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Our  Trade  with.  Sept  13  p  632 

Renewed  Activity  at  0  jib  way,  Sept 
20  p  681;  Oct  11  p  882 

Quebec  Bridge  Completed,  Sept  27 
p  770 

Shipbuilding  Activity,  July  5  p  17; 
Aug  23  p  428;  Sept  13  p  611 

United     States     Embargo     Causes 
Serious  Situation,  Oct  4  p  812; 
Oct  11  p  887 
Canadian   Locomotive   Co.: 

Annual  Report,  Sept  20  p  716 
Canadian  Steel  Corporation: 

Awards  Contracts  for  Wharves  at 
Ojibway,  Oct  11  p  882 
Canonsburg  Iron  &  Steel  Works: 

Acquired  by  E.  W.  Edwards,  Dec  6 
p  1400 
Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co.: 

Absorbed     by     Hydraulic     Pressed 
Steel  Co.,  Oct  25  p  1018 

Purchased    by    Philadelphia    Inter- 
ests, Aug  23  p  458 
Cantonments : 

Government  Rapidly  Building,  July 
19  p  137 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.  to  Fur- 
nish Buildings,  July  5  p  21 
Caracristi,  V.  Z,: 

Pulverized    Fuel    for    Metal    Fur- 
naces,  Sept  27  p  727 
Carbohydrates    as    Steel    Deoxidizer, 

Nov  1  p  1062 
Carbon: 

Analysis  by  Color,  Sept  20  p  712 

Hardening  and  Special  Steels,  Oct 
4  p  808 
Carbon  Steel  Co.: 

Annual  Meeting,  Nov  15  p  1223 

Annual  Report,  Nov  8  p  1127 

Defends  Action  in  Paying  Bonuses, 
Nov  8  p  1153 
Carnahan  Tin  Plate  &  Sheet  Co.: 

Maskrey  Pickling  Machine,  Motor- 
Driven  Vertical,*  No-  15  p  1187 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.: 

Coke     Breeze     Recovery     at     Skip 
Hoists,*  Aug  30  p  475 

Largest  Heroult   Electric   Furnace, 
Oct  11  p  873 

Liberty  Mill  Started,  Oct  25  p  1022 ; 
Nov  1  p  1048 

McDonald   Mill   Started,   Oct  25   p 
1006 

Shape  Book,  New,  Nov  1  p  1052 

Carnegie  Veterans'  Association: 
Annual  Dinner,  Dec  13  p  1452 
Cars : 

Building  (Editorial),  Dec  27  p  1544 
Easton  Dump,*  Aug  30  p  481 
Government  Limits  Use  of,  Nov  1  p 

1056 
Progress  in  Making  Parts  of  Steel, 

Dec  6  p  1360 
Pugh  Hot  Metal,*  Dec  6  p  1361 
Purchases  of,  Nov  15  p  1226 
Purchases  of,  for  France,  Aug  16  p 
383 


Serious  Shortage  in  the  Northwest, 

Nov  29  p  1333 
Service  Division,  July  19  p  139 
For     United     States     Government 

Railroad  in  France,  Aug  23  p 

462 
Carwheel  Manufacturers: 

(See  Association  of  Manufacturers 

of  Chilled  Carwheels) 
Case   Hardening  by   Boron,*   July   5 

p  15 

Cast  Iron: 

Briquettes  of,  Dec  6  p  1397 
Cement    Joints    for    Water    Mains, 

Aug  9  p  318 
Effect  of  Various  Elements  on  the 

Strength  of,  Aug  2  p  261 
High   Sulphur,   Dec   6  p   1366 
Improving   with   Uranium,   Dec   13 

p  1413 
Oxy-Acetylene    Welds,    Dec    27    p 

1538 
Shells   in    Permanent   Molds,*    Oct 

25  p  988 

Structure  in  Metal  Molds,*  Sept  20 
p  656 

French   Method   of   Tinning   Uten- 
sils, July  26  p  221 
Castings : 

Alloy  That  Withstands  High  Tem- 
peratures,* Aug  2  p  256 

Copper,  for  Electrical  Use,  Oct  11 
p  872 

Doehler  Plant  for  Large  Output,* 
Oct  18  p  923 

Iron,   Discussion   at   Foundrymen's 
Convention,  Oct  4  p  815 

Navy  Specifications  for  Steel,  July 
12  p  83 

Steel,  Discussion  at  Foundrymen's 
Convention,  Oct  3  p  816 

Steel,  Fixed  Prices,  Dec  27  pp  1542 
and  1564 

Sulphur  in  Steel   (Editorial),  July 
12  p  90 

Welded    Steel    Ship   Sections,   July 

26  p  230b;  Aug  9  p  348 
Westinghouse  Steel  Motor  Frames 

for  Battleship  Turbines,*   Dec 
6  p  1365 
Catchings,  Waddill: 

Calls  War  Industries  Board  Inade- 
quate, Sept  20  p  715 
Central  Steel  Co.: 

Extensions,  Oct  25  p  987 
Caterpillar  Tractor,  Cleveland  Small 

Industrial*,  July  26  p  193 
Cement : 

Amalgam  for  Firebricks,  Oct  4  p 

803 
For   High   Temperature   Furnaces, 

Nov  8  p  1126 
Joints  for  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains, 
Aug  9  p  318 
Cementation  by  Gas  Under  Pressure, 

July  19  p  147 
Central  Station  and  the  Electric  Fur- 
nace, Dec  6  p  1356 
Centrifugal  Cast-iron  Pipe,*  Nov  29 

p  1299 
Chain  and  Crane  Practice,  Dec  27  p 

1539 
Chain  Companies  Consolidate,  Nov  1 

p  1095;  Dec  6  p  1357 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.: 
Asks  for  Central   Control  of  Pur- 
chases, Oct  11   p  869 
Convention,  Sept  27  p  773 
Misrepresentation  of,  July  5  p  13 
War  Problems  Discussed  by,  Dec  20 
p  1509 
Chamberlain,  A.  H. : 

Jobbers'  Status,  Oct  4  p  854 
Chambersburg   Engineering   Co.: 
Double  -  Acting     Steam     Forging 
Hammer,*  Sept  13  p  600 
Champion  Crane  Co.: 

Traveling  Cranes,*  July  12  p  72 
Chaney,  Lucian  W. : 

Engineering  Revision  Lessens  Acci- 
dents, Sept  13  p  601 
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Charcoal   Iron   Co.   of   America: 
Gogebic   Ore   Contracts,   Aug  30   p 
519 
Charleston  Steel  Co.: 
Refining  Hot  Metal  in  Electric  Fur- 
naces, July  5  p  18 
Chemical  and  Dye  Companies  Amal- 
gamate, July  5  p  26 

Chemists : 

To  Act  as  Advisory  Board,  Nov  22 

p  1253 
Union   of   British    Steel,   Nov  29  p 
1293 
Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.: 

Reorganized,  Aug  16  p  375 
Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.: 

Fabrication  in  Transit,  Oct  4  p  807 
Chicago  Machinery  and  Supply  Men's 

Outing,  Aug  30  p  522 
Chicago  Machinery  Club: 

Leases  Quarters,  Aug  2  p  238 
Chickasavir   Shipbuilding   Co.: 

Steel     Corporation's     Shipbuilding 

Plant  at  Mobile,  Nov  29  p  1333 

Chilled    Iron    Wheel,    Mechanics    of, 

July  19  p  140 
Chimney,  World's  Tallest  Erected  in 
Japan,  July  5  p  14 

China : 

Enterprise  to  Be  Aided  by  Japan, 
Oct  25   p   997 
Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.  Co.: 

Handling    Refuse    of    a    Foundry,* 
Nov  15  p  1173 

Chrome: 

British    Ore    Restrictions,    Sept   20 

p  655 
Ore     Shipments     from     California, 

Sept  27  p  781 
United      States      Ore      Production, 

1916,  Sept  13  p  603 
Vanadium  in  Steel,  Aug  2  p  266 

Chromium : 

Copper  and   Nickel   Alloys,  July   5 

p  26 
Present  Status,  Nov  29  p  1328 
Chuck,  Heald  Magnetic  with  Rectan- 
gular Top,*  Dec  20  p  1475 
Cincinnati  Bickford   Tool  Co.: 
Motor-Driven   Radial   Drilling   Ma- 
chines,* Oct  4  p  799 
Cincinnati    Lathe   &   Tool    Co. : 

Heavy   Duty  Lathe  for   Shell  Pro- 
duction,* Aug  2  p  255 
Cincinnati   Planer  Co.: 

Group  Insurance  and  Labor  Turn- 
over, Dec  6  p  1398 
Cincinnati   Specialty   Mfg.   Co.: 
Automatic    Drop    Light    Extension 
Reel,*   Dec  27  p   1539 
Clarke,  R.   R.: 

Casting  Bearings,  Oct  18  p  932 
Cleveland : 

Plants  Idle  on  Account  of  Shortage 
of  Coal,  Dec  20  p  1508 
Cleveland  Brass  &  Copper  Mills,  Inc. : 
Reorganizes   Sale   Department,   Oct 
4  p  801 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.: 
Annual  Bonus  Plan,  Dec  27  p  1562 
Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Co.: 
Stove   Plate   Foundry,*   July   19    p 
121 
Cleveland  Machine  Tool  Works: 
Taken   Over   by   Cleveland   Milling 
Machine  Co.,  Sept  13  p  593 
Cleveland   Milling   Machine   Co.: 
Plain  Vise  for  Milling  Machines.* 

Dec  6  p  1353 
Takes     Over     Cleveland      Machine 
Tool  Works,  Sept  13  p  593 
Cleveland  Tractor  Co.: 

Caterpillar   Tractor,    Small    Indus- 
trial, July  26  p  193 
New  Tractor,*  Sept  13  p  589 
Tractor   to    Eliminate    Switch    En- 
gine,*  Dec  20   p   1475 
Closed  Shop,  Peril  of,  Nov  29  p  1292 
Coal : 
Air-Carried     Powdered     Plant     of 
Standard  Tin  Plate  Co,*   Sept 
27  p  742 


Bituminous  Advanced,  Nov  1  p  1095 

Coke  Oven  Gas  and  British  Fuel 
Problem,   July   26   p   189 

Coking  Value  of  Illinois,  Aug  23  p 
458 

Committee  of  Railroad  Experts  to 
Relieve  Situation,  Dec  6  p  1401 

Conservation  (Editorial),  Dec  20 
p  1483 

Deterioration  from  Storage,  Dec  6 
p  1350 

Distribution  Order,  Government  Is- 
sues, Oct  18  p  927 

Economies  in  the  Boiler  Room,  Dec 
27  p  1538 

Exports  to  Canada  Restricted,  Nov 
1  p  1104 

Famine  May  Be  More  Acute  (Edi- 
torial), Dec  27  p  1545 

Fuel  Problems,  Government  Solv- 
ing, Oct  25  p  1025 

Handling  with  Portable  Truck 
Loader,*  Nov  8  p  1171 

Jobbers'  Regulations,  Oct  11  p  911 

Magnetic  Separator  in  Pulverizing 
Plant,  Nov  1  p  1062 

Manufacturers  Sell  to  Employees, 
Dec  6  p  1393 

New  England  Shortage,  Dec  20  p 
1509 

Output,  United  States,  1916,  Aug 
16  p  376 

Powdered  for  Malleable  Iron  Melt- 
ing, Dec  20  p  1498 

Prices  Fixed  by  Government,  Aug 
23  p  461 

Prices,  Government  Controversy 
Over,  July  5  p  33 

Production  Increased,  Oct  18  p  970 

Pulverized  Fuel  for  Metal  Fur- 
naces, Sept  27  p  727 

Pulverized  to  Replace  Natural  Gas, 
Dec  27  p  1560 

Serious  Shortage  in  Cleveland,  Sept 
27  p  743;  Dec  20  p  1508 

Shipments  to  Be  Pooled,  July  19  p 
141 

Shortage  at  Baltimore,  Dec  20  p 
1507 

Suggestions  for  Conserving,  Nov 
15  p  1192 

Supply  Situation  Critical,  Nov  22 
p  1252 

Wasted  in  Boiler  Room,  Dec  20  p 
1480 
Coes,  H.  v.: 

Price  Fixing  by  Edict  or  Agree- 
ment? Oct  11  p  868 

Coke: 

A  Dominant  Factor  (Editorial)  Oct 
4  p  829 

Breeze  Recovery  at  Skip  Hoists, 
Edgar  Thomson  Works,*  Aug 
30  p  475 

British  Problem  of  Oven  Gas  and 
Fuel,  July  26  p  189 

By-Products  Ovens  in  United  States, 
Oct  4  p  852 

Determining  Moisture  in,  July  26 
p  193 

Government  May  Seize  Plants,  Nov 
15  p  1226 

Maximum  Prices  in  Italy,  Sept  13  p 
626 

Prices,  Agreed,  Sept  27  p  756;  Nov 
22   p   1273 

Prices  of  By-Product  in  Chicago  Dis- 
trict, Nov  29  p  1322 

St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  to 
Build  Plant,  Nov  15  p  1218 

Warning  to  Producers  on  Over- 
charge, Dec  6  p  1393 

Wilputte  Ovens,  Aug  16  p  371 
Coking  Value  of  Illinois  Coals,  Aug  23 

p  458 
Coleman-Shoemaker-Mead,  Inc.: 

To  Suspend  Business,  Sept  27  p  781 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.: 

Annual  Report,  Oct  11  p  906 

Wage  Increases,  Aug  30  p  494 

Vindicated  Against  Claims  of 
United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica,  (Editorial),  Dec  20  p  1482 


Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Co.: 

Sawtooth  Roof  for  Plant,*  Aug  9  p 
320 
Columbia  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Flush    Column    Shaping    Machine,* 
Aug  2  p  243 
Columbus-McKinnon   Chain  Co.: 
Chain      Companies'     Consolidation, 
Nov  1  p  1095;  Dec  6  p  1357 
Committees,  Plague  of,  Dec  27  p  1537 
Compania  Siderurgica  del  Mediterrs- 
neo: 
Organized,  Aug  16  p  385 
Compensation: 

Wisconsin's  Law,  Sept  13  p  607 
Competitive   Education   Between   Na- 
tions, Oct  25  p  984 
Cone  Automatic  Machine  Co.: 

Four-Spindle  Automatic  Screw  Ma- 
chine,* Oct  25  p  986 
Cone,  Edwin  F.: 

High    Grade   Pig    Iron  from    Scrap 

Steel,*  Aug  30  p  485 
Structure    of    Iron    Cast   in    Metal 
Molds,*  Sept  20  p  656 
Congress  Postpones  Important  Meas- 
ures, Oct  11  p  892 
Connecticut   Brass   &    Mfg.    Corpora- 
tion: 
Merger  of  Pilling  Brass  and  Connec- 
ticut Brass  Companies,  Nov  15 
p  1187 

Continental  Can  Co.: 

Increases  Capital,  July  5  p  50 

Contracts: 

Abrogation  of  (Editorial),  Nov  1  p 
1070 

Abrogation,  Views  of  Producers  and 
Consumers,  Nov  8  p  1151:  Nov 
15  p  1198 

And  Fixed  Prices  (Editorial),  Oct 
11  p  888 

Limitations  Imposed  on  Advisory 
Committeemen,  Oct  4  pp  833 
and  854 

Trade  Commission  for  Abrogation, 
Dec  13  p  1416 
Controller  for  Hoisting  Engines,  Mari- 
time,*  Nov.  1  p  1057 
Conventions : 

American  Boiler  Manufacturers' 
Association,  July  5  p  16 

American  Electrochemical  Associa- 
tion,* Oct  11  p  870 

American  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion, Sept  27  p  776;  Oct  '.  t>  813 

American  Gear  Manufacturers*  As- 
sociation, Sept  20  p  668 

American  Institute  of  Metals,  Sept 
27  p  776;  Oct  3  p  822 

American  Institute  of  Mining  linagi- 
neers,  Oct  11  p  906 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
Nov  1  p  1035 

American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association,  Oct  18  p  965 

American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials, July  5  p  10 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, Dec  6  p  1375 ;  Dec  13  pp 
1424  and  1460 

And  War  (Editorial),  Oct  11  p  890 

Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Chilled  Carwheels,  Oct  11  p  911 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Sept  27  p  773 

National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  Oct  11  p  911 

National  Founders'  Association,  Nov 
15  p  1195;  Nov  22  p  1242 

National  Implement  and  Vehicle  As- 
sociation, Oct  25  p  996 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  As- 
sociation, Nov  1  p  1092;  Nov  8 
pp  1140  and  1167 

National  Safety  Council,  Sept  13  p 
613;  Sept  20  p  690 

National  Smoke  Prevention  Associ- 
ation, Oct  4  p  851 

National  Supply  and  Machinery 
Dealers'  Association,  Nov  8  p 
1124 


VI 
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Converter  Explosions  in  German  Steel 
Foundries,  Sept  6  p  583 

Conveying-Machinery  Parts,  Jeffrey 
Stock  List,  Dec  27  p  1538 

Conveyors: 

Hagan    Steam-Jet  Ash,*    Dec   13  p 

1457 
Portable  Motor-Driven  Scoop,*  Nov 

29  p  1295 
Co-operation: 

No     Transient     Phase     (Editorial), 

Nov  29  p  1305 
Some  Results    (Editorial),   July  2ti 

p  202 
Cooling   Shell   Forgings,*    Sept   13,  p 

597 
Cooper,  F.  E.: 

Planning     Department    in    Modem 

Shops,*  Sept  6  pp  537  and  584 
Copper: 

And  Aluminum  Alloy  for  Bearings, 

Dec  20  p  1507 
British  Needs,  July  5  p  21 
Castings  for  Electrical  Use,  Oct  11 

p  872 
Chromium  and  Nickel  Alloys,  July 

5  p  26 
Exports,    Five    Months,    1917,   July 

19  p  146 
Germany's   Supply,  July  12  p   105; 

Oct  11  p  909 
Government  Purchase,  July  5  p  57 
Industry,  1916,  Dec  6  p  1371 
Japan's  Output,  1916,  July  26  p  230c 
Miners  Agree  to  Arbitrate,  Oct  18 

p  932 
Miners'  Strikes,  July  5  p  57 
Prices,  Agreed,  Sept  27  p  756 
Trade,  First  Half  1917,  Aug  16  p 

363 
Tubes  for  Airplanes,  July  26  p  228 
World's  Production,  1916,  July  26  p 

199 
Cores : 

Economical    Production    of    Small,* 

Oct  11  p  878 
Electric  Ovens  for  Baking,*  Sept  20 

p  652 
Correspondence,    Discussion    for    Im- 
proving, Oct  25  p  992 
Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co.: 

Steel  Plant,*  Nov  15  p  1180 
Corrosion : 

Of  Fence  Wire,  Dec  13  p  1449 
Pipe,  in  Buildings,  Nov  29  p  1298 
Cost  Finding  Not  the  Way  (Editorial), 

Aug  16  p  380 
Cost-Plus  System  Severely  Criticized, 

Government,  Sept  27  p  728 
Costs: 

Confusion  on  (Editorial),  Oct  11  p 

889 
Cutting  Cupola  Charging,*  Dec  13 

p  1411 
Health    Supervision    of    Employees, 

Aug  30  p  492 
Power  for  Steel  Plants,  Sept  27  p 

775 
Start  Made  on   Standard   Foundry 

System,  Oct  4  p  814 
Steel  Investigation,  July  5  p  51 
Coulson,  John: 

Effect  of   Pickling   on    Strength    of 

Steel,  Oct  18  p  964 
Council  of  National   Defense: 

Duties  of  Director  of  Steel  Supply, 

Nov  22  D  1245 
Industrial    Organization    Reviewed, 

Aug  23  p  419 
New  Office  Building,  Nov  8  p  1119 
Trade    Committees    Dissolved,    Dec 

13  p   1437 
War  Industries  Board  New  Buyer, 

Aug  2  p  274 
Covington  Multiple  Drill  Co.: 

Six-Spindle   Head  for  Drilling   Ma- 
chines,* Oct  11  p  873 
Cranes : 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Traveling,*  Aug 

26  p  426 
Champion  Traveling,*  July  12  p  72 
Safe  Loads  of  Chains  and  Slingg,* 

Nov  22  p  1238 


Wellman-Seaver-Morgan    for    Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard,*  Sept  27  p  734 

Cranes: 

Chain  Practice  and,  Dec  27  p  1539 
Equipment  and  Operation  of  Travel- 
ing, Dec  27  p  1527 
Pawling  &  Harnischfeger,  for  Flexi- 
ble Loads,*  Dec  20  p  1471 
Crawford,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Co. : 
Lathe  for  Toolrooms,   15-in.,*   Nov 

29  p  1293 

Cripples,  How  to  Prepare  Soldiers  for 

Industry,*  Oct  25  p  981 
Crocker- Wheeler  Co.: 

Induction     Motor,     Small     Squirrel 

Cage,*  Oct  11  p  869 
Motor-Generator     Set     with     Two 

Bearings,*  Sept  27  p  739 
Reversing       Alternating       Current 
Switch,*  Aug  16  p  377 
Cromwell   Steel   Co.: 

McMurray,    Max,    President,*    Sept 

30  p  681 

Steel  Plant  Starts,  Aug  23  p  457 
Crosby,  Edwin  L.: 

Electric   Furnace  and  Central   Sta- 
tion, Dec  6  p  1356 
Crowell,  Major  Benedict: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War,*   Nov 
15  p  1220 
Crozier,   Major-Gen.  William: 

Progress    in    Supplying    Ordnance, 
Dec  20  pp  1471  and  1510 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America: 
Annual  Report,  Nov  15  p  1215 
Officers,  Nov  22  p  1253 
Wharton,  Oden  H.,  President,*  July 
5p  52 
Crucibles,  Lava  Design,  July  5  p  51 
Cunningham,  Wilfred  H.: 

President    Lake    Superior    Corpora- 
tion,*  Sept  6  p  568 
Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Co.: 

Forging  Shells,*  July  5  p  1;  July  26 
p  183 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corpora- 
tion: 
To  Build  Plant,  July  26,  p  217 
Custer,  Edgar  A.: 

Cast-iron      Shells      in      Permanent 
Molds,*  Oct  25  p  988 
Cutler,   Burwell    S.: 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  Oct  11  p  P77 
Cutler-Hammer   Mfg.   Co. 

Motor-Operated  Clasp  Brake,*  Nov 

1  p  1055 
Squirrel     Cage     Motor-Sta.*ting 
Switch,*  Dec  20  p  1477 
Cutting-Off  Machine: 

Gorton  Internal  Bar,  Nov  8  p  1113 

D 

Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

Shipbuilding    Progress,    Dec    27    p 
1565 
Danville  Malleable  Iron  Co.: 

Boilers    for    Utilizing    Waste    Heat 
from    Melting    Furnaces,*    Oct 
25  p  985 
Davis-Boumonville    Co.: 

Expansion,  Nov  1  p  1063 
Davis,  J.  C: 

Ladle    for    Steel     Foundries,     Self- 
Skimming,*  July  12  p  69 
Davis  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Toolroom  Lathe,  12-in.,*  Aug  2  p  251 
Daylight   Saving   Bill    Passes   Senate, 

July  5  p  57 
De  Long  B.  H.: 

High-Speed  Steel,  Sept  20  p  655 
Decatur   Foundry   Co.: 
Taken    Over   by    Wagner    Castings 
Co.,  Nov  8  p  1153 
Decisions,  Judicial: 
Affecting  Dealers  and  Manufactur- 
ers, Dec  6  p  1396 
Legal    Aspects    of    Transportation, 

Sept  6  p  569 
Relating  to  Sales,  July  12  p  109 
Sales  Contracts,  Sept  27  p  782 
Workmen'.s  Rights,  Aug  2  n  264 


Definitions  for  Materials   (Editorial), 

Oct  25  p  1002 
Deliveries,   Regulation  of  Steel    (Edi- 
torial), July  5  p  31 
Delta  Chemical  Co.: 

Bought   Stephenson   Blast   Furnace, 
Aug  9  p  347 
Demurrage,  Rules  in  Canada  Revised, 

Aug  16  p  368 
Deoxidizer,    Carbohydrates    as    Steel, 

Nov  1  p  1062 
Deoxidizing  Basic  Steel  with  a  Saving 

of  Manganese,  Nov  29  p  1294 
Derby,  Rodney: 

Simple  System  of  Foundry  Account- 
ing,* Sept  20  p  682 
Detroit  Furnace  Co.: 

Acquired  by  Detroit  Iron   &   Steel 
Co.,  July  19  p  171 
Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Acquires  Detroit  Furnace  Co.,  July 
19  p  171 
Detroit   Shell   Co.: 

Organized,  Dec  20  p  1503 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.: 

Movable    Platform    for   Assembling 
Springs,*  Oct  18  p  938 
Detroit  Tool  Co.: 

Automatic  Machine  for  %-in.  Pins,* 

July  19  p  131 
Sensitive  Drilling  Machine,*  Nov  1 
p   1061 
Diamond  Chain  Co.: 

Purchased  by  Rowe  Calk  Co.,  July 
12  p  106 
Diamond   Power   Specialty    Co.: 
Soot  Blowers  for  Army  Cantonment 
in  France,  Nov  15  p  1193 
Dictatorship     Not     Likely,     Iron    and 

Steel,  July  12  p  90 
Die  Cushion  for  Presses,  Strand  Pneu- 
matic,* Aug  2  p  268 
Diesel  Engine,  Fulton,  Aug  9  p  308 
Differentials  and  Extras: 

See  Prices  on  Iron  Ore,  Coke,  Pig 
Iron,  Finished  Materials,  Semi- 
Finished  Materials,  Billets, 
Cast-iron  Pipe,  Steel  Castings, 
Scrap,  Tin  Plate,  Warehouse, 
Copper 

Dinkey,  Alva  C: 

President  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.,  Nov  15  p  1187 
Dirigo: 

Copper    and    Aluminum    Alloy    for 
Bearings,  Dec  20  p  1507 
Dividends,    Shop,    Due    to    Personnel 

Work,*  ^Jov  1  p  1058 
Dixie  Steel  Corporation: 

To  Build  Rolling  Mill  in  New  Or- 
leans, July  19  p  170 
Doehler  Die-Casting  Co.: 

Die  Castings  Plant,*  Oct  18  p  923 
Dominion  Steel  Corporation: 

June  Production,  July  19  p  127 
Draft  in  Munitions  Centers  (Editorial) 

Aug  9  p  324 
Dress,  George  W.: 

Results  of  Rolling  from  Green   In- 
gots,*  Sept  6  p  529 
Transverse  Tests  and   Steel   Struc- 
tures,* Aug  2  p  240 
Drew,  Walter: 

Closed  or  Open  Shop?  Oct  11  p  916 
Peril  of  Closed  Shop,  Nov  29  p  1292 
Drilling  Machines: : 
Baker  Double  Spindle  Axle,*  Aug  9 

p  315 
Buckeye   26-in.  Vertical,*    Dec   6   p 

1367 
Cincinnati     Bickford     Motor-Driven 

Radial,*  Oct  4  p  799 
Covington    Six-Spindle    Head    for,* 

Oct  11  p  873 
Detroit  Sensitive,*  Nov  1  p  1061 
Difference  in  High-Speed,*  Dec  6  p 

1398 
Harris  Offset  Attachments  for,  Aug 

23  p  423 
Moline  Milling  and,*  Nov  29  p  1297 
Morris    Tilting   Table    for    Radial,* 
Dec  6  p  1355 
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Shortage  for   Oil   Well   Operations, 

Aug  30  p  489 
Silver  Vertical,  Aug  23  p  429 
Simmons  Floor  Tapping  and,  Oct  26 

p  990 
Stecher,  for  Recoil  Cylinders,*  Sept 

13  p  595 
W.  W.  Machine  Works,*  Aug  2  p  254 
Waukegan  Floor,*  Sept  27  p  739 
Weigel  Upright,*  Oct  4  p  805 
Driver-Harris  Co.: 
Alloy  Castings  That  Withstand  High 
Temperature,*  Aug  2  p  256 
Drop  Light  Extension  Reel,  Cincinnati 

Automatic,*   Dec  27  p  1539 
Dunbar,  W.  B.: 

Variable  Speed  Pulley,*  Sept  6  p  535 
Dunphy,  J.  W.: 

Cooling    Shell    Forgings,*    Sept    13 
p  597 


Eastern  Trading  Co.: 

Quoting   for    Business    in    the    Far 

East,  Dec  27  p  1541 
Easton  Car  &  Construction  Co. : 

Dump  Car.*  Aug  30  p  481 
Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron  &  Coal  Co.: 

Plant  to  Be  Extended,  Oct  18  p  963 
Eberhardt,  Henry  E.: 

Method  for  Producing  Spur  Gears, 

Nov  29  p  1295 
Economies: 

After   Effects  of  War    (Editorial), 

Aug  2  p  271 
From  Motor-Driven  Mills,*  Sept  13 

p  592 
Economy  Furnace  Appliance  Co. : 
Firing  Door  for  Boilers,*  Aug  2  p 

263 
Edgewater  Steel  Co.: 

Additions,  July  5  p  21 
Editorials: 

Abrogation   of  Contracts,    Nov    i   p 

1070 
After    Effects    of    War    Economies, 

Aug  2  p  271 
Allocation    and    Dilution    of    Labor, 

Oct  25  p  1003 
Anti-Trust  Suits  to  Be  Pressed,  Oct 

11  p  890 
Bonds,  Taxes  and  Prices,  Sept  20  p 

686 
British    Check    on    Electric     Steel, 

Sept  27  p  754 
British  Steel  for  Shells,  Oct  18  p 

942 
Business  After  Peace,  Sept  13  p  608 
Business  Situation,  Nov  8  p  1131 
Car  and   Locomotive  Building,  Dec 

27  p  1544 
Coal  Famine  May  Be  More  Acute, 

Dec  27  p  1545 
Coke  a  Dominant  Factor,  Oct  4   p 

829 
Colorado    Fuel    &    Iron    Co.    Vindi- 
cated, Dec  20  p  1482 
Commandeering  Machinery  for  War, 

Aug  9  p  325 
Confusion  on  Costs,  Oct  11  p  889 
Conservation  of  Coal,  Dec  20  p  1483 
Contracts  and  Fixed  Prices,  Oct  11 

p  888 
Conventions  and  the  War,  Oct  11  p 

890 
Co-operation  in  Manganese  Problem, 

Nov  8  p  1132 
Co-operation    No   Transient   Phase, 

Nov  29  p  1305 
Cost  Finding  Not  the  Way,  Aug  16 

p  380 
Country's    War    Organization,    Dec 

13  p  1432 
Danger  in  Profit  Paring,  Aug  30  p 

496 
Definitions  for  Materials,  Oct  25  p 

1002 
Destroyers     or     Shipping?    Sept    6 

p  547 
Draft  in  Munitions  Centers,  Aug  9 

p  324 
Eastern  Railroad  Pool,  Dec  6  p  1373 
Eliminating  the   Unessentials,   Nov 

8  p  1130 


Embargo  on  Exports,  July  12  p  88 
Embargo  on  Steel,  Dec  6  p  1395 
Excess  Profits  Taxes  on  Steel,  Aug 

9p  325 
Exemptions  Needed  for  War  Deliv- 
eries, Sept  27  p  754 
Exports  of  Automobiles,  Dec  20  p 

1483 
Fixed  Steel  Prices,  Oct  18  p  940 
Forward    Look    in    Machine    Tools, 

Nov  15  p  1198 
Future  Status  of  Railroads,  Dec  13 

p  1433 
Government  Expenditures  for  Steel, 

Sept  13  p  609 
Government  Help  on  Labor,  July  26 

p  201 
Government  Should  Stimulate  Out- 
put, Aug  30  p  496 
Highest  Trade  Balance,  Sept  20  p  687 
Increased  Capital  Demands,  Dec  6 

p  1374 
Inexperience  at  a  Premium,  Dec  20 

p  1482 
Iron  Trade   Organization  for  War, 

Aug  23  p  437 
Japan's  Ship  Plate  Orders,  Aug  9  p 

326 
Labor  Conditions  During  War,  Aug 

2  p  271 
Labor  Leaders  Stop  Strike,  Aug  9  p 

325 
Labor  Union  Foes,  Nov  15  p  1196 
Less  Pig  Iron  But  More  Steel,  Nov 

15  p  1197 
Loyal   Foreign  Workers,   Dec   20   p 

1482 
Loyalty  of  Free  Workingmen,  Sept 

13  p  608 
Machine    Tool    Industry    and    War, 

Oct  4  p  830 
Manganese     in     the     Basic     Open 

Hearth,  Nov  29  p  1304 
Mobilizing   Man   Power,   Nov   29   p 

1304 
More       Transportation       or       Less 

Freight,  Nov  22  p  1249 
More   Urgent  Call  for   Manganese, 

Aug  2  p  272 
Needs    of    Ordnance    .Department, 

Oct  25  p  1004 
New    Leadership    Needed,    July    12 

p  89 
No  War  After  the  War,  Sept  6  p 

546 
Organized  Labor's  Misguided  Acts, 

Nov  1  p  1072 
Pig  Iron  from  Steel  Scrap,  Aug  30 

p  497 
Pig    Iron    Production    Falling    Off, 

Aug  16  p  381 
Plates  Must  Win  the  War,  July  5  p 

30 
Playing  Into  Enemy  Hands,  Sept  13 

p  609 
Price  Control  Enforceable,  Oct  18  p 

941 
Price  Fixing  and  Maximum  Output, 

July  12  p  88 
Price    Fixing   in    England,   July   19 

p   143 
Price  Regulation  at  Hand,  July  19  p 

142 
Price  Revision  Jan  1,  Nov  1  p  1071 
Priority   in   Machine  Tools,   Oct  25 

p  1003 
Progress  in  Electric  Steel,  July  19 

p  144       * 
Proposed    Revision    of    Tariff,    Dec 

13  p  1432 
Prospects   for    Steel   Demand,   Aug 

30  p  497 
Prospects    of    Freight    Congestion, 

Aug  23  p  437 
Prouty,   Judge,    Words    of   Caution, 

Dec  27  p  1544 
Railroad     Securities     and     Pooling, 

Dec  6  p  1374 
Rapid    Progress    of    Safety    Move- 
ment, Sept  20  p  688 
Record  in  Manganese  Products,  Sept 

6  p  548 


Regulation  of  Prices  or  Conditions, 

July  26  p  200 
Scrap     Dealers     and    the    Fall     in 

Prices,  Aug  23  p  438 
Selective    Exemption    of    Workers, 

Aug  2  p  270 
Some  Results  of  Co-operation,  July 

26  p  202 

Steel   Corporation's   Profits,   Nov   8 

p  1131 
Steel  Deliveries,  Regulation,  July  5 

p  31 
Steel  Exports,  Future,  July  5  p  30 
Steel  Exports  to  Allies,  Aug  23  p 

436 
Steel  for  "Unessentials,"  Nov  29  p 

1304 
Steel     Industry's    Wage    Advance, 

Sept  27  p  753 
Steel  Output  Larger,  Aug  23  p  436 
Steel    Prices    Fixed — A    New    Era, 

Sept  27  p  752 
Steel  Profits  by  Processes,  July  26 

p  201 
Steel     Resales     and     Commissions, 

Oct  4  p  828 
Stimulus  to  Manganese  Mining,  July 

12  p  90 

Sulphur  in  Steel  Castings,  July  12 

p  90 
Undivided  Loyalty   Demanded,  Oct 

18  p  941 
Unusual  Methods  of  War  Time,  Aug 

16  p  382 
UnAvise   Price   Tinkering,    Dec    6   p 

1372 
War  and  Peace  Business,  Nov  1  p 

1071 
War  and  Wealth,  Sent  6  p  547 
War  Lesson  for  Industry,   Sept  20 

p  687 
War  Spirit  of  the  People,  Aug  16  p 

382 
War  Taxes  and  New  Construction, 

Sept  6  p  546 
War-Time   Labor   and   the   Unions, 

July  19  p  143 
War's  Economic  Changes,  Nov  22  p 

1248 
Workmen  and  Performance,  Nov  22 

p   1248 
Eddystone  Steel  Co.: 

Proposed  Additions,  Sept  13  p  610 
Education: 
Broader  Vocational,  Sept  13  p  590 
Competitive,  Between  Nations,  Oct 

25  p  984 
Edwards,  E.  W.: 

Acquires  Canonsburg  Iron  &  Steel 

Works,  Dec  6  p  1400 
Efficiency  and  Fatigue  in  British  Mu- 
nitions Plants,  Aug  23  p  433 
Eib,  J.  P.: 

Mill    Employees'   Lunchrooms,    Dec 

27  p  1537 

Electric  Battery  and  Acetylene  Com- 
panies'   Proposed    Merger,    Oct 
4  p  851 
Electric   Controller  &  Mfg.   Co.: 
Employees'  Life  Insurance,  Dec  20 
p  1471 
Electric    Oven    for    Baking    Cores,* 

Sept  20  p  652 
Electric  Steel  Co.: 

Property  Purchased,  Aug  23  p  435 
Electrical  Engineers: 

(See  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Electrical   Engineers) 
Electro-Chemical  Society: 

(See     American     Electro-Chemical 
Society) 
Electrodes : 

New  Company  to  Make  Silico-Man- 
ganese  and  Carbon,  Oct  4  p  849 
Norway  to  Make,  Dec  6  p  1402 
Electrolytic    Aluminum    and    Carbon 

Consumption,  July  12  p  111 
Electromagnetic    Alloy,    Becket,    Dec 

13  p  1429 
Elwell-Parker   Electric   Co.: 

Elevating   Industrial   Truck,*    Sept 
6  p  531 
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Embargoes : 

Automobile  Alloy  Steel,  Nov  22  p 

1271 
List  of,   Sept  20  p  710;   Oct  11   p 

882 ;  Oct  25  p  1005 
Steel  Export,  Aug  9  p  310;  Dec  6 

p  1395 
Engelhard,  Charles: 

Protective  Tube  for  Thermocouples, 

Nov  1  p  1063 
Engineering: 

Revision    Lessens    Accidents,    Sept 

13  p  601 
Unique  Agency,  Oct  11  p  914 
Engineering    Council : 

Organized,  July  5  p  56 
Engineers,   Mining,  to   Discuss   Man- 
ganese, Sept  13  p  632 
Engines : 
Aviation,    Production    May    Exceed 

40,000,  Sept  20  p  684 
Government    to    Develop    Standard 

Airplane,  July  5  p  29 
Maritime  Controller  for  Hoisting,* 

Nov  1  p   1057 
Engines,  Gas: 

Versus  Turbo  Units,  Sept  6  pp  542 

and  583 
Evans,   David: 

Sand  Blast  Operation,*  Sept  20  p  677 
Exemptions : 

Industrial  War,  Aug  9  p  350;  Sept 

20  p  685 
Needed   for    War   Deliveries    (Edi- 
torial), Sept  27  p  754 
Questions,  Aug  2  p  293 
Exhibits: 

1*  oundry    and    Machine,*    Oct    3    p 

824;   Oct  11  p  876 
Foundry     and     Machine     Layout,* 

Sept  20  p  670 
Safety    Appliances    in    New    York, 

Sept  20  p  665 
Exports : 

Articles    Not    Requiring    Licenses, 

Oct  4   p  847 
Automobile    (Editorial),   Dec   20   p 

1483 
Broader    Field    for    Organizations, 

Dec  13  p  1456 
Coal  to  Canada  Restricted,  Nov  1 

p  1104 
Copper,  Five  Months,  1917,  July  19 

p  146 
Dealers     Agree     Not     to     Sell     to 

Enemy,  Oct  18  p  963 
Declining,  Sept  27  p  732 
Embargo  List,  Sept  20  p  710;  Oct 

11  p  882;  Oct  25  p  1005 
Embargo   on    (Editorial),   July    12 

p  88 
Embargo  Order,  Aug  30  p  520 
Ferroalloys,  Aug  16  p  403 
Ferrovanadium  and  Ferrotungsten, 

May,  July  26  p  192 
Forms  for  Licenses,  Aug  23  p  440 
Government     License     Policy     An- 
nounced, Oct  18  p  961 
Increase    in    Explosives,    Oct    11    p 

869 
Increase  in  Manufactured  Articles, 

Sept  27  p  735 
License  Situation,  Oct  4  p  855 
Permits  Issued,  July  19  p  146 
Permits    Issued   by    Traffic    Execu- 
tive, Dec  20  p  1485 
Post- War  Prospects,  July  5  p  22 
Regulation  of  Tin  Plate,  Nov  15  p 

1223 
Revised  Steel  List,  July  26  p  228 
Steel,  Future  (Editorial),  July  5  p 

30 
Steel  Plates,  1917,  Nov  15  p  1225 
Steel    Rails,    Eight    Months,    1917, 

Dec  20  p  1504 
Steel  to  Allies   (P^litorial) ,  Aug  23 

p  436 
Steel  to  Be  Controlled  July  15,  July 

12  p  92 
Steel   to   Warring  Nations,  Nov  1 

p  1062 


Tightening    the    Blockade    Against 
Germany,  Oct  11   p  913 

Tin  Plate,  1916-1917,  Oct  11  p  877 

Tin-Plate    Regulations,     Nov    1    p 
1057 

Trade  as  Affected  by  the  War,  Nov 
1   p   1046 

Webb-Pomerene    Bill    Opens    Way 
for,  Dec  20  p  1476 
Exports    and    Imports    of    Iron    and 
Steel : 

May,  July  12  p  70;  June,  Aug  16  p 
374;  July,  Sept  13  p  610;  Sept 
20  p  654;  August,  Oct  18  p 
934;  September,  Nov  15  p  1188; 
October,  Dec  6  p  1399,  Dec  13 
p  1428 
Expositions: 

Springfield  Industrial,  July  5  p  22 
Express  Traffic  Association: 

Organize  to  Improve  Service,  July 
5  p  18 
Extensnmeter    Riehle  Brothers  New,* 

Sept  13  p  593 
Extras  and  Differentials : 

See  Prices  on  Iron  Ore,  Coke.  Pig 
Iron,  Finished  Materials,  Semi- 
Finished  Materials,  Billets, 
Cast-iron  Pipe,  Steel  Castings, 
Scrap,  Warehouse,  Tin  Plate, 
Copper 
Eye  and  Hand  Versus  Tongue  and 
Ear,  July  19  p  129 


Fabricated  Steel: 

Business,  Aug  16  p  384;  Sept  20  p 
711:  Oct  18  p  965;  Nov  22  p 
1233;  Dec  20  p  1507 
Plan    to    Stimulate    Building    Con- 
struction, Sept  27  p  739 
FabHcators : 

(See      Steel      Fabricators     of     the 
United   States) 
Fairb^inks  Steam  Shovel  Co. : 

To  Install  Snyder  Electric  Furnace, 
Oct  25  p  991 
Farquhar.  A.  B.,  Co.: 

Beneficial  Association,  Aug  16  p  366 
Fprrell.   James   A.: 

Helping  to  Win  the  War  Through 

Foreign  Trade.  S'-^t  27  p  740 

Fatalities  in  Mines  and  M«»tallurgical 

Works,  Dec  20  p  1507 
Federal   Export   Cornor-^tion : 

Buys  Np"'  Mpvi^o  Central  Railroad, 

Oct  18  p  965 
Establishing       Quarters       in       the 

Orient.  Nov  1  p  1055 
Tremper,  H.  D.,  European  Advisor, 
July  5  p  52 
Federal  Machine  &  Welder  Co.: 

Purchases  National  Electric  Welder 
Co.,  Oct  11  p  882 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.: 

Grindine  as  a  Substitute  for  Mill- 
ing.* Aug  2  p  237 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.: 

Plant  Commenced,  Aug  23  p  441 
Federal  Trade  Commission : 
Full  Steel  Production  of  First  Im- 
portance, Dec  20  p  1469 
Ferguson   Steel  &  Iron  Co.: 
Additions,  July  5  n  19 
Cranes  for  Flexible  Loads,*  Dec  20 
6  1471 
Ferroalloys : 
Imports  and  Exports,  Aug  16  p  403 
Import"?   to   Be   Controlled,   Dec   20 
p  1500 
Ferromanganese : 

Import'--.   Mnv.   Julv  5   D   35;   June, 
Aug  2  p  257;  Julv,  Sept  13  p 
612:    August.    Oct    18    p    970; 
September,  Nov  8  n  1119;  Octo- 
ber. Nov  29  p  1331 
Low-Carbon,  Aug  23  p  425 
Pre-meltinfr    in    an    Electric    Fur- 
nace. Aug  2  p  254 
Present  Status,  Aug  2  p  269;   Dec 
6   p    1352 


Ferrosilicon : 

Analyzing     Without     a     Platinum 

Crucible,  Sept  13  p  589 
Commercial  Analysis,  Dec  6  p  1368 
Southern   Ferroalloys  Co.  to  Make, 
July  12  p  71 
Ferrotungsten : 

Exports,  May,  July  26  p  192 
Ferrovanadium : 

Exports,   May,  July  26   p   192 
Filing   Machine,    Newark,*    Nov   8   p 

1127 
Finished  Materials,  Agreed  Prices, 
Sept  27  p  756;  Oct  25  p  1026; 
Nov  1  p  1074;  Nov  8  p  1154; 
Nov  15  p  1222;  Nov  22  p  1268; 
Dec  27  p  1542 
Fire  Alarm  and  Calling  Systems, 
Standard   Co.'s   Factory,*    Nov 

I  p  1063 
Fire  Gun  Mfg.  Co.: 

Firebricks,    Amalgam    Cement    for, 

Oct  4  p  803 
Pump     Type     Fire     Extinguisher, 
Sept  27  p  741 
Firing   Door   for   Boilers,   Economy,* 

Aug  2  p  263 
Fitz,  H.   M.: 

Continuous  Record  of  Plant  Equip- 
ment, Aug  23  p  438 
Difference    in    High-Speed    Drills,* 
Dec  6  p  1398 
Flannery,   Joseph   M. : 

Improving    Cast    Iron    with    Ura- 
nium, Dec  13  p  1413 
Flinn,  Alfred  D.: 

Brass  and  Bronze  Inspection,  Sept 
6  p  540 
Fluorspar,  United  States  Production, 

1916,  Aug  23  p  421 
Flux,  Brass,  to  Reduce  Silicates,  Oct 

18  p  927 
Ford,  Henry,  &  Son  Co.: 

Contract    Awarded    for    Furnaces 
and  Tractor  Plant,  Oct  11  p  905 
Forgings : 

Billet  Specifications  for,  July  5  p 

11 
Cooling  Shell,*  Sept  13  p  596;  Oct 

II  p  881 

Quenching  Experiments  and  Physi- 
cal Properties,  July  12  p  111 
Shells  at  Curtis  Plant,*  July  5  p  1 ; 

July  26  p  183 
Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co.'s  Contract, 

Sept  20  p  691 
Founders'   Association : 

(See    National    Founders'   Associa- 
tion) 
Foundry: 

Activity   in   War  Period,*    Sept  20 

pp  650  and  724 
American    Machine    &    Mfg    Co.'s 

Concrete,*  Oct  4  p  806 
American    Sand   Blasting,   Sept  20 

p  680 
Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co.'s  New,* 

Sept  20   p   646 
Cast-Iron  Briquettes,  Dec  6  p  1397 
Cast-iron     Shells      in     Permanent 

Molds,*    Oct  25   p   988 
Casting  Bearings,  Oct  18  p  932 
Cleveland        Co  -  operative        Stove 

Plate,*  July  19  p  121 
Converter    Explosions    in    German 

Steel,  Sept  6  p  583 
Crude    Oil,    New    Way    to    Bum,* 

Nov  1  p  1049 
Cutting   Cost   of   Cupola   Charging 

in  Foundry,*  Dec  13  p  1411 
Davis   Self-Skimming  Ladle,*   July 

12  p  69 
Discussion  of  General  Questions  at 

Convention,  Oct  3  p  821 
Explosion  in  Italian,  July  26  p  230a 
Handling      Refuse      in      Chisholm- 

Moore  Plant,*   Nov  15  p   1173 
Inquiry  for  Iron,  Aug  16  p  401 
Latter-Day  Problems,  Sept  20  p  663 
Massillon  New  Steel,  Oct  4  p  799 
Minimizing  Lost  Motion,*   Sept  27 

p  725 


i 
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New  Framingham,*   Sept  20  p  648 

New  Installations  in  New  Eng- 
land,* Sept  20  p  645 

Penn  Seaboard   New,  Oct  4  p  812 

Powdered  Coal  for  Malleable  Iron 
Melting,  Dec  20  p  1498 

Sand  Blast  Operation,*  Sept  20  pp 
677   and   680 

Simple  System  of  Foundry  Ac- 
counting,* Sept  20  p  682 

Stafford  Co.'s  New,*  Sept  20  p  645 

Start  Made  on  Standard  Cost  Sys- 
tem, Oct  4  p  814 

Timken-Detroit,  for  Economical 
Production,*  Sept  20  p  659 

Utilizing  Burned  Sand,  Nov  1  p 
1050 

Welfare  Work,*   Sept  20  p  666 

Westinghouse  Co.  Giving  Practical 
Course  in  Work,  Aug  30  p  481 
Foundrymen's    Associations: 

American :  Convention  Program, 
Aug  30  p  483;  Sept  20  p  669; 
Exhibit,*  Oct  4  p  824;  Oct  11 
p  876;  Exhibition  Layout,* 
Sept  20  p  670;  Proceedings  of 
Convention,  Sept  27  p  776; 
Oct  4  p  813;  Reservations  for 
Exhibits,  July  26  p  188;  War 
Service  Board,  Nov  22  p  1266 

Pittsburgh,  Oct  25  p  987;   Nov  15 
p  1223 
Framingham  Foundries: 

New  Foundry,*  Sept  20  p  648 
France : 

American  Arsenal  to  Be  Estab- 
lished, Dec  6  p  1377 

Aviation  Co-operation,  Aug  9  p  326 

Car  Purchases  for  United  States 
Government  Railroad,  Aug  16 
p  383;  Aug  23  p  462 

Gun  Contracts  from  United  States 
Government,  July  26  p  227 

National  Laboratory  for  Physical 
Science  and  Mechanics,  Aug  9 
p  311 

Pipes  of  Electrolytic  Iron,  Dec  6  p 
1402 

Tinning  Cast-iron  Utensils,  July 
26  p  221 

United     States     Ordnance     Depot, 
$100,000,000  for,  Oct  25  p  1023 
Freeland,  W.  E.: 

Fostering  the  Shop  Spirit,*  Nov 
29  p  1285 

Foundries,  New,  in  New  England,* 
Sept  20  p  645 
Freight: 

Better  Methods  Needed  for  Hand- 
ling, Dec  13  p  1434 

Less,  or  More  Transportation  (Edi- 
torial), Nov  22  p  1249 
Freight  Rates: 

Advance  Case,  Nov  8  p  1133;  Nov 
15  p  1225 

Billets  Advance,  Aug  30  p  522 

Cast  Pipe  Rate,  Complaint  Against, 
Nov  1  p  1053 

Decision   Rendered,  July  5   p   14 

Eastern,  Increased  14  Per  Cent,  Aug 
23  p  462 

Higher  on  Iron  and  Steel  for 
Western  Roads,  Dec  6  p  1374 

Higher  Transcontinental  Rates 
Asked,  Nov  1  p  1095 

Light  Rail  Decision,  Nov  1  p  1052 

Pig-iron  Rates,  New,  Aug  30  pp 
495  and  522 

Pig  Iron  to  Be  Adjusted  Again, 
Sept  6  p  570 

Pig  Iron  to  Canada,  Dec  6  p  1395 

Pittsburgh  District  Favored,  Nov 
15  p  1218 

Railroads   Disagree,   Aug   2   p   250 

Railroads  to  Ask  for  Advance,  Oct 
18  p  939 

Railroads  to  File  Proposed  Tariffs, 
Nov  29  p  1294 

Railroads  to  Have  New  Hearing; 
Oct  25  p  1005 

Readjustments  in  Central  Terri- 
tory, Dec  13  p  1455 


Transcontinental,  Oct  11  p  881 
French   Lorraine   Iron   Ore   Deposits, 

Germany  and,  Nov  29  p  1298 
Frohman,  E.  D.: 

Brass    Flux    to    Reduce    Silicates, 
Oct  18  p  927 
Fry,   Lawford  H. : 

Notes  on  Some  Quenching  Experi- 
ments, July  12  p  111 
Fuel: 
Artificial,  from  Dust,  July  26  p  223 
Boiler  Economy  with  Peat,  Aug  16 

p  405 
Boiler  for  Gas  Economy,  Sept  6  p 

534 
Economies  in  the  Boiler  Room,  Dec 

27  p  1538 
Government  Solving  Problems,  Oct 

25  p  1025 

Oil  for,  July  19  p  165 
Plant    Economy,    Methods    to    Im- 
prove, Dec  27  p  1528 
Pooling   Plan   Not   Approved,    Nov 

29  p  1327 

Pulverized     for     Metal     Furnaces, 

Sept  27  p  727 
Shortage    in    Youngstown    District, 

Nov  15  p  1226 
Speeding,  Shipments  for  War  Work, 

Dec  6  p  1400 
Steel  Heating  Economies,  Nov  1  p 

1046 
Fulton  Mfg.  Co.: 

Diesel  Engine,  Small,  Aug  9  p  308 
Furnaces : 

Cement     for     High     Temperature, 

Nov  8  p  1126 
Gas-Fired  Welding,*  Aug  23  p  422 
High  Pressure  Gas,*  Aug  2  p  262 
Limestone  for  Flux,  1916,  Aug  30 

p  521 
Limestone  Taken  for  Camp  Roads, 

Nov  29  p   1325 
Pulverized  Fuel  for  Metal,  Sept  27 

p  727 
Star  and  Crescent  Sold  to  Tennes- 
see Valley  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 

Nov  22  p  1273 
Steel  Heating  Economies,  Nov  1  p 

1046 
Furnaces,  Blast: 
Bethlehem,   All   in   Operation,  July 

12  p  111 
British  Conserving  Dust,  Oct  25  p 

1007 
Bristol  Sold,  Nov  8  p  1135 
Cambria    Completed    in    57    Days, 

July  12  p  111;  July  26  p  189 
Coke     Breeze     Recovery     at     Skip 

Hoists      at      Edgar      Thomson 

Works,*  Aug  30  p  475 
Dangers   of   Breakouts,   Nov   29    p 

1300 
Drying    Air    by    Calcium    Chloride 

Brine,*   Dec  13  p  1429 
Economies    in    Burning   Gas,*    Dec 

27  p  1534 
History  of  Jefferson  Iron  Co.,  July 

26  p  230b 

How  Goshen  Was  Remodeled,*  Oct 

25  p  1000 
•Iro  Ore  for  Thropp,  Nov  29  p  1289 
Japan  Seeking  to  Buy,  Oct  18  p  939 
Mahoning  Valley  Activities,  Sept  6 

p  545 
Monthly  Production,*  July  5  p  34; 

Aug  9  p  328;  Sept  6  p  550;  Oct 

4  p  850;  Nov  8  p  1134;  Dec  6 

p  1376 
Notes,  July  5  p  35;  Aug  9  p  329; 

Oct  4  p  850;  Dec  6  p  1377 
Refractories   for   Steel,   Sept  27   p 

731 
Republic  Blown  In,  No.  5,  Aug  2  p 

263 
St.   Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  to 

Build,  Nov  15  p  1218 
Siberian  Purchased,  Aug  16  p  375 
Three  of  Illinois  Steel  Co.  Idle  as 

Result  of  Fire,   Dec  6  p  1377 
To  Be  Moved  to  New  Fields,*  Aug 

30  p  495 


Wanted    for    Export,    Oct   4    p   852 
Whitaker  -  Glessner,      Description, 

Nov  29  p  1298 
Worth  Brothers,  Aug  30  p  497 

Furnaces,   Electric : 

Arc  of   Rennerfelt,  Dec  20   p   1484 

Baily  Installations,  Oct  18  p  938 

Booth-Hall  Installations,  Oct  18  p 
963 

Brass  Melting,  July  5  p  29 

British  Check  on  Industry  (Edi- 
torial), Sept  27  p  754 

British  Development  Curbed,  Sept 
27  p  732 

British  installations,  Aug  30  p  519 ; 
Nov  22  p  1251 

Central  Station  and,  Dec  6  p  1356 

Energy  Consumption  and  Other 
Data,  Nov  1  p  1048 

Fairbanks  Steam  Shovel  Co.  to  In- 
stall Snyder,  Oct  25  p  991 

Greaves-Etchells  American  Co., 
Aug  23  p  433 

Greaves-Etchells  Installations,  Sept 
13  p  613;  Sept  27  p  770;  Nov 
8  p  1171;  Nov  22  p  1264 

Greaves-Etchells  Operated  by  a 
Boy,*   Dec   13  p   1423 

Heroult  Installations,  Aug  9  p  349; 
Oct  11  p  887;  Nov  15  p  1199 

Heroult  Lining  Records,  Dec  20  p 
1508 

Hess  Lining  Record,  Dec  6  p  1357 

In  Japan,  Dec  6  p  1400 

In  Non-Ferrous  Industry,  Nov  8  p 
1122 

In  Norway's  Iron  Industry,  Nov  15 
p  1226b 

In  the  Foundry,  Oct  4  p  817 

Largest  Heroult  Operating,  Oct  11 
p  873;  Nov  15  p  1219 

Ludlum,  Description  of,*  Aug  30 
p  485 

Midland   Electric   Steel   Co.   to   In- 
stall  Booth-Hall   Furnace,  Aug 
30  p  519 
Pig  Iron  in  War  Time,  Oct  11  p  886 

Pre-melting  Ferromanganese,  Aug 
2  p  254 

Progress  in  Steel  Making  (Edi- 
torial), July  19  p  144 

Refining  Hot  Metal,  July  5  p  18 
Seneca  Electric  Furnace  Corporation 

to  Make,  Aug  2  p  291 
Smelting  Iron  Ores  in  Sweden,  Sept 
13  p  605 

Snyder,  Acquired  by  Industrial 
Electric  Co.,  July  12  p  85 

Steel  Industry  in  United  States  and 
Canada,  Sept  20  p  662 

Steel  Production,  Increase,  July  19  p 
171 

Furnaces,  Open-Hearth: 

Bethlehem  to  Build  More,  Sept  27  p 

730 
Dimensions,  Dec  13  p  1422 
Gun  for  Removing  Slag,*   Oct  4  p 

807 
High-Manganese  Pig  Iron  in,  Nov  29 

p  1336 
Investigation  of  Acid  Heat,*  Oct  18 

p  930 
Judson    Mfg.    Co.    to    Install    New, 

Sept  27  p  727 
Manganese  in  the  Basic  (Editorial). 

Nov  29  p  1305 
Phases  of  Acid  Process,*  Nov  15  p 

1190 
Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Dec  6  p 

1401 
Tacony    Ordnance     Corporation    to 

Install  Two,  Sept  6  p  530 
Furness,  Radclyffe: 
High-Speed  Steel,  Sept  20  p  655 


Galesburg   Coulter-Disc   Co.: 

Purchases  Indiana  Rolling  Mill  Co., 
July  26  p  228 
Gallup,  Oren  O.: 

American  Tools  in  Foreig^n  Markets, 
July  5  p  23 
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Gardner  Machine  Co.: 

Vertical    Disk   Grinding   Machine,* 
Dec  6  p  1351 
Gary,  E.  H.: 

Labor  the  Problem  in  Shipbuilding, 

Nov  22  p  1240 
Welcomes     Japanese     Commission, 
Oct  4  p  853 
Gas: 

Blast-Furnace,  Economies  in  Burn- 
ing,* Dec  27  p  1534 
Boiler,  for  Fuel  Economy,  Sept  6  p 

534 
Natural,  Prices  Higher,  Aug  9  p  319 
Pulverized  Coal  to  Replace  Natural, 

Dec  27  p  1560 
Tin  Plating  with  Coke  Oven,*  Dec 

13  p    1418 
Under    Pressure,    Cementation    By, 
July  19  p  147 
Gas,  Producer: 

Use  Without  Regenerators,*  Aug  2 
p  246 
Gasoline: 

Campaign  to  Reduce  Waste,  Nov  1 
p  1062 
Gear  Manufacturers: 

(See  American  Gear  Manufacturers' 
Association) 
Gears,   Methods  for  Producing   Spur, 

Nov  29  p  1295 
General  Electric  Co.: 

Dead  Front  Plug  Switch,  Sept  6  p 

533 
Solenoid    Operated    Field    Switch,* 

July  26  p  193 
Steam    Turbine    for    Boiler    Feed 

Pumps,  Aug  9  p  318 
Thermostatic   Metal,  New,*   Aug  9 

p. 320 
Transformers,  Self-Cooled,*  July  12 
p73 
General  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.: 

To  Rebuild  Plant,  July  5  p  26 
General  Vehicle  Co.: 

Plant  Taken  Over  by  Government, 
Dec  20  p  1508 
Generator  Set,  Crocker-Wheeler  Mo- 
tor,* Sept  27  p  739 
Gennett,  C.  W.,  Jr.: 

Shortage    of    10,000,000    Tons    of 
Rails,*  Dec  27  p  1525 
Germany: 

And  French  Lorraine  Iron  Ore  De- 
posits, Nov  29  p  1298 
Brass  and  Copper  Supply,  July  12  p 

105 
Conservation    of    Structural    Steel, 

Oct  11  p  875 
Converter  Explosions  in  Steel  Foun- 
dries, Sept  6  p  583 
Copper  Supply,  Oct  11  n  909 
Dismantling      of      Belgium      Steel 

Plants,  Nov  1  p  1053 
Embargo  on  Steel,  Nov  29  p  13U3 
Foreign   Trade   Organization   Busy 
on  Post-War  Business,  Sept  27 
p  733 
High-Speed    Steel,   New,    Nov    1   p 

1065 
Imports  and  Trade  After  War,  Oct 

18  p  939 
Industrial  Outlook  After  the.  War, 

July  19  p  127 
Iron    and    Manganese   Ore    Supplv. 

Nov  15  D  1189 
Metallurgical   Research,  Aug  16  p 

365 

Pig   Iron   and    Steel    Output,   May, 

Julv  19  p  147;  June,  July  and 

August,  Nov  1  p  1053 

Post-War  Trade  with,  July  12  p  83 

Steel   Industry's   War   Tasks,   July 

26  p  190 
Steel  Prices,  July  19  p  159 
Steel  Trade,  Dec  13  p  1467 
Substitute  for  Lycopodium,  Nov  29 

p  1309 
Tightening    the    Blockade    Against 

Oct  11  n  913 
Tin  Plate  Industry,  Oct  11  p  877 


Wages  in,  Dec  13  p  1453 
War  Profits,  Aug  23  p  428 
Women  in  Metal  Trades,  July  5  p  21 
Women  in  Munitions  Plant,  Dec  6  p 

1393 
Zirconium   Steel   for   Armor   Plate, 
Dec  6   p   1359 
Gier  Pressed  Steel  Co.: 

Plant  Description,*  Aug  23  p  415 
Gilbert,  A.  W.: 

Metal  Fittings  in  Overseas  Markets, 
July  5  p  24 
Gisholt  Machine  Co.: 
To  Make  Guns,  Aug  9  p  327 
Will   Continue  the   Manufacture  of 
Machine  Tools,  Aug  23  p  428 
Gits  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.: 
Oil  Cups  as   Substitute  for  Grease 
Cups,  Nov  1  p  1055 
Goethals,  Gen.  George  W.: 

Ship  Program,  July  19  p  126 
Goggles,  Strauss  &  Buegeleisen  Safe- 
ty,* Sept  6  p  535 
Gorton,  George,  Machine  Co.: 
Internal  Bar  Cutting-Off  Machine,* 
Nov  8  p  1113 
Goshen  Furnace  Remodeling,*  Oct  25 

p  1000 
Government: 

Cannot  Fix  Prices  for  Public,  Aug 

23  p  461 
Coal  Prices  Fixed,  Aug  23  p  461 
Commandeering  Machinery    (Edito- 
rial), Aug  9  p  325 
Contracting   System   Adopted,   Aug 

16  p  404 
Control   of  Coal   and   Coke,  Aug  9 

p  322 
Control  of  Industries,  July  5  p  27 
Control  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Aug  16 

p  378 
Control   of   Prices,   Merchants'   and 
Manufacturers'    Association    to 
Take  Action,  Aug  9  p  315 
Cost-Plus    System    Severely    Criti- 
cized, Sept  27  p  728 
Manufacturers    and     Section    3    of 

Lever  Act,  Aug  23  p  434 
Metallurgists  Needed  by,  Aug  23  p 

462 
Plan  to  Prevent  Strikes,  Aug  16  p 

368 
Prospects  of  Greater  Federal  Con- 
trol, Dec  27  p  1540 
Rifle   Contracts   Defended,   Sept   27 

p  736 
Takes  Over  Shipyards  at  Gloucester 

City,  N.  J.,  Dec  27  p  1547 
To  Buy  Machinery,  July  5  p  20 
Turbine  Plant  at  Buffalo,  Oct  25  p 

1001 
War  Loans,  Aug  23  p  424 
Graduating  Machine,  Noble  &  West- 
brook,*  Dec  27  p  1539 
Graphite  Lubrication,*  Sept  13  p  596 
Great  Britain: 
Alterations  in  Steel   Sections,  Aug 

23  p  429 
Artificial  Fuels  from  Dust,  July  26 

p  223 
Basic   Pig   Iron   Output,   Dec    13   p 

1459 
Bennis    Pneumatic    Ash    and    Flue 

Dust  Plant,  Nov  1  p  1061 
Check  on  Electric  Steel  (Editorial), 

Sept  27  p  754 
Cognizance  of  American  Shipbuild- 
ing, Aug  23  p  418 
Coke  Oven  Gas  and  Fuel  Problem, 

July  26  p  189 
Conserving  Blast  Furnace  Dust,  Oct 

25  p  1007 
Control  of  Lead  Supply,  Oct  18  p  961 
Copper  Needs,  July  6  p  21 
Curbs   Electric   Steel   Development, 

Sept  27  p  732 
Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron  &  Coal  Co. 

to  Extend  Plant,  Oct  18  p  963 
Efficiency  and  Fatigue  in  Munitions 

Factories,  Aug  23  p  433 
Electric    Steel    Furnaces    Installed, 
Aug  30  p  519;  Nov  22  p  1251 


Expansion  of  Steel  Industry,  Oct  4 

p  806 
Exports   and   Controlled   Prices  for 

Steel  Bars,  Sept  20  p  689 
Exports  of  Steel,  Oct  25  p  1004 
Exports  of  Sheets  and  Tin  Plates, 

July   12  p  90 
Greaves-Etchells    Electric    Furnace 
Operated  by  Boy,*  Dec  13  p  1423 
Heavy  Armor  Plate  Rolled,  Sept  13 

p  626 
Iron  Ore  Production,  1916,  Sept  20 

p  655 
Machine  for  Making  Metal  Briquets, 

Sept  20  o  711 
Machine  Tool  Order,  July  12  p  105 
Maximum  Steel  Prices,  July  19  p  171 
Mill  Rope  Drives,*  Nov  1  p  1064 
Need  of  More  Ore,  Dec  6  p  1371 
Papers  Read  at  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute Meeting,  Oct  4  p  806 
Pig  Iron  from  Scrap,  Sept  13  p  629 
Pig-Iron  Output  Increasing,  Sept  6 

p   545 
Price    Fixing    (Editorial),    July    19 

p   143 
Report  on  Iron  Ores,  Aug  2  p  242 
Restrictions    on    Chrome    Ore    and 

Benzol,  Sept  20  p  655 
Scrap  Prices,  Sept  13  p  613 
Stainless   Steel   Production  Prohib- 
ited, Oct  25  p   1018 
Steel  Exports,  May,  July  12  p  86; 
June,    Sept    13    p    613;    Third 
Quarter,  Nov  29  p  1294 
Steel  Exports  to  France,  Dec  13  p 

1458 
Steel  for  Shells  (Editorial),  Oct  18 

p  942 
Steel  Trade  After  War,  Nov  29  p 

1303 
Trade  Union  Rules  After  War,  Aug 

9  p  323 
Union  of  Steel  Chemists,  Nov  zy  p 

1293 
Urges  Sales  Agency,  July  26  p  236 
War   Supplies,  July  5  p  17 
Wire  Drawing,  Aug  9  p  308 
Women  Employees  in  Steel  Works,* 
July  26  p  197 
Greaves-Etchells  Electric  Furnace: 
Installations,   Sept   13  p   613;   Sept 
27  p  770;  Nov  8  p  1171;  Nov  22 
p  1264 
Operated  by  a  Boy,*  Dec  13  p  1423 
Greaves-Etchells      Electric      Furnace, 

American  Co.,  Aug  23  p  4.33 
Greece : 

Magnesite  Exports,   1916,  Dec  6   p 
1401 
Green,   James    A.: 
History  of  Jefferson  Iron  Co.  Fur- 
nace, July   26   p   230b 
Greenwood,  Walter: 

Steel  Plant  Electrical  Safety  Provi- 
sions, Oct  25  p  992 
Gregg,   Richard   B.: 

Labor  Turnover,  Dec  13  p  1419 
Grenet,  L.: 

Hardening     Carbon      and      Special 
Steels,  Oct  4  p  808 
Griffiths,  F.  J.: 

Chrome  Vanadium  in  Steel,  Aug  2  p 
266 
Grinding  as  Substitute  for  Milling  in 
Federal    Motor    Truck    Plant,* 
Aug  2  p  237 
Grinding  Machines: 

Besly  Spindle  for  Disk,  Oct  18  p  933 
Gardner    Vertical    Disk,*    Dec    6    p 

1351 
Hy-Grade     Automobile     Cylinder,* 

Oct  11  p  877 
Ott  Cross  Feed,*  Aug  2  n  254 
Ott  Valve  Seat,*  Nov  29  p  1289 
Noble  &  Westbrook  Automatic  Sur- 
face,* Dec  6  p  1359 
Patch   Double-Spindle   18-in.,*   Sept 

13  p  591 
Rivett  Automatic  Radial,  Oct  18  p 
927 
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Sleeper  &  Hartley  Nail  Die,*  Aug 

30  p  491 
Wilmarth    &    Morman    Automatic 
Feed  Tool,*  Dec  27  p  1527 
Grinding  Wheel  for  Munitions  Plant, 

White,  Aug  9  p  317 
Griscom-Russell  Co.: 

Quenching     and     Lubricating     Oil 
Cooler,*  Oct  25  p  999 
Grum-Grzhimailo,  V.: 

Dimensions    of    Open-Hearth    Fur- 
naces, Dec  13  p  1422 

Guns: 
Demand  for  Machine,  July  12  p  84 
Figuring  on  Carriages  for.  Sept  13  p 

629 
For  United  States  Army,  Aug  9  p 

317 
France  Gets  American  Contract  for, 

July  26  p  227 
Government    Orders    for    Machine-, 

July  5  p  32 
Government  to  Buy  Browning  Ma- 
chine, July  26  p  217 
Poole  Engineering  &   Machine  Co. 

to  Make,  Dec  27  p  1538 
Uranium  Steel  for  Linings,  July  5  p 

14 
Year's  Developments  in  Naval,  Dec 

20  p  1486 

H 

Hagan,  George  J.,  Co.: 

Steam-Jet  Ash  Conveyor,*   Dec  ,13 
p  1457 

Halligan,  H.  A.: 
Organization    of    Western    Electric 
Co.,  Dec  13  pp  1415  and  1467 

Hammers: 

Chambersburg  Double-Acting  Forg- 
ing,* Sept  13  p  600 
Haney,  Marshall: 

Manganese  Ores  of  Virginia,  Oct  11 
p  884 

Hanna,  M.  A.,  &  Co.: 

Buy  Coal  Properties,  July  26  p  217 
Take  Over  Hill  Iron  Mines,  July  19 
p  172 
Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.: 

Annual  Report,  Dec  20  p  1501 
Harder  and  McFarland: 

Chromium,  Copper  and   Nickel   Al- 
loys, July  5  p  26 
Hardinge  Brothers,  Inc.: 

To  Build  New  Plant,  Sept  27  p  750 
Hardness  Tester,  Waldo,*   Sept  13   p 

603 
Harrington,  Joseph: 

Powdered   Coal   for   Malleable   Iron 
Melting,  Dec  20  p  1498 
Harrington,  R.  F.: 

Utilizing  Burned  Sand,  Nov  1  p  1050 
Harris,  G.  A.: 

Broader  Field  for  Export  Organiza- 
tion, Dec   13  p  1456 
Harris,  H.  E.,  Engineering  Co.: 
Automatic     Press     with      Multiple 

Plungers,*  July  2  p  9 
Offset  Attachment  for  Drilling  Ma- 
chine,* Aug  23  p  423 
Testing  Machine  for  Thread   Gage 
Leads,*   Oct  18  p  937 
Harrow  Spring  Co.: 
Records  for  Heroult  Electric   Fur- 
nace Lining,  Dec  20  p  1508 
Haswell,  John  C: 

Discussion,  Malleable  Iron   and   Its 
Uses,  Nov  8  p  1121 
Hatfield,  Dr.  W.  H.: 

Steel  for  Airplanes,  Nov  15  p  1200 
Heald  Machine  Co.: 
Magnetic    Chuck   with    Rectangular 
Tops,*  Dec  20  p  1475 
Heat  Transmission  Through  Roofing, 

Dec  27  p  1526 
Heat  Treatment: 

Hardening     Carbon      and      Special 

Steels,  Oct  4  p  808 
Timken-Detroit    Axle     Co.'s     Plant 

for,*  Oct  4  p  791 
United    Alloy    Steel    Corporation's 
Plant  for,*  Dec  6  p  1347 


Heating    Economies,    Steel,    Nov    1    p 

1046 
Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.: 

First  Boiler   Still   Fit  for   Service, 
Oct  25  p  992 
Helmets,  War,  In  an  American   Fac- 
tory, Making,*.  Dec  6  p  1368 
Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co.: 
To  Forge  Guns,  Aug  23  p  426 
Heroult  Furnaces: 

Installations,  Aug  9  p  349;  Oct  11 

p  887;  Nov  15  p  1199 
Largest,  Oct  11  p  873;   Nov  15  p 

1219 
Lining  Records,  Dec  20  p  1508 
Hess   Steel  Corporation: 

Record  for  Electric  Furnace  Lining, 
Dec  6  p 
Hill,  Clarke  &  Co.: 

Removal,  July  5  p  29 
Hill  Iron  Ore  Properties  Taken  Over 
by  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  July  19 
p  172 
Hill,  Myron  F.: 

Repairing    German    Ships    by    Arc 

Welding,  Nov  8  p  1132 
Welded    Cast    Steel    Ship    Sections, 
Aug  9  p  348 

Hobbs,  J.  C: 

Boiler  for  Gas-Fuel  Economy,  Sept 
6  p  534 

Hodson,  F.: 

Pig  Iron  from  Steel  Scrap  in  Great 
Britain,  Sept  13  p  629 

Holland: 

To  Have  Steel  Plants,  Nov  1  p  1063 
Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Co.: 

Plant  to  be  Sold,  Aug  30  p  513;  Sept 
20  p  715 
Housing  Problems,  Industrial,*  Dec  27 
p  1530 

Howe,  H.  M.: 

Manganese  in  Ordnance  Steel,  Nov 

1  p  1069 
Manganese  in  Steel  Making,  Aug  2 
p  239 
Hull,  George  H.: 

Pig-iron  Reservoir  Advocated,  Nov 

29  p  1306 
Pig  Iron  Warrants,  July  12  p  71 
Hulsbrink,  Frank  J.: 

Conserving  Steel  Tools,  Oct  11  p  891 
Humbert,  Ernest: 

Low  Carbon  Ferromanganese,  Aug 
23  p  425 
Hy-Grade  Machine  Co.: 

Automobile  Cylinder  Grinding  Ma- 
chine,* Oct  11  p  877 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.: 

Absorbs  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Oct 
25  p  1018 


Illinois  Steel  Co.: 

Employees'   Lunchrooms,  Dec   27   p 

1537 
Operating  Large  Heroult  Furnaces, 

Nov  15  p  1219 
Three  Blast  Furnaces  Idle  as  Result 

of  Fire,  Dec  6  p  1377 
Imports: 

American   Iron  and   Steel   Institute 

to  Reeulate  Tin,  Nov  29  p  1336 
Canada's  Trade  with  United  States, 

Aug  16  p  370 
Ferroalloys,  Aug  16  p  403 
Ferroalloys   and   Their   Ores   to   be 

Controlled,  Dec  20  p  1500 
Ferromanganese,  May,  July  5  p  35; 

June,  Aug  2  p  257;  July,  Sept 

13  p  612;  August,  Oct  18  p  970; 

September,  Nov  8  p  1119;  Nov 

29  p  1331 

Iron  Ore,  Eight  Months,  1917,  Nov 

22  p  1251 
Manganese  Ore,  April,  July  5  p  8; 

May,  July  12  p  86;  June,  Aug 

30  p  514;  July,  Sept  27  p  777; 
August,  Oct  18  p  965;  Septem- 
ber, Nov  22  p  1236 

Terms  of  Licenses,  Dec  6  p  1367 


Trade  Regulation  by  Licenses,  Dec 
6  p  1354 
Imports    and    Exports    of    Iron    and 
Steel: 
May,  July  12  p  70;  June,  Aug  16  p 
374;  July,  Sept  13  p  610;  Sept 
20  p  654;  August,  Oct  18  p  934; 
September,  Nov  15  p  1188;  Oc- 
tober, Dec  6  p  1399;  Dec  13  p 
1428 
India: 

Manganese  Ore  Exports,  9  Months, 
July  5  p  29;  Fiscal  Year,  Nov 
1  p  1055 
Manganese  Ore   Output,  Dec  13  p 

1459 
Munition   Steel   Output,   Aug   16  p 

375 
Pig  Iron  Output,  1916,  Aug  30  p  501 
Steel  Output,  1915-1916,  Sept  13  p 
632 
Indiana  Rolling  Mill  Co.: 

Purchased    by    Galesburg    Coulter- 
Disc  Co.,  July  26  p  228 
Industrial  Electric  Furnace  Co.: 

Acquires    Snyder   Electric    Furnace 
Co.,  July  12  p  85 
Industries,    Government    Control    of, 

July  5  p  27 
Inexperience  at  a  Premium  (Editori- 
al), Dec  20  p  1482 

Ingots: 

Defects  in  Steel,  July  5  p  8 

For  Guns,  Tacony  Ordnance  Corpo- 
ration to  Make,  Sept  6  p  530 

Rolling  from  Green,*  Sept  6  p  529 

United     States     Production,     Nine 
Months,  1917,  Oct  11  p  891;  10 
Months,  Nov  15  p  1200;  Novem- 
ber, Dec  13  p  1457 
Inland  Ordnance  Co.: 

Organized,  Aug  9  p  323 
Inland  Steel  Co.: 

To  Resume  Manufacture  of  Galvan- 
ized Sheets,  Sept  20  p  716 
Institute : 

(See  American   Iron   and   Steel  In- 
stitute) 
Institute  of  Metals: 

(See  American  Institute  of  Metals) 
Insurance: 

Electric  Controller  Life  Plan,  Dec 
20  p  1471 

Group  and  Labor  Turnover,  Dec  6 
p  1398 
International    Steel    Tube    &    Rolling 
Mills,  Inc.: 

To  Build  Boiler  Tube  Mill,  Dec  20  p 
1508 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

Cast-Pipe  Freight  Rate,  Complaint 
Against,  Nov  1  p  1053 

Division  of  Car  Service,  July  19  p 
139 

Fabrication  in  Transit,  Oct  4  p  807 

Freight  Rates  Advance  Case,  Nov  8 
p  1133;  Nov  15  p  1225 

Higher  Freight  Rates  on  Iron  and 
Steel  for  Western  Railroads, 
Dec  6  p  1374 

Higher  Transcontinental  Freight 
Rates  Asked,  Nov  1  p  1095 

Light  Rail  Freight  Rate  Decision, 
Nov  1  p  1052 

Lighterage  Charges  Higher,  Dec  13 
p  1459 

Pig  Iron  Freight  Rates  to  be  Ad- 
justed Again,  Sept  6  p  570 

Railroads  to  Have  New  Hearing  on 
Freight  Rates,  Oct  25  p  1005 

Rate  Decision  Rendered,  July  5  p  14 
Inter-State  Machine  Products  Co.: 

Lubricator   for   Bearings,    Multiple 
Force  Feed,  Dec  27  p  1529 
Inventions,  To  Keep  Secret  Patented 

War,  July  5  p  47 
Iron: 

Brazilian  Ore,  Nov  22  p  1237 

British  Need  of  Ore,  Dec  6  p  1371 

British  Ore  Production,  1916,  Sept 
20  p  655 
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British  Ore  Report,  Aug  2  p  242 
Cast  in  Metal  Molds,  Structure  of,* 

Sept  20  p  656 
Consumers'  interest  in  Prices,  July 

26  p  229 
Contract  Foundry   Less  Than  Half 

Current  Prices,  Sept  6  p  549 
Corrugated,  Asbescos  Cement  Sheets 

as  Substitute,  July  26  p  221 
Effect  of  Various  Elements  in  the 

Strength  of  Cast,  Aug  2  p  261 
Embargo,  Aug  9  p  310 
Germany  and  French  Lorraine  Ore 

Deposits,  Nov  29  p  1298 
Improvement  in   Malleable,*   Oct  4 

p  802 
Malleable,  and   Its   Uses,   Nov   1   p 

1105;  Nov  8  pp  1120  and  1171 
Ore    from   Lakes   to    St.    Louis    by 

Water,*  Sept  13  p  587;  Oct  25  p 

1022 
Ore   Imports,   Eight   Months,   1917, 

Nov  22  p  1251 
Report  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Nov  15 

p  1194 
Spain's  New  Plant,  Aug  16  p  373 
Trade  Organization  for  War   (Edi- 
torial), Aug  23  p  437 
Unusual    Structures    of    Wrought,* 

Sept  6  p  538 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute: 

Fall  Meeting  Papers,  Oct  4  p  806 
Ironton  Punch  &  Shear  Co.: 

Double    Plate    Punching    Machine,* 

Aug  9  p  321 
Italy: 

Explosion  in  Foundry,  July  27  p  230a 
Maximum   Coke   Prices,   Sept  13   p 

626 


Janssen,  W.  A.: 

New  Way  to  Burn  Crude  Oil,*  Nov 

1  p  1049 
Japan: 

Copper  Output,  1916,  July  26  p  230c 
Developing   Iron  Industry,   Sept  20 

p  685 
Electric  Furnace  in,  Dec  6  p  1400 
Oriental  Steel  Mfg.  Co.,  Sept  20  p 

668 
Plates  for,  Nov  15  p  1221 
Seeking  to  Buy  Blast  Furnaces,  Oct 

18  p  939 
Ship   Plate  Orders  for    (Editorial), 

Aug  9  p  326 
Steel  Making,  Oct  11  p  882 
Steel  Plate  and  Ship  Negotiations, 

Nov  22  p  1271 
Steel    Plate   Exports,    Large    Share 

in,  Nov  15  p  1225 
To  Aid  Chinese  Enterprise,  Oct  25 

p  997 
World's  Tallest  Chimney,  July  5  p 

14 

Jefferson  Iron  Co.: 

History  of  Furnace,  July  26  p  230b 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.: 

Conveying-Machinery    Parts,    Stock 
List,  Dec  27  p  1538 
Jobbers',    Iron    and    Steel,    Status    of, 
Oct  4  p  854 

Johns,  Cosmo: 

Refractories  in  Steel  Industry,  Aug 

2  p  248 
Johnson,  C.  W.: 

Vice-President    American    Institute 
of  Metals,*  Oct  18  p  968 
Johnson,  J,  E.,  Jr.: 

Our  Manganese  and  Chromium  Sup- 
plies, Nov  29  p  1328 
Joint,  Nuttall  One-Piece  Expansion,* 

July  26  p  198 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.: 
Plate  Mill  Started,  Aug  2  p  291 
Strike  at  Eliza  Furnaces,  Sept  20  p 
712;   Sept  27  p   751;  Oct  11  p 
905 
Washington  Office,  Auc  9  p  321 
Jones,  W.  A.,  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.: 
Minimizing  Lost  >lotion,*  Sept  27  p 
725 


Jones,  W.  J.: 

Refractories     for     Steel     Furnaces, 
Sept  27  p  731 
Jonson,  Ernst: 

Brass  and  Bronze   Inspection,  Sept 
6  p  540 
Judicial  Decisions: 

(See  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Manu- 
facturers) 
Judson  Mfg.  Co.: 

Government    Contract   for    Vessels, 

Aug  2  p  242 
To   Install   New  Open-Hearth    Fur- 
nace, Sept  27  p  727 

K 

Kelly- Atkinson  Construction  Co. : 
Composite   Ships  to   be   Built  near 
Mobile,  Aug  9  p  323 
Kennedy,  D.  R.: 

Steel  Plant  Accidents,  Oct  25  p  998 
Kennedy,  R.  E.: 

Economical     Production     of     Small 
Cores,*  Oct  11  p  878 
Kennedy,  Samuel  H.: 

Government's    Labor    Shortage,    A 
Why  for,  Nov  1  p  1069 
Kennedy,  Walter  C: 

Energy  Consumption  and  Other  Da- 
ta on  Electric  Furnaces 
Kent,  Dr.  William: 

Tongue   and    Ear   Versus    Eye   and 
Hand,  July  19  p  128 
Kenyon,  Otis  A.: 

Influence  of  Current  on  Arc  Welds, 
Dec  6  p  1398 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.: 

Blooming   Mill    Started,   July   26   p 
203 

Kilbourne  &  Clark  Mfg.  Co.: 

To  Build  Radio  Sets,  July  5  p  57 
Kilby,  J.  N.: 

Steel  Ingot  Defects,  July  5  p  8 
Klinkenberg,  Adolph: 

Carbohydrates  as  Steel  Deoxidizer, 
Nov  1  p  1062 
Koppers,  H.,  Co.: 

By-Products  Coke  Ovens  in  United 

States,  Oct  4  p  852 
Toluol  from  City  Gas,  Nov  22  p  1275 
Kreuzpointner,  Paul: 

Broader  Scope  for  Vocational  Train- 
ing, Sept  13  p  590 
Competitive  Education  Between  Na- 
tions, Oct  25  T)  984 
Krom-nik  Gear  Co.: 

Organized,  July  12  p  113 


Labor: 

Accident  Hazards  of  Forming  and 
Forging  Machines,  Dec  6  p  1350 

Accident  Hazards  of  Sheet  Mills, 
Dec  27  p  1547 

Adjustment  to  War,  Dec  6  p  1364 

Alien  and  Industrial  Worker,  Aug 
23  p  430 

Allocation  and  Dilution  of  (Edito- 
rial), Oct  25  p  1003 

Bridgeport  Machmists  to  Strike, 
Sept  20  p  711 

Carbon  Steel  Co.  Defends  Action  in 
Paying  Bonuses,  Nov  8  p  1153 

Child  Labor  Law,  Radical  Depar- 
ture, Sept  6  p  532 

Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering 
Co.'s  Annual  Bonus  Plan,  Dec 
27  p  1562 

Closed  or  Open  Shop?  Oct  11  p  916 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron's  Wage  In- 
creases, Aug  30  p  494 

Concrete  Housing  Development  by 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.* 
Oct  11  p  867 

Conditions  During  War  (Editorial), 
Aug  2  p  271 

Conscription  Probably  Not  Necessa- 
ry, Dec  13  p  1412 

Copper  Miners  Agree  to  Arbitrate, 
Oct  18  p  932 

Copper  Miners'  Strikes,  July  5  p  57 


Cost  of  Health  Supervision,  Aug  30 
p  492 

Court  Decisions  on  Questions,  Nov 
22   p   1236 

Draft  and,  Aug  23  p  441 

Employment  of  Women  in  Youngs- 
town,  July  19  p  147 

Enlistments  from  Munitions  Plants 
Stopped  in  New  England,  Dec 
20  p  1484 

Exemptions  Needed  for  War  Deliv- 
eries (Editorially),  Sept  27  p 
754 

Exemption  Questions,  Aug  2  p  293 

Exemptions  of  Employees  to  Draft, 
Aug  9  p  350 

Fatalities  in  Mines  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Works,  Dec  20  p  1507 

First-Aid  Work  at  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Nov  29  p  1288 

Government  Favors  Short  Hours, 
Nov  22  p  1274 

Government  Help   (Editorial),  July 

26  p  201 

Government  Plan  to  Prevent 
Strikes,  Aug  16  p  368 

Government  Steel-Plant  Accident 
Statistics,  Dec  6  p  1359 

Government  to  Intervene  in  Case  of 
Railroad  Strike,  Nov  22  p  1273 

Group  Insurance  and  Turnover,  Dec 
6  p  1398 

Houses  Needed  for  Government  Em- 
ployees, Nov  8  p  1154 

How  to  Prepare  Soldier  Cripples  for 
Industry,*  Oct  25  p  981 

Illinois  Steel  Employees  Lunch- 
rooms, Dec  27  p  1537 

Illiterate  Worker  in  War  Time, 
Aug  16  p  372 

Industrial  Housing  Problems,*   Dec 

27  p  1530 

Industrial  Workers  and  Medical 
Inspection,  July  19  p  144 

Investigation  of  Accidents,  Nov  15 
p  1201  . 

Leaders  Stop  Strike  (Editorial), 
Aug  9  p  325 

Life  Insurance  at  Electric  Control- 
ler Plant,  Dec  20  p  1471 

Loyal  Foreign  Workers  (Editorial), 
Dec  20  p  1482 

Loyalty  of  Free  Workingmen  (Edi- 
torial), Sept  13  p  608 

Managing  Alien  Workers  in  War 
Time,  Aug  2  p  252 

Many  Plants  Idle  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Aug  2  p  241 

Maryland  Compulsory  Work  Law, 
Oct  4  p  853 

May  Be  Transported  to  Pacific 
Coast,  Dec  20  p  1506 

Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation Discuss  Problems, 
Aug  16  p  373 

Milwaukee  Opposed  to  Negro,  Nov 
15  p  1189 

Misguided  Acts  of  Organized  (Edi- 
torial), Nov  1  p  1072 

Mobilization  of,  Nov  15  p   1224 

Mobilizing  Man  Power  (Editorial), 
Nov  29  p  1304 

Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.  Adopts 
Group  Insurance,  Aug  30  p  479 

Naval  Employees  Increasing,  July 
19  p  145 

National  Conditions  Considered, 
Sept  13  p  588 

Negro  Migration,  July  12  p  91 

New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.  Fostering 
the  Shop  Spirit,*  Nov  2  p  1285 

New  Leadership  Needed  (Edito- 
rial), July  12  p  89 

Niles  Tool  Works  Co.  Granted  In- 
junction Against  Molders'  Un- 
ion, Oct  18  p  969 

No  Shortage  Expected  in  Pitts- 
burgh, July  26  p  221 

Organizing  to  Cause  Strike  Illegal, 
Dec  13  p  1436 

Output  and  Fatigue,  July  19  p  141 
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Pacifice  Coast  Strike,  Investigation, 
Oct  18  p  936;  Ended,  Nov  8  p 
1158 

Peril  of  Closed  Shop,  Nov  29  p  1292 

Problem  in  Shipbuilding,  Nov  22  p 

1240 
Puddlers  and  Mill  Workers  Receive 
Highest     Wages     Ever     Paid, 
Sept  6  p  545 

Puddlers'  Wages  Advanced,  Nov  15 
p  1189 

Selective  Exemption  of  Workers 
(Editorial),  Aug  2  p  270 

Serious  Troubles  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Oct  11  p  914 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 
to  Insure  Workers,  Oct  11  p 
885 

Shop  Dividends  Due  to  Personnel 
Work,*  Nov  1  p  1058 

Shortage,  A  Why  for  Govern- 
ment's, Nov  1  p  1069 

Shortage  Interferes  with  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Oct  18  p  962 

Shortage  Survey  in  New  York 
State,  Dec  13  p  1435 

Skilled  Men  Drafted  for  War  Duty, 
Nov  8  p  1118  and  1170 

State  Exchanges,  Dec  20  p  1487 

Statement  Wanted  of  Government 
Policy,  Nov  8  p  1135 

Steel  Corporation  Again  Advances 
Wages,  Sept  27  p  751 

Steel  Industry's  Wage  Advance 
(Editorial),  Sept  27  p  753 

Steel  Plant  Accidents,  Oct  25  p  998 

Strike  at  Eliza  Furnaces  of  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Sept  20  p 
712;  Sept  27,  p  751;  Oct  11  p 
905 

Strike  of  Building  Trades  at  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  Oct  25  p  1023 

Strikes  at  Boston,  Nov  22  p  1251 

Switchmen's  Strike  Ended,  Aug  2  p 
275 

Turnover  Records,  Dec  13  p  1419 

Undivided  Loyalty  of  Government 
Employees  Demanded  (Edi- 
torial), Oct  18  p  941 

Union  Foes  (Editorial),  Nov  15  p 
1196 

Union  Not  Recognized  in  Alabama 
Mines,  Sept  6  p  571 

Unique  Engineering  Agency,  Oct  11 
p  914 

Wage  Advances,  Bonuses  and 
Strikes,  Aug  30  p  494;  Sept  6 
p  572;  Sept  13  p  612;  Sept  27 
p  780;  Oct  4  pp  811  and  853; 
Oct  11  p  914 

Wage  Advances,  Views  on,  Oct  11 
p  890 

Wages  of  Men  and  Women  in  Ger- 
many, Dec  13  p  1452 

Wages  of  Puddlers  and  Mill  Work- 
ers Advanced,  July  12  p  111 

Wages  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Workers  Advanced,  Nov  15  p 
1225 

Wages  in  Navy  Yards,  Oct  11  p  915 

War-Time,  and  the  Unions  (Edi- 
torial), July  19  p  143 

War  with  Austria  Has  Little  Effect, 
Dec  13  p  1451 

Welfare  Work  in  Foundries,*  Sept 
20  p  666 

Wisconsin  Aliens  May  Recover 
Compensation,  Dec  6  p  1352 

Wisconsin's  New  Compensation 
Law,  Sept  13  p  607 

Women  Employees  in  British  Steel 
Works,*  July  26  p  196 

Women  in  German  Metal  Trades, 
July  5  p  21 

Women  in  German  Munition  Plants, 
Dec  6  p  1393 

Women  in  Iron  and  Steel  Trades, 
Sept  27  p  730 

Women  Replace  Men  in  Inspection" 
Department  of  Burroughs  Plant, 
Dec  20  p  1477 

Women  to  Be  Employed  in  Ports- 


mouth  Navy   Yard,   Nov  22   p 
1253 
Workmen    and    Performance    (Edi- 
torial), Nov  22  p  1248 
Workmen's  Legal  Rights,  Aug  2  p 
264 
Labor  Legislation:  (See  American  As- 
sociation    for     Labor     Legisla- 
tion) 
Laboratory,     Aeronautical     Research, 

July  12  p  83 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.: 

Quarterly     Statement,    July     19     p 

160;  Oct  18  p  961 
Steel-Making  Costs,  Aug  16  p  401 
Ladle: 
Davis  Self-Skimming,*  July  12  p  69 
Stopper,     Mechanically     Operated,* 
Aug  9  p  309 
Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  Co.: 

Air  Compressor,  Small  Direct-Con- 
nected,* Nov  1  p  1051 
Lake  Superior  Corporation: 
Annual  Meeting,  Oct  11  p  905 
Cunningham,     Wilfred     H.,     Presi- 
dent,* Sept  6  p  568 
Lake  Superior  Ore: 
Production,     United     States,     1916, 

Aug  23  p  459 
Shipments,  June,  July  12  p  113; 
July,  Aug  9  p  319;  Aug,  Sept 
13  p  626;  Sent,  Oct  11  p  881; 
Oct,  Nov  8  p  1153;  Nov,  Dec  13 
p  1412 
Shipments  in  1917  Less  than  1916, 

Dec  20  p  1503 
Two  Mines  Sold,  Nov  8  p  1127 
Lanahan,  Frank: 

Malleable  Iron  and  Its  Uses,  Discus- 
sion, Nov  8  p  1121 
Landis  Machine  Co.: 
Threading    Machine    for     Staybolt 
Tubes,*  Oct  4  p  801 
Langenberg,  F.  C: 

Cementation   by    Gas   Under   Pres- 
sure, July  19  p  147 
Lanman,  E.  B.,  Co.: 

Purchases    Riverdale    Rolling    Mill, 
Aug  9  p  329 
Lathes: 

American  14-In.  with  Special  Feed,* 

Oct  25  p  991 
Cincinnati  Heavy  Duty  for  Shells,* 

Aug  2  p  255 
Crawford     15-In.    for    Toolrooms,* 

Nov  29  p  1293 
Davis  12-In.  Toolroom,*  Aug  2  p  251 
Luster-Jordan  for  Turning  Torpedo 

Heads,*  Aug  23  p  432 
Master  13-In.  Geared,*  Oct  25  p  997 
MoUer    Ball    Bearing    Center    for 
Shell,*  Dec  6  p  1351 
Lava  Crucible  Co.: 

To  Develop  New  Design  of  Crucible, 
July  5  p  51 
Le  Chatelier,  H.: 

Carbon  Analysis  by  Color,  Sept  20 
p  712 
Lead: 

British  Control  of,  Oct  18  p  961 
United  States  Production,  First  Half 
1917,  Sept  6  p  583;  Nov  29  p 
1303 
Leather  Belt   Specifications,   Dec  6   p 

1351 
Leather  Belting  Makers'  Association: 
Operations   and    Results,   Oct   18   p 
928 
Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.: 

Optical  Pyrometer,*  Aug  2  p  243 
Lewis,  Richard  G.: 

Centennial  of  First  Rolling  Mill  in 
United  States,  Sept  6  p  549 
Lewis-Shepard  Co.: 

Industrial    Lift    Truck    for    Heavy 

Loads,  Dec  27  p  1526 
War-Time    Industrial    Lift    Truck,* 
Oct  18  p  927 
Liberty  Loan: 

Machinery   Trade   to   Aid,   Oct   4   p 
849 


Subscriptions,  Oct  18  p  945;  Oct  25 

p  1023;  Nov  1  p  1096;  Nov  15 

p  1193;  Nov  22  p  1274 

Youngstown    Sheet    &    Tube    Co.'s 

Campaign,  Nov  15  p  1193 

Liberty  Mill  Started,  Carnegie,  Oct  25 

p  1022;  Nov  1  p  1048 
Liberty  Ordnance  Co.: 

Purchases  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co., 
Oct  25  p  1001 

Liberty  Steel  Co.: 

To  Build  Tin  Plate  Plant,  Aug  30 
p  478 
Licenses: 

Articles  Not  Requiring,  Oct  4  p  847 
Export  Situation,  Oct  4  p  855 
Forms  for  Export,  Aug  23  p  440 
Government  Policy  Announced,  Oct 

18  p  960 
Import  Trade  Regulation,  Dec  6  p 

1354 
Manufacture  Under  Enemy  Aliens' 

Patents,  Nov  8  p  1156 
Terms  of  Import,  Dec  6  p  1367 
Traffic  Executive   to   Issue,  Dec   20 
p  1485 
Lighterage  Charges: 

Higher,  Dec  13  p  1459 
Limestone : 

For  Furnace  Flux,  1916,  Aug  30  p 

521 
Furnace,   Taken   for   Camp   Roads, 
Nov  29  p  1325 
Locknut,  Bolt  and  Washer  Combina- 
tion, Permanent  Products  Co.,* 
Dec  13  p  1413 
Locomotives : 

Building  (Editorial).  Dec  27  p  1044 
Orders,  July  5  p  56;  July  19  p  146; 
Aug  2  p   291;   Sept  13  p   610; 
Nov  15  p  1225 
Shortage    in    Pacific    Coast   States, 
Dec  27  p  1546 
Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Officers,  July  19  p  170 
London,  W.  J.  A.: 

Standardization      of     Specifications 
for  Small  Turbines,  Dec   13   p 
1421 
Long  &  Allstatter  Co.: 

Chicago  Men  Buy  Control  of,  Aug 

30  p  484 
Gate  Shear,  Large,*  Sept  27  p  739 
Louden,   Herman   P.: 

Tool  Holders  and  Expanding  Man- 
drel,* Nov  22  p  1241 
Lovell,  R.  Goulburn: 

Coal     Briquetted     from     Ashes     or 
Dusts,  July  26  p  223 
Lubrication: 

Graphite,*  Sept  13  p  596 
Oil   Cups   as   Substitute  for  Grease 
Cups,  Nov  1  p  1055 
Lubricator,  Interstate  Multiple  Force 

Feed,  Dec  27  p  1529 
Lucey  Mfg.  Corporation: 

McLain    Furnace    Installation,    Aug 
23  p  462 
Lufkin  Rule  Co.: 

Table  of  Tap  Drills,  Sept  6  p  531 
Lundberg,  Charles: 

Gier  Pressed  Steel  Co.  Expansion,* 
Aug  23  p  415 
Luster-Jordan  Co.: 

Lathe  for  Turning  Torpedo  Heads,* 
Aug  23  p  432 
Lycopodium,    German    Substitute   for, 

Nov  29  p  1309 
Lyndon,  George  W.: 

Mechanics     of     the     Chilled     Iron 
Wheel,  July  19  p  140 
Lysholm  Plate  Punch  Table,*  Aug  23 
p  431 

M 

McAdara,  D.  J.,  Jr.: 

Alternation  Torsion  Tests,*  July  19 

p  125 
McDonald    Mill    Started,    Oct    25    p 

1006 
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McFarland  and  Harder: 

Chromium,  Copper  and  Nickel  Al- 
loys, July  5  p  26 
McKinley  Memorial  Dedicated,  Oct  11 

p  893 
McLain's  System,  Inc.: 

Furnace  for  Houston  Foundry,  Aug 
23  p  462 
McMurray,  Max: 

President  Cromwell  Steel  Co.,*  Sept 
20  p  681 
Machine  Tool  Builders: 

(See  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers' Association) 

Machine  Tools: 

Active   Buying  in   Pittsburgh,   Oct 

18  p  942 
British  Order  for,  July  12  p  105 
Experts  for  Supervision  of,  Oct  11 

p  905 
Forward  Look  in  (Editorial),  Nov 

15  p  1198 
Industry  and  War  (Editorial),  Oct 

4  p  830 
Merryweather,  G.  E.,  in  Charge  for 

Government,  Oct  25  p  1026 
Priority  in    (Editorial),   Oct  25  p 

1003 
Scarce  for  Government  Work,  Dec 

20  p  1514 
Machine  Works,  W.  W. : 

Drilling  Machine  for  Light  Work,* 

Aug  2  p  254 
Machinery: 

American  in  Russia,  July  5  p  26 
Government  to  Buy,  July  5  p  20 
Norwegian    Market  for   American, 

Aug  23  p  458 
Scotland's  Need  After  the  War,  Oct 

25  p  985 
Machinery  Club  of  Chicago: 

Opening  of  Club  Rooms,  Oct  4  p  831 
Magnesite: 

Grecian  Exports,  1916,  Dec  6  p  1401 
Production,    United     States,     1916, 

Dec  6  p  1397 
Magnet  Steel  Containing  Chromium, 

Permanent,  July  26  p  197 
Mahon,  James  J.: 

Manganese  in  Ordnance  Steel,  Aug 

23  p  438 
Mahoning  Valley  Blast  Furnace,  Ac- 
tivity in.  Sept  6  p  545 
Malleable  Iron  Discussion  at  Foundry- 
men's  Convention,  Oct  4  p  819 
Man    Power,   Mobilizing    (Editorial), 

Nov  29  p  1304 
Management: 

Cleveland     Crane     &     Engineering 

Co.'s  Annual  Bonus  Plan,  Dec 

27  p  1562 
Economical     Production    of    Small 

Cores,*  Oct  11  p  878 
Factory,  Aug  23  p  428 
Following  Up   Purchase  Orders  in 

Small  Plants,  Nov  29  p  1307 
Moore    Drop    Forging    Co.    Adopts 

Group  insurance,  Aug  30  p  479 
New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.  Fostering 

the  Shop  Spirit,*  Nov  29  p  1285 
Planning    Department    in    Modem 

Shops,*  Sept  6  pp  537  and  584 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

to  Insure  Workers,  Oct  11  p  885 
Shop   Dividends   Due  to  Personnel 

Work,*  Nov  Ip  1058 
Simple  System  of  Foundry  Account- 
ing,* Sept  20  p  682 
Steel  plant  Electrical   Safety   Pro- 
visions, Oct  25  p  992 
Visualizing    Promises    of    Material 

Shipments,*  Oct  11  p  865 
Wage  Dispensing  Scheme,  Aug  16  p 

369 
Welfare  Work  in  Foundries,*  Sept 

20  p  666 
Mandrel   and    Tool    Holders,    Louden 

Expanding,*  Nov  22  p  1241 
Manganese: 
American  Company  Shipping  Bra- 
zilian Ore,  Aug  23  p  458 
Brazilian  Exports,  Nov  22  p  1264 


Concentration  of  Low-Grade  Ores, 
Sept  13  p  607 

Co-operation  in  Problem  (Edito- 
rial), Nov  8  p  1132;  Nov  8  p 
1158 

Deoxidizing  Basic  Steel  with  a  Sav- 
ing of,  Nov  29  p  1294 

Germany's  Supply,  Nov  15  p  1189 

In  Ordnance  Steel,  Aug  23  p  438; 
Nov  1  p  1069;  Nov  15  p  1198 

In  Steel  Making,  Aug  2  p  239 

In  the  Basic  Open  Hearth  (Edito- 
rial), Nov  29  p  1305 

India's  Ore  Exports,  Nine  Months, 
July  5  p  29;  Fiscal  Years,  Nov 
1  p  1055 

India's  Ore  Output,  Dec  13  p  1459 

Mining  Engineers  to  Discuss,  Sept 
13  p  632 

More  Urgent  Call  for  (Editorial), 
Aug  2  p  272 

Ore  Imports,  April,  July  5  p  8; 
May,  July  12  p  86;  June,  Aug 
30  p  514;  July,  Sept  27  p  777; 
August,  Oct  18,  p  965 ;  Septem- 
ber, Nov  22  p  1236; 

Ore  Mining  Expansion,  Dec  20  p 
1508 

Ore  Output,  1917,  Estimated,  July 
12  p  82 

Ore  Prices,  Dec  6  p  Ji359 

Ore  Production,  1917,  Estimated, 
Dec  27  p  1566 

Our  Steel  Industry's  Supplies,  July 
26  p  224 

Pig  Iron  in  the  Open  Hearth,  High, 
Nov  29  p  1336 

Present  Status,  Nov  29  p  1328 

Problems,  Oct  18,  p  936 

Record  in  Products  (Editorial), 
Sept  6  p  548 

Russian  Ore  Exports,  1916,  July  5 
^  p  29 

Silico,  and  Carbon  Electrodes,  New 
Companv  to  Make,  Oct  4  p  849 

Spain's  Exports,  First  Half,  1917, 
Oct  25  p  1007 

Stimulus  to  Mining  (Editorial), 
July  12  p  90 

Utilizing  Domestic  Supplies,  Nov  29 
p  1290 

Virginia  Ore,  Investigating,  Nov  29 
p  1299 

Virginia  Ores,  Oct  11  p  884 
Manganiferous   Ores  in   New  Mexico 

for  Spiegel,  Dec  13  p  1460 
Mansfield  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.: 

Operating  New  Sheet  Mill,  Oct  18 
P  937 
Manufacturers : 

To  Organize  by  Industries,  Dec  6  p 

1371 
Views  of  Government's  Attitude  on 
Steel  Prices,  Aug  2  p  272 
Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association: 

Organized,  Aug  9  p  347 
Manufacturers'  Associations: 

(See  National  Conference  of  State 
Manufacturers'  Association) 
Manufacturing  Industries  to  Be  Clas- 
sified for  War  Work,  Nov  22  p 
1231 
Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Co.: 

Calculating  Machine,  Aug  30  p  522 
Maritime  Motor  Car  Co.,  Ltd.: 

Controller    for    Hoisting    Engines,* 
Nov  1  p  1057 
Mark  Mfg.  Co.: 

To    Build    Homes    for    Employees, 
Aug  30  p  514 
Marshall  Foundry  Co.: 

Buys    Ingot    Mold    Department    of 
Pittsburgh  Iron  &  Steel  Foun- 
dries Co.,  Nov  22  p  1271 
Maryland  Compulsory  Work  Law,  Oct 

4  p  853 
Maskrey,  A.  E.: 

Pickling      Machine,      Motor-Driven 
Vertical,*  Nov  15  p  1187 
Mason,  Dr.  William: 

Alternating  Stress  Experiments  on 
Steel,*  Oct  11  p  874 


Massillon  Steel  Casting  Co.: 
New  Foundry,  Oct  4,  799 
Master  Machine  Tool  Co.: 
Lathe       for       Toolrooms,       13-In. 
Geared,*  Oct  25  p  997 
Mathews,  Dr.  John  A.: 

Magnet     Steel     Containing     Chro- 
mium, July  26  p  197 
Matthews  Iron  &  Mining  Co.: 

Leases  Ore  Land,  July  19  p  137 
Mauland,  T.: 

High  Sulphur  Cast  Iron,  Dec  6  p 
1366 
Measuring       Instrument,       Scientific 

Hardness,*  Nov  8  p  1119 
Merchant  Marine: 

American,  Nov  15  p  1174 
New,  Dec  6  p  1360 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation : 
Action   on   Government   Control  of 

Prices,  Aug  9  p  315 
Labor  Problems  Discussed,  Aug  16 

p  373 
Organizing     Baltimore     Industries 
for  War  Work,  Dec  27  p  1566 
Meron,  Frederic: 

Factory  Management,  Aug  23  p  428 
Wage  Dispensing  Scheme,  Aug  16 
p  369 
Merryweather,  G.  E. : 

In    Charge    of  .Machine    Tools    for 
Government,  Oct  25  p  1026 
Mesta  Machine  Co.: 

Iversen    Valves    for    Blowing    En- 
gines,* Sept  27  p  731 
Metal  Trades  Association: 

(See  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation) 
Metal  Deformation,  Plastic,  Nov  1  p 

1066 
Metals : 

Alloy,  Aug  23  p  427 

General  Electric  Thermostatic,*  Aug 

9p320 
Production    of    Secondary,    United 
States,  1916,  Nov  8  p  1126 
Metallurgists  Needed  by  Government, 

Aug  23  p  462 
Metalwood  Co.: 

Press     for     Straightening     Crank- 
shafts,* Aug  2  p  250 
Metric  System: 

Helping  the  Enemy,  Oct  4  p  830 
In    Munitions    Manufacture     (Edi- 
torial), Sept  13  p  609 
Meyer,  Wilhelm: 

(Germany's  Industrial  Outlook  After 
the  War,  July  19  p  127 
Meyers,  F.  C: 

Better    Methods    Needed   for    Han- 
dling Freight,  Dec  13  p  1434 
Midland  Electric  Steel  Co.: 
To  Install  Booth-Hall  Electric  Fur- 
nace, Aug  30  p  519 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.: 
Contract  for  Gogebic  Ore,  Aug  30 

p  519 
Dinkey,  Alva  C,  President,  Nov  15 

p  1187 
Quarterly  Statement,  Aug  9  p  342; 

Nov  15  p  1215 
Work    Stopped    on    Cambria    Plate 
Mill,  July  19  p  146 
Miller,  Dwight  D.: 

Electric    Furnace    in    Non-Ferrous 
Industry,  Nov  8  p  1122 
Miller,  W.  Stuart: 

British     Exports     of     Commercial 
Steel,  Oct.  25  p  1004 
Milling  Machines: 

Cleveland  Vise  for,*  Dec  6  p  1353 
Moline  Special  Drilling  and,*   Nov 

29  p  1297 
Remington,  Guard  for  Cutter  on,* 

Nov  1  p  1065 
Taylor  &  Fenn  Vertical,*  Nov  22  p 
1241 
Mineral    Production,    United    States, 

1916,  Oct  11  p  909 
Mining  Engineers: 

(See  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers) 
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Mining  Experiment  Station,  Aug  23  p 

420 
Mississippi  Valley  Iron  Co.: 

Lake  Ore  to  St.  Louis  by  Water,* 
Sept  13  p  587;  Oct  25  p  1022 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad: 
Magnetic  Separator  in  Coal  Pulver- 
izing Plant,  Nov  1  p  1062 
Mixer,  Smith  Chain-Driven  Concrete, 

Dec  20  p  1475 
Modern  Foundry  Co.: 

Cutting  Cost  of  Cupola  Charging,* 
Dec  13  p  1411 
Moldenke,  Dr.  Richard: 

Foundry  Problems,  Sept  20  p  663 
Moline  Machinery  Co.: 

Milling  and  Drilling  Machine,  Spe- 
cial,* Nov  29  p  1297 
Moller,  J.  A.: 

Ball     Bearing     Center     for     Shell 

Lathes,*  Dec  6  p  1351 
Saw  Attachment  for  Shaping  Ma- 
chines,* Aug  2  p  268 
Moore  Drop  Forging  Co. : 

Group  Insurance,  Aug  30  p  479 
Moore,  Enos: 
Devices    to    Facilitate    Shell-Mak- 
ing,* Aug  2  p  260 
Moore,  H.  F.: 
Oxy-Acetylene     Welded     Joints, 
Strength,  Dec  20  p  1471 
Morgan  Construction  Co.: 
Motor-Driven   Wire   Drawing   Ma- 
chines,* Aug  16  p  377 
Morgans,  T.  D. : 

Investigation  of  Acid  Open-Hearth 
Heat,*  Oct  18  p  930 
Morris  Machine  Tool  Co.: 
Radial     Drilling     Machine     Tilting 
Table,*  Dec  6  p  1355 
Moss,  Sanford  A.: 

Turbo  Units  Versus   Gas  Engines, 
Sept  6  pp  542  and  583 
Motorcycles,  Standardizing,  July  12  p 

82 
Motors : 
Crocker- Wheeler  Squirrel  Cage  In- 
duction,* Oct  11  p  869 
Electric  in  Steel  Mills,*  Nov  1  pp 

1045  and  1105 
Liberty,  First  Completed,  Oct  18  p 

938 
Rating  Rolling  Mill,  Nov  8  p  1170 
Reliance  Direct  Current,*  July  19 

p  133 
Use  of  Liberty  Limited,  Nov  29  p 

1331 
Waukesha  Motor  Co.  Delivers  First 
Liberty  in  Record  Time,  Oct  18 
p  967 
Movable     Platform    for    Assembling 
Springs,  Detroit,*  Oct  18  p  938 
Munitions : 
And    Ordnance    Investigation,    De- 
fective, Sept  13  p  633 
Canadian  Buying,  July  5  p  19 
General   Munitions    Board   to    Sys- 
tematize Shipments,  July  19  p 
124 
Machines  for  Making,*   July  19  p 

138 
Progress   in    Supplying,    Dec   20   p 

1472;  Dec  27  p  1548 
Speeding  Shipments  for  War  Work, 

Dec  6  p  1400 
White  Grinding  Wheel  for  Plants, 
Aug  9  p  317 
Munitions  Board,  General: 
To  Systematize  Shipments,  July  19 
p  124 
Murphy,  H.  D.: 
Following  Up   Purchase   Orders   in 

Small  Plants,  Nov  29  p  1307 
Helping  the  Enemy,  Oct  4  p  830 
Pedagogical    Influence,    July    26    p 

230c 
Wage  Advances,  Oct  11  p  890 
Myers,  David  M.: 

Inefficiency  in  the  Boiler  Room,  Dec 
27  p  1538 


N 

Nail,  Wire,  Trade  and  Price  Regula- 
tion, July  19  p  146 
National  Association  of  Brass  Manu- 
facturers : 
Meeting,  July  12  p  87 
National   Association   of   Ornamental 
Iron  and  Bronze  Manufacturers: 
Annual  Meeting,  Sept  27  p  741 
National    Association    of    Purchasing 
Agents : 
Convention   Proceedings,   Oct  11   p 
911;  Oct  25  p  992 
National   Association   of   Waste   Ma- 
terial Dealers: 
Co-operation  Needed,  Oct  18  p  963 
National  Conference  of  State  Manu- 
facturers' Associations: 
Meeting,  Dec  6  p  1363 
National  Electric  Welder  Co.: 

Purchased   by   Federal   Machine   & 
Welder  Co.,  Oct  11  p  882 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council: 
Convention  Announcement,  Dec  20 

p  1507 
Price  Fixing  and  Production,  Nov 
29  p  1288 
National  Founders'  Association: 
Convention  Proceedings,  Nov  15  p 
1195;  Nov  22  p  1242 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  As- 
sociation : 
Convention,  Oct  25  p  996 
National  Iron  Works,  Ltd.: 
Centrifugal    Cast-iron    Pipe,*    Nov 
29  p  1299 
National  Laboratory  for  Physical  Sci- 
ence and  Mechanics  in  France, 
Aug  9  p  311 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  As- 
sociation : 
Convention   Proceedings,   Nov   1   p 
1092;  Nov  8  pp  1114  and  1167 
National  Metal  Trades  Association: 
Boston  Branch  to  Hold  a  "Win-the- 
War"  Meeting,  Nov  15  p  1186 
Cincinnati  Outing,  July  19  p  172 
National  Safety  Council: 

Convention  Announcement,  Aug  23 

p  435 
Convention  Proceedings,  Sept  13  p 
613;  Sept  20  p  690 
National  Smoke  Prevention  Associa- 
tion: 
Convention,  Oct  4  p  851 
National  Supply  and  Machinery  Deal- 
ers' Association: 
Convention,  Nov  8  p  1124 
To   Meet   in    Cleveland,   Nov   29   p 
1333 
National  Tube  Co.: 

Discount  Cards,  New,  Nov  8  p  1157 

Kewanee  Plant  Sold  to  Walworth 

Mfg.  Co.,  July  12  p  113;  Aug  9 

p  341 

Three-in-One  Piping,*  Oct  25  p  993 

Work  Started  on  New  Plant,  July 

12p91 

Naval  Employees  Increasing,  July  19 

p  145 
Naval     Ordnance,     Year's     Develop- 
ments in,  Dec.  20  p  1486 
Navy  Department: 

Additional  Appropriations,  July  27 

p  203 
Bidders   to   Be   Given   Fair   Treat- 
ment, Sept  13  p  595 
Can  Build  32  Ships  at  a  Time,  July 

12  p  105 
Fixing  Prices  for  Contracts,  Dec  13 

p  1420 
Huge  Program,  Oct  11  p  915 
Norfolk  Yard  Appropriation,  July 

19  p  172 
Projectile  Plant,  July  12  p  87 
Pushing  Destroyers  and   Merchant 

Ships,  Aug  2  p  258 
Specifications    for    Steel    Castings, 

July  12  p  83 
Washington  Shops  to  Cost  $7,500,- 
000,  July  26  p  198 


Negro  Labor,  Milwaukee  Opposed  to, 

Nov  15  p  1189 
Negro  Migration,  July  12  p  91 
Neilson-Barton  Chuck  Co. : 

To    Manufacture    Eclipse    Chucks, 
Sept  20  p  683 
Nelson,  B.  S.: 

Burning  Fuel  Oil,  July  19  p  165 
Nesbitt,  C.  E.: 

Silica   Brick  Requirements,   Sept  6 
p  533 
New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.: 
Field  Day,  Oct  4  p  853 
Fostering  the  Shop  Spirit,*  Nov  29 
p  1285 
New  England: 

Foundry  Activity  in  War  Period,* 

Sept  20  pp  650  and  724 
New  Foundries,*  Sept  20  p  645 
New  England  Iron  and  Hardware  As- 
sociation : 

Annual  Outing,  Sept  27  p  743 
New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co. : 

Consolidated  with  Pusey  &  Jones 
Shipbuilding  and  Pennsylva- 
nia Shipbuilding  Companies, 
Dec  20  p  1503 

Newark  Engineering  &  Refrigerating 
Co.: 
Filing  Machine,  Special,*  Nov  8  p 
1127 
Newbold,  R.  L.,  &  Son  Co.: 

Plate  Shearing  Machine,*  Dec  6  p 
1362 
Newcomb,  Robert  E,: 

Safe   Loads  of   Crane   Chains  and 
Slings,*  Nov  22  p  1238 
Newport   News    Shipbuilding  &   Dry 
Dock  Co.: 
Instruction  School  in  Shipbuilding, 
Dec  20  p  1477 
Newton,  Edmund: 

Utilizing  Domestic  Manganese  Sup- 
plies, Nov  29  p  1290 
Nichrome   Castings    That   Withstand 
High  Temperatures,*  Aug  2  p 
256 

Nickel : 
Anodes     Reclaimed     by     Welding, 

Scrap,*  Aug  2  p  245 
In  Steel  Making,  Sept  13  p  594 
Steel,    Properties    and    Structure,* 

July  12  p  67 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.: 
Injunction  Against  Molders'  Union, 

Oct  18  p  969 
To  Build  New  Plant,  Nov  29  p  1289 
Nitrate  Plant  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  Gov- 
ernment, Oct  25  p  998 
Nitre  Cake: 

For  Pickling  Brass,  Oct  25  p  991 
For  Pickling  Sheets,  Dec  6.p  1395 
Nitrogen,   Bucher   Process   for   Fixa- 
tion of  Atmospheric,  July  26  p 
221 

Noble  &  Westbrook  Mfg.  Co. : 

Automatic    Surface    Grinding    Ma- 
chine,* Dec  6  p  1359 
Graduating    Machine    for    Circular 
Work,*  Dec  27  p  1539 
Non-Essential  Industry  Problem,  Nov 

29  p  1327 
Norbom  Engineering  Co.: 

Plate  Punch  Table,*  Aug  23  p  431 
Norris,  G.  L. : 

Vanadium  in   Steel   Making,*   July 
19  p  134 
Northwestern  Ordnance  Uo. : 

Organized,  Aug  9  p  327 
Norway : 

Electric  Furnace  in  the  Iron  Indus- 
try, Nov  15  p  1226b 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Steel  and 

Iron,  1916,  Sept  20  p  711 
Market    for    American    Machinery, 

Aug  23  p  458 
Tin  Plate  Shortage,  Sept  13  p  629 
To  Make  Electrodes,  Dec  6  p  1402 
Nova  Scotia: 

Iron  and  Steel  Output,  1916,  Sept 
13  p  629 
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Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co. : 

Output   Second    Quarter,   Oct  25   p 
1019 
Nulsen,  F.  E.: 

Malleable  Iron  and   Its  Uses,   Dis- 
cussion, Nov  8  p  1120 

Nuttall,  R.  D.,  Co.: 

One-Piece      Machined       Expansion 
Joint,*  July  26  p  198 
Nye,  Ralph  D.: 

Service  from  Electric  Mills,  Oct  18 
p  966 

O 

Obituary : 

Adams,  Aquila,  Nov  1  p  1095 
Adams,  Harry  C,  Aug  23  p  460 
Allen,  Harry  L.,  Sept  20  p  714 
Babcock,  William  I.,  Aug  9  p  347 
Bee,  William  G.,  July  19  p  166 
Bennett,  John,  July  5  p  53 
Biefield,  Richard,  Sept  27  p  781 
Bigelow,  Col.  F.  L.,  July  5  p  53 
Blakeslee,  Sherman,  Nov  1  p  1095 
Blandy,  Elwood  B.,  Sept  20  p  714 
Blickensderfer,  G.  C,  Aug  23  p  460 
Bowe,  Sergt.  A.  P.,  Nov  1  p  1095 
Brock,  Horace,  Aug  9  p  347 
Camp,  James  E..  Aug  30  p  519 
Canfield,  F.  D.,  Jr.,  Oct  11  p  913 
Connor,  Thomas  G.,  Aug  30  p  519 
Covel,  Benjamin  F.,  July  19  p  166 
Cregar,  J.  W.,  Dec  20  p  1505 
Dain,  Joseph,  Sr.,  Nov  8  p  1149 
Dale,  Russell,  Sept  27  p  781 
Dangeleisen,  R.  B.,  Nov  29  p  1322 
Davis,  Frank  W.,  Aug  23  p  460 
DeVilbiss,  Dr.  Allen,  Oct  11  p  913 
Dick,  John,  Dec  6  p  1399 
Diehl,  Emery  H.,  Nov  29  p  1322 
Evans,  Thomas,  Dec  13  p  1455 
Fears,  Albert  S.,  Sept  6  p  564 
Firmstone,  Frank,*  July  12  p  112 
Fischer,  Jacob.  Aug  9  p  347 
Florsheim,  Simon,  Dec  13  p  1455 
Floyd,  Edward  D.,  Oct  25  p  1025 
Fothergill,  H.  R.,  July  26  p  223 
Ganz,  Albert  F.,  Aug  9  p  347 
Gaul,  Henry,  Dec  6  p  1399 
Gerson,  Isaac,  Nov  1  p  1095 
Guenther,  W.  L.,  Dec  20  p  1506 
Haas,  Isaac  G.,  Aug  9  p  347 
Haines,  John  L.,*  Dec  20,  1505 
Hall,  G.  Burton,*  Sept  27  p  781 
Hall,  Norman,  Oct  4  p  849 
Hawley,  Frederick  B.,  July  26  p  223 
Henning,  Richard,  Dec  6  p  1399 
Hill,  Hal  H.,  Nov  8  p  1149 
Horrocks,  Joshua,  Nov  8  p  1149 
Jewell,  Lyman  B.,  Nov  29  p  1322 
Kachelmacher,  N.  L.  C,  July  19  p 

166 
Kearfott,  William  D.,  Dec  6  p  1399 
Keister,  Abraham  L.,  July  5  p  53 
Kekewich,  Hanbury,  Dec  6  p  1399 
Kennedy,  J.  C,  July  19  p  166 
King,  George  W.,  Sept  20  p  714 
Klein,  Charles  J.,  Dec  27  p  1562 
Kneisel,  Arthur,  Aug  30  p  519 
Kunze,  Joseph  V.,  July  12  p  112 
Lean,  D.  R.,  Dec  6  p  1399 
Mathias,  Davis  S,,  Dec  13  p  1455 
Meacham,  Robert  D.,  Dec  20  p  1506 
Melvin,  William  W.,  Sept  27  p  781 
Miller,  Orlando,  Nov  22  p  1271 
Moltrup,  William,  Nov  22  p  1271 
Morgan,  Joseph,*  Dec  20  p  1505 
Nortmann,  Valentine,  July  19  p  166 
Ormston,  A.  J.,  Jr.,  Aug  16  p  403 
Perry,  William  H.,  Aug  30  p  519 
Pugh,  Job  T.,  Dec  6  p  1399 
Redshaw,  Moses  W,,  Aug  30  p  619 
Reid,  Joseph,  Nov  1  p  1095 
Richards,  William  D.,  Oct  11  p  913 
Rider,  George  S,,  Sept  20  p  714 
Ridgway,  Craig,  Oct  11  p  913 
Riker,  Henry  C,  July  12  p  112 
Robinson,  George  M.,  July  5,  p  53 
Roeber,  Dr.  E.  F.,*  Oct  25  p  1025 
Sachs,  N.  v.,  Nov  8  p  1149 
Saward.  F.  E.,  Doc  1.",  p  1455 
Saxe,  William  A.,  Dec  6  p  1399 
Schley,  Grant  B.,  Nov  29  p  1322 


Scofield,  William  C,  July  12  p  112 
Shanahan,  John  W.,  Aug  9  p  347 
Sheppard,  W.  H.,  Dec  20  p  1506 
Sidney,  Leicester  P.,  Dec  6  p  1399 
Smith,  Albert  S.,  Sept  6  p  564 
Smith,  Robert  S.,  Dec  6  p  1399 
Souther,  Henry,*  Aug  23  p  459 
Spuck,  John,  July  19  p  166 
Starrett,  Theodore,  Oct  11  p  913 
Stehman,  A.  W.,  Nov  22  p  1271 
Stehn,  Otto  P.,  Aug  23  p  460 
Stevenson,  C.  G.,  Sept  13  p  632 
Stewart,  Frank  L.,  Oct  25  p  1025 
Steytler,  Edmund,  Oct  11  p  913 
Stoddard,  John  W.,  Sept  27  p  781 
Van  Alen,  C.  G.,  Oct  18  p  968 
von  Philp,  Casimir,  July  12  p  112 
Walker,  W.  Lester,*  Oct  11  p  913 
Weston,  Lon,  Sept  13  p  632 
Westphal,  Paul,  Oct  18  p  968 
Williams,  Roy  A.,  Dec  6  p  1399 
Wood,  James  W.,  July  12  p  112 
Woodward,  J.  H.,  Dec  20  p  1005 
Youle,  George  E.,  July  26  p  223 
Zeeve,  Joshua  W.,  Oct  25  p  1025 
Zimmers,  Frank  H.,  Oct  25  p  1025 
Zolinger,  Louis  F.,  Nov  8  p  1149 

Oesterreicher,  Sandor  I. : 

Cast  Steel  Welded  Ships,  July  26  p 

230b 
Oil: 

Burning  of  Fuel,  July  19  p  165 
Cooler,     Griscom     &     Russell     for 

Quenching  and  Cooling,*  Oct  25 

p  999 
Cups,  Substitute  for  Grease  Cups, 

Nov  1  p  1055 
New  Way  to  Burn  Crude,*  Nov  1 

p  1049 
Ore: 

Analysis,  July  12  p  85 
Brazilian  Iron,  Nov  22  p  1237 
Brazilian  Manganese  Exports,  Nov 

22  p  1264 

Breitung  Properties,  Sept  6  p  563 

British  Iron  Production,  1916,  Sept 
20  p  655 

British  Iron  Report,  Aug  2  p  242 

British  Need  of  Iron,  Dec  6  p  1371 

British  Restrictions  on  Chrome, 
Sept  20  p  655 

Chrome,  Shipments  from  Califor- 
nia, Sept  27  p  781 

Chrome,  United  States  Production, 
1916,  Sept  13  p  603 

Concentration  of  Low-Grade  Man- 
ganese, Sept  13  p  607 

Electric  Smelting  of  Iron  in  Swe- 
den, Sept  13  p  605 

Germany  and  French  Lorraine  Iron 
Deposits,  Nov  29  p  1298 

Germany's  Supply  of  Iron  and  Man- 
ganese, Nov  15  p  1189 

Hill  Properties  Taken  Over  by  M. 
A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  July  19  p  172 

Imports  of  Ferroalloy  to  Be  Con- 
trolled, Dec  20  p  1500 

India's  Manganese  Exports,  Nine 
Months,  July  5  p  29;  Fiscal 
Year,  Nov  1  p  1055 

India's  Manganese  Output,  Dec  13 
p  1459 

Iron,  Agreed  Prices,  Sept  27  p  756 

Iron,  for  Thropp  Furnaces,  Nov  29 
p  1289 

Iron  Imports,  Eight  Months,  1917, 
Nov  22  p  1251 

Iron   Production   in    Missouri,  Aug 

23  p  432 

Lake,  to  St.  Louis  by  Water,*  Sept 
13  p  587;  Oct  25  p  1022 

Manganese  Imports,  April,  July  5  p 
8;  May,  July  12  p  86;  June, 
Aug  30  p  514;  July,  Sept  27  p 
777;  August,  Oct  18  p  965;  Sep- 
tember, Nov  22  p  1236 

Manganese  Mining  Expansion,  Dec 
20  p  1508 

Manganese  Output,  1917,  July  12  p 
82;  Dec  27  p  1566 

Manganese  Prices,  Dec  6  p  1359 

Manganiferous  in  New  Mexico  for 
Spiegel,  Dec  13  p  1460 


Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.'s  Storage 

Yard  for,*   Nov  22  p  1234 
Rushing  Shipments,  Nov  1  p  1047 
Russian   Manganese   Exports,  1916, 

July  5  p  29 
Russia's  Iron  Surplus,  Oct  25  p  999 
Spain's    Iron    and    Manganese    Ex- 
ports  First  Half,   1917,  Oct  25 
p  1007 
Spain's  Output,  1916,  Oct  11  p  917 
Virginian  Manganese,  Oct  lip  884 
Virginian    Manganese,     Investigat- 
ing, Nov  29  p  12</9 
Ordnance: 

Equipment  Inspectors  Wanted,  Sept 

13  p  600 
Investigation    of    Defective    Muni- 
tions and,  Sept  13  p  633 
Progress   in    Supplying,   Dec    20    p 

1472;  Dec  27  p  1548 
Year's  Developments  in  Naval,  Dec 
20  p  1486 
Ordnance  Department,  Needs  (Edito- 
rial), Oct  25  p  1004 
Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Works: 

Purchased  by  William  Piggot,  July 
5  p  57 
Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Co.: 

Storage  Battery  Truck  with  Cradle 
Dump,*  July  12  p  73 
Oriental  Steel  Mfg.  Co.: 

Japanese  Company,  Sept  20  p  668 
Osage  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Merged    with    Texas    Rolling    Mill 
Co.,  July  5  p  35 
Ott  Grinder  Co.: 

Grinding  Machine  Cross  Feed,  Im- 
proved,* Aug  2  p  254 
Valve     Seat     Grinding     Machine,* 
Nov  29  p  1289 
Oven,    Electric,    for    Baking    Cores,* 

Sept  20  p  652 
Oxide  of  Zinc,  Manufacture  of,*  Sept 

13  p  598 
Oxy-Acetylene    Welded    Joints, 
Strength,  Dec  20  p  1471 


Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.: 

Merger  of  Seattle  Car  &  Foundry 
and     Twohy     Brothers     Com- 
panies, July  12  p  106 
Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.: 
Purchases     Oregon     Iron     &     Steel 
Works,  July  5  p  57 
Pacific  Electro  Metals  Co.: 

Silico-Manganese     Manufacture, 
Aug  16  p  383;  Oct  4  p  849 
Parker,  James  H. : 

High-Speed  Steel,  Sept  20  p  655 
Parker,  S.  W.: 

Properties  and  Structure  of  Nickel 
Steel*  July  12  p  67 
Parry,  W.  H. : 

Brass  Reclaiming  Troubles,  Oct  18 
p  933 
Patch,  S.  B.,  &  Sons  Co.: 

Grinding    Machine,    Double-Spindle 
18-In.,*  Sept  13  p  591 
Patents,  Manufacture   Under   Enemy 

Aliens',  Nov  8  p  1156 
Patton,  A.: 

Roll    Scale    in    Bessemer    Process, 
July  12  p  80 
Paulsson,  Axel: 

Electric  Arc  of  Rennerfelt  Furnace, 
Dec  20  p  1484 
Pauly,  K.  A.: 

Rating  Rolling  Mill  Motors,  Nov  8 
p  1170 
Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.: 

Cranes  for  Flexible  Loads,*  Dec  20 
p  1471 
Payne,  Thomas  F. : 

Pipe   Corrosion    in    Buildings,    Nov 
29  p  1298 
Peat: 
Fuel  Boiler  Economy  with,  Aug  16 

p  405 
Urges  Sales  Agency,  July  26  p  236 
Pedagogical  Influence,  July  26  p  230c 
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Peerless  International  Corporation: 

Export  Company,  Aug  30  p  499 
Peerless  Truck  &  Motor  Corporation : 
Earnings,   Ten    Months,    Dec   27   p 
1539 
Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation: 
New  Foundry,  Oct  4  p  812 
To  Build  Plate  Mill,  Dec  20  p  1506 
Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.: 
Consolidated   with    Pusey   &   Jones 
Shipbuilding   and   New   Jersey 
Shipbuilding    Companies,     Dec 
20  p  1503 

Permanent  Products  Co. : 

Combination      Bolt,     Washer     and 

Locknut,*  Dec  13  p  1413 
Petty,  D.  M.: 
Economy  from  Motor-Driven  Mills,* 

Sept  13  p  592 
Phalen,  W.  C: 

Manganese  Ore  Mining  Expansion, 

Dec  20  p  1508 
Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. : 
Detroit  Office,  Aug  16  p  401 
Phillips,  W.  Vernon: 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap,  Nov  1  p  1106 
Phoenix  Roll  Works: 

Taken    Over    by    Pittsburgh    Rolls 

Corporation,    July    26    p    218; 

Aug  2  p  293 
Phosphor   Bronze   Manufacture,  July 

26  p  230d 
Pickling: 

Effect  on  Strength  of  Steel,  Oct  16 

p  964 
Maskrey  Motor-Driven  Vertical  Ma- 
chine for,*  Nov  15  p  1187 
Nitre  Cake  for  Brass,  Oct  25  p  991 
Nitre  Cake  for  Steel  Sheets,  Dec  6 

p  1395 
Pierce,  John  B.: 

Bequest   to    Employees,   July   12   p 

113  , 

Piez,  Charles  A.: 

General   Manager  of   Shipbuilding, 

Dec  20  p  1502 
Pig  Iron: 
Alabama,    to    Chicago    by    Water 

July  19  p  167 
British  Output  of  Basic,  Dec  13  p 

1459  ^ 

British   Output   Increasing,   Sept  6 

p  545 
Canadian    Production,    First    Half 

1917,  Oct  4  p  801 
Confusion    on     Costs     (Editorial). 

Oct  11  p  889 
Electric,   in   War   Time,   Oct   11    p 

886  ^ 

Fixed  Prices  Compared  with  Aver- 
ages of  1911-1914,  Oct  4  p  833 
Freight  Rates,  New,  Aug  30  pp  495 

and  522 
Freight     Rates     to     Be     Adjusted 

Again,  Sept  6  p  570 
Freight  Rate  to  Canada,  Dec  6  p 

1395  ^ 

From  Scrap  Steel,*  Aug  30  p  485; 

Editorial,  Aug  30  p  497;  Dis- 
cussion, Oct  11  p  886 
German  Output,  May,  July  19  p  147 
High-Manganese  in  the  Open- 
Hearth,  Nov  29  p  1336 
India's  Output,  1916,  Aug  30  p  501 
Less,   But  More   Steel    (Editorial), 

Nov  15  p  1197 
Loading  of  Cars,  Sept  6  p  551 
Manufacturers    to    Work   with    the 

Government,  July  5  p  32 
Monthly  Production,*  July  5  p  34- 

Aug  9  p  328;  Sept  6  p  551 ;  Oct 

4  p  850;  Nov  8  p  1134;  Dec  6 

p  1376 
Norway's     Exports     and     Imports, 

1916,  Sept  20  p  711 
Nova    Scotia's    Output,    1916,    Sept 

13  p  629 
Output     in     Youngstown     District, 

Aug  30  p  517 
Price   Schedule   Recommended.   Oct 

11  p  915 


Prices,  Agreed,  Sept  27  p  756;  Oct 

25  p  1026;  Nov  8  p  1154 
Reservoir  for,  Nov  29  p  1306 
Russia's  Output,  1916,  Oct  11  p  912 
Shipping   by    New    Water    Route,* 

Aug  16  p  373 
Swedish  Output,  1916,  Oct  25  p  991 
United    States   Output,   First   Half 
1917,  Aug  16  p  377;  Editorial, 
Aug  16  p  381 
Warrants,  July  12  p  71 
Warrants  Canceled,  Last,  Dec  13  p 
1455 
Piggot,  William: 

Purchases    Oregon    Iron    &     Steel 
Works,  July  5  p  57 
Pilling  &  Crane: 

Partnership  Dissolved,  Aug  9  p  350 
Pilnacek,  Edward  A.: 

Flash  Annealing  of  Large  Projec- 
tiles,* Aug  30  p  479 
Pin-Making    Machine,    Detroit   Auto- 
matic,* July  19  p  131 
Pipe: 

Boiler  Specifications,  July  5  p  12 
Cast-iron,  Life  of,  July  19  p  167 
Cast-iron  Prices,  Fixed,  Dec  27  p 

1543 
Centrifugal   Cast-iron,*    Nov  29   p 

1299 
Corrosion   in   Buildings,   Nov  29   p 

1298 
Example  of  Three-In-One,*  Oct  25 

p  993 
Iron  Cast  in  Metal  Molds,*  Sept  20 

p  656 
Made      of      Electrolytic      Iron      in 

France,  Dec  6  p  1402 
U.     S.     Standard     Thread     Recom- 
mended for,  July  19  p  171 
Welding   10   Miles  by  Prest-0-Lite 
Process,*  July  12  p  85 
Pittsburgh  Export  Co.: 
Plans,  Nov  15  p  1214 
Pittsburgh  Filter  Mfg.  Co.: 

Consolidated  with  Riverside  Engine 
*&  Machine  Co.,  July  5  p  13 
Pittsburgh    Iron    &    Steel    Foundries 
Co.: 
Ingot    Mold    Department    Sold    to 
Marshall  Foundry  Co.,  Nov  22 
p  1271 
Pittsburgh   Rolls   Corporation: 

Organized,  July  26  p  218;  Aug  2  p 
293 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.: 

Annual  Report,  Nov  1  p  1089 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.: 
Contracts,  Aug  16  p  384 
To  Build  New  Plant,  July  12  p  105; 
Aug  9  p  347 
Plague  of  Committees,  Dec  27  p  1537 
Plates : 

Changes    in    Boiler    Specifications, 

July  12  p  79 
Exports  of  Steel,  Five  Months,  Aug 
9  p  349;  Year,  1917,  Nov  15  p 
1225 
For  Japan,  Nov  15  p  1221 
Must    Win    the    War     (Editorial), 
July  5  p  30 
Platinum : 

World's  Supply,  Oct  4  p  803 
Plumley,  Stuart: 

Oxy-Acetylene     Cast    Iron     Welds, 
Dec  27  p  1538 
Pomerene  Bill: 
To  Control  Iron  and  Steel   Prices, 
Aug  30  p  482;   Oct  4  p  796; 
Nov  29  p  1332;  Dec  6  p  1375 
Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.: 

To  Make  Naval  Guns,  Dec  27  p  1538 
Pope,  Henry  F.: 

Malleable  Iron  and  Its  Uses,  Nov  1 
p  1105 
Portable  Machinery  Co.: 

Scoop     Conveyor,     Motor-Driven,* 
Nov  29  p  1295 
Portugal : 

New  Steel  Plant  to  Be  Built,  July 
19  p  146 


Pratt,  Dr.  E.  E.: 

Resigns    from    Commerce    Bureau, 
July  19  p  147 
Presses : 

Bibliography  on  Hydraulic  Forging, 
Dec  20  pp  1480  and  1522 

Harris  Automatic  Multiple  Plun- 
ger,* July  2  p  9 

Metalwood  for  Straightening 
Crankshafts,*  Aug  2  p  250 

Watson-Stillman      Crankpin      For- 
cing,* Nov  8  p  1169 
Prest-0-Lite  Co.: 

Scrap  Nickel  Anodes  Reclaimed  by 
Welding,*  Aug  2  p  245 

Welding  10  Miles  of  Pipe,*  July  12 
p  85 

Prices : 

And  Extras  on  Steel,  Fixed,  Sept 
27  p  756;  Oct  25  p  1026;  Nov  1 
p  1074;  Nov  8  pp  1154  and 
1157;  Nov  15  pp  1218  and 
1222 ;  Nov  22  p  1268 ;  Dec  27  pp 
1542  and  1564 

Billets,  Agreed,  Oct  18  p  944;  Oct 
25  p  1026 

Bituminous  Advanced,  Nov  1  p  1095 

Bonds  and  Taxes  (Editorial),  Sept 
20  p  686 

British  Scrap,  Sept  13  p  613 

British  Steel,  Maximum  for,  July 
19  p  171 

By-Product  Coke  in  Chicago  Dis- 
trict, Nov  29  p  1322 

Cast-iron  Pipe,  Fixed,  Dec  27  p 
1543 

Coal,  Government  Controversy 
Over,  July  5  p  33 

Coke,  Agreed,  Sept  27  p  756;  Nov 
22  p  1273 

Coke,  Maximum  in  Italy,  Sept  13 
p  626 

Consumers'  Interest  in  Iron  and 
Steel,  July  26  p  229 

Consumers'  Opinions  on  Fixed,  Oct 
11  p  892;  Nov  15  p  1175 

Contract  Foundry  Iron  Less  Than 
Half  Current  Market,  Sept  6  p 
549 

Contracts  and  Fixed  (Editorial), 
Oct  11  p  888 

Control  Enforceable  (Editorial), 
Oct  18  p  941 

Copper,  Agreed,  Sept  27  p  756 

Finished  Materials,  Agreed,  Sept  27 
p  756;  Oct  25  p  1026;  Nov  1 
p  1074;  Nov  8  p  1154;  Nov  15 
p  1222;  Nov  22  p  1268;  Dec  27 
p  1542 

Fixing,  and  Maximum  Output  (Edi- 
torial) ,  July  12  p  88 

Fixing  and  Production,  Nov  29  p 
1288 

Fixing  by  Edict  or  Agreement? 
Oct  11  p  868 

Fixing  for  Naval  Contracts,  Dec  13 
p  1420 

Fixing  in  England  (Editorial), 
July  19  p  143 

Further  Government  Control  Fa- 
vored, Sept  20  p  709 

German  Steel,  July  19  p  159 

Government  and  Iron  and  Steel, 
Nov  29  p  1332 

Government  Decision  Expected  This 
Week,  Sept  20  p  712 

Illinois  Manufacturers  Ask  Infor- 
mation on  Government  Steel, 
Oct  4  p  833 

Iron  Ore,  Agreed,  Sept  27  p  756 

Manganese  Ore,  Dec  6  p  1359 

Manufacturer's  View  of  Govern- 
ment's Attitude  on  Steel,  Aug 
2  p  272 

Pig  Iron,  Fixed,  Sept  27  p  756;  Oct 
25  p  1026;  Nov  8  p  1154 

Pig  Iron,  Fixed,  Compared  with 
Averages  of  1911-1914,  Oct  4  p 
833 

Pig  Iron  Schedule  Recommended, 
Oct  11  p  915 
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Pomerene  Bill  to  Control  Iron  and 
Steel,  Aug  30  p  482;  Oct  4  p 
796 

Producers'  Opinions  on  Fixed,  Sept 
27  pp  757  and  778 

Reflation  at  Hand  (Editorial), 
July  19  p  142 

Regulation  of,  or  Conditions  (Edi- 
torial), July  26  p  200 

Revision  Jan.  1  (Editorial),  Nov  1 
p  1071 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Fixed,  Nov 
8  p  1154;  Dec  27  p  1543 

Scrap,  New,  Explained,  Dec  27  p 
1546 

Semi-Finished  Materials,  Agreed, 
Oct  18  p  944;  Oct  25  p  1026; 
Nov  15  p  1218;  Dec  27  p  1543 

Situation  at  Washington,  Oct  4  p 
854 

Steel  Casting,  Fixed,  Dec  27  pp 
1542  and  1564 

Steel,  Fixed  (Editorial),  Sept  27  p 
752;  Editorial,  Oct  18  p  940 

Steel,  Fixed,  Compared  with  Aver- 
ages of  1911-1914,  Oct  4  p  833 

Steel  Products,  Working  Out,  Oct 
4  p  832 

Steel,  Readjustment,  July  19  p  168 

Steel  to  Remain  Unchanged,  Dec  13 
p  1452;  Dec  27  p  1547 

Steel,  Varying,  Favored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, Sept  13  p  604 

Table  of  Fixed,  Oct  25  p  1026 

Tin  Plate,  Fixed,  Nov  22  p  1268; 
Nov  29  p  1331 

Unwise  Tinkering  (Editorial),  Dec 
6  p  1372 

Warehouse,  Fixed,  Nov  15  p  1223 

Wire   Nail   Trade   and   Regulation, 
July  19  p  146 
Priority : 

Bill  Passed,  Aug  16  p  403 

In  Steel  Orders,  Sept  27  p  751 
Producer  Gas: 

Use    Without    Regenerators,*    Aug 
2  p  246 
Production  Statistics: 

Austria-Hungary's     Steel     Output, 

1916,  July  5  p  15 

British   Iron  Ore,  1916,  Sept  20  p 

655 
British  Pig-iron  Output  Increasing, 

Sept  6  p  545 
Canadian  Iron  and  Steel,  First  Half 

1917,  Oct  4  p  801 

Chrome   Ore,   United   States,   1916, 

Sept  13  p  603 
Coal,  United   States,  1916,  Aug  16 

p  376 
Copper  Output,  1916,  Dec  6  p  1371 
Dominion   Steel   Corporation,  June, 

July  19  p  127 
Electric  Steel,  July  19  n  171 
Ferromanganese    Supplies,    Dec    6 

p  1352 
Fluorspar,     United     States,     1916, 

Aug  23  p  421 
German   Pig  Iron  and   Steel,  May, 

July  19  p  147 
India's  Pig  Iron  Output,  1916,  Aug 

30  p  501 
India's  Steel  Output,  1915-16,  Sept 

13  p  632 
Ingot  Output,  United  States,  Nine 

Months,    1917,    Oct    11    p   891; 

Ten    Months,   Nov   15  p   1200; 

November,  Dec  13  p  1457 
Iron  Ore  in  Missouri,  Aug  23  p  432 
Japan's  Copper  Output,  1916,  July 

26  p  230c 
Lake  Superior  Ore,  1916,  Aug  23  p 

459 
Lead,    United    States,    First    Half 

1917,  Sept  6  p  583;   Nov  29  p 

1303 
Less  Pig  Iron  but  More  Steel  (Edi- 
torial), Nov  15  p  119 
Magnesite    Output,    United    States, 

1916,  Dec  6  p  1397 
Manganese    Ore,    1917,    Estimated, 
July  12  p  82;  Dec  27  p  1566 


Mineral     Output,     United     States. 

1916,  Oct  11  p  909 
Munition  Steel  in  India,  Aug  16  d 

375  ^ 

Nova  Scotia  Iron  and  Steel,  1916, 
Sept  13  p  629 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.'s  Out- 
put, Oct  25  p  1019 

Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Ingots  in 
Youngstown  District,  Aug  30  p 
517 

Pig  Iron,  United  States,  First  Half 

1917,  Aug  16  p  366 

Russia's  Iron  and  Steel  Output,  Oct 

11  p  912 
Secondary    Metals,    United    States, 

1916,  Nov  8  p  1126 
Spain's  Steel  and  Ore  Output,  1916, 

Oct  11  p  917 
Spelter,  United   States;   1916,  July 

19  p  170;  First  Half  1917,  Nov 

I  p  1061;  Third  Quarter,  Nov 
22  p  1265 

Sulphate      of      Ammonia,      United 

States,  1916,  July  19  p  137 
Swedish  Iron  Ore  and  Steel,  1916, 

Oct  25  p  991 
Tin  Plate,  Estimated,  1918,  Nov  15 

p  1223 
Tin    Plate    Output,    United    States, 

Aug  30  p  478 
Tin  Plate,  United  States,  1916,  Oct 

II  p  877 

World's  Copper  Output,  July  26  p 
199 
Profit  Paring,  Danger  in  (Editorial), 

Aug  30  p  496 
Profits: 
Excess  Law  Attacked,  Nov  29  p  1296 
Government  Cost — Plus  System  Se- 
verely Criticized,  Sept  27  p  728 
Proposed   Changes   in  Excess  Law, 

Dec  6  p  13/0 
Rulings  on  Excess,  Dec  20  p  1481 
Steel,     by     Processes     (Editorial), 
July  26  p  201 
Projectiles: 

Bids,  Aug  23  p  439 

Flash  Annealing  of  Large,*  Aug  30 

p  4Y9 
Naval  Plant,  July  12  p  87 

Proving   Ground   in   Illinois,    Govern- 
ment, Aug  9  p  323 
Puddlers'  Wages  Advanced,  Nov  15  p 

1189 
Pugh,  John  D.: 

Hot  Metal  Car,*  Dec  6  p  1361 
Pulleys : 

American  Special  Split  Steel,  Aug 

30  p  522 
Dunbar  Variable  Speed,*  Sept  6  p 
535 
Pumps,    Steam    Turbine    for    Boiler 

Feed,  Aug  9  p  318 
Punch  Table,  Lysholm  Plate,*  Aug  23 

p  431 
Punching    Machine,    Ironton    Double 

Plate,*  Aug  9  p  321 
Purchases : 

Central  Control  Asked  for  Govern- 
ment, Oct  11  p  869 
Following     Up     Orders     in     Small 
Plants,  Nov  29  p  1307 
Purchasing  Agents: 

(See  National  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing Agents) 
Pusey  &  Jones  Shipbuilding  Co.: 
Consolidated      with      Pennsylvania 
Shipbuilding    and    New   Jersey 
Shipbuilding     Companies,     Dec 
20  p  1503 
Pyle-National  Co.: 

Plant  Description,*  Aug  16  p  361 
Pyrometers : 

Brown,  Automatic  Control  of  High 

Temperature,*  Dec  20  p  1478 

Engelhard      Protective     Tube     for 

Thermocouples,    Nov    1   p    1063 

I/eeds  &  Northrup  Optical,*  Aug  2 

p  243 


Q 


Quenching  Experiments  and  Physical 
Properties,  Forging,  July  12  p 
111 

R 

Rack     for     Hammers,     Cutters     and 
Sledges  in  Youngstown  Plant,* 
Dec  13  p  1413 
Radio  Equipment,  Kilbourne  &  Clark 

to  Build,  July  5  p  57 
Railroads : 

Belgian,  Aug  16  p  383 
Demurrage    Rules    in    Canada    Re- 
vised, Aug  16  p  368 
Disagree  on  Freight  Rates,  Aug  2 

p  250 
Eastern  Pool    (Editorial),  Dec  6  p 

1373 
Equipment  Demand,  Oct  18  p  958 
Fabrication  in  Transit,  Oct  4  p  807 
Freight    Congestion,    Prospects    of 

(Editorial),  Aug  23  p  437 
Freight  Rates  Advance  Case,  Nov 

8  p  1133,  Nov  15  p  1225 
Freight  Service  26  Per  Cent  Great- 
er, Aug  23  p  454 
Future  Status    (Editorial),  Dec  13 

p  1433 
Grovernment    Ownership    Discussed, 

Oct  25  p  1007 

Government  to  Invoke  Authority  in 

Case  of  Strike,  Nov  22  p  1273 

Higher  Freight  Rates  on  Iron  and 

Steel   for   Western   Roads,  Dec 

6  p  1374 

Higher     Transcontinental     Freight 

Rates  Asked,  Nov  1  p  1095 
Increased  Efficiency,  Aug  16  p  377 
Light  Rail   Freight  Rate   Decision, 

Nov  1  p  1052 
New  Mexico  Central  Bought  by  Fed- 
eral   Export    Corporation,    Oct 
18  p  965 
New  Problems,  July  26  p  226 
Pig  Iron   Freight  Rate  to  Canaaa, 

Dec    6   p    1395 
Pig  Iron  Loading,  Sept  6  p  551 
Prouty,  Judge,  on  Caution  in  Reg- 
ulation of   (Editorial),   Dec  27 
p  1544 
Rate  Decision,  July  5  p  14 
Readjustments  of  Freight  Rates  in 
Central    Territory,    Dec    13    p 
1455 
Securities  and  Pooling   (Editorial), 

Dec   6   p    1374 
To    Ask    for    Advance    in    Freight 

Rates,  Oct  18  p  939 
To  Be  Operated  as  One  System  East 

of  Chicago,  Nov  29  p  1308 
To  File  Proposed  Freight  Rate  In- 
crease, Nov  29  p   1294 
To  Have  New  Hearing  on  Freight 

Rates,  Oct  25  p  1005 
Transportation  Efficiency  Increased, 
Oct  25  p  1026 
Rails: 

Exports  Five  Months,  1917,  Aug  9 
p   345;    Eight  Months,   Dec  20 
p  1504 
Light,  Freight  Rate  Decision,  Nov 

1  p  1052 
Shortage  of  10,000,000  Tons,*   Dec 
27  p  1525 
Rawdon,  Henry  S.: 

Unusual     Structures     of     Wrought 
Iron,*  Sept  6  p  538 
Read,  Thomas  T.: 

Shop    Dividends    Due   to   Personnel 
Work,*  Nov  1  p  1058 
Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.: 
Open-Hearth    Furnace   Added,    Dec 
6  p  1401 
Reamers  and  Taps,  Schoenert,*  July 

19  p  133 
Record  of  Plant  Equipment,  Continu- 
ous, Aug  23  p  438 
Reel,      Cincinnati     Automatic      Drop 
Light  Extension,*  Dec  27  p  1539 
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Rpf  Ffl-ctoriGS  * 

For  Steel  Furnaces,  Sept  27  p  731 
In  Steel  Industry,  Aug  2  p  248 
Refractory: 

Fused  Bauxite  as  a,  July  12  p  82 
Plant   Tests   for    Brick,   Nov   29   p 
1293 
Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.: 
Motor  for  Mill  Service,  Direct  Cur- 
rent,* July  19  p  133 
Remington  Typewriter  Works: 

Milling    Cutter    Guard,*    Nov    1    p 
1065 
Rennerfelt    Furnaces,    Electric    Arc, 

Dec  20  p  1484 
Replogle,  J.  Leonard : 

Director  of  Steel  Supply,  Nov  8  p 

1135 
Duties  as  Director  of  Steel  Supply, 
Nov  22  p  1245 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 
Earnings,  Nine  Months,  1917,  Oct 

25  p  1019 
No.  5  Furnace  Blown  In,  Aug  2  p 

263 
Ore  Storage  Yard  and  Bins,*  Nov 

22  p  1234 

Takes    Over   Wisconsin    Mine,    Oct 

25  p  1006 

Water   Softener   System,   Aug  2   p 
242 
Resales,  Makers'  Control  of,  Oct  11  p 

912 
Revenue  Bill: 

Opposition  to  War,  July  26   p  204 
Passed  by-  Congress,  Oct  4  p  852 
Revision  Proposed,  Nov  8  p  1128 
Rice,  Richard  H. : 

Turbo   Units   versus    Gas   Engines, 
Sept  6  pp  542  and  583 
Richardson,  Charles   E.: 
Gas  Fired  Welding  Furnace,*  Aug 

23  p  422 

Riehle  Brothers  Testing  Machine  Co.: 
Extensometer  for  Determining  Elas- 
tic Limit,*  Sept  13  p  593 

Rifles: 

Delays  in  Producing,  Oct  4  p  849 
Government's    Contracts    Defended, 

Sept  27  p  736 
Production  Delays,  Aug  30  p  517 
Riverdale  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Rolling  Mill  Sold,  Aug  9  p  329 
Riverdale  Rolling  Mill  Co.: 
Organized,  Aug  9  p  329 
Riverside  Engine  &  Machine  Co.: 
Consolidated  with  Pittsburgh  Filter 
Mfg.  Co.,  July  5  p  13 
Rivet  Cutting  Gun  Co.: 

Gun    for     Removing    Open-Hearth 

Slag,*  Oct  4  p  807 
Pneumatic     Device     for     Removmg 
Countersunk    Rivets    Rapidly,* 
Dec  27  p  1537 
Rivets : 

Device  for  Removing  Countersunk,* 
Dec  27  p  1537 
Rivett  Lathe  &  Grinder  Co.: 
Automatic  Oscillating  Radial  Grind- 
ing Machine,  Oct  18  p  927 
Robertson,  J.  A.: 
Coke   Oven   Gas   and    British    Fuel 
Problem,  July  26  p  189 
Roebling's,   John   A.,   Sons   Co.: 

Changes    in    Selling    Organization, 
July  26  p  199 
Rogers,  F. : 

Investigation  of  Acid  Open-Hearth 

Heat,*  Oct  18  p  930 
Phases  of  Acid  Open-Hearth  Proc- 
ess.* Nov  15  p  1190 
Rogers,  W.   W. : 

Phosnhor  Bronze  Manufacture,  July 

26  p  230d 

Roll  Scale  in  Bessemer  Process,  July 

12  p  80 
Rolling  Mills: 

Accident  Hazards,  Dec  27  p  1547 
American     Zinc     Products     Co,    to 

Build,  Nov  29  p  1298 
Carnegie   Steel  Co.'s   Liberty  Mill, 
Oct  25  p  1022 ;  Nov  1  p  1048 


Centennial     of     First     in     United 

States,  Sept  6  p  548 
Corrigan,  McKinney  New,*  Nov  15 

p   1180 
Dixie  Steel  Corporation  to  Build  in 

New  Orleans,  July  19  p  170 
Economy  from  Motor-Driven,*  Sept 

13  p  592 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Plate  Mill  Started, 

Aug  2  p  291 
Keystone    Blooming    Mill    Started, 

July  26.  p  203 
McDonald  Started,  Oct  25  p  1006 
Mansfield    Sheet   &   Tin   Plate   Co. 

Operating  New   Sheet,   Oct   18 

p  937 
Penn-Seaboard  to  Build,  Dec  20  p 

1506 
Rating  Motors,  Nov  8  p  1170 
Service  from  Motor-Driven,  Oct  18 

p  966 
Work    Stopped    on    Cambria    Plate 

Mill,  July  19  p  146 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  New,  in 

Operation,  Sept  13  p  612;  Oct 

11  p  883 

Roofing,  Heat  Transmission  Through, 
Dec  27  p  1526 

Rope  Drives: 

American   Practice,   Nov   1   p   1065 
British  Practice,*  Nov  1  p  1064 

Rowe  Calk  Co. : 

Purchased  Diamond  Chain  Co.,  July 

12  p  106 
Ruder,  W.  E.: 

Silicon   in   Steel   Making,   Aug  9  p 
316 
Russell,  H.  A. 

Farquhar     Beneficial     Association, 

Aug  16  p  366 
Visualizing    Promises    of    Material 
Shipments,*  Oct  11  p  865 
Russia: 

American  Machinery,  July  5  p  26 
Iron  and  Steel  Output,  1916,  Oct  11 

p  912 
Iron  Ore  Surplus,  Oct  25  p  999 
Manganese  Ore  Exports,  1916,  July 
5  p  29 
Ryding,   H.   C: 

Vice-President  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
&  Railroad  Co.,*  July  5  p  52 
Ryerson,  Joseph  T.,  &  Son: 

Detroit  Warehouse,*  Nov  15  p  1179 
To    Celebrate    75th    Anniversary,* 
Oct  25  p  983 


Safety : 

In  Steel  Plants,  Oct  25  p  998 

Loads  of  Crane  Chains  and  Slings,* 
Nov  22  p  1238 

Progress  of  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil   (Editorial),  Sept  20  p  688 

Steel  Plant  Electrical  Provisions, 
Oct  25  p  992 

Strauss  &  Buegeleisen  Goggles.* 
Sept  6  p  535 

Survey  in  Government  Plants,  Oct 
4  p  812 

Safety   Appliances: 

Exhibit  in  New  York,  Sept  20  p  665 
Remington   Milling  Cutter  Guard,* 
Nov  1  p  1065 
Safety  Congress,  New  York  State: 
Announcement  of  Meeting,  Nov  15 
p  1192 
Sales    Agency,    British,    Urged,    July 

26  p  236 
Sales    Sheets    Bi-Monthly    Examina- 
tions, Aug  30  p  501 
Sand  Blast  Operations,  Sept  20  pp  677 

and  680 
Sand,  Utilizing  Burned,  Nov  1  p  1050 
Sandell,   Henry  K.: 

Metal  Alloy,  Aug  23  p  427 
Sandy  Hook  to  Be  Abandoned  by  War 

Department,  Aug  2  p  257 
Savage  Arms  Co.: 

Machine  Gun  Orders.  July  5  n  32 

Sawtooth  Roof  for  Co1t'«  P-t^n't  Fire 

Arms  Co.,*  Aug  9  p  320 


Schaphorst,  W.  F.: 

Horse  Power  Pull  of  Belts,  Sept  6 
p  541 
Schneider,  A.  J.: 

Group  Insurance  and   Labor  Turn- 
over, Dec  6  p  1398 
Schneider,  Franklin: 

Method  for  Producing  Spur  Gears, 
Nov  29  p  1295 
Schoenert,  Carl,  &  Sons,  Inc.: 

Taps  and  Reamers,*  July  19  p  133 
Scientific  Materials  Co.: 

Hardness    Measuring    Instrument,* 
Nov  8  p  1119 
Scotland: 

Machinery   Needs    After   the    War, 
Oct  25  p  985 
Scott,   Frank  A.: 

Resigns   as   Chairman   of   War   In- 
dustries Board,  Nov  1  p  1056 
Scrap:  1 

Appeal  to  Farmers  to  Collect,  Oct 

11  p  885 
Brass  Reclaiming  Troubles,  Oct  18 

p  933 
British  Prices,  Sept  13  p  613 
Bureau  of  Iron  and  Steel  Scrap  in 

Operation,  Nov  22  p   1253 
Congestion  at  Pittsburgh,  Aug  9  p 

309 
Dealers   and    Fall   in    Prices    (Edi- 
torial), Aug  23  p  438 
Evasion  of  Government  Price,  Nov 

22  p  1271 
Iron  and  Steel,  Nov  1  p  1106 
Nickel  Anodes  Reclaimed  by  Weld- 
ing,* Aug  2  p  245 
Pig   Iron    from    Steel,*    Aug    30    p 
485;  Editorial,  Aug  30  p  497; 
Discussion,  Oct  11  p  886 
Pig  Iron  from  Steel  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Sept  13  p  629 
Prices  Fixed,  Iron  and  Steel,  Nov  8 

p  1154;  Dec  27  p  1543 
Prices,  New,  Explained,  Dec  27  p 

1546 
Recovering  Tin  from  Old  Cans,  Nov 

22  p  1239 
Secondary    Metals,    United    States, 
1916,  Nov  8  p  1126 
Scrap   Iron   Dealers: 

(See  American  Board  of  Scrap  Iron 
Dealers) 
Screw  Machines: 

Cone  Automatic  Four-Spindle,*  Oct 
25  p  986 
Screw  Threads,   Bicknell-Thomas   In- 
dicator,* July  5  p  19 
Seaman-Sleeth  Co.: 

Taken    Over    by    Pittsburgh    Rolls 
Corporation,    July    26    p    218; 
Aug  2  p  293 
Seattle : 

Industrial  Growth,  Nov  1  p  1052 
Shipbuilding  Activity,  Dec  6  p  1362 
Seattle  Car  &  Foundry  Co.: 

Merged  with   Twohy  Brothers  Co., 
July  12  p  106 
Selective  Draft: 

Canvass  of  Registrants,   Nov  22   p 

1275 
New  Regulations,  Dec  20  p  1485 
Seligman,  Dr.  Richard: 

Electrolytic  Aluminum  and  Carbon 
Consumption,  July  12  p  111 
Semi-Finished       Materials,       Agreed 
Prices,  Oct  18  p  944;  Oct  25  p 
1026;  Nov  15  p  1218;  Dec  27  p 
1543 
Seneca  Electric  Furnace  Corporation: 
To  Make  Electric  Furnaces,  Aug  2 
p  291 
Separator,  Magnetic,  in  Coal  Pulver- 
izing Plant,  Nov  1,  p  1062 
Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.: 
Progress,  Dec  20  p   1501 
Shaping   Machines: 

Columbia  Flush  Column,*  Aug  2  p 

243 
Moller  Saw  Attachment,*  Aug  2  p 
268 
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Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.: 

Bonds  to  Be  Retired,  July  5  p  50 
Improvements,  July  26  p  222;  Aug 

9  p  317 
Shartle,  Charles  W.: 

Old    Tracings    Accepted    for    Red 

Cross  Uses,  Sept  20  p  689 
Shearing   Machines: 
Long  &  Allstatter  Large  Gate,*  Sept 

27  D  739 
Newbold  Plate,*  Dec  6  p  1362 
Sheets : 

Asbestos     Cement,     Substitute    for 

Corrugated  Iron,  July  26  p  221 
British  Exports,  July  12  p  90 
Inland   Steel  to  Resume   Manufac- 
ture of  Galvanized,  Sept  20  p 

716 
Sheffield,  Ala.: 

Government  Nitrate   Plant  at,   Oct 

25  D  998 
Sheffield  Coal  &  Iron  Co.: 

To  Begin  Operations,  July  12  p  111 
Shells : 

Cast-Iron  in  Permanent  Molds,*  Oct 

25  p  988 
Cooling  Forgings,*  Sept  13  p  597; 

Oct  11  p  881 
Devices  to  Facilitate  Making,*  Aug 

2  p  260 
Forging  at  Curtis  Plant,*  July  5  p 

1;  July  26  p  183 
Government    Contracting    for    Mil- 
lions, Nov  15  o  1219 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.: 
To  Insure  Employees,  Oct  11  p  885 
Shipbuilding: 

Activities,  Aug  16  p  379;   Dec  6  p 

1362 
American  International  and  Subma- 
rine   Boat    Companies    to    Lay 

Keel  Jan.  1,  Dec  20  p  1507 
American,  to  Decide  the  "War,  isepx. 

27  p  740 
Appropriation    for    Ships,    Aug   23 

p  460 
At  Mobile,  Oct  18  p  926 
British     Cognizance    of    American, 

Aug  23  p  418 
Canadian,  July  5  p  17;  Aug  23,  p 

428;  Sept  13  p  611 
Cast   Steel   Welded   Ships,  July  26 

p  230b 
Comoosite  Shios  Built  near  Mobile, 

Aug  9  p  323 
Conflict  of  Opinion  as  to  Destroyers, 

Aug  30  p  480 
Construction  of  Destroyers  Rushed, 

Sept   6   p   544 
Contracts  Awarded,  Aug  16  p  384; 

Aug  23  p  462;   Sept  6  p  567; 

Sept  20  p  716 
Destroyers  or  Shipping?  (Editorial) 

Sept  r  p  547 
Establishment  of  Industry  in  Aus 

tralia  Talked  of,  Sept  13  p  632 
Federal  Shipyard  Begun,  Aug  23  p 

441 
Gloucester  City  Yards  Taken  Over 

by  Government,  Dec  27  p  1547 
Goethals-Denman  Controversy  End- 
ed, July  26  p  230c 
Goethals'   Program,  July  19   p   126 
Government  Building  at  Balboa,  Oct 

18  p  937 

Government  to  Withhold  Informa- 
tion, July  5  p  32 

Growth  of  Plants,  July  12  p  78 

Larger  Appropriation  to  Be  Asked 
for,  July  12  p  86 

Merchant  Marine,  New,  Dec  6  p 
1360 

Merchant  Ships  Taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, Oct  18  p  965 

Naval    Employees  Increasing,  July 

19  p  145 

Naval  Program,  Oct  11  p  915 
Navy    Department    Can    Build    32 

Ships  at  a  Time,  July  12  p  105 
Navy  Department  Fixing  Prices  for 

Contracts,  Dec  13  p  1420 


Near  Philadelphia,*  July  26  pp  194 
and  236 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.'s  Instruction  School, 
Dec  20  p  1477 

Orders  for  700  Ships  Taken  Over, 
Aug  9  p  310 

Piez,  Charles  A.,  General  Manager 
of  Government,  Dec  30  p  1502 

Plates  and  Shapes  for  New  Destroy- 
ers, Oct  25  p  1018 

Plates  Must  Win  the  War  (Editor- 
ial), July  5  p  30 

Progress,  Dec  20  p  1565 

Progress  in  Merchant  Marine  Con- 
struction, Oct  4  p  810 

Pushing  Construction  of  Destroyers 
and  Merchant  Ships,  Aug  2  p 
258 

Rushing  Yard  Construction,  Oct  4 
p  804 

Seattle  Activities,  Dec  6  p  1362 

Speeding  Shin  Construction,  Nov  1 
p  1056;  Nov  15  p  1176 

Standardization  of  Vessels,  Nov  22 
p  1250 

Standardized  Steel  for,  Oct  25  p 
1006 

Steel  Corporation  to  Build  Yards 
near  Mobile,  Aug  9  p  345 

Tonnage  Under  Construction,  Dec  6 
p  1353 

Welded  Cast  Steel  Sections,  July  26 
p  230b;  Aug  9  p  348 

Yards  of  American  U-Boat  &  Arms 
Corporation,  Aug  16  p  376 
Shipments.    Visualizing     Promises    of 

Material,*  Oct  11  p  865 
Shipping  Topics: 

American  Merchant  Marine,  Nov  15 
p  1174 

German  Ships  Repaired  by  Electric 
Welds,  Nov  8  p  1132 

Japanese  Vessels  Wanted  in  the  At- 
lantic, Sept  9  p  310 

Plate  Orders  for  Japan  (Editorial), 
Aug  9  p  326 

Priority  Bill  Legislation,  July  5  p 
33 

Priority  Bill  Passed,  Aug  16  p  403 

Shipping  Board  to  Require  Approval 
of  Charters,  Sept  13  p  612 

Shipping  Outlook  More  Encourag- 
ing, Aug  2  p  290 

Ships  Carrying  Munitions  Under 
Naval  Control,  Dec  6  p  1401 

United  States  to  Trade  Ships  with 
France,  Oct  25  p  1004 

War-Emergency  Act,  Oct  11  p  893 
Shoemaker,  Lewis  F. : 

Abrogation  of  Contracts,  Nov  15  p 
1198 
Siberia: 

Blast  Furnace  Purchased,  Aug   it> 
375 
Silica  Brick,  Requirements,  Sept  6  p 

533 
Silico-Manganese : 

California,  Aug  16  p  383 

New     Company    to     Make     Carbon 
Electrodes  and,  Oct"  4  p  849 
Silicon  in  Steel  Making,  Aug  9  p  316 
Silver  Mfg.  Co.: 

Vertical  Drilling  Machine,*  Aug  23 
p  429 
Simmons,  W.  H.,  &  Co.: 

Floor    Tapping    and    Drilling    Ma- 
chine,  Oct  25   p   990 
Slag,      Gun      for      Removing     Open- 
Hearth,*  Oct  4  p  807 
Sleeper  &  Hartley,  Inc.: 

Nail  Die  Grinding  Machine,*  Aug 
30  p  491 

Slyke,  Charles  E.: 

IIow    Railroad    Spikes    Are    Made, 
Sept  6  p  536 
Smith,  C.  0.: 

After  the  War— What  of  Exports? 
July  5  p  22 
Smith,  J.  C: 

Mechanical  Safeguarding  of  Trav- 
eling Cranes,  Dec  27  p  1527 


Smith,  T.  L.,  Co.: 

Concrete  Mixer,  Chain-Driven,  Dec 

20  p  1475 
Smoke   Prevention   Convention,  Oct 
4  p  851 
Snyder  Electric  P'urnace  Co. :  ♦ 

Industrial  Electric  Furnace  Co.  Ac-    ■ 
quires,  July  12  p  85  < 

Snyder,  J.  H.: 

Economies  in  Pickling  Steel,  Aug  9 
p  306 
Soldier  Cripples  for  Industry,  How  to 

Prepare,*  Oct  25  p  981 
Solvay   Process   Co. : 

Buys  More  Land,  Nov  15  p  1223 
Southeastern   Iron  Co.: 

Goshen   Furnace   Remodeling,*    Oct 
25  p  1000 
Southern  Ferroalloys  Co.: 

To  Make  Ferrosilicon,  July  12  p  71 
Southern  Steel  Mills  Active,  Dec  6  p 

1355 
Spain: 

Iron  and   Manganese  Ore  Exports, 

First  Half  1917,  Oct  25  p  1007 

Iron  and  Steel  Plant,  New,  Aug  16 

p  373 
Steel  and  Ore  Output,  1916,  Oct  11 

p917 
Steel  Plant  After  American   Plan, 
Aug  16  p  385 
Specifications : 

Billets  for  Forgings,  July  5  p  11 
Boiler  Plate  Changes,  July  12  p  79 
Carbon  Tool  Steel,  July  5  p  11 
Leather  Belt,  Dec  6  p  1351 
Navy,  for   Steel  Castings,  July   12 

p  83 
Steel  Tubing  and  Pipe,  July  5  p  12 
Speller,  F.  N.: 

Roll  Scale  in  Bessemer  Process,  July 

12  p  80 
Spelter: 

Statistics   for   1917,   Nov   1   p   1061 
United  States  Production  and  Con- 
sumption, 1916,  July  19  p  170 
United    States    Production,    Third 
Quarter  1917,  Nov  22  p   1265 
Spikes,  Railroad,  How  Made,  Sept  6 

p  536 
Sponsel  Co.: 

Straightening     Machine     for     Gun 
Barrels,*  Nov  1  p  1047 
Spooner,  H.  J.: 

Labor  Output  and  Fatigue,  July  19 
p  141 
Springfield  Industrial  Exposition,  July 

5  p  22 
St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co. : 

To  Build  Blast  Furnace  and  Coke 
Plants,  Nov  15  p  1218 
Stafford  Co.: 

Foundry  New,*  Sept  20  p  645 
Stalnaker   Steel   Co.: 

Scrap  Company  Organization,  Aug 
30  p  519 
Standard  Aero  Corporation: 

Buys  Plant  to  Make  Airplanes,  Aug 
30  p  489 
Standard  Electric  Time  Co.: 

Factory    Calling    and    Fire    Alarm 
Systems,*  Nov  1  p  1063 
Standard  Steel  Castings  Co. : 
Expansion,  Aug  16  p  405 
Forging  Guns,  Aug  23  p  426 
Standard  Tin  Plate  Co. : 

Improvements,  Aug  16  p  376 
Powdered   Coal   Plant,  Air-Carried, 
New,*  Sept  27  p  742 
Stanley    Works : 

Employees  Doing  Their  Bit,  Nov  1 
p  1069 
Star   and    Crescent   Furnace    Sold   to 
Tennessee  Valley  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Co.,  Nov  22  p  1273 
Stausbie,  J.   H.: 

Analysis  of  Aluminum  Alloys,  Sept 

13  p  591 

Stavanger    Electro-Steel    Works: 

Improvements,  Aug  9  p  327 
Stecher,   Charles,   Co. : 

Drilling  Machine  for  Recoil  Cylin- 
ders,* Sept  13  p  595 
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steel: 
And  Iron  Dictatorship  Not  Likely, 

July  12  p  90 
Australian  Industry,  Oct  18  p  943 
Australian  Shortage,  July  19  p  172 
Austria-Hungary's     Output,     1916, 

July  5  p  15 
Brazil's    First    Output,    Oct    25    p 

1004;  Dec  6  p  1361 
British  Expansion,  Oct  4  p  806 
British  Exports,  May,  July  12  p  86; 

June,  Sept  13  p  613 
British  Exports  of  Commercial,  Oct 

25  p  1004 
British  Exports  to  France,  Dec  13 

p  1458 
British,  for  Shells   (Editorial),  Oct 

18  p  942 
British  Maximum  Prices,  July  19  p 

171 
British  Production  of  Stainless  Pro- 
hibited, Oct  25  p  1018 
British   Sections,   Alterations,  Aug 

23  p  429 
British  Trade  After  War,  Nov  29  p 

1303 
Canadian    Production,    First    Half 

1917,  Oct  4  p  801 
Carbon  Analysis  by  Color,  Sept  20 

p  712 
Chrome  Vanadium  in,  Aug  2  p  266 

(Confusion  on  Costs  (Editorial),  Oct 
11  p  889 
Conservation  of  German  Structural, 
Oct  11  p  875 
Conserving  Tools,  Oct  11  p  891 
Consumers'  Interest  in  Prices,  July 
26  p  229 
Consumers'     Opinions     on      Fixed 
Prices,  Oct  11  p  892;  Nov  15  p 
1175 
Corrigan,  McKinney's  New  Plant,* 

Nov  15  p  1180 
Cost  Investigation,  July  5  p  51 
Costs  of  Making,  Aug  16  p  401 
Defects  in  Ingots,  July  5  p  8 
Deliveries,   Regulation    (Editorial), 

July  5  p  31 
Deoxidizer,  Carbohydrates,  Nov  1  p 

1062 
Deoxidizing  Basic  with  a  Saving  of 

Manganese,  Nov  29  p  1294 
Distribution  Committee,  Nov  15  p 

1174 
Dixie    Steel    Corporation   to    Build 

Rolling  Mill  in  New  Orleans, 

July  19  p  170 
Dutch  Plant,  New,  Oct  18  p  939 
Electric   for   Timken   Roller   Bear- 
ings,* Aug  9  p  303 
Electric,  Industry  in  United  States 

and  Canada,  Sept  20  p  662 
Electric  Production,  Increasing  July 

19  p  171 
Embargo,  Aug  9  p  310;   Dec   6  p 

1395 
Embargo  on  Automobile  Alloy,  Nov 

22  p  1271 
Exports,  Future    (Editorial),  July 

5  p  30 
Exports,   Revised   List,  July  26   p 

228 
Exports  to  Be  Controlled  July  15, 

July  12  p  92 
Exports  to  Warring  Nations,  Nov  1 

p  1062 
Extras,  New  Classification,  Nov  1  p 

1074;  Nov  8  p  1157;  Nov  15  p 

1218;  Nov  22  p  1268 
Fabricated  Business,  Aug  16  p  384; 

Sept  20  p  711;  Oct  18  p  965; 

Nov  2  1233;  Dec  20  p  1507 
Fabricators  to  Meet  in  Pittsburgh, 

Nov  22  p  1273 
Finished   Material,   Agreed   Prices, 

Sept  27  p  756;  Oct  25  p  1026; 

Nov  1  p  1074;  Nov  8  p  1154; 

Nov  15  p  1222;  Nov  22  p  1268;' 

Dec  27  p  1542 
For  Airplanes,  Nov  15  p  1200 
For     "Unessentials"      (Editorial), 

Nov  29  p  1304 


For  War,  To  Conserve,  July  5  p  56 
German     Dismantling    of    Belgian 

Plants,  Nov  1  p  1053 
German   Embargo,   Nov  29  p  1303 
German  New  High-Speed,  Nov  1  p 

1065 
German   Output,    May,   July    19    p 

147 
German  Prices,  July  19  p  159 
German  Trade,  Dec  13  p  1467 
Grovernment    Advisers,     Status    of, 

Sept  13  p  631 
Government  Expenditures   (Editor- 
ial) ,  Sept  13  p  609 
Government     Gathering     Contract 
Data  of  Industry,  Nov  1  p  1053 
Government  Plant  Accident  Statis- 
tics, Dec  6  p  1359 
Government  Price  Fixing  Close  at 

Hand,  Aug  30  p  500 
Hardening  Carbon  and  Special,  Oct 

4  p  808 
Hearing  on  Federal   Control,  Sept 

27  p  744 
Heating  Economies,  Nov  1  p  1046 
High-Speed,  New,  Sept  20  p  655 
High     Speed,     Without     Tungsten, 

Aug  23  p  429 
Holland  to  Have  Its   Own   Plants, 

Nov  1  p  1063 
Illinois   Manufacturers   Ask   Infor- 
mation on  Government  Prices, 
Oct  4  p  833 
India's     Output,     1915-1916,     Sept 

13  p  632 
Ingot    Production,    United    States, 
Nine   Months,   1917,   Oct  11   p 
891 ;  10  Months,  Nov  15  p  1200 ; 
November,  Dec  13  p  1457 
Ingot  Production,  Youngstown  Dis- 
trict, Aug  30  p  517 
Less  Pig  Iron  But  More  (Editorial), 

Nov  15  p  1197 
Magnet,      Permanent,      Containing 

Chromium,  July  26  p  197 
Mag^netic    Analysis    of    Products,* 

July  12  p  74 
Makers    and    Government    Buying, 

Aug  30  p  490 
Making  in  Japan,  Oct  11  p  882 
Manganese  in  Making,  Aug  2  p  239 
Manganese  in  Ordnance,  Aug  23  p 
438;  Nov  1  p  1069;  Nov  15  p 
1198 
Manufacturers'    View    of    Govern- 
ment's Attitude  on  Prices,  Aug 
2  p272 
Navy    Specifications    for    Castings, 

July  12  p  83 
New  Plant  in  Portugal,  July  19  p 

146 
New  Plant  Near  Seattle,  Nov  29  p 
.       1335 

Nickel  in  Making,  Sept  13  p  594 
Nitre  Cake  for  Pickling  Sheets,  Dec 

6  p  1395 
Norway's     Exports     and     Imports, 

1916,  Sept  20  p  711 
Nova  Scotia's  Output,  1916,  Sept  13 

p  629 
Open-Hearth  Heat,  Investigation  of 

Acid,*  Oct  18  p  930 
Output  Larger  (Editorial)  Aug  23 

p  436 
Pickling  Economies,  Aug  9  p  306 
Pickling  Effect  on  Strength  of,  Oct 

18  p  964 
Pickling  Problems,  Oct  11  p  871 
Pig   Iron   from   Scrap,*   Aug   30   p 
485;   Editorial,  Aug  30  p  497; 
Discussion,  Oct  11  p  886 
Pig  Iron  from  Scrap  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, Sept  13  p  629 
Plant  Safety,  Oct  25  p  998 
Pomerene    Bill    to    Control    Prices, 
Aug  30  p  482 ;  Oct  4  p  796 ;  Nov 
29  p  1332;  Dec  6  p  1375 
Power  Plant  Costs,   Sept  27  p  775 
Price  Situation  at  Washington,  Oct 
4  p  854 


Prices  and  Extras,  Fixed,  Sept  27 

p  756;   Oct  25  p  1026;   Nov  1 

p    1074;    Nov   8    pp    1154    and 

1157;  Nov  15  pp  1218  and  1222; 

Nov  22  p  1268;  Dec  27  pp  1542 

and  1564 
Prices  and  the  Government,  Nov  29 

p  1332 
Prices,  Fixed,   (Editorial),  Sept  27 

p  752;  Editorial,  Oct  18  p  940 
Prices,  Fixed,  Compared  with  Aver- 
ages of  1911-1914,  Oct  4  p  833 
Prices,  Readjustment,  July  19  p  168 
Prices,   Table   of   Fixed,   Oct   25   p 

1026 
Prices  to   Remain  Unchanged,   Dec 

13  p  1452;  Dec  27  p  1547 
Prices,    Varying,    Favored    by    the 

Government,  Sept  13  p  604 
Priority  Orders,  Sept  27  p  751 
Producers'      Opinions      on      Fixed 

Prices,  Sept  27  pp  757  and  778 
Production,  First  Importance,  Dec 

20  p  1469 
Products,   Working  Out  Prices  of, 

Oct  4  p  832 
Profits    by    Processes     (Editorial), 

July  26  p  201 
Progress    in    Electric     (Editorial), 

July  19  p  144 
Properties  and  Structure  of  Nickel,* 

July  12  p  67 
Prospects  for   Demand    (Editorial) 

Aug  30  p  497 
Refractories  in   Industry,  Aug  2  p 

248 
Resales  and   Commissions    (Editor- 
ial) Oct  4  p  828 
Roll  Scale  in  Bessemer  Process,  July 

12  p  80 
Rolling  from   Green   Ingots,*   Sept 

6  p  529 
Russia's    Output,    1916,    Oct    11    p 

912 
Semi-Finished    Materials,    Agreed, 

Oct  18  p  944;   Oct  25  p  1026; 

Nov  15  p  1218;  Dec  27  p  1543 
Silicon  in,  Aug  9,  p  316 
Southern  Mills  Active,  Dec  6  p  13&0 
Spain's  Output,  1916,  Oct  11  p  917 
Specifications  on  Carbon  Tool,  July 

5  p   11 
Stress    Experiments,    Alternating,* 

OcJ;  11  p  874 
Sulphur    in    Castings    (Editorial), 

July  12  p  90 
Supplies  and  the   War,  Aujg  23  p 

457 

Standardized  Ship,  Oct  25  p  1006 
Swedish  Output,  1916,  Oct  25  p  991 
Swedish  Prices  Prohibitive,  Aug  30 

P  489 
Torsion    Tests,    Alternating,*    July 

19  p  125 
Transverse  Tests  and  Steel  Struc- 
tures,* Aug  2  p  240 
Uranium,  for  Gun  Linings,  July  5 

p  14 
Use  and  Abuse  for  Aircraft,*  Aug 

9  p  312 
Vanadium  in   Making,*  July   19   p 

134 
War  Helmets  in  an  American  Fac- 
tory, Making,*  Dec  6  p  1368 
War    Tasks    of    German    Industry, 

July  26  p  190 
Warehouse  of  Union   Drawn   Steel 

Co,*  Oct  4  p  800 
Welded   Ships   of  Cast,  July  26   p 

230b 
Wickwire    Steel    Co.'s    New    Plant, 

Description,*  Nov  8  p  1109 
Wild-Barfield     Process,     Tests,     of 

Hardened,  Aug  2  p  261 
Zirconium,      for      German      Armor 

Plate,  Dec  6  p  1359 
Steel     Fabricators     of     the     United 

States: 
War  Organization,  Nov  29  p  1322; 

Dec  6  p  1400 
Stephenson  Charcoal  Iron  Co.: 
Blast  Furnace  Sold,  Aug  9  p  347 
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Stewart-Warner   Speedometer    Co. : 
Plant  Taken  Over  by  Government, 
Dec  20  p  1508 

Stillman,  A.  L. : 

Cast-Iron  Briquettes,  Dec  6  p  1397 
Stone,   George  C. : 

Manufacture    of    Oxide    of    Zinc,* 
Sept  13  p  598 
Stopper,    Mechanically   Operated    La- 
dle,* Aug  9  p  309 
Storey,  Oliver: 

Fence     Wire     Corrosion     and     Its 
Causes,  Dec  13  p  1449 
Straightening  Machines : 

Sponsel,  for  Gun  Barrels,*  Nov  1  p 
1047 
Strand  Machinery  Co.: 

Die   Cushion  for  Presses,   Pneuma- 
tic,* Aug  2  p  268 
Strauss  &  Buegeleisen: 

Safety  Goggle  virith  Special  Lenses,* 
Sept  6  p  535 

Street,  A.  L.  H.: 

(See  Decisions,  Judicial) 
Strikes : 

(See  Labor) 
Styri,  Haakon: 

Electric  Furnace  in  Norway's  Iron 
Industry,  Nov  15  p  1226b 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation : 

To  Lay  Keels  January  1,  Dec  20  p 
1507 
Submarine  Sinkings,  Dec  6  p  1353 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Output,  United 

States,  1916,  July  19  p  137 
Sulphur  in  Steel  Castings  (Editorial), 

July  12  p  90 
Superior  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Plant  to  Be  Built,  Aug  23  p  421 
Superior   Steel   Corporation: 

Earnings,    Sept   27    p    779;    Eight 
Months,  Nov  1  p  1088 
Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation : 
(See  National  Supply  and  Machin- 
ery Dealers'  Association) 
Surface  Combustion  Co.: 

Gas  Fired  Welding  Furnace,*  Aug 

23  p  422 
Tin  Plating  with  Coke  Oven  Gas,* 
Dec  13  p  1418 
Sweden : 

Electric  Smelting  of  Iron  Ores,  Sept 

13p  605 
Iron  and   Steel   Prices   Prohibitive, 

Aug  30  p  489 
Iron-Ore    and    Steel    Output,    1916, 
Oct  25  p  991 
Sweetser-Bainbridge  Metal  Alloy  Cor- 
poration : 
Pig  Iron  from  Scrap,*  Aug  30  p  485 

Switches : 

Crocker-Wheeler  Reversing  Alter- 
nating Current,*  Aug  16  p  377 

Cutler-Hammer  Squirrel  Cage  Mo- 
tor-Starting,* Dec  20  p  1477 

General  Electric  Dead  Front,  Sept 
6  p  533 

General  Electric  Solenoid  Operated 
Field,*  July  26  p  193 

Westinghouse  Drum  Reversing,* 
Dec  27  p  1533 

Sylvester,  John  P. : 

Iron  Bars  Rolled  in  Massachusetts 
Before  1800,  Sept  13  p  629 
Symington-Anderson  Co.: 

Gun  Plant,  Aug  16  p  376 
Syracuse  Smelting  Works : 

Afternoon  Rest  Periods,  Aug  16  p 
376 


Tackaberry,  F.  H.: 

Brazil's  First  Steel  Output,  Dec  6 
p  1361 
Tacony  Ordnance  Co.: 

Organized,  Aug  16  p  375;  Aug  23  p 

426 
To  Make  Ingots  for  Guns,  Sept  6  p 
530 


Talbot,  Winthrop: 

Alien   and   the   Industrial    Worker, 

Aug  23  p  430 
Illiterate  Worker  in  War  Time,  Aug 

16  p  372 
Managing  Alien   Workers   in   War 
Time,  Aug  2  p  252 
Tap  Drills,  Lutkin   Table,   Sept  6  p 

531 
Taps  and  Reamers,  Schoenert,*  July 

19  p   133 
Tariff: 

Proposed  Revision,  Dec  13  p  1480; 
Editorial,  Dec  13  p  1432 
Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co. : 

To  Expand,  Oct  18  p  970 
Taxes : 

Bonds  and  Prices,  (Editorial),  Sept 

20  p  686 

Corporation  War,  Aug  23  p  425 
Excess  Profits  Board  to  Help  Ad- 
minister Revenue  Act,  Nov  22 
p  1247 
Excess   Profits,   New   Rulings,  Dec 

20  p  1481 
Excess  Profits  on  Steel  (Editorial) 

Aug  9  p  325 
Excess   Profits   Problem,   Nov   1    p 

1095 
Excess  Profits,  Unfairness  on,  Aug 

9  p  348 
Mining    Industry    Would    Amend 

Law,  Dec  6  p  1370 
Revenue  Bill  Passed  by  Senate,  Sept 
13  p  626;  By  Both  Houses,  Oct 
4  p  852 
Revenue    Bill,    Proposed    Revision, 

Nov  8  p  1128 
War  and  New  Construction,   (Edi- 
torial), Sept  6  p  546 
Taylor  &  Fenn  Co.: 

Milling  Machine,  Vertical  Spindle,* 
Nov  22  p  1241 
Taylor  Society: 

Meeting    Announcement,    Dec    6    p 

1355 
Washington  Meeting,  Dec  13  p  1414 
Taylor  Welder  Co.: 
Organized,  Nov  29  p  1336 
Welding,  Machine  for  Heavy  Spot,* 
Dec  13  p  1423 
Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

175th  Anniversary,*   Oct  18  p  935 
Temperatures,    Automatic    Control   of 

High,*  Dec  20  p  1478 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.: 
Extensions,  July  19  p  170 
Equipment  for  New  Plant,  Oct  18 

p  932 
Ryding,  H.  C,  Vice-President,*  July 
5p52 
Tennessee  Valley  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.: 
Buys   Star  and   Crescent  Furnace, 
Nov  22  p  1273 
Tester,  Waldo  Hardness,*  Sept  13  p 

603 
Testing    Machine    for    Thread    Gage 

Leads,  Harris,*  Oct  18  p  937 
Testing  Materials: 

(See  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials) 
Tests : 

Alternating  Torsion,*  July  19  p  125 
Refractory    Brick    Plant,   for,   Nov 

29  p  1293 
Steel    Hardened    by    Wild-Barfield 

Process,  Aug  2  p  261 
Transverse,  and  Steel  Structures,* 
Aug  2  p  240 
Texas  Co. : 

To  Make  Improvements,  July  5  p 
56 
Texas  Rolling  Mill  Co.:  - 

Merged  with  Osage  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
July  5  p  35 
Thane,   Bart  L.: 

Head  of  Steel   Syndicate   to   Build 
Plant  Near  Seattle,  Nov  29  p 
1335 
Thermostatic  Metal,  General  Electric,* 
Aug  9  p  320 


Thomas,  Eugene  P.: 

Export   Trade   as   Affected    by   the 
War,  Nov  1  p  1040 
Thompson,  J.  V.: 

Assets  and  Liabilities,  Oct  11  p  906 
Thornton,  Dr.  W.  M.: 

Heat  Transmission   Through   Roof- 
ing, Dec  27  p  1526 
Thread  for  Pipe,  U.  S.  Standard  Rec- 
ommended, July  19  p  171 
Threading  Machines,  Landis,*  Oct  4 

p  801 
Three  Rivers  Shipyard  Co.: 

To  Build  Wooden  Ships,  Oct  25  p 
982 
Tilting  Table,  Morris  Radial  Drilling 

Machine,*  Dec  6  p  1355 
Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.: 
Electric  Steel  for  Roller  Bearings,* 

Aug  9  p  303 
Foundry    for    Economical    Produc- 
tion,* Sept  20  p  659 
Heat  Treating  Plant,*  Oct  4  p  tVl 
Tin: 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to 
Regulate    Imports,    Nov    29    p 
1336 
Plating  with  Coke  Oven  Gas,*  Dec 

13  p  1418 
Recovery  from  Old  Cans,  Nov  22  p 
1239 
Tin  Plate: 

British  Exports,  July  12  p  90 
Export  Regulations,  Nov  1  p  1057 
Exports,  1916-1917,  Oct  11  p  877 
Exports,  Regulations,  Nov  15  p  1223 
German    Industry,    Oct    11    p    877 
Liberty   Steel   Co.   to   Build   Plant, 

Aug  30  p  478 
Output,     1917,     Estimated     United 

States,  Aug  30  p  478 
Present  Status,  July  12  p  86 
Prices,  Agreed,  Nov  22  p  1268 ;  Nov 

29  p  1331 
Production,    United    States,    Fiscal 
Years  1916  and  1917,  Oct  11  p 
877  • 
Production,  United  States,  1918,  Es- 
timated, Nov  15  p  1223 
Shortage  in  Norway,  Sept  13  p  629 
Supply,  1918,  Larger,  Oct  11  p  917 
Tinning    Cast-Iron    Utensils,    French 

Method,  July  26  p  221 
Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co. : 

f  orgings  Contract,  Sept  20  p  691 
Tirbutt,  A.  M.: 

Electric  Steel  in  United  States  and 
Canada,  Sept  20  p  662 
Toluol : 

From  City  Gas,  Nov  22  p  1275 
Government's  Needs,  Dec  6  p  1374 
Market,  Aug  2  p  247 ;  Sept  27  p  755 
Tongue  and  Ear  versus  Eye  and  Hand, 

July  19  p  128 
Tool  Holders  and  Expanding  Mandrel, 

Louden,*  Nov  22  p  1241 
Tool  Steel,  New  High-Speed,  Sept  20 

p  655 
Tools : 

Conserving  Steel,  Oct  11  p  891 
Device  for  Marking  Steel,*  Aug  23 
p  421 
Torsion  Tests,  Alternating,*  July  19 

p  125 
Touceda,  Enrique: 

How  Malleable  Iron  Has  Improved, 

Oct  4  p  802 
Malleable  Iron  and  Its  Uses,  Dis- 
cussion, Nov  8  p  1120 
Townsend,  C.  D.: 

Boilers   for    Utilizing   Waste    Heat 
from    Melting    Furnaces,*    Oct 
25  p  985 
Tractors :  ^ 

Cleveland,  New,*  Sept  13  p  589 
Cleveland    Small   Industrial    Cater- 
pillar,* July  26  p  193 
Cleveland,  to  Eliminate  Switch  En- 
gine,* Dec  20  p  1475 
Trade   Balance,   Highest    (Editorial), 

Sept  20  p  687 
Trading  with  the  Enemy,  July  26  p 
199 
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Traffic  Executive  of  the  Allies: 
Permits  for  Ocean  Shipments,  Dec 
20  p  1485 
Transformer,   General   Electric    Self- 
Cooled,*  July  12  p  73 
Transportation,  More,  or  Less  Freight 

(Editorial),  Nov  22  p  1249 
Treadwell  Engineering  Co.: 

Hot  Metal  Car.*  Dec  6  p  1361 
Tremper,    H.    D. : 
European  Advisor   Federal   Export 
Corporation,*  July  5  p  52 

Trucks : 

Elwell-Parker       Elevating      Indus- 
trial,* Sept  6  p  531 

Grinding  as  a  Substitute  for  Milling 
Motor,*  Aug  2  p  237 

Lewis-Shepard  Industrial  Lift,*  Oct 
18  p  927;  Dec  27  p  1526 

Military  Tested,  Oct  25  p  993 

Motor,  Government  Contracts,  July 
26  p  226 

Orenstein-Arthur     Koppel     Storage 
Battery,*  July  12  p  73 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.: 

Additions,  Nov  22,  p  1233 

Buys  Coal  Mines,  Sept  27  p  741 
Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.: 

Buildings  for  Cantonments,  July  5 
p21 
Tschischewsky,  Prof.  N.: 

Case  Hardening  by  Boron,*  July  5 
p  15 
Tubes : 

Boiler  Specifications,  July  5  p  12 

Defects  in  Brass,*  Aug  2  p  259 

Engelhard  Protective  for  Thermo- 
couples, Nov  1  p  1063 

National  Tube  Co.'s  New  Discount 
Cards,  Nov  8  p  1157 

Tungsten,   High-Speed   Steel   With- 
out, Aug  23  p  429 

Turbines: 
Government  Plant  at  Buffalo,  Oct 

25  p  1001 
Standardization     of     Specifications 

for  Small,  Dec  13  p  1421 
Steam  for  Boiler  Feed  Pumps,  Aug 

9  p  318 
Westinghouse      Cast-Steel      Motor 
Frames  for  Battleship,*  Dec  6 
p  1365 
Turbo  Units  versus  Gas  Engines,  Sept 

6  pp  542  and  583 
TurnbuU,  Robert: 
Electric  Pig  Iron  in  War  Time,  Oct 
11  p  886 
Twohy  Brothers  Co.: 
Merged  with  Seattle  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  July  12  p  106 

U 

Unger,  Dr.  J.  S.: 
Magnetic  Analysis   of   Steel   Prod- 
ucts, Discussion,  July  12  p  74 
Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.: 
Gary  Plant  in  Partial  Operation,* 

Sept  27  p  733 
Steel  Storage  Warehouse,*  Oct  4  p 
800 
Union  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. : 

Plant,  New,  Aug  16  p  363 
Unions  Organizing  to  Cause  Strike  Is 

Illegal,  Dec  13  p  1436 
United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation: 
Earnings,  Aug  16  p  398 
Heat-Treating  Plant,*  Dec  6  p  1347 
Patriotic  Council,  Nov  1  p  1104 
Service  from  Electric  Mills,  Oct  18 
p966 
United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.: 

Patriotic  Appeal,  Nov  1  p  1089 
United    Publishers    Corporation : 

Purchases  Building,  Oct  11  p  869 
United  States  Steel  Corporation: 
Activity  at  Ojibway,  Sept  20  p  681 
Forging  Plant  to  Be  Built  at  Gary, 

Dec  6  p  1390 
Profits  (Editorial),  Nov  8  p  1131 
Quarterly  Statement,  Aug  2  p  269; 
Nov  X  p  1088 


Service  Flag,  Dec  20  p  1506 
Shipbuilding  Plant  at  Mobile,  Aug 

9  p  345;  Nov  29  p  1333 
To  Build  Ships,  July  26  p  230a 
Unfilled  Orders,  July  12  p  90;  Aug 

16  p  365;  Sept  13  p  613;  Oct  18 

p  943;  Nov  15  p  1201;  Dec  13  p 

1434 
Wage  Advance,  Sept  27  p  751 

Uranium : 
Improving  Cast  Iron  with,  Dec  13 

pl413 
Steel,  for  Gun  Linings,  July  5  p  14 


Valley    Iron    Co.: 

Organized,  Aug  30  p  501 
Valley  Mold  &  Iron  Co.: 

Plant  Ready  to  Start,  July  26  p  221 
Valves : 

Iverson,    for    Mesta    Blowing    En- 
gines,* Sept  27  p  731 
Vanadium : 

Chrome,   In   Steel,  Aug  2  p   266 
In  Steel  Making,*  July  19  p  134 
Vial,  F.  K.: 

Mechanics     of     the     Chilled     Iron 
Wheel,  July  19  p  140 
Virginia : 

Manganese  Ores,  Oct  11  p  884;  Nov 
29  p  1299 
Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.: 

Bristol  Furnace  Sold,  Nov  8  p  1135 
Vise  for  Milling  Machines,  Cleveland,* 

Dec  6  p  1353 
Vocational   Training,    Broader    Scope 
for.  Sept  13  p  590 

W 

Wage  Dispensing  Scheme,  Aug  16  p 

369 
Wagner  Castings  Co. : 

Takes  Over  Decatur  Foundry  Co., 
Nov  8  p  1153 
Waldo,  Leonard: 

Hardness  Tester,*  Sept  13  p  603 
Wales,  Samuel  S.: 

Modern    Electric    Motors    in    Steel 
Mills,*  Nov  1  pp  1045  and  1105 
Walworth  Mfg  Co.: 
Purchases   Kewanee   Plant  of   Na- 
tional Tube  Co.,  July  12  p  113; 
Aug  9  p  341 

War: 

Adjustment  of  Labor  to  Needs,  Dec 
6  p  1364 

Advisory  Committee  of  Chemists, 
Nov  22  p  1253 

American  Foundrymen's  War  Serv- 
ice Board,  Oct  4  p  817 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
to  Regulate  Tin  Imports,  Nov 
29  p  1336 

Appropriations,  Oct  11  p  887;  Dec 
13  p  1417 

Appropriations,  Hearings  on  De- 
ficiency, July  19  p  165 

Appropriation  of  $5,000,000  Asked 
by  Congress,  Aug  2  p  244 

Appropriations,  Warning  as  to 
Large,  Sept  20  p  715 

Automobile  Truck  Supply  Ample, 
July  5  p  21 

Aviation  Bill  Passed,  July  26  p  230a 

Aviation  Service,  Men  Wanted,  Nov 
29  p  1336;  Dec  13  p  1413 

Baltimore  Merchants'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association  Organiz- 
ing for  Work,  Dec  27  p  1566 

Bids  on  Projectiles,  Aug  23  p  439 

British  Supplies,  July  5  p  17 

British  Trade  After,  Nov  29  p  1303 

British  Trade  Union  Rules  After, 
Aug  9  p  323 

Bureau  of  Manufacturing  Indus- 
tries to  be  Organized,  Nov  22 
p  1231 

Business  Convention  Announcement, 
Sept  6  p  569;  Sept  13  p  610 

Buying  Commission,  Aug  9  p  345 


Call  for  Aviation  Service,  Nov  29  p 
1336 

Centralization  of  Administrative 
Authority  Advocated,  Dec  13  p 
1414 

Changes  in  Industry,  Dec  6  p  1402 

Christmas  Card  Money  for  Reliet, 
Nov  8  p  1112 

Connmandeering  Machinery  (Edito- 
rial), Aug  9  p  325 

Conventions  and  (Editorial),  Oct  ii 
p  890 

Council  Created,  Dec  20  p  1508 

Council  of  National  Defense  Ac- 
complishments, Aug  23  p  419 

Country's  Organization  (Editorial), 
Dec  13  p  1432 

Draft  in  Munitions  Centers  (Edi- 
torial), Aug  9  p  324 

Economic  Changes  (Editorial),  Nov 
22  p  1248 

Economies,  After  Effects  of  (Edi- 
torial) ,  Aug  2  p  271 

Embargo  on  Exports,  Aug  30  p  520 

Enlistments  from  Munitions  Plants 
Stopped  in  New  England,  Dec 
20  p  1484 

Exemption  Questions,  Aug  2  p  293 

Exemptions  of  Employees  to  Draft, 
Aug  9  p  350 ;  Sept  20  p  685 

Exemptions  Needed  for  Deliveries ' 
(Editorial),  Sept  27  p  754 

Expenditures,  Nov  22  p  1246 

Expenditures  Proposed,  Sept  13  p 
630 

Exports  After,  July  5  p  22 

Federal  Control  of  Steel,  Hearing, 
Sept  27  p  744 

France  Aids  Aviation,  Aug  9  p  326 

German  Imports  and  Trade  After, 
Oct  18  p  939 

German  Profits,  Aug  23  p  428 

German  Steel  Industry,  Tasks,  July 
26  p  190 

Gisholt  Machine  Co.  Will  Do  Full 
Share,  Aug  23  p  428 

Government  Control  of  Industries, 
July  5  p  27 

(Government  Expenditures  Stupen- 
dous, Sept  6  p  536 

Government's  Conservative  Policy, 
Dec  13  p  1468 

Guns  for  Army,  Aug  9  p  317 

Illiterate  Worker  and,  Aug  16  p  372 

Import  Licenses,  Terms  of,  Dec  6 
p  1367 

Industrial  Exemptions,  Aug  9  p 
350;  Sept  20  p  685 

Labor  and  the  Draft,  Aug  23  p  441 

Labor  Conditions  During  (Editori- 
al), Aug  2  p  271 

Lesson  for  Industry  (Editorial), 
Sept  20  p  687 

Limitations  Imposed  on  Advisory 
Committeemen,  Oct  4  pp  833 
and  854 

Loans,  Aug  23  p  424 

Making  Helmets,*  Dec  6  p  1368 

Managing  Aliens,  Aug  2  p  252 

Manufacturers  to  Organize  by  In- 
dustries, Dec  6  p  1371 

Manufacturer's  View  of  Govern- 
ment's Attitude  on  Steel  Prices, 
Aug  2  p  272 

New  England  Foundry  Activity,* 
Sept  20  pp  650  and  724 

No  War  After  (Editorial),  Sept  6 
p  546 

Non-Essential  Industry  Problem, 
Nov  29  p  1327 

Ordnance  and  Munitions  Investiga- 
tions, Defective,  Sept  13  p  633 

Patented  Inventions,  To  Keep  Se- 
cret, July  5  p  47 

Peace    Business,    And    (Editorial), 

Nov  1  p  1071 
Post-War   Business   Relations  with 

Germany,  July  12  p  83 
Price  Fixing  Close  at  Hand,  Gov- 
ernment Steel,  Aug  30  p  500 
Prices,    Further    Government    Con- 
trol, Favored,  Sept  20  p  709 
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Problems  Discussed  with  Editors  of 

Business  Press,  Dec  20  p  1503 
Prospects  of  Greater  Federal  Con- 

.     trol,  Dec  27  p  1540 
Selective     Exemption    of    Workers 

(Editorial),  Aug  2  p  270 
Selective  Service  Regulations,  New, 

Dec  20  p  1485 
Service   Committee   of   Fabricating 

Trade,  Nov  8  p  1170 
Shells,  Contracts  for  Millions,  Nov 

15  p  1219 

Skilled    Labor    Needed,    Nov    15    p 

1189 
Skilled  Men  Drafted  for  Duty,  Nov 

8  pp  1118  and  1170 
Soldier  Cripples  for  Industry,*  How 

to  Prepare,  Oct  25  p  981 
Speeding  Shipments,  Dec  6  p  1400 
Spirit  of  People    (Editorial),   Aug 

16  p  382 

Status     of     (Government     Advisers, 

Sept  13  p  631 
Steel  Prices  Fixed  (Editorial) ,  Sept 

27  p  752 
Steel  Prices   Fixed  by   Agreement, 

Sept  27  p  756 
Steel  Production  First  Importance, 

Dec  20,  p  1469 
Steel  Supplies,  And,  Aug  23  p  457 
Steel,  to  Conserve  for,  July  5  p  56 
Taxes,  Aug  23  p  424 
Taxes  and  New  Construction  (Edi- 
torial), Sept  6  p  546 
Technical    Men   Needed,    Nov    1    p 

1052 
Tonnage  Sunk  by  Submarines,  Dec 

6  p  1353 
.   Trading  with  the  Enemy,  July  26 

p   199 
Unusual  Methods  (Editorial),  Aug 

16  p  382 
Wealth,  and   (Editorial),  Sept  6  p 

547 
War  Department: 

American  Arsenal  to  be  Established 

in  France,  Dec  6  p  1377 
Inspectors  of  Ordnance  Equipment 

Wanted,  Sept  13  p  600 
Ordnance    Bureau,    Colossal    Task, 

Sept  13  p  606 
Ordnance       Department,       Urgent 

Needs  of.  Sept  6  p  541 
Ordnance   Depot  in   France,   $100,- 

000,000  for,  Oct  25  p  1023 
Proving  Ground  in  Illinois,  Aug  9 

p  323 
To   Abandon   Sandy  Hook   Proving 

Ground,  Aug  2  p  257 
To   Finance  Airplane  Manufactur- 
ers, Aug  2  p  286 
War  Industries  Board: 

Called  Inadequate,  Sept  20  p  715 
New  Buyer,  Aug  2  p  274 
Proposes    Reasonable    Profits,    Aug 

16  p  364 
Purchasing  System,  Sept  20  p  707 
Scott,  F.  A.,  Resigns,  Nov  1  p  1056 
Steel  Prices  to  Remain  Unchanged, 

Dec  27  p  1547 

War  Trade  Board: 

Appointed,  Oct  18  p  969 
Ward's,  Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co.: 

Consolidation,  Dec  20  p  1470 

Warehouse  Prices  Fixed,  Nov  15  p 
1223 

Warehouse,  Ryerson  Detroit,*  Nov  15 
p  1179 

Washer,  Locknut  and  Bolt  Combina- 
tion, Permanent  Products  Co.,* 
Dec  13  p  1413 

Washington  Navy  Yard: 

New  Machine  Shop,  Nov  8  p  1149 
Shops  to  Cost  $7,500,000,  July  26  p 
198 

Waste  Material  Dealers: 

(See  National  Association  of  Waste 
Material  Dealers) 


Water   Softener  System   in   Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Plant,  Aug  2  p  242 
Watson-Stillman  Co.: 

Bending  Machines  for  Ship  Mate- 
rial,* July  5  p  19 
•  Crankpin  Forcing  Press,*  Nov  8  p 
1169 
Waukegan  Machine  Tool  Co.: 
Floor  Drill,*  Sept  27  p  739 
Waukesha  Motor  Co.: 

First   Liberty    Motor    Delivered    in 
Record  Time,  Oct  18  p  967 
Webb-Pomerene  Bill  Opens  Way  for 

Foreign  Trade,  Dec  20  p  1476 
Weber  Chimney  Co.: 

World's  Tallest  Chimney  Erected  in 
Japan,  July  5  p  14 
Weigel  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Upright  Drilling  Machine,   25-in.,* 
Oct  4  p  805 
Welding: 

Cast  Steel  Ship  Sections,  July  26  p 

230b;  Aug  9  p  348 
Gas  Fired  Furnace,*  Aug  23  p  422 
Influence  of  Current  on  Arc,*  Dec 

6  p  1398 
Oxy-Acetylene  Cast  Iron,  Dec  27  p 

1538 
Oxy-Acetylene      Joints,      Strength, 

Dec  20  p  1471 
Prest-0-Lite  Process,  Ten  Miles  of 

Pipe,*  July  12  p  85 
Repairing   German   Ships   by   Arc, 

Nov  8  p  1132 
Scrap     Nickel     Anodes     Reclaimed 

by,*  Aug  2  p  245 
Taylor  Machine  for  Heavy  Spot,* 
Dec  13  p  1423 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co. : 

Floating  Crane  for  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,*  Sept  27  p  734 
Western  Electric  Co.: 

Organization,  Dec  13  pp  1415  and 
1417 
Western  Screw  &  Lock  Nut  Co. : 

New  Plant,  July  19  p  141 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Go. : 
Cast-Steel  Motor  Frames  for  Bat- 
tleship Turbines,*  Dec  6  p  1365 
Liberty  Loan  Drive,  Nov  8  p  1113 
Foundry  Course,  Aug  30  p  481 
Switch   for    Machine    Tools,    Dram 
Reversing,*  Dec  27  p  1533 
Wharton,  Oden  H.: 

President    Crucible    Steel    Co.    of 
America,*  July  5  p  52 
Wheel    Manufacturers'    War    Service 
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Organized,  Nov  1  p  1089 
Wheels,    Mechanics    of    Chilled    Iron, 

July  19  p  140 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co.: 

Blast  Furnace  Description,  Nov  29 

p  1298 
Employees'  Restaurant,*  Aug  23  p 

433 
Furnace  to  Blow  In,  Aug  23  p  459 
Sheet   Mills,   Contracts,   Aug   16   p 
385 
White,  A.  E.: 
Investigation  Leading  to  Specifica- 
tions    for     Brass     Condenser 
Tubes,  Aug  9  p  318 
White  Heat  Products  Co.: 

Grinding     Wheel     for     Munitions 
Plants,  Aug  9  p  317 

White,  S.  J.  H.: 

Methods    to    Improve    Plant    Fuel 
Economy,  Dec  27  p  1528 
Whitman-Bull  Tractor  Co.: 

Organized,  July  12  p  113 
Wickwire  Steel  Co.: 

Plant  Description,*   Nov  8  p   1109 

Wilbride  Co.: 

Amalgam    Cement    for    Firebricks, 
Oct  4  p  803 

Wilcox,  F.  H.: 

Dangers   of   Blast-Fumace   Break- 
outs, Nov  29  p  1300 


Wild-Barfield  Process  of  Steel  Hard- 
ening, Tests  of,  Aug  2  p  261 

Wilkes  Rolling-  Mill: 

Rolling  Iron  Sheet  Bars,  Sept  27  p 
733 

Willys-Overland  Co.: 

Electric   Oven   for   Baking   Cores,* 
Sept  20  p  652 
Wilmarth  &  Morman  Co.: 

Grinding  Machine,  Automatic  Feed, 
Tool,*  Dec  27  p  1527 
Wilputte  Coke  Oven  Corporation: 
Algoma  Steel  Corporation  Contract, 

Nov  29  p  1309 
Improvements,  Aug  16  p  371 
Wilson,  David  H.: 

Repairing  (German  Ships  by  Elec- 
tric Welds,  Nov  8  p  1132 
Wire  Drawing: 

British,  Aug  9  p  308 
Morgan     Motor-Driven     Machine,* 
Aug  16  p  377 

Wire  Fence,  Corrosion  and  Its  Causes, 
Dec  13  p  1449 

Wire  Nail  Trade  and  Price  Reg^ula- 

tion,  July  19  p  146 
Wisconsin : 

Aliens  May  Recover  Compensation, 

Dec  6  p  1352 
Compensation  Law,  Sept  13  p  607 
Wisconsin  Gun  Co.: 
Organized  to  Build  Ordnance  Plant, 

July  19  p  137 
Plant  Contract,  Aug  2  p  291 
Wolff,  E.  B.: 
Failure  of  Boiler  Plates  in  Service,* 
Oct.  25  p  994 
Woltz,  J.  M.: 

Accident  Hazards   of   Sheet   Mills, 
Dec  27  p  1547 
Women : 

Employees  in  British  Steel  Works,* 

July  26  p  196 
Employees  in  United  States,  Aug  2 

p  261 
Employees   in   Youngstown  Plants, 

July  19  p  147 
In   German   Munitions   Plants,  Dec 

6  p   1393 
In  Steel  Trades,  Sept  27  p  730 
To    Be    Employed    in    Portsmouth 

Navy  Yard,  Nov  22  p  1253 
Replace  Men  in   Burroughs   Plant, 
Dec  20  p  1477 
Wood,  R.  A.: 

Properties  of  Brasses,  Nov  1  p  1054 
Worth   Brothers   Co.: 

New  Blast  Furnace,  Aug  30  p  499 
Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.: 

Employees  Transfer  Christmas 
Bonus  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War 
Fund,  Dec  6  p  1366 


Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.: 
Bar  Mill,  New,  Sept  13  p  612^  De- 
scription,* Oct  11  p  883 
Liberty  Bond  Campaign,  Nov  15  p 

1193 
New  Mill  Operating,  Sept  18  p  612 
Opens  Washington  Office,  Nov  1  p 

1061 
Plant  Accidents,  Oct  25  p  998 
Rack    for    Hammers,    Cutters    ana 

Sledges,*  Dec  13  p  1413 

Sales  Conference,  Dec  14  p  1458 

To  Enlarge  Plant,  July  19  p  172 

Youngstown  Prosperity,  July  19  p  133 


Zinc: 

Manufacture  of  Oxide  of,*  Sept  13 

p  598 
Zircon,  Demand  for  Brazilian,  Aug  23 

p  453 
Zirconium  Steel  for  German   Armor 

Plate,  Dec  6  p  1359 
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Forging  Shells  at  Curtis  Plant,  St.  Louis 

Free    Use   of    Patented   Process   Offered    During  the   War   Period  — 
Valuable  Contribution  of  Data  on  Shape  of  Slugs,  Heat  Treatment,  Etc. 


FREE  use  of  a  process  of  forming  hollow  forg- 
ings,  patented  by  E.  H.  Steedman,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is 
offered  to  shell  makers  of  the  country  with  a  view 
to  expediting  the  production  of  munitions  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Besides  giving  The  Iron 
Age  an  opportunity  to  describe  this  process  and  to 
show  details  of  the  plants  and  equipment  which  it 
has  been  operating  in  making  shells  for  the  Allies, 


the  company  has  also  supplied  generously  a  large 
amount  of  manufacturing  data  which  are  the  result 
of  searching  investigations  while  reaching  fully 
successful  manufacturing  operations. 

Based  upon  the  principle  that  horizontal  forces 
acting  on  the  piercing  tool  of  the  forging  press 
must  be  in  equilibrium  so  that  uniformly  concen- 
tric forgings  may  be  obtained  and  that,  if  these 
forces  are  in  equilibrium,  concentric  forgings  must 
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To  the  Left  of  the  Hot  Blank  Being  Received  Is  the  Slugger 
and  to  the  Right  of  it  May  be  Noted  the  Piercer 


result,  Mr.  Steedman  claims  to  have  developed  meth- 
ods and  equipment  which,  irrespective  of  the  shape 
of  the  bar  from  which  the  blank  is  taken,  will  pro- 
duce uniformly  good  shells. 

The  press  equipment  embodying  this  principle 
and  used  in  his  proces3  for  the  manufacture  of 
8  in.  and  9.2  howitzer  shells  is  shown  in  an  accom- 
panying drawing,  all  important  parts  being  prop- 
erly named.  The  heated  blank  received  from  a 
roller  table  leading  to  the  press  is  fed  into  a  maga- 
zine shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  reproduced 
photographs  and  by  it  set  down  in  the  die.  The 
blank  so  placed  is  compressed  and  centered  by  a 
slugger,  so  called ;  pierced  by  the  piercing  tool,  and 
then  ejected  by  the  knock-out  pin  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

The  first  essential  to  concentric  forgings,  it  is 
emphasized,  is  the  even  and  thorough  heating  of 
the  blank,  for  otherwise  no  process  or  equipment 
can  maintain  equal  side  pressures  on  the  piercing 
tool  during  the  piercing  stroke.  The  next  essential 
is  equipment,  which  covers  the  following  three  re- 
quirements, described  in  Mr,  Steedman's  applica- 
tion for  the  patent  as  the  principles  upon  which  his 
press  is  designed : 

1.  A  compression  or  "setting  down"  of  the  blank 
so  that  the  blank  practically  fills  the  die  before  it  is 
pierced. 

2.  An  ample  size  depression  formed  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  compressed  blank  concentric  with  the 
die  to  receive  and  center  the  piercing  tcK)l. 

3.  A  true  piercing  tool  concentric  with  the  die. 
The  compression  of  ".setting  down"  of  the  blank, 


which  completely  fills  the  die  with  metal,  is  done 
by  the  slugger's  nose  and  the  concentric  depression 
in  the  slug  is  formed  by  the  tit  of  the  slugger  nose 
at  the  same  time  the  slug  is  compressed  or  "set 
down.  A  guide  ring  truly  central  with  the  die 
centers  the  slugger,  and  so  long  as  the  slugger  fits 
accurately  into  this  ring  the  depression  in  the  slug 
will  be  commercially  central. 

The  sectional  drawing  of  the  press  shows  the 
stops  at  opposite  ends  which  provide  lengthwise 
adjustment  respectively  to  the  sluggers  and  pierc- 
ers, and  the  gib  screws  and  the  gibs  in  the  top 
bolster,  which  provide  means  for  the  cross  adjust- 
ment of  the  piercing  tool.  The  slugger  has  inde- 
pendent cross  adjustment  by  means  of  the  slugger 
cross  adjustment  set  screws.  The  piercing  tool  is 
cross  adjusted  first  by  means  of  the  gibs  and  screws 
and  the  slugger  later  cross  adjusted  by  its  own  set 
screws. 

That  the  equipment  is  efl[icient  in  making  con- 
centric forgings  is  shown  by  the  results  set  forth 
in  the  company's  record,  as  follows:  Out  of  340,- 
000  8-in.  forgings,  the  total  losses,  exclusive  of  those 
due  to  bad  steel,  were  1.1  per  cent,  including  only 
i/i  per  cent  due  to  eccentricity;  out  of  160,000 
9.2-in.  forgings,  1/20  per  cent  were  scrapped  due  to 
eccentricity  alone,  with  8/10  per  cent  covering  all 
forging  losses  except  those  arising  from  bad  steel. 
These  figures  include  forgings  selected  for  tests  and 
all  rejections  by  the  machiners  except  rejections 
for  bad  steel,  and  they  are  regarded  as  proving  the 
importance  of  complying  with  all  the  conditions  of 
forging  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  and  covered  by 
the  Steedman  patent. 

The  location  of  the  three  forging  presses  of  the 
company's  No.  2  plant  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing plan  where  they  form  a  part  of  a  continuous 
manufacturing  system  by  which  the  slug  is  heated, 
forged,  inspected,  cooled  and  heat-treated  in  a  for- 
ward movement  through  the  works  and  with  mini- 
mum handling.  Rollways  and  light  overhead  cranes 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  equipment. 
Storage  for  the  blooms  is  provided  for  toward  one 
end ;  there  they  are  broken  into  blanks  by  means  of 
a  press  after  being  given  preliminary  oxy-acetylene 
cuts.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  plant  a  so-called 
ingot  hospital  is  located.  Here  defective  ingots  and 
blanks  are  remedied.  The  storage  of  ingots  and 
blanks  is  in  the  center  near  the  unloading  and  ship- 
ping platforms. 

The  forging  presses  have  a  capacity  of  60  to  100 
forgings  per  hr. ;  they  are  operated  hydraulically 
and  are  provided  with  rams  of  36-in.  diameter  and 
5-ft.  stroke.  Under  each  press  is  a  pit  in  which  a 
hydraulic  cylinder  of  7-in.  diameter  and  28-in. 
stroke  operates  the  knock-out  pin  for  rejecting  the 
forging  from  the  die.  The  accumulator  in  No.  1 
plant,  in  which  8-in.  forgings  are  principally  manu- 
factured, is  loaded  to  carry  1,450  lb.  pressure  per 
sq.  in.  on  the  hydraulic  system,  giving  a  maximum 
of  635  net  tons  pressure  to  the  presses.  The  accu- 
mulator in  plant  No.  2,  devoted  chiefly  to  9.2-in. 
forgings,  is  loaded  to  1550  lb.  per  sq.  in.  hydraulic 
pressure  on  the  line,  giving  675  net  tons  pressure, 
which  is  found  ample  to  pierce  at  high  speed  a 
9.2-in.  shell  forging  after  the  blank  is  properly 
heated. 

The  pressure  required  to  pierce  a  shell,  it  is 
explained,  depends  principally  on  two  factors — the 
temperature  of  the  steel  and  the  cross  sectional 
area  of  the  metal  pierced;  and  the  influence  of  the 
latter  was  unsuspected  in  its  practical  effect.  The 
first  8-in.  forgings  that  were  made  experimentally 
did  not  have  the  proper  exterior  or  interior  finish 
near  the  point  of  the  nose,  and  it  required  over  700 
tons  pressure  to  pierce  the  forging,  and,  in  conse- 
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quence,  die  liners  and  piercing  shanks  broke  with 
appalling  rapidity.  By  adding  Vs  in.  to  the  outside 
finish  of  the  nose  of  a  shell  and  1/16  in.  to  the  inside 
finish  of  the  nose,  the  final  maximum  piercing  pres- 
sure dropped  to  below  400  net  tons  with  a  well- 
heated  billet  or  blank.  More  pressure  per  square 
inch  of  the  shank  area  is  required  to  pierce  an  8-in., 
it  is  found,  than  a  9.2-in.  forging.  Also  the  pres- 
sure required  to  pierce  an  8-in.  shell  within  12  in. 
of  its  full  depth,  it  is  stated,  is  but  500  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
while  the  last  12  in.  require  1000  lb.  or  400  net  tons 
on  the  forging. 

To  facilitate  piercing  by  the  piercing  tool  about 
1  cu.  in.  of  powdered  blacksmith  coal  is  dropped  into 
the  center  cone  after  the  slug  is  set  down,  and  this 
acts  as  a  smoke  and  tar  lubricant  for  the  piercing 
point.  As  the  point  enters  the  forging  dense  smoke 
Dours  up  around  the  piercing  shank  and  as  soon  as 
the  forging  is  removed  from  the  press  a  large  glob- 
ule of  liquid  coal  tar  is  discovered  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pierced  hole.  The  company  advises  that  coal 
dust  should  be  used  in  piercing  with  great  caution 
and  the  quantity  used  must  not  be  excessive.  The 
British  Inspection  Staff,  it  says,  considers  the  use 
of  sawdust  and  fuel  oil  safer  than  the  use  of  pow- 
dered coal,  and  if  coal  is  used  it  must  be  used  with 
discretion  and  in  full  knowledge  of  the  possibility 
of  gas  pockets  resulting  from  its  use. 

The  die  liner  is  made  from  special  castings  of 
nickel-chrome  semi-steel,  heat  treated.  The  metal 
is  the  result  of  experiments,  study  of  photomicro- 
graphs and  physical  tests  to  get  regular  results. 
The  liner  is  tapered  and  is  pressed  into  the  holder 
with  about  500  tons  pressure,  after  which  one  or 
more  shims,  indicated  in  the  drawing,  are  inserted 
under  it  to  fill  the  space  between  its  bottom  and 
the  floor  of  the  die  holder  and  so  to  prevent  repeated 
forging  operations  from  forcing  it  further  into  the 
holder.  The  average  life  of  a  die  liner  is  approxi- 
mately 1400  forgings,  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
500,000  forgings.  Some  liners  have  run  as  high 
as  3500  forgings,  while  others  have  broken  after 
making  only  one  or  two  forgings. 

The  comparatively  long  life  of  the  liners  is 
attributed  to  four  factors:  The  metal  in  the  liners 
and  its  proper  heat  treatment;  the  tapered  form 
of  liner  driven  home  with  500  tons  pressure  into  a 
tapered  holder,  which  it  fits  accurately,  subjecting 
the  liner  to  enormous  initial  compression,  partially 
or  wholly  counteracting  the  great  bursting  pres- 
sure on  the  liner,  due  to  the  forging  operation ;  the 
proper  cooling  of  the  die  liner  after  every  forging, 
so  that  the  effect  of  heat  treatment  is  not  overcome 
by  later  overheating,  and  the  use  of  no  greater 
hydraulic  pressure  on  the  press  than  is  necessary 
to  pierce  a  properly  heated  ingot  in  a  reasonable 
time.  The  cooling  of  the  liner  and  also  of  the  pierc- 
ing point  is  by  means  of  water. 

The  die  holder  and  the  die  bolster  are  made  from 
0.40  per  cent  carbon  steel  castings.  The  guide  ring 
and  slugger  nose  are  of  the  same  material  as  the 
die  liner.  One  guide  ring  outlives  four  liners.  The 
life  of  a  slugger  nose  is  about  5000  forgings.  The 
slugger  shank  is  a  0.40  per  cent  carbon-steel  cast- 
ing and  the  piercing  shank  is  made  from  nickel- 
chrome  steel  forgings  of  approximately  0.50  per  cent 
carbon.  The  life  of  the  piercing  shank  is  indeter- 
minate, as  some  shanks  lasted  for  more  than  ^  year, 
while  others  were  discarded  in  a  few  months.  The 
piercing  points  for  8-in.  forgings  are  made  from 
0.50  per  cent  nickel-chrome  steel  and  heat  treated 
to  a  Shore  scleroscope  hardness  of  50  and  40  at  the 
open  end.  The  average  life  of  these  points  is  about 
500  forgings,  allowing  for  reworking  those  that 
can  be  reused  after  a  grinding  salvage  operation. 

Immediately  after  being  forged  the  shells  are 


How  Accuracy  of  Adjustment  of  Slugger  and  Piercer  Is 
tained  May  Be  Noted  from  This  Sectional  Drawing 


inspected  for  eccentricity  and,  if  found  eccenti 
the  press  is  stopped  and  the  reason  for  the  ecc( 
tricity  remedied.  One  of  the  illustrations  sho 
the  method  of  hot  inspection.  After  being 
spected  the  forging  goes  to  the  preliminary  cooli 
chambers  shown  in  the  illustrations  and  are  h( 
cooled  to  below  550  deg.  Fahr.  previous  to  h( 
treatment.  The  object  of  these  preliminary  cc 
ing  chambers  is  to  provide  a  means  for  cooling  1 
forgings  under  cover  to  protect  the  men  in  the  s? 
from  the  intense  radiation  of  heat  from  a  lai 
number  of  hot  forgings,  and  these  chambers  hi 
been  found  very  effective  in  so  doing.  When  fo: 
ing  at  a  rate  of  100  forgings  per  hour,  the  nr 
work  close  to  the  chambers  without  serious  d 
comfort  from  the  radiated  heat.  The  chamb( 
allow  the  forgings  to  cool  in  about  the  same  ti 
they  would  if  set  out  on  the  floor,  but  without 
convenience  to  the  men  in  the  shop. 

The  finishing  process  in  the  manufacture 
shell  forgings  is  normalizing — that  is,  reheat! 
the  forging  and  allowing  it  to  cool  naturally 
bring  the  steel  into  the  best  untempered  conditio 
There  are,  it  appears,  three  critical  zones  of  te 
perature  which  have  to  be  considered  in  normal 
ing  a  shell  forging.  A  lower  zone  of  heat  abc 
600  deg.  Fahr.,  below  which  the  forgings  must  c 
after  forging  and  before  normalizing;  a  middle  zc 
of  about  1450  deg.  Fahr.,  at  which  the  grain  stri 
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Normalizing  Chart  for  Forgings  Made  from  Cast  Steel  Slugs. 
Zone  A — Temperature  hsld  at  1500  deg.  F.  2  hr.,  forging 
cooled,  reheated  to  1650  deg.  F.  and  after  10  min.  rapidly 
cooled  under  cover.  Zone  B — Temperature  held  at  1650  deg. 
F.  10  min.,  cooled  normally  on  floor.  Zone  C — Method  of 
either  zone  B  of  C  may  be  used.  Zone  C  and  D  in  proximity 
to  C  cooled  normally.  Zones  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  zone  D  in 
proximity  to  E  cooled  in  chamber  as  slowly  as  possible 

ture  of  the  steel  refines  if  the  steel  is  held  at  that 
temperature,  and  a  third  zone  of  about  1650  deg., 
above  which  the  grain  structure  enlarges  and  car- 
bon conditions  change. 

The  exact  temperatures  of  these  three  heat  zones 
and  the  time  which  the  steel  must  be  subject  to  these 
temperatures  vary  with  the  analysis  of  the  steel, 
and  the  company  has  found  that  the  time  and  tem- 
perature factors  for  bar  steel  differs  from  the  simi- 
lar factor  for  cast  steel  of  identical  analysis.  Steel 
with  carbon  from  0.45  to  0.60  per  cent  is  normal- 
ized by  rapid  heating  to  1500  deg.  Fahr.,  holding  it 
at  that  heat  from  two  to  five  hours,  according  to 
chemical  analysis,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  nat- 
urally at  a  fast  or  slow  rate,  according  to  chemical 
contents.  As  most  of  the  steel  used  comes  in  the 
range  of  carbon  of  0.45  to  0.60,  the  name  normal- 
izing has  been  appropriated  to  specifically  apply  to 
the  method  used  for  this  range  of  carbon.  Steel 
with  carbon  from  0.40  to  0.45  is  normalized  by  rapid 
heating   1650  deg.   Fahr.,   holding   it  at  that  tem- 


perature only  long  enough  to  be  heated  through  and 
through  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  naturally  at  a 
fast  or  slow  rate,  according  to  the  chemical  analy- 
sis. The  name  naturalizing  has  been  given  to 
identify  the  process  used  for  normalizing  such  low 
carbon  steel. 

Normalizing  results  of  course  in  refining  the 
grain  structure  of  the  steel,  and  increasing  con- 
siderably the  elongation  without  materially  lower- 
ing the  elastic  or  ultimate  limits.  Naturalizing 
results  in  considerably  increasing  the  elastic  limit 
of  steel,  slightly  increasing  the  ultimate  strength 
and  slightly  decreasing  the  percentage  of  elonga- 
tion. The  company  believes  that  with  bar  steel  of 
proper  analysis,  that  is  carbon  0.45  to  0.55,  man- 
ganese 0.60  to  0.75,  and  silicon  0.15  to  0.25  per  cent, 
normalizing  would  be  necessary  on  but  very  few 
heats  to  make  the  steel  meet  the  standard  require- 
ments of  physical  tests,  but  that  much  more  regu- 
lar physical  results  and  much  greater  ease  in  ma- 
chining are  obtained  by  normalizing. 

The  normalizing  furnaces  are  heated  by  means 
of  fuel  oil.  They  are  of  the  continuous  truck  type, 
a  truck  load  of  forgings  at  500  to  600  deg.  Fahr. 
being  pushed  into  the  furnace  each  time  a  truck 
load  of  heated  forgings  is  withdrawn.  A  truck 
holds  25  8-in.  or  9.2-in.  forgings.  It  is  of  cast  steel 
covered  with  fire  brick  and  is  4  ft.  4  in.  square. 
The  furnaces  are  long  enough  to  take  eleven  trucks 
with  a  foot  to  spare  at  each  end  when  the  doors  are 
down.  A  truck  is  loaded  by  means  of  tongs  on  a 
wire  rope  operated  by  an  air  hoist.  The  intervals 
of  removing  trucks  vary  from  a  minimum  of  12 
min.  to  a  maximum  of  35  min.  for  an  eleven-truck 
furnace.  These  intervals  have  been  determined  by 
experiments  for  various  analyses  of  steel.  The 
accompanying  chart  shows  the  length  of  time  forg- 
ings are  carried  at  the  normalizing  temperature. 

The  oil  burners  in  the  furnace  near  the  entrance 
end  are  equipped  with  combustion  chambers  and 
are  placed  low  to  heat  the  forgings  up  rapidly.  The 
oil  burners  behind  the  second  truck  are  placed  high 
and  deliver  directly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  but  little  heat  is  required  to  maintain  an 
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even  temperature  to  the  back  end  of  the  furnace. 
The  forging-s  are  easily  heated  in  the  furnace,  it  is 
stated,  and  the  results  are  regular.  A  portable 
pyrometer  couple  is  occasionally  used  to  check  the 
temperature  of  the  forgings  and  to  keep  the  opera- 
tors trained  as  to  the  proper  color  of  the  heated 
forgings.  The  temperature  must  be  closely  watched 
and  kept  within  1450  and  1550  deg.  Fahr. 

After  the  truck  leaves  the  furnace  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  cooling  tunnel,  where  it  cools  quickly 
or  slowly,  according  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
forgings.  The  cooling  tunnel  is  the  same  length 
as  the  normalizing  furnace  and  the  trucks  are 
pushed  through  it  by  means  of  air  hoists,  so  that  a 
truck  in  making  a  full  cycle  will  pass  forward 
through  the  furnace,  across  through  the  cooling 
tunnel,  back  through  the  tunnel  for  unloading,  and 
is  then  reloaded  for  another  cycle.  The  cooling  tun- 
nel is  brick  or  concrete,  has  light  doors  at  each  end, 
small  side  draft  doors  at  the  bottom  and  three 
stacks  with  dampers.  In  hot  summer  weather  the 
natural  draft  of  the  stacks  is  augmented  when  nec- 
essary by  steam  jets  in  the  stacks.  High  carbon 
heats  are  cooled  slowly  in  the  tunnels,  but  low  car- 
bon heats  are  cooled  rapidly.  The  draft  in  the 
stacks  over  the  tunnels  even  with  the  steam  jets 
on,  is  but  1/3  oz.  per  sq.  in.,  and  with  the  steam  jets 
on  forgings  in  the  cooling  tunnel  require  a  longer 
time  to  cool  than  if  set  out  on  the  storage  floor. 

The  appearance  of  the  grain  of  the  broken  test 
specimen  is  a  check  on  the  proper  normalizing  of 
the  heat  when  compared  to  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  steel,  and  with  a  little  practice  it  is  said  that 
a  metallurgical  engineer  can  rapidly  learn  to  handle 
the  normalizing  of  steel  of  wide  ranges  in  chemical 
analysis  if  he  will  study  at  one  time  the  five  items 
he  has  at  hand  concerning  each  heat:  First,  the 
chemical  analysis;  2,  physical  test  report  after  first 
normalizing;  3,  the  fracture  of  the  broken  speci- 
men after  normalizing;  4,  the  record  of  time  in  the 
furnace;  5,  the  time  of  cooling  of  the  heat.  If  the 
heat  falls  down  on  the  first  normalizing,  it  can  be 
corrected  by  a  second  or  rarely  by  a  third  normaliz- 
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ing,  after  studying  the  results  of  the  first  normal- 
izing, unless  the  steel  is  out  of  the  possible  range  of 
analysis. 

The  furnaces  used  for  naturalizing  are  similar 
to  the  heating  furnaces.  They  are  oil  fired,  of  the 
same  general  construction,  width  and  height,  and 
are  20  ft.  long  inside.  The  fire  brick  floor  is  level 
and  is  corrugated  with  cross-saw  tooth  ridges  to 
keep  the  forgings  separate  as  they  are  rolled 
through  the  furnace.  The  furnaces  are  continuous, 
that  is,  a  cold  forging  is  rolled  in  the  receiving  end 
of  the  furnace  each  time  a  hot  forging  is  removed 
from  the  discharging  end.  The  cooling  trucks  are 
the  same  lengths  as  the  normalizing  trucks,  but  have 
only  six  butts,  so  the  forgings  are  separated  farther 
on  the  trucks  and  therefore  cool  more  rapidly  than 
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in  the  normalizing  trucks.  For  slow  cooling  six 
forgings  are  put  on  a  truck  and  the  truck  pushed 
through  a  cooling  tunnel  similar  to  the  tunnels  used 
with  the  normalizing  furnace,  but  for  quick  cooling 
only  three  forgings  are  placed  on  a  truck,  and  the 
forgings  cool  naturally  under  a  corrugated  iron  shed 
without  side  walls.  The  capacity  of  one  naturaliz- 
ing furnace  is  approximately  30  forgings  per  hour, 
or  a  total  of  about  600  forgings  per  day. 
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As  intimated,  the  naturalizing  furnaces  are  used 
primarily  for  steel  relatively  low  in  carbon  and 
manganese,  but  they  are  also  used  for  retreating 
heats  that  have  been  normalized  and  have  failed 
on  tests  because  elastic  limit  or  ultimate  strength 
was  too  low.  Such  heats  can  be  put  through  the 
naturalizing  process,  cooled  naturally  at  a  rate  more 
rapid  than  the  cooling  rate  of  the  normalizing  proc- 
ess and  the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength 
raised. 

The  Curtis  Company's  records  show  that  many 
heats  of  0.42  to  0.45  carbon  which  had  been  nor- 
malized and  failed  in  test  have  been  later  natural- 
ized and  the  elastic  limit  raised  25  per  cent,  the 
ultimate  strength  raised  10  per  cent  and  elongation 
reduced  from  24  per  cent  in  2  in.  to  21  per  cent, 
in  2  in. 

The  point  made  is  that  naturalizing  after  nor- 
malizing retains  nearly  all  the  benefits  to  elonga- 
tion imparted  to  the  steel  by  normalizing  and  adds 
very  materially  to  the  elastic  limit  and  adds  mod- 
erately to  the  ultimate  strength.  If  a  normalized 
heat  is  later  naturalized  but  kept  too  long  at  the 
temperature  1650  deg.  or  above,  the  effects  of  nor- 
malizing are  counteracted  in  proportion  to  the  time 
the  steel  is  carried  at  the  high  temperature,  so  that 
the  steel  must  be  quickly  brought  up  to  the  desired 
temp'erature  and  only  held  there  Jong  enough  to 
heat  through  and  through.  Normalizing  after 
naturalizing  entirely  eliminates  the  effect  of  nat- 
uralizing. 

Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Co.  has  had  in  operation 
presses  designed  according  to  the  Steedman  patent 
since  February,  1916,  when  their  first  contract  for 
150,000  forgings  was  started.  Since  that  time  they 
have  made  and  shipped  560,000  8-in.  and  9.2-in. 
shells,  which  by  the  variety  in  shapes  of  blanks  used 
show  the  flexibility  of  their  pnK-ess  of  manufacture. 
The  first  forgings  were  made  from  Gothic  rolled 
blooms  of  basic  open-hearth  stool  which  were  sawed 
into  short  blanks  of  241  lb.  each  for  an  8-in.  forg- 
ing. About  12,000  tons  of  this  steel  were  used. 
Later  the  company  resorted  to  the  use  of  8-in.  round 
forged  bars  of  l)aHic  open-hearth  steel.    These  bars 
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Normalizing  Furnace  and  Cooling  Tunnel  of  No.   1   Forge  Plant  Showing  Air  Ram  for  Charging  Trucks 


were  forged  under  a  hydraulic  hammer,  and  sawed 
into  blanks  of  245  lb.  weight.  About  9000  tons 
were  used. 

When  the  steel  market  became  oversold  in  the 
spring  of  1916  and  the  company  could  not  obtain 
an  adequate  supply  of  rolled  or  forged  bars  for 
prospective  orders,  it  turned  to  individual  cast  steel 
ingots,  and  these  individual  cast  ingots  are  now  its 
main  and  regular  source  of  steel  supply.  On  account 
of  the  foundry's  inability  to  break  off  accurately  the 
discard  from  these  ingots,  the  average  weight  for 
an  8-in.  cast  ingot  is  specified  as  250  lb.,  and  for  a 
cast  ingot  for  a  9.2-in.  forging  358  lb.  The  above 
weight  of  blanks,  it  is  said,  can  be  maintained  low 
because  of  the  greater  accuracy  of  forgings  pos- 
sible by  its  method,  which,  however,  requires  the 
greatest  of  care  in  heating  and  in  maintenance  of 
equipment  if  the  results  are  to  be  duplicated. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
individual  cast  ingots,  the  company  undertook  an 
investigation  to  compare  forgings  from  rolled  steel 
with  those  made  from  cast  ingots,  which  of  course 
have  not  had  the  work  done  on  them  that  rolled 
«iteel  has.     This  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

Compressed  slugs  not  normalized  compared  fa- 
vorably with  rolled  bars  not  normalized. 

Compressed  slugs  normalized  compared  favor- 
ably with  rolled  bars  normalized. 

Forgings  made  from  compressed  individual  cast 
ingots  as  normalized  are  equally  as  good  as  forg- 
ings made  from  rolled  steel. 

The  company's  present  opinion  is  that  forgings 
made  from  steel  of  equal  analysis,  whether  from 
forged  bars  or  individual  cast  ingots,  if  normalized, 
will  give  equal  results  on  physical  tests  but  that 
normalizing  is  essential  to  all  forgings  made  from 
individual  cast  steel  ingots.  In  its  experience  with 
about  an  equal  number  of  forgings  made  from  bar 
stock  and  from  individual  cast  ingots,  the  percent- 
age of  rejections  due  to  defective  steel  have  been 
considerably  less  with  cast  ingots  than  with  forged 
or  rolled  bars.  A  further- advantage  in  favor  of 
cast  ingots,  if  properly  made,  is  that  the  forgings 
from   individual   ingots   are   free   from  pipes  and 


seams  due  to  the  extension  by  rolling  of  small  de- 
fects in  the  original  large  ingots  from  which  the 
rolled  bars  are  made.  It  has  discovered  many 
rolled  blanks  with  secondary  piping,  but  has  not 
found  any  of  the  small  individual  cast  ingots  with 
a  trace  of  secondary  piping. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  flow  of  metal 
in  a  forging  due  to  the  piercing  process,  a  cast 
ingot  was  drilled  through  and  through  horizontally 


Flow  of  Metal   in   Forged   Shell   Due  to  Piercing, 
lines  are  the  Norway-iron  bars 
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with  a  series  of  parallel  horizontal  holes  %  in.  in 
diameter  and  Norway  iron  bars  were  driven  into 
the  holes  and  riveted  in  place.  The  special  ingot 
was  then  forged  in  the  usual  manner,  after  which 
it  was  split,  polished  and  acid-etched.  The  Norway 
iron  inserts  showed  up  in  zebra-like  streaks,  as  here 
shown,  indicating  a  comparatively  small  area  of  dis- 
tortion or  local  flow.  The  weld  between  the  Norway 
iron  and  the  steel  was  perfect  except  near  the  outer 
surface,  though  the  blank  was  not  heated  to  an 
ordinary  welding  temperature. 

Another  experiment  was  made  to  study  the  prob- 
able results  of  accidentally  forging  piped  ingots. 
A  6.4-in.  diameter  ingot  had  a  %-in.  hole  drilled 
axially  from  end  to  end.  A  ^A-in.  Norway  iron  bar 
shorter  than  the  blank  was  put  in  this  hole  and  the 
two  ends  were  then  plugged  up  lightly  with  iron 
plugs.  As  the  rod  was  Vg  in.  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  hole,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  hole  were 
plugged,  this  blank  was  then  somewhat  similar  to 
a  blank  with  a  secondary  pipe,  which  did  not  show 
at  the  fractured  end.  The  prepared  blank  was 
forged  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  entire  length 
of  the  forging  was  cut  into  horizontal  sections.  On 
the  main  body  part  of  the  forging  no  trace  of  the 
hole  or  the  Norway  iron  bar  could  be  discovered, 
even  with  the  microscope  after  the  sections  were 
etched,  and  no  trace  of  the  bar  or  hole  was  dis- 
covered until  a  section  was  reached  11/2  in.  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pierced  hole.  The  Norway  iron  bar  was 
everywhere  thoroughly  welded  to  the  steel,  and  no 
trace  of  the  void  or  hole  discovered  anywhere. 


DEFECTS  IN  STEEL  INGOTS 


Hot  Tops  Necessary  Precautions — Relation  Be- 
tween Folds  and  Splits  or  Canties 

<<OTEEL  Ingot  Defects"  were  discussed  by  J.  N. 
O  Kilby  before  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  in  London,  May  3,  1917.  His  paper  was 
supplementary  to  one  that  he  presented  at  the  In- 
stitute's meeting  last  September,  an  abstract  of  which 
appeared  in  The  Iron  Age,  Oct.  12,  1916.  Iii  the  pres- 
ent paper  Mr.  Kilby  confined  himself  to  the  causes  of 
certain  defects  in  steel  ingots  of  three  tons  and  less. 
An  abstract  of  his  paper  follows: 

Except  with  special  steels  the  use  of  a  refractory 
feeder  head  or  hot  top  has  not  been  widely  adopted,  but 
that  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the  maximum  of  sound 
steel  is  beyond  dispute.  The  type  of  feeder  head  does 
not  matter  a  great  deal,  so  far  as  reducing  pipe  is  con- 
cerned, provided  it  is  of  sufficient  capacity  adequately 
to  fill  the  chill  portion.  Cost  of  production .  seems  the 
real  reason  why  such  heads  are  not  more  generally 
used,  it  being  supposed  that  the  extra  cost  entailed 
is  not  more  than  covered  by  the  saving  of  steel. 

Savings  from  Use  of  Hot  Tops 

Actual  works  costs,  based  on  piping  steels  of  0.45 
per  cent,  carbon,  show  that  ingots  without  feeder  heads 
yield  fi5  per  cent  sound,  15  per  cent  doubtful,  and  20 
per  cent  .scrap,  whereas  with  feeder  heads  90  per  cent 
is  sound  and  10  per  cent  scrap.  A  15-cwt.  ingot  would 
yield  1.5  cwt.  more  sound  steel  with  head  at  a  cost  of 
I.S.;  30-cwt.  ingot  'i  cwt.  more  at  a  cost  of  Is.  4d.,  and 
a  50-cwt.  5  cwt.  more  at  a  cost  of  Is.  8d.  Apart  from 
increased  yield  and  more  reliable  steel,  there  is  the 
great  saving  in  the  ultimate  manipulation  of  the  ingot 
in  the  rolling  mills,  and  it  would  thus  appear  that 
feeder  heads  are  economically  essential  even  for  what 
are  termed  "ordinary"  steels. 

Effect  of  Occluded  Slags 

The  presence  in  ordinary  carbon  steels  of  finely 
divided  or  emulsified  solution  of  slag  is  as  undesirable 
as   in   the   case   of  special   steels,  though    it   is   not   .so 


liable  to  influence  the  ordinary  physical  tests  called  for 
in  these  steels.  There  are  two  sources  of  "oxides"  in 
the  steel.  They  may  be  formed  during  the  melting  of 
the  charge  and  not  subsequently  removed,  and  they  may 
be  introduced  by  excessive  or  erratic  feeding  of  ore. 

The  first  essential  in  acid  open-hearth  steel  manu- 
facture should  be  correct  and  consistent  conditions  at 
the  melted  stage.  The  two  important  factors  up  to  the 
melted  stage  are  quick  melting  and  correct  state  of 
slag  and  bath  at  melting.  A  2  per  cent  silicon  basis 
is  a  good  one  to  work  to;  in  other  words,  the  whole 
charge  should  have  an  available  silicon  charge  of  2  per 
cent,  taking  the  silicon  in  the  pig  iron  and  making  up 
the  difference  by  adding  slag  with  the  charge.  The 
use  of  slag  in  the  charge  greatly  reduces  the  amount  of 
oxidation  and  gives  more  reliable  bath  conditions. 

Folds  from  Bottom-Cast  Steel 

Bottom-cast  steel  poured  at  too  low  a  temperature 
or  too  slow  a  speed  tends  to  cause  "lappiness"  or  "folds" 
in  the  ingot.  Ordinary  carbon  steels  do  not  suffer 
much  from  this  condition,  since  if  the  steel  is  so  cool  as 
to  "lap"  badly  the  chances  are  much  against  the  ingots 
filling;  but  chrome  steels  and  high  silicon  steels  (the 
latter  up  to  2.50  per  cent  of  silicon)  are  always  liable 
to  lapping  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Some  steel 
makers  think  that  the  lapped  portion  of  the  steel  be- 
comes coated  with  the  film  of  oxide  which  is  embedded 
in  the  ingot  by  the  flow  of  steel  over  it,  and  that  this 
forms  the  beginning  of  a  flaw  in  the  rolled  bar,  taking 
the  form  of  a  crack  or  split  after  the  bar  has  been  sub- 
jected to  pickling.  But,  in  the  author's  opinion,  a  cavity 
or  split  in  a  rolled  or  forged  bar  has  no  relationship 
whatever  with   lapping  in   the  ingot. 

The  use  of  comparatively  large  nozzles  in  the  ladle 
and  the  small  number  of  ingots  per  bed  lead  to  spas- 
modic teeming;  the  stream  from  the  ladle  running  at 
full  force  being  of  greater  volume  than  is  compatible 
with  correct  filling  of  the  molds.  The  teemer  then  has 
to  endeavor  so  to  control  the  stream  as  to  fill  the  molds 
correctly,  and  what  is  obtained  is  an  ingot  teemed  at 
various  speeds  and  in  a  good  many  places.  The  stream 
being  momentarily  cut  off,  trouble  might  be  expected 
from  such  teeming  and  wrongly  attributed  to  the  steel 
having  a  habit  of  lapping. 

Erosion  of  Runner  Brick 

In  bottom-cast  steel  the  flow  of  the  metal  in  con- 
tact with  the  fire  clay  trumpet  pipe  and  runner  bricks 
causes  erosion,  the  product  of  which  is  carried  along 
into  the  ingot.  The  tendency  of  this  "slag"  on  enter- 
ing the  mold  is  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  toward  the 
sides  of  the  ingot,  but  the  flow  of  the  steel  carries  it 
to  its  final  position,  and  since  the  steel  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  mold  begins  to  solidify  on  con- 
tact, the  fluxed  runner  brick  has  little  opportunity 
to  reach  the  actual  face  of  the  ingot  and  become  merely 
a  surface  deposit. 

Apart  from  material  actually  fluxed  by  the  flow  of 
the  steel,  the  jointing  used  in  the  trumpet  and  runner 
brick  joints  is  washed  off  in  fairly  large  pieces,  often 
too  large  to  become  fused.  The  position  taken  up  by 
these  pieces  of  "dirt"  is  similar  to  that  of  a  fluxed 
runner.  Extraneous  matter  such  as  fireclay  jointing 
may  be  largely  eliminated  by  using  a  suction  ejector 
down  each  mold  and  a  trumpet  pipe  immediately  before 
casting. 


Manganese  Ore  Imports 

Manganese  ore  imports  into  the  United  States  in 
April,  according  to  official  data  recently  made  public, 
were  only  27,02.'{  gross  tons,  the  smallest  in  many 
months.  This  brings  the  total  to  May  1,  1917,  to  172,- 
74.'{  tons  or  at  the  rate  of  4.3,1 8()  tons  per  month.  The 
March  imports  were  5(5,394  tons  and  the  monthly  import 
rate  in  191()  was  48,02()  tons. 


The  Phoenix  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  ha"s  removed  its 
offices  from  1430  West  Sixth  Street  to  larger  quarters 
at  913-15  Engineers  Building,  in  that  city. 
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Automatic  Press  with  Multiple  Plungers 

An  improved  form  of  automatic  press  of  the  multi- 
ple plunger  type  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
H.  E.  Harris  Engineering  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  It  is 
designed  for  the  production  of  stamped,  perforated 
and  embossed  sheet  metal  parts  such  as  eyelets,  snap 
fasteners,  primers,  percussion  caps,  thimbles,  ferrules, 
automobile  grease  and  oil  cups,  fuse  caps,  boxes  and 
jar  covers.  The  press  is  automatic  in  operation  and 
will,  after  the  blank  is  cut,  carry  the  work  along  until 
the  part  is  completed  without  any  handling  by  the 
workman.  This  type  of  press,  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  eyelet  machine,  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time.  In  the  new  machine  the  frame  is  offset  at 
the  left  end  and  provision  is  made  for  an  extra  die 
and  a  double  punch  to  be  carried  by  the  last  plunger, 
thus  enabling  the  press  to  perform  one  more  operation 
than  the  number  of  plungers.  This  arrangement,  it 
is  emphasized,  is  a  special  feature  of  the  machine  and 
enables  an  extra  operation  that  might  not  have  been 
thought  of  at  the  time  of  purchase  to  be  performed. 
Another  point  upon  which  emphasis  is  laid  is  that 
all  of  the  operations  are  simultaneous,  each  one  of 
the  plungers  performing  an  operation  on  the  parts 
which  are  going  through  the  press  at  each  revolution 
of  the  camshaft. 

The  press  consists  of  a  heavy  main  frame  carrying 
a  number  of  press  plungers  operated  by  a  camshaft 
which  rotates  at  rates  varying  from  65  to  150  r.p.m., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  being  handled. 
This  shaft  determines  the  time  and  throw  of  the 
plungers  which  carry  the  different  punches  for  stamp- 
ing, embossing,  piercing,  drawing,  etc.  Dies  designed 
to  suit  the  different  punches  are  held  in  the  bolster 
fitted  on  the  bottom  part  of  the  main  frame,  which 
also  carries  the  transfer  slide. 

After  the  punches  have  operated  the  plungers  are 
returned  to  their  upper  position  by  another  set  of  cams 
on  the  same  shaft.  This  movement  is  secured  by  the 
adjustable  horizontal  members  above  the  camshaft, 
which  is  connected  to  the  plungers  by  vertical  lifting 
rods  at  the  back  of  the  press.  The  camshaft  is  con- 
nected through  gearing  to  the  vertical  crankshaft  which 
operates  the  transfer  slide  from  right  to  left.  The 
function  of  this  slide  is  to  carry  the  work  along  from 
one  plunger  to  the  other  and  locate  a  piece  under 
each  plunger  before  every  stroke  of  the  press  is  made. 
A  roll  feed  on  the  back  of  the  press  passes  the  stock 
from  a  reel  at  the  front  of  the  machine  under  the  first 
plunger,  where  a  blank  is  punched  out  for  the  first 
operation.  The  size  of  the  machine  is  determined  by 
the  depth  of  the  parts  to  be  drawn  or  embossed,  together 
with  the  diameter  or  width  of  the  blank.  From  three  to 
12  plungers  are  regularly  supplied,  although  the  presses 
most  generally  used  have  from  four  to  seven.  The 
weight  of  the  machine  and  the  throw  of  the  cam  and 
other  details  are  arranged  to  suit  the  parts  that  are 
to  be  manufactured. 

In  operation  the  stock,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
coiled  strip,  is  placed  on  the  reel  at  the  front  of  the 
machine  and  passes  through  a  lubricating  pad  and 
stripper  over  the  blanking  die  to  the  feed  roll 
mechanism  in  the  back.  An  intermittent  ratchet  timed 
to  co-ordinate  with  the  movement  of  the  press  plunger 
operates  the  feed  mechanism.  While  the  stock  is  in 
this  position  the  first  plunger  blanks  out  a  piece  and 
carries  it  through  the  die  to  a  pocket  in  the  transfer 
slide,  the  scrap  stock  being  coiled  on  a  reel  at  the 
back  of  the  press  after  it  leaves  the  feed  rolls.  The 
vertical  crankshaft  moves  the  transfer  slide  to  the 
left  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  center  distances 
between  the  plungers,  this  action  carrying  the  blanked 
piece  in  the  pocket  under  the  second  plunger. 

The  forming  punch  which  is  carried  by  the  second 
plunger  descends  and  draws  the  blanked  piece  through 
the  transfer  slide  into  the  first  forming  die.  The  trans- 
fer slide  then  moves  to  the  right  and  assumes  its 
original  position.  The  next  movement  of  the  slide 
from  right  to  left  carries -the  cupped  piece  from  the 
second  position  to  the  third,  while  a  fresh  blank  is 
brought  from  the  first  plunger  to  the  second.    A  set  of 


An    Automatic    Multiple    Plunger    I'ress    Capable    of    Turning 
out  Between  3500  and  8000  Small  Sheet  Metal  Parts  in  1  Hr. 


vertical  ejector  plungers  operated  by  the  lower  crank- 
shaft returns  the  work  from  the  die  into  the  fingers 
of  the  transfer  slide.  These  take  hold  of  the  piece  in 
practically  the  same  way  as  the  thumb  and  index 
finger  of  the  human  hand  and  serve  to  hold  the  part 
while  it  is  being  transferred  for  the  succeeding  opera- 
tion. This  operation  is  repeated  at  each  stroke  of  the 
press,  until  the  work  has  been  carried  along  to  the 
last  plunger,  when  it  is  ejected  and  carried  through  a 
tube  into  a  box  or  pan,  provided  to  receive  the  finished 
parts.  Miter  gears  on  the  two  camshafts  and  the  ver- 
tical crankshaft  provide  for  synchronous  operation  of 
the  upper  and  lower  camshafts.  The  machine  is  en- 
tirely automatic  in  operation,  all  the  attention  required 
being  to  keep  the  stock  reel  full  and  to  remove  the  boxes 
of  finished  work  and  any  small  piercings. 

The  output  of  the  press  varies  from  35,000  to 
80,000  parts  per  10-hr.  day,  this  large  variation  cover- 
ing all  classes  of  work.  These  figures,  it  is  stated, 
allow  time  for  repairs,  setting  up  the  press,  sharpen- 
ing tools,  oiling,  replenishing  the  stock  and  other 
legitimate  stoppages.  The  output,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  material  used,  its  thickness,  the  depth 
to  which  it  has  to  be  drawn  and  other  factors  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  work. 


The  Gschwind  Furnace  Company  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  the  Star  Iron  Works  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y,, 
have  merged,  and  the  name  of  the  new  organization 
is  the  Star  Iron  Works  Company,  Inc.,  Gowanda,  N.  Y- 
Plant,  foundry,  machine  shop  and  main  office  are  at 
Gowanda  and  a  branch  office  at  15  Wick  Avenue, 
Youngstown.  Furnaces  and  supplies  for  the  warm  air 
furnace  trade  will  be  manufactured  at  the  Gowanda 
plant.  A  general  foundry  and  machine  shop  will  also 
be  operated.  Previous  to  the  merger  the  Gschwind 
company  was  buying  its  castings,  but  growth  of  the 
business  necessitated  arrangements  whereby  it  could 
have  a  foundry  of  its  own.  The  following  are  officers 
of  the  new  company:  Carl  E.  Gschwind,  Youngstown, 
president;  W.  W.  Watson,  Youngstown,  vice-president, 
and  D.  H.  Foster,  Gowanda,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
general  manager.  These  officers,  with  Edward  Foster 
and  Robert  Congdon,  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 

Specifications  Drawn  Up  for  Carbon  Tool  Steel 
and  Railroad  Malleable  Iron  Castings — Standards 
for  Photomicrographs — Practicable  Magnetic  Testing 


NOTABLE  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industiy  were  made  in  the  past  year 
by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
judging  from  the  annual  meeting  held  last  week  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  In  spite  of  the  demands  growing 
out  of  the  war,  some  fresh  specification  writing  had 
been  achieved  out  of  the  committee  conferences  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  and  a  portentous  step  in  testing 
developments  was  announced  in  a  paper  on  the  mag- 
netic method  of  testing  a  material  without  requiring 
a  specimen  selected  to  be  representative.  The  registra- 
tion was  surprisingly  large  and  the  attendance  at  ses- 
sions unusually  well  sustained,  a  fact  commented  on 
as  indicating  the  especially  serious  consideration  which 
is  given  to  the  society's  work. 

The  report  of  the  first  day's  sessions,  Tuesday,  June 
26,  covering  some  of  the  main  iron  and  steel  matters, 
was  made  in  last  week's  issue.  This  included  a  review 
of  the  work  of  the  committees  on  wrought  iron,  cast 
iron,  micrograph  making  and  methods  of  testing,  and 
of  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  president.  As  regards  the  magnification 
scales  for  micrographs,  it  may  be  added  that  George  F. 
Comstock,  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  in  a  written  communication,  questioned  that  there 
should  be  separate  standards  for  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  emphasized  that  75  diameters  though 
possibly  applicable  to  rolled  non-ferrous  material  was 
not  satisfactory  for  cast  non-ferrous  material.  He  also 
had  objection  to  the  scale  of  magnifications  reported,  as 
the  scales  obtainable  with  his  apparatus,  of  20,  50,  100, 
200,  400,  etc.,  modified  to  suit  the  proposed  standard  of 
50,  100,  250  or  500,  would  in  some  cases  result  in  loss 
of  definition  or  in  others  unnecessarily  limit  the  field 
photographed. 

In  the  matter  of  the  railroad  malleable  iron  cast- 
ings specifications,  mentioned  in  last  week's  account, 
Stanley  G.  Fagg,  Jr.,  explained  that  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent requirements  which  malleable  iron  had  to  meet, 
the  classification  as  railroad  malleable  iron  was  re- 
garded as  needed  and  the  name  was  selected  for  the 
want  of  a  better  one.  Some  manufacturers  as  of  driv- 
ing chain  demanded  stiffness  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
pitch  of  the  chain  and  automobile  makers  desired  a  rela- 
tively soft  material.  J.  H.  Gibboney,  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern Railroad,  Roanoke,  Va.,  added  that  a  number  of 
railroads  have  had  to  put  into  the  malleable  iron  speci- 
fications of  the  society  the  improvements  covered  by  the 
new  standard. 

In  his  presidential  address,  A.  A.  Stevenson,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  issue, 
touched  on  the  movement  for  international  specifica- 
tions. "Those  of  us  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  the 
progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  in  so  far  as  international 
specifications  are  concerned,"  he  said,  "  have  realized 
how  hopeless  the  task  has  seemed.  The  different  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  several  countries  and  the  appar- 
ent feeling  in  some  countries  that  international  speci- 
fications would  militate  against  their  export  trade,  seem 
to  be  the  two  main  difficulties  in  the  way.  In  fact,  uni- 
ver.sa!  international  specifications  would  appear  to  be 
.  somewhat  of  an  iridescent  dream,  although  I  feel  we 
should  continue  our  efforts  in  this  direction." 

ReviHing  SpecificaiioiiB 

In  respect  to  the  changing  of  specifications,  he  spoke 
in  part  as  follows:  As  we  gain  more  knowledge  of  ma- 
terials and  as  new  methods  of  testing  are  developed, 
there  will  he  le.ss  necessity  for  a  number  of  require- 
ments that  are  now  in  our  specifications,  and  aa  a  conse- 


quence the  specifications  will  be  much  shortened,  though 
just  as  efficient.  As  better  grades  of  raw  material  be- 
come exhausted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  changes  in  the 
requirements  as  to  impurities  will  have  to  be  given  con- 
sideration. Personally  I  feel  that  time  will  show  that 
many  specifications  have  requirements  covering  impuri- 
ties that  are  not  necessary,  and  that  materials  with 
these  requirements  raised  will  be  just  as  reliable  as  ma- 
terials furnished  under  present  specifications.  Some  of 
the  recent  literature  indicates  that  the  countries  now  at 
war,  both  the  Allies  and  Central  Powers,  have  found 
that  to  be  true.  In  discussing  the  question  of  copper  in 
steel  with  a  British  officer  not  long  ago,  I  was  told  that 
the  Germans  had  presented  them  with  some  shells  run- 
ning as  high  as  1%  per  cent  in  copper. 

Observations  on  Tensile  and  Other  Tests 

The  recommended  speeds  for  pulling  tensile  tests 
brought  out  some  discussion  from  which  it  developed 
that  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  had  made  series  of  tests  which  had 
been  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  committee's  table  of 
proper  speeds  and  these  test  results  are  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  membership  to  indicate,  for  example,  the 
differences  of  average  results  at  different  speeds. 

An  interesting  observation  on  the  progress  report  of 
the  committee  on  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel  was  made 
by  R.  B.  Carnahan,  Jr.,  second  vice-president  Ameri- 
can Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  who  deplored 
the  lack  of  a  real  measure  of  corrosion.  A  metal  roof 
is  removed,  he  remarked,  because  of  holes,  though  many 
parts  show  no  corrosion  at  all.  To  describe  corrosion 
in  terms  of  a  loss  of  weight  in  an  accelerated  test  is 
fallacious.  The  failure  of  a  steel  plate  in  spots  may 
be  due,  he  held,  to  flaws  resulting  from  steel  cast  in 
a  dirty  or  moist  mold,  from  some  malpractice  in  the 
soaking  pit,  from  seams  produced  in  rolling;  and  many 
of  these  mill  influences  may  be  worse  than  chemical 
shortcomings. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  steel,  A-1,  was  made 
at  the  session  of  Wednesday  morning,  June  27,  and  the 
paper  on  "Some  Applications  of  Magnetic  Analysis  to 
the  Study  of  Steel  Products,"  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Burrows 
was  presented  at  the  .same  session  together  with  a  group 
of  papers  on  the  role  of  different  alloying  elements  in 
alloy  steels,  such  as  nickel,  vanadium,  etc.  It  is  planned 
to  review  Dr.  Burrows'  paper  in  a  later  issue  together 
with  the  discussion,  which  was  participated  in  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  linger,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Ralph  P.  Devries,  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Howe  and  others.  Also  a  study  of  the  alloy 
steel  papers  will  be  carried  over  to  a  later  issue;  these 
were  presented  by  the  following  authors:  Dr.  Howe,  on 
manganese;  Robert  R.  Abbott,  metallurgical  engineer, 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  on  nickel;  Dr.  W. 
E.  Ruder,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  silicon;  G.  L.  Norris, 
engineer  of  tests,  American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
on  vanadium,  and  F.  J.  Griffiths,  second  vice-president 
and  general  superintendent.  Central  Steel  Co.,  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio,  on  chrome  vanadium.  In  connection  with 
the  steel  committee's  report,  the  review  of  which  fol- 
lows, it  was  announced  that  Chairman  C.  D.  Young  has 
resigned   because  changes  in   duties  compelled   him   to 

do   HO. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Steel 

The  committee  on  steel,  A-1,  submitted  one  new 
specification,  to  be  pul)IiHh('(l  as  tentative  for  one  year 
under  the  pre.sent  regulations  before  it  is  put  to  a  mail 
vote  of  the  membership;  it  revised  two  tentative  speci- 
fications  with   a   recommendation    that   these  tentative 
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standards  should  be  continued  as  such  for  another  year ; 
it  revised  ten  existing  standards,  which  revisions  will 
stand  in  abeyance  under  the  rules  for  one  year,  and  it 
recommended  that  four  other  tentative  specifications 
should  be  continued  as  tentative.  Thus  a  carbon  tool 
steel  specification  represents  the  fresh  specification 
wiiting  in  steel  lines  this  year,  the  work  of  a  new  sub- 
committee, and  none  of  the  six  new  specifications  sub- 
mitted last  year  were  regarded  as  ready  for  final 
presentation  to  the  membership,  although,  as  noted 
above,  in  only  two  were  revisions  made,  those  for  steel 
tie  plates  and  for  boiler  and  firebox  steel.  The  speci- 
fication for  tie  plates  was  thoroughly  revamped,  but 
met  with  considerable  adverse  discussion  in  the  meeting, 
though  in  its  new  form  still  tentative,  and  some  adverse 
criticisms  were  leveled  at  the  carbon  tool  steel  speci- 
fication. A  new  sub-committee  has  been  added  to  A-1 
this  on  deep  drawing  steel  stock,  making  in  all  eighteen 
sub-committees.  On  steel  castings,  the  committee  re- 
ported it  as  "undesirable  at  the  present  time"  to  prepare 
specifications  for  alloy  steel  castings. 

Carbon   Tool   Steel   Specifications 

The  tool  steel  specification  divides  the  steels  into 
three  grades,  as  noted  on  the  accompanying  table 
showing  the  chemical  composition  of  the  grades.  It  is 
stipulated  that  the  steel  shall  be  made  by  the  crucible 
or  electric  process,  with  the  exception  of  grade  C,  which 
may  be  made  with  the  open-hearth  process. 


Elements  Combiseked. 

Grade  A. 

Gbide  B. 

Gaui  C. 

Cues  No. 

0.45-0.60 
0.60-0.75 
0.75-0.90 
0.90-1.05 
1.05-1.20 
1.20-1.35 
1.35-1.50 
1.60-1.65 
1.65-1.80 
1.80-1.95 

0.40 

0.02 

0.02 

0.35 
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0.45 
0.025 
0.035 
0.35 
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0  60 

0.04 
0.25 

Carbon  Tool  Steel  Graded  According  to  Chemical  Composition 

In  the  active  discussion  which  this  part  of  the  re- 
port developed  much  was  said  against  the  stipulation 
of  a  chemical  qualification  only  for  the  tool  steel.  Com- 
plaint was  made  of  the  considerable  amount  of  segre- 
gated steel  which  had  been  obtained  in  the  last  few 
months,  and  N.  B.  Hoffman,  Pittsburgh,  pointed  out 
how  with  the  so-called  melting  bar,  steel  could  be 
obtained  in  the  crucible  process  of  materials  not  nearly 
so  expensive  as  steel  based  on  muck  iron,  which  gavi  a 
much  better  tool,  against  material  in  which  the  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  have  been  reduced  in  the  opcm- 
hearth  furnace.  J.  M.  Darke,  General  Electric  Co.,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  admitted  the  inability  of  determining  quantita- 
tively excessive  segregation,  but  intimated  that  if  the 
specifications  covered  the  matter  of  oxides,  the  point 
might  be  met  in  part.  He  explained  that  in  his  com- 
pany's specifications  there  is  a  clause  providing  that 
slag  or  oxide  material  be  determined  microscopically. 
Considerable  stress  was  also  laid  on  the  fact  that  it 
makes  little  difference  relatively  what  are  the  chemical 
constituents  of  tool  steel,  as  no  control  is  exercised  over 
the  heat-treating.  From  a  situation  in  which  it  seemed 
that  the  specification  would  not  meet  the  approval  of 
the  meeting,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  it  supported 
as  a  tentative  standard,  it  was  finally  accepted  as  ten- 
tative after  some  closing  remarks  made,  for  example, 
by  Guilliaem  Aertsen,  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
who  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  specification 
was  merely  one  covering  bar  steel  for  tools  and  was  not 
one  on  heat  treatment  of  the  bars;  by  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Howe,  who  said,  "We  have  got  to  crr.wl  before  we  can 
walk.  The  standard  is  one  which  may  be  elabor-ited 
as  time  goes  on";   and  by  S.   S.  Voorhees,  Bureau  of 


Standards,  Washington,  who  observed  that  the  specifi.ca- 
tion  covers  the  raw  material  which  will  produce  certain 
results  under  proper  treatment. 

Steel  Tie  Plutes 

The  revision  of  the  tentative  specifications  for  steel 
tie  plates  now  allows  for  the  use  of  Bessemer  as  well  as 
open-hearth  stee].  A  sliding  scale  of  percentage  of 
elongation  has  been  adopted  for  both  the  2-in.  and  8-in. 
test  specimens,  being  1,500,000  ^-  tensile  strength,  but 
not  less  than  18  per  cent,  for  the  2-in.  specimen;  and 
1,400,000  -^  tensile  strength,  but  not  less  than  16  per 
cent,  for  the  8-in.  specimen.  The  limit  for  tensile 
strength  of  material  of  %  in.  in  thickness  has  been 
omitted.  A  reduction  in  area  of  25  per  cent  is  stipu- 
lated as  a  substitution  for  the  bend  test,  now  omitted. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  tie 
plates  according  to  following  minimum  carbon  content: 
corresponding  to  64,000  lb.  tensile  strength,  0.12  per 
cent  carbon  for  Bessemer  steel  and  0.20  for  open-hearth 
steel,  and  corresponding  to  55,000  lb.  tensile  strength, 
a  minimum  carbon  of  0.08  for  Bessemer  and  0.15  ror 
open-hearth  steel. 

Capt.  Robert  W.  Hunt  interposed  strenuous  objec- 
tion to  the  tentative  acceptance  of  the  tie  plate  speci- 
fication, regarding  it  as  unfortunate  that  such  a  stand- 
ard should  go  before  the  world,  as  it  is,  he  claimed, 
altogether  impracticable.  The  limit  of  variations  is 
contrary  to  practice,  he  said,  and  as  munitions  class  of 
steel  was  being  adapted  to  tie  plates,  he  held  that  hhe 
limitation  of  the  physical  tests  is  not  required.  F.  E. 
Abbott,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  said  the  speci- 
fications called  for  more  testing  than  the  user  cares  for. 
Partly  because  it  became  clear  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  had  been  paid  to  the  subject  in  com- 
mittee and  that  the  chief  objector  in  committee  was 
willing  that  the  specification  be  set  up  as  tentative,  it 
was  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

General  Rail  Matters 

On  the  general  rail  situation  the  committee  report 
reviewed  the  publications  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  including  the  indication  of  the  annual  re- 
ports of  rail  failures,  which  show  a  decreasing  tendency 
in  number  per  100  miles  of  track  of  rails  rolled  in  recent 
years. 

An  investigation  has  been  conducted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  System  to  develop  the  possibilities 
of  a  quick  bend  test  as  an  alternate  or  substitute  for 
the  present  drop  test.  The  results  obtained  on  an 
experimental  machine  at  Altoona  have  shown  such 
encouraging  results  that  a  special  machine  has  been 
designed  and  will  be  used  in  the  near  future  at  the 
different  rail  mills  to  obtain  definite  comparative  data 
of  physical  properties  indicated  by  this  machine  ^nd 
the  regular  drop  test. 

The  committee  reports  a  decided  tendency  toward  the 
use  of  heavier  rail  sections.  Rails  up  to  130  lb.  per 
yard  have  been  ordered  by  one  of  the  leading  railroads 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  rail  committee  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  has  finally 
adopted  standard  sections  for  rails  over  100  lb.  per  yard. 

Billets   for   Forgings 

To  cover  alloy-steel  forgings  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  specifications  for  blooms,  billets  and  slabs  for 
carbon-steel  forgings.  This  stipulates  the  chemical 
requirements,  and  groups  according  to  the  carbon  con- 
tent into  seven  classes,  with  the  proportions  of  the 
other  elements  as  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 
The  carbon  ranges  are  as  follows:  0.10-0.20;  0.15-0.25; 
0.20-0.30;  0.25-0.38;  0.30-0.43;  0.35-0.50,  and  0.45-0.60 
per  cent. 

The  carbon  ranges  for  carbon-steel  forging  billets 
have  been  changed,  as  immediately  subjoined,  and  the 
manganese  is  to  range  from  0.50  to  0.80  per  cent  for 
all  the  carbon  ranges,  with  emphasis  on  this  note  that: 
"When  the  steel  is  to  be  used  for  case-hardening  pur- 
poses, the  manganese  should  be  specified  not  to  exceed 
0.50  per  cent.     When  the  minimum  carbon  specified  is 
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other  Elements  Than  Carbon  in  Billets  for  Alloy  Steel  Fovf/infja 

Chrome-Nickel  Steel 

______^_ ' 

1.00-1.50                l/'0-2.00           275-3.25           3.00  Min.  Chrome- 
Elements                                                  Nickel            Per  Cent               I  er  Cent           Per  Cent          Per  Cent  Chrome-  Vanadium 
Considered                                                  Steel                  Ni.                            Nl.                       Ni.                      Ni.  Steel  Steel 

Manganese,  per  cent 0.50-0.80          0.50-0.80*            0.30-0.60          0.45-0.75*          0.30-0.60  0  30-0  60  0.50-0.80* 

Phosphorus,  max.,  per  cent 0.04                    0.04                           <'-04                    0.04                      0.04  0  04  0.04 

Sulfur,   max,   percent 0.045                  0.045                         0.045                  0.045                    o.045  0.045  0.045 

not  under  ,.„„„„  „  „,  not  under 

Nickel,  per  cent 3.00               1.00-1.50        -        1.1.0-2.00          2.75-3.25                 3.00  ....  

Chromium,  ner  cent 0.45-0.75                 0.90-1.25          0.60-0.95                  1.00  0.60-0.90  0.80-1.10 

Vanadium,  min.,  per  cent .•••                           •••                     •••■                     ....  ....  0.15. 

*When  the  steel  is  to  be  used  for  case-hardening  purposes,  the  manganese  should  be  specified  not  to  exceed  0.50  per  cent. 

When  the  minimum  carbon  specified  is  0.35  per  cent  or  over,  the  manganese  range  may  be  specified  0.30-0.60  per  cent. 


0.35  per  cent  or  over,  the  manganese  range  may  be 
specified  0.30-0.60  per  cent."  The  carbon  langes  are 
0.05-0.15;  0.15-0.25;  0.20-0.30;  0.25-0.40;  0.30-0.45; 
0.35-0.50;   0.40-0.55,  and  0.45-0.60  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  specifications  for  alloy-steel  forg- 
ings  themselves,  the  committee  has  withdrawn  its  table 
in  last  year's  specifications  covering  chemical  composi- 
tion for  certain  type  of  machinery  forgings,  as  it  "feels 
that  it  is  undesirable  at  present  to  attempt  to  corre- 
late the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  these  forg- 
ings. Moreover,  the  recommended  chemical  composi- 
tions for  blooms,  billets  and  slabs  for  alloy-steel  forg- 
ings previously  referred  to  will  meet  the  requirements." 

In  revision  of  the  locomotive  and  car  axle  forgings 
specifications,  some  changes  were  noted  in  impact 
proof  testing  over  the  methods  appended  to  the  1916 
standards.  For  tests  under  the  specifications  for  car- 
bon steel  axles,  a  2-in.  test  piece  is  favored  for  the 
larger  axles  as  against  the  drop  test. 

Steel  Tubing  and  Pipes 

In  the  revision  of  boiler  tubes  specifications  a 
change  is  made  in  the  flange  test  to  express  the  size 
of  the  flange  as  a  percentage  of  the  outside  diameter 
of  the  tube,  with  a  maximum  limit,  instead  of  as  a 
fixed  dimension  of  sizes  between  certain  limits,  thus: 
"For  al!  tubes  under  6  in.  in  diameter  and  having  a 
thickness  less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  outside  diameter, 
a  test  specimen  shall  have  a  flange  turned  over  at 
right  angles  to  the  body  of  the  tube  without  showing 
cracks  or  flaws.  This  flange,  as  measured  from  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  top,  shall  not  be  less  than  15 
per  cent  of  the  outside  diameter  (10  per  cent  for 
wrought  iron),  but  the  flange  shall  in  no  case  exceed  V2 
in.  in  width." 

The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  flattening 
test  is  to  bring  this  test  into  agreement  with  that  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association,  and  the  Birmingham  wire  gage 
has  been  recommended  as  standard,  which  involves 
slight  changes  in  the  table  of  standard  weights. 

In  the  case  of  tubes  for  stationary  boilers,  a  formula 
is  given  for  determining  the  test  pressure  when  the 
pressures  specified  give  a  fiber  stress  greater  than 
16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     This  is 


P  = 


32,000t 


D 


in  which  P  =  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
I  —  the  thickness  of  wall  in  inches,  and  D  ^  the  in- 
side of  tube  in  inches. 

The  manganese  requirement  of  boiler  tubes  has 
been  changed  from  0.30  to  0.50  per  cent  to  0.30  to  0.60 
per  cent. 

In  marking  it  is  specified  now  that  the  pressure  in 
pounds  at  which  the  tube  was  tested  must  be  stenciled 
on  each  tube, 

A  change  in  the  pipe  specifications  reduces  the  ten- 
sile requirement  for  wrought  iron  pipe  from  45,000  to 
40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Revisions  in  the  flattening  test  for 
steel  pipe  provide  for  harmonizing  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  re- 
quirements with  those  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and 
Master  Car  Builders'  associations.  They  .stipulate  that: 
"For  sizes  over  2  in.  in  diameter,  a  section  of  lap-welded 
steel  pipe  6  in.  long  shall  be  flattened  until  the  di.stance 
between  the  plates  is  one-third  the  outside  diameter  of 


the  pipe  with  the  weld  located  45  deg.  from  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  applied  force,  without  developing 
cracks. 

"For  sizes  over  2  in.  in  diameter,  a  section  of  butt- 
welded  steel  pipe  6  in.  long  shall  be  flattened  until  the 
distance  between  the  plates  is  one-half  the  outside 
diameter  of  the  pipe  with  the  weld  located  45  deg.  from 
the  line  of  direction  of  the  applied  force,  without  de- 
veloping cracks." 

In  the  bend  test  for  steel  pipe  it  is  now  required 
that  2-in.  or  smaller  pipe  must  stand  bending  cold 
through  90  deg.  against  180  deg.  under  the  former 
specification,  but  around  a  mandrel  of  15  pipe  diameters 
against  18. 

Automobile  Steels 

As  regards  the  automobile  steel  specification  a  re- 
vision was  made  to  make  the  chemical  requirements  for 
screw  stock  agree  with  the  society's  general  screw 
stock  specifications.  The  committee  has  formally  ad- 
vised the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  that  "it  will 
recommend  these  revisions  for  adoption  as  standard  a 
year  hence,  and  has  requested  that  society  to  consider 
the  revision  of  their  specifications  as  to  the  require- 
ments for  screw  stock  so  that  the  specifications  of  the 
two  societies  may  still  agree." 

Structural   Steel   for   Ships 

The  consideration  of  special  requirements  for  per- 
missible variations  in  weight  and  thickness  of  sheared 
plates  for  ship  use  has  not  yet  been  taken  up,  as  it 
has  been  felt  desirable  to  permit  shipbuilders  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  permissible  variations  proposed 
and  adopted  last  year,  before  proceeding  with  the  prep- 
aration of  special  requirements  for  ship  use. 

Acceptability  of  Electric  Steel 

The  committee  has  ruled  that  electric-steel  billets 
should  be  acceptable  under  the  specifications  covering 
billet-steel  concrete  reinforcement  bars,  but  will  not 
recommend  it  for  consideration  until  other  more  im- 
portant changes  may  be  in  view.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  electric  steel  may  always  be  sold  accept- 
ably in  place  of  open-hearth  steel  wherever  the  latter 
is  specified  in  A.  S.  T.  M.  specifications. 

Reinforcement  bars  manufactured  from  discarded 
steel  axles  are  not  acceptable,  as  test  by  heat  lot  is 
required. 

Boiler  Steel 

The  only  recommendation  which  the  committee  made 
this  year  with  reference  to  boiler  steels  was  the  elim- 
ination of  the  requirement  for  copper  in  firebox  steel 
for  both  locomotives  and  stationary  service. 

Order   of   Reporting    Physical   Properties 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  order  of  re- 
porting physical  properties  of  steel  shall  be  as  follows: 
Elastic  limit,  proportional  limit  and  yield  point;  tensile 
strength;  percentage  of  elongation,  and  reduction  of 
area. 

Metal  Primer  Tests 

In  a  session  devoted  to  preservative  coatings,  Thurs- 
day morning,  June  28,  a  paper  was  read  by  H.  A.  Gard- 
ner, assistant  director  Institute  of  Industrial  Research, 
Washington,  describing  a  series  of  exposure  tests  made 
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on  paints  applied  to  large-size  metal  plates,  24  x  36  in., 
with  the  object  of  determining  what  grade  of  pigment 
is  best  suited  for  use  as  a  priming  coat.  After  three 
years'  exposure,  the  panels  to  which  had  been  applied 
a  single  coat  of  red  lead  containing  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  litharge  were  in  better  condition  than  the 
panels  painted  with  a  single  coat  of  highly  oxidized  red 
leads  or  iron-oxide  paints.  Those  portions  of  the  pan- 
els to  which  had  been  applied  two  coats  of  paint,  gave 
substantially  the  same  relative  results,  much  greater 
durability  being  shown  as  compared  to  the  single-coated 
surfaces.  The  paints  used  were  reserved,  examined  and 
analyzed  after  storage  for  three  years.  The  highly 
oxidized  red  leads  in  general  were  not  in  superior  con- 
dition to  the  others,  except  in  one  instance  where  a  red 
lead  of  low  specific  gravity  was  used.  The  other  paints 
were  soft  and  in  excellent  condition. 

A.  W.  Carpenter,  assistant  valuation  engineer.  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  New  York,  told  of  experiences 
with  82  to  94  per  cent  red  lead  paints  and  how  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  litharge  was 
not  so  important  as  represented  and  he  could  hardly 
see  why  iron  oxide  paints  should  not  be  used  particu- 
larly with  red-lead  paints  300  per  cent  higher  in  cost. 


MILLIONS  FOR  AIRPLANES 


Misrepresentation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States 

In  very  vigorous  language,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  through  its  executive  com- 
mittee, of  which  Joseph  H.  Depew  is  chairman,  has  de- 
nounced allegations  recently  made  by  the  One-Cent  Let- 
ter Postage  Association,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Cleveland.  In  one  of  its  circulars,  the  association 
stated  that  the  chamber's  committee  on  war  finance  was 
threatened  with  active  newspaper  and  magazine  op- 
position if  it  dared  to  advocate  an  advance  of  second 
class  rates.  This  statement  is  branded  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  national  chamber  as  "without  the 
slightest  basis  in  fact."  Another  paragraph  of  the  asso- 
ciation's circular  stated  that  a  sub-committee  of  the 
chamber's  committee  on  war  finance  requested  the  sup- 
port of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  proposed  ad- 
vance in  letter  postage  and  was  refused.  This  state- 
ment is  declared  by  Chairman  Depew  to  be  wholly  false. 
He  adds  that  the  attacks  in  the  circulars  issued  by  the 
National  One  Cent  Letter  Postage  Association  upon  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  the  National  Chamber  "are  so 
contemptible  that  they  must  fall  of  their  own  weight, 
and  the  officers  desire  to  make  no  response."  The  by- 
laws of  the  chamber  provide  that  it  cannot  be  committed 
to  or  support  any  policy  except  after  a  vote  of  its  mem- 
bership. The  referendum  recently  completed  by  the 
National  Chamber  indorsed  the  plan  of  increasing  first 
class  letter  postage  to  three  cents  as  one  of  several 
means  of  raising  the  required  funds  to  meet  war  ex- 
penses, and  on  this  account  the  One  Cent  Letter  Postage 
Association  has  made  numerous  attacks  on  the  chamber. 


Companies  Consolidated 

The  Riverside  Engine  &  Machine  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa., 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Filter  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  have 
consolidated,  and  the  name  of  the  concern  in  future 
will  be  the  Pittsburgh  Filter  Mfg.  Co.  The  Oil  City 
plant  will  be  operated  as  heretofore,  its  principal  prod- 
ucts being  lathes  and  oil  engines.  The  Pittsburgh  Fil- 
ter Mfg.  Co.  makes  industrial  and  municipal  filtra- 
tion machinery.  Some  of  this  work  will  be  done  at  the 
Oil  City  plant,  which  will  be  expanded  as  business 
warrants.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  A.  R. 
Fraser,  president  and  treasurer;  F.  B.  Leopold,  vice- 
president;  John  F.  Hume,  general  manager.  The  gen- 
eral office  and  sales  department  will  remain  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 


The  Columbian  Facing  Mills  Co.,  Seneca  and  Bailey 
Streets,  Buffalo,  has  been  formed  by  Harry  and  Max 
Hainsheimer.  At  present  space  in  the  Progressive 
Structural  Steel  Co.'s  building  is  being  utilized  but  a 
new  plant  at  Stone  and  Green  Streets  is  being  erected. 
Facings  and  foundry  supplies  will  be  manufactured. 


Preparations  for  Manufacturing  on  Large  Scale 
Being  Hurried 

Orders  for  $20,000,000  worth  of  airplanes  have  been 
placed  with  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments during  the  past  few  months.  This  announce- 
ment was  made  following  a  meeting  of  the  directors  in 
New  York  last  week.  John  N.  Willys  of  the  Willys- 
Overland  Co.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  voting  trust, 
succeeding  James  Imbrie  of  the  banking  firm  of  William 
Morris  Imbrie  &  Co.  J.  E.  Keeperley  was  made  a 
director  of  the  Curtiss  corporation,  succeeding  G.  Meyer. 
Mr.  Willys  will  become  president  of  the  Curtiss  Aero- 
plane &  Motor  Corporation. 

An  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  about  $2,000,000 
was  authorized,  the  money  realized  from  the  sale  of 
63,000  shares  of  common  stock  at  $35  a  share  to  be  de- 
voted to  plant  extensions  and  equipment.  A  new  air- 
plane engine  factory  will  be  erected  by  the  Willys-Over- 
land Co.  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  close  proximity  to  the  auto- 
mobile factory.  This  plant,  however,  will  not  cost  $3,- 
000,000,  as  at  first  reported.  Additional  space  has  been 
taken  by  the  Curtiss  corporation  in  Buffalo.  The 
Willys-Overland  factory  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  as  previously 
announced,  has  been  given  over  to  manufacture  of  parts 
of  airplane  engines.  Orders  for  machine  tools  aggregat- 
ing several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  placed  last 
week  for  the  Willys-Overland  plants. 

Other  plans  of  the  Aircraft  Product  Board  to  carry 
out  the  Government  proposed  $600,000,000  airplane  pro- 
gram are  showing  progress.  The  newspapers  have  an- 
nounced the  safe  arrival  in  London,  England,  of  125 
aircraft  experts,  who  will  study  the  manufacture  of 
airplanes  in  England  and  France  and  their  operation  at 
the  battlefront.  Orville  Wright,  who  is  busy  mak- 
ing experiments  on  improvements  in  airplane  manufac- 
ture at  his  laboratory  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  announces  his 
belief  that  10,000  airplanes  released  on  the  battle  line 
would  end  the  war. 

The  Aircraft  Production  Board,  which  is  the  sole  or- 
ganization charged  by  the  Government  with  the  work  of 
getting  together  the  required  number  of  airplanes,  be- 
ing responsible  only  to  President  Wilson  and  the  Cabi- 
net, are  Howard  E.  Coffin,  chairman;  E.  A.  Deeds, 
formerly  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  now  at 
the  head  of  industries  in  Dayton  doing  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  $80,000,000;  Sidney  D.  Waldon,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  and 
Robert  L.  Montgomery,  senior  partner  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Montgomery,  Clothier  &  Tyler  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  Army  is  represented  on  the  board  by 
Brig.  Gen.  George  O.  Squier  and  the  Navy  by  Rear- 
Admiral  David  W.  Taylor. 

Owing  to  the  backwardness  of  this  country  in  air- 
plane development  along  manufacturing  lines,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  call  upon  the  automobile  industry  for  a 
large  part  of  the  manufacturing. 


Canadian  Bounties 

According  to  the  latest  report  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  Ont., 
the  following  trade  bounties  were  paid  out  in  one  year: 

Metal                                                     Amount,  Tons  Bounty 

Pig    iron    5,431,547  $7,097,041 

Puddled    iron   bars 42,812  113,674 

Steel    4,448,780  6,706,990 

Manufactures   of  steel ;...               499,312  2,868,122 

Lead    (pounds)    1,187,083,350  1,979,164 

Manila   fibre    (pounds) 108,048,641  367,962 

Crude  petroleum    (gallons) 169,134,123  2,537,012 

Total  bounties  paid $21,669,965 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  manufacturer 
of  polyphase  motors,  arc  welding  machines  and  battery 
charging  plants,  has  opened  an  office  at  10  High  Street, 
Boston,  under  the  direction  of  W.  A.  Blachford. 
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are  securing  and  will  secure  from  the  increased  rates 
on  bituminous  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore." 


Coal,  Coke  and  Iron-Ore  Freights  Are  Advanced 
in   Some   Sections 

Washington,  July  2. — The  petition  of  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  for  a  horizontal  increase  of  15  per 
cent  in  freight  rates  was  denied  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  an  elaborate  opinion  handed  down 
June  29.  This  denial  was  somewhat  tempered  by  an  ex- 
pression of  the  commission's  willingness  to  increase 
class  rates  in  the  Eastern  district  about  14  per  cent, 
which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  freight  handled  is  moved  under  class  rates,  allows 
the  Eastern  lines  approximately  4  per  cent  increase  in 
their  gross  freight  revenues.  Increases  on  coal,  coke 
and  iron  ore  have  already  been  permitted  in  the  Eastern 
district,  as  heretofore  stated  in  the  Iron  Age,  and  the 
commission  states  that  similar  increases  will  be  allowed 
in  the  Southern  districts  on  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore,  and 
in  the  Western  districts  on  coal  and  coke,  these  con- 
cessions being  made  to  preserve  the  rate  relationships 
between  the  several  districte. 

The  refusal  of  the  commission  to  increase  rates  is 
based  chiefly  upon  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mission, as  stated  in  its  report,  that  the  railroads  are 
now  so  prosperous  that  they  do  not  need  the  higher 
rates  sought.  It  is  admitted  that  the  roads  are  facing 
higher  costs  of  operation  as  the  result  of  war  prices 
for  materials  and  labor,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
contended  that,  generally  speaking,  war  conditions  have 
aided  the  roads  more  than  they  have  injured  them  and 
that  especially  the  mobilization  of  troops  and  the  mov- 
ing of  war  supplies  have  enabled  the  carriers  to  secure 
extra  profits. 

In  dealing  with  the  great  volume  of  statistical  matter 
upon  which  the  roads  based  their  pleas  for  an  advance, 
the  commission  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
parisons instituted  by  the  carriers  have  been  chiefly 
with  the  statistics  of  1916,  which  was  an  extraordinary 
year  in  railroad  earnings.  The  proceedings  under  re- 
view were  brought  last  March  at  a  time  when  the  Feb- 
ruary returns  had  just  been  made  covering  one  of  the 
worst  months  in  railroad  history.  In  March  and  the 
succeeding  months,  gross  and  net  revenues  showed  very 
satisfactory  increases,  while  expenses  did  not  equal  the 
pessimistic  expectations  of  the  carriers.  The  decision 
of  the  commission  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  condition  of 
emergency  exists  as  to  the  Western  and  Southern  car- 
riers which  would  justify  a  general  increase  in  their 
rates  to  become  effective.  In  the  Eastern  district,  in- 
creased rates  have  recently  been  permitted  to  become 
effective  generally  on  bituminous  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore. 
We  think  that  similar  increase  may  properly  be  per- 
mitted in  the  Southern  district  on  coal,  coke  and  iron 
ore,  and  in  the  Western  district  on  coal  and  coke.  This 
will  preserve  rate  relationships  between  the  several  dis- 
tricts. 

"In  the  Southern  district, .  the  proposed  increased 
rates  on  coal  are  on  the  basis  of  15  per  cent,  with  a 
maximum  of  15  cents  per  ton.  These  tariffs  we  shall 
permit  to  become  effective.  Ln  the  Western  district,  the 
increases  are  based  upon  15  per  cent,  with  a  minimum 
of  15  cents  per  ton.  These  tariffs  will  be  suspended, 
but  the  Western  carriers  may,  if  they  so  elect,  file  new 
tariffs  carrying  increases  in  rates  on  coal  and  coke  not 
exceeding  in  any  case  15  cents  per  ton. 

"All  of  the  tariffs  included  in  this  proceeding  of  the 
Western  lines  will  be  suspended.  All  of  the  tariffs  in- 
cluded in  this  proceeding  of  the  Southern  carriers  will 
be  suspended,  excepting  those  applying  on  coal,  coke  and 
iron  ore. 

"P'or  reasons  indicated  in  this  report,  we  shall  sus- 
pend all  of  the  tariffs  before  us  in  this  proceeding  of 
the  Eastern  carriers  excepting  those  applying  on  iron 
ore.  As  has  been  indicated,  however,  the  conditions  con- 
fronting the  Eastern  carriers  are  substantiaily  differ- 
ent from  those  confronting  the  Southern  and  Western 
carriers,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  they  are  entitled 
to  increased  revenue  beyond  and  above  that  which  they 


World's  Tallest  Chimney  Erected  in  Japan 

The  highest  chimney  in  the  world  was  completed  in 
December  last  by  the  Weber  Chimney  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
a  copper  smelter  at  Sagonoseki,  Japan.  It  is  con- 
structed of  concrete,  570  ft.  high,  26%  ft.  inside  diam- 
eter at  the  top,  and  42  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Its 
purpose,  of  course,  is  to  carry  the  fumes  from  the 
smelter  to  an  altitude  that  will  so  far  as  possible  avoid 
the  killing  of  surrounding  vegetation.  It  sets  on  a  hill 
430  ft.  above  the  furnaces  and  its  top  is  therefore  1000 
ft.  above  the  copper  plant. 

The  foundation,  which  is  95  ft.  in  diameter,  con- 
tains 2700  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  and  required  30  days  to 
build.  It  rests  on  gravel,  and  supports  6000  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.,  figuring  the  weight  of  the  chimney  and  the  force 
exerted  by  the  wind.  For  150  ft.  the  chimney  is  rein- 
forced by  a  concrete  lining  separated  from  the  outer 
wall  by  a  5-ft.  air  space.  The  opening  at  the  base  is 
31  ft.  high  and  20  ft.  wide.  The  flue  connecting  the 
furnaces  and  chimney  is  30  ft.  in  diameter  and  2500 
ft.  long,  and  is  provided  with  openings  to  enable  the 
cleaning  of  the  big  tube. 

In  the  construction  of  the  chimney  400  tons  of  steel 
was  used.  All  wind  stresses  are  cared  for  by  vertical 
reinforcing  rods,  mill  lengths  being  used.  The  temper- 
ature and  shearing  stresses  are  cared  for  by  horizontal 
rings  encircling  the  vertical  bars.  Under  the  maximum, 
strain  the  stresses  are  figured  not  to  exceed  16,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  and  the  compression  on  the  concrete  at  550 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  In  erecting,  all  scaffolding  was  on  the 
inside.  The  contract  was  closed  in  February  and  the 
work  completed  in  December. 

Construction  work  was  directed  by  Charles  P. 
Woodworth,  vice-president  Weber  Chimney  Co.,  assisted 
by  five  Americans  who  gave  directions  to  native  labor 
and  set  the  forms.  The  fittings  for  the  forms  were 
sent  from  the  United  States,  but  the  lumber  was  pur- 
chased in  Japan. 

Uranium  Steel  for  Gun  Linings 

The  production  of  ferrouranium  from  the  uranium 
oxide  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  extraction  of 
radium  from  its  ores  is  to  be  investigated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Ferrouranium  is  used  in  making 
uranium  steel,  used  in  Germany  for  the  linings  of  big 
guns,  which,  it  is  claimed,  stand  up  at  a  rate  of  fire 
so  rapid  that  other  steels  fail.  Work  will  soon  be 
begun  on  the  production  of  sample  lots  of  uranium 
steel  and  other  special  steels,  for  test  by  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  of  the  War  Department  as  to  their  suita- 
bility for  use  in  guns.  The  work  on  gun  steel  will 
also  require  the  use  of  electric  furnaces.  It  has  not 
yet  been  decided  whether  this  work  will  be  done  at 
Cornell  or  at  one  of  the  other  universities  which  have 
offered  facilities. 


The  Irwin  Auger  Bit  Company,  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
has  announced  that  an  insurance  policy  of  $500  will  be 
carried  free  for  each  man  in  its  employ  that  enlists  for 
the  war.  The  company  for  some  time  since  has  been 
carrying  a  policy  of  .$1,000  life  insurance  on  each  em- 
ployee and  the  extra  $500  for  those  who  go  to  war  will 
make  a  total  amount  of  insurance  for  them  of  $1,500. 


The  June  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's 
Association  took  the  form  of  an  outing,  which  was  held 
at  the  Westmoreland  ('ountry  ('lub,  near  Pittsburgh. 
Entertainment  was  provided,  and  a  dinner  was  given  in 
the  evening.  No  meetings  of  this  association  will  be 
held  in  July  and  August,  the  first  of  the  fall  and  winter 
meetings  to  l)e  held  on  Sept.  17. 


Japan's  pig-iron  output  in  1916  was  65,014  tons, 
against  64,897  tons  in  1915,  acconiing  to  the  Imperial' 
Department  of  Mines.  The  copper  output  was  81,240 
tons  in   1916  and  75,415  tons   in   19J5. 
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CASE-HARDENING  BY  BORON* 


Successfully  Applicable  to  Machine  Parts  Where 
Much  Wear  Is  Involved 

BY   PROF.    N.   TSCHISCHEWSKY 

ON  an  inspection  of  the  diagram  of  iron-boron  alloys 
(The  Iron  Age,  Aug.  24,  1916),  it  will  be  seen  that 
on  cooling  these  alloys  the  boron  is  not  wholly  combined 
in  the  form  of  borides  of  iron,  but  a  proportion  of  it  is 
left  in  the  form  of  a  hard  solution.  This  phenomenon 
suggests  the  possibility  of  case-hardening  steel  by 
boron,  similarly  to  the  case-hardening  of  iron  by  carbon. 
Alloys  of  iron  with  boron  are  remarkably  hard,  so  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  treated  on  an  emery-wheel.  The 
technical  application  of  case-hardening  by  boron  sug- 
gests itself  therefore  as  a  feasible  industrial  operation. 

The  complete  cementation  that  takes  place  in  carbon 
steel  is  not  the  type  of  operation  the  author  has  in  mind, 
but  a  surface  cementation.  It  is  more  convenient  to  ob- 
tain a  ferroboric  alloy  by  melting  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  boron,  and  also  to  secure  its  complete  use  with- 
out wastage. 

The  use  of  boron  is  not  perhaps  suitable  for  armor 
plates,  because  of  its  comparative  scarcity,  but  for  some 
machine  parts  and,  generally  speaking,  where  much 
wear  occurs,  boron  can  be  applied  with  success.  While 
annealing  is  necessary  in  order  to  confer  the  necessary 


during  several  hours  showed  no  trace  of  oxide  on  the 
surface. 

Fig.  1  shows  two  samples  which  were  heated  for  two 
hours  at  950  deg.  Specimen  I  contains  amorphous 
boron,  and  specimen  II  powdered  ferroboron.  Both  sam- 
ples were  cut  across  longitudinally  by  means  of  a  steel 
saw,  and  the   cut  surfaces   polished. 

At  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  1  are  seen  the  stoppers, 
which  are  sometimes  marked  with  thin  bands,  resulting 
from  the  contact  with  the  cement  powder  left  on  their 
sides.  The  dark  area  over  the  stoppers  represents  the 
compressed  cementing  powder.  The  volumes  of  the 
compressed  powders  decrease  partly  on  account  of 
nodulizing,  partly  owing  to  absorption  by  the  sides  of 
the  specimens.  The  bands  represent  an  alloy  of  iron 
with  carbon,  and  can  clearly  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  spaces  containing  the  compressed  boron  or  ferro- 
boron. Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  (950 
deg.  and  two  hours'  heating)  the  boron  penetrated  the 
iron  to  the  depth  of  1  millimetre. 

From  the  experiment  it  was  ascertained  that  cemen- 
tation by  powdered  ferroboron  proceeds  more  easily  and 
quickly  than  with  amorphous  boron.  Microscopical  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  hard  white  layer  of  the  case- 
hardened  part  of  the  specimen  consists  of  compact  boric 
pearlite,  with  a  twin  crystal  structure. 

The  photomicrograph  of  this  portion  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  edges  of  this  layer  contain  a  sub-eutectic 
alloy  of  ferrite-pearlite.  Fig.  3. 

The  ferrite  in  this  instance  contained  the  boron  in 
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EMg.  1  Shows  Cubes  of  Iron:  I  Containing  Amorphous  Caiu^i.  .i..u  ii  Containing  Powdered  Ferroboron.     Tlic  iUusLration  was 
taken  at  about  350  diameters.     Fig.  2  represents  boric  pearlite  of  twin  crystal  structure.     Fig.  3  shows  the  subeutectic  alloy 

of  ferrite-pearlite 


hardness  on  articles  case-hardened  by  carbon,  boron 
confers  hardness  without  the  necessity  of  any  special 
heat  treatment. 

To  ascertain  the  conditions  of  case-hardening  by 
boron,  the  author  took  a  sample  of  iron  of  the  following 

composition: 

Per  Cent 

Carbon    0.12 

Silicon     0.02 

Manganese     0.16 

Phosphorus     0.06 

Sulphur    0.04 

And  as  a  case-hardening  powder,  pure  amorphous  boron 
and  a  finely  powdered  rich  alloy  of  iron  with  boron  con- 
taining about  19  per  cent  of  boron  were  taken. 

The  pieces  of  soft  iron  used  were  in  the  shape  of 
cubes,  holes  being  drilled  in  the  center  to  a  depth  of 
about  half  their  length.  These  holes  were  filled  with 
fine  amorphous  boron,  or  with  powdered  ferroboron.  The 
holes  were  closed  by  stoppers  made  from  iron  of  the 
same  quality,  these  stoppers  being  pressed  home  by 
means  of  a  hydraulic  press.  The  powder  being  thus 
compressed,  a  good  contact  was  secured  between  it  and 
the  sides  of  the  sample,  which  was  thus  hermetically 
sealed.  Specimens  prepared  by  this  method  were  heated 
in  a  Herseus  furnace  in  a  silica  tube.  The  temperature 
was  measured  by  a  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer,  of  which 
the  thermo-junction  was  placed  close  to  the  specimen. 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  a  gaseous  medium, 
the  whole  of  the  air  from  the  silica  tube  was  removed  by 
means  of  a  mercury  pump.     The  samples  after  heating 

•From  a  paper  presented  at  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
London,  May  3,  1917.  The  author  is  a  professor  at  the 
Tomslt  Institute  of  Technology,  Tomsk,  Russia, 


hard  solution,  this  being  explained  in  the  author's  paper 
dealing  with  the  diagram  of  iron-boron  alloys  previously 
referred  to. 

Case-hardening  at  a  lower  temperature  yields  an 
alloy  of  iron  containing  less  boron.  This  alloy  is  not  so 
hard  and  brittle  as  that  already  described.  In  order  to 
render  the  process  of  case-hardening  by  boron  suitable 
for  industrial  purposes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  conditions  most  suit- 
able to  the  particular  purpose  in  view. 


Austria-Hungary's  Steel  Output  in  1916 

The  steel  output  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1916  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  year.  The  total  was  3,336,- 
607  metric  tons,  against  2,686,226  tons  in  1915  and 
2,200,000  tons  and  2,700,000  tons  in  1914  and  1913  re- 
spectively. The  1916  increase  is  about  24  per  cent 
over  that  of  1915.  The  comparative  output  in  the  last 
two  years  is  as  follows  in  metric  tons: 

1915  1916 

Bessemer  steel 241,690  343,714 

Open-hearth  steel   2,370,947  2,893,409 

Forge  iron  and  steel 23,543  18,204 

Crucible  steel 26,151  34,033 

Electric  steel    23,895  47,247 

Totals    2,686,226  3,336,607 

The  increase  in  the  output  of  electric  steel  is  note- 
worthy— over  100  per  cent  under  war  conditions.  The 
increase  in  open-hearth,  Bessemer  and  crucible  produc- 
tion is  large.  Austria  produced  2,501,070  tons  of  the 
1916  total  and  Hungary  813,433  tons. 


Boiler  Makers'  Meeting  at  Pittsburgh 

Progress  of  Movement  to  Get  Nation-Wide  Uni- 
form Specifications— Why  Further  Modification 
of  Marine  Boiler  Inspection  Laws  Is  Necessary 


PROGRESS  toward  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
boiler  code  was  made  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Boiler  Manufacturers'  Association 
held  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  June  25 
and  26.  Resolutions  were  passed  requesting  the  United 
States  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  of  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service  and  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Boiler  Service  to  modify  their  rules  and  regulations 
to  accord  with  the  boiler  code  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Other  notable  features  of  the 
meeting  were  noted  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Iron 
Age. 

E.  R.  Fish,  vice-president  and  secretary  Heine 
Safety  Boiler  Co.,  St.  Louis,  emphasized  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  for 
boiler  plates  and  details  of  manufacture  are  not  accord- 
ing to  accepted  practice  and  that  steel  mills  have  in- 
variably asked  higher  prices  for  marine  plate  than  for 
other  grades  of  material.  The  conditions  which  have 
arisen  because  of  the  war,  he  held,  require  a  change  in 
practice,  and  the  Shipping  Board,  he  said,  seems 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  that  A.  S.  M.  E.  code  as  the 
basis  for  the  construction  of  boilers.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  boilers  constructed  for  the  Shipping  Board 
would  eventually  pass  into  private  ownership  and  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Inspectors 
and  in  anticipation  of  this,  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  amended  its  rules,  changing  the  requirements 
of  boiler  plate  substantially  to  those  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 
code,  the  principal  difference  remaining  being  that  in 
regard  to  the  minimum  tensile  strength  permitted. 
However,  he  explained,  steel  mills  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard plate  rolled  under  the  amended  rules  as  marine 
plate  and  charge  accordingly.  In  his  opinion,  the  re- 
quirement of  the  United  States  Inspection  Service  mak- 
ing 58,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  the  minimum  tensile  strength 
is  unjustified  and  he  pyointed  out  that  Lloyd's  authorities 
accept  plate  as  specified  by  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  code,  basing 
their  calculation  of  pressure  upon  the  minimum  tensile 
strength  shown  by  test.  The  present  regulations  of  the 
Inspection  Service,  he  continued,  made  it  difficult  and 
expensive  to  obtain  plate  and  manufacture  boilers. 

Conditions  After  the  War 

That  the  United  States  is  going  to  build  sufficient 
ships  to  replace  losses  and  establish  a  merchant  marine 
by  the  end  of  the  war  was  claimed  by  Hon.  E.  S. 
Sweet,  assistant  secretary  of  commerce,  Washington, 
speaking  on  "Industrial  Co-operation  in  the  War."  He 
emphasized  the  point  that  the  present  war  offers  prob- 
lems of  science  and  industry  in  shipbuilding  and  that 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  going  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  final  decision.  He  pleaded  for 
co-operation  by  the  boiler  makers  and  the  Government. 
Outlining  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  he 
stated  that  the  increase  in  exports  between  1913  and 
1916  were  partly  due  to  the  work  of  the  Government 
which  had  sent  out  eight  commercial  attaches  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  export  trade.  After  the 
war,  in  his  opinion,  friendship  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  trade  of  nations  and  he  hoped  that  after  the 
war  the  feeling  of  the  American  people  to  the  German 
people  will  be  friendly  and  that  the  United  States  would 
be  influential  in  establishing  an  international  trade 
commission  for  the  promotion  of  a  spirit  and  good  will 
between  nations  in  trade. 

MUuHe  of  Boilerg 

S.  F.  Jeter,  chief  inspector  of  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  &  Insurance  Co.,  told  how  boilers  are 
frequently  damaged  in  shipment  previous  to  their  in- 
stallation and  after  having  been  properly  inspeclcd  in 
the    shop.      In    one    instance    a    boiler    was    used    for 


straightening  an  I-beam;  the  boiler  was  suspended  by 
chains  from  a  crane  and  used  as  a  hammer.  This  oc- 
currence, he  admitted,  was  exceptional,  but  shows  the 
extent  of  rough  treatment  that  may  be  given  a  boiler 
previous  to  installation.  The  shop  boiler  inspector,  he 
pointed  out,  must  be  a  high  grade  of  man  and  that  if 
he  is  he  serves  equally  well  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer. 

D.  M.  Medcalf,  chief  inspector,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
stated  that  boiler  shops  in  Canada  are  making  shells  as 
well  as  boilers  but  are  handicapped  in  their  work  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  material  and  labor  conditions. 
Good  boiler  makers,  he  stated,  cannot  be  obtained  and 
conditions  are  such  that  new  equipment  is  scarce  and 
second-hand  boilers  are  being  readily  accepted.  The 
demand  for  marine  boilers,  he  stated,  is  extraordinary 
and  Ontario  has  undertaken  the  establishment  of  plate 
mills  to  aid  in  supplying  sufficient  plates. 

Specialization  in  Manufacture 

Quoting  Charles  M.  Schwab  saying:  "We  are  enter- 
ing an  era  of  co-operation  where  we  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  success  of  any  business  does  not  consist  in 
the  failure  of  its  competitors,"  W.  H.  S.  Bateman,  Cham- 
pion Rivet  Co.,  Philadelphia,  pleaded  for  closer  co-op- 
eration of  boiler  manufacturers  and  the  elimination  of 
unfair  and  unscrupulous  competition  so  common  during 
normal  times.  He  also  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  spe- 
cializing in  the  boiler  business.  The  present  tendency 
to  this  end,  he  said,  is  shown  by  boiler  mnaufacturers  in 
some  cities  dong  only  marine  work,  while  others  build 
water-tube  boilers  and  special  type  boilers.  Still  others 
devote  their  time  and  plant  to  return  tubular  boilers. 

He  emphasized  that  boiler  manufacturers  cannot  ef- 
ficiently manufacture  both  tanks  and  boilers  and  should 
devote  their  plant  to  either  one  or  the  other.  Many 
of  the  boiler  building  concerns,  he  stated,  which  are  op- 
erating shops  five  or  six  times  as  large  with  more  and 
heavier  machinery  than  they  ever  thought  of  using  for 
boilers,  are  devoting  their  entire  attention  and  efforts  to 
the  building  of  tanks  and  general  plate  construction. 

National  uniform  boiler  inspection  laws,  in  his  opin- 
ion, were  an  urgent  need  and  would  operate  as  well  as 
the  federal  locomotive  boiler  inspection  laws  are  said  to 
operate.  No  state  with  uniform  boiler  inspection  laws 
in  force,  he  pointed  out,  could  with  its  own  special  laws 
keep  the  manufacturer  of  another  state  from  coming  in 
and  taking  boiler  business,  provided  the  requirements 
are  met.  He  made  a  plea  for  the  use  of  uniform  speci- 
fications and  the  frank  discussion  of  standards,  methods 
of  production  and  labor  cost  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  boilers  to  the  enlightenment  of  all  the  members. 

Officers  for  Ensuing  Year 

Officers  were  all  re-elected  except  one  member  of 
the  executive  committee,  whose  place  has  been  taken  by 
E.  R.  Fish;  they  are  as  follows: 

President — M.  H.  Broderick,  Broderick  Mfg.  Co., 
Muncie,  Ind. 

Vice-President — C.  V.  Kellogg,  Kellogg  &  Mackay, 
Chicago. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — H.  N.  Covell,  Lidgerwood 
Mfg.  Co.,  191  Dikeman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Committee — W.  C.  Connelly,  D.  Connelly 
Boiler  Co.,  Cleveland;  G.  S.  Harnum,  Bigelow  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  E.  C.  Fisher,  Wickes  Boiler  Co., 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  E.  R.  Fish,  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co., 
St.  Louis;  Louis  Mohr,  John  Mohr  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. 

ViHit  to  National  Tube  Works 

Wednesday  morning,  June  27,  the  boiler  manufac- 
turers visited  the  National  Works  of  the  National  Tube 
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Co.  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  inspecting  the  42-in.  universal 
skelp  mill,  the  13-in.  skelp  mill,  the  16-in.  skelp  mill 
and  the  lap  weld  and  butt  weld  tube  mills.  W.  A.  Cor- 
nelius, manager  of  the  National  Works,  and  A.  M. 
Saunders,  superintendent  Upper  Works,  directed  the 
party.  The  noticeable  features  of  the  plant  were  the 
safety  measures  and  the  cleanliness;  also  the  process 
of  spelerizing  and  methods  of  testing  tubes  by  hydrau- 
lic pressure  and  crushing.  The  boiler  manufacturers 
were  also  interested  in  a  fence,  part  of  which  was  made 
of  steel  tubing  and  part  of  iron  tubing.  This  fence  has 
never  been  painted,  has  been  up  approximately  ten 
years  and  is  used  to  determine  the  relative  extent  of 
corrosion  between  iron  and  steel. 

The  afternoon  was  finished  by  a  drive  to  the 
Youghiogheny  Country  Club,  where  luncheon  was 
served. 


ENGLAND'S  WAR  SUPPLIES 


Minister  of  Munitions  Makes  Interesting 
Statement  to  House  of  Commons 

Great  Britain's  gigantic  war  supply  business  was 
graphically  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  June 
28  by  Dr.  Christopher  Addison,  Minister  of  Munitions, 
speaking  on  the  estimates  for  his  department.  Dr. 
Addison  declared  incidentally  that  negotiations  were 
now  in  progress  for  the  consolidation  of  American  and 
British  interests,  which  should  add  greatly  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Allies  and  effect  material  economies  in 
purchasing.  Dr.  Addison  said  1,500,000  tons  of  mate- 
rial for  his  department  were  shipped  monthly  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Of  this  amount  the  total 
loss  from  the  submarines  since  the  ruthless  warfare 
began  reached  only  5.9  per  cent.  Up  to  March  last,  the 
production  of  explosives  in  England  had  quadrupled  in 
a  year,  and  the  increase  over  March,  1915,  had  been 
28  times.  More  than  2000  miles  of  railway  track  had 
been  laid  back  of  the  fighting  front,  mostly  track  pulled 
up  in  England,  Canada  and  Australia,  and  nearly  1000 
new  locomotives  were  at  work.  The  annual  production 
of  steel  had  been  raised  from  7,000,000  to  10,000,000 
tons,  and  would  reach  12,000,000  tons.  A  million  and 
a  half  steel  helmets  had  been  distributed  in  six  months. 
And  in  all  this  work  a  saving  of  $215,000,000  had  been 
effected.  From  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  machine  work 
on  shells,  fuse  and  other  supplies  is  done  by  women. 

He  paid  tribute  to  Kenneth  Quinan,  a  California 
engineer,  who  designed  and  equipped  the  new  fac- 
tories. 

"He  is  not  the  only  American  citizen  who  has 
assisted  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  throughout  its 
career,"  said  the  minister,  "but  in  the  great  work  at 
Queensferry,  Gretna  and  other  places  we  come  possessed 
through  his  genius  of  factories  which  to  a  very  large 
extent  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  peace  industries." 

The  Ministry  had  recently  reached  such  a  state  of 
production  with  respect  to  gun  munition,  he  said,  that 
it  was  able  to  divert  certain  national  factories  to 
assisting  other  sections  of  the  munitions  program. 

Munitions  Efficiency  Proved 

The  requirements  regarding  the  accumulation  of  a 
great  reserve  of  field  gun  ammunition  would  be  met  in 
good  time,  he  said,  and,  despite  the  enormous  expen- 
diture in  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  offensive,  the  stock 
of  filled  shells  had  only  fallen  off  7  per  cent.  Field 
Marshal  Haig  had  enthusiastically  reported  on  the  ac- 
curacy and  fine  detonating  quality  of  the  ammunition. 

The  output  of  machine  guns  and  rifles  was  fully 
equal  to  the  demands,  while  for  railway  purposes  tracks 
pulled  up  in  England,  Australia  and  Canada  had  been 
utilized.  Canada  had  arranged  to  pull  up  800  miles  of 
track  and  ship  it  complete  when  wanted.  One  thousand 
locomotives  had  been  sent  from  the  colonies,  apart  from 
hundreds  supplied  by  the  railways. 

The  demands  for  steel  were  so  many  that  the  con- 
trol had  been  very  close,  and,  despite  all  the  help  from 


Canada  and  the  United  States,  he  could  not  offer  any 
immediate  prospect  of  relief.  Notwithstanding  the 
cost  of  material  and  labor,  the  Government  was  obtain- 
ing steel  plates  in  this  country  at  less  than  half  their 
cost  in  the  United  States,  while  shell  steel  cost  30  per 
cent  less. 

Referring  to  salvage  operations  at  the  front,  the 
Minister  said  it  was  now  possible  to  re-form  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  18-pounder  cartridge  cases  weekly  at 
a  cost  of  four  pence  each,  compared  with  seven  shillings 
for  new  cases. 

The  work  of  the  Ministry,  he  said,  had  almost 
doubled  within  the  last  12  months.  The  aircraft 
supply  alone  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  required  an 
additional  10,000  workers,  and  that  which  applied  to 
the  aircraft  applied  also  to  shipbuilding,  gun  making, 
tanks,  agricultural  implements  and  other  necessaries 
of  war. 

The  widespread  employment  of  women  had  been  at- 
tended, singularly*,  with  little  difficulty.  From  60  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  machine  work  on  shells,  fuse  and  trench 
warfare  supplies  was  done  by  women. 


Shipbuilding  in  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  July  2. — That  there  has  been  won- 
derful development  in  shipbuilding  in  Canada  is  evi- 
denced by  some  figures  on  the  amount  of  shipbuilding 
going  on  in  the  Dominion  at  the  present  time,  Hon. 
J.  D.  Hazen,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the 
Dominion,  has  announced.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able achievement  is  the  number  of  wooden  sailing  ves- 
sels, before  the  war  thought  to  be  obsolete,  now  being 
built.  At  present,  57  of  these  vessels  are  under  con- 
struction for  Atlantic  service.  On  the  East  coast,  Mr. 
Hazen  stated,  there  are  13  steamers  being  built,  two 
of  them  cargo  vessels  of  steel  construction.  On  the 
Great  Lakes,  22  steamers  are  under  way,  one  of  which 
will  be  7360  tons,  of  steel  construction. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  steel  shipbuilding 
companies  can  be  enumerated  the  Port  Arthur  Ship- 
building Co.,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  with  a  capacity  of 
eight  261-ft.  boats  a  year;  the  Collingwood  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Collingwood,  Ont.,  with  a  capacity  for  another 
eight;  the  Thor  Iron  Works  and  the  Poison  Iron  Works, 
Toronto,  with  a  capacity  of  four  and  eight  respec- 
tively; the  Kingston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Kingston, 
Ont.,  two  ships;  the  Canadian  Vickers,  Montreal, 
10  or  12  a  year;  the  Davis  Co.,  Quebec,  three, 
and  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Co.,  Pictou,  N.  S., 
four  a  year.  The  shipyards  located  at  ocean  ports  are 
naturally  building  the  larger  type  of  ocean-going 
freighters.  To  encourage  shipbuilding  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Premier  Murray  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legisla- 
ture providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  shipbuilding 
commission  of  five  members  and  a  secretary,  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  of  developing  the  industry. 

To  the  Poison  Iron  Works.  Toronto,  goes  the 
honor  of  launching  in  one  day  from  one  set  of  ways 
four  fishery  protective  vessels,  a  feat  never  before 
known  in  the  history  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Poison  Iron  Works  is 
also  constructing  10  3500-ton  steamers,  all  of  the  same 
type  and  built  to  British  corporation  specifications 
highest  class  for  ocean  service.  The  last  of  these  boats 
is  to  be  completed  before  the  close  of  navigation  in 
1918.  The  plate  and  material  has  been  purchased  and 
is  being  delivered. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  under  construction  in 
Canadian  shipyards  merchant  steamers  totaling  ap- 
proximately 150,000  tons  carrying  capacity.  The  cost 
of  producing  this  tonnage  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $25,000,000.  In  addition  there  are  under  construc- 
tion in  Canada's  shipyards  wooden  vessels  aggregat- 
ing a  total  carrying  capacity  of  about  30,000  tons. 


The  American  Forging  Co.,  Clifton,  N.  J.,  will  com- 
mence hammering  commercial  forgings  July  1  and  will 
be  able  to  make  anything  up  to  5000  lbs.  to  Sept.  1, 
when  larger  tools  will  be  installed. 
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FORTIFYING  ITS  POSITION 


American    Car    &    Foundry    Co.    Report    Shows 
Conservative  Policy 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  is  using  its  very 
large  earnings  to  a  large  extent  to  improve  its  finan- 
cial condition.  The  annual  report  of  the  company  for 
the  year  ended  April  30,  1917,  shows  that  the  net  earn- 
ings for  the  year,  after  renewals  and  repairs,  amounted 
to  $10,310,871,  as  against  $2,816,018  in  1916,  $2,330,936 
in  1915,  and  $9,347,084  in  1907,  the  next  best  year  to 
1917.  The  large  net  earnings  of  the  year  remained 
after  writing  off  the  entire  cost  for  special  equipment 
for  the  production  of  munitions.  After  paying  divi- 
dends of  6^  per  cent  ($1,950,000)  the  remainder  of 
the  net  earnings  was  disposed  of  as  follows:  Added 
to  reserve  for  general  overhauling,  improvements  and 
maintenance,  $2,500,000;  special  reserve  for  improving 
working  conditions  of  employees,  $500,000;  added  to 
reserve  for  dividends  on  the  common  stock,  $2,250,000, 
making  in  this  reserve  with  the  balance  carried  over 
from  preceding  year  a  total  of  $2,400,000,  equivalent 
to  8  per  cent  on  -the  entire  common  stock.  After  mak- 
ing all  these  deductions,  $1,010,871  was  added  to  sur- 
plus account. 

The  net  income  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1917, 
and  preceding  years  has  been  as  follows:  1917,  $10,- 
310,871;  1916,  $2,816,018;  1915,  $2,330,936;  1914,  $3,757,- 
971;  1913,  $3,328,593;  1912,  $2,839,232;  1911,  $4,234,- 
789;  1910,  $4,089,478;  1909,  $2,895,831;  1908,  $8,961,- 
380;  1917,  $9,347,084. 

President  W.  H.  Woodin  in  his  report  said  in  part: 

"Your  company  was  among  the  first  to  place  its 
facilities  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  put  to  such  use  as  might  best  suit  the  na- 
tional needs.  Already  some  portion  of  the  work  which 
our  country  has  taken  upon  itself  as  its  part  in  the 
righteous  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  has  been  al- 
lotted to  your  company,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption 
that  we  shall  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly greater  part  in  the  struggle  that  lies  before 
us.  Our  Government,  and  the  stockholders,  may  be 
assured  that  this  company  will  give  of  its  best — in 
experience,  in  organization,  in  production — to  insure 
the  making  of  that  lasting  peace  short  of  which  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  will  not  stop. 

"From  the  viewpoint  both  of  operations  and  re- 
sults, the  year  has  been  a  satisfactory  one.  The  per- 
formance of  your  company  in  the  production  of  muni- 
tions has  been  gratifying,  not  only  as  to  quality,  but 
also  with  respect  to  volume  and  speed  of  production, 
and  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  other  company  in 
the  United  States.  The  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments for  which  your  company  has  been  producing 
munitions  have  been  unstinted  in  their  expressions  of 
approval  of  its  organization  and  methods.  The  ex- 
perience acquired  in  this  branch  of  industry  will  with- 
out doubt  prove  of  very  great  value  to  our  Govern- 
ment, enabling  your  company  quickly  and  economically 
to  meet  what  promises  to  be  a  very  large  demand  for 
such  supplies. 

"A  fair  share  of  the  year's  earnings  resulted  from 
the  conduct  of  your  company's  ordinary  business  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cars  and  miscellaneous 
supplies.  Material  costs  have  been  high,  and  are  likely 
to  continue  so.  This,  together  with  the  increased  cost 
of  operating,  coupled  with  an  inability  to  obtain  a 
corresponding  augmentation  of  revenue,  makes  it 
growingly  difficult  for  the  railroads  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  new  efjuipment  in  quantities  suflficient  to  meet 
the  normal  traffic  requirements  of  the  country.  The 
need  of  means  of  transportation,  both  for  domestic  and 
for  foreign  use,  is  so  great,  however,  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that,  with  the  advent  of  more  propitious 
conditions,  your  company's  facilities  for  this  line  of 
production  will  continue  in  fair  demand. 

"At  the  close  of  the  year  your  company  had  on  its 
books  for  construction  a  greater  number  of  cars  than 
at  the  beginning. 

"The  wisdom  of  strengthening  at  this  time  the  re- 
serve    for     general     overhauling,     improvements     and 
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maintenance,  and  the  reserve  for  dividends  on  com- 
mon capital  stock,  is  apparent.  This  latter  reserve 
will  be  drawn  upon  as  occasion  may  require,  for  the 
paying  of  dividends  on  the  common  stock  as  and  when 
such  dividends  shall  be  declared." 


To  Improve  Express  Service 

Manufacturers  of  steel  castings  and  many  other 
kinds  of  products  have  been  much  annoyed  for  a  long 
time  by  articles  being  lost  when  shipped  by  express  and 
there  are  now  in  the  offices  of  express  companies,  many 
thousands  of  pieces  from  which  the  addresses  have  been 
lost.  In  order  to  improve  the  service  the  Ex- 
press Traffic  Association  has  been  formed  by  lead- 
ing express  companies  with  headquarters  at  61 
Broadway,  New  York.  F.  J.  Airy  is  secretary  and  vice- 
presidents  of  a  number  of  express  companies  assist  in 
the  management.  Numerous  iron  and  steel  shippers 
are  co-operating  with  the  association  and  it  is  hoped 
that  many  more  will  do  so.  To  prevent  losses  in  ship- 
ment, shippers  are  being  asked  to  give  all  material 
shipped  two  sets  of  markings,  one  to  be  the  customary 
shipping  tags  and  the  other  a  special  marking  to 
be  used  for  emergency  when  the  former  marking  be- 
comes disfigured  or  lost.  This,  to  a  large  extent,  will 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  assembler. 
In  the  case  of  rivets,  for  example,  an  additional  tag 
will  be  put  inside  the  bag  in  addition  to  the  tag  attached 
to  the  outside.  For  bars,  in  addition  to  the  stenciling  or 
tagging  where  the  section  of  the  bar  is  too  small  to 
stencil,  a  paster  or  tag  will  be  put  on  the  bar,  which 
will  be  wrapped  in  burlap  and  thus  kept  clean  and  not 
detached. 

Refining  Hot  Metal  in  Electric  Furnaces 

Duplexing  hot  metal  from  open-hearth  into  electric 
furnaces  will  soon  be  the  practice  of  the  Charleston 
Steel  Co.,  Belle,  W.  Va.  The  company  has  nearly 
completed  one  8-ton  open-hearth  furnace,  which  will  be 
delivering  hot  metal  to  the  electric  furnaces  in  about 
two  weeks.  A  15-ton  open-hearth  furnace  will  also 
be  erected,  work  on  it  to  start  about  July  15.  The 
Rennerfelt  electric  furnaces,  originally  installed  at  this 
plant,  have  been  modified  by  introducing  the  three  elec- 
trodes through  the  roof.  11.  G.  Scott  is  the  president 
and  Charles  A.  Swan,  manager. 


Park  &  Williams,  Philadelphia,  dealers  in  iron  and 
ores,  have  taken  out  incorporation  papers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, capitalization  being  $25,000.  The  firm  will 
shortly  move  its  headquarters  from  the  fifteenth  floor 
of  the  Real  F^atatc  Trust  building,  to  the  seventeenth 
floor. 
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Indicator  for  Lead  on  Screw  Threads 

A  device  for  testing  the  lead  on  external  and  in- 
ternal screw  threads  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Bicknell-Thomas  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass.  Screws  of  any 
of  the  customary  diameters  can  be  measured  and  the 
smallest  size  of  tapped  hole  that  the  indicator  will 
enter  is  %  in.  in  diameter.  This,  it  is  pointed  out, 
enables  the  lead  of  the  thread  on  the  small  sizes  of 
screws  and  the  tapped  holes  in  which  they  fit  to 
be   tested. 

The  device  consists  of  two  points  which  are  capable 
of  adjustment  for  various  leads,  mechanism  for  trans- 
mitting the  motion  of  these  points  to  the  indicating 
needle  and  a  set  of  graduations  to  show  the  departure 
of  the  lead  from  the  normal  amount.  A  table  on  which 
the  screw  rests  when  being  tested  is  provided.  This 
can  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  various  diameters  of 
screws  and  when  internal  threads  are  being  measured 
the  thumb  screw  holding  the  table  in  place  is  loosened 
and  the  latter  removed.  A  master  is  furnished  with 
each  gage  to  enable  the  operator  to  make  certain  that 
the  needle  point  is  on  the  zero  mark  when  the  gaging 
points  are  properly  spaced.  If  it  is  necessary  to  test 
threads  having  odd  pitches,  such  as  13  threads  to  the 
inch,  a  master  can  be  furnished  for  adjusting  the  in- 
dicating needle. 

In  use  a  screw  is  placed  on  the  indicator  which  is 
held  in  one  hand,  preferably  the  left,  and  is  pressed 
against  the  two  points  which  are  spaced  i/4,  ^/^  or  1  in. 
apart,  as  may  be  desired.  The  indicator  needle  will 
remain  at  the  center  graduation,  which  is  zero,  if  the 
lead  of  the  thread  is  normal,  moving  downward  toward 
the  plus  side  if  the  lead  is  long  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  if  the  lead  is  short.  The  exact  amount  of 
discrepancy   is   indicated   by   the   graduations,   each   of 


Any  Variation  from  the  Proper  Lead  of  Internal 

and  External  Screw  Threads  Is  Indicated  by  the 

Pointer  and  Graduations  at  the  Left 

which  corresponds  to  0.001  in.  For  internal  threads 
the  procedure  is  the  same  except  that  the  table  is 
removed  as  mentioned  and  the  indicator  is  inserted  in 
the  tapped  hole. 


Ferguson  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  Additions 

Completion  of  additions  within  a  month  will  make 
the  plant  of  the  Ferguson  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  ten  times  larger  than  it  was  at  the  inception 
of  the  company  four  years  ago.  The  fabricating  shop, 
which  is  nearing  completion,  is  760  ft.  long  and  130  ft. 
wide.  It  contains  about  850  tons  of  steel.  The  ware- 
house, which  has  heretofore  been  used  for  fabricating, 
is  being  stocked  heavily  with  steel.  From  one  end  to 
the  other  the  two  shops  measure  1300  ft.  in  length. 
An  addition  40  by  30  ft.  and  two  stories  is  under  con- 
struction and  will  house  a  part  of  the  drafting  depart- 
ment. Another  addition  40  x  50  ft.  is  being  made  to 
the  main  office  building,  due  to  the  unusual  increase 
in  the  office  and  sales  forces,  which  now  number  about 
85  men. 


Bending  Machine  for  Ship  Material 

For  bending  heavy  structural  steel  shapes  used  for 
ship  frames,  deck  beams,  etc.,  the  Watson-Stillman  Co., 
190  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  has  developed  a  portable 


Heavy    Steel    Shapes   Can    Be   Bent   for   Ship   Frames,    Deck 

Beams,    etc.,    by    This    Portable    Hydraulic    Machine,    Which 

Develops  18  Tons 

machine.  It  is  operated  by  hydraulic  power  supplied 
from  a  pump  or  accumlator.  The  construction  is  com- 
pact and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  weight  as 
light  as  is  consistent  with  the  work  that  has  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  intended,  of  course,  to  do  the  bending 
without  reheating  of  the  material  and  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor. 

The  machine,  which  is  mounted  upon  broad  rollers 
enabling  it  to  be  moved  over  the  bending  slabs  by  handles 
at  either  side,  consists  of  a  cylinder,  ram  and  operating 
valve.  A  loose  pin  is  provided  that  fits  into  the  holes 
in  the  bending  slabs  and  serves  as  an  abutment  for  the 
machine.  The  ram  which  in  the  machine  illustrated 
has  a  10-in.  stroke,  is  double-acting  and  provision  is 
made  to  control  the  movement  in  either  direction  at  all 
times  as  well  as  preventing  overstroke.  A  screw  stem 
stop  and  release  valve  is  provided  ordinarily,  but  a 
single  lever  operating  valve  can  also  be  supplied. 

A  pump  can  be  employed  to  provide  the  power 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  machine  illustrated,  is  18 
tons  at  a  pressure  of  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  20  tons 
at  a  pressure  of  1750  lb.,  although  an  accumulator  is 
the  source  of  supply  recommended  by  the  builder. 

The  machine  can  be  built  with  the  axes  of  the  rollers 
and  the  ram  all  parallel  as  illustrated,  or  with  the  ram 
axis  at  right  angles  to  the  rollers.  The  weight  of  the 
machine  is  750  lb. 


Wheelock,  Lovejoy  &  Co.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
New  York,  have  opened  a  warehouse  and  office  at  1800 
Columbus  Road,  Cleveland,  carrying  a  stock  of  their 
machinery  steel. 


Buying  Munitions  in  Canada 

Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  Finance,  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  has  arranged  to  make  a  further  advance  of  $75,- 
000,000  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  munitions  and  supplies  in  Canada.  The 
advances  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $25,000,000  a 
month  during  June,  July  and  August.  For  a  certain 
type  of  shell  the  British  military  authorities  principally 
depend  upon  Canada's  industrial  establishments,  whose 
output  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  re- 
cent successes  at  the  front.  These  munitions  can  be 
purchased  in  the  Dominion  only,  if  Canada  provides 
the  money  by  way  of  loan  to  the  Imperial  Treasury. 
Up  to  date,  the  Dominion  Government  has  found  $250,- 
000,000  and  the  banks  of  Canada  $100,000,000  for  war 
purposes.  The  credits  now  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment insure  continued  munition  orders  for  months  to 
come. 

The  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc.,  has 
issued  a  very  interesting  statement  showing  that  ad- 
vertising is  not  as  expensive  as  is  generally  supposed. 
The  cost  of  advertising  of  some  leading  advertisers  is 
given  as  follows:  Leading  paint  manufacturers,  SVz  per 
cent  of  total  sales;  leading  automobile  manufacturers, 
2  to  3  per  cent;  prominent  department  stores,  3  per 
cent. 


Government  to  Buy  British  Machinery 

Nearly  $10,000,000  Worth  for  Manufactur- 
ing Enfield  Rifles— Differences  of  British 
and     French     Guns     and     Ammunition 


Washington,  July  2.— The  War  Department  has 
perfected  plans  for  purchasing  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment approximately  $10,000,000  worth  of  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  with  which  to 
equip  the  new  National  Army  to  be  sent  to  France. 
This  machinery  is  now  installed  in  several  private 
plants  in  this  country,  having  been  built  to  the  British 
Government's  order  more  than  a  year  ago  and  utilizsd 
in  turning  out  a  large  number  of  Enfields  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  British  forces  on  the  western  war  frontier. 
This  announcement,  which  the  correspondent  of  The 
Iron  Age  is  able  to  make  on  the  authority  of  the 
Ordnance  Bureau,  serves  to  explain  Secretary  of  War 
Baker's  recent  communication  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  urging  an  appropriation  of 
$9,500,000  "for  the  purchase  or  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery and  other  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  rifles 
including  the  necessary  buildings,  etc.,"  and  in  which  he 
said  that  "the  imperative  necessity  for  the  submission 
of  this  estimate  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
other  way  than  by  the  procurement  and  use  of  this 
machinery  by  which  the  forces  it  is  contemplated  to 
raise  in  connection  with  the  European  war  can  be 
armed  at  the  proper  time." 

Why  Springfield  Rifles  Are  Out  of  the  Question 

This  interesting  incident  serves  again  to  illustrate 
forcibly  the  disastrous  folly  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
Congress  during  the  past  three  years  in  ignoring  the 
reiterated  recommendations  of  War  Department  officials 
for  generous  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  gages, 
jigs,  dies,  automatics  and  other  equipment  to  be  in- 
stalled in  private  plants  to  fit  them  up  for  the  manu- 
facture of  service  rifles.  Under  pressure  from  a  small 
contingent  in  both  houses,  influenced  by  certain  labor 
leaders  who  desire  to  expand  the  arsenals  so  as  to 
provide  a  maximum  amount  of  employment  under  the 
superior  labor  conditions  existing  therein.  Congress 
systematically  ignored  these  recommendations,  yielding 
only  when  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  substantial 
progress  in  purchasing  and  installing  the  desired  ma- 
chinery and  devices.  When  the  declaration  of  war 
came,  therefore,  the  War  Department  was  reduced  to 
the  humiliating  expedient  of  abandoning  its  long  cher- 
ished project  of  arming  its  forces  with  Springfield 
rifles,  believed  by  American  ordnance  experts  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  small  arm  in  the  world,  and  to  provide  for 
the  equipment  of  a  large  part  of  the  army  with  En- 
fields.  As  the  use  of  the  Enfield  rifle  was  never  con- 
templated the  arsenals  are  without  equipment  for  its 
manufacture  and  as  the  private  plants  have  never  been 
fitted  up  for  the  production  of  Springfields  the  output 
of  the  arsenals  cannot  be  supplemented  by  contracts. 
Thus  the  Ordnance  Bureau  must  utilize  two  types  of 
rifles,  and  in  order  that  the  ammunition  may  be  inter- 
changeable— an  absolute  essential  under  service  con- 
ditions— it  ha.s  been  obliged  to  provide  for  the  recham- 
bering  of  all  the  Enfields  manufactured  to  reduce  them 
to  the  Springfield  caliber. 

Great  Britain'H  Better  Policy 

The  course  pursued  by  the  British  Government  un- 
der similar  circumstances  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  policy  of  the  American  Government  a.s  dictated  by 
Congress.  Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Germany  contracts  were  placed  in  the  United 
States  for  a  large  number  of  Enfield  rifles  at  prices 
which  includefl  liberal  allowances  for  the  installation 
of  equipment  for  their  manufacture  and  for  the  amorti- 
zation, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  plants  engaged  in 
making  the  arms.  At  that  time  the  facilities  for  the 
production  of  gages,  jigs,  dies,  etc.,  were  not  fully  en- 
gaged and  as  a  result  within  six  or  eight  months  com- 


plete equipment  for  making  the  Enfield  rifle  was  in 
place.  Under  the  terms  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  these 
contracts,  the  equipment  became  the  property  of  the 
British  Government  and  it  is  a  part  of  these  installa- 
tions that  the  War  Department  is  now  proposing  to 
purchase.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  plants  in  which 
these  special  installations  have  been  made  will  not  delay 
work  upon  the  orders  of  Enfields  for  the  National  Army 
until  Congress  appropriates  the  money*  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  or- 
ders given  by  the  War  Department  are  conditioned  upon 
the  ultimate  acquisition  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  such  of  the  equipment  employed  as  now  belongs 
to  Great  Britain. 

Features  of  British  and  French  Guns 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  forwarded  a  letter  to  the 
Senate  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  that 
body  on  June  15,  in  which  he  supplies  some  exceedingly 
interesting  information  with  reference  to  the  difference 
in  types  between  the  rifles,  machine  guns,  field  artillery 
and  ammunition  therefore,  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  those  of  the  English  and  French  Armies.  This  in- 
formation will  be  of  special  interest  to  manufacturers 
who  are  following  the  development  of  the  Government's 
project  for  equipping  private  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms  and  ammunition  of  all  calibers.  The  Sec- 
retary's communication,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  questions  and  answers,  is  as  follows: 

First  question.  Has  the  British  Enfield  rifle  been  adopted 
for  the  American  Army,  and,  if  so,  are  such  rifles  being  cham- 
bered so  as  to  fit  the  American  type  of  rifle  cartridge? 

Answer.  It  is  intended  to  retain  the  American  rifle  of  the 
model  of  1903 — sometimes  called  the  "Springfield  rifle" — for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  troops,  and  'to  increase  the  num- 
ber available  as  rapidly  as  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the 
two  Government  armories,  at  Springfield  and  Rock  Island, 
will  permit.  The  500,000  and  more  of  these  rifles  available 
for  use  in  the  war  with  Germany  which  are  on  hand  in  the 
United  States,  and  over  200,000,000  of  ammunition  therefor, 
will  thus  be  fully  utilized.  Because  troops  will  probably  be 
raised  faster  than  they  can  be  supplied  with  rifles  of  the 
model  of  1903,  with  the  above  stated  production,  Enfield  rifles 
of  the  model  of  1914,  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  with 
different  chambering  and  other  modification  to  fit  them  to 
use  the  regular  United  States  ammunition,  will  be  newly 
made  by  the  three  establishments  in  this  country  which  have 
made  them  for  England,  and  used  to  supplement  our  own 
supply.  We  shall  thus  probably  have  two  models  of  rifles  in 
the  field,  but,  and  much  more  important,  we  shall  have  only  a 
single  model  of  ammunition,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
of   confusion   of   ammunition   supply. 

Second  question.  Are  machine  gun.s  for  the  use  of  the 
American  Army  using  the  same  type  of  rifle  carriage  as  the 
army   rifle  used  by  the  American  Army? 

Answer.     Yes. 

Third  question.  Do  the  American  cartridges  for  use  in 
rifles  and  machine  guns  differ  in  size  or  otherwise  .so  as  to 
prevent  their  being  used  in  the  rifles  and  machine  guns  of 
the  English  or  French?  If  so,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
difference    and    what    advantage    is    gained    thereby? 

Answer,  The  American  cartridge  for  use  in  rifles  and 
machine  guns  cannot  be  used  in  the  rifles  and  machine  guns 
of  either  the  English  or  French.  As  the  English  and  French 
cartridges  differ  from  each,  the  American  cartridge  would 
have  to  differ  from  at  least  one  of  them.  Aside  from  the 
(llfTeroiice  in  dlmonsions,  the  American  cartri<lge  Is  a  rimless 
cartridge,  while  the  Hrltlsh  and  French  cartridges  are  rim 
cartridges.  The  use  of  the  rlnilesH  cartridge  minimizes  the 
risk  of  jamming  In  the  magazine,  and  It  Is  otherwise  superior 
to  the  rim  type. 

Fourth  qucHlion.  To  what  extent  does  the  field  artlller.v 
of  the  American  Army  dllTer  In  caliber  and  character  of  am- 
munition  used   from   tliat   of  the   I<'ren<'h   and    lOngiish   armies? 

Answrr.  In  the  field  artillery  of  the  American  Army  are 
<iiniuin  of  somewhat  similar  calibers  to  those  used  In  the 
French  and  Kngllah  armies.  The  Held  .irtillery  of  these  two 
armieH,  even  the  cannon  of  appro-vimately   the  same  caliber. 
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differs  materially  in  the  size  of  the  chamber,  muzzle  velocity, 
weight  of  projectile,  and  type  of  fuse;  that  of  the  American 
Army  would  therefore  necessarily  differ  from  one  or  the 
other. 

Fifth  question.  Can  the  ammunition  of  the  English  or 
French  armies  be  used  in  the  field  artillery  of  the  American 
Army? 

Answer.  The  ammunition  of  the  English  or  French  ar- 
mies cannot  be  used  in  the  field  artillery  of  the  American 
Army. 

Sixth  question.  If  the  American  ammunition  for  rifles, 
machine  guns  and  field  artillery  is  not  interchangeable  for 
like  British  or  French  guns,  what  advantage  is  gained  by 
having  it  differ  from  that  of  the  English  or  the  French 
Army? 

Ayiswer.  The  ammunition  for  rifies,  machine  guns  and 
field  artillery  of  the  American  Army,  like  that  of  the  English 
and  French  armies,  is  the  result  of  development  along  inde- 
pendent lines,  the  type  of  one  country  usually  having  been 
fully  developed  and  in  process  of  manufacture  before  the  de- 
tails of  that  of  another  country  became  known.  In  case  of 
an  enemy  this  la«k  of  interchangeability  of  ammunition  may 
be  of  material  advantage,  but  in  case  of  an  ally  it  is  a  de- 
cided disadvantage.  With  reference  to  the  present  situation, 
it  would  be  highly  advantageous  if  our  ammunition  were  in- 
terchangeable with  that  of  those  allies  with  whom  our  troops 
will  directly  operate,  and  with  whom  they  could  share  com- 
mon sources  of  supply.  For  operating  with  the  French  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  our  rifles  and  machine  guns  fitted 
for  the  English  ammunition  is  small,  and  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  ability  to  use  the  quite  material  supply  of 
rifles  and  ammunition  on  hand,  as  set  forth  above  in  the 
answer  to  the  first  question.  The  French  rifles  and  machine 
guns  are  not,  and  have  not  been,  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try ;  hence,  through  lack  of  manufacturing  facilities,  the 
question  of  the  use  of  the  French  ammunition  for  rifles  and 
machine  guns  could  not  be  considered.  With  respect  to  artil- 
lery ammunitions,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  present  plans 
contemplate  the  eventual  use  of  ammunition  of  the  French 
type  for  most  of  the  calibers,  which  the  conditions  of  supply 
and  manufacture  render  practicable. 


Supply  of  Automobile  Trucks  Ample 

The  supply  of  military  trucks  necessary  for  the 
new  army  will  be  ample,  according  to  the  June  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
This  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  73  truck 
makers  who  submitted  bids  to  the  Government  early  in 
June  pledged  that  they  would  produce  over  100,000 
trucks  within  a  year,  whereas  it  is  unofficially  estimated 
that  not  over  42,000  trucks  will  be  required  for  the  first 
army  of  1,000,000  men.  The  Government  has  hereto- 
fore given  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  commandeer  private  trucks,  and  so  hamper  indus- 
tries, but  the  present  bids  indicate  that  not  only  will 
the  taking  over  of  private  trucks  not  be  necessary,  but 
in  addition  to  the  war  demands  there  will  be  practically 
as  many  trucks  remaining  for  commercial  use  out  of 
the  1918  production  as  were  sold  to  the  industries  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  provided  sufficient  material  for 
the  whole  production  is  forthcoming.  There  will  be 
enough  trucks  to  supply  the  army  and  industries  as 
well. 


Buildings  for  Cantonments 

The  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
will  furnish  large  quantities  of  its  products  for  the 
cantonments,  to  be  built  by  the  Government  as  training 
quarters.  This  company  manufactures  buildings,  which 
have  proven  very  satisfactory  for  Government  purposes. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  construction,  these  build- 
ings can  be  made  almost  any  length  desired,  and  can  be 
used  for  officers'  headquarters,  supply  buildings,  bar- 
racks, and  the  numerous  structures  which  will  form  part 
of  a  camp. 

That  metals  such  as  nickel  or  cobalt  can  be  hardened 
by  the  addition  of  zirconium  is  the  claim  in  a  patent 
(U.  S.  1,221,769)  granted  to  Hugh  S.  Cooper,  Cleveland. 
An  alloy  of  2  to  10  per  cent  zirconium  and  the  remainder 
nickel  is  stated  to  take  a  fine  cutting  edge.  With  8  to 
15  per  cent  zirconium  and  the  remainder  nickel  or  cobalt 
the  melting  point  is  decreased  below  that  of  nickel  and 
the  electrical  resistance  increased.  With  16  to  30  per 
cent  zirconium  the  hardness  is  greatly  increased  and 
the  alloy  is  useful  for  cutting  tools. 


England's  Need  of  Copper 

Discussing  the  need  of  copper  in  England,  the  Lon- 
don Ironmonger  of  June  9  says  editorially: 

"When  will  manufacturers  be  allowed  more  copper 
for  the  carrying  on  of  private  industry?  There  is 
plenty  of  copper  in  the  United  States,  and  the  space 
required  for  so  much  of  it  as  would  set  most  of  our 
private  engineering  trade  on  its  feet  again  would  make 
no  practical  difference  to  the  Atlantic  transport  prob- 
lem. Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  to  the  cotton 
trade  a  sufficiency  of  its  natural  aliment;  and  one-tenth 
or  perhaps  one-twentieth  of  the  shipping  space  required 
for  cotton  would  solve  the  copper  difficulty. 

"There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  enough  copper 
is  now  being  produced  to  keep  going  all  the  metal 
and  mechanical  industries  outside  the  Central  Empires, 
besides  satisfying  the  war  requirements  of  the  Allies, 
and  if  that  surmise  is  correct  the  time  has  come  to  press 
this  fact  upon  those  in  authority.  Much  wealth  is  being 
lost  through  the  holding  up  of  such  a  great  part  of  our 
engineering  industry,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
should  be  earning  and  saving  every  penny  it  can  make, 
for  the  apparent  prosperity  the  industrial  nations  are 
enjoying  is  mostly  an  illusion.  We  are  living  on  our 
hump,  like  the  camel,  and  our  hump  is  getting  small. 
Hard  times  are  in  store  for  the  world,  and  every 
measure  that  tends  to  the  restriction  of  trade  will  ag- 
gravate that  hardship. 

"The  plea  for  more  copper  is  only  one  of  many  that 
might  be  put  forward  in  the  metal  trade.  The  supply 
of  lead  also  calls  for  serious  consideration  by  experts, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  there  may  be  need 
to  plead  the  cause  of  consumers  of  foundry  iron.  Man 
does  not  live  by  war  alone.  The  country  has  to  live 
through  the  war  and  will  have  to  live  when  peace  re- 
turns, and  it  can  live  only  by  productive  industries  and 
by  commerce." 


Women  in  the  German  Metal  Trades 

Women  now  employed  in  the  German  metal  in- 
dustries number  266,530,  compared  with  63,570  before 
the  war,  is  a  statement  in  the  London  Ironmonger 
of  May  26,  1917.  In  the  section  of  the  industry  de- 
voted to  war  materials  the  growth  is  from  35,425  to 
227,186.  Most  of  the  war  work  on  which  women  are 
engaged  is  described  as  too  hard,  and  physically  harm- 
ful for  them.  Only  in  one-fifth  of  the  works  are  the 
regulations  protecting  women  workers  in  force.  The 
working  day  is  long;  a  week  of  60  hours  is  not  uncom- 
mon, while  Sunday  work  and  overtime  bring  up  the 
working  week  for  several  thousand  women  to  over  70 
hours.  In  364  works  34,742  women  work  on  Sundays. 
Of  the  total  number  of  women  coming  under  review, 
81,233  worked  on  time  wages  and  96,480  at  agreed  rates. 
Only  in  278  factories  did  the  women  receive  the  same 
pay  as  the  men.  Time  wages  varied  from  11  pfgs.  to 
65  pfgs.  per  hour.  (=  IVid.  to  8d.);  piece  workers 
earned  from  16  to  75  pfgs.  per  hour  (=  2d.  to  9d.). 
Daily  piece  wages  ranged  between  2  m.  and  and  10  m.; 
daily  time  wages  between  1.20  m.  and  7.50  m. 


Edgewater   Steel   Co.    Additions 

The  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  whose  plant  is  at  Oak- 
mont,  Pa.,  about  10  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  which  now 
has  one  25  and  one  75-ton  open  hearth  steel  furnace,  is 
adding  a  third  75-ton  furnace,  which  will  be  completed 
in  about  60  days.  At  present  this  company  is  making 
ingot  molds,  and  also  open  hearth  steel  ingots,  20x22  in. 
square  and  6  feet  long,  which  it  is  furnishing  to  other 
concerns  for  re-rolling,  and  is  also  making  a  full  line 
of  steel  castings  up  to  25  tons  in  weight.  However,  the 
company  is  installing  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  loco- 
motive and  car  wheel  tires,  rolled  steel  wheels  for  pas- 
senger and  freight  service,  roll  shells,  ring  dies,  turbine 
rings  and  gear  rims.  These  products,  together  with 
steel  castings,  will  be  the  output  of  the  company  when 
the  equipment  now  being  installed  is  all  in  place  and 
ready  for  operation. 


Exporters  Discuss  Post-War  Prospects 

Metal  Trades  Day  at  Springfield  Industrial  Exposition  and 
Export  Conference  Draws  Large  Gathering— Experts  Analyze 
the  Future  of  Machinery  and  Metal  Goods  in  Foreign  Fields 


What  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  an  annual  series 
of  industrial  expositions  and  export  conferences  was 
held  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  Grounds,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  June  23  to  30.  Thursday,  June  28,  was 
set  apart  as  "Metal  Trades  Day"  and  the  morning  con- 
ference devoted  to  machinery  and  metal  goods  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Charles  E.  Hildreth,  president  Whitcomb- 
Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders' 
Association. 

The  subject  of  the  first  paper,  read  by  C.  0.  Smith, 
sales  manager  Norton  Grinding  Co.,  Worcester,  was 
"After  the  War— What  of  Machinery  Export?" 
"American  Tools  in  Foreign  Markets"  was  discussed 
by  Oren  0.  Gallup,  export  manager  Simonds  Mfg.  Co., 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  Adolph  W.  Gilbert,  president 
Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  had 
as  his  subject  "Metal  Fittings  in  Overseas  Markets." 

Over  400  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  and  representatives  of  Employers'  Associa- 
tions in  New  England  attended  the  session  and  enjoyed 
a  sheep  bake  at  the  luncheon  hour. 

Each  day  of  the  conference  was  set  apart  for  spe- 
cific industries  and  many  of  the  speakers  at  the  various 
sessions  were  recognized  leaders  in  their  respective  in- 
dustries. Monday  was  "Paper  Day";  Tuesday,  "Textile 
and  Financial  Day";  Wednesday,  "Leather  and  Rubber 
Goods  Day";  Thursday,  "Metals  Day";  Friday,  "Office 
Appliance  Day";  and  Saturday,  "Chemical  Day." 

The  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Con- 
ference was  Frank  H.  Page,  president  of  the  National 
Equipment  Co.,  Springfield,  and  a  number  of  men  well 
known  in  the  steel  and  machinery  field  were  on  the 
Advisory  Council,  among  them  the  following:  Walter 
H.  Fish,  manager  General  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.; 
Louis  A.  Collidge,  treasurer  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Corporation,  Boston;  E.  M.  Herr,  president  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York;  W.  W.  Nichols, 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York;  Maurice  Coster, 
managing  director  Westinghouse  Electric  Export  Co., 
New  York;  Charles  M.  Muchnic,  vice-president  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Sales  Corporation,  New  York;  A.  L. 
Humphrey,  president  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  Winchester  Bennett,  president  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  F.  J.  Kings- 
bury, Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  and 
Charles  Glover,  Corbin  Screw  Corporation,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Excerpts  from  the  principal  papers  of  "Metal  Trades 
Day"  follow. 

After  the  War— What  of  Exports? 

BY   C.   0.   SMITH 
Sales  ManaKer,  Norton  Grinding  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  England  and  Germany  have 
been  the  most  potent  and,  I  might  almost  add,  the  ex- 
clusive competitors  of  America  in  the  machinery  mar- 
ket. It  is  a  reasonable  premise  that  the  nations  now 
at  war  will  later,  in  large  measure,  co-operate  with 
their  present  allies  along  economic  lines.  Further,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  for  a  considerable 
period  at  least,  the  products  of  Germany  will  find  little 
if  any  favor  among  the  so-called  Allies,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Russia;  it  would  thus  appear  that 
for  some  time  to  come  we  may  reasonably  anticipate 
having  only  England  as  a  serious  competitor;  later,  we 
may  expect  to  see  Canada  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
machine  tool  industry. 

Although  the  enormous  demands  on  the  resources 
of  Europe  have  naturally  encouraged  in  P^ngland  the 
highest  possible  development  of   those   classes   of  ma- 


chinery which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  war,  the 
probability  is  somewhat  remote  that  there  has  been  a 
similar  concentration  of  effort  on  automatic  and  other 
types  of  machines  which  until  within  a  comparatively 
few  years  were  peculiarly  American.  Therefore,  in 
many  of  these  lines,  especially  where  we  are  econom- 
ically manufacturing  in  large  quantities,  we  may  anti- 
cipate finding  ourselves  occupying  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  industry. 

Attitude  of  Labor 

Another  factor  which  will  loom  large  in  our  ma- 
chine tool  destiny  is  the  probable  attitude  of  foreign 
labor.  The  coming  of  peace  will  find  Europe's  labor 
supply  seriously  depleted;  this  shortage,  combined  with 
the  assured  high  cost  of  living,  an  excessive  burden  of 
taxation  to  meet  interest  on  national  debts,  and  re- 
place the  wastage  of  war,  together  with  the  spread  of 
socialistic  doctrines,  will  necessitate  very  material  ad- 
vances in  the  remuneration  of  European  labor  as  com- 
pared with  wages  prevailing  prior  to  the  war,  whereas 
unless  the  war  continues  beyond  our  reasonable  expec- 
tations, there  will  not  be  a  proportionate  advance  in 
our  labor  costs.  Therefore,  while  we  may  not  be  justi- 
fied in  looking  for  a  reduction  in  wages  in  this  country 
for  a  number  of  years,  we  are  practically  assured  that 
wages  abroad  will  so  increase  as  to  materially  aid  our 
export  business. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  may  be  the  field  for  our 
product.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  nations  with  which 
we  are  allied,  we  can  safely  count  on  England,  with  her 
industries  intact,  being  in  position  to  produce  all  the 
equipment  she  requires  with  the  possible  exception  of 
such  automatic  or  special  purpose  tools  as  can  be  more 
favorably  purchased  in  America.  On  the  other  hand, 
Belgium,  essentially  a  manufacturing  country,  has  been 
laid  waste.  The  machinery  that  has  not  already  been 
removed  to  Germany  and  Austria,  and  thus  will  prob- 
ably never  be  recovered,  has  already  been  or  doubtless 
will  be  totally  destroyed  as  the  German  army  is  with- 
drawn. A  similar  condition  prevails  in  Northern 
France  as  well  as  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Poland.  Further,  if  the  war  continues,  as  has  been 
variously  predicted,  from  one  to  five  years,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  large  part  of  the  equip- 
ment in  munition  factories  of  England,  France  and 
Italy  will  be  fit  only  for  the  scrap  heap.  I  mention 
this  because  frequent  statements  are  heard  to  the  effect 
that  after  the  war  the  extensive  equipments  of  muni- 
tion factories  will  be  available  for  legitimate  manu- 
facture, thus  creating  a  surplus  which  will  require 
many  years  for  its  assimilation.  In  some  classes  of 
work,  this  second-hand  machinery  can  be  advantageouly 
employed,  but  for  better  grades  such  as  precision  tools, 
automobiles,  motor  trucks,  aeroplanes,  engines,  etc., 
the  most  up-to-date  machinery  will  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  intense  competition  which  will  surely 
follow  the  return  to  peace. 

Labor  Saving  Equipment 

This  reasoning  logically  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  vast  amount  of  labor  saving  equipment  such  as 
America  is  most  efficiently  prepared  to  furnish  will  be 
required  if  the  above  sections  of  Continental  Europe 
are  to  be  restored  to  their  former  industrial  activity, 
which  restoration  seems  a  prime  necessity,  if  they  are 
to  enter  the  coming  economic  struggle  with  any  degree 
of  success. 

Should  the  present  crisis  continue  till  we  as  well  as 
our  allies  are  financially  exhausted,  we  may  well  con- 
template the  future  with  deepest  concern ;  recent  de- 
velopments, however,  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  while 
our  people  must  dig  deep  into  their  resources  before 
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the  desired  end  is  attained,  our  country  will  still  be 
capable  of  supplying  the  sinews  whereby  the  ravaged 
countries  shall  again  be  made  habitable  and  prosperous. 
Indications  are  not  lacking  that  Europe  contemplates 
an  eventual  industrial  development  far  beyond  that  at- 
tained prior  to  the  war,  thereby  utilizing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  great  army  of  metal-workers  which  dur- 
ing the  present  crisis  is  so  valiantly  supporting  the 
armies  at  the  front. 

Heavy  purchases  of  machinery  have  been  and  are 
being  made,  largely  for  use  after  the  war  and  providing 
for  production  far  in  excess  of  what  has  been  a  normal 
output;  this  applies  particularly  to  the  automobile  and 
motor  truck  industries.  This  may  very  properly  be 
construed  as  a  step  in  anticipation  of  a  serious  short- 
age in  transportation  facilities  as  one  of  the  outcomes 
of  this  war. 

Assuming  that  the  views  expressed  in  this  paper  as 
to  the  immediate  future  in  Europe  are  far  too  opti- 
mistic, are  there  other  fields  wherein  we  may  hope  to 
discover  and  devolp  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  product? 
The  answer  is  most  emphatically,  yes. 

Canada  our  northern  neighbor  has  but  recently  ex- 
perienced the  prosperity  which  comes  from  intensive 
industrial  effort;  nothing  short  of  continued  develop- 
ment along  industrial  lines  will  satisfy  these  "Yankees 
of  the  North."  South  America,  which  in  the  past  has 
purchased  so  heavily  of  German  goods,  has  been  for 
three  years  free  from  Germany's  direct  commercial  and 
financial  influence  and  intercourse  with  other  European 
sources  of  supply  has  been  seriously  curtailed. 

The  door  has  thus  been  thrown  wide  open  to  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  and  as  many  of  the  South  American 
states  are  co-operating  with  us  in  the  world  war,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  this  channel  of  trade  will  remain 
open  to  us.  Just  how  long  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  efficiency  with  which  we  marshal  our  forces  in  the 


effort  to  win  that  which  is  logically  our  birthright. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  trail  of  this  develop- 
ment is  already  being  blazed.  Large  orders  for  ma- 
chinery have  recently  been  placed  in  New  York  and  ex- 
port offices  are  continually  receiving  machine  tool  speci- 
fications of  large  proportions. 

This  demand  will  continue  and  probably  increase  in 
volume.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  put  our  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  so  far  as  export  business  is  concerned, 
let  our  slogan  be  "the  Americas  for  Americans." 

Progress  Being  Made 

Compared  with  the  program  developed  by  Germany 
the  export  business  of  this  country  has  been  conducted 
in  a  most  inefficient  manner,  as  only  recently  have  our 
bankers  given  American  exports  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. Progress  is  now  being  made  in  the  co-ordination 
of  industrial  and  financial  interests  which  bid  fair  to 
introduce  thorough  and  effective  co-operation  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  system,  which  prior  to 
the  war,  was  so  efficiently  fostering  Germany's  for- 
eign trade. 

This  statement  refers  particularly  to  South  America, 
where  when  suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
accommodating  the  customer  with  the  long  credits  to 
which  he  has  been  educated,  and  the  proven  merit  of  our 
goods  has  secured  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
market,  American  business  ability  may  safely  be  en- 
trusted to  so  cement  this  good- will  as  to  make  our  ex- 
port future  reasonably  secure. 

Humanity  is  much  the  same  the  world  over;  the 
foreign  user  of  machinery  will,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions be  loyal  to  his  source  of  supply  so  long  as  he  at 
all  times  is  given  value  received  in  the  goods  purchased 
and  the  attention  necessary  to  produce  the  results  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 


American  Tools  in  Foreign  Markets 

BY  OREN  0.  GALLUP 
Export  Manager,  Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

As  one  investigates  the  hardware  markets  of  Europe, 
of  South  America,  of  Australasia,  of  any  part  of  the 
world  in  fact.  New  England  tools  of  quality  and  repu- 
tation are  found.  Not  only  are  these  in  stock  in  the 
stores  but  they  are  giving  efficient  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  actual  work  and  in  competition  with  the  makes 
of  all  foreign  countries.  A  careful  study  of  manufac- 
turing and  economic  conditions  shows  that  those  manu- 
facturers who  have  a  steadily  increasing  export  trade 
are  doing  this  work  because  they  have  foresight,  be- 
cause they  can  see  that  later  when  export  trade  is 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  their  business,  these  for- 
eign markets  cannot  be  won  in  a  week,  a  month  or  even 
a  year. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  regularly  competing  in 
foreign  fields  are  of  course  planning  for  the  future, 
working  out  definite  policies  for  increasing  the  sale  of 
our  products  in  world  markets.  But  how  about  the 
manufacturers  who  have  never  taken  any  interest  in 
this  class  of  trade?  These  firms  are  doing  export  busi- 
ness now.  They  have  had  it  forced  upon  them  by  con- 
ditions existing.  Of  course,  much  of  this  business  is 
handled  by  New  York  exporters,  so  that  the  manufac- 
turer has  been  able  to  receive  any  terms  he  desired  to 
dictate  and  has  been  able  to  avoid  any  of  the  details 
usually  so  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  foreign 
trade.  Nevertheless  it  is  export  business.  Demand 
and  reputation  are  being  established  by  the  goods  now 
being  sent  abroad  under  such  attractive  conditions. 
For  these  manufacturers,  the  war  has  accomplished  the 
same  results  as  several  years  of  endeavor  and  expense 
have  done  for  many  of  us  in  the  past. 

Trade  in  Competing  Countries 

Foreign  markets  can  be ,  divided  into  two  general 
classifications — competing  and  non-competing  countries. 
The  former  are  those  which  actually  manufacture 
goods  competing  with  those  you  wish  to  sell.    For  hard- 


ware tools  and  steel  products  the  competing  countries 
are  principally  England,  France  and  Germany.  Can 
our  tools  be  sold  in  these  countries — the  homes  of  our 
competitors?  Most  emphatically,  yes.  This  is  not  an 
expression  of  personal  opinion  but  a  statement  of  fact. 
Go  to  these  countries;  look  in  the  hardware,  supply  and 
ironmonger  stores  and  see  the  quantities  and  different 
styles  of  American  tools  which  are  stocked  and  in  de- 
mand. It  will  be  a  decided  surprise  to  those  whose 
impression  of  American  commerce  abroad  is  derived 
from  the  publications  and  preachings  of  your  teacher 
and  tourist  critics.  How  has  this  sale  and  demand  been 
created?  Have  American  manufacturers  met  these  ex- 
tremely low  prices  of  European  manufacturers  as  al- 
ways advised  by  our  critics  ?  In  a  few  cases,  yes.  Some 
instances  have  been  found  where  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  been  able,  through  improved  methods,  use 
of  automatic  machinery,  standardization  of  product  and 
efficiency  measures,  to  make  his  products  at  a  price  to 
compete  against  goods  made  by  the  low-priced  Euro- 
pean labor. 

How  to  Meet  Europe's  Low  Prices 

To  most  of  us,  with  our  comparatively  high  costs  of 
manufacture,  it  is  a  more  difficult  problem.  How  can 
we  possibly  meet  these  low  prices?  My  answer  would 
be — do  not  meet  them.  You  can  only  do  it  by  cheapen- 
ing the  quality  of  your  goods,  which  is  the  last  thing 
you  should  do.  There  is  a  better  basis  on  which  we  can 
compete.  If  your  products  are  higher  in  price,  then 
make  goods  that  will  be  worth  more  and  give  enough 
value  for  the  higher  cost  to  make  it  an  object  for  the 
consumer  to  buy.  Practically  all  the  American  tools 
sold  in  these  "competitive  countries"  are  high  quality, 
high  priced  articles  for  which  a  demand  has  been  cre- 
ated upon  this  basis. 

Do  not  let  "European  low  prices"  frighten  you  in  ad- 
vance. They  can  only  eliminate  your  product  when  your 
goods  are  only  equal  to  the  low  priced  goods  manu- 
factured abroad.  Make  your  quality  higher  and  your 
price  fair  and  you  have  the  same  fighting  chance  to  get 
business  that  you  have  in  your  domestic  market.  You 
have  to  work  to  maintain  your  business  here  and  you 
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can  rest  assured  that  the  export  trade  is  not  j?oing  to 
be  handed  to  you  without  any  effort  on  your  part. 

American  Saws  in  Sheffield 

Our  firm  has  found  it  impossible  to  anywhere  near 
meet  the  prices  of  European  manufacturers,  yet  we  are 
able  each  year  to  increase  our  business  in  the  compet- 
ing countries.  As  an  example,  consider  the  saw  com- 
petition in  England.  There  are  congregated  in  Sheffield 
more  than  twice  as  many  saw  manufacturers  as  there 
are  in  our  whole  country.  They  manufacture  at  ex- 
tremely low  prices.  To  sell  some  in  Sheffield  is  like 
taking  coals  to  Newcastle.  Yet  we  have  sold  and  are 
regularly  selling  Simonds  saws  in  Sheffield  to  users  who 
are  willing  to  pay  double  the  Sheffield  price  for  the 
increased  results  and  efficiency  procured  from  our  goods. 

If  success  can  be  obtained  in  these  markets  that  are 
considered  so  difficult,  then  in  the  non-competing  mar- 
kets if  we  are  not  successful  the  fault  lies  with  our- 
selves or  our  methods.  Some  of  these  markets  are 
slower  to  respond  to  quality  goods  than  others  but  all 
will  respond  in  time  to  a  well  planned  and  consistently 
handled  selling  campaign. 

Europe  Our  Largest  Customer 

In  considering  export  trade  there  has  been  a  great 
tendency  in  our  country  to  think  only  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican trade.  Conceding  the  importance  of  this  trade  and 
the  need  of  its  careful  consideration,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Europe  has  been,  is,  and  will  be 
for  a  long  time  our  leading  customer  for  tools  and 
hardware.  Even  outside  of  the  competing  countries, 
consider  the  markets  available.  There  is  Russia,  an  im- 
mense consuming  country,  the  greatest  undeveloped 
section  of  the  world,  already  consuming  great  quan- 
tities of  our  goods — a  constantly  increasing  business. 
The  possibilities  of  this  market  alone  are  wonderful. 

Then  there  are  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  With  these  should  be  included 
Finland,  which,  while  politically  part  of  Russia  is  geo- 
graphically a  Scandinavian  country.  These  countries 
have  many  skilled  and  educated  workmen  who  naturally 
demand  quality  tools.  Then,  too,  there  are  in  these 
Scandinavian  countries  many  workmen  who  have 
worked  at  their  trade  in  our  own  country  and  in  re- 
turning to  their  native  land  continue  to  buy  the  tools 
which  their  experience  has  taught  them  to  be  best  for 
their  work. 

Holland  is  so  situated  in  relation  to  the  competing 
countries  that  the  same  policies  and  methods  adapted 
for  this  group  of  countries  should  be  used  in  working 
up  a  considerable  business.  In  fact,  you  must  consider 
that  the  various  countries  of  Europe  bear  the  same  phy- 
sical relations  to  each  other  as  the  different  States  of 
our  own  country.  These  countries  are  comparatively 
small  in  area  and  very  easy  of  access  of  each  other  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  European  manufacturer  in  con- 
sidering his  export  trade  classifies  his  continental  trade 
as  being  entirely  a  separate  and  distinct  proposition 
from  the  overseas  trades. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Europe  we  find  Spain  and 


Portugal  somewhat  slower  to  respond  to  the  benefits  of 
high  quality,  high  priced  goods  than  some  of  the  other 
sections.  Our  progress  in  these  countries  is  quite  slow, 
but  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year 
in  the  volume  of  business  received,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  gradually  our  high  quality  goods  are  becoming 
established  and  a  sale  and  demand  created. 

Displacing  German  Products 

In  Italy  the  demand  for  goods  of  quality  was  steadily 
increasing  before  the  war.  Germany,  however,  had  a  very 
firm  hold  upon  certain  classes  of  the  hardware  and  tool 
trade  which  made  aggressive  selling  methods  necessary 
to  procure  any  volume  of  business.  The  war,  of  course, 
changed  conditions  and  eliminated  German  goods.  The 
results  have  been  that  very  large  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican tools  and  hardware  of  the  highest  squality  has  been 
purchased  and  consumed  in  Italy  during  the  past 
months.  The  users  have  become  educated  to  the  advan- 
tages of  our  superior  articles  and  it  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  this  trade  now 
being  worked  up  will  be  retained  by  our  manufacturers 
if  the  business  is  properly  handled  upon  a  basis  which 
will  give  the  buyers  confidence  in  us. 

In  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  the  returning  emigrant 
is  also  a  factor  in  the  demand  for  American  tools.  Of 
course,  in  Greece  the  obstacles  to  shipping  and  inter- 
change of  commerce  have  interfered  greatly  with  the 
business  obtained.  As  these  conditions  improve,  ar.J 
present  indications  are  that  they  will,  a  similar  demand 
to  that  which  has  existed  in  Italy  will  be  found  and  the 
same  opportunity  to  establish  a  business  that  will  last 
after  the  war. 

If  in  the  European  market  we  can  work  up  a  suc- 
cessful export  business  in  tools,  hardware  and  steel 
products,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  be  very 
successful  in  the  other  markets  of  the  world,  if  we  con- 
duct our  export  business  upon  the  proper  basis.  It  has 
been  shown,  and  the  export  figures  issued  by  our  Gov- 
ernment will  confirm,  that  our  manufacturers  have  been 
more  successful  in  Europe  than  any  other  market.  To 
the  manufacturer  who  has  not  been  actively  identified 
with  export  trade  a  consideration  of  these  conditions 
outlined  as  regards  the  European  trade  will  show  that 
he  is  not  justified  in  presenting  as  an  excuse  that  he 
cannot  compete  with  "European  low  prices."  Except 
in  a  few  individual  cases  the  American  tools  and  hard- 
ware can  be  sold  in  Europe  or  any  other  market  if  the 
selling  effort  is  based  upon  the  same  study  of  local 
conditions  and  the  use  of  the  same  common  sense  in 
business  methods  which  you  have  applied  in  connection 
with  your  domestic  efforts. 

Proud  as  I  am  of  American  export  trade  and  the  fact 
that  American  goods  are  becoming  so  favorably  known 
for  their  quality  and  reliability  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
I  am  not  making  a  plea  for  the  American  manufacturer 
to  enter  the  export  trade  for  patriotic  reasons  alone. 
It  is  a  duty  which  you  owe  the  economic  development 
and  prosperity  of  our  great  country.  It  will  be  a  neces- 
sity for  the  future  growth  of  your  business  and  even 
the  maintenance  of  present  production.  Plan  and  pre- 
pare now. 


Metal  Fittings  in  Overseas  Markets 

BY  A.  W.  GILBERT 
President  Chapman   Valve  MfK    <'o.,  In<llan  Orchard,  Ma.ss. 

As  the  United  States  possesses  the  greatest  mines  in 
the  world,  the  greatest  inland  transportation  system 
in  the  world,  handling  freight  at  the  least  cost  per  ton 
per  mile,  as  we  possess  the  wealth  and  inventive  genius 
and  the  greatest  proportion  of  high-powered  mechanics, 
it  would  seem  that  our  problem  of  supplying  foreign 
countries  with  our  product  of  metal  fittings  resolved 
itself  down  to  three  factors — laV)or,  sea  transportation 
and  finance.  There  is  no  question  that  we  can  make 
pig  iron  at  the  furnace  cheaper  than  it  is  made  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  we  make  ingot  copper  cheaper  at  the  smelter  than 
any  other  manufacturing  country.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  can  transport  either  of  these  to  a  seaport 


or  to  large  manufacturing  centers  more  cheaply  than  it 
can  be  done  in  any  other  country. 

There  is  another  factor  not  so  commonly  appre- 
ciated, and  that  is  that  our  factories  in  this  country 
have  a  much  larger  percentage  of  what  we  might  term 
high  powered  and  high  class  foremen  and  managers. 
These  men  are  constantly  studying  and  applying  now 
and  efficient  methods  of  factory  practice.  Their  intel- 
ligent work,  together  with  the  increa.se  in  average  in- 
telligence of  the  worker,  brought  about  by  the  liberty  of 
individual  action  and  thought,  made  possible  by  our 
free  democracy,  enables  American  factories  to  produce 
greater  tonnages  and  greater  values  per  man  employed 
than  are  the  case  in  any  other  country. 

The  Ocean  Problem 

As  to  the  lack  of  merchant  marine,  which  has  been 
a  national  handicap,  I  think  we  need  have  no  fear  for 
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the  future.  Ever  since  this  great  war  began,  the  actions 
of  the  fighting  nations  have  made  more  and  more  cer- 
tain the  fact  that  in  all  future  years  the  United  States 
must  and  w^ill  occupy  a  prominent  if  not  the  most  prom- 
inent place  in  sea  transportation.  More  ships  are  now 
building  in  this  country  than  ever.  Still  more  orders 
for  ships  to  be  built  here  are  awaiting  facilities.  Events 
since  Aug.  1,  1914,  warrant  our  feeling  sure  that  the 
United  States  will  have  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
mei'chant  marine  operating  to  overseas  markets  of  any 
country  in  the  world  with  the  possible  exception  of 
England,  and  we  shall  never  again  consider  England 
and  France  as  foreign  countries. 

Foreign  Labor  Costs  to  Be  Higher 

A  second  handicap  of  the  United  States  has  been 
the  high  cost  of  labor.  In  view  of  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic ideas  throughout  Europe,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  will  ever  again  con- 
tend with  the  former  low  wage  scale  or  the  long  hours 
in  those  countries;  but  they  will  have  to  contend  in  a 
more  or  less  remote  future  with  added  intelligence  of 
foreign  factory  labor,  since  democracy  tends  to  raise  the 
brain  power  of  the  individual.  Another  feature  in  the 
competition  of  foreign  factories  is  the  decreased  sup- 
ply of  labor  because  of  death  and  incapacity  due  to  the 
war.  By  some  that  is  considered  a  very  great  factor; 
others  minimize  it  because  of  the  increase  of  female 
labor  and  the  decrease  of  immigration.  The  question 
of  immigration  is  an  uncertain  factor  and  admits  of 
wide  discussion;  but  the  question  of  greater  democracy, 
of  greater  power  and  freedom  of  the  individual  and  of 
better  compensation  and  living  conditions  for  the 
worker  does  not  admit  of  discussion. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  what  I  firmly  believe — 
that  this  war  will  lay  forever  the  great  bugaboo  of 
cheap  foreign  labor  and  long  working  days  in  foreign 
factories;  but  I  warn  you  that  in  laying  this  danger 
you  cause  to  rise  out  of  the  great  struggle  a  new  dan- 
ger to  factories  in  this  country  seeking  a  foreign  mar- 
ket for  metal  fittings.  You  bring  in  as  your  com- 
petitor the  power  arising  from  the  increased  intelli- 
gence of  the  high  powered  and  the  low  powered  worker, 
which  will  be  backed  and  urged  on  by  extreme  necessity. 

American  Advantages  in  Export  Trade 

With  the  advantage  of  higher  intelligence  in  Ameri- 
can factories,  every  large  or  small  concern  in  metal  fit- 
tings that  I  know  of  in  this  country,  that  has  consistent- 
ly and  persistently  sought  foreign  markets,  has  found 
this  asset  great  enough  to  assure  success.  As  intelli- 
gence increases  in  foreign  factories,  it  becomes  more 
necessary  than  ever  for  manufacturers  of  metal  fittings 
in  this  country  to  use  all  energy  and  perseverance  in 
obtaining  and  retaining  a  place  in  world  markets.  We 
must  have  organization  and  co-operation.  That  does 
not  mean  co-operation  and  organization  among  manu- 
facturers alone.  It  means  intelUigent  co-operation  and 
organization  between  employer  and  employee — a  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  employer  of  the  position  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  employee.  The  time  is  past  when 
the  son  who  inherits  a  mill  property  in  New  England 
also  inherits  the  people  working  in  the  mall.  The  fact 
that  many  who  inherited  control, of  manufacturing  prop- 
erty in  New  England  acted  as  if  they  also  inherited  the 
workers  has  caused  many  a  failure  in  business  and  to- 
day makes  many  New  England  mills  afraid  of  com- 
petition in  other  States  and  abroad. 

A  third  handicap  we  had  before  the  war  was  lack 
of  American  banking  and  financial  help  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. This  has  been  largely  overcome  and  such  facili- 
ties are  being  rapidly  increased.  One  American  bank- 
ing house  alone  within  the  last  two  years  has  estab- 
lished 39  foreign  branches  and  is  establishing  others 
as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Our  Export  Trade  in  Metal  Fittings 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  what  I  know  person- 
ally of  foreign  sales  of  metal  fittings:  I  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  Fairbanks  Company  of  New  York 
from  1899  to  1909.  During  that  time  they  sold  Fair- 
banks scales  all  over  the  world.  There  was  no  corner  of 
the  world  where  they  were  unable  to  make  sales.      In 


the  course  of  business  they  established  stocks  and 
branch  houses  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  these 
houses  being  stocked  almost  exclusively  with  American 
metal  fittings.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  their 
house  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  was  the  most  profitable 
business  they  had;  they  were  selling  American  metal 
fittings  in  the  heart  of  the  German  manufacturing  dis- 
trict at  a  profit,  although  they  were  what  might  be 
termed  middlemen. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  25  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  the  immense  Underwood  typewriter  factory 
in  Hartford  was  being  sold  in  the  countries  that  entered 
the  war.  This  business  was  built  up  by  persistent  and 
intelligent  selling  headed  by  John  Underwood  personally 
and  supported  by  the  magnificent  factory  conditions 
they  have  at  Hartford. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  for  many  years  has 
enjoyed  an  immense  trade  in  foreign  countries. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  was  fast  getting  to  a  place  of  large  im- 
portance in  the  steel  markets  of  the  world. 

I  had  a  friend  who  was  located  officially  several 
years  at  one  of  the  largest  receiving  ports  in  Russia, 
who  advised  me  that  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the  car- 
rying capacity  of  every  ship  which  arrived  at  that  port 
from  America  Was  occupied  by  machinery  made  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co. 

Meeting  German  Competition  in  England 

In  the  spring  of  1915  our  company  sent  a  very  bright 
young  man  to  England,  where  we  had  made  some  sales 
in  the  many  years  preceding.  He  examined  carefully 
the  English  market — the  first  time  we  had  ever  at- 
tempted such  an  examination.  We  found  that  there 
was  a  line  of  our  material  that  had  come  into  large  de- 
mand in  the  previous  ten  years,  which  was  not  made  ex- 
tensively in  England.  German  factories  had  covered  the 
market  and  nearly  all  the  valves  of  that  line  sold  in 
England  were  brought  from  Germany.  We  found  that  at 
the  prices  prevailing  in  England  before  the  war  and 
at  the  cost  of  sea  transportation  prevailing  between 
New  York  and  London,  our  company  could  deliver  this 
Same  line  of  valve  in  England  and  compete  with  Ger- 
man manufacturers.  We  were  able  to  establish  a  very 
fine  business  in  London  and  have  recently  developed  a 
larger  business  in  France,  receiving  large  orders  from 
that  country  at  this  time.  This  increase  we  attribute  to 
war  conditions  in  Europe,  but  nevertheless  investiga- 
tions we  have  made  since  the  war  began  convince  us 
that  with  an  American  owned  merchant  marine  and 
under  conditions  of  peace  throughout  the  world  and 
with  banking  facilities  friendly  to  American  manufac- 
turers, we  can  compete  with  any  prices  that  we  are 
aware  of  at  this  time  or  that  prevailed  previous  to  war 
conditions,  where  shipments  had  to  be  made  into  other 
countries  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

The  Argentine  Cast-Iron  Pipe  Contract 

In  the  summer  of  1915  we  joined  with  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company  in  sending 
a  very  intelligent  man  to  South  America.  This  man 
was  of  Spanish  descent  and  had  spent  nearly  all  his 
business  years  in  the  United  States,  and  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  our  conditions.  He  had  spent  two  years 
in  Havana  in  an  important  executive  position.  He 
understood  the  Latin  language  and  the  Latin  people 
practically  as  weM  as  the  natives  and  in  many  ways  he 
was  most  excellently  equipped  to  enter  the  South 
American  countries  as  a  salesman.  He  reached  Rio, 
Brazil,  in  December,  1915,  and  Buenos  Aires  in  March, 
191(5.  In  October,  191(5,  he  made  a  bid  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company  for 
the  delivery  of  60,000  tens  of  cast-iron  pipe,  a  contract 
that  involved  $3,500,000.  He  had  English  firms  as  his 
competitors.  The  bids  were  very  close  indeed;  in  fact, 
so  close  that  the  directors  who  had  the  awarding  of  the 
contract  took  a  week  or  ten  days  to  consider  them.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  awarded  the  contract  to  the 
United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company  be- 
cause the  board  figured  that  its  bid  was  $60,000  less 
than  the  lowest  English  bid.  I  mention  this  fact  to 
show  how  fair  and  honest  the  Buenos  Aires  board  was 
in  awarding  to  practically  unknown  parties  on  a  $60,000 
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margin  a  contract  which  involved  $3,500,000,  whereas 
for  years  they  had  previously  purchased  all  of  this  ma- 
terial from  English  firms. 

Valve  Contract  Won  by  l'/2  Per  Cent 

The  same  department  in  Buenos  Aires  was  in  the 
market  for  valves  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  pipe 
they  had  purchased,  and  they  issued  their  specifications 
in  November  for  bids  to  be  opened  the  last  of  February. 
At  that  time  the  company  I  represent  was  awarded  the 
contract  for  about  $200,000  worth  of  valves,  the  next 
highest  bidder  being  only  $3,000  above  us.  I  give  these 
figures  and  cite  these  circumstances  because  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  American  manufacturers 
received  the  highest  consideration  without  any  influence 
political  or  otherwise  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Argentine  Department,  and  solely  on 
the  work  and  representation  of  one  man,  backed,  how- 
ever, by  the  helpful  words  and  efforts  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Our  work  in  South  America  shows  that  the  English 
people,  backed,  we  believe,  by  the  admiralty  as  long  as 
they  could  give  them  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  sea 
transportation,  have  held  on  to  their  foreign  markets 
with  the  utmost  persistence  and  success. 

The  only  reason  we  do  not  have  a  good  business  in 
Japan,  Australia  or  China  is  that  we  have  not  made 
the  necessary  connections  and  given  this  business  the 
necessary  attention,  as  has  been  done  for  years  by 
English  and  continental  firms. 

The  foreign  market  cannot  be  used  as  a  dumping 
ground  with  any  success.  You  must  not  enter  it  be- 
cause you  have  a  surplus  of  manufactured  product  or  a 
dull  market  at  home  and  withdraw  your  selling  organi- 
zation when  conditions  change  in  this  country.  If  you 
want  the  foreign  market,  you  must  seek  it  with  the 
same  persistence  and  honorable  endeavor  with  which 
you  seek  your  home  market;  and  if  you  do  this,  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  business  you  will  be  able  to 
build  up  in  metal  fittings. 


Chromium,   Copper   and   Nickel  Alloys 

"A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Alloys  of  Chromium, 
Copper  and  Nickel,"  by  D.  F.  McFarland  and  O.  E. 
Harder  has  been  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  93  by  engineer- 
ing experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  stated 
as  follows: 

The  growing  interest  in  special  acid-resisting  alloys  and 
tlie  many  uses  found  for  them  have  stimulated  both  the  search 
for  efficient  materials  of  this  nature  and  the  study  of  the 
causes  underlying  their  inertness.  The  alloys  developed  by 
Prof.  S.  W.  Parr  for  u.se  in  calorimeter  construction  have 
.shown  this  quality  of  high  resistance  to  corrosion  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  almost  perfect  Insolubility  of  these  alloys  in 
nitric  and  other  acids  seems  to  be  conditioned  upon  a  proper 
mixture  of  chromium,  copper  and  nickel,  together  with  smaller 
quantities  of  such  added  metals  as  tungsten  or  molybdenum. 
These  additions  have  so  marked  an  effect  in  improving  both 
the  acid-resisting  properties  and  the  casting  qualities  of  the 
alloys  that  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  study  their  effects  more 
systematically  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  complexity  of  the  mixtures  used,  however, 
has  made  the  problem  a  very  difficult  one  and  has  shown  the 
iKjcesslty  of  first  obtaining  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  ternary  alloys  of  chromium,  copper,  and  nickel,  and  of 
the  binary  alloys  of  copper  and  nickel,  copper  and  chromium, 
and  chromium  and  nickel.  With  this  information  in  hand  it 
should  be  possible  to  understand  better  the  effects  produced 
l>y  additions  of  a  fourth  metal. 

Excellent  photomicro^aphs  appear,  illustrating  im- 
portant points. 


The  Danville  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Danville,  Pa.,  has 
been  formed  to  succeed  the  Danville  P^oundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  and  Miller  &  Curry,  both  of  Danville.  A 
general  scrap  iron  business  will  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  formerly 
operated  by  the  Danville  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  and 
the  manufacture  of  refined  iron  bars  will  be  begun  in 
the  near  future. 


American  Machinery  in  Russia 

An  American  mechanic,  who  has  spent  three  years 
in  Russia,  travelling  and  setting  up  machines  over  a 
large  part  of  that  country,  and  who  has  been  in  touch 
with  many  purchasers  of  American  machines,  makes 
the  following  report  to  Commercial  Attache  William  C. 
Huntington  of  Petrograd: 

The  machines  that  chiefly  came  under  my  observation 
were  steam  shovels,  dredges,  drag  lines,  and  excavating  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds.  I  have  seen  also  tractors,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  Russia,  and  several  cotton  mills  and  air 
compressors  of  American  makes.  In  most  cases  the  purchaser 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  machine.  Sometimes  the  trouble 
was  trifling  and  1  was  able  to  explain  and  adjust  it  in  a  very 
short  time.  In  other  cases  it  was  serious  because  purchasers 
had  not  obtained  spare  parts,  and  it  was  very  expensive  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  replace  them  in  Russia.  As  a  rule, 
the  machine  had  been  guaranteed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  but  had  fallen  short  in  the  performance  because  it  had 
been  operated  by  unskilled  labor.  The  purchaser  then  thought 
the  machine  was  no  good.  In  one  case  I  called  on  the  agent 
who  represented  the  American  company  and  explained  why 
the  machine  was  not  giving  satisfaction.  His  reply  was  that 
the  machine  was  all  right  w-hen  it  was  sold  and  the  firm  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

American  machines  are  new  in  Russia,  and  you  cannot 
expect  a  man  who  has  never  seen  a  machine  work  to  get 
good  results.  Sometimes  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price  is  held  back  until  the  machines  are  properly  demon- 
strated and  in  a  few  cases  the  last  payment  was  never  made 
because  the  machines  did  not  do  what  they  were  guaranteed 
to  do.  If  American  manufacturers  intend  to  introduce  their 
machines  in  Russia,  they  should  have  representatives  in  the 
country  who  will  not  only  sell  the  machines  but  will  go 
around  to  see  how  they  are  working  and  give  any  assistance 
that  may  be  necessary.  It  is  essential  also  to  keep  a  full 
supply  of  repair  parts,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  duplicate 
some  parts,  and  the  delay  in  getting  them  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  dissatisfaction. 

Russia  offers  a  large  field  for  all  kinds  of  excavating 
machinery.  Railroads  and  canals  are  to  be  extensively  de- 
veloped. Irrigation  and  drainage  work  is  only  started,  and 
there  is  an  immense  area  to  be  improved  in  this  way.  In  all 
this  development  work  machinery  will  be  used  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  because  a  shortage 
of  labor  is  to  be  expected.  Now  is  the  time  to  advertise 
American  machinery  in  Russia,  and  the  best  advertisement  is 
a  satisfied  customer. 


Chemical  and  Dye  Concerns  Amalgamate 

The  amalgamation  of  the  coal-tar,  color,  intermedi- 
ate and  raw  material  manufacturing  concerns  of  the 
Schoellkopf  Aniline  &  Chemical  Works,  the  W.  Beck- 
ers' Aniline  &  Chemical  Works,  the  National  Aniline 
&  Chemical  Co.,  the  Benzol  Products  Co.  and  certain 
plants  and  properties  of  the  Barrett  Co.,  the  General 
Chemical  Co.  and  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  under  the 
title  of  the  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  accomplished.  The  capitalization  of  the  new  com- 
pany will  be  200,000  shares  of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock 
of  $100  par  value  and  350,000  shares  of  common  stock 
without  par  value.  William  H.  Nichols  of  the  General 
Chemical  Co.  is  chairman  of  the  board;  J.  F.  Schoell- 
kopf is  president;  W.  Beckers,  first  vice-president;  I.  F. 
Stone,  second  vice-president  and  treasurer;  C.  P.  Hugo 
Schoellkopf,  third  vice-president,  and  W.  T.  Miller,  sec- 
retary. The  company  'will  manufacture  and  consume 
large  quantities  of  benzol  and  toluol. 


Will  Rebuild  Plant 


The  General  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
states  that  its  plant  at  Girard,  which  was  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  a  total  los.s  of  about  $()0,000,  will  be 
rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  as  soon  as  the  insurance  is  ad- 
justed. The  company  will  be  in  the  market  shortly  lor 
considerable  equipment  for  its  new  foundry. 


Last  week,  an  ore  bridge  at  the  steel  plant  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  East  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
was  destroyed  by  a  tornado,  and  will  be  replaced  at 
once.  The  bridge  was  about  100  ft.  high  and  327  ft. 
long.  The  company  has  two  other  similar  ore  bridges, 
and  has  not  been  seriously  iiuonvenienced  by  the  loss 
of  the  third  one. 


Government  Control  of  Industries 

Food  Bill  Changed  to  Extend  Complete 
Regulation  of  Iron  and  Steel  and  Other 
Lines  of  Manufacture — An  Amazing  Program 


Washington,  July  3. — Under  the  deceptive  guise  of 
a  bill  to  enable  a  proposed  food  administrator  to  secure 
the  equitable  distribution  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
country  and  to  prevent  its  hoarding  by  speculators  or 
the  exaction  of  extortionate  prices,  a  bill  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  is  now  under  debate  in  that 
body,  which  in  certain  respects  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary legislative  measure  ever  presented  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  Congress. 

Dragnet  Control  of   Leading  Industries 

Designed  at  the  outset  to  deal  solely  with  food 
products,  it  has  been  amplified  so  that  it  places  within 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  agent  or  agency  he  may  designate,  absolute  power 
to  regulate  in  all  particulars  the  great  industries  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  petroleum  and  all  other  fuel,  lumber,  fertilizers, 
vegetable  fibers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binding 
twine  and  for  other  purposes,  farm  implements  and 
machinery.  Incidentally,  the  measure  carries  a  "rider" 
imposing  prohibition  in  the  most  drastic  form  upon  all 
the  people  of  the  country,  forbidding  the  manufacture 
not  only  of  all  forms  of  distilled  spirits,  but  even  of 
malt  liquors  carrying  a  minimum  alcoholic  content. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  such  a  bill  would  stand 
little  chance  of  receiving  any  attention  at  the  hands  of 
either  house,  but  under  existing  conditions  it  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  it  will  be  accepted 
by  both  houses  and  become  a  law  within  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  That  it  will  encounter  vigorous  opposition 
goes  without  saying,  for  it  has  already  been  sharply 
attacked  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Senate,  but 
no  one  here  ventures  a  prediction  as  to  the  form  in 
which  it  will  ultimately  become  a  law,  although  its 
passage  is  generally  conceded. 

The  basis  of  this  extraordinary  measure  was  a  bill 
framed  by  administration  officials,  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Chairman  Lever  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  passed  by  the  House  after  brief  debate.  It 
provided  for  Government  control,  for  purposes  of  equit- 
able distribution,  of  foods,  feeds,  fuel  and  articles 
required  for  their  production,  these  things  being  denomi- 
nated "necessaries"  as  a  justification  for  the  proposed 
delegation  of  control  to  the  Executive.  After  passage 
by  the  House  the  bill  was  forwarded  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  by  which  the 
measure  was  practically  rewritten  by  a  handful  of 
Senators  posing  as  the  special  friends  of  the  farmer. 
The  category  of  things  to  be  controlled  was  expanded 
by  this  committee  to  include  "foods,  feeds  and  containers 
therefor,  fuel,  including  petroleum  and  its  products, 
iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  copper  and  its  prod- 
ucts, hemp,  jute  and  sisal  and  their  products,  lead, 
timber,  lumber,  farm  implements  and  machinery,  and 
fertilizers."  These  articles,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  are 
to  be  brought  under  "governmental  control  during  the 
war"  and  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  this  control 
"is  authorized  to  enter  into  any  voluntary  arrangements 
or  agreements,  to  create  and  use  any  agency  or  agencies, 
to  accept,  in  his  discretion,  the  services  of  any  person 
without  compensation,  to  co-operate  with  any  agency 
or  person,  to  utilize  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government,  and  to  co-ordinate  their  activities." 
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Steel  Manufacturers  Barred 

Having  thus  clothed  the  President  with  broad  powers 
which  he  may  delegate  to  any  one  in  his  discretion,  the 
Senate  Committee  proceeded  to  eliminate  from  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  generally  from  the 
councils  of  the  Government  practically  all  the  prominent 
industrial  leaders  who  have  so  freely  given  their 
services  to  assist  the  Administration  in  meeting  and 
solving  the  grave  business  problems  resulting  from  the 
war.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  incorporation 
in  the  House  bill  of  the  following  provision : 

Sec.  3.  That  it  is  hereby  declared  unlawful  for  any  person 
acting  either  as  a  voluntary  or  paid  agent  or  employee  of 
the  Government  in  any  capacity,  including  an  advisory 
capacity  to  any  commission,  board,  or  c-ouncil  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  procure,  attempt  to  procure,  or  make  any  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  any  supplies  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  either  from  himself,  from  any  firm  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  or  corporation  of  which  he  Is  an  officer  or 
stockholder,  or  in  which  he  has  any  financial  interest.  Any 
person  violating  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

By  another  section  of  the  bill  a  new  series  of  crimi- 
nal offenses  has  been  created  far  more  comprehensive 
than  those  sought  to  be  reached  by  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  or  any  of  the  acts  amendatory  thereof.  This 
section  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  That  it  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person 
wilfully  to  destroy  any  necessaries  for  the  purpose  of  enhanc- 
ing the  price  or  restricting  the  supply  thereof;  knowingly  to 
commit  waste  or  wilfully  to  permit  preventable  deterioration 
of  any  necessaries  in  or  in  connection  with  their  production, 
manufacture,  or  distribution;  to  hoard,  as  defined  in  section 
six  of  this  Act,  any  necessaries;  to  monopolize  or  attempt  to 
monopolize,  either  locally  or  generally,  any  necessaries;  to 
engage  in  any  discriminatory  and  unfair,  or  any  deceptive  or 
wasteful  practice  or  device,  or  to  make  any  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable rate  or  charge,  in  handling  or  dealing  in  or  with 
any  necessaries;  to  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange  with 
any  person  (a)  to  limit  the  facilities  for  transporting,  produc- 
ing, harvesting,  manufacturing,  supplying,  storing,  or  dealing 
in  any  necessaries;  (b)  to  restrict  the  supply  of  any  neces- 
saries; (c)  to  restrict  distribution  of  any  necessaries;  (d) 
wilfully  to  prevent,  limit,  or  lessen  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  any  necessaries  in  order  to  enhance  the  price 
thereof,  or  (e)  to  exact  excessive  prices  for  any  necessaries. 
Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  section  and  especially 
those  provisions  relating  to  the  exaction  of  excessive 
prices,  etc.,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  House 
bill  contemplated  only  food  products,  while  the  Senate 
measure,  as  already  stated,  has  been  broadened  in  scope 
to  include  both  raw  materials  and  finished  products  of 
nearly  all  the  leading  industries  of  the  country. 

Exemption  to  the  Farmer 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  "con- 
trol" the  necessaries  embraced  in  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  he  is  authorized  by  the  Senate  measure  to  adopt  a 
system  of  licenses  which,  after  a  proclamation  to  that 
effect,  will  be  required  for  "the  importation,  exporta- 
tion, manufacture,  storage,  mining,  or  distribution"  of 
any  of  the  enumerated  articles.  No  person  may  carry 
on   business   with    reference   to   any   of   these    articles 
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unless  he  shall  first  secure  a  license  and  whenever  the 
President  shall  find  that  any  storage  charge,  comrnis- 
sion,  profit,  or  practice  of  any  licensee  is  unjust,  or 
unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  and  unfair,  or  waste- 
ful," and  shall  order  such  practice  to  be  discontinued, 
the  licensee  must  obey  such  order  or  render  himself 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both.  Realizing  the  drastic  character 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  committee  has 
thoughtfully  provided  an  exemption  for  farmers,  as 
follows : 

Provided,  that  this  section  sliall  not  apply  to  any  farmer, 
gardener,  co-operative  associations  of  farmers  or  gardeners, 
including  live  stock  farmers,  or  other  person  with  respect  to 
the  products  of  any  farm,  garden,  or  other  land  owned, 
leased,  or  cultivated  by  him,  nor  to  any  retailer  with  respect 
to  the  retail  business  actually  conducted  by  him. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  law  a  retailer  is 
deemed  to  be  a  person,  co-partnership,  firm,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  not  engaging  in  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness whose  gross  sales  do  not  exceed  $100,000  per 
annum. 

Hoarding  Penalized — Unless  by  Farmers 

Prohibition  against  the  hoarding  of  'necessaries  '  is 
held  by  the  Senate  bill  to  have  been  violated  when  they 
are  "held,  contracted  for,  or  arranged  for  by  any  manu- 
facturer, wholesaler,  retailer,  or  other  dealer  in  a  quan- 
tity in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his 
business  for  use  or  sale  by  him  for  a  reasonable  time, 
or  reasonably  required  to  furnish  necessaries  produced 
in  surplus  quantities  seasonably  throughout  the  period 
of  scant  or  no  production;  or  withheld,  whether  by 
possession  or  under  any  contract  or  arrangement  from 
the  market  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  unreason- 
ably increasing  or  diminishing  the  price."  By  another 
proviso,  however,  "any  accumulating  or  withholding  by 
any  farmer,  gardener,  co-operative  association  of  farm- 
ers or  gardeners,  including  live  stock  farmers,  or  any 
other  person,  of  the  products  of  any  farm,  garden,  or 
other  land  owned,  leased,  or  cultivated  by  him  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  hoarding  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act." 

Comprehensive  authority  is  granted  the  President 
by  the  Senate  bill  to  requisition  all  the  "necessaries" 
covered  by  the  measure  "to  the  support  of  the  army 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  or  any  other  public 
use  connected  with  the  common  defense,  the  compensa- 
tion therefore  to  be  determined  by  the  President.  In 
the  event  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of 
requisitioned  supplies  the  President  is  authorized  to 
pay  75  per  cent  of  the  tendered  price,  whereupon  the 
owner  will  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  to 
recover  any  additional  amount  claimed. 

President  May  Take  Over  Plants 

But  broader  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent than  merely  to  requisition  material.  Under  the 
terms  of  a  provision  added  by  the  Senate  Committee, 
whenever  he  shall  find  it  necessary  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in 
the  bill  for  the  support  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  or 
for  any  other  public  use  connected  with  the  common 
defense,  he  is  authorized  to  take  over  any  factory,  mine 
or  other  plant  "and  to  operate  the  same."  This  section 
of  the  bill  goes  much  further  than  any  legislation  here- 
tofore favorably  actt-d  upon  by  either  house.  A  propo- 
sition originating  in  the  House  Naval  (lommittfc  em- 
powering the  President  to  take  over  shipyards  and  draft 
their  employees  was  promptly  abandoned  because  of  n 
strong  protest  that  arose  from  the  labor  leaders.  The 
new  bill,  however,  authorizes  the  President  "to  p»e- 
scribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  essential"  '"or 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  "including  the  prr- 
chase,  sale  or  other  disposition  of  articles  used,  manu- 
factured, produced,  prepared  or  mined"  in  any  estab- 


lishment taken  over  "and  the  employment,  control  and 
compensation  of  employees,"  Another  proviso  thought- 
fully inserted  gives  to  wage  earners  dissatisfied  with 
the  rates  of  pay  fixed  by  the  President  "the  right  to 
have  the  reasonableness  of  such  wages  reviewed  and 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
created  by  the  act  of  July  15,  19i:5. 

Penalties  for  Manipulation 

Additional  criminal  offenses  are  created  by  a  further 
provision  of  the  bill  and  are  made  punishabl';  by  fines 
not  exceeding  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  four  years,  or  both.  These  offenses  are  defiled 
as  follows: 

That  undue  enhancement  or  fluctuation  of  prices  of,  or 
injurious  speculation  in,  or  unjust  marl<et  manipulation  or 
unfair  and  misleading  market  quotations  of  the  prices  of 
necessaries,  are  hereby  prohibited,  and  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent finds  it  essential  in  order  to  prevent  undue  enhancement, 
depression,  or  fluctuation  of  prices  of,  or  in  order  to  prevent 
injurious  speculation  in,  or  in  order  to  prevent  unjust  market 
manipulation  or  unfair  and  misleading  market  quotations  of 
the  prices  of  necessaries,  hereafter  in  this  section  called  evil 
practices,  he  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  gov- 
erning, or  may  either  wholly  or  partly  prohibit,  operations, 
practices,  and  transactions  at,  on,  in  or  under  the  rules  of  any 
exchange,  hoard  of  trade,  or  similar  institutions  or  places  of 
business  as  he  may  And  essential  in  order  to  prevent,  correct, 
or  remove  such  evil  practices. 

By  other  sections  of  the  bill  the  manufac:ture  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  and  malt  liquors  is  prohibited,  but  Senators 
representing  wine-producing  States  were  able  to  secure 
an  exemption  for  the  product  of  their  constituents. 
This  feature  of  the  bill  has  come  in  for  very  general 
denunciation  and  will  unquestionably  prolong  its  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  and  in  conference. 

Shackling  Industry  Not  the  Way 

The  shackling  of  industry  as  proposed  by  the  bill 
has  evoked  strenuous  protests  from  some  of  the  most 
experienced  legislators  in  Congress.  Senator  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  length  of  service  in  Congress  is 
exceeded  by  but  a  single  Senator,  has  denounced  in  the 
strongest  terms  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  pendmg 
bill,  emphasizing  the  folly  of  a  policy  that  would  load 
down  our  leading  industries  with  drastic  restrictions 
while  at  the  same  time  looking  to  them  for  the  revenue 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  war.  In  an  impressive 
speech  on  this  measure  delivered  on  Thursday,  Senator 
Lodge  said,  in  part: 

The  first  thing  that  is  important  is  that  our  indus- 
tries should  be  kept  at  the  highest  point  of  productivity. 
If  nobody  is  making  any  money,  you  will  not  have  ;:ny 
excess  profits.  If  nobody  is  making  any  money,  y,>ur 
income  tax  will  dwindle  away,  and  those  are  the  owo 
great  sources  of  taxation.  They  will  supply  at  least 
two-thirds  of  what  we  raise.  But  in  order  to  get  the 
excess  profits  the  profits  must  be  made;  in  order  to  get 
the  incomes  the  incomes  must  be  earned  or  received,  and 
out  of  the  surplus  on  incomes  and  out  of  that  on  excess 
profits  you  have  not  only  to  pay  the  taxes,  but  you  have 
to  fill  your  loans.  There  is  where  you  must  get  your 
money.  If  you  paralyze  business,  if  you  frighten  it,  if 
you  repress  the  productive  energies  of  the  country  \ou 
are  drying  up  the  sources  of  taxation  ab.solutely. 

I  see  no  evidence  on  the  part  of  wealth  or  business 
to  resist  in  any  way  full  payment  and  doing  the  utmost 
to  supply  the  money  the  (iovernment  needs.  But  they  can 
not  sup^)ly  it  unless  they  have  it.  Confiscating  all  great 
estates  in  the  country  would  not  last  a  year.  You  must 
have  business  going  on;  you  must  have  it  producing 
from  year  to  year;  you  must  have  it  make  the  profits 
Take  what  you  want  of  the  profits,  take  what  you  want 
of  the  ineoMies,  leave  enough  to  supj)ly  the  loans,  leave 
enough  to  carry  on  the  business  and  extend  it,  but  do 
not  kill  them  at  their  sources.  Do  not  create  a  con- 
dition in  which  business  will  not  go  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  .section  relating  to  licenses 
confers  great  power  upon  the  President — and  when  we 
say  the  President  we  mean  the  agents  whom  he  anno'.ots 
to  carry  out  the  law.  for  he  cannot  carrv  it  out.  He 
has  more  things  to  do  than  any  human  being  can  do 
now.  He  cannot  possible  do  all  the.se  things  himself. 
He  has  to  have  agents.     We  are  conferring  on   these 
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agents,  as  I  apprehend  this  section,  the  power  to  put  out 
of  business,  absolutely  to  stop  the  business,  of  a  cor- 
poration, partnership  or  individual  in  this  country.  If 
somebody  in  power  dislikes  or  is  dissatisfied  with  some 
business  corporation  or  partnership  there  is  ample  power 
in  the  bill  to  put  it  out  of  existence.  That  may  bs 
necessary,  but  let  us  consider  it  pretty  carefulh'  before 
we  grant  it.  It  seems  to  me  possible  to  get  all  powers 
that  are  necessary  for  the  winning  of  the  war  without 
absolutely  putting  it  in  the  handj  of  a  group  of  men  to 
ruin  any  business  which  they  can  in  some  remote  way 
connect  with  the  war,  any  business  engaged  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  as  we  have  modified  it. 
Under  that  section  it  seems  to  me  that  we  give  the 
power  to  fix  prices,  the  maximum.  The  minimum  is 
given  elsewhere.  The  President's  representatives  can 
certainly  fix  the  price  of  the  products  of  corporations 
or  business  houses  or  business  men  coming  within  the 
description  of  the  section. 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  achieve  the  end  which  we  all 
seek  without  these  immense  extensions.  The  fact  is  that 
in  this  section  you  are  holding  over  the  heads  of  the 
business  of  the  country — not  the  food  crops  alone,  but  all 
the  business  of  the  country — a  threat  and  uncertainty. 
There  is  nothing  so  deadly  to  business  as  uncertainty 
and  a  threat.  You  hold  that  over  their  heads  and  then 
you  expect  them  to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  produc- 
tivity so  that  you  can  take  millions  of  dollars  from  them 
in  excess-profit  taxes.  They  will  not  have  the  profits  to 
take  from  if  you  frighten  business  to  that  extent.  Do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  key  of  our 
situation  lies  in  having  the  greatest  amount  of  annual 
earnings  that  we  can  properly  get  in  order  to  supply 
our  taxes  and  our  loans.  If  you  frighten  business 
enough  you  will  not  have  any  excess  profits  or  any 
incomes  to  draw  on.  You  will  not  have  any  surplus  to 
buy  your  loans. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  control  bill  cannot 
be  foreshadowed,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  measure  the  influence  that  will  be  exerted 
by  the  prohibition  lobby,  the  numerous  associations  of 
farmers  and  the  labor  leaders,  who  are  at  all  times  in 
close  touch  with  Congress.  In  addition,  there  is  a  large 
element  in  the  Senate  composed  of  men  who  lose  no 
opportunity  to  assail  the  industries  of  the  country  and 
especially  those  in  which  there  are  large  combinations 
of  capital.  The  steel  producers  are  at  all  times  targets 
for  attack.  Nothing  but  the  radical  amendment  of  the 
pending  measure  will  permit  its  passage  without  great 
delay.  It  is  probable,  in  view  of  the  influences  at  work 
in  the  Senate,  that  the  bill  as  passed  by  that  body  will 
be  in  tentative  form  only  and  that  it  will  receive  its 
final  shape  in  conference  committee.  W.  L.  C. 


To  Develop  a  Standard  Airplane  Engine 

Washington,  July  3. — The  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  makes  the  following  an- 
nouncement concerning  the  movement  recently  set  on 
foot  to  develop  a  design  for  a  standard  engine  for  air- 
planes: 

"The  Aircraft  Production  Board,  realizing  the  need 
for  the  development  of  a  standard  engine  in  various 
sizes,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
two  of  the  foremost  engine  designers  in  the  country, 
Messrs.  Vincent  and  Hall.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  engine  is  a  unit  cylinder  by  means  of  combinations 
of  which  any  desired  power  may  be  obtained.  It  is 
proposed  at  first  to  build  engines  in  four  sizes  of  4, 
6,  8  and  12  cylinders,  the  corresponding  horsepowers 
being  approximately  100,  200,  300  and  400." 


Chicago  Machinery  Firm  Moves 

Hill,  Clarke  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  purchased  Nos. 
647  and  649  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  and 
at  a  later  date  will  erect  a  model  machinery  show  room 
and  office  building.  Pending  the  construction  of  the 
new  building,  the  company  will  occupy  quarters  at  625 
West  Washington  Boulevard,  having  removed  from  125 
North  Canal  Street,  where  it  has  been  located  for 
years.  West  Washington  Boulevard  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  machinery  center  of  Chicago,  Canal  Street  hav- 
ing formerly  had  that  distinction. 


Elected  to  Waiting  List 

The  following  have  been  elected  to  the  waiting  list 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute: 

Leonard  Colton  Hanna,   Jr.,  M.   A.    Hanna  &   Co.,   Cleveland. 

James   .M.   Milliken,   auditor  Midvale   Steel  Co.,   Philadelphia. 

William    P.    Marseilles,    engineer    Latrobe    Steel    Co.,    Illinois 
Steel  Co.   and   Paul  Herault,   New  YorK. 

Fredericli    C.    Yeates,    purchasing    agent    Midvale    Steel    Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Turner  D.   Moorhead,  vice-president  and  treasurer  Moorhead 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Arnold     A.     Schneider,     raw    material    department,     Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Samuel  Sigourney  Wales,   electrical  engineer  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  R.    Holzworth,    general   superintendent   Ella  Furnace 
Co.  and  Claire  Furnace  Co.,  West  Middlesex,  Pa. 

A.    T.    Enlow,    president    Dominion    Sheet    Metal    Co.,    Ltd., 
Hamilton,   Ont. 

Arch   Quarrier  Moffat,   manager  of  sales  Whitaker-Glessner 
Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Lloyd   Booth,   treasurer  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,   Ohio. 

Arthur  Austin  Clement,  president  American  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Chicago. 

Everett  D.  Graff,  assistant  to  vice-president  Joseph  T.  Ryer- 
son  &  Son,  Chicago. 

F.    A.    Assmann,    chairman    executive    committee,    Standard 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  New  York. 

Benjamin    Wolhaupter,    vice-president    Rail    Joint    Co.,    New 
York. 

Edwin    Chapin    Witherby,    vice-president    Semet-Solvay    Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mark  Workman,   president  Dominion  Iron  &   Steel   Co.,   Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Richard  D.  Chapman,  general  sales  manager  Taylor  Wharton 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Harry  Eugene  Brubaker,  assistant  general  manager  and  gen- 
eral superintendent  Ohio  Seamless  Tube  Co.,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

F.   E.   Dussel,   secretary  and  treasurer  Transue  &  Williams 
Steel  Forging  Corporation,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
F.    Transue,   president   Transue   &  Williams   Forging   Cor- 
poration, Alliance,  Ohio. 

J.    E.    N.   Hume,   commercial  engineer  General  Electric   Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Northrup  Castle,   sales  department  General  Electric 
Co.  ;  expert  electric  steel  furnace.  New  York. 

Edgar   D.    Baker,    purchasing  agent  American   Steel   Export 
Co.,  New  York. 

Robert   M.    Bird,    superintendent   rolling  mills   Lehigh   plant, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

W.   Robert  Shimer,  metallurgist  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,   South 
Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Charles  S.   Vought,  assistant  general  manager  sales  Ameri- 
can Steel  Export  Co.,  New  York. 

A.  W.  Alexander,  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

.Joseph  W.  Donner,  Donner  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo. 
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Electric  Melting  of  Brass 

The  electric  melting  of  brass  has  been  under  in- 
vestigation for  several  years  at  Cornell  University 
through  a  co-operative  arrangement  between  the  uni- 
versity and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  work  has  been 
done  at  Morse  Hall,  where  the  electric  furnace  equip- 
ment of  the  chemistry  department  has  been  utilized. 
Long  series  of  experiments  have  indicated  that  the  use 
of  a  suitable  electric  furnace  might  materially  reduce 
the  metal  losses  and  avoid  the  use  of  crucibles.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  now  testing  an  electric  furnace 
built  on  the  design  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  tests. 
It  is  of  commercial  size,  installed  in  a  brass  foundry 
and  is  being  tested  with  special  attention  to  its  suit- 
ability for  such  brasses  as  are  used  for  cartridges  and 
shrapnel  cases. 


Indian  and  Russian  Manganese  Ore  Exports 

Manganese  ore  exports  from  India  for  the  nine 
months  ended  Dec.  31,  1916,  were  466,101  gross  tons. 
This  compares  with  358,336  tons  for  the  same  period 
in  1915.  Of  the  total  last  year,  348,192  tons  went  to 
Great  Britain,  as  against  295,640  tons  of  the  1915  total. 

Mfnganess  ore  exports  from  Russia  in  1916  were 
only  1440  tons,  as  compared  with  none  in  1915  and  734,- 
032  tons  in  1914. 
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Plates  Must  Win  the  War 

The  final  test  of  every  policy  in  this  time  of 
revolutionary  economic  decisions  at  Washington  is 
the  question,  Will  it  help  to  win  the  war  in  the 
shortest  possible  time? 

The  Allies  of  the  United  States  have  said  over 
and  over  that  their  supreme  immediate  need  is  not 
men  to  go  into  the  trenches,  great  as  that  need  is; 
but  ships,  then  more  ships  and  still  more  ships.  The 
case  has  even  been  put  so  strongly  as  this :  that  un- 
less there  can  be  a  much  faster  replacement  of  the 
tonnage  sunk  by  submarines  than  has  been  possible 
thus  far,  England  will  be  brought  to  face  a  disas- 
trous shortage  of  food,  which  may  even  be  decisive 
of  the  war. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  to  spend  time  either  de- 
bating the  relative  values  of  steel  vessels  and 
wooden  vessels,  for  both  should  be  and  are  being 
built,  or  quibbling  over  the  price  :o  be  paid  for  the 
plates  to  build  the  steel  ships.  Those  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  or  of  war  boards  who  have 
said  that  4.25  cents  is  too  much  to  pay  for  ship 
plates  or  that  2.50  cents  ($56  per  gross  ton)  is  all 
they  would  allow  on  Government  plate  contracts, 
have  said  at  the  same  time  that  they  wanted  the 
manufacturers  to  make  a  "reasonable  profit."  The 
manufacturers  on  their  part  have  contended  that 
4.25  cents  is  not  an  exorbitant  price  for  plates, 
when  in  a  competitive  market  they  are  offered  5  to 
6  cents  per  pound  higher  for  all  the  plates  they  can 
deliver. 

The  shortage  of  steel  plates  is  a  wirld  shortage. 
The  memory  of  man  runs  to  no  time  of  like  scarcity 
in  this  or  any  other  product  of  the  rolling  mill.  It 
rests  with  those  who  buy  plates  for  the  United 
States  to  make  a  price  that  will  bring  out  the  last 
ton  of  plate  output  for  this  crucial  final  stage  of  the 
war. 

Thus  far  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  ship  plates 
bought  for  Government  account  have  come  from  the 
mills  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  whose  capacity  in 
plates  is  less  than  half  the  total  for  the  country. 
The  smaller  mills,  buying  their  pig  iron,  would  be 
unjustly  penalized  in  rolling  plates  for  the  Gov- 
ernment at  2.90  cents,  or  leftfl  than  one-third  the 
price  of  the  open  market. 

The  war  is  costing  the  Entente  Allies  $50,000,- 
000  a  day.  Thus,  in  the  mere  money  nfckoning,  the 
controversy  over  a  matter  of  a  cent  a  pound  more 


or  less  for  American  ship  plates  may  cost  hundreds 
of  millions,  by  its  repression  of  plate  mill  develop- 
ment. For  the  Government  is  doing  nothing  to  cre- 
ate new  plate  capacity,  and  if  it  started  work  to-day 
might  be  eighteen  months  in  getting  a  producing 
mill.  The  more  favored  mills,  owning  all  raw  ma- 
terials, naturally  will  make  larger  profits  than  the 
smaller  ones  that  must  buy  in  to-day's  inflated  mar- 
ket. But  here  the  Government  has  the  equalizer  in 
its  own  hands,  through  a  heavy  impost  of  war  taxes 
on  large  earnings. 

It  has  been  urged  repeatedly,  since  the  question 
of  war  taxation  came  up,  that  there  must  be  liberal 
war  profits  if  the  Government  is  to  make  large  war 
levies  without  crippling  industry.  In  respect  to 
steel  plates,  the  argument  can  be  made  even  more 
definite.  Fair  plate  prices  mean  more  plates.  More 
plates  mean  more  ships.  And  more  ships  mean  the 
speedier  winning  of  the  war. 


Future  Steel  Exports 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  predictions  were 
made  in  some  quarters  that  the  steel  exports  of  the 
United  States  would  be  greatly  increased  because 
supplies  from  the  belligerents  would  be  cut  off. 
Such  predictions  proved  erroneous  because  the  neu- 
tral countries  did  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay. 
Later  their  buying  power  increased,  but  so  did  steel 
prices  and  ocean  freights,  and  at  no  time  have  they 
taken  much  steel  from  either  England  or  the  United 
States,  The  British  exports,  while  maintained  at 
quite  a  fair  rate,  have  been  chiefly  to  the  colonies 
and  to  France.  The  American  exports  have  been 
chiefly  to  the  belligerents. 

It  is  an  attractive  idea  that  demand  for  steel 
banks  up  during  periods  of  light  buying,  but  such 
a  contention  is  hardly  tenable.  It  is  certainly  out 
of  the  question  to  make  any  such  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  neutral  countries,  for  their  require- 
ments were  increasing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  before 
the  war  that  by  now,  if  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  they  would  be  inconceivably  great. 
The  rapidity  of  the  rate  of  increase  before  the 
war  is  not  generally  realized.  The  total  iron  and 
steel  exports  of  the  three  great  exporting  countries 
in  191.'{  amounted  to  more  than  14,000,000  tons^ 
against  (5,000,000  tons  ten  years  earlier.  Of  course' 
in  each  case  there  were  some  other  exporting  coun- 
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tries,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  was  tonnage  in- 
cluded in  the  total  that  went  from  one  producing 
country  to  another;  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the 
buying  by  neutral  countries  more  than  doubled  in 
the  decade.  At  least  an  additional  five  years'  record 
will  have  been  made  before  the  war  is  over. 

As  one  cannot  take  the  figures  above  cited  as  in- 
dicative of  what  is  to  occur,  they  can  be  taken  only 
as  a  suggestion  that  if  favorable  conditions  obtain 
the  neutral  countries  can  find  good  use  for  a  great 
deal  of  steel  after  the  war.  It  is  a  question  of 
ability  to  finance.  Now  the  alternations  of  heavy 
and  light  steel  demand  in  the  United  States  are 
due  chiefly  to  our  expanding  too  much  at  one  time 
and  by  our  setting  our  houses  in  order  in  the  other 
time,  so  that  we  can  make  a  fresh  start.  A  period 
of  economy  precedes  a  period  of  activity.  The  neu- 
trals are  forced  to  pass  through  this  period  of  econ- 
omy now  and  should  be  in  position  to  take  hold 
when  the  war  ends. 

The  limitation  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  ship- 
ping before  it  is  found  in  credit.  While  the  Brit- 
ish insist  that  the  submarine  cannot  win  the  war 
for  Germany,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  last 
resort  would  be  the  use  of  all  the  world's  merchant 
shipping  to  work  for  the  war,  leaving  no  vessels  in 
neutral  trade,  and  at  best  the  world's  merchant 
shipping  at  the  close  of  the  war  will  be  altogether 
inadequate  for  the  world's  normal  trade.  A  great 
deal  of  vessel  capacity  will  be  required  when  peace 
is  declared,  to  take  the  soldiers  and  the  imple- 
ments of  war  back  home,  and  a  long  time  will  be 
required  for  this  tremendous  task.  There  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  neutrals  suddenly  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  Rather  the  trade  will  gradually  in- 
crease over  a  period  of  years.  The  United  States 
will  have  to  consume  its  steel  itself  very  largely  im- 
mediately after  the  war,  the  export  business  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year. 


Regulation  of  Steel  Deliveries 

Last  week's  agreement  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  bituminous  coal  prices  more  than  one- 
third  has  given  impetus  to  the  thought  that  there 
will  be  Government  regulation  of  prices  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  a  subject  that  was  discussed  in 
these  columns  last  week.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  the  wide  divergence  between  conditions  in 
the  coal  industry  and  those  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry. In  the  coal  industry  price  regulation  may 
perhaps  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  establish  satis- 
factory conditions,  while  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry regulation  of  prices  not  accompanied  by 
regulation  of  distribution  might  merely  aggravate 
an  already  distressing  situation. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  industries 
is  that  in  coal  order  books  have  been  relatively  clear, 
while  the  order  books  in  iron  and  steel  are  congest- 
ed. As  the  coal  operators  approached  the  time  when 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  contracts  would  be 
made  for  the  twelvemonth  beginning  April  1  they 
formulated  some  contract  prices,  such  as  $2,75  or  $3 
per  net  ton  in  the  case  of  Pittsburgh  coal ;  but  in- 
stead of  there  being  free  contracting  both  buyers 
and  sellers  evinced  disposition  .to  hold  off  and  the 
result  was  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  output 
was  placed  under  contract.    The  remaining  coal  was 


not  all  bought  and  sold  in  the  spot  market,  techni- 
cally, because  in  many  cases  an  understanding,  wa» 
reached  whereby  regular  shipments  were  to  be  made 
and  billed  at  prices  adjusted  from  week  to  week  in. 
accordance  with  the  spot  market  ruling.  Thus  na 
complications  arise  when  a  fixed  price  is  determined 
upon  as  a  basis  for  additional  sales.  The  sellers  can- 
not avoid  selling  and  the  buyers  cannot  avoid 
buying. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  conditions  are- 
totally  different.  The  mills  and  furnaces  are  booked 
for  various  distances  ahead.  The  blast  furnaces 
probably  have  on  their  books  a  tonnage  equal  to  the 
production  for  more  than  six  months.  The  Steel 
Corporation's  unfilled  obligations  are  equal  to  its 
full  output  for  more  than  nine  months.  Nearly  all 
the  large  independents  are  booked  almost  as  far 
ahead,  while  the  smaller  mills  as  a  rule  are  booked 
for  from  three  to  six  months. 

In  the  case  of  coal  the  operators  merely  make  a 
fresh  start  at  the  new  prices.  In  the  case  of  iron 
and  steel  there  would  be  no  start  at  all.  Business, 
now  on  a  very  restricted  scale,  would  be  stopped 
entirely  for  a  time,  unless  buyers  were  permitted  to 
gamble  as  to  their  prospective  requirements,  in 
which  case  a  limit  would  certainly  have  to  be  set  on 
the  distance  ahead  to  which  commitments  would  be 
permitted.  If,  at  the  outset  there  were  no  disposi- 
tion to  buy  ahead,  then  there  would  have  to  be  ai 
wait  of  many  months  before  the  order  books  of  pro- 
ducers were  reduced  to  the  condition  that  existed  in. 
the  case  of  the  coal  industry  when  last  week's  con- 
ference was  held  was  effected. 

Meanwhile,  whether  or  not  there  were  forward, 
buying  at  the  outset,  deliveries  would  be  made  to 
buyers  in  order  of  priority.  Many  of  the  existing 
contracts  were  made  before  the  country  entered  the 
war.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  manufactur- 
ing consumers  who  are  best  represented  on  the  order 
books  of  the  steel  mills  are  those  whose  products  are 
the  most  essential  for  our  throwing  of  the  entire- 
resources  of  the  country  to  the  one  object  of  prose- 
cuting the  war  as  vigorously  as  possible.  If  so,  the 
distribution  of  the  steel  by  following  the  ordinary 
course  in  executing  contracts,  will  not  be  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  this  unde- 
sirable condition,  the  new  purchases  that  might  be 
made  at  prices  limited  by  the  authorities  would  have- 
no  rein  and  in  many  cases  would  be  of  material  not 
needed  as  an  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

There  are  only  two  reasons,  each  being  of  the  ut- 
most importance  however,  why  prices  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  regulated.  The  first  is  that  while  satisfac- 
tory prices  for  Government  material  can  readily  be 
arranged,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  all  our  resources  and  yet  draw  the  line,  in 
the  matter  of  steel  products,  at  the  steel  which  will 
eventually  become  the  property  of  the  Government, 
as  in  a  shell,  a  camp  stove  or  a  ship.  There  must  be 
no  avoidable  scarcity  of  cars,  of  locomotives,  of  milk 
cans,  of  agricultural  implements,  of  a  host  of  thing* 
which  even  the  expert  intelligence  marshaled  in  aid 
of  the  Government  cannot  now  inventory.  The  sec- 
ond reason  is  that  for  the  best  prosecution  of  the  war 
all  business  not  inimical  to  that  end  should  be  prose- 
cuted as  usual.  The  consumers  of  steel  must  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  in  business  if  no  harm  results,  and 
their  profits  must  not  be  taken  away  if  the  opera- 
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tion  repretients  merely  an  addition  to  the  profits  of 
the  producer. 

From  this  viewpoint  the  matter  of  the  distribu- 
tiort  of  the  steel  as  made  is  at  least  as  important  as 
its  price.  Fortunately  the  problem  of  distribution, 
once  the  question  of  prices  were  settled,  would  be  a 
relatively  simple  one.  The  fixing  of  prices  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  on  account  of  the  multifarious 
forms,  sizes  and  qualities  in  which  finished  steel  is 
furnished  to  consumers.  Reasonable  price  fixing  by 
the  manufacturers  themselves  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, and  by  outsiders  impossible,  yet  the  authorities 
might  not  be  content  to  leave  the  operation  to  the 
producers. 

The  case  of  distribution  is  altogether  different. 
The  steel  manufacturers  are  entirely  familiar  with 
the  uses  to  which  customers  put  their  products.  This 
familiarity  has  greatly  increased  in  the  past  few 
years  when  by  constant  contact  beween  buyer  and 
seller  the  steel  produced  has  been  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular requirements  involved.  A  few  general  rules 
which  could  be  formulated  readily  by  the  Advisory 
Commission,  would  give  the  steel  manufacturers  a 
start,  sufficient  to  dispose  of  many  of  the  questions 
that  would  arise.  As  others  were  developed,  they 
could  be  referred  to  a  central  body,  which  would 
issue  instructions  not  only  to  the  parties  involved 
in  the  individual  controversy,  but  to  all  others,  so 
that  practice  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  in- 
dustry. The  mills  would  have  no  incentive  but  to 
proceed  along  lines  best  calculated  to  help  win  the 
-war,  and  with  their  thorough  knowledge  of  detail 
and  such  relatively  simple  aid  as  would  be  required 
from  the  central  body  they  could  be  depended  upon 
to  distribute  the  steel  in  such  manner  as  to  throw 
all  our  material  resources  of  this  description  into 
the  contest  with  the  Imperial  German  Government, 

In  the  President's  proclamation  of  April  15  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  is  pledged  to  the  farm- 
ers in,  among  other  things,  the  "means  of  expediting 
shipments  of  fertilizers  and  farm  machinery";  but 
now  among  many  other  matters  lying  outside  the 
category  of  "Government  purchases"  lies  not  the 
shipment  of  farm  machinery  but  its  manufacture 
whereby  the  fullest  possible  crops  in  1918  may  be 
assured,  and  that  is  only  one  of  many  items,  some 
less  and  some  more  pressing,  but  all  hinging  to  an 
extent  upon  the  proper  distribution  of  the  steel  that 
is  produced. 

Another  advocate  of  one  general  American  en- 
gineering society  has  been  discovered  in  the  person 
Qf  A.  A.  Stevenson,  who  *ii  I:1j  uddrc.;j  iij  president; 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  said 
he  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  there  shall  be 
auch  an  in.stitution,  "made  up  of  the  various  so- 
cieties as  members,  their  individuality  maintained, 
but  the  work  so  correlated  as  to  give  greater  effi- 
ciency and  better  results."  As  men  in  prominent 
places  reiterate  the  idea  and  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vor are  accepted  as  fully  overbalancing  those 
against,  a  general  demand  will  develop  which  must 
be  heeded.  Each  society  has  a  coterie  of  sup- 
porters who  are  jealous  of  the  ideals  for  which  it 
has  stood,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  nucleus  about 
which  it  has  grown ;  but  combination  should  not  be 
impossible,  if  duo  effort  is  made,  particularly  in 
view  "of  the  present  woeful  duplication  of  effort. 


Orders  Placed  for  Machine  Guns 

Washington,  July  2. — Orders  aKKreKatinj?  4000 
Lewis  machine  guns  have  been  awarded  the  Savage 
Arms  Company  by  the  War  Department.  These  guns 
will  be  chambered  for  United  States  ammunition,  but 
an  additional  order  for  several  hundred  guns  chambered 
for  British  ammunition  is  also  about  to  be  placed  with 
the  Savage  Arms  Company,  licensee  under  the  Lewis 
patent,  for  use  on  aircraft  at  aviation  training  schools. 
The  American  cartridge  used  by  the  Lewis  gun  has  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  2700  ft.  per  second,  but  while  the 
muzzle  velocity  of  the  British  cartridge  is  only  2300  ft. 
it  is  deemed  wise  to  chamber  the  aircraft  guns  for 
British  ammunition  in  view  of  the  probability  that  there 
will  be  more  or  less  coordination  between  the  aviation 
corps  of  the  American  and  British  armies. 

It  is  expected  that  further  large  orders  for  the 
Lewis  gun  for  the  American  troops  to  be  sent  to  France 
will  soon  be  placed  with  the  Savage  Arms  Company, 
which  is  now  fitted  up  to  deliver  a  maximum  of  1600 
of  these  weapons  per  month  and  which  will  have  an  out- 
put of  at  least  2000  per  month  by  September.  The  pur- 
chase of  these  guns  has  been  decided  upon  as  the  result 
of  the  findings  of  the  board  of  army  officers  headed  by 
Brig.-Gen.  F.  H.  French,  which  recently  conducted  a 
series  of  competitive  tests  on  machine  guns. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  and  other  army  officers,  the  allotment 
of  machine  guns  in  the  new  National  Army  will  be  sev- 
eral times  as  many  per  regiment  as  heretofore  and  will 
approximate  12  per  thousand  men  or  about  20,000  guns 
for  the  estimated  infantry  force. 


To  Withhold  Information  on  Shipbuilding  Plans 

Washington,  July  2.— The  United  States  Shipping 
Board  to-day  published  the  following  bulletin: 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN :— As  a  war  measure,  the 
Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  policy  of  dis- 
couraging, in  every  reasonable  way,  the  publication  and  dis- 
semination of  information  in  regard  io  merchant  marine  ship 
construction,  that  might  aid  or  influence  the  military  plans  of 
the  enemy,  in  the  present  emergency. 

To  conform  to  this  policy,  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  hereafter,  will  not  be 
able  to  give  out  for  publication,  or  other  use,  any  information 
relating  to  the  number,  size  and  character  of  vessels  under 
contract,  the  place  where  they  are  being  built,  and  by  whom, 
the  percentage  of  completion,  date  of  final  completion,  etc. 

In  explantion  of  the  new  policy  of  secrecy,  it  was 
stated  to-day  that  complaints  have  reached  the  board 
from  new  concerns  attempting  the  equipment  of  yards 
for  the  construction  of  cargo  ships  for  the  emergency 
fleet  that  their  efforts  encountered  obstacles  placed  in 
their  way  by  pro-German  influences.  It  is  also 
stated  that  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  advised 
the  board  to  suspend  the  publication  of  bulletins  re- 
garding contracts  for  construction.  The  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  which  is  in  Secretary  Redfield's  jurisdic- 
tion, discontinued  several  months  ago  the  publication 
of  periodical  bulletins  on  merchant  construction  in 
American  yards. 


Pig-Iron  Manufacturers  Plan  to  Work  with  the 
Government 

A  number  of  pig-iron  manufacturers  from  different 
Hi'ctions  met  on  Friday,  June  29,  in  New  York,  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  serving  the  Government  to  the  limit 
of  their  ability,  wherever  pig  iron  might  be  required 
for  u.se  in  any  of  its  departments.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral (iiscussion  of  methods  that  might  be  followed  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  while  no  definite  plan  was  devel- 
oped, a  committee  consisting  of  representative  pig-iron 
manufacturers  in  different  districts  was  appointed,  with 
C.  I).  Dyer,  Shcnango  Furnace  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  as  chair- 
man. This  committee  will  give  the  matter  further  con- 
sideration in  the  near  future  after  having  conferred 
with  Government  officials  at  Washington. 
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Controversy  Over  Coal  Prices 

WASHINGTON,  July  2. — Another  controversy  in  high 
official  circles  that  involves  the  Cabinet,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, threatening  changes  in  the  personnel  of  all  these 
important  bodies,  has  been  precipitated  by  an  attempt 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  Trade  Commissioner 
Fort,  and  Chairman  Peabody  of  the  committee  on  coal 
production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  among  the  bituminous  coal  pro- 
ducers of  the  country  to  reduce  prices  and  increase 
output.  At  the  suggestion  of  these  officials,  the  coal 
operators,  some  400  in  number,  undertook  to  forestall 
both  the  Senate  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by 
announcing  their  willingness  to  make  substantial  cuts 
in  their  pric^,  both  to  the  Government  and  to  pri- 
vate consumers,  the  new  schedule  to  be  effective  July 
1,  but  after  the  producers'  agreement  had  been  promul- 
gated, and  Secretary  Lane  had  caused  to  be  made 
public  a  transcript  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  to 
the  coal  men,  praising  their  "patriotic  course,"  Secre- 
tary of  War  Baker  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
denounced  the  entire  transaction,  Secretary  Baker  de- 
livering a  sharp  lecture  to  his  Cabinet  colleague  upon 
the  usurpation  of  authority  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  describing  the  coal  prices  agreed  upon  as 
"exorbitant,  unjust  and  oppressive." 

Three  dollars  for  bituminous  coal,  f  o.b.  the  mine, 
$3.50  for  lump  sizes,  and  a  reduction  of  50  cents  on 
every  ton  for  the  Government,  were  the  prices  agreed 
upon  at  a  m.eeting  of  the  coal  operators  held  here. 
Prices  heretofore  ruling  ranged  as  high  as  $5.50. 
Secretary  Daniels  declared  that  the  Navy  would  con- 
tinue to  buy  from  the  mines  as  heretofore  at  the  tenta- 
tive price  of  $2.33  a  ton,  leaving  the  final  price  to  be 
determined  after  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ascertained  production  costs.  Secretary  Baker,  as 
president  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  declared 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Director  Gifford  of  the  Coun- 
cil, that  "the  Council  has  no  legal  power  and  claims 
no  legal  power  either  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  or  to  fix 
a  maximum  price  for  coal  or  any  other  product.  The 
coal  production  committee  is  a  subordinate  commit- 
tee purely  advisory  in  its  character."  Secretary  Baker 
added  that  his  letter  was  written  "for  the  information 
of  the  coal  production  committee,  and  for  the  guidance 
of  all  other  sub-committees  of  the  council." 
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Progress  in  Priority  Shipment  Legislation 

Washington,  July  2. — The  priority  of  shipment  bill 
recently  adopted  by  the  Senate  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  June  29  and  will  probably  be  agreed  to  in  conference 
before  the  end  of  the  present  week.  The  measure  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  require  interstate  common  car- 
riers to  give  preference  in  shipment  to  certain  com- 
modities, the  transportation  of  which  is  important  from 
a  military  standpoint.  The  House  amended  the  bill, 
however,  to  provide  that  the  prohibitions  against  inter- 
ference with  the  operations  of  the  railroads  contained 
in  the  bill  should  not  be  construed  as  interfering  in 
any  way  with  strikes  of  railroad  employees. 

The  amendment  provides  specifically  that  nothing 
in  the  proposed  law  shall  be  construed  to  rei>eal,  modify, 
or  affect  either  section  G  or  section  20  of  the  Clayton 
act  amending  the  Sherman  Antitrust  law.  These  pro- 
visions exempt  labor  organizations  from  prosecution  as 
"illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade"  and  forbid  the  issuance  of  restraining  orders  or 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes  except  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  House  adopted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment limiting  the  operation  of  ihe  measure  to  time  of 
"war   and   to  commodities  having  military   importance. 


The  La  Salle  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  La  Salle,  HI., 
has  covered  all  of  its  employees  with  "group  insur- 
ance." The  life  of  every  employee  on  the  payroll  is  so 
insured  that  if  he  dies  from  any  cause  his  designated 
beneficiary  will  receive  an  amount  equal  to  one  year's 
wages,  not  to  exceed  $2000  nor  less  >.iian  $300.  No 
employee  can  share  in  this  benefit  until  he  has  been 
with  the  company  for  six  months. 
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The   Iron   Age 


July  5,  1917 


LESS  PIG  IRON  IN  JUNE 


Decline  of  1200  Tons  a  Day  from  the  Rate 
in  May 


A  Gain  of  Nine  in  Active  Furnaces,  but  Coke 
Troubles  Continue 

Pig-iron  production  fell  off  in  June  by  more  than 
1200  tons  a  day  from  the  rate  in  May.  The  total  as 
compiled  from  figures  reported  to  The  Iron  Age  in 
unusually  short  time  after  the  close  of  the  month  was 
3,270,055  tons,  or  109,002  tons  a  day,  against  3,417,340 
tons  in  May,  or  110,238  tons  a  day.  Coke  shortage  has 
been  a  continuing  factor.  More  furnaces  are  blowing  in 
with  each  month  though  many  of  them  are  small  and 
on  July  1,  349  furnaces  were  in  blast,  representing  a 
net  gain  of  9  in  June.  Our  estimate  of  the  capacity 
of  the  furnaces  active  July  1,  modified  by  the  poor  per- 
formance in  June  and  the  probability  that  coke  short- 
ages will  continue  to  be  a  factor  in  July,  is  112,155  tons 
a  day  as  compared  with  111,704  tons  a  day  on  June  1. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  for  compilation,  the  steel 
works  and  merchant  furnace  outputs  are  not  separated 
in  the  figures  below. 

The  production  of  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen 
in  June  was  30,262  tons  as  compared  with  37,701  tons 
in  May. 


Output  by  Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  in  June  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 

Monthly  Pig-Iron  Production — Orosa  Tons 

Mar.  Apr.  May  June 
(31days) (SOdays) (31days) (SOdays) 

New    York    176,550  188,547  198,111  193,198 

New  Jersey    6,271  6,863  9,485  14,340 

Lehigh  Valley    127,118  119,962  117,584  114.465 

Schuylkill    Valley    S4,758  86,416  100,531  94,097 

Lower  Susquehanna  and 

Lebanon   Valley    69,152  80,673  83,985  79,989 

Pittsburgh  district 697,487  705,992  690,919  651,768 

Shenango   Valley    171,534  183,288  176,200  171,074 

Western    Pennsylvania.  198,734  202,733  211,621  202,145 
Maryland,   Virginia  and 

Kentucky    87,991  94,754  106,768  99,238 

Wheeling  district    125,021  129,569  129,169  125,403 

Mahoning  Valley    324,862  323,683  335,797  307,829 

Central     and     Northern 

Ohio    279,124  283,067  276,712  278,396 

Hock.    Val.,    Hang.    Rk. 

&  S.  W.  Ohio 49,517  56,556  55,544  60,866 

Chicago   district    438,975  470,338  506,297  489,780 

Mich.,   Minn.,   Mo.,   Wis. 

and   Col 120,804  124,088  122,312  118,109 

Alabama    258,695  246,164  260,969  234,259 

Tennessee  and  Ga 34,759  32,267  35,336  35,099 

Total    3,251,352   3,334,960  3-,417,340   3,270,055 

Diagram  of  Pig-iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig-iron  production  from  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy 
lines  are  those  of  daily  average  production  by  months 
of  coke  and  anthracite  iron.     The  two  other  curves  on 
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the  chart  represent  monthly  average  prices  of  South- 
ern No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  and  of  local 
No.  2  foundry  iron  at  furnace  at  Chicago.  They  are 
based  on  the  weekly  market  quotations  of  The  Iron 
Age. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  June,  1916,  is  as  follows: 

Daily  Rate   of  Pig-iron  Production   by  Months — Gross    Tons 

Steel  Works  Merchant  Total 

June,    1916    76,526  30,527  107,053 

July     74,397  29,620  104,017 

August     74,617  28,729  103,346 

September    76,990  29,755  106,745 

October     81,639  31,550  113,189 

November     80,141  30,253  110,394 

December     74,264  28,273  102,537 

January,    1917    72,394  29,249  101,643 

February    65,280  29,193  94,473 

March     73,731  31,132  104,863 

April    79,031  32,134  111,165 

May     77,722  32,516  110,238 

June    •                     109,002 

The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
January,  1910,  are  as  follows: 

Daily  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  lion  in 

the    United  States   by  Months   Since  Jan.   1,   1910 

Oroas  Tons 


Pennsylvania,  West  End  in  Virginia,  one  Lorain  in 
northern  Ohio,  Globe  and  Jisco  in  the  Hanging  Rock 
region.  No.  2  Clifton  in  Alabama  and  Silver  Run  in 
Georgia.  Furnaces  blown  out  included  Northern  in 
New  York,  Dora  in  Virginia,  Star  in  the  Hanging  Rock 
region  and  one  Vanderbilt  in  Alabama. 

The  Record  of  Production 

Production   of   Coke   and  Anthracite   Pig  Iron  in  the    United 
States  by  Months  Since  Jan.   1,   1913 — Gross  Tons 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


1913 
2,795,331 
2,586,337 
2,763,563 
2,752,761 
2,822,217 
2,628,565 


1914 
1,885,054 
1,888,670 
2,347,867 
2,269,655 
2,092,686 
1,917,783 


1915 
1,601,421 
1,674,771 
2,063,834 
2,116,494 
2,263,470 
2,380,827 


1916 
3,185,121- 
3,087,212 
3,337,691 
3,227,768 
3,361,073 
3,211,588 


1917 
3,150,938 
2,645,247 
3,251,352 
3,334,960 
3,417,340 
3,270,055 


6    mo. 16,348,774    12,401,715   12,100,817   19,410,453   19,069,892 


July  . 
Aug.  . 
Sept.  . 
Oct.  . 
Nov.  . 
Dec.     . 

Total, 
yr. 


2,560,646 
2,545,763 
2,505,927 
2,546,261 
2,233,123 
1,983,607 


1,957,645 
1,995,261 
1,882,577 
1,778,186 
1,518,316 
1,515,752 


2,563,420 
2,779,647 
2,852,561 
3,125,491 
3,037,308 
3,203,322 


3,224,513 
3,203,713 
3,202,366 
3,508,849 
3,311,811 
3,178,651 


.30,724,101   23,049,752   29,662,566   39,039,356 


Blast  Furnace  Notes 


Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1910 
84,148 
85,616 
84,459 
82,792 
77,102 
75.516 
69,305 
67,963 
68,476 
67,520 
63,659 
57,349 


1911 
56,752 
64,090 
70,036 
68,836 
61,079 
59,585 
57,841 
62,150 
65,903 
67,811 
66,648 
65,912 


1912 
66,384 
72,442 
77,591 
79,181 
81,051 
81,358 
77,738 
81,046 
82,128 
86,722 
87,697 
89.766 


1913 
90,172 
92,369 
89,147 
91,759 
91,039 
87,619 
82,601 
82,057 
83,531 
82,133 
74,453 
63,987 


1914 
60,808 
67,453 
75,738 
75,665 
67,506 
63,916 
63,150 
64,363 
62,753 
57,361 
50,611 
48,896 


1915 

51,659 

59,813 

66,575 

70,550 

73,015 

79,361 

82,691 

89,666 

95,085 

100,822 

101,244 

103,333 


1916  1917 
102,746  101,643 
106,456  94,473 
107,667  104,882 
107,592  111,165 
108,422  110,238 
107,053  109,002 

104,017  

103,346  

106,745  

113,189  

110,394  

102,537  


Capacity  in  Blast  July  1  and  June  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  daily  capacity  In 
gross  tons  of  furnaces  in  blast  July  1  and  June  1  by 
districts: 


Coke  and  Anthracite  Furnaces  in  Blast 


Total 

number 

of  stacks 


Location  of 
furnaces 
New  York: 

Buffalo     18 

Ferro    1 

Other  New  York       5 

New  Jersey    4 

Ferro    1 

Pennsylvania: 

Lehigh    Valley..    21 

Spiegel    2 

Schuylkill    Val. .    13 
Lower      Susque- 
hanna           7 

Lebanon    Valley     7 
Ferro  and 

Spiegel   ....      3 
Pittsburgh    Dist.   53 
Ferro  and 

Spiegel    ....      4 
Shenango    Val.  .    19 
"Western      Penn- 
sylvania    ....    25 
Ferro  and 

Spiegel    ....      3 
Maryland    3 


-July  1- 


Number  Capacity 
in  blast     per  day 


-June  1- 


Ferro 

Wheeling    District   14 
Ohio: 

Mahoning    Val..    25 
Central      and 

Northern    26 

Hocking     Val., 
&   Hang.    R'k.    15 
Illinois   and    Ind.  .    37 

Ferro    2 

Michigan,    Wis.    & 

Minn 12 

Colorado     &     Mis- 
souri           5 

Ferro    2 

The  South: 

Virginia     18 

Kentucky     5 

Alabama    37 

Ferro    1 

Tennessee    15 

Georgia    1 

Total    405 


18 
1 


14 

2 

11 


1 
47 


4 
19 


22 


3 

1 

12 

25 

25 

13 

33 

1 

11 

4 
1 

12 
4 

30 
1 

11 
1 

349 


5,985 

60 

475 

640 

50 

3,695 

220 

3,175 

1,610 
1,060 

45 
22,150 

450 
6.105 

6,954 

210 
1,355 

100 
4,147 

10,450 

9,355 

2,042 

16,304 

72 

2.748 

1,110 
50 

1.515 
610 

8,048 
75 

1,190 
100 

112,155 


Number  Capacity 
in  hlBiSt     per  day 


5,965 

0 

650 

655 

0 


Earlston  furnace  at  Earlston,  Pa.,  owned  by  Joseph 
E.  Thropp,  was  blown  out  May  16  and  blown  in  June 
27.  The  entire  furnace  was  relined  in  12  days.  Repairs 
on  the  stoves  and  blowing  engines  delayed  the  starting 
several  days. 

Palmerton  furnace  No.  2  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.  was  blown  out  June  20  and  blown  in  on  June  27, 
having  been  relined  in  the  interval. 

Lebanon  Valley  furnace  of  E.  J.  Lavino  &  Co.,  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  was  blown  in  July  2  after  having  been  out  for 
repairs. 

The  furnace  of  E.  J.  Lavino  &  Co.  at  Sheridan,  Pa., 
was  blown  in  June  10. 

The  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  blew  out  its 
Dora  furnace  in  Virginia  on  June  21. 

All  five  furnaces  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  at  Lorain, 
Ohio,  are  now  in  blast.  No.  5  furnace  was  banked  16 
days  in  June. 


0 
3 
3 
0 

14 

2 

11 

6 
6 

3 
46 

4 
18 

18 

3 

4 

0 

12 

25 

23 

13 

33 

1 


4 
1 

12 
4 

30 
1 

11 
0 

340 


3,705 

215 

3,243 

1,584 
985 

165 
22,536 

545 
5,929 

6,240 

350 

1,444 

0 

4.167 

10,832 

8,686 

1,866 

16,064 

77 

2,689 

1,122 
121 

1,561 

620 

8,404 

80 

1,204 

0 

111,704 


Texas  and  Oklahoma  Rolling  Mill  Merger 

The  Texas  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and 
the  Osage  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Sand  Springs,  Okla.,  have 
been  merged  in  a  new  corporation  known  as  George  W. 
Armstrong  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  George  W. 
Armstrong  had  been  president  of  the  Texas  Rolling 
Mill  Co.  and  vice-president  of  the  Osage  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  The  product  at  Fort  Worth  is  merchant  ana  rein- 
forcing bars,  bolts,  nuts  and  spikes  and  the  annual 
capacity  is  15,000  tons.  The  capacity  of  the  Sand 
Springs  mill  is  10,000  tons  a  year  of  merchant  bar  iron 
and  reinforcing  steel.  It  is  expected  that  improvements 
will  be  made  at  both  plants. 


May  Imports  of  Ferromanganese  Very  Small 

Ferromanganese  imports  in  May  were  only  2187 
gross  tons,  according  to  data  furnished  The  Iron  Age. 
This  is  the  lowest  in  many  months  and  is  nearly  a  low 
record  for  the  war,  excepting  the  period  soon  after  the 
war's  inception  when  imports  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1915  were  only  548  tons  or  182  tons  per  month.  The 
May  imports  compare  with  an  average  of  6190  tons  per 
month  to  May  1,  1917,  and  bring  the  average  to  June  1 
down  to  5389  tons  per  month.  The  May  receipts  were 
through  the  respective  ports  as  follows:  1018  tons  at 
Baltimore,  1001  tons  at  Philadelphia,  168  tons  at  New 
Orleans;  none  at  Norfolk  or  New  York. 


Among  furnaces  blown  in  last  month  were  one  Ni- 
agara in  the  Buffalo  district,  Musconetcong  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Sheridan  in  Lebanon  Valley,  one  Eliza  (new)  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  one  Farrell  in  the  Shenango 
Valley,  one  Earlston,  Colonial  and  Adrian  in  western 


Recently  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  sold  about  200  tons 
of  mixed  iron  and  steel  scrap  for  which  it  secured  an 
average  of  about  $30  per  ton.  On  some  of  the  items, 
the  price  paid  for  the  scrap  was  almost  as  high  as 
when  the  equipment  was  installed  by  the  city. 
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A  CHAOTIC  CONDITION 


Government  Policy  on  Prices  Dominates 

Further    Advances    in    Pig    Iron — Scrap    Market 
Slumps  in  the  Middle  West 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  Government's  attitude 
on  prices  of  the  leading  materials  of  war  has  been 
only  increased  by  the  coal  fiasco  and  other  events 
of  the  past  week.  Producers  and  manufacturing 
consumers  of  steel  look  for  the  early  intervention 
of  a  deciding  power  that  will  bring  an  end  of  the 
present  chaos,  but  in  the  interval  business  apart 
from  Government  wants  is  largely  at  a  standstill. 
The  possibility  of  Government  intervention  on  a 
large  scale  in  steel,  coal,  metals,  and  other  import- 
ant markets,  has  a  widespread  repressing  and  un- 
settling influence. 

Meantime,  new  proofs  of  the  larger  place  Gov- 
ernment needs  are  already  taking  are  the  fact  that 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  sheet  mill  capacity  is  thus  oc- 
cupied; that  probably  two-thirds  of  the  users  of 
cold-rolled  strip  steel  are  producing  for  the  Govern- 
ment; that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  alone  is  turning 
out  material  for  the  one  ultimate  buyer  at  the  rate 
of  60,000  tons  of  plates  and  15,000  tons  of  steel 
bars  per  month. 

With  all  the  confusion  of  wide  spreads  in  prices, 
and  with  fewer  good-sized  transactions  to  guide, 
definite  advances,  some  of  them  very  large  jumps, 
are  again  to  be  recorded.  Pig  iron  is  generally  $2 
per  ton  higher;  prompt  furnace  coke  has  sold  at 
$16,  or  a  rise  of  $3;  leading  makers  of  wrought- 
iron  pipe  have  raised  their  prices  $10  to  $16  per 
ton;  light  rails  have  been  advanced  by  $10  to  $15, 
and  railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  by  $5  to  $10, 
while  some  makers  of  rivets  and  bolts  have  quoted 
10  p?r  cent  higher  within  the  week. 

The  distress  caused  by  delayed  deliveries  of 
materials  is  spreading,  and  more  plants  have  been 
forced  below  a  50  per  cent  operating  schedule.  Car 
builders  are  getting  barely  more  than  one-fourth 
the  plates  they  need.  Complaints  of  labor  shortage 
are  more  frequent,  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  admit  more  women  in  light  manufacturing  jobs. 

Indicating  the  length.s  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
make  sure  of  material  is  the  effort  of  a  large  elec- 
trical concern  to  close  for  first  quarter  for  6000  tons 
of  basic  iron,  to  be  shipped  to  a  steel  mill  for  con- 
version into  sheet  bars  and  finally  into  electrical 
.sheets. 

A  very  consideralile  demand  has  apf>eared  for 
electric  steel.  Three  months  ago  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  this  product,  and  it  was  sold  on  open-hearth 
specifications.  Government  activity  in  many  direc- 
tions has  caused  a  sudden  change,  and  now  makers 
are  four  months  behind  on  deliveries. 

The  structural  market  is  largely  a  Government 
affair.     For  the  new  projectile  plant  at  Charleston, 


W.  Va.,  2300  tons  are  called  for,  and  the  leading 
fabricator  has  taken  not  far  from  30,000  tons  in 
various  Government  contracts.  For  extending  its 
open-hearth  plant  at  Youngstown,  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  has  let  2500  tons  of  structural  steel. 

The  overhanging  of  Government  control  has  been 
plainly  a  factor  in  the  scrap  market,  which  in  West- 
ern districts  has  slumped  $2  to  $5  per  ton.  There 
were  other  influences  at  work  also.  The  recent 
excited  advance  was  too  rapid  to  stand  all  the  con- 
sequences of  short  selling  and  of  the  necessity  .some 
dealers  were  under  of  having  to  buy  two  tons  of 
material  in  order  to  secure  the  delivery  of  one. 

The  10,000  tons  of  foundry  iron  wanted  promptly 
by  the  Government  has  not  yet  been  distributed.  A 
distribution  is  also  expected  in  the  case  of  the 
60,000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron  for  Italy.  Only  lately, 
due  to  impossible  ocean  freights,  pig  iron  sent  to 
the  seaboard  for  export  to  Italy  had  to  be  resold 
and  shipped  back  to  the  Middle  West. 

Bessemer  iron  has  sold  at  $56  to  $58,  with  some 
makers  asking  $60,  and  basic  sales  were  made  at 
$52  to  $54,  with  present  quotations  $55  and  higher. 
Two  steel  mills  want  10,000  tons  each  of  basic  for 
the  first  half  of  1918.  In  spite  of  soaring  prices  and 
the  spectre  of  Government  control  there  is  steady 
buying  of  foundry  and  steel-making  irons. 

A  surprising  record  in  Lake  Superior  iron-ore 
shipments  was  made  in  June,  and  some  of  the  loss 
caused  by  the  late  opening  of  navigation  was  wiped 
out.  The  total  for  the  month  was  9,639,991  gross 
tons,  a  gain  of  132,415  tons  over  June,  1916.  Ship- 
ments to  July  1  were  16,135,135  tons,  a  loss  of 
3,480,432  tons  as  compared  with  the  same  time  last 
year. 

Coke  troubles  again  limited  pig-iron  production 
in  June,  the  total  for  the  month  falling  to  3,270,055 
tons,  or  109,002  tons  a  day,  against  3,417,340  tons 
in  May,  or  110,238  tons  a  day.  The  output  for  the 
first  half  of  1917,  at  19,069,892  tons,  shows  an  un- 
expected falling  off  from  that  of  19,410,453  tons  in 
the  first  half  of  1916.  Yet  349  furnaces  were  active 
July  1,  against  323  one  year  previous.  The  capacity 
active  as  July  came  in  was  112,155  tons  a  day, 
against  111,704  tons  a  day  for  340  furnaces  on 
June  1. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  July  2.  {By  Wire.) 
The  supply  of  semi-finished  steel  in  the  form  of  bil- 
lets and  sheet  bars  to  independent  finishing  mills  is 
steadily  jrrowing  .smaller,  and  this  is  cutting  down  out- 
put of  finished  material  very  considerably.  Steel  mills 
are  drawing  the  lines  closer  in  regard  to  new  selling, 
and  only  a  small  amount  of  new  business  is  being  put  on 
the  books  of  the  mills  at  this  time.  The  probable  Gov- 
ernment retiuirt-mcnts  of  steel  in  various  forms  are 
growing  steadily  larger,  and  until  the  mills  know  more 
definitely  how  much  of  their  product  must  go  to  the 
(iovernment,  they  will  not  .sell  very  freely  to  domestic 
cuHtomers.  The  fact  that  one  local  steel  interest  is  now 
furniKhing  about  OO.OOO  tons  of  plates  per  month  and 
15,000  ton.s  or  more  of  steel  bars,  while  sheet  mills  are 
«aid  to  l)e  furnishing  20  to  :U)  jjor  cent  of  output  to  the 
Government,  gives  some  idea  rf  what  the  eventual  Gov- 
ernment demands  will  be  when  they  are  .''haped  up  and 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  W^eek  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton: 
No.  2  X.  Philadelphia... 
No.  2,  Valley  furnace.  .  . 
No.  2  Southern.  Cin'ti... 
No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
No.  2,  furnace,  Chicago* 
Ba.sic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa.  . 
Basic,  Valley  furnace... 
Bes.semer,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 
Malleable  Bess..  Ch'go*. 
(Jray  forge,  Pittsburgh.  . 
L.   S.  charcoal,  Chicago.  . 


Rails,  Billets,  etc..      Per  Gross  Ton 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill     38.00  38.00 

O.-h.   rails,  heavy,  at  mill      40.00  40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh.    100.00  100.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Pittsburgh.    100.00  100.00 

O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh 105.00  105.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh   125.00  125.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 110.00  110.00 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh.  ..  .      95.00  95.00 


July  3, 

June  27, 

May  29 

July  5 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1916. 

i|!.~:£.<M> 

$50.75 

$45.50 

$19.75 

.-.i.oo 

53.00 

43.00 

18.25 

49.90 

47.90 

42.90 

16.90 

47.0)» 

45.00 

40.00 

14.00 

55.00 

55.00 

46.00 

19.00 

50.00 

50.00 

42.50 

19.50 

5a.<M> 

50.00 

42.00 

18.00 

ST-JJ.-V 

55.95 

45.95 

21.95 

55.00 

55.00 

46.00 

19.50 

47.95 

47.95 

40.95 

18.70 

57.00 

57.00 

50.25 

19.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Iron   bars,   Philadelphia  .  . 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 
.Steel  bars.  New  York .... 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.. 
Tank  plates.  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.. 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skelp,  sheared  steel.  P'gh 
Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh.  . 


Cents. 
4.659 
4.75 

4.RO 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 
9.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.25 


Cents. 
4.659 
4.75 
4.10 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 
9.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.25 


38.00 
40.00 
95.00 
95.00 
95.00 
110.00 
95.00 
90.00 


Cents. 
4.159 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.169 
7.00 
7.169 
4.00 
4.419 
3.50 
5.50 
4.25 


38.00 
40.00 
42.00 
42.00 
42.00 
69.00 
50.00 
50.00 


Cents. 
2.659 
2.50 
2.35 
2.75 
2.919 
3.25 
3.419 
2.50 
2.669 
2.35 
2.45 
2.75 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh... 
Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh.... 
Fence  wire,  base,  P'gh.. 
Barb  wire,  galv.,  P'gh.  .  . 


July  3,  June  27,  May  29,  July  5, 


1917. 
Cents. 

s.&o 

4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


1917. 
Cents. 
8.00 
9.75 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


1917. 
Cents. 
7.50 
9.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.45 
4.35 


Old  Material,      Per  Gross  Ton: 

Iron    rails,    Chicago $i7.00     $ 


Iron  rails,  Philadelphia . 
Carwheels,  Chicago  .  .  . 
Carwheels,  Philadelphia. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh . 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh.  . 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton) 
No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila.  .  .  . 
No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net) 


52.00 
37.00 

«s.oo 

Jii.OO 
40.00 

ss.oo 

3S.00 
39.00 

30.50 
57.00 

1,0.00 


49.00 
52.00 
43.00 
35.00 
45.00 
39.00 
39.00 
38.00 
39.00 
32.00 
57.00 
44.00 


$38.50 
35.00 
33.00 
30.00 
30.00 
26.00 
32.00 
26.00 
30.00 
26.00 
42.00 
36.00 


1916. 
Cents. 
2.90 
4.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.45 
3.35 


$18.00 
20.00 
12.00 
16.00 
16.00 
14.75 
14.00 
15.75 
16.00 
11.50 
19.50 
14.50 


$2.75 
2.50 
3.25 
3.50 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Coke,  Connellsville,      Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace   coke,    prompt.  ..  S|«15.00  $13.00  $8.50 

Furnace   coke,    future 9.50  9.50          8.00 

Foundrv  coke,   prompt...        25.00  14.00  9.50 

Foundry  coke,   future....      10.00  10.00          9.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents.     Cents.  Cents.     Cents. 

Lake  copper.    New  York.        31.15  32.50  32.50        27.00 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.   Y.       31.15  32.50  32.50        26.50 

Spelter,  St.  Louis 9.00  9.12%      9.37V2    10.75 

Spelter,    New    York 9.25  9.371/2      9.62%    H-OO 

Lead.    St.    Louis 11.25  11.50  11.22%      6.65 

Lead,    New   York 11.31^,    11. '70  11.37%      6.85 

Tin,    New    York 62.00  62.00  65.00        38.87% 

Antimony(Asiatic),  N.    Y.      19.00  19.00  24.00        16.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh    $12.00  $12.00  $8.50        $6.00 


come  to  the  mills.  It  is  now  believed  that  a  statement 
made  some  time  ago  that  40  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
the  finishing-  steel  mills  would  be  needed  for  Government 
purposes  was  not  an  over  statement  of  fact.  Prices 
continue  to  advance,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio  as 
several  weeks  ago.  All  grades  of  pig  iron  are  up  about 
$2  per  ton,  and  light  rails  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton.  Any 
prices  are  being  paid  for  plates,  also  for  hoops  and 
bands,  while  railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  are  higher 
by  $5  to  $10.  Two  leading  makers  of  iron  pipe  have 
put  out  lower  discounts,  showing  advances  of  $10  to  $16 
per  ton.  There  is  an  abnormal  demand  for  prompt  fur- 
nace coke,  and  it  has  sold  up  to  $16  per  net  ton  at  oven, 
for  shipment  to  Eastern  furnaces.  The  only  soft  spot  in 
the  whole  market  is  scrap,  new  buying  of  which  has 
suddenly  ceased,  the  high  prices  reached  having  set  both 
dealers  and  consumers  to  thinking  what  may  come  if  the 
Government  takes  hold  of  the  scrap  situation  and  regu- 
lates prices  that  shall  be  charged  for  it  to  the  steel 
mills.  Dealers  are  afraid  to  buy,  or  to  sell,  with  the  re- 
sult that  very  little  scrap  is  moving.  The  shortage  in 
labor  is  getting  more  acute  and  in  some  light  manufac- 
turing plants  women  are  now  doing  the  work  that  was 
formerly  done  by  men.  The  whole  steel  trade  is  in  a 
waiting  attitude  and  will  continue  so  until  more  is 
known  as  to  how  large  Government  purchases  are  going 
to  be  and  what  prices  will  be  paid  for  the  different  steel 
products.  Consumers  are  in  distress  for  lack  of  deliv- 
eries of  raw  materials,  and  their  output  is  being  cut 
down  very  much — in  some  cases  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Pig  Iron. — W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co.  report  that  the  aver- 
age price  of  Bessemer  iron  in  June  was  $53.26  on  sales 
of  1000  tons  or  more  and  of  basic  $49.15,  both  in  gross 
tons  at  Valley  furnace.  These  prices  show  an  advance 
in  Bessemer  in  June  over  May  of  $7.27  and  of  basic 
.$7.26.  the  highest  advances  in  both  grades  of  pig  iron 
ever  known  in  one  month  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
pig  iron  trade.     Actual  sales  of  Bessemer  and  basic  iron 


in  the  past  week  have  been  light,  not  because  of  lack  of 
inquiry,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  pig  iron  cannot  be 
had.  No  action  was  taken  last  week  on  the  inquiry  from 
Italy  for  60.000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron,  but  it  is  under- 
stood our  Government  will  insist  that  this  iron  be  fur- 
nished as  promptly  as  possible  and  a  local  committee  is 
now  at  work  trying  to  figure  out  where  the  iron  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  how  much  of  the  entire  order  each  furnace 
will  supply  that  is  making  Bessemer  iron.  The  United 
States  Government  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  of 
foundry  iron  for  delivery  as  promptly  as  the  furnaces 
can  turn  the  iron  out,  but  the  order  has  not  yet  been 
distributed.  There  have  been  sales  in  the  past  week  of 
Bessemer  iron  at  prices  ranging  from  $56  to  $58^  with 
some  sellers  now  quoting  $60,  but  no  actual  sales  have 
been  made  at  that  figure.  Sales  of  basic  have  been 
made  at  $52  to  $54,  and  sellers  are  now  quoting  $55  and 
higher  at  furnace.  Prices  on  No.  2  foundry  iron  are  $55 
at  Valley  furnace,  and  some  furnaces  are  quoting 
$60.  The  Whitaker  Glessener  Company,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  of  basic  iron  and 
the  Erie  Forge  Company  wants  the  same  amount,  both 
for  delivery  in  first  half  of  next  year.  The  General 
Electric  Company  is  inquiring  for  6000  tons  of  basic 
iron  for  first  quarter,  and  it  is  believed  this  iron  is  in- 
tended to  be  shipped  to  a  steel  mill  for  conversion  into 
open  hearth  sheet  bars,  these  to  be  rolled  into  electrical 
sheets  for  the  General  Electric  Company.  We  note  a 
sale  of  5000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  delivery  over  last 
half  of  this  year  at  $52  and  2000  tons  for  the  same  de- 
livery at  $53  at  Valley  furnace.  Sales  of  500  to  1500 
tons  of  Bessemer  have  been  made  at  $56  up  to  $58  at 
Valley  furnace.  We  note  sales  of  2500  to  3000  tons  of 
No.  2  foundry  iron  for  delivery  this  year  at  $55  Valley 
furnace,  also  a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  malleable  Bessemer 
iron  for  last  half  delivery  at  $55,  Valley  furnace.  We 
now  qnote  Bessemer  iron  at  $57  to  $58;  basic,  $52  to 
$54;  malleable  Bessemer,  $53  to  $55;  No.  2  foundry,  $55 
to  $58.  and  gray  forge,  $47  to  $48,  all  at  Valley  furnace 
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for  delivery  this  year.  The  freight  rate  from  Valley 
furnace  on  pig  iron  to  the  Cleveland-Pittsburgh  dis- 
tricts is  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — Very  little  is  being  done  in 
billets  and  sheet  bars,  as  the  steel  simply  cannot  be  had. 
Mills  that  roll  billets  and  sheet  bars  are  refusing  to 
sell  and  are  cutting  down  deliveries  of  steel  to  regular 
customers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  forging 
billets,  which  bring  anywhere  from  $125  to  $135  for 
ordinary  carbons.  Nothing  has  been  done  on  the  in- 
quiry for  10,000  tons  of  forging  billets  noted  in  this 
report  last  week,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
can  be  had. 

We  now  quote  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets  at 
$95  to  $100  and  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at 
$105  to  $110,  maker's  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  We 
quote  forging  billets  at  $125  to  $135  per  ton  for  ordinary 
sizes  and  carbons,   f.o.b.   maker's  mill. 

Ferromanganese. — As  noted  in  this  report  last  week, 
the  new  inquiry  for  80  per  cent  domestic  ferroman- 
ganese for  delivery  over  last  half  of  this  year  and  also 
in  the  first  half  of  next  year  is  active.  For  delivery  over 
last  half  of  this  year,  we  quote  80  per  cent  domestic 
ferromanganese  at  $425  and  for  first  half  of  next  year 
$400  per  gross  ton  at  maker's  furnaces.  Small  lots 
of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  spot  shipment  are  still 
bringing  $200  up  to  $250  per  gross  ton  at  furnace.  We 
quote  18  to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  $80  to  $85  per 
gross  ton  at  maker's  furnace.  The  new  demand  for 
Bessemer  for  silvery  iron  is  only  fairly  active,  most  con- 
sumers being  covered  over  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  furnaces  are  sold  up  for  the  same  period.  One 
sale  of  100  tons  of  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  has 
been  made  at  $95  at  furnace  for  fairly  prompt  delivery, 
which  is  $6  per  ton  higher  than  what  are  regarded  as 
regular  prices. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  $90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $51  to  $52,  8  per  cent 
$52  to  $53,  9  per  cent,  $54  to  $55,  10  per  cent,  $55  to  $56,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $57  to  $58.  AH  f.o.b.  makers'  furnace. 
Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these 
furnaces  having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton  for 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh   district. 

Steel  Rails. — Nothing  is  being  done  in  new  orders  for 
standard  sections,  but  the  new  demand  for  light  rails 
is  very  active,  and  prices  are  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton 
higher  and  very  great  trouble  is  experienced  in  finding 
any  new  light  rails  for  fairly  prompt  shipment.  The 
Cambria  and  Carnegie  Steel  companies  are  reported 
sold  up  for  a  year  or  more  on  light  rails,  with  the  re- 
sult that  rerolling  rail  mills  are  now  getting  as  much 
for  their  rerolled  light  rails  as  is  being  charged  for 
new  light  rails.  One  sale  of  about  75  tons  of  25  to 
45  lb.  rerolling  rails  is  reported  at  $84,  maker's  mill. 
Prices  on  new  light  rails  and  on  standard  sections  are 
given  on  page  48. 

Structural  Material. — Very  little  new  business  is  be- 
ing placed  and  most  of  it  is  coming  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  has  taken  about 
2500  tons  for  extensions  to  the  open  hearth  building  of 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Mill  prices  on  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  range 
from  4.50c.  to  4.75c.  at  mill  for  delivery  late  this  year. 
Small  lots  from  warehouse  range  from  5.50c.  up  to  6c,, 
depending  on  quantity  and  delivery  wanted. 

Plates. — It  is  now  stated  that  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  alone  is  furnishing  about  (JO.OOO  tons  of  steel  plates 
per  month  to  the  Government,  and  this  (juantity  may 
be  increased  before  very  long.  It  is  impossible  to  f]Uote 
accurately  prices  on  plates,  as  each  sale  made  depends 
entirely  on  whether  the  buyer  is  a  regular  customer  of 
the  mill,  the  (|uantity  wanted  and  the  delivery.  No  or- 
ders are  being  placed  for  steel  cars,  and  the  steel  car 
builders  cannot  get  plateH  from  the  mills  to  build  cars 
already  on  their  books.  It  is  said  that  the  two  leading 
steel  car  interests  are  not  getting  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  plates  they  actually  need  We  now  quote  %  in. 
and  heavier  sheared  plates  at  9c.  to  10c.  at  mill  for 
delivery  in  third  and  fourth  f|uarterH.  while  small  lots 
from  warehouse  for  fairly  prompt  delivery  bring  12c. 
and  higher.  Mills  are  quoting  10c.  to  12c.  on  ship  plates 
to  domestic  yards.     The  above  prices  apply  only  on  do- 


mestic  orders,   Government  purchases   being   at   much 
lower  figures. 

Tin  Plate. — Conditions  in  this  trade  are  the  same  as 
noted  last  week.  The  mills  now  believe  they  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  expected  abnormal  demand  for  bright  plate 
to  be  made  into  containers  for  perishable  foods  and  are 
bending  every  energy  they  possibly  can  to  achieve  this 
result.  At  the  recent  wage  conference  at  Atlantic  City» 
N.  J.,  between  tin  plate  mills  that  sign  the  Amalga- 
mated scale  and  officials  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion, the  latter  were  sounded  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Amalgamated  tin  plate  mills  would  work 
on  Sundays  to  help  out  the  Government  demand,  and 
the  answer  was  that,  if  absolutely  necessary,  it  was 
certain  that  the  men  working  in  the  tin  plate  mills 
would  be  loyal  enough  to  do  this.  It  may  be  that,  be- 
fore long,  some  tin  plate  mills  may  work  Sundays,  if 
the  steel  can  be  had.  On  small  current  orders,  primes 
are  selling  from  stock  at  about  $12  per  base  box. 
Nominal  prices  on  terne  plate  for  which  the  demand  is 
dull  are  given  on  page  48. 

Sheets. — More  and  more  of  the  output  of  all  grades 
of  sheets  being  made  by  the  mills  is  being  diverted 
to  the  Government  on  direct  and  indirect  business.  It 
is  said  that  at  present  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  entire 
output  of  sheets  is  going  to  the  Government  and  that 
when  the  orders  for  the  cantonments  are  placed,  the 
percentage  of  output  of  sheet  mills  for  Government 
purposes  will  be  close  to  50  per  cent.  Sales  of  sheets 
to  regular  customers  are  being  steadily  restricted  and  a 
half  dozen  or  more  of  the  leading  sheet  mills  are  out  of 
the  market  as  sellers.  Premiums  over  regular  mill 
prices  of  $10  to  $25  per  ton  are  being  paid  on  all  grades 
of  sheets  for  fairly  prompt  delivery.  Mill  prices  in 
effect  to  regular  customers  are  given  on  page  48. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — It  is  said  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  is  now  furnishing  about  15,000  tons  of  steel  bars 
per  month  to  the  Government  and  that  this  amount  will 
shortly  be  largely  increased.  Mills  are  drawing  the 
lines  tighter  on  selling  and  on  conserving  as  much  of 
their  output  as  they  possibly  can  for  the  expected  Gov- 
ernment demand.  Most  makers  of  steel  bars  are  sold 
up  for  six  months  to  a  year  ahead.  Prices  of  iron  and 
steel  bars  being  quoted  by  the  mills  to  regular  cus- 
tomers are  given  on  page  48. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Small  lots  of  steel  hoops  for 
fairly  prompt  shipment  are  being  sold  at  5.50c.  to  6c., 
but  mill  prices  to  regular  customers  range  from  4.50c. 
to  5c.  One  leading  maker  took  a  contract  last  week 
for  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  steel  hoops  for  indefinite 
delivery  at  4.50c.  at  mill.  Steel  bands  range  from  5c. 
to  6c.  at  mill,  but  sales  for  fairly  prompt  delivery  have 
been  made  up  to  7c.  at  mill. 

Muck  Bar. — High  grade  muck  bar,  made  from  all 
pig  iron  is  quoted  at  about  $100  per  gross  ton,  maker's 
mill. 

Wire  Rods. — Makers  report  the  new  domestic  de- 
mand for  wire  rods  is  heavy,  and  there  also  is  a  large 
export  demand,  especially  from  Canada.  We  note  a 
sale  of  500  tons  of  soft  open-hearth  rods  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment  at  $95  per  gross  ton,  maker's  mill. 
One  leading  interest  covered  its  regular  customers 
some  time  ago  on  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods 
at  considerably  under  this  price.  We  also  note  a  good 
(Jemand  for  high  carbon  rods  made  from  special  steel. 
There  would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  $100  and  higher, 
per  gross  ton  at  maker's  mill  for  soft  Bessemer  or 
open-hearth  rods  for  export  shipment,  if  the  mills  could 
spare  them.    Prices  are  given  in  detail  on  page  48. 

Wire  Products. — The  order  recently  placed  by  the 
Government  for  wire  nails  was  41,320  kegs,  of  which 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  took  half  and  the  other 
half  was  divided  among  six  or  seven  independent  mills. 
The  price  was  $3.20  base,  per  keg,  f.o.b.  at  mill,  de- 
liveries to  be  made  in  about  60  days.  The  demand  for 
wire  nails  is  fairly  heavy.  All  the  leading  makers  are 
refusing  to  take  contracts,  and  instead  are  selling  wire 
nails  for  indefinite  delivery,  the  price  to  be  paid  to  be 
that  in  effect  by  the  mills  to  jobbers  at  the  time  ship- 
ments are  made.  In  this  way,  the  independent  mills 
are  protecting  themselves  in  case  the  market  should  be 
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higher  when  shipments  are  made,  and  the  jobber  is 
protected  should  the  price  be  lowered.  There  is  a  heavy 
export  demand  for  wire  nails,  this  coming  largely  from 
South  America,  Japan  and  Australia. 

There  is  still  some  confusion  among  jobbers  of  wire 
and  wire  nails  in  large  cities  over  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  wire  products  being  charged  to  its  regular 
trade  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  is  $16  per 
ton  less  than  the  independent  mills  are  quoting.  Re- 
ports that  wire  nails  had  sold  by  the  mills  at  $5  base, 
per  keg  are  untrue.  None  of  the  mills  is  quoting  above 
$4  base,  per  keg,  at  mill.  Detailed  prices  on  wire  and 
wire  nails  in  effect  by  the  independent  mills  are  given 
on  page  48. 

Shafting. — Makers  report  the  new  demand  for  shaft- 
ing heavy,  and  some  large  contracts  are  said  to  have 
been  placed  lately  by  motor  concerns  which  have  taken 
contracts  to  build  motor  trucks  and  other  vehicles  for 
the  Government.  This  new  business  is  expected  to 
more  than  offset  the  falling  off  in  new  demand  for 
shafting  from  builders  of  pleasure  cars.  The  imple- 
ment makers  are  specifying  at  only  a  fair  rate,  but  the 
screw  stock  machine  people  are  taking  in  shafting  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  shipped.  Local  makers  are  pretty  well 
covered  over  the  remainder  of  this  year.  Deliveries  of 
%-m.  and  smaller  can  be  made  in  60  to  90  days,  but  on 
%-in.  to  31/^-in.  and  4-in.  not  earlier  than  four  to  five 
months.  Discounts  on  cold  rolled  shafting  are  firm, 
ranging  from  list  to  10  and  5  per  cent  off,  depending 
on  the  order  and  deliveries  wanted. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — In  the  railroad 
spike  market,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  prices, 
as  of  where  to  get  the  steel  to  make  them.  One  leading 
maker  that  has  its  own  steel,  is  out  of  the  market  as  a 
seller  this  year,  and  other  makers  are  not  getting  more 
than  20  to  25  per  cent  of  normal  needs  of  steel.  New 
inquiry  is  heavy,  some  of  the  leading  railroads  asking 
prices  on  contracts  for  delivery  in  first  half  of  1918.  A 
heavy  general  advance  in  prices  on  all  kinds  of  spikes 
has  taken  place,  and  contracts  have  been  at  5c.  per  lb. 
on  9/16-in.  and  larger,  and  7c.  per  lb.  base  on  smaller 
sizes.  Boat  spikes  to  regular  customers  are  being  fur- 
nished at  7c.  but  there  is  an  abnormal  inquiry  for  boat 
spikes  coming  to  local  makers  which  they  are  turning 
away  as  they  cannot  get  enough  steel  for  boat  spikes 
to  supply  regular  customers. 

Many  former  users  of  5/16-in.  spikes  are  now  using 
%  in.  Prices  on  track  bolts  are  also  higher,  due  to  in- 
ability of  makers  to  get  steel.  The  new  higher  prices 
on  railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  are  given  in  detail 
on  page  48. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — It  is  said  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  users  of  cold  rolled  strip  steel  are  furnishing 
material  indirectly  for  the  government.  The  new  de- 
mand is  heavy,  but  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
users  of  cold  rolled  strip  steel  not  to  buy  too  far  ahead, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  This  also  pre- 
vails with  the  mills  to  some  extent  and  they  are  con- 
fining sales  to  delivery  within  60  days  and  are  still 
insisting  that  50  per  cent  of  the  specification  on  any 
contract  placed  must  accompany  contracts,  and  the 
other  50  per  cent  must  come  forward  in  30  days.  On 
contracts  of  this  kind,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill, 
while  on  small  current  orders,  prices  range  from  10  to 
12c.,  at  mill.  Terms  are  30  days  net,  less  2  per  cent 
off  for  cash  in  10  days,  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lbs.  or 
more. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Makers  of  nuts  and  bolts  were  in 
conference  last  week,  discussing  trade  conditions,  but 
made  no  changes  in  prices,  the  discounts  on  nuts  and 
bolts  as  adopted  on  April  12  last  still  being  in  effect. 
The  new  demand  is  heavy,  but  makers  of  nuts  and  bolts 
report  the  supply  of  steel  from  the  mills  is  getting  less, 
and  this  is  cutting  down  output  of  nuts  and  bolts  very 
much.  No  attention  is  paid  to  export  demand,  as  mak- 
ers do  not  have  the  nuts  and  bolts  to  spare,  and  in  ad- 
dition it  is  impossible  to  get  cars  and  bottoms  for  ex- 
port shipments,  discounts  as  adopted  on  April  12,  last 
are  given  in  detail  on  page  48. 

Rivets. — The  new  demand  is  heavy,  and  the  recent 
advance  in  price  of  $10  per  ton  is  holding  firm.  Makers 
of  rivets  report  they  are  not  getting  nearly  as  much 


steel  as  they  need  and  the  supply  is  getting  shorter. 
Prices  on  structural  rivets  for  delivery  up  to  Oct.  1, 
only  are  $5.25  per  100  lb.,  base,  and  on  cone  head  boiler 
rivets  $5.35  base,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Terms 
are  30  days  net,  or  one  half  of  1  per  cent  off  for  cash  in 
10  days. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Reading,  Pa., 
and  A.  M.  Byers,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  have  issued  new 
cards  on  wrought  iron  pipe,  showing  heavy  advances 
in  price.  Discounts  on  %-in.  to  %-in.  have  been  lowered 
7  points,  an  advance  of  $14  per  ton;  %-in.  to  6-in.  5 
points,  an  advance  of  $10,  and  7  to  12-in.,  7  points,  an 
advance  of  $14  per  ton.  New  cards  have  been  issued  on 
steel  pipe  during  the  past  week,  and  there  has  been  for 
some  time  a  very  wide  range  in  prices  on  steel  pipe 
being  quoted  by  the  different  mills.  The  National  Tube 
Co.  is  still  using  the  discounts  of  April  1,  which  are 
$12  per  ton  less  than  some  of  the  independent  mills, 
and  $28  to  $38  per  ton  less  than  prices  being  named  on 
steel  pipe  by  Labelle  Iron  Works  and  Wheeling  Steel 
&  Iron  Co.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  any  sales  of 
iron  or  steel  pipe  being  made  are  largely  at  whatever 
prices  mills  care  to  name.  The  National  Tube  Co.  is 
not  seeking  new  business,  and  has  not  been  for  months, 
trying  as  best  it  can  to  take  care  of  its  regular  cus- 
tomers on  the  April  1  discounts.  Other  independent 
mills  are  quoting  to  regular  customers  the  discounts 
of  May  1,  while  Labelle  and  Wheeling  are  quoting 
the  discounts  which  these  two  mills  recently  adopted. 
Very  little  iron  or  steel  pipe  remains  to  be  sold  this 
year,  the  mills  being  practically  covered  up  to  Jan. 
1,  and  several  makers  of  iron  and  steel  pipe  have 
contracts  to  be  filled  early  next  year.  This  same 
condition  applies  on  oil  country  goods,  the  new  de- 
mand for  which  is  abnormally  heavy.  Prices  on  oil 
country  goods  depend  entirely  on  whether  the  buyer 
is  a  regular  customer,  how  soon  he  wants  the  material 
and  the  quantity.  Nearly  every  sale  made  carries 
heavy  premium  prices.  On  butt  weld  iron  and  steel 
pipe,  mills  cannot  make  deliveries  in  less  than  10  to  12 
weeks.  There  are  still  large  inquiries  for  gas  and  oil 
lines,  but  these  are  being  turned  down,  as  the  mills,  in 
their  congested  condition,  cannot  possibly  supply  the 
pipe.  The  new  discounts  in  effect  on  iron  pipe  and  those 
on  steel  pipe  adopted  May  1,  still  being  quoted  by- 
some  of  the  mills,  are  given  on  page  48. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Conditions  in  the  boiler  tube  trade 
show  no  change.  Mills  are  sold  up  for  6  to  12  months, 
and  any  sales  of  iron  or  steel  tubes  carry  very  heavy- 
premiums  in  prices.  It  is  said  that  both  iron  and  steel 
tubes  have  sold  at  $50  per  ton  advance  over  prices  in- 
dicated in  the  nominal  discount  which  long  ago  became 
obsolete.  The  Government  is  making  very  large  de- 
mands on  the  mills  for  both  iron  and  steel  tubes,  and 
these  contracts  are  being  shipped  out  as  fast  as  the 
mills  can  make  the  material.  On  seamless  steel  tub- 
ing, one  leading  maker  is  practically  sold  up,  not  only 
for  this  year,  but  for  nearly  all  of  next  year.  Nominal 
discounts  on  iron  and  steel  tubes,  which  are  very  mucb 
below  the  actual  prices  being  paid,  are  given  on  page  48. 

Old  MateriaL — The  local  scrap  market  has  quieted 
down  very  materially  in  new  demand,  and  for  the  past 
week  very  little  material  has  been  moving  from  dealers 
to  consumers.  Prices  are  softer,  and  on  most  grades 
of  scrap  have  gone  off  from  $1  to  $3  per  ton,  the 
heaviest  decline  having  been  in  steel  melting  scrap, 
which  is  $3  to  $4  per  ton  lower.  Some  dealers  here 
believe  the  Government  is  going  to  take  hold  of  the 
scrap  situation,  and  regulate  prices,  and  for  this  reason- 
dealers  are  not  anxious  to  sell,  and  consumers  are 
pretty  well  covered  ahead  and  are  not  buying  until 
they  know  more  definitely  what  the  Government  is 
going  to  do.  There  is  an  insistent  heavy  demand  for 
low  phosphorus  melting  stock,  also  for  borings  and 
turnings,  and  for  sheet  bar  crop  ends,  and  prices  on 
these  grades  have  declined  less  than  on  other  kinds 
of  scrap.  The  scrap  list  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad; 
east,  closed  Tuesday,  July  3,  while  the  list  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania lines  west  closes  July  6,  but  local  dealers 
have  not  bid  on  either  lists;  in  fact,  are  not  buying  or 
selling  scrap  until  the  situation  as  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment will  do  has  cleared  to  some  extent.     The  be- 
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lief  is  that  prices  may  decline  still  further,  if  the 
present  inactivity  should  last  for  any  length  of  time. 
We  note  a  sale  of  six  hundred  tons  of  low  phosphorus 
plates  and  billet  ends  at  $56  per  gross  ton  delivered 
to  consumer's  mills.  Prices  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh 
and  other  consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh 
freight  rates,  per  gross  ton,  are  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville.  Follansbee,  Brackenridge. 
Monessen,    Midland   and   Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $42.00  to  $43.00 

No.   1  foundry  cast 36.00  to  38.00 

Rerolling  rails.  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,   Md.,  and 

Franklin,  Pa 46.00  to  48.00 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheet    scrap...  34.00  to  35.00 
Bundled   sheet   scrap,   sides   and   ends, 
f.o.b.     consumers'     mill,     Pittsburgh 

district 28.00  lo  29.00 

Bundled   sheet   stamping  scrap...*....  25.00  to  26.00 

No.   1   railroad  malleable  stock 36.00  to  37.00 

Railroad   grate   bars 19.00  to  20.00 

I^ow  phosphorus  melting  stock 58.00  to  60.00 

Iron  car  axles 58.00  to  60.00 

Steel    car   axles 60.00  to  65.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel 63.00  to  65.00 

No.   1   busheling  scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

Machine-shop    turnings    21.00  to  22.00 

Old    carwheels    39.00  to  40.00 

Cast-iron  borings    22.00  to  23.00 

♦Sheet  bar  crop  ends 55.00  to  58.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought  scrap 45.00  to  46.00 

Heavy  .steel   axle   turnings 29.00  to  30.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast   scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

•Shipping  point. 

Coke. — The  scarcity  of  cars  and  the  heavy  demand 
for  blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  have  put 
up  prices  very  rapidly,  and  in  the  last  few  days  high 
grade  blast  furnace  coke  for  delivery  to  eastern  fur- 
naces shipped  over  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  has  sold 
at  $16,  and  for  delivery  to  Mahoning  and  Shenango 
blast  furnaces  over  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
railroad  has  sold  at  $14.50  to  $15  per  net  ton,  at  oven. 
There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  all  the  blast  furnace 
coke  that  is  offered.  One  large  consumer  in  the  Chi- 
cago district  has  been  buying  very  freely  for  some 
time  and  offering  practically  any  prices  that  producers 
ask  to  get  the  coke.  Some  very  large  contracts  for 
blast  furnace  coke  expired  June  30,  and  these  have  not 
been  renewed.  Instead,  shippers  on  these  contracts 
have  agreed  to  furnish  regular  customers  with  coke, 
prices  to  be  fixed  from  month  to  month.  This  is  re- 
sulting in  a  very  large  demand  for  prompt  coke  and 
still  higher  prices  are  predicted.  The  car  supply  is 
bad,  having  averaged  less  than  60  per  cent  last  week. 
We  now  quote  best  grades  of  blast  furnace  coke  for 
prompt  shipment  at  $15  to  $16  per  net  ton,  at  oven, 
but  we  omit  prices  on  contract  blast  furnace  coke  as 
nothing  is  being  done.  We  quote  best  grade  of  72- 
hour  foundry  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at  $18  to  $14 
and  on  contracts  made  some  time  ago,  $10  per  net 
ton,  at  oven.  The  Connellsville  Courier  gives  the  out- 
put of  coke  in  the  upper  and  lower  Connellsville 
regions  for  the  week  ending  June  23  as  361,661,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  week  of  7209  tons.  The 
output  this  week  in  the  upper  and  lower  Connellsville 
regions  will  no  doubt  show  a  large  falling  off  as  com- 
pared with  last  week,  owing  to  the  holiday  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Coke  workers  are  likely  to  lose  two 
or  three  days  on  account  of  this  holiday. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  July  2. 
Little  change  is  di.scernibU'  in  this  market.  The 
producers  of  steel  are  stili  awaiting  information  as 
to  what  portion  of  the  (iovernment  needs  will  be 
assigned  to  them  individually.  One  Western  mill  has 
been  called  on  to  supply  16,000  ton.s  of  plates,  shapes 
and  bars  as  a  part  of  its  (juota.  Kven  at  present 
prices,  a  great  deal  of  busine.ss  could  he  had  were  the 
mills  ready  to  accept  it.  Agricultural  interests  are 
inquiring  for  miscellaneous  material,  largely  bars  and 
small  .thape.s  for  first  half  1JM8  delivery.  Later  the 
wiills  will  figure  on  these  incjuiries,  but  first  they  want 
to  hear  from  the  Government,  Oriental  buyers  are 
findmg  this  market  a  more  precarious  source  of  p'ates. 
Steel  men  here  expect  that  export  licensea  u'timately 
\f\\\  be  issued  by  the  Government,     Not  a  single  struc- 


tural award  was  announced  this  week.  Standard  rail- 
road spikes  are  up  one-quarter  cent  to  4.25c.  Southern 
furnaces  are  getting  most  of  the  business  in  pig  iron, 
all  grades  of  which  are  firmly  held  at  the  prices  of 
last  week.  In  old  material,  declines  are  general  in  a 
quiet  market. 

Pig  Iron. — Quotations  stand  generally  at  the  levels 
of  a  week  ago.  As  compared  with  the  activity  of  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  market  is  quiet,  although  a  few 
fair-sized  inquiries  are  current.  Business  has  been 
largely  centered  in  Southern  iron,  although  its  sellers 
have  drawn  the  lines  tighter  around  last  half  deliveries. 
The  plan  of  the  leading  Southern  producer  is  to  sell  a 
standard  No.  2  only  in  conjunction  with  quantities  for 
first-half  delivery,  in  which  case  it  quotes  $49,  Chicago. 
Sales  of  last-quarter  iron  have  been  made  on  this  price 
and  basis.  About  6000  tons  of  prompt  low  silicon 
Southern  have  been  sold  at  $44.50  Birmingham,  a  local 
pipe  company  taking  3000  tons  of  July  and  a  plow  com- 
pany 1500  tons  at  this  price.  Other  makers  have  ob- 
tained $49.50  Birmingham  for  last-quarter  iron  running 
1.75  per  cent  silicon  and  over.  The  leading  Southern 
producer  offers  various  grades  as  follows:  Silicon,  3  per 
cent  and  over,  $46.50,  Birmingham;  2.75  and  over,  $46; 
2.50  and  over,  $45..50;  2.25  and  over,  $45;  2  per  cent 
and  over,  $44.50,  and  1.75  and  over,  $44.25,  all  for  first 
half  of  1918.  Jackson  County  8  per  cent  silvery  is 
nominal  at  $70  to  $80,  furnace.  Tennessee  8  per  cent 
is  around  $57.75,  Chicago.  Charcoal  iron  is  unchanged, 
with  a  limited  quantity  still  obtainable  for  last  half  and 
first  half.  The  following  quotations  are  for  iron  deliv- 
ered at  consumers'  yards,  except  those  for  Northern 
foundry,  malleable  Bessemer,  and  basic  irons,  which  are 
f.o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching  charge 
averaging  50c.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  1  to  4  .  .  .$57.00  to  $62.00 
Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  5  and  6 

and   Scotch    57.00  to  62.00 

Northern   coke   foundry.   No.    1 55.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 55.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  3 54.50 

Northern  high-phosphorus  foundry    55.00 

Southern  coke  No.   1  f'dry  and  1  soft 49.50 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft 49.00 

Malleable  Bessemer    55.00 

Basic    55.00 

Tiow-phosphorus    85.00 

Silvery,    8    per    cent 70.00  to  80.00 

Sheets. — The  Government  requirements  for  sheets 
are  giving  considerable  concern  to  the  mills,  representa- 
tives of  which  leave  for  the  East  today  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  which  the  situation  will  be  discussed.  The 
leading  Western  maker  is  not  quoting.  One  other  puts 
No.  28  black  at  9c.,  Pittsburgh;  No.  10  blue  annealed  at 
8.75c.,  and  galvanized  at  lie.  September  delivery,  and 
a  small  tonnage  to  sell.  The  jobbers  have  made  no 
changes  in  their  quotations. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  9.50c.;  No  28 
black,  9.50c.  ;  and  No.  28  galvanized,  lie. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Tie  plates  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  $70,  Chicago;  standard  railroad  spikes  to 
4.25c.  base;  small  spikes  to  4.50c.  base,  and  track  bolts 
to  5.25c.  base.  There  is  some  inquiry  for  fastenings,  but 
in  the  aggregate  it  is  not  great.  For  rails  inquiry  is 
small. 

Quotations  are  as  follows  :  Standard  railroad  spikes  4  25c 
bane;  hmall  spikes,  4.50c..  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts 
5.21.  c,  (III  hi  carloads.  Chicago;  tie  plates,  $70  f.o.b  mill  net 
ton;  standard  section  Kossemer  rails,  Chicago,  $3S  base  • 
open  hearth.  $40;  I'ght  rails,  25  to  45  lb.,  $65;  16  to  20  lb' 
$66;    12   lb..   $67;   S  lb.,   $68;   angle  bar.s,   3.25c.,  base. 

Rivets  and  Bolts. — As  a  result  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  situation  and  the  smaller  production  be- 
cause of  shortages  of  labor  and  materials,  the  leading 
interest  has  advanced  its  prices  10  per  cent.  Other 
makers  have  yet  to  follow  and  the  following  mill  and 
jobbing  quotations  are  unchanged: 

Mill  ((notations  ari'  without  change,  as  follows-  Carriage 
boltM  up  to  %  X  6  In.,  rolled  thread.  40;  cut  thread  3',-''i/T- 
larK.T  M  ZfH,  25;  machine  Ixilt.s  up  lo  %  x  4  in.,  lolleil  thread' 
wllh  hot-prcHH<«d  M((U.ire  nnts,  10-10;  cut  thread  40'  l-iree 
Hi'/.e.  ;{0  ;  Klrnlet-p.ilnl  <'oa(h  wrcws,  45;  hot-prossed  nuts 
Hiiuan-,  12  10  off  pi-r  100  lb.;  hexaKon,  $1.90  off  Structur-ii 
rlvjtH.  %  to  IV.  In..  5  4  39c..  base.  Chicago.  In  carload  ots 
bi)  iHr  riv  tH,  10c.  arlditional 

Htorc  prIct'M  nrc  as  follows:  Structural  rivets,  5  50c  •  boiler 
rlvHlH,  r>.Ortr,  :  machine  bolls  up  to  %  x  4  In.,  40-10  •' lareer 
M  ;;..«,    3;.-..  ;    carrl.iKc    bolts    up   to    %    x    6    in..    40-21/.-    lareer 

''"'win'   •V'»-l"'«'''«''''   ''"'"•   -'"I*''"'*'.    »•'».  and   hexagon    $3   off 
Iicr  100  11)   ;  |;iK  m-n-WM,  no  per  cent  off  f  >    on 
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Ferroalloys. — For  early  delivery  80  per  cent  ferro- 
manganese  is  quoted  at  $450,  and  for  the  first  half  at 
$400.  Ten  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  has  been 
bought  at  $100,  Jackson  County  furnace. 

Plates. — Only  one  producer  names  a  quotation  for 
plates,  and  that  mill  is  taking  some  business  at  10c. , 
delivery  in  the  third  quarter.  Common  tank  plates 
range  up  to  lie,  Pittsburgh.  Where  Oriental  ship- 
builders will  get  material  is  a  question,  although  it  is 
expected  that  the  United  States  Government  will  take 
cognizance  of  their  needs  and  issue  export  licenses. 
Government  business  is  not  largely  in  evidence,  although 
a  local  mill  will  furnish  some  plates  on  a  requisition  for 
16,000  tons  of  steel,  including  plates,  shapes  and  bars. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  of  plates  out  of  jobbers' 
stocks,  5c. 

Structural  Material. — Not  a  single  structural  job  is 
reported  for  the  week  just  ended,  neither  is  there  any 
new  car  business.  Only  one  mill  quotation  is  available 
and  that  is  supplied  by  an  Eastern  producer  which 
quotes  6c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  limited  quantities,  third  quar- 
ter delivery.     The  quotation  of  jobbers  is  unchanged. 

Jobbers  quote  6c.  for  material  out  of  warehouse. 

Bars. — The  one  quotation  obtainable  for  mild  steel 
bars  is  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  taking  a  freight  rate  of  0.189c. 
per  100  lb.  Rail  carbon  bars  are  stronger  at  4.50c.  to 
4.75.,  Chicago.  Iron  bars  are  held  at  4.50c.  to  5c.,  some 
makers  asserting  they  have  none  to  sell  even  at  the 
higher  price.    Jobbers'  quotations  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows:  Soft 
steel   bars,    4.50c.  ;    bar    iron,    4.50c.    to    5c. ;    reinforcing   bars. 

4  50c     base,    with   5c.    extra  for   twisting  in   sizes    %    in.   and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes  ;  shafting  list  plus 

5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Wire  Products. — The  leading  interest  adheres  to  its 
nominal  quotation,  3.20c.  for  wire  nails,  and  correspond- 
ing prices  for  other  products.  The  prices  of  the  inde- 
pendent makers  to  jobbers,  per  100  lb.,  Pittsburgh,  are 
as  follows: 

Plain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4,189  ;  wire  nails, 
$4,189;  painted  barb  wire,  $4-339;  galvanized  barb  wire, 
$5,039  ;  polished  staples,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  staples,  $5,039  ; 
all  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Old  Material — The  market  has  turned  quiet  and  the 
result  of  its  being  left  severely  alone  by  buyers  of  all 
kinds  has  resulted  in  declines  for  nearly  every  item  on 
the  list.  We  quote  for  delivery  at  buyers'  works,  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old  iron  rails *tI-?S  i°  *l^-^^ 

Relaying  rails    59.50  to  60.00 

Old   carwheels    ^JA^l°  5^-^n 

Old  steel  rails,   rerolling 47.00  to  47.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 49.50  to  50.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 36.00  to  38.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  36.00  to  38.00 

Shoveling  steel 34.00  to  36.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 24.00  to  25.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars *!5-99  1°  ^tn'^?. 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 46.50  to  47.00 

Steel   angle   bars 40.50  to  41.00 

Iron  car  axles 50.50  to  51.50 

Steel    car   axles !^-2^  1°  5?nn 

No.   1  railroad  wrought 40.00  to  41.00 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 37.50  to  38.00 

(""lit     fnre-p  36.50  tO      3  <.0U 

Pines  and   flues 28.00  to    29.00 

No    1   busheUng  ■■■.::..    30.00  to    31.00 

No  2  bushliinf: :..::.:.: 22.00  to  23.00 

steel  knuckles  and  couplers 41.00  to  42.00 

Steel    springs    ^1.50  to  42.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rmgs. .  26.50  to  27.00 

Boiler  punchings   36.50  to  37.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 50.00  to  t.u.&u 

Machine-shop   turnings    !»•""  to  la.ou 

Cast  borings 1800  to  19.00 

No.   1  cast  scrap 30.^.0  to  di.&o 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap ^^^5  i°  H'Z 

rirnto    h'lrt!  ^4.»U  lO      ia.\)V 

Brake  shoes 24.50  to    25.00 

Railroad  malleable    33.00  to    33.50 

Agricultural   malleable    28.00  to    29.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.— The  United  States  Government  has 
placed  300  tons  with  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  for  the  naval  training  station  at  Great 
Lake,  111.  The  order  was  placed  with  no  delay  and  in  a 
manner  that  indicated  knowledge  of  the  requirements. 


Livingston,  Mont.,  has  placed  1500  tons  with  the  Amer- 
ican Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.     Quotations  are  unchanged. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipeT  4  in.,  $68.50  ;  6  in.  and  larger,  $65.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  July  2. 

Brisk  inquiry  in  many  lines  aside  from  plates,  with 
better  business  in  pig  iron,  has  marked  the  trade  here- 
during  the  past  week.  Export  inquiry  for  ship  steel  is^ 
of  course,  nothing  new,  but  a  development  in  this  line  is- 
shown  by  the  increased  demand  from  exporting  houses- 
on  the  Pacific  slope  for  both  plates  and  sheets,  presuma- 
bly for  Japanese  consumption.  On  the  whole,  a  consid- 
erable tonnage  is  involved  in  these  inquiries,  subject- 
no  doubt,  to  a  good  deal  of  duplication,  but  mills  in  this 
district  have  dismissed  them  from  consideration,  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  need  for  ship  materials  in  this  coun- 
try on  Government  and  private  account.  As  a  sidelight, 
on  shipyard  activity,  a  Philadelphia  offce  has  received 
considerable  inquiry  for  ship  spikes,  the  total  wants, 
being  about  3000  kegs. 

Pig  Iron. — Normal  relations  of  standard  grades  have 
been  altered  decidedly  in  a  week  of  better  sales,  accom- 
panied by  advancing  prices.  The  market  is  active  and 
strong,  with  numerous  inquiries  running  from  300  to 
1500  tons  on  foundry  grades.  Virginia  iron,  with  im- 
portant makers  out  of  the  market,  is  now  distinctly 
ahead  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X,  sales  this  week 
being  reported  at  $52.50,  furnace,  equivalent  to  $55.25, 
Philadelphia,  against  $54.50  as  an  extreme  top  for 
eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X.  At  this  price  eastern 
Pennsylvania  iron  is  a  little  high,  and  the  real  market 
cannot  be  said  to  run  above  $54.  Philadelphia,  as  of  to- 
day. There  is  talk  of  anything  from  $54.75  to  $56.75  as 
the  delivered  price  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X, 
but  the  substantial  tonnages  which  have  actually  been 
moving  have  not  reached  such  figures.  Standard  low 
phosphorus  has  established  an  actual  price  of  $90  in 
sales  upward  of  10,000  tons,  while  copper-bearing  low 
phosphorus  is  held  at  $80  to  $85,  furnace,  for  first  half 
delivery.  Basic  iron  is  temporarily  in  the  doldrums, 
as  steel  makers  are  apparently  covered,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  transactions  it  is  held  at  a  nominal  quotation 
of  $50  to  $52.  Some  fair  tonnages  of  eastern  Bessemer 
have  been  sold  recently  at  $60,  furnace,  and  a  round 
tonnage  of  coke  malleable  was  disposed  of  in  this  mar- 
ket at  $58.50,  delivered.  Charcoal  iron,  whether  Lake 
Superior  or  Southern,  seems  to  be  firm  at  $60,  furnace. 
Some  small  sales  of  No.  2  foundry  at  $47,  Birmingham, 
for  last  half  delivery  are  reported.  One  quotation  on 
this  grade  for  1918  delivery  was  given  to-day  as  $42, 
Birmingham,  while  $52,  furnace,  was  cited  as  the  idea 
of  one  house  on  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  for  1918 
delivery.  As  a  whole,  sellers  are  not  eager  to  make 
commitments  very  far  forward  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainty prevailing  as  to  fuel  supply  and  other  elements 
of  manufacture.  Quotations  for  standard  brands, 
prompt  shipment,  and  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  range 
about  thus: 

Eastern  Pa.  No.  2  X  foundry $52.00  to  $54.00 

Eastern  Pa.  No.   2  plain 51.50  to  53.50 

Virginia  No.   2  X  foundry 54.25  to  55.25 

Virginia  No.  2  plain   53.75  to  54.75 

Basic    50.00  to  52.00' 

Gray  forge i 50.00' 

Standard  low  phosphorus 90.00 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Good  tonnages  from  widely 
distributed  interests  are  reported  for  the  week  by 
makers  of  bar  iron,  for  delivery  at  mill  convenience. 
The  price  range  is  maintained,  most  makers  quoting 
41/^c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  though  one  maker  is  quoting^ 
5c.  and  keeping  busy.  Steel  bars  are  still  held  at  4%c., 
Pittsburgh,  as  a  minimum,  with  as  high  as  5c.  asked! 
by  one  interest. 

Structural  Material. — Prices  on  structural  steel  re- 
main unchanged,  with  one  large  interest  quoting  4% 
to  5c.,  another  asking  6c.  on  contracts  for  third  quarter 
specification,   and   a  third   large  producer  out  of  the 
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market.  The  Gerber  Engineering  Co.  is  to  supply 
approximately  1000  tons  for  the  new  office  building  to 
be  erected  in  Chestnut  Street  on  the  site  of  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre,  and  an  inquiry  is  in  the  market 
for  from  700  to  1000  tons  for  an  office  building  in  Wash- 
ington, intended  for  the  use  of  Government  departments. 

Plates. — There  is  no  mistaking  the  position  of  plates 
as  the  headliner  in  the  steel  market.  Old  customs  have 
reversed  themselves,  so  that  buyers  are  now  trying  to 
make  prices  with  a  view  to  tempting  the  mill  to  take 
their  orders.  One  inquiry  covering  13,000  tons  for  ex- 
port, of  which  3000  tons  was  for  France,  failed  to  get 
a  quotation  fi'om  the  mill  approached.  Another  maker 
reports  export  inquiries  of  2000  to  5000  tons  from 
Japan,  Italy,  Spain  and  Norway.  The  minimum  price 
for  ordinary  tank  steel  is  still  10c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  but 
orders  have  been  reported  at  10  %c.  and  upward,  de- 
pending upon  specification  and  delivery.  Boat  steel 
likewise  holds  to  12  %c.  as  the  minimum,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  some  business  has  been  placed  at  15c.  base. 
American  shipyards  have  placed  no  new  business  with 
mills  for  some  time,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  busy  filling  Government  requirements.  It  is  hard 
to  get  any  promise  of  delivery  earlier  than  a  year,  and 
plate  users  are  evincing  uneasiness  lest  they  be  seri- 
ously affected  if  the  Government  takes  a  large  share 
of  the  mill  output.  Last  week  was  marked  by  very 
heavy  specifications,  literally  swamping  the  mills,  since 
many  contracts  had  June  30  as  the  limit  and  buyers 
were  eager  to  save  every  pound  of  tonnage  contracted 
for  at  prices  lower  than  the  present  basis. 

Sheets. — Mills  in  this  district  are  really  marking 
time  and  selling  virtually  nothing  until  the  probable 
Government  needs  are  fully  known.  Some  Government 
tonnage  is  being  specified,  with  prospects  of  more.  The 
minimum  of  S^/^c.  Pittsburgh  for  No.  10  blue  annealed 
still  obtains,  with  8%c.  as  an  outside  price. 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese  is  quoted  to-day  at 
$450  for  prompt,  $425  for  last  quarter  and  $400  for  first 
quarter  1918.  Spiegeleisen  is  held  at  $85  furnace  for 
prompt  delivery,  with  the  market  strong.  A  price  of 
f  105  on  10  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  for  July  ship- 
ment was  reported  to-day. 

Track  Supplies. — Standard  spikes,  hitherto  held  at 
4c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  were  quoted  to-day  at  4i/4c.  by  one 
interest  on  the  ground  that  spikes  should  not  be  listed 
at  a  price  below  steel  bars.  An  inquiry  for  1000  kegs 
to  cover  the  needs  of  the  United  Railways  &  Electric 
Co.  of  Baltimore  has  been  in  this  market.  Tie  plates 
are  being  held  at  4i/^c.  Pittsburgh,  with  5c.  asked  on 
small  lots. 

Old  Materials, — Shipments  of  old  materials  to  Pitts- 
burgh, while  they  have  by  no  means  ceased,  have  dimin- 
ished and  the  market  seems  more  settled,  though  still 
inclined  to  be  spasmodic  at  times.  While  there  was  con- 
siderable softening  here  and  there,  indications  of  added 
strength  are  not  altogether  wanting.  Eastern  mills  as 
a  whole  are  not  buying  freely,  though  sales  of  steel 
melting  scrap  approximating  10,000  tons,  at  $40  have 
been  repoiled.  Cast  borings,  on  two  sales  close  to- 
gether, showed  a  gain  of  $2  during  the  week,  the  price 
of  $27  on  the  first  sale  mounting  to  $29.  Sales  of  ma- 
chine shop  turnings  at  $27.50  have  been  made  during 
the  week  and  old  car  wheels  have  shown  added  strength. 
Prices  to-day,  based  on  Eastern  Pennsylvania  delivery, 
range  about  thus  per  gross  ton: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  Hte<-I 140.00  to  |42.00 

Old  Bteel  railH,  rerollinK TiO-OO  to  50.00 

lyow  phonphorus  heavy  melting 56.00  to  58.00 

Old  iron  ralJM 52.00  to  55.00 

Old    carwhcftlH    38.00  to  40,00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought r.7.00  to  59.00 

No.  1  forge  Hre 2B.00  to  28.00 

Bundled    Mhcetu    ...  liO.OO  to  28.00 

No.    2    IjUHhellng    .  .  18.00  to  20.00 

Machine  «hop  turnlnr      26.00  to  28.00 

Caflt  borlngH 27.00  to  29.00 

No.    1    caMt    39.00  to  41,00 

Orate  harw,  railroad    22,00  to  25.00 

fitove  plate    22.00  to  25.00 

Railroad   malleable   32.50  to  35.00 

I         Wrouglit     Iron     and     noft     Mteel    pipe 

[  (new    Hpeciflcationii)     40.00  to  42.00 


Coke. — Spot  fuel  is  genuinely  scarce,  and  important 
dealers  confess  inability  to  command  supplies  or  to 
quote  on  inquiries.  F'orward  contracts  are  reported  on 
a  basis  of  $12.50  to  $13,  oven,  for  foundry  coke.  The 
same  grade  was  quoted  to-day  at  $16  for  spot,  with  fur- 
nace coke  at  $15. 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July  2. —  (By  Wire.) 

Iron  Ore. — Ore  men  feel  that  in  view  of  the  present 
conditions  of  the  pig  iron  and  steel  market  they  should 
get  higher  prices  for  any  ore  they  have  left  for  sale 
for  this  season.  In  one  case,  quotations  higher  than 
regular  market  prices  are  reported  to  have  been  made 
and  one  leading  shipper  is  declining  to  make  quotations, 
while  waiting  developments  in  respect  to  Government 
regulation  of  prices.  A  number  of  inquiries  are  pend- 
ing, but  only  a  limited  additional  tonnage  can  be  sold 
owing  to  the  lack  of  vessel  capacity.  The  car  shortage 
is  still  very  bad  and  this  is  causing  considerable  delay 
of  boats  at  Lake  Erie  docks.  We  quote  prices  as  fol- 
lows, delivered  lower  Lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer, 
$5.95;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70;  old  range  non-Bessemer, 
$5.20;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  a  moderate  volume  of  inquiry 
and  apparently  a  shortage  of  both  steel  making  and 
foundry  iron  for  this  year's  delivery.  One  leading  pro- 
ducer is  making  no  quotations  in  view  of  possible  action 
by  the  Government  to  regulate  prices.  The  General 
Electric  Co.  is  inquiring  for  foundry,  malleable  and 
basic  iron,  mostly  for  its  first  half  requirements  and  is 
expected  to  purchase  15,000  to  20,000  tons.  The  Erie 
Forge  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  will  install  an  additional  open- 
hearth  furnace  and  is  inquiring  for  10,000  tons  of  basic 
iron  for  the  last  quarter  and  first  half.  A  leading  sani- 
tary interest  has  purchased  about  15,000  tons  ot  North- 
ern and  Southern  iron  for  first  quarter  delivery.  The 
price  of  foundry  iron  has  been  advanced  to  $56  for  any 
delivery  by  two  Lake  furnaces.  Southern  iron  is  fairly 
active.  Considerable  tonnage  was  booked  during  the 
week  at  $45  Birmingham  for  No.  2  for  first  half  delivery. 
Tennessee  iron  is  being  quoted  as  high  as  $50  for  that 
delivery.  A  number  of  sales  of  Virginia  iron  were  made 
in  the  Cleveland  territory  during  the  week  at  prices 
ranging  from  $53.20  to  $55.20  for  No.  2  for  first  half 
delivery.  A  Valley  mill  has  taken  1000  tons  of  Ohio 
silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon,  for  July  and  August  delivery 
at  $85  furnace.  This  iron  is  now  quoted  at  $80  furnace 
for  delivery  during  the  first  half.  We  quote  f.o.b.  Cleve- 
land as  follows: 

Bessemer    $57.95  to  $58.95 

Basic 52.30  to  54.30 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 54.30  to  56.30 

Southern  No.   2  foundry 49.00  to  54.00 

Gray  forge   50.95 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 81.62  to  86.62 

Standard  low  phos,,  Valley  furnace..    83.00  to  85,00 

Coke. — Foundry  coke  has  advanced  to  $14  to  $15 
for  standard  Connellsville  makes  for  prompt  shipment 
and  several  sales  are  reported  around  $14.50.  No  prices 
for  contracts  are  being  made. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Interest  in  the  steel  mar- 
ket is  centered  almost  wholly  in  Government  orders 
and  there  is  an  increasing  anxiety  among  consumers 
not  doing  Government  work  as  to  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  get  their  steel.  Inquiries  have  come  from  manu- 
facturers as  to  whether  they  can  depend  on  the  mills 
for  shipments  on  fourth  quarter  contracts.  Few  con- 
sumers allowed  any  steel  on  second  quarter  contracts 
to  be  canceled.  Inquiries  for  steel  for  Government 
work  have  increased  and  include  one  for  5000  tons  of 
nickel  steel  for  gun  forgings,  one  for  steel  for  58,000 
4  to  6  in.  and  larger  shells  taken  by  an  Ohio  manufac- 
turer, 1800  tons  of  structural  material  for  mine  storage 
houses  and  250  tons  for  helmets.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  market  is  the  heavy  demand  for  electric 
steel.  Three  months  ago  there  was  a  surplus  of  this 
steel  and  it  was  being  shipped  on  open-hearth  specifi- 
cations. Now  makers  are  four  months  behind  on  de- 
liveries. The  greater  demand  is  partly  attributed  to 
Government  requirements.     Sales  during  the  week  in- 
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eluded  two  lots  of  electric  steel  of  500  tons  each.  The 
plate  market  is  very  firm  at  12c.  to  12i/^c.,  Pittsburgh. 
Plate  mills  are  having  much  trouble  in  getting  raw 
material  and  in  shipping  their  products.  In  semi-fin- 
ished steel  we  note  a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  ingots  by  a 
Cleveland  district  mill  at  $70  and  several  car  lots  of 
forging  billets  at  $130.  The  demand  for  both  light  rails 
and  standard  sections  from  industrial  companies  is 
heavy,  and  there  is  an  acute  shortage.  Hard  steel  bars 
have  been  advanced  to  from  4c.  to  4.25c.  The  sheet 
market  is  very  firm  and  active,  although  some  jobbers 
expecting  Government  regulation  of  prices  are  defer- 
ring purchases.  We  quote  sheets  at  8.50c.  to  8.65c.  for 
No.  28  black,  8.50c.  to  8.75c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed 
and  10.50c.  to  10.75c.  for  No.  28  galvanized.  Warehouse 
stocks  were  greatly  depleted  during  June  and  sales  fell 
off  slightly.  The  warehouse  price  on  blue  annealed 
sheets  has  been  advanced  to  9c.  Other  stock  prices  are 
unchanged. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  new  demand  for  bolts 
and  nuts  is  very  heavy,  having  been  stimulated  by  the 
Government  requirements  from  makers  of  motor  trucks, 
wagons  and  other  equipment.  These  manufacturers  so 
far  are  not  being  given  price  concessions  for  bolts  and 
nuts  to  be  used  in  Government  work.  New  business  is 
being  placed  at  the  price  advance  made  by  Cleveland 
manufacturers  last  week.  Cleveland  rivet  manufactur- 
ers have  advanced  prices  to  conform  with  those  re- 
cently made  in  the  Pittsburgh  territory.  The  demand 
for  rivets  is  very  heavy,  a  large  volume  of  business 
being  placed  by  ship-building  companies  whicn  are  ac- 
companying their  orders  with  s.pecifications.  There  is 
an  increased  demand  for  export.  On  the  Government 
inquiry  for  40,000  tons  of  rivets  for  boats,  rivet  manu- 
facturers have  quoted  a  price  for  conversion,  this  being 
a  fixed  amount  above  the  price  at  which  they  are  to  be 
furnished  the  steel  and  it  is  expected  that  the  matter 
will  be  settled  this  week.  We  quote  rivets  at  5.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  for  structural,  and  5.35c.  for  boiler  rivets, 
for  delivery  during  the  last  half.  Bolt  and  nut  dis- 
counts are  as  follows: 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off;  cut  thread,  30  and  5;  larger  or  longer, 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list;  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
^1.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 

Old  Material. — Following  the  advance  in  prices  and 
feverish  activity,  the  market  has  reacted.  The  weaken- 
ing is  attributed  partly  to  a  falling  off  in  the  demand, 
mills  having  withdrawn  from  the  market  after  pur- 
chasing round  tonnages,  but,  apparently,  caused  prin- 
cipally by  the  feeling  among  dealers  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  step  in  and  regulate  prices  of  scrap  with 
other  raw  material.  Last  week,  sales  of  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  scrap  were  made  at  $45,  to  Cleveland  mills,  but 
the  price  to-day  is  around  $43.  This  grade  is  quoted  at 
$44  to  $45  for  delivery  to  Valley  points.  The  softening 
of  the  market  has  brought  out  a  large  amount  of  heavy 
steel  scrap.  The  Cromwell  Steel  Co.,  Lorain,  is  a  new 
scrap  buyer  in  this  territory,  having  purchased  12,000 
tons  of  heavy  steel  and  being  in  the  market  for  an  ad- 
ditional tonnage.  Borings  and  turnings  are  easier, 
but  other  grades  are  fairly  firm.  We  quote,  f.o.b. 
Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Per  Oioss  Ton 

Steel    rails     $44.00  to  $45.00 

Steel  rails,  reroUing 48.00  to  50.00 

Steel   rails,    under   3   ft 47.00  to  50.00 

Iron    rails     48.00  to  50.00 

Steel  car  axles    55.00  to  57.50 

Heavy  melting  steel    43.00  to  44.00 

Carwheels 40.00  to  41.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  55.00 

Agricultural    malleable    29.00  to  31.00 

Railroad    malleable    42.00  to  44.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles    $55.00  to  $60.00 

•Cast  borings    20.50  to  21.50 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.    19.50  to  20.00 

No.   1   busheling    (nominal) ' 30.00  to  32.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 44.00  to  45.00 

No.    1    cast    33.00  to  35.00 

Railroad  grate   bars    22.50  to  23.50 

Stove  plate   21.00  to  22.00 


The  contract  for  about  26,000  tons  of  steel  that  will 
be  required  for  4,750,000  shell  forgings  that  will  be 
made  for  the  Government  by  the  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  divided  between  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  the  Inland 
Steel  Co.,  the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Bourne- 
Fuller  Co. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  2 — (By  Wire).. 
Pig  Iron. — Southern  foundry  iron  for  nearby  ship- 
ment has  sold  freely  at  $50  Birmingham,  and  con- 
firmation has  been  received  that  the  15,000  tons  of 
basic  for  first  half  shipment  mentioned  last  week  was 
sold  at  this  same  price.  As  far  as  known,  no  foun- 
dry iron  has  been  bought  at  $50  for  first  half  ship- 
ment, but  a  number  of  contracts  have  been  made  at 
$48.  The  minimum  quotation  to-day  on  Southern  for 
this  year  is  $47.  Northern  foundry  is  almost  unob- 
tainable for  any  shipment  this  year,  and  the  furnaces 
are  not  very  keen  to  take  on  much  business  for  the 
first  half  of  next  year.  Last  week,  $54,  Ironton,  on 
No.  2  foundry  was  done  for  first  half  shipment,  but 
to-day's  quotation  is  firm  at  $55  for  shipment  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  in  the  first  half  of 
next  year,  Virginia  iron  was  offered  in  this  territory 
at  $50,  furnace,  for  first-half  shipment,  and  several 
contracts  were  made  at  this  figure  by  melters  in  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Michigan.  The  furnace  making  this  quo- 
tation withdrew  from  the  market  early  last  week.  A 
small  sale  of  Virginia  iron,  running  3  per  cent  in 
silicon,  was  made  to-day  for  this  year's  shipment  at 
$52.50,  furnace.  The  Ohio  8  per  cent  silvery  irons 
are  now  quoted  at  $85  to  $90,  furnace,  for  first-half 
shipment,  and  10  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is 
firm  at  $105,  at  which  price  some  was  recently  sold. 
There  is  a  limited  demand  for  malleable,  but  it  is  very 
firm  at  $55,  Ironton,  for  shipment  either  this  year 
or  first  half  of  next.  A  number  of  melters  are  In- 
quiring for  prices  on  iron  to  be  shipped  in  the  last 
half  of  next  year,  but  the  furnaces  are  not  willing  to 
open  their  books  that  far  ahead.  Based  on  freight 
rates  of  $2.90  from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Iron- 
ton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  as 
follows : 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  f'd»y  and  2  soft.  $49.90  to  51.90 

Southern  coke,  No.   3  foundry 50.40  to  51.40 

Southern  coke,  No.   4  foundry 50.00  to  51.00 

Southern  gray  forge 48.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 81.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  1 56.76 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  2 56.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  3 55.76 

Southern  Ohio  malleable  Bessemer 56.26 

Basic,    Northern    56.26 

l.,ake   Superior  charcoal    56.75 

Southern  carwheel  foundry    48.90 

Finished  Material. — The  local  store  price  on  blue 
annealed  sheets  has  been  advanced  %c.,  making  to-day's 
quotation  9i4c.  a  lb.  The  demand  for  blue  annealed 
sheets  is  very  good,  and  mill  shipments  are  moving  at 
a  better  rate.  The  call  for  galvanized  sheets  is  becom- 
ing more  limited,  as  sheet  metal  contractors  find  it  hard 
to  obtain  fair  prices  on  all  kinds  of  contract  work,  and 
as  a  consequence  their  activities  just  now  are  mostly 
confined  to  repair  jobs.  The  nearby  mills  are  quoting 
No.  28  black  sheets  at  8.15c.  Cincinnati,  or  Newport, 
Ky.,  and  No.  28  galvanized  at  10.15c.  Plates,  i/4  in.  and 
heavier  are  unchanged  at  9c.  from  warehouse  stocks, 
and  structural  shapes  at  5c.  Steel  bars  are  unchanged 
at  4.65c.  and  twisted  steel  bars  at  4.70c.  Machine  bolts, 
%  X  4  in.  and  smaller  are  quoted  at  45  per  cent  dis- 
count; larger  and  longer,  30  per  cent;  files,  50  per  cent 
discount;  hacksaw  blades  10  per  cent  discount  and  hand 
taps  at  55  and  7%  per  cent  discount.  Rivets  have  been 
advanced  about  20  per  cent  in  the  past  30  days.  The 
warehouse  price  on  wire  nails  remains  at  $4  per  keg 
base,  which  is  15c.  per  keg  below  the  present  mill 
price  as  quoted  by  independent  manufacturers.  A  price 
advance  to  $4.25  is  scheduled  for  the  present  week. 

Coke. — Spot  foundry  coke  is  very  strong,  and  some 
72-hr.  coke  in  the  Connellsville  field  has  brought  as 
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high  as  $15  per  net  ton  at  oven.  Prompt  shipment 
foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $13.50  to  $15.  Contract 
figures  are  from  $11.50  to  $13.  In  the  New  River  dis- 
trict, spot  foundry  coke  ranges  from  $13  to  $14,  and  in 
Wise  County  and  Pocahontas  fields  prices  are  from 
$12.50  to  $13.50.  In  all  four  fields,  contract  prices  are 
from  $11.50  to  $13,  with  very  little  contracting  being 
done.  Furnace  coke  is  very  firm  for  prompt  shipment, 
and  lately  contract  prices  also  appear  to  be  on  the  up- 
ward trend.  We  quote  for  prompt  shipment  $11  to  $12 
per  net  ton  at  oven  and  on  contract  $9.50  to  $11.  Very 
little  furnace  coke  is  being  bought,  although  for  domes- 
tic uses  carload  quantities  are  sold  from  time  to  time, 
usually  bring  the  maximum  quotation  for  spot  ship- 
ment. The  car  situation  is  unchanged,  and  many  ship- 
ments are  delayed. 

Old  Material. — Prices  are  not  very  strong,  and  a 
reduction  of  50c.  a  ton  has  been  made  on  several  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  scrap.  The  rolling  mill  demand  for 
wrought  scrap  is  somewhat  slack,  while  foundry  pur- 
chases of  cast  scrap  show  a  decline.  Relaying  rails  are 
in  excellent  demand,  and  the  matter  of  price  does  not 
seem  to  have  cut  off  buying  on  the  part  of  customers 
who  need  rails.  The  following  are  dealers'  prices 
f.o.b.  at  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati. 

Pei'    Gross    Ton 

Bundled    sheet    scrap $23.00  to  $23.50 

Old   iron   rails    40.00  to  40.50 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.  and  up 45.50  to  46.00 

ReroUing   steel    rails    42.50  to  43.00 

Heavy   melting   steel   scrap 40.00  to  40.50 

Steel   rails   for  melting 40.00  to  40.50 

Old    carwheels     36.00  to  36.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.    1    railroad    wrought $38.00  to  $38.50 

Cast   borings    13.00  to  13.50 

Steel    turnings     13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad    cast    28.00  to  28.50 

No.    1    machinery    cast 29.00  to  29.50 

Burnt  scrap    17.00  to  17.50 

Iron    axles    47.50  to  48.00 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)  ....    42.00  to  42.50 

Pipes  and  flues 22.50  to  23.00 

Malleable    cast    27.50  to  28.00 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 20.50  to  21.00 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  2.  (By  Wire.) 
The  market  for  pig  iron  sold  by  furnaces  is  on  a 
basis  of  $45  for  1918  with  the  three  companies  which 
are  in  the  market.  The  1917  basis  ranges  from  $46, 
the  schedule  of  the  leading  foundry  sells  to  $50.  Brok- 
ers do  the  bulk  of  the  spot  business  at  $48  to  $50. 

(By  Mail) 

The  last  week  in  June  was  another  kaleidoscopic  one 
in  the  Birmingham  iron  market.  On  Monday  the  lead- 
ing foundry  interest,  which  had  been  quoting  1918  de- 
livery at  $42  less  than  a  week,  during  which  a  consid- 
erable tonnage  was  sold,  advanced  to  $45  for  1917  and 
1918  delivery  and  sold  a  fair  tonnage  for  1918.  On 
Friday  the  1917  minimum  was  raised  to  $46.  At  the 
close  of  the  week  the  leading  interest,  which  had  been 
selling  for  1918  at  $42.50  and  found  the  trade  eager 
to  book  at  that  figure,  raised  to  $45  for  1918.  Still 
another  interest  made  a  sale  for  1918  delivery  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  at  $43,  then  withdrew  quotations  and 
started  booking  only  upon  direct  instructions  of  the 
head  office.  Still  another  company  sold  a  lot  of  basic 
for  1917  and  1918  delivery  at  $50.  The  furnace  men 
with  6ne  accord  say  they  have  no  spot  price,  because 
they  have  no  spot  iron.  All  iron  made  is  due  regular 
customers  and  they  will  not  quote  for  spot  delivery. 
The  nearest  to  a  spot  furnace  quotation  is  that  of  $46 
by  the  leading  foundry  iron  seller,  but  that  price  is  for 
regular  customers  only.  There  was  a  sale  of  a  small 
tonnage  for  last  quarter  at  $45.  Boiled  down,  the  close 
of  the  week  showed  a  1918  market  on  a  $45  basis  with 
one  seller  asking  more.  The  company  quoting  $50  for 
1918  for  a  week  had  not  reported  a  sale  at  that  figure, 
but  was  not  soliciting  business.  As  for  the  spot  market 
the  best-informed  broker,  one  making  more  spot  sales 
probably  than  any  other  one,  placed  it  at  the  close  of 
the  week  on  a  minimum  of  $48  to  $50.  A  furnace  opera- 
tor made  this  statement:  "It  is  a  rather  unique  situa- 
tion is  it  not — our  delivering  $14  to  $16  iron  and  being 


forced  to  turn  down  firm  offers  of  $50  for  spot?  We 
cannot  deliver  the  spot  because  we  have  not  caught  up 
with  our  customers."  Furnace  operators  receive  daily 
pleas  to  secure  carload  spot  lots,  which,  in  turn,  they 
turn  over  to  brokers.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  consumer 
declines  a  car  offered  at  $50.  Charcoal  iron  has  sold 
during  the  week  at  $55  and  tends  to  advance. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  for  prompt  iron  as  follows: 

No.  1  foundry  and  soft $48.50  to  $.'iO,50 

No.    2   foundry  and   soft 48.00  to  50.00 

No.    3   foundry 47.50  to  49.50 

No.    4   foundry 47.25  to  49.25 

Gray    forge     47.00  to  49.00 

Basic    48.00  to  50.00 

Charcoal    55.00  to  57.00 

Steel  bars  in  car  lots  f.o.b.  Birmingham,  4.50c.  to 
4.75c.;  iron  bars,  4.30c.  to  4.40c. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  remains  firm  at  the 
advances.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  50  cents  a  ton  in 
some  articles  in  some  transactions,  but  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  uniform  difference  to  warrant  change  in 
price  schedule.  Transactions  have  been  on  a  large  scale. 
We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  prices  to  consumers  as  follows: 

Old  steel  axles   $50.00  to  $55.00 

Old  steel  rails    37.00  to  40.00 

No.    1    wrought    35.00  to  40.00 

No.   1   heavy  melting  steel 25.00  to  27.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 27.00  to  28.00 

Carwheels    27.00  to  29.00 

Tram   carwheels    25.00  to  30.00 

Stove  plate  and  light 19.00  to  20.00 

Turnings    13.00  to  14.00 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — The  Government  pipe  business,  both 
water  and  gas,  as  well  as  sanitary,  was  parcelled  out 
in  such  manner  that  nearly  all  Alabama  shops  secured  a 
proportion.  Manufacture  has  been  rushed  and  delivery 
made  in  a  number  of  instances.  The  price  made  the 
Government  was  $5  under  the  regular  price.  The  busi- 
ness has  served  to  keep  all  plants  going  well.  Recent 
advances  are  more  firmly  established.  We  quote  per  net 
ton  f.  o.  b.  pipe  shop  yards  as  follows:  4  in.,  $63;  6  in, 
and  upwards,  $60  with  $1  added  for  gas  pipe  and  special 
lengths. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Current  quotations  on  standard 
foundry  coke  for  spot  shipment  are  $15  with  $12.50  for 
contracts.  The  movement  to  northern  Mexican  smelt- 
ers has  improved  owing  to  their  purchase  of  freight 
cars,  which  the  railroads  have  agreed  not  to  divert,  thus 
establishing  a  shuttle-train  movement  between  smelter 
and   ovens. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  2. 

Pig  Iron. — While  increased  activity  has  developed 
in  the  pig  iron  market  during  the  past  week,  there  has 
been  little,  practically  no,  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
transactions  as  aggregated  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
call  is  both  for  first  half  of  next  year  and  for  early  ship- 
ment, on  the  latter  of  which  nearly  all  furnaces  repre- 
sented in  this  territory  are  out  of  the  market.  Such 
transactions  as  have  been  closed  during  the  week  have 
been  for  small  amounts  and  the  total  probably  will  not 
exceed  2500  tons  for  all  deliveries,  for  although  a  great 
number  of  melters  have  shown  much  anxiety  to  cover 
needs,  present  and  prospective,  they  have  been  halted 
by  the  prices  which  have  confronted  them  when  they 
entered  the  market.  Offers  approaching  $50,  Birming- 
ham, for  No.  2  Southern  foundry  have  been  turned  down 
by  some  furnaces  during  the  week,  this  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, while  1918  delivery  has  ranged  up  to  that  figure 
with  furnaces  unwilling  to  make  contracts,  at  least  for 
any  quantity  or  for  any  other  than  old  customers.  Lake 
Superior  charcoal  iron  has  been  sold  during  the  week 
as  high  as  $60.25,  furnace,  early  shipment,  and  the  price 
being  quoted  to-day  is  $62.50,  furnace.  Practically  all 
furnaces  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  market  for  this 
year's  delivery,  being  sold  up  to  their  normal  capacity. 

Coke. — Coke  is  just  as  difficult  as  pig  iron  to  obtain 
for  early  Hhipment,  and  Connellsville  coke,  except  for 
shipment  in  open  top  cars,  is  virtually  off  the  market 
in  this  territory.  New  River  coke  is  being  held  at  $14, 
ovens,  for   early   shipment  for  best   72-hour  selected. 
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The  coke  makers  are,  apparently,  not  interested  in  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery,  being  more  inclined  to  hold 
their  unsold  product  for  spot  shipment  at  premium 
prices.  Shipments  of  coke  and  of  pig  iron  as  well  are 
in  large  volume  and  the  consumption  shows  no  diminu- 
tion. The  by-product  situation  shows  no  change  from 
that  which  has  been  reported  for  the  last  several  weeks. 
Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  finished  products  there 
have  been  no  future  contracts  possible,  the  mill  repre- 
sentatives being  under  instructions  to  discourage  buy- 
ing for  any  deliveries  until  better  information  can  be 
had  as  to  Government  intentions.  Stock  out  of  ware- 
house is  growing  harder  and  harder  to  get,  the  deliv- 
eries to  the  warehouses  being  affected  both  by  mill  con- 
ditions and  the  car  shortage.  For  stock  out  of  ware- 
house, we  quote  as  follows,  the  prices  being  very  stiffly 
held:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron  bars,  4.50c.;  structural 
material,  5.25c.;  tank  plates,  8.05c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  8.55c.;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass, 
8.85c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  black  sheet  gage, 
11.25c. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  been  getting 
steadily  weaker  during  the  past  week,  seemingly  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  situation  due  to  the  uncertainties 
as  to  the  Government's  position  in  the  iron  and  steel 
lines  and  the  possibilities  regarding  price  legislation  or 
price  fixing.  There  is,  at  the  present  time,  literally  no 
market  and  quotations  can  only  be  reported  from  an 
estimated  value  basis  rather  than  as  an  actual  quota- 
tion of  prices,  for  no  one  knows  what  to  pay,  neither 
does  the  seller  know  what  to  ask.  The  dowTiward  ten- 
dency has  approximated  $2  to  $3  per  ton  so  far  as  can 
be  determined  in  the  present  state  of  the  market,  but 
the  general  feeling  is  that  the  situation  is  only  tem- 
porary and  that  there  will  be  decided  changes  as  soon 
as  the  governmental  attitude  can  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. Altogether,  dealers  regard  the  present  situa- 
tion as  one  of  indecision  rather  than  as  a  real  market 
with  definite  tendencies.  We  quote  dealers'  prices, 
f.o.b.  customers'  works,  St.  Louis  industrial  district,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails    $45.00  to  $46.00 

Old  steel   rails,  re-rolling 45.00  to    46.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than   3  ft 39.00  to    40.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject to   inspection    50.00  to    51.00 

Old   carwheels    35.00  to    36.00 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap     39.50  to    40.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel    36.50  to    37.50 

Ordinary  shoveling  steel   35.50  to    36.50 

Frogs,   stvitches  and  guards  cut  apart  39.50  to    40.00 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 19.50  to    20.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 21.00  to    22.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   angle   bars    $36.00  to  $37.00 

Steel  angle  bars    33.50  to  34.00 

Iron  car  axles    49.00  to  50.00 

Steel  car  axles 47.50  to  48.00 

Wrought  arch   bars  and  transoms....    41.00  to  42.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought   39.00  to  40.00 

No.    2    railroad   wrought    ..^ 37.00  to  38.00 

Railroad    springs     33.00  to  34.00 

Steel   couplers  and   knuckles    33.00  to  34.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth  inside,  42  in. 

and  over    45.00  to  46.00 

No.  1  dealers'  forge    33.00  to  34.00 

Cast  iron  borings    16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  busheling   27.50  to  28.50 

No.  1  boilers  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.    23.00  to  24.00 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 28.00  to  29.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap    ....    17.00  to  18.00 

Railroad    malleable     27.00  to  28.00 

Agricultural    malleable    25.00  to  26.00 

Pipes  and  flues    24.00  to  25.00 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad  grate  bars    20.00  to  21.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 18.50  to  19.50 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July  2. 
Pig  Iron. — Inquiry  during  the  past  week  has  reached 
a  total  of  nearly  40,000  tons  of  various  grades  and  for 
both  1917  and  1918  shipments.  Only  a  small  part  of 
this  inquiry  was  quoted  on  by  Buflfalo  district  furnaces, 
however,  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances  Buffalo 
producers  did  not  quote  on  any  of  the  tonnages  asked 
for,  on  account  of  being  heavily  sold  up  and  their  feel- 
ing of  disinclination  to  take  on  further  commitments 
because  of  the  uncertain  situation  as  to  future  produc- 
tion costs,  etc.      Where  furnaces  are  quoting  for  first 


quarter  and  first  half,  the  range  of  prices  named  is  from 
$50  to  $56.  Prompt-  shipment  iron  is  almost  a  negligible 
element  in  the  Buffalo  market. 

We  quote  as  follows  for  first  quarter  and  first  half 
of  1918  and  for  such  small  amounts  of  1917  iron  as  re- 
main available: 

High  silicon  irons   $54.00  to  $56.00 

No.    1   foundry    53.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  X  foundry 52.00  to  54.00 

No.  2  plain   51.00  to  52.00 

No.    3   foundry    50.00  to  51.00 

Gray  forge    50.00  to  51.00 

Malleable     53.00  to  55.00 

Basic     53.00  to  55.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  55.00  to  60.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  situation  in  steel 
products  is  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  Almost  no 
sales  are  being  made,  as  finished  product  consumers 
seem  to  be  satisfied  to  remain  inactive  until  it  is  de- 
termined what  the  Government  is  to  do  in  reference  to 
the  fixing  of  prices.  It  is  believed  that  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  that  is  under  inquiry  at  the 
present  time  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  Govern- 
ment requirements.  Most  consumers  of  steel  are  buy- 
ing only  in  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  sort  up 
and  equalize  their  stocks.  In  wire  products  and  tin 
plate  also,  very  little  material  is  being  quoted  on  and 
only  such  quantities  are  being  purchased  as  are  abso- 
lutely required  for  current  use. 

Old  Material — There  has  been  a  break  in  the  mar- 
ket for  heavy  melting  steel,  which  has  caused  a  drop  in 
price  of  $4  to  $5  per  ton.  The  largest  consumers  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market,  being  apparently  covered. 
The  slump  in  heavy  melting  is  undoubtedly  caused  by 
the  forecasts  of  the  Government's  attitude  relative  to 
the  fixing  of  lower  prices  for  steel  products.  Dealers 
seem  to  anticipate  further  reductions  if  the  present 
trend  is  maintained.  Although  there  has  been  no  pro- 
nounced development  affecting  the  lowering  of  prices 
in  other  commodities,  as  yet,  the  general  market  is  in  a 
rather  unsettled  condition  and  prices  all  along  the  line 
will  undoubtedly  fall  off  in  sympathy  with  the  recession 
in  heavy  melting  steel.  We  quote  dealers'  asking 
prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel $38.00  to  $39.00 

Low   phosphorus    55.00  to  60.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 50.00  to  55.00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast...  32.00  to  33.00 

Iron    axles    55.00  to  60.00 

Steel   axles    55.00  to  60.00 

Carwheels    38.00  to  40.00 

Railroad  malleable    35.00  to  36. 00' 

Machine  shop  turnings 21.00  to  22.00 

Heavy   axle  turnings    26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings    21.00  to  22.00 

Iron    rails    45.00  to  46.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    23.00  to  24.00 

Stove  plate    23.00  to  24.00 

Wrought    pipe    35.00  to  36.00 

No.   1   busheling  scrap 33.00  to  34.00 

No.  2  busheling  scrap   21.00  to  22.00 

Bundled  sheet  .stamping  scrap 22.00  to  23.00 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  June  26. 

News  of  the  Government's  ordering  large  tonnages 
of  rolled  steel  products  from  the  mills  has  caused  no 
little  perturbation  here.  Deliveries  have  been  so  un- 
certain for  some  time  that  anxiety  is  felt  among  the 
trade  in  the  matter  of  filling  orders  and  contracts.  On 
some  steel  products,  prices  are  quoted  by  eastern  con- 
cerns only  on  delivery,  making  the  future  impossible 
to  discount.  These  conditions  are  disconcerting  to  the 
San  Francisco  market,  which  already  bears  a  load  of 
piled  up  orders.  The  demand  for  railroad  supplies*  is 
very  brisk  and  wire  products  are  called  for  in  larger 
quantities  than  can  be  supplied.  The  demands  of  the 
new  shipyards  will  accentuate  the  present  situation 
regarding  deliveries  of  material.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  requirements  for  struc- 
tural material  of  all  kinds  are  increasing  as  the  mili- 
tary plans  develop.  Owing  to  the  pre-occupation  of 
European  steel  manufacturers  and  the  lack  of  tonnage 
via  the  Suez  Canal,  export  inquiries  are  more  numerous 
than  ever  known  in  the  past.  They  emanate  from  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America  and  from_  Oriental  points 
from  Vladivostock  to  Java. 
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Bars. — Prices  are  quoted  by  the  local  mills  on  bases 
that  jobbers  of  eastern  material  are  unable  to  meet. 
Steel  bars  in  carload  lots  are  quoted  at  local  mills  on  a 
base  price  of  4.75c.;  out  of  stock  at  5.25c.  Jobbers 
quote  3  in.  and  under  structural  base  at  7.50c.;  over  3 
in.  7.75c.   Coast  sizes  are  on  a  6c.  base. 

Structural  Materials. — Outside  of  shipbuilding  and 
United  States  Government  requirements,  the  amount 
of  business  offering  in  structural  materials  is  not  so 
large  as  anticipated.  A  halt  has  been  called  in  private 
construction.  Government  demands  are  increasing  and 
the  range  of  requirements  for  construction  work  of  all 
kinds  and  for  repairs  is  very  large.  Some  structural 
shapes  are  plentiful  in  this  market,  while  others  are 
difficult,  and  in  some  cases,  almost  impossible  to  secure. 
This  has  caused  a  lot  of  embarrassment  and  is  a  hin- 
drance in  securing  new  business.  Definite  prices  can 
only  be  had  on  date  of  shipment. 

Plates. — Plates  for  shipbuilding  are  still  hard  to 
obtain,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  railroad  cars  and  the 
over-crowded  condition  of  the  mills.  The  proposed 
United  States  Government  allotment  of  supplies  to  the 
shipyards  will  ease  the  situation  somewhat.  Tank 
steel  plates  are  quoted  by  jobbers  on  a  10c.  base  with 
short  stocks  and  no  guaranteed  delivery.  On  ordinary 
plate  specifications  for  tank  work,  some  mills  are  offer- 
ing these  for  fairly  early  delivery  on  a  base  of  $8  to 
$10  per  100  pounds  at  shipping  point.  The  Govern- 
ment's construction  and  repair  work  is  calling  for  large 
quantities  of  plates. 

Sheets. — Owing  to  extraordinary  war  demands, 
some  jobbers  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  cus- 
tomers. New  prices  quoted  by  jobbers  here  are:  28 
gage  galvanized  sheets,  12.45c.;  28  gage  black  sheets, 
10.49c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  10.50c.;  with  other 
sizes  advanced  in  proportion,  and  further  advances  ex- 
pected within  the  next  30  days.  All  reports  indicate 
that  the  problem  of  replenishment  for  the  market  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  solve. 

Wrought  Pipe. — An  undersupply  of  wrought  pipe 
is  seriously  threatening  oil  production  in  this  State. 
Stocks  of  oil  are  running  short,  and  without  the  neces- 
sary pipe  there  can  be  no  exploitation  of  fresh  territory. 
Railroad  transportation  will  be  badly  handicapped  all 
along  the  Coast  within  the  next  90  days  if  some  relief 
from  the  oil  and  pipe  shortage  is  not  found.  Buyers 
have  been  notified  by  independent  manufacturers  of 
advances  in  wrought  pipe.  Some  of  these  advances 
which  have  not  yet  been  followed  by  the  big  producers 
are:  On  %-in.,  %-m.,  and  %-in.  sizes,  $24  per  ton;  on 
^-in.,  $20;  %-in.  to  3-in.  inclusive,  $14;  2 %-in.  to  6-in. 
lap  weld,  $20;  7-in.  to  12-in.,  $26.  All  reports  from 
mills. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Municipal  and  private  require- 
ments are  not  large  at  this  time;  and  only  small  orders 
are  coming  in  from  these  sources.  Bids  are  about  to 
be  opened  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
her  for  5000  ft.  of  6-in.  cast  iron  pipe  to  be  laid 
under  water  from  the  mainland  to  the  Naval  Training 
Station  on  Goat  Island.  Bell  and  spigot  cast  iron 
water  pipe,  Class  D,  is  selling,  with  delivery  in  45  days, 
at  $59  per  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham,  Ala.;  and  at  $63  for 
immediate  foundry  shipment. 

Pig  Iron. — Prices  are  quoted  here  for  No.  2  foundry 
pig  at  an  average  of  from  $50  to  $66  and  for  No.  2 
foundry  Alabama  at  from  $40  to  $45.  The  United 
States  Navy  demands  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
elicited  bids  for  No.  3  foundry  grade  as  follows:  Mid- 
dleboro,  $46;  St.  Louis,  $47.50  and  Mesabie  Valley, 
f.o.b.  St.  Louis,  $63  per  long  ton  for  shipment  in  one 
day. 

Coke. — So  little  can  be  had  in  this  market  that,  to 
avoid  disappointing  delays,  one  large  consumer  is 
using  briquettes  made  from  the  refuse  of  the  gas  re- 
torts of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  which  are 
said  to  give  satisfaction.  Prices  range  about  $20  with 
no  guaranteed  delivery. 

Old  Materials. — With  a  good  demand  and  prospects 
of   a   shortage,   dealers   are   holding   for   good    prices, 


though  these  are  more  or  less  irregular.  Rails  com- 
mand from  $23  to  $25;  country  scrap,  $20  or  a  little 
better,  while  as  high  as  $32.50  has  been  paid  for  heavy 
melting. 


New  York 

New  York,  July  3. 

Pig  Iron. — The  pig  iron  market  in  the  metropolitan 
district  has  been  only  fairly  active  and  the  largest 
inquiries  from  melters  in  the  State  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  the  Buffalo  district,  the  General  Electric  Co. 
being  in  the  market  there  for  10,000  to  15,000  tons  for 
the  last  quarter  of  this  year  and  the  first  half  of  next, 
and  the  Gould  Coupler  Co.  for  8000  to  10,000  tons  of 
basic  for  the  first  half  of  1918.  Foreign  inquiry  con- 
tinues to  come  in  and  Japan  has  succeeded  in  buying 
5000  tons  of  Alabama  iron  at  about  $44.50  Birmingham 
for  No.  2.  Italy  is  not  so  fortunate  on  account  of  the 
tremendous  charges  for  carrying  pig  iron  to  that  coun- 
try, which  now  range  from  $90  to  $100  per  ton,  A 
considerable  tonnage  of  Bessemer  purchased  some  time 
ago  for  shipment  to  Italy  has  been  sold  on  the  basis 
of  about  $59  Valley  for  shipment  backward  toward 
Pittsburgh.  Prices  on  eastern  Pennsylvania  irons 
again  advanced  $2  to  $3  per  ton  and  for  shipment  $53 
furnace  is  the  usual  quotation  for  No.  2  X  and  for  next 
year's  shipment  the  iron  is  quoted  at  $51  to  $52  fur- 
nace. Virginia  No.  2  X  is  being  sold  at  $52  furnace 
for  this  year  and  at  the  same  price  for  next  year.  We 
quote  tidewater  for  early  delivery  as  follows: 

No.   1   foundry $53.25  to  ?54.25 

No.    2    X 52.75  to    53.75 

No.     2     plain 52.25  to    53.25 

Southern    No.    1    foundry 51.75  to    54.75 

Southern   No.   2   foundry  and  soft....    51.25  to    54.25 

Structural  Material. — Outside  of  Government  orders 
the  market  is  lifeless,  new  projects  not  relating  to 
army  or  navy  needs  being  insignificant,  except  for  some 
work  for  which  the  Public  Service  Commission  has  re- 
cently entered  the  market.  This  involves  3800  tons  for 
the  Culver  Rapid  Transit  Line  in  Brooklyn  and  600 
tons  for  a  subway  station  at  Lavirrence  Street,  bids 
for  both  of  which  are  to  go  in  early  in  July.  The 
plans  are  out  for  2300  tons  for  the  new  Government 
projectile  plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  bids  on  which 
are  to  be  received  July  16.  On  the  same  date  bids 
will  be  taken  for  300  tons  for  a  building  for  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Lake  Denmark,  Dover,  N.  J.  Bids  have 
been  asked  on  the  steel  necessary  for  additions  to  Ban- 
croft and  Isherwood  Halls  at  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  and  inquiries  have  appeared  for  400  tons  for 
a  building  for  the  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.  The 
American  Bridge  Co.  has  bid  on  500  tons  for  a  bridge 
for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  has  also  taken  800  tons 
for  a  smithery  building  for  the  League  Island  Navy 
Yard,  bringing  the  original  building,  which  called  for  a 
structural  shop,  to  a  total  of  4500  to  5000  tons  and 
making  this  company's  total  recent  contracts  for  the 
Government  not  far  from  30,000  tons.  The  company 
has  also  taken  300  tons  for  a  training  school  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works  has  taken  400 
tons  for  a  boiler  house  for  the  Consolidated  Gas,  Elec- 
tric Light  &  Power  Co,  of  Baltimore.  There  has  been 
no  decision  yet  on  the  4200  tons  required  for  the  35  or 
more  small  buildings  for  Government  storage,  bids  on 
which  went  in  on  June  25,  In  railroad  work  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  is  asking  for  550  tons  for  six  bridges 
and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  400  tons  for  one  bridge 
at  Hopewell,  besides  300  tons  for  other  small  bridges. 
The  PonnHylvania  Railroad  has  awarded  at  least  2000 
tons  recently  to  various  fabricators  for  numerous  small 
bridges  and  similar  work.  We  quote  plain  material 
from  mill  at  4.669c,  to  5.169c.,  New  York,  the  lower 
price  in  three  to  four  months  and  the  higher  for  small 
lots  in  earlier  deliveries.  Shipments  from  warehouses 
are  5,25c,  per  pound,  New  York. 

Iron  nnd  SUh-I  BarH,— A  leading  producer  has  ad- 
vanced the  pric<-  of  bar  iron  to  4.75c.,  Pittsburgh  for 
fourth  r|imrter  delivery.     Some  business  is  still  being 
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taken  by  other  mills  at  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh.  Many  makers 
of  steel  bars  are  not  taking  on  new  business,  but  are 
limiting  their  sales  to  cover  requirements  of  regular 
customers.  One  concern  has  advanced  large  size  bolts 
and  nuts  30  per  cent.  We  quote  steel  bars  In  mill 
shipments  at  prices  ranging  as  high  as  5.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, or  4.669c.  to  5.669c.,  New  York,  and  bar  iron  at 
4.669c.  to  5.169c.,  New  York.  From  New  York  district 
warehouses  iron  bars  are  sold  at  4.75c.  and  steel  bars 
at  4.75c.  to  5.50c. 

Steel  Plates. — Makers  of  plates  are  still  waiting 
for  the  Government  to  make  known  its  requirements. 
Until  this  is  done  they  think  it  a  better  policy  to  refuse 
to  accept  any  more  new  business  from  private  con- 
sumers, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  promise  definite  deliveries  because  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  quantities  the  Government  will 
take.  There  is  not  a  little  impatience  because  of  delays 
at  Washington.  Some  business  in  small  lots  of  tank 
plates  is  being  done,  but  for  the  most  part  the  mills  are 
reserving  their  supplies  of  Lloyd's  specification  plates 
entirely  for  the  Government.  Some  requisitions  have 
already  been  received  by  the  mills  covering  plates  for 
mine  sweepers  and  steel  merchant  ships,  but  the  total 
tonnage  thus  far  placed  is  small  in  comparison  with 
what  must  eventually  be  done  if  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram is  fully  carried  out.  Export  demand  continues 
active,  but  exporters  are  finding  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  supplies,  and  are  often  resorting  to  the  purchase 
of  re-sale  lots.  Such  sales  of  tank  plates  as  have  been 
made,  mostly  for  lots  up  to  1000  tons,  were  at  9.50c.  to 
10c.  Universal  plates  are  scarce  in  this  market.  Many 
of  the  mills  are  not  quoting  on  boiler  plates.  No  size- 
able sales  of  ship  plates  have  been  reported,  but  12c. 
has  been  noted  in  a  few  instances  as  the  price  at  which 
holders  of  stocks  were  willing  to  sell.  The  Grand  Trunk 
has  ordered  1000  box  cars  with  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.  On  mill  shipments  of  universal  and  tank 
plates,  when  such  are  accepted,  the  price  is  10.169c., 
New  York,  and  ship  plates,  12.169c.,  New  York.  Ware- 
house stocks  are  becoming  seriously  depleted  because 
of  the  unusual  demands  upon  them.  Orders  as  large  as 
1000  tons  have  been  picked  up  by  buying  from  various 
warehouses.  Plates  out  of  store  are  9c.  to  lOc,  New 
York. 

Ferroalloys. — The  ferromanganese  market  is  easier. 
The  work  of  the  alloy  committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  has  evidently  had  the  effect  of  as- 
suring consumers  of  fair  supplies  and  there  is  less 
uneasiness  than  for  some  time.  Inquiries  are  not  in 
large  volume  and  sales  have  been  very  few.  Consumers 
are  beginning  to  come  into  the  market  for  1918  and 
inquiries  for  this  delivery  are  increasing.  Domestic 
alloy  for  delivery  this  year  is  quoted  at  $400  to  $425, 
delivered,  with  about  $350  to  $375  asked  for  the  first 
half  of  1918.  Imports  in  May  were  only  2187  tons, 
according  to  data  furnished  The  Iron  Age,  the  lowest 
in  many  months,  but  it  is  believed  that  receipts  for 
June  will  show  a  considerable  increase.  Spiegeleisen, 
20  per  cent,  is  not  active.  Inquiries  before  the  market 
amount  to  about  1000  tons  and  the  quotation  is  around 
$85,  furnace,  for  delivery  this  year.  Ferrosilicon,  50 
per  cent,  is  unchanged  at  $200  to  $225  for  material 
wanted  this  year,  with  $130  asked  for  contracts  for  1918 
delivery.  Ferrotungsten  is  quoted  at  $2.20  to  $2.50 
per  lb.  of  contained  tungsten.  New  York,  with  the  ore 
concentrates  selling  at  between  $20  and  $22  per  unit. 
Ferrovanadium  ranges  from  $2.75  to  $3,  Pittsburgh,  per 
lb.  of  contained  vanadium.  Ferro-<5arbon-titanium  is 
selling  at  8c.  per  lb.  in  carload  lots,  10c.  per  lb.  in  ton 
lots  and  VlV^c.  per  lb.  in  lots  less  than  a  ton.  Ferro- 
chrome,  60  to  70  per  cent,  is  quoted  at  16c.  to  20c., 
New  York,  per  lb.,  of  contained  chromium. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Recent  advances  in  prices,  includ- 
ing the  $5  advance  last  week,  have  not  stopped  inquiry 
from  private  consumers,  but  there  is  practically  no 
business  coming  from  municipalities.  No  definite  in- 
formation is  as  yet  obtainable  as  to  Government  re- 
quirements for  cantonments  in  Eastern  territory.  Car- 
load lots  of  6  in.  to  8  in.  and  heavier  are  now  quoted 
$65.60  per  net  ton  tidewater  and  4  in.  $68.50. 


Old  Material. — Owing  to  the  withdrawal  from  the 
market  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  other  large  buyers 
last  week,  the  scrap  market  sagged  very  decidedly  for 
two  or  three  days  and  some  heavy  melting  steel  for 
shipment  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  purchased  by 
brokers  at  as  low  as  $36.50,  but  later  in  the  week 
and  at  the  beginning  of  this  week  the  market  was 
stronger  and  the  prices  on  steel  for  shipment  to  Pitts- 
burgh were  on  about  the  same  basis  as  in  the  early 
part  of  last  week.  For  shipment  to  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania the  market  was  considerably  stronger,  owing  to 
the  buying  by  one  or  two  large  consumers,  and  the 
prices  have  been  advanced.  Brokers  quote  buying 
prices  as  follows  to  local  dealers  and  producers,  gross 
ton.  New  York: 

Heavy   melting:  steel  scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern   Pennsylvania)  ...  .$38.00  to  $39.00 
Old    steel     rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent    heavv   steel    scrap 39.00  to  40.00 

Relaving     rails ,...  65.00  to  70.00 

Rerolling    rails     48.00  to  50.00 

Iron    and    steel    car    axles 54.00  to  55.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 52.00  to  54.00 

Wrought-iron   track   scrap    48.00  to  50.00 

No.    1    yard    wrought    long 42.00  to  43.00 

Light     iron      14.00  to  15.00 

Cast    borings    (clean) 22.00  to  23.00 

Machine-shop    turnings     21.50  to  22.00 

Mixed    borings    and    turnings 21.50  to  22.00 

Wrought-iron  pipe    (1    in.   min.   diam- 
eter,  not  under  2   ft.   long) 36.00  to  37.00 

The  foundry  scrap  market  is  strong  and  transactions 
are  numerous.  Dealers  in  New  York  City  and  Brook- 
lyn are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries,  per  gross 
ton.  New  York: 

No.   1   machinery  cast    $35.00  to  $36.00 

No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

material,  etc.)    34.00  to  35.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc)      29.00  to  30.00 

Stove    plate    22.00  to  23.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 22.00  to  23.00 

Old   carwheels    35.00  to  36.00 

Malleable  cast    (railroad)    36.00  to  38.00 


To  Keep  Secret  Patented  War  Inventions 

Washington,  July  2. — To  prevent  publicity  detri- 
mental to  the  public  safety  by  conveying  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  enemy,  Senator  Weeks  of  Massachu- 
setts has  introduced  a  bill  suspending  the  granting  of 
patents  for  inventions  useful  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
The  bill  provides  that  whenever,  during  the  time  when 
the  United  States  is  at  war,  the  "publication  of  an  in- 
vention by  the  granting  of  a  patent  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  patents,  be  detrimental 
to  the  public  safety  or  defense,  or  might  assist  the 
enemy  or  endanger  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  he  may  order  that  the  invention  be  kept  secret  and 
withhold  the  grant  of  a  patent  until  the  termination 
of  the  war;  provided,  that  the  invention  disclosed  in 
the  application  for  said  patent  may  be  held  abandoned 
upon  its  being  established  before  or  if  said  invention 
has  been  published  or  an  application  for  a  patent  has 
been  filed  in  a  foreign  country  without  the  consent  or 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  or  under  a 
license  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  provided  by 
law." 

The  bill  further  provides  that  when  an  applicant 
whbse  patent  is  withheld  shall  tender  his  invention  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  its  use,  he 
shall,  when  he  ultimately  receives  a  patent,  have  the 
right  to  sue  for  compensation  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 
such  right  to  compensation  to  begin  from  the  date 
of  the  use  of  the  invention  by  the  Government.  The 
bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  committee  on 
patents,  which,  it  is  said,  is  already  prepared  to  re- 
port it  with  a  favorable  recommendation  as  the  meas- 
ure is  strongly  indorsed  by  Government  officials. 


The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which  will  build  two 
more  90  ton  open  hearth  furnaces  at  its  open  hearth 
steel  plant,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will  do  all  the  engineer- 
ing work  for  these  furnaces  itself,  but  expects  to  place 
contracts  for  erecting  them,  and  also  for  the  two  4-hole 
soaking  pits  in  a  short  time.  J.  W.  Deetrick,  president 
of  Republic  company,  says  its  expects  to  have  these  two 
furnaces  ready  about  April  1,  next.  The  company  ex- 
pects delay  in  the  delivery  of  materials. 
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Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 

Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb.: 
New  York,  16.9c.;  Philadelphia,  15.9c.;  Boston,  18.9c.; 
Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati,  15.8c.;  In- 
dianapolis, 17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis,  23.6c.; 
Kansas  City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St  Paul,  32.9c;  Den- 
ver, 68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birmingham,  Ala., 
45c.  Denver  pipe,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload,  46,000  lb.; 
structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload, 
40,000  lb.  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only),  pipe  65c.;  struc- 
tural steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  minimum  carload,  60,- 
000  lb.  No  freight  rates  are  being  published  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being  used  in  trans- 
atlantic trade. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.;  channels,  3  to  15  in.:  angles,  3  to  6 
In.  on  one  or  both  legs,  14  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $4.00  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  in.  and 
longer,  including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an 
advance  over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50. 
Bright  basic  wire  is  $4.05  per  100  lb.;  annealed  fence  wire, 
Nos.  6  to  9,  $3.95;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65;  galvanized  barb 
wire  and  fence  staples,  $4.85;  painted  barb  wire,  $4  15;  pol- 
ished fence  staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base, 
these  prices  being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the 
smaller  trade,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of 
delivery,  terms  60  days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in 
10  days.  Discounts  on  woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off 
list  for  carload  lots,  42  per  cent  off  for  lOOO-rod  lots,  and  41 
per  cent   off   for   small   lots,    f.o.b.    Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  are  as  follows,  delivered  In  lots  of  300 
lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate  does  not  exceed  20c. 
per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per  cent  for  cash  in  10 
days : 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small 
cut  thread,  35  and  2*4  per  cent;   large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent;  with 
c.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90 
off;  hex.,  blank,  $1.90  off,  and  tapped,  $1.70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c. 
and  t.  sq..  blank,  $1.70  off,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off;  hex  blank, 
$1.60  off,  and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-finished  hex.  nuts,  50 
and  10  per  cent.  Finished  and  case-hardeied  nuts,  50  and 
10  per  cent. 

Rivets   7^16   in.   in  diameter  and  smaller,    40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $95  to  $100;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open -hearth  steel,  $100  to  $110,  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill;  above 
0.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

We  (luote  railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  at  $5.00 
base;  %  in.,  7/16  in.  and  Vi  in.,  $7.50  to  $8.00.  Boat  spikes 
are  about  6.50c.  to  7c.,  all  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but 
some  makers  are  quoting  above  these  prices.  We  quote  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts  at  6.50c.  to  7c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to 
8.50c.  in  small  .its,  for  fairly  prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  T.ight  rails:  25  to 
rails  as  follows:  25  to  45  lb.,  $75  to  $80;  16  to  20  lb.,  $80  to 
$81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82  to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb..  $83  to  $84  ;  In  car- 
load lots,  f.o.b.  mill,  with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads. 
Standard  Hectlon  rails  of  }U:HHomt:r  stock  are  held  at  $38,  and 
open-hearth  $4  0,  per  Kross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  PIat« 

Lon;;  terne  plate.  No.  28  Rage  base,  $7.25  to  17.50;  short 
terne  plate,  $12  to  $12.50,  maker's  mill,  prices  depending  on 
quantity  and  delivery  wanted.  The  present  schedule  of 
prices  on  terne  plate  is  as  follows:  8-lb.,  200  sheets,  fl4 
per  package;  8-lb.,  214  sheets,  |14.30  per  package;  12-lb., 
I.  C,  $16.26  per  package;  15-lb.,  I.  C,  $16.76  per  package; 
20-lb.,  I.  C,  $16.50;  25-lb,  I.  C,  $17.26;  30-lb,.  I.  C,  $18; 
85-lb.,  I.  C.   $18.75;    40-lb.,   I.   C,   $19.50. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bart 

Steel  bars  at  4.50c.  to  5c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
6c.  and  higher  from  warehouse,  In  small  lots  for  prompt 
shipment.  Refined  Iron  bars,  4.76c.;  railroad  test  bars,  5.26c. 
in  carloads  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 


Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  in  steel  are  to  JobberH  for  tar- 
loads  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1917,  all  full  weight  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  higher  prices  and 
National  Tube,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 
Butt  Weld 


Steel 

Inches                 Black  Galv. 

%,  1/4  and  %....    42  151/2 

%     46  311/2 

%  to  3 49  35 1^ 


Iron 

Inches  Black 

%  and  14 23 

%    24 

V2    28 

%   to  IV. 33 


Lap  Weld 

29%       2 


26 

2%   to  6 28 

7  to  12 25 


2  42 

21/2  to  ei; '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  45       321/2 

7  to  12 42  281/2 

13  and  14 321/2      .  . 

15 30 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  etuis 
%,   y^   and   %....    38  201/2    ;    i^,  V4,  and  %.... 

V2    43  301/2    ;    Mi    

%   to  11/2 47  341/2    I    %   to  11/2 

2  to  3 48  35%    I 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


Galv. 

+  4 

-1-3 

10 

17 


12 

ir, 
12 


2    40  28 1/2 

2%   to  4 43  311/2 

4  to  6 42  301/2 

7    to   8 38  241/2 

9  to  12 33  191/2 


I    2    

I     21/2    to   4 

41/2   to  6 

I    7  and  8 

1    9  to  12 15 


22 

5 

27 

14 

33 

IS 

27 

14 

29 

17 

28 

16 

20 

8 

15 

3 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  two  (2)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  three  (3)  points  on  gal- 
vanized, but  in  some  sections  of  the  country  discounts  on  less 
than  carloads  are  three  (3)  points  less  (higher  price)  than 
the  carload  discount  on  both  black  and  galvanizf.d  steel  pipe. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  four  (4)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  five  (5)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carloads,  freight  added  to 
point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on  standard 
charro"!  iron  tubes,  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap-welded 
steei   tubes   are  as  follows: 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  and  2  in 31 

2%   in 28 

2y2  and  2%  in 34 

3  and  314  in 34 

3%  to  4%  in 34 

5  and  6  in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard    Charcoal    Iron 

IV2  in 23 

1%  and  2  in 35 

214   in 32 

2y2  and  2%  in 38 

3  and  3 %  in 43 

3%  to  4%  in. .  .No  quotations 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard   lengths. 

Locomotive  and  steamship  special  charcoal  grades  bring 
higher  prices. 

IH  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net   extra. 

2  in.   and  larger,   over  22  ft.,   10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days: 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 


Blue  Annealed — Bessemer 


Cents  per  lb. 


Nos.  3  to  8 8.00  to 

Nos.  9  and  10 8.25  to 

Nos.  11  and  12 8  50  to 

Nos    "  "        '  '  ■ 
Nos 


13  and  14 8.75  to 

15  and  16 9.00  to 


8.50 
8.50 
8.75 
9.00 
9.25 


8.50 
8.85 
8.90 
8.95 
9.00 


Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.  17  to  21    8.30  to 

Nos,  22  and  24 8.35  to 

Nos.   25  and  26 8  40  to 

No.    27    8:45  to 

No.    28    8.50  to 

No-    ^»    8.55  to    9.05 

No.    80    8.65  to    9.15 

Oalvanized  Blaok  Sheet  Oage — Bessemer 

Nos,   10  and  11 9.00  to    9.50 

Nos,   12  and  14 9.10  to    9.60 

Nos.   15  and   16 9.25  to    9.75 

Nos.  17  to  21      9.40  to    9.90 

Nos.   22  and   24 9.55  to  10.05 

Nos,    25   and   2(. 9.70  to  10.20 

No-    ^V    9.85  to  10.35 

No.   2K    iQ  00  to  10.50 

•0"-    f,-*    10.25  to  10.75 

^"    "'    10.50  to  11.00 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

NoH,   15  and  16 7.80  to  8.30 

Nos.  n  to  21    7.85  to  8,35 

NoH.    22   to   24 7  90  to  8  40 

N""- "  to  27 :;:  'iHl^  m 

X    II    8.00  to    8.50 

S  •   H    8.05  to    8.55 

No.    60    8  05  to     8  f.f; 

Nos.  30  V4  and  81 ! !  i !  i ;  giio  to    lU 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Earlv  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York    Tin,  , Lead y Spelter v 

Electro-    New  New       St.         New  St. 

June           Lake        lytic       York  York    Louis     York  Louis 

27 32.25         32.25      62.00  11.37Vi    11.25      9.37V.  ^.VlV-i 

28 32.25         32.25      62.00  II.371/2    11-25      9.37l^  9.12v1 

29 32.00         32.00      62.00  11.37%    11.25      9.25  9.00 

30 32.00        32.00      62.00  11.37V.    11.25      9.25  9.00 

.July 

2 31.75         31.75      62.00  11.37V2    11.25      9.25  9.00 

New  York,  July  3. 
Stagnation  characterizes  most  of  the  metals  and 
price  tendencies  are  lower.  Copper  is  in  poor  de- 
mand and  nominal.  Tin  is  unchanged,  and  shows 
little  activity.  Lead  is  lower  and  demand  only  fair. 
Spelter  is  decidedly  weaker.  Antimony  continues  un- 
•changed  and  dull. 

New  York 

Copper. — The  tone  is  easier  and  the  tendency  of  the 
copper  market  is  downward,  with  the  quotation  yes- 
terday for  Lake  and  electrolytic  nominally  at  31.75c., 
New  York.  If  possible,  the  market  has  been  quieter 
this  week  than  last,  with  business  confined  to  small  lots 
and  the  market  a  drifting  one.  Considerable  secrecy 
surrounds  negotiations  at  Washington  regarding  Gov- 
ernment pui  chases.  The  statement,  recently  pub- 
lished, that  the  Government  has  bought  60,000,000  !b. 
for  early  delivery  at  25c.  per  lb.  is  believed  by  some 
in  the  trade,  and  is  not  accepted  by  others.  If  the 
•deal  has  really  gone  through,  it  is  thought  that  it 
covers  requirements  for  not  more  than  two  months. 
More  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  reports  of  serious 
strikes  among  the  miners  in  the  West,  but  in  some 
•quarters  these  are  believed  to  be  exaggerated  for 
political  effect.  Quotations  for  third  quarter  are  gen- 
erally regarded  at  30c.,  New  York,  with  fourth  quar- 
ter at  29c.,  and  July  metal  obtainable  at  31.75c.  to  32c. 
The  London  market  for  electrolytic  is  unchanged  at 
£142  for  spot  delivery. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  either  Lake 
or  electrolytic  copper  for  the  month  of  June,  based  on 
daily  quotations  in  The  Iron  Age,  was  32.46c. 

Tin. — Cautiousness  pervades  the  entire  market  and 
general  business  is  slow.  The  repeated  absence  of 
cables  from  London  at  the  usual  time,  and  the  fact 
that  they  art  often  delayed  until  the  next  day,  holds 
business  in  check,  and  is  felt  by  all  buyers  and  sellers. 
As  a  result,  sellers  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  quote, 
.and  buyers  as  to  what  course  to  pursue.  Very  little 
business  was  done  late  last  week.  Spot  metal,  about 
50  tons,  was  sold  June  27  at  about  62c.,  New  York, 
but  on  June  28  and  29  no  sales  were  reported,  al- 
though inquiries  probably  aggregated  100  tons.  On 
•July  2  about  100  tons  of  September-October  shipment 
from  the  East  was  sold  at  56.25c.,  New  York,  and 
there  was  considerable  inquiry  for  June  shipment  from 
the  East,  but  there  was  practically  none  to  De  had 
because  of  its  scarcity.  The  spot  market  was  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  Deliveries  of  metal  for  June, 
according  to  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange,  were  6398 
tons,  of  which  2798  represent  arrivals  at  the  Pacific 
■coast.  Arrivals  on  July  2  were  280  tons,  with  the 
quantity  afloat  3081  tons.  Spot  Straits  tin  on  July  2  in 
London  was  quoted  at  £244. 

Lead. — The  lead  market  is  entirely  bare  of  features 
and  prices  have  eased  off  to  11.25c.,  St.  Louis,  which  was 
forecasted  last  week.  Some  business  was  done  last 
week  but  the  volume  was  not  large,  a  few  sales  being 
made  as  low  as  lie,  St.  Louis.  At  the  close  inquiry 
was  better  and  a  fair  business  was  reported  done  at 
11.25c.,  St.  Louis.  More  metal  is  being  offered  than 
there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  market  may  go  ,lower.  Business  in  gen- 
eral is  unsatisfactory  and  the  recent  purchase  by  the 
Government  for  no  more  than  its  July  requirements 
Jias  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  the  market. 


Spelter. — The  market  is  decidedly  weak  and  quota- 
tions are  off  about  %c.  from  those  of  last  week.  Early 
delivery  of  prime  Western  is  obtainable  at  9c.,  St. 
Louis,  or  9.25c.,  New  York,  with  August  and  Septem- 
ber metal  quoted  at  9.12i/^c.,  St.  Louis,  or  9.37y2C.,  New 
York.  Transactions  are  extremely  light.  Reports  that 
the  Government  has  purchased  11,000  tons  of  high 
grade  spelter  at  13.50c.  per  pound,  or  2c.  higher  than 
the  6700  tons  purchased  early  in  May,  are  not  con- 
firmed. The  continued  uncertainty  regarding  this 
whole  important  matter  is  a  great  drawback.  At  pres- 
ent prices,  there  are  many  producers  unable  to  make  a 
profit  and  if  these  conditions  continue  much  longer 
numerous  smelters  will  have  to  close  down.  Spelter  ex- 
ports in  May  were  18,553  tons. 

Antimony. — No  change  is  reported.  Chinese  and 
Japanese  grades  are  quoted  at  19c.  to  19.50c.,  New 
York,  duty  paid,  with  demand  very  slack.  About  25 
tons  of  Cookson's  antimony  on  the  way  here  from  Eng- 
land has  been  sunk.  This  was  quoted  at  22c.,  New 
York,  ex-steamer,  and  is  the  first  to  be  released  to  this 
country  in  some  time. 

Aluminum. — Prompt  and  early  delivery  of  No.  1 
virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is  quoted  at  58c.  to 
60c.,  New  York,  but  demand  is  very  light. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  quiet.  Dealers'  selling 
prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,   heavy  and  crucible 30.50  to  31.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 29.00  to  29.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 27.50  to  28.00 

Brass,    heavy    20.00  to  20.25 

Brass,    light    15.00  to  15.75 

Heavy   machine    composition.... 27.00  to  27.25 

No.    1   yellow  rod  brass  turnings 19.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  21.50  to  22.50 

Lead,   heavy    10.50  to  10.75 

Lead,  tea •   9.75 

Zinc    7.75 

Chicago 

July  2. — The  entire  market  is  quiet  with  the  only 
business  of  a  routine  sort.  Quotations  generally  are 
a  little  lower.  We  quote  as  follows:  Casting  copper, 
30c.;  Lake,  31c.;  electrolytic,  32c.;  tin,  carloads,  62.50c.; 
small  lots,  65c.  to  66c.;  lead,  11.25c.  to  11.50c.;  spelter, 
9c.;  sheet  zinc,  19c.;  Oriental  antimony,  22c.  to  24c.  On 
old  metals  we  quote  buying  prices  for  Isss  than  carload 
lots  as  follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  26.50c.; 
copper  Clips,  26c.;  copper  bottoms,  24c.;  red  brass, 
23.50c.;  yellow  brass,  17c.;  lead  pipe,  9c.;  zinc,  6.50c.; 
pewter,  No.  1,  35c.;  tin  foil,  40c.;  block  tin,  45c. 

St.  Louis 

July  2. — Non-ferrous  metals  continue  to  be  held 
firmly,  though  there  has  been  little  feature  other  than 
that  to  the  market.  In  car  load  lots,  the  quotations 
to-day  were:  Spelter,  9.25c.  to  9.50c.;  lead,  11.25c.  to 
11.50c.  In  less  than  car  load  lots,  the  quotations  have 
been:  Lead,  13c.;  spelter,  11.50c.;  tin,  68.50c.;  Lake 
copper,  33.50c.;  electrolytic  copper,  33c.;  Asiatic  anti- 
mony, 25c.  In  the  Joplin  district,  the  price  of  lead 
ore  has  held  pegged  at  $130  per  ton  basis  of  80  per 
cent  metal,  with  the  average  for  the  district  at  $130 
because  of  the  premium  ores  which  covered  the  off 
grade  ores.  The  production  of  lead  is  increasing  with 
the  opening  of  new  bodies,  but  the  demand  seems  to 
keep  up  with  the  supply.  It  is  also  true  that  many  of 
the  producers  are  holding  considerable  quantities  of  ore 
for  higher  prices.  In  zinc  blende,  the  price  +'or  the 
week,  basis  of  GO  per  cent  metal,  ranged  from  $70  to 
$80  per  ton  with  the  average  for  the  week  for  the  dis- 
trict at  $76  per  ton.  Calamine  ranged  from  $38  to  $45 
per  ton  basis  of  40  per  cent  metal  with  the  average  at 
$43  for  the  district.  On  miscellaneous  scrap  metals,  we 
quote  as  follows:  Light  brass,  12c.;  heavy  yellow  bras.s, 
15c;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  20c.;  heavy  cop- 
per and  copper  wire,  23.50c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  40c.; 
lead,  6.50c.;  zinc,  6c.;  tea  lead,  4c. 


The  establishment  of  a  central  bureau  for  master 
gages  and  of  district  headquarters  for  copies  of  those 
gages  is  being  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  with  Presi- 
dent Ira  N.  Hollis  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Easier  Money  Conditions — Rate  Decision  Causes 
Some  Anxiety  in  Wall  Street 

Two  features  stood  out  prominently  in  the  stock 
market  last  week.  The  first  was  the  easing  of  some- 
what strained  conditions  caused  by  the  high  rate  of  in- 
terest prevailing  the  previous  week  and  the  second  was 
the  anxiety  caused  at  the  close  of  the  week  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
railroad  rate  case. 

The  establishing  of  easier  conditions  in  the  money 
market  was  greatly  helped  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  is  regarded  as  a  notable  achievement  of  the 
new  banking  system.  The  old  world  has  been  watching 
developments  in  this  country  very  closely  and  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post  cabled  his  paper 
Saturday  as  follows: 

London,  June  30. — Lombard  Street  now  believes,  in  the 
light  of  events  on  your  money  market,  that  the  adaptation 
of  your  financial  machinery  to  the  transactions  growing 
out  of  the  war  loan,  and  to  the  consequent  phenomenal 
shifting  of  cash  balances,  will  turn  out  to  be  as  strikingly 
successful  as  was  the  loan  itself.  To  us,  the  indications 
are  plain  that  your  Federal  Reserve  officials  are  taking  the 
large  view  and  obtaining  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  financial 
situation.  This  skillful  administration  of  the  system  has 
manifestly  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  easy  money 
conditions  with  which  your  market  ends  the  week. 

These  results  could  not  have  been  foreseen  with  absolute 
assurance  here,  and  we  knew  that  demands  on  the  credit 
system,  incidental  to  your  Liberty  Loan  and  the  fiscal  year- 
end,  must  be  colossal  during  the  past  few  days.  This  was 
what  kept  our  own  bankers  from  reducing  deposit  rates  last 
week. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  freight  rate  decision  was  a  decline  Satur- 
day of  from  one  to  five  points  in  the  leading  railroad 
shares,  but  before  the  close  of  the  exchange  some  of  the 
stocks  had  recovered  and  a  better  feeling  prevailed. 
Industrial  stocks  displayed  considerable  strength  Satur- 
day, some  steel  stocks  especially  being  in  active  demand. 

Among  the  industrial  stocks  that  registered  gains 
during  the  week  were  the  following: 

Allis-Chalmers,  1  point;  American  Car  &  Foundry, 
1^/4;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  %;  Crucible  Steel,  5%;  In- 
ternational Harvester,  5 ;  Lackawanna  Steel,  M  ;  United 
States  Steel,  %.  Among  the  stocks  that  made  losses 
during  the  week  were  the  following:  American  Can, 
%;  American  Locomotive,  2%;  Bethlehem  Steel,  V2; 
Bethlehem  Steel  Class  B,  IV^;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron, 
%;  Gulf  State  Steel,  1;  Midvale  Steel,  V2 ;  National 
Enameling  &  Stamping,  %;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  2%; 
United  States  Steel  Preferred,  ''A.  American  Steel 
Foundries  and  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  week  the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  the  former 
at  721/2  and  the  latter  at  92%. 

The  range  of  prices  in  active  iron  and  steel  stocks 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week  and  Monday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows: 


Alll8-Chal.,   com..    29     -  30% 
AlliH-Chal.,    pref..    82 Ji-  86 
Am.  Can,  com...    47Vi-  50 
Am.   Can,   pref .  .  .104%-105 
Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

com 76     -  79% 

Am.    IjOco.,   com..    69>/4-  76 Mi 

Am.    Rad.,  pref 275 

Am.  Ship,  com...    86     -  90 

Am.    .Ship,    pref 94% 

Am.    Hteel   Fdrien.   70     -  73% 

Bald.   Loco.,  com 70 

Beth.   Hteel,  com 145% 

Beth.  Hteel, 

ClaHH  B    137V(i-143% 

Carbon    Htl.,   com.102     -105 
Central  Fdry., 

com 36     -  38 

Central   Fdry,, 

pref T,4%-  56% 

Colo.  Fuel    mUj-  r.4  ^, 

Cruc.  Steel,  com..  >i'>%-  'Jl'A 
Cruc,  Ste««l.  pr«f. .  lf>2%-1 03 
Deere  &  Co.,  pref.  99%-  99  >/j 
Oen.  P:iectrlc  ...162  -162% 
Ot.  No.  <^Jre  Cert.  31%-  33 
Gulf  StateH  Steel. 127  -128% 
fJuir   S.   Ste<-1, 

iHt  pref 109% 


Lacka.  Steel   94%-  98 

Lake  Sup.  Corp..    19%-  20 
Mldvale  Steel   ...    61%-  64% 

Nat.-Acme   3i^A-  35% 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 

com 38%-  40 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 

pref 98 

N.  y.  Air  Brake 145 

Nova  Hcotla  Stl.  .    99      -100% 

I'lttM.  Steel,  pref 100 

PreHued  Mil.,  com.  74%-  76% 
I'reMHed  Htl,.  nref.lOO  -101% 
Ry.  Steel  SprlnK. 

com 52%-  56% 

Kepuhllc,  com...  »0%-  93% 
Kepuhllc,    pref.  .  .102%-!  03% 

SloMH,   com 57%-   59 

Superior    Steel,  .  .    49     -  51% 

Sup.  Ste<'l.  iHt  pref 101 

TriinMue-WllllHmH  46  -  46% 
I'ti  Alloy  Steel.  .  4r,  -  41,% 
f,  S.   I'lpe,  com.  .    22%-   23% 

ir.  S,  I'lpe,  pref 57% 

r.   S.   Steel,   com.  .128      -132% 
I'.   H    St«el.  pr«f..ll7%-118 
Vii.  I.  Co.  &  Cokft  70     -  72% 
WeMting.   Elec 49%-  52% 


Pays  Dividend  in  Liberty  Bonds 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  New 
York,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  in  Liberty 
bonds,  the  first  distribution  so  far  made  of  the  new 
31/^'s  by  an  industrial  corporation.  Besides  the  bond 
dividend  the  company  paid  an  extra  cash  dividend  of  1 
per  cent  and  also  another  1  per  cent  with  the  request 
that  this  extra  payment  be  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross. 
In  addition  to  these  dividends  the  usual  quarterly  2  per 
cent  on  preferred  and  1%  per  cent  on  common  were 
paid.  William  G.  Pearce,  president,  said  in  a  letter 
accompanying  the  dividends  that  the  munitions  con- 
tracts had  been  completed  and  the  profits  were  repre- 
sented by  the  new  Erie  plant,  which  cost  $2,000,000, 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  cash.  The  eniployment  of 
the  profit  from  munitions  work,  he  said,  together  with 
the  regular  earnings  of  the  company,  made  it  probable 
that  the  preferred  stock  dividend  would  hereafter  be  3 
per  cent  instead  of  2  per  cent  quarterly  unless  heavy 
war  taxes  prevented. 

Continental  Can  Co.  Adds  to  Capital 

The  directors  of  the  Continental  Can  Co.  have  de- 
cided at  a  special  meeting  to  issue  20,000  shares  of 
new  common  stock,  to  which  stockholders  will  be 
permitted  to  subscribe  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of 
their  present  holdings.  The  new  issue  is  to  provide 
additional  working  capital.  The  company  now  has 
$8,000,000  of  common  stock  outstanding  and  the  new 
issue  will  bring  the  total  up  to  $10,000,000.  There  is 
$5,000,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  also  out- 
standing. 

Will  Retire  Bonds 

On  July  1,  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa., 
will  retire  $750,000  of  bonds  of  the  Youngstown  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  which  it  took  over  some  months  ago.  Re- 
ports that  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  would  erect  a 
blast  furnace  at  Sharon  are  officially  denied.  The  com- 
pany has  under  consideration  plans  for  material  exten- 
sions and  improvements  to  the  plants  of  the  Youngs- 
town Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  Haselton,  Ohio,  but  what 
these  will  be  has  not  yet  been  determined,  and  may 
not  be  for  some  time. 

Industrial  Finances 

The  Erie  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $500,000. 

The  Washburn  Wire  Company  has  called  for  re- 
demption on  June  30,  at  $130  per  share,  all  its  preferred 
stock,  amounting  to  25,000  shares. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  2  per  cent  monthly  divi- 
dend, the  Kokomo  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has 
declared  a  5  per  cent  cash  dividend,  payable  July  1. 
At  the  annual  meeting  the  officers  and  directors  were 
all  re-elected.  Officers:  A.  A.  Charles,  president;  A.  V. 
Conrath,  vice-president;  J.  E.  Frederick,  general  man- 
ager and  secretary;  G.  W.  Charles,  treasurer,  and  S.  S. 
Shambaugh,  assistant  treasurer.  The  year  just  closed 
was  by  far  the  best  in  the  company's  history,  business 
done  amounting  to  over  $6,000,000. 

Directors  of  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown, 
recommend  a  capital  increase  from  $10,000,000  to 
$12,000,000  with  an  offering  of  new  stock.  Proceeds 
will  be  used  for  increasing  output  of  open-hearth  and 
plate  departments  and  purchase  of  coal  lands  now 
under  option. 

A  new  holding  company  is  to  be  organized  by  the 
Brcitung  ore  interests  and  will  be  known  as  the  Brei- 
tung  Co.  It  will  have  $15,000,000  common  stock  and 
$3,000,000  preferred.  Edward  N.  Breitung  is  president 
of  the  new  company,  Norman  Herriman  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  William  A.  Hamilton  secretary.  The  com- 
panies taken  over  are  Mary  Charlotte  Mining  Co.,  Brei- 
tung Hematite  Mining  Co.,  Juliet  Iron  Co.,  Lucky  Star 
Mining  Co.,  Washington  Iron  Co.,  and  the  Clifford  Ex- 
tension Iron  Co.,  all  of  Michigan;  Hopkins  Mining  Co. 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Breitung  Iron  Co.,  a  Michigan 
corporation,  owning  the  Loon  Lake  Mining  Co.,  at 
Wilde,  Ont. 
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The  Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  has  voted 
to  increase  its  common  stock  from  $750,000  to  $1,500,000 
by  issuing  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend  from  accumu- 
lated earnings.  A  10  per  cent  cash  dividend  on  com- 
mon stock  and  a  1%  per  cent  dividend  on  preferred 
were  also  declared.  The  10  per  cent  cash  dividend  on 
common  stock  will  be  paid  quarterly,  beginning  July  16. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  now  $2,500,000. 

The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  has  called  a  special  meet- 
ing of  holders  of  stock  trust  certificates  for  Aug.  21  to 
take  action  on  a  plan  to  retire  $2,000,000  first  pre- 
ferred stock  outstanding  at  $110  a  share  and  accrued 
dividends. 

Brier  Hill  Elections 

Annual  meetings  of  subsidiary  interests  of  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.  were  held  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  last  week, 
and  resulted  in  election  of  officers  as  follows:  Brier 
Hill  Coke  Co.:  Thomas  McCaffrey,  president,  W.  H. 
Warren,  vice-president,  W.  B.  Phelan,  secretary,  N.  B, 
Folsom,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  McCaffrey,  W.  H.  War- 
ren, J.  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  John  N.  Allen,  G.  F.  Alderdice 
and  W.  B.  Phelan,  directors.  Brier  Hill  Supply  Co.: 
John  N.  Allen,  president,  Thomas  McCaffrey,  vice- 
president,  W.  B.  Phelan,  secretary,  N.  B.  Folsom,  treas- 
urer, and  Thomas  McCaffrey,  W.  B.  Phelan  and  John 
N.  Allen,  directors.  The  Brier  Hill  Coke  Co.  operates 
about  450  beehive  coke  ovens  at  Brier  Hill,  Pa.,  which 
formerly  supplied  coke  for  the  Grace  and  Tod  blast 
furnaces  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  at  Youngstown. 
However,  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  now  has  a  plant  of 
84  Koppers  by-product  coke  ovens,  which  furnish  plenty 
of  coke  for  its  two  furnaces,  and  the  output  of  the  450 
beehive  ovens  at  Brier  Hill  is  nearly  all  sold  in  the 
open  market. 

Dividends 

The  American  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  July  16. 

The  American  Screw  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  and  extra 
3  per  cent,  payable  June  30. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent 
and  extra  3  per  cent  on  the  common,  and  ly^  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  all  payable  July  20. 

The  E.  W.  BKss  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  percent,  and  extra  II14 
per  cent  on  the  common,  payable  July  2. 

The  Canadian  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent 
on  the  common  and  preferred  stocks,  payable  June  30. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Ltd.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent, 
payable  July  2. 

The  Carbon  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  114  per  cent  and  extra 
21/^  per  cent  on  the  common,  payable  Aug.  15,  also  extra  1^2 
and  2 1^  per  cent  on  the  common,  payable  Nov.  15,  and  6  per 
cent  annual  on  the  second  preferred,  payable  July  30. 

The  Central  Foundry  Co.,  1^4  per  cent  on  the  preferred, 
payable  July  16. 

The  Charcoal  Iron  Co.  of  America,  quarterly  15c.  per  share 
on  the  common  and  30c.  per  share  on  the  preferred,  payable 
July  5. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  quarterly,  1  per  cent, 
payable  July  25. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  quarterly,  214  per  cent  on  the 
common,  and  1 14  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Oct.  1, 
and  extra  5  per  cent  on  the  common,  payable  Sept.  1. 

The  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the  first 
and  second  preferred,  payable  July  15. 

The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  quarterly,  1  Vi  per 
cent,  payable  July  12. 

The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  and  extra  10 
per  cent,  payable  July  2. 

The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent,  payable 
July   10. 

The  Standard  Coupler  Co.,  4  per  cent  on  the  preferred, 
payable  June  30. 

The  Transue  &  Williams  Steel  Forging,  quarterly,  $1.25 
per  share,  payable  July  16. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  quarterly,  $1.75  per 
share,  payable  July  21. 


No  building  or  construction  work  costing  over  $2,500, 
or  involving  the  use  of  structural  steel,  can  be  under- 
taken without  a  license  from  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
of  Great  Britain,  and  such  license  is  as  necessary  for 
work  involved  in  the  restoration  of  property  destroyed 
or  damaged  by  fire  or  aircraft  as  for  work  undertaken 
in  other  circumstances. 


STEEL  COST  INVESTIGATION 

Senate    Committee    Waiting    and    Trade    Com- 
mission Inquiry  Will  Be  Protracted 

Washington,  July  2. — The  investigations  of  the 
steel  trade  with  a  view  to  determining  a  basis  for 
reasonable  prices  to  the  Government,  which  were 
launched  last  week,  are  making  slow  progress.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  which  are  preparing  to  conduct 
the  inquiries,  are  heavily  burdened  with  other  matters 
and  important  developments  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  very  near  future.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
June  26  began  formal  hearings,  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment reported  in  this  correspondence  last  week,  but 
has  devoted  all  of  its  public  sessions  to  hearing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coal  industry.  This  branch  of  the 
inquiry  having  been  practically  concluded,  the  commit- 
tee has  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair  to 
permit  plans  to  be  made  for  taking  up  other  branches  of 
the  investigation,  including  iron  and  steel.  Certain 
members  of  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
view  of  the  investigation  now  on  foot  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  further  steps  in  this  direction  by 
the  Senate  Committee  would  be  a  mere  duplication  of 
work  and  might  delay  rather  than  expedite  a  final 
determination  of  the  issues  involved.  Chairman  New- 
lands,  however,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
committee  has  not  yet  decided  to  abandon  the  steel 
inquiry. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  held  several  execu- 
tive sessions  during  the  week  to  plan  the  investigation 
directed  by  the  President,  Mr.  Wilson  himself  meeting 
with  the  members  of  the  commission  on  one  occasion 
and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussion.  The  com- 
mission now  has  a  force  of  approximately  200  more  or 
less  experienced  investigators  either  in  Washington  or 
scattered  over  the  country  engaged  in  various  lines  of 
work,  and  it  is  proposed  to  select  from  these  40  or  50 
of  the  most  competent  and  to  set  them  at  work  without 
delay.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  will  be,  first,  to  secure 
as  early  as  possible  a  preliminary  report  on  the  cost 
of  making  steel  and  the  other  products  covered  by  the 
investigation,  and  to  follow  later  on  with  a  more  elab- 
orate and  comprehensive  study  of  methods  of  manu- 
facture, selling  practices,  profits,  and  other  factors 
entering  into  the  broad  problem  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  reasonable  scale  of  prices  for  Government  require- 
ments. Obviously  this  inquiry  will  consume  much  time 
and  it  is  the  best  opinion  here  that  the  most  important 
purchases  to  be  made  by  the  Government  of  steel  and 
other  materials  now  under  investigation  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  tentative  prices  to  be  increased  or  re- 
duced in  accordance  with  a  final  schedule  to  be  based 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  the  ultimate  findings  of  the 
commission. 


To  operate  the  blast  furnace  which  it  recently  pur- 
chased at  Goshen,  Va.,  the  Miami  Metals  Co.  has  or- 
ganized the  Southeastern  Iron  Co.  The  subsidiary  op- 
erations will  be  directed  by  H.  A.  Brassert. 


New  Design  of  Crucible 

Sometime  ago,  the  Lava  Crucible  Co.  was  organized 
in  Pittsburgh  to  develop  and  manufacture  a  new  design 
of  lava  crucible  for  melting  brass,  steel  and  other  mate- 
rials. The  crucible  is  the  invention  of  Louis  DeBats> 
and  the  company  has  leased  a  plant  at  Zelienople,  Pa.> 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Kilns,  dry  rooms,  etc.,  are  being  installed  for  a  capacity 
of  100  crucibles  per  day  and  the  company  expects  to  be 
making  crucibles  not  later  than  Aug.  15.  It  is  stated 
that  the  crucibles  are  made  entirely  of  domestic 
graphite,  carbide  of  silica,  clay  and  other  binding  mate- 
rials. The  Lava  Crucible  Co.,  has  offices  in  the  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh.  M.  E.  Moffett  is 
president;  M.  W.  Ray  is  vice-president  and  P.  L.  Berley 
is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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The  first  unit  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Industrial 
Aid  has  arrived  at  a  port  in  Europe  in  the  person  of 
H.  D.  Tremper,  of  the  Federal  Export  Corporation, 
115  Broadway,  New  York.  Mr. 
Tremper  will  act  as  advisor  of  the 
European  branches  of  his  company, 
but  a  mors  important  feature  of 
his  mission  is  the  service  he  will 
rer.Jer  to  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country's 
ar.ic3,  in  preparing  for  the  competi- 
tion V  ith  the  central  powers  which 
is  exp acted  after  the  war.  On  June 
21a  dinner  was  given  Mr.  Tremper 
at  Sherry's  by  S.  C.  Munoz,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Export  Cor- 
poration. A  jeweled  pin  of  en- 
twined French  and  American  flags  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Tremper  by  Mr.  Munoz,  with  the  comment:  "This 
remembrance  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  men  gathered 
here  in  their  desire  to  extend  help  to  those  men  over- 
seas who  have  dedicated  their  plants  to  the  service 
of  their  country  without  regard  of  what  the  future  may 
bring  them  after  the  return  of  peace."  Mr.  Munoz 
further  remarked  on  the  wrong  conception  of  our  com- 
mercial position  in  this  war,  and  emphasized  the  point 
that  the  United  States  needs  its  allies  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  if  only  for  a  selfish  reason.  He  added:  "This 
mission  of  Mr.  Tremper's  should  not  be  confused  with 
a  business  trip.  He  goes  out  as  our  envoy  to  find 
where  and  how  the  United  States  can  help  those  who 
have  nobly  given  up  their  livelihood  in  defense  of  their 
principles — and  ours.  We  are  building  for  the  future 
and  it  depends  on  how  the  business  interests  of  this 
country  handle  our  control  of  the  world's  necessities, 
whether  the  United  States  becomes  known  as  the  kind 
and  friendly  nation,  or  is  despised  for  its  power  and 
its  money  grasp  on  the  world." 

Otto  H.  Kaufman  has  been  appointed  sales  manager 
of  the  Challoner  Co.  and  Giant  Grip  Horseshoe  Co., 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Jay  C.  McLauchlan,  for  many  years  district  sales 
manager  at  Detroit  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, has  resigned  and  is  now  associated  with  Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland.  He  has  been  succeeded  i'' 
Detroit  by  H.  E.  Blackwell. 

D.  B.  Mugan,  formerly  associated  with  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.,  in  charge  of  the  electrical  depart- 
ment at  New  Orleans,  has  been  appointed  resident  man- 
ager of  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Supply  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  201  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans. 

H.  C.  Ryding,  who  has  been  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Frank  H.  Crockard  as 

vice-president.  The  of- 
fice of  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  has  baen 
discontinued.  Mr.  Ryd- 
ing became  connected 
with  the  Tennessee 
company  in  1907,  re- 
signing the  position  of 
steel  works  and  rolling 
mill  superintendent  at 
the  Lorain,  Ohio,  p'ant 
of  the  National  Tube 
Co.  He  was  asHociatcd 
with  the  lalc  Max  M. 
Suppes  in  the  building 
of  the  girder  rail  mill 
of  the  JohnHon  Co.  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  an<l 
later  in  the  conntruc- 
tion  and  operation  of  the  workH  of  itn  KUcccHnor,  the 
Lorain  Steel  Co.,  at  I>orain.  Hi.n  experience  haH  been 
extensive  in  both  the  metallurgical  and  rolling  mill  de- 
partments  of   steel    manufacture.     He   Ih   a   native   of 


Great  Britain  and  his  technical  training  included  courses 
in  that  country  and  Germany. 

Charles  J.  Barr,  who  resigned  last  year  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Ensley  Works  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  to  become  general  manager 
of  the  Algoma  Steel  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  will 
return  to  the  service  of  the  Tennessee  company.  It  is 
expected  that  Mr.  Barr  will  have  charge  of  the  exten- 
sive construction  program  which  was  recently  an- 
nounced the  Steel  Corporation  would  carry  out  at  Fair- 
field, Ala. 

Oden  H.  Wharton  became  president  of  the  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  on  July  1.  Mr. 
Wharton  was  born  and  raised  in  Easton,  Pa.,  and 
received  his  schooling  at  that  place.  His  first  business 
connection  was  as  office  boy  for  Park  Brothers  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  at  that  time  operating  the  Black  Diamond  Steel 
Works  in  Pittsburgh,  soon  becoming  bill  clerk  and  then 
traveling  for  some  years  for  the  company.  Later  he 
was  connected  with  the  sales  departments  of  the  Park 
Steel  Co.  in  Cleveland  and  other  cities.  He  went  to 
Boston  for  some  years  as  representative  of  the  Park 


H.   C,   RYDING 


Steel  Co.,  and  later  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America, 
and  was  finally  appointed  general  manager  of  sales  of 
that  company,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  After 
holding  this  position  for  several  years,  his  health 
failed,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Reuben  Michener,  the 
present  general  manager  of  sales.  Mr.  Wharton  trav- 
eled in  Europe  for  a  year  or  more,  and  regaining  his 
health,  was  appointed  assistant  to  President  Charles 
C.  Ramsey  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  On  the  death  of 
President  Ramsey,  last  January,  Herbert  DuPuy,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  company,  assumed  temporarily 
the  presidency  of  the  company.  The  new  president  is 
a  member  of  the  Duquesne  and  Pittsburgh  Clubs,  the 
Allegheny  ('ountry  Club  and  the  Pittsburgh  Athletic 
Association. 

W.  P.  Steele  has  been  appointed  Western  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  with  headquarters 
in  the  McCormick  Building,  Chicago. 

George  McDeems  has  been  made  superintendent 
and  numagi-r  of  the  Elmwood  Castings  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Co,  St.  Louis,  an- 
nounces the  recent  appointment  of  Karl  W.  Bock  as 
manager.  Mr.  Heck  had  been  for  10  years  secretary 
of  and  aHHJHtant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Coal  Co.  and  subsidiary  coal  companies,  located 
at  Omaha,  Neb.    The  St.  Louis  company  also  announces 
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that  it  has  secui'ed  the  services  of  W.  H.  Dayton  as 
city  salesman.  Mr.  Dayton  was  formerly  with  the 
Railroad  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  as  secretary  and  pur- 
chasing agent;  also  its  Eastern  representative  for  five 
years.  He  went  to  St.  Louis  seven  years  ago,  repre- 
senting the  Railway  Supply  Co.,  the  Chicago  Signal  & 
Supply  Co.  and  the  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

W.  W.  Butler,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Montreal,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  R.  H.  Parks  as  operating  manager  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Paiks  will  have  operating  charge  of  all  the  car 
plants  of  the  company.  He  has  bean  identified  with  the 
car  building  industry  for  many  years  and  went  to 
Canada  from  the  Bettendorf  Car  Co.  of  Davenport, 
Iowa.  Coincident  with  this  appointment,  W.  S.  Atwood 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and 
managing  director.  Mr.  Parks,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Atwood,  has  left  for  Fort  William,  Ont.,  to  make 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  equipment  of  the 
Fort  William  plant  of  the  company,  at  which  a  large 
part  of  the  new  contract  recently  secured  by  the  com- 
pany from  the  Dominion  Government  will  be  carried  out. 

William  Guy  Wall,  vice-president  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  given  a  commission  of  major  by  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  and  will  have  charge  of  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  armored  motor  cars  and  tanks.  He  has 
been  chief  engineer  of  the  National  company  for  15 
years  and  has  had  a  wide  experience  with  high  speed 
motors. 

H.  L.  Paulus,  R.  G.  Ferguson  and  F.  L.  Graf,  for  a 
number  of  ysars  connected  with  the  Baird  Machinery 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  have  severed  their  connection  with  that 
company  and  have  joined  the  staff  of  the  J.  S.  Miller 
Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  E.  Thropp,  Jr.,  for  some  time  superintendent  of 
the  Sheridan,  Pa.,  blast  furnacs  of  the  Berkshire  Iron 
Works  (owned  by  E.  J.  Lavino  &  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
and  superintendent  of  the  Marietta,  Pa.,  blast  furnace 
of  the  same  interests,  has  resigned. 

Paul  D.  Hanks,  president  Kerr  Turbine  Co.,  Wslls- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  announces  the  appointment  of  G.  M.  Camp- 
bell, formerly  of  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  plant  of  General 
Electric  Co.,  as  works  manager  and  production  expert. 

Samuel  L.  Nicholson,  who  has  been  sales  manager 
of  the  Westinghouss  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  since  1909,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  to  vice- 
president,  with  headquaiters  at  East  Pittsburgh.  In 
1898,  Mr.  Nicholson  became  sales  representative  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  in  New  York,  subse- 
quently having  charge  of  the  city  and  industrial  division 
of  the  New  York  office.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
sales  department  in  1904,  he  was  made  manager  of  the 
industrial  department,  which  position  he  filled  until 
his  selection  as  sales  manager  of  the  company  in  1909. 

Walter  V.  Turner,  chief  engineer  of  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  delivered  an 
address  last  week  on  "The  Making  of  War  Munitions," 
before  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  in  Pittsburgh. 

Frederick  Cunliffe  has  been  appointed  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Allegheny  Forging  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  works 
at  McDonald,  Pa. 

Lawrence  B.  Robertson,  superintendent  of  the  coke 
department  of  the  Maryland  Steel  division  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  is  vice-chairman  of  the  Baltimore  sec- 
tion committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Lucius  M.  Wainwright,  president  Diamond  Chain  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  is  vice-chairman  of  the  local 
committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. 

George  V.  Ahara,  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 
Ltd.,  is  chairman  of  the  Toronto  local  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Charles  T.  Main,  consulting  engineer,  Boston,  has 
been  nominated  for  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the  year  beginning  next 


December.  For  vice-presidents  the  nominations  are: 
Spencer  Miller,  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York;  Max 
Toltz,  president  Toltz  Engineering  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  John  Hunter,  chief  engineer  Union  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis.  For  managers  the  nominations 
are:  Fred  A.  Geier,  president  Cincinnati  Milling  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Cincinnati;  D.  R.  Yarnall,  Yarnall- Waring 
Co.  and  Nelson  Valve  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  Fred  N. 
Bushnell,  vice-president  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation,  Boston. 

H.  D.  Shute,  whose  election  as  vice-president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  as  recently  an- 
nounced, will  have  executive  charge  of  the  company's 
commercial  organization,  both  domestic  and  export, 
succeeding  Vice-President  L.  A.  Osborne,  whose  head- 
quarters have  been  transferred  to  New  York. 

T.  G.  Whaling,  who  has  been  assistant  general  man- 
ager and  sales  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co., 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  to  succeed  Walter 
Gary,  recently  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Westing- 
house Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  Mr.  Gary,  who  for  the 
past  six  years  has  been  vice-president,  and  for  14  years 
general  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co.,  will 
still  devote  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  incandescent 
lamp  business,  together  with  his  duties  in  connection 
with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Robert  S.  Stewart,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed 
executive  officer  in  charge,  and  Forrest  J.  Alvin  is  to  be 
general  manager  and  director  of  sales  of  the  company. 
The  company  is  at  present  doubling  its  production, 
which  is  already  the  largest  in  its  history. 

Harry  L.  Shepler  has  resig.v  J  as  vice-president  of 
the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Tole.o,  effective  July  1. 
William  H.  Birchall,  superintendent,  has  been  made 
general  superintendent  of  the  Toledo  factory,  assum- 
ing the  work  formerly  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Shepler. 

Jarhes  H.  Heaslet  has  resigned  as  vice-president  in. 
charge  of  production  of  the  Studebaker  corporation. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  has  become  consulting  engineer 
of  the  company. 


John  Bennett,  vice-president,  Coates,  Bennett  & 
Reidenbach,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  in  that 
city  June  23.  He  was  well  known  in  the  iron,  steel  and 
metal  trades,  having  entered  the  business  over  20  years 
ago,  and  passing  through  its  various  stages,  beginning- 
as  an  employee  in  the  office  and  rising  to  the  position 
of  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  iron  and  steel 
department.  He  was  born  in  England  April  2,  1869,. 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1890. 

Colonel  Frank  L.  Bigelow,  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Bigelow  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  boiler  maker, 
died  suddenly,  June  20,  while  playing  golf.  Mr.  Bige- 
low was  born  in  New  Haven,  Sept.  21,  1862,  the  sork 
of  ex-Governor  Hobart  B.  Bigelow.  He  was  graduated 
from  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  in 
1881,  and  immediately  entered  the  Bigelow  Co.,  which 
was  founded  by  his  father.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  National  Pipe  Bending  Co. 

Abraham  L.  Keister,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  May  26, 
1917,  aged  64  years.  He  was  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Scottdale  from  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization to  his  death,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  22d  Pennsylvania 
District  in  the  sixty-third  and  sixty-fourth  Congresses. 

George  M.  Robinson,  who  retired  this  year  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Charter  Gas  Engine  Co  ,  Sterling,  111.,  af'or 
50  years  of  service  with  that  company,  died  June  22. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  to  place  a  gas  engine 
on  the  market,  the  Charter  engine  being  the  first  to> 
use  gasoline  as  a  fuel. 
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Book  Reviews 

The   EflFect   of   Wars  and   Revolutions  on  Government 
Securities.     By  E.  Kerr.     Pages  131,  514  x  8  in.; 
illustrated    by    charts    and    tables.     Published    by 
William  Morris  Imbrie  &  Co.,  bankers,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 
The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  Government 
can   go  in   financing  the   present  war,  without  undue 
risk,    is    interestingly    discussed    in    this    book.      It    is 
argued  that  on  the  basis  of  the  relation  between  na- 
tional indebtedness  and  wealth  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  an  obligation  was  incurred  equal  approxi- 
mately to  one-ninth  of  the  country's  wealth,  "the  pres- 
ent   Government    should    be    able    to    float   a    loan    of 
$25,000,000,000,  with  every  prospect  of  its  forming  a 
safe,   sound   and   thoroughly   desirable   investment  for 
the  individual."     On  the  basis  on  which  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  borrowing,  the  author  holds  that  this 
country  could  borrow  with  comparative   safety  up  to 
$38,500,000,000.     "The   United   States  has  proved,"  he 
says,  "that  it  can  easily  and  rapidly  pay  off  a  consider- 
able debt,  and  it  is  still  a  country  with  magnificent  op- 
portunities for  development  and  the  production  of  new 
wealth." 

"The  period  following  the  Napoleonic  War  saw  an 
enormous  change  in  the  economic,  industrial  and  gov- 
ernmental conditions  and  methods  of  the  world,  while 
from  about  that  time  date  most  of  the  debts  of  the 
modern  nations.  The  world's  development  has  been 
practically  steady  and  continuous  since  then."  The  au- 
thor argues  that  while  no  one  can  foretell  what  will 
happen  after  such  a  great  war  as  this,  if  precedent  can 
be  taken  to  mean  anything  at  all  the  expansion  and 
stimulation  in  industries  and  invention  which  will  follow 
this  war  will  be  greater  than  have  ever  been  known  in 
the  world's  history. 

Poor's  Manual  of  Public  Utilities.    Text  pages,  2400  -f 
31  pages  of  high  and  low  prices,  5%  x  8%  in.    Pub- 
lished by  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  $10. 
Complete  financial  statements  of  practically  every 
public  utility  company  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  which  there  is  public  interest  are  presented  in  the 
1917  edition  of  this  well-known  work.     A  new  feature 
is  the  "margin  of  safety"  over  interest  or  dividend  re- 
quirements of  individual  stocks  and  bonds.    This  margin 
is  a  practical  rating  of  securities  based  on  the  facts 
and  answers  the  question,  "What  is  the  risk  involved?" 
The  new  manual  gives  general  information  revised  to 
May  15,  1917;  income  accounts  and  balance  sheets  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1916,  and  some  as  late  as  April  30,  1917. 


"Structure  of  the  Coating  on  Tinned  Sheet  Copper 
in  Relation  to  a  Specific  Case  of  Corrosion"  is  the  title 
of  Technological  Paper  No.  90,  issued  by  the  U.  S, 
Bureau  of  Standards  by  Paul  D.  Merica,  associate 
physicist.  The  attention  of  the  author  has  been  di- 
rected to  a  curious  case  of  local  corrosion  or  pitting  in 
tinned  sheet  copper  roofing.  The  pits  occur  in  general 
along  the  line  of  surface  scratches,  having  appeared 
some  eight  or  ten  years  after  completion  of  the  roof. 
These  pits  are  apparently  unrelated  to  the  service  con- 
ditions, and  to  the  direction  of  rolling  of  the  sheet. 
When  the  copper  becomes  exposed,  as  in  the  present 
case  at  the  bottom  of  the  scratches  on  the  surface,  it 
forms  together  with  the  alloy  layer  a  galvanic  couple, 
electrolytic  action  sets  in  and  the  copper  at  these 
points  is  corroded,  forming  the  pits  described.  Thia 
publication  gives  the  results  of  a  study  on  the  structure 
of  tin  coatings  on  copper  and  it  is  shown  that  this 
coating  consists  of  at  least  three  layers,  viz.:  a  thin 
layer  of  Cu,Sn  immediately  next  to  the  copper,  then 
a  layer  of  Ileycock  and  Neville's  constituent  11,  con- 
taining about  60  per  cent  by  weight  of  tin,  and  finally 
a  layer  of  the  eutectic  of  tin  and  copper,  in  which  is 
found  most  probably  also  the  lead  when  it  is  present  in 
the  tinning  mixture.  These  alloy  layers  are  electro- 
negative to  both  the  tin  and  the  copper  base. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  present  crisis 
is   bulletin    219    entitled    "Industrinl    Poi"onH    Used   or 


Produced  in  the  Manufacture  of  Explosives,"  just  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  "The 
study  was  made  by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  during  nine 
months  of  1916,  the  41  factories  visited  being  located  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  Indiana,  and  employing  about  90,000  workers. 
Of  these  approximately  30,000  were  doing  work  expos- 
ing them  to  poisons,  and  practically  no  women,  girls  or 
boys  were  among  this  number.  The  report  describes 
the  physiological  action  of  the  poisons  mentioned  and 
then  takes  up  in  detail  the  processes  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  poisons,  closing  with  suggestions  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  cases  of  industrial 
poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Safety 
standards  and  precautionary  measures  applicable  to  the 
manufacture  of  certain  explosives,  adopted  by  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Great  Britain,  ap- 
pear as  appendixes  to  the  bulletin. 


"Industrial  Heating  as  a  Central  Station  Load"  is 
the  latest  booklet  published  by  the  Society  for  Elec- 
trical Development  on  selling  the  idea  of  doing  things 
electrically.  Before  publishing  this  booklet  the  whole 
industrial  heating  field  was  carefully  analyzed  by  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  society.  Every  fact,  every 
theory,  every  practical  application  was  looked  into, 
with  the  view  to  publishing  the  very  best  analysis  pos- 
sible for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  society  and 
the  entire  electrical  industry.  New  conditions  and  the 
war  make  this  book  very  timely.  Part  1  deals  with 
electric  furnaces.  Part  2,  out  May  10,  gives  in  com- 
pact form  for  ready  reference  facts  and  data  as  to 
various  uses  and  applications  of  commercial  electric 
heating,  which  will  apply  more  particularly  to  the 
smaller  cities.  The  two  books  together  provide  a  library 
on  industrial  heating. 

"The  'Western's'  Steel  Book,"  edited  by  Erwin  C. 
Arndts,  M.E.,  and  published  by  the  Western  Spring 
&  Axle  Co.,  Cincinnati,  gives  in  its  first  chapter  a 
resume  of  the  early  history  of  iron  and  steel.  Another 
chapter,  "From  Ore  to  Merchant  Mill,"  gives  an  idea 
of  the  methods  used  in  mining  and  transporting  iron 
ore,  the  operations  of  the  blast  furnace,  of  crucible 
Bessemer,  open-hearth  steel  and  electric  steel  works, 
and  of  the  rolling  mill.  Microstructure  and  physical 
properties  of  steel,  critical  points,  heat  treatment  and 
the  properties  of  alloy  steel  come  in  for  discussion  in 
succeeding  sections  and  an  appendix  is  devoted  to 
nomenclature  and  bibliography.  The  body  of  the  book 
consists  of  93  pages  and  there  are  17  pages  in  the 
appendix. 

The  Cleveland  Engineering  Society  has  issued  a 
special  publication  in  the  form  of  a  magazine  contain- 
ing a  series  of  profusely  illustrated  articles  by  well- 
known  engineers  on  what  may  be  termed  the  popular 
side  of  developments  in  irrigation,  public  water  supply, 
transportation,  bridge  building,  measurement  of  the 
flow  of  rivers  and  naval  architecture.  It  is  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  society's  committee  on  co-operation,  which 
aims  to  familiarize  the  public  with  fundamental  ideas 
concerning  engineering  works  as  the  means  for  pre- 
venting unwise  undertakings  from  being  espoused  by 
the  people. 

"Notes  on  the  Geology  and  Iron  Ores  of  the  Cuyuna 
District,  Minnesota,"  by  E.  C.  Harden  and  A.  W. 
Johnston,  is  Bulletin  (KiO-A  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  The  general  features  of  the  district  as  well 
as  the  geology,  the  iron-bearing  formation  and  the 
iron  ore  are  discuHscd. 


A  largo  force  of  men  is  putting  the  machines  at 
the  shops  of  the  Jeansville  Iron  Works  in  shape  for 
the  manufacture  of  American  shell  orders  recently  re- 
ceived. Ah  soon  as  the  e(iuii)ment  has  been  changed, 
many  men  will  be  taken  back.  The  Jeansville  Works 
formerly  employed  2500  men  on  a  Russian  shell  contract 
which  has  now  been  filled. 
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Judicial  Decisions 

abstracted  by  a.  l.  h.  street 

Effect  of  War  Declaration  on  Alien's  Con- 
tracts.— The  federal  government  has  power  to  provide 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  alien  enemies  in 
this  country,  or  for  suspension  of  their  right  to  sue  in 
our  courts,  subject  to  suck  treaty  provisions  as  that 
contained  in  the  Prussian-American  treaties  of  1799 
and  1828,  to  the  effect  that  on  war  arising  resident 
aliens  shall  be  allowed  nine  months  in  which  to  collect 
their  debts  and  depart  freely.  But  the  declaration  of 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  did  not  automatically  terminate 
the  right  of  German  citizens  to  sue  in  American  courts 
to  enforce  their  just  claims  in  private  transactions. 
Until  Congress  legislates  upon  the  subject,  the  right 
to  sue  exists.  The  fact  that  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  one  of  the  states  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  German  stockholders  does  not  deprive  the 
company  of  its  legal  status  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  although  Congress  would  have  power  to  pre- 
vent transfer  of  the  company's  assets  to  Germany. 
(New  York  City  Court,  Fritz  Schulz,  Jr.,  Co.  vs. 
Raimes  &  Co.,  164  New  York  Supplement,  454.) 

Delay  by  Buyer  in  Accepting  Delivery. — When  a 
seller  of  goods  contracts  to  ship  them  to  a  third  party's 
warehouse  and  there  deliver  them  on  board  cars  or  ves- 
sel to  be  furnished  by  the  buyer  within  a  certain  time, 
the  seller  will  have  a  valid  claim  against  the  buyer  for 
storage  charges  accruing  and  actually  incurred  by  the 
seller  on  account  of  delay  of  the  purchaser  in  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  cars  or  vessel.  Claim  for  such  reim- 
bursement is  not  waived  by  making  delivery  on  board 
the  cars  or  vessel  when  transportation  facilities  are 
tardily  furnished.  And,  if  it  is  agreed  that  the  pur- 
chase price  is  to  be  paid  only  when  the  goods  are  loaded, 
the  seller  will  have  a  valid  claim  against  the  buyer 
for  interest  at  the  legal  rate  on  the  amount  due  for 
the  goods  for  the  time  that  the  seller  may  be  kept 
from  earning  payment  by  reason  of  the  buyer's  delay 
in  providing  cars  or  a  vessel  as  agreed.  (Kansas  City 
Court  of  Appeals,  Bird  vs.  Fox,  193  Southwestern  Re- 
porter, 941.) 

Authority  of  Salesmen. — A  foundry  company  hav- 
ing sent  a  salesman  to  a  customer  to  obtain  an  order 
for  iron  work,  after  negotiations  had  been  initiated  by 
correspondence,  impliedly  authorized  the  salesman  to 
bind  the  company  by  closing  a  contract.  (Arkansas 
Supreme  Court,  Chattanooga  Roofing  &  Foundry  Co. 
vs.  Porter,  193  Southwestern  Reporter,  797.) 

Injury  to  Employee  in  Installing  Machinery. — 
An  employee  injured  through  fall  of  a  heavy  motor 
from  a  wall  on  which  he  was  attempting  to  install  it, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  helpers,  is  entitled  to  recover 
damages  from  his  employer  on  the  theory  of  the  latter's 
failure  to  furnish  enough  men  to  do  the  work  properly, 
unless  the  risk  involved  in  three  men  undertaking  the 
work  was  so  obvious  that  a  workman  of  reasonable 
prudence  would  not  have  encountered  it  in  the  circum- 
stances. (St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals,  Levecke  vs. 
Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Co.,  193  Southwestern  Reporter, 
985.) 

State  Control  Over  Non-resident  Corporations. 
— One  state  has  power  to  prescribe  by  law  the  con- 
ditions under  which  corporations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  another  shall  be  permitted  to  do  business  of 
an  intrastate  character  in  the  first.  Accordingly,  a 
state  may  validly  impose  a  special  excise  tax  on  cor- 
porations, both  domestic  and  foreign,  doing  business  in 
the  state,  based  on  the  volume  of  intrastate  business 
done.  (United  States  District  Court,  Northern  District 
of  West  Virginia,  Baldwin  Tool  Works  vs.  Blue,  240 
Federal  Reporter,  202.) 

Injury  to  Holder. — In  an  action  against  a  steel 
manufacturer  for  injury  to  a  molder,  caused  by  spurt- 
ing of  molten  metal  from  a  mold,  it  was  open  to  the 
jury  to  find  that  the  defendant  was  negligent  in  fur- 
nishing light  caps  for  use  in  covering  open  molds  after 


filling,  and  in  failing  to  use  aluminum  in  the  molds  to 
counteract  tendency  of  the  metal  to  spurt.  (United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel  Co.  vs.  Hines,  240  Federal  Reporter, 
77.) 

Copying  Unpatented  Articles. — The  rule  of  law 
which  makes  it  unfair  competition,  against  which  relief 
will  be  granted  by  injunction  and  award  of  damages, 
for  one  manufacturer  of  an  unpatented  article  to 
simulate  the  appearance  of  the  product  of  a  competitor 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  to  himself  patronage  which 
the  public  intended  to  give  to  the  competitor,  is  limited 
to  non-functional  features.  All  manufacturers  of  un- 
patented goods  are  entitled  to  utilize  any  feature  which 
makes  for  efficiency  or  economy.  (New  York  Supreme 
Court,  Appellate  Division,  Diamond  Expansion  Bolt  Co. 
vs.  United  States  Expansion  Bolt  Co.,  164  New  York 
Supplement,  433.) 

Hours  of  Service  Law  Valid. — The  law  enacted  by 
the  Oregon  legislature  in  1913,  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  employ  any  person  in  a  mill,  factory  or 
manufacturing  establishment  more  than  ten  hours  in 
any  one  day,  except  in  the  case  of  watchmen,  emer- 
gencies in  making  necessary  repairs,  or  in  avoiding 
imminent  danger  to  life  or  property,  and  except  that 
there  may  be  three  hours'  overtime  employment  on  pay- 
ment of  time  and  one-half  for  such  extra  work,  is  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  health,  and  not  an  unconstitutional  attempt 
to  fix  wage  standards.  The  last-mentioned  proviso  is 
properly  interpreted  as  being  intended  as  an  additional 
means  of  deterring  employers  from  exacting  overtime 
work.  There  is  no  unconstitutional  discrimination 
wrought  by  limiting  the  operation  of  the  law  to  mills, 
factories  and  manufacturing  establishments.  (United 
States  Supreme  Court,  Bunting  vs.  State  of  Oregon,  37 
Supreme  Court  Reporter,  434.) 

Duty  to  Warn  Employees  Against  Dangers. — 
The  legal  obligation  of  an  employer  to  warn  his  work- 
ers against  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their 
employment  is  limited  to  perils  known  to  the  employer 
and  of  such  nature  that  he  has  no  good  reason  for  as- 
suming from  the  particular  employee's  experience  and 
apparent  intelligence  that  the  employee  appreciates  the 
risk.  (Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  Hanley  vs.  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  100  Atlantic  Reporter,  543.) 

Delivery  of  Freight  Without  Bill  of  Lading. — A 
railway  company  is  not  liable  to  the  shipper  of  an  en- 
gine for  delivering  the  same  without  production  of  the 
bill  of  lading,  which  was  drawn  to  the  shipper's  order 
and  attached  to  note  sent  to  a  collecting  bank  with 
instructions  not  to  deliver  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  con- 
cern to  which  the  engine  was  destined  until  payment 
of  the  note,  whereby  the  shipper  was  prevented  from 
collecting  the  note,  if  the  concern  was  actually  entitled 
to  possession  of  the  engine.  (Arkansas  Supreme  Court, 
Ben  D.  Schaad  Machinery  Co.  vs.  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  Railway  Co.,  193  Southwestern  Re- 
porter, 270.) 

Contracts  Restraining  Competition. — An  agree- 
ment by  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  to  pay  a  stated 
amount  annually  in  consideration  of  a  prospective 
competitor  staying  out  of  the  field  is  void  as  being  in 
unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  although  the  courts  do 
sanction  the  validity  of  agreements  whereby  the  seller 
of  an  established  business  agrees,  as  part  of  the  sale, 
not  to  compete  with  the  purchaser.  (Arkansas  Su- 
preme Court,  Shapard  vs.  Lesser,  193  Southwestern 
Reporter,  262.) 

"Willful  Misconduct"  of  Employee.— A  youthful 
employee  who  had  been  instructed  not  to  oil  machinery 
while  in  motion,  thoughtlessly  started  to  oil  it  after 
the  power  had  been  shut  off  but  while  the  machinery 
was  still  running  by  momentum,  and  was  injured  in 
consequence.  Held,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  such 
"willful  misconduct"  as  debars  him  from  an  allowance 
under  the  California  workmen's  compensation  act. 
(California  District  Court  of  Appeals,  Diestelhorst  vs. 
Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  California,  164  Pa- 
cific Reporter,  44.) 
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TO  CONSERVE  STEEL  FOR  WAR 


Council  of  National  Defense  Urges  Co-operation 
of  Manufacturers 

Washington,  July  2. — An  urgent  plea  that  steel 
be  used  for  general  business  purposes  only  when  the 
requirement  is  unavoidable  is  made  in  a  war  bulletin 
just  sent  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  co-operation  with  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  While  the  chamber  takes  a  rather 
extreme  view  with  respect  to  the  prospective  steel 
shortage,  the  fact  that  the  bulletin  is  being  widely  dis- 
tributed among  steel  consumers  gives  it  a  very  special 
interest  at  this  time.     It  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  should  be  anticipated  that  the  steel  situation, 
which  is  developing  with  rapidity,  will  probably  make 
it  impossible  for  those  general  manufacturers,  unable 
to  find  a  steel  substitute,  to  secure  adequate  supplies 
of  steel  and  may  even  make  it  impossible  to  secure 
any. 

"No  substantial  increase  in  production  is  anticipated. 
On  the  other  hand,  indications  are  that  the  war  re- 
quirements will  continue  to  increase.  Steel  is  needed 
in  war  for  ships,  railroad  cars  and  locomotives,  rails, 
trucks  and  containers.  It  must  be  had  for  shells  and 
other  munitions  work — requirements  large  in  tonnage 
far  beyond  what  is  generally  supposed.  In  addition, 
businesses  producing  government  materials  and  supplies, 
the  necessities  of  life  and  the  materials  for  producing 
the  necessities  of  life,  require  steel  in  great  quantities 
for  buildings,  machinery,  tools  and  containers.  When 
all  these  requirements  are  met,  it  is  said,  little  if  any 
steel  will  be  left  for  so-called  general  business.  Ma- 
terials which  can  be  used  in  substitution  for  steel  are 
plentiful  in  comparison.  Lumber  may  be  expected  to 
meet  all  needs  and  cement  may  be  had  in  quantity  for 
concrete  work. 

"The  course  for  business  men  to  pursue  is  clear. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  wood  and  concrete 
in  place  of  steel  whenever  this  can  be  done,  and  con- 
struction and  development  work  requiring  steel  should 
be  postponed  wherever  possible.  Apparently  little  will 
be  gained  by  contracting  ahead  for  steel.  Experience 
to-day  indicates  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary  for  pro- 
ducers of  steel  to  ship  their  product  where  required  in 
connection  with  the  war  rather  than  to  fill  such  con- 
tracts as  they  may  have  on  their  order  books.  When 
the  production  of  railroad  cars  and  locomotives  is 
interfered  with  because  necessary  steel  is  going  to 
industries  producing  pleasure  automobiles,  steel  furni- 
ture, and  buildings  for  amusement  purposes,  the  situa- 
tion cannot  be  expected  to  continue. 

"Business  men  will  probably  make  their  plans  in 
the  expectation  that  soon  there  will  be  established  an 
order  for  distribution  of  .steel,  and  that  the  wild  scram- 
ble to  enter  orders  for  future  delivery  of  steel  will  be 
ineffective.  In  fact,  it  will  occur  to  many,  no  doubt, 
that  failure  to  recognize  this  situation  may  lead  to 
unfortunate  results.  In  a  business  requiring  steel,  if 
contracts  are  placed  for  future  delivery,  not  only  for 
steel  but  for  other  materials,  the  manufactuer  may 
find  that  he  cannot  get  the  steel,  but  can  get  the  other 
materials.  In  this  case  he  might  find  that  he  had  on 
hand  large  quantities  of  materials  which  he  could  not 
use  becau.se  he  had  no  steel. 

"In  purchasing  materials  and  supplies,  it  is  argued, 
business  men  will  doubtless  consider  the  wisdom  of 
returning,  so  far  as  possible,  to  doing  business  locally. 
For  many  commodit'es  the  railroads  can  no  longer  spare 
the  equipment  to  bring  distant  points  into  close  con- 
tact. Purcha.se  must  be  made  near  at  home  wherever 
this  can  be  done.  The  preference  which  must  be  given 
to  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  will  soon  make  this 
situation  of  daily  importance. 

"P^or  the  particular  information  of  those  in  the 
iron  and  steel  business  it  may  be  said  that  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  wishes  to  hear  from  produrors  of 
iron  and  steel,  whenever  output  is  limited  through 
transportation  difficulties  or  through  business  ron<Ii- 
tions.  Furthermore,  pending  the  estab'ishment  of  some 
method   of  distributing  steel  output  according  to  war 


needs,  producers  of  steel  may  render  real  service  by 
assisting  those  producing  war  work  to  secure  their 
steel  requirements.  Not  only  will  this  help  win  the 
war,  but  will  tend  toward  less  disturbance  in  business 
when  steel  supplies  are  shut  off  from  those  industries 
engaged  in  unessential  production." 


Engineering  Council  Organized 

The  Engineering  Council,  the  engineering  body 
which  recently  came  into  being  as  a  medium  of  co- 
operation between  the  four  national  engineering  so- 
cieties, to  "speak  authoritatively  for  all  member 
societies  on  all  public  questions  of  a  common  interest 
or  concern  to  engineers,"  held  an  organization  meeting 
in  the  rooms  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  on  the  afternoon  of  June  27,  when  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President,  Prof.  I.  N. 
Hollis,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute;  vice-presidents, 
H.  W.  Buck  and  George  F.  Swain;  secretary,  Calvert 
Townley;  executive  committee,  the  four  officers  named 
with  J.  Parke  Channing,  consulting  mining  engineer, 
and  D.  S-  Jacobus,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 

The  unanimous  desire  to  help  the  Government  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  H.  W.  Buck, 
Prof.  A.  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  Edmund  B.  Kirby,  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  utilizing  the  inventive  ability  of  members  of  the 
founders'  societies.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to 
inform  all  Government  bureaus  that  might  be  interested 
in  the  organization  of  the  Engineering  Council.  The 
council  is  composed  of  24  members,  five  appointed  by 
each  of  the  four  large  national  engineering  societies 
and  four  by  the  United  Engineering  Society,  which 
operates  the  Engineering  Societies  Building. 


Texas  Co.  to  Make  Improvements 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Texas 
Co.,  held  at  Houston,  Texas,  an  increase  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  from  $55,000,000  to  $69,375,000 
was  authorized.  It  is  announced  that  the  additional 
proceeds  will  be  used  chiefly  for  enlarging  the  refining 
facilities  of  the  company.  It  will  build  a  large  oil 
refinery  at  Tampico,  Mexico,  and  also  plans  to  lay  a 
pipe  line  from  the  oil  fields  near  Tuxpam  to  Tampico 
and  to  build  two  or  more  oil  pumping  plants.  The  com- 
pany will  organize  a  subsidiary  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  Mexico  to  operate  this  project.  It  will  erect  116 
cottages  for  employees,  a  large  clubhouse  and  an  office 
building.  The  new  town  will  be  provided  with  elec- 
tric lights  and  all  modern  conveniences  and  comforts. 
The  Texas  Pipe  Line  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Houston  with  capital  stock  of  $14,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  over  the  oil  pipe  line  holdings  in 
Texas  of  the  Texas  Co.  R.  A.  John  is  president;  J.  L. 
Dowling,  vice-presi(Jent,  and  A.  M.  Donoghue,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Locomotive  Orders 


Recent  orders  for  locomotives  have  been  85,  not  in- 
cluding an  unconfirmed  report  of  an  order  for  400  nar- 
row gage  locomotives  placed  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment with  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  has  taken  10  locomotives  for  the 
(Chicago  &  Alton,  while  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 
will  build  10  for  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of 
St.  Louis,  seven  for  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  two 
each  for  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  and  the 
Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line.  It  is  estimated  that  or- 
ders this  year  to  July  1  have  been  8528,  of  which  1592 
are  for  export.  This  total  compares  with  5750  ordered 
in  all  of  1916  and  2300  in  1915. 


The  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has 
placed  its  new  200-ton  open-hearth  furnace,  recently 
constructed,  in  operation,  making  the  ninth  furnace  at 
the  plant.  The  new  unit  is  of  tilting  type.  A  series  of 
tH'w  coke  ovens  are  now  in  course  of  erection. 
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Oregon  Steel  Plant  Sold 

The  plant  of  the  Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Works, 
Oswego,  Ore.,  has  been  purchased  by  William  Piggott 
of  Seattle,  head  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.  in  the 
Northwest.  Mr.  Piggott  announces  that  the  plant  will 
be  operated  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  ore  to  be 
brought  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The 
plant  cost  $300,000  25  years  ago,  has  a  capacity  of  125 
tons  daily,  and  is  equipped  .with  800-hp.  engine  and 
boiler  capacity  for  another  engine  unit.  It  ceased  opera- 
tion 20  years  ago,  when  the  supply  of  cheap  ore  in  the 
mines  nearby  was  exhausted.  Consideration  in  recent 
purchase  was  $100,000.  It  is  understood  a  number  of 
improvements  will  be  required,  including  installation  of 
new  machinery  and  complete  overhauling  of  the  plant. 
Mr.  Piggott,  president  Seattle  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  with 
his  Seattle  associates,  acquired  control  of  the  stock  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.,  operating  plants  at  San 
Francisco  and  Youngstown,  about  a  year  ago,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000,000.  The  company  has  recently  purchased  the 
Irondale  plant  and  is  establishing  blast  furnaces  at  that 
point. 

Strikes  of  Copper  Miners  May  Be  Serious 

Strikes  among  the  miners  of  several  of  the  large 
copper  producers  are  reported  as  assuming  serious 
proportions.  The  estimated  production  which  may 
ultimately  be  cut  off  by  such  strikes  is  put  by  some  at 
50,000,000  lb.  per  month.  The  great  Butte  mining 
camp  in  Montana  with  a  monthly  production  of  about 
33,000,000  lb.  is  practically  idle.  Most  of  the  trouble 
is  ascribed  to  the  work  of  German  sympathizers  be- 
cause the  unrest  came  suddenly.  Higher  wages  is  the 
demand,  despite  the  fact  that  the  men  are  now  paid 
more  than  ever.  The  demand  is  for  a  6-hr,  day  at  $1 
per  hour,  irrespective  of  the  market  price  of  copper, 
hitherto  the  basis  for  computing  wages  on  a  sliding 
scale.  The  situation,  if  prolonged,  according  to  pro- 
ducers, is  likely  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  metal  avail- 
able for  consumption  in  the  last  quarter.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  allies  are  expected  to  use  between  300,- 
000,000  and  500,000,000  lb.  before  Dec.  31,  1917,  accord- 
ing to  some  estimates. 


Buys  Foundry  Iron 

Cincinnati,  July  3. —  {By  Wire.) — The  Standard 
Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  has  bought  2000  tons  of  Virginia  No. 
3,  1000  tons  of  Northern  and  about  1500  tons  of  South- 
ern, all  for  first  half,  paying  full  market  prices. 


The  shipyard  of  Bayles  &  Son  at  Port  Jefferson, 
L.  I.,  has  been  purchased  by  W.  B.  Ferguson  and  asso- 
ciates and  incorporated  as  the  Bayles  Shipyard,  Inc. 
Mr.  Ferguson,  who  was  formerly  a  naval  constructor, 
is  president  and  general  manager.  A  new  joiner  ship, 
two  stories,  132  x  40  ft.,  will  be  completed  about  July 
15.  There  will  be  four  ways  for  5500-ton  ships  and 
room  for  10  or  12  small  boats.  Repair  work  will  also 
be  done.  The  concern  is  in  the  market  for  two  loco- 
motive cranes,  and  will  soon  issue  a  list  of  other  needed 
equipment.  A  New  York  office  has  been  opened  at  115 
Broadway. 


The  Ashland  Iron  &  Mining  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  ex- 
pects to  have  in  operation  three  additional  furnaces 
before  August  15.  It  is  already  operating  three  fur- 
naces. A  144-in.  plate  mill  has  been  ordered  from  the 
United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  and  a  24-in.  struc- 
tural mill  from  the  P^rt  Pitt  Bridge  Co.  Both  mills 
will  be  driven  by  General  Electric  motors.  W.  B.  Seeton 
is  oresident. 


Homer  Strong,  dealer  in  new  and  used  machinery, 
whose  jobbing  machinery  supply  house  and  steel  ware- 
house are  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  branch 
offices  at  Buffalo  and  Syracuse.  The  former  at  380 
Ellicott  Square  Building  is  in  charge  of  G.  B.  Morris, 
and  the  latter  at  818  University  Building,  Syracuse,  is 
in  charge  of  H.  L.  Roscoe. 


Government  Copper  Purchase 

Washington,  July  2. — The  copper  committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  has  arranged  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Government  of  60,000,000  lb.  of  copper 
for  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  at 
the  tentative  price  of  25  cents  per  pound.  Definite  or- 
ders for  this  copper  have  not  yet  been  given  and  no 
limit  upon  the  date  within  which  the  copper  is  to  be 
delivered  has  been  fixed.  The  price  agreed  upon  is 
subject  to  levision  after  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  made  its  report  as  to  the  cost  of  producing 
copper. 

The  committee  on  raw  materials  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  some  time  ago,  as  the  result  of  ne- 
gotiations with  the  copper  producers,  purchased  for  the 
Government  45,000,000  lb.  of  metal  at  16  2/3  cents  per 
pound.  When  the  War  Department  decided  that  it 
would  require  a  much  larger  quantity  of  copper,  the 
producers  objected  to  supplying  the  additional  amount 
at  the  original  price  but  expressed  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept a  figure  to  be  arrived  at  by  negotiations  based 
upon  the  report  of  the  Trade  Commission  as  to  cost 
of  production.  As  the  producers  were  able  to  demon- 
strate that  theie  had  been  a  material  increase  in  the 
expense  of  both  mining  and  refining,  25  cents  was  fixed 
upon  as  a  tentative  price  for  all  quantities  in  excess  of 
45,000,000  lb.  The  published  statement  that  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  will  require  300,000,000  lb."  ad- 
ditional of  copper  cannot  be  confirmed  but  appears  to  be 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  war  will  last  sev- 
eral years. 

Daylight  Saving  Passes  Senate 

Washington,  July  2. — The  Senate  on  June  28 
passed  as  a  war  measure  the  so-called  daylight-saving 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Calder  of  New  York.  It 
provides  that  all  clocks  shall  be  set  ahead  one  hour  at 
2  a.  m.  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April  of  each  year  and 
put  back  one  hour  at  2  a.  m.  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
September.  The  measure  also  legalizes  the  present 
standard  time  divisions  of  the  country. 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill  it  was  asserted  by 
its  advocates  that  it  can  be  put  into  effect  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  the  business  or  domestic  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  especially  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  the  suggestion  that  it  will  cause  confusion  in 
railroad  operations  or  necessitate  revision  or  reprinting 
of  time  tables.  A  slight  readjustment  will  be  necessary 
with  respect  to  trains  actually  moving  at  the  time  the 
clocks  are  turned  ahead  and  turned  backward,  but  it  is 
asserted  that  this  will  not  embarrass  the  operations 
of  the  roads  in  any  particular.  Data  before  the  Senate 
indicates  that  where  the  daylight  saving  plan  has  been 
tried  abroad,  notably  in  Great  Britain,  important  econ- 
omies have  resulted,  especially  in  the  saving  of  coal 
for  the  production  of  gas  and  electricity.  In  all  manu- 
facturing plants  where  the  plan  has  been  tested  it  is 
said  to  have  operated  to  the  very  substantial  advan- 
tage of  both  workmen  and  employers. 


Seattle  Company  to  Build  Radio  Equipment 

The  Kilbourne  &  Clark  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  Navy  Department  for  radio 
equipment  for  250  ships,  at  a  cost  of  $988,800,  said  to  be 
the  greatest  single  contract  for  this  line  of  equipment 
ever  awarded.  Contract  includes  one-kilowatt  sets  for 
200  ships  and  two-kilowatt  sets  for  50  ships.  Besides 
this  the  company  recently  received  Government  con- 
tracts for  radio  sets  for  63  ships  at  a  cost  of  $123,200. 
As  a  result  of  the  recent  awards  the  company's  plant 
will  be  doubled  and  the  number  of  employees  increased 
from  100  to  300.  The  recent  contracts  give  the  com- 
pany a  total  of  more  than  $1,500,000  in  signed  orders 
for  radio  apparatus,  including  sets  for  nine  ships  for 
Norway  interests,  two  sets  for  English  ships,  and 
several  for   Russian   interests. 


The  Red  Cross  committee  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  Midland,  Pa.,  has  raised  nearly  $15,000  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  $100,000,000  fund. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Electric  Arc  Welding.— Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. Pamphlet  No.  104.  Lists  the  various  processes  of 
welding  such  as  forge  or  pressure  welding  and  autogen- 
ous welding  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  essential  features 
of  each  and  their  adaptability.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
pamphlet  is  given  over  to  the  applications  of  electric  arc 
welding  in  steel  and  iron  foundries,  railroad  shops,  ship- 
yards, drop  forge  shops  and  general  manufacturing  plants. 
The  applications  are  discussed  at  some  length  and  cost  data 
and  views  of  typical  installations  are  included. 

Expansion  Joints.— Ross  'Heater  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
753  Bird  Avenue,  Buffalo.  Folder.  Gives  general  descrip- 
tions and  specifications  for  a  line  of  expansion  joints  of  the 
cross-head-guided  type,  which  were  illustrated  in  The  Iron 
AGE,  May  4,  1916.  The  joints  are  designed  for  lines  carrying 
oil,  gas,  water  or  superheated,  saturated  or  exhaust  steam 
and  can  be  supplied  in  all  sizes  up  to  a  maximum  diameter 
of  24  in.  and  pressures  up  to  500  lb.  A  number  of  views  of 
installations  of  the  joints  supplement  the  text  description. 

Spray  Nozales  and  Filters— Monarch  Mfg.  "Works, 
P.  O.  Box  2070,  Philadelphia.  Bulletin  No.  6-C.  Illustrates 
a  line  of  nozzles  for  use  in  acid  chambers  and  for  recooling 
condensing  water  which  operate  at  relatively  low  pressures. 
The  various  features  of  simple  construction  and  low  operat- 
ing pressure  are  emphasized,  the  text  being  supplemented  by 
a  number  of  engravings  of  the  several  styles  of  nozzles.  The 
filters  illustrated  use  either  a  natural  stone  or  gravel  as  the 
filtering  medium.  Brief  descriptions  and  specification  tables 
are  presented,  together  with  instructions  for  cleaning. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  DIstrlbntion — T..  K.  Com- 
stock  &  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York  City.  Bulletin  No. 
4.  Devoted  to  the  cost  of  an  electric  light  and  power  dis- 
tributing system  in  an  industrial  plant.  Emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the  ultimate  cost  of  a  system  that 
counts,  and  the  elements  of  this  are  shown  diagrammatically. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  total  cost  of  a  distributing  system 
is  divided  into  two  parts — the  initial  cost  or  the  expense  In- 
curred before  operations  are  begun  and  the  future  cost  which 
goes  on  continuously  during  the  life  of  the  plant.  The  various 
sub-divisions  of  this  future  cost  are  touched  upon,  and 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  elements  of  service  which  this 
company  can  supply  to  owners,  architects  and  engineers  in 
the  design  and  installation  of  systems.  A  number  of  views 
of  plants  in  which  this  company  has  installed  the  electrical 
distributing  systems  are  presented,  and  a  partial  list  of 
users,  including  industrial  and  power  plants,  banks,  office  and 
public  buildings,  etc.,  is  included. 

Labrlcatlngr  Devices.— Marvel  Engineering  Co.,  1437 
Carroll  Avenue,  Chicago.  Booklet.  Points  out  the  advan- 
tages of  using  the  grease  cup  method  of  lubrication,  such 
as  the  reduction  of  shutdowns  due  to  heated  and  wornout 
bearings,  elimination  of  time  for  removing  and  replacing  oil 
soaked  belts  and  saving  in  the  amount  of  lubricant  required. 
Brief  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  various  styles  of  cups 
are  presented,  supplemented  by  instructions  for  installing 
them.  A  number  of  test  results  and  a  partial  list  of  users 
are  included. 

Grinding  and  Bafflng  Machine.— U.  S.  Electrical  Mfg. 
Co.,  459  East  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Folder.  Men- 
tions a  motor-driven  grinding  and  buffing  machine  for  ma- 
chine shops  and  all-round  general  use.  An  illustration  of  the 
machine  which  can  be  supplied  for  either  bench  or  pedestal 
mounting  Is  presented  and  the  various  features  of  construc- 
tion  are  briefly  mentioned. 

Wronicht  Iron  Pipe.— A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Book- 
let, entitled,  "On  the  Trail  of  Byers  Pipe."  Presents 
Illustrations  of  a  large  number  of  buildings  In  which  the  com- 
pany's pipe  was  Installed  from  25  to  45  years  ago  for 
plumbing,  heating,  gas  and  power  service.  In  connection  with 
each  Illustration  a  brief  statement  Is  given  of  the  length  of 
time  the  pipe  was  In  service  and  the  purpose  for  which  It 
was  used. 

'Wagon  Loader.— George  Halss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  141st 
Street  and  Rider  Avenue,  New  York.  Pamphlet.  Concerned 
with  a  wagon  loader  for  handling  sand,  building  materials, 
coal.  etc.  A  number  of  vIcwh  of  the  loader  at  work  are 
presented  and  a  condensed  specification  table  is  Included. 
Cost  data  and  a  partial  list  of  users  are  also  given. 

Refuse  Destroyer  and  Gas  Machines.— Tlrrell  Gas  Ma- 
chine Lighting  Co.,  103  Park  Avenue.  Now  York.  Two 
folders.  The  first  describes  the  Inclnerlte.  which  Is  a  com- 
bined waste  receptacle  and  destructor.  A  brief  description  of 
th«  oonstructlon  of  the  device  which  is  built  In  portable  and 


wall  types  is  presented,  together  with  a  condensed  speciOcA^ 
tion  table  of  the  various  sizes.  A  partial  list  of  users  is  also 
given.  The  other  folder  relates  to  an  equalizing  gas  ma- 
chine for  power  and  industrial  u.ses  and  the  variouH  appli- 
ances employed  in  connection  with  it.  Brief  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  the  machine  and  the  different  appliances  are 
presented  a  short  statement  of  the  advantages  of  using 
gas  for  power  and  industrial  purposes  is  included. 

Hoists.—  Wright  Mfg.   Co.,   Lisbon,   Ohio.      Hoist  Catalog 

No.  8.  Gives  illustrations  and  brief  specification  tables 
of  a  line  of  geared  and  screw  bolts,  differential  blocks 
and  steel  trolleys.  Short  descriptions  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  hoist  are  given  and  a  number  of  views  of  it  in  use  In 
various  industrial  plants  are  included. 

Forglngs— Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swissvale, , Pa. 
Bulletin  No.  87.  Concerned  with  a  line  of  forglngs  for 
automobile,  tractor,  airplane,  railroad  and  general  service. 
The  facilities  of  the  company  are  briefly  mentioned,  includ- 
ing a  list  of  the  various  presses  and  forging  machines  with 
which  the  plant  is  equipped.  Lists  of  typical  forgings  of  the 
different  classes  are  given  and  illustrations  showing  the  va- 
riety of  drop  forgings  produced  are  included.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  facilities  which  the  plant  has  for  turning  out 
steel,  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  castings. 

Oxy-Acetylene    W^eldlng    and    Cutting    Apparatus— 

Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis.  Form  No.  T-248.  De- 
scribes and  illustrates  a  line  of  apparatus  for  cutting  and 
welding  metals  by  the  oxy-acetylene  process.  A  brief  gen- 
eral description  of  the  various  types  of  apparatus  and  the 
work  for  which  they  are  adapted  is  presented.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  detailed  descriptions  of  the  different  apparatus  and 
the  accessories  provided  with  each.  Mention  is  made  of  aux- 
iliary equipment  such  as  couplers  for  tanks,  trucks,  adapters 
and  preheating  and  reheating  outfits.  A  list  of  the  various 
extra  parts  that  can  be  supplied  is  included. 

Ball  Bearings.— Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Form  No.  828.  Illustrates  the  application  of  ball  bearings  to 
machinery  and  shows  what  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  their  efficiency.  Among  the  points  upon  which  em- 
phasis is  laid  are  the  use  of  clean  lubricant,  guarding  against 
distortion  of  the  outer  race,  etc.  Numerous  diagrams  show- 
ing the  application  of  the  bearings  and  emphasizing  the 
points  brought  out  are  included. 

Screw  Extractor.— Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Two  folders.  Treat  of  an  extractor  for  broken  screws,  studs, 
staybolts,  etc.,  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age,  Jan, 
18,  1917.  The  method  of  extracting  the  broken  screw  from 
the  hole  is  gone  into  at  some  length,  the  text  being  supple- 
mented by  engravings  showing  the  way  in  which  the  extrac- 
tor works. 

Underfeed  Stokers.-  Combustion  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, 11  Broadway,  New  York.  Bulletin  No.  B-2.  Pertains  to 
an  underfeed  type  of  stoker  for  boilers  handling  all  grades 
of  fuel  from  lignite  or  brown  coal  to  semi-anthracite.  A 
description  of  the  stoker  which  is  supplemented  by  numerous 
illustrations  is  presented,  special  emphasis  being  laid  upon 
the  distribution  of  the  air  and  the  automatic  regulation  of 
the  fuel  and  air  supplies  by  a  compensating  type  damper 
regulator  which  is  sensitive  to  minute  variations  of  steam 
pressure.  The  features  of  adaptability,  ease  of  installation 
and  operation  and  smokeless  operation  are  all  touched  upon, 
the  text  being  supplemented  by  engravings  of  plants  in  which 
the  stokers  have  been  installed. 

Ventilating  Fans  and  Electric  Hoists.— Sprague  Klec- 
trlc  Works  of  General  Electric  Co.,  527  West  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  New  York.  Booklet  No.  B-3429  and  Bulletin  No. 
48,700-A.  The  first  relates  to  a  line  of  motor-driven  ventilat- 
ing fans  for  supplying  fresh  air  as  well  as  for  removing 
steam,  moist  air,  gases  and  fumes  or  circulating  air  over 
heating  or  refrigerating  pipes  to  maintain  even  temperature 
In  rooms.  A  brief  description  of  the  unit  which  consists  of  a 
motor,  the  fan  and  a  supporting  tripod  is  presented  and 
tables  of  the  various  sizes  of  fans  for  use  with  direct  or  alter- 
nating current  motors  are  Included.  The  bulletin,  which 
supersedes  No.  48,700  deals  with  a  line  of  cage  controlled 
electric  monorail  hoists.  Brief  descriptions  of  the  various 
types  which  can  be  supplied  for  use  with  direct  or  alternating 
current  motors  are  presented  with  rating  and  dimension 
tables.  A  number  of  views  of  the  hoist  In  use  In  Industrial 
plants  are  given. 

Bnglne  Lathes.— Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Circular.  Shows  a  26-ln.  extra  heavy  duty  engine 
lathe  of  the  single  pulley  drive  typo,  arranged  for  either  belt 
or  motor  drive.  A  comprehensive  description  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lathe  Is  presented  with  sideheads  calling  attention 
to  the  various  parts.  A  condensed  table  of  specifications  of 
the  lathe  which  was  Illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age,  Jan.  18, 
1917,  Is  Included. 
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AIRPLANE  TOOLS    BOUGHT 


Large  Orders  Placed  by  Willys-Overland 

Shipbuilding     Concerns     More     Active — Several 

Concerns  Making  Inquiries — Government 

Contracts  for  Mine  Sweepers — Munitions 

Plants  Are  Purchasers 

The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  and 
Willys-Overland  Co.  combination,  of  which  John  M. 
Willys  will  become  the  head,  last  week  placed  orders 
for  machine  tools  aggregating  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  value.  The  Curtiss  Corporation  has 
contracts  on  hand  from  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  allied  governments  amounting  to  $20,000,000. 
The  Curtiss  Corporation  increased  its  capital  stock 
$2,000,000  to  provide  capital  for  extensions.  The 
Willys-Overland  Co.  will  build  a  new  factory  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  for  making  airplane  engines.  The  Curtiss  Cor- 
poration has  taken  additional  manufacturing  space  in 
Buffalo  and  will  erect  a  construction  and  assembling 
plant,  one  story,  100  x  200  ft.,  at  Atlantic  City.  Other 
automobile  and  airplane  concerns  which  will  participate 
in  the  Government  airplane  program  have  also  been 
in  the  market.  The  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, which  is  erecting  an  airplane  engine  plant,  is 
inquiring  for  tools  in  the  Chicago  market. 

Shipbuilding  concerns  are  showing  more  and  more 
activity,  though  quite  a  number  which  have  made  in- 
quiries during  the  last  few  weeks  have  not  closed  as 
yet,  and  their  delay  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  slowness  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  giving  out  con- 
tracts and  specifications.  The  Downey  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  will  issue  a  list  this 
week  of  its  requirements.  The  New  Jersey  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  whose  plant  is  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  is  also 
inquiring  for  equipment.  The  Chester  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  bought  several  cranes  and  will 
be  in  the  market  for  other  equipment.  The  Moore  Ship- 
building Corporation,  successor  to  the  Moore  &  Scott 
Iron  Works,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  been  buying  shipyard 
equipment  through  a  New  York  representative.  The 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.  has  placed 
orders  in  the  past  week  for  $75,000  worth  of  machine 
tools,  and  other  contracts  are  pending.  The  Skinner 
&  Eddy  Corporation  of  Seattle  has  made  inquiries 
among  Eastern  machine-tool  builders.  The  Bayles 
Shipyard,  Inc.,  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  with  office  at  115 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  soon  issue  a  list  of  equip- 
ment needed  for  a  joiner  plant,  and  other  general 
shipyard  machinery  will  also  be  bought,  including  two 
locomotive  cranes.  The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Quincy,  Mass.,  is  inquiring  for  $300,000  worth 
of  machine  tools.  Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  sub- 
marine chasers  for  the  Navy.  It  is  understood  that  ad- 
ditional vessels  of  this  type  will  soon  be  bought.  The 
Government  has  awarded  contracts  for  24  mine  sweep- 
ers to  several  Eastern  shipyards.  From  Seattle  come 
reports  that  100  wooden  ships  are  now  being  built  on 


the  Pacific  Coast,  and  this  number  may  soon  be  in- 
creased to  150.  The  shipbuilding  payroll  in  Seattle, 
alone,  is  now  $1,200,000  a  month,  as  compared  with 
$200,000  a  month  a  year  ago. 

The  Government  has  placed  contracts  for  mines 
and  bombs,  and  a  number  of  concerns  will  be  employed 
as  sub-contractors.  Some  of  these  have  been  inquiring 
for  machine  tools.  The  Savage  Arms  Co.  will  make 
4000  Lewis  machine  guns  for  the  Government. 

More  price  advances  have  been  recorded.  A  few 
manufacturers  of  turret  lathes  announced  a  10  per 
cent  increase;  another  manufacturer  of  radial  drills 
raised  his  prices  15  per  cent.,  so  that  now  the  higher 
prices  of  these  tools  are  general;  sensitive  drill  presses 
were  advanced  10  per  cent  and  grinders  5  per  cent. 
Milling  machines  and  punching  and  shearing  machinery 
are  also  higher  in  price. 

Deliveries  are  being  extended  still  further.  Many 
of  the  large  builders  are  sold  up  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  and  are  not  anxious  to  take  on  any  more 
business.  Claims  for  priority  of  shipment  are  being 
made  by  so  many  buyers  that  machine-tool  builders  are 
obliged  in  many  cases  to  refer  the  matter  of  delivery  to 
the  Government  officials. 

There  is  considerable  crane  business.  Most  of  the 
orders  are  for  one,  two  or  three  cranes. 

Export  business  shows  no  cessation. 


New  York 

New  York,  July  2. 
The  closing-  of  contracts  for  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  machine  tools  by  the  Willys-Overland  Co.- 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  combination  was  the 
feature  of  the  New  York  market  the  past  week,  it  being  the 
first  large  indication  of  the  extensive  manufacture  of  air- 
planes in  this  country.  The  Curtiss  Corporation,  at  a  meet- 
ing last  week,  announced  a  $2,000,000  increase  in  its  capital 
stock  to  provide  the  funds  for  extensions.  It  is  adding  to 
the  equipment  of  plants  In  Buffalo  and  Hammondsport  and 
will  build  a  construction  and  assembling  plant  at  Atlantic 
City. 

Staten  Island  is  expected  to  become  a  center  for  steel 
shipbuilding  in  this  section,  and  a  number  of  yards  will 
probably  be  started  there  soon.  Projects  on  Newark  Bay  are 
already  under  way  and  one  concern  which  is  erecting  a 
wooden  shipbuilding  plant  there  will  lay  the  keel  of  its  first 
ship  within  a  few  days.  The  Downey  Shipbuilding  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  recently  received  a  Govern- 
ment contract,  will  issue  a  list  of  its  requirements  this 
week.  The  New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co.,  whose  plant  is  at 
Gloucester,  N.  J.,  is  also  inquiring  for  equipment.  The 
Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  bought  several 
cranes  and  will  be  in  the  market  for  other  equipment.  The 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  successor  to  the  Moore  & 
Scott  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  which  has  a  Government 
contract,  has  made  purchases  of  punching  and  shearing  ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment  in  this  market.  The  Skinner  & 
Eddy  Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  made  inquiries  among 
Eastern  machine-tool  builders.  The  Bayles  Shipyard,  Inc., 
I'ort  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  with  oflSce  at  115  Broadway, 
will  soon  issue  a  list  of  equipment  needed  for  a  joiner  shop ; 
other  general  shipyard  machinery  will  also  be  purchased. 
Work  is  progressing  rapidly  at  various  shipyards  on  sub- 
marine chasers  for  the  United  States  Navy.  A  dozen  of 
these  boats  have  already  been  completed  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard.  It  is  understood  that  additional  vessels  of  this 
type  will  soon  be  bought.  Contracts  for  twenty-four  mine 
sweepers  have  been  let  by  the  Government  to  about  a  dozen 
shipyards. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass., 
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has  issued  a  list  of  requirements  for  yard  extensions,  which 
include  two  26-in.  engine  lathes,  four  36-in.  engine  lathes, 
two  28-in.  turret  lathes,  one  24-in.  engine  lathe,  two«  18-in. 
engine  lathes,  three  7-in.  vertical  boring  mills,  6x8  ft.,  five 
4  2-in.  Bullard  vertical  boring  mills,  two  No.  2  Detrick  & 
Harvey  (or  equivalent),  and  one  Fosdick  (or  equivalent) 
horizontal  boring  mills,  four  horizontal  milling  machines,  one 
planer,  9  x  16  ft.,  two  planers,  5  x  12  ft.,  one  planer,  24  in. 
X  6  ft.,  one  2  4-in.  shaper,  two  universal  milling  machines, 
two  20-in.  lathes,  one  3-ft.  radial  drill,  one  surface  grinder 
for  tool  work,  one  cutter  grinder,  one  cylindrical  grinder, 
one  20-in.  shaper  and  other  smaller  tools,  and  miscellaneous 
equipment. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  has  closed  for  about  $75,000  worth  of  the 
equipment  it  recently  inquired  for.  Two  turret  lathes  were 
bought  from  the  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  a  bevel  gear 
planer  from  the  Gleason  Works,  a  plain  radial  drill  and 
three  sensitive  radial  drills  from  the  American  Tool  Works 
Co.  The  American  Tool  Works  Co.  was  also  awarded  a 
contract  for  twelve  engine  lathes  and  the  Bullard  Machine 
Tool  Co.  will  furnish  two  vertical  turret  lathes.  Orders  for 
milling  machinery  and  horizontal  boring  mills  are  pending. 
Cranes  and  shipshed  tools  will  probably  be  closed  for  this 
week.  The  new  plate  and  angle  shop  which  this  company 
is  now  building  will  require  four  double-end  plate  planers, 
two  double-end  beam  punches,  three  horizontal  punches  and 
one    double-angle   shear. 

Ordnance  and  munition  plants  are  also  active  in  the  mar- 
ket, but  mostly  to  replace  worn-out  tools.  The  Government 
last  week  placed  large  contracts  for  mines  and  bombs,  and 
it  is  understood  that  a  number  of  concerns  will  be  employed 
as  sub-contractors.  These  concerns  are  expected  to  come 
into  the  market  for  tools.  The  Savage  Arms  Co.,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  is  increasing  its  facilities  to  manufacture  L/ewis  ma- 
chine guns  for  the  Government. 

Price  advances  continue.  A  few  manufacturers  of  turret 
lathes  announced  a  10  per  cent  increase;  another  manu- 
facturer of  radial  drills  raised  his  prices  15  per  cent ;  sensi- 
tive drill  presses  were  advanced  10  per  cent  and  grinders  5 
per  cent.  Milling  machines  also  went  up.  Punching  and 
shearing  machinery  has  also  been  advanced  b'y  some  of  the 
makers. 

Deliveries  are  being  extended  still  further.  Many  of  the 
large  builders  are  sold  up  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  are  not  anxious  to  take  on  any  more  business.  Claims 
for  priority  of  delivery  on  the  plea  of  urgent  Government 
work  are  being  made  by  so  many  buyers  that  machine-tool 
builders  are  obliged  in  many  cases  to  refer  the  matter  of 
delivery  to  the  Government  officials,  letting  them  decide 
which  buyer  should  come  first. 

There  is  considerable  crane  business.  Most  of  the  orders 
are  for  one,  two  or  three  cranes.  The  Chile  Exploration 
Co.  division  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  which 
recently  inquired  for  about  26  cranes,  has  curtailed  its  re- 
quirements, and  will  not  close  for  a  week  or  so.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  machine  tools  is  also  being  purchased 
by  this  company.  The  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Williamsburg,  Pa.,  has  bought  a  15-ton  crane. 

Export  business  shows  no  cessation  so  far  as  the  allied 
countries  are  concerned.  While  officials  at  Washington  are 
considering  the  question  of  establishing  an  embargo  on 
certain  shipments  to  neutral  countries  contiguous  to  Ger- 
many, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  restrictions  now  in 
effect  are  so  far-reaching  that  they  are  having  almost  the 
same  effect  as  the  most  severe  embargo.  One  concern  has 
recently  refused  business  from  Spain  because  of  a  belief 
that  the  machinery  was  to  be  used  for  a  purpose  that  would 
be  indirectly  beneficial  to  Germany.  South  Africa  is  buying 
machine  tools  here  which  before  the  war  were  always  bought 
In  England.  liepresentatlves  of  the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Ivtd.,  Sakchi,  India,  have  closed  for  the  tools  which  were 
required    for   additions  to   that   concern's   plant. 

The  Earp  Thomas  Metal  Products  Co.,  Newark,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  metal 
goods.  O,  S.  Earp  Thomas,  Oswald  Earp  Thomas,  Glen 
Itldge,  and  W.  E.  Atkins,  Newark,  are  the  Incorporators. 

Kire  recently  destroyed  the  pattern  shop  of  Maher  & 
Flockhart,  iron  founders,  Polk  Street,  Newark,  with  a  loss 
estimated  at  about  |10,000. 

.T.  &  W,  Lyall,  Passaic,  N.  .1.,  operating  a  plant  on  Brighton 
Avenue  for  the  manufacture  of  textlln  marhlnery,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  J,  &.  W.  L.yall  Loom 
&  Machine  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  provide  for 
proposed  extensions.  The  Incorporators  are  William  J.  I>yall, 
H.  V.  R.  Scheel,  and  Timothy  Kelly. 

The  Bayonne  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Second  Street,  Bayonne, 
.v.  .7.,  manufacturer  of  bolts,  spikes,  nuts,  etc.,  will  build 
an  extension  to  Its  plant  at  Humphrey  Avenue  and  Second 
Street,  to  cost  about  |8,000. 


The  Charles  V.  Hoffman  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  boiler 
equipment.  The  incorporators  are  Charles  V.  Hoffman, 
Louis  Ia  Browne  and  Charles  F.  Dayton. 

Edward  V.  Hartford,  Inc.,  141  Morgan  Street,  Jersey  City, 
manufacturer  of  shock  absorbers,  has  filed  plann  for  a 
one-story  addition  to  its  plant.  It  is  also  known  aw  tlie 
Hartford    Suspension    Co. 

The  Zealandia  Co.,  Jersey  City,  has  been  incorporat<td 
with  nominal  capital  of  ^5,000  to  manufacture  mill  ma- 
chinery. C.  H.  Jarvis,  J.  Frank  Turner  and  Philip  L.  Xeieser 
are    the    incorporators. 

The  New  Jersey  ShijiliuildinK  &  Dredging  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to 
operate  a  shipbuilding  plant.  The  Incorporators  are  E.  C. 
Moore,  Tribune  Building,  New  York ;  John  V.  Clarke,  East 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  Bayonne  :  and  A.  I".  Margolies,  Jersey 
City. 

The  Pintsch  Compressing  Co.,  206  Erie  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  manufacturer  of  gas  fuel  tanks,  will  erect  a  one-story 
addition  to  its  works  at  310  Wayne  Avenue. 

The  Thomas  &  Betts  Co.,  215  Broad  Street,  Eliz^ibeth, 
N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $300,000  to 
manufacture  surgical  and  scientific  apparatus.  The  Incor- 
porators are  Richard  D.  Betts,  Lewis  H.  George  and  Robert 
McK.    Thomas. 

The  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  negotiating  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Lynd- 
hurst,  N.  J.,  for  the  rebuilding  of  its  plant,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  an  explosion. 

John  Vereb,  Jr.,  669  State  Street,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
contractor,  will  erect  a  one-story  machine  shop  on  Cortlandt 
Street. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  26  Washington 
Street,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  is  building  an  extension  to  its 
plant. 

The  Downey  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  commenced  work  on  its  proposed  shipbuild- 
ing plant  at  Milliken,  Staten  Island.  The  company,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  has  acquired  the 
structural  steel  and  iron  plant  of  Milliken  Brothers,  Inc., 
including  about  18Q0  ft.  of  water-front  property,  which  will 
be  uaed  for  the  new  works.  Six  ship  berths  will  be  in- 
stalled, and  an  extensive  shipbuilding  plant  equipped  to 
handle  an  order  received  from  the  Government.  Wallace 
Downey  is  head  of  the  company. 

The  American  Die  &  Tool  Works,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
matic machinery,  dies  and  tools.  The  incorporators  are 
G.  L.  Goshco,  C.  Wassill  and  J.  Lucher,  2173  Pacific  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

The  Super-Diesel  Traction  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufac- 
ture tractors  and  agricultural  machinery.  E.  A.  Rumely, 
C.  A.  Lewis  and  R.  A.  Rudd,  25  City  Hall  Place,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  E.  K,  Die  Works,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  operate  a  die 
manufacturing  plant.  The  incorporators  are  C.  and  E. 
Klagges  and  G.  J.  Ellisberg,  371  West  Twenty-third  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

The  McCarthy  Drill  &  Tool  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $325,000  to  manufac- 
ture drills,  machinery  and  tools.  The  incorporators  are 
C.  H.  McCarthy,  O.  S.  and  B.  E.  Mitler,  30  Church  Street, 
New  York. 

The  Jupiter  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  operate  a  plant  in 
Richmond  Borough,  Staten  Island,  for  the  manufacture  of 
punching  and  shearing  machinery.  E.  A.  Dippel,  C.  A. 
Stitch,  and  G.  M.  Thompson,  221  West  Twenty-first  Street, 
are  tlie  incorporators. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  10  East  102nd  Street,  New 
York,  has  acquired  property  at  132nd  Street  and  Broadway 
for  the  erection  of  a  four-story  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  motor  buses.  The  proposed  plant  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  $1,000,000.     R.  W.   Meade  is  president. 

The  Wisconsin  Bra.ss  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  capital  of  $20,000,  to  manufacture  brass 
and  sheet  tubing.  The  incorporators  are  R.  Victor,  A.  S. 
Ridley  and   E.    II.   Green,   49   Wall   Street. 

W.  M.  MesHcrsmlth,  Edward  E.  Adams  and  Edward  W. 
Janscn,  New  York,  have  Incorporated,  In  Delaware,  the 
Superheater  Co..  with  capital  of  $10,000,000,  to  manufacture 
superheaters  for  locomotives  and  marine  engines.  James 
Addison,  Garden  City,  and  J.  P.  Weaver,  Woodhaven,  L.  I., 
are  also   Interested. 

The  Tock   Screw  Machine  Products  Corporation,   Flush- 
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ing,  L.  I.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  capital  of  $50,000, 
to  manufacture  automatic  and  screw  machinery.  The  in- 
corporators are  C.  R.  and  V.  O.  Tock  and  H.  A.  Tremaine, 
Flushing. 

The  Norwich  Wire  Worlis,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  has  increased 
its   capital    from   $25,000   to    $100,000. 

The  Ross  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  operating  a  plant 
at  Sixth  and  Oakwood  avenues,  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  of  $40,000,  to  manufacture  valves  and  other  special- 
ties.    The  incorporators  are  J.   C.  and  A.  Ross. 

The  Bartlett  All-Steel  Scythe  Co.,  .Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has 
increased  its  capital  from   $75,000   to  $250,000. 

The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation,  Buffalo, 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $6,750,000  to  $7,515,000  for 
extensions. 

The  Efficiency  Gas  Generator  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture 
oil  gas  generators.  The  incorporators  are  Garritt  VanDaam, 
John  H.  Stevens  and  William  H.  Godbold,  Brisbane  Build- 
ing, Buffalo.  A  manufacturing  plant  is  to  be  established 
soon. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  organized  in 
1810,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Massey-Harris  Harvester 
Co.,  Inc.,  with  capitalization  of  $3,000,000.  The  greater 
amount  of  stock  in  the  new  company  will  go  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Mas.sey-Harris  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  which 
had   the   controlling   interest   in   the   Johnston   Harvester   Co. 

Gooley  &  Edlund,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  will  build  a  one-story 
factory,   60  x  160  ft.,   to  cost  about  $25,000. 

The  I.  G.  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  by  I.  G.  Jones,  H. 
Li.  Betts  and  F.  C.  Faulkner,  to  manufacture  engines,  boil- 
ers, etc. 

The  H.  Bridgman  Smith  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  does  not 
expect  to  build  for  several  years  upon  its  recently  acquired 
property  at  Kingsland,   N.   J. 

The  Corrugated  Fibre  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  pur- 
chaser of  5  acres  of  land  and  a  factory  building  at  Mill 
Basin,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and  not  the  Paper  Working  Machines 
Co.,  as  was  recently  stated.  The  former  company  has  no 
connection  with  the  latter. 


New  England 

Boston,  June  30. 
Capacity  production  is  still  the  order  of  the  day  in  New 
England  factories.  A  large  volume  of  munitions  orders  is 
coming  into  New  England,  but,  in  response  to  the  Govern- 
ment's request,  little  talk  is  being  made  about  them,  and 
no  details  are  being  published.  The  Fore  River  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  has  issued  a  list  of  machine  tools  of  the 
larger  sizes,  amounting  to  about  $300,000  in  value,  which 
it  is  reported,  will  be  bought  directly  for  Government  ac- 
count. No  large  lists  for  private  account  have  been  re- 
ported, but  numerous  sales  of  small  lots  are  keeping  the 
order  books  full. 

Machine  tool  builders  are  strengthening  their  own  equip- 
ment in  all  departments,  and  deliveries  of  new  tools  nave 
not  sufficiently  improved  to  affect  the  second-hand  dealers. 
There  is  a  huge  demand  for  rebuilt  or  good  second-hjind 
machines  of  the  larger  sizes  of  all  types,  particularly  from 
the  Middle  and  Far  West.  If  the  story  of  the  travels  of 
some  of  the  second-hand  tools  that  have  been  shipped  out 
of  Boston  in  the  last  few  days  could  be  written,  it  would 
furnish  an  interesting  side  light  on  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions    in    individual    plants   during   wartime   industry. 

One  of  the  older  New  England  arms  factories,  which  a 
few  months  ago  was  looked  upon  as  a  promising  "war 
baby,"  has  gone  into  receivers'  hands,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  lathe  and  planer  plants  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Robert  F.  Herrick  interests  that  have  taken  over  several 
other  machine  tool  concerns  since   1915. 

The  General  Ordnance  Co.  of  Connecticut  has  taken  over 
the  entire  assets  of  the  Delaware  corporation  of  the  same 
name.  The  outstanding  capital  is  $2,100,000  ;  the  author- 
ized capital,  $3,000,000.  The  company,  whose  plant  Is  lo- 
cated at  Derby,  Conn.,  manufactures  the  Davis  non-recoil 
gun,  for  which  it  has  large  orders,  and  besides  a  general 
ordnance  busine.ss,  makes  air  compressors  and  similar  ma- 
chinery. 

Interests  representing  Robert  F.  Herrick.  Bo.ston,  have 
secured  virtually  all  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Whitcomb- 
Blai.sdell  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  amounting  to 
1200,000,  and  some  of  the  preferred  stock  of  which  $150,000 
is  outstanding.  Mr.  Herrick  is  president  of  the  Reed-Pren- 
tice Co.,  Worcester,  and  is  reported  to  have  heavy  holdings 
of  stock   in   many  other   New   England   industrial  companies. 


Including  the  Becker  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
and   the   Wyman  &   Gordon  Co.,  Worcester. 

The  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  has  been 
petitioned  into  a  receivership  by  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.  Edwin  W.  Higgins,  vice-president  of  the 
Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Co. ;  Leon  J.  Garcey,  comptroller  of 
the  same  company  ;  and  Lewis  D.  Parker,  Billings  &  Spencer 
Co.,  have  been  appointed  receivers.  John  A.  McGregor  is 
president  of  the  company,  which  has  outstanding  obligations 
amounting  to  several  millions.  The  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms 
Co.  has  contracts  from  the  Belgian  Government  for  140,000 
Mauser  rifles  at  $27  a  rifle,  and  10,000  rifles  at  $28  a  rifle. 
About  11,000  rifles  have  been  delivered.  Over  1500  hands 
have  been  laid  off,  most  of  them  being  immediately  taken 
over  by  other  Connecticut  munitions  plants.  One  report 
states  that  the  Belgian  Government  will  pay  a  higher  price 
for  the  completion  of  the  contract  if  the  receivers  decide 
to  continue  manufacturing  operations ;  another  report  is  that 
the  business  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire 
Arms   Co.,   Hartford. 

The  Rockwood  Sprinkler  Co.,  Worcester,  has  increased 
its   capital   from    $260,000   to    $360,000. 

The  Worcester  Foundry  Co.,  Worcester,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  a  foundry,  52  x  198  ft.,  at  180  Prescott 
Street. 

The  International  Casket  Hardware  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn., 
has  gone  into  voluntary  bankruptcy,  with  liabilities  of  $87,- 
954.24,  and  assets  of  $58,275.20.  The  International  Silver 
Co.,   Meriden,   holds   a   chattel    mortgage   for    $40,000. 

The  Koehler  Mfg.  Co.,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  manu- 
facture miners'  and  safety  lamps,  igniters,  etc.  The  direc- 
tors are :  H.  G.  Powning,  president ;  Walter  S.  Field,  treas- 
urer,  and   H.   G.   Lapham. 

The  American  Crucible  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  The  di- 
rectors are :  Lyon  Weyburn,  president ;  William  E.  McKee, 
504  Center  Street,  Newton,  treasurer ;  and  V.  H.  Mayr. 

The  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  has  let  a  contract  for  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  International  Engineering  Works,  Pramingham, 
Mass.,  has  been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $500,000.  The  directors  are  William  B.  Hamlin,  presi- 
dent ;  Leland  Wells  Pollock,  Wakefield,  treasurer ;  and  Jane 
A.  Hay. 

The  Boston  Starter  &  Specialty  Co.,  Boston,  has  been 
incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
directors  are  B.  P.  Thompson,  president ;  Edward  C.  Rams- 
dell,   44   Riverview  Road,  treasurer;  and  R.  S.  Almeder. 

The  Gildersleeve  Ship  Construction  Co.,  Portland,  Conn., 
has  been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,  by  Alfred  Gildersleeve  and  Oliver  Gildersleeve, 
Jr.,  town  of  Gildersleeve,  and  B.  C.  Stone,  Middletown. 

The  Aerocruiser,  Corporation  of  America,  Augusta,  Me., 
authorized  capital  $1,000,000,  has  been  incorporated.  E.  M. 
Leavitt,    Augusta,    is    president    and    treasurer. 

The  Wright  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  new  buildings  which  will  practically  double  the 
capacity  of  its  Palmer,  Mass.,  plant.  Besides  an  anneal- 
ing shop,  an  addition  to  the  wire  rope  mill,  and  a  lime 
storage  building,  30  workmen's  homes  will  be  erected. 


Philadelphia 

I'HrLADELPHiA,  July  2. 

The  American  Metal  Co..  Stenton  Avenue  and  Rockland 
Street.  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  two-story  brick  addition  to  Its  plant,  about 
65  X  325  ft.,  to  cost  $90,000. 

The  De  Long  Hook  &  E'ye  Co.,  Broad  and  Wallace 
streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  metal  specialties,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  four-story,  reinforced-concrete 
plant,  80  X  240  ft.,  at  Twenty-first  and  Clearfield  Streets.  A 
one-story  power  plant  will  also  be  constructed. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Nineteenth  Street  and 
Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  storage 
batteries  and  electrical  supplies,  will  erect  two  one-story 
additions   to   its   plant. 

The  Philadelphia  Drying  Machine  Co.,  Westmoreland 
Avenue  and  Stokley  Street,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  shop  and 
power   plant   addition,    about    220   x    220    ft,    to   cost    $40,000. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
will  build  a  two-story  pattern  and  w'ood-working  shop,  46  x 
130   ft.,  at  its  Nlcetown  works. 

The  H.  C.  Gray  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  acquired  prop- 
erty   at    1322-26    Mount    Vernon    Avenue,    as    a    site    for    a 
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machine    plant,    to    specialize    in    automobile    work,    and    to 
cost  about  $15,000. 

William  Sellers  &  Co.,  1600  Hamilton  St.,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  will  erect  a  one-story  exten- 
sion, 14  X  20  ft.,  at  Sixteenth  and  Hamilton  streets. 

The  Biddle  Motor  Car  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  increased  its 
capital  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  for  proposed  expansion. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  is  taking  bids  up  to  July  27,  for  three  one  and 
two-story,  brick  and  reinforced  concrete  shop  additions  at 
the  Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia. 

Henry  Potts  &  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, will  purchase  a  number  of  200-hp.  horizontal  return 
tubular  boilers,   and    100-hp.   locomotive   boilers. 

The  Montgomery  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  1832  North  Ninth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  structural  shapes  and 
other  iron  and  steel  products,  will  construct  a  new  shop 
to  cost  about   $5,000. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co., 
Beach  and  Ball  streets,  Philadelphia,  has  filed  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  works,  at  Almond 
Street  and  Boston  Avenue. 

The  Ridge  Avenue  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  1016  Ridge  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  will  make  extensions  in  its  plant  at  328-30 
Noble    Street,    to   cost    about    $3,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forge  Co.,  Wakeling  and  Bermuda 
streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  forg- 
ings,  has  secured  about  25  acres  at  Jenks  and  Bath  streets, 
for  future  extension.     Charles   C.   Davis   is  president. 

The  Electric  Cushion  Armor  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $125,000  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery and  a  special  protective  device  for  ships.  George 
Brooks,  Samuel  Hough,  and  William  H.  Dilmore,  Camden, 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  acquired  property  at  Caspian  and  Maine  avenues, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for  a  plant.  The  initial  structure,  to 
consists  of  work  shops  and  assembling  department,  will  be 
one  story,  100  x  200  ft.,  and  cost  about  $20,000. 

The  Edgemont  Iron  Works,  Edgemont,  Pa.,  is  taking  bids 
for  the  erection  of  a  two-.story  reinforced  concrete  addition, 
32  X  80  ft. 

The  Reading  Iron  Co..  Baer  Building,  Reading,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  pipes,  tubing,  iron  and  steel  forgings,  etc., 
is  building  an  addition  to  its  forge  shop  at  the  North  Read- 
ing works. 

The  Valley  Iron  Works,  233  West  Street,  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  stationary  engines, 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addi- 
tion, about  30  x  60  ft. 

The  Home  Torpedo  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  to  operate  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  torpedoes  and  auxiliary  .spe- 
cialties. R.  S.  Pringle,  Carl  K.  Dresser  and  H.  M.  Wick, 
Bradford,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  International  Money  Machine  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
Is  arranging  for  the  immediate  occupancy  and  operation  of 
ItH  new  plant  at  Reading,  Pa.  It  is  said  that  the  company 
will  move  considerable  machinery  from  Its  Terre  Haute 
works  for  installation  at  the  new  factory  and  purchase  other 
equipment. 

The  Autocar  Co.,  I..anca8ter  Avenue,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  automobiles  and  parts,  Is  having  plans  prepared 
for  a  five-story  relnforced-concrete  addition. 

Clarence  Coughlln,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  asHOclates, 
have  incorporated  In  Delaware  the  Mann  Metals  &  Iron 
Co.,  with  capital  of  $20,000,  to  operate  a  plant  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Nantlcoke.  Other  IncorporatorH  are  Morris  Mann, 
Nantlcoke,  and   Frederick   HtrenB,   I.aurel   Run. 

The  Jeanesvllle  Iron  Workn,  Hazlcton,  Pa.,  Is  making 
extensive  Improvements  In  ItH  plant  and  machinery  to  pro- 
vide for  the  manufacture  of  Khells.  The  equl|»mont  will  be 
remodeled    and   rebuilt   to  handle   the  special    work. 

The  Maccar  Truck  Co.,  Cliff  Htreet,  Hcranton,  Pa.,  manu- ' 
facturer    of    automobile    truckx    and    partu,    In    havlnR    plans 
prepared  for  a  one-ntory  addition,  about  40  x  6r,  ft. 

The  C.  Hammond  &  Hon  Co..  Ogontz,  Pa.,  ha»«  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  Htock  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
edge  toolfl  and  hammem.  The  Incorporatorn  are  friaries  H. 
Culln,  Ogontz:  Bertha  Marx.  Philadelphia,  and  Jamen  C. 
Joneit,   1B31    North   Fifteenth   Street,   Philadelphia. 

The  HarrlHburif  Pipe  ft  Pipe  Bending  Co.,  Harrlnburj?. 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  pipe,  bollern,  tankn,  etc..  han  acquired 
a  tract  of  about  five  acred,  adjoining  Itn  plant  near  Mnclay 
Street  and  the  Paxton  Canal,  to  bo  u«ed  for  future  ex- 
tenslonB. 


Baltimore 


Baltimore,  Mn.,  July   2. 

The  McNamara  Brothers  Co.,  Inc.,  Rjinstead's  Wharf, 
Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  tanks  and  boilers,  has  crommls- 
sioned  Herman  F.  Doehlman,  1101  American  Building,  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  steel  plate  tank  factory,  a  boiler  plant, 
and  an  office  building  to  be  erected  at  Bush  Street  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  1511  Guilford  Avenue,  Bal- 
timore, John  M.  Hood,  president,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  an  additional  factory  at  Canton,  Md. 

The  Baltimore  Copper  Smelting  &  Rolling  Co.,  Balti- 
more, recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to 
manufacture  copper  and  metal  products,  has  filed  articles  In 
New  York  to  operate  In  that  district.  W.  C.  Dickey,  519 
West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  is  local  representa- 
tive. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  an  addition,  45  x  90  ft.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  electric  traveling  cranes.  R.  C.  Sandlass  Is  general  man- 
ager. 

The  Charlotte  Truck  &  Tractor  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  John  B. 
Ross,  B.  A.  Hawkins,  and  G.  E.  Dennis  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Chrisman  Foundry  Co.,  Westover,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  incorporators 
are  A.  H.  McBee,  Frank  Fox,  and  E.  F.  Beall,  all  of  Mor- 
gantown. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  electric  traveling  cranes  of 
three-motor,  direct-current  type  of  from  5  to  30-tons  capacity 
and  up  to  60-tons,  five-motor  double  trolley,  any  span. 
Fairly    early    deliveries    are    being    promised. 


Chicago 


Chicago,  July   2. 


No  developments  of  a  stirring  nature  are  to  be  found 
in  this  market.  Action  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  list 
was  expected  this  week,  but  it  is  generally  reported  that 
nothing  has  been  done.  Inquiries  for  heavy  machines  have 
been  received  from  Pacific  coast  shipyards,  and  a  few  ma- 
chines have  been  shipped  to  Atlantic  coast  yards.  Business 
on  wareroom  fioors  has  been  a  little  more  brisk,  and  June 
closed  better  than  was  expected. 

Except  for  the  large  orders  placed  a  few  weeks  ago  for 
munitions-making  equipment,  there  has  been  little  activity 
of  that  character  in  this  territory.  An  Indianapolis  com- 
pany which  successfully  handled  a  foreign  contract  for 
shell  parts  is  holding  its  equipment  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  similar  order  from  the  United  States  Government.  A 
large  Milwaukee  company  that  made  a  great  many  shells  is 
also  awaiting  a  Government  order.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  will  buy  some 
equipment  In  this  city  for  the  manufacture  of  airplane  en- 
gines, but  .so   far  they  have  made  only   tentative   inquiry. 

The  price  advances  on  radial  drills  and  planing  machines, 
referred  to  a  week  ago,  apply  to  practically  all  machines  of 
their   kind. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  prepared  plans  for  a  two- 
story  reinforced  concrete  mechanical  shop,  110  x  304  ft  , 
on  West  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Packers'  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $70,000. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  construction  of  a 
three-story,  heavy  mill  construction  factory,  100  x  175  .ft., 
at  3548  to  3558  Shields  Avenue,  Chicago,  for  the  Peacock 
Estate,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000.  The  building  has 
been  leased,  but  the  name  of  the  lessee  has  not  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  City  Council,  Chicago,  has  passed  several  ordinances 
which  will  give  the  city  riparian  rights  of  the  shore  owners 
on  l.,ake  Calumet,  In  exchange  for  submerged  lands  which 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  the  lake  as  an  inland 
harbor. 

The  Illinois  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  has  purchased  a 
building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Racine  Avenue  and 
Twenty-first  Street,  which  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  vapor  and  vacuum  heating  equipment. 

Tho  Krom  Nik  Gear  Co.  has  been  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  gears  of  alloy 
Hteel.  Among  the  Incorporators  are  Carl  T.  Murray  and 
Edward  McK.  O'Bryan.  39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 
One  of  those  actively  Interested  Is  J.  W.  Fulton,  901  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Julian  Grear,  Metropolis,  111.,  is  comjtleting  the  erecting 
of  a  one-story  brick  machine  shop,  50  x  100  ft.,  to  replace  a 
building  destroyed   by  a   storm  last  spring. 

Work  will  soon  be  started  on  the  construction  of  a 
plant  for  the  Harrison  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Murphysboro,  111. 
The  contract  calls  for  the  delivery  of  the  fabricated  steel 
by   July   1.     J.   W.   Harrison   is   president. 

Col.  G.  W.  Burr,  commandant  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
Rock  Island,  111.,  recently  returned  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  discussed  details  of  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  a  caisson  factory  to  cost  $2,250,000.  He  was  in  confer- 
ence with  General  Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  to  the  plant  of 
the  Mayer  Brothers  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn.  An  extension,  36 
X  116  ft.,  is  being  added  to  the  foundry,  and  to  the  machine 
shop  an  addition  40  x  80  ft.,  both  of  brick  and  concrete,  to 
cost  about  $3,000  respectively.  The  company  manufactures 
motor-driven  power  hammers,  and  has  just  completed  an 
order  for  the  Government. 

The  East  Chicago  Foundry  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  H.  C.  Stuart,  H.  S.  Evans,  P.  S.  Graver 
and  W.   F.  Graver. 

The  Racine  Metal  Cutting  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000  by  J. 
E.   Prltchard,  H.  K.   Pritchard  and  L.  W.   Klinkert. 

The  Farm  Power  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $2,500,000,  to  manu- 
facture gas  engines,  farm  tractors,  etc.  The  incorporators 
are  W.  R.  Donaldson  and  J.  E.  Harper,  Chicago  ;  and  James 
H.  Aye,  Oak  Park.  111. 

The  3P  Auto  Tractor  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  recently  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  a  tractor 
attachment  for  Ford  cars,  is  installing  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  within  a  few  weeks  expects  to  be  turning  out  the 
finished    attachments. 

The  Landover  Autotruck  Co.,  Chicago,  a  Delaware  in- 
corporation, has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to 
$1,500,000. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,    July    2. 

A  feature  of  the  Milwaukee  local  machine-tool  industry 
the  past  week  has  been  the  general  receipt  of  inquiries  for 
milling  machines  from  Government  arsenals  and  private 
ordnance  makers  closely  affiliated  with  Federal  interests. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  prospective  Government  business 
to  be  noted  here.  Bookings  from  the  usual  domestic  sources 
the  past  week  have  been  maintained  at  the  average  of  the 
last  two  years  or  more,  but  are  still  confined  to  single 
machines  or  small  lots.  Orders  are  of  a  scattering  nature 
and  come  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  widely  distributed 
points.  One  large  interest  looks  upon  the  proposed  pro- 
hibition of  exports  with  much  favor,  inasmuch  as  such  ac- 
tion would  relieve  to  some  extent  the  sold-up  condition  on 
numerous  types  of  tools  which  are  badly  needed  by  do- 
mestic  buyers. 

The  demand  for  steam  generating  equipment  continues 
good,  and  one  important  hydroelectric  project  is  in  pros- 
pect  in  Wisconsin   this   year. 

The  foundry  trade  shows  great  activity,  and  further  an- 
nouncements of  extensions  of  plants  have  recently  been 
made  in  this  district. 

The  Globe  Seamless  Tubes  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  contem- 
plating extensions  and  improvements  involving,  it  is  said,  ap- 
proximately $100,000.  A  number  of  additions,  including 
one  to  the  tube  mill,  are  contemplated,  and  the  entire 
plant  will  be  overhauled  and  new  equipment  installed.  The 
project  has  not  fully  matured,  and  an  engineer  has  not 
yet  been  selected.     F.  J.   O'Brien  is  general  manager. 

The  Lasure  Clutch  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  maker  of  trans- 
mission devices  for  gas  engines,  has  decidea  to  move  its 
plant  and  headquarters  to  Watertown,  Wis.,  where  manu- 
facturing quarters  have  been  provided.  The  company  is 
being  reincorporated  under  the  style  of  the  Lasure  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Co.  of  Watertown,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$60,000,  of  which  $20,000  will  be  preferred  and  $40,000 
common  stock.  The  equipment  is  being  moved  from  Madi- 
son, and  the  company  will  resume  operations  at  Water- 
town  about  July  10  or  15. 

The  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  awarde<J 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  fireproof  addi- 
tion, 35  X  75  ft.,  to  its  main  testing  shop  at  Thirty-eighth 
and  Cold   Spring  Avenues. 

The  Western  Fixture  Co.,  Mil\^aukee,  which  recently 
completed  the  erection  of  a  new  machine  shop,  welding  and 
cutting    plant,    and    factory    at    1402-1406    Weil    Street,    has 


changed  its  name  to  Milwaukee  Cylinder  Grinding  Co.  It 
will  specialize  in  gas  engine  repairs,  but  will  continue  to 
manufacture  metal  display  fixtures.  Felix  Biegelaar  is  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  maker  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  farm  machinery,  has  awarded  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  a  brick  and  steel  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop addition,  50  x  100  ft. 

The  Ransom  Mfg.  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  maker  of  grinding 
machines  and  other  tools,  has  awarded  contracts  for  the 
erection    of   a    shop    addition. 

The  Peninsular  Power  Co.,  Chicago,  and  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich.,  has  been  granted  permission  to  issue  $500,000  of  new 
7  per  cent  preferred  stock,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Brule  Klver,  In 
Florence  County,  Wis.,   near  Florence. 

The  National  Pie  Crust  Machinery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to 
manufacture  electrical  baking  machinery.  For  the  present 
the  machines  will  be  manufactured  under  contract  by  the 
Andrew  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  834  Muskego  Avenue,  Milwaukee. 
The  officers  are :  President,  A.  L.  Fierlein,  Chicago ;  vice- 
president,  Leland  Wilcox ;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  C.  White, 
both  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  to  erect 
a  two-story  brick  and  mill  addition,  56  x  125  ft.,  to  its 
sheet  metal  and  enameled  ware  plant  at  Fifteenth  Street 
and   St.   Paul  Avenue. 

The  Stalwart  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000  to  manufacture  patented 
devices.  The  corporators  are  Harry  S.,  Theodore,  and  Herbert 
Schroeder ;  Frank  A.  Ganger,  Julius  F.  Rutz  and  Max 
Fiedler. 

The  Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufac- 
turer of  tin  and  sheet  metal  ware  and  stampings,  has  award- 
ed contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  factory  addition, 
55  X  137  ft.,  to  cost  $30,000  with  equipment.  The  work  is 
in  charge  of  Klug  &  Smith,  consulting  engineers.  Mack 
Block,  Milwaukee. 

The  Line  Material  Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  maker  of 
supplies  and  materials  for  electric  power,  telephone  and  trans- 
mission lines,  will  manufacture  a  special  automatic  fuse  plug. 
J.  P.  Arndt,  formerly  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  has  joined  the  com- 
pany. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,   July  2. 

The  demand  for  machine  tools  for  Government  require- 
ments is  increasing,  and  a  number  of  inquiries  for  fair-size 
lots  of  machines  are  pending  from  northern  Ohio  manu- 
facturers, who  either  have  taken  or  are  figuring  on  Gov- 
ernment orders.  The  McMyler-Interstate  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  taken  a  large  order  for  forgings  for  3-in.  guns,  and 
is  in  the  market  for  equipment  for  rough  machine  work 
on  the  casings  and  tubes.  The  Imperial  Munition  Board 
of  Canada  has  come  to  the  aid  of  some  Central  Western  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  have  orders  for  engine  parts 
of  the  English  type  of  airplane  motor,  and  has  succeeded  in 
getting  about  a  dozen  machines.  A  number  of  American 
engineers  are  understood  to  be  working  on  the  development 
of  new  types  of  airplane  motors  that  will  withstand  the 
service   required  at   the   front. 

Motor  truck  makers  and  shipyards  are  calling  for  iaddi- 
tional  property  for  a  factory  at  Detroit  Avenue  and  West 
active.  There  is  a  steady  call  for  small  lots  of  automatic 
screw  machinery,  but  no  large  inquiries  are  pending.  The 
demand  for  cranes  continues  heavy.  A  Government  order 
for  four  large  cranes  for  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  placed 
with  a  Cleveland  manufacturer. 

The  Ohio  Blower  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  acquired  addi- 
tional property  for  a  factoi*y  at  Detroit  Avenue  and  West 
Ninety-third  Street,  adjoining  the  first  unit  of  its  new 
four-story  building,  60  x  200  ft.,  it  has  erected  for  the 
manufacture   of  automobile  bodies. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  a  con- 
tract for  a  one-story  machine  shop,  200  x  200  ft.,  on  the 
site  which  it  recently  purchased. 

The  Kremer-Cummins  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $15,000  by  Robert  W. 
Kremer,    Robert    R.    Cummins    and    others. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken 
out  a  permit  for  a  coal  storage  and  coal  handling  plant 
and   a  one-story  mill  building. 

The  Trelectric  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  William  C.  Tre- 
gonning,  J.  A.  Boyden,  H.  N.  Pettibone  and  others,  to 
manufacture  electrical  appliances. 
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The  Fulton-Pit  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Canal  Fulton,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Kenova  Mine  Car  Co.,  Kenova, 
W.  Va.,  now  under  construction. 

The  Taylor  Coupler  &  Castings  Co.,  Toledo,  is  complet- 
ing a  factory  building,  60  x  125  ft.,  and  plans  to  erect  an- 
other soon. 

The  plant  of  the  Rex  File  &  Saw  Co.,  Newcomerstown, 
Ohio,  recently  burned,  will  be  rebuilt  by  Heller  Brothers, 
Newark,   N.   J.,    who   recently   purchased   the   business. 

The  plant  of  the  Seneca  Chain  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Stewart  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  from 
^ishel  &  Marks,  Cleveland.  No  announcement  has  been 
made  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  plant. 

The  Greene  Aeronautical  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  develop  a  mechanical  device  for  controlling  the 
movement  of  airplanes,  and  is  purchasing  some  machinery 
for  an  experimental  plant  which  it  has  opened  in  charge  of 
Otto  M.   Greene,   the  company's  engineer. 

The  Zahner  Metal  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $600,000  to  $2,000,000.  This, 
it  is  stated,  has  been  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  business 
and   additions   required. 

The  Selas  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  is  planning  to  move  its 
branch  plant  in  Canton  to  New  York,  where  it  will  be  com- 
bined with   its   main   plant. 

The  Clauss  Shear  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  concrete  addition,  40  x  160  ft. 

The  J.  H.  R.  Products  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  will  erect 
a  new  plant,  75  x  200  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals. 

The  Keough  Automobile  Direction  Indicator  Co.,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000 
by  Z.  Keough  and  others,  and  plans  to  establish  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  an  electrical  operated  device. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July   2. 

Prompt  deliveries  can  now  be  made  on  some  sizes  of 
lathes,  as  well  as  screw  machines.  The  demand  for  shaping 
machines  is  very  good,  as  these  are  needed  by  makers  of 
war  munitions  for  making  dies.  There  is  also  a  heavy 
call  for  boring  and  turning  mills,  principally  from  rubber 
tire   manufacturers. 

Quite  a  number  of  local  sub-contracts  for  munitions 
have  been  let,  in  which  may  be  included  small  i>arts  for 
submarines.  A  southern  Ohio  rolling  mill  has  a  large 
contract  for  rolling  and  forging  shell  rounds  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  several  firms  have  large 
contracts  for  shell  work,  some  of  which  is  now  under 
way.  Very  little  new  equipment  is  being  bought  by  the 
Dayton  companies,  as  their  plants  were  previously  equipped 
to    manufacture    munitions    for    the    Allies. 

Labor  troubles  in  this  vicinity  are  mostly  confined  to 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  three  paper  manufacturing  plants  are 
closed.  A  large  foundry  in  that  city,  whose  molders  struck 
three  weeks  ago  for  recognition  of  the  union,  is  still  idle. 

The  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $140,000  capital  stock  by  N.  H.  Beckman 
and  others.  It  will  add  equipment  to  its  plant  on  Colerain 
Avenue. 

The  Hamilton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  plant,  40  x  200  ft,  of  brick  and 
Hteel,  which  it  expects  to  have  In  operation  before  Sept.  1. 
MoHt  of  the  equipment  will  be  of  the  company's  own  manu- 
facture. 

The  Columbia  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  which 
recently  acquired  the  business  of  the  Ceramic  Machinery 
Co.,  will  manufacture  machine  tools,  making  a  specialty  of 
Hhaplng  machines.  A  plant,  66  x  190  ft.,  of  brick  and 
Hteel,  IH  being  erected,  and  will  be  in  operation  at  an  early 
date,  K.  H.  Rich,  formerly  with  the  Hamilton  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  is  secretary. 

The  Dayton-Wright  Aeroplane  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
quired the  new  plant  of  the  Domestic  ICnglneerlngr  Co.,  at 
Moraine  c;ity.  and  will  equip  It  for  the  manufacture  of 
aeroplanes.  The  building  Is  270  x  1000  ft.,  of  concrete  and 
steel. 

The  KIdder-Oswald  Co.  and  the  Dayton  Adding  Machine 
&  Time  Ixx:k  Co..  Dayton,  whose  merger  was  effected  sev- 
eral   weeks   ago,   contemplate   enlarging  their   plants. 

Jyee  A.  Jones,  Dayton,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Vulcan  Tool  Co.,  Dayton,  and  will  enlarge  It  at  an  early 
(lat«-.  It  makes  a  specialty  of  tools  and  screw  machine 
products. 

The  Buckeye  Tool  A  Machine  Co.,  New  I»hllnd«»lpbla. 
r)hi6,  ha»  betfM  incorporated  with  $70,000  capital  Htock  to 
manuracturf    milling    machines    and    operate    a    Jobbing    m.a- 


chine  shop.  The  company  Is  in  the  market  for  machine 
shop  equipment,  including  lathes,  jjlaners,  Mhapers,  screw  ma- 
chines, etc.  The  offlcers  are:  rresident,  T.  B.  Htroup ; 
vice-president  and  geneial  manager,  H.  B.  Horrold ;  treas- 
urer,  E.    R.    Mowery,   and   secretary.   It.   O.   Finger. 

The  Ironton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  $20,000  capital  stock,  and  is  eHtablishirig  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick.  The  ofilcers  are: 
President,  Col.  H.  A.  Marting  of  the  Marting  Iron  &  Ktecl 
Co.  ;  vics-president,  Albert  C.  Steece,  president,  Ironton 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  and  secretary,  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  Claude  C.  Hayward,  an  expert  fire  brick  manu- 
facturer. Practically  all  of  the  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  the  company  expects  to  have  its  kilns  in  opera- 
tion before  Aug.    1. 

The  Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Dayton,  is  making 
a  brick  and  steel  addition,  110  x  160  ft.,  to  its  plant  at  Iron- 
ton.     All   equipment   is  bought   through   the   Dayton   office. 

The  Pattin  Brothers  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio,  will  rebuild 
its   machine   shop  recently   damaged   by   fire. 

The  Ashland  Steel  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  shut  down  July  1 
for  two  weeks  in  order  to  make  general  repairs  and  install 
new   equipment. 

The  Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  will 
operate  a  machine  shop  in  connection  with  its  new  plant. 

The  Star  Foundry  Co.,  Covington,  Ky.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $40,000.  No  additions  to  its 
plant   are   contemplated    at   present. 

The  Crown  Hardware  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital   stock  fr9m   $60,000   to   $150,000. 

The  Kramer  Brothers  Foundry  Co.,  Dayton,  will  erect  an 
addition  to   its  plant  for  office  and  warehouse  purposes. 

The  Jaeger  Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  moving  into 
its   new  plant   on   Dublin   Avenue. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  announces  it  will  make 
extensive  additions  to  its  shops  at  Columbus.  It  is  reported 
that   the   improvements   will   cost   $1,000,000. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  July  2. 
Availability  of  materials  is  measuring  the  business  in  iron 
and  steel  lines  at  this  time.  High  prices  are  tending  also 
to  hold  purchases  down  although  inquiries  are  numerous. 
The  demand  for  casing  and  wire,  rope  from  the  oil  fields 
is  very  large  and  insistent.  Electric  motors  continue  in  good 
demand.     The  labor  situation  is  improving. 

The  Star  Foundry  Co.,  Covington,  Ky.,  has  increa.sed  its 
capital  from  $20,000  to  $40,000. 

The  Diamond  Block  Coal  Co.,  Drakesboro,  Ky.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  second  hand  air  compressor,  direct  connected, 
with  capacity  of  200  to  250  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

The  Louisville,  Indianapolis  &  Chicago  Railroad  Co.  will 
improve  its  yards  and  shops  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000. 

The  Madisonville  Gin  Co.,  Madisonville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  of  $10,000  by  A.  S.  Jenkins,  H.  E. 
Magill,  W.   H.   McCroskey  and  others  to  build  cotton  gins 

John  N.  Adams,  Charleston,  Tenn.,  will  purchase  machinery 
equipment  for  a  hydro-electric  plant  of  1800  hp. 

The  Angel  Mfg.  Co.,  Kingston,  Tenn.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $4,000  by  E.  C.  Angel,  G.  T. 
Cunningham,  W.  P.  McDonald  and  others  to  manufacture 
automobile   vaporizers   and   other   automobile   accessories. 

The  Pulaski  Electric  &  Water  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  proposing 
to  develop  water  power  sites  and  build  hydro-electric  plants. 
George  B.  Adams,  C.  O.  Lindsey,  G.  W.  Erwin  and  others 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  Clinchfield  Hydro-Electric  Power  Co.,  Pressmen's 
Home.  Tenn.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$50,000  by  John  A.  Thompson,  E.  K.  Baldwin,  M.  P.  Beasley, 
L.  l).  Carmack  and  others  to  develop  water-powier  and  con- 
struct hydroelectric  plants. 

The  Trans-Mo  Truck  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  to  build  auto- 
mol.llo  trucks.  The  incorporators  are  S.  O.  Edwards,  Charles 
II.  Simpson,  Anthony  Sudekum  and  others. 

The  Si>ecial  Ford  Starter  Co.,  433  Jefferson  Street,  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.,  Is  planning  for  the  immediate  establishment  of 
11  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  starters.  It  is 
now  i)urcha8ing  equipment. 

The  Union  Motor  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $40,000  to  $80,000. 

Tho  DyersDurg  emotion  Compress  Co.,  Dyersburg.  Tenn., 
has  Increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 
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St.  Louis 


enlarging    its    electric    power    plant    and    making    other    im- 
provements. 


St.  Louis,  July  2. 
The  Met-Sto-Bat  Metallic  Storage  Battery  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
has    been    incorporated    with    capital    stock    of    $50,000    by 
Henry    Handschlegel,    A.    I.    Jacob,    John    K.    Sterling    and 
others,    to   manufacture    storage   batteries. 

The  Primo  Light  &  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Henry  C.  Finck, 
Leo  J.  Bayer  and  Henry  H.  Oberschelp,  to  manufacture  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  power  devices. 

The  Big  Lake  Drainage  District,  Charleston,  Mo.,  will  pro- 
ceed with  about  $140,000  of  drainage  work  for  which  con- 
siderable dredging  equipment  will  be  required.  The  Berthe 
Engineering  Co.,  Charleston,  is  in  charge. 

The  Hercules  Bed  Spring  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Cleveland  Wire  Springs  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  acquired  a  building  at  1323  West  Ninth  Street  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.     C.  H.  Minturn  is  manager. 

The  Spring  Wheel  Company,  730  Trendley  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  is  in  the  market  for  lathes,  bolt  cutters,  pressers,  boil- 
ers, electric  motors,  etc. 

The  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
has  increased  its  capitalization  from  $5,000,0000  to  $50,000,- 
000  and  will  increase  its  power  production  at  Muskogee  and 
elsewhere,  also  build  and  acquire  plants  to  supply  power  and 
light.     The  Byllesby  interests  control  the  company. 

The  Ardmore  Wrench  Co.,  Ardmore,  Okla.,  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  James  B.  Coffey,  J.  M.  Pat- 
rick and   others,   will   manufacture   wrenches. 

The  Monroe  Power  Screw  Driver  Co.,  Shawnee,  Okla.,  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  George  B. 
Dowdy,  D.  C.  Monroe  and  H.  B.  House,  will  manufacture  me- 
chanical devices. 

The  Holtby  Automatic  Oiler  Co.,  Mangum,  Okla.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  W.  H.  Holtby, 
Coke  Witt  and  B.  V.   Stover. 

The  Planters  Gin  Co.,  Drew,  Miss.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $27,500  by  J.  C.  Newton,  S.  P.  Rich  and 
A.  R.  Stokely  and  will  equip  a  cotton  ginnery. 

The  Black  Bayou  Drainage  District,  O.  C.  Kulicka  secre- 
tary, Greenville,  Miss.,  is  in  the  market  for  three  drag  line 
machines,  seven  floating  dipper  dredges  and  other  equipment. 
The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Goodwyn  Institute  Building, 
Memphis,   Tenn.,  is  in  charge. 

S.  J.  Stewart,  312  Carondelet  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.,  is 
reported  in  the  market  for  lathes,  punch  jiress,  rotary  shears, 
shapers  and  other  equipment. 

The  Machinery  Exchange  Co.,  New  Orleans,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  log  loaders,  locomotives  for  logging  roads  and  other 
machinery. 

The  Ged  Iron  Works.  Ged,  La.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $27,500  by  C.  K.  Gribble,  S.  J.  McGee  and 
T.  T.  Damon  to  equip  an  iron  works  and  machine  shop. 


Texas 


Austin,  Tex.,  June  30. 

An  unusual  amount  of  activity  is  reported  in  enlarging 
industrial  plants  and  constructing  new  ones,  with  the  de- 
mand for  machinery  and  equipment  exceptionally  good. 
The  call  for  small  tools  is  also  satisfactory. 

The  San  Antonio  Traction  Co.  and  the  San  Antonio  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  are  to  be  merged  into  a  new  corporation, 
to  be  known  as  the  San  Antonio  Electric  Co.  It  will  have 
a  capital  stock  of  $4,700,000,  and  plans  to  construct  an  in- 
terurban  electric  line  between  San  Antonio  and  Austin,  a 
distance  of  82  miles. 

The  Farmers  Gin  Co.  will  build  a  cotton  gin  at  Cleburne 
to   cost    $15,000.     J.    M.    Helsley    is    a   stockholder. 

McBride  &  Law,  Beaumont,  shipbuilders,  have  secured  a 
contract  from  the  Government  to  construct  four  wooden 
ship  hulls,  to  cost  approximately   $200,000  each. 

The  Universal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  is  building  a  .ship- 
yard at  Houston,  has  secured  a  contract  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  12  wooden  ships.  B.  L.  Wag- 
goman,  Port  Worth,  is  head  of  the  company. 

The  National  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Orange,  has  been  incor- 
porated and  will  construct  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  a  cost 
of   about    $100,000.     J.    M.    Dullahan    is   a   stockholder. 

The  Hughes  Tool  Co.  has  purchased  an  8-acre  site  near 
Houston,  upon  which  it  will  construct  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tools. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  I'hoenix,  Ariz.,  will  issue 
4555,000    of   bonds,    the    proceeds    of    which    will    be    used    in 


California 

Los  Angeles,  June  26. 

The  Crellin  Machine  Co.,  121  West  Railroad  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  machine  shop  addition,  30  x  100  ft.,  on  Railroad 
Street.  The  company  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of 
tools  and  dies. 

The  California  Aircraft  Corporation,  2108  West  Seventh 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $250,000  to  operate  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
aeroplanes  and  other  aircraft.  George  E.  Moore,  738  South 
Coronado  Street;  Robert  L.  Bailey,  832  South  Hope  Street; 
and  Bert  Gilhousen,  1207  Ardmore  Avenue,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Little  Giant  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manu- 
facture heating  and  lighting  systems.  A.  L.  Davison,  712 
H.  W.  Hellman  Building;  D.  S.  Collins,  4942  Lynn  Street; 
and  S.  V.  Halstead,  629  South  Flower  Street,  are  the  In- 
corporators. 

The  Haft  Fuel  Machine  Corporation,  O.  T.  Johnson 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  manufacturer  of  fuel  burning  ma- 
chinery, will  build  a  one-story  shop  extension  on  West  Pico 
Street,  about  30  x  50  ft. 

Throop  College,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  will  build  a  shop  ex- 
tension to  its  mechanical  engineering  laboratory,  to  be 
used  for  oil  and  gas  engine  work,  with  installation  of 
equipment  for  practical  instruction,  including  air  com- 
pressors. 

The  City  Council,  Coalinga,  Cal.,  is  planning  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  municipal  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage 
plant  on  property  recently  acquired. 

The  Southern  Sierras  Power  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  has 
been  granted  permission  to  build  an  electric  generating 
plant  at  Blythe.  The  company  plans  for  the  installation 
of  a  steam  operated  plant  for  initial  service. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  June  26. 

The  lumber  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  seems  to  be 
assured  for  the  next  18  months.  At  least  100  ships,  and  pos- 
sibly 150,  will  be  built  on  this  coast  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  in  1918.  Each  ship  will  require  close  to  1,700,000 
ft.  of  lumber.  To  meet  the  Government's  specifications  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  840,000,000  ft.  and  mills  will  be 
rushed  to  capacity.  Statistics  show  orders  far  under 
normal  and  below  production,  while  shipments  exceed  produc- 
tion, indicating  that  the  immense  stocks  piled  up  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year  are  being  moved  and  that  the  car  shortage 
is  at  an  end  for  the  time  being. 

Recent  figures  show  that  the  shipbuilding  payroll  in  Seat- 
tle is  more  than  $1,200,000  monthly,  compared  with  $200,000 
a  month  of  a  year  ago.  The  most  significant  development 
has  been  the  organization  of  the  large  number  of  plants,  sub- 
sidiary to  shipbuilding,  and  which  are  now  getting  the  busi- 
ness formerly  given  to  Eastern  companies.  There  are  now 
10,500  workers  employed  in  Seattle  shipbuilding  plants  and 
this  force  will  be  materially  added  to  in  the  near  future. 

Figures  recently  compiled  show  that  a  total  area  of  336 
acres  of  the  waterfront  of  Seattle,  valued  at  $4,635,000,  has 
recently  been  acquired  by  manufacturing  companies,  and  in 
practically  every  instance  the  purchase  presages  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  industrial  plant  in  that  section. 

F.  Rogers  and  others  have  leased  waterfront  at  Astoria, 
Ore.,  and  will  install  a  wooden  shipbuilding  plant  with  four 
ways. 

The  port  of  Astoria  commission,  Astoria,  Ore.,  will  install 
a  coal  and  general  freight  handling  crane  at  a  cost  of  $18,000. 

The  Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Seattle,  has  con- 
tracted to  build  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  10  one- 
type  7500-ton  steel  ships,  each  to  be  396  ft.  long,  56  ft.  beam 
and    29    ft.    3    in.    depth    of   hold. 

The  Union  Iron  Works  has  leased  600  ft.  of  water  front 
at  Juneau,  Alaska,  on  which  ways  will  be  built  for  marine 
repairing. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works,  Seattle,  Wash.,  will 
install  four  10-ton  hammerhead  shipbuilding  cranes  at  the 
new  graving  dock. 

The  Reedsport-Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  W.  H. 
Curtis,  Fred  Spoeri  and  C.  V.  Cooper. 

The  Holstrom  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $250, ODO  by  P.  C.  Shanstrom, 
G.  C.  Wheeler  and  Charles  S.  Gleason. 
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The  Portland  Galvanizing  Works,  Portland,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Martin  Leiser, 
J.  Supple  and  Fred  A.  Ballin. 

Sanderson  &  Porter,  New  York,  who  hold  contracts  for  10 
Government  vessels,  have  leased  a  site  of  20  acres  at  Ray- 
mond, Wash.,  and  10  ways  will  be  constructed  immediately. 
The  first  vessel  will  be  launched  April,  1918,  and  one  every 
fifteen  days  thereafter. 

The  Stolt  Nielson  Steamship  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  incor- 
porated by  representatives  of  the  B.  Stolt  Xeilson  Co.  of 
Norway,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000. 

The  National  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  reorgan- 
ized with  O.  D.  Trieber  president.  The  company  has  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  eight  wooden  ships  and  is  now 
constructing  two  five-mast  auxiliary  schooners  of  3500  tons. 

The  Phoenix  Gas  Engine  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  in- 
corporated for  $800,000  by  C.  B.  Williams,  A.  E.  Forsyth, 
G.  W.  Kemp  and  others. 

The  Puget  Sound  Corporation,  Olympia,  Wash.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  to  build  steel  ships 
and  machinery,  own  and  operate  power  plants  and  engage 
in  general  manufacturing  business.  The  incorporators  an  A. 
P.  Gilles,  Olympia,  and  A.  C.  Lindsay,  P.  H.  Hoag  and  A.  C. 
Phillips,  all  of  Chicago. 

The  Marine  Pipe  &  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  foundry  and 
machine  shop  to  cost  $15,000. 

The  Hoods  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  has  let  contract  for  a  foun- 
dry, 70  X  100  ft. 

The  Portland  Galvanizing  Works,  Portland,  Martin  Leiser, 
owner,  plans  to  immediately  double  the  capacity  of  its  plant. 
New  machinery  will  be  installed  and  the  improvements  will 
cost   $25,000. 

The  Dominion  Products  Co.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  has 
completed  plans  for  construction  of  an  addition,  115  x  150 
ft.,  to  its  plant  at  New  Westminster.  The  equipment  to  be 
installed  includes  fans  and  motors,  four  mechanical  stokers 
and  equipment  and  three  high  pressure  boilers,  18  ft.  x  72  in. 

The  Idaho  Power  Co.,  Nampa,  Idaho,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  six  new  units  to  furnish  8000  hp.  at  the  Swan  Falls 
plant  on  Snake  River  at  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
$500,000. 

The  Kruse  &  Banks  Shipyard,  North  Bend,  Ore.,  plan  to 
construct  five  vessels  for  the  jitney  fleet.  Several  ways  will 
be  added  to  the  yards. 

The  Deninie  Aircraft  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  leased 
three  brick  buildings  and  five  acres  of  ground  and  will  im- 
mediately begin  the  manufacture  of  10  standard  tractor  air- 
planes for  the  Government.  O.  H.  Carver  is  general  man- 
ager. The  plant  will  have  capacity  of  30  machines  a  year, 
each  costing,  fully  equipped,   $15,000. 

The  Oregon  Navigation  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  or- 
ganized by  George  E.  Hardy  &  Co.  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000.  It  will  construct  sailing  vessels  costing  approxi- 
mately  $120,000   each. 


Canada 

Toronto,   July   2. 

The  Acadia  Ga«  Engines,  Ltd.,  Bridgewater,  N'.  S.,  or- 
ganized to  take  over  the  Acadia  Gas  Engines  Co.,  is  is- 
suing Vxjnds,  amounting  to  $75,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  making  addltionH  to  the  plant  and  to  purchase  equip- 
ment.    It    also    proposeH    to    manufacture    new    lines. 

The  Canadian  Copper  Co.,  (.'opper  Cliff,  Ont.,  will  be  in 
the  market  for  two  or  three  centrifugal  pumi)M  for  Its  sew- 
age pumping  HtatJon   being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

John  WatMon,  Ferguu,  Ont.,  will  erect  a  sawmill  to  cost 
$10,000  to  relace  the  one  recently  dentroycd  by  fire.  New 
machinery  and  equipment  will  be  required. 

The  Canada  Hcrew  Co,,  334  Wellington  Street,  West, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  purpoHeti  to  build  an  addition  to  its  factory 
at  a  coHt  of  $100,000. 

The  Atlaa  Fllmn  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  utock  of  $75,000  by  Frank  Regan, 
Daniel  P.  Kelly,  14.'.  Brunnwlck  Avenue;  John  Callahan  and 
otherM,  to  manufacture  motion  picture  machlncM,  etc. 

The  Hterling  Iron  &  Mrtaln,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  han  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  utock  of  $40,000  by  Lionel  DiivIh, 
82  Kendal  Avenue ;  Myrtle  Voung,  PJthel  Frlne  and  oth(-rH, 
to  manufacture  Iron,  Htcel,  tfxilM,  machinery,  etc. 

The  Mono  Lino  TypfMi-ttlng  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  ha»  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  utock  of  $40,000  by  William  F. 
Addlnon,  152  Pearl  Street;  Henry  C.  Malnprlce,  William  R 
AdnmHon  and  other*,  to  manufacture  type,  typenettlng  nm- 
chln»-»(,    toolx,   etc. 


The  Reeder-Weeks  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Robert 
Weeks,  Lewis  P.  Reeder,  William  Lees  and  others,  to  manu- 
facture automobile  tire  chains,  machinery,  tools,  and  Im- 
plements. 

Beatty  Brothers,  York  Street,  London,  Ont.,  proposes  to 
build  a  factory  and  boiler  house  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

The  Booth-Coulter  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  115  Sumach 
Street,  Toronto,  is  building  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost 

$7,000. 

The  John  Morrow  Screw  &  Nut  Co.,  Hamilton,  is  build- 
ing an  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  testing  department  of  the  Canadian  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Peterboro,  Ont.,  was  damaged  by  fire,  with  a  loss 
of  $10,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Transportation  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$2,000,000,  by  Gerald  A.  Coughlin,  Francis  K.  Bush,  George 
R.  Drennan  and  others,  to  build  ships,  engines,  boilers,  ma- 
chinery, etc. 

The  Electric  Steel  &  Engineering,  Ltd.,  Welland, 
Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000 
by  James  S.  Lovell,  119  Madison  Avenue;  Charles  D.  Magee, 
300  St.  George  Street;  William  Bain,  189  College  Street,  and 
others,  all  of  Toronto,  to  manufacture  iron,  steel,  machinery, 
tools,   etc. 

Slater  &  Barnard,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  have  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  by  Norman  Slater,  Thomas 
H.  Barnard,  James  W.  King  and  others,  to  manufacture 
hardware,  tools,  machines,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  the  in- 
corporation provides  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Alllth 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  of  the  Acme  Stamp  &  Tool  Co.,  but  the  man- 
agement  of   the   companies   will    be    unchanged. 

The  nosing  room  of  the  shell  department  of  the  Goold, 
Shapley  &  Muir  plant,  Brantford,  Ont.,  was  damaged  by 
flre  June  24,  amounting  to  about  $25,000.  Considerable 
machinery  was  destroyed. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  June  30. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  July  10,  sched- 
ule 1289,  for  two  universal  back  geared  milling  machines  and 
one  60-in.  portable  slotting  machine  for  Philadelphia. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, will  receive  bids  until  July  9.  1917,  for  furnishing  elec- 
tric traveling  cranes  in  the  structural  shop  at  the  navy  yard. 
New  York. 

Proposals  will  be  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  July  9.  1917,  for  eight 
600-horsepower  boilers  with  superheaters  and  stokers  for  the 
navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Va.  ;  six  600-horsepower  boilers  with  su- 
perheaters and  stokers  for  the  nav>'  yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; 
two  600-horsepower  boilers  with  superheaters  and  oil-burning 
equipment  for  the  navy  yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.  ;  one  400- 
horsepower  boiler  with  stoker  and  stokers  for  seven  existing 
boilers  for  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  stokers  for 
ten  existing  boilers  for  the  navy  yard,  Washington  ;  two  350- 
horsepower  boilers  with  superheaters  and  stokers  for  the 
navy  yard,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  two  600-horsepower  boilers 
with  superheaters  and  oil-burning  equipment  for  the  naval 
station.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Bids  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts. Navy  Department,  Washington,  on  June  26  for  fur- 
nishing material  and  supplies  for  the  naval  service  as  follows  : 

Schedule  1242.  Ordnance.  Class  162.  Washington — 1 
motor  driven  milling  machine — Bid  63,  $3,155  and  $3,095  ;  88, 
$3,499. 

Schedule  1243.  Ordnance.  Class  163.  South  Charleston, 
W.   Va. — Ingot  manipulators — Bid  62,   $32,150;   118,   $21,600. 

Schedule  1244.  Steam  Engineering.  Class  171.  Brook- 
lyn— 1  motor-driven  lathe — Bid  45,  $1,520;  52.  $1,218:  63, 
$1,540  and  $1,489;  67,  $1,860;  68,  $1,622;  101,  $1,160.  Class 
172.  Brooklyn — 1  motor-driven  milling  machine — No  bids. 
Class  173.  Brooklyn — 1  motor-driven  drill — Bid  36,  $195; 
6S,  $605  and  $735.  Class  174.  Brooklyn — 1  motor-driven 
vrinder— Bid  17,  $214.30;  18.  $265.45;  38.  $195;  46,  $245;  52, 
$236  ;  68,  $265.45.  Class  175.  Brooklyn— 1  motor-driven 
KrindHtone — Bid  63,  $241.50  ;  68,  $237. 

The  following  bids  were  received  bv  the  Board  of  Awards, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  June  22,  for  furnish- 
ing motor-driven  drill  press:  Fairbanks  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
23  In.  press,  $404  ;  December  30.  Kemp  Machinery  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  21  in.  press,  $660  ;   130  days. 

The  names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  under  which 
they  are  designated  in  the  above  list,  are  as  follows:  Bid  17, 
The  Cincinnati  lOlectrical  Tool  Co.,  650  Evans  Street,  Cin- 
cinniitl,  O. ;  18.  Jas.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Electric  Co.,  520  N.  Main 
.Mtr.M-f,  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  36,  The  Greendale  Distilling  Co., 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  ;  38,  The  Guerber  Engineering  Co.,  Beth- 
N'licm,  I'ii.  ;  45,  Inter-Continental  Machinery  Corporation.  165 
Mroiidway,  New  York;  46.  W.  Irwin  Cheyney,  Heed  Bldg.. 
I'hIlHdclpiilii.  .'-,2,  Kemp  Machinery  Co.,  223  North  Calvert 
Htreet.  Haltimore.  Md.  ;  62.  The  Morgan  Engineering  Co., 
Alllnnce.  r»hio;  63.  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  119  W. 
40th  Street,  New  York;  67,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Ill 
Mroadwav,  Now  York;  68.  1).  Naat  Machinery  Co.,  Bourse 
Hldg..  I'hIladcliihIa  :  KS,  Sbcrritt  &  Stoer  Co.  (Inc)  603 
K'nancf  Hn'IdliiK:.  Phlladeliihia  ;  101,  Swind  Machinery  Co., 
Wl<I<-ni-r  Building,   I'iiila(l<'lpliia. 
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Properties  and  Structure  of  Nickel  Steel 

Effect  of  Annealing  at  Various  Temper- 
atures— Proper  Practice  to  Obtain  Best 
Results  on  Large  and  Small   Forgings 


BY   S.    W.    PARKER^ 


THE  following  experiments  were  made  in  order 
to  determine  the  best  annealing  temperatures 
for  two  grades  of  3.50  per  cent  nickel  steel, 
commonly  used  for  forgings. 

In  practice  forgings  are  annealed  in  order  to 
accomplish  any  or  all  of  the  following : 

Relieve  forging  strains. 

Produce  good  machining  qualities. 

To  so  refine  the  grain  or  structure  of  the  steel  as 
to  produce  the  best  physical  properties  possible  with- 
out heat  treatment. 

The  experiments  here  reported  were  made  on 
small  forged  bars,  but  practical  experience  has 
proved  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  may  be  ap- 
plied to  large  forgings,  the  increase  in  mass  being 
balanced  by  an  increase  in  the  time  of  heating  to 
and   soaking  at  the   annealing  temperature.     The 


•Te.sting  department,   Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,   Pa. 


actual  physical  properties  obtained  will  of  course 
depend  largely  on  the  amount  of  reduction  from  the 
ingot  to  the  forging;  the  greater  the  reduction  in 
forging  the  more  likely  will  the  physical  properties, 
of  a  longitudinal  test  be  within  limits. 

The  test  bars  used  were  forged  down  to  1  in. 
square  by  6  in.  long  from  two  4  x  4-in.  billets  of 
different  grades  which  had  the  following  composi- 
tion: 

Phos-  Man- 
Carbon,        pnorus.  ganese,  Sulphur,  Silicon,  Nickel, 
Per  Cent     Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 
0.22               0.011  0.38               0.028               0.12  3.16 
0.41               0.033  0.55               0.049               0.14  3.40 

After  becoming  cold  these  bars  were  heated  to 
1850  deg.  Fahr.  and  kept  at  that  temperature  or 
higher  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
were  removed  in  a  mass  and  buried  in  a  box  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  powdered  magnesia  and  asbes- 
tos, where  they  cooled  very  slowly.    This  first  heat- 
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Photomicrographs,   100  Diameters,   of  Nickel  Steel   Containing  0.22  Per  Cent  Carbon  and  the  Physical  Results  at  Different 
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Effect    of    Various    Annealing    Temperatures   on    0.22    Carbon 

Nickel  Steel.   Heated  to   1850   Deg.   Fahr.  and  Cooled  Slowly, 

Reheated   to   Temperatures   Varving  from   1250   to   1550   Deg. 

Fahr. 


Effect    of   Various    Annealing   Temperatures    on    0.41    Carbon 

Nickel  Steel,  Heated  to   1850  Deg.  Fahr.,  and  Cooled   Slowly, 

Reheated   to  Temperatures   Varying  from    1250   to   1550    Deg. 

Fahr. 


ing  was  done  to  enlarge  the  grain  of  the  bars  until 
it  was  about  as  coarse  as  that  which  is  found  in 
fairly  large  forgings  before  annealing.  The  experi- 
ments, therefore,  were  started  with  about  the  same 
conditions  of  coarse  structure  in  the  bars  that  exist 
in  unannealed  forgings. 

One  bar  of  each  grade  was  set  aside  to  be  tested 
without  reheating;  the  other  bars  were  reheated  in 
an  electric  tubular-muffle  furnace  to  various  tem- 
peratures between  1250  and  1550  deg.  Fahr.  This 
was  done  by  placing  a  bar  of  each  grade  in  the  cold 
furnace  with  the  end  of  a  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer 
between  them  and  heating  to  the  required  tempera- 
tures in  from  two  to  three  hours,  holding  at  this 
temperature  for  one  hour,  and  then  allowing  the 


bars  to  cool  down  to  room  temperature  in  the  fur- 
nace. 

These  two  sets  of  bars  were  turned  down  to 
threaded  tensile  tests  0.505  in.  in  diameter  and 
tested.  The  elastic  limits  were  determined  with  a 
Berry  strain  gage,  using  increments  of  load  of  1000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  were  in  all  cases  very  sharply 
defined.  Pieces  were  cut  from  the  ends  of  the  tests 
for  the  examination  of  the  structure  and  photomi- 
crographs. 

The  physical  properties  of  these  tests  were 
plotted  against  the  annealing  temperatures,  as 
shown  in  the  illustrations.  The  structure  of  each 
bar,  together  with  its  physical  properties,  is  also 
shown. 
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Nickel  Steel  of  0.22  Per  Cent  Carbon 

The  minimum  hardness  and  tensile  strength 
were  obtained  by  annealing  at  between  1250  and 
1350  deg.  Fahr.,  at  which  temperatures  the  structure 
had  only  started  to  break  up  and  refine. 

The  percentage  of  elongation  of  this  steel  is  nat- 
urally high  on  account  of  the  predominance  of  fer- 
rite,  and  the  maximum  elongation  was  reached  be- 
fore the  structure  had  been  refined.  The  reduction 
of  area,  however,  was  considerably  affected  by  the 
^rain  size  and  reached  a  maximum  in  the  test  an- 
nealed at  1400  deg.  Fahr.,  in  which  the  structure 
had  been  completely  refined. 

The  property  most  affected  by  annealing  is  the 
elastic  limit.  This  was  increased  from  41,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  in  the  unannealed  bar  to  50,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  in  the  bar  annealed  at  1400  deg.  Fahr.,  in 
Avhich  the  grain  was  the  finest  in  the  series.  This 
increase  in  elastic  limit  by  refinement  of  grain  plays 
an  important  part  in  annealing  forgings,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  specifications  require  high  elastic 
limits  together  with  good  ductility. 

The  best  combination  of  physical  properties  is 
obtained  in  this  steel  by  annealing  at  a  temperature 
ranging  between  1400  and  1450  deg.  Fahr. 

Nickel  Steel  of  0.41  Per  Cent  Carbon 

The  hardness  and  tensile  strength  of  this  steel 
Avere  also  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  annealing  at 
between  1250  and  1350  deg.  Fahr.,  and  were  not 
dependent  on  the  grain  size. 

The  elongation,  in  the  case  of  this  harder  steel, 
■was  considerably  affected  by  the  size  of  the  grain; 
it  was  lowest  in  the  coarse-grained  bar  which  had 
not  been  reheated,  and  reached  a  maximum  in  the 
bars  annealed  at  between  1350  and  1450  deg.  Fahr., 
in  which  the  grain  was  finest.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
as  the  annealing  temperature  was  increased  beyond 
1450  deg.  Fahr.,  the  elongation  decreased  and  the 
grain  size  grew  correspondingly  coarser.  The  re- 
duction of  area  was  similarly  affected  by  the  size  of 
the  grain. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  0.22  per  cent  carbon  nickel 
steel,  the  elastic  limit  increased  greatly  when  the 
structure  was  completely  refined,  the  increase  being, 
in  this  case,  6000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  It  started  to  de- 
crease in  the  bar  annealed  at  1550  deg.  Fahr.,  the 
■change  being  due  to  the  coarsening  of  the  grain. 

For  this  steel  the  best  combination  of  physical 
properties  is  obtained  by  annealing  at  between  1350 
and  1450  deg.  Fahr.,  the  minimum  temperature  be- 
ing lower  than  in  the  case  of  the  0.22  per  cent  carbon 
steel. 

These  results  have  been  repeatedly  checked  in 
practice  and  the  general  conclusions  are  being  ap- 
plied in  the  annealing  of  forgings  of  all  sizes. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  placed  a  contract  with  Stone  &  Webster  Co. 
for  the  foundation  of  its  new  84-in.  plate  mill,  and  the 
Dravo  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  build  the 
foundation  for  the  two  80-ton  open-hearth  furnaces. 
Work  on  these  contracts  will  start  at  once.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000,000  has  been  made  by  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  for  the  account  of  its  subsid- 
iary, the  Buckeye  Land  Co.,  to  finance  house  building 
at  East  Youngstown  this  year.  The  appropriation 
covers  the  cost  of  purchase  of  a  300-acre  tract. 


A  Self-Skimming  Ladle  for  Steel 
Foundries 

ANEW  type  of  ladle,  known  as  a  self-skimming  one, 
has  been  invented  by  J.  C.  Davis,  fourth  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  pouring  steel  castings 
and  is  claimed  as  making  it  possible  to  expose  45  per 
cent  less  area  of  steel  to  the  detrimental  action  of  the 
slag  than  in  the  case  of  the  old  style  ladle  where  basic 
slags  are  obliged  to  remain  for  a  long  time  in  contact 
with  the  metal.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  pouring 
castings,  for  the  chemical  reaction  between  the  slag  and 
the  steel  tends  to  lower  the  silicon  content  of  the  steel 
and  to  add  oxygen  and  phosphorus  to  it. 

The  new  type  of  ladle  has  the  further  advantage, 
it  is  claimed,  of  imparting  a  greater  hydrostatic  head 
to  the  metal,  which  the  inventor  claims  has  the  effect 
of  causing  the  lighter  slag  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
steel  and  remain  there  while  the  ladle  is  being  emptied. 

In  making  open-hearth  steel  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  produce  an  exact  quantity  of  steel  of  the  desired 
composition  at  one  time  because  owing  to  various  delays 
more  metal  than  was  contemplated  in  the  original 
charge  has  to  be  added.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  ladle,  which  is  to  hold  the  steel  and  its  slag,  be  of 
such  ample  proportions  as  to  properly  receive  and  con- 
tain the  original 
charge  and  any 
such  additional 
amounts  which 
have  to  be  added. 
Normally,  there- 
fore, when  a  heat 
of  steel  is  dis- 
charged into  its 
ladle  there  is  so 
much  space  be- 
tween the  top  of 
the  steel  and  the 
top  of  the  ladle 
that  the  ladle  re- 
ceives an  exces- 
sive amount  of 
slag,  which  re- 
mains usually  in 
contact  with  the 
steel  until  the 
ladle  is  emptied 
entirely.  The 
greater  the  vol- 
ume of  slag  in 
the  ladle,  the 
greater  is  the  hy- 
drostatic head  or 
pressure  exerted 
by     the     slag, 

thereby  causing  the  latter  to  settle  more  deeply  into 
the  steel,  increasing  the  slag's  contaminating  effect. 
These  conditions  are  especially  true  in  steel  foundries. 

As  shown  by  the  illustration  the  new  ladle  is  of 
smaller  diameter  and  is  much  deeper  than  the  type  of 
ladle  usually  used.  It  is  pierced  near  the  top  with 
several  circular  openings  which  are  staggered  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  the  purpose  being  to  provide  outlets  for 
the  removal  of  slag. 

Before  the  ladle  is  filled  with  steel,  the  slag  open- 
ings are  closed  with  a  plug,  composed  mainly  of  silica 
sand  with  a  binder  of  fire  clay,  and  these  plugs  can 
be  removed  as  required  in  order  to  regulate  the  height 
of  the  slag  in  the  ladle  to  a  proportion  just  sufficient 
to  serve  as  a  blanket  to  prevent  chilling  the  steel.  The 
ladle  consists  of  an  exterior  shell,  a,  a  brick  lining,  b, 
and  a  thinner  lining,  c,  of  material  containing  mag- 
nesite  and  dolomite.  The  stopper  is  shown  at  d,  the 
pouring  opening  at  e,  and  the  slag  holes  at  /.  How  the 
slag  holes  are  plugged  is  illustrated  at  g. 


The  New  Type  Ladle  Which  Skims  It- 
self of  Exce.ss  Slag.  The  Old  Type  Is 
Shown   Relatively   by   the   Dotted   Line 


S.  Birkenstein  &  Sons,  metal  dealers,  Chicago,  have 
purchased  between  50,000  and  60,000  sq.  ft.  of  land 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Hawthorne  Street  and  North 
Avenue,  Chicago,  on  which  it  is  planned  to  build  a 
warehouse  for  their  business. 


The  Standard  Equipment  Co.,  47  Orange  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  recently  taken  over  the  entire 
plant  and  equipment  of  the  D.  &  H.  Mfg.  Co.,  also  of 
that  city. 


Exports  Pass  the  Billion  Dollar  Mark 

Movement  of  Iron  and  Steel  Products  to  Foreign 
Lands  Extremely  Heavy  During  the  Eleven  Months 
Ending  May — Submarine  Not  Curtailing  Shipments 


Washington,  July  10.— Exports  of  iro  nand  steel 
for  the  11  months  ended  May  passed  the  billion  dollar 
mark,  their  value  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  ship- 


Erports  of  Iron  and  Steel 

, May ^  ^Eleven  Months-^ 

1916,  1917,  1916,  1917, 

Gross  Gross  Gross  Gross 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Pig-iron 22,293  61,112  237,629  751,524 

Scrap    24,889  11,382  138,842  227,909 

Bar  iron    7,364  7,886  64,463  58,730 

"Wire  rods   15,684  15,666  153,483  130,130 

Steel  bars   77,669  62,541  564,121  697,740 

Billets,  ingots  and  blooms, 

ne.s 142,782  168,158  845,803  1,745,363 

Bolts  and   nuts 2,494  2,204  28,688  26,748 

Hoops  and  bands 3,280  6,405  37,249  42,213 

Horseshoes    1,051  319  11,757  4,022 

Cut  nails 614  368  4,084  4,251 

Railroad  spikes 1,959  1,332  24,306  16,828 

Wire  nails 12,205  10,133  111,575  114,857 

All  other  nails,  including 

tacks    745  1,297  8,567  16,513 

Cast-iron    pipes    and    fit- 
tings           4,609  6,364  46,738  68,470 

Wrought    pipes    and    fit- 
tings       12,400  12,563  113,446  153,400 

Radiators    and    cast-iron 

house  heating  boilers .  .           198  562  2,070  3,887 

Steel  rails   .. 48,841  49,260  492,038  562,336 

Galvanized     iron     sheets 

and   plates    7,536  8,141  69,496  82,296 

All  other  iron  sheets  and 

plates    5,239  5,244  38,583  44,851 

Steel  plates 22,679  54,849  252,618  361,199 

Steel  sheets    9,675  15,789  88,487  107,048 

Structural  iron  and  steel      22,938  34,764  251,832  319,971 

Tin  and  terne  plates.  .. .      25,585  23,283  200,722  207,489 

Barb  wire 39,197  8,543  326,745  285,834 

All  other  wire 22,665  19,735  221,185  220,310 

Total    540,591  587,900  4,334,5116,253,831 


ments  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1916.  Exports 
by  values  in  May,  while  reflecting  higher  prices,  were 
slightly  below  the  record  made  in  March  of  this  year, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  total  of  January,  1917, 
were  far  in  advance  of  any  other  month  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  A  gain  of  nearly  5  per  cent  over  April 
is  further  evidence  that  the  submarine  campaign  is  in 
no  way  affecting  this  movement. 

Exports  of   iron   and   steel   by   values  during  May 
gained   47   per  cent  over  those  of  the  corresponding 


month  of  1916,  but  lost  3.5  per  cent  compared  with  the 
record  total  of  March  of  this  year.  Shipments  of  ton- 
nage commodities  rose  8.8  per  cent  over  May,  1916, 
but  declined  8.7  per  cent  compared  with  the  record 
total  of  last  September.  Exports  of  machinery,  though 
gaining  4.4  per  cent  over  May,  1916,  declined  7  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  high  water-mark  reached 
last  August.  Shipments  of  machine  tools,  which  have 
been  steadily  diminishing  for  several  months,  fell  34.5 
per  cent  short  of  those  of  May,  1916,  which  was  the 
banner  month  for  exports  of  metal-working  machinery, 
marking  the  peak  of  the  demand  incident  to  the  fitting 
up  of  British  and  French  munitions  plants.  For  the 
eleven  months  ended  May,  the  total  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  surpassed  by  85  per  cent  those  of  1916,  which 
exceeded  all  previous  records  by  more  than  130  per  cent. 
Shipments  of  tonnage  commodities  gained  45  per  cent, 
machinery  45  per  cent  and  machine  tools  50  per  cent 
over  the  record  totals  of  1916. 

The  value  of  all  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  products 
in    May,    1917,    was    $107,362,635,    as    compared    with 


Special  Alloys  and  Ores 
May 


Eleven  Months 
Ending  May 


1916, 

Gross 

Imports  Tons 

Perromanganese    a 

Ferrosilicon    417 

Manganese  oxide  and  ore  of  74,825 

Nickel  ore  and  matte 7,865 

Tungsten  bearing  ore a 

Exports 
Ferrotungsten   and   tungsten 

metal    a 

Ferrovanadium    92 

Nickel,      nickel     oxide      and 

matte    1,622 

a  Not  separately  reported. 


1917, 

Gross 

Tons 

2,019 

1,114 

81,269 

7,024 

404 


207 
139 


806 


1916, 

Gross 

Tons 

o 

4,933 

430,620 

79,848 


436 

10,428 


1917, 
Gross 

Tons 
69,924 

7,846 

593,310 

83,310 

3,480 


71» 
1,076 


13,03» 


$72,918,913  for  the  same  month  of  1916  and  $111,164,- 
876  for  March  of  this  year,  when  high  water-mark  was 
reached.  For  the  eleven  months  ended  May,  1917,  the 
total  was  $1,010,496,046,  as  compared  with  $545,018,533 
for  the  same  period  of  1916,  which  was  an  advance  of 


Exports  of  Machinery 


1916 

Adding  machines    $138,116 

Air-compres8inK  machinery   

Brewers   machinery  

Cash  regristers  

Parts  of 

Cotton  gins    

Cream  separators  

J';i<v;itorH  and  elevator  machinery 

i;i"-'-lric  locomotlv<;H 

';;i>i   <;rigin«;H,   Htatioriary    

G;iHoliri(5  oriKlri<;H   ■  • 

.St<!am    eriKin<;«    

All  other  ctiK^iicH .  .  .  . 

J'artH  of    

Laundry  machinery,  pow  i 

All  other 

I>;iwri   mowers 


52,159 

7,674 

155,861 

6,167 

2,059 

49,126 

121,358 

14,523 

40,798 

1,466,457 

500,322 

590,114 

877,648 

29,028 

14,901 

-  21,678 

M<t;il-workliiK  machinery   (Including  metal-working  tools) 9,935,806 


M«'t»-rH,  i?as  and   water 

MlllInK  machlnory  (Hour  and  grist) 

MinlriK-  miichlricry,  oil   well 

All   othfr   

I'aper-mill   machinery    

I'rlritlriK  i<r<'HH<rH 


'I    iiMfri 


38,636 
377,523 
275,561 
475,373 

57,632 
200,024 


I -mill   rriiK'hlnory 
il<;   msurhlncry    .  , . 
.(tir.jT  machlneH 
K  machines 


ping  machinery 611,488 

rid  lc«-mal<inir  machinery 97,796 

■■^ 584,480 

66,648 

187,902 

284,759 

218,668 

968.417 

86,967 

84,340 

, ,  ,  .  ,  73  723 

All  other  machinery  and  parts  of 3,471,329 


>.kinK  machinery,  saw  mill. 

All    <»ther 


Totiil 


70 


$21,984,961 


-May- 


1917 

$205,907 

81,247 

3,853 

70,449 

2,676 

6,298 

68,219 

189,592 

25,755 

71,548 

2,416,745 

1,410,860 

347,683 

2,945,271 

45,435 

17,667 

22,325 

6,515,007 

30,997 

59,576 

189,876 

787,753 

190,302 

149,698 

569,224 

72,152 

682,948 

111,472 

366,204 

290,266 

95,845 

818.728 

131,341 

32,640 

111,895 

3,823,524 

122,960,478 


-Eleven 


1916 
$956,327 

490,042 

28,620 

1,314,674 

108,768 
61,845 

456,348 
1,367,357 

436,863 

331,085 

9,731,480 

13,265,351 

2,788,230 

6,407,301 

259,948 

239,263 

174,917 
52,849,047 

258,454 
2,425,815 
1,183,790 
5,722.740 

821,633 
1,441,043 
4,224,081 

655,237 
4,995,701 
1,182,508 
5,589,716 
2,336,151 

806,307 
7,990.138 

982,076 

328,553 

1,020,196 

28,903,231 

$162,135,926 


Months ^ 

1917 

$1,636,460 

1,026,265 

57,779 

1,284,618 

111,053 

102,209 

438,567 

1,960,457 

508,807 

637,192 

16,303,160 

17,222,062 

4.489,45S 

17,110,182 

313,975 

282,444 

163,993 

76.348,162 

361,334 

1,042,066 

1,742,026 

9,008.906 

1,715,021 

1,690,497 

5,597,292 

790,204 

5,730,301 

1,226,203 

10,316,369 

3,194,803 

1,012,280 

10,100,421 

844,123 

424,518 

913.294 

38,696,782 

$234,403,278 


July  12,  1917 


The   Iron   Age 


71 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel 
May 

^1916, 
Gross 
Tons 

Perromanganese 

Ferrosilicon    417 

All  other  pig  iron 9,650 

Scrap   6,407 

Bar  iron    909 

Structural  iron  and  steel ...  67 

Hoop  or   band    iron 

Steel  billets  without  alloys..  2,624 

All  other  steel  billets 2,219 

Steel  rails 9.196 

Sheets  and  plates 151 

Tin  and  terne  plates 39 

Wire  rods   434 

Total    32,113     26,038 


Eleven  Months 


PIG  IRON  WARRANTS 


1917, 

1916, 

1917, 

Gross 

Gross 

Gross 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

2,019 

69,924 

1,114 

4,933 

7,846 

1,189 

99,358 

33,997 

16,372 

92,115 

208,236 

33 

86,646 

4,241 

133 

1,305 

926 

24 

470 

24 

2,899 

11,071 

12,575 

717 

10,678 

10,473 

1,491 

49,233 

13,097 

44 

1,618 

1,727 

2 

712 

610 

1 

4,126 

2.064 

362,265     366,740 


more  than  130  per  cent  over  any  previous  corresponding 
eleven  months.  Exports  of  machinery  in  May  were 
valued  at  $22,960,478,  as  compared  with  $21,984,961 
for  the  same  month  of  1916.  Shipments  of  metal- 
working  machinery  aggregated  $6,515,007,  as  against 
$9,938,806  for  the  same  month  of  1916,  when  maximum 
exports  were  recorded.  Exports  of  machinery  of  all 
kinds  for  the  eleven  months  ended  May,  1917,  were 
valued  at  $234,403,278,  as  compared  with  $162,135,926 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  which  was  an 
advance  of  nearly  60  per  cent  over  any  preceding  11 
months.  Details  of  the  exports  of  machinery  for  May, 
1916  and  1917,  and  for  the  two  11  months'  periods  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  for  which  quantities  are 
given  aggregated  587,900  gross  tons  in  May,  1917,  as 
compared  with  540,591  tons  in  the  same  month  of  1916. 
The  record  for  exports  of  these  commodities  is  still  held 
by  September,  1916,  with  a  total  of  643,763  gross  tons, 
although  the  shipments  of  March  of  this  year  aggre- 
gated 606,560  tons.  For  the  eleven  months  ended  May, 
1917,  the  shipments  were  6,253,831  gross  tons  as  com- 
pared with  4,334,511  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1916. 
An  accompanying  table  shows  the  •exports  for  May 
and  for  the  eleven  months  ended  May,  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  1916. 

Imports  of  tonnage  iron  and  steel  showed  a  declme 
in  May,  the  upward  tendency  noted  in  recent  months 
having  been  sharply  checked,  due  to  a  falling  off  in 
the  imports  of  both  ferromanganese  and  scrap.  The 
total  receipts  of  tonnage  iron  and  steel  in  May  were 
26,038  gross  tons,  as  compared  with  32,113  tons  for  the 
same  month  of  1916.  The  imports  for  the  eleven 
months  ended  May,  1917,  were  366,740  gross  tons,  as 
compared  with  362,265  in  1916.  The  accompanymg 
table  shows  the  imports  of  tonnage  commodities  for 
May  and  for  the  eleven  months  ended  May,  1917,  as 
compared  with  1916.  M-  ^• 

New  Company  to  Make  Ferrosilicon 

The  Southern  Ferroalloys  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
has  been  organized  as  a  Tennessee  corporation  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $210,000.  Chattanooga  and  Chicago  in- 
terests are  represented  in  the  company,  which  has 
leased,  with  an  option  to  buy,  the  plant  of  the  Southern 
Steel  Co.,  Chattanooga.  It  is  expected  that  in  Novem- 
ber the  company  will  begin  the  manufacture  of  ferro- 
silicon for  the  production  of  which  three  electric  fur- 
naces are  being  installed.  Power  will  be  obtained  from 
the  Tennessee  Power  Co.,  which  has  a  hydroelectric 
plant,  and  the  expectation  is  that  3000  tons  of  high- 
grade  ferrosilicon  will  be  produced  annually.  While  pres- 
ent plans  call  for  the  making  of  ferrosilicon  only,  the 
manufacture  of  other  ferroalloys  later  on  is  contem- 
plated. The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President, 
Hall  J.  Kruesi,  Chattanooga;  chairman  of  the  board, 
Eugene  B.  Clark,  president  Buchanan  Electric  Steel  Co., 
Chicago;  vice-president,  N.  Thayer  Montague,  Chat- 
tanooga; secretary  and  treasurer,  Theodore^  L.  Mon- 
tague, Chattanooga,  and  general  manager,  George  L. 
Davison.  The  last-named  is  now  of  Chicago,  but  will 
make  his  home  in  Chattanooga. 

The  United  Furnace  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  will  build 
a  ladle  house,  55  x  125  ft.  George  M.  Demarest,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  engineer. 


George  H.  Hull  Favors  Important  Extension  of 
Governmental  Control 

Present  conditions  in  the  pig  iron  market  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  statement  which  has  been  issued  by  George 
H.  Hull,  president  of  the  American  Pig  Iron  Storage 
Warrant  Co.,  New  York,  who  presents  what  he  believes 
is  a  satisfactory  method  of  preventing  prices  from  as- 
cending to  still  higher  levels.  Mr.  Hull  says  that  for 
the  ninth  time  within  the  past  80  years  business  in  the 
United  States  has  been  hampered  and  delayed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  famine  in  pig  iron.  "In  times  of  peace,"  he 
says,  "these  delays  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  business  of  the  country;  in  time  of 
war,  they  must  necessarily  prolong  its  duration  and 
thus  add  enormously  to  the  loss  of  human  lives.  The 
violence  of  these  pig  iron  famines  can  be  appreciated 
by  the  pronounced  effect  they  have  had  upon  its  price 
during  their  existence:  During  the  mildest  ones,  price 
has  advanced  more  than  100  per  cent.  During  the  most 
violent  ones  it  has  gone  up  from  300  to  400  per  cent. 
Pig  iron,  which  sold  at  $9  per  ton  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1897,  is  now  selling  for  $50  per  ton.  During  the  Civil 
War,  iron  advanced  to  $80  per  ton.  No  one  can  esti- 
mate how  much  more  severe  the  present  famine  may 
become,  or  how  much  it  may  weaken  our  effectiveness  in 
the  war,  if  our  Government  does  not  take  prompt  steps 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

Contrasting  conditions  of  this  country  with  those  in 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Hull  says:  "There  has  existed  for 
more  than  70  years  a  simple  and  practical  system  for 
accumulating  reserve  stocks  of  pig  iron ;  and  it  has  for 
70  years  resulted  in  that  country  carrying  an  average 
stock  equal  to  six  months'  production.  The  average  stock 
carried  by  the  United  States  in  that  period  has  been 
less  than  three  weeks'  production.  The  measure  of 
benefit  enjoyed  by  the  business  enterprises  of  Great 
Britain,  through  her  intelligent  laws  and  customs  in 
this  respect,  can  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  during- 
the  nine  pig  iron  famines  which  have  occurred  within 
the  last  70  years,  the  average  advance  in  its  price  has 
been  but  50  per  cent,  as  against  an  advance  of  more 
than  200  per  cent  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Hull  says  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  British  system  into  the  United  States,  but  with 
only  partial  success  for  the  reason  that  customs  which 
have  grown  up  in  the  United  States  have  become  too 
fixed  to  be  changed  or  overcome  by  private  enterprise. 
"It  is  believed  now,"  says  Mr.  Hull,  "that  nothing  but 
a  great  calamity,  such  as  the  present  war,  and  Govern- 
ment action  can  do  away  with  these  customs  and  in- 
augurate the  British  system  in  this  country." 

Mr.  Hull  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional reason  why  the  United  States  Government, 
cannot  do  what  is  necessary  to  inaugurate  the  British 
system  and  he  believes  the  war  has  furnished  strong- 
reasons  why  it  should  do  so.  He  adds:  "For  50  years; 
or  more,  our  Government  has  acted  as  warehousemen 
for  the  whiskey  producers  of  the  country.  All  that  is 
needed  now  to  make  it  possible  to  accumulate  an  ample 
supply  of  pig  iron  as  soon  as  possible  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  offer  to  act  as  warehousemen  for  the 
]ng  iron  producers.  The  service  sought  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  accumulate  reserve  stock  of  pig  iron  now, 
will  not  be  one-tenth  as  arduous  or  complicated  as  the 
service  it  has  rendered  to  whiskey  producers  for  the 
carriage  of  their  product.  Whiskey  requires  for  its 
care,  expensive  warehouses,  fire  insurance,  constant  at- 
tention, etc.  Pig  iron  can  be  stored  in  open  yards  in 
full  view  of  the  public.  It  requires  no  warehouse,  no 
care,  no  fire  insurance,  and  no  attention." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Hull  says :  "In  Great  Britain  the 
pig  iron  warrant  system  was  established  and  has  been 
maintained  by  private  enterprise.  If  such  a  system  is 
now  inaugurated  and  maintained  in  this  country  by  the 
Government,  its  national  credit  would  make  it  vastly 
more  effective  and  useful  than  the  British  system  has 
been,  and  in  normal  times  the  system  would  pay  the 
Government  a  revenue.  But  that  would  be  the  least  of 
its  benefits;  it  will  make  this  country  the  future  store- 
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house  of  the  world  for  pig  iron.  M.  Lebon  says,  'It  is 
on  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  world  that  the  world's  peace 
depends.'  The  United  States  could  be  trusted  with  this 
power.  .  .  ,  To-day  we  are  suffering  for  everything 
we  need  made  of  iron;  comparatively  no  stock  on  hand 
and  prices  up  300  to  500  per  cent.  Is  it  not  time  for  the 
Government  to  act,  and  do  for  its  people  what  they 
need,  and  cannot  do  for  themselves?" 


Traveling  Crane  for  Steel  Mills 

A  new  line  of  electric  traveling  cranes  designed 
for  high  efficiency  to  meet  the  severe  requirements  of 
steel  mill  crane  specifications  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  Champion  Crane  Co.,  Cleveland,  of  which  the  Biggs- 
Watterson  Co.,  Guardian  Building,  Cleveland,  is  gen- 
eral sales  agent.  Various  refinements  have  been  pro- 
vided in  this  crane,  rather  than  any  radical  changes  in 
the  mechanical  design.  The  predominating  features 
claimed  for  it  are  its  simplicity,  safety,  accessibility 
and  interchangeability  of  parts. 

The  structure  is  designed  to  secure  the  rigidity 
required  to  withstand  heavy  shocks  and  severe  strains. 
The  side  frames  consist  of  two  heavy  steel  castings 
connected  by  a  wide  and  heavy  steel  girt  or  separator. 
The  separator,  which  carries  only  the  hoisting  motor 
and  its  electric  brake,  is  fastened  to  the  side  frames  by 
large  bolts  and  rests  on  ledges  machined  on  the  side 
frames  so  as  to  relieve  the  bolts  of  all  shearing  strains. 

All  fastenings  are  effected  by  through  bolts  with 
U.  S.  standard  nuts,  and  all  bearings  are  provided  with 
caps  and  fitted  with  split  phosphor  bronze  bushings. 
The  bushings  are  provided  with  end  flanges.  The  upper 
half  has  a  lug  protruding  through  a  center  hole  in  the 
cap  to  prevent  rotation.  The  lug  is  drilled  and  tapped 
to  receive  compression  type  grease  cups.  Shafts  in 
the  hoisting  mechanism  are  located  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  permitting  any  shaft  with  its  pinions  and  gears 
or  hoisting  drum  to  be  lifted  out  without  disturbing 
any  other  part.    The  shafts  are  of  forged  steel. 

Shaft  bearings  on  the  hoist  train  are  interchange- 
able so  that  only  one  size  of  bushings  need  be  carried  for 
replacement.  A  new  feature  in  the  design  of  tne  trolley 
side  frames  is  that  they  are  arranged  to  receive  not  only 
split  bronze  bushings  for  grease  lubrication,  but  also 
solid  bushings  with  rings  for  oil  lubrication. 

Either  cast-iron  trolley  track  wheels  with  chilled 
ground  treads  are  furnished  as  the  standard  or  cast- 
steel  wheels  can  be  supplied.  The  wheels  are  keyed 
to  axles  revolving  in  MCB  type  bearings  provided  with 
phosphor  bronze  hexagon  bushings  and  oil  cellars  of 
ample  capacity. 

The  lower  block  is  of  the  side  plate  design.  The 
hook  is  of  forged  steel  and  swivels  on  chrome-nickel 
steel   balls.     The   hook   is   inserted  through   a   forged 


The  Movement  of  the  Hook  Block  Is  Relied  Upon  to  Prevent 
Overwinding  by  Breaking  the  Circuit  through  the  Limit  Switch 

steel  cross-head.  The  sheaves  on  the  lower  block  have 
phosphor  bronze  bushings  and  any  sheave  is  inter- 
changeable with  any  other  of  equal  diameter,  whether 
located  on  the  upper  or  lower  blocks. 

The  upper  rope  sheaves  are  carried  on  an  inde- 
pendent structural  girt  which  is  attached  to  the  trolley 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  rigidly  secured  to  the 
trolley  frame,  and  it  is  stated  that  because  of  this 
design  excessive  deflection,  due  to  an  overload  or  acci- 
dental injury,  Cannot  be  communicated  to  the  trolley 
frames  or  throw  the  hoist  bearing  out  of  line,  thus 
precluding  the  possibility  of  binding  the  machinery. 
The  ends  of  the  structural  steel  load  girt  are  connected 
to  the  trolley  frame  by  pins,  about  which  the  ends  of  the 
g:irt  are  free  to  rotate  under  the  influence  of  the  de- 
flection. This  structural  steel  girt  has  no  connection 
with  the  separator  supporting  the  hoist  motor. 

All  gears  are  steel  with  cut  teeth  and  all  pinions 
are  cut  steel  forgings.  The  gears  have  wide  faces  and 
substantial  arms  to  stand  overloads  due  to  the  sudden 
starting,  stopping  and  reversing  of  the  motor.  The 
gears  are  inclosed  in  cast  oil-tight  gear  cases  with  large 
swinging  covers.  There  are  no  overhanging  gears,  all 
gears  being  keyed  to  their  shafts  and  located  between 
two    bearings.      The    gears    in    the    trolley    propelling 
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mechanism  are  accessible  by  removing  one-half  section 
of  the  inclosure. 

The  mechanical  load  retaining  brake  used  when 
dynamic  breaking  is  not  employed  is  a  modification  of 
the  Weston  multiple  disk  type.  The  working  parts  are 
inclosed  in  a  casing  and  a  differential  flexible  band  is 
provided  to  grip  the  brake  wheel  or  case  when  lowering. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  this  type  is  that  it  applies 
itself  without  undue  shock  and  the  operation  is  posi- 
tive, smooth  and  noiseless.  The  load  brake  is  located 
between  large  bearings  adjacent  to  the  drum  pinion, 
the  outer  bearings  and  retaining  device  being  fastened 
to  a  bracket  cast  integral  with  the  trolley  frame. 

The  trolley  is  designed  for  any  standard  crane  hoist 
motor  and  motor  brake,  either  alternating  current  or 
direct  current.  The  hoist  mechanism  is  provided  with 
an  automatic  switch,  limiting  the  upper  travel  of  the 
hook.  The  limit  contact  is  actuated  by  the  hook  block 
itself.  The  magnetic  switch  is  normally  held  In  a  closed 
position  and  is  opened  whenever  the  circuit  is  inter- 
rupted. In  other  words  the  safety  hoist  limit  operates 
by  "breaking"  and  not  by  "making"  a  circuit.  The 
trolley  is  designed  so  that  attachments  can  be  made 
of  all  standard  safety  devices  and  for  the  attachment  of 
platforms  to  the  sides  or  ends  of  the  trolley. 


A  Large  Self-Cooled  Transformer 

Transformers  having  radiators  located  around  the 
containing  tank  have  been  built  for  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.   by   the   General   Electric   Co.,   Schenectady,   N.   Y. 


Cradle  Dump  Body  Storage  Battery  Truck 

An  electric  storage  battery  truck  equipped  with  a 
cradle  dump  body  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Oren- 
stein-Arthur  Koppel  Co.,  Koppel,  Pa.  It  is  intended 
for  carrying  a  load  of  3000  lb.  in  the  dump  body  or 
can  be  employed  as  a  tractor  for  pulling  10,000  lb. 

The  truck  proper  is  of  the  builders'  standard  con- 
struction with  a  frame  of  steel  channel  section  and  a 
hinged  oak  platform.     Four  spiral   steel  springs  sup- 
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A  Load  of  3000  Lb.  Can  Be  Carried  in  the  Cradle  Dump  Body 
or  the  Truck  Can  Be  Employed  a.s  a  Tractor  to  Haul  10,000  Lb. 

port  the  frame  and  are  relied  upon  to  protect  both  the 
load  and  the  truck  from  shock.  Cast  steel  wheels,  20 
in.  in  diameter,  with  3-in,  solid  rubber  tires  and  two 
Timken  roller  bearings  to  each  wheel,  are  used.  The 
wheel  base  is  52  in.  and  the  gage  is  34  in.  An  Ironclad 
Exide  battery  supplies  power  to  the  motor,  which  pro- 
pels the  truck  at  a  speed  of  7  miles  per  hr. 

The  body  is  of  the  self-clearing  type  with  a  dumping 
angle  of  40  deg.  A  simple  mechanism  operated  from 
the  platform  regulates  the  dumping  of  the  body.  Lift- 
ing hooks  are  provided  at  each  end  of  the  body  to 
enable  it  to  be  removed  and  give  access  to  the  batteries 
through  a  door  in  the  platform.  The  loosening  of  the 
bolts  holding  the  dump  body  frame  in  place  enable  it  to 
be  removed  and  access  to  the  motor  jackshaft  and  brake 
to  be  obtained  after  a  section  of  the  hinged  platform 
is  thrown  back. 


Oil   Circulating   Automatically    through  a   Set   of   24    External 

Radiators  Is  Employed  to  Cool  This   SOOO-Kva.   Transformer, 

Which  Is  One  of  Six  Furnished  to  a  Large  Steel  Company 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  radiators,  the  transformers 
are  interesting  as  they  are  said  to  be  the  largest  ones 
of  the  self-cooled  type  ever  constructed.  Each  trans- 
former is  rated  at  8000  kva.  and  is  employed  for  step- 
ping a  voltage  of  44,000  down  to  6600.  The  order  called 
for  six  of  these  transformers  and  they  have  been  in- 
stalled on  a  single-phase,  25-cycle  circuit. 

The  24  radiators  consist  of  vertical  flattened  tubes 
rigidly  welded  into  headers  which  are  flanged  for  bolt- 
ing to  the  tanks.  The  total  surface  provided  approxi- 
mates 1,000,000  sq.  in.  and  the  cooling  is  obtained  by 
circulating  oil  automatically  through  the  radiators 
which  are  self-draining  and  have  no  pockets.  This 
feature  of  construction  is  relied  upon  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  air  at  the  top  and  moisture  and  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom.  All  of  the  seams  and  the  joints 
in  the  tank  and  radiators  are  welded  with  a  view 
to  preventing  oil  leakage,  and  with  the  same  object 
in  view  screwed  pipe  fittings  have  been  done  away  with 
between  the  containing  tank  and  the  radiators.  The 
connections  between  the  radiators  and  the  tank  are 
made  by  cast-iron  elbows  with  machined  surfaces  and 
flanges  on  the  tank  and  the  radiator  are  provided  for 
securing   the   elbow   in   place   with   bolts. 


Electrical  Engineers'  Meeting 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  will  be  held 
in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept. 
10  to  14,  1917.  Wednesday,  Sept.  12,  is  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  a  patriotic  program,  with  addresses  by  army 
and  navy  engineers  on  vital  subjects  concerning  in- 
dustries. A.  H.  Swartz  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  chairman  of  the  entertain- 
ment and  convention  committee.  It  was  first  decided 
not  to  hold  a  convention  of  the  electrical  engineers  this 
year  on  account  of  the  war,  but  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
recommended  that  the  convention  should  be  held,  as  no 
doubt  it  would  aid  in  bringing  to  electrical  engineers 
the  great  necessity  of  close  co-operation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war. 


The  Kokomo  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  filed 
its  answer  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Indianapolis  in  the 
suit  against  it  by  the  Republic  of  France.  It  makes  a 
general  denial  of  the  charges  of  breach  of  contract 
and  alleges  payments  were  not  made  as  promptly  as 
provided  in  the  contract. 


Magnetic  Analysis  of  Steel  Products 

Advantages  as  Applied  to  Rails — Detection 
of  Defects  Not  Revealed  by  Mechanical 
Tests  —  Value    of    the    Individual    Test 

BY   DR.    CHARLES   W,   BURROWS 


THE  fundamental  principle  that  there  is  an  exact 
correspondence  between  magnetic  and  mechanical 
properties  has  been  established  beyond  doubt. 
Considerable  headway  has  been  made  in  the  practical 
application  of  this  principle. 

The  present  paper  may  be  considered  as  a  further, 
though  partial,  report  on  the  same  problem.  In  it  are 
gfiven  very  briefly  some  of  the  actual  accomplishments 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem.  At  the  present 
time  laboratory  tests  are  being  made  upon  tools,  cut- 
lery, springs,  ball  bearings,  cables,  rails  and  a  few 
other  articles.  Not  only  are  the  laboratory  methods 
capable  of  being  expanded  into  practical  shop  or  com- 
mercial tests,  but  the  actual  development  along  certain 
lines  is  in  progress. 

The  science  of  magnetic  analysis  consists  in  the 
systematic  correlation  of  the  magnetic  and  other  prop- 
erties of  materials  and  of  the  application  of  the  laws 
and  principles  which  underlie  the  interrelations  of  such 
properties,  particularly  the  interrelations  of  the  mag- 
netic and  mechanical  properties  of  steel.  The  art  of 
magnetic  analysis  consists  in  the  determination  of  the 
magnetic  characteristics,  or  better,  a  small  number  of 
the  magnetic  characteristics,  and  from  these  observa- 
tions making  estimations  of  the  mechanical  properties. 

Criteria  of  Mechanical  Properties 

The  nature  of  a  piece  of  steel  may  be  studied  by 
observing  its  behavior  under  the  action  of  certain 
mechanical  forces.  The  usual  mechanical  tests  result  in 
the  destruction  of  the  specimen  so  that  it  is  not  feasible 
to  give  such  a  test  to  the  identical  material  to  be  used 
in  a  given  structure.  Even  such  superficial  and  in- 
tensely localized  tests  as  the  Brinell  ball  hardness  test 
and  the  scleroscope  test  require  the  finishing  of  the 
surface  tested,  and  after  their  application  leave  the 
surface  in  a  modified  condition. 

The  chemical  analysis  is  extremely  valuable  and  is 
usually  considered  as  being  the  most  valuable  criterion 
of  the  mechanical  possibilities  of  the  steel.  This  test 
also  must  be  made  on  a  part  of  the  material  which  does 
not  enter  into  the  final  structure.  It  is,  however,  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  tell  what  condition  the  steel  may 
have  been  left  in  as  a  result  of  its  previous  thermal 
and  mechanical  treatment.  Two  pieces  of  steel  of  the 
same  chemical  composition  may  be  given  different  heat 
treatments  and  finally  have  widely  different  mechanical 
properties.  Microscopic  analysis  becomes  difficult  in 
the  fine-grained  steels.  Here  the  structures  of  slightly 
different  heat  treatment  are  so  nearly  alike  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  only  a  rough  estimation  of  the  heat 
treatment  from  the  microscopic  observations. 

The  mechanical,  chemical  and  microscopic  analyses 
of  steel  form  the  basis  for  the  customary  specifications 
and  testing.  They  are,  however,  open  to  one  or  more 
of  the  following  objections: 

They  are  vicarious,  destructive,  local  or  qualitative. 

P'actorH   AfTectinK   Mechanical   Properties 

It  is  well  supported  by  experimental  evidence,  but 
not  so  generally  known,  that  two  pieces  of  steel  which 
differ  in  certain  particulars,  likcwiKe  show  correspond- 
ing magnetic  difTercnces. 
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Magnetically  an  increase  in  carbon  content  is  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  coercive  force  and  hys- 
teresis, and  a  decrease  in  permeability.  The  cold  draw- 
ing of  a  carbon  steel  increases  its  tensile  strength  and 
simultaneously  increases  its  coercive  force  and  hys- 
teresis. Cold  drawing  also  decreases  the  magnetic  per- 
meability. 

Magnetically,  changes  of  equal  magnitude  also  occur 
on  quenching.  The  quenched  steel  has  a  greater  co- 
ercive force,  a  greater  hysteresis,  and  a  lower  perme- 
ability. In  a  specific  case  a  one-per-cent  carbon  steel  in 
the  quenched  and  the  annealed  conditions  had  Brinell 
hardness  numerals,  in  terms  of  kilograms  per  0.1  mm. 
indention  of  4390  and  800  respectively.  The  correspond- 
ing values  of  the  coercive  forces  for  a  magnetizing- 
force  of  150  gausses  were  33  and  12.  Steel  changes  with 
lapse  of  time.  Both  mechanical  and  magnetic  changes 
occur.  Glass-hard  steel  softens  with  age.  The  same 
steel  shows  a  decrease  in  coercive  force. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  a  bar  of  steel  may 
differ  from  point  to  point  if  the  bar  has  not  received 
the  same  treatment  throughout.  For  instance,  if  a 
uniform  bar  is  given  a  slight  bend  and  again  straight- 
ened it  will  show  a  slight  change  in  its  mechanical 
properties.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  both  hardness 
and  tensile  strength.  The  same  bar  will  show  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  permeability  in  the  same  region. 

Even  during  the  operation  of  stressing  a  bar  we 
feel  sure  that  changes  in  the  mechanical  nature  are  oc- 
curring. Less  is  known  about  this  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem than  the  preceding.  However,  we  do  know  that 
small  alternating  stresses,  even  though  well  within  the 
elastic  limit,  leave  the  material  mechanically  fatigued 
and  if  the  stresses  are  repeated  often  enough  rupture 
occurs.  While  it  is  difficult  to  study  the  changes  in 
mechanical  properties  after  repeated  or  alternating- 
stresses,  the  magnetic  problem  is  quite  simple  and 
has  been  investigated  to  some  extent. 

Defects   in  Raw   Material 

Raw  material  must  be  uniform  in  quality.  The 
proper  mechanical  and  thermal  treatment  must  be  de- 
termined for  each  steel  that  is  used.  It  very  frequently 
happens  that  two  steels  of  quite  different  composition 
may  give  equally  good  performance  for  a  particular 
service  provided  each  steel  is  given  the  appropriate 
heat  treatment.  In  general  the  heat  treatments  re- 
quired for  the  two  steels  will  be  different.  Consequently 
if  the  heat  treatment  appropriate  to  the  second  steel 
is  given  to  the  first,  disastrous  results  may  be  expected. 

The  requirement  that  all  bars  shall  be  alike  in  prop- 
erties implies  that  each  bar  shall  have  the  proper  com- 
position, shall  be  properly  forged,  rolled  or  drawn,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  shall  be  free  from  local  imperfec- 
tions such  as  blowholes,  segregation,  etc. 

Occasionally  a  lot  of  steel  of  the  wrong  composition 
IS  supplied  through  error;  or,  by  some  chance,  a  single 
bar  of  different  composition  may  get  mixed  up  with  the 
general  stock.  If  not  detected  such  a  bar  may  cause 
much  loss  or  annoyance.  Very  frequently  a  steel,  espe- 
cially among  the  alloy  steels,  may  have  the  proper 
chemical  composition  but  with  the  elements  not  in  the 
proper  state  of  solution.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that  a  tool  made  from  a  large  bar  will  prove  defective 
while  the  same  bar  when  forged  down  to  a  smaller  size 
will  yield  perfect  tools.  Since  the  cost  of  labor  fre- 
quently amounts  to  more  than  the  cost  of  material,  it 
IK  very  desirable  to  separate  the  good  from  the  defec- 
tive material  before  costly  labor  has  been  put  upon  it. 
Another  defect  that  sometimes  is  found  in  cold-drawn 
material  is  the  tearing  apart  of  some  of  the  crystals 
beneath  the  outer  surface. 
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Many  of  these  defects  would  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
usual  examinations  by  the  chemist,  microscopist,  or 
mechanical  tester.  In  such  cases  as  the  above  a  mag- 
netic examination  may  be  expected  to  be  of  service. 

Value  of  Individual  Tests 

The  ideal  test  of  a  finished  product  is  one  which 
permits  the  examination  of  each  individually  and  does 
not  assume  that  the  characteristics  of  99  pieces  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  hundredth  one  which  hap- 
pened to  be  picked  out  for  test.  Magnetic  analysis  is 
adapted  to  such  individual  testing.  The  individual  test 
not  only  permits  the  elimination  of  defective  pieces  but 
also  permits  the  grading  of  a  product  which,  while  satis- 
factory in  general,  is  not  all  of  the  same  degree  of  per- 
fection. It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  an 
occasional  tool  is  found  which  is  quite  superior  to  the 
average  fairly  good  tool.  Any  method  which  will  en- 
able one  to  select  such  exceptionally  good  tools  cannot 
fail  to  be  helpful.  This  process  of  grading  will  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  offer  a  uniformity  of  product 
hitherto  unknown  and  permit  him  to  guarantee  such 
uniformity  with  surety.  It  is  true  that  certain  tools 
will  have  to  be  sold  as  seconds  at  a  reduced  price.  On 
the  other  hand  there  will  be  a  new  class  of  exceptional 


facturer  could  have  assured  himself  that  his  samples 
were  representative  of  his  best  product. 

I  have  made  laboratory  tests  on  a  number  of  com- 
mercial articles  with  considerable  success.  Experi- 
mental evidence  already  at  hand  shows  that  it  is 
feasible  to  apply  individual  magnetic  tests  to  many 
forms  of  tools,  cutlery  and  springs.  These  tests  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  be  carried  out  on  a 
commercial  scale.  Rings  and  balls  for  ball  bearings 
are  now  being  tried  out  by  this  method  with  every 
promise  of  success.  Steel  rails,  in  spite  of  their  size, 
lend  themselves  very  readily  to  this  method  of  exam- 
ination. 

Magnetic   Detection   of   Service  Effects 

Since  the  magnetic  and  mechanical  properties  of 
steel  suffer  changes  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  under 
ordinary  service  conditions,  the  magnetic  method  offers 
a  very  promising  means  of  examining,  without  destruc- 
tion, the  changes  that  develop  during  the  life  history 
of  a  structure.  Some  of  the  things  to  be  looked  for 
are  the  ordinary  results  of  wear  and  tear.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  mine  or  elevator  cable. 

A  structure  may  fail  by  the  development  of  flaws. 
For  instance,  a  steel  rail  may  render  apparently  satis- 


Fig.  1 — The  Magnetic  Circuit  of  the  Rail  Under  Examination  by  the  Lealtage  Test 


quality  which  will  bring  a  correspondingly  higher 
price. 

The  individual  test  will  permit  improvement  in  de- 
sign. At  present  we  insist  upon  factors  of  safety  so 
large  that  there  would  be  a  reasonable  factor  of  safety 
even  though  there  were  a  considerable  amount  of  defec- 
tive material.  If  a  material  is  used  whose  individual 
properties  are  not  known  and  which  may  vary  between 
wide  limits  a  greater  factor  of  safety  is  used  than  if 
known  material  were  used.  For  example,  a  cast-iron 
structure  might  have  a  factor  of  safety  of  ten  while  a 
similar  structure  of  steel  would  be  safe  with  a  factor  of 
four  or  five. 

Frequently  it  is  desirable  to  make  exhaustive  tests 
upon  a  few  pieces.  Such  cases  arise  where  one  or 
more  samples  are  submitted  in  competition  with  other 
material.  I  recently  witnessed  a  test  on  the  results 
of  which  an  order  of  $200,000  was  to  be  based.  Five 
pieces  worth  about  $2  each  were  submitted  by  each 
competitor.  The  properties  of  each  sample  depended 
upon  proper  composition  and  proper  heat  treatment. 
Even  though  the  composition  were  correct  a  slight  error 
in  the  heat  treatment  would  place  the  material  at  a 
disadvantage.     By  a  suitable  magnetic  test  the  manu- 


factory service  for  several  years  and  finally  develop  a 
transverse  fissure  which  results  in  a  dangerous  acci- 
dent. Periodic  examinations  of  rails  which  are  under 
suspicion  because  of  excessive  duty  or  other  causes  may 
be  made  and  we  may  thus  detect  the  presence  of  such 
a  flaw  in  an  early  stage  of  its  development. 

Magnetic  analysis  may  be  of  use  in  the  development 
of  a  new  design.  It  is  customary  when  a  new  design 
or  a  new  model  is  developed  to  run  a  service  test  and 
at  intervals  to  dismantle  the  apparatus  and  go  over  in 
detail  the  various  members  of  the  structure.  This  pro- 
cedure is  common  in  high-grade  mechanisms  such  as 
automobiles,  adding  machines,  etc.  Such  an  examina- 
tion will  detect  errors  in  design  or  faulty  material 
which  result  in  fracture  or  excessive  wear. 

Another  field  which  has  not  as  yet  been  tried,  but 
for  which  the  possibility  has  already  been  established, 
is  in  the  study  of  the  state  of  stress  of  a  given  struc- 
tural member.  The  fact  that  steel  suffers  certain 
changes  in  its  magnetic  properties  when  put  under 
tension  and  certain  other  changes  when  put  under  com- 
pression renders  such  a  determination  possible. 

The  apparatus  required  and  the  procedure  of  testing 
depends   to   a   great  extent  upon   the   nature   and   size 
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of  the  material  tested  as  well  as  upon  the  characteristic 
flaws  to  be  expected.  Apparatus  for  examining  safety- 
razor  blades  is  necessarily  quite  different,  notably  in 
size,  from  apparatus  for  the  testing  of  steel  rails.  In 
the  case  of  a  lathe  tool  in  which  only  the  nose  is  hard- 
ened the  examination  differs  from  that  of  a  locomotive 
driving  rod  which  is  more  nearly  uniform  throughout. 

Magnetic    Testing    of    Rails 

If  the  testing  of  rails  is  to  give  a  certainty  of  the 
quality  of  the  material,  it  is  necessary  to  test  not  only 
each  rail,  but  every  element  of  the  length  of  each  rail. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  double  magnetic  test. 
One  part  of  the  magnetic  test  will  determine  whether 
there  are  non-uniformities  along  the  length  of  the  rail. 
Since  this  test  is  based  upon  a  determination  of  mag- 
netic leakage  it  is  referred  to  as  the  "leakage"  test. 
The  leakage  test  determines  the  homogeneity  of  the 
rail. 

Inhomogeneities,  while  they  may  not  be  due  to 
dangerous  imperfections,  always  cast  suspicion  upon 
the  rail.  Inhomogeneous  rails  should  not  be  used  in 
places  where  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  is  re- 
quired. For  instance,  inhomogeneous  rails  should  not 
be  used  on  bridges,  in  tunnels,  or  where  the  traffic  is 
heavy.  Homogeneity  in  itself  is  not  evidence  of  per- 
fection. A  rail  may  be  quite  uniform  along  its  length 
and  yet  be  an  unsafe  rail.  Its  dangerous  nature  may 
be  due  to  improper  chemical  composition  or  to  errors  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  such  as  improper  finishing 
temperatures  or  excessive  cooling  rates.  To  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  defects  exist  requires  a  de- 
termination of  one  or  more  magnetic  constants.  The 
measurements  may  be  made  in  some  form  of  permea- 
meter  and  in  conformity  with  the  nomenclature  for 
similar  tests  on  small  specimens,  we  call  this  part  of 
the  magnetic  examination  the  "induction"  test. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  general  appearance  of  the 
leakage  apparatus  for  rails.  A  magnetizing  solenoid  is 
moved  along  the  length  of  the  rail.  Any  non-uniform- 
ity along  the  rail  will  cause  a  variation  in  magnetic 
leakage.  This  variation  in  leakage  develops  a  small 
electromotive  force  which  is  approximately  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  and  sharpness  of  the  non-uniform- 
ity. A  special  recording  voltmeter,  not  shown  on  the 
photograph,  makes  a  photographic  record  of  the  mag- 
netic inhomogeneities.  This  examination  of  a  rail  can 
be  made  in  about  one  minute  and  excessive  demands 
for  skill  and  training  are  not  made  upon  the  operator. 
Fig.  3  shows  a  set  of  magnetic-leakage  records  of 
a  105-lb.  rail  before  and  after  gagging.  This  rail  has 
the  following  chemical  composition: 

Per  Cent 

Carbon    0.68 

Manganese     0.98 

Phosphorus    0.025 

Sulfur     0.031 

Silicon     0.144 


It  is  one  of  a  set  of  rails  which  was  expressly  prepared 
for  this  investigation.  The  rails  as  they  left  the  hot 
bed  were  practically  straight  and  therefore  did  not 
need  to  go  through  the  gag  press. 

The  middle  record  shows  the  normal  record  of  a 
rail  free  from  inhomogeneity.  The  irregularity  in  the 
curve  at  the  right-hand  end  is  due  to  the  starting  of 


Fig.  3 — Leakage  Curves  of  a  Rail  Before  and  After  Gagging. 

Vertical  Arrows  Indicate  Position  of  Application  of  the  (iag. 

Horizontal     Arrows     Indicate     the     Distance      Between      the 

Supports 


the  apparatus  and  therefore  has  no  significance, 
these  curves  several  observations  may  be  made. 


From 


KiK. 


-The  TravellnK  Solenoid  Uaed  In  the  Leakage  Test  of  Ralls 


The  rail  before  gagging  shows  a  magnetic-leakage  curve 
which  is  substantially  a  straight  line. 

Pressure  applied  locally  so  as  to  deform  the  metal  pro- 
duces a  magnetic  inhomogeneity  at  the  point  where  the 
pressure  Is  applied.  This  is  true  whether  the  pressure  is 
applied  on  the  head  or  on  the  base. 

The  extent  of  this  local  inhomogeneity  depends  upon  the 
distance  between  supports.  If  the  supports  are  far  apart  the 
strain  seems  to  extend  over  the  entire  cross-section  and  seems 
to  be  greater  on  the  side  of  the  rail  opposite  the  point  of 
application.  If  the  supports  are  close  together  the  strains  are 
localized  on  the  side  on  which  the  pressure  is  applied. 

The  strains  set  up  by  the  supports  depend  upon  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  supports.  If  the  supports  are  90  cm. 
apart  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  supports  is  insignificant.  If 
they  are  only  45  cm.  apart  this  effect  is  considerable.  In 
fact,  the  side  of  the  rail  on  which  the  supports  lie  shows  a 
magnetic  inhomogeneity  at  each  support  which  is  greater  than 
the  corresponding  inhomogeneity  opposite  the  gag. 

Other  observations  on  other  rails  show  that  the  degree  of 
magnetic  inhomogeneity  increases  with  the  load  applied  by 
the  gag. 

Furthermore  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  another  rail  from 
the  same  ingot  which  had  been  annealed  showed  a  much  less 
effect  for  the  same  gagging  stress. 

This  ability  of  the  magnetic  leakage  test  to  indicate 
the  effect  of  gagging  is  of  importance  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  people  consider  that  excessive  gagging 
produces  minute  failures  in  the  rail  which  are  in  effect 
potential  transverse  fissures. 

The  induction  test  is  fairly  simple.  Fig.  4  shows  the 
test  rail  and  magnetizing  solenoids  in 
position.  The  accessory  apparatus, 
similar  to  that  required  in  induction 
measurements  of  small  rods,  is  not 
shown.  The  most  useful  magnetic 
quantity  is  probably  the  coercive  force. 
For  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  may 
give  the  coercive  forces  of  two  lots  of 
rails  of  substantially  the  same  chemical 
composition,  made  at  the  same  mill,  and 
differing  only  in  their  method  of  cool- 
ing. Four  rails  rolled  in  winter  were 
from  the  first  ingot  which  passed 
through  the  mill  in  starting  the  round 
for  that  particular  date.  Consequently 
these  rails  were  the  first  upon  the  hot 
bed  which  was  initially  cold.  Two  other 
rails  of  substantially  the  same  chemical 
composition  were  selected  from  a  full 
hot  bed  and  from  the  middle,  of  a  round 
rolled  when  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture was  70  deg.  Fahr.  The  averages 
of  the  coercive  forces  for  a  magnetizing 
force  of  145  gausses  were  10.30  gausses 
for  the  winter  rails  and  8.91  gausses 
for  the  summer  rails.  This  difference 
of  1.39  is  probably  due  in  great  part  to 
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the  difference  in  the  rate  of  cooling  of 
the  two  sets  of  rails. 

Commercial  Magnetic  Analysis 

The  fundamental  fact  that  there  is 
a  definite  relation  between  the  magnetic 
and  mechanical  properties  of  steel  is  so 
well  established  that  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  magnetic  analysis  to  com- 
mercial testing  is  assured.  In  any  par- 
ticular case  the  apparatus  must  be  de- 
veloped and  operators  trained.  How- 
ever, the  difficulties  presented  are  not 
excessive.  Before  shop  methods  of  ex- 
amination of  any  given  product  can  be 
installed,  a  preliminary  investigation 
must  be  carried  out  which  involves  five 
steps. 

Magnetic  data  of  representative  matsrlal 
must  be  determined.  Good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent materials  must  be  examined  and  the 
data  thus  obtained  correlated  so  that  one 
may  know  what  magnetic  characteristics  go  with  each  grade 
of  material. 

From  the  mass  of  data  thus  obtained  the  most  suitable 
magnetic  criteria  must  be  determined.  In  some  cases  any 
one  of  several  magnetic  constants  may  be  equally  satisfac- 
tory. In  other  cases  only  one  specific  constant  may  be  used. 
Still  others  may  require  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
magnetic  constants. 

Suitable  apparatus  must  be  designed.  After  the  proper 
criteria  have  been  determined  the  next  step  is  to  determine 
what  type  of  apparatus  is  best  suited  tor  the  particular  mate- 
rial to  be  tested. 

Limits  of  quality  must  be  determined.  Since  the  proper 
combination  of  speed,  cost  and  accuracy  may  call  for  some 
slight  deviation  from  the  ideal  theoretical  considerations,  the 
material  to  be  tested  must  be  examined  by  the  final  form  of 
apparatus.  From  these  data  the  final  criteria  of  quality  must 
be   determined. 

The  final  step  of  this  preliminary  investigation  is  the 
reduction  of  all  the  operations  to  mere  routine,  so  that  shop 
determinations  may  be  made  by  an  observer  who  is  not  neces- 
sarily  an   investigator. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  testing  equiment.  However,  it  would  not  be 
excessive.  The  rail-testing  apparatus  shown  could  be 
duplicated  for  about  $1,500.  While  this  apparatus 
would  undoubtedly  require  modification  for  shop  prac- 
tice, this  amount  may  be  considered  as  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  cost. 
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Discussion 

Dr.  J.  S.  Unger,  manager  central  research  bureau, 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  in  discussing  the  paper,  said: 

Magnetic  testing  to  a  certain  extent  permits  of 
testing  every  piece  if  of  some  length,  such  as  a  rail  or 
drill,  but  short,  heavy  objects,  such  as  castings,  are 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  test.  The  apparent  advan- 
tage of  testing  every  rail  is  not  new,  as  every  rail  is, 
and  always  has  been  tested  automatically  during  the 
process  of  straightening.  It  has  been  shown  that  mag- 
netic and  mechanical  properties  bear  a  relation  to  one 
another.  This  same  statement  may  be  made  of  the 
chemical  composition  or  heat  treatment  when  com- 
pared with  the  mechanical  properties. 

Magnetic  testing  will  show  a  pipe  if  of  considerable 
extent.  As  there  are  almost  diametrically  opposite 
opinions  among  railroad  authorities  as  to  whether  a 
pipe  is  injurious  in  a  rail,  must  this  not  be  settled  first? 

The  effects  of  cold  rolling  or  drawing,  torn  surfaces 
or  interior  defects  produced  by  cold  work  may  be  shown. 
A  rail  in  service  is  cold  rolled  on  the  head,  which  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  service  it  performs.  A  loco- 
motive standing  on  a  track  will  stress  the  rail  under 
each  wheel.  Such  stresses  can  be  magnetically  shown. 
If  the  locomotive  be  moved  or  the  tie  supports  changed, 
the  stresses  change  to  new  points.  Magnetic  disturb- 
ances are  shown  at  each  tie  in  Scientific  Paper  272  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

It  is  claimed  a  rail  may  be  magnetically  homo- 
geneous, but  unfit  for  service,  due  to  improper  chem- 
ical   composition,    finishing    temperature    or    excessive 


Fig.    4 — A  Simple   Type  of  Rail   i'ermeater 

cooling  rates.  Rails  are  not  made  of  either  very  soft 
or  very  hard  steels,  but  within  reasonably  close  chem- 
ical requirements,  yet  some  rails  do  fail.  If  rail  fin- 
ishing temperatures  considerably  above  and  below  the 
limits  prevailing  at  different  mills  affect  the  quality, 
why  does  the  actual  experimental  evidence  from  the 
track  not  prove  it?  Winter  and  summer  rails  are  shown 
with  different  magnetic  properties  attributed  to  dif- 
ferent rates  of  cooling.  The  inference  is,  that  the  more 
rapidly  cooled  rails  are  inferior.  If  this  be  true,  why 
are  some  railroads  considering  plant  installations  to 
heat  and  artificially  cool  rails  more  rapidly,  and  how 
can  we  explain  a  difference  of  50  per  cent  less  wear  in 
oil-quenched  rails  after  five  years'  service  when  com- 
pared with  a  similar  number  of  untreated  rails  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  of  service,  no  failures  oc- 
curring in  either? 

If  a  gagged  rail  shows  a  magnetic  disturbance  where 
gagged  and  an  annealed  rail  a  lesser  effect,  should  rails 
not  be  ordered  annealed  or,  what  accomplishes  the  same 
purpose,  of  a  softer  variety  chemically?  If  such  be 
done  will  the  rails  not  require  more  frequent  renewals 
on  account  of  wear?  Referring  again  to  the  gagging, 
no  truly  comparative  track  evidence  has  been  presented, 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  prove  that  it  is  injurious.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  prove  it  from  gagged  and  ungagged 
rail  experiments  made  in  the  track. 

It  is  recommended  that  magnetically  inhomogeneous 
rails  should  not  be  used  on  bridges.  The  data  on  rail 
failures  do  not  indicate  that  rails  fail  at  this  point, 
probably  due  to  their  better  support.  If  rails  are 
inhomogeneous,  would  it  not  be  better  to  discard  all 
such  rails,  or  if  they  must  be  used  to  install  them  at 
such  points  where  failures  rarely  occur? 

Reference  is  made  to  the  detection  of  flaws  such  as 
transverse  fissures  and  to  the  periodic  examination  of 
rails  in  service.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  if  a  fissure 
has  been  detected  in  an  apparently  sound  rail,  and  if 
such  can  be  detected  after  such  a  rail  is  laid,  or  does 
it  only  appear  after  being  in  service  for  some  time. 

Within  three  years  at  least  five  methods  have  been 
suggested  for  testing  rails.  The  question  arises,  have 
these  tests  where  used  positively  shown  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  a  rail  for  actual  service?  Is  there  not  a 
greater  need  for  the  correlation  of  the  present  tests 
with  the  data  from  actual  service  than  for  any  new 
method  of  testing?  I  believe  a  study  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  track  is  of  equal  importance  with  a 
study  of  the  rail. 

Comments  by  Professor  Howe  and  Dr,  Burrows 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Howe  termed  the  paper  a  step  forward 
in  a  very  important  direction.  Described  in  a  word  it 
measures,  he  said,  the  reaction  of  a  form  of  energy 
which  has  no  permanent  effect  on  the  material.  He 
suggested  that  we  must  not  expect  immediately  great 
practical  use  of  the  method,  but  he  does  believe  that 
there  will  be  radically  new  methods  of  testing,  though 
present  methods  may  not  give  way  in  the  present 
generation. 
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Dr.  Burrows,  in  his  elaboration  of  the  paper,  em- 
phasized the  coercive  force  as  probably  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  magnetic  method,  particularly  in 
analyzing  heat-treated  specimens.  A  given  steel  an- 
nealed may  have  a  coercive  force  (the  force  necessary  to 
neutralize  residual  magnetism)  of  10,  but  this  may  be 
about  30  or  40  after  the  specimen  is  quenched.  He  finds 
the  coercive  force  will  indicate  differences  in  quenching 
temperatures  as  close  as  are  measurable  by  means  of 
the  pyrometer.  With  rails  it  has  not  been  found  feasi- 
ble as  yet  to  apply  coercive  force,  but  instead  to  depend 
on  variations  in  permeability.  He  has  found  it  possible 
to  investigate  articles  in  length  shorter  than  the  diam- 


eter, and  has  secured  results  in  investigating  balls  for 
bearings. 

He  explained  that  magnetic  tests  have  not  yet  been 
made  of  rails  in  place,  though  he  did  not  regard  such 
an  investigation  as  impossible,  particularly  as  there  is 
no  necessity  that  in  the  investigation  the  rail  should  be 
encircled.  Investigations  were  in  progress  to  test  ele- 
vator cables  by  carrying  the  apparatus  near  by.  He 
explained  an  interesting  case  of  how  he  applied  the 
magnetic  test  to  a  large  number  of  bars  to  locate  one 
which  he  knew  some  years  before  had  been  cut  in  the 
middle  but  joined  together  with  ground  surfaces  so 
that  the  joint  could  not  be  detected  visually. 


Rapid  Growth  of  Shipbuilding  Plants 

Large  Additions  to  Works  of  Standard  Corporation — 
Improvements  on  Staten  Island — Large  New  Plant 
of    Baltimore    Company — Plans   for   Wooden    Ships 


Nineteen  shipbuilding  concerns,  with  a  total  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  about  $75,000,000,  received  char- 
ters during  June,  marking  the  climax  of  shipbuilding 
expansion  which,  since  Jan.  1,  has  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  companies  having  an  aggregate  capitaliza- 
tion of  more  than  $150,000,000.  Three  of  the  largest 
companies  incorporated  during  the  past  month  have  a 
combined  capital  of  $60,000,000.  They  are  the  Great 
Eastern  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  $30,000,000;  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  $20,000,000,  and 
the  Seabury  Engine  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  $10,000,000. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1917,  ten  companies 
have  been  chartered  with  capitalization  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  each. 

This  striking  shipbuilding  expansion  is  as  yet 
largely  on  paper,  however.  Many  of  the  concerns  de- 
cline to  divulge  their  plans,  but  are  said  to  have  been 
organized  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  Government 
contracts,  which  have  not  as  yet  materialized.  Actual 
shipbuilding  activity  is  so  far  largely  confined  to  those 
plants  which  were  in  operation  before  the  United 
states  inaugurated  its  shipbuilding  program,  although 
other  yards  are  being  equipped  as  rapidly  as  present 
conditions  will  permit. 

The  shipyards  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  which 
have  been  affected  by  strikes  of  workmen  during  the 
past  week  are  largely  engaged  in  repair  work  for  the 
Government,  principally  on  the  German  liners,  which 
were  seized  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Government  may  take  over  some  of 
these  yards,  if  the  strike  situation  is  not  speedily 
settled. 

Important  Shipyard  Extensions 

The  Standard  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  with  office 
at  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  is  completing  large 
additions  to  its  plant  on  Shooter's  Island,  in  lower 
New  York  Bay,  This  property,  comprising  53  acres, 
was  acquired  last  September.  A  new  boiler  shop  and 
plate  shed,  240  x  400  ft.,  has  been  completed;  an  ex- 
tension of  the  machine  Hhop,  84  ft.  6  in.  x  282  ft.,  and 
an  extension  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  66  x  120  ft.  have 
likewise  been  finished.  These  buildingft  are  of  steel 
construction,  A  large  quantity  of  equipment  is  now  l)e- 
ing  installed.  Six  new  shipways  of  steel,  each  450  ft. 
long,  and  14  derrick  towers  of  steel  have  also  been 
built,  each  tower  having  four  5-ton  electrically  oper- 
ated derricks.  Korty-eight  derricks  were  furnished  by 
the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.  A  new  pier  has  also 
been  built  and  considerable  money  has  been  expended 
in  dredging  and  filling  in  low  land.  A  total  of  $3,000,- 
000  has  been  expended  for  shops,  equipment  and  in- 
cidental work.  Six  ships  are  now  under  construction, 
one  having  been  launched  on  May  2'J,  and  another  will 
leave  the  ways  soon.  These  ships  are  of  standard  de- 
sign, being  of  steel,  392  ft.  over  all,  and  of  7300  gross 
tons  dead  weight.     They  are  being  built  on  private  con- 


tracts, but  presumably  will  be  taken  over  eventually 
by  the  Government. 

The  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  making  im- 
portant improvements  at  its  Staten  Island  yards.  A 
plate  shed,  one  story,  100  x  150  ft.,  has  been  completed 
and  the  following  buildings  are  under  construction:  A 
mold  loft,  joiner  shop  and  saw  mill,  two  stories  83  x 
225  ft. ;  a  bending  shed,  one  story,  75  x  200  ft. ;  a  power 
house,  one  story,  45  x  80  ft.,  and  an  extension,  to  the 
foundry,  100  x  100  ft.  These  buildings  are  of  steel. 
They  will  be  completed  about  Sept,  1.  Two  shipways  to 
accommodate  450-ft.  ships  will  be  erected  soon  and  two 
more  berths  for  200-ft.  ships.  The  company  is  receiv- 
ing bids  on  material  for  the  construction  of  a  boiler 
shop,  60  X  250  ft,,  and  a  machine  shop,  110  x  250  ft,, 
with  three  galleries,  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  Several 
traveling  cranes  will  be  required  for  the  proposed  boiler 
shop.  The  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co,  is  doing 
considerable  private  work  and  also  has  received  a 
Government  contract  for  four  ships. 

The  Downey  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York,  is  going  ahead  with  plans  for  building 
steel  ships  on  Staten  Island,  This  concern  recently  ac- 
quired the  plant  of  Milliken  Bros.,  Inc.,  at  Milliken, 
S.  I.,  which  includes  a  fabricating  shop.  Definite  plans 
of  this  company  will  be  announced  soon  by  Wallace 
Downey,  the  president. 

The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  11  Pine  Street, 
is  maintaining  silence  regarding  its  reported  plans  for 
the  building  of  a  steel  shipyard  on  Newark  Bay,  This 
project  has  been  talked  about  for  some  weeks.  In 
co-operation  with  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co,,  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation  is  said  to  be  making  plans  to 
launch  a  steel  ship  every  day  after  the  first  one  leaves 
the  ways. 

The  Samuel  L.  Moore  &  Sons  Corporation,  whose 
plant  is  at  Elizabeth,  N,  J,,  is  building  three  steel  ships 
and  is  doing  considerable  fitting-up  work  for  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corporation, 

Equipment  has  been  bought  for  the  new  shipyard 
of  the  New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co,  at  Gloucester,  N,  J,, 
and  the  work  of  construction  is  being  rushed  with  all 
possible  speed.  The  company  expects  to  have  its  first 
shipways  completed  by  Nov.  1,  The  New  Jersey  Ship- 
building Co,  is  closely  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Shipbuilding  Co,  of  Philadelphia,  as  both  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship- 
building Co,  are  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  company 
and  the  business  is  conducted  under  virtually  the  same 
management. 

The  Newburgh  Shipyards,  Inc,  which  has  taken 
over  a  yacht-building  plant  at  Newburgh,  N,  Y,,  has 
purchased  adjoining  property  and  is  considerably  ex- 
panding the  yards  in  anticipation  of  building  steel  ships 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Thomas  F.  Des- 
mond, a  consulting  engineer,  is  president  of  the  corpo- 
ration, E.  C.  Bennett  is  vice-president  and  general  man- 
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ager  and  T.  W.  D.  Massiah  is  purchasing  agent.  A  plate 
shop,  100  X  200  ft,  a  mold  shop,  60  x  200  ft,  and  four 
shipways,  each  to  accommodate  a  400-ft.  ship,  are  being 
built.  A  joiner  shop,  pattern  shop,  power  house  and 
other  shipyard  shops  will  also  be  constructed.  The 
concern  will  purchase  a  considerable  number  of  ma- 
chine tools,  three  locomotive  cranes  and  overhead 
cranes.     It  is  hoped  to  lay  the  first  keel  by  Sept.  1. 

Big  Expansion  of  Baltimore  Shipyard 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  very  large  new 
plant  of  the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  &  Ship  Building  Co., 
which  will  be  located  on  the  old  McLean  property  at 
Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  and  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  land,  is  now  under  way. 
Contracts  for  the  addition  have  practically  all  been 
closed.  The  largest,  for  the  erection  of  steel  buildings, 
was  awarded  to  the  Belmont  Iron  Works,  Philadelphia, 
and  amounts  to  approximately  $500,000.  The  ship- 
yard tools  were  contracted  for  with  the  Hilles  &  Jones 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  the  Cleveland  Punch  and  Shear 
Works  Co.,  Cleveland;  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New 
York.  Other  contracts  were  awarded  as  follows:  trans- 
formers, rotary  converters  and  switchboard.  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  motors,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  air  compressors,  In- 
gersoll-Rand  Co.,  Philadelphia;  two  locomotive  cranes, 
Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  two  locomotive 
cranes,  Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Co.;  accumulator  and 
hydraulic  pump,  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  wood 
working  and  boiler  shop  tools,  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.;  ma- 
chine shop  tools.  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  and  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Co.;  bridge  cranes.  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore;  shipyard  cranes  and  70-ton  fitting-out  crane, 
Edward  F.  Terry  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York.  Day  &  Zimmer- 
man, Philadelphia,  are  the  engineers. 

Otto  G.  Simonson  of  Baltimore,  is  architect  for  the 
office  buildings,  plans  for  which  will  be  completed 
within  a  day  or  two,  and  bids  for  the  work  will  be 
asked  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  improvement  plans  of  the  company  provide  for 
the  erection  of  the  following  large  buildings:  Boiler 
shop,  110  X  340  ft.;  outfitting  shop,  70  x  400  ft.;  ship 
shop,  260  X  340  ft. ;  layout  shop,  80  x  360  ft. ;  mold  loft 
over  layout  shop,  80  x  360  ft.;  fabricating  shop,  100  x 
400  ft.;  assembly  shop,  80  x  400  ft.;  store  building,  50 
x  200  ft.  The  office  buildings,  which  will  be  three  story, 
will  be  50  x  150  ft.  There  will  be  four  shipbuilding 
berths. 

These  improvements  were  necessitated  by  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  new  business,  including  much  work 
for  the  Government,  which  the  company  has  received. 
At  its  upper  plant,  the  company  will  construct  for  the 
Navy  Department  three  mine  planters.  These  will  be 
approximately  180  ft,  long,  with  35  ft.  beam,  and  will 
have  a  speed  of  14  knots.  Only  the  hulls  of  the  planters 
will,  however,  be  constructed  by  the  company,  as  the 
Government  will  install  the  boilers  and  other  equipment 
after  the  hulls  are  completed.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration has  just  closed  a  contract  with  the  company  for 
the  construction  of  eight  8800-ton  cargo  ships,  at 
approximately  $11,000,000.  These  vessels  will  be  con- 
structed at  the  lower  plant.  They  will  be  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions:  Length  over  all,  423  ft.  9  in.;  length 
below  poop,  410  ft. ;  beam,  molded,  54  ft. ;  depth,  molded, 
29  ft.  9  in.;  draft  designed  load,  24  ft.  2  in,;  speed, 
loaded,  10  V^  knots.  Ten  ships  to  be  constructed  at 
these  yards  will  be  commandeered  by  the  Government, 
The  new  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  by 
Dec.  1.  Output  of  both  plants  will  be  18  large  and 
three  small  ships  annually. 

Plans  Now  for  375  Wooden  Ships 

The  wooden  ship  program  is  making  progress.  It 
is  now  understood  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  modified 
its  original  plans  for  1000  wooden  ships  and  instead 
will  build  375,  Specifications  have  been  issued  and 
bids  asked  for  material  for  this  number  of  ships. 

The  Foundation  Co,,  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York,  has  completed  10  ways  for  wooden  ships  at  its 
yard  on  the  Passaic  River,  and  expects  to  lay  the  first 


keel  about  Aug,  1.  Several  small  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  the  property,  A  considerable  part  of  the 
yard  equipment  has  been  bought.  The  Shipping  Board 
has  authorized  the  company  to  ask  for  bids  on  bolts, 
tie  rods,  clinch  rings,  strapping  rivets,  stem  bar,  turn 
buckles,  spikes,  etc.,  of  which  about  150  tons  will  be  re- 
quired for  each  ship.  These  will  be  bought  in  the  open 
market,  and  it  is  understood  there  will  be  no  attempt  at 
price-fixing.  The  company  will  also  buy  its  forgings  in 
the  open  market.  Ten  wooden  hulls  are  to  be  built,  the 
first  to  be  delivered  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration by  March,  1918, 

Sanderson  &  Porter,  52  William  Street,  New  York, 
are  equipping  their  shipyard  and  also  expect  to  lay  the 
first  keel  about  Aug,  1,  They  will  build  10  wooden 
hulls,  the  first  to  be  delivered  by  April,  1918, 

The  Traylor  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  whose  plant 
is  a  Cornwells,  six  miles  south  of  Bristol,  Pa,,  is  build- 
ing 10  shipways,  a  few  of  which  have  been  completed, 
and  the  first  keel  will  be  laid  within  30  days.  Ten 
wooden  ships  will  be  built.  The  machinery  for  these 
ships  will  be  built  by  the  Traylor  Engineering  &  Mfg. 
Co,,  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Tebo  Yacht  Basin  Co.,  Brooklyn,  is  preparing 
its  yard  for  the  building  of  submarine  chasers  for  the 
United  States  Navy. 


Changes  in  Boiler  Plate  Specifications 

Washington,  July  10 — As  the  result  of  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  for  steel  boiler 
plate,  the  interesting  fact  has  been  developed  that  the 
specifications  heretofore  in  force  have  been  unneces- 
sarily severe  and  may  be  safely  relaxed  so  as  to  increase 
the  output  without  in  any  way  lessening  the  safety  of 
this  material.  Following  the  bureau's  report  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspec- 
tors of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  at  a  meeting 
recently  held  here,  has  adopted  a  series  of  amendments 
in  the  general  rules  and  regulations. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  the  raising  of  the  sulphur 
limit  in  open-hearth  steel  from  0.04  to  0.05  per  cent. 
No  change  is  made  in  the  phosphorus,  the  amended 
rule  reading  as  follows: 

Open-hearth  steel  shall  contain  not  more  than  0.04  per 
cent  of  phosphorus  nor  more  than  0.05  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

The  bureau  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
new  rule  relating  to  tensile-test  specimens  and  quench- 
bend  specimens  which  has  been  adopted,  as  follows: 

Two  tension  tests  and  one  queneh-bend  test  shall  be  made 
from  each  plate  as  first  rolled  from  the  billet,  slab,  or  ingot, 
the  tensile-test  specimens  to  be  taken  from  the  diagonal  cor- 
ners of  the  plate,  and  the  quench-bend  specimen  to  be  taken 
from  that  part  of  the  plate  which  represents  the  top  of  the 
billet,  slab,  or  ingot. 

The  quench-bend  specimen  shall  withstand,  without  frac- 
ture, being  bent  over  until  the  ends  are  parallel  and  the  inner 
radius  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  thickness  of  the 
test  specimen. 

Section  18,  Rule  II,  all  classes,  of  the  general  rules 
and  regulations,  has  been  stricken  out  and  a  modified 
rule  for  determining  the  working  pressure  on  flat  sur- 
faces of  boilers  has  been  adopted. 

All  of  the  amendments  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Supervising  Inspectors  will  be  embodied  in  detail  in  a 
circular  letter  entitled  "Sixth  Supplement  to  General 
Rules  and  Regulations"  which  will  be  issued  within  a 
few  days  by  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  to  boiler 
manufacturers,  manufacturers  of  boiler  plate,  steam- 
boat companies  and  others.  The  circular  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  United  States  local  inspectors 
of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service, 


The  New  Departure  Mfg,  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn,,  has 
given  a  bonus  of  an  extra  week's  wage  to  all  employees 
who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  over  three 
months  and  a  halfweek's  wage  to  all  employees  who 
have  been  in  the  service  for  more  than  one  month  and 
less  than  three. 


Roll  Scale  in  the  Bessemer  Process' 


Better  Steel,  Increased  Output  and  Lower 
Cost  Some  of  the  Benefits  from  Its  Use — 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  Compared 
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THE  use  of  roll  scale  in  the  Bessemer  process  dates 
back,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  at  least  twenty 
years.  It  was  first  used  by  the  Ohio  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio  (now  the  Ohio  Works  of  the  Carne- 
gie Steel  Co.),  under  the  direction  of  Sam  McDonald, 
superintendent  of  the  Bessemer  department  at  these 
works.  Two  10-ton  vessels  and  one  blowing  engine 
capable  of  blowing  one  heat  at  a  time  were  employed. 
The  object  of  using  the  scale  was  to  shorten  the  length 
of  the  blow,  or  in  other  words,  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion with  the  same  equipment. 

Various  means  were  tried  out  for  introducing  the 
roll  scale  into  the  bath  of  molten  iron:  It  was  shoveled 
into  the  vessel  before  the  heat  was  charged,  so  that 
the  metal  would  flow  over  the  scale;  it  was  shoveled 
into  the  bath  after  the  vessel  was  turned  up;  it  was 
dumped  into  the  empty  iron  ladle  by  the  wheelbarrow 
load,  and  at  times  was  dumped  on  top  of  the  molten 
metal  in  the  iron  ladle.  But  the  practice  of  introducing 
the  scale  into  the  iron  ladle  had  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of  danger  from  explosions  and  of  skulling  the 
ladles. 

It  was  soon  learned  that  the  proper  place  to  charge 
the  scale  was  in  the  empty  vessel,  so  that  when  the 
molten  iron  was  poured  into  the  vessel  it  flowed  over 
the  scale,  causing  a  considerable  reaction  to  take  place 
before  the  heat  was  turned  up.  Eventually,  cylindrical 
chutes  similar  to  those  now  in  use  were  installed.  Into 
these  chutes  the  scale  is  dumped  and  carried  into  the 
empty  vessel.  Before  this  convenient  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  scale  was  adopted,  the  Ohio  Works  had  sat- 
isfactorily demonstrated  that  roll  scale  would  increase 
production,  by  blowing  107  heats  in  one  12-hr.  turn 
(1087  tons)  with  one  blowing  engine,  blowing  one  heat 
at  a  time;  whereas,  prior  to  the  use  of  scale,  the  best 
practice  at  these  works  was  about  eighty  heats  under 
the  same  conditions. 

In  using  roll  scale  and  other  oxides  of  iron  to  facili- 
tate and  control  the  refining  of  pig  iron  in  the  con- 
verter, the  Bessemer  plant  has  borrowed  one  of  the 
most  active  agencies  used  in  the  open-hearth  process 
with,  as  would  be  expected,  much  the  same  results.  The 
efi'ect  of  such  additions  to  the  Bessemer  charge  may  be 
discussed  as  to  the  influence  of  this  practice  on  quality, 
production  and  cost. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  judicious  use  of  roll 
scale  in  the  Bessemer  operation  will  not  only  increase 
production  and  reduce  cost,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it 
will  improve  the  general  quality  of  the  steel.  Most  of 
the  data  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based  were 
obtained  at  the  Bessemer  plant  of  The  National  Works, 
National  Tube  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  with  the  assistance 
of  George  Hitching,  superintendent  of  steel  works, 
and  others  of  this  company. 

Influence  on   Quality 

With  special  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  soft, 
weldable  steel  for  pipe,  it  can  be  assumed  to  start  with 
that  the  most  important  element  in  this  problem  is  uni- 
formity of  operation,  A  higher  standard  of  uniformity, 
especially  in  those  points  which  affect  the  welding  qual- 
ity of  the  Hteel,  is  demanded  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  skelp  than  for  other  products,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  this  is  generally  obtained  under  modern 
conditions.     Prominent  among  the  factors  contributing 

■From  a  paper  presented  at  the  annual  1017  mcetinc  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Hteel  Inntltutc  In  New  York.  Mr.  Patlon 
ia  Mup<:rint<-n(l<-iit  Mteel  workn,  Jon<-H  ft  LauKhlln  Hto(!l  Co. 
f8Up«Tlnf»-n'l«^rit  of  National  Tub«?  <'n.  Mf«'«>l  w(>rk«  for  10  yearM 
prior  to  Nov.  1.  1916).  and  Mr.  Hpcll<T  Ih  mctulturglcal  engi- 
neer. National  Tube  Co. 
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to  this  success  is  the  use  of  roll  scale  in  the  con- 
verter. 

The  influence  of  this  practice  on  quality  is  primarily 
due  to  the  wider  latitude  in  silicon  which  is  thereby 
given  to  the  blast-furnace  operations,  resulting  in  higher 
average  silicon  and  lower  sulphur.  To  obtain  uniformly 
low-sulphur  metal  from  the  blast  furnace,  the  Bessemer 
department  must  be  designed  and  operated  so  as  to  be 
able  to  use  without  complaint  iron  that  will  run  from  1 
to  3  per  cent  in  silicon.  This  gives  the  blast-furnace 
management  a  larger  margin  of  safety,  thus  making 
unnecessary  sudden  changes  to  prevent  making  iron 
too  hot  or  too  cold  for  the  Bessemer  plant.  At  the 
steel  plant  of  the  National  Works,  the  average  sulphur 
in  the  steel  for  1915  was  0.038  per  cent  with  95  per  cent 
under  0.050  per  cent,  the  blast-furnace  iron  averaged 
for  that  year  1.77  per  cent  silicon. 

The  proper  use  of  roll  scale,  pig  and  steel  scrap  en- 
ables the  blower  to  turn  down  his  heats  nearer  to  the 
same  point  in  carbon  by  giving  a  sharper  contrast  on 
the  final  changes  in  the  flame.  This  makes  the  loss  in 
manganese  and  the  residual  manganese  in  the  steel 
more  constant.  It  also  enables  all  heats  to  be  blown 
more  nearly  in  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  temper- 
ature, which,  of  course,  is  favorable  to  uniformity  in 
heating  and  rolling  and  makes  all  dependent  operations 
more  systematic. 

The  introduction  of  roll  scale  provides  oxide  of  iron 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  formed  by  burning 
about  1^/4  per  cent  of  the  metallic  charge.  A  larger 
amount  of  oxide  added  is  reduced  by  silicon  in  the 
bath.  Somewhat  higher  silicon  must  therefore  be  pres- 
ent when  roll  scale  is  used  to  make  up  the  thermal 
deficiency. 

Production   and   Cost 

In  the  design  of  a  Bessemft"  plant,  about  all  the  en- 
gineer can  do  with  regard  to  production  is  to  make  the 
vessels  sufficiently  large  to  blow  the  size  of  heat  de- 
sired, with  a  bottom  having  sufficient  blast  area  to 
blow  the  heat  in  a  given  time.  He  would  probably  use 
in  his  calculations  a  pig  iron  with  1  to  1.25  per  cent 
silicon.  If  the  blast  area  was  figured  sufficiently  large 
to  blow  iron  containing  2  to  2.50  per  cent  silicon  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  the  operator  would  be  in  trouble 
when  required  to  blow  iron  carrying  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1  per  cent  silicon.  The  vessels  would  slop 
badly,  increasing  the  loss,  and  the  quality  of  the  steel 
would  deteriorate.  A  vessel  properly  designed,  with  a 
bottom  having  sufficient  blast  area,  using  20  to  25  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  (1.4  to  1.7  atmospheres)  blast  pressure  and 
designed  to  blow  a  heat  of  1  per  cent  silicon  iron  with 
pig  scrap  in  10  min.,  will  blow  a  heat  of  1.25  per  cent 
silicon  iron  in  the  same  time  if  steel  scrap  is  used.  When 
the  silicon  rises  above  1.25  per  cent,  roll  scale  and  pig 
scrap  can  be  used,  increasing  the  scale  as  the  silicon 
rises  and  so  continuing  to  blow  heats  in  approximately 
10  min.  When  the  iron  runs  above  2  per  cent  silicon, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  use  steel  scrap  and  roll  scale,  al- 
though the  proportions  required  cannot  be  laid  down 
according  to  rule,  but  must  be  varied  by  the  operator, 
depending  on  mill  conditions. 

By  this  procedure  heats  can  be  blown  in  10  min. 
which  would  otherwise  require  18  min.;  thus  the  full 
capacity  of  the  plant  can  be  maintained  regardless  of 
variations  in  the  pig  iron. 

The  Bessemer  department  of  the  National  Works 
has  three  vessels  8  ft.  (2.4  m.)  in  diameter  of  9  tons 
capacity;  the  bottoms  have  18  tuyeres,  each  having 
seven  holes  %  in.  (1.3  cm.)  in  diameter,  giving  a  blast 
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area  of  24.7  sq.  in.  (159  sq.  cm.).  Using  20  to  25  lb. 
(1.4  to  1.7  atmospheres)  blast  pressure,  heats  of  metal 
with  silicon  in  the  charge  ranging  from  1  to  2.50  per 
cent  can  be  blown  in  10  to  12  min.  As  most  of  these 
heats  carry  over  1.40  per  cent  silicon,  roll  scale  and  pig 
metal  are  nearly  always  used  for  "scrapping,"  the  roll 
scale  occasionally  running  as  high  as  6  per  cent. 

Steel  scrap  is  not  used  with  roll  scale  as  a  rule  un- 
less it  is  desirable  to  blow  the  heats  more  quickly,  and 
this  usually  becomes  necessary  only  when  the  silicon  in 
iron  rises  above  2.50  per  cent.  The  production  of  this 
plant  has  been  increased  at  least  20  per  cent  by  the 
use  of  roll  scale  in  this  way. 

To  analyze  the  comparative  cost  of  the  practice  we 
have  been  discussing  is  naturally  a  very  complicated 
matter.  Some  Bessemer  superintendents  claim  that  it 
takes  2  tons  of  roll  scale  to  make  a  ton  of  steel.  This 
estimate  seems  to  us  excessively  high,  but  even  if  such 
were  the  case  we  have  in  this  practice  a  direct  method 
of  producing  steel  far  below  the  cost  of  any  known 
process. 

In  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  roll  scale  by  it- 
self, we  made  several  experiments  in  November,  1916. 
by  running  five  heats  with  and  without  scale  at  the  same 
time  in  this  plant,  all  other  conditions  being  main- 
tained constant  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  results 
of  these  tests  are  given  in  Table  1.  The  difference  in 
time  of  blow  is  the  most  striking  feature.  This  is  en- 
tirely accounted  for  in  the  shortening  of  the  silicon 
blow.  For  example,  we  give  the  following  records  from 
heats  which  were  carefully  watched  in  this  respect, 
from  the  last  series  in  Table  1 :  t 


-Without  Roll  Scale- 


Heat 

No. 
3 
4 


To  First 
Carbon 
Flame, 
Minutes 

7 

7% 

7% 


Finish 
of  Blow, 
Minute.s 

14  y* 

15 
15 


Heat 

No. 

3 

4 


-With  Roll  Scale 

To  First 

Carbon 

Flame, 

Minutes 

3% 
3 


Finish 
of  Blow, 
Minutes 
10 
11 

10  y^     - 


The  quicker  removal  of  silicon  is  apparently  due  to 
the  large  excess  of  oxygen  supplied  by  the  roll  scale, 
and  to  the  oxide  of  iron  which  remains  in  the  bath  avail- 
able for  combination  with  the  silica.  Silica  is  thus  re- 
moved from  the  bath  as  fast  as  it  forms  and  we  have  a 
good  slag  from  the  time  the  vessel  is  turned  up.  The 
rapid  reduction  of  the  magnetic  oxide  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  chilling  effect  on  the  heat,  which  is  equal 
to  about  one  and  one-half  times  that  produced  by  the 
same  weight  of  pig  iron. 

To  determine  whether  a  larger  percentage  of  iron 
was  carried  away  in  the  slags  under  certain  conditions, 
samples  of  mixer  metal  and  slag  were  taken  for  analy- 
sis throughout  the  month  of  November,  1916.  These 
slags  were  fairly  uniform.  At  least,  the  combined  iron 
in  the  slags  did  not  vary  with  the  silicon  in  the  charge, 
as  would  be  expected  if  the  variable  amount  of  roll 
scale  added  had  any  material  influence  on  the  slag.  As 
the  converter  slags  were  as  a  rule  observed  to  have  the 
same  physical  consistency  as  well  as  practically  the 
same  analyses  under  this  practice,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  free  iron  or  shot  carried  away  in  the  con- 
verter slag  is  also  proportional  to  the  weight  of  slag 
produced,  which  varies  with  the  silicon  in  the  charge. 


During  the  month  of  November,  1916,  when  the  ex- 
periments referred  to  in  Table  3  were  made,  we  weighed 
all  the  converter  slag  that  was  shipped  from  the  mill, 
and  weighed  or  estimated  the  loss  in  the  lining  and  bot- 
toms of  the  converters.  With  these  data  and  the 
analyses  of  the  slags  and  the  charge  throughout  the 
month,  we  have  computed  the  loss  in  metal  in  the  slag 
as  follows: 

Converter  Slags 

Weight  of  slag  calculated  from  silica  contents  per  charge  of 
22,400  lbs.: 


100  lb.  from  bottom   X   80  per  cent 
50  lb.  from  sides*   X   97  per  cent 


1.74  per  cent  Si  In  charge  =  0.0174  X  22,400  X  '%s 
Total  Si02  in  charge 


SiOo. 
Lb. 

=     80.0 
=:     48.5 

128.5 
=  835.2 


=  963.7 


•Estim&ted  by  measuring  vessel  before  and  after  500  heats. 
Slags  carry  60  per  cent  SiOo  (averaged  from  analyses  of  sam- 
ples after  removing  shot). 
963.7 

Silicates  in  slag  =  =  1,606  lb. 

0.60 
Slag  per  heat,  as  weighed  for  month  =  2,016  1b.    (  =r  9   per 

cent  of  charge). 
Theoretical  weight  of  slag  from  SiOa 

in  silicates  =  1,606  lb. 


Shot  and  scrap 


Combined    iron    in    silicates  =  16    per 
cent  X  1,606  =:  256  lb.  : 


=      410  lb.  or  20.3  per 
cent,  of  slag 

12.7  per  cent  of  slag. 


Total  iron  in  slag 


=  33.0  per  cent. 


The  silicon  in  the  charge  for  the  group  of  heats  in- 
cluded in  the  test  heats  referred  to  in  Table  3  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  entire 
month.  The  actual  converter  and  cupola  loss  for  this 
month  amounts  to  9.05  per  cent,  which  is  somewhat 
above  the  average,  due  to  an  unusually  high  percentage 
of  shot  in  the  slag  and  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
silicon  for  this  month  was  comparatively  high.  The 
converter  and  cupola  losses  for  this  month  and  for  the 
same  month  in  1915  have  been  analyzed  and  are  given 
in  the  original  paper.  The  actual  loss  in  November, 
1915,  was  8.45  per  cent. 

The  use  of  roll  scale  was  started  at  the  National 
Works  in  December,  1906.  For  that  year  the  silicon  in 
the  charge  averaged  1.29  per  cent.  Assuming  all  other 
conditions  to  be  unchanged,  the  increase  in  converter 
loss  due  to  raising  the  silicon  in  the  charge  to  1.61  per 
cent,  as  was  the  case  in  1915,  would  be  about  0.3  per 
cent,  based  on  the  slag  carrying  24  per  cent  iron  in 
each  case. 

There  is  probably  a  little  more  loss  due  to  the 
greater  activity  of  the  reactions  in  the  converter  when 
using  dirty  or  moist  roll  scale,  but  this  is  recovered  for 
the  most  part  and  is  credited  to  the  steel  works.  The 
free  iron  now  lost  in  the  converter  slag  might  also  be 
recovered  to  advantage  so  that  the  necessary  excess 
loss  by  this  practice  would  consist  of  only  a  little  more 


Table  1. — 

Results 

of  Experimental  Heats 

With  and  Without  Roll  Scale 

Analysis  of  Mixer 
Iron 

Weiqht  of  Charge  in  Pounds 

Per 

Cent 

Si  in 

Charge 

Blast 
Press. 

Pounds 
per 

Sq.  In. 

Time 

of 
Blow, 

Min. 

Analtbbs  or  Slaos 

Exper. 
Run  No. 

Total 
C 

Si      ,     Mn 

Mixer 
Iron 

Pig 
Iron 

Steel 

Roil 

Scale 

Total 

Weight 

•  Converter  Slag 

Ladle  Slag 

Si02 

Iron 

Mn 

SiOa 

Iron 

Mn 

No.l.    Without  8(!ale 

With  scale  

4.34 
4.21 

1.96    '•   0.84 
2.20       0.81 

18,640 
19,180 

3,160 
2.130 

i;2i6 

21,800      1.80 
22,520      1.90 

23 
23 

19  0 
12.5 

65.27      15.30 
61.80      17.53 

8.11 

7.84 

53.12 
50.10 

15.70 
16.20 

14.00 
13.44 

No.  2.    Without  scale... 
With  scale 

3  98 
4.06  ' 

1.60       0.76 
1.63       0.77 

19,000  1  3,000 
19,000  1  2.000 

i,m 

22,000  1     1.63 
22,000  :     1 .56 

25 
25 

18.6 
10.0 

63.60  1   16.20 
62.26  1   17.70 

8.11 
8.64 

48.06 
48.64 

15.60 
16.50 

12.84 
12.97 

No.  3.    Without  scale 

With  scale 

3.92 
4.00 

1.62       0.70 
1.96       0.75 

19,100 
19,200 

3,500 
2,500 

i',m 

22,600 
23,100 

1.62 
1.87 

25 
25 

18.9 
11.3 

65.34 
63.40 

16.50 
16.50 

8.24 
8.15 

50.48 
.52.04 

13.00 
15.90 

11.59 
12.94 

No.  4.    Without  scale  .    .. 
With  scale 

4.24 
4.00 

1.79       0.64 
1.77       0.68 

-19,020  1  2,540 
19,080  1  1.550 

i,m 

21,560 
21,630 

1.80 
1.69 

25 
25 

15.0 
10.2 

63  50 
60.50 

14.50 
18.70 

6.82 
8.01 

47.40 
47.00 

18.20 
16.10 

18.21 
16.95 

Averages 1   4. 08 

1.82       0.74 

1 

1.73 

1 

Note.— The  average  weight  of  all  converter  slags  produced  for  this  month  was  2,010  !b.  per  heat.    The  ladle  slag  averaged  417  lb.  per  heat  and  was  quite  constant. 
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than  the  combined  iron  in  the  larger  volume  of  slag  due 
to  a  higher  content  of  silicon.  As  the  per  cent  of 
combined  iron  in  the  slag  has  been  found  to  be  prac- 
tically constant,  this  would  be  lost  in  any  case  in  pro- 
portion as  the  silicon  in  the  charge  is  raised,  which 
we  maintain  is  warranted  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
basis  of  better  quality  alone. 

Against  this  loss,  most  of  which  is  in  consequence 
of  the  larger  volume  of  slag  produced,  we  must  credit  a 
20  per  cent  reduction  on  steam  cost  and  a  similar  re- 
duction in  most  of  the  other  items  of  cost,  together 
with  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  scrap-melting  capacity 
due  to  the  use  of  higher  silicon  iron.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  produce  further  figures,  even  if  we  had  them,  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  substantial  saving  in  cost  of 
production  by  this  practice.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
costs  a  little  more  to  make  the  higher  silicon  iron,  but 
this  is  obviously  more  than  offset  by  the  advantages  ob- 
tained, some  of  which,  such  as  increased  yield  of  fin- 
ished product,  are  difficult  to  compute. 

We  have  attempted  to  give  briefly  the  results  of  ten 
years'  experience  in  the  use  of  roll  scale  under  the 
conditions  that  prevail  at  this  particular  plant.  How- 
ever, in  summing  up  the  benefits  derived,  as  "better 
steel,"  "increased  production"  and  "lower  cost,"  we 
would  not  have  the  reader  conclude  that  this  is  a  "cure- 
all,"  as  the  practical  Bessemer  operator  will  readily 
appreciate  that  there  are  many  other  details  such  as 
temperature,  ladle  reactions,  etc.,  which  will  require 
just  as  much  attention  as  ever.  Aside  from  all  other 
factors,  however,  the  judicious  use  of  roll  scale  is  a 
study  within  itself. 


Fused  Bauxite  as  a  Refractory 

Refractory  materials  suitable  for  furnace  linings 
and  for  crucibles  are  claimed  possible  as  a  result  of 
new  methods  of  preparing  bauxite  made  public  by  M.  N. 
Lecesne  in  a  recent  issue  of  La  Ceramique.  The  mate- 
rial is  a  result  of  the  following  procedure: 

A  mixture  is  prepared  of  one  part  of  anthracite  and  three 
parts  of  bauxite  of  average  composition  (about  60  per  cent 
of  alumina,  10  per  cent  of  iron  sequioxide  and  10  per  cent  of 
silica),  and  in  the  state  of  moisture  in  which  it  comes  from 
the  quarry.  The  mass  is  charged  into  a  furnace  lined  with 
refractor>'  material  (preferably  fused  bauxite),  and  previ- 
ously heated  up  with  anthracite,  air  being  blown  through  the 
charge  at  an  initial  pressure  of  about  40  in.  water  gauge, 
rising  afterwards  to  as  much  as  tenfold  that  pressure,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  charge,  though  160  in.  of  pressure  is 
the  usual  maximum.  The  temperature  rises  quickly  and  the 
sudden  vaporizing  of  the  water  in  the  bauxite  causes  the  latter 
to  break  up  and  granulate,  while  the  aluminum  carbide  which 
is  produced  burns  and  rai-ses  the  charge  to  over  3000  deg.  C. 
of  incandescence.  In  consequence,  the  silica  is  volatilized  and 
the  iron,  reduced  by  the  action,  is  expelled  by  the  air  blast 
as  a  shower  of  spark.s  which  in  contact  with  the  outer  air  are 
transformed  into  magnetic  oxide.  The  air  blast  is  continued, 
to  burn  off  the  surplus  anthracite  and  cool  down  the  fused 
mass,  which  can  then  be  discharged  from  the  furnace  and 
p-ound,  mixed  with  crude  or  calcined  bauxite  as  a  binder, 
molded,  dried  and  fired  In  the  same  way  as  calcined  bauxite. 

If  the  fusing  process  is  performed  quickly,  or  in 
about  three  hours,  the  resulting  ma.ss  will  be  highly 
porous,  besides  containing  a  sufficiency  of  unconsumed 
anthracite  to  facilitate  grinding  and  briquetting.  The 
fused  bauxite  constitutes  an  artificial  corundum  which 
will  give  a  refractory  material  capable  of  with.standing 
a  temperature  of  over  2000  deg.  C.  if  mixed  with  some 
of  the  same  material,  freed'  from  iron  by  magnetic 
separation,  and  with  water  and  quicklime,  the  latter 
forming  a  binder  of  silicate  of  lime.  In  asHociation  with 
bauxite  (1  part  to  9  of  the  corundum)  the  product  is 
hard,  but  porous,  and  forms  a  suitable  lining  for 
reverberatory  furnaces  and  thoHc  heated  with  liquid 
or  gaseous  fuel. 


MANGANESE  ORE  OUTPUT 

Large    Increase   in    Domestic    Mining    for   This 
Year  Is  Predicted 

Washington,  July  10. — The  demand  for  manga- 
nese has  greatly  stimulated  development  and  pros- 
pecting in  the  United  States  and  miners  everywhere 
are  responding  to  such  purpose  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  estimates  that  the  domestic  output  in  the 
calendar  year  1917  will  be  trebled.  In  a  formal  state- 
ment concerning  the  increased  production  of  manganese. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  says: 

"Modern  steel  making  demands  manganese,  and  the 
shortage  of  a  domestic  supply  of  this  ore  has  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  those  of  us  who  wish  America 
to  be  industrially  independent.  But  now  the  war  re- 
quirements for  steel  have  been  realized  by  the  man- 
ganese operators,  for  reports  already  received  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  show  that  shipments  of 
high  grade  manganese  during  the  past  six  months  ag- 
gregate 28,345  tons,  or  nearly  10  per  cent  more  than 
the  tonnage  for  the  whole  12  months  of  1916,  which 
amount  in  turn  was  three  times  the  1915  shipments. 
Shipments  are  reported  from  10  States,  but  in  Montana 
alone  the  shipments  since  last  January  largely  exceed 
the  shipments  for  the  whole  United  States  in  1915. 

"The  manganese  situation,  therefore,  is  most  en- 
couraging and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
estimate  for  the  whole  year  is  80,000  tons  of  the  high 
grade  ore.  This,  however  is  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  present  large  demand  of  the  steel  industry.  Yet 
it  is  significant  that  the  shipments  of  lower  grade  man- 
ganese ore  likewise  are  record  breaking,  the  six  months 
of  1917  considerably  exceeding  the  12  months  of  1916, 
and  the  present  rate  of  production  promises  an  even 
larger  tonnage  for  the  remaining  six  months.  This 
gratifying  activity  in  the  mining  of  so  essential  an 
ore  seems  to  be  largely  the  result  of  better  financing 
and  better  engineering  of  the  industry,  which  in  turn 
is  simply  another  expression  of  how  America  is  meet- 
ing the  present  crisis  in  American  fashion." 


Standardizing  Motorcycles 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  War  Department  a  number 
of  motor  cycle  engineers  representing  the  entire  Amer- 
ican motor  cycle  industry  held  a  meeting  in  Washington 
during  the  past  week  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  parts  of  motor  cycles  can  be  made  interchangeable. 
These  experts  who  met  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers  in  co-operation  with 
the  automotive  transport  committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  agreed  upon  numerous  immediate 
steps  looking  to  the  ultimate  interchangeability  of  parts 
in  motor  cycles  intended  for  use  abroad.  These  parts 
will  all  be  brought  to  stated  dimensions,  but  no  effort 
will  be  made  to  enforce  these  standards  upon  motor 
cycle  manufacturers.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  this  movement  will  result  in  great  progress  toward 
the  general  standardization  of  the  entire  industry. 


Return  to  Work 


The  total  number  of  cstablishmentH  now  under  con- 
trol of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  of  (ireat  Hritain  is 
4942.  Incidentally  it  i.s  propoHcd  to  extend  as  neces- 
•ary  the  principle  of  dilution  to  particular  dasHcs  of 
work  not  now  undertaken  by  women  and  also  the  trans- 
ference of  operatives  from  one  district  to  another. 


An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Orbon 
Stove  &  Range  Co.,  Belleville,  111.,  and  the  molders' 
union  whereby  the  men  returned  to  work  June  28  after 
a  strike  of  several  weeks.  The  original  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  a  strike  of  stove  mounters  and  steel  range 
workers  who  called  out  the  foundry  laborers  and  made 
it  impossible  for  the  molders  to  work.  Subsequently 
an  injunction  was  issued  restraining  the  unions  from 
interfering  with  operations  at  the  plant,  and  the  mold- 
ers, when  they  learned  they  were  included  in  the  in- 
junction, refused  to  work  until  the  order  was  removed. 
The  injunction  which  affected  the  molders  was  dismissed 
July  ;{. 

McCrossin  &  Darrah,  American  Trust  Building, 
Birmingham,  now  represent  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago, 
in  Alabama.  E.  Francis  McCrossin  and  John  F.  Darrah 
are  experienced  in  Link-Belt  engineering  work. 
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Post-War  Business  Relations  with 
Germany 

A  metal  merchant,  in  a  communication  to  the  Lon- 
don Ironmonger,  has  the  following  to  say  regarding 
business  relations  with  Germany  after  the  war: 

The  home  trade  problem  is  easier  to  solve  than  the 
question  of  raw  materials,   and  the  general  question  of  raw 


New  Navy  Specifications  for  Steel 
Castings 

New  specifications  governing  the  manufacture  of 
steel  castings,  have  recently  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Department.  They  are  dated  May  1,  1917, 
and  are  designated  as  49  Sid  superseding  those  issued 
June  1,  1916.  The  chemical  and  physical  properties  de- 
manded by  those  sj>ecifications  are  as  follows: 


f Physical   Requirements ^ 

Chemical  Minimum     Minimum 

Composition,  Minimum  Ten-      Minimum        Elongation    Reduction 

, — Not  Over — <j           sile  Strength,     Yield  Point,       Per  Cent       of  Area,  Bending  Test ;  Cold  Bend 

Grade                 P.                       S.           Lb.  per  Sq.  In.  Lb.  per  Sq.  In.        in  2  In.        Per  Cent  (Not  Less  Than) 

F 0.05                  0.05                  -85,000                  53,000                  22                  35  120   deg.   about  an  inner  dia.   of  1   in. 

A. 0.05                  0.05                   80,000^    45   per  cent  of            17                  20  90  deg.   about  an  inner  dia.  of  1   in. 

D 0.05                  0.05                   70,000    r- tensile  strength            22                  30  120  deg.   about  an  inner  dia.  of  1   in. 

B 0.06                  0.05                   60,000  J  obtained.                        22                  30  120  deg.   about  an  inner  dia.   of  1   in. 

C 0.06  0.07  ..  ..  

Note. — Class  P  castings  may  contain  nickel  or  other  alloying  metals. 


materials  is  easier  to  deal  with  than  the  question  of  trade 
with   neutral  countries  and   with  the   Empire. 

Take  as  an  example  bar  iron  for  export.  After  the  war 
our  price  may  be  for  some  time  about  £10  per  ton,  and  the 
German  price,  to  "get  in"  again,  may  be  equal  to  £6  10s. 
per  ton.  If  we  arrange  as  an  Empire  matter  that  no 
German  bars  are  to  be  admitted  into  our  colonies  or  depend- 
encies, which,  I  take  it,  is  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Rawlins' 
desires,  the  result  will  be  that  the  Indian  and  Egyptian 
peoples  will  be  forced  to  pay  50  per  cent  more  for  their 
iron  than  their  neighbors  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  or  in 
Turkey. 

Two  undesirable  results  would  follow :  First,  it  would 
force  certain  trades  into  German  hands ;  and,  second,  it 
would  give  cause  for  grave  discontent  in  India  and  in  Egypt 
from  buying  in  the  cheaper  Dutch  East  Indies  or  in  Turkey. 

A  minor  matter  would  be  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
Egr>'pt  from  buying  in  the  cheaper  Turkish  market  and  the 
Indian  people  from  the  cheaper  Dutch  market.  More  than 
this,  there  is  the  problem  of  our  Allies.  Is  it  not  likely,  for 
instance,  to  Injure  our  position  with  the  Russian  democracy 
if  the  attempt  is  made  to  force  them  to  buy  dearer  bar  iron 
from  the  Allies  than  they  can  get  from  Germany,  and  would 
it  not  help  the  strong  movement  in  Russia  for  immediate 
restoration  of  friendly  relations  with  Germany,  if  Ger- 
many, the  cheap  and  anxious  seller,  is  barred  from  com- 
mercial relations   in   the  interests  of  British  trade? 

I  am  not  arguing  the  position,  but  only  suggesting  points 
that  have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole,  and  I 
mention  bar  iron  because  it  is  best  to  have  something  defi- 
nite in  mind  and  not  because  it  is  the  best  or  the  only 
illustration. 

Two  things  should  be  kept  well  in  mind.  First,  the  de- 
sirability of  making,  as  a  condition  of  peace  terms,  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  machinery  and  plant  to  the  destroyed 
works  in  France  and  Belgium  before  German  export  trade 
is  allowed ;  and,  second,  to  make  our  own  fiscal  arrange- 
ments regarding  raw  materials  with  the  view  of  our  being 
able  to  compete  favorably  in  the  world's  markets  in  price 
as  well  as  in  quality. 


The  Joseph  F.  Wangler  Boiler  &  Sheet  Iron  Works 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  removed  its  general  offices  from  its 
long  established  location  at  1547  North  Ninth  Street  to 
911  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building,  415  Pine  Street, 
in  that  city.  The  company  manufactures  steam  boilers 
and  tanks  and  constructs  boiler  plate  and  sheet  iron 
work.  Joseph  A.  Wangler,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  company  for  more  than  25  years,  is  president. 


The  R.  B.  Phillips  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
been  sued  for  $45,000  by  the  George  Q.  Hill  Co.,  Boston, 
for  alleged  breach  of  contract.  The  Hill  company 
claims  that  the  Phillips  company  delivered  only  about 
one-fifth  on  a  contract  for  1,000,000  adapters  and 
1,000,000  caps  for  the  British  fuse  No.  101,  and  that 
the  alleged  failure  to  deliver  made  it  impossible  for  the 
George  Q.  Hill  Co.  to  fulfill  its  contract. 


The  Portage  Refrigerator  &  Heater  Co.,  Portage, 
Pa.,  recently  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  plant  and  plans  for  early  occupancy.  The 
new  works  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  re- 
frigerators and  steam  and  electric  heaters. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  sulphur  requirements  are 
not  over  0.05  per  cent  in  all  grades  of  castings  except 
Class  C  which  is  not  tested  in  any  way  and  is  regarded 
as  the  least  important.  The  purpose  for  which  each 
grade  is  used  is  revealed  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  specifications: 

Grade  A  is  intended  for  all  important  parts  subject  to 
crushing  stresses  or  surface  wear  only,  such  as  hawse  pipes, 
chain  pipes,  turret  roller  paths,  engine  guides,  slippers,  etc. 

Grade  B  is  intended  for  parts  subject  to  tensile  or  vibratory 
stresses,  such  as  stems,  sternposts,  stern  tubes,  rudder  frames, 
struts,  engine  bedplates,  cylinders,  gun-mount  stands,  car- 
riages, slides,  and  other  parts  subject  to  the  shock  of  recoil. 

Grade  C  is  intended  for  gun  mounts,  such  as  brackets, 
levers,  wheels,  etc.,  not  subject  to  shock  of  recoil,  and  for 
commercial  fittings  where  structural  strength  and  separation 
of  water-tight  compartments  are  not  involved,  such  as  pipe 
flanges  (other  than  bulkhead  and  deck),  cagemast  fittings, 
stowage  lugs  and  clips,  hinges  for  doors  and  hatches  where 
water-tightness  is  not  involved,  etc. 

Grade  D  is  intended  for  the  same  general  purpose  as  grade 
B,  but  where  greater  strength  is  required  with  equal  ductility. 

Grade  F  is  intended  for  castings  for  gun  yokes,  gun  mount 
stands,  carriage  slides,  deck  lugs,  etc.,  of  large  size. 

The  latest  specifications  of  the  Navy  for  structural 
steel  work,  dated  Feb.  1,  1917,  and  designated  as  48  Sic, 
demand  not  over  0.05  per  cent  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
in  all  steel  castings  used  in  yards  and  docks  and  similar 
work  and  limit  the  sulphur  to  0.045  per  cent  for  rivet 
steel  for  bridges  and  buildings. 

It  is  known  that  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  meet 
a  sulphur  specification  of  not  over  0.05  per  cent  in 
recent  months,  even  in  acid  open-hearth  work.  The  in- 
tensive stress  for  output  under  which  blast  furnaces 
and  coke  plants  have  had  to  operate  has  tended  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in 
these  raw  materials,  thereby  making  it  still  more  diffi- 
cult for  steel  makers  to  meet  specifications. 


Aeronautical  Research  Laboratory 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
has  just  closed  a  contract  with  the  J.  G.  White  Engi- 
neering Corporation  for  the  erection  of  a  research 
laboratory  on  Langley  Field,  near  Hampton,  Va.  At  this 
laboratory,  in  addition  to  the  usual  structural  tests  on 
airplanes  and  airplane  parts,  scientific  research  pe- 
culiar to  aeronautics  will  be  conducted  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  committee.  The  laboratory 
will  comprise  complete  machine,  instrument,  and  pat- 
tern shops,  as  well  as  a  drafting  room  with  the  most 
modern  equipment. 


The  coal  handling  machinery  and  accessories  at  the 
Naval  Station,  New  London,  Conn.,  are  for  sale.  The 
equipment  consists  of  Brown  patent  bridge  tramways, 
hoisting  engines,  boilers,  self-dumping  coal  tubs,  etc., 
and  a  coal  shed  containing  approximately  430  tons  of 
structural  material.  The  sealed  proposals  for  this 
material  will  be  opened  at  1  p.  m.,  July  16. 


Tremendous  Demand  for  Machine  Guns 


Great  Task  of  Meeting  Government  Require- 
ments to  Be  Submitted  to  Manufacturers— What 
the  Building  of  Thousands  of  Airplanes  Means 


Washington,  July  10. — The  greatly  increased  im- 
portance of  the  machine  gun  for  use  on  land,  water 
and  in  the  air  promises  to  tax  the  productive  capacity 
of  all  private  plants  equipped  to  manufacture  these 
weapons  and  the  Government  has  now  put  squarely  up 
to  the  producers  the  serious  problem  as  to  whether 
the  demands  of  the  nation  can  be  adequately  met.  The 
machine  gun  is  a  distinctly  modern  factor  in  offensive 
and  defensive  warfare  on  land,  but  the  most  recent 
development  in  its  use  is  due  to  the  progress  made 
within  the  past  year  or  two  in  the  utilization  of  the 
submarine  and  the  aeroplane.  It  is  now  the  firm  con- 
viction of  the  ablest  military  and  naval  experts  that,, 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
machine  gun  by  the  infantry,  an  even  larger  number 
will  be  employed  on  the  water  and  in  the  aerial  service. 

When  the  European  war  began  the  actual  equip- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army  was  from  one  to  three 
machine  guns  per  regiment.  Early  observations  of 
infantry  tactics  on  the  western  war  frontier  demon- 
strated to  our  experts  with  the  French  and  British 
armies  the  wisdom  of  the  use  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  machine  guns  than  was  ever  before  regarded  as 
practicable,  and,  based  on  the  work  of  the  infantry  of 
the  Allies,  it  was  decided  to  increase  our  machine  gun 
equipment  to  12  guns  to  the  regiment.  This  decision 
involved  supplying  the  army  with  six  or  seven  times  as 
many  machine  guns  as  had  previously  been  thought 
necessary  and,  with  the  decision  to  put  an  army  of 
2,000,000  ultimately  in  the  field,  it  meant  the  manu- 
facture of  approximately  20,000  of  these  weapons. 

The  arming  of  merchant  ships  and  the  equipment  of 
swift  naval  vessels  and  small  auxiliaries  to  fight  the 
submarines  gave  the  next  impetus  to  the  machine  gun, 
and  a  short  time  ago  the  navy  ordered  no  less  than 
1(500  improved  Marlin  rapid  firing  machine  guns*  de- 
signed especially  to  shoot  at  submarine  periscopes.  The 
ultimate  needs  of  the  navy  for  all  purposes  will  prob- 
ably amount  to  several  times  this  number  and  will 
include  one  or  more  additional  types  of  gun. 

Building  a  Great  Air  Fleet 

The  latest  and  by  far  the  most  important  develop- 
ment in  the  machine  gun  requirements  grows  out  of 
the  decision  of  the  war  administration  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  an  immense  fleet  of  airplanes,  each 
carrying  one  or  more  guns.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  authorities  will  be  to  authorize  the  building  of  at 
least  20,000  planes,  and  this  number  may  be  doubled 
or  (|uadrupled  should  the  war  last  beyond  the  calendar 
year  1918.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that,  in  view  of  the  unlimited  capacity  of  the  allied 
nation.s  to  build  airplanes  and  the  military  superiority 
over  the  German  forces  which  a  great  fleet  of  airships 
would  give  the  allied  armies,  the  most  promising  method 
of  shortening  the  war  is  to  adopt  the  urgent  recom- 
mendations of  our  military  observers  in  Europe  and 
to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  and  all  the 
adjuncts  thereof  upon  a  stupendous  scale. 

Summarizing  the  latest  estimates  for  machine  gun 
requirements  for  all  purposes,  it  is  seen  that  the  regular 
infantry  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  new  national 
army  and  the  militia,  will  require  at  least  2rj,000  guns, 
the  navy  4000  or  5000,  and  the  great  projected  air 
fleet  anywhere  from  20,000  to  r)0,000,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  airplanes  actually  authorized  by  ('on- 
gress. 

That  the  War  Department  i«  keenly  alive  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  before  it  in  provifling  machine 
guns  there  is  ample  evidence.  While  the  present  policy 
of  the  department  in  the  matter  of  disclosing  its  plans 
is  decidedly  conservative,  the  following  authorized  state- 


ment will  indicate  what  is  being  done  to  meet  the  great 
emergency  now  confronting  the  country: 

The  subject  of  machine  guns,  their  denigii  iiiid  supply, 
has  necessarily  required  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  War  Department  On  Oct.  2  la.st,  a  Vjoard  of  officers 
was  convened,  upon  which  both  the  army  and  navy  were  rep- 
lesented,  with  instructions  to  make  test.s  of  machine  rifles  and 
recommend  as  to  the  type  which  should  be  employed  in  the 
United  States  Army.  The  board  has  had  a  number  of  meet- 
ings, and  has  carried  out  a  program  of  tests  which  occupied 
practically  all  of  the  month  of  May.  It  tested  18  different 
types  of  machine  guns,  of  which  eight  went  clear  through  the 
test,  surviving  to  the  end,  while  the  others  fell  out  at  various 
stages. 

Machine  guns  can  be  divided  into  classes  along  .several 
different  lines.  They  may  be  classified  as  air-cooled  guns  and 
water-cooled  guns,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  reliance 
for  keeping  the  barrel  as  cool  as  possible  under  the  heating 
action  of  rap^d  fire.  Some  systems  .surround  the  barrel  with  a 
water  jacket,  while  others  depend  upon  circulation  of  air  about 
the  barrel,  either  natural  or  forced.  They  may  also  be  classi- 
fied as  recoil-operated  guns  or  gas-operated  guns.  In  the  re- 
coil-operated guns  a  certain  movement  is  permitted  to  the 
barrel  and  this  movement  sets  in  motion  the  mechanism  for 
withdrawing  the  empty  cartridge  case,  ejecting  it.  cocking  the 
piece,  reloading  a  new  cartridge,  and  firing;  in  gas-operated 
guns  this  mechanism  is  actuated  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
which  is  obtained  from  the  barrel  by  tapping  it  at  a  point 
Kome  distance  down  toward  the  muzzle. 

The  most  recent  classification  of  machine  guns  is  into 
heavy  type  and  light  type.  The  heavy  guns  are  those  of 
greatest  reliability  and  greatest  capacity  for  continuous 
action,  and  they  are  used  in  positions  where  these  qualities 
are  considered  so  necessary  as  to  more  than  overcome  the 
disadvantage  of  increased  weight  of  the  guns,  or  where,  on 
account  of  lack  of  necessity  for  the  easy  movement  of  the 
guns,  weight  is  not  material.  The  light  type  comprises  those 
which  are  light  enough  to  be  easily  carried  by  a  man  in  a 
forward  movement,  and  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  lightness, 
the  capacity  for  continuous  fire  is  to  a  certain  extent  sac- 
rificed. These  light-type  guns  have  been  refined  down  by 
recent  invention  until  some  of  them  now  weigh  not  more  than 
14  pounds,  and  can  be  easily  carried  and  fired  by  one  man, 
who  can  shoot  from  the  hip  while  advancing.  These  light- 
type  guns  are  sometimes  called  automatic  rifles,  but  this  is 
through  paucity  of  vocabulary,  since  all  modern  machine  guns 
are  automatic  rifies. 

Machine  guns  form  the  essential  armament  of  flghting^ 
aeroplanes.  The  aeroplane  service  gives  a  particularly  good 
opportunity  for  the  air-cooled  type,  since  long-continued  firing- 
is  not  necessary,  and  since  the  rapid  motion  through  the  air 
assists  in  cooling  the  barrel. 

The  machine  gun  board,  as  a  result  of  its  labors,  found 
itself  able  to  recommend  satisfactory  types  of  guns  of  both 
kinds,  and  it  is  now  up  to  the  manufacturing  talent  of  the 
country  to  produce  them  in  the  large  numbers  in  which  they 
will  be  required.  It  is  not  deemed  wise  to  disclose  the  pro- 
gram of  manufacture  nor  to  render  prominent  by  publication 
the  places  where  manufacture  is  likely  to  be  carried  on,  but  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  country  to  know  that  in  the  tests  and 
conclusions  of  the  machine  gun  board  it  was  abundantly 
shown  that  American  Invention  has  not  been  asleep. 

Congress  Favors  Airplanes 

It  can  be  stated  very  positively  that  the  War  De- 
partment will  have  the  active  co-operation  of  the  leaders- 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  its  plans  for  a  great  air 
fleet.  The  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  last 
Friday  began  consideration  of  a  series  of  bills  to  author- 
ize the  aircraft  program  as  submitted  by  Secretary 
Baker.  The  chief  measure  on  the  committee's  docket 
calls  for  an  initial  appropriation  of  $630,000,000,  of 
which  $363,000,000  would  be  expended  in  the  purchase- 
of  22,625  airplanes  and  45,250  engines,  while,  the  re- 
mainder would  be  used  in  the  construction  of  training- 
camps  and  the  training  of  a  large  number  of  aviators. 
Another  bill  relates  to  the  organization  and  personnel 
of   the    aerial    corps,   and   clothes    the   President   with 
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authority  to  obtain  the  necessary  men  by  draft,  if 
voluntary  enlistment  fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  75,000  men,  which  is  the  War  Department's  latest 
estimate. 

In  the  construction  of  the  required  number  of  air 
planes  and  engines,  the  War  Department  is  proposing 
to  utilize  the  facilities  of  several  of  the  largest  auto- 
mobile plants  in  the  country.  Already  representatives 
of  the  department  have  visited  these  plants  and  have 
begun  negotiations  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which 
the  airplanes  and  engines  can  be  turned  out  with  the 
greatest  possible  rapidity.  As  the  period  of  service- 
ability without  overhauling  of  an  airship  engine  is  only 
some  300  hours,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  each 
airplane  should  be  supplied  with  two  engines,  and  in 
view  of  the  large  number  to  be  utilized  in  France,  it  is 
regarded  as  highly  important  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  standardized  with  interchangeable  parts. 
The  airplanes  will  probably  be  of  at  least  three  types — 
for  instruction,  scouting,  and  actual  fighting,  the  last 
mentioned  type  being  the  heaviest  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing, in  addition  to  crew  and  armament,  considerable 
quantities  of  bombs  and  explosives. 

Airship  Engine  Problems 

No  decision  has  yet  been  reached  on  the  important 
question  as  to  whether  the  actual  construction  of  air- 
ship engines  will  be  deferred  until  a  standardized  type 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  advisory  committee  for 
aeronautics,  but  it  is  probable  that  at  least  one  type  of 
engine  now  in  use  will  be  employed  for  the  equipment  of 
such  aeroplanes  as  are  delivered  within  the  next  six 
months,  while  the  "All  America"  engine  will  be  utilized 
for  subsequent  deliveries. 

The  Navy  Department  has  taken  steps  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  output  of  submarine  chasers  to  be  armed 
with  machine  guns  and  weapons  of  larger  caliber,  and 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  near  future  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  small  light  vessels  of  the  chaser  type  may 
be  added  to  the  American  fleet  in  European  waters. 
The  first  of  the  standardized  chasers  has  successfully 
undergone  her  trial  runs  with  results  that  convince  the 
officials  that  a  type  of  great  value  in  the  fight  against 
submarines  has  been  produced.  Several  hundred  addi- 
tional vessels  are  now  under  construction  in  navy  yards 
and  private  plants  and  within  the  past  week  orders 
have  been  issued  almost  doubling  the  number  which 
will  be  turned  out  within  the  next  six  months.  The 
task  of  securing  engines  for  these  vessels  has  proven 
a  difficult  one,  as  the  Navy  Department,  for  obvious 
reasons,  does  not  wish  to  employ  too  many  different 
types.  It  has  been  necessary  to  purchase  engines  built 
by  several  manufacturers,  but  upon  similar  designs, 
and  a  fairly  satisfactory  number  have  been  procured. 
With  a  view  to  efficient  operation  and  quick  repair,  all 
submarine  chasers  sent  into  European  waters  will 
probably  be  equipped  with  the  same  type  of  engine. 

W.  L.  c. 


Ten  Miles  of  Welded  Pipe 


New  Company  Takes  Over  Snyder  Furnace 
Patents 

The  Industrial  Electric  Furnace  Co.,  an  Indiana 
corporation,  has  acquired  the  business  of  the  Snyder 
Electric  Furnace  Co.  and  the  Snyder  patents  and  de- 
signs of  electric  furnaces  and  processes.  The  directors 
of  the  new  company  are  Charles  B.  Sommers,  Stoughton 
A.  Fletcher  and  Charles  B.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis, 
and  F.  Von  Schlegell  and  F.  T.  Snyder,  of  Chicago. 

The  company  will  start  with  an  engineering  force 
and  will  take  up  the  manufacture  of  electric  furnaces 
for  steel  work,  will  enlarge  the  plant  at  Clearing  both 
for  electrometallurgical  developments  and  for  the  com- 
mercial production  of  electric  furnace  products.  Mr. 
Snyder,  who  will  be  interested  in  and  associated  with 
the  new  company  as  engineer  and  metallurgist,  has 
had  many  years  of  experience  in  the  electric  furnace 
field  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  Snyder  furnace.  The 
executive  officers  of  the  company  will  be  F.  Von  Schle- 
gell and  Charles  B.  Fletcher.  The  offices  will  be  at  53 
West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


To  make  10  miles  of  pipe  as  one  continuous  pipe, 
with  every  joint  leak-proof  and  trouble-proof  after 
being  buried   in  ice,  was   the  problem  that  confronted 


Ten  Miles  of  Pipe  in  the  lee  Skating  Ring  at  San  Francisco, 
Welded  from  Pieces  of  Used  Galvanized  Pipe 

the  builders  of  the  Winter  Garden  ice  rink  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Investigation  had  shown  that  in  many  ice  rinks 
where  ammonia  systems  were  built  with  screwed  fit- 
tings, leaks  frequently  developed  in  the  joints,  necessi- 
tating shutdowns  for  repairs.  Oxy-acetylene  welding 
by  the  Prest-0-Lite  process  was  used,  and  instead  of 
using  new  pipe,  55,000  ft.  of  2-in.  used  boiler  tubing 
was  purchased  at  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  over  the 
cost  of  new  galvanized  pipe.  The  floor  is  210  ft.  long 
and  90  ft.  wide,  and  there  are  some  2000  welded  joints. 
The  contractors  claim  the  work  was  done  by  average 
welders  and  that  the  cost  per  joint  was  approximately 
the  cost  of  an  ordinary  screw  connection.  The  rink 
has  been  in  operation  for  about  six  months,  and  the 
management  reports  that  not  a  leak  has  developed. 


Analyses  of  Ores 


Washington,  July  10. — With  a  view  to  correct- 
ing various  misapprehensions  which  appear  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  the  mining  public,  especially  in  the  West, 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  making  analyses  or  assays  of 
ores,  Director  Van  H.  Manning  of  the  bureau  has  made 
the  following  statement: 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  not  authorized  to  make 
analyses  or  assays  for  the  sole  benefit  of  private  parties, 
its  function  being  rather  to  investigate  problems  of 
general  interest  and  importance  to  the  mining  indus- 
try, and  to  publish  the  results  of  these  investigations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  the  general  public. 

"The  bureau,  however,  desires  to  assist  miners  and 
prospectors  in  every  way  possible,  and,  if  desired,  wilt 
be  glad  to  furnish  a  list  of  private  chemists  and  as- 
sayers  doing  this  kind  of  work.  In  supplying  such  a 
list,  the  bureau  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  recom- 
mend or  favor  any  particular  laboratory  or  individual, 
or  tests  made  by  these  laboratories. 


William  B.  Pollock  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
nearly  completed  the  erection  of  a  500-ton  blast  furnace 
for  the  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
This  new  stack  will  make  pig  iron  for  the  open-hearth 
steel  plant  of  the  company  at  Portsmouth.  The  Pollock 
company  also  has  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  large 
blast  furnace  for  the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Sakchi, 
India.  The  company  built  the  new  550-ton  blast  fur- 
nace for  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  Haselton, 
Ohio,  which  was  blown  in  recently. 
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IS  HOPING  FOR  HARMONY 


President    Wilson's    Attitude    on    Ship    Contro- 
versy— More  Money  Will  Be  Asked 

Washington,  July  10. — Congress  will  be  asked  for 
an  additional  $500,000,000  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  which  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  at  least  5,000,000  tons  dead  weight 
of  shipping  in  addition  to  vessels  already  under  con- 
struction for  private  account  which  will  be  taken  over 
by  the  Government.  The  original  allotment  carried 
by  the  war  budget  bill,  including  the  amount  actually 
appropriated  and  that  authorized  merely,  to  be  appro- 
priated hereafter,  was  $755,000,000,  so  that  the 
amended  project  involves  expenditures  aggregating 
more  than  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars.  Chairman 
Denman  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  a  supplemental  estimate  will  be  pre- 
pared, but  as  this  must  receive  the  President's  ap- 
proval, it  is  not  likely  to  be  forwarded  to  Congress  im- 
mediately, although  it  is  the  best  opinion  here  that 
the  Chief  Executive  will  ultimately  indorse  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  cost  of  the  emergency  fleet  of 
cargo  vessels.  The  question  as  to  whether  steel  or 
wood  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  additional 
2,000,000  tons  of  emergency  shipping,  is  not  at  issue 
in  this  connection.  Chairman  Denman,  in  an  informal 
statement  with  regard  to  the  board's  action,  says  that 
more  steel  contracts  can  be  placed  and  that  "the  vast 
resources  of  quick  wood  construction  are  far  from  ex- 
hausted." Many  wooden  ships,  he  says,  can  be  built 
having  greater  speed  than  the  majority  of  the  vessels 
now  crossing  the  war  zone. 

General  Goethals,  the  manager  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  declines  to  comment  upon  the  supple- 
mental estimate  for  funds  for  the  Shipping  Board. 
His  friends,  however,  express  the  opinion  that  the 
expansion  in  plans  of  the  board  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  early  determination  of  the  interesting 
question  as  to  who  is  to  exercise  supreme  authority  in 
the  construction  of  the  emergency  fleet,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that,  unless  the  President  clothes  him  with  full 
authority.  General  Goethals  will  tender  his  resignation. 
The  President  is  extremely  reluctant  to  take  any  action 
that  will  force  an  issue  between  Chairman  Denman 
and  General  Goethals  and  will  exhaust  every  resource 
to  keep  both  men  at  their  posts.  He  is  said  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  if  a  direct  issue  can  be  held  in  abey- 
ance until  the  bulk  of  the  contracts  for  vessels  have 
been  let  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  fixed 
a  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  as  to 
the  price  of  steel  plates  and  shapes,  the  strained  situa- 
tion in  the  Shipping  Board  will  relax  and  it  will  be 
practicable  for  both  Chairman  Denman  and  General 
Goethals  to  continue  in  office.  Both  officials  now  agree 
that  wooden  vessels  as  well  as  steel  should  be  built  to 
the  capacity  of  the  American  shipyards,  and  as  the 
question  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  steel  will  probably 
be  determined  by  the  President,  it  would  seem  possible 
that  all  controversial  issues  in  the  board  may  be  settled 
without  forcing  the  resignation  of  either  the  chairman 
of  the  board  or  the  general  manager  of  the  corporation. 


Large  Manganese  Ore  Imports  in  May 

Manganese  ore  imports  into  the  United  States  in 
May  were  the  largest  for  any  month  this  year  or  in 
many  months  previous.  The  total  was  81,269  gross 
tons,  bringing  the  total  to  June  1,  1917,  to  254,012  tons. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  50,802  tons  per  month  for  this 
year,  as  compared  with  48,026  tons  as  the  1916  monthly 
average,  then  the  record.  Thn  largest  previous  imports 
this  year  were  56,394  tons  in  March.  For  the  11  months 
ended  May  31,  1917,  the  total  imports  have  been  593,310 
tons  or  the  largest  for  any  similar  period,  even  ex- 
ceeding the  record  total  of  676,321  tons  in  all  of  1916. 


British  Steel  Exports  and  Imports  Grow- 
ing Despite  Submarines 

British  steel  exports  in  May  were  199,418  gross 
tons,  excluding  iron  ore  and  including  scrap,  which 
compares  with  180,869  tons  in  April.  The  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  restricted  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  May,  191G,  they  were  395,750  tons  and  in 
May,  1915,  they  were  267,524  tons.  The  May  exports 
rank  third  in  magnitude  for  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year,  with  the  average  to  June  1  at  203,377  tons 
per  month  as  compared  with  279,819  tons  per  month 
in  1916. 

Pig-iron  exports  in  May  were  60,644  tons  against 
51,041  tons  last  April  and  83,839  in  May,  1916.  Ferro- 
alloy exports,  largely  ferromanganese,  in  May  were 
nearly  50  per  cent  less  than  they  were  in  May,  1916, 
or  7557  tons  against  14,137  tons.  The  monthly  average 
to  June  1,  this  year,  has  been  9016  tons  as  compared 
with  11,260  tons  per  month  in  the  same  period  in  1916. 
May  exports  of  rails  were  only  1689  tons  and  were 
10,500  tons  less  to  June  1,  1917,  than  to  June  1,  1916. 
Steel-bar  exports  are  steadily  falling  off.  In  May  they 
were  only  19,537  tons  as  compared  with  27,840  tons  in 
April  this  year  and  80,205  tons  in  May,  1916.  The 
total  to  June  1,  1917,  or  150,969  tons,  is  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  exports  to  June  1,  1916. 

Imports  of  steel  in  May,  excluding  iron  ore  and  in- 
cluding scrap,  were  39,181  tons,  the  largest  since  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare  started.  Since  February 
imports  have  increased  from  27,428  tons  in  that  month 
to  39,181  tons  in  May.  The  average  to  June  1  was 
33,737  tons  and  the  May  imports  were  next  to  the 
largest  this  year.  Imports  this  year,  however,  are 
nearly  50  per  cent  less  than  in  the  same  period  in  1916 
when  the  average  to  June  1  was  64,649  tons  per  month. 

Both  manganese  ore  and  iron-ore  import  statistics 
for  May  are  not  given  this  time  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war. 


The  Tin-Plate  Situation 

The  Department  of  Commerce  announces  that  the 
committee  on  the  conservation  of  tin  plate  "recommends 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  that  inasmuch  as  the  patriotic  and  hearty 
response  to  the  previous  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee regarding  the  use  of  tin  plate  has  resulted  in 
material  relief  in  providing  cans  for  the  early  crop  of 
perishables,  tin-plate  manufacturers  no  longer  refrain 
from  shipments  of  plate  to  those  packers  making  their 
own  cans,  when  such  cans  are  likely  to  be  used  for  the 
packing  of  nonperishable  food  products."  The  com- 
mittee also  recommends  that  can  makers  no  longer  be 
required  to  withhold  shipments  of  cans  to  be  used  for 
the  conserving  of  food  products. 

Great  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  by  manufacturers  of  other  than  food  prod- 
ucts to  secure  permission  to  use  tin  plate  for  the  making 
of  containers.  In  many  cases  it  appears  that  none  of 
the  substitutes  suggested  by  the  Government,  such  as 
glass,  wood,  fiber,  paraffined  paper,  etc.,  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  these  manufacturers  who  are  threatened 
with  the  complete  loss  of  their  business  as  the  result  of 
the  tin-plate  situation.  While  the  officials  regret  the 
conditions  that  have  developed  as  the  result  of  the  tin- 
plate  control,  there  is  nothing  that  can  now  be  done  to 
remedy  the  matter. 


The  American  Locomotive  Co.  formally  took  pos- 
session on  July  2  of  the  Seaboard  Steel  Casting  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.,  which  it,  recently  purchased  from  the 
Penn-Seaboard  Steel  Corporation.  The  name  Seaboard 
will  be  retained  and  the  plant  will  be  known  henceforth 
as  the  Seaboard  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.  There  are  to  be  no  changes  in  the  works  or  office 
management.  Everett  Sproul  will  continue  as  works 
manager,  and  David  G.  Stokes  in  charge  of  the  office. 


The  name  of  Kusrel-Miner-Morse,  Inc.,  Erie,  Pa., 
dealer  in  iron  and  steel  products,  has  been  changed  to 
Miner-Morse  Corporation. 


Hilb  &  Bauer,  Cincinnati,  scrap  merchants,  have 
removed  their  offices  from  the  fifteenth  floor  of  the 
Union  Trust  Building  to  larger  quarters  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  that  building. 
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NAVAL  PROJECTILE  PLANT 


Plans  Have  Been  Prepared — Bids  on  Machinery 
Are  Received 

Washington,  July  10. — Plans  and  specifications  for 
the  naval  projectile  plant  to  be  erected  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  have  been  completed  and  bids  for  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  will  be  opened  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  of  the  Navy  Department  July  16.  The 
plant  was  appropriated  for  in  the  last  annual  appro- 
priation act  and  will  be  located  on  the  tract  of  land 
acquired  by  the  Government  for  the  projected  armor 
plant  factory.  The  original  intention  to  push  the  con- 
struction of  the  armor  factory  ahead  of  the  projectile 
plant  has  been  abandoned  and  there  is  now  little  pros- 
pect that  the  building  of  the  armor  factory  will  be 
undertaken  in  the  near  future.  The  projectile  plant, 
however,  will  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  the  Navy  Department  announces  that  no  bid  will 
be  considered  that  is  based  upon  a  time  of  completion 
of  more  than  365  calendar  days. 

With  a  view  to  equipping  the  projectile  factory  as 
soon  as  the  buildings  are  ready,  the  Navy  Department 
has  solicited  and  received  bids  on  the  principal  items 
of  machinery  to  be  used.  The  schedule  includes  the 
following  items,  and  while  the  awards  have  not  yet 
been  made,  the  name  of  the  lowest  bidder  in  each  case 
is  here  presented: 

One  3000-ton  straight  hydraulic  (no  steam)  piercing  press, 
including  hydraulic  intensifler.  Lowest  bidder,  United  Engi- 
neering &  Foundry  Co.,   Pittsburgh,   $99,400. 

Two  500-ton  hydraulic  piercing  presses.  United  Engineer- 
ing &  Foundry  Co.,  $23,750. 

Four  motor  driven  hydraulic  pumps.  Edward  J.  Smith, 
agent,  Washington,  $41,825. 

Three  6-ton  electric  furnaces.  American  Bridge  Co., 
Washington,   $45,500. 

Two  6000-lb.  ingot  manipulators.  Wellman-Seaver-Mor- 
n-An  Co.,  Cleveland,   $21,600. 

Two  40-in.  heavy-type,  rapid-production,  shell  stock,  cold- 
saw  cutting-ofE  machine,  with  direct-connected  motor  drive, 
linkling  jigs,  and  stock-feed  devices.  Newton  Machine  Tool 
Works,  I'hiladelphia,  $3,290. 

Four  36-in.  by  14 -ft.  double  back-geared  engine  lathe.s. 
Brown  &  Zortman  Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  $2,037. 

Seventeen  30-in.  by  16-ft.  heavy  projectile  turning  lathes. 
Himoff  Machine  Co.,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  $4,540. 

Twelve  30-in.  by  18-ft.  heavy  projectile  boring  lathes. 
Himoff  Machine  Co.,   $5,15^0. 

Four  36-in.  by  14-ft.  triple-geared  lathes.  Niles-Bement- 
I'ond  Co..  New  York,   $6,550. 

Eleven  36-in.  by  20-ft.  triple-geared  lathes.  Houston, 
Stanwood  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  $6,425. 

Three  24-in.  heavy  duty  turret  machines,  motor  driven. 
Steinle  Turret  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  $5,198. 

Four  24-in.  heavy  duty  turret  machines,  motor  driven. 
.Swind  Machinery  Co.,  Philadelphia,   $5,717. 

Four  heavy  duty  combination  thread-milling  and  turret 
machines.      Swind   Machinery   Co.,   $5,099. 

Four  heavy  duty  combination  thread-milling  and  turret 
machines.     Swind  Machinery  Co.,  $5,430. 

Three  heavy  duty  combination  thread-milling  and  turret 
machines.      Swind   Machinery   Co.,    $4,677. 

Two  forging  hammers,  one  of  1100  lb.  and  one  of  2500  11). 
-Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York,  $6,178. 

While  the  bids  received  for  this  machinery  compare 
very  favorably  with  current  prices  for  similar  equip- 
ment for  private  establishments  and  for  export,  they 
will  materially  exceed  the  allotment  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  these  fixtures,  and  the  Department  is  in  a 
serious  quandary  as  to  the  best  method  of  meeting  the 
situation.  It  is  not  regarded  as  advisable  at  this  time 
to  seek  a  larger  appropriation  at  the  hands  of  Congress, 
which  might  open  up  the  long-standing  controversy 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  Navy  Department's  policy 
of  manufacturing  projectiles  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Department  will  seek,  through  nego- 
tiation, to  secure  lower  prices  for  this  equipment  and 
it  is. more  than  likely  the  purchase  of  the  least  essential 
items  will  be  postponed  until  other  funds  are  available. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  plant  are  four  in 
number,  including  a  machine  shop,  a  foundry  and  forge 
shop,  a  heat  treatment  shop,  and  a  lavatory  and  locker 


building.  The  Department  hopes  to  include  the  four 
buildings  in  a  single  contract.  The  machine  shop  will 
be  111  by  402  ft.  and  will  consist  of  a  main  span  with 
a  side  span  on  each  side  and  a  lean-to  extending  along 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  side  spans.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tool  room  at  one  end  there  will  be  no  dividing 
partitions.  Girders  will  be  required  for  overhead 
traveling  bridge  cranes  in  each  span.  The  building, 
supported  on  concrete  foundations,  will  have  structural 
steel  frame,  concrete  foundation  and  base  course,  hol- 
low tile  block  belt  courses  and  pilasters,  steel  sash  for 
window  areas,  built-up  roof  covering  over  gypsum  com- 
position or  concrete  slab  roofs.  The  floor  will  be  all 
concrete. 

The  foundry  and  forge  shop  building,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  will  be  560  feet  long  by  135  feet  wide  and 
will  consist  of  a  main  span  flanked  by  side  spans.  The 
general  construction,  window  areas,  roof,  etc.,  will  be 
similar  to  the  machine  shop  building.  The  sides  and 
ends  of  the  building  will  be  left  open  for  a  height  of 
several  feet  above  the  base  course  and  no  floor  will  be 
required. 

The  heat  treatment  building  will  be  92  by  153  ft. 
and  will  consist  of  two  spans  with  a  line  of  interior 
columns.  The  construction  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  machine  shop  and  foundry  and  forge  shop. 

The  lavatory  and  locker  building  will  be  75  by  12  ft. 
and  will  be  a  one-story,  hollow  tile  block  structure  on 
concrete  footings  and  foundation  wall.  Window  sills 
and  lintels  will  be  reinforced  concrete.  The  floors  will 
be  concrete  and  the  interior  walls  will  be  plastered. 

The  bill  of  materials  for  the  four  buildings  will  in- 
clude considerable  quantities  of  iron  and  steel,  including 
the  following  items: 

Reinforcing  steel,  38  tons ;  cast  iron  drainage  pipe  with 
fittings,  6  in.  to  12  in.,  4044  lin.  ft.  ;  steel  pipe  for  down- 
spouts, with  all  fittings,  4  in.  to  6  in.,  3318  ft.  ;  structural 
steel,  2330  tons;  steel  sash,  walls  (pivoted  and  fixed),  5620 
sq.  ft.  ;  steel  sash,  monitor  (top  hung),  11,350  ft.  ;  steel  doors, 
2129  sq.  ft.  ;  steel  stairs,  12,200  lb.  ;  pipe  railing,  30  lin.  ft.  ; 
wire  partitons,  doors  and  frames,  3190  sq.  ft.  ;  steel  rails  for 
railroad  tracks,  new  80-lb.,  A.  S.  C.  E.,  158  tons ;  steel  ties, 
splice  bars,   bolts,  nuts,   frogs,   switches,   etc.,   35   tons. 

W.  L.  C. 


Brass  Manufacturers  Meet 

The  summer  meeting,  June  25  to  28,  at  Hotel  Hol- 
lenden,  Cleveland,  of  the  National  Association  of  Brass 
Manufacturers  was  largely  attended  and  several  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  the  members  were  acted  upon. 
The  association  discussed  freight  equalization  and  a 
zone  chart  showing  the  correct  freight  equalization  of 
every  shipping  point  and  destination  in  the  United 
States  was  presented.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee  comprising  Messrs.  Johnson  of  Illinois, 
Gillette  of  Pennsylvania  and  Harper  of  Wisconsin, 
The  possibility  of  removing  the  technical  specifications 
now  applying  on  Government  purchases  of  brass  goods 
was  discussed  at  some  length  and  the  matter  referred 
to  the  committee  on  standardization. 

The  members  expressed  by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
their  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  cost  committee 
which  submitted  a  final  preliminary  report  that  was 
notable  in  its  completeness  and  thoroughness.  The  com- 
mittee included  Messrs.  Burleigh,  H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co., 
Decatur,  111.;  Whitaker,  L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago; 
and  Sanders,  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Sept.  27 
and  28,  1917. 


The  Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  recently 
absorbed  the  new  works  of  the  Syracuse  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  and  the  latter  ceases  to  exist  as  a  separate  unit. 
It  is  a  large  and  finely  equipped  crucible  steel  and  roll- 
ing mill  plant,  adjoining  the  Halcomb  unit,  and  the 
merger  makes  the  operation  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 


The  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  its  New  York  office  to  Suite 
2236,  Woolworth  Building,  233  Broadway. 
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The  Embargo  on  Exports 

If  the  embargo  on  exports  proclaimed  by  the 
President  were  strictly  enforced  as  to  iron  and  steel 
exports  to  neutral  countries  it  would  not  materially 
affect  the  trade.  Exports  to  belligerents,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  are  to  be  encouraged.  The  iron  and 
steel  items  involved  are  scrap,  pig  iron,  billets, 
structural  shapes,  ship  plates  and  ferromanganese. 
The  neutrals  are  not  iron  and  steel  producing  coun- 
tries, to  any  extent,  hence  do  not  need  scrap,  pig 
iron,  billets  or  ferromanganese,  as  they  would  have 
no  means  of  utilizing  them.  Information  has  been 
collated  at  Washington  showing  that  Sweden  has  ex- 
ported large  quantities  of  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  to 
Germany,  and  has  imported  some  pig  iron  from  the 
United  States.  While  it  is  important  that  our  con- 
tribution to  Sweden's  ability  to  supply  Germany 
with  ore  and  pig  iron  be  discontinued,  the  quantity 
to  be  released  is  an  insignificant  portion  of  our  pro- 
duction, as  our  pig  iron  exports  to  Sweden  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  were  only  16,000  tons. 

It  is  only  in  the  highly  finished  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel  that  our  exports  to  neutral  countries 
have  lately  been  of  moment,  typewriters  and  sewing 
machines  being  conspicuous  examples,  but  even  in 
these  our  exports  to  the  European  Allies  have  great- 
ly preponderated. 

Our  iron  and  steel  exports  to  the  European  Al- 
lies, it  must  be  remembered,  are  by  no  means  all  our 
exports  to  the  allied  belligerents.  We  have  had 
large  exports  to  Canada  and  Japan.  There  have 
been  considerable  exports  of  such  items  as  locomo- 
tives, cast-iron  pipe,  structural  shapes,  etc.,  to  Cuba, 
but  Cuba  is  one  of  our  Allies. 

As  scrap,  pig  iron  and  billets  do  not  go  to  neu- 
trals because  they  cannot  utilize  them,  so  also  the 
two  finished  steel  products  included  in  the  embargo 
have  not  been  passing  to  neutrals  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, the  exports  being  chiefly  to  the  European  Al- 
lies, particularly  England,  and  to  Canada  and 
Japan. 

An  important  result  expected  from  the  embargo 
is  the  diversion  of  some  ocean  shipping  to  trade  with 
the  Allies  instead  of  neutrals.  Observing  the  sta- 
tistics of  vessels  cleared  from  the  United  States  in 
the  ten  months  ended  April,  1916,  and  the  similar 
period  ended  last  April,  it  is  rather  significant  that 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  embarked  for  Denmark  and 
the  Netherlands  has  materially  increased.    Spain  is 


another  European  neutral,  and  the  tonnage  for 
Spain  decreased  28  per  cent.  The  only  certain  dif- 
ference is  that  Spain  is  not  contiguous  to  Germany^ 
Apart  from  the  questionable  vessel  movement 
between  the  United  States  and  neutrals  contiguous^ 
to  Germany,  the  shipping  statistics  show  clearly  the 
large  vessel  tonnage  that  in  the  exigencies  of  war 
can  be  diverted  to  carrying  our  goods  to  our  Euro- 
pean Allies.  The  following  figures  represent  the  net 
vessel  tonnage  cleared  from  the  United  States  in* 
ten  months'  periods: 

Ten  Months  Ended  April. 
1916  1917 

American     14,053,673  15,127,132: 

Foreign    27,756,750  27,414,270 

Total    41,810,423  42,541,402- 

Thus  the  foreign  vessel  tonnage  slightly  de- 
creased, but  the  total  increased,  by  reason  of  the 
large  increase  in  vessels  of  American  registry.  A 
comparison  of  figures  for  April  alone,  1916  and  1917, 
shows  the  same  trend.  The  distribution  of  the  ton- 
nage was  approximately  as  follows:  Europe,  37  per 
cent. ;  North  America,  51  per  cent. ;  South  America,. 
5  per  cent. ;  other  continents,  6  per  cent.  The  clear- 
ings for  North  American  ports,  of  course,  represent 
a  large  percentage  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
the  trip.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  remains 
quite  a  good  supply  of  vessel  tonnage  for  carrying- 
supplies  to  our  Allies  in  Europe. 


Price  Fixing  and  Maximum  Output 

In  every  boom  in  the  American  iron  trade,  as 
successive  high  prices  were  reached  additional  ca- 
pacity has  been  brought  into  operation  which  could 
only  become  active  under  high-pressure  prosperity.. 
That  is  just  what  has  been  happening  under  the- 
soaring  war  prices  for  steel  and  pig  iron  in  the  past 
year.  But  the  basic  facts  in  such  a  wheeling  into- 
line  of  the  least  fit  of  the  country's  iron  and  steel 
producers  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  such  an  at- 
tempt as  is  now  being  made  at  Washington  to  reg- 
ulate war-time  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  costs  of 
large  producers.  It  has  been  the  history  of  every 
iron  trade  boom  that  just  as  each  new  height  in 
the  ascent  of  prices  automatically  brought  in  more 
high-cost  capacity,  the  reverse  operation  set  in. 
when  the  break  came,  the  less  fit  furnaces  and  roll- 
ing mills  dropping  out  as  prices  fell. 

The  fixing  of  prices  materially  lower  than  the 
level  to  which  war  demand  has  pushed  iron  and 
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steel  products  would  tend  to  produce,  in  the  midst 
of  war  prosperity,  the  very  effect  which  has  been 
so  familiar  in  the  natural  reaction  from  every  trade 
boom.  Production  at  low  cost  works  would  con- 
tinue in  full  volume,  but  works  with  the  highest 
cost  would  be  forced  out,  at  least  until  readjust- 
ment had  worked  down  the  line  of  labor  and  raw 
material  costs. 

Whether  Congress  gets  under  the  load  or 
whether  it  is  put  upon  the  President,  added  to  the 
heavy  burdens  he  now  carries,  or  delegated  to  those 
he  might  appoint,  price  fixing  in  the  present  crisis 
is  the  greatest  economic  problem  with  which  any 
government  has  been  called  on  to  deal.  Unreason- 
able prices  must  not  be  paid  for  what  is  requireo 
to  carry  on  the  war,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
must  be  no  impairment  of  the  country's  financial  or 
industrial  power,  and  every  resource  of  production 
must  be  kept  at  the  highest  pitch.  Eagerness  to 
make  a  record  for  "saving"  so  many  million  dollars 
— saving  it  by  taking  from  one  class  of  producers 
profits  which  would  come  to  them  in  an  unregu- 
lated and  hence  competitive  market — can  bring 
prices  down  effectively,  but  the  advantage  would  be 
dearly  bought  if  output  were  lessened  and  further 
increase  in  steel-making  capacity  at  the  high  prices 
that  must  now  be  paid  for  such  increases  were  pre- 
vented. 

Great  Britain  got  behind  her  steel  industry  in 
many  cases  to  the  extent  of  making  enormous  ad- 
vances for  the  building  of  new  capacity  at  high 
level  war  prices.  To-day  contracts  for  new  open- 
hearth  steel  works  in  this  country  represent  in 
some  cases  three  times  the  amounts  paid  for  like 
capacity  early  last  year.  Yet  all  such  building  car- 
ries the  risk  of  having  a  surplus  of  high  cost  blast 
furnaces  and  steel  works  after  the  war.  The 
British  Government  has  taken  that  risk  in  large 
measure  in  building  up  steel  capacity  there  from 
7,500,000  tons  a  year  to  over  10,000,000  tons  a  year, 
with  12,000,000  tons  to  be  reached  by  another  year, 
so  that  "control  prices"  for  British  steel  do  not 
represent  anything  like  the  "saving"  that  appears 
on  their  face. 

It  is  vastly  more  important  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry be  stimulated  to  the  largest  possible  output 
than  that  a  certain  number  of  dollars  be  taken  by 
the  Government  from  the  prices  which  manufac- 
turing consumers  are  paying  in  the  open  market. 
There  is  no  question  that  $4  is  an  exorbitant  price 
for  sufl[icient  ferromanganese  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  ton  of  steel ;  but  it  took  an  exorbitant  price  for 
ferromanganese  to  stimulate  manganese  mining  in 
the  United  States  to  the  point  of  making  possible 
an  80,000-ton  output  for  1917,  whereas  before  de- 
pendence on  outside  supplies  was  complete.  The 
manganese  situation  is  not  paralleled  in  the  market 
for  finished  steel,  it  is  true,  but  it  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  point  that  the  fixing  of  prices  in  war 
time,  using  prices  before  the  war  as  a  basis,  is 
highly  charged  with  possibilities  of  industrial  de- 
rangement. 

There  is  little  need  to  argue  for  some  form  of 
regulation  of  iron  and  steel  markets  in  view  of  the 
runaway  condition  apparent  in  the  past  three 
months.  Producers  are  fully  alive  to  the  dangers 
of  excessive  prices.  But  as  between  direct  action 
of  Government  authorities  and  action  by  the  pro- 


ducers under  Government  sanction,  the  former  has 
decidedly  more  possibilities  of  harm.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  mistakes  will  be  made  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  but  a  dictatorship  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  iron  and  steel  values  is  a  monumental  mis- 
take that  would  do  far-reaching  and  incalculable 
harm. 

New  Leadership  Needed 

When  a  man  becomes  obsessed  by  the  belief 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try is  being  willfully  and  maliciously  oppressed  in 
a  manner  akin  to  the  oppression  which  has  dis- 
graced some  of  the  autocracies  of  the  old  world, 
he  is  in  danger  of  getting  a  distorted  view  of 
events  at  home  and  of  seeming  to  align  himself  in 
sympathy  with  the  worst  forms  of  law-breakers. 
This  was  illustrated  last  week  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  when  at  the  reception  to  the  Russian 
mission  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Samuel  Gompers 
engaged  in  a  controversy  in  regard  to  the  recent 
race  riots  in  East  St.  Louis. 

While  the  reception  was  not  the  place  for  dis- 
cussing the  sins  of  omission  or  commission  of  any 
Americans,  Col.  Roosevelt  expressed  the  opinioi,; 
of  a  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen  when  he  de- 
clared that,  whether  there  was  provocation  or 
not,  the  race  riots  were  waged  with  such  appalling 
brutality  as  to  leave  a  stain  on  the  American  name. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gompers,  in  this  case  as 
sometimes  in  the  past,  came  very  near  to  apologiz- 
ing for  crime.  While  he  expressed  detestation  of 
all  brutal  conduct,  Mr,  Gompers  asserted  that  "the 
luring  of  these  colored  men  to  East  St.  Louis  is 
on  a  par  with  the  behavior  of  the  brutal  reaction- 
ary and  tyrannous  forces  that  existed  in  Russia." 
No  wonder  this  assertion  was  vigorously  de- 
nounced by  Col.  Roosevelt,  who  said  that  "the 
riots  took  place  in  a  northern  State  where  the 
whites  outrank  the  negroes  twenty  to  one"  and 
that  "if  in  that  State  the  white  men  can't  protect 
their  rights  by  their  votes  against  an  insignificant 
minority,  and  have  to  protect  them  by  the  murder 
of  women  and  children,  then  the  people  of  the 
State  which  sent  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency must  bow  their  heads." 

The  facts  are  that  the  negroes  were  not  "lured" 
to  East  St.  Louis  or  induced  to  go  there  by  any 
promise  that  was  not  fulfilled.  There  was  a  de- 
mand for  labor  which,  five  or  six  years  ago — long 
before  the  strikes  of  the  past  few  months — caused 
negroes  to  move  from  the  South  to  East  St.  Louis, 
where  they  earned  much  higher  wages  than  they 
had  ever  been  paid  in  their  old  homes.  They  sent 
word  to  their  friends  in  the  South  that  they  had 
found  a  place  where  they  earned  wages  higher 
than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of.  Naturally  the  mi- 
gration increased  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  trouble  arose  between  whites  and  blacks  for 
various  reasons;  but  there  was  absolutely  no  jus- 
tification for  the  riots  nor  had  Mr.  Gompers  any 
for  the  attitude  he  took  in  his  controversy  with 
Col.  Roosevelt. 

Since  the  United  States  entered  the  great  war 
Mr.  Gompers  has  occupied  a  high  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  and  frequently  his  in- 
fluence has  been  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Much  that  he  has  done  in  opposition  to 
the  plans  of  labor  agitators  has  been  admirable. 
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but  now  and  then  the  old  Gompers — the  Gompers 
who  defended  the  dynamiters  and  accused  their 
prosecutors  a  few  years  ago,  the  Gompers  who  a 
few  months  ago  declared  that  he  would  defy  law 
and  courts  if  his  ideas  of  the  rights  of  railroad 
employees  were  not  upheld — appears  and  exercises 
a  malign  influence,  showing  the  imperative  need 
of  wiser  leadership  of  workingmen,  leadership 
which  will  uphold  law  always  and  never  apologize 
for  crime. 


The  Stimulus  to  Manganese  Mining 

A  predicted  output  of  nearly  80,000  tons  of 
high  grade  manganese  ore  in  the  United  States 
this  year,  or  nearly  nine  times  the  1915  produc- 
tion, moves  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  say  that  "the  manganese  situation 
in  this  country  is  most  encouraging  and  that  this 
output,  which  is  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  pres- 
ent large  demand  of  the  steel  industry,  is  simply 
another  expression  of  how  America  is  meeting 
the  present  crisis  in  American  fashion." 

But  the  steel  industry's  actual  needs  in  man- 
ganese ore  for  1917,  if  all  the  ferromanganese  were 
made  in  this  country,  would  be  not  less  than  775,- 
000  to  800,000  tons.  Thus  the  expected  domestic 
output  this  year  is  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  necessary,  instead  of  approximately  20 
per  cent,  or  not  much  more  than  enough  to  run 
the  country's  steel  industry  for  one  month.  Our 
present  consumption  is  about  28,000  tons  of  ferro- 
manganese per  month,  requiring  70,000  tons  of 
ore  to  make  it. 

While  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  total 
requirements,  this  unusual  domestic  production  is 
a  welcome  acquisition  to  the  country's  imports  of 
manganese  ores  and  metals.  We  are  not  so  sure 
that  Secretary  Lane  has  rightly  judged  in  saying 
that  this  result  is  largely  due  to  "better  financing 
and  better  engineering  of  the  industry."  It  is 
rather  due  to  the  fact  that  ferromanganese  brings 
in  the  market  to-day  a  price  about  ten  times  that 
which  prevailed  before  the  war.  The  pockety  de- 
posits in  various  parts  of  the  country  would  have 
lacked  neither  financing  nor  engineering  years 
ago,  with  a  submarine  war  to  make  the  price. 


Sulphur  in  Steel  Castings 

Apparently  taking  the  view  that  sulphur,  even 
in  a  small  percentage,  is  detrimental  to  steel  cast- 
ings, the  Navy  Department  has  decided  to  manu- 
facture such  castings  for  itself  by  the  only  process 
on  a  small  scale  which  will  regularly  insure  low 
sulphur  content.  It  will  al.so  use  this  process  for 
making  some  of  its  own  projectiles  at  its  new 
plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  As  announced  last 
week,  the  Department  is  about  to  install  six  6-ton 
electric  furnaces  at  various  plants,  of  which  some 
are  now  using  the  converter  process  for  small 
castings.  The  Canadian  Government  some  months 
ago  gave  orders  for  electric  furnaces  but  on  a 
larger  scale. 

The  most  recent  specifications  of  the  Navy  for 
steel  castings,  as  given  on  another  page,  call  for 
a  sulphur  content  of  not  over  0.05  per  cent  in  all 
grades  but  one.  In  some  former  specifications 
this  limit  was  0.07  per  cent.     It  is  known  that  a 


0.05  per  cent  limit  is  impossible  to  meet  in  many 
cases,  and  it  is  also  acknowledged  that  not  infre- 
quently the  rule  has  been  waived  so  that  pro- 
ducers could  furnish  the  Government  with  the 
castings  desired.  This  has  been  true  particularly 
in  recent  months  when  producing  conditions  have 
been  such  as  to  increase  rather  than  lower  the 
sulphur  content  of  steel.  The  Navy  itself,  in  all 
probability,  has  been  unable  to  meet  its  own  spe- 
cifications on  small  castings. 

Evidently  as  a  result  of  the  Navy's  move  to 
make  its  own  castings  by  the  low  sulphur  process, 
there  has  been  a  sudden  demand  by  other  pro- 
ducers for  electric  furnaces  for  the  same  purpose 
— a  demand  so  great  that  it  has  been  impossible 
by  one  large  electric  furnace  interest  to  meet  it. 
Whether  sulphur  is  actually  detrimental  to  steel 
is  a  disputed  question.  In  steel  castings  there  is 
always  the  chance  that  it  may  be,  because  of 
cracks  due  to  red  shortness — defects  which  can 
only  be  partly  removed  by  welding.  In  any  case, 
the  development  referred  to  is  another  evidence 
of  the  growing  commercial  importance  of  electric 
steel  which  is  advancing  by  remarkable  strides  in 
the  United  States  and  England. 


Decrease  in  Steel  Corporation's  Orders 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  monthly 
statement  shows  unfilled  orders  on  its  books  as  of  June 
30  of  11,383,287  tons,  which  is  a  decrease  of  503,304  ton.s 
from  those  reported  May  31.  The  June  report  is  the 
smallest  since  last  November,  when  the  total  on  Nov. 
30,  1916,  was  11,058,542  tons.  It  is,  however,  over  twice 
the  unfilled  orders  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1915, 
when  they  were  4,678,196  tons.  The  following  table 
gives  the  unfilled  tonnage  at  the  end  of  each  month  from 
January,  1914: 

1917  1916               19irj               1914 

January     11,474,054  7,922,767  4,248,571  4,613,680 

February     11,576,697  8,568,966  4,345,371  5,026,440 

March    11,711,644  9,331,001  4,255,749  4,653,825 

April     12,183,083  9,829,551  4,162,244  4,277,068 

May    11,886,591  9,937,798  4,264,598  3,998,160 

June     11,383,287  9,640,458  4,678,196  4,032,857 

July    9,593,592  4,928,540  4,158,589 

Augrust     9,660,357  4,908,445  4,213,331 

September     9,522,584  5,317,618  2,787,667 

October    10,015,260  6,165,452  3,461,097 

November    11,058,542  7,189,489  3,324,592 

December    11,547,286  7,806,220  3,836,643 


Iron  and  Steel  Dictatorship  Not  Likely 
Washington,  July  11  (,By  Wire). — So  much  op- 
position has  developed  in  the  Senate  to  the  provisions 
of  the  food  control  bill  giving  the  President  power  to 
regulate  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  iron  and 
steel,  copper,  lead  and  other  commodities  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  decided  to  recast  the  bill  and 
is  now  at  work  upon  a  substitute  draft.  This  will  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  completed  and  taken 
up  in  place  of  the  measure  now  under  consideration, 
which  was  fully  described  in  The  Iron  Age  last  week. 
There  is  a  fair  prospect  that  iron  and  steel  and  other 
metals  will  be  excluded  from  the  new  draft. 


Large  Decrease  in  British  Exports  of  Sheets  and 

Tin  Plates 

The  extent  to  which  the  export  business  of  Great 
Britain  in  galvanized  sheets  and  tin  plates  has  declined 
since  the  war  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  all  in 
gross  tons: 

Galvanized  Tin  Black 

Sheets  Plates         Sheets 

To  May  1,   1917 9,250  60,328  4,614 

To  May  1,1916 57,447  116,379  69,570 

To  May  1,  1915 110,797  130,622  12,554 

The  average  value  of  galvanized  sheets  per  ton  in 
1915  was  $64.10;  for  1916,  $118.63,  and  for  1917, 
$121.91. 
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EXCESSIVE  NEGRO  MIGRATION 


Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense  Warns  Against 
Artificial  Movement  of  Population 

Samuel  Insull,  Chicago,  chairman  Illinois  State 
Council  of  Defense,  following  the  recurrence  of  the 
race  riots  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  many  lives  and  the  destruction  of  much  prop- 
erty, ordered  the  printing  and  distribution  in  pamphlet 
form  of  a  report  based  on  an  investigation  which  the 
council  had  made  of  conditions  in  East  St.  Louis.  One 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  investigators  was 
that  the  migration  of  any  class  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  should  follow  natural  lines.  In 
part  the  report  says: 

"The  information  obtained  establishes  that  the  riots 
were  due  to  the  excessive  and  abnormal  number  of 
negroes  then,  and  for  some  months  past,  in  East  St. 
Louis.  The  feeling  against  the  colored  people  origi- 
nated in  two  sources — social  and  labor.  There  was  re- 
sentment that  the  colored  people,  having  overcrowded 
their  quarters,  were  spreading  out  into  sections  of  the 
city  regarded  as  exclusively  the  precincts  of  the  white 
people.  The  colored  men,  large  numbers  of  whom  had 
been  induced  there  and  who  could  find  no  jobs  in  their 
desperate  need  were  preventing  desired  improvements 
being  made  by  labor  and  threatening  the  existing  stand- 
ards of  labor,  and  the  white  men  were  resenting  it.  *  *  * 

"It  was  alleged  that  employers  had  had  meetings  to 
arrange  a  program  of  importation  of  the  Southern 
negroes,  and  that  the  larger  employers  of  the  city  had 
collectively  been  responsible.  The  managers  of  all  the 
larger  industries  of  the  city  were  examined,  and  all  de- 
nied any  collusion,  or  knowledge  of  the  campaign  con- 
ducted in  the  South  to  bring  negroes  to  East  St.  Louis. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  these  managers  were 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  surplus  of  labor,  and  the 
force  of  motive  points  in  their  direction." 

Publicity  the  Cure 

The  council's  committee  on  labor  made  these  recom- 
mendations: 

"L  That  the  widest  publicity  be  given  to  the  situa- 
tion at  East  St.  Louis  through  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  through  the  respective  State  councils  of 
defense,  that  the  danger  in  the  situations  of  this  kind 
may  be  mads  apparent  to  the  South  and  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  North,  to  the  end  that  migration  of  the 
Southern  negroes  may  be  discouraged  before  other  out- 
breaks of  a  similar  nature  occur. 

"2.  That  migration  of  any  class  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  be  allowed  to  flow  along  natural 
lines  that  the  equilibrium  of  population  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed; that  the  severest  condemnation  should  be  visited 
upon  those  who  undertake  to  promote  any  artificial 
movement  of  population,  because  such  artificial  move- 
ment is  sure  to  result  in  friction,  and  now  more  than 
ever  should  friction  be  avoided. 

"'.i.  That  the  problems  of  shifting  labor  where  labor 
is  needed  during  the  war  be  handled  by  the  various 
State  councils  of  defense,  in  conjunction  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  in  connection  with  those  re- 
sponsible officers  of  the  labor  movement  who  are  daily 
showing  their  patriotism  in  endeavoring  to  restrain  in- 
dustrial strife,  and  in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  the  United  States  and  similar  departments 
of  the  States.  It  is  anticipated  that  if  this  is  done  that 
labor  can  be  shifted  to  where  it  is  needed  with  sole  ref- 
erence to  the  benefit  of  industry  as  well  as  the  workers 
themselves,  and  consequently  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation." 
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The  Nagle  Steel  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  has  commenced 
operation  of  the  new  plate  mill  formerly  used  by  the 
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Will  Build  Large  Plant 

Pittsburgh,  July  11  (By  I^tre).— The  National 
Tube  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  has  started  work  on  the  erection 
of  a  large  plant  at  its  by-product  coke  ovens  at  Lorain, 
Ohio,  for  the  production  of  benzol  and  toluol. 


Steel  Exports  to  Be  Controlled  July  15 

How  Licenses  Are  to  Be  Obtained— 
The  Question  of  Plates  for  Japan— Allies 
Purchasing  Commission  to  Be  Organized 


Washington,  July  10. — The  exportation  of  the  most 
important  products  of  the  United  States,  including  lead- 
ing items  of  iron  and  steel,  will  pass  under  Government 
control  on  July  15,  pursuant  to  a  proclamation  just 
issued  by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  recently  enacted  espionage  law.  Every  shipper  of 
the  commodities  listed  by  the  President  will  be  required 
to  obtain  a  license  and  his  application  therefor  will  be 
passed  upon  by  the  Experts  Council  or  its  representa- 
tives. No  more  sweeping  innovation  in  the  exercise  of 
governmental  authority  has  occurred  since  the  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany,  and  as  the  objects 
sought  to  be  attained  are  manifold  and  of  a  far-reach- 
ing consequence  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Council's  policy  will  be  awaited  with  the 
liveliest  interest  by  producers  and  consumers  alike  in  all 
the  affected  trades. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products  Listed 

By  the  terms  of  the  President's  proclamation  licenses 
will  be  required  for  the  exportation  of  coal,  coke,  fuel 
oils,  kerosene  and  gasoline,  including  bunkers;  food 
grains,  flour  and  meal  therefrom;  fodder  and  feeds; 
meat  and  fats;  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  ship  plates  and 
structural  shapes,  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel;  ferroman- 
ganese;  fertilizers;  arms,  ammunition  and  explosives. 

The  objects  of  the  control  of  these  producers  are 
three-fold:  first,  to  conserve  the  supplies  of  these  com- 
modities for  the  consumers  and  the  industries  of  the 
United  States;  second,  to  prevent  these  articles  from 
finding  their  way  to  the  common  enemy;  and  third,  to 
secure  the  equitable  distribution  among  the  Allies  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war  with  Germany  of  any 
surplus  not  needed  in  this  country.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  Government  has  developed  no  altruistic  plans 
with  reference  to  supplying  neutral  nations  with  these 
commodities  and  the  flow  thereof  to  such  nations  will 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  war  necessities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies,  and,  to  a  very  slight  ex- 
tent only,  upon  the  commercial  demand. 

Plates  to  Japan  May  Be  Checked 

The  correspondent  of  The  Iron  Age  is  in  a  position 
to  state  briefly  the  purposes  of  the  Exports  Council  with 
relation  to  shipments  of  steel  products  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  formulated.  Exporters  will  probably  be  able 
to  secure  licenses  for  the  shipment  of  the  specified  iron 
and  steel  commodities  to  the  Allies  with  very  little 
difficulty,  except  that  the  Exports  Council  may  seek  to 
check  somewhat  the  heavy  shipments  of  plates  and 
shapes  to  Japan  for  shipbuilding  purposes.  In  passing 
on  applications  for  licenses  for  plates  and  shapes  the  coun- 
cil will  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  requirements  of 
American  shipyards  for  the  construction, not  only  of  those 
vessels  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  already 
projected,  but  also  those  contemplated  in  the  expanded 
policy  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  described 
in  another  column  and  involving  at  least  two  million 
Um»  additional  of  steel  and  wooden  ships. 

Germany  Getting  Iron  From  Neutrals 

Applications  for  licenses  to  ship  the  specified  steel 
commo<litieH  to  neutral  countries  contiguous  to  Germany 
will  be  rigorously  inspected  with  the  chances  always 
against  favorable  action  by  the  council.  Official  reports 
received  within  the  past  few  days  from  special  agents 


abroad  indicate  that  the  Central  Powers  are  receiving 
from  neutral  countries,  and  especially  from  Sweden, 
very  large  quantities  of  materials  that  go  directly  into 
the  manufacture  of  munitions.  Iron  ore  shipments 
from  Sweden  to  Germany  are  said  to  have  reached  a 
total  of  9,000,000  tons  in  the  last  two  years,  all  of  it 
of  a  grade  required  in  the  production  of  fine  steel.  This 
quantity  is  equal  to  Sweden's  entire  export  of  iron  ore 
under  normal  conditions.  During  the  three  months 
ended  March  31  of  the  present  year  Sweden  imported 
from  the  United  States  16,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  at 
the  same  time  sold  a  large  quantity  of  her  own  product 
to  Germany.  The  official  reports  state  that  during  the 
past  two  years  Germany's  imports  of  pig  iron  from 
Sweden  have  aggregated  250,000  tons,  in  addition  to 
which  Sweden  has  supplied  the  Teutonic  Allies  with 
15,000  tons  of  ferrosilicon  and  ferromanganese,  together 
with  large  quantities  of  manganese,  copper,  zinc  and 
other  metals  and  ores. 

Whether  exports  of  the  specified  iron  and  steel 
products  to  neutral  countries  contiguous  to  Germany 
will  be  absolutely  interdicted  has  not  been  determined, 
but  the  Exports  Council  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
information  it  has  received  that  in  Sweden,  for  example, 
more  than  600,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  are  held 
in  port  and  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  merchant 
tonnage  available  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  to 
the  Allies.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  liberation  of  this 
interned  tonnage  may  be  the  price  which  the  Exports 
Council  will  put  upon  the  further  shipment  of  iron  and 
steel  to  Sweden,  although  under  no  circumstances 
would  it  be  the  policy  of  the  council  to  permit  to  be 
shipped  to  Sweden  or  any  other  neutral  contiguous  to 
Germany  any  considerable  quantities  of  iron  and  steel 
that  might  find  their  way  to  the  Central  Powers. 

Exports    Under    Existing    Contracts 

The  probability  of  favorable  action  upon  an  appli- 
cation for  a  license  to  ship  the  specified  iron  and  steel 
products  to  neutral  nations  not  contiguous  to  Germany, 
as,  for  example,  to  South  America,  will  depend  upon 
special  conditions  peculiar  to  each  case.  It  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  Exports  Council  at  the  outset  to  permit 
shippers  to  fulfill  outstanding  contracts,  provided  they 
have  not  been  entered  into  since  the  Government  first 
gave  notice  of  its  intention  to  take  over  the  control  of 
the  export  trade.  The  size  of  shipments  constitute  an 
important  factor,  as  the  Council  will  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  interfere  with  small  transactions,  having 
in  mind  the  larger  question  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Allies  which  would  not  be 
affected  to  any  material  extent  by  the  diversion  of  small 
amounts  of  any  of  the  controlled  commodities. 

Allies'    Purchasing    Commission 

It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the 
President's  proclamation  will  be  the  organization  in 
London  of  the  projected  International  Purchasing  Com- 
mission representing  all  the  Allies.  This  commission 
will  have  for  its  chief  concern  the  buying  and  dis- 
tribution of  wheat  and  other  food  products,  but  pre- 
sumably it  will  ultimately  take  over  the  purchasing  of 
all  articles  for  national  use  or  for  distribution  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  It  is  expected  that  the  commis- 
sion will  speedily  designate  a  representative  in  the 
United    States    to   act    in    conjunction    with    the   Joint 
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Purchasing  Commission  which  the  President  for  some 
weeks  has  contemplated  appointing  to  take  over  the 
work  of  buying  for  the  Government,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  war  situation,  with  its  thousand  and  one 
ramifications  calling  for  immediate  cosideration,  has 
made  such  drafts  upon  the  President's  time  that  his 
selection  of  the  Purchasing  Commission  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  have 
been  deferred  from  week  to  week,  but  will  probably  be 
effected  in  the  near  future. 

How  to  Get  Licenses 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  with  reference  to  the  procedure 
to  be  adopted  by  exporters  in  the  United  States  in  ap- 
plying for  export  licenses: 

1.  Applications  for  licenses  may  be  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Division 
of  Export  Licenses,  1435  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  to  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce — New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

2.  In  applying  for  a  license  to  export  any  of  the  com- 
modities covered  by  the  President's  proclamation,  appli- 
cants should  give  the  following  inf o'  mation  in  triplicate 
form: 

a.  Quantity. 

b.  Description  of  goods. 

c.  Name  and  address  of  consignee. 

d.  Name  and  address  of  consignor. 

3.  The  license  will  be  good  for  only  60  days  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  must  be  renewed,  and  if  not 
shipped  within  that  time  a  new  application  must  be 
made. 

4.  The  various  branch  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  have  been  given  full  in- 
structions as  to  the  disposition  of  all  applications  for 
licenses. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  to  minimize  the  exporter's  difficul- 
ties as  much  as  possible,  and  therefore  wherever 
practicable  the  district  offices  will  be  authorized  to  issue 
the  licenses.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  many  of  the 
applications  may  have  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington 
for  decision.  In  case  exporters  desire,  they  may  tele- 
graph their  applications  direct  to  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  Division  of  Export 
Licenses,  1435  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Exports  Council  has  prepared  the  following 
blank  form  of  application  for  export  license: 

Application  Form  A 

APPLICATION    FOR   ORDINARY   EXPORT   LICENSE 

This  form  should  be  made  out  In  triplicate,  and  the  answers 
to  the  following  questions  must  be  written  legibly,  or  type- 
written if  possible.  WTien  filled  out  and  signed,  send  the 
three  copies  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Division  of  Export  Licenses,  1435  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the  nearest  branch  office  of  the 
Bureau  (New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle). 

Applicant's  reference   No Dated 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Division  of  Export  Licenses, 

I  hereby  apply  for  a  license  to  export 

We  (quantity) 

of    

(goods) 

to    

(consignee)  (address) 


Licen.se  to  be  sent  to. 


(Signature  of  applicant) 
(name) 


(address) 

THIS    LICENSE   IS    VOID    AFTER    SIXTY   DATS    FROM    DATE. 

An  Advisory  Board  will  have  general  supervision 
of  the  scrutiny  and  issuing  of  export  licenses.  This 
board,  which  will  relieve  members  of  the  Exports 
Council  of  details,  has  just  been  appointed  and  is  as 
follows:  Edward  N.  Hurley,  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  Vance  C.  McCormick,  representing 


the  State  Department;  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  B.  D.  White,  representing  the 
food  administration,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  as  secre- 
tary. It  is  probable  that  a  representative  will  be  named 
later  from  the  Shipping  Board. 

Whatever  policy  the  Exports  Council  may  adopt 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  iron  and  steel 
products  covered  by  the  President's  proclamation,  there 
is  no  present  basis  for  the  statements  published  in  the 
daily  press  to  the  effect  that  an  attempt  will  be  made, 
through  the  control  exercised  by  the  council,  to  dictate 
the  prices  at  which  exported  commodities  shall  be  sold. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  Allies  shall  be  enabled 
to  buy  American  products  at  the  same  price  at  which 
they  are  sold  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  an  important  one  which  will  have  to  be  met  in  the 
very  near  future;  but  the  council  does  not  regard  it  as 
germane  to  its  two  chief  functions,  viz.,  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  American  supply  for  America  and  the  pre- 
vention of  indirect  shipments  to  the  enemy. 
Investigation  of  Coal  Prices 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  announces  that  its 
report  upon  the  cost  of  producing  bituminous  coal, 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  Government  purchases, 
will  be  completed  in  about  ten  days.  The  inquiry  hav- 
ing been  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  President  Wil- 
son, the  report  will  be  made  direct  to  him  and  will  not 
be  forwarded  to  Congress  unless  the  President  decides 
that  such  a  course  is  advisable.  The  commission  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  no  power  to  fix  prices 
and  that  it  will  confine  itself  to  a  statement  of  facts 
regarding  costs,  leaving  it  to  the  purchasing  depart- 
ments to  negotiate  such  contracts  as  are  now  in  pros- 
pect. Pending  the  commission's  report,  the  coal  pro- 
ducers will  continue  to  supply  the  general  public  with 
run-of-mine  coal  at  the  basic  price  of  $3  f.  o.  b.  the 
mine. 

The  investigation  of  coal  prices  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  may  result  in  action  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  according  to  Senator  Pom- 
erene  of  Ohio,  a  prominent  member  of  the  committee. 
As  the  result  of  developments  in  and  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Pomerene  declares  that  criminal 
methods  have  been  employed  by  large  coal  operators 
which  have  resulted  in  running  coal  prices  up  from 
$1.10  per  ton  f.o.b.  the  mines  to  as  much  as  $9.25  to 
consumers.  Thousands  of  cars  loaded  with  coal  have 
been  held  in  freight  yards,  he  asserts,  while  prices  were 
raised,  and  in  some  cases  the  operators  were  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  demurrage  charges  because  these  charges 
were  offset  by  greater  profits  resulting  from  the  de- 
tention of  the  cars.  One  coal  company  is  said  to  have 
paid  $400  a  week  in  demurrage  bills,  but  to  have  secured 
an  extra  profit  of  $1,600  by  holding  up  shipments. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board,  which  has  been  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  coal  producers  and  Council 
of  National  Defense  not  only  to  expedite  coal  shipments, 
but  to  relieve  the  general  transportation  situation,  has 
issued  a  bulletin  announcing  that  the  car  shortage  has 
been  substantially  reduced  by  increasing  the  loading 
of  freight  cars  and  by  following  closely  other  require- 
ments of  the  recently  promulgated  regulations. 

w.  L.  c. 

In  line  with  the  President's  proclamation  relative 
to  the  duty  of  all  power  plant  operators  to  conserve 
fuel,  the  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation,  New 
York  has  assigned  one  of  its  eflSciency  engineers  to  the 
work  of  traveling  through  the  country  to  interview 
chief  engineers  and  owners  of  such  plants,  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  fuel  costs  by  increasing  efficiency 
in  every  way  possible  not  only  in  so  far  as  the  above 
company's  stoker  is  concerned,  but  in  suggestions  for 
minor  improvements  and  changes  which  can  be  made 
at   small   expense. 
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THE  EMBARGO  ON  EXPORTS 


No  Important  Effect  Upon  the  Market 

Steel  Manufacturers  in  Conference  at  Washington 
— The  Government's  Requirements 

The  effect  on  the  domestic  market  of  the  Gov- 
ernment embargo  on  certain  iron  and  steel  exports, 
effective  July  15,  will  not  be  important,  since  exports 
of  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  structural  shapes,  plates, 
ferromanganese  and  scrap  to  neutrals  have  been 
small.  It  seems  likely  that  some  restriction  will  be 
put  upon  exports  of  ship  plates  to  Japan,  as  this 
movement  has  been  considerable  and  plates  are 
greatly  needed  for  the  ships  building  here. 

There  may  be  some  reselling  of  export  products 
now  on  the  books,  as  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  for 
Sweden  and  Holland,  but  the  volume  will  be  even 
less  than  that  represented  in  the  resales  of  recent 
months,  where  vessel  room  could  not  be  had  for 
pig  iron  or  steel  that  had  been  shipped  to  various 
seaports.  There  is  no  present  basis  for  the  pub- 
lished report  that  the  Exports  Council  will  use  its 
control  to  dictate  prices  at  which  exported  com- 
modities shall  be  sold. 

The  latest  development  in  Government  price  fix- 
ing on  plates,  shapes  and  other  steel  products  is 
the  calling  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
Committee  to  Washington  to  confer  to-day  (Wed- 
nesday) with  the  secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  final 
word  in  the  important  negotiations  affecting  prices 
eventually  on  several  million  tons  of  steel  products 
for  the  Government  and  its  Allies  may  yet  come 
from  the  President. 

While  a  dictatorship  of  steel  manufacture  and 
distribution  is  less  a  possibility  to-day  than  it  ap- 
peared last  week,  the  expectation  of  some  form  of 
price  regulation,  whether  by  the  Government  or  by 
producers  under  Government  sanction  has  grown  to 
be  the  chief  market  influence.  New  business  is  less 
than  in  two  years,  both  domestic  and  export  trans- 
actions being  held  up  by  Washington  negotiations. 

Steel  manufacturers'  estimates  of  Government 
and  AllieH'  total  buying  of  steel  products,  expressed 
in  terms  of  ingots,  approximate  12,000,000  tons  for 
the  coming  year,  at  the  higher  rate  of  shipbuilding 
now  thought  possible,  or  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
country's  present  steel  output.  In  plates  and  shapes 
the  percentage  taken  for  Government  use  is  expected 
to  go  to  40  or  50. 

A  considerable  addition  to  the  81,000  tons  of 
shell  steel  recently  placed  by  the  Government  is 
under  negotiation.  There  are  evidences  also  of  the 
release  of  a  large  amount  of  business  that  has  been 
awaiting  Washington  action.  This  applies  to  ma- 
chine tools  as  well,  shipyard  purchases  running  into 
large  figures. 

Government  demand  for  sheets  has  been  an  im- 
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portant  factor  in  that  market.  Prices  for  No.  28 
black  and  No,  10  blue  annealed  sheets  are  near  to 
a  parity  around  8.75c. 

Tin  plate  inquiries  from  abroad  are  accumulat- 
ing. The  Italian  Commission,  which  recently  placed 
122,000  boxes,  seeks  100,000  boxes  more,  and  other 
export  inquiries  are  for  84,000  and  100,000  boxes. 
Action  on  these  as  well  as  the  general  inquiry  said 
to  have  come  from  Great  Britain  will  depend  on 
what  Washington  wants  done. 

Under  present  conditions  manufacturers  are 
making  headway  on  their  contract  obligations,  as  il- 
lustrated by  the  reduction  of  503,000  tons  in  the 
Steel  Corporation's  unfilled  orders.  Yet  congestion 
at  mills  is  still  hampering  operations,  car  supply 
showing  no  such  improvement  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  extensive  co-operation  of  railroads  and 
shippers. 

In  the  pig  iron  market  the  feature  has  been  the 
beginning  of  contracting  covering  the  second  half 
of  1918.  The  amount  of  such  business  is  small, 
however,  one  Southern  seller  of  foundry  iron  being 
a  leader  in  the  movement.  Prices  are  irregular, 
the  decision  of  some  sellers  to  go  $2  farther  into 
the  fifties  being  apparently  inconsistent  with  con- 
cessions on  offerings  of  resale  iron  elsewhere. 

Prices  on  steel-making  iron  vary.  While  sales 
of  Bessemer  iron  are  reported  at  $57  and  of  basic 
iron  at  $54,  there  have  been  offers  of  Bessemer 
at  $55  at  Valley  furnace.  An  inquiry  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  is  for  15,000  tons  of  basic  iron  for 
the  first  half  of  next  year. 

Prices  on  prompt  blast  furnace  coke  are  steadily 
declining  and  $13  is  more  common  this  week.  A 
contract  for  8000  tons  a  month  for  the  iast  half 
of  the  year  has  been  put  through  at  $10  at  oven. 
Indications  are  that  coke  output  and  consequently 
pig  iron  output  will  show  some  increase  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year. 

The  scrap  market  is  generally  upset  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  past  month's  performances,  and  declines 
in  heavy  melting  steel  have  been  marked.  The  ex- 
port embargo,  the  possibility  of  price  regulation  and 
other  unsettling  factors  haye  brought  dealings  to 
a  standstill  in  some  markets. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  July  10. 
The  belief  is  general  here  that  the  embargo  just  de- 
clared by  the  Government  against  export  shipments  of 
pig  iron,  steel,  scrap  and  some  forms  of  finished  steel  is 
probably  the  best  thing  the  Government  has  done  since 
the  war  broke  out.  It  is  understood  here  that  this  em- 
bargo does  not  affect  contracts  already  made  for  export 
shipments  of  iron  and  steel  products,  and  it  is  said 
there  are  a  fair  number  of  these.  The  embargo  means 
that  thousands  of  tons  of  pig  iron,  plates,  shapes,  tin 
plates  and  other  materials  that  were  formerly  being 
shipped  to  neutral  countries  will  now  be  kept  at  home, 
and  be  available  for  our  domestic  manufacturers.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  large  quantities  of  food  stuffs, 
also  finished  steel  products,  that  the  United  States  was 
shipping  to  neutral  countries  eventually  found  their 
way  into  Germany  and  this  will  now  be  absolutely  cut 
off.     Conditions  in  the  local  pig-iron  and  steel  market 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  W^eek  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


July  H, 
Pig  Irtm,     Per  Gross  Ton:        1917. 
No.   2  X,  Philadelphia .  .  .  $5:{.4M> 

No.    2,    Valley    furnace...  55.00 

No.    2    Southern,   Cin'ti...  49.90 

No.    2,    Birmingham.   Ala.  47.00 

No.   2,  furnace,  Chicago*.  55.00 

Basic,  del'd,  ea.stern  Pa..  50.00 

Basic,  Valley  furnace  ....  53.00 

Bessemer,   Pittsburgh    .  .  .  57.95 

Malleable  Bess.,   Ch'go*  .  .  55.00 

Grav    forge,    Pittsburgh..  47.95 

L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago.  .  .  5H.OO 


Rails,  Billets,  etc..  Per  Gross  Ton 
Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill  38.00 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill  40.00 
Bess,  billets,  Pittsburgh..  100.00 
O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh..  100.00 
O.-h.  sheet  bars.  P'gh.  .  .  .  105.00 
Forging  billet^,  base,  P'gh  125.00 

O.-h.  billets.  Phila 110.00 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  .      95.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

I'er  I^b.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Iron     bars,    Philadelphia. 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh .... 

Iron   bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.. 
Steel  bars  New  York .  .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Tank  plates,  New  York .  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.. 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.  . 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh 
Steel    hoops,    Pittsburgh.  . 


Cents. 
4.659 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 
9.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.25 


July  3, 
1917. 
$52.00 
55.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
52.00 
57.95 
55.00 
47.95 
57.00 


38.00 
40.00 
100.00 
100.00 
105.00 
125.00 
110.00 
95.00 


Cents. 
4.659 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 
9.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.25 


May  9, 
1917. 
$42.50 
42.00 
40.90 
38.00 
42.00 
38.00 
42.00 
44.95 
42.00 
40.95 
46.75 


38.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
105.00 
75.00 
85.00 


Cents. 
4.159 
3.75 
3.25 
4.00 
4.169 
6.50 
6.669 
4.00 
4.419 
3.50 
5.50 
4.25 


July  12, 
1916. 

$19.75 
18.25 
16.90 
14.00 
19.00 
19.00 
18.00 
21.95 
19.50 
18.70 
19.75 


33.00 
35.00 
40.00 
42.00 
42.00 
69.00 
45.00 
55.00 


Cents. 
2.659 
2.50 
2.35 
2.75 
2.669 
3.50 
3.669 
2.50 
2.669 
2.35 
2.45 
2.75 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1917.  1917. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh  8.50  8.50 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh  10.00  10.00 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh..  4.00  4.00 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh....  4.65  4.65 

Pence   wire,    base.    P'gh.  .  3.95  3.95 

Barb    wire,    galv.,    P'gh..  4.85  4.85 

Old  Material,      Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron    rails,    Chicago $i5.00  $47.00 

Iron   rails,  Philadelphia..  52.00  52.00 

Carwheels,    Chicago 37.00  37.00 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia.  38.00  38.00 

Heavv   .steel    scrap,    P'gh.  JiO.OO  42.00 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Phila  40.00  40.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  34.00  36.00 

No.    1    cast,   Pittsburgh...  3100  36.00 

No.    1    cast,    Philadelphia.  37.50  39.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  29.50  30.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 55.00  57.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go(net)  39.00  40.00 

Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Qyen  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt...  $13.00  $15.00 

Furnace   coke,    future....  lO.OO  9.50 

Foundry  coke,   prompt.  .  .  14.00  13.00 

Foundry  coke,   future....  10.00  10.00 


May  9, 
1917. 

Cents. 
6.50 
8.00 
3.50 
3.75 
3.45 
4.35 


$32.50 
34.00 
24.25 
27.00 
28.00 
25.00 
27.00 
24.00 
28.00 
21.50 
41.00 
31.00 


$7.50 
7.50 
8.50 
9.00 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York.  .  30.75  31.75 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.  Y.  30.75  31.75 

Spelter,  St.  Louis 8.87i^      9.00 

Spelter,  New  York 9.i2%      9.25 

Lead,    St.   Louis    11.00  11.25 

Lead,    New   York 11.12y2  11.37% 

Tin,    New    York 63.00  62.00 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  77.00  19.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,P'gh.  $12.00     $12.00 
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6.25 

6.45 

38.50 
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$6.00 


in  the  past  week  were  very  quiet,  and  very  little  ma- 
terial is  being  sold.  Furnaces  and  steel  works,  also 
finishing  mills,  are  afraid  to  make  contracts  for  forward 
delivery,  until  it  is  known  definitely  just  what  the  Gov- 
ernment will  do  and  on  the  other  hand  consumers  are 
not  anxious  to  contract  under  existing  conditions,  with 
the  result  that  new  business  being  booked  by  the  mills 
at  present  is  slighter  than  at  any  time  in  two  years. 
Shipments  are  showing  a  heavy  increase  over  new 
orders  being  booked,  but  how  long  this  condition  will 
last  is  a  question.  Once  the  Government  gets  active 
in  placing  contracts  for  war  materials,  they  will  take 
preference  over  domestic  orders  and  the  mills  will  bend 
their  entire  energies  to  get  out  the  Government  orders 
at  the  very  earliest  moment  possible.  Price  changes  in 
the  past  week  have  been  light,  basic  iron  being  up  $1  to 
$2  per  ton  and  some  sellers  are  asking  $60,  Valley,  for 
Bessemer,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  sales  yet  at  that 
extraordinary  price.  There  is  a  scarcity  in  the  supply 
of  both  Bessemer  and  basic  and  higher  prices  are  not 
unlikely.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  prices  of  prompt 
furnace  coke,  fairly  large  sales  to-day  (Tuesday)  hav- 
ing been  made  at  $13  to  $13.25  at  the  ovens.  Scrap  is 
in  a  decided  slump,  and  prices  have  again  gone  off  $2 
to  $5  per  ton. 

Pig  Iron. — The  pig-iron  committee,  of  which  C.  D. 
Dyer,  vice-president  of  the  Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  is 
chairman,  will  take  charge  of  buying  of  pig  iron  for  the 
Government  and  distributing  its  orders  among  the  fur- 
naces. As  yet,  nothing  definite  has  been  done  with  the 
inquiry  of  Italy  for  60,000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron  or 
with  the  Government  inquiry  for  10,000  tons  of  foundry 
iron.  A  local  committee,  of  which  T.  W.  Friend  is  chair- 
man, has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  inquiry  from 
the  Italian  Government  for  60,000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron, 
but  this  committee  has  done  nothing  definite.  The  two 
largest  inquiries  in  the  market  for  basic  iron  are  from 
the  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  from 
the  Erie  Forge   Co.,   Erie,  Pa.,   each  concern  wanting 


10,000  tons  for  first  half  of  next  year,  but  nothing 
definite  has  been  done  with  either  inquiry.  In  fact, 
actual  sales  of  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  are  for  small 
lots  only,  it  being  very  diflRcult  to  find  any  large  lots 
for  the  open  market.  We  note  a  sale  of  2000  tons  of 
basic  iron  at  $54,  1500  tons  of  Bessemer  at  $57,  both  at 
Valley  furnace.  It  is  said  small  lots  of  Bessemer  have 
sold  at  $58  at  Valley  furnace.  We  quote  Bessemer  iron 
at  $57  to  $58;  basic,  $53  to  $54;  malleable  Bessemer, 
$53  to  $54;  No.  2  foundry,  $55  to  $58,  and  gray  forge, 
$47  to  $48,  all  f.o.b.  at  Valley  furnace  for  delivery  this 
year.  The  freight  rate  from  Valley  furnaces  on  pig  iron 
to  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  districts  is  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — The  local  markets  on  semi- 
finished steel  is  very  quiet,  consumers  being  well  cov- 
ered on  contracts  and  very  little  steel  is  available  for 
the  open  market.  For  the  present  quarter,  some  large 
users  of  billets  and  sheet  bars  that  have  contracts  with 
regular  sources  of  supply  are  said  to  be  paying  from 
$80  to  $85  per  ton,  for  both  billets  and  bars,  but  this  is 
not  official.  It  is  probable  that  soft  Bessemer  or  open- 
hearth  billets  and  sheet  bars  would  bring  $100  to  $105 
in  the  opes  market  for  fairly  prompt  shipment.  Forg- 
ing billets  are  very  firm  at  $125  to  $130  at  mill. 

We  now  quote  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets  at 
$95  to  $100  and  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at 
$105  to  $110,  maker's  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  We 
quote  forging  billets  at  $125  to  $135  per  ton  for  ordinary 
sizes   and    carbons,    f.o.b.    maker's    mill. 

Ferromanganese. — The  new  inquiry  for  ferromanga- 
nese  is  quiet,  consumers  apparently  being  covered  on 
their  entire  needs  for  the  present  quarter  and  some  ever 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  For  delivery  over  last  half 
of  this  year  we  quote  80  per  cent  domestic  ferromanga- 
nese, $400  to  $425,  and  for  first  half  of  next  year  about 
$350  per  gross  ton  at  maker's  furnace.  There  seems 
to  be  an  ample  supply  of  ferromanganese  to  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  this  country  in  making  steel.  Small  lots 
of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  spot  shipment  are  still 
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being  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $225  to  $300  delivered. 

We  quote  18  to  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  $80  to  $86 

per   gross    ton,    at   furnace.      Consumers    of    Bessemer 

ferrosilicon  and  silvery  iron  are  covered  over  this  year, 

and  the  new  demand  is  light. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  ?90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105. 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $51  to  $52,  8  per  cent 
$52  to  $53,  9  per  cent,  $54  to  $55,  10  per  cent  $55  to  $56,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $57  to  $58.  All  f.o.b  maker's  furnace. 
Jackson  or  New  Straltsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these 
furnaces  having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton  for 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Steel  Rails. — No  new  orders  are  being  placed  for 
standard  sections,  but  the  new  demand  for  light  rails  is 
very  active  and  they  are  hard  to  obtain.  The  two  mak- 
ers in  this  district  are  sold  up  on  light  rails  for  a  year 
or  more,  but  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  occasionally  takes 
some  new  orders  to  be  filled  at  convenience  of  the  mill. 
Sales  of  rerolled  light  rails  have  lately  been  made  at 
prices  higher  than  are  being  quoted  on  new  light  rails. 
Prices  on  new  light  rails  and  on  standard  section  are 
given  on  page  107. 

Structural  Material. — Most  of  the  new  business  being 
placed  in  structural  shapes  is  coming  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  information  on  these  contracts  is  not  avail- 
able. The  new  inquiry  from  the  domestic  trade  is  light, 
due  to  the  very  large  falling  off  in  new  building  opera- 
tions on  account  of  the  high  prices  ruling  for  steel  and 
labor  and  also  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  American  Bridge  Co.  is  turning  out  very 
large  quantities  of  structural  material  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  has  also  taken  on 
some  large  Government  work. 

Plates. — The  local  mill  that  has  been  furnishing  some 
considerable  plates  to  the  Government  for  some  time  ex- 
pects in  the  near  future  to  roll  about  50,000  tons  of 
plates  per  month  for  the  Government  and  the  quantity 
may  be  larger.  It  is  said  that  before  long  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  taking  about  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  plate  mills,  and  this  means  there  will  be 
fewer  plates  for  large  consumers,  such  as  the  steel  car 
builders,  boiler  shops  and  for  other  work.  The  Stand- 
ard Steel  Car  Co.  has  taken  250  steel  gondolas  for  the 
Phelps  Dodge  Co.  and  250  tank  cars  for  Swift  &  Co. 
Some  small  inquiries  for  steel  cars  are  in  the  market, 
these  including  100  flat  cars  for  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Line  and  40  steel  hoppers  and  15  steel  gondolas  for  the 
Benwood  &  Wheeling  Connecting  Railroad.  We  quote 
V4,  in.  and  heavier  sheared  plates  at  9c.  to  10c.  at  mill  for 
delivery  late  this  year,  while  small  lots  from  warehouse 
for  fairly  prompt  delivery  bring  lie.  to  12c.  and  higher. 
Mills  are  quoting  10c.  to  12c.  on  ship  plates  to  domestic 
shipyards.  The  above  prices  apply  only  on  domestic 
orders. 

Sheets. — The  Government  demands  for  all  grades  of 
sheets  are  getting  heavier  right  along,  there  having 
been  a  large  increase  in  direct  orders  for  sheets  being 
placed  by  the  Government  and  also  in  indirect  business 
from  concerns  that  are  making  products  for  Govern- 
ment use.  On  Tuesday  each  week  the  sub-committee  on 
sheets  meets  in  this  city  and  makes  up  a  schedule  dis- 
tributing Government  orders  to  the  different  mills.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Government  requirements  of  sheets 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  may  run  close  to  150,000 
tons.  The  distribution  of  sheets  from  the  mills  to  do- 
mestic consumers  is  getting  steadily  less  as  the  Govern- 
ment demands  increase.  Three  or  four  of  the  largest 
mills  have  been  practically  out  of  the  market  as  sellers 
for  several  months,  trying  to  take  care  of  Government 
business  and  regular  customers  as  best  they  can.  A 
sale  of  500  tons  of  No.  28  gage  Bessemer  black  sheets 
has  been  made  by  a  Mahoning  Valley  mill  at  8.75c., 
f.o.b.  mill.  Mill  prices  for  carloads  and  larger  lots  over 
which  premiums  are  being  paid  for  fairly  prompt  ship- 
ment are  given  on  page  107, 

Tin  Plate. — The  embargo  on  bright  plat*'  instituted 
some  time  ago  against  packers  of  non-perishable  goods 
has  been  partially  removed  and  bright  plate  is  now  go- 
ing forward  in  larger  quantities  to  packers  of  non- 
perishable  foods  than  at  any  time  for  several  months. 
None  of  the  tin  plate  mills  actually  have  shut  off  ship- 
ment of  tin  plate  to  packers  of  non-perishable  foods, 
but  the  quantities  shipped  were  cut  down  very  materi- 


ally, and  these  customers  will  now  get  more  plate.  Be- 
cause of  the  close  co-operation  of  the  tin  plate  mills 
with  the  Government,  a  full  supply  of  bright  plate  for 
packing  perishable  foods  this  summer  seems  absolutely 
assured.  The  foreign  demand  for  tin  plate  is  still  very 
heavy.  The  Italian  Commission  recently  placed  122,000 
boxes  with  American  mills,  of  which  one  mill  took  .'i2,000 
boxes,  and  several  others  10,000  boxes  each.  The 
Italian  Commission  is  also  in  the  market  for  100,000 
boxes  more,  and  there  is  another  export  order  in  the 
market  for  84,000  boxes.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  has  an 
inquiry  out  for  100,000  boxes,  and  it  is  reported,  but 
not  officially  confirmed,  that  England  will  need  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  tin  plate,  and  hopes  to  get  it  in  this 
country.  However,  on  these  foreign  inquiries,  Amer- 
ica will  refuse  to  quote  unless  directed  to  do  so  by 
our  own  Government.  On  current  orders  for  tin  plate, 
which  are  quite  heavy,  local  mills  are  quoting  $11  to 
$12  per  base  box.  Nominal  prices  on  terne  plates  the 
demand  being  dull,  are  given  on  page  107. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — One  local  mill  expects  to  be 
furnishing  very  shortly  at  least  5000  tons  of  steel  bars 
per  month  to  the  Government,  and  the  amount  may  be 
larger.  The  iron  and  steel  bar  mills  are  steadily  re- 
stricting the  percentage  of  output  intended  for  do- 
mestic consumers,  conserving  more  and  more  of  their 
output  for  Government  uses.  The  output  of  iron  and 
steel  bars  for  this  year  is  practically  sold  up,  and  all 
the  mills  are  very  much  back  in  deliveries.  Prices  on 
iron  and  steel  bars  being  quoted  by  the  mills  in  carloads 
and  larger  lots  to  regular  domestic  customers  are  given 
on  page  107. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Mills  are  largely  sold  up  this 
year  on  both  hoops  and  bands,  and  most  orders  now 
being  placed  are  for  small  lots,  for  which  very  high 
prices  are  being  paid.  Steel  hoops  range  from  5c.  to 
5.50c.,  and  steel  bands  from  5c.  to  6c.  at  mill,  to  regular 
customers  only.  It  is  said  that  in  special  cases,  steel 
hoops  have  sold  at  6c.  and  steel  bands  as  high  as  7c. 
at  mill  for  fairly  prompt  delivery. 

Muck  Bar. — Best  grades  of  muck  bar  made  from 
all  pig  iron  are  quoted  at  $95  to  $100  per  gross  ton, 
maker's  mill. 

Wire  Rods. — Mills  are  drawing  the  lines  together  in 
regard  to  taking  on  new  obligations  for  wire  rods,  and 
have  practically  stopped  quoting  on  export  inquiries. 
Small  lots  of  soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  rods  have 
sold  recently  at  $95  to  $100  at  maker's  mill.  There  is 
a  heavy  demand  for  special  quality  rods  made  from 
special  steel.  Prices  on  these  range  from  $100  up  to 
$120,  maker's  mill.  Prices  on  rods  are  given  in  de- 
tail on  page  107. 

Wire  Products. — No  further  large  orders  for  wire 
and  wire  nails  have  been  placed  by  the  Government, 
but  more  are  expected  to  be  given  out  soon.  Three  or 
four  of  the  largest  makers  of  wire  and  wire  nails  are 
not  actively  trying  to  secure  new  business,  desiring  to 
conserve  more  and  more  of  their  output  for  Government 
uses,  and  to  take  care  of  obligations  already  on  their 
books  for  domestic  customers.  The  fact  that  prices  of 
the  independent  mills  on  wire  and  wire  nails  are  $16 
above  that  of  the  leading  interest  is  still  causing  some 
complication  among  the  jobbing  trade,  mention  of  which 
has  been  made  before  in  our  reports.  The  export  de- 
mand for  wire  and  wire  nails  is  still  very  heavy,  coming 
largely  from  Japan,  South  America  and  other  countries, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  mills  will  quote  in  the  future 
on  very  much  of  this  export  inquiry.  A  sale  of  a  fairly 
large  quantity  of  special  analysis  bright  basic  wire 
was  recently  made  at  close  to  $200  per  ton  at  maker's 
mill.  Mills  are  back  in  deliveries  on  both  nails  and 
wire,  and  with  the  increasing  demand  being  made  on 
them  for  their  product,  still  slower  deliveries  to  the 
domestic  trade  seem  likely.  The  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.  is  still  taking  care  of  its  domestic  customers 
to  the  best  advantage  it  can  on  wire  nails  on  the  basis 
of  $;i.20  base,  per  keg,  and  on  bright  basic  wire  $3.25 
per  100  lb.  Detailed  prices  on  wire  and  wire  nails,  in 
effect  by  the  independent  mills  are  given  on  page  107. 

Shafting. — The  demand  for  shafting  is  only  fairly 
heavy,  and  most  large  consumers  are  covered  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  Specifications  from  the  screw 
stock  machine  trade  and  from   implement  makers  are 
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heavy,  but  from  the  automobile  builders  are  light. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  contracts,  soon  to  be 
placed  by  the  Government  for  army  trucks  and  other 
vehicles  will  be  reflected  in  a  very  much  heavier  demand 
from  motor  truck  builders.  Discounts  on  shafting  are 
firm,  ranging  from  list  to  10  and  5  per  cent  off,  depend- 
ing on  the  quantity  and  the  delivery  wanted. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — There  is  a  decided 
scarcity  in  the  supply  of  spikes  due  to  the  fact  that 
one  or  two  makers  are  out  of  the  market  as  sellers, 
while  other  makers  who  buy  their  steel  outside  are 
not  getting  more  than  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
of  steel  they  need.  Prices  of  base  sizes  of  spikes  are 
firm  at  $5,  and  on  smaller  sizes  $7.50  to  $8.  There  is 
a  very  heavy  demand  for  boat  spikes  from  the  ship- 
yards, and  this  will  get  much  heavier  as  the  boat  build- 
ing program  of  the  Government  gets  into  full  swing. 
Prices  on  track  bolts  are  also  very  firm,  due  to 
scarcity  of  supply  and  the  heavy  demand.  Prices  in 
demand  on  railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  are  given  on 
page  107. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — The  direct  demand  from 
the  Government  for  cold  rolled  strip  steel  and  also  the 
indirect  demand  from  customers  of  the  mills  are  getting 
steadily  heavier.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  makers  of  cold  rolled  strip 
steel  are  selling  for  delivery  only  60  days  ahead  and 
still  demand  that  50  per  cent  of  the  specifications  must 
accompany  each  order.  On  these  contracts,  the  mills 
are  still  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  bu<t  on  small  current  orders 
for  fairly  prompt  shipment  prices  range  from  10c.  up 
to  12c.  at  mill.  Terms  are  30  days,  less  two  per  cent 
off  for  cash  in  10  days,  when  sold  in  quantities  of 
300  pounds  or  more. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — All  makers  report  the  new  demand 
for  nuts  and  bolts  is  very  heavy,  and  much  beyond 
their  ability  to  supply  promptly  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  steel,  also  of  labor.  The  car  supply  is  better  and  the 
heavy  stocks  of  nuts  and  bolts  held  in  warehouses 
awaiting  cars  for  shipment  are  now  moving  out  more 
freely.  There  is  still  a  heavy  export  demand  for  nuts 
and  bolts,  but  makers  are  turning  these  down  as  they 
desire  to  conserve  their  entire  output  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  regular  domestic  customers.  In  addition,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  cars  and  bottoms  for  export 
shipment.  The  discounts  adopted  on  April  12  last  are 
still  in  effect,  and  are  given  in  detail  on  page  107. 

Rivets. — Makers  report  the  new  demand  fairly 
heavy,  and  most  large  consumers  are  covered  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  The  supply  of  steel  and  labor 
is  short,  and  this  is  cutting  down  output  of  rivets  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Wrought  Pipe, — There  are  now  three  distinct  lists 
of  discounts  on  the  market,  one  of  these  being  the 
card  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  adopted  on  April  2 
with  the  basing  discount  55  per  cent,  another  being  the 
discounts  of  May  1  adopted  by  the  independent  mills, 
which  is  49  per  cent  and  the  third  the  lists  of  the 
Labelle  Iron  Works  and  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co., 
on  which  the  basing  discount  is  42  per  cent.  The  mills 
that  are  quoting  the  lower  discounts  on  steel  pipe  have 
been  practically  out  of  the  market  as  active  sellers, 
these  concerns  filling  large  orders  for  the  Government, 
and  also  trying  to  take  care  of  domestic  customers  as 
best  they  can.  It  is  probable  that  within  a  very  short 
time  all  the  independent  steel  pipe  mills  will  adopt 
the  discounts  now  in  effect  by  the  Wheeling  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.,  and  the  Labelle  Iron  Works,  one  or  two  mills 
having  done  so  in  the  past  week.  On  lap  weld  steel 
pipe,  mills  have  nothing  to  sell  for  this  year  and  several 
have  practically  their  entire  output  sold  up  for  first 
half  of  next  year.  The  demand  for  oil  country  goods 
is  extremely  heavy,  and  heavy  premiums  over  regular 
prices  are  being  paid  for  fairly  prompt  delivery.  Dis- 
counts on  steel  pipe  as  adopted  on  May  1,  and  on  iron 
pipe  as  adopted  July  1  by  leading  iron  pipe  mills  are 
given  on  page  107. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Conditions  in  the  boiler  tube  market 
are  the  same  as  have  been  noted  in  this  report  for 
some  months  past.  The  output  of  iron  and  steel  tubes 
is  sold  up  for  a  year  or  more  ahead  and  on  seamless 
steel  tubing  for  a  longer  period.     Discounts  are  purely 


nominal,  and  show  prices  much  below  what  are  actually 
being  paid  by  consumers  who  can  find  any  mills  that 
have  either  iron  or  steel  tubes  to  sell.  Nominal  dis- 
counts on  iron  and  steel  tubes  as  adopted  Nov.  1,  1916, 
but  which  have  been  obsolete  for  some  months,  are 
given  on  page  107. 

Old  Material. — It  is  believed  that  the  embargo  de- 
clared by  the  Government  against  any  further  export 
shipments  of  scrap  except  by  special  permit  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect,  as  it  will  probably  assure  to  domestic 
consumers  all  the  scrap  they  need  for  their  use.  Not 
much  scrap  has  been  exported  from  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, but  it  is  known  that  exports  have  been  heavy 
from  Eastern  points  at  which  large  amounts  of  scrap 
originate.  The  prospect  that  the  Government  may  soon 
take  charge  of  scrap  and  regulate  prices  has  practically 
stopped  all  new  business.  Dealers  are  afraid  to  sell, 
and  consumers  will  not  buy  until  it  is  known  definitely 
just  what  the  Government  is  going  to  do.  Under  this 
waiting  attitude,  prices  naturally  have  gone  lower  to 
the  extent  of  $1  to  $3  per  ton,  depending  on  the  grade. 
Selected  heavy  steel  melting  scrap  has  sold  in  small 
lots  as  low  as  $40  per  gross  ton,  delivered,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  none  too  strong  at  that  figure.  Low  phosphorus 
is  also  lower  in  price,  and  borings  and  turnings  have 
declined  about  $1  per  ton.  Sheet  bar  crop  ends  have 
gone  off  more  than  any  other  grade  of  scrap,  and  are 
freely  offered  at  $47,  or  less,  at  shipping  point.  It  is 
not  likely  there  will  be  very  much  new  business  in  scrap 
until  the  Government  attitude  is  definitely  known,  and 
in  the  meantime,  prices  are  likely  to  go  off  still  more. 
New  sales  in  the  past  week  have  been  very  light.  We 
note  a  sale  of  about  200  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel 
scrap  at  $40,  and  600  tons  of  low  phosphorus  billet  and 
plate  ends  at  $56  per  gross  ton,  both  delivered  to  con- 
sumers' mills.  Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh 
and  other  consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight 
rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville.  F  o  1 1  a  n  s  b  e  e,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,   Midland   and   Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $40.00  to  $42.00 

No.  1  foundry  cast 35.00  to  36.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge,  Ohio,   Cumberland   Md.,   and 

Franklin,  Pa 43.00  to  45.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap....    33.00  to  34.00 
Bundled   sheet   scrap,    sides   and   ends, 
f.o.b.     consumer's     mill,     Pittsburgh 

district    26.00  to  27.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 23.00  to  24.00 

No.   1   railroad  malleable  stock 33.00  to  34.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 56.00  to  57.00 

Iron  car  axle.s 55.00  to  56.00 

Steel  car  axles 57.00  to  58.00 

Locomotive   axles,   steel 60.00  to  61.00 

No.   1  busheling  scrap 28.00  to  30.00 

Machine-shop  turnings 20.00  to  21.00 

Old  carwheels 37.00  to  38.00 

Cast-iron   borings    21.00  to  22.00 

♦Sheet  bar  crop  ends 48.00  to  50.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought  scrap 42.00  to  43.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 27.00  to  28.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 31.00  to  32.00 

•Shipping  point. 

Coke. — The  total  output  of  coke  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Connellsville  regions  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1917  is  given  as  9,247,113  tons,  a  decrease  over  the  first 
half  of  1916  of  2,362,113  net  tons.  The  main  reason  for 
this  falling  off  in  output  was  scarcity  of  labor  and  also 
cars,  many  plants  having  to  shut  down  at  different 
periods  during  1917  for  lack  of  cars,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  shortage  of  labor.  There  was  a  heavy  demand 
in  the  past  week  for  blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, and  sales  were  made  at  as  high  as  $16  per  net 
ton  at  oven  for  best  grades.  However,  the  car  supply 
in  the  last  few  days  has  been  better,  and  prices  of  spot 
furnace  and  foundry  coke  are  lower.  Prices  on  prompt 
blast  furnace  coke  are  steadily  declining,  and  on  Tues- 
day fairly  large  sales  of  high  grade  blast  furnace  coke 
for  spot  shipment  were  made  at  $13  to  $13.25  per  net 
ton  at  oven.  One  Valley  blast  furnace  interest  recently 
made  a  contract  for  about  8000  tons  of  blast  furnace 
coke  per  month,  delivery  over  last  half  of  this  year,  at 
$10  per  net  ton  at  oven.  As  long  as  the  high  prices 
of  prompt  coke  were  in  force,  there  was  no  chance  of 
any  contracts  being  made,  as  producers  preferred 
to  sell  their  coke  at  the  market,  and  name  prices 
each  day  as  they  have  been  doing  so  far  this  month. 
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We  now  quote  best  grades  of  blast  furnace  coke  for 
prompt  shipment  at  $13  to  $13.25,  and  foundry  coke 
at  $14  per  net  ton  at  oven.  Some  time  ago  some 
large  contracts  for  72-hour  high  grade  foundry  coke 
were  made  at  $10  per  net  ton  at  oven,  but  none  has  been 
made  lately.  The  Connellsville  Courier,  gives  the  out- 
put of  coke  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville 
regions  for  the  week  ending  June  30  as  371,168  net  tons, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  week  of  9,507  tons. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  July  9. 
To  uncertainty  over  the  extent  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  demand  their  products,  and  that  created  by 
the  proposal  to  fix  prices  by  Governmental  means  for 
the  private  consumer,  is  now  added  doubt  as  to  how 
far  the  mills  will  be  affected  by  Government  control  of 
exports.  The  question  arises  as  to  how  far  the  foreign 
■orders  already  booked  will  be  allowed  to  take  their 
normal  course.  Japan  has  done  some  tremendous  buy- 
ing of  plates,  pig  iron  and  rivets  and  bolts,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  products.  One  interest  expects  that 
foreign  orders  may  be  filled  if  they  do  not  interfere 
with  Government  needs.  Others  believe  that  the  effect 
of  the  license  system  will  be  minimized  by  the  lack  of 
ships,  this  already  having  been  a  doleful  feature  of  the 
export  trade.  It  is  generally  believed  that,  if  exports 
were  curtailed  or  deferred,  as  they  likely  would  be  under 
the  proposed  regulation,  the  result  would  be  of  a  stabi- 
lizing character,  and  this  would  be  welcomed,  even  by 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  profiting  most  by  existing 
conditions.  It  is  predicted  that  an  export  embargo 
would  operate  to  bring  plates  and  sheets  down  to  more 
reasonable  levels.  Pig  iron  is  without  change,  except 
that  the  largest  Southern  merchant  interest  has  practi- 
cally withdrawn  from  the  market  for  the  first  half  of 
1918,  and  opened  its  books  for  the  last  half  of  1918. 
Structural  material  makes  a  better  showing  with  six 
awards,  though  most  of  them  are  small.  The  Grand 
Trunk  system  has  placed  1000  cars  for  use  in  the 
United  States.  Manufacturers  of  tie-plates  have  made 
sales  of  carload  lots  at  $90  to  $100  for  prompt  delivery. 
Not  much  business  is  in  sight,  but  in  the  last  six  weeks 
one  manufacturer  has  booked  about  50  per  cent  of 
capacity.  The  Government  demand  for  sheets  continues 
heavy.  The  old  material  market  shows  a  downward 
trend,  but  is  being  supported  to  some  extent  by  condi- 
tions in  the  East. 

Pig  Iron. — In  all  quarters,  new  business  is  quiet, 
with  efforts  concentrated  on  making  deliveries  of  iron 
under  contract,  especially  where  the  prices  involved 
were  much  lower  than  those  which  prevail  to-day. 
Naturally,  the  buyers  in  these  cases  are  anxious  to  get 
the  iron  in  their  yards,  and  their  insistence  that  iron 
be  shipped  without  further  delay  is  based  fully  as  much 
on  fear  that  some  untoward  circumstance  may  inter- 
vene as  on  actual  need.  Their  attitude  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  some  Southern  iron  purchased 
at  $16.50  has  lately  been  shipped.  The  market  con- 
tinues to  change  with  great  rapidity.  On  July  6  the 
leading  Southern  intere.st  offered  limited  quantities  for 
both  last-half  and  first-half  delivery,  whereas  to-day 
(July  9)  it  announces  its  withdrawal  from  the  first  half, 
and  its  willingness  to  consider  orders  for  the  last  half 
of  1918  at  $48,  Birmingham.  In  the  last  half  of  this 
year,  some  odd  lots  may  be  available,  but  for  these 
offers  must  be  submitted  to  the  furnace.  Last-half 
Southern  No.  2  foundry  would  be  difficult  to  find  under 
$50,  Birmingham,  or  $54,  Chicago;  while  first-half  basic 
is  around  $50,  Birmingham,  and  foundry  may  be  said  to 
range  from  $46  to  $50,  Birmingham,  for  the  same  po- 
.sition.  The  Southern  car  situation  is  somewhat  im- 
proved. High  silicon  Tennesse  iron  (containing  phos- 
phorus) delivery  during  the  first  half  of  1918,  ranges 
from  $48,  furnace,  for  4  to  5  per  cent,  to  $55,  furnace, 
for  8  to  9  per  cent,  taking  a  freight  rate  of  $2,75  to 
Chicago.  For  delivery  in  the  last  half,  H  per  cent 
Tennessee  silvery  has  been  (juoted  at  $80,  furnace. 
Northern  iron  is  unchanged  at  $55,  furnace,  for  malle- 
able Bessemer,  basic  and  No.  2  foundry,  with  irxjuiry 
much  lighter,  a  conditioM  not  (iispleusing  to  the  Hellers. 


A  report  that  $52  was  paid  for  5000  tons  of  iron,  pre- 
sumably Northern,  for  the  last  half  of  1918  is  accepted 
inasmuch  as  the  definite  offer  was  made  to  one  seller, 
and  the  proffer  declined.  A  Virginia  maker  of  foundry 
iron  offers  a  small  tonnage  of  No.  2  for  the  first  half 
at  $50,  but  to  selected  buyers  only,  and  then  subject  to 
confirmation.  Makers  of  charcoal  iron  are  confining 
their  sales  to  regular  customers  only,  declining  in  many 
cases  to  quote  on  attractive  new  business.  The  quota- 
tions of  the  leading  makers  continue  to  show  some 
variance.  The  minimum  quotations  are  $56  to  $58. .50, 
f.o.b,  furnace,  another  interest  quoting  $57, .50  to  $60, 
furnace.  Standard  low  phosphorus  is  scarce  and  in  good 
demand,  quotations  ranging  from  $85  to  $90  and  up- 
ward, delivered.  The  following  quotations  are  for  iron 
delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  except  those  for  Northern 
foundry,  malleable  Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which  are 
f,o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching  charge 
averaging  50c.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.   1  to  4 .  .$58.00  to  J62.00 
Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos    5  and  6 

and   Scotch    58.00  to  62.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  1 55.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,   No,    2 55.00 

Northern  coke   foundry,   No.   3 54.50 

Northern  h  gh-phosphorus  foundry    55.00 

Southern  coke  No.   1  f'dry  and  1  .soft 54.50 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft 54.00 

Malleable  Bessemer    55.00 

Basic    55.00 

Low-phosphorus     85.00  to  90.00 

Silvery,   8  per  cent 70.00  to  80  00 

Ferroalloys. — No  change  is  reported  in  80  per  cent 
ferromanganese,  quotations  ranging  from  $400  to  $450, 
according  to  delivery,  the  higher  price  applying  to 
prompt  and  the  lower  to  first  half  delivery. 

Plates. — Except  for  one  Eastern  mill,  which  quotes 
10c. ,  Pittsburgh,  or  10.189c.,  Chicago,  for  such  limited 
quantities  as  it  can  supply,  makers  are  unwilling  to 
name  a  price.  Many  instances  are  related  where  mills 
have  refused  to  accept  9c.  to  10c.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  mill  representatives  that  prices  will  decline 
if  an  embargo  is  placed  on  exports,  and  at  least  some 
of  these  representatives  say  they  would  welcome  a 
change  in  this  direction. 

We  Quote  for  Chicago  delivery  of  plates  out  of  jobbers' 
stocks,  Sc. 

Structural  Material — In  shapes,  also,  the  only  avail- 
able quotation  is  that  of  an  Eastern  mill  which  quotes 
6c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  6.189c.,  Chicago,  for  such  lots  as  it 
can  roll.  Small  structural  jobs  are  said  to  be  numerous, 
despite  conditions,  and  the  awards,  especially  for  rail- 
road bridge  work,  show  a  betterment.  The  Grand  Trunk 
System  has  placed  1000  box  cars,  for  use  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  The 
Florida  &  East  Coast  Railway  is  inquiring  for  100  box 
cars,  the  United  Verde  for  30  ore  cars  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  for  14  hoppers.  These  latter  inquiries 
would  hardly  be  noticed  in  other  times.  The  struc- 
tural awards  of  the  week  follow: 

Northern  Central  Railroad  Co.,  tanks  for  elevator.  Balti- 
more, Md..  17.3  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Ohio  &  Colorado  Smelting  &  Refining  Co,,  addition  to 
Wedge  Roaster  Building,  Salirta,  Col.,  120  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Commonwealth-Kdison  Co,,  Lowe  Avenue  Substation  at 
Chicago,  143  tons,  to  Cage  Structural  Steel  Works. 

Kelley  Convertible  Auto  Truck  Co.,  1200  truck  frames, 
Chicago,   132  tons,  to  not  reported. 

Northern  Central  Railroad  Co.,  elevator  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Il<i7   tons,  to  Christoi)her  Simpson,  St,  Louis, 

(Ireat  Northern  Railway  Co,,  one  beam  and  six  plate 
girder  si)ans,   270  tons,  to  Wisconsin  Bridge  Co, 

.Jobbers  ((uote   .".c,   for  material  out  of  warehouse. 

Bars.— No  great  change  in  the  bar  situation  is  noted. 
Mild  steel  is  quoted  at  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  4.689c., 
Chicago,  by  an  Eastern  mill;  from  others  no  quotation  is 
obtainable.  Rail  carbon  bars  are  a  little  easier  at 
4.25c.  to  4.50c.,  Chicago,  it  being  intimated  that  sales 
have  been  made  at  concessions.  Iron  bars  are  un- 
changed at  4.50c.  to  5c.,  Chicago. 

We  (juote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows :  Soft 
Mteel  burH,  4.500.  ;  bar  Iron.  4,50c,  to  5c.  ;  reinforcing  bars. 
4,50o,,  base,  with  5c,  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  Vj  in,  and 
over  and  uMual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes;  shafting  list 
pMiH  ,"i  pi'i'  ci-nl   to  plus   10  per  cent. 

Wire  Products.— The  leading  interest  adheres  to  its 
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nominal  base  of  3.20c.  for  wire  nails,  although  other 
producers  quote  4c.  and  upward.  The  policy  of  not  tak- 
ing new  business  is  gradually  reducing  unfilled  orders 
to  give  the  Government  demand  the  right  of  way.  The 
demand  for  woven  wire  fencing  is  not  as  good  as  it 
usually  is  at  this  season,  farmers  using  more  barbed 
wire  than  ordinarily.  Some  independent  manufacturers 
who  make  cement-coated  nails  are  making  no  prices  to 
their  trade,  leaving  that  to  be  determined  at  the  time 
of  delivery.  Quotations  to  jobbers,  per  100  lb.,  Pitts- 
burgh, are  as  follows: 

Plain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base.  $4,189  ;  w'.re  nails, 
$4,189;  painted  barb  wire,  $4,339;  galvanized  barb  wire. 
$.5,039  :  polished  sta,ples,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  .staples,  $.").039  ; 
all  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Though  the  leading  in- 
terest quotes  $70  for  tie-plates,  others  ask  and  have 
obtained  $90  to  $100,  Chicago. 

Quotations  are  as  follows:  Standard  railroad  spikes.  4.25c. 
base  ;  small  spikes,  4.50c.,  base  ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
a.2.')C.,  all  in  carloads,  Chicago :  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90  f.o.b. 
mill,  net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38, 
base;  open  hearth,  $40  ;  light  rails,  25  to  45  lb.,  $65  ;  16  to  20 
lb.,  $66;  12  lb..  $67;  8  lb.,  $68;  angle  bars.  3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — But  little  new  business  is  being 
considered  by  the  makers.  They  are  speculating  as  to 
what  effect  any  Government  attempt  to  control  exports 
will  have  upon  their  trade  with  the  Far  Eeast.  Japan  in 
particular  has  been  a  large  buyer  of  bolts  and  rivets. 
For  prices  and  freight  rates,  see  Finished  Iron  and 
Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  on  page   107. 

store  prices  are  as  follows  :  Structural  rivets,  5.50c.  ;  boiler 
rivets,  5.60c.  ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  40-10 ;  larger 
sizes,  35-5;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in..  40-21/^;  larger 
sizes,  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $3,  and  hexagon  $3  off 
per  100  lb.  ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Old  Material. — While  further  reductions  in  prices 
are  to  be  noted,  the  market  is  nevertheless  holding  up 
fairly  well,  and  it  is  declared  that  none  of  the  dealers 
are  inclined  to  sell  short.  While  the  recent  tendency 
has  been  downward,  prices  are  to  some  extent  sup- 
ported by  the  situation  in  the  East.  Even  at  present 
levels,  Eastern  buyers  have  found  they  can  aflTord  to  pay 
the  freight  rate  on  material  from  the  West  and  have 
done  so.  It  is  admitted  that  the  local  market  is  not  so 
strong.  Several  railroads  have  issued  lists  of  moderate 
size,  among  them  the  following:  Union  Pacific,  C,  C, 
C.  &  St.  L.,  Pere  Marquette,  C.  &  I.,  Soo  Line  and 
C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  The  Great  Northern,  under  date  of 
June  30,  off"ered  3500  tons  of  low  grade  56  and  60-lb. 
rails  with  angle  bars  which  have  been  in  use  on  a 
logging  road.  It  also  offered  1000  tons  of  No.  1  steel 
rail  scrap.  We  quote  for  delivery  at  buyers'  works, 
Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges 
paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross   Ton 

Old  iron  rails   $45.00  to  $46.00 

Relaying  rails    59.50  to  60.00 

Old    carwheels    37,00  to  38.00 

Old  steel   rails,   rerolling 46.50  to  47.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 47.50  to  48.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  .scrap 34.00  to  36.00 

Progs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  34.00  to  36.00 

Shoveling    steel    33.00  to  35.00 

Steel    axle   turnings    23.50  to  24.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $45.00  to  $45.50 

Iron  arch   bar's  and   transoms 45.00  to  45.50 

Steel   angle   bars 39.00  to  39.50 

Iron  car  axles    50.50  to  51,50 

Steel   car   axles    49.00  to  50.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 39.00  to  40.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 37.00  to  37.50 

Cut    forge    36.00  to  36.50 

Pipes  and  Hues    26.50  to  27.50 

No.    1    bu.sheling    28.50  to  29.00 

No.  2  busheling   20.50  to  21.50 

Steel    knuckles   and   couplers 41.00  to  42.00 

Steel    springs    41.50  to  42.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  26.50  to  27.00 

Bo.ler    punchings    36.50  to  37.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth    50.00  to  50.50 

Mach.ne-shop   turnings    20.00  to  20.50 

Cast  borings 18.50  to  19.00 

No.   1  cast  .scrap   29.50  to  30.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap ,  20.50  to  21.00 

Grate   bars    24.50  to  25.00 

Brake   shoes    24.50  to  25.00 

Railroad  malleable   33.00  to  33.50 

Agricultural    malleable    27.50  to  28.50 

Country  mixed  scrap   17.00  to  17.50 


Sheets. — The  demand  for  sheets  in  connection  with 
Government  work  is  heavy  and  it  is  being  cared  for. 
Leading  makers  are  not  quoting  on  private  needs  as  a 
rule,  although  they  are  serving  their  contract  cus- 
tomers, and  occasionally  taking  a  new  order.  About 
the  best  quotations  to  be  obtained  are  9.189c.,  Chicago, 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed;  10.189c.  for  No.  28  black,  and 
11.189c.  for  No.  29  galvanized.  Jobbers'  quotations  are 
unchanged. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  9.50c.;  No.  28 
black,  9.50c.  ;  and  No.  28  galvanized,  lie. 

•Cast-iron  Pipe. — Government  needs  for  the  canton- 
ments continues  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  makers', 
Several  hundred  tons  of  16-in.  pipe  will  be  used  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  On  July  13,  Duluth^ 
Minn.,  is  expected  to  place  900  tons.  Quotations  are 
unchanged. 

Quotations  per  net  ten.  Chicago,  are  as  follows:  Water 
I)ipe,  4  in.,  $68.50  ;  6  in.  and  larger,  $65.50,  with  $1  extra  for- 
class  A  water  p.pe  and  gas  pipe. 


Philadelphia       i  ^ 

Philadelphia,  July  9. 
Additional  Government  work  has  been  given  out  to" 
fabricating  shops  in  this  territory  during  the  past  week, 
and  it  is  understood  that  substantial  tonnages  have 
been  allotted.  In  addition,  different  shops  have  been 
notified  to  expect  orders  at  any  time  under  the  Gov- 
ernment pi  ice  plan  and  specifications  are  now  being 
looked  for.  In  fact.  Government  influence  and  Gov- 
ernment policy  seem  to  be  the  main  factors  in  this 
market  at  present,  for  in  addition  to  the  concrete  effect 
which  army  and  navy  orders  are  having  on  the  steel 
suppiy  available  for  civilian  purposes,  uncertainty  over 
Federal  price  fixing  and  the  application  of  the  embargo 
on  overseas  shipments  have  given  emphasis  to  a  policy 
of  watchful  waiting  on  the  part  of  manufacturer  and 
consumer  alike.  Nobody  seems  anxious  for  commit- 
ments very  far  forward  until  some  of  the  haze  clears 
away.  Meanwhile,  the  first  week  in  July  has  lived  up 
to  its  reputation  as  a  period  of  comparatively  little  busi- 
ness, but  there  has  been  a  stiffening  of  prices  for  prompt 
or  nearby  delivery  in  most  lines. 

Pig  Iron. — Actual  transactions  have  been  compara- 
tively few  and  small,  with  inquiry  rather  less.  The 
chief  business  offered  during  the  week  is  the  inquiry 
of  the  Lenoir  Car  Works  for  6400  tons  of  six  specified 
analyses,  delivery  running  into  the  first  half.  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  No.  2X  foundry  shows  an  advance  to 
$54.50  delivered  on  actual  sales,  with  some  firms  asking 
anywhere  from  $54.75  to  $55.75  and  some  sales  at  $53.75 
for  1917  and  1918  delivery  reported.  Virginia  No.  2X 
holds  to  the  top  of  $55.25  as  previously  reported,  with 
$52.75,  Philadelphia,  for  first  half  1918  quoted  as  the 
price  of  a  leading  interest  which  is  back  in  the  market 
with  a  restricted  tonnage  to  offer.  Steel-making  irons 
are  dragging  again,  with  basic  nominal  at  $50  to  $52 
and  standard  low  phosphorus  nominal  at  $90.  Copper- 
bearing  low  phosphorus  is  held  at  $85  to  $90  furnace, 
and  one  maker  reports  the  bulk  of  his  capacity  taken 
for  the  first  half.  Some  tonnages  of  off-grade  irons, 
running  as  high  as  0.06  sulphur,  have  moved  at  $53. 
Gray  forge  has  been  quiet,  with  $50  as  a  nominal  price. 
Some  sales  of  No.  2  foundry  at  $48.50  Birmingham  for 
first  half  delivery  are  reported  by  a  local  house.  Quo- 
tations for  standard  brands,  prompt  shipment,  and 
delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  range  about  thus: 

Eastern  Pa!  No.  2  X  foundry $53.00  to  $54.50> 

hastern  Pa.  No.  2  plain 52  50  to    54  OO 

Virginia  No.   2  X  foundry 54:25    o    552 5      ■ 

Virginia  No.   2  plain 53.75  to    54.75. 

Gray  forge   so  OO 

Standard   low  phosphorus ','_[]     9o!oo 

Structural  Material.— Government  activities  are  nat- 
urally affecting  the  structural  output  so  far  as  general' 
consumers  are  concerned,  and  though  repeated  refusals 
by  the  mills  have  had  their  effect  in  discouraging  pros- 
pective buyers,  prices  have  stiffened  this  week,  and 
one  large  interest  which  had  been  giving  4%c.  to  5c 
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Pittsburj.'h,  as  its  range,  is  now  on  a  flat  basis  of  5c. 
for  anything  like  prompt  delivery,  with  4%:C.  at  mill 
convenience.  A  second  considerable  interest  is  taking 
some  business  for  third  quarter  specification  on  a  basis 
of  6c.  Pittsburgh,  while  a  third  producer,  when  able 
to  supply  shapes  from  a  limited  stock,  is  asking  514  c., 
Pittsburgh.  Only  two  inquiries  of  moment  are  in  this 
market  this  week — one  of  about  400  tons  for  a  new 
building  for  the  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Balti- 
more, and  the  other  2600  tons  for  the  new  public  library 
of  Philadelphia,  on  which  bids  will  be  taken  this  week. 
Coke. — Fuel  conditions  are  a  trifle  better  than  they 
were  last  week,  both  furnace  and  foundry  grades  being 
offered  at  $1  less  than  a  week  ago  for  spot.  To-day's 
prices  are  fairly  represented  by  $15  for  foundry  and 
$14  for  furnace  for  prompt  delivery. 

Ferroalloys. — Business  has  been  dull  in  ferroalloys, 
with  no  changes  in  price  noted.  Ferromanganese  holds 
at  $450  for  prompt  and  $425  for  last  quarter.  Spiegel- 
eisen  is  quoted  at  $85  furnace  for  prompt. 

Old  Materials. — In  general  the  market  may  be  said 
to  be  quieter  and  a  little  softer  on  scrap  for  immediate 
shipment.  There  is  still  considerable  shipment  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  but  mills  in  Eastern  territory  are 
going  slowly.  Despite  the  lull,  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions are  not  changed;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  great 
abundance  of  material  and  in  the  view  of  some  houses 
in  this  market  there  is  really  a  scarcity.  Hence,  the 
embargo  on  the  exporting  of  iron  and  steel  scrap,  as 
proclaimed  by  the  President,  has  become  a  matter  of 
interest  here,  for  there  is  a  great  volume  of  scrap,  now 
owned  by  foreigners  and  awaiting  export,  in  cities  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quan- 
tity may  reach  100,000  tons,  and  a  good  proportion  is 
in  storage  in  this  city,  held  on  Italian  account  chiefly. 
Italy,  as  an  ally  of  America,  might  be  willing  to  forego 
shipment  and  release  this  material  to  American  buyers 
in  return  for  shipments  of  semi-finished  or  finished  steel 
to  Italian  ports.  This  is  one  of  the  possibilities  which 
was  pointed  out  to-day  in  the  trade.  Aside  from  such 
speculations,  there  has  been  little  to  record.  A  few 
leading  numbers  in  the  list  of  old  materials  have 
softened  and  have  diminished  the  spread  between  their 
high  and  low,  but,  on  the  whole,  prices  have  been  well 
maintained.  Though  the  actual  market  for  old  car- 
wheels  remains  where  it  was  last  week,  some  small  lots 
have  been  sold  on  a  basis  of  $45  a  ton  delivered.  Prices 
per  gross  ton  delivered  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  terri- 
tory range  about  thus: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $40.00  to  $41.00 

Old  steel  rails,  reiolling 50.00  to  .")5.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting .'iS.OO  to  .")8.00 

Old  iron  rails   .')2.00  to  55.00 

Old  carwheels 38.00  to  40.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 55.00  to  57.00 

No.  1  forge  fire 26.00  to  28.00 

Bundled  sheets 26.00  to  28.00 

No.  2  bushelings 18.00  to  20.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 26.00  to    28.00 

Cast  borings 27.00  to  29.00 

No.  1  cast 37.50  to  40.00 

Grate  bars,  railroad 22.00  to  25.00 

Stove  plate    22.00  to  25.00 

Railroad  malleable    32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipe  (new 

specifications)     38.00  to  40.00 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Strong  inquiry  in  both  iron 
and  steel  bars  is  reported,  and  there  is  more  than  enough 
business  to  go  around.  Prices  are  maintained  at  4^/^c., 
Pittsburgh,  for  steel  bars,  whether  soft  bars  or  rein- 
forcing, with  4V^c.  to  5c.,  Pittsburgh,  being  asked  by 
various  makers  of  bar  iron,  with  deliveries  at  mill  con- 
venience. On  the  basis  of  .steel  bars  being  worth  4'/^c., 
a  local  office  has  quoted  standard  spikes,  in  small  lots, 
at  5MJC.,  Pittsburgh,  and  taken  orders  for  September 
delivery. 

Sheets. — With  nothing  to  sell,  producers  in  thi.s  <li.s 
trict   are   quoting  a  genuinely   nominal   price  of  K'/^r. 
base  Pittsburgh  for  No.  10  blue  annealed.     Government 
requirements  have  taken  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  district's  output  and  will  take  more. 

Plates. — As  in  the  case  of  structural  materials, 
Government  specifications  are  becoming  more  numerous 
and  are  absorbing  a  larger  proportion  of  mill  output. 
This  situation  is  beginning  to  interfere  with  deliveries 
of  plates  to  private  customers.  Almost  simultaneously 
with  the  announcement  of  the  embargo  on  the  shipment 


of  steel  plates,  export  inquiries  were  received  here  to 
the  extent  of  33,000  tons,  the  largest  block  being  25,000 
tons  and  the  smallest  3,000.  Minimum  prices  remain 
unchanged — 10c.  base  Pittsburgh  for  tank  and  12^4iC. 
for  boat  steel,  with  shipment  at  mill  convenience.  This 
means  a  minimum  of  10  or  even  12  months  after  orders 
are  placed.  Mills  are  running  close  to  100  per  cent 
output  and  are  making  every  effort  to  maintain  maxi- 
mum production,  but  they  are  finding  rapid  increases  in 
cost,  owing  to  the  higher  price  of  labor  and  raw 
materials. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July  10. 

Iron  Ore. — The  movement  of  ore  boats  is  being  very 
seriously  hampered  by  the  congestion  at  the  lower  Lake 
docks,  and  the  situation  is  made  worse  by  the  car  short- 
age that  adds  to  the  delay  in  unloading.  Some  ore  boats 
have  been  kept  in  Lake  Erie  ports  five  or  six  days  await- 
ing their  turn  to  unload  and  some  now  at  the  Cleveland 
docks  will  be  tied  up  as  long  unless  the  car  supply 
improves.  During  June  7,512,087  gross  tons  of  ore 
was  received  at  Lake  Erie  ports  as  compared  with 
4,095,973  tons  for  the  previous  month  and  7,758,276 
tons  for  June,  1916.  Shipments  to  furnaces  for  June 
were  5,580,964  tons,  an  increase  of  1,589,041  tons  over 
the  amount  forwarded  during  May.  The  balance  on 
docks  July  1  was  4,828,523  tons,  an  increase  of  707,218 
tons  over  the  amount  of  ore  on  docks  June  1.  We  quote 
prices  as  follows,  delivered  lower  Lake  ports :  Old  range 
Bessemer,  $5.95;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70;  old  range 
non-Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  in  this  territory  has  quieted 
down  materially.  Some  consumers  are  deferring  pur- 
chases because  of  possible  action  by  the  Government  in 
regulating  prices.  However,  there  is  still  a  fair  volume 
of  inquiry,  much  of  this  being  from  brokers  and  from 
Eastern  consumers.  One  important  Lake  furnace  in- 
terest has  advanced  its  price  on  foundry  iron  $2  a  ton 
to  $58  for  No.  2,  at  which  it  has  made  several  small 
lot  sales  and  has  quoted  as  Jiigh  as  $60.  A  sale  of 
foundry  iron  is  reported  at  $54  by  a  Valley  furnace  for 
the  fourth  quarter  delivery,  but  Valley  quotations  gen- 
erally range  from  $55  to  $58.  The  only  inquiry  pending 
for  steel  making  iron  is  one  for  15,000  tons  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district  for  the  first  half  of  next  year. 
Southern  iron  prices  are  unchanged  and  the  market  is 
not  active.  We  note  the  sale  of  several  small  lots  for 
the  first  half  delivery  at  $45  Birmingham  for  No.  2 
and  some  producers  are  asking  $50.  Ohio  silvery  iron 
has  sold  at  $87  for  early  shipment  or  an  advance  of  $2. 
This  price  is  being  quoted  for  delivery  this  year  and 
during  the  first  half.  We  quote  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as 
follows : 

Bessemer    |57.95  to  $58.95 

t^asic    52.30  to  55.30 

Northern  No.   2  foundry 55.30  to  58.30 

Southern  No.   2  foundry 49.00  to  54  00 

lll^y    .foi'ge     50.95  to  52.95 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 88.62 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace..    83.00  to  85.00 

Coke. — Several  prompt  shipment  sales  of  foundry 
coke  are  reported  at  $14  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  stand- 
ard Connellsville  makes  and  we  note  the  sale  of  800 
tons  at  that  price  for  delivery  over  a  period  of  four 
months.  Generally  no  prices  are  being  named  except 
for  prompt  shipment. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  inquiry  in  finished 
lines  is  not  active  and  is  confined  largely  to  miscellan- 
eous small  lots  of  steel,  much  of  which  is  required  for 
(Jovernment  work.  Fairly  heavy  orders  are  being  placed 
for  motor  truck  requirements.  The  demand  for  plates 
continues  heavy.  Sales  of  tank  plates  have  been  made 
by  Cleveland  mills  at  lie.  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  in 
about  ninety  days,  and  quotations  range  from  10c.  to 
12c.  The  sheet  market  is  very  firm  and  the  demand 
for  black  and  blue  annealed  sheets  is  heavy,  although 
some  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  holding  off  because 
of  the  possibility  of  price  regulation.  Considerable 
inquiry  is  coming  out  for  sheets  for  Government  re- 
quirements. Among  these  is  one  for  1000  tons  of  black 
sheets  for  early  shipment  for  camp  ranges.  Black  and 
blue  annealed  sheets  are  now  on  about  the  same  basis. 
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the  general  quotation  being  8.75c.  to  9c.  Pittsburgh  for 
No.  28  black  and  No.  10  blue  annealed.  We  quote  gal- 
vanized sheets  at  10.50c.  to  lie.  for  No.  28.  Cleveland 
mills  have  advanced  the  price  of  bar  iron  to  5c.  Hard 
steel  bars  are  quoted  at  4c.  to  4.50c.  Small  spikes  for 
which  there  is  an  active  demand  from  coal  mining  com- 
panies are  scarce  and  are  quoted  as  high  as  6c.  to  7c. 
per  lb.  Warehouse  business  is  fairly  heavy,  but  stocks 
are  badly  depleted.  Warehouse  prices  are  unchanged 
at  5c.  for  steel  bars,  5.25c.  for  structural  material,  9c. 
for  plates  and  9c.  for  blue  annealed  sheets. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  price  the  Government 
will  pay  for  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  required  for  boats 
and  other  work  is  still  unsettled.  A  committee  of  the 
Bolt,  Nut  and  Rivet  Institute  has  been  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Government  authorities  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  committee  will  be  called  to  Washing- 
ton this  week  for  conference  in  regard  both  to  prices 
and  the  distribution  of  orders  among  various  manu- 
facturers with  the  view  of  securing  for  the  Govern- 
ment the  best  deliveries.  The  demand  for  bolts  and 
nuts  continues  heavy,  considerable  business  coming  from 
wagon  builders  and  other  manufacturers  having  Gov- 
ernment orders.  We  quote  rivets  at  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  structural  and  5.35c.  for  boiler  rivets.  Present 
bolt  and  nut  quotations  do  not  represent  minimum 
prices  but  those  for  the  general  run  of  orders.  Buyers 
of  round  lots  are  allowed  5  to  10  per  cent  discount 
from  the  regular  discounts  which  are  as  follows: 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off  ;  cut  thread,  30  and  5  ;  larger  or  longer, 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list;  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
$1.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  weak  and  prices  on 
several  grades  have  declined  during  the  week.  The 
sharpest  slump  is  in  heavy  melting  steel  which  is  $3 
to  $4  per  ton  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Boring  and 
turnings  are  $1  per  ton  lower.  Fear  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  interfere  and  regulate  scrap  prices  is  still 
having  its  effect  upon  the  market  and  some  dealers 
look  for  still  lower  prices.  There  is  a  moderate  amount 
of  trading,  largely  in  material  on  cars.  With  the  un- 
certainty of  the  price  situation  some  dealers  are  un- 
willing to  buy  or  sell  at  present  unless  they  can  close 
both  ends  of  the  transaction  and  thus  avoid  the  danger 
of  a  loss  by  price  fluctuations.  Cast  scrap  is  firm  and 
in  good  demand.    We  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Steel    rails    $38.00  to  $39.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 48.00  to  50.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 46.00  to  47.00 

Iron   rails    48.00  to  50.00 

Steel   car   axles    55.00  to  57.50 

Heavy    melting   steel    39.00  to  40.00 

Carwheels    38.00  to  39.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  55.00 

Agricultural    malleable    29.00  to  31.00 

Railroad    malleable    42.00  to  44.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles    $55.00  to  $60.00 

Cast    borings    19.50  to  20.50 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  18.50  to  19.50 

No.   1   busheling    (nominal) 30.00  to  32.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 44.00  to  45.00 

No.    1    cast    33.00  to  35.00 

Railroad   grate  bars    22.50  to  23.50 

Stove  plate    21.00  to  22.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  10 — {By  Wire). 
Pig  Iron. — There  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  melt- 
ers  to  take  hold  at  the  present  time,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence new  business  is  very  light.  Most  consumers  of 
foundry  iron  have  this  year's  requirements  provided  for 
and  a  comparatively  large  number  have  bought  at  least 
part  of  their  wants  for  the  first  half  of  next  year.  The 
furnaces  and  their  selling  agents  are  not  making  any 
effort  to  force  the  issue  and  are  content  to  let  the  mar- 
ket slip  along  quietly,  with  only  small  orders  being 
placed.  The  largest  sale  reported  is  for  1500  tons  of 
Southern  foundry  iron  for  a  Michigan  melter.  Another 
firm  in  the  State  bought  500  tons  of  Virginia  iron,  both 


for  first  half  shipment.  A  Virginia  producer  'offered 
yesterday  to  take  on  a  limited  tonnage  of  foundry  iron 
for  first  half  shipment  at  $50  furnace,  and  today  a.d- 
vanced  its  price  to  $52.50.  A  wide  range  of  prices  exists 
in  the  South,  but  for  spot  shipment  $47,  Birmingham 
basis,  is  considered  minimum.  For  last  quarter  and  first 
half  shipment,  from  $46  to  $50  is  quoted.  It  is  reported 
from  a  reliable  source  that  one  Southern  maker  offered 
and  sold  some  iron  in  this  and  the  Chicago  districts  at 
$45,  Birmingham,  for  first  half  shipment.  The  high  sili- 
con irons  continue  to  command  fancy  prices.  Last  week 
one  car  of  15  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  brought 
$125  at  furnace  for  nearby  shipment.  The  Ohio  silvery 
irons  range  from  $85  to  $90  furnace  based  on  an  8  per 
cent  analysis.  Northern  iron  is  fast  becoming  an  un- 
known quantity  for  prompt  shipment,  and  for  this  year. 
Furnace  iron  has  disappeared  with  only  a  little  resale 
iron  obtainable  around  $55  to  $56,  Ironton,  which  are  the 
figures  quoted  for  first-half  movement.  A  number  of 
inquiries  have  come  to  light  for  the  last  half  of  next 
year,  but  are  understood  merely  to  be  feelers  for  ex- 
pressions as  to  the  future.  Based  on  freight  rates  of 
$2.90  from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we 
quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  fdry  and  2  soft.  49.90  to  51.90 

Southern  coke,  No.  3  foundry 50.40  to  51.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  4  foundry 50.00  to  51.00 

Southern   gray   forge    48.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 86.26  to  91.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  1 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  2 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  3 55.26  to  56.26 

Southern  Ohio  malleable  Bessemer...  56.26  to  57.26 

Basic,    Northern    56.26  to  57.26 

Lake   Superior   charcoal    56.75  to  57.75 

Southern  carwheel  foundry    48.90  to  49.90 

Finished  Material. — Both  steel  and  iron  bars  have 
advanced  to  5c.  base,  and  twisted  steel  bars  are  quoted 
by  jobbers  at  5.05c.  Structural  shapes  are  now  quoted 
at  5.25c.,  and  ^/4-in.  plates  and  heavier,  9^/^c.  Cold 
rolled  shafting,  list  price  plus  15  per  cent;  rivets,  Vz 
in.  and  larger,  with  round  heads,  5.50c.  base;  with 
cone  heads,  5.60c.  The  smaller  sized  rivets  are  quoted 
in  keg  lots  at  15  per  cent  off  list.  Machine  bolts,  % 
X  4  in.  and  smaller,  are  unchanged  at  45  per  cent 
discount;  larger  and  longer,  30  per  cent  discount; 
files,  50  per  cent  discount;  hack  saw  blades,  10  per  cent 
discount,  and  hand  taps  at  50  and  TY2  per  cent  dis- 
count. We  quote  No.  28  galvanized  sheets  at  10.15c. 
Cincinnati  or  Newport,  Ky.,  and  No.  28  black  sheets  at 
8.15c.,  but  these  figures  are  only  nominal. 

Old  Material. — The  market  has  developed  a  sur- 
prising weakness,  and  nearly  every  grade  of  iron  has 
been  reduced  all  the  way  from  50c.  to  $2  a  ton.  The 
rolling  mills  have  curtailed  their  purchases,  and  the 
foundries  are  also  indifferent  about  buying  at  present 
values,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  simply  taking 
scrap  as  needed.  The  incoming  supply  has  increased 
so  that  yard  stocks  are  now  piling  up  at  a  slow  but 
steady  rate.  The  following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.,. 
at  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati. 
Per  Oross  Ton 

Bundled    sheet   scrap $22.50  to  $23.00 

Old  iron  rails   39.00  to    39.50 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.  and  up 45.50  to    46.00 

Rerolling  steel  rails   40.50  to    41.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 38.00  to    38.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 38.00  to    38.50 

Old   carwheels    35.00  to    35.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought $38.00  to  $38.50 

Cast   borings    13.00  to    13.50 

Steel   turnings    13.00  to    13.50 

Railroad    cast    27.00  to    27.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 27.50  to    28.00 

Burnt  scrap    17.00  to    17.50 

Iron    axles    47.50  to    48.00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth   inside)....    40.50  to    41.00 

Pipes  and  flues    21.50  to    22.00 

Malleable    cast     26.50  to    27.00 

Railroad  tank  and   sheet 19.00  to    19.50 

{By  Mail) 
Coke. — Unheard  of  prices  have  been  obtained  for 
spot  foundry  coke  in  the  Connellsville  field.  Right 
now  this  appears  to  be  the  only  producing  district  that 
can  take  on  any  spot  business.  Last  week  some  72-hr. 
coke  brought  $16.50  per  net  ton  at  oven,  although  this 
by  no  means  represents  contract  prices.  Contract  fig- 
ures are  unchanged  around  $11  to  $13,  representing 
the  very  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
producers.     Pocahontas  and  Wise  County  contract  fig- 
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ures  are  about  on  the  same  level,  although  some  Wise 
County  72-hr.  coke  might  be  bought  for  future  deliv- 
ery around  $10  to  $10.50.  Furnace  coke  is  at  a  stand- 
still, although  getting  forward  shipments  as  fast  as 
needed  has  proved  an  exasperating  experience  in  more 
than  one  instance.  From  $9  to  $11  is  quoted  on  con- 
tract business. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  10 — (By  Wire). — Appar- 
ently the  lowest  price  obtainable  on  1918  pig  iron  is 
$45,  furnace,  with  sales  made  at  $46  and  a  disposition 
to  go  higher.  Fifty  dollars  is  common  on  spot  iron  and 
$51  and  $52  have  been  paid.  Some  sales  of  last  half 
of  1918  iron  have  been  made  at  $48  by  one  concern. 
Furnace  interests  are  well  sold  into  first  quarter  of 
1918  and  several  are  out  of  that  market  as  well  as 
1917. 

(By  Mail) 

The  first  week  in  July  closed  with  1918  iron  firmer 
at  the  minimum  of  $45  and  some  sales  made  at  prices 
above  that.  The  leading  interest  was  quoting  a  mini- 
mum of  $45,  and  it  is  known  that  sales  were  made 
during  the  week  at  $45  and  $46.  A  last  quarter  lot 
of  iron  brought  $50.  The  leading  seller  of  foundry  iron, 
which  had  been  selling  at  $45  for  some  time,  withdrew 
from  the  market  for  first  half  of  1918  on  July  6  and 
announced  a  quotation  of  $48  for  the  last  half  of  1918. 
The  retiring  of  such  a  large  interest  for  such  a  period 
featured  the  week.  Other  foundry  iron  makers  were 
quoting  a  minimum  of  $45  for  1918,  and  one  maker  sold 
a  lot  of  500  to  700  tons  for  first  quarter  of  1918  at  $48. 
This  iron  in  analysis  approached  No.  1  soft.  One  com- 
pany of  considerable  importance  reports  having  booked 
about  all  it  cares  to  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918.  Fur- 
naces are  no  longer  interested  in  1917  business,  and 
have  nearly  all  marked  up  to  $50  for  the  rest  of  this 
year.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  not  a  sale  of 
spot  was  made  during  the  week  under  $50.  Reliable 
brokers  who  handle  this  business  say  prices  obtained 
were  $50,  $51  and  $52.  Furnace  operators  are  not 
forcing  the  rises;  indeed,  some  are  looking  ahead  to 
a  possibility  of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
to  take  the  iron  if  it  goes  much  higher.  The  total 
volume  of  business  done  for  1918  very  well  covers  first 
quarter  output.  Sloss-Sheffield  has  two  stacks  on  basic 
for  the  allies,  and  will  finish  that  contract  in  the  early 
fall,  it  is  understood.  Talladega  furnace  is  understood 
to  be  nearing  the  operating  point.  Trussville  may  not 
come  in  until  September.  Repairs  on  Vanderbilt  fur- 
nace are  being  rushed  by  the  Woodward  Iron  Co.  The 
output  continues  to  break  records  month  by  month.  We 
quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b  Birmingham  district  furnaces 
for  prompt  delivery  as  follows: 

No.  1  foundry  and  soft $50. .'>0  to  $.51. ■'iO 

No.  2  foundry  and  soft 50.00  to  51.00 

No.   3   foundry 49.50  to  50.50 

No.   4   foundry    49.25  to  50.25 

Gray  forge 49.00  to  50.00 

Basic    50.00  to  51.00 

Charcoal    55.00  to  56.00 

Steel  Bars. — Steel  bars  in  car  lots,  f.o.b.  Birming- 
ham, 4.50c.  to  4,75c.;  iron  bars,  4.30c.  to  4.40c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Pipe  for  cantonments  at  Columbia, 
S,  C,  Louisville,  P'ort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  and  other 
points,  leaves  Birmingham  from  different  shops  almost 
daily.  Orders  from  the  trade  at  large  are  scattering. 
Those  that  come  are  placed  at  the  (juoted  prices.  We 
(|uote,  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Birmingham  pipe  shop  yards, 
as  follows:  4  in.,  $63;  6  in.  and  upwards,  $60,  with  $1 
added  for  gas  pipe  and  extra  lengths. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  and  coke  operators  are  con- 
cerned with  delivery  only,  maximum  prices  maintaining 
as  a  rule.  Both  industries  are  busy  and  highly  pros- 
perous. Standard  beehive  foundry  coke  sells  at  $14  to 
$15,     Blacksmithing  coal  brings  $6. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  rallied  from 
the  wild  spurt  which  was  caused  by  a  tremendous  de- 
mand from  the  East,  and  has  settled  down  to  a  much 
quieter  market,  although  the  general  tone  is  strong 
enough  to  maintain  the  present  price  schedule.  Some 
♦.ransactions  are  made  below  the  following  (juotatlons 


by  50c,  to  $1,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  hold.     We  quote  per 
gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  dealers'  yards  as  follows: 

Old  steel  axles $50.00  to  $55.00 

Old   steel  rails    37.00  to  40.00 

No.    1    wrought    35.00  to  40.00 

No.   1   heavy   melting  steel 25.00  to  27.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 27.00  to  28.00 

Carwheels    27.00  to  29.00 

Tram   carwheels    25.00  to  30.00 

Stove   plate   and   light 19,00  to  20.00 

Turnings    13.00  to  14.00 


i 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July  10. 
Pig  Iron. — Most  of  the  furnaces  of  the  district  are 
out  of  the  market  for  1917  business,  and  will  not  take 
even  carload  lot  orders  for  this  year's  delivery.  In- 
quiry for  1918  is  not  active  at  present,  and  some  fur- 
naces are  not  quoting  on  their  next  year's  production, 
but  are  planning  to  await  developments  for  the  next 
two  or  three  months.  Prices  are  very  firm,  and  have 
an  advancing  tendency.  Such  tonnages  as  are  quoted 
on  for  next  year  are  $53.00  to  $55.00,  for  No.  2  X 
foundry,  with  other  grades  in  proportion,  according 
to  silicon  content,  and  for  this  year's  delivery, 
wherever  any  quotations  can  be  brought  to  light,  the 
price  range  is  $55.00  to  $58.00,  according  to  grade, 
and  the  views  of  the  seller.  As  intimated  above,  very 
little  tonnage  of  any  grade  is  procurable  from  the 
furnaces  of  the  district  for  1917  delivery,  even  at 
this  high  range  in  price.  For  1918  iron,  first  half  de- 
livery, we  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

High  silicon  irons   $54.00  to  $56.00 

No.    1   foundry    53.00  to  55.00 

No.   2  X  foundry    52.00  to  54.00 

No.  2  plain   51.00  to  52.00 

No.   3   foundry    50.00  to  51.00 

Gray  forge    50.00  to  51.00 

Malleable     53.00  to  55.00 

Basic     53.00  to  55.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  55.00  to  60.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  market  is  practically 
at  a  standstill  as  regards  closing  of  transactions,  be- 
cause of  the  mills  declining  to  entertain  further  sales 
until  they  know  more  clearly  just  what  the  Government 
demands  are  going  to  be,  and  buyers  are  not  inclined 
to  submit  new  orders.  Pressure  for  steel  already  or- 
dered is,  however,  becoming  more  urgent.  The  mills 
are  converting  more  and  more  of  their  tonnage  to  Gov- 
ernment work.  Everything  in  the  way  of  tin  plate  is. 
in  active  demand.  Standard  railroad  spikes  are  in 
strong  demand,  and  prices  have  advanced,  with  pros- 
pect of  still  further  advance  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  Ferguson  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  the  con- 
tract for  125  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  engine  house  and  signal  tower  for  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  at  its  Gardenville  yards. 

Old  Material. — The  market  has  been  quiet  during- 
the  past  week,  with  a  let-up  in  buying  in  almost  all 
lines,  particularly  in  heavy  melting  steel  on  the  part 
of  the  larger  consumers.  For  heavy  axle  turnings, 
however,  increased  demand  is  shown,  and  the  price 
for  this  commodity  has  advanced,  now  being  held  at 
$28.00  to  $29.00  per  ton.  Trading  in  the  other  com- 
modities on  the  list  has  been  very  light,  compared  with 
business  done  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  placing  of  the  embargo  by  the  United  States, 
against  the  exportation  of  scrap  has  had  a  restraining 
effect  on  dealings,  and  the  definite  results  of  this  ac- 
tion by  the  Government  are  being  waited  for  by  deal- 
ers. We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices,  per  gross  ton,. 
f,o,b,   Buffalo,  as   follows: 

H.'iivy  niflting  steel   $38.00  to  $39.00 

U)w   phosphorus    ....    55  00  ^^    gg.OO 

No.    1    rii ilroad   wrought    50.00  to    55.00 

No,    1    railroad  and  machinery  cast...    32.00  to    33  00 

Iron    axles     55  oo  to    60.00 

Steel    ax  es    5500  to    60.00 

i/niu       ;'"      i.'W, SS.OOto  40.00 

Itallro.Kl   niiilleable    35.00  to  36.00 

•MachlMe  shop   turnings    21.00  to  22.00 

Heavy   a.xle   turnings    28.00  to  29.00 

(lean  cast  borings    21.OO  to  22.00 

ron    ra   a    •■•.... 45.00  to  46.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 23.00  to  24.00 

w^!"   '.iV"**. 23.00  to    24.00 

Wrought    pipe    35.00  to    36.00 

No.    1    bushe    ng  scrap   33.00  to    34.00 

M    ,„M  ''""V"","^'  ."'■'■'"?    21.00  to    22.00 

HniHll.'.l    Hlu'ct    stamping  .scrap 22.00  to    23. Oft 
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Ferromanganese    Strong — Tin    Plates    Higher — 

Pig-iron  Supplies  Increase 

London,  England,  July  11. —  (By  Cable.) 
Supplies  of  Cleveland  pig  iron  are  increasing,  but 
the  market  is  quiet.  Hematite  iron  is  strong.  Semi- 
finished steel  is  idle  and  nominal.  Wire  rods  are 
quoted  nominally  at  £30  c.i.f.  Tin  plates  are  firm  at 
35s.  6d.,  basis.  Ferromanganese  is  strong,  with  $400 
paid  for  delivery  in  the  United  States  c.i.f.  fourth  quar- 
ter.    We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke  14   x  20  ;   112  sheets,   lOS   lb.,  t  o.b.  Wales, 
3.')S.  6d.  against  35s.  last  week. 
Black  sheets,  £21  5s. 
Ferromanganese,   £45  nominal. 
Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,  £35  upward. 

Benzol  is  quoted  at  14d.  as  against  13d.  per  gallon 
a  month  ago.  Toluol  is  unchanged  at  2s.  3d.  and  am- 
monium sulphate  is  still  nominal. 

Scarcity  of  Ferromanganese  and  Tin  Plates — Pig 
Iron  Firmer  and  Higher 
London,  England,  June  19. —  (By  Mail). 
Intense  pressure  to  fill  national  requirements  is  the 
dominant  factor.  Demand  for  steel  is  an  ever  increasing 
one,  and  as  this  is  expected  to  continue  indefinitely  it 
threatens  to  become  more  acute.  A  close  control  is  kept 
over  the  allocation  of  material.  The  heavy  demands  in- 
cidental to  the  speeding  up  of  the  shipbuilding  program 
constitute  an  additional  factor  of  importance.  Little  or 
nothing  is  heard  of  general  merchant  business,  which 
has  been  wiped  out  of  existence.  The  steel  market  is 
faced  with  many  difficulties,  including  troublesome  la- 
bor, with  far  more  orders  to  execute  than  can  be  filled. 
The  tendency  in  pig  iron  has  been  firmer,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  recent  sanction  of  an  advance  of  5s.  a  ton 
in  the  price  of  common  South  Staffordshire  material. 
Adjustments  may  possibly  ensue  in  other  maximum 
prices  on  the  applications  made  because  of  increased 
costs.  Due  to  the  increased  output  of  Cleveland  foun- 
dry material  there  has  been  a  further  extension  of  the 
allocations  this  month  to  home  consumers  who  are  now 
comfortably  situated,  but  the  pressure  of  demand  for 
East  Coast  hematite  cannot  be  met  fully,  although  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  the  output  of  steel- 
making  irons  in  other  districts.  Export  business  in 
hematite  is  restrained.  There  is  a  full  supply  of  forge 
iron  available  and  export  business  in  this  could  easily 
be  larger,  given  tonnage  facilities. 

Semi-finished  steel  is  unchanged.  But  little  surplus 
is  to  be  had  after  the  heavy  Government  requirements 
are  filled.  American  billets  are  not  being  offered,  and 
the  market  for  semi-finished  material  is  nominal.  Wire 
rods  are  wanted  at  about  £28,  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  but  very 
little  is  obtainable  and  pounds  over  that  figure  are 
asked,  terms  being  subject  to  freight,  which  is  very 
scarce. 

In  the  finished  steel  accumulation  of  orders  is  as 
great  as  ever,  and  makers  have  but  little  room  for  new 
business,  while  heavy  deliveries  are  being  made  against 
current  Government  contracts.  Scotch  works  are  busier 
in  view  of  the  large  requirements  of  shipbuilders. 
Tin  Plates  and  Ferromanganese  Scarce 
Black  sheets  are  quiet,  works  being  well  booked. 
The  galvanized  sheet  trade  remains  absolutely  para- 
lyzed, due  to  the  prohibition.  Demand  for  tin  plates  is 
incessant,  but  business  has  become  more  and  more  cir- 
cumscribed through  the  growing  scarcity  of  offers  of  all 
kinds  of  plates.  As  already  cabled,  a  census  of  all 
stocks  has  been  ordered,  suggesting  a  more  rigid  control 
enforced  over  the  supplies,  available  and  suitable  for 
war  work.  A  lot  of  Government  business  is  waiting  to 
be  placed,  and  prices  are  tending  upward  strongly  to 
about  35s.  per  basis  box  f.  o.  b.  for  war  work.  There 
is  still  inquiry  for  oil  plates,  but  makers  are  fully 
booked  and  there  is  little  stock  to  be  had.  The  Welsh 
output  is  now  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  normal, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  relief  in   raw  material. 


It  is  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  f.  o.  b. 
quotations  for  ferromanganese,  the  market  being  quite 
at  sea  and  nominal.  Demand  continues  unabated,  but 
sellers  are  rare  and  asking  much  stiffer  terms.  Some 
business  has  been  done  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918  at 
$325  to  $350  c.  i.  f.  for  American  port,  and  at  about 
£65  f.  o.  b.  for  a  Mediterranean  port.  Indian  manga- 
nese ores  are  wanted  at  full  prices,  but  the  fixing  up  of 
freight  is  more  difficult. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  9. 
Pig  Iron. — Although  there  has  been  no  cessation  of 
the  upward  tendency  in  pig  iron,  particularly  Southern 
brands,  in  this  market  there  has  been  a  very  definite 
disposition  on  the  part  of  melters  to  make  purchases. 
However,  they  have  been  largely  prevented  by  the  fact 
that  very  few  furnaces  represented  in  this  territory 
are  willing  to  take  on  any  business,  partly  on  account 
of  various  uncertainties,  but  chiefly  because  of  their 
sold-up  condition  well  into  next  year  and  an  indispo- 
sition to  tie  themselves  up  to  contracts  beyond  the  first 
half  of  1918  and  not  all  of  their  capacity  for  that 
period.  While  No.  2  Southern  foundry  iron  is  valued 
at  $48,  no  quotation  at  that  figure  can  be  made  and 
some  furnaces  represented  here  have  informed  their 
agents  that  they  want  at  least  $55,  Birmingham,  for  the 
remainder  of  their  output  for  the  first  half  of  1917. 
Most  of  the  furnaces  are  entirely  out  of  the  market. 
The  sales  during  the  week  were  chiefly  in  small  lots, 
ranging  from  300  tons  down  with  the  exception  of  one 
sale  of  1000  tons  of  malleable  and  one  reported  sale  of 
15,000  tons  of  basic  for  December  and  first  half  de-. 
livery  at  $50,  Birmingham,  confirmation  of  which  was 
not  acknowledged,  though  no  positive  denial  was  forth- 
coming. Outside  of  the  special  transactions  noted,  the 
sales  for  the  week  may  have  aggregated  2000  tons,  all 
as  the  result  of  negotiations,  no  widespread  inquiries, 
being  put  on  the  market  these  days. 

Coke. — No  contract  coke,  either  48-hr.  or  72-hr.,  is, 
available  in  tTiis  market  and  the  ovens  are  holding  to, 
the  high  spot  prices  of  $16  to  $18,  Connellsville,  and. 
some  small  sales  have  been  made  at  those  figures,  Na 
by-product  coke  is  to  be  had  and  the  situation  is  be- 
coming crucial  for  some  melters  who  cannot  get  what 
their  needs  require,  even  though  they  are  willing  to 
take  their  coke  in  open  cars. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  is  literally  no  mar-, 
ket  in  finished  products  at  this  point,  ^s  mill  repre- 
sentatives are  refusing  to  take  business  and  are,  in  ad- 
dition, deferring  deliveries  because  of  the  Government 
needs,  which  are  given  precedence,  of  course.  Twa 
railroads  are  feeling  out  the  steel  rail  situation,  one  for 
a  small  lot  for  early  delivery  and  another  lot  for  1919 
of  about  30,000  tons,  while  the  second  is  for  1919  de- 
livery of  about  20,000.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  here,, 
they  are  receiving  very  little  encouragement.  Move- 
ment out  of  warehouse  continues  up  to  the  ability  of 
the  warehouses  to  meet  the  demand,  which  is  as  a  mat-^ 
ter  of  fact  excess  of  stocks  on  hand  or  available  from, 
shipments.  We  quote  for  stock  out  of  warehouse  as  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bai's,  4.55c.;  iron  bars,  4.50c.;  struc- 
tural material,  5.05c.;  tank  plates,  8.05c.;  Nos.  8  and  10» 
blue  annealed  sheets,  9.55c.,  these  gages  having  been 
coupled  in  the  quotations;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold 
rolled,  one  pass,  9.85c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  black 
sheet  gage,  11.25c. 

Old  Material. — In  the  scrap  market,  it  continues  to, 
be  anybody's  guess  both  as  to  present  prices  and  as  to 
what  the  market  is  going  to  do  next.  Dealers  are  afraid, 
to  play  the  market  either  way  and  are  doing  only  sucK 
business  as  is  required  by  the  status  of  their  contracts 
on  hand.  While  it  is  recognized  that  supplies  are  short; 
and  that  there  is  little  hope  of  any  increase  from  rail- 
road loading  or  other  sources,  at  the  same  time  there; 
is  a  weakening  tendency  apparent  due  of  course  to  the 
actual  inactivity  and  the  normal  tendency  to  reduce 
prices  when  there  are  no  transactions  being  made.  No 
lists  have  been  put  out  during  the  past  week  and  alto- 
gether the  market  is  a  most  treacherous  one  with  na 
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definite  justification  for  a  prediction  of  a  movement  in 
either  direction.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cus- 
tomers' works,  St.  Louis  industrial  district,  as  follows, 
with  the  reservation  that  transactions  are  strictly  upon 
the  buyers'  and  sellers'  needs  at  the  moment  rather 
than  upon  any  market  figures  that  might  be  given: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old  iron   rails    $44.00  to  $45.00 

Old  steel  rails,  re-rolling    45.00  to  45.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 39.00  to  40.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,   sub- 
ject  to  inspection    50.00  to    51.00 

Old  carwheels    34.00  to  34.50 

No.     1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    38.00  to  38.50 

Heavy  shoveling  steel    34.00  to  34.50 

Ordinary  shoveling  steel   32.50  to  33.00 

Progs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  39.00  to  39.50 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 21.00  to  22.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars   $36.00  to  $37.00 

Steel  angle  bars 35.50  to  36.00 

Iron   car   axles    50.00  to  51.00 

Steel  car  axles    48.00  to  48.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  41.00  to  41.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought   39.00  to  40.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought   37.00  to  38.00 

Railroad  springs    33.00  to  34.00 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles    35.00  to  36.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth  inside,  42  in. 

and  over    45.00  to  46.00 

No.   1  dealers'  forge    33.00  to  34.00 

Cast  iron  borings   17.50  to  18.00 

No.  1  busheling 27.00  to  27.50 

No.   1  boilers  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  23.00  to  23.50 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 28.00  to  29.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad    malleable    31.00  to  31.50 

Agricultural    malleable    25.00  to  26.00 

Pipes  and  flues   25.00  to  25.50 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  24.00  to  24.50 

Railroad   grate   bars    20.00  to  20.50 

Machine  shop  turnings   19.50  to  20.00 

Country   mixed   scrap    16.50  to  17.00 


New  York 

New  York,  July  10. 
Pig  Iron. — A  lull  has  come  in  the  pig  iron  market, 
at  least  so  far  as  any  large  tonnages  for  domestic 
melting  are  concerned,  but  prices  are  firm  and  in  some 
■cases  advances  have  been  announced.  The  Virginia 
Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  whose  price  Monday  was  $50, 
furnace,  for  No.  2  foundry  for  the  first  half  of  next 
year,  advanced  Tuesday  to  $52.50.  Another  illustration 
of  advancing  prices  was  furnished  by  one  of  the  Buffalo 
companies,  whose  price  to  July  7  was  $53,  furnace, 
on  No.  2X  for  next  year's  delivery,  but  the  company 
has  now  advanced  to  $55  for  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year,  although  continuing  to  sell  at  $53  for  the  second 
quarter.  For  eastern  Pennsylvania  iron,  at  least  one 
company  has  advanced  to  $54,  furnace,  for  this  year 
and  to  $53  for  next  year.  The  largest  new  domestic 
inquiry  is  for  2000  to  2500  tons  of  low  phosphorus  for 
the  American  Locomotive  Co.  for  the  last  half  of  this 
year.  A  number  of  inquiries  for  from  200  to  500  tons 
of  foundry  iron  have  appeared.  The  largest  inquiry 
for  export  is  for  500  tons  per  month  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  year  and  the  first  half  of  next  year.  This 
18  for  high  silicon  iron  ranging  from  14  to  17  per  cent, 
and  there  is  also  an  inquiry  for  300  to  500  tons  of  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  iron 
can  be  obtained  for  export.  Keen  interest  is  being 
manifested  by  exporters  in  the  order  of  the  President 
prohibiting  the  exporting  of  pig  iron  except  by  special 
permission.  These  permits  must  be  obtained  not  by 
the  sellers,  but  by  those  who  are  actually  doing  the 
«xporting.     We  quote  tidewater  for  delivery  as  follows: 

So.    1    foundry $54.25  to  $55.25 

No.    2   X 68.75  to    54,75 

No.    2    plain 63.25  to    54.25 

Houth<?rn  No.   1   foundry 54.75 

Houthj-rn  .No.  2  foundry  find  Hoft 54.25 

Structural  Material. — Government  buiiinesR  continues 
to  monopolize  the  attention  of  fabricators  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  projects.  An  illuHtration  is 
the  building  of  the  new  public  library  at  Philadelphia. 
Owing  to  some  hitch  in  the  original  bids  for  the  steel 
for  this  building,  involving  a  considerable  tonnage,  it 
has  been  nccesHary  to  readvertise  and  it  i»  stated  that 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  this  atcci  l>ecauBC 
fabricators  are  inclined  to  give  consideration  at  present 
to  Government  work  only.  Bids  have  been  asked  on 
2400  tons  for  the  new  Government  projectile  plant  at 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  inquiries  are  out  for  1200 
tons  for  the  new  Park  Avenue  viaduct,  which  is  to 
run  from  Fortieth  Street  northward  around  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York.  Apparently  it  will  be 
difficult  to  obtain  the  steel  for  this  viaduct.  Bids  have 
been  opened  on  the  600  or  700  tons  required  for  ex- 
tension to  the  Bancroft  and  Isherwood  halls  at  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  J.  Henry  Miller  at  Balti- 
more being  the  low  bidder  for  the  former  and  another 
Baltimore  contractor  the  low  bidder  for  the  latter,  but 
no  awards  have  yet  been  made.  It  is  stated  that  dormi- 
tories at  West  Point  will  also  have  their  capacity 
doubled  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road is  inquiring  again  for  500  tons  for  various  bridge 
work  and  the  Southern  Railway  has  placed  a  small 
bridge  with  the  Bethlehem  Bridge  Co.,  calling  for  100 
tons.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  has  taken  500  tons 
for  a  station  for  the  Brooklyn  subway,  while  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.  has  taken  100  tons  for  the  Boyertown 
Casket  Co.,  Boyertown,  Pa.  The  National  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  is  reported  as  asking  for  800  tons  for  plant 
extension  at  Yonkers  and  the  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.  is  stated  to  be  placing  several  orders  of 
100  to  200  tons  each  for  different  plant  extensions. 
No  decision  is  yet  reported  on  the  3800  tons  for  Culver 
Rapid  Transit  Line  in  Brooklyn,  on  which  the  Public 
Service  Commission  expects  to  make  a  decision  very 
soon.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill  at  4.669c. 
to  5.169c.,  New  York,  the  lower  price  in  three  to  four 
months  and  the  higher  for  small  lots  in  earlier  deliv- 
eries. Shipments  from  warehouses  are  5,25c.  per  pound, 
New  York. 

Ferroalloys. — Inquiry  for  ferromanganese  for  de- 
livery next  year  is  reported  to  be  in  fairly  large  volume 
and  it  is  expected  to  be  still  larger  in  the  near 
future.  For  delivery  this  year  inquiry  is  very 
meager  and  sales  for  any  position  have  been  few 
in  the  last  week.  Consumers  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
cared  for  by  contracts  and  disinclined  to  make  pur- 
chases under  present  conditions  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  The  spot  market  for  domestic  alloy  is 
generally  quoted  as  $400  to  $425,  delivered,  with  the 
last  quarter  at  about  $375.  For  the  first  half  of 
next  year  $350  is  being  quoted.  The  fact  that  man- 
ganese ore  imports  in  May  are  officially  reported  as 
81,269  tons,  next  to  the  largest  importation  in  the 
last  18  months,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  ferromanganese  in  the  United  States  in  June 
will  approximate  21,000  tons,  according  to  the  blast 
furnace  reports  of  The  Iron  Age,  are  decidedly  en- 
couraging signs  as  to  the  future  supply  of  this  im- 
portant product.  Two  new  domestic  producers  of 
ferromanganese  have  appeared  as  active  makers  in 
the  last  month,  one  in  the  Buffalo  district  and  another 
in  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  furnace  in  Vir- 
ginia will  be  producing  ferromanganese  Aug.  1.  The 
spiegeleisen  market  is  very  quiet  with  $85,  furnace, 
quoted  for  any  delivery  this  year.  Excellent  inquiry 
for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  has  appeared,  and  some 
good  sales  are  reported  for  next  year's  delivery  at 
$130.  Material  desired  for  this  year's  delivery  is 
quoted  at  about  $200  to  $225,  delivered. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Most  of  the  larger  mills  still 
decline  to  quote  on  hard  and  soft  steel  bars.  Bar  iron 
is  now  being  temporarily  substituted  for  some  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  steel  bars  are  ordinarily  used. 
Bar  iron  is  being  quoted  by  a  leading  producer  at  4.75c., 
Pittsburgh,  but  small  lots  can  be  had  from  other  sellers 
for  4.40c.  to  4.50c.  Several  leading  small  arms  and 
ammunition  manufacturers  have  opened  a  joint  pur- 
chasing office  at  50  East  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York,  where,  it  is  understood,  all  the  steel  for  these 
plants  will  be  purchased  under  Government  supervision. 
Another  allotment  of  shell  steel  for  Government  pur- 
poses is  expected  to  be  announced  soon  by  the  special 
committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
We  quote  steel  bars  in  mill  shipments  at  4.50c.  to  5.50c. 
Pittsburgh,  or  4.669c.  to  5.669c.  New  York,  and  bar  iron 
at  4.669c.  to  5.169c.,  New  York.  From  New  York  dis- 
trict warehouses  bar  iron  is  sold  at  4.75c.  and  steel  bars 
at  4.75c.  to  5.50c. 

Plates.— Business  in  plates  is  virtually  at  a  stand- 
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still.  Some  small  tonnages  have  been  placed  during 
the  past  week,  but  there  are  no  large  inquiries  in  the 
market  aside  from  the  Japanese  shipbuilding  concerns, 
which  are  still  making  offers  higher  than  domestic  con- 
sumers seem  willing  to  pay.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  business  in  plates  during  the 
past  few  weeks  has  been  for  export  to  Japan.  Mills 
are  receiving  requisitions  from  the  Government  for 
ship  plates  to  be  sent  to  navy  and  merchant  marine 
shipbuilding  yards.  There  are  inquiries  in  the  market 
for  shipment  of  tank  plates  to  Russia,  but  difficulties 
are  being  encountered  in  obtaining  the  tonnage  re- 
quired. On  mill  shipments  of  universal  and  tank  plates 
the  price  is  10.169c.,  New  York,  and  ship  plates,  12.169c., 
New  York.  Plates  out  of  store  are  9c.  to  lOc, 
New  York. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  placing  of  orders  by  private 
buyers  continues  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate,  but  muni- 
cipalities are  not  coming  into  the  market  and  orders 
for  the  Government  cantonments  are  not  developing 
rapidly.  Some  pipe  has  been  shipped  to  the  cantonment 
at  Ayer,  Mass.,  but  none  has  yet  been  furnished  for  the 
Long  Island  cantonment.  Carload  lots  of  6-in.  to  8-in. 
and  heavier  are  now  quoted  at  $65.50  per  net  ton,  tide- 
water, and  4-in.,  $68.50. 

Old  Material. — The  sagging  in  the  scrap  market, 
noted  last  week,  has  become  much  more  pronounced  so 
far  as  heavy  melting  steel  is  concerned  and  cast  bor- 
ings and  turnings  are  also  weak.  The  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  Ohio  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  are  all 
out  of  the  market  and  things  are  at  a  standstill.  Quo- 
tations have  been  marked  down  at  least  $3  to  $4  per 
ton  on  most  grades.  Embargoes  have  been  declared 
against  Monessen  and  Lebanon  and  very  little  scrap  is 
being  shipped.  The  present  condition  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  attitude  of  the  Government.  It  will  not 
be  surprising  if  an  upward  turn  should  come  at  a  not 
far  distant  day.  Brokers  quote  buying  prices  as  follows 
to  local  dealers  and  producers,  per  gross  ton,  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania) $35.00  to  $36.00 

Old     steel     rails     (short     lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 36.00  to  37.00 

Relaying  rails    65.00  to  70.00 

Rerolling   rails   45.00  to  46.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 52.00  to  53.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 49.00  to  50.00 

Wrought-iron  trtick  scrap 45.00  to  46.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought  long 42.00  to  43.00 

Light   iron   14.00  to  15.00 

Cast  borings    (clean)    21.00  to  22.00 

Machine-shop  turnings 21.00  to  22.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 20.00  to  21.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1     in.     minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) 34.00  to  35.00 

In  spite  of  the  weakness  in  steel  scrap,  the  foundry 
market  is  being  well  maintained  and  machinery  cast  is 
strong.  There  has  been  a  little  better  activity  in  stove 
plate,  but  prices  have  receded  about  $1  per  ton.  Loco- 
motive grate  bars  are  not  so  strong.  Dealers  in  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local 
foundries  per  gross  ton: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $36.00  to  37.00 

No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

material,  etc.)    34.00  to  35.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc. )     29.00  to  30.00 

Stove  plate    20.00  to  21.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Old   carwheels    35.00  to  36.00 

Malleable  cast   (railroad) 36.00  to  38.00 


Ten  in  Operation 

Chicago  {By  Wire). — The  second  furnace  of  the 
four  new  stacks  which  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  is  adding 
to  its  Gary  works  was  blown  in  last  week,  making  10 
furnaces  now  in  operation  at  Gary.  Two  more  are  to 
be  completed. 

The  La  Crosse  Tractor  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  has 
announced  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  of  wages  earned  to 
all  employees  who  continue  steadily  in  the  company's 
employ  until  Nov.  1.  Provision  is  made  for  pro  rata 
payments  to  employees  who  may  be  conscripted.  The 
company  is  adding  to  its  working  force  and  has  re- 
cently sent  a  demonstrator  as  instructor  in  France 
and  England  to  train  men  to  operate  tractors  which 
have  been  sold  in  those  countries. 


Navy  Can  Build  32  Ships  at  a  Time 

The  United  States  Navy  shipyards  have  recently 
been  buying  large  quantities  of  equipment,  which  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Daniels  now  announces  will  provide 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  32  warships  at  a  time. 
Secretary   Daniels   said: 

"With  the  shipways  now  being  built  or  projected, 
the  United  States  Navy  yards  will  be  able  to  have  in 
course  of  construction  on  the  ways  at  one  time  16  war 
vessels,  in  addition  to  submarines  and  submarine 
chasers.  Seven  of  the  vessels  could  be  battleships,  two 
auxiliaries,  such  as  transport,  fuel  ships,  hospital  ships, 
etc.,  and  seven  destroyers.  Should  the  needs  of  the 
nation  require  battle  cruisers,  instead  of  battleships,  it 
would  be  possible  to  substitute  them  on  the  longer  slips 
for  an  equal  number  of  battleships.  As  much  work 
must  be  done  on  the  vessels  before  the  keels  are  laid 
and  after  launching,  there  could  be  under  construction 
at  one  time  in  the  yards  at  least  double  the  number  of 
vessels  for  which  slips  are  available.  This  construction 
work  is  in  addition  to  the  repair  work  and  rebuilding 
of  the  fleet  which  must  be  carried  on." 

Secretary  Daniels  announces  that  there  are  now  un- 
der construction  in  Government  yards  three  battle- 
ships, four  destroyers  and  a  number  of  submarines  and 
submarine  chasers.  All  work  at  navy  yards  is  being 
rushed,  the  men  working  overtime  and  in  shifts  and 
bonuses  are  being  offered  for  the  completion  of  work 
ahead  of  schedule. 


New  Plant  for  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.,  Frick  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  which  has  a  large  plant  at  Monessen  for 
the  manufacture  of  seamless  steel  tubes,  plans  to 
build  new  works  at  Allenport,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Monongahela  River  from  Monessen,  where  it  owns 
a  site  of  about  300  acres.  The  extent  of  the  new  plant 
has  not  been  determined,  but  it  will  probably  be  larger 
than  that  at  Monessen.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products 
Co.  was  formerly  known  as  the  Seamless  Steel  Tube  Co. 
of  America.  The  plant  at  Monessen  turns  out  all 
sizes  of  seamless  steel  tubes  from  1  in.  to  about  6  in. 
in  diameter,  the  capacity  being  about  60,000  tons  per 
year.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,  which  has  blast 
furnaces,  open  hearth  steel  works  and  rod  and  wire 
mills  at  Monessen,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products 
Co.  are  largely  identical. 


Germany's  Supply  of  Brass  and  Copper 

The  extent  to  which  Germany  is  increasing  its  sup- 
ply of  brass,  copper  and  other  metals  is  illustrated  by 
the  testimony  of  a  wounded  British  soldier  on  furlough 
at  home.  Referring  to  the  large  amount  of  old  metal 
waiting  to  be  gathered  up  after  the  war,  he  said  it 
would  be  chiefly  steel,  for  the  Germans  apj)ear  to  be 
collecting  the  brass  in  thorough  fashion  for  remelting. 
In  several  captured  German  trenches  and  dug-outs  he 
had  seen  little  canvas  bags  partly  filled  with  broken 
fuses,  nose-caps  and  other  brass  scrap,  indicating  that 
this  method  of  collecting  is  being  systematically  carried 
out  by  the  enemy. 


New  British  Order  on  Machine  Tools 
A  cablegram  from  the  American  Consul  General, 
London,  dated  June  29,  says  that  the  Minister  of  Mu- 
nitions gives  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  general 
permit  to  purchase  or  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of 
machine  tools  and  machinery  driven  by  power  for  metal 
working.  It  is  now  required  that  all  applications  for 
permits  to  purchase  or  enter  into  negotiations  for  such 
machinery  be  made  to  executive  officers  of  area  clearing 
house  boards,  whose  addresses  may  be  obtained  from 
Director  Central  Clearing  House,  Ministry  of  Mu- 
nitions, Charing  Cross  Buildings,  London. 


The  Toledo  Furnace  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  $2,000,000.  This  amount  of 
stock  will  be  distributed  among  the  present  stock- 
holders. The  company  plans  to  build  during  the  coming 
fall  a  large  concrete  dock  along  the  river  front  adjoin- 
ing its  plant. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Motor  Stocks  Weak — Effect  of  Taxation  Being 
Carefully  Considered 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  decided  decline  in 
the  dsmand  for  pleasure  automobiles,  was  reflected  in 
the  stock  market  last  week  and  stocks  of  a  number  of 
the  motor  companies  developed  marked  weakness.  In 
the  general  market  there  was  less  activity  and  the 
transactions  amounted  to  only  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  the  previous  week.  The  prices,  as  a  rule, 
were  lower  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Call  money  during 
the  week  was  easier,  the  highest  rate  having  been  AVz 
per  cent  compared  with  6  per  cent  in  the  preceding 
week,  while  at  the  close  of  last  week  the  rate  was  only 
3%  per  cent. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  values  of 
stocks,  close  study  is  being  given  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  revenue  bill  in  regard  to  excess  profits. 
While,  of  course,  the  Steel  Corporation  and  other  large 
companies  will  pay  tremendous  amounts  into  the  na- 
tional treasury,  some  of  the  smaller  companies  which 
had  very  low  earnings  in  the  years  1911,  1912  and  1913, 
on  which  the  Senate  bill  bases  calculations  of  average 
earnings,  will  find  the  provisions  very  severe.  The  same 
is  true  of  new  companies  which  were  only  getting 
under  way  in  the  years  mentioned  and  of  course  had 
small  earnings  but  have  been  prosperous  during  the 
past  two  years. 

Among  the  industrial  stocks  that  registered  gains 
during  the  past  week  were  the  following:  National 
Enameling  &  Stamping,  1%;  United  States  Steel  Pre- 
ferred, Vs.  Among  the  stocks  that  made  losses  during 
the  week  were  the  following:  Allis-Chalmers,  1^/4; 
American  Car  &  Foundry,  1%;  American  Locomotive, 
1%;  American  Steel  Foundries,  2;  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive, IVa;  Bethlehem  Steel  Class  B,  GM  ;  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron,  21^;  Crucible  Steel,  31/2;  Gulf  States  Steel,  4; 
International  Harvester,  2;  Lackawanna  Steel,  3;  Mid- 
vale  Steel,  1^/^;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  1;  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel,  1 V2  ;  United  States  Steel,  3.  American  Can  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  week  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  at 
49%. 

The  range  of  prices  in  active  iron  and  steel  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chal.,  com. 
Allls-Chal.,  pref 
Am.  Can,  com.  . 
Am.  Can,  pref.  . 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy., 

com 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy., 

pref 

Am.  Loco.,  cxym.  . 
Am.  Loco.,  pref.  . 
Am.  Rad.,  com..  . 
Am.  Ship,  pref.  . 
Am.  Steel  Fdries. 
Bald.  Loco.,  com. 
Bald.  Loco.,  pref. 
Beih.  Steel,  com. 
Beth.  Steel, 

claHH  B 

Carbon  Stl.,  com 
Central  P'dry., 

com 

Central  Fdry., 

pref 

Charcoal  Iron, 

pref 

Chic.   I'neu.  Tool. 

C'olo.   Fuel    

Cruc.  Steel,  com. 
Cruc.  Steel,  pref. 
Oen.  Klectric  . . . 
Ot,  No.  Ore. 

Cert 

Oulf  HtateM  Steel. 
(Julf  Staten  Steel, 

iHt    pref 

Int.  Har.  "f  .V    .1  , 

com.     . 


26yo 
■  48V4 

10.5 


69% 
103 

278 

■69% 

67% 

i'3'2% 
1291/., 


29% 
82% 
51 
106 


116 

-  71 
-103  V- 
-280 

921/i 

-  72 

-  75Vi 
99 

•  138 


52      ■ 

72     ■ 

.50      • 

K3'/,. 

102%' 

l.'.7«/j- 

30  ij^,. 
123 


-141 
,103 

-  3.".''i 

-  .53 

•  6Vi 

•  73V.« 

-  r,2% 

-  90-^ 
-103 
-160 

-  32"% 
-12514 

no 

1 1 1  ■■••, 


Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

pref 

Int.  Har.  Corp, 

pref 

Lackawanna  Steel 
Lake   Sup.   Corp. . 

Luken.s,  com 

Lukens,   1st  pref 
Midvale  Steel    .  . 

N'at-Acms    

Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 

com 

Nat.  Kn.  &  Stm., 

pref 

N  Y.  Air  Brake. 
Nova  Scotia  Stl.. 
I'itt.s.  Steel,  pref. 
I'rpHHed  .Stl.,  com. 
f're.sHed  Stl.,  pref 
Ky,  Steel  SprliiK, 

com 

Ky.  Steel  .SprlriK. 

I)ref 

|{«'I)ul)llc.  com.  .  . 
liepuhlic,   pref,    .  . 

SloMM,   <'oni 

Superior  Steel,  . . 
.Supfrior  Steel, 

iMt  pref 

TrunHUf-WllllamM 
I'n.  Alloy  Steel,  . 
II.  S.  I'Ipe,  com,  , 
IT,  S.  Steel,  <-om, . 
r.  H  Steel,  pref,. 
Vn.  1.  C.  &  CoKe. 

Warwick   , 

VVoMtinR.   Klec 


901/^ 
18Vj 


1021/2 
60 
33% 


.116 

.101 

-  96 

-  19'/. 
.    45 
-1031/, 

-  63 

-  35 


38%-   42'/, 


96  14 
1371/, 
95 

'  '73'  ■ 


53 


98  %  ■ 
H9%- 
102'/.. 
56 'Z - 
47%- 

101 'X.. 
42 '4 • 
44%. 

124%: 

117'^. 

6K      ■ 


49% 


-  97  Vj 
-140  V. 

-  97?^ 
,100 

-  75% 

,ioiVj 

-  53% 

99 

93  5<, 
103% 
57 
GO 

102". 
43% 
45'/j 
21'/, 

l2»«^ 

118 
69 '/j 
9 

6o'^ 


Pacific  Coast  Merger 

The  Seattle  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
owned  largely  by  William  Piggott,  has  been  merged 
with  the  Twohy  BrothcrH  Co.,  operating  railway  car 
building  plantH  in  Portland  and  Spokane.  The  new  con- 
cern will  be  known  aH  the  Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
The    deal    involves    capital    of    more    than    $1,000,000. 


Headquarters  of  the  new  concern  will  be  in  Seattle,  but 
the  company  will  extend  its  activities  and  widen  its 
markets  to  cover  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as 
a  large  foreign  trade.  The  plant  of  the  Seattle  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.  has  been  engaged  for  years  in  the  manu- 
facture of  railroad  equipment  for  we.stern  line.s,  for 
logging  railroads  and  for  Japanese  interests  and  other 
countries  of  the  Far  East,  where  a  big  trade  has  been 
built  up.  Backing  up  the  merger,  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  it,  will  be  the  entire  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.,  of  which  William  Piggott  is 
president.  The  plant  of  Twohy  Bros,  in  Portland  has 
an  appraisal  value  of  $350,000,  and  does  a  big  business 
in  car  building  and  repair  work.  This  is  the  third 
purchase  made  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Seattle  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  in  less  than  a  year.  The  first 
was  the  acquirement  of  the  Irondale  plant  of  the  de- 
funct Western  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  being  re- 
modeled and  equipped.  The  second  purchase,  made 
recently,  gave  the  parent  company  the  control  of  the 
Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  Oswego.  The  last  merger 
is  expected  to  be  followed  by  the  extensive  improvement 
of  the  plants,  in  order  to  enter  upon  an  extensive 
scheme  of  car  building. 


Industrial  Finances 

The  Universal  Motor  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  au- 
thorized a  10  per  cent  cash  semi-annual  dividend  and 
will  shortly  make  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend  with 
the  doubling  of  the  capital. 

The  Liberty  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio  to  increase 
its  capital  stock  from  $600,000  to  $750,000.  The  com- 
pany was  also  authorized  to  issue  $150,000  of  10-year 
6  per  cent  bonds. 

The  Russell  Machine  Co.,  Twenty-eighth  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  machinery  and  parts,  has 
acquired  the  plant  of  the  Thomas  Carlins  Sons  Co.,  1600 
River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  at  a  receivers'  sale  for  a 
consideration  of  $106,275.  The  Carlins  property  has 
heretofore  been  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  boilers, 
engines,  stacks  and  kindred  products,  and  will  be  used 
by  the  Russell  company  as  an  extension  to  its  present 
works. 

The  property  of  the  defunct  M.  H.  Foundry  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Belleville,  111.,  was  purchased  at  public  auction 
July  3,  by  Henry  Lengfelder,  president  Orbon  Stove 
&  Range  Co.,  for  $8,700.  The  sale  was  conducted  by 
E.  E.  Wangelin,  trustee.  The  company,  which  was 
devoted  principally  to  the  manufacture  of  sanitary 
drinking  fountains,  became  bankrupt.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Lengfelder  purchased  the  plant  with  a  view 
to  organizing  a  new  company  and  resuming  operations. 


Dividends 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  quarterly,  %  per  cent  on 
the  common,  payable  July  25. 

The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Co.,  314  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  payable  July  Ifi. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  quarterly.  .3  per 
<'ent  and  extra  3  per  cent,  payable  July  20. 

The  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  quarterly,  $1  per 
share,  payable  July  30. 

The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  quarterly,  75c.  per  share  on  the 
common,  ptiyable  Aug.   1. 


Chain  Works  Purchase 

The  Rowe  Calk  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  purchased 
the  Diamond  Chain  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  in  order  to  have  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  anti-skid  chain  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  its  grip  device.  The  new  officers  of 
the  Diamond  Chain  Co.  are  the  following:  President 
and  factory  manager,  Samuel  M.  Horn,  York,  Pa.; 
vice-president,  William  H.  McLaughlin,  Hartford, 
(;onn.;  secretary,  treasurer  and  general  manager, 
Warren  D.  Chase,  Hartford,  Conn.;  assistant  secretary, 
S.  Raljjh  Horn,  York,  Pa.;  assistant  treasurer,  E.  S. 
Bestor,  Hartford,  Conn.  All  the  above  except  Mr. 
Horn,  who  developed  the  business  of  the  Diamond 
Chain  Co.,  are  connected  with  the  Rowe  Calk  Co.  Work 
was  begun  this  week  on  considerable  extensions  to  the 
plant  at  York.  The  chain  company  will  continue  to 
sell  its  product  in  the  general  market. 
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Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 

Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.:  New  York,  16.9c.;  Philadelphia,  15.9.;  Boston, 
18. yc;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati, 
15.8c.;  Indianapolis,  17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis, 
23.6c.;  Kansas  City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul, 
32.9c.;  Denver,  68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  45c.  Denver  pipe,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload, 
46,000  lb.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  min- 
imum carload,  40,000  lb.  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only) , 
pipe  65c. ;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  60,000  lb.  No  freight  rates  are  being 
published  via  the  Panama  Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being 
used  in  transatlantic  trade. 

Structural  Material 

l-beains,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.  ;  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over.  4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  in.  and 
longer,  including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an 
advance  over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50. 
Bright  basic  wire  is  $4.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire, 
Nos.  C  to  1).  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb 
wire  and  fence  staples,  $4.85  :  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  pol- 
ished fence  staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base, 
these  pr  ces  being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the 
smaller  tiade,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of 
delivery,  terms  60  days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in 
10  days.  Discounts  on  woven-Wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off 
li.st  for  cat  load  lots,  42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41 
per  cent  cff  for  small  lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  are  as  follows,  delivered  in  lots  of  300 
lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate  does  not  exceed  20c. 
per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per  cent  for  cash  in  10 
days : 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small 
cut  thread,  35  and  2%  per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolt:^,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent  ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent  ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent ;  with 
c.  p.  nuts.  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nut-'i.  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90 
off;  h3.\  .  blank,  $1.90  off,  and  tapped.  $1.70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c. 
and  t.  .'ci.,  blank,  $1.70  off,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off;  hex.  blank, 
$1.60  off,  and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-finished  hex.  nuts.  50 
iind  10  per  cent.  Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and 
1 0   pel-   cent. 

Uivets  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  smallei',  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $95  to  $100  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel,  $100  to  $110,  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill;  above 
0.60  carbon.  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5.00  base;  %  in.. 
7/16  in  and  Vi;  in.,  $7.50  to  $8.  Boat  spikes  are  about  6.50c. 
to  7c..  all  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  makers  are 
quot.ng  above  the.se  prices.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts 
6. 50c.  to  7c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  in  small  lots,  for 
fairlv    ijrompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

.\tigle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails;  25  to 
45  lb.,  $75  to  $80;  16  to  20  lb.,  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  s  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  section 
rails  of  Bessemer  stock  are  held  at  $38,  and  open-hearth  $40, 
per  gross   ton,    Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Long  terne  plate.  No.  28  gage  base,  $7.25  to  $7.50  ;  short 
terne  plate,  $12  to  $12.50,  maker's  mill,  prices  depending  on 
quantity  and  delivery  wanted.  The  present  schedule  of 
prices  on  terne  plate  is  as  follows;  8-lb.,  200  sheets,  $14 
per  p.^ckage ;  8-lb.,  214  sheets,  $14.30  per  package;  12-lb., 
1.  C.  $15.25  per  package;  15-lb.,  I.  C  $15.75  per  package; 
20-lb..  I.  C,  $16.50;  25-lb.,  I.  C,  $17.25;  .iO-lb.,  1.  C  $18; 
.•{5-lb..  1    C,  $18.78;  40-lb.,  L  C,  $19.50. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

steel  bars  at  4.50c.  to  5c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
5c.  and  higher  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt 
shipment.  Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.  ;  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c. 
in  cariuad  lots  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 


Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  in  steel  are  to  jobbers  for  car- 
loads on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1917,  all  full  weight  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  higher  prices  and 
National  Tube,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Butt    Weld 


Steel 

Inches  Black  Gal  v. 

%,  y^  and  %....    42  15% 

1^    46  31  Vj 

%   to  3 49  35y2 


Iron 

Inches             Black  Gal  v. 

%  and   V* 23  -h4 

%     24  +3 

%    28  10 

%   to  IVj 33  17 


Lap   Weld 


42 


29y2 
3  2  Mi 

2SVi 


2      26 

2%   to  6 28 

7  to  12 25 


12 
15 
12 


22 

5 

27 

14 

33 

18 

27 

14 

29 

17 

28 

16 

20 

8 

15 

3 

2y.   to  6 45 

7  to  12 42 

13  and  14 32  y^ 

15    30 

Bntt   Weld,  eutra  strony,  plain  ends 
%.    y*    and    %...    38  20Vj        %,    V^   and   %.... 

Vi    43  30Mi        y.    

%    to  ly^ 47  34  Ms        %    to  lya 

2  to  3 48  35% 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

2    40  28%     i  2    

2y2   to  4 43  31%        2%   to  4 

4    to    6 42  30  %     I   4  %    to    6 

7    to    8 38  24%     !   7  and  8 

9  to  12 33  19 yj    i  9  to  12 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  two  (2)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  three  (3)  points  on  gal-' 
vanized,  but  in  some  sections  of  the  country  discounts  on  less 
than  carloads  are  three  (3)  points  less  (higher  price)  than 
the  carload  discount  on  both  black  and  galvanized  steel  pipe. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  four  (4)  points 
lower  (higher  pr.ce)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  five  (5)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carloads,  freight  added  to 
point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on  standard 
charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap-welded 
steel    tubes    are    as    follows : 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%   and  2  in 31 

•2Vi    in 28 

2%  and  2%  in 34 

3  and  3 1/4   in 34 

3%   to  4%   in 34 

5  and  6  in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard    Charcoal   Iron 

ly,    in.  ■ 23 

1%  and  2  in 35 

214   in 32 

2%  and  2%  in 38 

3  and  314   in 43 

3%   to  4%   in.. No  quotations 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard   lengths. 

Locomotive  and  steamship  special  charcoal  grades  bring 
higher  prices. 

1"54  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  2  2  ft..   10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
State's  ttandard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days: 

[Open-hearth  stock,   $5   per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

nine  Annealed — Bessemer 

Cents  per  lb. 

.\'os.   3  to  S 8.00  to  8.50 

Nos    9   and    10 8.25  to  8.50 

Nos.   11   and   12 8.50  to  8.75 

Nos.   13  and  14 8.75  to  9.00 

Nos.  15  and  16 9.00  to  9.25 

Box  Annealed.  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 


Nos.    17  to  21 8.30  to 

Nos.   22  and  24 8.35  to 

Nos.   25  and  26 8.40  to 

No.    27    8.45  to 

No.    28    8.50  to 

No.    29    8.55  to 

No.    30    8.65  to 

Galvanived  Black  Sheet  Oage— Bessemer 

Nos.   10  and  11 9.00  to 

Nos.   12  and  14 9.10  to 

Nos.   15  and  16 9.25  to 

17  to  21 9.40  to 

22  and  24 9.55  to 

25  and  26 9.70  to 

27    9.85  to 

28    10.00  to 

29    10.25  to 

30    10.50  to 


8.50 
8.85 
8.90 
8.95 
9.00 
9.05 
9.15 


Nos 
Nos 
.No.s 
No. 
No. 
No. 
.\o. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15   and   16 7.80  to 

Nos.  17  to  21 7.85  to 

Nos.  22  to  24 7.90  to 

No.s.  25  to  27 7.95  to 

No.    28    8.00  to 

No.    29    8.05  to 

No.    30    8.05  to 

Nos.  30*/.   and  31 8.10  to 


9.50 

9.60 

9.75 

9.90 

10.05 

10.20 

10.35 

10.50 

10.75 

11.00 


8.30 
8.35 

8.40 
8.45 
8. BO 
8.55 
8.55 
8.60 
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Metal  Markets 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,  , Lead -^  ,. Spelter ^ 

Electro-     New       New         St.         New  St. 

July        Lake       lytic        York      York       Louis     York  Louis 

3 31.50        31.50      61.87^    11. 3714    11.121/2    9.25  9.00 

5 31.25         31.25      62.25  11.25        11.00        9.25  9.00 

6 31.25        31.25      62.00  11.25        11.00        9.25  9.00 

7 31.00         31.00       11.25        11.00        9.25  9.00 

9 31.00        31.00      62.75  11.12%    11.00        9.I21/2  8.87% 

10 30.75        30.75      63.00  11.121/2    11.00        9. 121/2      8.871/2 

New  York,  July  10. 
All  the  metals  are  lower  except  tin  and  the  entire 
market  is  extremely  dull.  There  is  little  demand  for 
copper  and  it  has  declined  considerably.  Tin  has 
advanced  because  stocks  are  light.  Lead  is  again  lower 
with  demand  very  small.  Spelter  continues  stagnant 
and  weaker.  Antimony  has  again  declined  on  little 
demand. 

New  York 

Copper, — The  tendency  of  the  copper  market  has 
been  easy  for  some  little  time,  but  yesterday  a  de- 
cided weakness  developed.  The  real  cause  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  past  two  weeks  and  especially  in  recent 
days  is  difficult  to  locate.  There  has  been  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  business  and  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  lower  prices  come  from  first  or  from  second  hands. 
The  quotation  yesterday  for  both  Lake  and  electrolytic 
was  30.75c.,  New  York,  a  decline  of  Ic.  per  lb.  since 
last  week,  but  this  is  largely  nominal.  Quotations  for 
later  positions  have  also  declined  about  Vzc.  per  lb.  to 
29.50c.  for  the  third  quarter  and  28.50c.  for  the  fourth 
quarter.  New  York.  It  is  surmised  in  some  quarters 
that  one  important  reason  for  the  present  weakness 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  producers  may  not  be  so  sure 
that  Government  and  other  purchases  will  be  made  on 
a  25c.  per  lb.  basis.  It  is  felt  that  they  may  be  realizing 
that  the  basis  for  purchases  will  be  cost  plus  a  rea- 
sonable profit,  which  would  bring  the  price  in  many 
cases  below  that  paid  in  May  when  16.67c.  was  realized. 
The  continued  discussion  of  the  subject  at  Washington 
with  no  agreement  is  considered  ominous  and  the  fact 
that  the  proposition  that  the  aluminum  producers  made 
was  throAvn  out  is  not  regarded  as  favorable.  The 
London  market  is  unchanged  at  £142  for  spot  elec- 
trolytic. 

Tin. — For  another  week  cablegrams  from  London 
have  been  late  practically  every  day  and  business  has 
consequently  been  considerably  hampered.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  continued  uncertainty  as  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  on  taxes  and  other  matters,  has 
brought  business  almost  to  a  halt.  The  fact  that  spot 
Straits  tin  has  advanced  in  the  last  week  to  63c.,  New 
York,  or  Ic.  per  lb.,  is  attributed  to  the  decrease  in 
stocks  which  are  now  lighter  than  for  some  time  and 
it  is  stated  that  it  is  easier  to  purchase  5  tons  than 
25  tons  for  this  position.  The  market  the  entire  week 
has  been  peculiar  in  that  inquiries  for  futures  have 
been  strong  one  day  with  spot  in  poor  demand  while 
the  next  day  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  On  July  5 
there  was  a  good  demand  for  futures,  amounting  to 
200  to  250  tons,  which  ended  in  some  business,  but  the 
spot  market  was  dull,  while  on  July  10  futures  were 
neglected  and  fairly  large  inquiries  for  nearby  deliveries 
were  hard  to  satisfy.  Arrivals  to  July  10,  inclusive, 
have  been  700  tons,  with  the  quantity  afloat  4354  tons. 
Spot  Straits  tin  in  London  yesterday  was  quoted  at 
£247,  an  advance  of  £3  over  that  (juoted  a  week  ago. 

I^ead. — Demand  for  lead  has  slowed  down  decidedly 
and  lower  prices  have  naturally  resulted.  The  quo- 
tation yesterday  was  Uc,  St.  Louis,  or  11.12 Vic,  New 
York,  and  it  is  understood  that  even  lower  than  this  has 
been  quoted  to  some  large  buyers.  Some  of  the  larger 
producers  state  that  they  are  unable  to  sell  for  July 
delivery  while  others  say  they  can.  The  Government 
attitude  is  a  disturbing  factor  and  while  the  present 
position  is  relatively  strong  on  the  prospect  of  more 
orders  from  the  Government,  a  further  decline  is  ex- 
pected by  some  before  any  change  for  the  i)ctter. 


Spelter. — The  market  continues  to  sag  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  active  demand.  The  quotation  for  early 
delivery  by  certain  producers  continues  at  9c.,  St.  Louis, 
or  9.25c.,  New  York,  but  it  is  reported  that  some  in- 
terests are  shading  this  to  9.12 V^c,  New  York,  on  small 
transactions,  the  negotiations  being  conducted  very 
quietly.  Futures  continue  to  be  quoted  slightly  higher 
than  nearby  deliveries,  or  9.12  V^c,  St.  Louis,  and 
9.371/ic.,  New  York,  but  buying  is  inactive.  At  present 
prices  some  producers  are  undoubtedly  losing  money, 
and  it  is  stated  that  here  and  there  some  furnaces  have 
been  shut  down  ostensibly  for  repairs.  Labor  troubles 
are  looming  large,  those  in  the  Butte  and  Superior  dis- 
trict being  reported  as  serious.  Nothing  more  is  heard 
in  detail  as  to  the  published  report  of  the  Government 
purchasing  11,000  tons  of  high  grade  spelter  at  13.50c. 
per  lb. 

Antimony. — In  the  absence  of  demand  the  market 
has  declined  and  is  now  quoted  at  17c.  to  17.50c.,  New 
York,  duty  paid,  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  grades. 

Aluminum. — No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent 
pure,  is  in  poor  demand  for  early  delivery  and  is  quoted 
at  57c.  to  59c.,  New  York.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Government  rejected  the  producers'  proposal  to  furnish 
aluminum  at  27V^c.  per  lb.,  or  an  advance  of  10c.  over 
the  10-yr.  average  price. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  declining.  Dealers' 
selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 29.50  to  30.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 28.00  to  29.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 26.00  to  26.50 

Brass,  heavy 19.50  to  19.75 

Brass,  light 15.00  to  15.25 

Heavy  machine  composition 26.50  to  26.75 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 19.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  21.50  to  22.50 

Lead,  heavy    10.00  to  10.25 

Lead,  tea 9.00 

Zinc    7.25 

Chicago 

July  9. — Consumers  show  a  disposition  to  refrain 
from  buying  copper,  evidently  because  of  a  belief  that 
the  market  will  drop  lower.  It  is  asserted,  however, 
that  the  metal  is  stronger  than  most  people  realize. 
Futures  continue  strong,  but  prompt  electrolytic  is  a 
little  easier.  Lead  is  dormant.  Spelter  pursues  an  un- 
satisfactory course,  though  prices  are  fairly  firm. 
Antimony  is  inactive  and  weak.  All  the  metals  show 
a  quiet  trend.  We  quote  as  follows:  Casting  copper, 
30c.;  Lake,  31c.;  electrolytic,  31c.;  tin,  carloads,  63c.; 
small  lots,  65c.  to  66c.;  lead,  lie;  spelter,  9c.;  sheet 
zinc,  19c.;  Oriental  antimony,  20c.  to  21c.  On  old 
metals  we  quote  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots 
as  follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  25.50c.; 
copper  clips,  25c.;  copper  bottoms,  23c.;  red  brass,  23c.; 
yellow  brass,  16c.;  lead  pipe,  9c.;  zinc,  6.50c.;  pewter, 
No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  40c.;  block  tin,  45c. 

St.  Louis 

July  9. — Rather  quiet  conditions  prevail  in  the  non- 
ferrous  metal  markets,  with  the  tone  easier,  if  any- 
thing, than  during  last  week.  Today's  quotations,  in 
less  than  carload  lots,  are:  Lead,  12c.;  spelter,  lie; 
tin,  67c. ;  Lake  copper,  33c. ;  electrolytic  copper,  32.50c. ; 
Asiatic  antimony,  22c.  In  carload  lots,  lead  was  quoted 
today  at  lie.  to  llVgc.  and  spelter  at  9>%c.  to  9c.  In 
the  Joplin  district  the  demand  for  zinc  blende  was  light 
and  the  price  range,  basis  of  60  per  cent  metal,  was 
$65  to  $75  per  ton,  with  the  average  for  the  district 
at  $70  per  ton.  In  the  second  grades,  there  was  some 
slight  improvement  in  tone.  Lead  was  steady  for  the 
week  at  a  somewhat  lower  range  than  the  previous 
week,  the  price  for  80  per  cent  ore  being  $120  per  ton 
and  the  average  for  the  week  for  the  district  $119  per 
ton.  For  calamine  the  price  range  remained  steady  at 
a  slightly  lower  range,  $35  to  $42  per  ton,  basis  of  40 
per  cent  metal,  with  the  average  for  the  district  at  $38 
per  ton.  Sheet  ground  properties  have  begun  to  shut 
down  because  of  the  price  of  ore,  and  this  is  beginning 
to  reduce  the  production.  On  miscellaneous  scrap 
metals  we  quote  dealers'  buying  prices  as  follows:  Light 
brass,  12c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  15c.;  heavy  red  brass 
and  light  copper,  19c.  to  20c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper 
wire,  22.50c.  to  23.50c.;  zinc,  6c.;  lead.  7c.;  tea  lead,  4c. 
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Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

At  Pittsburgh  last  week,  final  steps  were  taken  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Knox  Pressed  &  Welded  Steel 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Blaw  Steel  Construction 
Co.,  Hoboken,  Pa.,  which  became  effective  on  July  1, 
the  new  company  being  known  as  the  Blaw-Knox  Co. 
Officials  were  elected  as  follows:  Albert  P.  Lehman, 
president;  I.  F.  Lehman,  vice-president;  F.  M.  Bowman, 
vice-president;  L.  L.  Knox,  vice-president;  W.  C.  Coffin, 
vice-president;  B.  L.  Hirshfield,  treasurer,  and  C.  H. 
Lehman,  secretary.  The  board  of  directors  consists  of 
the  above,  and  also  Andrew  M.  Moreland,  Charles 
Dreifus,  Herbert  L.  May,  Wayne  Rawley,  Hugo  Siden- 
berg,  George  H.  Martin  and  Joseph  Prostaur.  The  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  new  company  are  at  Hoboken,  Pa.,  and 
the  city  sales  offices  are  in  the  Farmers'  Bank  Build- 
ing, Pittsl;)urgh.  The  company  maintains  branch  offices 
at  165  Broadway,  New  York;  People's  Gas  Building, 
Chicago;  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco,  and  No.  6 
Beacon  Street,  Boston.  The  management  of  both  the 
old  companies  remains  the  same  in  the  new  company. 
The  Blaw-Knox  Co.  is  now  executing  large  orders  for 
the  Government. 

The  office  of  the  American  Ore  Reclamation  Co.  has 
been  moved  from  the  Oliver  Building  to  the  Renshaw 
Building. 

The  Wire  Drawing  Machine  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa., 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  has  been  incorporated  by 
Albert  H.  Miller,  Samuel  A.  McCullough  and  M.  B. 
Houck. 

Following  the  decision  in  the  15  per  cent  rate  cases 
the  Inter  State  Commerce  Commission  has  rejected 
complaints  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  against  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 


Industrial  Troubles 


About  2000  employees  of  the  International  Nickel 
Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  have  declared  a  strike  for  a  15  per 
cent  advance  in  wages.  The  men  also  ask  the  reinstate- 
ment of  eight  discharged  members  of  a  mediation  com- 
mittee. 

About  100  employees  of  the  Torsion  Balance  Co., 
Eighth  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of 
scales,  etc.,  declared  a  strike  on  June  29  for  an  eight 
instead  of  nine-hour  day.  The  company  has  notified 
the  men  of  their  formal  discharge. 

About  1500  employees  connected  with  shipbuilding 
plants  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  declared  a  strike  on  July  2 
for  an  advance  in  wages  from  $3.95  to  $4.50  a  day. 
The  men  are  from  the  works  of:  Tietjen  &  Lang  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Seventeenth  Street;  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co., 
Hudson  Street,  and  the  Consolidated  Iron  Works,  River 
Street. 

About  800  employees  of  the  Hazard  Rope  Works, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  declared  a  strike  on  July  2,  due  to 
the  discharge  of  a  woman  employee  who  had  been 
active  in  union  affairs.  The  men  returned  to  work 
on  July  5  upon  the  reinstatement  of  the  woman. 


In  order  to  economize  in  coal  and  copper,  and  to 
provide  capacity  for  a  rapidly  increasing  demand,  the 
Sioux  City  Service  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  its  power  plant  conditions  and  elec- 
trical distribution  system.  Fred  A.  Krehbiel  and  E.  N. 
Lake,  of  the  Krehbiel  Co.,  Chicago,  have  co-operated 
with  the  company's  engineers  in  making  detailed  tests 
and  reports.  Following  the  recommendations  of  the 
engineers,  extensive  improvements  will  be  made  at  once 
in  the  power  plant  and  in  the  distributing  system. 


In  order  to  release  freight  cars  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  (Lake  Shore)  is  dumping  hundreds  of 
carloads  of  fabricated  steel  and  ingots  at  Dune  Park, 
in  the  Calumet  region  of  South  Chicago.  The  steel  is 
destined  for  export  to  the  French  Government,  but  is 
presumably  held  up  because  of  lack  of  ocean  freight 
space.  Meanwhile  the  cars  are  urgently  needed  for 
other  service. 


Some  Sales  Law  Points 

BY  A.   L.   H.   STREET 

Liability  of  Guarantor  of  Payment  of  Note. — The 
seller  of  machinery  took  notes  to  cover  the  purchase 
price,  with  chattel  mortgage  security  against  the  ma- 
chinery. Payment  of  one  of  the  notes  was  guaranteed 
by  defendant.  On  default  by  the  buyer,  he  gave  the 
seller  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  machinery,  empowering  the 
seller  to  resell.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  decided, 
that  the  seller  was  not  bound  to  proceed  to  a  resale  of 
the  property  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Wisconsin 
statutes  relating  to  the  sale  of  mortgaged  property,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  right  to  hold  defendant  on  his 
guarantee  on  the  property  failing  to  yield  enough  to 
discharge  all  the  notes.  But  the  seller  was  not  en- 
titled to  apply  all  the  proceeds  of  the  resale  to  three 
of  the  notes,  payment  of  which  defendant  had  not 
guaranteed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fourth  note  on 
which  defendant  was  guarantor.  (Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court,  International  Harvester  Co.  vs.  Holmes,  162 
Northwestern  Reporter,  925.) 

Authority  of  Selling  Agents. — Plaintiff,  owning  a 
lot  of  old  machinery,  rails,  etc.,  caused  them  to  be 
shipped  to  the  yard  of  a  second-hand  machinery  dealer 
for  resale  on  such  terms  as  might  prove  satisfactory 
to  plaintiff.  Some  of  the  rails  were  sold  to  defendant 
by  the  dealer,  and  plaintiff,  claiming  that  the  sale  was 
unauthorized,  brought  suit  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
rails  from  defendant.  In  ordering  a  new  trial  on 
plaintiff's  appeal  from  a  judgment  in  defendant's  favor, 
it  is  held  that  where  the  owner  of  goods  confers  upon 
another  an  apparent  right  to  sell  them,  a  third  person 
purchasing  on  the  faith  of  such  apparent  authority 
will  take  'good  title  to  the  property,  notwithstanding 
.-iny  actual  limitations  on  che  second  party's  authority; 
but  that  the  trial  judge  committed  error  in  instructing 
the  jury  to  the  effect  that  if  plaintiff  had  intrusted 
other  similar  property  to  the  dealer  for  resale,  that 
would  be  conclusive  as  to  his  authority  to  resell  the 
particular  property.  This  was  error,  because  the 
proof  as  to  such  other  property  would  merely  be  some 
evidence  tending  to  show  the  extent  of  authority  pos- 
sessed by  the  dealer  as  to  the  particular  property. 
(Arkansas  Supreme  Court,  Rogers  vs.  Scott,  194  South- 
western Reporter,  689.) 

Buyer's  Rights  as  Against  Delayed  Delivery. — That 
a  buyer  of  machinery  under  a  contract  which  requires 
the  seller  to  make  delivery  by  a  specified  time  agrees 
to  an  extension  of  time  for  delivery  to  another  speci- 
fied date  will  not  preclude  him  from  rejecting  delivery 
tendered  by  the  seller  after  the  later  date.  When  the 
buyer  notifies  the  seller  that  a  thing  ordered  is  needed 
at  once,  the  seller's  agreement  to  deliver  by  a  specified 
time  becomes  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  the  contract. 
And  the  fact  that  the  buyer  may  give  notice  that  the 
seller  will  be  held  liable  for  damages  resulting  from 
failure  to  make  timely  delivery  under  the  contract 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  waiver  of  right  to  reject 
delivery  in  that  event.  When  the  seller's  failure  to 
make  delivery  within  a  stipulated  time  has  given  the 
buyer  ground  for  rejecting  the  subject  of  sale  when 
tendered  to  him,  his  right  to  so  reject  delivery  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  there  may  be  some  other 
motive  which  is  the  real  reason  for  the  rejection,  as 
shutting  down  of  the  plant  in  which  the  goods  ordered 
were  to  be  used.  (United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Sixth  Circuit;  General  Electric  Co.  vs.  Chatta- 
nooga Coal  &  Iron  Corporation;  241  Federal  Re- 
porter, 38.) 

Waiver  of  Buyer's  Right  to  Rescind  Purchase. — 
Applying  the  well  established  rule  of  law  that  right  to- 
rescind  a  contract  is  generally  lost  unless  promptly 
exercised  on  occurrence  of  the  ground  for  rescission,, 
the  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that  where 
the  purchaser  of  machinery  retained  it  nearly  three- 
years  after  he  became  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  after 
being  advised  that  the  seller  would  make  no  further- 
repairs,  he  deprived  himself  of  any  right  to  return  the 
machinery  and  recover  the  purchase  price.  (Bancroft 
vs.  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  194  South- 
western Reporter,  991.) 
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Charles  M.  Schwab  and  other  officials  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  were  in  Baltimore  July  9  and  wit- 
nessed the  launching  of  the  steamer  Cubore,  which 
was  built  at  the  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  plant  of  the 
company  for  the  Ore  Steamship  Co.  Before  the 
launching,  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  although  he  had 
hinted  that  he  would  have  an  important  announcement 
to  make  upon  his  next  visit,  the  people  of  Baltimore 
would  have  to  be  disappointed  on  this  occasion. 

John  L.  Roche,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  bolt 
works  of  the  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has 
resigned. 

W.  H.  Portner,  Maytown,  Pa.,  has  become  super- 
intendent of  the  works  of  the  Gadsden  Car  Co.,  Gads- 
den, Ala. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  held  June  21,  L.  A.  Larsen 
was  appointed  assistant  comptroller,  effective  July  1. 

S.  Montaner,  commission  agent,  Barcelona,  Spain, 
whose  business  includes  hoops  and  bands,  black  and 
galvanized  sheets  and  steam  motor  trucks,  is  now  in 
the  United  States.  On  July  12  he  leaves  for  Havana, 
and  on  July  25  sails  for  Spain. 

J.  Curthew  Sanders  of  Stewart,  Sanders  &  Co.,  bolt 
and  nut  manufacturers,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
is  now  in  the  United  States.  His  New  York  address 
is  care  Herzfelder  &  Son,  6  Cliff  Street. 

Robert  Wuest,  for  so  many  years  prominent  in  the 
metal-working  field  as  secretary  and  later  as  com- 
missioner of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
has  recovered  his  health  and  has  returned  to  active 
business.  He  has  established  insurance  offices  in  the 
Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  and  will  engage 
actively  in  the  field  of  group  insurance. 

R.  A.  Bull,  who  has  been  connected  for  the  past 
year  with  the  Chicago  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Duquesne  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  and  has 
entered  upon  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Bull  was  formerly 
president  of  the   American   Foundrymen's  Association. 

P.  D.  Murphy,  for  13  years  in  the  sales  department 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  resigned.  Effective  Monday,  July  16, 
Mr.  Murphy  will  become  general  manager  of  sales  of 
the  Ridgely  Trimmer  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  steel  wool,  largely  used  by  painters, 
paper  hangers  and  other  craftsmen  as  a  substitute  for 
sand  paper. 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
written  a  300-page  book  entitled,  "A  Trip  Through 
France  in  Wartime."  The  book  deals  with  the  in- 
dustrial, social  and  military  conditions  in  Europe,  and 
also  refers  to  the  great  expansion  that  will  come  to 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  F'rance  when  the  war 
is  over.  The  edition  is  limited  to  200  volumes,  which 
will  be  distributed  to  friends  of  Mr.  Butler  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe. 

Charles  S.  Clark,  formerly  sales  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  elected  first 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Laconia 
Car  Co.,  and  will  make  his  headfiuarters  at  Laconia, 
N.  H.,  where  the  business  of  the  company  will  be  trans- 
acted hereafter.  Mr.  Clark  has  been  well  known  to  the 
New  England  railroad,  electric  railway  and  steel  busi- 
ness men  for  many  years. 

George  W.  Armstrong  is  president  of  (Jeorge  W. 
Armstrong  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the  firm 
recently  organized  to  take  over  the  Texas  Rolling  Mill 
Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  the  Osage  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Sand  Springs,  Okla.  The  other  officers  are;  Har- 
ney Smith,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  Rufus 
A.  Colgin,  second  vice-presifient,  imd  Jcdin  F.  Foster, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

E.  T.  Edwards,  Columbia,  i'u.,  m  Ln-ai^uiiT  of  the 
Eastern  Bar  Iron  Institute,  the  organization  of  manu- 


facturers of  bar  iron  which  operates  under  the  Eddy 
system  of  open  price  competition,  and  which  has  an 
office  at  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Standish  Meacham,  advertising  manager  of  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  sailed  from  an  Atlantic 
port  for  France,  where  he  will  serve  as  a  secretary  of 
the  Army  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

R.  H.  Parks  of  the  Bettendorf  Car  Co.,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  has  been  appointed  operating  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Montreal,  in  charge  of 
all  its  car  plants.  W.  S.  Atwood  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  vice-president  and  manager, 

C.  Edwin  Clarke  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the 
Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  now  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Wilmington  Steel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Clifford  B.  Langstroth,  supervisor  of  the  heat-treat- 
ing and  drop-forge  departments  of  the  Ross  Rifle  Com- 
pany, Quebec,  has  been  appointed  metallurgist  with  the 
Link-Belt  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Gordon  M.  Campbell,  manufacturing  engineer,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  has  joined  the 
Kerr  Turbine  Co.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  as  works  manager. 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield  has  had  a  baronetcy  conferred 
on  him  by  King  George  of  England. 

E.  J.  Parker,  manager  of  the  Morgan  Engineering 
Co.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Vulcan  Steel  Products 
Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  as  sales  manager  of 
the  machinery  and  tool  department.  The  company 
contemplates  opening  a  chain  of  offices  in  Europe, 
China  and  Japan,  and  Mr.  Parker  will  leave  shortly 
for  abroad  to  personally  conduct   this   work. 

Murray  Shipley  has  sold  his  entire  interest  in  the 
Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  company.  Announce- 
ment has  not  been  made  as  yet  of  the  new  officers. 
The  death  of  William  Lodge,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Shipley  in  the  enterprise  for  25  years,  oc- 
curred in  April. 

Harry  Latshaw  announces  that  he  is  no  longer  asso- 
ciated with  Julius  Blum  &  Co.  and  has  become  con- 
nected with  the  iron,  steel,  brass  and  copper  firm  of 
H.  L.  Latshaw  &  Co.,  220  Broadway,  New  York. 

M.  Cochrane  Armour,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Rogers,  Brov^m  &  Co.,  withdrew  from  the 
firm  June  30,  and  its  business  will  be  continued  under 
the  same  name  by  the  following  partners:  William  A. 
Rogers,  A.  A.  Fowler,  W.  T.  Shepard,  D.  B.  Meacham, 
J.  K.  Pollock  and  E.  L.  Billingslea. 

B.  M.  W.  Hanson  has  been  elected  a  vice-president 
and  general  works  manager  of  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire- 
arms Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  has  assumed  his 
new  position.  Mr.  Hanson  retired  as  works  manager  of 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  June  30. 

Edwin  P.  Brown  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.,  to 
succeed  the  late  Sidney  W.  Winslow.  Mr.  Brown  be- 
came associated  with  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
in  1900,  and  has  been  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany for  some  years.  He  was  western  sales  agent  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  from 
1893  to  1899,  and  was  with  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  & 
Smelting  Co.  in  1899.  He  is  now  a  director  in  the 
American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co. 

John  R.  Foster,  formerly  with  Allan  S.  Davison 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  resigned,  effective  July  1,  and  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  recently  organized 
Iron  &  Fuel  Trading  Co.,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  which  will  deal  in  pig  iron,  coal  and  coke, 
alloys  and  refractories. 


The  Traylor  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa., 
which  has  made  extensive  purchases,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  48  x  48  x  16  ft.  planer  with  four  heads,  art  8-ft. 
boring  mill  and  a  24-in.  slotter. 


The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  blowing  in  this 
week  the  new  No.  5  blast  furnace  at  its  Haselton  group 
in  the  Youngstown  district,  which  has  been  under  con- 
struction for  some  months. 
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Quenching  Experiments  and  Physical 
Properties 

A  study  of  the  rate  of  cooling  in  various  quenching 
media  and  an  attempt  to  connect  the  rate  of  cooling 
with  the  physical  properties  obtainable  in  quenched 
and  tempered  forgings  was  the  object  of  some  experi- 
ments described  by  Lawford  H,  Fry  of  Burnham,  Pa., 
in  a  paper  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  London, 
May  3,  1917.  The  paper  was  entitled  "Notes  on  Some 
Quenching  Experiments"  and  its  substance  was  as 
follows: 

The  main  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out 
with  two  locomotive  driving  axles,  which  were  drilled 
so  that  a  pyrometer  could  be  inserted  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  axle  measured  continuously  during  the  pro- 
cess of  quenching.  One  axle  was  11  in.  in  diameter, 
was  forged  solid,  and  weighed  1830  lb.  The  other 
axle  was  12  in.  in  diameter,  bored  longitudinally  with  a 
3-in.  hole,  and  weighed  2000  lb.  To  measure  the  tem- 
perature, a  hole  for  a  pyrometer  was  bored  in  one  end 
of  each  axle  to  a  depth  of  about  15  in.,  parallel  to  the 
longitudinal  axis.  In  the  solid  axle  the  hole  was  half 
way  between  the  center  and  the  outside  of  the  axle, 
while  in  the  bored  axle  it  was  half  way  between  the 
surface  of  the  bore  and  the  surface  of  the  axle.  The 
pyrometer  used  was  a  base  metal  thermocouple  fitted 
with  a  plug  which  was  driven  into  the  outer  end  of  the 
hole  so  that  the  quenching  medium  could  not  enter 
and  the  actual  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  axle 
could  be  measured. 

In  carrying  out  the  experiments  the  axle  was  heated 
uniformly  as  though  for  quenching  in  the  usual  course 
of  manufacture,  then  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and 
the  pyrometer  inserted.  About  two  minutes  was  al- 
lowed for  the  thermocouple  to  take  the  temperature 
of  the  axle,  and  the  axle  was  then  quenched.  The 
quenching  media  experimented  with  were  air,  water,  a 
heavy  oil  of  26  deg.,  a  light  oil  of  29  deg.  Beaume 
gravity  and  three  strengths  of  a  cutting  compound 
dissolved  in  water. 

The  rates  of  cooling  in  the  various  media  are  plotted 
in  a  series  of  curves,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the 
bored  axle  cooled  more  rapidly  than  the  solid  axle  in 
the  same  medium,  owing  to  the  greater  surface  ex- 
posed to  cooling  for  each  pound  of  weight.  Experi- 
ments were  also  made  with  test  pieces  and  it  was  found 
that  in  a  given  medium  the  heat  was  given  up  by  the 
axle  and  by  the  test  piece  at  practically  the  same  rate 
in  British  thermal  units  per  square  inch  of  surface. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  physical  properties 
of  steel  are  determined,  not  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
heat  is  lost  per  unit  of  surface,  but  by  the  rate  at 
which  heat  is  lost  per  unit  of  weight,  that  is,  by  the 
rate  at  which  temperature  is  lost.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  define  not  only  the  cooling  medium,  but 
the  size  of  the  piece  cooled,  and  not  to  speak  of  "water 
quenching"  or  "air  cooling,"  but  to  give  the  rate  of 
temperature  loss  over  a  given  range.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  for  rapidity  of  cooling  it  is  necessary  to 
have:  Intimate  contact  between  fluid  and  object  to  per- 
mit transfer  of  heat  from  object  to  fluid,  and  free  flow 
of  fluid  to  remove  heated  or  vaporized  fluid  from  the 
surface  of  the  object. 


Electrolytic  Aluminum  and  Carbon  Consumption 

Discussing  the  reaction  involved  in  the  production  of 
aluminum  by  electrolysis,  Dr.  Richard  Seligman  described 
before  the  May  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Metals  some 
work  which  convinced  him  nearly  10  years  ago  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  conventional  view  that  carbon  monoxide 
is  the  sole  gaseous  product  of  the  electrolytic  reduction 
of  alumina.  He  pointed  out  that  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction  is  not  only  interesting 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  is  also  of  very  great 
practical  importance  because  anode  carbon  consumption 
is  one  of  the  main  items  in  the  cost  of  producing  alum- 
inum, and  it  is  clear  that  on  the  assumption  that  for 
every  three  units  of  aluminum  produced  two  units  of 
carbon  must  necessarily  be  consumed  a  downward  limit 
is  put  to  the  possible  reduction  of  this  source  of  expendi- 
ture. 


Sheffield  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  Plants  to  Start 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  refinanc- 
ing of  the  Sheffield  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  which  has 
blast  furnaces  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  and  iron  mines,  coke 
ovens  and  other  property,  and  the  plants  will  be 
put  in  operation  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  The 
plan  of  financing  provides  funds  to  build  at  Sheffield  a 
by-product  coke  oven  plant,  and  the  furnace  and  mines 
will  be  equipped  with  modern  facilities  for  economical 
operation  so  as  to  insure  continuous  operation.  On  ac- 
count of  the  high  cost  of  construction  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  securing  delivery  of  building  material,  the  con- 
struction of  the  by-product  ovens  will  be  deferred  for 
the  present,  but  the  money  for  construction  has  been 
provided  for.  Meanwhile  coke  will  be  made  at  the  com- 
pany's bee-hive  ovens  at  Jasper,  Ala.  The  general 
manager  of  the  company  will  be  W.  L.  Kluttz,  who  has 
been  vice-president  and  a  director  of  the  Central  Iron 
&  Coal  Company,  at  Holt,  Ala.  He  will  reside  in 
Sheffield. 

Wages    of    Puddlers    and     Mill    Workers    Are 
Advanced 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  July  11  (By  Wire). — The  ex- 
amination of  sales  sheets  by  representatives  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  in  the 
sheet  mill  division,  completed  Tuesday  night,  shows  a 
new  card  rate  of  4.45c.,  which  is  an  increase  from  the 
former  rate  of  3.90c.  existing  in  May  and  June.  In  the 
tin  plate  division,  the  new  card  is  $6.85  per  box,  an  ad- 
vance from  $5.75.  The  increase  in  the  wages  of  sheet 
workers  is  16%  per  cent  and  for  tin  mill  workers,  22  per 
cent. 

An  examination  of  bar  iron  sales  shows  an  average 
price  of  2.65c.  and  establishes  wages  of  puddlers  at 
$12.80  per  ton,  an  advance  of  $1. 

Blast  Furnace  Completed  in  57  Days 

The  Cambria  Steel  Co.  on  July  3  blew  in  blast 
furnace  No.  11  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  just  57  days  after 
work  on  the  stack  began.  The  foundation  was  already 
in  place  at  that  time.  This  makes  a  new  record  for 
blast  furnace  construction,  the  former  record  having  been 
attained  on  June  5,  1916,  when  the  same  company  com- 
pleted a  blast  furnace  at  Johnstown  in  85  days.  The 
ceremony  at  the  new  furnace  was  in  charge  of  Vice- 
President  Edwin  E.  Slick  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Co.  and  the  torch  was  applied  by  Edwin  Slick, 
Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  Slick. 

All  in  Blast 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  July  10. — With  the  resumption  of 
the  No.  3  stack  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  Bird  Cole- 
man plant  at  Cornwall  and  of  the  Lebanon  Blast  Fur- 
nace Co.'s  stack  in  this  city,  all  the  furnace  stacks  in 
the  Lebanon  Valley  are  again  in  operation.  Both  of 
the  stacks  mentioned  were  re-lined  during  their  idle- 
ness of  six  weeks. 

While  minor  improvements  will  be  made  at  the  Du- 
luth  plant  of  the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  no  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  any  of  the  extensive  new  construc- 
tion outlined  in  recent  newspaper  publications  at  Duluth. 
This  as  published  included  two  additional  blast  fur- 
naces and  four  open-hearth  furnaces. 


The  Remington-U.  M.  C.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; 
the  Remington  Co.  of  Delaware  (Eddystone  plant), 
the  Peters  Cartridge  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  have 
opened  a  joint  purchasing  office  at  50  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Washburn  Wire  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  will  vote  on  the  plan  of  reorganization 
whereby  the  plant  and  assets  of  the  company  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Washburn  Wire  Co.  of  Delaware, 
which  has  just  been  organized. 
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Frank  Firmstone 

The  death  of  Frank  Firmstone  at  Glendon  neai 
Easton,  Pa.,  June  27,  1917,  removes  one  who  for  a  good 
many  years  was  an  important  figure  in  the  pig  iron 
industry  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Glendon  had  been 
the  family  home  for  more  than  two  generations,  Frank 
Firmstone  was  born  there  Aug.  29,  1846,  the  son  of 
William  Firmstone,  who  was  one  of  the  first  blast  fur- 
nace operators  to  use  anthracite  in  smelting  iron  ore. 
The  Crane  Iron  Co.  started  the  first  furnace  on  the 
Lehigh  River  that  made  the  manufacture  of  anthracite 
pig  iron  a  commercial  success.  One  year  later  the 
■Glendon  Iron  Co.  began  using  anthracite  under  the 
management  of  William  Firmstone.  Frank  Firmstone, 
after  his  school  training  at  Easton,  went  to  Saunders 
Military  Academy,  Philadelphia,  and  in  1865  graduated 
from    the    Polytechnic    College   of    Pennsylvania    as    a 
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FRANK    FIRMSTONE 

mining  engfineer.  For  21  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  Glendon  Iron  Co.,  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1875  becoming  general  manager.  He  gave  up  the  busi- 
ness in  1887  and  later  became  associated  with  the  Cran- 
berry Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  Cranberry,  N.  C,  being  president 
•of  that  company  for  a  number  of  years  and  a  director 
in  its  subsidiary  companies  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
•director  of  the  Longdale  Iron  Co.,  Longdale,  Va.,  from 
its  organization  in  1870  until  its  dissolution  in  1911  and 
in  that  period  had  intimate  contact  with  blast  furnace 
•operations  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Firmstone's  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
blast  furnace  practice  were  mainly  through  the  pro- 
•ceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers. Particularly  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  he  was 
an  active  participant  in  its  meetings  and  discussions. 
He  was  a  member,  also,  among  other  organizations,  of 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  F^ngineers'  Club  of 
New  York.  At  the  request  of  The  Iron  A(;e,  J.  E. 
.Johnson,  Jr.,  has  written  the  following  estimate  of 
Mr.  Firnr^t one's  work: 


"Frank  Firmstone's  most  active  work  as  a  furnace 
operator  terminated  80  years  ago  when  he  resigned  the 
management  of  the  Glendon  Iron  Co.,  founded  by  his 
father.  At  one  time  Glendon  was  one  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  in  fact  of  the  country. 
He  succeeded  to  the  management  when  only  32  years 
old,  and  after  his  resignation  in  1887  the  works  de- 
clined in  importance,  scarcely  a  trace  being  now  visible 
where  they  once  stood. 

"Mr.  Firmstone  learned  the  blast  furnace  under  the 
hard  conditions  prevailing  when  anthracite  fuel  with  its 
slow  rate  of  combustion  was  used  to  smelt  the  refrac- 
tory magnetite  ores  of  New  Jersey,  an  operation  which 
could  only  be  carried  on  at  a  very  slow  speed.  He  was 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  modern  practice  in  hard- 
driving  which  has  developed  from  the  use  of  coke  fuel, 
high  blast  pressures  and  soft  ores,  so  he  retired  from 
active  service  rather  than  adapt  himself  to  conditions 
which  seemed  wrong  to  him. 

"Mr.  Firmstone  was  a  profound  student  with  a 
brilliant  mind  and  a  retentive  memory.  His  mind  was  a 
treasure  house  of  information  and  one  associated  with 
him  for  many  years  has  said  that  he  had  never  known 
any  other  man  to  possess  a  mass  of  information  so  vast 
and  at  the  same  time  so  accurate,  and  that  if  Frank 
Firmstone  made  a  statement  it  need  not  be  checked  up 
but  could  be  accepted  as  a  fact.  This  might  well  serve 
as  the  epitaph  of  this  iron  master,  whose  personality 
was  so  little  known  during  his  later  life  to  the  modern 
school  of  furnacemen." 


William  C.  Scofield,  Cleveland,  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  that  city, 
died  July  6,  age  95  years.  He  was  born  in  England 
and  came  to  this  country  when  21  years  of  age.  His 
first  connection  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  in 
1872  when  he  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Otis  Iron  Co,  that  at  the  time  was  operating  a  bar  iron 
mill  on  Whiskey  Island,  Cleveland,  and  changed  the 
name  to  Lake  Erie  Iron  Co.  This  plant  was  later  sold 
to  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  finally  dismantled. 
The  present  plant  of  the  Lake  Erie  Iron  Co,  was  built 
in  1878  and  Mr.  Scofield  was  president  of  the  company 
at  his  death.  Three  sons  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  business,  Frank  R.  Scofield,  vice-president;  Charles 
W.  Scofield,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  G.  F.  Scofield. 
one  of  the  directors, 

Casimir  von  Philp,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co,  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  since 
1890,  died  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J,,  July  5,  following  an 
attack  of  apoplexy.  He  was  an  engineer  of  unusual 
ability  and  originality.  For  a  considerable  period  he 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  Bethlehem  company  and  in 
recent  years  was  in  charge  of  the  machinery  depart- 
ment. His  inventions  included  improvements  in  rolling 
mills  and  si)ecial  features  of  heavy  forging  equipment 
produced  at  the  Bethlehem  works,  Sweden  was  his 
native  country,  but  his  ancestry  was  Scottish.  He  was 
64  years  of  age.  His  society  memberships  included  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the 
Engineers'  Club,  New  York, 

James  Whitefield  Wood,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Tippet  &  Wood,  Phillipsburg,  N,  J.,  manufacturers  of 
boilers,  tanks,  etc.,  died  June  25  at  Easton,  Pa.,  aged 
72  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  College,  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  and  director  of  the  Eastern  Trust 
Co, 

George  Mathiot  Robinson,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  Charter  Gas  Engine  Co,,  Sterling,  111.,  since 
1871,  died  June  22,  age  63  years,  Mr.  Robinson  was 
secretary  of  the  company  from  1877  to  1890  and  presi- 
dent from  1890  to  1917, 

Joseph  V,  Kunze,  vice-president  of  the  Pelton 
Water  Wheel  Co.,  New  York,  and  manager  of  its  At- 
lantic department  during  the  past  24  years,  died  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn  June  27,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Henry  C.  Riker,  for  over  twenty-five  years  a  highly 
esteemed  representative  of  the  Walter  W.  Woodruff  & 
Sons  Co.,  Mount  Carmel,  Conn.,  died  at  his  home,  Shel- 
ton.  Conn.,  June  22. 
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Large  Lake  Ore  Shipments  in  June 

June  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region  were  9,639,991  gross  tons,  exceeding  the  record 
amount  for  June,  1916,  by  132,415  tons  or  1.39  per  cent. 
The  comparative  shipments  by  ports  for  June  and  for 
the  season  were  as  follows: 

June.  June,  To  July  1,  To  July  1, 

1916  1917  1916  1917 

L:scanaba 1,1.59,424  909,804  2,602,824  2,205,297 

Marquette    539,327  527,701  1,154,140  625,749 

Ashland   1,101.370  1,176,517  2,204.263  1,909,268 

Superior     1,945,234  2,121,663  3,878,915  3,526,082 

Duluth   3,116,665  3,363,211  6,325,990  5.128,894 

Two  Harbors   .....    1,645,556  1,541,095  3,449,435  2,739,645 

Totals 9,507.576     9,639,991   19,615,567   16,135,135 

Increase,   1917 132,415      

Decrease,   1917 3,480,432 

While  June  shows  an  increase  over  June,  1916,  the 
total  to  July  1,  1917,  is  much  below  that  for  the  same 
period  last  year  because  of  the  backward  season  early 
this  year.  The  Duluth  and  Superior  percentage  this 
year  was  53.64  against  52.01  last  year.  The  Escanaba 
movement  this  year  is  13.67  per  cent,  compared  with 
13.27  per  cent  last  year.  The  percentages  for  Mar- 
quette and  Two  Harbors  both  fell  off. 


Left  Large  Bequest  to  Employees 

John  Bartlett  Pierce,  Peabody,  Mass.,  vice-president 
American  Radiator  Co.,  who  died  June  23,  expressed  in 
his  will,  which  was  filed  July  9  at  Salem,  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  faithful  services  of  about  400  of  his  older 
employees  by  distributing  among  them  $1,000,000  di- 
rectly with  the  further  provision  that  they  shall  receive 
60  per  cent  of  the  income  of  a  $2,500,000  trust  fund, 
this  principal  also  ultimately  to  be  distributed  among 
them. 

The  employees  who  will  enjoy  these  benefits  are  those 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  10 
years  or  more  before  December,  1913,  when  the  will 
was  drawn.  Limitations  are  placed  on  the  amount, 
both  as  to  income  and  principal,  of  the  residuary  estate 
each  individual  employee  shall  receive.  The  will  pro- 
vides that  the  surplus  caused  by  this  limitation  is  to 
be  used  to  maintain  the  John  B.  Pierce  Foundation  for 
technical  research  in  heating,  ventilating  and  sanitation 
"to  the  end  that  the  general  hygiene  and  comforts  of 
human  beings  and  their  habitations  may  be  advanced." 


Organizes  New  Company 

Lewis  H.  Scurlock,  vice-president,  director  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  M.  &  S.  Corporation,  Detroit,  who  has 
been  actively  identified  in  the  development  of  the  M.  & 
S.  differential,  has  retired  from  active  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  M.  &  S.  Corporation,  still  retaining 
his  interests  and  remaining  vice-president  of  the  corpo- 
ration. He  has  organized  The  Krom-niK  Gear  Co., 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $50,000  and  general  offices  at 
1100  Karpen  Building,  Chicago,  and  taken  over  the 
exclusive  distribution  of  the  M.  &  S.  differential,  which 
will  be  manufactured  by  the  M.  &  S.  Corporation,  as 
well  as  the  exclusive  distribution  of  Anderson  rolled 
gears  made  by  the  Anderson  patent  machine  process  at 
Cleveland.  The  Krom-niK  Gear  Co.  will  act  as  the 
sales  organization  for  both  of  these  concerns.  J.  W. 
Fulton,  vice-president  of  The  Krom-niK  Gear  Co.,  has 
been  long  known  to  the  automobile  trade.  J.  S.  Hous- 
ton, secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  has  until 
recently  been  identified  with  large  lumber  interests. 


The  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
which  has  received  a  Government  contract  for  the 
manufacture  of  3-in.  gun  carriages,  will  erect  a  new 
manufacturing  plant  to  provide  for  a  large  expansion 
in  facilities.  The  new  building  will  be  of  steel  with 
concrete  floors,  800  x  100  ft.,  and  will  be  built  by  the 
Austin  Co.,  Cleveland.  The  plant  is  to  be  completed 
within  60  days. 

The  Metal  Block  Corporation,  208  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  has  discontinued  its  plant  at  2215  Ell- 
ston  Avenue  in  that  city  and  is  operating  its  new  plant 
at  1280  North  Kostner  Avenue. 


Purchase  of  Kewanee  Pipe  Fitting  Works 

Financial  journals  have  stated  in  the  past  week  that 
arrangements  have  been  completed  through  Hayden, 
Stone  &  Co.  for  the  purchase  by  the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co., 
Boston,  of  the  Kewanee,  111.,  plant  of  the  National  Tube 
Co.  On  behalf  of  the  Steel  Corporation  it  has  been 
stated  that  negotiations  looking  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Kewanee  works  by  the  Boston  interests  named  have 
been  in  progress.  The  product  of  the  Kewanee  plant, 
which  is  chiefly  pipe  fittings  and  valves,  the  output 
being  28,000  tons  of  gray  iron  and  malleable  castings 
per  year  and  2600  tons  of  brass  castings,  complements 
to  a  considerable  extent  that  of  the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co. 
The  site  at  Kewanee  contains  38  acres  of  land.  The 
buildings  are  modern  and  well  equipped  with  labor- 
saving  devices.  About  2500  men  are  employed.  The 
rolling  mills  formerly  operated  at  the  Kewanee  plant 
by  the  Western  Tube  Co.,  which  was  the  original  com- 
pany, were  dismantled  in  1908  and  the  tube  mills  in 
1915  and  1916.  The  Walworth  company  was  started  in 
1842  and  was  the  first  in  the  country  to  manufacture 
cast  iron  fittings.  It  was  a  pioneer  in  the  installation 
of  steam-heating  plants  and  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  steam,  water  and  gas  ma- 
terial and  fittings.  The  Stillson  wrench  is  one  of  its 
products. 

American  Electro-Chemical  Society  Meeting 

The  thirty-second  general  meeting  of  the  American 
Electro-Chemical  Society  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
Oct.  3-6.  A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  a 
series  of  papers  and  discussions  on  electro-chemical 
war  supplies,  and  the  part  the  electro-chemical  industry 
will  play  in  the  war.  The  committee  in  charge  is  out- 
lining a  plan  of  technical  sessions,  visits  to  industrial 
plants  and  entertainment  features.  It  invites  the  dele- 
gates to  arrive  in  Pittsburgh  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  3,  so 
as  to  get  together  informally  and  enjoy  some  recreations 
which  have  been  planned  for  them.  Thursday,  Oct.  4, 
will  be  held  a  regular  meeting  of  the  society  in  the 
morning,  with  optional  excursions  to  industrial  plants 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  a  semi-technical  subject  will  be  given.  Friday,  Oct.  4, 
a  symposium  on  electro-chemical  war  supplies  will  be 
held  in  the  morning,  followed  by  excursions  to  industrial 
plants  in  the  afternoon.  A  subscription  dinner  will  be 
held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  in  the  evening,  with 
special  entertainment  features.  Saturday,  Oct.  5,  will 
be  devoted  to  an  all-day  excursion,  on  a  special  train 
with  complimentary  luncheon,  to  several  industrial 
plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 


Whitman-Bull  Tractor  Co.  Formed 

The  Whitman-Bull  Tractor  Co.,  St.  Louis,  capital- 
ized at  $1,250,000,  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the 
Whitman  Agricultural  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Bull 
Tractor  Co.  and  the  Toro  Motor  Co.,  both  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  The  equipment  of  the  two  Minneapolis 
plants  will  be  moved  to  St.  Louis  and  housed  in  the 
Whitman  plant.  The  new  company  will  build  trac- 
tors complete  and  will  continue  to  make  the  Whitman 
line  of  farming  implements.  The  capital  stock  of 
$1,250,000  will  be  issued  in  the  form  of  8  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock  and  12,000  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  of  no  par  value  will  also  be  issued.  P.  J. 
Lyons,  president  Bull  Tractor  Co.,  will  be  president  of 
the  new  company.  The  other  officers  will  be:  H.  L. 
Whitman,  St.  Louis;  James  W.  Lyons,  Chicago,  and 
P.  H.  Knoll,  Minneapolis,  vice-presidents;  Lawrence 
B.  Pierce,  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
dix'ectors;  H.  L.  Whitman,  Jr.,  secretary  and  foreign 
sales  manager.  These  men,  with  W.  A.  Bush,  Isaac  N. 
Orr  and  J.  D.  McCarthy,  constitute  the  board. 


The  New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
will  devote  a  large  part  of  its  equipment  to  the  manu- 
facture of  anti-aircraft  gun  mounts  for  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  put  its  working  force  on  an  8-hour  basis 
and  will  take  on  several  hundred  new  hands  to  fill  the 
night  shifts.  It  is  also  planning  to  make  extensive 
additions  to  its  plant. 
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MUNITIONS   CONCERNS   BUY 


Need  Tools  on  Big  Government  Orders 


General  Business  Is  Active — Shipyards  Are  Still 

Making  Purchases — Japanese  Government 
Buys  Tools  in  This  Country 

Munitions  contracts  recently  closed  by  the  United 
States  Government  are  having  their  effect  on  the  ma- 
chine-tool trade.  Those  concerns  receiving  contracts 
which  were  previously  engaged  on  similar  work  for  the 
Entente  Allies  require  only  a  few  tools  for  balancing 
up  their  equipment,  but  some  of  the  orders  received 
have  been  of  good  size.  The  Savage  Arms  Co.,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  has  closed  for  a  number  of  tools.  This  concern 
is  making  Lewis  machine  guns  for  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Allies  and  is  said  to  have  on  hand 
orders  aggregating  $30,000,000.  Some  of  the  other  con- 
cerns which  have  received  large  munitions  contracts 
recently  are  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  the  American  Can 
Co.,  the  Bartlett,  Hayward  &  Co.,  the  Consolidated  Car 
Heating  Co.,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  the 
East  Jersey  Pipe  Co.,  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Co.,  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation, 
the  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.  and  the  Washington  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Co.  Considerable  business  is  expected  to  follow 
the  opening  of  a  joint  purchasing  office  at  50  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  by  the  Winchester  Re- 
peating Arms  Co.,  the  Remington-U.  M.  C.  Co.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  the  Remington  Arms  Co.  of  Delaware,  and 
the  Peters  Cartridge  Co. 

The  Aircraft  Production  Board  is  going  ahead  with 
its  plans  for  a  big  airplane  fleet  in  anticipation  of  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  bill  appropriating  $639,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  equipping  an. 
army  of  75,000  aviators.  The  Willys-Overland  Co.  is 
already  at  work  to  attain  a  production  of  15,000  motors 
a  year  for  training  machines,  and  the  Wright-Martin 
Co.  is  understood  to  be  expecting  a  Government  contract 
very  soon.  The  development  of  a  standard  motor 
adapted  for  fighting  airplanes  is  now  being  made  the 
subject  of  special  investigation.  A  heavy  volume  of  in- 
quiry for  equipment  for  building  airplane  motors  and 
other  parts  is  coming  from  Detroit.  The  Nordyke  & 
Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  will  build  1000  airplane  mo- 
tors within  90  days. 

Shipyards  strikes  have  had  little  appreciable  effect 
on  sales  of  equipment.  The  Newburgh  Shipyards,  Inc., 
with  offices  at  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  is  equipping 
a  yard  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y,,  to  make  standardized  steel 
ships  and  is  in  the  market  for  considerable  equipment, 
including  three  locomotive  cranes  and  an  overhead 
crane  (-(luipment.  The  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co., 
1  Broadway,  New  York,  will  booh  close  for  one  75-ton 
crane,  two  60-ton  cranes  and  a  IS-ton  crane  for  its 
boiler  shop.  The  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  &  Shipbuilding 
Co.  has  finished  its  extensive  purchases,  closing  last 
week  for  boiler  shop  equipment.  The  Tebo  Yacht  Basin 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  it  equipping  its  yard  for  the  building  of 


submarine  chasers.  The  Government  let  many  new 
contracts  for  chasers,  about  doubling  the  number  whichj 
will  be  turned  out  within  the  next  few  months.  The 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass., 
has  closed  for  the  machine  tools  it  recently  inquired  for. 
No  time  was  lost,  as  the  equipment  was  needed  for 
urgent  Government  work.  The  Union  Iron  Works  has 
closed  recently  for  machine  tools  aggregating  about 
$400,000  in  value.  The  orders  were  placed  in  the  East, 
but  the  tools  will  be  shipped  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  will  clo.se 
for  the  remainder  of  its  requirements  this  week. 

The  Japanese  Government,  through  Commander 
Godo,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  has  been  making 
extensive  purchases  of  machine  tools  for  use  in  the 
Government  munitions  works  in  Japan.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  is  expected  to  place  an  order  this  week 
for  boiler  shop  equipment.  The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Co.  and  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  have  been  making 
purchases  for  several  weeks  past.  The  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  has  placed  orders  for  many  of 
the  tools  it  recently  inquired  for. 

The  Government  last  week  closed  contracts  for  15 
mine-storage  buildings,  and  the  contractors  announced 
their  need  of  15  two-ton  cranes.  The  Maryland  Ship- 
building Co.,  Baltimore,  is  said  to  have  abandoned  its 
plan  to  buy  six  five-ton  overhead  traveling  cranes  owing 
to  its  inability  to  obtain  early  deliveries.  Several  other 
shipyards  are  understood  to  be  planning  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  methods  of  hoisting  because  of  the  sold-up 
condition  of  the  crane-building  plants.  Eastern  ship- 
yards have  placed  many  orders  f«r  locomotive  cranes. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  the  past  week  for 
twist  drills  and  small  lathes  for  export.  A  large  num- 
ber of  machine  tools  purchased  months  ago  for  ship- 
ment to  Russia  have  been  turned  back  on  the  market. 

On  all  purchases  for  the  United  States  Navy,  includ- 
ing those  for  the  shipbuilding  companies  engaged  on 
Government  work,  the  Compensation  Board  of  the  Navy 
now  requires  of  builders  of  machinery  and  machine 
tools  a  detailed  statement  showing  why  present  prices 
of  such  equipment  have  advanced  in  price.  The  build- 
ers are  required  to  justify  their  prices  on  the  basis 
of  increased  costs  of  material  and  labor,  giving  facts 
and  figures  that  bear  out  their  explanations  of  the 
advances.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government  is 
paying  half  the  cost  of  new  equipment  required  for 
Government  work. 


New  York 

New  York.  July   ^. 

I'itf.  June  27,  at  401-407  Mulberry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
IHirtiiilly  (IfHtroyed  the  works  of  W.  J.  Bailey  &  Co.,  manu- 
fiicturorH  of  tool.s,  William  I^ink  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
Jewelry,  and  the  H.  .J.  Huesch  Machine  Co.,  operating  a 
machine  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  metal  specialties. 

The  Li(if?erwood  Mfg.  (^o..  Frelinphuysen  Avenue  and 
I'eddie  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  hoisting  ma- 
chinery, will  build  a  new  one-story  machine  .''hop,  about 
:)0  X  12r.  ft.,  to  coHt  $7,000. 

lOdniund  .loHt'w  Sons,  48  Dickerson  Street,  Newarlc.  ma- 
•  hinlKts,  HpeclalizlnR:  In  the  manufacture  of  metal  goods,  will 
erect  a  new  one-story  machine  shoji,  40  x  lOn  ft.,  at  .iS-60 
FIrHt  Street,  to  cost  ?9,000. 
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The  American  Handikit  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  has  leased 
property  at  112-116  Arlington  Street  and  will  establish  a 
jjlant  for  the  manufacture  of  small  tools. 

The  Hanson  &  Van  Winkle  Co.,  269  Oliver  Street,  Newark, 
iniinufaoturer  of  dynamos  and  kindred  specialties,  has  filed 
plans  for  a  new  two  and  one-half  story  factory,  46  x  50  ft.,  at 
Adams  and  Chestnut  streets,   to  cost  about  1 15,000. 

Benjamin  E.  Jarvis,  Newark,  operating  a  pattern  making 
plant  at  113  Mechanic  Street,  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  Benjamin  E.  Jarvis,  Inc.,  with  capital  of  $50,000 
for  business  expansion.  Other  incorporators  are  J.  T.  Clark 
and  L.  C.  Lotz. 

A  power  house  to  cost  about  $14,000  will  be  constructed  by 
the  Alcohol  Products  Co.  at  its  new  refilling  plant  to  be 
erected  at  Blanchard  Street  and  the  Passaic  River,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $70,000. 

The  International  Arms  &  Fuse  Co.,  Grove  Street  and 
Bloomfleld  Avenue,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  is  i)lanning  for  the  in- 
stallation of  new  automatic  screw  machinery. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  the  plant 
in  the  Kingsland  section,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.,  of  the  Canadian 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  Joseph  A. 
Evans.  les.see  of  the  plant,  will  equip  the  works  for  shell 
loading  operations  to  handle  Government  work.  The  Ord- 
nance Department,  Washington,  urged  the  immediate  recon- 
struction of  the  plant. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co..  East  Third  Street,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  has  commenced  excavations  for  the  proposed  new  ma- 
chine works,  150  X  400  ft.,  for  the  construction  of  marine 
boiler.s. 

The  New  Jer.sey  Acetylene  Cutting  &  Wrecking  Co.,  Bay- 
onne. ha.s  been  organized  to  operate  a  plant  at  15-19  John 
Street  for  cutting  and  working  steel  and  iron.  Samuel  and 
Max  Levine  head  the  company. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  Washington  Street,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  is  said  to  be  having  plans  prepared  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  car  shop  at  its  works  at  Perth  Amboy.  It  will 
be  equipped  to  specialize  in  locomotive  repairs  as  well  as 
general  car  work  and  will  include  an  electric  crane  for  loco- 
motive handling. 

The  General  Bakellte  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  2  Rec- 
tor Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  insulation  specialties, 
will  build  a  three-story  addition,  50  x  75  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$20,000. 

Van  Allen's  Convertible  Automobile  Body  Co.,  133  Broad- 
way, Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000  to  manufacture  automobile  bodies.  Charles  H.  Van 
Allen,  Alfred  H.  Post  and  Alfred  H.  Post,  Jr.,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Industrial  Service  Co..  Lincoln,  N.  J.,  is  reported  to 
be  planning  for  the  purchase  of  new  locomotive  cranes,  15 
to  25  tons  capacity. 

Albert  Palmer,  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  associates,  have  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  the  Washburn  Wire  Co.,  with  capital  of 
$1,000,000  to  manufacture  iron,  steel,  copper  and  other  kinds 
of  wire.  Frank  R.  Series,  East  Orange,  and  George  F.  Han- 
dell.   Montclair,   are  other  incorporators. 

The  Aeromarine  Plane  &  Motor  Co.,  East  Keyport,  N.  J., 
has  commenced  operations  at  its  new  plant  for  the  production 
and  assembling  of  aeroplanes.  It  is  planning  for  the  immedi- 
ate erection  of  an  addition. 

The  Aborn  Steel  Co.,  105  Leroy  Street,  New  York,  has 
acquired  about  25  x  90  ft.,  at  22  Clarke  Street,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  one  and  two-story  building  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  Bacon  Engineering  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  automatic 
machines  and  engage  in  allied  engineering  work.  S.  H.  and 
M.  Wishnew.  406  Pulaski  Street,  Brooklyn,  are  the  Incor- 
porators. 

The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  40  Flatbush  Avenue  Extension, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  gyroscopes,  etc.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  an  11-story  and 
ba.sement,  reinforced-concrete  addition  to  its  lilant,  100  x  IKi 
ft.,  at  the  Manhattan  Bridge  Plaza. 

The  Ridgway  Steel  I'roducts  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
iron  and  steel  specialties.  E.  G.  Wood,  A.  B.  Romen  and 
C.   Stahl,  11  East  Forty-fifth  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Lowry-Kni.se  Tool  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture  tools, 
(lies  and  machinery.  The  incorporators,  all  of  Syracuse,  are 
V2.  N.  Lowry  and  E.  E.  and  A.   E.  Knise. 

The  W.  A.  Mills  Brass  Co.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  brass, 
copper  and  other  metal  goods.  W.  A.  apd  W.  A.  Mills,  Jr., 
and  C.  W.  Stevens  are  the  incorporators. 

The  George  Schautz  Engineering  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been 
incorporated   with  capital   of   $30,000   to   manufacture   cranes 


and  parts.  George  and  J.  A.  Schautz  and  F.  J.  Leuthner, 
Buffalo,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Buffalo  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $30,000  to  $75,000. 

Cousins  &  Son,  73  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  manufac- 
turers of  boilers,  tanks,  stacks,  etc.,  have  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  J.  D.  Cousins  &  Sons  Boiler  Works,  with 
capital  of  $50,000.  J.  D.,  L.  A.  and  J.  Cousins  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Bayonne  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Bayonne.  has  purchased  ad- 
ditional machinery  for  an  extension  to  its  plant,  to  be  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  in  the  fall. 

The  B.  Meyerovich  Engineering  Co.,  Moscow,  Russia,  has 
opened  a  branch  office  at  1675  Broadway,  New  York,  and  is 
in  the  market,  according  to  its  representative,  for  large  quan- 
tities of  machinery,  tools  and  metals.  The  aim  of  the  New 
York  branch  is  to  further  the  distribution  of  American  ma- 
chinery and  tools  in  Russia.  Mr.  Meyerovich,  chief  engineer, 
intends  coming  to  this  country  soon  to  extend  the  company's 
business. 

The  Caledonia  Bean  Harvester  Works,  Caledonia,  N.  Y^., 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  foundry,  70  x  100  ft.,  one  story. 
W.   H.   Brownell   is  manager. 

A  boiler  house  to  cost  $15,000  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
Fabrikoid   Co..   Newburgh,   N.   Y. 

Burdick  &  Son,  Inc.,  72  Hamilton  Street,  Albany,  will 
erect  two  additions  to  its  factory,  66  x  120  ft.  and  66  x  70  ft., 
four  stories  and  basement,  to  cost  $40,000. 


New  England 

BosTONj  July  7. 

It  is  becoming  more  evident  day  by  day  that  New  Eng- 
land is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  munitions 
business  of  the  United  States.  There  is  little  being  said 
about  munition  contracts,  but  one  by  one  various  plants  are 
being  expanded  to  take  care  of  the  business  placed  by  the 
Government.  Machine  tool  builders  and  their  agents  have 
a  large  number  of  proposals  all  figured  for  various  plants 
in  New  England,  but  the  Government's  delay  in  placing 
orders  has  in  some  cases  held  up  these  proposals  so  long 
that  the  agents  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  them.  The 
total  business,  present  and  prospective,  is  enormous,  and  it 
is  a  big  question  if  even  extreme  measures  to  overcome  the 
labor  shortage  will  enable  the  manufacturers  to  produce 
machine  tools  as  fast  as  needed.  Government  work,  direct 
and  indirect,  is  getting  the  preference  everywhere,  and  pri- 
vate customers  are  accepting  the  situation  with  little  com- 
plaint. The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  reported 
to   have   closed   for   the   entire   list   issued   a   short    time   ago. 

The  New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has 
accepted  a  direct  contract  from  the  War  Department  to 
manufacture  anti-aircraft  gun  mounts.  It  is  reported  that 
this  contract  totals  nearly  $2,000,000  and  the  company  is 
starting  to  expand  its  plant  greatly  in  order  to  fill  the 
contract. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  will  move  its  fan  motor  de- 
partment from  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  to  Watsessing,  N.  J.,  in  the 
fall.  It  is  understood  that  the  scarcity  of  labor  has  been 
one  factor  in  bringing  this  change  about. 

The  New  England  Power  Co.,  which  now  has  several 
electric  plants  in  oi)eration  in  the  Connecticut  and  DeerfleM 
valleys,  is  planning  an  expenditure  of  $7,000,000  for  a  112,- 
O00,000-kw.-hr.  electric  power  plant  on  the  Deerfield  River 
at   Readsboro,   Vt. 

The  Carver  Cotton  Gin  Co.,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $600,000. 
The  directors  are  Henry  F.  Knight,  president ;  Arthur  F. 
Johnson,  50  State  Street,  Boston,  secretary  ;  and  H.  W.  King. 

The  Bristol  Brass  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  is  building  a  one- 
stoi*y  addition,  50  x  120  ft:  This  addition  will  be  used 
temporarily  for  storage  purposes,  but  later  will  form  a  part 
of  the  casting  shop. 

The  Auto  I'arts  Mfg.  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  .stock  of  $50,000.  The  di- 
rectors are  Charles  J.  Batcheller,  president;  John  Wylie, 
Lyimfleld  Centre,   treasurer,  and  H.  W.  Batcheilei-. 

The  Rimmon  Eyelet  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  two-story  factory,   50  x   125   ft. 

The  Dighton  Furnace  Co.,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The 
directors  are  John  H.  McNary,  17  John  Street,  president  and 
treasurer;   G.   M.    Hallahan  and.  A.   M.   Peirce. 

The  North  &  Judd  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Is  hav- 
ing plans  figured  for  an  addition,  70  x  150  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Hope  Foundry  Co.,  Cranston,  R.  I.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The  in^ 
<()ri)()rators    are    John    E.    Costelio.    1045    Elmwood    Avenue, 
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Providence ;  Edward  J.  Magee,  Providence,  and  Riciiard  S. 
Smith,   Warren. 

The  Pafnir  Bearing  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  an  addition  50  x  80  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Cumberland  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  been  organizea  at 
Portland,  Me.,  with  the  following  officers:  James  C.  Hamlen, 
president ;  James  C  Hamlen,  Jr.,  vice-president ;  Seth  A. 
Moulton,  general  manager.  The  company  proposes  to  build 
2000-ton  ships  at  South  Portland. 

The  New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  which 
has  accepted  a  large  contract  to  make  anti-aircraft  gun 
mounts,  is  adding  two  stories  to  a  five-story  building,  38  x 
260  ft.,  and  is  to  add  three  stories  to  a  four-story  building, 
55   X  380  ft.,  which  is  now  under  construction. 

The  Turner  &  Seymour  Mfg.  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition  to  its  foundry,  50  x 
150  ft. 

The  Smith  &  Wesson  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  begun 
the  erection  of  a  five-story  addition,  60  x  200  ft. 

The  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Co.,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Is 
having  plans  drawn  for  a  one-story  addition,  90  x  100  ft. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  four-story  foundry,  80  x  340  ft.,  on  Porter 
Street,  East  Boston. 

The  Acme  Stamping  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by 
Morris    Weiss,    James    D.    Hutton    and    Michael    S.    Cimmino. 

The  Miamus  Motor  Works,  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  a  one-story  addition,  42  x  66  ft. 

The  Anderson  Die  Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from   $25,000  to  $50,000. 

Sargent  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  have  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  an   addition,    228   x   314   ft.,   one-story. 

The  Warren  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Warren,  Mass.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  a  one-story  addition,   64  x  105  ft. 

The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  pattern  building,  62  x  216  ft.,  four  stories. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  July  9. 

The  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Seventh  and  Glenwood  avenues, 
Philadelphia,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  three- 
story  building  at  Chester,  Pa.,  70  x  156  ft.  to  comprise  the 
final  unit  of  recent  extensions  to  its  factory.  E.  I.  Scott  is 
president. 

The  Demas  Armor-Cased  Tire  Saving  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  manufac- 
ture tires  and  special  tire  casings.  George  H.  B.  Martin, 
Philadelphia,  and  S.  C.  Seymour,  Camden,  N.  J.,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  H.  Belfield  Co.,  435  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  steam  fittings,  plumbers'  supplies,  etc.,  has 
acquired  property  at  Cambria  and  Twentieth  streets,  about 
275  x  300  ft.,  and  is  said  to  be  planning  to  use  the  site  for 
extensions. 

George  W.  McKonn  and  J.  F.  Cushman,  Philadelphia,  have 
organized  a  company  to  construct  and  operate  a  shipbuilding 
plant  near  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Property  has  been  acquired 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River  for  the  proposed  works. 

The  Plexus  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant,  about 
50  X  130  ft.,  at  State  Road  and  Levlck  Street  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  Bound  Brook  Engine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $300,000  to  manufacture 
engines  and  kindred  equipment.  Root  C.  Finder,  H.  Wolfen- 
den  and  Wray  C.  Arnold,  Philadelphia,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Co.,  1438  South  Penn 
Square,  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  be  In  the  market  for  a  number 
of  marine  engines  of  different  types  and  sizes  for  vessels 
now  being  constructed  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Bernstein  Mfg.  Co.,  Ford  St.,  Philadelphia,  manufac- 
turer of  Iron  and  steel  products.  Is  taklnir  bids  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  Its  plant  at  Third  Street  and  Allegheny 
Avenue. 

S.  W.  Evans  &  Son,  4623  Paul  Street,  Phlhtdelphla,  manu- 
facturers of  wire  goods,  will  erect  an  addition  to  their  plant 

The  American  Bridge  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Is  said  to  be 
planning  for  additions  to  Its  plant  to  coHt  about  $1,000,000, 
to  be  used  in  shipbuilding  operations,  a  new  department 
which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  company.  The  proposed 
buildings  will  be  located  at  South  Trenton,  and  will  be 
equipped  to  specialize  In  barges  and  boats  of  kindred  typo. 

The  Camden  Forge  Co.,  Kim  Street,  Camden,  N.  J.,  special- 
izing in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  forglnga,  has  in- 
creased Its  capital  from  $100,000  to  1500.000. 


The  Atlantic  City  Steamship  &  Terminal  Co.,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $300,000 
to  construct  a  shipyard.  C.  H.  Jeffries,  L.  D.  Alger  and 
(}.  S.  Brooks  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  is  reported  to 
be  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shipbuilding  plant 
near  Savannah,  Ga.     C.  M.  P.  Jack  is  general  manager. 

The  United  States  Gauge  Co.,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  gages,  etc.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  three- 
story  addition,  about  50  x  50  ft. 

The  Miller  Auto  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  been  organized 
by  W.  H.  Miller,  B.  F.  Barker  and  A.  H.  Snyder  to  manufac- 
ture automobiles,  motor  trucks  and  parts. 

The  Traylor  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Is 
arranging  for  the  immediate  construction  of  marine  engines, 
boilers  and  kindred  equipment  of  1400  hp.  capacity  for  the 
ships  to  be  built  at  the  works  of  the  Traylor  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Cornwells,  a  subsidiary  organization.  The  company  will 
build  ten  vessels,  to  be  completed  early  in  1918. 

The  Crown  Smelting  Co.,  Concord  Avenue  and  Patterson 
Street,  Chester,  Pa.,  specializing  in  the  production  of  babbitt 
metal  and  brass  specialties,  is  building  a  two-story  addition 
to  its  main  plant. 

The  Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  erection  of  a  new  electric  power  house,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $18,000. 

The  Greenough  Coal  Co.,  recently  organized  by  Thomas  J. 
Mitchell,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  associates,  is  said  to  be  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  an  electric  power  plant  on  its 
properties  at  Hellier,  Ky. 

The  Leetsdale  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Leetsdale,  Pa.,  a 
Delaware  corporation,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $30,000 
to  $80,000. 

The  Donaldson  Iron  Co.,  Broad  Street,  Emaus,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  iron  pipe  and  tubing,  has  increased  its  capital 
from  $200,000  to  $400,000.  It  is  reported  that  the  company 
plans  for  expansion.     John  D.  Ormrod  is  president. 

The  Brinton  Motor  Truck  Co.,  recently  incorporated  for 
$20,000.  has  opened  an  office  at  5740  Cherry  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,   Md.,    July    9. 

The  Maryland  Brass  &  Metal  Works,  Guilford  Avenue? 
and  Federal  Street,  Baltimore,  will  build  a  two-story,  46  x 
88-ft.  addition.  William  Gisriel,  Jr.,  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

C.  H.  Crook,  28  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  is  interested  in> 
a  shipbuilding  plant  to  be  established  in  Baltimore.  It  is 
understood  that  a  large  tract  of  land  on  deep  water  ad- 
joining part  of  the  property  of  the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  & 
Shipbuilding  Co.  has  been  taken  over.  The  McLean  Con- 
tracting Co.,  foot  of  East  Fort  Avenue,  O.  B.  Coblentz,. 
president,    also   is   understood   to   be    interested. 

The  Baltimore  Gas  Appliance  Co.,  Bayard  and  Hamburg: 
streets,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  th& 
erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant  on  South  Carey  Street  as 
an  extension  to  its  works. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  105  South  Calvert  Street,. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  manufacturer  of  electric  drills,  air  com- 
pressors, etc.,  is  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  the  first  unit, 
of  a  new  machine  works  and  plant  to  be  erected  at  property 
recently  acquired  at  Towson,  Md.  The  structure  will  be^ 
one  story,  60  x  200  ft.  Herman  F.  Doeleman,  Americar* 
Building,  is  engineer. 

The  McNamara  Brothers  Co.,  Ransteads  Wharf,  Baltimore^ 
Md.,  manufacturer  of  boilers,  tanks,  etc.,  is  taking  bids  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  plant,  80  x  160  ft.,  on  South 
Bush  Street. 

The  Southern  Railway  Cto.  is  building  extensions  to  its?: 
car  repair  works  at  Spencer,  N.  C,  to  provide  for  a  total 
capacity  of  225  cars.  The  additions  consist  of  a  one-stor>- 
shop  building,  60  x  100  ft.,  and  sht^l  600  x  900  ft.  It  is  said 
that  the  now  machinery  to  bo  Installed  will  be  operate* 
with  Individual  motor  drive. 

The  Terminal  Shipbuilding  &  Engineering  Corporation, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  has  boon  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  to  construct  and  operate  a  local  shipbuilding  plant. 
O.   Vernon   Moukin   Is  president. 

The  Union  Truck  Co.,  Morganlown,  W.  Va.,  has  been.. 
iMcorporatod  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  motor- 
trucks. C.  C  Brown,  M.  L.  Clovis  and  E.  M.  Everly,  Mor- 
gantown,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Richmond  Foundry  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  has« 
increased   Its  capital   from   $100,000  to   $400,000. 
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Chicago,  July  9. 
Orders  placed  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
against  its  list  of  approximately  100  tools  made  the  week 
a  good  one  with  several  of  the  dealers,  especially  those 
who  did  not  withdraw  their  quotations  following  the  recent 
advance  in  prices.  Others  foresaw  the  advance  and  made 
their  quotations  sufficiently  high  to  cover  themselves. 

Much  comment  is  heard  concerning  the  greatly  lessened 
operations  of  the  makers  of  pleasure  automobiles,  which,  in 
turn,  affect  the  manufacturers  of  parts.  Foundries  which 
specialized  in  automobile  castings  are  slowing  up  to  an  ex- 
tent which  forces  them  to  let  men  go,  and  in  one  instance 
a  capable  foundry  foreman  is  looking  for  another  position. 
While  the  truck  business  can  replace  the  pleasure  car 
activity  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  realized  that  there  are 
a  great  many  parts  and  attachments  used  in  pleasure  cars 
that  are  not  needed  on  automobile  trucks,  also  that  firms 
which  have  not  specialized  on  the  latter  cannot  always 
easily  switch  over  to  their  manufacture. 

Munitions  manufacture  appears  to  be  making  small 
headway  in  this  section,  but  it  is  expected  to  quicken  be- 
fore long.  A  local  valve  manufacturing  company  has  a 
contract  for  turning  out  330,000  small  shells,  and  will 
strive  to  complete  the  order  in  five  months,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  sub-contractors.  The  company  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  fairly  good  orders  for  machine  tools. 

As  a  result  of  large  orders  placed  in  the  East,  deliv- 
eries on  both  large  and  small  turret  lathes  of  some  makes 
have  been  pushed  ahead.  Inquiries  continue  to  be  received 
from  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  for  machines 
needed  by  shipbuilders,  the  greater  demand  coming  from 
the  Pacific. 

Extensions  to  industrial  plants  are  more  numerous  than 
in  previous  months.  Reinforced  concrete  is  used  almost  in- 
variably because  of  the  scarcity  of  structural  steel. 

The  International  Airship  Corporation,  36  South  State 
Street,  Chicago,  is  soon  to  begin  work  on  a  one  and  two- 
story  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  factory,  100  x  600  ft., 
to  cost  about  $100,000.  Three  hangars,  each  80  x  100  ft., 
mostly  of  wood,  are  also  to  be  constructed.  W.  H.  Pruyn, 
architect,  122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  will  award  the  con- 
tracts. 

The  Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of 
comptometers  and  calculating  machines,  will  erect  a  five- 
story  reinforced  concrete  addition,  45  x  75  ft,  to  its  plant 
in  North  Paulina  Street.  Bids  will  be  taken  by  L.  G.  Hall- 
berg  &  Co.,  116  South  Michigan  Avenue. 

The  Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.  will  erect  a  one-story 
mill  construction  addition,  140  x  170  ft,  to  its  plant  at 
2529-2543  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  Chicago,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $70,000. 

The  general  contract  has  been  awarded  for  another 
story  to  a  three-storV  machine  shop,  50  x  125  ft.,  for  the 
Elmes   Engineering  Co.,    216   North  Morgan  Street,  Chicago. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  an  additional  story,  45  x 
95  ft.,  to  a  pump  building  at  136th  Street  and  Brandon 
Avenue,  Hegewisch,  for  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  to  cost  over  $8,000. 

The  general  contract  has  been  let  for  a  three-story  manu- 
facturing building,  55  x  120  and  69  x  82,  for  G.  M.  Marks, 
1239  to  1243  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

Plans  for  a  machine  shop,  75  x  130  ft.,  have  been  pre- 
pared by  L.  H.  Bronson,  842  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago. 

The  C.  H.  Hansen  Co.,  178  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago, 
is  planning  to  build  a  three-story  addition,  50  x  100  ft.,  to 
its  factory,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000. 

The  Pan-American  Motor  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  is  planning 
the  erecting  of  a  factory  to  cost  $30,000. 

An  addition,  100  x  750  ft.,  will  be  built  by  the  Uni- 
versal Tractor  Co.,  Waukegan,  111. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturer  of  plumbing  supplies,  would  remove  Its 
plant  to  Michigan  City,  Mich.  The  company  states  that 
while  it  has  purchased  land  in  Michigan  City,  and  may 
eventually  build,  there  is  no  justification  at  this  time  for 
saying  that   the  entire  plant  will   be   removed   from   Chicago. 

The  Standard  Spiral  Pipe  Works,  Chicago,  which  re- 
cently suffered  a  heavy  loss  due  to  a  fire  which  destroyed 
Its  entire  plant,  has  rebuilt,  new  machinery  is  being  in- 
stalled, and  work  will  be  resumed  soon.  The  company  is 
also  erecting  a  building  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
original.  In  which  will  be  Installed,  besides  an  additional 
pipe  shop,  a  forge  department,  75  by  150  ft.,  which  will 
have  an  equipment  of  20  hammers,  both  board  and  steam 
drop ;  also  bull  dozers  and  Bradley  hammers. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  9. 
In  the  absence  of  expected  developments  relative  ti> 
Government  buying  of  machine  tools,  local  tool  builders  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  suspen.se,  but  at  the  same  time  are 
using  every  effort  to  produce  and  deliver  existing  bookings 
which,  added  to  new  orders,  will  keep  local  shops  fully  oc- 
cupied long  past  the  end  of  the  year.  While  immediate 
business  Is  good,  it  is  without  feature,  and  shows  little 
change  from  the  conditions  in  recent  weeks.  Orders  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  practically  every 
division  of  the  metal-working  industry.  The  Pacific  coast, 
which  has  become  an  important  buying  factor,  continues  to 
place  a  fair  amount  of  business  in  small  lots.  The  volume 
and  nature  of  Inquiries  received  indicate  a  large  amount  of 
business   in  sight. 

The  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Sixtieth  and  Greenfield  Avenues,  W^est  Allls,  formerly  owned 
by  the  Fred  M.  Prescott  Steam  Pump  Co.,  has  reached  full 
capacity  production,  and  is  making  regular  deliveries.  A 
large  volume  of  orders  is  being  booked  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  overhead  electric  trav- 
eling cranes  of  from  2  to  100  tons'  capacity,  single  line  grab- 
buckets,  and  electric   hoists. 

The  Killen-Strait  Tractor  Co..  Appleton.  Wis.,  manu- 
facturer of  gas  engines,  tractors,  etc.,  expects  to  complete 
work  this  week  on  its  new  foundry,  48  x  70  ft.,  which  will 
provide  facilities  enabling  the  company  to  manufacture  all 
of  Its  own  castings.  Heretofore  the  heavier  castings  were 
purchased   from  outside  foundries. 

The  Lipman  Refrigerator  &  Car  Mfg.  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis.,, 
will  award  contracts  within  the  next  10  days  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  units  of  its  proposed  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  refrigerator  cars  and  the  installation  of  refrigerat- 
ing systems  in  old  cars.  The  initial  expenditure  will  be 
about  $50,000.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  machine 
shop,  foundry,  sheet  metal  shop  and  office  building  and  track 
storage  sheds. 

W.  S.  Blachley,  Kilbourn,  Wis.,  operating  a  machine  and 
automobile  repair  shop,  has  erected  a  40  x  100-ft.  addi- 
tion, and   will   Install  additional  equipment. 

The  Appleton  Auto  Body  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  which 
established  a  plant  at  Fremont  and  Jefferson  Streets  in 
leased  quarters  in  February,  is  having  tentative  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  manufacturing  plant,  with  wood  and  metal- 
working  shops,  to  be  erected  during  the  fall  and  winter 
C.    C.   Seeger   is  vice-president  and   general   manager. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  July  2. 
It  Is  stated  that  Detroit  will  receive  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  $600,000,000  the  Government  will  spend  for  air- 
planes, and  the  large  automobile  factories  are  preparing 
for  big  orders.  Jobbers  report  many  Inquiries  of  unprece- 
dented size  on  special  machines  and  manufacturers  are 
planning  to  change  their  equipment  to  make  munitions  and 
war  material. 

Deliveries  are  slowing  up  and  quotations  being  made  on. 
next  year's  delivery  of  lathes  and  milling  machines,  which 
are  hardest  to  get.  Drill  presses  are  also  quoted  for  long- 
time  delivery.      Grinders   are   more   easily   obtainable. 

Automobile  companies  report  a  good  business,  with  nearly 
a  normal  demand  In  pleasure  cars.  I^bor  Is  well  employed 
at  high  wages,  with  a  shortage  in   skilled  lines. 

The  U.  S.  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Ypsilantl.  Mich.,  is  laying 
the  foundation   for  another  extension   to   Its   plant. 

The  Samson  Trailer  Co..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  organized 
some  time  ago  to  manufacture  auto  and  tractor  trailers,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  Frank 
T.  Hulswit  and  David  A.  Warner  are  stockholders. 

Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit,  manufacturers  of  automobiles,, 
are  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  seven-story  brick  and 
concrete  addition  to  their  plant,  about  165  x  275  ft  Smith. 
Hinschraan  &  Grylls,  Detroit,  are  the  architects. 

The  Hayes  Motor  Truck  Wheel  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  is 
planning  to  increase  its  equipment  to  manufacture  50& 
wheels   a   day    Instead   of    200. 

The  Hamilton  Motors  Co.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  has  about 
completed  Its  factory  buildings  and  will  shortly  turn  out 
trucks  In  large  numbers.     It  Is  capitalized  at  $500,000. 

The  Napoleon  Motor  Co.,  Napoleon,  Ohio,  is  removing  its 
plant  to  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  where  It  will  manufacture 
pleasure  cars  and  motor  trucks. 

The  Leonard  Tractor  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  begun  busi- 
ness with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  common  and  $500,000  pre- 
ferred stock    of  which  $1,000,000  has  been  subscribed. 
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It  Ik  unnounced  that  the  Metzger  Register  Co.  will  re- 
move from  Ellkhart,  Ind.,  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  I>eroy 
Metzger    is    head    of    the    company,    which    is    capitalized    at 

$50,000. 

The  General  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $24,000  to  manu- 
facture machinery  and  tools.  Amon^  the  incorporators  are 
Liouis   I'aul,   P.    W.    Rogers   and   J.   W.    Myers. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July   ft. 

There  is  a  heavy  volume  of  inquiry  for  equipment  for 
building  airplane  motors  and  other  parts,  much  of  this 
coming  from  Detroit.  One  inquiry-  from  this  source  is  for 
forty-three  turret  lathes  for  work  on  airplane  engines.  It 
is  understood  that  two  types  of  engines  for  airplanes  will 
be  built  in  Detroit,  one  by  a  leading  automobile  company 
and  another  by  a  new  company  that  is  being  formed,  and 
in  which  Henry  M.  Leland  and  his  son,  "Wilfred  C.  Leland, 
formerly  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  are  interested. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  both  turret  lathes  and  auto- 
matic screw  machines,  about  one-half  of  the  inquiries  being 
for  machines  for  Government  work. 

While  machine  tool  builders  generally  report  a  good 
volume  of  business,  the  market  has  quieted  down  among 
dealers  the  past  few  days,  both  in  volume  of  orders  and 
inquiries.  Sales  have  been  confined  largely  to  single  ma- 
chines and  small  lots.  Inquiries  have  fallen  off,  and  prac- 
tically no  inquiry  of  any  size  has  come  out.  Considerable 
business,  however,  is  pending  in  inquiries  that  developed 
during  the   previous   week   or   two. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  locomotive  cranes  from 
Eastern  shipyards,  one  of  which  has  placed  orders  with  a 
Cleveland  manufacturer  for  16  cranes. 

Bardons  &  Oliver,  Cleveland,  have  withdrawn  all  prices 
on  their  line  of  turret  lathes.  This  firm  has  not  definitely 
decided  what  its  advance  will  be,  but  in  the  meantime  is 
making  quotations  at  about  11  per  cent  above  its  recent 
prices. 

The  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  which  is  building  a 
new  plant,  is  in  the  market  for  equipment,  including  lathes, 
shapers,  and  milling  and  drilling  machines.  No  formal 
list  has  been  prepared,  but  a  number  of  machines  will  be 
required. 

The  Cowles  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  recently  organized,  will 
manufacture  milling  cutters,  and  later  will  add  reamers  to 
its  ine  of  products.  The  company  is  building  a  plant  at 
2086  West  110th  Street.     E.  A.  Cowles  is  president. 

The  Simplex  Cable  Hoist  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  H.  C.  Quigley 
and   others^  to  make  hoisting  machinery. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  recently 
taken  orders  for  two  car  dumpers,  one  for  the  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.,  and  the  other  for  the  Utah  Copper  Co. 

I'lan  have  been  prepared  by  the  Forest  City  Engineering 
Co.  for  a  new  plant,  one  story,  60  x  200  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  East  152d  Street  and  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  by 
the  Blomquist-Ekik  Machinery  &  Mfg.  Co.  It  will  install 
about  $20,000  worth  of  new  machinery,  orders  for  most 
of  which  were  placed  some  time  ago. 

The  Anderson  Mfg.  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $2.'5,000  bfy  A.  G.  Ander- 
son and  others,  to  manufacture  tools  and  dies,  succeeding 
the  Cleveland  Die  Tool  &  Engineering  Co.  The  new  com- 
pany wa«  made  to  effect  a  change  in  the  name  which  was 
given  to  the  former  company  before  Its  removal  from 
Cleveland  to  snyria. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July   9. 

A  number  of  Government  contracts  that  have  been  Jet 
to  Dayton,  Ohio,  flrmn  for  die  work  have  cauHcd  a  gowl  de- 
mand for  shaping  machlnen.  The  foreign  call  for  machine 
tools  continues  good,  but  shlpmenta  are  being  made  only  to 
France  and  England.  There  Is  also  quite  u  demand  from  these 
countrle»  for  portable  electric  tools.  The  Government  has 
also  placed  a  number  of  orders  for  portable  electric  drilling 
machines,  the  latest  one  reported  having  boon  received  by 
the  Standard  Electric  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  coverln»  35  of 
its  standard   '/4-ln.  machlnen. 

Sawmill  equipment  Is  In  good  demand,  cHpcclally  In  the 
South.  Internal  combustion  engine  makem  are  busy.  The 
high  cost  of  boilers  has  caused  the  substitution  of  gas 
engines  Instead  of  steam  engines  In  u  largo  number  of  In- 
■tanc««.  '  The  report  that  a  Hamilton,  Ohio,  firm  had  re- 
ceived an  order  tot  a  large  numlwr  of  marine  engines  Is 
denied. 


The  Cincinnati  Bickford  Tool  Co.,  Oakley,  Cincinnati, 
has  added  an  extension  to  its  plant,  30  x  125  ft,  which  will 
be  used  principally  as  an  assembling  department.  Later 
the  company  plans  to  make  an  addition  to  its  main  shop. 
A.    H.   Tuechter   is   president. 

The  Cisco  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  will  build  an 
addition,  59  x  200  ft.,  two  stories.  G.  Mil  Horton  is  general 
manager. 

The  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  making  an 
addition  to  its  plant  at  Northside  that  will  largely  Increase 
its  capacity.     N.   B.   Chace  is  general  manager. 

The  Dayton  Stamping  &  Tool  Co.,  Dayton,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $250,000  capital  stock  by  James  G.  Mitchell. 
Frank  Moeschl,  and  others.  The  company,  heretofore  oper- 
ating under  a  partnership  agreement,  will  remove  its  plant 
to  348-352  Xenia  Avenue.  It  has  lately  received  a  Govern- 
ment contract. 

The  Ohmer  Fare  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  expects  to  extend 
its  plant  in  Edgemont. 

The  Pasteur-Chamberland  Filter  Co.,  Dayton,  has  re- 
cently received  a  Government  contract  for  electric  search- 
lights, and  is  adding  to  its  plant  in  North  Dayton. 

The  Hampton-Scott  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  building  an 
addition  to  its  plant  in  Grove  City  suburb,  50  x  150  ft.,  two 
stories.      It   manufactures   metal   specialties. 

The  Banner  Pattern  Works,  Columbus,  Ohio,  whose  plant 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  has  secured  quarters  in  the 
former  Born  bottling  plant.  The  Franklin  Die  &  Tool  Co. 
will   also   remove   to   the  same   building. 

The  Hill  Pump  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  will  erect  an  addition 
to   its   plant,    44   x    97   ft.,   one   story. 

The  American  Safe  &  Lock  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  plans 
under  way   for  a   foundry   addition. 

On  July  1  fire  damaged  the  plant  of  the  Union  Light, 
Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Newport,  Ky.,  causing  an  estimated 
loss  of  $25,000,  mainly  to  the  supply  house.  The  ma- 
chinery  was   only   slightly   damaged. 

The  Ironton  Punch  &  Shear  Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  60-in.  or  72-in.  boring  mill,  similar  to  the 
Fosdick    type. 


Indianapolis 

INOIANAPOLIS,    July     9. 

The  East  Chicago  Foundry  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
iron  and  steel  products.  The  directors  are  Harry  C.  Stuart, 
Henry    S.    Evans   and   William    F.    Graver. 

The  Grapho-Metal  Packing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery. The  directors  are  Egbert  M.  Hamlet,  James  Os- 
trander   and   Albert   M.    Bristor. 

The  Highway  Iron  Products  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  road  machinery.  The  directors 
are  Hubert  Loeser,  M.  L.  Joseph  and  C.  V.  Joseph. 

The  Beatty  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $250,000  capital '  stock  to  manufac- 
ture machinery.  The  directors  are  William  R.  Beatty,  P.  H. 
Joyce,   H.   J.    Cassady,   John   E.    Fitzgerald  and   H.   J.   Aaron. 

The  James  H.  Johnson  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $20,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  gasoline 
saving  devices.  The  directors  are  James  H.  and  George  W. 
Johnson,  Bullochville,  Ga.,  and  Thomas  H.  Johnson, 
Shiloh,  Ga. 


The  Central  South 

IjOuisvillb,  Ky.,  July   9. 

CJeneral  business  is  good,  with  oil  well  and  coal  mining 
interests  active  buyers  of  supplies  and  equipment.  Several 
railroad  construction  projects  are  to  open.  Local  building 
operations  have  fallen  off  temporarily,  although  construc- 
tion  work   on   additions  to   factories   is  going  forward. 

The  Dow  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Louisville,  is  going  rather 
extensively   Into  the  manufacture  of  automobile  accessories. 

The  Roy  C.  Whayne  Supply  Co.,  Ix>uisville,  is  in  the 
market  for  an  Austin  or  Parsons  trench  machine  to  cut 
6  ft.  deep,  36  In.  wide  :  :i1ho  a  machine  to  cut  13  ft.  deep 
and   40   In.   wide 

The  Riddle  Coal  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  used  electric  trolley  or  storage  motors,  36  and  42-in. 
gage.  In  good  condition. 

The  John  O.  Duncan  Co,,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  is  In  the 
market   for  a  second-hand',   left-hand  Corliss  engine,  22  x  42, 
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heavy  duty  preferred,  in  good  condition,  for  immediate  de- 
livery ;  second-hand  hoisting  engine,  steel  derrick,  with  bull 
wheel ;  iron  planer,  4  or  5  ft.  between  housings,  10  or  12 
ft.  long  and  4  or  5  ft.  high ;  second-hand  gasoline  engine, 
30  or  40  hp.  ;  hoisting  engine,  with  two  cylinders  and  drum, 
to  carry  600  ft.  of  ?4-in  rope;  10-hp.  John  P.  Byers  single 
cylinder,  double  drum  hoisting  engine  and  boiler ;  and  deal- 
ers' prices  on  second-hand  rail  straightener,  immediate  de- 
livery. 


Texas 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,   Ala.,   July    9. 

An  active  demand  exists  in  practically  all  lines  of  iron 
and  steel  and  woodworking  machinery  and  for  equipment 
for  coal  mines,  lumber  mills  and  graphite  plants.  Dealers 
are  more  concerned  with  deliveiY  than  anything  else. 

Announcement  of  the  specific  placement  of  $11,000,000 
to  be  devoted  to  plant  extension  at  Birmingham  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  expected  in  part  or  whole 
at  an  early  date. 

W.  F.  Owen,  president  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern  Railroad, 
announces  that  the  board  of  directors  have  voted  $1,000,000 
for  dock  improvements  at  Choctaw  Point,  Mobile,  similar 
to  the  Bush  terminals  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Jeffris  Lumber  Co.,  Jeffris,  La.,  will  build  a  mill 
with  dry  kilns  and  manufacture  wirebound  boxes  and  veneer. 
The  plant  will  cost  $300,000.  The  company  has  connection 
with  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  United  States  Maritime  Corporation,  Brunswick,  Ga., 
has  been  organized  with  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000  to  build 
ships  for  the  Government.  Stockholders  of  the  Freighters' 
Ship  Construction  Co.,  Stonington,  Conn.,  are  interested. 

R.  J.  Edenfleld,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  W.  E.  Moore  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  engineers,  have  obtained  a  franchise  and  propose 
to  build  a  hydroelectric  plant  near  Augusta,  Ga. 


St.  Louis 

St.    Louis,   July    7. 

There  are  indications  of  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
machinery,  though  dealers  would  scarcely  become  enthusi- 
astic over  any  increase,  as  they  are  hard  put  to  it  now 
to  satisfy  customers  on  deliveries,  which  are  becoming 
more  extended.  This  section  is  only  feeling  the  pressure  for 
shipbuilding  tools  in  an  indirect  manner,  and  local  indus- 
tries continue  to  wait  for  more  definite  tendencies  before 
contracting  for  replacements  on  extensions.  Operations,  how- 
ever, continue  at  a  high  level. 

The  Mid-West  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  C.  A.  Rising,  Charles  J. 
Benson  and  Edward  D'Arcy,  to  manufacture  machinery. 

The  Wielandy-Reller  Auto  Equipment  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  Prank 
H.  Wielandy,  Paul  J.  Wielandy  and  Oliver  A.  Reller  to 
manufacture  automobile  equipment. 

The  Planters'  Gin  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ark.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Guy  A. 
Blann,  J.  C.  Huffman,  B.  E.  Bean,  and  others,  and  will  equip 
a  cotton  ginnery. 

The  Farmers'  Gin  Co.,  Dermott,  Ark.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  by  G.  W.  Lambert, 
E.  P.  Remley  and  W.  E.  Lephieu,  and  will  equip  a  cotton 
ginning  plant. 

The  Middle  "West  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Springdale,  Ark., 
has  bought  the  Springdale  Light  &  Power  Co.'s  plant  and 
will  add  to  the  equipment  to  furnish  power  and  light  for 
several  towns.  The  expenditure  of  about  $75,000  for  ma- 
chinery  is  contemplated. 

The  Wilson  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  Wilson,  Ark.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  A.  B.  Hill, 
R.  E.  Lee  Wilson  and  T.  A.  Gillette  and  will  install  equip- 
ment for  the   manufacture  of  Ice. 

The  Monroe  Power  Screw  Driver  Co.,  Shawnee,  Okla., 
has  organized  and  will  receive  bids  in  60  to  90  days  for  air 
or  electrically  driven  equipment  for  its  manufacturing  plant. 
Lfc  C.   Webster,  box   12,   may  be  addressed. 

The  O.  K.  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  storage  batteries,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  by  A.  F.  Pricks,  Earl  Rueb  and 
C.   F.    Wilson. 

The  Reedy  Auto  Truck  &  Trailer  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  James 
J.   H.   Reedy,   G.   C.    Bizzell,  and  others. 

The  Richardson  Aeroplane  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  will 
build  an  addition  and  install  new  equipment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aeroplanes. 


Austin,  Tex.,  July  7. 

The  machinery  and  tool  trades  showed  unexpected  dullness 
the  past  week.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  many  orders 
of  considerable  magnitude  are  pending,  particularly  for 
heavy  machinery.  Crop  conditions  show  a  material  improve- 
ment. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  Co.,  which  has  25  producing 
natural  gas  wells  near  Thurber,  with  a  total  daily  capacity 
of  about  50,000,000  cu.  ft.,  has  finished  the  survey  for  a 
pipe  line  to  run  from   Thurber   to  Fort  Worth  and   Dallas. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  cotton  seed  oil  refinery  at  Houston,  to  cost 
$250,000.  The  plant  will  include  a  four-storV  refinery,  two- 
story  packing  house,  boiler  and  engine  building,  oflSce  build- 
ing, black  grease  plant  and  storage  tanks. 

The  De  Leon  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.,  De  Leon,  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  will  install  addi- 
tional machinery  in  its  cotton  compresses  at  De  Leon  and 
Cisco. 

The  Hardwick-Roberts  Heater  Co.,  Port  Worth,  will  build 
a  factory  to  cost  about  $50,000,  to  make  a  device  for  heating 
automobiles. 

The  Atlas  Wind  Mill  Co.,  incorporated  at  Wichita  Palls, 
will  build  a  plant  to  cost  about  $150,000,  to  manufacture 
wind  mills.  J.  E.  Robertson,  Mineral  Wells.,  Tex.,  is 
president. 


California 

San  Francisco,  July   3. 

Aside  from  Government  work  and  work  more  or  less 
directly  dependent  on  Government  demands,  the  inquiry  for 
machinery  and  tools  has  eased  off.  A  good  demand  is  noted 
for  second-hand  machinery.  A  lot  of  old  machinery  aban- 
doned for  years  and  no  longer  usable  Is  being  sold  for 
scrap.  In  one  case  machinery  from  a  lumber  mill  burned 
twenty  years  ago  has  been  unearthed  and  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  for  scrap. 

The  round  house,  machine  shop  and  blacksmith  shop  of 
the  Verdi  Lumber  Co.,  Verdi,  Nev.,  was  burned  last  week 
with  a  loss  of  between  $50,000  and  $60,000.  The  shops  and 
round  house  will  be  replaced  as  soon  as  the  equipment  can 
be  secured. 

The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  is  increasing 
its  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  a  part  of  the 
additional  capital  to  be  used  in  building  and  equipping  an 
additional  foundry,  blacksmith  shop,  warehouse,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  new  machine  tools,  and  the  remainder  for  work- 
ing capital.     A  frontage  of  540  ft.  has  been  secured. 

The  Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  $500,000. 

The  Benicia  Shipbuilding  Co.,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  by  $200,000,  to  be  used  in  equipping  a  shipbuilding 
plant  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  Edwin  Forrest  Forge  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  bought 
40,000  sq.  ft.  on  which  it  will  erect  shops  for  making  cams, 
cranKs,  steamboat  shafting,  ship  smithing  and  other  machine 
forgings. 

The  Stuart  Machine  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000  by  W.  A.  Plummer, 
E.  A.  Bruer,  John  L.  Stuart,  Edwin  B.  Thoming  and  W.  R. 
Morris  to  manufacture  a  machine  for  inserting  grommets 
and  eyelets  in  canva.s. 

The  Hollywood  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  been 
organized  and  will  be  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,500,000  by  David  Hollywood,  Frank  J.  Woodward,  J. -P. 
Carlson,  Arthur  Arlett,  E.  C.  Proctor,  Hiram  Johnson,  Jr., 
P.  W.  Hollman  and  Clarence  J.  Berry.  The  company  has 
secured  a  site  of  26  acres  with  1000  ft.  of  water  frontage 
on  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  has  received  Government  con- 
tracts for  six  steel  steamers  of  8800  tons  each. 

The  Bern  Shock  Absorbing  Wheel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by 
J.  P.  Bern,  E.  B.  Cushman,  C.  Vargas,  L.  L.  Levinson  and 
O.   L.   Berry. 

J.  A.  Johnson,  San  Francisco,  and  E.  B.  Noble,  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  have  bought  property  on  the  water  front  at  Benicia,  Cal., 
to  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  shipbuilding  plant. 

The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.,  San  Leandro,  Cal.,  will 
double  the  capacity  of  its  traction  pngine  manufacturing 
plant. 

The  Globe  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has  been 
incori)orated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  A.  J.  Tucker, 
R.   S.   Elliott   and  H.   R.   Elliott. 

The   Engineering  Products   Co.,    San   Francisco,   has  been 
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incorporated    with    a   capital    stock    of    $10,000    by    Louis    P. 
Howe,  M.   Syme  and  A.  H.  Picketts. 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, will  erect  a  two-story  plate  shop,  about  66  x  320  ft., 
at  its  shipbuilding  plant  now  in  course  of  erection  on  Smith 
Island,  to  cost  $10,000.  The  company  has  also  filed  plans 
for  a  one-story  shop  building,  20  x  100  ft.  S.  L.  Napthaly 
is  vice-president  and  general   manager. 

The  Hobbs  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
storage  batteries  and  other  electrical  equipment.  A.  A. 
Hobbs,  A.  W.  Bumiller,  S.  M.  Haskins  and  H.  V.  Andrews 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  Pacific  Glass  Casket  Co.,  416  Merritt  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  has  filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story 
machine  shop  on  Twenty-second  Street.  Santa  Monica. 

C  E.  Fulton,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Pedro,  operating 
a  shipbuilding  plant  on  Morman  Island,  is  planning  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  present  works  to  provide  for  the 
construction   of   several   vessels   simultaneously. 

The  Interlocking  Marine  Device  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
a  device  for  marine  service.  The  incorporators,  all  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  E.  Avery  Newton,  A.  H.  Koebig,  and  Henry 
W.  Schlueter. 

The  American  Carbon  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $350,000  to  operate  a  local  works 
for  the  production  of  carbon  and  allied  specialties.  Henry 
N.  and  John  B.  Livezey,  and  "Waiter  W.  Evans,  Jr.,  Los 
Angeles,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Banning  Ship  Yard,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Pedro, 
operating  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  the  south  end  of  Morman 
Island,  will  install  new  machinery  and  equipment  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  its  works.  The  company  has  received 
a  contract  from  the  Government  for  two  standard-type  ves- 
sels, each  280  ft.  in  length,  and  plans  to  inaugurate  imme- 
diate construction.     William   Muller  heads  the  company. 

The  Tracy  Engineering  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  recently  incorporated  to  acquire  the  works  of  the  Tracy 
Brick  &  Art  Stone  Co.,  near  San  Diego,  is  reported  to  have 
awarded  contracts  for  the  remodeling  of  the  plant  for  ship- 
building work,  including  the  erection  of  new  structures. 
New  machinery  will  be  installed.  Theron  H.  Trac^,  1621 
Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,   is  president. 


Canada 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  July  3. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Mont, 
announces  that  work  will  begin  inunediatetly  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  rod   and  wire  mill   to  cost   $500,000. 

Fire  originating  in  the  engine  room  destroyed  the  plant 
of  the  Panama-Eastern  Lumber  Co.,  Hoaquiam,  Wash.,  with 
a   loss   of  about   $200;000. 

The  Eagle  Brass  Foundry,  Seattle,  will  construct  a  two- 
story  foundry  building,  90  x  105  ft.,  to  cost  $6,000.  A  pat- 
tern shop,  25  X  29  ft.,  will  also  be  built. 

The  City  Council,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  approved  the  pro- 
posed purchase  of  the  electric  power  site,  owned  by  P.  H. 
Hebb,  for  $1,000,000,  and  Its  subsequent  develoment  to 
125,000  hp.,  at  an  additional  expenditure  of  $2,225,000. 

The  plant  of  Wynkoop  Brothers,  boat  manufacturers,  209 
Bancroft  Street,  Portland,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
will  be  rebuilt  Immediately. 

The  Clark  Creek  Lumber  Co.'s  mill  at  Kelson,  Wash., 
which  has  been  Idle  for  several  years,  will  be  reopened  by 
William  Robb  and  William  Clark,  owners.  Extensive  re- 
pairs win  be  made  and  new  machinery  Installed.  The  mill 
has  a  dally  capacity  of  35,000  ft. 

The  Stewart  Brothers  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  leased 
property  on  which  will  be  erected  a  plant  to  manufacture 
logerlng  supplies.  Including  wire  rope  and  blocks.  It  will  be 
associated  with  the  HofluB  Ektuiment  Co.,  with  R.  A.  Stewart, 
chief  executive.  The  Hoflus  Equipment  Co.  manufaftures 
locomotives,  rails,  switch  materials  and  other  railroad  sup- 
plies. 

The  Western  Reduction  Co.,  Portland,  manufacturer  of 
novelties,  will  construct  a  factory,  100  x  160  ft.,  and  a  power 
house,  14  X  32  ft.,  at  Twenty-fourth  and  NIcolal  streets. 

The  Snohomish  Iron  WorkM,  Everett,  Wash.,  Is  equipping 
Its  plant  with  new  machinery,  which  will  consldorably  en- 
large Its  capacity. 

The  Olympic  Steel  Works,  6200  Ninth  Avenue,  Seattle, 
has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  foundry,  73  x  102  ft., 
to   cost   16,000. 


Toronto,  July  9. 
The  plant  which  is  being  erected  at  New  Toronto,  Ont, 
for  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rdbber  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
is  practically  completed,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile,  motor  cycle,  bicycle  and  airplane 
tires  about  Aug.  1.  It  will  employ  1500  men  and  women, 
and  will  have  a  daily  output  of  3000  automobile  tires  alone. 
This  factory  is  one  of  six  which  the  company  proposes  to 
erect  on  its  27-acre  site  at  New  Toronto,  as  soon  as  ex- 
pansion is  necessary. 

The  Corrugated  Paper  Box  Co.,  Ltd.,  187  Geary  Avenue, 
Toronto,  is  in  the  market  for  a  6-ft.  center,  18-ln.  swing 
lathe. 

Kruk  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Chesley,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
dynamo,  110  volt,  direct  current,  with  about  500  lights. 

The  F.  E.  Combe  Furniture  Co.,  Kincardine,  Ont,  Is  In 
the  market  for  a  100-hp.,  horizontal  boiler ;  must  pass  Gov- 
ernment inspection. 

The  Canadian  Sprinkler  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by 
John  G.  Leckie,  George  G.  Beckett,  John  A.  Kent  and  others, 
to  manufacture  automatic  sprinklers,  fire  extinguishers, 
etc. 

The  Power  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  by  Gerald  A. 
Coughlin,  Francis  G.  Bush,  George  R.  Drennan  and  others, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  furnishing  electric  light,  heat 
and  power. 

The  Clemens  Electrical  Corporation  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000  by  Henry  N.  Kittson,  Alexander  Metherell,  Wil- 
liam D.  Dailey  and  others,  to  manufacture  electrical  ap- 
pliances,   machinery,    etc. 

The  Lynn  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by 
Charles  G.  Derome,  Jules  Bruneau,  Jean  Ducharme  and 
others,  to  manufacture  rubber  goods,  etc. 

The  Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  by  Frederick  M. 
Burbridge,  David  L.  Bastedo,  Robert  C  McPherson,  to 
manufacture  tractors,   engines,  implements,  etc. 

The  Globe  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  manufac- 
turer of  implements,  machinery,  etc.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Ivor  D.  Lewis,  William 
F.  Coote,  Russell  W.  Treleaven  and  others,  to  take  over 
the  plant  and  business  of  the  Globe  Electric  Machine  Co., 
Ltd. 

The  Maritime  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  by  John 
J.  F.  Winslow,  John  J.  McCaffrey,  Ernest  A.  McKay  and 
others,  to  build  and  operate  plants  for  generating  electric 
light,  heat  and  power,   etc. 

The  Erasers  Companies,  Ltd.,  Plaster  Rock,  N.  B.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000  by 
Donald  Eraser,  Plaster  Rock ;  Archibald  Eraser,  Frederic- 
ton  ;  William  Matheson,  Andover,  N.  B.,  and  others  to 
take  over  the  business  now  being  carried  on  by  Donald 
Eraser  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  several  other  lumber  companies 
operating  in  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  provinces. 

Structomode,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $5,000  by  George  W.  Ballard,,  Minnie  E. 
Stowe  and  others,  to  manufacture  models  from  iron,  wood, 
steel,  etc. 

The  Fox  Chain  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  Cecil  V. 
Lang,  Ewartt  G.  Binkley,  Nellie  Moore  and  others,  to 
manufacture    anti-skid    chains,    automobile   parts,    tools,    etc. 

The  Arrow  Optical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  John  Brisacher, 
Emil  Deuber,  Thomas  E.  Willan  and  others,  to  manufac- 
ture optical  goods,  jewelry,  watches,  etc. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Kitchener,  Ont, 
will  build  a  brick  addition  to  its  machine  shop  to  cost 
$15,000.     F.  C.  Harding  is  manager. 

The  Brunner  Mond  Co.,  Amherstburg  Ont,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  two  electric  hoists,  35  hp.,  two  drum. 

The  Hamilton  Steel  Wheel  Co.,  Hamilton,  will  erect  an 
addition  to  Its  factory  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Now  Westminster  Construction  &  Engineering  Co. 
Is  clearing  a  site  on  I'oplar  Island,  B.  C,  for  the  erection 
of  a  Bhli)l)uildinK  plant,  and  will  construct  a  bridge  from 
the  foot  of  Third  Avenue,  New  Westminster,  to  connect  the 
Island.  The  company  has  secured  contracts  from  the  Im- 
perial Munitions  Board,  Ottawa,  for  building  four  wooden 
HteamcrH  250  ft.  long  by  44  ft.  beam. 
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Stove  Plate  Foundry  of  a  Modern  Design 


Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Co.'s  In- 
teresting Type  of  Building  Designed  to 
Provide  Excellent  Working  Conditions 


A  HOLDER'S  efficiency  is  increased  by  good 
working  conditions,  and  in  times  when  labor  is 
scarce  a  plant  that  is  thoroughly  modern  and 
pays  particular  attention  to  its  working  conditions 
will  fare  better  in  securing  a  labor  supply  than  one 
where  little  is  done  to  make  the  plant  a  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  work.  This  was  the  predominat- 
ing idea  in  laying  out  the  new  foundry  of  the  Cleve- 
land Co-Operative  Stove  Co.,  Cleveland,  the  design- 
ing engineers  carrying  out  the  general  plans  of 
John  H.  O'Brien,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company,  whose  long  practical  experience  in 
the  foundry  industry  started  with  his  entering  the 
plant  as  a  boy  in  the  shipping  department  and  climb- 


ing by  successive  steps  until  he  became  head  of  the 
company. 

The  new  Co-Operative  Stove  foundry  is  a  light 
gray  iron  shop  that  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of 
the  modern  type  of  foundry  construction.  It  is  de- 
signed especially  for  stove  plate  work  and  the  mak- 
ing of  various  other  stove  parts,  and  is  arranged  for 
the  convenient  handling  of  material  and  economic 
production.  As  a  part  of  the  plan  to  provide  good 
working  conditions  for  the  men  the  plant  was  laid 
out  to  assure  an  abundance  of  light  and  ventilation. 
Practically  the  entire  outer  wall  surface  is  glass  in 
hinged  sash  that  swing  outward  in  long  sections 
for  ventilation. 


The  Interior  of  the  Foundry  with  the  East  Bay  and  the  Balleiy  ut  Air  Squeezers  in  the  Foreground  and  the  Cleaning  Depart- 

ment  at  tne   itiKni 
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Interesting  features  of  the  plant  include  the 
design  of  the  building,  wide  molding  bays  and  a 
wide  gangway  or  aisle  that  extends  through  the 
center  of  the  building  for  its  entire  length.  The 
plant  was  laid  out  with  a  view  of  providing  an 
abundance  of  floor  space  and  preventing  crowded 
floors  that  are  found  in  many  foundries,  and  that 
this  has  been  accomplished  is  indicated  by  the  views 
of  the  foundry  floor  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

Another  departure  from  the  usual  type  of  foun- 
dry is  the  use  of  a  concrete  floor.  Shoveling  mold- 
ing sand  from  a  dirt  floor  results  in  an  unevenness, 
and  many  of  the  molds  do  not  stand  on  a  level.  It 
was  mainly  to  assure  an  always  level  floor  that  con- 
crete was  used,  although  the  fact  that  a  concrete 
floor  would  be  better  for  the  operation  of  electric 
tractors  for  handling  material  and  castings  was 
also  given  consideration.  While  an  electric  tractor 
is  not  yet  being  used  in  the  plant  it  is  the  intention 
to  equip  it  with  one  for  handling  purposes. 

The  foundry,  which  was  placed  in  operation 
early  in  July,  is  located  on  Harvard  Avenue  on  the 
Newburgh  &  South  Shore  Railroad.  It  has  a  daily 
melting  capacity  of  about  40  tons  of  pig  iron.  The 
building  is  450  ft.  long  and  135  ft.  wide,  of  brick, 
steel,  concrete  and  glass  construction.  Practically 
the  entire  floor  is  one  large  room,  the  only  sections 
that  are  partitioned  off  being  a  small  blower  and 
compressor  room  at  the  side  near  the  cupola  and  a 
small  store  and  office  room  at  one  corner.  From 
the  foundry  office  on  the  second  floor  of  the  latter 
room  a  view  may  be  had  of  the  entire  foundry  floor. 
The  company  plans  eventually  to  extend  the  build- 
ing 550  ft.,  making  a  foundry  floor  1000  ft.  long. 
This  extension  will  be  made  to  permit  the  abandon- 
ment of  its  old  plant  in  another  section  of  the  city, 
but  until  this  is  built  the  old  plant  will  be  operated. 
The  foundry  building  has  a  monitor  roof  of  the 
Pond  truss  type,  giving  it  the  general  appearance 
of  two  saw-toothed  structures  joined  back  to  back. 
The  design  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  view  of  the 
exterior.  An  important  feature  of  the  roof  design 
is  that  pockets  in  which  smoke  may  gather  with- 
out means  of  removal  are,  it  is  claimed,  entirely  elim- 


inated. The  building  is  divided  into  two  bays  60 
ft.  wide  by  two  rows  of  8-in.  building  columns  of 
the  H-type  spaced  on  20-ft.  centers  and  providing  a 
15-ft.  center  aisle  or  gangway  extending  the  length 
of  the  building.  The  foundry  is  16  ft.  in  height 
to  the  steel  trusses,  and  43  ft.  in  height  to  the 
peaks  of  the  monitor.  The  width  of  the  monitor 
is  66  ft.  The  monitor  roof  is  in  the  form  of  a  V, 
the  two  sides  meeting  in  a  valley  above  the  center 
of  the  building. 

Practically  one-half  the  floor  space  is  used  for 
bench  and  machine  work.  These  two  departments 
occupy  the  entire  east  bay,  with  the  exception  of 
the  core-making  department,  which  is  located  at  the 
lower  end  of  this  bay.  Cores  are  baked  in  a  bat- 
tery of  four  six-drawer  Sly  core  ovens.  A  large 
part  of  the  west  bay  is  used  for  floor  work,  the 
remainder  being  taken  up  with  the  cupola,  clean- 
ing department  and  blower  house. 

The  molding  machine  equipment  consists  of  40 
Nos.  74  and  75  Osborn  plain  air  squeezers  of  the 
sand  straddle  type,  being  mounted  on  wheels  and 
pushed  back  and  forth  across  the  foundry  floor 
by  the  molder.  Each  machine  molder  has  a  floor 
space  60  ft.  long,  or  the  width  of  the  bay,  and  6 
ft.  wide.  The  molds  are  made  between  7:15  a.  m. 
and  2:15  p.  m.,  each  during  that  time  using  the 
sand  the  length  of  his  bay.  The  rest  of  the  day  is 
spent  in  pouring  and  shaking  out  the  castings  and 
placing  them  in  the  adjoining  gangway  for  re- 
moval to  the  cleaning  department.  If  it  is  found 
that  their  daily  production  can  be  increased  the  in- 
dividual bays  will  be  made  wider  and  the  supply 
of  sand  for  each  machine  and  each  man's  molding 
floor  space  will  be  increased.  Hand  ladles  of  30-lb. 
capacity  are  used  for  pouring. 

The  air-supply  line  extends  along  the  bay  in  the 
roof  trusses  and  air  is  carried  down  to  each  ma- 
chine by  a  hose  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  the 
travel  of  the  machine  from  one  side  of  the  bay  to 
the  other,  or  the  length  of  the  molders'  floor.  The 
machines  are  equipped  with  closing  benches  and 
riddle  racks,  making  them  practically  travelling 
benches.     The  two  sizes  of  machines  will  take  flasks 
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The  Cupola  Is  Located  Well  Out  in  the  Foundry,  with  Its  Spout  Reaching  into  the  Gangway,  and  the  Large  Charging  Plat- 
form Extends  Beyond  the  Cupola  Across  the  Gangway,  Thus  Providing  Large  Storage  Space  for  Coke 


) 


30  and  32  in.  long  and  of  any  width  required.  They 
are  used  for  all  small  work  that  can  be  put  on  a 
power  squeezer.  Match  plates  are  used  in  making 
a  portion  of  the  machine  molds.  Sand  is  cut  on  a 
cutting  machine  supplied  by  the  Sand  Mixing  Ma- 
chine Co. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  an  84-in.  Sly  cupola, 
located  an  equal  distance  from  either  end.  This 
cupola  is  placed  nearer  the  center  of  the  floor  than 
in  most  foundries,  being  set  so  far  out  from  the 
side  that  the  pouring  spout  reaches  out  into  the 
gangway,  making  it  more  convenient  to  handle  the 
metal  than  if  the  cupola  is  located  back  near  the 
outer  wall.  The  cupola  has  a  special  tuyere  of  the 
Zippier  type.  The  charging  platform  is  unusually 
large,  being  60  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide.  It  ex- 
tends several  feet  beyond  the  cupola  and  clear  across 
the  gangway.  Coke  is  stored  on  the  section  of  the 
charging  platform  beyond  the  cupola,  the  exten- 
sion to  this  platform  providing  a  storage  space  for 
about  2  carloads.  With  a  large  storage  section  in 
front  of  the  cupola  the  charging  platform  has  room 
for  holding  enough  pig  iron,  coke  and  limestone 
to  charge  the  cupola  for  about  a  week.  The  cupola 
is  provided  with  two  charging  doors  on  opposite 
sides,  the  one  at  the  rear  facing  the  coke  bin 
being  used  exclusively  for  charging  coke.  Coke  is 
shoveled  into  steel  charging  boxes  of  50-lb.  capacity 
from  which  it  is  dumped  into  the  cupola. 

The  charging  platform  is  built  of  concrete,  AVo 
in.  in  thickness  covered  with  y2-in.  steel  plate,  and 
steel  plates  are  used  for  the  sides.  The  floor  plate 
is  set  in  with  flat-head  countersunk  screws,  af- 
fording a  smooth  surface  for  shoveling.  Pig  iron 
and  other  charging  materials  are  taken  to  the  charg- 
ing floor  on  an  Otis  elevator  with  an  8  x  8-ft.  cage 
and  the  cupola  is  charged  by  hand.  The  cupola  is 
lighted  by  a  Mahr  Mfg.  Co.  oil  lighter  using  fuel  oil. 
A  Sly  cinder  mill  is  located  adjacent  to  the  cupola. 
The  cupola  drop,  instead  of  being  taken  to  the  mill 
in  wheelbarrows,  is  dragged  from  beneath  the  cupola 
to  the  front  of  the  mill  by  two  hooks  attached  to  a 
windlass,  and  from  there  is  shoveled  into  the  mill. 
Blast  for  the  cupola  is  supplied  by  a  No.  6y2  Root's 


positive  pressure  blower,  and  air  for  the  molding 
machines  is  furnished  by  an  Ingersoll-Rand  10  x 
12-in,  compressor  which  maintains  a  100-lb.  pres- 
sure on  a  storage  tank  above  the  blower  house.  The 
blower  and  compressor  are  each  driven  by  a  50-hp. 
Lincoln  electric  motor. 

The  cleaning  department  is  equipped  with  24 
Sly  tumbling  mills  arranged  in  groups  of  six  driven 
from  motors  on  the  floor,  chain  drive  being  provided 
from  the  main  shaft  to  the  individual  machines. 
The  mills  are  both  circular  and  round  and  in  various 
sizes  for  different  classes  of  work.  Grinding  is 
done  on  four  double-wheel  machines  supplied  by  the 
Bridgeport  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co.  The  current 
for  driving  the  cleaning  equipment  is  carried  down 
in  metal  conduits  from  the  roof  trusses.  The 
tumbling  mills  and  grinding  machines  are  to  be 
connected  to  an  exhaust  system  that  is  being  in- 
stalled by  the  Ohio  Blower  Co.,  Cleveland.  Dust 
will  be  drawn  from  the  machines  by  a  70-in.  fan 
and  discharged  above  the  roof. 

The  building  has  brick  sidewalls  4  ft.  high,  and 
above  that  is  continuous  window  space  in  steel  sash 
of  the  Pond  type.  There  are  three  swinging  sash 
sections  hinged  at  the  top  in  the  side  walls,  and 
three  similar  sections  in  the  monitor.  As  the 
sashes  swing  out  at  the  bottom  they  form  an  awn- 
ing and  can  be  opened  for  ventilation  in  any  weather 
and  the  draft  of  air  is  well  above  the  workmen's 
heads.  As  many  or  as  few  window  sections  can  be 
opened  in  any  part  of  the  building  as  desired,  de- 
pending on  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind. 
The  sash  are  70 1/^  in.  wide  and  are  glazed  with 
i/4-in.  factory  ribbed  wire  glass.  They  are  counter- 
balanced for  ease  in  opening  and  closing  by  the 
operating  mechanism.  Some  sash  sections  are  200 
ft.  in  length  and  others  are  divided  into  50-ft. 
operating  groups. 

The  concrete  foundry  floor  is  6  in.  in  thickness, 
a  special  type  of  hardened  floor  being  provided  in 
the  gangway  and  around  the  cupola  where  hard 
service  is  required.  The  roof  is  covered  with  2  x 
6-in.  tongue  and  groove  boards  over  which  is  laid 
slate  surface  roll  roofing. 
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The  Molding  Machine  Bay  of  the  Foundry  and  the  Molds  Made  in  One  Morning 


While  artificial  lighting  will  not  be  needed  much 
of  the  time,  an  abundance  of  interior  light  will  be 
provided  when  required.  In  each  20-ft.  bay  space 
as  marked  by  the  building  columns,  two  electric 
lamps  of  ample  capacity  will  be  suspended  and  a 
row  of  lamps  will  be  provided  in  the  gangway  to 
supplement  those  in  the  bays. 

Coke,  sand  and  limestone  are  stored  in  two  long 
brick  and  steel  sheds  located  along  the  cupola  side 
of  the  foundry,  being  separated  from  the  main 
building  by  a  20-ft.  paved  runway.  These  are  dupli- 
cate buildings  104  ft.  long  and  28  ft.  wide,  the  sec- 
tions occupied  by  the  coke  bins  not  being  covered. 
Five  door."?  open  from  the  side  of  each  storage  build- 
ing, and  three  doors  are  provided  along  the  side  of 
the  foundry  for  wheeling  in  sand.  Sufficient  stor- 
age space  has  been  provided  so  that  enough  sand 
can  be  placed  in  the  bins  in  the  late  summer  to  last 
all  winter.  Between  the  sand  houses  space  is  pro- 
vided for  the  storage  of  pig  iron.  A  railroad  sid- 
ing runs  the  length  of  the  yard  along  the  outer 
flide  of  the  sand  and  coke  bins,  making  it  convenient 
for  unloading  material. 

A  very  complete  service  building  is  located  at 
the  side  of  the  foundry  in  a  line  with  the  storage 
buildings.  This  is  91  ft.  long  and  28  ft.  wide,  of 
brick  and  steel  construction,  with  a  concrete  floor. 
It  includes  lavatories  with  modern  equipment,  toilet 
rooms,  six  shower  baths  and  a  dryer  room.  The 
latter  will  be  provided  with  .steam  pipes,  along  the 
side  of  which  the  men  will  hang  their  damp  work- 
ing clothes  at  night.  Steel  hooks  will  be  furnished 
in  this  room  for  street  clothes,  lockers  being  elimi- 
nated as  not  being  as  easy  to  keep  free  from  ver- 
min. The  dryer  room  is  given  a  thorough  cleaning 
every  day.  Inclo.sed  toilet  facilities  are  provided 
in  the  foundry  at  convenient  points  along  the  gang- 
way, and  drinking  fountains  are  located  at  various 
places  throughout  the  foundry. 

The  plant  was  designed  Vjy  George  S.  Rider  & 
Co.,  consulting  and  designing  engineers,  Cleveland. 
The  steel  sash  equipment  was  furnished  by  the 
David  Lupton's  Sons  Co.,  which  also  controls  the 
Pond  type  of  monitor  roof  used. 


Will  Systematize  Shipments 

Washington,  July  17. — The  General  Munitions 
Board  has  decided  to  establish  special  terminal  facilities 
at  several  of  the  largest  Atlantic  ports  for  the  orderly, 
rapid  and  careful  loading  of  vessels  with  munitions  and 
supplies  required  by  our  armies  in  Europe  and  those  of 
the  allies.  For  this  purpose,  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee on  terminal  facilities  has  been  named,  as  follows : 

Francis  L.  Stuart,  consulting  engineer  (formerly  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad),  chairman,  who 
represents  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

B.  F.  Cresson,  consulting  engineer,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York  City,  designated  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  repre- 
sent the  New  Jersey  sections  of  the  ports  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

R.  A.  C.  Smith,  dock  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  Charles  W.  Staniford,  chief  engineer  of  the  depart- 
ment of  docks  and  ferries  of  New  York  City,  designated  by 
the  mayor  of  New  York  to  represent  that  city's  water  front 
and  the  port  of  New  York. 

J.  B.  Locke,  secretary  of  the  Newport  News  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  designated  by  C.  B.  Garnett,  chairman  Virginia 
State  Corporation  Commission,  and  Mayor  Moss  of  the  city  of 
Newport  New.s. 

W.  A.  Cox,  secretary  and  traffic  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  designated  by  C.  B.  Garnett,  chairman 
Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission,  and  Wyndham  R. 
Mayo,  mayor  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  representatives  of  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and 
Boston  will  be  announced  hereafter.  The  committee 
will  at  once  begin  consideration  of  its  problems. 

M.  L.  Cooke,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  stor- 
age facilities  of  the  General  Munitions  Board,  at  whose 
instance  the  special  advisory  committee  has  been  named, 
states  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  special  termi- 
nals will  eliminate  unnecessary  freight  hauls,  releasing 
more  cars  and  locomotives  to  transport  the  commerce  of 
the  country  and  greatly  increasing  our  ability  to  keep 
our  troops  in  France  fully  supplied  with  every  form  of 
war  material. 


The  Fertel-Dangler-Wilson  Co.,  Cleveland,  dealer 
in  iron,  steel  and  metals,  at  its  annual  meeting  July  10 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  C. 
S.  Dangler,  president;  F.  B.  Dangler,  M.  H.  Wilson, 
Jr.,  and  A.  A.  Murfey,  vice-presidents;  S.  Fertel,  treas- 
urer and  general  manager;  W.  E.  Fertel,  assistant 
treasurer;  I.  F.  Freiberger,  secretary. 


July  19,  1917 
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ALTERNATING    TORSION    TESTS- 


Improved  Machine  for  Testing  the  Toughness  of 
Steel  and  Non-Ferrous  Metals 

BY  D.  J.  MCADAM,  JR. 

IN  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  last  year  a 
description  was  given  of  an  alternating  torsion 
testing  machine  developed  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md.  In  this 
article  there  were  also  given  some  endurance  tests  on 
various  kinds  of  steel.  It  was  stated  that  experiments 
were  baing  made  in  testing  non-ferrous  metals  and 
alloys  by  the  same  method.  In  the  testing  of  very 
ductile  material,  however,  difficulties  were  encountered, 
necessitating  important  additions  to  the  machine.  The 
present  article  describes  the  modified  machine. 

The  illustration  shows  a  sketch  of  the  machine  show- 
ing end  and  side  views.  In  this  figure,  K  and  J  repre- 
sent the  worm  gear  and  driving  wheel  of  the  machine. 
The  arm  B,  which  is  caused  to  oscillate  by  means  of 
its  eccentric  attachment  to  the  rotating  wheel  A,  gives 
alternating  rotation  to  a  shaft  passing  through  the 
bearing  C  This  shaft  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
helical  spring  D.  To  the  other  end  of  the  spring  D  is 
joined  a  shaft  that  passes  through  the  radial  and 
thrust  ball  bearing  E  and  is  fastened  to  one  end  of  the 
test  specimen  F.  From  the  other  end  of  the  specimen 
F,  a  shaft  passes  through  the  radial  ball  bearing  G,  and 
is  fastened  to  the  arm  H  which  extends  between  the 
springs  /. 

When,  therefore,  the  arm  B  is  caused  to  oscillate, 
alternating  rotation  is  transmitted  through  the  spring 
D  to  one  end  of  the  specimen  F.  Since  this  rotation 
is  resisted  by  the  action  of  the  springs  7  on  the  arm  H, 
an  alternating  torsion  is  applied  to  the  specimen.  The 
torsional  stresses  can  be  varied  by  varying  the  eccen- 
tric attachment  on  the  wheel  A. 

As  described  in  the  previous  paper,  the  torsional 
stresses  are  proportional  to  the  displacement  of  the 
springs  I.  The  amount  of  displacement  is  indicated 
by  a  magnifying  pointer,  not  shown,  adjusted  to  the 
end  of  the  arm  H.  The  arrangement  of  the  pointer 
and  recording  drum  is  shown  in  the  illustration  in  the 
previous  paper.  A  counter  records  the  number  of 
cycles  of  stress  applied.  A  comparison  of  the  illustra- 
tion in  this  paper  with  that  of  the  previous  paper  will 
show  that  the  chief  modification  of  the  original  ma- 
chine consists  in  the  addition  of  the  spring  D,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  as  follows: 

If  this  spring  is  omitted  and  the  arm  B  connected 
by  a  shaft  with  the  specimen  F,  the  machine  could  be 
used  satisfactorily  in  the  testing  of  steel.  For  very 
ductile  material,  however,  such  as  non-ferrous  metals, 
the  machine  would  not  be  satisfactory.  As  the  ductile 
specimen  yielded,  the  applied  stress  would  soon  drop 
almost  to  zero,  and  the  specimen  would  last  indefinitely 
unless  the  angle  of  rotation  were  increased.  Any 
arbitrary  increase,  moreover,  in  the  angle  of  rotation 
would,  of  course,  make  the  test  indefinite  and  worth- 
less. The  object  of  the  spring,  then,  is  to  take  uo  the 
torsional  strain  of  the  specimens  as  the  yieM  takes 
place. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  eccentric  attachment  of 
arm  B  is  adjusted  so  that  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the 
shaft  in  the  bearing  C  is  5  deg.  on  each  side  of  the 
neutral  position.  At  the  beginning  of  the  test,  the 
anq-le  is  usually  distributed  throufrh  the  svstem  so  that 
most  of  it  occurs  in  the  sprine  D,  whi^e  the  torsional 
strain  of  the  st)ecim«^n  F  mig'ht  be  only  a  fraction  of  a 
degree.  As  the  snecimen  yields,  however,  the  torsional 
strain  of  spring  D  decreases  while  that  of  specimen  F 
increases  to  the  maximum  angle  (in  the  supposed 
case,  5  deg.).  By  use  of  a  long  helical  soring,  there- 
fore, the  torsional  angle  of  the  test  spefimcn  mny  be 
automatically  increased  as  the  test  proceeds,  while  the 
torsional  moment  is  held  nearly  constant  until  a  very 
short  time  before  fracture  occurs.    - 


As  a  further  improvement  in  the  use  of  this  m.a- 
chine,  a  system  of  magnifying  pointers  is  to  be  at- 
tached at  each  end  of  the  speciment  F  and  at  each  end 
of  the  spring  D.  By  the  relative  motion  of  these  point- 
ers and  by  the  motion  of  the  pointer  attached  to  the 


Two  Views  ol  the  Alternating  Torsion  Testing  Machine 

arm  H,  a  complete  record  of  the  angle  of  torsion  of  the 
specimen,  and  of  the  torsional  moments  applied  by 
springs  D  and  I,  may  be  obtained. 

Since  the  above  described  improvements  have  been 
but  recently  added  to  the  machine,  very  few  tests  on 
non-ferrous  metals  have  been  completed.  Preliminary 
experiments,  however,  have  shown  that  the  machine  in 
its  improved  form  will  be  useful  in  testing  the  tough- 
ness of  non-ferrous  metals  as  well  as  of  steel. 


Separating  Fine  Gun  and  White  Metal  Borings 

A  new  method  for  separating  fine  gun  metal  and 
white  metal  borings  has  been  perfected  by  the  chief 
chemist  of  New  South  Wales  Railway  Department.  The 
old  method  was  by  liquation  on  an  iron  plate  or  in  a 
furnace,  which  was  satisfactory  for  coarse  borings  but 
quite  useless  for  fine  grades.  The  problem  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  white  metal  in  the  fine  borings  has  been 
solved.  The  small  borings  are  passed  to  a  magnetic 
separator,  picked  up  by  a  revolving  belt  fitted  with  pock- 
ets, and  conveyed  to  an  overhead  bin,  whence  they  grav- 
itate to  classifiers  and  are  separated  into  three  grades. 
From  bins  1  and  2,  containing  the  coarser  material,  the 
borings  gravitate  to  a  short  revolving  belt,  fitted  with 
pockets,  and  are  delivered  into  a  bin  above  the  furnaces. 
These  furnaces  are  made  of  iron  tubes,  one  fitting  inside 
the  other.  The  outer  one,  being  several  inches  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  inner,  is  supported  by  means  of 
brackets  to  the  floor  and  carries  in  the  intervening  space 
between  the  two  tubes  a  coil  of  iron  pipe,  with  suitable 
sized  perforations  for  heating  the  walls  of  the  inner  tube 
with  gas.  The  inner  tube  revolves  and  the  hot  borings 
and  liquid  white  metals  pass  into  revolving  screens, 
smaller  in  mesh  than  the  last  classifier,  and  the  liquid 
white  metal  escapes  through  the  screen  into  an  outer 
surrounding  vessel,  heated  by  a  gas  coil.  In  this  way 
the  white  metal  does  not  cool,  but  collects  at  the  bottom, 
and  can  be  run  into  molds.  The  clean  borings  pass  along 
the  screen  on  to  a  hand  truck  on  wheels  and  are  taken 
to  the  foundry,  melted,  and  used  for  ordinary  gun  metal 
castings.    Each  grade  is  treated  separately. 


♦Prom  a  paner  presented  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
tbo  Navv  pf  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
p^-i-^tv  for  Testing  Materials  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  .T..  June  27, 
1017. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  is  arranging  for  the 
construction  of  2000  all-steel  box  cars  and  200  all- 
steel  cabin  and  flat  cars  at  its  Altoona  (Pa.)  shops  for 
delivery  after  Jan.  1.  It  is  said  that  the  work  will 
keep  the  shops  operating  at  full  capacity  well  into 
1918. 


Goethals'  Great  Shipbuilding  Program 

Starting  Is  Delayed  by  Letter  from 
Chairman  Denman— Order  of  the 
President— Ships  Building  and  Proposed 


Washington,  July  17. — In  an  executive  order  issued 
July  11,  President  Wilson,  it  was  thought,  brought  to 
an  end  the  controversy  between  Chairman  Denman  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  General  Goethals, 
general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
as  the  former  was  given  authority  to  operate  vessels 
required  by  the  board,  while  to  the  latter  apparently 
was  given  the  broadest  powers  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  vessels,  the  purchase  or  requisitioning  of 
those  in  process  of  construction  for  private  account  and 
the  purchase  or  requisitioning  of  all  materials  for  ship 
construction.  Later  developments  indicated,  however, 
that  the  controversy  between  Denman  and  Goethals 
had  not  b6en  settled.  The  President's  order  was  as 
follows : 

EXKCUTIVB  ORDKR 

By  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  me  in  the  section  entitled 
"Emergency  Shipping  Fund"  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  Act  Making  Appropriations  to  Supply  Urgent  Deficiencies 
in  Appropriations  for  the  Military  and  Naval  Establishments 
on  Account  of  War  Expenses  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
June  30,  1917.  and  for  Other  Purposes,"  approved  June  15. 
1917,  I  hereby  direct  that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  shall  have  and  exercise  all 
power  and  authority  vested  in  me  in  said  section  of  said  Act. 
in  so  far  as  applicable  to  and  in  furtherance  of  the  construction 
of  vessels,  the  purchase  or  requisitioning  of  vessels  in  process 
of  construction,  whether  on  the  ways  or. already  launched  or 
of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  such  vessels  and  the  com- 
pletion thereof,  and  all  power  and  authority  applicable  to  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  production,  purchase  and  requisitioning 
of  materials  for  ship  construction. 

And  I  do  further  direct  that  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  shall  have  and  exercise  all  power  and  authority  vested 
in  me  and  in  said  section  of  said  act,  in  so  far  as  applicable 
to  and  in  furtherance  of  the  taking  over  of  title  or  possession, 
by  purchase  or  requisition,  of  constructed  vessels,  or  parts 
thereof,  or  charters  therein  ;  and  the  operation,  management 
and  disposition  of  such  vessels,  and  of  all  other  vessels  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  United  States.  The  powers 
herein  delegated  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  said  board  be  exercised  directly  by  the  said 
board  or  by  it  through  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  or  through  any  other  corpora- 
tion organized  by  it  for  such  purpose. 

(Signed)      WOODROW  WILSON. 

President. 

The  White  House, 
July  11,  1917. 

Believing  that  he  had  been  given  full  authority  to 
proceed,  General  Goethals  lost  no  time  in  doing  so  and 
on  July  13  sent  the  following  letter  to  Chairman 
Denman: 

General   Goethals'   Letter 

Now  that  the  President  has  authorized  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  to  exercise  the  powers  granted  by  Congress 
to  build  and  commandeer  ships,  I  Intend,  on  Monday,  to  start 
ship  construction  which  will  comvh-U'  my  Hhlpbullding  pro- 
fcram.     My  full  program  Is  as  follows: 

1.  8Mpa  now  building: 

Contracts  for  31H  wood  ships  havir  bct-n  l<!t.  or  agreod 
upon,  with  a  tonnage  capacity  of  1. 218,000  tons,  at  a  cost, 
completed,  or  approximately  $174,000,000, 

In  addition,  I  have  undjtr  negotiation  contracts  for  about 
100  woofl  ships. 

Contracts  for  77  steel  ships  have  bo«;n  li;t,  f)r  agreed  upon, 
with  a  tonnage  uf  642,800  tons,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$101,600.3.50. 

There  are  thus  provided  425  ships  of  all  sorts,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  1,860,000,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$27.5,000,000,  b«!Kid«!s  100  more  wood  ships  und«?r  negotiation. 
I  shall  continue  to  let  all  contracts  for  wood  ships  of  deslgti 
approved  by  the  naval  architect  of  the  corporation  which  1 
can  secure  from  responsible  bidders. 


New  Government  Ship  Plants 

2.  Construction  of  standardized  ships: 

My  main  reliance  for  getting  the  greatest  amount  of  the 
most  serviceable  tonnage  in  the  shortest  time  will  be  on  the 
construction  of  fabricated  steel  ships  of  standard  pattern. 
For  that  purpose  I  shall  use,  to  some  extent,  the  existing 
yards. 

On  Monday  I  shall  oiTer  contracts  for  the  building  of  two 
plants  (to  be  owned  by  the  Government)  for  the  construction 
of  fabricated  steel  ships,  to  produce  400  ships  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  capacity  of  2,500.000  tons  within  the  next 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  months.  For  the  building  of  these 
two  yards  and  the  construction  of  ships  in  them  I  shall  offer 
as  compensation  to  the  agents  who  undertake  the  work  a 
fee  of  approximately  6  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  work, 
with  rewards  for  savings  in  cost  and  for  speed  in  delivery. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  decreasing  the  fee  to  prevent 
unnecessarj'  cost.  The  contracts  will  give  the  Government 
the  benefit  of  Government  fixed  commodity  prices,  and  will 
provide  for  cessation  of  work  at  any  time,  so  that  the  appro- 
priation may  not  be  exceeded.  Options  will  l)e  given  to  the 
contractors  to  purchase  the  plants  at  arbitrated  values  on  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

The  design  of  the  ship  is  ready,  the  plans  of  the  yards  are 
ready,  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  furnishing  the  material 
and  of  fabrication  is  arranged. 

This  part  of  the  program  will  take  all  the  $550,000,000 
available  not  absorbed  by  contracts  made  or  making,  as 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter.  The  program  will  more 
than  redeem  my  estimates  to  the  Congressional  committee 
at  the  time  this  appropriation  was  asked  for,  of  3,000,000  tons 
of  new  construction  within  eighteen  months. 

The  additional  contracts  for  wood  ships  which  I  expect  to 
place,  together  with  the  full  number  of  fabricated  steel  ships 
which  it  is  planned  to  build,  will  require  more  money  than 
Congress  has  authorized.  When  I  know  how  much  will  be 
needed  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  Congress  for  further  sums. 
Will  Hasten  Commandeering 

3.  Commandeering  of  ships  in  yards: 

On  Monday  I  shall  deliver  to  ship  builders  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  program  which  I  have  long  been  maturing  for 
commandeering  ships  now  under  construction  for  private 
account.  (Such  ships  have  an  aggregate  tonnage  considerably 
in  excess  of  1,500,000  tons). 

The  essence  of  this  program  is  to  commandeer  all  such 
ships  and  expedite  their  construction  by  adding  labor  and  cut- 
ting out  refinements.  By  thus  Federalizing  each  yard,  giving 
it  Government  help  and  putting  it  on  a  speed  basis,  we  shall 
ijroduce  its  greatest  efficiency.  As  fast  as  the  berths  are 
cleared,  each  yard  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  a 
.single  type  of  tonnage,  for  which  it  is  best  suited.  I  count 
upon  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  yards. 

This  program  is  made  comprehensive  because  expedition 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  yard  engaged  partly  on  rush  work 
and  partly  on  pre-wartime  schedules.  My  investigation  has 
satisfied  me  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  our 
allies  will  pay  the  cost  of  expediting  ships  now  building  for 
them  and  take  them  off  our  hands.  If  this  policy  is  adopted, 
it  will  conserve  our  fund. 

I  agree  that  it  is  essential  for  the  Shipping  Board  to  requi- 
sition at  once  the  neutral  ships  which  are  constructed  and 
ready  to  sail.  I  have  no  data  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  how 
many  of  these  ships  there  are  or  how  much  money  will  be 
required  for  this  purchase.  I  shall,  therefore,  cut  my  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000.  Please  notify  me  at  once 
whether  this  is  enough. 

Each  day's  delay  in  summer — in  commandeering  or  con- 
tracting— means  two  days'  loss  of  time  in  throwing  the  work 
Into  the  winter  months.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  am  urgent 
that  the  program  start  on  Monday. 

Will  Federalize  Shipbuilding 

On  Saturday,  July  14,  General  Goethals  made  public 
the   following   statement: 

It  has  been  decided,  after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  shipyards,  that  the  construction  of  steel  mer- 
chant ships  In  all  the  shipyards  of  the  United  States  must 
be  hastened — 


( 1 )   By  the  addition  of  overtime  where  necessary. 
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(2)By  proceeding  to  additional  labor  shifts  as  soon  as 
may    be,    and 

(3)  By  the  eliniination  of  nonessential  refinements  of  con- 
struction and   equipment. 

It  is  necessary,  also,  that  each  yard  increase  its  produc- 
tion to  the  maximum,  and  after  the  building  berths  are 
cleared  of  ships  now  under  construction  be  devoted  to  pro- 
ducing the  particular  type  of  ship  to  which  it  is  best  suited. 

Because  of  their  varied  contracts  for  shipbuilding,  the 
yards  can  not  carry  out  this  program  without  the  help  of 
the  Government ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  decided  that  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  the  nation  shall  be  federalized.  All 
steel  merchant  ships  now  on  the  building  berths  will  be 
forthwith  requisitioned  by  the  United  States,  a:nd  each  yard 
will  proceed  to  complete  such  ships  under  the  direction  of 
the  general  manager  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  will  take  on  new  work 
(other  than   repair   work)    only   with   his  consent. 

No  ships  under  construction  for  the  Navy  Department 
or  for  any  other  Government  department,  or  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
no  ship  repair  work,  will  be  requisitioned  at  this  time. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  make  fair  payments 
for  the  work  done  under  this  program,  so  that  investment  of 
private  funds  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  may  be  secured, 
and  to  encourage  the  training  of  men  to  work  in  that 
industry. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  program  that  the 
shipyards  and  the  men  employed  in  them  co-operate  with 
the  Government. 

The  program  contemplates  that  the  yards  under  their 
present  management  will  hire  and  pay  labor  ana  continue 
in   charge   of  ship   construction  as  heretofore. 

For  work  done  in  carrying  out  this  program  the  yards 
will   be  compensated   on  the   following  general   basis : 

(A)  For  work  on  ships  now  under  construction  the  yard 
will  continue  to  furnish,  as  its  own  expense,  the  labor  and 
all  materials  (so  far  as  not  now  on  hand)  necessary  to 
complete  the  ships,  and  will  be  entitled  to  hold  for  its  own 
account  all  payments  heretofore  made  under  the  construc- 
tion contracts,  and  to  receive  from  the  Government  the  bal- 
ance of  the  contract  prices  on  the  dates  and  conditions 
provfded  in  the  contracts   (with  the  following  modifications)  : 

1.  The  prices  paid  will  be  minus  amount  saved  by  elimi- 
nation of  nonessential  refinements  and  plus  additional  ex- 
pense of  changes  in  specifications  determined  upon  by  the 
general    manager. 

2.  In  the  event  of  any  increase  in  the  scale  of  wages  at 
the  yard  after  the  date  of  federalization,  such  Increase  will 
be  paid  by  the  Government  if  it  is  found  to  be  justifiable 
and  is  approved  by  the  general  manager. 

3.  The  Government  will  pay  the  overtime  allowance  (over 
yard  basis)  on  the  cost  of  direct  labor  on  any  ship  (or  will 
adopt  some  other  equitable  basis  as  to  the  overtime  ex- 
pense). 

4.  In  case  the  yard  adds  an  extra  shift  It  will  receive 
a  suitable  allowance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  due  to  lower 
efficiency   of   night   work   under   these   conditions. 

(B)  For  construction  of  new  ships  the  Government  will 
pay — 

1.  Api)roved  material  costs  (the  Government  reserving 
the  right  to  furnish  materials). 

2.  Direct  labor  cost. 

3.  An  additional  sum  to  include  other  costs  and  a  fair 
profit. 

All  moneys  due  the  yards,  except  as  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided, will  be  paid  in  installments  hereafter  fixed. 

Direct    labor    cost    will    be    exactly    defined. 

Arrangements  for  adjusting  the  payments  already  made 
to  the  yards  by  ship  purchasers  will  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Federalization  of  yards  will  end  within  six  months  after 
peace   (subject  to  completion  of  ships  under  way). 

If  necessity  arises,  the  Government,  from  time  to  time, 
may  furnish  sums,  to  be  hereafter  fixed,  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment, including  the  erection  of  laborers'  houses  and  accom- 
modations (to  remain  the  property  of  and  the  income 
thereof  to  be  received  by  the  Government)  on  such  term.s 
and  at  such  times  as  may  be  arranged. 

Orders  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  may  be  to  each  yard 
separately  defining  the  application  of  this  program  to  the 
particular  yard.  This  statement  is  intended  to  show  the 
general  basis  of  federalization  of  the  yards. 

This  statement  of  program  is  made  under  authority  dele- 
gated by  Executive  order  of  the  President,  dated  July  11, 
1917,  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  George   W.    Goethals, 

General   Manager   United    States    Shipping   Board   Emergency 
Fleet   Corporation. 

The  carrying  out  of  General  Goethals'  plan  was  de- 
layed at  least  temporarily  Monday  by  the  receipt  by 
him  of  a   letter  from   Mr.   Denman,   chairman   of  the 


Shipping  Board,  which  owns  all  the  stock  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  of  which  General  Goethals  is 
general  manager.  Mr.  Denman  is  understood  to  favor 
the  Hough  design  for  wooden  ships.  It  is  also  a  seri- 
ous question  over  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  steel. 
Another  point  of  diflference  relates  to  the  method  of 
commandeering  ships. 

Explaining  the  delay  in  General  Goethals'  announced 
commandeering  of  shipyards  Monday,  Chairman  Den- 
man said: 

"We  requested  of  General  Goethals  certain  informa- 
tion concerning  the  program  for  expending  the  $750,- 
000,000  of  public  money  for  which  the  President's  order 
has  made  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the 
Shipping  Board  responsible.  If  General  Goethals'  plans 
had  reached  the  condition  of  preparedness  it  has  been 
asserted  they  had  reached,  the  information  could  have 
been  furnished  within  two  hours,  or  we  could  have  been 
told  that  the  information  was  not  at  hand.  When  we 
do  receive  the  information  in  writing  we  will  take  up 
with  General  Goethals  the  discussion  of  all  the  matters 
involved  in  the  project  of  building  ships. 

"What  we  want  is  a  speedy  construction  of  ships, 
a  reasonable  price  for  steel  and  ship  fabrication,  the 
retention  of  all  alien  tonnage  on  our  stocks  which  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  troops  to  Europe  if  the  rate  of 
submarine  sinkings  continues  even  two-thirds  as  great 
as  they  have  been  during  the  five  months  ended  July  1." 


Germany's  Industrial  Outlook  After  the  War 

The  German  industrial  outlook  after  the  war  was 
discussed  at  a  recent  general  meeting  of  the  Ilsede  and 
Peine  Steel  Works  by  the  president,  Wilhelm  Meyer, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  as  reported  by  the  Lon- 
don Ironmonger,  that  the  future  development  of  the 
German  steel  industry  depended  primarily  upon  the 
peace  conditions.  The  payment  of  interest  of  the 
gigantic  war  loans  and  the  provision  of  a  sinking  fund 
for  their  redemption  would  be  a  terrible  burden,  while 
enormous  sums  must  be  paid  annually  to  the  dependents 
of  fallen  soldiers  and  to  unfit  men.  The  question 
would  be  a  good  deal  simplified  if  Germany  should  be 
able  to  insist  upon  the  payment  by  her  enemies  of  ade- 
quate war  indemnities,  but  even  in  that  event  taxation 
was  sure  to  increase.  Germany's  enemies  were  resolved 
to  keep  her  out  of  the  world's  market  after  the  war. 
But  Germany  was  mainly  dependent  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  her  industrial  products  and  in  particular  upon 
her  large  export  trade  with  her  present  enemies. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Meyer  declined  to  be  despondent,  and 
he  expressly  declared  that  he  and  his  associates  would 
not  consent  to  a  peace  without  annexations  or  indiemni- 
ties.  "In  the  land  of  militarism,"  he  said,  "everyone 
was  taught  from  youth  upwards  to  work  and  to  do  his 
duty  in  his  appointed  place.  This  would  not  only  re- 
main so  but  the  call  might  be  intensified,  and  while 
Germans  worked  and  did  their  duty  their  enemies  would 
not  be  able  to  conquer  them  in  trade  and  industry.  It 
was  true  that  they  had  lost  many  markets  through  the 
war,  but  they  would  recover  these,  and  recover  them 
all  the  sooner  if  they  were  set  free  from  the  innumer- 
able regulations  and  other  fetters  that  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them  during  the  war." 


June  Production  of  Dominion  Steel 

The  output  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  Syd- 
ney, N.  S.,  for  the  month  of  June  was  as  follows:  Pig 
iron,  29,375  tons;  ingots,  30,647  tons;  blooms,  15,980 
tons;  shell  blooms,  11,485  tons;  shell  bars,  4868  tons; 
rods,  10,000  tons;  nails,  3534  tons. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  output  figures  have  been 
given  out  for  a  number  of  years  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  any  comparisons,  but  they  show  a  small  advance 
over  the  same  month  last  year.  Pig  iron  output  was 
slightly  better  than  a  year  ago,  while  ingots  fell  off 
slightly. 
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OCTOR,  you've 
got  to  do  some- 
thing more  for 
me,"  said  the  Boss  of  a 
great  department  in  Wash- 
ington   to    his    physician. 

"I'm  following  your  rules  as  to  diet,  exercise,  sleep,  rest 
periods,  automobiles,  golf  and  the  like,  and  you  say  I'm 
in  perfect  mental  and  physical  condition.  I  work 
steadily  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  vigorously,  and  I  have 
a  strong  appetite  for  work,  but  I  am  worrying  because 
the  work  is  moving  so  slowly;  things  don't  seem  to  get 
done,  and  the  newspapers  are  pounding  me  about  it." 

"You  ought  to  join  the  Don't  Worry  Club,"  said  the 
doctor.  "I'm  already  in  it,"  replied  the  Boss,  "and  I 
know  all  their  rules  and  mottoes  by  heart.  'Worry 
kills,  work  never  does';  'Worry  never  accomplishes 
anything';  'Get  busy  and  you  will  forget  all  your  wor- 
ries'; 'Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day';  'Have  patience, 
all  these  things  will  straighten  themselves  out  if  you 
only  wait';  'Haste  makes  waste';  'We're  farther  ahead 
in  two  months  than  England  was  in  a  year';  'We  can't 
invent  ourselves  out  of  this  war;  all  we've  got  to  do  is 
to  keep  on  digging';  'Keep  business  as  usual,  keep  calm, 
don't  rock  the  boat,'  and  so  on. 

"Well,  I  never  knew  worry  to  be  cured  by  maxims 
and  mottoes,"  said  the  doctor.  "There  are  only  two 
cures:  1.  Remove  the  cause.  2.  Substitute  a  stronger 
sensation,  a  counter-irritant,  one  that  will  be  more  real 
cause  for  worry,  but  which  is  so  strong  that  worry  is 
forgotten  and  action  takes  its  place.  Seasickness,  for 
example,  is  a  worry  sickness,  and  a  shipload  of  seasick 
people  can  be  cured  instantly  by  a  rumor  that  the  ship 
is  on  fire.  In  your  case  removal  of  the  cause  of  your 
worry  seems  to  be  the  proper  remedy.  As  you  say 
'things  don't  seem  to  get  done.'  That's  the  cause;  your 
worry  is  the  effect.  The  remedy  is  get  things  done. 
But  how?  That  requires  first  a  diagnosis  of  your  en- 
vironment and  your  working  conditions.  I  will  have  to 
ask  you  some  questions.  Have  you  any  financial 
troubles?" 

"No,  thank  heaven,  Congress  has  granted  every- 
thing I  asked." 

"Are  your  assistants,  heads  of  bureaus,  advisers, 
loyal,  capable  and  efficient?" 

"They  are  the  best  in  the  world;  I  could  not  ask 
for  any  better.  Many  of  them  are  experts  of  world- 
wide distinction.  They  are  all  working  hard,  are  over- 
worked, in  fact,  and  some  of  them  are  so  patriotic  that 
they  are  serving  without  pay." 

"A  great  secretary  of  state  once  said  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  was  signing  letters  that  he 
never  wrote  in  answer  to  letters  that  he  never  saw.  Is 
your  work  like  that?"  . 

"No,  I  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  work  of  my  depart- 
ment. It  is  my  duty  to  know  what  is  going  on,  I  am 
constantly  in  conference  with  my  organization." 

"You  speak  of  your  organization.  Briefly  what  i.s 
it;  how  does  it  work;  what  is  its  efficiency?" 

"P'irst,  there  is  my  private  staff,  which  I  call  my 
cabinet.  The  chief,  a  most  able  man,  is  my  understudy, 
who  could  take  my  place  if  I  were  to  drop  out.  The 
next  is  his  under.study,  who  could  take  his  place.  Then 
we  have  bureaus,  each  with  an  expert  superintendent, 
which  are  in  charge  of  executive  duties.  We  have  also 
functional  foremen  for  each  branch  of  the  service. 
These  bureau.^  prepare  contracts,  specifications,  methods 
of  inspection  and  tests,  advertising,  look  after  raw  ma- 
terial, machinery,  labor,  transportation,  delivery,  stor- 
age, forwarding  and  the  like.  Besides  these  we  have 
a  legal   bureau,  whose  duty   is  to  aRsist  in  preparing 
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contracts  and  to  see  that 
we  do  not  violate  any  law, 
and  an  accounting  bureau 
which  .sees  that  all  the 
money  spent  is  accounted 
for,  keeps  cost  accounts, 
and  makes  out  vouchers  and  reports  for  the  Treasury 
Department.  Then  we  have  a  consulting  board,  an 
advisory  board,  an  emergency  board,  a  research  board, 
and  a  planning  board,  and  for  each  of  the.se  we  have 
all  the  necessary  outfit  of  stenographers,  typewriters, 
filing  and  correspondence  clerks.  We  have  an  excellent 
organization,  thoroughly  systematized,  and  every  man 
in  it  seems  to  be  doing  his  work  faithfully,  and  with 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  As  to  its  efficiency,  the  work  is 
so  vast  and  the  responsibility  so  tremendous,  that  we 
have  as  yet  no  standards  for  measuring  efficiency,  and 
therefore  cannot  state  it  in  percentages,  as  some  of  the 
efficiency  engineers  do." 

"What  work  do  these  several  boards  do?" 
"They  have  meetings,  they  consult,  confer,  advise, 
plan  things  to  be  done  in  the  future,  near  and  distant, 
correspond,  receive  suggestions,  turn  them  over  to  com- 
mittees of  study  and  report,  and  they  frequently  have 
conferences  with  my  cabinet  and  myself  and  make 
verbal  and  written  reports  of  their  opinions  and  con- 
clusions. They  are  composed  of  most  excellent  men, 
professional  men  and  inventors  of  the  highest  standing, 
and  of  course  they  cannot  be  hurried." 

"Of  course  not;  boards  never  can.  As  General 
Goethals  says:  a  board  is  long,  narrow  and  wooden. 
Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  own  work;  what 
do  you  do  all  day?" 

"I  get  to  the  office  at  8.30,  and  my  secretaries  who 
have  been  there  since  7.30  hand  me  those  letters  from 
the  early  mail  that  they  think  I  should  see,  having  them- 
selves dictated  answers  to  all  those  of  a  routine  or 
unimportant  nature,  or  else  marked  on  them  the  symbol 
of  the  form  letter  with  which  the  typewriters  answer 
them.  From  8.30  to  9.30  I  put  my  answers  on  the  dicta- 
phone. Then  I  get  rid  as  quickly  as  I  can  of  the  callers 
for  whom  appointments  had  been  made  by  my  secre- 
taries and  of  the  morning's  callers  whose  cards  have 
been  allowed  to  get  as  far  as  my  room.  From  11  to  1 
and  from  2  to  4  I  am  in  conference  with  heads  of 
bureaus  and  chairmen  of  boards.  From  4  to  4.30  I 
glance  over  my  afternoon  letters,  dictate  replies  to  a 
few  of  them,  receive  a  few  more  callers  to  5  o'clock, 
when  my  automobile  takes  me  to  the  golf  ground.  I 
try  to  leave  all  my  business  in  the  office,  but  often  some 
one  catches  me  at  the  golf  club  and  I  have  to  drive 
him  home  with  me  talking  business  on  the  way;  some- 
times a  conference  is  held  in  the  evening,  and  then  I 
am  apt  to  lie  awake  in  bed  an  hour  or  so  planning  out 
things  to  be  taken  up  in  conferences  the  next  day." 

"Thank  you.  I  think  I  have  diagnosed  your  case. 
No  wonder  that  you  are  worried  because  things  don't 
get  done,  and  no  wonder  that  things  don't  get  done 
the  way  you  and  your  boards  are  trying  to  do  them. 
I  am  now  going  to  give  you  a  scientific  lecture  and  a 
prescription,  which  I  don't  suppose  you  will  take; 
therefore  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  put  a  dictaphone  on 
this  table  and  to  give  me  a  few  typewritten  copies  of 
what  I  say,  so  that  I  may  use  them  on  some  other 
Government  officials  who  are  in  the  same  condition  as 
yourself,  and  possibly  use  one  of  the  copies  as  the  basis 
of  a  paper  to  be  presented  to  the  medical  society,  en- 
titled "The  Tongue  and  the  Ear  versus  the  Eye  and 
the  Hand." 

The  dictaphone  being  placed,  the  doctor  proceeded 
as  follows: 
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"What  you  and  the  Government  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  get  things  done,  in  other  words  to  do  useful  work. 
In  the  engineer's  language  work  is  the  expenditure  of 
energy,  the  overcoming  of  resistance  through  space. 
The  work  to  be  done  in  this  war  is  chiefly  mechanical 
engineering,  and  the  work  of  the  mechanical  engineer 
consists  largely  in  changing  the  location  and  changing 
the  shape  of  material  things.  He  takes  iron  ore  and 
coal  from  the  ground,  uses  them  to  make  steel,  which 
he  forges  into  guns  and  shells.  He  moves  them  to  the 
battlefield  in  France,  where  the  shells  are  moved  from 
the  guns  into  the  enemy's  trenches,  causing  a  rearward 
movement  of  the  enemy's  forces.  He  takes  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  mica  and  shellac,  puts  them 
into  certain  shapes  and  makes  them  a  wonderful  struc- 
ture, co-ordinated  and  harmonious,  called  a  dynamo  or 
electric  generator,  into  which  he  puts  horsepower  ob- 
tained from  a  steam-engine,  and  from  which  he  obtains 
kilowatts  of  electric  current,  to  be  utilized  in  driving 
all  kinds  of  machinery.  The  work  or  energy  put  into 
the  shaft  of  the  dynamo  in  a  given  time  by  the  steam 
engine  is  called  the  input;  the  work  it  gives  out,  that 
is,  the  useful  work,  is  called  the  output,  and  the  ratio 
of  the  latter  to  the  former,  it  may  be  from  50  to  90 
per  cent,  is  called  the  efficiency.  But  the  dynamo  does 
other  work  besides  making  electric  current.  It  makes 
useless  friction,  hysteresis,  eddy  currents  and  hot  air; 
these  constitute  the  wasted  work  or  losses,  and  they 
may  amount  to  10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  input,  according 
to  the  construction  or  organization  of  the  dynamo  and 
according  to  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  dynamo  and  the  work  that  it  is  given 
to  do. 

"The  increase  in  the  number  and  in  the  variety  of 
things  that  an  engineer  has  to  do  has  in  recent  years 
led  to  the  subdivision  of  the  profession  into  many 
branches.  The  latest  development  in  this  line  has  pro- 
duced what  are  known  as  industrial  or  organizing  engi- 
neers. Their  work  has  largely  to  do  with  the  human 
element,  and  they  have  made  a  new  definition  of  engi- 
neering, 

the  science  and  art  of  overcoming  the  resistances  of  nature, 
including  human  nature. 

"They  do,  or  try  to  do,  the  planning,  while  the  other 
engineers,  civil,  mechanical,  mining,  electrical  and 
chemical  do  the  performance.  They  try  to  organize, 
co-ordinate  and  harmonize  business  and  engineering, 
and  to  get  things  done  promptly  and  at  minimum  cost. 
Their  branch  of  the  profession  is  a  new  one;  they  have 
not  yet  developed  the  standards  and  the  precision  of 
methods  that  the  other  branches 
have.  Efficiency  is  their  watch- 
word, and  they  have  done  great 
things  in  measuring  the  efficiency 
of  machines  and  of  labor,  and  in 
increasing  production,  but  their 
own  methods  are  in  many  re- 
spects very  inefficient, 

"But  industrial  or  organizing 
engineers  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned as  a  class  because  some 
of  them,  or  even  a  majority  of 
them,  are  sufficient.  They  are 
as  necessary  in  the  present  age 
as  lawyers  and  surgeons  are, 
and  there  are  but  few  great 
lawyers  and  few  great  surgeons. 
There  are  a  few  great  indus- 
trial engineers  in  this  country 
and  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
discover  them  and  put  them  into 
positions  of  authority.  They 
may  not  be  known  in  the  engi- 
neering profession ;  they  may  be 
business  men,  surgeons  or  law- 
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yers,  but  they  must  be  geniuses  of  organization,  and 
know  how  to  select  their  co-workers  and  subordinates. 
Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  were  not  engineers,  Elbert 
H.  Gary  and  Lloyd  George  were  lawyers. 

"The  great  organizer  is  not  necessarily  a  great  man 
or  a  superman.  He  needs  a  normal  brain,  good  com- 
mon sense,  no  great  conceit  of  his  own  ability,  no 
special  expertness  in  details,  no  great  hunger  for  work 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  but  he  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  a  judgment  of  character,  a  willing- 
ness to  entrust  details  to  other  men,  more  capable  than 
himself  in  handling  them,  and  a  determination  to  con- 
serve his  own  powers  and  not  overwork  himself,  so  that 
he  may  have  time  to  do  calm  thinking.  He  must  not 
allow  his  time  to  be  taken  up  in  useless  talking  or  con- 
ferences or  arguments.  Physically  he  is  an  ordinary 
man,  receiving  his  brain  impression  through  his  eyes 
and  ears,  and  conveying  his  impressions  to  others  by 
his  tongue  and  his  pen.  He  realizes  the  fact  that  his 
ears  and  those  of  other  people  are  less  efficient  means 
of  obtaining  knowledge  than  his  eyes;  that  his  and 
other  peoples'  memories  of  information  received  through 
the  ear  are  faulty,  that  he  remembers  better  what  he 
sees  than  what  he  hears.  He  realizes  also  that  when 
he  uses  his  tongue,  what  he  says  may  go  in  one  ear  of 
the  hearer  and  out  of  the  other,  and  that  if  he  wishes 
his  words  to  be  most  effective  he  writes  them  out  with 
a  pen  in  his  own  hand,  rather  than  confiding  them  to  a 
stenographer  or  a  dictaphone.  Paraphrasing  Richelieu 
he  says,  *In  the  hands  of  men  entirely  great  the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  tongue.' 

"His  subordinate  verbally  makes  a  suggestion.  He 
says,  'That  sounds  all  right.  Just  write  it  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  boil  it  down  to  ten  words.  Put  it  in 
the  basket  on  my  desk  and  I  will  consider  it.'  He 
wishes  to  consult  a  lawyer.  Instead  of  requesting  a 
conference,  he  writes  out  the  question  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words  and  sends  it  to  him,  asking  for  a  written 
answer. 

"He  wishes  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  in  which  free 
use  of  the  tongue  will  be  permitted,  but  he  writes  out 
the  question  at  issue,  sends  a  copy  to  each  of  his  staff, 
and  asks  them  each  to  bring  an  answer  in  writing  to 
the  meeting,  and  be  prepared  to  defend  the  answer 
orally. 

"Knowing  that  spoken  language  is  an  imperfect 
means  of  conveying  thought  and  that  hearing  spoken 
language  is  an  imperfect  means  of  receiving  thought,  he 
has  the  words  spoken  at  the  council  taken  by  a  dicta- 
phone, and  typewritten  copies  of  them  and  the  written 
answers  given  to  each  one  pres- 
ent, so  that  each  one  may  use 
his  eyes  and  his  pen  in  correct- 
ing and  editing  his  spoken 
words,  striking  out  all  unneces- 
sary verbiage,  and  in  studying 
and  making  notes  on  the  answers 
and  the  discussion  of  the  other 
members.  He  appoints  a  com- 
mittee of  two  to  study  all  the 
corrected  and  annotated  manu- 
scripts and  to  draft  a  report 
for  final  action  by  the  council, 
which  report  is  submitted  at  a 
second  meeting  of  the  council 
held  a  few  hours  after  the  first 
meeting  if  quick  action  is  need- 
ed, at  which  it  may  be  discussed, 
amended,  voted  on,  and,  if 
passed,  approved  and  acted 
upon. 

"Note  that  in  this  council  of 
war  the  organizer,  the  chief  or 
boss,  does  not  need  to  use  his 
tongue  or  even  his  brain.     He 
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has  propounded  the  question,  and  he  gets  each  of  the 
staff  to  exercise  his  own  brain  upon  it,  and  makes  a 
committee  of  only  two  men  do  the  real  hard  work  of 
digesting,  co-ordinating  and  harmonizing  the  several 
opinions  and  preparing  the  final  report.  He  is  an 
'easy  boss,'  but  he  is  easiest  on  himself;  he  conserves 
his  brain  energy  by  not  allowing  his  ears  to  be  bom- 
barded nor  his  tongue  to  bombard  the  ears  of  others. 
He  has  a  well-oiled  machine,  his  organization  is  an 
efficient  dynamo  that  turns  out  a  maximum  of  useful 
current  and  a  minimum  of  friction  and  hot  air.  He 
makes  the  other  men  do  the  work,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  pass  judgment  upon  it  ahd  accept 
the  great  responsibility  of  signing  his  name  to  it,  he 
can  do  it  calmly  with  a  clear  brain. 

"Now,  Boss,  I've  diagnosed  the  disease  of  yourself 
and  of  your  whole  organization.  Can't  get  things  done. 
Brain  fag,  due  to  excessive  vibration  of  the  gray  mat- 
ter, caused  by  vibration  of  the  ear  drum  and  by  pulsa- 
tions of  the  tongue.  Over-production  of  hot  air.  Now 
for  the  prescription.  Put  cotton  in  your  ears  and  in 
those  of  your  staff  and  boards  for  five  or  six  of  the 
working  hours  of  each  day.  Become  for  these  hours 
deaf  and  dumb.  Stop  using  your  ears  and  your  tongue, 
and  use  your  eyes  and  your  pen  instead.  You  may, 
however,  talk  to  your  dictaphone,  for  it  can't  talk  back 
to  you  and  vibrate  your  ear  drums.  But  remember  that 
over-use  of  the  dictaphone  tends  to  verbosity;  there- 
fore, use  your  eyes  and  your  pen  to  boil  down  the 
typed  copy  of  your  dictation.  If  you  will  take  this 
prescription  and  use  it  faithfully,  things  will  get  done 
and  you  will  get  rid  of  your  worry." 

The  Boss  agreed  with  the  doctor  in  his  diagnosis. 
"I  am  going  to  try  your  prescription,"  said  he,  "but  I 
am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  my  staff  and  boards. 
It  would  disrupt  their  whole  system.  Just  look  at  this 
diagram  of  the  system.  Here  are  a  lot  of  circles  repre- 
senting the  several  branches  of  the  service,  and  the 
links  connecting  them  show  how  information  proceeds 
from  one  to  another  passing  through  my  office  on  the 
way.  The  diagram  looks  rather  complex,  but  it  is 
simpler  than  it  looks.  There  are  some  short  cuts,  for 
getting  rid  of  some  of  the  red  tape,  that  we  use  in  the 
acutal  working  of  the  system,  which  are  not  on  the 
formal  diagram." 

"I  have  seen  a  good  many  diagrams  of  business 
organizations,  but  this  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw,"  ob- 
served the  doctor.  "Here  I  will  sketch  a  diagram  for 
your  organization.  At  the  top  I  put  you  in  a  room  by 
yourself,  where  you  are  protected  by  numerous  barriers 
against  intrusion.  There  is  a  back  door  through  which 
you  may  escape,  and  through  which  you  may  admit  some 
personal  friend  who  has  your  private  countersign.  Next 
is  the  room  of  your  deputy  who  does  all  your  routine 
work  and  who  has  your  rubber  stamp.  In  front  of  his 
room  is  a  large  room  and  a  series  of  small  rooms  for  the 
men  who  do  the  real  work  of  the  department.  They 
are  the  same  men  who  are  now  your  staff  and  your 
advisory  boards.  Each  man  is  an  expert  in  some  one 
or  more  specialties.  They  do  not  work  as  a  board, 
long,  narrow  and  wooden,  but  as  individuals  or  partners, 
each  high-brow  expert  having  a  wicked  partner  and  an 
understudy.  Every  report,  conclusion  or  opinion  coming 
out  of  this  room  must  be  signed  by  at  least  two  men, 
as  a  precaution  against  the  bulls  or  blunders  that  are 
apt  to  be  made  by  a  man  temporarily  afflicted  with 
brain  fag. 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  diagram,  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, is  a  large  room  devoted  to  the  Perfect  Gentleman 
and  his  assistants,  and  connected  with  it  are  several 
small  rooms  for  stenographers  and  dictaphones.  The 
mob,  men  with  inventions,  suggestions,  complaints,  etc., 
are  welcomed  in  this  room  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
affability  and  diplomacy.  They  all  want  to  see  the  old 
man,  or  the  Boss,  and  take  up  his  time  talking  to  him. 


but  they  don't  see  him,  at  least  not  that  day,  unless 
they  bear  introductions  from  the  President  or  from 
some  foreign  ambassador  or  can  give  the  Boss's  counter- 
sign. 'Ah!  I'm  very  sorry,  but  the  Boss's  calendar 
is  filled  up  for  every  minute  of  this  day,  and  he  cannot 
see  any  one.  Perhaps,  if  the  matter  is  of  special  im- 
portance I  can  arrange  an  appointment  for  to-morrow.' 
'Well,  if  I  can't  see  him,  perhaps  I  can  see  Mr.  Blank,' 
naming  one  of  the  chief  experts.  'Ah!  I'm  sorry,  but 
he  is  exceedingly  busy  and  has  left  word  that  he  can- 
not be  interviewed  to-day.  The  only  way  to  get  at 
him  is  by  correspondence.  If  you  will  kindly  step  into 
one  of  these  small  rooms  you  will  find  a  dictaphone,  or 
a  stenographer,  if  you  prefer,  and  you  can  have  a 
letter  to  him  typewritten  at  once,  and  he  will  get  it 
just  as  soon  as  he  is  disengaged.'  So  the  letter  is 
written  and  signed,  and  the  applicant  departs  after 
receiving  assurance  that  a  reply  to  the  letter  will  be 
mailed  to  him  the  next  day.  The  letter  does  not  go  to 
the  expert,  but  to  the  editor's  room,  where  one  of  the 
editors  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  dictates  an 
abstract  of  it,  boiling  it  down  as  much  as  possible,  adds 
to  the  abstract  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  invention, 
or  suggestion,  or  complaint,  is  practically  the  same  that 
was  made  by  A.  B.  on  April  30  and  by  C.  D.  on  May  2, 
file  Nos.  7468  and  8214.  The  expert  gets  the  abstract, 
shows  it  to  his  partner  and  his  understudy,  they  agree 
as  to  its  contents,  and  as  to  the  reply  to  be  made  to  it, 
and  it  is  sent  back  to  the  editor  with  the  note,  'Answer 
same  as  8214,'  initialed  by  the  chief  expert. 

"The  editors  edit  the  incoming  mail  in  the  same 
way,  relieving  the  experts  of  the  labor  of  reading  a 
lot  of  useless  verbiage,  and  of  dictating  letters  which 
are  only  duplicates  of  those  that  have  been  written 
many  times  before. 

"Contracts  and  other  important  matters  requiring 
executive  action  are  completed  by  the  experts  and 
editors  and  made  ready  for  signature  before  they  reach 
the  rooms  of  the  deputy  boss.  He  examines  them,  and 
lays  them  before  the  Boss  with  the  words  'Please  sign 
here.'    How  do  you  like  my  diagram?" 

"I  like  some  parts  of  it,"  said  the  Boss,  "especially 
the  wicked  partners,  the  editors  and  the  perfect  gen- 
tleman, but  I  don't  like  what  you've  done  with  me. 
You've  taken  away  all  my  work,  you've  reduced  me  to  a 
nonentity,  a  rubber  stamp.  You've  relieved  me  of  all 
responsibility  and  all  authority." 

"Not  at  all.  You  have  all  the  responsibility  and 
authority  you  ever  had.  You  have  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  your  co-workers  and  subordinates,  of  assign- 
ing them  to  their  several  duties  and  of  holding  them 
responsible  for  results,  for  getting  things  done,  leaving 
them  unhampered  by  your  interference  with  details. 
Why  do  you  want  to  do  any  work  that  you  can  hire  other 
men  to  do  better  than  you  can  do  it?  Now,  I  don't 
want  you  to  introduce  this  scheme  to  your  organiza- 
tion. Just  write  the  heads  of  your  several  boards, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  your  present  diagram  and  asking 
them  if  it  cannot  be  improved  in  some  way  that  will 
lessen  your  work  and  their  own  in  attending  confer- 
ences, in  listening  to  arguments,  in  using  their  tongues 
and  their  ears.  Suggest  a  competition  among  them  in 
inventing  some  workable  scheme,  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  they  finally  arrived  at  some  such  diagram 
as  I  have  sketched  out." 

"Thank  you.  Doctor.  I  am  going  to  take  your  whole 
prescription." 


The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  is 
having  plans  prepared  by  M.  J.  Strum,  architect,  116 
South  Michigan  Street,  Chicago,  for  an  $85,000  hospital 
and  infirmary  building  at  its  mining  headquarters  in 
Ishpeming.  The  building  will  be  50  x  150  ft.,  three 
story  and  ba.sement,  fireproof,  and  contain  a  complete 
new  equipment. 
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TWENTY  THOUSAND  AIRPLANES  Automatic  Machine  for  Ys-l^-  Pins 

■  A   fully   automatic   machine    of    somewhat   unusual 

design  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Detroit  Tool  Co., 
Detroit.  It  is  intended  for  producing  small  pieces  that 
do  not  have  to  be  drilled  or  threaded  and  do  not  ex- 
ceed 3  in.  in  length  from  steel  or  brass  stock  up  to 
%  in.  in  diameter.  The  machine  is  intended  for  cut- 
ting off  and  turning  only  and  the  parts  made  by  it  are 
finished  on  both  ends,  thus  eliminating  the  auxiliary 
operation  of  burring.  If  desired,  the  machine  can  be 
fitted  up  to  take  care  of  pieces  on  which  a  rolled  thread 
can  be  used. 

The  machine  has  two  spindles  and  the  stock  is  fed 
in  through  the  headstock  spindle  in  the  customary  way 
to  a  feed  stop.  The  tailstock  spindle,  which  is  geared 
to   the    same   driving    shaft   as    the   headstock    spindle 


House  Committee  Reports  in  Favor  of  Appropri- 
ating a  Very  Large  Amount 

Washington,  July  17.— The  project  to  provide  the 
American  forces  in  France  with  an  immense  fleet  of 
airships  was  fairly  launched  when  the  House  June  13 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $640,000,000 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  this  entire  sum  will  be  expended  during  the 
coming  12  months,  and  that  if  the  war  continues  beyond 
1918,  a  large  additional  fund  will  be  provided.  Not  less 
than  20,000  airplanes  will  be  constructed  as  speedily 
as  possible,  each  equipped  with  two  complete  engines 
and  armed  with  from  one  to  three  machine  guns.  The 
bill  authorizes  an  aviation  service  of  approximately 
75,000,  including  officers,  trainers,  student  fliers  and 
enlisted  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  been 
exhaustively  discussed  in  committee,  the  House  was 
asked  to  pass  it  without  any  detailed  explanations 
concerning  the  character  of  the  airplanes  that  are 
to  be  built  and  the  Military  Committee  will  vouchsafe 
no  detailed  reasons  for  seeking  the  very  large  appro- 
priation carried  by  the  measure.  The  hearings  before 
the  committee  were  stenographically  reported  but  have 
been  printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of  Chairman 
Dent  and  his  colleagues,  and  will  not  even  be  dis- 
tributed to  other  members  of  the  House.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  policy  of  secrecy  to  be  pursued  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  much  expert  testimony  was  adduced 
at  the  hearings,  covering  not  only  types  of  planes, 
methods  of  construction,  capacity  of  factories  in  this 
and  foreign  countries  for  the  building  of  planes,  but 
also  certain  important  innovations  in  the  arming  and 
equipping  of  fighting  airships. 

It  is  asserted  that,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
experience  of  French  and  English  aviators  as  com- 
pared with  the  members  of  the  Flying  Corps  of  the 
American  Army,  the  airships  to  be  built  under  the 
appropriation  just  reported  will  constitute  an  im- 
portant advance  over  any  heretofore  constructed  and 
will  prove  of  great  value  in  winning  the  war.  Several 
types  of  airplanes  will  be  built  for  the  American  Army 
in  addition  to  the  designs  heretofore  adopted  of  Amer- 
ican origin.  It  is  understood  that  the  French,  English 
and  Italian  Governments  have  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  United  States  the  best  designs  they  are  now 
employing  in  active  service  and  that  foreign  factories 
will  take  several  contracts  to  build  airships  for  the 
American  forces.  It  is  also  said  that  a  part  of  the 
appropriation  to  be  granted  by  Congress  will  be  used 
in  constructing  hydro-airplanes  that  will  be  utilized 
in  checking  submarine  warfare.  This  phase  of  avia- 
tion has  been  closely  studied  by  both  military  and 
naval  experts,  and  some  extraordinary  developments 
in  this  direction  are  promised  in  the  near  future. 

The  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House  provides 
that  the  President  may  raise  and  maintain  by  volun- 
tary enlistment  or  by  draft  "such  number  of  enlisted 
men  for  the  aviation  service  as  are  authorized  by  the 
measure."  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  large  ap- 
propriation will  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  avia- 
tion schools  and  camps  and  a  very  large  number  of  air 
pilots  will  be  developed  into  experts  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


British  Forgings,  Ltd.,  Begins  Operations 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  steel  plant  being  erected  for  the  British  Forg- 
ings, Ltd.,  on  a  site  of  130  acres  on  Ashbridges  Bay, 
Toronto.  Construction  work  is  being  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Toronto  Harbor  Commission's 
staff.  Work  was  started  the  first  week  in  February, 
and  has  been  so  energetically  pushed  that  one  of  the 
furnaces  has  been  completed  and  was  put  in  opera- 
tion June  18.  There  will  be  10  electric  furnaces  in  all 
and  the  total  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  from  300 
to  400  tons  of  steel  per  day. 


Pins  3  In.  Long  Are  Automatically  Turned  and  Cut  Off  from 

%-In.  Stock  and  Finished  on  Both  Ends,  Thus  Eliminating  the 

Auxiliary  Burring  Operation 

and  consequently  revolves  at  the  same  speed,  grips 
the  stock.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  work  is  held  rig- 
idly during  the  entire  cutting-off  operation  and  no  burr 
is  left  on  either  end  of  the  product.  This  gripping  of 
the  work  by  both  spindles  also  eliminates  chatter  in 
the  cutting-off  and  forming  operations,  with  a  re- 
sultant increased  production,  due  to  the  fact  that  more 
pieces  can  be  cut  off  for  each  grinding  of  the  tools  and 
the  feed  of  the  tools  can  also  be  increased.  The  spindle 
bearings  are  of  phosphor  bronze  and  made  to  fit  a 
steel  sleeve  having  a  taper  hole  to  compensate  for 
wear.  This  construction,  it  is  emphasized,  enables  each 
bearing  to  be  taken  out  and  refitted  and  replaced  with- 
out disturbing  the  alignment  of  the  spindles. 

The  cross  slides  work  independently  of  each  other, 
thus  enabling  both  front  and  back  tools  to  be  used 
simultaneously.  The  cams  controlling  the  operation  of 
the  various  tools  are  mounted  on  a  shaft  at  the  rear 
of  the  machine.  A  clutch  located  at  the  front  of  the 
machine  enables  the  camshaft  to  be  put  in  motion  at 
any  time.  Placing  the  camshaft  at  the  rear,  it  is 
pointed  out,  enables  the  cams  to  be  changed  easily. 
Change  gears  to  the  number  of  14  are  supplied  with 
each  machine,  thus  enabling  the  timing  of  the  cams 
to  be  arranged  so  as  to  reduce  the  lost  motion  as  much 
as  possible. 


The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  has  commenced  the  operation  of  the  first  of  its 
new  double  hot  mills  for  the  production  of  tin,  effective 
July  3.  The  company  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  construction  of  additional  mills  to  comprise  a  total 
of  10  new  units  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  and  terne 
plate. 


Will  Probably  Not  Build  Armor  Plate  Plant 

Many  Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  Government 
Construction— Cost  Would  Greatly  Exceed  the 
Appropriation^Time  Is  Also  an  Important  Factor 


Washington,  July  17. — Every  indication  now  points 
to  the  covering  into  the  Treasury  of  the  $11,000,000  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  last  winter  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Government  armor  factory.  The  magnitude 
of  the  job,  the  great  technical  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertaking,  the  impracticability  of  successfully  operat- 
ing an  armor  factory  independently  of  a  well  co-ordi- 
nated steel  works,  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
every  factor  entering  into  the  enterprise,  from  the 
foundations  of  the  building  to  the  last  item  of  equip- 
ment, and  the  impossibility  of  assembling  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  an  adequately  skilled  person- 
nel are  some  of  the  considerations  that  have  finally 
brought  the  authorities  to  recognize  the  reasonableness 
of  the  proposition  which  the  armor  plate  manufacturers 
made  many  months  ago,  viz.,  to  permit  the  privately 
owned  plants  to  continue  to  make  high-grade  armor  for 
the  Government  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Many  unforeseen  things  have  happened  since  this 
proposition  was  rejected,  but  it  is  more  than  an  im- 
pressive coincidence  that  the  Government  and  the  en- 
tire country  are  to-day  waiting  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  determine  the  cost  of  making  steel  as  a 
basis  for  the  prices  which  the  President  intends  to  fix, 
not  only  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  the 
European  war,  but  also  for  the  private  consumer.  How 
far  the  plans  of  the  Chief  Executive  with  reference  to 
price  fixing  may  be  carried  through  cannot  be  fore- 
shadowed, but  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  steel  trade,  they  will  be  executed  to  a 
point  that  will  eliminate  all  necessity  for  a  Government 
armor  factory. 

Results  of  Investigation 

The  proposition  to  construct  a  Government  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  armor  has  not  been  abandoned 
without  a  careful  investigation  of  its  practicability  and 
probable  cost.  The  work  of  inquiry  has  been  in  able 
hands,  and  this  fact  renders  the  outcome  the  more 
significant.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  a 
desirable  site;  indeed,  in  this  regard,  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  confronted  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  invited  to  take,  on  his  own  terms,  any  one  of 
at  least  a  score  of  more  or  less  eligible  locations.  When, 
however,  the  work  of  estimating  closely  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  equipping  a  plant  began,  it  immedi- 
ately became  evident  that  the  appropriation  at  hand 
was  wholly  inadequate.  The  buildings  alone  would 
probably  have  cost  much  more  than  the  entire  amount 
allotted  by  Congress,  while  the  cost  of  every  item  of 
equipment  would  have  exceeded  by  from  50  to  200  per 
cent  the  estimates  upon  which  the  congressional  com- 
mittees based  their  calculations. 

The  time  factor  in  this  big  equation  had  an  im- 
portant effect  in  discouraging  the  idea  of  a  Govern- 
ment factory.  While  it  was  obvious  at  the  outset  that 
the  projected  plant  could  not  be  completed  in  time  to 
supply  any  armor  for  the  ships  included  in  the  Navy 
Department'.s  three-year  program  of  expansion,  never- 
theless Admiral  Strauss,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance at  the  time  the  Government  armor  factory  meas- 
ure was  under  consideration  in  CongrcH.s,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  plant  could  be  constructed  and  equipped 
and  made  ready  for  turning  out  armor  in  about  half 
the  time  predicted  by  the  most  experienced  steel  men 


connected  with  private  armor  making  establishments. 
Developments  since  these  estimates  were  made  have 
merely  served  to  demonstrate  the  conservatism  of  the 
private  manufacturers.  Time  is  now  the  essence  of 
every  contract  and  builders  and  manufacturers  alike, 
realizing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  materials  and 
labor,  are  protecting  themselves  at  all  points  and  are 
unwilling  to  risk  penalties  for  delays.  While  some 
extraordinary  accomplishments  in  the  way  of  quick 
building  are  currently  reported,  they  do  not  include 
such  complicated  propositions  as  completely  equipped 
Government  armor  factories. 

Much  More  Money  Required 

Bids  recently  received  by  the  Navy  Department  for 
the  equipment  of  the  projectile  factory,  which  is  to  be 
built  on  the  site  acquired  for  the  Government  armor 
plant,  indicate  that  the  appropriation  for  fitting  up 
the  armor  factory  would  have  paid  but  for  a  small  part 
of  the  necessary  tools  and  fixtures.  The  allotment 
for  tools  for  the  projectile  factory  was  proportion- 
ately larger  than  for  the  armor  plant;  nevertheless,  the 
aggregation  of  the  lowest  bids  on  the  equipment  already 
advertised  demonstrates  that  there  will  be  a  big  deficit 
even  assuming  that  the  Government  is  able  to  secure 
reductions  on  some  of  the  most  important  items,  and 
it  is  now  practically  certain  that  the  Ordnance  Bureau 
will  have  to  choose  between  deferring  the  installation 
of  an  important  part  of  the  equipment  and  asking 
Congress  for  more  money. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  tools 
and  equipment  for  the  armor  plant  is  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  machinery  is  so  heavy  than  only  two  or  three 
manufacturers  in  the  country  are  in  position  to  build 
it,  and  the  books  of  these  concerns  are  so  filled  with 
rush  orders,  in  many  of  which  the  Government  itself 
is  interested,  that  it  would  be  impracticable,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  armor  factory 
within  two  or  three  years.  The  forging  and  bending 
shop,  for  example,  will  have  three  14,000-ton  presses 
capable  of  forging  and  bending  the  thickest  and  heav- 
iest armor.  The  original  estimate  of  their  cost  was 
$400,000  each,  but  a  fair  price  to-day  would  probably 
be  double  this  amount.  A  complication  here  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  three  private  armor  factories  the  forg- 
ing and  bending  presses  are  of  the  hydraulic  type,  the 
use  of  which  necessitates  a  very  high  power  pumping 
engine.  Certain  experts  have  urged  the  installation  of 
the  steam  intensifier  type  of  forging  press,  which  has 
been  used  abroad  with  considerable  success  and  which 
is  much  cheaper  than  the  hydraulic  press.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  the  steam  intensifier  has  not  been  fully 
demonstrated  in  this  country,  however,  and  the  design- 
ers of  the  Government  plant  must  thus  choose  between 
a  more  or  less  experimental  type  of  forging  press  and 
a  more  costly  hydraulic  type  with  its  high-duty  pump- 
ing engine. 

No  Request  for  Appropriation 

No  immediate  announcement  is  likely  to  be  made 
regarding  the  armor  factory,  although  conclusions  prob- 
ably will  be  drawn  from  the  significant  fact  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  Congress  has  called  upon 
the  Departments  for  their  final  estimates  for  the  special 
session  and  no  request  for  an  additional  appropriation 
for  the  armor  factory  has  been  made.     In  the  mean- 
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time,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  prosecuting  its 
investigation  into  the  cost  of  making  steel  and  promises 
a  report  to  the  President  by  Aug.  1  or  very  soon  there- 
after. 

The  commissioner's  report  will  not  attempt  to  fix 
prices  and  will  doubtless  serve  merely  as  a  starting 
point  in  negotiations  between  the  President  and  the 
steel  makers.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  steel  pro- 
ducers will  take  exceptions  to  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission, which  will  doubtless  be  amended,  if  errors 
can  be  pointed  out.  At  the  outset,  the  prices  to  be 
agreed  upon  will  cover  only  those  forms  of  iron  and 
steel  in  greatest  demand,  especially  plates  and  shapes 
for  the  construction  of  the  emergency  fleet  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  it  will  be  practicable,  on  base  prices  to 
be  jointly  determined  by  the  Government  and  the  trade, 
to  fix  the  cost  of  any  special  product  of  steel  and  no 
trouble  is  anticipated  in  figuring  a  fair  price  for  armor 
plate.  The  private  armor  manufacturers  have  already 
assured  the  Government  in  writing  that  their  profits  on 
armor  have  been  less  than  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
on  the  money  invested  in  special  plant  and  equipment; 
hence,  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  difficulty  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  cost  basis  for  future  contracts. 

W.  L.  C. 


Taps  and  Reamers  of  Special  Design 

A  new  design  of  taps  and  reamers  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Carl  Schoenert  &  Sons,  Inc.,  631  South 
Twentieth  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  special  feature 
about  these  tools  is  a  hole  drilled  through  the  center, 
and  among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  arrange- 
ment are  a  better  chance  for  lubrication  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  crowding  of  the  chips  into  the  holes.  In 
the  case  of  a  reamed  hole,  it  is  stated  that  not  only 
is  the  hole  a  true  cylinder,  but  the  surface  is  smooth 
and  has  the  appearance  of  being  polished.  The  grind- 
ing of  the  cutting  edges,  it  is  emphasized,  can  also 
be  accomplished  easily  without  any  special  adjustments. 

The  reamers,  which  are  made  in  various  sizes  with 
both  straight  and  taper  shanks,  are  said  to  be  strength- 
ened by  the  hole  that  also  gives  a  chance  for  lubrica- 
tion and  for  the  chips  to  work  out  of  the  hole  and  not 
block  up  the  fiutes.  The  chips  produced  are  said  to  be 
of  the  same  shape  and  appearance  as  those  made  by  a 
lathe  tool  and  the  hole  is  made  to  the  size  of  the 
reamer.  The  reamer  can  be  used  either  right  or  left,  as 
the  cutting  edges  are  on  both  sides.  In  this  way,  if  the 
right  hand  side  is  worn  off  the  reamer  can  be  used  left- 
handed  if  necessary,  although  the  cutting  edge  can  be 
easily  sharpened  by  holding  the  reamer  against  the 
wheel  of  a  grinding  machine  and  conforming  the  edge 
to  the  shape  of  the  wheel. 

The  taps  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
reamers,  and  it  is  emphasized  that  they  have  a  greater 
clearance  than  the  standard  tap  and  cut  the  chips  prac- 


Slotting    the    Blades    of    Taps    and    Reamers    Is    Claimed    to 

Provide  a  Convenient  Path  of  Exit  for  the  Chips  and  Give  an 

Opportunity   for   Lubricating   the   Cutting   Edges 


tically  the  same  as  a  reamer  would  do.  The  hole 
drilled  through  the  center  of  the  tap  gives  the  lubricant 
a  chance  to  flow  into  the  work. 


Direct  Current  Motor  for  Mill  Service 

A  heavy  duty,  general  service,  direct  current  motor, 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  iron  and  steel 
mills  and  metal  working  plants,  has  been  brought  out 


Rigid  Construction  Characterizes  a  Direct  Current  Motor  That 

Has  Been  Developed  for  Severe  Service  in  Iron  and  Steel  Mills 

and  Metal  Working  Plants 

by  the  Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland. 
This  type  T  Reliance  motor,  as  it  is  designated,  is  built 
for  constant  and  adjustable  speed  duty.  All  frames 
have  four  laminated  main  poles,  which  are  fastened  in 
place  by  large  cap  screws.  The  field  and  commutating 
coils  are  assembled  on  pressboard  and  fiber  spools. 
Metal  supports  between  the  coil  and  the  frame  clamp 
the  fields  in  place. 

The  bearing  housing  has  a  deep  oil  well  with  a 
pocket  in  which  sediment  may  settle  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  operation  of  the  oil  ring.  The  bearings 
are  cast-iron  shells  with  a  depression  in  which  the 
babbitting  is  held  in  place.  Pressure  relief  grooves, 
drained  by  a  large  hole,  are  provided  at  the  end  of  the 
bearings  to  prevent  oil  being  squirted  along  the  shaft. 
The  oil  is  distributed  through  spiral  grooves.  The 
bearing  is  shouldered  in  the  end  bracket  against  end 
thrust  and  held  against  rotation  by  dowel  screws  under 
the  oil  hole  cover. 

It  is  stated  that  a  standard  panel  type,  no-voltage 
release,  starting  rheostat  is  all  that  is  required  for  non- 
reversing  service  not  calling  for  frequent  starting,  but 
a  drum  type  or  automatic  starter  should  be  used  if  the 
motor  is  to  be  started  or  reversed  frequently  or  under 
a  load. 


Prosperity  at  Youngstown 

The  payrolls  of  the  leading  independent  plants  in 
the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  district  for  June  amounted  to 
$5,795,064,  a  new  high  record.  The  May  payrolls 
were  estimated  at  $5,402,315.  The  city  of  Youngs- 
town has  been  enjoying  for  months  the  greatest  pros- 
perity in  its  history.  Every  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  Youngstown  district  is  running  to  full  capacity, 
most  of  them  night  and  day,  when  men  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  labor  is  being  paid  the  highest  wage  ever 
known.  The  early  completion  of  several  of  the  new 
steel  bar  and  small  shape  mills  at  the  McDonald  works 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  at  McDonald,  a  few  miles 
from  Youngstown,  will  add  still  more  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  Youngstown.  Building  operations  in  that 
city  are  extremely  active,  and  there  would  be  still 
more  activity,  were  it  not  for  the  scarcity  in  the 
supply  of  skilled  mechanics.  Bank  clearings  in 
Youngstown  are  said  to  be  nearly  double  what  they 
were  five  years  ago. 


The  Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
appointed  the  National  Mill  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  its  exclusive  representative  in  the  Fort  Wayne 
vicinity. 


The  Role  of  Vanadium  in  Steel  Making 

Its  Value  as  an  Alloy  in  Plain  Carbon 
Forgings  and  Castings — Its  Efficiency 
in  Tool  Steel — Effect  on  the  Structure 

BY  G.   L.   NORRIS 


THIS  discussion  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
consideration  of  pearlitic-vanadium-ternary  steel, 
or  simple  carbon-vanadium  steel,  and  will  not 
more  than  briefly  touch  on  the  quaternary-vanadium 
steels. 

First,  however,  the  writer  wishes  to  touch  briefly 
upon  a  still  somewhat  prevalent  popular  idea  that 
vanadium  is  a  powerful  scavenger,  and  that  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  its  use  in  steel  are  principally  due  to 
its  removal  of  minute,  residual  amounts  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  from  the  steel.  It  has  even  been  advanced 
by  some  individuals  that  when  all  the  vanadium  added 
has  been  completely  used  up  in  scavenging,  and  none 
remains  in  the  steel,  all  the  improvement  or  beneficial 
effects    possible   have   been    accomplished;    despite   the 


ite,  but  principally  in  the  latter.  Only  a  few  hun- 
dredths of  one  per  cent  of  the  vanadium  combines  with 
the  ferrite.  This  minute  amount,  however,  appears  to 
increase  the  strength,  toughness,  hardness  and  resist- 
ance to  abrasion  of  the  ferrite.  Nearly  all  the  vana- 
dium, however,  is  found  in  the  pearlite,  in  chemical 
combination  with  the  cementite,  as  a  compound  carbide 
of  vanadium  and  iron  in  the  case  of  ternary  steel,  and 
as  more  complex  carbides  in  the  case  of  quaternary 
steels. 

Vanadium  replaces  the  iron  in  the  cementite  or  the 
carbide  by  increasing  amounts  until  finally,  when  the 
percentage  of  vanadium  is  about  5  per  cent,  all  the 
iron  has  been  replaced  by  the  vanadium.  The  vana- 
dium-containing cementite  is  not  as  mobile  as  ordinary 
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PhotomicroKraphs,  60  Diameters,  of  Open-Hearth  Carbon 
Steel  for  Castings,  Containing  0.27  Per  Cent  Carbon,  0.54  Per 
Cent  Manganese  and  0.29  i'er  Cent  Silicon.  The  upper  one 
represents  the  metal  as  cast  and  the  lower  as  annealed  at 
860  deg.  C. 

fact  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  mechanical  prop- 
erties of  the  steel  with  increasing  amounts  of  vana- 
dium present,  and  that  vanadium  has  equally  as  great 
beneficial  effects  in  steels  made  under  reducing  condi- 
tions such  as  crucible  and  electric  furnace  steels,  as  in 
the  case  of  steels  made  under  oxidizing  conditions  like 
open-hearth  and  Bessemer  steels.  While  it  is  true  that 
vanadium  oxidizes  readily  and  will  combine  with  nitro- 
gen, its  value  as  a  scavenger  is  negligible,  as  there  are 
much  cheaper  metals  that  are  as  effective,  or  perhaps 
more  so. 

The  remarkable  effects  of  vanadium  on  steel  are  due 
entirely  to  its  presence  in  the  steel  as  an  alloying  ele- 
ment, and  its  influence  on  the  other  constituents  with 
which  it  is  in  combination.  When  added  to  steel  it  is 
found  in  both  the  main  constituents,  ferrite  and  pearl- 


•From  a  totiicil  dlscusHlon  on  the  role  of  various  alloying 
elements  In  alloy  steirls,  presented  at  the  twentieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  AmerW-an  Ho<;l«-ly  for  Testing  Mjiterials  ;it 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  27,  1917.  The  author  Is  metallurgist, 
American  Vanadium  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
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Photomicrographs,  60  Diameters,  of  Open-Hearth  Vanadium 
Steel  tor  Castings,  Containing  0.28  Per  Cent  Carbon,  0.58  Per 
Cent  Manganese,  0.26  Per  Cent  Silicon  and  0.16  Per  Cent 
Vanadium.  The  upper  one  is  the  metal  as  cast  and  the  lower 
as  annealed  at  860  deg.   C. 

cementite  and  consequently  does  not  segregate  into  as 
large  masses,  but  occurs  in  relatively  minute  particles 
and,  therefore,  is  more  uniformly  distributed.  It  does 
not,  consequently,  readily  occur  as  lamellar  or  thin 
plates  in  the  pearlite,  but  in  a  granular  or  sorbitic 
condition.  This  strong  tendency  of  vanadium  to  form 
sorbitic  and  even  troostitic  pearlite,  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  mechanical  superiority  of  steels 
containing  vanadium,  not  only  statically  but  dynamic- 
ally. 

Vanadium  carbide  is  not  as  readily  soluble  on  heat- 
ing as  iron  carbide,  and  consequently  vanadium  .steel 
requires  a  higher  temperature  to  dissolve  the  cementite 
and  put  the  steel  in  the  austenitic  condition  for  quench- 
ing. The  presence  of  vanadium  does  not  raise  the 
Aci  and  Ari  points  more  than  about  10  deg.  C,  and 
repeated  heatings  do  not  seem  to  lower  the  Ar,  point. 
The  Acj-a  and  Arj-a  points  are  raised  somewhat  more 
and  continue  to  rise  with  increase  in  percentage  of 
vanadium. 
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The  effect  of  vanadium  on  the  physical  or  me- 
chanical properties  of  steel  increases  with  the  percent- 
age of  vanadium  until  about  1  per  cent  is  present, 
after  which  there  is  a  decrease,  even  in  the  case  of 
quenched  steels,  and  with  3  per  cent  or  more  of  vana- 
dium the  steel  is  actually  softened  on  quenching  until 
unusually  high  temperatures  are  reached,  say  about 
1300  to  1400  deg.  C. 

Vanadium  in  Tool  Steels 

Vanadium  steel  hardenite  has  a  greater  thermal 
stability,  or  power  to  withstand  elevated  temperatures 
without  softening  or  breaking  down  or  separation  of 
cementite.  This  property  is  responsible  for  the  great 
improvement  in  high-speed  steels,  through  the  addi- 
tion of  vanadium  to  stand  up  longer  under  the  high 
temperatures  developed  at  the  point  of  the  tool  in  tak- 
ing heavy  cuts  at  high  speed.  Percentages  of  vana- 
dium as  high  as  3.50  have  been  successfully  used  in 
high-speed  steel,  and  1.50  to  2.50  per  cent  are  not 
uncommon,  although  only  a  few  years  ago  the  percent- 
age ranged  from  0,30  to  0.75,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  addition  of  over  1  per  cent  gave  very  little  addi- 
tional advantage.  The  improvement  in  high-speed 
steel  through  the  use  of  vanadium  has  borne  an  al- 
most direct  relation  to  the  percentage  of  vanadium 
present,  and  is  considered  to  be  from  60  to  100  per 
cent. 

In  the  case  of  carbon-vanadium  tool  steel  the  use 
of  vanadium  has  proved  almost  equally  beneficial,  al- 
though at  present  only  about  0.2  per  cent  of  vanadium 
is  used  in  such  steel.  It  has  a  wider  quenching  range — 
that  is,  can  be  heated  higher  without  injury — 
hardens  deeper,  retains  cutting  edge  longer,  and  is 
very  much  tougher  and  stronger.  A  bar  of  1  per  cent 
carbon  tool  steel  containing  0.25  per  cent  vanadium, 
quenched  and  drawn  back  at  400  deg.  C,  will  bend 
90.  deg.  without  failure,  whereas  a  similar  steel  without 
vanadium  will  bend  only  about  20  or  possibly  30  deg. 

Comparative  compression  tests  of  such  tool  steels 
with  like  tempering  or  drawback  gave  on  1^/4 -in. 
cubes,  490,000  lb.  for  the  vanadium  steel  and  278,000 
lb.  for  the  steel  without  vanadium.  For  battering 
tools,  such  as  pneumatic  chisels,  setts,  calking  tools, 
rock  drills,  etc.,  vanadium  tool  steel  possesses  marked 
superiority  on  account  of  its  combination  of  hardness, 
strength  and  toughness. 


Photomicrographs,  250  and  2  70  Diameters  Respectively,  of 
Open-Hearth  Bar  Steel,  the  Upper  Containing  0.45  Per  Cent 
Carbon  and  0.48  Per  Cent  Manganese  and  Annealed  at  800 
Deg.  C,  While  the  Lower  Has  0.34  Per  Cent  Carbon,  0.87 
)Per  Cent  Manganese  and  0.13  Per  Cent  Vanadium,  and  An- 
nealed at  790   Deg.    C. 


Photomicrographs,  250  Diameters,  of  Open-Hearth  Bar  Steel, 
Annealed  at  800  Deg.  C.  The  upper  represents  steel  con- 
taining 0.43  per  cent  carbon  and  1.30  per  cent  manganese;  the 
lower,  steel  containing  0.47  per  cent  carbon,  0.90  per  cent 
manganese  and  0.15   per  cent  vanadium 

One  of  the  principal  applications  of  vanadium  steel 
has  been  for  steel  castings,  particularly  for  locomotive 
frames.  The  composition  of  the  steel  is  the  same  as 
usual  for  such  castings,  excepting  for  0.15  per  cent 
or  more  vanadium.  The  addition  of  this  small  amount 
of  vanadium  increases  the  elastic  limit  of  the  annealed 
castings  25  to  30  per  cent  without  lowering  the  duc- 
tility. The  tensile  strength  is  not  increased  propor- 
tionately in  the  case  of  thoroughly  annealed  castings, 
but  is  usually  10  to  15  per  cent  greater.  The  follow- 
ing averages  of  tests  within  the  same  ranges  of  com- 
position, having  about  0.25  per  cent  carbon,  0.62  per 
cent  manganese,  0.27  per  cent  silicon,  with  about 
0.18  per  cent  vanadium  in  the  vanadium  steel,  are 
typical: 

Carbon        Vanadium 
Steel  Steel 

Elastic  limit,  lb.  per  sq.   in 36,495  48,210 

Tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sq.  in...    73,820  79,930 

Elongation  in  2  in.,  per  cent 27.3  26.6 

Reduction  of  area,  per  cent 46.0  48.1 

For  reasons  apparent  from  what  has  been  pre- 
viously stated,  vanadium-steel  castings  require  a  some- 
what higher  annealing  temperature  than  ordinary  steel 
castings.  They  are  also  more  susceptible  to  hardening, 
and  therefore  should  be  cooled  slowly  in  the  annealing 
furnace  until  they  have  cooled  below  the  Ar,  point. 
The  annealing  temperature  should  be  about  875  deg.  C. 

Special  Treatment  of  Steel  Castings 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  heat  treat,  and 
quench  and  temper  steel  castings  for  many  purposes. 
Vanadium  steel  is  much  more  suitable  for  heat-treat- 
ment than  ordinary  steel,  as  it  hardens  more  on  quench- 
ing and  consequently  much  higher  physical  properties 
can  be  obtained.  Even  air  cooling  from  the  anneal- 
ing temperature,  followed  by  an  annealing  at  a  low 
temperature,  greatly  increases  the  elastic  limit  with- 
out affecting  the  ductility.  One  company  by  this  treat- 
ment meets  the  following  minimum  physical  require- 
ments with  vanadium  steel  of  the  average  chemical 
composition  previously  given: 

Elastic  limit,  lb.  per  sq.  in 65,000 

Tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sq.  in 80,000 

Elongation  in  2  in.,  per  cent 20 

Reduction  of  area,  per  cent 40 

Tests  of  quenched-and-tempered  castings  of  the 
same  composition  show  as  follows,  the  quenching  and 
draw-back  temperatures  being  the  same  for  both 
steels: 
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Carbon  Vanadium 

Steel  Steel 

Elastic  limit,  lb.  per  sq.  in 58,630  72,860 

Tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sq.  in 90,630  95,630 

Elongation  in  2  in.,  per  cent 25  26 

Reduction  of  area,  per  cent 52  56 

For  higher  carbons,  the  advantage  in  favor  of 
vanadium  steel  is  even  greater.  Water  was  the 
quenching  medium. 

There  is  also  doubtless  a  great  future  for  vana- 
dium-quaternary-steel castings,  both  annealed  and 
heat-treated — particularly    the    latter — for,    as    in    the 


Photomicrographs,  600  Diameters,  of  Crucible  Bar  Steel,  An- 
nealed  at   800   Deg.    C.      The   upper   one   represents  steel   con- 
taining   0.65    per   cent   carbon    and   the   lower   the   same    steel 
with  0.22   per  cent  vanadium 

case  of  forged  or  rolled  quaternary  steels,  the  im- 
provement in  the  mechanical  properties  from  the  pres- 
ence of  vanadium  would  be  much  greater  even  than 
in  the  case  of  simple  carbon-vanadium  steel. 

Plain    Carbon-Vanadium    Forgings 

The  value  of  vanadium  in  simple  carbon  forging 
steels  has  been  over-shadowed  by  the  greater  mechan- 
ical properties  of  the  vanadium-quaternary  steels,  such 
as  chrome-vanadium,  yej;  they  have  mechanical  proper- 
ties equal  to  those  of  ordinary  3  per  cent  nickel  steel 
under  like  conditions.  Excepting  where  the  very  high 
physical  properties  obtainable  from  quaternary  steels 
are  desired,  carbon-vanadium  steel  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, especially  for  large  forgings. 

This  steel  presents  fewer  manufacturing  diflRculties 
than  quaternary  steels.  It  is  less  liable  to  losses  from 
shrinkage  cracks  and  checks  in  the  ingot,  and  to  heat- 
ing and  cooling  strains  in  the  forging  and  heat-treat- 
ment operations.  It  requires  no  more  special  care  in 
handling  than  ordinary  carbon  steel,  and  is  worked 
with  equal  facility. 

Carbon-vanadium  forging  steel  in  the  normalized 
condition,  which  may  be  described  as  annealed  for 
grain  refinement,  has  physical  properties  superior  to 
those  specified  for  heat-treated  carbon-steel  forgings. 
This  simple  treatment  alone,  therefore,  gives  physical 
properties  sufficiently  high  for  a  great  number  of 
forgings  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  quenched  and 
tempered. 

A  large  field  for  annealed  or  normalized  carbon- 
vanadium  steel  is  its  use  for  locomotive  forgings.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  need  of  a  steel  of 
greater  strength,  not  only  to  meet  present  conditions, 
but  also  to  permit  of  reducing  sectionH  of  reciprocating 
parts  to  obtain  better  counterbalancing.  To  meet  this 
requirement,   the   railroads   several    years   ago   turned 


to   heat-treated   carbon   and   heat-treated    alloy    steels, 
notably  chrome-vanadium. 

The  use  of  heat-treated  locomotive  forgings  has 
not  proved  altogether  satisfactory  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  One  objection  to  the  use  of  these  forgings 
is  the  lack  of  heat-treating  equipment  in  most  railroad 
shops.  This  operates  particularly  in  repair  work  where 
for  any  reason  the  forging  has  to  be  locally  heated 
to  straighten,  stretch  or  shorten,  destroying  thereby 
the  effect  of  the  original  heat  treatment  and  producing 


Table    of   Physical   Properties    of    Carhon-Vanadium    Forging 

Steel 


as 


C.  0.341 
Mn.  0.87  ^ 
V.      0  13) 


C.  0.371 
Mn.  0.%\ 
V.      0.13J 


C.  0.371 
Mn.  0.96 
V.      0.13! 


C.  0.47 
Mn.  0.90 
V.      0.15 


C.  0.47 
Mn.  0.90 
V.      0.15 

C.  0,47 
Mn.  0.90 
V.      0.15 

C.  0.471 
Mn.  0.90|' 
V.      0.15J 

C.  0.47 
Mn.  0.90 
V.      0.15 


Kind  of  Specimen 


li-in.  round  bar. 


1-in.  round  bar. 


3Hn.hub,outside' 
3i-in.  hub,  center^ 
2j-in. pin, center'. 


l§-in.  round  bar. 


7-in.  axle. 


11-in.  axle. 


Connecting  rod. 


11-in.  axle,  bored 
with  5-in.  hole 


Treatment 


As  rolled 

Annealed  800°  C   

Oil  Q.  and  T.,  900/600°  C... 
OilQ.andT.,875/600°C.. .. 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  875/600°  C. 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  845/ 56.5°  C. 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  845/540°  C. 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  845/510°  C. 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  845/455°  C. 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  845/400°  C. 


As  rolled. 

Annealed  800° C. in  air 

OilQ.andT.,900/650°C... 
OilandQ.T.,900/600°C... 
Oil  Q.  and  T.,  900/540°  C... 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  830/650°  C. 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  830/600°  C. 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  830/540°  C. 


1-^ 


OilQ.  and  T.,  900/595°  C... 

OiIQ.andT.,900/595°C... 

OilQ.andT.,900/595°C... 

As  rolled 

Annealed  790°  C 

Annealed  790°  C 

Annealed  830°  C 

OilQ.  andT., 900/700°  C... 
OilQ.andT.,900/b50°C... 
OilQ.andT.,900/600°C.  .. 
OilQ.  andT. ,875/430°C... 
OilQ. andT. ,875/31.5°C... 
OilQ.andT.,875/200°C... 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  830/595°  C. 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  830/540°  C. 
Water  Q.  and  T.,  830/430°  C. 
Water  Q.  andT.,  830/315°  C, 


As  forged 

Annealed  790°  C 

OilQ.andT.,870/625°C. 


78,0001102 
65,000l  86 
90,0001118 
85,000  102 
93,000110 
109,0001 125 
112,500  130 


As  forged 

Annealed  790°  C 

OilQ.  andT.,  870/625°  C. 


As  forged 

Annealed  790°  C 

OilQ.  andT.,  870/625°  C. 


115.000 
118,500 
132,500 

75,000 
70,000 
90,000 
92,000 
95,000 
85,000 
97,000 
100,000 

92,000 

87,000 

95,000 

98,000 
70,000 
70,000 
75,000 
95,000 
97,000 
100,000 
117,000 
112,000 
115,000 
122,000 
130,000 
150,000 
140,000 

68,000 
52,000 
82,000 

70,000 
54,000 
80,000 

85,000 
67,000 
86,000 


Annealed  880°  C. in  air 63,000 

Annealed  880"  C.  in  air 64,000 

Annealed  880°  C.  in  air  ...  .1  65,000 


102,000 
90,000 
114,000 
118,500 
120,.500i  22 


102,000 
115,000 
120,000 

119,000 

116,000 

121,000 

135,000 
108,000 
107,000 
107,500 
120,000 
125,000 
128,000 
137,000 
139,000 
142,500 
136,000 
144,000 
172,000 
171,000 

123,000 
90,000 
112,500 

117,000 
94,000 
115,000 

131,000 
105,000 
123,000 

97,000 
99,500 
100,000 


'Specimen  from  aeroplane  engine  crank  shaft  forged  from  4  by  4-in.  billet  cut  from 
4  by  16-in.  slab. 


inequalities  which  may  result  in  failure.  Probably  no 
other  class  of  forgings  is  subject  to  as  abusive  use  as 
locomotive  forgings,  and  under  such  conditions  ordi- 
nary heat-treated  forgings  have  not  been  found  re- 
liable. For  these  and  other  reasons  annealed  forgings 
are  preferred.  Consequently,  a  steel  that  could  give 
in  an  annealed  condition  physical  properties  equal  to 
or  even  better  than  those  specified  for  heat-treated 
carbon-steel  forgings,  would  prove  very  desirable. 

Carbon-vanadium  forging  steel  responds  to  heat 
treatment  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  in  this  con- 
dition will  meet  the  requirements  specified  by  the 
society  for  quenched-and-tempered  nickel-steel  forgings. 

The  table  shows  the  physical  properties  of  carbon- 
vanadium  forging  steel  under  various  conditions  of 
section  and  treatment.  The  photomicrographs  illus- 
trate the  marked  influence  of  vanadium  on  the  micro- 
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structure  of  simple  carbon  steel.  [It  will  be  noticed 
that  it  tends  to  close  the  structure  as  compared  with 
the  same  steel  without  the  vanadium.  This  is  notice- 
able in  each  case. — Ed.] 

As  previously  stated,  the  influence  of  vanadium  on 
the  mechanical  properties  of  quaternary  steels  is  even 
greater  than  on  simple  or  carbon  steel.  The  best 
known  and  most  extensively  used  of  these  is  chrome- 
vanadium  steel.  Nickel-vanadium  steel,  wliile  having 
possibly  even  higher  tensile  properties  than  chrome- 
vanadium  steel,  is  considerably  more  expensive  and 
has  not  been  found  to  meet  all  conditions  as  satis- 
factorily as  chrome-vanadium  steel.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  as  high  a  resistance  to  shocks  and  re- 
peated  stresses. 

Nickel-chrome-vanadium  steel  has  found  extensive 
application  in  light  armor  such  as  deck  plate,  gun 
shields  and  armor-piercing  projectiles,  where  its  use 
has  greatly  improved  the  efficiency  of  these  materials. 

Discussion 

E.  O'C.  Acker,  metallurgist,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  took  issue  with  a  statement  of 
Mr.  Norris,  that  nickel-chrome-vanadium  steel  has 
found  extensive  application  in  light  armor,  such  as 
deck  plate,  gun  shields  and  armor-piercing  projectiles. 
He  said  that  the  best  armor  piercing  projectiles  are 
chrome-nickel  and  contained  no  vanadium.  Similarly 
he  said  that  the  so-called  special  treatment  steel  was 
made  without  vanadium. 

Mr.  Norris  replied  that  Mr.  Acker's  remarks  in- 
volved certain  commercial  considerations  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  go  into  at  the  time.  He  maintained  that 
vanadium  was  used  by  England,  Italy  and  France  in 
special  treatment  steel,  and  he  knew  of  English  helmets 
of  nickel-chrome-vanadium  steel. 


WISCONSIN   ORDNANCE  PLANT 


Sulphate   of  Ammonia   Output  in   1916 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  production  in  the  United 
States  in  1916  is  estimated  to  have  been  325,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  75,000  tons  or  30  per  cent  over  that  of 
1915,  according  to  pamphlet  No.  83,  published  by  The 
Barrett  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  Of  the  1916 
total,  272,000  tons  are  credited  to  the  coke  ovens  and 
53,000  tons  to  the  gas  works  and  bone  carbonizing 
plants.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1915  were  197,- 
128  tons  for  the  former  and  51,921  tons  for  the  latter, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  To  this  1915 
total  of  249,049  net  tons  should  be  added  1000  tons  esti- 
mated for  the  recovery  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from 
bone  carbonization.  The  1916  increase  of  75,000  tons 
is  termed  notable,  but  it  is  scarcely  larger  than  that 
of  Germany  in  1912,  when  that  country's  coke-making 
industry  was  being  transformed  from  a  non-recovery 
to  a  recovery  basis. 

The  1916  coke  output  was  a  record  for  both  bee- 
hive and  by-product  ovens,  amounting  to  over  54,000,- 
000  tons.  This  corresponds  to  about  82,300,000  tons  of 
coal  which  taken  with  the  gas  works  carbonization  of 
some  4,700,000  tons  brings  the  total  coal  carbonized  to 
87,000,000  tons  for  the  year.  This  should  have  yielded 
870,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  if  treated  in  by- 
product ovens  instead  of  325,000  tons,  the  estimated  re- 
covery. Only  37  per  cent  of  the  possible  recovery  is 
being  achieved. 

Leases  Ore  Land 

The  Matthews  Iron  &  Mining  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.,  has 
leased  a  640-acre  tract  of  brown  ore  land  at  Carters- 
ville,  Ga.,  in  order  to  assure  a  full  supply  of  brown 
ore  to  be  used  as  a  mixture  with  its  Taylor  Ridge 
red  ore  in  the  furnace  of  the  company  at  Rome,  Ga. 
The  two  leases  covering  red  and  brown  ores  assure 
the  company  a  permanent  supply  and  it  will  have  a 
surplus  for  sale.  The  company,  which  some  time  ago 
purchased  the  100-ton  stack  at  Rome  formerly 
operated  by  the  R.  G.  Peters  Mining  Co.  and  the 
Silver  Creek  Furnace  Co.,  has  sold  the  entire  output 
for  the  last  half  of  1917  and  has  also  sold  a  consider- 
able tonnage  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918.  The 
furnace  was  blown  in  a  few  days  ago. 


Company  Is  Organized  by  Leading  Manufacturers 
at  Milwaukee 

The  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  erect 
and  equip  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  3-in.  field 
pieces  of  the  1916  model  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  company  is  organized  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  by  five  important  metalworking  indus- 
tries of  Milwaukee,  namely,  Kearney  &  Trecker  Co., 
milling  machines;  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  electric 
controlling  devices;  Northwestern  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
founder;  Bucyrus  Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  steam  shovels, 
and  Power  &  Mining  Machinery  Co.,  Cudahy,  unit  of 
the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation.  The 
officers  will  be:  President,  W.  W.  Coleman,  Bucyrus 
Co.;  vice-presidents,  E.  J.  Kearney,  Kearney  &  Trecker 
Co.;  John  D.  Bird,  Power  &  Mining  Machinery  Co.; 
secretary,  Frederick  L.  Sivyer,  Northwestern  Malleable 
Iron  Co.;  treasurer,  Frank  R.  Bacon,  Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg.  Co.  The  directors  include  the  officers  and  E.  D. 
Swigart,  Bucyrus  Co.;  Theodore  Trecker,  Kearney  & 
Trecker  Co.;  A.  W.  Berresford,  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg. 
Co.;  W.  C.  McMahon,  Northwestern  Malleable  Iron 
Co.;  C.  P.  Coleman,  Power  &  Mining  Machinery  Co. 

The  company  will  immediately  erect  and  equip  a 
shop  with  40,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  employing 
400  skilled  workmen.  The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 
has  given  the  service  of  its  superintendent,  Henry  J. 
Wiegand,  to  supervise  the  erection,  equipment  and  man- 
agement of  the  plant.  It  is  calculated  to  produce  1000 
guns  at  the  rate  of  three  each  working  day.  The  main 
forgings  will  be  supplied  in  rough  finish  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  carriages  and  other  parts  will  be 
made  elsewhere,  so  that  the  Milwaukee  shop  will  do 
the  machining  and  assembling  of  the  ordnance  and 
make  it  ready  for  mounting  upon  slides  fitted  on  car- 
riages. The  completed  gun  will  be  about  TV2  ft.  long 
and  weigh  1100  lb. 

The  Government  has  made  an  informal  statement 
that  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  required  and  that 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  will  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  entire  output.  In  the  meantime,  the  Gov- 
ernment hopes  that  the  five  manufacturers  of  Mil- 
waukee will  proceed  with  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  the  shop.  No  mention  of  profit  has  been  made  in 
any  detail  of  the  project  and  the  enterprise  has  been 
undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  desire  for  serv- 
ice to  the  nation,  it  is  stated. 

Only  five  guns  of  the  model  to  be  mads  in  Mil- 
waukee have  thus  far  been  manufactured,  this  work 
having  been  done  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal.  The  gun 
is  absolutely  standardized  in  every  particular  for  inter- 
changeability  of  every  part  in  assembling,  reassembling 
or  in  case  of  replacements. 


Rapidly  Building  Cantonments 

Washington,  July  17. — Recent  reports  received 
from  the  constructing  quartermasters  in  charge  of  the 
16  cantonments  are  to  the  effect  that  rapid  progress 
is  being  made  and,  while  it  is  improbable  that  all  of 
the  camps  will  be  completed  by  September  1,  as  is  de- 
sired, it  is  likely  that  all  will  be  in  readiness  by  the 
time  the  drafts  are  completed  and  the  men  chosen 
thereunder  are  assembled.  War  Department  officials 
deny  with  emphasis  the  numerous  charges  which  re- 
cently have  appeared  in  the  daily  press  that  con- 
tractors for  the  cantonments  now  being  erected  for 
the  housing  of  the  new  National  army  are  either  per- 
petrating frauds  upon  the  Government  or  are  demoral- 
izing industrial  conditions  by  paying  exorbitant  prices 
for  material  and  wages  far  in  excess  of  those  current 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  projected  camps. 


The  Madison,  111.,  plant  of  the  Helmbacher  Forge  & 
Rolling  Mill  Co.,  which  has  been  closed  down  some 
time  for  repairs,  reopened  July  16  with  a  force  of  600 
men.  The  company  has  completely  overhauled  the 
plant  during  the  shutdown. 
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MUNITION-MAKING  MACHINES 


Special  Vickers  Lathes  and  the  Appliances  Used 
in  Connection  with  Them 

GREAT  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  the  devel- 
opment of  special  munition  machines  and  crane 
equipment  by  different  British  builders  of  machine 
tools.  The  objects  kept  in  mind  were  the  utilization  of 
the  same  type  of  machine  for  a  variety  of  operations 
and  rendering  women  and  other  partially  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  available  and  efficient.  A  number 
of  these  machines,  which  were  built  by  Vickers,  Ltd., 
were  recently  illustrated  in  Engineering.  A  line  of 
machines  has  been  developed  for  trimming  off  the 
rough  end,  boring  and  facing  the  nose  and  threading 
the  base  of  the  interior  for  the  adaptor  of  large  shells. 
While  the  operations  performed  are  widely  different,  the 
main  constructional  features  of  the  machines  are  identi- 
cal. Among  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement 
are  a  lessened  cost  and  a  saving  in  the  amount  of 
floor  space  occupied  due  to  the  compact  design.  While 
a  standard  engine  lathe  with  special  chucking  equip- 
ment could  handle  all  three  operations,  it  is  a  much 
more  complicated  machine  and  occupies  considerably 
more  floor  space,  while  the  cost  is  from  two  to  five 
times  as  great. 

The  lathe  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a  box  bed 
and  two  cast-iron  side  frames  which  carry  the  bearings 


Lathe  for  Trimming  the  Rough  End  of  Shell  Forgings 


for  the  main  and  pulley  spindles.  The  former  is  hollow 
and  of  large  diameter  and  is  driven  by  a  single  re- 
duction gear  from  the  pulley  .spindle,  which  is  fitted 
with  both  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  thus  eliminating  the 
countershaft.  The  hollow  spindle  has  a  sufficient  in- 
ternal diameter  to  take  the  forging,  and  is  of  such  a 
length  that  when  the  shell  is  nested  in  it  the  project- 
ing end  is  in  a  convenient  position  for  machining.  The 
belt  shifter  is  operated  by  a  hand  lever  mounted  on  the 
machine  frame. 

The  first  operation,  that  of  trimming  off  the  rough 
end  of  the  shell  forging  preparatory  to  turning  the 
outside  and  Ijoring  the  interior,  is  accomplished  by  a 
parting  tool  carried  in  the  tool  rest.  The  rest  is  carried 
on  a  block  which  is  bolted  directly  to  the  bed  and  has 
both  cross  and  longitudinal  feeds.  The  former,  of 
course,  is  the  one  employed  in  the  trimming  operation 
and  is  of  the  ratchet  type,  the  pawl  being  driven  from  a 
reciprocating  shaft  tarried  on  the  front  of  the  bed  and 
operated  from  a  crankpin  on  the  outer  end  of  the  main 
spindle.  In  general,  however,  the  girl.s  operating  the 
lathes  prefer  to  use  hand  feed,  this  method  entailing 
no  change  in  the  machine.  This  lathe  without  any 
modifications  is  also  employed  for  facing  the  base  of 
the  shell,  the  only  difference  being  that  greater  accu- 
racy in  setting  up  is  required,  since  the  shell  is  turned 
and  bored  prior  to  this  operation.  To  facilitate  setting 
up,  a  ring,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  shaped  to 
conform   to   the   shell    nose,   is   fixed    at   the   rear   end 


The   Nose   End  of  l^arge  Shells  Is  Faced   and  Bored  in   Thia 
Special  Lathe 

of  the  hollow  spindle.  The  nose  of  the  shell  fits  into 
this  ring  and  thus  automatically  centers  the  base.  In 
the  case  of  a  machine  used  for  trimming  the  smaller 
shells,  the  ratchet  feed  gear  is  omitted. 

The  principal  modification  to  adapt  the  lathe  for 
facing  and  boring  the  nose  is  the  use  of  power  to 
operate  the  longitudinal  feed  instead  of  the  cross  feed. 
This  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boring  is  the 
major  portion  of  this  operation,  the  facing  being  a  com- 
paratively small  job  which  can  be  easily  performed 
with  hand  feed. 

The  general  construction  of  the  machine  employed 
for  internally  threading  the  base  end  of  base  adaptor 
shells  is  the  same  as  the  other  two  lathes,  although 
the  construction  is  slightly  more  complicated.  Instead 
of  bolting  the  tool  rest  to  the  b^se,  it  is  arranged  to 
travel  and  is  operated  by  a  lead  screw  driven  by  a  train 
of  gears  in  the  customary  way.  Two  pinions  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  are  mounted  on  the  pulley  spindle.  One  of 
these  drives  the  main  spindle  through  an  idler  gear 
while  the  other  drives  it  direct,  the  engagement  of 
these  pinions  being  controlled  by  a  dog  clutch.  In  this 
way  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  main  spindle  is 
reversed.  A  solid  nut  which  is  always  in  engagement 
with  the  lead  screw  is  employed  to  traverse  the  slide 
rest.  This  arrangement  eliminates  all  likelihood  of 
the  rest  getting  out  of  pitch  with  the  thread  that  is 
being  cut,  a  thing  that  might  be  possible  were  a  split 
nut  used,  as  the  lathes  are  operated  entirely  by  un- 
skilled labor.  To  stop  the  travel  of  the  tool  rest,  a 
lever  at  the  front  of  the  machine  at  the  left  end  is  pro- 
vided to  throw  the  gears  driving  the  lead  screw  out  of 
mesh.  A  square  turret  and  four  tools  are  provided  to 
recess  the  rear  end  of  the  thread,  counterbore,  cut  and 
chase  the  thread.  The  different  sized  pinions  on  the 
pulley   shaft   provide   for   different   rates   of   speed   in 


I.iithe   for   Cutting  the   Internal  Threads  in   the  Base  End  of 
Base  Adaptor  Shells 
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opposite  directions,  the  rapid  one  being  used  for  bring- 
ing the  tools  into  place,  while  all  the  cutting  is  done 
at  the  slower  speed. 

An  ingenious  self-contained  attachment  is  employed 
for  cutting  the  thread  in  the  base  of  shells  having 
threaded  base  plates.  It  is  held  in  the  tool  rest  and 
consists  of  a  pair  of  levers  which  can  be  moved  toward 
or  away  from  each  other  by  a  toggle  and  a  handle. 
One  lever  carries  a  half  nut  which  engages  with  a 
thread  cut  on  the  outside  of  the  nose  of  the  main 
lathe  spindle,  while  the  other  carries  a  chaser  that 
cuts  the  thread  in  the  shell  base,  the  whole  attach- 
ment being  arranged  to  slide  on  a  block  attached  to  the 
tool  rest.  In  operation  the  device  is  placed  in  position 
with  the  levers  embracing  the  shell  end.  The  toggle  is 
then  closed  so  that  the  half  nut  engages  with  the 
thread  on  the  spindle,  and  at  the  same  time  the  chaser 
makes  contact  with  the  interior  of  the  base  plate 
recess.  The  thread  is  cut  as  the  attachment  travels 
along  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  lathe  spindle  and  the 
engagement  between  the  half  nut  and  the  thread  on 
the  spindle  nose,  the  depth  of  thread  being  regulated 
by  an  adjusting  screw.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
thread  the  base  end  of  shells  on  a  lathe  that  is  not 
ordinarily  equipped  for  screw  cutting. 

For  handling  heavier  classes  of  shells  to  and  from 


11. II  ii:h 


The    Self-contained   Attachment    Which    I.s   Used    for    Cutting 
Internal  Threads  and  Is  Held  in  the  Ordinary  Tool  Rest 

a  copper  banding  press,  a  crane  consisting  of  a  simple 
radial  jib  made  from  a  joist  has  been  developed.  The 
inner  end  of  the  jib  is  carried  by  the  ram  of  a  vertical 
hydraulic  cylinder  and  guides  and  tension  rods  serve 
to  guide  and  support  the  jib.  A  single  valve,  which 
controls  the  admission  of  pressure  to  the  cylinder, 
regulates  the  movement  of  the  jib,  a  diaphragm  fitted 
in  the  exhaust  being  relied  upon  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
descent.  The  trolley  on  the  jib  is  not  geared  and  is 
simply  pulled  along  by  hand,  the  slewing  also  being 
accomplished  in  this  way  by  pulling  on  the  hanging 
shell  or  the  fall.  Another  lifting  arrangement  is  of 
the  davit  type,  which  is  attached  to  one  of  the  side 
frames  of  the  lathe.  It  has  been  developed  to  reduce 
the  work  required  from  overhead  cranes  and  to  render 
the  lathe  largely  independent  of  them.  A  lifting  drum 
with  a  ratchet  and  pawl  arrangement  is  provided  and 
the  use  of  this  crane  enables  a  girl  to  lift  a  rough 
9.2-in.  forging  into  place  for  trimming.  One  of  these 
cranes  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  illustration 
of  the  lathe  for  facing  and  boring  the  nose  ends.  An- 
other crane  has  a  swinging  jib  and  ratchet  lifting  drum 
and  is  set  to  serve  two  lathes  as  a  general  thing,  swing- 
ing over  one  to  feed  the  other.  There  is  no  trollev 
on  the  lib,  the  crane  being  set  so  that  the  shell  swings 
exactly  into  the  lathe  centers  or  chuck  as  required,  the 


At  the  Copper  Banding  Press  a   Simple  Form  of  Radial  Jib 
Crane  Is  Employed  to  Lift  the  Heavier  Shells 

lathes,  of  course,  being  placed  so  that  the  load  comes 
where  required  for  each  of  them.  The  post  ie  usually 
set  a  little  out  of  the  vertical  so  that  the  jib  will  swing 
inward  when  not  in  use  and  not  be  left  projecting  out 
into  the  bay  where  it  might  catch  passing  loads  carried 
by  the  overhead  traveling  cranes. 


New  Car  Service  Division 

Washington,  July  17. — A  Division  of  Car  Service 
has  been  created  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  car  service 
act  approved  May  29,  1917,  amending  Section  1  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  to  deal  with  the  movement, 
distribution,  exchange,  interchange,  and  return  of 
freight  cars.  E.  H.  DeGroot,  Jr.,  until  recently  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad  Co.,  now  in  the  exclusive  employ  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  division,  and  with  A.  G.  Gutheim, 
attorney-examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, will  take  immediate  charge  of  its  organi- 
zation and  operation.  The  commission  has  also  secured 
temporarily  for  this  work  the  services  of  H.  C.  Bar- 
low, chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Traffic  League.  During  its  forma- 
tive period,  the  division  will  have  the  collaboration  and 
advice  of  Mr.  Barlow. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through  this 
division  will  regulate  car  service  throughout  the  United 
States,  and,  where  occasion  requires,  orders  or  direc- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
issue  under  the  car  service  act  direct  to  the  carrier 
or  carriers  concerned.  Subject  to  this  fundamental 
principle,  the  Division  of  Car  Service  will,  as  far  as 
practicable,  avail  itself  of  co-operative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  carriers'  Commission  on  Car  Service,  now 
located  in  Washington.  This  latter  body  consists  of 
seven  members,  all  superintendents  of  transportation 
of  different  railroads  which  territorially  cover  prac- 
tically the  entire  United  States.  The  Commission  on 
Car  Service  has  a  large  force  of  assistants  under  its 
control  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 

Complaints  and  communications  regarding  car  serv- 
ice received  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  be  handled  through  the  new  division. 


About  100  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  motor 
trucks  in  the  Cincinnati  district  recently  attended  a 
lecture  on  truck  springs  and  axles  given  at  the  United 
States  Motor  Truck  Co.'s  plant  in  that  city  by  J.  R. 
Phillips,  service  manager  of  the  Sheldon  Spring  & 
Axle  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  The  design  and  construc- 
tion of  worm  drive  truck  axles  and  of  methods  of  taking 
care  of  them  after  they  have  been  put  into  service, 
were  explained.  Luncheon  was  served  by  the  company 
to  its  guests.     Similar  lectures  will  be  given  in  future. 


Mechanics  of  the  Chilled  Iron  Wheel 

Determining  Factors  Limiting  Wheel 
Loads  —  Margin  for  Future  In- 
creases— Number    Now    in    Service 


THE  mechanics  of  the  chilled  wheel  have  never  been  rail  which  contains  less  than  1  per  cent  of  carbon.     A 

investigated    except    in    a    superficial    way.     The  33-in.    chilled   iron   wheel    will    not   perceptibly    flatten 

fundamental   properties    of   chilled    iron    such    as  under  a  load  of  250,000  lb.,  which  is  8  to  10  times  the 

specific  gravity,  modulus  of  elasticity  for  varying  ten-  present  maximum  wheel  load.     Chilled  iron  wheels  are 

sile  strengths,  action  under  repeated  stresses,  relation  in    common   use    carrying    100,000    lb.    or    more    under 

of   operating   conditions   to   temperature   stresses,   etc.,  large  crane  unloading  bridges,  transfer  tables,  hydraulic 

are   not  established.     Dollars   are   spent  in  the  inves-  locks,  etc.     To  carry  these  loads,  wide  special  flat-top 

tigation   of   steel   where    cents   are   devoted   to   chilled  rails  are  necessary. 

iron.     In  the  face  of  this  neglect  the  chilled  iron  wheel  The  ordinary  railroad  rail  with  a  12-in.  top  radius 

by  sheer  merit  survives  the  struggle  for  existence.     If  will  develop  a  permanent  set  when  the  indentation  of 

the  properties  of  chilled  iron  were  fully  understood  and  the   wheel   into  the   rail   amounts   to   0.007   in.     If  we 

properly    used    in    the   wheel,    a    large   return    on    the  assume  that  the  maximum  load  carried  in  rapidly  mov- 

meager   expenditure   for    investigation    would    flow    in  ing  service  should  not  cause,  when  at  rest,  an  indenta- 

upon  the  manufacturers  in  the  way  of  increased  profits  tion   greater  than   one-half   this   amount,   the   limiting 

and  to  the  railroads  in  the  way  of  reduced  costs.  loads  from   the   rail   standpoint  are   readily   calculated 

Chilled  Wheels  Now  in  Service  ^^  *^^  ^«™"'^ 

L    —    1,500  000riVi> 

Its  economic  importance  can  be  realized  when  it  is  -^  ^^^^^  L  equals  load,  d  equals  indentation  into  rail 

borne  m  mmd  that  there  are  25,000.000  such  wheels  an  ^^^  ^  ^^  diameter  of  the  wheels.     In  this  formula 

service,  representing  8,000  000  tons  of  metal,  requiring  ^^^   pressure   per   square   inch   over   the   area   of   con- 

an  annual  production  of  3,000,000  wheels  or  approxi-  ^^^^  between  wheel  and  rail  is  taken  at  100,000  lb. 
mately  1  000,000  tons  of  chilled  iron  to  replace  those  ^  -^^^^^     The  limiting  loads  for  various  diam- 

worn  out  m  service^  k-     .   •     f  n         .  k  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^r^= 

The  economic  phase  oi  the   subject  is  fully  estab- 
lished.    A  few  suggestions  are  here  offered  that  will  |2-in.  wheels. ...................... .34,000  lb. 

ultimately  lead  to  a  more  intelligent  design  and  clas-  33-in]  wheels 30,'200  lb. 

sification  of  wheels  for  the  service  they  are  to  perform.  2*^-*"-  wheels 28,800  lb. 

Since  1875  wheel  loads  have  increased  500  per  cent.  As  far  as  the  bearing  power  of  chilled  iron  is  con- 
axle  weights  2.30  per  cent  and  wheel  weights  75  per  cerned  there  is  no  indication  of  nearing  the  wheel  load 
cent.  limit. 

The  11,000-lb.  wheel  load  under  the  30-ton  car  was  The  Flange 

supposed,   at  the   time   of   its   introduction,   to   be   the  rj^e  pressure  which  the  flange  must  resist  in  guid- 

maximum  that  could  be  carried  without  breakmg  down  j^^  ^^^  ^^uck  around  curves  is  equal  to  three-fourths 

the  surface  metal  of  the  wheel  tread  and  the  top  rail,  ^he  wheel  load  provided  the  truck  is  perfect  and  cars 

This  opinion,  however,  did  not  long  impede  the  growth  j^  g^^d  condition.     The  pressure  is  not  influenced  by 

m  wheel  loads,  for  soon  the  50-ton  car  was  mtroduced  degree  of  curve,  velocity,  centrifugal  force  or  obliquity 

with  20,000  lb   concentrated  on  one  wheel.     It  was  con-  ^f  traction,  but  an   allowance  must  be  made  for   im- 

sidered  that  this  was  the  limit  m  car  capacity  and  that  p^^^s    originating    from    irregularities    in    track    and 

the  chilled  iron  wheel  might  not  be  fully  satisfactory  jacked   side   bearings   and   center   places  which,   added 

under  this  burden.     Again  this  opinion  is  exploded,  not  to  the  curve  pressure,  will  make  the  total  maximum 

only  by  the  successful  performance  under  a  half  mil-  lateral   pressure   against  the   flange   one   and   one-half 

hon  50-ton  cars,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  chilled  iron  times  the  wheel  load,  or  18,000  lb.  for  the  30-ton  car 

wheel   has   passed   the   experimental    stage   under   the  ^nd  46,500  lb.  for  the  85-ton  car. 
70-ton  car  with  a  wheel  load  of  25,000  lb.  It  jg  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  flange  designed 

The  latest  increase  is  the  experimental  35-ton  car  for  an  18,000-lb.  pressure  will  have  the  same  factor 
and  12,000-gallon  capacity  engine  tender  requiring  an  of  safety  for  46,500  lb.  pressure;  in  fact,  the  thick- 
axle  having  a  eVz  x  12-in  journal  and  8 Vs-m.  wheel  ^ess  of  flange  was  developed  when  flarge  pressure  did 
fit--designed  to  carry  60,000  or  30,000  lb.  per  wheel,  ^ot  exceed  8000  lb.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  increase 
It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  m  the  year  of  the  flange  section  as  to  increase  all  other  sections  of 
1890,  30  tons  was  considered  the  maximum  car  ca-  the  wheel,  when  increased  duty  is  imposed,  and  not- 
pacity.  We  now  have  a  single  axle  of  30  tons  capacity  withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Master  Car  Builders 
or  30,000  lb.  per  wheel,  which  shows  the  marvelous  in  their  latest  report  stated  that  no  increased  flange 
increase  in  wheel  burden.                                   .       ,         ,  width    was    necessary,    this    matter    is    by    no    means 

Chilled   iron   wheels   have   been   in    service   for   the  settled,  as  far  as  other  associations  are  concerned,  and 

past  five  years  without  structural  failure  on  axles  hav-  a    movement    has    again    been    started    to    determine 

ing  an  S-in    wheel  fit  under  ore  cars  and  in  constant  whether  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  flanges  that  are 

service  on  2  per  cent  grades.  ,        .         ,  now  in  use  (which  are  wider  than  the  present  M.  C.  B. 

The  question  now  ari8e8--are  we  beanng  the  limit  standard    flange),    are    not    entirely    in    harmony   with 

for  wheel  loads?    If  so,  what  is  the  determining  factor?  present  track  standards 

What   margin    still    remains    for   further    increases    in  when   this   question 'is    answered-the    question    of 

bearing  power  of  the  metal  on  wheel  and  rail,  m  flange  track  clearance  ought  to  have  been  answered  long  ago 

strength  and  in  web  and  hub.     These  are  the  questions  _we  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the 

we  propose  to  answer  by  considering  each  part  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  a  flange  with  a  factor 

wheel  separately.  ^  of  safety  proportional  to  the  load  carried,  which  is  not 

Bearing  Power  a  difficult  proposition  and  which  from  an  engineering 

The  bearing  power  of  iron  or  steel  is  largely  con-  standpoint  is  demanded, 
trolled  by  the  carbon  content,  and  naturally  since  the  Stresses  Within  the  Plate  or  Web 
tread  of  the  cast-iron  wheel  contains  3.r,0  per  cent  of            rp,      tt   •         -4.       i?  m-     •     ,  j     .  , 
carbon  it  has  a  much  greater  bearing  power  than  the            u       University  of  Illinois  has  undertaken  a  thor- 
Kir  wian  me  ough  analysis  of  the  properties  of  chilled  iron  and  of 

•From  a  Joint  n<lflr<-HH  b»-roro  thf?  li.iilwiiy  Club,  TMtfH-  the  stresses  within  the  wheel  originating  from  all  con- 

burffh,    May   28.    1917,   by   Of^orK*-   W.    I.vtulon.    DrcHldcnt    nrwl  ^;*;„^     tu    j.  •  ,.  ,, 

P.  K.  ViHi:  conHultlriK  eriKln.u.T    nq)r..Mentlf.K  1/,^  AsSatlon  ^'*^*o"s  ^^'^^  can  arise  in  service  as  far  as  they  can  be 

of  Manufacturfirn  of  Chlll.!<l  Iron  WhcelB.  duplicated     in     the     laboratory.     These     items     include 
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specific  gravity,  coefficient  of  expansion  by  heat, 
modulus  of  elasticity,  tensile  and  compressive 
strengths,  stresses  in  the  wheel  originating  from  press- 
ing on  the  axle,  from  vertical  load,  from  side  pressure 
on  the  flange,  from  difference  in  temperature  between 
tread  and  plate — also  to  discover  the  probable  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  tread  and  plate  for  con- 
tinuous application  of  various  shoe  pressures  at  various 
velocities.  An  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
stresses  already  has  been  determined,  as  follows: 

From  pressing  on  an  axle,  having  a  7-in.  wheel  fit 
at  60  tons  pressure,  18,000  lb.  compression  per  square 
inch  is  developed  in  the  single  plate;  the  greatest  ten- 
sile stress  is  in  the  hub.  If  the  machine  work  is  fairly 
well  done,  these  stresses  are  symmetrical,  but  if  irreg- 
ularly machined  the  stresses  will  be  bunched  and  neces- 
sarily greater  than  normal,  at  times  sufficient  to  burst 
the  hub.  Under  a  vertical  load  of  300,000  lb.  the  maxi- 
mum compressive  stress  occurs  on  the  radial  line  be- 
tween rail  and  hub  amounting  to  about  16,000  lb.  in 
the  725-lb.  M.  C.  B.  wheel.  The  tensile  stresses  in  the 
tangential  direction  are  about  13,000  lb.  These  stresses 
alternate  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel.  The  maxi- 
mum stresses  are  in  the  front  plate.  In  the  back  plate 
the  load  stresses  are  practically  nil.  The  stresses  from 
vertical  load  within  the  limits  of  railway  practice  are 
practically   negligible. 

Temperature   Stresses   the   Greatest 

The  greatest  stresses  and  therefore  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  temperature  stresses;  for  example,  a 
€25-lb.  wheel  was  placed  in  a  brake  shoe  testing  ma- 
chine and  operated  at  various  velocities  under  a  con- 
tinuous shoe  pressure  of  1500  lb.  This  corresponds  to 
the  retardation  required  for  a  50-ton  car  on  a  3  per 
cent  grade  when  operated  at  5  miles  per  hour  and  on 
a  2  per  cent  grade  when  operated  at  30  miles  per  hour. 
Thermocouples  were  placed  Vt.  in.  under  the  surface 
of  the  tread,  under  the  rim,  at  the  plate  intersection 
and  in  the  hub.  These  couples  were  connected  by 
brushes  to  a  collector  ring  insulated  from  the  axle 
so  that  temperatures  could  be  taken  from  any  part  of 
the  wheel  at  any  time  without  stopping  the  machine. 
After  running  the  equivalent  of  35  miles  the  maximum 
stresses  developed  near  the  intersection  of  plates  were 
found  to  be: 

Lb.  per  sq.  in. 

At   5  miles  per  hr 10,000 

10   miles  per  hr 12,000 

20  miles  per  hr 15,000 

30  miles  per  hr I8,oo0 

40  miles  per  hr 21,000 

50  miles  per  hr 24,000 

Since  the  above  is  a  greater  retardation  than  is  re- 
quired for  controlling  30-ton  cars,  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  shoe  pressure  could  be  made  uniform  on  all  wheels 
of  the  train  there  would  be  no  overheating  of  wheels; 
but  there  are  so  many  opportunities  for  irregularities 
in  service  that  at  least  200  per  cent  above  the  theo- 
retical retardation  required  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  designing  wheels.  The  test  also  indi- 
cates the  great  benefit  of  thermal  or  cooling  stations. 

When  complete  data  is  worked  out  for  each  weight 
of  wheel  and  the  information  published  in  the  Univer- 
sity bulletins,  this  study  will  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  achievements  of  modem  times. 

Making  standards  for  the  car  wheel  which  ought 
to  be  recognized  as  the  most  important  part  of  the 
car  structure  without  reference  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples is  absolutely  unjustifiable. 

We  may  say  frankly  that  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  the  past  eight  years  by  our  association,  in 
conjunction  with  committees  and  other  associations 
with  which  we  have  had  to  deal,  has  not  yielded  us 
material  results.  Nevertheless  we  have  gone  along  in 
our  work  with  committees,  with  associations,  with  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  with  state  universities  and  with  rail- 
way clubs,  all  for  educational  purposes,  firmly  believ- 
ing that  we  were  on  the  right  track  and  that  sooner 
or  later  our  recommendations  would  be  endorsed. 

In  these  troublous  times  when  the  Nation's  energy 
is  at  the  highest  state  of  tension  it  rhay  be  well  for  all 
of  us  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  ask  ourselves — ^what 
could  the  railroads  do  to-day  without  the  chilled  iron 
wheel? 


Labor  Output  and  Fatigue 

Industrial  fatigue  and  output  are  discussed  by  H. 
J.  Spooner  in  a  50-page  pamphlet  which  has  just  been 
published  in  England,  and  which  is  commented  on  as 
follows  by  the  London  Ironmonger. 

Mr.  Spooner's  name  is  familiar  to  every  draftsman  and 
to  many  engineers  engaged  in  machine  and  motor  prac- 
tice. There  is  one  foreword  to  the  pamphlet  by  Sir  Robert 
Hadfield  and  another  by  J.  R.  Clynes.  They  agree  with  the 
author  that,  while  it  is  inevitable  that  the  output  of  Britain 
must  be  enormously  increased  after  the  war,  something  must 
also  be  done  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  men 
work  and  live.  In  the  space  of  50  pages,  Mr.  Spooner 
passes  under  review  much  that  has  been  accomplished  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Employers  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  there  should  be  many  such,  will  find  the  official  in- 
vestigations relating  to  fatigue  carefully  epitomized  and 
much  besides  on  the  physiological  and  psychological  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

The  author  recommends  the  reconsideration  of  shop 
hours,  the  reclassification  of  trades,  attention  to  motion 
study  and  the  extension  of  welfare  work,  and  directs  at- 
tention to  a  new  industrial  phase  which  he  calls  labor  turn- 
over. This  last  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  inefficient 
labor  which  is  continually  on  the  move,  and  expensive  alike 
to  employers  and  the  community.  The  book,  in  short,  is  one 
of  the  best  things  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  appeared,  prob- 
ably because  it  has  been  written  by  a  man  who  is  closely 
in  touch  with  the  heart  of  things  and  knows  the  difficulties 
of  the  employer,  and  yet  can  understand  the  suspicions  of 
the  workers.  As  he  has  nothing  to  gain  from  either  party, 
Mr.  Spooner  can  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  them.  He 
certainly  is  able  to  show  that  increased  output  would  not 
eventually  diminish  employment,  but  the  reverse.  This  is 
a  matter  which  requires  constantly  to  be  kept  before  the 
workers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
remind  employers  that  under  the  new  conditions  likely  to 
prevail  profits  may  be  smaller  per  piece,  although  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  aggregate  should  not  be  maintained,  and, 
indeed,  increased. 


Will    Pool   Coal   Shipments 

Washington,  July  17. — To  prevent  detention  of  cars 
at  tidewater  ports,  bituminous  coal  amounting  to  about 
36,000,000  tons  a  year  will,  it  is  announced  by  the  coal 
production  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, soon  be  pooled  pending  boat  shipment  at  four 
Atlantic  Coast  ports — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hamp- 
ton Roads  and  Baltimore. 

The  plan  for  pooling  coal,  it  is  explained,  entails 
sacrifice  by  many  operators.  Coal  shipments,  it  is 
stated,  will  be  standardized,  so '  that  instead  of  there 
being  1165  different  classifications,  each  of  which  re- 
quires considerable  switching  when  a  boat  for  any 
particular  kind  arrives,  coal  will  now  be  classified  into 
only  45  kinds.  Coal  of  like  kinds,  after  careful  in- 
spection, will  be  pooled — that  is,  run  on  one  track — so 
that  when  a  boat  arrives  to  take  a  cargo  of  100  cars,  for 
instance,  of  a  particular  classification  from  Baltimore 
to  Boston,  the  first  100  cars  of  that  classification  will 
be  run  on  board  and  dumped. 


Automatic  Screw  Plant  on  Pacific  Coast 

A  new  plant  which  is  the  first  built  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automatic  screw  machine  parts  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  has  been  completed  by  the  Western  Screw 
&  Lock  Nut  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Folsom 
streets  in  the  center  of  the  manufacturing  district  of 
San  Francisco.  It  was  built  primarily  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  manufacturing  the  Drake  lock  nut 
which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age,  Oct.  26,  1916, 
but  the  production  of  screw  machine  parts  as  well  is 
contemplated. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.  has  opened  three  new 
electrical  supply  warehouses  as  follows:  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  135  Wood  Street,  Tyler  L.  Holmes  in  charge; 
Baltimore,  425  East  Oliver  Street,  S.  Greenfield  in 
charge;  Charlotte,  N.  C,  238  West  First  Street,  R.  H. 
Bouligny  in  charge.  W.  H.  Quirk  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  company's  branch  at  Cincinnati.  W.  L. 
Sioussat  will  succeed  Mr.  Quirk  as  stores  manager  in 
the  company's  Cleveland  house. 
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Price  Regulation  at  Hand 

What  Secretary  Baker  gave  out  in  a  formal 
way  after  the  conference  between  steel  manufac- 
turers and  Government  heads  at  Washington  last 
week  had  a  fair  sound.  Prices  that  will  "insure 
reasonable  profits"  are  to  be  fixed,  he  said,  and 
they  will  be  decided  upon  "with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  this  vital  and  fundamental  industry." 
Secretary  Baker  is  understood  also  to  have  used 
the  word  "liberal"  in  referring  to  the  margin  that 
will  be  allowed  over  the  cost  of  production  as  de- 
termined by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  On 
its  face  such  an  announcement  of  policy  might  be 
called  reassuring,  but  it  does  not  answer  the 
questions  the  manufacturers  and  industrial  con- 
sumers of  steel  are  asking  as  to  the  effect  Govern- 
ment price-fixing  will  have  on  their  business  in 
the  immediate  future.  In  the  first  place  the  ex- 
tent of  the  reduction  is  not  yet  known;  in  the 
second  place  it  is  not  certain  how  far  it  will  ap- 
ply beyond  Government  needs. 

The  definite  statement  that  "it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  distribute  the  war  re- 
quirements over  the  entire  iron  and  steel-pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  country"  might  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  the  prices  fixed  will  be  such  as 
will  permit  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  smaller  pro- 
ducers in  the  various  lines  whose  costs  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  of  the  large  in- 
tegrated companies.  But  that  is  not  certain;  for 
the  intimation  has  been  given,  apparently  on  au- 
thority, that  the  Government  will  see  that  such 
producers  get  their  raw  materials  at  less  than 
current  prices.  That  might  indicate  that  the  plan 
at  present  does  not  contemplate  the  fixing  of  a 
maximum  price  on  pig  iron  which  shall  apply 
throughout  that  market.  There  has  even  been  the 
suggestion  from  a  Government  source  that  differ- 
ent prices  might  be  paid  for  finished  steel,  so  as 
to  equalize  inequalities  in  cost.  Such  a  proposal 
can  hardly  be  meant  to  be  taken  seriously.  It 
would  involve  endless  complications  and  is 
squarely  in  the  face  of  the  President's  call  for 
one  price  for  all. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  fixing  of  new  prices 
by  the  Government  is  at  hand — prices  it  will  pay 
on  the  steel  it  buys  or  that  is  bought  for  use  on 
Government    contracts.      Within    two    or    three 


weeks,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  announces, 
it  will  be  able  to  tell  what  costs  are  for  different 
forms  of  finished  steel  and  then  the  Purchasing 
Commission  will  let  it  be  known  what  prices  will 
be  paid. 

The  Government  is  not  alone  in  wanting  regu- 
lation of  steel  prices.  Many  producers  and  buy- 
ers of  steel  have  feared  the  consequences  of  the 
ungoverned  upward  movement  of  the  past  six 
months.  Manufacturing  consumers  in  various 
lines  have  been  coming  to  the  end  of  low-priced 
materials  and  have  had  to  consider  whether  to 
enter  the  gamble  and  cover  their  needs  at  $40  to 
$50  per  ton  above  the  old  contract  basis.  The 
public  has  little  direct  contact  with  the  steel 
market,  but  it  knew  that  nails  and  sheets  were 
enormously  high,  and  the  farmer  knew  that  im- 
plements were  going  up  beyond  any  reckoning  of 
recent  years.  There  was  growing  uneasiness  in 
a  number  of  lines  lest  the  disastrous  effects  of 
excessive  prices  would  come  even  before  the  be- 
ginning of  peace  parleys  in  Europe. 

The  President  has  called  on  producers  to  revise 
their  prices.  He  has  said  in  effect  that  when 
the  Government  names  the  prices  it  will  pay  for 
their  products  they  should  furnish  these  products 
to  private  buyers  at  the  same  figures.  He  has 
bounded  in  a  single  sentence  over  every  obstacle 
to  such  a  course  by  declaring  that  the  public  is 
now  as  much  a  partner  of  the  Government  as  are 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

Yet  there  are  some  practical  considerations 
that  must  enter  into  such  a  decision.  One  con- 
cerns the  readjustment  of  contracts  already  on 
the  books  at  higher  than  the  fixed  price.  It  is 
plain  that  the  Government's  act  in  fixing  the 
prices  it  will  pay  cannot  abrogate  such  contracts. 
At  the  same  time  what  is  the  position  of  the 
buyer  who  has  such  a  contract  as  compared  with 
that  of  his  competitor  who  had  not  bought  ahead, 
and  who,  as  the  President  thinks,  should  be  given 
the  same  price  as  the  Government?  It  may  be 
that  the  number  of  existing  contracts  at  prices  in 
excess  of  those  that  will  be  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  prove  not  to  be  large.  All  depends 
on  the  Government's  view  of  "reasonable  profits." 

That  the  Allies  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
the  Government's  prices  is  also  the  evident  in- 
tention of  the  Administration,  but  that  is  a  ques- 
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tion  which  only  time  will  determine.  Obviously 
"one  price  for  all" — Government,  public  and 
Allies — has  more  chance  of  becoming  the  rule  if 
the  Government  meets  half  way  the  steel  manu- 
facturers' view  of  what  are  reasonable  prices 
for  their  products.  The  Allies  paid  the  price  for 
their  American  loan  of  1915,  and  Great  Britain 
has  had  and  expects  a  fair  return  from  her  allies 
for  her  money  and  her  steel.  The  precedents  thus 
favor  a  practical  view  of  this  question. 

The  fixing  of  prices  for  steel,  in  view  of  the 
wide  range  of  costs,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  and  the  great  web  of  contractual  ob- 
ligations existing,  is  a  serious  problem,  more  seri- 
ous than  some  of  those  who  are  handling  it  at 
Washington  seem  to  realize.  What  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  needs  more  than  cost  sheets  is 
information  as  to  the  average  prices  at  which 
steel  products  have  gone  from  the  mill  in  the  past 
twelve  months.  From  that  basis  the  readjust- 
ment, while  considerable  on  some  products,  plates 
in  particular,  would  be  less  violent  than  from  fig- 
ures representing  an  investigator's  theory  of  what 
the  market  should  have  been  in  all  the  months  of 
war  stimulation. 

The  new  prices  should  not  be  fixed,  moreover, 
without  full  consultation  with  both  steel  manu- 
facturers and  representatives  of  consuming  in- 
terests. Manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  building  trades,  the  railroads,  the  rail- 
road equipment  companies,  the  builders  of  ma- 
chinery, all  should  be  heard  from  before  the  mar- 
ket is  put  by  Government  decree  on  a  basis  of 
regulation.  The  Government  needs  and  should 
have,  on  a  matter  of  such  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, the  co-operation  of  manufacturers — not 
only  the  manufacturers  of  steel  but  all  the  army 
of  manufacturing  consumers  whose  raw  mate- 
rials come  from  blast  furnaces,  steel  works  and 
rolling  mills.  Such  a  handling  of  the  question  of 
prices  in  this  critical  time  would  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  real  co-operation  between  the  Government 
and  the  makers  and  users  of  steel — a  co-operation 
that  should  continue  in  a  practical  way  through- 
out the  war  and  through  the  period  that  is  to  fol- 
low, when  economic  problems  of  unparalleled  diffi- 
culty must  be  met. 


War-Time  Labor  and  the  Unions 

The  disgraceful  riots  in  East  St.  Louis,  com- 
mented upon  last  week,  have  focused  attention  upon 
negro  labor  to  an  extent  that  justifies  reiteration  of 
the  fact  that  certain  industries  would  be  much  em- 
barrassed, were  it  not  for  the  assistance  afforded 
by  the  colored  man.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  supply  of  labor  suitable  for  common  yard 
work  has  been  very  much  curtailed,  many  sturdy 
men  of  various  nationalities,  particularly  those  from 
southern  and  southeastern  Europe,  having  departed 
to  take  up  arms  for  their  respective  countries. 
There  are  foundry  plants  in  East  St.  Louis  and  in 
and  near  Chicago  which  could  not  operate  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  their  coal>  coke,  and  miscel- 
laneous materials  are  handled  by  negroes,  and  it  is 
well  they  are  available,  not  only  for  the  employer, 
but  also  for  the  skilled  mechanic.  The  latter  is 
quick  to  protest  if  there  are  not  sufficient  helpers 
around    a    plant.      He    should    realize   that    there 


must  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

Common  labor  has  been  so  scarce  around  Chi- 
cago that  some  foundry  managers  have  been  eager 
to  pay  30  cents  an  hour  to  those,  white  or  colored, 
competent  to  do  heavy  rough  work,  and  to  give  them 
all  the  overtime  they  want  in  the  bargain.  Not  only 
are  they  needed  for  the  handling  jobs  but  in  clean- 
ing and  chipping  castings.  We  have  already  re- 
ported an  investigation  conducted  at  St.  Louis  by 
the  Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense,  Samuel  Insull, 
Chicago,  chairman,  which  condemns  the  stimulated 
migration  of  negroes  from  the  South  to  the  North 
and  by  implication  places  blame  on  St.  Louis  em- 
ployers by  naming  them  as  the  "chief  beneficiaries" 
and  stating  that  "the  force  of  motive  points  in  their 
direction." 

It  is  unfair  to  implicate  industrial  managers  on 
such  thin  circumstantial  evidence.  Further  north 
than  St.  Louis,  as  has  been  heretofore  pointed  out, 
the  colored  man  has  come  to  work  on  the  railroads, 
but  has  deserted  this  work  because  of  the  more  at- 
tractive wages  offered  in  manufacturing  plants. 
Needless  to  say,  he  was  brought  North  because  the 
railroads  were  destitute  of  common  labor  for  track 
work,  and  the  higher  wages  were  offered  by  plant 
managers  because  of  the  scarcity  of  laborers  in  their 
respective  lines.  The  facts  present  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  migration  of  the  negroes  and  for  their 
employment.  That  the  presence  of  the  negroes,  even 
under  the  circumstances  referred  to,  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  labor  unionists  is  admitted  by  the  Illinois 
State  Council  of  Defense  report  when  it  says :  "The 
colored  men  *  *  *  were  preventing  desired  im- 
provements being  made  by  labor  and  threatening 
the  existing  standards  of  labor."  When  the  selec- 
tive draft  becomes  operative,  and  additional  thou- 
sands of  young  men,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  are 
taken  away  from  their  employment,  the  labor  sit- 
uation will  grow  worse.  What  will  be  the  attitude 
of  organized  labor  then?  Will  it  insist  that  only 
a  part  of  the  wheels  of  industry  be  kept  moving 
rather  than  utilize  all  labor  that  can  be  found? 
Women  and  girls  and  boys,  with  those  regular  work- 
ers who  are  left,  cannot  do  it  all. 

Union  labor,  as  shown  by  the  report  above  re- 
ferred to,  had  its  share  in  the  East  St.  Louis  riots, 
and  following  the  trouble  there  Illinois  State  troops 
were  called  out  to  control  strikers  at  Bloomington, 
111.  In  the  latter  place,  the  negro  question  was  not 
involved,  but  at  a  time  when  the  nation  at  large 
has  trouble  enough,  why  should  it  be  necessary  to 
call  out  troops  to  control  strikers?  The  striking 
street  car  men  of  Bloomington  sought  pure  and 
simple  recognition  of  their  union.  This  is  not  the 
time  for  such  an  agitation,  and  a  conclusion  bound 
to  be  reached  is  that  some  union  men  and  their 
leaders  are  not  doing  their  part  in  the  present  emer- 
gency.    As  citizens  they  are  at  least  misguided. 


Price  Fixing  in  England 

Various  opinions  are  expressed  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  fixing  of  iron  and  steel  prices  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  the 
system  of  establishing  maximum  prices  did  not  pro- 
vide for  works  expansion  and  this  had  to  be  gotten 
around  by  the  Government  providing  funds  for  new 
construction.    It  is  suggested  also  that  British  buy- 
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ers  had  the  American  market  to  fall  back  upon, 
when  they  could  not  secure  supplies  at  home,  and 
that  any  success  achieved  would  not  furnish  a  cri- 
terion as  to  what  would  occur  in  the  United  States, 
with  no  opportunity  on  the  part  of  American  buyers 
to  seek  material  elsewhere.  Then  there  is  another 
feature,  that  under  certain  circumstances  at  least 
higher  prices  prevailed  for  exports  than  the  domestic 
limits. 

Following  are  representative  British  market 
prices  (at  £1  =  $4.75),  changes  in  the  past  twelve- 
month having  been  very  slight: 

No.  3  foundry  pig,  Middlesbrough $24.39 

Bessemer,  West  Coast 30.28 

Standard  rails   (2.31c.) 51.66 

Ship  angles,  Middlesbrough 2.36  cents 

Ship  plates,  Middlesbrough 2.44  cents 

Galvanized  sheets  (24  gage) 6.10  cents 

The  control  of  prices  does  not  seem  to  have 
caused  any  great  amount  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
British  iron  and  steel  trade,  but  there  were  two 
circumstances  that  differentiated  British  conditions 
altogether  from  those  obtaining  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  place,  almost  the  entire  output  is  being 
used,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  whereas  we  on  this  side  would  have  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  progress  before  getting  into 
position  to  utilize  some  35,000,000  gross  tons  a  year 
of  rolled  iron,  rolled  steel  and  steel  castings,  for 
prosecuting  war.  In  the  second  place,  the  British 
producers  are  allowed  to  retain  only  20  per  cent  of 
their  excess  profits,  the  balance  being  collected  as 
taxes,  so  that  the  question  of  profits  is  only  one- 
fifth  as  important  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  no 
excess  profits. 

The  view  of  the  well-informed  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  appears  to 
be  that  price  control  in  England  should  have  pro- 
ceeded much  farther,  for  he  cabled  last  Saturday : 

Your  Government's  measures  to  restrain  profiteering 
command  general  approval,  and  are  favorably  con- 
trasted with  ours.  Lack  of  control  here  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  increased  cost  of  the  war,  and  palpably 
increases  the  difficulty  of  financing.  However,  we  are 
less  favorably  placed  than  you,  who  actually  produce 
most  commodities  whose  prices  you  seek  to  control. 
That  fact  alone  suggests  greater  success  for  your  meas- 
ures. The  attempt  to  assure  the  same  prices  to  the 
public  as  to  the  Government  is  regarded  as  wise,  for  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  here  always  militates  against 
subscriptions  to  the  war  loans,  by  reducing  the  mar- 
gin of  income  available  for  investment. 

Early  last  month  an  advance  of  5  shillings  was 
allowed  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  prices  of 
certain  descriptions  of  Staffordshire  pig  iron,  but 
not,  according  to  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review, 
London,  until  the  books  of  the  furnaces  had  been 
showing  a  loss.  The  price  of  most  grades  of  fur- 
nace coke  was  fixed  la.st  year  at  the  equivalent  of 
$5.45  per  net  ton  at  ovens. 

Very  little  information  has  been  available  as  to 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  British  authorities 
in  distributing  or  "allocating"  the  supplies  of  ma- 
terial, after  the  price  had  been  fixed.  That,  per- 
haps, has  been  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  job,  and 
certainly   the   difficulty    would   be   greater    in   the 


United  States.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these 
columns,  the  regulation  of  deliveries — determining 
who  is  to  have  such  steel  as  is  available  after  direct 
Government  needs  have  been  supplied — is  as  im- 
portant as  the  regulation  of  prices. 


Progress  in  Electric  Steel 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  particularly  in  1916,  in  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  steel  in  electric  furnaces.  Great  Britain 
last  year  more  than  doubled  her  1915  output  while 
Germany  increased  nearly  two-fold  her  1913  record 
production.  Canada  stepped  into  prominence  by 
making  more  electric  steel  last  year  than  France, 
the  home  of  the  electric  furnace,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary doubled  under  war  conditions  her  production 
of  1915.  The  output  of  the  leading  countries,  at 
roundly  490,000  tons  in  1916,  was  over  twice  that 
of  1915  and  nearly  three  times  that  of  1913  when 
other  steel  production  records  were  broken  in  most 
countries. 

The  United  States  has  made  the  most  rapid 
advance,  and  to-day  leads  by  far  any  other  country 
both  in  output  and  number  of  furnaces.  While  the 
1916  output  did  not  equal  that  of  Germany,  as  ex- 
pected, the  rate  of  expansion  in  capacity  was  greater 
than  in  all  other  countries,  having  been  last  year 
two  and  one-half  times  that  of  1915  and  between 
five  and  six  times  that  of  1913. 

On  July  1  it  is  estimated  that  the  electric  steel 
output  of  the  United  States  was  easily  at  the  rate 
of  200,000  tons  per  year  and  by  Jan.  1,  1918,  if 
the  furnaces  now  under  contract  are  producing,  it 
will  reach  300,000  tons  and  outstrip  any  other  coun- 
try. On  Jan.  1,  1917,  the  annual  statistics  of  The 
Iron  Age  showed  the  United  States  to  have  136 
electric  steel  furnaces  operating  or  contracted  for, 
with  19  in  Canada.  Six  months  later,  or  early  this 
month,  conservative  estimates  place  the  United 
States  total  at  not  less  than  165,  with  the  total  for 
this  country  and  Canada  not  less  than  210.  This 
is  a  growth  of  over  30  per  cent  in  six  months. 

It  is  hard  to  assign  bounds  to  the  further  use  of 
the  electric  current  in  steel  making.  The  develop- 
ment has  already  exceeded  the  most  optimistic  pre- 
dictions of  only  three  years  ago.  Added  to  all  is 
the  growing  use  of  electricity  in  the  treatment  and 
heating  of  steel,  which  is  rapidly  achieving  results 
not  thought  possible  only  a  few  years  ago. 
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Industrial  Workers  and  Medical  Inspection 
To  the  Editor:  I  read  with  considerable  interest 
Magnus  W.  Alexander's  recent  article  in  The  Iron 
Age,  which  appeared  almost  at  the  same  time  as  a 
small  contribution  of  my  own  to  the  Railroad  Herald, 
on  the  subject  of  "Medical  Inspection  and  Industrial 
Man  Power." 

Your  issue  of  June  14  contains  an  article  on  "In- 
dustrial Medical  Service  of  the  Future,"  taken  from 
an  address  made  by  a  member  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  which  well  expresses  the  aims  and 
views  of  that  body,  and  I  hope  to  see  further  comment 
in  your  columns  on  the  subject.  Under  the  admirable 
teachings  of  the  American  Medical  Association  the 
average  man  is  beginning  to  wonder  as  he  reads  his 
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paper  if  America  has  not  become  a  plague  spot, 
and  whether  it  is  safe  to  appear  on  the  streets  without 
dropping  in  on  some  "regular"  physician  for  advice. 

Under  the  cry  of  "Health!  Health!  Health!"  the 
matter  of  Sickness!  Sickness!  Sickness!  is  being  con- 
stantly dinned  into  all  ears. 

If  the  recommendations  in  the  article  in  question 
were  carried  out  it  would  mean  that  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  no  man  would  enjoy  industrial  or  private 
independence  from  the  domination  and  direction  of  a 
medical  autocracy.  I  grant  that  there  are  some,  pos- 
sibly many,  who  are  deficient  in  household  sanitation. 
But  what  of  the  man  and  woman  who  are  not  deficient, 
and  yet  at  any  time  would  have  to  admit  the  medical 
intruder  into  their  home,  show  him  the  contents  of  the 
ice  box,  tell  him  how  often  the  kitchen  sink  is  disin- 
fected, explain  how  the  bed  linen  is  aired,  and  expose 
all  the  privacy  of  home  life  to  his  critical  gaze,  and 
then  stand  aside  like  children  to  receive  his  commen- 
dation, or  his  reproof  and  instructions. 

It  is  proposed  that  when  a  worker  absents  himself 
from  his  duties  the  medical  inspector  will  immediately 
seek  him  out  in  his  home,  and  report  to  his  employer 
as  to  whether  he  is  necessarily  absent  from  ill  health, 
or  is  out  from  some  other  cause. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  that  labor,  once  it  wakes  up 
to  the  completeness  of  the  domination  that  these  mod- 
ern  (but  dollar-wise)    Don  Quixotes  propose  to  extend 
over    industrialism,    and     over    the    private     lives    of 
workers  and  their  children,  will  in  any  sense  submit? 
Can  anyone  imagine  Americans  tamely  submitting  to  so 
odious  a  condition?     I  think  that  rather  the  pendulum 
_^    will  swing  to  the  other  extreme,  and  that  much  of  the 
^K   real  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  American 
^^    Medical  Association  in  the  way  of  standardization  will 
^K  be  undone,  and  the  usefulness  of  medical   science  set 
^K  back  a  decade. 

^H  The  railroads  of  the  country  in  days  by-gone  rode 
^™^blithely  rough-shod  over  the  wishes  of  the  people,  mer- 
rily sowing  the  wind — and  what  a  whirlwind  the  poor 
railroads  have  reaped,  and  are  still  reaping.  Let  the 
American  Medical  Association  take  warning,  and  if 
they  have  anything  good  to  offer,  offer  it  freely — but 
beware  of  trying  to  cram  it  down  unwilling  throats. 

R.  C.  Brown. 
Mechanical  Department,  Georgia  Railroad, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  June  25,  1917. 
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Increasing  Naval  Employees 

Washington,  July  17. — The  civilian  mechanical 
[force  at  navy  yards  and  other  naval  establishments  has 
been  increased  since  April  1  from  25,000  to  about  35,000, 
[according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Civil  Service 
jCommission,  through  whose  agency  this  increase  has 
jbeen  effected.  Concerning  the  work  of  the  commission 
|in  co-operating  with  the  Government  in  securing  em- 
jployees,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  safeguards 
[adopted  to  prevent  the  disorganization  of  private  manu- 
tfacturing  enterprises,  an  official  statement  in  part  as 
[follows  has  been  promulgated: 

Of  approximately  10,000  men  apiiointed.  8500  have  regis- 
Bred  for  employment  with  the  commission's  local  boards  of 
examiners  at  the  yards  and  stations,  and  the  remaining  1500 
iave  been  certified  through  the  direct  efforts  of  the  commis- 
llon  at  Wa;h'.ngton  and  its  agents  in  the  field. 

Of  course,  not  only  the  Government  is  to  be  considered  at 

lis  time.     Private  enterprise  engaged  in  furnishing  material 

the   Government   must   have   the   labor    necessary    to  fulfill 

ts  contracts,  and   in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  work  of 

lese  establishments   the   commission's    agents   are    instructed 

'not  to  make  an  offer  of  employment   in  a  Government  plant 

to  a   man   engaged   upon   a  Government  contract   without   the 

consent  of  his  employer. 

In  addition  to  meeting  immediate  calls,  the  commis- 
sion has  enrolled  about  35,000  mechanics  whose  services 
are  not  needed  in  Government  plants  at  this  time  but 
who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  accept  Govern- 
ment employment. 
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Price  Regulation  in  the  Wire  Nail  Trade 

An  interesting  development  which  throws  a  strong 
light  on  some  phases  of  price  advances  in  iron  and  steel 
is  seen  in  the  wire  nail  trade.  For  some  time,  as  n\arket 
reports  have  indicated,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
which  produces  approximately  one-half  of  the  wire  prod- 
ucts of  the  country,  has  continued  to  sell  wire  nails  at 
$3.20  per  keg,  while  sales  have  been  made  by  various  inde- 
pendent producers  at  $4.  The  situation  in  wire  has 
been  like  that  in  many  other  products,  the  bulk  of  the 
current  shipments  being  at  prices  considerably  below 
the  $4  level,  even  in  the  case  of  independent  producers. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  prompt  or  premium  market 
went  to  $4,  the  jobbing  trade  began  basing  its  sales  to 
retailers  on  the  $4  price  at  mill.  Thus  in  some  cases 
$4.50  and  as  high  as  $4.75  were  charged  on  sales  to 
retailers,  some  business  in  the  Philadelphia  district 
being  done  at  $5. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  having  made  an 
effort  to  hold  prices  in  check  to  guard  against  the  in- 
evitable reckoning  which  follows  an  ascent  of  the  mar- 
ket to  unusual  levels,  considered  that  the  advances  asked 
by  the  jobbers  were  unreasonable  and  so  informed 
many  of  its  customers.  The  result  was  a  readjustment  of 
prices  by  jobbers,  so  that  a  spread  of  from  40c.  to  60c. 
a  ton  was  made  between  the  $3.20  mill  price  plus  freight 
and  the  selling  price  to  retailers.  For  the  most  part 
the  readjustment  gave  the  jobbers  a  50-cent  profit.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  irregularities  have  developed,  due 
to  the  competition  of  nails  sold  to  retailers  by  some 
jobbers  at  $3.75  to  $3.95,  with  nails  for  which  other 
jobbers  paid  $4  on  prompt  orders  from  mill.  The 
movement  for  reasonable  prices  thus  started  by  the 
leading  producer  is  apparently  aided  by  the  position 
the  Government  is  taking  respecting  the  whole  range 
of  prices  for  steel  products.  The  $4  mill  price  for  nails 
is  still  maintained  by  some  sellers  and  the  supply  is 
not  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  partly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  billets  and  rods  are  fully  as  remunerative  to 
the  mills  as  product  in  the  more  advanced  form. 

The  method,  as  outlined  above,  of  checking  advances 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  has  had  the  approval  and  co- 
operation of  many  members  of  the  jobbing  trade,  and 
the  resulting  situation  has  made  the  move  the  most 
widely  discussed  development  in  the  wire  nail  trade  in 
years. 

Record  Exports  of  Copper 

Exports  of  copper  from  the  United  States  in  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  exceed  any  previous 
record  and  nearly  equal  the  total  of  1915,  due  largely 
to  the  large  Allied  contracts  taken  last  year.  To  June 
1,  1917,  they  have  been  225,582  gross  tons  against 
108,348  and  119,551  tons  for  the  corresponding  months 
in  1916  and  1915  respectively.  The  1917  and  1916  ex- 
ports have  been  as  follows  in  gross  tons: 

1917  1916 

January 51,322  23,663 

February 32,265  20,648 

March 51,218  26,321 

April     49,536  21,654 

Alay    45,241  16,062 

TotalH 229,582  108,348 

The  total   exports   in    1916   were   327,310  tons,  but 

only  276,344  tons  in  1915,  showing  the  relatively  large 

exports  HO  far  this  year.     Before  the  war  exports  ran 

to  382,810  tonH  in  1913. 

Imports  of  copper  to  June  1,  1917,  have  been  96,600 

tons  against  84,000  tons  to  June  1,  1916. 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  which  has  Government  contracts  reported  to  ag- 
gregate $100,000,000,  has  announced  a  wage  increa.se  of 
10  per  cent.  In  some  cases  empioyecH'  workday  was 
reduced  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  addition. 
About  16,000  men  are  employed,  and  a  night  shift  of 
10,000  more  will  be  added  soon. 


Many  Permitii  Issued 

Washington,  July  17. — The  Exports  Council  an- 
nounce that  up  to  Saturday  night,  July  14,  5210  appli- 
cations for  export  licen.ses  were  considered  and  all  of 
them  acted  upon  before  the  close  of  business  on  Mon- 
day, the  16th  inst.  Two  copies  of  every  export  license 
are  given  to  every  applicant  who  is  granted  the  license. 
He,  in  turn,  delivers  these  licenses  to  the  steamship 
company  handling  the  shipment,  and  the  steamship 
company,  in  turn,  deposits  them  both  in  the  custom 
house  with  the  manifest.  This  enables  the  custom  house 
to  keep  one  copy  for  its  records.  Another  copy  goes 
forward  with  the  ocean  documents  to  destination,  and 
the  stub  of  the  original  is  returned  by  the  custom  house, 
properly  filled  in,  so  that  the  Division  of  Export 
Licenses  can  check  back  what  shipments  have  been 
made  against  the  license  issued. 

The  Exports  Council  has  issued  a  ruling  in  which  it 
holds  that  the  following  articles  are  included  within 
the  scope  of  the  President's  recent  proclamation  re- 
quiring licenses  for  exports  of  certain  merchandise  in- 
cluding specified  iron  and  steel  products:  Structural 
steel,  shapes  and  milled  steel,  including  angles,  tees, 
beams  and  channels;  plates  of  ordinary  tank  quality  and 
rolled  steel  floor  plates. 

New  Steel  Plant  in  Portugal 

The  Portuguese  Government  intends  to  sell  by  ten- 
der a  concession  for  15  years  for  the  exclusive  right 
of  establishing  in  Portugal  a  modern  iron  and  steel 
works.  The  concessionnaire  must  install  at  his  own 
cost  a  modern  iron  and  steel  plant  comprising  blast 
furnaces,  steel  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  presses,  shearing 
machines,  wire-drawing  plant  and  any  other  neces- 
sary accessories  for  an  initial  annual  production  of  at 
least  100,000  tons  of  iron  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  bars,  plates,  sheets  and  rails.  The  estab- 
lishment must  be  in  working  order  within  a  period  of 
five  years  from  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  con- 
cession. The  government  will  grant  land  for  the 
erection  of  the  works  and  exemption  from  industrial 
and  other  taxes.  The  concessionnaire  will  be  able  to 
import  free  of  customs  duty  all  plant  and  materials 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  acquired  in  Portugal 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  concession.  The  gov- 
ernment will  also  authorize  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, up  to  15  kilometers,  to  connect  the  new  works 
with  the  state  railroad  lines  in  the  vicinity. 


Large  Orders  for  Locomotives 

Orders  for  locomotives  in  the  past  two  weeks  call 
for  a  total  of  708  and  for  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
over  $20,000,000.  The  Russian  Government  has  or- 
dered 500  decapod  locomotives,  divided  equally  between 
the  American  Locomotive  Co.  and  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works.  The  British  Government  has  ordered 
100  consolidated  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  and  the  same  company  will  furnish  100 
locomotives  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  most 
of  them  for  delivery  in  1918.  The  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  is  reported  to  be  inquiring  for  a  large  number. 
These  new  orders  bring  the  total  for  the  present  year 
to  4271,  probably  over  one-third  of  these  for  export. 
The  number  of  locomotives  needed  by  roads  in  this 
country  is  variously  estimated  at  from  5000  to  8000 
annually,  but  on  the  basis  of  purchases  made  in  the 
fir-st  half  of  this  year  buying  is  proceeding  at  the  rate 
of  less  than  3500  locomotives  a  year. 


Work  Stopped  on  New  Cambria  Plate  Mill 
Because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  for  mill  operations 
and  the  increasingly  high  cost  of  materials,  the  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  has  issued  an  order  in  the  past 
week  discontinuing  construction  work  on  the  new  132-in. 
plate  mill  at  its  Cambria  plant  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 


About  250  boiler  makers  at  the  plant  of  the  Lake 
Erie  Boiler  Works,  230  Chicago  Street,  Buffalo,  and 
five  other  shops,  declared  a  strike  July  10  for  an  ad- 
vance in  wages. 
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Dr.  Pratt  Resigns  from  Commerce  Bureau 

Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, has  sent  his  resignation  to  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Redfield.  Dr.  Pratt  says  in  his  letter  to  the 
Secretary  that:  "I  would  have  regretted  leaving  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  any 
time,  but  I  particularly  regret  it  at  this  time  because 
of  the  war  activities  that  have  been  placed  in  its 
care."  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Dr. 
Pratt  on  the  question  of  exports  control.  Dr.  Pratt 
was  recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  Exports 
Council,  and  is  reported  to  have  favored  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  new  law  than  Mr.  Redfield.  The 
latter  is  understood  to  want  drastic  restriction  on  ex- 
ports to  Scandinavian  countries  and  Holland.  Dr. 
Pratt  has  borne  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  leading 
experts  on  foreign  trade  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Employing   More  Women 

The  employment  of  women  in  Youngstown  plants 
in  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  district  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  General  Fireproofing  Co.  has  already  in  its 
employ  a  large  number  of  women  engaged  in  running 
punch  presses  and  doing  bench  work.  The  shortage 
of  men,  due  to  the  war  and  other  causes,  and  the 
abnormal  demand  for  the  products  of  this  company, 
are  given  as  the  reasons  for  its  employing  women  to 
do  work  formerly  done  by  men,  the  women  doing  the 
lighter  work  in  this  plant.  The  General  Fireproofing 
Co.  manufactures  metal  furniture,  metal  lath  and 
fireproofing  materials.  A  factory  extension  with  two 
acres  of  floor  space  to  be  devoted  to  metal  furniture 
production  will  be  completed  within  two  weeks.  On 
that  account,  a  largely  increased  number  of  women 
will   be   required. 


The  German  Steel  Output 

Germany's  pig  iron  and  steel  output  in  May  of  this 
year  was  very  large,  according  to  statements  in  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung  and  printed  in  the  London  Iron- 
monger. In  some  plants  it  even  reached  the  peace 
level,  while  deliveries  were  also  larger.  No  official 
figures  are  given,  however. 


The  Humphryes  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  been 
sold  to  a  new  company  bearing  the  same  name,  whose 
officers  are  Vf.  G.  Moore,  president;  O.  M.  Gates,  treas- 
urer; R.  G.  Femsch,  assistant  treasurer  and  purchas- 
ing agent;  George  K.  Byrd,  secretary  and  sales  man- 
ager, and  J.  G.  Groscost,  assistant  secretary  and  as- 
sistant sales  manager.  The  board  of  directors  consists 
of  A.  E.  Duncan,  chairman;  W.  G.  Moore,  O.  M.  Gates, 
George  K.  Byrd  and  Reid  Carpenter.  Mr.  Duncan  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons,  Balti- 
more, and  Mr.  Moore  is  associated  with  the  same  con- 
cern as  consulting  engineer.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  new  company  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  hand 
and  power  pumps,  sanitary  and  special  enameled  ware 
and  plumbers'  brass  goods.  Steps  will  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  output  and  effect  more  efficient  operation. 
The  company  employs  about  300  men.  Accompanying 
announcements  of  the  change  which  have  been  sent 
out  to  the  trade  is  an  interesting  booklet  entitled  "Bat- 
tle Fields  of  To-day,"  which  comprises  a  set  of  war 
maps  in  colors,  showing  gains  and  losses  in  territory 
and  other  interesting  statistics. 


The  Seattle,  Wash.,  Port  Commission  has  leased  for 
20  years  several  tracts  of  land,  which  will  be  utilized 
by  concerns  in  the  metal-working  industries.  Gray  & 
Barasch  are  to  put  up  a  machine  shop  on  a  site  em- 
bracing 29,000  sq.  ft.  A  brass  foundry  is  to  be  erected 
on  another  plot.  The  Hendricks  Mfg.  Co.  is  erecting  a 
machine  shop  on  a  plot  of  29,600  sq.  ft.  The  Aurora 
Foundry  Co.  is  erecting  a  foundry  building  on  a  plot 
of  24,400  sq.  ft.  The  Olympic  Steel  Co.  and  the  Star 
Machinery  Co.  have  leased  two  other  plots. 


Cementation  by  Gas  Under  Pressure 

Research  work  of  a  practical  nature  was  discussed 
by  F.  C.  Langenberg  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  a  paper,  "Cementation  by  Gas  Under  Pres- 
sure," presented  before  the  annual  spring  meeting  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  London,  England,  May 
3,  1917.    A  brief  abstract  follows: 

A  special  form  of  furnace  was  used,  combining  all 
the  requirements  of  a  vacuum  and  pressure  furnace  m 
a  single  unit.  The  detailed  description  of  this  furnace 
should  be  of  value  to  other  investigators,  for  the  general 
arrangements  make  it  applicable  to  a  much  wider 
range  of  work  than  the  particular  investigations  of  the 
author. 

In  the  experiments  the  material  subjected  to  car- 
burization  was  ingot  iron  of  the  following  percentage 
composition:  Carbon,  0.01 ;  silicon,  0.002;  sulphur, 
0.002;  phosphorus,  0.003  per  cent,  with  a  trace  of  man- 
ganese. The  gases  used  were  illuminating  gas  and 
acetylene.  The  samples  of  iron  to  be  cemented  were 
turned  down  in  a  precision  lathe  to  a  uniform  diameter 
(within  0.001  in.)  and  were  approximately  0.45  in.  in 
diameter  and  0.85  in.  in  length.  Every  sample  was 
accurately  weighed  and  measured  before  and  after 
treatment.  Where  no  oxidation  occurred  the  change 
in  weight  was  a  sufficiently  accurate  measure  of  the 
carburization  ensuing.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
this  change  of  weight  was  divided  by  the  area  of  the 
specimen,  introducing  a  column  in  the  data  tables, 
"change  of  weight  per  square  centimeter  of  surface." 

Twelve  series  of  experiments  were  carried  out,  of 
which  particulars  are  given  in  the  paper,  and  the 
author  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  the  gamma-beta 
points  seem  to  mark  a  sharp  break  in  the  carburization 
curves  for  both  town  gas  and  acetylene;  no  carburiza- 
tion ensued  below  720  deg.  C;  and  the  effect  of  pres- 
sure on  the  degree  of  carburization  with  the  gaseous 
systems  found  in  illuminating  gas  was  different  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  the  various  curves  indicating  that 
after  a  certain  pressure  is  reached  further  increase  of 
pressure  will  not  cause  additional  absorption  of  carbon 
by  the  iron. 

Bethlehem   Steel  Corporation  in   Court 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  appeared  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  in  two  liti,gations.  Judge  Rellstab 
heard  argument  in  the  case  of  Clarence  H.  Venner  of 
New  York  to  set  aside  the  transfer  of  the  property 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  to  the  Bethlehem  cor- 
poration. The  corporation  filed  an  answer  to  the  suit 
of  the  General  Investment  Co.  to  restrain  it  from  guar- 
anteeing the  assets  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  and 
its  subsidiaries.  In  its  answer  the  Bethlehem  corpora- 
tion said  that  the  plan  of  guaranteeing  the  bonds  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  was  approved  after  the  con- 
sent of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  stockholders  had 
been  obtained,  as  is  provided  in  the  charter  of  the 
Bethlehem  corporation. 

The  Superior  Steel  Corporation,  Union  Arcade 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  in  the  market  for  spot  ship- 
ment, for  a  1500-kw.  mixed  flow  pressure  turbine  of 
from  230  to  250  volts.  The  company  would  buy  a 
second-hand  turbine,  if  it  is  in  good  condition.  Com- 
munication should  be  addressed  to  Superior  Steel  Cor- 
poration, H.  F.  Devens,  vice-president.  Union  Arcade 
Building,  Pittsburgh. 

The  E.  C.  Humphreys  Co.,  dealer  in  pig  iron,  ferro- 
alloys, non-ferrous  metals,  clay  products  and  molding 
and  sand  blast  sand,  will  remove  on  Aug.  1  from  445 
Howard  Street,  Detroit,  to  1201  Book  Building,  Wash- 
ington Boulevard.  Offices  will  be  opened  at  556 
Leader-News  Building,  Cleveland,  and  1501  Arrott 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  at  that  time. 


The  Ashland  Iron  &  Mining  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  has 
announced  an  increase  of  2%  per  cent  in  the  wages  of 
employees  in  its  open-hearth  steel  plant.  This  advance 
brings  the  rates  of  common  labor  to  $2.50  a  day. 
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NEW  BUSINESS  HALTED 


Extent  of  Federal  Price  Fixing  in  Doubt 

Regulation  of  Wire  Nail  Profit  to  Jobbers — Gov- 
ernment Buying  Increases 

Announcement  of  the  result  of  the  conference 
at  Washington  last  week  between  Government  heads 
and  the  committee  of  steel  manufacturers  gave  an 
abrupt  check  to  business  in  iron  and  steel  on  any 
large  scale.  The  vague  ideas  the  trade  has  enter- 
tained for  some  weeks  of  possible  readjustments 
that  would  have  far-reaching  effects  were  sharpened 
into  real  prospects  by  the  President's  message  to 
business  calling  for  the  same  prices  to  the  public 
as  those  fixed  by  the  Government. 

Steel  producers  have  expected  to  accept  special 
prices  from  the  Government  and  to  have  its  require- 
ments take  up  an  increasing  share  of  their  output, 
but  Chairman  Gary  in  his  address  to  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  late  in  May  said  that  they  also  ex- 
pected that  as  costs  of  production  were  advancing 
the  Government  would  be  willing  to  increase  its 
purchasing  prices  accordingly.  The  conference  at 
Washington  not  only  pointed  in  the  other  direction, 
but  also  foreshadowed  an  effort  by  the  Government 
to  get  like  low  prices  for  its  allies,  whereas  the  lat- 
ter would  pay  more,  being  chiefly  concerned  to  get 
the  steel. 

The  effect  on  buyers  was  just  what  was  to  be 
expected.  Throughout  consuming  industries  the  one 
policy  is  the  postponement  of  buying  until  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  cost-finding  inquiry  is 
finished. 

That  a  real  readjustment  of  prices  will  begin  in 
the  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks  required  by  the 
commission  is  not  likely,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
first  concessions  do  not  produce  business ;  but  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  weakening  in  the  past  week 
in  pig  iron,  scrap  and  coke,  and  the  trade  has  not 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  crest  has  been 
reached  and  passed. 

There  is  much  speculation  as  to  the  effect  of 
Government  price  fixing  on  the  market  for  finished 
products  in  which  its  purchases  are  a  negligible 
fraction  of  the  output,  as  rails,  pipe  and  tin  plate. 
For  plates  and  shapes,  in  which  Government  require- 
ments will  be  large,  it  is  recognized  that  the  private 
buyer  would  pay  dearly  if  there  were  no  regulation 
of  the  price  for  what  remained  for  general  use. 

It  does  not  appear  to  what  extent  ore,  coke  and 
pig-iron  prices  are  to  be  subjects  of  the  Govern- 
ment's regulation,  since  it  will  not  be  a  buyer  of 
these,  having  already  covered  its  pig-iron  wants  for 
the  present  at  a  low  price.  Coke  readjustment  pre- 
sumably will  come  with  lower  coal,  and  such  read- 
justment will  be  welcome,  as  coke  has  gone  to  five 
or  six  times  the  basis  of  ordinary  times. 

The  embargo  on  exports  of  certain  steel  products 
has  already  held  up  some  shipments,  but  the  prob- 
lem of  vessel  space  is  far  more  the  controlling  fac- 
tor in  exports.  The  uncertainties  as  to  export  li- 
cense affect  millions  of  dollars'  wf)rth  of  product 
against  which  irrevocable  credit  has  been  arranged. 
Mills  will  have  to  decide  whether  rollings  shall  pro- 


ceed, leaving  the  buyer  to  dispose  of  the  product 
where  shipment  abroad  cannot  be  made. 

Mill  output  has  been  at  a  less  rate  in  July  than 
in  June,  and  June  product  fell  off  considerably  fronv 
that  of  May.  Heat  and  reduced  effort  of  workmen 
have  told  on  production  and  there  is  looming  up  the 
effect  of  the  draft.  Due  to  scarcity  of  labor  for 
works  operation  and  to  high  prices  for  material, 
work  has  been  stopped  on  a  new  plate  mill  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.  At  Birmingham,  it  is  just  announced,  a 
plate  mill  will  be  a  feature  of  the  new  construction. 

A  Russian  order  for  500  decapod  locomotives- 
has  been  divided  between  the  two  makers  and  the 
Santa  Fe  has  bought  100;  thus  locomotive  works 
are  faring  rather  better  than  car  companies.  The 
latter  have  suffered  from  inability  to  get  material, 
and  therefore  would  welcome  Government  handling^ 
of  the  proposed  building  of  100,000  cars  for  domes- 
tic railroads.  For  the  present  that  project  has  been 
laid  aside.  Current  car  orders  include  1500  for 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  and  1000  for  the 
Canadian  Government. 

A  practical  effort  by  the  leading  producer  to 
hold  prices  in  check  has  developed  in  the  wire 
trade.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  which 
has  continued  to  sell  wire  nails  at  $3.20  while  the 
market  has  gone  to  $4,  has  indicated  to  jobbers 
that  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  latter  is  50  cents, 
rather  than  $1  and  as  high  as  .$1.50,  as  charged  in 
some  cases.  The  result  has  been  a  readjustment 
to  a  $3.75  to  $4  basis  in  jobbers'  sales  to  the  retail 
trade. 

Structural  contracts  fell  off  in  June  to  47.5  per 
cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  fabricating  shops,  the 
smallest  month's  business  since  July,  1916. 

Government  work  is  reaching  a  widening  circle 
of  manufacturers.  One  notable  operation,  of  which 
no  mention  can  be  made  in  detail,  calls  for  73,000- 
tons  of  sheets. 

The  decline  in  prompt  furnace  coke  amounts  to 
at  least  $2  and  heavy  melting  scrap  at  Pittsburgh 
is  $3  a  ton  lower,  these  representing  the  week's 
definite  price  changes. 

Car  shortage  at  lower  Lake  ports  has  held  up- 
ore  boats  and  at  the  mines  ore  has  had  to  go  on 
stockpile  instead  of  going  forward.  On  the- 
Mesaba  range  some  steam  shovels  have  stopped. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  July  17  {By  Wire). 
The  past  week  in  the  local  steel  market  was  the- 
dullest  we  have  had  at  any  time  in  two  years  and  prices 
on  pig  iron  and  some  lines  of  finished  steel,  also  on 
scrap  and  coke,  are  showing  a  decidedly  weakened 
tendency.  This  all  comes  from  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  final  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  in  fixing 
prices  on  pig  iron,  semi-finished  steel,  scrap,  coke  and" 
on  many  lines  of  finished  steel.  The  statement  of 
President  Wilson  last  week  that  the  Government  might 
regulate  prices,  not  only  on  its  own  purchases  but  on 
sales  made  to  domestic  consumers,  has  put  the  whole 
market  at  sea,  and  no  one  knows  what  is  going  to-  • 
happen.  The  belief  is  strong  here  that  the  Government 
will  not  attempt  to  dictate  prices  at  which  iron  and* 
steel  products  shall  be  sold  to  domestic  consumers,  but 
will  name  prices  that  it  will  pay  for  pig  iron  and  other 
materials,   and   that  the  blast   furnaces   and   the   steel 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  "Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previovis 

For  Early  Delivery 


.,.      ,  July  18,  July  11,  June  20,  July  19, 

Pig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton :  1917.  1917.  1917.  1916. 

No.    2   X,   Philadelphia.  ..  >?.">4.50  $53.00  $49.75  $19.75 

No.    2,    Vallev    furnace...  55.00  55.00  53  00  18.25 

No.    2    Southern.   Cin'ti.  .  .  49.90  49.90  46.90  16.90 

No.    2,    Birmingham,    Ala.  47.00  47.00  44  00  14.00 

No.   2,  furnace,  Chicago*.  55.00  55.00  52.00  19  00 

Basic,    del'd,    eastern    Pa.  50.00  50.00  48.00  19  00 

Basic,  Valley  furnace.  ..  .  53.00  53.00  50.00  18.00 

Bes.'-emer,     Pittsburgh     .  .  57.95  57.95  55.95  21.95 

Malleable   Bess,   Ch'go* .  .  55.00  55.00  52.00  19.50 

Grav    forge,    IMttsburgh..  47.95  47.95  47.95  18.70 

L.   S.   charcoal,   Chicago..  58.00  58.00  52.00  19.75 


ilails,   Billets,  etc.,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bess,   rails,  heavy,  at  mill  38.00  38.00  38.00  33.00 

O.-h.   rails,  heavy,  at  mill  40.00  40.00  40.00  3". 00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh.  100.00  100.00  100.00  40.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Pittsburgh.  100.00  100.00  100.00  42.00 

O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh.  ..  .  105.00  105.00  105.00  42.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh  125.00  125,00  125.00  69.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 110.00  110.00  110.00  45.00 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh.  ..  .  95.00  95.00  95.00  55.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  I.,b.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Iron   bars,   I'hiladelphia  .  . 
Iron    bars,    Pittsburgh... 

Iron   bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars.  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 
Steel  bars.  New  York.  .  .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Tank  plates.  New  York  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh  .  . 
Beams,  etc.,  New  York.. 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh 
Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh.. 

♦The  average  sw  tching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  In 
the  Chicago  di.strict  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

4.659 

4.659 

4.659 

2.659 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

2.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.00 

2.35 

4  50 

4.50 

4.50 

2.50 

4.669 

4.669 

4.669 

2.669 

9.00 

9  00 

8.00 

3.50 

lO.ICi) 

9  169 

8.669 

3.669 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

2.50 

4.669 

4.669 

4.669 

2.669 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2.35 

6.00 

6  00 

6.00 

2.45 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

2.75 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1917. ' 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh  8.50 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh  10.00 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh.  .  4.00 

Cut   nails,    Pittsburgh....  4.65 

Fence   wire,    base,    P'gh..  3.95 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  P'gh.  .  .  4.85 


July  11,  June  20,  July  19, 

1917.  1917.  1916. 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

8.50  8.00  2.90 

10.00  9.75  4.25 

4.00  4.00  2.50 

4.65  4.65  2.60 

3.95  3.95  2.45 

4.85  4.85  3.35 


Old  Material,     Per  Gross  Ton  ; 

Iron    rails,    Chicago 

Iron  rails,  Philadelphia.  . 
Carwheels,  Chicago  .... 
Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  . 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go. 
No.  1  cast.  Pittsburgh .... 
No.  1  cast.  Philadelphia. 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton) 


No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila.  .  .  . 
No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net) 


iS.OO 
35.00 
35.00 
38.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
35.00 
28.50 
k8.00 
37.00 


$45.00 
52.00 
37.00 
38.00 
40.00 
40.00 
34.00 
34.00 
37.50 
29.50 
55.00 
39.00 


Coke,  Connellsville,      Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven 


Furnace 
Furnace 
Foundry 
Foundry 


coke,  prompt . 

coke,  future.  .  . 

coke,  prompt.  . 

coke,  future. .  . 


$11.00 

10.00 

12.00 

10.00 


U3.00 
10.00 
14.00 
10  00 


$47.00 
50.00 
43.00 
35.00 
42.00 
37.00 
39.00 
37.00 
32.00 
32.00 
55.00 
44.00 


$11.50 

9.50 

12.00 

10.00 


$18.50 
20.00 
12.00 
15.00 
16.50 
15.00 
14.00 
15.75 
16.00 
11.50 
19.50 
15.00 


$2.75 
2.50 
3.25 
3.50 


Metals, 

I'er  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York.  .  26.50 

Electrolvtic  copper,  N.   Y.  '26.50 

Spelter,  St.  Louis 8.62% 

Spelter.  New  York 8.87% 

Lead,  St.  Louis 10.37 V2 

Lead.    New    York 10.50 

Tin,    New    York 62.50 

Antimonv  (As'atic),  N.  Y.  16.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $12.00 


Cents. 

30.75 

30.75 

8.87  y. 

9.12% 
11.00 
11.12% 
63.00 
17.00 
$12.00      i 


Cents. 
32.50 
32.50 
9.50 
9.75 
11.50 
11.75 
63.50 
19.00 

;ii.oo 


Cents. 

25.25 

25.00 

9.00 

9.25 

6.10 

6.25 

37.25 

14.00 

$6.00 


mills  will  accept  the  decisions,  feeling  it  is  their 
patriotic  duty  to  do  so.  Until  more  definite  word 
-comes  from  Washington,  the  market  is  likely  to  remain 
dormant  and  very  little  material  will  be  sold.  Fur- 
naces are  afraid  to  sell  pig  iron,  consumers  will  not 
buy,  and  the  pig  iron  market  is  at  a  standstill.  Early 
last  week,  there  were  sales  of  Bessemer  at  as  high  as 
.$57  and  $58  and  of  basic  at  $53  to  $54,  but  it  is  certain 
these  prices  would  not  be  paid  to-day.  The  fact  that  for 
some  time  the  Government  has  been  furnished  sheets 
from  .$25  to  $40  per  ton  under  the  regular  market  per- 
haps indicates  that  the  Government  expects  to  buy  pig 
iron  at  proportionately  low  prices  and  other  materials 
as  well.  It  is  reported  that  recently  a  considerable 
lot  of  foundry  iron  was  bought  by  the  Government 
.at  as  low  as  $35  per  ton  at  furnace.  There  have  been 
no  decided  changes  in  prices  on  finished  steel,  but  coke 
is  at  least  $2  per  ton  lower,  while  scrap  is  off  $2  to  $3 
per  ton  and  is  very  weak.  Should  present  conditions 
continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  a  serious  decline  in 
price  in  pig  iron,  semi-finished  steel  and  on  some  lines 
of  finished  steel  would,  no  doubt,  result.  As  it  is  now, 
there  is  a  deadlock,  and  there  is  practically  no  buying 
or  selling,  so  that  values  are  largely  nominal.  Should 
the  Government  decide  it  has  not  the  power  to  fix 
prices  on  iron  and  steel  materials  to  be  sold  direct  to 
■consumers,  it  would  probably  result  in  a  decided  up- 
wai-d  movement  in  prices  on  materials  that  now  are 
very  much  depressed,  especially  pig  iron,  scrap  and 
coke.  On  finished  steel,  the  mills  are  sold  up  so  far 
ahead  that  it  is  not  believed  any  decline  in  prices  will 
come  nearly  as  soon  as  in  pig  iron  and  other  raw 
materials.  The  whole  market  will  simply  mark  time 
until  the  Government  attitude  on  prices  is  definitely 
known. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  pig-iron  market  is  a  good  deal 
•disturbed,  and  prices  have  been  made  weaker  to  some 
•extent  by  offerings  of  resale  iron  at  prices  $2  to  $3  per 


ton  lower  than  those  that  are  being  named  by  the  fur- 
naces, and  at  which  sales  of  both  Bessemer  and  basic 
were  made  just  before  the  announcement  of  President 
Wilson  regarding  fixing  prices.  Some  New  York  brok- 
ers had  about  7000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron  in  New  York 
for  export  shipment,  but  when  the  railroads  declared 
the  embargo  on  foreign  shipments  of  pig  iron,  and  in 
fact  nearly  all  steel  materials,  the  7000  tons  of  Bes- 
semer was  very  quickly  offered  in  this  market  for  re- 
sale and  3000  tons  have  been  sold  to  a  leading  steel 
casting  interest  at  the  reported  price  of  $55,  delivered. 
There  have  been  other  smaller  sales  of  Bessemer  iron 
held  by  dealers  at  $55  and  perhaps  less.  It  is  claimed 
that  Bessemer  iron  has  been  offered  at  as  low  as  $53.50, 
Pittsburgh,  but  this  is  evidently  resale  iron  that  parties 
holding  desire  to  dispose  of  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Careful  inquiry  among  producers  of  pig  iron  indicates 
that  none  of  them  is  offering  Bessemer  or  basic  iron  at 
lower  prices  than  have  ruled  for  several  weeks  past. 
They  feel  it  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  endeavor  to 
force  sales  of  iron  and  will  not  do  so  until  the  Govern- 
ment attitude  as  to  prices  is  definitely  known.  About 
a  week  ago,  an  open-hearth  steel  plant  in  the  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  district  bought  5000  tons  of  basic  iron  for 
fourth  quarter  delivery  at  $53,  Valley  furnace,  and  an- 
other interest  has  bought  5000  tons  for  first  half  of 
next  year  at  the  same  price.  We  also  note  a  sale  of 
500  tons  of  malleable  Bessemer  iron  for  this  year's 
delivery  at  $55,  Valley  furnace,  and  several  small  lots 
of  foundry  iron  at  $55,  at  furnace.  The  pig-iron  mar- 
ket from  the  furnace  point  of  view  is  strong,  but  as 
stated  above,  Bessemer  and  basic  that  are  being  offered 
for  resale  are  disturbing  the_  market  and  may  result  in 
lower  prices  all  around. 

We  quote  Bessemer  iron  at  $57  to  $58  ;  basic,  $53  to  $54  ; 
malleable  Be.ssemer,  $53  to  $54  ;  No.  2  foundry,  $55  to  $58, 
and  gray  forge,  $47  to  $48,  all  f.o.b.  at  Valley  furnace  for  de- 
livery this  year.  The  freight  i-ate  from  Valley  furnaces  on 
pig  iron  to  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  districts  is  95c. 
per  ton. 
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Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — Both  Youngstown  and 
Pittsburgh  steel  mills  took  a  large  part  of  the  85,000 
tons  of  shell  steel  recently  placed  by  the  Government 
for  quick  delivery,  reported  in  The  Iron  Age  of  June 
21,  and  are  turning  it  out  as  fast  as  possible,  and  ship- 
ments on  part  of  it  have  already  gone  forward.  The 
general  steel  market,  like  pig  iron,  has  come  to  a  halt, 
and  it  is  not  likely  much  will  be  done  until  the  Govern- 
ment states  definitely  what  it  is  going  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  prices.  Deliveries  of  billets  and  sheet  bars 
by  the  mills  are  reported  better,  due  to  a  larger  car 
supply.  We  note  a  sale  of  200  tons  of  ordinary  carbon 
forging  billets  at  about  $128,  delivered  to  consumer's 
mill. 

We  now  quote  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets  at 
J95  to  $100  and  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at 
$165  to  $110,  maker's  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  We 
quote  forging  billets  at  $125  to  $135  per  ton  for  ordinary 
sizes  and  carbons,   f.o.b.    maker's  mill. 

Ferromanganese. — Consumers  are  evidently  well  cov- 
ered over  the  remainder  of  this  year  as  new  inquiry  is 
dull,  and  prices  are  weaker.  For  delivery  over  last  half 
of  this  year,  we  now  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese 
at  $375  to  $400,  and  for  first  half  of  next  year  $325  to 
$350  at  maker's  furnace.  Small  lots  of  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  are  reported  as  bringing  $200  to  $225,  de- 
livered, for  spot  shipment.  We  continue  to  quote  18  to 
20  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  $80  to  $85  per  gross  ton  at 
furnace.  The  new  demand  for  Bessemer  ferrosilicon 
and  silvery  iron  is  only  fair,  consumers  being  well  cov- 
ered over  remainder  of  this  year. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  $90,  11  per  cent,  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  par  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $84  to  $89,  8  per  cent 
$85  to  $90,  9  per  cent  $86  to  $91,  10  per  cent  $87  to  $92,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $88  to  $93.  All  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace, 
Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these 
furnaces  having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  grois  ton  for 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Steel  Rails. — No  new  business  is  being  placed  in 
standard  section  rails,  but  the  new  demand  for  light 
rails  is  very  active  and  they  continue  to  bring  very 
high  prices.  It  is  said  that  several  lots  of  25  to  45- 
pound  rails  have  been  sold  at  about  $90  per  ton  at 
maker's  mill,  for  prompt  delivery.  Prices  on  new  light 
rails  and  on  standard  sections  are  given  on  page  166. 

Structural  Material. — Local  fabricators  state  they 
are  not  bidding  on  much  new  work,  desiring  to  con- 
serve as  much  of  their  output  as  possible  for  Govern- 
ment needs.  The  2400  tons  wanted  for  the  armor  plate 
and  projectile  Government  plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
have  been  held  up,  as  it  is  understood  the  Government 
will  not  go  ahead  actively  with  the  erection  of  this 
plant  during  the  war.  The  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  has 
taken  850  tons  for  Government  work  at  Saint  Julians 
Creek,  Va.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.  This  concern,  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  and  other  local  fabricators  are 
doing  a  large  amount  of  Government  work  about  which 
details  have  not  been  given  out.  Prices  on  structural 
shapes  are  given  on  page  166. 

Plates. — The  Government  is  taking  more  and  more 
of  the  output  of  local  plate  mills,  making  it  harder 
than  ever  for  domestic  consumers  to  get  plates.  One 
leading  interest  is  said  to  be  giving  the  Government 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  its  total  output  of  plates, 
and  another  large  maker  25  per  cent  or  more.  No 
large  orders  for  steel  cars  are  being  placed.  It  is  said 
that  two  leading  steel  car  companies  are  not  getting 
deliveries  on  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  plates  they 
need,  and  this  may  grow  less  as  the  Government  de- 
mand gets  larger.  There  would  be  no  trouble  in  selling 
%-in.  heavier  sheared  plates  for  delivery  over  this 
year  at  10c.  at  mill  or  higher,  and  the  mills  are  turn- 
ing down  business  of  this  kind  offered  to  them  nearly 
every  day. 

Sheets. — Direct  and  indirect  Government  orders  for 
sheets  of  all  grades  in  June  amounted  to  a  little  over 
15,000  tons,  and  for  July  promise  to  be  larger.  By  rea- 
son of  the  close  co-operation  of  the  sheet  mills  with 
the  Government,  through  the  sulKommittee  on  sheets, 
the  Government  has  been  getting  promptly  all  the 
sheets  it  has  required,  and  at  prices  from  $25  to  $40 
per  ton  under  regular  market  prices.  In  the  month  of 
June,  it  paid  6.25c.  for  blue  annealed  sheets,  8  50c.  for 


galvanized  and  6.50c.  for  Bessemer  black,  all  of  No. 
28  gage,  and  these  prices  will  also  apply  on  July  ship- 
ments. The  Government  has  never  fixed  prices  it  will 
pay  for  sheets,  the  mills  entering  Government  orders  at 
the  above  prices,  which  were  evidently  satisfactory. 
On  the  average,  the  above  prices  are  close  to  $40  per 
ton  less  than  ruling  market  prices  being  charged  to  do- 
mestic consumers.  The  current  demand  for  sheets  is 
heavy,  and  with  the  sold  up  condition  of  the  mills,  de- 
liveries to  domestic  consumers  are  very  slow.  Several 
of  the  larger  sheet  mills  have  been  practically  out  of 
the  market  for  several  months  as  active  sellers,  obliga- 
tions already  on  their  books  taking  practically  all  the 
shefets  they  could  make  over  the  next  three  or  four 
months.  Mill  prices  for  carloads  and  larger  lots  over 
which  premiums  are  sometimes  paid  for  fairly  prompt 
shipment  are  given  on  page  166, 

Tin  Plate. — Much  larger  quantities  of  bright  plate 
are  now  going  forward  to  packers  of  non-perishable 
foods  than  for  several  months.  The  embargo  against 
shipments  of  bright  plate,  except  to  packers  of  perish- 
able foods,  has  been  practically  removed,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  bright  plate  for  packers  of  perishable  foods  this 
summer  and  fall  will  be  ample  to  meet  the  demand.  Tin 
plate  mills  for  months  have  been  making  the  largest 
output  in  their  history,  and  while  packers  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  this  summer  will  be  extremely  busy,  the  tin 
plate  mills  will  be  able  to  supply  the  plate  to  take  care 
of  the  demand.  Not  much  talk  has  been  heard  recently 
of  any  attempt  to  work  one  or  two  turns  in  tin  plate 
mills  on  Sundays,  and  in  view  of  recent  developments  it 
is  not  believed  this  would  be  attempted.  The  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has  started  three  or  four  new 
double  hot  tin  mills  at  its  Farrell  and  Shenango  works, 
and  this  will  very  materially  increase  the  output  of 
plate  of  this  company.  The  inquiry  of  the  Italian  com- 
mission for  100,000  boxes  of  tin  plate  and  the  other  in- 
quiry from  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  for  84,000  boxes  have 
not  been  placed.  It  is  probable  our  Government  will  ask 
that  tin  plate  needed  by  our  allies  will  be  furnished  by 
American  mills,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  is  likely 
England  will  be  a  very  heavy  buyer  of  tin  plate  in  this 
country,  as  it  is  said  tin  plate  mills  in  Wales  are  not 
turning  out  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  regular  output. 
Current  demand  for  tin  plate  is  fairly  active,  and  mills 
are  charging  $11  to  $12  per  base  box  for  primes  for 
shipment  from  stock.  The  new  demand  for  terne  plate 
is  dull,  nominal  prices  being  given  on  page  166. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Mills  report  the  demand  for  re- 
inforcing and  steel  bars  as  very  heavy.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  an  active  buyer  for  some  time  of  all 
sizes,  ranging  from  %  to  %  in.  The  larger  sizes  probably 
are  to  be  used  for  fortifications.  It  is  said  that  rein- 
forcing bars  are  selling  at  4c.  and  higher  at  mill.  The 
current  demand  for  both  iron  and  steel  bars  is  showing 
a  large  falling  off,  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  Government  is  going  to  fix  prices  on  both  Govern- 
ment and  domestic  purchases.  Larger  consumers  are 
supplied  freely  against  contracts,  and  the  output  of  steel 
and  iron  bar  mills  is  well  under  contract  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  year.  Prices  on  iron  and  steel  bars  being 
quoted  by  the  mills  in  carloads  and  larger  lots  to  regu- 
lar domestic  customers  are  given  on  page  166. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — There  are  no  fixed  prices  on 
either  hoops  or  bands.  The  large  consumers  are  covered 
and  most  of  the  new  business  is  in  small  lots  for 
fairly  prompt  delivery.  Steel  hoops  still  range  from 
5%c.  to  6c.  and  steel  bands  from  5c.  to  6c.  at  mill  to 
regular  customers  only.  Small  lots  of  steel  hoops  for 
prompt  .shipment  have  sold  at  7c.  and  higher  and  steel 
bands,  rolled  from  special  steel,  have  sold  at  7.50c.  at 
mill. 

Muck  Bar. — There  is  no  new  demand,  but  $100  per 
ton  could  probably  be  obtained  for  high  grade  muckbar 
made  from  all  pig  iron. 

,Wirc  Rods. — Several  of  the  larger  makers  are  prac- 
tically out  of  the  market  as  sellers.  They  need  their 
entire  output  of  rods  for  regular  trade  and  probably 
part  of  it  for  Government's  needs.  Shipment  of  rods 
to  Canada  on  contracts  made  some  time  ago  are  still 
going  forward.  Lately  several  small  lots  of  soft  Bes- 
semer and  open-hearth  rods  have  been  sold  at  $95  to 
$100  at  maker's  mill.     Rods,  rolled  from  special  quality 
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of  steel  are  sold  all  the  way  from  $110  to  $120,  maker's 
mill.     Prices  on  rods  are  given  in  detail  on  page  166. 

Wire  Products. — It  is  said  the  complications  in  the 
jobbing  trade  over  the  v^'ide  range  in  price  on  wire  and 
wire  nails  for  several  months  are  increasing.  Jobbers 
who  are  paying  on  the  basis  of  $4  for  wire  nails  and 
$4.05  for  bright  basic  wire  are  complaining  that  they 
are  losing  part  of  their  trade  to  competitors  who  have 
been  getting  nails  at  $3.20  and  bright  basic  wire  at 
$3.25  f.o.b.  at  mill,  Pittsburgh.  How  this  confusion  in 
the  trade  will  be  adjusted  is  a  question,  but  it  is  said 
a  movement  has  started  to  try  to  induce  independent 
makers  of  wire  and  wire  nails  to  reduce  their  prices,  in 
order  to  put  their  distributors  on  an  even  basis  with 
competitors.  It  is  said  the  recent  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  41,320  kegs  of  wire  nails,  distributed  among 
the  mills,  has  been  practically  all  filled  and  shipped. 
The  new  demand  for  wire  and  wire  nails  is  only  fairly 
active,  the  trade  not  showing  a  keen  disposition  to  buy, 
in  view  of  the  possible  fixing  of  prices  on  wire  and 
wire  nails  by  the  Government  on  its  own  purchases 
and  to  domestic  consumers  as  well.  The  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  here  is  still  quoting  wire  nails  to 
regular  customers  at  $3.20  per  keg,  and  $3.25  on  bright 
basic  wire  per  100  lb.,  but  has  not  been  actively 
seeking  new  business  for  several  months.  Details  of 
prices  on  wire  and  wire  nails  being  quoted  by  the  inde- 
pendent mills  are  given  on  page  166. 

Shafting. — Makers  report  the  new  demand  only  fair, 
most  consumers  being  covered  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  and  specifications  against  contracts  are  fairly 
active.  The  price  for  shafting  is  firm,  ranging  from 
list  to  10  and  5  per  cent  off,  depending  on  the  quantity 
and  delivery  wanted. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — The  Pennsylvania 
railroad  company  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for 
12,000  kegs  of  spikes  for  delivery  over  the  remainder 
of  this  year.  The  new  demand  has  been  quiet  for 
some  time,  most  roads  being  covered  over  this  year,  and 
specifications  against  contracts  are  only  fairly  active. 
The  new  demand  for  track  bolts  is  reported  to  be  heavy. 
Prices  in  effect  on  railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  are 
given  on  page  166. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Makers  report  the  new 
demand  as  heavier  at  present  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  cold  rolled  strip  steel  trade.  The  Govern- 
ment is  reported  to  have  been  placing  some  fairly 
large  orders.  The  new  demand  from  domestic  users 
is  heavy.  There  is  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers  to  hold  off  placing  orders  until  they  know  defi- 
nitely whether  the  Government  will  fix  prices  on  its 
own  purchases  and  also  those  by  domestic  consumers. 
On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on 
small  current  orders,  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c. 
at  mill.  Terms  are  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for 
cash  in  10  days  when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb. 
or  more. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  new  demand  is  reported  heavy, 
but  output  of  nuts  and  bolts  is  being  materially  cut 
down  by  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  steel  and  labor. 
The  embargo  on  foreign  shipments  will  release  some 
products  that  were  going  abroad.  All  makers  of  nuts 
and  bolts  are  back  in  deliveries  at  least  8  to  10  weeks. 
Discounts  as  adopted  on  April  12  last,  which  give  prices 
to  the  larger  trade  in  carloads  and  larger  lots,  and  over 
which  advances  are  charged  for  small  lots,  are  given 
on  page  166. 

Rivets. — The  new  demand  is  only  fairly  heavy,  most 
large  consumers  being  covered  over  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  and  some  of  the  domestic  trade  is  reported 
holding  back  placing  orders  until  the  Government's 
ivttitude  on  prices  is  more  definitely  known. 

Prices  on  structural  rivets  for  delivery  up  to  Oct  1  only 
are  $5.25  per  100  lb.,  base,  and  on  cone  head  boiler  rivets 
$5.35  base,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Terms  are  30  days 
net,  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Wrought  Pipe. — Some  heavy  Government  orders  for 
iron  and  steel  pipe  are  being  placed,  and  others  are 
likely  to  come  out  in  a  short  time.  The  sub-committee 
on  tubular  products  recently  placed  an  order  for 
400,000  ft.  of  6-in.  steel  pipe  to  be  used  in  laying  water 
lines  for  cantonments  for  National  Guard  encampments. 
It  is  understood  this  heavy  order  was  distributed  among 
seven  or  eight  of  the  leading  steel  pipe  mills,  and  that 


it  was  all  furnished  to  the  Government  within  about  10 
days  from  the  time  the  order  was  distributed.  This 
committee  will  also  shortly  place  about  260,000  ft.  of 
4-in.  steel  or  cast-iron  pipe,  also  to  be  used  in  laying 
water  mains  for  Government  cantonments.  The  com- 
mittee would  prefer  to  have  cast-iron  pipe,  but  may  be 
compelled  to  buy  steel  pipe  owing  to  scarcity  of  supply 
of  the  former.  Other  very  large  Government  contracts 
for  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  expected  to  be  placed  with 
the  mills  in  a  short  time,  and  these  orders  will  be  rolled 
and  shipped  just  as  soon  as  the  mills  can  turn  them  out. 
The  current  demand  for  iron  and  steel  pipe  continues 
heavy,  but  mills  are  sold  up  so  far  ahead  on  lap  weld 
pipe  that  very  little  new  business  can  be  taken,  and 
shipped  out  even  late  this  year.  The  mills  are  con- 
serving as  much  of  their  output  as  they  possibly  can  to 
meet  Government  demands.  None  of  the  mills  has  any 
lapweld  pipe  to  spare  for  this  year,  and  several  of  the 
larger  mills  have  heavy  orders  on  their  books  for  1918 
delivery.  The  demand  for  butt  weld  pipe  is  fairly  heavy, 
and  some  mills  can  promise  shipment  in  12  to  15  weeks 
from  date  of  order.  Discounts  on  steel  pipe  as  adopted 
May  1,  and  on  iron  pipe  as  adopted  by  leading  makers 
on  July  1  are  given  on  page  166. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  sub-committee  on  tubular  prod- 
ucts expects  to  place,  in  a  very  short  time,  contracts  for 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  tubes  for  boilers  to  be 
installed  in  Government  boats,  these  orders  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  mills.  All  the  local  mak- 
ers of  iron  and  steel  tubes  are  furnishing  thousands 
of  feet  of  tubes  to  the  Government  right  along,  prob- 
ably 25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  output  of  one  leading 
maker  going  to  the  Government.  The  domestic  demand 
for  both  iron  and  steel  tubes  is  still  abnormally  heavy, 
but  mills  are  sold  up  for  months  ahead,  and  any  con- 
sumers that  must  have  tubes  fairly  promptly  are  pay- 
ing premiums  of  $20  to  $40  per  ton  or  more  over  regular 
prices  to  get  them.  It  is  said  that  several  of  the  larger 
makers  of  iron  and  steel  tubes  have  their  output  sold 
up  for  more  than  a  year  ahead,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  cheerfully  furnish  as  much  of  their  output  to  the 
Government  promptly  as  it  may  need,  shoving  all  other 
orders  on  their  books  aside.  Nominal  discounts  on  iron 
and  steel  tubes,  as  adopted  Nov.  1,  1916,  but  which 
represent  prices  very  much  below  what  are  actually 
ruling,  are  given  on  page  166. 

Coke. — Last  week  the  supply  of  cars  in  the  coke 
regions  was  estimated  at  about  95  per  cent,  fully  30 
per  cent  more  than  in  any  previous  week  for  many 
months.  In  spite  of  this,  prices  on  prompt  furnace  coke 
in  the  last  three  or  four  days  of  last  week,  and  the  first 
couple  of  days  of  this  week  did  not  decline  more  than 
$1  per  ton.  It  is  hinted,  but  so  far  not  definitely  shown, 
that  prices  on  prompt  furnace  coke  are  being  held  up 
by  artificial  means.  Coke  producers  say  this  is  abso- 
lutely untrue,  and  claim  that  it  is  the  abnormal  demand 
for  prompt  blast  furnace  coke  that  is  holding  prices. 
On  Monday,-  July  16,  there  were  fairly  heavy  sales  of 
prompt  blast  furnace  coke  of  best  grades  at  $12  per  net 
ton,  at  oven.  The  new  demand  is  heavy,  and  the  higher 
grades  of  blast  furnace  coke  are  being  shipped  out  as 
fast  as  the  coke  is  turned  out  on  regular  orders.  Sev- 
eral large  consumers  of  blast  furnace  coke  in  the  two 
valleys  are  paying  prices  ruling  from  day  to  day,  and 
to  several  large  pig-iron  producers,  this  has  run  up 
costs  of  making  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  from  $9  to 
$12  per  ton  higher  than  in  June.  It  is  said  several 
leading  coke  producers  have  been  offered  contracts  by 
furnace  interests  for  delivery  over  last  half  of  this  year 
at  as  high  as  $10  per  net  ton  at  oven,  and  have  promptly 
turned  them  down,  preferring  to  ship  their  coke  to  these 
consumers  and  take  chances  by  fixing  prices  from  day 
to  day.  It  is  the  belief  here  among  some  leading  coke 
producers  that  the  Government  may  step  in  and  fix 
prices  on  coke,  and  for  this  reason  they  say  they  do  not 
care  to  make  contracts.  We  now  quote  best  grades  of 
blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at  $12,  and 
72-hour  foundry  at  $13  per  net  ton  at  oven.  Some  large 
consumers  of  foundry  coke  are  covered  on  contracts  for 
last  half  of  this  year,  made  some  time  ago  at  $10  per 
net  ton  at  oven.  The  Connellsville  Courier  gives  the 
output  of  coke  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville 
region  for  the  week  ending  July  7,  as  349,218  net  tons. 
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a  decrease  over  the  previous  week. of  21,950  tons;  this 
decrease  was  caused  by  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday,  the 
men  not  working  on  that  day,  and  most  of  them  were 
off  for  several  days. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  weak,  due  to  almost 

entire  absence  of  sales  owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  the 

Government's  attitude  as  regards  prices  that  may  be 

fixed  on  scrap.     We  note  a  sale  of  2000  tons  of  heavy 

steel  melting  scrap  at  $38,  delivered,  and  800  tons  of 

low  phosphorus  billets  and  bloom  ends  at  $55,  delivered, 

made  last  week.     We  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh 

and  other  consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight 

rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville.  Follansbee,  Brackenridge. 
Moneshen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $38.00 

No.   1  foundry  cast   $34.00  to  35.00 

Rerolling  rails.  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio    0.;mberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,    Pa 42.00  to  44.00 

Hydraulic  compre.ssed  shset  scrap....  32.00  to  33.00 
Bundled  sheet  scrap,  side's  and  ends, 
f.o.b.    consumer's    mill,    Pittsburgh 

d. strict    25.00  to  26.00 

Bundled   sheet   .stamping  scrap 22  00  to  23.00 

No.   1  railroad  malleable  stock 32.00  to  33.00 

Railroad  grate  bars    16.00  to  17.00 

Low   phosphorus   melting   stock 52.00 

Iron  car  axles   54.00  to  55.00 

Steel  car  axles   56.00  to  57.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel    59.00  to  60.00* 

No.    1   busheling  scrap    27.00  to  29.00 

Machine-shop    turnings    19.00  to  20.00 

Old    carwheels    36.00  to  37.00 

Cast-iron   borings    20.00  to  21.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 47.00  to  49.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought  scrap 41.00  to  42.00 

Heavy  steel  axle   turnings 26.00  to  27.00 

Heavy   breakable  cast  scrap 30.00  to  31.00 

•Shipping  point. 


'  Chicago 

Chicago,  July  16. 

In  every  direction  new  business  is  lighter,  though 
never  before  have  operating  departments  struggled  so 
intensely  to  maintain  an  increased  production.  Large 
interests  reiterate  they  have  no  steel  to  sell,  as  they 
have  for  weeks,  while  now  both  the  pig  iron  and  old 
material  trades  are  dull,  and  the  prices  of  the  latter 
have  slumped.  The  explanation  of  the  more  general 
quiet  is  that  more  consumers  are  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  wait  and  see  what  the  Government  is  going  to  do  in 
the  matter  of  prices.  Makers  of  plates  and  shapes  are 
expecting  at  almost  any  moment  to  be  called  on  for 
large  tonnages  to  be  delivered  at  shipyards  or  fabricat- 
ing shops.  A  great  question  is,  how  rapidly  will  the 
Government  want  deliveries  to  be  made?  Upon  this 
largely  depends  the  extent  to  which  shipments  to  pri- 
vate consumers  will  be  deferred.  As  to  large  quantities 
being  wanted  hurriedly,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Major  General  Goethals  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
loss  of  one  day  in  the  summer  means  a  loss  of  two  days 
later  on.  With  trading  so  nearly  .stationary,  prices 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  halt  in  their  upward  progress, 
and  many  believe  that  the  high  point  has  been  reached. 
In  old  materials  only  are  declines  shown.  The  leading 
wire  interest,  which  has  adhered  to  3.20c.  Pittsburgh 
as  its  base  for  nails  and  wire  products,  has  intimated 
to  jobbers  that  it  considers  3.95c.  a  fair  quotation  for 
them  to  submit  to  their  customers.  Many  jobbers  in 
Chicago  and  other  cities  are  accepting  the  advice;  but 
some  are  not,  and  a  few  say  that  they  cannot  re- 
plenish their  stocks  at  3.20c.,  and  that  they  are  there- 
fore justified  in  asking  more  than  the  price  mentioned. 
The  independent  producers  of  wiro  f)f.,f|iicts  mic  quot- 
ing on  the  basis  of  4c.  for  naii.s 

Pljf  Iron. — The  market  is  (juici  an<l  pr;icLically 
featureless  so  far  as  new  busine.ss  is  concerned.  Fur- 
naces are  being  urged  to  rush  shipments,  although 
many  of  the  requests  are  based  solely  on  the  desire  of 
consumers  to  get  comparatively  low-priced  iron  in  their 
possession.  With  iron,  as  with  so  many  other  prod- 
ucts, activity  is  restrained  by  uncertainty  as  to  how 
far  the  Government  will  take  a  hand  in  fixing  prices. 
Again,  consumers  are  well  covered  for  the  next  few 
months,  and  many  buyers  are  taking  needed  vacations. 
Northern  iron  is  unchanged  at  $55,  furnace,  for  No.  2 
foundry,  basic,  malleable  Bessemer,  etc.  In  Southern 
iron,  the  situation   is  not  much  changed  from  that  of 


last  week,  except  that  the  leading  interest  which  tem- 
porarily withdrew  deliveries  in  the  first  half  of  1918 
is  again  willing  to  sell  that  position.  For  delivery  in 
the  last  half  of  this  year  (all  offers  being  submitted  to 
furnace)  it  probably  would  not  consider  less  than  $50, 
Birmingham,  or  $54,  Chicago,  this  also  being  the  quota- 
tion of  other  makers.  For  first  half  delivery  of  No.  2  X, 
it  would  want  close  to  $50,  Birmingham,  also,  while  for 
the  last  half  of  1918  it  quotes  $48.  It  prefers  to  have 
its  1918  contracts  cover  both  first  and  last  halves. 
Prompt  No.  2  foundry  has  been  taken  at  $50,  Birming- 
ham. For  several  hundred  tons  of  high  grade  8  per 
cent  Southern  silvery  $82.75,  Chicago,  was  paid,  but  sil- 
veries  running  high  in  phosphorus  can  be  had  for  much 
less.  Inquiries  for  charcoal  iron  are  fewer,  but  prices 
are  unchanged.  Transactions  in  low  phosphorus  have 
been  more  limited.  A  Western  producer  has  declined 
to  quote  on  large  quantities  because  of  uncertainties 
attending  manufacture  and  delivery,  but  he  has  made 
some  sales  at  the  equivalent  of  $93,  f.o.b.  cars,  furnace. 
Eastern  makers  of  copper  bearing  low  phosphorus 
quote  $90,  furnace,  or  about  $95,  Chicago.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  are  for  iron  delivered  at  consumers' 
yards,  except  those  for  Northern  foundry,  malleable 
Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which  are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and 
do  not  include  a  switching  charge  averaging  50c.  per 
ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.   1  to  4 ..  $58.00  to  $62.00 
Lake   Superior  charcoal,  Nos.   5  and  6 

and   Scotch    58.00  to  62.00 

Northern  coke   foundry,    No.    1 55.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,   No.    2 55.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.   No.    3 .54.50 

.    Northern  high-phosphorus  foundry 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft 54.00 

Malleable  Bessemer    55.00 

Basic     55.00 

Low-phosphorus     93.00  to  95.00 

Silvery,  8  per  cent : 82.75 

Ferroalloys. — The  situation  is  unchanged  with  80 
per  cent  ferromanganese  at  $400  to  $450,  according  to 
delivery.  A  round  tonnage  of  10  per  cent  Bessemer  fer- 
rosilicon  was  purchased  at  $100,  Jackson  county  (Ohio) 
furnace. 

Plates. — An  Ohio  maker  quotes  lOc,  Pittsburgh,  on 
tank  plates,  narrow  widths  only,  delivery  this  year.  On 
wide  plates — 72  in.  and  over — it  is  out  of  the  market. 
An  Eastern  mill  adheres  to  its  quotation  of  lOc,  Pitts- 
burgh, or  10.189c.,  Chicago.  The  large  local  makers 
are  not  quoting  at  all,  but  are  awaiting  the  details  of 
the  Government  shipbuilding  program.  They  are  ex- 
pecting daily  to  hear  that  they  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish large  quantities  without  delay  to  one  or  more 
points  where  the  material  will  be  fabricated,  prepara- 
tory to  finishing  touches  and  assembly  at  some  of  the 
various  shipyards  which  the  Government  will  virtually 
commandeer.  It  is  understood  that  Major  General 
Goethals  has  announced  that  all  plans  are  completed, 
including  the  plan  of  distributing  work  to  bridge  and 
structural  shops.  When  the  orders  appear,  they  must 
be  given  right  of  way,  and  the  needs  of  private  con- 
sumers sidetracked,  though  to  what  degree  the  latter 
will  be  necessary  is  not  yet  clear.  Should  Lloyds  speci- 
fications be  insisted  on,  it  may  cause  some  delay,  as 
the  physical  tests  are  severe  and  the  limits  narrow,  the 
inspection  being  tedious  and  exacting. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  of  plates  out  of  jobbers' 
stocks,  Sc. 

Structural  Material. — So  far  as  prices  go,  no  change 
can  be  reported.  Quotations  are  obtainable  from  only 
one  source — an  Eastern  mill  which  quotes  6.189c.,  Chi- 
cago, on  limited  lots  and  sizes  for  delivery  in  the  next 
four  or  five  months.  The  car  business  amounts  to  but 
little,  the  only  new  inquiry  being  for  100  composite 
cars  wanted  by  the  Sante  Fe.  Only  three  structural 
propositions  were  placed  in  the  week,  as  follows: 

Oi'vcr  Iron  Mining  Co.,  shnft  sets,  shuttles  and  bearers  for 
"H"  I'abst  Milne  of  Norric-Aurora  group  of  mines  at  Iron- 
wiMid,   Mich.,  223   tons,   to  American  Bridge  Co. 

IlllnolH  Hteel  Co,  structural  and  machine  shop  extensions 
at  Houth  Chicago,  111.,  500  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Hiiiik  of  Italy,  steel  frame  for  bank  building  at  Fresno, 
<*(il.,  ;iOO  Ions,  to  Central   Iron  Works. 

.liibhcrH  <)uote  He.   for  material  out  of  warehouse. 

Bars.— Mild  .steel  bars  continue  to  be  quoted  by  an 
Eastern  mill  at  4.689c.,  Chicago.     Rail  carbon  bars  are 
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unchanged  at  4.25c.  to  4.50c.,  Chicago,  and  are  not  so 
active,  although  their  use  is  somewhat  wider.  Iron 
bars  range  from  4.50c.  to  5c.,  Chicago.  None  of  the 
makers  of  steel  bars  is  pressing  for  business.  Jobbers' 
quotations  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows :  Soft 
steel  bars,  4.50c.  ;  bar  iron,  4.50c.  to  5c.  ;  reinforcing  bars, 
4.50c.,  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  y-i  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Wire  Products. — The  leading  interest  continues  to 
quote  the  3.20c.,  Pittsburgh,  base,  for  wire  nails,  and 
jobbers,  as  a  rule,  quote  3.95c.  Some  of  the  latter, 
however,  ask  4.45c.  and  over.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  principal  producer  is  requesting  its  jobbing  cus- 
tomers to  adhere  to  3.95c.  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un- 
fair for  them  to  ask  more  of  their  customers  in  view 
of  its  adherence  to  the  3.20c.  base.  Some  of  the  jobbers, 
however,  assert  that  they  have  been  unable  to  place 
new  business  at  3.20c.  and  are  asking  where  they  will 
land  when  their  stocks  bought  at  low  prices  are  ex- 
hausted. They  say  that  where  they  have  specified 
justifiable  quantities,  they  have  had  the  amounts  cut 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  who  use  wire 
products  pronounce  the  course  of  the  leading  producer 
to  be  eminently  fair.  The  independent  makers  quote 
on  the  basis  of  4c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  nails.  Their  quota- 
tions to  jobbers,  per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 

Plain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4,189  ;  wire  nails, 
$4,189;  painted  barb  wire,  $4,339;  galvanized  barb  wire. 
$5,039  ;  polished  staples,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  staples,  $5,039  ; 
all  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Little  or  no  business  is 
reported.  An  occasional  carload  of  rails  is  sold  at  pre- 
mium prices,  and  as  stated  last  week  $90  to  $100  has 
been  paid  for  tie  plates.    Prices  are  largely  nominal. 

Quotations  are  as  follows:  Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.25c. 
base;  small  spikes,  4.50c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
5.25c.,  all  in  carloads,  Chicago ;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90  f.o.b. 
mill,  net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38, 
base;  open  hearth,  $40;  light  rails,  25  to  45  lb.,  $65;  16  to  20 
lb.,  $66;  12  lb.,  $67;  8  lb.,  $68;  angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Except  that  makers  are  bending 
every  eflFort  to  fill  orders  in  the  face  of  insufficient  fac- 
tory labor  and  delays  in  getting  material,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  say.  For  prices  and  freight  rates  see  finished 
iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  on  page  166. 

Store  prices  are  as  follows:  Structural  rivets,  5.50c.; 
boiler  rivets,  5.60c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  40-10  ; 
larger  sizes,  35-5;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in.,  40-214; 
larger  sizes,  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $3,  and  hexagon 
$3  off  per  100  lb. ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Sheets. — No.  10  blue  annealed  can  be  had  in  limited 
quantities  at  8.50c.  to  9c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  8.689c.  to 
9.189c.,  Chicago,  and  No.  28  black  at  8.75c.  to  9c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, or  8.939c.  to  9.189c.,  Chicago.  Offerings  of  gal- 
vanized sheets  are  practically  nil,  but  they  probably 
could  be  had  at  10.189c.  to  11.189c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
have  made  no  change. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  9.50c.;  No.  28 
black,  9.50c.;  and  No.  28  galvanized,  lie. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Duluth,  Minn.,  is  about  to  place  900 
tons.  The  United  States  Government  has  placed  100 
tons  with  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Co.  for  delivery  at  Rockford,  111.,  and  more  business  of 
this  character  is  expected,  although  considerable  wooden 
pipe  is  being  used.  Municipal  lettings  are  almost  entire- 
ly absent.    Quotations  are  unchanged. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $68.50;  6  in.  and  larger,  $65.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Consumers  are  showing  almost  no 
disposition  to  buy,  and  dealers,  recognizing  the  unques- 
tioned softness  of  the  market,  are  not  willing  to  force 
sales  inasmuch  as  they  can  do  so  only  by  making  con- 
cessions. Large  consumers  say  they  are  well  supplied 
and  in  a  position  to  stay  out  of  the  market  for  a  time. 
At  the  pace  they  are  going,  however,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  will  be  seeking  some  grades.  It  is  noticea- 
ble that  in  some  of  their  recent  purchases  they  wanted 
fairly  prompt  deliveries.    The  railroads  are  offering  but 


little,  evidently  realizing  that  the  market  has  taken  a 
turn  which  makes  the  time  an  unpropitious  one  to  sell. 
The  Illinois  Central  disposed  of  some  material,  and  mod- 
erate-sized lots  are  offered  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  C.  &  A. 
We  quote  for  delivery  at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vi- 
cinity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old    iron    rails    $44.00  to  $45.00 

Relaying  rails   59.50  to  60.00 

Old   carwheels    35.00  to  36.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 45.25  to  46.25 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 42.00  to  44.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 32.00  to  34.00 

Frogs,    switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  32.00  to  34.00 

Shoveling   steel    30.00  to  32.00 

Steel  axle   turnings 23.50  to  24.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $44.00  to  $44.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 45.00  to  45.50 

Steel  angle  bars    38.00  to  38.50 

Iron  car  axles    46.00  to  47.00 

Steel   car   axles    46.00  to  47.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 37.00  to  38.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 34.00  to  35.00 

Cut   forge    34.00  to  35.00 

Pipes  and  flues    25.00  to  26.00 

No.  1  busheling 27.00  to  28.00 

No.  2  busheling   19.50  to  20.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 41.00  to  42.00 

Steel  springs    41.50  to  42.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..   24.50  to  25.00 

Boiler    punchings    34.50  to  35.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 50.00  to  50.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    19.00  to  19.50 

Cast    borings    17.50  to  18.00 

No.   1  cast  scrap   28.50  to  29.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 18.50  to  19.50 

Grate   bars    22.00  to  23.00 

Brake  shoes    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad    malleable     31.00  to  32.00 

Agricultural    malleable    26.75  to  27.75 

Country  mixed  scrap   16.50  to  17.00 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  July  16. 

Uncertainty  as  to  just  what  the  Government  intends 
to  do  with  regard  to  price  fixing  has  been  a  disturbing 
factor  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  the  past  week. 
Both  buyers  and  sellers  are  holding  off  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  virtually  all  of  the  finished  lines  with 
the  exception  of  plates.  There  is  not  a  single  inquiry 
of  any  size  in  shapes  reported  here  for  the  week,  and 
as  much  as  6^c.  is  being  asked  by  brokers  for  such 
shapes  as  they  may  have  in  stock.  Announcement  by 
General  Goethals  that  one  of  the  new  Government  ship- 
yards would  be  located  in  Philadelphia  is  taken  to  mean 
that  National  City  Bank  interests,  probably  as  repre- 
sented by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Camden, 
will  undertake  to  operate  the  yard  here.  It  has  been 
the  intention  of  the  present  owners  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.  to  increase  its  capacity  materially. 

Pig  Iron. — There  has  been  little  trading  in  pig  iron 
during  the  week,  the  steel-making  irons  in  particular 
being  stagnant.  Despite  this  lack  of  activity,  the  mar- 
ket in  the  foundry  grades  has  been  strong  and  prices 
show  an  advance  over  last  week.  The  top  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  is  now  distinctly  $55.75. 
Virginia  No.  2  X  remains  unchanged  at  $52.50, 
furnace,  and  an  offer  is  made  here  of  Virginia  high 
manganese  irons  in  lots  of  350  to  450  tons  at  prices 
ranging  from  $59.50  to  $63.00,  furnace.  Basic  and  low 
phosphorus  maintain  their  nominal  quotations  of  last 
week.  Quotations  for  standard  brands,  prompt  ship- 
ment, and  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  range  about  thus: 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  X  foundry $54.50  to  $55.75 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  plain 54.00  to  55.25 

Virginia  No.  2  X  foundry 54.25  to  55.25 

Virginia  No.  2  plain 53.75  to  54.75 

Basic    52.00  to  54.00 

Gray  forge   51.00 

Standard  low  phosphorus 90.00 

Coke. — Conditions  are  considerably  easier  in  the 
fuel  market,  and  although  there  is  talk  of  $15  foundry 
coke,  that  figure  seems  to  be  a  little  high  and  spot 
furnace  coke  has  been  down  as  low  as  $12.50  to  $13 
a  ton. 

Ferroalloys.  —  Ferromanganese  shows  no  change 
either  in  demand  or  in  price,  which  holds  at  $450  for 
prompt  and  $425  for  last  quarter.  The  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  inquiry  for 
50  per  cent  ferrosilicon. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Makers  of  bar  iron  and  soft 
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steel  bars  are  showing  an  increasing  disposition  to  take 
on  no  additional  business  except  for  old  customers. 
The  minimuni  on  soft  steel  bars  is  now  4V^c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  a  large  manufacturer  of  bar  iron  is  making 
5c.  his  lowest  price  for  contracts,  with  5^c.  asked  on 
new  inquiries,  no  matter  how  attractive  the  specifica- 
tions. It  is  said  that  the  new  shipbuilding  program 
is  creating  a  heavy  demand  for  galvanized  bars  as  well 
as  ship  spikes. 

Ore  Imports. — Custom-house  reports  show  the  fol- 
lowing receipts  during  June  at  this  port:  Iron  ore,  from 
Cuba,  4500  tons,  valued  at  $22,950;  iron  ore,  from 
Sweden,  17,009  tons,  valued  at  $88,634;  ferromanganese, 
from  England,  500  tons,  valued  at  $51,098. 

Plates. — Export  inquiries  presented  within  the  last 
few  days  have  aggregated  between  45,000  and  50,000 
tons,  but  it  is  understood  that  no  priced  were  quoted. 
Locomotive  builders  have  been  furnishing  heavy  specifi- 
cations to  the  plate  mills  for  new  railroad  equipment, 
and  Government  requisitions  are  calling  for  increas- 
ingly heavy  tonnage.  As  these  receive  precedence,  a 
hardship  is  being  worked  on  the  regular  trade,  for 
civilian  orders  are  taken  with  the  understanding  that 
they  must  yield  in  all  cases  to  Government  needs.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  have  an  order 
accepted  for  shipment  under  11  or  12  months.  Quota- 
tions remain  unchanged  at  10c. ,  Pittsburgh,  for  tank, 
and  12  %c.  for  boat  steel. 

Sheets. — There  is  practically  no  sheet  capacity 
available  among  mills  of  this  district  unless  for  filling 
Government  requirements.  One  very  small  transaction 
which  was  squeezed  in  last  week  by  a  local  maker  was 
taken  on  the  basis  of  8%c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  No.  10  blue 
annealed. 

Old  Materials. — The  scrap  market  is  considerably 
softer  this  week,  but  the  unsettled  feeling  seems  to  have 
a  background  of  confidence  that  there  will  be  a  turn 
for  the  better  perhaps  before  the  week  ends.  Hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  mills  to  purchase  until  the  price- 
fixing  situation  clears  is  no  doubt  a  factor.  After  all, 
the  supply  of  old  materials  seems  to  be  limited,  and  any 
fresh  demand  will  probably  mean  a  hardening  of  prices. 
Prices  per  gross  ton  delivered  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
territory  range  about  thus: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $32.00  to  $33.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 45.00  to  47.00 

Low  phosphorus,  heavy  melting 45.00  to  50.00 

Old  iron  rails 45.00  to  47.50 

Old  car  wheels 35.00  to  38.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 48.00  to  50.00 

No.  1  forge  fire 25.00  to  26.00 

Bundled  sheets 25.00  to  26.00 

No.  2  busheling 16.00  to  18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings* 20.00  to  21.00 

Cast  borings*   20.00  to  21.00 

No.  1  cast 35.00  to  38.00 

Grate  bars 22.00  to  23.00 

Stove  plate    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad  malleable   32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipe  (new 

specifications)     35.00  to  36.00 

•For  blast  furnace  use. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July   17. 

Iron  Ore. — Curtailment  of  operations  at  Lake  Supe- 
rior mines  has  been  necessitated  by  the  car  shortage 
at  lower  Lake  ports.  Boats  are  being  delayed  so  long 
for  unloading  that  a  large  amount  of  ore  has  accumu- 
lated at  upper  Lake  ports,  and  in  some  cases  the  rail- 
roads have  shut  off  on  empty  cars  for  the  mines.  As 
a  result  some  of  the  .steam  shovels  have  been  compelled 
to  stop  and  some  of  the  ore  from  underground  mines 
is  being  placed  on  stock  piles,  Monday  fourteen  large 
ore  boats  were  awaiting  their  turn  for  unloading  at 
the  Pennsylvania  dock  in  Cleveland.  The  last  of  these 
will  be  delayed  nearly  five  days  in  unloading  its  cargo. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows,  delivered  lower  Lake  ports: 
Old  range  Bessemer,  $5,95;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70; 
old  range  non-Bessemer,  $6,20;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer, 
$5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — ^The  market  has  become  very  quiet. 
There  is  some  demand  for  spot  foundry  iron,  but  in 
view  of  possible  price  regulation  by  the  Government 
consumers  are  withholding  inquiry  for  iron  for  future 


delivery.  Prices  generally  are  unchanged.  Foundry 
iron  has  sold  at  a  new  high  price  of  $60  for  No.  2  for 
a  small  lot  for  the  first  half  delivery,  although  the 
usual  Valley  and  Lake  furnace  quotations  range  from 
$55  to  $58.  ,  The  sale  of  one  lot  of  basic  iron  is  re- 
ported at  $55.  Among  new  inquiries  is  one  for  2000 
tons  of  malleable  iron  for  the  last  quarter  and  one  from 
the  Lenoir  Car  Works,  Washington,  for  2400  tons  of  low 
phosph.  iron,  mostly  for  the  first  half.  We  note  the 
sale  of  several  small  lots  of  Virginia  iron  at  $52,  fur- 
nace, for  No.  2,  making  the  delivered  price  in  this  ter- 
ritory lower  than  that  quoted  by  most  of  the  Northern 
Ohio  furnaces.  Southern  iron  is  inactive.  An  Ala- 
bama producer  has  opened  its  books  for  the  last  half 
of  next  year  and  is  quoting  Southern  iron  at  $48,  Bir- 
mingham, for  No.  2  for  all  of  next  year.  The  usual 
quotation  for  this  year  is  $50.  First  half  prices  range 
from  $45  to  $50.  We  quote  f  o.b.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows; 

Bessemer    $57.95  to  $58.95 

Basic    53.30  to  55.30 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 55.30  to  58.30 

Southern  No.  2  foundry 49.00  to  54.00 

Gray  forge   50.95  to  52.95 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 88.62  to  91.62 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace 88.00 

Coke. — The  market  is  weaker.  There  is  some  de- 
mand for  foundry  coke  for  prompt  shipment,  which  is 
quoted  at  $1-3.50  to  $14  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  stand- 
ard Connellsville  makes.  Shipments  are  fairly  good 
and  foundries  are  trying  to  accumulate  stocks.  Some 
have  been  able  to  accumulate  fair  stocks  recently.  Fur- 
nace coke  is  quiet  and  is  quoted  around  $12.50  for 
prompt  shipment. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — With  the  exception  of 
considerable  demand  for  plates  the  market  in  finished 
lines  is  not  active,  new  inquiry  being  confined  largely 
to  small  lots,  some  of  this  being  from  plants  having 
Government  orders.  The  expected  regulation  of  prices 
by  the  Government  is  having  an  effect  on  the  market, 
and  buyers  are  withholding  inquiries  for  steel  for  ex- 
tended delivery.  Plate  mills  are  apparently  showing 
no  disposition  to  force  prices  higher,  and  the  usual  local 
quotation  for  tank  plates  is  10c. ,  Pittsburgh,  which  has 
been  the  recent  minimum  price.  Some  previous  quota- 
tions have  been  made  as  high  as  12c.  One  Cleveland 
mill  is  reported  to  be  taking  plate  contracts  for  the  first 
half  of  next  year  at  9.50c.  An  inquiry  from  France  for 
additional  rails  for  portable  track  has  been  revived.  If 
the  rails  could  be  had  it  is  stated  that  50,000  tons  would 
be  purchased,  but  it  is  expected  that  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  this  tonnage  will  be  available.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  nail  situation  is  that  a  leading  local  job- 
bing house  securing  its  supply  from  the  leading  interest 
which  is  maintaining  the  $3.20  price  is  offering  its 
stock  to  retailers  at  $3.75  per  keg,  while  the  inde- 
pendent mills  are  quoting  wire  nails  at  $4  to  jobbers. 
As  a  result  some  jobbers  are  either  losing  business  or 
are  forced  to  make  sales  below  cost.  The  demand  for 
sheets  continues  fairly  heavy.  One  Valley  mill  is  offer- 
ing sheets  at  8.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  black,  and  10.50c. 
for  galvanized  in  narrow  sizes.  Other  mills  are  asking 
as  high  as  9.25c.  for  black.  Blue  annealed  sheets  are 
quoted  at  8.50c.  to  9c.  for  No.  10.  Hard  steel  bars  are 
firmer,  being  quoted  at  4.25c.  to  4.50c,  at  mill.  Ware- 
house prices  are  5c.  for  steel  bars,  5.25c.  for  structural 
material,  9c.  for  plates,  and  9c.  for  blue  annealed  sheets. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  demand  for  bolts  and 
nuts  is  heavy,  both  in  specifications  on  contracts  and 
current  orders.  The  demand  for  rivets  is  very  active. 
Ship  builders  are  anxious  to  get  under  contract  for 
rivets  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  are  placing 
orders  at  the  regular  price  at  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for 
structural  rivets.  Boiler  rivets  are  maintained  at  5.35c., 
Pittsburgh.  Bolt  and  nut  prices  are  unchanged,  round 
lot  buyers  being  allowed  from  5  to  10  per  cent  discount 
from  regular  discounts,  which  are  as  follows: 

Common  carrl^ige  bolts,  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  throiul,  35  off  ;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer, 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
oft  list;  tappod,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
$1.70  off:  tapp(!d,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
(Inlshtjd  Imxiigon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 
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Old  Material. — The  market  is  dull  and  weak  with 
prices  on  heavy  melting  steel  and  some  other  grades 
fully  $1  a  ton  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Mills  generally 
are  refusing  to  buy,  awaiting  developments  in  Wash- 
ington relating  to  price  regulation.  There  is  some 
activity  between  dealers  who  are  covering  on  recent 
short  sales  and  they  are  having  no  trouble  in  buying  all 
the  material  they  need.  A  sale  of  500  tons  of  heavy 
melting  steel  scrap  is  reported  to  a  Cleveland  mill  at 
$38,  but  some  material  offered  at  the  same  price  did 
not  find  a  purchaser.  The  sale  of  400  tons  of  cast 
scrap  is  reported  at  $32,  a  small  lot  of  busheling  at 
$30  and  800  tons  of  borings  at  $20.  We  quote,  f.o.b. 
Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Per  Gi'oss  Ton 

Steel  rails $38.00  to  $39.00 

Steel   rails,    reroUing 48.00  to  50.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 46.00  to  47.00 

Iron  rails    48.00  to  50.00 

Steel  car  axles 55.00  to  57.50 

Heavy  melting  steel 38.00  to  39.00 

Carwheels    37.00  to  38.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  55.00 

Agricultural   malleable    29.00  to  31.00 

Railroad  malleable    41.00  to  42.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap.  .  . 24.00  to  25.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron    car   axles $55.00  to  $60.00 

Cast  borings    19.50  to  20.50 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  18.50  to  19.50 

No.  1  busheling   28.00  to  29.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 44.00  to  45.00 

No.  1  cast   32.00  to  33.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 22.50  to  23.50 

Stove  plate 21.00  to  22.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  17 — {By  Wire). 
Pig  Iron. — The  midsummer  dullness  has  broken  the 
record  and  the  tonnage  booked  last  week  was  probably 
below  that  of  the  extreme  correspondingly  dull  periods 
of  the  past  few  years.  The  inquiry  is  also  very  much 
curtailed.  Furnace  operators  in  the  South  state  that 
they  have  no  iron  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  slow  in  accepting  business 
for  next  year's  delivery.  The  tendency  of  the  melters 
of  foundry  iron  is  to  hold  off  for  the  time  being  in 
placing  orders  for  future  delivery  and  just  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  there  is  hardly  a  ripple  upon  the  surface. 
The  break  in  scrap  prices  has  not  affected  the  pig-iron 
market  and  the  present  indifference  of  consumers  of 
both  pig  iron  and  scrap  does  not  indicate  that  there  is 
any  affinity  between  the  two  differently  classed  metals 
as  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  Spot  sales  have  been 
limited  to  special  analysis  iron  and  contracting  is  at  a 
standstill,  although  a  few  melters  have  lately  taken 
the  precaution  to  cover  for  a  supply  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  year.  As  usual  in  a  period  of 
this  kind,  odd  lots  of  analysis  iron  are  offered,  but  the 
total  tonnage  is  very  small  and  it  is  not  having  any 
influence  on  prices.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2.90 
from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote, 
f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke.  No.   2  f'dry  and  2  soft.  49.90  to  51.90 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 50.40  to  51.40 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundry 50.00  to  51.00 

Southern  gray  forge 48.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,   8  per  cent  silicon 86.26  to  91.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.   1 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  2 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.    3 55.26  to  56.26 

Southern  Ohio  malleable  Bessemer...  56.26  to  57.26 

Basic,   Northern    56.26  to  57.26 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 56.75  to  57.75 

Southern  carwheel  foundry 48.90  to  49.90 

(By  Mail) 
Finished  Material. — Warehouse  prices  are  unchanged 
and  firm  and  business  generally  is  said  to  be  fairly 
good.  Mill  shipments  on  structural  material  shows 
some  improvement.  There  is  a  growing  scarcity  of 
both  black  and  galvanized  sheets  and  new  business  is 
not  sought  by  the  mills,  while  the  jobbers  are  taking 
care  of  what  sheets  they  have  on  hand,  exerting  care  in 
filling  the  wants  of  their  old  customers.  We  quote  No. 
28  black  sheets  at  8.65c.,  Cincinnati  or  Newport,  Ky., 
and  No.  28  galvanized  at  10.65c.,  although  these  are 
merely  nominal  prices.  The  wholesale  quotation  on 
steel  and  iron  bars  is  5c.  base,  and  twisted  steel  bars, 
5.05c.  Structural  shapes  are  unchanged  at  5.25c.  and 
%-in.   plates   and  heavier,   9%c.     Cold-rolled   shafting 


takes  the  list  price  plus  15  per  cent.  Rivets  V2  in.  and 
larger  with  round  heads  are  quoted  at  5.50c.,  base,  and 
with  cone  heads,  5.60c.  The  small  sized  rivets  in  keg 
lots  are  sold  at  15  per  cent  off  list.  Machine  bolts  %  x 
4  in.  and  smaller  are  unchanged  at  45  per  cent  dis- 
count; larger  and  longer,  30  per  cent  discount.  Files 
50  per  cent  discount,  and  hack  saw  blades  10  per  cent 
discount. 

Coke. — The  situation  has  eased  up  only  in  a  slight 
degree  as  far  as  the  supply  of  spot  coke  is  concerned. 
However,  one  user  of  foundry  coke  was  compelled  to 
purchase  a  small  tonnage  last  week  and  paid  $17  per 
net  ton  at  oven  for  it.  This  coke  was  bought  from  a 
Connellsville  producer.  Other  sales  in  the  same  dis- 
trict for  prompt  shipment  range  from  $14  to  $16.50. 
Contract  figures  on  foundry  coke  are  around  $11  to  $13, 
but  very  few  contracts  are  being  made.  Furnace  coke 
is  at  a  standstill,  although  a  little  is  bought  from 
time  to  time  for  domestic  uses,  and  for  quick  shipment 
it  brings  prices  very  close  to  those  asked  for  foundry 
coke.  In  the  Wise  County  and  Pocahontas  fields,  a  lit- 
tle 72-hr.  coke  might  be  obtained  for  prompt  shipment 
around  $14  to  $15  at  oven,  but  New  River  prices  are 
about  on  the  same  parity  with  those  in  the  Connells- 
ville district. 

Old  MateriaL — The  market  is  in  a  very  much  dis- 
turbed condition  and  prices  have  declined  in  some  in- 
stances as  much  as  $5  per  ton.  Dealers  are  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  unsettled  conditions,  although  some 
of  them  claim  it  may  be  due  to  the  fear  of  Government 
regulation  of  prices.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  wide 
range  in  values  as  reported  by  different  dealers  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  chance  for  the  market  to  reach  a 
sound  level  any  time  soon.  Wrought  scrap  generally 
has  declined  more  heavily  than  cast  iron  or  steel.  The 
following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  at  yards,  southern 
Ohio  and  Cincinnati: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap $20.50  to  $21.00 

Old  iron  rails 35.50  to  36.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 45.50  to  46.00 

Rerolling  steel  rails 39.50  to  40.00 

Heavy    melting  steel   scrap 35.00  to  35.50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 35.00  to  35.50 

Old   carwheels    32.00  to  32.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1   railroad  wrought    $35.00  to  $35.50 

Cast  borings    13.00  to    13.50 

Steel  turnings    13.00  to    13.50 

Railroad    cast    25.00  to    25.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast    25.50  to    26.00 

Burnt   scrap    15.00  to    15.50 

Iron    axles    45.00  to    45.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  Inside) ...  .  37.50  to    38.00 

Pipes    and    flues    18.00  to    18.50 

Malleable    cast    25.00  to    25.50 

Railroad   tank  and  sheet 16.50  to    17.00 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  17 — {By  Wire). — While  in- 
clined to  be  conservative,  Birmingham  iron  makers 
have  not  lowered  prices  for  any  delivery  and  $45  for 
1918  is  the  lowest  price  obtainable.  Spot  remains  at 
$50  and  over.  Iron  for  last  half  of  1917  is  also  held  at 
$50.  The  leading  seller  of  foundry  iron  has  sold  some 
1918  iron  at  $48  and  $50. 

{By  Mail) 
The  second  week  in  July  was  a  listless  one,  the  in- 
quiry and  sales  of  pig  iron  being  both  at  a  low  ebb. 
Optimistic  consumers  seem  to  have  protected  them- 
selves, while  others,  hoping  for  price  recessions  due  to 
Government  process,  appear  content  to  wait.  Small  con- 
sumers who  buy  prompt  iron  are  as  hard  hit  as  ever, 
there  being  nothing  for  them  under  $50.  Car  shortage 
causes  shut-downs  with  some  frequency,  one  maker  last 
week  reporting  a  half  dozen  foundries  shut  down  for 
lack  of  metal.  The  week-end  round-up  of  the  makers 
showed  the  leading  interest  selling  at  $45  and  $46  for 
first  half  of  1918  with  $50  asked  for  1917,  another  in- 
terest selling  at  $45  for  1918  and  out  of  the  1917  mar- 
ket, a  third,  which  made  no  sales,  still  on  the  level  of 
$45  minimum  for  1918  and  $50  for  1917,  the  leading 
foundry  interest  quoting  $52  for  1917,  $50  for  the  first 
half  of  1918  and  $48  for  the  second  half  of  1918  with 
some  sales  made  at  both  the  1918  figures.  Charcoal 
remains  at  a  minimum  of  $55  with  very  little  offered. 
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Spot  furnace  sales  in  small  lots  are  not  selling  below 
$50  unless  for  resale  iron  or  to  a  preferred  regular  cus- 
tomer. Sales  by  brokers  of  prompt  iron  are  at  $50. 
We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  fur- 
naces, for  prompt  delivery: 

No.  1  foundry  and  soft   $50.50  to  $51  50 

No.  2  foundry  and  soft 50.00  to  51.00 

No.    3   foundry. 49.50  to  50.50 

No.    4   foundry 49.25  to  50.25 

Gray   forge    49.00  to  50.00 

Basic     50.00  to  51.00 

Charcoal     55.00  to  56.00 

Steel  Bars. — Steel  bars  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Birm- 
ingham, 4.50c.  to  4.75c.;  iron  bars,  4.20c.  to  4.40c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  Government  requirement  for 
water  pipe  for  army  cantonments  placed  in  Alabama 
plants  is  estimated  at  25,000  tons  and  the  sanitary  pipe 
similarly  placed  at  2500  tons.  Outside  of  this  business, 
all  of  which  is  prompt  shipment,  orders  have  been  in 
small  lots  and  scattered.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b. 
Birmingham  district  furnaces,  as  follows:  4  in.,  $63; 
6  in.  and  upwards,  $60,  with  $1  added  for  gas  pipe  and 
special  lengths. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  operators  come  near  realizing 
on  the  maximum  prices  tentatively  agreed  upon  with 
the  Government,  $3  to  $4  per  ton,  f.o.b.  mines  with  high 
grades  of  blacksmithing  coal  coming  higher.  The  out- 
put is  limited  only  by  car  shortage  and  indisposition  of 
miners  to  work  full  time  owing  to  high  wages,  etc.  The 
demand  for  standard  beehive  foundry  coke  from  the 
Pacific  coast  is  stronger  than  ever  known,  some  dealers 
report,  and  large  contracts  for  as  much  as  a  year  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  $11.50  to  $12.50.  Spot  foun- 
dry averages  around  $15  with  some  as  high  as  $17. 

Old  Material. — Scrap  is  depressed.  A  large  tonnage 
is  offering,  but  there  is  slow  taking.  The  tremendous 
business  done  three  weeks  ago  when  the  Southern  scrap 
market  went  on  a  veritable  boom  is  part  cause  of  the 
present  slump.  We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Birm- 
ingham dealers'  yards,  as  follows; 

Old  steel  axles $50.00  to  $51.00 

Old  steel  rails 30.00  to  31.50 

No.  1  wrought 35.00  to  36.00 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel 24.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 26.00  to  27.00 

Carwheels    27.00  to  29.00 

Tram  carwheels 25.00  to  26.00 

Stove  plate  and  light 19.00  to  20.00 

Turnings     13.00  to  14.00 


St.  Louis 

i  St.  Louis,  July  16. 

Pig  Iron. — Uncertainty  caused  by  the  doubt  as  to 
the  Government's  action  in  relation  to  prices  is  having 
its  effect  on  the  market  at  this  point,  both  as  to  buy- 
ing and  selling.  With  a  prospect  of  regulation  of 
prices  there  is  less  disposition  to  make  contracts  for 
the  distant  future  and  as  furnaces  have  nothing  for 
prompt  or  early  delivery,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  do 
business  at  present  on  any  large  scale  at  least.  The 
melters  in  this  territory  are  covered  for  possibly  50 
per  cent  of  their  requirements  for  the  first  half  of  1918, 
which  means  that  there  is  more  buying  to  be  done 
whenever  it  becomes  possible  to  do  so  with  any  safety 
as  to  prices.  While  representatives  are  uncertain,  the 
furnaces  seem  in  much  the  same  condition,  as  advices 
from  the  South  making  $48  the  price  for  first  half  have 
been  changed  to  $50  and  then  everything  withdrawn 
almost  on  the  same  day.  On  some  Southern  pig  iron 
brands  as  high  as  $55,  furnace,  is  being  asked,  but  $48, 
Birmingham,  is  about  the  price  for  No.  2  Southern 
foundry  for  first  half  at  present.  No.  2  X,  Chicago,  is 
held  at  $55  and  No,  2  Northern  at  $55  to  $56  Ironton. 
Sales  during  the  week  totaled  possibly  2000  tons,  most- 
ly for  fir.st  half  delivery,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
inquiries  would  undoubtedly  appear,  if  there  were  any 
prospect  of  doing  business.  One  inquiry  for  5000  tons 
of  basic  for  export  is  in  the  market,  but  has  not  been 
closed,  though  the  local  furnace  is  figuring  on  it. 

Coke. — Coke  is  a  little  easier  in  this  market  for 
the  moment  with  spot  beehive  foundry  grades  at  $14  to 
$16  per  ton  at  oven  for  small  lots.  No  contract  coke 
is  obtainable  and  furnace  coke  is  held  higher  than 
foundry.  The  local  by-product  plant  contracted  dur- 
ing the  week  to  deliver  10,000  tons  during  the  coming 
year,   beginning   in    August,   1917,   but   the   price   was 


withheld.  It  is  understood,  however,  to  be  not  far  from 
$12  at  the  oven.  It  goes  to  the  Aluminum  company  for 
its  East  St.  Louis  plant. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Finished  products  show 
the  same  state  of  affairs  which  has  existed  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  with  no  contracts  possible  and  de- 
liveries worse  than  ever  with  no  prospect  of  improve- 
ment. The  only  new  sale  during  the  week  was  of  600 
tons  of  70-lb.  steel  rails,  standard  section,  to  a  South- 
western road  out  of  stock.  The  price  was  not  given. 
For  material  out  of  warehouse  stock,  delivery  being 
fairly  good,  we  quote  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.; 
iron  bars,  4.50c.;  structural  material,  5.05c.;  tank  plates, 
8.05c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  9.55c.;  No.  28  black 
sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  9.85c.;  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets,  black  sheet  gage,  11.25c. 

Old  Material. — In  the  scrap  market  there  has  been  a 
continuance  of  the  uncertain  conditions  which  have 
made  it  anybody's  guess  as  to  prices  or  as  to  what 
the  market  would  do  next.  In  consequence,  there  has 
been  very  little  disposition  to  buy  and  none  to  sell 
while  the  status  of  old  material  was  so  indefinite.  As 
a  result  of  the  lack  of  transactions,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  quotations  which  can  really  be  regarded  as  "the 
market."  Rather  they  are  estimates  of  values  and  one 
man's  estimates  are  as  good  as  another's.  The  rail- 
roads are  not  offering  much  of  anything  and  they  are 
not  in  possession  of  cars  to  load  with  scrap  if  they  did. 
With  the  market  in  the  noted  state  of  dilapidation  we 
quote  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  customers'  works,  St.  Louis 
industrial  district,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old  iron  rails   $40.00  to  $41.00 

Old   steel  rails,   re-rolling 42.00  to  43.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 39.00  to  40.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject to  inspection 50.00  to  51.00 

Old  carwheels    34.00  to  34.50 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    38.00  to  38.50 

Heavy    shoveling    steel 34.00  to  34.50 

Ordinary   shoveling  steel 32.50  to  33.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart.   38.00  to  38.50 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 23.00  to  23.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars    $37.00  to  $38.00 

Steel  angle  bars    37.50  to  38.50 

Iron  car  axles    T .  .  .    51.00  to  52.00 

Steel  car  axles 49.00  to  49.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....    41.50  to  42.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    36.50  to  37.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought    34.00  to  34.50 

Railroad  springs    32.50  to  33.00 

Steel   couplers   and   knuckles    41.00  to  41.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth  inside,  42  in. 

and  over    46.00  to  46.50 

No.   1   dealers  forge    32.00  to  33.00 

Cast  iron  borings    18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    busheling    28.00  to  28.50 

No.  1  boilers  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.    20.50  to  21.00 

No.   1  railroad  cast  scrap   25.50  to  26.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad    malleable     29.00  to  29.50 

Agricultural    malleable    24.00  to  24.50 

Pipes  and  flues    23.00  to  23.50 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.    20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad  grate  bars   18.50  to  19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    19.00  to  19.50 

Country  mixed  scrap    17.00  to  18.00 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  July  10. 
The  extraordinary  situation  existing  in  this  market 
has  been  further  accentuated  by  the  Presidential  em- 
bargo, made  public  July  9.  Representatives  of  Eastern 
mills  and  exporters  are  awaiting  eagerly  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  license  clause,  and  that  relating  to  struc- 
tural steel.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  deliveries 
from  Eastern  mills  to  the  Orient  on  orders  via  San 
Francisco  within  60  days.  The  specific  intentions  of 
the  President  will,  no  doubt,  be  fully  expressed  shortly, 
and  the  exporters'  doubts  dissipated.  Opinion  is  sharply 
divided  here  as  to  the  influence  exercised  on  the  prices 
of  steel  products  by  the  embargo  on  exports,  but  repre- 
sentatives of  the  large  Eastern  corporations  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  tremendous  domestic  demand  will  not 
admit  of  any  slump  in  prices,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  very 
material  reduction.  However,  the  tincertainty  over  the 
outcome  bears  heavily  on  this  market,  and  some  of  the 
Eastern  mills'  representatives  decline  to  make  quota- 
tions for  the  present.  The  railroads  have  been  forced 
by  circum.stances  to  come  into  the  market  for  new  equip- 
ment, and  their  demands  are  heavy  and  insistent.     A 
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light  railroad  of  12  miles  is  planned  for  the  great  army 
cantonment  to  be  constructed  at  Palo  Alto,  some  25 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Both  Army  and  Navy 
departments  are  hampered  in  their  building  and  repair 
work  by  the  lack  of  material,  in  some  instances  having 
to  accept  quotations  previously  refused.  Export  orders 
from  the  West  coast  of  South  America  and  Japan  have 
been  arriving  very  freely  of  late,  but  in  the  present 
unsettled  condition  of  affairs  relating  to  the  steel  mar- 
ket generally  they  cannot  be  filled  satisfactorily. 

Bars. — Due  either  to  the  deficiency  in  supplies  of 
bars  or  the  abnormal  prices,  builders  of  concrete  struc- 
tures are  using,  in  many  buildings,  reinforced  concrete 
lintels  and  beams,  which  they  find  a  fair  substitute. 
Local  mills  are  quoting  merchant  bars  on  a  basis  of 
4.25c.  for  carload  lots.  Jobbers'  quotations  are,  for 
steel  rounds  and  squares,  a  base  price  of  6c.;  for  flats, 
%  to  1  in.  thick  and  1  to  6  in.  wide,  6c.;  under  1  in. 
wide,  7c.;  over  1  in.  thick,  7c.  Refined  iron  bars  are 
quoted  at  5.90c.  There  is  more  than  a  normal  inquiry 
for  twisted  steel  bars,  which  jobbers  are  ready  to  furnish 
in  stock  lengths  at  a  base  price  of  6c. 

Structural  Material. — The  demand  for  structural 
material,  other  than  that  used  in  shipbuilding,  is  brisk 
from  the  interior  of  California,  where  a  good  deal  of 
public  improvement  and  private  construction  is  in 
progress.  Many  who  have  been  holding  back  on  ac- 
count of  war  conditions  are  again  in  the  market  and 
eager  for  supplies.  The  War  and  Navy  departments 
of  the  United  States  Government  will  use  considerable 
material  in  the  erection  of  cantonments  and  other 
buildings.  Structural  shapes  are  being  quoted  at  a 
base  price  of  6c.  f.o.b.  mill,  but  very  little  is  available 
for  immediate  use. 

Plates. — The  demand  for  shit  plates  is  immense  and 
increasing.  Three  new  shipbuilding  yards  are  in  the 
process  of  equipment  on  .,iie  Oakland  and  Alameda 
shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Orders  from  Japan  are 
arriving  by  every  mail,  but  exporters  hesitate  to  fill 
these  until  the  intent  of  the  60  days'  export  license  of 
the  President's  embargo  proclamation  has  been  inter- 
preted. Independent  mills  quote  as  follows:  Lloyds 
hull  plates,  on  a  base  of  12c.  f.o.b.  mill;  tank  plates, 
lie.  f.o.b.  mill,  though  one  mill  quotes  tank  plates  on  a 
base  of  10.75c.  f.o.b.  cars.  Pacific  Coast  points,  for 
export,  for  October,  November  and  December  delivery. 

Sheets. — The  same  cry  for  sheets  is  heard  to-day 
as  in  the  closing  days  of  last  month,  and  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  satisfy  customers.  In  many 
instances  the  mills  have  to  refuse  new  business  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  doling  out  sufficient  stock  to  carry 
their  old  customers.  Jobbers  quote  an  advanced  base 
price  of  12.74c.  on  26-gage  flat,  but  in  view  of  the 
strong  market  are  not  inclined  to  render  flrm  quotations 
on  other  lines. 

Wrought  Pipe. — Government  needs  for  pipe  are 
extremely  hard  to  satisfy,  and  this  leaves  private  con- 
cerns and  municipalities  with  scarcely  enough  wrought 
pipe  to  complete  work  already  begun.  Jobbers  will  giviv 
no  guarantee  as  to  delivery  except  for  stock  sizes. 
Anticipating  some  relaxation  of  the  rigid  attitude  of  the 
Federal  authorities  toward  further  oil  development,  oil 
producers  are  planning  boring  more  wells  to  supply 
the  market,  which  is  in  a  perilous  situation  owing  to 
the  depletion  of  reserve  stocks  required  to  satisfy  the 
actual  necessities  of  power  plants  and  transportation 
companies.  Inquiries  for  oil  pipe  are,  therefore,  on  the 
increase. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  only  buyers  in  this  market  at 
the  present  time  are  water  companies  and  a  few  private 
concerns.  The  City  of  Sacramento  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  690  tons  of  water  mains  in  6  and  8-in.  sizes 
at  a  price  of  $70  delivered.  The  present  base  price  of 
6-in.  pipe  or  larger  as  quoted  by  Eastern  representa- 
tives here  is  $60;  for  4-in.  pipe,  $63. 

Pig  Iron. — Some  concerns  here  which  had  made  con- 
tracts up  to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  con- 
sidered themselves  fortunate  in  having  their  needs 
taken  care  of,  but  since  the  embargo  has  been  pro- 
mulgated they  are  feeling  anxious  lest  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  pig  iron   should  follow.     Quotations   are  not 


readily  established.     Some  orders  have  been  taken  at 
$49  to  $50  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Birmingham. 

Coke. — Foundries  are  being  supplied  on  orders  given 
six  months  or  more  ago;  and  so  barren  is  the  coke 
market  here  that  concerns  which  contracted  for  coke 
to  June,  1918,  are  considered  fortunate.  Most  holders 
have  sold  up  to  their  capacity,  and  refuse  to  book 
further  orders.  Latest  prices  paid  by  foundries  range 
from  $28  to  $30.  per  ton  for  Missouri  coke.  Some  coke 
of  lower  grade  is  arriving  from  Puget  Sound. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  almost  bare  of  heavy 
melting  scrap,  and  future  conditions  look  serious.  All 
scrap  available  for  export  has  been  sent  to  Japan. 
Good  heavy  scrap  is  selling  for  $25  to  $28  per  ton,  while 
light  scrap  readily  sells  at  $18  to  $22,  these  prices  hav- 
ing been  paid  by  foundries  within  the  last  few  days. 
One  reason  for  the  dearth  of  scrap  in  this  market  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1916,  5680  tons  were  exported  to  the  Orient,  and  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1917,  2228  tons  were  shipped  in 
the  same  direction. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July  16. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  not  as  active,  from  the 
buyer's  standpoint,  as  for  a  week  or  so  past.  Inquiry 
keeps  up,  but  orders  are  very  light — not  exceeding  3000 
tons  for  the  week — because  furnaces  have  very  little 
iron  to  dispose  of.  Only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  in- 
quiry received  is  being  quoted  on  owing  to  lack  of  suffi- 
cient untaken  output.  Furnaces,  as  a  rule,  are  not  de- 
sirous of  quoting  on  extended  future  commitments. 
Practically  all  of  1917  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
first  half  1918  product  is  already  taken  up.  The  inquiry 
for  15,000  tons  of  pig  iron  from  a  large  electric  in- 
terest which  has  been  before  the  market  recently  has 
not  yet  been  placed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  this  market, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned.  Charcoal  iron  for  this  year's 
delivery  is  also  very  scarce.  Prices  have  varied  but 
slightly  from  last  week's  quotations,  but  such  changes 
as  are  noted  show  an  upward  trend  notwithstanding  the 
drop  in  the  price  of  coke.  As  reported  last  week,  there 
is  only  a  narrow  margin  of  unsold  1917  iron  remaining 
in  the  market,  and  such  small  tonnages  as  are  obtain- 
able have  a  price  range  of  $55  to  $58  per  ton  at  fur- 
nace, according  to  grade.  For  first  quarter  and  first 
half  of  1918,  we  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

High   silicon    irons $55.00  to  $56.00 

No.   1   foundry    54.00  to  55.00 

No.    2   X   foundry    53.00  to  55.00 

No.    2    plain    52.00  to  54.00 

No.   3  foundry   51.00  to  53.00 

Gray    forge    51.00  to  53.00 

Malleable     53.00  to  55.00 

Basic    53.00  to  55.00 

I^ake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  55.00  to  60.00' 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  waiting  policy  which 
has  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  market  for  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  as  regards  bars,  shapes  and  plates,  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  occasional  inquiries  for  struc- 
tural material  and  plates  from  ship-building  companies. 
Large  inquiry  for  sheets  is  noted  and  prices  are  firmly 
held  at  8%c.  for  blue  annealed,  9c.  for  black  and  lO^^c. 
for  galvanized.  Wrought  pipe  is  also  in  strong  demand, 
but  scarce.  Standard  railroad  spikes  advanced  further 
during  the  week,  and  on  small  tonnage  orders  for  im- 
mediate shipment  5V4C.  to  5i/^c.  is  easily  obtained,  as 
mills  are  well  sold  up.  The  Hennessey-Mann  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, has  the  contract  for  fabricating  and  erecting  steel 
for  the  North  Division  Street  transformer  station  for  the 
International  Railway  Co.,  Buffalo,  about  100  tons,  and 
bids  are  soon  to  be  taken  for  steel  for  the  transformer 
station  for  the  International  Railway  Co.  at  Hertel 
Avenue  and  Military  Road,  Buffalo,  requiring  a  similar 
amount.  The  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  re- 
ceived the  contract  for  additional  work  on  plant  exten- 
sion for  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  requiring 
about  200  tons  of  structural  steel. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  quiet,  with  very  little 
buying  movement  under  way  at  the  present  time,  and 
no  short  sales  are  being  made.     Embargoes  at  one  of 
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the  large  consuming  points  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
have  been  a  means  of  diverting  scrap  shipments  to  other 
points,  with  a  tendency  toward  a  weakening  in  prices. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  general  lull  in  buying  usual 
to  the  mid-summer  weeks,  has  caused  prices  to  sag 
somewhat  for  many  commodities  on  the  list,  but  there 
is  no  surplus  of  scrap  material  available,  and  on  this 
account  prices  are  not  likely  to  go  much  lower  during 
this  period  of  rest  in  the  market.  A  new  buying  move- 
ment, due  when  final  action  by  the  Government  results 
in  placing  orders  for  war  requirements,  may,  it  is 
thought,  again  send  prices  to  a  higher  level.  We  quote 
dealers'  asking  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as 
follows: 

Heavy   melting  steel    $36.00  to  $38.00 

Low  phosphorus    50.00  to  55.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought    48.00  to  50.00 

No.   1   railroad  and  machinery  cast.  .  32.00  to  33.00 

Iron  axles 55.00  to  60.00 

Steel  axles    55.00  to  60.00 

Car    wheels    37.00  to  38.00 

Railroad  malleable 33.00  to  35.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    20.00  to  21.00 

Heavy    axle   turnings    28.00  to  29.00 

Clean  cut  borings 21.00  to  22.00 

Iron   rails    45.00  to  46.00 

Locomotive    grate    bars    22.00  to  23.00 

Stove    plate    22.00  to  23.00 

"Wrought    pipe     33.00  to  34.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 33.00  to  34.00 

No.  2  busheling  scrap   21.00  to  22.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap    22.00  to  23.00 


British  Steel  Market 


Pig  Iron  and  Tin  Plates  Firm — Ferromanganese 
Strong — American  Wire  Rods  High 

{Bij  Cable) 
London,  England,  July  17. 
The  pig-iron  market  is  generally  firm  with  a  heavy 
demand  for  hematite  iron.  Cleveland  basic  iron  has 
been  officially  fixed  at  97s.  6d.  For  American  wire  rods 
£28  has  been  paid  c.i.f.,  third  quarter,  with  parcels 
afloat  quoted  as  worth  £30.  Tin  plates  are  firm  and 
sellers  are  scarce.  Ferromanganese  is  strong  and 
nominally  unchanged.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales, 
35s.  6d. 

Black  sheets,  £21  5s. 
Ferromanganese,  £45  nominal. 
Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,  £35  upward 


New  York 

New  York,  July  17. 
Pig  Iron. — The  dullness  in  the  pig-iron  market  noticed 
last  week  is  more  pronounced  this  week,  and  rumors 
of  resale  iron  being  offered  are  current.  Virginia  sell- 
ers have  disposed  of  limited  tonnages  at  $52.50,  fur- 
nace, for  this  year  and  at  $50  and  higher  prices  for  the 
fir.st  half  of  next  year.  Some  sales  of  No.  2  X  eastern 
Pennsylvania  iron  have  been  made  at  $55.75,  tidewater, 
for  this  year  and  $53.75  for  next  year.  The  only  sale 
of  any  considerable  tonnage  announced  is  2000  tons  of 
low  phosphorus  to  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  for 
the  la.st  half  of  this  year  at  a  price  not  announced.  The 
inquiry  for  500  tons  per  month  for  the  last  quarter  of 
this  year  and  the  first  half  of  next  year  of  high  silicon 
iron  for  export,  has  not  been  satisfied,  as  the  firm  hav- 
ing the  inquiry  has  not  been  able  to  buy  the  iron.  New 
inquiries  for  5000  tons  of  foundry  and  5000  tons  of 
basic  for  export  have  appeared.  We  quote,  tidewater, 
for  prompt  delivery  a.s  follow.s: 

No.   1   foundry.  .  .$54.25  to  $56.25 

No.    2    X ..    53.75  to    55.75 

No.    2    plain 68.25  to    65.25 

Houthtrrn  No.  1  foundry 64.76 

Houthern  No.  2  foundry  and  noft 64,35 

Structural  Matfrial. — The  market  is  a  little  more 
active,  with  more  incjuiricH  and  contract  lettings  than 
in  some  time,  but  Govc-rnment  work  continues  to  pre- 
dominate. One  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  pres- 
ent conditions  have  interfered  with  the  bookings  of 
new  orders  is  afforded  by  the  June  report  of  the 
Bridge  Builders  and  Structural  Society,  which  shows 
that  only  47%  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  bridge 


and  structural  shops  of  the  country  was  contracted  for 
in  that  month.  This  is  estimated  to  mean  contracts 
amounting  to  85,800  tons,  which  compares  with  99,300 
tons  in  June,  1916.  It  is  the  smallest  total  in  any 
month  since  July,  1916,  when  the  estimated  total  was 
81,800  tons.  New  Government  projects  on  which  bids 
have  been  asked  are  the  following:  600  tons  for  a  key 
bridge  over  the  Potomac  River;  400  tons  for  remodel- 
ing four  buildings  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal;  280 
tons  for  two  coal  handling  bridges  at  the  Norfolk  and 
League  Island  navy  yards,  respectively;  140  tons  for 
a  garage  and  stable  at  the  League  Island  navy  yard. 
Other  inquiries  outside  of  Government  work  are:  The 
Boston  Elevated  Railroads  wants  400  tons  for  delivery 
Sept.  10;  the  Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Co.,  320  tons  for 
an  ore  handling  bridge  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
300  to  400  tons  for  several  small  bridges.  The  most 
recent  Government  contracts  embrace  the  following: 
The  American  Bridge  Co.  has  taken  270  tons  for 
seven  small  magazine  buildings  at  Fort  Mifflin,  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  remainder  of  the  forty  odd  build- 
ings have  been  taken  by  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 
and  other  fabricators;  the  Virginia  Bridge  Co.  has 
taken  600  tons  for  the  erection  shop  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  and  Bethlehem  sections  will  be 
used;  for  the  1000  tons  for  the  hangers  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  will  furnish  840  tons 
and  the  Richmond  Steel  Co.  150  tons;  the  low  bidder 
for  the  2400  tons  for  the  new  projectile  plant  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  Warren  Moore  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  no  award  has  been  made;  the  Staten  Island 
Shipbuilding  Co.  has  awarded  200  tons  for  a  small 
building,  but  the  600  tons .  for  a  new  machine  shop 
has  not  been  settled.  Industrial  contracts  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  recently  awarded  are  as  follows:  The  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Co.  has  taken  400  tons  for  pier  sheds  in 
Brooklyn  for  Post  &  McCord,  1167  tons  for  a  con- 
veying gallery  for  the  New  York  Northern  Central 
Railroad  and  500  tons  for  the  Lawrence  Street  sub- 
way station,  Brooklyn;  the  Ferguson  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.  has  taken  125  tons  for  an  engine  house  and  signal 
tower  at  its  Gardenville  yards;  the  Berber  Engineering 
Co.  has  taken  1000  tons  for  an  office  building  at 
Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia;  the  Bel- 
mont Iron  Works  has  taken  1200  tons  for  plant  ex- 
tension of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  at  Palmerton,  Pa., 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  awarded  600  to  700 
tons  to  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Co.  and  other  fabricators 
for  small  bridges.  It  is  reported  that  the  low  bidder  on 
the  second  call  for  bids  for  the  2500  tons  for  the 
Philadelphia  public  library  is  John  Gill  &  Sons  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  An  unofficial  statement  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  no  award  will  be  made  for  the  3800  tons  for 
the  Culver  Line  in  Brooklyn  for  the  Public  Service 
Commission  on  which  the  American  Bridge  Co.  was 
the  only  bidder.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill 
at  4.669c.  to  5.169c.,  New  York,  the  lower  price  in  three 
to  four  months  and  the  higher  for  small  lots  in  earlier 
deliveries.  Shipments  from  warehouses  are  5.25c.  per 
pound.    New   York. 

Plates — Because  of  the  uncertainty  over  the  outcome 
of  the  price-fixing  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  lack  of  a  settlement  of  the  ship 
controversy,  the  domestic  plate  market  is  in  a  waiting 
attitude.  Domestic  business  is  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
character,  but  demand  for  export,  especially  to  Japan, 
continues  strong  and  prices  for  export  are  higher  than 
a  week  ago.  The  uncertainty  which  existed  as  to  how 
far  the  mills  would  be  affected  by  Government  control 
of  exports  has  largely  been  dispelled,  and  a  new  crop 
of  export  inquiries  has  come  out.  China  and  Italy 
are  in  the  market  for  finished  steel,  as  well  as  Japan, 
whose  requirements  of  plates  and  shapes  are  said  to 
total  very  large  tonnages.  The  Japanese  Commission 
which  is  now  reported  to  be  on  its  way  to  this  coun- 
try, will,  it  is  said,  ask  our  Government  to  permit  un- 
restricted shipment  of  ship  plates  and  shapes  to  Japan. 
At  present,  considerable  tonnages  which  were  ready 
for  shipment  on  July  15,  when  the  export  embargo 
went  into  effect,  are  awaiting  acceptance  by  the  rail- 
roads, which  decline  to  undertake  their  transportation 
until  the  Exports  Council  at  Washington  has  granted 
licenses.  It  is  evident  that  our  shipping  program  will  not 
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absorb  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  plate 
mills,  hence  the  mills  are  now  opening  their  books 
more  freely  for  contracts  with  deliveries  at  their  own 
convenience.  Five  thousand  tons  of  ship  plates  were 
sold  for  export  at  11.50c.,  but  the  quotations  more 
often  heard  are  12c.  and  12.50c.,  though  relatively 
small  lots  of  ship  plates  are  being  sold,  as  these  are 
being  reserved  for  our  own  Government.  Tank  plates 
for  export  have  been  sold  at  10.50c.  and  lie.  One 
concern  is  said  to  have  refused  a  firm  offer  of  10.50c., 
and  later  accepted  lie.  Some  of  the  mills  are  not 
quoting,  but  will  consider  offers  from  buyers.  It  is 
still  possible  to  obtain  tank  plates,  particularly  re-sale 
lots,  at  10c. ,  but  this  price  is  fast  disappearing.  How- 
ever, many  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  top  of  the 
wave  has  been  reached  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 
Contracts  for  cars  have  been  recently  placed,  but  it  is 
probable  that  further  business  will  await  the  outcome 
of  the  price-fixing  investigation.  The  Union  Railroad 
has  ordered  1500  70-ton  hopper  cars  for  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  from  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  building  2225  cars  at  its 
Altoona,  Pa.,  shops.  The  Erie  Railroad  is  having  500 
cars,  gondola  and  box,  repaired  by  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.  The  National  Steel  Car  Co.  will 
build  1000  steel  cars  for  the  Canadian  Government. 
The  South  Buffalo  Railroad  has  300  steel  hopper  cars 
under  negotiation.  On  mill  shipments  of  universal  and 
tank  plates  the  price  is  10.169c.,  New  York,  and  ship 
plates,  12.169c.,  New  York.  Plates  out  of  store  are 
9c.  to  lOc,  New  York. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Mills  are  showing  more  of  an 
inclination  to  quote  on  steel  bars  for  shipment  at  mill 
convenience,  the  price  on  such  contracts  being  about 
4.50c.,  while  on  prompt  delivery  5c.  to  5.50c.  is  asked. 
The  bar  iron  market  is  stronger,  and  4.75c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, represents  about  the  minimum  at  which  sales 
are  now  being  made,  while  5c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  more 
often  quoted.  Sales  at  4.75c.  are  for  fourth-quarter 
delivery.  We  quote  steel  bars  in  mill  shipments  at 
4.669c.  to  5.669c.,  New  York,  and  bar  iron  at  4.919c.  to 
5.169c.,  New  York.  From  New  York  district  ware- 
houses steel  bars  are  sold  at  5.25c.  and  bar  iron  at 
4.75c.  to  5c. 

Ferromanganese. — Further  submarine  sinkings  are 
reported  of  vessels  containing  ferromanganese.  In  the 
last  30  days  three  ships,  the  Haverford,  the  Sylvanian 
and  the  Dromore,  have  been  reported  as  sunk  and  each 
one  of  these  had  consignments  of  ferromanganese  to 
various  representatives  in  this  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  with  the  1000  tons  reported  lost  early  in  June  with 
the  sinking  of  the  Southland,  the  total  alloy  that  has 
gone  down  is  somewhere  between  2000  and  2200  tons, 
most  if  not  all  of  it  in  June.  When  the  receipt  of  every 
ton  is  so  important  to  the  American  steel  industry  at 
the  present  time,  the  loss  of  such  a  tonnage  is  serious. 
Indications  are  that  receipts  in  June  will  exceed  in 
spite  of  this  the  total  in  May  of  a  little  over  2000  tons, 
but  it  will  probably  fall  considerably  short  of  the  6000 
tons  per  month  necessary  to  maintain  the  supplies  esti- 
mated as  necessary  for  the  steel  industry  each  month. 
Quotations  for  the  domestic  alloy  seem  more  clearly 
defined  this  week  than  for  some  little  time.  While 
demand  is  not  active  and  while  sales  are  few,  quotations 
are  generally  $400  for  early  delivery,  $375  for  the  last 
quarter  and  $350  for  the  first  half  of  next  year,  makers' 
works.  A  sale  is  reported  of  300  tons  for  early  delivery 
at  $400.  The  British  alloy  is  extremely  scarce  and  most 
makers  are  sold  as  far  ahead  as  July  1,  1918,  with  book- 
ings probably  up  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  deliver. 
A  sale  of  one  carload  of  British  ferromanganese  for 
shipment  in  November  is  recorded  at  $400,  seaboard. 
Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  is  quiet  at  $85,  furnace,  for 
delivery  this  year.  A  sale  of  600  tons  of  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  at  $130  per  ton  for  delivery  in  the  first  half 
of  1918  is  reported.  The  market  is  quiet,  with  the 
quotation  for  delivery  this  year  at  about  $200  to  $225, 
delivered. 

Old  Material. — The  downward  trend  of  the  scrap 
market  has  become  more  pronounced  during  the  past 
few  days  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  material  are  depressed. 
This   is  particularly   true  of  heavy   melting  steel  and 


No.  1  railroad  wrought.  There  is  very  little  activity 
and  brokers  report  that  they  can  buy  scrap  at  almost 
any  price  they  care  to  name.  Embargoes  exist  in  several 
important  centers  and  the  car  supply  is  unsatisfactory. 
Uncertainty  as  to  government  attitude  concerning  prices 
is  given  as  the  principal  reason  for  the  present  depres- 
sion. Brokers  quote  buying  prices  as  follows  to  local 
producers  and  dealers,  per  gross  ton.  New  York: 

Heavy   melting  steel   scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern   Pennsylvania) $30.00  to  $32.00 

Old     steel     rails     (short     lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 31.00  to  33.00 

Relaying  rails    65.00  to  70.00 

Rerolling  rails    45.00  to  46.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 46.00  to  48.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 45.00  to  50.00 

Wrought-iron  track  jcrap 42.00  to  43.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought  long 38.00  to  40.00 

Light  iron    10.00  to  12.00 

Cast  borings   (clean) 18.00  to  20.00 

Machine-shop  turnings 18.00  to  20.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 17.50  to  18.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1     in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) 33.00  to  33.50 

The  weakness  which  was  marked  last  week  in  steel 
and  wrought  iron  has  extended  to  a  degree  in  cast  iron, 
but  the  foundry  market  is  holding  up  fairly  well.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  stove  plate  being  offered.  Dealers 
in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows 
to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $34.00  to  $35.00 

No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

material,  etc.)    30.00  to  31.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc. ) 28.00  to  29.00 

Stove  plate    20.00  to  21.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  tq  21.00 

Old  carwheels 34.00  to  35.00 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 35.00  to  36.00 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — The  only  municipal  business  placed 
during  the  past  week  was  a  contract  for  125  tons  for 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  placed  with  the  Warren  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.  The  placing  of  orders  by  private  buyers 
is  fairly  active.  Carload  lots  of  6  in.,  8  in.  and  heavier 
are  quoted  at  $65.50  per  net  ton,  tidewater,  and  4  in., 
$58.60.  

British    Output    of    Crude    and    Finished    Steel 
in  1916 

London,  England,  July  17.  (By  Cable.) 
Great  Britain's  production  of  finished  and  semi- 
finished steel  in  1916,  according  to  reports  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Federation,  was  as  follows:  Blooms,  etc., 
1,945,000  gross  tons;  sheet  bars,  1,272,000  tons;  rails, 
271,000  tons;  plates  over.  %  in.  thick,  1,153,000  tons; 
under  Va  in.,  78,000  tons;  angles,  etc.,  757,000  tons; 
beams  or  girders,  346,000  tons;  galvanized  sheets,  132,- 
000  tons;  tin  plates,  577,000  tons;  and  puddled  bars, 
960,000  tons.  The  output  of  electric  ingots  was  31,000 
tons  and  of  electric  castings  18,000  tons;  all  other  cast- 
ings, 189,000  tons. 

[The  totals  for  pig-iron  and  steel  output  of  Great 
Britain  were  published  in  The  Iron  Age,  April  12, 
1917.]  

German  Steel  Prices 

At  the  meeting  of  the  German  Steel  Works  Union 
on  June  6,  the  selling  prices  of  semi-finished  steel  were 
advanced  by  50m.  per  ton  for  July  delivery  and  by  60m. 
per  ton  for  delivery  in  August  and  September,  accord- 
ing to  the  London  Ironmonger.  The  price  of  shapes 
was  raised  by  10m.  per  ton.  These  advances  also  apply 
to  contracts  which  have  not  yet  been  executed  and 
which  will  have  to  be  carried  over  into  the  next  quarter. 
The  prices  of  basic  Bessemer  bar  iron  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  30m.  per  ton  for  July  and  by  40m.  per  ton 
for  August-September  delivery.  The  prices  of  basic 
Bessemer  rolled  wire  are  advanced  by  40m.  per  ton  for 
July  and  by  50m.  per  ton  for  August  and  September. 
Drawn  wire,  nail  wire,  and  wire  nails  are  advanced 
from  July  1  by  30m.  per  ton,  and  thick  sheets  by  30m. 
per  ton  for  July  and  by  40m.  for  August-September. 


Employees  of  the  International  Nickel  Co.,  Ba- 
yonne,  N.  J.,  recently  on  strike,  returned  to  work  on 
July  10  at  the  same  wage  schedule  as  heretofore. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


United  States  Steel  Most  Active  Stock  in  a  Very 
Irregular  Week 

Steel  common  was  the  most  active  list  on  the  stock 
market  last  week  and  ended  the  week  with  a  net  de- 
cline of  nearly  four  points.  The  market  in  general 
moved  backward  and  forward  and  evidently  was  af- 
fected to  a  considerable  extent  by  war  developments  in 
Europe.  The  Government  crop  report  for  July  1  prom- 
ised a  handsome  increase  over  previous  estimates  of  the 
grain  crop.  The  condition  of  all  crops  was  reported  a 
little  more  than  2  per  cent  below  the  10-year  average 
as  compared  with  5.18  per  cent  below  average  reported 
June  1.  The  market  was  given  something  akin  to  a  chill 
by  the  President's  expression  of  views  as  to  the  duties 
of  business  men  concerning  prices  and  further  develop- 
ments in  the  price-fixing  program  are  awaited  with  keen 
interest. 

Among  the  industrial  stocks  that  registered  gains 
during  the  past  week  were  the  following:  Allis-Chal- 
mers,  V^;  American  Locomotive,  1;  Crucible  Steel,  5^4; 
International  Harvester,  1%;  United  States  Steel  Pre- 
ferred, %.  Among  the  stocks  that  made  losses  during 
the  week  were  the  following:  American  Can,  1;  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry,  ^4 ;  American  Steel  Foundries,  2 ; 
Baldwin  Locomotive,  2%;  Bethlehem  Steel,  IbVz;  Beth- 
lehem Steel,  Class  B,  8%;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron,  %; 
Gulf  States  Steel,  1;  Lackawanna  Steel,  S^/^  ;  Midvale 
Steel,  2%;  National  Enameling  &  Stamping,  %; 
Pressed  Steel  Car,  1;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  IV^; 
United  States  Steel,  3%. 

The  range  of  prices  in  active  iron  and  steel  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chal.,   com..    28 %• 

Allis-Chal.,  pref 

Am.   Can,  com...    47% 

Am.  Can,  pref 106     ■ 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

com 74% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

pref 114% 

Am.  Loco.,  com..    69% 
Am.  Loco.,  pref.. 103 

Am.  Rad.,  com 

Am.  Ship,  com.  .  .    83 
Am.  Ship,  pref...    9314 
Am.   Steel  Fdries.   66 
Bald.   Loco.,   com.   66% 
Beth.  Steel,  com.  .125 
Beth.  Steel, 

cla.ss  B 122% 

Beth.  Steel,  pref 

Carbon   Stl.,   com.   94 

Case  (J.  I.),  pref 

Central  Fdry., 

com 35 

Charcoal   Iron, 

com 8  % 

Colo.  Fuel   47  Vi 

Cruc.  Steel,  com.    77% 
Cruc.  Steel,  pref.  102  i/a 

Deere  &  Co.,  pref 

Gen.    l!:iectric    ...156% 
Ot.  No.  Ore.  Cert.   32 

Gulf   S.    Steel 117 

Int.  Har.  Corp., 

com 69% 


-  31% 
.    83 Va 

-  51% 
-107 

-  78% 

-115 

-  73% 
-103% 
.280 

-  85% 

-  94 

-  70% 

-  72% 
-133 

-134% 
.120 

-  95 

.    80% 

-  35% 

-  8% 

-  52% 

-  87 
-103 
.100 
-159% 

-  34% 
-124 

-  70 


Int.  Har.  Corp., 

pref 

Lacka.  Steel 

Lake  Sup.  Corp.. 

Lima  Loco 

Midvale  Steel .... 

Nat.-Acme   

Nat.   En.   &  Stm., 

com 

Nat.   En.   &  Stm., 

pref 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake. . 
Nova  Scotia  Steel 
Pitts.  Steel,  pref. 
Pressed  Stl.,  com. 
Pressed  Stl.,  pref 
Ry.  Steel  Spring, 

com 

Republic,    com.  .  . 

Sloss,  com 

Sloss,  pref 

Superior  Steel.  . . 
Sup.  Steel, 

1st  pref 1 

Transue-Williams 
Un.  Alloy  Steel.  . 
U.  S.  Pipe,  com.. 
U.  S.  Steel,  com.. 
U.  S.  Steel,  pref.. 
Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke. 

Warwick   

Westing.   Elec.. . . 


89% 
18% 


57% 
34 


102% 

■  94% 

■  19% 
56 

■  62% 
-  35% 


39%-  43 


99% 
130 


71 


49 

85% 

52% 


43%- 

02'     - 
.  43     • 

42%- 

21% 

119%- 

117%. 

65     ■ 


49% 


■  99% 
•135 

94 
100% 

■  75% 
102 

•  53% 

•  92% 

■  58 
95 

■  48% 

102% 

-  44 

-  44% 

-  22% 
-128% 
-118% 

-  66 

9 

-  5078 


Lackawanna  Steel  Company's  Earnings 

The  earnings  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  in  the 
quarter  ended  June  'iO  made  a  remarkable  record, 
amounting  to  $7,879,412,  compared  with  $6,203,233  in 
the  preceding  quarter  and  $4,051,033  for  the  same 
period  in  1916.  In  the  first  half  of  the  present  year, 
the  net  earnings  amounted  to  $14,082,644,  an  increase 
of  $6,784,018  compared  with  1916.  After  all  deduc- 
tions, the  profit  for  the  first  half  amounted  to  $12,- 
198,215.  In  a  report  just  issued,  it  is  stated  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  all  taxes  payable  under  laws 
now  in  effect,  but  not  for  taxes  which  may  be  payable 
as  a  result  of  legislation  now  pending.  The  unfilled 
orders  July  1  were  913,196  gross  tons,  a  decrease  of 
19,661  tons  compared  with  the  close  of  the  first  half 
of  1916. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Earnings  Increase 

The  statement  of  earnings  just  issued  by  the  Re- 
public Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  covering  operations  in  the  three 


months  ended  June  30,  last,  showed  net  profits  appli- 
cable to  dividends  of  $7,130,406,  compared  with  $5,573,- 
778  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  The  surplus  after 
payment  of  $845,365  in  quarterly  dividends  on  the  pre- 
ferred and  common  stocks  was  $6,285,041,  compared 
with  $3,501,561  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

Like  most  of  the  other  steel  companies,  the  Re- 
public's unfilled  tonnage  fell  oflF  in  the  second  quarter, 
the  total  of  unfilled  business  on  hand  on  June  30 
amounting  to  528,976  tons,  compared  with  593,018  tons 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  company's  net  profits 
by  months  applicable  to  dividends,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1916: 

1917  1916 

April    $1,950,637.11  »1, 053, 025. 52 

May   2,720,918.62  1,234,411.35 

June     2,458,850.87  1,341,198.08 

Totals    $7,130,406  60  $3,628,634.95 


Industrial  Finances 

The  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Montreal,  Que., 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  July  31.  It  is  stated  that 
the  financial  results  from  the  completion  of  the  Russian 
order  will  show  profits,  exclusive  of  salvage  and 
amounts  now  in  litigation,  of  over  $3,000,000.  It  is 
believed  that  as  much  as  $500,000  will  ultimately  be 
realized  as  profits  on  salvage  from  the  Kingsland  fire, 
besides  which  a  large  number  of  shells  will  be  re- 
covered which  will  add  considerably  to  the  $500,000. 
In  addition,  the  company  has  now  pending  lawsuits 
for  the  recovery  of  moneys  advanced,  approximately 
$700,000.  The  company  may  follow  the  precedent 
established  by  many  other  industrial  concerns  and 
conserve  its  resources  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the 
large  amount  of  business  now  on  hand,  amounting  to 
between  $15,000,000  and  $18,000,000.  As  this  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital  outlay,  the  directors 
will  likely  postpone  the  payment  of  the  accrued  divi- 
dends, and  in  all  probability  will  commence  the  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  quarterly  disbursements  by  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  has 
retired  all  but  $500,000  of  first  mortgage,  5  per  cent 
bonds  of  the  Crucible  Coal  Co.,  and  it  is  expected  the 
remainder  will  be  retired  in  a  short  time.  The  prin- 
ciple and  interest  on  these  bonds  were  guaranteed  by 
the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. 

The  Canadian  Furnace  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $1,500,000 
by  the  issue  of  10,000  shares  of  new  stock  at  $100  a 
share. 

The  Mark  Mfg.  Co.  has  filed  for  record  a  trust 
deed  to  its  property  at  Evanston,  Indiana  Harbor,  and 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  to  secure  a  bond  issue  of  $6,000,000. 
The  funds  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
company's  new  steel  plant  at  East  Chicago,  111. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  declared  a  2  per 
cent  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  at  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  July  16,  thereby  disposing  of  the  ac- 
cumulated dividend  on  the  preferred,  and  placing  the 
common  stock  in  line  for  dividends.  The  regular  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  company  will  be  held  August  16. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  issued 
$2,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $325,000  of  common, 
subscription  rights  to  which  terminate  July  25,  with 
all  preferred  warrants  accruing  to  common  share- 
holders. Under  new  Ohio  statute,  common  subscrip- 
tions must  be  paid  in  full  by  Oct.  1,  and  preferred 
subscriptions  in  four  equal  installments,  Oct.  1,  1917, 
Jan.  1,  April  1,  and  July  1,  1918. 


Dividends 


The  Dpmlnion  Steel  Corporation,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  preferred,  payable  Aug.  1. 

The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per 
rent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Aug.  1. 
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Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 

Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.:  New  York,  16.9c.;  Philadelphia,  15.9c.;  Boston, 
18.9c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati, 
15.8c.;  Indianapolis,  17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis, 
23.6c.;  Kansas  City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul, 
32.9c.;  Denver,  68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  45c.  Denver  pipe,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload, 
46,000  lb.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  40,000  lb.  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only), 
pipe  65c.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  60,000  lb.  No  freight  rates  are  being 
published  via  the  Panama  Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being 
used  in  transatlantic  trade. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  1')  in.  ;  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  '.eg-.s,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  4..')0c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails.  $4  base  per  heg ;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  ?2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2. .50.  Bright 
base  wire  is  $4.0.5  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  ?3.9.5  :  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net.  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  4  3  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  fob.   Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  e.xceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days: 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small 
cut  thread,  35  and  2%  per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent  ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent : 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent ;  with 
c.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  .sq.  blank,  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90  off; 
hex.,  blank,  $1.90  off,  and  tapped,  $1.70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c. 
and  t.  sq.  blank,  $1.70  off,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off;  hex.  blank, 
$1.60  off,  and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts,  50 
and  10  per  cent.  Finished  and  ca.se-hardened  nuts,  50  and 
10   per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.   in  diameter  and  .smaller,   40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bes.semer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $95  to  $100  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel.  $100  to  $110,  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill;  above 
0.60  caihon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5.00  base;  %  in., 
7/16  in.  and  y,  in.,  $7.50  to  $8.  Boat  spikes  are  about  6.50c. 
to  7c.,  all  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  makers  are 
quoting  above  these  prices.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts 
6.50c.  to  7c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  in  small  lots,  for 
fairly  prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots.  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails;  25  to 
45  lb.,  $75  to  $80  ;  16  to  20  lb.,  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,  $38  ;  open-hearth,  $40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittfsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Long  terne  plate.  No.  28  gage  base,  $7.25  to  $7.50  ;  short 
terne  plate,  $12  to  $12.50,  maker's  mill,  prices  depending  on 
quantity  and  delivery  wanted.  The  present  schedule  of 
prices  on  terne  plate  is  as  follows:  8-lb.,  200  sheets,  $14 
per  package;  8-lb.,  214  sheets,  $14.30  per  package;  12-lb., 
I.  C,  $15.25  per  package;  15-lb.,  I.  C,  $15.75  per  package; 
20-lb.,  I.  C,  $16.50:  25-lb.,  I.  C,  $17.25;  30-lb.,  I.  C,  $18; 
35-lb.,  I.  C.  $18.75;   40-lb.,  1.  C,   $19.50 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  4.50c.  to  5c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
5c.  and  higher  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt 
shipment.  Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.  ;  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c. 
in  carload  lots  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 

Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  in  steel  are  to  jobbers  for  car- 
loads on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1917,    all    full    weight    except    for    LaBelle    Iron    Works    and 


Wheeling    Steel    &    Iron    Co.,    which   quote    higher   prices   and 
National  Tube,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Butt  Weld 


Steel 

Inches                 Black  Galv. 

%,  y*  and  %....    42  15^ 

Va     46  31  Vo 

%    to   3 49  35% 


Irom 

Inches  Black 

%  and   % 23 

%    24 

%    28 

%    to    IVa 33 


Lap  Weld 


2    42 

2ya    to    6 45 

7  to  12 42 

13  and  14 32ya 

15    30 


32^ 

28  ya 


2    . 

2%    to    6. 
7    to    12. . 


26 
28 
25 


Galv. 

+  4 

+  3 

10 

17 


12 
15 
12 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

%,    Vi    and    %...  38  20y2    I    %,    %   and   %... 

y.    43         30%       V2    

%    to    1  ya 47  34 ya    '     %    to    1  ya 33 

2    to    3 48  35ya    i 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2V2    to  4. 
4    to   6. 

7   to   8. 


9    to   12 33 


40 

28y2 

43 

3iy. 

42 

30ya 

38 

24y2 

33 

19% 

2    

2y2  to  4. 
4y2  to  6. 
7    to    8. 


22 

5 

27 

14 

33 

18 

27 

14 

29 

17 

28 

16 

20 

8 

9    to    12 15 


To  the  larga  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  five  and  one-half  points  on 
galvanized,  but  in  some  sections  of  the  country  discounts  on 
less  than  carloads  are  three  (3)  points  less  (higher  price) 
than  the  carload  discount  on  both  black  and  galvanized  steel 
pipe. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carloads,  freight  added  to 
point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on  standard 
charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap-welded 
steel  tubes  are  as  follows  ; 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%  and  2  in 31 

214   in 28 

2y2    and   2%    in 34 

3   and   3l^    in 34 

3%  to  4y2  in. 34 

5   and   6   in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard    Charcoal   Iron 

1  Vi   in 23 

1%    and   2   in 35 

2%   in 32 

2y2    and   2%    in 38 

3  and   3%    in 43 

3  %    to   4  %    in .  .  No  quotations 

5   and   6   in 37 

7   to   13   in 34 


Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths. 

I^ocomotive  and  steamship  special  charcoal  grades  bring 
higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days: 

[<^)l)en-hearth   stock,   $5   per   ton   above   these  prices.]' 

Blue  Annealed — Bessemer' 

Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.    3    to    8 8.00  to  8.50 

Nos.    9   and   10 8.25  to  8.50 

Nos.    11   and   12 8.50  to  8.75 

Nos.   13   and   14 8.75  to  9.00 

Nos.   15   and  16 9.00  to  9.25 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.    17    to    21 8.30  to  8.50 

Nos.   22   and   24 8.35  to  8.85 

Nos.   25    and  26 8.40  to  8.90 

No.   27 8.45  to  8.95 

No.    28 8.50  to  9.00 

•No.    29    8.55  to  9.05 

No.    30    8.65  to  9.15 

Galvan.sed  Black  Sheet  Gage— Bessemer 

Nos.    10  and   11 9.00  to    9.50 

Nos.    12   and    14 9.10  to    9.60 

Nos.    15   and   16 9.25  to    9.75 

Nos.    17    to    21 9.40  to    9.90 

Nos.    22   and   24 9.55  to  10.05 

'         Nos.    25   and   26 9,70  to  10.20 

No.    27    9.85  to  10.35 

No.    28    10.00  to  10.50 

No.    29    10. 25  to  10.75 

No.    30    10. 50  to  11.00 

Tin-Mill   Black   Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15  and   16 7.80  to  8.30 

Nos.    17    to    21 7.85  to  8.35 

Nos.    22    to   24 7.90  to  8.40 

Nos.   25  to  27 7.95  to  8.45 

No.    28    8.00  to  8.50 

No.    29    8.05  to  8.55 

No.    30    8.05  to  8.55 

Nos.   30 yo    and   31 8.10  to  8.60 
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Metal  Markets 
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The  Week's  Prices 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Copper,  New  York  Tin, 
Electro-     New 
July        Lake       lytic 


11 30.50 

12 30.00 

13 29.50 

14 28.50 

16 27.50 

17 26.50 


30.50 
30.00 
29.50 
28.50 
27.50 
26.50 


York 
63.00 
63.00 
62.00 

6'2'.66 
62.50 


for  Early  Delivery 

, Lead ^  , Spelter 

New         St. 
York       Louis 
11.00        10.75 
10.8714    10.75 
10.75        10.621/2    9.121/2 
10.75        10.62y2    9.00 
10.50        10.371/2    9.00 
10.50        10.371/,    8.871/2 


New 
York 

9.121/2 
9.1214 


St. 
Louis 

8.871/, 

8.871/2 

8.871/2 

8.75 

8.75 

8.62y2 


New  York,  July  18, 
The  markets  are  all  difficult  to  gage.  Prices  are 
mostly  nominal  and  business  meagre.  Increased  un- 
certainty as  to  the  Government's  policy  has  nearly  de- 
moralized the  metals.  Copper  has  decidedly  fallen. 
Tin  is  steady.  Lead  is  weaker.  Spelter  is  lower.  An- 
timony is  soft. 

New  York 

O-opper.— The  President's  statement  on  Friday,  ad- 
vocating a  one-price-to-all  policy  for  all  purchases  of 
steel,  metals,  etc.,  added  more  uncertainty  to  an  al- 
ready chaotic  condition  and  since  then  the  market,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  be  weak,  has  developed  pronounced 
softness.  Another  unsettling  factor  was  the  statement 
that  for  the  60,000,000  lb.  purchased  recently  by  the 
Government  at  a  tentative  price  of  25c.  per  lb.  only 
75  per  cent,  or  18.75c.  per  lb.,  would  be  paid  with  the 
settlement  of  any  possible  balance  left  to  further  in- 
vestigation. The  opinion  is  freely  expressed  in  the 
trade  that  the  Government  will  not  pay  as  high  as  20c. 
per  lb.  for  this  or  any  other  purchases  in  the  future. 
If  this  is  to  apply  to  the  Allies  and  to  regular  con- 
sumers, the  effect  on  the  copper  market  as  a  whole  is 
readily  appreciated.  A  most  important  consideration 
in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  con- 
sumers are  under  contract  for  millions  of  pounds  of 
copper  for  delivery  this  year  and  into  1918  at  around 
25c.  per  lb.  Under  such  conditions  buyers  are  holding 
back  and  prices  are  more  or  less  nominal.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  buyers'  market  and  one  dealer  expresses  the 
opinion  that  almost  any  inquiry,  sufficiently  attractive, 
would  probably  receive  favorable  consideration  from 
producers  at  almost  any  figure.  Yesterday  the  quota- 
tion for  both  Lake  and  electrolytic  was  nominal  at 
26.50c.,  New  York,  for  early  delivery,  a  decline  of  over 
4c.  per  lb.  since  a  week  ago.  Quotations  for  last  quar- 
ter vary,  some  placing  it  at  25c.  to  25.50c,  and  some  as 
low  as  24.50c.  per  lb.  Lower  prices  for  all  positions 
are  to  be  expected.  The  London  market  remains  un- 
changed at  £142  for  spot  electrolytic  and  £138  for 
futures. 

Tin. — Because  tin  is  not  as  subject  to  Government 
control  as  other  metals  the  market  has  behaved  well  and 
has  been  steady.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  it 
will  ultimately  suffer  if  the  present  uncertain  indus- 
trial conditions  prevail.  Though  steady,  the  market  is 
unsettled,  due  largely  to  the  events  of  the  past  week 
at  Wa.shlngton.  As  a  whole  it  is  a  narrow  one,  rang- 
ing in  the  past  week  between  62c,  and  63c.,  with  the 
quotation  yesterday  at  62.50c,,  New  York,  for  spot 
Straits.  Late  last  week  a  fair  amount  of  business  was 
quietly  done  in  futures  and  early  this  week  there  was 
a  moderate  bu.sine.ss  for  the  same  position  with  some 
spot  demand  in  evidence  but  not  large.  Stocks  of 
Straits  tin  have  improved  somewhat  due  to  more  liberal 
arrivals,  which  up  to  July  17  inclusive  were  1975  tons, 
with  the  quantity  afloat  3729  tons.  Banca  tin  yester- 
day was  quoted  at  59.50c.,  New  York.  The  quotation^ 
for  spot  Straits  tin  in  London  yesterday  was  £1^39  lOs., 
a  decline  of  nearly  £8  since  last  week. 

Lead. — Practically  the  same  conditions  govern  the 
lead  mark<!t  which  have  been  outlined  as  controlling 
the  copper  situation.  With  purchases  already  by  the 
Government  at  8c.  per  lb.  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  one- 
price-for-all  basi.s  for  all  other  purchases,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  buyers  arc  extremely  cautious  in  com- 
mitting them.selves  for  only  necessary  needs  in  a  mar- 
ket quoted  nearly  3c.  above  the  Government  purchase. 


Considerable  weakness  has  developed  and  the  tendency 
is  toward  lower  levels,  with  the  future  hazy  and  un- 
certain. On  small  buying  and  little  demand  the  market 
has  fallen  daily  in  the  past  week  until  the  quotation 
yesterday  was  10.37 V^c,  St.  Louis,  or  10.50c.,  New 
York.  The  sale  of  a  carload  was  reported  at  10.37  V^c, 
New  York.  The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
continues  to  quote  lie.  New  York. 

Spelter. — Business  is  nearly  paralyzed  as  a  result 
of  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  Government  price 
situation.  Buyers  refuse  to  come  into  the  market  ex- 
cept where  necessary,  and  the  few  sales  that  have  been 
made  have  gone  at  varying  prices.  As  one  dealer  puts 
it,  "the  market  is  all  over  the  lot."  It  is  stated  that 
one  lot  of  100  tons  of  prime  Western  was  sold  in  the 
past  week  at  8.62  i/^c,  St.  Louis,  for  early  delivery, 
while  another  sale  is  reported  at  9c.,  St.  Louis,  also 
early  shipment.  The  market  is  probably  not  far  from 
8.75c.,  St.  Louis,  or  9c.,  New  York,  for  prime  Western 
for  early  delivery,  with  no  inclination  by  producers  to 
sell  for  future  delivery  under  present  chaotic  conditions. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  whatever  the  result  of  price 
fixing,  the  final  prices  cannot  be  lower  than  present 
quotations. 

Antimony. — Stagnation  as  a  result  of  poor  demand 
characterizes  this  market.  Quotations  for  Chinese  and 
Japanese  grades  are  16c.  to  16.50c.,  New  York,  duty 
paid. 

Aluminum. — For  No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per 
cent  pure,  57c.  to  58c.  is  the  quotation,  but  the  market 
is  quiet. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  very  unsettled.  Dealers' 
selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 28.50  to  29.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 28.00  to  28.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 25.50  to  26.50 

Brass,  heavy 19. 50  to  19.75 

Brass,  light , 14.25  to  14.75 

Heavy  machine  composition 26.00  to  26.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 18.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  21.00  to  22  00 

Lead,  heavy    9.25  to    9.75 

Lead,  tea ' 8.00 

Zinc    6.75 

Chicago 

Chicago,  July  16. — The  entire  market  has  been  flat, 
a  situation  which  local  dealers  attribute  to  a  decision 
on  the  part  of  consumers  to  await  the  outcome  of  the 
proposal  that  the  Government  fix  prices.  Some  sellers 
are  inclined  to  be  bitter  over  the  state  of  affairs. 
Almost  without  an  exception  metal  quotations  are  lower. 
We  quote  as  follows :  Casting  copper,  28.50c. ;  Lake, 
29.75c.;  electrolytic,  29.25c.;  tin,  carloads,  62.50c.; 
small  lots,  65c.  to  66c.;  lead,  10.75c.;  spelter,  8.62%c. 
to  8.75c.;  sheet  zinc,  19c.;  Oriental  antimony,  18c.  to 
20c.  On  old  metals  we  quote  buying  prices  for  less 
than  carload  lots  as  follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes,  23.50c.;  copper  clips,  23c.;  copper  bottoms, 
21.50c.;  red  brass,  21.50c.;  yellow  brass,  15c.;  lead 
pipe,  9c.;  zinc,  6.50c.;  pevd;er.  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  40c.; 
block  tin,  45c. 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  16. — Non-ferrous  metals  have  been 
rather  quiet  during  the  week,  closing  to-day,  for  car- 
load lots  at  10c.  to  10.50c.  for  lead  and  spelter  at 
8.87 V^c.  In  less  than  carload  lots  the  prices  were: 
Lead,  11.50c.;  spelter,  10c. ;  tin,  66c.;  lake  copper,  32c.; 
electrolytic  copper,  31.50c.;  Asiatic  antimony,  20c.  In 
the  Joplin  district  lead  eased  off  during  the  week  in  the 
ore  sales  the  top  price  being  $115  per  ton  basis  of  80 
per  cent  metal.  Some  of  the  producers  are  continuing 
to  hold  their  ore  for  better  prices.  The  average  for 
the  week  in  the  district  was  $111  per  ton.  Zinc 
blende  was  easy  but  held  its  top  price  at  $75  per  ton 
ranging  down  to  $65  per  ton  basic  of  60  per  cent  metal, 
with  an  average  for  the  district  of  $69  per  ton.  In 
calamine  the  range  was  $35  to  $42  per  ton,  basis  of  40 
per  cent  metal,  with  the  average  for  the  district  $37 
per  ton.  On  miscellaneous  scrap  metals  we  quote  deal- 
ers' buying  prices  as  follows:  Light  brass,  12c.;  heavy 
yellow  bra.ss,  15c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper, 
20c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  23.50c.;  tin  foil, 
42c.;  pewter,  25c.;  lead,  7c.;  tea  lead,  6c.;  zinc,  6i^c. 
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Band  Wheel  Grinding:  Machine. — ^W.  C.  Barnhart,  700 
Westlake  Street,  North,  Seattle,  Wash.  Circular.  Relates  to 
a  grinding  machine  for  metal  band  wheels  and  pulleys  which 
was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  Feb.  1,  1917.  The  special 
advantages  claimed  for  the  machine  are  that  the  wheels  can 
be  faced  without  removing  them  and  the  frictlonal  contact 
with  the  face  of  the  band  wheel  drives  the  abrasive  wheel, 
thus  doing  away  with  any  special  driving  equipment.  A  num- 
ber of  views  showing  the  machine  in  use  are  Included. 

Mercnry  Vapor  Lamps— Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Co., 
Eighth  and  Grand  Streets,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  7  8. 
Mentions  the  use  of  mercury  vapor  lamps  and  their  acces- 
sories for  photographc  purposes.  The  various  kinds  of  pho- 
tography for  which  the  lamps  are  suited  are  mentioned  with 
brief  statements  of  the  advantages  of  the  lamps  for  each 
particular  kind  of  work.  The  several  outfits  that  can  be 
supplied  are  illustrated  and  briefly  described,  condensed  speci- 
fication and  price  tables  being  included. 

PhotomlcroKraphlc  Apparatus. — Sauveur  &  Boylston, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Circular  MIV.  Describes  a  line  of  photo- 
micrographic  apparatus  including  a  metallurgical  microscope, 
an  inverted  metalloscope  and  an  aspheric  condenser.  All  of 
the  apparatus  is  illustrated  and  brief  specification  tables  serve 
to  supplement  the  text  description.  Mention  is  made  of  gas 
and  electric  illuminating  outfits  that  can  be  supplied. 

Steel  CaHtlnes. — American  Steel  Foundries,  McCormick 
Building,  Chicago.  Calendar  hanger  measuring  12i^  x  27% 
in.  Each  leaf  of  the  calendar  is  divided  into  four  sections. 
The  one  at  the  top  contains  a  reproduction  of  a  drawing  sym- 
bolizng  some  stage  in  the  process  of  making  steel  castings 
from  the  mining  of  the  ore  to  the  finished  product,  while  the 
remaining  three  have  the  dates  for  the  past,  present  and  next 
months  respectively,  the  figures  for  the  present  month  being 
printed  in  heavier  type,  while  the  size  is  practically  the  aame 
for  all  three. 

Tool  Grinding:  Machine. — Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison, 
Wis.  Circular.  Presents  a  brief  statement  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  installation  of  one  or  more  tool  grind- 
ing machines  in  a  central  location  in  charge  of  a  boy  or 
handy  man,  instead  of  having  the  operators  leave  their  ma- 
chines and  grind  their  own  tools.  Among  the  advantages 
claimed  for  this  arrangement  are  that  the  idle  time  of  ma- 
chines is  eliminated,  correct  grinding  of  tools  is  secured,  and 
the  investment  in  tool  steel  is  reduced.  A  partial  list  of 
users   is  included. 

Air  ConipresNorM. — Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Fisher 
Building,  Chicago.  Bulletin  No.  34-Y.  Covers  a  line  of  air 
compre<-sors  that  are  driven  by  gas  and  gasoline  engines. 
Longitudinal  sections  showing  the  details  of  construction  of 
the  two  compressors  are  presented  with  the  various  parts 
marked.  Specification  tables  of  the  compressors,  which  can 
be  supplied  in  the  stationary  type,  tank  mounted,  or  on  skids 
for  sem '-portable  use,  are  given,  together  with  illustrations 
of  the  three  types.  The  construction  of  the  compressors  is 
gone  into  at  some  length,  the  text  being  supplemented  by  nu- 
merous views  of  various  parts. 

Oil  Knulnew.— McEwen  Bros.,  Wellsville,  N  .Y.  Catalog. 
Concerned  with  a  horizontal  four-cycle  type  high  compression 
engine,  operating  on  the  Diesel  principle  and  adapted  to  burn 
any  kind  of  heavy  crude  oil  or  residue.  The  construction  of 
the  engine  is  gone  into  at  some  length,  the  text  being  sup- 
supplemented  by  views  of  the  several  parts  and  the  results  of 
a  series  of  fuel  consumption  tests  and  indicator  diagrams  are 
Included. 

Internal  Grinding  Machine. — Ijansing  Stamping  &  Tool 
Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.  Bulletin  No.  3.  Relates  to  a  machine 
for  the  internal  grinding  of  small  pieces  such  as  automobile 
parts,  ball  races,  bushings,  cam  rollers,  universal  balls  and 
many  other  types  of  work.  One  of  the  special  claims  made 
for  the  machine  Is  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  production,  the 
grinding  wheel  spindle  revolving  at  from  15.000  to  30,000 
r.p.m.  and  turning  out  work  that  is  correct  within  0  001  in. 
Illustrations  of  the  machine  itself  and  of  installations  in 
manufacturing  plants  supplement  the  text  description  and  a 
condensed  table  of  specifications  is  included.  An  illustrated 
description  of  the  grinding  machine  appeared  in  The  Iron 
AGE,  Feb.  1,  1917. 

Steel  Hardening. — Stroh  Steel  Hardening  Process  Co., 
728  Monadnock  B'ock,  Chicago.  Catalog.  Size,  9  x  12  in.  ; 
pages,  24.  Contains  a  brief  account  of  the  theory  of  the 
Stroh  p"ocess  of  hardening  steel  castings,  which  is  a  method 
for  casting  alloy  steels  together  with  ordinary  soft  steel  in 
a  single,  solid  piece,  the  depth,  location  and  hardness  of  the 
allcyy  being  completely  controlled  and  varied  according  to  the 
size  of  the  piece  and  the  nature  of  service  expected.  Illus- 
trations  of   various   products   made   by   this   process,    such    as 


rolling  mill  gears  and  pinions,  crusher  rolls  and  heads,  mine 
car  wheels,  grinding  pans  and  track  work,  are  presented 
with  brief  descriptions  of  the  service  that  these  parts  were 
called  upon  to  perform.  A  brief  historical  account  of  the 
development  of  wheels  and  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  two  plants  of  the  company  are  included. 

Electric  Hoists,— Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co.,  96  Liberty  Street, 
New  York.  Bulletin  No.  20.  Shows  a  complete  line  of  elec- 
tric hoists  that  have  been  developed  especially  for  general 
contracting  work  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  many  types  that 
have  been  designed  and  built  for  special  hoisting  duty.  A 
brief  general  description  of  the  construction  of  the  hoists  is 
presented  and  this  is  followed  by  illustrations,  descriptions 
and  tables  of  sizes  of  the  different  hoists.  In  practically 
every  case  a  single  page  is  given  to  each  type,  the  illustra- 
tion being  at  the  top  and  the  table  of  sizes  at  the  bottom 
with  the  descriptive  matter  coming  between. 

Photo  Ensravlns  Machinery.— John  Royle  &  Sons, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  C'rcular  No.  288.  Describes  briefly  and  illus- 
trates a  line  of  photo  engraving  machinery  which  includes 
saws  of  the  column,  cabinet  and  jig  types,  routing  and  bevel- 
ing machines  and  a  combination  jig  sawing  and  drilling  ma- 
chine. Mention  is  made  of  the  various  types  of  routing  cut- 
ters that  can  be  supplied  for  use,  and  reference  is  made  to  a 
complete  booklet  covering  this  line  of  machinery. 

Payroll  Machinery. — International  Money  Machine  Co., 
Reading,  Pa.  Pamphlet.  Illustrates  a  line  of  payroll  ma- 
chinery which  includes  mechanism  for  mak'ng  change  auto- 
matically and  adding,  listing,  recording,  payroll  scheduling 
and  money  paying  machines.  A  brief  general  de.scription  of 
the  way  in  which  the  machines  operate  in  conjunction  with 
each  other  precedes  brief  descriptions  of  the  machines  them- 
selves. A  partial  list  of  users  and  a  number  of  testimonial 
letters  are  included. 

Motor  Vehicle  Governors— Monarch  Governor  Co.,  De- 
troit. Pamphlet.  Pertains  to  a  governor  for  automatically 
controlling  the  speed  of  motor  vehicles  which  utilizes  the 
rate  at  which  the  gases  are  drawn  into  the  cylinder  to  oper- 
ate the  control  member  of  the  governor.  Among  the  features 
upon  which  ppecial  emphasis  is  laid  are  the  absence  of 
any  connection  to  any  moving  part  of  the  engine  or  vehicle, 
elimination  of  all  revolving  parts  and  driving  gears  and 
shafts,  automatic  and  instantaneous  action  with  change  in 
th°  load  on  th°  engine  and  ab'lity  to  lock  the  governor  at 
any  desired  speed.  The  construction  of  the  governor  is  gone 
into  at  somo  longth  and  instructions  for  its  installation  are 
presented,  together  with  a  dimension  table  and  diagram. 

Torsion  Meter.— Cummings  Ship  Instrument  Works,  Bos- 
ton. Pamphlet.  Calls  attention  to  the  Gary-Cummings  tor- 
sion meter  which  is  designed  to  furnish  an  easy  means  of 
obtaining  a  record  of  the  amount  of  horsepower  transmitted 
by  a  propeller  shaft.  The  construction  of  the  meter  is  gone 
into  at  some  length  and  the  text  is  supplemented  by  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Instructions  on  the  care  and  operation  of 
fu^  rriotf>-  nro  nr"s"nt°d  and  a  reproduction  of  a  shaft  cali- 
bration data  sheet  is  included. 

Grlndlnn?  and  Pclishlnsr  Machinery — Gardner  Machine 
Co..  Beloit,  Wis.  Catalog.  Size,  6%  x  10  in.;  pages,  121.  De- 
voted to  a  line  of  grinding  and  polishing  machinery  and  the 
var'ous  accessories  and  supplies  employed  in  connection  with 
them  The  machines  include  disk  and  ring  wheel  types,  band 
finishing  machines  and  polishing  and  bufling  lathes.  Instruc- 
tions on  the  use  of  abrasive  di.sks  are  given,  followed  by  il- 
lustrations, brief  descriptions  and  condensed  specification  ta- 
bles of  th-?  various  machines.  In  practically  every  case  a 
separate  page  is  given  to  each  machine.  The  plain  and  ball 
bearing  snindles  used  with  the  machines  are  described  at 
.some  length.  Among  the  accessories  listed  are  wheel  presss, 
tables  of  various  types,  ring  wheel  chucks,  wheel  dressers,  etc. 

Tool  Steels— Colonial  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Catalog  No. 
16.  Gives  general  description  and  specifications  for  a  line  of 
tool,  alloy  and  special  steels  with  methods  of  treatment,  lists 
of  extras  and  other  useful  information.  Various  steps  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  are  shown,  as  well  as  articles  made 
•from  the  different  steels. 

Threading  Die  and  Holder— Greenfield  Tap  &  Die 
Corporation,  Greenfield.  Mass.  Pamphlet.  Contains  an  illus- 
trated descript'on  of  the  Acorn  type  of  threading  die  which 
has  been  recently  developed  by  the  company.  Tables  of  the 
sizes  manufactured  are  included  and  mention  is  made  of  the 
various  other  products  of  the  corporation  which  include  screw 
cutting  tools,  gages,  reamers,  lathes,  pipe  tools  and  threading, 
grinding,   cutting-off  and   screw  machines. 

Boiler  Preservative.— Boiler-Kote  Co.,  343  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago.  Pamphlet.  Contains  a  short  treatise 
on  the  use  of  a  preparation  called  Boiler-Kote  for  the  pre- 
vention of  scale  and  corrosion  in  steam  boilers.  Tt  is  a 
mineral  solution  which  is  introduced  into  the  feed  lines.  The 
sheets,  flues  and  tubes  are  coated  with  a  fine  glaze  to  which 
the  scale  does  not  adhere  and  the  preparation  is  also  claimed 
to  remove  any  scale  that  may  have  formed. 
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Col.  John  Campbell  Maben,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  who  is  living  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel,  New  York,  is  seriously  ill. 
A  general  breakdown  is  the  cause.  His  condition  showed 
improvement  this  week. 

W.  J.  Hughes,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
<;onnected  with  the  Schoellkopf  Aniline  &  Chemical 
Works,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  and  other  Schoellkopf  interests  in 
that  city,  as  general  purchasing  agent,  has  become  gen- 
eral purchasing  agent  of  the  National  Aniline  &  Chem- 
ical Co.,  with  which  the  first  named  company  has  been 
merged,  and  will  have  his  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Hughes  was  tendered  a  farewell  banquet  at 
the  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  by  his  associates  and  repre- 
sentative business  men  of  the  city  last  week. 

C.  W.  Oliver  has  resigned  as  general  sales  agent  of 
the  Virgina  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  to 
accept  another  position. 

John  N.  Willys,  of  the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  been  formally  elected  president  of  the  Curtiss 
Aeroplane  &  Motors  Corporation  of  Buffalo.  He  suc- 
ceeds Glen  H.  Curtiss,  who  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board.  William  A.  Morgan,  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Copper  &  Brass  Rolling  Mill,  Buffalo,  has  been 
elected  a  director  to  succeed  George  Palmer,  resigned, 
and  was  also  elected  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager in  charge  of  all  operations.  Mr.  Willys  was  made 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  succeeding  Harry 
Evers  of  Buffalo. 

The  International  Oxygen  Co.  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  R.  M.  Klein  as  sales  manager,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  company's  main  office,  115  Broadway, 
New  York.  Mr.  Klein  has  been  an  engineer  in  United 
States  Government  employ,  sales  manager  for  the 
Diehl  Mfg.  Co.,  and  manufacturers'  representative  han- 
dling a  number  of  mechanical  lines. 

F.  H.  Tackaberry,  general  agent  of  the  American 
Steel  Export  Co.,  sailed  from  New  York  July  7  for 
South  America.  He  will  cover  a  large  portion  of  the 
Latin-American  countries,  visiting  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  La  Plata,  Rosario, 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  to  collaborate  with  the  com- 
pany's various  agents  and  to  study  market  conditions  in 
iron  and  steel,  engineering  and  contracting. 

J.  H.  McKelvey  has  been  appointed  sales  manager 
of  the  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
succeeding  H.  K.  Lackland,  resigned. 

Charles  A.  Paquet  has  resigned  as  prssident  of  the 
General  Car  &  Machinery  Works,  Ltd.,  Montmagny, 
Que.,  to  become  the  general  managwer.  Mr.  Paquet 
succeeds  W.  E.  Patterson,  who  has  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved on  account  of  ill  health.  D.  O.  Lesperance,  a 
director  of  the  company,  was  unanimously  elected 
president.  The  plant  is  operating  to  capacity,  work- 
ing day  and  night,  and  employs  over  900  men. 

Frank  R.  Bacon,  president  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co., 
Milwaukee,  electric  controlling  devices,  has  been  called 
into  the  federal  commissary  service  as  a  captain  in 
the  quartermaHter  officers'  reserve  corps  and  left  July 
10  for  Philadelphia, 

P.  L.  Williams  ha.s  become  superintendent  at  the 
works  of  the  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Mt.  Hope,  N.  J., 
succeeding  H,  M.  Roche,  who  has  become  superin- 
tendent of  the  Wharton  Steel  Co.,  Dover. 

Frank  Lynch,  superintendent  of  the  Peerless  Tube 
Co.,  Locust  Avenue,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  has  joined  the 
government  Hervice  in  the  Aviation  Corps. 

The  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Co.  and  affiliated 
companies  are  now  represented  in  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict by  Thomas  A.  Hamilton,  who  for  the  past  14 
years  ha.s  been  connected  with  Crane  Co.,  prior  to 
which  he  was  superintendent  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
plant  of  the  Zelnicker  Car  Works.  Mr.  Hamilton  will 
have  charge  of  both  buying  and  selling  in  the  south- 


eastern territory.  His  office  will  be  at  1018  Woodward 
Bldg.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Russell  Wykoff,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Detroit  office  of  the  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation, 
Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  district  sales  agent 
at  Chicago,  succeeding  Barton  L.  Little, 

Harry  A.  McKnight  has  resigned  as  superintendent 
of  the  plant  of  the  American  Car  &  F'oundry  Co.,  Jef- 
fersonville,  Ind.,  to  enter  the  operating  department 
of  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  He  is  succeeded 
at  Jeffersonville  by  Charles  T.  Hertz.sch,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  plant. 

W.  S.  Jones,  at  present  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment of  the  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  Co.,  has  been  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh  and  Latrobe,  Pa. 

C.  P.  Perin,  New  York,  has  returned  from  a  trip  of 
several  weeks  to  Great  Britain. 

S.  H.  Chauvenet,  formerly  connected  with  the  Robe- 
sonia  and  Sheridan  blast  furnaces  in  the  Lebanon  Val- 
ley, will  be  manager  of  the  Island  Park  furnace,  Easton, 
Pa.,  recently  purchased  by  the  Northern  Ore  Co.  from 
the  Thomas  Iron  Co. 

James  A.  Fari  er,  who  has  been  connected  for  some 
years  with  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  by  Secretary  Redfield  as  steel 
expert  for  the  newly  created  Division  of  Export  Li- 
censes of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Parker  will  assist  in  scrutinizing  and  pass- 
ing upon  applications  for  licenses  to  export  those  forms 
of  iron  and  steel  covered  by  the  President's  recent 
proclamation. 

W.  A.  Bliss  has  become  treasurer  of  the  Kidd  Drawn 
Steel  Co.,  Aliquippa,  Pa.,  and  will  take  an  active  part 
in  its  affairs.  For  the  past  10  years,  he  has  been  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Keystone 
Sand  &  Supply  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Dravo  Contract- 
ing Co. 

Anketell  M.  Henderson,  manager  Commonwealth 
Steel  Products,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Australia,  accom- 
panied by  A.  Goninan,  managing  director  of  that  com- 
pany as  well  as  of  Goninan  &  Co.,  Newcastle,  spent 
several  days  in  the  Milwaukee  machinery  field  during 
the  past  week.  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Goninan  left 
Sydney  on  May  10,  coming  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Hawaii  and  Vancouver.  They  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  axles  and 
wheels  for  railroad  cars,  which  they  are  to  manufac- 
ture for  the  British  government  in  Australia. 

C.  H.  Hobbs  has  been  appoints  Detroit  district 
sales  manager  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  succeeding 
Jay  C.  McLauchlan  who  represented  both  this  company 
and  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lauchlan is  now  associated  with  Pickands,  Mather  & 
Co.  in  Cleveland,  and  this  firm  is  represented  in  De- 
troit by  H.  E.  Blackwell  as  district  sales  manager. 

H.  Kirke  Porter,  president  of  the  H.  K.  Porter  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  builders  of  light  locomotives,  has  offered 
Oak  Manor,  a  large  estate  in  the  East  End,  Pittsburgh, 
as  a  convalescent  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers.  The 
home  will  be  turned  into  a  hospital  and  fully  equipped 
by  Mr.  Porter,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Frank  R.  Frost,  formerly  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh-Hickson  Co.,  Butler,  Pa.,  has  re- 
signed, and  is  now  connected  with  the  sales  department 
of  the  Superior  Steel  Corporation,  Union  Arcade  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 


The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  re- 
tired from  the  market  as  an  active  manufacturer  of 
chain.  The  chain  department  of  this  concern  is  located 
at  its  Soho  Works  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  ground  it 
occupies  is  needed,  and  must  be  used  for  the  128-in. 
plate  mill  being  installed  by  this  company,  which  it 
l)ought  some  months  ago  from  the  Algoma  Steel  Co. 
The  work  of  installing  this  plate  mill  is  going  on 
rapidly,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  by 
Oct,  1  or  possibly  before.  Contracts  for  chain  now  on 
the  boo'  s  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  will  be  taken 
care  of,  and  shipments  made  as  promptly  as  possible. 
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THE  BURNING  OF  FUEL  OIL* 


Some  Details  of  Its  Use  Under  Stationary  Boilers 
to  Produce  Steam 

OIL  from  which  the  lighter  constituents  have  been 
distilled  off  will  probably  be  the  liquid  fuel  most 
used.  This  is  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
gasoline  in  motor  vehicles  and  of  distillates  in  station- 
ary engines,  as  well  as  the  improvements  in  refining 
crude  oil.  Fuel  oil  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
flash  point,  viscosity,  specific  gravity,  heat  value  and 
sulphur  content,  all  of  which  characteristics  are  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  each  other. 

The  flash  point  is  of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of 
safety,  especially  on  shipboard  where  inflammable 
vapors  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  hull  or  to  be  freed  in 
a  closed  boiler  room,  due  to  leaky  piping.  The  viscosity 
is  the  principal  consideration  in  the  actual  burning  of 
the  oil,  since  the  success  of  the  burner  or  atomizer  de- 
pends largely  on  its  ability  to  atomize  the  fuel  into 
sufficiently  fine  particles  to  insure  satisfactory  com- 
bustion. Assuming  that  the  equivalent  evaporation 
from  and  at  212  deg.  is  8  lb.  and  14.5  lb.  for  coal  and 
oil  respectively,  a  ton  of  coal  is  equivalent  in  practical 
heating  value  to  3.34  bbl.  of  oil  weighing  325  lb.  each 
and  having  a  heating  value  of  19,500  B.t.u.  per  lb. 
Aside  from  the  cost  oil  has  numerous  other  advantages 
over  coal.  Among  these  are  less  storage  space  for  an 
equal  number  of  heat  units,  absence  of  ashes,  less  help 
for  firing,  reduction  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  furnace 
and  repairs  to  grate  bars,  steam  can  be  raised  quickly 
with  no  loss  due  to  banking  fires  and  in  case  of  an 
emergency  the  fire  can  be  instantly  extinguished. 

The  first  consideration  for  reliability  in  the  oper- 
ation of  an  oil  burning  installation  is  the  oil  supply  to 
the  burners  involving  a  storage  tank,  pumping  outfit 
and  heaters.  The  size  of  a  storage  tank  varies,  of 
course,  with  that  of  the  boiler  plant,  but  it  should  at 
least  be  large  enough  to  hold  carload  of  oil.  As  the 
insurance  requirements  call  for  the  tank  to  be  below 
the  level  of  the  pumps  and  the  burners,  it  is  usually 
•  buried  in  the  ground  and  should  preferably  be  not  less 
than  50  ft.  from  the  nearest  building. 

The  oil  pumps  are  the  next  consideration  and  the 
best  results  have  been  secured  from  a  duplex  steam 
pump  of  the  piston  pattern  type  with  brass  valves, 
metallic  packing  in  the  oil  piston,  special  gaskets  and 
piston  rod  packing.  An  air  chamber  should  be  fitted 
on  the  discharge  side  to  steady  its  pulsations  of  pres- 
sure and  a  governor  on  the  steam  end  to  maintain  a 
constant  pressure.  Strainers  on  the  suction  side  should 
be  provided  to  keep  trash  from  getting  under  the  pump 
valves.  The  pump  should  be  set  as  near  the  level  of 
the  oil  as  possible  to  give  minimum  suction  lift  and  the 
suction  pipe  should  be  as  straight  as  possible,  bends  be- 
ing preferred  to  elbows.  Where  the  suction  pipe  is  long 
a  foot  valve,  preferably  a  horizontal  swing. check  valve 
used  in  a  vertical  position,  at  the  bottom  of  the  suction 
line  in  the  tank  is  recommended.  A  relief  valve,  set  at 
a  pressure  heavier  than  the  working  one  to  minimize 
the  danger  of  breaking  the  pump,  is  also  desirable. 

Heating  in  the  suction  tank  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  pump  to  lift  the  heavier  oils.  Practically  all  of 
the  oil  now  burned  as  fuel  requires  heating  to  reduce 
its  viscosity  and  facilitate  atomization  at  the  burner. 
The  principal  considerations  of  a  heater  for  this  work 
are  ample  heating  surface  and  the  utilization  of  all  of 
it.  In  heating  oil  with  a  steam  coil  in  a  vessel  of  oil 
there  is  a  tendency  to  have  the  oil  next  to  the  coils  very 
warm,  but  this  heat  is  not  readily  transmitted  to  the 
ad.acent  oil.  For  that  reason,  a  heater  in  which  the  oil 
is  kept  in  rapid  motion  over  all  the  heating  surface  of 
the  oil  will  give  the  best  results,  and  in  one  type  the  oil 
is  sent  at  high  velocity  through  a  long  coil  of  brass 
pipe  heated  by  steam  on  the  outside.  Several  pumping 
sets  consis'ing  of  duplicate  pumps  with  pressure  gov- 
ernor, air  chamber,  gage,  suction  strainers  on  pumps, 

•From  a  paper  recently  presented  by  B.  S.  Nelson,  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Association  of  Members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  New  Orleans 
Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
The  author  is  an  engineer  with  A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd  , 
engineers  and  contractors,  New  Orleans,  La. 


relief  valve  and  heater,  all  combined  in  a  single  self- 
contained  unit,  are  on  the  market  at  the  present  time. 

In  an  installation  where  the  burners  are  shut  down 
for  any  length  of  time,  a  by-pass  should  be  provided  to 
enable  the  oil  header  to  be  filled  with  heated  oil  before 
the  burners  are  lighted.  The  type  of  burner  which  has 
proved  best  for  land  installations  is  the  steam  atomizer 
burner  with  oil  supplied  to  it  under  pressure.  The  burn- 
ers may  be  of  either  the  round-flame  or  flat-flame  type, 
the  latter  being  preferred  as  it  uses  less  steam  for 
atomizing  and  produces  a  flame  of  such  shape  as  to  per- 
mit proper  mixture  of  air  to  support  combustion  without 
excess  air.  The  general  type  of  flat-flame  burner  is  a 
tip  in  which  the  oil  flows  out  of  a  horizontal  slot  in  a 
fan  shape  and  falls  on  a  fan-shaped  jet  of  steam  issuing 
from  a  lower  parallel  slot.  The  position  of  the  burner 
depends  largely  upon  the  type  of  boiler,  the  burner  be- 
ing set  in  the  firing  door  where  there  is  a  long  unob- 
structed furnace  and  at  the  back  shooting  toward  the 
front  of  the  boiler  where  the  furnace  is  short  and  the 
gases  travel  upward.  Steam  and  oil  connections  should 
be  made  to  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
oil  and  the  steam  headers,  unions  being  provided  above 
and  below  the  burner  to  enable  the  latter  to  be  taken 
out  quickly  for  cleaning.  A  steam  connection  should  be 
provided  on  each  burner  for  blowing  out  the  oil  when 
the  burner  is  shut  down,  as  otherwise  the  oil  will  car- 
bonize due  to  the  heat  radiated  from  the  hot  furnace. 


Hearings  on  War-Deficiency  Appropriations 

Washington,  July  17.— The  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  begun  hearings  on  a  so-called  war 
deficiency  appropriation  bill,  which  it  is  planned  to  pass 
at  the  piesent  session.  This  bill  will  carry  nearly 
$2,000,000,000,  of  which  probably  more  than  one-half 
will  be  used  in  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  big 
guns,  ammunition  and  equipment  for  the  second  draft 
of  men,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  made  within  the 
next  12  months.  The  money  for  these  appropriations 
will  be  obtained  partly  from  the  increased  revenue  to 
be  produced  by  the  pending  war  revenue  act  and  partly 
from  the  new  bond  issue  which  will  be  floated  some 
time  after  Oct.  1,  next,  and  which  is  estimated  at  two 
or  three  billion  dollars. 


The  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.,  a  shipbuilding 
plant,  has  been  sold  by  the  estate  of  John  S.  Hyde, 
principal  owner  and  for  many  years  president  of  the 
company,  who  died  last  March,  to  a  syndicate  of  Maine 
bankers  who  will  develop  the  property.  Ex-Governor 
William  T.  Cobb  is  president  of  the  new  corporation, 
which  has  contracts  for  building  nine  torpedo  boat 
destroyers. 

The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  add- 
ing two  hot  sheet  mills  to  the  plant  formerly  operated 
by  the  Western  Reserve  Steel  Co.,  which  it  bought 
several  months  ago,  and  has  also  added  a  new  ware- 
house. Directors  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  leave  on 
Saturday  evening,  July  21,  for  an  inspection  of  the  ore 
properties  of  the  company  in  the  Northwest. 


The  National  Tube  Co.,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has 
received  a  Government  order  for  8,000,000  ft.  of  bed- 
stead tubing,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beds  for 
the  cantonments  and  National  Guard  encampments. 
The  company  received  this  order  about  three  weeks 
ago,  and  it  will  be  completely  filled  and  shipped  by  July 
20,  or  very  shortly  after  that  date. 


The  new  model  town  of  McDonald,  to  be  established 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  west  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
will  be  connected  by  trolley  lines  with  both  Youngs- 
town and  Niles  by  a  line  to  be  built  along  the  south  side 
of  the  Mahoning  River,  it  being  extended  to  the  present 
line  of  the  Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co. 

About  700  employees  at  the  machine  shop  of  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  5000 
employees  from  other  departments,  held  a  flag  raising 
at  the  machine  works  on  July  11.  This  was  the  thir- 
tieth flag  raising  event  which  has  been  held  at  the 
shipyards.  . 
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Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

The  Setter  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  South  Eighteenth 
and  Mary  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized, and  is  prepared  to  furnish  all  kinds  of  brass, 
bronze  and  aluminum  castings,  also  different  grades 
of  babbitt  metal.     C.  J.  Slotter  is  general  manager. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
recently  bought  a  large  piece  of  ground  adjacent  to  its 
Southside  works  in  that  city,  which  will  likely  be 
used  for  future  extensions,  plans  for  which  have  not 
been   made. 

Plans  are  still  under  way  by  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop 
Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  for  extensions  to  the  plant  of  the 
Youngstown  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
which  it  took  over  some  months  ago.  It  is  probable 
two  or  three  open-hearth  furnaces  will  be  added  to  the 
plant,  besides  extensions  to  be  made  to  the  finishing 
mills.  Definite  plans  about  these  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  a  short  time. 

J.  G.  Hershey,  for  several  years  with  Max  Solomon, 
dealer  in  iron  and  steel  scrap,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  resigned,  and  with  an  associate  has  formed  the 
Acme  Tube  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  handling,  as  jobbers, 
lap  weld  iron  and  steel  and  seamless  steel  boiler  tubes, 
also  mechanical  tubing  of  all  kinds.  The  new  company 
has  a  warehouse  in  Pittsburgh,  where  it  will  keep  tubes 
in  stock,  and  will  have  facilities  of  cutting  to  lengths. 
It  will  sell  direct  to  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, not  being  restricted  to  any  particular  district.  The 
company  also  represents  the  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Cleveland,  in  Pennsylvania. 

E.  M.  Herr,  president  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  strongly  denies  that  his 
company  is  seeking  skilled  mechanics  to  be  interned  in 
the  works  for  10  months,  while  making  secret  munitions 
for  the  United  States  Government.  The  following 
notice  was  posted  in  all  the  plants  of  the  company  in 
East  Pittsburgh  last  week: 

"The  statement  published  in  several  newspapers  to 
the  effect  that  this  company  is  to  isolate  certain  em- 
ployees for  a  period  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
secret  war  munitions  is  absolutely  without  foundation 
of  fact.  A.  Taylor,  manager  of  works." 

The  Federal  Radiator  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is  said 
to  have  received  an  order  for  150  hot  radiator  heaters 
for  the  United  States  Government.  These  are  to  be  de- 
livered within  45  days  from  date  of  order,  and  are  for 
use  in  the  cantonment  camps  which  are  being  built  by 
the  Government  for  the  mobilization  of  the  conscript 
troops. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Frick  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  has  started  some  of  the  new  double  hot  tin 
mills,  which  it  is  adding  to  its  Shenango  works  at  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  and  also  to  its  Farrell  works  at  Farrell, 
Pa.  Ten  of  these  double  hot  tin  mills  are  being  added 
to  each  plant,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  of  them  will 
be  ready  for  operation  within  a  short  time.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  double  mills  will  turn  out  as  much  tin 
plate  as  two  single  mills.  The  company  is  also  employ- 
ing more  female  labor  in  its  different  sheet  and  tin 
plate  mills  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
getting  men.  The  company  is  building  100  or  more 
houses  for  its  employees  at  its  Farrell  works. 

The  Diamond  Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
forges,  stampings  and  galvanized  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, is  now  occupying  its  new  plant  on  the  Northside, 
Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  under  construction  for  some 
months.  The  plant  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  I^ines  West,  with  which  it  has  direct 
switch  connection,  and  can  also  .ship  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad.  In  the  new  plant  the  company  has 
more  than  doubled  its  galvanizing  department  and  all 
the  equipment  in  the  galvanizing,  forging  and  stamp- 
ing departments  is  driven  by  individual  electric  motor.s, 
and  overhead  cranes  and  trolleys  command  the  entire 
plant.  The  company  has  adder]  a  stamping  department, 
which  will  have  a  capacity  of  (50  tons  per  day.  New 
presses,  designed  for  rapid  and  economic  work,  have 
been  installed.  The  stamping  department  will  specialize 
in  pole  line  hardware.  In  addition,  the  company  will 
manufacture  a  complete  line  of  light  forgings.    The  oflH- 


cers  of  the  company  are  W.  D.  Henry,  president;  G. 
Wickersham,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  D. 
M.  Smith,  secretary  and  sales  manager,  and  Clarke 
Painter,  treasurer. 

The  machine  shops  and  foundry  of  the  Thomas 
Carlin's  Sons  Co.  of  the  Northside,  Pittsburgh,  were 
sold  last  week  by  public  auction  to  the  Modern  Ma- 
chinery Exchange  and  the  Manhattan  Machinery  Ex- 
change, both  of  New  York  City,  for  $120,000.  Plans 
of  the  purchasers  are  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  the 
plants  will  be  wrecked  and  the  machinery  sold  in  the 
open  market. 

The  Howard  Stove  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  molding  plant  to  cost  $12,000, 
and  will  be  in  the  market  for  some  new  equipment. 
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William  G.  Bee,  vice-president  of  the  Edison  Stor- 
age Battery  Co.,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  died  July  11  at  his  home,  477  Main 
Street,  Orange,  N.  J.,  after  an  illness  of  about  two 
years,  aged  48.  He  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
is  said  to  have  driven  the  first  electric  automobile  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  Mr.  Bee  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  which  later  organized  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  leaving  the  latter  concern  to  join 
the  Edison  organization,  of  which  he  subsequently  be- 
came vice-president  and,  until  the  time  of  his  illness, 
sales  manager. 

N.  L.  C.  Kachelmacher,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bessie  Furnace  Co.,  New  Straitsville, 
Ohio,  died  at  Philadelphia  recently.  The  Bessie  Fur- 
nace Co.,  which  he  organized,  was  taken  over  several 
years  ago  by  the  Allen  S.  Davison  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Kachelmacher  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Hocking  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  effort  to  bring  together  several  East- 
ern companies  about  two  years  ago,  including  the 
Thomas  Iron  Co.,  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  and  Whar- 
ton Steel  Co. 

J.  C.  Kennedy,  a  retired  veteran  of  the  iron  trade, 
died  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  last  week.  He  was  born 
Sept.  16,  1829,  in  the  district  in  which  he  died.  After 
the  war  he  entered  the  iron  business,  and  became  promi- 
nent in  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley  district.  He  operated  the  old  Brier  Hill  fur- 
nace and  furnaces  in  Struthers  and  Lowellville,  all  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley,  and  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Buf- 
falo districts.  He  was  the  uncle  of  Julian  Kennedy, 
engineer    of    Pittsburgh. 

Valentine  Nortmann,  one  of  the  organizers  and 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Nortmann-Duffke 
Foundry  Co.,  Milwaukee,  retiring  in  1915,  died  at  his 
home  in  Milwaukee  July  9,  aged  60  years.  Mr.  Nort- 
mann was  born  in  Milwaukee  Feb.  3,  1857,  and  estab- 
lished the  present  Nortmann-Duffke  shop  in  1880. 

John  Spuck,  founder  of  the  Spuck  Iron  and  Foun- 
dry Co.,  died  in  St.  Louis,  July  15,  after  an  illness 
of  about  three  weeks.  Mr.  Spuck  was  born  in  Germany 
but  settled  in  St.  Louis  in  1862.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow  and  daughter. 

Benjamin  F.  Covel,  for  nearly  50  years  owner  of 
the  machine  shop  of  the  Covel  Machine  Co.,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  73  years.  Mr.  Covel  was 
born  in  Fall  River  and  had  lived  there  all  of  his  life. 


On  July  11  fire  destroyed  a  section  of  the  plant  of 
the  Wilmington  Steel  Co.,  Third  and  Herald  streets, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  comprising  an  18-in.  mill  building,  a 
repair  and  rigging  shop  and  electrical  department,  with 
loss  estimated  at  about  $150,000.  This  company  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co. 


The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  will  open 
a  sales  office  in  the  Union  Building,  Newark,  This 
will  be  a  sub-office  under  the  New  York  office. 
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LIFE  OF  CAST-IRON  PIPE^ 


Some    Unusual    Records    in    American    Railroad 
Experience 

SOME  service  records  on  cast  iron  pipe  used  in  rail- 
road water  supply  lines  were  recently  developed 
which  are  of  value  to  those  concerned  with  water  serv- 
ice installation.  These  data  should  also  afford  an 
opportunity  for  interesting  comparisons  with  the  basis 
used  by  the  Federal  valuation  forces  in  estimating  the 
depreciation  on  this  material. 

The  long  life  of  cast-iron  pipe  is  a  matter  of  rather 
general  knowledge.  There  are  records  of  pipe  in  use 
in  Europe  for  over  200 'years.  In  this  country,  and 
particularly  on  railroads,  such  long  time  service  records 
are  not  to  be  had  because  of  the  limited  time  that 
these  pipes  have  been  in  use.  In  the  early  years  of 
American  railroads,  water  service  requirements  were 
usually  fulfilled  with  pipes  of  less  than  3-in.  diameter 
and  the  use  of  cast-iron  pipe  in  consequence  was  lim- 
ited to  locations  where  3-in.  or  larger  pipe  were  used. 
The  records  which  follow  are  secured  from  the  few 
examples  of  cast-iron  pipe  lines  over  50  years  old 
available  for  investigation. 

In  the  Ground  49  Years 

Several  instances  of  old  installations  of  cast-iron 
pipe  were  recently  made  the  subject  of  some  study  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  with  the  result  that  the 
life  of  several  of  these  lines  has  been  accurately  traced 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  is  a  pipe  line  laid  at  Centralia,  111.,  in  1855. 
This  was  a  line  of  4-in.  cast-iron  pipe  approximately 
10,000  ft.  long.  After  12  years  of  service  in  1867, 
the  pipe  line  became  inadequate  for  the  water  con- 
sumption and  upon  examination  it  was  found  to  be 
heavily  encrusted.  Efforts  were  made  to  improve  its 
capacity  by  cleaning  it  and  relaying  a  part  of  it  with 
clean-out  boxes  at  intervals  of  100  ft.  This  provided 
only  a  temporary  relief  and  the  following  year  about 
5000  ft.  of  the  line  was  taken  up  and  relaid  with 
8-in.  pipe,  which  is  still  in  service  after  being  in  the 
ground  49  years. 

The  4-in.  pipe  relieved  at  Centralia  was  relaid  in 
1868  or  1869  at  Ramsey,  111.,  where  it  remained  in 
service  until  1903,  when  it  again  became  too  small  for 
the  demand  and  was  replaced  by  6-in.  pipe.  Since  that 
time  the  old  4-in.  pipe  has  been  used  at  various  places, 
principally  as  drains.  A  part  of  it  is  now  in  storage 
at  Burnside,  111.  This  pipe  has  a  bell  that  differs  in 
several  details  from  the  standard  designs  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  Another  interesting  detail  is  the  presence 
of  two  reinforcing  rings  or  enlargements  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pipe  at  the  third  point  of  the  length. 

A  characteristic  of  early  cast-iron  pipe  was  an 
inequality  in  thickness,  resulting  from  the  practice  of 
casting  the  pipe  with  the  mold  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. Measurements  taken  indicated  an  average  thick- 
ness of  about  %  in.  As  a  means  of  getting  some  idea 
of  the  loss  of  section  occurring  during  the  62  years 
of  service,  the  dimensions  of  this  pipe  were  compared 
with  records  of  early  designs  of  cast-iron  pipe,  and 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  it  originally  con- 
formed to  a  design  recorded  in  an  early  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  having  a  length 
of  9  ft.,  diameter  of  4  in.,  thickness  of  shell  of  7/16  in, 
and  depth  of  hub  of  4  in. 

Another  installation  of  which  authentic  records  are 
available  is  one  of  7500  ft.  of  4-in.  cast-iron  pipe  at 
Little  Wabash  River,  laid  in  1857.  This  remained  in 
service  until  July,  1893,  when  it  was  replaced  by  larger 
pipe.  The  old  pipe  was  stored  at  Centralia  until  1894 
or  1895,  when  portions  of  it  were  relaid  at  that  place 
and  at  Effingham  and  at  Big  Muddy.  The  installa- 
tions at  the  last  named  places  have  since  been  re- 
moved but  the  pipe  at  Centralia ,  is  still  in  service. 
No  signs  of  paint  can  be  found  on  the  pipe  at  the 
present  time  and  apparently  it  never  had  been  painted. 


Pipe  Relaid  Again  After  40  Years'  Use 

Some  6-in.  cast-iron  pipe  laid  at  Centralia  in  1868 
and  1869  was  taken  up  when  the  shops  were  aban- 
doned in  1916.  The  pipe  was  found  to  be  in  such  a 
good  state  of  preservation  after  40  years  of  service 
that  most  of  it  was  reused,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  the  old  pipe  and  the  new  cast-iron  pipe.  Other 
examples  of  long  life  for  lines  of  cast-iron  pipe  on 
the  Illinois  Central  include  a  4-in.  pipe  line,  1740  ft. 
long,  at  Cherokee,  Iowa,  laid  in  1870  and  continued  in 
service  until  1900,  when  it  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  a  change  in  the  location  of  water  facilities;  a  line 
of  3-in.  cast-iron  pipe,  1175  ft.  long,  laid  at  Correc- 
tionville,  Iowa,  in  1887,  and  still  in  use;  a  line  of  3-in. 
pipe  606  ft.  long  laid  at  Gaza,  Iowa,  in  1888  and 
abandoned  in  1911  on  account  of  the  destruction  of 
the  water  plant  by  fire;  and  a  line  of  4-in.  cast-iron 
pipe  2962  ft.  long  laid  at  Webster  City,  Iowa,  in  1869. 
A  part  of  this  pipe  line  is  still  in  use. 

Attention  can  well  be  called  to  the  tendency  of 
cast-iron  pipe,  in  common  with  all  types  of  pipe,  to 
become  more  or  less  encrusted  with  lapse  of  time. 
This,  however,  has  no  bearing  on  the  long  life  of  such 
pipe,  since  the  pipes  can  be  cleaned  from  time  to  time. 
For  example,  the  Illinois  Central  experienced  difficulty 
of  this  kind  in  1913  with  an  8-in.  cast-iron  pipe  line 
supplying  water  from  the  Big  Muddy  River  at  Car- 
bondale,  111.  This  pipe  had  been  so  encrusted  that  a 
pressure  of  140  lb.  per  square  inch  was  necessary  at 
the  pump  to  deliver  400  gal.  per  minute,  which  indi- 
cated that  the  pipe  was  reduced  to  approximately  the 
capacity  of  a  5-in.  pipe.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  diameter  was  reduced  to  about  7  in., 
indicating  a  large  increase  in  the  friction  factor  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  roughness. 

After  studying  the  situation  a  contract  was  let  for 
cleaning  the  pipe  under  a  guarantee  to  restore  it  to 
95  per  cent  of  the  discharge  capacity  of  new  pipe. 
The  encrustations  removed  from  the  pipe  were  esti- 
mated to  represent  about  16  tons  of  material,  and  the 
work  was  done  without  taking  the  station  out  of 
service  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time  and  with 
no  interruption  to  a  train  service.  After  the  cleaning 
was  complete  a  test  run  on  the  pump  gave  a  dis- 
charge of  498  gal.  per  minute  for  an  average  pres- 
sure of  70  lb.  per  square  inch,  the  contractor  having 
fully  met  with  his  guarantee  to  restore  the  pipe. 

From  the  information  presented  it  is  clear  that 
cast-iron  pipe  has  not  been  in  use  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  its  actual  service  life.  The  data  on  loss 
of  thickness  are  too  limited  to  permit  of  any  definite 
conclusions,  although  indicating  that  the  ultimate  life 
must  be  many  times  the  total  number  of  years  repre- 
sented in  any  of  the  records  given. 


Inventory  of  Automotive  Plants 

Washington,  July  17. — A  comprehensive  industrial 
inventory  of  the  automotive  industries,  including  auto- 
mobile, airplane  and  watercraft  factories,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Government  all  possible  information  regard- 
ing the  manufacturing  facilities  and  the  possibilities  of 
expansion  for  war  work,  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Automotive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. The  inventory  was  set  on  foot  several  days  ago 
and  the  first  replies  have  already  come  in.  The  work 
will  probably  require  at  least  three  weeks.  The  com- 
mittee states  that  the  undertaking  was  inspired  by  the 
approaching  great  demand  on  the  industries  for  air- 
plane engines,  motor  trucks,  tractors  and  motor  boats 
for  war  purposes. 


•Prom  the  Railway  Age  Gazette. 


Alabama  Iron  to  Chicago  by  Water 

An  experimental  trip  with  a  tow  of  pig  iron  from 
Sheffield,  Ala.,  to  Chicago,  by  way  of  the  Chicago  drain- 
age canal,  has  been  undertaken  under  direction  of  Capt. 
Swain,  Peoria,  111.,  with  the  river  towboat  Enterprise, 
which  left  Paducah,  Ky.,  on  Sunday,  July  15.  Engi- 
neers declare  that  the  channel  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
accommodate  barges  of  pig  iron.  If  the  trip  is  success- 
ful, it  is  proposed  to  organize  a  regular  service. 


The  Readjustment  of  Steel  Prices 

Movement  to  See  that  ''Raw  Materials''  Come  Down 

Results  of  the  Conference  at  Washington— Prices  to  Be  Decided  by  Federal  Trade 

Commission's  Cost  Inquiry— Manufacturers  as 

Government  Advisers 


Washington,  July  17. — The  leading  representatives 
of  the  steel  industry  have  promised  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  any  desired  amount  of  their 
products  at  prices  to  be  fixed  hereafter  when  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  have  completec'  its  in- 
vestigation of  costs  of  production  in  this  and  other 
basic  industries.  This  agreement  was  reached  after  a 
series  of  conferences  held  here  on  July  11  and  12,  the 
Government  being  represented  by  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy,  the  chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Raw  Ma- 
terials of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  while  the  spokesmen  of  the  steel  pro- 
ducers were  the  following  members  of  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute: Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman,  and  James  A.  Far- 
rell,  president  United  States  Steel  Corporation ;  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  chairman,  and  E.  G.  Grace,  president  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation;  J.  A.  Burden,  president  Bur- 
den Iron  Co.;  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co. ;  H.  G.  Dalton,  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co. ;  A.  C. 
Dinkey,  vice-president  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.; 
John  A.  Topping,  chairman  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.; 
James  B.  Bonner,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  representing  the 
above  committee  in  the  distribution  of  Government  steel. 

Official  Statement  on  the  Conference 

Following  the  final  conference,  Secretary  Baker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  made  the 
following  official  announcement: 

At  the  conference  this  morning  between  the  committee  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Chairman  Denman  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  Bernard  M.  Baruch  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  further  discus-  ' 
sion  was  had  of  the  prospective  demand  upon  the  steel  indus- 
try of  the  country  for  supplies  of  various  steel  products  for 
carrying  on  the  war. 

The  steel  men  repeated  their  assurances  that  their  entire 
profluct  would  be  available  for  the  needs  and  they  were  doing 
everything  poHsible  to  stimulate  an  increased  production  and 
speed  deliveries.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  iron  and  steel 
products  furnished  was  left  to  be  determined  after  the  in- 
quiry by  the  Federal  Trade  CommlsHion  is  completed,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  price  when  fixed  would  insure  rea- 
sonable profits  and  be  made  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
this  vital  and  fundamental   Industry. 

The  representatives  of  the  Government  assured  the  com- 
mittee of  the  steel  Institute  that  It  was  the  Intention  of  the 
Government  to  distribute  the  war  requirements  over  the  en- 
tire iron  and  steel  producing  capacity  of  the  country. 

Ciovernmcnt    and 


President    on    One 


Price    for 
Public 


The  closing  conference  of  the  steel  men  with  the 
Government  officials  was  held  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion here  of  a  significant  address  of  the  President  to  the 
industrial  leaders  of  the  country,  urging  that  profits  be 
subordinated  to  patriotism,  and  the  agreement  of  Judge 
Gary  and  his  colleagues  is  regarded  as  the  pledge  of  the 
steel  industry  to  "do  its  bit"  in  the  vigorous  proseiution 
of  the  great  war.  Among  other  things  the  President 
said: 

The  fiovernment  Is  about  to  attempt  to  determine  th« 
prices  at  which  It  will  ask  you  hencj-forth  to  furnish  various 
supplies  which  arc  n«TeHHary  for  th«-  proKe«-utlon  of  th»-  war 
and  various  materials  which  will  bi- 
by  which  the  war  must  be  sustained 


<li<(l   In   thi;   lii(liiHtrl<-H 


A  just  price  must,  of  course,  be  paid  for  everything  the 
Government  buys.  By  a  just  price  I  mean  a  price  which  will 
sustain  the  industries  concerned  in  a  high  state  of  eJhciency, 
provide  a  living  for  those  who  conduct  them,  enable  them 
to  pay  good  wages,  and  make  possible  the  expansions  of  their 
enterprises  which  will  from  time  to  time  become  necessary  aa 
the  stupendous  undertaliings  of  this  great  war  develop.  We 
could  not  wisely  or  reasonably  do  less  than  pay  such  pricee. 
They  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
industry ;  and  the  maintenance  and  development  of  indus- 
try are  necessary  for  the  great  task  we  have  on  hand.    •    •    • 

I  hear  it  insisted  that  more  than  a  just  price,  more  than 
a  price  that  will  sustain  our  industries,  must  be  paid  ;  that 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  very  liberal  and  unusual  profits  in 
order  to  "stimulate"  production  ;  that  nothing  but  pecuniary 
rewards  will  do  it — rewards  paid  in  money,  not  in  the  mere 
liberation  of  the  world.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  those 
who  argue  thus  do  not  stop  to  think  what  that  means.    *    »    • 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  shipowners  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  ocean  carriers  whose  example 
they  have  followed  and  ask  them  if  they  realize  what  ob- 
stacles, what  almost  Insuperable  obstacles,  they  have  been 
putting  in  the  way  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  war 
by  the  ocean  freight  rates  they  have  been  exacting.  They 
are  doing  everything  that  high  freight  charges  can  do  to 
make  the  war  a  failure,  to  make  it  impossible.      ♦      »      * 

And  there  is  something  more  that  we  must  add  to  our 
thinking.  The  public  is  now  as  much  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  are  the  Army  and  Navy  themselves.  The  whole 
people  in  all  their  activities  are  now  mobilized  and  in  service 
for  the  ttccomplishment  of  the  Nation's  task  in  this  war ; 
it  is  in  such  circumstances  impossible  justly  to  distinguish 
between  industrial  purchases  made  by  the  Government  and 
industrial  purchases  made  by  the  managers  of  individual  in- 
dustries ;  and  it  Is  just  as  much  our  duty  to  sustain  the  In- 
dustries of  the  country,  all  the  industries  that  contribute  to 
its  life,  as  it  is  to  sustain  our  forces  in  the  field  and  on  the 
sea. 

We  must  make  the  prices  to  the  public  the  same  as  the 
prices  to  the  Government.  Prices  mean  the  same  thing  every- 
where now.  They  mean  the  efficiency  or  the  inefficiency  of 
the  nation,  whether  it  is  the  Government  that  pays  them  or 
not. 

All  Prices  to  Be  Readjusted 

The  agreement  of  the  steel  men  embodied  in  Secre- 
tary Baker's  announcement^ is  not  to  be  taken  as  com- 
plete acquiescence  in  all  the  propositions  laid  down  in 
President  Wilson's  address.  For  example,  it  does  not 
specifically  include  in  its  scope  the  supplying  of  the  steel 
requirements  of  the  Allies  and,  especially,  it  does  not 
promise  that  the  requirements  of  private  consumers 
shall  be  put  on  a  parity,  as  regards  price,  with  those  of 
the  Government.  That  the  steel  industry,  however,  will 
be  called  upon  to  go  further  and  supply  the  Allies  and 
the  private  American  consumers  at  prices  far  below 
the  present  market,  if  not  at  the  same  figures  as  are  re- 
(juired  by  the  Government,  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  unlimited  power  of  the  President  under  the  en- 
abling legislation  recently  enacted  by  Congress  opens 
up  an  extraordinary  vista  of  possibilities;  but  the  steel 
men  are  hopeful  that  if  the  Government  undertakes  to 
dictate  prices  for  practically  the  entire  output  of  the 
industry  it  will,  in  both  letter  and  spirit,  so  redeem  the 
promise  of  reasonable  profits  made  by  Secretary  Baker 
as  to  provide  a  stimulus  to  the  necessary  expansion  of 
the  industry.  In  this  the  Government  will  consult  its 
own  interest,  and  the  chief  concern  of  the  steel  pro- 
ducers will  be  that  the  adjustment  of  all  the  essential 
details  of  this  important  matter  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  men  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  industry  to  secure 
intelligent  handling. 
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"Raw  Materials"  to  Be  Lowered  in  Keeping 

Significant  statements  following  the  recent  confer- 
ences have  been  made  by  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  war  requirements  will  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  selected  concerns  but  will  be  distributed 
equitably  throughout  the  industry,  coupled  with  the 
statement  that  the  Government  appreciates  that  finished 
steel  cannot  be  produced  at  the  prices  suggested  by 
Secretary  Daniels  and  others  if  "raw  materials" — 
meaning,  presumably,  pig  iron,  etc. — "cost  from  $40  to 
$50  a  ton."  It  was  added  that  the  Government  would 
take  steps  to  see  that  steel  producers  are  protected  in 
their  supply  of  raw  materials  and  enabled  to  secure 
them  at  less  than  current  prices.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  leading  steel  makers  control  the  bulk  of  their 
own  raw  materials,  these  statements  are  highly  sugges- 
tive and  the  question  arises  as  to  how  carefully  they 
have  been  considered. 

Although  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  in- 
formally announced  that  its  investigation  into  the  cost 
of  producing  steel  will  be  completed  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  will  not 
delay  the  placing  of  orders  until  the  commission's  data 
have  been  received,  but  will  proceed  upon  the  theory 
that  the  question  of  price  need  not  be  determined  until 
the  bills  are  to  be  paid.  No  great  delay  in  fixing  the 
scale  of  prices  is  anticipated,  however,  and  all  the  points 
at  issue  will  likely  be  settled  before  any  considerable 
deliveries  under  new  orders  are  made. 

Whatever  uncertainties  may  exist  regarding  the  fix- 
ing of  prices  for  the  requirements  of  the  Allies  and  the 
general  consuming  public,  the  understanding  is  perfect 
that  the  Government  shall  have  the  first  call  upon  the 
output  of  every  producer  in  the  industry  and  that,  with- 
out the  formality  of  commandeering,  it  may  take  over 
any  material  it  may  need,  no  matter  in  whose  hands  it 
may  be  found.  While  no  definite  pledges  have  been 
given  in  this  regard,  it  is  understood  that  every  reason- 
able effort  will  be  made  by  the  Government  not  to  em- 
barrass those  enterprises  of  the  country  dependent  upon 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  that  a  general  spirit 
of  co-operation  shall  prevail. 

Baruch,  Rosenwald  and  Scott  for  War  Board 

The  agreement  of  the  steel  men  concerning  the  Gov- 
ernment needs,  which  has  been  to  some  extent  antici- 
pated by  the  understanding  heretofore  secured  with  the 
coal  operators,  is  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  others 
that  will  ultimately  embrace  substantially  every  line 
of  production  relied  upon  for  war  material.  This  fact 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  projected  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  proposed  Purchasing  Commission  to  do 
all  the  buying  of  war  material  for  the  Government. 
The  council  during  the  past  week  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  a  definite  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  its 
committee  system  and  action  is  anticipated  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  project  provides  for  the  elimination 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  council's  150  committees 
and  the  creation  of  a  War  Industries  Board  of  three 
members  directly  answerable  to  the  council.  While  the 
President  has  given  no  intimation  on  the  subject,  the 
three  men  whose  names  are  most  prominently  men- 
tioned for  these  places  are  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  chairman 
of  the  council's  Committee  on  Raw  Materials;  Julius 
Rosenwald,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies; 
and  Frank  A.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  General  Munitions 
Board. 

Manufacturers  and  Defense  Council  Committees 

While  President  Wilson  is  undetstood  to  disapprove 
the  provision  of  the  Lever  bill,  now  under  discussion  in 
the  Senate,  which  would  prevent  men  prominent  in  the 
leading  industries  of  the  country  from  serving  on  the 


committees  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  some 
restrictive  legislation  on  this  score  is  expected.  Senator 
Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Lever  bill,  has  signified 
his  willingness  to  accept  a  substitute  for  the  provision 
referred  to  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  Pomerene 
amendment,  which  provides  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  No  person  acting  either  as  a  voluntary  or  paid 
agent  or  employee  of  the  United  States  in  any  capacity, 
including  an  advisory  capacity,  shall  solicit,  induce,  or  at- 
tempt to  induce  any  person  or  officer  authorized  to  execute 
or  to  direct  the  execution  of  contracts  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  make  any  contract  or  to  give  any  order  for 
the  furnishing  to  the  United  States  of  work,  labor,  or  serv- 
ices, or  of  materials,  supplies,  or  other  property  of  any  kind 
or  character,  if  such  agent  or  employee  has  any  pecuniary 
interest  in  such  contract  or  order,  or  if  he  or  any  firm  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  or  corporation,  joint  stock  company, 
or  association  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  stockholder,  or  in 
the  pecuniary  profits  of  which  he  is  directly  or  indirectly 
interested,  shall  be  a  party  thereto.  Nor  shall  any  agent  or 
employee  make  or  be  a  member  of  any  committee  or  other 
body  which  shall  make  or  participate  in  making  any  recom- 
mendation concerning  such  contract  or  order  to  any  council, 
board,  or  commission  of  the  United  States,  or  any  member 
or  subordinate  thereof,  without  making  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief  a  full  and  complete  disclosure  in 
writing  to  such  persons  or  group  of  persons  of  any  and  every 
pecuniary  interest  which  he  may  have  in  such  contract  or 
order  and  in  any  party  thereto,  nor  shall  he  participate  in 
making  such  contract  or  giving  said  order.  Any  willful  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Attacks  on  Manufacturers  Answered 

The  attacks  heretofore  made  on  the  business  men  of 
the  country,  and  especially  upon  leading  men  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  who  have  given  their  time  to 
service  on  the  committees  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, are  warmly  resented  by  many  prominent  Sen- 
ators, and  a  vigorous  defense  of  the  steel  men  was 
made  in  the  Senate  on  Friday  by  Senator  Newlands  of 
Nevada,  who  said  in  part: 

In  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  not  warranted 
by  a  single  thing  that  has  been  presented  for  our  attention, 
not  warranted  by  a  single  proven  charge,  we  propose  to 
penalize  the  members  of  these  committees  of  sellers  and  say, 
"You  can  give  your  information,  you  can  give  your  advice, 
but  you  can  not  take  a  contract,  nor  can  any  concern  in 
which  you  are  interested  take  a  contract." 

What  do  you  do,  then,  with  reference  to  the  steel  inter- 
ests? Why,  you  prevent  these  captains  in  the  steel  industry 
from  acting  on  the  committee  at  all,  and  you  go  to  men  of 
less  experience  and  less  information  for  that  which  the 
Government  seeks. 

Where  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Government  has  suf- 
fered? Do  not  the  Council  of  National  Defense  know  that 
they  are  dealing  with  sellers?  Does  not  each  department 
chief  know  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  seller?  Mr.  Gary  is 
chairman  of  one  of  the  subcommittees  regarding  steel.  When 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  ask  him  whether  the  condi- 
tion of  the  steel  industry^  is  such  as  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  receive  a  prompt  response  to  a  demand  for  1,000  or 
10,000  or  1.000,000  tons  of  steel,  do  they  not  know  that  he  is 
an  interested  party,  and  do  they  not  go  to  him  simply  be- 
cause he  is  an  interested  party  and  knows  and  understands 
the  industry?  But  you  propose  to  penalize  that  man  and 
other  men  like  him. 

To  whom  would  you  go  for  information  with  regard  to  the 
steel  industry  of  this  country  in  preference  to  Mr.  Gary  and 
Mr.  Schwab?  We  know  that  these  two  men  have  all  the  in-  ■ 
formation  at  their  disposal.  Are  you  going  to  have  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  take  mere  theorists  and  experts 
and  send  them  all  over  the  country  to  make  inquiry,  when 
the  information  can  be  collected  and  presented  to  them 
quickly  .and  almost  instantaneously  by  the  parties  interested 
In  the  industry?  And,  knowing  that  they  are  interested,  will 
they  not  be  on  their  guard  with  reference  to  the  price? 

What  do  we  witness  today?  We  know  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  mobilized  itself  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  Government.  They  know  what  plants  can  be 
enlarged,  how  their  output  can  be  enlarged  and,  mind  you, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  outputs  and  to  make  large 
expenditures  in  plants.  Are  you  going  to  prevent  the  corpo- 
rations in  which  they  are  interested  from  having  any  contract 
with  tlie  Government?     And  right  here  today,  what  evidence 
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have  \oii  of  lack  of  careful  methods  of  procedure  upon  the 
part  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense?  Have  they  accepted 
the  price  per  ton  which  the  Steel  Trust  and  the  other  plants 
Insist  upon  as  a  fair  price,  a  price  which  they  can  receive 
elsewhere  in  the  market  Not  at  all.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  is  now 
engaged  in  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  costs.  I  have  gone  over 
some  of  that  work  with  members  of  that  commission,  and  I 
can  see  how  caieful  and  studious  their  attention  to  that  job 
has  been.  We  have  in  the  papers  an  illustration  of  the  care 
with  which  the  administration  is  proceeding  in  this  matter — 
an  absolute  refusal  upon  the  part  of  the  President  and  upon 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  accept  the  price  which  is  presented  by  this  industry 
as  a  fair  price,  and  an  indication  that  rather  than  accept 
that  price  the  Government  will  resort  to  the  extraordinary 
power,  given  by  the  law,   of  commandeering  their  plants. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  there  will  be  some  adjustment  of 
that  matter.  I  hope  there  will  be  some  adjustment  of  that 
matter  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  after  they 
have  ascertained  their  costs.  I  trust  there  will  be  such  a 
settlement  of  it  as  will  give  the  steel  industry  a  fair  profit 
and  as  will  also  stimulate  the  steel  industry  to  enlarge  its 
plants.  We  all  know  that  there  must  be  some  stimulus.  If 
they  shall  enlarge  the  plants  at  the  expense  of  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  war  should  come  to  an  end  this  week  or 
next  month,  or  next  year,  those  plants  might  be  Idle.  So 
that  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered.  These  men, 
repre.senting  the  stockholders,  must  see  to  it  that  there  is  a 
sufflcient  guaranty  for  the  future  if  they  are  to  increase 
their  capital  expenditure;  and  the  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  warranted  in  fixing  such  a  price  as  will  stimulate 
them  to  increase  their  plants  and  to  produce  the  products 
that   are   essential   for   the   prosecution    of   the    war. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  looking  to  the 
elimination  of  steel,  copper,  lead  and  other  articles  from 
those  provisions  of  the  Lever  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  control  the  production,  distribution  and  prices 
of  foods,  fuels  and  other  "war  necessaries."  A  vote  will 
be  taken  on  this  measure  in  the  Senate  on  July  21. 

W.  L.  C. 


TENNESSEE  CO.  EXTENSIONS 


Plate  and  Combination  Shape  Mills  and  Large 
Fabricating  Shops 

President  George  G.  Crawford  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  has  just  made  the  following  an- 
nouncement at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  of  the  details  of  the 
new  construction  program  of  his  company: 

"Construction  will  begin  at  once  upon  a  group  of 
mills  designated  as  the  Fairfield  Works  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  An  electrically 
driven,  reversing  blooming  mill  will  roll  slabs  and 
blooms  for  two  finishing  mills.  The  finishing  mills  con- 
sist of  an  electrically  driven  110-in.  plate  mill  and  an 
electrically  driven  combination  mill  designed  to  roll 
shapes,  bars  and  light  rails.  The  products  of  the  shape 
and  plate  mills  will  be  delivered  by  electrically  operated 
telphers  to  large  fabricating  shops, 

"The  mills  are  selected  to  produce  the  products 
which  are  particularly  required  in  connection  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  location  selected  for  the 
Fairfield  Works  is  in  Possum  Valley,  aouthwest  of  the 
f^airfield  by-product  ovens. 

"The  housing  of  the  employees  of  the  new  mills 
will  be  provided  for  in  part  by  the  company  through 
the  construction  of  houseB  for  about  600  families.  The 
total  number  of  houses  required  will  be  very  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  this  number." 


The  Judson  Iron  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  completed 
the  first  unit  of  its  $1,000,000  steel  plant.  At  an  official 
try-out  of  the  first  unit,  22  tons  of  opcn-heurth  steel 
were  converted  into  ingots.  The  completed  unit  will 
have  a  capacity  of  80  tons  every  24  hours. 


Domestic  Production  and  Consumption  of  Spelter 

in  1916 

The  domestic  production  of  spelter  in  the  la.st  quar- 
ter of  1916,  according  to  data  compiled  by  W.  R. 
Ingalls  and  published  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  was  the  largest  ever  recorded  and  was  more 
than  double  that  rate  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
total  was  189,572  net  tons,  as  compared  with  94,336 
tons  in  the  second  quarter  of  1913,  the  largest  before 
the  war.  The  output  by  quarters  in  the  last  four  years 
was  as  follows  in  net  tons : 


First 
Quarter 

Second 
Quarter 

Third 
Quarter 

Fourth 
Quarier 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

.  ..      92,082 
.  ..      90,224 
,  ..    100,844 
,  .  .    156,704 

94,336 

92,816 

121,624 

167,085 

83,062 

92,756 

133,916 

169,643 

88,782 

94,516 

150,758 

189,572 

Ore  receipts  by  smelters  in  1916  are  given  as 
1,777,891  tons  against  1,257,528  tons  in  1915  and  872,- 
767  tons  in  1914.  Importations  of  ore  in  1916  were 
384,422  tons,  or  nearly  three  times  those  of  1915  and 
about  13  times  those  before  the  war,  when  they  were 
only  26,946  tons  is  1914, 

A  classification  of  the  domestic  consumption  of 
spelter  in  1916  from  returns  from  170  out  of  317  con- 
sumers and  estimating  the  rest,  gives  the  following  in 
net  tons: 

Galvanizing   . .  .  .' 207,849 

Sheet  zinc    40,053 

Brass    ' 175,435 

Castings    2,359 

Desilverizing  lead    5,307 

Other  purposes 4,35i 

Unclassified     14,900 


450,304 


It  is  not  claimed  that  these  last  figures  are  cor- 
rect. The  requirements  for  brass  purposes  had  been 
estimated  previously  at  17,700  tons  per  month  for  the 
first  half  of  1916  and  at  22,500  tons  per  month  for  the 
last  half,  or  a  total  for  the  year  of  about  240,000  tons, 
as  against  175,000  tons  given  above.  If  it  actually 
happened  that  the  spelter  used  by  galvanizers  exceeded 
that  used  by  brass  makers  last  year,  then  all  guesses 
were  wrong,  for  the  needs  of  the  brass  industry  had 
been  placed  at  more  than  50  per  cent  and  of  the  gal- 
vanizers at  not  over  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 


Will  Build  Rolling  Mill  in  New  Orleans 

The  Dixie  Steel  Corporation,  which  was  recently  in- 
corporated at  New  Orleans,  La,,  with  $500,000  capital, 
has  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  B.  W, 
Seidel;  first  vice-president,  J.  A.  Stubbs;  second  vice- 
president,  John  G,  Grosz;  treasurer,  Joseph  L.  Walle; 
secretary  and  auditor,  G,  J,  Capdevielle;  attorney  and 
counsel,  E.  T.  Florance.  The  company  will  build  a  roll- 
ing mill  in  New  Orleans  and  will  at  first  specialize  in 
bar  steel,  but  later  on  bolts  and  nuts  and  other  small 
products  will  be  manufactured.  The  plant  is  to  have 
a  capacity  of  200  tons  daily,  though  the  initial  output 
will  be  limited  to  2200  tons  a  month. 


Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.  Officers 

The  new  organization  of  the  Lodge  &  Shipley  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  resulting  from  the  sale  by 
Murray  Shipley  of  his  entire  interests  in  the  business, 
is  as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  William  Lodge;  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  J.  Wallace  Carrel;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  L.  A.  Hall.  Mr.  Shipley  had 
served  as  vice-president  since  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pany. 


The  Ashland  Steel  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  whose  plants 
were  closed  July  1  to  make  general  repairs  and  install 
new  equipment,  resumed  operation  July  16. 


The  new  tin  plate  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  which  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  M.  Jones,  is  expected  to  be  placed  in  opera- 
tion during  the  week  of  July  23.  It  is  electrically 
operated.  It  will  begin  with  6  hot  plate  mills,  which 
it  is  planned  to  increase  to  24  later.  About  250  men 
will  be  employed  at  the  outset.  The  company  has  a 
large  number  of  orders  on  hand  and  it  is  said  these  will 
keep  the  plant  going  for  the  entire  year. 
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ELECTRIC  STEEL  PRODUCTION 


Marked  Increase  in  1916  in  All  Leading  Countries 
and  Greater  Promise  for   191 7 

The  extent  to  which  electric  steel  is  at  present  being 
made  in  the  world,  together  with  some  data  previous  to 
the  war,  is  given  for  some  of  the  leading  countries,  as 
follows,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude  in  1916,  and  in 
gross  tons: 

1916  1915  1913            1912 

Germany 180,335*  129,000  101,755        24,177 

United    States 169,918  69,412  30.180        18,309 

Great  Britain 49,256  22,000         

Austria-Hungaryt.   47,247  23,895  26,837       21,556 

Canada    43,790  61         

France 18,000*     15,922 

Totals 490,546     244,368      176,772     129,964 

*Estimated  metric  tons. 
tMetric  tons. 

Last  year  witnessed  a  doubling  of  the  output  as 
represented  by  these  leading  countries,  a  remarkable 
achievement.  Germany's  production  is  estimated  for 
the  last  two  months  of  1916,  the  official  total  to  Nov.  1, 

1916,  having  been  148,777  metric  tons,  no  reports  hav- 
ing been  issued  since.  The  doubling  last  year  of  the 
previous  year's  output  by  both  Great  Britain  and 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  large  increase  in  Canada's 
production  are  noteworthy.  Previous  to  1915  Great 
Britain  did  not  publish  any  statistics  for  electric  steel 
and  Canada  was  virtually  a  non-producer.  Data  re- 
garding France  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  and  nothing 
has  been  published  about  this  output  since  the  war 
started.  In  1909  the  electric  steel  output  of  France 
was  6456  metric  tons,  and  in  1911  it  was  13,850  tons. 
Sweden,  Italy  and  Russia  are  producers  of  electric  steel, 
but  data  have  not  been  ascertainable. 

The  great  strides  made  in  the  United  States  are 
the  outstanding  feature  of  this  compilation.  Starting 
with  a  production  of  only  18,309  tons  in  1912,  the  out- 
put of  nearly  170,000  tons  last  year  is  about  five  and 
one-half  times  that  of  1913  and  two  and  one-half  times 
that  of  1915,  the  rate  of  increase  being  decidedly  greater 
than  the  splendid  showing  of  Germany.  While  our 
output  last  year  did  not  come  up  to  the  calculated  pro- 
duction of  225,000  tons  and  while  Germany's  undoubt- 
edly was  larger,  the  1917  record  for  this  country  will 
easily  greatly  exceed  that  of  any  other  country.  Well- 
informed  estimates  place  it  at  close  to  300,000  tons  for 

1917.  

Maximum  Prices  for  the  British 
Steel  Trade 

The  latest  published  maximum  prices,  governing  the 
sale  of  British  pig-iron  and  steel,  as  given  by  the 
London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  of  June  15,  1917, 
are  as  follows  for  gross  tons,  except  in  the  case  of  high- 
speed tool  steel: 

Maximum  Prices  for  Pig  Iron 

Per  Ton  Net, 

f.o.b. 

Malcers'  Works 

Hematite  pig  iron.  East  Coast,  Scotch  and  Welsh  £6     2s  6d 

Hematite  pig  iron.  West  Coast £6     7s  6d 

Cleveland  pig  iron,  No.  1 £4   16b  6d 

Cleveland  pig  iron,  other  grades £4   12s  6d 

Common  Staffordshire   £4   20s  Od 

Maximum  Basis  Prices  for  Steel     . 

Per  Ton,  f.o.b. 
Makers'  Works 

Ship  plates,  %  in.  and  over £11  10s  Od 

Boiler  plates £12  lOs  Od 

Subject  to  extras  for  special  thickness,  sizes 
and  qualities  not  exceeding  those  customary  in 
district  of  manufacture. 

Angles,  ordinary  sizes £11  2s  6d 

Joists,  ordinary  sizes £11  28  6d 

Rails  (railroad),  over  60  lb.  per  yard £10  17s  6d 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars £10  7s  6d 

Blooms  and  billets,  ordinary  mild  steel £10  7s  6d 

Blooms  and  billets,  special '•  .  ■  •  £11  Os  Od 

Rounds   and   squares,    3   to   5%    In.   diameter  or 

square   (untested)   £12  10s  Od 

All   subject  to   extras  for  special   sizes   and  qualities  not 


exceeding  those  published  in  any  such  list  as  above. 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap...  £5    5s  per  ton  deld.  buyers' works 

Turnings  and  borings £2  lOs  per  ton  deld.  buyers'  works 

Maximum  Price  for  Bar  Iron 

Standard  quality,  ordinary  sizes  and  merchants'  lengths, 
£13   15s  per  ton  net,  f.o.t.  makers'  works. 

Marked  bars,  £15  10s  per  ton,  less  2%  per  cent,  f.o.t. 
makers'  works. 

Subject  to  extras  for  special  sizes  and  qualities  not  ex- 
ceeding those  published  in  any  such  list  as  above. 

To  the  above  prices  for  bar  iron  and  steel  a  sum  not 
exceeding  2%  per  cent  on  such  prices  may  be  added  in  the 
case  of  sales  by  persons  other  than  the  makers. 

Maximum  Prices  for  Highspeed  Tool  Steel 
Finished  bars,  14  per  cent  tungsten, 

2s  lOd  per  lb.  deliv.  buyers'  works 
Finished  bars,  18  per  cent  tungsten, 

3s  lOd  per  lb.  deliv.  buyers'  works 
(Subject  to  usual  extras  for  special  sizes) 
Scrap : 

Millings  and  turnings,  5d  per  lb.  net,  deliv.  steel  makers' 

works. 
Bar  ends,  6d  per  lb.  net,  deliv.  steel  makers'  works. 
Changes  since  the  publication  of  this  list  in  The 
Iron  Age,  Aug.  3,  1916,  have  been  very  few.  Both 
grades  of  Cleveland  pig  iron  have  been  advanced  5s., 
as  has  also  common  Staffordshire  pig  iron.  Prices 
for  old  material  have  been  reduced  5s.  per  ton,  while 
marked  bars  have  been  raised  10s.  per  ton. 


U.  S.   Standard  Thread  Recommended  for  Pipe 

The  gradual  substitution  of  the  U.  S.  standard 
thread  in  place  of  the  Briggs  form  now  generally  em- 
ployed for  pipe  has  been  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
on  the  revision  of  pipe  threads.  The  committee  forms 
a  part  of  a  joint  one  on  this  subject  with  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Gas  Institute,  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  on  Standardization  of  Fittings,  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  and  the  Railway  Signal  As- 
sociation. The  proposed  change  from  one  thread  to 
the  other  is  to  cover  a  period  of  years,  and  a  system 
of  tolerances  and  gages  which  will  provide  for  changes 
in  them  every  two  years  will  be  worked  out. 

Acquires  Detroit  Furnace  Company 

The  Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  of  which  M. 
A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  are  selling  agents,  has 
purchased  the  Detroit  Furnace  Co.  The  company 
manufactures  pig  iron  and  has  a  capacity  of  about 
20,000  tons  a  year.  Joseph  C.  Clutts,  Wellston,  Ohio, 
is  president,  and  Charles  F.  Fraser,  Detroit,  is  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Detroit  Furnace  Co. 

The  International  Engineering  Works,  Inc.,  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.,  has  purchased  the  plant  and  business  of 
the  International  Engineering  Works,  Ltd.,  a  Canadian 
corporation,  in  the  United  States.  The  new  company 
is  organized  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  with 
capital  stock  of  $500,000,  and  has  no  connection  with 
the  Canadian  company.  J.  Philip  Bird,  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  is 
president;  Harry  V.  Bady,  vice-president;  Frew  W. 
Chipman,  treasurer;  William  H.  Walker,  sales  man- 
ager. 

The  large  shipyard  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at 
the  foot  of  Morton  Street,  Chester,  Pa.,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  preparations  are  being  made  to  rush  the 
work  on  several  Government  contracts.  The  company 
has  contracts  for  two  mine-sweepers  and  four  other 
vessels  for  the  Government.  It  also  has  several  other 
contracts.  The  plant  covers  a  tract  of  about  50  acres. 
The  first  keel  was  laid  about  three  months  ago. 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  a 
consolidation  of  the  Blaw  Steel  Construction  Co.  and 
the  Knox  Pressed  &  Welded  Steel  Co.,  will  be  maintained 
in  the  Rialto  Building  in  charge  of  Edward  Ornitz. 


The  Savage  Arms  Co.,  Savage  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
has  placed  an  8-hour  day  in  effect  at  its  works,  com- 
mencing July  16. 
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Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Will  Add  to  Its 
By-Product  Coke-Making  Capacity 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  which  installed 
last  year  four  batteries  of  51  Koppers  by-product  ovens 
each,  or  a  total  of  204  acres,  has  placed  a  contract 
with  the  H.  Koppers  Co.,  Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  two  additional  batteries  of  51  ovens  each, 
which  will  give  this  concern  a  total  of  306  Koppers  by- 
product ovens.  An  illustrated  description  of  the  pres- 
ent by-product  plant  was  given  in  The  Iron  Age,  issue 
of  Dec.  7,  1916.  The  new  102  ovens  will  be  of  a  more 
general  design  than  those  in  the  plant  installed  last 
year.  The  oven  chambers  taper  from  17  in.  wide  at 
the  pusher  end  to  19%  in.  wide  at  the  coke  end,  and 
are  9  ft.  10%  in.  high  by  39  ft.  6  in.  long.  The  type  of 
oven  is  known  as  the  Koppers  horizontal  cross  regen- 
erative by-product  oven.  The  capacity  of  the  present 
204  ovens  is  about  2200  to  2300  tons  of  coke  per  day 
on  17  hours'  operation,  and  the  new  102  ovens  will  in- 
crease this  to  about  3400  tons  of  coke  per  day.  This 
additional  output  of  1000  to  1100  tons  of  coke  per  day 
will  be  used  at  the  two  Andrews  &  Hitchcock  blast  fur- 
naces at  Hubbard,  Ohio,  which  were  bought  by  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  early  last  year.  The 
company  will  also  increase  the  capacity  of  its  by- 
product plant  for  making  benzol,  toluol,  tar  and  sul- 
phite of  ammonia  about  50  per  cent.  The  Barrett 
Co.  has  a  contract  for  the  entire  output  of  tar  of  the 
present  by-product  plant,  and  will  also  take  the  in- 
creased output  of  tar  made  by  the  addition  to  the  by- 
product plant. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  is  prepared  to 
develop  rapidly  7000  to  8000  tons  of  coal  lands  of  Greene 
County,  Pa.,  which  it  bought  some  years  ago.  It  is 
sinking  a  shaft  and  building  over  100  houses  for  miners, 
and  will  use  this  coal  when  it  is  ready  to  be  shipped  to 
its  by-product  coke  ovens  at  Youngstown.  The  com- 
pany is  also  installing  what  is  known  as  a  double  plate 
mill,  which  will  roll  96  and  84-in.  wide  plates,  the  con- 
tract for  which  was  placed  several  months  ago  with  the 
Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Some  slight  changes 
are  being  made  in  the  open  hearth  stock  house,  tracks 
being  straightened  and  other  minor  changes  made  to 
better  facilitate  the  handling  of  stock.  The  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  opened  a  sales  office  in 
Room  1032,  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  in  charge  of  G. 
W.  Bostwick. 


Metal  Trades  Outing 

The  Cincinnati  Branch,  National  Metal  Trades  As- 
sociation, held  its  mid-summer  meeting  at  Magnesia 
Springs,  Ind.,  July  11,  President  A.  H.  Tuechter  pre- 
sided. After  routine  business  had  been  transacted,  Mr. 
Tuechter  spoke  feelingly  on  the  retirement  of  Murray 
Shipley  from  the  machine-tool  manufacturing  field.  In 
response,  Mr.  Shipley  tendered  his  sincere  thanks  to  the 
members  both  collectively  and  individually  for  their  ac- 
tive co-operation  during  the  term  he  served  as  president 
and  later  simply  as  a  fellow  member.  He  stated  that 
the  association  would  at  all  times  have  his  active  sup- 
port. Secretary  J.  M.  Manley,  who  arranged  the  outing, 
was  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 


Australian  Steel  Shortage  is  Acute 

Stocks  of  steel  plates,  tin  plate  and  galvanized  iron 
are  low  throughout  Australia  and  the  demand  is  acute, 
according  to  U.  S.  Commercial  Attache  Philip  B.  Ken- 
nedy of  Melbourne.  There  is  at  present  very  little  pros- 
pect of  outside  relief  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
manufacture  these  goods  in  Australia.  Recently  repre- 
sentatives of  a  company  in  Newcastle  and  one  in  Mel- 
bourne were  sent  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  ma- 
chinery for  making  steel.  The  high  freights  and  short- 
age of  supply  offer  a  great  incentive  to  the  manufacture 
of  lines  that  would  have  been  considered  impossible  to 
produce  before  the  war. 


Properties  Will  Be  Operated  by  M.  A.  Hanna  & 
Co.  of  Cleveland 

Most  of  the  Hill  iron  ore  properties  on  the  Minnesota 
ranges  have  been  taken  over  by  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  who  have  been  selling  agents  for  the  Hill  in- 
terests for  some  time.  The  lease  includes  a  number  of 
operating  mines,  properties  now  under  development, 
and  some  that  will  be  developed  later. 

The  mines  now  under  operation  that  were  trans- 
ferred are  principally  those  which  were  operated  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  before  surrendering 
its  Hill  lease.  These  include  the  Harold,  Leonard,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Uno,  South  Uno  and  Thorne  properties. 
Other  properties  involved  are  the  Fay,  Wabigon,  Dale 
and  Feigh.  Hanna  &  Co.  will  operate  the  Hill  mines 
under  a  recently  organized  subsidiary,  the  Hanna  Ore 
Mining  Co.,  of  which  J.  D.  Ireland,  who  has  been  in 
charge  at  Duluth  of  the  Hanna  mines,  will  be  general 
manager,  and  W.  E.  Hunner,  formerly  with  the  Arthur 
Iron  Mining  Co.,  the  Hill  mining  organization,  will  be 
assistant  general  manager. 

After  the  surrender  of  its  lease  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, new  leases  of  some  of  the  Hill  properties 
were  made  to  the  Tod-Stambaugh  Co.,  Butler  Brothers, 
and  others,  and  more  recently  to  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co.  and  Inland  Steel  Co.  It  is  stated  that  the  Hill 
interests  retain  only  about  15  per  cent  of  their  original 
holdings,  which  are  largely  low  grade  ore. 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  have  also  taken  over  the  Hill  in- 
terests in  three  lake  freighters  that  are  now  under  con- 
struction. Much  difficulty  was  experienced  last  year  in 
obtaining  vessels  in  which  to  ship  the  Hill  ore  and  for 
that  reason  operations  at  Hill  mines  were  greatly  cur- 
tailed. 


A  $4,000,000  Machine   Shop  at  Norfolk 

Washington,  July  17. — The  Navy  Department  is 
preparing  to  expend  approximately  $30,000,000  within 
the  next  two  years  for  the  improvement  of  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  naval  base 
on  the  recently  acquired  site  of  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. Twenty  millions  will  be  spent  on  the  Navy  Yard, 
according  to  a  statement  made  here  by  Rear  Admiral 
Harris,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
Among  the  items  to  be  covered  by  the  proposed  ex- 
penditures are  a  machine  shop,  designed  to  be  the 
largest  in  America  and  to  cost  $4,000,000,  with  five 
acres  of  floor  space;  a  structural  shop  with  tools  and 
equipment  to  cost  $2,000,000;  a  mammoth  power  plant 
to  cost  $1,500,000;  a  dry  dock  to  cost  $5,500,000,  and 
various  auxiliary  buildings.  One  million  will  be  spent 
for  the  improvement  of  the  water  front  at  the  present 
Navy  Yard. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  on  July  16  opened 
bids  for  the  construction  of  the  naval  projectile  plant 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  embracing  four  large  buildings. 
Bids  were  received  from  the  following  contractors:  C. 
W.  McNulty  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Boyle-Robertson 
Construction  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  F.  W.  Mark  Con- 
struction Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  James  Stewart  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  City;  R.  H.  Arnold  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Ketler-Elliott  Erection  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  War- 
ren Moore  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  John  W. 
Cooper  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Aside  from  the  John  W. 
Cooper  Co.,  which  presented  a  proposal  to  build  the 
plant  on  a  cost-plus-profit  basis,  all  the  bidding  con- 
tractors presented  itemized  bids  without  totals,  and  as 
a  result  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
will  have  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  pro- 
posals before  they  can  determine  the  lowest  bidders 
or  the  respective  aggregates  of  the  several  bids. 


The  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
have  overwhelmingly  voted  to  consolidate,  and  the  new 
form  of  government  will  go  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1918. 
Charles  M.  Schwab  was  chief  sponsor  of  the  consolida- 
tion.    The  city  will  be  known  as  Bethlehem. 
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MANY  ORDERS  BEING  PLACED 


Government  Work  Is  Principal  Factor 


Shipbuilding  Business  Pending  Will  Add  Greatly 

to  Other  Extensive  Purchases  of 

Machinery  and  Tools 

Considerable  shipbuilding  business  is  pending,  and 
■word  from  Washington  that  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  going 
ahead  more  actively  with  its  steel  shipbuilding  program 
leads  many  in  the  trade  to  believe  that  additional  con- 
tracts for  ships  will  be  placed  this  week,  and  that  the 
resultant  demand  for  yard  and  shop  equipment  will  be 
large. 

New  shipbuilding  concerns  are  continually  being 
heard  of,  but  upon  investigation  it  is  found  that  no  defi- 
nite announcement  of  plans  can  be  made  until  the  Gov- 
ernment authorizes  them  to  go  ahead.  One  of  the 
projected  plants  is  that  of  the  American  International 
Corporation,  which  is  to  build  50  wooden  ships  at  a 
time,  and  which  will  have  the  backing  necessary  to 
make  it  a  success.  Inquiries  for  equipment  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  this  concern.  Plans  which  the 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  the  Lackawanna 
Bridge  Co.  have  been  jointly  making  for  a  shipbuilding 
plant  on  Newark  Bay  are  believed  to  be  in  behalf  of 
the  Government,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  yard 
which  General  Goethals  mentions  will  be  begun  by 
the  Government  at  Newark.  The  Foundation  Co.  of 
New  York  is  reported  to  have  obtained  a  contract  to 
build  about  100  ships  for  the  Allies,  and  these,  it  was 
said,  would  probably  be  constructed  at  the  plant  near 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
added  to  its  already  extensive  purchases  last  week  by 
closing  for  about  $50,000  worth  of  punching  and  shear- 
ing machinery.  The  recent  purchases  by  the  Union 
Iron  Works  in  this  market  are  for  the  equipment  of  a 
large  machine  shop  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
submarines,  torpedo  boat  destroyers  and  cruisers  for 
the  United  States  Navy.  The  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  making  extensive  purchases  for  its 
new  plant  at  Lester,  Pa.,  which  will  make  turbines  for 
naval  vessels. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.  has  is- 
sued a  list  of  about  240  machines  required  for  its  Erie, 
Pa.,  plant,  which  will  make  shells.  The  Erie  Forge 
Co.  wants  machines  for  making  6-in.  guns.  An  Ohio 
manufacturer  has  issued  a  list  of  about  60  machines. 
The  T.  H.  Symington  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  has 
a  contract  for  2,000,000  shrapnel,  has  been  a  large 
buyer  in  the  New  York  market.  The  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  is  reported  to  have  received  a  contract  for 
1,000,000  shrapnel,  in  preparation  for  which  large 
[purchases  of  machine  tools  have  been  recently  made. 
The  equipment  bought  by  the  Worthington  Pump  & 
Machinery  Corporation  for  its  shell-making  plant  at 
Hazelton,    Pa.,   is    said   to   total    about   $50,000.       The 


Sprague  Electric  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  has 
bought  a  large  number  of  automatic  tools  for  the 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  plant.  The  Savage  Arms  Co.,  which 
has  recently  bought  heavily,  will  build  a  $1,000,000 
addition  to  its  Sharon,  Pa.,  plant,  and  will  also  add  to 
its  Utica,  N.  Y.,  plant,  to  take  care  of  large  war  orders. 
The  American  Radiator  Co.  has  completed  purchases 
aggregating  about  $150,000.  Five  leading  Milwaukee 
metalworking  manufacturers  have,  at  the  request  of 
the  Government,  organized  a  company  and  will  equip 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  3-in.  field  pieces. 

Motor  truck  manufacturers,  especially  in  the  Cen- 
tral West,  are  making  purchases  of  tools  for  building 
Government  trucks,  but  the  pleasure  car  industry  is  in- 
active, and  one  large  order  for  tools  placed  by  a  man- 
ufacturer of  pleasure  cars  has  been  cancelled.  The 
Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  buying 
a  few  tools  and  is  expected  to  come  into  the  market 
soon  to  buy  equipment  for  a  $1,000,000  motor  bus  fac- 
tory, which  will  be  erected  in  the  Harlem  district  of 
New  York,  and  which  will  manufacture  motor  buses 
for  the  Army.  Plans  being  made  by  automobile  man- 
ufacturers in  Detroit  indicate  that  that  city  will  take 
pre-eminence  in  the  airplane  industry. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  revived  an  in- 
quiry for  tools  for  a  blacksmith's  shop  at  its  Altoona, 
Pa.,  car  works.  This  inquiry  has  been  in  the  market 
several  times  within  the  past  18  months,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  purchases  will  now  be  made  in  order 
to  provide  the  additional  facilities  required  for  the 
2225  freight  cars,  which  the  railroad  company  will 
build  at  the  Altoona  works. 

Crane  builders  are  not  seeking  business  very  active- 
ly because  they  are  already  sold  up  for  many  months, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  commit  themselves  any  farther 
ahead  in  view  of  the  probable  demand  that  will  be  made 
upon  them  to  provide  quick  deliveries  of  cranes  to  the 
shipyards  which  will  construct  merchant  ships  for 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  In  bids  recently 
submitted  to  the  Navy  Department  for  furnishing  elec- 
tric traveling  cranes  for  the  structural  shop.  Navy 
Yard,  New  York,  the  periods  of  delivery  specified 
ranged  from  180  to  400  days.  The  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  purchased  a  few 
cranes  and  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  bought  six  15-ton  cranes.  The  Alan  Wood  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  bought  one  30-ton  crane. 
The  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co.  received  the  contract  for 
nine  electric  traveling  cranes  for  the  Watertown  Arse- 
nal. These  cranes  range  in  capacity  from  5  to  150 
tons.  Similar  equipment  will  be  required  soon  for  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  111.  The  purchasing 
department  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
with  its  subsidiaries,  the  Chile  Exploration  Co.,,  the 
Braden  Copper  Co.  and  the  Utah  Copper  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  has  bought  a  number  of  cranes 
and  has  inquiries  out  for  a  number  of  others.  Some 
of  these  are  for  shipment  to  South  America  and  Mexico. 
The  Fletcher-Thompson  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
Newark,  which  is  building  the  new  plant  of  the  Union 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  is  in  the  market  for  cranes. 
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New  York,  July  IS. 
The  opinion  prevails  in  the  trade  that  the  sold-up  condi- 
tion of  machinery  and  machine-tool  building  plants  will 
make  it  difficult  to  equip  shipyards  with  the  speed  which  many 
•of  the  shipbuilders  seem  to  believe  is  possible.  There  is  no 
hint  as  yet  that  the  Government  will  commandeer  plants  or 
their  output,  but  there  is  an  expectation  that  such  a  program 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  equipment  quickly. 

Business  continues  active.  Some  large  orders  have  been 
placed  and  others  of  good  size  are  pending.  There  has  been 
an  urgent  demand  recently  for  grinders,  with  the  result  that 
the  Norton  Grinding  Co.  and  the  Heald  Machine  Co.,  both  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  have  bought  new  equipment  here  to  in- 
crease output. 

The  export  embargo  will  not  greatly  disturb  the  machinery 
trade  inasmuch  as  sales  recently  have  been  largely  confined 
to  the  allied  countries,  and  it  is  understood  there  will  be  no 
restriction  on  these  shipments.  In  a  few  instances  permits 
have  been  denied  for  shipments  of  machines  to  Sweden. 

The  Diamond  Furniture  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  four-story  factory,  25  x  105  ft.,  to  be 
erected  this  summer.     H.  F.  Love  is  manager. 

The  Northeast  Electric  Co..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  let  con- 
tracts for  erection  of  a  two-story  and  basement  factory,  60  x 
120  ft. 

The  Jupiter  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  has  'been 
Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  E.  A.  Dippel, 
C  A.  Stick  and  G.  N.  Thompson  to  manufacture  punching  and 
shearing  machinery. 

The  Shepherd  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will 
build  a  one-storj-  addition,  90  x  200  ft.,  to  its  pattern  building 
to  cost   $75,000. 

The  Ludlum  Steel  Co.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  will  build  an  ad- 
dition to  its  plant  on  Spring  St.     Edward  Corning  is  president. 

The  W.  A.  Mills  Brass  Co.,  Inc.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufac- 
ture articles  from  brass,  copper  and  other  metals.  W.  A. 
Mills,  W.  A.  Mills,  Jr.,  and  C.  W.  Stevens,  Port  Chester,  are 
the  incorporators. 

Frederic  D.  Bourke,  701  McBride  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
will  erect  a  machine  shop  and  armature  factory,  55  x  130  ft., 
two  stories,  on  Marcel  lus  Street. 

The  Seneca  Electric  Furnace  Corporation,  Albany,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufac- 
ture electrical  furnaces,  etc.,  with  F.  W.  Cameron,  D.  B.  Wade 
and  F.  W.  Gebhard,  Albany,  as  directors. 

The  Fold-Easy  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  capitalized 
at  $600,000,  has  been  organzied  to  manufacture  folding  beds, 
folding  merchandise  and  patented  articles.  M.  C.  P.  Parker, 
R.  W.  Parker,  527  Lake  Street,  and  C.  W.  Tome,  505  Magee 
Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Hudwill  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  machinery 
for  contractors'  use.  W.  K.,  H.  P.  and  M.  W.  Rose,  7  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  P.  H.  Gill  &  Sons  Machine  Works,  2  Lorraine  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  had  plans  prepared  for  a  two-story 
machine  shop  addition. 

The  F:vertlte  Locknut  Corporation.  New  York,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $150,000  to  manufacturfe  lock 
nuta  and  similar  specialties.  G.  F.  Jebbet,  A.  F  McCabe 
and  A.  E.  Moore,  .'57  Wall  Street,  are  the  Incorporators. 

Anselm  I'.  Anderson  and  K.  R.  Norton,  New  York,  have 
Incorporated  in  Delaware  the  Chase  Adding  Machine  Cor- 
poration, with  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture  adding 
and    recording   machines  and    typewriters 

The  Adrlance  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  254  Van  Brunt 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Hpeclallzlng  In  the  production  of 
preiMfes,  dies,  etc..  Is  building  a  six-story,  relnforcetl-con- 
crete,  addition,  100  x  200  ft.,  on  Richards  Street.  A  one- 
•tory  extension,  50  x  100  ft.,  will  be  used  us  an  erecting 
Bhop.  The  cost  Is  estimated  at  $200,000,  Benjamin  Adrlance 
in  president. 

The  Hungerford  Brass  &  Chopper  Co..  80  T..afuyette  Street, 
New  York,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Iwo- 
«tory  building,  46  x  103  ft.,  at  90-»2  White  Street,  to  cost 
about   $25,000. 

E.  D.  Anderson,  Iiu;.,  has  been  IricorporattMl  to  manufac- 
ture mjwhlnery.  Announcement  of  plans  will  bf  made  soon 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  whose  otUrv.  Is  at  120  Hroadway.  Ahso- 
cliited  witli  him  as  Incorporators  are  Matnllton  M,  Dawes, 
O.  J.  Wagner,  C.  M,  Chester.  Jr  ,  <'.  WcHtlcy  Abbott  and 
S.    Alpert,   all    of   the   same  address. 

Thf    Klr«-   Clin    .MTk     f'o.    lfiiritli,t,'toti     f,     I,,    hiiH   been    In- 


corporated with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  fire 
extinguishers.  A.  V.  Sammis,  W.  N.  and  R.  S.  Baylis,  Hunt- 
ington,  are    the   incorporators. 

Parke  L.  Woodward,  Great  Kills,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
and  associates,  have  incorporated  In  Delaware  the  Falcon 
Mfg.  Co.,  with  caiJital  of  $750,000,  to  manufacture  aero- 
planes and  Other  aircraft.  Joseph  P.  Shelby,  Edgemere, 
L.  I.,  and  Howard  Seay,  New  York,  are  also  intere«te<l. 

The  Crouse-Hinds  Co.,  Seventh  and  North  streets,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  electrical  apiiliances,  has  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  a  new  foundry  on  Wolf  Street. 

The  Miller-Jones  Corporation,  Syracuse,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  operate  a  general  ma- 
chine shop  and  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  metal 
goods.  Frank  E.  Miller  and  Arthur  L.  Jones,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  Elizabeth  Street,  Middieport, 
N.  Y.,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $500,000. 
It  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  spraying  machines. 

The  Porter-Cable  Machine  Co,  501  East  Water  Street, 
Sj'racuse,  manufacturer  of  machinery  and  machine  tools, 
has  acquired  property  at  Dewitt,  near  Syracuse,  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  plant.  The  initial  building  will  be  one 
story,  about  150  x  200  ft.,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Walter  A.  Ridings 
is  president. 

The  Syracuse  Washer  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $15,000  to  manufacture 
washing  machines.  J.  Garrett  Hotallng,  John  N.  Dersching 
and   Walter  J.   Zwill   are   the   incorporators. 

The  Warsaw  Elevator  Co.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  has  increased 
its  capital   from   $50,000   to   $250,000. 

The  Kingston  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  operate 
a  local  shipbuilding  works.  J.  D.  Schoonmaker,  M.  J.  Look 
and  J.  O.  Winston,  Kingston,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Savage  Arms  Corporation,  Savage  Avenue,  Frank- 
fort, N.-  Y.,  manufacturer  of  firearms  and  ammunition,  has 
had  plans  prepared  for  four  new  additions  to  Its  plant,  to 
consist  of  three  machine  shops,  two  four  stories,  50  x  280  ft. 
and  50  x  220  ft.,  respectively,  one  one-story,  35  x  270  ft., 
and  a  two-story  office  building.  An  electric  power  plant  will 
also  be  constructed.  F.  R.  Phillips  is  assistant  manager. 
John  G.  Brown,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  has  the 
contract   for   erection. 

The  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  East  Ferry  Street 
and  Fillmore  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  ma- 
chinery and  castings,  will  build  a  new  pattern  shop  on 
Fillmore   Avenue. 

The  World  Aeroplane  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  manufacture  aeroplanes 
and  hydroplanes.  E.  H.  and  H.  E.  Crowder  and  J.  H. 
Kalnar,    Buffalo,    are    the    incorporators. 

Louis  Sacks,  Newark,  N.  J.,  operating  a  foundry  on  Ham- 
burg Place  for  the  production  of  gray  iron  castings,  will 
make   extensions   and  alterations   in   his   core   ovens. 

The  Universal  Caster  &  Foundry  Co.,  574  Ferry  Street, 
Newark,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  metal  and  steel 
posts  and  similar  specialties.  Daniel  B.  Diso  heads  the 
company. 

Carrington  &  Co.,  42  Walnut  Street,  Newark,  manufac- 
turers of  Jewelry,  have  acquired  property  adjoining  their 
plant   and   are   said   to   be  planning   for  extensions. 

The  Foley  Motor  Car  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  motor  cars  and 
parts.  E.  J.  and  F.  P.  Foley,  Montclalr ;  and  Peter  A. 
Bannigan,   Paterson,  are  the   Incorporators. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  has  taken  bids 
for  the  con.'truction  of  a  one  and  two-story,  reinforced- 
concrete  addition,  135  x  235  ft.,  to  its  Pldison  Lamp  Works 
plant,    Sussex    Street,    estimated    to   cost    $200,000. 

The  National  Hoisting  Engine  Co.,  Harrison,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  addition,  about  200  ft.  long, 
to  its  hoisting  engine  works. 

Jacques  Wolf  &  Co.,  Lexington  Avenue,  Clifton,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  chemicals,  will  build  a  one-story  machine 
shop  addition  to  their  plant  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  Center 
Street,  30  x  50  ft.  A  three-story  extension,  60  x  77  ft., 
will   also  be  constructed. 

The  Union  Rubber  Co.,  Kenilworth,  near  Cranford,  N.  J., 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $35,000  to  manufac- 
ture rubber  jiroducts.  William  Pettit  and  J.  Hiller,  Jr.,  are 
the   principal   Incorporators. 

The  American  Automotive  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $35,000  to  manufacture  aero- 
planes. William  B.  MacDonald,  19  Broadway,  William  H. 
Anilmlir  and   Hint   K.  Brandle,  Camden,  are  the  incorporators. 
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The  Marion  Metal  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  operating  a 
plant  at  988  Newark  Avenue,  has  filed  notice  of  organiza- 
tion to  manufacture  metal,  iron  and  rubber  specialties. 
Louis  Schreiber,  143  Tonnele  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  and  Louis 
•Rosenhaus,   628   Boulevard,  Bayonne,  head  the  company. 

Henry  Byrne,  392  Mercer  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  con- 
tractor, will  build  a  new  one-story,  brick  machine  shop  at 
396-8   Mercer   Street. 

The  Electro-Dynamic  Co.,  Avenue  A,  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  motors,  dynamos,  etc.,  has  filed  plans  for 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  one-story  addition  to  its 
works  at  Avenue  A  and  North  Street,  to  be  100  x  120  ft.  John 
W.  Ferguson,   152  Market  Street,  Paterson,  has  the  contract. 

A.  A.  Kelley,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  associates,  have  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  the  American  Safety  Nut  Lock  Co., 
with  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture  a  special  nut  lock. 
Arthur  C.  Piatt  and  W.  J.  Arkell,  New  York,  are  also  in- 
terested. 


owner  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  company,  to  a 
syndicate  of  Maine  bankers,  who  will  dpyelop  the  property 
in  an  effort  to  help  meet  the  growing  demand  for  tonnage. 
William  T.  Cobb,  former  Governor  of  Maine,  chairman  of 
the  Maine  Shipbuilding  Committee,  was  elected  president  of 
the  new  corporation,  which  is  said  to  have  contracts  to  build 
nine  torpedo  boat  destroyers  for  the  United  States  Navy  at  a 
cost  of  .$10,00,000. 


New  England 

Boston,  July  16. 

The  week  has  been  marked  by  a  sudden  lull  in  the  demand 
for  machine  tools  and  an  absence  of  inquiries  of  any  size.  Re- 
ports from  machine  tool  builders  indicate  that  this  condi- 
tion is  purely  local,  as  inquiries  from  their  New  York  and 
Western  agents  have  increased  in  volume  in  the  last  10  days. 
Orders  show  some  increase,  which  would  be  much  larger  if 
New  England  factories  were  not  generally  sold  up  for  months 
ahead  and  in  no  position  to  make  prompt  deliveries  outside 
of  Government  business. 

While  Government  orders  are  being  held  under  cover  as 
much  as  possible  by  manufacturers  who  have  them,  it  is  be- 
coming known  that  the  number  of  metal  working  plants  in 
this  section  that  are  turning  a  large  part  of  their  production 
to  Government  work  is  increasing  rapidly.  Labor  shortage  is 
becoming  a  pressing  problem  again  as  the  larger  industrial 
centers  are  responding  to  the  demands  of  our  war  program. 
Bridgeport  papers  report  that  there  has  been  a  30  per  cent 
increase  in  the  city's  factory  payroll  in  the  last  two  months 
and  that  the  present  weekly  payrolls  total  more  than  $1,500,- 
000.  If  figures  were  available  for  the  other  munition  and  ma- 
chine tool  centers,  a  corresponding  increase  would  be  shown. 

The  Skinner  Chuck  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  issued 
additional  shares  of  stock  to  the  value  of  $100,000.  The  out- 
standing stock  is  $175,000. 

The  Phelps  &  Farr  Mfg.  Co.,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  has  bought 
a  factory  formerly  used  as  a  silk  mill,  together  with  eight 
employee's  houses,  and  is  equipping  the  plant  to  make  small 
metal  goods.  J.  W.  Phelps,  Waterbury,  is  president  and 
treasurer,  and  Leon  Farr  is  general  manager. 

The  Portland  Shipbuilding  Co.,  South  Portland,  Me.,  is 
beginning  the  construction  of  two  beam  trawlers  for  the  East 
Coast  Fisheries  Co.  The  Portland  Co.,  Portland,  will  furnish 
the  boilers  and  engines. 

The  Moss  Pump  &  Engine  Works,  Boston,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  di- 
rectors are  Louis  L,  Green,  president;  James  W.  Moss,  41 
South  Market  Street,  treasurer  ;  and  C.  G.  Weld. 

The  Springfield  Carburetor  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $500,000. 
The  directors  are  Anton  C.  Schmelzer,  president ;  Frank  W. 
Arthur,  treasurer  ;   and  George  H.  Morgenstern. 

The  Woburn  Machine  Co.,  Woburn,  Mass.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  an  addition,  40  x  57  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Steam  Motors  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  di- 
rectors are  E.  F.  Gebhardt,  Jr.,  president ;  Irving  B.  Hitch- 
ings,  Lynn,  treasurer ;  and  William  J.  A.  London. 

The  Universal  Grinding  Co.,  67  Walnut  Street,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition,  40  x  83  ft., 
one  story,  to  be  used  as  an  erecting  room. 

The  Freeport  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Freeport,  Me.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by 
Julius  S.  Soule,  president ;  Norman  C.  Soule  and  Albert  C. 
Soule. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass., 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  machine  shop,  135  x  250  ft.,  one 
story,  and  a  boiler  shop,  72  x  150  ft.,  one  story. 

The  New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  pipe  shop  addition,  64  x  117  ft.,  one 
story. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  have 
awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition,   47   x   220  ft,  one  story. 

The  Spring  Perch  Co.,  Stratford,  Conn.,  is  to  erect  a  fac- 
tory building,  132  x  360  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.,  a  shipbuilding  plant, 
has    been    sold    by    the    estate    of    John    S.    Hyde,    principal 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,   July    16. 

The  H.  Belfield  Co.,  435  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  steam  fittings  and  plumbers'  supplies,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  its  proposed  new  plant  at  Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth  and  Cambria  streets.  It  will  consist  of  a 
five-story  reinforced-concrete  building,  100  x  280  ft.  ;  one- 
story  building  of  like  dimensions,  and  one-story  foundry 
about  100  X  275  ft.  A  one-story  power  plant  will  also  be 
constructed.  The  William  Steele  &  Sons  Co.,  1600  Arch 
Street,  is  the  architect. 

The  John  Illingworth  Steel  Co.,  Tacony  and  Lewis  streets, 
Philadelphia,  specializing  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel 
bars,  has  filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to 
its  machine  shop. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  three  new  shell  houses 
and  four  magazine  buildings  at  its  Fort  Mifllin,  Philadel- 
phia, works,  to  cost  about  $500,000.  J.  Henry  Miller, 
Eutaw  and  Franklin  streets,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  the  con- 
tract. 

The  Niagara  Mfg.  Co.,  323  North  Second  street,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  plumbers'  fittings  and  supplies,  has 
had  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  and  basement  addition, 
about  80  X  80  ft.,  at  5432  Lancaster  Avenue.  Frank  E. 
Hahn,   1112   Chestnut   Street,   is  the  architect. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  1332  Washington  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  will  erect  a  new  one-story  power  house,  about 
20  X  45  ft.,  and  engine  house,  46  x  48  ft.,  at  1326  Washing- 
ton Avenue,   to  cost   $22,000. 

The  DeLong  Hook  &  Eye  Co.,  Broad  and  Wallace  streets, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  metal  specialties,  has  awarded 
contract  for  the  construction  of  its  proposed  new  plant  at 
Twenty-first  and  Clearfield  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $160,000,  to 
consist  of  a  four-story  reinforced-concrete  building,  88  x  225 
ft.     The  William  Steele  &  Sons  Co.   is  the  contractor. 

The  United  States  Government  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  three  new  buildings  at  the  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  to  comprise  a  two-story  artillery  am- 
tnunition  plant,  50  x  180  ft.,  with  wing  47  x  50  ft.,  and  two 
one-story  structures  47  x  150  ft.,  and  47  x  47  ft. 

The  Henry  Disston  &  Sons  Co.,  Tacony,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  saws,  files,  etc.,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  brick  and  concrete 
addition. 

The  Arguto  Oilless  Bearing  Co.,  Wayne  Junction,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  pulleys,  bearings,  etc.,  has  taken 
bids  for  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  at  Berkeley  and  Wayne 
avenues. 

The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  Twelfth  and  Chestnut 
streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  dental  and  scientific 
instruments,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  four-story  reinforced-concrete  addition,  60  x  75  ft.,  to  its 
plant  at  212-20  South  Quince  Street.  The  Turner  Concrete 
Steel  Co.,   1713   Sansom   Street,   is  the  contractor. 

The  Herez  Light  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  incor- 
porated under  Pennsylvania  laws  with  a  capital  of  $25,000 
to  manufacture  electric  and  gas  fixtures.  Samuel  Strau.^s- 
mann,  1523  Poplar  Street,   is  the  principal  incorporator. 

Hord  &  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  has  announced 
plans  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  property  of 
the  Keystone  State  Fair  &  Industrial  Exposition  Co.,  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa.,  by  the  Keystone  Industrial  Corporation,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000. 
It  is  proposed  to  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  the 
'first  unit  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes, 
hydroplanes,  etc.,  including  the  production  of  engines  for 
aircraft.  Following  the  erection  of  the  aeroplane  works,  it 
is  planned  to  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  special 
steam  turbine  engines  for  industrial   service. 

The  Hale  Fire  Pump  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  pump- 
ing machinery.  Everett  J.  Wendell,  Wayne,  is  the  principal 
incorporator. 

Directors  of  the  Lehigh  Stove  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Lehighton, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  stoves,  heaters,  etc.,  have  authorized 
an  increase  in  the  present  plant  capacity  to  cost  about 
$60,000. 
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The  Pottstown  Steel  Plate  Products  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  F.  H.  Pelster 
&   Co.,   Pottstown,   have   the  contract. 

The  O.  K.  Clutch  &  Machine  Co.,  Columbia,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  hangers,  bearings,  etc.,  has  taken  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  addition,  60  x  130  ft.,  on  Florence 
Street. 

The    Harrisburg    Pipe    &    Pipe  Bending    Co.,    Harrisburg, 

Pa.,   states  that  five  acres  which  it  recently  purchased  are 

not    to    be    used    for    extensions,  but    are    simply    dumping 
grounds  for  slag  and  ashes. 

The  Benjamin  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  is  erecting 
a  new  iron  foundry  for  general  work,  and  is  also  building 
a  plant  to  be  devoted  to  pattern  work  and  the  manufacture 
of  mine  and  stripping  cars  and  steam  shovel  repair  parts. 
This  work  was  recently  announced  as  being  done  by  the 
Central   Pennsylvania  Quarry,    Stripping  &   Construction   Co. 

The  Jeanesville  Iron  Works,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  pumps,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
one-story  machine  shop,  50  x  335  ft.  John  G.  Brown, 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  is  the  contractor.  The 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  115  Broadway, 
New  York,  operates  this  company. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  Poplar  Street,  Wilmington,  Del., 
has  leased  land  from  the  city  at  Spruce  Street  and  Chris- 
tiana River.  It  is  reported  that  the  site  will  be  used  for 
an  addition  to  its  shipbuilding  works. 

The  Tourgees  Specialty  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
incinerators,  castings,  stampings  and  forgings.  The  in- 
corporators are  Elizabeth  H.  Gibbs,  C.  Edmund  Gilmore  and 
Walter  C.  Gilmore. 

The  Frankford  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  de- 
vices from  iron,  bronze  or  brass.  The  incorporators  are 
Frederick  J.  Wilkes,  5348  James  Street,  and  others. 

The  H.  A.  Bauer  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  to  manufacture 
gas  and  electrical  fixtures  and  supplies.  The  incorporators 
are  H.  A.  Bauer,  22  South  Lansdowne  Avenue,  Lansdowne; 
Guy  F.  Bauer,  219  South  Farragut  Terrace,  Philadelphia, 
and  James  H.   Bell,   1815  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  Ralph  E.  Weeks  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  to  manufacture 
plumbers',  steamfitters'  and  tinners'  supplies.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  Ralph  E.  Weeks,  Martin  F.  Corcoran  and  Arthur 
W.  Close. 

The  Penn  Electric  Service  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  new  power  plant  at  Rockwood  to  fur- 
nish power  in  the  southern  part  of  Somerset  County. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Tenth  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  reinforced  concrete  addition,  20  x  40  ft.,  to  its 
powerhouse  at  Delaware  Avenue  and  Robbins  Street. 

The  Quakertown  Stove  Works.  321  West  Broad  Street, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000  to  manufacture  stoves,  heating  equipment  and 
castings.  The  incorporators  are  William  P.  Roberts,  William 
P.  Winner,  Norman  H.  Moyer,  Quakertown,  and  William  B. 
Conrad,  4419  Tiber  Street,  Philadelphia. 
CataloffM  M'^anted 

The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  desires  to 
receive  catalogs  of  shipbuilding  machinery  and  equipment. 
L.  W.  Carver  is  general  storekeeper. 


Baltimore 

BAi.TiMOKK,    Md.,    July    16. 

Morton  McI.  Dukehart  &  Co.,  100-102  West  Fayette 
Street,  Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  pumps  and  engines,  has 
been  awarded  a  Government  rontract  for  700  vertical  boiler 
feed  pumps  and  their  parts,  on  a  bid  of  $400,000.  Delivery  is 
to  be  started  In  five  months  and  to  be  completod  In  16 
months.  The  company  acted  as  agf^nts  for  the  McGowan 
Pump  Co. 

The  Baltimore  Gas  Appliance  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Bayard  and 
Hamburg  streets,  Baltimore,  will  erect  a  two-story  factory 
building,  136  x  374  ft.,  on  Wicomico  Street  near  Carey, 
to  cost  alK>ut  $50,000. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Norfolk,  V;i  ,  will 
build  a  46  X  70-ft.  power  house. 

The  H.  E.  Crook  Co.,  Inc.,  28  I.JKlit  Hlrcct.  IJallimorc, 
which  recently  purchased  the  Hhipbuilding  plant  of  the 
Mcl..ean    Contracting    Co.,    annountoH    that    It    will    not    make 


any  additions  at  the  present  time.  The  property  comprises 
a  water  frontage  of  about  900  ft  and  about  600  ft.  depth 
of  land,  and  is  Improved  with  a  pier  about  75  x  500  ft. 
There  are  several  shop  buildings  and  an  office  building  on 
the  ground.  The  company  has  constructed  three  ship  ways 
and  is  ready  to  lay  keel.  It  has  been  incorporated  with 
$250,000  capital.  The  officers  are:  H.  E.  Crook,  president; 
Clarence  H.  Crook,  vice-president ;  W.  S.  Handy,  secretary ; 
H.   R.   Bushman,   treasurer. 

The  Maryland  Brass  &  Metal  Works,  Guilford  Avenue 
and  Federal  Street,  Baltimore,  is  having  plans  prepared  for 
a  two-story  addition  to  Its  plant,  about  46  x  90  ft. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Wa.shington,  D.  C,  hai» 
taken  bids  for  the  erection  of  three  new  shop  buildings  at 
the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  navy  yard,  to  consist  of  a  one-story 
machine  shop,  111  x  402  ft.,  forge  and  foundry  shop,  135  x 
562  ft,  and  heat  treating  plant,   92   x   150   ft. 

The  Nox  Automatic  Air  Governor  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture Internal  combustion  engines  and  automobile  specialties 
Wade  E.  Guthrie,  T.  C.  Townsend,  T.  S.  Clark  and  T.  H. 
Ballard  are  the   incorporators 


Chicago 

Chicago,   July   16. 

No  large  orders  have  come  to  the  trade,  but  the  general 
run  of  business  continues  satisfactory.  The  demand  for 
second-hand  tools  has  been  good,  especially  for  heavy  ma- 
chines, more  of  which  are  wanted  than  are  available.  Manu- 
facturers are  In  great  need  of  heavy  planers. 

Shipments  on  most  tools  are  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  Indicating  that  the  labor  situation  at  tool-building 
plants  is  at  least  fair,  also  that  cars  are  more  readily  ob- 
tainable for  shipments. 

No  new  munitions  orders  are  reported,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  111.,  must  soon 
require  equipment  for  the  large  plants  on  which  contractors 
are  at  work. 

Standard  makes  of  tools  are  difficult  to  obtain  promptly,, 
especially  milling,  shaping  and  grinding  machines,  radial 
drills,  planers  and  large  turret  lathes.  Hand-screw  machines 
and  the  smaller  sizes  of  lathes  are  easy  to  find.  Hori- 
zontal boring  and  drilling  machines  are  scarce,  while  some 
makes  of  vertical  boring  mills  cannot  be  had  Inslae  of  eight 
months. 

Automobile  truck  manufacturers  have  found  Government 
specifications  for  army  motor  trucks  to  be  extremely  rigid, 
as  the  trucks  are  designed  for  unusually  hard  service.  •  The- 
requirements  are  much  more  severe  than  those  of  com- 
mercial trucks.  New  orders  will  be  more  easily  handled. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  pleasure  automobile  industry,  and 
one  seller  of  tools  had  the  situation  brought  home  to  him  by 
the  cancellation  of  an  order  this  week.  Considerable  thought 
Is  being  given  to  the  effect  on  labor  supply  of  the  draft 
which  is  soon  to  become  effective,  the  general  opinion  being- 
that  it  will  slow  up  manufacturing  operations  until  condi- 
tions are  readjusted. 

The  Ocean  Floating  Safe  Co.,  803  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  land  at  Grand  and  KUbourne  Ave- 
nues, 146  X  221  ft.,  where  It  plans  to  build  a  factory  to  cost 
$70,000  for  the  manufacture  of  floating  safes.  Nenotti  Nanni 
is  president. 

The  Carbo-Hydrogen  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  has 
purchased  about  three  acres  in  South  Chicago,  upon  which  a 
factory  Is  being  built.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  $15,000. 

A  one-story  mill  construction  factory,  75  x  100  ft.,  cost- 
ing about  $15,000,  is  to  be  constructed  at  1650  Walnut 
Street,  Chicago,  for  Harry  I.  Holton,  real  estate,  140  South 
Dearborn  Street. 

The  Gerlach  Barklon  Co.,  Joliet,  111.,  will  erect  a  three- 
story  reinforced  concrete  factory,  about  94  x  200  ft. 

The  Gary  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  Is  Installing  ma- 
chinery and  soon  will  begin  operations  in  its  new  plant  with 
about  50  men.  The  company  started  In  a  temporary  plant 
at  Hobart  over  a  year  ago. 

The  Great  Lakes  Mfg.  Co.,  North  Chicago,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000,  by  H.  C.  Pom- 
croy  and  William  A.  Witt,  Chicago,  and  Frank  N.  Tom- 
linson. 

The  Midland  Electric  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  Joseph  S. 
Samuels,  Stanley  Filip  and  R.  I.  Davis.  Associated  with  the 
company  is  J.  B.  Moos,  Lakevlew  Building,  Chicago.  Equip- 
ment will  be  supplied  by  the  recently  organized  Booth-Hall 
Co.,   Chicago. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Brass  Works,  Bellevue,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Wil- 
liam Althoff,   Henry  A.   Lengfelder  and  Walter  J.   Ruedlger. 
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The  Mine  Shaft  Signal  Co.,  Carrier  Mills,  111.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  J.  A.  Schel- 
lenger,  Samuel  W.  Latham  and  Harry  Mandrell. 

The  Remy  Brothers  Co.,  recently  organized  to  manu- 
facture tractors,  has  leased  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
Kokomo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Kokomo,   Ind. 

The  Weaver  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  111.,  manufacturer  of 
automobile  accessories,  is  about  to  begin  the  construction 
of  an  addition  to  its  plant.  It  will  be  of  brick,  one  story, 
and  cost  $15,000. 

The  Oblong  Machine  Co.,  Oblong,  111.,  whose  business  has 
been  principally  with  oil  well  companies,  is  moving  its  plant 
to  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  oil 
well  equipment.  The  company  was  established  at  Oblong  at 
the  beginning  of  the  oil  boom  in  that  section. 

The  Besaw  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Ardmore-Akron  Rubber 
Co.,  makers  of  automobile  tires,  have  selected  sites  along  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Adrmore,  Okla.,  and  are  planning  new 
factories. 

The  Duluth  Iron  Works,  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  let  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  foundry  with  a  view  of  un- 
dertaking the  manufacture  of  marine  engines. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  shops  at  Dan- 
ville Junction,  Danville,  111.,  idle  for  several  years,  have 
been  leased  to  an  airplane  manufacturing  company,  which 
has  a  Government  contract.  The  shops  have  five  acres  of 
floor  space. 

The  Steamotor  Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  a  Delaware  cor- 
poration, has  increased  its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $10,- 
000,000  for  expansion. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  16. 

The  past  week  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  the 
local  machine-tool  trade  since  the  declaration  of  war.  Or- 
ders for  milling  machines  and  other  tools  on  Government 
account,  which  required  in  numerous  instances  the  dispatch 
of  machines  by  "express,  are  the  distinct  feature  of  the 
week.  At  the  same  time  the  rush  for  tools  by  private  in- 
dustries, which  had  slackened  somewhat,  again  has  set  In. 
Inquiries  and  orders  of  the  week  constitute  the  largest  vol- 
ume of  any  similar  period  in  three  months  or  more.  Gov- 
ernment requirements  are  given  precedence,  but  purchasing 
on  this  account  has  not  reached  a  point  where  private  re- 
quirements are  yet  appreciably  affected.  On  some  sizes  ana 
types  of  milling  machines,  especially  the  universal,  local 
shops  are  unable  to  quote  nearer  than  six  or  seven  months 
ahead.  • 

Manufacturers  in  all  lines  are  being  warned  that  it  is 
imperative  to  order  raw  materials  immediately  and  to  urge 
their  customers  to  stock  up  now,  as  prospects  are  that  after 
Sept.  1  carriers  will  be  overwhelmed  with  the  business  of 
transporting  troops,  foodstuffs,  ammunition,  ordnance  and 
other  war  necessities,  and  will  have  practically  no  surplus 
facilities  for   the   ordinary  business   of  the  country. 

The  Globe  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Co.,  Milwaukee,  which 
is  Improving  and  enlarging  its  plant,  will  begin  first  with 
the  erection  of  a  new  curing  and  cooling  shop,  50  x  480 
ft.,  of  steel  and  brick,  designed  by  Klug  &  Smith,  consult- 
ing engineers.  Mack  Block.  Bids  are  now  being  received 
by  the  engineers.  The  cost  has  not  been  announced,  but 
is  estimated  at  $100,000  with  equipment.  P.  J.  O'Brien  is 
general  manager. 

A.  W.  Snyder,  Burlington,  Wis.,  is  completing  the  or- 
ganization of  a  corporation  at  Milwaukee  to  manufacture 
light  castings  and  automobile  parts.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  120  x  240  ft.,  one  and  two 
stories,  at  Greenfield  Avenue  and  Barclay  Street,  Milwau- 
kee. Mr.  Snyder  has  opened  offices  on  the  site  and  will 
award  contracts  within  a  week  or  10  days. 

The  Milwaukee  Auto  Engine  &  Supply  Co.,  841  Twenty- 
ninth  Street,  Milwaukee,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  to  accommodate  its  growing  business 
and  to  provide  for  future  extensions.  John  B.  McCabe  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Tractor  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis., 
is  closing  bids  this  week  for  the  erection  of  the  first  unit 
of  its  tractor  and  engine  manufacturing  plant,  70  x  175  ft., 
one-story,  with  saw-tooth  roof.  The  company  will  produce 
farm  and  general  purpose  tractors  employing  a  duplex  drive 
tran.smission   system. 

The  Fox  River  Cornice  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  manufac- 
turing art  and  corrugated  sheet  metal  goods,  is  increasing 
its  capacity  about  33  per  cent  and  has  taken  over  an 
adjoining  building  and  installing  new  equipment.  The  addi- 
tion gives  t^e  comjiany  an  area  of  66  x  120  ft.,  with  a 
warehouse,  45   x  90  ft. 

The    Silent   Washer   Co.,    Clintonville,    Wis.,    manufacturer 


of  washing  machines,  formerly  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  plans 
prepared  for  a  two-story  factory,  40  x  120  ft.,  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  brick,  to  cost  about  $30,000  complete.  The 
Appleton  works  will  be  moved  to  Clintonville  as  soon  as  the 
factory   is  completed.     Robert  Fischer  is  secretary. 

The  Chippewa  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.,  which  recently  completed  work  on  a  new  plant,  will 
confine  itself  to  small  pumping  engines  and  motor-driven 
pumps  upon  the  completion  of  the  larger  types  now  being 
built  on  order.  Frank  Mertel  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  following  the  resignation  of  Fred  Ziegahn,  who 
established  the  works  with  his  son  and  now  returns  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  engage  in  the  foundry  and  machine- 
shop   business. 

The  Langlade  Lumber  Co.,  Antigo,  Wis.,  intends  to  re- 
build immediately  the  roundhouse,  machine  and  blacksmith 
shops  at  Bass  Lake,  Wis.,  destroyed  by  fire  July  5. 

The  Sivyer  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  an  addition,  150  x  260  ft.,  to  its  foundry 
to  the  Robert  L.  Reisinger  Co.,  1327  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Milwaukee.  A  3-ton  electric  furnace  will  be  in- 
stalled,  as  previously  noted. 

Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  the 
contract  for  erecting  and  equipping  a  new  power  plant, 
costing  $40,000,  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  Belknap 
Street,  Superior,  Wis. 

The  Mohr-Jones  Hardware  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  is  erecting 
a  shop  for  working  sheet  metal.  The  company  recently 
increased   its  capital  stock  from   $60,000  to  $150,000. 

George  Freiburger  &  Sons,  New  London,  Wis.,  have 
broken  ground  for  a  one-story  addition,  50  x  75  ft.,  to  their 
machine-shop   and   wagon    works. 

The  Burlington  Truck  Co.,  Burlington,  Wis.,  has  been 
organized  by  members  of  the  Burlington  Blanket  Co.  and 
will  establish  a  plant  in  the  Ebbers  Building  to  manufac- 
ture   truck    units    for    Ford    chassis. 

The  Maibohm  Wagon  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  which  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  passenger  automobiles  about  a  year 
ago,  has  reorganized  as  the  Maibohm  Motors  Co.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000,  under  a  Maine  charter. 

The  Charles  Kidd  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  maker  of 
dairy  machinery  and  milk  coolers?,  contemplates  moving  its 
plant  and  offices  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  the  Commercial 
Club  is  raising  a  fund  of  $4,000  to  defray  moving  expenses. 
If  the  change  is  made  the  company  will  occupy  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Wisconsin  Carriage  Co.,  which  will  be  taken 
over  under  purchase.  It  is  hoped  to  start  operations  in 
Janesville  by  Sept.   1. 

The  Turbo  Carburetor  Co.,  Milwaukee,  organized  six 
months  ago  by  I.  M.  Smith  and  associates,  has  completed 
the  equipment  of  a  foundry  and  machine-shop  at  150  Clin- 
ton Street,  and  is  manufacturing  gas  engine  carburetors. 
The  capital  stock  is  $60,000.  Frederick  L.  Sivyer,  head  of 
the  Northwestern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  is  president,  and 
I.   M.  Smith,  general  manager. 

The  Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  has  re-incorporated  under 
Delaware  laws  with  $500,000  capital,  divided  into  $100,000 
of  7  per  cent  preferred  and  $400,000  common  stock.  The 
officers  and  stockholders  remain  unchanged.  No  preferred 
stock  has  been  issued.  The  company  Is  rushing  work  on  the 
equipment  of  its  shipyards  and  boat  construction  will  begin 
in  about  10  days.  Bookings  include  eight  ocean-going  trawl- 
ers and  construction  of  two  ocean-going  cargo  vessels  of  the 
Frederickstadt  type  will  begin  immediately.  The  Globe  com- 
pany has  bought  the  steamer  C.  S.  Barker  for  $10,000  and 
will  fit  it  out  as  a  repair-ship.  B.  C.  Cooke  is  president ; 
C.  A.  Massey,  vice-president,  and  M.  L.  McMahon,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Independent  Foundry  Co.,  Milwaukee,  organized  with 
$2.', 000  capital,  has  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
Julius  Rani.szewski  ;  secretary,  August  Fens;  treasurer,  Frank 
Si)rader.  Contracts  will  be  awarded  immediately  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  a  gray-iron  foundry,  75  x  120  ft., 
at  Fifty-fourth  Avenue  and  Burnham  Street,  West  Alli.s. 
The   initial   investment  will  be  about   $20,000. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Racine  Rubber  Co.,  Racine,  Wis., 
is  preparing  to  enlarge  its  steam-generating  plant,  and  will 
buy  a  new  engine,  generator,  boiler  and  automatic  stoker 
equipment.     L.  Carlson  is  engineer  in  charge. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Chicago,  have  purchased  a  site 
at  Ripon,  Wis.,  upon  which  to  build  a  milk  condensing  and 
refrigerating  plant  costing  about  $50,000. 

The  Wisconsin  Carriage  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  has 
changed  its  .style  to  the  Janesville  Products  Co,  and  in- 
creased   the   capital    stock   from    $100,000    to    $130,000. 

The  Bukolt  Mfg.  Co.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  maker  of 
.steel-shod  tire  protectors  for  motor  vehicles  and  trailers, 
last    week    moved    into    the    plant    formerly    occupied    by    the 
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Automatic  Cradle  Mfg.  Co.  Its  output  will  be  increased 
tenfold  immediately. 

Ralph  Howland  and  L.  E.  Utter,  Nashotah,  Wis.,  have 
organized  the  Trailer  Truck  Co.,  to  manufacture  a  new 
type  of  trailer  for  motor  trucks. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis.,  will  award  contracts 
soon  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  an  addition  to 
the  boiler  house,  40  x  60  ft.,  costing  $20,000  complete.  The 
architects  are  "Van  Ryn  &  DeGelleke,  Caswell  Block,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Peter  Beungers,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  plans  for  a  welding 
and  machine  repair  shop,  to  be  erected  at  Eleventh  and  Villa 
Streets 

The  Pan-American  Rubber  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  to  manufacture 
cellular  rubber  inner  tires  and  tire  tools  and  accessories.  A 
plant  has  been  established  at  409-411  Third  Street.  Joseph 
Huebner,  Sr.,  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Independent  Foundry  Co.,  West  Allis,  has  engaged 
L.  M.  Gurda,  architect,  478  Mitchell  Street,  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  first  unit  of  its  new  foundry,  to  cost  about  $20,000, 
with  equipment  for  gray  iron  production. 

The  plant  of  the  Thermal  &  Monahan  Co.,  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  which  has  been  closed  since  March  because  of  flnancial 
difficulties,  will  be  reopened  by  a  reorganization  commit- 
tee representing  a  new  corporation  known  as  the  Thermal 
&  Monahan  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wis.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  six-story  reinforced  concrete  factory  addi- 
tion,  50  X  295   ft. 

A  machine  shop  addition  will  be  erected  by  the  Ransom 
Mfg.   Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  disk  grinders. 

The  Boone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  will 
spend  $200,000  on  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a 
plant. 

The  Burlington  Brass  Works,  Burlington,  Wis.,  has  closed 
a  contract  whereby  it  becomes  the  sole  manufacturer  of 
the  Knudsen  patent  non-packing  valve  and  other  devices 
invented  by  J.  B.  Knudsen  and  controlled  by  the  Universal 
Valve  Co.  The  latter  company  has  established  offices  in 
Burlington.  Frank  H.  Quail  is  president  of  the  Universal 
Valve  Co.,  and  Mr.  Knudsen  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
It  is  expected  that  the  plant  of  the  Burlington  Brass  Works 
will  soon  be  enlarged. 

The  Ampco  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  operate  a 
shipbuilding  plant.  The  incorporators  are  W.  H.  Gillen  and 
E.  E.  Warner,  both  of  Milwaukee. 


Detroit 

Detroit,   July  16. 

The  machine-tool  demand  is  not  strong.  An  increased 
number  of  inquiries  and  small  orders  the  past  week,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  the  market  is  improving.  Big  industries 
are  running  to  capacity,  but  Installing  little  new  equipment 
until  the  nature  of  their  output  is  definitely  decided  by 
Government  orders.  Labor  is  extremely  scarce,  and  wages 
are  setting  a  new  high  record.  Deliveries  have  not  improved. 
Banks  are  inquiring  closely  Into  all  loans,  and  money  is  not 
so  free,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  fewer  new  In- 
dustries. The  Pennsylvania  Railway  Co.  is  letting  con- 
tracts for  construction  work  on  its  line  Into  Detroit,  which, 
when  In  ojKjration,  will  assist  greatly  in  relieving  transporta- 
tion congestion  at  the  Toledo  gateway. 

The  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  Alma,  Mich.,  plans 
immediate  construction  of  an  addition  to  plant  No.  2,  which 
will  double  the  capacity  and  add  100,000  ft.  of  floor  space 
to  the  motor  division.     Charles  Rhodes  is  secretary. 

The  Hlgrade  Motors  Co..  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  %-ton  trucks,  has  secured  a  tract  of  land  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  construction  work  will  be  rushed 
on  a  factory  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  In  September. 
J.    Elmer   Pratt   Is   president. 

The  Wadsworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobile bodies  and  acceHsorles,  has  Increased  Its  capital  stock 
from    |2.'.0,000   to   $660,000, 

The  United  Refrigerators  Co..  Detroit,  has  been  Incor- 
porated by  Thomas  J.  Clentla  and  Henry  I.  Porsythe,  with  a 
capital  0tock  of  $10,000. 

The  Wolverine  Motors  Co..  Inc.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has 
been  organized  to  manufsuiture  motor  cars.  The  company 
Im  an  outgrowth  of  the  Wolvf^rlne  Detroit  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, and  Is  headed  bv  A.  M.  ('oIIIm.h,  formerly  with  the  R. 
C.  H.  and  Locomobll*;  connninUiH.  The  caplUillzatlon  Is 
$12.'',,000. 

The  Hrown  Machine  Co..  Lansing,  Mich.,  manufac;turer  of 
machine  parts,  la  building  a  new  plant,  Into  which  It  will 
move  shortly. 


The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit,  will  build  an  additional 
unit  to  the  D.  U.  R.  power  house  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  which  It 
will  use  for  a  generating  plant.  Additional  equljjment  will 
be  installed. 

The  pipe  shop  of  Murray  W.  Sales  &  Co.,  Detroit,  suffered 
a  loss  by  fire  last  week,   amounting  to  about   $20,000. 

The  Advance-Rumely  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Is  ar- 
ranging to  greatly  increase  its  manufacture  of  oil-pull  trac- 
tors this  year.  The  force  of  400  men  now  employed  will  be 
doubled. 

The  Day-Hamlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  tractors 
and   parts. 

The  Campbell  Transmission  Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich.,  has 
been  organized,  and  is  erecting  a  plant  to  cost  $25,000.  L. 
L.  Campbell  is  president. 

The  National  Engineering  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  In- 
creased its  capitalization  from  $30,000  to  $200,000. 

The  American  Cash  Register  Co.,  Saginaw,  has  reorgan- 
ized and  is  preparing  for  an  expansion  in  business. 

The  United  Motors  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  announces  it 
will  build  a  six-ton  road  tractor.  The  company  is  com- 
pleting an  addition  to  its  plant  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
building  of  tractors.  The  present  schedule  of  production  is 
200  a  month. 

The  Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  will  erect  a  four- 
story  addition  and  make  a  number  of  changes  In  Its  plant. 

The  National  Twist  Drill  Co.,  Detroit,  is  building  a  four- 
story    reinforced   concrete   plant   at   a   cost   of   $12,000. 

The  Hoover  Steel  Ball  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  a  number  of  units  of  the  same 
type  as  its  present  plant. 

The  Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  is  planning  to 
build  a  new  factory. 

The  Copeman  Electric  Stove  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Westinghouse  Co.,  will  erect  a  factory  at  Lapeer,  Mich. 
About  200  employees  will  be  employed  at  the  start. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit,  is  making  extensions 
approximating  $2,000,000,  to  its  service.  The  first  unit  of  a 
$1,000,000  heating  plant  is  being  erected  at  Congress  Street 
and  Cass  Avenue,  and  a  $1,000,000  addition  to  its  Connors' 
Creek  plant  is  also  being  constructed. 

The  Doble  Detroit  Steam  Motors  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $10,000,000  to 
manufacture  automobiles,  trucks,  airplanes,  etc.  Abner 
Doble,  T.  P.  Myers  and  Claud  L.  Lewis  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Differential  Clock  Co.,  capital- 
ized with  $400,000,  will  locate  in  Muskegon,  Mich.  The 
clocks  manufactured  operate  time  stamps,  time  recorders, 
meters  and  similar  devices.  About  150  men  will  be  em- 
ployed  at   the   start. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July  16. 

A  large  volume  of  new  inquiry  has  come  out  for  ma- 
chine tools  for  Government  work,  much  of  this  being  for 
heavy  type  machinery  for  gun  making.  A  number  of  small 
lots  of  machines  were  placed  in  Cleveland  the  past  week  by 
Ohio  and  Detroit  manufacturers  for  work  on  airplane  mo- 
tors and  parts.  None  of  the  munition  business  pending  in 
this  section  appears  to  have  been  placed  as  yet,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  required  machinery  is  awaiting  the  closing 
of  Government  orders.  Among  the  larger  inquiries  is  one 
from  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.  for  about 
240  machines  for  its  Erie,  Pa.,  works  for  making  shells, 
one  for  the  Erie  Forge  Co.,  for  machines  for  making  6-in. 
guns,  and  one  from  an  Ohio  manufacturer  for  60  machines 
of  standard  types.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  small  lots  of 
machines  from  motor  truck  manufacturers,  machine  tool 
builders  and  from  other  scattered  sources. 

The  White  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  build  an  addition,  125  x 
500  ft.,  of  brick,  steel  and  reinforced  concrete,  one  and  two 
stories  with  basement,  to  be  used  for  a  finishing  dei)art- 
ment  for  motor  trucks.  Some  additional  equipment  will 
probably  be   required. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  enlarge  its 
steamboat  rei)alr  plant  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and  an  adjoining  site  has 
been  purcluised.  It  will  be  used  particularly  for  winter 
repair  work.  Some  machine  tool  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired, but  It  Is  probable  that  second-hand  machinery  will 
be    purchased. 

The  Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  erect 
a  one-story  addition  of  irregular  shape,  100  x  100  x  300  x 
15   ft.  • 

The  City  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  purchased  a  build- 
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Ingr  site  on   St.   Clair  Avenue,   near  East  Fifty-second   Street, 
on   which   it  plans  to  erect   a   factory. 

The  J.  C.  Ulmer  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  shortly  begin  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Kelly 
Avenue,  where  it  will  move  from  its  present  quarters  and 
engage  in  jobbing  machine  work  and  the  manufacture  of 
surveying  instruments. 

The  Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  build  a 
plant  to  cost  $150,000.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  Os- 
born  Engineering  Co.,  and  the  contract  awarded  to  the  Hun- 
kin-Conkey    Construction    Co. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  shortly 
begin  the  erection  of  a  welfare  building,  which  will  involve 
an  expenditure  of  about  $60,000.  It  will  be  two  stories  and 
basement,  50  x  150  ft.,  of  brick  and  .steel,  and  will  include  a 
restaurant,  bowling  alleys,  and  an  assembly  hall. 

The  William  McClellan  File  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  brick  and  steel  factory,  two  and  three 
stories.      It  will  be  built  in  units,  the  first  being  32  x  190  ft. 

The  Massillon  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  and  plans  the 
erection  of  a  steel  foundry.  The  incorporators  include  E. 
H.  Birney,  president  of  the  Peerless  Drawn  Steel  Co.  ;  Floyd 
C.  Snyder,  F.  W.  Arnold,  Oscar  D.  Miller  and  L.  M.  Taggert. 

The  American  Furnace  Engineering  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by 
William  E.  Galvin,  Edward  J.  Lynch,  John  A.  O'Dyer  and 
others. 

The  Ohio  Wire  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  C.  F.  Schnee, 
John  C.  Grim.  Joseph  Thomas  and  others,  to  manufacture 
wire  goods. 

The  Defiance  Machine  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  an  additional  factory  to  provide  about  50,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 

The  Sunlight  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  make 
electrical  goods.  Among  the  incorporators  are  C.  L.  Wood, 
C.  H.  Mills,  C.  N.  Sadler  and  R.  B.  Wick. 

The  Buckeye  Aluminum  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  will  enlarge 
its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  50  x  150 
ft.,   bids  for  which   will   be  taken  about  Aug.    1. 

The  purchase  of  the  machinery  and  equipment  of  the 
Griffith  &  Wedge  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  by  the  Mark  Mfg. 
Co.,  has  been  concluded,  the  price  paid  the  receivers  being 
slightly  over  $77,000.  The  company  has  taken  a  four  years' 
lease  on  the  building,  and  will  install  additional  equipment. 
H.  Ij.  Fulkerson,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Grifllth 
&  Wedge  Co.,  will  be  manager. 

The  Massillon  Rubber  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  will  enlarge 
its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  two-story  brick  building, 
50  x  50  ft. 

The  Hughes-Kennan  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  closed 
negotiations  with  the  Bellevue,  Ohio,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  will  remove  its  plant  to  Bellevue  and  absorb  the  Klein 
Iron  Works  Co.  The  consolidated  company  will  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $300,000. 

Wadsworth,  Ohio,  will  install  an  ice  plant  in  connection 
with  the  municipal  light  and  water  plant,  and  is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a   filtration   plant. 

The  Atlas  Chemical  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  and  has  ac- 
quired the  gas  plant  of  the  Toledo  Railway  &  Light  Co., 
which  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coal  tar 
products. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  July  16. 
Dealers  in  machine  tools  and  local  manufacturers  of 
heavy  lathes,  planers  and  other  iron  and  steel  working  tools 
believe  the  Government  demand  for  this  equipment  over  the 
next  six  months  or  a  year  will  be  very  heavy.  Large  in- 
quiries have  appeared  in  this  market  for  machine  tools  from 
concerns  making  munitions  for  the  Allies  for  many  months, 
and  now  expect  to  be  engaged  in  making  munitions  for  our 
own  Government  over  the  next  year  or  two.  Among  local 
companies  with  heavy  inquiries  out  for  machine  tools  are  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  These  firms  sold  part  of  their 
equipment  when  they  finished  contracts  for  munitions  for  the 
Allies,  and  are  now  compelled  to  come  into  the  market  again 
and  replace  many  tools.  All  domestic  machine  shops  and 
foundries  are  running  to  as  full  capacity  as  possible,  but  re- 
port a  great  shortage  in  the  supply  of  skilled  mechanics.  The 
Westinghouse  interests  are  advertising  every  day  in  the  local 
papers  for  men,  and  have  agents  out  all  over  the  country 
trying  to  get  skilled  mechanics  for  their  different  works.  The 
demand   for  machinery   equipment   is  enormously   heavy,   and 


cases  have  been  frequent  where  companies  installing  heavy 
steel  works  equipment  have  agreed  to  pay  large  bonuses  to 
builders   for  quick  delivery. 

The  Standard  Bridge  Tool  Co.,  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
which  for  the  past  10  years  has  specialized  in  the  building  of 
the  Thomas  spacing  table  and  other  equipment  for  handling 
structural  shapes  and  plates,  has  been  incorporated  under  a 
Pennsylvania  charter  with  a  total  capital  of  $320,000,  and 
the  name  of  the  company  has  been  changed  to  the  Thomas 
Spacing  Machine  Co.  The  company  has  purchased  a  site  of 
19  acres  at  Glenshaw,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  on  which  a  fireproof  ma- 
chine shop  is  now  being  built,  and  will  be  completed  in  about 
60  days.  The  equipment  has  been  purchased  and  most  of  it 
delivered.  The  new  shop  will  have  direct  switch  connection 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  will  have  excess 
capacity  over  its  own  needs.  The  company  is  prepared  to 
contract  for  work  suitable  to  its  equipment.  It  is  installing 
planers  of  the  following  sizes:  72-in.  x  48-in.  x  16-ft.,  64-in. 
X  48-in.  x  30-ft.,  and  36-in.  x  36-in.  x  8  ft.  ;  also  vertical  bor- 
ing mill  8-ft.  heavy  pattern,  lathes  36-in.  x  26-ft.,  26-in.  x  17- 
ft,  24-in.  X  14-ft.,  18-in.  x  16-ft.,  16-in.  x  8-ft.,  17-in.  x  7-ft., 
and  14-in.  x  8-ft.;  turret  lathes,  24-in.  Gisholts,  4%-in.  bore, 
Greenlee  3i/4-in.  bore  and  Greenlee  2 14 -in.  bore;  drills,  5-ft. 
Prentiss  and  3-ft.  Prentiss,  and  smaller  drills.  It  is  also  in- 
stalling shapers,  milling  machines,  universal  grinders,  cold 
saw,  keyseaters,  and  a  full  list  of  miscellaneous  machine  .shop 
equipment.  In  its  blacksmith  shop  it  has  one  No.  3  Nazel 
forging  hammer,  with  heating  and  heat  treating  furnaces. 
It  can  also  handle  light  forgings  and  small  tools. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,    July    16. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  erect- 
ing a  new  building  at  Kendall  and  Garst  streets,  to  cost 
$150,000,  to  be   used  as  a  forge  room  and   heating  plant. 

The  Sterling  Metal  Co.,  Auburn,  Ind.,  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Sterlite  Metal  Co. 

The  Quaker  Oil  Co.,  Pla infield,  Ind.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  paints 
and  automobile  accessories.  The  directors  are  General  P. 
Calbert,  Robert  G.   Edwards  and  Frank  M.  Calbert. 

The  Kokomo  Gas  &  Fuel  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $500  000  capital  stock,  to  furnish  light,  heat, 
fuel  and  power.  The  directors  are  A.  B.  Smith,  M.  J.  Foley, 
O.  C.  Johnson,  F.  L.  Blackinton  and  G.  W.  Hos^. 

The  H.  N.  Ness  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  incoh- 
porated  with  $5,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  talking 
machines  and  musical  in.struments.  The  directors  are  Wil- 
liam C.  Carroll,  Horatio  N.   Ness  and  Edwin  B.  Kenngott. 

The  Columbus  Machine  Works,  Columbus,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
plumbing  and  heating  systems.  The  directors  are  Augustus 
Boyd,   Frank   P.   Boyd  and  J.   R.   Dunlap. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  July  16. 
A   demand    for   equipment    for    small    sawmills   and   wood- 
working   plants    has    been    a    recent    feature    of    the    market. 
Motors  for  use  in  changing   local   plants  from  steam  to  elec- 
tric drive  are  also  much  sought. 

Jacob  Weber's  Sons,  Louisville,  have  completed  an  addi- 
tion to  their  wagon  and  motor  truck  plant,  and  contemplate 
further  betterments. 

The  Shawnee  Coal  Co.,  Harlan,  Ky.,  will  receive  bids  un- 
til July  20  on  a  1500-ft.  motor-driven  air  compressor,  second- 
hand, and  other  coal  mine  equipment. 

The  Cambridge  Coal  Co.,  Harlan,  Ky.,  will  purchase  a 
.second-hand  hoisting  engine,  20  hp.,  with  single  drum,  and 
40-hp.    boiler,    in   good   condition   for   immediate   delivery. 


Birmingham 

BiKMiNiiHAM,  Ala.,  July  17. 

Deliveries  continue  the  chief  consideration  and  worry  of 
machinery  dealers.  The  coal  and  ore  mine  equipment  busi- 
ness is  especially  large  and  general  trade  conditions  are  good. 

The  J.  P.  Coleman  Co.,  engineers,  New  Orleans,  have  op- 
tions on  land  worth  $470,000  on  Mobile  Bay,  presumably  as 
site  for  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,500,- 
000.  The  deepening  of  the  Warrior  River  to  allow  ocean- 
going iraft  to  ply  between  the  Ensley  and  Fairfield  works  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  and  the  gulf  at  Mo- 
bile is  contemplated. 

The  United  States  Marine  Co.,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  will  erect  a 
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shipbuilding  plant  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  A.  H.  Eastmonde 
and  A.  G.  Lampke,  New  York,  are  respectively  president  and 
treasurer. 

The  Florida  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  J.  M. 
Cohlonbach,  secretary,  will  begin  the  construction  of  a  plant 
in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.  will  build  a  sixth  hy- 
droelectric unit  at  Tallulah,  Ga.,  at  a  cost  of  $330,000  and 
increasing  the  capacity  by  12,000  hp. 

Capt.  Rolf  Seeberg  of  the  Seeberg  Ship  Chandlery,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  announces  that  Norwegian  capitalists  will  build  a  ship- 
yard on  the  Dog  River,  near  Mobile,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,000,000.  The  tentative  plans  for  the  plant  provide  for  a 
drydock  to  accommodate  vessels  of  10,000  tons,  another  dry- 
dock  for  the  accommodation  of  smaller  vessels,  beddings 
for  building  steel  ships  up  to  6000  tons,  and  a-  foundry, 
machine  shop  and  boiler  shop.  The  company  will  be  capi- 
talized at  $12,000,000  and  incorporated  in  Alabama.  The 
site  of  the  porposed  plant  embraces  500  acres. 


Ga.,  president,  and  James  L.  Wright,  New  Orleans,  vice- 
president,  will  Invest  approximately  $1,000,000  in  equipping 
a  cold-storage  plant,  loading  and  unloading  machinery,  elec- 
tric elevators,  etc. 

The  Richardson  Aeroplane  Co.,  New  Orleans,  I^a.,  F.  T. 
Richardson,  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  president,  will  install 
equipment  to  manufacture  about  two  tandem  hydro-aero- 
planes weekly. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  16. 

The  machine  tool  market  continues  to  show  improve- 
ment as  pressure  of  business  calls  for  imperative  exten- 
sion or  replacement,  but  only  vital  requirements  are  being 
placed,  as  there  is  still  a  disposition  to  await  the  Govern- 
ment's plans.  This  market  is  affected  by  the  pressure  upon 
the  tool-making  facilities  from  other  centers,  and  delivery 
inquiries  continue  to  meet  with  increasingly  unsatisfactory 
replies.  Operations  of  industries  in  this  distrct  are  very 
active. 

The  St.  Louis  Screw  Co.,  St.  Louis,  will  build  a  machine 
shop  in  connection  with  its  plant. 

The  Semmelmeyer  Belting  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  J.  A.  and  E.  T. 
Semmelmeyer  and  E.  J.  Staube  to  manufacture  belting  and 
mill  supplies. 

The  Surety  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Leon  Weinstein,  Edward 
Henschel  and  Andrew  Wolf  to  manufacture  tools,  plates,  etc. 

The  One-Wheel  Truck  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $35,000  by  Otto  F.  Stifel,  H. 
B.  Krenning,  Louis  Goodhart,  and  J.  D.  Howe,  to  manu- 
facture automobiles,  tractors,  etc. 

The  Lasswell  &  Coble  Electric  Co.,  Bernie,  Mo.,  will  in- 
stall about  $5,000  worth  of  machinery,  for  which  it  is  now  in 
the  market. 

The  City  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  will  improve 
its  electric  plant,  installing  a  generating  unit  to  cost  com- 
plete about  $60,000. 

The  L.  M.  Machinery  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  "of  $50,000  by  M.  L.  Mc- 
Rean,  Rene  Lindemann  and  A.  R.  Neal,  to  manufacture  print- 
ing machinery. 

The  Citizens  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by 
G.  M.  Conway,  Chris  Ledwidge  and  Stuart  Wilson,  and  will 
install    ice-making   and   cold-storage   equipment. 

The  Commissioners  of  Water  and  Light  Improvement, 
District  No.  1,  BatesviUe,  Ark.,  will  install  equipment  for  a 
filter  plant.  Frank  L.  Wilcox,  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  St. 
Louis,  Is  engineer  in  charge.  A  daily  capacity  of  500,000 
gal.  is  contemplated  with  alternative  emergency  unit. 

The  Alva  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Alva,  Okla.,  will  increase 
Its  capacity,  erecting  a  larger  power  house  and  installing 
additional   machinery. 

The  Gushing  Tiger  Oil  Gas  &  Refining  Co.,  McAlester, 
Okla.,  has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $750,000 
by  Robert  N.  McMIIlen,  McAlester ;  W.  B.  Gray,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  J.  L.  Wllkie,  Anniston,  Ala. 

The  Oklahoma,  Kansiis  &  Missouri  Interurban  Co.,  H.  J. 
Miller,  superintendent,  will  equip  a  roundhouse  and  repair 
plant  at  Miami,  Okla. 

I^awton,  Okla.,  R.  T.  Sanders,  commissioner  of  public 
workK  in  charge,  will  expend  a  total  of  $380,000  on  water 
works  extension  and  plant  Improvement.  John  D.  Kennard 
la  engineer. 

L.  Waldauer  ft  Son,  O'Reilly,  Miss.,  will  equip  an  S-stand 
cotton  ginning  plant  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000. 

The  Gulfport  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  with  cap- 
ital of  $200,000,  will  equip  a  plant  investing  $100,000  In 
initial  inHtailatlon.  Henry  i'laggo  and  B.  K.  Eaton  are 
chief  owners. 

The  Gulf  Bhipbuilding  Co.,  MadlHonville,  La.,  has  ac- 
quired yards  and  will  Install  equipment  for  the  construction 
of  wooden  vessels. 

The   Appalachian   Corporation,   Louis   B.    Magid,    Atlanta, 


Texas 


Austin,   Tkx.,  July    14. 

Several  shipbuilding  companies  that  are  installing  plants 
at  Beaumont,  Houston  and  other  Gulf  ports  of  Texas  have 
received  contracts  to  build  hulls  for  the  (Jovernment.  These 
yards  will  require  considerable  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment. The  machinery  and  tool  trades  show  improvement 
the   past   week. 

The  Farmersville  Independent  Gin  (^o.,  Farmersville,  will 
build  a  cotton  gin  to  cost  $12,000.  M.  W.  Stewart  Is  a 
stockholder. 

The  Lone  Oak  Gin  &  Warehouse  Co.  will  build  a  cotton 
gin  at  Lone  Oak  to  cost  $20,000.  H.  P.  Etter  is  a  stock- 
holder. 

Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur  have  approved  con.solidation 
of  the  holdings  of  the  Beaumont  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  the  Beaumont  Traction  Co.,  the  Jefferson  County  Trac- 
tion Co.,  and  the  Port  Arthur  Light  &  Power  Co.,  .sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation. 
The  consolidated  interests  will  install  additional  machinery 
in  the  electric  light  and  power  plants  and  make  other  im- 
provements. 

The  Lone  Star  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  received  a  contract 
to  build  eight  wooden  hulls  for  the  Government,  each  to  cost 
approximately    $300,000. 

The  City  Commission,  San  Antonio,  will  install  a  sewage 
pumping  station   at  Camp  Wilson  to  cost   $35,000. 

The  Universal  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  clearing  the  site  for 
a  shipbuilding  plant  bordering  the  ship  channel  at  Houston 
and  will  soon  have  the  work  of  construction  under  way.  It 
has  obtained  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  12  hulls 
for   the   Government,   each    to   cost   about    $300,000. 

James  Stewart  &  Co.  have  under  consideration  pla.ns  for 
the  construction  of  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  Houston. 

The  San  Antonio  Public  Service  Co.,  a  merger  of  the 
San  Antonio  Traction  Co.  and  the  San  Antonio  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$4,700,000  and  will  immediately  begin  the  construction  of  an 
extension  of  its  electric  railway  system  to  Camp  Kelly.  It 
is  reported  that  it  will  take  over  franchises  of  the  San 
Antonio  &  Austin  Traction  Co.  and  carry  out  the  project 
of  constructing  an  interurban  electric  railway  between  San 
Antonio  and  Austin,  a  distance  of  85  miles,  which  involves 
the  erection  of  a  large  electric  power  plant.  The  new  com- 
pany is  controlled  by  Emerson  McMillin  of  New  York  and 
associates. 

The  Beaumont  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Beaumont, 
has  obtained  a  contract  from  the  Government  to  build  four 
wooden  ships,  each  to  cost  about  $300,000.  It  is  preparing 
a  site  for  the  shipbuilding  plant,  which  it  will  construct 
at  an  initial  cost  of  more  than  $150,000. 

The  Transcontinental  Compress  Co.,  Paris,  will  rebuild 
its  cotton  compress,  recently  destroyed  by  Are.  The  new  plant 
will   cost  approximately    $50,000. 

The  Cuero  Gin  Co.  will  build  a  cotton  gin  at  Cuero  to 
cost  $15,000.     C.   C.  Smith  is  a  stockholder. 

The  Simmons  Gin  Co.,  Memphis,  will  construct  a  cotton 
gin  to  cost   $10,000. 


California 

Los  Angeles,  July  10. 
The  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Mich.,  has  ac- 
quired factory  buildings  and  12  acres  of  land  on  Santa  Fe 
Avenue,  Vernon,  near  Los  Angeles,  formerly  used  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  Planing  Mill  Co.  The  main  building,  275 
x  450  ft.,  will  be  equipped  for  an  assembling  plant,  with 
capacity  of  about  2000  trucks  during  the  coming  year  ;  the 
other  structures  will  be  used  for  general  machine  and  shop 
work.  Pacific  coast  trade  will  be  supplied  from  this  point. 
It  is  said  that  the  initial  works  will  give  employment  to 
about  200  hands.  The  company  is  also  planning  for  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  its  main  plant  at  Alma,  to  double 
the  present  capacity.  George  W.  Moore  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Los  Angeles  Galvanizing  Co.,  Palmetto  and  Carolina 
Streets,  Los  Angeles,  specializing  in  galvanizing  metals,  has 
arranged  for  the  construction  of  a  new  two-story  plant.  60 
x    120    ft.,    at    Sixth    and    Mateo    streets.      Considerable    new 
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machinery    will    be    purchased    at    once.     L.    W.    Barnett    is 
secretary. 

The  Cartwright  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  to  manufacture  meat  cut- 
ters, etc.  T.  P.  Cartwright,  Charles  Hackler  and  John  E. 
Pitts  are  the  incorporators. 

The  California  Aviation  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  recently  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  is  planning  for  the 
immediate  operation  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  aero- 
planes. The  company  has  acquired  property  at  Vernon,  con- 
sisting of  existing  structures  and  land  for  the  initial  works, 
which  will  specialize  during  the  coming  months  in  the  pro- 
duction of  training  machines  for  Government  service  and 
training  schools.  The  present  capacity  will  be  one  finished 
machine  a  day,  to  be  increased  to  about  10  with  the  in- 
stallation of  proposed  machinery.  Earle  Remington  is  gen- 
eral manager.  Headquarters  have  been  established  at  536 
H.  W.  Hellman  Building. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Pacific  Electric  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  has  filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
one-story  car  repair  shop,  159  x  160  ft.,  at  800  Mission  Road, 
to  cost  about   $18,000. 

The  Hobbs  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  recently  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  has  acquired  a  two- 
story  building  at  1231-35  South  Olive  Street,  and  will  estab- 
lish a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a  special  storage  battery, 
primarily  for  .motor  car  service,  and  is  also  planning  to  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  batteries  in  larger  unit.s.  It  is 
said  that  machinery  for  the  new  plant  will  be  purchased  at 
once.  A.  A.  Hobbs  is  president,  and  H.  V.  Andrews  an 
officer. 

The  California  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture 
automatic  sprinklers.  M.  J.  Spencer,  P.  M.  and  J.  M. 
Mathews  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Pacific  Pipe  &  Supply  Co.,  1007  Santa  Fe  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  will  build  a  shop  addition  at  its  works. 

The  Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  is  said 
to  be  negotiating  for  a  site,  with  waterfront  of  about  1200  ft., 
at  San  Diego,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shipbuilding 
plant.     John   F.   Craig  heads  the   company. 

The  Engineering  Products  Co.,  representing  the  Permutil 
Co.  of  New  York,  manufacturer  of  soft  water  filters  for  the 
lirevention  of  boiler  scale,  and  the  R.  U.  V.  Co.,  of  New 
York,  which  produces  water  sterilizers  for  bacterial  purifica- 
tion of  water,  has  opened  an  office  at  251  Rialto  Building, 
San  Francisco,   with  W.   D.   Forbes  as  manager. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  July  10. 
The  foreign  trade  from  the  port  of  Seattle,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  aggregated  $216,000,000,  a  gain  of 
more  than  $600,000.  Lumbermen  in  this  section  will  prob- 
ably furnish  most  of  the  spruce  required  in  manufacturing 
airplanes  for  the  Government.  It  is  estimated  that  25,000,000 
ft.  will  be  needed.  The  Hurley-Mason  Co.,  contractor  for 
the  American  Lake  cantonment,  has  recently  placed  order.s 
with  the  lumbermen's  association  for  10,000,000  ft.  of  fir 
lumber. 

Collins  &  Byerly,  Ostrander,  Wash.,  have  purchased  3000 
ft.  frontage  on  the  Columbia  River,  on  which  will  be  erected 
a  sawmill  to  have  a  daily  capacity  of  150,000  ft. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  new  $35,000  plant  of  the  Capital 
City  Iron  Works,  Olympia,  Wash.,  which  will  include  ma- 
chine shoiis,  erecting  rooms,  pattern  storage  building,  draft- 
ing rooms,  and  a  foundry.  Work  will  be  completed  about 
Sept.  15,  and  machinery  costing  $20,000  will  be  installed. 

The  Patterson-Macdonald  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has 
completed  plans  for  its  new  plant,  which  will  occupy  22  acres. 
The  buildings  will  include  a  two-story  office,  costing  $6,000: 
two-story  mold  loft,  50  x  200  ft,  costing  $10,000;  store- 
house, 50  X  50  ft.,  costing  $2,000  ;  black.smith  shop  and  ma- 
chine shop. 

The  Sandstrom  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has  received 
contract  for  two  wooden  hull  full-powered  ocean-going  mo- 
torships,  costing  $800,000,  from  the  Italian  Government.  It 
also  holds  contracts  for  two  vessels  for  Norwegian  interests. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  proposed  rod  and  wire 
mill  to  be  erected  by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co., 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  The  plant  will  be  125  x  400  ft.,  of  brick 
and  steel,  and  will  cost  more  than  $500,000.  It  will  have 
capacity  of  200,000  lb.  of  copper  rods,  and  85,000  lb.  of  cop- 
per wire. 

The  Henrici  Reversing  Gear  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  has  been  incorporated  for  $5,000,  and  will  erect  a 
factory  to  manufacture  gas  engines  and  a  reversing  gear. 
The  incorporators  are  Rudolf  Henrici,  James  E.  Keith  and 
Hugh  B.   Apperson. 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  proposed  plant  of  the 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Work.s,  Portland,  Ore.  The  company 
holds  contracts  for  26  marine  boilers  and  16  engines  of 
1500  hp.  each,  totalling  $1,500,000.  The  Supple  &  Ballin 
Shipbuilding  Co.   is  principal  owner  of  the  iron  works. 

The  Granite-Poorman  Mining  Co.,  Nelson,  B.  C,  plans 
to  immediately  install  a  compressor  plant,  with  capacity  of 
1500  cu.   ft.   of  air,  and  300-hp.   electric  motor. 

Olympia  Steel  Works,  Seattle,  plans  the  establishment  of 
new  iron  foundry  on  Horton  Street,  to  cost  about  $5,000  for 
initial  buildings. 

The  Pacific  Scale  &  Show  Case  Co.,  Spokane,  states  that 
the  report  that  it  has  sold  its  plant  to  C.  J.  Reed  of  that 
city  is  not  true. 

The  Nilson  &  Kelez  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  is  con- 
structing a  wooden  shipbuilding  plant  on  the  East  Water- 
way, to  cost  $250,000.     Three  initial  slips  will  be  built. 

The  Eagle  Brass  Foundry,  Seattle,  has  let  a  contract  for 
a  foundry  building  and  pattern  shop,  90  x  105  ft  to  cost 
$6,000. 

The  steel  life  boat  manufacturing  plant  of  Wynkoop 
Brothers,  Portland,  which  was  recently  burned,  with  a  loss 
of   $3,500,    will   be  rebuilt  at   once. 

The  Stewart  Brothers  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  Jet  con- 
tracts for  two  machine  shops,  45  x  80  ft.  and  40  x  60  ft, 
respectively.  It  will  manufacture  logging  and  railroad 
equipment. 

The  Portland  Brazing  &  Machine  Works,  Portland,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  to  $20,000. 


Canada 

Toronto,  July  14. 

The  first  steel  ocean-going  steamer  built  in  Nova  Scotia 
has  been  successfully  launched  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  & 
Coal  Co.,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.  It  has  a  carrying  capacity 
of  about  2000  tons,  and  has  been  sold  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment A  second  vessel  about  25  per  cent  larger,  is  now 
under   construction,   and   a   third    will    be   begun   immediately. 

The  A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  64  Front 
Street  West.  Toronto,  has  issued  the  following  list  of  ma- 
chine tools  for  its  requirements:  One  90-in.  x  20-in.  open- 
side  planer  ;  one  84-in.  x  20-ft  wall-type  traveling  tool-head 
planer;  one  72-in.  x  20-ft  open-side  planer;  one  48-in.  x 
16-ft  planer  with  side  heads;  two  84-in.  boring  mills;  one 
42-in.  boring  mill;  two  7-ft  plain  radial  drills;  three  6-ft 
plain  radial  drills;  one  16-ft  gap  or  pit  lathe;  one  1-in. 
keyseater;  one  48-in.  x  24-ft  sheared-head  engine  lathe;  one 
horizontal  boring,  milling  and  drilling  machine  with  5-in. 
spindles;  one  24-in.  slotter ;  one  12-in.  slotter ;  six  plain 
milling  machines,  one  No.  1%,  one  No.  2,  two  No.  3,  two 
No.  4  and  two  No.  5  vertical  milling  machines  ;  three'  3-ft. 
plain  radial  drills;  one  3-ft.  to  4-ft.  plain  radial  drill;  four 
24-in.  to  36-in.  x  10-ft  to  12-ft  planers  without  side  heads; 
three  24-in.  vertical  boring  mills  ;  three  36-in.  vertical  boring 
mills:  one  No.  7  horizontal  cylinder-boring  machine;  one 
No.  5  horizontal  cylinder-boring  machine ;  one  16-in.  x  84-ln. 
plain  grinder. 

The  plant  of  the  International  Engineering  Works,  Am- 
herst, N.  S.,  was  damaged  by  fire  July  11,  with  a  loss  of 
between   $75,000  and   $100,000. 

The  Union  Iron  Works.  San  Francisco,  is  negotiating 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad  for  a  two-year  lease 
of  the  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  drydock  and  shipbuilding  plant, 
where  it  proposes  to  build  25  steel  freighters  of  12,000  tons 
each. 

The  Montreal  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
has  changed  its  title  to  the  Standard  Machinery  &  Supplies,' 
Ltd. 

E.  Leonard  &  Sons,  London,  Ont.,  will  build  an  addi- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  at  a  cost 
of   $25,000. 

The  Canadian  Copper  Co.,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont.,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  pumping  station  in  connection  with 
its  sewage  disposal   works. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  will  com- 
mence at  an  early  date  the  erection  of  a  machine  shop 
on  Industrial  Island,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  new  plant  which  the  International  Harvester  Co  of 
Canada  is  constructing  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  for  foundry 
purposes  only,  and  will  provide  a  place  for  v/ork  which  has 
heretofore  been  carried  on  In  leased  quarters.  The  company 
has  a  wagon  factory  at  Chatham. 

The  Victoria  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  j 
Horn,  J.  T.  Maloney,  May  C.  Smith,  and  others'  to  manu- 
facture musical  instruments,  talking  machines,  etc. 

The    Westbury    Electric    Light    &    Power    Co.,    Cookshire, 
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Que.,   will   build  a   hydro-electric  plant.     Construction  will   be 
started  immediately. 

The  National  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Goderich,  Ont.,  is  ar- 
ranging for  the  use  of  the  Paget  factory  at  Goderich,  as  an 
addition  to  its  plant. 

Additions  are  being  made  to  the  plant  of  the  Cameron 
Genoa  Mills  Shipbuilder's  plant,   at  Victoria,   B.   C. 

B.  A.  Saker,  Montreal,  is  making  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  a  shipyard  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  has  se- 
cured the  Warner  Mill  property  on  the  river  front.  Mr. 
Saker  will  spend  $100,000  equipping  and  improving  the 
plant  to  turn  out  three  wooden  vessels  at  the  same  time. 
When  materials  are  again  available,  he  will  undertake  the 
construction  of  3000-ton  tramp  steamers,  and  $200,000  more 
will  be  spent  on  the  plant. 

The  McKinnon  Dash  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  is  in  the 
market  for  3  air  hoists,  3-in.  diameter  by  4-ft.   lift. 

McGregor  &  Mclntyre,  Ltd.,  1139  Shaw  Street,  Toronto, 
is  in  the  market  for  a  300-ton  press  suitable  for  nosing  4.5 
Howitzer  shells,  complete  with  triple  pump,  accumulator  and 
fittings. 

J.  C.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Belleville,  Ont.,  are  in  the  market 
for  a  thread  miller  for  nose  of  4.5-in.,  mark  7,  shell. 

The  Canadian  Linderman  Co.,  Ltd.,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  Is  in 
the  market  for  a  10  or  T'A-hp.  motor;  three  phase,  25  cycle, 
550  volt,  750  r.p.m. 

E.  Drinkwater,  23  Lafayette  Boulevard,  St.  Lambert, 
Que.,  is  receiving  bids  for  a  waterworks  plant  to  be  in- 
stalled at  Montreal  South,  Que.,  at  a  cost  of  $180,000. 

The  H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  River  Road,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  will 
soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  brass  rolling  mill  to  cost 
$200,000. 

The  Electric  Products  Light  &  Power  Co.,  will  build  a 
brick  addition  to  its  plant  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  to  cost 
$36,000.      R.   Lindsay   is  engineer. 

The  Three  Rivers  Shipyard  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  is 
completing  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  shipbuild- 
ing plant  at  Three  Rivers  to  cost  $125,000. 

The  Dominion  Products  Co.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  has 
let  the  contract  to  Booker,  Campbell  &  Whipple,  413  Gran- 
ville Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  for  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tion  to   its   plant,   to   cost    $18,000. 

The  Herbert  Morris  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.  has  awarded  the 
contract  to  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  20  Victoria  Street,  To- 
ronto, for  its  plant  to  be  erected  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont., 
at  a  cost  of  $80,000.     It  will  manufacture  hoists,  cranes,  etc. 

The  Swift  Canadian  Co.  has  awarded  contracts  for  the 
erection  of  a  refrigerating  plant  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  to  cost 
$125,000. 

The  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  Ottawa.  Ont.,  has  secured 
two  sites  for  aerodromes  on  the  Eraser  Delta,  one  of  275 
acres  on  Lulu  Island,  and  the  other  300  acres  near  Boundary 
Bay,  B.  C.  The  former  will  be  developed  first.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $3,000,000.  Construction  work  will  be  carried 
out  by  Bate  &  McMahon,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Col.  R.  S.  Low. 

A.  B.  Jardine  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hespeler,  Ont.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $300,000  by  William  Jar- 
dine,  James  Jardine,  Peter  Jardine  and  others,  to  manu- 
facture machinery,  boilers,  tools,  Implements,  etc. 

The  Motor  Products  Corporation,  Ltd..  Walkerville,  Ont., 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  by 
John  H.  Coburn,  Albert  J.  Gordon,  William  E.  Jones  and 
others,  to  manufacture  iron,  steel,  copper,  motors,  engines, 
etc. 

The  Canada  Emery  Wheels,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Frank 
Kadigan,  George  G.  Sutherland,  Charles  Nleld  and  others 
of  Hamilton,  to  manufacture  abrasive  material,  products, 
grinding   machinery,   tools,   etc. 

The  HoHmer  Stamping  &  Die  Works,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  William 
Heward,  William  a.  Winchester,  Stephen  M.  Hosmer  and 
others,   to   manufacture   wood   and   metal   products. 

H,  Htalnton,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  Incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Herbert  Htalnton,  William  A. 
Michael,  William  F.  Heldeman  and  others,  to  manufacture 
elMtrl<:.  gas  and  waterworks  su|)plies,  etc. 

The   Dominion  Distributing  <"-''>.,   Ltd.,   Hamilton,  Dnt.,  has 

«;en  Incorporated  with  cjipltul  stock  of  $40,000  by  Edwin  J. 
rown.  Toronto;  Robert  H.  HImpson,  .Sanford  D.  Biggar  and 
others  of  Hamilton,  to  manufacture  automobiles,  parts,  ac- 
cessories, etc. 

The  Chelsea  Green  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  P'ergus,  Ont.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  William 
O.  Beatty,  Wesley  L,  Ham,  Robert  I).  Kerr  and  oth»TS,  to 
manufacture  Iron,  steel,  machine  tools,  etc.  It  Is  building  ;iii 
Iron  foundry  at   London,  Ont.,  to  cost  $.10,000. 


The  Canadian  Fasteners.  Ltd  ,  Hamilton,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  George  W. 
Ballard  and  Muriel  Martin,  Hamilton  ;  William  Morrison, 
Burlington,  Ont.,  and  others,  to  manufacture  fasteners, 
hooks,  etc. 

T.  J.  Moore,  box  122  Wiarton,  Ont.,  Is  in  the  market 
for  a   6   ft.   X   14   or   16   ft.   boiler. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  July  H>. 
Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  July  31, 
schedule  1329,  for  72  black.smiths'  forges  and  62  rivet  forge» 
for  various  points  of  delivery;  schedule  1340,  opening  dut«t 
unassigned,  for  one  motor-driven  vertical  36-ln.  turret  lathe 
for  Philadelphia;  schedule  1341,  opening  date  unassigned, 
for  four  high-duty,  24-in.  swing  drills,  ten  heavy  duty  engine 
lathes  with  geared  headstocks,  one  motor-driven  tool-room 
lathe,  two  motor-driven  two-spindle  flat  turret  lathes,  one 
horizontal  boring  and  milling  machine,  one  84-in.  boring  and 
turning  mill,  all  for  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Navy  Department,  Wa.shington,  until  July  25,  specification 
2443,  for  electric  traveling  cranes  for  Mare  Lsland,  Cal. 

Bids  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  July  .6,  for  supplies 
for  the  naval  service  as  follows : 

Schedule  12951/^,  Steam  Engineering,  Class  21,  Philadel- 
phia— Lathes:  Bid  15,  $2,654;  20.  $1,496;  24,  $3,225;  29, 
$2,945;    33,    $2,897;    38,    $3,105.20;    39,    $900;    42,    $2,975. 

Class  22,  Philadelphia — Lathes:  Bid  15,  $3,566;  24. 
$4,000;  29,  $3,835;  30,  $3,100  and  $3,16,);  33,  $3,897;  38^ 
$4,329.75;    42,    $3,250. 

Bids  were  received  by  the^  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  on  July  10  for  sup- 
plies for  the  naval  service  as  follows : 

Schedule  1289,  Steam  Engineering,  Class  61,  Philadel- 
phia— One  milling  machine:     Bid  56,  $4,710;  72,  $3,548. 

Class  62,  Philadelphia — One  milling  machine:  Bid  56. 
$4,530;  72,  $4,130. 

Class  63,  Philadelphia — One  slotting  machine:  Bid  44, 
$8,780;    47,    $12,240. 

The  names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  under  whicl* 
they  are  designated   in  the  above  list  are  as  follows : 

Bid  15,  The  Fairbanks  Co.  ;  20,  Kemp  Machinery  Co.  ; 
24,  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc. ;  29  and  44,  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Co.  ;  30,  D.  Nast  Machinery  Co.  ;  33  and  56. 
W.  E.  Shipley  Machinery  Co.;  38,  Vandyck-Churchill  Co.; 
39,  Ward  &  Co.  ;  42,  Swind  Machinery  Co.  ;  47,  Newton 
Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.  ;   72,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.   Co. 

Bid.s  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  on  July  9,  under  specifica- 
tion 2444,  for  furnishing  electric  traveling  cranes  for  New 
V'ork  as  follows : 

Item  1,  two  15-ton  bridge  cranes,  complete;  2,  add  for 
each  additional  bridge  crane  up   to  four. 

Penn  Bridge  Co.,  Washington,  item  1,  $49,887,  250  days; 
2,  $24,375,  14  days  for  each  additional  crane.  Morgan  En- 
gineering Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  item  1,  $63,830,  260  days. 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.,  Wyckliff,  Ohio,  item  1, 
$59,320,  180  days;  2,  $29,660,  30  days  additional  for  each 
crane.  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  item  1. 
$44,599,  300  days;  2,  $22,250,  30  days.  Nile.s-Bement-PonfJ 
Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York,  item  1,  $40,750  365  days; 
2,   $20,375   each,   400  days. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Navy  Department  until  July 
25  for  purchases  of  old  material  consisting  of  3,000,000  lb. 
of  brass  foundry  ashes  to  be  removed  as  accumulated  up  to 
Dec.  31,  and  until  Aug.  9  for  purchases  of  old  material  con- 
sisting of  engines,  machine  tools,  ice  machines,  air  com- 
presses, oil  testing  machines.  1,000,000  lb.  scrap  steel,  30 
tons  boiler  tubes,  100  tons  iron  and  steel  borings,  and  700 
tons  scrap  iron  and  steel.  The  schedules  containing  form  of 
proposal  and  terms  of  .sale  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Supply  Office,  Navy  Yard,  Washington. 


J.  J.  Harty,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Locomo- 
tive Co.,  Kinp^ston,  Ont.,  states  that  the  business  of  the 
company  is  excellent,  and  that  the  plant  is  running  to 
capacity  and  has  orders  on  hand  that  will  keep  it  busy 
until  next  March.  An  order  for  6  switching  engines 
for  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway,  weighing 
about  166,000  lb.,  has  just  been  closed. 


The  Granite  City  Steel  Works  and  the  plant  of  the 
National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  at  Granite  City» 
111.,  which  has  been  closed  pending  the  annual  settle- 
ment of  the  wage  scale,  resumed  operations  full  force 
July  14.     The  two  plants  employ  about  3,800  men. 
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Equipment  for  Expediting  Shell-Forging 

How  the  Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Co.,  by  a  Unique  Com- 
bination of  Rollways  and  Cranes,  Doubled  Its  Plant 
Capacity  for  Making  Rolled  and  Cast-Steel  Shells 


DESIGNED  and  equipped  to  establish  general 
efficiency,  the  two  forge-shell  plants  of  Curtis 
.&  Co.  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  whose  process  and 
patented  shell-forging  press  were  described  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  July  5,  are  of  particular  interest  to 
engineers  as  incorporating  ideas  which  have  been 
put  in  practice  within  the  past  year  and  are  ap- 
plicable to  steel  works.  In  no  small  measure  the 
company's  proficiency  is  due  to  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  features  in  steel-handling  methods,  plant 
design,  heating  furnaces,  etc.,  which  have  added  to 
the  ease  with  which  its  workmen  have  done  their 
tasks  and  speeded  up  its  production. 

Rollways  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
equipment  for  handling  material,  as  demonstrated 
in  the  original  shell-forging  plant.  What  is  known 
as  forge  plant  No.  1  was  at  first  equipped  with 
light  overhead  travelers  to  carry  the  blanks  from 
the  furnace  to  the  presses  and  the  forgings  away 
from  the  presses.  Its  capacity,  with  this  apparatus, 
was  600  forgings  per  day,  but  experience  soon 
showed  that  the  plant,  outside  of  the  conveyor 
equipment,  had  a  capacity  of  1000  forgings  a  day, 
and  that  the  overhead  carrier  system  was  the  only 
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obstacle  to  a  considerable  further  increase  in  ca- 
pacity. Rollways,  therefore,  were  substituted  for 
overhead  carriers,  and  this  enabled  adding  a  fourth 
furnace,  doubling  the  number  of  cooling  chambers, 
and  increasing  the  capacity  to  approximately  2000 
8-in.  forgings  per  day,  even  though  one  of  the  origi- 
nal forge  presses  was  removed. 

Forge  plant  No.  2  was  designed  after  plant  No.  1 
had  been  in  operation  for  seven  months,  and  the 
arrangement  is  considered  more  efficient  than  that 
of  the  latter.  The  floor  level  at  the  heating  fur- 
naces of  plant  No.  2  is  2  ft.  higher  than  the  floor 
level  where  the  presses  are  situated,  making  the 
application  of  gravity  rolls  to  the  presses  very  easy. 
Also,  the  ground  space  available  for  this  plant  was 
ample,  whereas  plant  No.  1  was  built  in  a  constricted 
space.  The  capacity  of  plant  No.  2  in  8-in.  forgings 
is  from  2200  to  2600  per  day  of  20  hr.,  or  in  9.2-in. 
forgings  from  1800  to  2200  per  day  of  20  hr. 

The  manner  in  which  the  workmen  have  been 
protected  from  excessive  heat  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months  in  St.  Louis  is  considered  by  the  man- 
agement to  be  most  successful.  In  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  1916,  the  thermometer,  for  many 


Light  Overhead  Cranes  Do  All  Lifting  and  Cross-Traveling  While    Kollways    Transfer    Blanks    Lengthwise    of    the    Shop 
Outside  the  wall  are  jib  cranes  which  transfer  blanks  through  open  windows  to  the  rollway  at  the  right 
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Ingots  Are  Moved  Lengthwise  of  the  Receiving  Platform  by  a  Rollway   and   Piled  by  Movable  Wall  Jib  Cranes.     Finished 
forgings  are  easily  rolled  from  the  shipping  platform  to  box  cars 


days,  reached  a  maximum  of  95  to  105  deg,,  and 
plant  No.  1,  which  was  turning  out  1000  forgings 
a  day  of  20  hr.,  did  not  lose  an  hour  because  of  shut- 
downs on  account  of  the  heat.  A  few  men  whose 
backs  were  turned  toward  the  furnaces  were  pros- 
trated, but  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  heat 
on  the  spine  was  the  dominant  factor  in  heat  pros- 
tration the  working  positions  of  the  men  were 
changed  to  eliminate  this  cause. 

The  company  believes  that  the  freedom  from 
heat  difficulties  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the 
following  factors:  First,  high  buildings  with  re- 
movable sides,  insuring  good  ventilation  in  hot 
weather,  when  the  sides  are  removed;  second,  pow- 
erful electric  fans  sucking  in  cool  air  from  a  shady 
place  and  creating  a  draft  toward  the  furnaces; 
third,  efficient  hoods  over  the  furnaces,  with  ven- 
tilators opening  in  the  roof;  fourth,  water  shields 
front  and  back  of  the  furnaces;  fifth,  automatic 
chain  screens  in  front  of  the  furnaces,  which  lower 
as  the  furnace  door  opens  and  are  raised  as  the 
furnace  door  closes;  sixth,  powerful  air-blast  cur- 


Prom   the  Vlewyolnl   of    In«pection,    Hack-Sawn   Were    Vi  ry 

Satisfactory  an  They   Made  Clean,  Mlrror-IIke  Cutis  nhowlriK 

the  81lghte«t  Imperfection  in  the  Hteel 


tains  in  front  of  the  furnaces  blowing  upward  and 
rearward  to  co-operate  with  the  water  shields;  sev- 
enth, efficient  preliminary  cooling  chambers,  so  that 
hot  forgings  are  cooled  in  brick  chambers  with 
good  ventilating  stacks;  eighth,  brick  or  concrete 
cooling  tunnels  with  good  stacks,  in  which  the  hot 
shells  from  the  normalizing  furnaces  are  cooled. 

The  hydraulic  system  of  each  plant  is  provided 
with  shock  absorbers  to  protect  the  piping.  Also 
both  accumulators  are  fitted  with  overtravel  control 
at  both  ends  of  travel  in  addition  to  being  equipped 
with  a  centrifugal  device  which  prevents  the  accu- 
mulator lowering  at  an  excessive  speed.  The  com- 
pany attributes  its  good  fortune  in  not  having  had 
an  accident  of  any  kind  to  the  hydraulic  piping,  to 
the  use  of  shock  absorbers,  and  the  non-use  of  elec- 
trically-driven pumps. 

The  combination  of  roUways  and  overhead  car- 
riers, shown  in  an  illustration  of  the  heating  fur- 
naces of  forge  plant  No.  2,  has  proved  very  efficient 
for  handling  the  blanks  which  are  to  be  pre-heated 
previous  to  being  forged.  The  blanks  ready  for 
heating  are  piled  at  the  back  or  receiving  end  of 
the  furnaces.  When  these  blanks  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  furnaces  one  of  the  overhead  hand- 
propelled  traveling  cranes,  which  carry  air  hoists 
and  magnets  for  handling  the  blanks,  is  brought 
over  a  pile,  and  remains  there  while  the  light,  easy- 
running  trolley  goes  forward  and  backward  from 
the  pile  to  the  rollway  until  the  entire  pile  has  been 
transferred  to  the  rollway  in  front  of  the  hearth. 
The  hoists  and  trolleys,  therefore,  do  the  lifting  and 
cross  traveling  while  the  ingots  move  lengthwise  of 
the  shop  on  the  rollways. 

Ingots  are  also  stored  in  a  receiving  shed  out- 
side the  wall  of  the  furnace  building,  along  the  in- 
side of  which  runs  a  rollway,  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. When  these  ingots  are  to  be  passed  to 
the  furnaces  they  are  picked  up  by  the  jib  cranes 
on  the  outside  wall,  placed  on  the  rollway,  and  then 
transferred  by  the  hoist  and  trolley  of  the  overhead 
l)ridge  cranes  to  the  rollway  in  front  of  the  furnace 
hearths.  Also,  when  a  heat  of  ingots  just  received 
is  being  piled  back  of  the  furnaces,  the  wall  jib 
crane  transfers  the  ingots  to  the  rollway  and  the 
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This    Simple    Unloading    Shed    Is    Well    Protected    from    the 

"Weather  and  the  Light  Tongs  of  the  Air  Hoist  Have  Proven 

Rapid,  Safe  and  Dependable 

ingot  moves  up  or  down  this  rollway  until  oppo- 
site the  space  where  the  heat  is  to  be  piled,  and  is 
then  picked  up  by  the  trolley  and  the  hoist  on  the 
bridge  crane  and  piled,  the  heavy  bridge  remaining 
stationary  while  the  light  trolley  and  hoist  do  all 
the  moving. 

The  two  traveling  cranes  shown  were  at  first 
used  without  the  rollway,  but  their  capacity  was 
entirely  inadequate,  so  the  two  rollways  were  added. 
The  combination  of  the  rollways  and  cranes  has  a 
capacity  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  four  fur- 
naces. The  receiving  hearths  on  these  furnaces 
are  4  ft.  deep  and  extend  entirely  across  the  width 
of  the  furnaces,  and  have  a  large  storage  capac- 
ity. The  small  diameter  bars  shown  on  the  rear 
end  of  the  rollway  next  to  the  furnaces  are  used 
for  separating  the  heats  in  the  furnace,  and  are 
termed  separating  bars. 

The  scheme  of  handling  material  in  plant  No.  1 
differs  materially  from  that  of  plant  No.  2,  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations.  The  blanks  are  carried 
in  on  trucks  and  piled  on  hearths  by  a  magnet  or 
tongs  and  hoist  on  light  overhead  bridge  cranes. 
This  arrangement,  though  satisfactory,  does  not 
compare  with  the  arrangement  for  feeding  the 
furnaces  at  plant  No.  2  as  to  capacity  or  cost  of 
operation.  The  discharging  ends  and  hearths  of 
the  furnaces  in  plant  No.  1,  however,  are  similar 
to  those  of  plant  No.  2. 

The  company  believes  that  it  has  obtained  satis- 
factory service  from  its  furnaces  and  greater  out- 
put with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  men.  It 
has  never  had  a  single  cracked  forging  due  to  too 
quick  heating  of  the  blank,  and  has  never  had  a 
burnt  blank;  and  also  the  total  forgings  rejected 
because  of  eccentricity  is  but  a  very  small  fraction 
of  1  per  cent.  By  having  a  short  but  wide  furnace 
it  is  believed  that  all  the  benefits  of  a  long  and 
narrow  furnace  are  obtained  without  any  of  its  de- 
fects. 

The  cutting  of  long  blooms  pf  forged  or  rolled 
steel  into  short  blanks,  which  was  at  first  a  trouble- 
some problem,  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  very 
simple  process.    The  first  method  used  was  by  pow- 


Ingots  Are  Received  for  Inspection  Through  Open  Windows 

and  Transferred  to  Either  Inspection  Table  by  the  Rollway. 

Inspected  ingots  are  removed  by  trucks 

erful  hacksaws  designed  and  built  for  this  purpose. 
Mechanically,  these  saws  were  very  satisfactory. 
A  single  saw  would  cut  through  a  Gothic  bloom 
71/2  in.  across  the  flats  in  20  min.,  and  made  on  the 
average,  including  handling,  40  cuts  in  20  hr.  A 
battery  of  32  saws  was  required  to  cut  1200  blanks 
a  day.  As  the  hacksaw  made  a  cut  only  3/32  in. 
wide,  compared  to  a  %-in.  kerf  of  a  modern  rotary 
saw,  the  saving  in  steel  by  the  use  of  hacksaws  was 
considerable. 

The  saws,  now  no  longer  used,  were  designed 
and  built  by  the  company,  were  16  in.  long  from 
center  to  center  of  hole,  lYz  in.  wide,  and  0.065  in. 
thick,  having  six  teeth  per  inch.  The  total  stroke 
of  the  saw  blade  was  6  in.  Two  saws  were  placed 
side  by  side  on  a  common  base,  making  two  cuts 
simultaneously.  The  bloom  was  held  in  place  by 
three  heavy  screw  clamps.  Each  battery  of  four 
saws  was  served  by  a  rollway  and  a  steel-topped 
table  leading  to  each  pair  of  saws.  Two  batteries 
of  saws  were  driven  by  a  20-hp.  motor.     The  cuts 


Oxy-Acetylene    Torches    for    Nicking    Blooms,    Later    to    Be 
Broken  into  Blanks  by  a  Press,  Have  Proved   More  Expedi- 
tious  than  Hack-saws 
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made  by  the  hacksaws  were  clean  and  mirror-like, 
showing  up  the  slightest  imperfection  in  the  steel' 
and  were,  therefore,  very  satisfactory  from  the 
viewpoint  of  inspection. 

When  the  doubling  of  the  forging  capacity  was 
undertaken,  the  company  resorted  to  the  use  of  the 
oxy-acetylene  torch  for  nicking  ihe  blooms  and  a 


The  " I njfot  Hospital."     The  tlltlnjc  cnwlle  ijiuler  the  foremoHt 
f-Tififler  IH  upright  to  facilitate  grliulliig  the  no.se 


press  for  breaking  them.  After  using  several  de- 
signs of  torching  machines  it  finally  adopted  the 
machine  shown  in  our  illustration,  which  proved 
very  satisfactory.  The  blooms  are  inspected  and 
marked  for  length  of  blank  to  be  cut,  then  passed 
along  a  rollway  to  the  torching  table.  Two  rolls 
of  the  rollway  are  equipped  with  hand  wheels,  so 
that  the  bloom  can  be  accurately  moved  along  these 
until  the  mark  on  the  bloom  comes  directly  under 
the  torch.  The  torch  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a 
screw,  and  in  and  out  by  a  raclc  and  pinion.  The 
bar  is  nicked  about  %  in.  deep  on  one  side  only, 
and  as  soon  as  the  nick  is  made  the  bloom  is  moved 
one  length  and  the  nick  cooled  by  cold  water,  after 
which  it  is  rolled  to  the  breaking  press,  nick  down, 
and  accurately  placed  so  that  the  breaking  blade 
is  directly  over  the  nick.  The  power  is  then  turned 
on  and  the  bloom  broken  clearly  and  squarely.  The 
press  has  300  net  tons  capacity,  which  is  sufficient 
to  break  8i/4-in.  Gothic  bars.  The  lower  breaker 
anvils  on  the  press  are  adjustable  in  and  out  with 
a  maximum  distance  between  anvils  of  about  20  in. 
and  a  minimum  distance  about  6  in. 

An  unusual  shed  is  used  for  unloading  individual 
east  ingots  from  the  cars  in  plant  No.  1.  It  is  a 
box-shaped  structure,  open  at  both  ends,  and  bridg- 
ing tracks  so  that  cars  can  easily  be  run  in  and  out. 
Under  this  shed  2000  ingots  can  be  unloaded  in 
20  hr.  Two  light  tongs,  similar  to  ice  tongs,  each 
operated  by  an  air  hoist,  are  used,  each  tong  catch- 
ing one  ingot  at  a  time.  A  man  standing  near  the 
end  of  the  freight  car,  on  a  board  running  from 
the  side  of  the  car  to  a  ladder  at  the  side  of  the 
shed,  has  a  full  view  of  the  interior  of  the  car  as 
well  as  the  receiving  platform,  and  operates  the  air- 
hoist valve.  This  arrangement  is  well  protected 
from  the  weather,  and  has  proved  to  be  safe,  rapid 
and  dependable.  The  tongs  have  been  found  both 
<iuicker  and  safer  for  handling  ingots  than  magnets 
when   unloading  cars. 

Adjacent  to  this  unloading  shed  is  the  inspection 
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Powerful  Air  Blasts  Directed  Upwards  and  Rearwards,  Chains  and  Water  Shields  Protect  the  Workmen  from  Excessive 

Heat   During  the   Hot   Summer   Days  of  St.   Louis 


room,  an  interior  view  of  which  is  shown.  As  the 
ingots  are  lowered  by  the  tongs  from  the  freight 
car  they  land  on  an  iron  shelf  just  outside  of  the 
open  windows.  They  are  then  passed  along  the  roll- 
ways  to  one  of  the  inspection  benches,  where  they 
are  examined  to  see  that  each  ingot  bears  the  foun- 
dry examiner's  acceptance  stamp,  that  the  steel 
fracture  shows  no  piping,  blow  holes,  segregation 
or  sponginess,  that  the  surface  is  free  from  cracks, 
splits  or  other  defects,  that  the  surface  is  free  from 
cast  iron  from  the  ingot  molds  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  ingot,  and  that  the  weight  of  the 
ingot  is  within  specified  limits.  If  the  ingot  passes 
inspection  it  is  placed  on  one  of  the  trucks.  If 
defective,  it  is  put  in  a  scrap  heap  at  one  side.  If 
it  is  light  in  weight,  it  is  put  into  a  reclaimer  pile, 
later  to  be  forged  into  a  special  small-diameter 
die  making  a  thin-walled  forging.  If  the  ingot 
requires  grinding,  chipping  or  torching  before  it 
can  be  forged,  it  is  put  on  a  truck  and  sent  to  the 
"hospital,"  described  later.  The  inspection  room 
has  three  tables,  and  a  capacity  of  100  ingots  an 
hour. 

The  receiving,  inspection  and  storing  of  all  steel 
used  at  plant  No.  2,  and,  in  addition,  the  shipping 
of  all  the  forgings  from  this  plant,  is  done  in  a 
single  shed.  This  shed  has  a  long  central  platform, 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  with  railroad 
tracks  on  either  side,  and  on  this  platform  the  in- 
gots are  unloaded  and  inspected.  At  the  left  of 
the  platform  is  a  long  roUway  for  transporting  the 
ingots  lengthwise.  Ingots  that  fully  pass  inspection 
are  moved  along  the  roUway  to  a  point  opposite  to 
V7hich  they  are  to  be  piled,  and  then  piled  by  means 
of  a  small  magnet  on  an  air  hoist  carried  by  a 
movable  wall  jib  crane.  These  jib  cranes  are  read- 
ily movable  without  a  load  from  one  piling  position 
to  another. 

Ingots  that  require  hospital  treatment  travel  to 
the  far  end  of  the  receiving  platform,  and  are  car- 


ried by  a  wall  jib  crane  located  there  to  the  open- 
ing in  the  wall  leading  to  the  hospital.  Any  re- 
jected ingots  are  held  on  the  receiving  table  tem- 
porarily and  then  loaded  by  a  wall  jib  crane  or  by 
the  overhead  crane  on  a  truck  on  the  industrial 
track  and  taken  to  the  scrap  yard.  The  wall  jib 
cranes  also  carry  ingots  from  the  receiving  platform 


Twin  Magnets  on  Overhead  Cranes  Expedite   the  Loading  of 
Finished  Forgings  into  Cars  for  Shipment 
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rollway  to  receiving  doors  in  the  forge-shop  wall, 
where  they  pass  on  to  the  roUways  inside  the  build- 
ing for  storage  back  of  the  furnaces.  RoUways  are 
used  by  the  principal  longitudinal  movement  of  the 
ingots,  while  the  wall  jib  cranes  take  care  of  the 
piles,  leaving  the  traveling  bridge  cranes  free  for 
other  work. 

The  loading  of  cars  with  forgings  for  shipment 
is  done  principally  from  the  shipping  platform.  A 
gravity  rollway  passes  underground  and  carries  the 
forgings  from  the  storage  floor  of  the  furnace  build- 
ing to  a  pit  under  the  shipping  platform.  From  here 
a  pneumatic  hoist  elevator  lifts  three  forgings  at  a 
time  to  the  shipping-platform  level,  after  which  they 
are  rolled  from  the  platform  into  the  cars.  The 
crane  in  this  shed  has  a  capacity  of  3  tons,  and  is 
equipped  with  a  pair  of  24-in.  magnets.  These 
arrangements  for  receiving  and  shipping,  it  is 
claimed,  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Ingots  which  inspection  has  shown  to  have  re- 
movable blemishes  are  sent  to  the  so-called  ingot 
hospital,  there  to  be  remedied  by  grinding,  chipping 
or  burning,  as  the  need  may  be.  Grinding  of  an 
ingot  is  principally  confined  to  the  nose,  where  cast 
iron  from  the  ingot  mold  is  likely  to  adhere.  This 
cast  iron  must  be  removed  before  forging,  or  it  is 
said  a  non-macKinable  nose  will  result.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  remove  all  lumps  appearing  on  the  nose 
of  an  ingot,  though  in  some  cases  these  lumps  are 
steel,  being  formed  in  the  depression  made  in  the 
mold  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  cast-iron  part 
adhering  as  a  lump  to  an  ingot.  The  nose  of  the 
ingot  is  ground  with  the  ingot  standing  free  on  a 
tilting  cradle.  This  cradle,  when  horizontal,  is  vir- 
tually a  portion  of  the  flat  table  as  shown  under  the 
middle  emery  wheel. 

When  surface  blemishes  can  best  be  removed 
by  grinding,  the  ingot  is  rolled  on  the  cradle,  but 
both  the  ingot  and  the  cradle  are  kept  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  during  the  grinding  operation.  Some 
ingots  may  have  cracks  or  blemishes  that  can  be 
removed  by  pneumatic  chipping  hammers,  and  oth- 
ers have  blemishes  or  fracture  irregularities  that 
are  best  removed  by  the  oxy-acetylene  torches.  Such 
ingots  are  carried  by  the  rollway  to  the  tables 
where  they  are  chipped  or  torched.  When  ingots 
leave  the  hospital  they  pass  to  the  rollway  next  to 
the  wall  and  move  down  this  rollway  until  opposite 
the  pile  in  which  their  heat  is  located,  which  may 
be  either  inside  the  building  or  under  the  receiving 
shed. 

The  view  of  the  ingot  hospital  shows  in  detail 
the  rollways  used  throughout  the  plant  for  moving 
blanks,  ingots  or  shells.  These  rolls  are  4V2  in. 
at  their  largest  diameter,  are  10  in.  long,  operate 
on  a  1-in.  shaft,  and  are  placed  6  in.  center  to  center. 
When  it  is  desired  to  roll  the  blank  sideways  off 
of  the  rollways  the  side  angles  are  3  in.  V)y  4  in., 
and  when  high  sides  are  wanted  on  the  rollway  to 
prevent  the  ingots  or  blanks  rolling  off,  the  side 
angles  are  3  in.  x  5  in.  For  ordinary  flat  rollways 
the  rolls  have  plain  drilled  bearings  and  turn  di- 
rectly on  their  shafts,  but  for  inclined  rollways  they 
are  bushed  with  a  simple  ball  bearing,  and  turn 
with  low  friction,  so  that  the  ingot  or  forging  moves 
by  gravity.  A  slope  of  1  in.  in  12  in  is  r<M|"i'''d 
for  these  rollways. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  test  Mpmnu-ii.^  I  roin 
their  8-in.  shells  the  company  makes  use  of  a  hol- 
low drill,  the  design  of  which  was  suggested  to 
them  by  the  British  Inspection  Department,  The 
test  core,  remaining  in  contact  with  the  shell  after 
the  drill  is  removed,  is  easily  broken  off  by  a  few 
blows  from  a  sledge  on  a  handled  cold  chisel,  and  it 


is  claimed  that  one  man  can  cut  45  test  blanks  in 
a  9-hr.  day.  In  order  to  obtain  test  specimens 
from  the  9.2-in.  forgings  a  1-in.  ring  is  cut  from 
a  long  forging  by  means  of  a  cutting-off  lathj. 
These  rings  are  cut  into  bars  1  in.  square,  by  means 
of  a  milling  machine.  This  method  was  used  as  there 
were  not  sufficient  numbers  of  scrap  9.2-in.  forgings 
to  provide  vertical  test  specimens,  and  a  horizontal 
specimen  enables  the  use  of  a  forging  which  is 
longer  than  the  required  finished  length,  and  is  not 
damaged  by  cutting. 

A  series  of  12  tests  were  made  on  8-in.  and  9.2-in. 
forgings  made  from  cast  ingots  of  various  analyses 
by  cutting  two  vertical  and  two  horizontal  speci- 
mens from  each  forging.  The  vertical  specimens 
were  taken,  one  near  the  outside  and  one  near  the 
inside  of  the  forgings,  separated  90  deg.  The  hori- 
zontal specimens  were  cut  at  90  deg.  to  each  other. 
These  48  specimens  were  pulled  one  after  the  other 
by  the  same  man  on  the  same  machine,  so  that 
conditions  were  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  and 
in  every  one  of  the  12  forgings  the  results  obtained 
from  the  four  specimens  were  practically  identical, 
and  the  company's  conclusion  is  that  for  forgings 
made  from  cast  ingots  test  specimens  taken  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  inside  or  outside,  all  give  iden- 
tical results.  The  vertical  test  specimen  is  prefer- 
able from  a  production  viewpoint,  as  the  horizontal 
specimen  requires  more  expensive  machinery  and 
longer  time. 

Previous  to  undertaking  munition  work  the  Cur- 
tis &  Co.  Mfg.  Co.  manufactured  sawmill  machinery 
and  saws,  pneumatic  machinery,  and  iron,  brass  and 
steel  castings,  the  major  part  of  the  steel  castings 
being  heat-treated  manganese  steel  for  use  in  rail 
road  frogs,  switches  and  crossings.  The  technical 
men  and  executives  were  experienced  in  the  de- 
sign and  manufacture  of  a  wide  variety  of  machin- 
ery, in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel,  the  tem- 
pering of  saws  and  heat  treating  of  manganese-steel 
castings,  but  were  not  experienced  in  making  shell 
forgings.  The  first  contract  was  taken  October, 
1915,  for  150,000  8-in.  shells,  on  which  work  was 
begun  in  February,  1916.  At  the  present  time  the 
company  has  1400  employees,  occupies  12  acres  of 
ground,  and  has  a  normal  capacity  of  4000  8-in. 
shell  forgings  per  20  hr.,  or  3200  9.2-in.  shell  forg- 
ings. 

Many  Reservations 

Reservations  made  to  date  by  exhibitors  who  expect 
to  have  exhibits  in  the  Mechanics'  Building,  Boston,  in 
connection  with  the  convention  of  the  American  Foun- 
drymen's  Association,  Sept.  28  to  29,  total  between  500 
and  1000  sq.  ft.  more  than  last  year's  exhibit  at  Cleve- 
land. An  average  of  320  sq.  ft.  each  has  been  reserved 
by  120  exhibitors  and  that  number  of  exhibitors  ten 
weeks  prior  to  the  opening  day  is  also  a  record. 


It  is  announced  thr.t  a  part  of  the  new  rolling 
capacity  of  the  Maik  Mfg.  Co.  at  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind., 
will  go  into  operation  this  quarter,  the  open-hearth  de- 
partment in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  and  the 
(JOO-ton  blast  furnace,  now  building,  in  the  first  half 
of  1918.  Its  new  Bessemer  plant  is  in  operation.  Ref- 
erence was  made  to  these  improvements  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  June  28. 


The  Vilter  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  maker  of  ice  and 
refrigerating  machinery,  Corliss  engines,  etc.,  has  been 
awarded  several  large  contracts  by  the  Government 
for  the  equipment  of  refrigerating  plants  at  military 
encampments  of  the  United  States  and  at  the  French 
front.  The  contracts  aggregate  about  $375,000  in 
value. 
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Coke-Oven  Gas  and  the  British  Fuel  Problem 

Discussing  the  economical  use  of  coal  in  Great 
Britain  as.  a  war  measure  before  the  Incorporated 
Municipal  Electric  Association,  J.  A.  Robertson  said 
in  substance  regarding  coke-oven  gas: 

The  distillation  of  coal  at  low  temperatures  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  producing  metallurgical  coke  and  yielding 
a  quantity  of  surplus  gas  of  high  calorific  value  in  addition 
to  other  by-products  has  been  advocated  as  a  universal 
solution  of  the  fuel  economy  problem.  The  low  temperature 
at  which  the  coal  is  distilled  permits  of  the  recovery  of  by- 
products which  are  lost  in  the  producer  system.  A  little 
consideration,  however,  shows  that  as  a  means  of  producing 
power,  the  coke  oven  can  have  only  a  limited  application.  The 
demand  for  electricity  in  the  form  of  light,  power  and  heat 
is  bound  to  exceed  enormously  the  demand  for  coke  and  by- 
products and  while  the  surplus  heat  from  coke-oven  gas 
should  be  fully  utilized,  either  in  independent  power  stations 
or  where  convenient  in  conjunction  with  larger  power  sys- 
tems, the  process  cannot  be  looked  on  as  more  than  a  partial 
solution  of  the  fuel  economy  problem. 


CAMBRIA'S  NEW  RECORD 


Completion   of   No.    ii    Blast   Furnace   with   Its 
Stoves  in  Fifty-seven  Days 

Since  the  record  breaking  construction  of  Cambria 
Steel  Co.'s  No.  9  blast  furnace,  which  was  started 
March  12,  1916,  and  completed  in  85  days,  two  addi- 
tional furnaces,  Nos.  10  and  11,  with  entirely  new 
equipment,  have  been   rushed  to  completion. 

The  erection  of  No.  11  blast  furnace,  with  its  four 
20  X  100  ft.  stoves  and  stack,  was  started  May  7  on 
the  foundations,  as  shown  on  photograph  dated  May 
6,  1917,  and  on  July  3  the  furnace  was  put  in  blast,  es- 
tablishing the  marvelous  record  of  constructing  a  500- 
ton  blast  furnace  in  57  days,  as  stated  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  July  12. 

These  furnaces  are  of  the  same  general  design  as 
No.  9  blast  furnace,  a  description  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Iron  Age,  June  15,  1916. 


.  9  May  29 

June  l-i 

PROGRESSIVE  STAGES  IN  THE  BUILDING  OF  BLAST   FURNACE  NO.  11,  CAMBRIA  STEEL  CO. 


It  is  claimed  that  instead  of  metallurgical  coke,  a  soft 
smokeless  fuel  can  be  produced,  which  is  suitable  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  proposals  have  been  put  forward  to 
combine  an  installation  for  producing  such  a  fuel  with  a 
central  power  station,  the  surplus  gas  being  employed  to 
fire  the  boilers.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  can  have  only 
a  local  and  temporary  application  and  the  burning  of  fuel 
for  domestic  purposes  must  ultimately  be  superseded  by 
electricity.  To  set  up  a  process  with  the  object  of  producing 
fuel  for  cooking  and  heating  is  to  perpetuate  a  custom  which 
all  are  agreed  should  be  superseded,  not  only  for  rea.sons  of 
fuel  economy,  but  also  with  the  object  of  saving  labor  now 
employed    in   unnecessary   domestic   drudgery. 


The  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.  has  found 
it  necessary  to  procure  larger  offices, in  New  York,  and 
will  move  from  its  present  location  at  50  Church 
Street  to  30  Church  Street  on  Aug.  1.  The  Philadel- 
phia office  of  the  company  will  move  for  the  same  rea- 
son from  the  Stephen  Girard  Building  to  the  Bulletin 
Building. 


The  equipment  of  Nos.  10  and  11  stacks  differ 
from  that  of  No.  9,  inasmuch  as  they  are  provided  with 
gas  washing  equipment  for  supplying  clean  gas  to  the 
stoves,  and  in  addition  to  this,  these  furnaces  are 
blown  by  three  40,000  cu.  ft.  General  Electric  turbo- 
blowers, one  of  which  is  a  spare.  The  stock  is  sup- 
plied to  the  stacks  by  the  Otis  Electric  skip  hoists. 

Steam  for  the  furnace  plant  is  generated  by  10 
768-horse  power  B.  &  W.  boilers,  which  are  fired  by 
blast  furnace  gas.  Nos.  10  and  11  blast  furnaces  are 
located  at  the  Franklin  plant  in  direct  line  with  Nos. 
7,  8  and  9.  The  construction  of  Nos.  10  and  11  was 
under  the  supervision  of  John  C.  Ogden,  general  super- 
intendent. No.  11  furnace  was  lighted  by  Edwin  E. 
Slick,  Jr. 


The  Southern  Foundry  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  has 
begun  installation  of  a  new  cupola  of  20  tons  capacity, 
replacing  the  present  10-ton  cupola. 


War  Tasks  of  the  German  Steel  Industry 

Raw  Materials  and  Substitutes — Plans 
for  Technical  Research  —  Post-War 
Economic  Contest — Manganese  in  Slags 


AN  important  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German 
Ironmasters  (Verein  Deutscher  Eisenhutten- 
leute)  was  held  in  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  on 
March  4,  1917,  and  detailed  reports  of  it  are  just  reach- 
ing this  country.  The  most  important  discussion  cen- 
tered about  the  notable  efforts  the  German  iron  and 
steel  industry  has  put  forth  during  the  war  and  the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  to  prepare  for  the  future 
struggle  for  the  world's  markets.  Sir  Robert  Hadfield 
has  translated  a  report  of  the  meeting  which  has  been 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  throughout  which  the 
organization  is  referred  to  as  the  German  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute.  In  an  introduction  to  the  translation 
he  says: 

"It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  could  have  thought  that  within  a  short  time 
afterwards  their  views  would  be  read  in  this  country, 
so  probably  they  were  freely  expressing  their  opinions. 

"The  translation  represents  statements  well  worth 
careful  reading,  not  only  because  of  their  direct  but 
also  of  indirect  bearing. 

"In  the  proceedings  there  is  apparent  a  fear  that 
Germany  after  the  war  is  going  to  lose  or  have  her 
trade  seriously  crippled,  also  that  she  must  so  organize 
her  empire  as  to  be  independent  of  outside  supplies.  It 
also  appears  to  be  admitted  that  our  enemy  has  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  future  she  will  not  be 
allowed  to  prey  upon  other  countries'  trade  and  that 
she  recognizes  what  a  serious  difference  will  exist  after 
the  war,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  tariff  or  no 
tariff  in  other  countries.  This  is  probably  the  reason 
why  Germany  is  fighting  so  desperately,  and  why  she 
is  so  uneasy,  and  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  in  this 
great  struggle. 

"The  article  indicates  shortage  of  essential  ma- 
terials, as  is  evidenced  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  pro- 
viding substitutes  in  many  branches  of  technical  re- 
quirements. It  is  interesting  to  note,  one  might  say 
with  some  surprise,  seeing  how  Germany  has  been  held 
up  as  a  pattern  of  organization,  that  she  is  suffering 
from  the  same  ailment  as  ourselves — that  is,  the  multi- 
plication of  commissions  and  committees." 

The  Institute's  War  Tasks 

The  principal  paper  of  the  meeting  was  a  report  by 
Dr.  Otto  Petersen  on  "The  War  Tasks  of  the  German 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute."  A  translated  abstract  fol- 
lows: 

The  speaker  in  the  first  place  pointed  out  that  he 
had  to  confine  himself  to  dealing  with  the  war  tasks 
of  the  institute  per  se,  as  these  tasks,  in  their  wider 
connection  with  the  activity  of  the  iron  industry  during 
the  war,  could  not  be  reported  upon  until  after  the 
records  of  the  war  had  been  completed. 

Supply  of  Raw  Materials 

Among  the  war  tasks  of  the  institute  the  question 
of  the  supply  of  raw  materials  was  a  very  wide  one. 
More  especially  the  supply  of  coal  lately  played  an  im- 
portant part,  above  all  other  questions,  concerning  the 
supply  of  raw  materials  for  the  iron  industry.  Luckily 
it  was  only  during  the  very  last  few  months  that  hitches 
occurred  which  were  not  due  to  the  natural  conditions 
of  the  mining  industry  or  to  lack  of  labor,  but  solely 
attributable  to  difficulties  of  transport  and  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly Hevere  winter  which  completely  paralyzed 
coal  traffic  on  the  waterways.  Moreover,  the  extraction 
of  lignite,  which  for  about  10  years  past  has  been 
used  in  increasing  measure  in  the  we.stern  industrial 
establishments,  was  greatly  impeded  by  the  frost. 

Iron  and  Manganene  Ores. — A  more  gratifying  as- 
pect than  that  of  the  coal  supply  is  presented  by  the 
supply  of  iron  ore  during  the  past  year,  in  so  far  as  it 
may   be   considered   assured   under   present  conditions. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  manganese  ore  again 
called  for  further  efforts,  which,  notwithstanding  good 
progress  realized  partly  by  increasing  the  home  pro- 
duction and  partly  by  endeavors  to  utilize  all  mangani- 
ferous  substances  to  the  utmost  extent,  cannot  yet  be 
considered  to  have  fully  achieved  their  end.  The  supply 
of  ferrosilicon  promises,  subject  to  certain  reservations, 
to  become  very  satisfactory  in  future. 

Electrodes  and  Aluminum. — The  efforts  towards  in- 
creasing the  capabilities  of  output  of  the  electrode 
works  by  standardization  of  carbon  electrodes,  have  led 
to  a  satisfactory  result  through  the  co-operation  of  all 
concerned.  As  regards  the  supply  to  steel  works  of 
aluminum  for  the  deoxidation  of  steel,  the  institute  has 
continued  to  act  as  an  intermediary. 

Magnesite  and  Refractories. — The  institute  has  also 
co-operated  towards  regulating  the  importation  of 
magnesite  from  Austria  and  will  continue  to  exert 
itself  in  this  question.  Similarly,  the  institute  has  en- 
deavored to  assist,  conjointly  with  the  representative 
bodies  of  these  branches  of  industry,  in  the  solution  of 
problems  confronting  the  German  manufacturers  of  re- 
fractory bricks,  etc.,  and  the  limestone  and  dolomite 
quarries  in  matters  concerning  labor,  transport  and  raw 
material,  more  especially  by  recommending  the  utiliza- 
tion of  available  refractory  materials  lying  in  the  occu- 
pied territories. 

Lubricants. — A  troublesome  question  was  the  supply- 
ing of  our  works  with  suitable  lubricants,  more  es- 
pecially seeing  that  certain  sources  of  supply  of  oil, 
which  seemed  to  be  available,  cannot  yet  be  used  at 
present.  However,  by  the  manufacture  of  briquettes 
of  mineral  wax,  the  rolling-mills  at  least  have  obtained 
a  lubricant  serviceable  for  war-time  purposes,  and  fur- 
ther experiments  at  obtaining,  in  our  gas-producers, 
so-called  "low  temperature  tar"  have  led  to  a  successful 
result  which  imperatively  calls  for  the  widest  possible 
application  of  this  process  in  practice.  The  importance 
of  supplying  the  iron  industry  with  lubricants  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  has  induced  the  association  to  establish, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Mining  Association  of  Essen  and 
the  northwestern  group  of  the  Assocation  of  German 
Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers,  a  department  specially 
entrusted  with  the  solution  of  the  multifarious  ques- 
tions in  the  domain  referred  to.  This  so-called  Office 
for  Advice  Concerning  Lubricants  and  for  the  Control 
and  Licensing  of  Supplies  Thereof  for  the  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  Mining  and  Metallurgic  Industry  will, 
above  all  things,  give  advice  to  the  works  by  specialists 
sent  to  the  spot.  The  question,  which  was  becoming 
serious  for  a  time,  as  to  how  oil  for  large  gas-engines 
could  be  procured  for  the  works  may  be  considered  to 
have  lately  been  solved  satisfactorily  by  suitable  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  War  Lubricating  Oil  Company. 

Vitriol  of  Copper. — Although  during  the  past  year  it 
was  found  possible  to  supply  the  wire-drawing  mills 
satisfactorily  with  vitriol  of  copper — a  task  in  which 
the  institute  took  part  under  the  distribution  scheme — 
further  attempts  have  been  made  at  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  vitriol  of  copper,  and  also  at  the  same  time 
replacing  vitriol  of  copper  by  other  wire-drawing  me- 
diums, and  they  give  good  grounds  for  hope  that  per- 
haps a  tangible  result  may  still  be  attained  hereafter. 

Calcium  Carbide. — The  measures  taken  for  safe- 
guarding the  supply  of  calcium  carbide  led  to  the  in- 
stitute being  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  this 
material  to  the  western  iron  industry,  and  this  function 
is  being  taken  up  by  the  institute,  commencing  from 
April  1. 

Supply  of  Special  Alloys. — In  the  work  which  our 
institute  had  to  perform  for  the  Association  of  German 
High-Grade  Steel  Works,  it  was  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  co-operating  in  the  meritorious  discharge  of 
the  tasks  of  the  war  raw  materials  supply  department 
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and  of  the  Aktiengesellschaft  Kriegsmetall  (War  Metal 
Co.,  Ltd.)  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  works  with 
metals  for  alloying.  Hitherto  it  has  been  possible, 
partly  thanks  to  the  fortunate  co-operation  of  our  com- 
mercial U-boats,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  alloy 
metals,  such  as  chromium,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  etc. 
However,  it  became  necessary  to  create  quite  a  special 
organization  in  order  to  regulate  the  consumption  of 
high-speed  tool  steel,  which  organization  is  as  yet  too 
new  to  admit  of  forming  a  definite  judgment.  At  any 
rate  the  efforts  of  the  industry  at  effecting  economies 
in  the  consumption  of  high-speed  tool  steel  have  been 
very  successful. 

Provision  of  Steel 

An  exceedingly  large  place  among  the  war  problems 
of  the  institute  was  taken  by  the  provision  of  steel 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  war  office  an,d  the  shell 
factories.  The  statements  made  by  the  speaker  on  this 
subject  showed  what  enormous  efforts  had  to  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  iron  industry  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  army,  that  various  or- 
ganizations had  to  be  created  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  large  program  drawn  up,  and  that,  in  the  course 
thereof,  numerous  functions  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
institute  as  an  intermediary  agency  between  the  pub- 
lic authorities  and  the  works  concerned.  In  this  con- 
nection, attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  relieve 
the  additional  strain  to  which  our  engineering  works 
would  otherwise  have  been  subjected  by  the  extra  work 
required  for  the  enlargements  of  plants — by  resorting 
to  the  utilization  of  iron-works  plants  existing  in  the 
occupied  territories — with  regard  to  which  measure  the 
institute  has  again  offered  its  co-operation. 

Suggestions  made  by  the  institute  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  arrangements  for  the  husbanding  of  the 
so-called  economy  metals  have  led  to  the  result  that  a 
decentralization  has  been  adopted  as  regards  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  applications  for  licenses  for 
the  supply  of  such  metals,  which  has  fully  met  the  ex- 
pectations, more  especially  as  the  departments  carry- 
ing out  the  tests  of  experiments  as  regards  these  econ- 
omy metals  at  the  works  have  co-operated  in  a  whole- 
hearted and  intelligent  manner. 

Replacing  of  Copper  Tuyeres. — The  question  of  re- 
placing copper  blast-furnace  tuyeres  by  iron  ones  has 
been  busily  occupying  the  institute,  and  has  led  to  the 
standardization  of  their  dimensions  with  a  view  to  the 
more  advantageous  production  of  blast-furnace  tuyeres 
and  to  the  extension  thereof  to  the  tuyere  box  (blast 
box)   as  well. 

Other  Substitutes. — Besides  serving  as  adviser  to 
the  industry  in  general  the  institute  in  many  cases 
advised  individual  works  who  consulted  it  on  various 
special  questions,  more  particularly  as  regards  bearing 
metals  and  substitutes  for  rubber  and  leather.  Also  the 
diversity  of  interpretations  of  the  regulations  concern- 
ing the  traffic  in  economy  metals  led  repeatedly  to  the 
intervention  of  the  institute  between  the  public  authori- 
ties and  the  works.  Similarly  the  institute  was  fre- 
quently requested  by  the  authorities  to  investigate  pre- 
liminarily and  give  an  opinion  on  applications  for 
licenses  for  supplies  of  copper  articles  required  by  the 
works — a  task  which  was  not  always  easy  of  solution 
if  justice  was  to  be  done  from  all  points  of  view. 

The  large  dimensions  gradually  assumed  by  the 
work  in  the  department  for  the  control  and  licensing  of 
supply  of  belting,  induced  the  institute,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mining  Association  of  Essen,  to  contemplate 
the  establishment  of  a  special  branch  office  of  this  con- 
trol department  (similarly  as  done  with  regard  to 
lubricants)  for  the  district  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
mining  and  metallurgical  industry,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  meet  more  promptly  the  requirements  of  this  in- 
dustry. 

Lastly,  the  executive  of  the  institute  has  volunteered 
its  service  in  connection  with  the  new  arrangement  for 
control  of  the  consumption  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  Institute's  Activities 

The  president  of  the  institute.  Dr.  Fr.  Springonum, 
in  presenting  his  business  report,  had  the  following  to 
say  regarding  the  activities  of  the  organization: 


Use  of  Blast-Furnace  Slag 

The  labors,  mentioned  last  year,  of  the  Blast-Fur- 
nace Commission,  concerning  the  uses  of  blast-furnace 
slag,  have  been  continued.  As  may  be  known  to  you, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  has,  on  our  petition,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  which  is  to  inquire  into  the  ap- 
plicability of  lumpy  blast-furnace  slag  as  a  material 
for  addition  in  the  preparation  of  concrete,  and  as  a 
bedding  material. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  commission,  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  Royal  Institute  for  Tests  of  Materials  in 
Lichterfelde,  which  was  entrusted  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  experiments,  submitted  a  report  which  will 
shortly  appear  in  print.  This  report  says,  as  regards, 
the  final  results: 

With  blast-furnace  slag,  provided  that  it  possesses  the 
properties  of  that  experimented  with  in  this  instance,  a  good 
concrete  (rammed  and  ferro-concrete),  and  under  circum- 
stances even  a  better  one,  can  be  prepared  than  with  gravel 
material.  Even  suspect  concrete,  that  is  to  say,  concrete  pre- 
pared with  slag  having  a  tendency  to  disintegration,  has 
proved  serviceable.  Iron  embedded  in  concrete  prepared  witlv 
blast-furnace  slag  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  in  concrete- 
prepared  with  gravel.  The  slag  exerts  no  direct  influence  as, 
regards  the  rusting  of  iron  embedded  in  concrete. 

I  may  also  point  out,  in  this  connection,  that  there 
exists  in  our  institute  a  department  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  bad  results  obtained  in  the  use  of  blast-furnace 
slag,  to  which  any  such  cases  should  be  reported.  In- 
vestigations made  by  this  department  have  already  been 
able  to  pronounce  in  several  cases  of  complaint  of 
alleged  unfavorable  results  produced  by  slag  in  con- 
crete, that  the  slag  was  unexceptionable. 

In  order  to  test  the  suitability  of  slag  as  a  bedding 
material  for  permanent  way  formation-levels,  experi- 
inental  track  sections  will  probably  be  laid  down  this 
year  in  order  to  ascertain  in  an  unexceptionable  man- 
ner to  what  extent  the  State  Railway  Administration 
may  reckon  with  slag  as  a  bedding  material. 

The  Blast-Furnace  Commission  has,  moreover,  oc- 
cupied itself  with  the  question  of  replacing  copper  by 
iron  as  material  for  blast-furnace  tuyeres  and  with  the 
standardization  of  blast  furnace  tuyeres.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  the  experiments  for  rendering  Siegerland  man- 
ganese slag-sand  lumpy. 

Steel-Works  Tar 

The  question  already  discussed  at  length  of  steel- 
works tar  was  once  more  taken  up  on  the  initiative  of 
the  technical  committee  of  the  Sales  Association  for 
Tar  Products,  in  Essen  on  Ruhr.  As  the  former  labors 
had  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  generally 
applicable  data  as  regards  a  suitable  composition  of 
steel-works  tar,  on  account  of  the  varying  local  condi- 
tions, it  is  now  intended  to  develop,  in  joint  consulta- 
tion, fixed  methods  of  analysis  for  the  examination  of 
steel-works  tar,  in  order  that  the  results  of  tests  ob- 
tained in  different  places  may  be  comparable  with  each 
other. 

The  activity  of  the  Chemists'  Commission  has,  as 
hitherto  during  the  war,  been  continued  on  the  former 
lines.  The  first  part — dealing  with  gravimetric  meth- 
ods of  analysis — of  the  critical  revision  of  the 
processes  for  the  determination  of  phosphorus  in  iron 
and  iron  ores,  has  been  completed;  the  experiments  for 
the  second  part,  dealing  with  volumetric  methods  of 
analysis,  are  progressing  satisfactorily. 

Mild  Steel  for  Copper  Fire  Boxes 

The  technical  commission  of  the  Association  of 
Thick  Iron-Plate  RoUing-Mills,  whose  business  we  are 
transacting,  has  repeatedly  met  in  the  past  year.  Their 
deliberations  continued  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  substi- 
tution of  mild  steel  for  copper  as  a  material  for  fire- 
box plates  for  locomotives.  The  results  hitherto  ob- 
tained with  iron  fire  boxes  may  be  called  satisfactory, 
although  a  longer  period  of  trial  will  be  required  before 
a  definitive  judgment  can  be  found. 

As  regards  promoting  the  home  production  of  an- 
chors and  chains,  we  have  repeatedly  negotiated  both 
with  German  manufacturers  and  with  the  consumers, 
more  especially  the  Association  of  German  Shipyards. 
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in  order  to  secure  for  our  home  industry  the  supply 
of  our  requirements  of  anchors  and  chains  after  the 
war.  I  think  I  can  hold  out  hopes  of  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  question,  in  which  respect  we  are  fur- 
ther relying  on  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  con- 
sumers, more  especially  of  the  shipowning  concerns 
and  also  of  the  inspection  societies. 

Union  of  Technical  Societies 

The  war  has  intensified  the  need,  already  felt  be- 
fore, of  closer  co-operation  of  the  German  technical 
societies,  and  preliminary  negotiations  on  this  question 
have  led  to  a  combination  of  the  technical  societies 
into  a  German  Union  of  Technical-Scientific  Associa- 
tions. We  have  gladly  joined  this  union  and  promised 
our  co-operation,  feeling  sure  that  the  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  union  are  the  right  ones.  The  union 
leaves  to  its  individual  members  complete  liberty  in 
the  special  domain  which  each  association  has  hitherto 
been  dealing  with,  but  wishes  to  insure  joint  action  of 
the  associations  (whose  number  has  now  risen  to 
eleven)  on  all  important  questions. 

Organization  for  the  Future 

The  titanic  struggle  of  nations  has  confronted  our 
iron  industry  in  every  direction  with  particularly  great 
difficulties,  and  I  hope  that  some  day,  when  the  war- 
time records  of  our  works  and  our  associations  may  be 
more  freely  disclosed,  not  only  the  full  tribute  of 
recognition  will  be  paid  for  the  great  things  which 
have  been  achieved,  but  that  it  will  also  be  possible, 
immediately,  to  find  ways  and  means  of  further  pur- 
suing, in  the  interest  of  the  Fatherland,  the  thousand- 
fold problems  which,  arising  from  the  emergencies  of 
war,  could,  perhaps,  be  solved  only  in  part  during  the 
war. 

We  shall,  after  the  war,  far  more  than  hitherto, 
have  to  rely  on  our  own  strength.  Accordingly,  the 
demands  on  us  will  be  enormous.  Industry  will  only  be 
able  to  meet  them  by  strenuous  work,  and  will,  above 
all,  have  to  study  better  utilization  of  fuels  and  the 
further  perfecting  of  the  metallurgical  processes.  Co- 
ordination between  metallurgical  practice  and  metal- 
lurgical research,  which  has  always  been  insisted  on 
and  promoted  by  us,  will  in  future  be  imperatively 
needed. 

The  necessity  of  promoting  with  all  energy,  by 
scientific  research,  the  progress  of  metallurgy,  with  an 
eye  to  the  exceedingly  keen  competition  in  the  world's 
market  to  be  anticipated  after  the  war  is  recognized. 
The  only  divergency  of  opinions  still  existing  is  as  to 
how  such  promotion  can  be  effected  in  the  best  and 
most  effectual  manner,  whether  by  the  establishment  of 
a  special  research  institute,  possibly  attached  to  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Society,  or  by  the  expansion  of  an 
already  existing  similar  institution,  or  by  studying  the 
problems  of  research,  as  they  arise,  in  one  or  the  other 
scientific  laboratory,  but  always  while  maintaining  the 
requisite  relations  with  the  practical  working  estab- 
lishment. 

Discussion  of  the  Report 

Captain  A.  Thiele,  manager,  of  Esch,  said  in  regard 
to  the  creation  of  an  Institute  for  Metallurgical  Re- 
search: Quite  a  number  of  research  institutions,  both 
at  our  German  academies  and  at  the  great  iron  works, 
are  continually  engaged,  and  with  good  results,  in 
laboring  to  perfect  our  processes  for  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel.  Nevertheless  a  want  in  this  respect — 
the  lack  of  a  very  wide-ranged,  all-embracing  research 
institution — has  never  made  itself  felt  more  strongly 
than  just  now,  during  the  war,  when  a  large  number  of 
new  problems  has  confronted  us  which,  sprung  from 
an  emergency,  had  to  be  tackled  there  and  then,  and 
which,  in  fact,  have  partly  been  brought  to  a  certain 
provisional  solution,  but  for  want  of  the  necessary 
collectednesH  and  calmness  are  still  awaiting  a  definitive 
solution. 

Very  rightly,  attention  has  been  drawn  just  now  to 
the  gravity  of  the  fight  which  our  German  iron  indus- 
try will  have  to  carry  on  on  all  fronts  after  the  war. 
And  I  think  no  one  can  doubt  any  longer  to-day,  that 
after   the   victory   of   our   arms   our   enemies   will   en- 


deavor with  all  their  strength  to  inflict  on  us  subse- 
quently an  economic  defeat  of  the  severest  possible 
nature.  Hence  let  us  mount  guard,  in  order  that  these 
machinations  of  the  enemy  may  be  countered  from  the 
outset  with  the  requisite  energy. 

Problems  to  Be  Approached 

A  plethora  of  problems  will  confront  the  Institute 
for  Metallurgical  Research  about  to  be  founded.  Among 
them  are  the  desulphurization  of  blast-furnace  coke 
and  the  saving  entailed  thereby  of  manganese  in  blast- 
furnace working,  the  elimination  from  the  ores  of  their 
water  of  crystallization  and  of  chemically  combined 
water,  as  well  as  the  mechanico-chemical  dressing  of 
our  ores  in  general,  the  development  of  the  mixer  to 
make  it  serve  as  a  preliminary  refining  apparatus,  the 
desulphurization  of  and  elimination  of  manganese  from 
Thomas  slag,  and  the  better  utilization  of  the  waste 
products  of  metallurgical  working  in  general,  the  im- 
provement of  the  deoxidation  process  as  hitherto 
known,  thermic  control  in  steel-works  and  roll-mill 
working,  and  other  matters. 

Loss  of  Manganese  and  Iron  in  Slag 

Permit  me  to  discuss  briefly,  in  particular,  one  of 
these  many  problems.  Just  picture  to  yourselves  that, 
with  the  present  utilization  of  our  Thomas  slag,  we  are 
causing  each  year  300,000  tons  of  iron  and  150,000  tons 
of  manganese,  in  the  form  of  their  oxides  to  be  scat- 
tered on  the  fields  and  meadows  of  foreign  countries, 
which  is  not  particularly  gratifying  to  these,  nor  can 
it  afford  any  gratification  to  our  economic  life,  seeing 
that  it  represents  an  annual  loss  of  20  to  30  million 
marks.  If  we  can  succeed  in  abstracting  the  man- 
ganese and  iron  from  the  Thomas  slag  we  shall  not 
only  save  a  great  part  of  this  loss,  to  the  benefit  of  our 
national  economy,  but  in  consequence  thereof  we  shall, 
moreover,  reduce  by  many  hundred  thousands  of  tons 
the  quantity  of  manganese  and  iron  ores  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  our  mines  by  us  per  annum.  I  will  only 
mention  incidentally  that  in  the'  end  this  will  also  afford 
some  relief  with  regard  to  the  whole  labor  question, 
which  after  the  war  will  confront  us  in  an  accentuated 
form. 

Every  practical  man  will  clearly  understand  how 
important  the  solution  of  these  questions  is  for  our 
whole  economic  life.  And,  thanks  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  science,  we  may  confidently  hope  that 
we  shall  find  the  key  to  the  solution  of  most  of  them. 

In  conclusion  I  would  once  more  second  the  urgent 
wish  of  our  president  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  funds 
should  be  rendered  available  for  creating  such  an  in- 
stitute for  metallurgical  results,  and  this  already  dur- 
ing the  war,  as  the  raising  of  very  considerable  funds 
will,  after  all,  be  easier  to  the  iron  industry  now  dur- 
ing the  war  than  later  on  after  the  war,  under  the  in- 
comparably more  difficult  economic  conditions  likely  to 
exist  then.  Taking  all  in  all,  what  is  in  question  here 
is  an  intellectual  mobilization  of  our  particular  in- 
dustry. 


Large  Vanadium  and  Tungsten  Exports 

The  United  States  is  fast  becoming  a  large  source 
to  foreign  countries  of  two  new  important  steel-making 
alloys.  The  exports  of  both  ferrovanadium  and  ferro- 
tungsten  and  tungsten  metal  have  grown  to  surpris- 
ingly large  proportions  since  the  war  started.  The  May 
exports  of  ferrovanadium  were  311,360  lb.,  the  largest 
with  one  exception  ever  recorded,  when  they  were 
358,639  lb.  in  March,  this  year.  The  May  exports  of 
ferrotungsten  were  463,680  lb.,  or  the  largest  ever 
reported,  the  next  previously  large  total  this  year  hav- 
ing been  169,583  lb.  in  April.  The  following  table 
shows  the  extent  of  recent  exports  in  pounds: 

11  Months 
May.  Ended 

1917       May  31,  1917 

Ferrovanadium     311,360         2,412  072 

I'crrotunKHten  and  tungsten 463,680  1,612,122 

Previous  to  the  war  practically  no  tun^  ten  was 
exported.  Vanadium  exports  before  the  war  /ere  less 
than  one-quarter  the  present  outgo. 
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Solenoid  Operated  Field  Switch 

A  line  of  double-pole  field  switches  arranged  for 
solenoid  operation  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Gen- 
eral   Electric     Company,    Schenectady,    N.    Y.        The 


Small  Industrial  Caterpillar  Tractor 

For  hauling  in  and  around  factory  buildings  the 
Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  developed  a  small 
tractor   of   the   caterpillar   type.     It   is   designed   as   a 


Uneven  Ground  Is  No  Obstacle  to  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Which  Can  Be  Employed  in  Manufacturing  Plants  as  an  Aid  to 

or  a   Substitute  for  the   Industrial  Railroad 


switches  are  similar  in  construction  to  a  non-auto- 
matic solenoid  operated  air  circuit  breaker  and  are 
designed  to  be  mounted  on  a  base  near  or  attached 
to  the  field  rheostat,  or  on  the  exciter  board  which  is 
located  some  distance  from  the  main  control  board  as 
a  rule.  They  differ  from  the  circuit  breakers  in  having 
the  carbon  secondary  contacts  omitted  and  a  field  dis- 
charge switch  added,  the  latter  to  introduce  a  resistance 
of  sufficient  value  across  the  field  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  field  coil  windings  by  the  inductive  kick  which  fol- 
lows the  opening  of  the  circuit.  If  it  is  desired  to  trip 
the   switch  by   hand   an   insulated   button   attached   to 


Double-Pole    Solenoid    Operated    Field    Switches    for    Remote 
Control  Are  Opened  and  Closed  by  Push  Buttons  on  the  Main 
Control  Boards,   the   Switch  Itself  Being:  Mounted   Some  Dis- 
tance Away  on  the  Field  Rheostat  or  the  Exciter  Board 

the  tripping  coil  plunger  and  easy  of  access  can  be 
used,  while  removable  handles  are  provided  for  closmg 
the    switch    by    hand. 


substitute  for  the  narrow  gage  industrial  railroads 
operated  in  connection  with  large  plants.  The  fact 
that  the  tractor  does  not  require  roads  or  tracks  for 
its  operation  enables  it  to  pass  obstacles  and  move 
material  rapidly  from  one  department  to  another. 

The  tractor  is  of  the  conventional  caterpillar  type 
that  has  come  into  extensive  use  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses in  this  country.  As  it  does  not  travel  on  wheels 
but  lays  its  own  track  the  surface  over  which  the 
tractor  passes,  it  is  emphasized,  is  not  marred.  This 
feature  enables  it  to  be  used  for  hauling  inside  fac- 
tory buildings,  and  as  the  over-all  width  is  only  50  in. 
and  the  height  is  but  2  in.  greater,  the  tractor  can 
go  through  factory  doors  of  the  ordinary  size.  For 
use  around  industrial  establishments  where  the  ground 
is  not  even  the  tracks  conform  to  the  ground  surface 
and  do  not  require  the  laying  of  smooth  pavements 
between  the  various  buildings  of  the  plant.  The  trac- 
tor can  also  be  employed  in  the  shipping  room  or  load- 
ing platform  for  bringing  material  from  the  factory 
to  cars  that  are  to  be  loaded  or  in  facilitating  the  un- 
loading of  incoming  shipments. 


Determining  Moisture  in  Coke 

In  co-operation  with  the  committee  on  coke  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  experiments 
have  been  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  develop 
methods  of  determining  moisture  in  shipments  of  coke. 
It  was  found  that  the  moisture  in  coke  could  be  deter- 
mined by  much  simpler  methods  than  those  required  for 
coal,  because  water  in  coke  is  all  superficial  moisture 
and  in  no  way  combined  with  the  coke  substance.  As 
a  result  of  these  experiments  the  Bureau  recommends 
that  the  moisture  in  coke  be  determined  by  drying  the 
sample  to  constant  weight  at  any  temperature  between 
105  and  200  deg.  C.  The  sample  should  not  be  crushed 
to  pieces  smaller  than  1  in.  No  special  oven  is  required. 
The  foundryman  may  use  a  core  oven  to  advantage  or  a 
warm  place  in  the  boiler  room.  The  principal  precau- 
tion to  be  observed  is  to  dry  the  sample  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  it  is  taken  and  to  keep  it  in  a  tight  con- 
tainer while  it  is  conveyed  to  the  place  for  drying. 
The  experiments  have  further  shown  that  wet  coke  can 
not  be  crushed  without  losing  moisture.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  will  appear  in  a  published  report. 


Government  Will  Build  Many  Steel  Vessels 

Unofficial  Reports  of  Large  Plants  Near  Phila- 
delphia and  Newark— Labor  Problem  Apt  to 
Retard  the  Work — Numerous  Other  Projects 


Plans  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  two 
Government  shipyards  to  build  400  steel  vessels  within 
the  next  18  months  or  two  years  are  well  under  way, 
according  to  the  best  unofficial  information  obtainable 
by  The  Iron  Age.    Official  confirmation  is  not  to  be  had. 

General  Goethals  recently  announced  that  there 
would  be  two  yards,  one  near  Philadelphia  and  one  near 
New  York  or  Newark.  It  has  become  known  within  the 
past  few  days  that  the  Government  has  acquired  a 
large  site  on  the  Delaware  River,  near  Fort  Mifflin, 
said  to  comprise  900  acres,  and  that  it  will  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  International  Corporation, 
Stone  &  Webster  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
L.  p.  Lovekin,  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  has  been  "loaned"  for  the  Gov- 
ernment project  and  with  a  corps  of  assisting  engi- 
neers has  been  busily  engaged  for  weeks  on  plans  for 
the  plant.  The  size  of  the  contract  to  be  taken  by  the 
American  International  Corporation  is,  according  to  un- 
confirmed report,  about  $250,000,000.  It  is  proposed  to 
employ  15,000  men  at  the  Delaware  River  plant. 

The  other  Government  plant  will  be  established  on 
Newark  Bay,  where  a  large  tract  of  land  has  been 
leased  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  will  un- 
dertake to  build  a  large  number  of  steel  ships.  That 
there  is  every  intention  of  beginning  work  soon  on  this 


this  manner,  it  is  understood  that  '200  will  be  of  5000 
tons  register  and  200  of  7500  tons  register.  It  is  said 
that  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  will  build  about 
1,000,000  tons  of  5000-ton  boats  and  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  1,500,000  tons  of  7500-ton  vessels. 

Closely  rivalling  the  Government  yards  are  the 
plants  affiliated  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
with  the  decided  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Bethlehem 
yards  that  they  are  now  actually  building  ships,  while 
many  of  the  other  projected  shipyards,  including  the  two 
Government  plants,  are  still  on  paper.  The  Bethlehem 
yards,  which  include  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Quincy,  Mass.,  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Maryland  shipbuilding  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  at  Sparrow's  Point,  Md.,  Harlan  & 
Hollingsworth  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Samuel  L.  Moore 
&  Sons,  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  are  now  engaged  on  a 
great  deal  of  work  both  for  the  United  States  Navy  and 
on  private  merchant  vessels,  and  their  managers  stand 
ready  to  undertake  any  further  shipbuilding  program 
that  the  Government  suggests. 

Many  of  the  new  companies  which  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  expectation  of  receiving  Government  con- 
tracts will  not  discuss  their  plans  for  fear  of  the  effect 
such  discussion  might  have  at  Washington.  There 
should  not  be  too  much  optimism  regarding  the  ability 
of  such  concerns  to  turn  out  any  very  large  tonnage 
during  the  next  year  because  of  the  difficulties  they  will 


plant  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Lackawanna 
Bridge  Co.  last  week  sent  out  an  inquiry  for  four  five- 
ton  cranes,  specifying  delivery  within  two  months. 
During  the  past  two  months,  the  engineers  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Bridge  Co.,  with  the  co-operation  of  General 
Goethals,  have  been  entering  into  tentative  contracts 
with  fabricating  steel  plants  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
fabricated  plates  and  shapes  for  the  steel  merchant 
ships.  It  is  said  that  more  than  100  fabricating  plants 
will  be  engaged  in  making  standardized  sections,  which 
will  be  assembled  at  the  Newark  yard.  It  is  presumed 
that  a  similar  plan  will  be  adopted  by  the  American 
International  Corporation,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  yards  will  both  be  fal)ri- 
cating  and  assembling  yards  rather  than  shipyards  in 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  word. 

Rapid  Work  Expected 

It  is  admitted  that  it  will  take  from  six  to  eight 
months  before  a  ship  will  be  ready  to  launch  at  either 
Government  yard,  but  after  the  first  launching,  the 
pace  will  become  rapid,  and  about  100,000  tons  a  month 
will  be  the  approximate  output  at  each  yard  until  the 
contract  is  completed.     Of  the  400  ships  to  >)(;  built  in 


11)4 


The  New  Steel  Shipbuilding  Plant  of  the  Sun  Ship 

have  in  obtaining  equipment  for  their  plants.  Several 
companies  are  going  ahead  regardless  of  assurances  of 
Government  contracts  and  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 
convince  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  their 
ability  to  fulfill  their  promises. 

Other  Plants  Planned 

The  Groton  Iron  Works,  50  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
of  which  C.  W.  Morse  is  the  head,  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  shipbuilding  plant  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  to  cost  about  $2,000,000.  This  company  already 
has  a  plant  at  Noank,  Conn.,  where  wooden  ships  are 
now  being  built.  It  is  said  that  the  Groton  Iron  Works 
has  not  as  yet  received  a  Government  contract  for  steel 
ships,  but  is  making  a  bid  for  one. 

Whittlesey  &  Whittlesey,  naval  architects,  who  for 
some  time  past  have  had  plans  ready  for  a  steel  ship- 
building plant  to  be  operated  under  the  name  of  the 
Southern  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York,  have  presented  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration a  plan  for  steel  vessels  of  a  standardized  type. 
Whittlesey  &  Whittlesey  are  said  to  have  worked  out  a 
design  that  will  make  it  possible  to  dispense  with  long 
ship  rolls  necessary  for  bending  plates.     There  will  be 
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from  stem  to  stern  but  a  single  bent  plate  and  such 
plates,  it  is  said,  can  be  turned  out  in  any  bridge  plant 
and  can  be  shipped  flat  on  railroad  cars.  Whittlesey  & 
Whittlesey  purpose  to  construct  cargo  ships  375  ft. 
long  with  a  52-ft.  beam,  and  with  a  capacity  of  7500 
tons.  The  plans  and  specifications  are  said  to  have  been 
approved  by  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  naval  architect  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  down  16 
ships  at  a  time  for  which  a  yard  is  to  be  established  at 
a  southeastern  Atlantic  port.  The  fabricating  is  to  be 
done  in  the  Birmingham  district.  Whittlesey  &  Whittle- 
sey promise  to  have  ready  for  delivery  between  32  and 
48  of  these  vessels  within  18  months. 

Formal  transfer  of  the  steel  fabricating  plant  of 
Milliken  Bros.,  Inc.,  on  Staten  Island  to  the  Downey 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
took  place  last  week.  The  announcement  that  the  sale 
would  be  made  was  published  in  The  Iron  Age  several 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Downey  said  that  $1,300,000,  as  a  final 
payment  on  the  contract  entered  into  several  months 
ago,  had  been  turned  over  to  Lorenzo  C.  Bilks,  presi- 
dent of  Milliken  Bros.,  Inc.  The  Downey  Shipbuilding 
Co.  took  possession  at  once  and  will  convert  the  plant 
into  a  shipbuilding  yard  capable  of  manufacturing  100,- 
000  tons  of  standardized  steel  steamships  a  year.  The 
Downey  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  a  contract  to 
build  ten  7500-ton  steel  steamships  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

A  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Iron  Age 
visited  several  of  the  shipbuilding  plants  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  last  week.  Most  of  these  plants  are  ex- 
tremely active  with  work  which  they  have  had  on  hand 
for  some  time  past,  the  most  serious  drawback  to  100 
per  cent  efficiency  being  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor. 
For  example,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation's 
plant  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  employing  5000  men  and 
could  use  about  2500  more  if  they  could  be  obtained. 


many  of  the  ships  now  being  constructed  there  will  be 
commandeered  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  &  Engine  Build- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  completing  plant  enlargements 
which  have  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500,000.  This 
company,  like  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
is  very  actively  at  work  on  ships  for  the  Navy,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  it  has  many  contracts  and  a  number 
of  boats  building  for  private  concerns.  Every  ounce  of 
energy  is  being  put  forth  to  complete  naval  vessels  as 
early  as  possible  and  whether  the  Cramp  yard  will 
build  any  vessels  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
is,  so  far  as  The  Iron  Age  has  been  able  to  learn,  not 
yet  determined. 

One  of  the  most  complete  of  the  new  shipbuilding 
plants  along  the  Delaware  River  is  that  of  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Chester,  Pa.  This  company  is  an 
affiliation  of  the  Sun  Oils  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Early  in 
1916,  the  shipbuilding  company  bought  the  engine  works 
of  the  Robert  Wetherill  Co.  and  organized  a  shipbuild- 
ing plant  with  this  works  as  a  nucleus.  An  adjoining 
site  of  80  acres  with  2500  ft.  water  front  was  purchased 
and  five  shipways,  each  600  ft.  long,  a  mold  loft  600  x 
80  ft.,  a  plate  shop  of  the  same  size,  a  boiler  shop  and 
other  buildings  were  erected.  The  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  is  building  three  types  of  steel  vessels,  all 
of  10,000-ton  capacity.  One  is  an  oil  tanker,  another 
is  a  cargo  boat  of  10%  knots  and  the  third  a  cargo 
boat  of  13%  knots.  Eighteen  other  merchant  vessels 
are  under  contract  and  three  mine  sweepers  will  be 
built  for  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Four  of  the  18  merchant 
ships  under  contract  are  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. The  operations  of  this  plant  are  handicapped 
somewhat  by  a  lack  of  labor.  Eighteen  hundred  men 
are  now  employed  and  1000  more  could  be  used.  At 
the  present  rate  of  employment,  it  will  require  six 
months  before  the  plant  can  reach  a  thoroughly  efficient 
working  basis. 


Mig  Co.  on  the  Delaware  River,  at  Chester,  Pa.  <g 

Appeals  have  been  made  to  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association, 
which  represents  most  of  the  large  yards,  for  Federal 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  greater  number  of  workmen. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  these  by  ordinary  means 
and  a  policy  of  conscription  was  suggested  to  the  Gov- 
ernment but  did  not  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. The  attitude  of  the  Government  officials  is  said 
to  be  one  of  let  well  enough  alone  so  far  as  the  labor 
question  is  concerned  during  the  war,  but  Government 
officials  glibly  talked  of  equipping  two  yards  each  with 
15,000  workmen.  Those  who  are  now  building  ships 
are  asking,  "Where  are  they  going  to  get  the  men?" 
Unless  some  sort  of  labor  conscription  plan  is  adopted, 
it  is  believed  by  shipbuilders  that  the  success  of  the 
whole  Government's  shipbuilding  plan  is  threatened. 

Large  Amount  of  Government  Work 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  $50,- 
000,000  worth  of  Government  work  on  hand,  mostly 
naval  vessels.  In  addition  it  is  at  work  on  more  than 
20  merchant  boats  of  various  tonnages  and  sizes.  As 
yet  this  plant  has  not  been  asked  to  build  any  vessels 
for   the   Emergency    Fleet   Corporation,   but   doubtless 


Ship  Building  at  Chester 

The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Chester,  Pa.,  is  also 
building  a  number  of  steel  merchant  vessels.  This  con- 
cern recently  bought  another  shipbuilding  site  includ- 
ing a  number  of  shops  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  was  granted 
a  permit  by  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  at  Phila- 
delphia to  build  12  new  shipways  at  the  Bristol  plant 
and  four  new  shipways  at  the  Chester  plant.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  these  are  to  be  erected  in  anticipation  of 
the  concern  receiving  a  Government  contract  to  build 
steel  merchant  vessels.  There  have  been  rumors  that 
Harrim^n  capital  has  been  invested  in  this  enterprise 
and  that  its  plant  will  ultimately  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  Officials  of  the  company  decline 
to  discuss  these  rumors  at  present  and  are  withholding 
any  definite  announcement  of  their  plans  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  on  Gov- 
ernment ship  contracts. 

The  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia,  and  its  affiliated  concerns,  the 
New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  Pusey  &  Jones,  are 
understood  also  to  be  expecting  a  Government  contract 

(Continued  on  page  236) 
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THE  extent  to  which  women  are  employed  upon  re- 
sponsible work  of  all  kinds  in  England  in  engineer- 
ing and  other  industries  in  making  munitions  has 
been  prominently  illustrated  by  means  of  an  exhibition 
of  photographs  and  samples  of  women's  work  recently 
held  at  Bristol,  England.  The  London  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades  Review  gives  an  extended  account  of  it  in  a 
recent  issue,  together  with  illustrations,  two  of  which 
are  here  reproduced  as  clearly  as  possible  in  the  absence 
of  the  original  photographs.  The  exhibition  is  one  of 
a  series  arranged  for  various  industrial  centers  by  the 
Labor  Supply  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 
In  various  quarrying  and  building  work  views  are 
exhibited  showing  women  excavating,  mixing  lime, 
stone  breaking,  sieving,  and  feeding  slag  crushers  for 
mixing  concrete,  mixing  mortar  and  acting  as  brick- 
layers' laborers.  In  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and 
chemicals  they  are  seen  loading  raw  materials  into 
ships,  picking  cotton  waste,  charging  nitric  acid  stills 
with  nitrate  and  stoking  them,  etc. 

Women  in  Foundry  Work 

In  foundry  work  they  are  shown  making  cores, 
operating  a  variety  of  molding  machines,  stump-mold- 
ing and  carrying  molds  from  the  machine  to  the  trolley. 
In  other  views  they  are  fettling,  riddling  and  trans- 
porting sand. 

In  constructional  engineering  women  are  seen  both 
as  helpers  and  as  operators  on  heavy  as  well  as  light 
work;  cutting  steel  bars  on  a  circular  saw  and  on  a 
band  saw,  drilling  angle  and  T-bars,  operating  a  large 
punching  and  shearing  machine  on  junction  and  tie 
plates,  etc.  In  one  view  four  women  are  in  charge  of 
12  drilling  machines,  working  on  a  steel  boom  for 
bridge  girders;  in  another  a  woman  is  in  charge  of 
three  radial  drills  on  a  lattice  girder  for  a  railway 
bridge;  in  another  drilling  a  cast-iron  bedplate.  In  a 
further  view  a  woman  is  helping  with  a  hydraulic 
riveter,  steadying  and  placing  the  machine  on  hot 
rivets;  in  another  a  woman  is  marking  out  channels  for 
the  main  boom  of  a  girder  for  a  railway  bridge. 

In  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  photographs 
show  women  electric-wiring  on  board,  counter-sinking 
plates,  operating  radial  drills,  grummeting,  tubing  and 
expanding  condensers  for  marine  engines. 

A  still  greater  variety  of  work  is  seen  in  general 


Women   Unloading  and   Piling   HefractorloH  at   a   BritlHh 
Steel  Plant 


engineering.  Women  are  shown  attending  power  plant 
up  to  a  1000-i.h.p.  Belliss  engine,  taking  charge  of  elec- 
tric generating  plant  and  large  switchboards,  operating 
electric  overhead  and  jib  cranes  up  to  60  tons,  and 
driving  electric  trucks.  In  the  machine  shop  various 
views  show  women  boring  a  boiler  shell,  placing  boiler 
[)lates  on  an  edge  planer,  etc.  In  a  locomotive  shop 
they  are  seen  working  slotting,  milling,  shaping  and 
other  machines  on  motion  details  and  other  locomotive 
parts,  and  a  variety  of  other  machines.  Specimens  are 
shown  of  a  finished  engine  axle-box,  a  bogey  wheel 
center,  and  other  locomotive  parts,  made  by  women. 

The  section  of  tool-room,  gage  and  allied  work  de- 
serves particular  attention,  because  many  of  the  speci- 
mens shown  illustrate  strikingly  what  is  also  to  be 
Found  in  other  sections — the  ability  of  women  to  under- 
take not  only  repetition  work,  but  also  individual  jobs 
with  short  runs,  for  which  the  operator  sets  up  both 
the  work  and  the  tools. 

Making  Machine  Tools  and  Shells 

In  machine-tool  making,  women  are  seen  lining  the 
fast  heads  of  lathes  to  micrometer,  scraping  the  beds 
and  saddles  and  headstock  bearings  of  lathes,  scraping 
and  bedding  down  slides  of  radial  drills,  erecting  lathes 
and  fitting  and  asseijibling  counter-shafts,  etc. 

The  operations  now  undertaken  by  women  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shells  and  fuses  cover  practically  the  whole 
manufacture  of  the  smaller  sizes  and  many  of  the 
larger.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  specify  the  various 
operations  that  are  illustrated  and  exhibited. 

The  exhibition  shows  a  great  variety  in  the  photo- 
graphs and  specimens  of  the  parts  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  including  parts  of  the  Clerget,  Diesel 
and  other  engines,  as  well  as  of  types  used  in  "Tanks," 
tractors  and  motor  omnibuses  and  lorries. 

Various  appliances  and  a  number  of  photographs 
are  exhibited  in  connection  with  the  welfare  work, 
which  is  an  increasingly  important  element  in  the 
introduction  of  women  into  industrial  establishments. 

By  special  permission  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
the  London  paper  referred  to  was  able  to  reproduce 
photographs  showing  women  at  work  in  and  about  iron 
and  steel  works.  To  the  stay-at-home  Briton  these 
photographs  may  represent  strange  sights,  though  they 
may  recall  to  the  globe-trotter  scenes  he  has  seen  abroad, 
am  in  India,  where  he  may  witness  female  coolies  un- 
loading manganese  ore  from  railway  trucks  with  their 
"dulangs"  (pans)  on  the  quayside,  or  carrying  material 
to  fill  the  concrete  mixer  in  a  blockyard;  or  in  the 
nearer  East,  where  women  of  the  Slavonic  race  may 
be  seen  in  voluminous  skirts  stacking  bricks  or  slaking 
lime  or  carrying  bricks  and  mortar  up  inclined  paths 
on  to  the  top  of  high  buildings  in  course  of  erection, 
where  these  primitive  methods  of  handling  material 
still  prevail.  Hitherto  British  women  have  been  spared 
this  class  of  manual  labor,  but  with  men  wanted  for 
other  urgent  work  and  for  the  colors,  the  women  have 
readily  responded  to  the  call,  and  taken  their  places, 
making  efficient  substitutes  in  many  branches  of  various 
industries. 

The  presence  of  ladies  in  the  counting  house,  the 
(racing  office,  and  even  in  the  laboratory  and  testing 
room  is  now  a  familiar  sight,  but  their  services  in  the 
machine  shop,  the  yard,  and  about  railroad  sidings 
l)ring  home  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  great  war. 

A  deputation  from  the  National  Gas  Council  had  an 
interview  recently  with  the  Reserved  Occupations  Com- 
iiiittee,  who  were  joined  by  representatives  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Munitions  and  of  the  Director  of  National 
SiM-vice,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  whether  any  more 
men  could  be  released  from  the  gas  industry  for  the 
iirmy  and  what  class  of  men  it  was  essential  should 
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be  exempted  from  military  service.  As  a  result  of 
this  interview,  a  classification  of  men  is  to  be  published, 
engaged  inside  and  outside  the  works,  covering  those 
who  should  be  retained  at  their  civil  occupations  if  over 
certain  age  limits  or  if  not  fit  for  "general  service," 
and  of  others  who  should  be  so  retained  unless  and 
until  satisfactory  substitutes  are  found,  with  a  reserva- 
tion as  to  the  release  for  service  of  any  of  the  men  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Dilution  Officer  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions,  they  can  be  replaced  by  women. 

Women's  Industrial  Work  Classified 

To  assist  managers  in  determining  the  utmost  extent 
to  which  they  can  go  in  the  direction  of  employing 
women,  the  National  Gas  Council  has  published  some 
notes,  supplied  by  the  Reserved  Occupations  Commit- 
tee, and  has  added  thereto  a  list  of  varieties  of  work 
upon  which  from  their  own  knowledge  women  have 
already  been  employed  successfully. 

As  some  of  the  work  in  and  about  iron  and  steel 
works  and  in  engineering  shops  is  similar  to  many  of 
the  occupations  in  and  about  gas  works,  some  of  these 
notes  are  reproduced  in  an  abridged  form,  and  here 
and  there  suitably  modified.  They  are  in  the  form  of 
replies  to  the  general  query:  "Can  women  be  employed, 
and  if  so  to  what  extent,  in  the  undermentioned  occu- 
pations?" and  are  as  follows: 

Coal  Handling. — Unloading  ships  and  barges  with  grabs  or 
skips  worlied  by  cranes. — Barges  can  be  emptied  by  women, 
who  can  fill  skips  and  wheel  away.  Handling  grabs  is  not 
suitable  work  for  women  ;  but  they  can  be  employed  as  crane 
drivers. 

Unloading  of  railroad  cars. — Women  are  successfully 
employed  in  emptying  railroad  cars.  Operating  self-tippers 
and  capstans  might  also  possibly  be  done  by  women.  Small 
shovels  and  suitable  clothing  are  essential. 

Weighing. — Quite  suitable,  except  where  the  position  of  the 
weighbridges  makes  it  undesirable. 

Pushing  and  tipping  trucks. — Yes,  in  most  cases. 

Attendants  on  coal  conveyors,  elevators,  and  breakers. — 
Yes,  in  some  cases. 

Pilling  trucks  by  shovel. — Yes. 

Coke  Ovens. — Handling  of  hot  coke,  quenching,  and  trim- 
ming.—  No. 

Attendants  on  coke  conveying,  elevating,  and  screening 
plants. — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

Coke  Handling  in  Yard. — Filling  sacks  from  hoppers  or 
with  forks. — Yes. 

Stacking  sacks  on  vans. — Yes,  if  the  sacks  are  not  too 
heavy. 

Filling  trucks,  carts  or  barrows. — Yes. 

Weighing. — Yes. 

Sack  repairing. — Yes. 

Coal  picking  and  washing,  and  bagging. — Yes. 

Wheeling  from  coke  breakers. — Yes. 

Coke-crushing  machine. — Yes. 

Screening  and  Packing  Breeze. — Yes,  where  the  work  is 
done  by  hand.  Where  it  is  done  by  machine,  the  man  in 
charge  is  sometimes  a  "handy-man,"  capable  of  doing  repairs, 
who  could  not  be  replaced  by  a  woman. 

Engine-room  Attendants. — Cleaning,  and  as  assistants. — 
Yes.     Not  in  charge. 

Tiine  Keeping. — As  assistants. — Not  in  charge,  except  in 
small  works.  Yes,  as  a  rule ;  not  where  the  "assistant"  is 
responsible  for  the  keeping  of  complicated  wage  records. 

General  Laboring. — Such  as  sweeping-up,  tarring  and 
painting,  cleaning  firebricks  and  general  cleaning. — Yes. 
Cleaning  windows  by  women  is  regarded  as  summer  work 
only  in  some  works. 

Scraping,  Tarring,  and  Painting. — Yes.  Summer  work 
only. 

Lacquering  and  Polishing. — Yes,  with  skilled  male  super- 
vision. 

Skilled  Repair  Staff. — Bricklayers,  carpenters,  engine-fit- 
ters, etc. — No.     As  mates  to  above. — Yes,  in  many  cases. 

Workshops. — Women  can  attend  to  drilling,  planing,  and 
shaping  machines  and  lathes ;  also  for  simple  work  on  vice. 
They  have  been  successfully  employed  in  munition  factories, 
particularly  where  the  work  is  of  a  repetition  character.  Tool- 
setters  and  a  skilled  overlooker  are,  however,  necessary.  The 
suitability  of  the  work  for  women  would  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  work  being  done ;  and  this  varies  greatly  between 
large  and  small  works. 

Works  Testings. — Routine  tests. — Yes,  under  skilled  super- 
vision, and  after  a  few  months'  preliminary  training. 

Storekeeping. — Yes,  to  a  large  extent. 

Driving  Light  Motor-Wagons,  etc. — Yes. 

Other  Work. — Attending  sulphate  of  ammonia  plant. — Yes, 
as  assistants  and  for  bagging  sulph  .te. 


British    Women    Unloading    and    Stacking    Limestone    at    Air 
Blast  Furnace  Plant 

Concentrated  ammonia  plant. — Yes,  for  watching  gages 
and  temperature  to  regulate  steam. 

Tar  Distillery. — Yes,  for  cleaning  pitch  bays  and  bagging 
methylene  crystals. 


A  New  Permanent  Magnet  Steel  Contain- 
ing Chromium 

What  would  probably  be  exploited  as  a  wonderful 
substitute  alloy  steel,  if  made  in  Germany,  has  been 
quietly  and  successfully  produced  by  two  or  three  Amer- 
ican steel  makers  for  over  a  year.  It  is  a  new  magnet 
steel  as  a  substitute  for  the  older  product  of  tungsten 
steel. 

Not  long  after  the  war  started  and  the  price  of 
tungsten  advanced,  efforts  were  made  to  find  a  steel 
that  would  be  cheaper  and  also  as  efficient  as  the  perma- 
nent magnet  steel  then  being  used,  containing  anywhere 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  tungsten  and  sometimes  even  up  to 
25  per  cent.  The  demand  was  insistent  from  both 
magneto  makers  and  electric  companies  making  meters, 
because  the  tungsten  magnet  steel  was  reaching  pro- 
hibitive prices.  It  was  even  stated  that  automobile 
makers  were  substituting  batteries  instead  of  magnetos 
because  American  steel  makers  could  not  make  as  good 
magnet  steel  as  foreigners,  manifestly  an  incorrect 
statement. 

The  new  steel,  which  is  reported  to  be  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  as  efficient  as  the  old  permanent  magnet 
steel,  is  a  0.90  per  cent  carbon  steel  containing  about  2 
per  cent  of  chromium  and  is  now  being  made  in  electric 
furnaces  in  this  country  and  extensively  used  by  many 
consumers. 

This  new  type  of  steel  is  based  on  investigations 
made  by  Dr.  John  A.  Mathews,  president  Halcomb  Steel 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  published  by  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  about  three  years  ago, 
in  which  it  was  pointed  out  for  the  first  time  that  certain 
types  of  steels  are  better  magnetically  when  quenched 
in  oil  than  when  quenched  in  water.  This  statement 
was  entirely  contrary  to  all  previous  ideas  regarding 
the  hardening  of  steel  for  permanent  magnets. 

Magnetically  this  new  chromium  steel  is  equal  to 
tungsten  magnet  steel  in  permanence  and  somewhat 
lower  in  residual  density.  Users  have  found  it  possible 
to  substitute  it  for  the  older  steel  without  making  any 
change  whatever  in  their  windings  or  in  the  cross  sec- 
tions of  the  magnets  used. 

Practically  chrome  magnet  steel,  as  the  new  steel 
is  called,  is  not  as  good  as  the  tungsten  magnet  steel, 
because  it  requires  oil  hardening,  which  is  not  as  con- 
venient as  water  hardening  and  also  because  chrome 
steel  in  its  natural  state  is  much  harder  to  drill  or 
machine  and  the  steel  itself  must  be  handled  with 
greater  care  and  uniformity  in  heat  treatment  than  is 
necessary  with  tungsten  steel. 

A  large  electric  manufacturing  company  in  this 
country  has  this  to  say  regarding  the  new  steel:  "We 
have  been  using  this  material  for  permanent  magnets 
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for  some  time  past.  By  close  co-operation  with  the 
manufacturers  of  the  steel  and  careful  development  of 
the  necessary  methods  and  processes  for  its  treatment, 
we  have  obtained  results  which  are  entirely  satisfactory." 


Universal  Metal  Cutting  Band  Saw 

A  band  saw  in  which  the  blade  can  be  tilted  to  a 
maximum  of  45  deg.  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Armstrong-Blum  Mfg.  Co., 
333  North  Francisco  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  design  of 
the  machine  is  somewhat  unusual  and  is  said  to  provide 
for  easy  operation  and  a  wide  range  of  work. 

The  saw  blade  is  mounted  on  two  flanged  wheels 
supported  by  a  frame  which  is  carried  on  pivots  in  a 
cage  under  the  table.  The  wheels  may  be  tilted  to 
alignment  with  the  saw  blade.  The  cage  supporting 
the  blade  frame  has  four  hardened  roller  bearings  and 
the  rollers  which  guide  the  blade  are  of  the  double  ball 
bearing  type  with  dirt-proof  felt  oil  rings. 

The  saw  table  is  32  x  60  in.  and  is  provided  with 
four  %-in.  T  slots,  the  two  in  the  center  being  ma- 
chined and  notched  to  accommodate  the  jaws  of  the 
vise.  These  jaws  are  6  in.  high  and  12  in.  wide  and 
can  be  shifted  quickly  to  give  a  maximum  opening 
of  18  in.  It  is  possible  to  reverse  the  jaws  and  shift 
them  from  one  of  the  center  slots  to  the  other,  or 
remove  them  entirely  if  it  is  desired  to  fasten  fixtures 
or  pieces  of  unusual  shape  directly  to  the  table. 

The  feed  is  controlled  by  a  thumb  lever  at  the  front 
of  the  machine,  the  pressure  being  transmitted  to  the 
saw  blade  through  a  bronze  worm  gear  with  cork  in- 
serts, two  friction  disks,  a  spring  and  an  adjusting 
nut.  A  handwheel  is  employed  for  manual  operation 
of  the  feed.  The  swinging  of  the  blade  is  easily  ac- 
complished,   a    set    of    graduations    being    provided    to 


Right  or  L«ft   MlttTK  I'p  to  a   Muxtmum  of  45   Dor.  Can   Be 

Cut  by  Tilting  the  Bund  Haw  Blade  and  (juldo  WhtielH  while 

Utralght  Work  I«  Handled  In  the  Ordinary  Way 

indicate  the  exact  angle  at  which  the  blade  is  tilted. 
The  machine  can  \)e  stopped  at  any  required  depth 
of  cut  by  varying  the  position  of  the  knock-off  dog. 

A  centrifugal  pump  located  underneath  the  table 
and  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  main  shaft  forces  lubri- 
cant to  the  blade  at  the  point  of  cutting.  The  lubri- 
cant that  dripH  down  is  caught  by  a  teleBcoping  pan 
which  ig  relied  upon  to  catch  ail  the  surplus  regardless 
of  the  position  of  the  saw  blade. 

Belt  drive  i»  regularly  provided,  together  with  a 
pump  and  connections  and  pan.  If  desired  the  ma- 
chine can  be  furnished  for  dry  cutting  and  also  with 
motor  drive. 


Machine    Finished    Corrugations 

Are  Relied  Upon  to  Take  Care  of 

the  Expansion  or  Contraction  of 

a  Pipe  Line 


A  One-Piece  Machined  Expansion  Joint 

As  a  substitute  for  loops  and  U-bends  and  stuffing 
box  and  long  sweep  expansion  joints,  the  R.  D.  Nuttall 
Co.,    Pittsburgh,    has    brought    out    a    one-piece    joint. 

The  action  of  the  joint 
is  similar  to  that  of  an 
accordion  or  bellows, 
limiting  bolts  being 
provided  to  prevent  ex- 
pansion beyond  the 
safe  limit. 

The  joint  is  made 
from  a  solid  hammer 
forged  steel  blank  and 
the  corrugations  are 
machined  both  inside 
and  out.  It  is  empha- 
sized that  great  care 
has  to  be  taken  in  do- 
ing this  work,  and 
after  it  is  completed 
the  blank  is  tempered  in  oil.  Packing  has  been  elimi- 
nated and  it  is  emphasized  that  the  possibility  of  leak- 
age has  been  done  away  with,  as  well  as  securing  a 
joint  which  is  readily  responsive  to  slight  changes  in 
the  length  of  the  pipe  line  of  which  it  forms  a  part 
and  capable  of  withstanding  high  pressures.  The 
joints  are  made  for  use  on  high  pressure  piping  rang- 
ing from  4  to  18  in.  in  diameter  and  for  low  pressure 
work  the  pipe  sizes  range  from  20  to  48  in.  The  high 
pressure  joints  have  a  total  movement  of  2  in.  while 
that  of  the  low  pressure  joint  is  %  in.  Standard 
flanges  are  provided  for  both  classes  of  joints. 

A  breakdown  test  of  a  corrugated  copper  joint  and 
one  of  the  type  illustrated  was  made  under  similar 
conditions  to  determine  the  comparative  life.  The 
number  of  expansions  for  which  the  copper  joint  lasted 
was  28,  while  the  steel  joint  had  a  life  of  950  expan- 
sions. 

Government  Shops  to  Cost  $7,500,000 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  is  asking  Congress . 
for  an  appropriation  of  $7,500,000  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  where  the  big 
guns  for  the  navy  are  finished  and  assembled.  New 
shops  are  to  be  built  for  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
mounts,  torpedoes,  mines,  telescopes,  sights,  optical  in- 
struments and  miscellaneous  ordnance  supplies.  It  is 
planned  to  spend  $5,000,0000  on  new  buildings  and 
$2,500,000  for  machinery.     The  Secretary  said: 

Contracts  for  guns,  mounts  and  other  ordnance  supplies 
are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  place.  The  proposed 
work  includes  the  construction  of  a  large  six-story  machine 
shop  for  mines,  mounts,  and  torpedoes ;  a  five-story  pattern 
and  woodworking  shop,  an  extension  to  the  power  plant,  a 
new  brass  foundry,  an  extension  of  the  steel  forging  plant, 
an  optical  shop,  range  finder  towers,  administration  build- 
ing, quarters  for  enlisted  personnel  under  instruction,  and 
the  extension  of  the  yard  service  system  to  supply  ade- 
quately these  new  structures. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  the  extensions  contemplated, 
ample  manufacturing  facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  manu- 
facture of  from  300  to  900  torpedoes  per  annum,  at  least 
;{O00  mines  per  month,  a  large  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  guns,  mounts,  and  other  ordnance  accessories,  and  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  the  larger  part  of  the  optical 
work   for  the  entire  naval  establishment. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  which  has  55 
puddling  furnaces  at  East  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  the 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  which  has  88  puddling 
furnaces  at  Girard,  Ohio,  will  both  pay  the  Amalga- 
mated rate  of  $12.80  per  ton  for  boiling  for  July  and 
August.  Both  these  plants  are  operated  non-union,  but 
have  always  paid  the  Amalgamated  rate  or  a  higher 
rate. 

Under  a  compromise  agreement,  about  3000  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Conduit  &  Cable  Co.,  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  have  returned  to  work  after 
Ix'ing  out  on  strike.  The  men  will  receive  an  advance 
of  two  cents  an  hour,  with  nine-hour  day.  The  men 
sought  an  eight-hour  day.  Machinists  at  the  plant 
have  received  an  increase  of  3  cents  an  hour. 
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TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Elaborate  Provisions  in  Regard  to  Patents  and 
Other   Matteers  in  Pending  Bill 

Washington,  July  23. — A  measure  of  far-reaching 
consequence  to  the  business  men  of  the  country,  for- 
bidding trade  intercourse  with  the  enemy  under  severe 
penalties  and  providing  for  the  conservation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  enemy  aliens  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  is  about  to  be  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  with  the  expectation  that 
it  will  become  a  law  within  the  next  30  days.  The  bill 
is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  Anglo-American  law  that 
one  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  war  is  the  inter- 
diction of  commercial  relations  between  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  belligerent  nations,  with  certain  negli- 
gible exceptions  covered  by  special  licenses. 

The  trading  with  the  enemy  bill,  as  it  is  called,  de- 
fines the  word  "enemy"  to  be  (a)  any  individual,  part- 
nership, or  other  body  of  individuals,  of  any  nationality, 
resident  within  the  territory  (including  that  occupied 
by  the  military  and  naval  forces)  of  any  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  or  resident  outside 
the  United  States  and  doing  business  within  such  terri- 
tory, and  any  corporation  incorporated  within  such 
territory  of  any  nation  with  which  the  United  States 
is  at  war  or  incorporated  within  any  country  other  than 
the  United  States  and  doing  business  within  such  terri- 
tory; (b)  the  government  of  any  nation  with  which 
the  United  States  is  at  war,  or  any  political  or  munici- 
pal subdivision  thereof,  or  any  officer,  official,  agent,  or 
agency  thereof;  and  (c)  such  other  individuals,  or  body 
or  class  of  individuals,  as  may  be  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war, 
wherever  resident  or  wherever  doing  business,  as  the 
President,  if  he  shall  find  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  or  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  shall  so 
require,  may,  by  proclamation,  include  within  the  term 
'enemy.' "  Allies  of  the  enemy  are  included  in  the  same 
general  category. 

The  term  "to  trade,"  as  employed  in  this  measure, 
is  given  a  very  broad  significance,  including  all  the 
following  transactions:  "(a)  pay,  satisfy,  compromise, 
or  give  security  for  the  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any 
•debt  or  obligation;  (b)  draw,  accept,  pay,  present  for 
acceptance  or  payment,  or  indorse  any  negotiable  in- 
strument or  chose  in  action;  (c)  enter  into,  carry  on, 
<;omplete,  or  perform  any  contract,  agreement,  or  obliga- 
tion; (d)  buy  or  sell,  trade  in,  deal  with,  exchange, 
transmit,  transfer,  assign,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  or 
receive  any  form  of  property;  or  (e)  to  have  any  form 
■of  business  or  commercial  communication  or  intercourse^ 
with."  It  is  made  unlawful  by  the  bill  for  any  person 
in  the  United  States,  except  with  a  license  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  trade  or  attempt  to  trade 
"with  an  enemy  or  with  an  ally  of  the  enemy  or  to 
transport  an  enemy  or  an  ally  of  the  enemy. 

All  persons  coming  within  the  category  of  enemies 
or  allies  thereof,  including  individuals,  partnerships, 
corporations,  etc.,  are  forbidden  to  assume  or  use  any 
name  other  than  that  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  except  by  special  permission. 

To  provide  for  the  conservation  of  the  property  of 
enemies  and  allies  of  enemies  and  to  enable  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  discharge  obligations  thereto,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  appoint  an 
official,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $5,000  per  annum,  to 
be  known  as  the  alien  property  custodian,  who  will  be 
empowered  to  receive  all  money  and  property  in  the 
United  States  due  or  belonging  to  an  enemy  or  ally  of 
an  enemy. 

An  important  feature  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
bill  is  an  elaborate  provision  with  respect  to  the  patent 
rights  of  enemies  and  allies  thereof  and  the  privileges 
bestowed  upon  American  citizens  to  manufacture  dur- 
ing the  war  articles  covered  by  patents  held  by  enemies 
•or  their  allies.  Applications  for  letters  patent  or  for 
registration  of  trademark,  print,  label,  or  copyright 
may  be  filed  and  prosecuted  in  the  United  States  by  an 
enemy  or  ally  thereof.  Any  such  person  who  is  unable 
'during  the  war,  on  account  of  conditions  arising  out  of 


the  war,  to  file  such  application  or  to  pay  the  official 
fees,  may  be  granted  an  extension  of  nine  months  after 
the  war  "provided  the  nation  of  which  said  applicant  is 
a  citizen,  subject  or  corporation  shall  extend  substan- 
tially similar  privileges  to  citizens  and  corporations  of 
the  United  States."  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  corporation  organized  therein,  may  pay  to  an 
enemy  or  ally  thereof  any  tax,  annuity  or  fee  in  rela- 
tion to  patents,  trademarks,  prints,  labels  and  copy- 
rights. 

The  use  of  enemy-owned  patents  or  copyrights  dur- 
ing the  war  is  provided  for  in  detail.  Licenses  are  to 
be  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  money  paid  to  the  alien  property  custodian  by 
the  licensee  is  not  to  be  turned  over  to  the  owner  of  the 
patent  or  copyright  until  the  latter  has  secured  a  judg- 
ment upon  filing  a  bill  in  equity  in  a  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  recovery  of  royalty.  Should 
no  action  be  brought  within  one  year  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  licensee  will  be  entitled  to  receive  back  all 
funds  deposited  by  him  with  the  alien  property  cus- 
todian. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  pending  measure  to  pro- 
vide a  method  for  the  distribution  after  the  war  of 
money  or  other  property  acquired  by  the  alien  property 
custodian  and  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  all  law 
claims  to  any  such  money  or  property  "shall  be  settled 
as  Congress  shall  direct,"  the  object  being,  presumably, 
to  provide  merely  for  the  conservation  of  enemy-owned 
property  during  the  war,  its  final  disposition  to  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treaties  by  which  the  war  is  concluded  and  the  recipro- 
cal legislation  enacted  by  the  signatory  powers  in  pur- 
suance of  such  conventions. 

Severe  penalties  for  the  wilful  violation  of  the  pro- 
posed law  or  of  the  provisions  of  any  license,  rule  or 
regulation  thereunder  are  provided  by  the  bill,  includ- 
ing fines  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  create  a  division  in  his  Depart- 
ment for  the  execution  of  the  law  and  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000  is  made  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  all 
persons  employed  therein.  w.  L.  c. 


The  World's  19 1 5  Copper  Output 

The  world's  production  of  copper  in  1916,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  issue  of  Pestsr  Lloyd,  was  1,396,600 
tons  as  compared  with  1,061,300  tons  in  1915,  an  in- 
crease of  335,600  tons.  The  1914  output  was  923,909 
tons  and  that  of  1915  was  1,066,000  tons.  Of  the  1916 
total  880,880  tons  is  credited  to  the  United  States;  this 
was  556,000  tons  in  1913.  (The  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey recently  estimated  the  U.  S.  production  of  smelter 
copper  for  1916  at  1,927,850,848  lb.  or  860,647  gross 
tons.)  Next  in  importance  ranks  Japan  with  90,000 
tons  in  1916,  followed  by  Chile  with  66,500  tons  and 
Mexico  with  55,000  tons. 


Changes  in  Roebling  Co.'s  Selling  Organization 

Ira  J.  Francis  has  been  appointed  Pacific  coast  sales 
agent,  with  entire  charge  of  the  selling  organization 
of  the  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  of  California.  His 
headquarters  are  at  646  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco. 
For  the  past  16  years  he  was  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  branch  of  the  company,  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  J.  N.  Colkitt.  S.  W.  Oilman,  who  was  formerly 
assistant  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  store,  has  been 
placed  in  charge.  No  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
management  of  the  Portland  or  Seattle  branches,  which 
are  in  charge  of  L.  H.  Parker  and  W.  F.  Richardson, 
respectively. 

The  Aborn  Steel  Co.  will  build  a  one  and  two-story 
warehouse  and  office  building  on  the  site  recently  pur- 
chased at  22  Clarke  Street,  New  York.  The  cost  will 
be  about  $18,000.  The  company  will  occupy  the  new 
building  about  Oct.  1,  1917,  and  will  enlarge  its  ware- 
house stock  of  high  speed  steel,  carbon  tool  steel,  spring 
steel,  music  wire,  drill  rods,  alloy  steels,  shafting,  etc. 
Branch  offices  will  be  at  269  Drexel  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, and  133  Andrews  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Regulation  of  Prices  or  Conditions? 

While  the  steel  making  and  consuming  indus- 
tries were  kept  on  the  anxious  seat  during  the 
pendency  of  the  food  bill  in  the  Senate,  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  a  provision  for  iron  and  steel- 
price  regulation  would  be  part  of  the  measure  as 
finally  enacted,  and  while  the  President's  "one- 
price-to-all"  suggestion  of  a  fortnight  ago  in- 
creased the  uncertainty,  the  iron  and  steel  mar- 
ket without  any  ado  quietly  settled  the  matter 
itself.  It  simply  stopped.  When  it  resumes  it 
will  be  with  the  full  consent  and  approval  of  the 
buyers.  That  has  not  been  their  attitude  or 
frame  of  mind  during  the  major  portion  of  the 
spectacular  price  advance  of  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  By  the  end  of  1915,  when  steel  prices 
reached  the  top  level  that  had  been  attained  in 
1907,  steel  buyers  had  reached  the  position  of 
buying  under  protest.  They  were  actuated  by 
fear  rather  than  judgment,  and  simply  hoped 
that  in  buying  they  were  choosing  the  lesser  of 
two  evils. 

When  steel  buying  stops,  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  force  to  start  a  fresh  movement.  In  the 
past  there  has  always  been  a  drastic  readjust- 
ment of  prices  together  with  a  period  of  greatly 
restricted  production.  No  restriction  of  output 
through  lack  of  orders  can  be  considered,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  trade,  as  even  a  remote 
contingency  during  the  war,  though  perhaps 
stranger  things  have  occurred.  As  to  a  readjust- 
ment in  prices,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
there  exists  to-day  a  set  of  prices  which  can  be 
regarded  as  "the  market"  and  from  which  a  re- 
adjustment would  proceed.  The  rational  view 
would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  a 
regular  forward  delivery  market,  hence  when  a 
fresh  buying  movement  starts  the  price  structure 
will  simply  be  a  new  one. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  lights  in  Washing- 
ton who  desired  iron  and  steel  price  regulation 
was  to  prevent  a  market  runaway  due  to  the 
Government  taking  so  much  material  out  of  the 
situation.  At  the  moment  no  such  need  exists. 
The  market  is  not  running  or  even  walking.  An- 
other argument  in  favor  of  price  regulation  was 
that  there  was  danger  of  some  consumers  being 
put  out  of  business,  either  through  some  being 
less  fortunate  than  their  competitors  in  buying 


ahead,  or  through  all  yielding  to  the  desire  to  be 
"protected"  and  undertaking  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  steel  than  the  market  for  their  finished  wares 
would  eventually  justify.  However,  if  the  steel 
market  continues  a  suflficient  time  in  its  present 
state,  such  dangers  will  be  largely  removed. 
When  buyers  resume  buying  in  a  large  way  they 
will  do  so  with  their  eyes  open. 

Government  dictation  of  prices  for  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  would  have  certain  definite 
effects,  but  it  would  not  be  remedial  in  its  action. 
With  the  free  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  with  free  and  unlimited  competition 
(among  buyers)  prices  of  pig  iron,  coke  and  vari- 
ous finished  steel  products  have  been  made  to  oc- 
cupy very  curious  relations  to  each  other,  the  re- 
lations changing  from  time  to  time.  Two  years 
ago  Connellsville  furnace  coke  sold  at  less  than 
one-eighth  the  price  of  basic  pig  iron  at  Valley 
furnaces.  One  year  ago,  with  all  prices  higher, 
it  sold  at  one-seventh  the  price  of  pig  iron.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  with  pig  iron  quad- 
rupled in  value,  coke  sold  at  two-sevenths  the 
pig-iron  price.  The  relation  between  pig  iron  and 
billet  prices  has  changed  in  equally  anomalous 
fashion.  Billets  have  brought  more  than  wire 
rods,  wire  rods  more  than  wire  nails,  skelp  more 
than  pipe,  and  galvanized  sheets  more  than  spelter. 

To  dictate  harmonious  prices  would  not  be 
difficult,  so  far  as  concerns  the  making  up  of  a 
logical  schedule,  but  that  would  not  remove  the 
fundamental  conditions  that  have  disarranged  the 
market.  Certainly  it  is  reasonable  to  assert  that 
if  the  Government  were  to  undertake  to  smooth 
out  conditions,  whereby  the  free  play  of  market 
conditions  would  produce  reasonable  and  logical 
prices,  it  would  be  doing  a  much  better  work 
than  the  mere  dictation  of  prices.  As  to  coke,  the 
greatest  offender  in  both  price  and  supply,  there 
is  no  scarcity  of  productive  capacity,  but  rather 
a  considerable  excess.  It  is  merely  a  case  of  car 
and  labor  supply.  With  its  great  powers  the 
Government  should  be  able  to  apply  a  remedy. 
With  cheaper  coke  there  could  be  cheaper  pig  iron, 
and  with  more  coke  there  would  be  more  pig  iron. 
If  still  there  were  not  enough  pig  iron,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  able  to  expedite  the  erection  of 
blast  furnaces.  In  the  matter  of  finished  steel 
products  there  has  been  opportunity,  entirely  neg- 
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lected  thus  far,  for  the  Government  to  cause  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  the  classes  particu- 
larly required.  A  wooden  ship  program  was  put 
forward,  partly  because  ship  plates  and  the  facili- 
ties for  building  enough  steel  ships  were  not 
available.  Then,  by  hook  or  crook  the  steel  mills 
were  required  to  find  plates  for  steel  ships,  which 
they  could  do  only  by  taking  the  plates  from  other 
consumers.  Then  came  a  plan  to  build  a  large 
number  of  freight  cars  to  be  leased  to  the  rail- 
roads, with  more  plates  still,  and  these  could  not 
be  found.  There  was  no  one  to  take  them  from. 
Three  months  ago  the  Government  could  have 
exercised  its  influence  to  provide  material  and 
equipment  for  the  building  of  slabbing  and  plate 
mills,  which  could  have  been  built  in  relatively 
short  order  with  the  necessary  influence. 

Of  prime  importance  in  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter supply  of  all  needed  commodities  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  is  the  matter  of  labor.  There 
is  a  shortage  in  the  number  of  men  and  a  lack  of 
adequate  performance  on  the  part  of  those  holding 
jobs.  If  the  materials  are  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  as  free  to  call  upon  men  to  work  as 
to  call  upon  them  to  fight. 

It  may  be  possible,  by  educational  work,  to 
bring  about  a  realization  that  more  effective  work 
can  be  done  toward  establishing  rational  market 
conditions  in  iron  and  steel  by  stimulating  the 
operations  of  production  than  by  dictating  prices. 


Government  Help  on  Labor 

In  England  the  government  and  industry  have 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  labor  to  such  an  extent 
that  production  has  been  increased  despite  the  send- 
ing of  several  million  men  to  war.  The  use  of 
female  labor  in  places  left  by  men  is  but  one  factor 
in  this  result.  In  the  United  States  labor  has  not 
awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  nation.  While  the  results  in  England 
have  come  largely  by  government  effort,  the  oflScials 
at  Washington  have  adopted  a  "hands  off"  policy 
so  far  as  concerns  aid  to  manufacturers  in  provid- 
ing sufficient  labor. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  maximum 
production,  as  has  been  pointed  out  many  times,  lies 
in  the  inclination  of  many  workmen  to  labor  only 
as  many  days  a  week  as  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
living.  In  England  it  is  a  violation  of  the  defense 
of  the  realm  act  for  a  workman  or  business  executive 
to  absent  himself  without  good  cause  from  any 
work  in  which  the  government  has  an  interest,  wil- 
fully to  miscarry  instructions,  or  to  impede  produc- 
tion in  any  way. 

Our  shipbuilding  industry  illustrates  glaringly 
the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  labor.  Sev- 
eral of  the  large  yards  which  are  building  warships 
and  merchant  vessels  not  only  are  handicapped  by 
an  insufficient  number  of  men,  but  are  unable  to 
get  full  performance  from  the  men  they  have.  A 
yard  on  the  Delaware  employs  5000  men  and  could 
use  2500  more.  Meanwhile  instructions  come  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  "speed  up."  Bonuses 
have  been  offered  to  the  men  for  overtime  and  Sun- 
day work.  Some  of  the  workmen  will  work  on 
Sunday  for  double-time  pay  and  "lay  off"  on  Mon- 
day, so  that  actual  production  is  not  increased  but 


costs  are.  In  fact,  this  disposition  of  the  work- 
men to  take  one  or  two  days  off  every  week  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Sunday  rest  is  a  problem  that  may  only 
be  solved  by  government  action. 

Shipbuilders  have  gone  to  Washington  to  get 
advice  on  methods  of  increasing  the  number  of 
workmen  and  preventing  waste  of  time,  but  the 
attitude  of  shipping  authorities  there  is  that  they 
have  troubles  enough  on  their  hands  at  present 
without  taking  up  the  labor  problem.  Neverthe- 
less shipbuilders  are  convinced  that  something  in 
the  nature  of  conscription  of  shipbuilding  labor 
must  eventually  come  if  our  ship  program  is  to  be 
a  success.  They  have  regarded  the  labor  question 
as  of  even  greater  seriousness  than  the  differences 
in  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  That  trouble  has  at  last  been  settled 
by  the  President's  belated  action,  but  the  present 
attitude  of  labor  threatens  the  activities  of  the 
government  throughout  the  war  unless  decisive 
steps  are  taken. 


Steel  Profits  by  Processes 

In  any  scheme  of  price  fixing  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  the  diflficult  matter,  once  the  total 
profit  is  fixed,  is  to  distribute  this  along  the  line — 
to  determine  how  much  should  go  to  the  iron  mine, 
how  much  to  the  coke  works,  how  much  to  the  blast 
furnace,  and  so  on.  Should  the  Government  under- 
take to  regulate  prices  at  which  all  finished  steel 
should  be  sold,  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  to 
make  this  distribution.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
steel  purchased  directly  by  the  Government  this 
must  be  done,  for  amid  the  many  uncertainties  sur- 
rounding the  Government  program,  if  there  is  one, 
there  has  been  one  unequivocal  statement,  that  or- 
ders for  steel  are  to  be  distributed  among  producers 
according  to  their  steel  making  capacity. 

Prices  made  to  the  Government  thus  far  on 
plates,  shapes  and  bars  have  been  much  lower  than 
those  obtainable  in  the  open  market.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  expect  a  concession  from  the 
steel  mill  that  purchases  its  pig  iron  and  expect 
nothing  from  the  blast  furnace  which  supplies  the 
pig  iron.  That  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that 
if  a  capitalist  has  elected  to  invest  money  in  a  mer- 
chant blast  furnace,  in  a  coke  works  or  in  an  iron 
mine,  he  has  no  duty  to  the  Government — he  can  go 
ahead  and  make  all  the  money  the  market  suggests 
possible;  but  if  he  has  elected  to  put  his  money  in 
open-hearth  furnaces  with  a  plate  mill  then  he  has  a 
great  duty  to  his  country  and  must  cheerfully  make 
sacrifices. 

The  injustice  of  the  procedure  would  be  made  the 
greater  if  the  price  of  the  finished  steel  were  de- 
termined by  the  cost  showing  of  the  integrated  com- 
panies, whose  profits  would  be  automatically  tele- 
scoped so  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned. 

In  1916  the  portion  of  the  total  output  of  Besse- 
mer and  basic  iron,  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen 
that  was  sold,  not  consumed  by  the  producer,  was 
14.3  per  cent.  A  small  portion  of  this  material  was 
sold  for  iron  and  steel  foundry  use  and  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  ingot  molds,  which  were  bought  by  some 
steel  producers  while  others  made  molds  from  their 
own  pig  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steel  makers 
who  buy  pig  iron  generally  use  a  larger  proportion 
of  scrap  than  those  who  produce  their  pig  iron.  Thus 
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it  may  be  said  that  about  15  per  cent  of  the  steel 
produced  is  made  from  purchased  raw  materials. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  coke  consumed  that 
is  purchased  by  blast  furnaces  has  been  decreasing 
rapidly  with  the  erection  of  by-product  ovens  at 
furnace  plants,  and  probably  lies  at  present  between 
20  and  25  per  cent;  but  as  the  blast  furnaces  pro- 
ducing foundry  iron  purchase  a  larger  proportion, 
those  producing  iron  for  steel  making  purchase  a 
smaller  percentage,  perhaps  not  far  from  15  per 
cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  iron  ore  that  is  pur- 
chased is  not  readily  computed,  because  many  fur- 
naces are  part  owners  of  iron  mines.  Thus,  if  the 
total  output  of  iron  ore  were  100,000,000  tons  and  a 
blast  furnace  should  purchase  200,000  tons  from  an 
ore  company  in  which  it  had  a  one-half  interest, 
the  purchase  would  rate  as  one-tenth  rather  than  as 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  A 
fair  guess  would  be  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  iron  ore  is  purchased. 

A  serious  difficulty  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion will  encounter  is  the  wide  diversity  of  practice 
in  cost  finding.  Moreover,  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  or 
anything  approaching  a  common  practice,  as  to  the 
allotment  of  profits  to  the  different  operations,  and 
this  is  true  even  though  the  subject  is  a  very 
familiar  one.  The  integrated  companies  have  it 
with  them  all  the  time,  as  it  is  necessary  in  their 
accounts  to  show  what  profit  each  department  is 
making.  More  often  than  not  the  inter-company  or 
inter-department  price  that  is  used  in  making  up 
the  accounts  is  less  than  the  open  market  price; 
very  rarely  is  it  higher.  In  this  there  is  tacit  rec- 
ognition of  a  general  principle,  that  in  market 
movements  the  raw  and  intermediate  products  are 
prone  to  advance  by  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
finished  product  which  is  sold  to  the  public  outside 
the  steel  making  industry,  and  thus  further  empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  fixing  prices  on  the 
raw  and  intermediate  products  if  a  price  is  fixed  for 
the  finished  product. 

If  capital  that  is  invested  in  one  branch  or  an- 
other of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  return,  irrespective  of  which  branch  the  inves- 
tor has  selected,  then  the  markets  in  the  past  two 
years  have  inflicted  greater  injustices  than  could  be 
compassed  by  the  veriest  tyro  in  price  fixing.  Some 
of  these  injustices,  however,  have  been  tending  to 
equalize.  For  instance,  while  billets  advanced  $30 
a  ton,  pig  iron  advanced  only  $5,  but  lately  pig  iron 
has  been  having  its  inning.  Again,  Lake  Superior 
iron  ore  at  mine  is  this  .season  bringing  no  more 
than  about  double  its  lowest  price  in  the  past  ten 
years,  whereas  Connellsville  coke  has  sold  at  as  high 
as  $14  to  $16  a  ton  at  ovens,  against  previous  low 
prices  of  $1.40  or  $1.50,  or  at  ten  times  the  low 
price  instead  of  twice.  The  market  does  not  correct 
this  divergence,  which  is  all  the  more  unreasonable 
from  the  fact  that  the  ore  company  has  sunk  large 
sums  of  money  in  development,  to  be  returned  at 
best  over  a  period  of  many  years,  while  less  than 
two  years  ajro  there  was  good  ground  for  the  Con- 
nellsville coke  operator  to  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  by-product  industry  had  eliminated  all 
prospect  of  even  moderate  profits  in  future. 

The  fixing  of  prices  for  finished  steel  involves  the 
question  how  much  money  an  integrated  steel  pro- 
ducer .should  earn  in  the  circumstances.    It  is  a  diffi- 


cult question,  but  not  one  of  accounting  methods,  the 
accounting  merely  determining  the  application  of 
the  rule  once  laid  down,  as  to  profits.  The  allotment 
of  profits  among  the  different  processes  is  a  much 
more  difficult  one,  and  it  is  one  that  has  been 
studied  only  by  the  accountants  of  the  integrated 
producers.  To  the  national  question  they  could  not 
apply  their  own  rules,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
have  not  been  agreeing  with  each  other  in  actual 
practice;  but  it  is  they  who  should  be  called  upon 
for  advice  and  suggestion  as  to  how  the  allocation 
should  be  made,  so  that  if  a  burden  is  to  be  borne 
the  distribution  throughout  the  industry  should  be 
fair  and  equitable. 


Some  Results  of  Co-operation 

The  splendid  results  of  co-operation  in  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  railroads  and  other  means 
of  transportation  in  this  country  are  already  being 
demonstrated  in  a  most  impressive  manner.  On 
the  Great  Lakes,  a  very  poor  showing  was  made  for 
some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  season  owing 
to  the  unusually  cold  weather  and  other  causes,  but 
under  the  plan  of  co-operation  of  iron  ore,  coal  and 
vessel  interests  which  has  been  working  harmoni- 
ously, shipments  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  now  seems  probable  that  as  much  ore  will  be 
shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines  this  year  as 
was  handled  in  the  record  breaking  year  1916. 

The  operations  of  the  War  Board  under  which 
the  railroads  of  the  country  have  been  managed 
jointly  show  a  surprising  increase  in  the  freight 
handled.  In  a  circular  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  board,  it  is  stated  that  although  only  about 
half  of  all  the  mileage  had  been  heard  from  at  the 
time  of  the  report,  it  was  known  that  this  fraction 
had  produced,  for  the  public,  more  than  3,000,000,- 
000  ton-miles  more  of  freight  transportation  in 
April,  1917,  than  in  the  same  month  of  1916.  There 
was  shown  an  increase  of  66  tons  or  10.4  per  cent 
per  train  and  2.4  tons  or  10  per  cent  per  average 
lading  of  cars,  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  126,000 
cars  to  the  equipment  of  the  roads  reporting.  There 
was  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  the  one  month  in 
the  mileage  covered  by  the  report,  the  equivalent  of 
adding  35,000  miles  of  railroad  to  the  lines  in  the 
United  States.  Cars  have  been  more  fully  loaded, 
roads  having  an  abundance  of  equipment  have  been 
ordered  to  turn  over  cars  to  roads  needing  them  and 
the  car  shortage  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  showing  which  has  been  made  by  the  Rail- 
road's War  Board  is  being  highly  praised,  but  somo 
critics  do  not  understand  why  the  work  was  so  long 
delayed.  For  example,  the  Evening  Sun,  New  York, 
says:  "Cordial  praise  is  due  to  the  railroads  and 
their  clients  who  are  co-operating  with  them.  Only 
one  word  of  criticism  suggests  itself  at  the 
moment;  simply  this:  Why  in  the  world  did  they 
wait  for  war  to  wake  them  up  and  put  these  econ- 
omies in  operation?"  The  fact  is  that  the  rail- 
roads, like  many  other  lines  of  activity,  did  not  co- 
operate because  they  were  afraid  to  do  so.  As  long 
as  the  Sherman  law  and  many  other  national  and 
state  laws  remained  on  the  statute  books  and  at- 
tempts were  being  made  to  enforce  them,  manu- 
facturers and  other  business  men  were  in  danger 
of  going  to  prison  if  they  acted  in  harmony.    They 
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did  not  wait  for  a  war  to  wake  them  up,  but  the 
war  is  waking  the  country  up  to  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  co-operation. 
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Our  Half-Yearly  Index 

The  index  of  The  Iron  Age  for  the  past  half 
year,  January  to  June  inclusive,  has  been  compiled 
and  printed  and  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It 
will  be  forwarded  promptly  to  those  who  have  en- 
tered their  names  on  our  list  as  desiring  it.  Others 
who  may  have  use  for  copies  can  secure  them  by 
addressing  our  Circulation  Department. 


HEAVY  WAR  DEMANDS 

Secretary    Daniels    Asks    for    Large    Additional 
Appropriations 

Washington,  July  24,  1917. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  transmitted  estimates  to  Congress  calling  for 
$137,366,000  additional  for  the  war  needs  of  the  Navy, 
including  guns,  ammunition,  ordnance  supplies,  im- 
provements of  the  yards  and  docks  and  the  substantial 
enlargement  of  the  naval  gun  factory  in  Washington. 
The  largest  item  is  $105,566,177  for  the  naval  estab- 
lishment which  includes  $12,446,000  for  procuring, 
manufacturing  and  handling  ordnance  material  and  for 
the  armament  of  ships;  $25,000,000  for  procuring, 
manufacturing  and  handling  ammunition  for  vessels; 
$22,000,000  for  batteries  and  outfits  for  naval  vessels, 
patrols,  aircraft,  merchantmen,  etc.;  $30,000,000  for 
reserve  and  miscellaneous  ordnance  supplies  and  $12,- 
000,000  for  repairs,  preservation  and  renewal  of  ma- 
chinery in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering. 

The  sum  of  $5,000,000  is  to  be  spent  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  to  increase  its 
capacity  for  the  production  of  guns,  mounts,  torpedoes, 
mines,  optical  instruments  and  miscellaneous  ordnance 
supplies.  The  necessary  buildings,  craneways,  storage 
and  handling  facilities  will  absorb  the  sum  mentioned, 
while  the  requisite  machinery  will  cost  $2,500,000  ad- 
ditional. 

A  separate  appropriation  of  $23,400,000  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  is  requested 
by  the  Secretary,  the  chief  items  being  as  follows :  For 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  training  camps 
$12,600,000,  for  heavyweight  handling  appliances  at 
navy  yards  $1,650,000,  for  marine  railways  at  navy 
yards  and  stations  $500,000,  and  for  improvements  at 
stations  for  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  $3,950,000. 

w.  L.  c. 

New  Mill  Approaching  Completion 

The  blooming  mill  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Keystone 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  was  started  July  13.  Two 
open-hearth  furnaces  began  operations  May  20  and  21, 
and  a  third  is  now  building.  The  rod  mill  will  be  ready 
to  begin  in  about  four  weeks. 


The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  has  selected  a 
site  for  a  rod  and  wire  mill  to  be  built  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  operations  next  spring. 
Machinery  has  been  ordered.  The  new  mill  will  be 
housed  in  a  building  400  x  125  ft.,  of  brick  and  steel 
construction.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  200,000 
lb.  of  copper  rods  and  85,000  lb.  of  copper  wire,  work- 
ing on  eight-hour  shifts.  The  investment  will  be  about 
$500,000. 


The  American  Locomotive  Co.  has  commenced  the 
dismantling  of  the  Rogers  locomotive  shops,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  will  distribute  the  machinery  and  equipment 
at  its  different  plants.  Equipment  from  the  erecting 
shop  will  be  divided  between  the  local  Cooke  works  and 
the  plant  at  Pittsburgh.  The  tank  shop  machinery 
will  be  placed  at  the  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  works. 
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Opposition  to  Senate  War  Revenue  Bill 

Basis  for  Excess  Profits  Tax  Opposed  by 
Industries  Not  Prosperous  in  191-1-13 — A 
Tax   on  the  Excess   Profits  Tax  Itself 


Washington,  July  24.— A  battle  royal  is  being 
staged  in  the  Senate  over  the  income  and  excess  profits 
tax  features  of  the  war  revenue  bill,  which  will  soon 
be  made  the  "unfinished  business"  and  will  probably  be 
debated  for  at  least  three  weeks.  The  bill  was  formally 
reported  to  the  Senate  July  3  and  subsequently  with- 
drawn for  further  consideration.  It  has  again  been 
reported,  but  without  any  modification  of  the  income 
and  excess  profits  tax  provisions  which  have  drawn  so 
many  protests  from  the  leading  corporations  of  the 
country,  and  prominent  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
chamber  are  preparing  to  insist  that  important  changes 
be  made  in  these  imposts. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  reafl^rmed  the  provision 
of  the  act  of  Sept.  8,  1916,  which  prescribed  that  stock 
dividends  should  be  treated  as  income.  This  was  a 
radical  innovation  when  originally  enacted  and  it  was 
believed  that  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  this  provision  was 
explained  to  Congress  it  would  be  repealed  by  the  new 
law.  Attorneys  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  and  other  corporations  appealed 
to  the  committee  to  amend  the  statute  on  the  grounds 
that  a  stock  dividend  is  not  a  dividend  at  all  and  that  to 
levy  a  tax  thereon  would  be,  in  effect,  to  tax  capital 
and-  a  very  narrow  class  of  capital  at  that.  Cogent 
reasons  were  urged  why  a  stock  dividend  really  is  not 
a  dividend  at  all.  It  gives  the  recipient  no  money  and 
no  income  that  he  can  spend.  It  simply  gives  him  some- 
thing to  represent  his  prior  interest  in  the  surplus  of 
the  corporation.  As  suggested  by  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
speaking  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  if  a  corporation 
having  a  surplus  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  its  capital 
declares  a  stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  a  stockholder 
has  nothing  more  than  he  had  before,  the  only  change  in 
his  situation  being  that  he  has  two  shares  of  stock  to 
represent  what  was  represented  before  the  division  by 
one  share  of  stock.  With  the  same  distribution  of  profits 
he  gets  the  same  income,  but  the  rate  per  share  of  stock 
is  cut  in  half. 

Notwithstanding  the  arguments  urged  by  Mr. 
Cravath  and  others,  the  Finance  Committee  has  decided 
that  stock  dividends  must  be  taxed — a  decision  that  is 
likely  to  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  distribution 
policies  of  dividend-earning  corporations  throughout  the 
country. 

Added  Tax  on  Earnings  Carried  to  Surplus 

An  entirely  new  principle  of  taxation  is  exemplified 
in  a  provision  of  the  bill  added  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee just  before  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  Re- 
ports had  reached  Chairman  Simmons  and  his  colleagues 
that  certain  corporations  were  preparing  to  assist  their 
stockholders  in  evading  the  income  tax  law  by  carrying 
their  earnings  to  surplus  account,  presumably  with  the 
intent  to  impound  them  until  after  the  war  when,  it  is 
probable,  the  income  tax  will  be  materially  reduced. 
To  meet  this  situation,  the  committee  wrote  into  the 
bill  a  new  provision,  imposing  upon  the  net  earnings  of 
all  corporations,  in  addition  to  the  4  per  cent  income 
tax,  a  tax  of  15  per  cent  "upon  the  amount  rt'maining 
undistributed  <!0  days  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
or  fiscal  year."  Realizing  that  this  provision  would 
prove  very  drastic  in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  cor- 
porations, and  particularly  to  those  recjuiring  consider- 
able surplus  for  special  purposes,  the  committee  pro- 
vided that  the  additional  15  per  cent  should  not  apply 
to  (1)  that  portion  of  the  undistributed  profits  used  for 
the  cstabli.siiment  or  maintenance  of  reserves  re<|uired 
by  law;  (2)  that  portion  of  the  undistributed  profits  of 
railroads  used  for  extensions,  renewals  or  betterments; 
or  (■'$)  an  amount  of  the  undistributed  profits  equal  to 


20  per  cent  of  the  net  income  of  corporations  (not  in- 
cluding railroads)  directly  engaged  in  the  production  or 
distribution  of  commodities  or  in  banking,  but  only 
while,  and  to  the  extent  that,  such  exempted  amount  is 
derived  from  such  activities  and  so  employed. 

Why  Surpluses  Must  Be  Large 

The  committee  further  provided  that  the  15  per  cent 
additional  tax  should  apply  "to  the  undistributed  net 
income  received  by  every  taxable  corporation,  joint 
stock  company  or  association  or  insurance  company  in 
the  calendar  year  1917  and  in  each  year  thereafter,  ex- 
cept that,  if  it  has  fixed  its  own  fiscal  year  under  the 
provisions  of  existing  law,  the  foregoing  rate  shall  apply 
to  the  proportion  of  taxable  undistributed  net  income 
returned  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  Dec.  31, 
1917,  which  the  period  between  Jan.  1,  1917,  and  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  whole  of  such  fiscal 
year." 

Protests  against  this  new  provision  have  been  nu- 
merous and  emphatic.  The  charge  that  corporations 
are  accumulating  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
their  stockholders  to  evade  the  income  tax  is  vigorously 
denied.  It  is  asserted  that  the  extraordinary  conditions 
under  which  business  is  now  being  conducted,  with  un- 
precedented fluctuations  in  demand,  in  prices,  and  in 
cost  of  material  and  labor,  require  the  retention  in  the 
treasury  of  comparatively  large  surpluses;  and  there 
is  no  certainty  that  these  accumulations  will  ever  be 
distributed  to  the  stockholders  in  the  form  of  dividends. 
To  tax  them  as  possible  income,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
tended, is  both  unfair  and  illogical. 

A  Tax  on  Excess  Profits  Tax  Itself 

That  the  Finance  Committee  has  blundered  in  fram- 
ing the  section  referred  to  is  contended  by  leading  cor- 
poration lawyers,  who  point  out  that  the  language  of 
the  provision  will  result  not  only  in  a  tax  on  undis- 
tributed surplus,  but  upon  the  excess  profits  tax  im- 
posed by  the  pending  bill.  This  contention,  which  is  of 
interest  to  every  corporation  in  the  country,  is  set  forth 
by  a  Boston  attorney,  whose  letter  has  been  filed  with 
the  Finance  Committee  by  Senator  Weeks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  part  as  follows: 

Under  the  language  above  quoted  a  corporation  must  pay 
a  15  per  cent  tax  upon  the  excess  profits  tax  itself.  This 
could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  this 
Kection.  The  purpose  of  the  section  obviously  is  to  prevent 
wlockholdeis  from  avoiding  an  income  tax  by  leaving  earn- 
ings undistributed  in  the  treasury  of  the  corporation. 

Now.  in  the  aggregate  of  the  previous  year's  income 
undistributed  at  the  end  of  60  days,  you  will  inevitably  find 
not  only  what  might  properly  be  distributed  to  the  stock- 
liolders  as  dividends,  but  also  you  will  find  the  amount  of 
the  excess  profits  tax  imposed  upon  the  previous  year's 
earnings  not  yet  paid,  for  it  cannot  be  paid  until  the  middle 
of  the  year.  The  effect  of  the  section  is,  therefore,  to 
lmi)OHo  the  cxce.ss  profits  tax  and  then  in  addition  to  impose 
a  tax  of  1  5  per  cent  upon  the  excess  profits  tax  itself. 

To  make  tills  situation  concrete,  we  take  the  figures  of  a 
coriwration  with  an  average  earnings  during  1911,  1912  and 
1913  of  $180,000,  and  with  net  earnings  in  the  year  1917 
of  $l,.'iOO,000.  The  excess  profits  tax  under  the  above  con- 
dlfioMH  will  amount  to  $582,870.  Assume  that  the  cor- 
Itonillon  distributes  $500,000  in  dlvidend.-< ;  it  has  been  left 
$1,000,000  upon  which  to  reckon  the  15  per  cent  tax  imposed 
by  the  JanKuiigo  (juoted  above.  It  is  allowed  to  deduct  20 
per  cent  of  lis  nef  Income,  If  utilized  in  its  business,  leaving 
$700,000  HubJ<«U  to  the  tax.  Now,  K)ut  of  this  $700,000  it 
must  pay  hiter  In  the  year  the  excess  profits  tax  of  $582,870, 
leaving  only  $117,130  of  accumulated  profits  tax.  to  which 
(h«  15  per  cent  tax  should  properly  be  applied.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  lunguage  quoted  above  makes  the  15  per  cent 
tax  applicable  to  the  whole  $700,000,  .so  that  the  15  per 
cent  tax  amountB  to  $105,000,  and  takes  all  of  the  balance 
oxcnpt  the  meager  snm  of  $12,130. 

The  corporation  went  further  and  distributed  in  the  form 
of   dividends   all    its   eartiings   except   the   excess   profits   tax 
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and  the  20  per  cent  which  it  ia  allowed  to  retain  in  reserve, 
it  would  have  to  pay  this  additional  15  per  cent  tax  out  of 
the  20  per  cent  which  would  be  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

This  mix-up  comes  from  applying  to  the  excess  profits 
tax  the  same  principle  which  is  applied  in  the  act  to  the 
income  tax  itself.  One  may  argue  properly  enough  that,  in 
figuring  the  income  and  excess  profits  tax  for  any  year,  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  out  of  that  year's  earnings  on  account 
of  the  income  of  the  previous  year  should  not  be  deducted, 
but  there  is  no  sense  in  applying  this  principle  to  this  addi- 
tional 15  per  cent  tax. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  several  Senators  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  this 
form  of  double  taxation,  Chairman  Simmons  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  committee  will  resist  its  elimina- 
tion from  the  measure.  The  section  referred  to  was 
drafted  bj'  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and  during  the 
interval  after  the  bill  was  recommitted  the  Finance 
Committee  discussed  it  at  some  length,  but  decided  not 
to  modify  it,  and  it  remains  intact  in  the  measure  as 
finally  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Opposition  to  Excess  Profits  Tax 

The  radical  change  in  the  basis  for  the  assessment 
of  the  war  excess  profits  tax  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  is  now  being  energetically  opposed  by  cor- 
porations that  have  calculated  the  effect  of  the  change. 
They  find  in  some  cases  that  it  means  a  doubling  or 
even  trebling  of  the  tax  levied  under  the  House  pro- 
vision, which  imposed  a  rate  of  16  per  cent  on  all  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  8  per  cent  plus  $5,000.  The  Finance 
Committee  rejected  the  House  provision  in  toto,  adopt- 
ing in  its  place  the  English  system,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, basing  the  tax  on  the  profits  currently  earned 
as  compared  with  the  average  earnings  during  the  three 
calendar  years  1911,  1912  and  1913,  denominated  in  the 
bill  the  "pre-war  period."  On  the  excess  profits  thus 
determined  the  rates  range  from  12  per  cent  on  profits 
not  exceeding  15  per  cent,  up  to  50  per  cent  on  profits 
which  exceed  250  per  cent. 

Protests  against  this  provision  are  based  upon  sev- 
eral counts.  In  the  first  place,  while  the  bill  provides 
that  if  a  corporation  or  partnership  was  not  in  existence 
during  the  whole  of  the  pre-war  period  the  portion  of 
such  period  during  which  it  was  engaged  in  business 
may  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  tax,  the  measure  does 
not  contemplate  at  all  the  status  of  many  corporations 
which  have  been  organized  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  which  have  done  a  very  large  war  business. 
In  the  second  place,  the  contention  is  made  that  the 
rates  of  tax  to  be  imposed  upon  the  excess  profits  to  be 
determined  as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill  will  impose  far 
heavier  burdens  upon  moderately  successful  corporations 
than  the  rates  as  fixed  by  the  House  measure.  On  this 
account  much  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  stand  out  against 
the  adoption  of  the  English  system  in  conference  if  the 
action  of  the  Finance  Committee  is  indorsed  by  the 
Senate. 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Aiffected 

Perhaps  the  strongest  protest  against  the  adoption 
of  the  English  basis  for  calculating  excess  profits  has 
come  from  corporations  which  suffered  several  years  of 
depression  prior  to  the  war,  especially  in  1912  and  1913 
when  Congress  was  engaged  in  revising  the  tariff  and  in 
enacting  other  legislative  measures  restricting  the  oper- 
ations of  corporations  in  all  lines  of  business.  The  iron 
and  steel  trade  suffered  severely  during  the  pre-war 
period  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  comparatively  high  rate 
of  tax  levied  on  all  earnings  in  1917  in  excess  of  the 
average  of  1911,  1912  and  1913  will  impose  heavy  bur- 
dens on  this  industry  and  on  all  others  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
pre-war  period  be  extended  to  include  the  ten  years 
from  1903  to  1913,  which,  in  the  case  of  certain  in- 
dustries, would  give  a  higher  basis  for  comparison  with 
current  earnings  and  would,  therefore,  result  In  lower 
aggregate  taxes.  The  Finance  Committee  has  not  been 
greatly  impressed  with  these  suggestions,  however,  and, 
being  determined  to  exact  liberal  contributions  from 
corporations  that  have  prospered  during  the  war,  will 
resist  all  efforts  to  change  the  system  adopted. 

w.  L.  c. 
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Tentative    List    of   Papers    to    Be    Read   at   the 
Meeting  in  Boston 

The  tentative  program  for  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Metals,  to  be  held  Sept.  25-28, 
at  Boston,  has  been  issued.  Separate  sessions  will  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  crucibles  and  furnaces,  the 
melting  and  casting  of  nonferrous  metals,  casting  in 
connection  with  munition  making,  the  testing  of  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  metallography.  The  tentative  list 
of  papers  is  as  follows: 

Crucibles   and   Furnaces : 

"The  Crucible  Situation,"  by  Prof.  A.  "V.  Gleininger, 
Bureau   of  Standards,   Pittsburgh. 

"Melting    Yellow    Brass    in    New    Form    of    Induction    Fur- 
nace," by  G.  H.   Clamer,  Ajex  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

"The  Crucible  Situation,"  by  M.  McNaughton,  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

"The  Electric  Furnace  and  Nonferrous  Metals,"  by  Dwight 
D.   Miller,  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development,  New  York. 

"My  Experience  with  Metal  Melting  Furnaces,"  by  W.  H. 
Parry,  National  Meter  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Melting   and    Casting   Nonferrous    Metals : 

"Casting  Bearings  in  Sand  and  Metal  Molds."  by  R.  R. 
Clarke,  Pittsburgh. 

"The  School  End  of  the  Job  in  Training  Foundrymen," 
by  C.  B.  Connelly,  Dean,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technologry, 
Pittsburgh. 

"The  Flux  and  Cleaner  Question  of  Brass,"  by  E.  A. 
Prohman,  S.  Obermayer  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

"Negative  Experiments  on  Waste  Core  Sand,"  by  Dr.  H. 
W.  Gillett,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"Pyrometers — Their  Construction  and  Application,"  by 
John   P.    Goheen,   Brown   Instrument   Co.,   Philadelphia. 

"Surface  Tension  and  Deoxidizing  of  Metals."  by  W.  J. 
Knox,  Metals  Deoxidizing  &  Refining  Co.,  New  York. 

"The  Briquetting  of  Nonferrous  Light  Metal  Scrap,"  by 
A.  L.  Stillman,  General  Briquetting  Co.,  New  York. 

"The  Swelling  of  Zinc  Base  Die  Castings,"  by  H.  M. 
Williams,  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Munitions,    Etc. : 

"The  Present  Status  of  Tin  Fusible  Plug  Manufacture  and 
Properties,"  by  Dr.  George  K.  Burgess,  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington. 

"Stellite,"  by  Elwood  Haynes,  Haynes  Stellite  Works, 
Kokomo,  Ind. 

"Fire  Prevention  in  Large  Industrial  Establishments,"  by 
C.  W.  Johnson,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

"'The  Use  of  Die  Casting  in  Munitions,"  by  Charles  Pack, 
Doehler  Die  Casting  Co.,   Brooklyn. 

"A  Few  Points  on  Alloy  Patents,"  by  William  J.  Rich, 
Patent  Ofllce,  Washington. 

"Shrapnel  Bullets,"  by  Harold  J.  Roast,  the  James  Rob- 
ertson  Co.,   Ltd.,   Montreal. 

"Recent  Industrial  Uses  of  Aluminum,"  by  F.  G.  Shull, 
Aluminum  Co.   of  America,  Boston. 

Testing  Nonferrous  Metals : 

"Some  Comparative  Tests  on  Test  Bars  and  Actual  Cast- 
ings," by  W.  M.  Course,  the  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo. 

"Analysis  of  Babbitts  and  Brasses,"  by  E.  W.  Hagmaier, 
Buffalo. 

"Standard  Test  Bars  of  88-10-2  and  88-8-4,  Being  the 
Result  of  Co-operative  Work  of  Six  Foundries ;  a  New  Series 
of  Tests,"  by  C.   P.   Karr,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington. 

"The  Expansion  Coefficients  of  Alpha  and  Beta  Brass" 
and  "The  Corrosion  of  Manganese  Bronze  Under  Stress,"  by 
Dr.  Paul  D.  Merica,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington. 

"Corrosion  of  Brasses  of  the  Muntz  Metal  Type,"  by  H.  S. 
Rowdon,   Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington. 

"Analysis  of  Cadmium  in  Brass,"  by  Dr.  F.  Schramm, 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington. 

Metallurgy  and   Metallography : 

"The  Electrolytic  Production  of  Antimony,"  by  Prof.  D.  J. 
Demorest,  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

"The  Electrical  Properties  of  Some  High  Resistanoe 
Alloys,"  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Hunter.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  F.  M.  Sebast. 

"The  Amorphous  Theory  in  Metals,"  by  Prof.  Zay  Jeffries, 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  Cleveland. 

"The  Uses  and  Metallurgy  of  Antimony,"  by  K.  C.  Li,  Wah 
Chang  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

"Development  and  Reab.sorption  of  the  Beta  Constituent 
in  Alloys  Which  Are  Normally  of  the  Alpha  Type,"  by  Prof. 
C.  H.  Mathewson,  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy, 
Yale    University,    New    Haven,    Conn.,    and    Philip    Davidson. 
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BUYERS  STILL  WAITING 


Weakness  in  Pig  Iron,  More  in  Scrap 


France  Buys  Plates,  but  Italy's  Orders  Wait  for 
Lack  of  a  Price 

Buyers  of  pig  iron  and  of  all  forms  of  finished 
steel  continue  for  the  most  part  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  market,  and  their  fear  of  what  may  happen  to 
prices  as  the  result  of  Government  action  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  their  willingness  only  lately  to  pay 
any  price  the  producer  might  name. 

It  is  evident  that  finished  steel  in  the  hands  of 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  is  of  fair  proportions, 
and  the  latter  in  particular  are  disposed  to  work 
down  their  stocks  in  the  interval  of  waiting. 

Meanwhile  the  Government's  cost  inquiry  goes 
on,  with  evidence  that  the  problem  of  determining  a 
representative  cost  of  any  form  of  finished  steel  is 
found  to  be  more  complicated  than  was  counted  on 
at  the  outset. 

The  summary  ending  of  the  shipbuilding  con- 
troversy means  an  early  and  sharp  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment demand  upon  plate  and  structural  mills  and 
the  Steel  Corporation's  formation  of  a  shipbuilding 
subsidiary  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  3,- 
000,000  tons  of  steel  vessel  capacity  to  be  built  in 
the  coming  year  will  take  about  1,000,000  tons  of 
plates,  or  about  50  per  cent  of  what  the  ship  plate 
mills  can  produce.  In  no  other  line  will  so  large  a 
part  of  the  total  output  be  taken  by  the  Government, 
in  spite  of  some  loose  statements  from  Washington 
as  to  the  "Government  requiring  the  entire  maxi- 
mum output  of  the  mills  for  some  time  to  come." 

There  is  some  comment  on  the  slowness  of  speci- 
fications on  Government  .steel  which  manufacturers 
were  officially  told  several  weeks  ago  must  be  put 
through  at  once,  one  such  lot  being  40,000  tons  of 
rails  for  the  Government's  use  abroad.  No  order 
for  these  has  been  received. 

For  Italy  an  inquiry  for  10,000  tons  of  plates 
and  a  considerable  tonnage  of  wire  and  other  prod- 
ucts has  come  through  Washington,  but  no  mill  was 
found  willing  to  take  the  business  with  the  attached 
stipulation  that  the  price  would  be  fixed  later  by 
the  United  States  Government.  This  is  the  first 
teat  of  the  attitude  of  the  steel  makers  on  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Government  and  its  Allies  come  in 
on  the  same  basis. 

On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  buying  for 
France  through  the  old  channels,  the  French  Mis- 
sion through  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co,  having  al- 
ready placed  25,000  tons  of  plates,  out  of  a  total  of 
50,000  tons,  for  naval  vessels  and  canal  and  river 
barges,  deliveries  to  V)e  made  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober at  the  Washington  Government's  spwial  re- 
quest. For  hull  steel  fk*.  was  paid  and  for  bftiler 
plates  9c. 

Japan's  requirements  in  ship  steel  are  a  matter 
of  negotiations  between  the  two  Governments,  but 
for  the  present  the  needs  of  this  country  and  of 


France  and  Russia  are  having  precedence,  with  par- 
ticular urgency  for  steel  for  the  500  Russian  loco- 
motives. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  and 
steel  products  for  export,  including  machinery,  are 
now  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  or  in  transit 
to  shipping  ports.  With  such  congestion  and  the 
delays  in  export  licenses,  there  has  been  some  re- 
selling of  pig  iron  and  of  products  rolled  for  ex- 
port. 

It  is  understood  that  the  French  Government 
has  been  willing  to  have  deliveries  on  its  shell 
steel  held  up  and  precedence  given  to  rails  and  track 
supplies  of  which  a  large  tonnage  will  go  forward 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  its  railroad  system  under 
the  direction  of  an  American  expedition  of  1000 
men. 

The  expected  taking  up  of  a  large  part  of  the 
capacity  of  leading  fabricating  companies  with  ship 
work  offsets  the  effect  of  high  building  costs  on  the 
structural  trade.  The  present  price  of  structural 
steel  erected  is  around  $150  per  ton,  as  against  $50 
three  years  ago. 

The  production  of  enough  tin  plate  to  take  care 
of  the  packing  of  perishable  foods  is  now  assured. 
Mills  are  still  declining  offers  of  export  trade  at  at- 
tractive prices.  Recent  sales  from  stock  have  been 
at  $13  per  base  box. 

Dullness  and  in  some  districts  evidences  of 
weakening  have  been  the  pig  iron  market's  response 
to  the  discussion  of  Governm.ent  regulation.  It  is 
recognized  that  for  the  present  actual  Government 
regulation  of  the  general  market  has  been  averted, 
but  the  moral  effect  of  low  prices  to  the  Government 
on  large  quantities  of  finished  materials  is  a  matter 
of  wide  concern  in  view  of  the  extreme  advances 
in  pig  iron.  At  Pittsburgh  on  some  resales  of  Bes- 
semer iron  as  low  as  $53,  Valley,  was  done,  and 
basic  iron  is  nominally  $52.  In  Northern  Ohio  some 
sellers  have  put  a  limit  of  $55  on  No.  2  foundry  iron 
as  against  $57  and  $58  recently  asked.  Southern 
iron  resales  have  shown  a  range  of  $45  to  $48,  but 
business  has  been  very  much  restricted. 

Old  material,  always  sensitive  to  changes  in  sen- 
timent, has  steadily  declined  since  the  markets  for 
new  steel  halted.  For  a  time  covering  of  dealers' 
short  sales  regulated  the  downward  movement,  but 
in  the  past  week  such  helps  have  been  absent.  In 
Northern  Ohio  heavy  melting  steel  has  fallen  $6  in 
the  week,  as  low  as  $30  being  reported. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  July  24. 
The  opinion  is  very  general  in  this  district  that 
the  crest  in  prices  has  been  reached,  and  on  some  lines, 
notably  pig  iron,  scmi-finished  steel  and  several  finished 
products,  on  which  prices  went  unduly  high,  there  may 
come  a  decided  decline.  It  is  recognized  that  prices  on 
pig  iron  are  too  high,  but  this  is  probably  true  of  any 
article  that  could  be  named  in  either  iron  or  steel. 
There  is  almost  an  utter  lack  of  new  buying  in  pig 
iron  and  steel  products,  the  entire  trade  holding  off 
until  it  is  known  what  the  Government  will  do  in  the 
matter  of  fixing  prices.  As  stated  before,  the  trade 
here  cannot  figure  out  how  the  Government  can  fix 
prices  on  pig  iron  and  steel  products  sold  to  domestic 
conHumcrs  and  be  fair  to  all  concerned.     In  the  case  of 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Eiarly  Delivery 


.     ,  July  25,  July  18 

Pig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton:  1917.  1917. 

No.  2  X,  Philadelphia $53.00  $54.50 

No.  2,  Valley  furnace....  53.00  55.00 

No.   2   Southern,   Cin'ti.  .  .  49.90  49.90 

No.    2,    Birmingham,    Ala.  47.00  47.00 

No.  2,  furnace,  Chicago*.  55.00  55.00 

Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa.  .  50.00  50.00 

Basic,  Valley  furnace.  ..  .  52.00  53.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh....  55.95  57.95 

Malleable  Bess.,   Ch'go*..  55.00  55.00 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh..  ^6.95  47.95 

L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago.  .  58.00  58.00 


Rails,  Billets,  etc.,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill     38.00  38.00 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill     40.00  40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh.    100.00  100.00 

O.-h.  billets,   Pittsburgh..    100.00  100.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars,   P'gh.  .  .    105.00  105.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh   125.00  125.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 110.00  110.00 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  .      95.00  95.00 


June  27, 
1917. 

150.75 
53.00 
47.90 
45.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.95 
55.00 
47.95 
57.00 


38.00 
40.00 
100.00 
100.00 
105.00 
125.00 
110.00 
95.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Iron   bars,   Philadelphia.  . 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh .... 

Iron    bars,   Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 
Steel  bars.  New  York.  .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Tank  plates,  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.  . 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh. 
Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh.  . 


Cents. 
4.659 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 

10.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.25 


Cents. 
4.659 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 

10.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.25 


Cents. 
4.659 
4.75 
4.10 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 
9.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.25 


July  26 
19J6. 

$19.75 
18.25 
16.90 
14.00 
19.00 
19.00 
18.00 
21.95 
19.50 
18.70 
19.75 


33.00 
35.00 
42.00 
45.00 
45.00 
69.00 
45.00 
55.00 


Cents. 
2.659 
2.50 
2.35 
2.50 
2.669 
3.50 
3.669 
2.50 
2.669 
2.35 
2.45 
2.75 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


ou     i      XT   -1          J  -.ir-  July  25,  July  18,  June  27,  July  26, 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1917.  1917.  1917.  1916. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :    Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh  8.50  8.50  8.00  2.90 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh  10.00  10.00  9.75  4.25 

Wire    iiails,    Pittsburgh..  4.00  4.00  4.00  2.50 

Cut   nails,    Pittsburgh 4.65  4.65  4.65  2.60 

Pence   wire,   base,    P'gh..  3.95  3.95  3.95  2.45 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  P'gh...  4.85  4.85  4.85  3.35 

Old  Material,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron  rails,   Chicago $il.50  $44.00  $49.00     $18.50 

Iron  rails,   Philadelphia.  .  45.00  45.00  52.00  20.00 

Carwheels,  Chicago 32.00  35.00  43.00  12.00 

Carwheels,    Philadelphia..  35.00  35.00  35.00  15.50 

Heavy   steel   scrap,   P'gh.  36.00  38.00  45.00  16.25 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Phila  32.00  32.00  39.00  15.00 

Heavy    steel   scrap,   Ch'go  30.00  32.00  39.00  15.25 

No.   1   cast,   Pittsburgh.  .  .  32.00  32.00  38.00  15.00 

No.    1   cast,   Philadelphia.  35.00  35.00  39.00  16.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go(net  ton)  28.50  28.50  32.00  11.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 48.00  48.00  57.00  19.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  35.00  37.00  44.00  15.25 

Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  . 

Furnace   coke,    prompt...  $11.00  $11.00  $13.00  $2.75 

Furnace   coke,    future....  10.00  10.00  9.50  2.50 

Foundry  coke,   prompt...  13.00  12.00  14.00  3.25 

Foundry  coke,  future....  10.00  10.00  10.00  3.50 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake   copper.    New   York.  26.00  26.50  32.50  25.25 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.   Y.  26.00  26.50  32.50  25.00 

Spelter,  St.  Louis 8.50  8.62%      9.12%  10.25 

Spelter,    New   York 8.75  8.87y2      9.37%  10.50 

Lead,    St.    Louis 10.25  10.37^/2    11.50  6.00 

Lead,    New   York 10.25  10.50  11.70  6.20 

Tin.    New    York 62.50  62.50  62.00  38.00 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  15.00  16.00  19.00  13.50 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $12.00  $12.00  $12.00  $6.00 


merchant  blast  furnaces  that  buy  their  ore,  coke  and 
limestone,  the  Government  might  fix  a  price  on  pig 
iron  that  would  be  below  cost  of  such  furnaces,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  steel  works  furnaces  that  own  and 
mine  all  their  own  raw  materials  might  have  a  cost 
that  would  be  considerably  below  the  price  fixed  by  the 
Government.  Bessemer  pig  iron  has  declined  at  least 
$2  per  ton,  some  resale  Bessemer  iron  having  touched 
$53,  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is  not  believed  any  more  could 
be  had  at  this  price.  It  is  certain  the  market  on 
Bessemer  to-day  is  not  above  $55,  but  there  is  not 
enough  doing  to  establish  a  price.  Basic  and  foundry 
are  holding  fairly  steady  in  the  absence  of  sales. 
Southern  No.  2  foundry  has  sold  in  competition  with 
Valley  furnace  at  $51.55  delivered.  New  demand  for 
finished  steel  products  has  almost  stopped,  consumers 
not  taking  a  pound  of  anything  they  can  avoid.  Prices 
on  coke  are  again  lower,  best  grades  selling  to-day  at 
$10  at  furnace,  while  all  grades  of  scrap  have  again 
declined  from  $1  to  $2  per  ton. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  pig-iron  market  is  extremely 
dull  and  prices  on  all  grades  are  weak.  There  have 
been  resales  of  Bessemer  iron  at  as  low  as  $53  and  $54, 
but  most  of  it  has  brought  $55,  Valley  furnace.  There 
is  no  new  demand  for  either  Bessemer  or  basic,  but 
prices  on  basic  are  ruling  fairly  steady.  Foundry  iron 
is  also  weaker,  and  is  being  offered  from  $53  up  to  $55 
at  Valley  furnace.  Furnaces  are  still  strong  in  their 
ideas  as  to  prices,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
could  sell  Bessemer  iron  to-day  at  $55,  although  some 
sellers  are  still  quoting  $57.  In  the  absence  of  sales, 
basic  iron  is  nominally  $52,  and  No.  2  foundry  $53  to 
$55.  The  pig-iron  market  will  no  doubt  remain  very 
dull,  with  prices  weak,  until  something  definite  comes 
from  the  Government  as  to  its  position  in  fixing  prices. 
We  note  sales  of  Bessemer  in  the  past  week  of  5000  to 
6000  tons  at  $54  to  $55  at  furnace. 

We  quote  Bessemer  Iron  at  $55  ;  basic,  $52  ;  malleable 
Bessemer,   $53  ;    No.    2   foundry,    $53    to   $55,   and   gray  forge. 


$46  to  $47,  all  f.o.b.  at  Valley  furnace  for  delivery  this  year. 
The  freight  rate  from  Valley  furnaces  on  pig  iron  to  the 
Cleveland   and   Pittsburgh  districts  is  95c.   per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — The  local  steel  market  is 
extremely  dull  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  sales  of  billets 
or  sheet  bars  in  the  last  week.  Consumers  are  getting 
fairly  good  deliveries  on  contracts,  but  no  consumer  will 
buy  steel  unless  forced  to  do  so,  under  present  con- 
ditions. It  should  be  remembered  that  while  soft  Bes- 
semer and  open-hearth. billets  are  quoted  at  $95  to  $100 
and  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at  $105, 
probably  50  per  cent  of  shipments  of  sheet  bars  to  tin- 
plate  mills  are  going  in  at  $50  or  less.  It  would  simply 
be  impossible  for  tin-plate  mills  to  pay  anything  like 
$100  for  bars  and  sell  their  tin  plate  at  $7.50  per  box, 
which  was  the  price  fixed  some  months  ago  for  delivery 
over  last  half  of  this  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  output 
of  the  tin-plate  mills  is  being  shipped  on  the  contracts 
taken  at  this  price.  In  conditions  like  those  ruling  at 
present,  quoted  prices  on  semi-finished  steel  are  largely 
nominal. 

We  now  quote  .soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets  at 
$95  to  $100  and  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at 
$105  to  $110,  maker's  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  We 
quote  forging  billets  at  $125  to  $135  per  ton  for  ordinary 
sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  maker's  mill. 

Steel  Rails. — The  new  demand  for  light  rails  is  re- 
ported active,  and  the  mills  rolling  new  light  rails  from 
billets  and  also  the  rerolling  rail  mills  are  pretty  well 
sold  up  over  the  remainder  of  this  year.  Any  mills  that 
can  furnish  either  new  or  rerolled  light  rails  can  get 
premiums  of  $5  to  $10  per  ton  over  what  are  regarded 
as  regular  prices.  No  orders  are  being  placed  for  stand- 
ard sections.  Prices  on  new  light  rails  and  standard 
sections  are  given  on  page  219. 

Ferromanganese. — The  new  demand  is  very  dull,  in- 
dicating that  consumers  are  well  covered  ahead  on  ferro- 
manganese and  are  getting  prompt  deliveries.  For  de- 
livery over  last  half  of  this  year,  we  quote  80  per  cent 
ferromanganese  at  $350  to  $375  and  for  first  half  of 
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next  year  $250  to  $325,  f.o.b.  cars,  maker's  furnaces. 
We  quote  18  to  20  per  cent  spiegeleisn  at  $80  to  $85 
per  gross  ton  at  furnace.  New  demand  for  Bessemer 
ferrosilicon  and  silvery  iron  is  quiet,  consumers  being 
well  covered  over  the  remainder  of  this  year.  We  note 
a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  10  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon 
at  the  reported  price  of  $95  at  maker's  furnace  for  de- 
livery over  the  remainder  of  this  year. 


x»  per  cent  ^>iio,  j.t>  per  cent  $izo,  ana  ib  per  cent  ^iao.  we 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $84  to  $89,  8  per  cent 
$85  to  $90,  9  per  cent  $86  to  $91,  10  per  cent  $87  to  $92,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $88  to  $93.  All  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace. 
Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these 
furnaces  having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton  for 


lurnaces  navmg  a  unirorm  treignt  i 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 


Plates, — New  inquiry  on  plates  has  quieted  down. 
Consumers  who  can  are  holding  off  until  it  is  known 
what  prices  on  plates  the  Government  is  going  to  fix  on 
its  purchases.  At  the  same  time,  mills  that  can  make 
fairly  prompt  deliveries  can  get  10c.  or  more  for  i/4-in. 
and  heavier  sheared  plates  at  mill.  A  few  steel  car 
orders  came  out  in  the  past  week.  The  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.,  which  recently  placed  an  order  with  the 
Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  1500  70-ton 
steel  gondola  cars,  needs  these  cars  for  quicker  move- 
ment of  coke  to  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  The  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  will  build  250  steel 
gondolas  for  the  Phelps-Dodge  Co.  The  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  50  coke  and  50  steel 
gondolas.  It  is  believed  that  within  a  very  short  time 
the  Government  will  announce  the  prices  it  will  pay 
for  plates,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done  there  may  be  a 
readjustment  to  a  lower  basis  in  prices  on  plates 
charged  by  the  mills  to  domestic  consumers.  We  quote 
%-in.  and  heavier  sheared  plates  for  delivery  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year  at  9c.  to  10c.  at  mill,  but  small 
lots  from  warehouses  bring  12c.  to  13c.  and  higher. 

Structural  Material. — Very  little  new  business  is  be- 
ing placed  and  inquiry  is  light.  Local  fabricators  say 
they  are  well  filled  up  over  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  are  not  very  anxious  to  take  on  much  new  busi- 
ness from  the  domestic  trade,  as  they  feel  sure  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  calling  on  them  before  long  for  con- 
siderable tonnage.  The  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  has 
taken  about  2200  tons  of  Government  work  at  Saint 
Julian  Court,  Fla.,  and  a  magazine  and  shell  building 
at  Hingham,  Mass.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  is  taking 
a  good  deal  of  Government  work,  mostly  in  the  East. 
Prices  on  structural  steel  are  given  on  page  219. 

Sheets. — Fairly  heavy  direct  orders  for  sheets  are 
being  placed  by  the  Government,  and  also  indirect  orders 
by  manufacturers  for  making  goods  of  various  kinds 
for  Government  use  in  cantonments  and  other  pur- 
poses. One  inquiry  is  referred  to  as  being  in  the  market 
for  16,000  tons  of  sheets  for  camp  stoves,  but  this  quan- 
tity is  thought  to  be  too  large.  So  far,  the  sheet  mills 
have  furnished  to  the  Government  all  the  sheets  it  asked 
for  within  the  time  specified  and  in  a  few  cases  even 
more  promptly.  Should  the  Government  fix  prices  on 
steel  it  intends  to  buy,  it  is  not  believed  the  prices  will 
be  much,  if  any,  below  what  the  Government  has  been 
paying  for  sheets  for  some  time,  these  prices,  as  noted 
last  week,  being  f;.25c.  for  blue  annealed;  6.50c.  for 
Bessemer  black,  and  8.50c.  for  galvanized,  all  No.  28 
gage.  Sheet  mills  report  deliveries  of  steel  are  better, 
while  the  output  of  sheets  is  larger  and  would  be  still 
heavier,  were  it  not  for  the  shortage  of  labor,  which  is 
getting  more  serious.  Sheet  mill  labor  is  now  being 
paid  the  highest  wage  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
sheet  business,  rollers  making  $20  per  day,  and  more. 
The  output  of  sheets  of  all  grades  is  pretty  well  sold 
up  for  the  remainder  of  this  year.  Mill  prices  for 
carloads  and  larger  lots  to  the  domestic  trade  are 
given  on  page  219. 

Tin  Plate. — The  export  demand  is  heavy.  Italy  has 
one  inquiry  out  for  15,000  boxes,  and  another  for  10,000. 
One  tin  plate  mill  was  recently  offered  14,000  boxes 
for  export  business,  that  would  have  netted  close  to 
$17.50  per  base  box,  at  mill,  but  had  to  turn  it  down. 
Meat  packers  this  year  will  take  possibly  double  the 
quantity    of    tin    plate    used    last    year.     One    leading 


packer,  who  three  years  ago  used  150,000  boxes  of  tin 
plate,  expects  to  use  this  year  about  425,000  boxes. 
The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  now  operating 
six  of  its  10  double  hot  tin  mills  in  its  Shenango  works 
at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  expects  to  have  all  the  mills 
operating  in  August.  It  is  also  operating  some  of  the 
double  hot  tin  mills  being  added  to  its  Farrell  works 
at  Farrell,  Pa.  The  output  of  enough  bright  plate  this 
year  for  packing  perishable  foods  is  assured,  and  pack- 
ers of  non-perishable  foods  are  now  receiving  almost 
their  requirements.  The  new  demand  for  tin  plate  will 
no  doubt  be  heavy  during  the  war  and  it  is  expected 
that  after  the  war  a  good  part  of  the  tin  plate  needed 
by  England,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  will  come  from 
the  United  States,  as  those  countries  will  not  be 
able  for  some  years  to  make  enough  to  supply  their 
needs.  For  this  reason  it  is  figured  that  the  American 
tin  plate  trade  for  some  years  to  come  will  be  very 
heavy  in  England.  One  mill  sold  1500  boxes  recently 
for  shipment  from  stock  at  $13  per  base  box.  We  quote 
primes  from  stock  at  $11  to  $13  per  base  box,  depend- 
ing on  size  and  quantity  wanted. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  new  demand  is  dull, 
most  consumers  being  covered  by  contracts,  and  any 
users  that  have  to  buy  will  purchase  only  what  they 
absolutely  need  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  action  the  Government  will  take  concerning  prices. 
Specifications  against  contracts  are  reported  active, 
and  the  output  of  iron  and  steel  bars  for  this  year  is 
pretty  well  sold  up.  The  new  demand  for  reinforcing 
bars  is  heavier  than  for  some  months.  It  is  believed 
that  prices  on  iron  and  steel  bars  have  about  reached 
the  high  point.  These  are  given  in  carloads  and  larger 
lots  to  regular  domestic  customers  on  page  219. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — There  is  very  little  new  buying, 
and  what  is  being  done  is  only  in  small  lots.  Prices 
on  steel  hoops  range  from  51/2  to  6  cents  to  regular 
customers,  but  sales  have  been  made  as  high  as  7 
cents.  Steel  bands  range  from  5c.  to  6c.,  but  sales  of 
small  lots  for  fairly  prompt  shipment  have  been  made 
at  as  high  as  6y2C.  to  7c. 

Muck  Bar. — There  is  no  inquiry  in  this  market,  but 
high-grade  muck  bar,  made  from  all  pig  iron,  would 
bring  very  close  to  $100  per  gross  ton,  at  mill. 

Wire  Rods, — The  export  demand  is  still  very  heavy, 
and  orders  for  rods  for  export  to  Japan  and  South 
America,  and  also  to  Canada,  have  been  booked  re- 
cently by  several  local  mills.  There  have  been  recent 
domestic  sales  of  soft,  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods 
at  $95  to  $100,  and  also  high  carbon  rods  at  prices 
ranging  from  $110  to  $120,  maker's  mill.  Prices  on 
rods  are  given  in  detail  on  page  219. 

Wire  Products. — So  far  as  known,  none  of  the  in- 
dependent makers  of  wire  and  wire  nails  has  indicated 
that  he  will  reduce  prices  in  order  to  protect  jobbers 
against  the  lower  prices  on  wire  and  wire  nails  being 
quoted  by  the  leading  interest,  which  are  $3.25  for  nails, 
and  $3.25  for  bright  basic  wire,  or  $16  per  ton  under 
what  the  independent  mills  are  quoting.  It  is  said  that 
some  jobbers  who  get  a  part  of  their  requirements 
of  wire  and  wire  nails  from  the  leading  interest  have 
agreed  to  sell  the  same  percentage  to  their  trade  at 
prices  suggested  by  the  leading  interest,  which  are 
$3.70  for  nails  and  $3.75  for  bright  basic  wire.  In  other 
words,  if  a  jobber  is  getting  25  per  cent  of  his  needs 
from  the  leading  interest,  he  will  sell  that  percentage 
at  the  price  named  above.  Orders  for  wire  nails  are 
being  placed  at  $4  and  for  bright  basic  wire  at  $4.05, 
hut  the  new  demand  is  dull.  The  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.  has  entered  orders  from  its  regular  trade 
for  wire  nails  at  $3.20  per  keg  and  bright  basic  wire 
at  $3.25  per  100  pounds,  but  will  make  no  promise  of 
definite  delivery.  Prices  quoted  on  wire  and  wire  nails 
l)y  independent  mills,  some  of  which  can  ship  out 
fairly  promptly,  are  given  on  page  219. 

Shafting. — The  new  demand  is  quiet.  This  being 
true  also  of  nearly  all  lines  of  finished  steel,  but  con- 
sumers of  shafting  are  well  covered  for  the  year,  and 
specifications  arc  fairly  heavy.  On  the  smaller  sizes, 
some  makers  can  ship  out  in  eight  to  10  weeks  from 
date  of  order,  but  on  the  larger  sizes  not  for  three 
to   four  months.     Discounts   on   shafting  remaining  at 
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10  to  5  per  cent  off,  depending  on  quantity,  and  whether 
the  buyer  is  a  regular  customer. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — An  inquiry  is 
in  the  market  from  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  Co.  for 
1500  kegs  of  spikes  for  delivery  over  the  first  half 
of  next  year.  The  new  demand  is  dull  and  railroads  are 
not  specifying  freely  against  contracts  for  spikes 
placed  some  time  ago.  It  is  believed  that  prices  on 
both  spikes  and  track  bolts  have  probably  reached  the 
limit.     These  are  given  on  page  219. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — A  meeting  of  cold  rolled 
strip  steel  manufacturers  was  held  in  Atlantic  City 
last  week,  in  which  trade  conditions  were  discussed.  It 
developed  that  the  new  demand  was  only  fairly  heavy, 
most  consumers  being  covered  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  policy  is  still  in  force  on  insisting  that 
specifications  for  50  per  cent  must  accompany  new 
orders  and  the  other  50  per  cent  be  received  within  60 
days.  The  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Weirton, 
West  Virginia,  is  doubling  its  capacity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cold  rolled  strip  steel  and  before  long  will  be 
able  to  turn  out  about  6000  tons  per  month. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on 
small  current  orders,  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c. 
at  mill.  Terms  are  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for 
cash  in  10  days  when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb. 
or  more. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — As  is  the  case  on  all  other  lines 
of  finished  steel,  the  new  demand  for  nuts  and  bolts 
has  fallen  off,  but  makers  have  enough  business  on  their 
books  to  carry  them  pretty  well  over  the  remainder  of 
this  year.  It  is  believed  prices  on  nuts-  and  bolts  have 
reached  the  top,  and  the  new  demand  for  some  time 
is  likely  to  be  small,  and  only  for  actual  needs.  Ship- 
ments are  fairly  heavy,  but  the  shortage  in  labor  and 
steel  is  keeping  down  output  to  some  extent.  Discounts 
adopted  on  April  12  last,  which  give  prices  to  the  large 
trade  in  car  loads,  over  which  advances  are  charged 
for  small  lots,  are  given  on  page  219. 

Rivets. — The  new  demand  has  fallen  off  a  good  deal, 
but  makers  have  their  output  pretty  well  sold  up  for 
remainder  of  this  year.  Specifications  against  contracts 
are  heavy,  and  it  is  said  some  fairly  large  orders  have 
lately  been  placed  by  the  Government. 

Prices  on  structural  rivets  for  delivery  up  to  Oct.  1  only 
are  $5.25  per  100  lb.,  base,  and  on  cone  head  boiler  rivets 
$5.35  base,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Terms  are  30  days 
net,  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Wrought  Pipe. — It  developed  that  the  recent  order 
for  6-in.  steel  placed  by  the  Tubular  Committee  for  the 
Government  was  for  640,000  ft.  instead  of  400,000  ft. 
and  the  committee  has  also  placed  138,000  ft.  of  4-in. 
steel  pipe,  all  to  be  used  for  building  water  lines  for 
cantonments  and  National  Guard  encampments.  Sev- 
eral of  the  larger  mills  are  not  quoting  on  new  busi- 
ness, except  to  regular  customers,  and  for  such  deliver- 
ies as  they  can  make.  Requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  pipe  are  expected  to  be  very  heavy  and  the 
mills  are  conserving  as  much  of  their  future  output  as 
they  can  to  meet  this  demand.  On  lapweld  pipe,  mills 
are  well  sold  up  for  this  year,  but  on  butt  weld  pipe 
can  make  deliveries  in  10  to  12  weeks.  Discounts  on 
steel  pipe,  as  adopted  May  1,  and  on  iron  pipe,  as  adopt- 
ed July  1,  are  given  on  page  219. 

Boiler  Tubes. — It  is  said  the  Government  is  taking 
at  present  at  least  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  output  of 
iron  and  steel  tubes,  and  that  it  will  take  a  larger  per- 
centage when  work  has  been  started  on  projects  now 
under  way.  For  many  months,  the  National  Tube  Co. 
and  other  makers  of  tubes  have  been  furnishing  millions 
of  feet  to  the  Government,  and  the  quantities  to  be  fur- 
nished in  the  future  are  certain  to  be  larger.  Nominal 
discounts  on  iron  and  steel  tubes  as  adopted  Nov.  1, 
1916,  but  which  give  prices  very  much  below  what  are 
actually  ruling,  are  given  on  page  219. 

Old  Material. — Reports  received  here  indicate  that 
prices  on  scrap  at  other  important  consuming  centers 
are  relatively  lower  than  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  It 
is  true  prices  here  have  declined  from  the  high  values 
of  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  but  not  to  the  extent  they 


have  at  other  places.  Dealers  here  will  not  sell  short, 
even  at  the  lower  prices  now  ruling,  nor  will  they  go 
long  on  scrap  at  present  prices,  feeling  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  possibly  take  hold  and  regulate  prices. 
However,  scrap  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  it  is  not  be- 
lieved it  is  feasible  for  the  Government  to  regulate 
prices,  as  it  proposes  to  do  on  pig  iron  and  some  forms 
of  steel.  It  often  happens  that  one  important  scrap 
center  is  active  and  prices  ruling  firm,  whiie  at  other 
places  the  market  may  be  dull,  and  prices  weak  from 
purely  local  causes.  Whatever  may  be  done  by'  the 
Government  in  the  direction  of  regulating  prices  on 
scrap,  the  fact  remains  that  the  local  market  is  dull, 
there  being  very  little  new  buying,  but  prices  in  the 
past  week  have  held  fairly  steady,  having  gone  off 
only  $1  to  $2  per  ton.  About  the  middle  of  last  week 
there  were  sales  of  1250  tons  of  heavy  steel  scrap 
at  $38  per  gross  ton,  delivered  to  consumers'  mills,  500 
tons  of  low  phosphorus  scrap  at  about  $48,  and  1000 
tons  or  more  of  hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap  at 
$32  per  gross  ton,  delivered.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  as  high  as  the  above  prices  could  be  obtained 
to-day.  Large  consumers  are  not  buying,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  scrap  in  the  hands  of  small  dealers  who 
desire  to  get  rid  of  it  is  getting  larger,  and  this  may 
further  depress  prices.  Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in 
Pittsburgh  and  other  consuming  points  that  take  Pitts- 
burgh freight  rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,   Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $36.00  to  $38.00 

No.    1   foundry  cast    32.00  to  33.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,    Pa 43.00  to  44.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  . .  .  30.00  to  31.00 
Bundled   sheet  scrap,   sides  and   ends, 
f.o.b.     consumer's     mill,     Pittsburgh 

district     24.00  to  25.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

No.   1  railroad  malleable  stock 30.00  to  31.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 19.00  to  20.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 48.00  to  50.00 

Iron  car  axles    50.00  to  52.00 

Steel  car   axles    50.00  to  52.00 

Locomotive    axles,    steel    60.00  to  62.00 

No.   1  busheling  scrap    28.00  to  29.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    22.00  to  23.00 

Cast  iron  wheels   34.00  to  35.00 

Rolled   steel   wheels    44.00  to  45.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends   44.00  to  45.00 

Cast  iron  borings    22.00  to  23.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought  scrap   40.00  to  41.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings    27.00  to  28.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 27.00  to  28.00 

•Shipping  point. 

Coke. — The  placement  of  cars  in  the  coke  regions 
last  week  was  about  90  per  cent,  but  the  loading  and 
shipping  were  only  about  70  per  cent  of  cars  fur- 
nished. Due  to  a  full  car  supply,  and  also  because  of 
the  fact  that  operations  at  some  blast  furnaces  are 
slowing  down  on  account  of  the  hot  weather,  the  de- 
mand for  prompt  furnace  coke  has  fallen  off  to  some 
extent,  but  is  still  fairly  active.  Labor  conditions  in 
the  coke  regions  are  bad,  there  having  been  strikes  the 
last  week  in  the  Westmoreland  and  Irwin  fields,  Ihe 
miners  and  coke  workers  demanding  that  their  unions 
be  recognized,  but  this  was  refused  by  the  operators. 
In  the  hot  weather,  coke  workers,  especially  drawers, 
whose  work  is  very  hot,  usually  lay  off  and  try  to  find 
cooler  work.  This  has  cut  down  the  labor  supply,  and 
in  addition  coke  workers  are  making  so  much  money 
at  present  that  most  of  them  want  to  work  only  about 
four  days  per  week.  Usually  for  a  day  or  two  after 
pay-day,  more  than  half  the  coke  workers  fail  to  report 
for  duty.  Prices  on  high  grade  prompt  blast  furnace 
coke  have  further  declined,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  this  week  there  were  sales  of  100  to  125  cars  of  best 
grade  blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at  $10  per 
net  ton  at  oven.  Prompt  72-hour  foundry  coke  of  best 
grades  is  selling  at  about  $13  per  net  ton  at  oven  for 
prompt  shipment.  Nothing  is  being  done  in  either 
furnace  or  foundry  coke  on  contracts,  as  coke  pro- 
ducers still  feel  that  the  Government  may  step  in  and 
regulate  prices  of  coke,  and  also  of  coal.  We  quote 
best  grades  of  prompt  furnace  coke  at  $11  and  72-hour 
foundry  at  $13  per  net  ton  at  oven.  The  Connellsville 
Courier  gives  the  output  of  coke  in  the  upper  and 
lower  Connellsville  regions  for  the  week  ending  July 
14  as  345,519  tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  week 
of   301    tons. 
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Chicago 

Chicago,  July  23. 
The  lull  in  buying  is  pronounced,  and  its  effect  has 
been  felt  by  the  banks.  They  expect  the  tide  to  turn 
with  a  rush  with  the  harvesting  of  the  crops.  The 
iron  and  steel  trade,  nevertheless,  is  showing  a  decided 
feeling  of  optimism  which  was  not  in  evidence  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  The  change  in  mental  attitude  undoubt- 
edly is  due  to  more  numerous  Government  orders  in 
this  territory,  a  belief  that  amicable  understanding  and 
not  statute  will  determine  the  prices  which  private 
consumers  will  pay,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  require- 
ment of  export  licenses  has  not  interfered  to  any  great 
extent  with  foreign  business.  The  Government  order 
for  thousands  of  automobile  trucks  has  already  re- 
sulted in  business  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  manufacturers  of  steel  castings.  Local 
mills  have  received  orders  for  ship  plates  for  the  Mare 
Island  and  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yards,  the  latter  yard 
also  requiring  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  but  only  a 
few  hundred  tons.  The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  enlarge- 
ments are  taking  bars,  rails  and  other  materials.  It  is 
understood  that  considerable  Government  business  is 
being  placed,  with  the  understanding  that  the  prices 
governing  transactions  will  be  fixed  later.  Pig  iron, 
though  quiet,  shows  no  declines.  Southern  makers  of 
iron  are  having  their  troubles  over  the  short  supply  of 
coke,  of  labor  and  of  cars.  Nearly  every  item  in  the 
old-material  list  shows  a  decline.  Several  important 
mills  are  steering  clear  of  the  scrap  market,  and  deal- 
ers show  no  disposition  to  take  on  heavy  commitments 
at  this  time.  Just  why  scrap  prices  should  make  such 
a  radical  descent  is  not  altogether  clear  in  view  of 
prices  obtained  for  finished  iron  and  steel  products. 

Plates. — An  order  for  something  over  2300  tons  of 
ship  plates  is  to  be  placed  with  a  local  mill  by  the 
Government  for  delivery  at  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  and  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.  The  Goethals-Denman  con- 
troversy is  held  responsible  for  delaying  many  similar 
orders.  Thousands  of  tons  of  plates  are  waiting  license 
to  ship,  particularly  to  Japan.  Quotations  on  plates  for 
export  range  from  10.75c.  to  lie,  mill.  An  order  for 
several  hundred  gross  tons  was  taken  this  week  with 
the  proviso  that  shipment  would  be  made  within  60 
days  after  the  lifting  of  the  embargo,  or  the  granting 
of  a  license.  For  delivery  this  year,  ordinary  tank 
plates  are  quoted  at  10.189c.,  Chicago,  but  business  is 
much  restricted. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  of  plates  out  of  jobbers' 
stocks,   8c. 

Structural  Material. — The  leading  interest  reports 
no  structural  lettings  whatever  this  week,  and  much 
the  same  condition  seems  to  prevail  in  all  directions. 
On  limited  lots,  an  Eastern  mill  quotes  6.189c.,  Chicago. 
The  100  cars  wanted  by  the  Santa  Fe  are  what  are 
termed  concentrate  (not  composite)  cars  and  are  pre- 
sumably for  mine  use.  They  will  be  built  by  the  Pull- 
man Co.  Two  or  three  interests  are  asking  for  prices 
on  1200  cars  for  the  Russian  Government,  the  inquiry 
apparently  being  a  fresh  one,  but  not  much  is  known 
about  it.  The  C.  &  f).  innnlrv  fm-  lOOn  hoi. tuts  is  still 
pending. 

Johhitrn  quof*;  r>r.  foi    im;iI"i  i.i  i   oui    oi 

Pig  Iron. — BuHinesH  has  been  almo  tandstill 

since  the  last  report,  but  there  is  no  firm  .suggestion  of 
lower  prices  and  the  market  Ih  not  likely  to  decline  un- 
less holders  of  speculative  iron  become  over-eager  to 
gell.  Some  little  talk  of  rcHale  iron  has  been  heard, 
but  it  is  more  or  less  intangible.  The  strength  of  first 
hands  is  maintained  by  the  Hold-up  ntate  of  the  fur- 
naces. Northern  basir,  malleable  HeHsemer  and  No.  2 
foundry  is  held  at  %^yr,,  furiiHcc,  any  delivery,  while  the 
leading  seller  of  Southern  iron  quotes  $no,  Hirmingham, 
or  $54,  Chicago,  for  laHt  (juarter,  and  $48,  Birmingham, 
for  next  year,  for  standard  No.  2  iron.  An  occanionai 
lot  not  conforming  to  standard,  might  be  found  at  $4H 
to  $50,  Birmingham,  for  this  year,  and  $45,  for  the  first 
half.  The  shortage  of  coke  is  causing  distress  in  the 
Sorth,  while  freight  cars  are  hard  to  find.  Many  fur- 
na  T  ■  in  both  Alabama  and  Tennessee  have  been  obliged 
to  hank  for  a  few  days  becauiie  of  insufficient  fuel. 


Some  of  those  which  operate  their  own  coke  ovens  have 
not  been  much  better  off  than  those  which  buy  their 
coke,  inasmuch  as  the  oven  owners  cannot  get  enough 
labor  and  have  been  compelled  to  enter  the  market  for 
coke.  After  a  furnace  has  been  put  in  blast  after  being 
down  for  a  week,  it  is  invariably  another  week  before 
it  is  regularly  producing  standard  iron,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  monetary  loss  is  greatly  increased.  Fur- 
naces are  piling  iron  because  they  cannot  get  enough 
cars  to  ship.  In  one  case  where  it  was  sought  to  pro- 
cure some  "empties,"  it  was  learned  that  the  cars  in 
question  were  to  be  sent  "light"  to  a  lumber  camp  to  be 
loaded  with  timber  required  at  one  of  the  cantonments. 
It  is  reported  that  standard  low  phosphorus  business 
has  been  done  recently  at  $89,  delivered  at  Chicago,  but 
quotations  run  up  to  $95,  Chicago.  No  change  in  re- 
spect to  prices  has  occurred  in  charcoal  iron.  One  lead- 
ing maker  is  reserving  about  25,000  tons  for  its  regular 
customers  who  have  not  yet  covered,  and  who  will  need 
iron  between  this  time  and  July  1,  1918.  The  following 
quotations  are  for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards, 
except  those  for  Northern  foundry,  malleable  Bessemer 
and  basic  irons,  which  are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  averaging  50c.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  1  to  4 ..  $58.00  to  $62.00 
Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  5  and  6 

and  Scotch    58.00  to  62.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.   1 55.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.    2 55.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  3 54.50 

Northern    high-phosphorus    foundry....: 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.   1  f'dry  and  1   soft 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft 54.00 

Malleable  Bessemer   • ' 55.00 

Basic    55.00 

Low-phosphorus     93.00  to  9o-00- 

Silvery,    8   per  cent 82.75 

Ferroalloys. — The  minimum  for  80  per  cent  ferro- 
manganese  is  unchanged  at  $400,  delivery  late  this  year 
or  in  1918,  but  prompt  material  probably  could  be  had 
around  $425,  against  $450  a  few  days  ago. 

Bars. — The  Government  has  ordered  637  tons  of 
concrete  reinforcing  bars  for  a  dock  at  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard,  and  through  Stone  &  Webster,  engineers 
and  contractors,  is  inquiring  for  about  2800  tons  of 
plain  round  rods  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  pre- 
sumably for  concrete  work.  Mild  steel  bars  are  un- 
changed at  4.589c.,  Chicago,  with  but  little  activity. 
Rail  carbon  bars  range  from  4c.  to  4.50c.,  Chicago, 
there  having  been  some  sharp  competition  among  the 
makers.  Bar  iron  is  steady,  and  quoted  at  4.50c.  to  5c., 
Chicago.    Jobbers  have  not  changed  their  quotations. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows :  Soft 
steel  bars,  4.50c.  ;  bar  iron,  4.50c.  to  5c.  ;  reinforcing  bars, 
4.50c.,  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  i/.  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Wire  Products. — The  leading  interest  has  announced 
no  change  in  its  price  policy.  It  continues  to  quote  on 
the  basis  of  3.20c.  for  wire  nails,  and  has  made  known 
to  its  jobbing  customers  its  belief  that  3.95c.  is  a  fair 
basis  on  which  to  sell  to  retailers.  Officers  of  the  lead- 
ing company  confirm  their  intention  of  discontinuing 
direct  mill  shipments  of  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers' 
customers,  thereby  compelling  the  jobbers  themselves 
to  distribute  the  smaller  lots.  The  plan  was  designed 
to  economize  in  the  use  of  cars,  but  despite  this  result 
it  has  aroused  much  protest  in  some  directions  and  pos- 
sibly led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  please 
everybody.  Independent  wire  mills  continue  to  quote 
on  the  basis  of  4c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  nails,  their  quota- 
tions to  jobbers,  per  100  lb.,  being  as  follows: 

I'lain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4,189  ;  wire  nails, 
$4,189;  jjaintcd  barb  wire,  $4.33!);  galvanized  barb  wire, 
$5,039  ;  pollHhed  staples,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  staples,  $5,039  ; 
all  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Stone  &  Webster,  the 
contractors  having  in  charge  the  erection  of  a  large 
plant  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  are  inquiring  for 
about  600  tons  of  80-lb.  standard  section  rails.  Car- 
loads, and  lots  of  rails  up  to  600  tons,  have  sold  at 
fancy  prices  of  late.  For  500  tons  $60  has  been  paid 
for  rails  accumulated  by  a  mill  which  is  not  taking  on 
new  business.  Another  mill  has  sold  carloads  at  $80, 
and   it   is   reported   that  in   the   East   small   lots   have 
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brought  $100.     Spikes  are  in  tremendous  demand  for 
shipbuilding. 

Quotations  are  as  follows:  Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.25c. 
base;  small  spikes,  4.50c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
5.25c.,  all  in  carloads,  Chicago;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90  f.o.b. 
mill,  net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38, 
base;  open  Jjearth.  $40;  light  rails,  25  to  45  lb.,  $65;  16  to  20 
lb.,  $66  ;  12  lb.,  $67  ;  8  lb.,  $68  ;  angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Manufacturers  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  the  fact  that  their  foreign  business  has  not 
be«n  interfered  with  to  any  serious  degree  by  the  re- 
quirement of  export  licenses.  Business  is  good  and 
their  chief  trouble  is  scarcity  of  labor  and  material. 
Their  reports  show  that  activity  is  the  greatest  in  the 
East.  For  prices  and  freight  rates  see  finished  iron 
and  steel,  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh,  page  219. 

store    prices    are    as    follows:       Structural    rivets,    5.50c. 
boiler  rivets,    5.60c.  ;   machine  bolts  up   to    %    x   4   in.,   40-10 
larger  sizes,    35-5;    carriage   bolts   up   to    %    x   6    in.,    40-2yn 
larger  sizes,  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $3,  and  hexagon 
$3  off  per  100  lb.  ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Sheets. — The  situation  is  without  change,  galvan- 
ized sheets  being  particularly  difficult  to  find.  No.  10 
blue  annealed  can  be  had  in  limited  quantities  at  8.50c. 
to  9c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  8.689c.,  Chicago,  and  No.  28  black 
at  8.75c.  to  9c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  8.939c.  to  9.189c.,  Chicago. 
Jobbers'  quotations  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  9.50c.;  No.  28 
black,  9.50c. ;  and  No.  28  galvanized,  lie. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Duluth,  Minn.,  cut  its  purchase  of 
cast-iron  pipe  down  to  500  tons  (instead  of  900  tons) 
and  placed  the  order  with  the  United  States  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  Aside  from  some  small  municipal 
propositions  involving,  in  the  aggregate,  only  about 
100  tons,  no  new  business  is  pending.  Quotations  are 
unchanged. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $68.50  ;  6  in.  and  larger,  $65.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  quiet,  and 
prices  are  still  on  the  down-grade.  Dealers  have  been 
devoting  themselves  principally  to  filling  orders  for 
odds  and  ends,  and  are  not  anxious  to  take  on  large 
commitments  under  present  conditions.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  consumers'  needs  are  sufficiently  covered 
for  the  present,  and  that  when  they  do  show  renewed 
interest,  prices  will  work  up  again.  The  plants  of 
an  important  consumer  at  East  Chicago  and  Grand 
Crossing  are  under  a  partial  railroad  embargo.  The 
railroad  lists  are  inconsequential,  small  lists  being 
offered  by  the  Soo  Lines  and  the  Monon  Route.  We 
quote  for  delivery  at  buyer's  works,  Chicago  and  vi- 
cinity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows  : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rail.s    $41.50  to  $42.50 

Relaying  rails    59.50  to  60.00 

Old  carwheels    32.00  to  33.00 

Old   steel    rails,    reroUing 42.00  to  43.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 41.00  to  43.00 

Heavy   melting   steel    scrap 30.00  to  32.00 

Frogs,   switches   and   guards,  cut  apart  30.00  to  32.00 

Shoveling   steel    29.00  to  30.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 22.50  to  23.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $41.00  to  $42.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 43.00  to  44.00 

Steel  angle  bars    36.00  to  37.00 

Iron   car   axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  car  axles    45.00  to  46.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought   35.00  to  36.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 31.00  to  32.00 

Cut  forge    31.00  to  32.00 

Pipes  and  flues    24.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  busheling 25.50  to  26.50 

No.  2  busheling 19.00  to  20.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 41.00  to  42.00 

Steel   springs    42.50  to  43.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  22.50  to  23.00 

Boiler    punchings    34.50  to  35.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth    50.00  to  50.50 

Machine-shop  turnings    17.00  to  18.00 

Cast   borings    17.50  to  18.00 

No.   1  cast  scrap   28.50  to  29.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 18.50  to  19.50 

Grate  bars    21.00  to  22.00 

Brake  shoes   21.00  to  22.00 

Railroad    malleable    29.00  to  30.00 

Agricultural    malleable    25.75  to  26.75 

r^ountry  mixed  scrap    15.50  to  16.50 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  July  23. 

New  business,  save  on  Government  specification  and 
on  ship  materials,  is  light  in  this  market,  as  buyers  are 
apparently  holding  off  to  see  whether  the  Government's 
price-fixing  ideas  harden  into  a  concrete  policy.  So 
far  as  the  steel  mills  are  concerned,  this  lull  is  not  un- 
welcome, for  they  are  sold  so  far  ahead  that  the  lack 
of  new  business  at  this  time  is  having  no  effect  on 
prices.  In  other  lines  the  slowing  down  has  had  its 
effect  in  reducing  quotations,  this  being  true  in  some 
lines  of  old  materials  and  in  foundry  irons,  though  the 
latter  are  being  subjected  to  influences  generated  by 
the  appearance  of  re-sale  tonnages.  Government  or- 
ders are  being  received  in  increasing  volume  by  mills 
in  this  district,  and  not  only  are  new  specifications 
coming  in  but  rearrangements  are  being  ordered  in 
the  sequence  of  deliveries  on  contracts  already  on  the 
books.  Under  the  new  export  arrangements,  ship- 
ments of  finished  materials  are  going  to  Canada  with 
hardly  a  break,  while  materials  destined  for  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  are  apparently  having  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  a  clear  path  so  far  as  the  em- 
bargo is  concerned.  It  is  confidently  expected  here 
that  when  the  shipping  snarl  in  Washington  is  disen- 
tangled work  will  begin  on  the  erection  of  a  Govern- 
ment-promoted shipbuilding  plant  here  in  the  vicinity 
of  League  Island  on  one  of  the  few  first-class  deep- 
water  fronts  still  available  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Delaware  between  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington. 

Pig  Iron. — Things  are  dull  in  the  whole  list  of 
standard  irons.  Re-sale  iron  is  aff^ecting  the  market  to 
some  degree,  and  so  is  the  influence  of  a  few  sellers 
who  are  not  fully  sold  ahead.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  inquiry  for  export,  chiefly  to  Japan,  and  Southern 
iron  seems  to  be  wanted  for  this  purpose,  though  other 
export  inquiries  include  basic  and  Bessemer  in  lots  of 
3000  to  5000  tons.  It  is  reported  that  a  fair  tonnage 
of  Southern  iron  originally  intended  for  Scotland  has 
been  diverted  to  meet  a  Japanese  inquiry,  but  no 
license  to  ship  has  been  received.  Part  of  the  iron 
offered  for  re-sale  is  on  the  account  of  exporters  who 
failed  to  obtain  all  the  shipping  room  they  required, 
and  part  is  said  to  be  offered  on  account  of  small 
foundries  who  prefer  to  take  profits  on  their  raw  ma- 
terial rather  than  work  it  up  into  castings.  Under  the 
circumstances  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  is  quoted 
to-day  at  $55,  delivered,  as  the  market  top,  though 
makers  who  have  no  iron  to  sell  maintain  the  figure  of 
$55,  furnace.  Virginia  irons  remain  about  where  they 
have  been,  with  $52.50,  furnace,  about  the  top  of  the 
market,  though  there  are  reports  of  small  sales  at  $54, 
furnace,  for  delivery  within  the  calendar  year  and  $57 
for  prompt.  One  large  Virginia  interest  has  put  out  a 
list  of  special  irons,  high  manganese  and  high  silicon, 
in  which  prices  ranging  from  $58.50  to  $66,  furnace, 
are  asked  for  the  small  tonnages  available  in  each 
analysis.  Some  small  tonnages  of  Alabama  No.  2  have 
been  sold  here  at  $45  to  $48,  Birmingham,  for  first 
half,  but  an  inquiry  of  1000  tons  for  export  was  de- 
clined by  the  house  which  received  it.  Steel-making 
irons  share  the  general  quietness,  basic  holding  to  a 
nominal  quotation  of  $50  to  $52,  with  low  phosphorus 
maintaining  its  price  of  $90.  Quotations  for  standard 
brands,  prompt  shipment,  and  delivery  in  buyers'  yards, 
are  about  as  follows: 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  X  foundry $53.00  to  $55.00 

Kastern   Penna.    No.    2   plain 52.50  to    54.50 

Virginia  No.   2  X  foundry 54.25  to    55.25 

Virginia  No.    2  plain 53.75  to    54.75 

Ha.sif     50.00  to    52.00 

Standard   low   phosphorus    90.00 

Ferroalloys. — Conditions  are  somewhat  easier  in 
alloys,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  re-sale  ferroman- 
ganese  has  made  its  appearance.  Sales  of  ferroman- 
ganese  for  third  quarter  are  reported  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $410  to  $430.  There  is  still  a  good  volume  of 
inquiry  for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon. 

Coke. — Spot  furnace  coke  was  sold  to-day  at  $11,  a 
substantial  decrease  from  the  prices  asked  a  week  ago. 
Foundry  coke  was  quoted  as  high  as  $13.50,  but  this 
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spread  was  considered  rather  too  great  on  the  basis  of 
actual  furnace  coke  sales. 

Plates. — Tonnages  ordered  during  the  week  have 
been  heavy,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  came  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  Government,  which  is 
virtually  monopolizing  the  output  of  the  plate  mills. 
Prices  are  still  maintained  at  10c. ,  Pittsburgh,  for  tank 
and  12  %c.,  base,  mill,  for  ship  steel,  but  these  are  the 
minimum  and  some  civilian  business  was  taken  on  this 
week  on  a  basis  of  lie,  base,  Pittsburgh,  for  tank. 
Such  instances  are  rather  rare,  for  one  maker  turned 
down  an  order  for  1000  tons  of  tank  steel  at  lie,  base, 
mill,  on  the  ground  that  the  buyer  was  not  a  regular 
customer.  Mills  are  making  a  record  output,  but  will 
make  no  promises  on  material  for  domestic  use.  It  is 
made  clear  that  all  such  business  is  taken  at  mill  con- 
venience, with  ten  or  twelve  months  likely  to  elapse 
before  delivery,  and  that  Government  orders  are  to 
have  the  preference  even  if  this  term  is  lengthened. 
It  is  understood  that  among  the  Government  specifica- 
tions in  this  district  during  the  week  was  one  for  about 
4000  tons  of  plates  from  %  in.  to  ^  in. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — An  inquiry  for  about  1400 
tons  of  steel  bars  for  use  in  the  new  shipyard  at  Corn- 
wells,  above  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  River,  was 
made  here  this  week.  Prices  on  soft  steel  bars  remain 
firm  on  the  basis  of  4i/^c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  with  5c., 
base,  Pittsburgh,  asked  on  bar  iron,  and  little  business 
being  taken.  Makers  of  bar  iron  hesitate  at  new  con- 
tracts for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  One  large  maker 
of  steel  bars  received  an  inquiry  this  week  on  150  tons 
of  standard  spikes  for  export  but  declined  to  make  a 
quotation. 

Sheets. — Government  orders  have  taken  up  all  the 
sheet  capacity  in  this  district  and  only  very  excep- 
tional circumstances  could  make  it  possible  to  get  a 
civilian  order  on  the  books.  The  nominal  price,  based 
on  the  last  reported  transaction,  is  8%c.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed. 

Old  Material. — Business  has  been  slow  and  prices 
are  off,  but  dealers  profess  to  think  that  the  bottom 
has  been  reached,  or  at  least  nearly  reached.  Mills 
are  out  of  the  market,  but  it  is  generally  thought  that 
they  will  be  obliged  to  buy  soon,  whether  a  price-fixing 
program  is  adopted  or  not.  Some  idea  of  how  prices 
have  shaded  off  since  the  big  rise  of  a  few  weeks  ago 
can  be  seen  in  the  quotations  on  turnings  for  blast  fur- 
nace use.  From  a  quotation  of  about  $23  in  June  they 
fell  off  to  a  price  of  $20  to  $21  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  July  and  to-day  are  held  at  $19  to  $20.  Odd 
sales  in  different  numbers  on  the  old  materials  list 
afford  prices  better  than  the  market,  as  in  the  case  of 
No.  1  heavy  melting  steel,  in  which  some  small  trans- 
actions were  reported  to-day  at  $35.  Prices  per  gross 
ton,  delivered  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  territory,  are 
about  as  follows: 

No.    1    heavy   melting   steel $32.00  to  $33.00 

Old    steel    rails,    reroUing 45.00  to  47.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  meltingr 45.00  to  50.00 

Old   iron   rails    45.00  to  47.50 

Old   carwheels    35.00  to  38.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 48.00  to  50.00 

No.  1  forge  flre 24.00  to  25.00 

Bundled   sheets    24.00  to  25.00 

No.    2   bushellng    16.00  to  17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings  (for  blast  fur- 
nace use)    19.00  to  20.00 

Machine    shop    turnings    (for    rolling 

mill    use)     21.00  to  23.00 

Cast  borings   (for  blast  furnace  use).    19.00  to  20.00 

Cast  borings    (clean) 23.00  to  25.00 

No.    1   ca«t    35.00  to  38.00 

Orate  bars   21.00  to  22.00 

Stove   plate    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad   malleable    32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  Iron  and  soft  steel  pipe  (new 

Bpecincationa)     34.00  to  35.00 


Cleveland 

Clkvklani),  July  24. 
Iron  Ore. — ^The  car  situation  at  lower  Lake  ports, 
which  has  been  very  serious  and  has  caused  the  holding 
up  of  cargoes  from  three  to  five  days  at  dock.s,  shows 
some  improvement,  but  shippers  are  considerably  be- 
hind on  their  schedules  owing  to  the  delays.  A  few 
small  lot  sales  of  ore  are  reported.  Rail  rates  on  ore 
from  the  Gogebic  and  the  Menominee  ranges  to  upper 
Lake  ports  were  advanced  (Jc.  a  ton  this  month,  and 


an  advance  of  8V^c.  will  be  made  July  27  on  the  rail 
rate  on  ore  from  the  Mesaba  range.  We  quote  prices 
as  follows,  delivered  lower  Lake  ports:  Old  range  Bes- 
semer, $5.95;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70;  old  range  non- 
Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba  rion-Bessemer,  $5.05, 

Pig  Iron. — Leading  producers  have  taken  a  stand 
against  further  advances  in  pig-iron  prices,  and  have 
decided  on  $55  as  the  maximum  price  they  will  quote  on 
basic,  foundry  and  malleable  iron.  This  means  a  re- 
duction in  prices  by  some  interests  that  have  been 
making  sales  at  $57  and  $58  and  in  one  case  at  $60. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  sold  above  $55  has  not  been 
large,  being  mostly  small  lots  for  this  year's  delivery. 
Most  of  the  resale  iron  that  was  a  disturbing  factor  in 
the  market  last  week  appears  to  have  been  disposed  of. 
In  view  of  the  present  unsettled  condition  regarding 
price  regulation  the  market  is  extremely  dull.  Very 
few  sales  are  reported,  these  being  for  small  lots  for 
early  shipment  and  no  new  inquiries  of  any  size  have 
come  out.  The  Southern  iron  market  is  inactive,  with 
prices  ranging  from  $45  to  $50,  Birmingham,  for  this 
year's  delivery,  and  $48  to  $50  for  the  first  half  of  next 
year.  Foundries  are  endeavoring  to  stock  up  on  South- 
ern iron  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  a  shortage  later,  should  shipments  be  delayed. 
Bessemer  ferrosilicon  has  sold  at  $100  for  10  per  cent 
for  a  small  lot.  Small  lot  sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron 
are  reported  at  $85  to  $87.  We  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleveland, 
as  follows: 

Bessemer     ' $55.95  to  $56.95 

Basic    52.30  to  54.30 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 53.30  to  55.30 

Southern  No.   2  foundry 49.00  to  54.00 

Gray  forge    50.95  to  52.95 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 88.62  to  91.62 

Standard  low  phos.   Valley   furnace 85.00 

Coke. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  foundry  coke  for 
prompt  shipment  which  is  selling  as  high  as  $14  per  net 
ton  at  oven,  the  price  being  kept  up  to  near  the  recent 
level  in  spite  of  the  sharp  decline  in  furnace  coke.  No 
contract  prices  are  being  quoted.  Some  Indianapolis 
by-product  foundry  coke  was  sold  in  this  territory  dur- 
ing the  week  on  the  basis  of  $12.50,  Connellsville,  for 
delivery  over  three  or  four  months.  Furnac6  coke  is 
quoted  at  $10  to  $10.50  for  prompt  shipment.  Coke 
shipments  are  now  fairly  good. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Buyers  are  holding  off  as 
much  as  possible  awaiting  developments  in  regard  to 
the  price  regulation,  and  the  demand  in  most  lines  is 
quiet.  The  proposal  of  Government  regulation  is  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  keep  prices  down.  The  most  active 
demand  at  present  appears  to  be  coming  from  the 
motor  truck  and  tractor  manufacturers  whose  plants 
are  crowded  with  work.  The  White  Co.,  Cleveland,  is 
understood  to  have  just  closed  an  order  with  the 
French  Government  for  several  hundred  motor  trucks. 
No  new  inquiry  has  developed  for  steel  for  Govern- 
ment work.  In  structural  lines,  T.  H.  Brooks  &  Co. 
have  taken  the  contract  for  an  addition  to  the  plant  of 
the  Illuminating  Co.,  Cleveland,  requiring  2000  tons  of 
steel.  Bethlehem  sections  will  be  used.  John  Gill  & 
Sons,  Cleveland,  have  taken  a  general  contract  for  the 
Public  Library  building  at  Philadelphia.  This  will  re- 
quire 4500  tons  of  steel.  The  fabricating  contract  has 
not  been  placed.  A  local  sale  of  a  small  lot  of  forging 
billets  at  $120  at  mill  is  reported.  Standard  rails  have 
sold  as  high  as  $89  for  a  car  lot  in  the  Cleveland  mar- 
ket. The  demand  for  plates  continues  active,  and  the 
Cleveland  mill  price  is  unchanged  at  10c.  for  this  year's 
delivery.  Among  new  inquiries  is  one  for  500  tons  for 
export  to  China.  Hard  steel  bars  are  quoted  at  4.25c. 
There  is  practically  no  demand  for  iron  bars.  The 
sheet  market  is  very  firm  and  active.  Considerable  ton- 
nage awaiting  export  shipment  has  been  thrown  on 
the  market  during  the  past  few  days  because  of  the 
Government  embargo.  As  it  takes  some  time  to  se- 
cure Government  license  for  export,  the  mills  decided 
to  sell  these  sheets  and  fill  export  orders  from  later 
rollings.  Sheets  are  quoted  at  8.50c.  to  9.25c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  No.  28  black,  8.50c.  to  9c.  for  No.  10  blue 
annealed,  and  10.75c.  to  lie.  for  No.  28  galvanized. 
Warehouse  prices  are  5c.  for  steel  bars,  5.25c.  for 
structural  material,  9c.  for  plates,  and  9c.  for  blue 
annealed. 
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Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets, — The  demand  for  bolts,  nuts 
and  rivets  has  quieted  down.  New  rivet  orders  are 
coming  largely  from  ship  yards.  No  understanding 
has  been  reached  as  yet  as  to  prices  that  will  be 
charged  for  rivets  used  in  making  Government  boats. 
Ship  builders  are  trying  to  place  orders  for  next 
year's  delivery,  but  makers  are  declining  to  quote  for 
delivery  after  Jan.  1.  The  output  is  being  curtailed 
by  a  shortage  of  labor.  We  quote  rivets  at  5.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  for  structural,  and  5.35c.  for  boiler  rivets. 
Bolt  and  nut  discounts  are  as  follows,  round  lot  buy- 
ers being  allowed  from  5  to  10  per  cent  discount  from 
these  prices: 

Common  carriage  bolts.  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off  ;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer, 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list;  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nut.s,  blank, 
$1.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all, 
sizes  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  inactive  and  weak. 
Heavy  melting  steel  has  declined  about  $6  a  ton,  and 
there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  on  other  grades.  Prac- 
tically the  only  activity  is  between  dealers  and  the 
trading  between  these  is  light,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  about  all  covered  on  short  sales,  which  helped 
to  support  the  market  for  some  time  after  prices  began 
to  move  downward.  Local  dealers  are  offering  $32  for 
heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  although  sales  are  reported 
as  low  as  $30.  There  is  practically  no  demand  for 
busheling,  and  dealers  are  offering  around  $25  for  this 
grade.  Sales  of  borings  and  turnings  are  reported  by 
Cleveland  dealers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  at  $20, 
per  gross  ton.     We  quote  f.o.b.,  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Steel  rails   $31.00  to  $32.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 41.00  to  42.00 

Iron    rails    43.00  to  44.00 

Steel  car   axles    50.00  to  52.00 

Heavy   melting   steel    32.00  to  33.00 

Carwheels     34.00  to  35.00 

Relaying  rails,   50   lb.   and  over 50.00  to  55.00 

Agricultural    malleable    26.00  to  27.00 

Railroad    malleable    31.00  to  32.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap    24.00  to  25.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles   $48.00  to  $50.00 

Cast   borings    17.50  to  18.00 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  busheling 25.00  to  26.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 44.00  to  45.00 

No.    1    cast    30.00  to  31.00 

Railroad    grate   bars    21.50  to  22.00 

Stove  plate   20.00  to  21.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  24 — (By  Wire). 
Pig  Iron. — Urgent  calls  for  shipment  of  foundry  iron 
on  contracts  previously  made  are  now  frequent.  In 
most  cases,  this  iron  is  needed,  but  in  other  instances 
it  is  simply  a  desire  on  the  part  of  melters  to  lay  in 
sufficient  yard  stocks  to  carry  them  through  any  future 
emergency  that  may  arise  to  curtail  the  supply.  No 
inquiries  are  out  for  anything  except  small  lots  of  foun- 
dry iron  for  prompt  shipment.  Melters  seem  to  have 
lost  all  interest  in  the  first  half  of  next  year,  and  few, 
if  any,  contracts  have  been  made  for  that  delivery 
within  the  past  week.  Southern  iron  is  not  being  firmly 
held  at  $50,  Birmingham,  for  this  year's  shipment,  as 
sufficient  resale  iron  has  appeared  at  lower  figures  to  take 
care  of  the  small  business  that  is  offered.  The  absence 
of  any  sales  of  consequence  renders  it  difficult  to  state 
what  the  minimum  price  for  the  first  half  is,  and  the 
slack  inquiry  has  convinced  furnace  operators  that  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  forcing  the  market  under 
present  conditions.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment program  for  regulation  of  prices  is  undoubtedly 
the  basic  cause  of  the  present  situation.  Northern  iron 
is  stagnant.  The  furnaces  have  practically  none  to 
offer  for  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  odd  lots 
of  off  iron,  and  with  comfortably  filled  order  books 
they  view  the  future  with  indifference.  The  principal 
trouble  now  is  to  move  to  old  customers  as  fast  as  they 
need  it.     The  Ohio  silvery  irons  are  unchanged,  as  far 


as  prices  are  concerned,  with  practically  no  sales  of 
consequence  to  report.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2.90 
from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote, 
f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft.  49.90  to  50.90 

Southern  coke,  No.  3  foundry 49.40  to  50."40 

Southern  coke,  No.   4  foundry 48.90  to  49.90 

Southern  gray  forge 48.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,   8   per  cent  silicon 86.26  to  91.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.   1 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Oh.o  coke.  No.  2 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.   3 55.26  to  56.26 

Southern  Ohio  malleable  Bessemer...  56.26  to  57.26 

Basic,    Northern    56.26  to  57.26 

Lake    Superior   charcoal    56.75  to  57.75 

Seuthern  carwheel  foundry 48.90  to  49.90 

(By  Mail) 

Finished  Material. — Jobbers  report  that  there  is  a 
general  good  business  and  the  call  for  small  structural 
material  is  encouraging  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
large  buildings  now  under  construction  and  contem- 
plated are,  of  course,  provided  for  as  far  as  structural 
material  is  concerned,  but  the  demand  for  twisted  steel 
bars  shows  that  there  is  yet  considerable  work  to  be 
done  before  the  coming  winter.  The  construction  of  a 
number  of  Government  temporary  buildings  in  this 
vicinity  has  created  a  demand  for  nails  and  builder's 
hardware,  but  the  total  amount  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence. The  jobber's  price  on  nails  this  week  is  lower 
than  last  week  and  $3.90  per  keg  base  can  be  done  on 
nails  from  stock,  while  the  leading  manufacturer  is 
quoting  $3.20  per  keg  base,  Pittsburgh,  but  this  figure 
has  not  yet  been  met  by  the  independents.  Black  and 
galvanized  sheets  are  now  getting  too  high  for  a  great 
deal  of  work  and  as  far  as  roofing  is  concerned,  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  substitute  composition  roofing 
in  places  where  it  has  not  heretofore  been  used.  We 
quote  No.  28  black  sheets  at  8.65c.,  Cincinnati  or  New- 
port, Ky.,  and  No.  28  galvanized  10.65c.  The  jobber's 
quotation  on  steel  and  iron  bars  is  unchanged  at  5c. 
base,  and  on  twisted  steel  bars  5.05c. ;  structural  shapes, 
5.25c.  and  %-in.  plates  and  heavier  dVzc.  Cold  rolled 
shafting  for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  better  demand 
is  sold  at  the  list  price  plus  15  per  cent.  Machine  bolts 
%  X  4-in.  and  smaller  are  quoted  from  stock  at  45 
per  cent  discount,  larger  and  longer  30  per  cent  discount. 
Round  head  steel  rivets  are  unchanged  at  5.05c.  base 
and  cone  head  rivets,  5.60c.  The  mill  supply  business 
has  lately  slackened  to  some  extent. 

Old  Material. — Prices  are  still  on  the  downward 
grade,  and  dealers  report  that  the  larger  users  of  scrap, 
such  as  the  rolling  mills,  are  not  willing  to  place  orders 
just  now.  This  hesitancy  is  said  to  be  due  entirely  to 
the  uncertainty  of  prices  on  finished  material  that 
might  be  regulated  by  the  Government.  Incoming 
shipments  are  a  trifle  light.  The  following  are  dealer's 
prices,  f.o.b.  at  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati. 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap    $20.00  to  $20.50 

Old   iron   rails 35.00  to  35.50 

Relaying  rails,   50   lb.  and  up 45.50  to  46.00 

Rerolling   steel    rails    38.50  to  39.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 33.50  to  34.00 

Steel   rails   for   melting 34.00  to    34.50 

Old   carwheels    31.00  to  31.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    $34.00  to  $34.50 

Cast    borings    13.00  to  13.50 

.Steel   turnings    13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad  cast 24.00  to  24.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 24.50  to  25.00 

Burnt  scrap    15.00  to  15.50 

Iron  axles   43.50  to  44.00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)  ....  37.00  to  37.50 

Pipes  and  flues    18.00  to  18.50 

Malleable    cast    24.50  to  25.00 

Railroad   tank  and   sheet 16.00  to  16.50 

Coke. — Reductions  have  been  made  on  both  furnace 
and  foundry  spot  coke  in  all  of  the  producing  districts. 
However,  contract  figures  in  some  instances  seem  to 
have  gained  strength.  For  instance,  the  average  quo- 
tation on  No.  48-hr.  coke  in  the  Connellsville  field  for 
future  shipment  range  from  $9  to  $10  per  net  ton  at 
oven  and  for  immediate  shipment  $10.50  to  $11.  Foun- 
dry coke  for  future  shipment  in  that  field  is  around 
$12  to  $13,  and  for  spot  movement  from  $13  to  $14. 
These  quotations  will  about  fit  in  with  those  made  in 
other  fields  where  spot  foundry  coke  is  still  held  at  a 
premium   of  about   50c.   a^ove   the   figures   named  for 
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Connellsville  coke.  The  car  situation  is  not  giving  as 
much  trouble  as  the  labor  shortage  and  the  hot  weather 
is  not  a  factor  to  alleviate  this  last  named  condition. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  24  (By  Wire). — The  iron 
market  is  listless,  but  well  sold  up  interests  ask  the 
same  price  as  prevailed  last  week,  and  prompt  iron  sells 
around  $50,  with  some  re-sale  metal  slightly  lower. 
Last  half  ranges  from  $48  to  $50.  Apparently  the 
lowest  on  1918  iron  is  $45. 

{By  Mail.) 
Pig  Iron. — Iron  operators  appear  to  agree  that 
there  is  going  to  be  Government  regulation  and,  for 
that  reason,  incline  to  believe  that  the  soaring  process 
has  stopped.  Consumers  are  evidently  awaiting  de- 
velopments. The  inquiry  during  the  week  was  scat- 
tering and  there  was  little  selling.  One  company  had 
not  entered  an  order  between  July  9  and  July  20.  The 
leading  seller  continues  to  quote  $45  and  $46  for  1918 
delivery  without  especially  seeking  business.  Sales  on 
that  basis  have  been  made.  This  company's  1917  price 
is  $50.  The  leading  seller  of  foundry  iron  is  on  a 
schedule  of  $48  for  1918  with  very  little  business  being 
transacted.  Spot  iron  is  about  as  firm,  owing  to  well- 
sold  up  condition  of  furnaces.  One  maker  asked  $52 
on  a  small  prompt  order,  a  price  which  the  broker  de- 
clined. The  prompt  minimum  is  around  $50,  with  the 
exception  of  a  limited  amount  of  resale  iron  available 
only  in  certain  sections,  which  goes  at  $49.  There  was 
a  prompt  sale  by  a  furnace  interest  of  a  car  of  3  per 
cent  silicon  at  $51,  which  is  about  $49.50  No.  2  foundry 
basis.  The  Woodward  Iron  Co.  is  shipping  1200  tons 
of  pig  iron  by  rail  to  Sheffield,  Ala.,  whence  the  con- 
signee, who  is  understood  to  have  either  bought  or 
leased  a  steamer  and  barges,  is  towing  it  up  the 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  to  Peoria, 
111.,  where  the  purchaser  has  a  plant.  Some  of  this 
iron,  it  is  understood,  will  move  on  to  Chicago  via  the 
drainage  canal.  It  is  the  first  shipment  via  that  route. 
For  two  years  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  has 
shipped  iron  from  its  Florence  and  Sheffield  furnaces 
up  the  Tennessee  River  to  Metropolis,  whence  rails  took 
it  to  destination  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  northwestern 
consuming  centers.  Lack  of  transportation  facilities 
and  occasional  low  water  have  prevented  this  business 
assuming  large  proportions.  The  rates  via  both  these 
river  routes  are  lower  than  by  all-rail.  The  Wood- 
ward Company  has  completed  repairs  on  the  Vanderbilt 
stacks,  which  will  at  once  resume,  giving  that  company 
five  active  stacks.  Arrangements  to  repair  and  oper- 
ate the  furnaces  of  the  Sheffield  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at 
Sheffield,  Ala.,  are  under  way.  W.  L.  Kluttz,  former 
manager  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Iron  Co.'s  plants  at 
Holt,  will  be  in  charge.  We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b., 
Birmingham  district  furnaces,  for  prompt  delivery  as 
follows : 

No    1    foundry  and  soft $50.50  to  $51.50 

No.  2  foundry  and  «oft 50.00  to    51.00 

No     3    foundry     49.50  to    50.50 

No'  4  foundry 49.25  to    60.25 

Orav    forKe ' 49.00  to    50.00 

BaHic  : : . : 50,00  to  51.00 

Charcoal  ■ : '. 55.00  to    56.00 

Steel  Bars. Steel  bare  in  carloads,  f.o.b.,  Bir- 
mingham, 4.50c,  to  4.75c.;  iron  bars,  4.20c.  to  4.40c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe,— Cast  iron  pipe  makers  are  princi- 
pally concerned  with  the  rush  orders  for  the  Govern- 
ment, which  still  keep  plants  busy.  Other  than  the 
Government  businoHS,  ther«  has  been  little  activity. 
Municipal  business  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  We 
quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.,  Birmingham  district  plants, 
as  follows:  4  in.,  W-'r,  6  in.  and  upward,  $00,  with  $1 
added  for  gas  pipe  and  extra  lengths. 

Coal  and  Coke.— There  have  been  no  changes  in  the 
coal  or  coke  market  for  some  time.  Standard  bee  hive 
foundry  coke  is  bringing  $11.50  to  $12  for  contracts 
and  $14  to  $16  for  spot.  The  shipments  to  Mexico  as 
well  as  Pacific  Coast  are  fairly  regular.  Steam  coal 
brings  $2.50  to  $3,  f.o.b.,  mines. 

Old  Material.— The  scrap  market  has  undergone 
more  recessions  and  is  considered  weak  when  compari- 


son is  made  with  prices  of  pig  iron.  The  entire  list 
outside  of  steel  axles  and  carwheels  was  trimmed  again 
this  week.  We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.,  dealers' 
yards,   as  follows: 

Old   steel   axles    $50.00  to  $52.00 

Old  steel  rails    28.00  to    29.00 

No.  1  wrought   31.00  to    32.00 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel 23.00  to    24.00 

No.    1   machinery   cast 25.00  to    25.50 

Carwheels     27.00  to    29.00 

Tram   carwheels    25.00  to    25.50 

Stove  plate  and  light    18.00  to    18.50 

Turnings    12.50  to    13.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  23. 
Pig  Iron. — Although  reports  are  reaching  here  that 
agreements  have  been  reached  whereby  the  Government 
is  to  get  its  iron  and  steel  at  special  prices,  neverthe- 
less the  buyers  and  the  sellers  in  this  market  are  un- 
willing to  commit  themselves  on  contracts  until  a  more 
definite  state  of  affairs  exists.  In  consequence,  the 
sales  of  pig  iron  during  the  past  week  have  been  very 
light  and  the  inquiries  almost  as  insignificant.  Such 
transactions  as  were  closed  were  of  little  moment,  such, 
for  instance,  as  one  car  of  No.  2  Southern  for  January 
delivery  at  $48,  Birmingham,  and  like  quantities,  de- 
liveries and  prices.  It  is  doubtful  whether  more  than 
1000  tons  were  sold  during  the  week  of  all  grades  and 
all  deliveries.  One  feature  of  interest,  however,  was 
the  appearance  in  this  market  of  a  considerable  number 
of  offers  of  certificates  in  1000  to  1500  tons  lots,  ap- 
parently from  brokers  who  have  become  nervous  over 
their  holdings  and  want  to  get  rid  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. They  met  with  little  encouragement,  consum- 
ers preferring  to  await  developments.  Consumers  hold- 
ing contracts  are  urging  forward  their  allotments 
sharply. 

Old  Material.— Absence  of  actual  transactions  makes 
quotations  in  the  scrap  market  a  very  difficult  matter — 
indeed  the  figures  given  are  estimates  rather  than  quo- 
tations, for  so  little  business  is  being  done  that  the 
dealers  are  getting  anxious  to  sell  at  almost  any  price 
to  keep  expense  of  yard  operation  from  eating  too  far 
into  the  capital  account,  especially  as  the  aforesaid 
capital  account  has  been  sharply  handicapped  by  the 
prices  which  have  had  to  be  paid  for  the  most  recent 
purchases.  Consumers  are  melting  their  material 
rapidly,  there  having  been  no  cessation  of  operations, 
but  they  have  been  content  to  reduce  supplies  in  their 
yards  or  contracted  for  and  await  a  settling  of  the 
situation  and  a  return  of  prices  to  a  more  reasonable 
basis.  Some  industries  are  taking  bargains  where  of- 
fered and  these  are  getting  more  frequent  as  dealers 
are  compelled  to  realize  on  holdings.  We  quote  dealers' 
prices,  f.o.'b.  customers'  works,  St.  Louis  industrial  dis- 
trict, as  follows: 

Pel-  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails    ^5^22  i°  ^!2SS 

Old  steel  rails,   re-rolling 42.00  to    43.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 39.00  to    40.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub-  '    ,  „„ 

ject  to  inspection 50.00  to    51.00 

Old   carwheels    33.00  to    33.50 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

gcrap  36.50  to    37.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 28.00  to    28.50 

Ordinary    shoveling    steel 27.00  to    28.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  37.00  to    38.00 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 22.00  to    22.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars   $36.00  to  $36.50 

Steel   angle  bars    36.50  to  3i.00 

Iron    car    axles    43.00  to  43.50 

Sto.'l    car   axles    42.00  to  42.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  40.00  to  40.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    33.50  to  34.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought   31.00  to  31.50 

Uallroad    springs     30.00  to  30.50 

Steel   couplers   and    knuckles    41.00  to  41.50 

l^ocomotlve  tiros,  smooth  Inside,  42  in. 

and  over    42.50  to  43.00 

No.   1   dealers  forge    28.00  to  29.00 

fast  Iron  borings   14.50  to  15.00 

No.  1  busheling   24.00  to  24.50 

No.  1  boilers  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  19.50  to  20.00 

No.   1   riiilroad  cast  scrap   22.00  to  22.50 

Stove  plate  arid  light  cast  scrap 17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    malleable    27.50  to  28.00 

Agricultural    malleable    22.50  to  23.00 

IMpes  and   Hues    20.50  to  21.0* 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad  grate  bars    18.00  to  18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    14.00  to  14.50 

Country  mixed  Bcrap   14.00  to  15.00 
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Coke. — A  decidedly  easier  feeling  has  developed  in 
coke  and  while  spot  is  held  at  $12  to  $14,  Connellsville, 
for  best  selected  72-hour  foundry  grades  buyers  are 
finding  little  difficulty  in  getting  supplies.  No  contract 
coke,  however,  is  being  signed  up,  neither  the  beehive 
ovens  nor  the  by-product  plants  being  willing  to  com- 
mit themselves  in  distant  deliveries.  Consumers,  too, 
are  willing  to  wait  for  a  clearer  atmosphere. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — No  new  business  is  ap- 
pearing in  finished  products  and  there  is  no  desire  to 
sell,  either  for  prompt  or  future  deliveries,  the  mills 
apparently  being  content  to  leave  all  new  business  to 
the  warehouses,  at  least  until  the  general  situation  is 
clearer.  The  movement  out  of  warehouse  is  very  free, 
up  to  capacity  in  fact,  at  the  prices  quoted,  which  meet 
with  no  objections.  We  quote  for  stock  out  of  ware- 
house as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron  bars, 
4.50c.;  structural  material,  5.05c.;  tank  plates,  8.05c.; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  9.55c,;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
cold  rolled,  one  pass,  9.85c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
black  sheet  gage,  11.25c. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July  23. 
Pig  Iron. — The  Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Co.,  which 
recently  leased  the  blast  furnace  of  the  Burden  Iron  Co. 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  rapidly  putting  the  stack  in  condition 
for  operation  and  will  start  making  iron  some  time  in 
August.  It  has  already  sold  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  output  for  the  fourth  quarter,  with  deliveries  com- 
mencing at  the  time  of  blowing  in.  For  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  "back  log"  of  orders  for  the  starting  up 
of  the  furnace,  this  iron  was  offered  at  $50  per  ton 
at  furnace;  but  so  large  a  proportion  of  capacity  for 
this  year's  delivery  was  quickly  taken  for  New  England 
points  and  for  export  that  the  company  to-day  an- 
nounces that  the  price  for  the  remainder  of  the  output 
for  this  period  will  be  advanced  to  $55  in  the  immediate 
future.  Aside  from  the  above  incident,  the  market  is 
without  important  features,  the  few  small  sales  made 
being  for  first  half  delivery  and  at  last  week's  prices. 
Generally  speaking,  producers  and  users  alike  are  wait- 
ing for  definite  decision,  or  manifestation,  showing  what 
the  Government's  attitude  with  respect  to  price-making 
is  to  be.  We  quote  as  follows  for  first  quarter  and  first 
half  1918  delivery,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

High  silicon  irons   155.00  to  $56.00 

No.   1    foundry    54.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  X  foundry    53.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  plain    52.00  to  54.00 

No.   3  foundry    51.00  to  53.00 

Gray  forge    51.00  to  53.00 

Malleable     53.00  to  55.00 

Basic    53.00  to  55.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  55.00  to  60.00 

Old  Material. — Very  few  sales  of  any  tonnage  have 
l)een  made  during  the  week  and  business  transacted 
was  comprised  principally  material  on  cars  that  deal- 
ers preferred  to  move  at  concession  prices  rather 
than  to  place  in  stock.  Lack  of  demand  from  mills  has 
caused  further  shrinkage  in  prices  covering,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  entire  list,  and  such  new  business  as  is 
done  at  present  is  largely  between  dealers.  Nearly 
every  dealer  has  unfilled  orders  on  his  books  at  the 
high  prices  prevailing  during  the  last  month  or  two 
sufficient  in  volume  to  cover  the  period  of  dullness  in 
new  demand  which  is  expected  to  prevail  for  the  re- 
mainder of  July  and  possibly  all  through  August  and 
absorb  available  tonnage.  Consequently,  dealers  are 
bending  their  efforts  to  completing  existing  orders  rather 
than  endeavoring  to  place  new  business.  The  prices 
quoted  below  are  largely  nominal,  but  represent  dealers' 
asking  prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b  Buffalo: 

Heavy    melting   steel $34.00  to  $35.00 

Low   phosphorus    48.00  to    50.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 46.00  to    48.00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast....    30.00  to    31.00 

Iron  axles   50.00  to    55.00 

Steel  axles    *. 50.00  to    55.00 

Car    wheels     35.00  to    37.00 

Railroad,   malleable    32.00  to    33.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 18.00  to    19.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 26.00  to    27.00 

Clean  cast  borings 20. po  to    21.00 

Iron  rails 43.00  to    44.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 2  2.00  to    23.00 

Stove  plate    20.50  to    21.00 

"Wrought  pipe 30.00  to    31.00 

No.   1  busheling  scrap 31.00  to    32.00 

Wo.  2  busheling  scrap 21.00  to    22.00 

Bund>ed  sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to    21.50 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  market  is  absolutely 
({uiet,  as  sales  agencies,  as  a  rule,  are  selling  nothing 
except  a  few  odds  and  ends.  Dead  calm  in  buying  pre- 
vails, while  both  sellers  and  buyers  await  developments 
from  Washington.  There  is  apparently  less  inclination 
to  do  business  by  either  the  mills  or  consumers  than 
was  noted  a  week  ago,  when  the  waiting  policy  began 
to  be  strongly  entrenched. 

The  Donner  Steel  Co.,  this  city,  announces  that  its 
new  plate  mill  will  be  placed  in  operation  this  week. 


British  Steel  Market 


Ferromanganese     Higher     for     1918 — Maximum 
Tin-Plate  Price  Fixed 

London,  England,  July  25. —  (By  Cable.) 
The  pig-iron  market  is  firm  with  hematite  iron  in 
active  and  general  demand.  More  furnaces  are  ex- 
pected to  start  soon.  Tin  plates  are  nominal  with  the 
basis  price  for  the  home  trade  officially  fixed  at  30s. 
net  at  makers'  works.  American  wire  rods  for  early 
shipment  have  been  sold  at  £29  c.i.f.  Ferromanganese 
is  strong  at  $400  c.i.f.,  quoted  for  delivery  in  the  first 
half  of  1918.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  "Wales, 
maximum,    30s. 

Black   sheets,    £21    5s. 

Ferromanganese,  £45  nominal. 

Ferrosilicon,   50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,   £35   upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  July  19,  p.  171. 

Government    Controls    Nearly    Every    Branch — 
Ferromanganese  Position  Acute 

London,  England,  July  3. — Concentration  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  on  war  requirements  is  becoming  in- 
tensified. There  is  no  end  of  orders  confronting  steel 
plants,  so  that  merchant  trade  is  suffering.  Attempts 
are  being  made  to  carry  this  on  by  the  use  of  shell 
discards,  the  available  supply  of  which  is  eagerly 
snapped  up,  and  does  not  go  very  far.  Apart  from 
huge  Government  demands,  the  speeding  up  of  the 
mercantile  shipping  program  continues.  Government 
control  now  extends  to  practically  every  branch  of  the 
steel  industry,  and  overseas'  merchant  business  is  para- 
lyzed. 

In  pig  iron,  conditions  continue  irregular  with  fur- 
ther evidence  of  ease  regarding  the  supply  of  foundry 
and  forge  descriptions.  The  output  of  Cleveland  iron 
is  ample,  and  there  has  been  further  improvement  in 
the  clearances  to  the  Continent.  There  is  less  pressure 
on  the  English  foundries,  and  it  is  possible  a  larger 
tonnage  will  be  released  to  the  Allies,  whose  demands 
continue  heavy,  while  this  month's  home  needs  will  be 
lighter  due  to  the  Scottish  holidays.  Additional  pres- 
sure has  been  put  upon  hematite  producers  and  current 
output  is  moving  into  consumption  rapidly.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  develop  output  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  intense  domestic  and  foreign  demand. 

Semi-finished  steel  is  tight.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
output  is  being  systematically  absorbed  by  Government 
needs.  The  surplus  supply  of  Welsh  sheet  bars  is 
small.  In  American  material,  business  in  billets  re- 
mains completely  at  a  standstill  while  only  few  and 
limited  transactions  have  been  heard  of  lately  in  wire 
rods  on  c.i.f.  terms  varying  between  £28  and  £30. 

The  supply  of  raw  material  reaching  the  finishing 
branches  falls  short  of  requirements.  Official  prices 
are  unchanged,  although  the  tendency  outside  the  con- 
trol has  been  firmer  with  irregular  fluctuations.  The 
question  of  terms  is  now  a  secondary  consideration,  due 
to  the  demand  far  outstripping  the  supply. 

Steel  Companies  Combining 

There  have  been  further  developments  to  combine 
interests.  It  is  understood  that  negotiations  have  now 
been  pretty  well  completed  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Frodingham  Iron  &  Steel  Works  with  the  Steel,  Peech 
&  Tozer  and  Samuel  Fox,  consumers  of  Sheffield,  which 
were  amalgamated  about  a  year  ago.  The  new  com- 
bination will  now  have  their  own  supply  of  pig  iron  as 
the  Frodingham  works  are  located  on  rich  ore  fields 
with  good  supplies  of  lime  and  ironstone.     It  is  »ug- 
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gested  that  this  union  will  include  one-half  of  the  Ap- 
pleby property  in  Lincolnshire,  which  was  acquired  a 
few  years  back  by  the  Frodingham  company  in  con- 
junction with  the  Steel  Co.  of  Scotland. 

The  position  of  ferromanganese  is  more  acute. 
Special  licenses  for  export  are  practically  confined  to 
United  States  and  Canadian  ports.  F.o.b.  quotations 
are  virtually  nominal  although  up  to  £68  has  been  bid 
for  forward  shipment  to  Continental  ports.  Sellers  are 
very  scarce  and  ask  up  to  £80  for  shipment  next  year. 
Some  business  has  been  done  recently  at  $350,  c.i.f. 
North  American  ports,  and  sellers  are  now  asking  $375 
to  $400. 

There  is  some  demand  for  Indian  manganese  ores, 
but  business  is  badly  handicapped  by  lack  of  tonnage 
and  the  market  is  much  firmer. 

Demand  for  tin  plates  is  in  excess  of  the  supply  and 
the  tone  is  strong.  Urgent  orders  estimated  at  about 
80,000  boxes  were  placed  quite  recently  for  immediate 
and  early  shipment  to  France,  and  the  United  States 
has  also  made  sales  to  France.  There  is  a  heavy  drain 
on  makers'  stocks  and  the  scarcity  of  offers  for  near 
months  is  more  pronounced,  while  works  are  frequently 
fully  booked  into  the  autumn.  The  outlook  for  con- 
sumers is  going  from  bad  to  worse  because  of  small 
output  and  threatened  exhaustion  of  stocks.  Execution 
of  urgent  orders  by  packers  is  seriously  handicapped. 
Current  quotations  are  now  on  the  basis  of  about  35s. 
per  basis  box,  f.o.b.  Wales,  and  stock  lots  free  from 
permit  restrictions  command  a  big  premium,  with  sales 
round  about  40s. 


New  York 

New  York,  July  25. 
Pig  Iron. — Except  for  fill-in  lots  of  very  moderate 
tonnages,  there  is  no  demand  for  pig  iron  for  domestic 
consumption.  Some  iron  is  being  offered  for  resale  at 
lower  prices  than  recently  quoted,  but  furnaces  are 
adhering  to  their  quotations  and  are  not  worried  about 
the  future.  In  fact,  they  are  glad  to  have  a  little 
breathing  spell.  Pressure  for  deliveries  is  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  the  railroad  situation  as  to  cars  shows 
little,  if  any,  improvement.  Alabama  iron  has  been 
resold  for  prompt  delivery  at  $48  Birmingham  for  No.  2 
foundry.  Some  iron  has  been  sold  in  the  Buffalo  district 
at  $50  furnace,  and  is  understood  to  be  from  a  furnace 
soon  to  be  blown  in.  A  sale  of  3000  tons  has  been 
made  for  shipment  to  Japan  and  will  be  shipped  via 
San  Francisco.  Inquiries  amounting  to  from  25,000  to 
30,000  tons  of  foundry  and  steel-making  irons  are 
pending.  We  quote  tidewater  for  prompt  delivery  as 
follows : 

No.    1   foundry 554.25  to  $55.25 

No    2  X 53.75  to    54.75 

No.    2    plain 53.25  to    54.25 

Southern  No.  1  foundry 52.75  to    53.75 

Southern  No.   2  foundry  and  soft....   52.25  to    53.25 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  market  is  dull,  with  no  munici- 
pal business  of  importance  pending.  Cast  iron  pipe 
plants  are  being  called  upon  to  furnish  fittings  for 
wooden  pipe  which  is  to  be  installed  in  Government 
cantonments.  Carloads  of  6-in.,  8-in.  and  heavier  are 
quoted  at  $65.50  per  net  ton  tidewater  and  4-in.  at 
$68.50. 

Ferroalloys. — The  ferromanganese  market  is  quiet 
and  quotations  are  unchanged  from  those  of  la.st  week. 
For  early  delivery  $400  is  asked,  with  $375  and  $350 
the  ruling  prices  for  last  quarter  of  this  year  and  first 
half  of  next  year  respectively.  Sales  of  several  hun- 
dred tons  of  domestic  alloy  for  delivery  in  the  first  half 
have  been  made  at  $350.  Receipts  of  the  British  alloy 
for  June,  from  reports  furnished  The  Ikon  Agk  from 
three  of  the  five  ports  of  entry  indicate  a  smaller  impor- 
tation than  was  expected  or  not  much  of  any  in  excess 
of  3000  tons.  No  further  reports  of  submarine  losses 
of  the  alloy  are  noted.  Spiegeleisen  is  strong  but 
quiet  at  $85,  furnace,  for  20  per  cent,  delivery  this  year. 
Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  is  in  active  demand  for  large 
quantities  for  delivery  abroad  next  year.  The  quotation 
continues  at  $130  for  IIMS  delivery  with  $200  to  $225 
asked  for  material  needed  for  early  delivery. 


Structural  Material. — Outside  of  Government  con- 
tracts the  general  situation  is  quiet.  Large  fabricators 
are  disinclined  to  furnish  material  for  anything  outside 
of  that  necessary  for  war  purposes  or  those  allied 
thereto.  A  number  of  projects  for  new  theaters  will 
reach  maturity  if  steel  can  be  obtained  and  it  is  also 
noted  that  owing  to  the  large  demand  for  apartment 
houses  at  even  higher  rents  projects  of  this  kind  would 
go  forward  if  it  were  thought  possible  to  obtain  the 
steel,  no  matter  if  the  price  is  high.  Government  con- 
tracts recently  awarded  are  the  following:  The  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Co.  has  taken  700  tons  for  additions  to 
Bancroft  and  Isherwood  halls  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  from  the  general  contractor  announced 
as  low  bidder  two  weeks  ago;  the  same  company  will 
probably  furnish  the  2400  tons  for  the  new  projectile 
plant  for  the  Government  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  from 
the  low  bidder,  Warren  Moore  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  awards  have  all  been  made  for 
the  remainder  of  the  40  or  more  magazines  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  having 
taken  about  1900  tons  in  addition  to  400  tons  already 
announced  as  awarded  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  for 
the  same  purpose.  For  the  stables  and  garage  for  the 
League  Island  Navy  Yard,  involving  a  small  tonnage, 
William  Linder  is  low  bidder,  and  for  eight  magazines 
at  Lake  Denmark  the  Columbus  Circle  Construction 
Co.  is  named  as  low  bidder.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going the  American  Bridge  Co.  has  taken  300  tons  for 
three  bridges  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
same  railroad  is  inquiring  for  250  tons  for  two  bridges. 
Several  manufacturing  plants  are  taking  bids  on  about 
1700  tons  for  plant  extensions  and  a  few  of  the  railroad 
companies  are  in  the  market  for  a  small  amount  of 
steel  for  bridges  and  other  necessary  work.  We  quote 
plain  material  from  mill  at  4.669.  to  5.169c.,  New  York, 
the  lower  price  in  three  to  four  months  and  the  higher 
for  small  lots  in  earlier  deliveries.  Shipments  from 
warehouses  are  5c.  to  5.25c.  per  pound.  New  York, 
according  to  sizes  desired. 

Plates. — The  French  Mission,-  through  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  is  purchasing  50,000  tons  of  plates,  of  which 
about  25,000  had  been  placed  up  to  Tuesday.  Ship- 
ments in  September  and  October  have  been  specified, 
the  United  States  Government  asking  the  mills  to  give 
these  deliveries  owing  to  the  urgent  need  of  the  French 
Government,  which  will  use  the  plates  for  naval  vessels 
and  for  barges  for  carrying  supplies  on  the  rivers 
and  canals.  On  hull  steel  the  low  bid  is  said  to  have 
been  7c.,  while  13c.  was  asked  for  boiler  plate,  but 
these  prices  were  not  low  enough  to  satisfy  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  mills  taking  the  business  finally  ac- 
cepted 6c.  for  the  hull  steel  and  9c.  for  boiler  plates. 
The  tonnage  placed  was  pretty  well  split  up  among  a 
number  of  mills.  The  contracts  which  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  offered  the  mills  specify  that  if  for  any  reason 
shipment  is  delayed  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  store 
the  plates,  the  mills  shall  receive  90  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price  at  the  time  they  are  placed  in  storage. 
One  concern  has  also  asked  that  $2  per  ton  a  month 
be  paid  if  storage  becomes  necessary.  The  United 
States  Government  has  sent  requisitions  to  the  mills 
for  plates  for  24  submarines  and  24  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers, which  will  be  built  at  various  shipyards.  It 
is  said  that  there  will  be  a  distribution  of  large  requisi- 
tions for  steel  plates  for  Government  merchant  ships 
very  soon  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute,  which  has  this  matter  in  charge.  The 
Government  has  sent  out  requisitions  for  plates  for  lo- 
comotives being  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 
and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Russian 
(iovernment.  There  are  still  inquiries  in  the  market 
for  plates  for  the  Japanese  shipbuilding  interests,  but 
mills  are  declining  to  quote  on  this  business  in  view  of 
the  attitude  of  this  Government,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  said  not  to  be  favorable  to  the  granting  of  export 
licenses  for  steel  which  was  not  in  some  stage  of  manu- 
facturing on  or  before  July  15,  when  the  export  em- 
bargo went  into  effect.  The  mills  have  a  great  deal 
of  Japanese  business  on  their  books,  and  feel  that 
neither  they  nor  the  Japanese  have  anything  to  lose 
by  waiting  until  this  tonnage  is  fairly  well  cleaned  up. 
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Some  of  this  business  is  for  shipment  within  the  next 
few  months,  while  many  orders  on  the  books  are  for 
deliveries  as  far  ahead  as  the  second  quarter  of  1918. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese  Commission,  now  on 
its  way  to  the  United  States,  will  bring  with  it  lists  of 
steel  for  large  requirements  of  that  country,  and  or- 
ders will  be  placed  here  providing  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment is  reached  with  our  Government  as  to  shipments. 
Domestic  business  is  virtually  at  a  standstill.  The 
South  Buffalo  Railway  is  reported  to  have  ordered  300 
steel  hopper  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.  Nominal  prices  on  mill  shipments,  if  a  mill  could 
be  found  to  accept  the  business,  are  10c.  Pittsburgh 
for  tank  quality  and  12c.  to  12i/^c.  for  ship  steel.  On 
resales  prices  are  whatever  buyer  and  seller  may  agree 
upon,  but  there  are  few  buyers  this  week  at  any 
price.  On  mill  shipments,  we  quote  on  tank  plates 
10.169c.,  New  York,  and  ship  plates,  12.169c.,  New 
York.  Plates  out  of  store  are  8c.  to  9c.  for  tank 
plates  and  8.50c.  to  9.50c.  for  ship  plates. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  French  railroads  are 
in  the  market  for  a  large  tonnage  of  rails  and  track 
supplies,  which,  it  is  reported,  are  wanted  for  early 
shipment  to  France  to  be  ready  for  a  party  of  about 
1000  American  railroad  men  going  abroad  to  assist  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  France's  railroad  system,  which 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  strain  of  war  trans- 
portation. It  is  understood  that  the  French  Mission 
has  asked  steel  mills  to  delay  orders  for  shell  steel  now 
on  their  books  and  give  them  the  rails  and  track  sup- 
plies   instead. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  steel  bar  market  is  very 
quiet.  Few  concerns  have  any  steel  bars  to  sell  for 
deliveries  which  would  interest  the  average  buyer.  The 
bar  iron  market  is  active,  and  contracts  are  extending 
into  the  first  quarter  of  next  year.  Many  jobbers  have 
not  as  yet  closed  for  their  fourth  quarter  requirements. 
We  continue  to  quote  steel  bars  in  mill  shipments  at 
4.669c.  to  5.669c.,  New  York,  and  bar  iron  at  4.919c.  to 
5.169c.,  New  York.  From  New  York  district  ware- 
houses, steel  bars  are  sold  at  5c.,  and  bar  iron  at  5c.  to 
5.50c. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market,  except  for  foundry 
grades,  is  very  much  depressed  and  prices  have  been 
marked  down  rapidly.  Heavy  melting  steel  for  ship- 
ment to  Pittsburgh  is  now  quoted  at  $28  to  $29.  There 
is  very  little  demand  even  at  that  price.  Sharp  declines 
have  taken  place  in  rerolling  rails,  car  axles  and 
wrought  iron  track  scrap.  Brokers  quote  buying  prices 
as  follows  to  local  producers  and  dealers  per  gross  ton 
New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap   (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania)  ...  .$29.00  to  $30.00 
Old     steel     rails     (short     lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 28.00  to  29.00 

Relaying  rails    65.00  to  70.00 

Rerolling  rails    39.00  to  40.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 42.00  to  43.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 42.00  to  43.00 

Wrought-iron    track   scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought  long 32.00  to  33.00 

Light  iron   10.00  to  12.00 

Cast   borings    (clean) 18.00  to  19.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    18.00  to  19.00 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings 16.50  to  17.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1    In.    minimum 

diameter,   not  under   2   ft.    long)  . .  .    31.00  to  32.00 

Despite  the  very  marked  weakness  in  other  gtades, 
cast-iron  scrap  is  holding  up  very  well  and  quotations 
do  not  show  much  change.  Dealers  in  New  York  City 
and  Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries 
per  gross  ton: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $34.00  to  $35.00 

No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

material,  etc.)    29.00  to  30.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    28.00  to  29.00 

Stove    plate    20.00  to  21.00 

Locomotive   grate   bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Old    carwheels     33.00  to  34.00 

Malleable    cast     (railroad).. 33.00  to  34.00 


WILL  BUILD  LARGE  PLANT 


Curtiss  Corporation  Breaks  Ground  for  the  First 
Two  Units 

The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  broke 
ground  in  Buffalo  Tuesday  for  the  first  two  units  of  a 
new  factory,  which  when  entirely  completed  will  repre- 
sent a  cost  of  about  $5,000,000.  William  A.  Morgan, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  reorganized 
airplane  company,  of  which  John  N.  Willys  of  the 
Willys-Overland  Co.,  is  president,  and  Glenn  H.  Curtiss 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  said  that  the  com- 
pany's plans  contemplate  the  erection  of  an  immense 
plant  with  about  1,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  to  cost 
approximately  $5,000,000.  Employment  will  be  given 
to  15,000  men. 

The  units  now  being  built  are  the  metalworking  and 
woodworking  shops,  each  to  be  of  about  100,000  sq.  ft. 
and  of  steel  and  concrete  construction.  The  site  for  the 
plant  comprises  33  acres,  on  which  an  option  was  exer- 
cised only  last  Saturday.  The  Austin  Co.  of  Cleveland, 
and  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  the  contract  for  the  build- 
ings and  promises  to  have  the  first  two  completed  in 
45  days.  An  experimental  airplane  laboratory  will  soon 
be  erected  somewhere  on  Long  Island  by  Mr.  Curtiss, 
who  is  in  charge  of  airplane  experiments. 

During  the  past  week  the  Curtiss  corporation  has 
sold  to  stockholders  $2,100,000  worth  of  shares  of  com- 
mon stock,  the  issuance  of  which  was  authorized  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Curtiss  corporation  is  assured  of  about 
$150,000,000  worth  of  airplane  contracts. 

The  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  which  has 
been  expecting  a  Government  contract,  is  said  to  have 
received  a  trial  order  for  500  Hispano-Suiza  airplane 
engines.  The  General  Vehicle  Co.  is  at  work  on  a  large 
number  of  Gnome  rotary  motors  and  a  number  of  other 
plants,  including  a  great  many  automobile  factories, 
are  making  parts  of  the  U.  S.  A.  200-hp.  motor,  with 
which  experiments  will  be  made  to  determine  its  service- 
ability for  battle  planes. 


Buy   Coal   Properties 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  purchased  the 
entire  anthracite  coal  properties,  including  mines  and 
collieries,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  will  op- 
erate these  properties  and  market  the  product.  The 
greater  part  of  the  coal  property  involved  has  been 
operated  by  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  The  output  of 
the  mines  transferred  is  said  to  be  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  entire  anthracite  production  of  the  country.  The 
sale  is  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  some  time  ago  to  dispose  of  its  interests  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  transportation  service.  An- 
other important  transfer  of  coal  properties  was  an- 
nounced this  week.  This  is  a  sale  by  Pickands,  Mather 
&  Co.,  Cleveland,  of  1500  acres  of  coal  land  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  to  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  It  is  stated  that  $5,000,000  was  involved 
in  this  transaction. 


To  Buy  20,000  Browning  Machine  Guns 

Washington,  July  24. — The  purchase  of  20,000 
Browning  automatic  rifles,  made  in  accordance  with  the 
revised  model  of  this  arm,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Machine  Gun  Board  of  the  War  Department.  Of  these 
guns  10,000  are  to  be  of  the  light  and  the  remainder  of 
the  heavy  type,  the  former  being  designed  to  be  car- 
ried by  infantry  and  used  in  the  front  line  trenches. 
The  board  has  also  recommended  the  purchase  of  25,000 
Lewis  machine  guns.  These  guns  will  be  available  for 
use  for  the  infantry  and  for  mounting  on  airplanes.  It 
is  understood  that  the  most  effective  of  the  German 
fighting  airplanes  carry  from  one  to  three  Lewis  guns. 


Fire,  July  21,  at  No.  1  furnace  of  the  Wharton  Steel 
Co.,  Dover,  N.  J.,  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $20,000. 
The  fire  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  floor  in  the 
furnace  building,  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  em- 
ployee and  injury  to  eight  others. 


The  Keith  Furnace  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  pur- 
chased a  site  for  a  new  factory  building,  which  will  be 
erected  some  time  within  the  next  four  years,  when 
the  lease  of  its  present  building  expires. 
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IRON    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STOCKS 


Unexpected  Advance  in  Money  Rates  Was 
Feature  of  the  Week 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  stock  market 
last  week  was  a  rapid  advance  in  money  rates,  which  on 
Monday  carried  the  price  of  call  loans  up  to  10  per  cent. 
Most  of  the  day's  business  was  done  at  lower  rates,  but 
considerable  money  was  loaned  at  8  per  cent  or  higher. 
The  unexpected  advance  was  attributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment's withdrawals  of  cash  from  the  banks.  The  situa- 
tion improved  rapidly  and  call  money  later  in  the  week 
did  not  command  more  than  6  per  cent.  There  was 
much  irregularity  in  a  number  of  stocks  throughout 
the  week.  United  States  Steel  moved  through  a  range 
of  five  points,  but  closed  the  week  with  a  change  of  only 
one-eighth  point,  as  compared  with  the  close  of  the 
preceding  week.    Money  now  promises  to  be  plentiful. 

Among  the  industrial  stocks  that  registered  gains 
during  the  past  week  were  the  following:  American 
Can,  %  ;  American  Car  &  Foundry,  Vz  ;  American  Loco- 
motive, 1^/4;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  1%;  Bethlehem  Steel, 
2;  Bethlehem  Steel,  Class  B,  21/2 ;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron, 
V2  ;  Crucible  Steel,  IV^  ;  Lackawanna  Steel,  2%  ;  Midvale 
Steel,  2%;  National  Enameling  &  Stamping,  1^; 
Pressed  Steel  Car,  2;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  3%  ;  United 
States  Steel,  V2 ;  United  States  Steel  Preferred,  %,. 
Among  the  stocks  that  made  losses  during  the  week 
were  the  following:  Gulf  States  Steel,  3;  International 
Harvester,  %.  Allis  Chalmers  and  American  Steel 
Foundries  remained  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  week 
as  at  the  beginning,  the  former  being  at  29%  and  the 
latter  at  681/2. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  steel  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows: 
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Pittsburgh   Rolls   Corporation 

It  is  expected  that  on  Aug.  1  details  will  be  closed 
by  which  the  business  of  the  Phoenix  Roll  Works,  at 
Pittsburgh,  operated  for  about  60  years  by  the  Seaman- 
Sleeth  Co.,  will  be  transferred  to  a  new  interest,  to  be 
known  as  the  Pittsburgh  IUjIIs  Corporation.  The  new 
company  will  be  capitalized  at  $3,000,000  of  which 
$1,000,000  will  be  «  per  cent  first  mortgage  gold  bonds, 
$,'")00,000  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  and 
$1,500,000  common  stock.  There  is  also  $1,000,000  com- 
mon stock,  reserved  for  conversion  of  bonds.  The  Sea- 
man-Sleeth  Co.  was  organized  originally  in  a  small  way, 
and  has  steadily  grown  for  over  «0  years,  having,  it  is 
stated,  net  assets  at  present  of  $1,700,000.  For  about 
47  years,  the  company  has  specialized  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  chilled  and  sand  iron  rolls  and  pinions, 
used  by  steel  and  iron  works.  It  has  a  large  trade 
among  the  leading  steel  companies  in  this  country,  and 
has  also  exported  for  some  years  large  (juantitics  of 
rolls   to   Canada,   Mexico,   Australia   and   Japan.     The 


net  profits  of  the  company  for  the  five  years  l'Jl2-li»l«i 
are  given  as  $742,992.57.  The  net  earnings  for  the 
year  1916  alone,  which  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
history  of  the  company,  are  given  as  $296,144.58.  The 
net  profits  for  the  first  four  months  of  1917  are  given  as 
$104,993.59.  The  company  is  now  adding  a  large  new 
open-hearth  furnace,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  increase 
its  output  fully  50  per  cent.  The  management  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Rolls  Corporation,  it  is  stated,  will  remain 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  former  Seaman-Sleeth 
Co.  J.  S.  Seaman,  who  has  been  president  of  the  Sea- 
man-Sleeth Co.  for  many  years,  will  be  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Corporation, 
and  David  L,  Eynon,  who  was  general  manager  of  the 
same  company  for  many  years,  will  be  president. 


Industrial  Finances 

The  earnings  of  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  are  reported  as  being  extremely 
satisfactory,  with  raw  material  arriving  ahead  of  re- 
quirements. The  company  now  has  contracts  on  its 
books  prior  to  the  close  of  navigation  in  1918,  which 
total  approximately  $6,000,000.  A  few  months  ago 
this  company  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  addi- 
tion to  its  plant  so  as  to  double  the  output  and  rapid 
progress  is  being  made  on  the  undertaking.  The  com- 
pany has  recently  received  large  orders  for  ships  for 
the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  and  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Electric  Steel  &  Engineering  Co.,  Welland, 
Ont.,  recently  ii.oorpnrated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,- 
000,000,  is  the  merger  of  three  concerns.  The  three 
companies  included  in  the  corporation  are  the  Electric 
Steel  &  Metals,  Ltd.,  of  Welland;  the  Boving  Hydrau- 
lic Engineering  Co.  of  Lindsay,  Ont.,  and  the  Wabi 
Iron  Works  of  New  Liskeard,  Ont.  No  announcement 
as  to  plans  will  be  made  until  after  a  meeting  of  direc- 
tors, which  is  to  be  held  shortly. 

The  Termaat  &  Monahan  Mfg.  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
has  been  duly  authorized  to  succeed  to  the  business  of 
the  Termaat  &  Monahan  Co.,  Oshkosh,  which  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  about  eight  months.  The 
plant,  manufacturing  marine  and  other  types  of  gaso- 
line engines,  lathes  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  has 
been  operated  to  a  small  extent  under  a  temporary 
lease,  pending  the  reorganization,  and  will  now  be  re- 
opened with  a  full  crew.  The  new  company  was 
formed  by  the  reorganization  committee  of  stockholders 
and  paid  $30,000  in  cash,  assuming  all  encumbrances. 

Involuntary  bankruptcy  proceedings  have  been  be- 
gun against  the  Chattanooga  Iron  Works,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Petitioners  have  claims  aggregating  about 
$6,200.     No  estimate  of  liabilities  or  assets  are  made. 

In  paying  up  all  back  dividends  on  its  preferred 
stock,  the  last  2  per  cent  being  payable  Aug.  31,  the 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  will  have 
paid  out  $7,875,000  in  accumulated  disbursements.  The 
last  declaration  brings  the  total  to  14%  per  cent  this 
year  in  addition  to  13  per  cent  paid  off  late  last  year. 
Net  earnings  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Aug.  31,  last, 
were  $13,223,655,  or  46  per  cent  on  the  common.  The 
preferred  rate  is  7  per  cent  or  $1,750,000.  It  is  ex- 
pectetf  that  this  company  will  soon  start  paying  divi- 
dends on  its  common  stock,  but  nothing  official  about 
this  has  been  given  out. 


Dividends 

The  Atlantic  Steel  Co.,  extra  5  per  cent  on  the  common, 
payiiblo  Aug.  2, 

The  Canadian  Tjocomotivo  Co.,  ([uarterly,  1  y^  per  cent  on 
lh(!  common,  and  1%    jx-r  ('("tit  on  tho  preferred. 

The  Cleveliind-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  quarterly,  2yj  per  cent,  pay- 
al)l<«  July  25. 

Tho  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  2  per  cent  on  account 
of  accumuLiited  dividends  on  the  preferred,  payable  Aug.  31. 

The  I'lttHburgh  Stool  (;o.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
proferred,  p.'vyiible  Sept.   1. 

Tho  Roriubllc  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
tho  common,  ptiyablo  Nov.  1,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred, payable)  Oct.  1. 

The  Htewart-Warnor  Speedometer  Corporation,  quarterly, 
1  '^  per  cent  on  the  common,  payable  Aug.  16. 


^iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiin 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.:  New  York,  16.9c.;  Philadelphia,  15.9c.;  Boston, 
18.9c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati, 
15.8c.;  Indianapolis,  17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis, 
23.6c.;  Kansas  City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul, 
32.9c.;  Denver,  68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  45c.  Denver  pipe,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload, 
46,000  lb.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  40,000  lb.  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only), 
pipe,  65c.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  60,000  lb.  No  freight  rates  are  being 
published  via  the  Panama  Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being 
used   in    transatlantic   trade. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.  ;  angles,  3  to  6 
In.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,    4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  In.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire  is  $4.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire.  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65;  galvanized  barb  wire  and 
fence  staples.  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  PO 
days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  ofl*  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small 
cut  thread,  35  and  2%  per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent;  with 
c.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90  off; 
hex.,  blank,  $1.90  off.  and  tapped,  $1.70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c. 
and  t.  sq.  blank,  $1.70  off.  and  tapped,  $1.50  off;  hex.  blank, 
$1.60  off,  and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts,  50 
and  10  per  cent.  Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and 
10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 
Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $95  to  $100;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel.  $100  to  $110.  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill;  above 
0.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad   Spikes   and  Track   Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5.00  base;  %  in., 
7/16  in.  and  %  in.,  $7.50  to  $8.  Boat  spikes  are  about  6.50c. 
to  7c.,  all  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  makers  are 
quoting  above  these  prices.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts 
€.50e.  to  7c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  in  small  lots,  for 
fairly  prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bar.s  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails:  25  to 
45  lb.,  $75  to  $80  ;  16  to  20  lb.,  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,   $38  ;  open-hearth,   $40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Long  terne  plate,  No.  28  gage,  base,  $7.25  to  $7.50  ;  .short 
terne  plate,  $12  to  $12.50,  maker's  mill,  prices  depending  on 
<iuantity  and  delivery  wanted.  The  present  schedule  of 
prices  on  terne  plate  is  as  follows:  8-lb.,  200  sheets,  $14 
per  package;  8-lb.,  214  sheets,  $14.30  per  package;  12-lb., 
I.  C,  $15.25  per  package;  15-lb.,  I.  C,  $15.75  per  package; 
20-lb.,  I.  C,  $16.50;  25-lb.,  I.  C,  $17.25;  30-lb.,  I.  C,  $18: 
35-lb.,  I.  C,  $18.75;  40-lb.,  I.  C,  $19.50. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

steel  bars  at  4.50c.  to  5c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
5c.  and  higher  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt 
shipment.  Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.  ;  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c. 
in  carload  lots  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 

Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  in  steel  are  to  jobbers  for  car- 
loads on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1917,  all  full  weight,  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
^Vheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  higher  prices,  and 
National  Tube,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Butt  Weld 


Inches 
%,  %  and 

Va    

%    to    3  .  . . 


Steel 

Black 
%....    42 

46 

49 


Galv. 

15  Va 
31% 
35% 


Irom 

Inches  Black 

%  and  % 23 

%    24 

1/2    28 

%  to  IVa 33 


Lap  Weld 


42 


29  Va 


2    26 

2%   to  6 28 

7  to  12 25 


2y2   to  6 45 

7  to  12 42 

13  and  14 321/3 

15    30  .  .        I 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

%,    Vi   and    %...  38  20%    I     Vs.  %  and  % 22' 

%    43  30%         %    27 

%  to  1% 47  34%        %   to  1% 33 

2  to  3 48  35%    I 
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+  4 

+  3 

10 

17 


12 
15 

12 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2     40  28% 

2%  to  4 43  31% 

4  to  6 42  30% 

7  to  8 38  24% 

9  to  12 33  19% 


2    . 

2% 


to  4. 


27 
29 


4%  to  6 2? 

7  to  8. 


20 
9  to  12 15 


5 
14 

18 


14 
17 
16 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%  points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler   Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carloads,  freight  added  to 
point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on  standard 
charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap-welded 
steel  tubes  are  as  follows  : 


Lap   Welded  Steel 

1%  and  2  in 31 

2%  in 28 

2%  and  2%  in 34 

3  and  3%  in 34 

3%  to  4%   in 34 

5  and  6  in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard 

1  %  in 

and  2  ir 


Charcoal  Iron 


1%  am 
2^  in. 


.23 

.35 

32 

2%   and   2%    in .38 

3  and  3^  in 43 

3  %  to  4  %   in .  .  No  quotations 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal  grades  bring  higher   prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

Bhie  Annealed — Bessemer 

Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.    3    to   8 8.00  to    8.50 

No.s.   9  and   10 8.25  to    8.50 

11   and  12 8.50  to    8.75 

13  and  14 8.75  to    9.00 


Nos 
Nos 
Nos 


15  and  16 9.00  to    9.25 


Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.    17   to    21- 8.30  to  8.80 

Nos.   22  and  24 8.35  to  8.85  , 

Nos.   25  and  26 8.40  to  8.90 

No.    27    8.45  to  8.95 

No.    28    8.50  to  9.00 

No.    29    8.55  to  9.05 

No.    30    8.65  to  9.15 

Galvanitied  Black  Sheet  Gage — Bessemer 

Nos.   10  and   11 9.00  to    9.50 

Nos.   12  and  14 9.10  to    9.60 

Nos.   15  and   16 9.25  to    9.75 

No.s.  17  to  21 9.40  to    9.90 

Nos.   22  and  24 9.55  to  10.05 

Nos.   25  and  26 9.70  to  10.20 

No.    27    9.85  to  10.35 

No.    28 10.00  to  10.50 

No.    29    ]  0.25  to  10.75 

No.    30    10.50  to  11.00 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.-  15  and  16 7.80  to  8.30 

Nos.    17    to    21 7.85  to  8.35 

Nos.  22  to  24 7.90  to  8.40 

Nos.   25  to  27 7.95  to  8.45 

No.    28    8.00  to  8.50 

No.   29    8.05  to  8.55 

No.    30    8.05  to  8.55 

Nos.   30%   and   31 8  10  to  8.60 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Tin,     , Lead- 
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St. 
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York 

York 

Louis 

York 

Louis 

18.  .. 

..26.50 

26.50 
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10.37  Va 

10.25 

8.871/2 

8.621/2 

19.  .  . 

.  .26.50 

26.50 

62.50 

10.25 

io.i2y2 

8.75 

8.50 

20.  .. 

.  .26.50 

26.50 

62.50 

10.00 

10.00 

8.621/2 

8.371/2 

21.  .. 

.  .26.50 

26.50 

10.00 

10.00 

8.75 

8.50 

23.  .. 

..26.50 

26.50 

62.50 

10.00 

10.00 

8.75 

8.50 

24... 

..26.00 

26.00 

62.50 

10.25 

10.25 

8.75 

8.50 

New  York,  July  25,  1917. 
Probable  Government  purchases  and  price  regula- 
tions continue  the  dominant  factor.  Business  is  light 
and  prices  largely  nominal.  Copper  is  nominally  a 
little  lower  but  steadier.  Tin  is  very  quiet  but  fairly 
firm.  Lead  has  been  weak  but  is  growing  stronger. 
Spelter  is  still  very  quiet  but  a  little  firmer.  Antimony 
still  declines. 

New  York 

Copper. — In  the  past  week  very  little  business  has 
been  reported,  hardly  enough  to  establish  a  market. 
Prices  are  nominal  and  are  made  by  offerings  and  not 
by  transactions.  The  influences  controlling  the  situa- 
tion are  the  same  as  those  discussed  last  week  and 
definite  information  as  to  Government  policy  and  prices 
seems  as  far  away  as  ever.  Under  the  circumstances 
buying  is  only  from  hand  to  mouth  and  very  cautious. 
The  only  interesting  feature  is  a  drop  in  the  London 
market  the  past  week  of  £5  per  ton,  spot  electrolytic 
being  now  quoted  at  £137  with  futures  at  £133.  The 
effect  of  this  fall  in  price  is  expected  in  some  quarters 
to  have  a  beneficial  influence  in  bringing  about  a 
closer  co-operation  in  prices  between  large  and  small 
producers  in  this  country.  With  exports  of  copper  for 
June  estimated  at  40,000  tons  the  total  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year  will  be  265,967  tons,  or  nearly  twice 
those  for  the  same  six  months  of  1916  when  they 
were  147,943  tons.  Refinery  production  of  copper  for 
June  is  estimated  at  200,000,000  lb.  with  the  total  for 
the  first  half  of  this  year  at  1,055,000,000  lb.  Some 
business  for  September-October  delivery  is  reported  at 
24.50c.  to  25.50c.  with  the  quotation  for  the  last  quarter 
generally  regarded  as  24c.  The  price  of  Lake  and 
electrolytic  copper  yesterday  was  26c.,  New  York.  The 
strike  situation  is  not  regarded  as  very  serious. 

Tin. — The  tin  market  has  been  dull  and  quiet  the 
entire  week.  Sales  have  been  moderate,  made  up 
mostly  of  early  shipments  from  England  and  future 
shipments  from  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  market 
is  almost  a  nominal  one  at  62.50c.  New  York.  Sellers 
and  buyers  are  generally  cautious,  but  there  has  been 
some  desire  to  sell  in  some  places.  The  feature  of  the 
market  has  been  the  scarcity  of  spot  tin,  caused  by  an 
unwillingness  to  grant  permits  in  England,  and  to  the 
slowness  of  American  buyers  to  commit  themselves. 
The  familiar  question  of  Government  price  regulation 
continues  to  restrain  the  market.  Arrivals  up  to  July 
24  have  been  2365  tons,  with  the  quantity  afloat  on  that 
day  3454  tons.  The  London  quotation  for  spot  Straits 
is  unchanged  from  last  week  at  £239  lOs. 

Lead,— Until  Monday  of  this  week  the  lead  market 
had  not  recovered  from  its  scare  of  last  week,  and  the 
tendency  was  downward.  The  market  reached  a  level 
of  lOc,  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  on  Monday,  due  to 
fairly  liberal  offeringH  from  second  hands  and  from 
consumers,  with  buyers  assuming  a  safe  attitude.  Ix^ad 
was  obtainable  practically  all  the  week  until  yesterday 
at  lOc,  New  York,  at  which  some  sales  were  made  for 
August  shipment.  The  trade  is  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  a  large  amount  of  lead  will  he  wanted  for  war  and 
other  purposes.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  offerings  re- 
ferred to  were  either  withdrawn  or  sold,  the  market 
stiffened  yesterday,  so  that  it  was  difTicult  to  obtain  lead 
under  lie.  for  any  position.  Small  quantities,  however, 
were  sold  here  and  there  yesterday  at  10.25c.,  New 
York  and  St,  I^uis,  with  100  tons  going  as  low  as  10c. 
The  leading  producer  continues  to  maintain  its  quota- 


tion at  lie.  New  York,  and  an  advance  in  the  outside 
market  is  looked  for  in  the  coming  week. 

Spelter. — Because  of  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
some  that  spelter  is  cheap  at  prevailing  levels,  there 
has  been  more  inquiry  than  in  the  recent  past.  The 
market  is  a  little  stronger,  but  actual  new  business  has 
been  light,  especially  for  prompt  or  early  delivery. 
There  have  been  sales  of  small  lots  of  50  to  100  tons 
each  for  future  delivery,  for  which  anywhere  from 
8.50c.  to  8.62 1/2 c,  St,  Louis,  or  8,75c.  to  8.871/20,,  New 
York,  has  been  realized.  There  have  been  a  few  sales 
as  low  as  8.37 1/20,,  St,  Louis,  or  8,62  V2C,,  New  York. 
The  quotation  yesterday  was  generally  recognized  as 
8.50c.,  St.  Louis,  or  8.75c.,  New  York,  for  prime  West- 
ern spelter  for  early  delivery,  with  future  delivery  at 
almost  the  same  level.  The  question  of  the  Govern- 
ment's needs  and  what  it  will  pay  is  expected  now  to 
be  cleared  up  in  a  few  days — a  much  desired  settle- 
ment. It  is  possible  that  an  order  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  may  soon  be  settled,  and  this  will  tend  to 
stabilize  the  entire  market.  It  is  reported  to-day  that 
the  Government  has  negotiated  a  purchase  of  25,000 
tons  of  prime  Western  at  8.75c,  per  lb,,  St.  Louis,  for 
delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No  con- 
firmation is  obtainable. 

Antimony. — Yesterday  and  Monday,  sales  of  25  tons 
each  day  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  antimony  under  the 
hammer  on  the  Metal  Exchange  were  made  at  13,37 %c, 
per  lb.  in  bond,  which  is  about  14,50c,  to  14,75c,,  duty 
paid.  New  York,  Demand  is  slack,  and  the  market  is 
quiet  and  nominal  at  about  15c,,  duty  paid,  for  those 
grades. 

Aluminum. — In  the  absence  of  demand  and  because 
of  offerings,  the  market  is  lower  at  53c,  to  55c.,  New 
York,  for  No.  1  virgin  aluminum,  98  to  99  per  cent 
pure. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  very  unsettled.  Dealers' 
selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,   heavy   and   crucible 27.00  to  28.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire    26.00  to  27.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 24.00  to  24.50 

Brass,   heavy    • 18.00  to  19.00 

Brass,     light     13.50  to  13.75 

Heavy   machine   composition 25.00  to  25.50 

No.   1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 17.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  20.00  to  21.00 

Lead,  heavy   9.00  to    9.25 

Lead,  tea   7-75 

Zinc    6.75 

Chicago 

Chicago,  July  23. — Copper  quotations  are  nominal. 
Reflecting  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  East,  they 
are  much  lower,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  metal  at  the 
lower  prices.  Complaint  is  made  that  purchases  cannot 
be  made  at  levels  quoted  by  some  big  Eastern  sellers. 
Tin  is  in  fair  demand  and  a  little  higher.  Spelter  con- 
tinues soft,  although  it  is  a  trifle  more  active.  No  in- 
terest is  shown  in  lead,  and  antimony  is  unchanged. 
We  quote  as  follows :  Casting  copper,  26c. ;  Lake,  29c. ; 
electrolytic,  27c,;  tin,  carloads,  63c.;  small  lots,  65c. 
to  66c.;  lead,  10c,  to  10.25c.;  spelter,  8.50c,;  sheet  zinc, 
19c.;  Oriental  antimony,  18c,  to  20c,  On  old  metals 
we  quote  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots  as 
follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  21c.;  copper 
clips,  20.50c,;  copper  bottoms,  l^c, ;  red  brass,  19c.; 
yellow  brass,  14.50c. ;  lead  pipe,  8c. ;  zinc,  6c, ;  pewter, 
No,  1,  35c,;  tinfoil,  40c,;  block  tin,  45c, 

St,  Louis 

July  23. — Non-ferrous  metals  have  been  quiet  dur- 
ing the  week  just  pas.sed,  with  the  closing  prices  to-day 
on  car  load  lots  as  follows:  Lead,  9.87%c.  to  10c. ; 
spelter,  8,25c.  to  8.50c.  In  less  than  car  load  lots 
quotations  were  as  follows:  Lead,  11.50c.;  spelter, 
9.75c.;  tin,  63c,;  Lake  copper,  31c.;  electrolytic  copper, 
30.50c.;  Asiatic  antimony,  19c.  In  the  Joplin  district 
producers  were  paid  practically  the  same  prices  as  a 
week  ago,  the  basis  range  for  zinc  blende  being  $65 
to  $75  per  ton  for  60  per  cent  metal,  with  the  average 
for  the  district  at  $70  per  ton.  Many  of  the  sheet 
ground  mines  have  shut  down,  but  the  Oklahoma  dis- 
trict production  is  keeping  up  the  supplies  for  a  time. 
If  more  sheet  ground  mines  close,  however,  it  is  believed 
that  the  supply  of  ore  will  run  short  enough  to  start 
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sharper  bidding  for  the  output.  Calamine  ranged  from 
$35  to  $42  per  ton,  basis  of  40  per  cent  metal,  with  the 
average  for  the  week  for  the  district  $40  per  ton. 
Lead  was  steady  at  $115  per  ton,  basis  of  80  per  cent 
metal,  and  the  average  for  the  district  for  the  week 
was  $115  per  ton.  On  miscellaneous  scrap  metals  we 
quote  as  follows:  Light  brass,  12c.;  heavy  yellow  brass, 
15c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  20c.;  heavy 
copper  and  copper  wire,  23.50c.;  lead,  7c.;  zinc,  7c.;  tea 
lead,  6c. ;  pewter,  25c. ;  tinfoil,  42c. 


French  Method  of  Tinning  Cast-iron  Vessels 

A  method  of  tinning  cast-iron  pots  and  other 
utensils  for  domestic  use  is  offered  from  a  French 
source.  La  Chronique  Industrielle.  For  household 
utensils  only  pure  tin  should  be  employed  and  not  tin 
and  lead,  as  the  latter  forms  poisonous  salts  with  the 
acids  of  food  products.  To  insure  adhesion  of  the  tin 
the  iron  should  be  treated  to  remove  the  carbon  or 
otherwise  it  should  be  polished  by  mechanical  means. 
To  remove  the  carbon,  the  iron  is  coated  with  a  layer 
of  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese  or  else  the  iron  is  en- 
closed in  a  box  with  the  oxide  and  maintained  at  a  high 
temperature  to  burn  out  the  carbon.  After  four  to  six 
hours  the  iron  is  sufficiently  decarbonized  to  permit  the 
adhesion  of  the  tin.  After  this  procedure  the  iron  is 
cleaned  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  which  is  added  a 
small  amount  of  blue  vitriol.  The  iron  is  then  immersed 
in  molten  tin;  or,  if  the  interior  of  a  vessel  is  to  be 
coated,  molten  tin  with  a  little  sal-ammoniac  is  vigor- 
ously rubbed  over  the  surface.  It  is  preferable  to  heat 
the  iron  before  applying  the  tin.  This  must  be  done 
with  care  otherwise  the  surface  will  be  oxidized  and 
impair  the  adhesion  of  the  tin. 


A  new  process  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen which  produces  sodium  cyanide  and  on  further 
treatment  ammonia,  has  been  put  forward  by  Prof. 
John  E.  Bucher.  Coke,  sodium  carbonate  and  iron  bor- 
ings are  raised  to  a  red  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitro- 
gen or  producer  gas,  forming  sodium  cyanide.  By 
boiling  this  with  caustic  soda,  ammonia  is  readily  ob- 
tained. While  this  process  is  only  in  the  experimental 
stage  now,  it  is  understood  that  an  operating  plant  is 
being  erected  and  that  a  nitrogenous  product  of  some 
character  will  be  placed  on  the  market  soon. 


The  Sai-nei  iron  mines  in  Corea,  owned  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  produced  73,611  tons  of  ore  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1916.  It  was  shipped  to 
the  Government  blast-furnace  plant  at  Wakamatsu, 
Japan,  The  Mitsubishi  Co.,  another  Japanese  company, 
owns  mines  at  the  same  place,  but  no  ore  is  yet  being 
mined.  The  company  is  reported  erecting  a  furnace 
at  Kengi-ho  in  the  same  locality. 


The  polishers  at  the  Remington  Bridgeport  Works, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  are  on  strike  as  a  protest  against  the 
employment  of  women  at  a  lower  wage  rate  than  paid 
the  men.  The  management  has  refused  to  see  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Polishers'  Union  and  the  men  are  firm 
in  their  position  that  they  will  not  return  to  work  until 
the  differences  are  adjusted. 


The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  South.  Bend,  Ind.,  an- 
nounces a  plan  of  pensioning  employees  who  have  been 
with  the  company  20  years  or  more.  Those  reaching 
the  age  of  seventy  will  be  retired  and  those  65  years 
of  age  or  more  may  retire  on  pension,  if  circumstances 
warrant.  No  pension  is  to  be  more  than  $100  or  less 
than  $12  a  month. 


The  Sterling  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  dis- 
tributor of  high-speed  drills  and  hack  saw  blades,  has 
opened  a  branch  office  in  St.  Louis  at  938  Syndicate 
Trust  Building,  in  charge  of  R.  O.  McGraw. 


The  offices  of  Ernest  S.  Cox,  manufacturers'  direct 
representative  for  mill  supply  and  hardware  specialties, 
have  been  removed  from  326-328  Diamond  Street,  to 
1322  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh  Expects  No  Labor  Shortage 

Pittsburgh,  July  25 — (By  Wire). — Prominent  steel 
interests  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  say  they  do  not  ex- 
pect a  very  large  shortage  in  men  by  reason  of  the 
draft.  They  are  relying  upon  the  Government's  in- 
dustrial exemption  system  to  protect  the  steel  inter- 
ests against  a  shortage  in  labor.  The  Government  at 
Washington  recognizes  fully  the  pressing  needs  of  a 
full  output  of  steel  at  all  the  plants  in  order  that  Gov- 
ernment work  may  be  turned  out  promptly,  and 
nothing  will  be  done  to  cut  down  output  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided. 

The  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  installing  ex- 
tensive coal  handling  equipment  at  its  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  plant. 


Asbestos-Cement  Sheets  as  a  Substitute  for 

Corrugated  Iron 

An  asbestos  cement  roofing  material  which  is 
offered  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  corrugated  iron, 
is  being  made  now  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  12  months  a  factory  has  been  built  and 
equipped  by  the  British  Everite  &  Asbestilite  Works 
(Limited)  at  Farnsworth  and  Bold,  near  Widnes,  in 
Lancashire,  for  the  manufacture  of  this  product.  It 
is  made  as  follows: 

After  being  finely  ground  and  freed  from  extraneous 
matter  the  asbestos,  which  acts  as  a  reinforcing  agent,  is 
mixed  with  Portland  cement  in  the  proportion  of  about  1 
to  6,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  paste  with  water.  This 
paste  is  then  taken  to  a  machine  of  the  paper-making  type 
where,  on  a  large  revolving  drum,  it  is  formed  into  sheets 
or  felts.  After  being  trimmed  to  size  these  sheets,  if  they 
are  to  be  made  into  corrugated  roofing,  next  have  the 
corrugations  impressed  on  them,  the  important  condition  of 
this  operation  being  to  insure  that  the  tops  of  the  corru- 
gations are  as  strong  as  other  parts  of  the  sheets.  Finally 
the  sheets  are  subjected  to  a  seasoning  process.  The  corru- 
gations are  made  to  the  3-in.  pitch  which  is  usual  with 
corrugated  iron  sheeting,  not  to  the  214-in.  foreign  pitch, 
and  they  can  therefore  be  readily  used  to  repair  roofs  com- 
posed of  corrugated   iron  sheets. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  claimed  is  durability 
and  resistance  to  climatic  conditions,  especially  to  an 
acid-laden  atmosphere,  which  rapidly  destroys  cor- 
rugated iron.  The  sheets  are  also  fire-proof  and  poor 
conductors  of  heat.  The  factory  is  well  situated  as 
regards  supply  of  water,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  required.  The  machinery  is  driven  by  electricity, 
current  being  obtained  by  means  of  a  200-h.p.  Na- 
tional gas  engine,  and  the  power  house  is  designed  so 
that  additional  sets  can  be  installed  as  demand  de- 
velops. 

Ready  to  Start  New  Plant 

The  Valley  Mold  &  Iron  Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  ex- 
pects to  start  this  week  its  new  plant  at  West  Middle- 
sex, Pa.,  for  making  ingot  molds,  which  has  been 
under  erection  for  some  months.  The  company  will  se- 
cure its  entire  supply  of  Bessemer  iron  for  this  new 
plant  from  E.  W.  Mudge  &  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  who  will 
furnish  it  from  their  Ella  blast  furnace  at  West  Middle- 
sex, giving  the  concern  the  entire  output  of  Bessemer 
iron  from  this  furnace,  about  400  tons  per  day,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sunday  metal.  The  iron  will  be  fur- 
nished on  a  sliding  scale  basis.  The  Valley  Mold  & 
Iron  Co.,  when  this  new  plant  is  in  full  operation,  will 
have  a  capacity  for  turning  out  close  to  1500  tons  of 
ingot  molds  per  day. 


E.  E.  Marshall,  Philadelphia,  associated  with  the 
Newport  Iron  Co.,  will  place  the  Lochiel  blast  furnace 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  operation  on  Aug.  1.  The 
plant  has  been  undergoing  extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements. The  furnace  has  been  idle  for  about  15 
years.  Mr.  Marshall  is  president  of  the  American 
Manganese  Mfg.  Co. 


The  new  plate  mill  of  the  Donner  Steel  Co.,  at 
Buffalo,  has  been  completed  and  will  be  placed  in 
operation  this  week. 
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Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  will  spend  several  weeks  in  Alaska,  leav- 
ing New  York  Aug.  2. 

John  A.  Topping,  New  York,  chairman  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  leaves  next  week  for  Canada  and  will 
be  absent  through  the  month  of  August. 

J.  A.  Flood,  formerly  connected  with  the  Venango 
Mfg.  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  become  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Producers'  Supply  Co.,  that  city, 
which  recently  built  a  new  gray  iron  foundry  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  25  tons. 

George  Ramsey,  recently  identified  with  the  Bab- 
cock-Wilcox  Co.,  at  Barberton,  Ohio,  and  the  General 
Fireproofing  Co.,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  captain  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army,  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 

Howard  Britton,  Jr.,  formerly  in  the  New  York  sales 
offices  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  is  now  located 
ill  the  Pittsburgh  offices  of  that  concern  in  the  Park 
Building,  handling  brass  goods  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, and  the  Central  West,  also  as  far  East  as  Altoona, 
Pa.  Mr.  Britton  will  handle  the  brass  goods  made  by 
the  Ashcroft  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Consolidated  Safety  Valve 
Co.,  the  Hayden  &  Derby  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Hancock 
Inspirator  Co.,  these  four  concerns  being  owned  and 
operated  by  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore. 

N.  P.  Hyndman,  general  sales  agent  for  the  Wash- 
ington Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Dawson,  Pa.,  is  in  California 
on  a  pleasure  trip,  and  will  return  about  Aug.  1. 

Tom  J.  Muir,  of  the  sales  department  of  the  Morgan 
Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio.,  is  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the  company's  New  York  office,  120  Broad- 
way, until  a  successor  to  E.  J.  Parker  is  appointed.  Mr. 
Parker  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the  Vulcan  Steel 
Products  Co.,  New  York. 

R.  A.  Byrns,  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  has  joined  his 
regiment  of  the  National  Guard. 

E.  F.  Entswile,  mechanical  engineer  at  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Donaghmore  plant  at  Leb- 
anon. He  will  be  succeeded  by  Frank  E.  Howells,  who 
is  now  assistant  mechanical  engineer  at  the  Steelton 
plant.  Mr.  Entswile  succeeds  W.  L.  Wolf,  who  has 
resigned  to  accept  another  position.  He  went  to  Steel- 
ton from  the  plant  at  Sparrows  Point  about  15  months 
ago. 

Edgar  N.  Dollin,  organizer  and  president  of  the 
Acme  Die-Casting  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
sold  his  holdings  in  that  company  and  is  retiring  from 
active  management.  Mr.  Dollin  was  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Doehler  Die-Casting  Co.,  and  president  of  the 
Kalak  Water  Co.  He  is  planning  a  .short  vacation  but 
expects  to  be  back  in  business  in  the  near  future. 

Harry  E.  Harris,  president  Harris  Engineering  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  John  H.  Barr,  consulting  engineer 
Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York,  and  William  A. 
Viall,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  have 
been  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  making  of  gages 
for  munitions  manufacture.  Mr.  Barr  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

James  N.  Hunter,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
an  inspector  of  the  liUbor  and  Industry  Department  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Turtle  Creek,  has 
also  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position. 

John  K.  Miller,  Jr.,  associated  with  E.  J.  Lavino  & 
Co.,  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  United  States  Signal  Corps. 

S.  M,  Tolbert,  of  Chattanooga,  Tcnn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Sewanee  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,  succeeding  John  E.  Patton. 

Fred  L.  Watson,  who  held  the  position  of  treasurei 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  from  1897  to  1915, 
has   removed   his   headquarters   from   Chicago   to   New 


York,  where  he  has  become  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Federal  Export  Corporation  and  treasurer  of  the 
Commercial  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation.  He  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  steel  and  wire  interests  of 
the  United  States  since  the  first  Baker  patent  flat 
barbed  wire  was  produced  commercially  in  1880.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  all  the  consolidations  of  the 
Columbia  Wire  Co.,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of 
Illinois,  and  the  final  incorporation  of  that  organization 
in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  his  present 
connection,  Mr.  Watson  will  direct  the  financial  affairs 
pertaining  to  the  large  contracts  for  American  steel 
products  which  the  Federal  Export  Corporation  has 
with  its  selling  houses  abroad. 

Ritaro  Hirota,  Tokyo,  Japan,  lecturer  on  mining 
machinery.  Imperial  University,  spent  several  days  in 
Milwaukee  last  week  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
the  interests  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

H.  A.  Wagner,  president  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron 
Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  entertained  a  party  of  60 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  office  building  in  honor  of 
the  employees  of  the  company  who  have  enlisted  in 
the  military  service  and  are  about  to  leave  for  the 
mobilization  camp.  Each  of  the  soldiers  was  presented 
a  wrist  watch. 

James  W.  Lyons,  former  president  of  the  Lyons 
Boiler  Works,  DePere,  Wis.,  and  later  associated  with 
the  Lyons-Atlas  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  elected  vice- 
jiresident  and  general  manager  of  the  Whitman-Bull 
Tractor  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Carleton  R.  Dodge,  recently  of  C.  R.  Dodge  &  Co., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  sales  manager 
of  the  Lakewood  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  in  charge 
of  the  Philadelphia  territory.  The  offices  are  in  the 
Widener  Building. 

Aall  &  Co.,  of  Tokyo,  the  Japanese  agents  for  the 
American  Steel  Export  Co.,  have  added  B.  Orum  An- 
dresen  to  their  engineering  staff.  Mr.  Andresen,  prior 
to  leaving  for  Japan,  spent  several  days  acquainting 
himself  with  the  organization  and  the  facilities  which 
the  American  Steel  Export  Co.-  have  for  export  engi- 
neering and  contracting. 

R.  J.  Doty,  who  for  the  last  three  and  one-half 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  steel  foundry  of  Isaac 
G.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  company  to  become  associated 
with  the  Sivyer  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
which  is  enlarging  its  plant  and  installing  an  additional 
3-ton  electric  furnace. 

Harry  A.  Reichenbach,  who  has  been  efficiency  en- 
gineer for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the  Alpha  Port- 
land Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

B.  L.  Yepsen  has  been  elected  second  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  National  Fire- 
proofing  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  Improvements 

Pittsburgh,  July  25 — (By  Wire).- — The  Sharon 
Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  which  took  over  some 
months  ago  the  plant  of  the  Youngstown  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  East  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will  make  a  number  of 
improvements.  .A  new  pit  furnace  will  be  built.  Ad- 
ditions will  also  be  made  to  the  finishing  mills  and 
electric  motive  power  will  be  installed  to  replace  steam 
in  some  departments. 


The  Machine  Tool  &  Supply  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
distributor  of  machine  tools  and  machine  shop  equip- 
ment, has  removed  into  a  new  three-story  building 
which  affords  largely  increased  facilities.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  last  October. 


The  Tock  Screw  Machine  Products  Corporation, 
which  was  recently  incorporated,  has  established  an 
ofTice  at  199-203  Eighth  Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 
and  is  building  a  factory  building,  50  x  100  ft.,  one 
story,  at  that  address. 
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ARTIFICIAL    FUELS    FROM    DUST 


[British  Suggestions  to  Conserve  Coal  and  Coke 
Ashes  and  Fines 

Artificial  coals  made  from  coal  or  coke  ashes  and 
dusts  was  discussed  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Architects  (British)  by  R.  Goulburn  Lovell,  in  a 
paper,  "Coal  Briquetted  from  Ashes  or  Dusts."  He 
exhibited  tive  samples  of  such  coals  which  he  described 
as  having  been  respectively  briquetted  from  (1)  coal 
dust  alone,  (2)  from  coke  dust  alone,  (3)  from  de- 
jstructor  ash  alone,  (4)  from  destructor  ash  and  coal 
'dust,  and  (5)   from  clinker,  bar  ash  and  sawdust. 

Dealing  with  their  qualities,  he  said  it  would  be  seen 
lin  the  fire  that  the  better  grades  burnt  lika  Nature's 
[coal,  the  lower  grades  like  coke;  they  all  flared,  coked 
[and  became  incandescent.  Further,  these  artificial  coals 
(would  be  found  to  be  lasting  in  the  same  way  as  a  good 
[artificial  stone  was  more  lasting  than  most  stones  made 
[by  Nature.  The  machinery  and  plant  required  prac- 
itici.lly  existed  in  all  industrial  centers.  The  essentials 
fwere  crushers  or  breakers,  screens,  drying  tables,  mix- 
ers and  moulds  such  as  cast-away  pails,  baths,  etc.  For 
the  coking  process  either  ovens  or  boilers  could  be  used, 
the  main  object  at  the  present  time  being  to  utilize  any 
fexisting  plant  with  unskilled  labor. 

Cost  of  Production 

The  cost  depended  mainly  upon  the  value  put  upon 
',  the  bases,  the  cost  of  the  mati'ices,  such  as  glucose, 
■pitch  and  other  bitumens,  and  the  cost  of  the  chalk  or 
lother  calcium  carbonates.  For  instance,  the  destructor 
(Esh  and  clinker  at  Eastbourne  was  valued  at  6s.  per  ton, 
I  whereas  at  Birmingham  an  allowance  was  made  of  2s. 
f6d.  per  ton.,  The  coke  breeze  in  London  was  valued  at 
►6s.  per  ton,  and  in  Birmingham  at  Is.  The  price  of 
'hanl  pitch  was  quoted  o8s.  a  ton  at  Eastbourne,  22s. 
at  London,  and  18s.  at  Birmingham.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  price  of  chalk  was  3s.  6d.  a  ton  at  Eastbourne,  6s. 
at  London,  and  16s.  at  Birmingham.  Speaking  gen- 
lerally,  the  cost  of  the  materials  of  these  seven  typical 
i examples  would  be  roughly: 

Calorific 
Values  Shillings 

in  B.t.u.  Samples  per  Ton 

7.500  No.  1  Eastbourne  destructor  ash 11.0 

8,0-10  No.  2  Maples  destructor  and  coal  dust.  .      4.6 

10,320  No.  3  Maples  destructor  and  sawdust..  .      9.0 

10,540  No.    4    Birmingham  destructor  and   coal 

dust 8.0 

11,840  No.  5  Birmingham  coke  dust 7.0 

12,600  No.   6  London  coke  dust 10.0 

12.820  No.   7  Stafford.shire  coal  dust 10.0 

The  cost  of  the  labor  and  establishment  charges  in 
'the  British  Isles  would  not  be  more  than  5s.  a  ton. 

Discussion 

In  a  discussion  of  the  paper,  H.  W.  Bowden,  chief 
electrical  engineer  to  the  Poplar  Borough  Council,  said 
that  the  removal  of  ashes  and  clinker  was  a  very  serious 
,  item.  He  had  150  tons  from  his  boilers  to  dispose  of 
'every  week,  and  had  to  pay  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  ton  to 
have  them  removed.  As  to  what  happened  to  the  ashes 
after  the  artificial  fuel  was  burned,  in  his  case  the 
riddlings  that  went  through  the  chain  grates  contained 
a  considerable  amount  of  useful  coal,  which  went  away 
with  the  ashes.  He  had  tested  this  and  proved  it  to 
contain  about  4000  B.t.u.  If  that  were  used  under  the 
author's  method  what  increase  would  he  expect  in  its 
f "Value?  He  also  had  some  30  tons  per  day  of  destructor 
i  clinker,  in  which  he  did  not  think  there  was  much 
calorific  value.  Did  the  author  think  this  material  likely 
to  be  of  value  in  his  process?  What  would  be  the  cost 
of  a  plant  dealing  with  about  40  tons  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Lovell  said  it  was  only  the  ash  from  destructor 
works  that  was  used  in  the  process.  The  clinker  would 
be  useful  for  road-making.  He  believed  that  he  could 
improve  the  ash  from  the  Poplar  destructor  works  from 
4000  to  10,000  B.t.u.  As  to  cost  of  plant,  he  proposed 
that  where  the  process  was  adopted  old  plants  at  present 
lying  idle  all  over  the  country  should  be  used.  The 
residue  from  burning  this  artificial  fuel  could  be  used 
again  in  the  same  way.    The  great  point  of  the  process 


was  proper  mixing  and  for  that  purpose  a  concrete 
mixer  was  to  be  preferred.  He  had  received  an  estimate 
from  a  responsible  quarter  to  make  the  fuel  at  6s.  per 
ton,  apart  from  the  cost  of  the  materials.  Calcium 
carbonate  was  an  essential  of  the  binding  material  and 
with  it  was  used  any  form  of  bitumen  or  any  form  of 
sugar  waste.  With  bar  ash  and  clinker  added  to  saw- 
dust he  had  produced  a  fuel  having  11,000  B.t.u.  and 
with  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company's  coke  dust  alone, 
plus  the  binder,  a  fuel  containing  13,000  B.t.u.  The 
binder  in  the  latter  case  was  pitch,  but  he  was  not 
dependent  upon  that.  Equally  good  results  had  been 
obtained  with  sugar  waste. 

W.  R.  Cooper  said  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  slack 
and  col'.e  breeze  were  not  already  used  for  steam-raising 
purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were.  As  to  coal 
dust,  he  was  not  so  sure  that  there  was  so  much  value 
in  that  as  the  author  seemed  to  imply.  It  was  very 
often  found  to  contain  a  high  percentage  of  ash  which 
was  very  much  against  it  for  general  use.  There  was 
a  popular  idea  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  waste 
coal  of  a  valuable  character  to  be  found  at  the  pits,  but 
that  was  not  the  case. 

Another  speaker  mentioned  that  the  author  had 
assumed  the  value  of  slack  at  10s.  per  ton,  whereas  in 
London  at  the  present  time  it  could  not  be  purchased 
under  IBs.,  and  that  would  alter  the  value  at  which  it 
was  suggested  the  fuel  could  be  sold. 

Mr.  Lovell  said  he  had  been  offered  slack  in  Birming- 
ham recently  at  8s.  per  ton,  and,  naturally,  it  varied 
throughout  the  country.  In  any  case  this  should  not 
increase  the  cost  to  more  than  20s.,  so  that  the  fuel 
should  be  on  sale  at  25s.  per  ton. 
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George  E.  Youle,  western  manager  for  the  S.  A. 
Woods  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  died  at  his  home  in  Seattle,, 
July  11.  Mr.  Youle  was  a  pioneer  woodworking  ma- 
chinery man.  Born  at  Saybrook,  111.,  54  years  ago,  he 
went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1884,  where  he  engaged  in 
selling  sawmill  and  shingle-mill  machinery.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  Woods  Machine  Co.  for  more 
than  20  years,  of  which  the  past  nine  years  had  been 
spent  in  Seattle. 

Frederick  Burr  Hawley,  president  Spring  Perch 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  died  July  19  at  his  home  in 
that  city  of  old  age.  He  was  born  in  Bridgeport, 
Oct.  28,  1838,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of 
the  Spring  Perch  Co. 

H.  R.  Fothergill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Carbon 
Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
on  Saturday,  July  21,  of  pneumonia. 


Phillips   Sheet   &  Tin  Plate   Co.   Additions 

The  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has  recently  fin- 
ished, and  is  still  making  some  large  additions  to  its 
plants  at  Weirton,  W.  Va.  The  company  has  lately 
finished  building  a  20-in.  roughing  mill,  which  serves 
a  16-in.  semi-continuous  mill  on  which  it  will  roll  bands 
up  to  16  in.  wide.  The  company  is  also  building  a 
10-in,  mill  on  which  it  will  roll  bands  from  1  in.  to  5  in, 
wide,  but  does  not  expect  to  complete  the  building  of 
this  mill  before  December.  To  its  cold  rolled  strip  steel 
department  the  company  is  adding  22  12-in.  and  16-in. 
mills,  which  will  be  completed  early  in  September. 
These  will  double  the  output  of  the  company  in  the 
manufacture  of  cold  rolled  strip  steel,  which  will  be 
from  3000  to  6000  tons  per  month,  in  sizes  from  %  in. 
wide  up  to  18  in.  wide.  The  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.  owns  three  tin  plate  mills,  one  at  Clarksburg,  hav- 
ing 12  hot  mills,  one  at  Weirton  with  24  mills,  and  an- 
other at  Steubenville  with  12  mills,  giving  the  concern 
a  total  of  48  hot  tin  mills.  When  all  its  new  cold  rolled 
strip  mills  at  Weirton  are  finished,  it  will  be  the 
largest  single  maker  of  cold  rolled  strip  steel,  and  is 
also  the  largest  independent  maker  of  tin  plate. 


Our  Steel  Industry's  Manganese  Supplies 

Mining  Engineers  Discuss  American  and 
Brazilian  Ores— Metallurgy  of  Manganese  in 
Steel— Substitutes  and  the  Present  Supply 


ONE  of  the  most  valuable  meetings  of  the  local 
section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers was  held  Friday  evening,  July  20,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Machinery  Club,  New  York.  The  subject 
under  discussion  was  the  supplies  of  manganese  and 
chromium  for  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  Manganese  Necessary 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  D.  F.  Hewett,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  who  was 
present  especially  to  review  the  situation  regarding  the 
mining  of  manganese  ore  in  the  United  States  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  opening  Mr.  Hewett  said  that  the 
alloy  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  had 
advised  that  enough  manganese  be  aimed  at  for  the 
production  in  1917  of  50,000,000  tons  of  steel.  That 
would  mean  400,000  tons  of  ferromanganese  and  200,- 
000  tons  of  spiegeleisen.  To  make  400,000  tons  of  ferro- 
manganese would  call  for  900,000  tons  of  manganese 
ore  and  to  produce  the  200,000  tons  of  spiegeleisen  not 
less  than  500,000  to  600,000  tons  of  manganiferous  iron 
ores  would  be  required. 

Discussing  the  price  of  manganese  ore,  the  speaker 
stated  that  before  the  war  this  had  been  influenced 
by  quotations  at  Antwerp  and  in  England  and  also  by 
those  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  this  country. 
Before  the  war  40  to  50  per  cent  manganese  ore  ranged 
about  22c.  per  unit,  or  $9  per  ton.  At  the  present 
price  it  is  $1  to  $1.10  per  unit,  or  about  $48  per  ton, 
over  five  times  that  before  the  war. 

Ore  Supplies  in  the  United  States 

Discussing  the  question  of  supplies  in  the  United 
States  from  its  own  mines,  Mr.  Hewett  exhibited  slides 
showing  data  up  to  July  1,  1917.  He  estimates  the 
output  of  the  United  States  for  1917  at  79,600  gross 
tons,  of  which  Montana  is  credited  with  38,500  tons, 
Virginia,  15,430  tons;  Arkansas,  9500  tons;  California, 
7300  tons.  In  1916  the  total  production  was  only  28,345 
tons,  of  which  Montana  furnished  14,206  tons;  Virginia, 
3705  tons;  Arkansas,  4361  tons,  and  California,  3012 
tons.  Not  only  is  the  rate  of  production  in  the  United 
States  this  year  about  three  times  that  of  1916,  but 
certain  States  have  increased  their  output  to  three  to 
five  times  that  of  1916. 

An  interesting  statement  was  that  in  1913  there  were 
only  two  shippers  in  the  United  States  of  manganese 
ore  averaging  about  40  per  cent  manganese,  whereas 
in  1916  this  number  had  grown  to  53.  The  marked  in- 
crease in  the  domestic  production  of  high-grade  man- 
ganese ore  is  also  paralleled  by  the  increased  output  of 
manganiferous  iron  ores  ranging  from  15  to  40  per  cent 
manganese.  The  output  of  such  ores  in  1917  will  prob- 
ably be  about  475,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hewett  discussed  in  an  interesting  way  the 
genesis  of  the  formation  of  manganese  ore,  stating  that 
it  is  a  product  produced  by  secondary  enrichment. 
Practically  no  large  deposits  are  known  in  the  United 
States  and  none  of  those  in  the  world  are  more  than 
600  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  most  that 
are  producing  ore  to-day  are  yielding  at  a  depth  of  not 
over  200  ft.  He  spoke  of  the  rather  unusual  achieve- 
ments of  the  Noble  F^lectric  Steel  Co.  at  Heroult,  Cal., 
in  successfully  producing  ferromanganese  from  high 
silica  ores  in  an  electric  furnace,  something  ordinarily 
considered  impossible  in  a  blast  furnace. 

Mr.  Hewett's  concluHions  were  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  supply  the  steel  industry  with 
enough  manganese  if  the  present  practice  of  using 
manganese  remains  as  it  is.  If  it  were  possible,  he 
said,  to  use  the  manganese  in  manganiferous  iron  ores, 
there  would  be  enough  manganese  in  these  ores  in  the 


United   States,  if  converted   into   such   alloys   as  were 
possible,  to  last  three  years. 

The  Geological  Survey  at  present  has  eight  men 
in  field  work  on  this  subject  and  all  mining  projects 
are  being  carefully  investigated.  Mr.  Hewett  alluded 
to  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  this  devolpment, 
namely,  that  of  the  ore  mined  between  1912  and  1916, 
the  source  of  75  per  cent  changed  ownership  many 
times,  in  some  cases  over  five.  He  said  that  it  had  been 
suggested  also  by  Mr.  Newton  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Mines  as  another  line 
of  attack  that  some  method  might  be  possible  of  con- 
serving the  manganese  in  the  bath  of  the  steel  furnace 
so  that  less  manganese  would  be  necessary  as  an 
addition  in  finishing  the  steel.  Another  important  con- 
sideration would  be  the  perfection  of  a  method  of 
making  ferro-manganese  out  of  manganese  ore  high  in 
silica. 

Brazil  as  a  Source  of  Ore 

Brazil  as  a  source  of  high-grade  manganese  ore  was 
interestingly  discussed  by  Kirby  Thomas,  mining  engi- 
neer. New  York,  who  has  recently  made  an  investiga- 
tion in  that  field.  After  briefly  describing  the  extent 
of  the  deposits  and  showing  how  shipments  had  grown 
from  1300  tons  in  1894  to  over  350,000  tons  in  1915,  he 
made  the  important  statement  that  there  is  enough  ore 
of  the  best  grade  in  that  country,  not  only  for  war 
needs,  but  to  last  our  steel  industry  for  25  and  possibly 
50  years. 

Discussing  the  factors  controlling  this  supply,  Mr. 
Thomas  said  that  first  the  question  of  railroad  trans- 
portation is  important.  There  is  only  one  railroad, 
which  is  owned  by  the  government.  The  equipment  is 
poor,  but  the  capacity  for  handling  possibly  500,000 
tons  a  year  might  be  increased  to  650,000  or  700,000 
tons.  The  second  factor  is  the  handling  of  the  ore  at 
the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Mr.  Thomas  stated  that 
this  port  is  not  equipped  to  handle  bulk  shipments  like 
manganese  ore;  that  the  ore  had  to  be  transferred  from 
the  railroad  to  an  island  at  the  harbor  and  from  this 
island  again  by  means  of  lighters  to  the  boats  bringing 
it  to  this  country.  A  rather  serious  phase  of  this 
situation  is  that  no  changes  are  being  made.  Another 
important  fact  is  that  port  charges  have  nearly  doubled 
until  at  present  they  are  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton. 
Railroad  freight  charges  on  this  ore  have  increased 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  and  $3  a  ton. 

Ore   Freight   Charges 

An  idea  of  other  advances  bearing  on  this  subject 
was  conveyed  by  the  statement  that,  whereas  ocean 
freight  before  the  war  to  Europe  and  the  United  States 
for  carrying  this  ore  was  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  ton,  it  in- 
creased after  the  war  started  to  $7.50,  then  to  $10  and 
$15,  and  within  the  last  two  or  three  months  to  $20. 
Mr.  Thomas  stated  that  the  boats  that  are  used  ordi- 
narily can  take  only  a  small  amount  of  ore  and  that 
many  companies  in  this  country  are  now  using  their 
own  boats  to  transfer  the  material,  which  ordinarily 
takes  19  days  from  Brazil  to  this  country.  He  believed 
the  situation  to  be  increasingly  critical  in  that  the  ship- 
ping situation  is  growing  worse  and  also  because  many 
vessel  owners  are  preferring  to  take  other  freight  than 
manganese  ore  except  for  ballast. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Brazilian 
Government  use  a  large  number  of  enemy  boats  at 
present  in  its  possession,  aggregating  some  600,000 
tons  of  shipping,  as  a  means  of  transferring  this  ore 
to  the  United  States.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
the  question  of  smelting  Brazilian  ores  in  Brazil  itself 
by  an  electric  process  be  carefully  considered.  Power 
there    is   reasonable,   power    near   the   mines   could   be 
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obtained  and  water  power  in  the  interior  is  abundant. 
The  production  of  ferromanganese  in  Brazil  in  blast 
furnaces  is  prevented  by  the  fact  that  only  charcoal  is 
available  as  a  fuel. 

Brazilian  Iron-Ore  Deposits 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Mr.  Thomas  called  atten- 
tion to  the  wonderful  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Brazil, 
deposits  which  exceed  in  extent  and  in  quality  any  in 
the  world.  He  predicted  that  the  present  owners  of 
these  mines,  American,  British  and  local  capitalists, 
will  some  day  in  the  not  distant  future  develop  these 
mines  so  that  they  would  be  a  most  important  source 
of  supply.  An  important  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  large  manganese  mines 
are  located  not  far  from  this  iron  ore,  so  that  the 
predicted  developments  could  make  the  manganese  ore 
still   more   easily  available. 

Manganese   in  Central  America 

Discussing  deposits  of  manganese  ore  in  Costa  Rica, 
Mr.  Thomas  stated  that  they  were  very  promising  on 
the  west  coast,  but  that  while  shipments  already  made 
had  not  been  of  a  satisfactory  grade,  he  had  been 
assured  that  good  material  exists  in  reasonably  ex- 
tensive quantities  in  that  district.  One  disadvantage 
is  that  the  ore  had  to  be  loaded  on  lighters  and  car- 
ried to  vessels  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Other 
deposits  in  that  country  are  under  investigation  and 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  important.  The  Panama 
deposits,  he  said,  are  also  promising. 

The  Metallurgy  of  Ferromanganese 

The  metallurgy  of  the  production  of  ferromanganese 
was  lucidly  presented  by  J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  consulting 
engineer,  New  York.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  he 
stated,  that  more  heat  is  necessary  in  the  blast  furnace  to 
smelt  manganese  ore  than  iron  ore,  as  much  as  two 
times  and  possibly  three  times  more.  More  carbon  is 
necessary,  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  carbon  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  manganese  than  manganese  has 
for  iron.  As  a  result,  in  making  both  spiegeleisen  and 
ferromanganese,  the  carbon  absorbed  and  existing  as 
a  constituent  of  these  products  is  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  making  pig  iron.  In  spiegeleisen  the  percent- 
age of  carbon  is  around  5  per  cent,  and  in  ferromanga- 
nese around  6  per  cent.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
use  spiegeleisen  as  a  substitute  for  ferromanganese 
in  making  certain  carbon  steels  relatively  low  in  car- 
bon, because  in  adding  the  spiegeleisen,  so  great  a 
percentage  by  weight  of  carbon  is  added  at  the  same 
time.  Because  of  the  bulk  necessary  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired amount  of  manganese,  the  spiegeleisen  must  be 
added  hot  in  most  cases,  and  while  this  practice  is 
entirely  feasible  in  rail  making,  present  steel  plants  are 
not  laid  out  to  do  this  generally.  It  is  an  impossibility 
to  meet  certain  specifications,  when  using  spiegeleisen, 
which  demand  certain  carbon  and  manganese  percent- 
ages. 

The  Role  of  Manganese 

The  role  of  manganese  is  largely  as  a  deoxidizer, 
the  speaker  said.  Experiments  to  use  ferrosilicon  as 
a  substitute  have  not  been  very  successful.  The  silicon 
appears  to  be  less  efficient  as  a  deoxidizer,  and  it  had 
been  his  experience  that  oxygen  remains  in  metal  when 
2  to  3  per  cent  of  silicon  is  present,  whereas  it  would 
immediately  vanish  in  the  presence  of  1  per  cent  of 
manganese.  Aluminum  as  a  deoxidizer  could  not  be 
used  in  large  quantities.  Another  important  considera- 
tion is  the  fact  that  manganese  seems  to  affect  the 
rolling  properties  of  the  steel.  Mr.  Johnson  did  not 
believe  that  any  adequate  substitute  was  possible. 

In  the  metallurgy  of  ferromanganese  the  question 
of  silica  in  the  ore  is  an  important  one.  Manganese 
is  more  active  than  iron.  Under  certain  temperature 
conditions,  the  manganese  is  easily  lost,  whereas  under 
other  conditions  of  heat  or  cold,  other  serious  results 
occur.  It  had  been  stated  at  one  time  that  it  required 
120  units  of  manganese  to  make  80  per  cent  ferro- 
manganese or  a  loss  of  30  per  cent,  although  Mr.  John- 
son stated  that  he  understood  that  this  loss  had  in  some 
practice  been  reduced  to  6  per  cent. 

Discussing  the  use  of  charcoal  as  a  fuel  in  making 


ferromanganese,  he  stated  that  theoretically  it  was  not 
desirable,  but  from  his  own  experience  in  smelting 
manganiferous  ores  from  the  Cuyuna  range,  he  had  been 
able  to  make  spiegeleisen  with  a  low  fuel  consumption, 
much  to  his  surprise. 

Importance   of   Manganese   in   Steel 

Bradley  Stoughton,  secretary  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  discussed  the  effect  of  manganese  on 
steel.  As  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  fact  that  a 
substitute  cannot  be  found  for  manganese,  the  speaker 
said  that  manganese  takes  oxygen  completely  out  of 
the  steel,  whereas  silicon  often  remains  in  the  steel  as 
silica  and  aluminum  as  aluminum  oxide  or  alumina. 
Manganese  not  only  takes  the  oxygen  out,  but  it  also 
removes  the  silica  as  a  silicate.  Oxide  of  manganese 
remaining  possibly  in  the  steel  is  also  not  as  harmful. 
An  important  fact  is  the  neutralization  of  sulphur  by 
manganese,  a  very  necessary  role. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  German  substitutes 
for  manganese,  but  Mr.  Stoughton  did  not  believe  these 
statements.  Reports  coming  to  him  led  him  to  believe 
that  German  steel  as  at  present  made  is  low  in  man- 
ganese and  poor  in  quality.  If  the  German  situation  is 
bad,  said  Mr.  Stoughton,  our  situation  would  be  still 
worse  under  similar  circumstances. 

Possible  Stoppage  of  Our  Steel  Industry 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  but  he  under- 
stood it  to  be  a  fact  that  at  one  time  only  a  few 
pounds  of  dynamite  stood  between  the  United  States 
steel  industry  and  almost  complete  paralysis.  The 
railroad  bringing  the  ore  from  the  mines  in  Brazil 
crosses  several  large  bridges  and  on  representations 
from  this  Government  these  are  now  being  carefully 
guarded. 

Mr.  Stoughton  believed  that  there  might  be  many 
ways  of  solving  this  important  question.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  electric  production  of  pure  manganese  from 
manganese  dissolved  in  iron  salts  had  been  suggested, 
the  manganese  going  to  the  cathode.  Possibly  pure 
manganese  could  be  formed  from  low-grade  ores  exist- 
ing in  this  country  in  large  quantities.  He  believed 
the  real  problem  is  a  method  of  using  these  ores.  He 
stated  that  any  suggestions  that  members  of  the  insti- 
tute might  have,  no  matter  of  what  nature,  if  forwarded 
to  him  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  author- 
ities at  Washington  and  carefully  investigated. 

Henry  D.  Hibbard,  consulting  engineer,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  in  the  general  discussion  stated  that  many  years 
ago,  at  a  suggestion  from  P.  H.  Dudley  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  he  had  attempted  to  replace  manganese 
in  steel  by  silicon.  In  1885  he  made  a  steel  of  about 
0.30  per  cent  carbon,  containing  0.25  to  0.30  per  cent 
silicon.  The  addition  of  the  silicon,  of  course,  com- 
pletely killed  the  steel,  but  when  re-heated  in  the  shape 
of  ingots  or  rolled  it  broke  up  like  so  much  glass. 

Control  of  Manganese  Loss  in  Steel  Bath 

Mr.  Hewett  again  brought  up  the  question  of  the 
control  of  manganese  in  the  steel  bath,  saying  that  it 
had  been  suggested  to  him  that  this  could  be  done 
before  the  regular  additions  of  ferromanganese  and 
that  American  practice  differed  from  that  of  Germany 
and  some  other  countries.  In  American  steel  making, 
he  understood  that  the  manganese  in  the  bath  towards 
the  end  of  the  heat  was  as  low  as  0.10  or  less,  whereas 
in  Germany  it  was  maintained  as  high  as  0.40  or  0.50.  He 
asked  if  the  use  of  high  manganese  pig  iron  would  not 
tend  to  maintain  a  higher  percentage  of  manganese  in 
the  bath  as  suggested  in  the  foregoing  as  well  as 
prevent  a  certain  amount  of  oxidation  and  therefore 
the  necessity  of  using  so  much  ferromanganese. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  said  that  for  a  long  time  it  has 
been  acknowledged  that  better  steel  is  made  from  pig 
iron  containing  manganese  than  from  pig  iron  contain- 
ing none.  He  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  in  present 
American  practice  to  maintain  the  manganese  at  a  high 
point  near  the  end  of  the  heat.  In  Bessemer  practice 
the  manganese  is  reduced  to  0.10  before  the  carbon  goes, 
but  in  open-hearth  practice,  it  might  be  possible  to  keep 
up  the  manganese  to  some  extent. 

Henry  D.  Hibbard  stated  that  in  Swedish  practice 
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pig  iron,  containing  3  to  4  per  cent  manganese,  had 
been  used  in  Bessemer  practice  so  that  the  steel  made 
contained  enough  manganese  in  it  without  any  further 
addition  to  make  good  steel.  This  fact,  he  said,  had 
really  saved  the  life  of  the  Bessemer  process,  which 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  abandoned  because  in 
England  its  use  without  the  presence  or  the  addition  of 
manganese  had  had  disastrous  results. 

Professor  Rousch  of  Lehigh  University,  South  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  gave  some  interesting  testimony  regarding 
the  sequence  of  the  elimination  of  various  elements  in 
Swedish  and  American  practice  in  both  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  steel  making  and  also  brought  up  the 
question  of  the  use  of  a  calcium-silicon-aluminum  alloy. 
It  had  been  advocated  that  this  compound,  when  acting 
as  a  deoxidizer,  at  the  same  time  formed  a  slag  which 
removed  itself  easily  from  the  steel. 

Present   Supply   of   Ferromanganese 

Some  facts  as  to  the  actual  supply  of  ferromanga- 
nese for  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  were  given  by  Edwin  F.  Cone,  associate 
editor  The  Iron  Age.  It  is  a  fair  assumption,  he  said, 
that  the  output  of  steel  in  this  country  in  1917  will  not 
exceed  45,000,000  tons.  Assuming  the  average  amount 
of  ferromanganese  necessary  in  making  various  grades 
of  steel  to  be  17  lb.  to  the  ton,  and  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  probably  two-fifths  of  the  Bessemer  steel 
output  can  be  satisfied  entirely  by  the  use  of  spiegel- 
eisen,  the  amount  of  ferromanganese  necessary  for  the 
steel  industry  of  the  United  States-  in  1917  would  be 
about  316,000  gross  tons,  of  which  10,000  tons  is  used 
by  the  iron  foundries  of  the  country. 

The  alloy  committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  in  a  recent  canvass  of  the  situation,  has  deter- 
mined that  the  steel  industry  at  present  consumes 
28,000  tons  of  ferromanganese  per  month.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  British  supply  had  not  been  brought  into 
the  discussion,  he  said,  but  it  is  an  important  one. 
So  far  this  year  the  domestic  production  of  ferro- 
manganese, according  to  the  blast  furnace  returns  of 
The  Iron  Age,  has  averaged  20,000  tons  per  month. 
This  was  increased  to  21,000  tons  in  June,  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  this  figure  will  be  greatly  ex- 
ceeded. Therefore,  to  meet  the  calculations  of  the  alloy 
committee  nearly  8000  tons  of  alloy  must  be  imported. 
Statistics  so  far  this  year  indicate  that  this  supple- 
mentary amount  is  not  being  supplied.  While  in  1916 
British  imports  had  averaged  7500  tons  per  month,  and 
while  for  the  first  four  months  in  1917  the  imports  had 
only  been  about  6000  tons  per  month,  in  the  last  two 
months  these  had  been  under  3000  tons,  with  only 
slightly  over  2000  tons  in  May.  The  sinking  of  over 
2000  tons  by  submarines  in  the  last  six  weeks  was  men- 
tioned a.s  showing  the  seriousness  of  the  shipping  situ- 
ation. 


Motor   Truck    Contracts   Awarded 

Contracts  for  10,650  motor  trucks,  aggregating  in 
value  $33,179,026,  were  placed  last  week  by  the  War 
Department  for  the  U.  S.  Army.  The  largest  contract 
was  for  3750  chaHses,  which  wa.s  awarded  to  the  Four- 
Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis.,  at  $3,248 
each,  or  a  total  of  $12,180,000,  The  contracts  were  as 
follows: 

Four-Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  3750  three-ton  chasses, 
at  $3,248  each,  to  be  delivered  at  the  rate  of  175  per 
month. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  1500  three-ton  chasses  at 
$3,197  each,  delivery  500  per  month,  starting  in  Oc- 
tober; 300  three-ton  chaMHen,  at  $2304  each,  delivery 
100  in  AugUHt  and  200  in  September. 

Locomobile  Co.,  400  three-ton  chaises  at  $4,225  each, 
delivery  125  per  month,  beginning  in  October. 

Naah  Motors  Co.,  .3000  one  and  a  half-ton  chattncn,  at 
$2,805  each,  delivery  by  July  1,  191H. 

Garford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  900  on<-  ul  :.  Iinlf-ton 
chaHses  at  $2,730  each,  all  delivered  by  the  end  of 
December, 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Co.,  800  one  and  a  half-ton 
chaHHea  at  $3,500  each. 


NEW  RAILROAD  PROBLEMS 

Storage   and   Transportation   Matters   Now   Are 
Receiving  Attention 

Washington,  July  24. — Storage  and  transportation 
problems  are  looming  large  as  the  result  of  rapid 
progress  of  manufacturers  of  munitions  and  the  con- 
tractors engaged  in  building  the  thirty-two  canton- 
ments for  the  National  Army  and  the  National  Guard, 
The  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  under  the  direction  of  the  veteran 
traflfic  expert,  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  is  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  by  standardizing  the  practice  of  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country  in  accordance  with  rules  re- 
cently promulgated  and  expresses  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  carriers  to  do  everything  that  is  required 
of  them.  The  storage  problem,  however,  is  a  new  one 
and  is  of  vital  concern,  not  only  to  the  General  Muni- 
tions Board,  which  is  giving  it  continuous  considera- 
tion, but  also  to  every  manufacturer  in  the  country 
who  is  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  recruiting,  arm- 
ing, housing,  and  feeding  of  the  American  military  and 
naval  forces. 

Allotments  of  war  funds  aggregating  more  than 
$50,000,000  are  soon  to  be  expended  for  terminal  stor- 
age areas  at  or  near  the  seaboard.  The  equipment 
necessary  to  provide  for  each  soldier  going  over  seas 
is  estimated  at  about  bVz  tons,  and  the  maximum  of 
this  storage  load  will  be  put  upon  the  Nation  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  Storage  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  calculates  that  to  provide 
the  necessary  facilities  will  require  carefully  designed 
and  equipped  areas,  probably  2000  acres  in  extent. 
Adequate  provision  in  this  respect  will  permit  the 
rapid  unloading  and  loading  of  both  freight  cars  and 
steamships  and,  obviously,  the -facilities  must  be  made 
available  before,  and  not  aftsr,  deliveries  in  volume 
begin. 

The  General  Munitions  Board,  which  is  studying^ 
the  storage  and  transportation  problem  with  great 
care,  declares  that  the  railroad  situation  is  to-day  the 
weakest  link  in  the  storage  problem  and  that,  unless 
we  begin  at  once  to  take  steps  to  safeguard  the  rail- 
road situation,  by  next  Januai-y  we  will  have  no  stor- 
age problem  because  there  will  be  nothing  to  store. 
Because  of  the  car  shortage  manufacturers  will  be  un- 
able to  secure  raw  materials  or  ship  their  finished 
products,  facts  which  explain  why  the  railroad  factor 
is  so  strongly  emphasized  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Willard  of  the  Transportation  Committee 
is  very  optimistic  that  the  railroads  will  be  able  to 
mest  the  demands  upon  them  for  the  reason  that  all  the 
rail  systems  of  the  country  are  now  nationalized,  the 
693  companies  operating  in  48  States  and  controlling- 
263,000  miles  of  road  responding  admirably  to  central 
direction  from  the  War  Board,  meeting  every  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Mr.  Willard  calls  upon  shippers  and  business  men 
in  all  lines  to  meet  the  new  conditions  in  a  philosophical 
spirit  and  not  complain  of  reduction  in  facilities  made 
necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  war.  People,  he  says, 
become  accustomed  to  receiving  their  freight  at  certain 
times  and  also  to  traveling  on  certain  trains  on  every 
day  schedule.  The  War  Board  has  found  it  necessary 
to  advocate  to  the  railroad  companies  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  their  schedules  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing if  there  are  any  passenger  trains  or  trains  of  any 
other  class  being  run  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary, 
and  if  so  that  these  trains  be  discontinued  so  that  men 
and  equipment  may  be  made  available  for  more  impor- 
tant trains  and  the  coal  thus  saved  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  has  ad- 
vanced wi^ges  10  per  cent,  up  to  a  maximum  increase 
of  25  cents  a  day,  or  2V2  cents  an  hour.  Piece  work 
rates  will  carry  a  similar  advance. 


Forced  to  Order  Guns  in  France    '>^''^. 


Years  of  Delay  Result  in  Government  Being 
Compelled  to  Have  Artillery  Made  Abroad 
— War  Department  Explains  the  Situation 


Washington,  July  24. — Congressional  indifference  to 
the  urgent  representations  of  the  most  accomplished 
ordnance  experts  of  the  War  Department  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  15  years  has  finally  forced 
the  American  Government  to  the  humiliating  expedient 
of  arming  our  forces  in  Europe  w^ith  heavy  artillery 
of  French  type  manufactured  in  France  in  place  of 
superior  v^^eapons  designed  by  the  Ordnance  Bureau. 
This  incident,  taken  in  connection  with  the  forced 
adoption  of  the  British  Enfield  rifle  in  place  of  the  su- 
perior Springfield,  as  heretofore  described  in  The  Iron 
Age,  tells  a  story  of  stupidity,  subservience  to  dema- 
gogues and  almost  criminal  inattention  to  the  needs  of 
the  nation  on  the  part  of  both  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives that  w^ill  probably  be  one  of  the  most  salutary  les- 
sons of  the  war. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 
General  Crozier,  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  committees  of  Congress  to  the  im- 
portance of  providing  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
arms  and  field  artillery  on  a  scale  that  would  permit  of 
very  great  expansion  on  short  notice  in  the  event  that 
the  United  States  should  be  threatened  with  a  foreign 
war.  He  emphasized  especially  the  necessity  of  having 
at  hand  and  in  perfect  running  order  all  the  equipment 
necessary  to  produce  rifles,  pistols,  field  artillery  and 
ammunition  in  great  quantity.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
inadequacy  of  the  federal  arsenal  system  to  meet  any 
such  contingency,  laying  stress  upon  the  fact  that  to 
meet  the  possible  emergency  of  a  suddenly  precipitated 
war  it  would  be  necessary  in  time  of  peace  to  maintain 
a  manufacturing  establishment  in  a  high  state  Ox 
efficiency  capable  of  producing  several  thousand  per 
cent  more  material  than  the  Government  would  have 
any  use  for  or  could  economically  store. 

The  equipment  of  a  reasonable  number  of  private 
plants  with  special  machinery  and  the  necessary  gages, 
dies,  etc.,  to  manufacture  arms,  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion to  United  States  Army  standards  was  the  answer 
to  the  problem,  in  General  Crozier's  opinion,  and  in 
urging  legislation  to  that  end  upon  Congress,  he  drew 
attention  to  two  salient  facts:  first,  that  the  equipment 
could  be  provided  for  a  very  small  sum,  probably  less 
than  $5,000,000,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency  by  the 
placing  of  small  so-called  "educational  orders"  for  the 
output  thereof,  and  second,  that  a  year  or  more  would 
be  required  for  the  manufacture  and  installation  of  the 
necessary  appliances.  The  repeated  rejection  of  these 
suggestions  has  heretofore  been  described  in  connection 
with  the  abandonment  of  the  Springfield  rifle  in  favor  of 
the  Enfield.  There  were  special  reasons,  however,  why 
General  Crozier  was  strongly  insistent  upon  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  facilities  for  the  production 
of  field  artillery.  In  common  with  European  ordnance 
experts  he  was  convinced  that  the  battles  of  the  future 
would  be  fought  with  guns  far  exceeding  in  power  and 
rapidity  of  fire  and  other  elements  of  efficiency  anything 
previously  known  to  warfare. 

The  first  month  of  the  European  war  fully  justified 
this  view.  The  German  army  battered  its  way  through 
Belgium  with  heavy  and  light  artillery,  the  efficiency 
of  which  far  surpassed  anything  known  to  military  sci- 
ence a  decade  ago.  The  War  Department  quickly  drew 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  first  lessons  of  the  war 
in  Belgium  and  France,  but  it  was  not  until  a  year 
ago  that  the  military  committees  were  aroused  from 
their  lethargy  and  induced  to  appropriate  a  small  sum 
of  money,  approximately  $2,000,000,  to  enable  the  War 
Department  to  fit  up  a  few  private  plants  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  arming  such  forces  as  the  United  States 
might  be  obliged  to  put  in  the  field.  When  the  money 
became  available,  however,  every  concern  in  the  country 
capable  of  making  gages,  dies,  and  the  necessary  auto- 
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matics  was  swamped  with  European  contracts  and  little 
or  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  belated  appropriation. 
The  situation  with  respect  to  rifles  was  met,  as  has 
been  told,  by  the  purchase  from  the  British  Government 
of  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Enfield  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  appropria- 
tion sought  by  the  War  Department  four  years  ago. 

The  problem  with  respect  to  artillery  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  so  easy  a  solution.  The  experts  of  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau  had  developed  field  guns  in  some  respects 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  army,  but  while  the 
capacity  of  American  plants  to  produce  ammunition  for 
these  guns  was  practically  unlimited,  there  was  no 
equipment  in  existence  outside  the  arsenals  to  build  the 
guns  themselves.  The  War  Department  has  therefore 
yielded  reluctantly  to  absolute  necessity  and  has  decided 
to  place  orders  in  France  for  this  artillery,  chiefly  3 
and  6-in.  guns,  which  it  is  believed  can  be  supplied 
almost  as  rapidly  as  our  troops  can  be  trained  in  the 
tactics  employed  in  the  Western  theater  of  war.  In 
explanation  of  its  plans  for  the  utilization  of  the  sur- 
plus capacity  of  the  French  plants  making  artillery,  the 
War  Department  has  issued  an  official  statement  in  part 
as  follows: 

It  has  long  been  known  to  those  who  have  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  efforts  of  our  military  authorities  at  prepara- 
tion for  war  that  the  supply  of  field  artillery  has  been  wholly 
inadequate  and  has  not  been  growing  at  a  rate  which  seemed 
to  be  sufficient  to  accord  with  ordinary  prudence.  The  short- 
age has  been  the  subject  of  urgent  presentation  by  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  for  the  past  15  years,  but  it  has  been  only  since 
the  passage  of  the  national  defense  act  that  measures  have 
been  authorized  looking  to  anything  like  an  immediate  cor- 
rection of  the  situation.  Field  guns  can  not  be  produced  in 
a  short  time,  and  the  plants  for  making  the  forgings  and  for 
afterwards  machining  and  assembling  the  parts  into  finished 
guns  require  time  for  their  erection  and  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  unsatisfactory  stage  of  advancement 
of  the  pre-war  program,  the  war  itself  has  brought  about 
an  almost  revolutionary  increase  in  the  use  of  artillery,  both 
in  the  number  of  guns  and  in  the  amount  of  ammunition  ex- 
pended, so  that  on  both  accounts  the  officers  of  the  War  De- 
partment found  themselves  in  greater  straits  for  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  existing  and  prospective  armies  in  field 
artillery  than  in  regard  to  any  other  class  of  war  material. 
The  most  obvious  step,  of  course,  was  to  give  orders  for 
manufacture  such  as  to  occupy  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
country,  particularly  for  the  production  of  gun  forgings,  for 
which  the  capacity  was  the  most  limited  and  the  require- 
ments the  most  special,  and  in  addition  to  provide  for  the 
greatest  expansion  of  existing  plants  which  the  limits  of 
justifiable  dilution  of  their  organizations  rendered  prudent. 
This  had  to  be  done  in  such  manner  as  to  interfere  in  the 
least  possible  degree  with  the  orders  of  our  allied  nations 
for  gun  forgings,  upon  which  they  were  and  are  still  relying 
for  the  maintenance  in  artillery  equipment  of  their  armies  in 
the  field.  After  providing  for  the  enlargement  of  existing 
plants,  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  plants,  making  use  of  the  personnel  of  mechanical 
industries  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  gunmaking,  under  the 
organizations  of  officials  and  employees  which  were  conduct- 
ing them. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  solution  has  been  found 
which,  fortunately,  will  go  far  toward  meeting  the  situation. 
The  gun  factories  of  France  have  been  highly  developed,  and 
in  the  matter  of  machining  and  assembling  guns  and  car- 
riages, as  distinct  from  the  manufacture  of  the  steel  out  of 
which  they  are  made,  some  surplus  capacity  has  been  at- 
tained which  is  now  available  for  other  than  her  own  ne- 
cessities. The  ordnance  department  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  opening  and  has  placed  with  the  French  Government 
orders  for  the  manufacture  of  an  initial  supply  of  field  pieces 
of  the  most  necessary  types,  and  of  the  most  thoroughly 
demonstrated  efficiency,  namely,  the  75  mm.  gun  and  the  155 
mm.  howitzer   (about  3  in.  and  6  in.,  respectively,  in  caliber). 

It  is  confidently  believed  that,  as  the  result  of  this 
humiliating  experience.  Congress  will  be  willing  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  preservation,  after  the  war, 
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of  the  special  equipment  and  productive  capacity  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  private  plants  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  situation  which  the  War  Department  has 
struggled  in  vain  to  meet  since  the  United  States  be- 
came involved  in  the  great  conflict.  W.  L.  c. 


REVISED  STEEL  EXPORT  LIST 


Additional   Products  for  Which   Licenses  Must 
Be  Secured 

Washington,  July  24. — With  a  view  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  exporters  whose  applications  for 
licenses  are  reaching  the  Export  Council  in  rapidly  in- 
creasing numbers  instructions  have  been  given  to  ar- 
range, as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  issuance  of  licenses 
at  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Gal- 
veston and  Los  Angeles,  in  addition  to  the  branch 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  which  appli- 
cations have  heretofore  been  received.  It  is  anticipated 
that  some  applications  filed  at  these  ports  may  require 
reference  to  Washington,  but  as  many  as  possible  will 
be  handled  locally,  and  where  questions  arising  under 
applications  can  be  determined  by  communicating  with 
Washington  by  telegraph,  this  will  be  done;  otherwise 
the  application  will  be  referred  to  the  headquarters 
here  of  the  Export  Council. 

In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  first  fortnight  under 
the  embargo  law,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  extend  still  further  the  list  of  ports  at  which  licenses 
may  be  obtained  and  the  council  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  any  representations  of  business  men  con- 
cerning the  necessity  for  such  extension. 

Great  confusion  has  arisen  among  exporters  as  the 
result  of  an  official  announcement  made  July  17,  to  the 
effect  that  many  commodities  had  been  added  to  the 
list  of  those  specified  in  President  Wilson's  export  con- 
trol proclamation.  In  the  statement  referred  to  it  was 
said  that  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Export 
Council  had  added  the  following  articles: 

Sulphur,  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  potash,  benzol,  rice,  dried 
beans,  peas,  condensed  milk,  structural  steel,  shapes,  and 
mild  steel,  including  angles,  tees,  beams  and  channels  ;  steel 
plates  of  ordinary  tank  quality,  rolled-steel  floor  plates, 
rosin  and  turpentine,  washing  powder,  hand-lantern  oil,  toluol, 
lubricating  oil,  steel  plates,  malt,  tank  plates  and  boiler 
plates,  soap  and  soap  products,  and  vegetable  oils. 

It  is  now  officially  stated  by  the  Export  Council  that 
publication  of  the  above  list  was  unauthorized,  and  it 
is  intimated  that  the  incident  was  in  some  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt  as 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. It  is  understood  that  the  list  was  not  intended 
to  include  any  articles  not  already  embraced  in  the 
President's  proclamation,  but  merely  to  summarize  a 
series  of  rulings  of  the  Administrative  Board  holding 
that  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  supplemental  list 
were  embraced  in  the  category  of  the  President's  procla- 
mation. To-day  the  following  revised  list  has  been 
given  out  as  representing  iron  and  steel  products  for 
which  export  licenses  are  required: 

PIk  iron,  steel  billets,  steel  sheet  bars,  steel  blooms,  steel 
slabs,  ship  plates  and  structural  shapeH,  Iron  plates,  I-beams, 
mild  steel  plates,  rolled  steel  plates,  stnel  channels,  steel 
angles,  mild  steel  plates,  ordinary  tank  quality ;  steel  beams. 
HtitcA  pl!it«;s,  %  In.  thick  or  heavier ;  st«!«l  sheets,  %  In.  thick 
or  heavier  are  classlfled  as  steel  plates ;  steel  tees  and  zees, 
structural  steel  shapes,  boiler  plates,  tank  plates,  steel  doors, 
steel  car  frames,  steel  towers,  scrap  Iron  and  scrap  steel, 
ferromanganesc. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Pratt,  C.  A.  lii*  liai  (Jh 
of  the  executive  staff  of  the  council  has  been  designated 
to  act  as  secretary.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  taken  up  his 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Export  Council,  representing 
the    Department    of    Commerce.      Vance    McCormick, 


chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  in  the 
last  campaign,  who  represents  the  State  Department 
on  the  Council,  has  been  chcsen  as  chairman.  It  wa« 
originally  announced  that  Mr.  Hurley  would  serve  as 
chairman,  and  it  is  surmised  that  the  office  may  rotate 
after  the  manner  followed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 


Copper  Tubes  for  Airplanes 

British  aircraft  makers  have  been  experiencing 
difficulties  in  obtaining  supplies  of  copper  tubing.  An 
investigation  has  shown,  says  the  London  Times,  that 
the  causes  are  the  great  variety  of  sizes  called  for 
and  the  fact  that  tube  makers  received  orders  very 
irregularly  and  for  small  quantities.  The  specification 
committee  of  the  Air  Board  has  decided  that  in  future 
copper  tube  for  aircraft  shall  be  specified  in  terms  of 
external  diameter  and  the  legal  standard  wire  gage. 
So  far  as  possible,  tubes  of  20-gage  (0.036  in.)  will 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  other  thicknesses,  but  where 
for  special  considerations  it  is  desirable  to  use  other 
thicknesses  the  choice  will  be  restricted,  so  far  as  it 
can  be,  to  gages  16,  18  and  22.  The  last,  being  difficult 
to  manufacture,  will  be  avoided  so  far  as  possible.  A 
new  Air  Board  specification  for  copper  tube  is  to  be 
issued,  giving  as  an  appendix  a  list  of  sizes  and  gages 
which  the  Air  Board  regard  as  standard.  Beginning 
with  3/16  in.  the  20-gage  tubes  will  increase  by  six- 
teenths of  an  inch  up  to  V2  in,,  and  then  by  eighths 
of  an  inch  up  to  1%  in.,  with  a  2-in.  size.  The  18-gage 
will  increase  by  increments  of  %  in.  from  1  in.  to  2 
in.;  the  16-gage  by  increments  of  %  in.  up  to  1  in. 
and  then  by  i/4  in.  up  to  2  in.,  with  a  2'^-in,  size,  and 
the  22-gage  increments  of  %  in.  from  1  in.  to  1^/^  in., 
and  then  by  %  in.  to  2  in. 


Indiana  Rolling  Mill  Co,  Changes  Hands 

The  stock  of  the  Indiana  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  New 
Castle,  Ind.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  present  stock- 
holders of  the  Galesburg  Coulter-Disc  Co.,  Galesburg, 
111.,  manufacturer  of  coulter  blades,  disks,  pressed  steel 
wheels  and  agricultural  implement  shapes.  For  the 
present  the  Indiana  Rolling  Mill  Co.  will  be  continued 
as  an  Indiana  corporation  in  its  present  form,  but  will 
be  controlled  by  the  Galesburg  Coulter-Disc  Co.,  the 
reason  for  the  purchase  being  to  insure  for  the  latter 
company  a  supply  of  steel.  The  new  owners  expect 
to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  mill  at  a  later  date  in 
order  to  take  care  of  its  old  customers.  It  probably 
will  be  made  an  Illinois  corporation  also.  The  deal  in- 
volved about  $500,000.  C.  W.  Mouch  of  New  Castle 
has  been  president  of  the  company  taken  over,  but  will 
retire.  S.  A.  IngersoU  is  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Galesburg  Coulter-Disc  Co. 


The  Chippewa  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  has 
purchased  mining  machinery  for  the  immediate  develop- 
ment of  its  Vermilion  range  hematite  iron  ore  mine 
adjoining  Section  Thirty  Mining  Co.'s  property,  east  of 
Ely.  It  is  its  intention  to  stock-pile  the  Bessemer  ore 
for  shipment  next  season.  All  of  the  stockholders  and 
officers  are  Duluth  and  Cincinnati  business  men.  F.  W. 
Farnsworth  is  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
company,  with  offices  at  1001  Mercantile  Library  Build- 
ing, Cincinnati. 

At  present  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has- 
204  Koppers  by-product  coke  ovens,  and  will  build  102: 
more,  giving  it  a  total  of  306  ovens.  The  Republic  Iroa 
&  Steel  Co.  has  168,  and  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  84,  so- 
that  when  the  new  102  ovens  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  are  completed,  there  will  be  a  total  of  558 
Koppers  by-product  coke  ovens  in  the  Youngstown 
district. 


The  Wharton  Steel  Co.,  Dover,  N.  J.,  is  planning 
for  improvements  at  its  new  shaft  at  Upper  Hibernia. 
A  section  of  the  shaft,  totaling  about  400  ft.,  will  be 
rctimbered.  New  pumping  machinery  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. 
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Consumers'  Interest  in  Iron  and  Steel  Prices 

Washington  Investigators  Emphasize  It  in 
Calling  Attention  Again  to  the  Dangers  of 
Present  High  Levels — After-War  Effects  Feared 


Washington,  July  24. — Hearty  indorsement  is 
voiced  here,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  of  the  suggestion 
made  editorially  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Iron  Age  that 
the  views  of  consumers  should  be  considered  in  any 
project  for  the  fixing  by  the  Government  of  iron  and 
steel  prices.  Whether  it  is  practicable,  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  for  haste,  to  give  formal  hearings 
to  representatives  of  the  great  consuming  interests  is 
a  serious  question,  but  that  the  users  of  iron  and  steel 
have  as  much,  if  not  more,  at  stake  than  the  Govern- 
ment, is  a  view  that  is  gaining  ground  everywhere  and 
is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  following  statement  made 
to  the  correspondent  of  The  Iron  Age  by  Senator  New- 
lands  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  which  recently  began  a  series  of 
hearings  respecting  prices,  cost  of  production  and  gen- 
eral trade  practices  in  the  industries  engaged  in  the 
production  of  coal  and  other  fuels,  iron  and  steel,  cop- 
per, lead,  etc.: 

Senator  Newlands  Fears  After  Effects 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  in  any  plan  for  the  con- 
trol or  fixing  of  prices  the  interests  of  the  consumers 
of  iron  and  steel  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 
This  has  been  my  thought  from  the  inception  of  this 
discussion,  and  I  have  constantly  urged  that  the  users 
of  these  important  basic  materials  should  have  the 
benefit  of  any  arrangement  that  might  be  made  that 
would  check  the  sky-rocket  prices  of  these  very  neces- 
sary commodities.  It  would  be  most  unjust  and  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  if  any  attempt  by  the  Government  to 
fix  prices  for  its  own  needs  should  leave  private  con- 
sumers out  of  the  account  or  perhaps  force  them  to 
make  up  for  the  reduced  prices  accorded  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  regard  the  present  situation  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  as  embracing  elements  of  real  danger  to  the 
industries  of  the  country,  and  I  believe  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  itself  is  most  un- 
wholesome and  that  a  sharp  check  upon  present  ten- 
dencies would  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  entire  trade 
from  top  to  bottom.  A  wholly  artificial  condition  of 
affairs  has  developed  as  the  result  of  the  rapid  and  un- 
justifiable advance  of  prices.  Every  element  of  labor 
has  risen  in  cost  and  every  item  of  raw  material  has 
shared  in  the  rise.  The  workers  in  the  industry  have 
demanded  and  have  been  readily  conceded  a  scale  of 
wages  far  in  excess  of  normal  standards,  and  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  managers  in  the 
industry  to  return  to  the  scales  in  force  before  the  war. 
To  some  extent  these  increases  appear  to  justify  higher 
prices,  but  what  will  be  the  result  when  the  war  ends? 
These  hot-house  conditions  cannot  continue,  and  when 
the  break  comes  it  may  be  attended  by  widespread  suf- 
fering if  not  industrial  disaster. 

Iron  and  steel  enter  so  largely  into  our  leading  in- 
dustries that  any  danger  confronting  this  great  trade 
must  necessarily  involve  many  collateral  branches  of 
business,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  gen- 
eral disturbance  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  will  not 
affect  the  entire  country  to  a  most  serious  extent.  I  do 
not  think  that  either  our  business  men  or  our  legis- 
lators have  given  this  subject  the  attention  it  deserves, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  very  carefully  considered  in  any 
further  action  the  Government  may  take  at  this  time. 

I  had  hoped  that  my  committee  would  speedily  re- 
sume the  work  of  investigation  recently  undertaken  and 
would  soon  take  up  the  subject  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
pressure  for  the  passage  of  several  important  measures, 
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including  the  revenue  bill,  the  food  control  legislation, 
etc.,  has  become  so  great,  however,  and  the  desire  to 
adjourn  at  the  earliest  possible  date  is  so  general  in 
both  Houses,  that  I  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
any  further  with  our  inquiry  at  this  time.  I  have 
personally  favored  the  inclusion  of  iron  and  steel  and 
other  metals  in  the  Federal  control  contemplated  by  the 
food  and  fuel  regulation  bill,  which  has  just  passed 
the  Senate  and  which  is  now  in  conference,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  appeared  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  measure  should  not  be  complicated  by  adding  other 
subjects  to  its  provisions.  I  sincerely  hope  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  President  will  be  able  to  devise  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  the  fixing  of  iron  and  steel  prices  and  es- 
pecially that  in  this  adjustment  the  interests  of  the 
private  consumer  shall  be  kept  constantly  in  view  and 
fully  safeguarded. 

The  decision  not  to  continue  the  investigation  begun 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  re- 
ferred to  by  Senator  Newlands,  is  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced in  by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  The  initial 
hearings,  which  were  devoted  to  coal,  developed  much 
information  that  was  of  value  to  the  Senate  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Lever  bill  for  the  control  of  food,  feed 
and  fuel,  and  many  Senators  have  felt  that  a  public  in- 
vestigation by  a  Congressional  committee  would  have  a 
more  salutary  effect  upon  conditions  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  than  the  confidential  inquiry  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Coke  Regulation  as  Related  to  Steel 

In  this  connection  Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio,  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
said  to  the  correspondent  of  The  Iron  Age: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  should  ever  become 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  fix  prices  for  com- 
modities, and  I  hope  that  those  who  are  dealing  in  the 
basic  products  of  the  country  will  be  wise  enough  to 
keep  their  prices  within  such  reasonable  limits  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  attempt 
to  control  them. 

I  have  just  recently  gone  very  carefully  into  the 
prices  of  coal  and  coke.  The  producers  of  these  prod- 
ucts, which  enter  into  every  home,  and  into  every  in- 
dustry, have  become  so  exorbitant  in  their  demands 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
take  steps  looking  toward  fixing  of  prices  of  these 
products;  otherwise,  the  poor  will  freeze  and  the  in- 
dustries of  our  country  will  be  paralyzed. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  and  coke 
has  added  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  every 
ton  of  steel  that  is  being  produced.  This  increase  in 
the  price  of  fuel  necessarily  adds  to  the  cost  of  iron 
and  steel,  but  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  sound  reason 
for  the  present  enormous  prices  in  iron  and  steel.  My 
belief  is  that  unless  a  change  shall  soon  be  made  look- 
ing toward  reasonable  prices  in  iron  and  steel,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  a  hand.  This 
I  shall  regret,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  necessary 
in  order  that  other  industries  may  be  permitted  to 
continue  and  prosper.  The  Senate  on  Saturday  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  12  declared  in  favor  of  the  regulation  of 
the  prices  of  coal  and  coke  by  the  Government.  This 
ought  to  be  something  of  a  warning  to  the  producers 
of  iron  and  steel. 

Senator  Pomerene  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
consumers  should  be  consulted  in  the  fixing  of  prices 
of  iron  and  steel.     On  this  point  he  said: 
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The  fixing  of  prices  undoubtedly  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem, and  whatever  agency  undertakes  it  should  be  fully 
informed  before  taking  any  action.  The  purpose  should 
always  be  to  fix  prices  so  as  to  prevent  interference 
with  the  reasonable  prosperity  of  any  industry.  We 
<io  not  want  our  industrial  activities  unnecessarily  dis- 
turbed. 

Metal  Industries  Inquiry 

As  foreshadowed  in  The  Iron  Age,  the  Senate  in 
finally  passing  the  food  control  bill  struck  out  all  refer- 
ence to  iron  and  steel,  copper,  lead  and  other  articles 
not  included  in  the  category  of  food,  feed  and  fuel.  In 
expressing  his  views  as  to  this  decision  of  the  Senate, 
Senator  Newlands,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  de- 
livered a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  favor  adding  aluminum, 
copper,  iron  and  steel  to  the  control  provisions  of  this 
bill  because  they  are  basic  commodities  which  enter  into 
almost  all  the  industries,  and  which  are  essential  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  as  they  are 
largely  used  in  munitions.  The  reason  why  I  urge  that 
these  commodities  should  be  included  is  that  they  are 
under  quasi-monopolistic  control.  We  all  know  that 
the  control  of  copper,  aluminum,  iron  and  steel  is  in 

•great  corporations  which  practically,  though  not  per- 

;haps  in  a  legal  sense,  monopolize  these  industries,  and 
such  an  extraordinary  demand  has  been  imposed  upon 
these  products  as  to  enable  the  producers  to  secure 
sky-rocket  prices,  the  height  of  which  can  hardly  be 
measured.  ...  It  is  said  we  have  only  to  deal 
with  the  Government  wants.     I  insist  that  a  virile  war 

•  can  only  be  conducted  by  a  virile  nation;  that  not  only 
must  your  army  be  strong,  but  that  your  people  must 
be  strong;  that  your  army  must  not  only  be  well  fed 
and  well  equipped,  but  that  your  people  also  must  be 
well  fed  and  well  equipped,  and  that  it  is  folly  to  at- 
tempt in  the  emergency  of  war  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  treatment  that  should  be  accorded  to  the 
army  and  that  accorded  to  the  people  at  large.   Big  men 

'Ought  to  see  this. 

These  men  who  are  big  enough  to  conduct  the  cop- 
per, the  steel,  and  the  aluminum  industries  of  the  coun- 
try ought  to  be  able  to  see  this.  Besides  this,  as  econ- 
omists they  ought  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  them- 
selves are  inaugurating  a  price  level  which  will  provoke 
a  constantly  increasing  wage  level,  and  that  the  end  of 
the  war  will  find  us,  as  the  result  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  wage  earners  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  other,  with  a  wage  level  raised  to  some 
correspondence  with  the  price  level.  We  will  find  at 
the  end  of  this  war  a  wage  level  far  above  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world;  and  just  then,  when  com- 
petition will  again  come  between  nations  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  we  shall  find  the  United  States  at  a 
disadvantage  which  will  involve  a  struggle  between  the 
wage  earners  and  the  producers,  and  lock  up  the  entire 
industries  and  energies  of  the  country. 

Steel  Cost  Inquiry  Complicated 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  not  yet  able  to 
forecast  the  date  upon  which  it  will  deliver  to  the 
President  the  data  concerning  the  cost  of  producing 
iron  and  steel,  which,  presumably,  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  fixing  prices  for  the  Government's  require- 
ments, and  possibly  for  the  Allies  and  the  general 
consuming  public.  Complications  have  arisen,  notably 
with  respect  to  costs  of  production  in  large  and  small 
concerns,  and  the  whole  problem  looks  bigger  to-day 
than  when  it  was  undertaken.  The  agents  of  the  com-, 
mission  are  working  very  industriously,  however,  and 
.hope  to  finish  their  ta.sk  at  an  early  date. 

Committee  on  War  Expenditure 

After  striking  iron  and  steel  and  other  motaU  from 
the  control  provision  of  the  I><'ver  food,  fvvA  and  fuel 
bill,  the  Senate  added  an  imporUint  section  creating  a 
joint  committee  of  Congress  on  war  expenditures.  This 
^section  is  as  follows: 


Sec.  23.  A  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  appointed,  composed 
of  five  Members  of  the  Senate,  including  three  Demo- 
crats and  two  Republicans,  and  five  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  including  three  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans,  to  be  known  as  "the  joint  com- 
mittee on  expenditures  in  the  conduct  of  the  war." 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  keep  it- 
self advised  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  all  ap- 
propriations bearing  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  made 
by  Congress  and  the  contracts  relating  thereto  made 
by  officers  of  the  executive  departments,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  executive  departments,  on  request,  to 
keep  said  committee  fully  advised  as  to  such  ex- 
penditures and  contracts. 

Such  committee  shall  confer  and  advise  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  heads  of  the 
various  executive  departments,  commissions,  voluntary 
boards,  or  other  organizations  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  ex- 
penditures, and  shall  report  to  Congress  from  time  to 
time  in  its  own  discretion,  or  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  either  branch  of  Congress. 

The  membership  of  such  committee  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  respective  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  which  select  the  members  of  the  regular  stand- 
ing committees. 

Such  committee  shall  have  power  to  act  by  sub- 
committee or  otherwise,  and  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  administer  oaths,  to  summon  and  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  to  employ  such 
clerical,  expert  and  stenographic  assistance  as  shall  be 
necessary;  and  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  such 
committee  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  paid  out  upon  the  audit  and  or- 
der of  the  chairman  or  acting  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee. 

The   President's   Opposition 

This  provision,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  53 
to  31,  is  now  before  the  conference  committee,  where 
it  promises  to  prove  a  bone  of  sharp  contention.  Al- 
though supported  by  a  number  of  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, it  is  strongly  opposed  by  President  Wilson,  who 
has  written  a  letter  to  Representative  Lever,  author 
of  the  original  bill,  in  which  he  says  in  part: 

Section  23  is  not  only  entirely  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  food  administration  bill  in  which  it 
is  incorporated,  but  would,  if  enacted  into  law,  render 
my  task  of  conducting  the  war  practically  impossible. 

I  cannot  believe  that  those  who  proposed  this  sec- 
tion scrutinized  it  with  care  or  analyzed  the  effects 
which  its  operation  would  necessarily  have. 

The  constant  supervision  of  executive  action  which 
it  contemplates  would  amount  to  nothing  less  than  an 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  body  of  the 
executive  work  of  the  administration. 

There  is  a  very  ominous  precedent  in  our  history 
which  shows  how  such  a  supervision  would  operate.  I 
refer  to  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  con- 
stituted by  the  Congress  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  the  cause  of  constant  and  dis- 
tressing harassment,  and  rendered  Mr.  Lincoln's  task 
all  but  impossible.     .     .     . 

I  sincerely  hope  that  upon  the  reconsideration  of 
this  matter  both  house.s  of  Congress  will  see  that  my 
objections  rest  upon  indisputable  ground,  and  that  I 
could  only  interpret  the  final  adoption  of  section  23  as 
arising  from  a  lack  of  confidence  in  myself. 

Many  Members  and  Senators  favor  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  on  war  expenditures,  with  power  to  sit 
during  the  recess  of  Congress,  as  a  basis  for  the  ad- 
journment of  both  Houses  as  soon  as  the  war  revenue 
bill  has  been  enacted.  It  was  felt  that  some  agency 
directly  responsible  to  the  House  and  Senate  should 
remain  in  Washington  continuously  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  and  this  feeling  will  undoubtedly  be  reflected 
in  pressure  upon  the  Conference  Committee  to  accept 
section  23  in  spite  of  the  President's  opposition. 

W.  L.  c. 
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Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

Six  of  the  10  double  hot  tin  mills  of  the  Shenango 
Works  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  at  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  were  in  operation  last  week,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  other  four  mills  will  be  started  in  a 
short  time. 

The  William  B.  Pollock  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
received  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  blast  furnace 
for  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  at  Swedeland,  Pa. 
This  will  be  a  500-ton  furnace  of  the  Julian  Kennedy 
type  "F"  design,  and  will  be  equipped  with  four  stoves, 
23  X  110  ft.  It  will  also  have  four  additional  Pollock 
standard  metal  ladle  cars.  The  500-ton  blast  furnace 
which  the  William  B.  Pollock  Co.  is  building  for  the 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co.  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  will  be 
equipped  with  a  Pollock  type  metal  ladle  transfer  car, 
which  takes  the  molten  metal  from  the  furnaces  and 
charges  it  direct  into  the  open-hearth  furnaces  without 
the  usual  use  of  an  overhead  crane  and  portable  charg- 
ing spout.  The  William  B.  Pollock  Co.  recently  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  remodeling  two  of  its  Edgar  Thomson's  fur- 
naces at  Bessemer,  Pa. 

The  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  made  some 
adjustment  in  working  conditions  in  mines  and  coke 
ovens  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  putting  into  effect  an 
eight-hour  work  day  as  far  as  possible.  This  new  move 
became  effective  last  week. 

The  Kirk  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  recently  taken 
a  contract  for  equipment  as  follows:  25  charging  box 
cars  built  by  the  Easton  Car  &  Construction  Co.,  Easton, 
Pa.,  for  delivery  to  the  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio;  six  cars  of  similar  type  for  the  Edgewater  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  with  works  at  Oakmont,  Pa.;  complete 
foundry  flask  requirements  to  be  furnished  by  the  Ster- 
ling Wheelbarrow  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  the  Pro- 
ducers Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.;  three  %-yd.  concrete 
mixers  of  the  Marsh  Capron  type,  and  1000  Sterling 
column  clamps  for  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  which 
is  building  a  new  plant  at  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Contracts  for  electrical  equipment  for  the  plants  of 
the  Chile  Copper  and  Braden  Copper  companies  in 
Chile,  have  been  taken  by  the  V/estinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  and  involve  15  rotary 
converters,  each  having  a  capacity  of  3750  kilowatts. 
Most  of  the  original  machinery  in  Chile  came  from 
Germany,  but  since  the  war,  mrst  of  the  equipment  has 
been  purchased  in  the  United  St».tes,  It  is  expected 
that  when  the  Chile  Company  p'ant  is  completed  it  will 
have  a  capacity  of  118,000  kw.  The  Braden  Copper  Co., 
which  like  the  Chile  Copper  Co.  is  a  Guggenheim  in- 
terest, is  doubling  its  plant  in  the  southern  part  of 
Chile. 


Unusual  Explosion  in  an  Iron  Foundry 

The  following  account  of  a  remarkable  explosion 
in  an  Italian  iron  foundry  has  been  published  in  the 
London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  with  the  request 
that  its  leaders  throw  any  light  on  the  cause  they  can 
or  refer  to  a  similar  accident: 

In  an  Italian  foundry  in  which  shells  of  semi-steel  are 
being  cast,  a  group  of  cupola^  is  served  by  Root  blowers. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  after  the  cupolas  had  been  set  going 
with  the  natural  draft,  the  electric  starting  switch  of  the 
blower  was  closed,  whereupon  a  violent  explosion  took  place, 
shattering  the  casing,  but  not  injuring  .seriously  the  moving 
parts  of  the  blower.  The  explosion  was  so  violent  as,  to 
displace  several  heavy  tanks  from  their  ba.ses.  The  explana- 
tion offered  by  the  management  i.s  that  an  explosive  mixture 
had  been  produced  by  carbon  monoxide  finding  its  way  from 
the  cupola  into  the  blower  and  that  the  mixture  was  fired 
by  a  spark  produced  by  friction  by  one  of  the  rotors 
of  the  blower.  The  explanation  .seems  to  be  feasible  but  the 
possibility  of  an  electric  spark  due  to  leakage  is  not  alto- 
gether excluded  in  our  opinion. 


Steel  Corporation  to  Build  Ships 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  announced 
plans  for  a  steel  shipbuilding  plant  to  be  established 
on  the  Hackensack  Meadows,  near  Newark.  A  sub- 
sidiary company  has  been  incorporated  as  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  which  the  incorporators  are  Wil- 
liam W.  Corlett  of  New  York,  assistant  solicitor  of 
the  corporation,  and  Kenneth  B.  Halstead  and  Edward 
F.  Briggs  of  Hoboken.  The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co. 
is  capitalized  at  $3,000,000,  but  unlimited  capital  for  the 
plant  will  be  supplied  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  There 
will  be  an  initial  outlay,  Judge  Gary  says,  of  $6,000,000. 
Twelve  steel  shipways  will  be  built,  and  it  is  expected 
to  have  the  plant  ready  to  •  build  steel  ships  in  six 
months. 

Eighty-six  acres  of  land  were  purchased  through 
Joseph  P.  Day,  a  few  days  ago,  and  this,  added  to  an- 
other strip  recently  acquired,  makes  a  total  of  150  acres 
to  be  used  by  the  new  plant.  There  will  be  ample  space 
for  one  of  the  biggest  shipbuilding  plants  in  the  United 
States. 

Robert  MacGregor,  a  marine  engineer,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Steel  Corporation  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  will  have  charge  of  shipbuilding  operations. 
While  the  plant  will  be  made  ready  to  accept  Govern- 
ment contracts,  it  will  probably  also  engage  in  the 
building  of  vessels  on  private  contract.  These  vessels 
will  be  of  a  standardized  type,  and  of  a  capacity  rang- 
ing from  6000  to  10,000  tons  deadweight. 


AVIATION  BILL  PASSED 


The  Revue  de  Metallurgie,  Pans,  for  January-Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  has  a  detailed  article  by  the  well-known 
French  author,  M.  Leon  Guillet,  on  "The  History  of  the 
Basic  Process  in  the  Manufacture  of  Steel,"  with  life 
and  portraits  of  Sidney  Gilchrist  Thomas,  and  photo- 
graphs of  his  tomb  and  epitaph  in  the  Passy  Cemetery. 


War  Department  Hopes  to  Have  3500  Airplanes 
This  Year 

Washington,  July  24. — The  Senate  on  July  21 
passed  without  amendment  the  House  bill  appropriat- 
ing $640,000,000  for  the  creation  of  an  Aviation  Corps 
of  100,000  men,  the  construction  of  22,000  airplanes 
equipped  with  high-powered  engines,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  approximately  40,000  machine  guns  to  be  used 
as  armament  for  the  airships.  The  bill  will  probably 
receive  the  President's  approval  before  this  issue  of 
The  Iron  Age  reaches  its  readers.  As  the  aviation  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House  less  than  a  fortnight  ago 
its  speedy  passage  by  both  houses  constitutes  a  con- 
spicuous record  for  war  legislation. 

The  bill  clothes  the  President  with  extraordinary 
power  to  take  steps,  through  the  War  Department,  "for 
the  purchase,  manufacture,  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operation  of  airships  and  other  aerial  machines,  includ- 
ing instruments  and  appliances  of  eVery  sort  and  de- 
scription necessary  for  the  operation,  construction,  or 
equipment  of  all  types  of  aircraft,  including  guns, 
armament,  ammunition,  and  all  necessary  spare  parts 
and  equipment  connected  therewith;  and  all  necessary 
buildings  for  equipment  and  personnel  in  the  Aviation 
Section  and  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operation,  through  the  Chief  Sig^nal  Officer  of  the 
Army,  of  all  motor-propelled  passenger  and  equipment 
carrying  vehicles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps."  The  bill  further 
authorizes  the  appropriation  to  be  used  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  the  erection  of  any  buildings 
necessary  to  be  used  as  a  barracks,  hangars,  magazines, 
storehouses,  shops,  garages,  etc.,  and  for  the  "pur- 
chase, manufacture  and  installation  of  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, tools,  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  for 
the  construction,  maintenance  and  repair  of  aircraft, 
buildings,  and  improvements  in  aviation  stations,  or 
property,  or  appliances  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
aviation." 

The  officials  of  the  War  Department  hope  during  the 
remainder  of  the  present  calendar  year  to  produce  at 
leapt  3500  airplanes,  the  majority  of  which  will  be  for 
the  instruction  of  fliers,  and  there  is  some  talk  of 
bringing  British  and  French  aviator  student  officers  to 
the  United  States  as  instructors. 
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Cast   Steel   Electrically    Welded    Ships 

To  the  Editor. — In  view  of  the  publicity  which  the 
daily  papeis  gave  the  recent  article  in  The  Iron  Age 
on  the  proposal  to  build  cast-steel  ships,  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  merits  of  such 
an    undertaking. 

To  repeat  the  scheme  in  a  few  words,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  ship  hull  out  of  standardized  cast 
steel  sections  of  say  8  ft.  by  30  ft.  random  sizes,  bolt 
these  at  convenient  places,  and  then  weld  by  electricity 
the  abutting  edges  into  a  homogeneous  unit.  A  foot- 
note informs  the  reader  that  there  is  nothing  marvelous 
or  extraordinary  about  this;  in  fact,  it  is  an  everyday 
affair — except  that  as  proposed  it  is  on  an  unusually 
large  scale. 

I  beg  to  differ  materially  from  Myron  F.  Hill  and 
to  say  that  if  undertaken  such  a  project  would  be  the 
death  warrant  of  the  entire  electric  welding  industry. 
However,  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  such  an  out- 
come, inasmuch  as  even  Mr.  Hill  admits  that  it  will  take 
him  some  five  months  time  to  build  the  necessary  ship- 
yards, runways,  cranes  and  a  few  minor  details — for  a 
G,000,000-ton  annual  production. 

This  part  of  the  project  being  settled,  we  might  turn 
our  attention  to  the  welding  end  of  the  scheme.  It  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Hill  that  one  shipyard  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  a  hundred  5000-ton  vessels  per  month.  It  is 
assumed  that  by  tonnage,  cargo  carrying  capacity  is 
meant.  One  such  vessel  would  be  about  300  ft.  long, 
about  40  ft.  beam  and,  say,  30  ft.  deep  from  the  top 
of  the  plates  to  the  upper  main  deck.  Assuming 
furthermore  that  the  yards  will  work  day  and  night, 
Sundays  and  holidays  as  well,  and  leaving  off  all  frac- 
tional parts,  one  yard  must  turn  out  during  24  hours 
three  ships  as  per  the  above  given  approximate  dimen- 
sions. (This  stunt  might  prove  to  be  of  some  interest 
to  General  Goethals.) 

Roughly  speaking,  it  will  take  about  115  pieces, 
each  8  ft.  by  30  ft.,  to  form  a  hull — providing,  of 
course,  that  such  sizes  could  be  conveniently  cast, 
handled  and  used  on  all  parts  of  the  ship.  On  this  basis 
we  have  about  5000  ft.  of  welded  seams  per  hull.  We 
are  informed  that  by  using  the  system  of  the  Wilson 
Welder  &  Metals  Co.  this  1100  miles  of  annual  welding 
will  be  far  superior  to  riveted  joints  and  wateitight, 
of  course.  I  dare  to  make  a  guess  that  the  Wilson 
Welder  Co.  uses  a  constant  potential  multiple  arc- 
welding  system.  Judging  from  its  experience,  it  must 
have  had  some  slight  difficulties  with  porous  welds. 
This  we  are  justified  in  assuming,  because  Mr.  Wilson 
says: 

"An  operator  finds  difficulty  in  holding  the  tool  at  a 
fixed  distance  from  the  work.  An  unsteady  hand  causes 
the  distance  to  vary,  thus  varying  the  resistance  over 
which  the  arc  from  the  tool  to  the  work  has  to  pass. 
This  variation  may  cause  a  variation  in  the  current 
sometimes  as  much  as  15  amp.,  with  the  result  that  the 
weld  becomes  porous," 

This  brief  statement  of  Mr,  Wilson  gives  the  clue 
to  the  entire  situation,  which  is  that  the  Wilson  Welding 
&  Metal  Co,  has  the  same  difficulties  with  its  system 
that  all  other  arc  welding  systems  have,  whether  Bcr- 
nardos,  Slavianoff,  constant  potential,  constant  current, 
series  or  multiple — namely,  Htability  of  the  arc  and 
porousness. 

I  have  no  space  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  good, 
bad  or  indifferent  means  for  improving  the  stuiiility 
of  the  arc  or  to  avoid  porousness.  Neither  is  it  my 
intention  to  belittle  arc  welding  an  an  art.  I  am  myself 
somewhat  of  a  welding  man,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
I  should  be  enthusiastic  over  the  immediate  future  of 
welding,  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  arc  welding  is 
not  as  yet  ready  to  l>e  adapted  to  such  a  titanic  task 
as  Mr.  Hill  proposes. 

Upon  investigation  I  found  that  the  Wilson  welding 
system  is  not  any  better  than  any  of  the  other  arc 
welding  systems  now  in  the  mark'-'      I   ''"o  wish  to  call 


Mr.  Hill's  attention  to  a  slight  oversight  in  his  patent 
specification  No.  1,187,404.  The  generator  shunt  field 
as  well  as  the  pencil  feed  cable  has  the  same  identifica- 
tion number.  This  seems  to  have  escaped  detection  at 
the  Patent  Office. 

While  I  must  confess  my  ignorance  about  the  pro- 
posed type  of  cast  steel  ships  (information  withheld  on 
account  of  strategic  reasons),  even  if  I  am  under- 
estimating by  100  per  cent  the  actual  welding  work,  it 
seems  somehow  that  720  welders  ought  to  do  about 
twice  as  much  work  as  Mr.  Hill  estimates.  Granting, 
without  accepting  it  as  a  fact,  that  welded  joints  are 
stronger  than  riveted  ones,  I  would  also  recommend  to 
Mr,  Hill  to  make  a  few  rough  calculations  as  to  where 
the  transversely  running  seams  on  his  standardized 
ships  will  come  and  avoid  placing  one  in  what  is  called 
the  resonance  line.  He  might  find  there  that  his  welds 
are  not  stronger,  only  more  rigid,  and  in  that  case  he 
might  have  some  startling  experiences. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  welding  art  it  is  most  important  before  venturing 
into  new  tields  to  advocate  conservatism  rather  than 
radicalism.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  welding  in- 
dustry is  usually  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  still 
exists  among  professional  outsiders.  Venturing  into 
untried  fields  and  in  competition  with  well-known  and 
well-tested  methods  requires  first  of  all  being  able  to 
prove  beyond  doubt  the  validity  of  our  claim.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  to  my  regret,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  for 
certain  fields  welding  is  not  as  yet  adapted.  Welding 
cast-steel  ships  for  such  service,  size  and  quantity  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hill  is  one  of  those  fields. 

Sandor  I.  Oesterreicher, 
Assoc.  American  Institute  Electrical  Engineers. 

New  York,  July  20,  1917, 


Interesting  History  of  a  Furnace 

To  the  Editor:  Last  week  the  Jefferson  Iron  Co. 
shipped  from  its  furnace  near  Oak  Hill  in  Jackson 
county,  Ohio,  the  last  iron  on  the  yard  and  formally 
went  out  of  business. 

The  Jefferson  Iron  Co.  was  organized  early  in  1845, 
the  plant  being  built  and  the  first  iron  being  made  that 
year.  The  stockholders  were  altogether  of  Welsh  pec>- 
ple,  Jackson  and  Gallia  counties  in  Ohio  having,  be- 
tween the  years  of  1818  and  1840,  received  a  very  large 
number  of  emigrants  from  Wales,  The  stockholders  of 
the  Jefferson  company  were  deeply  religious  men  and 
when  the  furnace  was  started  they  held  a  formal  meet- 
ing and  agreed  among  themselves  that  the  furnace 
would  never  operate  on  Sunday,  And  this  agreement 
was  never,  during  all  the  years  of  its  operation,  broken. 
Every  Saturday  night,  the  furnace  was  banked,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  watchman,  there  was  no  work- 
man about  the  place. 

The  furnace  ran  continuously  from  1854  to  the  early 
part  of  1917  except  during  occasional  periods  of  de- 
pression in  business,  when  it  was  out  because  the  iron 
could  not  be  sold.  At  first  the  furnace  produced  the 
genuine  old-fashioned  cold  blast  iron.  More  recently 
the  iron  has  been  warm  blast,  and  from  an  output  of 
three  or  four  tons  a  day  they  raised  to  12  tons  a  day. 
This  furnace  survived  the  period  when  the  Hanging 
Rock  region  was  the  greatest  producing  iron  district 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  Hanging  Rock  district, 
which  included  the  Ashland  section  in  Northern  Ken- 
tucky, there  was  a  total  of  90  blast  furnaces  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War.  Day  by  day  the  competition  of 
coke  iron  forced  them  out  of  business.  A  few  became 
coke  furnaces,  but  most  of  them  simply  closed  up  shop, 
were  dismantled  and  sold  for  scrap. 

The  Jefferson  Iron  Co.  after  the  Civil  War  cut  a 
melon  (.$300,000)  making  all  of  its  stockholders  rich. 
At  that  time,  this  sum  of  money  was  a  tremendous 
amount.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  it  sold  iron  for 
$90  a  ton.  The  original  capital  stock  of  the  company 
was  $50,000,  and  it  has  divided  since  it  started  business 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  dividends.  All  of  its 
stockholders,  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  company, 
received  back  in  dividends  their  entire  subscription,  so 
that  for  a  period  of  practically  57  years  the  stockhold- 
ers have  been  on  velvet. 
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r  m  The  Jefferson  furnace  gave  employment  to  at  least 

four  generations,  and  during  the  years  when  general 
business  was  so  very  dull  and  Jackson  county  suffered 
so  severely  from  a  lack  of  industrial  development,  the 
chopping  of  wood  and  the  mining  of  native  ore  were 
constant  sources  of  revenue  to  the  farmeis  and  to  the 
town  people  generally. 

With  the  shutting  down  of  Jefferson  ends  the  last 
word  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  industrial  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  with  the  great  modern  coke  furnaces  at 
Ironton,  Ashland  and  Jackson,  the  Hanging  Rock  dis- 
trict does  not  cease  to  make  iron.  In  tons  it  is  making 
much  more  iron  to-day  than  it  did  when  all  of  the  90  char- 
coal furnaces  were  running,  it  is  giving  employment  to 
many  more  men,  it  is  making  more  money  for  the 
stockholders  of  the  companies  than  in  the  days  that 
went  by.  But  the  flavor,  the  romance  and  adventure 
that  marked  the  Hanging  Rock  district  have  disap- 
peared. Everywhere  the  old  foundry  men  in  this  coun- 
try remember  the  Hanging  Rock  charcoal  iron  as  su- 
perior to  anything  else  that  they  have  ever  used — 
superior  at  least  in  the  traditions  of  its  excellence. 
The  Matthew  Addy  Co., 

James  A.  Green,  President. 

Cincinnati,  July  23,  1917. 


CONTROVERSY  IS  ENDED 


Pedagogical  Influence 

To  the  Editor:  An  incident  which  has  just  come 
to  the  writer's  attention,  together  with  conversations 
which  he  has  had  from  time  to  time  with  different  in- 
structors, seems  to  indicate  a  practically  unknown  in- 
fluence which  is  working  against  industrial  production. 

We  have  lately  offered  some  good  opportunities  to 
graduates  of  high  schools,  particularly  those  who  have 
taken  the  vocational  courses.  One  of  these  applicants 
wrote  that  he  could  not  consider  any  proposition  of 
less  than  $2.50  a  day  and  no  piece  work.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  latter  stipulation  which  is  significant. 

The  instructors  referred  to  express  a  firm  belief 
that  the  workman  is  being  exploited  and  should  take 
a  stand  for  his  rights.  These  rights  are  described  as 
being  entitled  to  more  compensation  without  increased 
production.  If  these  sentiments  are  being  instilled  into 
the  boys  while  receiving  their  instruction,  the  systems 
of  piece  v^^ork  or  bonus  are,  no  doubt,  being  cited  as 
examples  of  exploitation.  Not  only  is  this  hurtful  as 
abetting  the  general  attitude  of  trades  unions,  but  it 
is  harmful  to  the  boy  as  an  individual  in  that  he  is 
sent  out  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  reward  without 
effort. 

While  there  may  be  little  or  nothing  in  the  coin- 
cidence, the  matter  will,  at  least,  bear  watching. 

H.  D.  Murphy. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  19,  1917. 


Japan's  copper  ore  output  in  1916  was  111,562 
tons,  as  compared  with  83,017  tons  in  1915  and  78,700 
tons  in  1914,  according  to  the  British  commercial 
attache  at  Yokohama,  furnished  to  him  by  one  of  the 
largest  copper  mine  owners  in  that  country.  Exports 
amounted  to  57,402  tons  in  1916,  as  compared  with 
56,528  tons  in  1915  and  43,305  tons  in  1914.  Russia 
now  buys  60  per  cent  of  Japan's  copper  exports;  the 
United  Kingdom  takes  20  per  cent,  while  France,  the 
United  States  and  India  share  the  remainder.  The 
consumption  of  copper  ore  in  Japan  has  increased 
considerably  during  the  last'  three  years,  amounting 
in  1916  to  59,690  tons,  as  compared  with  27,723  tons 
in  1915  and  32,045  tons  in  1914. 

Edward  T.  Edwards,  Columbia,  Pa.,  operating  the 
East  End  Rolling  Mills,  has  completed  remodeling  and 
improvement  work  at  the  Union  Street  rolling  mill,  re- 
cently acquired,  and  plans  to  place  the  plant  in  full 
operation  at  an  early  date. 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Co.  is  now  in  the  Hobart  Building,  582  Market  Street, 
having  removed  from  its  former  location  in  the  Sheldon 
Building,  461  Market  Street.  Ray  P.  McGrath  is 
manager. 


Goethals    and    Denman    Succeeded    by    Admiral 
Capps  and  E.  N.  Hurley 

Washington,  July  24. — President  Wilson  sharply 
terminated  the  Goethals-Denman  controversy  to-day 
by  accepting  the  resignation  of  General  Goethals  as 
manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
suggesting  to  Chairman  Denman  of  the  Shipping  Board 
that  he  too  resign,  a  suggestion  that  was  promptly 
complied  with.  At  the  same  time,  the  President  ac- 
cepted the  resignation,  tendered  some  weeks  ago  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  of  Captain  J.  B.  White,  a  member 
of  the  board.  Admiral  Capps,  a  naval  constructor  of 
high  reputation,  is  slated  to  succeed  General  Goethals 
as  the  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  Edward  N.  Hurley,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  now  a  member 
of  the  Export  Council,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Mr. 
Denman.  Bainbridge  Colby,  of  New  York,  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Captain  White  as  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Admiral  Capps,  who  succeeds  General  Goethals, 
is  one  of  the  most  experienced  constructors  in  the 
naval  service  and,  although  his  abilities  have  never 
been  tested  by  any  such  task  as  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  it  is  the  opinion  here  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  have  found  a  more  capable  man  without 
going  outside  the  Government  service. 

Before  the  President's  action  was  made  known,  the 
Senate  had  taken  a  hand  in  the  Shipping  Board  con- 
troversy and  had  adopted  a  resolution  offered  by 
Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah,  for  information  concerning  the 
plans  of  the  board,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  re- 
quested to  transmit  to  the  Senate  such  information  as  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  show  what  con- 
tracts have  been  let  or  are  pending  for  the  construction  of 
ships  under  the  authority  of  that  board,  the  names  of  the  con- 
tractors, the  location  and  capacity  of  their  yards,  the  price 
per  ton  to  be  paid  to  them,  the  nature  and  amount  of  any 
advances  to  be  made  to  them  from  Government  funds,  to- 
gether with  any  other  information  which  will  indicate  the 
disposition  of  appropriations  already  made  for  the  uses  of 
the  Shipping  Board  or  which  will  assist  the  Senate  in  the 
consideration  of  requests  from  the  said  board  for  further 
appropriations. 

There  are  ample  precedents  for  the  refusal  of  the 
President  to  supply  the  information  called  for  in  this 
resolution  if  it  should  be  deemed  inadvisable  to  make 
it  public  at  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the 
President  and  the  members  of  the  Shipping  Board  will 
be  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  if  Congress  is  to  be 
requested  to  supply  another  half  billion  dollars  to  be 
spent  by  the  board,  it  will  be  exceedingly  poor  diplomacy 
to  refuse  it  information  unless  the  public  interest  un- 
questionably requires  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  board 
will  furnish  at  least  part  of  the  data  called  for  in  the 
Smoot  resolution. 

A  collateral  matter  of  much  interest  here  is  an  agree- 
ment which  it  is  announced  has  been  entered  into  by  Ship- 
ping commissioners  designated  by  President  Wilson  and 
the  British  Foreign  Office  and  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
Allies  with  the  possible  exception  of  Japan.  This 
agreement  proposes  the  radical  downward  revision  of 
ocean  freight  rates  and  the  practical  taking  over  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  the  operation 
of  all  allied  merchantmen  in  the  Atlantic.  The  Japan- 
ese Government  is  said  to  have  demurred  at  entering 
into  this  arrangement  on  the  lines  proposed,  but  has 
promised  to  place  as  many  Japanese  merchant  vessels 
in  the  transatlantic  trade  as  can  possibly  be  provided 
to  help  render  ineffective  the  submarine  warfare.  The 
position  of  Japan  in  this  matter  will  be  definitely  de- 
termined when  the  Japanese  mission  headed  by  Vice- 
admiral  Takeschita  reaches  the  United  States. 

It  is  stated  that  negotiations  looking  to  this  agree- 
ment were  begun  at  the  instance  of  President  Wilson 
and  in  line  with  his  open  letter  to  the  industrial  leaders 
of  the  country,  published  July  11,  in  which  he  dwelt 
with  much  emphasis  upon  the  embarrassment  caused  by 
the  almost  prohibitory  ocean   freight  rates  demanded 
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by  ship-owners  during  the  past  year.  The  details  of  the 
agreement  will  probably  be  worked  out  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  when  an  official  announcement  will  be  made 
respecting  the  matter. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Manufacture  of  Phosphor  Bronze 

While  phosphor  bronze  and  its  properties  have  long 
been  known,  its  method  of  manufacture  has  been  care- 
fully guarded,  writes  Prof.  W.  W.  Rogers,  metallurgist 
Stamford  Rolling  Mills  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.,  in 
a  pamphlet  published  by  that  company.  He  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  way  in  which  it  may  be 
produced: 

The  phosphor  bronze  that  has  the  best  all-round 
properties  for  rolling  and  drawing  into  wire  has  the 
following  approximate  composition: 

Per  Cent 

Copper 95 

Tin   5 

Phosphorus 0.05  to  0.15 

This  alloy  when  annealed  has  a  tensile  strength  of 
about  47,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  an  elongation  of  about 
70  per  cent.  When  rolled  or  drawn  to  spring  temper, 
it  will  show  120,000  lb.  to  the  sq.  in.,  with  an  elonga- 
tion of  only  2  per  cent  or  less.  Fine  wire  will  give 
160,000  lb.  tensile  strength  and  over.  At  maximum 
spring  temper  the  ultimate  breaking  strain  and  the 
elastic  limit  are  almost  identical,  with  practically  no 
elongation. 

In  its  manufacture  the  first  step  is  to  prepare  the 
phosphor  copper.  This  is  done  by  heating  copper  ingots 
in  a  graphite  crucible  to  almost  their  melting  point, 
but  not  allowing  it  to  flow.  When  this  temperature  is 
attained,  yellow  stick  phosphorus  is  thrown  in,  which 
at  once  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  copper  with 
a  sufficient  rise  in  temperature  to  melt  it.  The  throw- 
ing in  of  phosphorus  is  continued  until  the  charge  has 
melted  and  covered  the  copper  unacted  upon.  It  is 
then  poured  into  shallow  slab  molds,  and  when  cold  may 
be  easily  broken  up.  This  process  yields  a  phosphor 
copper  containing  from  4V^   to  5  per  cent  phosphorus. 

The  next  stage  is  to  alloy  this  phosphor  copper  with 
tin  in  the  following  proportions: 

Per  Cent 

Phosphor  copper 51% 

Tin 481/2 

The  phosphor  copper  is  first  melted  in  a  graphite 
crucible,  the  tin  added,  heated  until  thoroughly  fused, 
well  stirred,  and  poured  into  shallow  slab  molds.  To 
complete  the  process  it  is  only  necessary  to  alloy  copper 
with  the  phosphor-copper-tin  alloy,  the  making  of  which 
has  been  described  above.  A  hundred  pound  charge 
would  consist  of  90  lb.  of  high-grade  copper  and  10 
lb.  of  the  phosphor-copper-tin  alloy.  To  do  this,  melt 
the  copper  under  charcoal,  add  the  phosphor-copper-tin 
alloy,  raise  the  temperature  to  the  required  pouring 
heat,  mix  thoroughly  and  pour  into  molds  of  convenient 
size  and  shape. 

Great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  handling  the 
phosphorus  u.sed  in  the  making  of  the  phosphor-copper 
The  contents  of  the  tins  in  which  the  phosphorus  is  sold 
should  be  emptied  into  a  bucket  containing  water,  and 
the  sticks  of  phosphorus  completely  submerged.  The 
hands  should  be  protected  with  asbestos  gloves,  for,  if 
the  phosphorus  i^ited,  it  would  cause  serious  burns. 


It  is  announced  by  Frank  B.  Baird,  president  of 
the  Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Co.,  Buffalo,  that  the 
blast  furnace  of  the  Burden  Iron  Co,  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
recently  leased  by  him  on  behalf  of  his  company  is 
being  put  in  condition  for  operation  as  rapidly  as 
possible  "and  wiU  commence  making,  iron  l)ctwcen 
the  middle  and  the  lattt-r  part  of  Augu.st.  The  capac- 
ity is  ai)Out  250  tons  daily. 

The  Mayer  Bros.  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn.,  manufac- 
turer of  tractors,  power  hammers,  etc.,  is  enlarging  its 
plant  by  the  addition  of  a  foundry  addition,  .'{(>  x  116 
ft,,  and  a  machine  shop,  40  x  HO  ft.  The  company  has 
installed  about  $6,000  worth  of  new  machinery  since 
February, 


Portable  Flood  lA^Ut — Coffln  Valve  Co.,  Boston. 
Pamphlet.  Concerned  with  a  portable  flood  light  for  use  In 
factories  and  machine  shops  where  temporary  special  light- 
ing is  required.  The  device  consists  of  a  standard  with  two 
swivel  and  one  ball  joints  and  a  telescoping  arm,  enabling 
the  light  to  be  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  for  illuminating 
any  desired  spot.  A  number  of  views  showing  the  adjust- 
ments possible  for  use  on  machines  or  on  the  floor  are 
included. 

Belting.— Stanley  Belting  Corporation,  32  South  Clinton 
Street,  Chicago.  Pamphlet.  Devoted  to  a  line  of  solid  woven 
cotton  belting  impregnated  with  a  special  compound.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  belting  are  flexibility,  uniform 
thickness,  cheapness  and  absence  of  continual  stretch  and 
plies  or  laps  to  come  apart.  A  table  giving  the  horsepower 
transmitted  by  the  belting  at  various  speeds  is  presented, 
together  with  a  price  list  of  the  sizes.  Mention  is  made  of 
the  different  fastenings  for  use  with  the  belt  and  brief 
instructions  for  its   care  are   presented. 

Tackle  Blocks.— Western  Block  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Pamphlet.  Refers  to  an  extensive  line  of  blocks  for  manila 
and  wire  rope.  Views  of  the  various  blocks  that  can  be 
regularly  supplied  are  presented  with  a  table  of  prices  and 
sizes  on  either  the  facing  page  or  underneath  the  illustra- 
tion. Mention  is  made  of  the  various  iron  and  sheaves  that 
can  be  furnished,  as  well  as  special  blocks,  phosphor  bronze 
bushings  and  small  eye  hooks. 

Superheaters.— Power  Specialty  Co.,  Ill  Broadway, 
New  York.  Bulletin  No.  M-1.  Devoted  to  a  line  of  super- 
heaters for  use  on  marine  boilers.  Among  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  superheater  are  maximum  fuel  and  water 
economy  at  moderate  temperatures,  accessibility  and  the 
elimination  of  any  necessity  for  change  to  boiler  or  tubes. 
The  construction  of  the  superheater  is  gone  into  at  some 
length,  and  a  number  of  views  of  the  superheater  and 
vessels  upon   which   it  h  's  been   installed  are   included. 

Balancing  Machine,— N.  W.  Akimoff,  Philadelphia. 
Pamphlet.  Gives  general  description  and  specifications  for 
a  dynamic  balancing  machine  for  various  types  of  rotating 
apparatus,  such  as  motor  armatures,  crankshafts,  etc.  The 
description  of  the  machine  is  brief  but  complete  and  the 
text  is  supplemented  by  numerous  illustrations. 

Cleaning  Coiiipoiiinl,— Oakle'y  Chemical  Co.,  22  Thames 
Street,  New  York.  Information  sheet  No.  860.  .  Points  out 
the  advantages  of  using  Oakite  plater's  cleaner  for  all  sorts  of 
metal  work.  A  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  cleaning 
and  the  equipment  required  is  presented,  followed  by  in- 
structions for  cleaning  various  kinds  of  metal  products. 

Antoinatic  Solenoltl  Brakes.—  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  No.  48,900.  Illustrations  and 
descriptive  matter  explain  the  operation  of  a  line  of  solenoid 
brakes  which  are  used  for  stopping  rotating  parts  more  or 
less  quickly.  When  the  power  is  cut  off  the  brake  sets  and 
applies  a  retarding  force  to  the  shaft  through  friction  be- 
tween the  brakeshoes  and  the  wheel.  The  solenoids  em- 
ployed with  the  brakes  are  also  illustrated  and  briefiy  de- 
scribed. 

Cotter  Pins— American  Chain  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  Pamphlet.  Calls  attention  to  the  Campbell  hammer- 
lock  self-spreading  cotter  pin,  which  is  locked  by  a  light 
blow  on  the  head.  A  brief  description  of  the  pin  and  the 
way  in  which  It  Is  inserted,  locked  and  removed  is  pre- 
sented, the  text  being  supplemented  by  illustrations  of  the 
three  steps.  A  price  list  covering  all  the  sizes  made  with 
the  different  sizes  of  packages  and  the  weight  of  1000  pins 
is   included. 

Heflector* — National  X-Hay  Reflector  Co.,  235  West 
.Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Catalog  No.  20.  Describes  and 
Illustrates  a  line  of  reflectors  for  directing  and  controlling 
light  In  commercial  and  flood  Illumination.  A  brief  de- 
H<Tli)tlon  of  the  reflectors,  which  are  made  from  a  single 
pl<!C('  of  i)lown  glass  with  corrugations  designed  to  break 
up  ;in(l  (llffuHo  the  light  rays,  is  given,  and  numerous  engrav- 
ings of  the  various  reflectors  and  diagrams  of  the  light  dis- 
tribution are  presented,  together  with  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions of  actual  Instnllatlons.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  line 
of  reflectors  for  show  windows  and  cases  and  the  different 
flttlngH   and    flxtures   employed. 

Necond-IIand  Machinery — S.  Nemlrovsky  &  Son,  136 
North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  Folder.  Mentions  the 
lino  of  ru'w  and  second-hand  machinery  and  tools,  dynamos 
and    motors    wblrli    are    regularly   carried    In    stock. 
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MAY  COMMANDEER  TOOLS 


Sidetracking  of  Private  Work  Likely 


Government    Business    Occupies    Attention    of 

Trade  Almost  Exclusively — Shipbuilding, 

Motor  Truck,  Airplane  and  Munitions 

Concerns  Buy 

Commandeering  of  machinery  and  machine  tools 
for  the  benefit  of  Government  work  is  forecasted  by 
the  action  of  several  builders  in  sending  out  letters  to 
their  customers  inquiring  as  to  the  purposes  to  which 
recent  orders  are  to  be  put.  If  such  purchases  have 
been  made  for  private  manufacturing,  it  is  the  under- 
standing the  information  will  be  given  to  the  Priority 
Board  at  Washington,  which  will  probably,  in  some 
instances,  divert  such  shipments  to  plants  engaged  in 
Government  work.  This  is  only  one  of  many  indica- 
tions of  the  almost  complete  side-tracking  of  private 
business  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

Shipbuilding  contracts,  which  it  was  expected  might 
be  awarded  last  week,  will  probably  soon  be  awarded, 
now  that  the  emergency  fleet  controversy  is  settled. 
It  is  said  that  progress  is  being  made  on  the  plans  for 
the  Government  shipyards  near  Philadelphia  and 
Newark,  in  which  the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion, the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna Bridge  Co.  are  unofficially  said  to  be  co-operat- 
ing. The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  is  financed 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  will  build  a 
$6,000,000  shipbuilding  plant,  with  12  shipways,  on  the 
Hackensack  Meadows.  The  Groton  Iron  Works  will 
build  a  $2,000,000  steel  shipbuilding  plant  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  and  is  in  the  market  for  equipment,  in- 
cluding cranes  and  machinery  and  tools  for  plate  and 
machine  shops.  Reports  from  Seattle  say  that  four 
plants  in  that  city  and  three  in  Portland,  Ore.,  are  now 
at  work  building  steel  ships,  and  that  two  more  plants 
are  being  equipped  in  Seattle. 

Passage  of  the  bill  appropriating  $640,000,000  for 
airplanes  is  bound  to  bring  out  a  large  demand  for 
machine  tools,  some  of  which  has  already  appeared. 
The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  is  buying 
and  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  and  the 
General  Vehicle  Co.  are  understood  to  be  preparing  to 
take  Government  contracts  for  motors.  The  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.  of  Detroit  and  the  Willys-Overland  Co. 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  last  week  placed  orders  aggregating 
$65,000  with  Cleveland  dealers  for  tools  for  airplane 
motors  and  another  similar  order  is  pending  in  the 
Cleveland  market  for  $40,000. 

Motor  truck  contracts  aggregating  10,650  chasses, 
with  a  total  value  of  $33,179,026,  will  stimulate  de- 
mand for  tools  and  machinery.  The  General  Motors 
Co.,  Detroit,  will  build  a  new  forge  shop  and  wants 
nine  10  to  15-ton  cranes  and  shop  machinery. 

The  Government  will  spend  $5,000,000  for  buildings 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  to  manufacture  tor- 
pedoes, mines,  mounts,  etc.,  and  $2,500,000  in  equipping 


these  shops.  The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  is  in  the  market  for  about  $1,000,000  worth  of 
equipment  for  making  turbines;  this  in  addition  to 
orders  placed  within  the  past  few  months  aggregating 
$3,000,000.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  New 
York,  wants  300  to  400  machines.  The  American  Am- 
munition Co.,  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  and  the  Marlin 
Arms  Corporation  are  in  the  market  for  tools  for 
making  munitions.  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  & 
Co.  and  Stone  &  Webster,  who  are  building  shops  at 
the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  111.,  will  buy  a 
large  quantity  of  equipment.  The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  in  the  market  for  15  machine 
tools,  about  half  of  which  are  lathes  from  16  to  42  in. 

There  is  an  active  demand  from  shipyards  for 
cranes.  The  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.  wants  delivery 
in  two  months  of  four  5-ton  cranes  to  be  used  in  equip- 
ping the  Government  shipyard  on  Newark  Bay.  The 
General  Electric  Co.  has  closed  for  12  cranes. 

Among  export  inquiries  is  one  for  60  42-in.  lathes 
for  Italy,  duplicating  a  former  order  which  was  sub- 
marined. A  statement  which  is  believed  to  be  reliable 
is  to  the  effect  that  40  per  cent  of  export  shipments  of 
machinery  and  machine  tools  in  recent  months  have 
been  sent  to  the  bottom  by  Germany's  U-boats. 
Takata  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  concluded  purchases 
aggregating  $800,000  for  the  equipment  of  a  tube  and 
pipe  works  in  Japan.  Tools  for  Calcutta,  India,  have 
been  inquired  for  in  Boston. 


New  York 

New  York,  July  23. 

Government  orders  aggregating  |2, 500,000  will  probably 
soon  be  placed  for  the  equipment  of  new  shops  to  be  built 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for  the  manufacture  of 
mines,  mounts,  torpedoes,  telescopes,  sights,  optical  instru- 
ments and  miscellaneous  ordnance  supplies.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $7,500,000  has  been  asked  for  to  erect  and  equip  the 
buildings. 

This  and  similar  large  orders  which  are  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  the  Government  are  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  trade  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  private  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  orders  recently  placed  for  machinery  and 
machine  tools  by  manufacturers  are  being  investigated  to 
determine  whether  they  are  to  be  used  on  Government  or 
private  work,  and,  if  for  the  latter,  they  will  probably  be 
commandeered  for  the  Government. 

Manufacturers  of  airplanes,  motor  trucks  and  munitions 
are  In  the  market.  The  passage  of  the  $640,000,000  airplane 
appropriation  by  Congress  has  stimulated  a  great  deal  of 
inquiry  from  manufacturers  of  airplane  motors.  The  Gen- 
eral Vehicle  Co.  and  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation 
have  been  "feeling  out"  the  market  and  are  understood  to 
be  expecting  Government  airplane  contracts.  The  Curtiss 
Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  is  buying  for  its  Buffalo 
and  Hammond.sport  factories. 

The  closing  of  U.  S.  Army  contracts  with  the  Four-Wheel 
Auto  Drive  Co.,  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  the  Locomobile 
Co.,  the  Nash  Motors  Co.,  the  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co.  and 
the  Fierce-Arrow  Motor  Co.  for  10,650  motor  trucks,  at  a 
cost  aggregating  $33,179,026,  was  noted  with  interest  by 
the  trade,  as  it  will  stimulate  some  demand  for  machine 
tools. 

Expected  contracts  for  steel  ships  had  not  materialized 
at  this  date  (Tuesday)  owing  to  the  failure  of  Chairman 
Denman  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  General  Goethals  to 
settle  their  differences.  Some  progress  is  being  made,  it  Is 
said,  on  plans  for  the  Government  shipyards,  which  will  be 
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established  near  Philadelphia  and  Newark.  The  American 
International  Corporation  is  understood  to  have  placed  tenta- 
tive contracts  for  machinery  for  the  Philadelphia  plant,  and 
the  Lacltawanna  Bridge  Co.,  which,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  is  to  establish  the  Newarli 
plant.  Indicated  that  it  is  going  ahead  with  the  worlt  of 
equipping  the  yard  by  sending  out  an  inquiry  last  weeli  for 
four  5-ton  cranes,  and  it  is  understood  that  an  inquiry 
for  other  cranes  will  follow.  The  Downey  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, 120  Broadway,  has  formally  taken  possession  of  the 
fabricating  plant  of  Milliken  Bros.,  Inc.,  Staten  Island,  and 
will  at  once  equip  it  for  a  shipbuilding  plant.  The  Groton 
Iron  Works,  50  Broad  Street,  is  understood  to  be  expecting 
a  Government  contract  for  steel  ships  in  addition  to  the 
wooden-ship  contract  it  received  some  time  ago,  and  will 
spend  $2,000,000  in  equipping  a  plant  at  New  London,  Conn. 
It  is  in  the  market  for  bridge,  yard  gantry  and  locomotive 
cranes  and  equipment  for  a  plate  shed  and  machine  shop. 
The  Foundation  Co.,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  a  contract  to  build  40  wooden  ships 
for  the  French  Gk)vernment,  with  a  possibility  of  this  order 
being  doubled  or  tripled,  and  is  inquiring  for  equipment. 
The  American  U-Boats  Co.,  21  Park  Row,  New  York,  a  new 
company,  is  inquiirng  for  about  a  dozen  machines  for  a  plate 
shop.  It  is  said  that  this  company  plans  on  building  under- 
sea cargo  boats. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  is  again  in  the  market,  navmg 
only  recently  closed  on  the  last  of  a  lot  of  equipment  for 
the  Schenectady  works  totaling  about  13,000,000.  Its  in- 
quiries at  present  call  for  about  $1,000,000  worth  more. 
All  of  this  equipment,  it  is  understood,  will  be  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  turbines  for  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  is  inquiring  for  300  to  400 
milling  machines,  drill  presses  and  automatic  screw  ma- 
chines, which  are  said  to  be  for  export  to  one  of  its  foreign 
factories.  The  American  Ammunition  Co.,  25  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  is  inquiring  for  tools  for  its  plant  at  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  where  munitions  will  be  manufactured  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  which  also  has 
a  Government  munitions  contract,  is  in  the  market  for 
automatic  screw  machines.  The  Marlin  Arms  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  formerly  the  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  is 
inquiring  for  a  list  of  tools  wanted  for  munitions  making. 
Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  inquiring 
for  about  90  machines  wanted  for  buildings  being  erected  at 
the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  111.  Stone  &  Webster 
are  also  in  the  market  for  machinery  for  this  arsenal. 

Crane  builders  are  receiving  requests  for  early  deliveries 
from  Fhipyards  and  others,  but  are  unable  to  promise  any- 
thing shorter  than  six  months  in  most  instances.  Second- 
hand cranes  are  being  purchased  in  numerous  cases  to 
obtain  earlier  shipments.  The  American  International  Cor- 
poration and  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  Lacka- 
wanna Bridge  Co.  will  require  a  large  number  of  cranes  for 
the  Government  shipyards,  and  it  probably  will  be  nece.=sary 
to  commandeer  these  If  the  expected  progress  is  to  be  made 
In  equipping  these  plants.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
cranes  for  all  purposes,  including  those  used  for  the  handling 
of  coal,  ore,  etc.  Locomotive  crane  builders  are  sold  up  for 
six  months,  but  have  quite  a  lot  of  business  in  private  con- 
tracts which  can  be  diverted  to  Government  account.  If  re- 
quired. The  General  Electric  Co.  last  week  closed  for  12 
cranes  of  5,  10  and  15-ton  capacity.  The  Penn  Seaboard 
Steel  Cori>oratlon,  Philadelphia,  bought  a  10-ton  crane. 

Export  Inquiry  continues  very  active.  Takata  &  Co., 
50  Church  Street,  have  concluded  purchases  of  machinery 
aKgregatlng  $800,000  for  a  tube  and  pipe  works  In  Japan. 
The  Downey  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  concluded  arrangements  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  Htruotural  steel  and  Iron  works  of  MlUlken  Brothers, 
Inc.,  Mllllken.  Staten  Island.  The  company  has  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  10,  standardlzod  type,  7500-ton  steel 
steamships,  and  will  make  extensive  additions  and  Improve- 
m  nts  In  the  plant  for  shIpbulldlnR  operations.  The  work 
will  Include  the  Installation  of  shlpbulldlnir  berths,  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  commenced,  Plans  for  a  group 
of  six  new  machine  shops  and  construction  buildings  are  now 
heln»r  prepared  by  the  emrlneerlng  department  of  Mllllk<in 
Mrothers,  111  Broadway.  Wallace  Downey  Is  president.  The 
.  ompany   has  an   authorized   capital   of  $10,000,000. 

The  Mlller-Morrls  ConKjratlon,  New  York,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  an  active  ratiltnl  of  $B2,B00,  to  mnnufac- 
ture  automobile  rnrbur<>tora  and  kindred  specialties.  (}. 
Miller,  T.  A.  Morris  and  H.  C.  Harris,  Bl  Chambeni  Street, 
are  the   Incorporators. 

The  Hourwlch  Aircraft  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
lncorT>fjrated  with  a  capital  of  $riO  000  to  manufacture  aero- 
plant-s  and  other  aircraft,  engines  and  accessories.  I.  A.  and 
I.  Hourwlch  and  K.  Key  her.  17  Christopher  Street,  are  the 
Incorporators. 

The  Oorhnm  f v> .  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thlrty*«lxth  Street, 
■llveramlth  and   manufacturer  of   architectural  bronsea,  has 


leased  property  at  140-142  Sixth  Avenue,  near  Eleventh 
Street,  for  a  new  manufacturing  plant.  Improvements  cost- 
ing $25,000  will  be  made  to  the  building. 

The  National  Water  Motor  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manufacture 
water  motors.  F.  E.  Sturgis,  R.  Sherman  and  R.  W.  Evans, 
14  Wall  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Imperial  Machine  &  Foundry  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  of  $300,000,  to  manufac- 
ture machinery,  metals,  etc.  H.  Robinson,  J.  G.  and  It.  A. 
Abramson,  60  Church  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  J.  J.  Crawford  Co.,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to 
manufacture  shock  absorbers  for  automobiles.  J.  J.  Craw- 
ford, W.  Johnson  and  B.  E.  Lyons,  West  New  Brighton,  are 
the  incorporators. 

F.  W.  Jesup  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  agricultural  equipment, 
harrows,  plows,  etc.  F.  W.  and  A.  S.  Jesup,  416  Macon 
Street,   Brooklyn,    are   the   principal   incorporators. 

The  Ludlam  Steel  &  Spring  Co.,  Fifth  Street,  Watervliet, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  crucible  cast  steel  specialties,  has 
had  plans  prepared  for  a  two-story  addition.  Edward  Corn- 
ing is  president. 

Pass  &  Seymour,  Inc.,  Solvay,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
electrical  specialties,  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  three-story  and  basement  addition  to  its  plant, 
providing  about  60,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  which  with  equip- 
ment will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  fall. 

The  Auto  Ride  Easy  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  shock 
absorbers  and  automobile  specialties.  A.  I.  Nordstrom,  H. 
A.  Sandberg  and  A.  I.  E.  Kettle  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Newton  Falls  Paper  Co.,  Newton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will 
build  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  to  cost  about  $50,000. 
Charles  E.  Easton,  Sherman  Building,  Watertown,  is  the  en- 
gineer. 

The  M.  L.  Oberdorfer  Brass  Co.,  East  Water  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  brass  and  aluminum  ca.st- 
ings,  has  filed  plans  for  alterations  and  improvements  in  its 
plant. 

The  Perfect  Fuse  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  increased  its 
capital  from  $10,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Smith  Elevator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $75,000  to  manufacture  ele- 
vators and  hoisting  machinery.  C  W.  and  M.  E.  Smith  and 
G.  E.  Burford  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Seneca  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  rubber 
products.  H.  T.  Auerbach,  H.  A.  Forbes  and  L.  B.  Dietz 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  Hall  Printing  Press  Co.,  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  manufac- 
turer of  printing  machinery,  has  completed  plans  for  a  one- 
story  foundry  addition,  60  x  100  ft. 

The  Stableford  Truck  Sales  Co.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $125,000  to  manufacture 
motor  trucks  and  other  vehicles.  Frank  T.  and  Marcus  L. 
Clawson,  Plainfleld,  and  Neil  W.  Benedict,  Newark,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Borough  Council,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J.,  has  ap- 
jiroved  the  acquirement  of  a  site  on  Pompton  Lake  for  the 
installation  of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  for  municipal 
service,    estimated   to  cost  about   $35,000. 

The  Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Garwood,  N.  J.,  has  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  extension  to  its  plant  on 
(Ventre  Street,  about  40  x  100  ft.  H.  W.  Wolff  is  general  su- 
perintendent. 

The  Grant  Hammond  Arms  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100  000  to  manufac- 
ture flre'irms.  Arthur  W.  Britton,  Samuel  B.  Howard  and 
Harry  B.  Davis,  65  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Magnolia  Novelty  Co.,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $125,000  to  manufacture  un- 
lire-ik'ble  metallic  toys  and  has  acquired  a  factory  on 
(":imiibell  .Street,  near  Elm  Avenue,  for  its  initial  plant. 
Frank  C.  Engelhart,  Rahway  ;  J.  Louis  Clsneros,  Cranford, 
and    Charles   C.    Francis,    New   York,    are   the    incorporators. 

The  Aeromarlne  Plane  &  Motor  Co.,  East  Keyport,  N.  J., 
niiuiufacturer  of  alrcrafts.  Is  planning  for  the  erection  of  an 
iKldltlon  to  Its  plant.  It  has  acquired  property  on  Man- 
chester Avenue,  pending  the  proposed  extension. 

Co!e  &  Morgan,  Inc.,  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  has  been  incor- 
porated to  manufacture  electrical  equipment.  Arthur  B.  and 
R  M.  Cole,  and  Alfred  P.  Morgan,  Caldwell,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The   International    Arms   &   Fuse   Co.,    Bloomfleld   Avenue, 
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Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  will  build  an  extension  to  its  plant  to 
cost  about  $4,000. 

The  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  has 
taken  out  a  permit  to  build  an  addition  to  its  plant  in  the 
Silver  Lake  section. 

The  Upson-Walton  Co.,  462  Riverside  Avenue,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  wire  rope,  will  build  a  one-story 
addition,  30  x  66   ft.,  to  cost  about  $4,000. 

A.  0.  Belknap,  Inc.,  Newark,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  engines,  automobile 
parts,  etc.  A.  C.  Belknap,  East  Orange ;  Frank  Van  Syckle 
and  Harold  Van  Syckle,  Perth  Amboy,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  High  Power  Piston  Ring  Corporation,  Newark,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $.')0,000  to  manufacture 
piston  rings  and  similar  products.  Philip  J.  Schotland,  9 
Clinton  Street,  is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  Heller  Brothers  Co.,  879  Mt.  Prospect  Avenue, 
Newark,  manufacturer  of  flies,  will  make  improvements  and 
extensions  to  its  plant  at  231  Verona  Avenue  to  cost  about 
$3,500. 

The  Smith-Wilde  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  organized 
to  manufacture  automobile  accessories.  Winton  L.  Smith, 
70  Freeman  Avenue,  East  Orange,  and  Alexander  Wilde,  141 
Linden  Avenue,  Arlington,  head  the  company. 

The  Western  Aero  Corporation,  Newark,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  aero- 
planes, engines,  etc.  C.  W.  Johnson,  Jersey  City ;  G.  A. 
Eckstardt,  Newark,  and  J.  W.  Eckstardt,  Orange,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  West  New  York  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $15,000  to  operate  a 
local  plant.  A.  F.  Wagner,  Newark ;  Alois  Seybo.  West 
New  York,  N.  J.,  and  E.  Kolken,  Orange,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  David  Machine  &  Motor  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $125  000  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery. David  Davis  and  Edwin  C.  Goodwin,  Newark,  are 
the  incorporators. 

Durand  &  Co.,  49  Franklin  Street,  Newark,  manufactur- 
ing jewelers,  have  increased  their  capital  from  $150,000  to 
$400,000. 

The  Porter-Cable  Machine  Co.,  Walter  A.  Ridings,  man- 
ager, 501  East  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  factory,  150  x  200  ft.,  one  story,  to  be  erected  at 
DeWitt,  N.  Y.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $35,000. 

The  General  Optical  Co.,  53'8  First  Avenue.  New  York, 
will  erect  a  three-story  addition  to  its  factory  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

The  Rochester  Can  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  building  a 
two-story  addition,  91  x  130  ft.,  to  its  factory. 

The  Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  additions  to  be  made  to  its  plant  on  West 
Fayette  Street.  It  manufactures  motor  trucks  of  1  to  5-tons 
capacity. 

The  Gleason  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
gear  planers,  is  having  plans  revised  and  w'll  probably  take 
new  bids  for  its  projected  one-story  addition,  120  x  350  ft., 
on  University  Avenue. 

The  George  Schautz  Engineering  Co.,  Ellicott  Square 
Building,  Buffalo,  has  recently  been  incorporated  with  a 
capitalization  of  $30,000  to  manufacture  cranes  and  to  en- 
gage in  a  general  engineering  and  construction  business. 
George  and  J.  A.  Schautz  and  J.  Leuthner  are  the  incorpo- 
rators. 


New  England 

Boston,  July  23. 

The  local  machinery  market  is  being  thoroughly  combed 
in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  machine  tools  for  export.  One 
inquiry  for  60  42-in.  lathes  for  Italy,  to  be  used  in  turning 
6-in.  guns,  is  reported  as  an  order  to  replace  a  similir 
shipment  which  fell  a  victim  to  a  U-boat.  Another  fairly 
large  inquiry  is  for  Calcutta,  India.  The  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Corporation  is  still  buying  extensively  and  the  New- 
port Torpedo  Station  is  another  active  buyer.  With  the 
exception  of  one  local  machine  shop  which  is  making  an 
unusual  success  in  bu'lding  machine  tools  and  special  ma- 
chinery on  contract,  the  New  England  machine  tool  builders 
are  adding  but  little  to  their  equipxnent.  Orders  from  New 
York  and  other  sections  are  leeping  all  the  machine  tool 
plants  from  gaining  on  their  deliveries,  but  the  labor  situa- 
tion is  such  that  little  expansion  of  plants  is  being  under- 
taken or  contemplated. 

Small  sizes  of  universal  grinders  are  a  little  easier  to 
obtain  but  deliveries  of  plain  and  universal  milling  machines 
show  no  improvement.  There  is  little  demand  for  18-in.  and 
20-ln.  lathes,  and  these  sizes  can  be  secured  quite  promptly. 


The  call  for  large  sizes  for  gun  work  is  unabated  and 
deliveries  are  far  into  the  future.  A  dropping  off  in  the 
orders  for  23,  24  and  28-in.  upright  drill  presses  has  made 
deliveries  a  little  easier.  Deliveries  on  these  larger  sizes  are 
not  better  than  10  to  12  months,  a  recent  sale  of  5  machines 
to  the  Watertown  Arsenal  calling  for  delivery  in  eight 
months.  Universal  horizontal  boring  machines  cannot  be 
obtained  under  five  to  six  months.  Dates  for  deliveries  of 
.small  automatics  continue  far  off,  but  large  automatics  can 
be  bought  for  shipment  in  two  months. 

Sales  of  second-hand  machine  tools  in  reasonably  good 
condition  are  a  prominent  factor  in  the  local  market,  as 
many  machine  shops  have  found  it  true  economy  to  buy  such 
tools  and  rebuild  them  in  their  own  plants  to  fit  their  needs. 
The  continuing  advances  in  the  prices  of  new  tools  is  an 
added  incentive  to  buy  second-hand  tools. 

The  Standard  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  New  London,  Conn., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $35,300  to  $50,300. 

The  B.  &  B.  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Boston,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  directors 
are  John  F.  Sutherland,  president  and  treasurer;  C.  M. 
Sawyer  and  E.  E.  Mullen. 

The  Blevney  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incorporated 
with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  The  directors  are 
George  J.  Ganer,  president;  Thomas  Brennan,  47  West  Cedar 
S'treet,  treasurer;  and  William  R.  Scarrett,  Jr. 

The  International  Tool  &  Gauge  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000 
by  John  A.  Wahberg,  Bennie  Svetkey,  Frank  B.  Carlson. 
Claus  A.  Palmquist  and  Charles  J.  Borg. 

The  Framingham  Machine  Works,  Framingham,  Mass.,  is 
raising  the  height  of  its  foundry  and  building  a  cupola  house 
20  x  40  ft. 

The  New  Haven  Rivet  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $5,000  to  manufacture 
hardware  and  electrical  supplies.  Henry  C.  Smith  is  presi- 
dent and  Frank  S.  Day  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Hubbard  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mas».,  has  been 
incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  oper- 
ate a  foundry  and  machine  shop.  F.  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  presi- 
dent and  Chester  E.  Williams  treasurer. 

The  Dauntless  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Essex,  Conn.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Charles 
A.  Goodwin,   George  H.  Day  and  Ida  M.  Topliff. 

The  Hudson  Machine  Screw  Co.,  Hudson,  Mass.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The 
directors  are  A.  H.  MacBriar,  president;  Harry  C.  Moore, 
'treasurer;  and  M.  H.  Litchfield. 

The  Superior  Mfg.  Co.,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $60,000,  to  manu- 
facture machines,  tools  and  hardware.  The  directors  are 
benjamin  A.  Smith,  president;  Thomas  P.  Bolger,  treasurer; 
■<T\A  F.  H.  Tarr. 

The  United  Lined  Tube  &  Valve  Co.,  Boston,  has  been 
■ncorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The 
-directors  are  D.  William  Wade,  162  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
president  and  treasurer;  M.  S.  Coggan  and  J.  W.  Troy. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia^  July  23. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  has  filed 
plans  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  works  at  Seven- 
teenth and  Buttonwood  streets. 

The  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  is  planning  for  the  early  construction  of  a 
new  machine  shop  and  boiler  works  at  its  shipbuilding  plant 
at  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 

The  Paul  M.  Evans  Co..  Philadelphia,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  electric 
storage   batteries.      S.    H.    Evans    is   treasurer. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
is  taking  bids  for  the  construction  of  its  new  two-story 
pattern  shop,  46  x  130  ft.,  at  the  Nlcetown  works.  A 
cooling  tower,  about  30  x  30  ft,  will  also  be  erected. 
"  The  Che.ster  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  will  bulid  two 
new  shipways  at  its  Che.ster  works  and  12  at  the  proposed 
shipbuilding  plant  at  Bristol,  where  it  has  a  large  frontage 
on  the  Delaware  River  and  plans  fer  the  construction  of  an 
extensive  plant. 

The  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  State  Street.  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  has  taken  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
addition  to  its  plant,  65  x  250  ft.,  to  cost  about  $70,000. 
J.  Osborne  Hunt,  114  North  Montgomery  Street,  is  the 
architect. 

Luria    Brothers   &    Co.,    Lebanon,   Pa.,    operating   a   plant 
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for  handling  scrap  Iron  and  steel,  have  awarded  contract 
for   the   erection   of   a   two-story   addition,   about   27    x    35   ft. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Palmerton,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  addition,  60  x  130 
ft.  Donn  &  Deming,  808  Seventeenth  Street,  Baltimore,  are 
the  architects.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  55 
Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Quakertown,  Pa.,  has  approved  a  bond  issue  of  $45,000 
for  the  installation  of  new  equipment  and  improvements  at 
the  municipal  electric  power  plant. 

Lloyd  Wells,  Royersford,  Pa.,  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition  to  his  foundry. 
Arthur  Kepner,  Pottstown,  is  the  architect. 

The  Traylor  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  affiliated 
with  the  Traylor  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Allentown,  will 
build  10  shipbuilding  cradles  at  its  new  works  at  Corn- 
wells.  The  company  recently  acquired  the  plant  of  the 
Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  for  its  proposed  shipyards.  Samuel  W. 
Traylor  is  president. 

Fire,  July  13,  destroyed  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  plant 
of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  traction  engines,  threshing  machinery,  etc.,  with 
loss  estimated  at   $75,000. 

The  Barrett  &  Haentjens  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  has  been 
consolidated  with  the  Benjamin  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  of  that 
city,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stripping,  Quarrying 
&  Contracting  Co.  The  merger  is  to  perfect  arrangements 
for  the  manufacture  of  patented  iron  and  steel  specialties 
of  the  two  companies,  for  mining,  breaker  and  quarrying 
service. 

The  Electric  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Eleventh  and  Dure 
streets,  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  ex- 
tensions to  its  plant.  Brown  &  Whiteside,  Wilmington,  are 
the  architects. 


Chicago 


Chicago,  July   23. 


The  action  July  19  of  Col.  A.  D.  Kniskern,  head  of  the 
quartermaster  depot,  115  East  Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  Cen- 
tral Department,  U.  S.  A.,  in  placing  orders  for  motor  trucks 
and  motor  cycles  valued  at  approximately  $33,000,000,  will 
be  good  news  to  the  machine  tool  trade,  inasmuch  as  several 
manufacturers  of  trucks  issued  lists  against  which,  it  was 
understood,  orders  would  be  placed  provided  they  obtained 
contracts.  The  orders  call  for  between  10,000  and  11,000 
motor  trucks  to  cost  between  $2,500  and  $4,000  each,  and 
5000  to  5500  motor  cycles,  costing  from  $150  to  $200  each, 
the  aggregate  being  the  largest  ever  placed  at  one  time  by 
the  Government  for  motor  vehicles.  Deliveries  are  to  begin 
immediately,  continuing  until  the  last  of  the  year,  and  or- 
ders were  distributed  among  factories  all  over  the  United 
States.  Two  Western  companies  reported  to  have  received 
orders  are  the  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis., 
and  the  Nash  Motors  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Requirements  of  the  large  arsenal  buildings  being  con- 
structed at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  are  fast  developing. 
One  of  these  is  being  erected  by  Westinghouse  Church  Kerr 
&  Co.,  and  one  by  Stone  &  Webster.  The  local  machinery 
trade  is  In  more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to  where  orders  for 
the  large  amount  of  equipment  needed  will  be  placed.  Some 
rumors  are  that  the  buying  will  be  done  In  New  York  and 
Boston,  while  others  Indicate  that  the  business  will  be  placed 
at  Washington.  A  representative  of  Stone  &  Webster  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  while  his  firm  had  asked  for  quota- 
tions, the  orders  would  be  placed  at  Washington. 

Oood-slzed  Inquiries  have  been  received  from  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  Implements,  and  the  opinion  Is  quite 
freely  expressed  that  renewed  activity  on  a  large  scale  is 
near.  The  volume  of  small  and  miscellaneous  buying  has 
r-ontracted  considerably  In  the  past  week  or  10  days,  al- 
though a  food  demand  Is  noted  for  large  machines,  new  or 
«frcond-hand.  How  far  Oovernmpnt  buying,  which  must  he 
Kivf.n  prwrpdenc*,  will  postponi^  deliveries  to  private  buyers 
Is  one  of  the  probWims  f»efore  thi-  trade.  All  (U'p«!n<lH  on  tho 
promptn«!»<s  with  which  (^Jovcmm'-nt  orders  miiKl  i>o  flIU'ri. 
Home  tool  builders  are  not  anxious  at  pn!S4>nt  for  more  orders 
from  any  direction. 

The  tool  trade  Is  Interested  In  the  report  that  the  Bald- 
win lyxomotlvn  Works,  Philadelphia,  will  build  a  large  plant 
in  FCast  Chicago,  III.,  where  for  some  years  It  has  owned 
ncreaire.  Home  time  affo  the  company  contemplated  erecting 
a   plant   on   the  site. 

Bids  have  been  taken  on  a  one-story  machine  and  forgo 
shop.  130  X  147  ft,,  In  Keflcle  Avenue,  fhlrjujo,  for  the  Oc- 
tlgan  Drop  Forge  Co.,  2430  Ixtwf  Avjtmi.        i  Octlgan  Is 

president. 

The  plant  of  the  Union  Molding  Co.,  2.0  11  Huulh  Western 
Avenue,  Chlca«o,  which  was  destroyed  by  Are  July  9,  will  be 


rebuilt.      D.  C.  Marggraft,   1728   West  Twenty-flrst  Place,  !■ 

president. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  two-story  reinforced  con- 
crete boiler  and  engine  house,  30  x  128  ft,  to  cost  $20,000, 
and  a  one-story  addition  to  a  roundhouse  and  coal  shute  to 
cost  $38,000,  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Clinton,  111. 
D.  F.  McLaughlin  and  A.  S.  Baldwin,  respectively,  are  archi- 
tect and  chief  engineer. 

The  World  Phonograph  Co.  has  leased  a  flve-story  and 
basement  factory,  containing  35,000  sq.  ft.,  at  736  and  738 
Tilden  Street,  Chicago,  for  the  manufacture  of  talking  ma- 
chines. 

The  Eastern  Metal  Refining  Co.  has  leased  about  80,000 
sq.  ft.  in  Fortieth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Princeton  ave- 
nues, Chicago,  and  will  make  alterations  and  build  a  .smelter 
to  cost  about  $20,000. 

Contract  has  been  awarded  to  N.  Wiltamuth  for  a  two- 
story  factory  building  at  Grlnnell,  Iowa,  for  the  Dodge  Tool 
Co. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  23. 

Sites  in  this  vicinity  are  being  considered  by  Government 
officials  for  the  establishment  of  shipyards  to  be  built  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  in  communication  with  waterfront 
property  owners  and  it  is  understood  that  reports  will  be 
made  to  officials  within  the  next  few  days.  The  Factory 
Site  Commission,  City  Hall,  is  taking  an  active  part  in  a 
search  for  a  suitable  location.  A  tract  of  about  1500  acres 
of  land  on  Marley  Creek,  Anne  Arundel  County,  is  attract- 
ing considerable  attention,  as  it  has  been  rumored  that  it  will 
be  the  site  of  an  immense  shipbuilding  plant  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Baltimore  Buggy  Top  Co.,  107-113  West  Mount  Royal 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  is  receiving  bids  on  the  construction  of 
a  four-story,  75  x  100-ft.  factory  at  Calvert  Street  and 
Mount  Royal  Avenue. 

The  Chesapeake  Shipbuilding  Co.,  607  Calvert  Building, 
Baltimore,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock. 
The  incorporators  are  Sheldon  H.  Tolles,  King  ToUes  and 
Roger  C.  Hyatt. 

Goucher  College,  St,  Paul  and  Twenty-third  streets,  Bal- 
timore, will  build  a  one-story  brick  and  concrete  power- 
house, 40  X  64  ft.  Ellicott  &  Emmart,  1102  Union  Trust 
Building,  are  the  architects. 

It  has  been  announced  that  all  private  contracts  held  by 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  will  be  dropped  and 
the  plant  used  for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  Gov- 
ernment only. 

The  Howard  Refractories  Co.,  Dorsey,  Md.,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  two  new  additions  to  its  works.  Sparklin 
&  Childs,  Law  Building,  Baltimore,  are  the  architects. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  experi- 
mental and  research  plant  for  aeronautics  at  Hampton, 
Va.,  to  include  machine  shop,  instrument  building,  pattern 
shop  and  other  structures.  The  J.  G.  White  Engineering 
Corporation,  43  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  has  the  con- 
tract. 

The  Reliance  Electric  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  elec- 
tric fixtures.  F.  W.  Sharp  and  W.  J.  Cannon  are  the  prin- 
cipal incorporators. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July   24. 

Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  metal-working 
Industry  of  Milwaukee  and  vicinity  has  .so  much  activity 
been  evident  as  now.  The  placing  of  Government  contracts 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  wide  demand  for  machine  tools 
of  all  kinds,  and  during  the  past  week  this  demand  has 
amounted  practically  to  a  scramble.  Tool  builders,  espe- 
cially of  milling  machines,  who  now  are  working  to  the 
fullest  capacity  to  make  delivery  of  Federal  contracts,  or 
ordors  which  virtually  amount  to  Government  business, 
within  the  time  limits  specified,  have  been  overwhelmed  \^ith 
now  business.  In  the  face  of  probably  the  most  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  tools  which  has  been  known,  greater  even 
than  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  European  war,  private 
Interests  are  bidding  for  machines  in  a  measure  rarely 
known.  A  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  incorporation  of 
many  new  concerns  to  engage  in  some  division  of  the  metal- 
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working  industry.  The  establishment  of  new  works  doubt- 
less will  bring  a  heav>'  draft  upon  tool  builders,  who  for 
this  reason  can  see  no  relief  from  the  immediate  high- 
pressure  conditions  for  a  long  time  ahead,  regardless  of  the 
duration  of  the  war.  The  mobilization  of  State  troops  and 
the  prospective  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  number  of 
men  by  reason  of  the  selective  draft  is  creating  even  more 
stringent  conditions  in  the  labor  market  than  have  been 
evident  for  some  time  past.  It  has  been  found  that  many 
men  who  would  have  a  just  claim  for  exemption  on  occu- 
pational grounds  have  demanded  that  they  be  permitted  to 
go  into  active  service. 

The  Lipman  Refrigerator  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis., 
has  purchased  a  site,  containing  25  acres,  on  Rock  River  at 
Shirland  Avenue,  for  its  proposed  new  refrigerator  car  and 
installation  plant,  the  first  unit  to  cost  $100,000  and  consist 
of  a  machine-shop,  tool-room,  iron  foundry,  sheet  metal 
shop,  welding  shop,  wood-working  plant  and  two-track  car 
shed,  200  ft.  long.  Contracts  will  be  awarded  within  a  few 
days.  The  Lipman  company  is  capitalized  at  $500,000  and 
its  officers  are :  President,  Carl  E.  Lipman,  Beloit ;  vice- 
president,  E.  L.  von  Suessmilch,  Delavan,  Wis.  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Ernest  Lipman.  It  holds  the  sole  manufacturing 
rights  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  an  automatic 
brine  circulation  system  of  refrigeration  and  will  not  only 
build  complete  "freezer"  rolling  stock,  but  install  the  system 
in  old  cars.  Carl  E.  Lipman  also  owns  the  Lipman  Mfg. 
Co.,  Beloit,  maker  of  air,  oil  and  water  compressors  and 
pumps. 

The  Mitchell  Motors  Co.,  Racine,  has  purchased  the  plant 
of  the  Mitchell  Wagon  Co.,  Racine,  and  will  devote  it  to  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  bodies  and  coach  work.  The 
stock  of  materials,  patents,  trade-marks,  patterns  and  good- 
will of  the  wagon  company  have  been  purchased  by  Deere  & 
Co.,  Moline,  111.,  who  will  continue  the  manufacture  of 
Mitchell  standardized  wagons  at  their  plant  in  Fort  Smith, 
Ark. 

The  Northwestern  Battery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $40,000  to  take  over  the 
storage  battery  manufacturing  business  of  the  Northwestern 
Storage  Battery  Co.  and  the  business  of  the  Willard  Battery 
Service  Co.,  130  Mason  Street,  Milwaukee.  A  three-story 
factory  and  ofllce  building  is  being  erected  for  the  new  com- 
pany at  530  Jefferson  Street  and  will  be  ready  Aug.  1. 
Win  H.  Cameron,  Chester  B.  Pierce  and  J.  H.  Gugler  are 
the  proprietors. 

The  Oshkosh  Foundry  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  Frank  T.  Turner, 
Joseph  W.  Radl  and  Hugo  M.  Stueck. 

The  Western  Metal  Specialty  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been 
organized  with  capital  stock  of  $30,000  under  the  laws  of 
Wisconsin.  Louis  E.  Fichaux,  A.  U.  Stetten  and  C.  H. 
Benton  are  incorporators. 

The  Neenah  Brass  Works.  Neenah,  Wis.,  has  awarded 
contracts  for  an  addition  to  its  foundry  and  machine-shop, 
costing  about   $20,000. 

A  report  from  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
largest  plants  of  the  Carnation  Milk  Products  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  says  that  the  company  is  contemplating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  to 
supply  its  own  requirements.  It  is  stated  that  the  Invest- 
ment will  be  about  $250,000.  Ofllcial  confirmation  of  the 
report  is  lacking. 

The  Safety  Truck  Brake  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to  manufacture 
a  patented  braking  system  for  motor  trucks.  The  incor- 
porators are  W.  S.  Halladay,  J.  T.  Abel  and  Elmer  L. 
Arnold. 

The  Wisconsin  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  con- 
trolled by  the  same  interests  as  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway  &  Light  Co.,  a  North  American  subsidiary,  has 
increa.sed  its  capital  stock  from  $2,750,000  to  $3,350,000  to 
accommodate  extensions  of  its  power  generating  and  trans- 
mission system  at  Racine  and  throughout  southern  Wiscon- 
sin.    S.  B.  Way,  Milwaukee,  is  in  charge. 

The  Specialty  Brass  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  plans  for  a 
foundry  and  shop  addition,  40  x  40  ft.,  one  story,  of  rein- 
forced concrete  and  brick. 

The  Wisconsin  Tool  &  Supply  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation.  The  capital  stock  is  $20,000  and 
the  incorporators  are  John  W.  Mapel,  John  S.  Stover  and 
E.   B.   Arnold. 

The  Optenberg  Iron  Works,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has  taken 
contracts  for  a  10,000-gal.  water  .softener  tank  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wi.sconsin,  Madison,  and  a  5000-gal.  tank  for  the 
Mission  House  at  Franklin,  Sheboygan  County.  The  Frank- 
lin contract  includes  a  70-hp.  engine  and  two  holsters. 

The  Nekoo.sa-Edwards  Paper  Co.,  Port  Edwards,  Wis., 
has  awarded  contracts  for  enlargements  and  improvements 
estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000.  The  work  includes,  among 
other  buildings,  a  two-story  machine  shop,  60  x  80  ft. 


The  Regal  Oil-Gas  Burner  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation.  The  capital  stock  is  $5,000  and  the 
incorporators  are  O.  A.  Clark,  George  P.  Noble  and  W.  H. 
Parish. 

The  New  Way  Machinery  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation.  The  capital  stock  is  $25,000  and 
the  incorporators  are  Ernest  Wege,  O.  A.  King  and  Alfred  J. 
Hirtz. 

The  Goodrich  Transit  Co.,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  is 
reported  to  be  seeking  a  new  location  for  its  drydock  and 
machine-shop,  now  located  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  because  of 
the  requirement  of  the  present  quarters  by  the  Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  is  more  than  doubling  the  size  of  its 
plant  to  handle  Government  work.  The  Manitowoc  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Is  at  work  on  a  plan  to  keep  the  Goodrich 
yards  in  that  city  by  providing  a  new  location. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  July   23. 

Improvement  was  noted  in  the  machine  tool  market  the 
past  week.  A  number  of  large  orders  were  received  by 
dealers,  and  more  inquiries  came  in  than  have  been  re- 
ceived for  months.  Additional  strength  to  the  belief  that 
Detroit  will  become  the  airplane  center  of  the  United  States 
is  given  by  the  report  of  Government  officials  to  the  effect 
that  this  city  will  manufacture  a  large  proportion  of  air- 
planes for  the  army.  Automobile  manufacturers  are  pre- 
pared to  turn  out  air  machines  in  large  numbers,  and  sev- 
eral have  developed  satisfactory  motors. 

No  improvement  is  noted  in  machine  tool  deliveries. 
Labor  is  extremely  scarce  and  well  employed.  Several  hun- 
dred more  skilled  mechanics  and  more  than  1000  unskilled 
workmen  could  be  placed  immediately. 

The  Michigan  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  will  im- 
mediately improve  its  plant  and  Increase  its  capacity  to  han- 
dle an  additional  volume  of  business.  The  company  makes 
steel  forgings,  and  has  just  completed  arrangements  for  in- 
creased capital.     Paul  A.   Leidy  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Continentals  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  will  manu- 
facture trucks  as  well  as  passenger  car  engines,  and  will 
provide  Increased   activity. 

It  is  reported  that  the  plant  of  the  Racine  Boat  Mfg.  Co., 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  sold  during  bankruptcy,  is  soon  to  be  re- 
modeled and  enlarged  for  shipbuilding. 

The  Gorham  &  Goddard  Co.,  45  Congress  Street  West, 
Detroit,  capitalized  for  $75,000,  has  begun  the  manufacture 
and  salvaging  of  tools. 

The  Young  High  Velocity  Carburetor  Co.,  Charlevoix, 
Mich.,  has  begun  the  manufacture  of  automobile  supplies. 
The  authorized  capital   is   $250,000. 

The  Peerless  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  to  do  a  general 
foundry  business. 

The  Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Saginaw.  Mich.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000,  of  which 
$200,000  has  been  subscribed.  When  In  full  operation,  1000 
men  will  be  employed.     F.  W.  Wheeler  Is  president. 

The  Saginaw  Automobile  Climb-Put  &  Shovel  Co.,  Sagi- 
naw, has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000, 
to  manufacture  a  device  for  drawing  out  automobiles  and 
motor  trucks  when  mired.     C.   N.   Albee   is  general  manager. 

The  Cooley  Casting  Co.,  formerly  the  Roeller  Foundry 
Co..  Bay  City,  Mich.,  will  complete  within  a  few  months 
additions  to  Its  plant,  consisting  of  two  large  buildings  and 
a  cupola.  The  company  manufactures  iron  products, 
aluminum  and  brass  devices.  Including  parts  for  automo- 
biles,  bushings,   etc. 

The  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  let  contracts 
for  the  erection  of  factory,  80  m  400  ft.,  making  the  second 
building  now  under  construction.  It  expects  to  triple  its 
production. 

The  Pioneer  Trailer  Corporation.  Detroit,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $30,000  by  W.  M.  Cornelius,  Daniel  E.  Lelder- 
brandt  and  Arthur  S.  Squires. 

The  Marble  Arms  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Gladstone,  Mich.,  will  erect 
a  plant  to  manufacture  motors  and  dynamos. 

It  is  announced  by  J.  Elmer  Pratt,  president,  Higrade 
Motors  Co.,  manufacturer  of  a  %-ton  truck,  that  the  com- 
pany will  build  a  factory  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  It  is  at 
present  operating  a  temporary  factory  at  Harbor  Springs. 
Mich.,  with  executive  offices  in  the  National  City  Bank 
Building,  Grand  Rapids. 

A  factory  to  cost  $100,000  Is  to  be  erected  In  Arcadia, 
Mich.,  by  the  Arcadia  Furniture  Co.,  whose  plant  was  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Linderman  Machine  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  which  has 
naval  ordnance  contracts,  will  soon  award  contracts  for  an 
addition-  100  x  500  ft. 
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The  Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  is  spending  about 
1200,000  in  additions  to  present  buildings  to  provide  for  a 
new  tool  room,  stock  room,  receiving  room  and  the  initial 
unit  for  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  single  disk  steel 
wheels.  C.  H.  L.  Flintermann  is  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July   23. 

A  large  volume  of  business  is  being  placed  in  machine 
tool  equipment  for  making  airplane  motors.  The  past  week, 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  and  the  Willys-Over- 
land Co.,  Toledo,  purchased  about  $65,000  worth  of  ma- 
chinery for  this  purpose,  orders  being  placed  with  a  Cleve- 
land dealer.  Another  inquiry  is  pending  for  about  $40,000 
worth  of  machinery  for  airplane  work.  A  heavy  demand  is 
noted  for  multiple  spindle  drilling  and  boring  machines  for 
work  on  airplane  motors,  and  for  single  spindle  high-speed 
drilling  machines  for  airplane  and  other  Government  work. 
Information  comes  from  Detroit  that  the  General  Motors 
Co.  will  build  a  large  forge  shop  in  that  city  as  soon 
as  plans  can  be  prepared.  This  company  has  an  inquiry  out 
for  nine  10  to  15-ton  electric  traveling  cranes  for  the  pro- 
posed plant,  and  is  expected  to  require  a  large  amount  of 
forge  shop  equipment.  Detroit  machinery  dealers  are  look- 
ing here  for  considerable  machinery  equipment  to  supply 
the  demands  of  automobile  plants  taking  on  Government 
work.  The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  has  an  inquiry 
out  for  about  15  machines,  mostly  large  type.  About  half 
of  these  are  lathes,  ranging  from  16  to  42  in.  ;  the  re- 
mainder are  planing,  milling  and  slotting  machines,  and  a 
hydraulic  wheel  press.  Inquiry  for  cranes  continues  very 
heavy,  the  bulk  of  the  demand  being  from  shipyards. 

The  Peters  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  erecting  an 
addition,  60  x  136  ft.,  on  Pear  Avenue. 

The  National  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  enlarge  its  plant 
by  the  erection  of  a  one-story  brick  factory,   52  x  132  ft. 

The  Cuyahoga  Varnish  Co.,  8820  Bessemer  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, will  build  a  brick  and  steel  addition. 

The  Massillon  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  re- 
cently incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  has 
elected  the  following  officers :  E.  H.  Birney,  president ;  Fred 
H.  Snyder,  vice-president ;  I.  M.  Taggart,  treasurer ;  "Walter 
White,  secretary  ;  and  H.  F.  Anthony,  general  manager.  The 
company  expects  shortly  to  select  a  site  for  a  plant. 

The  Portage  Foundry  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  by  S.  W.  Harris, 
W.  B.  Wilson,  C.  G.  Wise  and  others,  to  engage  In  the  foun- 
dry business. 

The  Thompson  Machine  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  or- 
ganized by  W.  C.  Belden,  William  Bauman,  D.  H.  Rose  and 
others,  to  conduct  a  jobbing  machine  shop. 

The  International  Tool  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated by  D.  A.  Geiger,  C.  P.  Nye  and  others.  It  is 
primarily  a  sales  organization  and  will  handle  tools  made 
In  Warren  plants. 

The  Federal  Machine  &  Welder  Co.,  Warren,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  .stock  of  $200,000  by  A.  Prickman, 
Ralph   S.   Lounsbury,   R.   Klingman  and  others. 

The  Buckeye  Dryer  Co.,  London,  Ohio,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  by  W.  E.  Prindle, 
H.   M.   Chaney,   Thomas  Mattlnson   and   others. 

The  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  taking 
bids  for  the  erection  of  Its  new  one-story  machine  shop 
and  foundry,  about  158  x  376  ft.  Day  &  Zimmerman,  611 
Chestnut  Street,  I'hiladelphia,  are  the  engineers. 


Cincinnati 

CiNCi.N-.s'ATL,    July    23. 

Labor  condltJonu  at  Hamilton  are  Homewhat  Improved. 
Foundrymen  at  the  Nllen  Tool  WurkH  returned  on  the  old 
basis,  with  no  aiprecment  with  the  union.  Anothi-r  smaller 
foundry  Is  alxo  operatlnK.  but  the  hnnin  of  settlement  Is  not 
known.  Other  Idle  plantM  are  expected  to  resume  operation  In 
a  few  6&yn, 

Some  ulzes  of  lathes  can  be  delivered  more  promptly, 
due  to  a  slackening  In  demand  from  both  domestic  and 
foreign  sourre**.  Most  Arms  are  sold  ahead,  however,  and 
are  not  uollrjtlng  buHlncHH  for  nearby  delivery.  Hhaplng  ma- 
chines are  still  In  Kood  d»-mnMd,  mostly  from  concerns  hav- 
ing die  and  tool  work,  which  Is  now  very  plentiful,  but  also 
from  repair  shops.  Hecond-hanfl  nuichlne  tools  are  more 
plentiful.  Bhlpliullders  have  lately  been  buying  all  kinds  of 
equipment,  principally  In  scatfered  lots,  and  are  not  advor- 
tislng   their    want*    by    ttendlng    large    lists    broadcast. 

The  Bahmann  Iron  Works  Co,  f'lncinnatl.  maker  of 
nugar  machinery,  will  build  a  one-ntory  brick  and  steel  addi- 
tion, 60  X  100  ft.,  to  Its  plant  on  Hprlng  Orove  Avenue. 


The  Southern  Railway  Co.  states  that  no  Immediate  plans 
have  been  made  for  enlarging  its  shops  in  Ludlow,  Ky. 

The  John  B.  Morris  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  will  re- 
model part  of  its  foundry,  installing  new  lockers  for  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  making  other  changes. 

The  Sayers  &  Scoville  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  acquired  a 
manufacturing  building  at  Gest  Street  and  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad,  and  will  establish  an  auto- 
mobile plant  at  an  early  date.  Particulars  are  not  yet 
available. 

The  Sidney  Power  Press  Company,  Sidney,  Ohio,  W.  B. 
Whipp,  president,  recently  organized  to  build  power  presses, 
advises  that  it  is  in  the  market  for  one  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing machines : 

24  in.  X  24  in.  x  8  ft.  planer,  or  up  to  30  in. 

42  in.  either  open-side  or  regular  planer,  with  about 
10  or  12  ft.  table. 

Sensitive  drill. 

Drill  press,  about  20  in. 

No.   2  universal  milling  machine. 

No.  3  plain  milling  machine. 

Large  band  screw  machine  for  chucking  work. 

Hack  saw. 

Horizontal  boring,  milling  and  drilling  machine. 

Vertical  boring  mill,  about  50  in. 

Radial  drill,  speed  box  drive,  about  2%  ft.  or  3  ft. 

Radial  drill,  speed  box  drive,  about  3  ft.,  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 

24-in.   back-geared   shaper. 

The  Ram  Engineering  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  recently  or- 
ganized to  handle  die  and  tool  work,  has  leased  quarters  at 
95  Gay  Street,  and  will  also  manufacture  a  patented  lock 
for  automobiles.  J.  W.  Anderson  is  vice-president  and  man- 
ager. 

The  Monitor  Motor  Car  Co.,  Columbus,  is  preparing  to 
enlarge  its  plant  at  Mt.  Vernon  and  Cleveland  avenues.  F.  S. 
Cummins  is  president. 

The  Columbus  Lift  Truck  Company,  Columbus,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $200,000  capital  stock  by  F.  H.  Angell 
and  others.  It  formerly  operated  under  a  partnership  ar- 
rangement. It  is  rumored  that  a  factory  will  be  installed  for 
making  a  patented  lift  truck. 

Work  on  the  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Robbins  &  Myers 
Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  now  well  under  way,  and  will  be 
ready  for  equipment  before  Aug.  15. 

The  John  H.  McGowan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  pump  manufac- 
turer, has  received  a  Government  order  for  vertical  simplex 
pumps  to  be  installed  in  merchant  vessels. 

The  New  World  Mfg.  Co.,  120  West  Third  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, die  and  tool  maker,  is  planning  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  its   factory. 

The  Estate  Stove  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $550,000  to  $825,000,  and  will  enlarge  its 
stove  foundry  at  an  early  date. 

The  proposed  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Ohmer  Fare 
Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  be  90  x  245  ft.,  two  stories, 
of  brick  and  concrete. 

The  Pasteur-Chamberland  Filter  Co.,  Dayton,  has 
purchased  the  machinery  and  plant  of  the  Foote  Mfg.  Co., 
and  will  manufacture  electric  searchlights  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Dayton  Handle  Co.,  Dayton,  will  erect  a  new  plant. 
Buildng  details  are  not  yet  available. 

The  Blackwood  Foundry  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  plans 
under  way  for  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  La  French  Spark  Plug  Co.  has  removed  its  plant 
from  Dayton  to  First  Avenue  and  High  Street,  Columbus. 

Reese  &  Strong,  Columbus,  will  make  an  addition  to  their 
gray-Iron  foundry  that  will  nearly  double  its  present 
capacity. 

The  Columbus  Anvil  &  Forging  Co.,  Columbus,  has  in- 
creased Its  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $60,000.  Nothing 
Is  known  as  to  plant  extensions. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  July  23. 

The  Indiana  Truck  Co.,  Marlon,  Ind.,  has  reduced  its  cap- 
ital stock  from  $250,000  to  $1,000. 

The  Logansport  Heating  Co.,  Logansport,  Ind.,  has 
changed  Its  nam(>  to  the  I..ogansport  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  and 
has   Issued    $250,000   of  preferred  stock. 

The  main  factory  building  of  the  Knight-Brinkerhoff 
Piano  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind..  has  been  sold  to  A.  L.  Stout  of  In- 
dianapolis, and  will  be  converted  Into  a  furniture  factory. 
Mr.  Knight  retains  the  foundry  building  and  ground  con- 
tiguous, and  will  remodel  the  foundry  and  equip  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  new  phonograph. 

The    Anderson    File    Co.,    Anderson,    Ind.,    has    been    in- 
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corporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The  directors  are  F. 
M.  Wilson,  S.  R.  Wilson  and  C.  E.  Wilson. 

The  Crawfordsville  Wire  &  Nail  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
is  putting  up  an  addition  to  its  plant,   60  x  200  ft. 

The  Globe  Steel  &  Range  Works,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  ob- 
tained a  155,000  contract  for  hotel  ranges  for  army  can- 
tonments. 

The  plant  of  the  Indiana  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Newcastle,  Ind., 
has  been  sold  to  the  Galesburg  Coulter  Disc  Co.,  Galesburg, 
111.  The  shovel  plant  was  included  in  the  deal.  The  busi- 
ness will  be  continued  at  Newcastle. 

The  Hayes  Wheel  Works  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  is  enlarg- 
ing its  plant. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  July  23. 
Miscellaneous  equipment  for  manufacturing  plants  is  in 
demand,  with  a  shortage  of  materials  for  oil  well  opera- 
tions. The  labor  situation  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
and  Louisville  manufacturers  are  employing  women  workers 
in   numerous   instances. 

The  Roy  C.  Whayne  Supply  Co.,  Louisville,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  locomotive  crane,  two  or  more  traveling  cranes, 
steam  or  electric,  to  handle  1%  cu.  yd.  to  I14  cu.  yd.  orange 
peel  buckets  at  25  ft.  Also  two  stiff  leg  traveling  derricks, 
75-ft.  boom,  capable  of  operating  a  4-cu.  yd.  clam  shell 
bucket;  two  1%  or  li^-yd.  orange  peel  buckets,  and  two 
4-cu.  yd.  clam  shell  buckets. 

Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Hardy  Buggy  Co.,  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.,  with  a  loss  of  $50,000  tq  equipment  and  con- 
tents, exclusive  of  the  buildings.     W.  T.  Hardy  is  president. 

The  Union  Motor  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  C.  H.  Berryman, 
H.  R.  McEldowney  and  R.  F.  McEldowney. 

The  Dixie  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  S.  B.  Rymer, 
J.  P.  O'Neill,  J.  S.  O'Neal.  P.  B.  Mayfleld  and  Charles  S. 
Mayfield. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  23. 
The   Kilby   Frog  &  Switch   Co.,   Birmingham,   will   add   to 
its    capacity    for    frogs    and    switches    by    new    construction 
involving  $40,000. 

The  Tampa  Dock  Co.,  Tampa.  Fla.,  capital  stock  $1,- 
000,000.  will  build  yards  to  construct  wooden  ships  and 
probably  steel  ships  later. 

The  Dantzler  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Docks  Co.,  Moss  Point, 
Miss.,  capital  stock  $100,000,  will  build  yards  to  construct 
wooden  ships.  A.  F.  Dantzler,  Moss  Point,  Miss.,  and  G.  B. 
Dantzler,  Gulfport,   Miss.,  are  interested. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  23. 
Little  if  any  increase  was  noted  in  the  machine  tool 
transactions  the  past  week,  the  tendency  still  being  to  go 
slow  during  the  readjustment  period.  This  might  as  well  be 
the  case,  since  deliveries  are  now  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
make  contracts  for  equipment  a  doubtful  matter  so  far  as 
availability  of  the  machinery  is  concerned.  Such  demand 
as  is  developing  in  this  section  for  equipment  for  war  manu- 
factures is  for  general  machinery,  and  not  machine  tools. 
Ammunition-making  machinery  is  not  in  special  call,  though 
there  are  a  number  of  plants  engaged  in  such  manufac- 
ture. Electric  equipment  is  in  some  demand,  and  pressure 
is  still  being  felt  here  from  the  call  for  shipbuilding  ma- 
chinery at  other  points.  Collections  are  reported  very  good, 
and  both  loan  and  investment  funds  are  reasonably  avail- 
able. 

The  News  Vending  Machine  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  by  Ekl- 
ward  Richards,  Thomas  H.  Payne  and  James  S.  Summers, 
to   manufacture  vending  machines. 

The  Pine  Bluff  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Pine  Blufif, 
Ark.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $65,000  to 
$130,000,  and  will  increase  its  plant  equipment. 

The  Citizens  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
C.  M.  Conway,  Texarkana,  president,  has  acquired  the  Little 
Rock  Ice  Co.'s  plant,  and  will  expend  $100,000  on  remod- 
eling and  re-equipping  it  as  a  re-icing  and  cold  storage 
pl.'int. 

The  Jonesville  Lumber  &  Veneer  Co.,  Jonesville,  La.,  will 
build  a  hardwood  mill  with  a  daily  capacity  of  40,000  ft. 
A.  W.  Stewart  is  president. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  will  erect  a 
coaling  station  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  and  install  mechanical  load- 


ing apparatus.  C.  A.  Morse,  chief  engineer,  Chicago,  is  in 
charge. 

The  Quick  Ice  Making  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000 
by  W.  C.  Grant,  president.  Abilene,  Tex.,  and  others,  and 
will  equip  a  machinery  manufacturing  plant.  Frank  M. 
Terrell,   Lake   Charles,   is  treasurer. 

The  Appalachian  Corporation,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  has 
acquired  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.'s  plant  at  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  will  remodel  at  an  expense  of  $900,000,  of  which 
$200,000  will  be  expended  for  cold  storage  machinery. 


Texas 


Austin,   Texas,   July   21. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  increase  of  acreage  of  peanuts 
and  the  large  demand  for  peanut  oil  and  similar  products, 
many  plants  are  being  installed  to  manufacture  peanut  oil, 
cake  and  meal.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  cottonseed  oil  mill  machinery.  Crop  conditions  generally 
over   the   State   continue   very   satisfactory. 

The  National  Hydro-Electric  &  Conservation  Co.,  which 
is  constructing  a  hydro-electric  plant,  recently  submitted  an 
offer,  through  its  president,  C.  H.  Alexander,  to  the  city 
commission  of  Dallas  to  supply  that  city  with  20,000  con- 
tinuous horsepower  of  electrical  energy  at  1  cent  per  kilo- 
watt hour  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  plant  will  be 
ready  for  operation  in  about  eighteen  months.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  develop  about  40,000  horsepower,  which  will 
be  distributed  to  cities  and  towns  within  a  radius  of  more 
than  two  hundred  miles. 

The  Texas  Saw  Works  Co.  will  build  a  plant  at  Beau- 
mont for  the  manufacture  of  saws.  A.  T.  Chenault  is  in- 
terested. 

The  Beaumont  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Beaumont, 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  to  build 
and  operate  shipbuilding  yards.  S.  A.  Mageath  of  New  York, 
John  H.  Kirby  and  B.  F.  Bonner  of  Houston  are  largely  in- 
terested. 


California 

San  Francisco,  July  17. 

The  demand  for  most  lines  is  good,  and  for  some  it  is 
extremely  active.  Deliveries  continue  uncertain,  cau.sing 
considerable  complaint.  Last  week  local  manufacturers 
notified  customers  of  an  average  advance  of  10  per  cent 
on  small  tools,  but  this  has  not  deterred  buyers  from  plac- 
ing orders,  which  just  now  are  unusually  heavy. 

The  War  and  Navy  departments  are  in  the  market  con- 
stantly for  material  and  equipment,  and  Governinent  buyers 
are  accepting  the  changed  condition  regarding  values.  On 
July  13  the  Navy  Department  opened  bids  and  awarded  a 
contract  for  $31,000  for  lathes,  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  to  Pratt  &  Whitney  of  this  city.  Other  Government 
orders  placed  here  include  a  number  of  caterpillar  tractors, 
to  be  made  by  the  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  for  deliv- 
ery in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ;  and  a  rush  order  of  airplane 
motors,  to  be  made  at  the  Berkeley  factory  of  the  Hall-Scott 
Motor  Car  Co. 

The  Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Sharon  Building,  San 
Francisco,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  one-story  machine 
shop  at  Berkeley,  at  a  cost  of  $33,750.  It  is  now  filling  a 
Government  order  for  12  5-  and  6-in.  centrifugal  heavy  duty 
pumps   for   use   at   Eastern   cantonments. 

The  East  Bay  Water  Co.,  Oakland,  is  building  machine, 
blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops  and  pipe  fitting  rooms  at 
Twenty-second  and  Adeline  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

The  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  California  will  increase 
its  capital  stock  by  $63,000. 

The  Dow  Pump  &  Diesel  Engine  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has 
received  an  initial  order  for  300  marine  pumps  from  the 
United  States  Emergency  Shipping  Corporation  for  u.se  on 
the  first  unit  of  the  merchant  squadron. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  an  addition,  100  x  200  ft.,  to 
the  main  factory  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Fif- 
teenth  Street   and   Potrero   Avenue,   San   Francisco. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Stockton,  has  begun  the  manufacture 
of  a  caterpillar  combined  harvester.  It  is  strictly  self- 
contained,  being  self-propelled  and  furnishing  power  for 
all  the  operations  usually  performed  by  a  combined  har- 
vester. 

The  Union  Construction  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  asked 
the  Oakland  authorities  for  a  lease  on  a  25-acre  site  on  the 
Oakland  water  front,  on  which  to  establish  a  shipbuilding 
plant.  An  ordinance  providing  for  the  lease  has  been 
drawn  up. 

The  Western  Screw  &  Lock  Nut  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is 
installing  a   factory  at  1401    Folsom   Street. 

The  IjOS  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles,   which   has   contracts   for   eight   steel   steamers   for   the 
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Emergency  Fleet,  has  begun  the  construction  of  a  machine 
shop  and   compressor  building. 

The  Lillie-Fletcher  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  applied  for  a 
lease  on  a  five-acre  shipbuilding  site  on  Wilmington  basin, 
near  Los  Angeles. 

Charles  V.  Crellin,  Los  Angeles,  has  let  a  contract  for 
a  brick  machine  shop  to  cost  $3,818. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Berkeley,  has  bought  15 
acres,   and   will   erect   additional   factory   buildings. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Union  Iron  Works,  Alameda,  Cal., 
will  install  a  gas  sj^stem  of  rivet  heating  in  its  plant. 

The  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  1100-1218  North  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  manufacturer  of  elevators,  tanks  and  structural 
steel,  has  filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  shop  addition, 
50  X  100  ft.,  and  a  power  house,  about  35  x  80  ft. 

The  Pacific  Refractories  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  operate  a  local  plant. 
C.  W.  Hill,  John  C.  Thomas,  W.  L.  Hardin,  O.  C.  Kingsley 
and  J.  H.  McKnight,  all  of  Los  Angeles,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
tractors,  trucks,  motors,  engines,  etc.,  has  been  incor- 
porated to  operate  at  Los  Angeles  and  other  sections  of 
California.  J.  J.  Dauch,  president,  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper 
Co.,   Sandusky,  heads  the  company. 

W.  E.  Hampton,  1106  Trust  &  Savings  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  will  construct  a  plant,  60  x  120  ft.,  at  602  South 
Mateo  Street,  for  galvanized  metal  specialties.  It  will  cost 
about  $5,000. 

C.  E.  Fulton,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Pedro,  operating  a 
local  shipbuilding  plant  on  Mormon  Island,  has  incor- 
porated the  Fulton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  with  capital  of  $100,000. 
C.  E.  and  M.  S.  Fulton,  E.  H.,  G.  L.  and  J.  E.  Seaver,  Los 
Angeles,  are  the  incorporators.  The  company  recently  re- 
ceived a  contract  for  the  construction  of  four  vessels. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  July  17. 

Labor  conditions  present  the  most  serious  problems  in 
the  manufacturing  and  lumber  industries  in  the  Northwest  at 
the  present  time.  Shingle  manufacturers  of  western  Wash- 
ington are  facing  a  strike  for  eight-hour  day,  and  both 
sides  have  refused  to  arbitrate.  Sixteen  logging  camps  in 
the  Grays  Harbor  district  are  closed  down,  and  more  than 
1600  men  are  out  on  strike.  Conditions  now  point  to  a 
general  strike  and  complete  tie-up  of  the  mills  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

Statistics  for  the  water-borne  commerce  of  the  Seattle 
port  for  the  month  of  June  show  a  gain  of  more  than 
$10,000,000,  compared  with  the  previous  record  month.  The 
June  total  was  $58,306,650,  a  daily  average  of  $1,943,555. 

Recent  figures  show  that  Seattle  has  been  awarded  more 
contracts  for  construction  of  steel  ships  for  the  Government 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  thirty-four 
contracts  let  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  steel  ships,  Seattle 
concerns  have  been  awarded  sixteen.  Eighteen  months  ago, 
Seattle  had  one  steel  shipbuilding  plant,  employing  less  than 
1,000  men.  There  are  now  four  plants,  constructing  steel 
vessels,  with  working  forces  of  more  than  10,000  men.  At 
present,  two  new  plants  are  being  built,  and  four  or  five 
wooden  shipbuilding  plants  are  being  equipped  and  prex)aring 
to  lay  keels  for  the  Government  or  on  private  account  with- 
in the  next  thirty  days.  The  city  of  Portland  has  three 
modern  steel  shipbuilding  plants,  which  will  be  used  for 
Government  ship  construction.  Portland  firms  now  hold 
contracts  for  38  wooden  vesBeln. 

The  Tacoma  Hhipbuilding  Co.,  Tacortia,  Wash).,  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  for  four  vessels  for  the  United  States 
emergency  fleet. 

The  Seattle  Machine  Works,  flenttU',  have  taken  out  a 
permit  for  a  one-story  machine  shop,  70  x  200  ft.,  costing 
$14,000.     The    shop    will    be    oqulppf^d    with    new    machinery. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Co.'h  car  shops  at  Port 
Mann,  B.  C,  are  beInK  rapidly  prepared  for  operation,  and 
the  work  of  InstalllnK  muchln«?ry  Is  belhR  ruMhcd.  The  com- 
pany will  genfrate  Itu  own  electricity  to  operate  the  plant 
and  light  the  shops. 

A  sawmill  with  a  capacity  of  60,000  ft.  dully  will  bo 
built  near  Newiiort,  W.inh  ,  in  ibi-  .MmrmHTM  Hrotlurrs  Match 
Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  I'aclflc  Maiun.  lioii  v,  r .  .  .Sfattle.  will  h;iv<:  Its 
new  plant  In  operation  within  6«  dnyii.  Trlple-cxpntislori  «•?!- 
glncH  for  the  standard  typo  of  Government  woo»li'n  xti-ain- 
ers  and  Hallln  wutertube  hollers  will  be  built.  The  com- 
pany now  holds  contract*  for  the  conittructlon  of  BO  boilers, 
costing  $15,000  each,  and  for  sixtoi'n  enKlnes,  costing 
$1,500,000,  for  a  shlpbuildlMK  plant  in  Portland, 

Wynkoop    Brothers.    Portland,    will    Immediately    rebuild 


their  plant,  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  They  now  have  con- 
tracts  for   70    metal   lifeboats. 

Charles  Hall,  North  Bend,  Ore.,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
company  which  will  immediately  equip  a  shipbuilding  plant 
at  North  Bend,  Ore.  The  company  has  contrattts  for  sev- 
eral vessels. 

The  Eagle  Brass  Foundry,  Seattle,  has  let  a  contract  for 
a  factory  building,  two  stories,  90  x  105  ft.,  co.sting  $10,000. 

The  Thomas  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Centralia,  Wash.,  has  pur- 
chased 300  acres  of  coal  land,  to  supply  fuel  for  a 
power  plant  to  be  built  in  Centralia.  The  company  plans 
to  erect  a  big  paper  mill  in  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  to  manufac- 
ture paper  from  red  flr  by  a  new  process. 

The  Motorship  Construction  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  has 
secured  contracts  for  60  lifeboats,  each  24  ft.  long,  t/j  equip 
various  Government  vessels  now  under  construction  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

The  Empire  Copper  Co.,  Mackay,  Idaho,  has  awarded  to 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  a  contract  for  an  aerial 
tramway,    16,300    ft.    long,    costing    $80,000. 

The  Griswold-O'Donnell  Co.,  Portland,  will  construct  a 
shipbuilding  plant  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  with  four  ways. 
The  company  will  handle  both  Government  and  private  work. 

The  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  received  contracts  for  the  construction  of  several 
steel  vessels  for  the  French  Government. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  has  completed  at  Ta- 
coma, Wash.,  a  plant  to  reclaim  all  the  waste  in  the  division 
west  of  Paradise.  The  plant  cost  $50,000  to  $60,000,  and  in- 
cludes a  rolling  mill,  forging  shop,  and  mach'ne  shops. 

The  Elliott  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has  received 
contracts  for  four  auxiliary  schooners,  to  cost  $1,400,000. 
Work  on  them  will  begin  at  once  at  the  Seattle  plant  of  the 
company. 

The  Star  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle,  will  orect  a  three-story 
addition  to  its  plant,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  machine 
shop  will  be  newly  equipped,  and  will  occupy  the  first  floor. 

P.  J.  Stone,  William  Leyhold,  K.  B.  Kellogg  and  others, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  will  construct  a  sawmill  on  the  waterfront 
to  manufacture  ship  materials.  The  plant  will  have  a 
capacity  of  50,000  ft.  daily,  and  will  be  equipped  to  cut  tim- 
ber  120  ft.  long.     The  company  will  have  capital  of  $25,000. 

J.  F.  Duthie  &  Co.,  shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  French  Government  for  two  8800- 
ton  steel  steamships  to  cost  about  $3,500,000.  The  vessels 
will  be  powered  with  3000-hp.  turbine  engines. 

The  Portland  yards  of  the  Foundation  Co.  of  New  York 
will  build  20  wooden  vessels  for  the  French  Government, 
half  of  the  contract  recently  awarded.  The  Foundation  Co. 
will  immediately  construct  a  shipyard  with  ten  ways  at 
Portland. 

L.  H.  Gray,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Ander- 
son Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Seattle,  has  retired  from  that 
company,  and  will  construct  a  large  shipbuilding  plant  at 
Seattle.     Eastern   capital   is   associated   in   the   enterprise. 

The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  the  Motorship  Construc- 
tion Co.,  both  of  Portland,  have  consolidated,  and  the  lat- 
ter company's  plant  at  Vancouver  will  be  greatly  en- 
larged. Several  new  buildings  will  be  constructed  at  once, 
and  new  machinery  installed.  The  two  concerns  have  con- 
tracts on  hand  for  160  lifeboats,  costing  $100,000. 


Pittsburgh 

I'lTTSBURGH,   July   23. 

('onditlons  in  the  local  machinery  market  are  quieter  at 
present  than  at  any  time  for  .some  months.  One  reason  is 
that  many  concerns  contemplating  building  new  plants  or 
making  additions,  for  which  many  machine  tools  would  be 
needed,  are  holding  off  until  it  is  more  definitely  known  what 
the  Government  will  do  in  the  matter  of  regulating  prices  on 
iron  and  steel  products.  Another  is  that  buyers  of  machine 
tools  feel  top  prices  have  been  reached,  and  that  by  waiting 
they  may  bo  al)le  to  buy  the  tools  needed  at  lower  prices. 
No  Important  lists  of  machine  tools  are  in  this  market  at 
present,  aside  from  a  new  list  sent  out  recently  by  the 
Hrlar  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  has  asked 
for  prices  on  the  following  tools: 

One  Ifi-ln.  and  one  2S-in.  shapor. 

One  9C-in.,  600-ton,  hydraulic  wheel  press. 

One  2-ln.  single  bolt  cutter. 

One  16-ln.,  one  20-ln.,  one  30-in.,  one  36-iii.  and  one  42-in. 
lathe. 

f)rii!  No.  3  universal  inillliiK  machine. 

One  18-ln.  Blotter. 

One  5-ft.  open  side  planer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  are  In  the  market  for  a 
f.ilrly   lurgf^   lot  of  machine  tools  for  Its   Indianapolis  shops. 
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and  the  Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  inquir- 
ing for  some  tools.  On  large  machines,  such  as  planers,  bor- 
ing mills  and  Blotters,  most  makers  are  sold  up  for  18  months 
to  two  years,  and  will  accept  orders  only  on  condition  that 
prices  paid  shall  be  those  ruling  at  the  time  shipment  is  made. 
On  some  smaller  machine  tools  deliveries  can  be  made 
promptly  from  stock.  It  is  stated  that  machine  tools  are 
more  active  at  present  in  other  leading  machinery  centers 
than  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  Service  Supply  &  Equipment  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Duquesne  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  which 
nas  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Its  shops 
are  located  opposite  East  Liberty  Station  and  the  main  of- 
fices are  in  the  Bessemer  Building.  A  branch  office  is  located 
in  the  Marshall  Building,  Cleveland.  The  company  rebuilds 
electrical  machinery,  motors,  generators,  locomotives,  switch- 
boards, gas  engines  and  steam  engines  and  has  a  completely 
equipped  shop.  It  also  handles  new  machinery  for  immediate 
delivery.  The  manufacture  of  a  complete  line  of  railroad 
switches  is  contemplated  in  the  near  future.  D.  A.  Casey  is 
general  manager. 

The  General  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  whose  plant  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  will  be  rebuilt  at 
once  on  a  larger  scale.  It  manufactures  metal  specialties  and 
light  gray  cast  iron,  and  will  likely  be  in  the  market  for  con- 
siderable equipment.     L.  J.  Mittinger  is  vice-president. 

The  Non-Derrick  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  manufacture 
non-derrick  drilling  machines.  Wilber  A.  McCloy  and  others 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.,  Braddock,  Pa.,  has  been  in- 
corporated under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  of  $10,000  to 
manufacture  sanitary  food  choppers  and  other  specialties. 
F.  R.  Pershing  and  H.  F.  Leighton,  Braddock  ;  and  Joseph 
Helsoner,  East  Pittsburgh,  are  the  incorporators. 

Work  on  the  new  shops  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co., 
at  Swissvale,  Pittsburgh,  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
they  are  expecting  to  be  fully  completed  early  in  1918.  It  is 
possible  that  some  departments  may  be  ready  for  operation 
by  October.  The  entire  plant  was  not  destroyed  by  fire  last 
winter,  and  it  has  been  able  to  fill  orders  fairly  promptly. 


Canada 

Toronto,  July  23. 

The  increased  demand  for  steel  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  places  the  private  consumer  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion, and  in  order  to  obtain  his  requirements  he  has  to  pay 
high  prices,  reports  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  All 
steel  mills  continue  to  be  very  active.  A  large  number  are 
greatly  extending  their  plants  and  installing  additional 
equipment  in  order  to  meet  the  present  demand,  but  in  most 
cases  the  demands  are  beyond  their  capacity.  Labor  troubles 
are  common  to  all  industries,  and  as  a  result  production  in 
some  plants  is  not  up  to  capacity.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  mining  companies.  The  production  of 
all  the  Canadian  coal  fields  is  much  less  than  normal,  and 
some  anxiety  exists  as  to  the  winter  supply  at  points  distant 
from  the  mines,  where  lack  of  transportation  facilities  adds 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

The  Canadian  Engineer  &  Contracting  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Ont,  is  in  the  market  for  15% -yard,  24-in.  gage  dump  cars, 
also  4000  ft.   of  light  rails. 

The  St.  Maurice  Foundries,  Ltd.,  Trois  Riveres,  Que.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $49,000  by  H.  G. 
French,  W.  J.  Miller,  P.  Dumoulin,  and  others,  to  manu- 
facture iron,  steel,  machinery,  etc. 

The  Chester  Basin  Shipbuilders,  Ltd.,  Basin,  N.  S.,  has 
been  incorporated  and  propo.ses  to  establish  a  shipbuilding 
plant  at  Basin.     Howard  Oxner  is  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  Magnolia  Metal  Co.,  2  25  St.  Ambroise  Street,  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  is  making  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a 
plant  estimated  to  cost  $60,000. 

Tenders  are  in  for  the  erection  of  a  $140,000  plant  at 
Windsor,  Ont.,  for  the  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  of  Detroit. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  an  iron  foundry  at  Chatham,  Ont,  at  a 
cost  of  $14,000. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  a  $25,000  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Hamilton 
Steel  Wheel  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

E.  Leonard  &  Sons,  York  Street,  London,  Ont..  manufac- 
turers of  boilers,  engines,  tools,  etc.,  have  awarded  a  contract 
in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  $5,000  addition  to  their 
plant. 

The  Nicu  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  Donald  R. 
Hossack,    44    King    Street    West ;    Joseph    Murrae,    Gordon ; 


Alicia  Hill,  and  others,  of  Toronto,  to  build  and  operate 
plants  for  manufacture  of  steel,  iron,  machinery,  etc. 

The  New  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $45,000  by  Thomas  A.  Bea- 
ment,  Alan  K.  Armstrong.  Robert  J.  Smith,  and  others,  to 
manufacture  heating  devices,  appliances,  instruments,  etc. 

The  General  Automobile  Equipment,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
Que.,  has  been  ineorljorated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
by  Joseph  H.  Fortier,  Quebec,  Que.  ;  Henry  J.  Hummell, 
Emil  Delage,  and  others,  of  Montreal,  to  manufacture 
motors,  automobiles,  parts,  accessories,  etc. 

The  Canadian  Incinerator  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Samuel 
Rogers,  Henry  M.  Flnkle,  Alan  G.  G.  Keith,  and  others,  of 
Toronto,  to  manufacture  boilers,  tanks,  engines,  incinerators, 
etc. 

Engholm  &  I'artners,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Frank  G.  Eng- 
holm, Howard  A.  Hall,  Lilian  M.  Heal,  and  others,  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  structural,  civil  and  mechanical  engineers, 
and  to  build  hydraulic  and  electric  plants. 

The  Dann  Spring  Insert,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  George  R. 
Harvey,  Cecil  V.  Langs.  Ewart  G.  Binkley,  and  others,  to 
manufacture  accessories  and  parts  for  automobiles,  vehicles 
and  machinery. 

The  foundry  owned  by  the  Hull  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd., 
Hull,  Que.,  was  damaged  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $5,000.  The 
plant  will  be  rebuilt  immediately. 

The  British  Columbia  Metal  Trades  Association.  Victoria, 
B.  C,  has  been  furnished  with  two  sets  of  plans  giving  the 
details  of  the  main  engines  required  for  the  standard 
wooden  steamers  to  be  built  by  the  Imperial  Munition  Board. 
Bids  have  already  been  asked  by  representatives  of  the 
Board  for  50  winches,  and  upon  the  arrival  at  Victoria  of 
Messrs.  Chisholm  and  Russell,  representatives  of  the  Muni- 
tions Board,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  facilities  of 
British  Columbia,  it  is  expected  that  large  orders  will  be 
placed  in  the  province. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Dominion  Abrasive  Wheel  Co.,  at 
Mimico,  Ont.,  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  has 
been  completed  and  practically  all  the  machinery  has  been 
installed.  The  plant  will  manufacture  abrasive  wheels  and 
stones  for  grinding  and  sharpening,  at  the  rate  of  150  000 
per  week.  The  plant  cost,  including  machinery,  $110,000, 
and  will  employ  CO  men,  also  a  large  amount  of  female  help. 
E.  W.  Sawrjer  is  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Canada  Emery  W^heels,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  re- 
cently incorporated,  is  at  present  operating  a  large  plant 
at  Hamilton. 

The  Canadian  Sprinkler  Equipment  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
recently  incorporated,  reports  that  it  does  not  intend  at 
present  to  establish  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Toronto. 


The  West  Milwaukee  locomotive  and  car  shops  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.  have 
received  orders  to  start  the  construction  of  1500  gon- 
dola cars,  upon  the  completion  of  which  work  will  start 
on  1000  freight  cars.  Walter  Alexander,  general 
superintendent,  has  issued  a  call  for  500  men  for  the 
metal  and  woodworking  departments  to  make  possible 
an  increase  in  production  from  four  cars  a  day  to  six. 
The  Marsh  Refrigerator  Service  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has 
taken  a  contract  to  build  cars  for  the  Milwaukee  road 
and  is  calling  for  200  workmen. 


The  General  Electric  Co.  is  devoting  a  new  building 
having  20,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  at  its  Schenectady 
works  to  the  manufacture  of  industrial  electric  heat- 
ing devices.  The  output  of  the  new  shop  ranges  from 
the  smallest  heating  unit  to  complete  equipments  for 
industrial  ovens  for  core  baking,  japan  baking  and  for 
baking  and  drying  miscellaneous  materials  and  com- 
plete ovens  for  sheradizing  and  air  tempering.  The 
shop  also  produces  melting  pots  for  lead  and  tin  alloys 
and  many  other  devices  for  applying  electric  heat  in 
the  metals  industries. 


The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis., 
is  rushing  work  on  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
a  large  machine-shop  addition,  undertaken  a  short 
time  ago,  to  enable  it  to  make  the  earliest  possible 
delivery  of  3250  Class  B  army  trucks  to  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  rate  of  175  trucks  per  month,  beginning 
Aug.  1.  The  trucks  will  be  equipped  with  ordnance 
towing  hooks  and  the  contract  price  is  $3,248  each. 
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URGES  SALES  AGENCY 


Sir  William  Peat  Discusses  Plans  for  Extending 
British  Trade 

In  testifying  before  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  with  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  a  selling  agency  and  to  regulate 
and  control  sales  of  manufactured  steel  for  delivery 
abroad,  Sir  William  B.  Peat  described  at  length  meth- 
ods which  other  countries  adopt  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
their  products.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  he 
referred  to  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Co.  and  to  the  advantages  arising  through 
the  organization  of  this  company  as  a  subsidiary  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  He  quoted  at 
length  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  for 
1915  and  from  Government  reports  in  regard  to  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  He  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  co-operation  between  the  producers  of  raw 
material  and  those  turning  out  the  finished  product 
and  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  sales  agency. 
His  testimony  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"If  the  steel  manufacturer  in  this  country  has  to 
compete  for  exports  with  Germany  and  the  United 
States  he  will  want  every  assistance  that  the  trade  of 
the  country  can  give,  which  would  include  assistance 
from  the  producers  of  fuel  as  well  as  from  the  manu- 
facturer of  raw  steel.  Such  a  scheme  should  be  initi- 
ated by  a  meeting  of  parties  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  steel  and  in  the  production  of  fuel  and  iron 
ore,  to  arrange  for  a  rebate  from  all  these  sources  on 
material  to  be  exported.  This,  of  course,  presupposes 
that  the  home  markets  are  assured  by  adequate  protec- 
tion to  British  manufacturers;  otherwise  it  is  a  hope- 
less proposition  because  the  foreign  makers  will  dump, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Needs  Government  Help 

"In  my  opinion,  individual  effort  will  never  secure 
the  share  of  export  trade  to  which  British  makers  are 
entitled.  Where  is  there  a  firm  big  enough  to  go  in 
for  the  propaganda  necessary  to  secure  foreign  trade? 
Propaganda  and  representation  in  foreign  buying 
countries  are  an  absolute  necessity,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  should  not  be  propaganda  mean- 
ing a  matter  of  £200  or  £300  a  year,  but  propaganda 
and  representation  which  will  ensure  an  entrance  into 
the  highest  quarters  in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  desired 
to  do  business.  If  every  separate  firm  was  repre- 
sented abroad,  it  would  not  only  be  extremely  wasteful 
in  the  matter  of  expenditure,  but  it  would  be  ineffec- 
tive, because  the  man  whom  each  firm  could  appoint  to 
represent  it  abroad  could  not  possibly  have  the  stand- 
ing of  an  agency  which  had  behind  it  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  with  nearly  £400,000,000  en- 
gaged in  its  business  and  making  $100,000,000  profit 
during  1915.  There  is  no  firm  in  this  country  or  any 
reasonably  small  combination  of  firms  which  could  es- 
tablish an  agency  with  the  influence  of  the  agency 
operated  by  the  German  Verband,  assisted  and  encour- 
aged by  the  German  Government. 

"Assume  the  scheme  to  be  voluntary,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  being  other  than 
volunary  at  the  moment,  I  think  the  method  by  which 
it  is  to  be  done  is  to  arrange  for  each  department  of 
the  steel  trade,  rails,  plates,  angles,  joists,  tires,  axles, 
wheels,  springs  and  sheets,  to  be  jointly  represented 
abroad,  the  cost  being  paid  by  the  departments  con- 
cerned. If  the  Government  arranged  with  its  com- 
mercial attaches  abroad  that  they  were  to  render  every 
assistance  to  representativeH  of  a  British  selling 
agency,  that  would  be  of  great  aHsistance  to  us  in  the 
various  countries  where  we  desirr'  to  sell  our  products. 

"If  all  the  steel  and  iron  aHsociations  are  prepared 
to  recommend  an  expenditure  on  suitable  rppresentation 
abroad,  it  should  not  he  left  to  one  man  to  take  all  the 
cheap  orders  for  export  and  to  another  to  do  all  the 
nice  business  at  home.  The  man  who  takes  the  home 
trade  must  contribute  for  the  general  benefit  to  scn-ure 
the  export  orderH,  by  which  alone  the  mills  can  be  kept 
fully  occupied.  The  equalization  of  prices  for  home 
and  export  has,  in  my  experience,  worked  quite  satis- 
factorily  and  succesHfulIy. 


"If  you  are  agreed  there  is  a  need  for  a  selling 
agency  of  this  description,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
summon  the  various  trade  associations  to  meet  and  in- 
clude with  these  various  associations  the  fuel  and  iron 
ore  producers.  You  could  then  place  the  facts  before 
them  and  see  to  what  extent  they  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  matter." 

Arrangements  to  reduce  railway  rates  for  exports 
were  discussed,  and  Sir  William,  continuing,  said: 

"I  do  not  consider  that  extensions  of  existing  works 
can  be  stopped,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  attempt  to  do  so.  The  principal  point  would 
be  for  the  British  to  increase  their  sales  in  the  same 
ratio  as  their  extensions.  This  has  actually  occurred 
with  the  German  Verband,  whose  members  went  on  in- 
creasing their  capacity,  thereby  compelling  the  organ- 
ization to  find  an  output  for  it.  If  the  Germans  had 
not  had  a  Verband,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  extended." 

Sir  William  spoke  of  the  extensions  being  made  in 
the  United  States. 

In  conclusion  he  said:  "It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  live  more  ui>on  exports  than  the  Americans  do. 
The  United  States  has  a  population  of  100,000,000  and 
their  home  market  is  far  greater  than  ours  can  ever  be. 
British  manufacturers  cannot  exist  on  home  trade  alone 
and  we  must  do  our  level  best  to  secure  our  export 
trade  against  our  competitors.  A  big  expansion  of 
the  British  steel  trade  is  anticipated  and  social  pro- 
grams concerning  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
workpeople  will  have  to  go  with  it.  This  means  a 
comprehensive  effort  of  a  big  body  of  capital. 

"In  the  formation  of  a  selling  agency  we  should 
have  Government  support,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  goodwill 
of  the  Government,  so  that  the  members  combining 
may  not  be  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  an  illegal  pro- 
ceeding. It  would  be  much  better  if  meetings  of  that 
character  should  have  the  blessing  of  the  Government. 
It  is  probably  not  possible  to  have  legislation  in  favor 
of  it,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Govern- 
ment opposition  and  Government  encouragement.  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  a  selling  agency  would  lead  to 
greater  prosperity  and  would  result  in  a  greater  benefit 
to  both  manufacturers  and  workmen.  No  selling 
agency,  however,  would  be  of  great  value  unless  our 
home  markets  are  protected  from  dumping  by  foreign 
manufacturers  not  depending,  like  ourselves,  upon  ex- 
port work. 

"It  is  essential  for  the  national  security  that  iron 
and  steel  should  be  made  in  this  country." 


Government  Will  Build  Many  Steel  Vessels 
{Continued  from  page  195) 


and  are  bending  their  energies  in  preparation.  The 
Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  14  ships  under  con- 
struction, mostly  for  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  at  its 
plant  at  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  and  the  plant  of  the 
New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co.  on  an  adjoining  site  is 
being  equipped  with  the  expectation  that  the  first  keels 
for  steel  ships  will  be  laid  about  Nov.  1.  The  first 
launching  at  the  yard  of  the  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding 
Co.  will  take  place  in  about  two  weeks.  This  will  be  a 
7000-ton  tanker.  Six  tankers  of  this  capacity  are  being 
built  and  eight  12,500-ton  cargo  boats.  At  the  Pusey 
&  Jones  plant  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  several  wooden 
freight  steamers,  motor  schooners  and  two  dredges  are 
being  constructed.  This  plant  also  has  a  contract  to 
build  three  mine-sweeping  tugs  for  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Harlan  &  Hollinsworth  plant  at  Wilmington, 
Del,,  is  building  1.3  merchant  vessels  of  10,000  tons  ca- 
pacity and  has  a  contract  to  build  three  mine  sweepers 
for  the  U.  S.  Government.  It  is  said  that  this  plant 
has  extensive  enlargements  in  contemplation,  but 
whether  these  plans  will  be  carried  out  depends  upon 
the  action  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Other  smaller  plants  along  the  Delaware  River  in- 
clude the  Jackson  &  Sharp  plant  at  Wilmington,  which 
is  building  wooden  vessels,  and  the  John  H.  Mathis 
Shipbuilding  Co,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  which  is  building  a 
number  of  submarine  chasers  for  the  Navy. 
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Grinding  as  a  Substitute  for  Milling 

The  Role  Played  by  Disk  and  Surface 
Grinding  Machines  in  the  Production  of 
Motor  Truck  Parts  at  the  Federal  Plant 


A  RADICAL  change  in  the  machine  shop  meth- 
ods in  the  manufacture  of  motor  trucks  with 
a  view  of  materially  reducing  the  cost  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  the  Federal  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Detroit,  which  has  substituted  disk  and  cup 
wheel  grinding  for  milling  wherever  possible  in  the 
machining  of  castings.  The  change  was  decided 
upon  when  new  models  were  developed  and  the  de- 
sign was  studied  from  a  manufacturing  point  of 
view  in  order  to  apply  disk  grinding  to  as  many 
castings  as  possible.  The  brackets  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  some  other  parts,  are  now  disk 
ground  instead  of  milled. 

The  change  in  the  method  started  with  the  de- 
sign, and  the  first  application  is  in  the  pattern  shop 
where  the  bracket  patterns  are  made  so  that  the 
castings  are  relieved  wherever  possible  and  only 
the  edges  and  where  the  bolts  go  through  have  an 
actual  flat   contact.     This   design   reduces    greatly 


the  amount  of  the  surface  to  be  machined  and  this 
surface  is  ground  on  a  disk  grinding  machine.  The 
results  obtained  are  claimed  to  be  better  than  where 
a  flat  machined  surface  is  provided  by  the  milling 
operation. 

One  type  of  brackets  used  are  angle  brackets, 
such  as  those  for  the  steering  gear,  radius  rod 
and  rear  springs.  It  has  been  the  general  practice 
to  mill  these  brackets  from  the  solid  stock  and  the 
machine  work  on  them  is  claimed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  in  motor  truck  manufac- 
turing, the  difl!iculties  being  due  to  the  large  sur- 
faces that  have  to  be  machined,  the  heavy  milling 
machines  and  large  diameter  cutters  required,  ex- 
pensive fixtures  and  high-grade  labor. 

In  making  the  pattern  and  casting  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  metal  to  be  removed  by  grinding, 
the  over  size  of  the  casting  being  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  this.     Brackets  are  ground  within  0.002  or 


The  Grinding  Room  at  the  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 
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Angle    Brackets   Can    Be   Produced   by   Grinding   with   a   Cup 
Wheel   in   One-Sixth   the   Time   Required  for   Milling  and   Ex- 
pensive Machines,  Cutters  and  Labor  Are  Eliminated 

0.003  in.,  which  is  regarded  as  accurate  as  is  neces- 
sary. Covers  of  transmission  cases  are  also  disk 
ground  instead  of  being  milled  and  the  end  flanges 
of  transmission  covers  are  ground  instead  of  turned. 
The  company  is  now  experimenting  with  quick-act- 
ing cam  fixtures  for  holding  such  awkward  pieces 
as  dash  and  cam  brackets,  etc.,  and  is  also  experi- 
menting in  disk  grinding  the  flat  top  face  of  trans- 
mission cases. 

The  grinding  is  done  on  a  battery  of  four  plain 
double  disk  Gardner  grinding  machines  used  for 
flat  grinding,  a  Gardner  cup  wheel  grinding  ma- 
chine for  angle  grinding,  and  a  Wilmarth  &  Morman 
Co.  surface  machine  that  is  used  for  grinding  small 
angles.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  cup  wheel 
grinding  machine  equipped  with  a  special  table 
finishing  an  angle  bracket.  This  illustrates  the 
method  of  grinding  bracket  castings  on  all  right 
angle  pieces  that  are  riveted  to  the  chassis  frames, 
these  brackets  having  formerly  been  milled.  From 
the  photograph  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  castings 
have  been  relieved  and  no  parts  except  the  rim  and 
the  rivet  spaces  are  ground.  The  metal  removed  is 
negligible  and  the  grinding  is  claimed  to  give  a 
truer  job  than  can  be  obtained  on  a  milling  machine. 
It  is  stated  that  the  output  of  this  machine  on  the 
bracket  shown  is  about  250  pieces  per  day. 

Another  photograph  shows  the  method  of  grind- 
ing cone  clutches,  which  it  is  stated  is  found  super- 
ior and  quicker  to  machining  on  a  lathe.  This  opera- 
tion requires  about  one-fourth  the  time  taken  for 
machining  the  part  on  a  lathe  and  there  is  no  scrap- 
page.  It  is  stated  that  the  lathe  tool  has  been 
found  to  tear  the  leather  from  the  cone  pressing 
and  that  it  was  found  that  the  only  way  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  was  to  grind  the  part. 

The  grinding  room  is  equipped  with  a  very  com- 
plete dust-collecting  system.  The  grinding  wheels 
are  covered,  with  the  exception  of  sufficient  space 


left  for  the  work,  and  the  abrasive  and  cuttings 
are  drawn  from  the  machine  through  4-in.  pipes 
which  connect  with  a  15-in.  pipe  located  on  the 
floor  back  of  the  machines.  This  pipe  is  carried 
overhead  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  it  connects 
with  a  Sly  dust  arrester.  The  grinding  machines 
are  driven  from  one  motor,  which  also  drives  the 
suction  fan  connected  to  the  dust  arrester.  The 
arrester  is  equipped  with  special  separating  and 
baffling  devices  for  handling  the  refuse.  The  fine 
particles  pass  directly  to  the  hopper  and  into  sacks 
beneath.  The  heavier  material  is  deposited  against 
the  baffles,  from  which  it  is  shaken  out  by  a  me- 
chanical movement  of  the  baffles  after  an  accumu- 
lation has  collected,  and  it  drops  into  the  hopper 
beneath,  from  which  it  passes  into  refuse  sacks. 

The  company  states  that  its  substitution  of 
grinding  for  the  milling  method  has  resulted  in  a 
very  large  saving  in  labor,  doing  the  same  work  in 
one-sixth  the  time  it  formerly  required,  and  a  great 
saving  in  tools  and  material,  eliminating  the  need 
of  large  milling  machines,  large  diameter  cutters 
and  elaborate  jigs  and  fixtures  required  in  taking 
the  heavy  milling  cuts. 

There  is  also  some  saving  of  metal  in  the  design 
of  the  castings.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  under 
the  old  method  of  milling,  the  casting  had  to  be 
held  very  tightly  during  the  milling  and  that  it 
would  spring  back  after  being  released,  thus  not  re- 
taining its  shape.  This  is  avoided  in  the  grinding 
operation,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  the  part  as 
tightly  as  when  taking  a  heavy  milling  cut. 


Chicago  Machinery  Club  Leases  Quarters 

The  Machinery  Club  of  Chicago  has  leased  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  building  known  as  Machinery  Hall, 
Washington  Boulevard  and  Clinton.  Street,  practically 
in  the  heart  of  Chicago's  machinery  district,  and  the 
organization  hopes  to  occupy  its  home  about  Sept.  15. 
The  work  of  altering  the  space  for  club  purposes  is 
well  started  and  some  of  the  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased. The  lease  is  for  ten  years.  The  club  will 
open  with  a  dining  room  capable  of  seating  160  people 
at  tables  of  four  each,  a  lounge,  a  billiard  room,  a 
library,  etc. 

The  club  has  300  members  and  hopes  to  have  500 
when  the  rooms  are  thrown  open.  It  is  still  seeking 
contributions  to  insure  its  success,  as  the  initial  cost 
will  be  between  $8,000  and  $9,000.  It  has  raised  some- 
thing over  $7,000.  When  in  operation,  the  cost  of  mem- 
bership will  be  $20  initiation  fee  and  $20  annual  dues,, 
for  resident  members,  and  $10  initiation  fee  and  $10  an- 
nual dues  for  non-resident.  Plans  for  the  formal  opening 
are  not  yet  perfected,  but  it  is  probable  that  an  official 
of  national  prominence  will  make  an  address.  About 
Aug.  15  the  club  will  hold  a  picnic.  Clyde  W.  Beardsley 
of  the  Abrasive  Material  Co.  is  president,  and  Norton 
A.  Booz  of  the  Machinists'  Supply  Co.  is  secretary. 


A    Dink    <iMii<liiiK    MiK-hmt    TuriiM    Out    (.'oiifc    Clul<:h»!H    Four 
Timea  as  Kant  aa  a  l.iathe 


The  Iri'land  &  Matthews  Mfg.  Co.  of  Detroit  has 
(!()mf)Ifte(l  its  new  plant  and  is  about  ready  to  move  into 
it.  The  main  building  is  four  stories;  the  first  story  is 
120  X  (inc*  ft.,  while  three  upper  stories  are  60  x  656  ft. 
TIhmo  is  also  a  large  press  building  73  x  568  ft.,  one 
.story.  The  brass  cast  foundry  is  56  x  128  ft.,  two 
Htorit'H,  and  the  power  house  56  x  178  ft.  The  totaj 
floor  Hpiicc  of  the  plant  is  250,000  sq.  ft.  and  the  ap- 
r)roximate  cost,  $(500,000.  The  capacity  is  about  50  pet- 
cent  more  than  that  of  the  old  plant.  The  company 
nianufnctiire.s  stove  trimmings,  sheet  metal  goods  and 
aiitdmohile  supplies. 

The  Alberger  Pump  &  Condenser  Co.,  140  Cedar 
Street,  New  York,  advises  The  Iron  Age  that  it  has 
niimerouK  propoHitions  under  consideration  for  the  es- 
f.ahliKhment  of  a  new  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  selection  of  land 
haM  been  made. 
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MANGANESE  IN  STEEL   MAKING^ 

Its  Important   Role — Value   of   High-Manganese 
Low-Carbon  Steel 

BY  DR.  HENRY  M.  HOWE 

PASSING  by  the  deoxidizing  and  desulfurizing  effect 
of  manganese  as  foreign  to  our  present  purpose, 
its  effect  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  steel  seems 
to  me  in  the  last  analysis  due  primarily  to  its  retarding 
action  both  on  the  transformations  and  on  the  coales- 
cence of  the  micro-constituents  into  progressively 
coarser  masses,  which  while  increasing  the  ductility 
lessens  the  cohesion  in  general,  including  the  hardness 
and  the  elastic  limit,  and  thus  lessens  the  effective 
strength. 

Before  considering  the  retarding  of  the  transfor- 
mations by  manganese  let  us  refresh  our  memory  as  to 
these  transformations,  and  as  to  the  three  prominent 
states  of  steel,  between  which  they  play: 

The  common  low-temperature  alpha  or  pearlitic  state  ; 

The  high-temperature  or  non-magnetic  austenite  state  into 
which  the  metal  passes  spontaneously  when  heated  up  through 
the  transformation  range,   say   725   to  900   deg.   C,   Ac'-Ac*; 

The  intermediate  or  martensitic  state,  in  which  carbon 
steel  is  caught  in  transit  from  the  austenite  to  the  pearlite 
state  by  means  of  a  rapid  cooling,  as  for  instance  on  harden- 
ing by  quenching  small  pieces  in  water. 

The  alpha  state  is  magnetic  and  relatively  soft  and 
ductile,  as  in  annealed  carbon  steel;  the  intermediate 
or  martensitic  state  is  magnetic,  hard,  and  brittle  as 
in  hardened  steel;  while  the  non-magnetic  high  tem- 
perature or  austenitic  state  when  preserved  in  the  cold, 
as  in  manganese  steel,  combines  great  ductility  with 
hardness  of  a  peculiar  kind  to  which  I  will  refer 
shortly. 

In  carbon  steel  this  transformation  is  so  rapid  that 
it  occurs  to  a  very  marked  degree  even  in  the  water 
quenching  of  thin  pieces,  as  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  fact 
that  when  this  steel  is  made  non-magnetic  and  austenitic 
by  heating  say  to  900  deg.  C,  and  is  then  quenched 
in  water,  it  transforms  as  far  as  the  magnetic,  hard, 
brittle,  martensitic  state  of  common  hardened  steel  even 
in  this  rapid  cooling. 

Most  of  the  alloying  elements,  and  notably  carbon, 
manganese  and  nickel,  retard  this  transformation 
greatly.  Thus  2  per  cent  of  manganese  plus  2  per  cent 
of  carbon  retard  it  so  that  in  the  water  quenching  of 
thin  pieces  the  austenite  state  is  preserved.  With  5  to 
7  per  cent  of  manganese  it  is  so  slow  that  even  in  air 
cooling  it  goes  only  as  far  as  the  intermediate  mar- 
tensitic state.  Hence  the  brittleness  of  these  steels  of 
intermediate  manganese  content.  With  about  12  per 
cent  of  manganese  the  transformation  is  so  sluggish 
that  the  austenitic  state  is  preserved  even  through  a 
common  slow  cooling. 

The  water-quenching  of  manganese  steel  in  current 
manufacture  is  not  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  austenitic 
state,  but  to  suppress  the  precipitation  of  the  iron- 
manganese  carbide,  cementite,  which  would  occur  dur- 
ing slow  cooling.  The  broad  plates  of  this  cementite 
would  embrittle  the  mass  by  forming  partings  of  low 
cohesion.  It  is  derived  from  the  large  carbon  content 
of  the  ferromanganese  used,  the  cheapest  source  of 
manganese.  Carbon-free  manganese  steel  should  not 
need  quenching. 

Industrial  Value  of  Manganese  Steel 

The  industrial  value  of  this  manganiferous  austenite 
or  manganese  steel  seems  to  be  due  to  its  combination 
of  great  ductility  with  great  effective  hardness.  I  say 
effective  hardness,  because  initially  it  is  rather  soft. 
My  own  experiments  indicate  that  the  Brinell  hardness 
of  an  undeformed  specimen  is  only  125,  or  that  of  steel 
of  about  0.22  per  cent  of  carbon  when  annealed,  that  of 
ultra  low-carbon  steel  being  about  75.  But  the  hard- 
ness increases  very  greatly  on  the  slightest  deforma- 
tion.    Even  that  incidental  to  the  Brinell  test  increases 


the  observed  Brinell  hardness  to  223  easily,  or  to  that 
of  0.60  per  cent  carbon  steel  when  annealed. 

This  hardening  under  deformation  is  one  of  the 
first  things  that  forces  itself  on  the  user  of  this  mate- 
rial. The  first  strokes  of  the  hack  saw  cut  it  rather 
easily,  but  the  deformation  thus  set  up  in  the  path 
of  the  saw  quickly  causes  such  hardness  as  to  bring 
the  sawing  to  an  abrupt  end,  thus  giving  the  absolutely 
false  impression  that  the  material  has  a  soft  skin.  This 
hardening  causes  the  apparently  contradictory  combi- 
nation of  effective  hardness  with  very  low  proportional 
limit,  even  as  low  as  28,250  lb.  per  square  inch.  The 
proportional  limit  represents  the  cohesion  of  the  unde- 
formed material,  the  effective  hardness  represents  the 
cohesion  as  exaggerated  by  the  deformation  incidental 
to  service.  In  the  same  way  the  act  of  tensile  rupture 
may  increase  the  Brinell  hardness  to  540,  or  that  of 
about  0.50-per  cent  carbon  steel  when  hardened. 

The  surface  of  the  jaw  of  a  manganese-steel  rock 
crusher,  deforming  under  the  great  pressure,  quickly 
hardens  itself,  so  that  the  combination  of  a  very  hard 
surface  with  a  ductile  back  develops  spontaneously. 
As  fast  as  this  hard  surface  wears  away  it  is  replaced 
by  a  new  one  made  equally  hard  by  the  deformation 
which  it  at  once  receives. 

This  hardening  probably  represents  in  part  the  same 
cause  which  leads  to  the  increa.se  of  cohesion  in  general, 
including  the  hardness,  of  all  the  malleable  metals 
under  all  forms  of  deformation,  such  as  wire  drawing, 
and  in  part  the  martensitization  of  the  austenite. 
That  is  to  say,  the  arrested  transformation  from  aus- 
tenite through  martensite  to  the  alpha  state  which  is 
due  in  cooling  through  the  transformation  range  but 
is  restrained  by  the  retarding  action  of  the  manganese, 
is  now  stimulated  by  the  deformation  sufficiently  to 
cause  it  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  martensitic  state,  with 
consequent  hardening  and  embrittling  effect.  This 
martensitization  through  the  stimulation  of  the  arrested 
transformation  by  deformation  is  a  common  property 
of  austenitic  steels  which  have  only  a  moderate  excess 
of  the  retarding  elements  over  the  quantity  needed  foir 
causing  the  retention  of  the  austenitic  state.  It  occurs 
strikingly  in  austenitic  20-per  cent  nickel  steel. 

The  retarding  effect  of  manganese  on  the  structural 
changes  of  carbon  steel  shows  itself  by  leading  in  gen- 
eral to  finer  structure,  to  finer  ferrite  masses,  finer  net- 
work structure,  and  finer  pearlite,  indeed  probably 
often  to  the  replacing  of  lamellar  pearlite  with  sorbite. 
This  greater  fineness  leads  to  better  quality  in  general 
and  to  a  higher  elastic  limit  in  particular,  though  of 
course  with  a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  ductility. 

Value  of  High-Manganese  in  Low-Carbon  Steel 

The  great  value  of  manganese  for  this  purpose  has 
not  begun  to  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
It  is  probable  that  a  manganese  content  of  say  1.25 
per  cent,  with  a  correspondingly  lessened  carbon  con- 
tent, may  be  used  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of  cracking 
and  the  residual  stresses  when  a  high  elastic  limit  is 
sought,  because  this  large  manganese  content  in  and  by 
itself  raises  the  elastic  limit  by  giving  a  fineness  of 
structure  which  otherwise  would  be  sought  by  increased 
violence  of  cooling  or  by  the  use  of  a  lower  drawing 
temperature.  In  other  words,  the  use  of  1.25  per  cent 
of  manganese  lessens  the  needed  violence  of  cooling, 
and  permits  the  use  of  a  higher  drawing  temperature, 
in  both  ways  tending  to  mitigate  the  residual  stresses, 
and  in  the  former  way  lessening  the  chances  of  crack- 
ing.   

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co. 
will  build  an  additional  500  railway  cars  at  its  Ta- 
coma,  Wash.,  shops,  according  to  A.  M.  IngersoU,  assist- 
ant to  the  vice-president  of  the  road.  The  company  is 
now  constructing  1000  cars  at  its  Tacoma  shops.  All 
the  cars  will  be  gondola  type. 


*A  paper,  substantially  in  full,  presented  at  the  twentieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Te.sting  Materials 
at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  June  27,  1917. 


Employees  of  the  Skinner  Chuck  Co.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  numbering  167  men,  are  on  strike.  The  men 
seek  a  10  per  cent  wage  increase,  a  10  per  cent  bonus 
and  an  adjustment  of  alleged  time  clock  troubles. 


Transverse  Tests  and  Steel  Structures 

Equalizing  of  Crystallization  Necessary 
Before  the  Best  Physical  Results  Are 
Possible — How    This    Is    Accomplished 

BY   GEO.   W.   DRESS* 


ACCORDING  to  the  use  to  which  steel  is  put, 
many  specifications  call  for  a  transverse  test. 
The  physical  properties  desired  are  often  at- 
tained with  much  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  the 
steel  is  rejected  because  of  failure  to  meet  the 
specifications.  Failures  of  steel  tested  transversely 
may  be  due  to  the  chemical  composition,  but  too 
frequently  such  failures  are  due  to  grain  structures, 
because  the  steel  from  which  the  test  was  taken  was 
not  equalized  preparatory  to  its  being  heat-treated. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  physical  proper- 
ties of  steel  on  a  transverse  test,  it  is  essential  first 
to  equalize  the  structure.  Before  explaining  the 
method  used  in  accomplishing  this  equalization  so 
that  the  microconstituents  in  a  given  piece  will 
have  approximately  the  same  arrangement  trans- 
versely as  longitudinally,  a  review  of  the  structures 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

During  the  rolling  or  forging  of  a  bar  of  steel, 


der  that  the  elongation  and  reduction  of  area  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  large-grained  structure  breaks  with  a  low 
elastic  limit,  poor  elongation  and  reduction  of  area. 
This  applies  to  a  longitudinal  test  equally  as  well 
as  a  transverse  test.  The  reason  for  the  poor  phys- 
ical properties  of  a  large-grained  structure  is  be- 
cause of  intergranular  weakness. 

By  this  is  meant  a  weakness  between  the  grains, 
or  rather  a  weakness  in  the  cell  walls  which  sur- 
round the  grains.  The  cell  walls  of  commercial 
steel  generally  consist  of  ferrite,  the  softest  con- 
stituent in  steel,  and  because  of  this  fact  they  are 
naturally  weak  and  yielding.  The  larger  the  grains 
and  the  wider  the  cell  walls  of  ferrite,  the  less  cohe- 
sion between  the  grains.  If  the  cohesion  between 
the  grains  is  greatly  lessened  because  of  this,  we 
can  readily  see  why  such  a  steel  will  yield  suddenly 
when  strains  are  applied.     The  elongated  grain  in 


The  Photomicrograph  at  the  Left  Represents  Rolled  Plate  and  Reveals  the  Laminated   Structure.     The  photomicrograph  at 

the  center  is  the  same  steel  annealed  at  720  deg.  C,  while  the  third  one  shows  the  same  steel  with  the  structure  equalized  at 

900  deg.  C.  then  annealed  at  720  deg.  C.     The  composition  of  this  steel  was  0.32  per  cent  carbon,  0.54  per  cent  manganese 

0.039  per  cent  sulphur  and  0.020  per  cent  phosphorus.     The  photomicrographs  are  all  50  diameters 


the  grains  and  microconstituents  are  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  the  rolling.  The  smaller  the  cross- 
section  and  the  colder  the  bar  when  finished,  the 
m»re  pronounced  is  the  elongation  of  the  grains. 
In  a  cold-rolled  bar  the  elongated  grain  and  micro- 
constituent  are  very  marked  and  the  .structure  is 
laminated.  When  the  steel  is  medium  hard,  having 
a  carbon  content  of  about  0.40  per  cent,  the  extent 
of  this  lamination  is  readily  seen  at  a  magnification 
of  50  diameters.  These  laminations  will  be  com- 
posed of  alternate  layers  of  the  microconstituents, 
pearlite  and  ferrite.  The  harder  constituent  pearlite 
will  be  arranged  to  form  one  layer  whereas  the 
ferrite  or  softest  constituent  in  steel  will  form  the 
other  layer.  Hence  we  have  a  steel  made  up  of 
many  layers  of  hard  and  soft  constituents.  It  is 
due  to  these  layers  of  alternately  hard  and  soft 
constituents,  pearlite  and  ferrite,  that  the  physical 
properties  of  a  transverse  test  show  a  decided 
weakness. 

The  general  physical  characteristic  of  a  trans- 
verse test  is  that  the  steel  breaks  short  in  a  testing 
machine  with  a  low  percentage  of  elongation  and 
reduction  of  area.  Moreover,  the  steel  will  not  bend 
successfully.  From  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  structure  of  steel  transversely  we  do  not  won- 


•Conmiltlns  meUllurclNt.  Mtmlton.  Pa. 


the  transverse  test  suffers  intergranular  weakness 
directly  proportional  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
grains  are  elongated.  If  the  grains  are  decidedly 
elongated,  the  cohesion  between  the  grains  will  be 
weakened  similar  to  that  of  a  steel  having  a  cellular 
grain  as  large  as  is  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
elongated  grains. 

As  to  the  structure  of  each  individual  grain, 
let  us  take  as  an  example  a  steel  containing  approxi- 
mately 0.40  per  cent  carbon,  the  grain  being  pearlite. 
Ferrite  being  the  softest  and  cementite  the  hardest 
constituent  of  steel  in  the  untreated  condition,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  pearlite  is  a  medium- 
hard  constituent.  The  structure  of  pearlite  may  be 
either  granular  or  lamellar.  In  the  rolled  or  forged 
steel,  the  structure  of  the  pearlite  grain  is  granu- 
lar whereas  lamellar  pearlite  is  a  characteristic  of 
thorough  annealing. 

The  remarks  in  this  discussion  apply  principally 
to  extreme  cases,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  transverse 
section  from  any  rolled  or  forged  bar  comes  within 
its  scope. 

There  must  be  a  complete  structural  change  be- 
fore any  marked  difference  in  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  a  transverse  test  can  take  place.  The  elon- 
gated grain  must  be  made  cellular  and  the  lamina- 
tions and   intergranular  weakness  must  be  elimi- 
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nated.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  change  the  steel 
must  be  equalized — it  must  be  treated  similar  to 
that  of  a  steel  which  was  overheated  or  burned. 
Ordinary  annealing  will  not  suffice,  since  it  will 
have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  structure.  The 
temperature  most  commonly  used  in  annealing  is 
not  high  enough  to  expand  the  elongated  grains  nor 
high  enough  to  break  up  the  laminated  structure. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  each  increment  of 
heat  above  the  critical  point  in  steel  increases  the 
grain  size.  Therefore  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  900  deg.  C.  or  1652  deg.  Fahr.  must  be  used 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  grain  beyond  the  size  to 
which  it  is  elongated.  Simultaneously  with  the  en- 
larging of  the  grain  size  we  have  likewise  disturbed 
the  laminations.  After  the  steel  has  been  uniformly 
and  thoroughly  heated,  it  is  essential  that  this  tem- 
perature be  maintained  at  least  one  hour  and,  in 
the  case  of  large  pieces  of  steel,  a  considerably 
longer  time  is  required.  The  rate  of  cooling  at  this 
stage  of  equalizing  the  structure  is  immaterial,  the 
steel  may  cool  down  with  the  furnace  or  it  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool  in  air. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  steel  in  this 
condition  will  show  that  the  elongated  grains  and 
the  laminations  have  entirely  disappeared  and  in 
their  place  is  a  uniformly  large  and  cellular  grain. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  transformation  of 
the  elongated  grains  and  the  laminated  structure 


MANY  PLANTS  ARE  IDLE 


Serious  Labor  Disturbances  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west 

Seattle,  July  24. — Manufacturing  industries  and 
shipbuilding  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  particularly  the 
Puget  Sound  section,  are  being  seriously  hampered  by 
strikes  and  labor  troubles  of  every  kind.  The  street 
car  system  of  the  city  has  been  completely  paralyzed 
for  the  last  week. 

A  deadlock  has  been  reached  in  the  state-wide  lum- 
ber and  shingle  mill  strike,  both  sides  expressing  con- 
fidence of  victory  and  belittling  the  advances  made  by 
the  other.  It  is  understood  that  more  than  20,000  work- 
ers are  out  on  strike,  with  hundreds  of  mills  closed 
down.  The  demand  is  for  the  8-hour  day,  with  10-hour 
pay.  The  situation  threatens  to  become  a  serious  one, 
as  upon  the  operation  of  the  camps  and  sawmills 
throughout  the  State  depends  the  activities  at  the  ship- 
building plants  which  are  building  wooden  ships  for  the 
Government.  The  State  Council  of  Defense  is  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  bring  employers  and  striking 
employees  together  for  a  conciliatory  conference,  but 
to  date  has  been  unsuccessful.  A  continuance  of  the 
strike  for  any  length  of  time  will  mean  that  practically 
every  wooden  shipbuilding  plant  in  the  Puget  Sound 
country  will  be  forced  to  close-  More  than  $90,000,- 
000  worth  of  wooden  ships  has  been  contracted  for  by 
shipbuilders  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
to  be  built  for  the  Government.       Six  of  the  largest 


The  Photomicrograph  at  the  Left  Shows  the  Structure  of  a  Steel  Rail  as  Rolled,  Revealing  the  Elongated  Grains.  The 
center  photomicrograph  represents  the  same  steel  annealed  at  710  deg.  C.  The  third  photomicrograph  shows  the  same 
rail  equalized  at  900  deg.  C.  and  then  annealed  at  710  deg.  C.  The  composition  of  this  steel  was  0.0514  per  cent  carbon,  0.68 
per  cent  manganese,  0.042   per  cent  sulphur  and   0.017  per  cent   phosphorus.      The   photomicrographs   are  all    50   diameters 


into  that  of  the  large  cellular  grain  has  left  the  steel 
in  a  decidedly  weak  condition.  We  have  equalized 
the  structure  and  the  steel  is  now  in  good  condition 
to  respond  to  a  simple  annealing  in  order  to  refine 
the  grain  structure. 

The  temperature  for  a  simple  annealing  is  based 
on  the  critical  point  of  the  steel  and  in  no  case 
should  the  annealing  temperature  exceed  the  critical 
point  by  more  than  25  deg.  C.  In  annealing  to  refine 
the  structure  and  to  eliminate  the  strains  it  is  best 
to  allow  the  steel  to  cool  down  very  slowly  and 
undisturbed  in  the  furnace. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  steel  after 
equalizing  the  grain  structure  and  subsequently  re- 
fining the  same  shows  that  the  structure  is  uni- 
formly small  and  that  the  pearlite  grain  is  of  the 
lamellar  variety.  Also  the  microconstituents  have 
approximately  the  same  arrangement  transversely 
as  longitudinally.  The  steel  is  in  good  physical 
condition,  having  increased  the  maximum  strength, 
the  elastic  limit,  the  percentage  of  elongation  and 
the  reduction  of  area. 

As  illustrating  the  foregoing  statements,  photo- 
micrographs are  offered,  repre^eiiting  structures  at 
various  stages  of  treatment  at  a  magnification  of 
50  diameters,  of  a  section  of  plates,  V4  in.  thick  by 
18  in.  wide,  of  varying  composition. 


lumber  plants  in  the  city  of  Seattle  have  been  forced 
to  close  or  operate  with  greatly  diminished  forces.  In- 
cluded in  the  above  were  several  plants  that  cut  only 
ship  timber. 

To  add  to  the  present  serious  situation  is  a  threat- 
ened strike  of  union  men  of  the  metal  trades  on  Aug. 
1,  which  will  result  in  complete  and  immediate  close- 
down of  shipbuilding  plants  in  Seattle.  The  metal 
trades  workers  refuse  to  handle  materials  from  the 
Washington  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  which  operates  on  an 
open  shop  basis.  The  iron  works  produces  materials 
that  are  essential  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the 
city,  and  a  boycott  would  mean  serious  delays  at  the 
plants.  A  federal  commissioner  of  conciliation  is  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about  a  settlement,  but  workers 
assert  the  strike  cannot  be  avoided.  Their  blanket 
agreement  with  the  shipyards  expires  on  that  date,  and 
a  strike  seems  certain.  More  than  15,000  workers 
would  be  affected. 


The  Cleveland  Wire  Cloth  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  is 
enlarging  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  two-story  brick 
and  steel  addition,  44  x  100  ft.,  to  be  used  as  a  weaving 
room  and  warehouse. 


The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.  has 
placed  an  11-hour  day  in  force  in  its  Schuylkill  Haven, 
Pa.,  shops. 
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WATER  SOFTENER  PLANT 


Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Installing  Complete 
System  at  Youngstown 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is 
installing  a  complete  water  softening  and  purifying  sys- 
tem, the  design  and  equipment  for  which  is  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Wm.  B.  Scaife  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  system  covers  a  ground  area  80  ft.  wide  by  260  ft. 
long.  The  capacity  of  the  apparatus  is  300,000  gallons 
of  water  per  hour,  or  sufficient  for  boiler  feed  for  75,000 
boiler  horsepower,  on  the  basis  of  4  gallons  per  horse- 
power per  hour.  The  system  is  so  arranged  that  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  capacity  can  be  made,  if  required.  It 
consists  of  8  reaction  and  settling  tank  units,  built  of 
steel;  8  filter  units,  built  of  concrete,  and  6  reagent  mix- 
ing tanks,  built  of  steel.  The  reaction  and  settling  tank 
units  are  equipped  with  mechanically  operated  stirring 
devices,  driven  by  independent  motor  units  for  each  tank. 
Each  tank  is  equipped  with  electrically-operated  high- 
water  bell  alarms,  and  with  a  recording  gage  which  reg- 
isters the  operating  cycle  of  the  tank.  Each  tank  is 
also  equipped  with  two  pipe  connections,  through  one 
of  which  the  raw  water  is  introduced,  and  out  of  which 
the  precipitated  sludge  is  drawn  from  the  tank.  The 
other  pipe  connection  delivers  the  chemically-treated 
and  settled  water  which  is  drawn  from  the  tank  by 
means  of  a  hinged  floating  outlet  pipe;  so  that  in 
emptying  the  tank  the  water  from  the  top  is  first 
drawn  off,  the  floating  pipe  falling  with  the  water  level 
as  the  tank  is  emptied.  These  pipe  connections  to  the 
tanks  are  equipped  with  hydraulically-operated  gate 
valves,  which  are  operated  from  an  independent  water 
pressure  system  with  automatic  control.  The  Petro- 
leum Iron  Works  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  is  furnishing  the 
tankage  for  this  plant,  which  consists  of  eight  37-ft. 
diameter  by  35-ft.  high  tanks.  A  concrete  and  steel 
house  will  contain  the  filter  units  and  pumping  equip- 
ment for  supplying  water  to  the  system,  and  for  dis- 
tribution of  the  softened  and  purified  water,  and  a 
large  concrete  basin  under  the  filters  will  receive  the 
softened  and  purified  water,  from  which  it  will  flow  to 
the  service  pumps.  In  the  pump  and  filter  house,  all 
of  the  alarm  bells,  switches,  recording  gages  and 
operating  dials  for  hydraulic  valves  will  be  located. 
These  will  be  placed  on  a  white  marble  operating 
board,  and  from  this  operating  board  all  of  the  me- 
chanical operations  will  be  carried  out.  The  filter  and 
pump  house  is  a  two-story  structure,  the  second  floor 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  storage  of  chemical  re- 
agents. All  handling  and  weighing  of  reagents  is  to 
be  done  on  this  floor.  The  reagent  mixing  tanks  will 
occupy  a  separate  room,  and  each  tank  will  have  a 
hopper,  and  from  the  chemical  storage  room  the  re- 
agents will  be  delivered  through  hopper  and  spout  to 
each  mixing  tank.  The  introduction  of  reagents  from 
the  mixing  tanks  into  the  reaction  and  .settling  tanks 
will  be  accomplished  by  means  of  3  motor-driven 
centrifugal  pumps  with  suction  and  discharge  connec- 
tions cross-connected,  so  that  reagent  mixtures  from 
any  tank  or  any  pump  can  be  delivered  into  any  of 
the  reaction  and  settling  tanks.  The  filter  units  are 
of  the  gravity  type,  equipped  with  manifold  special 
brass  strainer,  and  brass  pipe  air  wash  system,  which 
includes  a  pressure  air  blower  direct-connected  to  an 
electric  motor.  All  of  the  electrical  equipment  is  di- 
rect-drive, and  the  installation  representH  in  all  details 
the  best  modern  practice.  The  water  supply  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Mahoning  River. 

Other  installations  of  the  we-fu-go  inU^miittent 
water  softening  and  purifying  systems  being  made  by 
the  Wm.  B.  Scaife  &  Sons  Co,  include  the  following: 

Phllllpx  Hh«!«rt  A.  Tin  Plate  Co..  Welrton,  W.  Va.  Capaclty 
— 40,000  KJ'I-  P*'""  hour. 

MlchlKHti  Alkali  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich.  Capacity — 60,000 
eal.  per  hour. 

Whe<?llng  Steel  tc  Iron  Co..  Bcnwood,  W.  Va.  Capacity — 
36.000  gal.  per  hour.  ,  _ 

Wheeling  Steel  A  Iron  Co..  Yorkvlll*-,  Ohio.  Capacity — 
24,000  K«l-  PT  hour. 

Kmplr«!  UlKtrirt  Klectrlc  Co.,  Rlverton,  Kan.  CHpaclty 
—CO, 000  kaI.  [Msr  hour. 

dtah  Vov/fT  A  LlKht  Co.,  Halt  I^ake  City,  Utah.  Capacity 
—51.000  Ral.  p*tr  hour, 

AmprUan  Hh««t  &  Tin  I'IhIp  Co.,  Karrell,  Pa.  Capacity 
— 28.000  gal.  p«'r  hour. 


United  Furnace  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  Capacity— 60.000  gral. 
per  hour 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Soho  Works,  Pittsburgh.  Ca- 
pacity— 80,000  gal.  per  hour.  , 

Duquesne  Light  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Capacitj — .30.000  gal. 
per  hour. 

These  installations  of  intermittent  water  softening 
and  purifying  apparatus  of  large  capacities  resulted 
from  the  great  demand  for  power  and  the  necessity 
laid  upon  power  producers  of  obtaining  from  their 
boiler  equipment  the  highest  possible  efficiency. 


Report  on  British  Iron  Ores 

At  the  instance  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  a  report  on  the  resources  and 
production  of  the  iron  ores  and  other  principal  metal- 
liferous ores  used  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  prepared  by  G.  C.  Lloyd, 
secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  The  report 
collects  from  many  scattered  sources  and  presents  in  a 
summarized  form  the  main  facts  concerning  the  known 
resources  of  iron  and  other  ores  required  in  iron  and 
steel  manufacture,  indicating  their  composition  and 
character,  and  giving  as  many  analyses  as  possible  of 
the  minerals  in  every  locality,  with  information  as  to 
their  geographical  position  and  accessibility.  The  first 
part  describes  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  British  dominions  oversea,  and  the  second  part 
contains  similar  information  as  regards  other  countries 
of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  North  and  South  America. 
The  third  part  deals  with  the  occurrence  and  composi- 
tion of  ores  other  than  iron  used  in  the  iron  industry, 
such  as  chromium,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  molybde- 
num, titanium,  tungsten,  vanadium  and  zirconium,  with 
references  to  the  composition  of  the  ferroalloys  made 
from  some  of  these  metals. 


Awarded  Contract  and  Will  Build  Yard 
The  Kelly-Atkinson  Construction  Co.,  189  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  erector  of  iron  and  steel  struc- 
tures, including  bridges,  has  been  awarded  a  Govern- 
ment contract  for  20  cargo  steamers  to  cost  about 
$9,000,000.  The  company  will  build  a  shipyard  at  some 
point  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  assemble  the  parts, 
which  will  be  fabricated  at  various  plants.  The  com- 
pany is  not  yet  prepared  to  state  its  plans  in  detail. 


The  Falls  Rivet  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the 
plant  and  business  of  the  Kent  Machine  Co.,  Kent, 
and  has  reorganized  the  latter  with  the  following 
officers:  M.  G.  Garrison,  president;  W.  S.  Kent, 
vice-president;  Roy  H,  Smith,  treasurer;  Myles  E. 
rawing,  secretary.  The  business  of  the  Kent  Machine 
Co.  will  be  operated  separately  from  the  Falls  Rivet  Co. 
Extensions  and  improvements  are  being  made  in  the 
foundry  and  machine  shop  of  the  Kent  company. 


The  Traylor  Engineering  &  Mfg,  Co.,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  has  everything  in  readiness  for  the  building  of 
marine  engines  and  boilers  to  furnish  the  power  to  the 
10  wooden  ships  being  built  by  the  Traylor  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  at  Cornwells.  The  keel  of  the  first  boat  will  be 
laid  within  a  month  and  it  is  to  be  launched  not  later 
than  Feb.  1.  The  engines  will  be  1400  hp.  and  will 
give  the  vessels  a  speed  of  12  knots  and  upward  an 
hour. 

The  (Columbian  Hardware  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  dis- 
tributing a  very  handsomely  printed  page  entitled, 
"American  Fundamentals,"  containing  extracts  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  President  Washing- 
Ion's  Farewell  Address,  President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  and  President  Wilson's  War  Message. 


Henry  K.  Lackland  and  James  K.  Payne,  composing 
the  firm  of  the  Lackland-Payhe  Refractories  Co.,  have 
opened  an  office  at  1(503  Boatmen's  Bank  Building, 
Broadway  and  Oliver  Street,  St.  Louis. 


The  Belfont  Iron  Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  is  installing 
a  new  Curtis  turbo-blower,  which  is  the  first  installa- 
tion of  itfl  kind  at  any  of  the  furnaces  in  the  Hanging 
Rock  district. 
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A  New  Form  of  Optical  Pyrometer 

The  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  de- 
veloped an  optical  pyrometer  for  works  use  in  which 
the  luminous  radiation  from  a  heated  body  is  balanced 
against  that  from  a  standardized  light  source.  The  in- 
strument is  designed  for  measuring  temperatures  from 
approximately  1100  deg.  Fahr.  to  the  highest  known, 
a  screen  being  employed  to  reduce  the  light  from 
bodies  having  temperatures  in  excess  of  2500  deg. 
The  instrument  is  portable,  weighing  but  a  few  ounces 
and  can  be  sighted,  it  is  emphasized,  as  easily  as  an 
opera  glass.  The  case  containing  the  storage  battery, 
rheostat  and  milliammeter,  employed  in  connection  with 
the  pyrometer,  weighs  approximately  10  lb.,  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  slung  around  the  neck  of  the  operator. 

In  use,  the  pyrometer  is  sighted  at  the  body,  the 
temperature  of  which  it  is  desired  to  measure,  and  light 
rays  from  the  body  pass  through  a  lens  in  the  py- 
rometer tube  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point 
where  a  tungsten  lamp  filament  is  located.  This  fila- 
ment, which  is  made  incandescent  by  current  from  a 
storage  battery,  contained  in  a  case  slung  about  the 
observer's  neck,  appears  to  lie  upon  the  image  of  the 
hot  body  just  as  the  cross  hairs  in  a  surveyor's  tele- 
scope appear  upon  the  distant  object  looked  at.  The 
current  through  the  lamp  is  adjusted  by  a  rheostat  in 
the  battery  case  until  the  filament  blends  with  the 
background  formed  by  the  hot  object.  At  this  time  the 
observer  notes  the  reading  of  the  milliammeter,  which 
can  be  provided  with  a  special  scale  to  read  in  de- 
grees of  temperature  or  the  temperature  corresponding 
to  the  current  may  be  read  from  a  calibration  curve  sup- 
plied with  the  instrument. 

As  the  light  emitted  by  both  the  hot  body  and  the 
filament  would  become  dazzling  at  high  temperatures, 
thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  comparison,  a  red 
glass  is  placed  in  the  eye  piece  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  light.  This  arrangement,  it  is 
pointed  out,  possesses  the  further  advantage  that  light 
of  only  one  color  reaches  the  eye  and  the  process  be- 
comes one  of  matching  brightness  of  light  rather  than 
color.  The  brightness  of  the  image  of  the  hot  body, 
it  is  pointed  out,  is  nearly  constant  irrespecti'^  e  of  the 
distance  from  the  body,  although  the  size  of  the  image 
of  course  varies. 

In  observing  bodies  having  temperatures  ranging 
from  2500  to  10,000  deg.,  the  light  even  through  the 
red  glass  of  the  eye  piece  would  be  too  great  for  direct 
observation,  and  a  screen  placed  between  the  lens  and 
the  image  is  provided  to  reduce  the  light  from  the  hot 
body,  but  not  that  from  the  filament.     This  screen  can 


Le  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  field  of  vision  by  a  milled 
disk  projecting  through  an  opening  in  the  tube  of  the 
instrument. 


A  Flush  Column  Type  Shaping  Machine 

The  Columbia  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
has  lately  designed  a  shaping  machine  that  is  manu- 
factured in  16-in.,  20-in.  and  24-in.  sizes.     The  machine 


The   Absence   of   Column  Overhang   at   the   Front  of   the   Ma- 
chine   Enables    the    Head    to    Be    Set    at    an    Angle    and    Still 
Obtain  the  Full  Length  of  Stroke 

is  liberally  proportioned,  and  the  manufacturer  claims 
that  it  differs  somewhat  from  ordinary  construction  in 
that  the  column  is  flush  in  front  without  any  overhang 
to  interfere  with  setting  the  head  at  an  angle.  This 
does  away  with  the  usual  projection  at  the  top  of  the 
column,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  set  the  head  at  an 
angle  and  still  obtain  the  full  rated  stroke  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  flush  column  permits  the  head  to  be  set 
at  any  desired  angle  and  still  obtain  the  maximum 
stroke. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  notice  is  the  V-shaped 
guides  on  which  the  rail  travels.  This  is  especially 
advantageous  in  connection  v;ith  the  power  vertical 
feed  that  is  provided  and  is  also  convenient  in  that  the 
rail  is  clamped  and  may  be  readily  locked  or  unlocked 
from  the  front  or  operating  side  of  the  machine. 

Efficient  table  support  is  provided,  which  is  clamped 
both  to  the  base  and  the  table  and  arranged  so  that  the 
bearing  surfaces  are  protected  from  chips.  It  also 
holds  the  table  firmly  at  all  times,  and  prevents  deflec- 
tion in  any  direction.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the 
table  is  large  and  the  working  surface  measures  fully 
20  in.  in  length.  It  is  also  made  heavy,  with  consider- 
able metal  around  the  T-slots,  so  that  when  cuts  are 
taken  over  it  for  truing  up  there  is  no  danger  of  weak- 
ening the  slots. 

The  feed  mechanism  consists  of  an  adaptation  of 
the  well-known  ratchet  feed  and  is  arranged  so  that 
the  changes  can  be  easily  and  quickly  made.  It  is  rig- 
idly supported  and  the  housing  is  made  so  as  to  cover 
the  gears  fully  and  protect  them.  Provision  is  also 
made  so  that  the  direction  of  the  feed  may  be  controlled 
as  required,  the  location  of  the  controlling  lever  also 
indicating  the  direction  of  the  feed. 

For  lubrication  the  various  shafts  have  ring  oiling 
bearings,  the  feed  gears  run  in  oil,  and  the  countershaft 
pulleys  and  bearings  are  self-oiling. 

The  20-in.  machine,  which  i.-^  the  one  illustrated,  has 
a  total  weight  of  4500  lb.  when  boxed. 


Varying  the   Brightness   of  an   Incandescent  Lamp   Filament 
Serves  to  Measure  Temperature  with  a  New  Optical  Pyrometer 


The  Davis-Bournonville  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  ap- 
paratus, will  on  Aug.  1  open  a  school  at  its  plant  for 
the  instruction  of  purchasers  of  its  equipment  in  oxy- 
acetylene  practice. 


Secretary  McAdoo  Gives  Congress  a  Shock 

Asks  for  Appropriation  of  Five  Billion  Dol- 
lars in  Addition  to  Previous  Large  Amounts 
— Tremendous  Task  Confronts  Legislators 


Washington,  July  31. — Congress  is  now  facing  the 
most  colossal  financial  task  ever  undertaken  by  any 
legislative  body  in  the  world,  the  completion  of  a  pro- 
gram that  includes  the  appropriation  of  not  less  than 
$17,0b0,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  next 
and  the  framing  of  revenue  laws  and  bond  authoriza- 
tion measures  to  provide  this  huge  sum.  These  figures 
are  not  hastily  compiled  estimates,  but  the  actual  totals 
brought  together  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations as  a  guide  to  the  Congressional  leaders  in 
laying  out  the  work  to  be  accomplished  during  the 
remainder  of  the  special  session. 

The  total  lack  of  preparedness  for  war  is  largely 
responsible  for  these  enormous  disbursements  during 
the  first  year  that  the  United  States  has  become  in- 
volved in  the  conflict,  and  it  is  significant  of  our  help- 
less position  that  before  we  are  able  to  strike  an  ef- 
fective blow  in  the  great  war,  we  must  spend  more 
money  than  any  of  the  European  nations  actively  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  since  August,  1914,  has 
expended  in  any  one  year.  England,  which  is  paying 
25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  war  by  taxation,  has 
issued  in  bonds  only  $15,515,000,000  during  the  two 
years  and  nine  months  ending  April  30,  1917.  During 
the  same  period  France  has  put  out  $10,532,000,000 
in  bonds,  Russia  $11,896,000,000,  Italy  $2,520,000,000, 
Germany  $13,276,000,000,  Austria  $3,653,000,000  and 
Hungary  $1,730,000,000.  It  is  apparent  therefore,  that 
our  expenditures  for  the  first  year  of  our  entrance  into 
the  war  will  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  the  bond 
issues  of  Great  Britain  for  the  first  three  years  of  the 
conflict. 

What  the  Request  Shows 

It  is  no  exaggeration  in  terms  to  say  that  Congress 
has  received  a  severe  shock  as  the  result  of  the  pres- 
entation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  during  the 
past  week,  of  estimates  for  appropriations  not  hereto- 
fore contemplated  amounting  to  $5,000,000,000,  accom- 
panied by  the  urgent  suggestion  that  at  least  two 
billion  of  this  sum  be  provided  by  new  taxing  projects 
and  the  remainder  by  additional  bond  issues.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  sum  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  needed  to  cover  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  some  of  the 
leading  items  suggesting  that  little  or  no  progress  has 
heretofore  been  made  looking  to  the  national  defense 
and  that  the  great  task  of  equipping  our  forces  for 
the  war  and  of  putting  the  nation  in  shape  for  de- 
fensive operations  has  been  just  undertaken. 

The  largest  and  most  disquieting  item  in  the  esti- 
mates submitted  calls  for  $2,468,613,000  for  armament 
of  fortifications.  This  demand  comes  upon  Congress 
like  lightning  from  a  clear  sky.  The  amount  is  more 
than  has  been  spent  upon  coast  and  harbor  fortifica- 
tions in  the  past  20  years,  and  the  fact  is  being  em- 
phasized here  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army, 
in  his  annual  report  submitted  to  Congress  last  De- 
cember, stated  that  our  sea  coast  fortifications  wore 
satisfactory  so  far  as  attack  from  the  sea  was  con- 
cerned and  only  needed  protection  against  aerial  at- 
tacks or  assaults  from  the  rear.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  has  contemplated  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  fortifications  with  17-inch  guns  at  n  few 
points  along  the  roast,  but  it  has  been  the  freely  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  ordnance  experts  that  no  advance 
in  marine  gunnery  has  been  made  that  would  render 
our  coast  defenses  vulnerable.  The  expenditure  of  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  these  defenses,  however, 
can  mean  but  little  less  than  their  complete  rebuild- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  members  of 
the  military  committees  of  the  two  houses,  and  not 
only  will  the  development  of  the  plans  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau   he  awaited  with   interest  but  the  details  will 


be   examined  into  with  much  particularity  before  the 
appropriations  are  authorized. 

Armored   Trucks 

Another  significant  item  in  the  secretary's  esti- 
mates is  the  sum  of  $170,277,000  for  so-called  "auto 
machine  rifles,"  this  item  being  closely  followed  by 
an  estimate  for  $21,750,000  for  armored  motor  cars. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  machine  guns  re- 
ferred to  will  be  utilized  for  various  purposes  and  will 
be  of  various  types,  ranging  from  the  light  machine 
gun  carried  by  infantry  into  the  trenches  up  through 
the  heavier  models  used  on  land  for  the  arming  of 
airplanes  and  up  to  the  high-power  rifles  employed  for 
the  equipment  of  armored  motor  cars.  Other  important 
items  embraced  in  these  estimates  include  the  following: 
Ordnance  service,  $1,825,000;  ordnance  stores,  ammu- 
nition, $39,520,000;  small  arms  target  practice,  $2,000,- 
000;  ordnance  stores  and  supplies,  $70,000,000;  sub- 
marine mines,  $700,000;  proving  grounds,  $3,000,000; 
Benicia  arsenal,  Benicia,  Cal.,  $91,500;  Frankford 
arsenal,  Philadelphia,  $2,630,000;  Picatinny  arsenal, 
Dover,  N.  J.,  $40,000;  Rock  Island  arsenal.  Rock  Island, 
111.,  $1,645,200;  San  Antonio  arsenal,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $185,000;  Springfield  arsenal,  Springfield,  Mass., 
$445,000;  storage  facilities  at  armories  and  arsenals, 
$500,000;  terminal  facilities,  $25,000,000;  Watertown 
arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  $741,500;  testing  machines, 
$10,000;  Watervliet  arsenal.  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  $789,500; 
Ordnance  depot,  Panama  Canal,  $59,700. 

The  appropriations  to  be  made  available  for  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  will  be  less  restricted  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  Government  by  requirements 
as  to  the  exact  method  of  their  disbursement.  All  idea 
of  tying  the  hands  of  the  Government  officials  to  pre- 
vent the  equipment  of  private  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  war  material  has  been  abandoned  and  the 
War  Department  will  be  free  to  place  orders  where 
it  can  and  to  provide  as  forehandedly  as  possible  for 
future  requirements  that  may  run  several  years.  Con- 
gress now  realizes  when  it  is  too  late  than  a  large 
part  of  the  enormous  appropriations  now  being  made 
could  have  been  saved  and  the  war  probably  materially 
shortened  had  the  advice  of  ordnance  experts  been 
taken  several  years  ago  and  private  establishments 
equipped  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  pro- 
viding small  arms,  artillery,  coast  defense  and  naval 
rifles  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  items  which 
must  now  be  supplied  on  the  shortest  possible  notice 
and  in  quantities  heretofore  undreamed  of.  The  sug- 
gestion has  frequently  been  heard  here  of  late  that  if, 
during  the  lean  industrial  years  prior  to  1914  when 
the  war  cloud  was  gathering  on  the  horizon,  a  few 
million  dollars  had  been  invested  in  equipment  and  a 
few  hundred  million  or  so  in  reserve  stocks  of  war 
material,  the  Government  and  the  taxpayers  would 
have  been  saved  billions  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
American  Army  and  Navy  tremendously  increased. 

Senators  Are  Disconcerted 

No  one  in  Congress  has  been  more  disconcerted  by 
the   presentation   of  Secretary   McAdoo's  supplemental 
estimates    than   the    members    of   the    Senate    Finance 
Committee.  Chairman  Simmons  and  his  colleagues  had 
just  ordered  the  war  revenue  bill  to  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  for  a  second  time  and  a  revised  print  had  been 
received    from    the    Government   Printing    Office    when  ' 
the  secretary  laid  his  fi^\;es  before  the  committee  and  | 
asked  that  the  revenufe  pr«2fucing  capacity  of  the  pend-  ! 
ing  measure  be  increased  by  two  billion  dollars.     The 
pending  measure  was  designed  to  raise  $1,650,000,000, 
or  about  $300,000,000  less   than  the   House  bill.     The 
committee  at  once  decided  not  to  add  the  desired  two 
billion  dollars  nor  to  make  any  addition  approximating 
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that  amount,  but  it  was  determined  to  give  the  bill  a 
careful  upward  revision  with  a  view  to  adding  several 
hundred  million  dollars.  Increases  in  income  and  ex- 
cess profits  taxes  were  naturally  suggested  and  will 
probably  be  features  of  the  measure  as  finally  reported. 

The  second  revision  of  the  war  revenue  bill  will 
probably  delay  its  consideration  another  week  or  more 
and  will  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  measure  by  the  Senate  before  the 
end  of  August  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Finance 
Committee  leaders  talk  of  using  whip  and  spur  and 
with  a  show  of  confidence  predict  that  the  bill  will 
be  disposed  of  in  the  Senate  in  a  fortnight.  The  new 
conditions  that  have  arisen  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions and  revenue  requirements  foreshadow  a  long 
wrangle  in  the  Conference  Committee  and  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  House  conferees  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  retention  of  such  House  rates  as 
have  been  cut  by  the  Finance  Committee.  No  one  ex- 
pects to  see  the  bill  disposed  of  by  the  Conference 
Committee  within  a  week  or  10  days,  and  considerable 
more  time  may  be  consumed.  September  15  is  con- 
servatively regarded  as  about  the  date  when  the  new 
tax  law  will  go  into  force.  The  delay  will  cost  the 
Government  many  millions  of  dollars,  owing  to  an- 
ticipatory withdrawals  from  warehouse  of  distilled 
spirits,  tobacco  and  other  goods  subject  to  internal 
revenue  tax  and  to  a  general  advance  speeding  up  of 
operations  that  will  be  subject  to  impost  when  the  new 
statute  becomes  effective. 

The  Treasury  balance,  which  approximated  a  billion 
dollars  on  July  1,  has  melted  away  to  half  that  sum 
and  the  Treasury  Department  is  now  preparing  to  issue 
short-time  certificates  to  tide  the  Government  over 
until  another  bond  issue  can  be  floated.  The  date  and 
amount  of  this  issue  cannot  now  be  stated,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  next  flotation  will  take  place  in  Oc- 
tober or  November,  and  that  two  or  three  billion  dol- 
lars will  then  be  issued. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  preparing  to  make  a 
loan  in  this  country  of  about  $100,000,000  to  pay  for 
raw  material  purchased  here  for  official  account.  Much 
of  this  is  for  the  cruder  forms  of  iron  and  steel  utilized 
in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  war  material.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  been  consulted  by 
the  Canadian  authorities  with  respect  to  this  loan, 
states  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  balance  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been 
running  strongly  in  favor  of  the  United  States  he 
realizes  that  it  is  desirable  for  Canada  to  establish 
credits  in  our  market  to  meet  these  adverse  balances 
and,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  to  the  proposed  offer.  He  adds 
that  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Government  must 
keep  control  of  the  financial  situation  here  by  determ- 
ining each  foreign  offering  on  its  own  merits  and  with 
reference  to  the  financial  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
time,  this  acquiescence  cannot  be  taken  as  covering 
future  operations.  W.  L.  c. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa., 
has  completed  the  order  received  from  Great  Britain 
for  150  Mack  'Bulldog"  trucks.  Each  will  have  a 
capacity  of  five  tons  and  is  meant  for  service  at  the 
French  front.  All  the  trucks  went  to  New  York  on 
their  own  wheels  for  shipment  across  the  ocean.  Dur- 
ing June  the  plant  turned  out  140  trucks,  but  in  the 
future  will  not  try  to  exceed  the  usual  rate  of  125  a  day. 
The  Allentown  trucks  are  said  to  have  proven  very 
valuable  in  the  moving  of  heavy  artillery. 


The  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  is  waging  a 
campaign  to  raise  $75,000  for  a  new  clubhouse.  The 
plan  of  the  board  of  directors  is  to  purchase  property 
at  1315  Spruce  Street,  adjoining  the  present  club- 
house, and  connect  the  properties  to  make  a  commodious 
building  adequate  for  the  present  membership,  which 
numbers  more  than  2000. 


Scrap  Nickel  Anodes  Reclaimed  by 
Welding 

THE  practice  of  utilizing  every  pound  of  nickel  anodes 
for  service  by  welding  the  scraps  together  is  saving 
considerable  money  in  many  plating  departments  and 
establishments. 

Until  recent 
years  many  firms 
sold  their  worn 
anodes  as  scrap 
for  want  of  a 
thoroughly  satis- 
factory method  of 
utilizing  them — a 
source  of  consid- 
erable loss  to 
platers,  for  their 
junk  value  is  less 
than  one  -  half 
their  original 
cost.  By  welding 
the  scraps  to- 
gether  every 
pound  of  the  cost- 
ly metal  is  utilized 
for  plating  pur- 
poses at  a  trifling 
welding  cost.  The 
practice  of  weld- 
ing such  anodes  is 
usually  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  worn  an- 
odes, as  they  are 

withdrawn  from  the  tanks,  are  turned  over  to  some 
workman  who  does  the  welding.  A  scrap  of  suitable 
size  and  shape  is  selected  as  a  hanger  and  other  scraps 
are  tacked  to  it  by  welding  until  the  desired  size  and 
weight  are  secured.  The  tacking  consists  of  melting 
the  scraps,  at  the  point  of  welding,  by  the  heat  of  the 
oxy-acetylene  flame,  allowing  them  to  fuse  into  one 
piece.  The  tacking  of  a  joint  requires  but  a  moment  as 
the  temperature  of  the  oxyacetylene  flame,  which  is 
approximately  6300  deg.  Fahr.,  causes  the  metal  to  fuse 
quickly.  No  flux  is  used.  Where  necessary  another 
piece  of  scrap  nickel  is  used  as  a  filling  rod. 

The  same  flame  is  also  used  to  remove  the  brass 
hooks  from  the  scraps,  the  solder  melting  rapidly, 
leaving  the  pure  anode  to  be  welded. 

Sevei-al  other  methods  of  utilizing  scrap  anodes  have 
been  tried  in  the  past,  but  with  uncertain  results.  The 
method  of  fastening  them  together  by  means  of  rivets 
and  similar  methods  are  seldom  thoroughly  dependable 
because  of  uncertain  conductivity.  It  is  impracticable 
for  anyone  but  the  manufacturer  to  re-melt  and  re-pour 
anodes  because  in  so  doing  the  composition  is  changed. 
A  decided  advantage  in  welding  the  scraps  together  is 
that  the  original  composition  is  not  changed  and  the 
fused  joints  insure  conductivity  equal  to  that  of  new 
anodes. 

Another  advantage  is  the  fact  that  no  skill  or 
experience  in  the  art  of  welding  is  required  to  weld  up 
scrap  nickel  anodes — any  workman  of  average  intelli- 
gence can  do  the  work  without  previous  knowledge  of 
the  process.  The  welding  apparatus  required  is  inex- 
pensive. The  illustration  shows  the  welding  of  scrap 
anodes  by  the  Prest-0-Lite  Process  of  oxyacetylene 
welding.     Welded  anodes  are  seen  in  the  foreground. 


The  Baily  &  Allen  Co.,  122  South  Michigan  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  structural  steel  and  machinery  formerly 
conducted  by  R.  W.  Baily.  The  incoming  member  of 
the  firm  is  M.  E.  Allen,  formerly  secretary  and  con- 
tracting engineer  with  the  Central  States  Bridge  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.     The  change  went  into  effect  Aug.  1. 


The  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  operating  Mattie 
furnace,  also  puddling  and  skelp  mills  at  Girard,  Ohio, 
has  organized  a  safety  department  and  placed  H.  H. 
Henry  in  charge. 


The  Marietta  Casting  Co.,  Marietta,  Pa.,  has  an- 
nounced a  voluntary  advance  of  5  per  cent  in  the 
wages  of   its   molders. 


Use  of  Producer  Gas  Without  Regenerators 

Temperature  of  2100  Deg.  Fahr.  Obtained 
by  Surface  Combustion  in  Continuous 
Heating   Furnaces   at   Buffalo    Bolt   Co. 

BY   JOHN    H.   BARTLETT,   JR.* 


PRODUCER  gas  has  recently  been  successfully  ap- 
plied without  regeneration  to  a  continuous  forg- 
ing operation  in  the  plant  of  the  Buffalo  Bolt  Co. 
at  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  a  few  miles  from  Buffalo. 
An  installation  of  Smith  bituminous  up-draft  producers 
was  made  at  this  plant  about  a  year  ago,  to  furnish 
fuel  for  rolling  mill  and  forge  shop  furnaces,  but  until 
the  recent  equipment  of  a  coil  furnace  with  surface 
combustion  burners,  its  use  has  been  restricted  to  the 
rolling  mill. 

Bolts  of  standard  sizes  up  to  V2  in.  that  are  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  are  forged  by  a  group  of 
five  continuous  header  units  of  the  Buffalo  Bolt  Co.'s 
own  design.  Each  unit  consists  of  a  bolt  header  ma- 
chine, which  heads  and  cuts  off  a  bolt  at  each  revolu- 
tion, and  a  coil  furnace  from  which  stock  is  fed  con- 
tinuously to  the  machine.  This  method  of  making  bolts 
was  invented  and  developed  by  W.  B.  Peirce,  general 
superintendent  Buffalo  Bolt  Co.,  with  a  view  to  rapid 
and  economic  production,  and  each  unit  is  capable  of 
forging  about  85,000  bolts  per  9-hr.  day. 

The  iron  is  fed  to  the  furnace  in  the  form  of  wire 
coils  of  about  30  in.  diameter  by  a  revolving  drum 
device,  which  forms  the  back  of  the  furnace  and  is 
driven  by  an  electric  motor.  Inside  the  furnace  the 
coils  hang  over  a  water-cooled  arm  and  one  by  one 
are  pulled  off,  straightening  as  they  are  drawn  out 
through  a  small  opening  in  the  front  of  the  furnace 
by  the  machine  feed.  The  process  is  made  continuous 
by  electrically  welding  together  the  ends  of  the  coils 
before  they  are  fed  into  the  furnace.  By  this  means 
a  considerable  amount  of  wire  is  always  in  the  fur- 
nace, allowing  ample  time  for  the  metal  to  come  to  a 
uniform  heat.  The  furnace  is  approximately  5  ft. 
long  by  5  ft.  high  by  4  ft.  wide,  inside  dimensions,  and, 
with  the  largest  size  stock  the  metal  is  forged  at  a 
temperature  of  1800  to  1900  deg.  Fahr. 

Previous  attempts  to  fire  these  furnaces  with  pro- 
ducer gas  proved  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a  satis- 
factory temperature,  although  checker  brick  regen- 
erators were  installed.  Oil  fuel  has  heretofore  been 
used  which,  however,  is  more  expensive  than  the  gas 

•The  author  is  engineer.  Surface  Combustion  Co.,  Lone 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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and   at  high   temperatures   produces   an   objectionable 
scaling  of  the  iron. 

One  of  these  furnaces  has  now  been  equipped  with 
four  gas  burners  of  special  design  by  the  Surface 
Combustion  Co.  of  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Each  of 
these  burners  is  provided  with  a  proportioning  inspir- 
ator which  utilizes  the  pressure  of  8  oz.  at  which  the 
gas  is  supplied  from  the  main  to  entrain  the  necessary 
air  for  combustion.  This  mixture  of  air  and  gas,  pass- 
ing through  the  air-cooled  burner  castings,  is  baffled 
and  burned  in  a  refractory  bed  of  broken  carborundum, 
which  insures  proper  combustion  and  radiates  heat 
to  the  walls  and  arch  of  the  furnace.  A  cross-sectional 
sketch  of  the  furnace  construction  and  details  of  the 
inspirators  and  burners  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
Gas  is  supplied  by  control  cocks  to  nozzles  in  the  in- 


Adjoinlng  the  Bolt  Hmullnf  Machine  la  the  Heating  Purnin  • 

The    Venturl    tutieii    with    uir    InletM    throuKh    which    the    kuh 

Dasaea  before  reaching  ihr  hurnerit  Innurn  proper  proportlon- 

Ing  of  air  and  gun 


I'roducer  Qeb  Properly  Mixed  with  Air  Is  Directed  Against 
Incandescent  Carborundum   Insuring  Complete  Combustion 

Hpirator  bodies.  Air  admitted  through  the  inlets  at 
the  Venturi  tubes  is  entrained  by  the  gas  through  the 
Venturi  throats,  in  which  the  air  and  gas  are  thor- 
oujfhly  mixed  before  passing  to  the  burners.  Flanges 
ure  provided  for  air-cooling  the  burners. 

The  gas  consumption  and  furnace  temperature  are 
controlled  by  control  cocks,  the  air  entrained  being  at 
all  times  proportional  to  the  amount  of  gas  supplied. 
'Ihe  shutters  or  dampers,  shown  on  the  air  intakes, 
are  jjrovided  to  accommodate  variations  in  the  gas 
qiiality  and,  when  lean  gas  requiring  less  air  for  com- 
l)iJHtion  is  supplied,  they  are  partly  closed.  The  water 
gages,  showing  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is 
throUled,  afford  an  index  of  the  consumption  of  each 
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burner.  When  it  has  been  determined,  through  opera- 
tion, that  a  certain  pressure  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  heat  when  working  on  a  certain  size  of  wire,  this 
burner  capacity  can  always  be  quickly  duplicated  from 
the  pressure  gage  reading  without  guessing  at  the 
proper  setting  for  the  control  cocks. 

To  keep  scale  on  the  metal  at  a  minimum,  the  bur- 
ners are  arranged  to  operate  with  a  slight  excess  of 
gas  and,  when  running  the  furnace  at  high  tempera- 
ture with  this  rich  mixture,  the  oxidation  has  been 
found  to  be  considerably  less  than  the  best  results 
obtained  with  the  oil  furnaces.  The  metal  also  appears 
to  be  somewhat  softer,  probably  due  to  a  more  thor- 
ough heating  through,  and  is  easier  to  work. 

No   exact   comparison   of   operating   costs   with   oil 

and  gas  can  be  made,  as  accurate  data  on  the  amount 

of  oil  consumed  and  the  cost  of  the  gas  are  lacking, 

but  a  rough  estimate  was  made  as  follows: 

Average  oil  consumption,  20  gal.  per  hr.,  at  5c.  = $1.00 

Average  gas  consumption,  20,000  cu.  ft.  per  hr.,  at  3c.  =    0.60 


I^arge  Revolving  Drums  at  the  Hear  of  the  Heating  Furnaces 
Feed  in  the  Wire  from  Which  Bolts  Are  Forged 

The  calorific  power  of  the  gas  fluctuates  somewhat, 
but  averages  about  150  B.t.u.  per  cubic  foot. 

The  machines  are  operated  9  hr.  per  day,  and  the 
furnaces  are  started  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
work  is  commenced.  Sufficient  burner  capacity  is  pro- 
vided to  bring  them  up  to  2100  deg.  Fahr.  in  this  time. 

It  is  believed  that  a  substantial  economy  can  be 
effected  over  the  present  operation  by  recuperation 
and  plans  are  under  consideration  for  preheating  both 
the  air  and  gas  in  steel  chambers  placed  above  the 
present  flue  outlets  in  the  casing  formerly  used  for 
the  checker  work  regenerators. 

Duplicate  equipment  for  two  more  coil  furnaces 
has  been  ordered  and  other  producer  gas  burners  are 
at  present  being  made  by  the  Surface  Combustion  Co. 
to  equip  a  large  vertical  annealing  furnace  for  the 
Buffalo  Bolt  Co.  This  will  have  eight  burners  located 
to  give  a  uniform  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  furnace, 
each  two  burners  having  an  inspirator  similar  to  those 
used  on  the  coil  furnaces.  Where  it  is  desirable  to 
use  smaller  burners  a  single  inspirator  may  be  used 
to  supply  a  number  of  these  through  manifold  piping. 
As  a  device  for  correctly  proportioning  and  mixing  air 
and  gas  the  inspirator  is  simple  and  reliable,  and  has 
no  moving  parts  that  can  be  damaged  by  back  fires 
or  choked  by  tar  and  mixture  carried  in  the  gas. 

Producer  gas  burners  are  also  being  designed  for 
use  in  a  tong-header  furnace,  to  replace  one  of  the 
present  coal-fired   forges.     This    operation   consists   in 


Inside    the    Furnace    the    Entering    Wire    Is    Drawn    from    a. 
Water-cooled  Arm  on  Which   It  Hangs  in  Coils 

heating  the  ends  of  small  rods  for  heading  in  a  hand- 
fed  machine,  and  is  used  for  bolts  of  sizes  other  than 
those  handled  profitably  in  the  coil  machines.  In  this 
forge  the  ends  of  the  bars  will  rest  upon  the  top  of 
the  refractory  material  in  which  combustion  of  the 
mixture  of  air  and  gas  takes  place,  and  they  will  thus 
be  close  to  the  source  of  heat,  duplicating  the  condi- 
tions in  the  coal  forge.  The  furnace  will  be  fired  by 
six  burners  equally  spaced  along  the  rear,  and  con- 
nected alternately  through  two  manifolds  to  inspirators 
as  on  the  annealing  furnace. 


Benzol  and  Toluol  Markets 

Large  quantities  of  benzol  are  piling  up  in  storage 
warehouses  awaiting  shipment  to  Europe,  the  scarcity 
of  bottoms  making  it  impossible  to  ship  consignments 
which  heretofore  have  been  going  on  regular  monthly 
specifications.  The  same  situation  holds  true  with  re- 
gard to  phenol  and  picric  acid,  and  there  is  no  relief  in 
sight.  Producers  of  benzol  are  sold  for  many  months 
ahead  on  contract,  and  prices  remain  firm  on  the  basis 
of  55c.  to  60c.  per  gallon  for  the  pure. 

The  United  States  Government  is  taking  practically 
the  entire  toluol  output  of  the  by-product  ovens,  and  this 
product  is  being  shipped  as  rapidly  as  present  con- 
ditions will  permit  to  plants  where  it  is  made  into 
trinitrotoluol.  This  Government  is  supplying  the  needs 
of  its  Allies  for  trinitrotoluol.  The  price  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  $1.50,  but  on  private  contracts  and  in  re-sale 
lots  for  spot  shipment  it  brings  from  $1.75  to  $2  per 
gallon. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  market  is  firm,  fertilizer 
manufacturers  having  contracted  for  many  months 
ahead. 

Orders  for  airplane  motors,  taken  recently  by  the 
Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  include  4500  motors 
for  the  United  States,  4500  for  Canada,  and  1000  for 
England.  Work  on  these  motors  will  be  distributed 
among  the  various  plant  departments.  Some  plant  ex- 
tensions are  contemplated  for  work  in  the  airplane  de- 
partment. . 

Singer,  Reel  &  Taylor  have  opened  offices  at  304 
Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  and  will  engage  in  the 
sale  of  iron  and  steel,  alloys,  coke  and  scrap.  It  will 
act  as  sales  agent  for  the  Acme  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
which  plans  to  erect  a  new  plant  at  Glassmere,  Pa. 


The  City  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  is  granting  permission 
to  the  Kingston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  to  extend  its  plant 
75  feet  further  into  the  harbor.  The  company  requested 
this  concession  on  account  of  the  big  increase  in  ship- 
building operations. 


A.  A,  Heilman,  a  Reading  architect,  is  making  plans 
for  extensive  improvements  at  the  plant  of  the  Light 
Cycle  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  which  manufactures 
castings  of  various  kinds  and  automobile  parts. 


Refractories  in  the  Steel  Industry 

Necessity  for  Scientific  Research — How  It 
May  Best  Be  Directed — Important  Points 
to    Be    Studied  —  German    Achievements 


BY   COSMO   JOHNS 


WRITERS  so  rarely  state  exactly  what  they 
mean  by  refractory  materials  that  a  definition 
may  not  be  out  of  place  even  though  its  terms 
may  not  find  general  acceptance.  As  the  metallurgical 
processes  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in- 
volve heat  exchanges,  and  high  temperatures  are  neces- 
sary for  most  of  the  reactions  that  occur,  special  mate- 
trials  are  required  for  the  construction  of  the  portions 
of  the  furnaces,  ovens,  and  vessels  employed  that  are 
exposed  to  high  temperatures  and  are  in  contact  with 
the  solid  liquid  and  gaseous  substances  taking  part  in 
the  reactions.  These  special  materials  are  refractory  if 
they  are  capable  of  fulfilling  the  structural  duties  re- 
quired while  subjected  to  the  high  temperature  neces- 
sary for  the  process  employed,  and  are  themselves  un- 
altered during  its  progress. 

The  conditions  that  prevail  when  metallurgical 
processes  are  being  carried  out  vary  so  much,  and  the 
problems  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  slags  some- 
times basic  and  sometimes  acid,  of  atmospheres  now 
reducing  and  again  oxidizing,  call  for  so  many  mutually 
exclusive  properties  in  the  refractory  material  em- 
ployed, that  only  an  infusible  and  non-volatile  sub- 
stance, with  no  volume  change  during  variations  of 
temperature,  inert  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  and 
with  sufficient  structural  strength  yet  a  non-conductor 
of  heat,  would  be  considered  ideal.  No  such  substance 
is  known  and  very  probably  does  not  exist.  Hence  any 
refractory  materials  employed  in  the  metallurgical  art 
will  be  the  nearest  approach  available  to  the  ideal  for 
the  particular  process  employed.  And  as  metallurgical 
processes  are  in  practice  conducted  on  commercial  lines, 
the  refractory  material  employed  will  be  that  which 
enables  a  given  unit  of  final  product  to  be  produced  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

Available  Materials 

With  the  exception  of  carbon,  and  its  compounds 
with  silicon,  which  have  a  limited  application,  the  avail- 
able refractory  substances  are  chiefly  the  oxides  SiOj, 
AljOj,  CaO,  MgO,  Cr,Os,  or  mixtures  of  these  with 
oxides  of  iron,  KjO,  Na,0,  and  traces  of  other  substances, 
regarded  as  impurities,  some  of  which  may  function  as 
catalysts.  The  materials  available  are  therefore 
strictly  limited;  they  never  occur  in  a  state  of  purity 
in  nature. 

The  final  product,  as  delivered  to  the  u.ser,  is  always 
a  mineral  aggregate,  often  of  great  complexity.  They 
possess  no  fusion  point,  but  rather  a  range  during 
which  softening,  at  first  incipient,  at  last,  with  increas- 
ing temperature,  causes  the  material  to  fail  to  perform 
its  functions.  The  constituents  have  varying  melting 
points,  and  during  heating  they  invert  and  new  phases 
appear.  Some  inversions,  involving  serious  volume 
changes,  should  be  completed  during  manufacture,  but 
often  are  not.  This  is  not  imputing  blame  to  the 
manufacturer,  for  the  temperatures  required  for  such 
changes  are  rarely  known,  and  even  when  known  as 
a  result  of  experiments  under  laboratory  conditions,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  apply  to  manufacturing 
processes. 

The  art  has  been  so  long  in  front  of  the  science  of 
the  refractory  industry  that  the  most  urgent  need  at 
present  is  for  an  cxprcusion,  in  terms  of  scientific  pre- 
cision, of  the  most  successful  prnrtice  in  manufactur- 
ing the  refractory  product  and  of  the  physico-chemical 
changes  which  take  place  when  thfy  are  uhc<I. 

Tenacity   and   ComprrfMiive   Htrength 

Tenacity  and  compressive  strength  at  oiiiinmy 
temperatures  are  valuable  only  in  so  far  us  they  permit 


•Krom  a  imner  prw««iit»>«l  imturt-  thr   Iron  and  Ht««i  Inrtti 
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the  refractory  products  to  be  transported  and  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  structural  stresses  to  which 
they  are  exposed  when  used.  This  is  not  difficult  to 
attain.  It  is  when  the  material  is  exposed  to  high 
temperatures  that  the  value  of  these  properties  be- 
comes most  important.  The  abrasion  caused  by  the 
movement  of  solid  substances  while  in  contact  with 
their  heated  surfaces  is  important,  while  the  erosion 
caused  by  the  passage  of  dust-laden  gases  at  high 
velocities  becomes  serious  in  time.  Little  or  nothing 
is  known  of  the  conditions  that  favor  or  retard  abra- 
sion and  erosion. 

Compressive  strength  is  rarely  a  cause  of  failure, 
for  the  bulk  of  the  refractory  material  is  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  face  and  therefore  less  affected. 
There  is,  however,  urgent  Tieed  for  accurate  determina- 
tion of  these  two  properties  at  wide  ranges  of  temper- 
ature for  ,the  more  important  materials  under  both 
oxidizing  and  reducing  consitions. 

Corrosion  and  Volume  Changes 
Not  less  important  than  resistance  to  high  temper- 
ature with  concurrent  abrasion  and  erosion  is  resist- 
ance to  the  corrosion  caused  by  slags  or  gases.  The 
effect  of  acid  slags  on  basic  refractories  and  of  basic 
slags  on  acid  a'fif rectories  is  familiar,  while  a  most 
striking  example  might  be  indicated  on  the  marked 
corrosion  of  the  silica  bricks  in  the  gas  ports  and  up- 
takes in  open-hearth  furnaces,  due  to  the  alternating 
pass^e  of  oxidizing  and  reducing  gases  with  the  re- 
sulting formation  of  fusible  silicates. 

>A  factor  conducive  to  rapid  corrosion  in  the  last 
case  is  the  absence  of  large  particles  of  silica  in  the 
'  bricks  employed  and  the  presence  of  excessive  pore 
i  spaces.  Here  again  little  has  been  published  and  few 
.  observations  recorded.  The  effect  of  the  alkalies  found 
'  in  certain  coals  on  the  refractories  used  in  coke-oven 
construction  is  serious,  and  here  too  little  is  known  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  destructive  influences  at  work. 
Every  element  or  compound  used  as  a  refractory 
undergoes  changes  in  volume  during  heating  and  cool- 
ing. In  the  case  of  coke-ovens  the  retention  of  gas- 
tight  partitions  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  refractory  material  which  does  not 
undergo  appreciable  volume  changes.  This  apparent 
contradiction  of  the  first  statement  simply  means  that 
a  mixture  of  substances  with  volume  changes  of  op- 
posite sign  are  employed,  viz.,  clay  and  silica.  But 
while  the  contraction  of  the  burnt  clay  is  fairly  regular 
with  increased  temperatures,  quartz,  which  is  the  form 
of  silica  found  associated  with  it  in  nature,  has  an 
inversion  point  at  which  it  becomes  trydimite.  In  the 
presence  of  certain  compounds  this  inversion  takes 
place  at  a  temperature  lower  than  that  at  which  coking 
is  carried  on.  In  their  absence  the  inversion  is  re- 
tarded and  does  not  take  place  until  a  temperature 
higher  than  that  usual  in  coking  practice  is  attained. 

Heat  Conductivity,  Texture  and  Porosity 

If  the  refractory  materials  used  possess  a  fusion 
point  or  softening  range  higher  than  the  maximum 
temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed,  it  would  in 
most  instances  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  non- 
conductors of  heat,  for  radiation  losses  would  then  be 
at  a  minimum.  More  often  the  prevailing  temperatures 
approach  and  sometimes  exceed  that  at  which  fusion 
or  softening  occurs.  In  those  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
encourage  radiation  from  the  surface  farthest  removed 
from  the  heated  surface,  in  order  to  cause  a  steep 
temperature  gradient  from  the  heated  to  the  cooler 
face,  (iood  conductivity  for  heat  is  most  desirable 
where  the  material  is  used  to  form  walls  which  trans- 
mit heat  from  the  burning  fuel  to  the  contained  charge 
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which  is  being  heated.  The  melting  of  steel  in  cru- 
cibles and  the  coking  of  coal  are  instances  where  a  re- 
fractory material  with  good  heat  conductivity  is  re- 
quired. 

These  physical  characteristics  of  refractory  mate- 
rials determine  in  large  measure  their  suitability  or 
otherwise  for  particular  duties.  Owing  to  the  complex 
nature  of  most  of  the  materials  used  in  practice  their 
properties  are  not  those  of  the  simple  minerals  of 
which  they  are  composed,  but  the  resultant  of  vari- 
ations which  are  sometimes  of  opposite  sign  and  are 
always  varying  at  different  rates.  The  relative  size  of 
the  grains  employed,  the  extent  of  the  surface  exposed 
by  the  more  resistant  constituents  to  the  others  used  as 
bond  or  matrix,  are  most  important  factors  in  con- 
tributing to  the  ability  of  the  material  to  perform  use- 
ful service.  Another  point  of  some  importance  is  the 
influence  of  mass  in  promoting  or  retaining  inversions. 
Some  of  these  inversions  take  place  almost  instantly 
once  the  critical  temperature  has  been  reached,  but 
with  others  marked  hysteresis  occurs. 

Porosity  must  always  occur  when  the  refractory 
material  is  composed  of  more  than  one  constituent,  and 
where  their  chief  volume  changes  are  dissimilar  or 
occur  at  different  temperatures.  Little  is  known  of 
the  effect  of  porosity  on  the  properties  of  refractory 
materials.  That  the  pores  encourage  the  deposition  of 
extraneous  substances  in  the  interior  of  the  bricks,  and 
that  they  render  the  structure  permeable  to  gases,  is 
of  course  obvious. 

Stresses  Caused  by  Temperature  Changes 

The  stresses  caused  by  temperature  changes  are  due 
to  the  volume  changes  which  take  place  during  heating. 
If  the  refractory  material  happens  to  be  a  good  conduc- 
tor of  heat  these  are  not  serious,  unless  one  face  is 
rapidly  heated  and  the  distortion  produced  exceeds  the 
tenacity  of  the  material.  The  remedy  available  is  to 
avoid  rapid  temperature  changes,  and  whenever  pos- 
sible to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  material  during 
the  burning  stage  of  manufacture  well  above  that  at 
which  the  inversion  to  which  the  principal  volume 
change  should  take  place,  and  to  hold  it  at  that  tem- 
perature long  enough  for  the  inversion  to  be  completed*  • 
The  "spalling"  of  megnesite  bricks  which  sometimes' 
occurs  has  been  thus  explained,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  excessive  expansion  of  silica  bricks  would  be 
avoided  if  the  manufacturer  could  insure"  the  comple- 
tion of  the  quartz-trydimite  inversion  during  burning. 
Despite  the  considerable  advances  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  inversions  of  sflica  made  recently,  their  bearing 
on  the  problems  that  face  the  manufacturer  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  clear. 

%f  Need  for  Further  Research 

Advances  in  the  art  of  metallurgy  are  largely  con- 
ditioned by  the  nature  of  the  refractory  materials 
available.  The  manufacture  of  these  materials  is  based 
almost  entirely  on  empirical  rules  and  the  experience 
of  the  men  employed.  Such  rules  are  the  result  of  ex- 
periences gained  during  a  century  or  more  by  a  rude 
process  of  trial  and  error,  but  where  means  of  corre- 
lation were  very  inadequate.  The  methods  employed 
to-day  represent  the  survival  of  the  fittest  by  the 
searching  test  of  commercial  success,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  represent  the  best  attainable.  Further 
progress,  if  made  at  all,  can  only  be  slow  and  uncer- 
tain, and  by  consent  it  is  now  admitted  that  only  by 
adequate  and  well-directed  scientific  research  can  such 
progress  be  accelerated. 

The  first  step — and  in  all  probability  the  one  easiest 
to  take — would  be  to  prepare  specifications  for  the  most 
important  refractory  products  expressed  in  terms 
capable  of  precise  measurement  or  description,  basing 
the  specification  on  the  best  current  practice.  But 
specifications  at  their  best  only  serve  to  stereotype  the 
best  current  practice  of  their  day.  These  specifications 
should  be  the  starting  point  of  systematic  research 
which  should  cover,  not  only  the  problems  that  occur 
during  manufacture,  but  the  occurrence  in  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  raw  materials.  Their  concentra- 
tion and  purification,  proximate  and  ultimate  analysis. 


mineralogical  description  and  thermal  analysis  are  all 
points  on  which  additions  to  our  present  knowledge 
would  be  of  great  value.  But  the  refractory  materials 
are  so  complex,  and  the  problems  involved  are  so  diffi- 
cult of  direct  attack,  that  any  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  pure  minerals,  or  of 
the  impure  aggregates  which  are  used  in  practice, 
would  be  welcomed  even  if  their  immediate  application 
did  not  happen  to  be  possible. 

Discussion 

The  author  said  that  his  paper  was  the  result  of  a 
conference  following  a  meeting  of  the  Faraday  Society 
last  autumn.  He  represented  the  Institute  at  that  con- 
ference, and  had  been  asked  to  prepare  the  schedule, 
embodied  in  the  paper,  of  the  requirements  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  He  now  wished  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility with  the  members,  and  invited  their  criti- 
cism. In  reading  an  abstract  from  his  paper  the  author 
observed  that  there  was  a  big  future  before  dolomite 
bricks  if  some  scientific  worker  could  discover  a  suit' 
able  means  of  using  native  deposits  of  dolomite  in  a 
satisfactory  way  for  making  bricks.  The  scientific 
study  of  bricks,  and  especially  silica  bricks,  was  ex- 
tremely complex.  For  example,  the  wearing  of  nozzle 
and  runner  bricks  was  not  a  simple  problem,  to  be 
solved  by  the  general  use  of  magnesite.  It  was  largely 
a  matter  of  the  composition  and  temperature  of  the 
steel. 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield  said  the  paper  was  of  unusual 
value.  Not  so  long  ago  some  makers  of  refractory 
materials  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  have  analyses 
made  of  their  product,  but  analyses  were  quite  as  essen- 
tial as  in  the  case  of  steel.  Many  makers,  also,  had 
no  means  of  determining  the  temperatures  at  which 
they  burned  the  bricks.  All  the  makers  of  refractory 
materials  in  the  kingdom  should  buy  pyrometers. 

German  and  American  Research 

Prof.  W.  A.  Bone  said  that  everybody  felt  that 
enough  research  had  not  been'done  on  refractory  mate- 
rials in  the  past  in  this  country.  He  referred  to  the 
work  of  German  and  American  investigators,  and  men- 
tioned that  an  investigation  on  coke-oven  linings  and 
firebricks  was  being  made  at  the  Imperial  College  by 
his  colleague,  W.  C.  Handock  and  himself.  He  made  an 
eloquent  plea  for  orga-nized  research  on  a  wholesale 
scale  throughout  the  country,  with  financial  support 
from  the  industry  which  would  benefit  thereby,  and 
asked  that  in  forming  research  committees  the  men 
who  were  actually  doing  the  work  should  not  be  left 
out. 

Professor  Arnold  stated  his  own  experience  11 
years  ago  in  trying  to  stimulate  interest  in  refractory 
research.  When  putting  down  the  experimental  open- 
hearth  furnace  at  Sheffield  University,  he  lined  part  of 
it  with  German  bricks,  which  after  11  heats  stood  out 
two  inches  above  the  British  bricks.  He  endeavored 
to  interest  the  local  brickmakers,  but  they  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  bricks  containing  only  92  per 
cent  of  silica.  He  was  attacked  in  the  local  papers  as 
unpatriotic.  He  used  German  bricks  in  his  furnaces 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  then  two  British  makers 
challenged  the  German  bricks.  On  testing  the  British 
bricks  against  the  German,  all  came  out  equal.  Com- 
position alone  was  not  enough  as  a  guide  to  the  value 
of  refractory  materials,  correct  grading  and  fine  tex- 
ture being  of  great  importance.  He  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  research  from  teaching,  and  said 
Sheffield  University  was  not  asleep,  referring  to  a  big 
scheme  for  research  to  which  Hadfields  (Ltd.)  had 
given  £2000. 

Poor  Clays  Made  Better  by  Germans 

H.  M.  Ridge  said  that  in  his  experience  British 
clays  were  not  inferior  to  those  on  the  Continent,  but 
were  not  used  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Germans 
were  very  skilful  in  making  inferior  clays  available 
and  in  eliminating  alkalies.  The  clay  from  Griesen, 
in  Austria,  for  example,  was  in  the  ordinary  way  not 
suflSciently  plastic  or  refractory,  but  by  adding  about 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  ordinary  fireclay  the  properties 
improved  most  remarkably,  and  the  product  was  exten- 
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sively  used  for  coke  ovens  and  retorts.  Bohemian 
kaolin  was  also  extensively  used  for  improving  the 
quality  of  German  firebricks,  and  it  would  stand  up 
to  Segar  cone  No.  36.  The  Germans  had  experimented 
largely  on  the  correct  amount  and  size  of  particles  of 
the  burnt  fireclay  or  "grog"  to  add  to  the  raw  clay  in 
making  bricks.  He  had  found  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing from  British  makers  continuous  supplies  of  prop- 
erly burnt  firebricks,  and  complained  that  there  was 
no  place  in  this  country,  comparable  to  the  plant  at 
Charlottenburg,  where  he  could  send  a  firebrick  for 
scientific  testing.  He  also  referred  to  the  careless  way 
in  which  firebricks  were  exposed  to  the  weather  in  open 
trucks  in  sidings  and  by  being  stacked  in  the  open  air 
at  the  works. 


Press  for  Straightening  Crankshafts 

The  Metalwood  Co.,  Detroit,  has  developed  a  line 
of  presses  for  straightening  crankshafts.  Two  sizes, 
20  and  35  tons,  are  built.  Either  belt  or  motor  drive 
is  provided  for  the  pump  or  the  pressure  can  be  sup- 
plied from  an  accumulator. 

The  table  upon  which  the  work  is  placed  is  of  heavy 
box  section  reinforced  by  ribbing  and  is  made  of  semi- 
steel.  Renewable  steel  strips  on  which  centers  for 
holding  the  work  are  placed  and  which  also  take  the 


Railroads  Disagree 

Baltimore,  the  official  publication  of  the  Merchants' 
and  Manufacturers'  Association,  Baltimore,  Md,,  pub- 
lishes the  following: 

For  a  number  of  years  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel  articles  in  Baltimore  have  enjoyed  the  beneflt«  of  a 
privilege  offered  by  the  carriers,  notably  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  known  as  the  fabrication  in  transit  of  bridge 
and  structural  iron  and  steel.  This  material,  under  this  ar- 
rangement, is  brought  into  Baltimore  from  the  mills  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  in  the  raw  state  and 
holes  are  punched,  rivets  and  bolts  inserted  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  otherwise  worked  into  shape  for  the  buildings  and 
bridges  for  which  it  is  ultimately  intended  and  then  shipped 
out  at  the  same  rate  that  would  have  applied  had  the  material 
gone  to  the  destination  direct  from  the  mill,  plus  a  charge  of 
one  (1)  cent  per  100  lb.  for  the  stop-off  privilege.  Our  mem- 
bers have  created  a  substantial  business  thereby  and  are 
enabled  to  compete  successfully  with  plants  in  other  sec- 
tions favored,  under  other  circumstances,  by  the  rate  adjust- 
ment. The  Southern  Railway  Co.  has  been  a  party  to  these 
tariffs  since  their  inception,  but  due  to  a  disagreement  be- 
tween them  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  as  to  the  proper 
division  of  the  rate,  the  Southern  Railway  has  canceled  its 
participation  in  the  arrangement  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
has  issued  tariffs  eliminating  the  Southern  Railway,  effective 
June  16,  1917.  As  this  elimination  works  a  hardship  upon  our 
members,  the  TrafRc  Bureau  Committee,  upon  complaint,  con- 
sidered  the   matter,   having   representatives   of   the   manufac- 
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thrust  of  the  ram  when  presHure  Ih  upplicd  to  the  work 
are  provided.  The  centerH  are  of  the  yielding  type  and 
are  adjustable  for  length,  and  the  thrust  of  the  work 
is  taken  by  tapered  steel  wedf^es  placed  underneath 
on  steel  tracks.  Both  the  top  and  sides  of  the  tabls 
are  finished  so  that  indicators  may  be  used. 

The  sub-base  upon  which  the  pump  is  mounted 
forms  a  tank  for  liquor.  The  pump,  which  is  of  the 
two-plunger  type,  is  built  directly  into  the  press.  The 
Innly  is  of  special  bronze,  with  largo  valve  areas,  and 
the  plungers  are  of  harden«'d  and  ground  tool  steel. 
Phosphor  bronze  bearings  are  used  throuKhoul.  The 
press  is  controlled  by  thf  build«'r's  single  lever,  (|uick 
operating  valve  which  gives  control  of  the  speed  of  the 
ram,  its  return  and  the  amount  of  pressure  applied. 
The  ram  nose  is  fitted  with  sliding  chrome-nickel  steel 
resistance  block  with  two  steps  for  crank  work,  this 
arrangement  being  relied  upon  to  conserve  the  stroke 
of  the  ram  and  the  use  of  lir|uor,  as  well  as  increas- 
ing the  speed  of  the  press.  A  heavy  spring  arranged 
for  differential  pull  with  adjustable  tension  provides 
for  the  return  of  the  ram. 


turers  present,  and  voted  to  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce 
("ommlHHion  to  sunpend  the  tariffs  and  also  ask  the  President 
jiH  an  emergency  measure  under  Section  5  of  the  by-laws  to 
<)l)tuln  the  consent  of  five  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee HO  that  Immediate  action  could  be  taken.  This  was  done 
anil  an  applhatlon  for  suspension  has  been  filed  under  the 
ruli'M  of  the  (;<)mmlHsion  asking  for  the  suspension  of  Balti- 
more &.  Ohio  Railroad  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Noa 
K.oriS  and  15057.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  simply 
fiiiriu'd  II  party  to  complete  the  record. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Charles  F.  Hilker; 
vice-president,  M.  I..  Milligan,  and  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, John  K.  Hilker.  The  board  of  directors  consists 
of  Charles  F.  Hilker,  M.  L.  Milligan,  John  K.  Hilker, 
H.  Belmer  and  O.  W.  Kuhn. 


The  500  striking  polishers  at  the  Remington  plant, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  have  voted  not  to  obey  the  orders  of 
their  general  officers  to  return  to  work. 
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A  12-In.  Lathe  for  Toolroom  Work 

A  12-in.  lathe  in  which  the  back  gears  are  mounted 
in  a  special  yoke  has  b-een  brought  out  by  the  Davis 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  arrange- 
ment for  mounting  the  back  gears  and  bringing  them 
into  mesh  with  the  cone  gears  by  a  cam  operated  by  a 
handle  on  the  front  of  the  lathe  has  given  the  tool  its 
designation  of  close  coupled. 

The  bed  of  the  lathe  is  dropped  down  at  the  rear 
end  to  enable  the  tailstock  to  be  slid  off  without  disen- 
gaging the  clamping  bar  or  removing  any  bolts.  Trans- 
verse double  wall  cross  girts  of  heavy  section  are  relied 
upon  to  enable  the  bed  to  resist  strains.  The  head- 
stock  is  a  heavy  one-piece  casting  in  which  the  front 
and  rear  walls  of  the  bearing  extend  to  the  center  line 
of  the  spindle.  This  construction,  it  is  pointed  out,  ties 
the  headstock  together.  The  cone  pulley  is  covered  by 
guards  which  are  integral  with  the  head,  and  a  brake 
for  stopping  the  rotation  of  the  spindle  is  mounted  in 
the  top  of  the  guard.  The  back  gears  are  located  under 
the  headstock  at  the  front  end  of  the  spindle,  an 
arrangement  which  it  is  emphasized  provides  a  drive 
from  the  cone  through  the  gears  without  a  long  eccen- 
tric shaft  and  quill.  These  icears  are  mounted  in  a 
yoke  which  swings  from  a  point  at  the  back  of  the 
headstock  and  are  thrown  into  mesh  by  a  handle  placed 
at  the  front  of  the  lathe,  thus  making  it  unnecessary 
for  the  oj>erator  to  reach  over  the  cone.  The  small 
cone  gear,  which  is  usually  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
cone  next  to  the  small  step,  is  placed  at  the  opposite 
end  adjacent  to  the  large  step  and  securely  keyed  in 
position,  the  cone  driving  plate  being  carried  on  its 
other  face. 

The  spindle,  which  is  of  crucible  steel,  revolves  in 
phosphor  bronze  bearings  mounted  in  the  headstock  that 
are  relied  upon  to  give  a  rigid  support  for  the  spindle. 
Lubrication  is  provided  by  oil  rings  dipping  into  large 
pockets  cored  in  the  walls  under  the  center  of  each 
bearing.  The  front  bearing  for  the  spindle  is  of  the 
taper  type  and  wear  is  taken  up  by  drawing  the  spindle 
into  the  taper.  The  rear  bearing  is  keyed  to  the  spin- 
dle and  slides  on  it,  the  adjustment  being  made  by  a 
collar  on  the  end  which  draws  the  spindle  into  a  taper 
bronze  box.  Hardened  steel  washers  and  self-aligning 
ball  bearings  are  provided  to  take  the  end  thrust. 

The  carriage  has  a  bearing  of  19^/4  in.  on  the  ways 
and  the  cross  bridge  is  6  in.  in  width.  The  compound 
rest  swivel  base  is  graduated  and  has  four  clamping 
bolts,  a  construction  which  is  relied  upon  to  permit 
heavy  cuts  to  be  taken  without  deflection.  Wear  in  the 
cross  and  compound  slides  is  taken  up  by  taper  gibs 
having  an  end  screw.  The  apron  is  of  the  conventional 
double  plate  type,  providing  two  bearing  supports  for 
all  shafts.  Longitudinal  and  cross  feeds  are  controlled 
from  the  apron  and  both  can  be  released  while  cuts  are 
being  taken.  Provision  is  made  to  prevent  a  simul- 
taneous engagement  of  the  feed  and  the  half-nut.  All 
of  the  apron  bearings  are  lubricated  from  a  central  oil 


The  Back  Gears  Are  Carried  in  a  Yoke  and  Are  Swung  Into 

Mesh  by  a  Cam  and  the  Small  Cone  Gear  Is  Located  at  the 

End  of  the  Cone  Adjacent   to  the  Large  Step  and  Has  the 

Cone  Driving  Plate  on  Its  Other  Face 

pocket  and  the  rack  pinion  stud  can  be  withdrawn  when 
the  lathe  is  used  for  screw  cutting.  The  mechanism 
for  reversing  the  carriage  is  operated  by  a  lever  at  the 
right  end  of  the  apron  which  controls  a  sliding  clutch 
under  the  headstock  that  provides  carriage  travel  in 
either  direction  through  a  set  of  bevel  gears.  This 
arrangement,  it  is  pointed  out,  enables  the  spindle  to 
run  in  the  one  direction  and  doubles  the  number  of 
speeds  available  by  driving  both  countershaft  pulleys 
in  the  same  direction.  An  automatic  stop  for  the  car- 
riage is  obtained  through  the  same  rod  that  operates 
the  reverse  mechanism,  and  can  be  employed  with  either 
the  screw  or  the  feed  rod.  The  use  of  adjustable  col- 
lars enables  the  lathe  to  be  employed  for  duplicate  or 
shoulder  work. 

The  tailstock  is  of  the  cutaway  type  and  permits 
the  compound  rest  to  be  set  parallel  with  the  bed. 
Two  %-in.  bolts  are  provided  for  locking  the  tailstock 
to  the  bed.  The  tailstock  is  of  heavy  construction  and 
the  upper  part  is  arranged  to  set  over  for  taper  turn- 
ing. 

A  quick-change  gearbox,  which  is  a  self-contained 
unit,  provides  for  36  feed  changes.  The  feeds  are  ob- 
tained without  the  use  of  the  lead  screw  through  an 
independent  feed  rod  which  can  be  locked  in  or  out  by  a 
clutch  adjacent  to  the  gearbox.  The  gearbox  also  sup- 
plies 36  leads  for  threads  ranging  from  1%  to  80  per 
in.  including  the  standard  11%  pipe  thread,  and  others 
can  be  secured  by  changing  gears  on  the  quadrant  at 
the  end  of  the  lathe.  The  lead  screw  is  1%  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  can  be  locked  out  when  not  in  use. 


The  exports  of  tin  from  the  Federated  Malay  States 
in  J.une  were  3489  tons  as  compared  with  3413  tons  in 
May.  In  June  1916  and  1915  respectively  they  were 
3435  tons  and  4048  tons.  The  June  exports  this  year 
were  the  largest  for  the  year  except  the  3558  tons  in 
January.  To  July  1,  1917,  the  total  exports  have  been 
19,752  tons  against  21,725  tons  and  23,318  tons  to  July 
1,  1916  and  1915  respectively. 


The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  placed  No.  3  blast  fur- 
nace at  its  Steelton,  Pa.,  works  in  operation,  following 
extensive  improvements.  The  entire  battery  of  six  fur- 
naces at  the  plant  is  now  being  operated. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  Eastern  sales  agents  for  the 
Hoosier  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  which  pro- 
duces high  grade  refined  iron. 


A  Special  Arrangement  for  Mounting  the  Back  Gears  Charac- 
terizes a  New  12-In.  Lathe  for  Toolroom  Work 


The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  announced  an  increase  of  10  to  16  per  cent  in  wages, 
affecting  all  employees. 


Managing  Alien  Workers  in  War  Time 

Human  Element  Must  Be  Given  Consid- 
eration in  Solving  Problems  Which  the 
World  War  Has  Brought  upon  Industry 

BY   WINTHROP  TALBOT,    M.  D. 


WORLD-WIDE  war  confronts  industry,  and  man- 
agers of  industrial  plants  face  new  human  prob- 
lems. Man  power  and  woman  power  are  at  a 
premium  and  seem  likely  to  remain  so.  The  casualties 
of  war  are  largely  estimated  at  45,000,000,  a  number 
equal  to  the  total  population  of  Great  Britain,  and 
America  is  only  just  beginning  to  contribute  her  quota. 
The  next  few  months  will  see  the  best  manhood  of 
the  nation  withdrawing  from  the  industrial  field  to  be 
drafted  for  active  work  abroad.  Every  industrial 
establishment  faces  readjustment  of  its  working  force. 
Every  industrial  manager  is  compelled  by  war  pressure 
to  study  human  conservation.  Every  director,  every 
superintendent,  every  foreman  and  gangboss  fails  un- 
less he  turns  his  attention  to  solving  employment  prob- 
lems and  solving  them  intelligently  along  modern  lines 
of  human  engineering. 

Do  lines  of  workmen  seek  jobs  at  your  gate?  No, 
for  the  job  seeks  the  man.  Where  formerly  a  great 
metropolitan  daily  carried  20  columns  of  "Situations 
wanted"  and  but  eight  columns  of  "Help  wanted,"  to- 
day the  case  is  reversed,  there  are  20  columns  of  "Help 
wanted"  to  six  columns  of  "Situations  wanted."  On 
July  15,  a  Sunday  edition  had  29  columns  advertising 
for  male  help  contrasted  with  eight  columns  of  situa- 
tions wanted  by  men.  There  were  nearly  30  columns 
of  advertisements  for  female  help,  with  only  five  col- 
umns of  situations  wanted  by  women.  Are  you  able  to 
pick  and  choose,  or  hire  and  fire  at  will?  Not  in  the 
basic  industries.  Moreover,  increased  demands  for  out- 
put are  pressing  as  labor  shortage  increases. 

Problem  of  Labor  Supply 

These  commonplaces  are  disheartening  unless  some 
solution  can  be  found.  The  problem  of  adequate  labor 
supply  can  be  met,  but  only  by  leaving  the  well-worn 
ruts  of  old-time  employing  methods,  and  by  finding  bet- 
ter ways  and  wiser  adjustments  in  the  handling  of  men 
— and  now  of  the  women  who  are  taking  the  place  of 
men. 

In  those  industries  where  many  aliens  are  employed, 
labor  shortage  is  especially  noticeable  because  of  the 
diminution  of  immigration  since  1914.  Instead  of  a 
million  new  toilers  a  year  coming  to  our  shores  to  seek 
employment,  the  net  immigration  in  1916  was  less  than 
100,000. 

Heretofore  industrial  managenient  has  been  satisfied 
to  treat  the  alien  somewhat  tavalitrly.  Aliens  have 
been  "hunkies"  or  "polaks"  or  "wops"  to  the  average 
employing  agent.  Few  concernH  have  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  make  records  of  «hiftlng  alien  labor,  for  there 
were  alwayw  men  at  the  gate  to  be  picked  up  for  a  day's 
work.  If  a  man  didn't  «uit  he  v/aa  discharged.  The 
Rinalleiit  living  wage  waH  given  and  that  grudgingly. 
To-dny  there  are  Heldom  men  at  the  gate  and  the  de- 
mand for  wage  increane  comes  often  enough  and  must 
be  heeded  or  your  working  force  walkn  out. 

It  ban  been  found  by  many  concerns  already,  and 
others  arc  going  through  the  painful  proress,  that  in- 
creased wages  and  shorUrncd  hour^  art-  not  enough.. 
To  the  old-time  industrial  autocrat  the  awakening  has 
come  as  an  unwpjcomc  surprinc,  hut  the  manager  who 
is  a  student  of  men  and  times  has  adopted  improvcui 
employment  methwls,  in  some  degree  at  least.  During 
the  past  few  years,  welfare  plans  have  b  •••n  abandoned 
in  favor  of  more  scientific  methwJs.  Industry  has  be- 
jfun  to  look  upon  the  lal)or  problem  as  one  demanding 
exact  observation,  intensive  stiidy,  and  careful  thought, 
like  any  other  industrial  engincerintr  problem. 

The  Alien  Laborer 

As  immigration  has  decreased  the  alien  laborer  has 


become  a  source  of  keener  interest.  We  are  hearing 
more  about  Americanization,  a  handy  word,  which, 
like  the  mantle  of  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  eco- 
nomic sins  both  of  omission  and  commission.  We  are 
gradually  realizing  that  our  labor  must  be  less  master- 
fully employed;  that  labor  expense  must  be  differen- 
tiated more  clearly  from  labor  cost;  that  the  value  of 
labor  cannot  be  measured  merely  by  the  wage  paid 
without  taking  into  consideratio"n  the  work  accom- 
plished and  increment  of  gain,  for  probably  all  agree 
that  never  has  there  been  a  time  when  less  return  in 
the  form  of  work  was  given  for  so  large  a  wage.  It 
may  be  that  someone  has  analyzed  the  matter  and  has 
learned  the  reasons  why  this  is  so.  Probably  there  are 
many  reasons,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  may  be 
indifference  to  the  whole  human  problem  in  industry, 
not  only  of  the  manager,  but  especially  of  the  non-resi- 
dent director. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Eastern  States  are  thou- 
sands of  communities  where  immigrants  since  1900  out- 
number the  native  born.  They  do  not  speak  English 
much,  a  quarter  of  them  not  at  all,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber cannot  read  or  write  even  in  their  native  language. 
We  have  allowed  communities  to  be  built  up  which  are 
as  foreign  in  language,  habits,  thought  and  action  as 
villages  in  Russia,  Poland,  or  Italy.  This  is  no  news. 
Everyone  has  known  it  for  years,  and  familiarity 
seems  to  have  steadily  bred  contempt,  but  war-in- 
creased wages,  slack  workmanship,  and  driving  demand 
for  increased  production  are  bringing  industrial  man- 
agement up  with  a  round  turn  to  study  the  alien  resi- 
dential and  employment  problem  with  more  intelligence. 
Some  of  the  largest  employing  companies  are  still 
mighty  dull  of  apprehension  and  have  not  waked  up 
yet  in  spite  of  several  severe  jolts  in  the  recent  past. 
Few  directors  have  learned  to  think  in  terms  of  com- 
munity responsibility  as  an  clement  of  private  gain 
and  it  is  difficult  for  such  belated  individuals  to  realize 
that  no  industrial  concern  to-day  is  strong  enough 
laborwise  to  act  independently  of  other  employing  con- 
cerns. For  instance,  such  communities  as  Bayonne, 
Bridgeport,  Newark  and  Paterson  are  typical  of  many 
others  where  numerous  industries  are  now  competitors 
in  a  labor  market  which  is  insufficient  to  meet  war 
needs.  In  such  communities,  the  first  requirement  is  a 
get-together  campaign  on  the  part  of  managers  to  form 
a  clearing-house  for  information  and  self-education  on 
these  new  industrial  and  alien  human  problems. 

Seeking  Expert  Knowledge 

Expert  knowledge  is  available,  but  the  American 
manager  is  only  just  beginning  to  learn  the  importance 
of  seeking  expert  knowledge.  The  war  is  teaching  him, 
for  the  industrial  world  has  come  to  have  a  whole- 
some respect  for  the  staying  power  and  the  ruthless 
vigor  displayed  by  German  industrial  organization,  the 
secret  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  years  Germany 
has  followed  an  unswerving  policy,  first,  of  getting  to- 
gether, and,  second,  of  training  and  employing  expert 
knowledge  in  solving  special  problems. 

If  there  is  one  thing  as  certain  as  truth,  it  is  that 
American  industrial  organization  must  surpass  Ger- 
man organization  in  these  two  respects:  namely,  co- 
operative methods  and  the  employment  of  expert  knowl- 
edge in  every  form  of  industrial  activity,  and  especially 
on  the  human  side.  These  are  winning  cards.  Amer- 
ican science  has  played  them  and  is  winning.  American 
industry  can  also. 

It  is  futile  for  any  one  industrial  concern  in  a  given 
locality  to  attempt  to  cope  with  the  alien  problem  sin- 
irle-handed.     It  is  a  problem  that  requires  co-operation 
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on  the  part  of  all  the  industrial  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity. Raising  wages  isn't  enough;  shortening  hours 
isn't  enough,  and  the  reason  why  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours  will  not  suffice  is  that  the  alien  problem 
in  industry  is  one  which  concerns  not  so  much  the  men 
as  the  women  and  children — in  other  words,  the  home 
of  the  alien;  but  the  home  is  a  community  problem, 
and  the  community  which  alone  can  provide  the  solution 
depends  for  its  leadership  upon  the  managers  of  its 
industries.  Professional  men  such  as  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, educators  and  the  clergj'  do  not  hold  the  purse- 
strings,  nor  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes.  The  industries 
do.  Therefore  industrial  managers  must  assume  a 
constructive  leadership  in  community  matters. 

When  Conditions  Are  Bad 

Let  us  analyze  the  subject  further.  Here  is  a  com- 
munity which  employs  thousands  of  aliens.  There  are 
refineries,  woodworking  establishments,  metal  trades, 
cloth  mills,  and  dozens  of  minor  factories.  The  city 
administration  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  professional 
politicians.  Housing  conditions  are  bad.  Air  pollu- 
tion is  bad.  Drainage  and  removal  of  waste  is  bad. 
Water  supply  is  below  standard.  Food  adulteration  is 
bad.  Food  cost  is  exorbitant.  Recreation  facilities 
are  meager.  There  are  30  races  speaking  40  different 
languages  and  dialects.  Is  the  case  overstated  for  im- 
migrant centers?  Probably  not,  for  the  bare  facts 
have  scarcely  been  touched  upon ;  they  are  too  obvious 
in  our  industrial  towns  even  to  require  stating.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  remedy;  that  it  is  our  business  to 
supply. 

The  first  step  is  for  the  local  managers  to  get  to- 
gether, establish  a  loose  but  effective  form  of  organi- 
zation with  headquarters  for  gathering  together,  with 
the  aid  of  some  well  informed  mind,  the  existing  data 
on  the  aliem  problem  in  industry;  not  to  waste  time  in 
making  intensive  local  surveys  for  dramatic  purposes, 
valuable  as  such  surveys  have  been  in  the  recent  past, 
but  to  use  the  existing  expert  knowledge  which  will  suf- 
fice to  meet  and  cure  any  local  difficulty  if  made  locally 
available.  The  first  essential  is  that  some  person  who  has 
given  the  subject  comprehensive  study,  capable  of  think- 
ing in  large  terms  as  well  as  in  details,  shall  be  enabled 
to  give  his  time  and  thought  unhampered  to  the  work  in 
hand.  The  next  step  is  to  map  out  a  plan  of  campaign, 
to  find  out  first  just  what  the  industries  should  do,  how 
much  cash  and  collaboration  they  must  proportionately 
subscribe  in  order  to  assume  their  proper  share  of  com- 
munity responsibility. 

Functions  of  the  Manager 

These  are  the  preliminary  steps.  The  manager  se- 
lected to  become  the  community  advisor,  friend,  or- 
ganizer, educator  and  guide  must  furnish  the  vision, 
tact,  energy,  enthusiasm,  interest  and  information  to 
weld  the  community  into  a  living  unit.  He  will  enlist 
the  help  of  opposing  factions  in  the  spirit  of  common 
service. 

This  is  a  method  which  has  been  adopted  in  those 
cities  where  the  alien  and  labor  problems  have  reached 
most  nearly  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Wartime  demands  unity  of  action;  wartime  de- 
mands intelligent  co-operation;  wartime  demands  the 
utmost  growth  of  every  individual  together  with  the 
submergence  of  personal  aims  of  the  individual  to  com- 
munity service;  wartime  demands  a  get-together  pro- 
gram. Now  is  the  time  for  clear  thinking.  It  is  the 
time  for  a  strong  pull,  and  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  all 
together.  It  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  old  fogey  notions. 
It  is  a  time  to  throw  over  the  autocracy  in  industry 
based  on  privilege,  to  centralize  the  responsibility  of  au- 
thority while  decentralizing  initiative  and  action.  Now 
what  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the  industrial 
manager  must  be  the  responsible  authority,  but  that 
every  one  in  his  working  force  shall  be  provided  with 
the  largest  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and 
so  be  able  to  give  his  best.  By  decentralization  of  initia- 
tive is  meant  that  individual  initiative  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  its  utmost  limit.  We  speak  of  this  as  an  age  of 
machinery,  but  it  is  rather  an  age  of  men,  for  it  is  the 
man  behind  the  machine  who  counts.     No  matter  how 


simple  the  job,  intelligence  is  an  economy.  It  is  the  in- 
telligence of  the  shoveler,  the  yardman,  the  operator  no 
less  than  of  the  boss,  foreman,  superintendent,  man- 
ager, director  and  president,  that  counts.  Although 
the  responsibility  for  direction  rests  with  tremendous 
weight  upon  the  industrial  manager,  the  capacity  for 
direction  must  be  equally  developed  in  his  coworkers. 

Deepening  the  Human  Touch 

Let  us  face  the  proposition  squarely  and  honestly. 
Let  us  recognize  the  necessity  for  deepening  the  human 
touch.  Is  your  system  of  employment  such  that  it 
provides  you  automatically  with  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary about  all  who  are  at  work  so  that  not  only  may  the 
square  peg  be  placed  in  the  square  hole,  but  in  the 
right  square  hole  too?  If  work  conditions  are  faulty, 
unhygienic,  inconvenient  and  Irritating,  if  the  relation 
of  fatigue  to  efficiency  is  not  studied,  if  it  is  thought 
that  long  hours  of  uninterrupted  labor  are  proportion- 
ately productive,  if  matters  of  food,  ventilation  and 
lighting  are  not  definitely  in  the  hands  of  trained,  in- 
formed and  responsible  executives,  if  the  approach  to 
the  works  is  sordid,  unkempt  and  repellent,  if,  in  other 
words,  your  organization  and  work  conditions  are  not 
arranged  primarily  to  utilize  the  human  factor  to  the 
best  advantage,  are  you  not  really  a  back  number  as 
a  manager,  and  should  you  not  make  good  or  else  step 
down  and  out?  If  you  are  this  passe  person  and  your 
directors  are  really  directing,  you  will  be  shelved,  pen- 
sioned, retired,  or  otherwise  pushed  into  a  position  of 
innocuous  desuetude.  We  all  know  the  manager  who 
runs  his  works  on  the  old  fashioned  military  plan. 
His  word  is  law.  He  is  a  martinet,  a  precisian.  He 
wants  no  suggestion  from  any  subordinate,  and  cer- 
tainly gets  none.  His  plant  is  effective  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned sense  of  the  word,  but  he  has  been  recently  laid 
aside  because  the  recurring  strikes  under  his  manage- 
ment were  too  costly.  Such  strikes  come  from  the  fact 
that  autocracy  in  industrial  management  is  out  of 
date.  We  know,  too,  the  other  type  of  manager  who  as 
president  of  his  company  never  has  any  labor  disputes, 
and  enjoys  the  largest  success  because  he  gives  his  en- 
tire thought  to  the  selection  of  responsible  human  help- 
ers, each  a  specialist  in  his  own  small  or  large  field 
and  all  knitted  close  together  by  the  intense  human  per- 
sonality of  the  chief — chief  by  right  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  man  who  realizes  the  high  wages  and  short 
hours  will  never  satisfy  anyone  and  who  recognizes 
that  what  a  man  wants  is  the  largest  freedom  and  op- 
portunity for  his  own  best  activities  and  the  well- 
being  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  him. 

If  we  have  analyzed  the  situation  correctly,  we  are 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  in  every  industrial  cen- 
ter there  should  be  a  clearing  house  of  information  for 
the  benefit  of  the  management  of  every  industry  to  put 
at  the  service  of  any  executive  a  clear  conception  of 
just  what  the  most  recent  developments  have  been  with 
regard  to  every  detail  of  the  human  factor  in  indus- 
try, because  so  rapid  have  been  the  strides  of  the  art  of 
industrial  management  on  the  human  side  in  the  last 
five  years  that  without  some  such  system  no  manager 
can  keep  himself  up  to  date  on  this  point  and  have  time 
for  anything  else.  , 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  industrial  centers  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  this  need  and  some  have  beguh 
to  provide  in  their  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of 
trade,  or  managers'  associations,  a  method  of  supplying 
this  needed  information.  Some  large  concerns  havp 
gone  a  long  way  in  this  direction  individually,  but  they 
are  hampered  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  put- 
ting themselves  into  close  co-operative  touch  with  other 
employers  of  labor.  In  this  period  of  readjustment  of 
employment,  some  industries  are  becoming  paralyzed 
by  the  war  and  are  throwing  out  of  employment  many 
thousands,  while  the  war  industries,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  pushed  to  the  limit  to  use  every  available  human 
and  mechanical  aid  to  increase  production.  It  is  im- 
portant in  the  extreme  and  would  be  an  evidence  of 
sanity,  balance  and  business  acumen  if  in  every  manu- 
facturing center  there  could  be  instituted  this  get- 
together  policy  with  regard  to  human  administration 
on  the  human  side  in  general  and  for  employment  of 
alien  labor  in  particular. 
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New  Drilling  Machine  for  Light  Work 

The  W.  W.  Machine  Works,  Chicago,  is  manufac- 
turing a  14-in.  upright  drilling  machine  specially  de- 
signed   to    handle    small    and    medium-sized    work.     In 

its  design  care  has  been 
taken  to  supply  a  ma- 
chine of  a  durable  char- 
acter. Its  height  to  top 
of  cone  pulley  is  68  in., 
and  it  requires  floor 
space  20  x  30  in.  It  will 
drill  to  the  center  of  a 
15-in.  circle.  The  spindle 
has  a  No.  2  Morse  taper 
hole  and  drills  up  to  % 
in.  The  speed  of  the 
countershaft  is  400  r.p.m. 
The  base  is  provided 
with  ribs  on  the  inside 
and  is  unusually  large 
and  heavy,  measuring  20 
in.  in  diameter.  The 
stationary  head  is  cast 
integral  with  the  col- 
umn, affording  great 
stability.  The  spindle  is 
provided  with  a  ball 
thrust  bearing  on  the 
lower  end  to  take  up 
Small     and     Medium      S  zed        pressure     when     drilling. 

Work   Is   the  Field  of   a  Re-        ^,  ^  ov.,-v,^i<,  A^i,ri^ «o^ 

cently       Developed      Vertical        The  spindle  drivmg  gear 
Drilling  Machine  is   fitted  with   a   double- 

headed  key  of  large  size 
sliding  in  the  splineway  of  the  spindle.  The  gear  has 
a  hub  3-in.  long,  running  on  a  flanged  bronze  bushing. 
The  machine  is  distributed  by  the  Stocker-Rumely- 
Wachs  Co.,  Chicago. 


feed  pawl  or  screwing  down  the  adjustable  stop.  Ab 
formerly,  the  feed  has  an  automatic  throw  out  and 
also  a  positive  stop  when  feeding  by  hand.  The  feed 
mechanism  is  simple,  accurate  and  free  to  make  adjust- 
ments while  the  machine  is  in  operation. 
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Improved  Grinding  Machine  Cross  Feed 

Notable  improvements  have  been  devised  by  the 
Ott  Grinder  Co.,  Indianapolis,  on  its  No.  2  universal 
grinding  machine.  The  most  notable  feature  is  the 
cross-feed  mechanism.  Simplicity  and  ease  of  adjust- 
ment, it  is  emphasized,  have  been  attained  by  using  a 
single  rocker  arm,  a  spring  plunger  and  a  stop  screw. 

At  the  reversal  of  the  table,  the  cross-feed  rocker 
arm  is  tipped  to  its  lowest  position  by  a  hardened  pin 
on  the  reverse  lever.  As  the  table  reverses  the  rocker 
arm  is  free  to  move  upward,  being  actuated  by  a  com- 
pression spring  until  the  adjustable  screw  stop  is 
reached.  At  the  left  end  of  the  rocker  arm  a  pawl 
engages  the  cross-feed  ratchet  wheel  and  causes  it  to 
rotate,  giving  the  feed,  which  can  be  varied  from 
0.00025  in.  to  0.00.3  in.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  grind- 
ing wheel  is  fed  in  under  power  while  the  spring  is 
relied  upon  only  to  give  the  feed  adjustment. 

The  feed  may  be  thrown  out  by  rocking  over  the 


Pre-melting  Ferromanganese  in  an  Elec- 
tric Furnace 

The  efficiency  of  an  electric  furnace  in  melting  down 
charges  of  ferromanganese  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  F. 
Bittner  of  Breslau,  Germany.  He  used  a  3-ton 
Nathusius  furnace  and  published  his  results  in  Stahl 
und  Eisen.  The  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Re- 
view gives  the  following  abstracts  of  his  report. 

Three-phase  current  was  employed.  It  can  be 
used  of  any  convenient  frequency.  There  were  three 
pairs  of  electrodes.  The  three  top  or  surface  carbon 
electrodes  were  connected  to  the  outer  terminals  of  the 
secondary  windings  of  the  furnace  transformer  and 
the  mild  steel  bottom  electrodes  to  the  inner  terminals 
of  the  secondary  coil.  When  working  without  a  booster 
transformer  the  bath  had  to  be  heated  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  electric  arc  as  only  about  4  per  cent 
of  the  current  input  goes  towards  heating  the  bottom. 
With  this  system  of  connection  the  average  load  at  the 
arc  circuit  is  about  190  kw.,  while  that  of  the  bottom 
circuit  is  only  about  8  kw.  If,  however,  the  bottom 
circuit  is  strengthened  by  the  use  of  a  booster  trans- 
former the  average  load  at  the  arc  circuit  will  be  171 
kw.,  and  at  the  circuit  through  the  bottom  electrodes 
48  kw.,  or  about  22  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  input. 
As  the  principal  advantage  claimed  for  the  Nath- 
usius furnace  lies  in  the  possibility  of  heating  the 
bottom,  it  is  recommended  to  strengthen  the  bottom 
electrode  circuit  by  means  of  a  booster  transformer. 
The  following  table  compiled  by  the  author  shows  the 
percentages  of  the  total  input,  producing  useful  effects 
and  loss  respectively: 

Per 
Cent 
of 
Kw.-  Total 

Portion  of  Total  Input  hours       Calories    Input 

Used  for  melting  the  ferromanganese.    354.0         826,000        42.5 
Used  for  melting  the  lime  and  forming 

slag    7.4  17,300  0.9 

Lost  in  transformers 33.3  77,700  4.0 

Lost  in  conductors 58.3         136,100  7.0 

Lost  in  water  cooling  of  electrodes.  .  .      50.0         116,900  6.0 

Lost  In  conduits  and  by  radiation,  in- 
cluding maintaining  the  heat  of  the 
bath    330.0         770,000        39.6 

Totals  per  ton  of  metal 833.0     1,994,000     100.0 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  efficiency  of  the  fur- 
nace is  very  low  (43.4  per  cent),  but  in  the  author's 
opinion  an  electric  furnace,  working  with  a  neutral 
zone,  is  eminently  suitable  for  melting  ferromanganese 
for,  notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  current,  the  melt- 
ing can  be  effected  economically  and  without  much  loss 
of  manganese,  an  important  consideration  when  deal- 
ing with  a  deoxidizer.  It  should  also  be  explained 
that  the  molten  ferromanganese  was  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  basis  Bessemer  plant  and  had  to  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  1300  to  1350  deg.  C.  in  readiness 
for  the  purpose. 

The  loss  of  manganese  was  only  0.385  per  cent,  a 
negligible  quantity.  The  costs  of  melting  a  metric 
ton  of  ferromanganese  in  the  electric  furnace  are 
given  as  follows: 

s.  d. 

Current,  833  units 15  0 

KlectroueH i  9 

WiiKeB    1  6 

Dopreciatlon  of  lining 0  6 

Total  per  ton 18         9 

Both  the  primary  and  secondary  windings  of  the 
1 1  .inHformers  were  star-connected.  The  mean  value 
<•'>-;  </'  was  found  to  be  0.766  for  the  arc  circuit  and  0.740 
for  the  bottom  circuit. 


A  Single  Rocker  Arm,  a  Hprlnx  Pluncer  and  a  Htop  Screw 
Control  the  Operation  of  the  Improved  Automatic  Crona  Feed 


For  firebox  steel  for  both  locomotive  and  stationary 
service  the  manganese  requirement  under  specifications 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  has  been 
put  tentatively  at  0.30  to  0.60  per  cent. 
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Book  Review 

Office    Organization    and    Management. — By    Carl    C. 

Parsons,   manager    Shaw-Walker    Co.,    New   York. 

Pages  313,  5%  x  8Vi  in.;  illustrated  by  charts  and 

half  tones.     Published  by  the  La  Salle  Extension 

University,  Chicago. 
This  volume  discusses  a  large  number  of  subjects 
relating  to  office  work,  including  such  topics  as  laying 
out  the  office,  office  employees,  office  training,  rules 
and  regulations,  methods  of  payment,  promotions,  vaca- 
tions, records  and  the  office  manager.  It  contains 
much  good  advice,  but  naturally  there  are  many  points 
on  which  many  who  have  had  experience  in  office  man- 
agement will  disagree  with  the  author.  One  of  the 
important  features  of  the  book  is  a  discussion  of  em- 
ployees from  the  human  side,  and  this  unquestionably 
is  a  subject  that  deserves  the  constant  attention  of  an 
office  manager  as  well  as  of  others  in  authority.  In 
regard  to  constructive  discipline,  the  author  believes 
it  is  a  settled  principle  that  the  honor  list,  with  its 
awards,  will  correct  bad  habits  in  an  organization  more 
quickly  than  any  penalty  which  may  be  imposed.  He 
cites  the  case  of  one  office  where  there  had  been  dif- 
ficulty in  handling  lateness  which  was  reduced  at  least 
50  per  cent  by  a  system  of  credits  for  promptness  and 
rewards  for  conformity  to  the  rules.  Probably  no  one 
would  question  the  importance  of  an  office  manager 
having  the  numerous  qualifications  of  mind  and  heart 
which  the  author  says  he  must  have  in  order  to  be 
really  successful.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  suc- 
cessful office  administration  requires  leadership  which 
is  able,  intelligent,  sympathetic,  progressive  and  con- 
structive. 

Addressed  to  the  undergraduate,  but  having  a  mes- 
sage to  everybody,  Clarence  H.  Stilson,  Yale,  1897,  has 
written  a  little  book  on  getting  on  in  the  world.  He  has 
given  it  the  title  "After  Graduation— What  Then?"  It 
is  a  compilation  of  terse  bits  of  advice,  which  give  the 
impression  of  coming  from  an  experience  and  from  ob- 
servations which  the  author  is  desirous  of  putting  at 
the  disposal  of  others.  While  naturally  the  younger 
the  person  to  whom  the  book  may  come,  the  better  it 
is  for  him,  it  follows  that  he  who  has  made  the  mis- 
takes pointed  out  will  more  genuinely  realize  the  value 
of  the  hints.  The  booklet,  which  is  bound  in  paper 
covers  and  obtainable  at  25  cents  per  copy  from  the 
author,  who  may  be  addressed  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is 
one  of  that  series  of  books  of  epigrams,  truisms  and 
quotations  which  are  readable  at  any  point.  As  ap- 
pealing to  the  one  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  the 
laook  touches  on  in  order:  a  purpose  in  life;  what  suc- 
•cess  really  is;  the  school  of  life;  the  power  of  the  pres- 
■ent;  the  time  element;  right  thinking,  etc. 


To  the  one  who  has  been  jolted  to  find  himself  pos- 
:sessed  of  no  clear  notion  of  a  fact  which  he  should  have 
•obtained  and  retained,  say,  from  a  book,  a  little  pamph- 
let of  65  pages  by  Dr.  George  Fillmore  Swain,  promi- 
nently known  in  the  civil  engineering  field  from  his 
long  time  teaching  service  on  the  staff  of  the  Massa- 
•  chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  will  have  an  appeal. 
The  booklet  is  entitled  "How  to  Study,"  and  is  pub- 
lished for  sale  at  25  cents  per  copy  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York.  It  is,  of  course,  intended  chiefly 
for  students  and  teachers,  but  it  will  bear  perusal  by 
the  average  man,  who  can  hardly  afford  to  stop  study- 
ing. It  is  rather  elaborately  subdivided,  so  the  reader 
may  refer  directly  to  any  heading  which  meets  the 
need  at  the  time. 


"The  Primary  Volatile  Products  of  the  Carboniza- 
tion of  Coal"  is  the  title  of  an  important  technical  pa- 
per. No.  140,  by  Guy  B.  Taylor  and  Horace  C.  Porter, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It  is  a  continuation  of 
the  work  described  by  Bureau  of  Mines  Bulletin  No.  1 
on  the  character  of  the  volatile  matter  of  coal.  In  this 
later  discussion  the  experimental  methods  have  been 
refined  and  more  precise  results  obtained.  It  is  a  study 
of  basic  phenomena  in  carbonization  rather  than  of  the 
« ultimate  results  of  these  phenomena  as  a  whole. 


Heavy  Duty  Lathe  for  Shell  Production 

The  Cincinnati  Lathe  &  Tool  Co.,  3207  North  Street, 
Oakley,  Cincinnati,  is  equipping  its  18-in.  lathes  for 
the  rapid  production  of  shells.  The  equipment  pro- 
vided includes  a  9-in.  universal  chuck,  a  square  Euro- 
pean tool  post  and  a  forming  attachment  with  a  cam 
to  form  shells  of  any  radius. 

The  lathe  is  of  heavy  construction,  the  bed  being 
reinforced  by  a  number  of  internal  box  section  girths. 
The  headstock  spindle  is  a  high  carbon  steel  forging 
finished  by  grinding  and  lapping.  A  collar  is  pro- 
vided at  the  nose  end  which  is  relied  upon  to  provide  a 
stiff  bearing  when  chucks  and  faceplates  are  used. 
The  bearings  are  of  bronze  and  a  thrust  bearing,  con- 
sisting of  a  hardened  tool  steel  collar  with  an  adjust- 
ment for  wear,  is  located  at  the  rear  end  of  the  spindle, 
the  end  thrust  being  taken  against  the  front  end  of 
the  rear  bearing.  Lubrication  of  the  bearings  is  pro- 
vided by  self-closing  dust-proof  caps  in  connection  with 
grooves  in  the  bearings. 

The  apron  is  of  box  type  construction,  thus  provid- 
ing a  double  support  for  all  thp  shafts  and  studs.  The 
rack  pinion  is  of  steel  and  located  close  to  the  rack  on 
the  bed  and  receives  power  through  compound  gearing. 
The    longitudinal    and    cross   feeds    which    are    of   the 


Shells  of  Any  Radius  Can  Be  Formed  Rapidly  by  This  18-In. 
Heavy  Duty  Lathe  Equipped  with  a  Square  Tool  Block 

friction  type  can  be  started,  stopped  or  reversed  while 
the  lathe  is  running,  but  cannot  be  engaged  while 
thread  cutting  is  being  done,  and  an  automatic  stop  is 
provided  for  throwing  out  the  feeds  whenever  desired. 
A  thread  chasing  dial  enables  the  carriage  to  be  run 
back  by  hand  and  the  thread  caught  at  any  point  with- 
out reversing  the  lathe. 

The  reverse  plate  for  cutting  right  and  left-hand 
threads  is  on  the  outside  of  the  headstock  and  is  em- 
ployed for  reversing  the  lead  screw  only.  A  quadrant 
on  the  end  of  the  lathe  permits  a  combination  of  extra 
or  metric  pitches  with  the  United  States  standard  lead 
screw  or  vice  versa,  in  addition  to  those  obtained  in  the 
gearbox.  The  changes  from  one  standard  thread  to 
another  are  readily  made  without  duplicating  or  remov- 
ing a  gear  by  operating  two  levers  conveniently  placed 
a  few  inches  apart.  Operating  a  single  lever  provides 
nine  feed  changes.  The  gears  are  of  forged  steel  and 
are  assembled  in  a  box  which  is  mounted  on  the  front 
of  the  bed  and  can  be  removed  and  replaced  with  an- 
other whenever  desired. 

The  tailstock  is  of  the  offset  type,  permitting  the 
compound  rest  to  be  set  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the 
bed.  The  spindle  is  large  in  diameter  with  a  bronze 
nut  for  the  screw  and  is  locked  in  position  by  a  clamp- 
ing device. 

In  a  test  made  of  one  of  these  lathes  with  the  shell 
forming  equipment,  a  shell  of  0.50  per  cent  carbon 
steel  with  a  12-in.  radius  was  machined  at  the  r^te  of 
204  ft.  per  min.  at  the  point  and  69  ft.  at  the  end  of 
the  radius.  The  shell  was  completed  in  a  trifle  under 
17  min.,  the  depth  of  cut  being  V^  in.  with  a  1/32-in. 
feed  and  a  spindle  speed  of  130  r.p.m. 


Assortment  of  Carburizing  and  Annealing  Boxes,  Tubes,  Baskets,  Etc.,  of  Cast  Nichrome 


Castings  That  Withstand  High  Temperatures 

An  Alloy  Which  Under  Heat  Maintains  Its  Strength 
and  Resists  Scaling  as  Well  as  Change  in  Form 


THERE  is  a  demand  for  a  metal  or  an  alloy 
that  will  withstand  high  temperatures  with- 
out any  large  alteration  in  tensile  strength 
or  especially  any  great  change  in  its  physical 
appearance  such  as  scaling  or  oxidizing.  If 
toughness  and  resistance  to  change  of  form  are 
combined  with  the  above-mentioned  qualities,  then 
a  wide  field  of  usefulness  at  once  becomes  pos- 
sible. If  it  is  also  machinable,  then  its  value  is 
increased.  A  new  alloy  is  being  successfully  made 
on  a  fairly  large  scale  in  the  form  of  castings  by 
the  Driver-Harris  Co.,  of  Harrison,  N.  J.  It  is 
offered  as  possessing  the  properties  named  and 
is  being  used  to  advantage  in  several  fields  of 
industry. 

The  alloy  is  composed  of  about  60  per  cent 
nickel  and  14  per  cent  chromium,  the  remainder 
being  principally  iron.  It  is  being  melted  in 
crucibles  and  poured  in  sand  molds  in  a  special 
foundry  for  this  purpose.  It  can  be  cast  easily 
and  in  various  shapes  and  in  any  weight  up  to 
1200  lb.  It  is  known  to  the  trade  as  "Nichrome." 
The  fact  that  it  can  be  used  in  practical  service 
at  high  temperatures  with  extremely  long  life  in 
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hain  nt  th«  Knd  of  thf.   Wire  An- 
ii«;  I'larit  of  Drlver-HurrlB  Co. 


the  form  of  castings,  as  compared  with  iron  or 
steel,  has  enabled  the  company  gradually  to  find 
many  important  industrial  uses  for  it.  The  new 
alloy  has  now  been  made  as  castings  for  some 
time.  Patents  have  been  assigned  to  the  com- 
pany by  John  C.  Henderson,  an  engineer  of  the 
company. 

Besides  its  ability  to  withstand  high  tempera- 
tures up  to  1800  to  2000  deg.  Fahr.  without  altera- 
tion in  form  and  with  negligible  oxidation,  it  pos- 
sesses at  these  temperatures  a  strength  of  about 
30,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  according  to  the  claims.  Ni- 
chrome melts  at  about  2800  deg.  Fahr.  and  when 
cold  it  has  a  tensile  strength  of  about  45,000  to  50,- 
000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  In  addition  the  metal  is  very  tough 
at  1800  deg.  Fahr.,  and  will  bend  considerably 
before  breaking,  even  when  red  or  white  hot.  A 
demonstration  of  this  quality  is  often  made  by 
the  company  by  heating  to  a  red  heat  a  plate  of 
the  alloy,  %  in.  thick,  and  then  striking  it  often 
with  a  20-lb.  sledge  on  the  unsupported  center  of 
the  plate.  Stubborn  resistance  to  bending  has 
been  the  result  in  each  case. 

The  general  industrial  application  of  this  new 
alloy  has  broadened  until  it  embraces  annealing 
and  carburizing  boxes,  heating  retorts  and  con- 
veyor chains  used  at  high  temperatures  and  other 
similar  uses.  It  is  being  incorporated  in  the 
valve  seats  and  valves  of  internal  combustion 
engines,  wire  baskets  and  other  utensils  where 
either  heat  or  acids  and  chemicals,  or  both  at 
once,  must  be  withstood. 

The  illustration  at  the  head  of  this  article 
represents  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  various 
forms  of  boxes,  baskets  and  containers  used  in 
carburizing,  annealing,  heat  treating,  etc.  In  fact, 
the  use  of  the  alloy  as  annealing  and  carburizing 
boxes  is  one  of  the  important  present  industrial 
applications.  It  is  the  claim  of  the  company  that, 
as  compared  with  cast-steel  boxes  under  similar 
conditions,  the  Nichrome  annealing  or  carburiz- 
ing shapes  last  about  6000  hours  as  compared  with 
200  to  250  hours  for  the  steel.  The  fact  that 
it  does  not  oxidize  and  scale  off  enables  the 
Nichrome  boxes  to  be  made  thinner  and  lighter, 
atill  maintaining  the  strength  and  also  insuring 
more  efficient  heat  conductivity. 

The  company  itself  has  a  practical  application 
of  this  alloy  which  is  interesting.     In  the  heat 
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treatment  of  its  Nichrome  wire  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  it  through  a  wire  annealing  furnace  to  a 
temperature  of  approximately  1600  deg.  Fahr.  It  is 
necessary  to  seal  the  ends  of  the  furnace  with 
water  to  prevent  oxidation  by  air.  The  wire  is 
carried  slowly  through  and  out  of  this  annealer 
on  an  endless  chain.  Because  repeated  heating 
and  cooling  would  soon  destroy  an  ordinary  chain, 
the  company  uses  one  made  of  Nichrome  which 
has  met  the  conditions  extremely  well.  One  of 
the  illustrations  shows  this  chain  installation  in 
operation. 

Another  illustration  shows  the  use  of  Nichrome 
dipping  baskets  used  in  immersing  heated  iron 
or  steel  in  cyanide  baths  for  carburizing.  Simi- 
lar baskets  or  utensils  are  used  for  pickling  pur- 
poses and  heat-treating  work.  One  is  reported  to 
have  been  used  six  months  in  acid  dipping  where 
it  was  subjected  to  40-deg.  nitric  acid,  40-deg. 
muriatic  acid  and  66-deg.  sulphuric  and  as  well  as 
a  mixture  of  several  acids.  Signs  of  the  metal 
being  affected  were  lacking  in  all  these  instances. 


TO   ABANDON   SANDY   HOOK 


A  Dipping  Basket  of  Cast  Nichrome  Used   in  Immersing  iron 
in  a  Cyanide  Bath 

Another  important  application  is  the  use  of 
this  alloy  as  pyrometer  protection  tubes.  This 
type  of  tube  in  the  cast  form  is  said  to  be  exten- 
sively used  and  to  be  rapidly  displacing  the  easily 
broken  porcelain  ones.  In  one  case  such  metal 
tubes  showed  a  life  of  4000  hours. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  this  alloy  as  cruc- 
ibles is  now  a  matter  of  research.  Experiments 
thus  far  indicate  the  possibility  of  its  adaptability 
to  containers  for  melting  brass,  bronze,  phosphor 
copper  and  other  alloys  successfully.  Such  a  sub- 
stitute for  graphite  crucibles  would  be  a  decided 
advantage  under  present  conditions. 

A  new  foundry,  equipped  with  a  2-ton  Heroult 
electric  furnace  for  melting  the  alloy,  is  now 
under  construction  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000. 


Ferromanganese  $mports  Low  in  June 

The  imports  of  ferromanganese  for  the  month  of 
June  were  the  lowest  of  any  month  this  year  excepting 
May.  The  total  for  June  was  2717  gross  tons  as  com- 
pared with  2019  in  May  and  an  average  of  6190  tons 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year.  The  June  re- 
ceipts were  received  as  follows:  Through  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  500  tons;  through  the  port  of  Baltimore, 
1735  tons;  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  482  tons. 
Total  receipts  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  4916  tons  per  month  as  compared 
with  7577  tons  per  month  in  all  of  1916. 


Kent     Island     Proposed     Proving     Ground    for 
Cannon,  Armor  and  Ammunition 

Washington,  July  31,  1917.— The  War  Depart- 
ment has  decided  to  abandon  Sandy  Hook  as  a  proving 
ground  for  big  guns  and  Secretary  of  War  Baker  has 
transmitted  to  Congress  through  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment a  request  for  an  appropriation  to  purchase  Kent 
Island  in  Chesapeake  Bay  "to  be  employed  for  the  test- 
ing of  cannon,  ammunition  and  accessories."  This  an- 
nouncement has  drawn  a  vigorous  protest  from  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  Maryland,  in  which 
Kent  Island  is  located,  and  who  have  been  appealed  to 
by  some  3000  residents  of  the  island  who  are  unwilling 
to  surrender  their  homes,  although  guaranteed  liberal 
indemnity. 

The  decision  to  abandon  Sandy  Hook,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  employed  for  the  testing  of  big 
guns,  has  been  foreshadowed  for  some  time  in  the  re- 
ports of  ordnance  officers.  Two  important  considera- 
tions have  moved  the  War  Department  to  act  in  this 
matter.  From  a  military  standpoint  Sandy  Hook  is 
badly  located  for  defensive  purposes  and  the  recent 
tendency  in  both  War  and  Navy  departments  has  been 
to  place  all  manufacturing,  testing  and  storing  estab- 
lishments far  enough  from  the  seacoast  to  prevent  them 
from  being  captured  or  damaged  in  the  event  of  a  sea 
attack  by  an  enemy.  The  other  consideration,  which 
is  becoming  daily  more  pressing,  is  the  danger  from 
gun  fire  to  the  shipping  congested  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sandy  Hook.  There  have  been  several  narrow  escapes 
from  serious  damage  to  vessels  and  the  necessity  for 
avoiding  this  menace  imposes  drastic  restrictions  upon 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  testing  operations. 

Kent  Island,  which  it  is  proposed,  to  purchase  for 
use  as  a  proving  ground,  has  been  fixed  upon  by  a  board 
of  ordnance  experts  after  the  examination  of  many 
localities.  It  is  said  to  afford  the  only  available  range 
for  the  firing  of  guns  carrying  up  to  17  miles  that 
would  be  entirely  safe  to  life  and  property.  The  depart- 
ment's plan  is  to  acquire  the  entire  island,  purchasing 
the  property  from  private  holders,  and  to  establish  all 
necessary  facilities  for  the  handling,  mounting  and 
testing  of  big  guns,  ammunition,  etc.  It  is  also  possible 
that  a  storage  depot  for  ammunition  reserves  may  be 
located  on  the  island.  While  the  projected  site  can  be 
easily  approached  through  deep  water  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, it  is  regarded  as  amply  protected  by  fortifications 
at  the  Capes,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  island  would 
facilitate  War  Department  officials  in  preventing  any 
form  of  hostile  espionage. 

Opposition  to  the  acquisition  of  Kent  Island  will  be 
encountered  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  Senator 
Smith  of  Maryland  and  Representative  Price,  who 
resides  in  the  district  in  which  the  island  is  located,  have 
already  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  War  Department 
and  have  announced  that  they  will  fight  any  measure 
carrying  the  proposed  appropriation  that  is  presented. 
The  island  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fertile  and  this  fact 
will  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  War  Depart- 
ment's plans.  If  Secretary  Baker's  project  is  adopted 
it  will  mean  the  passing  of  historic  Sandy  Hook  as  a 
proving  ground  for  big  guns,  but  the  Government  will 
probably  retain  its  reservation  indefinitely.         w.  L.  c. 


The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  maker 
of  electric  controlling  devices,  lifting  magnets,  etc.,  has 
made  a  gift  of  a  fellowship  of  $400  for  research  work 
in  physics  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
The  deed  states  that  the  object  of  the  gift  is  to  initiate 
co-operation  between  the  industries  of  the  state  and  the 
university  in  working  out  problems  of  a  scientific  na- 
ture. 

The  annual  congress  of  purchasing  agents  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  will  be  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  9,  10  and  11. 
The  program  includes  business  sessions  for  the  morn- 
ings and  visitation  and  inspection  of  industrial  works 
during  the  afternoons. 


Pushing  Destroyers  and  Merchant  Ships 


Plan  for  Submarine  Chasers  Aban- 
doned— Shipping  Board  Activity  with 
Edward    N.    Hurley    as    Chairman 


Washington,  July  31,  1917. — An  important  change 
in  the  plans  for  fighting  the  submarine  has  been  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Navy  Department  and  as  the  result 
the  project  of  constructing  a  large  fleet  of  160-ft.  sub- 
marine chasers  heretofore  determined  upon  has  been 
abandoned,  and  orders  will  be  speedily  given  both  to 
navy  yards  and  private  shipbuilding  plants  to  concen- 
trate their  efforts  upon  the  production  of  the  largest 
possible  number  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  Construc- 
tion experts  from  all  the  navy  yards  have  been  sum- 
moned to  Washington  for  ccnJferences  on  the  new 
building  program  and  representatives  of  private  yards 
have  already  given  assurances  not  only  as  to  their 
ability  to  turn  out  a  large  number  of  destroyers  but  as 
to  making  deliveries  in  record-breaking  time. 

Many  Destroyers  to  Be  Sent 

The  new  move  of  the  Navy  Department  is  under- 
stood to  have  two  objects,  namely,  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  submarine  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  American  Navy  with  a  view  to  its 
participation  in  what  is  referred  to  here  as  the  "big 
spring  drive"  against  the  German  "fleet  and  naval  bases 
which,  according  to  rumor,  is  scheduled  for  next  March 
or  April.  The  experience  of  the  past  three  months  has 
demonstrated  that  the  destroyer  is  by  far  the  most 
effective  opponent  of  the  submarine.  This  fact  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  work  of  the  American  destroyer 
flotilla  operating  in  European  waters  under  Admiral 
Sims,  which  has  drawn  high  compliments  from  Euro- 
pean naval  authorities.  Recent  experience  has  also 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  small  submarine  chaser, 
approximately  100  ft.  in  length,  is  much  less  effective 
either  in  attacks  on  submarines  or  for  convoying  pur- 
poses than  was  hoped,  and  while  all  these  vessels  now 
on  the  ways  will  be  completed,  it  is  probable  that  very 
few  additional  boats  of  this  type  will  be  built.  So  un- 
satisfactory have  these  small  vessels  proved  that  the 
Navy  Department  will  build  few,  if  any,  160-ft.  boats 
of  this  type.  While  these  vessels  are  swift  they  are 
practically  unprotected,  and  they  cannot  carry  arma- 
ments enabling  them  to  cope  with  the  latest  type  of 
German  submarine,  which  not  only  carries  compara- 
tively heavy  guns  but  is  well  protected  with  a  3  or  4-in. 
belt  of  armor  and  is  provided  with  a  heavy  conning 
tower. 

Advantages  of  Destroyers 

The  destroyer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  built  to  stand 
a  great  deal  of  punishment.  She  is  fitted  with  water- 
tight compartments  and  makes  an  excellent  gun  plat- 
form in  spite  of  the  fact  that  «he  is  designed  primarily 
for  speed.  The  fact  that  hHc  is  much  faster  than  any 
submarine  given  her  a  tremcndouH  advantage,  while  the 
placing  of  her  batteries  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  can  be  handled  render  it  almost  a  certainty  that 
she  will  sink  any  submarine  that  comes  up  within  range. 

Few  details  of  the  new  program  for  attacking  tlie 
submarines  are  available,  Secretary  Daniels  contenting 
himself  with  the  announcement  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  "build  more  destroyers  than  we  ever  dreamed  we 
could  build."  The  entire  quota  authorized  by  the  hist 
naval  appropriation  act  was  contracted  for  several 
months  ago,  and  at  that  time  the  department  also 
placed  orders  for  an  additional  number  to  In*  paid  for 
out  of  the  emergency  ap|)ropriation  of  %IM,()0(),()00 
which  Congress  plared  at  the  disposal  of  the  President. 
This  fund  has  l>ecn  heavily  drawn  upon  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  it  is  undcr«tw>d  that  less  than  half  of  it  has 
been  mortgaged  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  remainder 
will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  newly  projected  destroyers. 
These  vessels  are  estimated  to  cost  about  |1,250,000 


each,  and  experienced  observers  here  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Government  contemplates  build- 
ing at  least  fifty  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 
The  estimates  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  next  Decem- 
ber will  include  an  unusually  large  item  for  more  de- 
stroyers, and  in  the  improvements  and  extensions  of 
Government  navy  yards,  for  which  Congress  is  now  pro- 
viding, special  attention  will  be  given  to  facilities  for 
the  rapid  building  of  vessels  of  this  type. 

Shipping  Board  Problems — Steel,  Wood  and  Labor 

The  reorganization  of  the  Shipping  Board,  which 
took  place  during  the  past  week,  is  counted  upon  to 
expedite  greatly  the  construction  of  the  big  emergency 
fleet,  the  function  of  which  will  be  to  offset  the  inroads 
on  commerce  made  by  the  submarine.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  board  on  July  27  Edward  N.  Hurley  was  elected 
chairman  and  Rear  Admiral  Washington  L.  Capps  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  The  resignation  of  Thomas  Brent,  vice- 
president  of  the  board,  was  accepted  by  the  President 
and  R.  B.  Stevens,  a  member  of  the  board,  was  tenta- 
tively designated  to  act  as  vice-president.  Chairman 
Hurley  is  reticent  in  discussing  the  plans  of  the  board 
and  is  devoting  himself  entirely  to  familiarizing  him- 
self with  what  has  already  been  done  and  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  industries  he  must  call  upon  for  speeding 
up  the  construction  program.  There  are  three  problems 
now  confronting  the  board,  he  says:  adequate  supplies 
of  steel,  wood  and  labor.  The  labor,  especially  that 
intended  for  the  steel  ships,  Avill  be  provided  without 
serious  difficulty,  although  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  an 
adequate  force  to  build  a  large  number  of  wooden  ships. 
There  are  also  limits  to  the  supplies  of  steel  for  imme- 
diate delivery  and  of  seasoned  lumber,  and  there  are 
transportation  difficulties  to  be  encountered  as  to  the 
latter. 

An  early  task  before  Chairman  Hurley  and  Admiral 
Capps  is  the  formulation  of  a  definite  program  with 
respect  to  the  two  shipbuilding  establishments  to  be 
equipped  for  Government  construction^  General 
Goethals  developed  these  plans  rapidly  and  they  must 
be  carefully  gone  over  before  they  are  finally  approved. 
This  action  will  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Eighty  Weeks'  Riveting  for  1000  Ships 

An  expert  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  of  the 
Navy  Department  has  made  the  interesting  calculation 
that  the  building  of  1000  steel  ships  would  require  the 
labor  of  7000  steel  riveters  working  steadily  for  80 
weeks.  This  estimate  is  based  on  experience  both  in 
navy  yards  and  in  private  shipbuilding  plants  which 
accept  the  number  of  rivets  to  be  driven  in  the  building 
of  a  ship  as  a  unit  of  measure  for  determining  the 
factors  of  labor  and  date  of  delivery  After  a  contract 
for  a  steel  ship  is  entered  into  about  two  and  a  half 
months  are  consumed  in  preliminary  construction  before 
the  riveting  begins,  but  from  that  time  on  it  proceeds 
without  interruption  until  the  vessel  is  substantially 
completed.  The  steel  ships  planned  by  the  Shipping 
Board  are  estimated  to  require  approximately  400,000 
rivets  or  400,000,000  for  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  such 
vesHcls.  On  this  basis,  rivets  must  be  driven  at  the 
rate  of  r>,000,000  for  eighty  weeks  to  finish  the  work  on 
time.  Naval  experts  doubt  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  skilled  riveters  and  other  mechanics  familiar  with 
structural  and  plate  work  for  shipbuilding  can  be 
found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
but  it  is  understood  that  Admiral  Capps  is  planning  to 
use  experienced  men  as  foremen  and  with  their  aid  to 
instruct  large  gangs  of  structural  steel  riveters  familiar 
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with  bridge  and  building  work  so  that  in  a  short  time 
they  will  in  turn  become  experts. 

Direct  Methods  in  Getting  Ships 

The  encouraging  intimation  has  been  given  out  here 
that  Admiral  Capps  is  planning  to  dispense  with  much 
of  the  red  tape  with  which  naval  construction  is  sur- 
rounded and  that  he  will  employ  many  of  the  direct 
time-saving  methods  adopted  by  General  Goethals,  The 
element  of  prime  importance,  especially  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  projected  steel  ships,  will  be  standardization 
of  every  possible  detail.  This  principle  will  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  layout  of  the  yards,  in  the  selection  of 
equipment,  in  the  designing  of  hulls  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  building  of  motive  power  units.  The 
use  of  large  fabricating  plants  for  the  preparation  of 
the  structural  material  will  assist  in  this  movement, 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  employ  steel  templates 
throughout  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  construction  of  the 
large  number  of  vessels  to  be  built.  Difficulties  will 
undoubtedly  be  encountered  in  securing  a  sufficient 
number  of  engines,  boilers  and  other  items  of  equipment 
of  a  uniform  type  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
many  departures  from  the  standards  in  this  respect. 
At  the  suggestion  of  former  Chairman  Denman  the 
board  has  already  contracted  for  a  large  number  of 
wooden  hulls  without  machinery  or  equipment  of  any 
kind,  and  to  fit  out  these  ships  will  constitute  a  separate 
problem. 

It  is  understood  that  the  first  work  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  Government  shipyards  will  be  the  construction  of 
a  master  ship,  which  will  be  built  by  continuous  work 
and  carried  to  an  advanced  stage  of  completion  while 
preparations  are  being  made  for  other  ships,  including 
the  fabrication  of  steel  and  the  assembling  of  material. 
While  the  adoption  of  this  method  may  delay  the  laying 
of  keels  somewhat,  it  is  believed  it  will  result  in  earlier 
and  more  rapid  deliveries  of  completed  vessels. 

W.  L.  C. 


DEFECTS  IN  BRASS  TUBES* 


Evidence    Against    the    View    That    They    Are 
Causes  of  Corrosion 

TT  is  a  common  experience  to  find  clauses  in  specifi- 
J-  cations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  writer 
thereof  because  the  requirements  which  they  demand 
appear  to  be  reasonable  but  which  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  basis  either  in  theory  or  experience. 

Certain  users  of  brass  condenser  tubes  have  been 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  interior  surface  defects 
operate  to  produce  corrosion  which  exhibits  itself  as 
local  pitting,  terminating  in  perforation.  The  writer  at 
one  time  held  this  belief  and  took  occasion  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  every  case  of  corrosion  of  this 
character  which  came  under  his  notice,  with  a  view 
of  observing  whether  there  was  any  evidence  in  support 
of  it.  No  case,  however,  has  ever  been  found  by  him 
which  would  support  any  such  view. 

It  has  further  been  observed  that  there  is  no  ten- 
dency whatever  for  areas  of  corrosion  to  localize  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  defects.  Moreover,  many  cases  have 
been  found  in  which  severe  pitting  had  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  defects,  but  absolutely  no  tendency  of 
the  corroded  areas  to  follow  along  the  lines  of  defect 
has  ever  been  noticed. 

A  recent  case  of  severe  corrosion  was  observed  which 
furnishes  very  strong  evidence  that  no  such  connection 
exists.  The  tubes  had  been  in  service  in  the  condenser 
of  a  large  stationary  plant  for  six  months  and  were 
removed  because  of  perforations  caused  by  local  corro- 
sion on  their  interior  surfaces.  Of  a  lot  of  11  tubes, 
eight  were  found  to  be  absolutely  free  from  surface 
defects  near  the  corroded  areas,  while  three  samples 
were  found  to  contain  such  defects.  These  tubes  were 
sawed  longitudinally  and  opened  out  fiat  so  as  to  show 
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the  interior  surfaces.  Characteristic  samples  from  the 
unblemished  tubes  were  taken  and  photographed  for 
comparison  with  those  containing  surface  defects,  two 
of  these  photographs  being  reproduced  herewith.  They 
are  approximately  eight-tenths  the  size  of  the  tubes 
They  show  very  clearly  the  surface  defects  and  the 
location  of  the  corroded  areas  with  respect  to  them. 

Even  where  a  corroded  area  crosses  a  defect,  no 
tendency  whatever  for  the  corrosion  to  follow  the  defect 
IS  observable.  In  most  of  the  samples  the  corroded 
area  was  confined  to  a  distance  not  over  4  in.  from  the 
inlet  end  of  the  tube;  the  remainder  of  the  tube  being 
as  free  therefrom  as  when  first  made.  In  one  or  two 
cases  the  corroded  area  was  similarly  confined  to  a  short 
distance  in  the  length  of  the  tube,  but  was  some  distance 
from  the  end  thereof. 

The  effect  which  temperature  has  upon  corrosion  is 
very  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  corroded  area  in 
most  cases  stops  quite  abruptly  on  reaching  that  por- 
tion of  the  tube  which  is  in  contact  with  the  tube  sheet. 
There  would  be  naturally  a  very  considerable  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  portion  of  the  tube  which 
was  in  contact  with  the  tube  sheet  and  that  which  was 
in  contact  with  the  steam. 

This  evidence  is  not  intended  to  be  considered  as 
arguing  in  favor  of  the  presence  of  defects  of  this  char- 
acter. It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  evidence  of  their 
existence  can  be  largely  removed  by  treatment  which 
detracts  from  the  resistance  of  the  tube  to  corrosion, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  are  rendered  more  highly 
visible  by  treatment  which  tends  very  materially  to 
increase  this  resistance. 

As  a  consequence,  tubes  treated  in  a  manner  tending 
to  decrease  their  serviceability  will  frequently  be  ac- 
cepted under  specifications  containing  restrictions  of  the 
character  in  question,  but  would  be  rejected  when  made 
in  accordance  with  methods  calculated  to  give  them  the 
maximum  endurance. 

It,  therefore,  follows  that  a  rigidly  interpreted 
clause  of  this  nature  may  operate  to  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  the  specifications  of  which  it  is  a  part. 


The  Dreis  &  Krump  Mfg.  Co.  is  constructing  a  one- 
story  brick  addition  to  its  factory,  22  x  83  ft.  This 
building  is  to  be  used  as  a  steel  warehouse  and  will  be 
equipped  with  a  3-ton  crane. 


The  Pangborn  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has 
purchased  and  taken  over  the  sand-blast  department  of 
the  Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis. 


Devices  to  Facilitate  Shell-Machining 

Unique  Tool  for  Centering  Forgings — Im- 
proved Mandrel  to  Expedite  Lathe  Work 
and  Better  the  Quality  of  the  Product 


BY   ENOS   MOORE' 


IT  is  quite  likely  that  there  are  not  two  good 
mechanics  in  the  world  who  will  agree  on  any 
one  device  as  being  the  best  of  its  kind.  If 
there  is  a  good  mechanic  who  has  an  argument 
to  offer  in  support  of  the  driving  plug  for  turning 
shells,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  hundreds  of  which 
I  have  seen  in  use,  then  it  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  from  him. 

It  has  several  bad  features.  The  worst  is  that 
after  a  shell  has  been  turned  with  it,  nothing  but 
the  skillful  use  of  a  hammer  will  get  it  out,  and 
in  about  half  of  the  work  done  with  it  the  socket 
is  loosened  with  the  plug.  This  means  that  a 
new  socket  must  be  screwed  in  and  the  turning 
done  over  again.  Again,  unless  all  plugs  are  of 
the  same  length,  the  short  ones  will  ruin  the  shells 
on  which  they  are  used,  unless  the  operator  has 
discovered  the  difference  and  made  the  necessary 
change  in  his  taper  attachment. 

With  one  operator  running  two  lathes  on  finish- 
ing work,  it  is  customary  to  furnish  four  plugs  of 
the  kind  shown,  two  in  the  lathes  and  two  for 
shells  on  the  floor.  The  taper  attachment  should, 
of  course,  never  be  touched  after  it  is  set  cor- 
rectly. The  method  shown  for  driving  these  plugs 
is  so  primitive  that  I  would  not  have  called  atten- 
tion to  it  unless  I  had  seen  it  in  use  on  new 
lathes. 

From  Fig.  2  it  will  be  seen  that  a  shell  could 
easily  be  turned  without  the  lock  nut  because  the 
mandrel  is  jammed  against  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
where  all  lengthwise  measurements  should  be 
based.  For  quick  work,  however,  the  thread  on 
the  mandrel  should  run  easily  through  the  thread 
in  the  socket,  and  the  lock  nut  serves  to  center  the 
shell.  As  .soon  as  the  finishing  cut  is  taken  the 
least  resistance  will  loosen  up  the  nut  while  the 
shell  is  still  turning  and  the  removal  of  the  man- 
drel is  but  a  matter  of  turning  it  by  hand. 

This  simple  device  would  have  saved  at  least 
one  large  manufacturing  concern,  with  whose  op- 
erations I  was  acquainted,  many  thousands  of 
dollars  on  certain  contracts  that  were  gotten  out 
for  the  Allies,  and  there  was  not  a  day  during 
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Vm  of  a  Hammer  la  NeCMMrv  In  Remov- 
InK  «h»r  I'linc  Hhown  Above,  Vim.  1,  While 
the  i'luK  Kh'iwii  Mi-low  May  Be  Easily 
l(<-rii<>vi'«l  by  HaiKl  Aftitr  I.<ooMnlnR  the 
Lock-nut 


Greater  Accuracy  In  Center- 
ing Blanks  Is  Obtained  from 
the  Self-Centering  Device  at 
the  Right,  Fig.  4,  than  from 
the  Mandrel  to  the  Left, 
Pig.  3 


almost  two  years  when  the  change  could  not  have 
been'  effected.  The  old  plugs,  however,  were 
turned  out  in  hundred  lots  and  the  destruction  of 
sockets  went  merrily  on. 

I  have  called  attention  to  this,  simply  for  the 
saving  that  it  would  effect  to  the  manufacturers. 
But  there  is  a  more  serious  fault  illustrated  in 
Fig.  3  through  which  the  Government,  or  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  shells,  is  made  to  suffer  a  certain 
very  definite  loss  in  the  quality  of  the  product. 
This  should  be  eliminated  and  a  change  enforced 
by  the  United  States  officials. 

The  primary  operation  in  any  shell  shop,  where 
the  forgings  are  delivered  for  finishing,  consists 
in  centering  the  blanks,  ready  for  rough  turning 
and  boring.  If  this  centering  is  done  correctly, 
it  insures  a  truly  concentric  job  on  the  whole 
series  of  operations  which  follow;  but  if  the 
centering  is  not  done  correctly,  with  reference  to 
the  piercing,  then  a  black  spot  follows  the  boring 
and  there  is  no  way  in  which  such  an  imperfec- 
tion can  be  remedied.  The  common  method  of 
procedure  in  such  a  case  consists  in  hiding  the 
defect  by  means  of  a  small  emery  wheel  with 
which  the  rough  edges  of  the  cavity  are  ground 
off  and  the  surface  polished. 

This,  however,  does  not  remove  the  lopsided- 
ness  of  the  shell,  but  rather  accentuates  it,  so 
that  the  path  of  such  a  shell,  leaving  a  rifled  gun, 
will  be  a  spiral  instead  of  the  expected  trajectory. 

For  this  centering  operation  there  is  usually 
employed  an  attachment  to  an  ordinary  drill  press, 
something  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  by  means  of  which 
the  rough  forging,  weighing  about  125  lb.,  is 
slipped  on  to  a  mandrel  which,  by  means  of  a 
lever  (not  shown)  and  an  arc,  is  first  brought  to 
a  horizontal  position  for  receiving  the  forging. 
When  the  forging  is  slipped  over  the  mandrel  the 
operator  grasps  his  lever  and,  by  means  of  a 
notch  and  a  dog  on  the  lever,  he  brings  the  shell 
to  a  vertical  position  and  holds  it  there  while  the 
drill  is  brought  down  to  do  the  centering.  This 
is  laborious  work  because  the  lifting  of  the  forg- 
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ings   on   and   off  the   mandrel   involves   handling 
about  25  tons  of  metal  per  day. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  3  v^^ill  satisfy  any  kind  of  a 
mechanic  that  the  chances  for  centering  any  forg- 
ing on  such  a  fixture  are  all  against  doing  it  cor- 
rectly. In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  rough 
allowance  for  getting  the  shell  over  the  end  of 
the  mandrel  and,  v^hen  the  mandrel  is  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  that  clearance  is  just  doubled  on 
one  side.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  lost  mo- 
tion in  the  notch  in  the  arc  and  the  dog  on  the 
lever,  it  can  easily  be  understood  how  Vi  in. 
might  be  lost  on  one  side  of  the  hole  and  the 
shell  rendered  eccentric  by  that  much.  If  the 
shell  is  centered  Y^  in.  off,  no  matter  how  rigid 
the  boring  machine  the  shell  will  come  out  with 
a  black  spot  and  be  eccentric. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  a  self-centering  device 
such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Regarding  this,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  shell  is  brought  to  a  stop  by 
a  positive  member,  or  rather  two  of  them,  S,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  opening  through  which  the 
shell  travels.  The  weight  of  the  shell  and  the 
pressure  of  the  drill  both  tend  to  hold  the  man- 
drel in  the  only  position  that  is  left  to  it. 

If  an  arc  is  described  around  the  trunnion  cen- 
ter, as  shown  by  dotted  line,  nothing  will  happen  to 
the  plunger,  but  by  making  a  track  for  the  castor, 
A,  about  a  half  inch  forward  of  the  arc,  B,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  when  the  shell  is  lowered  to  a  hori- 
zontal position,  the  plunger  is  forced  out  with  the 
shell,  releasing  the  three  centering  dogs,  so  that 
the  shell  will  be  perfectly  free. 

Conversely,  if  the  rough  shell  is  placed  on  the 
mandrel  while  in  a  horizontal  position  and  then 
raised  to  a  vertical  position,  the  weight  of  the 
shell  will  drive  the  tapered  plug  down  until  the 
three  sharpened  dogs  will  find  a  solid  bearing  and 
the  result  will  be  a  centering  true  to  the  piercing. 


Tests  of  Steel   Hardened  by  the  Wild-Barfield 
Process 

An  interesting  report  on  tests  recently  made  for  the 
Hardness  Tests  Research  Committee  at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  (British)  on  steel  specimens 
treated  by  the  Wild-Barfield  process  has  been  published 
in  the  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review.  The  proc- 
ess is  the  one  used  for  hardening  screw  gages  in  large 
quantities  for  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The  report 
states : 

The  steel  contained  1.5  per  cent  carbon  and  0.49  per 
cent  manganese.  Of  the  four  specimens  two  (A  and  B) 
were  quenched  in  cold  water  of  15  to  20  deg.  C.  after 
being  heated  to  10  deg.  C.  above  the  recalescent  tem- 
perature before  quenching,  while  the  other  two  (C  and 
D)  were  treated  by  the  Wild-Barfield  process.  Unfor- 
tunately, specimens  A  and  B  had  to  be  ground  away 
in  parts  in  preparing  them  for  the  testing  machine. 
Consequently  their  worn  surfaces,  after  removal  from 
the  testing  machine,  were  found  to  consist  of  patches 
alternately  highly  polished  and  matte-like  in  appear- 
ance. The  latter  patches  gave  low  numbers,  while  the 
former  supplied  high  numbers  in  the  scleroscope  test, 
vitiating  somewhat  the  comparisons.  A  truer  com- 
parison is  furnished  by  the  Brinell  hardness  tests  which 
were  made  on  specially  prepared  flats.  The  numbers 
were  438  and  423  respectively  for  A  and  B,  and  310  and 
340  for  C  and  D,  that  is  lower;  yet  the  resistance  to 
sliding  abrasion  was  higher  for  C  and  D  (560  to  710) 
than  for  A  and  B  (420  to  560).  The  sliding  abrasion 
tests  were  made  in  the  special  machines  described  in  the 
report  of  the  Hardness  Tests  Research  Committee  of 
last  November. 


Effect  of  Various  Elements  on  the 
Strength  of  Cast  Iron 

Results  of  experiments  by  F.  Wuest  and  his  German 
pupils  to  determine  the  influence  of  carbon,  silicon, 
manganese  and  phosphorus  on  the  mechanical  strength 
of  cast  iron  are  given  in  Stahl  und  Eisen  by  A.  Stad- 
eler.  From  a  translated  abstract  in  the  London  Iron 
and  Coal  Trades  Review  the  following  is  taken: 

Various  mixtures  were  prepared  of  Swedish  char- 
coal pig  with  Swedish  horseshoe  iron,  the  silicon,  man- 
ganese and  phosphorus  contents  being  varied  by  the 
addition  of  ferroalloys.  As  square  or  rectangular  test 
bars  are  liable  to  develop  a  white  iron  at  the  edges,  test 
bars  cast  round  and  turned  down  were  used  in  the 
experiments. 

The  quantity  and  character  of  the  graphite  appear 
principally  to  determine  the  mechanical  properties  but 
these  are  materially  influenced  also  by  the  pouring  and 
method  of  cooling.  With  gray  iron  containing  1.5  per 
cent  silicon,  small  quantities  of  manganese  up  to  0.3  per 
cent  increase  the  formation  of  graphite,  but  a  further 
increase  to  2.5  per  cent  has  no  influence.  Cast  irons 
high  in  phosphorus,  contrary  to  existing  ideas,  may  be 
improved  by  the  presence  of  1  per  cent  of  manganese 
or  more  provided  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  have  been 
fixed  properly. 

With  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  graphite  the 
strength  of  the  iron  in  tension  and  bending  falls  off 
as  a  rule.  This  is  also  the  case  with  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  carbon  and  silicon,  both  of  which  favor 
the  formation  of  coarse  graphite.  With  increase  of 
phosphorus  up  to  0.3  per  cent  and  of  manganese  up  to 
about  1  per  cent,  the  strength  in  tension  and  bending 
increases.  Phosphorus  up  to  0.3  per  cent  and  also  a 
'high  graphite  content  enhance  the  bending  strength, 
while  manganese  and  silicon  have  the  opposite  effect. 

The  resistance  to  specific  impact  shows  the  greatest 
sensitiveness  to  silicon,  manganese  and  phosphorus.  It 
diminishes  rapidly  as  the  phosphorus  content  rises  until 
this  reaches  0.6  per  cent,  above  which  the  decrease  is 
inconsiderable.  This  property  brings  out  the  superiority 
of  irons  low  in  phosphorus  in  respect  of  resistance  to 
impact,  which  the  tensile  and  bending  tests  fail  to 
reveal. 

Hardness  decreases  with  a  rise  in  graphite  content 
and  is  increased  by  a  rise  in  manganese  and  phos- 
phorus. It  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  silicon 
content,  but  the  physical  properties  of  cast  iron  de- 
pend not  only  on  the  percentage  but  also  on  the  char- 
acter of  its  graphite  content.  An  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  the  physical  properties  of  test  pieces  con- 
taining the  same  percentages  of  carbon  can  be  readily 
found  by  an  examination  of  their  microstructure. 


Women  Employees  in  the  United  States 

Figures  as  to  the  increasing  employment  of  women 
in  the  United  States  are  given  as  follows  in  a  late 
census  bulletin:  There  were  3,596,615  women  over  16 
years  of  age  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  out  of  a 
total  of  18,957,672  in  1890,  the  proportion  being  19  per 
cent.  In  1900  the  number  of  those  employed  rose  to 
4,833,630  out  of  a  total  of  23,485,550,  or  20.6  per  cent. 
In  1910,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  women  over 
16  years  of  age  employed  rose  to  7,438,686,  out  of  a 
total  of  29,188,575,  or  25.5  per  cent.  The  proportion 
of  the  single  women  employed  to  the  total  number  of 
such  women  grew  from  43.1  per  cent  in  1890  to  45.9  per 
cent  in  1900  and  to  54  per  cent  in  1910.  The  percentage 
of  the  widowed  and  divorced  advanced  from  29.9  in  1890 
to  32.5  in  1900,  and  to  34.1  in  1910.  The  proportion  of 
the  married  women  employed  to  the  whole  number  of 
married  women  increased  from  4.6  per  cent  in  1890  to 
5.6  per  cent  in  1900,  and  10.7  per  cent  in  1910. 


The  Colt  Patent  Firearms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  announced  that  it  has  recently  received  orders  for 
20,000  Browning  machine  guns. 


The  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  is  preparing  to  ereot  the  first  of  a  series  of  ad- 
ditions. The  first  unit  will  be  a  storehouse  62  x  200  ft., 
four  stories,  located  opposite  its  foundry  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  bridge. 
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HIGH  PRESSURE  GAS  FURNACES* 


A  Brass  and  Bronze  Melting  Outfit  Utilizing  an 
Atmospheric  Burner 

METAL  melting  furnaces,  operated  with  city  gas, 
may  be  classified  as  furnaces  designed  to  operate  at 
ordinary  city  gas  pressures  of  2  to  3  in.  of  water,  and 
fitted  with  atmospheric  burners,  and  those  designed  to 
operate  with  gas  at  city  pressure  and  air  under  a  posi- 
tive pressure  of  1  to  2  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  first  are  used 
chiefly  for  melting  alloys  not  requiring  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  1100  deg.  Cent,  including  aluminum 
and  gold  alloys  and  white  metals.  They  employ  pots 
having  a  capacity  up  to  150  lb.  of  copper  and  furnaces 
employing  gas  at  pressures  considerably  higher  than 
the  ordinary  distribution  pressures  and  fitted  either 
with  atmospheric  burners  or  burners  using  air  under 
a  pressure  of  about  20  in.  of  water.  The  second  group 
may  be  subdivided  into  pit  and  and  tilting  furnaces  for 
melting  brasses,  swarf  and  scrap,  for  the  production 
of  castings,  strip  metals,  ingots  and  billets,  the  size 
of  crucible  varying  from  60  to  800  lb.  capacity;  fur- 
naces for  melting  nickel,  cupro-nickel  and  bronze,  and 
furnaces  for  melting  aluminum  alloys  and  precious 
metals.  Under  this  last  head  there  are  pit  furnaces  for 
melting  brasses  and  bronzes  for  sand  castings,  ranging 
from  60  to  200  lb.  capacity;  pit  furnaces  for  melting 
brasses,  bronzes  and  cupro-nickel  for  strip  and  billet 
castings,  having  pots  of  capacities  up  to  200  lb.;  pit 
furnaces  for  aluminum  alloys  having  pots  of  capacities 
of  from  200  to  600  lb.  of  copper;  small  furnaces  for 
melting  precious  metals,  and  furnaces  for  melting 
brasses,  bronzes,  pure  nickel,  and  for  non-ferrous 
metals  generally  where  extremely  high  temperatures 
and  high  melting  speed  are  required. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  details  of 
a  60-lb.  furnace  using  high  pressure  gas  in  an  atmos- 
pheric burner  and  suitable  for  melting  brasses  and 
bronzes   for   sand  casting  work.     The  brick  lining  a, 

•From  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Metals  (Great 
Britain),  March  22,  1917,  by  C.  M.  Walker. 


built  in  sections,  has  a  cylindrical  core  6  of  a  diameter 
to  suit  the  pot  employed  and  is  contained  in  a  box 
of  loosely  bolted  cast-iron  plates  c.  Between  the  outer 
lining  d  of  iVz-in.  firebrick  and  the  lining  a  is  a 
space  of  2  in.,  packed  with  non-conducting  material  e. 
The  bottom  plate  forming  a  bed  is  supported  on  brick 
piers  in  the  furnace  pit.  The  circular  opening  in  it  is 
closed  by  the  plate  /,  held  in  place  by  the  hinge  g 
and  the  drawbar  h.  On  this  is  built  the  furnace  bot- 
tom i  consisting  of  about  3V^  in.  of  well-rammed 
ganister  and  broken  brick.  The  pot  rests  on  a  fire- 
brick stand  leaving  an  angular  combustion  space  be- 
tween the  pot  and  the  lining. 

The  dimensions  of  the  combustion  space  are  im- 
portant if  high  temperatures  and  efficient  working  are 
to  be  obtained.  Where  the  pots  are  to  be  removed  by 
tongs,  only  sufficient  clearance  should  be  given  around 
the  pot  to  allow  easy  manipulation  of  the  tongs.  The 
high  pressure  injector  burner  enters  the  combustion 
space  tangentially  about  %  in.  below  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  and  the  flame  forms  a  spiral  round  the  pot. 
The  flue,  fitted  with  a  nostril,  enters  the  furnace  about 
2  in.  above  the  pot  rim. 


DettLilm  of  ■  «o-M> 
i*ot    Furnnv.ti    Krtipl 
In  nn  Atn 


General  Arrangement  of  the  Furnace  Pit  and 
Flues 

Gas  is  supplied  to  the  burner  at  a  pressure  of 
about  12  lb.  per  sq.  in.  At  this  pressure  the  requisite 
air  for  combustion  can  be  injected  and  a  mixture 
velocity  of  about  6000  ft.  per  min.  obtained  in  the  in- 
jector throat.  The  velocity  of  the  mixture  entering 
the  furnace  is  about  5000  ft.  per  min.  The  above 
figures  were  obtained  with  a  gas  of  a  net  calorific  value 
of  500  B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft.,  having  a  density  of  0.52 
(air  equals  1)  and  requiring  5.5  volumes  of  air  for 
complete  combustion.  These  figures  will  be  used  in  the 
following  discussion : 

At  the  above  mixture  velocity,  the  combustion  was 
sufficiently  concentrated  and  the  flame  temperatures 
high  enough  to  meet  all  the  usual  requirements  and  to 
melt  cupro-nickel.  Where  extremely  high  temperatures 
are  required,  as  for  melting  pure  nickel,  the  velocity 
of  mixture  entering  the  furnace  may  be  increased 
with  advantage  to  9000  ft.  per  min. 

In  melting  60  :  40  brass  in  50  to  60  lb.  pots  for 
•and  castings  with  gas  of  500  B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft.,  9  to 
10  heuts  can  be  made  in  12  hr.  The  first  heat  takes 
about  2  hr.  and  subsequent  ones  about  1  hr.  each. 
The  average  gas  consumption  with  a  single  injector 
burner  would  be  about  280  cu.  ft.  per  hr.  and  the 
gas  per  lb.  of  60  :  40  brass  melted  about  5  cu.  ft. 
If  the  standby  losses  are  high  due  to  molds  not  being 
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poured  promptly,  this  figure  will  be  exceeded. 
The  cost  of  a  furnace  of  the  size  and  type  illus- 
trated exclusive  of  pit  work,  excavation  and  connection 
to  existing  flues,  amounts  to  approximately  $125.  A 
similar  furnace  of  160-lb.  capacity  should  cost  about 
$175.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  60-lb.  furnace, 
including  relining,  patching,  and  rebottoming  each 
week,  and  one  set  of  burner  cone  replacements,  was 
approximately  $41.50  for  one  year,  during  which  time 
about  60  tons  of  metals  were  melted.  The  maintenance 
of  a  160-lb.  furnace  for  six  months  was  $47.50  and 
160  tons  were  melted  in  that  period.  The  pot  costs 
vary  with  the  method  of  working.  For  60-lb.  pots  a 
good  average  figure  is  30  heats  per  pot  where  sand 
castings  are  made,  and  8  to  10  heats  per  day  are  the 
maximum  required.  If  the  speed  of  working  is  in- 
creased, the  number  of  heats  per  pot  is  also  increased 
in  about  the  same  proportion.  When  melting  borings 
or  swarf  requiring  puddling,  the  pot  life  is  reduced, 
©wing  to  the  mechanical  wear  on  the  pot.  If  the  speed 
of  melting  can  be  increased  from  8  to  12  heats  per  day, 
the  pot  life  can  be  increased  to  about  40  heats.  With 
strip  and  billet  castings  in  130  to  200  lb.  pots,  melting 
10  heats  per  day,  the  average  life  per  pot  will  be  about 
26  heats. 

Sources  and  Amount  of  Metal  Losses 

The  metal  lost  during  the  melting  of  brass  consists 
of  spelter  volatilized  and  carried  off  with  the  waste 
gases;  metal  oxidized  to  form  a  dress,  and  metal  spilled 
over  the  sides  of  the  pot.  The  first  two  are  non-recover- 
able and  the  third  recoverable.  To  reduce  the  losses  to 
a  minimum,  the  temperature  regulation  should  bo  under 
complete  control  to  prevent  overheating  of  the  metal 
and  consequent  loss  of  spelter.  Further,  the  atmos- 
phere in  contact  with  the  metal  should  be  non-oxidizing 
or  slightly  reducing  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dross. 

Metal  losses  stated  in  terms  of  pounds  of  metal  per 
hundredweight  of  castings  produced  are  of  little  value 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  Therefore,  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  use  the  loss  of  metal,  on  the  basis 
of  the  weight  of  metal  melted  for  a  given  process,  in- 
cluding the  returns.  Assuming  that  all  of  the  original 
metal  is  converted  into  billets,  castings,  or  strip  as 
the  case  may  be,  this  figure  for  the  loss  of  metal  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio 

_  weight  of  returns 

~  weight  of  castings  produced 

gives  the  approximate  loss  based  on  the  work  pro- 
duced if  the  ratio  is  known.  The  ratio  R  really  rep- 
resents the  number  of  times  a  given  quantity  of  metal 
must  be  remelted  to  convert  it  into  castings.  The  ac- 
companying table  gives  values  of  metal  losses  for 
different  classes  of  work  when  melting  by  high 
pressure  gas. 

Figures   of   Metal  Loss    Obtained    When   Melting   with   High 

Pressure  Gns  Furnaces. 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

Loss  on    Loss  on    Capacity 
Metal        Work  of 

Metal  Work  Melted,  Produced,  Furnace, 

Melted  Produced  Per  Cent  Per  Cent         lb. 

62 

—  brass     Very  light  cored 

38  castings  2.0  2.05  4.1  60 

60 

—  brass     Medium  cored 

40  castings  1.5  2.20  3.3  60 

60 

—  brass     Medium  cored 

40  castings  1.6  2.18  3.5  60 

60 

—  brass     Billets  1.18  1.52  1.8  130 
40 

72 

—  brass     Strip  1.05  0.59  0.56  160 
28 

The  percentage  loss  figures  given  in  column  5  are 
those  actually  obtained  from  tests,  and  represent  the 
loss  of  metal  on  the  castings,  etc.,  produced,  while  the 
figures  given  in  column  4  represent  the  loss  of  metal 
on  the  metal  required  to  be  melted  to  produce  these 
castings,  as  computed  from  the  ratio  factors  given. 


Special  Firing  Door  for  Boilers 

A  firing  door  which,  it  is  claimed,  makes  it  possible 
to  use  the  coking  method  of  firing,  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  Economy  Furnace  Appliance  Co.,  38  West  Divi- 


The  Coal  in  Front  of  the  Firing  Door  at  the  Left  Is  Pushed 

into  the  Firebox  by  Turning  a  Crank  and  the  Gas  Which  It 

Contains  Is  Gradually  Driven  Off  and  Burned 

sion  Street,  Chicago.  Aside  from  eliminating  the  en- 
trance of  cold  air  when  coal  is  being  fed  to  the  fur- 
nace, the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  through  the  fire 
door  is  also  claimed  to  be  prevented,  and  the  heat  is 
utilized  in  driving  the  gas  from  the  coal  to  be  burned. 
The  location  of  the  hopper  above  the  firing  door  on  the 
front  of  the  boiler  is  also  relied  upon  to  dry  the  coal 
and  remove  moisture  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  coal  in  the  furnace. 

The  door  can  be  used  with  either  horizontal  return 
tubular  or  firebox  boilers.  In  either  case  the  coal  hop- 
per is  located  above  the  door,  as  shown  at  the  left  of 
the  accompanying  drawing.  The  coal  from  the  hopper 
fills  the  space  in  front  of  the  firing  door,  which  is 
pivoted  at  the  bottom.  When  it  is  desired  to  add  fresh 
fuel  to  the  fire,  the  crank  which  is  located  at  the  side 
of  the  door  is  turned  enough  to  tilt  the  door  so  that 
coal  will  fall  from  the  hopper  into  the  space  between 
the  coal  that  is  being  coked  and  the  front  of  the  door. 
When  the  crank  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
coal  is  forced  into  the  furnace  as  the  door  travels 
upward,  this  movement  also  breaking  the  coal  that  has 
been  already  coked.  For  cleaning  the  fires  the  door 
can  be  lowered  to  the  position  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

With  this  door  the  coal  is  heated  and  becomes  coke, 
the  combustible  gas  being  driven  off.  This  gas  passes 
back  over  the  grate  and,  it  is  emphasized,  is  com- 
pletely burned  as  it  passes  over  the  incandescent  coke 
bed  at  the  back  of  the  fire.  The  coke  is  pushed  along 
as  successive  charges  of  coal  are  introduced  to  main- 
tain an  incandescent  coke  bed  at  the  back  of  the  grate. 


New  Furnace  Blown  In 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  31. — The  new  modern  blast  fur- 
nace of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  listed  as  No.  5 
of  the  Haselton  group,  was  put  into  commission  Mon- 
day, July  30,  and  operated  splendidly  on  its  first  cast. 
With  five  modern  blast  furnaces  at  Haselton,  the  Re- 
public will  be  in  better  shape  to  take  care  of  its  metal 
needs  required  by  additional  open  hearth  furnaces  and 
its  Bessemer  mill.  Besides  its  Haselton  group  of 
smelters,  the  company  operates  the  Hannah  Furnace  at 
the  old  Mahoning  Valley  works  in  Youngstown  and  the 
Atlantic  stack  in  New  Castle. 


Stone  &  Webster  have  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  grading  of  the  new  ;500-acre  industrial  town 
site  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Work  will 
be  commenced  this  week.  This  plot  is  located  at 
Lansingville,  opposite  East  Youngstown,  Ohio.  This 
same  construction  company  has  the  contract  for  grad- 
ing and  paving  and  leveling  of  the  McDonald  town 
site  being  promoted  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at  Mc- 
Donald, located  between  Girard  and  Niles,  Ohio. 


The  50  new  coke  ovens  of  the  Wilkeson  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Wilkeson,  Wash.,  have  been  completed  and  put 
in  operation,  giving  the  company  160  coke  ovens  in 
operation. 


Following  the  decision  reached  by  the  management 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  last  spring,  to  open  ave- 
nues of  employment  for  women  and  girls,  in  as  many 
lines  of  work  as  possible,  more  than  2000  have  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie,  in  the  operating  department  alone.  The  total 
number  of  girls  and  women  at  present  working  in  the 
operating  department  is  2360,  and  the  greater  part  of 
these  have  been  employed  in  the  last  two  months. 
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WORKMEN'S  LEGAL  RIGHTS 


Some  Recent  Judicial  Determinations  on  Duties 
Arising  Under  Employment  Relationships 

By  a.  L.  H.  Street 

Suing  Employee  Must  Prove  Negligence. — Since 
negligence  of  an  employer  is  not  to  be  presumed  from 
the  mere  fact  that  a  workman  is  injured  in  the  course 
of  his  work,  so  as  to  make  the  employer  liable  in  dam- 
ages, a  laborer  whose  toe  was  amputated  by  a  falling 
freight  elevator  when  caught  between  the  edge  of  the 
car  and  the  adjacent  floor  is  not  entitled  to  recover 
against  the  iron  works  company  by  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, in  the  absence  of  proof  as  to  how  the  accident 
occurred  and  that  the  employer  was  negligent  in  some 
specific  respect.  (Louisiana  Supreme  Court,  June  11, 
1917.  Franklin  vs.  W.  K.  Henderson  Iron  Works  & 
Supply  Co.,  75  Southern  Reporter,  661.) 

Risks  Assumed  by  Employees. — Where  an  employee, 
directed  to  move  a  heavy  iron  flange,  knew  its  weight, 
through  having  previously  carried  it  without  any  such 
direction,  he  cannot  recover  for  injuries  resulting  from 
his  attempt  to  carry  it  in  obedience  to  instructions, 
on  a  theory  that  his  employer  was  negligent  in  giving 
the  instructions.  The  injured  man  is  presumed  to  have 
known  his  own  strength.  (Kentucky  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, May  29,  1917.  Strong  vs.  Cumberland  Pipe  Line 
Co.,  194  Southwestern  Reporter,  1036.)  That  an  em- 
ployee assisting  in  carrying  a  boiler  plate  in  boiler 
shops  stumbled  over  a  truck  does  not  make  the  em- 
ployer liable  for  resulting  injury,  the  truck  having 
been  left  in  a  space  used  promiscuously  by  other  em- 
ployees, and  not  in  any  regular  passageway,  and  it 
appearing  that  the  injured  man  had  as  full  oppor- 
tunity as  any  one  else  to  know  of  the  presence  of  the 
truck.  (Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals,  May  21,  1917. 
Phipps  vs.  Prior,  195  Southwestern  Reporter,  532.) 

Injuries  Sustained  in  Doing  Unauthorized  Work. — 
There  is  a  rule  of  law  that  an  employer  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  injuries  sustained  by  a  workman  while 
doing  some  act  beyond  the  duties  of  his  employment, 
especially  when  it  appears  that  the  workman  had  been 
previously  instructed  not  to  do  that  act.  This  rule 
is  applied  to  the  case  of  an  operator  of  a  buffing  ma- 
chine, to  which  was  attached  an  exhaust  machine  de- 
signed to  carry  away  the  dust  generated  in  the  process 
of  the  work.  He  was  distinctly  instructed  that  if  any- 
thing went  wrong  with  the  exhaust  system,  he  should 
call  a  certain  other  employee  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  to  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  when  a  metal 
piece  fell  into  the  exhaust  apparatus,  he  took  off  a 
cover  of  the  apparatus  and  put  his  hand  down  into  it 
to  recover  the  piece,  re.sulting  in  his  hand  being  in- 
jured by  the  exhaust  fan.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  held  that  the  act  causing  the  injury  was  so  foreign 
to  his  employment  duties  as  to  deprive  him  of  any 
right  to  recover  an  award  under  the  Illinois  workmen's 
compcngation  act.  (Illinois  Supreme  Court,  June  21, 
1917.  Eugene  Dietzen  Co.  vs.  Industrial  Board  of  Illi- 
nois, 116  NortheaBtern  Reporter.) 

Employer'a  Duty  to  Safeguard  Machinery. — In  up- 
holding liability  of  a  manufacturing  company  for  in- 
jury to  a  blackHmith  shop  employee,  received  through 
bufKting  of  an  emery  wheel  which  he  was  operating 
in  grinding  iron  parts,  it  is  decided  that  where  an  em- 
ployer violates  the  Indiana  factory  act,  by  failing  to 
place  guards  upon  dangcrouH  marhincH  when  prac- 
ticable, an  employee  cannot  he  diM-mcd  to  have  as- 
sumed the  risk  of  consequent  injury.  To  render  the 
employee  liable  in  a  case  of  thlH  kind,  it  is  not  neces- 
•ary  to  show  that  he  should  have  forcHeen  occurrence 
of  the  particular  accident;  it  bt-ing  KuffU-ient  that  he 
should  have  foreseen  that  sf>me  injury  might  result 
from  failure  to  Install  a  guard  which  would  have 
avoided  the  accident.  (Indiana  Appellate  Court,  May 
11,  1917.  Brown  vs.  Illinois  Car  &  Mfg.  Company,  110 
Northeastern  Reporter,  4.)  And,  under  the  Wisconsin 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  an  employer  operating 
a  traveling  crane  in  his  manufacturing  plant  is  liable 
to  pay  an   increased  award  for  injury  to  or  death  of 


an  employee,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  em- 
ployer to  guard  the  wheels  of  the  crane,  as  required 
by  law,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  willful  failure  of 
the  employee  to  exercise  ordinary  care  for  his  own 
safety  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  accident.  (Wiscon- 
sin Supreme  Court,  May  15,  1917.  Manitowoc  Boiler 
Works  vs.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  163 
Northwestern  Reporter,  172.)  The  Pennsylvania 
statute  which  requires  set  screws  on  machinery  to  be 
safeguarded  applies  to  stationary,  as  well  as  revolving, 
set  screws.  (Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  Feb.  12, 
1917.  Hogarth  vs.  William  H.  Grundy  &  Co.,  100 
Atlantic  Reporter,  1001.) 

Duty  to  Furnish  Safe  Appliances. — An  employer  is 
liable  for  injury  sustained  by  an  employee  through 
breaking  of  a  defective  rope  furnished  him  by  a  fore- 
man, where  the  latter  refused  permission  to  use  a  new 
rope  which  was  available.  The  fact  that  the  employer 
had  provided  a  new  rope  did  not  exonerate  him  from 
liability  where  the  injured  man  was  permitted  to  use 
it  only  on  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  foreman. 
(United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit, April  3,  1917.  Mardis  vs.  Miller,  241  Federal 
Reporter,  470.) 

Workmen's  CoTnpensation  Act  Awards. — When  it 
appears  that  since  making  of  an  award  under  the  New 
Jersey  workmen's  compensation  act  in  favor  of  an  in- 
jured employee  that  his  earning  capacity  has  increased, 
the  employer  is  entitled  to  have  the  award  decreased; 
the  basic  principle  of  the  act  being  indemnity  against 
loss  of  earning  power  by  reason  of  accidents  sustained 
in  the  course  of  employment.  (New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court,  April  7,  1917.  Safety  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable 
Co.  vs.  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Hudson  county, 
100  Atlantic  Reporter,  846.)  But  the  fact  that  an  in- 
jured man  is  able  to  secure  new  employment  even 
more  remunerative  than  the  work  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  injured  does  not  deprive  him  of  the  right 
to  an  award  under  the  Kansas  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act.  (Kansas  Supreme  Court,  May  12,  1917. 
Sauvain  vs.  Battelle,  164  Pacific  Reporter,  1086.) 

Strike  Injunction  Not  Violated. — Where  a  foundry 
company  operating  an  open  shop  obtained  an  injunc- 
tion against  striking  employees,  restraining  them  from 
doing  certain  things,  including  "addressing"  the  com- 
pany's employees  as  scabs,  there  was  no  violation  of 
the  injunction  by  publishing  a  notice  in  a  newspaper, 
addressed  to  the  strikers  to  encourage  them  to  refrain 
from  returning  to  work,  and  referring  to  the  men 
working  for  the  company  as  scabs;  it  appearing  that 
the  injunction  was  merely  intended  to  prevent  strikers 
from  annoying  the  company's  employees  and  provok- 
ing them  to  breaches  of  the  peace  by  calling  them 
scabs  in  their  presence.  Nor  was  the  newspaper  notice 
objectionable  in  so  far  as  it  asked  the  public  to  remain 
away  from  the  company's  plant.  (Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  June  21,  1917.  Illinois  Malleable  Iron  Co.  vs. 
Michalek  et  al.,  116  Northeastern  Reporter,  714.) 


Sir  James  Lougheed,  replying  to  Hon.  Mr.  Cas- 
grain  in  the  Canadian  Senate  as  to  the  situation  re- 
garding rails  for  military  and  other  purposes,  stated 
that  the  Algoma  Steel  Co.  had  been  under  contract 
since  July,  1916,  to  roll  rails  for  92  miles  of  roads  for 
the  Hudson  Bay  line,  but  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  company  could  secure  the  steel  to  do  so  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  was  taking 
supplies  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 


Dupont,  Roy  &  Baudouin,  Montreal,  have  prepared 
plans  for  a  mechanical  gravity  filtration  plant  for  Dor- 
val.  Que.  At  present  there  is  a  plant  for  pumping 
water  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  filtration  plant  which  will  have  a 
capacity  of  500  gallons  per  minute. 


A  plan  has  been  filed  by  the  American  Machine  Co. 
of  Brooklyn  for  the  construction  of  a  5-story  concrete 
factory  building,  185  x  100  ft.  The  building  will  cost 
about  $250,000  and  will  be  an  addition  to  the  main  plant 
of  the  firm. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
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Gage  Grinding  Machine.— Steel  Products  Engineering 
Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Folder.  Illustrations  and  descriptive 
matter  explain  the  operation  of  a  universal  grinding  ma- 
chine for  gages  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age 
Feb.  8,  1917.  Among  the  special  advantages  claimed  for  the 
machine  are  the  elimination  of  practically  all  stoning  or 
lapping,  ease  of  adjustment  and  operation  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  resetting  for  each  piece  of  work.  The  grinding  wheel 
spindle  is  of  a  special  type  arranged  to  overcome  the  jerk 
of  the  driving  belt  and  a  sectional  view  shows  how  this  is 
accomplished.  A  condensed  table  of  specifications  supple- 
ments the  text  description  and  the  illustrations. 

Sand  Blast  Barrel. — New  Haven  Sand  Blast  Co,,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  CSrcular.  Presents  a  partial  list  of  users  of 
a  self-contained  sand  blast  barrel  for  gray  and  malleable 
iron  and  brass  castings,  forgings  and  special  work.  Where 
more  than  one  barrel  is  in  use  at  any  of  the  plants  the 
exact  number  is  given. 

Saws Henry    Disston    &    Sons,    Inc.,    Philadelphia.      Vol. 

1,  No.  1,  of  "Disston  Bits."  Is  a  monthly  house  organ  for 
distribution  among  the  employees  of  the  company.  The 
new  magazine  will  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  "Disston 
Crucible,"  the  trade  organ  which  the  company  has  issued 
for  several  years.  The  several  departments  usually  found 
in  house  organs  of  this  nature,  such  as  editorial,  sports, 
safety  first,  etc.,  are  all  represented  and  all  of  the  illustra- 
tions, cartoons  and  editorial  matter  are  the  work  of  the 
employees  themselves.  The  name  of  the  new  organ  is  sig- 
nificant, as  the  teeth  of  inserted  saws,  one  of  the  company's 
products,   are  also  called   "bits." 

Pipe  Threading:  Machines.— Landis  Machine  Co., 
Waynesboro,  Pa.  Catalog  No.  23.  Calls  attention  to  a  line  of 
pipe  threading  and  cutting  and  pipe  and  nipple  threading  ma- 
chines with  the  die  heads  used  with  each  and  a  machine  for 
grinding  the  chasers.  The  various  heads  are  described  at 
some  length  and  specification  tables  and  clearance  diagrams 
and  tables  are  included.  The  different  machines  are  briefly  de- 
scribed, a  separate  page  being  given  to  each.  Lists  of  repair 
parts  and  a  telegraph  code  are  included. 

All  Metal  Swing  and  Flexible  Pipe  Joints — Rostern 
Co.,  Peoples'  Gas  Building,  Chicago.  Folder.  Describes  a  new 
awing  and  flexible  pipe  joint  suitable  for  steam,  water,  gas  or 
oil  lines  in  which  all  packing  has  been  eliminated. 

Air  Compressors — Eagle  Corliss  Engine  Works,  Erie,  Pa. 
Bulletin  No.  27.  Calls  attention  to  a  line  of  belt  and  steam 
driven  power  air  compressors  which  are  built  in  sizes  ranging 
from  3  to  8000  cu.  ft.  of  air.  A  general  description  of  the 
construction  of  the  compressors,  which  is  supplemented  by 
illustrations  of  the  different  parts,  is  presented  and  this  is 
followed  by  specification  tables  of  the  various  sizes  of  com- 
pressor that  can  be  supplied.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  line 
of  air  receivers  and  views  of  the  different  types  of  air  com- 
pre.ssors  built  are  included. 

High  Resistance  Pyrometers.— Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.,  De- 
troit. Bulletin  No.  3-A.  Illustrates  and  describes  a  line  of 
high  resistance  thermo-electric  pyrometers  of  the  wall,  port- 
able and  recording  types.  The  construction  of  the  thermo- 
couples and  the  meters  used  in  connection  with  the  pyrom- 
eters is  gone  into  at  some  length.  Wiring  diagrams  are  in- 
cluded and  mention  is  made  of  accessories,  such  as  protecting 
tubes  for  the  thermo-couples,  selective  switches,  inclosing  cab- 
inets, etc. 

Ball  BearingM Norma  Co.  of  America,  1790  Broadway, 

New  York.  Folder.  Points  out  the  part  being  played  by  the 
company's  ball  bearings  in  the  service  of  the  Government  on 
land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air.  with  particular  reference  to  their 
use  in  magnetos  and  lighting  generators.  The  importance  of 
having  a  sure  source  of  supply  of  ignition  current  is  empha- 
sized in  every  case. 

Steel  Wheels Ackerman  Wheel  Co.,  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland.  Circular.  ^Refers  to  a  special  type  of  metal 
wheel. which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age,  Jan.  25,  1917. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  wheel  is  the  use  of  a  spoke 
made  of  strip  steel.  These  spokes  are  elliptical  in  outline 
and  are  relied  upon  to  absorb  the  shocks  imparted  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wheel.  A  number  of  views  of  the  various 
forms  of  wheels  made  are  Included. 

Nut  Locks— F.  R.  Blair  &  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York.  Leaflet.  Deals  with  a  nut  lock  which  was  illustrated 
in  The  Iron  Age,  Feb.  15,  1917.  The  essential  features  of  the 
lock  are  a  washer  with  a  toothed  surface  and  a  plain  square 
one  that  is  bent  up  at  one  corner  after  the  nut  has  been 
tightened.     Illustrations  showing  the  various  portions  of  the 


lock  separately  and  assembled  are  included,  together  with  a 
table  giving  the  sizes  of  bolts  for  which  the  lock  can  be 
supplied. 

Watthour    Meters General    Electric    Co.,    Schenectady, 

N.  Y.  Bulletin  No.  46,209.  Gives  illustrations  and  a  general 
description  of  two  types  of  watthour  meters  for  measuring 
direct  current  installations  of  relatively  large  size.  One  type 
is  intended  for  switchboard  work  and  the  other  for  installa- 
tions where  front  connections  can  be  employed.  Full  informa- 
tion regarding  the  construction  of  the  meters  and  their  dimen- 
sions, as  well  as  connection  diagrams,  is  included. 

Open-Hearth  Charging  Machine — Edgar  E.  Brosius, 
Pittsburgh.  Bulletin  No.  10.  Describes  a  single  hoist  charg- 
ing machine  for  foundry  cupolas  and  open-hearth  steel  fur- 
naces and  for  use  in  the  stock  yard.  Among  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  machine,  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron 
AoB,  May  24,  1917,  are  simplicity  of  construction  and  low  first 
cost. 

Vent  and  Leader  Connections.— Barrett  Co.,  New  York. 
Two  pamphlets.  Concerned  with  the  Holt  line  of  vent  and 
leader  roof  connections  for  use  on  any  kind  of  fiat  or  nearly 
flat  roof  construction  or  for  flashing  around  fixtures  passing 
through  the  roof.  The  different  types  of  connections  are  illus- 
trated and  briefly  described  and  tables  of  the  various  sizes  of 
each  that  can  be  supplied  are  included. 

Monel  Metal. — Electrical  Alloy  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Folder.  Relates  to  a  brand  of  Monel  metal  which  is  furnished 
in  wire,  ribbon,  strips,  rods  and  special  shapes.  The  properties 
of  the  metal  are  briefly  touched  upon  and  mention  is  made  of 
the  various  forms  in  which  it  can  be  supplied.  A  partial  list 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  metal  is  put  is  given,  together  with 
one  of  the  resistance  materials  made. 

Toolroom  Lathe. — Master  Machine  Tool  Co.,  110  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Circular.  Treats  of  a  12-in.  lathe 
for  toolroom  and  manufacturing  work.  The  description  is 
concise  and  the  various  parts  are  each  given  a  separate  para- 
graph with  a  sidehead  in  contrasting  type.  The  text  matter  is 
supplemented  by  an  illustration  of  the  lathe  and  a  condensed 
table  of  specifications.  An  illustrated  description  of  the  lathe 
appeared  in  The  Iron  Age,  Feb.  15,  1917. 

Speed  Lathe. — Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Circular.  Treats  of  a  12-in.  speed  lathe  arranged  for  either 
belt  or  motor  drive.  The  construction  of  the  lathe  is  gone  into 
at  some  length,  special  emphasis  being  laid  upon  a  four-step 
cone  pulley,  the  use  of  white  bronze  removable  ring-oiling 
bearings,  a  hand  feeding  carriage  with  compound  swivel 
rest  and  a  set-over  tailstock.  The  text  is  supplemented  by 
illustrations  of  the  different  parts  and  a  brief  code  for  order- 
ing the  lathe  and  the  various  accessories  that  are  supplied 
is  given.  An  illustrated  description  of  the  lathe  appeared  in 
The  iron  Age,  Feb.  1,  1917. 

Sheet  Metal  Testing  Device— Pittsburgh  Instrument 
&  Machine  Co.,  101  Water  Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pamphlet. 
Mentions  a  device  for  deterinining  the  drawing,  stamping, 
compressive  and  folding  qualities  of  sheets  of  iron,  steel, 
brass,  copper,  gold,  silver  and  other  metals.  A  description 
of  the  device  is  presented  and  instructions  for  the  making 
of  the  tests  are  included. 

Metals.— Ellsworth  Haring,  114  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
Three  leafiets.  Call  attention  to  a  line  of  high  speed  and 
tool  steels,  steel  and  brass  balls  and  mechanical  and  steel 
specialties.  These  include  spark  plug  wire,  Ignition  metal, 
tungsten,  German  silver,  zinc,  phosphor  bronze,  brass  and 
copper  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  special  steel  balls,  etc.  Brief 
statements  indicating  the  extent  of  each  line  are  given. 

Hoisting  Machinery.— Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist 
Co.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.  Handbook.  Presents  in  clear  and 
exact  form  such  data  relative  to  hoisting  machinery  as  will 
enable  engineers  and  managers  to  consider  the  application 
of  hoisting  and  conveying  units.  A  brief  description  of  the 
construction  is  presented,  followed  by  numerous  dimension 
diagrams  and  tables. 

Rubber  Belting — B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Pamphlet.  Gives  brief  descriptions  of  the  various  brands  of 
belting  that  can  be  supplied,  the  text  being  supplemented  by 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  belts  in  use.  Instructions  on 
the  installation  and  care  of  belts  are  presented,  together  with 
a  number  of  tables  of  useful  information. 

Wire  Fibrous  Belting.- Wire-Fibrous  Belting  Corpora- 
tion, Palisade  Avenue,  Englewood,  N.  J.  Pamphlet.  Relates 
to  a  special  type  of  belting  which  is  made  out  of  spun 
fibrous  yarn  which  has  an  untwisted  steel  wire  center,  the 
yarn  being  twisted  into  strands  which  are  again  woven  into 
belting  and  impregnated  with  a  dressing.  An  account  of  the 
development  of  belting  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present 
is  given,  the  text  being  supplemented  by  numerous  illustra- 
tions. The  advantages  claimed  for  this  type  of  belt,  which 
include  great  strength,  transmission  of  more  power  and 
freedom  from  stretching  or  contraction,  are  briefly  touched 
upon. 
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CHROME-VANADIUM  steel  holds  the  position  vir- 
tually at  the  head  of  the  commercial  alloy  steels 
and  owes  this  prestige  to  the  extremely  wide 
range  of  physical  qualities  which  are  capable  of  being 
developed  from  this  metal  by  proper  methods  of  heat 
treatment.  Like  all  alloy  steels  it  is,  as  its  earlier 
name  signifies,  a  special  steel,  meaning  not  only  that  it 
is  designed  for  special  purposes,  but  also,  that  its  prep- 
aration for  the  particular  work  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  must  be  carried  out  along  certain  lines  calcu- 
lated to  yield  in  the  final  result,  those  qualities  which 
shall  represent  100  per  cent  efficiency  in  the  final 
product.  Many  specifications  to-day  allow  a  variation 
of  1  or  2  per  cent  in  the  elongation,  and  restrict  also 
the  ultimate  strength  and  yield  point  to  extremely 
narrow  limits.  Examination  of  these  specifications 
alone  would  serve  to  show  the  wide  range  of  qualities 
of  chrome-vanadium  steel,  and  the  absolute  delicate 
accuracy  with  which  by  proper  management  it  may  be 
put  into  condition  to  perform  its  highest  functions. 

Its  Composition  and  Structure 

Chrome  vanadium  combines  in  such  a  manner  with 
iron,  that  the  separate  constituents  of  the  final  alloy 
produced  cannot  be  distinguished,  regardless  of  the 
methods  selected  to  separate  them.  Whether  we  adopt 
mechanical  means  or  use  the  microscope  under  large 
magnification  the  result  is  the  same.  This  phenomenon 
indicates  a  quite  strong  combination  between  the  alloy- 
ing elements  and  defines  the  combination  unmistakably. 

Until  recently  little  investigation  has  been  ventured 
to  ascertain  the  definite  properties  of  chrome  vanadium, 
and  the  advantages  secured  by  this  alloying  element 
were  relatively  unknown  except  to  a  favorite  few  who, 
through  their  own  research  work,  acquired  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  bestowed  upon  iron  by 
the  addition  of  this  alloy. 

Chrome  vanadium  alloys  with  iron  in  all  proportions 
and  affects  the  properties  to  a  marked  degree,  depend- 
ing upon  the  percentage  of  chrome  vanadium  present. 
The  qualities  which  become  inherent  are  influenced  also 
more  or  less  proportionately  by  the  amount  of  carbon 
contained.  In  this  respect  chrome-vanadium  steel  is  a 
special  steel  in  another  sense  of  the  word  and  cannot 
be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  the  old  carbon  steels. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  examiner  of  the  old  com- 
mercial steel  is  always  that  of  the  actual  condition  in 
which  the  metal  exists  as  he  sees  it  before  him,  and 
governed  by  the  amount  of  carbon  present.  But  this 
point  of  view  has  altered  gradually  until  with  chrome- 
vanadium  steel  the  carbon  range  permissible  to  obtain 
specific  characteristics  has  become  narrowed.  The 
presence  of  chrome  vanadium  in  steel  intensifies  the 
effect  of  the  carbon  in  all  the  best  qualities,  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing  alone. 

The  property  of  soundness  of  the  casting  and  ingots, 
produced  by  the  use  of  chrome  vanadium,  induces  free- 
dom from  occluded  gases  and  greatly  increases  the 
desirable  physical  qualities  of  the  forgings  subsequently 
made  from  this  steel,  such  as  strength,  ductility  and 
resilience.  These  desirable  properties  arc  amply 
proved  not  only  from  the  results  obtained  from  tests, 
but  also  from  the  more  vital  trial  of  actual  use. 

Value  of  Special  SteeiN 

According  to  the  old  view  and  judging  from  the 
results   of   tests   chrome-vanadium   steel,   as    rolled   or 
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annealed,  may  appear  to  be  a  worthless  product.  It 
may  have,  as  in  examples  to  be  given  later,  a  percentage 
of  elongation,  reduction  of  area,  elastic  limit  and 
ultimate  strength  corresponding  to  simple  carbon  steel, 
stress  is  laid  on  this  particularly,  because  there  is  still 
a  large  and  unreasonable  prejudice  in  certain  quarters 
against  the  use  of  steels  which  have  to  be  put  in  special 
condition,  or  more  plainly,  heat  treated,  before  they  are 
capable  of  doing  their  best  work.  Of  course,  as  we  all 
know,  this  feeling  is  largely  giving  way  before  the 
splendid  performance  which  steels  of  this  character  are 
giving  in  service,  and  given  sufficient  time,  the  special 
steels  themselves  will  demonstrate  the  unsoundness  of 
this  objection,  based  largely  upon  the  limitations  of  the 
older  simple  carbon  steels. 

In  order  to  make  this  more  definite  the  subjoined 
tests,  which  are  in  no  sense  exceptional,  are  offered. 
They  have  been  selected  almost  at  random  from  records 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  They  cover  briefly  four 
classes  of  chrome-vanadium  steel,  as  follows: 

A  steel  with  a  composition  of  about  0.31  per  cent  of  carbon, 
0.95  per  cent  of  chromium  and  0.14  per  cent  of  vanadium. 

A  steel  of  0.42  to  0.49  per  cent  of  carbon,  approximately 
1.10  per  cent  of  chromium,  and  0.15  per  cent  of  vanadium. 

High  carbon  chrome-vanadium  steel  of  a  composition  of 
0.98  per  cent  of  carbon  and  1.06  per  cent  of  chromium  and 
0.12  per  cent  of  vanadium,  and 

Low-carbon  chrome-vanadium  steel  of  an  analysis  suit- 
able for  most  structural  purposes,  namely,  carbon,  0.24  per 
cent;  manganese,  0.69  per  cent;  chrome,  1.10  per  cent,  and 
vanadium,  0.15  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  while  we 
are  engaged  on  extensive  tests  of  the  third  class  of  material 
mentioned,  our  experimental  data  are  not  at  present  available 
for  use  here.  However,  the  extreme  softness  and  ductility  of 
this  steel  in  the  annealed  condition  may  be  noted  from  the  one 
example  given.  This  result  is  rather  surprising  In  view  of 
the  high-carbon  content  present.  Table  1  gives  results  of 
tests  on  these  steels. 

An  examination  of  these  results,  which  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  simplest  quenching  and  drawing 
treatments,  shows  the  versatility  of  chrome-vanadium 
steel.  One  comment,  however,  based  upon  a  practical 
consideration  and  not  upon  theory,  may  well  be  made 
here.  Test  results  such  as  these  just  presented  are 
valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  recognized  for  what 
they  are.  They  represent,  it  is  true,  what  it  is  possible 
to  do  with  the  metal  when  it  is  in  the  finished  state, 
but  they  do  not  necessarily  represent  what  the  qualities 
of  the  metal  in  the  final  product  will  be,  if  the  heat 
treatment  is  carried  on  under  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  which  obtain  in  the  tests.  When  it  comes 
to  question  of  heat  treatment  of  the  final  product,  the 
conditions  must  of  necessity  be  altered  somewhat,  and 
the  treatment  of  each  class  of  articles  then  becomes  a 
special  problem.  This  should  not  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  admission  on  the  part  of  the  steel  manufacturer; 
it  should  be  rather  conceded  as  the  principle  by  which 
he  is  most  willing  to  work. 

One  of  the  principal  effects  produced  in  steel  by  the 
addition  of  chrome  vanadium,  is  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  carbides  dissolve  in  the  iron,  and  the 
tcmp(!rature  at  which  they  are  precipitated  out  of  solu- 
tion. This  elevation  of  the  solution  temperature  is  quite 
noticeable,  the  carbon  content  affecting  this  temperature 
but  slightly.  When  chrome  vanadium  is  added  to  steel, 
it  raises  the  critical  points  on  heating  above  the  corre- 
Hponding  carbon-steel  temperatures,  but  on  cooling  the 
critical  point  is  considerably  depressed,  roughly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  maximum  temperature  from  which  the 
steel  is  cooled.  The  higher  the  maximum  temperature 
reached  the  lower  the  critical  range  will  be  on  cooling. 
This  fact  serves  to  show  the  slowness  with  which  the 
structural  changes  occur  in  thi,s  alloy  and  the  additional 
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time   required   for   the    transformation    to   be    effected 
completely. 

Wide  Temperature  Limits  for  Treatment 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  practical  utility 
in  commercial  practice  of  working  with  a  steel,  in  which 
this    slow   rate    of   transformation    can    be    taken    ad- 
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-Physical  Properties  of  Steels  of  VuiHous  Chemical 
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0.31   per  cent  Carbon  Chrome-Vanadium   Steel 


238  000      255  000        6.5      26.0 


220  000 
178  000 
170  000 
153  000 
149  000 
130  000 

225  000 
212  000 
206  000 
167  000 
148  000 
141  000 
130  000 


232  000 
193  000 
179  000 
166  000 
160  000 
146  000 

234  000 
223  000 
212  000 
175  000 
159  000 
151  000 
144  000 


10.5 
11.0 
12.5 
15.0 
16.0 
17.0 

6.0 
7.5 
8.5 
11.5 
13.0 
15.0 
16.5 


49.0 
50.0 
55.0 
58.0 
59.0 
60.5 

14.0 
16.0 
41.0 
52.0 
55.0 
60.0 
62.0 


444 
444 
444 
387 
364 
351 
340 

321 
321 
321 
321 
303 
286 
269 


200 
260 
375 
430 
485 
540 
595 

200 
260 
320 
430 

485 
545 
595 


Heated  to  850°  C. 
Cooled  to  800°  C, 
quenched  in  water. 
Reheated  to  850° 
C.  for  20  min., 
and  cooled  in  air. 


Heated  to  850°  C. 
Cooled  to  800°  C, 
quenched  in  oil. 
Reheated  to  850° 
C.  for  20  min., 
and  cooled  in  air. 


0.42  to  0.49  per  cent  Carbon  Chrome-Vanadium  Steel 


100  000  120  000 

116  000  131  000 

155  000  170  000 

173  000  185  000 


167  000  179  000 

182  000  188  000 

202  000  216  000 

220  000  228  000 


Heated  to  875°  C. 
22,0  62.0  260  700  Cooled  to  825°  C, 
19.0  58.0  286  656  quenched  in  oil. 
15.0  45.0  387  650  Reheated  to  875° 
12.0  40.0  418  580  C.  for  20  min., 
and  cooled  in  air. 

Heated    to    900°    C. 

12.0     35.0     418      540         Cooled  to   825°   C, 

11.0     32.0     444      485         quenched      in      oil. 

10.0     31.0     477      430        Reheated    to     900° 

9.5      30.0     555      375         C.     for     20     min., 

and  cooled  in  air. 


122  000     142  000     16.0     55.0     321      ...       As  rolled. 
97  000     136  000     19.0     60.0     321      ...       As  rolled. 
High-Carbon  High-Chrome  Steel 


43  200 


194  000 
197  000 
182  000 
166  000 
161  000 
148  000 
144  000 
130  000 


158  000 
142  000 
135  000 
128  000 


92  450  32.0  64.0  170   ...   Annealed. 
Low-Carbon  Chrome-Vanadium  Steel 


209  000 
206  000 
198  000 
179  000 
169  000 
157  000 
155  000 
142  000 


162  000 
150  000 
146  000 
139  000 


12.0 
11.1 
10.0 
13.0 
15.0 
16.0 
18.0 
20.0 


14.0 
15.0 
16.0 
19.0 


51.0 
53.0 
53.0 
57.0 
58.0 
59.0 
60.0 
63.0 


444 
444 
444 
402 
387 
364 
340 
332 


200 
260 
320 
375 
430 
485 
540 
595 


57.0 

364 

430 

61.0 

340 

485 

62.0 

321 

540 

64.0 

302 

605 

Heated  to  850°  C. 
Cooled  very  slowly 
to  800°  C,  que'h'd 
in  water.  Reheated 
to  850°  C.  for  20 
min.,  and  cooled  in 
air. 

Heated  to  850°  C. 
Cooled  very  slowly 
to  800°  C,  que'h'd 
in  water.  Reheated 
to  850°  C.  for  20 
min.,  and  cooled  in 
air. 


vantage  of  by  the  use  of  higher  temperatures  without 
resulting  injury  to  the  product,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  steel  can  stand  exposure  at  these  higher  tem- 
peratures without  the  attendant  harmful  effects  «har- 
acteristic  of  other  steels  subjected  to  the  same  condi- 
tions. In  fact,  chrome  vanadium  seems  to  attain  its 
greatest  combination  of  desirable  qualities  at  higher 
treatment  temperatures  than  would  be  expected  from 
the  location  of  its  critical  range,  due  principally  to  the 
greater  length  of  time  necessary  to  effect  the  complete 
transformation  of  its  constituents  into  a  uniform  and 
homogeneous  solid  solution.  This  point  is  emphasized 
because  certain  other  commercial  alloy  steels,  although 
excellent  in  many  respects,  have  very  narrow  limits  of 
annealing  and  hardening  temperatures,  and  therefore 
require  unusual  care  in  their  treatment,  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  the  correct  temperatures  resulting  unsatis- 
factorily. 

A  single  quenching  and  drawing  treatment,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  tests,  is  sufficient  for  general  pur- 
poses to  effect  complete  refinement  and  hardening  of 
chrome-vanadium  steel.  This  characteristic  of  sim- 
plicity   in    treatment    obviously    insures    a    high-grade 


product  under  ordinary  commercial  conditions,  and 
when  compared  with  the  double  and  triple  heat  treat- 
ments required  for  the  refinement  of  other  alloy  steels, 
the  economy  presented  is  obvious.  These  properties, 
possessed  only  by  the  chrome-vanadium  alloy,  char- 
acterize this  steel  as  a  material  universally  applicable 
for  any  commercial  requirement.  They  also  simplify 
the  treating  instructions  necessary  to  successfully 
handle  alloy  steel  of  this  chemical  composition.  One 
heat-treating  specification  is  adaptable  for  any  carbon 
analysis,  whether  the  steel  is  destined  for  case-harden- 
ing purposes  or  for  oil-treating  for  gears  and  cones, 
etc.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a  temperature 
of  775  deg.  C,  which  is  suitable  for  hardening  a  case- 
hardening  steel  and  still  retain  desirable  toughness  of 
the  core,  can  also  be  employed  for  hardening  oil-treated 
parts. 

The  lower-carbon  chrome-vanadium  steels  are  ap- 
parently pearlitic  in  nature  and,  as  such,  possess  the 
increased  strength  and  hardness  resulting  from  the 
effect  of  the  special  elements,  in  producing  a  ferrite  of 
superior  strength,  subsequently  resulting  in  a  more 
dense  and  improved  pearlite.  With  the  increase  in  the 
carbon  and  alloy  contents,  this  steel  becomes  more  or 
less  cementitic  and  it  is  probably  this  quality  which 
demands  the  use  of  higher  temperatures  than  usual  in 
treatment  in  order  to  produce  complete  absorption  of 
its  component  parts. 

The  quality  of  chrome-vanadium  steel  often  de- 
scribed as  "tough  hardness"  is  one  of  its  especially 
desirable  properties,  and  is  due  probably  to  the  some- 
what finer  and  denser  structure  of  the  microscopic  con- 
stituents, and  to  their  more  uniform  distribution.  This 
effect  is  obtained  not  only  through  the  actual  influence 
of  the  chromium  and  vanadium  as  component  parts 
of  the  alloy,  but  also  to  the  influence  of  the  combina- 
tion of  both  of  these  elements  in  producing  in  the 
molten  metal  a  condition  of  purity  and  freedom  from 
gases,  and,  therefore,  subsequently  forming  a  metal 
which,  at  the  time  when  the  structural  changes  occur, 
is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  these  changes  to 
take  place,  that  is,  in  the  highest  form  in  which  the 
alloy  composition  renders  it  possible. 

Adaptability  of   Chrome-Vanadium   Steel 

From  conclusive  tests,  chrome-vanadium  steel  can 
be  described  as  a  universal  steel.  With  the  carbon 
present  in  variable  amounts,  almost  any  physical  prop- 
erty desired  can  be  secured.  It  is  adaptable  for  case 
hardening  where  the  carbon  should  not  exceed  0.20  per 
cent,  that  is,  for  axle  shafts,  etc.,  where  nominal 
strength  is  essential;  for  oil-treated  gears  and  vana- 
dium springs,  where  great  resilience  and  resistance  to 
repeated  shock  is  required;  for  dies,  where  surface 
hardness  and  toughness  must  both  be  present;  for 
drills,  etc.,  where  wear-resisting    qualities  and  lack  of 

Table  2. — Results  of  Tests  on  Chrome-Vanadium  Steels  of  a 
Large  Automobile  Maker 
Elon- 

Speci-         Elastic                Tensile          gation    Reduction  Brinell 
men             Limit,              Strength,        in  2  in.,     of  Area  Hardness 

No.        lb.  per  sq.  in.   lb.  per  sq.  in.   Per  Cent  Per  Cent  No. 

1 162  820               172  850               14               49.7  418 

2 160  130               172  090               14               49.5  418 

3 160  840               172  090               15               49.9  387 

4 159  520               171630               14.5           46.9  375 

5 154  480               164  760               14               52.4  364 

6 151000              162  240              14              55.7  364 

7 154  570               165  160               15               52.3  364 

8 153  920               163  590               15               54.0  351 

9 146  590               162  790               15               55.6  340 

10 146  700               156  360               15               55.7  340 

11 146  080               157  790               15.5           55.3  321 

12 148  620               158  090               15.5           55.8  332 

potential  brittleness  is  necessary;  for  cones  and  race- 
ways of  bearings,  which  must  possess  a  glass-hard 
surface,  accompanied  with  proportionate  toughness  to 
prevent  checking  and  cracking  under  the  stresses 
imposed. 

The  adaptability  of  chrome-vanadium  steel  is  gen- 
eral, and  where  strength  and  hardness  and  resistance 
to  fatigue  properties  are  the  prerequisite,  there  is  a 
chrome-vanadium  steel  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
steel  is  case  hardened,  a  glass-hard  surface  and  tough 
fibrous  core  is  easily  obtained.  These  properties  are 
obtained    without    complex    treatment,    consisting    of 
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simple  quenching,  with  reheating  and  quenching.  For 
other  heat-treated  parts,  a  simple  heating,  quenching 
and  drawing  give  a  steel,  relatively  so  tough  and 
strong  that  it  is  unlike  any  other  hardening  alloy  steel. 
Chrome-vanadium  steel  is  a  universal  alloy  steel  and 
stands  forth  unmistakably  as  the  master  alloy. 

Table  2  gives  results  of  tests  made  by  a  large  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  using  chrome-vanadium  steel  for 
principal  parts.  The  tests  given  represent  those  made 
from  0.30  to  0.40  per  cent  carbon  chrome-vanadium 
steel  used  for  axle  shafts,  and  demonstrate  results  that 
are  secured  from  routine  practice.  The  uniform  strength 
exhibited  supplies  incontestable  testimony  of  the  de- 
pendable qualities  inherent  in  this  analysis  steel  when 
treated  in  commercial  quantities. 


A  Pneumatic  Die  Cushion  for  Presses 

The  Strand  pneumatic  die  cushion,  a  substitute  for 
rubber  bumpers  or  steel  springs  to  regulate  the  pressure 
on  the  draw  ring  of  stamping  presses,  is  manufactured 

by  the  Strand  Machin- 
ery Co.,  825  Washing- 
ton Boulevard,  Chicago, 
to  which  patent  claims 
have  been  allowed  in 
full.  With  the  device 
some  unusual  results,  it 
is  stated,  have  been  ob- 
tained, particularly  in 
the  direction  of  draw- 
ing, at  one  operation, 
cylindrical  or  oval 
shapes  without  scratch- 
ing or  wrinkling,  in 
which  the  depth  is  con- 
siderably greater  than 
the  diameter.  Not  only 
does  the  cushion  obvi- 
ate excessive  or  insuf- 
ficient gripping  by  the 
draw  ring,  but  it  makes 
simple  the  regulation  of 
the  pressure,  insures  a 
The  Pneumatic  Die  Cushion  Is  uniform  grip  of  the 
Screwed  into  the  Die  like  Any  blank  throughout  the 
Ordinary  Rubber  Bumper  and  nnornfinn  «f  f«>.rviJr,n. 
the  Air  Pressure  on  the  Draw  operation  of  forming, 
Plate  Is  Adjusted  to  Suit  the  and  does  this  despite 
Conditions   of  Each   Particular  „j.^  i„„i.  _f  nnifrtrmifTT 

Job,  Although  in  Some  Cases  f^^  ^^^'^  °*  uniformity 
the  Cushion  Is  Attached  Per-  m  thickness  of  the 
manently  to  the  Bumper  Plate        ^etal  being  worked.    It 

is  fastened  in  position 
like  any  rubber  press  bumper  of  the  ordinary  type. 
The  air  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  piston  carried  on  a 
single  rod,  the  latter  having  at  one  end  a  standard 
thread  which  screws  into  the  die  or  bolster  plate.  In 
the  ordinary  type  of  Strand  cushion  the  cylinder  and 
Tiot  the  piHton  moves,  although  in  one  design  the  cylinder 
is  stationary  and  the  piston  i«  actuated  by  the  air.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  cushion  is  used  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  rubber  bumper,  or  coiled  spring,  and 
that  no  special  attachments  are  required.  As  the  air 
is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  of  the  cu«hion,  its  pressure 
is  exerted  on  the  pins  of  the  draw  ring  which  rest  on 
the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Therefore,  an  the  press  de- 
scends, the  pins  are  pushed  downward,  causing  the 
cylinder  to  recede  as  the  air  within  it  is  forced  back 
into  the  supply  Unk,  the  rcsisUncc  meanwhile  being 
uniform  l>ccausc  of  the  fact  that  the  expelled  air  is 
distributed  over  the  larger  space  of  the  air  reservoir. 
The  comproHscd  nir  tank  is  fitted  with  blow-off  and 
rcjfulatinjf  valves.  The  reduction  valve  regulating  the 
pre««urc  for  an  individual  mnrhinc  in  adjuMtcd  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  Job,  and  the  importance  in  pointed  out 
of  keeping  memoranda  of  pressuroN  required  to  save 
time  in  setting  up  for  subsequent  operations.  In  con- 
necting the  cushion  with  the  pipe  supplying  air,  either 
hoM  or  gat  pipe  may  U  us«.d.  The  main  tank  should 
b«  pumped  up  to  the  maximum  preHnure  used  in  the 
•hop.  and  the  blow-off  valve  adjusted  for  «afety. 

The  cyllnd«ni  of  the  Strand  cushion  are  made  of 
•t«el  tubing,  bored  and  jrround.  The  other  parts  are 
atcel  forcings.    Th«  rods  arc  ground  also.    The  cushions 


are  made  in  various  sizes  up  to  12  in.  in  diameter.  On 
a  6-in.  cushion  a  maximum  stroke  of  3V^  in.  is  obtain- 
able, and  on  a  12-in.  cushion,  8V2  in.  On  large  presses 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  place  four,  or  even 
six,  cushions,  and  this,  it  is  explained,  can  be  done  with 
certainty  that  the  pressure  will  be  uniform  on  every 
part  of  the  draw  plate,  because  all  cushions  are  fed 
from  one  source  of  air  supply.  In  several  cases  where 
the  Strand  cushion  has  been  used  on  double-action 
presses  it  has  been  found  feasible  to  eliminate  the  cam 
movement  inasmuch  as  the  cushion  permits  greater 
speed  of  operation.  It  has  been  definitely  proved  that 
with  the  device  shapes  can  be  formed  at  one  draw  that 
are  deeper  than  the  diameter,  one  such  example  being 
an  oil  can  2%  in.  in  diamter  and  3%  in.  in  depth.  Auto- 
mobile headlights  are  made  at  one  draw,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully that  buffing  operations  are  dispensed  with 
inasmuch  as  scratches  on  the  work  are  eliminated. 

The  makers  emphasize  that  the  use  of  the  cushion 
eliminates  the  back-kick  which  results  from  the  use  of 
rubber  bumpers  or  steel  springs  due  to  their  great  com- 
pression at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Not  only  is  the  back- 
kick  a  source  of  strain  on  the  clutch,  but  it  also  causes 
a  waste  of  power  and  shortens  the  life  of  the  press. 
The  well-known  deterioration  of  rubber  when  in  contact 
with  oil  also  is  pointed  out. 


Saw  Attachment  for  Shaping  Machines 

J.  A.  Moller,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  developed  a 
saw  attachment  for  shaping  machines  which  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
dies,  gages,  jigs,  fixtures,  tools,  etc.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  the  combination  are  the  clamp- 
ing of  the  stock  positively  in  the  vise  of  the  shaping 
machine  and  the  positive  control  provided  for  the  saw 
when  attached  to  the  shaper  ram,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  adjust  the  blade  in  all  directions. 

The  frame  of  the  saw  is  cast  in  two  parts,  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  being  made  by  screws  which 
serve  to  tighten  the  blade  and  at  the  same  time  are 
relied  upon  to  give  a  slight  oscillating  motion  and  thus 
prevent  the  blade  from  breaking.  The  distance  from 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  saw  blade  to  the  underside  of 
the  frame  is  9  in.,  thus  permitting  stock  of  that  dimen- 
sion to  be  handled. 

The  frame  is  fastened  to  the  ram  by  a  block  which 
enters  into  an  oblong  slot  in  the  frame.  This  arrange- 
ment tends  to  prevent  the  frame  from  turning  around 
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The  Use  of  a  Saw  Attachment  in  Connection  with  a  Shaping 

Machine  Is  Relied  Upon  to  Facilitate  the  Production  of  Dies! 

Jigs  and  Fixtures 

when  tightened  and  the  slots  enable  the  frame  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  5  in.  Means  are  provided  to  relieve 
the  saw  on  the  return  stroke. 


Wages  of  machinists,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths  and 
pipe  fitters  at  the  Monon  railroad  shops,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  have  been  advanced  7c.  an  hour  and  the  helpers 
and  apprentices  5c.  an  hour. 


An  aviation  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Avia- 
tion Section  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  is  ex- 
pected to  be  established  about  Sept.  1  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
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Ferromanganese    Supplies    Are    Still 
Diminishing 

Receipts  of  ferromanganese  from  Great  Britain  in 
May  and  June  have  shown  a  decided  falling  off  from 
previous  months  and  the  situation  as  to  supplies  is  thus 
less  reassuring.  The  following  table  presents  the 
situation  as  it  stands  up  to  the  present  time,  giving 
the  official  imports  and  the  domestic  production  of  the 
alloy  from  the  blast  furnace  reports  of  The  Iron  Age 
in  gross  tons: 

Domestic  Available 

Imports  Output  Supply 

Average  per  month,  1916.  .    7,577  18,461  26,038 

January,  1917 6,211  21,130  27,341 

February    6,379  19,942  26,321 

March 5,324  18,529  23,853 

April   6,846  17,989  24,835 

May     2,019  20,722  22,739 

June    2.717  21,041  23,758 

This  shows  that  the  available  supply  has  been 
diminishing  in  the  last  few  months,  particularly  in  the 
last  two.  The  average  output  of  domestic  alloy  has 
been  19,892  tons  per  month  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year  while  the  average  imports  have  been  only  4916 
tons  per  month. 


STEEL  CORPORATION  EARNINGS 


Good     Showing     After    Large     Deductions    for 
Taxes — Special  Dividend 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  shows  a  continua- 
tion of  great  earnings,  which  would  have  surpassed 
those  of  any  other  quarter  by  about  $30,000,000  had 
it  not  been  for  the  deductions  made  for  war  income 
and  excess  profit  taxes.  The  earnings,  after  making 
the  usual  deductions  for  operations,  ordinary  repairs 
and  maintenance  and  war  taxes  of  $53,918,872  were 
$90,579,204.  The  earnings  for  the  past  10  quarters 
have  been  as  follows: 

1917  1916  1915 

First  quarter $113,121,018  $60,713,624  $12,457,809 

Second    quarter     90,579,204  81,126,048  27,950,055 

Third   quarter    85,817,067  38.710,644 

Fourth  quarter 105,968.347  51,232,788 

From  the  $90,579,204  the  usual  dividends  of  1% 
per  cent  on  the  preferred  and  1^/4  per  cent  on  common, 
amounting  to  $12,658,700,  and  an  extra  dividend  of  3 
per  cent  on  common,  amounting  to  $15,249,075,  were 
deducted,  making  a  deduction  of  $27,907,775  for  divi- 


United  States  Steel  Corporation  Earnings  for  the  Quarter  Ending  June  30th,  1917 


April   

Ma5- 

June 

Total  earnings  after  deducting  all  expenses  incident  to  operations, 
comprising  those  for  ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
plants,  taxes  (including  an  allowance  of  $53,918,872  (esti- 
mated) for  war  income  and  excess  profits  taxes)  and  also  inter- 
est on  bonds  of  the  subsidiary  companies 

Less,  charges  and  allowances  for  depreciation,  applied  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : 

To  depreciation   and   extraordinary   replacement   funds   and 

sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies 

To  sinking  funds  on  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  bonds 

Net  income 

Deduct :  Interest  for  the  quarter  on  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  bonds 

outstanding 

Premium  on  bonds  redeemed 

Balance 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  viz. : 

['referred,  1%  per  cent 

romnion.  1 14   per  cent 

Kxtra  dividend : 

Common.  3  per  cent 

Balance  of  surplus  for  the  quarter 

Net  surplus  reported  for  quarter  ending  March  31,  1917 

Less  : 

Special  extra  common  dividend.  No.  51,  paid  July  28. 

1917    $5,083.02.-. 

Additional  allowances  estimated  for  first  quarter  of 
1917,  for  war  income  tax  and  excess  profits  tax 
fper  H.  R.  Bill  4280.  reported  to  U.  S.  Senate, 
.luly  3.  1917,  not  yet  finally  adopted) 33,865,000 

Balance  of  surplus  for  quarter  ending  March  31.  1917 

Total  surplus  for  six  months  ending  June  30,  1917 


38,948,025 


1917 
528,521.091 
30,773,551 
31,284,562 


1916 

$25,423,676 

27,554,899 

28,147,473 


$90,579,204 

$81,126,048 

$14,347,399 
1,806,752 

$16,154,151 

$8,071,848 
1,673,978 

$74,425,053 

$71,380,222 

$5,326,907 
224,610 

5,551,517 

$5,412,962 
261,000 

$68,873,536 

$65,706,260 

$6,304,919 
6,353,781 

$6,304,919 
6,353,781 

$12,658,700 

15.249,075 

27,907,775 

5.083,025 

$69,836,981 

$40,965,761 

$47,964,535 

30,888,956 
$71,854,717 


About  two  months  ago  the  Alloy  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  after  a  thorough  canvass 
of  the  situation,  made  the  statement  that  the  consump- 
tion of  ferromanganese  of  the  steel  industry  of  the 
United  States  was  about  28,000  tons  per  month.  With 
production  close  to  20,000  to  21,000  tons  and  with  im- 
ports at  that  time  of  about  6000  tons  per  month,  the 
available  supply  seemed  somewhere  near  being  adequate. 
But  with  imports  declining  as  decidedly  as  they  have 
and  bid  fair  to,  taking  into  account  submarine  sinkings 
already  reported,  the  outlook  is  not  as  promising  as 
could  be  wished. 

There  has  also  been  a  falling  off  in  the  domestic 
output  of  spiegeleisen.  The  June  production  was  only 
9425  gross  tons  as  compared  with  an  average  of  18,049 
tons  per  month  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 


dends  and  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  quarter  of  $40,- 
965,761.  From  the  net  surplus  for  the  first  quarter, 
.$69,836,981,  deductions  for  the  special  extra  common 
dividend,  $5,083,025  (Red  Cross),  and  additional  taxes 
under  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  amounting  to 
$33,865,000  were  deducted,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31  of  $30,888,957,  and  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1917,  of  $71,854,717.  During 
the  past  six  months  ended  June  30,  1917,  $43,000,000 
were  expended  on  account  of  additions  and  new  con- 
struction. 


The  National  Self  Cooling  Machine  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  organized  and  purchased  a  new  foundry  in 
addition  to  about  20,000  ft.  of  floor  space.  The  com- 
pany will  purchase  new  equipment  to  the  extent  of 
$25,000,  it  is  said. 
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Selective  Exemption  of  Workers 

Employers,  as  a  whole,  are  just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  a  mental  haze  in  regard  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  draft  plan  and  to  appreciate  the  duty 
that  rests  upon  them  to  aid  the  Government  in 
preventing  industrial  disruption.  It  has  been  the 
belief  of  some  that  the  Government  would  take  the 
initiative  to  hold  skilled  labor  in  the  industries  es- 
sential to  the  war  program;  that  there  would  be 
class  exemption  in  some  of  the  trades.  Others 
thought  that  the  Government  had  the  power  and 
the  machinery  to  assign  recruited  and  conscripted 
men  back  to  industry.  The  truth  is  there  is  no 
legislation  preventing  the  voluntary  enlistment  of 
skilled  and  valuable  workmen  nor  any  to  return  to 
the  factories  employees  who  are  conscripted  through 
failure  to  claim  exemption. 

In  the  great  industrial  States,  employers  have 
been  busy  obtaining  lists  of  employees  called  out 
by  the  draft,  and  with  very  real  patriotism  have 
analyzed  these  lists  with  the  purpose  of  appearing 
before  the  district  exemption  boards  prepared  to 
claim  exemption  only  for  those  men  whose  value  to 
the  business  is  beyond  question.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  general  intent  to  ask  for  the  release  of 
employees  whose  industrial  value  is  not  clearly 
greater  than  their  military  value  to  the  country. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes  is 
plainly  drawn.  There  is  no  true  efficiency  in  turn- 
ing a  skilled  workman  over  to  months  of  training 
as  a  soldier  if  the  industry  from  which  he  comes 
must  spend  the  same  period  in  training  a  man  to 
take  his  place,  and  the  product  upon  which  he  was 
working  is  a  component  of  our  badly  needed  war 
supplies. 

The  inclusion  of  aliens  in  the  registration,  but 
their  exclusion  from  the  operation  of  the  draft  law, 
has  put  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  American  citizens 
in  many  districts,  both  by  reason  of  the  exagger- 
ated population  figures  credited  to  .some  cities  for 
draft  purposes,  thus  affecting  the  total  number  to 
be  furnished  by  the  city,  and  more  particularly  on 
account  of  the  great  preponderance  of  aliens  in 
certain  districts  in  these  cities.  Thus  it  has  been 
predicted  that  in  certain  city  districts  from  1200 
to  1600  men  must  be  called  for  examination  to  se- 


cure a  quota  of  about  250,  because  of  excessive  alien 
registration.  The  McCumber  resolution,  which  is 
before  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  as  this  is  written,  if  enacted 
into  law  will  permit  the  conscription  of  aliens  or 
their  deportation  upon  refusal  to  serve.  The  abro- 
gation of  certain  sections  of  existing  treaties  will 
be  necessary  before  such  a  law  can  be  passed,  but 
it  is  reported  that  the  allied  countries  look  with 
favor  upon  this  move,  as  at  present  neither  the 
country  of  their  nativity  nor  the  United  States  can 
lay  hold  upon  those  aliens  resident  here. 

In  one  district  of  Chicago,  where  2923  are  reg- 
istered, 2108  are  exempt  as  aliens,  leaving  only  815 
citizens  to  furnish  a  quota  of  377  soldiers.  The 
alien  population  of  Connecticut,  the  leading  State  in 
the  manufacture  of  munitions,  is  37  per  cent;  of 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  most  important  producers 
of  machine  tools  and  mechanics'  tools,  29  per  cent; 
Michigan  has  19  per  cent,  and  Illinois  15  per  cent. 
In  view  of  these  striking  figures,  some  adjustment  of 
the  alien  problem  seems  imperative  before  the  next 
draft  is  made.  Labor  is  already  protesting  against 
the  obvious  injustice  of  a  condition  which  forces 
American  workmen  into  the  army  while  aliens  are 
left  free  to  preempt  the  jobs  of  the  fighting  men  and 
to  receive  the  high  wages  of  industry  rather  than  the 
low  wages  of  the  army. 

American  labor  and  its  leaders  have  accepted 
the  draft  law  and  its  obligations  with  a  calmness 
that  augurs  well  for  the  spirit  and  morale  of  our 
first  National  Army.  The  only  discordant  note  has 
been  that  struck  by  an  organizer  of  the  ship  work- 
ers, who  made  the  treasonable  threat  that  he  would 
(tail  a  strike  in  the  Delaware  shipyards  if  a  single 
union  shipworker  is  drafted.  Strikes  now  existing 
in  a  few  places  over  the  country  are  based  solely 
upon  local  problems  and  contentions  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  draft.  The  huge  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram which  is  now  being  launched  in  earnest  may 
call  for  selective  conscription  of  workmen  to  fill 
the  complements  of  the  many  projected  shipyards, 
but  it  is  certain  that  any  such  policy  will  be  so  fash- 
ifjned  by  the  Government  and  its  industrial  advis- 
ers as  to  obviate  any  serious  dislocation  of  labor 
conditions  in  other  trades. 
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Labor  Conditions  During  War 

The  British,  French  and  other  missions  came  to 
the  United  States  in  order  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  in  handling  war  problems.  Be- 
yond question  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  us, 
when  the  new  conditions  of  war  arose,  to  learn  how 
matters  had  been  handled  by  the  countries  that 
entered  the  war  three  years  ago.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  curious  inconsistency  of  omission  in  the 
plans  for  imparting  information.  As  a  part  of  the 
British  mission  there  was  a  coterie  of  labor  repre- 
sentatives, who  communicated  information  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  but  so  far  as  we  know  there  was  no  cor- 
responding committee  of  British  employers  to  im- 
part information  to  the  employers  of  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  admitted  fact  that  the  prose- 
cution of  war  requires  the  speeding  up  of  many 
industries  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  there  was 
not  as  much  occasion  for  advice  to  be  given  to 
employers  as  to  employees. 

That  the  trade  unions  of  the  United  States  wel- 
comed the  information  offered  and  hope  to  profit  by 
it  is  evidenced  by  the  contents  of  the  American 
Federationist.  In  the  June  number  there  were  pub- 
lished the  formal  addresses  of  the  British  labor 
representatives  to  the  Committee  on  Labor.  In  the 
July  number  there  is  the  first  portion  of  a  record 
of  the  questions  and  answers  that  followed,  and 
this  account  is  to  be  continued  in  the  August 
number. 

The  conference  brought  out  the  fact  that  during 
the  war  to  date  there  has  been  a  net  increase  of 
more  than  one  million  in  membership  in  British 
trade  unions,  despite  the  enlistments,  i.e.,  that  the 
number  who  joined  the  unions  exceeded  the  number 
who  left  the  unions  to  go  to  the  front  by  more  than 
one  million.  This  was  the  testimony  of  Rt.  Hon. 
James  H.  Thomas,  spokesman  of  the  delegation. 
He  is  a  member  of  Parliament  and  president  of  the 
Engineers'  Organization  of  Great  Britain.  He  tes- 
tified that  in  the  case  of  his  own  organization  over 
100,000  men  enlisted,  but  that  despite  this  loss  his 
union  was  122,000  stronger  than  when  the  war 
began. 

We  were  accustomed  before  the  war  broke  out 
to  regard  the  United  Kingdom  as  suffering  from 
trade  unionism  and  unable  to  progress  industrially 
as  greatly  as  Germany  largely  on  that  account.  We 
are  now  given  reason  to  conclude  that  the  war  is 
increasing  the  United  Kingdom's  handicap  in  this 
respect. 

What  of  the  United  States?  Our  employers  have 
not  been  given  advice  growing  out  of  the  experience 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  trade  unions  have 
been  given  advice  on  their  side  of  the  matter.  It 
18  true,  of  course,  that  early  in  the  war  the  effort 
to  push  industry  was  overdone  and  men  were  worked 
too  hard,  it  being  found  later  according  to  exhaus- 
tive reports  that  have  been  made  that  a  reduction 
in  working  time  resulted  in  increased  outputs, 
W  There  is  no  possibility  of  our  making  any  such 
mistake  for  the  simple  reason  that  labor  refuses. 
American  employers  would  be  well  content  to  re- 
ceive a  normal  day's  work  for  the  greatly  increased 
day's  pay  they  are  giving.  There  is  no  assurance, 
however,  that  the  British  experience  will  not  be 
duplicated  in  some  degree,  that  having  been  that 


many   more  men  joined  the  unions  than  left  the 
unions  in  order  to  fight. 

There  is  no  hope  of  relief  in  the  labor  situation 
through  the  operation  of  natural  influences.  The 
only  thing  that  is  being  done  is  to  enact,  long  after 
the  proper  time,  the  Food  Control  bill,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  That  is,  on 
general  principles,  an  excellent  thing  to  do,  but  it 
will  not  increase  the  performance  of  labor.  One  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  situation  has  been  that  many 
men,  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  what  they 
desired,  did  not  need  to  work  full  time.  If  they  can 
purchase  what  they  need  for  less  money  they  will 
presumably  be  disposed  to  work  still  less.  Thus 
the  trends  in  the  labor  situation  at  present  appear 
to  be  three:  men  being  called  to  the  colors;  more 
labor  unions;  less  work  per  week.  It  is  high  time, 
in  the  circumstances,  that  employers  take  united 
cognizance  of  the  situation  and  seek  such  palliation 
of  the  conditions  as  may  be  secured. 


After  Eifects  of  War  Economies 

An  important  matter  that  concerns  many  if  not 
all  manufacturers  is  the  changes  in  demand  for 
manufactured  products  that  will  result  from  the 
various  economies  being  practised  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  In  the  case  of  the  railroads,  for  instance, 
the  prospects  of  severe  car  shortage  that  were  loom- 
ing so  threateningly  have  been  greatly  mitigated  by 
the  economies  that  have  been  introduced  by  heavier 
loadings  and  better  handling  of  cars,  whereby  a 
volume  of  traffic  is  being  handled  to-day  which  a 
year  ago  would  have  been  considered  impossible 
with  the  rolling  stock  available.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  old  ways  will  be  returned  to 
after  the  war.  Then  the  demand  for  additional 
cars  will  be  less  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case; 
and  there  will  be  more  funds  for  expansion  in  other 
directions,  for  more  electrification,  for  instance. 

In  the  agricultural  field  the  scarcity  of  labor  and 
the  desire  for  the  heaviest  crops  possible  will  cause 
an  added  demand  for  farm  machinery,  tractors  in 
particular  perhaps,  with  the  important  proviso, 
however,  that  the  machinery  is  available  at  some- 
thing like  a  reasonable  price.  If  the  use  of  a  tractor 
is  commenced  on  account  of  scarcity  of  men  and 
horses  its  use  will  not  be  abandoned  when  men 
and  horses  become  more  plentiful. 

In  the  automobile  field,  including  both  pleasure 
cars  and  trucks,  the  necessity  for  economizing  gaso- 
line will  produce  a  trend  towards  the  vehicles  whose 
specialty  is  economy  in  gasoline,  and  as  well,  un.- 
doubtedly,  to  those  which  use  kerosene.  Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention  and  the  inventions  once 
introduced  will  remain  in  demand. 

In  times  of  peace  conditions  change  as  th^ 
utility  of  an  article  increases  in  proportion  to  .its 
cost  and  as  familiarity  with  the  article  grows. 
Manufacturers  must  constantly  watch  the  trends  in 
order  to  be  provided  with  facilities  to  meet  increas- 
ing demands,  or  gradually  work  out  of  lines  for 
which  the  demand  is  decreasing.  In  wartime  thp 
speed  of  such  trends  is  multiplied  indefinitely,  ^nd 
what  is  frequently  no  easy  task  in  times  of  peace 
becomes  an  extremely  difficult  one  in  times  of  war. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  economies  forced  by  war 
will  have  very  important  after  effects.  A  manufac- 
turer who  looks  forward  to  the  end  of  the  war 
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with  the  idea  that  he  will  then  resume  "business 
at  the  old  stand"  is  in  danger  of  experiencing  a 
rude  shock.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  will 
occur,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  very  few  things 
will  be  the  same  after  the  war,  and  the  trends  should 
be  studied  carefully  from  day  to  day. 

A  corollary  to  this  proposition  is  that  as  war 
demands  for  materials  are  peculiar  to  war,  having 
no  relation  to  peace  demands,  war  produces  un- 
usual scarcities  of  certain  materials  and  consumers 
seek  substitutes.  The  fact  that  the  substitution  is 
forced  does  not  prove  that  it  would  not  have  been 
advantageous  if  undertaken  in  the  usual  course  of 
events.  Return  to  the  former  material  may  not 
follow.  A  manufacturing  consumer  who  finds  his 
raw  material  grown  scarce  may  not  do  well  simply 
to  wait  until  it  becomes  plentiful  again.  His  com- 
petitor may  be  finding  a  substitute  which  he  will 
use  to  advantage  in  future. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


More  Urgent  Call  for  Manganese 

Ferromanganese  receipts  from  Great  Britain 
are  rapidly  declining  and  the  situation  confronting 
the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  is  not  as  as- 
suring as  it  was.  With  submarine  sinkings  of  2000 
to  3000  tons  in  the  past  two  months  and  with  an 
evidently  more  acute  situation  in  England  regard- 
ing supplies  of  manganese  ore  and  metal  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  of  the  steel  industry  there, 
future  imports  from  that  source  are  not  likely  soon 
to  resume  the  rate  needed  to  meet  our  total  needs 
of  28,000  tons  per  month.  The  May  and  June  avail- 
able supplies  were  less  than  23,000  and  24,000  tons 
respectively.  The  indications  are  that  the  July 
supplies  will  not  be  any  larger  than  those  of  May 
and  June. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Alloy  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  just  notified 
the  steel  industry  that  all  possible  conservation  of 
the  alloy  must  be  practiced  and  urges  a  more  lib- 
eral use  of  spiegeleisen  where  at  all  feasible. 

This  unexpected  development  again  brings  up 
the  question  of  a  way  to  meet  the  situation.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  metallurgically  there  is  no 
complete  substitute  for  manganese  in  the  important 
role  it  plays  in  steel.  In  practice  it  is  found  that 
only  the  high  percentage  alloy  is  efficient.  Both 
ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen  are  high  in  car- 
bon. Were  lower  manganese  alloys  available,  hav- 
ing a  low  carbon  content,  they  would  probably  be 
nearly  as  satisfactory  and  find  a  wide  use, 

A  solution  of  the  problem  which  holds  out  some 
hope  is  the  conversion  of  our  plentiful  manganifer- 
OU8  iron  ores  into  a  low  carbon  manganese-iron  al- 
loy. Blast-furnace  reduction  does  not  meet  the 
problem.  The  electric  furnace  may  perhaps  solve 
it.  The  suggestion  of  intensive  and  prompt  re- 
search with  a  view  to  a«certaining  whether  such 
ores  cannot  be  electrically  converted  into  low-car- 
bon manganese  alloys  might  well  be  acted  on.  Such 
a  metallurgical  process,  successfully  carried  out  on 
a  commercial  scale,  would  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  SUtcs  and  per- 
haps render  us  independent  of  foreign  sources  for 
manganese.  It  at  least  deserves  thorough  Investi- 
gation, 
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A   Manufacturer's   View  of  the  Attitude  of  the 
Government  on  Steel  Prices 

To  the  Editor: — Our  country  is  now  facing  what 
may  prove  to  be  the  greatest  crisis  in  its  history.  Every 
patriotic  American  will  be  impressed  by  the  high  ideal- 
ism of  the  recent  address  of  President  Wilson.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  his  conclusions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  realizing  these  ideals  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness are  worthy  of  the  same  approval. 

The  war  is  costing  at  least  $100,000,000  per  day.  If 
it  can  be  shortened  30  days,  $3,000,000,000  will  be  saved 
to  the  world.  Under  these  conditions,  why  waste  val- 
uable time  attempting  to  fix  artificial  prices  on  com- 
modities required  for  war  purposes? 

The  United  States  entered  the  war  to  win  it,  and 
the  way  to  win  it  is  to  have  every  man  in  the  country 
take  off  his  coat  with  this  one  thought  in  mind — win  the 
war  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  declaration  by  the  Government  that 
it  is  in  favor  of  fair  and  even  liberal  prices  for  all 
commodities  required  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

For  this  purpose,  steel  in  various  forms  is  a  vital 
necessity.  At  a  time  like  this  when  every  resource  of 
the  nation  should  be  available  to  the  Government,  we 
find  the  Government  officials  and  the  steel  manufac- 
turers facing  each  other  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  and 
suspicion.  This  is  an  intolerable  situation,  and  de- 
mands prompt  action.  In  order  to  take  such  action  in- 
telligently, however,  a  reason  should  be  sought  for  this 
unfortunate  failure  to  co-operate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Government  through 
Cabinet  officers  publicly  announced  the  intention  to  de- 
mand that  steel  be  supplied  to  the  Government  at  prices 
which,  had  ruled  during  normal  conditions,  absolutely 
ignoring  the  abnormally  increased  cost  of  production, 
which  will  be  further  increased  as  the  war  proceeds, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Thus  the  steel  manu- 
facturers, as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  have  been 
forced  into  a  defensive  attitude. 

At  various  times  since,  similar  announcements  have 
come  from  Washington,  and  during  the  past  week  Carl 
Vrooman,  a  responsible  Government  official,  has  de- 
nounced the  steel  makers  as  "an  organization  of  un- 
patriotic, selfish,  sodden,  steel  magnates." 

The  steel  manufacturers  have  made  no  boast  of  their 
patriotism,  but  they  are  no  less  patriotic  than  their 
fellow  countrymen.  They  do,  however  keenly  resent 
the  attempt  of  Government  officials,  who  by  training 
have  not  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  problems  in- 
volved, to  place  them  in  a  false  attitude  before  the 
American  public. 

They  do  not  question  the  right  nor  the  propriety  of 
the  Government  insisting  upon  preference  being  given 
to  war  materials  over  any  other  class  of  business.  They 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  Government  should 
attempt  to  fix  arbitrary  prices  on  steel  products. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  this,  in  fairness  to  the 
manufacturers  the  cost  of  every  factor  entering  into 
production  must  be  fixed  by  the  Government  also;  and, 
as  it  must  be  evident  even  to  the  superficial  student  of 
economics  that  the  final  cost  represents  the  labor  which 
liHH  been  employed  on  the  raw  material  in  all  its  stages 
(which,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  is  estimated  to  con- 
Htitutc  about  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  any  finished 
manufactured  article)  this,  of  course,  involves  the  fixing 
of  wage  rates. 

DocH  the  President  propose  to  fix  the  price  at  which 
farmers  and  planters  will  sell  their  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
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sugar  and  tobacco?  Will  he  undertake  to  determine  the 
wage  rates  to  be  paid  workingmen  in  all  industries  sup- 
plying commodities  to  the  Government? 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  this  proposition  to  show 
how  utterly  impracticable  it  is;  and  we  submit  that  the 
American  people  are  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a  radical 
step,  even  if  it  were  physically  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  it. 

The  President  says  that  "we  must  make  the  prices 
to  the  public  the  same  as  the  prices  to  the  Government." 
This  means  that  if  any  business  man  should  sell  even 
5  per  cent  of  his  output  to  the  Government,  the  price 
fixed  for  this  5  per  cent  would  also  govern  the  remain- 
ing 95  per  cent  which  he  sells  to  the  public.  At  the 
same  time  his  neighbor  may  be  producing  a  commodity 
none  of  which  is  required  by  the  Government,  and  he 
can  therefore  sell  his  output  at  market  prices,  governed 
only  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  attempt  to  fix  arbitrarily  the  price  at  which  any 
commodity  shall  be  sold  for  Government  use,  while  at 
the  same  time  most  of  the  factors  entering  into  the  cost 
of  producing  that  commodity,  of  which  labor  is  the  most 
important,  are  not  limited  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  apparently  cannot  be,  is  bound  to  fail.  Even  the 
attempt,  however,  must  have  a  profoundly  disturbing 
influence  on  the  business  of  the  country. 

There  is  nothing  so  paralyzing  to  industry  as  un- 
certainty. 

The  public  interest  demands  that  production  be  stim- 
ulated in  every  possible  way,  and  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  any  policy  of  repression,  which  would 
strangle  industry  and  prevent  earnings  from  which 
must  come  the  revenues  to  carry  on  the  war  in  future 
yeais. 

Manufacturing  plants  which  by  reason  of  inferior 
equipment  or  other  disadvantages  cannot  successfully 
compete  under  ordinary  conditions  must  be  encouraged 
to  produce  the  maximum  output,  and  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  enabling  them  to  make  a  fair  profit 
over  their  cost.  If  these  prices  should  enable  more 
efficient  plants  to  make  higher  profits,  this  can  and 
should  be  equalized  through  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  the  relation  of 
the  Government  to  sellers  is  not  similar  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  purchaser,  as  by  the  exei'cise  of  the  taxing 
power  it  can  and  will  automatically  recover  a  large 
percentage  of  the  price  paid  for  commodities. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  should  have  better 
prices  than  would  be  given  to  any  other  large  and  re- 
sponsible buyer,  and  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  negotiating  such  prices  if  the  Government  officials 
will  appreciate  the  problems  of  the  manufacturers  and 
negotiate  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 

Manufacturers  and  business  men  generally  should  be 
allowed  to  make  liberal  profits,  so  long  as  the'.r  business 
is  being  conducted  under  fair  competitive  conditions; 
and  then,  after  these  profits  have  been  made,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  from  them  by  taxation  their  fair 
proportion  of  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
the  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  after  provid- 
ing by  bond  issues  for  a  more  equitable  share  of  the 
burden  than  has  thus  far  been  proposed,  to  be  assumed 
by  future  generations,  who  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
our  sacrifices. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  burden  of  the  war  will 
be  distributed  fairly,  business  will  follow  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  there  will  be  no 
criticism  among  business  men  generally,  however  great 
the  cost  may  be,  providing  it  is  assessed  in  an  equitable 
manner. 
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War  Industries  Board  the  New  Buyer 

Frank  A.  Scott  Appointed  Chair- 
man— Decision  of  Priority  in  Delivery 
a  Function— The  Steel  Cost  Inquiry 


Washington,  July  31. — A  reorganization  of  the  pur- 
chasing system  of  the  Government  that  is  relied  upon  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  was  decided  upon  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  July  28  and  promptly  approved 
by  the  President.     A  new  body,  known  as  the  War  In- 
dustries  Board,  composed   of  seven   members  working 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  responsible  through  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, has  been  created.     In  this  body  will  be  lodged  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  buying  war  material  of  all 
kinds  and  in  addition  the  board  will  take  over  the  work 
heretofore  discharged  by  the  general  munitions  board. 
The  new  body  will  be  composed  of  Frank  A.  Scott,  chair- 
man,  Lieut.   Col.   Palmer   E.    Pierce,   representing   the 
Army,  Rear  Admiral  Frank  F.   Fletcher,  representing 
the  Navy,  Hugh  Frayne,  representing  labor,  B.  M.  Ba- 
ruch,  Robert  S.  Brookings,  and  Robert  S.  Lovett. 
A  War  Industry  Clearing  House 
According  to  an  official  announcement  made  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  "the  board  will  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  the  war  industry  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, determine  the  most  effective  ways  of  meeting 
them  and  the  best  means  and  methods  of  increasing  pro- 
duction, including  the  creation  or  extension  of  industries 
demanded  by  the  emergency,  the  sequence  and  relative 
urgency  of  the  needs  of  the  different  Government  serv- 
ices, and  consider  price  factors,  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  industrial  and  labor  aspects  of  problems  involved, 
and  the  general  questions  affecting  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities." 

Mr.  Baruch  has  been  designated  to  give  his  atten- 
tion particularly  to  raw  materials,  Mr.  Brookings  to 
finished  products,  and  Judge  Lovett  to  matters  of  prior- 
ity. These  three  members,  in  association  with  Mr. 
Hoover  so  far  as  foodstuffs  are  involved,  will  constitute 
a  commission  to  arrange  purchases  in  accordance  with 
the  general  policy  formulated  and  approved  by  the 
council.  Concerning  the  status  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission and  its  numerous  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees heretofore  created  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation authorizes  the  following  statement: 

Thp  C'ouncil  of  Nntionul  UefenHo  and  tlw  AdvlHory  Com- 
miMMlon  will  rontinue  un('haiiK<'d  and  will  <liHriiarKe  thi>  dutien 
fmiKMied  upon  I  hem  by  la^.  Th<!  committceu  heretofore 
created  immediutelv  *futiordlnat«  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defenne.  namely,  LalK>r,  Transportation  and  (.'ommunlcallon, 
HhippinK.  Medielne  and  Hurirery,  Womcn'H  Defeniie  Work. 
Cooperation  with  Htale  roiincIlM,  UeMearch  and  InventlonH, 
KnKineerinK  and  Kducatlon,  Commercial  FJi-onomy,  Adminln- 
tratlonx  and  HtatlNtlcN.  and  Inland  TranMportatlon,  will  ron- 
tinue their  activities  under  the  direction  and  <'ontrol  of  tlu! 
Council.  TlK>»ie  wlione  work  I*  related  to  the  duticM  of  the 
War  Induntrlejt  lit^fird  will  cooperate  with  It.  The  Mubcorn- 
mitteen  adviwinK  on  parlli-ular  IndUKlrii'N  and  materlalv,  lioth 
raw  and  finished,  h«'r«'tofore  creattnJ  will  aiKo  ^;ontlnue  In 
ekixtence,  and  t>e  uvallable  to  furnlMh  aanlatance  to  the  War 
InduntrleN  Koard. 

The  piir|x>He  of  Ihlfi  action  in  to  exf>edltfl  the  work  of  the 
Oovernmenl,  to  furnlnh  nneded  auMliitance  to  the  DepurtmentM 
engaKcd  In  makln*  war  purchiiMef).  to  devolve  clearly  and 
dcflnltely  the  Important  taiikM  Indicated  ut>on  direct  repre- 
nentatlveji  of  the  ' Jovoiiiment  not  Interented  In  commercial 
and  InduHinal  )iiUviti<-M  witli  which  they  will  lio  call><il  upon 
to  deal,  and  lo  make  c-lcnr  that  there  in  total  dlHiutNociallon 
of  the  IndUKtrlal  commlttefH  from  the  actual  arranKemont  of 
purchaMTH  on  hehalf  of  the  Oovernmenl.  It  will  lodKe 
rentKtnitlhllity  for  •rrctitvr  adh.n  nn  dellnltely  an  \n  poNMll)le 
under  exInllnK  law.  It  docn  not  minimixe  or  diH|>eni«e  witli 
the  nplendld  Mervi<-«>  which  reprenentativeit  of  InduMtry  and 
labor  have  >io  •.iiMflflHlily  plac(>d  at  the  dlnpowil  of  the  Clov- 
4>niment 


Board  to  Cooperate  with  Allies 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  not  yet  been  clothed 
with  any  authority  to  make  purchases  for  the  Allies  or 
to  fix  prices  for  them  or  for  private  consumers  in  this 
country.  It  is  intimated,  however,  that  a  plan  will  soon 
be  worked  out  by  which  the  board  will  procure  for  the 
Allies  substantial  reductions  in  prices  which,  as  to  the 
leading  items  of  supplies,  will  closely  approximate  those 
paid  by  the  United  States,  There  appears  to  be  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  actual  work  of  buying  for 
the  Allies  will  be  undertaken  by  the  War  Industries 
Board,  and  it  is  possible  that  supplies  for  the  Allies  may 
be  purchased  as  heretofore,  but  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  board  in  securing  uniformly  reduced  prices.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  board  in  co- 
ordinating the  interests  engaged  in  turning  out  war  ma- 
terial, it  is  the  opinion  of  certain  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  that  the  body  should  not  be 
loaded  down  with  the  manifold  details  incident  to  pur- 
chasing for  the  Allies.  All  that  is  necessary  can  be  ac- 
complished in  this  direction,  it  is  thought,  by  providing 
that  the  board  shall  cooperate  with  the  Allies'  purchas- 
ing commissions  whenever  necessary. 

Priority  Highly  Important 
The  function  of  the  board  with  respect  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  priority  of  manufacture  and  shipment  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance,  and  Judge  Lovett's  selec- 
tion as  the  priority  member  of  the  board  has  been  made 
with  great  care.  He  is  a  national  figure  in  American 
railway  circles,  having  served  as  president  of  both  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  systems  for  five 
years,  and  since  1913  has  held  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  System. 
As  priority  member  of  the  board  he  will  pass  upon  all 
cases  in  which  there  is  any  conflict  of  requisitions  and 
will  rule  as  to  the  precedence  of  all  orders  for  material 
where  the  manufacturing  or  shipping  facilities  are  in 
any  way  limited.  His  rulings  will  have  wide  scope  and 
include  purchases  of  material  by  private  parties  hav- 
ing Government  contracts. 

The  Question  of  Steel  Prices 
The  War  Industries  Board  will  probably  have  a  more 
or  less  prominent  part  in  the  fixing  of  steel  prices  on 
the  basis  of  cost  of  production  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  As  soon  as  the  commis- 
sion is  ready  to  report  the  President  will  summon  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  composed  exclusively  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  will  determine  the  method  to 
be  pursued  in  fixing  the  margin  of  profit  to  be  allowed  to 
steel  producers  and  which,  presumably,  will  include 
earnings  for  distribution  as  dividends  and  surplus  to  be 
utilized  in  providing  necessary  extensions.  Secre- 
tary Baker's  official  statement,  given  out  after  his  re- 
cent conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  steel 
producers,  pledged  the  Government  to  take  both  these 
items  into  account.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  War 
Industries  Board  will  be  called  upon  for  an  expression 
of  its  views  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  to  be  allowed  to 
steel  producers  and  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the 
members  of  the  board  and  the  total  lack  of  knowledge 
of  l)ig  husinesH  problems  possessed  by  the  members  of 
the  (Council  of  National  Defense  this  fact  has  a  highly 
important   bearing  on   the   pending  problem. 

It  is  among  the  possibilities  that  the  decision  of  the 
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Government  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  steel  will  not 
be  reached  without  a  more  or  less  controversial  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  officials  and  the  leading 
men  in  the  steel  industry.  The  agents  of  the  commis- 
sion are  now  engaged  in  working  on  the  books  of  sev- 
eral large  producers  and  some  of  them  are  in  almost 
continuous  conference  with  subordinate  officials  of  the 
steel  companies  as  to  the  proper  method  of  arriving 
at  costs.  It  is  conceivable  that  when  the  commission's 
figures  are  finally  made  up  steel  men  may  take  excep- 
tion to  them  and  seek  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  in  detail.  Whether  such  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  before  or  after  the  findings  of  the  commission 
are  officially  promulgated  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is 
believed  here  that  the  President  will  permit  the  pro- 
ducers to  be  heard  before  any  basis  is  adopted  to  which 
serious  objection  is  made. 

The  President  and  Business  Men 

It  is  significant  of  the  President's  attitude  toward 
the  prominent  business  men  who  make  up  the  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense that  the  reorganization  just  effected  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's purchasing  system  does  not  involve  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  of  these  subordinate  bodies.  It  is  an 
open  secret  here  that  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
several  weeks  ago,  recommended  to  the  President  the 
abolition  of  nearly  all  the  subcommittees  appointed  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  concentration  of  all 
authority  in  the  hands  of  three  boards.  It  is  now 
stated  that  the  President  not  only  recognizes  the  patri- 
otic work  done  by  the  business  men  who  have  so  cheer- 
fully put  aside  their  own  affairs  and  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  assist  the  Government,  but  sharply  resents 
the  unjust  criticism  of  these  men  at  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain Senators  and  Representatives.  The  sentiments  of 
the  President  with  respect  to  this  matter  are  under- 
stood to  be  reflected  in  the  memorandum  concerning 
the  appointment  of  the  War  Industries  Board  prepared 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  quoted  above. 
Interest  of  Committeemen  in  Contracts 

The  bill  providing  for  the  control  of  food,  feed  and 
fuel,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, will  carry  a  provision  imposing  certain  restric- 
tions upon  the  business  men  who  make  up  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  When  this 
bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture a  section  was  inserted  making  it  "unlawful  for  any 
person  acting  either  as  a  voluntary  or  paid  agent  or 
employee  of  the  Government  in  any  capacity,  including 
an  advisory  capacity  to  any  commission,  board,  or 
council  of  the  Government,  to  procure,  attempt  to  pro- 
cure, or  make  any  contract  for  the  purchase  of  any 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  Government  either  for  him- 
self, from  any  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  cor- 
poration of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  stockholder,  or  in 
which  he  has  any  financial  interest."  It  was  pointed 
out  in  the  Senate  that  the  adoption  of  this  provision 
would  force  the  disbanding  of  practically  all  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  it 
was  finally  rejected.  The  subject  was  revived  before 
the  conference  committee,  which  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing substitute : 

No  person  acting  either  as  a  voluntary  or  paid  agent 
or  employee  of  the  United  .States  in  any  capacity,  including 
an  advisory  capacity,  shall  solicit,  induce,  or  attempt  to 
Induce  any  person  or  officer  authorized  to  execute  or  to  direct 
the  execution  of  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
make  any  contract  or  to  give  any  order  for  the  furnishing 
to  the  United  States  of  work,  labor,  or  services,  or  of 
materials,  supplies,  or  other  property  of  any  kind  or  char- 
acter, if  such  agent  or  employee  has  any  pecuniary  interest 
in  such  contract  or  order,  or  if  he  or  any  firm  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  or  corporation,  joint  stock  company,  or  a.ssocia- 
tion  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  stockholder,  or  in  the 
pecuniary  profits  of  which  he  is  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested, shall  be  a  party  thereto.  Nor  shall  any  agent  or 
employee  make  or  be  a  member  of  any  committee  or  other 


body  which  shall  make  or  participate  in  making  any  recom- 
mendation concerning  such  contract  or  order  to  any  council, 
board,  or  commission  of  the  United  S'tates,  or  any  member  or 
subordinate  thereof,  without  making  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief  a  full  and  complete  disclosure  in  writing  to 
such  persons  or  group  of  persons  of  any  and  every  pecuniary 
interest  which  he  may  have  in  such  contract  or  order  and 
in  any  party  thereto,  nor  shall  he  participate  in  making  such 
contract  or  giving  said  order.  Any  willful  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  exceeding  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

At  this  writing  the  conference  committee  on  the 
food,  feed  and  fuel  control  bill  is  still  wrestling  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  so-called  Smoot-Owen 
amendment  providing  for  a  joint  committee  on  war  ex- 
penditures shall  be  authorized.  President  Wilson  has 
protested  against  the  creation  of  such  a  committee  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  only  serve  to  harass  officials 
of  the  administration  and  would  indicate  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  President  himself.  The  indications  are 
that  the  amendment  will  ultimately  be  rejected. 

W.  L.  C. 

SERIOUS  STRIKE  ENDED 


Railroad     Brotherhoods     Compel    Trainmen    to 
Return  to  Work 

Chicago,  July  31  (By  wire). — Officials  of  three  of 
the  Railroad  Brotherhoods — Locomotive  Engineers, 
Firemen  and  Conductors — forced  a  termination  of  the 
Switchmen's  strike,  which  for  two  days  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  movement  of  freight  in  the  yards  of  19 
of  the  railroads  entering  Chicago.  The  strike  was  de- 
clared Saturday  morning  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen,  while  the  end  was  ordered  at  5.39 
o'clock  Monday  morning.  The  tie-up  was  by  no  means 
complete,  inasmuch  as  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America  did  not  participate  in  the  strike.  The  latter 
body  asserted  that  the  strike  was  an  attempt  to  elim- 
inate it  from  the  situation.  It  has  several  thousand 
members. 

In  the  agreement  forced  upon  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  it  was  arranged  that  the  points  at 
issue  should  be  left  to  a  committee  of  railroad  managers 
and  brotherhood  officials.  The  disputed  points  included 
meal  hours,  method  of  appointing  yardmasters,  rein- 
statements and  employment  of  new  men. 

The  leader  of  the  striking  switchmen  was  subjected 
to  much  criticism,  both  from  within  and  without  the 
union.  The  conciliatory  railroad  men  acted  because 
of  patriotic  motives  and  fear  that  the  strike  might 
bring  about  a  compulsory  arbitration  law.  The  strike 
was  declared  by  James  Murdock,  vice-president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  acting  for  W.  G. 
Lee,  president,  who  is  ill. 


Institute  Meeting 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  will  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, Oct.  26  and  27.  These  dates  have  just  been  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  James  T.  McCleary.  The  meet- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Sinton. 


The  labor  troubles  which  have  existed  between  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship- 
builders and  Helpers  of  America  and  the  St.  Louis  As- 
sociation of  Boiler  Manufacturers  were  adjusted  July 
27  at  St.  Louis  under  a  two-year  contract  which  be- 
comes effective  Aug.  2,  under  which  union  men  gain  an 
advance  of  25  per  cent  over  the  present  scale  and  will 
work  eight  hours  a  day.  More  than  350  men  and  13 
shops  are  affected.  The  shops  of  the  John  O'Brien 
Boiler  Works  Co.,  the  Joseph  A.  Wangler  Boiler  & 
Sheetiron  Works  and  the  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co., 
where  strikes  are  in  progress,  are  not  affected  by  the 
agreement. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
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RAILS  FOR  FRENCH  LINE 


Our  Government  Buys  150,000  Tons 

Heat    Cuts    Down    Outputs — Quiet    Market    to 
Continue 

Active  buying  of  iron  and  steel  products  by  the 
Government,  in  some  cases  with  prices  stipulated, 
but  for  the  most  part  at  prices  to  be  fixed  later,  is 
in  contrast  with  the  continued  abstention  of  private 
buyers  from  the  market.  There  is  little  dissent 
from  the  view  that  present  conditions  are  likely  to 
last  for  some  time  and  that  if  meantime  some  of 
the  price  peaks  come  off,  the  steel  trade  will  not  suf- 
fer. 

Along  with  intimations  that  the  inquiry  into 
steel  making  costs  will  take  longer  than  was  counted 
on  are  signs  of  a  more  reasonable  attitude  at  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  steel  prod- 
ucts. But  the  uncertainties  of  the  situation  are 
enough  to  give  concern  to  a  good  many  manufac- 
turing consumers  of  steel  in  view  of  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  amount  of  the  country's  output  the 
Government  and  its  Allies  are  likely  to  require. 

For  the  most  part — there  are  some  exceptions — 
steel  manufacturers  are  quite  willing  to  see  the 
present  check  on  the  long  continued  bidding  of 
buyers  for  material  under  the  fear  that  they  could 
not  get  enough  to  continue  in  operation. 

Chief  of  passing  developments  have  been  the 
buying  of  150,000  tons  of  rails  by  the  Government 
for  the  building  of  a  double  track  railroad  from  its 
French  port  to  its  battle  front,  a  marked  reduction 
in  output  of  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  due  to  the 
extreme  heat  in  all  producing  districts,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  manufacturers  in  steel  and  metal  working 
lines  to  have  exempted  from  conscription  enough 
employees  to  hold  output  of  war  materials  where 
it  is. 

The  Washington  Government's  railroad  opera- 
tions in  France  will  be  on  a  large  scale  and  a  vast 
engineering  program  is  involved.  There  will  also 
be  considerable  buying  of  light  rails  for  portable 
tracks.  The  standard  sections  just  bought  are  80- 
Ib.  rails.  Either  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  rails  will 
be  accepted,  $38  per  gross  ton  being  paid  for  the 
former  and  $40  for  the  latter.  For  angle  bars  3.25c. 
was  paid  and  for  track  bolts  and  nuts  5.50c.  Deliv- 
eries are  to  be  completed  by  Oct.  1.  The  Steel  Cor- 
poration took  90,000  tons  of  the  rails  and  the  re- 
mainder was  divided  between  three  companies. 

Over  against  the  above  prices  for  rails,  which 
are  those  at  which  railroads  bought  last  year  for 
late  1917  delivery,  are  current  sales  at  100  per  cent 
higher.  At  Chicago  a  700-ton  sale  of  rails  has  just 
been  made  at  $85.  P'or  the  Government'^  French 
railroad,  300  locomotives  have  been  placed,  and  there 
are  negotiations  for  17,000  cars.  About  100,000 
kegs  of  spikes  are  wanted. 

France's  plate  purchases  through  J.  P.  Morgan 


&  Co.,  of  which  25,000  tons  was  reported  last  week, 
run  up  to  about  60,000  tons,  at  6c.  for  hull  steel  and 
8.50c.  to  9c.  for  boiler  steel. 

The  holding  up  of  certain  export  rollings  has 
been  the  first  effect  of  the  embargo  enforcement, 
and  the  effect  on  prices  of  resales  of  some  materials 
for  which  irrevocable  credit  had  been  provided  is 
having  some  consideration. 

In  the  present  situation,  all  price  tendencies 
are  toward  easier  conditions,  but  with  mills  booked 
so  far  ahead  the  change  thus  far  is  scarcely  meas- 
urable. On  sheets,  offerings  by  jobbers  in  the  Cen- 
tral West  have  been  below  the  prices  of  some  mills, 
or  on  an  8.50c.  basis  for  black  and  blue  annealed, 
and  10.50c.  for  No.  28  galvanized. 

Export  as  well  as  domestic  inquiry  for  plates 
continues  heavy.  No  sudden  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  plate-mill  output  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  expected,  and  there  is  a  very  considerable 
tonnage  available  for  the  general  market.  The  new 
plate  mill  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has 
just  been  started. 

Next  to  the  enormous  earnings  made  on  contract 
prices  well  below  those  now  current,  the  striking 
facts  about  the  Steel  Corporation's  statement  are 
the  setting  aside  of  $87,000,000  for  the  half  year 
against  excess  profits  taxes,  and  the  statement  that 
$43,000,000  had  been  expended  since  Jan.  1  on  new 
construction.  Neither  of  these  items  would  be  pos- 
sible on  the  cost-plus  basis  that  has  been  proposed 
for  Government  steel  contracts. 

Better  car  supply  for  Connellsville  coke  is  not 
adding  materially  to  pig-iron  production.  In  the 
months  of  acute  car  shortage  many  coke  workers 
left  for  other  employment,  and  now  that  there  are 
more  cars  labor  is  not  at  hand  for  an  increase  in 
output. 

The  let-up  in  pig-iron  buying  has  modified  ex- 
tremes in  prices.  While  a  large  amount  of  iron 
had  been  sold  for  the  first  half  of  1918,  a  good  many 
important  consumers  of  foundry  iron  have  refrained 
from  buying  for  that  delivery,  and  their  disposi- 
tion is  to  wait  for  the  clearing  up  of  the  present 
uncertainty.  Some  Central  Western  pig-iron  pro- 
ducers have  stopped  at  $55  for  No.  2  foundry,  as 
the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  moderate  the  market; 
but  buyers  show  no  signs  of  being  attracted  by 
such  mild  measures,  with  the  prospect  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  prices  for  coal  and  coke. 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh,  July  31. 
The  local  steel  market  is  still  marking  time,  and  it 
is  not  believed  there  will  be  any  new  buying  of  conse- 
qufncc  until  the  Government  defines  clearly  its  position 
in  regard  to  prices.  Consumers  are  not  buying  a  pound 
of  material  thoy  can  possibly  avoid,  and  will  not  do  so 
under  pre.sent  uncertain  conditions.  The  mills  are  not 
embarrassed  in  the  slightest  by  the  falling  off  in  new 
orders,  as  they  have  obligations  on  their  books  that  will 
take  all  their  output  for  a  good  part  of  the  remainder 
of  this  year.  Prices,  under  the  cessation  of  new  buying, 
arc  holding  up  very  well,  but  the  opinion  is  pretty  gen- 
eral that  the  top  has  been  reached,  and  later  on  there 
may  hv.  a  readjustment  to  a  lower  level.  Prices  on  pig 
iron  in  the  past  week  have  stood  still,  also  on  coke,  but 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  "Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


...      X                                               ^"&-  1>  July  25,  July  3, 

Pig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton :        1917.  1917.        1917. 

No.    2   X,    Philadelphia...    $53.00  $53.00  $52.00 

Xo.  2,  Valley  furnace.  ..  .      53.00  53.00       55.00 

No.   2   Southern,   Cin'ti...      49.90  49.90        49.90 

No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala..      47.00  47.00        47.00 

No.   2,  furnace,  Chicago*.      55.00  55.00        55.00 

Basic,   del'd,    eastern   Pa.      50.00  50.00        50.00 

Basic,  Valley  furnace.  ..  .      52.00  52.00       52.00 

Bessemer,   Pittsburgh    .  .  .      55.95  55.95        57.95 

Malleable.  Bess.,  Ch'go* .  .      55.00  55.00        55.00 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh..      46.95  46.95        47.95 

L.   S.   charcoal,   Chicago..      58.00  58.00        57.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.      Per  Gross  Ton: 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill     38.00  38.00        38.00 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill     40.00  40.00        40.00 

Be.s.s.  billets,  Pittsburgh .  .    100.00  100.00  100.00 

O.-h.  billets.   Pittsburgh..    100.00  100.00  100.00 

O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh 105.00  105.00  105.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh  125.00  125.00  125.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 110.00  110.00  110.00 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh.  ..  .      95.00  95.00        95.00 


Aug.  2. 
1916. 

$19.75 
18.25 
16.90 
14.00 
19.00 
19.00 
18.00 
21.95 
19.00 
18.70 
19.75 


33.00 
35.00 
43.00 
45.00 
45.00 
69.00 
45.00 
55.00 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1917.' 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh  8.50 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh  10.00 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh...  4.00 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh....  4.65 

Fence   wire,   base,    P'gh.  .  3.95 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  P'gh.  .  .  4.85 

Old  Material,       Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron    rails,    Chicago $40.50 

Iron   rails,   Philadelphia.  .  45.00 

Carwheels,    Chicago 30.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  .  35.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,   P'gh..  33.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  32.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  29.00 

No.   1   cast.  Pittsburgh...  34.00 

No.    1   cast,   Philadelphia.  35.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)'  27.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 45.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  33.50 


July  25,  July  3,  Aug.  2, 
1917.  


Cents. 
8.50 

10.00 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


Ml. 50 
45.00 
32.00 
35.00 
36.00 
32.00 
30.00 
32.00 
35.00 
28.50 
48.00 
35.00 


1917. 

Cents. 
8.50 

10.00 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


$47.00 
52.00 
37.00 
38.00 
42.00 
40.00 
36.00 
36.00 
39.00 
30.50 
57.00 
40.00 


1916. 
Cents. 
2.90 
4.25 
2.50 
2.60 
2.45 
3.35 


$18.50 
20.00 
12.00 
15.50 
16.25 
14.75' 
15.25 
15.00 
16.00 
11.50 
19.50 
15.25 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Iron  bars,    Philadelphia..  4.659  4.659  4.659  2.659 

Iron  bars,   Pittsburgh....  4.75  4.75  4.75  2.50 

Iron   bars,   Chicago 4.50  4.50  4.50  2.35 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  ..  .  4.50  4.50  4.50  2.50 

Steel   bars.    New    York...  4.669  4.669  4.669  2.669 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh .  .  9.00  9.00  9.00  3.50 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  .  10.169  10.169  9.169  3.669 

Beams,  etc.,   Pittsburgh..  4.50  4.50  4.50  2.50 

Beam.s,   etc..  New   York..  4.669  4.669  4.669  2.669 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh  4.00  4.00  4.00  2.35 

Skelp.  sheared  steel,  P'gh  6.00  6.00  6.00  2.45 

Steel   hoops,    Pitt.sburgh.  .  5.75  5.25  5.25  2.75 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Coke,  Connellsville,      Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt.  .  .  $10.00  $11.00 

Furnace   coke,   future....  10.00  10.00 

Foundry  coke,  prompt...  12.00  13.00 

Foundry  coke,  future 10.00  10.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents.  Cents. 

Lake   copper,   New   York.  29.00  26.00 

Klectrolytic  copper,   N.   Y.  aJ».00  26.00 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 8.50  8.50 

Spelter.    New    York 8.75  8.75 

Lead,    St.    Louis..- 10.75  10.25 

Lead,    New   York IO.S71/2    10.25 

Tin,    New    York 63,75  62.50 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  15.00  15.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $12.00  $12,00 


J15.00 

9.50 

13.00 

10.00 


Cents. 

31.75 

31.75 

^•.OO 

9.25 
11  25 
11.37yj 
62.00 
19.00 
512.00 


$2.75 
2.50 
3.25 
3.50 


Cents. 

26.25 

26.00 

9.25 

9.50 

6.00 

6.10 

38.00 

12.50 

$6.00 


on  scrap  have  further  declined  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton. 
The  extremely  hot  weather  of  the  past  week  has  cur- 
tailed output  very  materially,  notably  among  blast  fur- 
naces, steel  works,  sheet  and  tin  plate  and  pipe  mills. 
There  is  also  a  falling  off  in  output  of  coke,  most  of  the 
coal  miners  and  coke  workers  refusing  to  work  more 
than  about  four  days  a  week.  The  Government  is 
steadily  placing  order&  for  pig  iron,  and  for  nearly  all 
Hnes  of  finished  steel.  No  announcement  as  to  what  the 
Oovernment  will  do  on  prices  of  steel  products  will  be 
made  until  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  com- 
pleted its  investigation  of  costs. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  new 
inquiry  for  pig  iron,  but  prices  are  holding  fairly  steady. 
Consumers  of  Bessemer,  basic  and  foundry  iron  are 
taking  it  in  as  promptly  as  at  any  time  for  a  year  or 
more,  and  in  fact  some  consumers  are  insisting  that 
shipments  come  forward  more  promptly.  The  melt  of 
pig  iron  is  as  heavy  as  it  has  been  at  any  time,  but 
consumers  are  using  iron  bought  on  old  contracts,  and 
refuse  to  buy  ahead  until  the  situation  clears.  It  is 
said  that  several  large  lots  of  basic  iron  have  been 
offered  in  the  past  week  for  fairly  prompt  shipment, 
but  concerns  to  which  this  iron  was  offered  said  they 
were  not  interested.  We  note  a  sale  of  1000  tons  of 
basic  iron  for  prompt  shipment  at  $52,  Valley  furnace. 
It  is  said  that  some  Western  blast  furnaces  will  be  called 
on  to  furnish  about  10,000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  iron 
for  Western  use  to  be  used  in  making  castings  for  Gov- 
ernment work.  The  resale  Bessemer  iron  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  well  cleared  up,  and  none  has  been  offered  in 
this  market  in  the  past  few  days.  The  Shenango  Fur- 
nace Co.  will  change  over  its  No.  4  furnace  at  Sharps- 
ville,  Pa.,  from  Bessemer  to  basic  iron  for  a  week  or 
two. 

We  quote  Bessemer  iron  at  $55  ;  basic,  $52  :  malleable 
Pf-'^^f "ler,  $53 ;  No.  2  foundry.  $53  to  $55,  and  gray  forge. 
iij^  to  $47,  all  f.o.b.  at  Vallev  furnace  for  delivery  this  year. 
»ne  ireipht  rate  from  Valley  furnaces  on  pig  Iron  to  the 
«  leveland  and  Pittsburgh  districts  is  95c.  per  ton. 


Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — We  do  not  hear  of  any  new 
sales  of  billets  or  sheet  bars  in  the  past  week,  nor  is 
there  any  steel  in  the  hands  of  dealers  or  others  that  is 
pressing  the  market  for  sale.  Steel  mills  are  filled  up 
for  months  ahead  with  contracts  from  regular  cus- 
tomers, on  which  shipments  are  going  forward  prompt- 
ly, but  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  new  inquiry.  This 
condition  will  likely  prevail  until  the  Government  an- 
nounces its  policy  as  to  prices  on  steel.  If  it  should 
fix  prices  on  billets  and  sheet  bars  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, th6y  would  probably  be  much  under  what  are 
regarded  as  to-day's  market  prices.  A  sale  of  about 
100  tons  of  ordinary  carbon  forging  billets  is  reported 
at  about  $130,  delivered. 

We  now  quote  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets  at 
$95  to  $100  and  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at 
$105  to  $110,  maker's  mill,  I'ittsburgh  or  Youtig.^town.  We 
quote  forging  billets  at  $125  to  $135  per  ton  for  ordmary  sizes 
and  carbons,  f.o.b.  maker's  mill. 

Steel  Rails. — As  is  the  case  on  other  lines  of  semi- 
finished steel,  the  new  demand  for  steel  rails  is  not  so 
active,  and  probably  will  remain  quiet  until  the  present 
uncertainty  as  to  prices  has  been  removed.  The  mills 
that  roll  new  light  rails,  and  also  the  re-rolling  rail 
mills,  are  filled  up  for  months  ahead.  No  new  orders 
are  being  placed  for  standard  sections.  Prices  on  new 
light  rails  and  standard  sections  are  given  on  page  289. 

Ferromanganese, — The  new  inquiry  is  light,  con- 
sumers evidently  being  well  covered  on  ferromanganese 
for  some  time  ahead.  Prices  are  ruling  fairly  steady, 
but  are  not  as  strong  as  some  time  ago.  For  delivery 
over  last  half  of  this  year,  we  quote  80  per  cent  do- 
mestic ferromanganese  at  $350  to  $375  and  for  first 
half  of  next  year  $350  or  less,  f.o.b.  cars,  maker's  fur- 
nace. We  quote  18  to  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  $80 
to  $85  p«r  gross  ton  at  furnace. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferroslllcon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  $90,  11'  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron,. at  $S4  to  $89,  8  per  cent 
$85  to  $90,  9  per  cent  $86  to  $91,  10  per  cent  $87  to  $92,  11 
and    12    per    cent    $88    to    $93.      All    f.o.b.    maker's    furnace. 
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Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these 
furnaces  having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton  for 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Plates. — It  is  said  the  Government  will  shortly  place 
an  order  for  about  17,000  cars  for  France,  to  be  divided 
among  four  or  five  of  the  leading  car  builders.  These 
will  be  4-wheel,  12  metric  tons  capacity,  flat  bottom, 
low  side  gondolas.  The  Government  will  also  likely 
place  in  the  near  future,  large  orders  for  artillery  trucks 
for  use  of  American  troops  in  France.  The  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Co.  is  building  80  steel  gondolas  and  20  steel 
hoppers  for  the  Youngstown  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  No  new 
active  inquiries  are  in  the  market  for  steel  cars,  and 
none  is  expected  until  the  situation  as  regards  steel 
prices  is  clearly  defined.  The  new  inquiry  for  plates  is 
not  so  active,  consumers  not  buying  a  pound  they  can 
possibly  avoid,  but  prices  are  holding  strong.  We  quote 
M  in.  and  heavier  sheared  plates  for  delivery  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year  at  9c.  to  10c.  at  mill  while  small 
lots  from  warehouse  bring  12c.  to  13c.  and  higher.  The 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  started  its  128-in.  plate 
mill  installed  in  its  Soho  works,  this  city,  and  it  will 
turn  out  about  15,000  tons  of  plates  per  month,  when 
running  full. 

Structural  Material. — The  new  inquiry  is  very  light, 
and  only  small  lots  are  being  placed.  Warren  Moore  & 
Co.  have  been  notified  by  the  Navy  Department  that 
their  bid  on  the  construction  of  the  steel  buildings  to 
contain  the  projectile  and  armor  plate  plants  for  the 
Government  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  the  lowest  of 
those  received.  This  work  will  take  about  2500  tons 
of  fabricated  steel.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  has  taken 
400  tons  for  a  new  machine  shop  for  the  Auto  Car  Co., 
at  Ardmore,  Pa.,  and  about  300  tons  of  bridge  works 
for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  Prices  on  structural 
steel  given  on  page  289. 

Sheets. — The  Navy  Department  will  probably  place 
soon,  5000  tons  of  steel  sheets  among  the  mills,  and 
other  direct  and  indirect  Government  orders  are  being 
placed  with  the  mills  right  along.  The  new  demand  for 
sheets  from  the  domestic  trade  is  quiet,  buyers  holding 
off  until  more  is  known  of  the  action  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  as  to  prices.  As  noted  last  week,  the 
Government  has  been  paying  about  $40  per  ton  less 
for  all  grades  of  sheets  than  those  being  charged  to 
domestic  consumers  on  new  orders,  and  it  is  not  believed 
that  the  Government,  should  it  decide  to  fix  prices  to 
domestic  consumers,  will  name  prices  any  lower  than 
it  has  been  paying  itself.  The  opinion  is,  however, 
that  the  Government  will  not  take  any  action  in  regard 
to  prices  to  be  charged  to  the  domestic  trade  for  sheets. 
Prices  are  ruling  fairly  firm,  but  it  is  believed  the 
crest  has  probably  been  reached.  Mill  prices  for  car- 
loads and  larger  lots  to  the  domestic  trade  are  g^ven  on 
page  289. 

Tin  Plate. — On  Tuesday,  July  31,  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  announced  a  new  schedule  of 
prices  on  terne  plate,  showing  an  advance  of  $2  to  $2.50 
per  package.  It  is  likely  these  prices  will  also  be 
adopted  by  the  few  independent  mills  that  are  rolling 
terne  plate.  Recently  the  Government  placed  50,000 
base  boxes  of  bright  plate  at  $8.50,  divided  among 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  which  took  the 
larger  part,  and  the  independent  mills.  A  sale  of 
10,000  boxes  of  bright  tin  plate  for  export  is  reported 
to  have  been  made  at  $57.50  per  base  box.  Three  or 
four  mills  that  formerly  rolled  only  terne  plate  have 
put  in  tinning  pots  and  are  now  taking  fairly  large 
orders  for  bright  plate  for  prompt  shipment.  One  of 
these  mills  took  the  order  noted  above.  Further  Gov- 
ernment orders  are  expected  to  be  placed  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  still  believed  that  the  demand  for  tin  plate 
over  the  next  two  or  three  years  will  be  enormously 
heavy,  and  large  additions  to  present  capacity  must 
be  made  within  the  next  year  or  so  to  meet  it.  This 
country  will  likely  he  called  on  to  furnish  a  large  part 
of  the  tin  plate  needed  by  the  Allies  and  other  countries 
over  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Sales  of  bright  plate 
from  stock  have  been  made  at  as  high  as  $14  per  base 
box.  We  quote  bright  plate  on  current  orders  from 
stock  at  $12  to  $14  per  base  box,  f,o,b,  mill,  Pittsburgh. 
There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  new  demand 
for  tii>  plate  from  jobbers,  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to 


the  attitude  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  in  regard 
to  fixing  prices  on  steel.  The  new  prices  on  terne  plate 
effective  from  July  31,  are  given  on  page  289. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  new  demand  for  both  iron 
and  steel  bars  has  quieted  down  somewhat,  but  this 
does  not  worry  the  mills,  as  they  have  obligations  on 
their  books  that  will  take  the  greater  part  of  their 
output  over  the  remainder  of  this  year.  Specifications 
against  contracts  are  reported  as  coming  in  at  a  fair 
rate.  One  or  two  of  the  new  bar  mills  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  at  McDonald,  Ohio,  are  expected  to  be  ready 
for  operation  within  60  days.  The  opinion  is  pretty 
general  that  prices  on  iron  and  steel  bars  have  about 
reached  the  top.  These  are  given  in  carloads  and  larger 
lots  to  regular  domestic  customers  on  page  289. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  new  buying  in  hoops  and 
bands  is  light.  Most  consumers  are  covered  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  Small  lots  of  hoops  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment  range  from  6c.  to  7c,  and  on  bands 
from  5.50c.  to  6c.  to  regular  customers,  but  some  sales 
for  both  hoops  and  bands  have  been  made  at  higher 
prices. 

Muck  Bar. — We  quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar,  made 
from  all  pig  iron  at  $95  to  $100  per  gross  ton,  at  mill. 

Wire  Rods. — Mills  report  a  continued  active  demand 
for  both  soft  and  high  carbon  rods,  and  prices  are  hold- 
ing very  firm.  We  note  two  sales  of  500  tons  each  of 
soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  rods  at  $95  per  gross 
ton  at  maker's  mill  for  fairly  prompt  shipment.  Con- 
siderable exports  of  wire  rods  are  still  being  made  to 
Canada  on  contracts  taken  some  time  ago.  The  uncer- 
tainty as  to  prices  on  finished  steel  products  apparently 
has  not  yet  affected  prices  on  rods,  which  are  very  strong 
and  they  are  given  in  detail  on  page  289. 

Wire  Products. — The  sub-committee  on  wire  products 
placed  last  week  25,000  kegs  of  wire  nails  for  Govern- 
ment use,  of  which  about  one-half  will  be  furnished  by 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  and  the  remainder  by 
independent  mills.  It  is  understood  these  nails  are 
to  be  used  largely  by  the  Government  in  the  permanent 
training  camps  in  the  South.  The  sub-committee  on 
wire  rope  has  also  placed  about  8000  tons  among  vari- 
ous makers,  out  of  the  24,000  tons  that  the  Government 
will  eventually  need.  The  War  Department  also  placed 
3000  to  5000  kegs  of  wire  nails  for  auxiliary  camps 
along  the  great  lakes,  this  order  having  been  taken  by 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  All  the  Government 
orders  for  wire  nails  are  being  furnished  at  the  $3.20 
base  price.  The  new  demand  for  wire  nails  is  dull,  and 
jobbers  are  anxious  to  work  off  their  stocks,  as  much  as 
they  can,  in  view  of  possibly  lovver  prices  on  wire  nails 
when  the  Government  definitely  states  its  policy  as  to 
prices.  So  far,  none  of  the  independent  wire  mills  has 
made  any  reduction  on  wire  nails  or  wire,  on  account 
of  the  confusion  existing  in  the  jobbing  trade  by  rea- 
son of  the  wide  difference  in  prices  on  wire  products 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  and  the  independent 
mills.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  still  quoting 
to  its  regular  customers  for  indefinite  delivery  $3.20 
base  for  wire  nails  and  $3.25  for  bright  basic  wire  per 
100  lb.,  at  mill.  Prices  quoted  on  wire  and  wire  nails 
by  the  independent  mills,  some  of  which  can  make 
fairly  prompt  delivery  are  given  on  page  289. 

Shafting. — The  Government  has  lately  placed  or- 
ders for  shafting  material  for  fuses  and  nose  pieces 
for  9,000,000  3-in.  shells.  It  is  estimated  that  at  pres- 
ent the  Government  is  taking  fully  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  output  of  shafting  on  direct  and  indirect  orders, 
and  makers  of  shafting  believe  that  this  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  near  future  to  probably  60  per  cent, 
and  may  run  to  75  per  cent.  New  orders  and  speci- 
fications for  shafting  from  the  automobile  and  screw 
stock  machine  trades  have  fallen  off  very  materially, 
and  many  automobile  concerns,  instead  of  building 
pleasure  cars  and  business  trucks,  are  getting  into  the 
manufacture  of  airplane  motors.  As  yet,  prices  on 
shafting  have  shown  no  tendency  toward  lower  values, 
discounts  remaining  firm  at  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list^ 
depending  on  size  of  the  order  and  the  customer,  while 
H  few  small  sales  are  made  at  list. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts.— The  Government 
has  just  sent  out  an  inquiry  for  100,000  kegs  of  stand- 
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ard  size  railroad  spikes  for  shipment  to  France,  and 
has  asked  for  prompt  delivery.  It  is  probable  that  if 
the  order  is  placed  it  will  be  divided  among  the  differ- 
ent spike  makers  pro  rata  on  their  capacity.  All  the 
spike  makers  are  filled  up  with  orders  for  months 
ahead,  and  are  not  anxious  to  take  on  more  new  busi- 
ness. Boat  spike  makers  are  not  quoting  to  domestic 
trade,  desiring  to  conserve  their  entire  output  for  Gov- 
ernment use  in  shipyards,  it  being  believed  that  the 
Government's  boat  building  program  will  take  practi- 
cally the  entire  output  of  rivet  spikes  for  a  year  or 
two  years.  Nearly  all  makers  of  spikes  are  quoting 
$7  per  100  lb.  on  all  sizes. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Makers  of  strip  steel 
products  are  receiving  large  orders  from  the  Govern- 
ment, direct  and  indirect  orders  from  builders  of  air- 
planes in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  fully 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  cold  rolled  strip 
steel  makers  is  now  being  devoted  to  the  Government's 
direct  and  indirect  orders,  and  this  may  increase  to  40 
per  cent  in  the  near  future.  Makers  are  still  taking 
orders  for  only  60  days  ahead  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
specification  must  accompany  each  order,  and  the  other 
60  per  cent  in  30  days.  Prices  are  firm,  and  the  falling 
off  in  demand  for  finished  steel  products  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Government  action  is  not  causing 
any  weakness  in  prices  on  cold  rolled  strip  steel. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on  small 
current  orders  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mill. 
Terms  are  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days 
when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Nuts  and  Bolts, — Makers  of  nuts  and  bolts  are  re- 
ceiving fairly  large  direct  and  indirect  orders  from  the 
Government  and  the  quantity  needed  is  expected  to  in- 
crease largely  in  the  near  future.  Deliveries  to  do- 
mestic consumers  are  only  fairly  good,  the  shortage  in 
steel  and  labor  cutting  down  output  of  nuts  and  bolts 
to  some  extent.  The  general  demand  is  reported  fair, 
but  not  as  heavy  as  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago.  Dis- 
counts adopted  on  April  12  last,  which  give  prices  to 
the  large  trade  in  carloads,  over  which  advances  are 
charged  on  small  lots,  are  given  on  page  289. 

Rivets.— The  expected  Government  order  for  35,000 
tons  of  rivets  has  not  been  placed  by  the  shipbuilders 
and  will  not  be  until  they  are  called  upon  by  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  for  the  first  allotment  of 
ships.  Fairly  large  direct  and  indirect  orders  for  rivets 
are  being  placed  by  the  Government,  but  the  domestic 
demand  is  quiet,  most  consumers  being  well  covered 
over  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  others  are  not  dis- 
posed to  place  new  orders  until  the  Government  action 
on  prices  is  known. 

Prices  on  structural  rivets  for  delivery  up  to  Oct.  1  only 
?r%-''i'^^  P®'"  ^^^  "^■'  base,  and  on  cone  head  boiler  rivets 
»5.3a  base,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pitt.sburgh.  Terms  are  30  day.s 
net,  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Wrought  Pipe. — No  furthei  im::ortant  orders  for 
wrought  pipe  have  been  placed  by  the  Government, 
aside  from  the  640,000  ft.  of  6-in.  and  the  138,000  ft. 
of  4-in.  noted  in  this  report  last  week.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  further  Government  direct  and  indirect 
orders  for  pipe  will  come  out  in  a  short  time.  Mills 
are  watching  the  distribution  of  their  output  very 
closely,  desiring  to  conserve  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
for  the  expected  Government  demand,  which  will  be  for 
prompt  shipment.  Three  or  four  leading  pipe  mills  are 
practically  out  of  the  market  on  lap  weld  iron  and 
Bteel  pipe  for  this  year  delivery,  but  are  taking  care 
^  regular  customers  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Numerous  inquiries  are  coming  out  from  time  to  time 
lor  gas  and  oil  lines,  but  no  attention  is  paid  to  these, 
as  the  mills  cannot  handle  them  and  make  delivery. 
On  butt  weld  iron  and  steel  pipe  the  demand  is  not  so 
Ufgent,  and  shipments  can  be  made  in  eight  to  12 
weeks  from  date  of  order,  depending  on  size  and  the 
quantity  wanted.  Discounts  on  steel  pipe,  a.s  adopted 
on  May  1,  in  effect  by  most  of  the  independent  mills  and 
on  iron  pipe,  as  adopted  July  1,  are  given  on  page  289. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Government  direct  and  indirect  or- 
ders for  iron  and  steel  boiler  tubes  are  still  getting 
larger,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  fully  40  per  cent 
01  the  output  of  tubes  is  going  to  the  Government.  It 
IS  said  that  the  leading  maker  of  steel  tubes  is  shipping 
fully  50  per  cent  of  its  output  on  Government  direct 


and  indirect  orders.  Heavy  premiums  over  regular 
prices  for  small  lots  of  iron  and  steel  tubes  are  being 
paid  for  fairly  prompt  delivery,  this  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  $40  per  ton  or  more.  Nominal 
discounts  on  iron  and  steel  tubes,  as  adopted  Nov. 
1,  1916,  but  which  show  prices  very  much  below  the 
actual  marKet,  are  given  on  p&ge  289. 

Coke. — The  supply  of  cars  in  the  coke  regions  up  to 
Thursday,  July  26,  was  100  per  cent.,  a  much  larger 
car  supply  than  there  was  coke  to  load.  The  cars  were 
then  cut  down  and  a  shortage  developed,  with  the  result 
that  the  price  of  prompt  blast  furnace  coke  has  held 
steady  at  $10  at  oven  for  shipment  to  the  valleys  and 
further  west.  Eastern  blast  furnace  coke  has  sold  at 
$11  per  net  ton  at  oven.  Nothing  is  being  done  in  con- 
tracts, furnaces  preferring  to  buy  from  day  to  day, 
while  operators  desire  to  sell  their  coke  in  that  way  un- 
til it  is  known  definitely  whether  the  Government  will 
regulate  prices  on  coke.  We  now  quote  best  grades  of 
blast  furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment  at  $10  for  de- 
livery to  Valley  and  Western  blast  furnaces,  while  for 
shipment  East  as  high  as  $11  is  being  done.  We 
quote  72-hr.  foundry  coke  at  $11.50  per  net  ton  at  oven 
for  prompt  shipment.  The  demand  for  spot  furnace 
coke  is  fairly  active.  The  Connellsville  Courier  gives 
the  output  of  coke  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connells- 
ville  regions  for  the  week  ending  July  21  as  362,148 
tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  week  of  12,629  tons. 

Old  Material. — The  local  scrap  market,  as  far  as 
sales  go,  is  at  practically  a  complete  standstill.  Con- 
sumers will  not  buy  material  under  present  uncertain 
conditions,  and  dealers  appreciate  fully  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  try  to  force  sales,  and  are  not  attempting  to 
do  so.  Not  enough  scrap  material  is  being  sold  in  this 
market  on  which  to  base  prices  ruling,  but  in  a  general 
way  the  whole  market  is  from  $1  to  $3  per  ton  lower 
than  last  week.  A  few  small  dealers  who  are  not  in 
position  to  hold  their  scrap  are  disposing  of  it  at  the 
best  prices  they  can  get,  and  this  is  having  the  effect 
of  depressing  the  entire  market.  Dealers  will  not  go 
short  on  the  present  market,  and  several  report  they 
have  not  closed  a  single  transaction  in  the  past  week. 
Prices,  therefore,  are  largely  nominal  in  the  absence  of 
sales. 

Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and  other 
consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight  rates, 
per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee.  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,    Midland    and    Pittsburgh 

delivered    $33.00  to  $34.00 

No.    1    foundry    ca.st 34.00  to  35.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Oho;  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,    Pa 40.00  to  41.00 . 

Hydraulic   compres-sed   sheet    scran...    28.00  to  29.00 
Bundled   sheet   scrap,   sides  and   ends, 
fob.      consumer's      mill,      Pittsburgh 

district     23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled   sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 29.00  to  30.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 18.00  to  19.00 

Low    phosphorus   melting   stock 46.00  to  48.00 

Iron    oar    axles    47.00  to  50.00 

.Steel    car    axles     47.00  to  50.00 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 55.00  to  60.00 

No.    1    busheling    scrap 26.00  to  27.00 

Machine-shop  turnings 18.00  to  19.00 

Cast-iron    wheels    33.00  to  34.00 

Rolled    steel    wheels 37.00  to  38.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 44.00  to  45.00 

Cast-iron    borings     19.00  to  20.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought  scrap 38.00  to  39.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 24.00  to  25.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 27  no  to  28.00 

•Shipping    point 


Chicago 

Chicago,  July  30. 
Government  orders  in  great  volume  have  come  to 
the  leading  intere.st  and  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  it  is 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war  demand  so  far  developed. 
Some  of  the  work  which  has  poured  in  calls  for  mate- 
rial to  go  to  France.  All  sorts  of  steel  products  are  de- 
manded, including  shell  steel  and  forgings  for  field  and 
naval  guns,  the  latter  being  of  alloy  steels.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  this  business  is  taken  subject  to  a  later 
adjustment  of  prices.  The  stesl  market  in  general  is 
but  little  changed,  except  that  new  demand  is  lighter, 
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in  regard  to  both  inquiries  and  sales.  The  quiet  is  not 
displeasing.  One  company  reports  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing export  licenses  which  would  enable  it  to  fill  old 
orders  placed  by  Japanese  interests  for  plates,  shapes 
and  bars.  Although  steel  makers  are  quite  generally 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Government  will  not  attempt 
by  compulsory  law  to  fix  prices  for  private  consumers, 
many  of  the  latter  seem  to  feel  that  something  of  the 
kind  may  happen  and  that  they  had  better  hold  off  in 
purchasing.  That  prices  have  reached  their  zenith  is 
unquestioned.  Pig  iron  is  firm,  but  extremely  dull. 
Ferromanganese  is  easier,  delivery  this  year  being 
obtainable  at  $375,  delivei*ed,  and  first  half  at  $350. 
Old  materials  continue  to  decline  in  a  quiet  market. 
For  about  350  tons  of  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen  $90  was 
paid.  An  inquiry  for  1500  tons  of  low  phosphorus  iron 
is  before  some  makers.  For  700  tons  of  standard  sec- 
tion rails  wanted  for  industrial  purposes  $85  was  paid 
in  this  market. 

Pig  Iron. — Business  has  been  confined  to  occasional 
purchases  of  small  lots  wanted  for  prompt  shipment, 
and  a  few  transactions  in  resale  iron,  but  prices  re- 
main firm.  Northern  No.  2  foundry,  basic  and  mallea- 
ble Bessemer  quotations  are  unchanged  at  $55,  furnace, 
delivery  this  side  of  next  July.  Southern  iron,  deliv- 
ered this  year,  is  held  at  $50,  Birmingham,  or  $54, 
Chicago,  and  for  the  first  half  at  $45  to  $48,  Birming- 
ham. Northern  makers  welcome  the  quiet,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  well  sold  up,  and  the  coke  situation  is  not 
a  pleasing  one.  Their  efforts  are  concentrated  in  mak- 
ing deliveries.  They  were  not  seriously  affected  by  the 
strike  of  switchmen  in  Chicago.  Both  foundry  and 
charcoal  resale  iron  have  been  dealt  in  recently,  the 
offerings  being  made  in  one  instance  because  of  a  ±0 
dry  strike,  and  in  another  because  the  builder  of  a  new 
foundry  saw  a  way  to  clear  several  thousand  dollars. 
The  Southern  furnaces,  like  those  in  the  North,  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  making  shipments,  their  chief 
trouble  being  the  shortage  of  freight  cars,  although 
they  are  still  hampered  by  an  inadequate  coke  supply. 
In  the  matter  of  coke,  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.  was  helped  out  by  the  action  of  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham in  permitting  the  company  to  resume  opera- 
tions at  some  old  ovens  which  were  within '  the  city 
limits  and  which  were  condemned  two  or  three  years 
ago.  To  some  extent  the  same  company  has  been 
enabled  to  circumvent  the  car  shortage  by  shipping  in 
barges  from  two  of  its  furnaces  in  Sheffield  and  one 
at  Florence.  It  fortunately  happens  there  is  9  ft.  of 
water  in  the  Tennessee  river  at  the  point  where  the 
barges  can  be  loaded.  Very  little  silvery  iron  is  availa- 
ble, and  the  minimum  quotation  of  $82.75,  Chicago, 
still  stands,  although  much  higher  is  asked  for  some 
brands.  In  charcoal  iron  the  inquiries  are  few  and  the 
makers  are  bending  their  energies  to  filling  contracts. 
The  base  price,  or  that  for  grades  Nos.  1  (foundry)  to 
4,  is  unchanged  at  $56,  furnace,  or  $58,  Chicago,  while 
for  grades  5  and  fi,  Scotch  and  No.  1  (soft  or  special) 
the  price  iH  $58.50,  furnace,  or  $60.50,  Chicago.  For 
next  year,  $1  under  these  prices  can  be  done  in  some 
directions.  The  following  quotations  are  for  iron  de- 
livered at  con.sumers'  yards,  except  those  for  Northern 
foundry,  malleable  Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which  are 
f.o.b.,  furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching  charge 
averaging  60c.  per  ton: 
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FerroalloyH.— Quotation*  for  80  per  cent  ferroman- 
ganese are  lower  in  the  face  of  a  situation  that  had 
every  appearanr*-  of  strength.  For  the  rest  of  this 
year  domestic  material  can  be  had  at  $.'J75,  delivered, 
and  for  the  first  half  at  $350,  despite  the  uncertainty 
of  importation.H  of  the  foreign  manufactured  product, 
or  manganese  ore  from  Brazil  or  elsewhere.  The  situa- 
tion is  laid  at  the  door  of  a  comparatively  new  maker 


of  ferromanganese  whose  offerings  have  been  below 
the  market  heretofore  established.  Small  lots  of  ferro- 
manganese have  been  lately  purchased  in  this  market 
at  $410. 

Plates. — An  overwhelming  business  in  plates  could 
be  done  were  the  mills  agreeable  to  accepting  business. 
Some  of  them  are  entirely  out  of  the  market,  except 
where  the  United  States  Government  is  concerned,  others 
are  said  to  be  taking  on  small  tonnages  at  prices  that 
range  from  10c.  to  12c.  for  tank  plates.  Ship  plates 
run  Ic.  to  l^/^c.  higher.  A  large  Western  mill  has  had 
difficulty  in  obtaining  licenses  to  ship,  not  only  plates, 
but  shapes  and  bars,  to  Japan,  just  for  what  reason 
is  not  clear  unless  it  is  that  the  Government  desires  to 
hold  the  material  for  its  own  use.  The  principal  in- 
terest is  selling  none,  except  to  the  Government.  Chi- 
cago warehouse  prices  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  jobbers'   stocks,   8c. 

Structural  Material. — Instances  multiply  where 
building  projects  requiring  structural  shapes  have  been 
postponed  indefinitely  because  of  the  scarcity  and  re- 
sultant high  prices.  One  sees  work  stopped  on  the 
foundations  of  a  large  hotel,  hears  of  an  office-building 
addition  being  deferred  and  the  postponement  of  opera- 
tions in  erecting  a  large  malleable  iron  foundry,  etc. 
A  nominal  price  for  shapes  may  be  said  to  be  4.50c., 
Pittsburgh,  but  this  means  indefinite  delivery.  For  de- 
livery this  year,  an  Eastern  mill  continues  to  accept 
a  little  business  at  6.189c.,  Chicago,  but  there  is  not 
much  demand  at  this  level.  Jobbers'  quotations  are  un- 
changed. For  material  out  of  warehouse  jobbers  quote 
5c.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  has  booked  the  following 
tonnages : 

Steel  for  Fourth  Street  viaduct,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  358 
tons. 

Morgan  Street  subway,  Steelton,  Minn.,  for  Spirit  Lake 
Transfer  Railway  Co.,  347  tons. 

Benzol  recovery  plant  at  Steelton.  Minn.,  for  Minnesota 
Steel  Co.,  300  tons. 

Bars. — Mild  steel  bars  are'  as  scarce  as  ever.  The 
only  open  quotation  is  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  4.689c., 
Chicago,  with  few  seekers  for  them  at  this  price.  It  is 
felt  that  some  of  the  agricultural  implement  makers 
would  buy  if  the  mills  would  accept  their  orders,  as 
not  all  of  this  industry  are  covered  to  its  full  desire. 
Most  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  are  inclined  to  go 
slow,  especially  in  buying  into  next  year.  Incidentally, 
some  of  them  feel  that  they  were  too  slow  in  advanc- 
ing their  prices,  and  thereby  failed  adequately  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  high  prices  for  raw  materials 
and  a  possible  slump  with  expensive  material  on  their 
hands.  Iron  bars  are  in  fair  demand  at  4.50c.  to  5c., 
Chicago.  Rail  carbon  bars  are  quoted  at  4c.  to  4.50c., 
with  business  not  of  the  rushing  kind,  although  the 
makers  have  plenty  of  orders  on  their  books.  The 
lessening  of  building  operations  is  having  its  effect 
here,  too.     Jobbers'  quotations  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows :  Soft 
Hteel  bars,  4.500.  ;  bar  Iron,  4.50c.  to  5c, ;  reinforcing  bars, 
4.50c.,  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  ^  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes  ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Wire  Products. — Under  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  leading  producer,  new  business  is  gradually  growing 
lighter  and  unfilled  orders  fewer,  this  being  the  object 
sought.  Specifications  against  contracts  are  active.  It 
is  asserted  that  consumers  are  getting  all  they  need,  and 
jobbers  and  retailers  all  they  can  legitimately  sell.  The 
demand  for  spikes  such  as  are  used  in  shipbuilding, 
lumber  camps  and  mines  is  huge  and  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  makers  to  fully  satisfy,  and  for  these 
premium  prices  are  easily  obtainable.  While  independ- 
ent wire  mills  ask  4c.  and  upward  for  wire  nails,  the 
leading  interest  has  made  no  change  in  its  quotation  of 
3.20c.,  Pittsburgh,  at  which  level  it  is  supplying  its 
customers.  We  quote  on  the  basis  of  4c.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  nails,  per  100  lb.  to  jobbers  as  follows: 

rialn  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4,189;  wire  nails, 
J4.1«»;  painted  barb  wire,  $4,339;  galvanized  barb  wire, 
$5,039;  polished  staples,  $4,339;  galvanized  staples,  $5,039; 
all  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Railg  and  Track  Supplies. — Nothing  has   come  to 
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light  so  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned.  Their  im- 
mediate wants  are  covered,  and  the  mjUs  are  not  dis- 
posed to  go  far  into  the  future.  The  quotations  of  the 
leading  interest,  given  below,  are  nominal,  and  inde- 
pendent makers  quote  higher.  For  standard  railroad 
spikes,  for  example,  they  ask  5c.,  and  for  track  bolts 
with  square  heads,  6c.  to  6.25c. 

Quotations  are  as  follows:  Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.25c. 
base;  small  spikes,  4.50c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
5.25c.,  all  in  carloads,  Chicago;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90  f.o.b. 
mill,  net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38, 
base;  open  heai-th,  $40:  light  rails,  25  to  45  lb.,  $65;  16  to  20 
lb.,  $66  ;  12  lb.,  $67  ;  8  lb.,  $6S  ;  angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Makers  note  a  decided  falling  off 
in  new  business,  but  this  is  no  cause  of  uneasiness  in 
view  of  the  filled-up  condition  of  their  order  books. 
They  see  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  large  con- 
sumers to  await  developments.  For  prices  and  freight 
rates  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page 
289. 

Store    prices    are    as    follows :       Structural    rivets,    5.50c. 
boiler  rivets,    5.60c.  ;    machine  bolts  up  to    %    x   4   in.,    40-10 
larger  sizes,    35-5;    carriage  bolts   up  to    %    x   6    in.,    40-2  V>  , 
larger  size.s.   30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $3,  and  hexagon 
|3  off  per  100  lb. ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Sheets. — Manufacturers  who  have  had  difficulty  in 
procuring  export  licenses  for  plates,  shapes  and  bars, 
have  encountered  no  such  trouble  in  regard  to  sheets, 
and  it  is  reported  that  these  are  a  little  easier.  Some 
of  the  Government  requirements,  especially  that  for 
army  field  stoves,  are  believed  to  have  been  cared  for. 
Local  makers  have  booked  orders  for  occasional  car- 
loads at  8.50c.  to  9c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  8.689c.  to  9.189c., 
Chicago,  for  No.  10  blue  annealed,  and  8.75c.  to  9c., 
Pittsburgh,  or  8.939c.  to  9.189c.,  Chicago,  for  No.  28 
black.  Galvanized  sheets  are  about  10c.  to  lie.  Job- 
bers who  are  now  disposing  of  material  purchased  at 
higher  levels  have  advanced  their  quotations  %c. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  10c.  ;  No.  28  black, 
lOc,   and   No.    28    galvanized,    11.50c. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  to  soften,  and 
for  a  time  it  probably  will  drift  in  this  direction,  after 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  most  interested, 
it  will  pick  up  slowly  as  the  mills  find  it  is  necessary  to 
become  more  active.  At  present,  they  are  doing  but 
little  buying.  The  Eastern  market  is  stronger,  rela- 
tively, than  that  here.  Average  railroad  offerings  are 
made  by  the  C,  B.  &  Q.,  North  Western,  Pennsylvania 
and  Soo  Lines.  We  quote  for  delivery  at  buyers' 
works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer 
charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails    $40.50  to  $41.50 

Re  aymg    rails     59.50  to  60.00 

O  d   carwheels    30.50  to  31.50 

Old  .steel  rails,  rerolling    40.00  to  41.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 41.00  to  43.00 

Heavy  melting   steel  scrap 29.00  to  31.00 

Frogs,   switches   and  guards,  cut  apart  29.00  to  31.00 

Shoveling  steel    27.00  to  29.00 

Steel  axle  turnings    21.00  to  22  00 


for  the  naval  training  station  at  Great  Lakes.  The 
makers  are  doing  a  fair  business  in  industrial  lots. 
Whitefish  Bay,  Wis.,  is  about  to  let  400  tons,  and  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  will  let  300  tons,  Aug.  1.  Quotations  are 
unchanged. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $68.50  ;  6  in.  and  larger,  $65.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 


Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $39. 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 41. 

Steel  angle  bars    32 

Iron   car   axles    44. 

Steel   car  axles    .',  44' 

No.  1  railroad  wrought   33! 

No.   2   railroad   wrought    30. 

Cut   forge    30. 

Pipes  and  flues    22. 

No.    1    busheling    25 

No.  2  busheling 18. 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers    41. 

Steel   .springs    42. 

No   1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  20. 

Boiler   punchings    34. 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth    50. 

Machme-shop  turnings    16. 

Cast   borings    16. 

No.  1  cast  scrap 27 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 16. 

^rate  bars   18 

Brake   shoes    '.'.'.'.'.. '.  is' 

Railroad    malleable    28.' 

Agricultural  malleable 23. 

<-oun|try  mixed  scrap   14 
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Cast-iron  Pipe. — Government  purchases,  several  of 
^J'^"  are  outside  of  this  territory,  are  notable,  con- 
siderable quantities  being  wanted  for  cantonments  at 
ban  Antonio  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 
It  also  is  probable  that  about  400  tons  will  be  wanted 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  July  30. 

Business  in  iron  and  steel  is  marking  time.  Buyers 
are  evidently  waiting  to  see  what  will  be  done  in  Wash- 
ington with  regard  to  establishing  prices,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  an  exceedingly  dull  week  as  far  as  new 
business  is  concerned.  Export  inquiry  has  likewise 
fallen  off,  but  with  mills  and  furnaces  sold  far  ahead 
there  has  been  no  adverse  effect  on  prices.  In  fact,  the 
trade  at  large  is  rather  glad  of  the  opportunity  given 
by  the  lull  to  take  an  account  of  stock  and  get  some 
kind  of  a  line  on  the  future  during  the  breathing  spell. 
With  exceptions  in  some  special  lines,  there  has  been 
no  heavy  specification  on  Government  account  in  this 
district  during  the  week,  but  such  specification  as  has 
been  given  has  had  the  effect  of  still  further  hampering 
delivery  on  civilian  orders.  That  the  present  slowing 
down  in  new  business  has  had  no  effect  on  the  mills  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  an  inquiry  for  upward 
of  6000  tons  of  material,  intended  for  the  repair  of 
locomotives  in  England,  with  a  30-day  time  limit  on  de- 
livery to  the  purchaser  in  this  country,  was  declined 
here. 

Pig  Iron, — Trading  has  been  light  during  the  week, 
and  has  been  non-existent  among  the  steel-making  irons, 
but  prices  are  holding  firm.  Inquiries  are  for  small  lots 
in  the  foundry  grades,  and  while  there  is  more  or  less 
talk  of  re-sale  iron  and  its  effects,  there  have  been 
transactions  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  on  a  basis 
of  $54,  furnace.  In  no  instance  have  tonnages  been 
heavy,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  anxiety  to 
sell  even  at  the  prices  obtainable.  As  high  as  $55, 
furnace,  is  being  asked  for  No.  2  X  for  prompt  shipment, 
with  $53  set  by  one  interest  to-day  as  its  quotation  for 
1918  iron.  There  has  been  a  small  movement  in  Vir- 
ginia No.  2  X  at  a  price  of  $52.50,  furnace,  this  quota- 
tion being  up  to  the  standard  maintained  of  late  despite 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  tonnage  of  Virginia  iron  is 
said  to  be  available  for  re-sale.  This  iron  was  bought 
on  Swedish  account  and  stored  in  Southern  ports,  but  it 
is  said  the  owners  despair  of  getting  export  licenses. 
Gray  forge  has  figured  in  no  transactions,  while  basic 
is  held  at  a  nominal  price  of  $52  and  standard  low  phos- 
phorus maintains  its  nominal  price  of  $90.  Small  lots 
of  special  iron,  silicon  3.50  per  cent  and  over,  have  been 
sold  at  $56,  furnace.  Standard  brands  are  quoted  about 
as  follows  for  prompt  shipment,  delivery  in  buyers' 
yards : 

Eastern  Penna.   No.   2  X  foundry $53.00  to  $55  75 

Eastern   Pennsylvania  No.   2    plain...    52.75  to    55.25 

Virgmia  No.  2  X  foundry 54.25  to    55  25 

Virginia  No.    2  plain    53.75  to    54  75 

Basic    .       50.00  to    52.00 

Standard  low  phosphorus   90.00 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese  is  firm  at  $400,  a 
price  set  by  transactions  to-day  which  is  the  minimum 
for  prompt  shipment  in  this  market.  There  have  been 
reports  of  re-sale  ferromanganese  being  held  at  $375, 
but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  this  in  the  trade.  Spie- 
geleisen  seems  somewhat  easier,  with  $80,  furnace,  be- 
ing asked  for  prompt  and  with  inquiries  for  about  5000 
tons  in  this  market.  Quotations  of  $225  to  $250  are 
given  on  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  prompt  or  last  quar- 
ter, with  $130  for  1918  delivery. 

Coke. — Spot  furnace  coke  was  quoted  to-day  at  $10 
to  $11,  with  foundry  coke  a  little  below  the  figure  of 
$13.50,  at  which  the  market  closed  last  Saturday. 

Plates. — There  has  been  no  falling  off  in  requests  for 
prices  and  deliveries  in  this  market,  and  one  large 
maker  reports  total  orders  for  this  month  well  in  ex- 
cess of  mill  capacity  for  the  month.  The  market  is 
strong,  with  10.159c.,  Philadelphia,  the  minimum  for 
tank  steel.     No  sales  of  boat  plates  were  reported  for 
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the  week,  but  the  nominal  price  is  still  12i^c.,  base, 
mill.  There  have  been  some  Government  specifications 
on  plates  during  the  week,  and  some  buyers  have  been 
showing  interest  in  1918  delivery.  The  way  of  the 
civilian  buyers,  however,  remains  hard.  One  order  of 
considerable  size  was  offered  to  a  leading  maker,  with 
a  fancy  price  stipulated  for  September  delivery,  but  it 
was  rejected.  Several  good  lots  of  tank  steel  have  been 
in  demand,  and  lie,  base,  Pittsburgh,  delivery  at  mill's 
convenience,  was  offered,  only  to  be  turned  down.  At 
least  some  of  this  business  would  have  been  taken  on, 
were  it  not  for  the  demands  of  the  Government,  but 
Government  work  is  having  absolute  right  of  way  in  the 
plate  mills. 

Structural  Material. — Three  of  the  largest  makers 
report  no  business  this  week,  but  Government  orders 
from  time  to  time  continue  to  complicate  delivery  on 
civilian  orders  long  booked.  Mills  in  this  district  are 
getting  5V4c.  for  such  material  as  they  have  in  stock, 
and  one  interest  has  been  selling  as  high  as  6c. 

Sheets. — Considerable  Western  inquiry  for  sheets, 
notably  from  automobile  makers,  is  reported  here,  with 
no  sales  during  the  week.  Sheet  capacity,  like  plate 
capacity,  is  giving  right  of  way  to  the  Government, 
though  it  is  possible  that  an  old  customer  might  get 
limited  consideration  now  and  then  on  a  basis  of  8%c., 
Pittsburgh,  for  No.  10  blue  annealed. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Soft  steel  bars  are  at  a  mini- 
mum of  4%c.,  Pittsburgh,  with  some  sales  reported  as 
high  as  5c.  Makers  of  bar  iron  maintain  a  price  of  5c., 
Pittsburgh,  with  delivery  at  mill  convenience.  Expan- 
sion in  shipbuilding  has  created  a  brisk  demand  for 
bars  in  this  market. 

Old  Material. — Steel  mills  are  not  buying,  and  the 
market  is  inactive,  with  little  change  in  quotations.  A 
considerable  volume  of  scrap  is  moving  now  as  the  re- 
sult of  previous  transactions.  One  effect  of  the  recent 
rise  in  the  old  materials  market  was  the  cleaning  out 
of  many  years'  accumulation  in  towns  and  villages 
within  150  miles  of  Philadelphia,  the  high  prices  mak- 
ing it  worth  while  for  collectors  to  visit  remote  points 
and  gather  in  scrap  iron  and  steel  which  would  be  neg- 
lected under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
eastern  Pennsylvania  has  been  combed  as  never  before. 
In  contrast  to  conditions  which  prevailed  a  month  ago, 
the  old  materials  market  is  now  in  a  state  of  watchful 
waiting.  Prices  per  gross  ton,  delivered  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  territory,  are  about  as  follows: 

No.  1   heavy  melting  Hteel ?32  00  to  $33.00 

Old  steel  raibi,  rerulliiig 45.00  to  47  00 

Ijow  phoHphoruB  heavy  meltiiiK 45.00  10  r>o!oo 

Old  iron  rails 45.00  to  4  7.50 

Old   carwheels    35.00  to  38.00 

No.  1   railroad  wrought 4. "..00  to  50.00 

No.   1   forge  fire   r.i.iX)  to  24  00 

Bandied   nheetw    2.'{.00  to  24  00 

No.    2    buHhelIng    16.00  to  17.00 

Machine  shop  turningM  (for  blast  fur- 

na<;e  UH1-)    ; , 19.00  to  20.00 

Machine    Hhop    turningH     (for    rolling 

mill    UJ*e)     22.00  to  23.00 

Cast  >>oringf4   (for  blast  fiiiti.-Ki-  \in>- )  .  19.00  to  20  00 

i'ast  Iwrings  (clean)   ..  L'3.00  to  25^00 

No.    1    cast    :!5.00  to  38.00 

Orate   bars    21.00  to  22.00 

Htove    plate     22.00  to  23.00 

Uailroad    malleable    32.50  to  36  00 

Wrought     Iron    and    soft    sUel    pipe 

(new  speciflcatloiw)    34.00  to  35.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  '61— {By  Wire). 
I'JK  Iron. — A  northern  Ohio  melter  bought  1000  tons 
of  Southern  iron  for  this  year's  shipment  at  the  full 
Mhedule.  Thin  is  the  lurKVMt  Male  reported  in  Heveral 
weeks,  Buyinjf  continues  to  Iw  mostly  for  small  lots 
of  prompt  foundry  iron,  and  if  the  absence  of  in(|uirie« 
indicates  anything,  there  will  be  no  immediate  change 
in  the  prenent  dull  situation,  (Consumers  are  taking  no 
interest  at  all  in  next  year's  requirements.  Northern 
foundry,  basic  and  malleable  are  stagnant,  although 
furnace  storks  of  foundry  iron  are  practirnlly  wiped 
out.  The  furnaces  are  cjuoting  $55,  Ironton,  for  first- 
half  buslnesn,  but  are  not  making  any  strenuous  efforts 
to  obUin  orders  for  that  delivery.  Coke  troubles,  to- 
Kether  with  hot  weather,  have  rurUiled  production  in  a 
limited    v.ay    in    both    "       ••,,,th    t.ml    .South.      On    the 


other  hand,  the  foundry  melt  is  up  to  capacity,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  nearby  foundries  shut  down  on  ac- 
count of  labor  troubles.  'The  consumption  of  steel-mak- 
ing irons  was  never  greater.  A  small  lot  of  Ohio  8  per 
cent  silvery  iron  for  spot  shipment  brought  $90,  but 
$87  can  be  done.  Shipments  of  Southern  iron  are  not 
moving  fast  enough  to  suit  many  customers,  but  no 
plants  have  been  forced  to  shut  down  for  want  of  iron. 
Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2.90  from  Birmingham  and 
$1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917 
shipment,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  ?52. 40 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft.  49.90  to  50.90 

Southern  coke,  No.   3  foundry 49.40  to  50.40 

Southern  coke,  No.   4   foundry 48.90  to  49.90 

Southern   gray   forge    48.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,   8   per  cent  silicon 87.26  to  91.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  1 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  2 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  3 55.26  to  56.26 

Southern  Ohio  malleable  Bessemer...  56.26  to  57.26 

Basic,    Northern     56.26  to  57.26 

Lake   Superior   charcoal    56.75  to  57.75 

Southern   carwhesl  foundry    48.90  to  49.90 

{By  Mail) 

Coke. — Reports  that  the  situation  is  easing  up  in  the 
Connellsville  field  prove  to  be  correct  in  only  a  small 
degree.  It  is  true  that  prices  quoted  for  prompt  coke 
are  now  below  last  week's  figures,  but  it  is  undeniably 
a  fact  that  in  most  instances  consumers  are  compelled 
to  pay  the  maximum  price  in  order  to  obtain  prompt 
shipments.  The  present  hot  weather  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  further  curtail  the  labor  supply  so  that  not 
much  relief  may  be  expected  at  any  time  soon.  Some 
furnace  coke  for  nearby  shipment  has  been  sold  in  the 
Buffalo  district,  and  a  few  rush  orders  have  lately  been 
received  from  nearby  users  whose  regular  shipments 
on  contracts  were  delayed.  Connellsville  48-hr.  coke  for 
prompt  shipment  is  around  $10  to  $11  per  net  ton  at 
oven,  but  there  are  no  authentic  figures  out  that  would 
indicate  what  the  average  quotation  is  for  contract 
business.  Foundry  coke  in  the  Connellsville  district  for 
spot  shipment  is  now  quoted  at  $12  to  $13.50  and  on 
contracts  around  $11.50  to  $12..  In  the  Pocahontas  field, 
the  car  shortage  is  more  acute,  and  foundry  coke  for 
nearby  shipment  ranges  all  the  way  from  $12.50  to  $14. 
In  fact,  some  72-hr.  coke  was  sold  there  last  week  as 
high  as  $15.50,  The  same  condition  exists  in  the  New 
River  field,  but  Wise  County  producers  are  making 
more  even  prices.  However,  there  is  not  very  much 
improvement  in  shipments  from  that  field. 

Old  Material. — Reports  from  all  sources  show  prices 
still  on  the  downward  grade,  the  average  reduction  be- 
ing close  to  $1  per  ton  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  scrap. 
The  demand  for  scrap  is  very  light  and  dealers  state 
that  offerings  are  growing  heavier;  as  a  consequence,  a 
decided  weakness  has  developed.  Some  grades  of  scrap 
have  been  reduced  as  much  as  $10  a  ton  within  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  just  at  the  moment  there  is  a  widening 
difference  between  the  cost  of  scrap  and  pig  iron.  The 
following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  at  yards,  southern 
Ohio  and  Cincinnati: 

Per  Orons  Ton 

Bundled   sheet   scrap    $19.50  to  $20.00 

Old   iron  rails    34  00  to    S4^n 

Rli-nr/fni  '„t"','    ^V^-   ^"^   "P •••    ^5:00  lo     45:50 

Rerolllng  steel  rails   37  00  to    37  "iO 

Steel  rails  for  melting 33.OO  to    33.50 

Old   carwheels    30.00  to    30.50 

Per  Net   Ton 
^aHt^.oriI.T«''    wrought    $32..^0  to  $33.00 

s,'"fi'trl&- ::::;:::::: UZlo  lli'o 

K;.ilrr.a,l  cast lill  1°    Uf^^ 

No.  1  machinery  cast  ...:::::::;:::  24:00  o  llfo 

•oiraxler    l^-'«to    15:00 

iMnrVmlrnnor    (""looth   inside)::::    36:00to    36:.50 

M.XaMeM'?Hf  ::::::::::;::•: mgj^  HZ 

M.-.llrnad  tank  and  sheet :::::::    itfol^^    llTo 

FiniHhed  Material,— The  mill  business  is  slack  and 
local  representatives  are  devoting  their  time  principally 
in  aiding  customers  to  get  forward  shipments  on  time. 
Specifications  on  old  contracts  are  urgent  in  some  cases, 
and  It  IS  frequently  necessary  to  split  up  these  requi- 
sitions and  divide  the  material  among  different  custom- 
ers. The  jobbers  state  that,  considering  the  season  of 
the  year,  they  could  not  hope  for  a  better  business    The 
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local  store  price  are  unchanged  as  follows:  Wire  nails, 
$3.90  per  keg,  base;  steel  bars,  5c.,  base;  twisted  steel 
bars,  5.05c.;  structural  shapes,  5.25c.;  ^i-in.  plates  and 
heavier,  9V^c.;  cold-rolled  shafting,  list  plus  15  per  cent; 
machine  bolts,  %  x  4  in.  and  smaller,  45  per  cent  dis- 
count, larger  and  longer,  30  per  cent  discount;  round 
head  steel  rivets,  5.05c.,  base;  cone  head  rivets,  5.06c., 
base.  The  nominal  mill  quotation  on  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets  is  unchanged  at  10.65c.,  Cincinnati  or  Newport, 
Ky.,  and  on  No.  28  black  sheets,  8.65c. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  31. —  {By  Wire). 
Very  little  buying  of  pig  iron  is  taking  place  and 
prompt  sales  average  $50  and  over  with  a  small  amount 
of  resale  under  that.  For  limited  trade,  furnace  inter- 
ests hold  1917  iron  at  $50  and  1918  at  $48.  There  is  no 
apparent  inclination  to  mark  down  on  any  delivery. 

(By  Mail) 

The  iron  masters  of  the  Birmingham  district  ap- 
peared to  be  more  nearly  of  one  opinion  as  to  the  iron 
market  at  the  close  of  the  last  week  in  July  than  in 
some  time.  It  was  agreed  that  $48  was  the  basis  for 
1918  and  $50  for  1917.  The  leading  interest  joined 
these,  asking  $48  for  1918,  and  there  was  nothing  heard 
of  prices  under  that.  A  customer  who  found  himself 
overloaded  offered  lots  of  several  hundred  tons  for  re- 
sale. His  price  was  $50.  All  furnaces,  when  asked  for 
prompt  iron  by  brokers  and  others,  quote  $50  and  over. 
The  only  iron  under  $50  heard  of  is  some  resale  metal 
which  missed  connections  at  ports  and  is  available  for 
a  limited  territory.  Some  of  that,  it  is  understood,  has 
sold  at  as  low  as  $46,  while  other  lots  brought  $47  to 
$50.  This  resale  metal  does  not  represent  the  market 
and  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  Three  per  cent 
silicon  has  sold  at  $51.  The  leading  foundry  iron  seller 
has  turned  out  considerable  high  silicon  metal.  Very 
little  business  is  transacted,  but,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  furnace  interests,  which  are  well  sold  from  now 
through  the  first  quarter  of  1918,  have  no  reason  to 
shade  prices.  It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  St.  Louis 
territory  consumers  are  not  well  provided  with  iron  for 
first  quarter  of  1918  and  are  uneasy.  Furnaces  quote 
per  gross  ton  for  prompt  delivery,  f.o.b.  Birmingham 
district  furnaces,  as  follows: 

No.    1    foundry   and  soft $50.50  to  $51.50 

No.  2  foundry  and  soft 50.00  to  51.00 

No.   3   foundry    49.50  to  50.50 

No.   4   foundry    49.25  to  50.25 

Gray  forge    49.00  to  50.00 

Basic    50.00  to  51.00 

Charcoal    55.00  to  56.00 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Pipe  shops  divide  the  cantonment 
orders  according  to  availability  of  different  shops  as  to 
sizes,  the  army  board  deciding  the  quotas.  This  rush 
business  served  to  postpone  other  manufacture,  so  that 
shops  report  orders  ahead  for  about  90  days.  We  quote 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  pipe  shop  yards,  as  follows:  4  in., 
$63;  6  in.,  $60,  with  $1  added  for  gas  pipe  and  special 
lengths. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Miner  disaffections  at  mines  were 
of  short  duration.  Government  maximum  prices  pre- 
vail at  mines,  which  makes  big  seam  steam  coal  bring 
$3,  f.o.b.  mines.  Coke  movements  to  Texas,  Mexico  and 
the  Pacific  coast  are  going  on  with  some  regularity. 
Furnace  coke  sells  at  $8,  and  spot  foundry,  when  obtain- 
able, brings  $14. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  continues  its  down- 
ward trend.  All  prices  are  down  from  $1  to  $3.  Con- 
sumers name  terms  at  which  deals  are  made.  We  quote 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  dealers'  yards,  as  follows: 

Old  steel   axles    $50.00  to  $51.00 

Old  steel  rails    25.00  to  26.00 

No.    1    wrought    28.00  to  29.00 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel 18.00  to  19.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast    22.50  to  23.00 

Carwheels 25.00  to  25.50 

Tram   carwheels    23.00  to  23.50 

Stove  plate  and  light 16.00  to  17.00 

Turning.s    11.00  to  12.00 

Steel  Bars. — Steel  bars,  f.o.b.  Birmingham  in  carlots, 
4.75c.  to  5.00c.;  iron  bars,  4.40c.  to  4.60c. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  30. 

Pig  Ircn. — While  there  has  been  comparatively  lit- 
tle buying  of  pig  iron  during  the  week  and  almost  as 
little  inquiry,  there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  furnaces,  according  to  representatives,  to  lower 
their  prices  and  in  consequence  the  quotations  remain 
as  at  last  report  so  far  as  caTi  be  ascertained  in  a  mar- 
ket in  which  no  transactions  are  taking  place.  One  sale 
of  600  tons  of  charcoal  carwheel  iron  was  reported 
and  an  inquiry  for  three  carloads  of  ferromanganese 
constitute  the  chief  item  of  interest  during  the  week, 
the  rest  of  the  sales  being  of  carload  lots  for  special 
needs  or  purposes.  One  interesting  development  of 
the  week,  however,  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
foundries  which  have  bought  in  excess  of  actual  re- 
quirements to  put  their  surplus  pig  on  the  market,  but 
not  at  prices  calculated  to  break  quotations.  No.  2 
Southern  foundry  is  generally  held  at  $49  per  ton,  Bir- 
mingham, or  better,  with  no  spot  iron  available  and  fur- 
naces unwilling  to  commit  very  heavily  at  the  price 
named. 

Coke. — No  contract  coke  is  available  in  this  market, 
the  ovens  having  maintained  their  determination  not 
to  sell  far  in  advance.  Sales  for  spot  or  early  delivery 
are  being  made  in  small  lots  at  $12.50  to  $13,  Con- 
nellsville,  for  best  selected  72-hr.  coke.  By-product  is 
being  sold,  when  transactions  appear,  on  the  same 
basis. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  finished  products,  the 
situation  is  chiefly  one  of  urging  forward  deliveries  on 
material  already  contracted  for,  but  even  this  is  de- 
creasing, as  customers  realize  that  the  Government  is 
the  cause  of  the  further  deferment  of  delivery  and 
there  is  little  use  in  trying  to  overcome  the  situation. 
The  warehouses  are  being  swept  bare  of  the  mo.st 
wanted  material  and  demand  is  well  beyond  ability  to 
deliver  needed  finished  material,  regardless  of  the 
prices  quoted.  Warehouse  prices  follow:  Soft  steel 
bars.  4.55c.;  iron  bars,  4.50c.;  structural  material,  5.25c.; 
tank  plates,  8.05c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  10.05c.; 
No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  10.35c.;  No. 
28  galvanized  sheets,  black  sheet  gage,  11.75c. 

Old  Material. — The  situation  in  the  scrap  market 
continues  with  the  dealers  marking  time  and  rather  in- 
clined, considering  the  season  of  the  year,  to  let  things 
rest  until  there  is  a  more  definite  readjustment  of  the 
situation  and  a  real  demand  on  the  part  of  consumers 
for  material.  Lists  include  about  12,000  tons  from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  2000  tons  from  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b. 
customers'  works,  St.  Louis  industrial  district,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fei-  Oioss  Ton 

Old    iron   rails    $38.00  to  $38.50 

Old  steel  rails,   re-rolling 40.00  to    40.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 39.00  to    40.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject  to   inspection    50.00  to    51.00 

Old   carwheels    30.50  to    31.00 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    31.00  to    31.50 

Heavy  shoveling  steel    27.00  to    27.50 

Ordinary,  shoveling   steel 26.00  to    26.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  32.00  to    32.50 

Ordinary   bundled   sheet   scrap 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 22.00  to    22.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   angle   bars    $35.00  to  $35. SO 

Steel  angle  bars    30.00  to  30.50 

Iron  car  axles    41.00  to  41.50 

Steel   car   axles    40.00  to  40.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  39.00  to  39.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought    33.00  to  33.50 

No.    2    railroad   wrought    31.00  to  31.50 

Railroad    spring.s     30.00  to  30.50 

Steel   couplers   and   knuckles    38.00  to  39.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth  inside,  42  in. 

and  over    38.00  to  39.00 

No.    1   dealers  forge    24.00  to  24.50 

Cast  iron  borings    14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1    busheling    24.00  to  24.50 

No.   1  boilers  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  20.50  to  21.00 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 20.50  to  21.00 

Stove   plate   and   light   cast   scrap....  16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable     27.00  to  27.50 

Agricultural    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

Pipes  and  flues    19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad  grate  bars i .  . .  .  17.50  to  18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    14.00  to  14.50 

Country   mixed   scrap    14.00  to  15.00 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July  31. 

Iron  Ore. — As  a  result  of  efforts  of  I.  W.  W.  agi- 
tators, strikes  have  been  declared  at  two  mines  on  the 
Gogebic  range.  Handbills  are  being  distributed  among 
the  miners  urging  them  to  strike  for  a  six-hour  day  and 
$6  pay.  However,  the  miners  are  reported  to  be  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  their  present  wages  and  mine  oper- 
ators apparently  do  not  feel  that  the  efforts  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  to  induce  the  men  to  quit  work  will  make  very 
much  headway.  The  car  supply  at  the  lower  Lake  docks 
has  improved  somewhat,  so  that  boats  are  not  being 
delayed  so  long  to  unload  cargoes  as  they  were  during 
the  early  part  of  the  month.  We  quote  pr^cej  ua  loi- 
lows,  delivered  lower  Lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer 
$5.95;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70;  old  range  non-Bessemer 
$5.20;  jyiesaba  non-Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  still  dull,  although  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  demand  has  sprung  up  as  compared 
with  the  two  previous  weeks.  This  is  wholly  in  foundry 
grades,  no  inquiry  having  come  out  for  steel-making 
iron.  One  seller  reports  a  sale  of  several  lots,  aggre- 
gating 3000  tons.  In  this  immediate  territory  no  sales 
of  any  grade  are  reported.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  vol- 
ume of  business  booked  for  the  first  half  of  next  year, 
some  large  consumers  of  foundry  iron  in  this  territory 
have  not  purchased  any  iron  for  that  delivery,  and  are 
not  expected  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  present  uncer- 
tainty as  to  prices  continues.  While  sellers  generally 
are  adhering  to  the  policy  of  making  $55  the  maximum 
on  all  grades,  several  also  hold  to  that  as  their  mini- 
mum; but  there  have  not  been  sufficient  sales  to  test 
the  market.  A  New  York  furnace  that  started  to  fill 
an  empty  order  book  at  $50  is  understood  to  have  ad- 
vanced its  price  to  $55  for  foundry  iron  that  goes  largely 
into  the  New  England  territory.  There  is  no  activity  in 
Southern  iron,  on  which  prices  are  unchanged  at  $45  to 
$50,  Birmingham.  We  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bessemer $55.95 

Basic    $53.30  to  55.30 

Northern   No.    2  foundry 55.30 

Southern  No.   2  foundry 49.00  to  54.00 

Gray  forge    50.95  to  52.95 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 88.62 

Standard  low  phos.  Valley  furnace 85.00 

Coke. — Producers  continue  to  quote  foundry  coke  at 
$14  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  standard  Connellsville  makes 
in  this  market  for  prompt  shipment,  and  several  small 
lot  sales  are  reported  at  this  price.  Connellsville  fur- 
nace coke  for  prompt  shipment  is  quoted  at  $10  to 
$10. .50.  The  car  supply  in  the  Connellsville  region  is 
now  satisfactory  but  the  labor  shortage  is  curtailing 
production. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — With  the  exception  of 
material  for  Government  work  inquiry  is  light.  Among 
the  new  Government  requirements  is  a  round  tonnage 
of  light  rails  for  use  in  France  for  building  portable 
tracks  to  connect  the  trenches  with  the  standard  track 
railroad  lines  the  United  States  Government  will  build 
to  carry  supplies  to  the  American  army,  following  in 
general  plan  the  French  system  of  portable  track  which 
has  taken  a  large  tonnage  of  American  light  rails. 
Export  as  well  as  domestic  inquiry  for  plates  is  heavy 
in  spite  of  the  export  embargo  which  has  unsettled  the 
plate  market.  Some  makers  are  avoiding  taking  ex- 
port orders  under  present  conditions,  and  unless  licenses 
are  issued  soon  for  plates  previously  sold  for  export 
con.siderable  of  this  export  tonnage  will  probably  be 
offered  to  the  American  trade,  and  thi.s  would  doubtless 
result  in  some  easing  up  in  prices.  In  fact,  the  plate 
market  is  not  as  firm  as  it  has  been.  While  local  mills 
continue  to  quote  plati-s  at  lOc,  Pittsburgh,  the  market 
seems  to  have  settled  down  to  a  price  range  of  9c.  to 
10c.  A  late  interpretation  from  Washington  of  the 
embargo  is  that  light  plates,  No.  12  gage;  and  lighter, 
are  not  covered  by  the  embargo.  Then;  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  small  lots  of  structural  material,  mostly  for 
factory  additions  for  early  delivery.  Fabricators  are 
securing  this  material  almost  wholly  from  jobbers  at 
stock  prices.  Several  local  quotations  have  been  made 
on  forging  billets  at  %]2r,  iit  mill.     Therr  is  a  moderate 


demand  for  iron  bars  which  are  quoted  at  4.75c.  to  5c,, 
Cleveland.  We  quote  hard  steel  bars  at  4.50c.,  Cleve- 
land. Inquiry  for  sheets,  which  (juieted  down  because  of 
a  possibility  of  the  regulation  of  prices  for  domestic 
consumers,  has  become  somewhat  more  active.  Some 
inquiry  has  come  out  for  first  quarter  contracts.  Con- 
siderable tonnage  has  been  placed  for  stoves  for  Gov- 
ernment cantonments.  Sheet  prices  are  somewhat 
easier,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  jobbers  are  offering 
their  stocks  at  lower  prices  than  are  being  quoted  by 
the  mills,  these  jobbers'  prices  being  8.50c.  for  black 
and  blue  annealed,  10.50c.  for  galvanized.  We  quote  mill 
prices  at  9c.  to  9.50c.  for  No.  28  black,  8.50c.  to  9c.  for 
No.  10  blue  annealed,  and  10.50c,  to  lie.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized. Warehouse  prices  are  5c.  for  steel  bars,  5.25c. 
for  structural  material,  9c.  for  plates  and  8,50c.  to  9c. 
for  blue  annealed  sheets. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — There  is  a  heavy  demand 
for  bolts  and  nuts,  an  increasing  volume  of  business 
coming  out  from  manufacturers  having  Government  or- 
ders. The  hot  weather  is  seriously  curtailing  the  out- 
put, as  many  men  are  refusing  to  work.  The  demand 
for  rivets  is  quiet,  both  in  specifications  and  new  orders. 
We  quote  rivets  at  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  structural, 
and  5.35c.  for  boiler  rivets.  Bolt  and  nut  discounts  are 
as  follows,  round  lot  buyers  being  allowed  5  to  10  per 
cent  discount  from  these  prices: 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off  ;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer, 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  m.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list ;  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
$1.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  inactive,  but  a  slightly 
firmer  tone  has  developed.  Prices  are  lower  on  some 
forms  of  scrap  that  did  not  move  down  as  rapidly  as 
the  more  active  grades  during  the  recent  sharp  decline, 
but  for  the  most  part  quotations  of  a  week  ago  are 
maintained.  None  of  the  mills  is  actively  in  the  mar- 
ket for  scrap,  practically  all  the  transactions  being  be- 
tween dealers.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  wide  range  in 
prices.  Sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  are  reported  all 
the  way  from  $30  to  $35.  Considerable  irregularity  ex- 
ists in  prices  of  busheling  scrap.  A  200-ton  lot  brought 
$28.25  per  net  ton  in  a  transaction  between  dealers  in 
this  market  last  week.  Other  sales  were  made  at  $26 
and  higher,  and  one  Cleveland  dealer  is  now  offering 
$28  for  this  grade  to  cover  short  sales  made  at  con- 
siderably higher  prices.  Dealers  claim  that,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor,  considerable  scrap  usually  sheared 
up  into  busheling  is  either  sold  as  heavy  melting  steel 
or  the  lighter  material  goes  to  the  mills  as  bundled 
sheet  scrap.  Cast  scrap  is  very  dull  and  weak.  Deal- 
ers are  looking  for  some  recovery  in  prices  when  the 
market  again  becomes  active  but  do  not  expect  that  they 
will  reach  the  recent  high  levels.  We  quote,  f.o.b. 
Cleveland,  as  follows: 

J'ei-  Gross  Ton 

Steel    rails    $31.00  to  $32.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling   45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 39.00  to  40.00 

Iron   rails    43.00  to  44.00 

Steel   car  axles    50.00  to  52.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 32.00  to  33.00 

Carwheels     32.00  to  33.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  55.00 

Agricultural    malleable    24.00  to  25.00 

Railroad    malleable    31.00  to  32.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap    24.00  to  25.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles    $47.00  to  $49.00 

Cast    borings    17.50  to  18.00 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  busheling 25.00  to  26.00 

No.  1   railroad  wrought   42.00  to  43.00 

No.    1    cast    29.00  to  30.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   21.50  to  22.00 

Stove  plate    20.00  to  21.00 


The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  to  erect  two  new 
buildings  and  two  additions  at  its  works  at  Fair  Haven, 
Conn.  The  largest  building  will  be  a  rope  mill  88  x  363 
ft,,  one  story.  The  other  building  will  be  a  hemp  stor- 
age 48  x  100  ft,,  one  story.  An  addition  to  an  existing 
building  will  be  50  x  125  ft.,  one  story,  and  an  additional 
story  will  be  added  to  another  building  60  x  223  ft.  The 
extensions  will  be  used  for  work  formerly  done  at  the 
Worcester  plants  of  the  company. 
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Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July  31. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  continues  very  quiet  with 
only  a  small  total  of  orders  amounting  to  not  more  than 
1000  tons  for  the  district  for  the  week.  Inquiry  is  at 
low  ebb,  buyers  maintaining  a  waiting  attitude.  Pro- 
ducers welcome  the  cessation  in  inquiry  and  buying,  as 
furnace  capacity  is  practically  all  taken  for  months 
ahead  and  because  of  averseness  to  binding  themselves 
to  far  future  commitments  at  present  owing  to  un- 
certainties regarding  coming  costs  of  raw  materials 
and  the  question  of  ability  to  produce  100  per  cent  of 
capacity.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  and  the  limited 
sales  made  during  the  week  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  $55,  furnace,  for  average  foundry  grades,  and 
$57  to  $58  for  the  higher  silicon  grades,  mostly  for 
this  year's  delivery.  For  1918,  first  quarter  and  half, 
we  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

High   silicon    irons    $55.00  to  $56.00 

No.   1   foundry    54.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  X  foundry   53.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  plain 52.00  to  54.00 

No.    2    foundry    51.00  to  53.00 

Gray  forge    51.00  to  53.00 

Malleable     54.00  to  55.00 

Basic      54.00  to  55.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.    55.00  to  60.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Liberal  shipments  are  be- 
ing made  against  tonnage  on  mill  books.  In  many  in- 
stances, shipments  represent  orders  that  were  placed  in 
1915  and  early  1916.  This  specially  applies  to  plate 
tonnages.  Mills  continue  to  make  more  effort  to  ship 
material  than  to  book  new  business.  In  fact,  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  mills  and  agencies  continues — as  has  been 
reported  for  the  past  couple  of  weeks — to  be  that  of 
refraining  from  encouraging  the  placing  of  additional 
business;  and  buyers,  as  well  as  sellers,  are  pursuing 
this  "sit  tight"  policy.  The  prevailing  open  market 
prices  on  such  business  as  is  consummated  on  bars, 
shapes  and  plates  are:  For  bars  and  shapes,  4i/^c.,  and 
for  plates,  8l^c.  For  cold  finished  steel  the  current 
price  is  5  per  cent  off  the  list  for  carload  lots;  and  for 
tin  plate,  "stock  accumulations" — which  is  the  only  tin 
plate  moving — $11.50  to  $12  per  base  box.  Bids  are 
being  received  for  structural  steel  for  the  new  plant  for 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation,  Buffalo, 
for  which  ground  has  just  been  broken,  and  which  will 
require  about  4000  tons. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  simply  riding  along, 
exhibiting  about  the  same  conditions  as  were  in  evi- 
dence last  week,  except  that  the  situation  has  been  fur- 
ther restricted  and  complicated  by  additional  embargoes 
placed  in  effect  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Valley  districts. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  commodities  of  the  list 
show  a  further  decline  in  price,  heavy  melting  steel  hav- 
ing dropped  $1  per  ton,  low  phosphorus  and  No.  1  rail- 
road wrought  $3,  iron  and  steel  axles  $5,  old  carwheels 
$1  to  $2,  with  similar  recessions  in  some  other  grades. 
Dealers  are  still  engaged  principally  in  completing  back 
orders  as  far  as  possible.  A  number  of  cancellations 
have  been  reported  recently,  on  high-priced  orders,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  time  delivery  had  expired.  This 
is  turning  the  tables  on  dealers  who  are  in  the  "slack- 
ers" class— most  of  them  having  contracts  at  the  old, 
and  lower  figures — on  which  they  were  not  making  de- 
liveries. There  is  a  coincidence  of  opinion  by  most 
dealers  that  the  market  is  likely  to  drag  along  in  its 
present  condition  for  some  time,  as  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  a  buying  movement  setting  in  or  an  increase  in 
prices  in  the  immediate  future.  We  quote  dealers'  ask- 
ing prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel    $33.00  to  $34.00 

Low  phcsphorus    45.00  to  48.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    43.00  to  45.00 

wo.  1  ra,ilroad  and  machinery  cast...  30.00  to  31.00 

Sf^^i  ^^l®"^    45.00  to  50.00 

r^Sl^^\^^    4^^-00  to  50.00 

R^Two^f^     ••••:: 33.00  to  36.00 

M^i£?^*^    malleable    30.00  tu  31.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    18.00  to  19.00 

ritty  ^^\^  turnings    26.00  to  27.00 

Tr^^      ^-^^^    borings    20.00  to  21.00 

lopor^^l--''    ■■■:■■<. 43.00  to    44.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    20.00  to    21.00 

W?oL?^*^    20.50  to  21.00 

Vn    V^K*  JP'P''    30.00  to  31.00 

M^'  5  u"'^l?^  '."^  ^^'■^P 29.00  to  30.00 

H?,r,,ii  "usheling  scrap   20.00  to  21.00 

*Jun(iied  sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  21  50 


New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  1. 
Pig  Iron. — While  the  pig  iron  market  is  extremely 
quiet,  a  better  feeling  exists  than  prevailed  during  the 
preceding  two  weeks.  Prices  are  showing  some  ten- 
dency to  recede,  but  for  the  most  part  are  well  main- 
tained. Very  little  Alabama  iron  is  to  be  had  and  the 
car  situation  shows  little  change.  Some  buyers  of  iron 
in  Alabama  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  deliveries, 
which  are  now  three,  four  and  even  more  months  in 
arrears.  Pennsylvania  irons  are  somewhat  easier. 
There  is  very  little  active  inquiry,  the  principal  one 
being  from  a  Brooklyn  foundry  for  500  tons  for  the  first 
half  of  next  year  and  the  same  tonnage  for  the  last 
half.  For  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X,  $52,  furnace,  can  be 
done,  but  $53  is  more  frequently  asked.  Heavy  ton- 
nages still  are  pending  for  export.  Some  new  foreign 
inquiries  have  appeared.  Licenses  for  export  are  being 
issued  very  slowly,  and  are  limited  to  60  days,  so  that 
no  sales  are  being  made  for  delivery  after  that  period. 
We  quote  tidewater  for  prompt  delivery  as  follows: 

No.    1  foundry $53.25  to  $54.25 

No.    2    X 52.75  to    53.75 

No.    2    plain 52.50  to    53.50 

Southern    No.    1    foundry 52.75  to    53.75 

Southern  No.  2  foundry  and  soft 52.25  to    53.25 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  is  inactive,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  prospect  for  adequate  supplies,  due  to 
dwindling  imports,  is  not  as  good  as  it  has  been.  Some 
little  concern  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  here  and 
there,  but  there  is  not  much  inquiry  either  for  this 
year's  or  next  year's  delivery.  It  is  reported  that 
licenses  are  growing  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
it  is  already  evident  that  receipts  in  July  have  been 
no  better  than  those  for  May  and  June,  or  less  than 
3,000  tons  for  the  month.  Because  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Alloy  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  referred  to  eleswhere,  that  ferromanganese 
supplies  be  conserved  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  the 
more  liberal  use  of  spiegeleisen  be  resorted  to,  rather 
large  inquiries  for  spiegeleisen  have  appeared  within 
the  last  week.  One  consumer  is  asking  for  2000  to 
2500  tons  for  delivery  this  year,  and  two  other  con- 
sumers are  seeking  1000  tons  each  for  the  same  de- 
livery, while  another  is  a  prospective  buyer  of  1000 
tons,  making  a  total  of  3000  to  3500  tons  actually  be- 
fore the  market.  For  delivery  this  year  $85  furnace 
is  the  quotation  and  the  market  is  strong.  Ferrosilicon, 
50  per  cent,  is  reported  to  be  scarce  for  delivery  this 
year  at  $200  per  ton,  the  quotation  for  delivery  next 
year  still  standing  at  $130.  One  British  representative 
of  a  maker  of  ferromanganese  who  has  made  some  sales 
recently  reports  that  his  principal  is  not  anxious  to  take 
further  orders. 

Structural  Material. — Government  contracts  and 
plant  extensions  made  necessary  by  Government  muni- 
tions and  other  work  continue  to  be  the  only  business 
that  is  attracting  any  attention,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  mandatory  railroad  bridge  and  other  con- 
struction. The  total  is  not  large  and  the  market  is 
quiet.  The  12,000  tons  required  for  the  Federal  Ship- 
building Co.'s  plant,  to  be  built  for  the  Steel  Corporation 
near  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  be  furnished  by  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  has  awarded  150 
tons  for  a  plant  extension  and  the  Milliken  works  will 
furnish  600  tons  for  an  extension  to  the  Chile  Copper 
Works  in  South  America  on  an  order  taken  by  the 
Downey  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  Auto  Car  Co. 
has  awarded  400  tons  to  Morris  Wheeler,  Philadelphia, 
for  a  machine  shop  at  Ardmore,  Pa.  The  Downey 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  will  require  4000  tons  for 
shipways  and  buildings.  The  lowest  bidder  for  600 
tons  for  bridge  work  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
the  Phoenix  Bridge  Co.,  and  the  same  buyer  is  in  the 
market  for  about  500  tons  for  bridges.  The  Boston  & 
Albany  is  inquiring  for  200  tons  for  two  bridges  and 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad  has  awarded  125  tons 
for  a  car  house  at  Sullivan  Square.  Various  companies 
are  reported  as  making  tentative  inquiries  for  plant 
extensions.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill  at 
4.669  to  5.169c.,  New  York,  the  lower  price  in  three 
to  four  months  and  the  higher  for  small  lots  in  earlier 
deliveries.  Shipments  from  warehouses  are  5c.  to  5.25c. 
per  pound.  New  York,  according  to  sizes  desired. 
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Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— For  the  purpose  of 
building  a  comprehensive  railroad  system  back  of  the 
battle  lines  in  France  for  the  support  of  the  American 
army  which  will  soon  be  in  the  field,  the  United  States 
Government  has  placed  orders  for  150,000  tons  of  80-lb. 
steel  rails  and  correspondingly  large  tonnages  of  angle 
bars,  bolts,  etc.  The  rail  order  has  been  divided  among 
the  four  leading  producers,  the  largest  interest,  it  is 
understood,  taking  about  two-thirds.  The  Government 
apportioned  the  order  according  to  the  rail-producing 
capacity  of  the  plants  and  the  price  was  fixed  at  5p40 
per  ton  for  open  hearth  and  $38  for  Bessemer  rails, 
the  mills  being  given  the  option  as  to  which  kind  they 
shall  furnish.  Angle  bar  orders  were  placed  at  3.2f)C. 
and  bolts  at  5.50c.  In  addition  several  large  orders 
were  placed  with  manufacturers  of  frogs  and  switches 
and  the  rails  required  for  the  turnouts  were  in  addi- 
tion to  the  150,000  tons.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to 
these  orders  by  the  mills,  as  the  Government  raquirei 
prompt  delivery.  There  is  said  to  be  a  prospect  that  a 
leading  producer  will  take  on  all  or  a  part  of  an  order 
for  130,000  tons  of  rails  for  the  Russian  Government. 
This  inquiry  has  been  in  the  market  for  three  or  four 
months  and  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  finding  a 
mill  that  would  accept  it. 

Plates. — July  was   a   very   active   month   in   all   fin- 
ished steel,  especially  for  expoit,  and  plates  easily  took 
the  lead  in  tonnages  placed  in  this  market.     New  busi- 
ness has   now   dropped   off   practically   to  nothing,   al- 
though the  Japanese  are  still  anxious  to  buy.      A  few 
orders  have  been  accepted  for  Japanese  shipment  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  but  the  majority  of  the  mills  prefer 
not  to  place  any  more  of  this  business  on  their  books 
until  the  export  license  situation  has  been  cleared  up. 
There  are  at  present  thousands  of  tons  of  plates  and 
shapes   awaiting  shipment   and  with   the   exception  of 
the  release  of  a  few  small  lots,  none  of  this  has  been 
moved  even  to  seaboard  since  the  embargo  went  into 
effect.    Various  lots  of  plates  for  England,  France,  Italy 
and  Russia  have  gone  forward  without  objection.   There 
are  indications  that  a  strong  effort  wMU  be  made,  when 
the  Japanese  Commission  arrives,  to  secure  the  trans- 
fer of  some  Japanese  vessels  to  the  Atlantic.      All  of 
the  plates  for  France,  about  50,000  to  60,000  tons,  have 
been  placed,  and  first  shipments  have  already  been  made. 
As  mentioned  last  week,  6c.  was  paid  for  hull  steel,  but 
orders  for  boiler  plates  were  placed  at  two  prices,  8.50c. 
and  9c.,  the  8  50c.  price  being  that  fixed  for  the  larger 
producers.      France  has  bought  a  considerable  quantity 
of  shapes  out  of  stock  and  was  apparently  glad  to  get 
them,  its  needs  being  urgent.     Car  business  shows  more 
activity.     It  is  understood  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  inquiring  for  cars  for  shipment  to  France 
as  a  part  of  its  general  railroad  program  for  the  war. 
The  South  Buffalo  Railway  is  reported  to  have  ordered 
300  steel  hopper  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.  and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  is  reported 
to   have    ordered    1500    70-ton    hopper    cars    from    the 
Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.      The   Semet-Solvay  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  wants  100  hopper  cars,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  is  said  to  be  inquiring  for 
50  refrigerator  cars  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad  may 
buy   25  passenger  and   baggage  cars  and   40   coaches. 
Sellers'  views  on  plates  are  fim  on  the  basis  of  10c, , 
Pittsburgh,   for   tank   quality    and    12c.    to    12.50c.    for 
plates   rolled   to    Lloyds    specifications,   although    little 
business  is  being  done.      On   mill  shipments  we  quote 
tank   plates   at    lO.KJyc,   New    York,   and   ship   plates, 
12,lG9c,,  New  York.      Plates  out  of  store  at  8c.  to  i)c. 
for  tank  quality  and  S.SOc.  to  9,50c.  for  ship  steel. 

Iron  and  Steel  Barn. — Some  of  the  smaller  mills  are 
said  to  be  willing  t<>  take  on  businchH  in  steel  bars  for 
delivery  in  three  to  six  months  at  4,50c.,  thcugh  5c.  is 
being  asked  in  most  instanccH  for  fairly  prompt  ship- 
ment. Delivorifs  of  bar  iron  are  also  a  little  easier, 
although  a  leading  producer  cannot  do  better  than  late 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  or  the  first  <iuarter  of 
1918,  its  price  for  such  delivery  being  4.75c.,  Pittsburgh, 
We  learn,  however,  of  an  offer  of  about  1000  tons  of 
bar  iron  for  delivery  beginning  in  30  days  at  4.50c,, 
Pittsburgh.  Some  producers  are  asking  up  to  5c„  the 
latter  figure  seeming  to  repr<  sent  the  views  of  most 


sellers.  We  continue  to  quote  stee!  bars  in  mill  ship- 
ments at  4  669c.  to  5.669c.,  New  York,  and  bar  iron  at 
4.919c.  to  5.169c.,  New  York.  From  New  York  district 
warehouses  steel  bars  are  sold  at  5c.  and  bar  iron  at 
.5c.  to  5.50c. 

Old  Material. — With  the  exception  of  cast  borings, 
which  have  advanced  about  $2  and  are  now  quoted  at 
from  $20  to  $21,  the  old  material  market  is  weak, 
although  quotations  on  foundry  material  are  being  well 
maintained.  An  extraordinary  number  of  rejections  are 
reported.  There  is  some  buying  of  heavy  smelting  steel 
at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  Midland,  Pa.,  but  very  little 
is  being  taken  by  eastern  Pennsylvania  mills.  Brokers 
quote  buying  prices  as  follows  to  local  producers  and 
dealers  per  gross  ton.  New  York: 

Heavy   melting  .steel   .scran    (for  .ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania)    .  .  .  .|28.00  to  $29.00 
Old     steel     rails     (short     lengths)     or 

equivalent   heavy    .steel    scrap 28.00  to    29.00 

Relaying   rails    6H.00  to    70.00 

Rerolling  rails    39.00  to    40.00 

Iron   and   steel   car  axles 42.00  to    43.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 41.00  to    42.00 

Wrought-iron   track   scrap 32.00  to    33.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought  long 32.00  to    33.00 

Light  iron   10.00  to    12.00 

Ca.st    borings    (clean)     20.00  to    21.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    18.00  to    19.00 

Mixed    borings    and    turnings 16.50  to    17.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1    in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) 31.00  to    32.00 

Cast-iron  scrap  continues  to  hold  its  own  remark- 
ably well,  but  there  is  considerable  variation  in  reports 
as  to  sales  of  No.  1  machinery  cast,  some  dealers  assert- 
ing that  as  low  as  $32  has  been  accepted,  while  others 
are  quoting  from  $34  to  $35,  and  in  some  cases  even 
higher.  Dealers  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are 
quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton: 

No.    1    machinery    cast $34.00  to  $35.00 

No     1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

material,  etc.)    29.00  to  30.00 

No.    2    cast     (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc)                           28.00  to  29.00 

Stove  plate    .' 20.00  to  21.00 

Locomotive   grate   bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Old    carwheels    33.00  to  34.00 

Malleable   cast    (railroad)     33.00  to  34.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.— The  City  of  New  York  is  in  the 
market  for  1227  tons  of  6-in.,  8-in.  and  12-in.  pipe  for 
the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  &  Electricity, 
and  bids  will  be  received  Aug.  6.  The  city  will  also 
receive  bids  Aug.  7  on  145  tons  for  the  Department  of 
Charities.  Carloads  of  6-in.,  8-in.  and  heavier  are 
quoted  $65.50  per  net  ton  tidewater  and  4-in.  at  $68.50. 

Will  Finance  Manufacturers 

Washington,  July  31. — The  War  Department  is 
preparing  to  finance  manufacturers  of  airplanes  who 
are  not  in  position  to  supply  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
materials,  equipment,  etc.,  for  the  execution  of  large 
contracts.  The  aviation  bill,  passed  by  the  House  and 
signed  by  the  President  a  few  days  ago,  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  advances  to  manufacturers,  and  Section  3648 
Revised  Statutes  specifically  forbids  such  payments  ex- 
cept under  certain  prescribed  conditions  which  do  not 
apply  to  this  emergency.  Many  manufacturers  of  air- 
craft have  valuable  patents  and  have  been  building  air- 
planes on  a  small  scale,  but  lack  the  necessary  capital 
to  enlarge  their  operations  and  take  an  active  part  in 
the  building  program,  which  is  counted  upon  to  produce 
more  than  20,000  fliers  within  the  coming  year. 

To  meet  this  emergency  Representative  Hulbert  of 
New  York  has  introduced  a  bill  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions on  advance  payments  imposed  by  Section  3648 
Revised  Statutes  as  they  apply  to  the  expenditure  of 
appropriations  contained  in  the  aviation  act.  Quick 
action  on  this  measure  is  looked  for,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bill  is  passed  the  War  Department  will  be  in  position 
to  place  a  large  number  of  contracts  which  manufac- 
turers with  moderate  facilities  now  hesitate  to  under- 
take. 

The  American  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York, 
has  appointed  Woodburn's,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada,  as 
its  exclusive  agents  for  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 


The  Combination  Lighting  Unit  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $350,000  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  all  kinds  of  lighting  fixtures. 
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The  Week's  Prices 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Copper,  New  York  Tin. 
Electro-  New 
lytic  York 
26.50  62.50 
28.50  62.75 
28.50        63.00 

28.50  

29.00        63.75 
29.00        63.75 


for  Early  Delivery 


— Lead- 


Julv        Lake 

25 26.50 

26 28.50 

27 28.50 

28 28.50 

30 29.00 

31 29.00 


New 
York 

10.50 
10.50 
10.75 
10.75 
10.75 


St.         New 
Louis     York 

10.371/^  8.75 
10.371/2  8.75 
10.621/3  8.75 
10.62V2  8.75 
10.621^    8.75 


-Spelter- 


10.871/2    10.75        8.75 


St. 
Louis 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 


New  York,  Aug.  1. 
The  markets  continue  dull  and  more  or  less  nominal, 
pending  some  decision  as  to  Government  price  regula- 
tion and  purchases.  Copper  is  firmer  and  nominally 
higher.  Tin  is  quiet  and  a  little  stronger.  Lead  is  firm 
with  a  tendency  upward.  Spelter  is  inactive  and  nom- 
inal but  steady.     Antimony  is  dull  and  unchanged. 

New  York 
Copper. — After  two  weeks  of  a  continuous  decline 
the  copper  market  late  last  week  took  a  decided  turn 
upward  and  has  been  more  or  less  strong  ever  since. 
This  bulge  in  prices  was  due  to  two  causes:  The  with- 
drawal of  resale  lots  and  an  idea  that  large  consumers 
were  about  to  purchase.  As  a  whole  the  market  has 
been  more  or  less  nominal  and  narrow  and  drifting 
with  few  actual  transactions  recorded.  The  higher 
quotations  have  really  not  been  based  on  actual  pur- 
chases and  have  been  ruled  not  so  much  by  supply  and 
demand  as  by  sentimental  reasons.  The  quotations  yes- 
terday for  both  Lake  and  electrolytic  was  29c.,  New 
York.  The  quotation  for  last  quarter  is  generally  re- 
garded as  27.50c.  to  28c.,  New  York.  The  lower  prices 
reported  last  week  in  the  London  market  are  un- 
changed at  £137  for  spot  electrolytic  and  £133  for 
futures. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  for  both  Lake 
and  electrolytic  copper  for  the  month  of  July,  based  on 
daily  quotations  in  The  Iron  Age,  was  28.78c. 

Tin. — General  business  is  of  a  halting  and  ragged 
nature  and  scant  in  volume.    In  the  middle  of  last  week 
there  was  a  fair  inquiry  for  far  future  delivery  and 
some  good  business  is  reported  to  have  been  done  for 
delivery  in  the  last  quarter  with  smaller  quantities  sold 
for  early  London  shipment.    There  was  but  little  inquiry 
for  spot  tin,  however,  and  some  price  cutting  was  in 
evidence,   sales   of   Straits   tin   being  made   as   low   as 
62.50c.  on  July  25,  with  62c.  quoted.   On  July  27  buying 
died   down   and   considerably   less   interest  was   shown 
although  sales  for  the  period  made  a  respectable  show- 
ing.   Yesterday  and  Monday,  July  30  and  31,  the  mar- 
ket  was    entirely    uninteresting    and    very    slow    with 
hardly    enough    business    reported    to    establish    price 
levels.    A  liberal  estimate  of  the  sales  on  those  two  days 
was  150  tons.    The  quotation  for  spot  Straits  yesterday 
in  New  York  was  63.75c.,  the  market  having  continually 
advanced  in  the  last  week.     The   London  market  has 
shown  decided  strength  and  continued  to  rise  last  week 
until  yesterday  the  quotation  for  spot  Straits  was  £248, 
an  advance  of  nearly  £9  per  ton.     The  arrivals  up  to 
July  31  were  2390  tons,  with  3450  tons  reported  afloat. 
Lead. — The  intimation  last  week  of  a  possible  turn 
for  the  better  in  the  market  has  been  borne  out.     The 
market  has  continued  to  advance  until  yesterday  the 
quotation  at  New  York  was  10.87  i/^c,  with  the  price  at 
St.  Louis,  10.75c.,  an  advance  of  over  %c.  in  the  week. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  situation  is  that 
the  outside  market  has  either  been  bought  up  or  such 
lots  withdrawn,  easing  the  pressure  and  creating  a  bet- 
ter tone.     While  the  leading  interest  as  well  as  some 
large  producers  continue  to  quote  lie.  New  York,  and 
while  outside  lots  are  difficult  now  to  locate,  some  busi- 
ness has  been  done  at  10.75c.,  New  York,  but  this  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.     General  demand  is 
at  a  minimum  and  the  market  is  dull.     Another  cause 
for  the  general  situation  mentioned  are  reports  of  more 
or  less  serious  labor  troubles  in  four  important  locali- 
t^e-^,    rffecting    lead    production    and    shipments. 


Spelter. — The  market  continues  inactive  and  life- 
less. There  has  been  more  interest  displayed  and  this 
has  resulted  in  some  small  buying,  but  its  effect  has 
been  of  no  consequence.  Until  the  expected  large  for- 
eign buying  materializes  the  stagnant  condition  will 
probably  continue,  accentuated  by  the  waiting  attitude 
which  has  been  so  prevalent,  caused  by  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  Government's  needs  and  purchase  of  prime 
Western  spelter.  The  feature  of  the  past  week  has 
been  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  8,250,000 
of  grade  A  spelter  and  15,000,000  lb.  of  grade  B  at 
13.50c.  and  13c.  per  pound,  St.  Louis,  respectively. 
This  is  an  advance  of  2c.  per  lb.  over  the  purchase 
made  in  May.  No  prime  Western  was  included  in  the 
order.  While  the  extra  price  paid  for  these  grades  is 
encouraging  it  has  not  affected  the  grade  C  market, 
though  the  fact  is  of  a  bullish  nature  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  market  is  nominal  at  8.50c..  St.  Louis, 
or  8.75c.,  New  York,  for  delivery  up  to  October  inclu- 
sive, though  some  is  reported  as  sold  to  January  at 
that  price.  It  is  believed  that  all  material  available  at 
8.SIV2C.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  disposed  of. 

Antimony. — Chinese  and  Japanese  grades  are  ob- 
tainable at  15c.  to  15.50c.,  New  York,  duty  paid,  but 
demand  is  very  light  and  the  market  is  quiet. 

Aluminum. — No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent 
pure,  is  again  lower  and  is  obtainable  at  50c.  to  52c., 
New  York,  for  early  delivery.  It  is  reported  that  100 
tons  were  offered  yesterday  at  51c.,  New  York. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  very  unsettled.    Dealers' 

selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follow§: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 26.50  to  28.00 

Copper,    heavy    and    wire 25.50  to  27.00 

Copper,    light    and    bottoms 24.00  to  24.50 

Brass,    heavy    18.00  to  19.00 

Brass,  light 13.50  to  13.75 

Heavy   machine   composition 24.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 17.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,  heavy    9.25  to  9.375 

Lead,   tea    <•     7.75 

Zinc 6.75 

Chicago 

Chicago,  July  30. — The  market  is  relatively  quiet, 
but  the  bottom  was  touched  in  the  week  and  some  re- 
covery is  shown  by  every  metal,  except  spelter  and 
antimony.  The  greater  strength  is  reflected  in  old 
metals,  and  the  outlook  is  considered  better  by  the 
trade  in  both  new  and  old.  Some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  purchase  lead,  but  the  offers  did  not  induce 
holders  to  sell.  Tin  is  firmly  held.  Spelter  is  called 
"dead."  We  quote  as  follows:  Casting  copper,  27c.; 
Lake,  30c.;  electrolytic,  28.50c.;  tin,  carloads,  64c.;  small 
lots,  66c.  to  67c.;  lead,  10.75c.;  spelter,  8.50c.;  sheet 
zinc,  19c.;  Oriental  antimony,  17c.  to  18.50c.  On  old 
metals  we  quote  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots 
as  follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  22.50c.; 
copper  clips,  22c.;  copper  bottoms,  21c.;  red  brass,  21c.; 
yellow  brass,  15c.;  lead  pipe,  8c.;  zinc,  6c.;  pewter, 
No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  40c.;  block  tin,  45c. 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  30. — The  week  has  been  rather  quiet 
on  the  non-ferrous  metals  market  with  the  close  to-day, 
in  car  load  lots,  for  lead  at  10.75c.  and  firm  and  spelter 
at  8.37 V^c.  In  less  than  car  load  lots  the  quotations 
were:  Lead,  lie;  spelter,  9.50c.;  tin,  67c.;  lake  copper, 
31c.;  electrolytic  copper,  30.50c.;  Asiatic  antimony,  18c. 
In  the  Joplin  ore  district  the  price  of  lead,  basis  of 
80  per  cent  metal,  fell  off  $5  per  ton  to  $110  per  ton 
at  which  price  the  district  output  averaged.  Zinc  blende 
showed  quiet  strength  at  $65  to  $75  per  ton,  basis  of  60 
per  cent  metal,  with  the  average  for  the  district  for 
the  week  at  $70  per  ton.  The  production  is  main- 
tained at  a  high  level  despite  the  fact  that  the  sheet 
ground  operations  have  decreased,  being  unprofitable  at 
present  prices.  Calamine  ranged  from  $35  to  $42  per 
ton  basis  of  40  per  cent  metal,  with  the  average  for  the 
week  for  the  district  at  $38  per  ton.  On  miscellaneous 
scrap  metals  we  quote  dealers'  buying  prices  as  follows : 
Light  brass,  10.50c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  13c,;  heavy 
red  brass  and  light  copper,  18c. ;  heavy  copper  and  cop- 
per wire,  21.50c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  zinc,  6c.; 
lead,  7c.;  tea  lead,  6c. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Market   Generally   Inactive,   but   Good   Demand 
for  Short  Time  Notes 

The  stock  market  during  the  past  week  was  char- 
acterized by  decided  inactivity  on  the  whole,  but  a 
quickening  in  the  demand  for  note  securities  of  high 
yield  was  a  favorable  feature  of  the  situation.  Notes 
of  this  kind  have  been  sold  recently  by  a  number  of 
railroad  and  industrial  corporations,  and  last  week 
the  Canadian  Government  came  into  the  market  for 
$100,000,000  of  two  year  5  per  cent  notes,  which  are 
being  sold  so  as  to  yield  slightly  more  than  6  per  cent. 
Money  is  easier  again  and  banks  last  week  were  liberal 
with  their  offerings  of  funds.  The  rate  fell  to  2% 
per  cent  and  lower  for  call  loans  at  the  stock  exchange. 
Estimates  of  greatly  enlarged  expenditures  for  the  war 
by  the  Government  have  caused  some  feeling  of  cau- 
tion, but  it  is  believed  that  the  money  market  will  not 
be  seriously  affected  by  future  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  feeling  as  to  price  fixing  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  decreased  anxiety,  as  there  is  a  growing 
hope  that  a  spirit  of  fairness  will  prevail. 

Among  the  industrial  stocks  that  registered  gains 
during  the  past  week  were  the  following:  American  Car 
&  Foundry,  i/4 ;  American  Locomotive,  % ;  Baldwin 
Locomotive,  3;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron,  lYs ;  International 
Harvester,  2V^  ;  National  Enameling  &  Stamping,  3^4,. 
Among  the  stocks  that  made  losses  during  the  week 
were  the  following:  Allis-Chalmers,  ^/4  ;  American  Can, 
1;  Bethlehem  Steel,  2%;  Bethlehem  Steel,  Class  B, 
2  1/3  Crucible  Steel,  11/4;  Lackawanna  Steel,  1^  ;  Mid- 
vale  Steel,  %;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  2%;  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel,  %;  United  States  Steel,  1/3;  United  States  Steel, 
Preferred,  i/4.  American  Steel  Foundries  remained  the 
same  at  the  end  of  the  week  as  at  the  beginning,  be- 
ing 68%. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  steel  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chal.,  com..  28%-  30 
Allis-Chal.,  pref..  83%-  84 
Am.   Can,  com.  .  .    48     -  49 

Am.  Can,  pref 107% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

com 74%-  76% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

pref 116 

Am.    Loco.,    com.    70%-  73% 

Am.   Loco.,    pref 103 

Am.    Rad.,   com.. 283     -293 

Am.  Rad.,  pref 133 

Am.    Ship,   com..    82%-  90% 

Am.   Ship,   pref 94 

Am.  Steel  Fdries.  67%-  69 
Bald.  Loco.,  com.  68%-  75% 

Bald.    Loco.,   pref 100 

Beth.  Steel,  com.  126% -132 
Beth.  Steel, 

Cla«H  H    123%-128% 

Case  (J.  I.),  pref 84 

Charcoal  Iron,  com....     8% 
Charcoal  Iron,  pref....     6% 

Colo.  Fuel   48     -  51% 

Cruc.  Steel,  com..   78%-  83% 
Cruc.  Steel,  pref  .102% -108% 

Gen.    Electric 154     -156 

Ot.   No.  f^re  Cert.   32  Vi-  33% 

Gulf  a    Steel 118%-119 

Int.  Har.  of  N.  J..  _  ^ 

com 113     -116% 


Int.  Har.  Corp., 

com 

Lackawanna  Stl.  90  ^ 
Lake  Sup.  Corp..  15 ^ 
Mid  vale    Steel....    57 

Nat.-Acme     34 

Nat.  Enam.  &  Stm., 

com 43 

Nat.  Enam.  &  Stm., 

pref 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake..  131 
Nova  Scotia  Stl..  97 
Pressed  Stl.,  com.  72 
Ry.  Steel  Spring, 

com 51 

Ry.  Steel  Sprlngr, 

pref 

Republic,  com.  . .  89 
Republic,  pref.   . .  102 

Sloss,  com 51 

Sup.   Steel    44 

Superior  Steel, 

iBt   pref 

Transue-Williams  41 
ITn.  Alloy  Steel.  .  43 
U.  8.  Pipe.  com..  21 
U.  S.  Steel,  com..  119 
U.  8.  Steel,  pref.117 
Va.  I.  C.  &  r.'l'.'  r.H 
Westing.  Elet 


.  72 

I-  93% 

I-  17% 

-  59% 

-  34% 

.-   45% 

•    99% 
k-132 

-  98% 

t-  ^m 


•  52 

.    98 

-  92% 
-103% 

-  54% 

-  45% 

.102% 

-  42% 

-  45 

-  22% 
-1251/, 
-119 

-  68% 
4»% 


Industrial  Finances 

All  the  outstandinjf  $073,000  firht  mortgage  5  per 
cent  HJnking  fund  gold  boridH  of  the  Phillips  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va„  have  been  called  by  the 
Fidelity  Title  &  TruHt  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  trustee.  The 
bonds,  dated  Feb.  1,  1912,  will  be  redeemed  on  and  after 
Aug.  1,  1U17,  at  the  rate  of  $1,025  per  bond  and  accrued 
interest.    The  hondw  were  not  due  until  Feb.  1,  1922. 

It  iH  naid  that  last  week  the  WoHtinghoufle  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  KaHt  PittHburgh,  received  $9,000,000  in 
caHh  from  the  HrltiKh  Government  on  account  of  mu- 
nitionH  and  $3,000,000  more,  balance  of  the  $12,000,000 
due,  will  be  received  next  week.  ThcHe  paymentH  are 
tho»e  which  were  referred  to  by  Chairman  Tripp  in  the 
annual  report  recently  iiwiucd  when  he  Haid,  "In  addition 
to  current  collectionii  item  of  accountn  receivable  will  be 
reduced  by  a  cash  payment  of  over  $11,000,000  from 
the  Britiuh  Government  on  account  of  munition«." 

The  Fulton  Pit  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Canal  Fulton,  Ohio, 


has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $400,000. 
In  order  to  complete  a  merger  of  that  company  with  the 
Kenova  Mine  Car  Co.,  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  no  plans  have 
been  made  as  yet  to  erect  new  buildings  or  to  purchase 
additional  equipment. 

The  plant  and  business  of  the  Keystone  Farm 
Machine  Co.,  North  Beaver  Street,  York,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 
have  been  acquired  at  a  receiver's  sale  by  Henry  C. 
Niles  for  a  consideration  of  about  $100,000. 

William  Holland,  Sibley  Machine  Co.,  South  Bend, 
has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the  Perkins  Windmill 
Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  concerns  of  Misha- 
waka,  Ind.  The  liabilities  are  placed  at  $150,000  and 
assets  at  $400,000. 

,  Richard  M.  Coleman  has  been  appointed  receiver  for 
the  Meridian  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  maker  of  auto- 
mobile bodies.  Insufficient  working  capital  is  g^iven  as 
cause  of  the  trouble. 

Regular  and  excess  subscriptions  to  the  $2,000,000 
preferred  stock  issue  of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren, 
Ohio,  were  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  issue. 
The  $350,000  common  stock  offered  was  also  more  than 
oversubscribed.  Subscriptions  to  the  common  stock 
must  be  paid  in  full  Oct.  1,  and  preferred  in  four  equal 
installments,  the  first  of  which  is  due  Oct.  1.  Preferred 
payments  may  be  anticipated  after  Aug.  10  by  payment 
of  par  and  accrued  dividends  to  date  of  payment. 

Within  a  short  time  an  official  statement  will  be 
made  regarding  the  transfer  of  the  Republic  Rubber  Co., 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  the  Knight  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  to  a  new  corporation,  with  a 
capital  of  $20,000,000  which  is  to  take  over  both  com- 
panies. It  is  said  officials  of  the  new  corporation  will 
be  the  same  as  the  present  officials  of  the  Republic 
Rubber  Co.  as  follows:  T.  L.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors;  Guy  E.  Norwood,  president;  C.  F. 
Garrison,  secretary,  and  Myron  I.  Arms,  II.,  treasurer. 

On  Aug.  1  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.  paid  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  2  per  cent,  which  will  likely  be  the 
last  dividend  to  be  paid  by  the  present  company,  as 
the  merger  is  expected  to  be  completed  before  the  next 
dividend  period. 

Will  Issue  Preferred  Stock 
Youngstown,  July  31. — Edward  F.  Clark,  president 
of  the  Liberty  Steel  Co.,  which  is  to  be  built  at  Leavitts- 
burg,  two  miles  west  of  Warren,  Ohio,  announces  that 
$250,000  of  preferred  stock  will  be  issued  at  once. 
This  will  give  the  company  a  total  capitalization  of 
$750,000.  The  new  preferred  issue  is  to  be  made  pay- 
able in  two  installments,  Oct.  1  and  Jan.  1.  It  will  be 
offered  to  holders  of  common  in  proportion  to  their 
holdings  at  par.  The  corporation  has  $500,000  in  com- 
mon stock  authorized  and  outstanding. 

The  foundations  for  the  new  sheet  mills  are  now 
about  completed.  A  new  brick  office  is  to  be  erected  in 
connection  with  the  plant.  J.  L.  Decker  of  Niles  is  the 
architect.  The  Hunter  Construction  Co.,  Youngstown, 
will  erect  the  mill  buildings. 


Dividends 

The  Canada  Foundry  &  Forgings  Co.,  quarterly,  3  per  cent 
on  the  common  and  1  %  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  both  payable 
Aug.  15. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  quarterly, 
1%   per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Sept.  1. 

The  International  Harvester  Corporation,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent  on  the  preferrt-d,  payable  Sept.  1. 

The  T'reHsed  Steel  Car  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
common,  payable  Sept.  5,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred. 
payai)li'  Aug.  22. 

The  Hcovlll  Mfg.  Co.,  15  per  cent,  payable  Aug.  1. 

Th«!  .Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent,  on  the 
I)rf>furrcrl,  payublo  Aug.  31. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent 
on  tlifl  common  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  both  pav- 
iihle   Aug.    10.  I 

The  .Superior  Steel  Corporation,  2  per  cent  on  the  fir.st 
nnd  Mfcond  preferred,  payable  Aug.  15. 

Bessemer  and  Basic  Averages  for  July 
Pittsburgh,  Aug.  I— {By  VKiVe).— W.  P.  Snyder  & 
Co.  report  that  the  average  price  in  July  on  Bessemer 
iron  was  $56.50  and  on  basic  $52,848  on  sales  of  1000 
ton.s  or  more,  both  in  gross  tons  at  Valley  furnace. 
TheHe  prices  show  an  advance  in  Bessemer  in  July  over 
June  of  $3.24  and  of  basic  $3,698,  about  one-half  the 
advances  in  prices  shown  in  June  over  May. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  fi-om  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.:  New  York,  16.9c.;  Philadelphia,  15.9c.;  Boston, 
18.9c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati, 
15.8c.;  Indianapolis,  17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis, 
23.6c.;  Kansas  City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul, 
32.9c.;  Denver,  68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  45c.  Denver  pipe,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload, 
46,000  lb.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  40,000  lb.  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only), 
pipe,  65c.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  60,000  lb.  No  freight  rates  are  being 
published  via  the  Panama  Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being 
used  in  transatlantic  trade. 

Structural    Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in. ;  channels,  3  to  15  in. ;  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thiclt  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire  is  $4.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pitt.sburgh. 

Nuts   and   Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  2%  per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent ; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent ;  with 
a.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90  off; 
hex.,  blank,  $1.90  off.  and  tapped,  $1.70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c. 
and  t.  sq.  blank,  $1.70  off,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off;  hex.  blank, 
11.60  off,  and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-finished  hex.  nuts,  50 
and  10  per  cent.  Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and 
10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $95  to  $100  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel.  $100  to  $110,  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill ;  above 
0.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $7.00  base;  %  in., 
7/16  in.  and  1^  in.,  $7.00.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7.00  to  $8.00,  all  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  out  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.,  in  small  lots,  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lot.s,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails:  25  to 
45  lb..  $75  to  $80;  16  to  20  lb.,  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  :  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  fob.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,  $38  ;  open-hearth,  $40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plate  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package.  Prices  quoted  by 
'fading  makers  are  now  as  follows :  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb., 
$16  per  package;  8-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $16.30:  12-lb.  coating, 
!•  C,  $17.50;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $18.25;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C. 
119;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20;  30-lb.  coating.  I.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb. 
coating,  I.  C.,  $22  ;  40-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

,  Steel  bars  at  4.50c.  to  5c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
:>c.  and  higher  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt 
Shipment.  Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.  ;  railroad  test  bars,  5.25e. 
in  carload  lots  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 

Wrought  Pipe 

1  2"^^  following  discounts  in  steel  are  to  jobbers  for  car- 
l^^'Js  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
wi  •  1-^'*  ^"''  weight,  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheelmg  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  higher  prices,  and 
national  Tube,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Steel 

Inches  Black 

%,  %  and  %....    42 

V2    46 

%    to   3 49 


2    42 

21/2  to  6 45 

7  to  12 42 

13  and  14 32y2 

15    30 


Butt  Weld 


Galv 

151/2 
31  Va 
351/2 


Iron 

Inches  Black 

%  and  Vi 23 

%    24 

1/2    28 

%    to   11/2 33 


Lap   Weld 

291/0    I    2    26 

321/2    I    21/2  to  6 28 

28 1/2    i    7  to  12 25 


Galv. 

10 
17 


12 
15 
12 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%   and 


.  38 

.  43 

%  to  11/2 47 

2  to  3 48 


201/2 
301/2 
34  Vo 
S0V2 


i,  %  and 


to  11/^ 33 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

2    

2  %  to  4 

4%  to  6 

7  to  8 

9  to  12 15 


2    40  28 1/2 

21/0    to   4 43  31% 

4  to  6 42  301/3 

7  to  8 38  241^ 

9  to  12 33  191/2 


22 

5 

27 

14 

33 

18 

27 

14 

29 

17 

28 

16 

20 

8 

15 

3 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
■carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%  points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carloads,  freight  added  to 
point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on  standard 
charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap-welded 
steel  tubes  are  as  follows : 


Laj)    Welded  Steel 

1%   and  2   in 31 

2%    in 28 

21/2  and  2%   in 34 

3  and  314    In 34 

31/2  to  41/2  in 34 

5  and  6   in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard  Charcoal  Iron 

1%    in 23 

1%  and  2  in 35 

2%    in 32 

2y3  and  2%   in 38 

3   and   3%   in 43 

3%  to  41/2  in.. No  quotations 

5  and   6   in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even  gages 
not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in  standard 
lengtiis.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  charcoal  grades 
bring  higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net.  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

Blue  Annealed — Bessemer 

Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.  3  to  8 8.00  to  8.50 

Nos.   9  and   10 8.25  to  8.50    . 

Nos.   11   and   12 8.50  to  8.75 

Nos.   13  and  14 8.75  to  9.00 

Nos.   15  and   16 9.00  to  9.25 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.    17    to    21 8.30  to  8.80 

Nos.   22  and  24 8.35  to  8.85 

Nos.   25  and  26 8.40  to  8.90 

No.    27 8.45  to  8.95 

No.    28 8.50  to  9.00 

No.    29 8.55  to  9.05 

No.    30 8.65  to  9.15 

Oalvanized  Black  Sheet  Oage — Bessemer 

Nos.   10  and   11 9.00  to    9.50 

Nos.   12  and   14 9.10  to    9.60 

No.s.   15  and  16 9.25  to    9.75 

Nos.    17   to    21 9.40  to    9.90 

Nos.    22   and   24 9.55  to  10.05 

Nos.   25  and  26 9.70  to  10.20 

No.    27 9.85  to  10.35 

No.    28 10.00  to  10.50 

No.    29 10.25  to  10.75 

No.    30 10.50  to  11.00 

Ti7i-MUl  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15  and  16 7.80  to  8.30 

Nos.    17   to    21 7.85  to  8.35 

Nos.    22    to    24 7.90  to  8.40 

Nos.    25   to   27 7.95  to  8.45 

No.    28 8.00  to  8.50 

No.    29 8.05  to  8.55 

No.    30 8.05  to  8.55 

Nos.   30%   and  31 8.10  to  8.60 
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The  Shipping  Outlook  More  Encouraging 

Remarkable  Foreign  Trade  Showing 
in  June— Figures  on  New  Vessels  and 
Submarine  Losses  Unfavorable  to  Germany 


Washington,  July  31. — In  the  midst  of  conflicting 
reports  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  German  sub- 
marine campaign  reliable  figures  have  become  available 
here  which  shed  much  light  on  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  ocean-borne  trade  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Allies  and  which  are  full  of  encouragement.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  announced  to-day  that  in 
spite  of  the  activity  of  the  undersea  boats  our  imports 
for  the  month  of  June  broke  all  records  by  a  large  mai'- 
gin,  and  our  exports  exceeded  those  of  any  month  ex- 
cept last  January,  while  both  imports  and  exports  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended  were  carried  to  a  high  level 
never  dreamed  of  before  the  war.  Coincidently  with 
the  publication  of  these  statistics  comes  the  informa- 
tion that  the  U  boats,  during  the  past  six  months,  have 
sunk  only  a  fraction  of  the  tonnage  predicted  by  the 
German  experts  when  the  campaign  of  frightfulness 
was  launched;  that  the  undersea  fleet  has  suffered  heavy 
losses  so  that  to-day  less  than  200  U-boats  are  avail- 
able for  service;  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  1917  will  turn  out  a  merchant  vessel  tonnage 
in  excess  of  that  destroyed  in  the  year,  and  that  during 
the  calendar  year  1918  British  and  American  shipyards 
will  probably  build  no  less  than  8,000,000  tons  of  stand- 
ardized cargo-carrying  vessels. 

Record-Breaking  Trade  Totals  in  June 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  June  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Government 
officials.  The  imports,  amounting  to  $306,000,000  in 
round  numbers,  exceeded  those  of  June,  1916,  by  $60,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  and  surpassed  those  of 
the  next  largest  month.  May,  1917,  by  $36,000,000.  Our 
exports  for  the  month  aggregated  $575,000,000,  a  gain 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  1916,  of 
more  than  $111,000,000,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  In  only 
one  month,  January,  1917,  havf  these  exports  been  ex- 
ceeded. The  fi.scal  year  figures  dwarf  all  previous  rec- 
ords. Imports  aggregated  $2,f"59,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $2,197,000,000  in  1916,  the  largest  previous  total. 
Exports  for  the  fiscal  year  rose  to  the  hug'j  figure  of 
$6,294,000,000,  as  compared  with  $4,333,000,000  in  1916, 
which  was  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  over  1915. 
It  is  conclusively  shown  by  these  figures  that  our  im- 
ports have  not  been  materially  interfered  with  by  the 
submarines,  as  the  oflficial  statistics  represent  goods 
actually  landed  in  this  country,  and,  while  tho  merchan- 
dise reported  as  exported  does  not  necessarily  reach  its 
destination  in  order  to  be  included  in  these  figures,  the 
cargoes  sunk  by  the  submarines  are  known  to  have 
embraced  a  very  small  number  of  American  origin. 

Encouraging  Shipping  Situation 

According  to  the  carefully  compib-d  figures  of  the 
I^)ndon  Timcrt,  fomething  Ichh  than  2,000,000  tons  of 
British  shipping  have  been  destroyed  by  submarine  and 
mine  since  PVb.  1.  These  figures  agree  closely  with 
tables  p'repared  here  by  experienced  official  observers. 
The  num^H.•^  of  veH-els  of  oth«'r  nationalities  sunk  by 
U-boats  has  steadily  dwindled  of  late  and  according  to 
reliable  British  data  the  oversea  traffic  of  Allies  and 
neutrals  alike  is  suffering  much  less  than  formerly.  An 
interesting  item  in  this  connection  is  the  report  thut 
the  number  of  ships  of  all  nationalities  ent<!ring  Krench 
ports  increased  from  an  average  of  842  in  the  four 
weeks  of  March  to  1014  for  four  weeks  in  June  and  to 
1067  for  the  same  period  in  July.  Departures  are  in 
keeping  with  arrivals.  Returns  from  official  Italian 
sources  are  equally  encouraging. 

On  July  1,  1916,  the  British  merchant  marine  in- 
cluded   approximately    18,000,000    totui    of   seaworthy 


ships  of  all  kinds.  During  the  past  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated, about  3,000,000  tons  have  been  lost  on  account 
of  submarines,  mines,  accidents  and  general  deteriora- 
tion. The  output  of  the  British  shipyards  during  the 
same  period,  however,  though  not  officially  announced, 
is  estimated  at  approximately  2,000,000  tons,  and  while 
this  shows  a  net  decrease  in  total  tonnage,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  sinkings  and  other  losses  represent 
the  destruction  of  vessels  of  rU  types  and  in  various 
stages  of  seaworthiness,  while  the  new  ships  are  nearly 
all  standard  cargo-carrying  vessels  of  superior  speed  to 
those  destroyed.  Shipbuilding  experts  are  disposed  to 
calculate  that  in  point  of  efficiency  one  ton  of  the  new 
ships  is  equal  to  nearly  two  tons  of  those  destroyed. 

New  1917  Vessels  Put  at  1,500,000  Tons 

While  the  official  figures  showing  merchant  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic since  early  in  the  present  calendar  year,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  total  output  of  the  American 
yards,  including  work  done  fo.  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  will  amount  to  nearly  1,500,000  tons  by 
Dec.  31  next.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  of  England  and  the  United  States 
together  has  exceeded  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  under- 
sea campaign,  this  calculation  taking  no  account  of  the 
superior  efficiency  of  the  new  vessels  built  as  compared 
with  those  destroyed. 

The  British  shipyards,  according  to  Lloyd  George, 
will  turn  out  during  the  calendar  year  1918  no  less 
than  4,000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping.  During  the 
same  period  it  is  estimated  that  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  will  secure  in  American  shipyards  the 
construction  of  not  less  than  3,000,000  tons,  and  if  Con- 
gress provides  the  additional  appropriation  of  $500,000,- 
000  requested  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
this  figure  will  be  substantially  increased.  In  any  event 
it  is  believed  there  will  be  a  very  substantial  output 
of  merchant  vessels  for  private  account  and  the  total 
production  in  American  yards  of  not  less  than  4,000,000 
tons  is  confidently  expected. 

Heavy  Submarine  Losses 

Very  definite  reports,  though  lacking  in  detail, 
have  recently  reached  Washington  to  the  effect  that 
the  German  undersea  fleet  has  encountered  heavy 
losses  during  the  past  three  months.  Following 
a  policy  adopted  early  in  the  present  year,  the  British 
Government  publishes  no  data  concerning  submarines 
captured  or  destroyed,  but  the  American  Government 
has  received  numerous  reports,  from  which  it  is  con- 
servatively deduced  that  Germany  now  has  less  than 
200  submarines  in  serviceable  condition.  The  former 
German  Ambassador,  Count  Von  Bernstorff,  in  a  state- 
ment made  here  last  February,  predicted  that  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty  would  have  more  than  300  U-boats  in 
the  waters  around  the  British  Isles  by  April  1  and  that 
these  would  be  sufficient  to  starve  England  within  a 
month. 

Summarizing  the  data  above  presented  it  would 
appear  that  the  plans  of  the  German  Government  have 
fallen  far  short  of  expectations  and  that  there  is  no 
danger  that  England  will  be  starved  into  submission  by 
the  undersea  campaign.  Officials  here,  in  fact,  feel  no 
further  anxiety  with  regard  to  their  ability  to  trans- 
port adequate  food  supplies  to  Great  Britain.  Their 
chief  concern  is  in  obtaining  the  supplies,  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  up  the  great  work  of  transporting  to 
France  a  large  army  with  the  equipment  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  on  effective  operations. 

w.  L.  c. 
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Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
given  a  contract  to  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.,  of  New 
York,  for  the  building  of  100  additional  houses  at 
Woodlawn,  which  is  the  town  located  near  its  blast  fur- 
naces and  steel  works  at  Aliquippa.  These  houses  are 
to  cost  about  $350,000  and  work  is  to  start  at  once. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  made  plans  for  the  building  of  a  hotel  and  club 
house  for  use  of  employees  in  its  Sharon,  Pa.,  works,  to 
cost  about  $75,000. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  recently 
purchased  the  property  of  the  D.  O.  Cunningham  Glass 
Co.,  on  the  Southside,  near  its  works,  for  the  price  of 
$130,000.  Part  of  the  ground  will  be  used  by  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  as  a  site  for  its  new  spike  plant, 
which  will  be  removed  from  its  Soho  Works  in  Pitts- 
burgh, to  make  room  for  a  new  large  plate  mill  being 
installed. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  advanced  wages  of  its  hot  tin  mill  employees  14 1/^ 
per  cent,  and  hot  sheet  mill  hands  about  11  per  cent. 
Wages  now  being  paid  by  this  company  are  slightly 
more  than  those  paid  by  the  union  sheet  and  tin  plate 
mills,  working  under  the  wage  scale  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers. 
This  company  will  erect  a  new  hotel  and  build  100 
homes  for  use  of  employees  at  its  Farrell,  Pa.,  works. 

The  Petroleum  Iron  Works  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  just 
completed  a  steel  stack  at  the  works  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  which  is  160  ft.  high.  This  makes  a 
total  of  76  steel  stacks  fabricated  by  this  company  for 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

The  National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  paid  taxes  last 
week  for  its  blast  furnaces,  steel  plants  and  tube  mills 
in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  amounting  to  $57,999.14.  The 
above  amount  was  for  McKeesport  city  taxes,  and  the 
school  taxes  of  the  company  in  McKeesport,  payable 
shortly,  will  be  a  larger  amount.  The  National  Tube 
Co.  is  by  far  the  largest  single  taxpayer  in  McKeesport. 

The  H.  Koppers  Co.,  Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 
is  building  for  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  two  batteries  of  60  Koppers  by-product 
ovens  each.  The  first  battery  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  about  March  15,  1918,  and  the  second  battery 
about  Aug.  15,  1918.  These  ovens  will  have  an  esti- 
mated annual  output  of  1,800,000  tons  of  coke.  The 
Indiana  Steel  Co.  is  also  building  120  Koppers  by-product 
coke  ovens  at  Gary,  doing  the  work  itself.  On  Monday, 
July  30,  coal  was  fired  in  the  110  by-product  coke  ovens 
built  by  the  Seaboard  By-Products  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
interest  of  the  H.  Koppers  Co.,  at  Hackensack  Meadows, 
near  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  These  ovens  have  been  under 
way  for  about  a  year,  and  the  output  of  blast  furnace 
coke  will  be  sold  partly  to  the  Wharton  Steel  Co.  and 
the  remainder  to  other  Eastern  blast  furnaces.  The 
foundry  coke  will  be  sold  to  Eastern  foundries,  while  the 
water  gas  coke  will  be  sold  to  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co., 
to  be  used  in  making  water  gas  for  illuminating  purposes. 
Formerly  this  company  used  anthracite  coal  in  making 
water  gas,  but  it  will  be  replaced  as  a  fuel  by  by-product 
coke.  The  illuminating  gas  made  at  the  Seaboard  By- 
product Co.'s  plant  will  be  sold  to  the  Public  Service 
Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  which  furnishes  illuminat- 
ing gas  to  Newark  and  other  nearby  cities;  in  fact,  this 
plant  was  built  primarily  for  this  purpose. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.,  Frick  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  has  adopted  the  plan  of  having  its  office 
employees  report  for  duty  at  8  a.  m.  and  stop  at  4  p.  m., 
with  one  hour  for  luncheon.  The  company  believes  that 
by  having  its  office  employees  report  one-half  hour 
earlier  in  the  morning  and  stop  at  4  p.  m.,  it  will  get 
better  results,  while  they  will  have  more  time  for  recre- 
ation. This  plan  will  continue  in  force  until  Sept.  15 
next. 

The  Keystone  Wire  Goods  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  to  manufacture 
articles  made  from  wire,  such  as  garment  hangers,  etc. 

A  purchase  of  85,000  acres  of  iron  ore  land  in  Wayne 
County,  Missouri,  was  completed  in  St.  Louis  July  28 
by  the  transfer  of  the  land  from  the  Concrete  Invest- 
ment Co.  to  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance   Co. 


Awards  Contract  for  Plant 

Milwaukee,  Wis,,  July  31. — The  Wisconsin  Gun  Co., 
Milwaukee,  incorporated  recently  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000  by  five  of  the  leading  metal  working  indus- 
tries of  the  city  to  manufacture  3-in.  field  ordnance 
for  the  Government,  has  awarded  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  a  complete  plant,  to  be  located  on 
Orchard  Street,  between  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Avenues,  in  West  Milwaukee.  It  is  designed 
by  Herman  J.  Esser,  architect,  Camp  Building,  Mil- 
waukee, and  will  be  130  x  300  ft.,  with  sawtooth  roof, 
creosoted  block  floors,  and  fireproof  construction 
throughout.  The  general  contract  is  in  charge  of  the 
Worden-Allen  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Henry  J.  Wiegand,  su- 
perintendent, Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  is  in  general 
charge  of  the  erection,  equipment  and  management  of 
the  plant,  having  been  given  leave  of  absence  for  this 
purpose.  The  company  will  employ  between  350  and 
400  highly  skilled  workmen  and  will  manufacture  1000 
of  the  1916  model  3-in.  gun  at  the  rate  of  three  each 
working  day.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Government 
will  take  over  the  entire  plant,  the  capital  to  build 
which  was  furnished  by  the  Kearney  &  Trecker  Co., 
milling  machines;  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  electric 
controlling  devices;  Bucyrus  Co.,  South  Milwaukee, 
steam  shovels;  Northwestern  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
founder,  and  Power  &  Mining  Machinery  Co.,  Cudahy, 
Wis.,  machinery  and  pumps.  Frederick  L.  Sivyer, 
Northwestern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  is  secretary.  The 
project  was  noted  in  the  July  19  issue  of  The  Iron 
Age,  p.  137. 

Large  Locomotive  Orders 

Orders  for  locomotives  in  the  past  two  weeks  call 
for  319.  The  United  States  Government  has  ordered 
300  consolidation  locomotives,  80  tons  each,  equally 
divided  between  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  and  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  It  is  understood  that  these 
locomotives  are  for  the  service  of  the  American  forces 
in  France  and  will  receive  prior  consideration  to  all 
orders  in  their  execution.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  is 
building  10  Mallet  locomotives  in  its  own  shops  and 
the  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway  has  ordered 
six  switching  locomotives  from  the  Canadian  Locomo- 
tive Co,  The  Chicago  &  Alton  is  in  the  market  for  five 
additional  Mikado  locomotives  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  are  also 
about  to  make  purchases. 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Plate  Mill  Starts 

Last  week  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  started 
up  the  128-in.  3-high  plate  mill,  which  the  company 
bought  late  last  year  from  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  This  mill  will  roll  sheared 
plates  up  to  120  in.  wide,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of 
15,000  to  18,000  tons  of  plates  per  month.  During  last 
year,  and  early  this  year,  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.  installed  and  now  has  in  operation  six  new  50-ton 
open-hearth  furnaces,  which  will  furnish  the  steel  for 
this  plate  mill.  The  company  is  furnishing  large  quan- 
tities of  plates  right  along  for  Government  use,  and  with 
the  starting  of  this  new  plate  mill  the  quantity  of 
plates  it  is  furnishing  to  the  Government  will  likely  be 
largely  increased. 


New  Company  to  Sell  Electric  Furnaces 

The  Seneca  Electric  Furnace  Corporation  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing and  selling  electric  furnaces  for  steel  making 
and  other  purposes.  Thornton  W.  Price  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  and  Edwin  Corning  is  treas- 
urer. The  New  York  office  of  the  company  is  located  in 
the  Woolworth  Building. 


The  Auto  Car  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  building  a  large 
machine  shop  at  Ardmore,  Pa.,  where  its  plant  is  located, 
and  considerable  equipment  will  be  needed,  part  of 
which  has  been  purchased.  The  American  Bridge  Co. 
will  erect  a  steel  building  for  this  shop,  which  will  take 
about  400  tons  of  fabricated  steel. 
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Newman  Ebersole  of  the  pur- 
chasing department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown, 
Ohio,  will  head  a  party  of  "Arm- 
co"  employees,  numbering  14,  who 
have  formed  an  ambulance  unit 
for  service  in  France.  The  unit 
will  be  maintained  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  organization  of  the 
company. 

John  T.  Wilkin  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Connersville  Blower  Co.,  Connersville,  Ind.,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  engineer.  Mr.  Wilkin  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  company  in  1892.  The  president,  C.  W. 
Ansted,  died  some  time  ago. 

George  Looms,  who  has  been  assistant  purchasing 
agent  for  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  be- 
come purchasing  agent  for  the  Cyclops  Steel  Co.,  Titus- 
ville,  Pa. 

Edward  J.  Kearney,  secretary-treasurer  Kearney 
&  Trecker  Co.,  Milwaukee,  maker  of  milling  machines, 
has  been  appointed  member  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  created  by  the  last 
legislature.  He  is  one  of  three  representatives  of  the 
employers  of  Wisconsin. 

J.  B.  McComber,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Fox  River  Cornice  &  Corrugating  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  of  which  he  was  secretary-treasurer  since  Febru- 
ary, 1910. 

Donald  Fraser,  second  vice-president  and  superin- 
tendent, Chain  Belt  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  received  word 
that  his  son,  Donald  K.  Fraser,  formerly  assistant  su- 
perintendent, who  enlisted  in  the  Nineteenth  Canadian 
regiment,  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Vimy  Ridge  and 
is  recuperating  in  a  London  hospital. 

Arthur  C.  Pletz,  general  manager  Morris  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  returned  from  a  three  weeks' 
vacation  spent  in  Canada  and  at  Eastern  summer  re- 
sorts. 

William  C.  Aldrich,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Penn  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Lancaster,  has  been  made  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager.  J.  O.  B.  Dellet  has 
been  made  secretary  to  succeed  J.  Hale  Steinman,  now 
in  the  Federal  service,  and  W.  F.  Barry  has  been  made 
superintendent.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  a  native  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  went  to  Lancaster  from  the  Portland  Rolling 
Mill  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

O.  B.  Newton  has  been  appointed  general  sales  agent 
of  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va., 
effective  Aug.  1,  vice  C.  W.  Owen,  resigned,  to  engage 
in  other  business. 

The  Pangborn  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has 
extended  its  sales  organization  by  the  addition  of  Alfred 
L.  Holmes  and  C,  M.  Goldman,  who  will  act  in  the 
capacity  of  district  sales  agents.  Mr,  Holmes'  head- 
quarters will  be  at  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Goldman's  at 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Holmes  was  formerly  with  the  Pang- 
born  Corporation,  in  the  same  capacity  for  about  six 
years,  and  Mr.  Goldman  ha.s  been  representing  the 
Obermayer  Co.  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  for  some 
years. 

J.  H.  Jowett,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  elected  by  the  board  of 
directors  vice-president  of  the  company,  and  L,  I).  Al- 
bin,  formerly  assistant  general  sales  manager,  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  manager.  Mr.  Jowett  and  Mr. 
Albin  will  continue  to  make  the  offices  at  11  Broadway 
their  headquarters. 

B.  F,  Brompton  has  Jieen  appointyd  comptroller  of 
the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Montreal.  He  was 
associated  with  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  in  New  York, 
for  over  10  years,  and  subsequently  held  the  position 
of  general  auditor  to  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation, 
Sydney,  N.  S,,  for  several  years. 

James  E.  Wilson,  traffic  manager  of  the  Youngs- 
town   Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  resigned  to  become 


traffic  manager  of  the  Larkin  Co.,  Buffalo.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Harry  Rhodehouse  of  Pittsburgh,  at  pres- 
ent traveling  freight  agent  for  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

The  Connellsville  coke  region  has  been  given  further 
representation  on  the  Coke  Committee  of  the  Committee 
on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Roy  A.  Rainey  has  been  appointed  chairman,  Vice- 
President  E.  L.  Pierce  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  resigned,  and  Scott  Stewart,  general  man- 
ager of  the  W.  J.  Rainey  interests,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  and  secretary  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Rainey 
has  also  been  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Coal 
Production. 

C.  F.  Williams,  who  has  been  the  Pittsburgh  repre- 
sentative of  the  Iron  Trade  Review  for  five  years,  has 
resigned,  to  become  identified  with  the  Allen  S.  Davison 
Co.,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  which  owns  and  oper- 
ates Bessie  furnace  at  New  Straightsville,  Ohio,  mak- 
ing ferrosilicon,  and  also  Sharpsville  furnace  at  Sharps- 
ville.  Pa.,  operating  on  Bessemer  iron.  The  company 
controls  the  Basic  Products  Co.,  manufacturer  of  dead 
burned  dolomite  syndolag.  Mr.  Williams  will  have  the 
best  wishes  of  his  many  friends  in  his  new  business.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  L.  W.  Moffett,  Washington,  D.  C, 
correspondent  for  four  years  of  the  Iron  Trade  Review. 
Louis  G.  Henes,  Pacific  Coast  representative  for 
Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore  for  the  past  eight  years, 
has  resigned  to  act  as  direct  factory  representative  of 
Steinle  Turret  Machine  Co.;  Foster  Machine  Co.;  New- 
ton Machine  Tool  Works;  New  Britain  Machine  Co.; 
Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble  Co.  His  office  is  at  Room 
1037,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 

T.  J.  Ray,  assistant  manager  of  the  Cleveland  plant 
of  the  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Co.,  Southington,  Conn.,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  company  succeeding  W.  R. 
Walkley,  who  has  resigned  because  of  poor  health. 

A.  B.  Marble,  district  sales  manager  of  the  Boston 
office  of  the  Jones  «&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  transferred  temporarily  to  the  general  offices  of 
the  company  in  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Marble  is  filling  the  duties  of  J.  L.  Haines 
as  assistant  to  Vice-President  Willis  L.  King,  Mr.  Haines 
having  been  absent  in  Massachusetts  for  several  months, 
recuperating  his  health,  which  is  steadily  improving. 

F.  K.  Bennett,  rolling  mill  superintendent  of  the  Tata 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Sakchi,  India,  is  in  this  country  on  a 
leave  of  absence,  after  three  years'  service  at  the  Tata 
works. 

M.  A.  Neeland,  who  went  to  Russia  early  this  year  to 
make  investigations  in  iron  and  steel  lines  for  the 
American  International  Corporation,  returned  to  New 
York  last  week. 

J.  V.  McCartney,  formerly  of  the  office  of  Perin  & 
Marshall,  New  York,  is  en  route  to  India  with  a  party 
of  open-hearth  furnace  men  who  have  engaged  with  the 
Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Sakchi,  Bengal,  India.  Mr. 
McCartney  and  L.  V.  Workman,  also  of  the  office  of 
Perin  &  Marshall,  will  be  engaged  on  mechanical  work 
at  Sakchi. 

Stanley  W.  Hull,  3729  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
has  organized  a  new  mechanical  drafting  service  com- 
pany for  inventors  and  manufacturers  known  as  S.  W. 
Hull  &  Co.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  had  experi- 
ence in  the  engineering  departments  of  plants  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Westinghousc  Church  Kerr  & 
Co,  and  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  particularly  in 
connection  with  limit  systems  for  the  production  of 
interchangeable  parts.  He  will  specialize  also  in  the 
design  of  mechanical  and  electrical  devices. 

W.  T.  Collins,  who  has  been  with  the  Scullin  Steel 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  some  years,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
con.sul  at  Tien-Tsin,  China.  He  is  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, having  been  born  at  Covington,  but  has  lived  in 
S^  Louis  since  1H89.  He  leaves  for  his  new  post  Aug.  6. 
H.  L,  Shepler,  who  recently  resigned  his  position  as 
vice-president,  in  charge  of  production,  of  the  Willys- 
Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  become  associated  with 
the  Aircraft  Production  Board  in  Washington.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Shepler's  new  position  will  give 
him  full  supervision  of  the  construction  of  airplanes 
for  the  United  States  Government, 
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SOME  PERPLEXING  QUESTIONS 

Important    Points    Connected    with    Claims    for 
Exemption 

Washington,  July  31.— No  little  anxiety  has  been 
aroused  among  manufacturers  of  munitions  and  others 
having  Government  contracts  lest  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  President  Wilson's  executive  order,  issued  July 
28,  warning  all  Government  officials  and  private  em- 
ployers to  exercise  the  "greatest  care"  in  issuing  ex- 
emption affidavits  to  employees,  may  result  in  denying 
exemption  to  a  large  number  of  mechanics  and  others 
in  private  establishments,  M^hose  retention  in  their 
present  jobs  has  heretofore  been  confidently  counted 
upon.  Many  inquiries  are  being  received  here  as  to 
the  exact  scope  of  the  President's  order  and  the  con- 
struction to  be  put  upon  certain  passages  therein. 

While  the  President's  order  is  mandatory  upon  none 
but  Government  employees,  it  lays  dovim  a  general  rule 
for  private  establishments  as  well,  emphasizing  the 
high  national  importance  of  carrying  out  "the  spirit 
of  the  selective  act  and  of  securing  its  fullest  effective- 
ness by  holding  to  military  service  all  drafted  men  who 
are  not  absolutely  indispensable,"  and  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  an  announcement  by  Provost  Marshal 
General  Crowder  that  the  employees  of  no  special  class 
of  industrial  concerns  will  be  allowed  exemptions  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  their  employment.  In  his 
proclamation  the  President  urges  that  .exemptions 
should  be  reduced  to  "the  minimum  number  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  vital  national  interests  during 
the  emergency  of  war,"  and  that  while  the  order  is 
addressed  to  Federal  department  officials  "it  is  earnest- 
ly hoped  that  all  citizens  who  may  be  called  upon  as 
employers,  under  section  44  of  the  regulations,  to  make 
affidavits  for  securing  the  discharge  of  persons  deemed 
to  be  indi  pensable  to  national  industrial  interests  dur- 
ing the  emergency,  will  exercise  the  same  conscien- 
tiousness and  scrupulous  caution,  to  the  end  that  there 
will  appear  to  be  no  favored  or  exempted  class  among 
the  citizens  called  by  law  to  the  national  defense." 

Soon  after  the  issuance  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion the  Coal  Production  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  inquired  of  General  Crowder  as  to 
whether,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  their  employment, 
coal  miners  would  be  relieved  from  military  service 
The  reply  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  has  been 
incorporated  in  a  bulletin  given  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Coal  Production  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
■  defense  was  definitely  informed  yesterday  by  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  Crowder  that  miners  as  a  class  will  not  be 
exempted  from  the  selective  draft.  No  class  exemptions 
will  be  made,  as  is  definitely  set  forth  under  Section  44  of 
the  Kxemption  Regulations,  which  states  that  any  claims 
for  discharge  on  the  part  of  persons  engaged  in  industries 
including  agriculture,  must  be  filed  with  the  district  board 
on  a  form  provided  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  and 
supplied  by  district  and  local  boards  for  that  purpose. 

General  Crowder's  office  has  been  deluged  with  mail, 
hundreds  of  letters  coming  from  the  heads  of  large  industrial 
concerns  and  pleading  for  special  exemptions  in  the  case  of 
men  doing  specialized  work.  Appeals  of  this  kind  can  accom- 
plish nothing,  as  tne  Provost  Marshal  General  cannot  show 
any  favoritism.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  man  Is 
more  useful  to  his  country  in  a  peaceful  pursuit  than  in 
military  service  is  a  matter  to  be  taken  up  with  the  district 
board  and  for  that  board  to  determine  In  the  light  of  the 
clrcum-stances  surrounding  each  individual  case. 

The  apparent  intention  of  the  President  and  the 
officials  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  office  to  draw 
the  line  as  tightly  as  possible  has  raised  the  question 
as  to  the  proper  definition  of  the  term  "absolutely  in- 
dispensable" as  applied  to  munitions  workers  and  other 
skilled  laborers.  Persons  making  inquiries  here  on  this 
score  are  referred  to  the  so-called  presidential  regula- 
tions governing  exemptions  among  employees  of  Gov- 
ernment manufacturing  establishments.  The  most  per- 
tinent of  these  regulations  is  as  follows: 

(d)  Artificers  and  workmen  employed  in  the  armories, 
ar.senals  and  navy  yards  of  the  United  States.  Any  artificer 
or  workman  employed  in  any  armory,  arsenal,  or  navy  yard 


of  the  United  States,  upon  presentation  to  such  local  board, 
at  any  time  within  10  days  after  the  filing  of  a  claim  ol 
discharge  by  or  In  respect  of  such  person,  of  an  affidavit 
signed  by  the  commandant  or  officer  having  command  of 
the  armory,  arsenal,  or  navy  yard  of  the  United  States  in 
which  such  person  is  employed,  stating  that  such  penson.  is, 
in  his  opinion,  necessary  to  the  efficient  and  adequate  opera- 
tion of  such  armory,  arsenal,  or  navy  yard  of  the  United 
States  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  another  person  without 
•substantial  material  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  effective  and  ade- 
quate operation  of  such  armory,  arsenal  or  navy  yard  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  heretofore  been  assumed  that  all  employees 
of  private  munitions  plants  would  be  exempted  on  the 
ground  that  their  service  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  pointed  out, 
however,  by  managers  of  private  establishments  who 
have  looked  into  the  matter  that  the  provision  (d) 
above  quoted  would  permit  the  drafting  of  any  thor- 
oughly skilled  mechanic  working  in  a  munitions  plant, 
provided  another  mechanic  of  reasonable  skill  could  be 
supplied  in  his  place  so  that  the  operations  of  the  plant 
might  proceed  "without  substantial  material  loss  of 
efficiency."  This  would  mean,  it  is  contended,  that 
large  numbers  of  men  might  be  drafted  from  munitions 
plants  so  long  as  their  places  could  be  filled  by  men 
fairly  skilled  in  the  same  trade.  The  fact  that  new 
men  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  maintain  the 
plant  at  exactly  the  same  standard  of  efficiency  cannot 
be  taken  into  account  if  the  regulations  are  to  be  lit- 
erally construed,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  some 
decrease  in  efficiency,  however  slight,  must  follow  the 
replacing  of  a  skilled  mechanic  by  another  who  has  not 
recently  worked  at  exactly  the  same  job  and  under  the 
same  conditions. 


Seaman-Sleeth  Co.  Sale  Completed 

At  Pittsburgh,  on  Monday,  July  30,  final  details 
were  closed  and  the  purchase  price  of  $2,000,000  was 
paid  over,  by  which  the  plant  and  assets  of  the  Seaman- 
Sleeth  Co.,  owner  of  the  Phoenix  Roll  Works  in  that 
city,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  Rolls 
Corporation.  A  detailed  account  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  this  property  to  the  new  owners  was  printed  on 
page  218  of  The  Iron  Age  of  July  26.  The  Pittsburgh 
Rolls  Corporation  has  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  of 
which  $1,500,000  is  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock  and  $1,500,000  common  stock.  There  are  also 
$1,000,000 — 20  year  6  per  cent  first  mortgage  bonds. 
For  over  60  years,  this  plant  has  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  rolls,  the  plant  being  equipped  with 
four  30-ton,  one  18-ton  and  one  10-ton  air  furnaces, 
one  60-in.  and  two  48-in.  cupolas.  Recently  adjoining 
property  was  acquired  for  the  erection  of  a  25-ton  open 
hearth  furnace,  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 
The  principal  products  are  sand  rolls  and  Phoenix  steel 
rolls,  which  the  Seaman-Sleeth  Co.  has  for  many  years 
been  furnishing  to  many  of  the  stejel  companies  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Canada  and  Japan.  It  is  under- 
stood the  new  owners  have  contracts  to  re-equip  a  num- 
ber of  English  steel  plants.  The  new  open  hearth  fur- 
nace will  double  the  plant's  capacity.  Other  improve- 
ments just  made  or  under  course  of  construction  include 
an  industrial  railway  with  electric  locomotives,  the  in- 
stallation of  an  electric  plant  to  drive  the  machinery 
by  electricity  instead  of  steam,  and  an  emergency  gas 
engine. 

At  an  organization  meeting  held  after  the  deal  was 
closed,  Jos.  S.  Seaman,  who  has  been  the  active  head 
of  the  Seaman-Sleeth  Co.  for  more  than  50  years,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  David  L. 
Eynon,  formerly  general  manager,  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Henry  Meckley,  secretary,  and  Harry  R.  Warfield, 
vice-persident  and  treasurer.  The  management  of  the 
former  Seaman-Sleeth  Co.  will  remain  identically  the 
same  with  the  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Corporation,  and  the 
same  service  and  high-class  products  furnished  to  the 
trade  for  so  many  years  will  continue.  The  only  change 
made  is  the  entrance  of  Harry  R.  Warfield  as  an  active 
official  of  the  company. 
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CONTROL  BY  GOVERNMENT 


Several  Plants  Under  U.  S.  Supervision 

Big    War    Orders    May    Require    Virtual    Com- 
mandeering of  Machinery  and  Machine-Tool 
Works — Business   Very  Active 

Just  how  far  the  Government  will  go  in  taking  over 
the  output  of  machinery  and  machine-tool  plants  is 
problematical,  but  the  fact  that  several  large  plants  are 
at  present  virtually  under  federal  control  leads  many 
to  believe  that  Government  necessities  may  make  fur- 
ther action  along  this  line  necessary. 

The  air  is  filled  with  reports  of  big  projects  having 
to  do  with  war  preparations,  in  all  of  which  the  ma- 
chinery trade  must  be  reckoned  upon  to  furnish  large 
quantities  of  equipment.  Among  these  is  a  proposed 
plant  which  the  Government  has  asked  the  Bullard 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  build  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  for 
making  heavy  artillery.  Congress  is  being  asked  for 
upwards  of  $2,000,000,000  for  the  manufacture  of  big 
guns,  and  the  plan  of  Secretary  Daniels  for  a  $7,500,000 
plant  at  Washington  will  tax  the  builders  of  machine 
tools.  New  war  contracts  include  one  taken  by  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  for  shells  and  guns. 

Our  Government  is  asking  for  bids  and  will  close 
soon  for  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  machine  tools  for 
the  railways  of  France,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government, 
is  asking  for  bids  on  seven  vertical  boring  and  turning 
mills,  two  vertical  turret  lathes,  one  horizontal  boring 
and  drilling  machine  and  a  car  wheel  boring  mill,  which 
are  required  for  the  use  of  a  regiment  of  railway  men 
enlisted  as  U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  who  are  going  to 
France  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railways  of 
that  country  and  to  build  a  new  railroad  for  the  Amer- 
ican army. 

The  shipbuilding  program  is  about  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  a  week  ago,  but  it  is  expected  that  contracts  for 
ships  will  be  awarded  .soon  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  and  then  a  great  deal  of  business  will  be 
offered  to  machinery  and  machine-tool  concerns.  The 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  in  the  market  for 
a  large  quantity  of  equipment  for  its  shipbuilding  plant 
on  the  Newark  meadows.  The  Kelly-Xtkinson  Con- 
struction Co.  of  Chicago  has  taken  a  Government  con- 
tract for  20  steel  cargo  steamers  and  will  construct  a 
shipbuilding  plant  somewhere  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  Downey  Shipbuilding  ('orporation  is  making  in- 
quiries for  equipment  for  its  yard  on  Staten  Island.  It  is 
understood  that  this  concern  has  plans  for  several  shop 
buildings  and  will  require  considerable  new  equipment. 

Export  buHine.HH  from  New  York  continues  active. 
The  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sakchi,  India,  has 
made  purchases  during  the  past  week  running  into  very 
high  figures.  Large  orders  for  Russia  and  Italy  have 
recently  been  placed. 


In  the  New  England  territory  there  have  been  siz- 
able orders  for  tools,  particularly  grinding  machines, 
from  concerns  which  are  engaging  in  the  manufacture 
of  airplane  engines  and  motor  trucks,  among  these 
being  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  the  Nash  Motors  Co. 
and  the  Leland  interests.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  has  sent  out  a  list  of  tools  re- 
quired. The  General  Electric  Co.  has  been  doing  con- 
siderable buying. 

Chicago  reports  activity  on  war  work.  The  new 
Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  Milwaukee,  which  will  make  three- 
inch  field  pieces,  has  placed  large  orders  for  tools.  The 
Nash  Motors  Co.,  Kenosha,  which  has  a  Government 
contract  for  motor  truck  chassis,  has  been  buying  tools 
and  the  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
which  has  a  Government  motorcycle  contract,  is  ex- 
pected to  come  into  the  market.  The  British  Govern- 
ment will  give  orders  in  the  Chicago  territory  for 
tractors  of  the  caterpillar  typo.  One  order,  it  is  said, 
will  approximate  $1,250,000. 

In  Cleveland  there  has  been  a  heavy  but  widely  scat- 
tered demand  for  machinery  and  tools,  mostly  for  Gov- 
ernment work.  The  Piatt  Iron  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
wants  20  lathes  of  from  30  to  36  in.  Boring  mills  and 
planers  are  in  great  demand  for  Government  work. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  bought  two  26-in. 
turret  lathes  for  the  Newark,  Ohio,  car  shops.  The 
American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  is 
placing  orders  on  its  list  recently  sent  out. 

The  ordering  of  munitions  for  the  Government  is 
under  way  in  Detroit  and  vicinity  and  there  is  con- 
siderable activity  on  airplanes.  One  body  factory  is 
ordering  material  to  build  150  airplanes,  exclusive  of 
motors,  a  day.  Large  motor  truck  orders  placed  in 
Detroit  and  nearby  have  brought  out  a  demand  for  tools. 


New  York 

N'ew  York,  July  31. 

The  Government  is  taking  a  stronger  hand  in  the  ma- 
chine-tool situation.  All  of  the  plants  of  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Co.  are  virtually  under  Government  control,  and  it  la 
said  that  other  large  plants  may  be  commandeered  soon 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  tools  for  urgent  war  work. 

Big  Government  work  is  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
trade.  Such  projects  as  the  manufacture  of  heavy  artillery 
guns,  for  which  an  appropriation  exceeding  $2,000,000,000 
is  now  being  asked,  and  the  similar  work  which  is  being 
provided  for  at  the  navy  yards  and  arsenals,  including  the 
$7,500,000  plant  at  Washington,  will  tax  the  facilities  of  all 
of  the  largest  machine-tool  plants.  Last  week  the  Govern- 
ment placed  orders  for  $1,500,000  worth  of  big  tools  for 
navy  yards  and  arsenals.  The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  asked  by  the  War  Department 
to  build  a  plant  at  Bridgeport,  costing  from  $5,000,000  to 
$10,000,000,  for  making  big  guns,  and  if  this  plan  goes 
through,  It  Is  understood  that  the  Bullard  company  will 
make  many  of  the  tools  for  equipping  the  plant. 

The  Ingersoll-Uand  Co.  has  taken  a  Government  contract 
for  shells  and  guns,  and  Is  said  to  be  anxious  to  locate  a 
concern  able  to  make  8 -ft.  guns  with  4 -in.  bore  to  take  a 
Hub-contract.  The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  which  has 
recently  been  adding  to  Its  equipment,  will  make  740  000 
shells  In  its  Berwick  (Pa.)  plant  and  10,000  10-in.  projectiles 
in  Its  Detroit  plant.  The  Consolidated  Car  Heating  Co.  has 
completed  equipment  of  a  new  plant  at  Albany  and  is  start- 
ing work  on  a  large  shell  contract.  The  plant  of  the  Worth- 
ington   Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  at  Hazleton,   Pa.,  is 
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said  to  be  nearly  ready  for  similar  work.  The  Maxim  Muni- 
tions Corporation  is  working  on  a  contract  for  260,000,000 
cartridges  at  its  plants  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  Derby, 
Conn. 

As  a  part  of  the  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  France's 
railways  under  the  supervision  of  a  regiment  of  railway  men 
organized  as  U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  this  Government  is 
receiving  bids  and  will  soon  buy  about  $2,000,000  worth  of 
machine  tools  and  machinery  needed  for  railroad  repair  shops 
in  France.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  U.  S.  Government,  has  sent  out  a  list  asking  for  bids 
by  Aug.  2  on  tools  urgently  needed,  and  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  be  shipped  on  the  transports  which  carry  the 
railroad  men  to  France.     This  list  is  as  follows : 

1  vertical   boring   and   turning  mill,    100    in.    in   diameter. 

1  vertical  boring  and  turning  mill,  84  in.  in  diameter. 

1  vertical  boring  and  turning  mill,  52  in.  in  diameter. 
4  vertical  boring  and  turning  mills,  42  in.  in  diameter. 

2  vertical  turret  lathes,   34   in.   in  diameter. 

1  horizontal  boring  and  drilling  machine,  24  x  6  ft..  No.  1 
or  50  In. 

1  car  wheel  boring  mill. 

These  tools  are  subject  to  the  commandeer  process,  if 
necessary,  and  must  be  scheduled  for  prompt  delivery,  as  a 
patriotic  duty.  Prices  are  asked  f.o.b.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Newport  News. 

Intimations  from  Washington  are  that  the  shipbuilding 
program  will  not  be  materially  changed,  but  that  it  will  be 
enlarged  wherever  possible,  as  both  wooden  and  steel  ships 
will  be  constructed  in  as  large  numbers  as  the  facilities  of 
the  country  will  permit.  Two  concerns,  the  Lake  Torpedo 
Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  the  American  U-Boats  Co., 
21  Park  Row,  New  York,  are  said  to  be  ready  to  undertake 
the  building  of  submarine  cargo  boats,  if  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  gives  the  word.  Concrete  ships  have  also 
been  talked  of,  but  there  is  nothing  official  to  indicate  that 
they  will  actually  be  built.  The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  asking  for  bids  on  cranes,  hoists  and  machinery 
needed  for  its  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  plant  near  Newark. 
Twenty-eight  hoists  will  be  bought  for  the  plate  and  angle 
shop  and  considerable  other  equipment  will  be  needed  for  this 
and  other  .shops.  The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa., 
the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester  and  Bristol,  Pa.,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.  (including  the  New  Jersey 
Shipbuilding  Co.  and  Pusey  &  Jones)  are  all  buying  equip- 
ment of  various  kinds.  All  of  these  companies  have  re- 
cently placed  orders  for  electric  hoists.  One  concern  has 
about  100  hoists  on  order  for  shipbuilding  plants.  The  New- 
burgh  Shipyards,  Inc.,  which  is  equipping  a  new  plant  for 
steel  and  wooden  ships  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  has  bought 
second-hand  cranes  in  order  to  get  quick  deliveries,  and  is 
in  the  market  for  punching  and  shearing  machinery  and 
other  .shop  equipment.  The  Downey  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
120    Broadway,    is    making   inquiries   for    miscellaneous   tools. 

The  Kelly-Atkinson  Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  will  con- 
struct a  shipyard  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  having  taken  a 
contract  for  20  steel  cargo  steamers  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

There  are  expectations  that  contracts  for  ships  will  be 
placed  in  Washington  this  week.  Some  of  the  concerns 
which  are  said  to  be  looking  for  contracts  are  as  follows : 
American  International  Corporation,  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration and  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  Whittlesey  &  Whittle- 
sey, Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co., 
the  Groton  Iron  Works,  the  Newburgh  Shipyards,  Inc.,  the 
George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  H.  C.  Raynes  &  Co..  James  Stewart  & 
Co.  Inc.,  Standard  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  the  Staten  Island 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  Fort  Mifflin  Shipbuilding  Co.,  the 
Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  the  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  those  which  have 
submitted  propositions  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
Some  are  possibly  doomed  to  disappointment  because  of  the 
difficulties  they  will  have  in  convincing  the  Government  of 
their  ability  lo  equip  plants. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  still  has 
some  crane  orders  to  be  placed,  in  addition  to  several  re- 
cently awarded  to  the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co.  and  Heyl  & 
Patterson.  Inc.,  the  latter  taking  an  order  for  eight  15-ton 
and  two  75-ton  overhead  electric  cranes.  Several  of  the  large 
crane-building  plants  are  sold  up  until  next  March,  April 
or  May  and  are  not  disposed  to  take  on  any  more  business 
unless  it  is  virtually  forced  upon  them  because  of  Govern- 
ment necessities.  Some  concerns  have  put  up  their  prices 
so  high  that  general  business  is  being  discouraged.  Ship- 
yards are  active  buyers,  but  new  inquiries  are  fewer.  The 
New  Jersey  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  has  taken  an  order  for 
15  2-ton  cranes  wanted  by  the  contractors  who  are  erecting 
mine-storage  buildings  for  the  Government.  The  T.  H.  Sy- 
mington Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  bought  11  TVa-ton  cranes 
from  the  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Baltimore.  The  Bullard 
Machine  Tool  Co.  has  bought  a  5 -ton  crane.     The  Chile  Ex- 


ploration Co.  and  affiliated  companies  hiPve  not  concluded 
their  extensive  purchases  of  cranes.  There  is  an  unusually 
heavy  demand  for  steam  hammers  and  builders  are  sold  up 
for  many  months   ahead. 

Prices  of  machinery  and  machine  tools  continue  to  ad- 
vance. Makers  of  punching  and  shearing  machinery,  who 
recently  withdrew  all  prices,  will  advance  10  to  15  per  cent. 
No  single  line  of  machinery  or  machine  tools  can,  however, 
be  singled  out  as  being  higher  in  prices,  as  the  advances  are 
general,  and  further  rises  are  looked  for  Aug.  1.  The  labor 
situation  is  disturbing  to  some  builders.  Manufacturers  who 
have  Government  contracts  on  a  "cost  plus"  basis  are  offer- 
ing such  high  prices  for  labor  that  it  is  difficult  for  concerns 
doing  work  on  a  contract-price  basis  to  compete  with  them 
in   the   labor  market. 

Although  the  necessity  for  export  licenses  has  greatly 
disturbed  general  export  business,  the  sales  of  machinery 
and  machine  tools  for  abroad  continue  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sakchi,  India,  which  is 
erecting  a  $20,000,000  plant,  has  made  purchases  of  equip- 
ment in  the  past  week  running  into  very  large  figures.  On 
the  other  hand  machinery  concerns  have  declined  to  quote  on 
some  business  for  export  because  of  the  certainty  that  it 
will  be  needed  at  home.  A  shipbuilding  concern  in  England 
wanted  a  complete  equipment  for  shipment  one  year  from 
now,  but  several  builders  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  referred 
said  they  could  not  tell  what  a  year  might  bring  forth,  and 
preferred  to  sell  their  output  for  our  own  Government  work. 
Large  orders  for  Russia  and  Italy  have  recently  been  placed. 

The  Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Co.,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York,  will  build  a  two-story,  reinforced-concrete  and 
brick  machine  shop,  about  100  x  200  ft.,  at  First  Avenue 
and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  Brooklyn.  Contract  for  the  erection 
has  been  awarded. 

The  Loening  Aeronautical  Engineering  Corporation,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to 
manufacture  aircraft.  G.  C.  and  R.  R.  Loening  and  T.  C. 
Curtis,   44  Wall  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

J.  R.  Wood  &  Sons,  1325  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturing  jewelers,  will  build  a  new  five-story 
plant,  about  80  x  134  ft.,  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Fifty-sixth  Street 
and  Second  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  make  alterations 
and  improvements  in  its  plant  to  cost  about  $20,000. 

The  Shipbuilders  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  haS 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
iron  and  steel  fittings  for  ships  and  boats.  C.  J.  N.  Poyer, 
A.  A.  Sawman  and  W.  A.  Hall,  648  East  Tenth  Street,  are 
the   incorporators. 

The  Jacob  Brothers  Co.,  539  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New  York,  will  build  a  three-story  brick  extension,  23  x  50 
ft.,  to  its  piano  factory  at  Walton  Avenue  and  138th  Street. 

Joseph  A.  Atwell,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  engines  and  kin- 
dred products.  C.  A.  Slocum,  W.  W.  Westall  and  M.  F. 
Tilman,   62  Wall  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Progressive  Smelting  &  Metal  Corporation,  543  West 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  will  make  extensions  to  its 
two-story  brick  foundry  to  cost  about  $5,000. 

The  Hydrograft  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufacture  hydroplanes  and 
other  aircraft.  L.  W.  E.  Coleman,  C.  L.  Andrews  and  H.  P. 
Keane,   378   Central  Park  West,  are  the   incorporators. 

Abraham,  J.  R.,  and  Wallace  MacDougall,  and  Edward  L. 
Hearn,  New  York,  have  incorporated  in  Delaware  the  Ameri- 
c'jiii  File  Restoration  Co.,  with  capital  of  $100,000  to  operate 
a  file  works. 

The  Astoria  Casket  Co.,  16  Chestnut  Street,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  alterations  and  im- 
lnovements  in  its  plant  on  Fourth  Avenue  to  cost  about 
$10,000. 

Ward  E.  Pearson,  Edward  F.  Oats  and  Edwin  L.  Russell, 
New  York,  have  incorporated  in  Delaware  the  Silent  Valve 
Motor  Corporation,  with  capital  of  $3,500,000  to  manufacture 
motors,   engines   and   allied   products. 

The  Nation  Wire  Wheel  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  plant,  110  X 
110  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  wheels  for  automobiles. 
II.    P.  Sickles,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  contractor. 

The  Catchpole  Boiler,  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  23  Jackson 
Street,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  will  build  an  extension  to  its  plant. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Metal  Products  Corporation,  Ogdens- 
l)urg,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000 
to  manufacture  metal  specialties.  E.  J.  Turley,  P.  H.  Fitz- 
gibbons  and  J.  E.  Fell,  Ogdensburg,  are  the  incorporators. 
The  Oswego  Machine  Works,  West  First  and  Schuyler 
streets,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  cutting  machines, 
will  build  a  one-story  addition,  about  60  x  100  ft.  The. 
Au.stin  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  the  contract. 
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The  Moiri.s  AJachine  Works,  31  Genesee  btreel,  Baldwins- 
vilie,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  pumping  machinery,  is  building 
un  extension,  50  x  60  ft,  to  the  erection  shops. 

The  Huguenot  Motor  &  Supply  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,500  to 
manufacture  motors,  engines,  etc.  A.  B.  Gilkes,  J.  F.  Phillips 
and  P.  Jenness,  New  Rochelle,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Sealright  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufacture  machinery  and 
tool.s.  E.  W.  Skinner,  W.  L.  Wright  and  J.  T.  Bond,  Fulton, 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  Onondaga  Steel  Co..  Ea.st  Water  Street,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  will  build  three  new  factory  buildings  in  the  Park 
Hill  section.  East  Syracuse. 

The  Security  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Central  New  YorK, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  to  manufacture  automobile  tires  and  tubes.  Fred- 
erick D.  Burchill,  Jordan,  N.  Y. ;  George  J.  Quay,  Cleveland, 
and  Joseph  A.  Gloger,  Syracuse,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Atlas  Steel  Casting  Co.,  1963  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buf- 
falo, will  build  a  one-story  extension  to  its  pattern  shop,  to 
provide   about   3300   sq.   ft.   additional  floor  space. 

Edward  Gaskins.  Frank  P.  Ranahan  and  Jacob  Cobers- 
heimer,  Buffalo,  have  incorporated  in  Delaware  the  Lake 
Shipbuilding  &  Construction  Co.  of  Buffalo,  with  capital  of 
$25,000,  to  operate  a  local  shipbuilding  plant. 

The  Board  of  Education,  1401  New  York  Telephone  Build- 
ing, Buffalo,  will  receive  bids  until  12  noon,  Aug.  8,  for 
vocational  .school  equipment,  including  metal-working  ma- 
chinery, power  equipment,  manual  training  benches  and  wood- 
working equipment,  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  file. 
James  Storere  is  secretary. 

The  Shephard  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y., 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  its  proposed 
new  brick  and  steel  pattern  shop,  one-story,  90  x  200  ft.,  to 
the  Lowman  Con.struction  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000. 

The  Vulcan  Detinning  Co.,  Sewaren,  N.  J.,  will  build  a 
one-story  addition  to  Its  plant,  about  30  x  40  ft. 

The  American  Mine  &  Torpedo  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manu- 
facture mines  and  allied  specialties.  Gordan  Grand,  Harry 
H.  Picking  and  L.  Matthews,  East  Orange,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Samuel  L.  Moore  &  Sons  Corporation,  Front  Street, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  machinists  and  iron  founders,  is  having 
preliminary  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to  its  plant.  Ring  &  Gray,  280  North  Broad  Street,  Eliza- 
beth, are  architects. 

The  Public  Light  Service  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  light- 
ing fixtures.  PJdward  Sweeney,  Louis  liChr  and  Murray  Bell, 
Bayonne,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Tisch  Tool  Works,  454  Spring  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
will  build  a  new  one-story  extension,  22  x  40  ft.  Contract 
for  erection  ha.s  been  awarded. 

The  Eagle  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  organ- 
ized to  operate  a  i)lant  at  18  Morris  Street,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  horns.  E.  T.  Monteleone,  73  Claremont 
Avenue,  heads  the  company. 

The  Erie  Railroad,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  awarded  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  a  new  machine  shop,  30  x  150 
ft.,    and   office    building   at   Cleveland,    to  cost   about    $40,000. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000  to  build  a  shipyard 
on  the  Kearny  meadowH,  near  Newark.  The  company  Ih  n 
subsidiary  of  the  TTnlted  Btates  Steel  Corporation,  and  has 
acquired  a  tract  of  about  80  acres  for  the  propoHed  plant, 
which  will  comprise  an  Initial  InHtallation  of  six  wayH.  The 
IncorporatorH  are  Edward  F.  BrlgRs,  51  Newark  Street. 
Hoboken,  and  William  W.  CorW-tt  and  Ki-nneth  H.  HalHtea<l 
61   Broadway,   New   York. 

The  Star  Electric  Motor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  haH  be<!n 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacturii 
motors.  Carl  M.  and  Hllm«T  P.  Peterson  and  Kmll  Hol- 
land«»r  are   the   Incorporators. 

The  Eclipse  I'honoKriiph  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture  phono- 
graphs. J.  T.  Sibley,  Newark  ;  Charles  A.  Islleh.  Pnterson, 
and    A.    R.   WInans,    Brooklyn,  N.   Y.,  are  the   Incorporators. 

S.  D.  I>ayman.  Newark,  operating  a  plant  at  020  Twenty, 
flrst  Street,  Irvlnifton,  for  the  manufacture  of  metal  lasts 
for  shoes,  has  flled  articles  of  Incorporation  under  the  nam*; 
of  the  8.  I).  l.Jiyman  Co.,  with  capital  of  $50,000  and  office 
at  603  Second  Street,  Irvlnuton.  Stephen  I>.  Lnyman,  J.  H. 
Borman  and  Oporge  f-  I.<ever  are  the  Im'orp'irators, 

The  DIehl  Mfg.  Co.,  Fnizabeth,  N.  J.,  Is  planninx  exton- 
■lons    to    Its    factory,    but    definite    arrnnicempnts    have    not 


yet    been    made.      It    manufactures    electrical    apparatun    and 
has  a  New  York  office  In  the  Singer  Building. 


New  England 

Boston,  July   30. 

The  current  dem^ind  for  machine  tools  maintains  un- 
abated the  high  record  of  sales,  although  it  is  a  little  more 
•spotty.  On  certain  sizes  of  machines  the  builders  have  been 
able  to  make  a  little  gain  on  deliveries,  but  a  flood  of  Gov- 
ernment business  is  expected  before  long  that  will  push 
deliveries  for  private  industry  further  into  the  future  than 
ever  before.  There  has  been  a  livelier  demand  for  grinding 
machines  of  the  precision  type  the  past  week,  the  companies 
that  are  to  enter  into  aeroplane  engine  manfacture  having 
placed  several  orders.  Delivery  on  the  smaller  sizes  of 
cylindrical  grinding  machines  is  now  about  November  an<l 
on   the  larger  sizes  about  January. 

The  Savage  Arms  Co.  is  reported  in  the  market  for  40- 
iti.  and  60-in.  planers  and  for  36  to  42-in.  lathes  for  its  plant 
extensions  at  Sharon,  Pa.  The  General  Electric  Co.  has  also 
been  a  large  purchaser.  New  England  will  fill  part  of  a 
list  Issued  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road. The  Newport  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  is  ask- 
ing bids  on  a  list  of  eight  lathes. 

The  Bay  State  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Boston,  has 
been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $300,000 
The  directors  are  John  H.  H.  McNamee,  Hyde  Park,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer ;  Daniel  T.  O'Connell  and  M.  J.  Cashman. 

The  Crowninshield-Swasey  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Boston,  has 
been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $300,000. 
The  directors  are  Bowdoin  B.  Crowninshield,  president ;  Clar- 
ence T.  Birkett.  540  West  122d  Street,  New  York  City,  treas- 
urer ;   and  H.  W.  Krogman. 

The  Connecticut  Electric  Steel  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  hat^ 
taken  a  contract  to  make  1,200,000  lb.  of  steel  castings  for 
the  New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to  be  used 
in  building  anti-aircraft  gun  mounts.  The  Connecticut  Elec- 
tiic  Steel  Co.  will  issue  $25,000  of  8  per  cent  preferred  stock 
wliic'h  the  New  Britain  Machine  Co.  will  buy  at  par.  The 
latter  company  will  advance  the  money  to  double  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  of  the  steel  casting  company,  the  advance  to  be 
paid  out  of  future  profits. 

The  Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  participates  with 
the  Harley-Davidson  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  a  Government 
contract  for  5000  motorcycles  at  $250  each.  About  200  of  the 
cycles  will  be  equipped  with  side  cars  for  mounting  machine 
guns. 

The  Springfield  Blower  Co..  Springfield,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $3,000.  The  direc- 
tors are  Herman  C.  Kline,  Hartford,  Conn.,  president  and 
treasurer ;  F.  G.  Wooden  and  M.  A.  Kline. 

The  Smith  &  Wesson  Associates,  Springfield,  have  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  Government  for  100.000  revolvers 
for  army  officers.  The  company  is  extending  its  plant  to 
take  care  of  the  contract. 

The  Gorton  Pew  Fisheries  Co.,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  machine  shop,  50  x  100  ft.,  one- 
story. 

The  Standard  Brass  &  Copper  Tube  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn.,  has  bought  in  503  shares  of  outstanding  stock  and 
issued  $45,000  of  additional  shares.  The  company  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport. 

The  West  &  Dodge  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incorporated 
with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $75,000  to  manufacture 
tools,  hardware,  metal  patterns  and  models.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  Herbert  F.  Dodge,  president;  William  F.  Dodge. 
H!7  Oliver  Street,  treasurer;  R.  M.  Smith  and  A.  J.  Law. 

The  Rodney  Hunt  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  Mass.,  has  been 
reorganized.  Carl  C.  Harris  has  bought  the  interest  of  W. 
().  Harris,  Boston,  who,  with  Raymond  Harris,  has  retired 
from  the  company.  Carl  C.  Harris  becomes  treasurer,  con- 
tinuiriK  also  as  superintendent. 

The  Wallace  Barnes  Co.,  Bri.stol,  Conn.,  is  to  build  a 
five-story  addition,  60  x  107  ft.,  with  an  ell,  40  x  149  ft. 
The  <!ompany  manufactures  springs. 

The  North  &  Judd  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  pur- 
chased ad<lltlonal  land  adjoining  its  plant  to  provide  for 
future   expansion. 

The  Stamford  Iron  &  Brass  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  has 
l>ecn  Incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
to  deal  in  steel  and  Iron,  by  Paul  V.  Hoyler  and  Albert  C. 
Smith,  both  of  Now  York  City,  and  George  G.  Hammill. 

Th('  Atlantic  Coast  ("o.,  a  new  Maine  corporation  capital- 
ized at  $2,000,000,  has  bought  the  shipyard  of  the  Townsend 
Marine  Railway  &  Construction  Co.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 
The  company  also  leases  a  yard  at  Thomaston.  Me,,  where 
four  ships  are  under  construction. 
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Philadelphia 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia^  July  30. 
The   American   Ice   Co.,   Sixth   and  Arch   streets,   Philadel- 
phia,   is   planning   for   the   erection  of   a    two-story   addition, 
50  X  160  ft.,  to  its  wagon  manufacturing  works  to  cost  about 
$10,000. 

The  Keystone  Emery  Mills,  4329  Paul  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer  of  emery  and  other  abrasive  wheels,  is 
taking  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story,  brick  and 
steel  addition  to  its  plant,  about  36  x  100  ft. 

The  American  Metal  Works,  314  Armat  Street,  I'hiladei- 
phia,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  two-story  stamping, 
plating  and  finishing  shop,  60  x  320  ft.,  on  Stenton  Avenue, 
to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000. 

The  Beacon  Light  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  is  building  a  machine 
.shop,  about  40  X  70  ft.,  at  its  new  electric  power  station 
now  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $2,000,000.  It  is  n 
-subsidiary  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Chestnut  Street, 
I'hiladelphia. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Hamilton  Avenue,  Tren 
ton,   N.   J.,   has   taken   bids   for  the   erection   of  a   orte-story 
addition    to    its   machine    shop,    about    48    x    68    ft.,    and    an 
(■xtension  to  its  wire  rope  works,  about  175  x  310  ft. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Camden,  N.  J.,  will 
soon  call  for  bids  for  a  two-story  municipal  machine  shop, 
to  be  erected  on  Fifth  Street  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000. 
James  H.   Forsythe   is   chairman  of  the  building  committee 

The  United  States  Collapsible  Metallic  Casket  Co.,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $125,00(1 
to  manufacture  metallic  caskets.  Charles  H.  Gandar,  I.  1'. 
I'errott  and  George  W.  Lltzenberg,  Camden,  and  Albort 
Bradbury,   Woodbury,   N.  J.,   are  the  incorporators. 

W.  H.  Nicholson  &  Co.,  12  Oregon  Street,  Wilkes-Barre, 
I 'a.,  manufacturers  of  machine  tools,  steam  fittings,  etc.,  have 
taken  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-.story  machine 
shop,  53  X  175  ft.,  at  South  Wilkes-Barre. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  42  x  120 
ft  ,  to  be  used  as  a  centrifugal  compressor  shop. 

The  Edgemont  Iron  Works,  Edgemont,  Pa.,  has  awardiMl 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story,  reinforced - 
concrete  and  brick  addition,  32  x  80  ft.,  to  cost  $20,000.  E.  E. 
Hollenback,  Inc.,  1804  Brandywine  Street,  Philadelphia,  is 
the  contractor. 

The  Keystone  Wire  Goods  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  to  manu- 
facture wire  specialties.  Vincent  D.  and  Robert  Edwards, 
and  Charles  J.  McKnight,  Greensburg,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Light  Cycle  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
castings,  automobile  parts,  etc.,  is  having  plans  prepared 
tor  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plant.  A.  A.  Hell- 
man,  Reading,  is  architect. 

The  Temple  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Temple,  Pa.,  Is 
taking  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  series  of  10  new  foundry 
buildings,  each  one-story,  brick  and  concrete.  F.  D.  Case, 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  is  the  architect. 

The  Maccar  Truck  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
automobile  trucks  and  parts,  has  completed  plans  for  a  one- 
story  brick  and  concrete  addition  to  its  plant,  40  x  65  ft. 

Fire,  July  23,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Williamsport  Iron  &  Nail  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  nails,   spikes,   etc.,   with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  has  acquired 
liie  plant  and  business  of  the  Gibney  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Eighth  Avenue  and  Harry  Street,  Conshohocken,  Pa.  The 
new  owner  will  continue  the  operation  of  the  works  and  Is 
reported  to  be  planning  to  increase  the  capacity  for  the 
manufacture  of  tires. 

The  Federal  Machine  Shop,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  com- 
menced the  operation  of  a  new  machine  and  general  repair 
shop  at  Court  and  Cranberry  streets. 

The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  has  plans  prepared  for 
enlarging  its  plant.  A  five-story  machine  shop  will  be  buili 
adjoining  the  present  factory  and  a  sales  and  service  build- 
ing will  soon  be  erected  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  J.  H.  Goulding, 
Ardmore,  is  the  purchasing  agent. 

'  ''^P.  H.  Keiser  &  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  have  the  contract  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Pottstown  Steel  Plalfc 
Products  Co.  of  that  city. 

The  Combination  Lighting  Unit  Co.,  iPttsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $350,000  to 
manufacture  lighting  fixtures.  W.  S.  Wells,  S.  V.  Reed  and 
David  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  are  the  incorporators. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  July  30. 

The  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore, 
has  plans  for  additional  buildings,  including  a  one-story 
brick  and  concrete  power  house,  70  x  90  ft. 

The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Woodberry,  Md., 
is  understood  to  be  planning  the  construction  of  airplanes 
for   the  Government. 

The  Baltimore  Tube  Co.,  Wicomico  and  Ostend  streets, 
Baltimore,  have  acquired  two  lots  near  its  present  plant, 
which   it   is  understood  will  be   used  for   additions. 

The  Symington-Anderson  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  been  formed 
with  $1,000,000  capital,  to  build  guns  for  the  Government. 
It  is  planned  to  build  a  plant  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
T.  H.  Symington  Co.  and  the  Symington  Machine  Corpora- 
tion are  located.  T.  H.  Symington,  who  is  connected  with 
these  two  companies,  will  be  president  of  the  Symington- 
Anderson  Co.,  and  has  an  office  at  1005  Maryland  Trust 
Building,  Baltimore.  M.  H.  Anderson,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  will  be  vice-president. 

The  Tucker  Mills,  Baltimore,  Md.,  are  remodeling  and 
improving  property,  recently  acquired,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires. 

The  Howard  E.  Crook  Co.,  28  Light  Street,  Baltimore, 
manufacturer  of  boilers,  etc.,  has  recently  increased  its  cap- 
ital from  $120,000   to  $250,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
received  low  bids  from  Warren,  Moore  &  Co.,  Colonial  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia,  for  the  construction  of  four  new 
buildings  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  as  follows :  One-story  ma- 
chine shop.  111  X  402  ft.  ;  one-story  foundry  and  forge  shop, 
135  X  562  ft. ;  one-story  heat  treatment  plant,  92  x  153  ft. ; 
and  lavatory  and  locker  rooms,  75  x  110  ft. 

The  District  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
build  a  foundry  addition  to  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
School,  Rhode  Island  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street. 

The  De  Loyd  Thompson  School  of  Flying,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  been  incorporated  in  Delaware  wtih  capital  of 
$100,000,  to  manufacture  airplanes  in  connection  with  a 
school  of  instruction.  George  R.  Collins,  N.  B.  McCanless, 
Charles  N.  Riker  and  Fred  S.  Swindell,  Washington,  are  the 
incorporators. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  July  30. 

Some  attractive  business  growing  out  of  war  needs  has 
been  placed  in  this  city,  and  the  majority  of  dealers  report 
a  satisfactory  volume  of  orders,  with  small  buying  a  trifle 
lighter. 

Large  orders  have  been  placed  by  the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  new  organization,  which  is  to  manufac- 
ture 3-in.  field  pieces  for  the  Government.  The  guns  are  to 
be  made  of  heat-treated  alloy  steel  forgings,  delivered  to  the 
company  rough  bored.  Milwaukee  capital  is  behind  the  en- 
terprise. Deliveries  will  be  given  precedence  over  orders 
from   the   industrial   field. 

The  Nash  Motor  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  which  has  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  for  3000  truck  chassis,  has  been  in  the 
market  for  a  considerable  number  of  tools,  and  the  Harley- 
Davidson  Motor  Co.,  Milwaukee,  which  received  a  large  or- 
der for  motor  cycles,  is  expected  to  become  a  factor  in  buy- 
ing, although  not  to  a  great  extent,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a 
complete  equipment.  A  large  machine-tool  manufacturer  in 
Wisconsin  is  reported  to  have  Government  orders,  to  which 
fact  is  attributed  the  recent  purchase  of  several  machine 
tools  by  the  company  in  question. 

A  Michigan  machine-tool  builder  is  busy  making  machines 
for  the  Government  which  greatly  facilitates  breech  work  on 
large  guns,  inasmuch  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  moving 
the  heavy  pieces  and  permits  work  to  be  done  on  a  number 
of  guns   in   a   comparatively   small   space. 

Salesmen  are  finding  it  more  difl^cult  to  get  over  their 
territories  because  of  the  number  of  passenger  trains  which 
the  railroads  have  discontinued.  It  is  especially  difficult  to 
cover  the  smaller  towns,  and  more  day  travel  is  found 
necessary.  Even  interurban  electric  lines  have  cut  down 
their  service  in  some  instances. 

Orders  for  tractors  of  the  caterpillar  type,  valued  at  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars,  have  been  practically  placed  with 
Illinois  manufacturers  by  the  British  Government,  but  build- 
ers do  not  want  to  give  any  specific  information  concerning 
the  orders  until  transactions  are  completely  closed.  The 
value  of  one  order  will  approximate  $1,250,000.  Additions 
to  shop  equipment  will  be  a  probable  result.  The  orders 
were  divided  among  four  companies.  The  Moline  Plow  Co. 
has  been  buying  for  its  tractor  department. 
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It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that  buying  for  the  Ror-k 
Island    Arsenal    will    be   done    in   the    East. 

The  railroads  are  practically  out  of  the  market.  The 
Santa  Fe  wants  a  double-head  bolt  cutter  of  %  to  2 14 -in. 
capacity.  Punches  and  shears  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
procure  because  of  the  absorption  of  those  machines  by  ship- 
yards. One  maker  cannot  promise  deliveries  earlier  than  the 
first  quarter  of  1918.  A  leading  maker  of  grinding  machines 
has  advanced  his  prices  10  per  cent. 

The  Superior  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
is  working  night  and  day  on  a  Government  order  for  cast- 
ings to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  of  4 -in.   caliber. 

A  factory,  100  x  160  ft.,  to  cost  $150,000,  is  being  built 
at  Fullerton  and  Racine  Avenues,  Chicago,  for  the  Standard 
Cap  &  Seal  Co.  O.  N.  Tevander  is  president.  Davidson  & 
Weiss  are  the  architects. 

McCord  &  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  railroad  equip- 
ment, have  purchased  from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  a 
tract  of  3%  acres,  in  West  Pullman,  part  of  which  is  Im- 
proved with  large  buildings,  one  of  which  the  purchasers 
have  occupied  for  the  manufacture  of  journal  boxes. 

Plans  will  soon  be  completed  for  a  three-story  reinforced 
concrete  factory,  51  x  112  ft.,  in  Twenty-seventh  Street,  near 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  for  Adolph  C.  Ehman,  president. 
Vail  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Ehman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  to  cost 
about  $30,000. 

Bids  are  being  taken  by  S.  N.  Crowen,  30  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  for  a  one  and  two-story  mill  construction 
factory  at  Argo,  111.,  for  the  Elgin  Motor  Car  Corporation. 

The  Chicago  Fuse  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
is  having  plans  made  by  a  New  York  architect  for  a  fac- 
tory at  Morgan  &  Congress  Streets.  Chicago.  The  site  is  119 
X  125   ft. 

The  Belden  Mfg.  Co.,  2300  South  Western  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturer  of  insulated  wires,  has  awarded  the 
general  contract  for  a  one-story  factory,  92  x  127  ft.,  in 
West  Van  Buren  Street.  This  is  the  initial  building  of  a 
plant  to  cost   $250,000. 

The  Alexander  Railroad  Crossing  Co.,  Clinton,  111.,  has 
purchased  a  site  at  Chicago  Heights,  111.,  where  it  will 
manufacture  railroad  crossings  and  other  railroad  spe- 
cialties. 

Bids  have  been  taken  for  the  general  work  on  an  in- 
dustrial school.  Twenty-second  Street  and  Harlem  Avenue, 
Riverside,  111.,  for  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County  School  for 
boys.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  $250,000,  but  all  bids  ex- 
ceeded the  appropriation,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of 
the  work  will  be  postponed. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  architect  and  industrial  engineer,  122 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  retained  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  malleable  Iron  foundry  at  Temple,  Pa.,  to 
cost  between  $300,000  and  $400,000.  The  plant  probably 
will  comprise  five  buildings  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete  con- 
struction. 

The  Peoria  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Peoria,  III.,  has  pur- 
chased 16'/^  acres  for  Its  new  malleable  Iron  plant.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  for  two  main  buildings,  120  x  200  ft.  and 
100  X  220  ft.,  respectively,  as  well  as  for  several  smaller 
buildings.  H.  Hemmingway,  Belolt,  Wis.,  is  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 

The  Moore  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Danville,  111.,  has  been 
Incorrxjrated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  It  Is  estab- 
lifihed  In  a  plant  at  Danville,  and  Is  assembling  100  ma- 
chines, parts  for  which  were  made  In  Minneapolis.  George 
:,    Moore  Is  president. 

TTie  Calumet  Machine  &  C'lStlng  Co..  Chicago,  III.,  has 
been  Incorporated  In  Delaware  ^Ith  a  capital  of  $250,000,  to 
operate  a  foundry  and  manufacture  machinery.  Samuel  C. 
Rowland  and  Harry  Lewis,  Chicago,  are  the  Incorporators. 


Milwaukee 

Mii.WAUKBa.  Wis.,  July  30. 
The  demand  uj»on  marhlne  tool  bulldern  is  InrKely  con- 
fined to  metal-worklnK  shopn  whU-h  hold  Oov«rnmcnt  con- 
tractM.  Orders  come  from  »'V«ry  p«rt  of  the  country  and  con- 
sist mainly  of  single  UhAh  nr  small  lots,  covertnK  the  entire 
list  of  types  and  HiZf-n  No  larjte  Inriulrles  have  appeared, 
but  It  Is  Intimated  that  wvithI  of  ronsldrTiilili^  volunie  are  In 
prosi)«<'t.  No  purchases  h;»v«!  n»  y«ri  h«'«'n  in;i»le  (llrcctly  on 
Oovernmrnl  account,  so  far  as  can  b«>  |i-tir(it<d.  nor  have  local 
tool  bulldtTs  exp«rl«»nred  any  signs  of  F«>d«<ral  control  of 
their  works  up  to  this  time.  Thn  closest  scrutiny  Is  being 
given  every  order  so  that  marhlnes  r<'<iulred  for  Oovfrnmont 
contract  work  may  receive  the  propj'r  attention.  Reiiulre- 
ments  of  buyers  are  checked  ui>  ofTlf  inily  by  the  makers,  who 
keep  In  close  touch  with  the  W«ir  .Munitions  Hoard.  A  con- 
siderable numher  of  l>ooklniri«  m.id<-  In  r<<  .tit  days  Indicate 
that    users  are  antUMpalInK   their  requiremenis.      During   the 


last  week  or  more  buyer.s  who  placed  orders  some  time  ago 
have  become  more  and  more  urgent  and  all  shops  in  this  dis- 
trict are  subjected  to  strong  pressure  for  deliveries. 

Stanley  F.  Kadow,  architect,  988  Kinnicklnnic  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  has  been  engiiged  to  prepare  plans  for  a  foundry 
and  machine  shop,  to  be  erected  in  or  near  Milwaukee  by  a 
new  concern,  the  name  of  which  is  withheld  for  the  present. 
The  main  building  is  to  be  ell-shaijed,  80  x  163  and  30  x  163 
ft.,  and  an  office  building,  26  x  50  ft.,  will  also  be  erected. 

The  B-V  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  to  establish  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  automatic  milking  machines,  barn  and 
dairy  equipment.  The  incorporators  are  H.  F.  Bodecker, 
Charles  E.  Somers  and  A.  G.  Langlois.  An  architect  will  be 
selected  soon. 

The  Wisconsin  Duplex  Auto  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis.,  or- 
ganized recently,  with  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  to  manufac- 
ture a  quadruple  drive  chassis  for  passenger  cars  and  trucks, 
is  completing  the  first  models  in  a  Milwaukee  machine  shop 
under  the  direction  of  William  A.  Besserdich,  president  and 
general  manager,  who  designed  the  transmission  system.  Con- 
tracts for  the  erecfon  of  the  first  unit  of  a  new  plant  at 
Clintonville  will  be  awarded  within  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Bes- 
serdich was  one  of  the  original  designers  of  the  F^our  Wheel 
Drive  truck,  and  with  W.  S.  Zachow  organized  the  Four 
Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis.,  now  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000.  He  withdrew  recently  to  engage  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  the  manufacture  of  a  new  design. 

Ths  Simple  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Ashland,  Wis.,  manufacturer 
of  light  gas  and  oil  engines  of  the  stationary  and  portable 
type,  has  completed  the  removal  of  its  works  and  offices  to 
Menasha,  Wis.,  and  has  resumed  operations  in  its  new  quar- 
ters. The  articles  of  incorporation  have  been  amended  to 
change  the  official  headquarters  from  Ashland  to  Menasha. 

The  Fitzsimmons  Steel  Products  Co.,  530-580  Park  Street, 
Milwaukee,  has  awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a 
one-story  foundry  and  warehouse  addition,  75  x  150  ft.,  of 
steel  and  brick. 

The  Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  founder  and 
machinist,  has  taken  a  contract  for  manufacturing  5000  light 
type  garden  tractors  for  the  Beeman  Garden  Tractor  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  delivery  to  begin  Sept.  1. 

The  Appleton  Auto  Body  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  organized  in 
February  to  manufacture  open  and  closed  automobile  bodies, 
truck  bodies,  etc.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000 
to  $25,000  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
plant,  consisting  of  metal,  sheet  metal  and  wood-working 
shops,  costing  about  $20,000.  Work  will  begin  shortly  after 
Aug.  1  and  the  plant  is  to  be  ready  Oct.  1.  C.  Gustave  Seeger 
is  general  manager. 

Joseph  Wulff,  machinist  and  blacksmith,  Mondovi,  Wis., 
will  enlarge  his  shop  and  install  a  new  electric  motor  and  a 
number  of  machine-tools. 

The  T.  &  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  which  is  the  re- 
organization of  the  Termaat  &  Monahan  Co.,  Oshkosh,  maker 
of  marine  and  stationary  engines,  lathes,  etc.,  reopened  the 
works  the  past  week  under  the  direction  of  Myron  C.  Kline, 
formerly  of  the  Jacobson  Machine  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.,  who  has 
bean  appointed  works  manager.  A  force  of  65  men  is  work- 
ing full  time. 

Joseph  Weasler,  Campbellsport,  Wis.,  is  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  manufacture  a  metal  scaffold  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  silos,  smokestacks,  water  towers,  elevators  and 
other  high  structures,  and  a  hoist  for  general  construction 
purposes. 

The  Goodrich  Transit  Co.,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  proba- 
bly win  continue  to  make  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  the  headquarters 
of  Its  repair  yards,  winter  storage  and  machine-shops,  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  practically  having  concluded 
negotiations  for  a  new  site  in  the  inner  harbor.  The  present 
yards  arc  leased  from  the  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which 
Is  building  new  shops  and  docks  to  increase  the  capacity 
about  100  per  cent  to  adequately  handle  Government  con- 
tracts. The  Goodrich  company  will  expend  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000  In  establishing  a  new  plant. 

The  Silent  Washer  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis.,  has  amended  its 
articles  to  provide  for  an  Increase  in  Its  capital  stock  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000,  and  changing  Its  location  from  Appleton; 
Wis.,  to  Clintonville,  where  a  new  factory  will  be  erected  at 
once. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  is 
building  a  $15,000  addition  to  Its  South  works  in  Lakeside, 
ut  the  southern  limits  of  Haclne. 

The  Wasson  Trolley  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporale<l  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Frank  A.  Was- 
son.  Charles  I'feiffer  and  D.  R.  Moore.  Mr.  Wasson  is  gen- 
eral miinagor  of  the  Wasson  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  2ie 
West  Water  Street. 

The  I,asuro  Friction  Clutch  Co.,  WatertoWn,  Wis.,  for- 
merly the  Lasure  Clutch  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  completed  its 
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reorganization  incident  to  the  removal  of  the  plant  and  head- 
quarters from  Madison  to  Watertown,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President.  R.  L.  Richardson;  vice-president,  A. 
D.  Platz ;  secretary-treasurer,  B.  M.  Parsons  ;  directors,  Ed- 
ward L.  Schempf  and  A.  M.  Peltier.  The  company  resumed 
operations  in  its  new  plant  July  28,  having  equipped  the 
former  Dornfeld  Iron  Works  shop  on  Fifth  and  Market 
streets,  Watertown. 

The  Edgerton  Barn  Equipment  Co.,  Edgerton,  Wis.,  has 
completed  its  organization  by  the  election  of  the  following 
officers:  Presdsnt,  H.  C.  Schmeling ;  vice-president,  E.  M. 
Ladd ;  secretary,  H.  H.  Drew ;  treasurer,  T.  A.  Ellingson. 
The  company  takes  over  the  business  of  the  Drew  Barn 
Equipment  Co.,  but  will  establish  a  new  plant  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Charles  Skidd  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  completing 
the  removal  of  its  works  and  offices  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  where 
it  is  occupying  one  of  the  larger  buildings  of  the  former 
Wisconsin  Carriage  Co.,  now  the  Janesville  Products  Co. 
Operations  will  bs  resumed  in  the  new  plant  Aug.  1.  The 
Skidd  company  manufactures  dairy  machinery,  pasteurizers, 
coolers,  etc. 

The  Independent  Foundry  Co.,  West  Allis,  Milwaukee, 
w.ll  select  an  architect  to  design  its  proposed  new  $20,000 
gray  iron  shop  about  Aug.  1.  It  is  hoped  to  start  construc- 
tion work  about  Aug.  15  or  Sept.  1.  August  M.  Fons  is  sec- 
retary. 

The  Kahlenberg  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  for  marine  and  stationary 
duty,  is  now  building  crude  oil  engines  designed  by  William 
R.  Kahlenberg,  chief  engineer,  embodying  a  new  igniter  tube. 

The  Federal  Tractor  Co.,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
recently  been  organized  and  is  temporarily  occupying  a  fac- 
tory building  in  St.  Paul  for  the  manufacture  of  "Tom 
Thumb"  farm  tractors.  It  is  said  the  company  plans  to 
build  two  plants,  one  in  the  Southwest  and  one  near  St.  Paul 
or  Minneapolis,  the  exact  site  not  having  yet  been  selected. 
This  tractor  is  of  the  caterpillar  type.  Albert  A.  Robbins  is 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company. 


Detroit 


Detroit,  July   30. 


The  machine  tool  market  continues  to  show  improvement. 
A  large  number  of  fair-sized  orders  were  placed  last  week, 
and  numerous  inquiries  were  received.  Manufacturers  in 
this  section,  especially  brass,  copper,  steel  and  aluminum 
companies,  are  operating  at  capacity.  Shipyards  have  or- 
ders for  months  ahead,  and  have  increased  their  production 
to  the  utmost.  Iron  miners  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  are  causing  trouble.  On  one  large  range,  all  miners 
have  stopped  work  until  wages  are  raised.  State  officials 
have  taken  a  hand,  and  it  is  probable  the  trouble  will  be  ad- 
ju.sted  within  a  short  time. 

The  ordering  of  munitions  for  the  Government  is  under 
way.  One  large  body  factory  is  now  ordering  material 
which  will  enable  it  to  turn  out  bodies  for  150  airplanes  a 
day,  exclusive  of  engines.  The  Packard  Motor  Co.  has  re- 
ceived orders  for  2000  trucks  for  war  purposes.  Three  other 
truck  companies  in  Detroit  are  expecting  war  orders  for 
1000  trucks  each.  The  manufacture  of  airplane  engines  will 
begin  on  a  large  scale  within  a  short  time. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  issued  an  order  for  an 
additional  freight  car  repair  shed  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  to 
be  150  X  360  ft.  It  will  employ  more  than  800  men,  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  about  Oct.   1. 

The  Edward  F.  Lyon  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  equipped  to 
manufacture   axle   shafts   for   automobiles. 

The  Perlman  Rim  Co.,  formerly  of  New  York,  is  in- 
stalling machinery  in  its  factory  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  which 
will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  company.  The  Jackson 
factory  will  be  enlarged. 

The  Alamo  Mfg.  Co.,  Hillside,  Mich,  has  been  re- 
Incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Almo  Engine  Co.,  with 
capital  stock  of  ?300,000. 

The  Lloyd  Mfg.  Co.,  Menominee,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
furniture,  will  shortly  begin  additions  to  its  plant. 

The  National  Engineering  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  accessories,  has  Increased  Its  capitali- 
zation from  $30,000  to  $200,000.  T.  Monte  Carpenter  is  resi- 
dent manager. 

The  Hagaman-Storrs  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  manufacturer 
of  tools,  Jigs  and  automobile  parts,  will  shortly  move  into 
larger  buildings. 

The  Pierce-Budd  Motor  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  been 
reorganized  and  the  business  will  be  expanded.  It  manu- 
factures boat  engines,  and  expects  to  develop  an  aeroplane 
engine. 


The  Grand  Rapids  School  Equipment  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  secured  a  Government  contract  for  6000  auto  truck 
bodies,  to  be  finished  within  seven  months.  The  contract 
amounts  to  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  means  the  employment 
of  several  hundred  additional  men. 

The  Electric  Power  &  Equipment  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  will  be  Incorporated  shortly  to  manufacture  motors 
and  do  a  general  electrical  business.  Joseph  Brown  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Universal  Auto  Top  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manu- 
facture   the    Universal    top.     The    Incorporators    are    William 

E.  Pugsley,    Leon    S.    Carrel,    Clyde   Vandenburg   and    Robert 
Luce. 

The  Manistee  Iron  Works  Co.,  Manistee,  Mich.,  Is  erect- 
ing an  addition  to  its  plant,  and  will  employ  200  additional 
men. 

The  American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  is  erect- 
ing a  three-story  factory  to  cost  $24,000,  to  be  completed 
Oct.   1. 

The  Parker  Mfg.  Co.,  410  Ker  Building,  Detroit,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  machined  products.  The  capital 
stock  is  $75,000,  all  paid  In. 

The  St.  Louis  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  has  been 
taken  over  by  J.  I.  McCormlck,  Orvllle  Allen  and  C.  L.  Gra- 
ham, Alma,  Mich.,  who  will  reorganize  it  under  the  name 
of  the  Gratiot  Foundry  Co. 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  will  build  a  branch  plant 
at  Windsor,  Ont.,  to  cost  $150,000. 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  a  factory,  70  x  236  ft.,  for 
the  Triangle  Motor  Truck  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.  It  is  ex- 
pected   that    the   building   will    be    completed    about    Sept.    1. 

F.  Von  Thurn,  Fildew  Building,  Walker  Street,  St.  Johns,  is 
general  manager. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Chicago  Stove  &  Range  Co.  Is  to 
locate  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  A  lO-acre  site  has  been  se- 
cured, and  several  brick  buildings  will  be  erected. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,    July    30. 

The  volume  of  machine  tool  business  has  been  fairly 
heavy  the  past  week  in  spite  of  an  absence  of  round-lot 
orders.  Business  has  come  from  widely  scattered  sources, 
although  a  fair  share  is  being  placed  by  companies  that 
have  taken  sub-contracts  for  airplane  parts.  Makers  of 
tools,  jigs,  and  dies  are  also  buying  freely.  There  Is  a  very 
active  Inquiry  for  heavy  machinery  for  Government  work. 
The  Piatt  Iron  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Is  inquiring  for  20 
30  to  36-in.  lathes  for  rough  turning  3-in.  guns.  A  number 
of  other  inquiries,  so  far  of  a  rather  indefinite  nature,  came 
out  the  past  week  for  pending  Government  work.  A  heavy 
demand  is  noted  for  boring  mills  and  planers  for  the  Govern- 
ment, but  some  lines,  including  power  presses  and  turret 
lathes,  have  so  far  not  been  stimulated  to  any  great  ex- 
tent by  Government  orders.  Some  railroad  business  has  come 
out,  among  which  were  two  26-in.  turret  lathes,  purchased  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for  its  Newark,  Ohio,  shops. 
The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  un- 
derstood to  have  purchased  a  large  amount  of  machinery  th^ 
past  few  days.  This  comjjany  came  into  the  market  recently 
for  about  240  machines  for  shell  work.  A  round  lot  of  ma- 
chinery equipment  was  also  placed  during  the  week  by  the 
Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  which  Is  building  a  new 
plant. 

The  Ohio  Blower  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  erect  a  plant  in  Or- 
vllle, Ohio,  where  it  will  manufacture  Its  present  line  of 
steam  specialties  and  add  some  new  products.  A  one-story 
foundry,  100  x  100  ft.,  and  a  machine  shop,  60  x  200  ft., 
will  be  erected.     Some  new  equipment  will  be  required. 

The  Grant  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  begin  the  erec- 
tion of  a  one-story  concrete  addition,  60  x  260  ft.,  to  be  used 
as  a  machine  shop,  painting  and  enameling  department. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  W.  S.  Ferguson  Co.,  archi- 
tect, Cleveland.  The  company  has  under  consideration  the 
erection  of  five  additional  buildings,  which  may  be  started 
later  this  year. 

The  Guide  Motor  Lamp  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  acquired  a 
51/^-acre  site  on  Mandalay  Avenue,  Northeast,  near  the 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad  and  East  15 2d  Street,  on  which  It  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  new  plant  shortly,  having  out- 
grown its  present  quarters  at  11400  Madison  Avenue. 

The  Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  Ohio,  has  In- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $600,000  to  $1,200,000,  and 
has  acquired  adjoining  property  on  which  it  will  erect  addi- 
tional two-story  brick  and  concrete  buildings,  in  addition 
to  enlarging  Its  machine  shop.  Special  metal-working  ma- 
chinery will  be  added  to  Its  present  line  of  wood-working 
machinery.      Some    changes     In     the    organization    have    re- 
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centlj  been  made ;  R.  P.  Kettenring  is  vice-president,  and 
George  A.  Ensign  and  W.  F.  McCarty,  worl<8  manager  and 
chief  engineer,  respectively. 

The  Fulton  Pit  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Canal  Fulton,  Ohio, 
which  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to 
$400,000,  states  that  the  increase  was  made  to  complete  the 
recently  announced  merger  of  that  company  with  the  Ke- 
iiova  Mine  Car  Co.,  Kenova,  W.  Va. 

Tlie  Rex  File  Co.,  Newcomerstown,  Ohio,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  and  will  succeed 
the  company  of  the  same  name  which  was  in  business  in 
Newcomerstown  until  recently,  when  its  plant  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

The  Banner  Machine  Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  has  aban- 
doned its  plan  to  move  its  plant  to  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  and 
will  build  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  in  Columbiana. 

The  Sunbury  Mfg.  Co.,  Sunbury,  Ohio,  has  acquired  a  new 
site  on  which  it  will  build  a  plant,  70  x  120  ft.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  car  loading  and  unloading  equipment. 

The  O'Neil  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  build 
a  new  plant,  providing  20,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 

The  Fulton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken 
over  all  of  the  assets  and  good  will  of  the  Fulton  Foundry 
Co. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  July  30. 

The  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  manufacturer 
of  milling  machinery  and  automobiles,  is  enlarging  its  plant 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  motors  for  aeroplanes.  II 
is  expected  the  company  will  become  one  of  the  largest 
builders  of  aircraft  motors.  Howard  Harmon  is  Govern- 
ment supervisor  of  motor  construction. 

The  Hammond  Optical  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  Vincennes,  Ind.. 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $15,000  to  $30,000. 

The  Standard  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  in- 
cj-eased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Gary  Co-operative  Association,  Gary,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  deal  in  ma- 
chinery, tools,  etc.  The  directors  are  Andrew  Schoppel, 
Vasil    Vangeloff   and   John   Kraft. 

The  Peru  Foundry  Co.,  Peru,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $60,000  capital  stock,  to  conduct  a  general  foundry  busi- 
nes.s.  The  directors  are  M.  F.  Gartland,  J.  H.  SchaumlefEel, 
John   C.   Haswell.  John   P.   Whalen  and  Frank  X.   Gartland. 

A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  motors  and  dynamos  Is 
planned  for  South  Bend,  Ind.,  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Marble 
Arms  &  Mfg.  Co.  John  F.  Card,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  is  the 
head  of  the  enterprise. 

A  one-story  foundry,  65  x  132  ft.,  will  be  built  by  the 
Fulton  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  1508  South  William  Street,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

The  Beatty  Mfg.  Co.,  recently  incorporated  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  has  purchased  a  4-acre  tract  at  Hammond,  Ind., 
and  has  let  the  contract  for  a  factory  to  cost  about  $50,000. 
The.company  will  manufacture  heavy  machinery,  including  a 
bulldozer  for  forge  work.     W.  R.  Beattty  is  president. 

The  Columbus  Machine  Works,  Columbus,  Ind.,  recently 
Incorporated,  will  manufacture  the  Columbus  portable  pipe 
machine. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,   July   30. 

A  heavy  demand  exists  for  large  machine.too^s,  including 
radial  drilling  machines,  lathes,  from  24  in.  up,  and  planers. 
Shaping  machines  are  the  only  small  machine  tools  wanted, 
and  firms  making  these  have  enough  work  ahead  to  keep 
them  busy  for  some  time  to  come.  Shipbuilding  companies 
are  quietly  buying  more  machines  than  heretofore,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  an  inquiry  is  sent  broadcast  when  a  large 
machine  tool  is  needed.  The  question  of  delivery  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  ones.  Auto-truck  manufacturers  are  also 
buying  on  the  same  basis,  and  much  work  is  in  hand,  or 
under  negotiation.  The  slack  demand  for  small  lathes  Is 
due,  to  an  extent,  to  the  absence  of  buying  on  the  part  of 
repair  shops  and  small  manufacturers. 

The  local  labor  situation  is  satisfactory,  but  frequent 
reports  from  foundries  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  are  somewhat  dis- 
<  <)iic«rrtlng.  Homo  molders  who  w<r<-  out  returned  to  work 
on  Monday  of  last  week,  bt4  struck  again  the  following 
Thursday.  Tlie  demands  made  are  ostensibly  for  a  formal 
n-cognltlon   of  the  union. 

The  1.1.  Schrelber  &  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  contract  for 
an  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Bprlngfleld  TJght,  Heat  & 
Power  Co.,   Springfield,   Ohio. 

It    Is   reported    that    the    plant   of   the   former   Cincinnati 


Equipment  Co.,  Sedamsville,  Cincinnati,  will  resume  opera- 
tions at  an  early  date.  Ernest  W.  Voiz  is  interested  In  a 
new  company  formed  to  remodel  the  plant. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  removing 
its  plant  to  a  building  on  Fourth  Street,  and  intends  to  in- 
crease its  capacity. 

The  (Jondolo  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  H.  B.  Stimmel  and 
others  to  make  special  machinery.  Nothing  is  known  as  to 
its  machinery  requirements. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  an  addition  to  the  plant  of 
the  C.  A.  S.  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  motor  truck  parts. 

The  Capitol  Milling  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  $150,000  capital  stock,  and  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  its  plant  on  West  Mound  Street.  L.  C.  Titus  Is 
president. 

The  American  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Urbana,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
quired a  site  near  its  plant  on  which  it  will  erect  a  build- 
ing to  augment  its  output  of  automobile  specialties. 

It  has  been  definitely  announced  that  the  Elgin  Tractor 
Co.,  Elgin,  111.,  will  remove  its  plant  to  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  will 
occupy  the,  former  building  of  the  Piqua  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
It  is  the^  intention  to  more  than  triple  the  pre.sent  output  of 
farm  tractors. 

The  Kenney-McGreevy  Foundry  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock  by  H.  D. 
Kenney  and  others. 

The  Mid-West  Box  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  is  making  a  one- 
story  addition  to  its  plant,  32  x  64  ft.  Part  of  this  will  be 
used   as  a   machine   shop. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  July  30. 

High  prices  are  tending  to  slow  up  general  machinery 
business  in  this  territory,  although  Government  contracts  are 
supplementing  the  volume  handled.  There  is  a  strong  demand 
for  second-hand  equipment.  Coal  and  oil  development  opera- 
tions continue  to  create  considerable  demand  for  equipment 
and  supplies. 

The  Continental  Car  Co.,  Louisville,  has  been  awarded 
a  Government  contract  to  make  2000  motor  truck  bodies. 
A.  B.  McKinley  is  general  mana,ger. 

The  Southern  Machine  Exchange,  Somerset,  Ky.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  50-hp.,  alternating  current,  220-volt  electric 
motor  and  a  50-hp.  oil  or  kerosene  engine. 

The  Hercules  Buggy  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  contracted 
with  the  Government  to  furnish  4500  motor  truck  bodies. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  asking  for 
dealers'  prices  on  a  75-hp.  direct  current  motor,  in  flrst-class 
condition,  for  immediate  delivery. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  28. 

Dealers  report  a  good  machinery  market.  The  demand 
from  the  Alabama  graphite  field,  especially  for  electric  ap- 
paratus, is  continuous,  owing  to  the  building  of  new  mills  in 
that  rapidly  developing  industry.  The  sawmill  demand  is 
also  good,  and  pumps  and  ga.'^oline  engines  are  selling 
actively. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Badin,  N.  C,  will  build  a 
second  dam  at  Yadkin  Falls  and  a  power  house  containing 
three  10,000-hp.  units. 

The  Fernandlna  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Fernan- 
dina,  Fla.,  capital  stock  $1,000,000,  has  been  organized,  and 
has  purchased  land  on  the  water  front.  It  proposes  to  con- 
struct a  shipbuilding  plant. 

The  Tampa  Shipbuilding  &  Engineering  Co.,  Tanipa,  Fla., 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  third  machine  shop,  a  pipe- 
bending  shop,  a  joiner  shop  and  a  sawmill. 

The  DIerke-Blodgett  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  will  build  a 
shipyard  on  the  Pascagoula  River. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  July  30. 

Industries  engaged  in  the  i)roduction  of  various  supplies 
for  Government  use  are  constantly  in  the  market  for  addi- 
tions to  their  equipment.  All  dealers  are  sold  up  to  capacity 
to  deliver  and  far  ahead.  New  business  is  limited  by  buying 
"PPortunltleH  rather  than  by  any  other  feature. 

The  Mueck  Auto  Body  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $80,000  by  Frank  J.  Mueck, 
Henry  J.  Happel  and  William  Happel  to  manufacture  vehicle 
Imdios  :ind   Is  in   the  market  for  equipment. 
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The  Auto  Traffic  Signal  &  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  Alfred  A. 
Krause,  Walter  G.  Krause  and  Arno  D.  Krause,  to  manufac- 
ture tools,  machinery,  auto   parts,   etc. 

The  Girtanner  Mfg.  &  Sales  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  Fred  Girtanner. 
Herman  Mueller  and  L.  L.  Kraft,  to  manufacture  power- 
liouse  supplies  and  accessory  equipment. 

The  St.  Louis  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Red  Bud,  111.,  ha.'t 
l)een  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  L.  1. 
Zimblemann,  Herman  Eggerding  and  F.  W.  Buch,  to  manu- 
('.•icture  machinery. 

The  Four  States  Lumber  Co.,  Texarkana,  Ark.,  L.  W. 
Krouse,  manager,  is  in  the  market  for  boilers  and  other 
power   plant  equipment. 

The  Drexel  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  H.  I'. 
White,  manager,  is  in  the  market  for  oil  pumping  power 
plants. 

The  Traders  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Baltimore  Building, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  is  in  the  market  for  equipment  for 
an   oil   refining  plant,   boiler,  steam   still,   tanks,   pumps,   etc. 

The  Triangle  Mines  Co.,  Miami,  Okla.,  J.  D.  Bomford, 
manager,  is  in  the  market  for  mill  machinery,  power  plant, 
oil   engines,   etc. 

The  Henryetta  Public  Service  Co.,  Henryetta,  Okla.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  by  J.  R. 
Watson,  A.  W.  Anderson  and  Harlan  Reed,  all  of  Okmulgee, 
Okla.,  and  will  equip  an  electric  plant. 

The  Hine-Hodge  Lumber  Co.,  Hodge,  La.,  will  equip  a 
Hliiplmilding  plant  at  Moss  Point,  Miss.,  where  a  site  has 
been   acquired. 

The  Jone.sville  Lumber  &  Veneer  Co.,  Jonesville,  La., 
A.  W.  Stewart,  president,  is  in  the  market  for  boilers  and 
other  iiower  plant  equipment,  including  two  engines,  etc. 

The  Forschler  Motor  Truck  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
will  erect  a  building,  147  x  220  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
motor   trucks. 

The  Ged  Iron  Works,  Ged,  La.,  recently  incorporated, 
was  first  organized  with  $7,500  capital  stock,  which  later 
was  raised  to   $10,000. 


Texas 


Austin,  Tex.,  July  30. 

The  machinery  and  tool  trades  continue  unusually  active 
despite  the  intense  heat.  The  demand  for  cotton  gin  ma- 
chinery is  showing  an  increase  and  a  number  of  cotton  gins 
will  probably  be  built  before  the  cotton  harvest  is  fairly  open. 

The  Westminster  Gin  &  Development  Co.,  Westminster, 
will  build  a  cotton  gin  to  cost  about  $8,000.  W.  W.  Eubanks, 
We.stminster,  is  a  stockholder. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  Co.,  which  has  developed  <'i 
natural  gas  supply  amounting  to  more  than  50,000,000  cu.  ft. 
per  day  from  28  wells,  near  Thurber,  will  lay  a  pipe  line 
to  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas.  Edward  L.  Marston,  a  banker 
of  New  York,  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Dayton-Goose  Creek  Railway  Co.,  Dayton,  has  been 
incorporated  to  construct  a  railroad  between  Dayton  and 
Ooo.se  Creek,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  The  cost  of 
building  and  equipping  the  road  will  be  about  $400,000.  R. 
S.  Sterling,  W.  S.  Parrish,  W.  W.  Pondren  and  R.  L.  Blaffler, 
all  of  Houston,  are  among  the  incorporators. 

The  Memphis  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Memphis,  which  has  In- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $200,000,  all  paid 
in,  will  spend  about  $125,000  in  enlarging  its  plant.  A  new 
building  will  be  erected  and  machinery  installed. 

There  are  now  in  active  operation  five  shipbuilding  plants 
at  Orange,  Tex.  These  include  International  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  the  Orange  Maritime  Co.,  the  Southern  Dry  Dock  & 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  Sabine-Neches  Shipbuilding  &  Navi- 
gation Co.,  and  the  National  Shipbuilding  Co.  With  the 
exception  of  the  International  Shipbuilding  Co.,  all  of  these 
companies  are  backed  by  Orange  capital.  It  is  said  that 
they  have,  in  all.  contracts  for  54  vessels,  including  a  large 
iminber  for  the   Emergency   Fleet   Corporation. 


The  California  Sprayer  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $45,000  to  manufacture  spraying 
equipment.  John  S.  Davis,  6029  Pasadena  Avenue,  is  the 
principal  incorporator. 

The  United  States  Spring  Co.,  1120-22  South  Los  Angeles 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  has  leased  property  adjoining  its  plant 
for  the  erection  of  an  addition.  Plans  have  been  prepared 
for  a  one-story  building,  about  50  x  150  ft,  for  the  dif- 
ferent operating  departments.  The  present  building  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  manufacturing,  specializing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  springs  for  automobiles  and  automobile  trucks. 
It  is  said  that  new  machinery  will  be  installed  to  increase 
the  capacity,  including  six  new  furnaces. 

The  Baker  Iron  Works,  950  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
specializing  in  structural  steel,  sheet  steel  and  foundry  work, 
has  recently  completed  an  addition. 

The  American  Aircraft  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  different 
types  of  aircraft.  The  incorporators  are  Joseph  Mattingly, 
540  Indiana  Avenue,  Venice ;  Roy  Bower,  Quincy,  and  H. 
King,  4501  Marmion  Way,  Los  Angeles. 

E.  A.  and  George  White,  Oakland,  are  negotiating  with 
the  city  officials  at  Redondo  Beach,  near  Los  Angeles,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  shipbuilding  plant  to  cost  about 
$300,000. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Pacific  Electric  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  has  awarded  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  one-story  car  repair  shop.  163  x  163  ft.,  at  Echandia 
Junction,    to    cost    about    $10,000. 

The  California  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
automatic  sprinklers  for  agricultural  purposes.  M.  J.  and 
J.    R.    Spencer   and    A.    A.    Sturges    are   the    incorporators. 


California 

Los  Angeles,  July  24. 

The'  Crellin  Machine  Co.,  121  Railroad  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
manufacturer  of  tools,  has  filed  plans  for  a  new  one-story 
michine  shop,  32  x  100  ft.,  at  123  North  Railroad  Street. 
C.   W.   Crellin  is  head. 

The  Warman  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  specializing 
in  the  production  of  electric  and  crucible  steel  castings,  has 
comi)leted  the  erection  of  a  new  foundry  at  Boyle  and 
Slauson  avenues. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  July  24. 

With  few  exceptions,  notably  that  of  the  lumber  industry, 
every  manufacturing  plant  in  the  Northwest  is  busy,  with 
many  operating  two  and  three  shifts  daily.  The  increase  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  machine  shops,  and  the  larger 
plants  have  booked  orders  that  will  keep  them  busy  for 
months  to  come.  It  is  stated  that  foreign  orders  booked 
with  Seattle  plants  run  as  far  ahead  as  1919.  The  problem 
of  obtaining  raw  materials  is  likely  to  become  a  serious 
one,  but  the  shortage  has  not  been  extreme  as  yet. 

Seattle's  water-borne  commerce  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  aggregated  $250,237,362,  or  a  gain  of  more  than 
$55,000,000  over  the  same  period  of  1916.  The  bulk  of  the 
increase  was  in  foreign  trade,  with  domestic  commerce  re- 
cording a  vigorous  gain. 

The  Thomas  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  capital- 
ized at  $500,000,  has  selected  Aberdeen  as  the  site  for  a 
pulp  and  paper  plant  to  be  erected  at  once.  A  power  plant 
is  also  included  in  the  plans.  R.  Thomas  heads  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Lumbar  Products,  Ltd.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C, 
which  has  taken  over  the  Iowa  Lumber  Co.'s  plant  and 
properties,  will  make  improvements  and  additions,  including 
the  installation  of  a  new  saw  mill.  It  will  operate  a  box 
factory,  and  has  purchased  the  North  Vancouver  toy  fac- 
tory, which  will  be  enlarged  and  brought  to  New  West- 
minster. 

The  plant  of  the  Tacoma  Fir  Door  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  with  a  loss  of 
$150,000. 

The  Ship  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  recently  incor- 
porated, has  purchased  a  site  on  the  waterfront,  and  will 
erect  a  lumber  mill,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  ft. 

The  Allen  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  incorporated 
by  C.  J.  Smith,  Frank  P.  Allen,  N.  Paschall,  Robert  P. 
Greer  and  F.  K.  Smith,  and  has  acquired  a  site  on  Salmon 
Bay,  on  which  will  be  established  a  wooden  shipbuilding 
plant.     Four  ways  will  be  installed. 

S.  Matheson,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  opened  an  office  at 
517  Rogers  Building,  for  the  Vancouver  Shipyards  &  Engine 
Works,  Ltd.,  composed  of  Eastern  capital  of  $750,000.  It  is 
reported  a  deal  is  pending  for  a  shipbuilding  site  where 
wooden  vessels  will  be  constructed. 

The  National  Home  Building  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
manufacturer  of  knockdown  houses  and  boxes,  will  double 
the  capacity  of  its  plant  and  install  new  machinery,  with 
individual  motors. 

Kruse  &  Banks,  Marshfleld,  Ore.,  will  install  new  ma- 
chinery at  their  shipbuilding  plant,  including  a  large  elec- 
tric crane. 

The  W.  E.  Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  Hoge  Building,  Seattle, 
contemplates  extensions  and  improvements   to   its   factory  on 
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Lake  Union.  The  plans  include  a  two-story  machine  shop, 
84   X    88   ft.,   ortice  building,  and  concrete   vault. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Victoria  Machinery  Depot,  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  has  received  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
all  the  boilers  required  for  the  wooden  steamers  that  will 
shortly  be  under  way  for  the  British  Government.  The  com- 
pany will  make  a  specialty  of  boiler  construction. 

The  Port  of  Portland,  Portland,  has  completed  plans  for 
the  erection  of  bunkers  and  the  installation  of  coal  handling 
machinery,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  ocean 
going  barges  with  a  capacity  of  800  tons  each. 

The  Pacific  Lifeboat  Co.,  Portland,  has  been  organized 
and  will  equip  a  three-story  factory  on  East  Water  Street, 
with  rail  and  water  communication.  V.  A.  Crum  is  presi- 
dent and  H.  F.  Gallimore  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Supple-Ballin  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  by  Joseph  Sup- 
ple, Fred  A.  Ballin  and  Arthur  Languth. 

The  Gray  &  Barash  Co.,  Seattle,  has  secured  a  site,  cov- 
ering an  entire  block  of  waterfront  property,  on  which  will 
be  erected  a  plant  for  manufacturing  electrical  and  nautical 
machinery. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  W.  L. 
Specklemier,  F.  T.  Coulter  and  D.  B.  Thompson,  to  manu- 
facture furniture. 

The  Griswold-O'Donnell  Co.,  Portland,  has  leased  a  site 
at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  with  1500  ft.  of  river  frontage  on 
which  a  shipbuilding  plant  will  be  erected.  Four  shipways 
for  wooden  vessels  will  be  put  in  at  once,  and  a  saw  mill 
will  be  added  later.  E.  A.  Griswold  is  president ;  M.  J. 
O'Donnell,  vice-president,  and  Clarence  M.  Eubanks,  secre- 
tary. 

The  Tregoning  Boat  Co.,  Seattle,  Frank  C.  Tregoning, 
president,  will  install  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  Portland. 

The  Ames  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Seattle,  which 
has  three  steamers  of  8800  tons  capacity  on  the  ways,  and 
nine  others  to  follow,  is  in  the  market  for  additional  ma- 
chinery, and  for  large  and  small  wood-working  tools. 

The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  the  Motor  Ship  Con- 
struction Co.,  Portland,  have  been  consolidated. 


Canada 

Toronto,   July   30. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co.  of  Montreal,  Montreal,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $45,000  to  $95,000. 

Armstrong,  Whitworth  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  ship- 
builders and  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  have  been  granted 
a  license  to  do  business  in  the  province  of  Ontario  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $40,000.  Elias  T.  Malone.  Bay  and  Melinda 
streets,  Toronto,  is  the  attorney. 

The  Watson  Specialties,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $1.'>0.000  by  Alexander 
Greig,  John  M.  Sparrow  of  Toronto,  Prank  Kent  of  Meaford, 
Ont.,  and  others,  to  manufacture  screens,  metal  frames, 
wardrobes,  office  furniture,  etc. 

H.  W.  Petrle,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  is  in  the  market  for  mo- 
tors, 60-cycle,  three-phase,  550  volts,  in  sizes  up  to  75  hp. ; 
also  a  lighting  outfit,  50  or  CO  hp.,  high-speed  engine,  di- 
rect connected  to  110-volt  generator. 

The  Packard  Electric  Co.,  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  Is  in  the 
market  for  a  power  squaring  shear  to  cut  No.  10  gage 
steel  up  to  24  in.  wide. 

The  directors  of  the  Canada  Malleable  &  Steel  Range  Co., 
Oshawa,  Ont.,  have  decided   to  dispose  of  their  plant. 

Bids  have  been  called  by  the  Canadian  Shovel  &  Tool  Co., 
Imperial  Street,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  for  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tion to  cost  $30,000. 

Work  has  been  started  In  transforming  the  old  custom.s 
building  at  Cobourg,  Ont,  Into  a  factory  for  the  Bird- 
Archer  Co.,  manufacturer  of  boiler  suppllos,  etc. 

The  Muskoka  Foundry  Co.,  Uracehrldgi),  Ont.,  will  nmUc 
;tri    extension   to   Its   foundry   at   a   cost  of   $15,000. 

The  Brantford  Computing  Scale  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Ii;ih 
purchased  a  site  adjoining  Its  factory,  and  It  Is  r<!port<id 
ext^nxlve  additions  will  bo  made,  lnr;Iudlng  the  erection  of  a 
foundry. 

Thfr  Cameron-Oenoa  Mills  Shipbuilders,  Victoria,  B.  C, 
which  recently  received  contracts  from  the  Imperial  Muni- 
tions Board,  fXtawa,  for  the  ere<;tlon  of  four  shlpH,  will  on- 
large  Its  plant. 

The  Cotton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  will  er«'(t  u  shlp- 
huil'ltng  plant  at  False  Creek,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

A.  V.  Bernstein,  Vancouver.  B.  C,  is  contemplating  the 
establishing  of  a  Kmclter  and  steel  works  at  I'ort  f^fu|nltl;im. 
B.  C,  estimated  to  cost  $.100,000. 


John  A.  Moody,  London,  Ont.,  is  In  the  market  for  a 
Crown  wheel,  2  ft.  in  diameter ;  also  a  Fitzgibbon  marine 
boiler,  anchor,  chains  and  cables,  etc. 

The  Frederick  Thompson  Co.,  electrical  engineer,  will 
erect  a  four-story  factory,  60  x  104  ft.,  at  7-11  St.  Gene- 
vieve Street,  Montreal,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  John  Morrow  Screw  &  Nut  Co.  has  started  (ho 
erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  Ingersoll,  Ont.,  to  co.st 

$30,000. 

Engineer  Calder,  Swift  Current,  Sask.,  has  recomnioiKlcd 
the  purchase  of  a  75  hp.  auxiliary  induction  motor,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,000 ;  and  also  repair  parts  for  pumps,  etc.  Tlie 
recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  council. 

A  group  of  Western  men,  headed  by  James  Playfair  of 
the  Quebec  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quebec,  proposes  to  establi.Hli 
a  .steel  shipbuilding  plant  on  the  St.  Charles  River. 

The  Canadian  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  ha.s  pur- 
chased additional  land  near  its  plant,  and  is  contemi)lating 
extensive  additions. 

The  Canadian  Brass  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  will  build 
an  addition  to  its  plant,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  plumbers'  supplies,  brass  fittings,  etc. 

Van  Sycle  &  Macdonald,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  propose  to 
establish  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  New  Westminster,  B.  C, 
at  a  cost   of   $50,000. 

The  Canadian  Fasteners,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  recently 
incorporated  to  manufacture  fasteners,  hooks,  etc.,  will 
shortly  call  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  concrete  and 
brick  factory  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  Northern  Bolt  &  Screw  Co.,  Seventeenth  Street  East, 
Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  fac- 
tory to  cost   $300,000. 

The  Willys-Overland,  Ltd.,  Weston  Road,  Toronto,  manu- 
facturer of  automobiles,  etc.,  have  had  plans  prepared  for 
the  erection  of  a  brick  and  concrete  factory. 

The  Maloney  Electric  Co.,  Mercer  Street,  Windsor,  Ont.,  is 
ejecting  a  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  addition  to  its 
plant  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.     William  Kerr  is  manager. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  a 
machine  shop  to  cost  $15,000  for  the  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand 
Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Joliette,  Que.,  will  shortly  be  in  the  market  for  new 
electrical  equipment  for  its  power  plant.  Alfred  L.  Mar- 
.solais    is   secretary-treasurer. 

The  John  Inglis  Co.,  14  Strachan  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont., 
will  build  a  concrete  and  brick  power  station  to  cost 
$5,000. 

The  Canada  Screw  Co.,  334  Wellington  Street  West,  Ham- 
ilton, Ont.,  is  completing  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  its  plant  to  cost   $100,000. 

The  Herbert  Morris  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
which  is  building  a  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.  for  the  structural 
steel  only,  and  not  for  the  erection  of  the  plant,  as  was  er- 
roneously stated.     M.  R.  Malcolm  is  general  manager. 


Effect  of  Time  of  Heating  and  of  Fuel  on  Malle- 
able Castings 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  time  of 
heating  and  of  the  fuel  used  on  the  properties  of  malle- 
able castings,  F,  Wuest  and  E.  Luenenberger,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Ferrutn,  a  German  technical  paper, 
published  the  results  of  some  of  these  experiments. 
The  conclusions  as  given  by  a  translator  in  the  London 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  are  as  follows: 

Material  cast  from  an  oil  furnace,  owing  to  low 
sulphur  content,  is  much  superior  to  that  from  a  cupola 
in  elongation,  contraction  and  tensile  strength. 

With  increase  in  time  of  heating,  the  tensile  strength 
decreases  at  first  slowly  and  then  rapidly,  with  the 
elongation   and  contraction   correspondingly   increased. 

With  increased  time  the  toughness  and  resistance  to 
shock  are  considerably  increased. 

Hardness  decreases  with  increased  time  of  heating. 

With  heating  the  specific  gravity  decreases  but  the 
time  has  little  influence.  Increased  silicon  content  low- 
er.s  the  specific  gravity  considerably. 


The  Cohoes  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  is  re- 
building its  plant  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few 
months  ago. 
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Electric  Steel  for  Roller  Bearings 

New  Type  of  Ingot-Handling  Machine 
in  the  Plant  of  the  Timken  Roller  Bear- 
ing   Co. — Furnaces    Located    in    Pits 


AN  electric  steel  plant  of  large  capacity,  de- 
signed for  quality  production  of  alloy  steels, 
that  are  used  for  the  most  part  in  its  own 
plant  in  the  manufacture  of  roller  bearings,  has 
recently  been  built  by  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  The  plant  also  supplies  steel  for 
its  allied  interest,  the  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,  and 
manufactures  special  electric  and  alloy  steels  for 
the  trade.  The  plant  was  laid  out  primarily,  how- 
ever, with  a  view  to  providing  a  steel  works  to  make 
steel  to  meet  the  company's  requirements. 

Recent  additions  to  the  Timken  plant  in  Canton 
include  a  tube-mill  department  equipped  with  an 
electrically  driven  piercing  mill  for  rolling  seamless- 
steel  tubing.  This  plant  was  described  in  The  Iron 
Age,  April  27,  1916.  With  the  completion  of  the 
steel  plant  the  company  has  combined  in  one  unit 
all  the  manufacturing  processes,  from  making  the 
steel  itself  to  the  production  of  a  highly  finished 
product. 

The  steel  plant  is  equipped  with  four  6-ton  He- 
roult  electric  furnaces.  The  combined  capacity  of 
•.he  furnaces  is  125  tons  of  ingots  in  24  hours.  The 
ngots  are  broken 
down  in  a  hy- 
draulically  oper- 
ated 600-ton  forg- 
ing press.  An 
unusually  inter- 
esting feature  of 
the  plant  is  an 
electrically  oper- 
ated manipulator 
that  handles  the 
ingots  while  they 
are  being  broken 
down,  taking  the 
place  of  a  jib 
crane  and  porter 
bar.  This  manip- 
ulator is  a  new 
type  of  equipment 
for  use  in  a  steel 
plant,  and  in  gen- 
eral design  and 
operation  largely 
resembles 
an  open-hearth 
charging  ma- 
chine. 

The  steel  plant 
is  located  in  a 
modern    type    of 


The    Four  -Klecliic    Kuinacts    Are    I^ocated    in    Pits,    Making 
Them  Convenient  for  Charging  from  the  Floor  I^evel 
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mill  building,  284  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide.  At  right 
angles  to  this,  and  connected  at  the  lower  end,  is 
a  rolling-mill  building,  266  ft.  long  and  110  ft. 
wide.  Adjoining  the  lower  end  of  this,  parallel  to 
the  building  housing  the  melting  department,  is  the 
tube-mill  building.  With  this  arrangement  the 
product  passes  from  the  steel  plant  through  the 
finishing-mill  department  and  on  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  latter,  adjoining  which  is  the  charging  end 
of  the  heating  surface  of  the  tube  mill. 

A  large  scrap  storage  space  is  provided  on  the 
floor  at  the  upper  end  of  the  furnace  building. 
Scrap  is  brought  in  on  standard  railroad  cars  over 
a  track  that  traverses  this  section  of  the  plant,  and 
the  cars  are  unloaded  with  an  electr'ic  traveling 
crane  and  electric  magnet.  The  melting  department 
is  equipped  with  two  15-ton  and  one  5-ton  cranes 
that  perform  the  handling  service  in  the  building 
for  handling  scrap,  molten  metal,  ingots  and  bil- 
lets. 

The  electric  furnaces  are  located  along  one  side 
of  the  building,  and  at  the  lower  end  at  this  side  is 
the  reheating  furnace.  Opposite  the  electric  fur- 
nace on  the  other 
side  of  the  build- 
ing, adjoining  the 
side  wall,  is  a 
pouring  platform, 
7  ft.  wide,  60  ft. 
long  and  4  ft. 
high.  Further 
down  on  the  same 
side  are  the  soak- 
ing pits,  forging 
press  and  manip- 
ulator. 

The  furnaces 
are  placed  in  pits 
10  ft.  deep,  mak- 
ing them  conven- 
iently located  for 
charging  in  the 
doors  on  each  side 
from  the  floor 
level,  and  pit 
space  is  provided 
in  front  for  the 
ladle  when  tap- 
ping. They  have 
basic  bottoms,  the 
side  walls  and 
roofs  are  lined 
with  silica  brick. 
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and  the  bottoms  arfe  of  magnesite.  The  transform- 
ers back  of  the  furnaces  are  elevated  10  ft.  above 
the  floor  level. 

Two  grades  of  steel  are  produced  for  the  com- 
pany's use,  one  running  from  0.15  to  0.20  per  cent 
carbon  for  seamless-tube  stock,  v^hich  is  used  for 
cups  and  cones  for  roller  bearings,  and  the  other 
has  the  same  percentage  of  carbon,  but  0.80  to  1.25 
per  cent  of  chromium,  the  latter  being  added  for 
steel  which  is  rolled  into  small  round  bars,  9/16 
in.  in  diameter  and  under,  which  is  cold-drawn  and 
manufactured  into  rollers  used  in  bearings. 

A  typical  furnace  charge  is  3000  lb.  of  tube-mill 
scrap,  2000  lb.  of  roller-bearing  scrap  (these  being 
produced  in  the  company's  adjoining  manufacturing 
plants),  and  9000  lb.  of  shrapnel  turnings.  The 
product  in  both  grades  runs  about  0.40  to  0.60  per 
cent  manganese,  0.10  to  0.15  per  cent  silicon,  and 
0.03  and  under  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  the  only 
difference  in  the  two  grades  being  the  presence  of 
chromium  in  one  of  them. 

The  furnace  charge,  which  is  all  shovel  scrap, 
is  placed  in  charging  boxes  by  means  of  the  cranes 
and  magnet  and  charged  by  hand  from  these  to 
the  furnaces.  The  average  time  of  a  heat  is  41/9 
hr. 

Electricity,  which  is  purchased  from  the  Cen- 
tral Power  Co.,  is  supplied  to  the  plant  in  3-phase, 
60-cycle,  11,000-volt  alternating  current.  This  will 
be  supplied  later  at  22,000  volts.  It  is  delivered  to 
the  furnaces  at  110  volts,  by  three  400-kva.  oil- 
insulated,  air-cooled  Westinghouse  transformers  fpr 
each  furnace.  The  electrodes  are  handled  by  the 
"Thury  system  of  control.     Each  electrode  is  raised 


and  lowered  by  a  3-hp.,  200-volt,  direct-current  mo- 
tor, there  being  three  motors  for  each  furnace. 

The  direct  current  is  furnished  by  a  motor- 
generator  set  of  9-kw.  capacity,  a  separate  set  be- 
ing provided  for  each  fuinace,  which  is  tilted  by  a 
35-hp.  motor  in  the  pit,  geared  to  the  tilting  mech- 
anism. In  melting  down  the  full  capacity  of  the 
transformers  1200  kw.  is  used  at  the  start,  and 
after  the  charge  becomes  molten  it  is  cut  down  to 
600-kw.  capacity.  The  current  consumption  is 
about  3900-kw.  hr.  per  heat  of  6  tons.  The  power 
factor  on  the  furnace  averages  88  to  90. 

The  steel  is  poured  in  6-ton  ladles  and  is  cast 
in  ordinary  molds  of  one  size,  16  in.  square.  The 
stripped  ingots  are  heated  in  two  6-ingot  hole  gas 
or  oil-fired  soaking  pits,  9  ft.  long,  6  ft.  wide,  and 
7  ft.  deep,  having  a  capacity  to  heat  150  tons  of 
ingots  in  24  hr. 

The  ingots  are  usually  reduced  on  the  forging 
press  to  7  X  8-in.  blooms,  although  they  can  be 
broken  down  to  a  4  x  4-in.  section.  The  manipula- 
tor, in  the  powerful  jaws  of  which  the  ingots  are 
held  while  being  forged,  has  five  movements,  each 
provided  by  separate  motors,  and  is  controlled  by 
one  man,  stationed  on  the  machine.  The  machine 
itself  is  located  on  a  6-ft.  gage  track  and  has  a  for- 
ward and  backward  movement  of  18  ft.  Above  the 
truck  section  is  a  revolving  table,  upon  which  the 
remainder  of  the  machine  is  mounted,  and  permit- 
ting the  mechanism  to  rotate.  The  jaw  operating 
arm,  about  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  jaws  3  ft.  long 
at  the  end,  revolves  and  also  has  an  up-and-down 
motion  like  an  elbow.  The  fifth  movement  is  the 
grip  of  the  jaws.    The  manipulator  is  provided  with 
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One  of  the  Mill  Stands  and  Tilting  Tables  in  the  Plant  of  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 


two  11-hp.  and  three  15-hp.  motors  for  driving  its 
operating  mechanism. 

The  machine  has  a  capacity  for  handling  a  3000- 
Ib.  ingot,  and  the  manipulator  and  press  have  a 
capacity  for  handling  the  maximum  daily  output 
of  the  electric  furnaces.  Three  men  on  the  press 
and  one  man  for  the  manipulator  are  required  to 
operate  this  unit,  a  saving  of  six  men  for  a  12-hr. 
shift,  as  compared  w^ith  the  operation  of  the  press 
when  handling  ingots  with  the  jib  crane  or  porter 
bar,  before  the  machine  was  placed  in  operation. 

Hydraulic  power  for  the  press  is  supplied  by  a 
pump  with  a  capacity  of  100  gal.  per  min.  and  3000 
lb.  of  water  pressure  per  square  inch.  This  is 
driven  by  a  200-hp.  motor  with  2300-volt,  60-cycle, 
8-phase  current. 

After  being  broken  down,  the  blooms  are  placed 
on  a  truck  that  operates  on  a  track  that  runs  to  one 
side  of  the  building,  to  a  stock  yard  adjoining  where 
they  are  chipped.  In  this  stock  yard  is  also  handled 
steel  brought  into  the  plant  to  be  rolled  for  other 
consumers.  The  stock  yard  is  served  by  a  25-ton 
locomotive  crane  equipped  with  a  48-ft.  boom. 

The  heating  furnace  of  the  rolling  mill  is  a 
standard  horizontal,  continuous-discharge  furnace, 
with  a  heating  chamber  45  ft.  6  in.  long  and  10  ft. 
8  in.  wide,  and  with  a  capacity  for  taking  blooms 
up  to  9  X  10  in.  and  8  ft.  long,  and  having  a  rated 
capacity  of  250  tons  per  24  hr.  The  furnace  is 
equipped  with  a  combination  of  oil  and  gas  burner, 
the  oil  supply  being  controlled  with  a  needle  valve 
in  the  burner,  so  that  either  oil  or  gas  can  be  used, 
or  both  can  be  used  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
gas  supply  is  plentiful  the  oil  is  not  used,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  when  the  gas  supply  was  low, 
the  combination  fuel  was  used  both  in  the  reheating 
furnace  and  in  the  soaking  pits  where  similar  burn- 
ers are  provided.  Oil  is  supplied  at  20-lb.  pressure 
and  gas  at  8-oz.  pressure. 

The  steel  is  discharged  from  the  furnace  by  a 
push  bar  electrically  operated  by  a  winch  and  two 
35-hp.  motors  upon  a  roller  table  12  ft.  long,  that 
adjoins  the  front  tilting  table  to  the  mill. 

The  rolling  mill  consists  of  four  stands  of  3-high 
22-in.  mill.  The  first  two  stands  are  used  for  roll- 
ing 3V-i  to  6'  2-in.  round  bars  for  the  tube  mill  and 
for  rolling  merchant  bars,  and  the  last  two  stands 
roll  from  1%  to  3  15/ 16-in.  rounds  and  square  and 
flat  bars.  Two  of  the  mill  stands  are  roughing 
-stands  and  two  are  finishing  stands.  The  first 
roughing  stand  operates  in  connection  with  the  first 
finishing  stand,  and  in  the  case  of  90  per  cent  of 
the  product  the  second  roughing  stand  operates  with 
two  finishing  stands,  in  this  respect  differing  from 
the  usual  practice.  In  the  remaining  10  per  cent 
of  the  production,  when  rolling  sections  that  require 
a  larger  billet  than  can  be  rolled  on  the  second 
roughing  stand,  the  billets  are  given  the  roughing 
pass  on  the  first  roughing  stand.     The  first  rough- 


ing pass  is  a  box  and  edging  pass.  With  the  prac- 
tice of  producing  square  sections  in  the  roughing 
rolls  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  stand  of  rolls 
is  eliminated.  In  the  roughing  stands  are  various 
passes  for  rolling  round  sections.  The  finishing 
stand  has  a  leader  or  octagon  pass  at  the  top,  and 
the  steel  goes  from  the  upper  pass  to  a  round  pass 
in  the  bottom  for  finishing.  The  mill  is  provided 
with  two  traveling  tilting  tables  29  ft.  long. 

The  mill  is  driven  by  1000-hp.,  2300-volt,  60- 
cycle,  3-phase  induction  motor  through  a  Dodge 
rope  drive  to  a  20-ton  flywheel.  A  Nuttall  flexible 
coupling  is  provided  between  the  rope  and  motor 
sheave.  The  motor  is  connected  with  a  permanent 
slip  resistance  so  proportioned  that  it  will  not  be 
overloaded.  On  a  heavy  load  the  motor  slows  down 
and  allows  the  flywheel  to  deliver  its  stored  energy. 
The  normal  speed  of  the  mill  is  65  r.p.m.  Each  tilt- 
ing table  is  driven  by  one  50  and  two  30-hp.  motors. 

Two  runout  tables,  each  110  ft.  long,  extend 
from  the  back  tilting  table  to  the  end  of  the  hot  bed, 
one  on  each  side.  One  table  handles  steel  of  the 
first  roughing  and  finishing  stands,  and  the  second 
table  the  product  of  the  other  two  stands.  The 
hot  bed,  which  is  of  the  standard  rolling  type,  is 
80  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide.  Each  runout  table 
is  driven  by  a  30-hp.  motor. 

At  the  side  of  the  hot  bed  is  an  inspection  floor, 
where  the  bars  are  laid  out,  inspected  and  marked. 
They  are  sheared  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mill  build- 
ing, near  the  charging  end  of  the  continuous  fur- 
nace of  the  tube  mill,  on  vertical  shears  having  a 
capacity  up  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  According  to  pres- 
ent plans  the  hot  bed  will  be  made  longer  and  a 
hot  saw  installed. 

The  mill  building  is  served  by  a  10-ton  crane, 
which  is  used  in  changing  rolls  and  in  handling  the 
finished  steel.  With  the  exception  of  the  direct- 
current  motors  that  raise  and  lower  the  electrodes, 
alternating-current  motors  are  used  exclusively 
throughout  the  plant  for  operating  the  cranes  and 
for  other  service. 

The  mill  stands  were  built  by  the  Standard  En- 
gineering Co.,  EUwood,  Pa.,  and  Wheeling  Mold  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  each  furnishing  one 
roughing  and  one  finishing  stand.  The  former  com- 
pany supplied  the  tilting  tables  and  the  latter  com- 
pany the  runout  tables.  The  reheating  furnaces 
and  the  soaking  pits  were  furnished  by  the  W.  R.  ' 
Miller  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  forging  press  and  the 
hydraulic  pump  were  supplied  by  the  William  Tod 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  the  manipulator  by 
the  Alliance  Machine  Co.,  Alliance  Ohio.  The  cranes 
were  supplied  by  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment 
Co.  All  motor  equipment  was  supplied  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  The  stock  yard  loco- 
motive crane  was  furnished  by  the  McMyler-Inter- 
state  Co.,  Cleveland.  The  mill  and  melting  shop 
buildings  were  erected  by  the  Canton  Bridge  Co. 


Modern  Economies  in  Pickling  Steel 

Equipment  to  Facilitate  the  Process  —  The 
Cleaning  Solutions,  Their  Proper  Strength  and 
Temperature — Application  to  Drop  Forgings 


BY   J.    H.   SNYDER 


DURING  the  last  five  years,  and  more  especially 
the  last  two  years,  on  acconrt  of  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  cost  of  labor  and  acid,  practically  all  the 
larger  plants  and  many  of  the  smajier  ones  have  made 
efficient  changes  in  their  pickfing  department  to  reduce 
labor  and  acid  consumption,  increase  output  and  get  a 
more  uniformly  pickled  product.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  solutions  of  potash,  Wyandotte  cleaner, 
etc.,  to  eliminate  oils  and  grease  preparatory  to  the 
acid  bath,  thereby  saving  a  Inrgp  percentage  of  acid. 

Employment  of  Machinery 

Conveying  machinery,  trucks,  cars,  cranes,  etc.,  have 
recently  been  installed  to  increase  output.  Wire  is  now 
frequently  sent  from  the  mills  to  the  cleaning  depart- 
ments on  an  endless  chain  conveyor,  with  hooks  spaced 
at  suitable  intervals  for  holding  the  wire  coils.  Ordi- 
nary factory  trucks  are  often  used  to  transfer  sheets, 
tin  plate,  forgings,  pipe,  castinj^s,  etc.  Sometimes, 
where  conditions  are  suitable,  tracks  aTe  laid  through- 
out the  plant  with  switches  and  turntables  and  cars 
convey  the  material  over  these  tracks  to  the  different 
departments.  In  large  plants  electric  cranes  are  used 
for  carrying  material  to  and  from  the  cleaning  depart- 
ment. Devices  are  attached  to  the  crane  hooks  for 
carrying  each  particular  product,  thereby  effecting  an 
efficient  means  of  transfer. 

Electric  hoists,  air  hoists  and  jib  cranes  assist  the 
men  to  place  and  remove  material  being  cleaned  in  the 
vats,  and  also  to  shift  this  material  in  the  acid  solu- 
tion to  obtain  better  results  in  cleaning.  In  many  cases 
large  electric  cranes,  used  in  the  transfer  of  the  produc- 
tion from  one  department  to  another,  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  This  method,  used  in  several  plants  with  more 
or  less  favor,  has  the  following  objections:  The  acid 
fumes  constantly  rise  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
electrical  apparatus,  causing  increased  maintenance 
cost  and  delays  in  operation;  the  objects  lie  motionless 
nearly  all  the  time  in  the  acid  solution,  which,  on 
account  of  little  or  no  agitation,  is  of  varying  density 
from  bottom  to  top,  so  that  certain  portions  of  the 
objects  are  overpickled  and  other  portions  contain  un- 
pickled  spots. 

Many  companies  have  installed  pickling  machines 
to  take  the  place  of  electric  cranes  and  reduce  the 
labor.  These  machines  are  to  a  great  extent  acid 
proof,  simple  in  design  and  fool  prof  in  operation. 
The  surging  or  plunger  type,  which  has  been  in  use  a 
number  of  years,  forces  the  acid  up  through  the  mate- 
rial being  pickled  by  means  of  a  plunger.  This  keeps 
the  density  of  the  acid  throughout  the  vat  constant. 
The  machine  is  installed  where  an  extremely  large 
tonnage  is  desired  and  seems  a  great  improvement  over 
former  methods,  but  since  the  material  is  not  agitated 
the  greatest  economy  is  not  reached. 

A  machine  made  by  the  Mesta  Machine  Co.  agitites 
the  material  as  well  as  the  acid  by  moving  the  load  up 
and  down  through  the  different  solutions  and  is  b"in<< 
used  for  almost  everv  kind  of  product  that  is  being 
pickled  or  cleaned.  The  machine  is  operated  by  steam 
or  air  from  a  central  plunger  carrying  horizontal  arms 
from  which  are  suspended  acid  proof  crates.  The  num- 
ber of  arms  is  governed  by  the  number  of  baths  re- 
quired.   • 

Pickling,  rinsing  and  loading  arc  all  done  simul- 
taneously. Sudden  admission  of  steam  or  air  in  the 
cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  down  stroke  of  the  plunger 
causes  a  snap  which  tends  to  separutr  and   shift  the 


•From  a  pnpcr  preK«nt»!fl  at  thn  nnnunl  rmu-flriK  of  thf 
American  Drop  ForKc  AnKoriatlon  at  ClevoltituI,  .Juti«-  14-1  r,. 
1»17.     The  author  l«  with  lh<.-  MfHta  Machine  Co.,  I'lttxhurKh 


material  so  as  to  remove  the  scale  or  sand,  scour  the 
material  and  mechanically  aid  the  chemical  action  of 
the  acid.  The  advantages  of  this  machine  are:  Crane 
service  can  be  eliminated;  labor  can  be  materially  re- 
duced; acid  required  per  ton  pickled  can  be  reduced; 
it  is  simple  in  design  and  fool-proof  in  operation; 
exhaust  steam  can  be  used  for  heating  the  vats;  main- 
tenance cost  is  low,  and  small  floor  space  is  required. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Pickling  Compounds 

To  have  ideal  pickling  the  scale  and  oxides  should 
be  removed  without  any  chemical  action  on  the  metal 
directly  beneath  them  and  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  choice  and  strength  of  acids  so  a  maximum 
cleaning  action  may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  solv- 
ent action  on  the  metal. 

Acids  used  for  pickling  are  sulphuric,  muriatic  or 
hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric.  Various  compounds  are 
also  used.  Sulphuric  acid  60  deg.  and  66  deg.  Baume 
is  most  generally  used  in  this  country.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  sulphuric  acid  solutions  clean  metal  as 
well  as  other  acid  solutions  if  made  strong  enough  to 
remove  all  scale  with  sufficient  rapidity  not  to  allow 
any  part  of  the  material  to  become  overpickled,  or 
combined  carbon  to  precipitate  and  form  a  graphitic 
coat  on  the  surface. 

The  proper  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary 
is  governed  by  experience  and  is  controlled  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  material  to  be  pickled.  According  to 
Comey  (Dictionary  of  Chemical  Solubilities)  the  rate 
of  corrosion  increases  with  concentration  of  acid  up  to 
a  certain  point,  after  which  the  rate  of  corrosion  de- 
creases. This  variation  is  sometimes  very  irregular 
with  different  materials.  The  action  of  acids  also  in- 
creases by  raising  the  temperature.  Most  men  mixing 
solutions  guess  the  amount  of  acid  necessary;  some  test 
with  the  hydrometer,  others  tell  by  taste  the  strength 
of  a  solution. 

Many  companies  change  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
every  24  hr.  When  work  is  begun  in  the  morning  a 
solution  of  about  8  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  by  volume 
is  put  into  the  vat  and  the  proper  amount  of  water  is 
mixed  with  the  acid.  Throughout  the  day  sufficient 
acid  to  keep  the  necessary  strength  is  added.  The  vat 
which  contains  scale  and  ferrous  salts  is  cleaned  out 
completely  and  a  new  solution  made  for  the  next  24  hr. 
This  is  done  where  large  tonnages  are  pickled.  In  most 
of  the  plants  acid  is  added  for  two  or  three  days,  or 
even  much  longer  than  this,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  scale  is  cleaned  out  and  some  of  the  weakened  acid 
solution  drawn  off. 

Where  the  material  to  be  pickled  is  covered  with 
oil  or  grease  potash  solutions  are  used  to  clean  the 
.surfaces.  Potash  is  very  expensive  and  a  substitute 
known  as  Wyandotte  Cleanser  is  used.  It  is  claimed 
that  50  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  is  saved  by  proper 
cleaning  of  material  preparatory  to  the  acid  bath. 

Some  substitutes  used  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  in  connection  with  it  are  Edis  Compound,  Klean- 
rite,  Nitre  Cake,  etc.  Edis  Compound  is  manufactured 
in  dry  cakes  which  are  soluble  in  water.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  solution  is  kont  about  the  same  as  with  acid. 
Kleanrite  is  a  powdered  compound,  and  is  ordinarily 
used  in  a  solution  made  up  of  1  lb.  of  Kleanrite  to  4  or 
5  lb.  of  water.  This  solution  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
charfK-ter  of  the  material.  Nitre  Cake  is  also  used  in 
a  similar  way.  About  1  lb.  is  used  per  gal.  of  water. 
The  substitutes  have  met  with  favor  in  some  plants 
Hnd  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  emit  disagreeable 
fumes,  such  as  is  the  case  when  pickling  with  sulphuric 
acid. 
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The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  per  ton  erf  steel  pickled 
varies  with  the  character  of  material  and  with  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  acid.  It  ranges  from  60  lb. 
to  200  lb.  per  ton  of  steel.  Arsenic  is  very  detrimental 
in  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  is 
contained  in  the  acid,  pickling  is  hindered  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  A  great  deal  more  acid  is  required  with 
60  deg.  than  66  deg.  Baume  sulphuric  acid  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  more  arsenic  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  However,  some  companies  are  pickling  with 
60  deg.  Baume  acid.  Considering  the  low  cost  of  this 
acid,  they  claim  to  pickle  as  fast  and  for  the  same  cost 
per  ton  as  with  66  deg.  acid. 

Proper  Pickling  Temperatures 

The  temperature  of  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
should  be  kept  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible. 
In  various  plants  the  temperature  varies  from  75  deg. 
Pahr.  to  212  deg.  Fahr.  For  hand  pickling  the  tem- 
perature is  generally  preferred  low  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  having  a  hot  open  acid  vat  into  which  work- 
men may  fall.  Usually  where  this  method  is  used  ven- 
tilation is  very  poor  and  laborers  cannot  work  efficiently 
because  of  the  steam.  The  temperature  of  the  bath 
frequently  is  obtained  by  connecting  a  steam  pipe  to 
the  vats  from  the  low  pressure  boiler  used  for  heating 
the  office  buildings,  shop  offices,  etc.  This  necessitates 
long  steam  lines  and  the  vats  usually  get  what  is  left 
when  all  other  requirements  are  provided  for. 

The  usual  practice  in  plants  of  ordinary  size  is  to 
pipe  live  steam  into  the  acid  solution.  In  this  case  a 
great  saving  can  be  effected  when  pickling  with  a 
steam-operated  machine  by  piping  the  exhaust  steam 
through  an  oil  separator  into  the  vats.  In  some  cases, 
oapecially  in  smaller  plants,  anti-acid  coils  are  used  to 
which  steam  is  admitted,  and  in  this  way  the  solution 
of  acid  is  not  weakened  by  condensation  of  steam. 

High  temperature  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid  and  it  is 
extremely  detrimental  to  good  work,  as  well  as  extrava- 
gant in  acid  consumption,  to  use  a  luke-warm  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed 
that  when  the  bath  is  kept  too  hot  a  large  amount  of 
finely  divided  acid  is  carried  up  in  the  vapor  which 
corrodes  the  structural  steel  of  the  building  and,  in 
time,  may  cause  serious  trouble. 

The  temperature  of  water  in  the  vats  is  a  problem 
which  everyone  must  work  out  for  himself,  being  gov- 
erned entirely  bv  the  kind  of  material  to  be  washed. 
Certain  materials  require  cold  water,  while  others  re- 
quire it  as  hot  as  possible.  For  instance,  enameled 
ware  is  immersed  in  cold  water,  while  sheets  in  heavy 
gages  are  rinsed  in  very  hot  water  and  allowed  to  dry 
from  the  heat  thus  absorbed.  But  lighter  gage  sheets 
must  be  put  through  a  drying  furnace  to  prevent 
rusting. 

The  following  table  shows  the  varying  amounts  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  volume  and  the  time  necessary  for 
successful  pickling,  together  with  the  method  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  figures  given : 


Per  Cent 
Kind  of  of  Acid 

Material  by  Volume 

Tin  plate 2-10 

Tin  plate 10-20 

Sheets    4-10 

.Sheets    10-18 

Wire 6-12 

Wire 10-20 

Pipe    6-8 

Pipe    8-20 

Cold  rolled  steel 8-10 

Cold  rolled  steel 10-1.5 

Stampings 8-12 

Porgings    8-10 

Forgings    15-20 

Enameled  ware 10-15 

Bras.s   10-15 

Alloy   Forgings 8-10 

Alloy  forgings    8-10 


Av'>rap<» 

Ickling  Time 

in  Minutes 

Method 

6-10 

Machine 

10-20 

Hand 

8-12 

Machine 

10-20 

Hand 

15-30 

Machine 

25-50 

Hand 

10-15 

Machine 

20-25 

Hand 

12-15 

Machine 

20-25 

Hand 

15-18 

Machine 

15-18 

Machine 

20-30 

Hand 

15-20 

Machine 

5-    8 

Hand 

20-30 

Machine 

30-45 

Hand 

After  the  material  is  properly  pickled  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  water  bath,  where  the  acids  and  ferrous 
salts  are  completely  washed  off. 

A  Well  Constructed  Wooden  Vat 

Vats  used  f^r  picklinfj  solutions  are  made  of  v/hite 


pine,  cypress,  California  fir,  birch,  concrete,  anti-acid 
tile  brick  and  other  material. 

The  most  preferable  material  at  present  is  No.  1 
white  pine,  although  it  is  somewhat  expensive  and 
difficult  to  get.  When  a  vat  is  properly  constructed 
from  this  material  an  average  life  of  from  two  to  four 
years  is  obtained.  There  are  companies  using  concrete 
^ats  lead  lined,  wooden  vats  lead  lined,  and  anti-acid 
tile  brick  with  success.  However,  the  cost  of  a  vat 
made  in  this  way  is  more  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
wooden  vat,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  added 
life  justifies  the  extra  cost. 

A  good  construction  of  a  wooden  vat  is  to  use  6  x  6's 
or  6  x  8's  or  8  X  S's,  painted  with  thick  white  lead 
and  rabbeted  together  with  copper  bolts  put  down 
through  the  center.  A  false  lining  on  the  walls  and  the 
bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  vat  is  made  of  1-in.  match 
white  pine.  Guards  made  of  2  x  4's  or  2  x  6's  are 
placed  up  and  down  in  the  vat  at  different  points  to 
protect  the  lining.  This  lining  is  the  only  part  of  the 
vat  that  must  be  removed  and  repaired. 

In  the  use  of  concrete  tanks  it  is  best  to  lead  line 
them  to  keep  the  acid  from  being  continually  in  contact 
with  the  concrete.  Also,  concrete  chips  very  easily  when 
struck  by  the  crates  while  handling  the  material. 

Ventilating  the  Pickling  Room 

An  important  factor  in  the  pickling  department  is 
proper  ventilation  of  the  pickling  room.  The  sugges- 
tion usually  made  is  to  construct  a  high  building  with 
a  ventilator  on  top  containing  a  double  row  of  win- 
dows. This,  however,  is  not  the  best  method.  When 
volumes  of  vapor  rise  in  winter  weather  they  are  met 
with  a  strong  current  of  air  from  the  windows  above, 
since  cold  air  rushes  into  the  room  instead  of  allowing 
the  warm  vapor  to  wend  its  way  out. 

A  well  ventilated  pickling  room,  not  over  15  ft.  high, 
has  a  single  row  of  windows  on  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing, slightly  higher  than  the  top  of  the  vats.  A  small 
fan  placed  in  the  window  opposite  each  acid  vat  in- 
duces a  continuous  volume  of  vapor  and  acid  fumes, 
coming  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  acid  vat,  to 
pass  through  it.  Thus  practically  no  vapors  or  fumes 
are  left  in  the  pickling  room.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  is  about  60  deg.  Fahr  and  it  is  important  to  keep 
it  at  least  this  high.  It  is  customary  in  many  plants 
to  provide  little  heat  to  the  pickling  room  and  in 
winter  workmen  are  forced  to  grope  about  amid  clouds 
of  vapor  at  almost  a  freezing  temperature. 

Another  excellent  method  of  ventilation  is  to  take  in 
cold  air  through  a  series  of  hot  steam  pipes  and  then 
force  it  up  into  a  large  horizontal  pipe  which  runs 
along  the  pickling  room  about  15  ft.  above  floor  level. 
In  this  horizontal  pipe  are  several  down  comers, 
through  which  the  hot  air  passes.  The  temperature  is 
maintained  at  from  60  deg.  to  70  deg.  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  vapor.  The  fumes  are  forced  up  by  the 
warm  air  and  pass  out  of  the  building  through  a  single 
row  of  windows  at  the  top. 

Another  system  forces  air  up  through  pipes  placed 
near  the  floor  level  at  an  angle  of  about  45  deg.  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the  vats.  By  this 
method,  not  only  is  the  room  heated  in  winter  and 
cooled  in  summer,  but  the  rising  fumes  are  caught, 
taken  up  by  the  blast  of  air  and  carried  out  of  the 
ventilator. 

When  a  pickling  department  must  be  laid  out  in  a 
large  building  containing  machinery,  a  very  good 
method  is  to  build  semi-circular  brick  walls  around  the 
vats,  which  tend  to  carry  the  fumes  up  20  or  30  ft.  A 
fan  placed  in  a  ventilfitor  above  will  conduct  them  out 
with  comparatively  little  damage. 

Pickling  Versus  Sand  Blasting 

In  the  drop  forge  industry,  pickling,  tumbling  and 
sand  blasting  are  the  three  principal  methods  used  in 
the  cleaning  department.  Pickling  is  preferable  if  the 
acids  and  salts  are  thoroughly  washed  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  forgings. 

Information  received  from  one  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  country  shows  there  is  no  favorable  com- 
parison between  pickling  and  sand  blasting.  In  the 
^o-rr^r    mothod    all    surfaces    are    cleaned    thoroughly 
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from  oxides  or  foreign  substances  which  are  detri- 
mental to  the  machining  operation,  while  in  the  method 
of  tumbling  and  sand  blasting,  small  forgings,  tumbling 
together,  hammer  fine  sand  into  their  surfaces.  The 
resulting  cost  of  machining  is  300  to  400  per  cent  more 
than  that  of  pickled  forgings.  Furthermore,  drop  forg- 
ings containing  small  bores  or  indentations  are  not 
cleaned  properly  by  sand  blasting.  The  same  authori- 
ties claim  that  all  companies  in  the  drop  forging  busi- 
ness eventually  would  pickle  their  product,  as  the  addi- 
tional cost  is  more  than  offset  in  machining. 

In  this  connection  the  reclamation  of  waste  acids 
for  the  manufacture  of  copperas  is  important.  In  one 
instance  a  company  allowed  waste  acid  to  flow  down 
the  river  for  years  and  later  reclaimed  it  with  a  net 
profit  of  $60  per  day.  Comparatively  few  companies  are 
doing  this  at  present  and  these  only  experimentally. 
Within  the  next  decade  this  by-product  will  be  gener- 
ally made  throughout  the  country. 


BRITISH  WIRE-DRAWING 


Steps  in  the  Cleaning  Process — Alloy  Steels  for 
Draw  Plates 

Wire  drawing  in  its  various  stages  was  discussed 
recently  by  A.  T.  Adam  before  the  Edinburgh  Section 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  (British).  After 
briefly  outlining  the  history  of  wire,  he  explained  that 
it  was  difficult  to  define  clearly  a  wire  rod,  because 
plants  are  now  in  operation  which  are  drawing  or  roll- 
ing cold  bars  in  round,  square  or  hexagon,  etc.,  up  to 
2%  in.  in  diameter  at  least,  probably  more.  In  speak- 
ing of  a  wire  rod,  however,  one  generally  means  material 
which  has  been  rolled  hot  to  about  y2  in.  diameter  and 
under.  Before  the  rods  can  be  drawn  through  a  die 
they  must  be  freed  entirely  from  scale  of  oxide,  other- 
wise the  hole  through  which  the  wire  is  drawn  will  be 
torn  out.  The  rods  are  therefore  pickled  in  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  coils  are  dipped  in  the 
pickling  tank,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  solution,  containing 
anything  from  2  to  8  per  cent  or  free  acid,  in  which 
case  the  operation  of  cleaning  takes  about  two  hours. 
Slow  cleaning  is  almost  essential  when  the  gage  of  the 
wire  is  small.  A  strong  solution  can  be  used  when  the 
gage  is  large  or  when  the  wire  is  drawn  through  the 
bath  continuously  instead  of  being  dipped  in  the  form  of 
a  coil. 

The  process  of  pickling  may  be  hastened  by  using  a 
hot  bath.  The  acid  bath  works  best  when  it  has  been 
in  operation  a  few  days,  or  when  the  specific  gravity  has 
been  increased  by  sulphate  or  chloride  of  iron.  If  the 
specific  gravity  be  too  high,  however,  the  cleaning  ac- 
tion will  cease  unless  heat  is  used.  Mr.  Adam  has  found 
the  percentage  of  free  acid  in  a  spent  tank  as  high  as 
in  a  freshly  made  up  tank.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
former  was  1,28  and  of  the  latter  1.08.  Mechanical 
means  have  been  tried  to  assist  the  acid  in  cleaning  the 
higher  clas.s  wires,  but  without  much  success.  This  is 
unfortunate  because  acid  is  apt  to  make  the  wire  brittle 
unless  great  care  is  taken  to  remove  it  completely. 

When  all  the  scale  has  been  removed  from  the  wire 
it  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water  from  a  hose.  The 
cheaper  qualties  of  wire  are  then  dipped  in  hot  lime  and 
dried,  but  with  the  higher  grade  wires,  which  have  to 
receive  several  passes  through  the  draw  plate  without 
annealing,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  water  coat. 
This  is  done  by  keeping  the  coils  continually  under  a 
spray  of  water  until  a  brown  rust  is  formed.  During 
this  operation  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 
The  wire  is  limed  to  neutralize  any  acid  remaining  and 
to  prevent  corrosion.  The  coil  is  dried  in  a  blueing  oven 
at  100  deg,  C,  where  the  last  traces  of  acid  should  be 
driven  off.  The  wire  is  then  ready  for  cold  drawing. 
The  cleaning  operation  has  to  be  performed  not  only 
on  the  raw  wire  rod,  but  also  on  the  drawn  wire,  each 
time  it  has  been  annealed  to  facilitate  further  drawing. 
In  drawing,  the  reduction  effected  at  each  pass  through 
the  die  varies  from  5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  thi* 
diameter  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  Th  • 
draw  plates  are  made  from  self-hardening  steels. 


Some  of  the  alloy  steels  are  used  nowadays  for 
draw  plates  of  special  make;  for  example,  one  well- 
known  make  contains  14  per  cent  chronium  and  'i  per 
cent  carbon.  These  elements  form  a  very  hard  double 
carbide  with  the  iron.  The  hole  in  the  draw  plate  through 
which  the  wire  passes  is  first  punched  hot,  then  sized 
and  shaped  correctly,  when  cold,  with  hardened  and 
tempered  tapered  punches.  Very  fine  wires  are  drawn 
through  jeweled  dies,  diamonds  and  rubies  being  chiefly 
used.  Before  the  wire  enters  the  die  it  passes  through 
tallow  or  olive  oil  soap  which  acts  as  a  lubricant. 

Some  wires  are  drawn  wet,  in  which  case  a  liquid 
lubricant  is  used.  Various  secret  lubricants  are  in 
vogue  for  the  wet  process,  sour  beer  being  a  favorite 
ingredient  of  most  of  them.  When  the  wire  is  to  be 
drawn  wet  it  is  polished  to  give  a  bright  metallic  sur- 
face and  is  then  coated  with  copper  by  immersion  in  a 
bath  of  copper  sulphate.  The  copper  being  softer  than 
the  steel  forms  a  kind  of  cushion  between  it  and  the 
die.  It  is  drawn  into  the  wire  and  gives  it  a  yellow 
color.  The  process  of  drawing  is  repeated  until  the 
wire  is  finished  or  too  hard  to  be  drawn  further  with- 
out heat  treatment. 


A  Small  Diesel  Engine 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  smallest  internal  com- 
bustion engine  of  the  pure  Diesel  type  has  recently  been 
completed  by  the  Fulton  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  It  is  a 
90-hp.  six-cylinder  unit  and  was  installed  in  a  boat 
that  will  be  used  by  the  Government  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  A  two-stage  air  compressor  located 
on  the  forward  end  of  the  crankcase  supplies  the  air 
pressure  for  starting  and  for  fuel  injection.  From  the 
compressor  the  air  is  led  to  three  steel  bottles,  one  of 
which  is  employed  to  supply  the  injection  air  that  is 
led  to  the  injectors  located  on  the  top  of  each  cylinder. 
The  surplus  air  is  stored  in  the  other  two  steel  bottles 
for  starting.  Individual  fuel  pumps  are  provided  for 
each  cylinder.  In  this  way  if  anything  should  happen 
to  cripple  one  of  the  cylinders  or  the  pumps  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  cylinder  affected  to  be  cut  out  and  the 
engine  run  on  the  remaining  cylinders.  The  flywheel  is 
located  at  the  after  end  of  the  engine  instead  of  for- 
ward, this  arrangement,  it  is  pointed  out,  taking  all 
unnecessary  strain  off  the  flywheel.  In  a  test  made  of 
the  engine  it  developed  100  b.  hp.  at  a  speed  of  400 
r.p.m.  instead  of  the  90  b.  hp.  guaranteed.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  oil  per  brake  horsepower  per  hour  at 
the  rated  speed  of  400  r.p.m.  was  0.53  lb.  instead  of 
0.55  lb.  

Ashland  Steel  Output  Increasing 

The  Ashland  Iron  &  Mining  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  ex- 
pects to  blow  out  its  No.  1  furnace,  which  has  been 
rnaking  silvery  iron  and  ferrosilicon,  before  the  middle 
of  the  present  month.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
pany to  put  in  a  new  hearth  and  tuyere  jackets  and 
at  thp  same  time  arrangements  will  be  made  for  run- 
ning basic  iron  direct  into  the  Ip.dles  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  company's  open-hearth  steel  department. 
The  company  has  in  operation  three  open-hearth  fur- 
naces and  will  have  three  additional  furnaces  ready  by 
Sept.  1.  At  present  billets  and  slabs  are  being  rolled 
for  the  market  and  sheet  bars  for  the  company's  sheet 
mill  department.  Future  plans  include  the  erection 
of  a  plate  mill  and  a  universal  mUl. 


The  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  has  been  organized  to  build  concrete  ships. 
An  experimental  hull  is  to  be  constructed  and  towed 
to  Hawaii.  If  the  test  is  successful  the  hull  will  be 
brought  back,  it  is  said,  and  fitted  with  engines.  W.  L. 
Comyn  is  named  as  president  of  the  company  and  Alan 
MacDonald,  chief  of  construction. 


Officials  of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa., 
have  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  McHose  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Reading  PMrebrick  Works,  from  William  Mc- 
Hose Boyer,  president,  and  Wilson  V.  McHose,  treas- 
urer. 
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A  Mechanically  Operated  Ladle  Stopper 

The  disadvantages  of  operating  a  ladle  stopper  in 
the  usual  manner  in  present  practice  ara  numerous,  ow- 
ing to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  molten  metal,  its  liability 
to  scatter  over  the  operators  and  other  causes.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  ladlcman  and  his  helper  standing  on 
the  platform  adjacent  the  molds,  occupy  dangerous 
positions,  because  the  gases  escaping  from  the  metal 
while  the  mold  is  filling  keep  the  metal  in  motion  and 
eruption,  frequently  causing  some  to  fall  on  the  oper- 
ators. Again,  the  operators  are  sometimes  fatally 
burned  by  the  metal  escaping  from  a  ladle  overturning 
when  a  rope,  chain,  hook  or  other  part  of  the  hoisting 
mechanism  breaks,  which  is  liable  to  occur  at  any  time. 
It  also  occasionally  happens  after  partly  emptying  the 
ladle,  that  the  metal  violently  reacts,  the  escaping  gas 
throwing  the  liquid  metal  to  the  roof  of  the  building 
and  rendering  it  extremely  dangerous  for  the  operators. 

A  further  serious  objection  is  that  not  infrequently 
the  stopper  will  only  partially  close  the  nozzle  open- 
ing, due  to  imperfect  construction,  thereby  allowing  a 
stream  of  metal  to  escape  when  the  nozzle  is  supposed 
to  have  been  closed.  The  nozzle  also  occasionally 
breaks,  owing  to  sudden  expansion  when  the  hot  metal 
strikes  it,  causing  a  leak,  so  that  while  the  ladle  is  be- 
ing conveyed  from  mold  to  mold,  the  metal  from  a  leaky 
nozzle  striking  the  top  edges  of  the  molds,  splashes 
upon  the  operators  and  frequently  burns  them  seri- 
ously. 

To  overcome  these  objections  and  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  ladlemen,  George  A.  Wettengel  has 
devised   an   improved   stopper  operating  mechanism    in 


through  the  nozzle  into  the  mold.  When  the  mold  is 
full  the  lever  is  lowered  so  as  to  admit  air  into  the 
opposite  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  lowers  the  stopper 
and  stops  the  flow  of  metal.  This  is  not  only  a  safety 
device,  but  it  is  also  a  labor  saver,  no  ladleman  being 
required. 


Scrap  Congestion  at  Pittsburgh 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  called  by  the 
Pittsburgh  district  committee  on  car  service,  appointed 
to  consider  and  decide  upon  a  method  of  controlling 
scrap  material,  representatives  were  present  from  the 
mills,  railroads  and  scrap  iron  dealers  and  it  developed 
that  a  very  serious  congestion  exists  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  due  largely  to  uncontrolled  shipments  of  scrap. 
This  condition  has  become  so  bad  that  drastic  action  at 
Washington  will  be  necessary,  unless  the  shippers  of 
scrap  assist  materially. 

Eli  Joseph,  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee en  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  has  issued  a  letter  calling  attention 
to  the  conditions  at  Pittsburgh  and  adding: 

We  would  therefore  ask  that  you  notify  all  members  of 
the  trade  through  your  columns,  impressing  them  with  the 
necessity — first  for  loading  cars  to  the  maximum  capacity  of 
the  car.  or  in  case  of  light  material,  to  its  visual  capacity, 
second,  to  ship  scrap  directly  to  the  consignees,  not  shipping 
to  themselves  or  to  dealers ;  third,  eliminating  the  use  of 
order  bills  of  lading  in  every  way  possible:  fourth,  to  abso- 
lutely discontinue  the  pract  ce  of  .shipping  to  intermediate 
points  with  a  view  to  reconsigning  to  some  other  point  when 
embargoes   are   lifted   or   conditions   favorable   to   the   shipper 
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Arrangement   of  the    Pneumatic  Apparatus  for  Mechanically     Operating  the  Ladle  Stopi)er  in   Pouring  Steel 


which  the  operation  of  the  stopper  is  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  craneman  or  the  pusher,  who  is  always  a 
sufficient  distance  away  to  insure  his  safety. 

According  to  U.  S.  patent  No.  1,207,251,  it  consists 
of   a    mechanical    means    of    raising   and    lowering   the 
ladle  stopper.    Secured  to  the  ladle  and  to  one  side  of 
;the    usual    stopper    mechanism    is    an    air    cylinder,    as 
^shown   by  the  illustration,  the   piston   rod  of  which  is 
[connected  to  the  sliding  plate  by  means  of  a  link  and 
lever.     Mounted  in  the  crane  cage  is  an  air  valve  simi- 
llar  to  those   used  on   pneumatic  hoists  having  flexible 
[tube  connections   to  the  cylinder  and  to  the  air  tank. 
The  ends  of  the  tubes  have  quick  detachable  hose  con- 
nections.    A  tank  is  attached  to  the  crane  and  is  sup- 
plied with  air  from  a  motor  driven  compressor.     The 
■operation  of  the  device  is  as  follows: 

After  the  ladle  full  of  molten  metal  is  in  place  over 
a  mold,  the  craneman  raises  the  lever  of  the  air  valve 
admitting  air  under  pressure  to  the  cylinder  which 
raises   the    stopper    thus    admitting   the    metal    to    flow 


arise;  fifth,  to  load  scrap  carefully  to  avoid  rejections,  to 
ascertain  carefully  the  specifications  of  the  mills  to  which 
the.v  are  shii>ping  and  to  coiiform  strictly  to  those  specifica- 
tions, as  every  reshipment  and  reconsignment  works  a  great 
hardship  on  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Joseph  also  points  out  that  if  the  suggestions 
are  not  carried  out,  the  railroads  will  discontinue  the 
practice  of  reconsigning  and  their  remedy  in  case  of 
constant  rejections  and  reconsignment  will  probably 
be  to  return  the  material  to  points  of  shipment,  if  not 
unloaded  in  the  time  allowed. 


Col.  W.  S.  Peirce,  commandant  Springfield  Armory, 
has  instituted  new  methods  to  stimulate  the  production 
and  increase  the  loyalty  of  employees.  Huge  wooden 
clocks  have  been  placed  at  the  entrances  of  the  two 
plants,  the  hands  of  which  will  mark  the  daily  actual 
production  and  the  tentative  daily  production  program. 
Operatives  working  on  piece  work  will  receive  medals 
for  increased  output. 


New  Steel  Embargo  Aimed  at  Plates 

Designed  to  Bring  Japanese  Vessels 
Into  Atlantic  Trade  for  War  Purposes^ — 
Shipping  Board  Takes  Over  700  Vessels 


Washington,  Aug.  7. — The  halting  by  Presidential 
order  of  exports  of  iron  and  steel  plates,  steel  billets, 
pig  iron  and  iron  and  steel  scrap,  pending  arrangements 
intended  to  force  Japan  to  send  merchant  ships  to  the 
Atlantic  to  help  in  the  work  of  supplying  the  Allies, 
was  the  salient  feature  of  the  past  week's  war  develop- 
ments. Closely  co-ordinated  with  this  project  in  the 
program  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  beat 
the  submarines  is  the  action  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  which  on  Aug.  3  took  over,  at  a  cost  to  the 
Government  of  about  $150,000,000,  approximately  700 
vessels,  aggregating  nearly  2,000,000  gross  tons,  now 
building  in  the  shipyards  of  the  country  for  private 
account.  Steps  to  increase  the  total  number  of  wooden 
ships  ordered  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  not  less  than 
300  have  also  been  taken  by  Chairman  Hurley  and 
Admiral  Capps.  Altogether  the  gigantic  task  of  the 
Shipping  Board  has  received  the  most  powerful  impetus 
given  it  since  its  initial  program  was  launched. 

Iron  and  Steel  Embargo  Aug.  15 

A  distinct  sensation  in  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Wash- 
ington was  caused  by  the  announcement  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  guidance  of  the  Division  of  Export  Li- 
censes concerning  future  shipments  of  iron  and  steel 
and  explosives,  amounting  in  effect  to  a  hard  and  fast 
embargo  taking  effect  Aug.  15.  The  new  rules  govern- 
ing iron  and  steel  shipments,  which  supersede  all  previ- 
ous regulations,  are  as  follows: 

First.  That  all  shipments  to  those  nations  associated  with 
the  United  States  in  the  war  are,  until  further  instructions,  to 
be  licensed  freely,  without  reservations  and  without  restric- 
tion, except  iron  and  steel  plates,  pig  iron,  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
and  steel  billets,  for  which  licenses  shall  be  granted  only  in 
case  said  articles  are  destined  for  actual  war  purposes  or  will 
directly  contribute  thereto. 

Second.  Licenses  which  may  be  properly  i.ssued  will  bs 
granted  for  shipments  of  all  iron  and  steel  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes  and  other  articles  properly  included  under  these 
general  headings  under  the  following  conditions  only : 

( 1 )  The  application  for  such  licen.se  must  be  received  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Division  of  Export  Licenses, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  or  before  Aug.  10,  1917. 

(2)  Such  articles  shall  be  completely  made  up  and  manu- 
factured on  or  before  Aug.   10,  1917. 

(3)  Such  license  shall  be  valid,  and  shall  indicate  that  it 
ia  valid,  only  in  case  such  shlpmentii  are  covered  by  railroad 
or  ocean  bill  of  lading  dated  on  or  before  Aug.  ir>,  1917. 

With  respect  to  the  general  term  "explosives,"  used  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  on  July  9,  1917,  the  following 
chemicals  are  lnclude<l  In  Its  meaning:  Kther,  alcohol,  sul- 
phur, sulphuric  acid  and  Its  salts,  acetone,  nitric  acid  and  its 
salts,  derivatives  of  benzol,  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  and  its  de- 
rivatives of  toluol,  mercury  and  Its  salts,  ammonia  and  Its 
salts,  glycerine,  potash  and  Its  salts,  all  cyanides. 

Japanese  VeaMift  Wanted  in  the  Atlantic 

While  the  new  re^ruiationM  with  rcHpect  to  iron  and 
iiteel  pro<luctH  covcre<l  by  the  President's  proclamution 
positively  prohibit  exportations  of  these  articIcH  after 
Aujf.  15,  no  secret  is  made  here  of  the  fact  that  negotia- 
tions are  now  on  foot  which  are  experU-d  to  rcHult  in 
the  relaxation  of  the  new  restrictions  us  soon  as  u  Hatiw- 
factory  ajfreement  can  he  reached  with  the  Japanese 
Government.  For  many  months  larjfe  quantities  of 
structural  steel  and  plates  have  been  exporti-d  to  Japan 
for  use  in  shipbuildinff.  an  industry  that  has  had  an 
amazinR  revival  in  that  country  during  th*-  i);iHt  two 
years.  The  effect  of  this  activity  on  the  part  of  Japan 
promised  to  be  two-fold:  First,  to  absorb  a  large  ton- 
nage of  steel  shipbuilding  materials  sorely  needed  in 
the  United  States  and,  second,  to  enable  Japan  to 
,|omirniU.  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Pacific  after  the  war 


and  ultimately  to  give  it  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
trade  of  the  Atlantic. 

To  meet  this  situation,  diplomatic  negotiations  were 
undertaken  to  induce  Japan  to  send  a  large  tonnage  of 
merchant  vessels  to  the  Atlantic  to  aid  in  transporting 
food  and  war  material  to  the  Allies.  As  these  negotia- 
tions made  but  slow  progress,  the  President  and  his 
advisers  decided  on  drastic  action,  cutting  off  all  steel 
supplies  from  Japanese  ship  builders.  In  order  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  might  not  present 
the  appearance  of  a  direct  discrimination  against  Japan, 
the  embargo  on  steel  was  made  broad  enough  to  cover 
all  exports  of  shipbuilding  material,  while  permitting 
war  munitions  free  movement  as  heretofore. 

In  construing  the  term  "war  purposes,"  used  in  the 
President's  order,  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  this 
designation  is  not  limited  to  the  construction  of  war 
ships  or  the  manufacture  of  any  form  of  war  material. 
The  American  Government  regards  it  as  of  vast  import- 
ance in  the  conduct  of  the  war  that  there  should  be 
ample  transportation  facilities  available  for  carrying 
food  and  war  supplies  to  England  and  France;  hence,  if 
Japan  will  furnish  a  reasonable  number  of  merchant 
vessels  for  this  purpose,  the  President  will  be  willing 
to  lift  the  embargo  on  steel  shipbuilding  materials.  As 
a  collateral  provision,  however,  the  Japanese  merchant 
ships  sent  to  the  Atlantic  must  be  furnished  under  an 
agreement  that  the  freight  rates  to  be  charged  by  their 
owners  shall  be  reasonable  and  on  a  practical  parity 
with  the  rates  which  the  Shipping  Board  intends  to  en- 
force in  the  near  future. 

Norway  Afifected  Also 

The  new  rules  regarding  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
will  also  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  commerce 
of  Norway.  That  country  also  has  experienced  an  im- 
portant revival  of  ship  building  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and,  in  addition,  has  been  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing large  quantities  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and  other 
metal  products,  as  well  as  food,  to  Germany.  The  sub- 
marine campaign  has  cut  heavily  into  Norway's  trade 
with  the  Allies  and  neutral  countries  and  to-day  her 
merchant  marine  is  said  to  consist  of  but  2,000,000  tons 
of  which  about  1,000,000  tons  is  tied  up  owing  to  the 
undersea  menace.  The  American  Government  now 
threatens  Norway  with  an  absolute  embargo  on  food 
as  well  as  iron  and  steel  commodities  and  has  pointed 
out  that  the  only  condition  under  which  certain  limited 
amounts  of  the  particular  kinds  of  food  needed  by  the 
Norwegian  people  and  the  very  moderate  quantity  of 
iron  and  steel  can  be  secured  is  that  satisfactory  pledges 
shall  be  given,  not  only  that  none  of  these  things  shall 
find  their  way  to  Germany,  but  that  they  shall  not  be 
substituted  for  Norwegian  products  exported  to  the 
Teutonic  allies.  In  addition,  Norway  must  release  for 
the  transatlantic  trade  all  merchant  ships  now  tied  up 
and  must  guarantee  a  reasonable  scale  of  freight  rates. 
The  Norwegian  government  has  already  indicated  un- 
officially its  intention  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  United  States,  the  people  of  Norway  facing  starva- 
tion should  this  Government  place  an  absolute  embargo 
on  food  products. 

Orders  for  700  Ships  Taken  Over 

The  action  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in 
taking  over  all  cargo  vessels  above  2500  tons  capacity 
now  being  constructed  in  American  shipyards  was  fore- 
shadowed by  an  announcement  made  by  General 
Gocthals  some  time  before  his  resignation  as  general 
manager  of  the  Corporation  was  tendered  to  the  Presi- 
dent. While  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  has  published 
no   figures  since  Feb.   1   of  vessels  under  construction 
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in  American  yards,  it  is  understood  that  a  memorandum 
supplied. to  the  Shipping  Board  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shows  nearly  700  ships  in  excess  of  2500  tons 
each.  The  average  contract  price  of  these  vessels  was 
about  $150  per  ton,  and  as  they  are  on  the  average 
about  one-half  completed  the  Government  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  upon  the  2,000,000  gross  tons  about  $150,- 
000,000.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act  creating  the 
Shipping  Board  the  Government  will  fix  the  price  to  be 
paid,  and  in  the  event  that  it  is  unsatisfactory  the 
owners  will  be  at  liberty  to  accept  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount  tendered  and  to  bring  suit  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  remainder  alleged  to  be  due. 

Admiral  Capps'  order  does  not  make  it  clear  whether 
the  Government  intends  to  pay  indemnities  in  any 
amount  for  contracts  requisitioned  upon  which  no  work 
has  been  done,  but  it  is  probable  that  claims  of  this 
kind  will  be  presented.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  bare 
options  on  deliveries  18  months  hence  of  vessels  the 
keels  of  which  have  not  yet  been  laid  have  recently 
been  sold  at  handsome  advances  over  the  contract  price. 
Hereafter  the  Government  will  rule  upon  every  large 
ship  contract  for  private  account,  even  for  repairs,  and 
the  entire  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  country  will  be 
directed  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  the  one  end  of  speed- 
ing up  new  tonnage  for  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic 
and  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  submarine  campaign. 

It  is  understood  that  a  corps  of  experts  will  at  once 
begin  a  revision  of  the  plans  of  the  ships  now  under 
construction  which  have  been  taken  over  under  Admiral 
Capps'  order,  the  purpose  being  to  eliminate  all  luxuri- 
ous features  and  in  many  cases  to  remodel  passenger 
vessels  so  as  to  make  them  more  available  for  the  carry- 
ing of  cargos.  In  addition,  the  work  of  construction 
will  be  speeded  up  by  doubling  or  trebling  labor  shifts 
and  by  working  overtime  where  possible.  Construction 
will  also  be  expedited  through  the  work  of  the  Priority 
Officer  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  who  will  see  that 
steel  and  other  materials  are  promptly  supplied  to  the 
various  yards  by  the  most  conveniently  located  plants. 

Merchant  Ships  To  Be  Taken 

It  is  intimated  that  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  the 
Shipping  Board  will  issue  another  order,  taking  over 
every  large  merchant  ship  flying  the  American  flag. 
Many  of  these  vessels  are  now  in  the  coastwise  trade 
and  will  be  transferred  to  the  foreign  service  and  oper- 
ated chiefly  between  the  United  States  and  England  and 
France.  Many  of  them  will  be  used  as  troop  transports 
and  for  the  conveyance  of  food  and  war  supplies  for  the 
American  army  on  the  western  front. 

A  decided  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  building  of 
wooden  ships  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between 
Chairman  Hurley  and  Admiral  Capps  and  a  delegation 
representing  the  lumber  interests  of  the  country  and 
especially  the  mill  owners  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
so-called  Southern  Pine  Association.  There  will  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  these  vessels  to  be 
built — probably  to  300 — but  it  is  nevertheless  probable 
ihat  75  per  cent  of  the  big  fleet  of  cargo  carriers  will 
be  of  steel. 

Foreign  Ships  In  Coastwise  Trade 

Administration  officials  are  confidently  counting 
upon  an  early  report  on  the  resolution  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative  Alexander  at  the 
instance  of  the  Shipping  Board  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  permit  vessels  of  foreign  registry  to  engage  in 
the  coastwise  trade.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield 
is  in  receipt  of  many  inquiries  concerning  the  status 
of  the  present  laws  with  regard  to  the  privileges  of 
foreign  vessels  in  the  American  coastwise  trade  and  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  up  all  doubtful  points  in  ref- 
erence thereto  has  authorized  a  statement  saying  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  allow  Canadian 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  do  coastwise  business  be- 
tween American  ports. 

The  Canadian  Government  very  handsomely  acted  on  the 
matter  some  time  since  as  concerns  us,  allowing  the  coast- 
wise privilege  to  American  vessels  in  Canadian  ports.  There 
is  urgent  necessity  for  the  employment  of  all  possible  tonnage 
on  the  Great   Lakes  in  the  coal  and   iron  ore  hauling. 

We  need  greater  freedom  in  coastwise  trade.  Suppose 
'or  instance  a  British  vessel  discharged  cargo  at  Norfolk  and 


was  ordered  to  GaUreston  for  a  cargo  of  cotton.  Suppose  also 
that  there  was  need  of  coal  at  Galveston  and  this  vessel  could 
carry  a  considerable  amount  and  had  cargo  offered.  It  could 
not  take  that  cargo  without  subjecting  itself  to  heavy  penal- 
ties as  matters  now  stand.  As  badly  as  coal  is  needed  in  New 
England  for  stocks  the  vessel  could  not  proceed  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Boston  with  coal.  It  could  not  take  lumber  for 
shipyards,  or  anything  else. 

The  passage  of  the  Alexander  resolution  will  be  ex- 
pedited by  its  introduction  in  the  Senate  before  the 
House  has  acted,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  the 
measure  will  become  a  law  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

W,    L.    C. 


French  National  Laboratories  for  Scientific 
Research 

After  a  study  of  the  question  of  the  need  of  national 
laboratories  in  France,  the  special  commission  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  has  made  its  report.  After 
reviewing  what  private  initiative  has  done  in  France 
and  what  the  government  and  private  enterprise  have 
accomplished  in  other  countries,  notably  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  commis- 
sion concludes  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  in  France 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  laboratory  for 
scientific  research.  Such  an  institution  could  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  the  same  way  as  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
in  London  is  placed  under  that  of  the  Royal  Society. 

After  hearing  the  report,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Laboratory  for  Physical  Science  and 
Mechanics  is  highly  desirable,  and  that  it  should  be 
specially  entrusted  with  the  work  of  scientific  research 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  industry.  The  resolution 
contains  some  hints  as  to  the  status,  organization  and 
administration  of  such  a  laboratory,  further  details 
of  which  are  elaborated  in  the  commission's  report.  As 
regards  financial  support  for  the  new  institution,  the 
report  states  that  in  France  it  would  be  useless  to  wait 
for  the  large  industrial  firms  to  combine  and  take  the 
initiative,  as  they  did  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  try  to 
start  the  laboratory  without  a  Government  grant.  To 
ensure  a  successful  start  for  the  institution,  about  £20,- 
000  would  be  required,  apportioned  among  the  central 
institution  and  its  branches. 


The  Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co.  of  Boston,  a  well- 
known  hardware  concern,  celebrated  its  thirty-fifth  an- 
niversary the  evening  of  Aug.  2.  Certificates  of  insur- 
ance were  given  to  employees  under  the  group  policy 
plan  of  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance. 
The  certificates  range  from  $250  to  $1,000,  according 
to  the  length  of  service.  A  prominent  feature  of  the 
anniversary  was  an  address  on  "Women  in  Business," 
by  Miss  Alice  H.  Grady,  financial  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance  League. 


The  American  Steel  Export  Co.,  Woolworth  Build- 
ing, New  York,  has  issued  a  20-page  booklet  entitled 
"Export  Engineering  and  Contracting."  It  describes 
the  facilities  which  the  company  has  for  handling  the 
export  problems  of  American  manufacturers.  Brief 
descriptions  of  the  work  which  the  company  is  prepared 
to  undertake  in  the  construction  of  industrial  plants  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  exporting  of  machinery,  is 
touched  upon. 

The  Allentown  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa., 
which  is  building  a  new  factory,  has  revised  its  plans 
so  that  a  three  story  structure  will  be  erected  instead 
of  a  two  story.  The  estimated  cost  will  be  $40,000.  The 
company  will  manufacture  sheet  specialties  and  will 
employ  about  400  men.  The  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  about  October  15. 


It  is  reported  from  Winnipeg  that  deposits  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  have  been  discovered  in  the  Cypress 
Hills,  in  southeast  Alberta.  Already  800,000  tons, 
worth  approximately  $54,000,000,  have  been  blocked 
out.  The  product,  it  is  stated,  is  being  sold  to  the 
British  war  office  at  $68  per  ton. 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Steel  for  Aircraft 

Troubles  of  British  Aeroplane  Makers  in  Obtaining 
Proper  Material — Lack  of  Heat-Treating  Skill — 
Electric  and  Crucible  Steel — Value  of  Impact  Tests 

BY    R.    K.    BAGN ALL-WILD    AND    E.    W.    BIRCH 


WHERE  weight-saving  is  essential,  the  designer 
is  constantly  keeping  in  mind  the  necessity 
for  strength  combined  with  lightness  and  dura- 
bility; it  follows,  therefore,  taking  a  typical  example, 
that  the  quality  of  steel  used  in  aeroplane  and  aero- 
plane engine  construction  must  necessarily  receive 
very  close  attention.  In  the  earlier  days  the  Royal 
Aircraft  Factory  rendered  the  greatest  of  services  in 
instituting  detailed  specifications  for  aircraft  steels. 
Prior  to  this  date  the  complete  range  of  alloy  steels 
had  not  been  fully  used  for  parts  requiring  great 
strength  with  a  minimum  of  weight. 

In  many  cases,  firms  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  aeronautical  components  had  practically  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  treatment  of  special  alloy  steel.  As  mat- 
ters progressed  it  was  found  from  experience  that 
some  of  the  conditions  required  by  the  Royal  Aircraft 
Factory  specifications  had  to  be  altered  and  improved. 
Such  progress  was  inevitable  with  the  great  increase 
of  output  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war. 

The    progress    of    the    various    manufacturers    was 


made  to  give  the  same  physical  test  results.  Again, 
it  is  not  generally  realized  that  an  alloy  steel  can  be 
made  to  give  physical  tests  covering  a  wide  range  by 
variation  of  heat-treatment. 

One  question  in  the  choice  of  a  steel  by  composi- 
tion is  its  resistance  to  abrasive  wear.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  relatively  high  nickel  steel  does  not  re- 
sist abrasion  as  well  as  a  low  nickel  steel  with  low 
chromium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  low  nickel, 
high  chromium  steel  is  objectionable  owing  to  its  lia- 
bility to  defects  in  the  form  of  cracks. 

Importance  of  Heat  Treatment 

Close  touch  between  the  steel  maker  and  the  steel 
user  is  essential,  and  lack  of  this  co-operation  has  led 
to  many  costly  mistakes.  A  few  degrees  in  tempera- 
ture one  way  or  the  other  may  spoil  a  good  steel.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  install  a  heat-treating  plant  with 
the  latest  type  of  pyrometer  and  then  sit  down  and 
allow  a  semi-skilled  man  to  do  the  rest.  For  instance, 
a   firm   recently   expressed   pride    in    its   heat-treating 
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very  carefully  watched,  and  every  endeavor  was  made 
to  assist  them  to  promote  and  encourage  developments. 
The  object  of  this  paper  in  to  place  on  record  some 
of  the  troubles  experienced  in  the  earlier  days,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  to-day. 

A  year  or  ko  ago  very  few  firms,  excepting  in  the 
Sheffield  district,  poHHcssed  heat-treating  appliances  of 
their  own.  Many  plants  have  since  been  built,  and  this 
is  specially  the  rase  in  the  Hirmingham  and  (Coventry 
districts.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  build  a  heat- 
treating  plant;  it  is  essential  to  be  able  to  use  it  cor- 
rectly. But  it  is  almost  impoHsibIc  to  obtain  men  with 
the  requisite  knowledge.  Wh«'n  steels  are  classified 
according  to  their  mechanical  properti<'S,  independent 
of  chemical  compositions,  each  composition  recjuires  a 
different  heat  treatment.  Two  steels  differing  widely 
in   composition    may,   by   different   heat   treatments,   be 
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plant  and  pyrometric  installation,  whereas  observation 
of  the  interior  of  the  furnace  during  a  heat  showed 
that  the  temperature  was  obviously  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  recorded  by  the  pyrometer.  On  exam- 
ination the  pyrometer  was  found  to  be  incapable  of 
reading  higher  than  440  deg.  C,  although  the  scale 
extended  to  over  1000  deg.  In  pre-war  days  it  was 
the  custom  in  a  number  of  cases  for  firms  who  are 
now  producing  aeronautical  components,  to  leave  any 
process  which  required  the  steel  to  be  heated  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreman  blacksmith. 

A  great  deal  of  delay  in  production,  waste  of  ma- 
terial and  financial  loss  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  want 
of  metallurgical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  some  de- 
signers. Losses  in  time  and  money  have  also  occurred 
owing  to  manufacturers  not  realizing  that  alloy  steels 
require  more  careful  handling  than  a  carboh  steel. 
For  example,  the  machining  of  some  crankshafts,  rough 
machined  prior  to  heat  treatment,  was  in  one  instance 
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Developeil  Surface  of  a  Ciankpin  Showing  Fracture  and  Hair 
Cracks 

very  rough  and  left  many  jagged  edges  and  sharp 
corners.  On  heat  treatment,  these  crankshafts  devel- 
oped serious  cracks  at  45  deg.  to  the  angle  of  the  M^eb 
and  the  axis  of  the  pin.  At  first  the  steel  was  blamed, 
next  the  heat  treatment,  but  finally,  after  a  consid- 
erable loss  in  cranks  had  occurred,  the  real  truth  was 
found  out.  During  heat  treatment  the  cracks  started 
from  the  rough  and  jagged  edges  at  the  corners  of  the 
web  and  the  pin. 

Another  great  source  of  danger  is  the  design.  De- 
signers naturally  endeavor  to  curtail  the  dimensions 
of  an  engine.  In  one  or  two  cases  of  engines  of  the 
12-cylinder  Vee  type,  this  was  effected  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  roller  bearings  for  the  ordinary  plain  bearings. 

The  cranks  were  to  be  made  from  billets  twisted 
through  120  deg.,  and  the  main  journal  where  the 
twists  had  to  be  made  was  ap- 
proximately 7/16  in.  in  length  be- 
tween the  webs.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  serious  damage  to  the 
steel  would  result,  since  in  order 
to  twist  the  shaft,  it  had  to  be 
raised  locally  to  so  high  a  tem- 
perature that  subsequent  heat 
treatment  could  not  restore  the 
steel  to  such  a  structure  as  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  physical  prop- 
erties demanded  by  the  specifica- 
tion and  desirable  for  the  safety 
and  life  of  the  crank.  A  number 
of  tests  were  made  on  these 
cranks  after  final  heat  treatment, 
with  the  following  results: 

It  was  next  suggested  that  the 
cranks    should   be    made    from    a 
double    width    billet    so    that   the 
twist   would   not   exceed    60   deg.    I'^'ii'i'-ged   view  of  Hair 
This  certainly  improved  matters, 

but  did  not  entirely  obviate  the  doubtful  structure  ob- 
tained in  the  twisted  journals. 

Various  other  methods  were  then  tried;  cranks  were 
cut  from  the  round,  and  they  were  also  forged  into 
trifoliate  section;  the  latter  is  thought  to  be  promis- 
ing. If  it  is  possible  in  the  design  to  have,  from  the 
steel  maker's  point  of  view,  a  reasonable  distance  be- 
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tween  the  webs,  it  is  obvious  that  some  form  of  press- 
ing from  a  bar  billet  gives  the  most  suitable  structure 
in  the  shaft.  The  flow  of  the  metal  is  then  continued 
through  the  journals,  up  the  webs,  along  the  pins,  and 
so  throughout  the  shaft,  as  shown  by  one  of  the  illus- 
trations, but  such  a  form  of  combined  stamping  and 
forging  is  not  possible  with  the  very  short  main 
bearing. 

A  reluctance  to  heat-treat  alloy  steels  after  work- 
ing used  to  be  prevalent,  and  the  necessity  for  heat 
treating  after  bending,  welding  or  stamping,  etc.,  was 
not  fully  recognized.  Many  firms  were  quite  content 
to  receive  stampings  as  stamped;  in  some  cases  they 
normalized  them,  but  such  a  process  as  quenching  and 
tempering  was  regarded  as  a  luxury  or  a  fad. 

Another  drawback  to  progress  was  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  steels  were  known  by  certain  trade  n:.mes, 
and  were  in  fact  proprietary  articles.  They  were  or- 
dered as  such,  and  no  mention  of  any  physical  test  was 
made  on  the  order. 


A  big  difficulty  had  to  be  overcome  where  a  small 
steel  rnaker  produced  a  comparatively  large  output  of 
crucible  steel,  which  as  produced  w,.s  as  near  perfect 
as  possible.  Firms  such  as  this  greatly  enlarged  their 
plant,  introduced  the  electric  furnace,  and  other  modern 
improvements,  but  in  some  cases  the  increased  output 
was  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  previous  small  supply; 
in  other  words,  they  had  to  learn  and  adopt  new 
methods  under  difficult  conditions. 

There  is  another  point  which  makes  steel  production 
difficult  in  that  the  raw  materials  now  available  are 
variable.  Pig  iron  (known  by  trade  classification),  in- 
stead of  being  uniform  in  composition  as  before  the 
war,  now  may  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  As  a 
result  each  charge  becomes  a  separate  metallurgical 
problem,  and  it  is  only  by  great  skill  that  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  perfection  has  been  maintained  in  the 
high  grade  alloy  steels.  Many  of  the  troubles  experi- 
enced from  "hair  cracks"  are  undoubtedly  traceable 
not  only  back  to  the  ingot,  but  to  the  steel  making. 

Hair  Cracks  and  the   Life  of  Shafts 

Some    interesting    experiments    have    recently    been 
carried    out   with    a    view   to    ascertain    if    crankshafts 
with  hair  cracks  are  dangerous  as  regards  their  life. 
Assuming  in  the  first  place  that  a  crankshaft  has 
only  a  certain  life,  it  was  thought 
that  minor  hair  cracks,  scarcely 
visible    to    the    eye,    should    not 
cause  the  rejection  of  a  shaft,  if 
it    could    be    proved    that    such 
cracks  do  not  develop  before  the 
shaft  has  become  worn  out,  due 
to  stress  reversal.     With  this  in 
view,  an  engine  was  tested  with 
a  crankshaft  which  showed  cer- 
tain cracks;   it  was   proposed  to 
run  the  engine  for  100  hours,  but 
the  crankshaft  broke  at  78  hours. 
It  is  certain  that  hair  cracks, 
although  longitudinal,   are   unde- 
sirable, as  they  form  a  starting 
point    for    circumferential    frac- 
tures.    In  many  cases  the  cracks 
can  be  traced  from  end  to  end  of 
the   shaft.      There  is   no   definite 
Crack,   100   Diameters    proof  that  they  open  out  during  a 
short  period  of  running,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  after  50  or  100  hours'  work  they  show 
signs  of  developing  and  in  some  cases  cause  fracture  of 
the  shafts.     Such  cracks  on  a  pin  running  in  a  white 
metal  bearing  must  have  a  disturbing  influence  on  the 
surface  of  the  white  metal.     All  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  these  hair  cracks  are  derived  from  defects  in  the 
ingot. 

It  is  not  economical  to  lay  down  a  definite  crop  for 
every  type  of  ingot,  or  even  perhaps  individual  ingots. 
Some  ingots  undoubtedly  require  more  than  others. 
The  difficulties  may  possibly  be  overcome  by  insisting 
on  the  cranks  being  forged  down  from  ingots  split 
either  into  two  or  four,  preferably  the  latter.  The 
amount  of  crop  necessary,  and  even  the  desirability 
of  using  the  particular  ingot,  could  then  be  more  read- 
ily judged.  It  is  noted  that  the  practice  of  turning 
blooms  all  over  before  cogging  down  is  becoming  more 


Fracture  of  a  Crankshaft  Pin  During  Straightening  Operation 
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prevalent.  This  undoubtedly  saves  wastage  at  a  later 
date,  and  eliminates  to  a  great  extent  surface  defects. 
The  authors  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in 
addition  to  physical  tests,  analysis  within  reasonably 
wide  limits  should  be  specified.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  designer,  especially  the  engine  designer,  is  finding 
that  some  steels  are  more  suitable  for  certain  purposes 
than  others.  Many  steels  may  satisfy  the  specifica- 
tion, but  differ  in  chemical  composition. 

Value  of  Impact  Tests 

When  the  Royal  Aircraft  Factory  introduced  an  im- 
pact test  for  aircraft  steel,  very  considerable  opposi- 
tion was  experienced.  Records  of  tests  show  that  in 
the  earlier  days  impact  test  figures  were  very  variable, 
and  this  was  used  as  a  basis  for  argument  that  the 
impact  test  as  carried  out  did  not  give  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  general  properties  of  the  steel. 

To-day  the  impact  test  figures  are  far  more  regular, 
and  in  steels  of  a  similar  composition  and  tensile 
figures,  from  the  same  firm,  the  impact  results  are 
higher  than  they  were  two  years  ago.  A  number  of 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  the  Test  House 
of  the  Aeronautical  Inspection  Department  and  else- 
where, with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  a  round 
Izod  test  specimen.  The  results  so  far  obtained  have 
been  extremely  regular,  but  this  may  be  argued  not 
to  be  a  sure  indication  of  possible  instability  in  the 
steel.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  even  with 
the  insufficient  data  available,  it  is  thought  that  this 
form  of  test  piece  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
square  specimen. 

The  round  test  piece  is  suggested  as  the  better,  in 
that  it  eliminates  the  difficulty  of  machining  to  the 
standard  form  now  in  use.  Inaccuracies  in  the  "V" 
notch  are  thought  to  produce  variations  in  the  result 
obtained,  but  this  is  not  altogether  borne  out  in  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  proposed  not  only  to  endeavor  to  introduce 
the  round  Izod  test  piece,  but  to  allow  it  to  be  used 
with  varying  diameters.  The  amount  of  machining 
then  required  would  be  comparatively  small. 

A  most  important  point  at  the  moment  is  output. 
The  steel  maker  is  using  every  endeavor  to  produce 
steel  free  from  roaks,  flaws  and  cracks,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  spite  of  care,  a  quantity  of  faulty  steel 
is  delivered  to  the  machine  shop,  and  sometimes  a 
large  amount  of  work  is  done  on  it  before  the  defects 
are  found.  Detailed  inspection  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
prevent  such  steel  leaving  the  steel  maker;  numbers 
of  examples,  however,  can  be  put  forward  showing  that 
much  la^or  in  this  country  is  at  present  being  wasted 
in  machining  faulty  steel. 

Steel  High  in  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus 

With  regard  to  bolts  required  in  mild  steel,  or 
rather  what  is  so  termed  in  aeronautical  manufacture 
(35  tons  ultimate),  very  great  trouble  has  been  experi- 
enced in  certain  directions.  A  large  quantity  of  steel 
exists  in  this  country  which  has  a  sulphur  and  phos- 


phorus content  in  excess  of  0,1  per  cent.  Such  steel 
is  well  beloved  by  the  screw  maker,  it  cuts  like  cheese, 
does  not  wear  out  the  dies,  and  allows  a  well-cut  thread 
to  be  produced;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  absolutely 
dangerous  for  aeronautical  purposes  (it  is  not  intended 
to  criticize  it  for  other  uses).  It  is  possible  to  keep 
down  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  content  in  crank 
steel  to  0.03  per  cent,  though  steel  makers  have  asked 
a  little  latitude  in  this  direction,  which  has  been 
granted,  but  which  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note,  is 
seldom  if  ever  required.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
milder  steels,  a  latitude  for  war  production  purposes 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  up  to  0.06  per  cent  has  been 
allowed. 

Military  specifications  for  the  milder  steels  formerly 
did  not  include  an  analysis,  neither  did  they  include  an 
impact  test.  It  has  now  been  found  necessary  to  in- 
clude either  one  or  the  other.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
limit  on  the  chemical  content  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus will  eliminate  the  dangers  attending  the  use 
of  steel  high  in  these  constituents.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  an  impact  test  of  even  15  ft.-lb. 
on  the  Izod  machine  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
these  constituents  low.  With  a  percentage  in  excess 
of  0.06  practically  no  impact  figure  is  obtained  with 
this  steel  as  used  commercially. 

The  use  of  alloy  steels  for  drop  stampings  has  led 
to  many  disastrous  results.  These  steels  are  delicate 
and  require  most  careful  manipulation.  The  stamper, 
when  using  mild  steel,  ran  very  little  risk  of  burning 
it,  and  experienced  no  difficulty  in  making  it  fill  the 
dies.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  with  stampings  in 
alloy  steel  has  been  due  to  the  over-heating  of  the 
steel.  In  some  cases  this  can  be  rectified  by  heat 
treatment,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  stamping 
is  spoiled.  Too  little  attention  is  given  by  the  stampers 
to  the  metallurgical  side  of  the  problem. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  average  engine  and 
aeroplane  of  to-day — and,  the  authors  think,  of  to- 
morrow— air-hardening  steel  is  not  as  essential  as  de- 
signers imagine.  A  steel  which  will  give  some  70  tons 
ultimate,  with  about  17  per  c6nt  elongation,  will  fulfill 
requirements,  provided  the  designer  uses  discrimina- 
tion. A  medium  nickel  alloy  steel  with  moderate 
chromium,  provided  the  carbon  is  kept  about  0.3  per 
cent,  will  satisfy  the  majority  of  requirements. 

A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
steel  required  for  gear  wheels.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  design  of  a  suitable  gear  reduction,  so  as  to  allow 
an  engine  which  runs  at  2000  r.p.m.  to  drive  an  air- 
screw at  1200  or  1500  r.p.m.,  presents  serious  dif- 
ficulties. Experience  has  shown  so  far  that  the  air- 
hardened  gear  wheel  is  liable  to  pitting  and  subse- 
ouent  disintegration,  whereas  the  case-hardened  gear 
does  not  show  these  defects.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  gears  are  not  running  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. An  aero  engine  must  necessarily  be  of  light 
construction,  and  therefore  nothing  is  rigid,  the  crank- 
shaft whips,  the  crankcase  whips,  and  the  whole  engine 
is  alive. 
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The  evidence  available  tends  to  show  that  a  case- 
hardened  gear  wheel  is  more  suitable  than  the  air- 
hardened  one  under  these  special  conditions.  A  very 
large  number  of  gear  wheels  have  been  examined,  and 
although  perfectly  truly  aligned  and  centered,  the 
wear  is  not  equally  distributed  along  the  tooth  surface. 
There  is  evidence  that  periodic  spot  contact  instead  of 
line  contact  takes  place. 

Another  example  of  trouble  is  illustrated  by  one 
of  the  illustrations,  which  shows  the  fins  of  an  air- 
cooled  aero  engine  cylinder  which  have  been  torn  dur- 
ing machining.  At  one  time  this  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  output,  and  after  careful  investiga- 
tion, the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  found  to  be  due  to 
the  manganese  content  of  the  steel,  which  was  a 
straight  carbon,  being  too  low.  On  increasing  the 
manganese  no  further  difficulty  was  experienced. 

Discussion 

There  was  a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  the 
steel  maker,  the  steel  user  and  the  stamper  all  being 
represented.  The  twist  on  the  crankshaft  received 
some  attention,  J.  H.  S.  Dickenson  quoting  experi- 
ments in  which  he  had  twisted  a  shaft  120  deg.  with 
5/16  in.  gap  as  against  the  7/16  in.  mentioned  in  the 
paper.  At  the  same  time,  narrow  gaps  were  not  gen- 
erally advocated.  Dr.  Rosenhain  favored  strengthen- 
ing steel  specifications  in  the  direction  of  specifying 
the  chemical  analysis. 

Dr.  Hatfield,  referring  to  some  sulphur  prints  ex- 
hibited, said  that  the  shape  of  the  ingot  was  not  every- 
thing. From  the  prints  one  might  assume  that  if  the 
ingot  were  made  slightly  broader  at  the  top  instead 
of  broader  at  the  bottom,  and  a  refractory  head  was 
put  on,  all  difficulties  would  be  overcome.  That  was 
not  so,  and  the  art  of  steel  making  was  not  by  any 
means  as  simple  as  that.  Questions  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  were  the  speed  with  which  the  steel  was 
poured  into  the  mold,  and  the  casting  temperature, 
i.e.,  the  heat  of  the  metal  when  it  was  poured  into  the 
mold.  Lastly,  there  was  the  composition;  the  amount 
of  silicon,  manganese  and  aluminum.  These  factors 
influenced  greatly  the  soundness  of  the  ingots.  He 
pointed  them  out  to  show  that  there  was  no  simple 
form  of  specification  which  would  ensure  freedom  from 
trouble  by  the  adoption  of  a  certain  weight  of  ingot 
or  a  certain  amount  of  cropping. 

J.  H.  Brearley  was  opposed  to  "analyses  within 
reasonably  wide  limits"  being  imposed  in  the  speci- 
fication. A  heat-treatment  department  could  not  be 
expected  to  produce  uniform  properties  in  articles 
which  had  been  machined  from  steels  of  variable  and 
unknown  composition.  The  manager  of  such  a  depart- 
ment could  produce  the  best  results  only  if  he  was 
able  to  formulate  a  treatment  and  stick  to  it,  and  if  he 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter  it  was  quite  time  that  those 
who  had  should  bear  this  important  consideration  in 
mind  when  making  their  purchases.  The  easiest  and 
safest  of  all  steels  for  handling  in  the  heat  treatment 
department  were  the  air-hardening  steels,  but  they 
were  correspondingly  difficult  for  the  steel  maker  and 
the  stamper. 

A.  E.  Berriman  referred  to  an  American  system  of 
twisting  crankshafts  in  which  all  the  twist  came  on 
the  pin.  He  asked  for  information  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  strain  that  went  on  during  the  process  of  twist- 
ing. T.  Clarkson  asked  if  the  Whitworth  process  of 
fluid  compression  could  be  applied  not  only  to  the  ingot 
but  to  the  casting  of  the  shaft.  In  that  way  a  good 
deal  of  the  subsequent  work  upon  it  would  be  avoided. 
He  threw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  for  solving  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  connection  with  latent  flaws. 


A  Double  Spindle  Axle  Drilling  Machine 

A  two  spindle  axle  drilling  machine,  designed  for 
the  simultaneous  drilling  of  both  ends  of  the  front 
axles  of  automobiles,  has  been  brought  out  by  Baker 


The  Charles  A.  Schieren  Co.,  New  York,  has  com- 
pleted additions  to  its  tannery  at  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and 
work  will  be  begun  immediately  to  increase  the  com- 
pany's output  of  leather  belting.  A  working  force 
sufficient  to  produce  24,000  lineal  ft.  of  belting  daily 
will  be  employed  at  the  start  and  added  to  as  rapidly 
as  skilled  help  can  be  found  until  the  full  capacity  of 
the  plant,  50,000  ft.  daily,  is  reached.  This  plant  has 
been  built  to  take  care  of  a  growing  trade  in  the  South. 


[i 
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Both  Ends  of  a  Front  Automobile  Axle  Are  Drilled  Simul- 
taneously, the  Machine   at  the  Right  Having  an  Adjustment 
of  25  In.  to  Taite  Care  of  Variations  in  the  Length 

Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  This  machine  consists  of  two 
units  of  the  firm's  No.  314  standard  single  spindle  high 
speed  drill  mounted  on  a  longer  bed  than  the  single 
spindle  machine. 

One  machine  is  stationary  on  the  bed,  and  the  other 
adjustable  unit  at  the  right  is  held  on  a  gibbed  way  and 
its  movement  is  controlled  by  a  square  threaded  screw 
that  turns  in  a  stationary  nut,  the  screw  being  driven 
through  a  worm  and  worm  gear  from  the  armature 
shaft  of  a  l^/^-hp.  motor  located  at  the  side  of  the  sta- 
tionary machine,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  right  hand  machine  moves  25  in.  on  its  ways 
and  the  two  drill  spindles  can  be  placed  on  a  range  of 
35  to  60  in.  centers.  Each  unit  is  driven  independently 
from  an  overhead  countershaft.  The  machine  is  de- 
signed to  drive  a  3-in.  high  speed  drill  to  capacity.  It 
has  six  speed  changes  and  12  feed  changes.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the  spindle  to  the  face  of  the 
frame  is  12^/4  in. 

Considering  Price  Control 

The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Robert  J.  Beacham,  secretary,  is  ex- 
pected to  take  action  in  the  matter  of  Government  con- 
trol of  prices  of  raw  materials.  The  association  has 
asked  its  members  to  express  their  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  should  act  on  the  question  and  what  po- 
sition it  should  take.  "Should  it  openly  advocate  Gov- 
ernment price  control  of  all  the  primary  elements  of 
raw  materials  which  enter  into  American  manufactures, 
or  should  it  advocate  only  the  limitation  of  that  control 
to  such  activities  as  will  cut  out  the  ficiiitious  values 
due  directly  and  exclusively  to  speculation?"  it  asks. 

The  association  also  wants  to  know  how  far  the 
policy  of  price-fixing  by  the  Government  should  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  a  seller's  right  to  dispose  of 
any  commodities  of  raw  material  at  a  premium,  if 
such  sale  involves  a  sale  of  special  value  or  advantage 
to  the  buyer  for  which  he  is  willing  to  pay. 


The  American  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  an- 
nounces that  it  will  begin  operating  its  new  steel  foun- 
dry with  a  capacity  of  10  tons  of  finished  steel  castings 
per  day  on  Sept.  1. 


Role  of  Silicon  in  Steel  Making 

Its  General  Effect  an  Indirect  One 
— Influence  on  Mechanical  Prop- 
erties —  Silicon     Magnetic     Steel 

BY   W.   E.    RUDER 


FOR  many  years  after  Mushet  found  that  quartz 
sand,  when  added  to  molten  iron,  produced  a 
product  that  was  hard  and  brittle,  the  presence  of 
silicort  in  steel  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. Even  to-day  there  are  undoubtedly  many  metal- 
lurgists who  would  be  very  slow  to  specify  even  small 
percentages  of  this  element  for  most  grades  of  steel. 

Less  than  30  years  ago,  however,  the  researches  of 
Barrett,  Brown  and  Hadfield  gave  to  silicon  a  place  as  a 
useful  alloying  element  with  iron,  which  has  not  since 
been  usurped  or  even  approached  by  any  other  element. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  country,  some  years  before  this, 
small  percentages  of  silicon  had  been  found  useful  to 
reduce  magnetic  aging  of  mild  steels  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  magnetic  circuits,  but  the  percentage  was 
so  small  that  it  could  scarcely  be  classed  as  an  alloy 
steel. 

The  effect  of  small  percentages  of  silicon,  such  as 
are  met  with  in  carefully  made  steel  from  any  process, 
upon  the  mechanical  properties  has  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated by  many  authorities  and  it  is  the  general 
concert  of  opinion  that  its  effect  is  negligible.  Where 
it  has  been  found  in  proportions  exceeding  0.1  per  cent 
and  poor  results  obtained,  such  results  are  usually 
traceable  to  accident  or  lack  of  care  in  manipulation 
during  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Silicon  and  Mechanical  Properties 

In  most  of  the  investigations  carried  on  by  promi- 
nent investigators,  the  effect  of  silicon,  particularly  in 
amounts  less  than  1  per  cent,  have  been  masked  or 
modified  by  the  presence  of  vary:ng  percentages  of 
manganese  and  carbon.  In  a  recent  paper  Yensen  has 
re-examined  the  series  of  forgeable  silicon  alloys,  using 
as  a  base  pure  electrolytic  iron  and  giving  us  a  more 
exact  idea  of  the  effect  of  silicon  alone.  Although  his 
figures  differ  in  some  cases  from  those  found  by  previ- 
ous investigators  the  general  trend  of  his  curves  is  the 
same. 

Silicon  increases  the  tensile  strength  of  pure  iron 
from  38,000  to  about  90,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  4  per  cent 
in  annealed  samples.  Beyond  this  point  the  value 
rapidly  falls  off.  The  elastic  limit  is  likewise  steadily 
increased  up  to  4  per  cent  silicon.  The  ultimate  elon- 
gation and  reduction  of  area  are  practically  unaffected 
until  2.5  per  cent  of  silicon  is  reached.  From  this  point 
the  drop  is  rapid. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  Yensen's 
values  for  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength  are  gen- 
erally lower  than  those  of  previous  investigators,  his 
values  for  reduction  of  area  and  ultimate  elongation 
are  in  general  higher,  particularly  for  silicon  content 
below  2.0  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  that  silicon  in 
itself  does  not  cause  brittleness  when  below  2.5  per 
cent,  and  that  the  presence  of  small  percentages  of  car- 
bon increase  the  strength  at  some  sacrifice  of  ductility. 
The  decrease  in  ductility  is  about  coincident  with  the 
beginning  of  the  marked  tendency  for  large  grain 
growth  which  silicon  imparts  to  mild  steel  and  with  the 
beginning  of  the  precipitation  of  graphite. 

Although  the  limit  of  forgeability  is  given  as  about 
7  per  cent  of  silicon,  the  practical  limit  for  sheet  roll- 
ing is  something  under  5  per  cent. 

An  interesting  new  development  in  the  study  of 
iron-silicon  alloys  is  noted  in  Yensen's  work  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  established  a  heretofore  unnoticed 
critical  point  at  which  there  is  a  sudden  drop  in  all  me- 
chanical values  at  about  2.6  per  cent  of  silicon.     The 

•From  a  papj-r  pr'-K^nt*-*!  iit  th*-  Tw«>ri»l«t»i  Aimn.il  Mo'-t- 
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f'ltv  N  J  June  27,  1917.  The  author  In  In  the  rcweurch  de- 
partmfnt  of  the  Ocnernl  Klectrlc  Co.,  Hchenectody,  N.  Y. 


phenomenon  was  first  noticed  from  the  fact  that  two 
ingots  in  this  range  broke  up  in  forging.  A  further  ex- 
amination showed  that  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  all 
values  at  2.5  per  cent  and  an  equally  sharp  recovery  at 
2.7  per  cent  of  silicon.  The  formation  of  a  compound 
FciuSi  is  suggested  as  an  explanation  but  seems  hardly 
adequate.  However,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
yet  been  arrived  at. 

Silicon  and  the  Critical  Points 

Gumlich  has  shown  that  the  second  magnetic  transi- 
tion point  is  steadily  lowered  with  increased  silicon 
content  until  it  reaches  a  value  of  about  660  deg.  C. 
for  8.35  per  cent  silicon,  while  the  first  (pearlitic) 
point  steadily  rises,  the  two  coinciding  at  2.2  per  cent 
silicon,  and  becomes  practically  extinct  at  2.5  per  cent 
silicon.  In  an  exhaustive  study  Charpy  and  Cornu- 
Thenard  later  confirmed  this  observation  and  definitely 
connected  the  disappearance  of  the  Ai  point  with  the 
precipitation  of  graphite. 

Silicon  forms  a  solid  solution  with  iron  in  all  pro- 
portions up  to  about  20  per  cent  of  silicon  and  since 
this  is  far  beyond  the  region  of  present  usefulness  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss,  at  this  time,  the  iron-silicon 
diagram. 

Silicon  and  Magnetic  Properties 

Just  as  tungsten,  chromium,  nickel  and  manganese 
have  found  their  specific  uses  when  alloyed  with  iron, 
so  also  silicon  quickly  found  its  place  as  an  alloy  for 
magnetic  circuit  for  alternating  fields.  Although  car- 
bon steels  containing  from  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent  of  silicon 
are  made  for  tires  and  automobile  springs,  and  certain 
tool  and  gun  steels  are  reported  to  have  from  0.3  to 
0.6  per  cent  of  silicon,  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  sili- 
con alloys  is  for  magnetic  circuits.  Something  over 
100,000  tons  of  silicon  alloy  sheets  were  used  in  this 
country  alone  during  the  past  year. 

Silicon  raises  the  resistivity  of  mild  steels  about 
10  microhms  per  cubic  centimeter  for  each  per  cent 
added,  so  that  a  silicon  steel  containing  4.5  per  cent 
of  silicon  has  a  resistivity  of  59  microhms  per  cubic 
centimeter.  This  has  an  important  effect  in  reducing 
the  eddy  current  losses. 

Gumlich  found  that  the  coercive  force  was  very 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  0.06  per  cent  of 
silicon  in  both  rods  and  sheets.  This  improvement  con- 
tinued in  the  sheets,  reaching  its  lowest  value  at  0.4 
per  cent  of  silicon  and  thereafter  rising.  In  rods, 
however,  there  is  an  immediate  rise  up  to  1  per  cent  of 
silicon,  and  then  a  gradual  falling  off. 

Yensen,  on  the  other  hand,  working  with  very  pure 
alloys  in  the  shape  of  rods  only,  finds  two  minimum 
points  of  equal  value,  one  at  0.15  per  cent  silicon  and 
one  at  about  4  per  cent.  In  maximum  permeability 
there  is  fair  agreement  as  to  the  shape  of  the  curve, 
that  is,  each  shows  two  maximum  values  at  about  0.2 
and  3.5  per  cent  respectively,  although  their  numerical 
values  differ  very  greatly.  In  this  case,  however,  we 
are  comparing  Yensen's  rods  with  Gumlich's  sheets. 
From  his  rods  the  latter  gets  widely  different  and  un- 
explained results. 

The  explanation  of  the  wide  difference  which  Gum- 
lich finds  between  sheets  and  rods  and  the  agreement 
in  the  shape  of  his  curves  for  sheets  with  those  of  Yen- 
sen's  rods  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former's 
sample  contained  from  0.18  to  0.34  per  cent  of  carbon. 
This  carbon  remained  in  the  combined  form  for  the 
rods  under  2  per  cent  silicon,  while  in  the  sheets  it  pre- 
cipitated out  as  graphite,  this  graphitization  being 
aided  in  this  case  by  the  freer  access  of  oxygen  during 
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the  annealing  and  possibly  by  the  fact  that  it  had  more 
severe  mechanical  working. 

Eflfect  of  Silicon  an  Indirect  One 

The  effect  of  silicon,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  unlike 
that  of  the  ferromagnetic  metal  cobalt,  an  indirect  one. 
Its  first  effect  is  to  act  as  a  deoxidizer,  its  presence 
in  small  percentages  indicating  its  excess  over  the 
amount  of  removable  oxygen  originally  present,  and 
therefore  explaining  the  first  peak  in  permeability 
curve  and  depression  in  hysteresis  value.  From  this 
point  on  to  about  2  to  2.5  per  cent,  the  silicon  merely 
acts  as  a  diluent  causing  a  steady  drop  in  saturation 
value  and  permeability  and  an  increase  in  coercive 
force.  At  about  2  per  cent,  however,  its  influence  as  a 
grain  growth  stimulator  becomes  evident  (Hadfield) 
and  there  is  a  consequent  rise  in  permeability  and  de- 
crease in  coercive  force.  This  effect  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum and  from  this  point  onward  any  added  silicon 
again  acts  as  a  mere  diluent. 

In  some  recent  unfinished  experiments  I  have  gath- 
ered some  evidence  that  hydrogen  appears  to  form  an 
alloy  with  iron  producing  much  the  same  effect  on  the 
maximum  permeability  and  saturation  value.  This 
alloy,  however,  appears  to  be  stable  only  at  low  tem- 
peratures. 

The  increased  solvent  power  for  gases  imparted  by 
the  silicon  and  the  decreased  solvent  power  for  carbon 
are  also  undoubtedly  large  factors  where  these  are 
present.  In  commercial  silicon  steel  these  properties 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Charpy  and  Cornu- 
Thenard  have  shown  that  a  3.9  per  cent  silicon  steel 
containing  0.14  per  cent  of  carbon  had  its  carbon  com- 
pletely separated  out  as  graphite  after  an  annealing 
of  three  hours  at  800  deg.  C.  This  graphitization  ac- 
counts in  part  for  the  second  maximum  point,  particu- 
larly in  alloys  containing  over  0.1  per  cent  of  carbon. 

Effect  of  Grain  Size 

The  effect  of  grain  size  on  the  two  components  of 
total  watt  loss,  namely,  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents, 
and  upon  the  permeability,  is  interesting  and  the  rea- 
son is  not  altogether  clear.  Increased  grain  size  causes 
a  decrease  in  hysteresis  and  an  increase  in  permeabil- 
ity at  medium  and  low  densities.  T^e  eddy  current 
losses  increase  with  the  grain  size  bi^t  apparently  not 
in  as  direct  a  ratio  as  the  decrease  in  hysteresis.  From 
recent  data,  this  increased  permeability  seems  to  be  due 
to  a  higher  permeability  in  the  direction  of  crystal 
orientation  and  the  high  eddy  loss  to  a  consequent  non- 
uniform permeability  in  the  cross-section  tested. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  considered  that  the  resistivity 
of  the  material  and  the  thickness  of  laminations  was 
the  sole  factor  governing  the  eddy  current  losses,  but  I 
have  found  many  cases  where  the  eddy  current  losses 
have  been  doubled  with  increased  grain  size  without 
change  in  resistivity  or  thickness  in  lamination. 

Increased  grain  size  in  the  direction  of  rolling  also 
accounts  for  the  increased  permeability  and  decrease 
in  watt  loss  of  silicon  steel  when  tested  in  sheets  cut 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  rolling  when  compared  with 
those  cut  across. 

Other  elements  as  tin  and  arsenic  have  been  shown 
(Burgess  &  Aston)  to  have  similar  effects  upon  mag- 
netic properties  of  iron,  but  none  of  them  combines  all 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  deoxidation,  graphitization, 
increased  grain  size,  increased  electrical  resistance  and 
solvent  power  imparted  by  silicon. 


GUNS  FOR  ARMY 


Newman  Erb,  president  of  the  British  Columbia 
Copper  Co.,  42  Broadway,  New  York,  has  begun  suit 
against  the  Bettendorf  Co.,  Bettendorf,  Iowa,  manu- 
48?"^^^  of  cars  and  railroad  equipment,  for  $2,681,- 
480,  alleged  to  be  due  to  him  on  a  contract  with  the 
Kussian  Government.  Mr.  Erb  sets  forth  in  his  bill 
of  complaint  that  he  obtained  a  contract  from  a  com- 
mission known  as  the  Direction  of  Railways  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Government  for  4000  gondola  cars  of 
40  tons  each,  and  subsequently  made  a  contract,  he 
Claims,  with  the  Bettendorf  Co.  to  build  these  at 
?1,436.30  each.  It  is  charged  that  the  defendant  failed 
to  carry  out  the  contract. 


Surmise    in    Regard    to    Large    Appropriations 
Asked  by  Secretary  McAdoo 

Washington,    Aug.    6.  — The   largest   item    in    the 
latest  estimates   submitted   by   Secretary   McAdoo   and 
referred  to  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  2,  calls  for  $2,468,- 
613,000  for  "armament  of  fortifications."    This  demand 
came  upon  Congress  like  lightning  from   a  clear   sky. 
The  amount  is  more  than  has  been  spent  upon  coast 
and  harbor  fortifications  in  the  past  20  years  and  the 
fact  is  being  emphasized  here  that  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  Army  in  his  annual  report,  submitted  to 
Congress  last  December,  stated  that  our  seacoast  forti- 
fications were  satisfactory  so  far  as  attack  from  the 
sea  was  concerned  and  only  needed  protection  against 
aerial   attacks   or  assaults   from   the  rear.     It  is   well 
knovim  that  the  Ordnance  Bureau  has  contemplated  the 
strengthening  of  the  fortifications  with  17-in.  guns  at 
a  few  points  along  the  coast,  but  it  has  been  the  freely 
expressed  opinion  of  ordnance  experts  that  no  advance 
in  marine  gunnery  has  been  made  that  would  render 
our  coast  defenses  vulnerable.     It  will  be  surmised  in 
well  informed  quarters  that  a  large  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation will  be  utilized  in  providing  artillery  for 
the  new  national  army.     Under  a  rule  of  the  House, 
ordnance  items  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  are  usually  classified  as  "armament  of 
fortifications"  for  the  reason  that  the  committee  origi- 
nates the  annual  fortifications  bill  while  other  ordnance 
items  are  handled  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
The  form  in  which  these  estimates  are  presented  en- 
courages the  belief  that  the  Congressional  leaders  are 
now  prepared  to  relax  many  of  the  restrictions  here- 
tofore  imposed   on  the  expenditure  of  appropriations 
for  war  material. 


Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  Extensions 

The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  as  noted 
briefly  on  page  222  of  The  Iron  Age  of  July  26, 
will  make  some  large  extensions  to  its  Youngstown 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  plant.  Severn  P.  Ker,  president,  states 
that  the  extensions  consist  of  the  addition  of  two  new 
75-ton  basic  open-hearth  furnaces,  these  being  exact 
duplicates  of  the  four  furnaces  now  in  operation  at 
that  plant,  also  one  4-hole  soaking  pit,  duplicating  its 
present  three  4-hole  soaking  pits,  and  also  the  addition 
to  the  electrical  power  equipment  of  a  reversing  motor 
and  motor  generator  set  to  drive  what  is  now  a  three^ 
high  universal  slabbing  mill,  but  after  installation  of 
the  new  power,  will  be  changed  to  a  two-high  universal 
slabbing  mill.  The  electrical  equipment  to  be  added 
is  a  typical  reversing  set  with  motor  generator  fly 
wheel  set,  and  the  contract  for  all  the  electrical  equip- 
ment has  been  given  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  but  so  far  no  other  contracts  have  been 
placed.  No  additions  to  the  finishing  mill  capacity  in 
the  Youngstown  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  mills  are  included  in 
this  program,  or  contemplated  in  the  near  future 


A  New  Grinding  Wheel  for  Munitions  Plants 

A  grinding  wheel  in  which  the  grains  of  the 
abrasive  are  welded  together  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  White  Heat  Products  Co.,  Frazer,  Pa.  Among  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  wheel  are  a  faster  cutting 
speed  and  a  longer  life,  together  with  the  generation  of 
less  heat  when  cutting  tool  steel.  The  wheels  are  made 
by  a  secret  process  from  bauxite.  It  is  stated  that 
wheels  can  be  made  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  product  in  48  hr.,  a  feature  which  enables  de- 
liveries to  be  made  quickly  on  orders  for  special  wheels 


The  American  Ship  Building  Co.,  Cleveland,  will 
launch  a  new  freighter,  building  for  M.  A.  Hanna  Co 
from  Its  Lorain,  Ohio,  yards,  Aug.  11.  The  vessel  will 
be  named  the  Carmi  A.  Thompson,  after  the  former 
Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio  who  is  now  identified  with 
the  Great  Northern  ore  properties. 
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Light  versus  Heavy  Reductions  in  Cold 
Working  Brass* 

In  a  paper  entitled  "An  Investigation  Leading  to 
Specifications  for  Brass  Condenser  Tubes,"  by  Prof. 
A.  E.  White,  delivered  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
this  society,  the  statement  was  made  that:  "It  is  like- 
wise more  desirable  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  tube 
by  many  light  drafts  than  by  a  few  heavy  drafts.  Such 
procedure  guarantees  more  thorough  and  uniform 
kneading  and  interlocking  of  the  tube  grains." 

In  the  discussion  the  writer  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  evidence  was  presented  in  support  of  this 
statement,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  established  prac- 
tice. The  proper  degree  of  reduction  is  later  defined 
by  Professor  White  as  one  "which  should  only  be  just 
heavy  enough  to  work  the  metal  all  the  way  through" 
without  defining  any  method  of  determining  what  con- 
stitutes that  degree.  It  is  quite  certain  that  experi- 
enced brass  workers  could  not  make  such  a  determina- 
tion. It  is  felt  by  the  writer  that  if  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  results  obtained  by  a  series  of  relatively  light 
passes  as  compared  with  one  heavy  pass  effecting  the 
same  total  reduction,  the  fact  could  readily  be  deter- 
mined. In  order  to  obtain  some  data  on  the  subject, 
the  following  experiments  were  performed. 

A  sample  of  cartridge  metal  was  rolled  down  to 
approximately  0.200  in.  thick  and  very  carefully  an- 
nealed. This  sample  was  then  cut  into  two  pieces. 
Sample  No.  1  was  rolled  to  0.098  in.  thick  in  one  pass, 
while  sample  No.  2  was  rolled  to  precisely  the  same 
thickness  in  six  passes.  From  each  piece  three  test 
samples  were  cut  and  submitted  to  physical  test  with 
the  results  shown  in  Table  1.  A  microscopic  examina- 
tion was  also  made.  It  is  evident  from  both  the  physi- 
cal tests  and  microscopic  examination  that  the  only 
difference  between  the  material  which  was  given  six 
passes  and  that  which  was  given  but  one  pass  is  that 
the  latter  has  a  higher  tensile  strength  and  slightly 
lower  elongation. 

Table  1 — Tests  of  Rolled  Cartridge  Metal 

Tensile  Strength,  Elongation  In  4  In., 
Sample  No.                          Lb.  per  Sq.  In.  Per  Cent 

f  79,130  5.0 

•       One  pass) 79.760  4.25 

[77,770  5.0 

»  -rage 78,890  4.75 

f  77,420  4.75 

2    (.Six   passes) -^77.870  5.25 

[  78,340  4.75 

Average 77,880  4.92 

As  a  further  check  on  this  experiment  a  sample  of 
high  brass  rod  containing  a  small  percentage  of  lead 
was  drawn  to  %  in.,  carefully  annealed  and  treated 
precisely  as  in  the  preceding  case,  except  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  50  per  cent  was  effected  in  one  sample  by  one 
draft  through  a  die,  while  a  similar  reduction  was  ef- 
fected on  the  other  rod  by  five  successive  passes.  The 
results  of  physical  tests  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

It  is  certain  that  nothing  indicates  that  any  su- 
periority is  possessed  by  the  samples  from  material  re- 
duced in  several  passes,  over  that  reduced  in  one  pass. 

Upon  examination  of  the  ends  of  the  rods  after 
drawing  it  was  found  that  those  passing  last  through 
the  die  were  cupped  because  of  the  greater  flow  of 
metal  near  the  surface,  and  that  the  cup  in  the  rod 
having  five  passes  was  much  deeper  than  in  the  other 
case.  It  is  this  uneven  flow  which  produces  the  internal 
strains  which  cause  season  cracking.    It  was  therefore 

Tabi.k  2 — TKirrn  ok  Dkawn  Urahu  Rod 

TfiiMllB  HtroriKth,     Kloiigatlon  In  4  In., 
8ampl«  No  t,»»,  per  H«i.  In.  Per  Cent 

1  (One  paMHi  )  94.450  4.26 

J  !H.300  4.26 

Averiu;.  94,380  4.26 

2  (FIv.-   (...^m-,,  .  I  93.700  4.26 

i  »t.4&0  4.26 

Average »8,'680  4.26 

*FYom  a  paper  preM<nt4>(1  nt  the  twentieth  annual  meet- 
inir  of  the  Amerlran  H(K;lety-  for  T<>HtlnK  Mnterlals,  Atlantic 
City,  June  2«  to  29,  1917.  The  iiuthor,  W.  Heubtni  Wobnter, 
i»  general  iiupcrlntendcnt,  Bridgeport  lirasa  Co.,  Hrldgcport, 
Conn. 


decided  to  investigate  this  phenomenon  further.  A  rod 
of  high  brass,  free  from  lead,  was  extruded  and  drawn 
to  1  15/16  in.  diameter  and  carefully  annealed.  One 
portion  of  it  was  drawn  to  1.415  in.  in  diameter  in  one 
pass  and  an  adjacent  portion  to  the  same  diameter  in 
five  passes.  Prior  to  drawing,  the  ends  of  the  rods  were 
accurately  squared  up  in  the  lathe. 

It  is  planned  to  investigate  the  relative  intensity  of 
the  internal  strains  in  these  two  rods  and  report  the 
results  obtained  later.  A  careful  microscopic  examina- 
tion was  made  of  each  rod  but  no  differences  could  be 
detected. 

While  these  experiments  cannot  be  considered  as 
conclusively  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the  statement 
quoted  at  the  opening  of  this  paper,  at  the  same  time 
they  are  better  evidence  than  any  evidence  that  has 
been  presented  in  support  of  its  truth.  It  is  therefore 
felt  that  it  is  not  yet  necessary  to  abandon  the  existing 
methods  of  working  brass  in  favor  of  that  recommended 
by  Professor  White. 


Cement  Joints  for  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains 

At  Long  Beach,  N.  Y.,  there  are  60  miles  of  cast-iron 
water  mains,  varying  from  4  to  24  in.  in  diameter,  and 
laid  with  cement  joints.  They  are  all  under  pressures 
ranging  from  40  to  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Charles  H. 
Shaw,  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  described  the  method  of  making 
these  joints. 

The  author  recommends  the  use  of  dry  jute,  free 
from  oil  or  grease,  instead  of  oakum  for  the  foundation 
ring.  The  Portland  cement  is  to  be  placed  dry  on  a 
piece  of  canvas  (a  torn  sack)  under  the  joint  and  to 
be  moistened  and  mixed  to  such  a  consistency  that 
when  gripped  firmly  in  the  hand  the  paste  should  retain 
its  form  but  crumble  if  dropped  from  a  height  of  12  in. 
The  paste  is  then  to  be  hand-packed  into  the  joint 
and  to  be  hand-rammed  with  a  caulking  tool  until  the 
socket  is  half  full.  The  joint  is  then  to  be  filled  and 
caulked  with  an  iron  tool  and  heavy  blows  with  a 
hand  hammer,  until  the  cement  is  thoroughly  packed, 
and  the  packing  to  be  continued  till  the  joint  is  nearly 
full.  A  small  bead  of  neat  cement  in  plastic  condition 
is  then  put  on,  using  the  caulking  tool  for  smoothing 
like  a  trowel.  After  the  cement  has  set  the  joint  is  to 
be  covered  with  earth  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  air  and 
sun.  The  back  filling  of  the  excavated  material  is  to  be 
settled  with  water.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  cement 
is  generally  wasted.  The  joint  is  allowed  to  stand  48 
hours  before  the  pressure  is  turned  on. 

It  is  stated  that  such  cement  joints  will  stand  a 
great  deal  of  rough  treatment  and  that  settlements  to 
the  extent  of  3  in.  and  more  have  occurred  without 
destroying  the  seal.  As  regards  cost,  according  to  the 
written  communication  of  another  member,  a  cement 
joint  is  cheaper  than  a  lead  joint  but  more  expensive 
than  one  made  up  with  "leadite." 


Steam  Turbine  for  Boiler  Feed  Pumps 

For  driving  boiler  feed  and  circulating  pumps,  fans 
and  blowers  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  has  developed  a  steam  turbine  of  the  impulse 
type.  A  wide  range  of  capacities  is  covered,  the  num- 
ber of  stages  and  rows  of  buckets  being  dependent  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  unit.  The  wheel  casing  is  of  the 
split  type  and  is  lagged  with  planished  iron.  In  this 
way,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  buckets  which  are  of  bronze, 
dovetailed  into  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  can  be  readily  in- 
spected. A  constant  running  speed  is  maintained  by  a 
governor  mounted  directly  on  the  shaft  and  controlling 
a  double  balance  piston  valve  type  throttle.  A  hand- 
wheel  adjustment  provides  for  changes  in  speed  while 
the  turbine  is  in  operation.  The  rigid  frame  of  the 
turbine  is  supported  by  three  feet  which  are  relied  upon 
to  keep  the  bearings  in  line  at  all  times,  and  the  main 
shaft  carrying  the  turbine  and  governor  runs  on  bab- 
bitted bparings  with  a  renewable  lining. 


Molybdenum  is  found  in  the  Siamese  Malay  States 
and  at  Chantaburi,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  mainland 
of  Siam. 
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New  York  Interests  Buy  Bon  Air  Plant         A  Single  Hoist  Type  of  Grab  Bucket 


The  Bon  Air  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation  will  be  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000  to  take  over  the  Bon 
Air  Coal  &  Iron  Co.'s  properties  at  Allen's  Creek, 
Eastland,  Bon  Air  and  Ravenscroft,  Tenn.,  which  have 
been  in  receivers'  hands  for  seven  years.  The  new 
company  will  improve  the  two  stacks  and  six  Gordon 
hot-blast  stoves  which  the  old  company  operated  at 
Allen's  Creek  and  will  add  two  more  stoves,  increasing 
the  output  to  200  tons  a  day.  At  Eastland  the  company 
had  200  beehive  ovens  which  produced  80,000  tons  of 
coke  a  year.  The  coal  mines  of  the  corporation  are 
located  at  Bon  Air,  Ravenscroft  and  Eastland,  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  new  owners  to  increase  the  output 
of  coal  to  10,000  tons  a  day.  Included  in  the  purchase 
are  27,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  Wayne  County,  Tenn., 
and  this  property  is  reported  to  contain  rich  iron  de- 
posits which  will  be  developed  later.  The  officers  of 
the  Bon  Air  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation  are  Alex.  R. 
Peacock,  New  York,  president;  W.  J.  Cummins,  Nash- 
ville, vice-president;  A.  J.  Moreland,  Pittsburgh,  secre- 
tary and  general  manager;  John  McE.  Bowman,  New 
York,  treasurer  and  chairman.  Mr.  Peacock  was  for- 
merly vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the  Carnegie 


As  a  substitute  for  the  double  hoist  or  two-line  grab 
bucket,  Edgar  E.  Brosius,  Pittsburgh,  has  brought  out 
an  automatic  single  hoist  type.  The  bucket  is  designed 
for  use  in  iron  and  steel  foundries,  rolling  mills  and  in- 
dustrial plants.  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
bucket  are  that  it  can  be  attached  to  any  crane  or  hoist 
by  simply  throwing  the  hook  block  of  the  bucket  over 
the  hook  of  the  crane,  operates  in  limited  headroom 
and  trips  by  hand  line  from  the  operator's  cage  or 
ground  without  any  shock  to  the  crane  or  bucket. 

In  the  open  position  the  hook  block  is  lowered  until 
the  cross-head  of  the  bucket  comes  all  the  way  down 
and  allows  the  latch  to  engage.  The  hook  is  then 
hoisted  until  the  bucket  is  closed,  and  the  load  raised. 
When  it  is  desired  to  dump  the  bucket  the  hand  line  is 
pulled  either  from  the  operator's  cage  or  the  ground. 
This  releases  the  latch  which  holds  the  two  sections  of 
the  bucket  together,  thus  permitting  the  bottom  scoops 
to  fall  open  again.  The  shock  of  opening  is  absorbed 
by  causing  the  bucket  to  climb  its  own  hoisting  cable, 
an  arrangement  which  is  relied  upon  to  permit  the 
bucket  to  drop  open  easily  without  jar  either  to  itself 
or  the  crane. 


The  Movement  of  the  Hook  Block  Controls  the  Opening  and  Closing  of  a  Single  Hoist  Grab  Bucket 


Steel  Co.,  and  Mr.  Moreland  was  once  connected  with 
the  same  company.  Mr.  Bowman  is  a  leading  New 
York  hotel  man,  interested  in  the  Biltmore,  Manhattan 
and  Commodore  hotels. 


Large  Lake  Ore  Shipments  in  July 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region 
in  July  this  year  broke  the  record  for  the  same  month 
last  year  by  5.04  per  cent  or  491,476  gross  tons.  The 
total  was  10,241,633  tons  against  9,750,157  tons  in  July, 
1916,  the  record  month  at  that  time.  The  totals  by 
ports,  with  season  shipments  and  a  comparison  with 
1916,  are  given  below: 

July,  July,  To  Aug.  1,  To  Aug.  1, 

„Port  1917  1916                 1917                 1916 

Escanaba    932,274  1,044,368  3,137,571  3,647,192 

Marquette   643,887  680.779  1,269,636  1,834,919 

Ashland     1,238,326  1,302,682  3,147,794  3,506,945 

Superior    2,231,502  1,986,631  5,757,584  5,865,546 

Duluth     3,543.873  3,012,492  8,672,767  9,338,482 

Two  Harbors..  .  1,651,771  1,723,205  4,391,416  5,172,640 

Total     10,241,633        9,750,157      26,376,768     29,365,724 

1917    increase      491,476        

1917   decrease 2,988,956        

The  season's  shipments  to  Aug.  1  are  less  than  those 
for  last  year  by  10.17  per  cent.  The  Duluth  percentage 
of  this  total  is  32.88  per  cent  against  31.80  per  cent  last 
year,  while  that  for  the  Great  Northern  also  reveals 
an  increase  of  18.09  per  cent  this  year  against  17.50 
per  cent  last  year. 


The  Alexander  Milburn  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  manu- 
facturer of  lighting  and  welding  apparatus  for  indus- 
trial plants,  has  opened  a  New  York  office  at  51  East 
Forty-second  Street  in  charge  of  W.  F.  Barnwell. 


The  bucket  is  used  in  rolling  mills  for  removing  roll 
scale  from  the  pit,  as  well  as  handling  miscellaneous 
material  around  the  plant.  In  industrial  plants  the 
bucket  has  been  installed  on  locomotive  cranes  for 
handling  stock  material  at  irregular  intervals.  When 
used  for  this  purpose  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  change  from  the  fall  block  to  the  ordinary 
two-line  bucket  which  keeps  the  crane  out  of  com- 
mission from  1  to  3  hr.  every  time  the  change  is  made. 


Natural  Gas  Prices  Advance 

The  Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia  Gas  Co.,  supply- 
ing towns  in  Harrison,  Lewis,  Marion,  Monongahela, 
Taylor,  Tyler  and  Wetzell  counties,  has  made  applica- 
tion to  the  public  service  commission  for  permission  to 
increase  its  rates  on  natural  gas  supplied  to  industrial 
concerns.  The  company  now  charges  22c.  per  1000  cu. 
ft.  for  150,000  ft.,  17c.  for  the  second  150,000  and  lie. 
a  thousand  for  all  over  300,000.  The  application  is  to 
establish  a  rate  of  22c.  per  1000  for  all  gas  up  to 
500,000  cu.  ft.  and  16c.  per  1000  for  all  over  that  quan- 
tity. It  would  also  raise  the  rate  to  schools,  public 
buildings,  hospitals  and  churches  from  16c.  to  19c.  per 
1000  ft.  The  present  rate  of  23c.  per  1000  for  domestic 
use  would  stand. 


C.  W.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York, 
as  buying  agents  for  foreign  clients,  will  be  interested 
to  receive  catalogs  and  quotations  for  export  on  oil  and 
tar  heater  furnaces  for  tempering  and  annealing  steel 
as  well  as  on  furnaces  for  hardening  tools  of  high- 
speed steel,  on  pyrometers  and  other  apparatus  useful 
in  producing  high-grade  steel. 
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A  NEW  THERMOSTATIC  METAL 


Curves  or  Regains  Its  Straightness  as  the  Tem- 
perature Rises  or  Falls 

ANEW  metal,  known  as  G-E  Thermostatic  Metal, 
which  takes  a  curve  or  regains  its  original 
straightness  in  accordance  with  well  defined  laws  as  the 
temperature  rises  or  falls,  has  recently  appeared.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  As  a  result  of  this  responsiveness  to  temper- 
ature change  and  the  mechanical  force  developed,  this 
metal  is  used  to  actuate  various  mechanisms  which  tend 
to  neutralize  either  the  temperature  change  or  its 
effect  upon  devices. 

The  new  metal  consists  of  two  strong  non-corrosive 
metals  possessing  a  wide  difference  in  coefficients  of  ex- 
pansion, the  widest  difference  possible  for  any  known 
stable  combination  of  metals.  These  two  metals  are 
firmly  attached  to  each  other  throughout  their  entire 
length  so  that  there  is  no  slip  of  the  one  upon  the  other. 
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The  Dotted  Curve  Shows  That  the  Deflection  per  Degree  of 
Temperature  Is  a  Constant  for  Any  Definite  Piece  of  the 
Thermostatic  Metal.  The  other  curve  shows  that  a  piece  of 
the  metal,  1/10  in.  thick  by  5/16  in.  wide  by  4  in.  long,  on 
being  restrained  from  binding  when  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture change  of  100  deg.  Fahr.  will  exert  a  force  of  24  oz.  or 
11/^   lb. 

Thermostatic  metal  can  be  cut,  stamped  or  pressed  into 
practically  any  desired  shaj>e  and  when  annealed  will 
have  all  its  original  inherent  qualities.  It  will  not 
deteriorate  nor  take  permanent  set  under  applications 
of  heat  or  force  within  definite  practical  limits,  accord- 
ing to  the  claims  of  its  originators.  The  metal  is 
manufactured  in  various  standard  thicknesses  ranging 
from  0.25  to  0.015  in.  with  a  maximum  width  of  4  in. 
and  a  maximum  length  of  36  in. 

As  an  indicator  this  metal  is  regarded  as  remark- 
able in  that  it  can  be  used  for  temperatures  as  high  as 
500  deg.  P'ahr.  The  deflection  per  degree  of  temper- 
ature change,  besides  being  quite  considerable,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  curve  in  the  illustration,  is  a  constant 
for  any  definite  piece  of  the  metal.  Since  a  definite 
and  considerable  opposing  force  is  necessary  to  cause 
the  metal  to  take  permanent  .set,  the  metal  can  be  de- 
pended upon  when  used  in  devices  where  extreme 
accuracy  is  required. 

If  the  curving  of  this  thermostatic  metal  on  heat- 
ing or  cooling  is  opposed,  the  metal  will  produce  a 
mechanical  force,  which  is  limited  only  by  the  force  re- 
quired to   produce   permanent   set.      For   example,   the 


pull  line  curve,  in  the  illustration,  shows  that  a  piece 
of  thermostatic  metal  1/10  in.  thick,  5/16  in.  wide  and 
4  in.  long  will  exert  a  force  of  24  oz.  (X'^k  lb.)  on  being 
restrained  from  bending  when  subjected  to  a  temper- 
ature change  of  100  deg.  Fahr.  This  curve  illustrates 
the  laws  that  the  force  exerted  by  this  metal  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  thickness,  directly  as  the  width  and  as 
the  square  of  the  temperature. 

The  deflection  for  any  given  temperature  change 
varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  piece 
of  thermostatic  metal  and  inversely  as  the  thickness  of 
the  piece.  As  previously  pointed  out  the  deflection  of 
any  piece  of  metal  varies  directly  as  the  temperature 
change. 

G-E  thermostatic  metal  is  used  in  the  products  of 
many  different  industries  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  successfully  worked  into  different  shapes  and  forms. 
In  some  of  its  applications  it  is  used  to  actuate  mecha- 
nism directly  by  means  of  the  force  developed  within 
itself  when  its  tendency  toward  assuming  a  curved 
shape  is  restrained.  In  other  applications  it  is  used 
to  close  and  open  the  contacts  of  electrical  circuits  by 
means  of  which  various  devices  are  operated. 

It  has  possibilities  in  carbureter  manufacture,  in 
automatically  controlling  the  richness  of  the  mixture  as 
the  temperature  changes;  in  scales,  balances  and  other 
scientific  instruments  in  compensating  for  errors  due 
to  temperature  changes;  in  furnaces,  incubators  and 
refrigerators  for  controlling  the  temperature.  In  these 
latter  applications  the  non-corrosive  characteristics  of 
the  metal  are  to  its  advantage. 

The  reliability  of  this  metal  has  merited  its  use  in 
thermometers  and  has  gained  consideration  for  it  as  a 
compensating  device  in  watch  balances,  and  it  is  but 
a  step  forward  to  see  it  used  in  the  proverbially  ac- 
curate ship's  chronometer. 

Thermostatic  metal  is  a  product  of  the  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Company  where  the 
desirability  of  a  metal  with  its  characteristics  arose 
from  necessities  in  the  construction  of  certain  types  of 
electric  meters.  This  metal  met  the  requirements  so 
fully  that  manufacturers  who-  had  thermostatic  and 
heat  compensation  problems  adopted  it  as  a  matter  of 
course. 


Sawtooth  Roof  for  Firearms  Plant 

A  one-story  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Colt's 
Patent  Fire  Arms  Co.  has  recently  been  completed  by 
the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  Boston.  A  four-story 
factory  was  built  last  fall,  but  the  increase  in  orders 
for  army  revolvers  has  made  necessary  the  addition 
of  nearly  3  acres  of  floor  space. 

The  addition  is  covered  by  a  sawtooth  roof  running 
lengthwise  of  the  building  so  that  the  glass  area  is 
exposed  to  a  north  light.  The  framing  is  structural 
steel  supported  on  round  steel  columns,  the  bay  spac- 
ings  being  about  21  ft.  each  way.  The  outside  columns 
and  the  floor  are  of  reinforced  concrete  and  heavy  rein- 
forcement was  necessary  in  the  latter  on  account  of 
bad   ground   conditions.     Some   260   tons   of   structural 


Sawtooth  Roof  Covering  a  Recent  Addition  to  the  Colt  Fire 
Arms  I'lant  "Which  Is  Protected  by  a  High  Woven  Wire  Fence 
and  Barb  Wire 
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A  Typical  Section  of  the  Roof 

steel  and  350  tons  of  reinforcing  steel  were  employed. 
The  sidewalls  of  the  building  are  equipped  with  steel 
sash  of  the  Fenestra  type,  over  10,000  sq.  ft.  being 
installed. 


Large  Double  Plate  Punching  Machine 

The  Ironton  Punch  &  Shear  Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  has 
just  completed  for  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co,  a 
large  double  punching  machine.  It  has  some  features 
which  are  said  by  the  manufacturers  to  be  different 
from  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  built.  The  ma- 
chine in  reality  is  a  double  punching  machine,  each  one 
arranged  to  punch  in  unison  a  1%-in.  hole  through 
1%-in.  soft  steel  plates. 

Each  machine  is  mounted  on  a  bedplate  and  can  be 
adjusted  so  that  centers  ranging  from  5  to  14  ft.  can 
be  obtained.  The  shaft  shown  in  the  center  drives  both 
machines  through  gears  and  its  revolutions  automati- 
cally space  the  work  to  be  punched.  Power  for  the 
shaft  is  supplied  by  a  20-hp.  motor  through  rawhide 
spur  gears  and  motor  pinion. 

The  spacing  table  is  3  ft.  wide  and  long  enough  to 
accommodate  a  30-ft.  plate.  The  rollers  upon  which 
the  spacing  table  operates  are  12  in.  in  diameter.    They 


Holes  1%  In.  in  Diameter  Are  Simultaneously  Punched  Through  Opposite  Edges  of  a  1%-In.  Steel  Plate 


As  will  be  noticed  from  the  exterior  view,  the  plant 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  woven  wire  fence,  and  as  an 
additional  protection  against  trespassers  a  number  of 
strands  of  barb  wire  are  placed  at  the  top. 


are  3  in.  wide  and  are  flat  on  one  side  of  the  table  and 
V-shaped  on  the  other. 


Opens  Washington  Office 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
opened  a  district  sales  office  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  charge  of  H. 
F.  Holloway,  who  is  district  sales  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  company,  and  he  will  also  hold  the 
same  title  in  the  new  Washington  office.  Mr.  Holloway 
will  be  assisted  by  Ralph  T.  Rowles,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia  office,  and  covered  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  field.  Mr.  Rowles  will  now  have  his 
headquarters  in  the  Washington  office. 


The  Banner  Machine  Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  will  not 
move  its  plant  to  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  as  it  had  planned, 
but  will  remain  in  Columbiana,  and  is  now  making  some 
large  extensions,  for  which  some  new  equipment  will  be 
needed.  This  includes  the  building  of  a  machine  shop, 
90  X  105  ft.,  with  the  addition  of  a  power  plant,  also 
a  new  foundry,  90  x  75  ft.  and  a  new  office  building. 
Foundations  for  these  buildings  are  in  and  bricklaying 
will  start  at  once.  A  cupola  which  had  been  shipped 
to  East  Palestine  for  a  proposed  new  foundry  there  was 
returned  to  Columbiana,  and  will  be  installed  in  a  new 
foundry  at  that  place.  The  Banner  Machine  Co.  manu- 
factures rubber  molds,  cores,  and  dies  of  all  kinds,  spe- 
cial rubber  machinery,  general  machinery  repair  work, 
and  special  machinery. 


More  Motor  Truck  Contracts  Placed 

In  addition  to  the  $23,000,000  worth  of  motor  trucks 
recently  ordered  for  the  War  Department,  orders  have 
been  placed  for  5750  vehicles  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
$21,000,000,  making  about  $44,000,000  worth  of  Army 
motor  trucks  now  under  contract.  The  quartermaster's 
depot  in  Chicago  has  also  been  advised  to  buy  192  light 
trucks  of  large  chassis  and  Babcock  delivery  bodies  for 
the  Army  cantonments,  12  to  be  issued  to  each  place, 
the  cost  being  $750  each. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  received  a  con- 
tract for  3000  trucks  of  3-tons  capacity,  of  which  1200 
will  cost  $3,197.39  each,  and  1800  will  cost  $3,836.87 
each.  The  Locomobile  Co.  of  America,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  received  a  contract  for  1250  trucks  at  $4,071.38 
each  and  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  1500 
trucks  at  $3,500  each,  all  of  IV^  tons  capacity. 


The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  has  put  into  oper- 
ation six  of  the  12  tin  plate  mills  at  Sparrows  Point, 
Md.,  which  are  being  constructed  at  a  cost  said  to  ap- 
proximate $2,000,000.  The  works  are  operated  wholly 
by  electricity.  J.  M.  Jones,  manager  of  the  plant,  was 
for  years  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Massillon  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


The  British  Board  of  Trade  advises  all  British  ex- 
porters, shipping  to  neutral  European  countries,  of  the 
desirability  of  concluding  all  contracts  on  a  f.o.b.  in- 
stead of  a  c.i.f.  basis. 


Government  Control  of  Coal  and  Coke 

A    Broad    Commandeering    Provision 

.    to  Become  a  Law  This  Week — Price 

Fixing  and  Complete  Regulation  of  Fuel 


Washington,  Aug.  7. — Although  the  conference 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Lever  food  control  bill  has 
eliminated  from  its  provisions  iron  and  steel,  copper, 
lead  and  other  metals,  yet  in  the  draft  of  the  bill  as 
finally  agreed  to  it  has  incorporated  an  important 
category  of  articles  of  much  interest  to  iron  and  steel 
producers.  The  conference  agreement  has  been  reached 
after  prolonged  discussion  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
measure  will  receive  the  President's  signature  during 
the  present  week. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  President, 
through  such  agency  as  he  may  select,  to  control  the 
distribution  of  products  subject  to  the  act  enumerates 
"foods,  feeds,  fuel,  including  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas, 
and  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  ingredients,  tools,  utensils, 
implements,  machinery  and  equipment  required  for  the 
actual  production  of  foods,  feeds  and  fuel."  These  ar- 
ticles are  classified  in  the  bill  as  "necessaries"  and  it  is 
to  "assure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion thereof"  that  the  law  is  to  be  placed  on  the  statute 
books. 

President  May  Control  All  Fuel 

The  practical  effect  of  the  measure,  therefore,  will 
be  to  place  under  the  supervision  of  the  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the 
law  all  coal,  coke,  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  machinery 
employed  for  the  mining  of  coal,  the  drilling  of  oil 
wells,  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  all  other  food  prod- 
ucts, and  all  tools,  utensils,  implements,  etc.,  used  in 
these  numerous  lines  of  industry.  While  the  language 
employed  in  this  section  is  vague,  it  certainly  does  not 
lack  comprehensiveness  and  as  the  President  or  the 
agent  appointed  by  him  will  be  the  sole  judge  of  the 
scope  of  the  law  it  is  evident  that  ordinary  rules  of 
statutory  construction  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The 
President  is  specifically  authorized  "to  make  such  regu- 
lations and  to  issue  such  orders  as  are  essential  effec- 
tively to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act"  and  no 
appeals  will  lie  from  either  regulations  or  orders. 

A  series  of  criminal  offenses  is  created  by  section  4 
of  the  bill  as  agreed  to,  this  provision  amounting  in 
effect  to  the  suspension  of  the  Sherman  act  and  other 
antitrust  statutes  with  respect  to  the  articles  coming 
within  the  purview  of  the  proposed  law.  These  offenses 
include  hoarding  or  monopolizing  any  of  the  articles 
mentioned,  the  making  of  "any  unjust  or  unreasonable 
rate  of  charge  in  handling  or  dealing  in"  any  of  the 
"necessaries"  mentioned,  or  conspiring,  combining, 
agreeing  or  arranging  to  limit  the  facilities  for  trans- 
porting, manufacturing,  or  dealing  in  any  of  them,  or 
the  exacting  of  excessive  prices  therefor.  Any  person 
who  violates  any  of  these  provisions  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years 
or  both. 

LicenseH  IVIay  Be  Required 

Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  it  shall 
become  necessary,  he  is  authorized  to  license  the  im- 
portation, manufacture,  storage,  mining  or  distribution 
of  any  of  the  articles  under  supervision  and  thereafter 
it  is  made  unlawful  for  any  person  without  such  license 
to  produce,  store  or  distribute  any  of  the  articles  re- 
ferred to.  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  issuance  of  licenscH  and  require- 
ments for  systems  of  accounts  and  auditing  of  accounts 
to  be  kept  by  licensees  and  the  entry  and  inspection  by 
duly  authorized  agents  of  the  places  of  business  of 
licensees. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  features  of  the  bill 
as  Agreed  to  provides  that  whenever  the  President  shall 
find  it  is  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  any 
of  the  commodities  mentioned  for  the  support  of  the 


Army  or  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy  "or  for  any 
other  public  use  connected  with  the  common  defense'' 
he  is  authorized  to  requisition  and  take  over  for  use  or 
operation  by  the  Government  any  factory,  oil-pipe  line, 
mine,  or  other  plant  and  to  operate  the  same.  The 
compensation  for  such  commandeering  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President  and  in  the  event  that  the  sum 
offered  is  not  satisfactory  the  owner  of  the  com- 
mandeered facilities  will  be  entitled  to  receive  75  per 
cent  of  the  amount  determined  by  the  President  and 
may  sue  the  Government  for  the  remainder  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  the  Medium 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  this  extraordi- 
nary measure  is  not  limited  in  respect  to  price  fixing  to 
food  products.  Section  24  provides  specifically  that  the 
President,  whenever  in  his  judgment  it  is  necessary  for 
the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war,  "may  fix  the  price 
of  coal  and  coke,  wherever  and  whenever  sold,  either  by 
producer  or  dealer,  to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  and  to  regulate  the  method  of  production,  sale,  ship- 
ment, distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage  thereof 
among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign;  said 
authority  and  power  may  be  exercised  by  him  in  each 
case  through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, during  the  war  or  for  such  part  of  said  time 
as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary."  No  commandeer- 
ing statute  heretofore  considered  is  broader  in  scope 
than  this  provision  which  authorizes  the  President 
whenever  any  "producer  or'  dealer  fails  or  neglects  to 
conform  to  such  prices  or  regulations,  or  to  conduct 
his  business  efficiently  under  the  regulations  and  con- 
trol of  the  President  as  aforesaid,  or  conducts  it  in  a 
manner  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest"  to  requisition 
and  take  over  the  "plant,  business,  and  all  appurte- 
nances thereof  belonging  to  such  producer  or  dealer  as 
a  going  concern,  and  to  operate  or  cause  the  same  to 
be  operated  in  such  manner  and  through  such  agency 
as  he  may  direct  during  the  period  of  the  war  or  for 
such  part  of  said  time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
necessary." 

Cost  of  Coal  and  Coke  Left  in  Doubt 

While  the  President  is  thus  authorized  to  fix  the 
price  of  coal  and  coke,  both  for  the  Government  and  for 
private  consumers,  the  bill  goes  further  and  provides 
that  if  the  prices  so  fixed  are  not  satisfactory  to  the 
producers  or  dealers  payment  may  be  made  to  the  ex- 
tent of  75  per  cent  of  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  producers  or  dealers  may  sue  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  any  amount  claimed  to  be  due  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  provided  for  the  owners  of  plants  taken 
over  by  the  President's  order.  Obviously  this  provision 
introduce  a  complication,  for  even  should  the  Presi- 
dent fix  the  price  of  coal  and  coke  by  public  announce- 
ment no  consumer  supplied  under  this  arrangement  will 
be  able  to  figure  accurately  the  price  he  may  ultimately 
be  obliged  to  pay  should  the  producer  or  dealer  be  dis- 
satisfied with  that  fixed  by  the  President. 

An  alternative  provision  is  included  in  the  bill  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  President  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  he  can  better  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war,  "then  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  require  any  and  all  pro- 
ducer.s  of  coal  and  coke,  either  in  any  special  area  or 
in  any  special  coal  fields  or  in  the  entire  United  States, 
to  sell  their  products  only  to  the  United  States  through 
an  agency  to  be  designated  by  the  President,  such 
agency  to  regulate  the  resale  of  such  coal  and  coke  and 
the  prices  thereof  and  to  establish  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  and  to  regulate  the  methods  of  production,  ship- 
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ment,  distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage  thereof 
among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign,  and 
to  make  payment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof  to  the 
producers  thereof  or  to  the  person  or  persons  legally 
entitled  to  said  payment." 


k 


Cost  Plus  "Fair  and  Just  Profit' 


A  feature  of  this  important  measure  which  bears 
upon  the  broad  question  of  the  factors  which  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  fixing  of  prices  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  provision  stipulating  the  method  by  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  fix  the  prices  to  be 
paid  for  coal  and  coke.  These  prices,  it  is  provided, 
"shall  be  based  upon  a  fair  and  just  profit  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  production,  including  proper  mainte- 
nance and  depletion  charges."  As  this  is  a  mining 
proposition  Congress  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
provide  that  the  price  shall  include  a  profit  that  will 
take  care  of  extension  which,  presumably,  will  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the 
fixing  of  prices  for  the  output  of  manufacturing  con- 
cerns. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Government  may  take  over  the  product  of  the 
coal  mines  or  the  coke  ovens.  The  significant  fact  is 
that  the  Lever  bill  furnishes  all  the  necessary  authority 
to  enable  the  President  to  commandeer  mines,  ovens  and 
output.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  with  the  Lever 
bill  on  the  statute  books  the  Government  will  be  able  in 
most  cases  to  negotiate  satisfactory  terms  for  both 
official  and  private  supplies  without  resorting  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  commandeering,  W.  L.  c. 


British  Trade  Union  Rules  After  the  War 

The  interim  report  on  joint  standing  industrial  coun- 
cils, made  by  the  British  Reconstruction  Committee's 
sub-committee  on  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed was  issued  recently.  The  report  recommends 
that  the  Government  should  propose  without  delay  to 
the  various  associations  of  employers  and  employed  the 
formation  of  joint  standing  industrial  councils  in  the 
several  industries  where  they  do  not  already  exist,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  re- 
gard being  paid  to  the  various  sections  of  the  industry 
and  the  various  classes  of  labor  engaged.  As  to  the 
guarantees  for  the  restoration  of  trade  union  rules  and 
customs,  the  report  says  that  while  this  does  not  mean 
that  all  the  lessons  learned  during  the  war  should  be 
ignored,  it  does  mean  that  the  definite  co-operation  and 
acquiescence  of  both  employers  and  employed  must  be 
a  condition  of  any  setting  aside  of  these  guarantees  or 
undertakings.  The  report  suggests  that  the  following 
proposals  should  be  laid  before  the  national  industrial 
councils: 

First,  district  eouiicil.s  representing  trade  unions  and  em- 
ployers' associations  to  be  created  or  developed  out  of  the 
existing  machinery ;  second,  works  committees  representing 
management  and  workers  to  be  instituted  in  particular  plants 
to  act  in  close  co-operation  with  the  district  and  national  ma- 
chinery. 

The  report  suggests  a  number  of  questions  to  be 
dealt  with,  including  technical  training,  industrial  re- 
search, legislation  affecting  the  special  industry,  se- 
curity of  earning  and  unemployment  and  conditions  of 
employment. 

The  Old  Dominion  Iron  &  Nail  Works  Co.,  whose 
business  was  founded  in  1836,  discontinued  the  manu- 
facture of  cut  nails  some  years  ago,  and  having  recently 
embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  electric 
process,  found  it  desirable  to  change  the  title  of  the 
company  to  the  Old  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation, 
and  this  was  done  on  July  12.  Under  the  new  title  the 
company  will  continue  to  devote  its  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  puddled  iron  bars,  electric  steel  bars 
and  horse  and  mule  shoes. 


To  Build  Composite  Ships  Near  Mobile 

The  contract  of  the  Kelly- Atkinson  Construction  Co., 
Chicago,  with  the  United  States  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration for  18  cargo-carrying  steamers  covers  delivery 
of  complete  ships,  including  propelling  machinery,  deck 
and  cabin  equipment,  etc.  They  are  to  be  composite  or 
so-called  McClelland  ships  with  all-steel  frames  and 
wood  plating.  Each  ship  will  require  800  tons  of  steel 
and  400,000  board  ft.  of  timber.  More  regular  structu- 
ral shapes  will  be  used  than  is  usual  in  ship  construc- 
tion. The  ships  are  to  be  286  ft.  long,  46  ft.  beam  and 
24  ft.  draft. 

The  company  has  purchased  16  acres  on  the  Mobile 
River,  Mobile,  Ala.,  known  as  the  Hieronymous  tract, 
and  will  have  a  deep  channel  in  fresh  water  free  of 
ship  worms  or  barnacles.  Work  has  been  started  on 
the  yard,  which  will  contain  six  berths  52  by  535  ft. 
The  plant  will  employ  from  1000  to  1200  men.  Officers 
of  the  company  follow:  W.  L.  Kelly,  president;  M.  R. 
Fife,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Frank  McLaughlin, 
chief  engineer.  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  formerly  con- 
tracting manager  of  the  Federal  Bridge  &  Structural 
Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

New  Proving  Ground  in  Illinois 

Washington,  Aug.  7. — The  War  Department  to-day 
issued  orders  for  the  clearing  of  12,500  acres  of  land 
near  Savannah,  111.,  for  use  as  a  proving  ground  for 
large  guns  manufactured  at  Government  arsenals. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  ground  and  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  buildings  will  proceed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Col.  George  W.  Burr,  commandant  of  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  testing 
field  will  be  ready  for  the  actual  proof  of  large  field 
pieces  by  Sept.  1. 

The  Ordnance  Bureau  announces  that  practically  all 
the  guns  manufactured  for  the  Army  will  be  tested  at 
the  Savannah  plant.  Those  manufactured  at  the  Water- 
vliet  Arsenal  will  be  sent  to  Rock  Island,  where  car- 
riages and  caissons  are  manufactured  and  will  be 
taken  thence  overland  to  the  testing  ground. 


Ordnance  Company  Organized 

Cleveland,  Aug.  8 — {By  Wire). — The  Inland  Ord- 
nance Co.  has  been  incorporated  with  $500,000  capital 
by  interests  identified  with  the  McMyler  Interstate  Co. 
here  and  will  manufacture  medium  sized  ordnance  in 
a  portion  of  the  McMyler  plant  at  Bedford,  Ohio,  taken 
over  for  the  purpose.  The  officers  are:  President, 
Frank  H.  Ginn;  vice-presidents,  R.  W.  Kaltenbach  and 
Justin  Griess;  treasurer,  H.  H,  Hammond,  and  secre- 
tary, W.  Lovell. 

The  company  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  for  6000  tons  of  nickel  steel  for  forgings  for. 
3  and  4-in.  guns  awarded  it  by  Federal  Government.  It 
also  has  inquired  for  4000  to  6000  tons  of  shapes  for 
further  extension  of  the  McMyler  plant,  which  it  plans 
to  have  ready  for  occupancy  in  60  days. 


The  Lau  Iron  Works,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $350,000,  $100,000  preferred  and 
$250,000  common,  has  been  incorporated  by  A.  W.  Lau, 
E.  E.  Swartswelter,  John  R.  Rowland,  John  T.  Harring- 
ton and  H.  E.  Grosshans.  The  new  company  will  take 
over  the  business  which  heretofore  had  been  conducted 
under  the  same  name  with  A.  W.  Lau  as  proprietor. 
The  corporation  was  formed  to  bring  new  capital  and 
provide  for  extension.  Of  the  authorized  capital  none 
of  the  preferred  will  be  issued  at  this  time,  and  only 
about  half  of  the  common.  A  4 V^ -acre  plant  site  in 
the  Brier  Hill, district  was  acquired  some  time  ago  at 
a  cost  of  $16,000.  The  company  will  fabricate  struc- 
tural and  decorative  iron  and  steel. 


From  40  to  60  tons  of  tungsten  ore,  containing  from 
60  to  72  per  cent  of  WO;,,  is  mined  each  month  in  the 
Siamese  Malay  States,  according  to  a  local  mining 
engineer  of  the  Bangkok  district. 


The  Standard  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  has 
advanced  labor  not  affected  by  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation scale,  about  12 ^/^  per  cent,  now  paying  com- 
mon labor  31c.  per  hour  for  10  hours  a  day.  The  com- 
pany also  recently  signed  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion scale  for  tin  mills  for  the  first  time  in  some  years. 
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The  Draft  in  Munitions  Centers 

There  is  general  approval  of  the  thoroughness 
and  care  with  which  the  draft  is  being  put  into 
effect.  Employers  are  seeing,  however,  with  increas- 
ing clearness  that  the  population  estimates  on 
which  the  draft  quotas  have  been  made  up  throw  a 
most  inequitable  burden  on  the  centers  of  produc- 
tion of  war  supplies. 

Two  factors  have  brought  about  this  injustice 
— the  presence  of  a  large  floating  population  of  men 
of  the  draft  age  and  the  very  high  percentage  of 
aliens  in  both  the  permanent  and  temporary  popula- 
tions. Bridgeport,  Conn..,  is  an  example.  Its  actual 
population  probably  does  not  much  exceed  185,000; 
its  population  estimate  furnished  by  the  Census 
Bureau  for  draft  purposes  is  278,000,  based  upon  a 
registration  of  over  26,000.  A  majority  of  the 
registrants  are  aliens.  TTie  minority  citizen  ele- 
ment is  composed  largely  of  young  men  in  training 
to  be  the  skilled  machinists,  tool  and  gage  makers, 
forgers  and  brass  workers,  from  whom  must  be 
drawn  the  directing  forces  of  production  in  the 
coming  years,  perhaps  in  a  single  year  if  war  ne- 
cessities demand  the  continued  rapid  expansion  of 
Bridgeport's  industries  such  as  has  marked  the  past 
two  years. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  provision  for  exemp- 
tion of  industrial  workers  opens  a  way  to  hold 
many  valuable  men  in  industry,  employers  are  none 
too  eager  to  appear  before  the  Federal  district  ex- 
emption boards  and  ask  for  the  retention  of  large 
groups  of  employees.  They  appreciate  that  under 
Bridgeport's  conditions  the  wholesale  exemption  of 
factory. workers  on  top  of  the  heavy  exemption  of 
aliens  and  those  with  dependents  will  impose  the 
entire  burden  of  military  conscription  upon  a  com- 
paratively small  class  of  clerical,  mercantile  and 
public  service  employees  and  the  younger  men  of 
the  professions.  As  the  names  of  those  asking  ex- 
emption are  to  be  published,  an  employer  requesting 
any  considerable  number  of  exemptions  may  find 
himself  subject  to  much  deserved  or  undeserved 
criticism.  It  would  help  matters  if  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  Government's  future  demands  on  indus- 
try were  known;  without  this  knowledge  and  with- 


out experience  to  dictate  the  relative  value  of  many 
of  his  employees  in  military  or  industrial  activity, 
the  way  of  the  manufacturer  is  beset  with  thorns. 

The  Connecticut  Council  of  Defense  has  sent  to 
Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder  an  urgent  plea 
for  a  change  in  the  rule  of  apportionment,  as  ap- 
plied to  Connecticut,  before  the  next  levy  and  that 
some  credit  be  given  then  for  the  excessive  quota 
of  the  State  in  the  first  levy.  The  council's  analysis 
of  the  situation  will  apply  with  nearly  equal  force 
in  other  States.  It  points  out  the  obvious  injustice 
of  inflated  population  figures,  stating  that  of  the 
total  registration  of  159,890,  34,276  are  men  with 
dependents  and  58,000  are  friendly  or  neutral 
aliens.  These  58,000  aliens,  it  is  claimed,  are  al- 
most wholly  unmarried  laborers  who  represent 
themselves  alone  but,  in  the  population  figures  em- 
ployed for  draft  purposes,  furnish  the  basis  for 
an  increment  of  500,000  in  population.  The  council 
believes  that  the  exemption  of  such  aliens  will  act 
as  a  bar  to  further  naturalization,  as  they  will  be 
desirous  of  maintaining  their  present  status  so  long- 
as  it  enables  them  to  earn  the  high  wages  of  the 
war  period  and  avoid  military  obligations. 

The  deduction  is  dravvTi  from  a  State  census 
made  this  year  of  all  males  over  15  years  of  age 
that  with  all  classes  of  exemptions  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  Connecticut  registration  of  159,890  will 
be  actually  liable  for  military  service.  The  council 
claims  that  the  quota  demanded  is  fully  4000  in- 
excess  of  a  fair  allotment  and  that  the  census  esti- 
mate of  1,719,623  population  for  the  State  is  at  least 
400,000,  or  30  per  cent,  greater  than  the  actual  pop- 
ulation.  Under  the  operation  of  the  draft  system, 
the  presence  of  the  great  factories  which  are  ex- 
pected to  furnish  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's supply  of  arms  and  munitions  augments  the 
number  of  registrants  but  decreases  the  available 
supply  of  men  for  military  service.  The  council 
contends  that  the  so-called  estimates  of  popula- 
tion  have  caused  a  violation  both  in  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  apportionment  section  (section  4)  of  the 
law  creating  the  new  army. 

One  effect  of  the  draft  and  the  previous  enlist- 
ment of  workers  in  industrial  centers  has  been  the 
temporary  raising  of  the  maximum  age  limit  or  the 
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abrogation  of  age  limits  as  previously  imposed  by 
employment  departments.  An  employer  in  Worces- 
ter recently  advertised  for  a  group  of  machinists, 
60  years  of  age  or  older.  His  company  was  not 
wholly  influenced  by  the  need  of  more  machinists; 
it  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  highly  skilled 
work  experience  is  more  valuable  than  mere  activ- 
ity. It  has  demonstrated  to  its  own  satisfaction 
that  the  older  men  can  maintain  both  production 
and  quality,  are  more  settled  and  stable  in  their 
habits  and  are  little  influenced  by  labor  agitators 
or  other  disturbing  elements  of  industry.  Other 
manufacturers,  including  Government  arsenals, 
have  opened  the  doors  to  their  pensioners  and  have 
had  a  prompt  response  from  those  still  capable  of 
manual  labor.  Women  workers  have  gradually  in- 
vaded many  departments  of  industry  and  their  ca- 
pacity has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  an  employer, 
so  much  so  that  their  future  place  in  the  factories 
seems  assured.  From  the  ranks  of  older  men  and 
deft  and  sturdy  women  will  come  much  of  the  labor 
to  replace  drafted  workmen. 


Commandeering  Machinery  for  War 

Government  direction  of  industry,  which  is  all 
but  authorized  in  coal  mining  and  distribution,  is 
making  a  start  in  machinery  and  machine  tools, 
where  something  akin  to  federal  supervision  is  now 
in  effect.  One  of  the  largest  machine-tool  compa- 
nies, operating  several  plants,  is  placing  practical- 
ly all  of  its  output  as  the  Government  directs,  and 
this  policy  is  likely  to  extend  to  other  plants  as  the 
Government  necessities  become  more  urgent. 

A  severe  tax  has  been  placed  on  many  machine- 
tool  plants  by  the  Government  war  program.  With 
calls  from  munition  works,  airplane  factories  and 
shipyards,  in  addition  to  the  normal  demand  from  a 
diversity  of  industries,  the  builders  of  metal  work- 
ing machinery  have  gradually  been  obliged  to  can- 
cel or  postpone  delivery  of  many  orders  for  pri- 
vate consumers  not  engaged  on  Government  work 
and  turn  their  output  over  to  concerns  which  the 
Washington  authorities  have  designated  as  entitled 
to  prior  consideration. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  many  companies 
which  have  been  engaged  in  making  munitions  for 
the  Allies  have  their  plants  well  equipped  and  their 
recent  needs  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  a  com- 
paratively few  machines  to  replace  those  which  had 
become  worn  out  or  defective.  New  munitions 
plants  have  been  or  are  being  equipped,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  machine  tools  have  been  fur- 
nished to  them  is  highly  creditable. 

The  problem  of  the  new  shipyards  is  much  more 
formidable  and  it  seems  quite  unlikely  that  many 
of  the  projected  yards  can  be  completely  equipped 
before  the  opening  of  the  new  year  even  if  work  is 
started  very  promptly.  The  delays  in  getting  the 
shipbuilding  program  under  way  have  led  .some 
machine-tool  concerns  to  accept  attractive  offers  for 
equipment  from  other  sources,  particularly  for  ex- 
port. However,  as  such  contracts  contain  a  pro- 
tection clause  there  will  be  no  hardship  to  the  sell- 
ers if  the  Government  decides  later  to  take  over 
the  machines  for  war  work. 

The  good  progress  the  country  is  making  in  pro- 
viding the   main    implements   of   war — munitions. 


airplanes  and  ships — has  been  largely  possible 
through  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  machinery 
and  metal  working  tool  manufacturers.  The  lat- 
ter, in  fact,  in  some  instances,  have  kept  ahead  of 
the  Government,  and  some  impatience  has  cropped 
out  because  delays  at  Washington  have  foiled  well 
laid  plans  for  speeding  up  plant  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. 


Excess  Profits  Taxes  on  Steel 

In  reporting  earnings  for  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  de- 
ducted an  allowance  for  the  prospective  excess 
profits  tax,  while  in  the  statement  for  the  first 
quarter  such  allowance  could  not  be  made.  Th^  al- 
lowance has  since  been  made  as  a  deduction  from 
the  half  year's  surplus.  Making  the  statement  in 
similar  form  for  the  two  quarters,  the  profits  with- 
out allowance  for  the  tax  were  $113,121,018  in  the 
first  quarter  and  $144,498,076  in  the  second  quarter. 
With  allowance  for  the  tax  the  remaining  earnings 
were  $79,256,018  for  the  first  quarter  and  $90,- 
579,204  for  the  second  quarter. 

The  reported  earnings  for  June  were  $31,284,562 
and  the  estimated  excess  profits  tax  for  the  month 
would  be  about  $18,700,000,  making  approximately 
$50,000,000  for  the  total  profits  in  the  month.  The 
shipments  were  about  1,250,000  gross  tons,  so  that 
the  total  profits  were  about  $40  per  ton,  and  the 
amount  set  aside  for  excess  profits  tax  was  about 
$15  per  gross  ton. 

In  1916  the  production  of  finished  rolled  steel 
in  the  United  States  was  30,500,000  gross  tons,  and 
an  output  of  say  31,500,000  tons  may  perhaps  be 
expected  for  this  year.  At  $15  per  ton  the  revenue 
from  the  steel  industry  alone,  using  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's experience  as  a  rough  basis  for  compari- 
son, would  be  about  $465,000,000,  quite  a  tidy  sum 
for  the  Government  to  collect  from  an  industry 
which  is  expected  to  aid  it  in  the  furnishing  of 
materials  as  well  as  in  the  paying  of  taxes.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  too,  that  the  prices  realized  upon 
the  Steel  Corporation's  shipments  in  June  were 
much  lower  than  the  prices  quoted  as  the  market 
during  the  past  few  months,  the  orders  having 
been  taken  largely  before  the  beginning  of  this  year. 


Labor  Leaders  Stop  a  Strike 

Recent  strikes  by  labor  unions  to  force  recog- 
nition when  war  necessity  compelled  plant  opera- 
tion have  been  little  less  than  treasonable.  And  now 
the  switchmen's  strike  in  Chicago  has  come  and 
gone.  It  lasted  but  two  days  and  did  little  harm, 
but  it  would  have  had  the  gravest  consequences  had 
it  taken  the  course  prescribed  for  it  by  the  head  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen.  Not  only 
would  lives  have  been  menaced  by  a  shortage  of  ice 
and  other  necessaries,  but  military  supplies  await- 
ing shipment  to  Atlantic  coast  ports  would  have 
been  seriously  delayed. 

Credit  for  the  termination  of  the  strike  belongs 
to  the  brotherhods  embracing  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers, firemen  and  conductors.  At  the  same  time 
their  action  did  not  proceed  from  unalloyed 
patriotism  or  a  sense  of  what  was  ethically  de- 
manded; rather,  they  foresaw,  in  the  event  of  the 
continuance  of  the  strike,  the  possibility  that  Con- 
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gress  might  enact  a  law  for  compulsory  arbitration 
of  strikes — one  of  the  last  things  organized  labor 
wants  to  see.  Moreover,  they  were  not  slow  to  see 
that  no  such  strike  can  win  a  particle  of  public 
sympathy  at  this  time.  There  was  also  the  fact 
that  the  strike  was  not  unanimous,  as  the  members 
of  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America,  a 
powerful  organization,  did  not  leave  their  work  on 
the  19  roads  affected.  The  leaders  of  this  union  de- 
clared that  one  purpose  of  the  strike  was  to  elimi- 
nate it  from  the  field,  and  the  fact  that  the  Brother- 
Tiood  of  Railway  Trainmen  sought  preferential 
treatment  for  its  members  in  the  employment  of 
new  switchmen  gave  color  to  this  contention.  The 
point  was  lost.  It  was  virtually  a  demand  for  the 
closed  shop.  Other  matters  at  issue,  including  the 
question  of  meal  hours,  appointment  of  yardmas- 
ters  and  the  employment  of  new  men,  are  to  be 
settled  by  a  joint  board  of  the  railroad  managers 
and  labor  leaders. 

Whatever  motives  were  uppermost  in  causing 
the  three  brotherhoods  to  force  an  end  of  the  strike, 
they  did  well.  This  is  no  time  for  such  demands. 
Railroad  workers  least  of  all  want  the  military  con- 
trol of  transportation  for  which  the  Chicago  strike 
was  plainly  headed. 


Japan's  Ship  Plate  Orders 

Steel  plate  shipments  to  Japan  have  been  an 
outstanding  feature  of  our  phenomenal  war  ex- 
ports. Quick  to  perceive  the  profit  to  be  made  out 
of  merchant  vessels  in  the  face  of  a  wholesale 
destruction  of  shipping,  the  Japanese  have  been 
concentrating  every  energy  on  shipbuilding.  No 
matter  what  the  cost,  they  have  seen  that  a  good 
return  on  the  investment  was  certain;  that  the 
earning  power  of  a  steel  vessel  for  several  years 
after  the  war  would  far  more  than  compensate  for 
its  present  high  cost.  Paying  as  high  as  lie.  and 
12c.  per  pound  for  American  plates  delivered  in 
Japan,  their  absorption  of  this  material  has  been 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  plate  market. 

An  analysis  of  our  steel  plate  exports  reveals 
the  extent  of  this  striking  movement  toward  Japan. 
By  leaps  and  bounds  the  outgo  to  that  country  has 
increased  from  only  7250  gross  tons  in  1913  and 
3275  tons  in  1914  to  89,458  tons  in  1916.  For  the 
ten  months  ended  April  30,  1917,  Japan's  share  of 
plate  exports  was  138,565  tons,  or  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  movement  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  Japanese  business  acumen. 

It  is  too  early  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  steel 
embargo,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Japan 
will  bring  her  shipbuilding  program  to  a  standstill 
by  failing  to  make  a  reasonable  contribution  of  ves- 
sel tonnage  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Allies  in 
Atlantic  transport. 


The  Nagle  Steel  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has  acquired 
property  consisting  of  about  170  acres  in  the  Brooke 
district,  near  Pottstown.  It  is  said  that  the  company  is 
planninjif  for  the  erection  of  a  new  steel  works  to  in- 
clude open-hearth  furnaces  and  plate  and  slabbing 
mills. 

The  Johnson  &  Barry  Steel  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
"which  was  recently  incorporated,  is  doing  a  structural 
steel  and  steel  jobbing  business  and  is  a  fabricator  of 
plate  and  structural  work. 


FRANCE'S  AID  IN  AVIATION 

To  Keep  5000  Planes  in  Service  Means  Building 
18,000  in  Nine  Months 

Washington,  Aug.  7. — The  passage  last  week  of 
the  aviation  bill  appropriating  .$640,000,000  for  aero- 
planes, engines,  and  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  the 
organization  of  a  huge  corps  of  fliers  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  rapid  development  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment's plans  to  execute  the  law.  In  this  work  the  de- 
partment is  receiving  the  co-operation  of  the  French 
aviation  corps  which  has  detailed  Captain  de  la  Grange 
to  act  as  technical  advisor.  In  a  statement  given  out 
by  this  expert  through  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation some  of  the  manufacturing  problems  to  be 
encountered  are  pointed  out  and  the  steps  taken  to 
meet  them  are  described. 

2000  Planes  and  4000  Motors  Per  Month 

"If  the  Government  wishes  to,  before  April  1,  1918, 
it  can  have  a  tremendous  aero  fleet,"  says  Captain  de 
la  Grange.  "Suppose  it  decided  to  have  only  5000 
planes  and  10,000  motors.  In  order  to  keep  that  num- 
ber of  aeroplanes  always  at  the  front,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  build  2000  planes  and  4000  motors  per  month, 
viz.,  18,000  planes  and  36,000  motors  during  the  next 
nine  months.  This  means  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  American  factories.  They  can  make  this  effort,  as 
they  have  already  the  buildings,  the  workmen  and  part 
of  the  machinery  needed.  They  have  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  best  scientists  and  technicians.  The  size  of 
the  orders  given  them  will  insure  obtaining  the  money 
necessary  to  organize  the  plants  for  their  construction. 

"Two  difficulties  will  be  met  at  once;  the  first,  that  of 
skilled  labor.  The  American  industry,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, has  replaced  manual  labor  by  machines.  The  fol- 
lowing motto  is  written  in  one  of  the  American  fac- 
tories: 'Manual  labor  must  be  abolished  whenever  a 
machine  can  take  its  place.'  In  constructing  airplanes 
machines  are  not  sufficient;  very  good  fitters  are  needed, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  also;  they  must  be  taught 
the  methods  used  in  French  and  English  factories. 

"The  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  recruit  these 
men  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  view  of  this  the  board  of 
production  is  sending  a  commission  composed  of  skilled 
workmen  to  France  so  that  they  may  study  the  meth- 
ods used  in  the  factories  there.  When  finished,  they 
will  return  to  the  United  States,  they  will  supply  all 
they  have  learned  and  will  be  able  to  train  the  work- 
men as  well. 

"The  second  difficulty  is  that  of  manufacturing 
quickly  enough  machines  and  tools  necessary  for  build- 
ing such  a  large  supply  of  planes  and  motors.  Although 
the  best  American  engineers  are  giving  all  their  atten- 
tion to  this,  it  will  be  impossible,  I  am  afraid,  to  build 
these  machines  fast  enough  so  that  at  Jan.  1,  1918,  each 
factory  will  be  able  to  produce,  not  10  motors  per  month 
but  20  and  30. 

Work  Must  Go  On  Night  and  Day 

"In  my  opinion,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  this 
difficulty  can  be  surmounted.  It  is  to  realize  that  the 
work  must  go  on  night  and  day,  and  to  organize  night 
shifts  so  that  the  machines  will  never  be  idle.  The 
French  workmen,  when  they  understood  how  important 
it  was  to  turn  out  for  the  front  planes  and  motors  in 
great  numbers  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  night  work,  because  they  knew  that  their 
work  at  the  factories  would  save  the  lives  of  their  com- 
rades who  during  this  time  were  fighting  in  tl^e 
trenches." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  expert  it  will  not  be  practicable 
to  transport  to  France  the  bodies  of  the  flying  machines 
because  of  their  great  bulk  which  would  necessitate  a 
large  amount  of  cargo  space.  He  therefore  suggests 
that  the  motors  be  manufactured  in  this  country  and 
shipped  abroad  at  the  rate  of  approximately  4000  per 
month,  and  that  factories  be  established  in  France  to 
build  the  bodies.  In  this  way  a  large  corps  of  American 
aviators  fully  equipped  with  airplanes  would  be  ready 
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next  spring.  The  Allies  acquired  and  still  control  the 
supremacy  of  the  air,  but  they  cannot  develop  their 
aviation  to  any  further  point.  The  American  contingent 
would  make  it  possible  to  overwhelm  the  foe,  to  hasten 
the  final  victory  and  to  save  thousands  of  lives. 
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GISHOLT  CO.  TO  MAKE  GUNS 


Madison,  Wis.,  Machine-Tool  Concern  Organizes 
New  Company  at  Request  of  Government 

The  Northwestern  Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by 
representatives  of  several  large  metal-working  interests 
at  Madison,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  manufacturing  field  pieces  of  the 
4.7-in.  type  for  the  United  States  Army.  The  organiza- 
tion is  similar  to  the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  organized 
recently  at  Milwaukee,  as  previously  noted,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  five  large  metal-working  corporations,  to 
build  3-in.  field  pieces  of  the  1916  model. 

The  new  Madison  company  is  largely  financed  by 
C.  A.  Johnson,  president,  and  H.  S.  Johnson,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Gisholt  Machine  Co.  It  will  undertake  im- 
mediately the  erection  of  a  machine-shop  on  land  leased 
from  the  Gisholt  company.  The  general  contract  for 
the  work  has  been  awarded  to  the  Worden-AUen  Co., 
Milwaukee,  which  also  is  building  the  new  shop  of  the 
Wisconsin  Gun  Co.  at  Milwaukee.  The  two  shops  will 
be  similar  in  size  and  construction,  being  about  130  x 
300  ft,  of  steel  and  brick,  with  concrete  foundations 
and  floors,  affording  about  40,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Milwaukee  company,  the 
Northwestern  company  will  do  only  the  machine-work 
and  assembling  of  the  ordnance,  the  rough  forgings 
being  furnished  by  the  Government.  The  two  plants 
will  each  employ  about  400  highly  skilled  machinists. 
The  projects  are  financed  by  Madison,  Wis.,  capital 
without  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward  or  profit,  the  Govern- 
ment having  informally  stated  that  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable it  will  take  over  the  works  and  reimburse  the 
financiers. 

As  mentioned  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  2.  the 
Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  con- 
sidering the  request  of  the  Government  to  build  a  plant 
similar  to  that  which  will  be  conducted  by  the  Gisholt 
Machine  Co.  interests.  The  Iron  Age  also  learns  that 
the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  and  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
have  also  been  asked  by  the  War  Department  to  build 
or  equip  gun-making  plants  of  the  same  type. 


Expansion  of  the  Stavanger  Electro-Steel  Works 

A  new  rolling  mill  will  be  added  to  the  plant  of  the 
Stavanger  Electro-Steel  Works,  Stavanger,  Norway, 
and  an  American  expert  has  been  employed  to  design 
it.  Since  Jan.  1,  1917,  the  company,  established  in 
1913,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $300,000  to  over 
$1,000,000.  Most  of  the  product  sold  so  far  has  been 
raw  steel.  The  plan  is  to  double  the  output  by  install- 
ing electricity  and  to  turn  out  a  finished  rolling  mill 
product. 

The  American  expert  has  advised  that  work  be 
pushed  on  the  project  as  soon  as  possible  in  spite  of 
the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  wages.  It  is  thought 
that  countries  previously  supplying  the  world  with  much 
of  its  steel  will,  after  the  war,  be  first  employed  in  re- 
placing and  renewing  their  own  supply.  This  should 
give  the  Norwegian  plant  a  chance. 

That  the  company  may  be  quite  independent  of  im- 
ported fuel,  it  has  taken  over  a  power  company  located 
near  it,  whose  plant  when  fully  developed  can  deliver 
12,000  to  14,000  hp.  Of  this,  1600  hp.  is  already  in 
use  and  .'5600  hp.  is  under  completion  for  the  steel  works. 


The  Berwick  plant  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.  has  received  an  order  for  42,000  galvanized  smoke- 
stacks for  the  Government  cantonment  camps;  6000  iron 
collars  will  also  be  made.  The  company  plans  to  ship 
four  carloads  daily  of  finished  product. 
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PIG-IRON  OUTPUT  FALLS 


Coke  Still  the  Limiting  Factor 


Production  of  3,342,438  Tons,  or  107,820  Tons  per 
Day,   in  July 

The  rate  of  pig-iron  production  fell  off  further  in 
July,  the  output  for  the  month  being  3,342,438  tons,  or 
107,820  tons  per  day,  as  against  3,270,055  tons  in  the 
30  days  of  June  or  109,002  tons  per  day.  Coke  scarcity 
caused  bankings  of  furnaces  in  various  districts  and 
output  was  cut  down  further  by  heat  and  humidity. 
Various  furnaces  Were  blown  in  in  July  and  others  went 
out,  leaving  the  number  of  active  furnaces  on  Aug.  1 
at  351,  or  the  same  as  on  July  1.  The  active  capacity 
Aug.  1  is  estimated  at  109,248  tons  per  day  against 
111,755  tons  per  day  on  July  1. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  July,  1916,  is  as  follows: 

Daily   Rate   of  Pig-iron   Production   by   Months — Gross    Tons 

:                                          Steel  Works        Merchant  Total 

July.    1916    74,397  29,620  104,017 

August    74,617  28,729  103.346 

September    76,990  29,755  106,745 

October     81,639  31,550  113,189 

November     80,141  30,253  110.394 

December     74,264  28,273  102,537 

January,    1917    72,394  29,249  101,643 

February    65,280  29,193  94,473 

March     73,731  31,132  104,863 

April    79,031  32.134  111.165 

May     77,561  32,677  110,238 

June    76,805  32,197  109,002 

July     76,440  31,380  107,820 

Capacity  in  Blast  Aug.  1  and  July  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  daily  capacity  in 
gross  tons  of  furnaces  in  blast  Aug.  1  and  July  1  by 
districts: 

Coke  and  Anthracite  Furnaces  in  Blast 

Total  , Aug.  1 ,    , July  1- ^ 

Location  of  number  Number  Capacity  Number  Capacity 

furnaces  of  stacks  in  blast     per  day     in  blast     per  day 

New  York: 

Buffalo     IS  17  5,705  18  5,985 

Ferro    1  1  50  1  60 

Other  New  York  5  3  665  2  475 

New  Jersey  4  3  605  3  640 

Ferro  1  0  0  1  50 

Pennsylvania: 

Lehigh     Valley.  21  14  3,542  14  3,695 

Spiegel     .• 2  2  214  2  220 

Schuylkill    Val..  12  10  2,960  11  3,175 

Spiegel    1  1  95  0  0 

Lower      Susque- 
hanna        7  6  1,577  6  1.610 

Lebanon  Valley.     8  8  1,055  8  1,060 
Ferro  and 

Spiegel    3  2  105  1  45 

Pittsburgh  Dist.  53  48  22,020  47  22,150 
Ferro  and 

Spiegel    ....      4  4  555  4  450 
Shenango   Val..  19  18  5,645  19  6,105 
Western      Penn- 
sylvania       25  23  6,885  22  6,954 

Ferro  and 

Spiegel    3  1  84  2  210 

Maryland    3  3  952  3  1,355 

Ferro    1  1  95  1  100 

Wheeling    Distridt  14  12  4,183  12  4,147 
Ohio: 

Mahoning    Val..  25  25  10,392  25  10,450 
Central     and 

Northern      ...  2*i  LT.  9,661  25  9,355 
Hocking     Val., 
Hanif,     Rk.    and 

S.    W.    Ohio 15  15  1,858  14  2,042 

IllinoiH  and    Ind...  37  33  16,145  33  16.304 

Ferro    2  1  66  1  72 

Michigan,    Wis.    & 

Minn 12  10  2,472  11  2,748 

Col<)ra<lo     &     Mis- 
souri           5  4  1,084  4  1,110 

Ferro    2  1  86  1  50 

The  South: 

Virginia     in  12  1,376  12  1,515 

Kentucky    ..  4  558  4  610 

Alabama     37  31  7,410  31  7,648 

Ferro    I  1  68  1  75 

Tenn.   and  Ga.  .  16  12  1,080  12  1,290 

Total    406  351  109,248  351  111,755 

Among  furnaces  blown  in  in  July  were  Northern 
in  ea.stern  New  York,  one  Steelton  in  the  Su.squehanna 
Valley,  Lebanon  Valley  and  one  Bird  Coleman  in  the 
Lebanon  Valley,  one  Edgar  Thomson,  one  Isabella  and 
Neville  Island  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  one  Cambria 


in   western   Pennsylvania,   Star   in   Hanging   Rock   dis- 
trict, and  one  Gary  in  the  Chicago  district. 

The  list  of  furnaces  blown  out  last  month  includes 
one  Susquehanna  in  the  Buffalo  district,  one  Wharton  in 
New  Jersey,  one  Steelton  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley, 
one  Eliza  and  one  Monongahela  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, Atlantic  in  the  Shenango  Valley,  one  South  Chi- 
cago in  the  Chicago  district  and  one  Bay  View  in 
Wisconsin. 

Production  of  Steel  Companies 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel  com- 
panies show  the  following  totals  of  steel-making  iron 
month  by  month,  together  with  ferromanganese  and 
spiegeleisen.  These  last,  while  stated  separately,  are 
also  included  in  the  columns  of  "total  production." 


Production  of  Steel  Companies— 

, Pig,  total  production ^ 

1915  1916  1917 

Jan 1,115,944  2,251,035  2,244,203 

Feb.     ......1,237,380  2,183,845  1,829,846 

Mar 1,551,082  2,365,116  2,285.430 

Apr 1,584,111  2,316,768  2,370,937 

May     1,694,290  2,408.890  2,404,380 

June    1,770.657  2,295,784  2,304,155 

July     1,949,750  2,306,303  2,369,630 

Aug 2,101.818  2,313,122    

Sept 2,129,322  2,309,710    

Oct.      ......2,281,456  2,530,806    

Nov 2,198,459  2,404,210    

Dec 2,283,047  2,294,620    


-Gi'oss   Tons 

Spiegeleisen  and 
ferromanganese 
1915  1916  1917 
18,041  24,866  38.792 
13,319  23,877  32.137 
12,274  29,388  36,563 
12,337  31,862  39,595 
13,440  35,844  37.701 
19,200  38,597  30,829 
17,854    31,353    43,884 

27,463   33,338     

23,159    29,451     

23,992   34,566     

28,741   44,975     

25,004   43,470     


Output  by  Districts 


The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  in  July  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 

Monthly  Pig-Iron  Production — -Gross  Tons 

Apr.  May  June  July 
(30days) (31  days) (30days) (31  days) 

New    York    188,547  198,111  193,198  194.255 

New  Jersev    6,863  9,485  14,340  18,990 

Lehigh  Valley    ; .  .  .  119,962  117,584  114,465  116,432 

Schuylkill    Valley    86,416  100,531  94,097  94.578 

Lower  Susquehanna  and 

Lebanon    Vallev    ....       80,673  83,985  79,989  84,540 

Pittsburgh  district    705,992  690,919  651,768  664,456 

Shenango    Valley    183,288  '176,200  171,074  174,614 

Western     Pennsylvania.  202,733  211,621  202,145  215.192 
Maryland.   Virginia  and 

Kentucky     94,754  106,768  99,238  89,603 

Wheeling  district    129,569  129,169  125,403  129,689 

Mahonmg  Valley    323,683  335,797  307,829  322.165 

Central     and     Northern 

Ohio    

Hock.    Val.,    Hang.    Rk. 

&  S.   W.   Ohio 56.556  55,544  60,866  55,186 

Chicago    di.strict    470,338  506,297  489,780  503,946 

Mich.,   Minn.,   Mo.,   Wis. 

and   Col 124,088  122,312  118,109  114,952 

Alabama    246,164  260,969  234,259  231,738 

Tennessee  and  Ga 32,267  35,336  35,099  32.644 


283,067       276,712       278.396       299,458 


Total    3,334,960   3,417,340   3,270,055    3,342,438 


The  Record  of  Production 


Production  of 
States  by 
191 


Coke   and   Anthracite 
Months  Since  Jan.   1 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


2,795, 
2,586. 
2,763, 
2,752 
2,822, 
2,628, 
2.560. 


3 

331 

337 

563 

761 

217 

565 

646 


1914 
1,885,054 
1,888,670 
2,347,867 
2,269,655 
2,092,686 
1.917,783 
1,957,645 


191 
1,601, 
1.674. 
2,063 
2,116 
2,263 
2,380 
2,563 


Pig   Iron  in 
,   1913 — Gross 
5  1916 

421  3.185.121 
771  3.087.212 
3.337,691 
3,227.768 
3.361.073 
3.211.588 
3.224,513 


834 
494 
470 
827 
420 


the  United 
Tons 
1917 
3.150,938 
2,645,247 
3,251,352 
3,334,960 
3,417,340 
3,270,055 
3,342,438 


7    mo. 18,909,420   14.359,360    14,664,237    22,634,966   22,412,330 


Aug.  . 
Sept.  . 
Oct.  . 
Nov.  . 
Dec.    . 

Total, 

yr. 


2,545,763 
2,505.927 
2,546,261 
2,233,123 
1,983,607 


1.995,261 
1,882,577 
1,778.186 
1,518,316 
1,515,752 


2,779,647 
2,852,561 
3,125,491 
3,037,308 
3,203,322 


3,203,713 
3,202,366 
3,508,849 
3,311.811 
3.178.651 


,30.724,101    23,049.752  29,662.566   39.039,356 


The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
January,  1910,  are  as  follows: 


Uaily 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 

.lUllf 

,I(ily 

Aug. 

Sept. 

(Jet, 

Nov. 

I^ec. 


Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite 
the  United  States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1, 
Gross  Tons 
1910  1911  1912  1913  1914  1915  19 
84,148  56,752  66,384  90,172  60.808  51,659  102, 
85,616  64,090  72,442  92,369  67,453  59.813  106 
84,459  70,036  77,591  89,147  75,738  66,575  107, 
82,792  68,836  79,181  91,759  75,665  70,550  107, 
77,102  61,079  81.051  91.039  67,506  73,015  108, 
75.516  59,585  81,358  87,619  63,916  79.361  107, 
69,305  57.841  77,738  82,601  63.150  82,691  104, 
67,963  62,150  81,046  82,057  64,363  89,666  103. 
68.476  65,903  82,128  83.531  62.753  95,085  106, 
67,520  67,811  86.722  82.133  57,361  100,822  113, 
63.659  66,648  87,697  74,453  50.611  101,244  110, 
57.349  65,912  89,766  63,987  48,896  103,333  102, 


Pig  Iron  in 
1910 

16  1917 
746  101,643 
456  94,473 
667  104,882 
592  111,165 
422  110,238 
053  109,002 

017  107.820 

346  

745  

189  

394  

537  
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Diagram  of  Pig-iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig-iron  production  from  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy 
lines  are  those  of  daily  average  production  by  months 
of  coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  tvi^o  other  curves  on 
the  chart  represent  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  and  of  local  No.  2 
foundry  iron  at  furnace  at  Chicago.  They  are  based 
on  the  weekly  market  quotations  of  The  Irow  Agf:. 


Blast  Furnace  Notes 


Final  payment  was  made  last  week  by  Harrison  W. 
Matthews  in  the  purchase  from  the  receivers  of  the 
property  of  the  Dayton  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  Tenn., 
reported  several  weeks  ago.  The  cash  payment 
amounted  to  $50,000  and  notes  were  given  for  $450,- 
000  to  representatives  of  the  holders  of  the  furnace 
company's  bonds.  Preparations  have  been  made  for  the 
early  blowing  in  of  the  Dayton  furnaces.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews is  president  of  the  Matthews  Iron  &  Mining  Co., 
now  operating  a  blast  furnace  at  Rome,  Ga. 

The  Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  will  blow 
out  one  of  its  furnaces  in  August  for  relining. 

The  West  End  furnace  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  operated  by 
the  Old  Dominion  Pig  Iron  Corporation,  is  now  known 
as  the  Old   Dominion   furnace. 

The   Juniata   Furnace   &   Foundry   Company,   New- 


port, Pa.,  expects  to  blow  in  its  Marshall  furnace  on 
ferromanganese  early  in  August. 

Scarcity  of  material  and  labor  has  delayed  the 
blowing  in  of  Lochiel  furnace  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  sched- 
uled for  Aug.  1.  It  will  probably  start  within  the  com- 
ing week. 

The  furnace  of  the  Oriskany  Ore  &  Iron  Corpora- 
tion, Lynchburg,  Va.,  was  blown  out  Aug.  2  for  re- 
lining. 

Neville  Island  furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  idle  for  several  years,  was  blown 
in  July  16. 


Iron   Rolling   Mill  at  Riverdale,   111.,  Sold 

E.  B.  Lanman,  H.  A.  Lanman  and  C.  O.  Lanman  of 
the  E.  B.  Lanman  Co.,  East  Chicago,  have  purchased  the 
Riverdale,  111.,  rolling  mill  built  in  1908  by  the  River- 
dale  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which  has  been  closed  down  since 
December,  1911,  and  which  was  purchased  by  Armour 
Steel  Co.  in  1914.  The  plant  has  a  bar  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  about  30  tons  of  bar  iron  per  day.  The  new 
owners  expect  to  install  another  furnace  and  will  start 
the  mill  on  bars,  squares  and  flats  and  possibly  special 
shapes.  To  handle  the  property  the  Riverdale  Rolling 
Mill  Co.  has  been  formed.  The  new  organization  is 
sepai'ate  from  the  E.  B.  Lanman  Co.,  although  interests 
are  the  same.  Latter  company  makes  bolts,  nuts  and 
washers. 


Diagram  of  Daily   Average   Production' bv   Months  of  Coke  and  Antliracite  Pig  Iron  in  the  United  States  from  Jan.   1,   1908, 
to  Aug.    1,   1917;   Also   of   Monthly   Average    Prices   of  Southern  No    2  Foundry   Iron  at  Cincinnati  and  Local  No.   2   Foundry- 
Iron  at  Chicago  District  Furnace 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
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DECLINE  IN  SHEET  BARS 


Freer  Offerings  of  Semi-Finished  Steel 

Buying  for  the  Allies  Held  Up — Some  Resales 
of  Export  Material 

Repeated  outgivings  from  Washington  of  sweep- 
ing action  intended  in  the  Government's  dealings 
with  steel  makers  and  the  reiteration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  "one  price  for  all"  have  only  added 
to  the  uncertainty  that  is  holding  back  all  iron  and 
steel  markets.  Price  changes  have  been  narrow, 
apart  from  semi-finished  steel,  in  which  offerings 
have  been  made  at  $10  to  $15  a  ton  below  the  recent 
high  level  of  $100  for  billets  and  $105  for  sheet 
bars. 

It  is  known  that  buying  for  the  Allies  is  held  up 
by  the  steel  cost  inquiry  and  that  more  time  will  be 
necessary  for  the  latter  than  was  counted  on.  Mean- 
while official  statements  of  steps  that  will  be  taken 
in  the  handling  of  steel  prices  are  not  assuring.  In 
all  of  it  there  is  no  hint  of  regulation  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  those  manufacturers  who  buy  finished  iron 
and  steel.  Moreover,  consumers  of  pig  iron,  of 
which  Government  buying  is  negligible,  are  not  con- 
vinced that  regulation  in  that  market  on  the  "one- 
price-for-all"  principle  will  effect  any  marked  re- 
adjustment. The  suggested  commandeering  of 
plants  charging  more  to  private  consumers  than  to 
the  Government  might  not  be  easily  applied  to  400 
blast  furnaces,  only  a  few  of  which  by  any  chance 
would  be  sellers  to  the  Government. 

Though  Government  control  of  coal  and  coke 
output  and  prices  is  practically  assured  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  food  bill,  there  is  still  the  problem  of  in- 
sufficient labor  to  increase  the  coke  output.  The 
withdrawal  of  cars  from  the  coke  districts  in  view 
of  labor  scarcity  there  was  overdone  this  week  and 
.spot  coke  advanced  $3  to  $4  a  ton  or  to  $13  and  $14. 

That  pig  iron  output  fell  off  further  in  July  was 
chiefly  due  to  coke  shortage,  with  heat  and  humidity 
added.  The  decrease  from  June  was  1200  tons  a 
day,  which  was  also  the  June  decline  from  May. 
The  July  total  was  3,342,438  tons,  or  107,820  tons 
a  day,  against  3,270,055  tons  in  June,  or  109,002 
tons  a  day.  Furnaces  blowing  out  balanced  those 
going  in,  so  that  351  were  active  Aug.  1  as  on  July 
1,  with  estimated  capacity  of  109,248  tons  a  day, 
compared  with  111,755  tons  a  day  one  month  pre- 
vious. 

The  offering  of  sheet  bars  in  the  Central  West  at 
$90  per  ton  and  the  sale  of  slabs  at  that  price  for 
August  delivery,  representing  a  decline  of  $15,  may 
indicate  that  the  great  increase  in  open-hearth  steel 
capacity  is  beginning  to  tell — though  this  must  be 
chiefly  through  larger  use  of  scrap,  as  pig  iron  sup- 
ply does  not  increase.  Also  the  cutting  down  of 
finishing  mill  output  because  of  hot  weather  has 
caused  billets  and  sheet  bars  to  accumulate,  and 


some  of  the  freer  supply  came  from  the  holding  up 
of  rollings  by  the  export  embargo. 

The  limiting  of  export  licenses  for  plates  and 
various  other  products  to  material  for  war  purposes 
will  result  in  some  resale  transactions,  though  there 
has  been  no  great  amount  so  far.  Japan  has  taken 
50  per  cent  of  plate  exports  in  recent  months  and 
has  large  orders  on  the  books  of  the  plate  mills,  on 
some  of  which  rollings  may  be  held  up  indefinitely. 

Four  weeks  of  restricted  buying  has  developed  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  some  jobbing  interests,  of 
working  down  stocks  on  hand  against  possible  re- 
adjustments of  prices,  and  there  are  evidences  of  a 
similar  policy  on  the  part  of  manufacturing  con- 
sumers, some  of  whom  have  for  months  specified 
freely  against  contracts. 

The  early  rolling  of  the  150,000  tons  of  rails  for 
the  Government's  line  in  France  will  mean  that 
domestic  roads  must  wait  for  rails  which  were  to 
be  delivered  in  August  and  September. 

There  is  a  call  from  consumers  of  bars  and  other 
products  for  some  assurance  of  stability  in  prices 
that  will  enable  them  to  make  their  plans  for  the 
later  months  of  the  year.  Implement  m^akers  are 
among  the  number.  Concern  over  ability  to  get 
enough  steel  for  full  operations  has  subsided  some- 
what, apart  from  plates,  but  the  possibility  of  price 
readjustments  is  a  first  consideration  in  every  line 
of  consumption.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  im- 
plement bar  contracts  on  which  shipments  will  be 
made  in  the  remainder  of  the  year  were  at  prices 
ranging  from  2.75c.  to  2.90c. 

Foreign  inquiry  for  tin  plate  continues  to  come 
from  India,  Japan  and  South  America.  On  30,000 
boxes  for  Japan  as  high  as  $18.40  was  offered,  but 
supplies  are  being  husbanded  for  domestic  use. 

Production  of  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen 
in  July  increased  notably,  going  to  43,884  tons  as 
against  30,829  tons  in  June  and  37,701  tons  in  May. 
The  situation  as  to  British  ferromanganese  is  tight- 
ening and  domestic  producers  are  holding  more 
firmly  for  $375  for  the  last  quarter  of  this  year  and 
$350  for  the  first  half  of  1918,  while  for  early  de- 
livery $400  is  paid.  Recent  sales  of  ores  from  India 
have  been  at  $1.15  per  unit. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  7. 

It  is  said  that  in  July  the  railroads  of  the  country 
eliminated  about  1200  passenj>:er  trains  representing 
al)out  1(),00(),000  train  mile.s  per  year.  The  saving  of 
fuel,  lubricants  and  labor  is  expected  to  result  in 
quicker  movement  of  freight.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  movement  of  raw  materials  to,  and  finished  ma- 
terials from  the  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  is  better 
now  than  it  has  been  for  some  months.  A  shortage  in 
cars  developed  fest  week  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region, 
but  there  had  been  an  oversupply  of  cars  for  which  coke 
could  not  be  found  and  the  railroad  diverted  more  cars 
from  the  coke  regions  than  should  have  been  done.  The 
local    steel    market  .shows   no   new   features.     There   is 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previouB 

For  Early  Delivery 


Aug.  S, 

Aug.  1. 

July  3, 

Aug.  2, 

Pig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1916. 

No.   2   X.    Philadelphia... 

153.00 

$53.00 

152.00 

?19.75 

No.  2,  Valley  furnace .... 

53.00 

53.00 

55.00 

18.25 

No.   2   Southern,   Cln'ti .  .  . 

49.90 

49.90 

49.90 

16.90 

No.   2,   Birmingham,  Ala. 

47.00 

47.00 

47.00 

14.00 

No.    2,    furnace,    Chicago* 

.55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

19.00 

Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa.. 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

19.00 

Basic,    Valley    furnace .  . . 

52.00 

52.00 

52.00 

18.00 

Bessemer.   Pittsburgh    .  .  . 

55.95 

55.95 

57.95 

21.95 

Malleable  Bess.,  Ch'go*  .  . 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

19.00 

Gray   forge,    Pittsburgh.  . 

46.95 

46.95 

47.95 

18.70 

L.   S.   charcoal,   Chicago.  . 

58.00 

58.00 

57.00 

19.75 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.,     Per  Gr 

OSS  Ton  : 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 

38.00 

38.00 

38.00 

33.00 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,   at  mill 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

35.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh. 

!H).00  ■ 

100.00 

100.00 

43.00 

O.-h.  billets,   Pittsburgh.. 

DO.OO 

100.00 

100.00 

45.00 

O.-h.    sheet  bars,    P'gh .  .  . 

90.00 

105.00 

105.00 

45.00 

Forging  billets,  base.  P'gh 

125.00 

125.00 

125.00 

69.00 

O.-h.   billets,   Phila 

100.00 

110.00 

110.00 

45.00 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh .... 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

55.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers 

:   Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Iron   bars,    Philadeljjhia.  . 

4.659 

4.659 

4.659 

2.659 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

2.50 

Iron   bars,    Chicago 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

2.35 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

2.50 

Steel  bars.  New  York .... 

4.669 

4.669 

4.669 

2.669 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh  .  . 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

3.50 

Tank  plates,  New  York.  . 

10.169 

10.169 

9.169 

3.669 

Beams,   etc.,  Pittsburgh  .  . 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

2.50 

Beams,   etc..   New  York.. 

4.669 

4.669 

4.669 

2.669 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2.35 

Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

2.45 

Steel  hoops,    Pittsburgh  .  . 

5.75 

5.75 

5.25 

2.75 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1917. '  1917.' 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh  8.50  8.50 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh  10.00  10.00 

Wire  nails,   Pittsburgh...  4.00  4.00 

Cut  nails,    Pittsburgh....  4.65  4.65 

Pence  wire,  base,  P'gh.  .  .  3.95  3.95 

Barb  wire,   galv.,   P'gh.  .  .  4.85  4.85 

Old  Material,      Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron    rails,    Chicago $40.50  $40.50 

Iron     rails,     Philadelphia.  45.00  45.00 

Carwheels,    Chicago     30.50  30.50 

Carwheels.     Philadelphia.  35.00  35.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh..  33.00  33.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  31.00  32.00 

Heavy    steel   scrap,    Ch'go  29.00  29.00 

No.   1    cast,   Pittsburgh...  34.00  34.00 

No.    1    cast,    Philadelphia.  iJ,.0O  35.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  2S.0<)  27.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 45.00  45.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  33.50  33.50 


Coke,  Connellsville,     per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace  coke,    prompt ...  ^IS.OO  $10.00 

Furnace   coke,    future....      10.00  10.00 

Foundry   coke,  prompt.  .  .     14.00  12.00 

Foundry  coke,   future....      10.00  10.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :    Cents.  Cents. 

Lake   copper.    New    York.        ii^.OO  29.00 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.   Y.       sJS.fW  29.00 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 8.50  8.50 

Spelter,    N'ew    York 8.75  8.75 

Lead,    St.    Louis 10.75  10,75 

Lead,    New   York 10.87%  107% 

Tin,    New    York 63.62V.  68i7& 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  15.00  15.00 
Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  P'gh    $12.00      $12.00 


July  3, 
1917. 
Cents. 

8.50 
10.00 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


Aug.  2. 

1916. 

Cents. 
2.90 
4.25 
2.50 
2.60 
2.45 
3.35 


M7.00 
52.00 
37.00 
38.00 
42.00 
40.00 
36.00 
36.00 
39.00 
30.50 
57.00 
40.00 


$15.00 

9.50 

13.00 

10.00 


Cents. 

31.75 

31.75 

9.00 

9.25 
11.25 
11.371/. 
62.00 
19.00 
$12.00 


$18.50 
20.00 
12.00 
15  50 
16.25 
14.75 
15.25 
15.00 
16.00 
11.50 
19.50 
15.25 


$2.75 
2.50 
3.25 
3.50 


Cents. 

26.25 

26.00 

9.25 

9.50 

6.00 

6.10 

38.00 

12.50 

$6.00 


almost  an  entire  absence  of  the  wonderful  activity  in 
buying  that  prevailed  until  a  month  ago.  Consumers 
evidently  are  not  buying  a  pound  of  material  they  can 
possibly  avoid,  and  manufacturers  as  well  as  consumers 
fully  believe  the  apex  in  prices  has  been  reached  and 
that  there  may  be  severe  declines  in  the  near  future, 
once  the  Government  has  announced  its  definite  policy 
as  to  prices  for  finished  steel  products.  There  were  no 
marked  declines  in  prices  in  the  past  week,  except  on 
semi-finished  steel,  the  market  on  billets  and  sheet  bars 
showing  a  decidedly  weaker  tendency  with  prices  oflF 
about  $10  per  ton  as  compared  with  the  highest  market 
reached  on  these  commodities.  Pig  iron  held  fairly 
steady,  also  scrap,  but  prompt  blast  furnace  coke,  due 
to  shortage  in  cars  and  labor,  has  moved  up  $3  to  $4 
per  ton.  The  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  its  investigations  into  steel  costs  is  looked  for  at 
any  time,  and  much  interest  is  being  shown  as  to  just 
what  cost  figures  will  be  given. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  market  is  in  very  peculiar  con- 
dition. No  sales  are  being  made  by  furnaces  direct  to 
consumers,  but  there  is  some  resale  iron  that  was  loaded 
on  the  docks  in  New  York  for  export  shipment  and  had 
been  turned  back  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  get 
ships.  One  sale  of  this  kind,  involving  about  2000  tons 
of  Bessemer,  was  made  at  $50,  f.o.b.  New  York,  equal 
to  $52.50,  Pittsburgh.  Possibly  some  Bessemer  iron  to 
come  from  one  furnace  outside  the  Valley  district  could 
be  had  at  $52  at  furnace,  equal  to  $5.3.70,  Pittsburgh, 
but  the  amount  would  be  relatively  small.  On  resales 
of  Bessemer  iron  that  have  been  made  since  the  Gov- 
ernment embargo  was  declared,  prices  have  ranged  from 
$58  to  $55,  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  over 
7000  to  8000  tons  have  been  thus  sold.  These  were  also 
practically  forced  sales,  and  the  prices  ruling  are  not 
considered  as  the  ruling  market  on  Bessemer  iron. 
None  of  the  furnaces  making  Bessemer  will  sell  at  less 
than  $55,  Valley,  and  one  leading  maker  is  holding 
Bessemer  at  $57,  Valley  furnace.     Nothing  is  doing  in 


basic,  which  is  firm  at  $52  to  $53  at  furnace.  Predic- 
tions are  that  after  the  hot  weather  is  over,  and  finish- 
ing mills  again  are  making  normal  output,  there  will 
be  a  decided  shortage  in  the  supply  of  pig  iron,  and  that 
prices  in  60  days  from  now  may  be  higher  than  they 
are  now. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — The  great  increase  in  new 
capacity  for  making  open-hearth  steel  that  is  now  in 
operation  is  commencing  to  tell,  and  in  the  past  two 
weeks  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  semi-finished  steel  available  for  the  open  mar- 
ket, in  the  forms  of  billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs.  New 
inquiry  for  steel  is  dull,  but  offerings  of  steel  from 
sellers  are  coming  out  nearly  every  day,  and  for  quick 
shipment.  This  week,  several  consumers  of  sheet  bars 
that  have  regular  sources  of  supply  and  are  getting  all 
the  steel  they  can  handle,  have  been  offered  sheet  bars 
from  other  sources  at  $90  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  steel  was  declined.  This  week  a  sale 
of  1500  tons  of  slabs  for  August  and  September  delivery 
was  made  at  $90  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 
Export  shipments  have  been  cut  off.  Output  of  steel 
has  increased  at  least  2,000,000  tons  per  year  since 
Jan.  1,  and  with  steel  mills  making  better  deliveries 
to  customers,  the  drop  in  prices  of  billets  and  sheet 
bars  is  readily  explained.  During  the  excessively  hot 
weather  of  the  past  two  weeks,  the  output  of  finishing 
mills  was  very  materially  cut  down,  and  they  have 
larger  stocks  of  steel  billets  and  sheet  bars  piled  up  in 
their  yards  than  for  a  long  time. 

We  now  quote  soft  Bes.semer  and  open-hearth  billets  at 
$90  to  $95  and  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at 
$90  to  $95,  maker's  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  We 
quote  forging  billets  at  $125  per  ton  for  ordinary  sizes  and 
carbons,  f.o.b.   maker's  mill. 

Steel  Rails. — New  demand  for  new  and  rerolled 
light  rails  is  not  so  active  as  three  or  four  weeks  ago, 
but  prices  are  holding  firm.  The  new  light  rail  mills, 
and  also  the  rerolling  rail  mills,  are  filled  up  for  six 
to  nine  months  ahead  on  all  the  rails  they  can  possibly 
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turn  out.  No  new  orders  are  being  placed  for  stand- 
ard sections,  aside  from  the  Government  contracts  for 
the  Allies.  Prices  on  new  light  rails  and  standard 
sections  are  given  oh  page  343. 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  in  the 
past  week  for  prompt  shipment  was  decidedly  more 
active,  and  prices  are  firm.  We  note  sales  of  200  to 
250  tons  of  80  per  cent  domestic  ferromanganese  for 
prompt  shipment,  and  300  to  400  tons  for  delivery  over 
remainder  of  this  year  at  $400  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.  We  quote  80  per  cent  domestic  ferro- 
manganese for  prompt  shipment  at  $400;  for  delivery 
over  remainder  of  this  year.  $375  to  $400,  and  for  first 
half  of  1918,  about  $375,  at  furnace.  We  continue  to 
quote  18  to  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  $80  to  $85  per 
gross  ton  at  furnace.  Nearly  all  consumers  of  ferro- 
silicon  are  covered  over  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
and  new  buying  is  light.  However,  we  note  a  sale  of 
700  tons  of  10  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  for  deliv- 
ery for  first  half  in  1918  at  $95  per  gross  ton  at  fur- 
nace. 

"We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  $90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  "We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $84  to  $89,  8  per  cent 
$85  to  $90,  9  per  cent  $86  to  $91,  10  per  cent  $87  to  $92,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $88  to  $93.  All  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace, 
Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these 
furnaces  having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton  for 
delivery   in   the  Pittsburgh   district. 

Structural  Material, — The  new  inquiry  has  been  very 
light  for  some  weeks,  and  not  much  new  work  is  in 
sight.  The  McClintic  Marshall  Co.  has  taken  4000  tons 
for  steel  bMildings  for  the  new  seamless-tube  plant  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Company  at  Allenport, 
Pa.  It  is  now  estimated  that  about  8000  tons  of  steel 
will  be  needed  for  the  proposed  shipyards  of  the  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Co.,  in  Hackensack  Meadows,  N.  J. 
The  plain  material  will  be  furnished  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  and  will  be  fabricated  by  the  American  Bridge 
Co.  Prices  on  structural  material  are  given  on  page 
343. 

Plates. — No  new  orders  for  steel  cars  are  coming 
out,  except  from  the  Government,  which  is  said  to  have 
practically  placed  17,000  cars  for  France.  About  85,000 
to  100,000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  will  be  needed. 
Domestic  railroads  are  not  ordering  cars,  knowing  it 
would  be  months  before  they  could  get  them,  as  the 
Government  work  will  take  preference.  Steel  car  build- 
ers are  getting  only  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  regular 
requirements  of  plates,  and  the  outlook  is  that  when 
the  Government  starts  to  place  orders  for  ships  the 
quantity  of  plates  available  for  car  plants  will  be 
less  than  now.  The  Chilean  State  Railways  are  reported 
in  the  market  for  400  stock  cars  and  600  box  cars. 
Prices  on  plates  are  holding  strong,  but  new  inquiry 
is  not  so  active.  We  quote  ^A-in.  and  heavier  sheared 
plates  for  delivery  over  remainder  of  this  year  at  8c. 
to  9c.  at  mill,  while  small  lots  from  warehouse  bring 
12   to   13c.   Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Additional  fair-sized  orders  for  blue  an- 
nealed, galvanized  and  Bessemer  black  sheets  are  being 
placed  by  the  Government  for  prompt  shipment.  Tin 
plate  and  sheet  mills  through  the  sub-committee  on 
sheets  have  furnished  promptly  all  the  sheets  called 
for  and  expect  to  do  so  on  future  orders.  New  demand 
from  the  domestic  trade  is  quiet,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  the  crest  has  been  reached  in  prices,  and 
that  the  market  may  be  lower  before  long.  It  is  true 
sheet  mills  are  well  sold  up  over  remainder  of  this 
year,  some  having  no  sheets  to  offer  before  next  year, 
but  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  capacity  in  the 
past  year,  and  this  is  able  to  take  care  of  the  demand. 
Prices  are  firm,  but  are  not  expected  to  be  any  higher. 
Mill  prices  for  carload  and  larger  lots  to  the  domestic 
trade  are  given  on  page  343. 

Tin  Plate. — An  annoying  error  crept  into  this  re- 
port last  week  when  it  was  stated  that  10,000  boxes  of 
bright  tin  plate  for  export  had  been  sold  at  $57.50  per 
base  box;  the  correct  price  was  $17.50,  On  30,000 
boxes  of  tin  plate  for  Japan,  as  high  as  $18.40  per  base 
box  at  maker's  mill  has  been  offered  and  refused  by 
several  mills,  which  state  they  could  not  possibly  sparcf 
the  plate  in  spite  of  the  very  attractive  price.  Foreign 
inquiry   is   still    very   heavy,  coming   from    the   Orient, 


India  and  South  America.  Several  leading  mills  ex- 
plain that  obligations  on  their  books  now  will  take 
their  entire  output  of  tin  plate  up  to  April  of  next  year. 
It  is  likely  large  additions  to  capacity  for  making  tin 
plate  will  be  made  over  the  next  year  or  18  months  to 
meet  the  expected  heavy  export  demand,  to  come  not 
only  during  the  war  but  for  several  years  afterward. 
Sales  of  bright  plates  from  stock  are  being  made  at 
$13  to  $14  per  base  box.  New  demand  from  jobbers  is 
not  so  active  as  it  was  a  month  or  more  ago.  We 
quote  bright  plate  from  stock  on  current  orders  from 
$12  to  $14  per  base  box,  f.o.b.  mill.  New  prices  on 
terne  plate,  effective  July  31,  are  given  on  page  343. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — It  is  claimed  that  implement 
makers  and  other  large  consumers  of  steel  bars  are 
now  fully  covered  over  the  remainder  of  this  year.  It 
is  stated  that  prices  range  from  2.75c.  to  2.90c.  at  mill, 
but  in  the  Chicago  district,  lower  figures  were  made. 
New  demand  for  iron  and  steel  bars  is  only  fair,  most 
consumers  being  covered,  and  specifications  are  quite 
active.  The  Government  is  buying  moderate  quantities 
of  steel  and  reinforcing  bars.  It  is  not  believed  that 
prices  on  iron  and  steel  bars  will  be  any  higher.  Mill 
prices  on  carloads  and  larger  lots  to  domestic  custom- 
ers are  given  on  page  343. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — New  buying  is  slow,  as  consum- 
ers are  covered  over  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  at 
prices  very  much  lower  than  are  quoted  on  small  lots 
for  fairly  prompt  shipment.  We  quote  hoops  in  small 
lots  for  prompt  shipment  at  6c.  to  7c.  and  bands  5.50c. 
to  6c.,  extras  on  the  latter  as  per  the  steel  bar  card. 

Muck  Bar. — There  is  no  new  inquiry,  but  prices  on 
high  grade  muck  bar  made  from  all  pig  iron  are  ruling 
at  about  $95  per  ton  at  mill. 

Wire  Rods. — Export  and  domestic  demand  for  rods 
is  still  quite  heavy.  Small  lots  of  soft  Bessemer  and 
open  hearth  rods  for  export  are  being  sold  regularly 
at  about  $100  per  gross  ton,  at  mill.,  To  domestic 
consumers,  soft  rods  are  held  at  about  $95,  and  high 
carbon  rods  made  from  special  steels  bring  as  high  as 
$120.     Prices  on  rods  are  given  in  detail  on  page  343. 

Wire  Products. — The  recent  order  for  42,000  kegs 
of  wire  nails  from  the  Government  has  been  filled,  and 
the  order  has  been  duplicated,  about  one-half  going  to 
the  leading  interest,  and  the  remainder  divided  pro 
rata  among  the  independent  mills.  New  deinand  for 
wire  nails  and  wire  is  quiet,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  bulk  of  the  new  business  being  placed  is  going 
to  the  leading  interest,  as  its  prices  are  $16  per  ton 
less  than  are  being  quoted  by  the  independent  mills. 
So  far  none  of  the  independent  mills  has  reduced  prices 
on  account  of  the  falling  off  in  new  business,  and  they 
say  they  will  not  do  so.  This  is  always  the  dull  sea- 
son in  the  wire  trade,  and  the  mills  believe  that  late 
in  September  or  early  October  there  will  be  more 
active  buying.  Jobbers  are  not  inclined  to  carry 
heavier  stocks  of  nails  than  they  need  to  fill  their 
current  orders.  Independent  mills  have  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  all  orders  on  their  books  taken  at  the  $3.20 
price  for  wire  nails,  and  $3.25  for  bright  basic  wire, 
and  are  now  shipping  out  on  contracts  taken  at  the 
$3.50  price  for  nails  and  $3.55  for  wire.  The  Amer- 
ican Steel  &  Wire  Co.  prices  on  wire  nails  remains  at 
$3.20  base,  and  $3.25  for  bright  basic  wire  per  100  lb. 
at  mill.  Prices  quoted  on  wire  and  wire  nails  by  the 
independent  mills,  but  at  which  only  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  business  has  been  placed,  are  given  on 
page   343. 

Shafting. — Very  large  quantities  of  shafting  will 
be  needed  for  the  time  fuses  and  the  detonators  for 
the  9,000,000  of  3-in.  shells  placed  lately  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  each  of  these  time  fuses,  one  piece  of 
shafting  measuring  1%  in.  to  1  11/16  in.  is  used,  each 
piece  weighing  about  7  lb.  Other  heavy  direct  and  in- 
direct Government  orders  are  being  placed,  and  the 
output  of  the  makers  is  well  sold  up  over  the  remainder 
of  this  year.  Specifications  from  the  automobile  trade 
have  fallen  off  very  much  in  volume,  but  from  the 
screw  stock  machine  trade  are  still  quite  active. 
Builders  of  aeroplane  motors  will  be  heavy  users  of 
shafting,  and  have  already  placed  considerable  orders. 
Discounts   remain    firm    at    10   and    5   per  cent  off  list, 
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depending  on  the  order,  while  a  few  small  lots  are 
being  sold  at  list. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — New  demand  for 
railroad  spikes  for  the  past  several  weeks  has  been 
very  dull,  and  specifications  are  quiet.  So  far  no  part 
of  the  order  for  100,000  kegs  of  standard  spikes  for 
the  Government  railroad  in  France  has  been  placed. 
All  the  makers  of  spikes  have  their  output  well  sold  up 
for  this  year,  and  prices  are  ruling  firm.  As  noted 
last  week,  makers  of  boat  spikes,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
quoting  to  the  domestic  trade,  desiring  to  conserve 
practically  their  entire  output  over  the  next  year  to 
meet  the  Government  boat  building  program.  Track 
bolts  are  in  only  fairly  heavy  demand  and  local  makers 
are  sold  up  for  this  year.  Prices  on  railroad  spikes 
and  track  bolts  are  given  in  detail  on  page  343. 

Ccld  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — It  is  estimated  that  the 
Government  is  taking  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  output, 
both  in  hot  rolled  and  cold  rolled  products.  New  de- 
mand from  the  domestic  trade  is  not  so  active,  con- 
sumers being  pretty  well  covered  over  the  next  60  to 
90  days,  and  the  belief  is  that  the  crest  in  prices  has 
probably  been   reached. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on  small 
current  orders  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mill. 
Terms  are  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days 
when  sold   in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Makers  are  well  sold  up  over 
remainder  of  this  year.  Jobbers  are  not  anxious  to 
carry  large  stocks,  believing  that  prices  will  not  be 
any  higher.  The  hot  weather  and  the  shortage  of 
labor  is  cutting  down  output  to  some  extent,  but  de- 
liveries of  steel  are  better  than  for  a  long  time.  Dis- 
counts adopted  on  April  12,  which  give  prices  to  the 
large  trade  in  carloads,  advances  being  charged  for 
small  lots,  are  given  on  page  343. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  sub-committee  on  tubular  prod- 
ucts has  been  able  to  distribute  and  get  prompt  de- 
livery for  all  the  wrought  steel  pipe  so  far  required  for 
the  different  Government  cantonments.  The  commit- 
tee recently  received  Government  specifications  for 
about  4300  tons  of  pipe  for  steam  heating  for  the 
cantonments.  This  has  been  distributed  pro-rata  among 
the  different  manufacturers,  and  it  will  be  shipped  as 
fast  as  required.  About  500,000  ft.  of  6-in.  pipe  has 
already  left  the  mills,  together  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  other  sizes.  Pipe  manufacturers  have  all  given 
these  orders  preference,  though  difficult  at  times  to 
secure  the  steel.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the 
Government  securing  pipe  as  fast  as  needed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  capacity  of  the  pipe  mills  of  this 
country.  The  current  demand  for  lap-weld  iron  and 
steel  pipe  is  not  so  active  as  it  has  been,  business  from 
jobbers  and  from  consumers  showing  a  falling  off,  due 
largely  to  the  uncertainty  of  Government  regulation  of 
prices.  However,  the  mills  are  sold  up  on  lap-weld 
iron  and  steel  pipe  over  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
and  some  have  large  orders  for  1918  delivery.  New 
demand  for  butt-weld  iron  and  steel  pipe  is  quiet, 
partly  due  to  the  large  falling  off  in  building  operations 
all  over  the  country,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  ruling 
for  material  and  labor.  Mills  can  fill  new  orders  for 
butt-weld  pipe  in  six  to  eight  weeks  from  date  of  order. 
Discounts  on  steel  pipe,  as  adopted  on  May  1,  in  effect 
by  most  of  the  independent  mills,  and  on  iron  pipe  as 
adopted  on  July  1,  are  given  on  page  343. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Some  difficulty  will  likely  be  en- 
countered by  the  Government  in  securing  promptly 
boiler  tubes  to  be  required  later  on  for  the  merchant 
marines  and  other  ships.  Tube  mill  order  books  are 
filled  up  for  a  year  to  18  months,  and  while  they  will 
give  preference  to  Government  orders,  capacity  is  not 
relatively  so  large  as  for  making  pipe.  Several  large 
makers  of  steel  tubes  have  been  furnishing  close  to  50 
per  cent  of  their  output  to  the  Government  for  some 
time.  This  also  applies  to  seamless  steel  tubing,  the 
National  Tube  Co.  and  the  Pittsburgh  Seamless  Tube 
Co.,  both  having  been  furnishing  large  quantities  for 
some  months.  These  two  concerns  have  their  output 
of  seamless  steel  tubes  sold  up  for  more  than  a  year 
ahead.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.  has  started 
work  on  a  new  seamless  tube  plant  at  Allenport,  Pa., 
facing   the    Monongahela    River,    which    will    be    larger 


than  its*  present  Monessen  plant,  which  has  an  annual 
capacity  of  60,000  tons  of  seamless  steel  tubes,  ranging 
from  1-in.  to  6-in.  in  diameter.  Heavy  premiums  are 
being  paid  for  fairly  prompt  deliveries  of  iron  and  steel 
tubes,  consumers  willing  to  pay  practically  any  prices. 
Nominal  discounts  on  iron  and  steel  tubes,  adopted  Nov. 
1,  but  which  show  prices  very  much  below  the  actual 
market,  are  given  on  page  343. 

Old  Material. — The  local  scrap  market  shows  no 
change.  There  is  still  almost  an  entire  absence  of 
new  buying,  and  the  market  keeps  marking  time.  Prices 
held  steady  in  the  past  week,  and  are  no  lower.  The 
only  concern  buying  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  is  an 
open-hearth  steel  plant  in  Central  Ohio;  in  the  past 
week  or  two,  this  has  bought  probably  35,000  tons  of 
heavy  steel  melting  scrap  at  $34  to  $35,  delivered,  the 
freight  rate  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.20 
per  gross  ton.  Sometime  ago  there  was  a  heavy  de- 
mand in  this  district  for  borings  and  turnings  for  blast 
furnace  use,  but  this  has  also  stopped.  The  same  is 
true  of  low  phosphorus  melting  stock,  this  material 
having  been  in  very  active  demand  until  about  two 
weeks  ago.  Dealers  report  they  are  not  yet  trying  to 
force  sales  of  scrap  under  present  conditions,  taking 
the  stand  that  it  would  be  useless  to  do  so,  as  consum- 
ers are  not  in  a  buying  mood.  Dealers  are  afraid  to 
go  short,  feeling  that  an  upward  turn  in  prices  may 
come  at  any  time.  They  claim  that  prices  of  scrap  to- 
day are  cheap,  and  as  soon  as  demand  starts  up  again, 
the  market  will  be  higher.  Several  large  dealers  in  this 
district  report  they  have  not  made  a  large  sale  in  the 
past  week.  Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh 
and  other  consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight 
rates,   per  gross   ton,   as   follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge. 
Monessen,    Midland    and    Pittsburgh 

delivered    , $33.00  to  $34.00, 

No.  1  foundry  cast 34.00  to  35.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio  :  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,   Pa 40.00  to  41.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap....  28.00  to  29.00 
Bundled   sheet    scrap,   sides   and   ends, 
f.o.b.    consumer's      mill,    Pittsburgh 

district     23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  22. 00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 29.00  to  30.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 18.00  to  19.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 46.00  to  48.00 

Iron  car  axles 47.00  to  .oO.OO 

Steel  car  axles 47.00  to  50.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel 55.00  to  60.00 

No.   1   bufsheling  scrap 26.00  to  27.00 

Machne-shop   turnings    18.00  to  19.00      ' 

Cast-iron  wheels    33.00  to  34.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels 37.00  to  38.00 

*Sheet  bar  crop  ends 44.00  to  45.00 

Cast-iron   borings    19.00  to  20.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 38.00  to  39.00 

Heavv  steel  axle  turnings 24.00  to  25.00 

Heavv  breakable  cast  scrap 27.00  to  28.00 


•Shipping  point. 

Coke. — The  supply  of  cars  all  last  week  was  very 
short,  averaging  only  about  45  per  cent.  On  one  day  it 
was  only  10  per  cent,  but  on  other  days  ran  up  to  65 
and  70  per  cent.  This  served  to  hold  up  prices  on 
prompt  furnace  coke,  but  the  fact  that  during  the  hot 
weather  coke  workers  worked  only  two  or  three  days 
on  the  average,  probably  had  more  to  do  with  putting 
up  prices  than  the  failure  of  the  car  supply.  Early 
last  week  spot  furnace  coke  sold  at  $10  per  ton  at 
oven,  but  this  was  the  low  mark,  and  prices  steadily 
went  up  in  the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  also  in  the 
first  part  of  this  week.  Best  grades  of  prompt  fur- 
nace coke  are  now  held  at  $13  to  $14  per  net  ton  at 
oven  for  shipment  to  the  two  Valleys,  while  coke  for 
Eastern  blast  furnaces,  loaded  on  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road cars,  is  held  as  high  as  $15  per  net  ton  at  oven. 
Nothing  is  doing  in  contracts,  coke  operators  still  be- 
lieving that  the  Government  will  regulate  prices  on 
both  coal  and  coke.  Furnaces  are  content  to  buy  what- 
ever surplus  coke  they  need  over  regular  contracts 
at  prices  ruling  from  day  to  day.  The  demand  for 
prompt  blast  furnace  coke  is  active,  shipments  not  being 
heavy  enough  to  give  the  furnaces  all  they  need.  The 
supply  of  labor,  particularly  coke  drawers,  is  short, 
and  operators  who  have  hand-drawn  ovens  are  often 
unable  to  get  their  coke  drawn  promptly.  We  now 
quote   best   grades   of  blast   furnace   coke   for   prompt 
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shipment  to  Valley  furnaces  at  $13  to  $14,  and' to  East- 
ern furnaces  shipped  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  $14  to  $15  per  net  ton  at  oven.  We  quote  best 
grades  of  72-hr.  foundry  coke  for  prompt  shipment 
at  $13  to  $14  per  net  ton  at  oven.  A  meeting  of  coal 
and  coke  operators  is  to  be  held  at  Deer  Park,  Md., 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week,  to  talk  over  the 
situation  as  to  prices.  The  Connellsville  Courier  gives 
the  output  of  coke  in  the  upper  and  lower  Connells- 
ville regions  for  the  week  ended  July  28  as  367,355 
tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  week  of  5207  tons. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.  6. 

Interest  is  centered  to  a  large  degree  in  the  conse- 
quences which  will  follow  compliance  by  the  Division 
of  Export  Licenses  of  instructions  to  grant  no  export 
licenses  for  plates,  shapes,  iron  and  steel  bars,  pig 
iron,  scrap,  etc.,  except  where  it  is  shown  they  are 
to  be  used  for  war  purposes.  Export  companies  have 
placed  a  great  deal  of  business  which  cannot  be  handled 
despite  confirmed  credits.  The  order  has  resulted,  in 
one  mill,  at  least,  in  what  is  termed  a  "nasty  mess," 
inasmuch  as  it  is  undesirable  to  roll  what  cannot  be 
shipped.  Neither  is  it  desirable  to  let  the  material  ac- 
cumulate when  domestic  demand  is  so  heavy.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  the  market  for  the  products  so  re- 
stricted may  be  rendered  easier  as  the  result  of  the 
greater  availability  of  material.  The  leading  interest 
continues  to  take  orders  from  the  Government  only,  and 
other  producers  are  taking  but  little  or  no  new  business. 
An  order  for  5000  kegs  of  spikes  for  France,  presum- 
ably in  connection  with  the  recent  order  for  150,000  tons 
of  rails,  has  been  taken  by  a  Western  mill.  Govern- 
ment orders  are  coming  out  heavily,  but  little  is  being 
said  of  them.  Consumers  of  bars  and  other  products 
are  anxious  for  some  assurance  of  stability  in  prices 
which  would  enable  them  to  enter  the  future  with 
greater  certainty.  The  president  of  a  large  agricultural 
implement  company  believes  this  the  most  pressing 
question  before  manufacturers.  Not  a  single  letting 
for  fabricated  steel  is  announced  this  week.  Sheets  ap- 
pear to  have  recovered  from  their  recent  weakness,  and 
to  have  grown  stronger,  a  sale  of  300  tons  of  block 
sheets  at  10.50c.  being  recorded.  Pig  iron  is  unchanged, 
but  several  grades  of  scrap  show  further  declines. 
Dealers  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  bottom  has 
been  reached.  Consumers  are  not  buying  here,  but 
some  strength  is  imparted  to  the  market  by  the  activity 
in  the  East  where  dealers  appear  to  be  buying  to  cover 
commitments. 

Ferroalloys. — Eighty  per  cent  ferromanganese  for 
delivery  in  the  first  half  of  1918  can  be  had  at  $350, 
delivered,  and  for  the  latter  part  of  this  year  at  $375. 
Strictly  prompt  is  held  at  around  $400. 

Plates. — Narrow  plates  for  domestic  consumption 
can  be  had  at  10c.  to  lie,  tank  plate  quality,  delivery 
in  sixty  to  ninety  days.  Practically  all  of  the  makers 
are  out  of  the  market  in  wide  plates.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  stricter  ruling  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  export  licenses  may  bring  about  some  ease  in  the 
market  by  making  plates  more  available  for  domestic 
use.  The  principal  effect  so  far  is  to  create  more  or 
less  confusion  at  the  mills,  inasmuch  as  in  some  in- 
stances exporters  who  placed  orders  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained licenses  and  may  not  be  able  to  do  so,  their  or- 
ders not  being  predicated  on  war  needs.  Where  licenses 
have  not  been  obtained  ,the  railroads  are  not  willing  to 
carry  material  to  the  seaboard.  F>en  the  slowness  of 
the  Government  in  issuing  licenses,  prior  to  the  last 
drastic  order,  caused  one  mill  to  accumulate  5000  tons. 
Jobbers   to-day   advanced   their   quotation. 

Kor  ClilcuK"  <l<!liv»T.v  ciiit  of  HtockM,  JoblniH  ((iiiilf    1  ()< 

Pig  Iron. — P'rom  every  point  of  view  the  market  Ik 
(|uiet  and  devoid  of  feature.  Ah  was  the  situation  a 
week  ago,  the  chief  concern  of  the  iron  trade  lies  in 
making  deliveries  against  contracts  on  its  books.  The 
Northern  producers  (juote  $55,  furnace,  for  No.  2  foun- 
dry, basic  and  malleable  Bessemer,  any  delivery  this 
irie  of  next  July.    Southern  makers  quote  $50,  Birming- 


ham, for  this  year,  and  $45  to  $48,  for  the  first  half. 
The  few  lots  of  prompt  iron  which  have  come  on  the 
market  have  brought  full  prices  when  they  have  been 
taken.  Charcoal  iron  is  unchanged.  Copper-bearing 
low  phosphorus  is  about  $90,  Chicago,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  activity  to  report,  an  inquiry  for  1500  tons 
having  been  withdrawn.  It  is  regarded  as  not  improb- 
able that  the  action  of  the  Government  in  refusing  ex- 
port licenses  except  where  iron  is  destined  for  war  con- 
sumption may  later  have  some  effect  in  easing  the 
market,  but  no  influence  has  yet  been  felt,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  now  appears  to  be  none  too  much  iron  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  following  quotations  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  except  those  for 
Northern  foundry,  malleable  Bessemer  and  basic  irons, 
which  are  f .o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching 
charge  averaging  50c.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  No8.  1  to  4 $58.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  5  and  6, 

Scotch  and  No.   1  soft  or  special 60.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,   No.    1 55.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 55.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.   No.   3 54.50 

Northern  high-phosphorus  foundry   55.00 

Southern  coke  No.,  1  f'dry  and   1  soft 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft 54.00 

Malleable  Bessemer   55.00 

Basic    55.00 

Low-phosphorus     $90.00  to  93.00 

Silvery,  8  per  cent 82.75 

Structural  Material. — Again  a  week  has  passed 
without  a  single  structural  letting  to  be  announced, 
although  in  miscellaneous  lots  one  maker  reports  a 
fair  business.  Delivery  this  year  commands  6.189c., 
Chicago,  although  it  is  likely  this  figure  might  be 
shaded  a  little.  No  car  orders  are  reported.  The 
largest  producers  of  shapes  are  entii-ely  out  of  the 
market. 

P"'or  material  out  of  warehouse  jobbers  quote  5c. 

Bars. — Large  consumers  of  bars,  and  of  other  prod- 
ucts, are  uncertain  as  to  their  future  buying  because 
of  the  uncertainty  which  confronts  them.  If  the  agri- 
cultural implement  makers,  for  instance,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  market  would '  pursue  a  reasonably 
stable  course  some  of  them  would  place  orders.  Mild 
steel  bars  are  unchanged  at  4.689c.,  Chicago.  Rail  car- 
bon bars,  quoted  at  4.50c.,  Chicago,  have  been  a  little 
more  active  in  the  last  two  or  three  days.  Iron  bars 
range  from  4.50c.  to  5c.,  Chicago. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  deliver.v  as  follows :  Soft 
steel  bars,  4.50c.  ;  bar  iron,  4.50c.  to  5c.  :  reinforcing  bars. 
4.50c.,  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  y^  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes :  shafting  list 
l)lus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Wire  Products. — No  change  from  a  week  ago  can 
be  reported.  The  leading  interest  continues  to  fill 
specifications  at  its  3.20c.,  Pittsburgh  base,  while  inde- 
pendents ask  4c.  and  over.  We  quote  on  the  basis  of 
4c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  nails,  per  100  lb.,  to  jobbers,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I'laiii  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9.  base,  $4,189  ;  wire  nails, 
*4.189:  painted  barb  wire,  $4,339;  galvanized  barb  wire. 
$5,039  ;  polished  staples,  $4,339  :  .galvanized  staples,  $5,039  : 
:ill  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Sheets. — The  slightly  easier  tendency  which  was  ap- 
parent in  sheets  a  few  days  ago  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared, one  indication  of  which  lies  in  the  action  of 
an  Ohio  maker  in  withdrawing  all  quotations  last  Satur- 
day, requesting  its  representatives  to  submit  all  in- 
quiries to  the  mill.  Prices  have  stiffened  a  little,  sev- 
eral makers  now  asking  9.189c.  for  both  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed and  No.  28  black.  Galvanized  are  nominally 
10.50c.  to  lie,  Pittsburgh,  or  10.689c.  to  11.189c.,  Chi- 
cago. A  lot  of  300  tons,  delivery  in  60  to  90  days,  was 
purcha.sed  at  10  50c.,  but  this  price  is  over  the  general 
market.     Jobbers'  quotations  are  unchanged. 

We  ((uolc  lor  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  or 
<|tiiintity.  as  follows:  No.  Id  l)hit'  annealed,  1  Oc.  ;  No.  2S 
black.    lOc,  and   No.   2N  galvanized.    11. 50c. 

Kails  and  Track  Supplies. — A  Western  mill  has  re- 
ceived an  order  for  5000  kegs  of  spikes  for  export  to 
France,  presumably  in  connection  with  the  Government 
purchase  of  150,000  tons  of  rails  reported  a  week  ago. 
The  price  is  not  announced,  but  it  is  presumed  to  be  in 
line  with  those  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  for  other 
track    materials.     Specifications    for    splice    bars    have 
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been  fair.  The  quotations  for  spikes  and  track  bolts 
show  considerable  variance,  the  leading  interest  hold- 
ing down  its  prices,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
taking  any  but  Government  business. 

Quotations  are  as  follows:  Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.2r)C. 
base  ;  small  spikes,  4.50c.,  base  ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
5  25c.,  all  in  carloads.  Chicago ;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90  f.o.b. 
niill  net  ton;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $.38. 
base;  open  hearth,  $40  ;  light  rails,  25  to  45  lb.,  $65  ;  16  to  20 
lb..  $66;  12  lb.,  $67;  S  lb.,  $68;  angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Quiet  in  new  business  is  pro- 
nounced, but  the  makers  have  more  than  enough  in 
hand  to  keep  them  busy.  For  prices  and  freight  rates 
see  finished  iron  and  steel  prices,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
page  343. 

store  prices  are  as  follows:  Structural  rivets,  5.50c.; 
boiler  rivets,  5.60c;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  In,  40-10; 
larger  sizes,  35-5;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in,  40-2  Vg  ; 
larger  sizes,  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $3,  and  hexagon 
$3  off  per  100  lb.  ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Akron,  Ohio,  it  is  expected,  will 
to-day  place  2500  tons.  The  Whitefish  Bay,  Wis.,  re- 
quirement of  400  tons  went  to  a  contractor.  The  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  buy  in  liberal  quantities.  In  addi- 
tion to  previous  purchases,  it  has  taken  2000  tons  for 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.     Quotations  are  unchanged. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $68.50;  6  in.  and  larger,  $65.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — In  this  market  there  is  no  active 
buying  on  the  part  of  consumers,  but  prices  are  sup- 
ported, to  some  extent,  by  the  strength  of  the  Eastern 
market,  where  there  appears  to  be  considerable  effort 
on  the  part  of  dealers  to  cover  their  commitments.  Lo- 
cal dealers  believe  that  quotations  are  near  the  bottom, 
partly  because  of  their  policy  of  not  pressing  material 
for  sale.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  refuses  to  let 
its  coal  cars  leave  the  Chicago  switching  district,  and 
it  is  understood  other  lines  will  follow  this  example. 
A  fair  list  has  been  issued  by  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
small  ones  by  the  C.  &  E.  I.,  Illinois  Central,  Pere 
Marquette  and  Big  Four.  We  quote  for  delivery  at 
buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight  and 
transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails    $40.50  to  $41.50 

Relaying  rails    50.00  to  55.00 

Old   carwheels    30.50  to  31.50 

Old   steel   rails,    rerolling    39.00  to  40.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 39.00  to  40.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 29.00  to  30.00 

Frogs,   switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  29.00  to  30.00 

Shoveling   steel    26.00  to  27.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    21.00  to  22.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $38.00  to  $39.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 41.00  to  42.00 

Steel  angle  bars    30.00  to  31.00 

Iron  car  axles   40.00  to  41.00 

Steel  car  axles    40.00  to  41.00 

No.   1   railroad   wrought    33.50  to  34.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrought    30.50  to  31.00 

Cut   forge    30.00  to  31.00 

Pipes  and  flues    21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  busheling   25.00  to  26.00 

No.    2    busheling    18.00  to  19.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 41.00  to  42.00 

Steel   springs    42.50  to  43.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  20.50  to  21.00 

Boiler    punchings    31.00  to  32.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth    40.00  to  41.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    16.00  to  17.00 

Cast   borings    16.50  to  17.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap   23.00  to  24.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 17.50  to  18.00 

Grate  bars    17.50  to  18.50 

Brake  shoes    17.50  to  18.50 

Railroad  malleable 29.00  to  30.00 

Agricultural    malleable    23.75  to  24.75 

Country  mixed  scrap   16.00  to  16.50 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  6. 
Pressure  for  deliveries  is  stronger,  if  anything,  in 
all  lines  of  iron  and  steel,  but  new  business  is  slow 
except  for  plates,  where  the  most  congestion  exists. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  here  that  there  will  be  no 
drastic  Government  action  with  regard  to  price  fixing 
in  civilian  business,  but  no  increase  of  orders  is  accom- 
panying that  conviction.  There  is  certainly  no  worry 
over  the  lack  of  new  business;  mills  and  furnaces  are 
sold  so  far  ahead  that  the  opportunity  to  take  a  breath- 
mg  spell  and  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  whole  situation 


is  being  welcomed.  The  President's  embargo  on  steel 
and  iron  exports  has  had  an  effect  in  some  lines,  but 
the  actual  amount  of  resale  material  available  in  this 
market  as  a  result  of  the  export  embargo  is  apparently 
small  and  certainly  has  had  no  effect  on  prices. 

Pig  Iron. — Firm  conditions,  prevail,  despite  the  light 
inquiry  and  the  comparatively  trifling  sales.  One  large 
house  reports  that  for  the  last  two  weeks  transactions 
have  not  been  25  per  cent  of  the  average.  There  is  no 
apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  place 
orders  running  into  the  third  quarter  of  1918,  and  as 
many  furnaces  are  sold  up  for  virtually  all  of  the  first 
half  of  1918,  it  is  likely  that  business  will  lag  for  the 
remainder  of  August.  The  call  for  prompt  shipment  of 
iron  against  contract  is  insistent,  while  actual  furnace 
stocks  are  at  their  minimum.  Some  small  lots  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  have  sold  in  the  week  at  $53  to 
.$55  furnace.  Other  small  transactions  in  Southern 
No.  2,  first-half  delivery,  are  reported  on  a  basis  of 
$49,  Birmingham.  Virginia  iron  has  been  inactive  and 
in  the  standard  grades  maintains  last  week's  quotations 
as  the  nominal  prices,  though  some  Virginia  iron  of 
high  silicon  content  has  changed  hands  at  the  equivalent 
of  $57.50  Philadelphia.  Steel-making  irons  are  qui- 
escent, with  standard  low  phosphorus  nominal  at  $90 
and  basic  nominal  at  $50  to  $52.  For  prompt  shipment, 
delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  standard  brands  are  quoted 
as  follows: 

Eastern  Pa.  No.  2  X  foundry $53.00  to  $55.75 

Eastern  Pa.  No.  2  plain 52.75  to    65.25 

Virginia  No.   2  X  foundry 54.25  to    55.25 

Virginia  No.  2  plain 53.75  to    54.75 

Basic    50.00  to    52.00 

Standard  low  phosphorus 90.00 

Coke. — Foundry  coke  is  quoted  to-day  at  $13  to  $14, 
with  furnace  coke  ranging  from  $10.25  to  $11  for  spot 
fuel. 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese  maintains  its  level  of 
$400  for  prompt  delivery,  with  makers  apparently  in- 
clining toward  stiffer  prices  and  with  some  mention  of 
$420  as  their  idea.  While  no  sales  have  been  recorded 
higher  than  $400  there  has  been  none  reported  below 
that  figure,  though  for  last  quarter  delivery  it  is 
possible  to  buy  at  $375,  with  $350  asked  for  1918. 
Spiegeleisen  is  none  too  strong  at  $80  furnace,  with 
$82.50  asked  for  small  lots.  Fifty  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
is  somewhat  easier  at  $225  for  prompt  and  $125  to  $130 
for  first  quarter. 

Billets. — Resale  billets  have  befen  offered  in  this  mar- 
ket by  an  exporting  house,  which  has  been  quoted  $90 
on  about  2000  tons  of  open-hearth  billets,  6x6  in., 
carbon  0.10  to  0.15  per  cent.  It  is  reported  here  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  purchased  upward  of 
1500  tons  of  forging  billets,  1918  delivery,  at  $125. 

Sheets. — Mill  capacity  continues  to  be  more  or  less: 
taken  up  with  Government  work,  but  civilian  business 
which  can  be  accommodated  is  taken  on  a  basis  of  8*/^c. 
to  8%c.  for  blue  annealed;  8c.  for  black  and  10 %c.  to 
lie.  for  galvanized. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Moderate  inquiry  is  reported 
in  concrete  bars,  which  are  being  held  by  makers  at 
4%c.,  while  soft  steel  bars  are  quoted  at  5c.  to  5%c., 
Pittsburgh,  according  to  tonnage.  Makers  of  bar  iron 
report  extra  heavy  inquiry  as  a  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's shipbuilding  program,  and  inquiries  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  tons  are  reported  on  wooden  ships.  Mills 
are  holding  bar  iron  at  5c.  to  5%c.,  Pittsburgh,  shipment 
at  mill  convenience. 

Structural  Material. — Additional  Government  speci- 
fications are  reported  by  mills  which  have  not  yet 
reached  the  maximum  of  their  allotments,  and  the  path 
of  the  civilian  with  orders  on  the  books  is  getting 
thornier.  New  work  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
this  territory,  and  prices  on  available  shapes  run  any- 
where from  bViC.  to  6c.  The  chief  interest  in  the  struc- 
tural field  just  now  is  the  possibility  of  renewed  work 
on  the  Broad  Street  subway,  the  three  pending  contracts 
on  that  enterprise,  covering  six  sections,  calling  for 
about  25,000  tons  of  steel.  As  the  bids  were  presented 
nearly  six  months  ago,  when  prices  were  much  lower 
than  they  are  now,  the  general  contractors  have  re- 
quested concessions  from  the  city,  and  a  meeting  with 
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the  Mayor  is  expected  this  week.  Four  of  the  six 
sections,  according  to  the  original  design,  were  to  have 
been  fabricated  by  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.,  and  it 
is  undei-stood  that  the  bulk  of  the  steel  was  to  have 
been  rolled  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  The  remaining 
steel  work,  for  two  sections,  was  to  go  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Co.  Pending  the  conference  with  the  gen- 
eral contractors  and  the  city  solicitor,  the  mayor,  it  is 
understood,  will  not  sign  the  awards. 

Plates. — Specifications  have  been  very  heavy.  It  is 
said  that  including  Government  specifications  for  plates, 
such  as  might  be  used  on  destroyers  or  similar  light 
craf t,^  the  total  was  several  hundred  per  cent  of  the  full 
capacity  of  the  mills  for  the  week.  Car,  locomotive 
and  ship  plates  were  included,  as  well  as  an  inquiry  for 
1000  tons  of  tank  plates  for  export  which  was  turned 
down  with  other  export  inquiries.  New  business  placed 
aggregated  about  4000  tons,  while  the  business,  both 
export  and  domestic,  w^hich  was  rejected,  ran  into  many 
thousands  of  tons.  Government  orders,  which  are  very 
heavy,  continue  to  get  preference,  which  means  virtually 
no  promise  of  shipments  to  ordinary  purchasers  under 
ten  or  twelve  months,  with  the  likelihood  of  a  longer 
delay  if  Government  interests  require  it.  There  is 
considerable  bridge  work  in  the  market  and  bridge  com- 
panies are  using  10.159c.,  base  Philadelphia,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  making  estimates,  with  several  orders 
placed  on  this  basis.  Minimum  quotations  on  plates 
remain  unchanged,  10.159c.,  Philadelphia,  for  tank  and 
121/^c.  mill  for  ship  steel. 

Old  Material. — Mills  which  were  thought  to  be  show- 
ing interest  in  scrap  metal  when  the  export  embargo 
was  announced  have  relapsed  into  their  old  waiting 
attitude  and  the  market  is  decidedly  quiet.  Though 
trading  is  almost  at  a  standstill  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  desire  of  short  interests  to  cover,  while  holders 
of  actual  material  are  not  inclined  to  sell.  Somewhat 
softer  prices  are  quoted  in  a  number  of  lines,  but  in  the 
absence  of  real  transactions  the  figures  are  largely 
nominal.  For  material  delivered  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  prices  per  gross  ton  are: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $31.00  to  $32.00 

Steel   rails,   reroUing 43.00  to  45.00 

Low  phosphorus,  heavy  melting 45.00  to  50.00 

Old  iron  rails 45.00  to  47.50 

Old  carwheels 35.00  to  38.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 45.00  to  50.00 

No.  1  forge  fire 22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled  .sheets 22.00  to  23.00 

No.  2  busheling 16.00  to  17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  blast  fur- 
nace use) , 19.00  to  20.00 

Machine    shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill  use)    22.00  to  23.00 

Cast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use)  .  .  19.00  to  20.00 

Cast  borings,  clean 23.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  ca.st 34.00  to  37.00 

Grate  bars 21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad  malleable    32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipe  (new 

speciflcations) 31.00  to  33.00 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Aug.  7. 
Iron  Ore. — Lake  ore  shipments  in  July  amounted  to 
10,241,033  gross  tons,  setting  a  new  record.  The 
previous  high  mark  was  in  August,  1910,  when  the  ore 
fleet  moved  9,850,140  tons.  Shipments  for  July  a  year 
ago  were  9,750,157  tons.  Shipments  to  Aug.  1  were 
26,370,708  tons,  or  2,988,950  tons  less  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  a  year  ago,  the  falling  off  being  due 
to  the  light  movement  early  in  the  season  resulting 
from  the  late  opening  of  navigation  cau.sed  by  ice  con- 
ditions. The  July  movement  was  surprisingly  large, 
con.sidering  the  long  delays  caused  to  boats  at  lower 
Lake  ports  while  waiting  for  cars.  It  is  expected  that 
another  new  record  will  be  established  in  August.  In- 
formation gathered  during  the  past  few  weeks  and 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  pig  iron,  ore  and  coal 
committees  of  the  advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  held  in  Cleveland,  Aug.  1,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Chairman  H.  G.  Dalton,  indicates  that 
the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  re(|uirements  of  the  inland 
blast  furnaces  for  the  year  will  be  34,000,000  tons,  that 
the  Eastern  blast  furnaces  will  require  4,000,000  tons 
of  Lake  ore,  and  the  Lake  front  furnaces  will  require 


20,000,000  tons.  It  is  possible  that  the  inland  furnaces 
will  be  allowed  2,000,000  tons  additional,  making  tho 
probable  requirements  from  58,000,000  to  00,000,000 
tons.  Shipments  by  water  in  1910  were  04,734,198 
gross  tons.  However,  it  was  predicted  early  in  the 
season  that  the  1910  record  would  not  be  reached  this 
year,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  being  that  there  were 
not  such  large  stock  piles  of  ore  at  the  mines  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  navigation  as  there  were 
early  last  year.  The  figures  showing  the  probable  ore 
requirements  for  this  year  indicate  that  there  is  not 
cause  for  the  fear  of  an  ore  shortage  that  has  been 
expressed  in  some  quarters.  The  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  the  various 
committees  is  one  of  car  supply  rather  than  a  scarcity 
of  ore  or  lack  of  sufficient  vessel  capacity  to  move  it. 
Because  of  this  situation  it  is  stated  that  the  commit- 
tees will  make  no  attempt  to  curtail  the  amount  of  ore 
shipped  to  Lake  front  furnaces  unless  conditions  later 
should  warrant  some  restrictions  in  the  amount  of  ore 
going  to  Lake  front  consumers  in  order  to  speed  up 
the  Lake  movement  of  coal  shipped  to  the  Northwest. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows,  delivered  lower  Lake  ports: 
Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70; 
old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer, 
$5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — While  some  small  lots  of  No.  2  foundry 
and  malleable  pig  iron  are  being  sold  by  Cleveland  fur- 
nace interests,  the  total  tonnage  booked  in  the  past 
week  has  been  unimportant.  One  large  interest  took 
on  only  a  total  of  5000  tons  of  both  grades  in  the 
past  seven-day  period.  These  sales,  which  were  made 
at  $55,  furnace,  involved  largely  deliveries  for  this 
year,  buyers  seemingly  having  lost  some  of  their 
former  apprehension  over  ability  to  secure  iron  for 
delivery  next  year.  Steel-making  irons  have  not  been 
active  here  for  several  weeks,  but  Cleveland  furnaces 
are  not  inclined  to  accept  $52,  Valley,  as  the  prevailing 
basic  iron  price,  two  of  them  declaring  they  will  not 
sell  under  $54.  The  low-phosphorus  iron  market  is 
quiet,  with  no  inquiry  now  active,  and  the  quotation 
prevails  at  $82  to  $85,  Pittsburgh.  All  melters  of  iron 
in  northern  Ohio  are  anxious  to  secure  regular  ship- 
ments of  metal,  and  so  far  the  car  service  has  been 
fairly  satisfactory.  We  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as 
follows : 

Bessemer $55.95 

Basic    $53.30  to  55.30 

Northern  No.  2  foundry. 55.30 

Southern   No.   2  foundry 49.00  to  54.00 

Gray  forge    50.95  to  52.95 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 88.62 

Standard  low  phos.  Valley  furnace 85.00 

Coke. — The  rapid  advance  in  the  Connellsville 
prompt  furnace  coke  price  since  Friday  has  been  some- 
what of  a  surprise  to  Cleveland  consuming  interests. 
They  had  previously  been  offered  fui-nace  fuel  for 
August  delivery  at  $10  and  $10.50  per  net  ton  at  ovens, 
but  had  shown  no  anxiety  to  cover.  Now  the  quota- 
tion has  jumped  $2  a  ton,  and  the  lowest  quotation 
heard  to-day  was  $12,  ranging  up  to  $12.50,  ovens. 
Some  sales  have  been  made  in  small  lots  of  several 
carloads  to-day  at  $12.50,  ovens.  Foundry  coke  has 
been  hard  to  get,  that  is,  standard  quality  coke,  and  as 
high  as  $14,  ovens,  has  been  paid.  The  car  supply 
again  is  causing  anxiety,  and  this  week  it  has  become 
much  tighter  than  usual.  Whether  the  new  high  price 
will  be  more  than  temporary  is  a  question,  but  since 
extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  in  more 
lake  cargo  coal,  it  is  suspected  the  coke  pinch  here 
may  continue  for  some  days. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Sales  have  been  of  small 
proportions  the  past  week,  largely  for  odds  and  ends. 
Some  northern  Ohio  implement  makers  have  sought  to 
buy  additional  steel  bars  for  next  year,  but  have  not 
been  encouraged.  Steel  bars  are  being  sold  at  4c.  by 
one  mill  for  delivery  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this 
year,  but  only  to  old  customers.  Shapes  are  being 
sold  at  4V^c.  by  the  same  mill,  also  to  old  customers. 
But  the  shape  trade  has  dwindled  to  small  proportions. 
A  Canton.  Ohio,  manufacturer,  using  cold  rolled  ma- 
terial has  been  unable  to  secure  additional  tonnage,  ex- 
cept at  prices  it  considered  prohibitive,  and  has  with- 
drawn  from   the   market   to   prod   up   mills   previously 
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slow  in  making  deliveries  to  it.  Bar  iron  is  selling  in 
odd  lots  from  time  to  time  around  4.75c.  to  5c.  Steel 
sheet  inquiry  for  first  quarter  of  next  year  has  not 
been  satisfied  as  yet.  Local  jobbers  have  again  ad- 
vanced quotations  to  the  mill  basis. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — While  some  northern  Ohio 
sheet  mills  have  been  trying  to  sound  out  the  market 
for  sheet  bars  for  fourth-quarter  delivery,  manufac- 
turers have  put  aside  such  inquiry  with  the  declaration 
that  it  is  too  soon  to  figure.  Sheet  mills  in  this  dis- 
trict appear  to  be  so  well  covered  for  the  present  that 
they  may  be  able  to  carry  over  into  the  fourth  quarter 
fairly  good  tonnages  of  sheet  bars,  in  some  cases.  In- 
timation has  been  given  by  sheet  bar  makers  that 
fourth  quarter  prices  may  be  around  the  third  quarter 
price,  which  averaged  $105  to  $110,  mill. 

Old  Materials. — No  more  activity  has  developed  here 
the  past  week  in  iron  and  steel  scrap  than  has  been 
apparent  in  the  previous  two  weeks.  Sales  have  been 
infrequent,  and  confined  largely  to  dealings  between 
brokers.  No  changes  in  quotations  have  been  made, 
and  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows; 

Per  droas  Ton 

Steel    rails $31.00  to  $32.00 

Steel   rails,    rerolling    45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 39.00  to  40.00 

Iron   rails    43.00  to  44.00 

Steel   car  axles    50.00  to  52.00 

Heavy    melting   steel    32  00  to  33.00 

Carwheels      32.00  to  33.00 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.   and  over 50.00  to  55.00 

Agricultural    malleable    24.00  to  25.00 

Railroad    malleable    31.00  to  32.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap   24.00  to  25.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles    $47.00  to  $49.00 

Cast    borings    17.50  to  18.00 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    busheling    2F;.on  to  ?fi.nn 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    42.00  to  43.00 

No.    1    cast    29.00  to  30.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   21.50  to  22.00 

Stove  plate    20.00  to  21.00 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Aug.  7. 

Pig  Iron. — The  furnaces  of  the  district  almost  with- 
out exception  report  a  very  quiet  market  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly limited  amount  of  business  transacted  either 
for  current  or  forward  deliveries.  The  reason  given  is 
that  there  is  no  current  or  immediate  future  product 
available,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Burden  stack 
at  Troy,  controlled  by  Buffalo  interests,  and  now  being 
put  in  repair  for  operation.  This  continues  to  contract 
for  considerable  business  for  delivery  over  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  and  forepart  of  1918.  This  interest  re- 
ports the  sale  of  about  10,000  tons  during  the  week  at 
current  prices.  The  initial  price  of  $50  per  ton,  quoted 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  backlog  of  orders,  was 
withdrawn  about  two  weeks  ago.  One  producer  re- 
ports quite  a  large  call  for  prompt  and  last  quarter 
shipment  of  malleable  iron,  because  of  accumulated  de- 
mand which  furnaces  have  been  unable  to  supply.  Some 
car  shortage  is  being  experienced,  causing  delay  in 
some  instances  in  the  forwarding  of  furnace  shipments. 
Prices  remain  at  about  the  same  level  as  last  week,  the 
range  for  1918  first  half  delivery  being  as  follows, 
f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

High   silicon    irons    $55.00  to  $56.00 

No.    1   foundry    54.00  to  55.00 

No.    2   X   foundry    53.00  to  55.00 

No.    2    plain    52.00  to  54.00 

No.   2  foundry    51.00  to  53  00 

Gray  forge    51.00  to  53.00 

Malleable     54.00  to  55.00 

Basic    54.00  to  55.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  55.00  to  60.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Shipment  of  finished  prod- 
ucts for  July  fell  off  considerably  as  compared  with 
June,  due  to  some  extent  to  the  extremely  hot  weather. 
Interest  now  centers  in  Government  specifications, 
which  are  beginning  to  come  through  in  larger  volume. 
Local  sales  offices  are  finding  it  difficult,  they  state,  to 
convince  their  regular  trade  that  Government  prefer- 
ence is  a  reality.  A  good  many  users  of  steel  products 
of  various  kinds  apparently  feel  that  it  is  a  term  that 
is  being  employed  to  cover  delays  in  shipments  on  their 
contracts.     The  demand  for  tin   nlate  is  heavier  than 


ever,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  minimum  price  on 
tin  plate  "accumulations"  has  advanced  to  $12  per  base 
box.  Specifications  for  standard  railroad  spikes  are 
coming  in  freely.  Larkin  &  Sangster,  Buffalo,  have  the 
general  contract  for  the  Galveston  Causeway,  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  requiring  2700  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  with  the 
Diamond  bars.  The  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
paper  boxes,  Buffalo,  will  require  200  tons  of  reinforc- 
ing bars  and  a  small  tonnage  of  structural  steel.  Aus- 
tin &  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor 
Corporation,  has  sublet  the  4000  tons  of  structural 
steel  work  to  the  Buffalo  Structural  Steel  Co.,  the  Ham- 
ilton Bridge  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  the  Blaw-Knox  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  The  steel  for  the  Buffalo  Structural  Steel 
Co.'s  portion  will  be  furnished  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.  The  King  Bridge  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  the  contract 
for  the  Symington  gun  works,  Rochester. 

Old  Material. — Heavy  sales  of  carwheels  have  been 
made  during  the  past  week,  for  Pittsburgh  delivery,  on 
the  basis  of  $36,  Buffalo.  A  considerable  tonnage  of 
heavy  melting  scrap  has  also  been  under  inquiry  by  a 
local  user  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  for  delivery 
over  the  next  three  months.  Railroad  malleable  scrap 
has  been  in  better  demand  and  the  price  has  advanced 
to  $33  to  $34  per  ton.  In  other  commodities  there  has 
been  no  special  trading,  with  no  change  in  the  price 
list.  The  embargoes  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Valley  dis- 
tricts, mentioned  last  week,  remain  in  effect  and  are 
holding  back  shipments  for  these  points.  We  quote 
dealers'  asking  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.,  Buffalo,  as 
follows: 

Heavy   melting  steel    $33.00  to  $34.00 

Low   phosphorus    45.00  to  48.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    43.00  to  45.00 

No.   1  railroad  and  machinery  cast...    30.00  to  31.00 

Iron    axles     45.00  to  50.00 

Steel   axles    45.00  to  50.00 

Carwheels   35.00  to  36.00 

Railroad    malleable    33.00  to  34.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    18.00  to  19.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings    20.00  to  21.00 

Iron    rails    43.00  to  44.00 

Locomotive    grate    bars     20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate    20.50  to  21.00 

Wrought    pipe    30.00  to  31.00 

No.,  1  busheling  scrap    29.00  to  30.00 

No.  2  busheling  scrap    20.00  to  21.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  21.50 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  8 — (By  Wire). 
Pig  Iron. — Comparison  with  conditions  as  existing 
in  the  first  week  of  August  last  year  made  by  different 
pig-iron  houses  shows  that  the  unfilled  tonnage  on 
books  Aug.  1  this  year  will  average  fully  20  per  cent 
above  last  year's  record.  This  includes  iron  to  be 
shipped  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  year  and  in  the 
first  half  of  1918.  Little  if  any  iron  has  been  bought 
for  shipment  in  the  last  half  of  next  year.  With  order 
books  so  comfortably  filled,  sellers  are  inclined  to  hold 
back  and  allow  consumers  to  take  the  initiative  to  cover 
for  the  balance  of  their  first-half  requirements.  Last 
year  a  large  tonnage  of  iron  was  booked  for  shipment 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  This  year  orders  commenced  to  flow  in  early  in 
April  for  that  delivery.  The  second  buying  movement 
in  1916  commenced  early  in  September  and  it  is  gen- 
erally expected  that  no  activity  of  note  will  be  re- 
corded this  year  before  that  date.  Sales  now  are  con- 
fined principally  to  spot  iron  that  in  some  cases  brings 
the  full  schedule  and  in  others  small  reductions  have 
been  made  on  consignment  orders  that  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  quickly.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  par- 
ticular brand  of  iron  was  wanted  a  slight  premium  was 
obtained.  Practically  all  transactions  now  cover  resale 
and  not  furnace  iron.  Conditions  in  the  Hanging  Rock 
district  are  unchanged  with  $55,  Ironton,  representing 
the  furnace  price  on  No.  2  foundry,  malleable  and  basic. 
It  is  rumored  that  production  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South  has  been  cut  off  on  account  of  the  growing  acute 
shortage  of  furnace  coke.  A  few  furnaces  in  both  dis- 
tricts will  blow  out  at  an  earlier  date  than  expected  for 
repairs  on  account  of  the  coke  situation.  Based  on 
freight  rates  of  $2.90  from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from 
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Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment, 
as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft.  49.90  to  50.90 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 49.40  to  50.40 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundry 48.90  to  49.90 

Southern   gray  forge    4X.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 87.26  to  91.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  1 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  2 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  3 ; 55.26  to  56.26 

Southern  Ohio  malleable  Bessemer...  56.26  to  57.26 

Basic,    Northern    56.26  to  57.26 

l..ake  Superior  charcoal    56.75  to  57.75 

Southern   carwheel  foundry    48.90  to  49.90 

(By  Mail) 

Finished  Material. — Warehouses  are  now  able  to 
make  very  good  deliveries  on  most  everything  ordered 
with  the  exception  of  some  sizes  of  structural  shapes 
and  sheets.  The  mills  are  evidently  making  progress 
on  shipments.  The  demand  for  nearly  all  finished 
products,  however,  has  been  curtailed  lately,  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  proposed  Government  regulation  of 
prices,  and  also  to  the  extreme  hot  weather  that  has 
been  prevalent  over  the  Central  West  in  the  past  week. 
The  nearby  rolling  mills  are  not  soliciting  any  new 
business  on  either  black  or  galvanized  sheets  and  are 
only  taking  care  of  their  old  customers,  in  which  en- 
deavor they  have  been  fairly  successful.  We  quote  No. 
28  galvanized  sheets  around  8.65c.,  Cincinnati  or  New- 
port, Ky.,  and  No.  28  galvanized  at  10.65c.;  iron  and 
steel  bars  from  jobbers'  stocks  are  unchanged  at  5c., 
and  twisted  steel  bars  5.05c.;  structural  shapes,  5.25c., 
and  plates  M  in.  and  heavier  9.50c.  The  discount  on 
machine  bolts  %  x  4  in.  and  smaller  is  now  40  per 
cent;  larger  and  longer,  30  per  cent.  Cold  rolled  shaft- 
ing is  quoted  at  15  per  cent  plus  list.  The  mill  supply 
business  is  still  slow. 

Coke. — Nothing  of  interest  has  developed  with  the 
exception  of  reports  that  the  output  in  all  fields  had 
been  very  much  curtailed  within  the  past  10  days.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  sufficient  labor  in  hot 
weather  to  keep  the  ovens  in  operation,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence there  has  been  some  inconvenience  experi- 
enced both  by  furnace  and  foundry  coke  consumers. 
Prices  for  spot  coke  have  climbed  back  to  the  previous 
high  record,  and  some  foundry  coke  has  brought  $16, 
Connellsville,  for  prompt  shipment.  Contract  figures 
range  from  $12  to  $13  per  net  ton  at  oven.  There  are 
no  stable  prices  for  contract  furnace  coke,  but  desirable 
business  would  probably  be  accepted  between  $9  and 
$10  at  oven.  The  same  conditions  exist  in  the  Wise 
County,  Pocahontas  and  New  River  fields. 

Old  Material. — Heavy  melting  steel  scrap  has  been 
reduced  to  $32  per  gross  ton  and  other  reductions  have 
been  made  that  average  about  $1  a  ton.  No.  1  railroad 
wrought  is  quoted  to-day  at  $31.50  per  net  ton,  and  is 
weak  at  that  figure.  Cast  borings  and  steel  turnings 
are  also  weak,  but  only  a  slight  reduction  was  made  in 
regular  quotations  on  these  two  grades.  Offerings  are 
heavier  and  outbound  shipments  are  slower.  The  fol- 
lowing are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  at  yards,  southern  Ohio 
and  Cincinnati: 

Per  Oroaa  Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap $19.50  to  $20.00 

Old  iron  rails 33.00  to    33.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 45.00  to    45.50 

Rerolling  steel  rails   36.00  to    36.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 32.00  to    32.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 32.00  to    32.50 

Old   carwheels    29.00  to    29.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No  1   railroad   wrought    $31 .50  to  $32.00 

Cast    borings    12.50  to  13.00 

HtcM   turnings    12.50  to  13.00 

Railroad  cast   23.00  to  23.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast   24.00  to  24.50 

Burnt  scrap   14.50  to  1 5.00 

Iron    axles    43.00  to  43.50 

Locomotive  tires  (smooth  inside) 36.00  to  36.50 

Pipes  and  flues   17.50  to  18.00 

Malleable   cast    24.50  to  25.00 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 15.50  to  16.00 


uniform    quotation,    with    prompt    metal    at    $50    and 
higher. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  4  (By  Mail). 
Pig  Iron, — Buying  is  almost  nil,  but  there  have  been 
no  price  recessions.  Operators  quote  a  uniform  level  of 
$50  for  1917  and  one  of  $48  for  1918.  A  regular  cus- 
tomer of  a  large  interest  was  quoted  $50  on  iron  de- 
liverable in  November  and  December.  A  prominent 
broker  paid  $50  for  a  carlot  to  the  furnace  company, 
adding  his  commissions  on  this  prompt  shipment  order. 
No  orders  for  prompt  shipment  under  $50  have  been 
noted;  frequently  more  is  charged.  Most  of  the  metal 
left  over  at  ports  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  not 
available  for  the  market.  To  reach  consuming  terri- 
tory, loading  charges  and  freight  rates  back  to  Bir- 
mingham must  be  added.  These  conditions  keep  that 
business  confined  in  a  small  area  and  to  small  move- 
ments. Furnace  operators  pay  no  attention  to  resale 
metal,  as  it  does  not  affect  their  well-filled  order  books. 
One  large  concern  is  behind  30,000  tons  in  deliveries. 
Movements  attained  a  high  record  for  June,  the  Ala- 
bama Demurrage  Association  reporting  92,000  freight 
cars  handled  compared  with  75,000  in  June  of  1916. 
The  Trussville  stack  is  expected  to  blow  in  by  Sept.  1. 
With  this  the  Vanderbilt  furnaces  of  the  Woodward 
and  the  Shelby  stack  active,  Alabama  production  will 
attain  new  high  levels.  We  quote  per  gross  ton  for 
prompt  delivery,  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  furnaces, 
as  follows: 

No.  1  foundry  and  soft $50.50  to  $51.50 

No.  2  foundry  and  soft 50.00  to  51.00 

No.  3  foundry 49.50  to  50.50  ' 

No.    4   foundry 49.25  to  50.25 

Gray  forge    49.00  to  50.00 

Basic 50.00  to  51.00 

Charcoal    55.00  to  56.00 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — Pipe  shops  have  another  month's 
work  on  cantonment  pipe.  Municipalities  are  ordering 
scattering  lots  for  fill-in  purposes.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  yards,  as  follows: 
4  in.,  $63;  6-in.  and  upward,  $60. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  operators  are  exerting  every 
effort  for  a  maximum  production  in  expectancy  of  the 
threatened  walkout  of  the  newly  organized  miners  fixed 
for  Aug.  20,  unless  the  operators  meanwhile  come  to 
terms,  which  the  operators  flatly  decline.  Coke  has 
softened  $1  to  $2  per  ton  in  sympathy  with  reductions 
in  Virginia  and  other  sections.  Spot  is  now  quoted  at 
$12.50  per  net  ton,  but  very  little  is  to  be  had,  most 
makers  beiijg  behind  on  deliveries. 

Old  Material. — Scrap  is  still  weaker.  Quotations  are 
not  changed  for  the  week,  but  the  consumers  have  the 
situation  in  control  and  frequently  make  terms  below 
the  market  prices.  We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  deal- 
ers' yards,  as  follows: 

Old  steel  axles $50.00  to  $51.00 

Old  steel  rails 25.00  to  26.00 

No.  1  wrought 28.00  to  29.00 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel 18.00  to  19.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 22.50  to  23.00 

Carwheels    25.00  to  25.50 

Tram  carwheels 23.00  to  23.50 

Stove  plate  and  light 16.00  to  17.00 

Turnings    11.00  to  12.00 

Bars. — Steel  bars  in  car  lots,  f.o.b.  Birmingham,  are 
quoted  at  4.75c.  to  5c.;  iron  bars,  4.30c.  to  4.50c. 


The  plant  of  the  Southern  Manganese  Co.  at  Annis- 
ton,  allied  with  the  Anniston  Ordnance  Works  and  the 
electrical  steel  furnaces  at  Anniston,  has  been  com- 
pleted and  one  furnace  is  in  operation. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  7  (By  Wire). 
Consumers   show   no   disposition   to   purchase   until 
Washington  uncertainty  is  over  with.     There  is  practi- 
cally no  iron  for  1917  delivery.     Makers  offer  no  con- 
cessions.   Fifty  dollars  for  1917  and  $48  for  1918  is  the 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  2. 
Uncertainty  as  to  the  Government's  program  of  re- 
quisitioning products  of  the  steel  mills  has  not  tended 
towards  instilling  confidence  in  the  minds  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  steel  industry  or  in  large  operations  de- 
pendent on  steel  products.  The  suspense  has  caused 
cessation  of  many  activities,  the  majority  of  which,  per- 
haps, are  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  yet  in  the 
aggregate  forms  a  considerable  obstacle  to  satisfactory 
business  progress.    About  July  10  there  was  an  incipient 
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strike  "at  the  Alameda  plant  of  the  Union  Iron  Works. 
Nearly  1000  riveters  and  other  skilled  workmen  walked 
out,  the  riveters  demanding  substantial  raises  in  their 
wage  scale.  There  was  only  a  temporary  dislocation 
of  operations  at  the  plant,  and  the  men  returned  to  their 
posts  in  a  few  days.  The  presence  of  half  a  company 
of  soldiers,  always  on  guard  at  the  works,  no  doubt  had 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  situation.  Newspaper  accounts 
of  a  large  steel  plant  about  to  be  established  on  the 
Coast,  with  the  investment  of  $20,000,000,  have  excited 
no  little  interest  among  steel  men,  but  the  project  ap- 
pears to  be  indefinite,  as  yet,  and  premature  in  an- 
nouncement. 

Bars. — There  is  still  a  lively  demand  for  steel  bars 
with  insufficient  means  of  satisfying  it.  Twisted  steel 
bars  are  being  called  for  eagerly  by  builders  and  local 
dealers  are  kept  busy  in  supplying  their  needs.  Local 
mills  quote  steel  bars  unchanged  at  a  base  range  of 
4.25c.  to  4.75c.  in  carload  lots.  Jobbers  offer  twisted 
steel  bars  at  a  base  price  of  6c.;  steel  bars  at  6c.,  or 
5.50c.  in  carload  lots. 

Structural  Materials. — A  fair  amount  of  public  work 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  time,  but  the  buildings  are  nearing  completion. 
Pending  the  Government's  decision  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  steel  that  will  be  held  from  the  market, 
dealers  and  customers  alike  are  in  a  quandary.  New 
plans  are  being  reconsidered  and  projects  laid  aside  un- 
til the  situation  clears.  Most  of  the  construction  going 
on  in  San  Francisco,  both  public  and  private,  is  nearly 
finished  and  the  continued  high  prices  of  material,  with 
no  signs  of  relief,  have  driven  the  capitalists  out  of  the 
building  field.  Quotations  from  local  mills  vary  from 
5c.  to  5.85c.,  being  considerably  under  jobbers'  figures, 
in  smaller  than  carload  lots. 

Plates. — Every  effort  is  being  made  by  Eastern  mills 
to  keep  the  shipyards  of  the  Coast  supplied  with  suffi- 
cient ship  plates,  but  the  task  is  a  difficult  one  and  is 
made  more  complex  by  the  entry  of  new  shipbuilding 
aggregations  into  the  field.  Besides  the  great  building 
program  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  other  concerns  have 
secured  heavy  contracts,  as,  for  instance,  the  newly  or- 
zanized  Moore  shipyard,  which  is  under  contract  for  the 
building  of  10  large  steamers.  These  new  demands 
complicate  the  already  congested  demands  for  more  ma- 
terial. Jobbers  and  representatives  of  Eastern  mills 
continue  to  quote  base  prices  of  12c.  for  ship  plates  and 
10c.  for  tank  plates,  but  there  is  no  assurance  of  any 
early  delivery,  or  of  a  firm  quotation  except  on  day  of 
shipment. 

Sheets. — Military  needs  and  other  Government  re- 
quirements have  considerably  shortened  the  visible 
supply  of  sheets,  as  well  as  that  of  other  material.  The 
new  prices  announced  by  jobbers  three  weeks  ago  have 
not  been  changed  on  blue  and  galvanized  sheets,  which 
are  quoted  at,  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  10.50c., 
and  for  galvanized  sheets,  12.74c. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  lack  of  supply  of  wrought  pipe 
continues  to  be  a  serious  problem  to  solve.  Require- 
ments of  the  oil  fields  are  insistent,  with  only  a  limited 
amount  of  exploitation  work  in  progress.  Jobbers'  quo^ 
tations  have  not  advanced  and  2-in.  black  pipe  is  quoted 
at  $27.65  per  100  ft.;  2-in.  galvanized  pipe,  $35.40. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Few  public  works  demanding  the 
use  of  cast-iron  pipe  are  now  in  contemplation.  Orders, 
even  of  small  caliber,  are  infrequent.  A  contract  has 
been  awarded  in  Los  Angeles  for  600  tons  of  6-in.  and 
8-in,  pipe,  at  prices  of  $71.60  to  $74.60. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  no  Chinese  pig  iron  in  this  mar- 
ket to-day,  nor  has  there  been  any  for  some  time.  The 
high  freight  rates,  averaging  $40  a  ton  from  the  Orient, 
prevent  shipments,  and  the  only  supplies  arriving  are 
in  fulfillment  of  old  contracts,  very  few  in  number. 
No.  1  foundry,  f.o.b.  Birmingham,  is  quoted  here  at  $50, 
but  with  no  guarantees  of  delivery. 

Coke. — Good  Eastern  coke  is  extremely  scarce  in  this 
market  and  is  quoted  at  figures  of  $20  to  $23,  with  no 
specified  delivery.  Contracts  can  hardly  be  made  for 
coke  in  needed  amounts.  Some  dealers  offer  spot  coke 
at  $27.50  from  stocks  in  hand  which  had  been  supplied 
from  old  contracts  made  at  cheaper  prices. 


Old  Materials. — Stocks  of  both  heavy  and  light 
scrap  have  been  very  scarce  and  high  for  some  time 
past.  As  high  as  $40  a  ton  has  been  paid  for  small  lots 
of  heavy  melting.  Dealers  are  procuring  supplies  from 
the  valleys  of  the  interior,  farm  scrap  being  shipped 
down  the  Sacramento  River  by  water  carriage.  Last 
week,  450  tons  of  heavy  scrap  were  shipped  here  from 
Mexican  ports,  part  of  which  was  mining  machinery 
from  abandoned  mines  and  part  the  results  of  the 
wreckage  of  war.  Stories  of  vast  piles  of  old  material 
lying  ready  for  shipment  at  various  assembling  points 
in  Mexico,  supplemented  by  the  arrival  of  a  shipment, 
have  caused  the  market  here  to  ease  off,  and  quotations 
have  dropped  under  $35  for  No.  1  machinery  scrap  with 
light  scrap  at  $22  to  $24.  These  prices  may  be  aug- 
mented if  the  exportation  of  scrap  to  Japan  is  con- 
tinued under  Government  license. 


British  Steel  Market 


Pig  Iron  Active  and  Strong — Tin-Plate  Demand 

Exceeds  Supply 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Aug,  8. 

The  pig-iron  market  is  active  and  the  general  de- 
mand remains  strong.  Tin  plates  are  firm  with  demand 
exceeding  supply  and  prices  unrestricted  only  for  stock 
free  from  permits  until  Aug.  31.  American  wire  rods 
have  been  sold  for  the  last  quarter  at  £28  and  a  lot  of 
Bessemer  rods  has  just  been  shipped  at  £29,  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool.    Ferromanganese  is  nominally  strong. 

Benzol  is  quoted  at  13d.  and  toluol  and  ammonium 
sulphate  are  unchanged.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales, 
maximum,  30s. 

Black  sheets,   £21  5s. 

Fi>i'ronianganese,  £45  nominal. 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,  £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  July  19,  p.  171. 

Ferromanganese     Market     Very     Tight  —  New 
Maximum  Prices  for  Pig  Iron 

London,  England,  July  17,  1917. — The  price  con- 
trol shows  no  sign  of  being  relaxed.  The  rise  in  prices 
of  uncontrolled  products  has  been  gradual  and  of  no 
great  importance  except  in  tin  plates  and  black  sheets, 
while  only  few  alterations  have  taken  place  in  con- 
trolled prices.  There  was  an  advance  of  5s.  a  ton  in 
South  Staffordshire  part  mine  forge  and  foundry  iron 
to  £5  and  £5  2s.  6d.,  respectively.  A  new  order  fixes 
the  maximum  price  of  Cleveland  as  well  as  South 
Staffordshire,  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire  basic  iron 
at  £4  17s.  6d.  Maximum  prices  have  also  been  fixed 
for  special  brands  of  hematite  iron  (malleable) ,  such 
as  refined  cupola  cast  varying  from  £8  to  £8  5s.,  and 
cast  direct  from  blast  furnaces  varying  from  £6  17s.  6d. 
to  £7  10s. 

The  third  quarter  so  far  has  disclosed  no  alteration 
in  general  conditions,  but  government  work  continues 
predominant.     Merchant  business  is  negligible. 

No  Pig  Iron  to  Neutrals 

Pig  iron  is  unchanged  and  underlying  conditions  are 
firm.  No  iron  is  now  allowed  to  go  to  neutrals,  and  it 
is  inferred  that  the  business  in  American  iron,  which 
heretofore  was  handled  through  merchants  under  Brit- 
ish permits,  will  cease,  in  view  of  the  American  em- 
bargo. A  further  advance  in  wages  has  been  made  to 
Cleveland  blast  furnacemen  and  miners  based  on  the 
ascertained  selling  price  of  No.  3  pig  iron  for  the  last 
quarter  at  94s.  4.91d.  against  89s.  8.76d.  for  the  first 
quarter.  Deliveries  to  home  consumers  of  hematite 
iron  seem  more  satisfactory,  although  an  extension  of 
output  is  needed,  as  larger  allocations  may  shortly  have 
to  be  made  subject  to  an  official  revision  of  prices. 
Foreign  ore  deliveries  have  improved  but  demand  is 
intense. 

Since  Government  needs  absorb  nearly  all  of  the 
semi-finished  steel  output,  other  requirements  remain 
unrelieved  and  shell  discards  are  in  keen  demand.  The 
possibility  of  securing  American  billets  is  as  remote  as 
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ever,  although  odd  quantities  of  wire  rods  are  still  ob- 
tainable with  some  business  passing  at  about  £28,  c.i.f. 
Liverpool,  for  the  third  quarter,  but  terms  vary  up  to 
£30  for  near  at  hand  parcels.  There  are  plenty  of  buy- 
ers, but  very  few  sellers. 

In  finished  steel  war  needs  predominate.  The  mills 
are  heavily  booked  ahead,  while  considerable  arrears 
have  yet  to  be  made  good  against  old  orders.  The 
speeding  up  of  the  shipbuilding  program  keeps  plate 
makers  going  at  full  pressure  and  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  Demand  for  bar  iron  is  incessant,  especially 
the  higher  grades,  at  full  prices.  Since  the  restrictions 
were  enforced  on  finished  steel  prices,  makers'  costs 
have  increased,  but  the  representations  made  to  secure 
a  revision  of  maximum  rates  do  not  carry  much  weight 
with  the  authorities. 

New  Steel  Plant  and  Shipyard 

An  important  engineers'  scheme  is  contemplated  on 
the  Teeside  that  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  £3,000,- 
000.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Tees  Conservancy  Commis- 
sioners, the  transfer  was  approved  of  21  acres  of  land 
at  Portrack  abutting  on  the  river  to  the  East  Coast 
Steel  Corporation,  which  is  a  new  company  being  formed 
to  erect  blast-furnaces,  steel  works  and  an  extensive 
shipyard  on  the  site.  The  scheme  is  to  be  taken  in  hand 
this  year.  A  syndicate  of  northern  ironmasters  are  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking. 

Tin-plate  prices  have  strengthened  further.  Makers 
are  in  some  cases  overbooked  against  their  steel  alloca- 
tions. Demand  is  in  excess  of  supply.  Quotations  vary 
from  35s.  to  36s.  per  basis,  f.o.b.  against  war  work,  and 
very  few  makers  are  quoting,  while  the  drain  on  mer- 
chants' stocks  proceeds  unchecked,  chiefly  because  of 
the  big  orders  placed  recently  to  cover  urgent  French 
requirements.  Stockplates  are  very  scarce,  odd  lots 
free  from  permit  restrictions  commanding  a  big  pre- 
mium, at  fully  44s.  basis. 

Manganese  Ore  High  and  Scarce 

The  position  in  ferromanganese  is  as  tight  as  it  can 
be.  Sellers  are  extremely  rare  and  business  has  been 
done  up  to  £80,  f.o.b.  for  forward  shipment  to  a  con- 
tinental port  subject  to  permit  being  granted.  The  last 
transaction  reported  on  North  American  account  was 
at  400  c.i.f.  for  shipment  in  the  third  quarter.  Makers 
are  virtually  out  of  the  market  and  prices  for  export 
are  nominal.  Business  in  Indian  manganese  ores  has 
been  more  difficult  because  of  tonnage  scarcity,  and  the 
price  is  nominally  about  3s.  6d.  per  unit  c.i.f.  United 
Kingdom  ports. 

New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  8. 
Pig  Iron. — It  is  true  of  the  market  as  it  was  true 
last  week  that  while  it  is  exceedingly  quiet  there  is  a 
little  more  inquiry  than  was  seen  in  the  greater  part 
of  July.  A  New  Jersey  open-hearth  steel  works  is 
inquiring  for  5000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  There  is  an  inquiry  for  800  tons  of 
foundry  iron  from  a  New  Jer.sey  foundry  for  first 
quarter  of  1918,  and  several  inquiries  are  up  for  400 
and  500-ton  lots.  Buffalo  iron  figures  very  little  in  the 
Eastern  market  at  present  and  transactions  in  eastern 
New  York  and  New  England  in  recent  weeks  have  been 
in  part  due  to  backlog  sales  for  the  furnace  that  is  soon 
to  start  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  An  incjuiry  for  foundry  in  the 
New  York  district  for  500  to  1000  tons  for  1918  de- 
livery has  apparently  become  inactive.  The  company 
had  presumably  covered  for  most  of  the  first  half  of 
next  year  and  thi.<?  \m\u\ry  was  in  view  of  additional 
work  it  was  taking.  Export  iron  is  coming  on  the 
market  in  a  few  cases.  .  For  the  most  part  prices  show 
no  change.  We  quote  for  tidewater  delivery  in  the  near 
future  as  follows: 

No.   1   foundry    $.'53.25  to  |.'i4.2r> 

No   2  X r.2.7r)  to  r.3.7r, 

No.  2  plain    r.2,r,0  to    ,13,r,() 

Southern   No.    1    foundry 52.70  to    53.75 

South«;rn   No.    2    foundry  and   noft....    52.25  to    53.25 

FerroalloyH. — The  ferromanganese  market  is  quiet 
and  steady,  with  quotations  practically  unchanged  from 
those  prevailing  for  the  last  month.     Domestic  ferro- 


manganese can  be  obtainetl  at  $400  for  early  delivery, 
at  $375  for  the  last  quarter  and  at  $350  for  the  first 
half  of  next  year.  A  little  more  interest  is  being  taken 
in  the  market,  but  the  only  sales  reported  are  those  of 
.small  lots  for  nearly  all  deliveries.  British  ferroman- 
ganese is  practically  unobtainable  for  any  position,  even 
into  next  year.  With  receipts  from  Great  Britain  at  a 
low  mark  in  July  and  with  the  prospect  of  their  being 
at  a  still  lower  mark  in  August,  the  general  situation 
is  viewed  with  some  anxiety  in  some  quarters.  The 
only  reassuring  fact  on  the  horizon  is  the  increasing 
output  of  the  domestic  alloy,  the  blast  furnace  reports 
of  The  Iron  Age  for  July  indicating  a  production  of  not 
less  than  23,500  gross  tons,  which  is  a  record  for  any 
month  in  the  history  of  the  industiy.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  a  large  part  of  this  production  is  for 
companies  which  consume  the  greater  part  of  the  output 
themselves.  The  spiegeleisen  market  is  active,  inquiries 
for  over  5000  tons  having  appeared,  including  those 
mentioned  last  week,  but  no  sales  have  yet  been  reported. 
The  quotation  is  still  $85,  furnace.  Imports  of  Indian 
manganese  ore  are  reported  as  fairly  liberal  recently, 
and  as  high  as  $1.15  per  unit  has  been  paid  for  manga- 
nese ore  from  that  and  other  sources,  such  as  Cuba. 
]<'errosilicon,  50  per  cent,  is  unchanged  at  about  $200 
per  ton  for  delivery  this  year,  with  $130  asked  for 
delivery  in  1918. 

Structural  Material. — An  indication  oi  the  present 
.state  of  the  building  trade  in  New  York  is  aff'orded  by 
the  statement  of  one  of  the  largest  interests  furnishing 
such  material  for  office  buildings,  apartments  and  lofts 
that  the  month  of  July  was  the  worst  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  The  same  situation  prevails  in  nearly 
all  other  branches  of  this  market  and  even  Government 
orders,  which  had  been  the  mainstay  for  some  time, 
have  nearly  disappeared,  at  least  temporarily.  An 
interesting  statement  is  to  the  eifect  that  the  armor 
plate  plant  for  the  Government  involving  25,000  tons 
has  been  revived,  at  least  politically.  The  two  largest 
contracts  which  have  recently  been  reported  are  1000 
tons  for  a  new  pump  station  for  the  Worthington  Pump 
&  Machinery  Corporation,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  taken  by  the 
National  Bridge  Co.,  and  1200  tons  for  the  extension  to 
the  Park  Avenue  viaduct,  by  Terry  &  Tench.  Other 
contracts  recently  awarded  are  the  following:  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Co.  has  taken  300  tons  for  an  addition  to 
the  Stanley  Works  at  New  Britain,  Conn.;  the  Hedden 
Iron  Works,  250  tons  for  a  boiler  shop  for  the  Staten 
Island  Shipbuilding  Co.;  the  McClintic  Marshall  Co., 
KiO  tons  for  two  bridges  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading; 
the  Boston  Bridge  Works,  100  tons  for  two  bridges  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  100 
tons  for  a  bridge  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  The 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  awarded  200  tons 
for  a  coal  pier  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  inquir- 
ing for  200  tons  for  two  or  three  bridges  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  for  100  tons  for  a  bridge 
at  South  Boston.  For  an  extension  to  its  plant  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  placed 
300  tons  with  the  American  Bridge  Co.  The  Chesapeake 
<fc  Ohio  is  asking  for  about  200  tons  for  several  bridges 
and  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  for  500  tons 
for  additions  to  car  sheds  in  New  York.  We  quote  plain 
material  from  mill  at  4.0G9  to  5.1()9c.,  New  York,  the 
lower  price  in  three  to  four  months  and  the  higher  for 
small  lots  in  earlier  deliveries.  Shipments  from  ware- 
hou.ses  are  5c.  to  5.25c.  per  pound,  New  York,  according 
to  sizes  desired. 

Plates. — The  past  week  has  been  uneventful.  There 
remains  some  demand  for  export,  but  domestic  business, 
except  for  scattered  lots  of  small  tonnages  for  urgent 
requirements,  is  exceedingly  quiet.  The  mills  relish 
the  opportunity  for  a  breathing  spell  to  catch  up  to 
some  extent  on  their  orders.  Considerable  confusion 
has  been  caused  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  embargo  on  export  shipments  by  the 
.scramble  of  exporters  to  obtain  earlier  rolling  of  their 
plate  orders  than  had  been  specified.  Exporters  who 
had  not  been  promised  delivery  until  some  time  this 
fall  have  been  appealing  to  the  mills  to  give  their 
orders  preference  before  Aug.  10,  in  order  that  they 
might   ship   before   the    ruling    becomes   effective   that 
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nothing  but  plates  for  actual  war  needs  shall  leave  the 
country.  There  have  been  no  new  developments  re- 
garding the  shipment  of  plates  and  shapes  to  Japanese 
shipbuilding  concerns,  and  none  is  expected  until  the 
arrival  of  the  special  Japanese  commission,  now  on  its 
way  to  Washington.  It  is  expected  that  the  full  ton- 
nage contracted  for  will  go  forward  as  per  schedule 
as  soon  as  the  matter  is  threshed  out.  This  confidence 
in  the  outcome  of  the  situation  seems  to  extend  to  the 
Japanese  interests,  also,  for  an  order  was  placed  Aug. 
7  at  10.75c.  for  less  than  100  tons  of  tank  plates,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  large  amounts  would  be  closed  if 
mills  were  willing  to  take  on  the  business.  We  learn 
of  a  mill  asking  12c.  for  fabricating  plates  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment.  We  quote  without  change  tank  plates 
for  mill  shipment  at  10.169c.,  New  York,  and  ship 
plates  at  12.169c.,  New  York.  Plates  out  of  store  are 
8c.  to  9c.  for  tank  quality  and  8.50c.  to  9.50c.  for  ship 
plates. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — New  inquiry  is  infrequent, 
buyers  generally  awaiting  the  outcome  of  present  Gov- 
ernment consideration  of  material  prices,  while  the 
mills  find  issues  so  clouded  as  to  leave  doubt  about 
what  they  really  have  to  sell.  The  one  activity  is  a 
continued  inflow  of  specifications  on  contracts.  In  the 
absence  of  sales  of  importance,  we  continue  to  quote 
steel  bars  in  mill  shipments  at  4.669c.  to  5.669c.,  New 
York.  Good  buying  marks  the  iron  bar  market,  with 
most  of  the  business  at  5c.,  Pittsburgh  basis,  though 
large  lots,  one,  for  example,  of  500  tons,  go  at  as  low 
as  4%c.  per  pound.  We  quote  mill  shipments  of  bar 
iron  at  4.919c.  to  5.169c.,  New  York.  From  New  York 
district  warehouses  steel  and  iron  bars  are  sold  at  5c. 
to  5.50c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — For  the  two  lots  of  pipe  work  for 
the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity, 
New  York,  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.  will  supply  the  1227  tons 
involved.  No  other  public  lettings  are  noted,  but  there 
is  more  private  buying.  Carloads  of  6-in.,  8-in.  and 
heavier  are  quoted  at  $65.50  per  net  ton,  tidewater,  and 
4-in.  at  $68.50. 

Old  Material. — What  little  business  has  been  done 
shows  strength  in  prices  rather  than  weakness.  Dealers 
express  a  belief  in  a  decided  betterment  almost  any 
time  and  emphasize  that  no  further  weakness,  even 
considering  the  embargoes  against  consumers'  yards, 
need  be  considered  in  view  of  the  immeasurable  de- 
mands on  the  steel  mills.  Brokers  quote  buying  prices 
as  follows  to  local  producers  and  dealers  per  gross  ton. 
New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel   scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern   Pennsylvania)  ...  .|29.. 50  to  $30.50 
Old    steel    rails     (short     lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 29.50  to  30.50 

Relaying  rails    65.00  to  70  00 

Rerolling    rails     39.00  to  40.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 42.00  to  43.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    41.00  to  42.00 

Wrought-iron   track   scrap    32.00  to  33.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought  long 32.00  to  33.00 

Light    iron     10.00  to  12  00 

Cast   borings    (clean)     21.00  to  21.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    18.00  to  19.00 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings    16.50  to  17.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1    in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2   ft.   long)  ....  30.00  to  31.00 

For  cast-iron  scrap  dealers  in  New  York  City  and 

Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries  per 

gross  ton: 

No.   1   machinery  cast    $34.00  to  $35.00 

No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

material,  etc.)    29.00  to  30.00 

No.    2    cast     (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)      28.00  to  29.00 

Stove  plate    20.00  to  21.00 

Locomotive   grate   bars    20.00  to  21.00 

Old   carwheels    33.00  to  34.00 

Malleable  cast    (railroad)     32.00  to  33.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  6. 
Pig  Iron. — While  the  selling  of  small  lots  of  pig 
iron  at  high  prices  continues,  chiefly  because  of  im- 
mediate urgent  needs,  no  transactions  of  individual 
moment  are  appearing  because  of  the  general  uncer- 
tainty which  hangs  over  the  market,  particularly  as  to 
future  prices  and  also  supplies.  In  fact,  quick  ship- 
ment business  at  fancy  prices  dominates  the  situation, 
and    naturally    the    quantities    handled    are    not    large. 


On  No.  2  Southern,  $50  Birmingham  is  being  paid,  but 
prices  run  down  to  $48,  these  two  figures  constituting 
the  range.  No.  2  X,  Chicago,  is  commanding  $55  per 
ton,  and  No.  2  Northern  $55  per  ton,  Ironton,  while 
Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  is  selling  as  high  as  $60 
per  ton.  All  interests  seem  to  be  awaiting  a  settle- 
ment of  the  general  situation,  both  buyers  and  sellers, 
and  the  former  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  enough 
iron  contracted  for  or  in  the  yards  to  make  them  feel 
measurably  safe. 

Coke. — Small  lots  of  coke  are  selling  for  spot  or 
near  future  delivery,  but  there  is  no  deferred  contract 
business  in  the  market.  Spot  coke  is  selling  at  $13 
Connellsville  in  small  lots  for  best  selected  72-hr. 
foundry  grades,  while  furnace  coke  is  held  at  $11.50 
to  $12.50.  By-product  coke  is  not  figuring  much  in  the 
market  at  the  present  time. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — No  new  business  is  being 
accepted,  and  the  chief  interest  in  finished  products 
seems  to  be  in  getting  deliveries  on  material  already 
contracted  for,  the  pressure  being  particularly  strong 
and  becoming  more  accentuated.  Movement  out  of 
warehouse  is  maintained  up  to  the  ability  to  deliver. 
For  stock  out  of  warehouse,  we  quote  as  follows:  Soft 
steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron  bars,  4.50c.;  structural  material, 
5.05c.;  tank  plates,  8.05c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets, 
10.05c.;  No.  28  black,  cold  rolled;  one  pass,  10.35c.;  No. 
28  galvanized,  black  sheet  gage,  11.75c. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market,  because  of  the  lack 
of  business,  shows  a  weaker  tendency,  though  it  is  not 
quotably  lower,  there  having  been  no  transactions  on 
which  to  base  a  revision  of  prices.  There  is  no  de- 
mand at  present  from  the  steel  mills,  rolling  mills  or 
foundries,  and  practically  all  the  little  business  being 
done  is  on  material  to  ship  East.  About  the  only  sign 
of  life  shown  in  the  market  to-day  was  in  borings,  and 
not  much  in  that.  Lists  out  include  one  for  1500  tons 
from  the  Union  Pacific,  and  one  for  1250  tons  from  the 
Big  Four.  None  of  the  roads  with  St.  Louis  head- 
quarters has  put  out  any  material  so  far  this  month, 
and  little  is  expected.  We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b. 
St.  Louis  industrial  district,  at  customers'  works,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old  iron  rails   $38.00  to  $38.50 

Old   steel    rails,   re-rolling 40.00  to    40.50 

Old  steel   rails,  less  than   3   ft 39.00  to    40.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject  to   inspection    r.o.no  to    ^i  oo 

Old   carwheels    30.50  to    31.00 

No.     1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap     31.00  to    31.50 

He-ivy  shoveling  steel    27.00  to    27.50 

Ordinary  shoveling  steel    26.00  to    26.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart   32.00  to    32.50 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tirs  turnings 22.00  to    22.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars    $35.00  to  $35.50 

Steel   angle  bars    30.00  to  30.50 

Iron  car  axles    41.00  to  41.50 

Steel   car   axles    40.00  to  40.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  39.00  to  39.50 

No.   1   railroad  wrought    33.00  to  33.50 

No.   2  railroad  wrought   31.00  to  31.50 

Railroad  springs    30.00  to  30.50 

Steel   couplers   and   knuckles 38.00  to  39.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth  inside.  42  in. 

and   over    38.00  to  39.00 

No.   1   dealers  forge    24.00  to  24.50 

Cast   iron   borings    14.50  to  15.00 

No.   1   busheling   22.00  to  22.50 

No.   1   boilers  cut  to  sheets  and   rings.  20.50  to  21.00 

No.    1    I'uilroad   cast   scrap 20.50  to  21. 0() 

Stove    plate   and    light   cast    scrap....  16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    27.00  to  27.50 

Agricultural    malleable    ^.':.oo  to  22.50 

Pipes  and   flues 19.50  to  20.00 

He-'vy  railroHd   sheet  and  tank  scrap.  18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad  grate  bars    17.50  to  18.00 

Machine   shop  turnings    14.50  to  15.00 

Country  mixed  scrap    14.00  to  15.00 


Sale  of  Kewanee  Works  Completed 

On  Aug.  1  the  Kewanee  plant  of  the  National  Tube 
Co.  at  Kewanee,  111.,  was  sold  to  the  Walworth  Mfg. 
Co.,  Boston,  and  on  that  date  the  National  Tube  Co.  re- 
tired from  the  manufacture  of  pipe  fittings.  Mention 
was  made  in  The  Iron  Age  of  July  12  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  this  sale,  and  in  that  connection  it  was  stated 
that  the  product  of  the  Kewanee  plant,  chiefly  pipe 
fittings  and  valves,  the  output  being  28,000  tons  of  gray 
iron  and  malleable  castings  per  year  and  2600  tons  of 
brass  castings,  has  complemented  to  a.  considerable  ex- 
tent that  of  the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Market  Inactive  and  Professional,  with  No  Defi- 
nite Price  Changes  or  Trends 

Mid-summer  dullness  and  inactivity  has  dominated 
in  the  stock  market  in  the  past  week.  Added  to  this, 
has  been  the  period  of  excessive  heat  which  interfered 
decidedly  with  speculative  operations  and  was  finally  so 
potent  that  the  governers  of  the  exchange  closed  the 
market  on  Saturday  of  last  week.  The  market  as  a 
whole  has  had  very  little  trend  one  way  or  the  other  and 
has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  professional  traders, 
the  total  transactions  any  one  day  amounting  to  not 
more  than  300,000  to  400,000  shares.  Price  changes 
have  been  very  small  in  most  cases.  The  steel  stocks 
have  been  fairly  strong  with  the  general  trend  upward 
rather  than  downward,  excepting  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
stocks,  which  have  receded  on  expectations  of  new 
financing. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  steel  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows: 


.  29%. 
.  83%. 
.  481/4. 
.108     ■ 


AUis-Chal.,  com. 
Allls-Chal.,  pref. 
Am.  Can,  com. .  . 
Am.  Can,  pref.  . 
Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

com 76 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

pref 

Am.  Loco.,  com.  72%- 
Am.  Loco.,  pref..  103 

Am.   Rad.,  pref 

Am.  Ship,  com.  .  .    91 
Am.   Steel  Fdries.   68     ■ 
Bald.  Loco.,  com.    73%- 

Beth.  Steel,  com 

Beth.  Steel, 

class  B 123%- 

Cambria  Steel 

Central  Fdry., 

pref 52     ■ 

Colo.  Fuel 50%- 

Cruc.  Steel.,  com.  81%- 
Cruc.    Steel,   pref.  102 

Deere  &  Co.,  pref 

Gen.  Electric.  ..  .154%- 
Gt.  No.  Ore.  Cert.  33%- 
Gulf  States  Stl..  .117     • 


31%        Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

86 14  com 112% 

4914        Lacka.  Steel 92% 

108%         Lake  Sup.   Corp..    17 

Midvale  Steel .58% 

771/.        Nat.-Acme   34% 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 
11.5V.  com 431/2 

73%        Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 

103%  pref 

291%        Nova  Scotia  Steel  98 

92  Pitts.  Steel,  pref 

70%        Pressed  Stl.,  com.   73 

75%        Pressed  Stl.,  pref 

127%        Ry.   Steel  Spring, 

com 52% 

1281/,        Republic,  com.    ..    91% 
155   '        Republic,    pref .  .  .IO31/2 

Sloss,  com 54 

■  53  Superior    Steel...    46 

51%        Transue-Williams.  42 
■85%        Un.  Alloy  Steel..    44% 
103  U.  S.  Pipe,  com..  .    21% 

100 1/2        U.   S.  Pipe,  pref..    55 
1551/2        U.   S.   Steel,  com.  123% 

351/2        U.  S.  Steel,  pref.  1171/2 

119  Va.  I.   C.   &  Coke  69 y2 

Westing-.  Elec 48% 

Dividends 


-1131/. 

-  94 

-  171/2 

-  59% 

-  35 

-  44% 

.  99 

-1041/3 

.100 

-  74 
.102 

-  53 

-  93% 
-104 

-  56 

-  48 

-  43 

-  44 Va 

-  22 

-  551/2 
-127% 
-119% 

-  71 

-  49% 


American  Brass  Co.,  extra,  11  per  cent;  and  quarterly,  1% 
per  cent,  both  payable  Aug.  15. 

Eastern  Steel  Co.,  2%  per  cent  on  the  common  and  an 
extra,  5  per  cent,  on  the  common,  both  payable  Sept.  1  ;  quar- 
terly 1%  per  cent  on  preferred,  payable  Sept.  15. 

Harbison -Walker  Refractories  Co.,  extra,  6  per  cent  on 
common,  payable  Aug.  15  ;  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  common, 
payable  Sept.  1 ;  quarterly,  1  %  per  cent  on  preferred,  pay- 
able Oct.  20. 


American  Steel  Foundries  Report 

Net  earnings  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries  in 
the  six  months  ended  June  30  last  were  three  and  a 
half  times  greater  than  those  in  the  same  period  of 
1916.  The  report  just  issued  shows  net  earnings  of 
$3,948,187,  compared  with  $1,314,226.  Surplus  after 
charges  amounted  to  $3,684,780,  against  $1,022,815  last 
year.  These  earnings  are  at  the  rate  of  $4.45  a  share 
for  the  six  months  period,  against  $6  a  share  earned  in 
the  same  period  of  1916. 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  company  last  Thurs- 
day that  the  directors  had  voted  to  retire  the  $1,300,000 
first  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds  on  the  next  interest 
date,  Oct.  1.  The  company  has  already  paid  off  its  note 
issue  of  $1,200,000,  making  the  only  outstanding  obliga- 
tion an  issue  of  $2,000,000  4  per  cent  debentures. 

Earnings  in  the  first  half  of  1914  amounted  to  only 
$242,162.  The  company  is  booked  to  capacity  well  into 
1918.  It  has  a  cash  surplus  of  $1,750,000  and  a  work- 
ing capital  of  about  $11,000,000. 

Midvale  Steel  Earnings 

After  setting  aside  $4,019,524  as  reserve  for  Federal 
taxes,  the  surplus  earned  for  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  in  the  quarter  ended  June 
30  was  $12,224,302,  equivalent  to  $6.11  a  share  on  the 
2,000,000  shares  outstanding.  This  was  at  the  rate  of 
$24.44  a  year. 

Net  earnings  for  the  quarter  were  $18,966,135,  com- 
pared  with   $15,859,738   in  the  preceding  period.     The 


appropriation  for  Federal  taxes  was  $2,982,769  larger 
than  the  amount  deducted  for  that  purpose  in  the  initial 
quarter  of  the  current  year.  There  was  charged  off  to 
depreciation  $1,305,788,  compared  with  $1,381,840  in  the 
preceding  three  months. 

Receivers  Appointed 
John  F.  Anderson  and  C.  H.  Haff'ord  of  Butler,  and 
Grover  Higgins  of  Clearfield,  have  been  appointed  tem- 
porary receivers  for  the  Pittsburgh-Hickson  Co.,  But- 
ler, Pa.,  following  the  filing  of  a  petition  by  creditors 
of  the  company  and  holders  of  preferred  stock.  Perma- 
nent receivers  will  be  appointed  Aug.  18.  The  Pitts- 
burgh-Hickson Co.  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brass 
and  metal  beds  in  East  Butler,  is  capitalized  at  $1,500,- 
000  and  employs  about  300  persons.  The  temporary 
receivers  are  empowered  to  operate  the  plant. 

Industrial  Finances 

The  plant  of  the  Carbon  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Parryville, 
Pa.,  has  been  sold  to  Albert  Broden,  representing  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  for  $200,000.  The  rail- 
road held  a  mortgage  of  $350,000.  The  furnace  will 
continue  to  operate  as  heretofore.  It  has  an  annual 
production  of  about  40,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 

A  financial  statement  issued  by  the  Savage  Arms 
Corporation  shows  earnings  for  the  quarter  ended  June 
30,  1917,  of  $462,105  and  for  six  months  ended  that 
date  of  $2,493,963.  The  stockholders  were  prepared  for 
the  statement  showing  a  decline  in  earnings,  because 
President  Borie  some  time  ago  explained  the  necessity 
of  adjusting  the  machinery  of  the  Utica  plant,  where 
the  Lewis  machine  guns  are  made,  to  make  American 
caliber  guns  instead  of  the  British  type  which  the 
plant  had  been  manufacturing.  The  corporation  has 
closed  orders  for  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Aviation  Corps  for  between  20,000  and  25,000 
machine  guns  involving  more  than  $30,000,000. 

The  National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of 
automatic  screw  machines,  earned  $2,510,000  net  in  the 
six  months  ended  June  30,  last.  This  is  equal  to  $5  a 
share  on  the  500,000  shares  of  stock,  par  value  $50,  and 
an  annual  rate  of  $10  a  share  or  20  per  cent. 

Reviewing  the  position  of  the  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.  at  the  annual  meeting,  at  Montreal,  Sen- 
ator Curry,  the  president,  said  that  orders  on  the 
books  of  the  company  now  amounted  to  over  $35,000,000. 
The  execution  of  this  business,  much  of  it  in  regular 
lines  of  manufacture,  he  said,  required  so  much  float- 
ing capital  that  payments  on  the  preferred  stock  would 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  assets  of  the  company 
are  in  a  more  liquid  position. 

Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

It  is  probable  that  a  very  large  number  of  foundry- 
men  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  will  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association,  to 
be  held  in  Boston,  Sept.  24-29.  Arrangements  for  the 
trip  from  Pittsburgh  are  in  the  hands  of  F.  H.  Zimmers, 
secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Association, 
and  he  reports  that  already  a  large  number  of  Pitts- 
burgh foundrymen  have  notified  him  they  intend  to  go 
to  the  convention. 

On  Aug.  1  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  had  48 
blast  furnaces  in  operation  and  11  were  idle.  Of  these 
five  stacks  are  banked  for  lack  of  coke,  these  being  2 
Edgar  Thomson,  1  Mingo  Junction  and  two  Ohio 
stacks.  The  other  idle  stacks  are  Steubenville,  1  Bel- 
laire,  ^anesville,  1  Edgar  Thomson,  1  Clairton  and 
Edith.  Neville  Island  stack  in  Pittsburgh,  which  was 
idle  for  many  months,  blew  in  on  July  14. 

The  first  steel  at  the  Valley  Mold  &  Iron  Co.  was 
poured  July  26  at  its  new  ingot  mold  foundry  at  West 
Middlesex.  Work  of  building  the  plant  was  started 
four  months  ago,  and  it  was  completed  in  record  time. 

The  contract  for  coal  that  has  existed  for  some  years 
between  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  being  readjusted.  This  is  being 
done  on  account  of  the  very  high  advance  in  the  price 
of  coal,  which  made  the  contract,  as  at  first  executed, 
unprofitable  to  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb:  New  York,  16.9c.;  Philadelphia,  15.9c.;  Boston, 
18.9c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati, 
15.8c.;  Indianapolis,  17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis, 
23.6c.;  Kansas  City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul, 
32.9c.;  Denver,  68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  45c.;  Denver  pipe,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload. 
46,000  lb.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  40,000  lb.;  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only), 
pipe,  65c.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  60,000  lb.  No  freight  rates  are  being 
published  via  the  Panama  Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being 
used  in  transatlantic  trade. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in. ;  channels,  3  to  15  in. ;  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  14.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15 ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
(lays  net,  le.s.s  t  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
wovfen-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  2%   per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent ; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent;  with 
c.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank.  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90  oft; 
hex.,  blank,  $1.90  off,  and  tapped,  $1.70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c. 
and  t.  sti.  blank,  $1.70  off,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off;  hex.  blank, 
$1.60  off,  and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-flnlshed  hex.  nuts,  50 
and  10  per  cent.  Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and 
10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $95  to  $100;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel.  $100  to  $110.  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill ;  above 
0.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $7.00  base;  %  in., 
7/16  in.  and  y^  in.,  $7.00.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7.00  to  $8.00,  all  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.,  in  small  lots,  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  .sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails:  25  to 
45  lb..  $75  to  $80  ;  16  to  20  lb..  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  fob.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,  $38  ;  open-hearth,  $40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plate  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package.  Prices  quoted  by 
leadinp  makers  are  now  as  follows:  8-lb.  coatinsr,  200  lb., 
$16  per  package:  8-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $16.30;  12-lb.  coating. 
T.  C,  $17.50  ;  15-lb.  coating,  LC,  $18.25  ;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C, 
$19  ;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20  ;  30-lb.  coating,  I.  C.  $21  ;  35-lb. 
coating.  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

steel  bars  at  4.50c.  to  5c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
5c.  and  higher  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt 
shipment.  Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.  ;  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c. 
in  carload  and   larger  lots  f.o.b.   mill. 

Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  jobbers  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1. 
1917,  all  full  weight,  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  which  quote  higher  prices,  and 
XatioiiMl  Tul)e  Co..   which  adh.'-res  to  card  of  April   1. 


Butt    Weld 


Steel 

Inches                Bla>ck  Galv. 

1/4,  %  and  % 42  15% 

%    46  31  Vg 

%    to   3 49  35% 


2 42 

21/2  to  6 45 

7   to   12 42 

13  and  14 32% 

15    30 


Iron 

Inches  Bla«k 

J  and  % 23 

J    24 

»  . .        28 

\  to'i%'.'.  !*.".'. !  33 


ljay<   Weld 

29%    !    2    26 

32%        2%    to   6 28 

28%        7   to    12 25 


Galv. 

X\ 

10 
17 


12 
15 
12 


Butt   Weld,    extra   strong,   plain   ends 


%  and 


.  38  20% 

.  43  30% 

%    to   1% 47  34% 

2   to   3 48  35% 


%,  %  and  %. 

^  to'i% ::'.■. 


22 
27 
33 


Lap    Weld,   extra   strong,   plain   ends 


40 

2%    to   4 43 


4  to  6. 
7  to  8. 
9   to   12. 


42 
38 
33 


28% 
31% 
30% 
24% 
19% 


2 
2% 


to   4. 


27 
29 


4%    to   6 28 

7   to   8. 


20 
9   to   12 15 


5 

14 
18 


14 

17 

16 

8 

3 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%   points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as  follows  : 


Lay-Welded  Steel 

1%     and    2    in 31 

2%    in 28 

2%   and  2%    in 34 

3    and    3%    in 34 

3%    to   4%    In 34 

5    and    6    In 33 

7    to    13    in 30 


Standard  Charcoal  Iron 

1%  in 23 

1%  and  2  in 35 

2%    In 32 

2%    and    2%    in 38 

3   and    3%    in 43 

3%  to  4%  in — No  quotations 

5    and    6    in 37 

7   to  13   in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  bring  higher  prices. 

1%    in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 

2   in.   and   larger,   over   22   ft.,    10   per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'    prices    for   mill    shipments    on    sheets    of   United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 
[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

Blue  Annealed — Bessemer 

Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.  3  to  8 8.00  to  8.50 

Nos.   9   and   10 8.25  to  8.50 

Nos.   11  and   12 8.50  to  8.75 

Nos.   13  and   14 8.75  to  9.00 

Nos.   15  and   16 9.00  to  9.25 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Son.  17  to  21 8.30  to  8.80 

Nos.   22  and  24 8.35  to  8.85 

Nos.   25  and   26 8.40  to  8.90 

No    27      .; 8.45  to  8.95 

No.    28    8.50  to  9.00 

No.    29 8.55  to  9.05 

No.    30    8.65  to  9.15 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Gage — Bessemer 

Nos.   10  and   11 9.00  to    9.50 

Nos.   12  and   14 9.10  to    9.60 

Nos.   15   and   16 9.25  to    9.75 

Nos.  17  to  21 9.40  to    9.90 

Nos.   22  and   24 9.55  to  10.05 

No.s.   25  and   26 9.70  to  10.20 

No.    27    9.85  to  10.35 

No.   28    10.00  to  10.50 

No.    29    10.25  to  10.75 

No.    30    10.50  to  11.00 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15  and   16 7.80  to  8.30 

No.s.  17  to  21 7.85  to  8.35 

Nos.  22  to  24 7.90  to  8.40 

Nos.  25  to  27 7.95  to  8.45 

No     2.S     8.00  to  8.50 

No.    29    8.05  to  8.55 

No.    30    8.05  to  8.55 

Nos.   30  V.   and   31 8.10  to  8.60 
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Metal  Markets 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Tin.     , Lead ^  , — 


Aug. 

1 29.00 

2 29.00 

3 29.00 

4 29.00 

6 28.50 

7 2S.00 


Electro- 
Lake       lytic 


29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
28.50 
28.00 


New  New 

York  York 

63.871/.  10.87  V' 

63.87V2  10.75 

63.621/2  10.75 

10.75 

63.75  10.871/2    10.75 

63.62y2  10.87y2    10.75 


St.  New- 
Louis  York 
10.75  8.75 
10.621/2  8.75 
10.621/2  8.75 
10.621/,  8.75 
8.75 
8.75 


-Spelter- 


St. 
Louis 
8.50 
S.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 


New  York,  Aug.  8. 
The  metals  are  nearly  all  nominal  with  business  at 
a  decidedly  low  ebb,  still  caused  by  uncertainties  as  to 
the  Government's  attitude.  Copper  is  nominally  lower 
but  strong.  Tin  is  dull  and  inactive.  Lead  is  quiet  but 
firm  in  an  almost  nominal  market.  Spelter  is  nominally 
unchanged  with  business  almost  at  a  standstill.  Anti- 
mony is  quiet  and  unchanged. 

New  York 

Copper. — After  a  brief  period  last  week  of  advanc- 
ing prices  the  copper  market  has  receded  again  to 
lower  levels  until  yesterday  the  quotation  for  both 
Lake  and  electrolytic  was  28c.  per  lb.,  New  York.  The 
market  is  peculiar  in  that  fundamental  conditions  are 
strong  despite  continued  dullness,  which  is  the  out- 
standing feature.  No  one  appears  anxious  to  buy 
under  present  conditions.  The  air  is  full  of  rumors 
regarding  the  price  which  both  the  Government  and 
its  Allies  are  to  pay  for  copper,  the  latest  speculation 
fixing  it  at  22c.  to  23c.  per  lb.,  but  no  definite  idea  of 
the  probable  action  of  the  Government  is  obtainable 
from  any  source  and  the  result  of  the  investigation 
as  to  the  cost  of  copper  production  is  not  likely  to  be 
known  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Under  these  conditions, 
there  is  no  reason  for  purchases  except  those  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Re-sale  lots,  the  withdrawal  of  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  upward  trend  in  the  market  last 
week,  were  offered  again  on  Aug.  <-!  at  29c.,  New  York, 
but  were  not  sold.  Efforts  to  drum  up  business  in  most 
cases  met  with  no  response.  One  of  the  surprising 
incidents  of  the  week  has  been  the  report  that  exports 
for  June  were  only  28,198  tons  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  38,512  tons  per  month  for  the  previous  five 
months.  London  quotations  yesterday  were  unchanged 
at  £137  for  spot  electrolytic  and  £133  for  futures. 

Tin. — It  appears,  from  the  revenue  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  that  there  will  be  no  duty  on 
tin  and  the  trade  generally  expects  that  this  will  be 
the  case.  At  least  one  cause  of  uncertainty  seems  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  removed  by  this  action.  The  market  as 
a  whole  for  the  entire  week  has  been  quiet  and  sales 
have  been  of  small  volume.  On  Aug.  3,  about  100  tons 
of  futures  changed  hands  and  earlier  than  that  substan- 
tial quantities  of  off-grade  brands  were  sold  for  prompt 
delivery  but  business  in  Straits  tin  was  small.  Early 
this  week  the  market  appeared  quiet  on  the  surface  and 
was  largely  inactive  although  one  seller  reported  the 
disposition  of  100  tons  of  future  which,  outside  of  some 
activity  in  shipment.s  from  the  East,  was  the  only  sale 
reported.  The  quotation  yesterday  for  spot  Straits  was 
63.02 V^c,  New  York.  Arrivals  of  tin  to  Aug.  7  were 
505  tons,  but  there  has  been  no  official  report  as  to  the 
quantity  afloat  ho  far  this  month,  indicating  the  possi- 
bility that  this  data  has  been  withheld  from  the  public. 
In  London  yesterday,  the  quotation  for  spot  Straits  was 
£247,  a  decline  of  £1   from  that  of  last  week. 

Lead. — Some  believe  that  the  Government  has  al- 
ready made  a  purchase  of  8000  tons  of  lead  at  8c.  per 
lb,  St.  Louis,  to  cover  its  August  reciuirements,  but  that 
no  official  announcement  ha.s  been  or  will  he  made. 
The  future  of  the  lead  market  is  full  of  uncertainty, 
and  depends  entirely  upon  Government  demaiuls.  If 
these  are  of  sufficient  volume  to  take  up  the  ordinary 
slack  in  the  market,  production  will  be  kept  up  at  full 
pace,  and  the  market  will  continue  strong.  At  8000 
tons  per  month  the  Government  would  use  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  yearly  output.  The  market  is  now 


extremely  dull,  but  firm  and  almost  nominal.  Labor 
troubles  which  were  prominent  last  week  seem  to  have 
been  settled  in  many  cases.  The  extent  to  which 
transportation  and  labor  troubles  may  interfere  with 
output  in  the  future  is  receiving  some  consideration. 
Quotations  have  been  practically  unchanged  the  entire 
week  at  10.75c.  St.  Louis,  and  10.87  V2  New  York,  with 
a  slight  recession  on  Aug.  2,  3  and  4. 

Spelter. — The  market  continues  in  its  stagnant  and 
lifeless  condition.  A  few  dealers  report  a  little  more 
activity,  but  it  is  not  widespread.  Prime  Western  is 
obtainable  for  early  delivery  at  8.50c.,  St.  Louis,  or 
8.75c.,  New  York,  which  means  as  far  ahead  as  Sep- 
tember, beyond  which  time  some  are  unwilling  to  quote 
while  others  demand  as  high  as  8.67 V^c.  to  8.75c.,  St. 
Louis,  or  8.87  i/^c.  to  9c.,  New  York.  The  interesting 
feature  of  the  week  has  been  the  inquiry  put  out  by 
the  Government  for  bids  on  11,500,000  lb.  of  Grade  C 
spelter,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  prime  Western, 
though  of  a  little  better  quality  as  to  impurities.  It 
has  been  a  surprise  to  the  entire  trade  that  this  pro- 
cedure was  followed  instead  of  a  price  being  fixed  as 
in  the  buying  of  Grades  A  and  B,  referred  to  last 
week.  Bids  will  be  opened  on  Friday  of  this  week. 
The  question  of  ascertaining  a  cost  price  still  goes 
slowly  on,  and  the  market  continues  deadlocked. 

Antimony. — Demand  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  dull,  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  grades  quoted 
at  15c,  to  15,50c.  per  lb.   New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — The  market  is  inactive  and  unchanged 
at  50c,  to  52c,  per  lb,.  New  York,  for  No,  1  virgin  metal, 
98  to  99  per  cent  pure. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  a  little  higher.     Dealers' 

selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 27.00  to  28.00 

Copper,   heavy  and  wire 26.00  to  27.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 24.00  to  24.50 

Brass,    heavv    18.50  to  19.50 

Brass,    light 14.00  to  14.75 

Heavy    machine   composition 24.75  to  25.25 

No.  l" yellow  rod  brass  turnings 17.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition. turnings.  19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,  heavy 9.25  to    9.375 

Lead,  tea 7.75 

Zinc    6.75 

Chicago 

The  metal  market  continues  to  shovv^  a  quiet  trend. 
Copper  is  firmly  held.  Interest  in  tin  has  been  of  the 
routine  sort.  Lead  is  fairly  strong,  though  inactive. 
Spelter  continues  lifeless;  antimony  likewise.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Casting  copper,  28.50c.;  Lake,  30c,;  electro- 
lytic, 29c,;  tin,  carloads,  64c,,  small  lots,  66c,  to  67c.; 
lead,  10.75c.;  spelter,  8.37c.  to  8.50c,;  sheet  zinc,  19c.; 
antimony,  17c.  to  18,50c.  On  old  metals  we  quote  buy- 
ing prices  for  less  than  carload  lots  as  follows:  Copper 
wire,  crucible  shapes,  23c.;  copper  clips,  22c.;  copper 
bottoms,  21c.;  red  brass,  22c,;  yellow  brass,  15c,;  lead 
pipe,  8c.;  zinc,  6c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  40c.; 
block  tin,  45c. 

St,  Louis 

August  6. — Non-ferrous  metals  have  been  quief"  and 
in  some  cases  a  little  firmer  during  the  week,  though 
this  latter  does  not  apply  to  the  Missouri  product.  The 
close  to-day  on  car  load  lots  was:  Lead,  10.92 %c.; 
spelter,  8.37  V^c.  to  8.50c.  In  less  than  car  load  lots, 
the  quotations  were:  Lead.  11.25c.;  spelter,  9,50c.;  tin, 
68c.;  lake  copper,  31,50c,;  electrolytic  copper,  31c.; 
Asiatic  antimony,  18c.  In  the  Joplin  district  there  was 
a  better  demand  for  the  high-grade  zinc  ores,  but  the 
price  range  remained  at  $65  to  $75  per  ton,  basis  of 
60  per  cent  metal,  the  average  for  the  week  being  $69 
per  ton  for  the  district.  Calamine  ranged  from  $35  to 
$42  per  ton,  basis  of  40  per  cent  metal,  with  the  aver- 
age for  the  district  at  $38  per  ton.  The  output  from 
the  Oklahoma  section  of  the  field  is  increasing,  but 
elsewhere  there  is  a  reduction  because  of  the  prices 
prevailing.  Lead  ore  was  steady  at  $110  per  ton, 
basis  of  80  per  cent  metal.  On  miscellaneous  scrap 
metals  we  quote  dealers'  buying  prices  as  follows: 
Light  brass,  10,50c.;  heavy  yellow  brass,  13c.;  heavy 
red  brass  and  light  copper,  15c.;  heavy  copper  and 
copper  wire,  20c,;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  lead,  7c.; 
'/.inc,  6c.;  tea  lead,  4c. 
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ANOTHER  BIG  SHIP  PLANT 


WAR  BUYING  COMMISSION 


United    States    Steel   Corporation   Acquires   Site 
Near  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  build  a 
steel  shipbuilding  plant  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  this  week  by  President  George 
G.  Crawford  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Beyond  officially  announcing  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  the  shipbuilding  plant,  President  Craw- 
ford makes  no  statement  now,  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  proposed  plant  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  will  cost  about  $30,000,000  and  take  two  years 
to  construct.  The  presumption  is  that  the  construction 
of  the  new  shipbuilding  plant  and  the  110-in.  plate  mill 
at  Fairfield,  Ala.,  announcement  of  which  was  recently 
made,  will  proceed  simultaneously. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  is  expected 
to  extend  the  Birmingham  Southern  Railroad  seven 
miles  to  the  south,  reaching  navigable  water  on  the 
Warrior  River,  where  a  river  terminal  will  be  built,  and 
steel  carried  thence  by  water  to  Mobile. 

This  shipbuilding  plant,  with  that  of  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  will  make  the  Steel  Corporation  one  of 
the  largest  shipbuilders  of  the  country.  The  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  was  recently  incorporated,  has 
been  organized  and  officers  have  been  elected.  An  office 
and  engineering  department  have  been  located  on  two 
floors  of  the  building  at  54  Dey  Street,  New  York,  and 
plans  are  being  carried  out  rapidly  for  erecting  the  plant 
on  Newark  Bay.  Judge  Gary  is  president  of  the  Feder- 
al Shipbuilding  Co.  Robert  MacGregor  is  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  Other  directors  and  officers  are 
Joshua  A.  Hatfield,  president  American  Bridge  Co.  of 
New  Jersey;  Richard  Trimble,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  William  J.  Filbert,  comp- 
troller of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Of  the  $6,000,000  appropriated  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Federal  plant  about  $2,000,000  has  been 
spent  for  the  site,  and  the  remainder  will  be  divided 
about  equally  between  buildings  and  equipment.  Some 
of  the  machinery  will  be  built  by  the  American  Bridge 
Co.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  keel  will  be  laid  in  De- 
cember. 

Steel  Rail  Exports 

Exports  of  steel  rails  continue  at  a  high  rate.  From 
Government  data  the  following  table  has  been  prepared: 

1917  Gross  Tons 

January    76,493 

February    46,153 

March    52,469 

April    38,410 

May   49,260 

Total    262,785 

Calendar   year    1913    460,553 

Calendar   year    1914    174,680 

Calendar    year    1915    391.379 

Calendar   year   1916    540,349 

The  rate  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  is 
greater  than  it  was  in  1916  and  considerably  larger  than 
in  1913  when  rail  exports  reached  their  height  under 
normal  conditions. 

Of  51.3,076  tons  exported  in  the  10  months  to  May  1, 
1917,  the  amount  taken  by  Russia  is  the  largest — 
101,097  tons.  The  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  are  cred- 
ited with  77,559  tons,  Canada  with  61,727  tons,  South 
America  with  21,520  tons  and  Japan  with  9359  tons. 


The  Provincial  Hydro  Electric  Commission  of  On- 
tario has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Ontario  Power 
Co.,  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  The  plant  was  recently 
purchased  by  the  Commission  at  $22,000,000  $13,000,000 
of  which  is  represented  in  bonded  indebtedness  to  the 
company,  and  it  is  understood,  will  form  an  important 
link  in  the  Chippawa  Creek-Queenston  Heights  develop- 
ment scheme,  the  ultimate  capacity  of  which  will  be 
900,000  hp.  The  Ontario  Development  Co.  has  a  fran- 
chise development  of  180,000  hp. 


Purchases   May   Be   Made   for   Allies   Also — The 
Steel  Cost  Inquiry 

Washington,  Aug.  7. — Plans  for  detailing  members 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  to  serve  as  purchasing 
commissioners  for  the  American  Government  and  for 
the  Allies  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
held  at  the  White  House  yesterday  and  participated  in 
by  President  Wilson.  All  the  members  of  the  board 
were  present  and  by  the  President's  invitation  Secre- 
tary Daniels  also  attended  the  conference.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  board  President  Wilson  outlined  his  views 
with  respect  to  the  advantages  that  should  be  given  the 
Allies  in  buying  war  materials  in  this  country,  taking 
the  ground  that  substantially  the  same  price  conces- 
sions obtained  by  this  Government  should  be  accorded 
all  the  European  nations  allied  with  the  United  States 
in  the  war  on  Germany.  The  President  did  not  express 
himself  as  to  purchases  for  private  foreign  interests  and 
it  was  understood  that  the  War  Industries  Board  will 
consider  only  the  buying  of  material  intended  strictly 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

While  the  plans  of  the  board  with  respect  to  buying 
material  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  in  detail  it  is 
understood  that  a  purchasing  commission  for  the 
American  Government  will  be  organized  with  Bernard 
M.  Baruch  as  chairman  and  including  Robert  S.  Brook- 
ings and  Herbert  Hoover,  the  latter  to  serve  as  buyer 
of  food  products.  As  chairman  of  this  commission  Mr. 
Baruch  will  not  only  buy  raw  materials  for  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  exercise  a  general  supervision  of 
other  purchases  but  it  is  understood  he  will  ultimately 
be  designated  to  make  all  purchases  for  the  Allies. 
This  arrangement  will  leave  Chairman  Scott  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  free  to  devote  himself  to  the 
technical  problems  of  procuring  war  material  and  stand- 
ardizing the  requirements  of  the  Government  and  the 
equipment  of  private  manufacturers. 

To  avoid  duplication  of  work  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  organizations  already  in  existence  in  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  the  purchasing  commission  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  will  leave  the  actual  making 
of  contracts  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasing  bureaus  of 
the  departments.  Army  contracts  being  signed  by 
Colonel  Palmer  E.  Pierce  and  those  for  the  Navy  by 
Rear  Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  both  of  these  officers 
being  members  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

No  information  has  been  made  public  during  the 
past  week  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  fixing  the  basis  for  steel  prices. 
This  is  somewhat  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  commission  to-day  gave  out  a  brief  bulletin  promis- 
ing to  lay  before  the  President  within  two  weeks  its 
report  upon  the  cost  of  producing  copper.  This  bulletin 
is  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  investigation  into  the 
cost  of  producing  copper,  under  supervision  of  Commissioner 
Colver,  is  progressing  favorably.  Dr.  K  H.  Haney  is  in  direct 
charge  of  the  details  of  this  phase  of  the  commission's  in- 
ve.stigation  of  metal  costs.  The  field  report.s  are  now  com- 
ing in  rapidly  and  the  Commission  hopes  to  have  all  reports 
in  and  lesults  ready  for  submittal  to  the  President  within 
two  weeks.  None  of  these  figures  will  be  given  out  at  the 
commission.  If  given  out  at  all  they  will  be  made  public  at 
the  White  House. 

None  of  the  investigations  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mission to  determine  the  cost  of  producing  the  various 
metals,  coal,  petroleum,  etc.,  presents  anything  like  the 
complicated  aspect  of  the  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing steel.  While  no  conclusions  are  yet  in  sight,  a  large 
staff  of  the  commission's  experts  are  working  with 
great  energy  and  it  is  promised  that  the  figures  will 
be  laid  before  the  President  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 
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Thomas  E.  Durban,  for  25  years  general  manager 
Erie  City  Iron  Works,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  resigned  and  will 
hereafter  devote  his  time  to  his  position  as  commissioner 
representing  boiler  manufacturers  of  the  country  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers Uniform  Boiler  Code,  with  offices  in  the  Com- 
merce Building,  Erie. 

Peter  Blackwood  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Blackwood  Steel-  Foundry  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  He 
has  not  yet  announced  his  future  plans. 

Henry  M.  Wood  has  resigned  from  the  Lodge  & 
Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  Axel  Malm  in  the  Malm  &  Wood  Machine 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  manufacturing  rotary  presses  and 
dies.  The  company  heretofore  operated  under  the  name 
of  the  Malm  Machine  Co.  Mr.  Malm  is  president  and 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  new  firm  and  Mr.  Wood  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

Harry  T.  Streaker,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  become 
superintendent  of  the  local  foundry  of  the  Champion 
Blower  &  Forge  Co. 

Charles  H.  Purdy,  superintendent  Dalton  Machine 
Co.,  1911  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  has  resigned,  to 
design  and  construct  special  machinery,  with  office  at 
103  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street. 

William  H.  Ellis,  Chicago,  has  bought  an  interest 
in  and  been  elected  general  manager  of  the  Two  Rivers, 
Wis.,  Plating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  which  recently  erected  a 
large  factory  addition.  He  formerly  was  associated 
with  the  International  Harvester  Corporation. 

S.  J.  Williams,  for  the  last  year  deputy  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  Wisconsin,  in  charge  of  building 
insj>ection,  has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  engi- 
neer, in  charge  of  safety  and  sanitation  work.  He 
fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation,  a  year  ago, 
of  C.  W.  Price,  who  became  associated  with  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

F.  O.  Ebeling,  general  superintendent  DePere  Mfg. 
Co.,  DePere,  Wis.,  formerly  the  Lyons  Boiler  Works, 
and  now  controlled  by  the  Joliet  Bridge  &  Iron  Works, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  Gage  Bros.  Mfg. 
Co.,  Chicago.     He  is  succeeded  by  Ward  Clark. 

Harold  H.  Hamilton,  for  twelve  years  president 
Whiting  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  resigned  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  new  organization  of  Hamil- 
ton &  DeLoss,  Inc.  He  was  presented  with  a  watch  by 
the  department  heads  of  the  Whiting  Mfg.  Co. 

H.  E.  Harris,  president  and  general  manager  H.  E. 
Harris  Engineering  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Bridgeport  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  formed  July  81. 
F.  R.  Pleasanton,  chief  engineer  Remington  Arms- 
U.  M.  C.  Co.,  Inc.,  is  vice-chairman.  R.  W.  Ellingham, 
assistant  superintendent.  Remington  Arms  &  Ammuni- 
tion Co.,  is  treasurer;  E.  Leslie  Fletcher,  Fletcher- 
Thompson,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  is  secretary,  and  Charles 
M.  Burgess,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee. 

W.  J.  Longmore,  purchasing  agent  at  East  Pitts- 
burgh for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  purchasing  agent  at  the 
Pittsburgh  offices.  Other  changes  are  the  promotion  of 
Charles  G.  Taylor  from  assistant  purchasing  agent  to 
purchasing  agent  of  the  East  Pittsburgh,  Shadyside, 
Cleveland  and  Newark  plants,  anrl  the  promotion  of 
A.  W.  Fullerton  from  purchasing  agent  of  the  machine 
works  to  purchasing  agent  of  the  East  Pittsburgh.  Traf- 
ford  and  Essington  machine  works. 

P^ank  B.  Ward,  representing  the  Elwell-Parker 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  maker  of  electric  storage  bat- 
tery trucks  and  tractors;  the  J.  I).  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth, 
Ohio,  builder  of  gasoline  locomotives;  the  Nazel  FJngi- 
neering  &  Machine  Works,  Philadelphia,  pneumatic 
forging    hammers;    the    Vulcan    Iron    Works,    Wilkes- 


Barre,  Pa.,  locomotives,  and  other  manufacturers,  has 
taken  offices  at  501  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

Morris  Lee  Sternberger,  Jr.,  president,  and  Samuel 
Edward  Sternberger,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, Wellston  Iron  Furnace  Co.,  Jackson,  Ohio,  an- 
nounce that  by  court  decision  their  names  have  been 
changed  to  Morris  Lee  Stephenson  and  Samuel  Edward 
Stephenson,  respectively. 

George  GifFault,  formerly  with  Fitz,  Dana  &  Brown, 
metals,  has  become  associated  with  the  Baltimore  Cop- 
per Smelting  &  Rolling  Co.,  at  New  York.  The  New  York 
office  for  the  sheet  copper  department  has  been  moved 
to  128-130  Fourth  Avenue,  near  Union  Square,  and  a 
stock  of  the  products  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.  is  carried,  including  ingot  copper,  pig  tin, 
lead  and  spelter.     W.  C.  Dickey  is  New  York  manager. 

William  A.  Greaves,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Greaves-Klusman  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  sold 
out  his  interest  in  that  firm  to  the  remaining  directors. 
William  B.  Dickson  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager. 

S.  M.  Hershey,  formerly  with  the  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Norton  Co.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  an  office 
opened  by  the  Heald  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  grinding  machines  in  the  Common- 
wealth Building,  Philadelphia. 

W.  C.  Rowley,  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  succeeding 
J.  F.  Bowman,  resigned.  He  was  with  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  for  32  years,  becoming  general  freight 
agent  at  Detroit. 

W.  J.  Ogden  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the 
forge  department  of  William  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co., 
Easton,  Pa.,  to  engage  in  the  forging  business  at 
Perkasie,  Pa.  In  conjunction  with  H.  Boyd  he  has 
formed  the  Perkasie  Forge  &  Machine  Company. 

Thomas  B.  Jones  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Exports  Administrative  Board  at  Washington 
representing  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  suc- 
ceeding Edward  N.  Hurley,  recently  transferred  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
Mr.  Jones  was  nominated  by  the  President  for  member- 
ship on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  when  that  body  was 
originally  organized,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate 
after  a  protracted  contest.  Confirmation  by  the  Senate 
of  members  of  the  Exports  Administrative  Board  is  not 
required.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  well-known  business  man  and 
capitalist  of  Chicago  and  has  had  much  experience 
calculated  to  fit  him  for  service  in  his  new  post. 

De  Courcy  Browne,  metallurgical  engineer,  Gold- 
schmidt  Thermit  Co.,  120  Broadway,  has  been  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  is  connected  with  the 
second  training  company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

John  Duncan,  vice-president  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  who  had  a  major  operation  on 
July  21  at  a  hospital  in  Pittsburgh,  is  making  satisfac- 
tory progress  toward  recovery. 

H.  L.  Kaufman,  Cleveland  representative  for  years 
of  E.  N.  Breitung  &  Co.,  Marquette,  Mich.,  ore  miners 
and  shippers,  has  withdrawn  from  the  firm  and  re- 
turned to  Marquette.  It  is  understood  he  will  enter  the 
banking  business  in   New  York  City. 

Edward  Worcester,  first  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  sales  of  National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
gone  to  Maine  on  a  month's  vacation. 

George  A.  Mason,  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  wire  and 
wire  nail  departments  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  has  gone  to  Canada  on  his  annual  vacation. 

J.  W.  Kelly,  for  eight  years  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Riter-Conley  Mfg.  Co.,  Leetsdale,  Pa.,  has  resigned  and 
opcn€?d  offices  in  the  Second  National  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  as  manufacturer's  agent.  He  is  represent- 
ing the  Mahoning  Foundry  Co.,  Punxsutawney,  Pa., 
producer  of  gray  iron,  brass  and  bronze  castings. 

Fred  G.  Lange,  formerly  chief  accident  agent  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
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been  appointed  deputy  safety  inspector  of  the  Ohio  In- 
dustrial Commission.  In  his  new  capacity  he  will  serve 
both  as  inspector  and  as  instructor  of  deputies.  He 
will  be  stationed  at  Columbus. 

George  F.  Alderdice,  vice-president  of  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  recovered  from  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  performed  recently. 

Fred  Corll,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  open- 
hearth  department  of  the  Farrell,  Pa.,  works  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar 
position  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Norman  S.  Powell,  superintendent  of  the  North  Works 
open  hearth,  will  succeed  Mr.  Corll  at  Farrell.  Mr. 
Powell  will  be  succeeded  by  Joseph  Cooper. 


AIRCRAFT  MAKERS  ORGANIZE 
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Albert  F.  Ganz,  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  and  a  well-known 
consulting  engineer,  died  July  28  at  his  home  in  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.  He  was  born  in  Germany,  April  25,  1872, 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1881  and  grad- 
uated from  Stevens  in  1895.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering  in  1902.  Professor  Ganz 
was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Engineers 
and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  other  engineering  societies. 

Horace  Brock,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.,  died  early  Aug.  4 
at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  of  infectious 
pneumonia.  He  was  64  years  old,  and  a  son  of  the  late 
John  Penn  Brock.  He  was  formerly  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  North  Lebanon  furnaces  and  the  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  for  many  years. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  two  children,  John  Penn 
Brock,  manager  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  plant  at 
Lebanon,  and  Mrs.  Quincy  Bent,  wife  of  the  general 
manager  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  plant  at  Steelton. 

William  I.  Babcock,  head  of  the  firm  of  Babcock  & 
Penton,  naval  architects,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  David  S.  Babcock,  died  Aug.  7  at 
his  home  in  New  York  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Mr.  Bab- 
cock was  connected  with  the  Chicago  Shipbuilding  Co.  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  later  became  associated  with 
Henry  Penton,  who  was  then  with  the  same  company 
and  is  now  a  resident  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Babcock  was 
a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  and  other  engineering 
societies. 

Otto  P.  Stehn,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Hy- 
draulic Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  Aug.  5  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  had  been  spending  some  time 
for  medical  treatment.  He  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  and  had  beon  connected  with  the  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Steel  Co.  for  six  years.  Before  becoming  associated 
with  that  company  he  was  for  some  time  Cleveland 
sales  manager  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc. 

Jacob  Fischer,  aged  69,  president  Indiana  Stove 
Works,  Evansville,  Ind.,  died  July  28,  at  his  home  in 
that  city.  He  was  born  in  Germany  and  had  lived  in 
Indiana  from  his  boyhood. 

Isaac  G.  Haas,  president  of  the  Empire  Plow  Co., 
Cleveland,  died  Aug.  1,  after  an  illness  lasting  several 
months. 

John  W.  Shanahan,  superintendent  Bissell  Carpet 
Sweeper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  died  July  13. 


Blast  Furnace  Sold 

Chicago,  Aug.  8— (By  Wire).— The  Stephenson 
Charcoal  Iron  Co.  has  sold  its  furnace  at  Wells,  near 
Escanaba,  Mich.,  to  the  Delta  Chemical  Co.  The  latter 
is  owned  largely  by  Eastern  capital. 


Association  of  Manufacturers  Will  Put  an  End  to 
Troublesome  Patent  Litigation 

Organization  of  the  Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Asso- 
ciation will,  it  is  believed,  end  the  litigation  over  air- 
plane patents,  chiefly  between  the  Curtiss  and  Wright 
interests.  The  association  has  opened  offices  at  501 
Fifth  Avenue.  Membership  is  open  to  "any  responsible 
manufacturer  of  aircraft,  or  any  one  who  intends  to  be- 
come a  bona  fide  producer,  or  any  manufacturer  to 
whom  the  United  States  Government  has  given  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  ten  or  more  airplanes,  or 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  owning  or  controlling 
United  States  patents  relating  to  airplanes." 

Fay  L.  Faurot,  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee 
of  the  association,  has  made  an  official  statement  in  part 
as  follows: 

By  the  terms  of  their  agreement  the  variou.s  patents 
owned  by  the  individual  members  are  to  be  taken  over  and  so 
cross-licensed  that  their  use  may  be  made  universal  to  all 
engaged  In  the  industry.  This  action  comes  as  a  result  of  a 
number  of  conferences  held  in  Washington  by  the  members  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  and  the 
officials  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Manufacturers  Air- 
craft Association. 

The  directors  of  the  association  are :  Prank  H.  Russell, 
of  the  Burgess  Co.,  Marblehead.  Mass.  ;  Albert  H.  Flint,  L. 
W.  F.  Engineering  Co.  ;  John  1'.  Tarbox,  Curtiss  Aeroplane  & 
Motors  Corporation  ;  Harry  Bowers  Mingle,  Standard  Aero 
Corporation  ;  B.  S.  Foss,  .Sturtevant  Aeroplane  Co.  :  George  H. 
Houston,  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  and  H.  B. 
Talbor,  Jr.,  Dayton-Wright  Aeroplane  Co. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are :  Frank  H.  Russell, 
Burgess  Co.,  president ;  Albert  H.  Flint,  L..  W.  F.  Kngineering 
Co.,  vice-president ;  Harry  B.  Mingle,  Standard  Aero  Corpora- 
tion, treasurer,  and  Benjamin  S.  Foss,  Sturtevant  Aeroplane 
Co.,  secretary,  and  Benjamin  L.  Williams,  assistant  secretary. 

By  the  terms  of  the  cross-licensing  agreement  any  re- 
sponsible manufacturer  of  aircraft,  or  one  who  intends  to  be- 
come a  bona  fide  producer  of  same,  or  any  manufactui'er  to 
whom  the  United  States  Government  has  given  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  ten  or  more  airplanes,  or  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  owning  or  controlling  United  States  pat- 
ents relating  to  airplanes  may  become  a  party  to  the  voting 
trust  agreement,  provided  for  in  the  by-laws,  and  can  qualify 
as  a  member. 

It  is  the  purpo.se  of  the  as.sociation  not  to  curtail,  but  to 
open  up  the  industry  in  order  that  the  Government  officials 
and  airplane  manufacturers  may  not  at  this  time  be  under 
any  improper  or  unfair  restraint.  All  patent  litigation  relat- 
ing to  airplanes  between  members  of  the  association  ceases 
automatically,  and  the  airplane  industry  is  therefore  left  free 
to  expand  to  any  limits  desired  or  required  by  the  unusual 
demands  of  the  war. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  has  announced  that 
the  Government  will  build  an  aircraft  factory  for  the 
navy  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000  for  buildings  and 
machinery.  The  plant  will  be  located  at  the  League 
Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia. 


Tin  exported  from   Siam  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March,  1916,  was  20,156,667  lb.,  valued  at  $7,807,703. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Product  Co.'s  New  Plant 

Property  amounting  to  about  300  acres  recently 
purchased  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  located  between  the  boroughs  of  Allenport 
and  Stackdale,  Washington  county.  Pa.,  facing  the 
Monongahela  River,  will  be  used  for  extending  the 
operations  of  the  company  in  the  manufacture  of  seam- 
less steel  tubes.  This  company  for  some  years  has 
operated  at  Monessen,  Pa.,  a  large  plant  in  the  manu- 
facture of  seamless  steel  tubing  from  1  in.  diameter 
up  to  6  in.,  the  annual  capacity  being  about  60,000  tons. 
Its  property  at  Monessen  does  not  piermit  of  future  ex- 
tensions, and  the  company  decided  to  erect  its  new  tube 
mills  at  Allenport.  Plans  so  far  decided  upon  and  work 
on  which  construction  has  already  started  include  the 
erection  of  tube  mill  buildings  similar  to  those  at 
Monessen,  the  building  of  a  sea  wall  along  the  Monon- 
gahela River  as  a  protection  against  floods,  the  con- 
struction of  a  pumping  station,  also  a  large  power 
plant,  including  electrical  equipment.  All  mills  in  the 
new  plant  will  be  motor  driven. 
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Welded  Cast  Steel  Ship  Sections 

To  the  Editor:  The  comments  of  Mr.  Sandor  I. 
Oesterreicher  in  your  July  26  issue  and  his  deep-  in- 
terest in  advancing  the  arts  of  welding  and  casting  for 
ship  building  purposes  to  meet  the  submarine  menace 
are  welcomed  as  valuable  contributions  throwing  new 
and  unexpected  lights  upon  the  subject. 

His  idea  that  welding  cast-steel  ship  sections  will  be 
the  death  of  electric  welding  might  well  be  elucidated 
by  giving  his  reasons.  When  so  doing  the  experience 
of  the  Wilson  welding  system  in  ships  during  the  last 
few  months  shouldnjae.; given  consideration. 

Mr.  Oesterreicher  '^guesses'"  that  the  Wilson  system 
uses  a  constant  potential,  multiple  arc  system.  His 
guess  is  correct.  He  quotes  a  statement  from  a  Wilson 
patent  to  the  effect  that  the  unsteadiness  of  an  oper- 
ator's hand  and  the  wide  ampere  variations  resulting 
caused  a  porous  weld.  This  statement  referred  to  the 
problem  that  Mr.  Wilson  solved.  His  solenoid  and  car- 
bon pile  eliminate  porosity,  so  that  the  weld  is  dense 
and  tough, — in  fact  the  joint  is  filled  with  steel  con- 
taining manganese  capable  of  scientific  predetermina- 
tion as  to  quantity,  to  produce  the  degree  of  tensile 
strength  and  ductility  desired. 

The  speed  of  welding  depends  on  many  factors, — 
the  thickness  of  the  plates  to  be  welded,  the  size  of  the 
welding  electrode,  and  the  amount  of  current  used. 

Mr.  Oesterreicher  appears  to  be  entertained  at  the 
idea  of  one  hundred  5000-ton  ships  from  each  of  ten 
ship  yards  per  month.  And  justly  so.  Through  some 
error  somewhere  "ten"  was  printed  in  the  daily  press 
as  "one  hundred." 

It  is  planned  to  build  ships  of  about  9100  tons 
d.w.c.  and  a  total  of  as  many  as  can  be  built.  Fifty-five 
ships  per  month  require  2,000,000  tons  of  steel  more  or 
less,  and  furnaces  to  reduce  the  ore  and  purify  it  for 
casting  are  the  chief  problems.  Two  blast  furnaces  have 
just  been  completed  within  57  days.  A  dozen  might  be 
necessary, — perhaps  more.  And  open-hearth  furnaces 
to  match.  It  is  a  big  undertaking.  The  highest  order 
of  engineering  is  required.  Casting  has  reached  such 
a  satisfactory  stage  and  now  welding  has  just  equalled 
it,  that  the  casting  and  welding  of  ships,  while  new  and 
revolutionary  to  the  naval  architect,  may  be  said  fairly 
to  have  been  brought  within  the  realms  of  straight 
engineering. 

Myron  F.  Hill. 
New  York,  Aug.  6. 


The  Unfairness  of  the  Senate  Bill  Tax  on  Excess 
Profits 

To  the  Editoi- :  Two  conditions  should  be  met  in  the 
special  tax  legislation  now  before  the  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington. They  are  especially  important  because  of  the 
enormous  sums  involved.  If  these  two  conditions  are 
met,  the  taxes  will  be  raised  and  paid  with  patriotic 
cheerfulness: 

1.  Incidence  of  the  tax  should  be  fair  and  just  to  all. 

2.  The  tax  must  not  be  beyond  the  ability  of  the  tax- 

payer to  pay. 

As  to  the  first,  I  feel  that  the  method  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill  is  essentially  unjust  and  unfair.  I^t  me 
illustrate.  Assume  two  corporations  each  having  $500,- 
000  invested  as  capital  Jan.  1,  1917,  and  each  during 
1917  earning  net  '55  per  cent,  or  .$175,000.  A  had 
normal  earnings  in  1911,  1912  and  19i:{  of  20  per  cent, 
or  $100,000;  B  normal  earnings  during  1911,  1912  and 
191!}  of  less  than  0  per  cent,  which  by  Senate  bill 
allows  them  to  assume  fJ  per  cent  earnings,  or  $.'{0,000 
normal  earnings.  By  Senate  bill  A  pays  no  excess 
profits  tax  up  to  $100,000.  A  pays  excess  profits  tax  as 
follows : 

A  has  earnings  of  $175,000,  less  $100,000  normal  in- 


come, or  $75,000  on  which  excess  tax  is  collected,  and 
will  pay  as  follow: 

12  per  cent  on  first  15  per  cent  of  $100,000,  or 11,800.00 

16    per    cent    on    .succeeding    10    per   cent    (15-25    i)er 

cent)   of  $100,000    1,600.00 

20    per    cent    on    .succeeding    25    per   cent    (25-50    per 

cent)   of  $100,000    5,000.00 

25    per   cent    on    .succeeding    25    per   cent    (50-75    per 

cent)    of  $100,000    ; 6,250.00 

This  completes  A's  excess  profits  payment,  making 
a  total  of  $75,000  on  which  excess  profits  is  laid,  which 
with  the  normal  earnings  of  $100,000  equals  the  total 
earnings  of  $175,000.  The  total  of  the  excess  profits 
tax  which  A  pays  would  be  $14,650. 

Corporation  B  pays  on  excess  profits  above  $30,000, 
or  on  $145,000.  B  pays  12  per  cent  on  $4,500,  16  per 
cent  on  $8,000,  20  per  cent  on  $7,500,  25  per  cent  on 
$75,000,  30  per  cent  on  $7,500,  35  per  cent  on  $15,000, 
40  per  cent  on  $15,000,  45  per  cent  on  $15,000  and  50 
per  cent  on  $70,000.  B  thus  pays  $59,625  on  the  same 
capital  and  same  earnings  on  which  A  pays  but  $14,650. 

Surely  this  does  not  seem  fair.  If  what  A  pays  is 
right,  then  B  is  certainly  paying  too  much,  and  vice 
versa.  The  unfortunate  working  out  of  this  is  that 
corporation  B  with  failure  staring  it  in  the  face  in  1911, 
1912  and  1913 — for  no  commercial  corporation  can  en- 
dure on  a  6  per  cent  or  less  earning  capacity— is  com- 
pelled in  1917  and  thereafter  not  only  to  compete  with 
its  much  more  successful  rival  of  1911,  1912  and  1913 
and  its  larger  earnings,  but  is  severely  penalized  in 
the  matter  of  taxation,  thus  further  handicapping  it  in 
a  competitive  race.  It  is  penalized  first  because  its 
excess  profits  taxation  is  on  a  much  larger  amount,  and 
further  because  by  reason  of  the  percentage  applying 
to  a  smaller  initial  amount,  corporation  A  finds  25  per 
cent  the  extreme  limit  it  is  compelled  to  pay  on  any 
portion  of  its  excess  profits,  while  corporation  B  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  from  30  to  50  per  cent  on  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  its  excess  profits. 

Surely  any  principle  which  produces  such  inequit- 
able results  is  essentially  wrong.  The  question  what 
caused  the  prosperity  of  corporation  B  in  1917,  in  con- 
trast with  1911,  1912  and  1913;  really  is  not  a  matter 
which  ought  to  control  with  B  any  more  than  with  A. 
Corporation  B  in  any  event  needed  the  prosperity  a 
good  deal  worse  than  corporation  A,  is  less  able  to  pay 
the  tax,  and  certainly  should  not  be  taxed  in  excess 
of  A. 

Two  brief  suggestions:  One  is  that  a  large  part  of 
both  A's  and  B's  profits  in  1917  arise  out  of  apprecia- 
tion of  raw  materials,  and  this  profit  later  on  will 
gradually  appear  in  the  loss  column  as  materials  go 
down. 

The  other:  The  idea  of  the  normal  year's  earnings, 
as  I  understand,  is  copied  after  England's  law.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  during  the  period 
prior  to  the  war  and  roughly  covered  by  1911,  1912 
and  1913  the  industries  in  England  were  generally 
earning  a  large  rate  of  return  on  their  investment,  so 
that  a  normal  income  might  be  for  the  general  run  of 
English  concerns  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  and  excess 
profits  began  beyond  that  percentage.  If  this  be  true, 
English  corporations  are  in  much  better  condition  to 
stand  a  heavy  excess  profits  tax  than  many  of  our 
American  corporations. 

Another  idea  I  would  like  to  present  as  briefly  as 
possible  is  that  too  heavy  a  tax  will  bring  about  failure 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  our  commercial  corporations. 
Increasing  business  and  increasing  sales  have  called  for 
increasing  capital.  This  is  not  usually  in  the  smaller 
corporations  secured  by  sales  of  stock.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  moderate  sized  corporations,  at  least, 
rely  upon  their  banking  facilities  largely  for  aid  in  ex- 
tending their  business  and  for  the  supplying  of  capital. 

Take  corporation  B  with  $500,000  of  capital  Jan.  1, 
1917.  Likely  we  shall  find,  even  in  a  good  wholesome 
corporation,  this  condition  of  aff"airs  approximately  to 
exist: 

Accrounl.s    puyuble    $25,000 

HlllH  puyuble  to  bank 100,000 

To  support  this  bank  and  current  indebtedness, 
sound  banking  usually  calls  for  approximately  twice 
the  indebtedness  in  liquid  assets  on  the  part  of  the 
borrowing  corporation.     Thus  such  a  corporation  would 
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need  to  have  clear  $200,000  to  $250,000  of  liquid  assets 
to  sustain  its  indebtedness  of  $125,000,  of  which  $100,000 
is  bank  indebtedness.  These  liquid  assets  consist  mainly 
of  book  accounts,  raw,  semi-finished  and  full-finished 
material  or  merchandise,  and  not,  as  is  many  times 
supposed,  of  money  in  bank.  Money  in  bank  is  usually 
with  most  corporations  the  smallest  item  of  their  assets. 

Practically,  what  is  a  corporation  then  to  do,  if  the 
burden  of  taxation  is  piled  on,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
case  of  corporation  B?  What  will  be  its  situation?  It 
can  scarcely  go  to  the  banks  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
money  it  will  need  to  pay  the  Government  next  year, 
for  the  total  resources  of  all  the  banks  will  not 
probably  permit  of  the  banks  financing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  income  tax  payments  of  various  sorts,  all  of 
which  have  to  be  paid  approximately  at  the  same  time. 
Either  the  corporation  will  be  unable  to  make  the  pay- 
ment called  for,  in  which  event  it  is  ruined,  or  it  must 
at  an  eally  date  set  about  retrenching  instead  of  ex- 
tending, at  a  time  when  extension  in  many  industries  is 
needed  badly.  It  will  have  to  set  about  reducing  its 
bank  indebtedness.  To  do  that  it  will  need  to  restrict 
its  trade,  reduce  its  stock  and  absolutely  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  expansion  of  its  business.  In  that  event, 
even  the  very  effort  to  take  in  sail,  to  provide  funds  to 
meet  taxation  on  excess  profits,  will  destroy  the  pos- 
sibility of  profit  and  thereby  defeat  the  Government's 
own  purpose. 

My  plea,  therefore,  is  as  to  these  two  points  only: 
First,  make  the  tax  so  that  it  will  bear  equally  and 
fairly  on  all  on  whom  it  falls  and  not  favor  the  ultra 
prosperous  ones  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have 
barely  escaped  substantial  failure  during  the  depressing 
years  which  preceded  the  war.  Second,  let  the  tax  not 
exceed  in  amount  such  percentage  of  profits  as  will 
still  leave  it  possible  to  the  taxpayer  to  make  payment 
of  taxes  and  continue  to  exist. 

In  addition  to  the  excess  profits  tax,  of  course,  there 
is  the  heavy  normal  tax  to  be  paid  as  well.  Practically, 
how  and  where  are  many  of  these  corporations  to  get 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  these  taxes? 

J.  E.  Durham, 
President  Bonney  Vise  &  Tool  Works,  Inc. 
AUentown,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1917. 


Orders  for  Nine  Heroult  Electric  Furnaces 

Licenses  for  the  installation  of  the  following  Heroult 
electric  steel  furnaces  have  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation: 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  will  install 
one  6-ton  furnace  for  making  steel  castings. 

The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J., 
will  in.stall  one  6-ton  furnace  for  making  steel  castings.  This 
is  in  addition  to  one  3-ton  recently  ordered. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  will  install  one  6-ton 
furnace  at  its  I'ark  Works,  Pittsburgh,  for  making  special 
steels.  This  supulements  several  furnaces  of  the  same  types 
already  operating  or  ordered. 

The  Pennsylvania  Engineering  Works,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
will   install  one  6-ton  furnace  for  making  steel   castings. 

George  C.  Warner,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  will  install  one  1-ton 
furnace  for  making  steel  castings  under  the  name  of  a  com- 
pany still  to  be  formed. 

The  United  States  Government,  as  previously  fore- 
casted in  The  Iron  Age,  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Corporation  for  three  6-ton  furnaces  to  be  installed  in 
its  new  projectile  plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  also 
one  6-ton  furnace  for  making  steel  castings  at  the 
Naval   Gun   factory,   Washington,   D.   C. 

The  installation  of  these  nine  furnaces  brings  the 
total  number  of  this  type  operating  or  contracted  for 
in  the  United   States  and   Canada  to  134. 


Japan's  Large  Share  in  Exports  of 
Steel  Plates 

Unprecedented  exports  of  steel  plates  have  been 
made  and  are  being  made  from  the  United  States.  The 
total  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  of  209,197 
gross  tons  nearly  equals  the  exports  in  1913  of  223,814 
tons  and  those  of  the  entire  year  1915  when  they  were 
222,472  tons.  The  proportion  going  to  Japan  is  signifi- 
cant. The  following  table  gives  the  official  Government 
exports  of  steel  plates  over  certain  periods  and  also 
gives  the  total  of  steel  plates  and  sheets  sent  to  Japan 
in  the  corresponding  periods,  in  gross  tons: 

Plates  and 

1917                                            Plate  Exports  Sheets  to  Japan 

January     38.903  19,177 

February     26,39.5  12,680 

March    41,439  20,932 

April     47,611  29,595 

May    54,849  

209*.197  

10  months  ended  Apr.  30,  1915.    85,747  6,058 

10  months  ended  Apr.  30,  1916.229,938  53,189 

.10  months  ended  Apr.  30,  1917.306.305  138,565 

Calsndar  year  1913 223,814  7,250 

Calendar  year  1914 111,552  3,275 

Calendar  year  1915 222,472  37,119 

Calendar  year  1916 276,034  89,458 

It  will  be  seen  that  steel  plate  exports  for  the  10 
months  ended  April  30,  1917,  which  were  306,305  tons, 
not  only  exceeded  the  record  of  276,034  tons  in  the  full 
year  1916  but  were  over  one-third  more  in  10  months 
than  in  the  pre-war  record  year  of  1913.  The  increase 
has  also  been  progressive  from  January  to  May  this 
year  excepting  the  decrease^.in  February,  due  possibly 
to  submarine  warfare. 

Striking  too  is  Japan's  proportion  of  these  exports. 
From  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  plates  iifi  January, 
February  and  March,  the  proportion  in  April  was  still 
larger.  This  trend  is  more  evident  in  the  relation  be- 
tween the  ratio  for  the  10  months  ended  April  30,  1917, 
and  for  the  calendar  year  1916. 


Appraisement  of  the  properties  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.  in  Alabama  is  being  made  by  W.  L. 
Klutts,  general  manager  Sheffield  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
Warner  Shook,  former  manager  Central  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.'s  furnace,  and  H.  S.  Geismer.  This  is  being  done 
for  the  information  of  the  directors  of  the  company  as 
a  basis  for  future  developments,  a  large  by-product 
plant  being  considered  among  other  things. 


Armor  Plate  Plant  Not  to  Be  Built 

Washington,  Aug.  7. — Reports  published  in  the 
daily  press  during  the  past  week  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  is  about  to  award  contracts  for  25,000  tons 
of  structural  steel  for  the  armor  plant  for  which  a 
site  has  been  provided  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  are  pro- 
nounced by  officials  of  the  Navy  Department  to  be  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  Some  months  ago  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plant  were  carefully  figured  and 
tabulated  in  connection  with  the  steel  required  for  the 
projectile  plant  and  for  all  other  buildings  which  the 
Navy  Department  has  had  in  view  for  war  purposes 
and  for  the  permanent  naval  establishment.  From  time 
to  time  inquiries  have  been  made  concerning  the  avail- 
ability of  this  steel  and  orders  have  been  given  for 
various  lots,  the  delivery  of  which  in  the  near  future 
was  desired.  So  far  as  the  armor  plant  is  concerned, 
however.  Secretary  Daniels  recently  made  the  official 
announcement  that  as  this  establishment  could  not  be 
completed  in  time  for  its  product  to  be  of  use  in  win- 
ning the  war,  its  construction  had  been  postponed. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  status  of  the  matter. 
As  heretofore  stated  in  this  correspondence,  the  im- 
pression is  strong  that  the  proposed  armor  plate  plant 
will  not  be  built  but  that  all  armor  needed  by  the  Navy 
will  be  purchased  from  private  establishments  on  the 
basis  of  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission or  by  the  President  on  cost  data  gathered  by  the 
commission. 

Has  Not  Purchased  Interest  in  Mine 

The  Iron  Age  is  advised  by  W.  A.  Thomas,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  that 
the  report  that  his  company  had  purchased  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  Dunwoody  ore  mine  on  the  Mesaba  range, 
Minnesota,  is  untrue. 
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EXEMPTIONS   OF   EMPLOYEES 


Plant  Managers  in  War  Industries  Need  to  Take 
Energetic  Action 

Washington,  Aug.  7. — The  serious  question  of  pre- 
venting inroads  upon  the  organizations  of  munition 
makers  and  other  manufacturers  having  Government 
contracts  by  the  war  draft  has  been  put  squarely  up 
to  the  employers.  Only  courageous  and  vigorous  action 
can  prevent  well-meaning  but  over-zealous  officials 
from  depleting  the  labor  forces  of  many  establish- 
ments, and  industrial  managers  should  not  hesitate  to 
act  with  energy  in  view  of  their  knowledge  of  the  effect 
upon  the  interests  of  the  Government  itself  of  any 
breaking  down  of  manufacturing  efficiency  in  the  crisis 
now  confronting  the  qountry. 

The  President's  proclamation  calling  upon  private  es- 
tablishments to  refrain  from  assisting  in  procuring 
exemptions  for  employees  except  where  they  are  "ab- 
solutely indispensable"  was  outlined  in  The  Iron  Age 
last  week,  together  with  certain  rulings  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  Provost  Marshal  General 
Crowder.  During  the  last  few  days  the  situation  has 
become  much  more  acute,  however,  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  A  very  large  proportion  of  drafted  men  who 
have  been  found  physically  fit  have  indicated  their  in- 
tention to  seek  exemption,  the  majority  of  the  claims 
being  based  apparently  on  the  alleged  dependence  of 
families  or  relatives.  A  very  large  number  of  young 
men  have  contracted  marriages  apparently  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  securing  exemption  from  the  draft.  To  meet 
these  conditions  the  War  Department  officials  are  pre- 
paring to  pursue  a  drastic  course,  and  machinery  is 
being  set  in  motion  designed  to  reduce  exemptions  to  a 
minimum.  While  the  aim  of  the  authorities  is  legiti- 
mate and  proper,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
strong  measures  being  taken  will  result  in  embarrassing 
certain  industries  highly  important  to  the  Government 
rather  than  in  reaching  the  particular  "slackers"  at 
which  they  are  aimed. 

No  Exemptions  by  Industries 

The  instructions  originally  issued  by  the  President 
and  the  Provost  Marshal  General  were  addressed  to 
local  exemption  boards.  These  were  followed  up  by  a 
ruling  forwarded  to  the  Coal  Production  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  holding  that  the 
War  Department  will  not  recognize  exemptions  by  in- 
dustries and  that  the  indispensable  relation  of  each 
workmen  to  his  employment  can  alone  be  considered. 
General  Crowder  has  now  issued  a  new  and  compre- 
hensive order  addressed  to  district  boards  to  which 
appeals  from  local  boards  lie,  and  the  War  Department 
has  appointed  an  official  challenger  for  every  local 
board,  thereby  guaranteeing  the  taking  of  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  against  practically  every 
ruling  of  the  local  boards  granting  exemption  except  in 
the  case  of  physical  disability.  In  issuing  this  order 
General  Crowder  declares  that  the  interest  of  the  nation 
solely  must  be  subserved  and  that  "consequently  indus- 
trial exemptions  should  be  granted  only  to  men  ab- 
.solutely  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a  business  which 
itself  is  essential  to  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  war." 
The  (juestion  in  an  individual  case,  he  says,  is  always 
two- fold : 

1.  Is  the  industry  in  question  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  military  establishment  or  the  effective 
operation  of  the  military  forces  or  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  interest  during  the  emergency? 

2,  Does  the  person  by  or  in  respect  of  whom  the  dis- 
charge is  claimed  occupy  such  a  status  in  respect  of 
such  a  necessary  industry  that  his  place  could  not  be 
filled    by   another   without   direct   substantial    material 


loss  and  detriment  to  the  adequate  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  particular  enterprise? 

There  may  be  many  cases.  General  Crowder  asserts, 
where  discharges  will  be  claimed  on  circumstances  "that 
raise  a  question  of  private  loss  or  hardship  rather  than 
of  national  necessity,"  but  such  cases,  he  asserts,  "are 
without  the  power  of  district  boards  to  relieve."  Wher- 
ever local  boards  have  .sought  to  grant  such  exemptions 
the  official  challenger  is  directed  to  step  in  and  take  an 
appeal  to  the  district  board  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Question  of  Indispensability 

Strong  representations  are  being  made  here  by 
manufacturers  having  Government  contracts  that  the 
practical  effect  of  these  regulations  is  to  break  up 
working  organizations,  and  appeals  are  being  made  to 
modify  the  instructions  to  local  and  district  boards  and 
to  challengers.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  a  munition 
plant,  for  example,  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
securing  adequate  forces  of  skilled  men  has  been  experi- 
enced for  many  months,  but  that,  nevertheless,  foremen 
and  managers  hesitate  to  say  under  oath  that  any  par- 
ticular employee  is  "absolutely  indispensable"  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  plant.  The  real  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  foreman  or  manager  is  as  to  the  skill 
and  productivity  of  the  workman  who  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  drafted  man,  and  in  most  cases  this  can- 
not be  determined  until  too  late  to  claim  exemption  for 
the  employee  who  has  been  called  for  military  service. 
Furthermore,  according  to  some  of  the  complaints  re- 
ceived here,  the  serious  problem  which  the  employer 
must  consider  is  not  the  indispensable  character  of  the 
individual  employee,  but  the  effect  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  loss  of  a  considerable  number  of  employees, 
called  upon  to  quit  work  at  the  same  time.  Individually 
no  one  of  these  employees  may  be  said  to  be  indis- 
pensable, but  the  efficiency  of  any  given  plant  would 
be  seriously  reduced  should  any  considerable  number 
of  workmen  be  drafted.  There  are  no  rules  for  draw- 
ing lines  in  such  cases,  and  just  at  this  juncture,  when 
the  Government  appears  to  be  far  more  concerned  in 
getting  soldiers  than  in  protecting  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments producing  goods  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
many  employers  find  themselves  in  a  very  serious  quan- 
dary. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  present  disposition  of  the 
authorities  in  this  particular  emergency,  that  manufac- 
turers must  adopt  a  firm  course  and  protect  their  Gov- 
ernment contracts  at  all  costs,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
those  contracts  relate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Foremen,  managers  and  others  should  not  hesitate  to 
supply  their  workmen  with  the  necessary  affidavits  as 
to  the  indispensable  character  of  their  service  where 
any  substantial  decrease  in  plant  efficiency  is  threat- 
ened, and  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an 
adequate  army  can  certainly  be  secured  without  taking 
men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war  materials, 
whereas  no  war  can  successfully  be  waged  unless  the 
Government  is  assured  of  the  prompt  delivery  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  war  material  of  all  kinds. 


Pilling  &  Crane  Partnership  Dissolved 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  dissolution  on  Aug.  1 
of  the  partnership  of  Pilling  &  Crane  which  for  many 
years  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  Eastern 
houses  doing  business  in  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and  coal, 
having  main  offices  in  Philadelphia  and  an  office  in  New 
York.  T.  I.  Crane  withdraws  from  the  firm  and  will 
devote  himself  to  various  interests  including  those  of  the 
Northern  Ore  Co.  which  operates  a  zinc  property  in 
northern  New  York  and  more  recently  acquired  the 
Island  Park  blast  furnace  near  Easton,  Pa.  W.  S. 
Pilling  will  continue  the  business  under  the  name  of 
Pilling  &  ('rane. 
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NEARLY    ALL    WAR    BUYING 


Private    Business    Almost     Stopped 


Machine-Tool     Concerns    to    Aid    in    Ordnance 

Work — Gisholt  Machine  Co.  Organizes  New 

Concern  to  Build  Guns 

The  Government  is  looking  to  machine-tool  builders 
to  render  valuable  aid  in  ordnance-  work.  In  addition 
to  the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  which  was  recently  oi'ganized 
by  five  leading  metal-working  concerns  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  will  have  a  gun  plant  at  Madison,  the  North- 
western Ordnance  Co.  having  been  organized  by  officials 
of  the  Gisholt  Machine  Co.  and  the  contract  for  a 
building  similar  to  the  one  being  erected  by  the  Wis- 
consin Gun  Co.  has  been  let.  There  appears  to  be  rea- 
son to  believe  also  that  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  mav 
build  a  similar  plant  near  Kearny,  N.  J.,  although  no 
definite  information  to  this  effect  is  obtainable,  and  the 
Otis  Elevator  Co.  will  probably  utilize  one  of  its  manu- 
facturing buildings  for  a  gun  plant.  The  Iron  Age 
mentioned  last  week  that  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  had  been  asked  to  erect  a  similar 
factory.  The  initiative  in  the  establishment  of  these 
plants  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Government,  which 
has  selected  the  concerns  which  were  thought  to  be  in 
the  best  position  to  assist  materially  in  the  equipment 
of  the  United  States  Army  with  artillery. 

A  majority  of  metal  working  machinery  and  machine 
tool  plants  is  now  about  75  to  90  per  cent  engaged  on 
work  directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  the  war 
program,  and  with  the  necessities  of  the  Government 
still  unsatisfied,  it  will  not  be  many  weeks  before  work 
for  private  manufacturers  who  aje  taking  no  part  in 
the  great  war  preparations  will  have  been  entirely 
put  into  the  discard.  The  procos?  of  requisitioning 
machinery  and  tools  for  Government  work,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  many  weeks,  has  almost  completely 
absorbed  all  the  available  equipment,  and  further  action 
along  this  line  will  make  it  necessary  for  Washington 
officials  to  determine  whether  one  class  of  war  work  is 
of  more  importance  than  another. 

An  illustration  of  this  condition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
efforts  made  last  week  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  to  locate  several 
cranes  up  to  25-tons  capacity,  which  could  be  used  in 
building  locomotives  for  the  Government  railroad  in 
France.  Many  such  cranes  are  being  built,  but  most 
of  them  are  for  other.  Government  work,  and  the  crane 
builders  were  not  willing  to  decide  the  question  of 
priority. 

Government  contracts  include  additional  orders  for 
motor  trucks  aggregating  $21,000,000,  making  $44,000,- 
000  worth  now  contracted  for.     The  new  contracts  went 


to  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  the  Locomobile  Co.  of 
America  and  the  Fierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.  Shell 
orders  are  reported  to  have  been  placed  with  the  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  the  Consolidated  Mfg.  Co.,  the 
American  &  British  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Harrisburg  Pipe 
&  Pipe  Bending  Co.  The  Colt's  Patent  Firearms  Mfg. 
Co.  is  said  to  have  received  a  largo  order  for  machine 
guns. 

Airplane  buying  will  not  reach  as  large  a  volume  as 
was  expected,  machine-tool  dealers  say.  Automobile 
plants  will  be  utilized  to  a  great  extent  in  engine 
building.  However,  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors 
Corporation  and  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion have  made  some  purchases  :n  New  York,  while 
Henry  M.  Leland  has  bought  in  the  Cleveland  market. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  issued  another 
list  of  tools  to  be  bought  for  the  United  States  Army 
engineers  going  to  France  to  build  a  railroad  system. 
Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  &  Co.  have  been  buying 
tools  in  New  York  for  the  Rock  T.5land  Arsenal,  Rock 
Island,  111. 

The  Groton  Iron  Works,  whidi  is  building  a  $2,- 
000,000  steel  shipbuilding  plant  at  New  London,  Conn., 
has  placed  equipment  orders  aggregating  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  Bath.  Iron  Works,  Bath, 
Me.,  is  expected  to  buy  some  equipment  for  an  addi- 
tion. The  Newburgh  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Bayles  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y., 
are  also  in  the  market  for  equipment.  The  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Co.  has  organizoii  and  taken  offices  at  54 
Dey  Street,  New  York,  and  will  soon  make  substantial 
purchases. 

Foreign  business  is  active.  Australia  is  buying  in 
this  market,  showing  the  trend  of  that  country  toward 
manufacturing.  > 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  (Panhandle  Route) 
have  made  appropriations  for  new  machine,  tank  and 
boiler  shops  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  new  tools  will  be 
needed,  lists  for  which  are  expected  soon.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Products  Co.  will  be  in  the  market  in  a 
short  time  for  equipment  for  a  seamless  tube  mill  at 
Allenport,  opposite  Fayette  City,  Pa. 

Chicago  reports  that  the  new  Northwestern  Ord- 
nance Co.  of  Madison  and  the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.  of 
Milwaukee  are  placing  orders  there.  The  Whitman 
Agricultural  Co.  will  build  a  new  plant  in  St.  Louis 
for  the  manufacture  of  farm  tractors  and  will  need 
equipment. 

Good-sized  orders  have  been  placed  in  Detroit  for 
machine  tools.  The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  now  has 
Government  truck  orders  aggregating  $16,000,000.  In 
Cleveland  the  Forest  City  Machine  &  Forge  Co.  has 
placed  orders  for  30  screw  machines,  it  having  taken  a 
Government  contract  for  detonators.  San  Francisco 
reports  that  the  establishment  of  new  shipyards  there 
and  the  expansion  of  old  ones  has  greatly  stimulated 
demand  for  machinery  and  tools. 
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New  York,  Aug.  7. 

It  now  develops  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  negotiating  with  three  machine-tool  concerns  to  build  or 
equip  big  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  artillery.  The 
Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  mentioned 
in  this  connection  last  week,  and  it  is  now  learned  that  the 
Gisholt  Machine  Co..  Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Co.,  New  York,  are  included  in  the  same  program.  The 
Otis  Elevator  Co.,  New  York,  is  also  considering  a  similar 
proposition.  In  case  this  plan  goes  through,  the  Bullard,  Gis- 
holt and  Niles-Bement-Pond  concerns  will  probably  build  new 
plants.  The  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  is  understood  to  have 
taken  an  option  on  property  near  Kearny,  N.  J.,  on  which  to 
erect  such  a  plant.  The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.  will,  of 
course,  build  at  Bridgeport  and  the  Gisholt  Machine  Co.  at 
Madison,  the  latter  company  having  organized  the  North- 
western Ordnance  Co.  and  let  contracts  for  a  new  plant  and 
equipment.  The  Otis  Elevator  Co.  will  use  one  of  its  present 
manufacturing  buildings,  but  will  require  some  change  of 
equipment.  Negotiations  for  these  plants  have  been  conducted 
quietly,  and  although  a  number  of  meetings  have  taken  place 
in  Washington,  The  Iron  Age  last  week  published  the  first 
intimation  that  such  a  plan  was  being  considered. 

Government  work  is  becoming  almost  the  sole  factor  in  the 
machinery  and  machine-tool  trade.  It  is  estimated  by  various 
dealers  that  the  metal-working  machinery  and  machine-tool 
plants  of  the  country  are  now  engaged  to  the  extent  of  75  to 
90  per  cent  on  work  which  is  directly  or  indirectly  associated 
with  the  war  program.  Crane  builders  are  sold  up  for  nearly 
a  year  and  are  so  largely  on  Government  work  that  it  has 
been  very  difficult  for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.  to  locate  several  cranes  up  to  25-ton 
capacity  which  could  be  commandeered  by  the  Government  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  building  300  locomotives  for  use  in_ 
Prance.  There  are,  of  course,  many  such  cranes  on  order  in 
the  various  plants,  but  most  of  them  are  for  other  Government 
work,  which  was  regarded  as  equally  important.  Ship- 
builders are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  get  delivery  of 
cranes  in  the  time  they  require  them,  and  they  are  substi- 
tuting other  methods  for  conveying  material. 

Munitions  contracts  are  being  given  out  at  Washington,  a 
substantial  order  for  3  and  4  in.  shells  h«Rring  been  divided 
recently  among  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  the  Con- 
solidated Mfg.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  American  &  British  Mfg. 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  the  Harrisburg  Pipe  &  Pipe  Bend- 
ing Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  American  &  British  Mfg.  Co. 
has  recently  been  adding  to  its  equipment,  but  the  Harris- 
burg Pipe  &  Pipe  Bending  Co.  is  understood  to  be  already 
well  equipped  for  shell  work.  The  Colts  Patent  Firearms 
Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  reported  to  have  obtained  a 
contract  for  20,000  Browning  machine  guns.  The  Savage 
Arms  Co.  has  received  large  additional  orders,  it  is  said,  for 
Lewis  machine  guns. 

Machine-tool  dealers  say  that  the  demand  for  tools  from 
the  airplane  industry  will  not  be  as  large  as  was  expected,  it 
being  the  policy  of  the  airplane  companies  to  utilize  the  auto- 
mobile factories  as  much  as  possible  rather  than  await  the 
delivery  of  new  machines.  Many  automobile  plants  are  excep- 
tionally well  equipped,  having  before  the  declaration  of  war 
purchased  additional  tools  in  anticipation  of  Increasing  manu- 
facturing output.  The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors  Corpora- 
tion will  purchase  some  tools  for  its  Buffalo  and  Hammonds- 
port  plants  and  the  Simplex  plant  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
has  bought  a  few  grinding  machines  for  work  being  done  for 
the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  but  the  aggregate  of 
such  airplane  buying,  it  is  said,  is  not  large. 

Additional  motor  truck  contracts  have  been  awarded  by 
the  Government,  aggregating  $21,000,000.  These,  with  the 
contracts  previously  given  out,  make  a  total  of  about  $44,- 
000,000  worth  of  motor  trucks  now  being  built  for  army  use. 
The  new  contracts  call  for  3000  Packards,  1250  Locomobiles 
and  1500  Pierce- Arrows.  The  quartermaster's  depot  at  Chi- 
cago has  also  been  advised  to  buy  142  light  trucks  of  large 
chassis  and  equipped  with  Babcock  delivery  bodies  for  use  at 
the  army  cantonments.   12  being  issued  to  each  place. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  issued  another  list  of 
additional  tools  required  for  the  United  States  Army  engineers 
who  will  build  the  new  railroad  system  In  France.  Westing- 
house,  Church,  Kerr  &.  Co.  have  been  placing  orders  for 
machine  tools  required  for  the  shell-loading  plant  of  the 
Government  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  R<jck  Island,  III.  A 
large  part  of  the  equipment  for  that  plant  consists,  however, 
of  woodworking  machinery. 

The  Oroton  Iron  Works,  headed  by  C.  W.  Morse,  has  placed 
equipment  orders  afrgregatlng  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  Its  steel  shipbuilding  plant  at  New  I»ndon,  Conn.  A 
complete  fabricating  shop  equipment  order  was  awardcid  to 
the  HiUes  &  Jones  Co.,  Wllmlnrton,  Del. ;  five  tower  cranes 
of   5-ton   capacity   each    were   ordered   from  the   Edward   F. 


Terry  Mfg.  Co.,  and  three  locomotive  cranes  from  the  Mc- 
Myler-Interstate  Co.,  Cleveland.  Orders  will  soon  be  placed 
for  bridge  cranes  for  shops  and  yard  gantry  cranes.  The 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  taken  two  floors  at  54  Dey 
Street,  New  York,  for  offices  and  engineering  department  and 
has  a  force  of  engineers  at  work  on  plans  for  its  plant  on  the 
Newark  Meadows.  It  is  understood  that  14  buildings 
will  be  erected,  and  complete  equipment  will  soon  be  pur- 
chased. Some  of  the  machine  tools  are  being  built  by  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  The  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.,  Is 
said  to  be  building  an  addition  to  its  plant,  for  which  addi- 
tional equipment  may  be  needed.  The  Newburgh  Shipyards, 
Inc.,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  with  plant  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  is  buying  punching  and  shearing  machinery  and  other 
shop  equipment.  The  Bayles  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Port  Jefferson,. 
N.  Y.,  with  office  at  115  Broadway,  New  York,  is  in  the 
market  for  equipment  for  a  plate  and  angle  shop  and  cranes. 
This  concern  is  preparing  to  build  composite  ships. 

Inquiries  for  cranes  are  frequent,  but  evoke  little  enthu- 
siasm because  of  the  sold-up  condition  of  plants.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  a  120-ton  and  a  15-ton 
overhead  crane.  The  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J., 
wants  two  2-ton  cranes.  There  have  been  inquiries  from 
abroad  as  well  as  for  domestic  trade. 

Foreign  business,  especially  for  France,  continues  active. 
Australia  has  been  in  the  market  for  machine  tools,  indicating 
the  trend  of  that  country  toward  manufacturing.  It  is  said 
that  some  machine  tools  are  now  being  made  in  Australia, 
and  its  future  as  a  market  for  American  machine  tool  builders 
is  said  to  be  excellent. 

J.  Curthew  Sanders,  managing  director  of  Stewart  Sanders 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  manufacturer  of 
bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  forgings,  etc.,  is  buying  bolt  and  forging 
machinery  in  this  country.  His  New  York  headquarters  is  at 
6  ClilT  Street. 

The  Gary  Safe  Co..  Buffalo,  has  purchased  a  site  150  x 
360  ft.,  at  Elmwood  and  Hertel  avenues,  with  Erie  Railroad 
switch,  on  which  it  will  erect  a  factory,   100  x   300  ft. 

The  Sizer  Forge  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  erecting  at  its  plant  at 
Larlcin  Street,  Erie,  and  Lake  Shore  Railroads,  an  electric 
furnace  building,  a  steel  and  brick  coal  house  and  a  covered 
scrap   iron  yard,   to  cost   with   equipment,    $110,000. 

The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors  Corporation,  Buffalo,  has 
commenced  work  on  erection  of  factory  building  No.  3  at  its 
new  plant  on  Elmwood  Avenue,  Erie,  and  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Railroads.  This  building  will  be  700  x  900 
ft.    and    will    cost    $400,000. 

The  International  Railway  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  let  a  contract 
for  erection  of  a  sub-power-station,  75  x  90  ft.,  at  North 
Division   and    Oak   streets. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  an  addition  to  be  made 
to  the  plant  of  the  Ludlum  Steel  Co.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

The  H.  G.  Trout  Iron  Works  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  having  plans 
drawn  for  a  foundry  and  blacksmith  shop  to  be  erected  at 
its   plant    at    Ohio    and    Mackinaw    streets. 

The  Waterloo  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  has  let  the  gen-v 
eral  contract  for  the  rebuilding  of  its  factory  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Hammond  Steel  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  transformer  building,  a  melt- 
ing scrap  bin  building  and  other  buildings,  at  its  plant  on 
Milton   Avenue. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  of  Chicago  are  building  a  two  and 
three-story  condensary  building  addition  at  Adams  Centre, 
N.   Y. 

The  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Richmond,  Staten 
Island,  which  will  build  a  new  machine  shop,  blacksmith 
shop  and  boiler  works  at  its  Mariners  Harbor  plant,  has 
awarded  the  contract  to  John  Milnes  &  Co.,  Port  Rich- 
mond, S.  I. 

The  L.  W.  F.  Engineering  Corporation.  New  York,  manu- 
fat;turer  of  airplanes,  has  leased  the  plant  of  the  Peerless 
Unit  Ventilating^  Corporation,  Sixth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street, 
College  Point,  L.  I.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  works  for  the 
manufacture    of    aircraft. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  10  East  One  Hundred  and 
Second  Street,  New  York,  has  completed  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  four-story  plant  at  Broadway  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-second  Street  for  the  manufacture  of  motor 
buses.      R.   A.   Meade,  president. 

Thomas  F.  Meehan's  Son  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  operat- 
ing a  shipworks  on  Van  Brunt  Street,  have  filed  articles  of 
int^orporation  under  the  name  of  Thomas  F.  Meehan  &  Son. 
with  capital  of  $230,000,  to  engage  as  shipwrights,  special- 
izing in  caulking,  joining,  ceiling  and  other  kindred  opera- 
tions   in    connection    with    shi|)building. 

The  Hoffay  Talking  Machine  Co.,  3  West  Twenty-ninth 
Street,  New  York,  has  Increased  its  capital  from  $1,000,000 
to    $2,000,000. 
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The  Delmore  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  automobiles  and 
accessories.  E.  C.  Landergren.  E.  V.  Van  Voorheis  and  R. 
Henry,  Jr.,  165  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Street,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  R.  B.  V.  Motor  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture  motors  ajid 
engines.  J.  J.  Brady,  Jr.,  F.  X.  Riley  and  D.  L.  Brady.  1403 
Grand   Concourse,    Bronx,   are   the   incorporators. 

Charles  Ross  &  Son  Co.,  148  Classon  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  machinists,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new  one- 
story  shop,  50  X  85  ft.,  on  Emerson  Place,  to  cost  about 
$S;000. 

The  Longuemare  Motor  Devices  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  an  active  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
motors,  carburetors  and  kindred  products.  B.  Happ,  P.  D. 
Saxe  and   I.   Mosson,   3   Broome  Street,   are  the   incorporators. 

A.  W.  Britton  and  S.  B.  Howard,  New  York,  have  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  the  International  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co., 
with  capital  of  $2,000,000,  to  manufacture  machinery,  tools 
and  brass   and   iron   hardware. 

Oscar  E.  Jackson  of  Duncan,  Jackson  &  Duncan,  79  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  has  organized  a  shipbuilding  comijany  to 
build  and  operate  a  plant  on  Staten  Island.  Property  has 
been  purchased  on  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Tottenville,  fronting 
on  the  Staten  Island  Sound,  for  the  proposed  works,  which 
will  be  equipped  to  specialize  in  the  production  of  open  and 
covered  vessels  of  barge  type. 

Charles  T.  Stork  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  airplanes 
and  motor  cycles.  S.  Newborg,  L.  L.  Callan  and  B.  Bag,  2 
Rector    Street,    are    the    incorporators. 

The  Warren-Nash  Motor  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  an  active  capital  of  $78,750  to  manu- 
facture motor  vehicles  of  different  kinds.  A.  F.  Skinner, 
C.  B.  Warren  and  J.  J.  Jansen,  Jr.,  37  Wall  Street,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  is  hav- 
ing plans  prepared  for  a  new  one-story  roundhouse,  95  x  360 
ft.,  at   New   Haven,   Conn. 

Lincoln  Krueger,  Morris  Grossman  and  Harry  G.  Hecht, 
all  of  New  York,  have  incorporated  in  Delaware  the  Decalmo 
Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture 
machinery. 

The  United  Steel  &  Metal  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
iron,  steel  and  metal  products.  The  incorporators  are  F. 
Viethardt,   A.   Heller   and   M.   Sternberg,   906    Broadway, 

The  General  Optical  Co.,  583  First  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  three-story 
brick  addition,  about  75  x  275  ft.,  at  First  Avenue  and 
Washington  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  A.  Barbaresi,  48  South 
Fourth    Avenue,    Mt.   Vernon,    is   the   contractor. 

Burdick  &  Son,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  operating  a  sheet  metal 
works  at  Hamilton  and  Mosher  Streets,  are  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  new  four-story  addition  to  cost  $50,000. 
B.   W.    Burdick   is   president. 

The  Tolhurst  Machine  Works,  Sixth  Avenue  and  Fulton 
Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  machinery,  is  taking 
bids  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant,  about  40  x  60 
ft.,  at  Green  Island,  near  Troy.     C.  H.  Foster,  president. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  will  build 
a  new  one-story  foundry,  about  100  x  110  ft.,  at  its  Pitts- 
fleld,    Mass..   works.     Contract   has   been   awarded. 

The  Continental  Can  Co.,  Crouse  Avenue.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
will  build  a  new  three-story  addition,  about  55  x  250  ft.,  at 
its  East  Water  Street  plant  to  cost  $200,000  Frederick  P. 
Ashman  is  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

The  Pullman  Co.,  1770  Broadway,  Buffalo,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  carshop,  about  235  x  540  ft., 
at  its  car  construction  and  repair  works,  to  cost  about 
$175,000.  The  shop  will  be  equipped  for  car  repair  work, 
with  capacity  of  about  50  cars.  A  new  power  house  and 
electrical  plant,  60  x  110  ft.,  will  also  be  constructed. 

The  Foster  Specialty  Corporation,  Buffalo,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $300,000  to  manufacture  hard- 
ware specialties.  Kimball  A.  Conant,  George  Walter  and 
Walter  C.  Lambert,  4-6-8  Eighteenth  Street,  Buffalo,  are  the 
Incorporators. 

The  H.  G.  Trout  Co.,  226  Ohio  Street,  Buffalo,  specializ- 
ing in  the  production  of  iron  and  brass  castings,  will  build 
a  new  addition  to  its  foundry,  about  52  x  83  ft.,  to  cost 
$14,000.  A  new  one-story  blacksmith  shoj),  40  x  50  ft.,  to 
cost  about  $4,000,   will   also  be   erected. 

The  Transcontinental  Motor  Truck  Corporation,  Buffalo, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000  to  manu- 
facture automobiles  and  motor  trucks,  engines  and  kindred 
specialties.  The  incorporators  are  E.  S.  Stengel,  R.  A. 
Schmidt  and  P.  J.  Bloxham,  all  of  Buffalo. 


James  F.  Herron,  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  associates,  have 
incorporated  in  Delaware  the  Atlas  Aircraft  Corporation 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  to  manufacture  aircrafts  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  John  J.  Inglesby,  Merchantville,  N.  J.,  and  Prank 
Amon,    Philadelphia,   are   also  interested    in   the   company. 

The  United  States  Naval  Department  has  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  new  airplane  station  and  auxiliary  buildings 
on  the  south  side  of  Cape  May  Harbor,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

The  American  Mine  &  Torpedo  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
to  manufacture  mines  and  other  munitions.  Gordon  Grand, 
Harry  H.  Picking  and  L.  Matthews,  all  of  East  Orange,  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Maurer.  N.  J.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  four-story 
steel  pulverizing  mill.  55  x  60  ft.,  to  H.  D.  Best  &  Co.,  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York.  Headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany are  at  120  Broadway.  New  York. 

The  Des  Lauries  Aircraft  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  aero- 
planes and  other  aircraft.  The  incorporators  are  Harry  A. 
Dahlen,  Jersey  City  ;  DeJohn  De  Wary,  Newark,  and  R.  R. 
Kelly.    Plainfleld. 

The  Driver-Harris  Co..  Middlesex  Street,  Harrison,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  wire,  will  build  a  new  one-story  foundry.  75 
x   200   ft.,   to  cost   $25,000. 

The  Asher  Mfg.  Co.,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
laundry  machinery,  has  acquired  property,  about  175  x  220 
ft.,  on  Colt  Street.  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant   to    cost    about    $30,000. 

The  Colt  Machine  &  Engineering  Co.,  146  Coit  Street, 
Irvington,  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  build  a  new  two-story  concrete 
addition  to  its  plant  at  154  Coit  Street,  50  x  100  ft.,  to  cost 
about   $17,000. 

The  Simmons  Pipe  Bending  Works,  40  Mechanic  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  pipe  bends  and  coils,  will 
build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant  at  Avenue  D  and 
Murray  Street,   45   x   46   ft.,   to  cost  about   $3,000. 

The  New  Devices  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  vacuum 
cleaners,  etc.  The  incorporators  are  B.  N.  Bishop  and  Rich- 
ard Deubich.  Newark,  and  Louis  Caper,  Plainfleld. 

The  Bayonne  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Oak  Street.  Bayonne,  N. 
J.,  has  filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  brick 
addition  to  its   foundry  to  cost  about  $10,000. 


New  England 

Boston,   Aug.    6. 

If  New  England  machine-tool  builders  were  dependent 
upon  local  markets  for  an  outlet  for  their  products,  their 
present  great  activity  would  have  ceased  some  time  ago. 
While  there  is  some  plant  expansion  and  machine  replace- 
ment going  on  to-day,  it  is  indeed  small  in  volume  in  com- 
parison with  12  and  18  months  ago.  There  is  a  decided  lull 
in  the  business  of  the  machinery  dealers  and  such  business 
as  they  are  now  getting  is  in  many  instances  for  plants  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  local  factories  are  virtually  all  running  to  capacity 
and  are  playing  a  large  part  in  equipping  the  country's  in- 
dustries that  are  engaged  in  some  portion  of  the  war  supply 
program.  Outside  of  Bridgeport  almost  nothing  is  heard 
of  labor  troubles  and  in  that  city  recent  troubles  have  been 
of  short  duration  with  the  exception  of  a  polishers'  strike  at 
the  Remington  Bridgeport  Works.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
military  draft  is  becoming  more  marked  each  day,  and  that 
is  that  the  small  shops  will  be  affected  much  more  seriously 
than  the  large  ones.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  metal  working 
industries  will  lose  not  more  than  300  men  and  may  lose 
as  few  as  100.  It  does  not  expect  to  ask  for  exemption  on 
more  than  12  or  15  men,  and  its  employment  department  re- 
ports a  supply  of  candidates  for  employment  considerably  in 
excess  of  its  requirements. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  has 
had  plans  drawn  for  a  machine  shop  addition,  40  x  70  ft., 
one   story,   at   New   Haven.    Conn. 

The  Palmer  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Palmer,  Mass..  has 
been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $15,000. 
The  incorporators  are  Michael  A.  Heneberry,  president ;  Wil- 
liam A.    Scollen,  Worcester,   treasurer,   and   S.   G.   Nash. 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation.  New  Britain,  Conn., 
is  expected  to  begin  soon  the  erection  of  a  foundry  to  re- 
place the  buildings  known  as  the  Corbin  Annex,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

The  American  Mfg.  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  has  been  incor- 
porated wilh  authorized  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
metal   products. 
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The  New  Haven  Clock  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  voted 
to  increase  Its  capital  stock  from  $1000,000  to  $1,750,000. 

The  Globe  Iron  Works,  Boston,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  110,000  by  Otto  E.  Kuehl,  president; 
Charles   A.    Swenson,    Medford,    treasurer,    and    H.    A.    Kuehl. 

The  William  H.  Haskell  Mfg.  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  con- 
templates  an   addition    to   its   bolt   factory. 

The  Sawyer  Shipyard  Corporation,  Augusta,  Me.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $800,000 
by  I.  S.  Kearney,  president  and  treasurer,  and  E.  Maynard 
Thompson. 

The  American  Cement  Ship  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $99,000.  The  di- 
rectors are  H.  W.  Loker,  president ;  Warner  V.  Taylor, 
Wakefield,   treasurer,  and   O.   A.   Clarke. 

The  Clark  Brothers  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Southington,  Conn., 
contemplates    building    an    addition    to    its    plant. 

The  Wilcox-Crittenden  Co.,  Middletown.  Conn.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  foundry,  40  x  90  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition  to  its  local  steel 
plant  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Rockwell-Drake  division  of  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Cor- 
poration, Plainville,  Conn.,  expects  to  double  the  capacity  of 
its  plant  and  work  on  the  new  structures  will  begin  at  once. 

The  Stamford  Rolling  Mills  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  has 
begun  the  erection  of  an  addition,  60  x  70  ft.,  one  story. 

J.  H.  Hamlen  &  Son,  Masonic  Building,  Portland,  Me., 
have  had  plans  drawn  for  a  shipyard  at  South  Portland. 

The  Fafnir  Bearing  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  an  addition,  50  x  80  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Holland  Machine  Co.,  Water  Street,  Norwalk,  Conn., 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition,  25  x  50  ft.  and  12  x 
17   ft.,  one  story. 

The  Magnus  Co.,  brass  founders,  248  Cedar  Street,  New 
Haven,  have  begun  the  erection  of  a  foundry,  85  x  140  ft., 
one  story,  on  Eddy  Street. 

The  Cheney-Bigelow  Wire  Works,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  Liberty  Street  to  provide  for 
future  plant  expansion.  The  company  has  no  immediate 
plans  for   improvements. 

The  American  Emery  Wheel  Works,  325  Waterman  Street, 
Providence.  R.  I.,  will  build  an  addition,  40  x  75  ft.,  one 
story. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  6. 
The  Laiiston  Monotype  Machine  Co.,  Twenty-fourth  and 
Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia,  will  build  a  new  5-story  and 
basement  brick  and  concrete  plant  addition,  about  50  x  125 
ft.  William  Steele  &  Sons  Co.,  34  South  Fifteenth  Street, 
has  the  contract. 

S.  A.  Ashman  &  Son  Co.,  2300  East  Tioga  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  forgings,  has  filed 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  shop  addition. 

The  Machine  Composition  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  in- 
cori)orated  with  a  capital  of  $18,000  to  manufacture  type.  B. 
F.    Banes    is    the    principal    incorporator. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station, 
I'hiladelphia,  will  build  a  new  one-story  shop  building,  50 
X  90  ft.,  at  its  GIrard  J'oint  works.  The  company  Is  also 
taking  bids  up  to  Aug.  14  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
one-Htory  concrete  power  house,  ,10  x  50  ft.,  at  Oirard 
I'oint. 

The  Electric  Service  Supplies  Co.,  Seventeenth  and  Cam- 
bria Streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  electrical  spe- 
cialties, has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  three- 
story  brick  and  concrete  plant  addition.  .John  L.  Gill  &  Co., 
Otis    Building,    are    the    contractors. 

The  All-8teel  Wheel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  Incor- 
poratefl  In  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  manu- 
facture steel  wheels.  F.  H.  Hansell,  Philadelphia;  J.  Ver- 
non J'tmm  and  H.  C.  Seymour,  <"a»nden,  N.  J.,  are  the  in- 
cf>rporaforH. 

The  KIchter  Machine  Cd..  riilliulelphla,  will  build  an 
addition   to  its  shop  In   the   Wisslnomlng  section. 

The  E.  B.  P'rlel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  lias  been  ln(;orporated 
with  a  capital  of  |5,000  to  manufacture  metal  lathing  and 
kindred  specialties.  H.  K.  Armstrong  is  the  principal  in- 
corporator. 

The  Trenton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  New  York  Avenue, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  having  planii  prepared  for  a  new  two- 
story  pattern  shop,  about  28  x  130  ft.  R.  A.  Schumann,  932 
Lamberton   Street,    Ih  architect. 

The  iiroposed  new  plant  of  the  Temple  Malleable  Iron  & 


Steel  Co.,  Temple,  Pa.,  will  consist  of  a  one-story  malleable 
foundry,  136  x  288  ft.;  hard  iron  mill,  32  x  170  ft.;  uoft  Iron 
mill  and  annealing  works,  95  x  260  ft.;  one-story  pattern 
shop,  36  X  90  ft.;  core  house,  50  x  70  ft.;  and  power  plant 
for  operation,  65  x  80  ft.  The  structures  will  1>€  brick, 
steel,  and  reinforced  concrete;  with  equipment,  the  plant 
is  estimated  to  cost  $500,000.  Frank  D.  Case,  Peoi)le's  fJas 
Huilding,  Chicago,  is  architect. 

The  Clarksburg  Motor  Co.,  Clarksburg,  Pa.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  mo- 
tors.    J.   E.  Ashbaugh   is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  Commercial  Box  &  Envelope  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has 
acquired  property  at  Manayunk  for  a  new  manufacturing 
plant,  and  will  remove  its  present  works  to  the  new  loca- 
tion. The  present  Chester  plant  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.  fr)r  extensions  to  its  shipbuilding 
plant. 

The  Landis  Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
machine  tools,  is  building  a  new  one-story  foundry  addi- 
tion,  about   60   X   100   ft. 

The  Hamburg  Foundry  Co.,  Hamburg,  I'a.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  operate  a  local 
plant.     D.    H.    Redmond,    Philadelphia,    heads    the    company. 

The  Troy  Engine  &  Machine  Co.,  Railroad  Avenue,  Troy, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  stationary  engines,  is  planning  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  one-story  foundry  addition  to  its  jilant, 
about  45  X  45  ft. 

The  Conestoga  Motor  Ti-uck  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
quired about  15  acres  of  property  with  1200  ft,  frontage  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant. 

The  Craley  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  hiis  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  tools.  Jacob  D. 
Flory,  Lancaster,  heads  the  company. 

The  Gross  Mfg.  Co.,  West  Hazleton,  Pa.,  operating  ma- 
chine repair  shops,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new 
pattern  shop.     The  company  will  also  enlarge  its  foundry. 

The  Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  will  build 
a  new  foundry  and  make  extensions  at  its  plant  lo  cost 
about  $100,000.  A  new  10-ton  open-hearth  steel  furnace  will 
be  installed.  The  company  has  recently  received  an  or- 
der frora  the  Government  for  mountings  for  four-inch  air- 
craft guns. 

The  Keystone  Machine  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  to  operate  a  local  plant.  M. 
S.   Niles  is  the  principal  incorporator. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Aug.  6. 

Land  for  shipbuilding  .sites  Is  still  being  sought  in  this 
section,  It  is  understood  that  the  Chesapeake  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Inc.,  which  was  incorporated  here  recently  by  Cleveland 
interests,  is  planning  to  take  over  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Curtis  Bay,  Md.,  where  a  large  number  of  plants 
are  located.  It  also  is  understood  that  the  plant  when  con- 
structed will  turn  out  vessels  for  the  Government.  The  tract 
is  of  about  75  acres.  The  Chesapeake  Shipbuilding  Co.  was 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  by  Sheldon  H.  Tolle, 
Kernold  Gill,  James  H.  Foster  and  Roger  C.  Hyatt,  all  of 
Cleveland. 

The  Consolidated  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore,  York  Road 
near  Chesapeake  Avenue,  Towson,  Md..  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $1,300,000  capital  stock  to  carry  on  electric 
light,  power  and  gas  light  business.  The  incorporators  are 
Herbert  A.  Wagner,  Charles  M.  Cohn  and  William  Schmidt, 
Jr.,  all  of  the  Consolidated  Gas.  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

The  Lincoln  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Fifth  and  Jeffrey  streets, 
Chester,  Pa.,  a  new  industry,  is  ready  for  operation.  The 
new  building  has  been  fully  equipped.  The  company  is 
headed  by  J.  A.  Worrell,  Chester,  and  W.  Frank  Mathucs, 
Media,  Pa. 

The  Baltimore  (}as  Api)liaiue  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Bayard  and 
Hamburg  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  taking  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  one-story  foundry,  137  x  370  ft.,  to  cost 
about  $50,000. 

The  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new  electric 
power  station,  with  initial  capacity  of  about  50,000  h.p.  It 
is  expected  to  have  the  j)lant  in  operation  in  about  18 
months. 

The  Maryland  Meter  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  build 
a  new  six-story  plant,  about  50  x  90  ft.,  at  Holliday  and 
Saratoga  streets,  to  cost  $30,000.  Deverill  Spencer,  Garrett 
Building,  is  the  contractor. 

Henry  Smith  &  Sons  Co.,  German  and  Light  Streets, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  acquired  property  consisting  of  about  10 
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acres  on  Curtis  Creek,  and  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
shipbuilding  plant. 

The  National  Tractor  Co.,  Georgetown,  Del.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000,  to  manufacture 
tractors  and  tractor  parts.  The  incorporators  are  Woodburn 
Martin,  Charles  W.  Cullen  and  Albert  Worth,  all  of  George- 
town. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  build  a  new  one  and  two-story  repair  shop  addition  to 
the  naval  observatory,  about  40  x  50  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$20,000. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  &  Dock  Corporation,  Beau- 
fort, S.  C,  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $320,000, 
has  acquired  a  site  on  the  Beaufort  River,  near  Beaufort, 
and  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  shipbuilding  plant,  including 
machine,  riveting,  and  erecting  shops.  Two  shipbuilding 
berths  will  be  constructed,  each  about  350  ft.  R.  C.  Home, 
Jr.,  and  W.  E.  Richardson,  both  of  Beaufort,  are  president 
and  treasurer,  respectively. 

Howard  Bruce,  president  of  the  Bartlett-Hayward  Co., 
Baltimore,  has  denied  the  press  statement  that  his  company 
has  a  large  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  guns  for  the 
Government.  It  has  been  reported  that  if  the  company  takes 
such  a  contract  it  will  build  a  large  plant  in  the  vicinity  of 
its    munitions    operations    at    Turner's    Station,    Md. 

The  Maryland  Metals  Spraying  &  Welding  Co.,  2620 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$75,000  capital  stock  to  deal  in  metal  coating  machines, 
welding  machines  and  other  machinery.  The  incorporators 
are  William  R.  Seth,  Thomas  Benson  and  Jacob  H.  Nicholson. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.   6. 

Machinery  builders  and  dealers  in  this  district  continue  to 
report  conditions  as  quiet.  There  has  been  a  general  halt  in 
the  buying  of  new  tools,  and  in  some  cases  plans  that  were 
under  way  for  extensions  to  existing  plants  have  been  put 
aside  until  the  situation  as  to  the  future  clears  up.  No  new 
machine  lists  have  come  out  in  the  past  week.  Machine  tool 
builders  here  do  not  look  for  any  material  decline  in  prices. 
They  point  out  that  they  are  filled  up  with  orders  for  a 
year  to  18  months  on  nearly  all  kinds,  and  the  army  draft  Is 
going  to  take  hundreds  of  men  now  employed  in  machine 
building  shops,  though  to  some  extent  the  men  will  have  to 
be  replaced   by   female   labor. 

The  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics  is  interfering  seriously 
with  the  completion  of  tools  on  shop  floors.  The  Westing- 
house  interests  are  especially  short  of  men  at  all  of  their 
shops,  and  are  advertising  for  men  in  the  daily  papers  in 
nearly  all  of  the  large  cities. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  (Panhandle  Route)  have 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  building  of  new  machine, 
tank  and  boiler  shops  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  new  machinery  and  tools  will  be  needed,  for  which 
the  lists  are  expected  soon. 

Within  a  short  time  it  is  expected  the  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Products  Co.,  Frick  Annex,  Pittsburgh,  which  is  making 
plans  for  building  a  large  seamless  tube  mill  plant  at  Allen- 
port,  opposite  Fayette  City,  Pa.,  will  be  in  the  market  for  an 
extensive  line  of  equipment.  This  will  consist  of  cranes, 
shears  and  seamless  tube  mill  machinery. 

The  Keystone  Pipe  &  Supply  Co.,  237  East  Cunningham 
Street,  Butler,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  oil  well  supplies,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  a  new  four-inch  pipe  ma- 
chine, steam  engine,  air  compressor,  and  other  equipment. 

The  McKeesport  Enameling  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  has 
been  Incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 
James  W.  Nesbitt,  A.  Clifford  Wiltshire  and  J.  R.  Woreley, 
all  of  McKeesport,   are  the  incorporators. 

The  Pittsburgh  Mining  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
mining  machinery.  T.  H.  Edelblute  is  the  principal  incor- 
porator. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  will  build  a 
new  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Badin,  N.  C.  The  initial 
installation  will  consist  of  three  10,000  horsepower  generat- 
ing units  and  auxiliary  equipment. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.  6. 
Business  which  owes  its  inception  to  Government  action 
is  making  itself  felt  in  the  Chicago  territory.  Most  of  the 
activity  is  in  tools  required  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  and 
tractors,  large  orders  for  both  having  been  placed  with 
Western  firms.  The  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  Milwaukee,  continues 
to  buy,  and  orders  are  being  placed  also  by  the  Northwest- 
ern Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.  As  reported  heretofore  two 
truck  companies  have  placed  substantial  orders,  also  a  com- 
pany manufacturing  motors  for  tractors. 


In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  there  is  considerable  activity. 
The  Toro  Motor  Co.,  St.  Paul,  has  sold  equipment  and  manu- 
facturing rights  to  the  Whitman  Agricultural  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
The  latter  company  also  has  purchased  the  Bull  Tractor 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  and  will  erect  a  factory  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
for  the  manufacture  of  tractors.  The  Toro  Motor  Co.  will 
equip  a  new  shop  at  Minneapolis,  and  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  motors.  The  Twin  City  Four  Wheel  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis,   Minn.,    tractor   makers,    is    buying   also. 

The  Buda  Co.,  Harvey,  111.,  is  about  to  close  on  a  number 
of  tools.  No  recent  shell  business  is  reported,  but  the  gen- 
eral run  of  small  orders  is  keeping  up  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
Building  operations  in  Chicago  continue  at  low  ebb.  In 
July,  permits  were  taken  out  for  321  buildings.  Involving  a 
total  cost  of  $4,104,100,  as  against  844  buildings,  represent- 
ing $8,076,800  for  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago. 

Ottenheimer,  Stern  &  Reichert,  220  South  State  Street, 
Chicago,  architects  and  engineers,  have  let  several  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  a  five-story  factory,  60  x  150 
ft.,  for  the  Monarch  Leather  Co.,  Division  and  North  Branch 
streets.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

The  general  contract  for  a  two-story  tannery,  130  x  166 
ft.,  1257  and  1265  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  for  the  Chicago 
Rawhide  Co.,  has  been  awarded  to  F.  H.  Pitkin,  30  North 
Michigan  Avenue.     The  structure  will  cost  $20,000. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  National  Bis- 
cuit Co.  have  purchased  145,003  sq.  ft.  of  land  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Chicago,  on  which  they  will  eventually  build 
large  warehouses. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  packers,  have  purchased  22  acres 
in  Western  Avenue,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  on  which  they  will  construct  a  six-story  rein- 
forced  concrete   building   to   cost    $500,000. 

The  King  &  Hamilton  Co.,  Ottawa,  111.,  maker  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  has  added  to  its  plant  a  building  60  x 
160  ft.,  to  be  used  as  a  forge  and  sheet  metal  shop. 

The  Cable  Lpmber  Co.,  Chicago,  has  leased  land  at  West- 
ern Avenue  and  Kinzie  Street,  185  x  267  ft.,  on  which  it  will 
erect  a  planing  mill  and   other  buildings. 

Work  has  been  begun  at  Peoria,  111.,  on  repair  shops  for 
the  P.  &  P.  U.  Railway. 

The  Carnation  Milk  Co.,  which  operates  a  large  condens- 
ing plant  near  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  is  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  a  can  factory,  120  x  150  ft.,  to  cost  about  $250,000. 

The  Simple  Gas  Engine  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Mena- 
sha.  Wis.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
gas  engines.  John  G.  Walter  is  president.  The  company 
was   formerly   located   at   Superior. 

The  Morton  Mfg.  Co.,  Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  is  con- 
templating the  addition  of  a  foundry  to  its  plant.  It  recently 
completed  a  four-story  addition  to  its  shops.  The  company 
has  begun  negotiations  for  land  on  which  to  erect  the  foun- 
dry, the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 

The  Michigan  Hearse  &  Motor  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  bought  land  to  provide  for  an  addition  to  its  factory, 
which  will  double  its  output.  The  company  manufactures 
army  ambulances  in  addition  to  other  types. 

The  J.  Knape  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
begun  the  building  of  a  one-story  plant  addition,  30  x  74  ft., 
to  cost  about  $2,500. 

The  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  adding  to  its 
large  plant  a  two-story  structure,  80  x  400  ft.  The  lower 
floor  will  be  used  for  the  storage  of  materials,  and  the  upper 
for  the  inspection  and  care  of  new  cars. 

The  Peru  Foundry  Co.,  Peru,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000,  to  do  a  general  foundry 
business.  Among  the  directors  are  M.  F.  Gartland,  J.  H. 
Schaumleffel  and  John  C.  Haswell. 

The  Moline  Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  will  build  a 
new  one-story  forge  shop,  about  110  x  265  ft.,  to  cost 
$75,000.     H.    Ainsworth   is   president. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee^  Wis.,  Aug.   6. 

High-pressure  conditions  continue  to  be  further  accen- 
tuated by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  orders  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources,  and  shops  are  getting  further  and  fur- 
ther behind  on  deliveries,  which  now  are  eight  to  nine  months 
forward.  The  bulk  of  the  new  business  comes  from  metal- 
working  shops  which  are  working  on  Government  business 
and  these  requirements  are  being  given  preference  according 
to  the  degree  of  urgency  of  each  case  in  its  relation  to  the 
scheme  of  national  defense.  A  feature  of  the  past  week's 
activities  is  the  large  number  of  new  corporations  organized 
to  engage  in  one  or  another  field  of  the  metal-working  indus- 
try. New  organization  slackened  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
to  an  appreciable  extent,  but  a  sharp  revival  has  now  set  in. 

Another   large  ordnance  manufacturer,   the   Northwestern 
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Ordnance  Co.  of  Madison,  in  which  the  Gisholt  Machine  Co. 
is  largely  interested,  has  entered  the  field  at  the  request  of 
the  Government,  making  two  shops  in  Wisconsin  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  field  pieces,  the  Wisconsin 
Gun  Co.,  Milwaukee,  having  been  previously  noted.  They 
have  been  responsible  for  two  lots  of  comparatively  large 
size  placed  with  tool-builders  in  recent  days.  Business  in 
prime  movers  also  shows  a  revival,  the  past  week's  bookings 
including  a  1500  kw.  installation  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  in- 
terests. The  intense  heat  during  the  past  week  reduced  pro- 
duction to  some  extent  throughout  the  industry  in  Wiscon- 
sin. For  humanitarian  reasons  nearly  all  plants  closed  on 
two  or  three  afternoons.  Contrary  to  the  popular  idea,  it  is 
stated  that  the  stringency  in  the  labor  situation  is  not  press- 
ing, although  the  men  who  are  available  demand  places  on 
day  forces,  making  it  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  night  forces 
up  to  the  desired  quota. 

The  Wisconsin  Engine  &  Dynamo  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  to  estab- 
lish a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  moving  spirit  in  the  project  is  John  1. 
Beggs,  Milwaukee,  a  large  owner  of  public  utilities  in  Wis- 
consin and  elsewhere.  Win  H.  Cameron  and  Chester  B. 
Pierce  are  associated  with  Mr.  Beggs.  While  no  definite  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  relative  to  the  plans  of  the  new 
concern,  it  is  understood  that  a  plant  will  be  leased  or  erected 
in  Milwaukee  or  suburbs,  and  the  equipment  is  now  being 
contracted  for.  Offices  have  been  opened  in  the  First  Na- 
tional  Bank  Building,   Milwaukee. 

The  L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  197  Reed  Street,  Milwau- 
kee, maker  of  hot  air,  hot  water  and  steam  heating  plants, 
has  taken  a  contract  to  furnish  hot  air  heaters  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  equipment  of  the  various  cantonments  for 
the  new  national  army.  The  contract  calls  for  about  1000 
units  and  is  valued  at  $100,000. 

The  Ton-A-Ford-Trux  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  been  organ- 
ized by  Fred  and  Louis  Boldig,  IJerman  R.  Swanke  and 
George  Beardsley  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  commer- 
cial car  attachments  to  Ford  chasses.  The  capital  stock  is 
$200,000. 

The  Lawson  Aircraft  Corporation,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  to  take 
over  the  airplane  manufacturing  business  established  re- 
cently in  that  city  by  the  Lawson  Aircraft  Co.,  capital  stock 
$50,000.  Alfred  Lawson,  formerly  of  Detroit,  is  general 
manager  of  the  plant,  which  occupies  a  number  of  buildings 
of  the  former  American  Woodworking  Machinery  Co.,  Green 
Bay.  John  Carisi,  formerly  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  factory 
superintendent  and  Lawrence  Allison  is  chief  engineer. 
Green   Bay  capital   is  financing   the  project. 

The  American  Auto  Body  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  to  manufacture 
passenger  and  commercial  automobile  bodies.  The  incor- 
porators ar«  David  J.  Borun,  L.  L.  Gridley  and  Henry  E. 
Bradley. 

The  Milwaukee  Heat  Treating  Co.,  651-6.53  South  Pierce 
Street,  Milwaukee,  has  changed  its  corporate  .style  to  Wesley 
Steel  Treating  Co.  The  company  operates  a  large  plant 
devoted  to  carbonizing,  case-hardening,  tempering  and  an- 
nealing processes.     Charles  Wesley  is  general  manager. 

The  Green  Bay  &  Eastern  Railway  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
organized  a  year  ago  with  $50,000  capital,  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin  to  Increase 
its  capital  stock  to  $3,000,000.  The  company  will  build  a  line 
from  Manitowoc  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  from  Manitowoc  to 
Sheboygan,  Wis.  W.  M.  Willinger  is  president  and  Rudolph 
Stocklnger  Is  secretary. 

Stanley,  Wis.,  business  men  are  negotiating  with  the 
promoters  of  a  foundry  and  furnace  manufacturing  company, 
the  name  of  which  is  not  divulged,  with  a  view  to  locating 
its  plant  in  that  city.  The  company  purposes  to  manufacturt? 
heating  devices  capable  of  utilizing  low-grade  western  lignite 
coal.  J.  B.  Halverson  is  representing  Stanley  business  men. 
The  New  Way  Machine  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  organized 
recently  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000  by  Ernest  Wege,  A. 
J.  Hintz  and  O.  A.  King,  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
farm  tillage  tools  and   machinery. 

The  Simple  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Menasha,  Wis.,  has  com- 
pleted the  removal  of  its  shop  from  Ashland,  Wis.,  to  Mena- 
sha, and  resumed  orieratlons  In  the  former  plant  of  the  Mena- 
sha Cooperage  Co.  The  new  officers  are:  President,  John 
Walter ;  vice-president  and  superintendent,  A.  1j.  I'riemeH- 
berger  ;  secretary-treasurer,  John  Hrubecky  ;  general  manager, 
F.  J.  Oberwelser. 

The  Wisconsin  Interurban  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  organized 
several  years  ago  to  build  an  electric  railroad  system  of  250 
miles,' radiating  from  Madison,  has  filed  a  trust  deed  of 
$9,000,000,  with  the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  as 
trustee,  and  will  resume  work  Immediately.  The  Railroad 
Commission  has  authorized  the  first  Installment  of  bonds, 
amounttngr  to   $600,000.      The   general   contract   for   the   con- 


struction of  the  road  has  been  awarded  to  John  T.  Adams, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Oshkosh  Foundry  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  which  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital,  is  the  formal  organ- 
ization of  the  commercial  foundry  business  established  In  a 
plant  on  Marion  Street,  Oshkosh,  within  the  last  three 
months  by  Joseph  W.  Radl,  Frank  T.  Turner  and  Hugo  M. 
Steuck. 

The  Racine  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  organized 
about  four  months  ago  to  build  commercial  vehicles,  and 
now  occupying  temporary  quarters  at  1109  Sixth  Street,  Is 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  complete  new  plant  during 
the  coming  year.  It  will  then  also  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  internal  spur  gear  drive  axles  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Charles  H.  Piggins  is  vice-president  and  chief  engineer. 

The  Wisconsin  Valley  Electric  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis.,  has 
contracted  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  new  auxiliary  steam  gen- 
erating plant  of  1500  kw.  capacity,  estimated  to  cost  be- 
tween $90,000  and  $100,000.  The  i)lant  will  include  a  steam 
turbine,  Heine  boilers  and  Westinghouse  automatic  stokers. 
Delivery   will    be   made   during   September. 

The  Goodrich  Transit  Co.,  Chicago,  has  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  of  four  lots 
on  the  Manitowoc  River  in  the  inner  harbor  for  its  proposed 
new  repair  yard  and  winter  quarters,  made  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  its  present  quarters  are  required  by  the  Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding  Co.  to  handle  Government  business.  W.  A. 
Cochrane    is   superintendent. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Aug.  6. 
The  machine  tool  market  continues  to  show  improvement, 
due  to  excellent  business  conditions  and  the  large  number 
of  firms  recently  incorporated  to  enter  the  manufacturing 
field.  Several  good  sized  orders  were  placed  last  week  and 
numerous  inquiries  are  being  received.  Deliveries  on  stand- 
ard machines  remain  very  slow  and  on  special  machines 
quotations   are   made   for    1918. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  district  are  excellent  and  wages 
high.  The  trouble  with  the  miners  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  has  practically  been  settled,  as  the  backbone  of 
the  strike  for  higher  wages  has  been  broken  after  the  ex- 
pelling of   I.   W.   W.    agitators. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  obtaining  prompt  delivery  of 
steel  and  copper,  which  is  handicapping  the  automobile  con- 
cerns and  accessory  plants.  Transportation  facilities  have 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  several  weeks  and 
deliveries   are   expected   more   regularly. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  has  received  an 
order  for  3000  3-ton  chainless  trucks.  This  is  the  second 
quantity  order  placed  by  the  Government  with  the  Packard 
within  the  last  two  weeks,  and  brings  the  total  up  to  4800 
trucks,  representing  a  money  value  of  more  than  $16,000,000. 
During  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit, 
ended  July  31,  735,000  automobiles  were  produced.  Orders 
at  present  are  80,000  in  excess  of  production.  Last  year's 
liroduction  was  200,000  more  than  the  previous  year  at  the 
Detroit  plant  and  50,000  more  at  the  branch  plants.  During 
the  month  of  May,   1917,   83,706  cars  were  completed. 

The  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Co.,  Detroit,  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  as  a  producing  plant  for  its 
boats. 

The  Pioneer  Trailer  Corporation,  Detroit,  has  been  or- 
ganized  with   a  capital   of   $30,000. 

The  Triangle  Truck  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  will  have  its 
new  plant  in  operation  about  Nov.  1.  The  concern,  which 
was  recently  organized,  will  make  l^^-ton  vehicles. 

The  One  Wheel  Truck  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  has  recently 
been  incorporated  to  build  a  tractor  with  one  wheel  in  the 
center  surrounded  by  a  platform  for  the  motor  and  driver's 
seat. 

The  Saxon  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  has  taken  a 
lease  on  the  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  Abbott  Motor 
Corporation.     The  plant  has  60,000  sq.  ft.  of  fioor  space. 

The  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  Detroit,  Is  reported  to  have 
received  an  order  for  airplane  bodies  amounting  to  more 
than    $5,000,000. 

The  Young  High  Velocity  Carburetor  Co.  has  engaged  in 
business  at  1211-15  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  to  manu- 
facture high  velocity  carburetors.  The  authorized  capital  is 
$250,000,    all    of   which    has    been    paid    In    in    cash. 

The  Chicago  Stove  &  Range  Co.  will  erect  a  factory  at 
Kenton    Harbor,    Mich. 

The  \yilllam  E.  Hill  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  manufacturer 
of  machinery,  castings  and  similar  products,  has  re-incor- 
Iiorated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  all  of  which  has 
l-een    paid    In. 
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The  Mott  Wheel  Works,  Jackson,  Mich.,  an  enterprise 
recently  obtained  by  that  city,  is  installing  machinery,  stock 
and  other   equipment    in   its   new    plant. 

The  Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000. 

The  Wilson  Body  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  completed  its 
new  plant  and  is  ready  for  the  installation  of  machinery. 
The  main  plant  has  a  floor  space  of  90,000  sq.  ft.  and  with 
smaller    buildings    totals    114,500    sq.    ft. 

The  Bay  City  Auto  Body  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  formerly 
the  Kelly  Body  Co.,  has  moved  from  the  west  side  to  the 
east  side  and   is   rapidly   expanding   its   business. 

The  Harrah  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Niles,  Mich.,  plans  an  addi- 
tion to  its  factory.     W.  F.  Harrah  is  president. 

The  Michigan  Chandelier  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Nathan  and 
Regina  Silberstein   and    S.    Groosfoeld. 

The  Manistique  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Manistique,  Mich.,  has 
been   incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $500,000. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  formation  of  the  Ecorse 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ecorse,  Mich.,  which  is  completing 
a  new  plant.  The  company  will  manufacture  gray  iron  cast- 
ings and  sufficient  equipment  is  being  installed  to  melt  100 
tons  per  day.  B.  F.  Everitt  is  president  and  A.  J.  Kinnucan 
is  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  Lake  Shore  Engine  Works,  Marquette,  Mich.,  has  in- 
creased  its  capital  stock  from   $200,000   to   $350,000. 

The  Hayes  Motor  Truck  Wheel  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  has 
increased   its  capital   stock   from   $100,000   to    $500,000. 

The  Underhood  Motor  Heater  Corporation,  Detroit,  has 
been  incorporated  by  Stephen  Kaladzie,  Samuel  V.  Kowrack 
and  James  B.   Gierm.     Capital   stock,   $65,000. 

The  Victor  Wire  Wheel  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  been 
incorporated   for   $500,000. 

The  Duplex  Truck  Co.  is  rushing  work  on  the  construction 
of  its  new  plant  at  Lansing,  Mich.  It  is  expected  the  plant 
will  be   in  operation  Dec.   30.     H.  M.   Lee   is  president. 

The  Tower  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Grennville,  Mich.,  has  in- 
creased   its   capital    stock   from    $50,000    to    $100,000. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,    Aug.    7. 

Machine  tool  builders  are  getting  a  good  volume  of  orders 
for  machines  for  Government  work,  largely  in  connection  with 
airplanes  and  shells.  The  Forest  City  Machine  &  Forge  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  taken  a  large  Government  order  for  de- 
tonators, and  has  purchased  30  screw  machines.  Orders  for 
a  number  of  machines  for  airplane  work  were  placed  during 
the  week  by  Henry  Leland,  Detroit.  The  shortage  of  labor 
in  machine  shops  is  having  an  elYect  on  the  market,  some 
plant  managers  announcing  that  they  would  like  to  pur- 
chase additional  equipment  were  they  able  to  secure  men  to 
operate  it.  A  number  of  factory  additions  designed  for  war 
work  or  for  increasing  the  capacity  in  lines  stimulated  by 
the  war  are  under  way  or  being  planned  in  this  territory, 
and  this  will  require  considerable  additional  machinery 
equipment.  Trade  has  quieted  down  somewhat  with  local 
machinery  dealers.  Scattered  small  lot  sales  are  reported, 
but  outside  of  machinery  requirements  for  Government  work 
the   market    is   quiet. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  enlarge  its 
plant  by  the  erection  of  a  one-story  factory  addition,  60  x 
477  ft.,  and  a  hardening  room,  80  x  90  ft.  Plans  are  being 
prepared  by  George  S.    Rider  &  Co.,   engineers,  Cleveland. 

The  Federal  Nut,  Bolt  &  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  re- 
cently been  organized  and  has  a  new  plant  nearly  ready  for 
operation  on  Collamer  Avenue,  near  the  Nickel  Plate  Rail- 
road. The  new  building  is  one  story,  40  x  120  ft.  The  com- 
pany is  composed  of  the  same  interests  that  control  the 
Cuyahoga  Stamping  &  Machine  Co.,  and  has  taken  over  the 
screw  machine  products  department  of  that  company.  H.  A. 
Tremaine    is   i^resident. 

The  Parish  &  Bingham  Co.,  Cleveland,  maker  of  automo- 
bile frame.s  and  other  sheet  metal  'parts,  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  machine  shop  addition,  150  x  200  ft.,  with  a 
saw-tooth  roof.  Bids  have  been  taken  by  Ernest  McGeorge, 
engineer,    Leader-News   Building. 

The  H.  J.  Walker  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  under  construction 
a  $30,000  plant  addition  to  be  used  for  machine  shop  pur- 
poses. 

The  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken  a  contract  for  two 
factory  buildings  for  the  Dayton  Metal  Products  Co.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  One  will  be  60  x  115  ft.  and  the  other  100  x 
360   ft. 

The  Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken  the 
general  contract  for  a  large  plant  addition  to  be  erected  for 
the  T.   H.    Symington   Co.,   Rochester,   N.   Y.      This   will   be   a 


one-story  structure,  225  x  700  ft.,  and  will  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  3 -in.  guns.  The  structural  steel  contract 
has  been  placed  with  the  King  Bridge  Co.,  Cleveland.  It 
will  require   800   tons  of  structural  steel. 

The  Lang  Auto  Body  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  acquired  a 
5-acre  site  on  Lorain  Avenue,  on  which  it  plans  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  bodies  for  motor 
trucks  and  pleasure  cars.  Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Paul 
Schmitt.  Charles  E.  J.  Lang  of  the  Baker  R.  &  L.  Co.,  is 
president,  and  Elmer  Lang  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Union  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  S.  L.  Drake,  G.  I.  Gard- 
ner,  A.   E.   Gillard  and   others. 

The  Aultman-Taylor  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  will  enlarge  its 
plant  by  the  erection  of  a  two-story  machine  shop  addition 
to  provide  greater  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
tractors. 

The  Kenney-McGreevy  Foundry  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  W.  D. 
Kenney,   Hugh  McGreevy   and  others. 

The  Jaxon  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  Frederick  E.  LaFrance,  G.  E. 
Smith,  Frank  L.  Lucas  and  others  to  manufacture  tools  and 
dies. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind.^  Aug.    6. 
The  Commercial   Club  of   Richmond,   Ind.,   announces  that 
the    Jenkins    Vulcan    Spring    Co.    of   St.    Louis    will    move    its 
plant  to  Richmond.     The  company  is  to  be  reorganized  with 
$300,000  capital   stock. 

The  Spearhead  Lawnmower  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Indianapolis  and  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  machines  and  tools.  The  directors  are  J.  E. 
Harting,  J.  H.   Pearson  and  C.  E.   Phillips. 

The  Coldstream  Corporation  has  been  incorporated  at 
Evansville,  Ind.,  with  $60,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
apparatus  for  cooling  water.  The  directors  are  William 
Scherfflus,    Jr.,    William    J.    Mann    and    Hayward    Flickner. 

The  Red-Devil-Speed  Hammer  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Gary,  Ind.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery. The  directors  are  Julius  Cayo,  Samuel  Mitchell, 
George  P.  Rose,  Don  Van  Lieu  and  P.  T.  Burke. 

The  Parsons  &  Posey  Construction  Co.  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Evansville,  Ind.,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to 
construct  railroads,  highways,  etc.  The  directors  are  Charles 
H.   Parsons,  George  M.   Posey  and  Phelps  F.   Darby. 

Craig-Hunt,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  at  Indianapolis, 
with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  automobiles.  The 
directors  are  John  R.  Craig,  Wilbert  L.  Hunt  and  William 
C.    McNabb. 

The  Juniata  Sweeper  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Indianapolis,  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  street 
sweeping  and  cleaning  equipment.  The  directors  are  Mar- 
tin P.  Brumbaugh,  Clayton  A.  McKinney,  Juniata,  Pa ;  Dan- 
iel S.  Brumbaugh,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Aug.    6. 

Munition  makers  and  shipbuilding  firms  have  lately 
bought  a  number  of  large  lathes,  planing  machines  and 
boring  mills.  Small  lathes  now  seem  to  be  the  only  kind 
of  machine  tools  that  are  not  in  demand,  but  orders  already 
in  hand  enable  different  firms  to  keep  running  on  full  time. 
A  very  encouraging  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  the 
comparative  absence  of  any  labor  troubles.  The  bonus 
systems  adopted  by  different  local  firms  seem  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully and  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  now  earn- 
ing more  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  labor  situation  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  as  far  as  the  foundries  are  concerned, 
changes  almost  daily.  The  latest  reports  show  the  resump- 
tion of  work  at  all  except  -two  foundries.  There  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  the  present  strike  there  being  extended  to  include 
the  machinists. 

The  Cisco  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  awarded 
contract  to  Wm.  Lang  &  Sons  Co.  for  a  large  addition  to 
its  plant  at  Southside.  The  -equipment  to  be  installed  will 
1)6    mostly    of    the    company's    own    manufacture. 

Work  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Champion  Tool  Works 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  the  company 
expects  to  have  it  in  full  operation  early  in  the   fall  season. 

The  Dayton  Handle  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  secured  per- 
mit for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  brick  and  concrete  plant 
estimated  to  cost  $14,000.  Work  will  commence  at  an  early 
date. 
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The  Superior  Tool  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $10,000  capital  stock,  and  has  taken  over 
the  business  of  the  Progressive  Tool  &  Die  Co.  W.  H. 
Williams  is  president  and  W.  E.  Watson  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

J.  A.  Poss,  contractor,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  awarded 
contract  for  remodeling  a  building  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  that 
will  be  the  new  home  of  the  American  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.  of 
that  city. 

The  city  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  in  the  market  for  an 
18-in.  X  10-ft.  engine  lathe.  Bids  will  be  opened  Aug.  14. 
Charles  E.   Ashburner  Is  city  manager. 

The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio,  is  contemplating 
making  an  addition  to  its  plant.  The  company  recently 
received  a  large  order  from  the  French  Government  for 
automobile    and    auto-truck    trailers. 

The  municipality  of  Lucasville,  Ohio,  will  establish  an 
electric  lighting  plant.  Alonzo  Purdy  heads  a  committee 
appointed    to   purchase    the    necessary    machinery. 

Additional  details  received  confirm  the  report  that  the 
Elgin  Tractor  Co.,  Elgin,  111.,  will  remove  its  plant  to 
Piqua,  Ohio.  Work  has  already  commenced  in  remodeling 
a  building  to  house  the  plant. 

The  Remy  Electric  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  broken  ground 
for  a  three-story  addition  to  its  plant,  of  concrete  and  steel 
construction. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.   6. 

Inquiries  for  motors  of  various  sizes  have  been  a  feature 
of  the  week  in  this  market,  high  prices  of  coal  and  uncer- 
tainty of  supplies  favoring  changing  of  factories  to  electric 
drive.  Occasional  inquiries  for  ice-making  machinery  and  cold 
storage  plant  equipment  are  beginning  to  be  received.  High 
prices  are  tending  to  discourage  buying  in  most  lines  and  the 
most  active  demands  are  those  from  the  coal  and  oil  develop- 
ment interests.  The  Louisville  Industrial  Foundation  is 
negotiating  with  several  prospects  who  consider  locating  a 
malleable   iron   foundry    in   Louisville. 

The  Southern  Machinery  Exchange,  Somerset,  Ky.,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  s.  h.  oil  well  drilling  machine ;  one  self- 
contained,  side-crank  steam  engine,  40  to  60-hp.,  and  man- 
ual training  equipment  consisting  of  one  surfacer,  one  Col- 
lege lathe,  three  smaller  lathes  and  a  5  hp.  a.  c.  motor, 
220-volt. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  issued  the 
following  inquiries :  Jobbers'  prices,  for  immediate  delivery, 
on  a  second-hand  circular  or  band  resaw,  to  saw  boards 
12  in.  wide,  in  first-class  running  condition ;  self-feed  gang 
rip  saw  to  rip  veneers  %  in.  thick  and  1  in.  wide,  with  ca- 
pacity for  eight  such  strips  or  wider ;  jobbers'  prices  on 
first-class-second-hand  broom  handle  lathe,  paint  and  polish- 
ing machine,  and  combination  mattress  packer  for  quick 
delivery ;  dealers'  prices  on  a  complete  crushing  and  pul- 
verizer outfit  for  turning  out  75  to  100  tons  of  agricultural 
limestone   in   10   hours. 


California 

Los    Angbiles,   July    31. 

The  Riverside  Aircraft  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  recently  in- 
corporated, has  been  granted  permission  by  the  State  com- 
missioner to  issue  stock  for  $50,000  to  provide  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  and 
other  aircraft.  The  company  has  acquired  the  former  Miller 
planing  mill  on  Fifth  Street  for  Its  initial  works.  R.  C. 
Bowman  and  E.  T.  Ford  head  the  company. 

The  Forschler  Dual  Frame  Truck  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
trucks  of  special  type.  J.  F.  Manning,  H.  W.  Wyatt  and 
L.  W.  Van  Dyke,  all  of  Los  Angeles,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Board  of  SupervlHors,  Los  Angeles,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  new  one-story,  relnforced-concrete  power 
plant,  80  X  100  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  the  county  hospital. 
William  Davidson,  chief  mechanical  engineer.  Hall  of  Rec- 
ords,  is  in  charge. 

The  Lilly-Fletcher  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  filed  application 
with  the  City  Harbor  Commission  for  a  lease  of  property 
consisting  of  about  five  acres  on  the  Wilmington  Basin, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  for  the  construction  of  a  shipbuilding 
works. 

The  National  Pump  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  pumping 
machinery.  O.  A.  Howk,  Los  Angeles,  F.  M.  and  J.  H. 
TownSend,  San  Gabriel,  and  A.  J.  Gutzler,  South  Pasadena, 
are  the  Incorporators. 

The  A.  J.  Savage  Munitions  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Is  ar- 
ranging for  a  site  on  Broadway,  Including  tideland  property, 
for    the    erection    of    its    proposed    firearms    manufacturing 


plant.  The  initial  structures  will  consist  of  two  one-story 
buildings,  each  about  60  x  300  ft.,  with  woodworking  plant, 
to  cost  about  $45,000;  the  machinery  and  equipment  Is 
estimated  to  cost  $225,000,  Including  the  electric  operation  of 
the  plant  in  all  departments.  The  company  will  specialize 
In  the  manufacture  of  sporting  rifies,  repeating  shotguns, 
automatic  pistols  and  a  new  automatic  machine  gun.  About 
250  hands  will  be  employed. 

The  Merchants  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Los  Angeies, 
has  acquired  property  consisting  of  about  10  acres  on  the 
main  channel  of  Long  Beach  inner  harbor.  Long  Beach,  and 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shipbuilding  plant  to 
cost   about   $500,000. 

The  Satisfaction  Heating  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  heating 
specialties.  Charles  D.  Wharton  and  S.  M.  Campbell,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Wilson  H.  Teale,  Pasadena,  are  the  incorpora- 
tors. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  a  new  roundhouse  at  Fresno, 
Cal.,  as  an  addition  to  Its  present  shop,  to  provide  for  an 
increased  capacity  of  30  locomotives. 

The  Seventh  Street  Co.,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  reinforced-concrete  power 
plant,  about  40  x  90  ft.,  to  be  erected  in  the  rear  of  715  Olive 
Street,  at  a  cost  of  about  $14,000. 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  July   31. 

The  establishment  of  new  shipyards  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,  the  enlargement  of  others,  and  expansion  of  manufac- 
turing plants  of  various  kinds,  have  stimulated  the  ma- 
chinery market  in  this  territory  to  an  unusual  degree.  All 
lines  of  machine  tools,  both  heavy  and  light,  are  moving 
easily  under  pressure  of  the  insistent  demand  from  indus- 
trial plants.  Many  large  orders  for  heavy  machinery  have 
been  placed  by  shipyards,  both  those  in  existence  and  in 
course  of  construction.  There  is  a  very  active  demand  for 
sugar  mill  machinery,  especially,  from  the  beet  sugar  mills. 
Electric  transmission  machinery  commands  the  special  at- 
tention of  local  factories  and  Eastern  representatives.  Ex« 
ploitation  of  new  mines  and  the  reopening  of  old  ones  calls 
for  the  heavier  lines  of  machinery  equipment.  Lack  of 
material  is  the  most  serious  problem  that  machinery  houses, 
on  this  side  of  the  country,  have  to  contend  with. 

Construction  work  is  under  way  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
project  for  supplying  San  Franciscco  with  pure  water.  At- 
tempts to  secure  bids  on  three  locomotives  for  a  connecting 
railroad,   with  a  six-months  delivery,  failed. 

The  Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal.,  is 
adding  another  machine  shop,  275  x  100  ft.  The  total  cost, 
including    equipment,    will    approximate    $100,000. 

A  fire  protection  plant  is  being  installed  at  the  Stock- 
ton (Cal.)  works  of  the  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
The  system  is  dominated  by  a  tower  supporting  a  tank  con- 
taining 100,000  gal.  of  water,  the  base  of  which  is  125  ft. 
from  the  ground.  Although  the  factory  is  within  the  Stock- 
ton city  limits  an  independent  pipe  system  has  been  in- 
stalled. 

The  Fay  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Eureka,  Cal.,  will  at  once 
erect  shops  and  other  buildings  on  the  site  of  its  proposed 
shipyard. 

The  extensions  to  the  machine  shop  at  the  United  States 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  include  a  40-ton  and  a  10-ton 
crane. 

The  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  ap- 
plied for  a  lease  on  waterfront  property  on  which  to  erect 
works  for  manufacturing  and  assembling  boilers,  tanks,  en- 
gines, etc.,  for  outfitting  ships. 

The  San  Diego  &  Arizona  Railroad  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal., 
will  erect  a  4-stall  engine  house  costing  $27,000.  Consid- 
erable trackage  and  the  installation  of  machinery  will  be 
involved. 

The  Tracy   Shipbuilding  Co.,   National   City,   Cal.,    has   re- 
newed Its  option  on  bay  front  property. 

The  Savage  Corporation  has  applied  for  a  lease  on  tide 
lands  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  on  which  to  erect  two  factory 
buildings  and  a  wood-working  shop.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ings is   placed  at   $45,000   and  of  the  equipment  at   $225,000. 

The  Riverside  Aircraft  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  has  taken 
over  the  Miller  planing  mill  at  that  place  and  announces 
plans  to  enlarge  the  plant  and   Install  new  machinery. 

The  California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.,  Crockett,  Cal.,  has 
let  contracts  for  extensive  additions  to  its  sugar  refining 
plant  to  cost,  according  to  report,  approximately  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars. 

The  Union  Construction  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  secured 
a  lease  of  a  25-acre  shipbuilding  site  on  the  Oakland  water- 
front. 
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J.  c.  Stanley,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  completed  plans  for  a 
one-story  brick  shop  building  to  be  erected  at  the  Hollywood 
ijhipyards,  Canal  Street. 

The  Consolidated  Mfg.  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  bought  the 
plant  of  the  East  Bay  Foundry  Co.  and  will  enlarge  the 
works  and  add  new  equipment.  General  offices  are  at  512 
Syndicate   Building. 

The  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  to 
engage  in  the  shipbuilding  business.  Subscribers  and  di- 
rectors are  John  Lawson,  George  U.  Hind,  John  H.  Baxter, 
M.  E.   Harrison   and   W.    L.    Comyn. 

A  large  administration  building,  a  roundhouse  and  a 
machine  shop,  100  x  200  ft.,  in  dimensions  are  to  be  erected 
immediately  for  the  Nevada-California, Oregon  Railroad  at 
Altura.=,   Cal.,   at   a   cost   of   $100,000. 

The  Barnes  &  Tibbets  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  expending  $40,- 
000  in  piling  and  preparing  the  ground  at  its  Alameda  site, 
preparatory    to    erecting   buildings    for    its    shipyard. 

The  Commercial  Iron  Works  has  entered  the  field  in  San 
Francisco,  at  497  Fifth  Street,  intending  to  specialize  in  box 
mailing  machinery. 

At  a  directors'  meeting  of  the  Loughhead  Aircraft  Mfg. 
Co.  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  B.  R.  Rodman,  president ;  Allan  H.  Loughhead,  vice- 
president  ;  Malcolm  Loughhead,  secretary,  and  Alfred  Kd- 
wards,   treasurer. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of  a  number 
of  concrete  buildings  costing  $50,000  for  the  Pacific  Electric 
Metals  Co.   at   Bay  Point,   Cal. 

The  Pacific  Scale  &  Show  Case  Co.,  Spokane,  "Wash., 
states  that  the  report  that  it  had  sold  its  plant  to  C.  J. 
Reed    of   that   city    is   entirely    without    foundation. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  July  31. 
The  strike  that  has  tied  up  the  greater  part  of  the  lum- 
ber mills  and  logging  camps  in  the  State  of  Washington 
seems  to  be  no  nearer  settlement  than  for  several  weeks 
past,  despite  the  efforts  of  both  sides,  and  the  work  of  Fed- 
eral ofllcials  to  bring  about  a  peacable  settlement.  It  has 
been  persi.stently  rumored  that  unless  a  way  is  found  to 
immediately  end  the  strike,  the  Government  may  take  over 
and  operate  the  mills  as  an  assurance  that  the  shipbuilding 
program  will  not  be  held  up.  A  few  of  the  mills  have 
agreed  to  the  8-hour  demand,  particularly  several  plants  in 
Tacoma,  which  are  furnishing  lumber  for  the  big  army  can- 
tonment near  that  city,  and  the  camj)  is  reported  to  be  re- 
ceiving all  the  lumber  needed.  The  threatened  strike  of 
15,000  metal  trades  workers,  which  would  result  in  closing 
the  shipyards  in  Seattle,  is  not  likely  to  materialize,  accord- 
ing to  union  oflicials  in  the  city.  The  question  of  boycotting 
the  products  of  the  Washington  Iron  Works,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  threatened  strike,  has  been  satisfactorily  ad- 
Justed,  as  well  as  other  questions  of  wages  and  shorter 
hours. 

It  is  announced  by  Northwest  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  that  95  per  cent  of  all  the  spruce  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  Government  for  airplane  con- 
struction will  come  from  Oregon  and  Wa.shington.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  aggregate  amount  for  which  contracts 
soon  will  be  closed  will  probably  exceed  75,000,000  ft. 

Machine  shops  and  manufacturing  plants  continue  rushed 
with  orders.  A  large  number  of  the  plants  are  operating 
continuously  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  equipment. 

The  George  H.  Gallagher  Co.,  Spokane,  manufacturer  or 
farming  machinery,  plans  to  greatly  increase  the  cai)acity  of 
its   plant. 

Construction  work  at  the  Todd  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion's shipyards  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  being  rushed,  and  it 
Is  expected  laying  of  keels  for  the  four  7500-ton  steel  ships 
under  contract  will  be  ready  by  Sept.  1  The  main  buildings 
are  nearing  completion,  and  the  90  x  110  ft.  iwwer  house 
will  be  erected  shortly.  Steel  shed  and  mold  loft  will  b? 
250  X  324  ft.,  two  stories,  with  pile  and  concrete  foundations. 

The  Foundation  Co.  of  New  York  has  leased  a  large  site 
on  the  water  front  in  Portland,  on  which  will  be  l>uilt  10 
sets  of  ways,  the  company  holding  contracts  to  build  wooden 
steamers  for  the  French  Government.  Charles  F.  Swigert. 
Portland,  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Coos  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Marshfield,  Ore.,  plans  to 
immediately  proceed  with  installation  of  the  proposed  ship- 
yards in  that  city.  Wooden  vessels,  285  ft.  long  and  43 
ft.  beam,  will  be  built. 

George  F.  Rodgers,  Astoria,  Ore.,  recently  leased  a  site  in 
that  city  and  has  started  work  on  construction  of  a  ship- 
building plant.  He  has  contracts  for  a  number  of  wooden 
vessels. 


The  Kuhn  Tractor  Truck  Co.,  Seattle,  organized  months 
ago  for  the  building  of  trucks  and  other  vehicles,  plans  early 
construction  of  a  plant  in  Seattle.  Several  sites  are  now 
under  consideration.  William  O.  Kuhn,  president,  Gus 
Ehrenberg,    vice-president   and   general   manager. 

The  Kilbourne  &  Clark  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  manufacturer 
of  wireless  plants,  will  shortly  move  into  its  new  home  on 
the  Seattle  waterfront,  where  it  will  have  one  of  the  largest 
plants  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  company  holds  $1,200,- 
000  in  contracts  for  the  United  States  Government,  and 
$400,000  in  contracts  from  private  interests.  The  plant  will 
be  operated  24  hours  a  day,  employing  400  persons.  The 
main  building  of  the  new  plant  is  a  2-story  structure,  180  x 
120  ft.,  with  one-story  frame  extension  in  the  rear  at  each 
side,  60  ft.  sq.  Electric  power  will  be  employed  throughout 
the   plant. 

The  plant  of  the  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.  in  Seattle 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  shipbuilding  plant  by  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  building  of  several  ways. 

The  Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting  &  Power  Co., 
Anyox,  B.  C,  plans  to  increase  the  capacity  of  its  smelter 
from  2500  to  3t)00  tons  daily,  according  to  Jay  P.  Graves. 
A  furnace,  two  large  converters  and  other  apparatus  will  be 
installed. 

Steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  organization  of  the 
Columbia  River  shipbuilding  concerns,  near  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Vancouver,  Wash.,  for  mutual  benefit  and  to  assist 
the  government  in  speeding  construction  of  vessels  in  that 
section.  Twenty-five  men,  whose  yards  have  contracts  for 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  steel  and  wooden  vessels,  at- 
tended a  recent  meeting  at  the  Multnomah  Hotel  in  Portland. 
The  Columbia  River  Shipbuilders'  Association  was  formed, 
with  the  following  board  of  managers:  H.  E.  Pennell  of  the 
Coast  Shij)building  Co.  ;  Max  Houser,  McEachern  yards, 
Astoria  ;  William  Cornfoot,  Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works  : 
Joseph  Bowles,  Northwest  Steel  Co.  :  Fred  Ballin,  Supple  & 
Ballin  ;    F.   C.   Knapp,   Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Co. 

British  Columbia  machinery  plants  are  considering  the 
possibility  of  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  main  engines 
for  the  Government  steamers,  although  no  contracts  have 
as  yet  been  placed  with  them.  In  figuring  on  the  engines, 
the  firms  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  install 
additional  costly  machinery,  with  contracts  at  a  fixed  price, 
and  containing  penalty  clauses  for  late  delivery,  with  no 
protection   against   strikes. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  4. 

In  addition  to  a  steady  demand  for  sawmill  and  mining 
machinery  of  all  sorts,  cotton  gins  and  apparatus  for  cotton 
seed  and  peanut  oil  mills  are  quite  active.  Second-hand 
equipment  is  eagerly  sought,  but  very  little  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Hine-Hodge  Lumber  Co.,  Hodge,  Miss.,  will  build  a  ship- 
building plant  on  a  40-acre  site. 

Florida  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  construct 
wooden    vessels   for   the   Government. 

Poag  &  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  have  secured  a  site  for  a  shij)- 
building  plant  to  build  schooners  up  to  600  tons  capacity. 

American  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $320  000.  R.  C. 
Home,  Jr.,  and  W.  E.  Richardson  are  among  the  incor- 
porators. 

Universal  By-products  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  proposes  to 
establish  a  $300,000  factory  at  Fernandina,  Fla.,  to  make  a 
leather   from   shark   skins. 

McLain-Quick  Lightning  Switch  Co.,  Anniston,  Ala.,  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  switches  and  switch  appli- 
ances. 

Kelly-Atkinson  Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  has  taken  over 
the  Hieronymous  docks  property  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  build  IS 
steam   and   wooden   vessels  for  the  Government. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug.  4. 
I.,ieut.  T.  Harbon,  purchasing  agent.  Military  Hospitals 
Commission,  "D"  Unit,  1  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  Ont.,  will 
purchase  the  following  woi'kshop  equipment  to  be  delivered 
to  Hart  House,  University  Buildings,  Toronto,  during  the 
week  of  Aug.  24  to  31  :  1  Brown  &  Sharpe  (or  Cincinnati) 
universal  miller.  No.  1  (with  improved  spiral  dividing  head 
and  swivel  vise)  ;  1  McKenzie  engine  lathe,  14  in.  x  6  ft., 
with  8-in.  4-Jaw  indei)endent  chuck ;  1  Barnes  drill  press, 
15-in.  with  chuck  and  arbor;  1  3-hp.  motor  110  d.c.  com- 
pound wound  (1200  to  1700  r.p.m.),  Westinghouse  or  Gen- 
eral  Electric ;    1    No.    2   American   bench    gas   forge ;    1    No.    3 
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Root'.s  Ai'Mie  blower  ;  1  No.  2  "perfect"  power  hack  saw  ; 
set  stock  and  flies,  %  In.  to  %  in.  (Little  Giant)  ;  set 
stocks  and  dies,  1-64  in.  to  14  in.  (Little  Giant)  ;  1  Preston 
dimension  saw,  No.  125 ;  1  20-in.  Sidney  band  saw ;  1 
Blount  speed  lathe,  11  in.  x  5  ft.;  1  bench  emery  stand,  X 
in.  diameter  x  1  In.  wheel;  1  Universal  grinder,  No.  1,  with 
automatic  feed  (Le  Blonde)  ;  36  ft.  of  1  7/16  in.  shafting;  1 
pair    couplings,    5    16-in.    hangers. 

Tender  forrris,  specifications  and  drawings  have  been  re- 
ceived from  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  trade  commissioner,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  pumping 
plant  and  equipment  for  the  Commonwealth  naval  dock 
yard.  Cockatoo  Island,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  and  are  open  for 
inspection  at  the  Dei)artment  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ot- 
tawa, Ont.  (refer  to  file  No.  A-1901).  Tenders  addressed 
to  either  the  director  of  naval  contracts,  care  Common- 
wealth navy  dockyard,  Cockatoo  Island,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
close  on  Oct.  10,  1917.  The  particulars  are  as  follows:  2 
main  dock  pumps  with  vertical  spindle  motors  and  control 
equipment;  1.  vertical  spindle  motor  and  control  equipment, 
4  sluice  valves,,  wjth  ,4  motors  and  control  equipment ;  2 
drainage  pumps  with  motors  and  control  equipment ;  2  ex- 
haust pumps  with  motors  and  equipment ;  1  inclosed  motor 
and  equipment  for  dock  caisson. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from 
D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  trade  commissioner,  Melbourne,  for 
supply  and  delivery  of  auxiliary  machinery  for  the  Flinders 
naval  bass,  via  Melbourne,  "Victoria,  and  are  open  for  in- 
spection at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada  (refer  to  file  No.  A-1901).  Tenders  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  Navy  Office,  Melbourne, 
close  Oct.  24,  1917.  The  equipment  required  is  as'  follows: 
2  electrical  driven  air  pumps,  with  complete  set  of  spare 
parts  ;  1  steam  driven  air  pump,  with  complete  set  of  spare 
parts  ;  2  tmiall  circulating  pumps  ;  1  large  circulating  pump  ; 
1  large  feed  pump,  with  complete  set  of  spare  parts  ;  1  small 
feed  pump,  with  complete  set  of  spare  parts,  and  1  oil  fuel 
pump,   complete   with   spare  parts. 

The  first  carload  of  machinery  for  the  shipbuilding  plant 
now  in  course  of  construction  on  Poplar  Island,  New  West- 
minster, B.  C,  by  the  New  Westminster  Construction  &  En- 
gineering Co.,  has  arrived  on  the  site  and  the  installation 
will  be  begun  at  an  early  date.  The  company  has  a  con- 
tract for  building  four  vessels  for  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board. 

The  British  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,- 
000  by  Francis  H.  Keefer  of  Thorold,  Ont.  ;  Andrew  A.  King- 
horn,  Amy  W.  Crysler  and  others  of  Toronto,  to  build  ships, 
boats,    drydocks,   etc. 

The  Gaylord  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  has  been  granted  permission  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness of  designing,  building,  etc.,  power  plants,  steam  trans- 
mitting lines,  heating  and  ventilating  systems,  etc.,  in  On- 
tario with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  and  has  appointed 
William    J.    Elliott    of    Toronto    attorney. 

The  Richmond  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  Wilbert  W. 
McKnight,  Noubar  Courian,  Abraham  Cohen  and  others  of 
Toronto  to  manufacture  munitions  machinery,  including 
chucks,   gages,   reamers,    taps,   cutters,   etc. 

The  Pedlar  People  Ltd.,  Oshawa,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market 
for  6-ft.  power  squaring  shears,  with  capacity  to  cut  16  gage 
sheets  or  lighter. 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  of  Detroit  will  build  a  plant  at 
Windsor,  Ont.,  to  cost  $150,000.  R.  Westcott  has  been 
awarded  the  contract.  The  building  will  be  two  stories,  100 
ft.  frontage  and  300  ft.  in  depth.  Automobiles  for  the  Cana- 
dian and   British  Empire  trade  will  be  manufactured. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  proposes  to 
build  a  large  addition  to  Its  factory  at  a  cost  of  $125,000. 

James,  Loudon  &  Hertzberg.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont..  are 
prei)aring  plans  for  a  V>rass  foundry  to  be  constructed  of 
brick  and  steel  for  the  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  Sarnla,  Ont.,  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000. 

The  Vancouver  Shipyards  &  Engine  WorKc,  Ltd.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  proposes  to  build  shipyards  and  shlpbulldiiiK 
plant  at  Vancouver.  Manager,  fi.  Matheson,  517  Rogers 
Building. 

Wells  &  Gray,  Confederation  Life  Building.  Toronto,  have 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  $40,000  addi- 
tion  to  the  plant  of  the   Nicholson   File  Co.,    Port    Hope,   Ont. 

Evidence  of  the  revival  of  Hhipbuildlng  In  Toronto  was 
strikingly  manifest  by  the  laurichlrig  of  thrt-e  iu-w  boats. 
One  of  these  was  a  4.'{00-ton  freiKhtfr,  the  largest  vcmhcI  yi-t 
built  in  the  city ;  the  other  two  were  fishery  protwtlvc  ves- 
sels, which  are  being  constructed  for  the  Government.  The 
freighter  which  has  been  named  the  "Orleans,"  was  laun<h(>d 
at  the  yards  of  the  Thor  Iron  Co.  and  has  been  acqulr.-d  by 
the  Oriental  Navigation  Co..  Nantes.  France.  She  Is  261  ft. 
long,    4  3    ft.    beam   and    28    ft.    3    In.    of   molded    depth    and    Is 


i-(iui].i)e<l  with  triple  engines  of  1400  h)(.  The  other  two 
boats,  named  the  St.  Eloi  and  Fcstubert,  were  launched 
from  the  yards  of  the  Poison  Iron  Works,  and  will  form 
part  of  the  fleet  of  six  boats  built  for  fisherlec  protection 
work.  They  are  140  ft.  long,  2.S  ft.  6  in.  beam  and  13  ft.  6 
in.  molded  depth.  They  will  be  equii)ped  with  compound  sur- 
face condensing  engines  of  500  hp.  and  Howden  water  tube 
boilers,  with  down  draught  and  working  at  ISO  lb.  steam 
liresKure.  They  are  the  first  of  thjs  type  of  boiler  to  be 
constructed  in  Canada,  although  they  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  British  yards.  The  vessels  are  fitted  with 
electric  light,  steam  heated  and  have  evaporating  equip- 
ment. Every  detail  of  the  machinery  and  equipment  Is 
ready  for  installation,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  the  two 
vessels  ready  for  delivery  this  month. 

The  ratepayers  of  London,  Ont.,  will  vote  on  a  proposal  to 
guarantee  the  bonds  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co,  to  the  extent 
of  $450,000.  The  company  agrees  to  build  and  equip  with 
machinery  and  manufacturing  accessories  a  plant  to  cost  at 
least  $300,000,  in  which  it  will  manufacture  900  tires  daily 
and   employ    250   hands. 

Strathroy,  Ont.,  is  asking  for  bids  for  a  direct-connected 
motor  driven  turbine  pump,  80  imperial  gallons  capacity, 
against  a  head  of  20  ft.  Api)ly  Public  Utilitie."?  Board, 
Strathroy,    Ont. 

Plans  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ontario 
Hydro  Commission.  Toronto,  for  its  endorsement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  erection  of  a  hydro  station  at  Gait,  Ont.  As 
soon  as  the  indorsation  has  been  completed  bids  will  be 
called  for  the  construction  of  the  plant. 

The  Laurin  &  Leitch  Construction  Co.,  Montreal,  Que., 
has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
pumping  and    filtration    plant   at    St.    John's,    Que. 

An  appropriation  of  $55,000  has  been  made  for  harbor 
work  at  Goderich,  Ont.,  in  connection  with  the  establishing 
of  a  shipbuilding  plant  there  by  the  Goderich  Shipbuilding 
Co.     The 'work  includes  the  construction  of  slips,  etc. 

The  Eureka  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  North  Head,  N.  B., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $32,000  by  P. 
Ingersoll.  J.  E.  Gaskill,  F.  L.  Lakeman  and  others  to  build 
shii)s.    boats,    etc. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  Aug.  6. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Sept.  4, 
schedule  1379,  for  one  motor-driven  centrifugal  pump  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.  ;  schedule  1387,  opening  date  unassigned, 
for  one  open-side  surface-grinding  machine,  for  South  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  ;  schedule  1388,  opening  date  unassigned,  for  two 
heavy-duty  milling  machines  and  two  back-geared  turret 
screw  machines  for  Philadelphia  ;  schedule  1389.  opening  date 
unassigned.  for  one  100-in.  vertical  boring  and  turning  mill 
for  Boston  :  schedule  1395,  opening  date  unassigned.  for  one 
15 -ton  locomotive  crane  for  Charleston,  W.  Va.  :  schedule  1396, 
opening  date  unassigned.  for  one  motor-driv3n  radial  drill  for 
Mare  Island;  schedule  1397,  opening  date  unassigned,  for  one 
motor-driven  centrifugal  pump  for  Norfolk.  Va.  ;  schedule 
1400,  opening  date  unassigned,  for  two  motor-driven  lathes  for 
Foit  Miflin. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Washington,  until  Aug.  13,  for  furnishing  and  installing  eight 
electric  mono-rail  hoists,  mono-rail  track,  supports,  switches, 
turntables  and  trolley  rails  in  the  new  foundry  at  the  navy 
yard,  Norfolk,  Va.,  specification  No.   2481. 

Bids  were  received  by  the  "Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  speciflcat'on  No.  2464,  for 
furnishing  cranes  for  the  smithery  addition  at  the  Philadel- 
phia nav.v  yard. 

Item  1,  for  the  work  complete;  2,  one  80-ton  crane  com- 
plete with  sijare  parts;  3,  one  15-ton,  two  5-ton  bridge  and 
four  5-ton  wall  cranes  with  spare  parts ;  4,  one  additional 
15-ton  crane  comjilete  ;  5,  price  per  foot  installed  for  runway 
circuit  consisting  of  two  No.  2-0  B.  &  S.  gage,  bare  copper 
wires  ;  6.  price  per  foot  installed  for  runway  circuit  of  two 
No.  4-0  B.  &  S.  gage  copper  wires. 

Chesapeake  Wire  Works,  Westport,  Md.,  item  3,  $68,335, 
120  to  270  days;   4,   $16,475,  160  days;  5,  $1.  120  days. 

Niles-Bement-l'ond  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York,  item  1, 
$108,610.  4  20  days:  2.  $43,750,  420  davs  ;  3.  $64,860,  390  days; 
J,  $14,400  each,   390  days;   5,  $1  per  ft.  of  buildings:   6.  $1.50. 

Moi-gan  Engendering  Co..  Alliance,  Ohio,  item  1,  $52,125  ; 
2.  $18,475  ;  3,  $23,780  ;  4,  $54,780  ;  time,  240  to  270  days. 

Mills  were  roceivt'd  July  30  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks.  Nav.v  Dejiartment,  Washington,  under  specification  No. 
24  4  3  for  furnishing  electric  traveling  cranes  for  extension  to 
mMchine  shop  at  tlie  navy  yard.  Mare  Island,  Cal.  : 

Item  1,  price  and  time  of  delivery  for  one  40-ton  and  one 
15-ton  crane,  completo,  with  spare  i)arts  ;  2.  for  one  40-ton 
crane,  complete,  with  sjiare  parts;  3.  one  15-ton  crane, 
complete,  with  snare  parts;  4,  one  additional  15-ton  crane, 
complete ;  5,  pric'e  per  foot  for  runway  circuit  consisting  of 
two  No.  2-0  B.  &  S.  gagf,  hard-drawn,  bare  copper  main  col- 
le(!tor  wires,  insulating  br;ickets,  and  take-ups;  6,  price  per 
foot  for  a  runway  circuit  consisting  of  two  No.  4-0  B  &  S. 
gage,  hard-drawn,  bare  c<)pi)er  main  collector  wires,  insulating 
brackt^ts  and  take-ups. 

Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Westport,  Md.,  item  3.  $23,520, 
155  days;  4,  $22,320.  165  days;  5,  OOc,  155  days. 

Niles-Benient-rond  (^o.,  Ill  Broadway.  New  York  City, 
Item  1.  $47,000;  390  days;  2,  $28,300,  390  days;  3.  $18,700, 
300  davs;  4,  $17,320,  390  days;  5,  75c.  per  ft.  per  building; 
6,   $1.25. 

Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  ().,  item  1.  $38,950;  2, 
$25,175.  270  days. 
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New  Plant  of  Pyle-National  Company 

Manufacturer  of  Locomotive  Headlights,  Turbo  Gen- 
erators and  Valve  Gear  Housed  in  Notable  Build- 
ings —  Low    Insurance    Cost  —  Testing    Apparatus 


ANOTHER  example  of  the  present-day  tend- 
ency to  construct  manufacturing  plants 
which  in  every  detail  may  be  compared  to  a 
completely  equipped  and  well-finished  machine, 
presenting  something  good  to  look  at,  as  well  as 
affording  maximum  utility,  is  embodied  in  the 
entirely  new  factory  of  The  Pyle-National  Co., 
1337  and  1357  North  Kostner  Street,  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  turbo  generators  and  headlights 
for  locomotives  and  locomotive  valve  gear.  The 
group  of  buildings  consists  of  a  two-story,  fire- 
proof office  building,  46  x  124  ft.;  a  machine  shop, 
122  X  300  ft.,  of  steel  frame  and  mill  roof  construc- 
tion ;  forge  shop,  48  x  94  ft. ;  foundry,  79  x  204  ft. ; 
power  house,  57  x  76  ft.,  and  a  one-story  warehouse, 
94  X  168  ft.  It  was  designed  by  Davidson  &  Weiss, 
architects,  and  the  mechanical  details  were  super- 
vised by  Patterson  &  Davidson,  engineers,  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago. 

The  machine  shop,  a  view  of  which  is  given 


in  Fig.  1  has  a  mezzanine  floor  32  ft.  in  width  on 
either  side,  with  narrower  connections  at  the  ends. 
Most  of  the  machine  tools  at  present  in  use  are 
under  the  mezzanine  floor,  the  lathes  being  stag- 
gered to  economize  in  space.  The  general  con- 
struction of  the  shop  is  well  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. To  the  right  of  the  picture  is  the  tool- 
room. More  machine  tools  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
shop,  but  the  major  portion  of  the  central  part  of 
the  floor  will  be  reserved  for  the  assembly  of  valve 
gear.  All  of  the  large  tools,  some  of  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  background  of  the  half-tone,  are 
motor-driven,  the  smaller  tools  being  group-driven. 
The  machine  shop  and,  in  fact,  every  building  in 
the  group,  even  the  forge  shop,  is  equipped  with 
sprinklers.  As  a  result  of  this  protection,  to- 
gether with  the  character  of  construction  and  the 
general  care  that  is  exercised  against  fire,  the  in- 
surance cost  is  less  than  4'/2C.  per  $100.  The  fire 
equipment  includes  a  60,000-gal.  gravity  tank  and 


Fig.    1 — Machine  Shop   of  Pyle-National   Co.,   Chicago.      Mezzanine  floor  on  sides  of  building  is  32  ft.   wide.     Most  of  the 
machine  tools  are  under  the  balcony,  the  center  of  the  floor  being   reserved    for  assembly.      Traveling  crane    is   controlled 

from  the  floor 
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Fig.  2 — Testing  Turbo  Generators  for  Locomotive  Headlight  and  Train  Light- 
ing in  Plant  of  Pyle-National  Co.    The  machines  are  assembled,  tested,  painted 
and  packed  on  the  steel  trucks.     Bank  of  panels  is  double.     Main  steam  line 
carries  22.5  lb.  pressure 

a  1200-gal.  Fairbanks-Morse  fire  pump.    The  floor- 
ing is  of  factory  maple  laid  on  concrete. 

The  machine  shop  is  served  by  a  T^/^-ton  trav- 
eling crane  controlled  from  the  main  floor.  The 
mezzanine  floor  is  served  by  a  6000-ton  elevator. 
On  this  floor  are  located  winding,  nickel-plating, 
pattern-making  and  small  machine  departments. 
Conspicuous  in  the  photograph  are  the  heating 
and  ventilating  pipes,  the  machine  shop  being  50 
per  cent  direct  and  50  per  cent  indirect  heated. 
The  foundry  heating  is  entirely  indirect.  Arti- 
ficial light  is  provided  by  Westinghouse  nitrogen 
lamps  with  reflectors. 

RUNNING  TEST  FOR  TURBO  GENERATORS 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  equipment  for 
testing  turbo  generators  by  an  actual  running  test, 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  department  is  located  under 
the  balcony  and  consists  of  20  test  racks,  each 
with  its  own  panel.  The  steam  pressure  carried 
in  the  pipe-line  overhead  is  225  lb.  From  the  main 
line,  opposite  each  panel,  drops  a  pipe  to  which 
the  turbo  generators  are  connected  by  a  flexible 
coupling.  The  exhaust  steam  is  carried  back  to 
the  power  house,  and  is  available  for  heating  and 
other  purposes.  The  current  generated  is  con- 
ducted by  cable,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  en- 
ca.sed  in  pipe,  to  the  test  panel  which  is  fitted 
with  incandescent  lamps,  switches  and  the  neces- 
sary meters  for  registering  the  performance  of 
the  generator.  The  steel  trucks  on  which  the 
turbo  generators  are  tested,  as  shown  in  Fig  2,  are 
removed  and  replaced  by  others  when  a  test  is 
completed.     The  machines  are  assembled  on  the 


trucks,  and  rest  on  them  while  being 
tested,  painted  and  packed  for  ship- 
ment. Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  turbo  generators  are  built  ix 
capacities  ranging  from  350  watts  to 
3  kw.,  the  larger  sizes  being  for  trai« 
lighting. 

The  construction  of  the  gray-iron 
foundry  building.  Fig.  3,  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  machine  shop.  It 
is  served  by  a  5-ton  Whiting  travel- 
ing crane,  also  operated  from  the  floor. 
Production  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  standard  duplicate  work  and  is 
largely  done  on  molding  machines. 
The  cupola  is  located  at  the  side  near 
the  end  of  the  building.  Adjoining 
the  foundry  is  the  core-room,  contain- 
ing two  ovens  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate trucks,  and  an  oven  of  the 
drawer  type,  all  of  Whiting  design. 
The  company  also  has  a  brass  foun- 
dry containing  six  furnaces. 

The  forge  shop,  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
is  notable  because  of  the  high  ceiling, 
ample  space  and  good  light  it  pos- 
sesses, all  of  which  afl!ord  a  decided 
contrast  with  the  old-time  shop  of  its 
kind.  It  contains  Buffalo  down-draft 
forges  and  a  Buffalo  furnace,  a  No.  4 
double  Brown  &  Sharpe  case-harden- 
ing and  annealing  furnace  and  a  1200- 
Ib.  Massillon  steam  hammer.  It  has 
Buffalo  forge  blowers  direct  connected 
to  induction  motors. 

A  view  of  the  boiler  room,  Fig.  5, 
shows    an    interesting    alignment    of 
equipment.      It  •  contains  two   200-hp. 
and  one  75-hp.  Page  &  Burton  water- 
tube  boilers,  which  carry  a  working 
pressure  of  225  lb.     The  boilers  are 
equipped  with  Cox-Fulton  stokers,  and  the  ash  is 
handled  by  a  Brady  siphon  ash  conveyor.    To  permit 
of  convenient  storage  of  six  carloads  of  coal  the 
boiler  room  is  depressed  5  ft.  below  the  engine  room 
floor.     The  latter  will  contain  a  385-kva.  Westing- 
house  turbine  generator  set,  and  a  750-cu.-ft.  Inger- 
soll-Rand  air  compressor.     The  power  plant  has  a 
150-ft.  brick  stack  erected  by  the  Heine  Chimney 
Co.  sufficient  for  800  hp. 


The  Potter  Title  &  Trust  Co.  has  been  appointed 
temporary  receiver  of  the  Pennsy  Motors  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, builder  of  automobiles  and  motor  trucks. 


KIk.    3 — Foundry    Is    Light    and    Airy.      Work    is    principally 
Htandanl   duplicate  castings,   and   molding   machines   are  suc- 
cessfully used.     Five-ton  Whiting  crane  is  controlled  from  the 
floor 
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The  Copper  Trade  in  1917 

The  mystery  in  the  copper  trade  dur- 
ing the  year  has  been  the  gigantic  in- 
crease in  exports,  says  a  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  Copper  Statistics.  The  monthly 
average  for  the  first  six  months  is  45,000 
tons  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
27,276  tons  in  1916,  23,029  tons  in  1915 
and  31,091  tons  in  1913  (known  as  the 
Central  Powers'  war  preparation  year, 
German  consumption  representing  fully 
70  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount)  and 
against  a  10-year  average  of  26,117  tons. 
Of  additional  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
exported  metal  is  presumably  for  mu- 
nition needs  by  the  Allies  and  for  1918 
consumption.  Copper  contained  in  ex- 
ported brass  amounted  to  166,000,000 
pounds  additional. 

Domestic  consumption  has  declined 
probably  as  a  result  of  this  increase  in 
exports  or  because  of  increased  munition 
manufacture  in  England  and  France.  In 
the  six  months'  period  it  probably  has 
been  70,000,000  lb.  less  than  in  the  same 
period  of  last  year. 

Copper  costs  per  pound  for  47  com- 
panies increased  to  an  average  of  12  %c. 
compared  with  10.5c.  for  1916.  The  Ana- 
conda Co.'s  production  reports  would  in- 
dicate an  increase  from  10.2c.  to  16c.,  but 
these  items  are  sometimes  a  matter  of 
expert  bookkeeping.  Certainly  high 
wages  will  be  exacted  during  the  year, 
and  this  may  mean  average  production 
costs  per  pound  of  IS^^c.  to  14c. 

Total  dividends  paid  during  the  six 
months  by  47  companies  amounted  to 
$93,000,000,  as  compared  with  $66,000,000 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  Total  net 
profits  for  these  companies  were  in  ex- 
cess of  $173,000,000.  Total  stockholders 
in  the  producing  copper  companies  of  this 
country,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South 
America  amount  to  nearly  600,000. 


New  Plant  of  Union  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 

Following  an  expansion  which  antedates  even  the 
present  abnormal  activity  in  the  metal  trades  and  in- 
dustries, the  Union  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  is  now 
building  a  thoroughly  modern  plant  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  company  now  operates  plants  for  the  production 
of  white  metal  alloys  at  Nineteenth  Street,  and  at 
Fourteenth  Street,  New  York;  and  also  operates  a 
large  plant  in  Baltimore.  The  growth  of  the  business 
led  to  the  acquirement  of  11  acres  in  Newark.  The 
tract  is  triangular  and  is  bounded  on  its  three  sides 
by   three   railroads,   the   Pennsylvania,   the   Central   of 


Fig.    5 — A    Modern    Boiler    Room    Containing    Two    200-Hp.    and    One    75-Hp. 

Boilers  with  Automatic  Stokers  and  Syphon  Ash  Removers.     The  floor  is  5  ft 

below  the  engine  room  floor,  enabling  the  storage  of  6  carloads  of  coal.     A 

working  steam  pressure  of  225  lb.  is  carried 

New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  Utiliz- 
ing these  excellent  transportation  facilities,  the  new 
plant  has  an  extensive  switch  yard  of  its  own,  with 
loading  tracks,  track  scales,  etc.,  to  accommodate  25^ 
cars. 

The  main  building  is  of  steel  and  brick  modern 
fireproof  factory  construction  110  x  450  ft.  Details  pro- 
vide for  the  maximum  of  light  and  air  and  the  equip- 
ment is  designed  for  economy  of  time  and  labor.  All 
material  within  the  plant  proper  is  handled  by  travel- 
ing cranes.  The  receipt  and  disposal  of  raw  material 
and  the  quick  handling  of  the  finished  product  is  thus 
assured. 

The  planning  of  the  plant  has  included  such  choice 
of  sites  for  the  present  buildings  as  will  permit  future 
expansion  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  full  use 
of  existing  facilities.  This  administration  building, 
which  will  house  all  the  offices,  is  unique  in  many  re- 
spects. Living  rooms  are  provided  for  caretakers;  a 
kitchen  and  dining  r-oom  serve  to  supply  meals  to  the 
staff,  and  the  officers  have  private  rooms  with  bath  and 
shower.  Like  the  main  building,  the  construction  of 
the  office  unit  is  of  steel  and  brick  and  of  pleasing 
architectural  design. 

The  architects  are  Fletcher-Thompson,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  L.  D.  Waixel,  president  of  the  company, 
says  the  entire  plant  will  be  in  full  operation  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year. 


Pig.  4 — In  Marked  and  Pleasant  Contrast  Is  This  Forge  Shop 

with  Those  of  Earlier  Days.     The  ceiling   is  high,   there   is 

plenty  of  light.     The  forges  are  down-draft 


The  Youngstown  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  is  building  an  8-in.  and  a  10-in.  mill  for 
the  Denner  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  the  mills  being  designed 
by  the  purchaser.  The  Youngstown  company  also  has 
large  contracts  for  roll  lathes,  large  shears  and  spike 
machines  that  will  keep  it  busy  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  will  make  shipment  this  month  of  two  large  roll 
lathes  to  the  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


War  Board  Proposes  "Reasonable  Profits" 


Same  Price  for  Government  and 
Allies,  but  There  Can  Be  No 
Commandeering  for  Other  Nations 


Washington,  Aug.  14. — Prices  liberal  enough  to 
include  "reasonable  profits"  but  much  below  the  levels 
representing  "the  extortion  now  exacted  for  many  com- 
modities of  prime  necessity"  will  be  fixed  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  for  all  war  material  purchased  for  the 
United  States  or  for  the  Allies.  For  the  present  the 
board  will  not  undertake  to  control  the  prices  of  mate- 
rials purchased  for  the  general  consuming  public,  but 
the  Government  will  speedily  exercise  its  control  over 
the  country's  output  of  coal  and  coke,  as  authorized  by 
the  Lever  act,  and,  should  circumstances  warrant,  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  propriety  of  fixing  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  in  the  interest  of  the 
private  consumer.  This  program  has  been  outlined  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  official  and  semi-official  state- 
ments and  will  be  put  into  force  as  soon  as  its  details 
have  been  worked  out.  Meanwhile  Senator  Pomerene 
has  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  comprehensive  bill,  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  issue,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  fix  the  price  and  regulate  the  sale  of  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  whether  purchased 
by  the  American  Government,  the  Allies  or  by  private 
consumers. 

A  Great  Buying  Machine 

As  the  result  of  numerous  conferences  participated  in 
by  many  high  officials  of  the  Government,  a  carefully 
co-ordinated  project  for  controlling  the  cost  of  all  war 
material  has  been  worked  out  and  a  big  machine  de- 
veloped on  a  scale  that  is  confidently  counted  upon  to 
meet  any  emergency.  The  most  important  feature  of 
this  machine  will  be  the  War  Industries  Board  with  its 
purchasing  commission,  but  working  in  close  co-oper- 
ation and  in  perfect  harmony  will  be  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Food  Administration,  just  created  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Lever  bill,  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  an  important  function  of  which  will  be 
the  regulation  of  ocean  freight  rates,  and  the  Exports 
Council  which,  through  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  impose  embargoes,  will  be  able  to  conserve  supplies 
of  war  material  and  food  products  and  direct  their  dis- 
tribution in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner. 

The  plans  of  the  purchasing  commission  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  were  formulated  after  several  con- 
ferences with  President  Wilson  and  with  members  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  has  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  board  from  the  outset  to  in- 
sist that  the  Allies  shall  be  able  to  purchase  war  mate- 
rial at  the  same  prices  paid  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment conditioned  only  upon  a  reciprocal  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  that  the  United  States  may  buy 
in  the  factories  of  the  allied  countries  at  the  same 
prices  as  those  paid  by  their  respective  governments. 
Both  the  President  and  the  members  of  the  board  have 
regarded  it  as  desirable  that  private  consumers  should 
be  able  to  secure  the  same  prices  as  the  Government 
and  the  President  has  heretofore  expressed  his  views 
on  this  point  in  very  plain  terms.  He  has  been  appre- 
hensive lest  the  action  of  the  Government  in  forcing 
down  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  important 
commodities  when  purchased  for  war  purposes  might 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  those  articles  to 
the  private  consumer,  intended  by  the  manufacturer  to 
offset  the  curtailment  of  his  profits. 

Same  I'riceH  for  AllieH 

After  careful  deliberation,  however,  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  members  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  now  no  au- 
thority in  law  to  permit  the  Executive  to  fix  the  price 
for  private  consumers  of  any  commodity  not  specifically 
included  in  the  category  of  the  Lever  act,  which  has 
just  received  the  President's  signature.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  act  the  President  may  regulate  the  oper- 


ations of  the  industries  engaged  in  producing  coal  and 
coke  and  fix  the  prices  of  those  products.  He  may  also 
within  certain  limitations  regulate  the  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  "foods,  feeds,  fuel,  including  fuel  oil  and 
natural  gas,  and  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  ingredients, 
tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery,  and  equipment 
required  for  the  actual  production  of  foods,  feeds  and 
fuel."  Beyond  this,  however,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
powers  of  the  Chief  Executive  extend.  Having  reached 
this  conclusion  the  War  Industries  Board  made  public 
the  following  official  statement: 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
carry  out  the  policy  recently  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  with  which  the  members  of  the  Board  are  in 
complete  accord,  that  in  the  purchase  of  war  materials 
in  this  country,  our  Allies  shall  be  charged  no  more 
than  our  own  Government  has  to  pay.  Guns  and  am- 
munition employed  against  our  enemy  are  for  our  bene- 
fit as  much  when  used  by  our  Allies  as  when  used  by 
our  own  men;  and  it  is  obviously  unjust  to  require  our 
Allies  when  fighting  our  battle  to  pay  our  own  people 
more  than  our  own  Government  pays  for  the  materials 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  war.  A  mere  statement  of 
the  proposition  seems  enough;  and  we  are  confident  that 
our  manufacturers,  who  have  so  patriotically  responded 
thus  far  to  the  calls  of  our  Government  in  this  emer- 
gency, will  readily  accept  this  policy. 

"But  this  policy  has  two  important  limitations. 
First:  It  is  to  be  reciprocal.  The  Allies  must  hence- 
forth apply  the  same  principle  in  dealing  with  their 
own  producers  and  in  selling  to  us  and  in  selling  to 
each  other.  Second:  the  arrangement  must  be  limited 
to  war  materials,  in  order  to  protect  our  own  industry. 
We  must  not  allow  raw  materials  sold  by  our  producers 
at  prices  patriotically  conceded  to  our  Government  and 
its  Allies  for  war  purposes  to  be  diverted  to  industry 
and  trade  abroad  which  may  come  in  competition  with 
our  own  manufacturers  and  producers.  Measures  will 
be  taken  by  the  Board  for  the  best  possible  assurance 
that  materials  sold  at  a  concession  in  prices  for  war 
purposes  shall  be  applied  only  to  war  purposes. 

"In  fixing  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Governments, 
we  shall  allow  a  reasonable  profit,  but  shall  deny  the 
extortion  now  exacted  for  many  commodities  of  prime 
necessity.  We  shall  pay  the  just  price  so  admirably 
defined  by  the  President  in  his  public  statement  of  July 
12th,  as  follows: 

"  'By  a  just  price  I  mean  a  price  which  will  sustain 
the  industries  concerned  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
provide  a  living  for  those  who  conduct  them,  enable 
them  to  pay  good  wages,  and  make  possible  expansions 
of  their  enterprises  which  will  from  time  to  time  be- 
come necessary  as  the  stupendous  undertakings  of  this 
great  war  develop.' 

"The  War  Industries  Board  has  not  yet  had  and 
may  not  have  occasion  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
prices  to  be  charged  the  public,  but  it  seems  proper  in 
this  connection  to  direct  attention  again  to  the  follow- 
ing from  the  statement  of  the  President  on  that  sub- 
ject: 

"  'We  must  make  the  prices  to  the  public  the  same 
as  the  prices  to  the  Government.  Prices  mean  the 
same  thing  everywhere  now;  they  mean  the  efficiency 
of  the  Nation  whether  it  is  the  Government  that  pays 
them  or  not.     They  mean  victory  or  defeat.' 

"The  war  makes  enormous  drafts  upon  many  raw 
materials  absolutely  necessary  to  the  industrial  life 
of  the  Nation  and  to  the  ordinary  existence  of  the 
people.  This  has  resulted  in  the  bidding  up  of  prices 
for  what  is  left  of  many  materials  of  prime  necessity 
in  manufacture  to  a  point  obviously  out  of  all  relation 
to  the  cost  of  production,  and  involving  unconscionable 
profits  on  our  national  resources,  and  the  consequence 
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is  that  the  cost  to  the  public  of  all  the  articles  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  such  materials  enter  has  reached 
a  level  never  before  known," 

Judge  Lovett,  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  who  was 
delegated  to  give  this  statement  to  the  press,  amplified 
it  somewhat  in  reply  to  questions  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  the  event  that  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  inducing  manufacturers  to  dispose  of  their  products 
at  reasonable  prices.  This  possibility,  he  said,  had  been 
considered  and  he  intimated  that  the  board  was  fully 
prepared  to  meet  any  such  contingency,  although  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  its  members  that  very  few 
such  occasions  would  arise.  He  also  said  that  he  be- 
lieved authority  could  be  found  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  reasonable  prices  for  private  consumers, 
but  repeated  the  board's  offiqial  statement  that  "it  has 
not  yet  had  and  may  not  have  occasion  to  deal"  with 
this  question. 

Cannot  Commandeer   Except   for   United  States 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  War  Industries  Board  that,  under  exist- 
ing laws,  manufacturers  can  be  compelled  to  supply  the 
Allies  at  the  same  prices  fixed  by  the  President  to  be 
paid  by  the  American  Government,  the  law  depart- 
ments of  several  large  corporations  have  advised  the 
managing  officials  thereof  that  the  President  has  no 
power  to  commandeer  supplies  except  for  the  United 
States.  On  steel  wanted  for  Italy  it  is  understood 
some  steel  companies  have  refused  to  book  orders,  leav- 
ing the  price  to  be  fixed  after  the  Trade  Commission's 
inquiry  ends.  It  is  privately  admitted  that  the  question 
of  the  Government's  authority  in  such  cases  has  been 
made  an  issue.  That  Government  officials  are  doubtful 
of  their  authority  in  the  premises  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  priority  of  shipment  act,  which  they  say  would 
enable  the  President  to  deny  manufacturers  the  use  of 
the  railroads  for  transporting  their  goods  should  they 
refuse  to  sell  to  the  Allies  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President.  Altogether  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  the 
points  involved  in  the  purchasing  program  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  have  not  been  finally  settled. 

The  actual  fixing  of  steel  prices  is  still  waiting  on 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  to  cost 
of  production.  The  President  is  extremely  anxious  that 
this  report  should  soon  be  forthcoming  as  he  regards 
it  as  important  that  there  should  be  a  full  understand- 
ing between  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  and  the  trade  before  any  further  orders  are 
placed.  While  considerable  steel  has  been  ordered  pend- 
ing the  determination  of  the  price,  the  Government's 
requirements  are  being  quite  generally  held  in  abey- 
ance in  order  that  officials  in  charge  of  various  classes 
of  work  may  be  able  to  estimate  in  advance  the  cost 
of  their  undertakings.  At  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission the  only  information  available  concerning  the 
steel  investigation  is  that  it  is  being  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  vigor  but  has  proved  a  much  more  compli- 
cated inquiry  than  was  anticipated  at  the  outset. 

Price-Fixing  in  Coal  and  Coke 

It  is  now  altogether  probable  that  the  first  actual 
price-fixing  to  be  done  by  the  President  will  determine 
the  cost  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  public.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  power  of  the  President  to  fix  the  price  of  coal 
and  coke,  as  authority  is  specifically  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Lever  bill  in  the  following  language: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he 
's  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  whenever  and  wherever 
in  his  judgment  necessary  for  efflcient  prosecution  of  the  war, 
to  fix  the  price  of  coal  and  coke,  wherever  and  whenever  sold, 
either  by  the  producer  or  dealer,  to  establish  rules  for  the 
regulation  and  to  regulate  the  method  of  production,  .sale, 
shipment,  distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage  thereof 
among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign ;  said 
authority  and  power  may  be  exercised  by  him  in  each  case 
through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during 
the  war  or  for  such  part  of  said  time  as  in  his  judgment  may 
be  necessary. 

When  Secretaries  Baker  and  Daniels,  some  weeks 
sigo,  repudiated  the  agreement  with  the  coal  producers 


made  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Fort  and  Chairman  Peabody  of  the  Committee 
on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
under  the  terms  of  which  bituminous  coal  was  to  be 
supplied  to  all  consumers  at  $3  per  ton  with  a  reduction 
of  50  cents  per  ton  to  the  Government,  the  President 
directed  the  Trade  Commission  to  report  as  soon  as 
possible  upon  the  cost  of  producing  both  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal.  A  preliminary  report  upon  an  in- 
quiry previously  begun  in  answer  to  a  congressional 
resolution  has  already  been  made  and  the  final  report 
giving  the  desired  figures  is  looked  for  daily.  In  the 
matter  of  coal  the  Commission  will  probably  recom- 
mend a  price,  although  in  the  steel  investigation  its 
work  will  be  limited  to  ascertaining  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  already  intimated  that  the  Commission  will 
hold  that  $3  per  ton  for  bituminous  coal  f.o.b.  the  mine 
is  too  high  and  it  is  expected  that  the  price  to  the  con- 
suming public  will  be  fixed  at  not  to  exceed  $2.50  a  ton, 
possibly  with  a  further  reduction  for  Government  pur- 
chases. 

While  the  Federal  Government  is  thus  seeking  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  coal  prices,  steps  are 
being  taken  looking  to  State  regulation  by  a  co-oper- 
ative agreement.  The  Governors  of  all  the  States  have 
been  invited  to  attend  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
on  the  16th  instant  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
uniform  regulation  of  the  price  of  coal  and  a  majority 
have  already  accepted  the  invitation.  Many  large  coal 
operators  will  attend  the  conference  and  several  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  permit  the  Government 
to  fix  a  price  at  the  mines  and  to  direct  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  product.  w.  L.  c. 


Steel  Corporation's  Orders  Again  Decrease 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  monthly 
statement  shows  unfilled  orders  on  the  books  on  July 
31  of  10,844,164  tons,  a  decrease  of  539,123  tons  from 
those  reported  June  30.  It  was  the  third  consecutive 
month  in  which  the  unfilled  tonnage  of  the  corporation 
has  shown  a  decrease.  The  total  of  unfilled  tonnage  is 
now  the  smallest  since  last  October. 

The  following  table  gives  the  unfilled  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the  close  of  each 
month  since  January,  1914: 

1917  1916                1915               19H 

January     11,474,054  7,922,767  4,248,571  4,613,680 

February   11,576,697  8,568,966  4,345,371  5,026,440 

March    11,711.644  9,331.001  4  255,749  4.653.825 

April     12,183,083  9,829,551  4,162,244  4,277,068 

May    11,886,591  9,937,798  4,264,598  3,998,160 

June    11,383,287  9,640,458  4,678,196  4,032,857 

July    10,844,164  9,593,592  4.928,540  4,158,589 

August     9,660.357  4,908,445  4,213,331 

September     9,522,584  5,317,618  2,787,667 

October    10.015,260  6,165,452  3,461,097 

November    11,058,542  7,189,489  3.324,592 

December    11,547,286  7,806,220  3,836,643 

German  Metallurgical  Research 

The  question  of  establishing  an  institute  for  under- 
taking iron  and  steel  research  work  in  Germany,  re- 
ferred to  in  The  Iron  Age,  July  26,  in  the  article  on 
"War  Tasks  of  the  German  Steel  Industry"  has  now 
been  followed  up  by  the  holding  at  Diisseldorf  of  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries from  all  parts  of  Germany,  at  the  instance  of  the 
association  of  German  steel  makers.  It  was  urged  that 
it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  system  of  metallurgical 
research  in  order  to  be  equipped  in  every  respect  for 
the  inevitable  economic  contest  after  the  war.  It  was 
decided  to  form  the  proposed  institute  in  association 
with  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Gesellschaft  and  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  almost  entirely  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trades. 

The  production  of  spelter  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1917  was  364,000  net  tons,  according  to  returns  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  compared  with  351,000  net  tons  in  the 
last  half  of  1916.  Stocks  on  hand  are  estimated  at 
33,000  tons  as  compared  with  17,600  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  A  large  number  of  retorts,  about  35,000, 
including  14  complete  plants,  were  reported  idle  June 
30,  in  addition  to  the  retorts  engaged  in  refining  prime 
Western  metal  and  in  redistilling  zinc  ashes. 
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Last  Few   Years  Workings  of  an  Organization 
Twenty-eight  Years  Old 

BY  H.  A.  RUSSELL* 

In  1889  twenty-seven  workmen  and  foremen  held 
a  meeting  at  York,  Pa.,  to  discuss  plans  whereby  an 
association  could  be  formed,  which  would  have  for  it? 
object  the  payment  of  a  weekly  sum  to  members  in 
good  standing  who  might  become  sick  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  week.  Payment  of  benefits  were  to  be 
paid  for  the  first  week,  providing  the  member  was 
incapacitated  through  sickness  or  accident  for  at  least 
that  period  of  time.  The  weekly  benefits  also  were 
to  continue  at  a  certain  specified  amount  for  26  con- 
secutive weeks  and  at  a  smaller  amount,  thereafter, 
as  long  as  the  member  was  physically  unable  to  re- 
sume his  normal  or  other  wage-earning  occupation. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  make  the  dues  high  enough 
so  that  something  could  be  paid  at  a  member's  death. 
It  was  further  proposed  to  pay  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  death  benefit  at  the  death  of  a  member's  wife. 

After  several  meetings,  the  beneficial  association 
was  formed  and  the  remainder  of  the  employees  were 
asked  to  join,  under  certain  restrictions.  The  original 
plan  called  for  weekly  dues  of  10  cents  from  each 
member  and  assessments  as  might  become  necessary. 
It  might  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  original  charter 
members  did  not  have  any  particular  knowledge  re- 
garding insurance  or  an  association  of  this  nature. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  provide  a  method  wher.^- 
by  the  members,  whether  sick  or  well,  would  be  pro- 
tected. Furthermore,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
secure  information  which  would  assist  them  in  fixing 
a  weekly  dues  rate,  which  would,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, keep  the  organization  solvent.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  make  the  membership  payments 
on  the  basis  stated. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  drawn  up  and 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  booklet.  A  brief  summary 
follows : 

The  association  known  as  P.  A.  W.  Beneficial  Association 
No.  1  shall  be  composed  of  white  male  employees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Works  (A.  B.  Parquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  York, 
Pa.)  at  the  time  of  becoming  members.  (The  name  was  later 
changed  to  the  Parquhar  Beneficial  Association.)  Applicants 
for  membership  must  be  recommended  by  a  member  in  good 
standing  and  must  be  employed  in  the  works  at  least  six 
months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  application. 

Article  2  stated  that  the  regular  meetings  should  be  held 
on  Monday  evening  of  each  week.  Also  that  special  meetings 
should  be  held,  at  any  time,  at  the  written  request  of  seven 
members  in  good  standing,  but  that  no  other  business  could 
be  transacted  at  the  special  meeting  other  than  that  named  in 
the  call.  All  members,  within  a  reasonable  distance,  were  to 
attend  at  least  four  regular  meetings  each  year;  a  quorum 
to  consist  of  at  least  seven  members  in  good  standing. 

Article  3  referred  to  the  duties  and  election  of  oflUcers,  and 
article  4  outlined  the  duties  of  the  relief,  auditing  and  delin- 
quent committees. 

Article  5  specified  that  an  applicant  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  50  years,  of  sound  mind  and  body  and  good 
health  and  posseKS  a  good  moral  character.  That  the  propos- 
ing member  must  know  the  applicant  at  least  one  year  and 
that  a  committee  of  three  members  must  report  in  writing 
the  result  of  their  Investigation  as  to  the  health,  character  and 
fitness  of  the  applicant  to  become  a  member.  That  at  the 
next  meeting  a  ballot  on  the  candidate  must  be  taken  and  If 
one  or  more  black  ballots  appear,  the  application  must  be 
referred  back  to  the  same  committee,  and  members  casting 
the  black  ballots  must  give  reasons  to  the  committee.  In  the 
event  that  at  a  later  meeting,  a  Hccond  ballot  is  taken,  and 
three  or  more  black  ballots  appear  against  the  applicant,  he 
shall  be  rejected. 

The  fees  for  membership,  covered  In  article  6,  were  as 
follows:  For  ages  of  16  to  34,  inclusive,  $1;  for  each  addi- 
tional year  up  to  and  including  44,  10c.  ;  for  each  additional 
year  up  to  and  Including  49,  25c. 

The  membership  dues  are  now  14  cents  per  week. 
The  first  plan,  which  was  in  effect  up  to  1904,  was 
to  collect  10  cents  per  week  and  when  necessary  assess 
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the  members.  With  a  membership  of  slightly  over  'iW 
at  the  present  time,  the  14  cents  per  week  per  capita 
seems  to  be  holding  the  cash  reserve  stationary.  The 
recorder  receives  $50  per  year  and  the  assistant  re- 
corder $20  for  the  same  period.  The  treasurer  re- 
ceives $1  per  annum.  The  recorder,  treasurer  and 
chairman  of  the  trustees  are  all  under  bond  of  $100  to 
$500. 

The  benefits  are  paid  as  follows:  Every  member 
of  the  association,  who  through  sickness  or  personal 
disability,  is  unable  to  follow  his  usual  business  or 
some  other  occupation,  is  entitled  to  $4  per  week  for 
the  first  26  weeks  and  $2  per  week  thereafter,  as  long 
as  the  relief  committee  reports  him  as  being  entitled 
to  benefits.  At  the  death  of  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing, his  widow  or  other  legal  heirs  are  entitled  to 
$150,  payable  within  60  days.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  member's  wife,  prior  to  the  death  of  the 
member,  the  member  receives  $75,  payable  within  60 
days,  and  he  also  remains  in  full  membership,  provid- 
ing, of  course,  that  dues  are  paid  regularly,  and  his 
heirs  are  entitled  to  receive  $150  at  his  death. 

The  average  number  of  members  in  1914,  1916  and 
1916  was  306,  305  and  303,  respectively.  The  number 
of  members  who  received  weekly  benefits  during  the 
following  years  was  as  follows: 

Avei'age  Number  Receiving  Weekly  Benefits 

1914  1915  1916                                1914  1915  191« 

January   ...  18  17  25  July 14  11  16 

February   .  .  15  16  18  August  ....  18  18  17 

March 21  23  16  September.  18  21  16 

April 19  26  15  October....  14  18  9 

May 17  19  19  November    .  12  14  11 

June   15  13  16  December..  16  19  14 

There  are  four  members  who  have  been  receiving 
benefits  for  two  years  or  longer.  There  is  one  member 
who  has  received  benefits  for  over  15  years.  During 
the  three  years  for  which  the  summary  has  been 
worked  out,  the  total  number  of  days  for  which  bene- 
fits were  paid  was  as  follows:  1914,  4319  days;  1915, 
4704  days,  and  1916,  4004  days. 

The  majority  of  the  weekly  benefits  paid  are  at  the 
$4  rate,  as  it  is  the  exception  for  a  member  to  be  sick 
or  disabled  for  more  than  26  weeks. 

In  these  days  of  constantly  shifting  labor,  it  is  not 
so  easy  as  formerly  to  secure  new  members,  and  un- 
less a  certain  proportion  of  new  members  are  added 
from  time  to  time,  the  association  would  pass  out  of 
existence.  However,  the  membership  has  remained  at 
about  the  same  figure  for  some  years  past,  and  as 
this  membership  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  reserve, 
the  only  requirement  has  been  that  the  membership 
committee  had  to  hustle  a  little  harder. 

Some  of  the  members  like  to  keep  their  dues  paid 
up  a  long  time  in  advance  while  others  just  keep  in- 
side the  danger  line.  Both  of  these  methods  simply 
indicate  phases  of  human  nature,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  Since  the  first  aid  department  was  started 
in  this  factory,  the  length  of  time  that  a  member 
might  be  on  the  sick,  or  rather  disabled,  list  has  been 
reduced  considerably,  we  believe.  This  is  rather  hard 
to  determine  accurately  because  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  member  would  have  returned  to 
work  just  as  soon,  with  or  without  the  first  aid  treat- 
ment, because  some  men,  whose  blood  is  in  better 
condition  than  others,  will  throw  off  the  possibility  of 
infection  in  a  cut  or  bruise.  Again  we  have  the  help 
of  the  safety  committees  in  reducing  the  number  of 
accidents. 

Once  a  member,  always  a  member,  as  long  as  the 
dues  are  paid  regularly.  By  this  is  meant  that  a  man, 
once  he  has  joined  the  association,  may  leave  the  em- 
ploy of  this  company  and  work  elsewhere  without 
losing  membership.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  wise 
method  because  the  next  employment  may  be  consider- 
ably more  hazardous  than  that  in  which  the  member 
was  engaged  when  he  joined  the  association. 


The  National  Castings  Co.,  Marietta,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces the  beginning  of  operations  at  its  new  foundry, 
Aug.  13,  for  the  production  of  gray  iron  and  semi- 
steel  castings.  The  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  50 
tons. 


United  States  Pig  Iron  Production — First  Half  of  1917 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  has  issued  its  special  statistical  bulletin 
No.  5  (1917)  which  gives  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  this  country  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 
For  the  third  time,  in  a  six-month  period,  the  production  has  exceeded  19,000,000  tons,  the  figures  being  as 
follows:  First  half  of  1916,  19,619,522;  second  half  of  1916,  19,815,275;  and  first  half  of  1917,  19,258,235.  The 
production  of  charcoal  pig  iron  for  the  six  months  was  180,235,  or  180  tons  less  than  for  the  last  half  of  1916. 
The  details  of  the  last  half  year's  output  are  as  follows : 


HALF-YEARLY  OUTPUT  OF  PIG  IRON  BY  STATES. 


HALF-YEARLY   PRODUCTION   OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  PIG   IRON. 
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27 

fi 

161 

G 

20 

4 

2 

48 

4 

7 

1 

18 

77 

24 

12 

14 

8 

3 

3 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

}         4.700 

j  1.214.037 

8,286,076 
243,895 
202.777 

1.366.728 

268.859 

162,009 
4,250,790 
1,938,152 

}l,073,768 
}    417.542 

190.189 
J 

1,019 

1,138.498 

8.220.208 
257.657 
197.108 

1.396,157 

286,731 

193,365 
4,362,105 
1,984,360 
1,147,940 

393.783 
247.444 

4.305 

1,118,482 

7,790,514 
234,589 
231,937 

Alabama 

West  Virginia.. 

Kentucky 

Mississippi .... 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

1,494.479 

282.548 

201,296 
4,269,708 
1,810.137 

1,200,122 
392,864 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Ck>lorado 

Oregon 

Washington 

California 

227,254 

Total 

333 

367 

88 

455 

19.619.522 

19.816.275 

19,258,235 

HALF-YEARLY    PRODUCTION   OP  COKE   PIG   IRON.* 


New  York 

New  Jersey . . . 
Penosylvauia  . 
Maryland .... 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Texab 

Alabama 

West  Virginia. 
Kentucky .... 
Tennessee. . . . 

Ohio 

Illinois . 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin .... 
Minnesota. . . . 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Washington  . . 

Oregon 

California. .  . . 


Total. 


18 

1 

112 

4 

9 

0 

0 

28 

4 

4 

10 

65 

24 

10 

3 

4 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


303 


21 

3 

122 

4 

12 

0 

0 

32 

4 

4 

11 

72 

22 

12 

3 

5 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


335 


23 

4 

138 

4 

18 

2 

1 

45 

4 

7 

17 

77 

24 

12 

3 

6 

3 

1 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 


62       397 


1,214,037 

8.205,199 
243,895 

1  202,777 
1,346,460 

'    268,859 

161,128 

4.250.790 

1.938.152 

1.150.364 


19.347.936 


1.138.498    1.117.918 

8.080,729    7,586,452 
257.657       234.589 


231.937 

1.475.063 

282.548 

200,874 

4,269.708 

1,810.137 

1.263.426 


1.377.223 

285.731 

191.944 

4,361,438 

1.984.360 


429.251 


19.496,663 


402.028 


18.874.680 


'Includes  ferro-alloys  made  with  electricity. 
ANTHRACITE   AND   MIXED   ANTHRACITE  AND  COKE   PIG   IRON. 


New  York 

New  Jersey.  . .  . 
Pennsylvania  . . 

0 
0 
12 

0 

1 
12 

3 
0 
6 

3 

1 
18 

79.691 

138.197 

203.320 

Total 

12 

13 

9 

22 

79.691 

138,197 

203.320 

HALF-YEARLY   PRODUCTION   OF  CHARCOAL   PIG   IRON. 


Maasachusetta  . 
Connecticut... . 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . . 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Texas 

1 

1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
9 
1 
1 

1 
2 
0 

I 
0 

2 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
9 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 

2 

3 
1 
6 
1 
2 
3 
2 

1 
I 
0 
11 
2 
1 

4,700 

1,286 

}     

20.208 

\           881 

1 
1 
132.637 

\       32.224 

i.oie 

1.282 

18.934 

2.088 

127.986 
29.106 

4.305 
1.306 

19,416 

Tennessee. .  .  . 

Mississippi 

Ohio 

422 

Michigan 

Wisconsin. .-. .  . 
Missouri 

124.618 
30.168 

Total 

18 

19 

17 

36 

191.996 

180.415 

180.235 

TOTAL   PRODUCTION   OF  PIG   IRON   ACCORDING   TO  FUEL  USED. 


Coke» 

303 
12 
18 

335 
13 
19 

62 
9 
17 

397 
22 
36 

19.347,935!  19,496,663  18,874,680 
79,591       138.197       20,3,320 
191.996       180.415       180,235 

Anthracitet 

Charcoal 

Total 

333 

367 

88 

456 

19,619,622 

19.816,275|  19,258,236 

•Includes  ferro-alloys  made  with  electricity 
t  Includes  mixed  anthracite  and  coke  pig  iron. 


HALF-YEARLY  OUTPUT  OF  PIG  IRON  BY  GRADES. 


HALF-YEARLY   PRODUCTION   OF   BASIC  PIG   IRON. 


States. 

First  half 
of  1916. 

Second  half 
of  1916. 

First  hall 
of  1917. 

573.244 
2,309.777 
2.578.396 

501.225 
1.199.267 
1.416.246 

■251.930 

632.596 
2.I67.2Q* 
2.328,799 

686,685 
1.257.609 
1.451.455 

329.560  • 

535. 2hG 

Pennsylvania — Allegheny  County 

1.797.309 
2,.330.2:<7 

770.6ti7 

OhJQ 

1,412,324 

1,106,077 

Michigan.  Wis.,  Minn.,  Missouri.  Colorado 

30  S.  104 

Total 

8,830,085 

8.854.002 

8,620,004 

HALF-YEARLY  PRODUCTION  OP  BESSEMER  AND  LOW-PHOSPHORUS. 


New  York,  New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tenn.,  Ala .... 

Ohio 

Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Colorado 


Total 6.839.177        7,583,280  17,041.420 


223,456 

229,564 

224,345 

2.566.539 

2,.966,468 

2,943,071 

227,652 

241,343 

214,652 

236,182 

260.406 

24St,4'J7 

2,377,073 

2,656,158 

2.2.35.910 

1,208,275 

1,329,341 

1,173,421 

HALF-YEARLY   PRODUCTION   OF   FOUNDRY   PIG   IRON   AND 
FERRO-SILICON. 


Massachusetts.  Connecticut 

New  York,  New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland,  Virginia.  West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Ohio 

Indiana.  Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota.  Missouri.  Iowa.  Col.,  Wash . 


Total. 


4.700 
331,651 
659,767 
192,454 

43,161 
132,264 
824,867 
466,106 

91,742 
199,600 
165,155 

75,953 


3,086,410 


1,019 
193,961 

427,447 
196,764 

40,929 
172.983 
668,606 
322,091 

60,296 
180,397 
146,292 

56,559 


2.467.234 


4.305 
271.556 
417.088 
236,549 

29,617 
187,068 
701,886 
330,402 

58,844 
176,142 
143,258 

45,7;!4 


2,602,448 


HALF-YEARLY  PRODUCTION  OP  MALLEABLE   PIG   IRON. 


New  York 

74,298 
58.415 
139,682 
188,444 

76,011 
62,989 
146,498 
185,149 

77,806 

38,176 

205,098 

Indiana.  Illinois.  Michigan.  Wis..  Mo 

188,902 

Total 

460,839 

460,647 

509,982 

HALF-YEARLY   PRODUCTION   OP   FORGE   PIG   IRON. 


New  York,  New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Tennessee,  Kentucky... 

Alabama 

Ohio 


Total. 


6.780 
64.807 
16,103 

1.366 
19.570 
70.680 


169.306 


3.112 

3,607 

91.081 

98.910 

•4.364 

2.147 

1,588 

1.643 

16,380 

17.156 

72,241 

75,451 

*  Credit.     Due  to  cbaoge  in  grade. 

HALF-YEARLY   PRODUCTION   OF  SPIBGELEISEN  AND   FERRO- 
MANGANBSB. 


N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa..  Md..  Ala..  UK.  Col..  Wash.  Cal. . 

189,  46   226,488 

210,432*. 

Total 

189,046    226,488 

210,432* 

*  130,965  gross  tons  ferro-manganese  aad  79,467  tons  ipiegeleisen. 
HALF-YEARLY    PRODUCTION    OF  OTHER   GRADES. 


New  York,  New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Md.,  Virginia,  West  Va.,  Tenn.,  Alabama. 

Ohio 

Indiana.  III.,  Mich.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  Missouri, 
Col.,  Wash.,  California 


Total. 


2,108 

8.586 

27.984 

6.006 

975 


44.659 


3.264 
11.639 
23.353 
4.261 
2.069 


44.686 


3.388 

8.803 

13,164 

10,523 

38,651 


74.429 


PIG   IRON   MADE   FOR   SALE   OR   FOR   USE   OP  MAKERS   IN  THE 
FIRST  HALF  OP   1917. 


Grades. 

Basic 

Bessemer  and  low  phosphorus 
Foundry,  including  ferro-silicon 

Malleable 

Forge  or  mill 

Ferro-Manganese 

Spiegeloisen 

All  other  grades 

Total 


For  sale. 


1,312.529 

1.103.327 

2,548.789 

509.946 

68.164 

46,802 

63,229 

62.013 


For  maker's 
use. 


7.308,075 

5,938,099 

63,659 

36 

140,760 

84,163 

26,238 

22,416 


6,684,789    13,573,446     19,258,235 


Total 

Gross  tons. 


8,620,604 

7,041,426 

2,602,448 

609,982 

198,914 

130.965 

79.467 

74,429 
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Government  Plan  to  Prevent  Strikes 

Council  of  National  Defense  Organizes  Com- 
mission Which  Will  Arbitrate  Disputes — Serious 
Trouble  Has  Been  Threatened  at  Various  Places 


Washington,  Aug.  14. — A  comprehensive  plan  to 
prevent  the  halting  of  v^^ork  on  war  contracts  by  labor 
disputes  has  been  evolved  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  The  steps  taken  have  been  made  necessary 
by  a  series  of  strikes  which,  beginning  in  the  Eastern 
shipyards,  have  spread  to  several  of  the  big  canton- 
ment projects  and  now  include  a  considerable  number 
of  isolated  plants  working  on  rush  orders  for  much 
needed  war  material.  The  council's  plan  will  enable  the 
Government  to  enforce  the  arbitration  of  all  labor  dis- 
putes by  including  in  all  contracts  made  hereafter  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  submit  any 
controversies  to  Government  mediation  and  to  make  the 
employment  by  him  of  workmen  conditional  upon  their 
pledge  to  accept  mediation  and  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  mediators. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that,  whatever  the 
good  intentions  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  may 
be,  they  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  strikes  nor  to 
settle  them  when  called.  A  factor  in  the  situation  has 
been  the  feeling  expressed  by  subordinate  officials  of 
labor  organizations  that  the  officers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  not  shown  a  proper  amount 
of  zeal  in  utilizing  the  present  emergency  to  secure  ad- 
vantages for  labor,  but  have  permitted  themselves  to  be 
flattered  by  Government  officials  into  pledging  the  sup- 
port of  labor  regardless  of  the  conditions  of  employment 
that  might  arise. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
have  anticipated  this  development  and  propose  to  meet 
it  by  securing  the  pledges  of  the  workers  themselves  to 
refrain  from  embarrassing  the  Government  by  holding 
up  work  on  war  contracts.  The  necessity  for  this  action 
has  been  acute  during  the  past  week  as  the  result  of 
threats  that  a  nation-wide  strike  on  Government  work 
would  be  called  unless  the  demands  of  the  carpenters' 
unions  in  the  New  York  jurisdiction  for  a  closed  shop 
on  Federal  contracts  were  met.  It  was  estimated  by 
union  leaders  that  this  would  mean  the  calling  out  of 
no  less  than  50,000  men  and  would  bring  to  a  dead  stop 
the  work  on  30  army  cantonments,  several  aviation 
camps,  two  port  terminals,  an  important  project  in 
the  extension  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  and  a  dozen 
or  more  private  shipyards  doing  work  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
The  striking  carpenters  made  but  a  single  demand, 
namely,  full  recognition  of  the  union,  involving,  of 
course,  a  closed  shop  and  the  discharge  of  all  non-union 
men.  That  the  union  issue  and  not  any  substantial 
grievance  was  at  stake  is  fully  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  union  officials  agreed  to  call  off  the  strike  if 
all  non-union  carpenters  employed  on  Government 
work  would  at  once  join  the  union,  the  additional 
promise  being  made  that  initiation  fees  would  be  re- 
mitted in  this  instance.  When  the  contractors  acceded 
to  the  closed  shop  demand,  the  strike  was  called  off. 

Representatives  of  both  War  and  Navy  Departments 
conferred  with  the  local  labor  leaders  and  President 
Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  said 
to  have  used  his  good  offices  to  induce  the  men  to  refrain 
from  striking,  pointing  out  that  organized  labor  was 
morally  bound  to  support  the  Government  in  the  war 
crisis  and  especially  to  avoid  strikes  to  enforce  the 
closed  shop  or  any  other  formal  recognition  of  the 
union.  Early  in  June,  an  informal  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  under  which  labor  disputes  were 
to  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  representing  the 
Department,  the  workmen  and  the  public,  but  thus  far 
this  agreement  has  not  been  utilized  in  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes,  as  until  quite  recently  no  contro- 
versies of  importance  have  arisen  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  War  Department. 

Sporadic  labor  troubles  in  the  plants  of  contractors 


doing  war  work  have  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
prompt  action  by  the  authorities.  The  War  Depart- 
ment was  advised  a  few  days  ago  that  a  large  number 
of  workmen  engaged  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  factories  in  mak- 
ing steel  helmets  for  the  new  national  army  walked  out 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  employing  contractors  to 
unionize  their  shops.  It  has  been  charged  that  these 
strikes  are  part  of  a  widespread  plot  of  pro-German 
conspirators  to  embarrass  the  Government.  The  con- 
tractors give  little  weight  to  this  charge  and  have  re- 
fused to  accept  Federal  mediation,  declaring  that  the 
strike  is  simply  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
to  take  advantage  of  a  critical  situation  to  compel 
recognition  of  the  union. 

The  details  of  the  plan  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  to  enforce  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  af- 
fecting Government  contracts  are  set  forth  in  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
A  Labor  Adjustment  Commission  has  been  created  to 
be  composed  of  nine  members,  three  representing  the 
Government,  three  acting  for  the  employers,  and  three 
speaking  for  labor.  The  commission  is  given  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  disputes  concerning  wages  or  conditions  of 
employment  in  all  establishments  having  contracts  for 
the  Government  in  accordance  with  the  eight-hour  laws 
of  June  19,  1912,  and  March  3,  1913,  and  shall  hear  and 
determine  all  labor  controversies  in  which  more  than 
1000  workers  are  directly  affected  and  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion hear  and  determine  disputes  affecting  a  smaller 
number.  It  is  also  authorized  to  appoint  from  time  to 
time  labor  adjustment  committees  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  disputes  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the 
commission  where  less  than  1000  workers  are  directly 
affected,  such  committees  to  be  representative  of  the 
same  elements  as  the  commission.  The  awards  of  the 
Labor  Adjustment  Commission,  or  of  the  committees 
appointed  by  it,  shall  be  made  in  each  case  not  more 
than  30  days  after  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  the 
commission  and  shall  be  binding  upon  the  employers  and 
the  employees  in  the  plants  affected  for  such  period  as 
may  be  expressed  in  the  award,  but  not  longer  than  60 
days  after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  all  hearings  before 
the  commission  or  its  committees,  the  employers  and 
employees  affected  are  given  the  right  to  be  represented 
in  the  presentation  of  their  respective  cases  by  such 
persons  as  they  may  select  under  rules  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  commission. 

W.  L.  C. 

Revised  Demurrage  Rules  in  Canada 

A  revised  code  of  car  demurrage  rules  has  been  is- 
sued in  Canada.  The  free  time  allowance  is  as  follows: 
24  hr.  after  notice  of  arrival  for  clearing  customs,  re- 
consignment  or  reshipment  in  the  same  car,  stopoffs, 
etc.,  and  48  hr.  free  time  for  the  unloading  of  all  com- 
modities; 24  hr.  are  also  allowed  to  give  orders  for 
special  placement  in  the  case  of  consignees  not  served 
by  private  sidings  or  industrial  interchange  tracks.  The 
old  rule  allowed  an  additional  24  hr.  for  unloading 
coal,  coke,  lime  in  bulk  and  for  loading  and  unloading 
certain  kinds  of  lumber.  For  bulk  shipments  that  ar- 
rive frozen  additional  free  time  will  be  allowed.  De- 
murrage for  the  third  day  is  put  at  $1;  for  the  fourth 
day,  !?2;  for  the  fifth  day,  $3;  for  the  sixth  day,  $4, 
and  for  the  seventh  day  and  each  day  thereafter  a 
charge  of  $5  per  day. 


For  the  increased  production  of  its  monorail  elec- 
tric hoists,  the  Link-Belt  Co.  has  practically  completed 
an  additional  building  at  its  Philadelphia  plant.  The 
hoists  have  lifting  capacities  ranging  from  1000  to 
6000  lb. 
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WAGE  DISPENSING  SCHEME 


Arrangement  Made  to   Expedite  Payments  and 
to  Minimize  Fraud 
BY  FREDERIC   MERON* 

The  newly  engaged  manager  of  a  European  fac- 
tory employing  about  500  men  coming  unexpectedly 
into  one  of  the  departments  where  about  a  hundred 
men  were  employed,  saw  an  employee  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  shop  with  a  tray  full  of  envelopes 
containing  the  wages  of  the  workmen  in  the  depart- 
ment. He  called  them  one  by  one  to  receive  their 
money.  The  manager  by  making  himself  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible  was  able  to  watch  and  observe 
the  true  attitude  of  the  workmen  of  the  entire  force. 
Not  one  was  working  whether  they  were  paid  by  day 
or  by  piece  work  rate;  it  made  no  difference.  Besides 
this,  the  machine  tools  either  were  stopped  or  turned 
idle.  Some  of  the  workmen  watched  their  comrades 
to  see  how  much  they  were  getting;  others  were  mak- 
ing plans  for  spending  their  money,  or  crowded  around 
the  pay  clerk  talking  among  themselves.  In  short, 
they  were  all  taking  time  off.  Even  when  the  pay 
clerk  left  the  department,  order  was  not  at  once  re- 
stored. In  looking  over  the  time  sheets,  one  could  also 
observe  that  the  output  of  the  pay-day  was  deficient. 

One  may  admit  that  every  workman  loses  at  least 
two  hours  on  account  of  such  a  system  of  paying 
wages.  If  one  multiplies  the  number  of  workmen  in 
a  factory  by  two,  and  if  he  will  not  forget  that  the 
same  rule  applies  to  all  machines  and  devices,  he  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
company  and  thus  of  the  importance  of  the  question. 

A  simple  and  original  system  made  it  possible  to 
pay  off  the  entire  force  of  the  works  in  about  8  min. 
This  was  at  the  end  of  the  day  after  the  whistle  had 
blown.  That  the  reader  may  understand  the  reasons 
for  taking  some  of  the  special  steps  of  the  system  I 
find  it  necessary  to  explain  that  some  dishonest  em- 
ployees of  the  company  invented  a  trick  to  steal  the 
company's  money,  and  had  done  so  for  a  long  period 
of  years. 

The  pay  list  contained  fictitious  names  or  the  names 
of  workmen  who  had  left  the  company  some  time  be- 
fore. The  total  sum  indicated  as  representing  the  total 
amount  of  the  payroll  was  exaggerated,  and  the  dif- 
ference was  pocketed  by  the  employees  partners  to  the 
scheme.  Nobody  seemed  to  compare  the  actual  num- 
ber of  workmen  in  the  factory  with  the  number  of 
workmen  mentioned  in  the  list,  nor  had  any  one  ap- 
parently thought  to  verify  the  pay-roll  additions  and 
the  company  used  no  special  counting  machines. 

The  accompanying  drawing  shows  the  arrangement 
adopted.  Advantage  was  taken  of  an  entrance  passage 
in  where  there  were  four  doors.  In  each  doorway  was 
fastened  to  the  wall,  with  hinge  and  hooks,  two  boards. 
Whenever  they  were  needed,  these  boards  were  let 
down  to  form  folding  desks.  Inside  the  passage  was 
placed  a  movable  wooden  barrier  composed  of  parts 
fastened  together,  which  took  only  a  few  minutes  to 
put  up  or  take  down.  These  were  intended  to  guide 
the  workmen,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  Signs  with 
the  numbers  of  the  cash  desks  were  placed  in  the 
proper  places.  Each  pay  card  that  the  workman  re- 
ceived gave  the  number  of  the  cash  desk  where  it  was 
to  be  presented. 

At  about  11.30  a.m.  each  workman  received  a  card, 
with  the  information  necessary  as  to  the  amount  due 
him,  the  number  of  hours  he  had  worked,  unit  prices, 
fines,  bonus,  etc.  He  had  therefore  the  entire  lunch 
hour  to  check  up  all  these  figures.  If  he  had  any 
complaint  to  make,  he  was  instructed  to  make  it  at 
the  end  of  the  lunch  hour.  Thus  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  everybody  to  see  whether  his  claims  were 
just  and  to  arrange  matters  if  necessary.  When  the 
workman  was  satisfied  he  signed  the  card  and  he  was 
not  obliged  to  sign  his  name  in  a  hurry  while  receiv- 
ing his  money  from  the  clerk,  nor  to  lose  time  for 
others  while  making  his  complaint.     In  Europe  work- 

*  Management  engineer. 


men    are    obliged   to    leave    a    receipt   when    receiving 
wages. 

Just  before  work  stopped  a  list  was  made  out,  nam- 
ing eight  employees,  usually  four  clerks  and  four  fore- 
men, who  were  to  attend  to  payments.  These  eight 
employees  were  to  come  to  the  office,  where  they  re- 
ceived for  each  desk  envelopes  containing  the  work- 
men's wages.  They  were  to  be  in  place  at  the  desks 
with  these  envelopes  a  few  minutes  before  closing  time. 


OFFICE    BUILDING 
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Portable   Barriers  Placed  at  the   Entrance  to  a  Factory 

Facilitate   the  Grouping  of  Elmployees  Thus  to  Expedite 

Wage  Paying 

At  the  same  time  the  foreman  who  had  charge  of 
placing  the  wooden  barriers  in  the  passage,  posted 
himself  between  them  in  the  position  indicated  to  see 
that  there  was  no  crowding  before  the  desks  and  also 
that  the  workmen  came  out  with  as  little  disorder  as 
possible.  When  the  whistle  blew  the  men  went  directly 
to  their  respective  cash  desks,  each  holding  his  card 
in  his  hand,  signed  in  advance.  At  each  desk  were 
the  two  men,  namely,  the  clerk  and  a  foreman.  To 
the  latter,  who  stood  in  front  of  the  desk,  each  work- 
man handed  his  card.  The  foreman  showed  it  to  the 
clerk  posted  behind  the  desk,  and  the  latter  gave  the 
workman  his  money.  The  card  was  then  dropped  into 
a  slot  in  a  locked  box,  the  keys  being  kept  in  the  office, 
where  the  payments  were  later  checked. 

By  calling  each  time  different  persons  to  make  the 
payments,  the  same  ones  were  seldom  together  at  the 
desks.  This  was  necessary  to  prevent  thefts  of  funds 
such  as  previously  occurred.  As  the  number  of  em- 
ployees taking  part  in  this  work  was  about  20,  and 
they  were  changed  about  without  any  apparent  system, 
there  was  little  danger  of  their  conspiring  among  them- 
selves for  dishonest  purposes. 


Aviation  Supply  Depot  at  Middletown,  Pa. 

Laborers  have  started  getting  the  21-acre  plot  of 
the  Keystone  State  Fair  grounds  near  Middletown, 
Pa.,  into  shape  for  the  construction  of  a  building  364 
X  901  ft.,  to  be  used  as  an  aviation  supply  depot.  A 
40-ft.  runway  will  surround  the  entire  building.  Gan- 
nett, Seelye  &  Fleming,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  engineers,  in 
charge,  estimate  the  cost  of  the  work  between  $400,000 
and  $500,000.  The  first  building  to  be  erected  will  be 
used  as  a  supply  depot  for  the  assembling  and  dis- 
tribution of  air  and  water  craft,  wireless  apparatus 
and  machine  gun  parts.  This  will  be  followed  by  the 
erection  of  an  aeroplane  and  hydroplane  factory  on 
adjacent  ground. 

Supervising  employees  of  the  Lebanon  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  last  Friday  evening  gave  a  ban- 
quet to  W.  L.  Wolfe,  the  retiring  superintendent  of 
the  Donaghmore  plant,  which  includes  the  Cornwall, 
North  Cornwall,  Colebrook  and  North  Lebanon  fur- 
naces. E.  T.  Entswile,  his  successor,  acted  as  toast- 
master. 

The  Nazareth  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Nazareth, 
Pa.,  has  been  sold  to  New  York  parties,  who  will  con- 
duct the  business  as  heretofore. 


Canada's  Import  Trade  with  United  States 

Value  of  Metals,  Minerals  and  Manufactures 
Was  Largest  on  Record — Some  Unusually 
Interesting  Features  of  the  Year  Just  Closed 


BY   WILLIAM    LEWIS   EDMONDS 


Canada's  import  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
metals,  minerals  and  manufactures  thereof  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1917,  was  in  several  respects 
of  a  more  than  usually  interesting  character. 

In  value  the  trade  was  the  largest  on  record,  being 
represented  by  the  sum  of  $156,333,801.  This  is  $10,- 
273,138  in  excess  of  the  boom  year  1913,  when  the  total 
was  $146,060,663.  It  is,  however,  when  we  compare 
these  figures  with  those  for  1915  and  19-16  that  the 
most  striking  results  are  obtained. 

Nineteen  fifteen  was  the  year  which  saw  Canada's 
import  trade,  as  a  result  of  the  general  business  de- 
pression obtaining,  recede  to  the  lowest  point  it  had 
touched  for  some  years,  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
of  metals,  minerals  and  manufactures  thereof  from  the 
United  States  being  but  $71,567,725,  a  decline  of  51 
per  cent  from  the  high  record  of  1913.  Nineteen  six- 
teen, however,  saw  a  decided  turn  in  the  tide,  largely 
the  result  of  the  substantial  orders  for  munitions  which 
were  obtained  by  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  from 
the  Imperial  Government.  Consequently,  when  the 
fiscal  year  1916  closed,  the  imports  under  this  classifica- 
tion from  the  United  States  had  reached  the  sum  of 
$96,216,802.  And  now  for  1917,  as  already  pointed  out, 
we  have  a  new  record  established. 

The  increase  in  1917  was  62.48  per  cent,  over  1916, 
118.44  per  cent  over  1915  and  7.02  per  cent  over  1913, 
the  year  in  which  the  previous  high  record  was  reached. 


A  Summary  of  the  Trade  of  1917 


From  U.  S. 
Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  .$119,754,265 

Machinery    33,154,265 

Copper  and  manufactures  of  8,567,018 
Brass  and  manufactures  of. 
Tin  and  manufactures  of .  . . 
Zinc  and  manufactures  of.  . 
Aluminum  and  aluminia.  .  .  . 
Lead  and  manufactures  of.  . 

Ores,  except  iron 

Other  minerals  and  mfrs.  of 


Total 
All  Countries 
$125,614,714 

33,859,689 
8,599,764 
5,885,731 

10,317,431 
2,119,342 
1,670,248 
1,266.922 
2,416,067 
3,025,923 


Ratio 
from 
U.S. 
95.33 
97.91 
99.62 
97.29 
85.92 
99.95 
99.76 
84.83 
100.00 
76.46 


But  there  is  still  another  feature  in  connection  with 
Canada's  import  trade  in  metals,  minerals  and  manu- 
factures thereof  with  the  United  States  which  is  worthy 
of  note,  and  that  is  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  total 
imports  from  all  countries.  In  the  previous  record 
year  1913,  this  proportion  was  85.18  per  cent.  It  re- 
ceded slightly  in  1915,  being  84.83  per  cent;  but  it  rose 
to  93,04  per  cent  in  1916.  During  the  last  fiscal  year, 
it  did  even  better  than  that,  namely,  94.50  per  cent, 
which  is  a  new  record.  It  will,  therefore,  be  noticed 
that  in  both  value  and  proportion  to  total  imports  from 
all  countries,  a  new  record  has  been  established  in 
favor  of  American  products. 

Under  the  classification  of  iron,  steel  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  Canada  imported  $119,754,265  worth 
from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1917. 
This  was  not  a  new  record,  but  it  was  only  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  one  per  cent  below  the  high-water 
mark  of  1913,  for  which  year  the  aggregate  import  value 
was  $120,568,284.  Could  all  the  material  wanted  have 
been  obtained,  a  new  record  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  established.  Over  1916  there  was  an  increa.se  of 
39.66  per  cent  and  over  1915  an  increase  of  116  per 
cent. 

As  the  total  importii  of  iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof  from  all  countries  during  1917  had  a 
value  of  $125,614,714  it  will  be  seen  that  95.33  per  cent 
of  the  whole  came  from  the  United  States.  This  was  a 
new  record,  for  in  1916  the  proportion  was  93.58  per 
cent;  in  1915,  85.58  per  cent,  and  in  1913,  86.97  per  cent. 

In   the  machinery   imported   during  the  fiscal  year 


1917  there  was  a  decline  of  7.42  per  cent  in  the  value  as 
compared  with  1913,  when  the  high-water  mark  was 
reached,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  68.75  per  cent 
over  1916  and  of  123.65  per  cent  over  1915.  And  here 
again,  could  delivery  have  been  obtained,  the  gain  would 
have  been  greater. 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  im- 
ported by  Canada  from  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  1917  was  $33,154,265,  compared  with  $19,- 
645,894  in  1916,  $14,824,159  in  1915  and  $35,815,369  in 
1913. 

Although  in  value  the  imports  of  machinery  from  the 
United  States  did  not  reach  the  figures  of  1913,  yet,  in 
proportion  to  the  total  imported  from  all  countries,  it 
was  the  largest  in  history,  being  97.91  per  cent  of  the 
whole  compared  with  96.61  per  cent  in  1916;  90.49  in 

1915  and  91.61  per  cent  in  1913. 

As  the  larger  part  of  the  machinery  imported  into 
Canada  is  placed  under  the  classification  "machinery 
not  otherwise  specified,"  it  is  not  possible,  even  were 
it  desirable,  to  enter  fully  into  details.  Under  the  "not 
otherwise  specified"  classification,  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $18,538,275.  This 
was  nearly  six  millions  larger  than  in  1916  and  a  little 
over  half  a  million  dollars  in  excess  of  1913.  Under  the 
definitely  classified,  portable  engines  with  boilers  rank 
first  in  value.  Of  these  $3,258,958  worth  were  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  1917.  This  was  a  little  more 
than  double  the  importations  in  1916,  but  short  of  the 
figures  for  1913  by  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Paper  and  pulp  rriachinery  is  beginning  to  figure 
prominently  in  the  Canadian  import  figures.  Four  years 
ago,  it  did  not  appear  at  all  in  the  returns,  being 
hidden  away  under  one  of  the  general  classifications. 
In  1916  the  import  value  of  this  description  of  ma- 
chinery of  American  production  was  $319,247.  Last 
year,  however,  it  crossed  the  million  dollar  mark. 
Threshing  machine  separators  increased  from  $624,544 
in  1916  to  $1,284,715  in  1917.  But  the  latter  was  short 
of  the  figures  for  1913  by  over  $800,000.  Imports  of 
carding  and  weaving  machinery  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $1,488,820,  which  exceeded  the  figures 
for  both  1916  and  1913  by  over  half  a  million  dollars. 
Ore  crushing  machinery,  which  was  $413,924  in  1913  and 
$328,939  in  1916,  was  $601,825  last  year.  Neither  roll- 
ing mill  nor  saw  mill  machinery  was  classified  in  the 
returns  for  1913,  but  in  those  for  1917  the  former 
figured  for  $223,994  and  the  latter  for  $186,897.     In 

1916  the  figures  were  $179,687  and  $133,506  respec- 
tively. Printing  presses  imported  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $775,479,  compared  with  $380,184 
and  $1,132,235  for  1916  and  1913  respectively.  Type- 
setting and  type-casting  machinery  imported  was  valued 
at  $660,659,  compared  with  $316,107  in  1916  and  $435,541 
in  1913.  Bookbinding  machinery  was  $311,525  com- 
pared with  $158,086  in  1916  and  $353,807  in  1913. 

Enlarged  Share  of  the  Cutlery  Trade 

Notwithstanding  that  Canada's  total  import  trade  in 
cutlery  is  considerably  smaller  than  it  was  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
an  adequate  supply,  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  in  value  more  than  double  that  which  they  were  in 
any  previous  year,  being  $609,073,  compared  with  $300,- 
925  in  1916,  $202,533  in  1915,  and  $288,354  in  1913.  The 
increase  in  the  year  was  102.40  per  cent.  Compared 
with  1915  it  was  196  per  cent  and  with  1913,  111.22  per 
cent.  The  proportion  which  these  imports  from  the 
United  States  bear  to  the  total  from  all  countries  has 
also  increased  in  a  striking  manner.  Four  years  ago, 
when  Canada  imported  $1,389,122  worth  of  cutlery,  the 
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Principal  Canadian  Imports  from   United  States  in  1916  and 

1917  and  Total  from  All  Countries  in  1917 

From  From  All 

U.  S.,  U.  S.,  Countries, 

1916  1917  1917 

Electric  motors,  generators...  $863,128  $1,397,483  $1,400,436 

Agrricultural    implements    1,656,641  3,221,898  3,239,335 

Axles  and  axle  parts 1,049,951  1,966,423  1,966,423 

Bar  iron  or  steel 2,502,357  4,005,215  4,012,135 

Canada    plates,    Russia    iron, 

etc 524,330  852,130  852,130 

Castings,   iron  or  steel 1,090,128  1,127,740  1,128,818' 

Cast  iron  pipe 65,927  133,491  133,491 

Chains    171,302  272,953  274,137 

Locomotives    190,617  912,380  912,380 

Engines,  gasoline  and  gas 3,376,288  4,788,804  4,788,880 

Engnes,  steam    94,933  274,741  274,741 

Boilers  and  parts  of 186,450  326,482  479,202 

Fittings  for  iron  or  steel  pipe  452,208  718,694  729,786 
Spiegeleisen   and   ferromanga- 

nese    90,513  372,670  504,212 

Forgings    759,344  1,155,775  1,166,374 

Builders'   hardware    494,828  679,304  702,176 

Iron  or  steel  billets 845,552  497,710  499,307 

Iron  or  steel  ingots 375,319  466,191  466,371 

Pig   iron    726,150  1,306,244  1,321,023 

Iron  ore    1,735,322  3,342,171  4,332,657 

Locks   of   all   kinds 200,026  324,145  327,339 

Cranes  and  derricks _     275,625  450,572  450,572 

Ore  crushers,  air  compressors, 

etc 328,939  601,825  631,047 

Portable  engines 1,166,967  3,258,958  3,259,671 

Threshing  machine  separators, 

parts    287,637  452,595  452,595 

Threshing  machine  separators  624,554  1,284,715  1,285,393 

Sewing  machines    307,998  364,242  381,044 

Adding  machines    145,815  358,624  358,934 

Typewriting  machines 377,024  692,718  692,800 

Machines  for  bookbinders  and 

printers    158,086  311,525  313,280 

Printing       and        lithographic 

presses     380,184  755,245  758,402 

Paper  and  pulpmill  machinery  397,132  1,084,030  1,133,131 

Rolling   mill    machinery 179,687  223,994  223,994 

Saw  mill   machinery 133,506  186,897  188,810 

Carding,  weaving  and  spin- 
ning machinery 979,009  1,488,820  1,683,699 

Machinery  not  specified 12,140,216  18,538,275  18,895,761 

Washing  machines 71,750  159,377  159,377 

Wire   nails    36,485  273,930  273,964 

Pumps,    hand     133,947  169,757  170,045 

Pumps,   power  and  parts 618,198  934,918  954,589 

Steel    rails    308,188  463,633  463,655 

Railway   fishplates   49,611  108,171  108,687 

Angles,  channels,  beams,  etc..  3,181,020  6,674,891  6,675,383 

Boilerplate    184,536  608,606  608,606 

Rolled    iron   or   steel  of  greater 

value  than   SViC.  lb 585,576  1,175.920  1,175,920 

Iron  tubing  for  bed  mfrs 177,309  233,234  234,276 

Sheets,  plates,  angles,  etc.,  for 

ships    388,332  1,837,365  1,865,353 

Galvanized  sheets,  flat 1,161,156  950,823  986,264 

Locomotive     and     car     wheel 

tires  in   the  rough 319,322  963.102  1,023,575 

Typecasting     and     typesetting 

machines     316,107  660,659  660,942 

Machinery  for  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories        39,679  414,571  414,829 

Tin  plates  and  sheets 3.256,156  6,334,732  6,479,652 

Galvanized  sheets,  flat 1,161,156  950,823  986,264 

Skelp  for  making  iron  or  steel 

pipe    2,394,305  3,234,429  3,394,429 

Wire    rods    1,904,705  2,925,711  2,925,711 

Barb    wire    1,020,639  1,543,376  1,543,376 

Boiler  tubes  for  marine  boilers  358,518  1,110,697  1,119,222 
Wire,    galvanized.    No.    9,    12, 

13    gage    1,636,960  1,173,957  1,173,957 

Wire  for  rope  making 71,650  109,805  201,363 

Stoves  of  all  kinds 220,482  399,194  399,713 

Rolled  iron  or  steel,  hoop, 
band,     scroll     or     strip,     14 

gage  and  thinner 575,573  1,311,406  1,314,029 

Rolled   iron  or  steel   sheets  or 

plates,  sheared  or  unsheared  558,518  1.531,831  1,531,912 
Rolled    plates    not    less    30    in. 
wide    and    not    less     Vi     in. 

thick     907.793  1,577,480  1,579,405 

Rolled    sheets,     14     gage    and 

thinner    2.095,689  3,597,193  3.598,218 

Screws     71,941  209,173  209,175 

Scales     79,708  139,941  140,709 

Shafting     S7,132  325,945  339,922 

Switches,  frog.s,  crossings  and 

intersection.H    44.208  117,804  118,604 

Wrought   tubing    343,176  742,324  744,104 

Granite  or  enamelled   ware.  .  .  125,918  185,195  186,840 

Ware,   n.    o.    p 92,480  145,394  150,456 

Wire   cloth  and    netting 146,554  215,895  216,777 

Wire,  crucible  cast,  valued  not 

less    6c.    lb 65,879  110,328  110,414 

Wire,   covered    159,524  187,656  212.758 

Wire  of  iron  and  steel,  n.  o.  p.  176,225  339,392  341,368 

Wire    rope,    n.  o.  p 136,383  188,586  424.407 

Nuts,   rivets,  bolts,  hinges....  184,923  544,507  549,931 

Cutlery   of   all   kinds 301,925  609,073  780,387 

Guns,  rifles  and   revolvers 486,259  642,551  665,268 

Needles    101,020  137,158  234,211 

Steel     plate    for    bridges    and 

structural    work    896,074  1,409,191  1,409,191 

Bars  or  sheets  for  shovel  mak- 
ing      56,850  111,401  111,503 

Rolled  iron  or  steel  and  cast 
steel   in  bars,   bands,   hoops, 

etc.,  greater  value  SVaC.  lb..  1,822,810  4,880,266  4,891,744 

Hand  tools 754,885  1,258,937  1,300.788 

Manufacturers     of     iron     and 

steel    n.  op 5,346,884  8,666,620  8,935,950 

Electric  in.sulators,  sockets, 
telephone  and  telegraph  in- 
struments      3,366.861  4,173,816  4.290,516 

Nickel   plated   ware 716,418  1,113,383  1,160,931 

Gunpowder  and  other  explo- 
sives       798,586  863.059  997,407 


proportion  obtained  from  the  United  States  was  20.75 
per  cent,  while  last  year  it  touched  78.47  per  cent. 

Marked  Development  in  Imports  of  Tin  Plate 

For  some  years  tin  plate  of  American  manufacture 
has  been  gradually  supplanting  the  British  product  in 
the  Canadian  market.  Last  year  it  practically  monopo- 
lized the  market,  securing  98.07  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  being  $6,334,732,  compared  with  $6,479,653  from 
all  countries.  In  1913,  when  Canada  imported  $4,178,323 
worth  of  tin  plate  from  all  countries  the  proportion 
credited  to  the  United  States  was  86  per  cent,  but  it 
dropped  to  82  per  cent  in  1915,  when  the  imports  were 
the  smallest  for  some  years.  With  the  revival  in  busi- 
ness in  1916,  when  a  total  of  $3,415,306  worth  was 
imported,  95.34  per  cent  of  the  whole  came  from  the 
United  States.  Compared  with  1916  the  tin  plate  of 
American  production  imported  in  1917  showed  an  in- 
crease of  94.53  per  cent,  while  the  increase  over  1915 
was  145.40  per  cent  and  over  1913  it  was  76.23  per  cent. 

In  total  imports  from  the  United  States  in  tin  and 
manufactures  thereof,  a  new  record  was  established, 
the  value  being  $8,865,045,  compared  with  $5,236,072  in 
1913,  the  previous  high-water  mark.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  69.30  per  cent. 

Copper  and  Its  Products 

While  under  the  general  classification  of  copper  and 
manufactures  thereof  Canada's  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1917  were  in  proportion  about  the  same  as 
for  some  years  past,  namely,  over  99  per  cent,  the  value 
was  the  largest  on  record,  being  $8,567,018,  compared 
with  $7,279,695  in  1913,  when  the  previous  highest  point 
was  touched. 

Outlook  for  the  Current  Year 

What  the  current  year's  trade  will  be,  time  alone 
will  determine.  That  the  outlook  is  promising  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  extent  of  Canada's  imports  of 
iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  will  largely  be 
determined  by  the  ability  of  United  States  manufactur- 
ers to  satisfy  the  demand.  Generally  speaking,  the 
crops  are  much  more  promising  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  while  the  fact  that  the  Dominion  has  just  suc- 
cessfully floated  a  loan  for  $100,000,000  in  New  York 
will  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  volume  of  her  im- 
ports from  the  Republic. 


Will  Build  Wilputte  Ovens 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Wilputte  Coke  Oven 
Corporation,  6  Church  ■  Street,  New  York,  has  taken 
over  the  organization  formerly  operated  by  the  Otto 
Coking  Co.,  Inc.,  and  will  build  the  Wilputte  regenera- 
tive by-product  coke  oven.  The  new  company  is  financed 
entirely  by  American  capital.  Louis  Wilputte,  coke 
oven  engineer,  is  president  and  general  manager.  A 
contract  for  80  Wilputte  ovens  has  just  been  awarded 
to  the  Wilputte  Oven  Corporation  by  the  Steel  Co.  of 
Canada,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  the  new  plant  will  be  com- 
plete with  by-product  plant  and  coal  and  coke  handling 
apparatus  by  December,  1918. 

The  Wilputte  regenerative  by-product  coke  oven  has 
been  installed  or  is  under  construction  at  the  following 
plants:  Mitsubishi  Goshi  Kaisha,  Kenjiho,  Japan,  50 
ovens;  Coal  Products  Mfg.  Co.,  Joliet,  111.,  18  ovens; 
Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Sakchi,  India,  200  ovens;  Wood- 
ward Iron  Co.,  Woodward,  Ala.,  60  ovens. 

The  company  will  also  build  benzol  apparatus,  and 
plants  of  its  construction  are  now  in  operation  at  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.;  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Citizens'  Gas  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, and  Laclede  Gas  Light  Company,  St.  Louis. 


The  fall  meeting  of  the  American  Electric  Chemical 
Society  will  be  held  at  Pittsburgh  on  Oct.  2  to  5,  at  the 
William  Penn  Hotel.  Social  features  are  planned  for 
the  first  day.  In  the  morning  of  Oct.  3  and  4  papers 
will  be  read  and  discussed  and  on  Oct.  5  industrial 
plants  will  be  visited. 


The  Illiterate  Worker  in  War  Time 

Progress  Depends  on  Education— Some  Sugges- 
tions in  Regard  to  Teaching  English— Bad 
Results  Due  to  Ignorance— Obstacles  in  the  Way 

BY   WINTHROP   TALBOT,    M.D.* 


^^TTT^AT  possible  difference  does  it  make  whether 
y  y  my  men  in  the  yard,  shoveling  or  loading 
▼  T  cars,  or  digging,  can  read  or  write?  Can  a 
man  shovel  faster,  load  more  barrels,  or  do  more  rough 
work  in  a  day  because  he  can  read?  I  don't  want  my  men 
to  be  scholars.    Workmen  don't  need  educational  frills." 

This  kind  of  commentary  becomes  less  general 
among  managers  so  fast  as  study  of  production  cost 
becomes  more  general.  Probably  the  "Safety  First" 
campaign  has  been  one  effective  means  of  showing  the 
fallacy  of  such  reasoning,  because  the  unlettered  yard- 
hand  who  cannot  read  the  danger  sign  may  become 
through  his  ignorance  a  cause  of  greater  money  loss  by 
avoidable  accident  than  it  would  cost  to  teach  reading 
and  writing  to  every  illiterate  workman  in  the  plant. 
A  reason  for  eliminating  illiteracy  which  is  even  more 
important  than  the  cost  of  avoidable  accident  is  the 
fact  that  in  these  days  information,  opportunity  and 
advancement  all  depend  on  ability  to  read. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  the  teaching  of  English? 
The  night  schools  start  out  bravely  each  year  with  a 
promising  attendance,  although  they  attract  only  hun- 
dreds where  thousands  are  in  need  of  instruction.  At 
the  end  of  two  weeks,  about  one-third  of  those  who 
attend  have  ceased  attendance,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  the  classes  are  small  and  often  end  prematurely. 
Some  of  the  charitable  organizations  present  notable 
figures  of  work  accomplished  in  teaching  foreigners 
the  American  language,  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts  the 
number  of  non-English  speaking  people  has  steadily  in- 
creased since  1880  and  notably  within  the  15  years 
prior  to  the  diminution  of  immigration  in  1914  at  the 
opening  of  the  war. 

Effects  of  Ignorance 

The  barrier  set  up  by  the  absence  of  a  common  lan- 
guage becomes  stronger,  more  threatening,  misunder- 
standings occur,  suspicion,  race  friction,  waste  and  in- 
efficiency interfere  with  normal  industrial  production, 
a  state  of  things  to  be  deplored  in  times  of  peace,  but 
scarcely  to  be  tolerated  in  war  time.  Is  it  not  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  nation  entering  now  upon  a 
struggle  which  already  is  drawing  enormously  upon 
even  our  huge  resources,  to  remove  all  needless  sources 
of  misunderstanding  and  friction  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments? A  few  alert-minded  managers  have  under- 
taken to  require  the  use  of  English  on  the  part  of  all 
operatives  and  employees.  Some  of  the  mills  employ- 
ing large  numbers  of  French  Canadians  have  been 
highly  successful  in  this  regard,  and  a  number  of  auto- 
mobile factories  have  regularly  organized  classes  in 
English.  But  after  all  if  we  regard  the  whole  indus- 
trial field,  these  may  be  considered  as  exceptional  rather 
than  as  typical.  The  thousands  of  garment  factories 
employing  .scores  of  thousands  of  Yiddish-speaking  em- 
ployees, and  the  mines,  factories,  mills,  refineries  and 
meat-packing  establi.shments  as  yet  have  not  given  their 
attention  to  teaching  English  to  their  alien  workers. 
They  are  apparently  oblivious  to  the  economic  value  of 
this  important  aspect  of  industrial  management. 

Probably  the  best  example  shown  by  the  records  of 
the  past  three  years  as  illustrating  good  method  in 
handling  this  problem  is  in  an  undermuslin  factory  in 
New  York  City,  which  has  co-operated  each  year  with 
the  public  schools  in  carrying  on  daily  classes  in  its 
workrooms  during  work  hours  without  loss  of  wage  for 
its  illiterate  and  non-English  speaking  women  em- 
ployees. 

The  following  outline  shows  what  has  been  accom- 
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plished  each  year  for  really  Americanizing  its  Italian 
and  Yiddish-speaking  workers. 

There  are  many  difficulties  technical  in  nature  which 
prevent  teaching  of  English  from  being  effective. 
Many  of  these  difficulties  have  not  been  studied  at  first 
hand  in  the  places  of  employment,  and  as  a  result  the 
school  people  have  not  successfully  analyzed  the  rea- 
sons for  the  downward  attendance  curve  in  the  night 
schools.  As  it  is  the  purpose  here  to  deal  with  the 
teaching  of  English  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man- 
ager rather  than  from  that  of  the  teacher,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  enter  into  school  methods  or  the  de- 
tails of  school  technic.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  on  the  shoulders  of  industrial 
management  rests  the  major  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  alien's  disabilities,  not  only  industrial  but  also  social 
and  political,  for  it  is  clear  that  unless  industrial  eco- 
nomic pressure  is  brought  to  bear  and  men  and  women 
are  led  to  realize  that  their  jobs  and  advancement  are 
affected  to  their  loss  by  ignorance  of  English,  it  is 
hard  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  lack  of  initiative  which 
keep  them  ignorant  of  the  language. 

A  Bit  of  Experience 

Tony  Machetie,  two  years  out  from  Sicily,  grins 
pleasantly  and  shakes  his  curly  black  head  when  asked 
to  come  to  school.  He  is  earning  good  money  and  likes 
to  play  ball  in  spare  time.  Tony  cannot  speak  English, 
but  why  should  Tony  worry?  He  can  earn  as  much 
without  English  as  with  it.  But  if  his  big  boss  in  the 
office  made  it  quite  clear  to  him  that  the  works  were 
really  American  and  that  American  was  the  language 
which  had  to  be  mastered,  probably  Tony  would  be  apt 
to  agree  and  would  buckle  to  the  task.  It  would  be  poor 
policy  perhaps  to  make  hard  and  fast  requirements  of 
an  arbitrary  sort  and  attempt  to  force  workers  un- 
willingly; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
set  inducements  which  would  make  the  learning  of 
American  not  only  natural  but  practically  inevitable. 

Changing  of  shifts  is  an  interruption  to  classwork 
at  night  school  and  probably  accounts  for  many  who 
start  and  leave  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  or  four  weeks. 
If  a  man  is  on  a  day  shift  for  two  weeks  and  then 
changes  to  night  shift,  of  course  attendance  in  a 
scheduled  class  becomes  impossible,  and  when  he  is  able 
to  attend  again,  the  class  has  progressed  so  far  beyond 
him  that  he  cannot  make  up  the  work  and  so  falls  out. 

Shift  work  affects  the  attendance  of  women  also  on 
night  classes  because  they  have  to  be  at  home  when 
their  men  folks  are  at  home.  Therefore  in  such  cases 
the  class  work  must  be  arranged  to  meet  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  workers  in  this  respect. 

Another  obstacle  found  in  teaching  English  to  aliens 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  need  of  English  is  largely  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Unless  they  know  that 
the  pay  envelope  will  be  better  filled  as  a  result  of 
learning  the  language,  there  is  difficulty  in  arousing  in- 
terest. Interest  in  learning  English  being  exceedingly 
limited  especially  among  illiterates,  in  order  to  increase 
it  there  must  be  a  close  link  between  their  industrial 
work  and  their  classroom  work.  This,  however,  seldom 
is  the  case.  Even  the  textbooks  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  English  to  aliens  are  almost  always 
lacking  in  this  regard;  and  speaking  of  textbooks,  we 
find  that  many  of  the  first  principles  requisite  to 
arouse  interest  are  lacking  in  nearly  all  of  them.  They 
seem  to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  the  alien  adult  is  a 
mere  child  with  only  the  child's  background  of  experi- 
ence, but  when  a  man  has  had  the  courage,  ambition 
and  initiative  to  leave  his  native  land  for  a  5000-mile 
journey  to  a  strange  country,  dependent  wholly  on  his 
own  strength,  health  and  skill  to  earn  a  living;  when, 
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for  instance,  he  has  landed  at  Galveston  and  worked  at 
Fort  Worth  on  a  farm,  at  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  in 
the  stockyards,  at  Gary  and  Kenosha  in  steel  processes, 
in  New  York  in  the  subways,  and  Bayonne  in  oil  re- 
fining, that  man  is  no  child  in  experience.  The  fact  that 
he  speaks  Russian,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  does  not  help  him 
much  in  understanding  American,  and  he  may  seem 
awkward,  slow,  and  even  stupid  in  the  mistakes  he 
makes,  but  his  mind  is  often  more  keen  than  that  of 
the  foreman  or  the  teacher  if  they  were  only  alert 
enough  to  know  it.  He  is  not  interested  in  Mary's 
thimble  or  the  account  of  Fido  wagging  his  tail,  even 
though  such  be  thrilling  to  the  last  degree  for  the 
enraptured  schoolchild.  Perhaps  this  sort  of  thing 
doesn't  really  interest  even  the  little  child.  Fortunately 
we  can  now  obtain  something  of  more  practical  use  than 
the  conventional  textbook  for  teaching  English. 

The  Wrong  Emphasis 

Another  fault  in  many  classrooms  is  the  emphasis  laid 
on  trying  to  teach  English  by  repetition  of  phrases  which 
would  never  be  used  in  ordinary  human  intercourse 
and  by  the  neglect  to  link  up  English  words  with  their 
equivalents  in  other  languages.  It  is  perhaps  unwise 
for  the  teacher  to  use  the  foreign  language  in  teaching 
English,  but  it  is  of  importance  not  to  waste  time  and 
put  a  premium  upon  inaccuracy  by  failing  to  give  the 
foreign  equivalent  of  the  words  used  in  the  lesson. 
Every  lesson  should  be  made  plain  and  effective  by  the 
use  of  the  balopticon,  the  stereopticon,  the  graphophone, 
and  the  telephone  receiver;  moreover,  the  work  may  be' 
objectified  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  having  at  hand 
and  in  daily  classroom  use  a  full  equipment  of  all  the 
ordinary  tools,  utensils  and  materials  commonly  talked 
about,  with  the  technical  names  of  tools  clearly  shown 
and  with  appropriate  descriptive  labels  attached. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  in  this  brief  article 
to  indicate  some  of  the  diflflculties,  some  of  the  advan- 
tages and  some  of  the  methods  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  industrial  manager  in  dealing 
with  the  non-English  speaking  alien.  Certain  it  is  that 
it  cannot  be  considered  a  waste  of  time  in  any  plant, 
however  rushed  with  wartime  production,  to  take  the 
comparatively  few  hours  requisite  to  transform  the  un- 
comprehending alien  into  a  worker  able  to  understand 
ordinary  English. 

Will  Discuss  Labor  Problems 

The  Civic  and  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Merchants' 
&  Manufacturers'  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
taken  up  the  labor  problem  and  A.  S.  Goldsborough, 
director  of  the  bureau  is  hard  at  work  on  it. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  organization  28  employ- 
ment managers  of  large  manufacturing  concerns  held  a 
conference  recently  at  which  the  various  problems  were 
discussed.  W.  C.  Robinson,  of  the  Manufactures  Com- 
mittee of  the  association,  presided.  The  conference  con- 
sidered the  establishment  of  a  Labor  Clearing  House 
by  the  bureau;  certain  advertising  which  is  causing  a 
curtailment  of  Baltimore's  labor  supply  and  producing 
restiveness  among  laborers,  and  the  organization  under 
the  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  a  circle  composed  of 
employment  managers  which  will  meet  at  regular  in- 
tervals for  the  discussion  of  labor  problems  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  closer  co-operative  action  among 
the  employment  industries,  thereby  leading  to  a  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  labor  problems. 

The  Labor  Clearing  House  plan  was  indorsed  and 
strong  resolutions  were  passed  requesting  the  Balti- 
more press  to  refuse  any  out-of-town  advertisements 
which  seek  to  induce  labor  to  leave  Baltimore.  The 
Employment  Managers'  Circle  also  was  indorsed  and 
Director  Goldsborough  authorized  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  development  of  the  plan. 


The  Cayuga  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has 
completed  the  main  buildings  of  its  new  plant  for 
making  crucible  and  electric  furnace  steel,  and  is  about 
to  begin  operations  with  two  28-pot  crucible  melting 
furnaces  and  two  electric  furnaces,  a  hammer  plant 
and  rolling  mills.  A  brief  description  of  the  equipment 
which  is  to  produce  straight  carbon  and  alloy  steels 
was  given  in  The  Iron  Age  of  April  5,  1917. 


New  Water  Route  for  Shipping  Pig  Iron 

With  a  view  of  aiding  the  Government  plan  of  con- 
serving railroad  rolling  stock  and  using  water  trans- 
portation for  freight  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
the  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  of  which 
W.  H.  Sommer  is  president,  has  successfully  concluded 
an  interesting  experiment,  moving  1200  tons  of  pig  iron 
over  681  miles  from  Sheffield,  Ala.,  to  Peoria  almost 
entirely  by  water.  The  movement  was  over  four  rivers, 
the  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Illinois,  and  from 
an  operating  standpoint  was  a  complete  success,  though 
the  trip  was  marked  by  a  few  minor  mishaps.  Whether 
or  not  the  expense  of  the  trip  exceeds  the  present  rail 


Transporting  Pig  Iron  by  River 

cost  the  company  has  not  yet  been  able  to  determine, 
and  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  a  few  more  trips 
have  been  made.  It  is  believed  by  the  company  that 
this  is  the  longest  inland  movement  of  pig  iron  made 
by  water  by  any  single  manufacturer. 

The  pig  iron  was  conveyed  by  three  barges  towed  by 
a  tug,  obtained  from  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  The  pig 
iron  was  made  at  Birmingham  and  shipped  by  rail  in 
35  cars  to  Sheffield,  156  miles  away.  There  were  no 
adequate  facilities  available  for  loading  the  iron  and 
the  Government  finally  loaned  the  company  machinery. 
The  War  Department  took  an  interest  in  the  Keystone 
company's  experiment  and  sent  a  representative,  Capt. 
W.  S.  Winn,  to  report  on  its  success.  At  Peoria  the 
iron  was  easily  unloaded  with  the  aid  of  an  electric 
magnet. 

If  it  is  found  feasible  to  make  this  waterway  route 
a  permanent  one  for  the  transportation  of  pig  iron 
from  Alabama  to  points  in  the  Central  West,  there  is 
said  to  be  a  possibility  that  a  loading  wharf  may  be 
equipped  at  Riverton,  Ala.,  40  miles  below  Sheffield, 
where  machinery  for  quick  loading  would  be  provided. 
The  Government's  interest  in  the  experiment  seems  to 
indicate  that  some  action  along  this  line  may  be  taken. 


Spain's   New  Iron  and  Steel  Plant 

A  new  iron  and  steel  plant  to  be  erected  at  Seville, 
Spain,  is  to  have  an  initial  capacity  of  50,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  and  a  like  amount  of  shapes  and  ship  plates 
per  year.  The  iron  ores  will  be  mostly  Spanish,  coking 
coal  will  be  obtained  from  the  county  of  Durham  in 
England  and  the  gas  coal  for  the  basic  open-hearth  fur- 
naces will  come  from  Cordoba.  The  scheme  includes  a 
by-product  coke  plant  with  an  annual  consumption  of 
75,000  tons  of  coking  coal,  the  waste  gases  being  used 
in  reheating  furnaces.  The  slag  is  to  be  used  for  mak- 
ing cement. 

The  Parker  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President  and  treasurer,  Gorham  C. 
Parker;  vice-president,  David  J.  Rice;  secretary,  How- 
ard K.  Chambers.  The  directors  are  the  officers  and 
Charles  D.  Bennett  and  Kenneth  P.  Albridge.  The 
company,  which  had  been  operating  since  October,  1916, 
was  incorporated  in  July  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $75,000.  It  is  manufacturing  drill  chucks  and 
arbors. 

The  New  England  Machinery  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
builder  of  machinery  for  electrically  heating  and  driv- 
ing rivets,  has  opened  a  sales  office  at  50  Church  Street, 
New  York. 


Wonderful  Record  of  Steel  Exports 

Very  Heavy  Movement  in  June  Carries 
Total  for  1917  Far  Above  Other  Years- 
Machinery  Exports  Also  Make  a  New  Record 


Washington,  Aug.  14. — All  records  for  exports  of 
iron  and  steel  by  values  fell  before  the  huge  totals 
shipped  in  June,  which  carried  the  aggregate  of  the 
fiscal  year  1917  no  less  than  82  per  cent  above  the  level 
of  1916,  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  fiscal  twelve- 
month by  nearly  150  per  cent.  Tonnage  commodities 
in  June  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  record 
figures  of  last  September,  while  for  the  fiscal  year  1917 
they  scored  a  phenomenal  gain  over  1916.  Machinery 
exports  made  a  new  record  in  June  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  far  surpassed  the  shipments  of  1916.  Obviously 
the  submarine  has  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  these 
unprecedented  shipments,  which  are  of  special  interest 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  establishment  on  July  15  of 
embargo  regulations,  which  are  counted  upon  to  cause 
substantial  reductions  in  our  exports  of  certain  import- 
ant items  of  iron  and  steel. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  by  values  during  June 
gained  56  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  month  of 
1916  and  7.2  per  cent  over  the  high  record  of  March, 
1917.  Commodities  reported  by  tonnage  gained  20  per 
cent  in  June  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago  and  fell 
less  than  2  per  cent  short  of  the  high  water-mark 
reached  last  September.  For  the  fiscal  year,  the  ex- 
ports of  tonnage  iron  and  steel  rose  40  per  cent  above 
the  total  for  1916,  which  far  exceeded  the  record  of  any 
previous  fiscal  year.  Shipments  of  machinery  in  June 
received  a  new  impetus,  breaking  all  previous  records, 
gaining  3.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  1916  and  surpassing  the  high  water-mark 
of  last  August  by  1.4  per  cent.  For  the  fiscal  year, 
these  exports  showed  a  gain  of  43  per  cent  over  1916. 
While  machine  tools  gained  1.4  per  cent  in  June  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  month  of  1916,  they  were 
13  per  cent  below  the  record  figures  for  May  of  last 
year  when  many  large  British  and  French  munitions 
factories  were  in  process  of  equipment.  For  the  fiscal 
year,  however,  machine  tools  showed  a  gain  of  38  per 
cent  over  1916. 

The  value  of  all  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  products 
in  June,  1917,  was  $119,141,836  as  compared  with  $76,- 
257,884  for  the  same  month  of  1916  and  $111,164,876  for 
March  of  this  year,  the  highest  previous  record.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1917,  the  total  was  $1,129,341,616  as  com- 
pared with  $621,209,453  for  1916  and  $251,480,677  in 


1914,  the  highest  level  reached  in  any  preceding  fiscal 
year.  ExjKirts  of  machinery  in  June  were  valued  at 
$27,946,036  as  compared  with  $20,541,139  for  the  same 
month  of  1916.  For  the  fiscal  year  1917,  the  total  was 
$262,241,278  as  against  $182,677,065  for  1916.  The  best 
previous  record,  that  of  1914,  was  $115,658,814.  Ship- 
ments of  metal-working  machinery  aggregated  $8,587,- 
248  in  June,  1917,  as  compared  with  $8,465,986  for  the 
same  month  of  1916.  For  the  fiscal  year  1917,  these 
exports  totaled  $84,935,410  as  against  $61,315,032  in 
1916  and  $28,162,968  in  1915.  Details  of  the  exports  of 
machinery  in  June,  1916  and  1917,  and  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  (Oross  Tons) 

f June V    / — Fiscal  Year — \ 

1916  1917            1916            1917 

Pig  iron    48,770  81,999       286,399      833.523 

Scrap 15,867  9,692      154,709       237,801 

Bar  iron    6,056  5,952         70,519         64,682 

Wire  rods 18,045  17,128       171,528       147,258 

Steel  bars   61,017  52,258       625,138      749,998 

Billets,  ingots  and  blooms, 

n.e.s 116,425  192,133      962,229   1,936,252 

Bolts  and  nuts    2,156  2,798         30,844         29,546 

Hoops  and  bands    4,007  5,876         41,256         48,089 

Horseshoes   1,369  256         13,126           4,278 

Cut    nails    372  359           4.420           4,610 

Railroad  spikes 2,099  2,278         26,405         19,106 

Wire  nails    17,187  9,824       128,762      124,681 

All  other  nails,   including 

tacks    1,067  2,934           9,634         19,447 

Wrought    pipes    and     fit- 
tings      12,161  16,072       125,628      169,472 

Cast-iron     pipes    and     fit- 
tings         5,879  6,915         52,617         75,385 

Radiators     and     cast-iron 

house  heating  boilers..         193  1,014          2,263          4,901 

Steel  rails 49,772  42,078       541,810       602,065 

Galvanized  iron  sheets  and 

plates   4,048  •    7,735         42,631         52,586 

All  other  iron  sheets  and 

plates   4,058  7,735         42,631         52,586 

Steel  plates    18,662  61,197      271,280      422,396 

Steel  vsheets    9,969  20,316         98,546       127,964 

Structural  iron  and  steel.    25,034  19,506       276,866       339,480 

Tin  and  terne  plates 29,751  25,460       230,473      232,949 

Barb  wire 37,499  17,369       364,244       303,203 

All  other  wire   30,333  21.919       251,518       242,229 

Total    527,542  631,712   4,862,154   6,885,543 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  for  which  quantities  are 
given  aggregated  641,712  gross  tons  in  June,  1917,  as 
compared  with  527,542  tons  in  the  same  month  of  1916. 
The  record  for  exports  of  these  commodities  is  still  held 
by  September,  1916,  with  a  total  of  643,763  gross  tons. 


Exports  of  Machinery 


1916 

Adding  machines    $117,972 

Air-compressing  machinery   84,354 

Brewers'    machmery 106 

Cafch  registers   129,676 

I'arts  of    9*777 

Cotton  gins 3,876 

Cream    separators    32,636 

Elevators  and  elevator  machinery 127,054 

Electric  locomotives 17,681 

Gas  engines,  stationary    21^214 

Gasoline  engines 1,565*383 

Steam  engines '8361727 

All  other  engines    664,716 

Parts  of 866!222 

Laundry  machinery,  power   35  070 

Ail    other    13)460 

Lawn   mowers   26  341 

Metal-working  machinery  (Including  metal-working  tools) 8,465985 

MeterH,  gas  and   water '   32*045 

Milling  machinery    (ilour  and  grist) 323  919 

Mining  machinery,  oil  well 1481456 

All   other 518*593 

Paper-mill  machinery    '  sg'boi 

Printing  preHs.-s      206,955 

PumpH  and   pumping  machinery 494  io4 

RefrlKcrallng  and  Ice-making  machinery 31*591 

.S.wiiiK    rri.ulilricB    426*481 

Shoe   machinery    83'713 

.suL-ar-rnill  machinery   '  397*801 

Textile  machinery ;  ;  ;  3i59;676 

TyjKisettlng   rnachlnoH    , 77  714 

Typewriting  machines i  i !  1  1,114;025 

WiriflmlllH    105  888 

Wood-working  machinery,  saw  mill .  31135 

All  other 56*649 

All  other  machinery  and  parts  of 3,068,'543 


-June- 


1917 

$210,584 

109,396 

7,586 

102,728 

3,073 

12,796 

60,467 

260,232 

18,227 

80,909 

2,769,473 

3,538,825 

390,292 

1,886,004 

78,584 

31,936 

35,722 

8,587,248 

68,325 

90.768 

180,279 

1,115,107 

124,549 

209,289 

537,319 

113,829 

806,561 

139,161 

710,398 

353,475 

149,593 

1,062,004 

51,100 

34,359 

72,704 

1,943,134 


191 
$1,074 

574 

28 

1,444 

118 
65 

488 
1,494 

454 

352 

11,888 

13,499 

3,463 

7,273 

295 

252 

201 
61,315 

290 
2,749 
1,332 
6,241, 

858, 
1,647, 
4.718, 

686, 
5,422, 
1,266. 
5,987 
2,705 

884, 
9,104, 
1,087, 

360. 

1.076, 

31,971, 


-Fiscal 
6 

,299 
,396 
,726 
,350 
,545 
,721 
984 
411 
,544 
299 
,531 
320 
036 
523 
018 
723 
258 
032 
499 
734 
246 
333 
234 
998 
185 
918 
182 
221 
491 
827 
021 
189 
964 
688 
845 
774 


Year- 


1917 

$1,846,802 

1,135,661 

65,365 

1,387,258 

114,126 

115,005 

499,034 

2,220,689 

527,034 

718,101 

18,954,667 

20,760.625 

4,890,149 

18,996,186 

392,558 

314,380 

199,715 

84,935,410 

429,659 

1,132,834 

1,922,305 

10,124,013 

1,839,570 

1,899,786 

6,134,611 

904,033 

6,536,862 

1,365,364 

11,026,767 

3,548,278 

1.161,873 

11,162,423 

895,223 

458,877 

985,998 

42,640,036 
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fmports  of  Iron  and  Steel  (Oross  Tons) 

f June ^  ,,— Fiscal  Year— ^ 

1916  1917  1916  1917 

Ferromanganese    3,817  ....  73,741 

Ferrosilicon    536  869  5,469  8,715 

All  other  pig   iron 13,360  1,798  112,718  35,795 

Scrap    3,868  15,598  96,012  223,834 

Bar  iron    1,251  142  8,241  4,383 

Structural  iron  and  steel .. .       279  94  1,581  1,020 

Hoops  and  bands 2  1  26 

Steel  billets  without  alloys.       254  4,345  11,325  16,920 

All  other  steel  billets 1,953  624  12,630  11,097 

Steel    rails    4,711  970  53,944  14,067 

Sheets  and  plates 91  139  1,709  1,866 

Tin  and  teme  plates 91  2  802  612 

Wire    rods    494  21  4,619  2,085 

Total    26,888  28,421  309,051  395,161 


WILL  BUILD  HEAVY  GUNS 


For  the  fiscal  year  1917,  these  shipments  aggregated 
6,885,543  gross  tons  as  compared  with  4,862,154  tons  for 
the  same  period  of  1916.  The  accompanying  table  shows 
the  exports  for  June  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June, 
1917,  as  compared  with  1916. 

Imports  of  tonnage  iron  and  steel  continue  to  show 
small  totals.  Declines  in  the  receipts  of  ferromanganese 
and  steel  rails  have  more  than  offset  increased  imports 
of  scrap.  The  importations  for  the  month,  however,  are 
slightly  in  advance  of  those  for  June,  1916,  aggregating 
28,421  gross  tons  as  compared  with  26,888  tons.  The 
imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  were  395,161  gross  tons 
as  compared  with  309,051  tons  for  1916.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  the  imports  of  tonnage  commodi- 
ties for  June  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  as  compared 
with  1916. 


Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.  Reorganized 

A  reorganization  of  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  announced.  Hereafter  the 
Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.  will  control  only  the  shipbuild- 
ing plant  at  Chester,  Pa.,  and  the  plant  recently  ac- 
quired at  Bristol,  Pa.,  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  was  re- 
cently incorporated  by  Arthur  P.  McKinstry,  a  lawyer. 
60  Wall  Street.  Officers  for  the  Merchants'  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  and  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.  are 
the  same  and  have  elected  as  follows:  Chairman  of 
board  of  directors,  W.  A.  Harriman;  president,  R.  H.  M. 
Robinson;'  vice-president  and  comptroller,  C.  B.  Seger, 
all  of  165  Broadway,  New  York;  vice-president,  Carl  W. 
Hamilton;  secretary  and  treasurer,  William,  M.  Simp- 
son, both  of  50  Broad  Street,  New  York;  general 
manager,  W.  T.  Smith;  consulting  engineer,  C.  P.  M. 
Jack;  engineering  manager.  Max  Willemstyn,  all  of 
Finance  Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  ob- 
tained a  contract  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion to  build  20  or  more  steel  cargo-carrying  steam- 
ers. The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  reported  to  have 
received  a  similar  contract.  These  contracts  are  based 
upon  a  tentative  contract  price,  but  the  Government 
agrees  to  reimburse  the  companies  in  case  of  any  loss, 
and  will  pay  a  substantial  bonus  for  quick  delivery  of 
ships  and  the  saving  of  costs  of  construction. 

Permits  were  recently  granted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  of  the  Delaware  River  for  the  construc- 
tion of  12  steel  shipways  at  the  Bristol  plant  and  four 
at  the  Chester  plant.  The  Chester  plant  already  has  six 
berths. 

Munition   Steel  Output  in  India 

In  the  financial  year  1915-1916  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment took  85  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  Tata  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  munitions.  India's  production  of 
iron  and  steel  is  now  sufficient  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  the  country,  according  to  a  report  in  the  Lon- 
don Ironmonger,  and  to  send  a  fairly  large  tonnage  to 
Australia  and  the  Far  East,  where  Indian  brands  are 
beginning  to  be  well  known.  The  principal  customer  is 
Japan. 

The  Iron  Age  has  an  inquiry  from  Norway  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  converting 
sawdust  into  marketable  products;  also  for  the  names 
of  manufacturers  of  presses  for  making  briquettes  of 
sawdust.  Replies  addressed  to  this  office  will  be  for- 
warded. 


Tacony   Steel   Co.   Organizes   Tacony   Ordnance 
Corporation  and  Will  Erect  $1,500,000  Plant 

The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation  has  been  organ- 
ized by  the  Tacony  Steel  Co.,  Tacony,  Pa.,  and  will  con- 
struct a  large  plant  for  the  forging  of  6-in.  howitzers 
for  the  United  States  Government.  The  company  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  but  will  expend  about 
$1,500,000  for  buildings  and  equipment.  Purchases  of 
equipment  will  be  made  through  the  War  Department. 

J.  B.  Warren,  general  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Tacony  Steel  Co.,  which  was  formerly  the  Philadelphia 
Steel  &  Forge  Co.,  is  president  of  the  new  concern;  W. 
C.  Pearson  is  vice-president  and  O.  W.  Bird,  Jr.,  treas- 
urer.    These  three  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 

A  site  for  the  new  plant  has  been  acquired  at 
Tacony,  Pa.,  consisting  of  about  eight  acres.  Several 
buildings,  including  a  forge  shop  and  machine  shop, 
will  be  built  at  once.  The  machining  of  the  big  guns 
will  be  done  at  one  of  the  Government  arsenals. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  will  pi^oceed  with  its  plans  to  con- 
struct a  plant  for  Government  gun  work,  though  no 
definite  announcement  has  been  made. 

The  Government's  efforts  to  add  to  the  ordnance 
plants  of  the  country  has  borne  fruit  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  the  plants  of  the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, the  Northwestern  Ordnance  Co.,  Madison, 
Wis.,  the  Inland  Ordnance  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio,  the 
Symington-Anderson  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  being 
already  under  way,  while  plans  now  under  considera- 
tion for  similar  plants  are  said  to  involve  the  Otis 
Elevator  Co..  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  and  other 
concerns. 


A  Blast  Furnace  in  Siberia 

A  Siberian  blast-furnace  plant,  the  Aliakansk  Iron 
Works,  has  been  purchased  by  a  Swedish  financial 
group.  The  plant,  located  on  the  Yenesei  River,  had 
been  abandoned  owing  to  lack  of  transport,  but  is  to  be 
enlarged  and  re-equipped  and  started  up  for  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements  and  machines  on  a 
large  scale.  The  Atchinsk-Minussinsk  Railway,  which 
is  now  nearing  completion,  passes  close  to  the  works. 
The  Abakan  deposits,  from  which  the  iron  ore  will  be 
obtained,  have  been  worked  in  a  desultory  way  since 
1885.  They  are  said  to  contain  12,000,000  tons  of  ore. 
The  ores  are  magnetic  and  yield  as  high  as  66  per  cent 
of  iron.  The  Abakan  River  affords  excellent  facilities 
for  the  transport  of  the  ores  and  coking  coal  is  close 
at  hand.  Coal  from  the  Kuznetsk  basin  can  also  be 
utilized.  In  addition  to  above  development  another 
company  is  planning  the  establishment  of  a  large  metal- 
lurgical and  coke  plant  near  Kuznetsk.  Hitherto  the 
supplies  of  iron  required  for  western  and  central  Siberia 
have  been  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the  Ural 
district  or  South  Russia.  The  development  of  the  two 
undertakings,  however,  should  result  in  the  production 
locally  of  many  of  the  iron  products  that  are  required 
in  the  territory  such  as  agricultural  implements,  rails, 
mining  machinery,  iron  roofing  sheets,  etc. 


Tests  of  pipe  coil  and  cast-iron  heaters  for  warming 
air,  as  in  forced  blast  systems,  were  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  John  R.  Allen,  while  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  University  of  Michigan  (now  of 
University  of  Minnesota) ,  and  the  report  of  the  tests 
has  been  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers.  It  can 
perhaps  be  had  on  application  to  the  American  Radiator 
Co.,  816  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa., 
is  now  employing  women  in  its  cold-roll  department  at 
the  Farrell  mills.  Applications  for  positions  have  been 
received  from  about  50  additional  women  to  take  the 
places  of  men  called  into  military  service. 
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STANDARD  TIN  PLATE  PLANT 


Powdered  Coal  Equipment  Has  Been  Installed — 
Gas  Shortage  Expected 

The  Standard  Tin  Plate  Co.,  whose  plant  is  located 
at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  23  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
Panhandle  route,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  has  more 
than  doubled  the  size  of  its  plant  in  the  past  year, 
and  now  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  inde- 
pendent tin  plate  mills  in  the  country.  It  was  orig- 
inally started  in  1904,  with  four  hot  tin  mills,  but  in 
1906  six  more  were  added.  In  the  past  year  13  addi- 
tional hot  tin  mills  have  been  built,  so  that  the  plant 
now  contains  a  total  of  23  hot  tin  mills,  23  sheet  and 
23  pair  furnaces,  and  there  are  18  24-in.  cold  mills 
serving  the  hot  mills.  The  tinning  department  con- 
tains 46  jumbo  tinning  pots,  of  which  40  are  for  bright 
plate  and  six  for  terne  plate.  The  sheet  bar  building 
is  equipped  with  two  25-ton  Morgan  cranes.  The  bars 
are  unloaded  by  these  cranes.  After  being  weighed, 
they  go  directly  to  the  heating  furnaces,  and  after 
being  reheated,  follow  the  usual  processes  of  making 
bright  and  terne  plate.  The  black  pickling  depart- 
ment is  equipped  with  two  4-arm  Mesta  pickling  ma- 
chines, with  a  capacity  for  pickling  about  1840  tons 
of  plate  per  week.  The  white  pickling  department  has 
one  4-arm  pickling  machine. 

The  plant  has  a  monthly  capacity  of  about  150,000 
base  boxes,  about  95  per  cent  of  which  is  bright  plate, 
and  the  remainder  terne  plate.  The  Continental  Can 
Co.  has  its  Canonsburg  plant  just  adjacent  to  the 
works  of  the  Standard  Tin  Plate  Co. 

Main  additions  recently  made  by  the  Standard  Tin 
Plate  Co.  are  to  the  power  house  and  the  installation 
of  modern  powdered  coal  equipment,  the  latter  having 
been  built  by  the  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  It  is  prob- 
able there  will  be  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  the  com- 
ing winter,  and  the  company  installed  the  powdered 
coal  equipment,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  economy 
in  cost,  and  also  to  be  prepared  against  the  expected 
shortage  of  natural  gas. 

Powdered  coal  is  now  used  for  fuel  with  very 
satisfactory  results  in  firing  the  sheet  and  pair  fur- 
naces, while  two  of  the  nine  annealing  furnaces  are 
also  fired  with  this  fuel,  and  seven  are  heated  with 
natural  gas,  but  these  will  also  be  changed  to  pow- 
dered coal  as  soon  as  new  equipment  now  being  in- 
stalled has  been  completed,  which  will  be  about  Oct.  1. 
The  power  house  is  contained  in  a  brick  building,  and 
is  equipped  with  two  300  hp.  Crocker-Wheeler  gen- 
erators, power  being  obtained  from  the  lines  of  the 
West  Penn  Power  Co.,  which  also  furnishes  power  to 
all  the  cranes,  also  for  electric  lighting  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  plant,  and  to  the  small  motors  in  the 
tinning  house.  Of  the  23  hot  tin  mills,  16  are  now 
driven  by  two  1200-hp.  Crocker-Wheeler  motors, 
equipped  with  Mesta  gears,  eight  mills  being  driven 
by  each  motor.  The  other  seven  mills  will  be  driven 
by  a  third  Crocker-Wheeler  1200  hp.  motor,  to  be  in- 
stalled within  a  short  time.  Of  the  18  cold  mills,  14 
are  driven  by  a  Crocker-Wheeler  1200  hp.  motor.  When 
the  additional  motor  is  installed,  all  the  hot  mills  will 
be  electrically  driven.  The  nine  annealing  furnaces  in 
the  plant  are  served  by  two  25-ton  Shaw  electric 
cranes.  Of  the  46  jumbo  tinning  stacks  in  the  tinning 
departments,  one  is  being  fired  with  powdered  coal, 
and  the  others  will  be  changed  to  this  fuel  later. 

Probably  the  most  important  addition  made  to  the 
plant  is  the  powdered  coal  equipment.  The  coal  is 
secured  from  the  Canonsburg  Gas  &  Coal  Co.,  which 
has  coal  mines  nearby.  The  powdered  coal  plant  is 
being  materially  enlarged,  and  when  additions  have 
been  completed  this  coal  will  be  used  entirely  for  fuel 
in  the  plant.  The  company  has  also  made  various 
other  additions,  these  including  a  general  machine  shop 
for  repair  work,  equipped  with  lathes,  planers,  etc.,  a 
new  grease  house  for  storing  grease  for  the  hot  mills, 
a  new  millwright  shop,  and  a  new  hot  mill  office.  There 
are  also  being  installed  two  hydraulic  sheet  scrap 
bundlers.  built  by  C.  Logeman  Brothers,  Milwaukee. 
These  will  have  a  capacity  for  handling  27  bundles  of 


sheet  scrap  per  hour,  each  bundle  weighing  450  lbs. 
The  company  has  about  20  acres  of  ground,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  taken  up  by  mill  buildings,  the  hot  mill 
building  being  1000  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide,  with 
lean-tos  on  either  side  of  the  same  dimensions. 

The  Standard  Tin  Plate  Co.  was  originally  organ- 
ized in  1903  by  Louis  Follet  and  others,  Mr.  Follct 
having  been  connected  for  some  years  with  the  Gas 
City,  Ind.,  plant  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Platfl 
Co.  Mr.  Follet  is  president,  B.  W.  Bennett  is  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  W.  J.  Reese  secretary,  and 
W.  J.  Lynch,  for  some  years  with  the  National  Enamel- 
ing &  Stamping  Co.,  Granite  City,  111.,  is  general  works 
manager. 


Big  Gun  Plant  Going  Up  in  Rochester 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  new  plant  for  the 
Symington-Anderson  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  has 
received  a  Government  contract  for  3000  3-in.  guns, 
with  a  possibility  that  the  order  may  later  be  increased 
to  4000.  The  Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  the  contract  for  the  building,  which  will  be  of  steel 
frame  and  brick,  650  ft.  long,  227  ft.  wide  and  30  ft. 
high. 

The  Symington-Anderson  Co.  was  recently  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  having  been 
requested  by  the  Government  to  undertake  the  build- 
ing of  guns.  T.  H.  Symington,  of  the  T.  H.  Symington 
Co.,  Rochester,  maker  of  railway  equipment,  and  the 
Symington  Machine  Corporation,  is  president  of  the 
new  company,  and  M.  H.  Anderson,  formerly  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  is  vice-president. 

It  is  said  that  the  contract  which  the  Symington- 
Anderson  Co.  has  received  is  one  of  the  largest  which 
has  been  let  in  Washington.  The  guns  will  cost  be- 
tween $8,000  and  $10,000  each,  it  is  reported,  thus 
aggregating  in  the  millions.  The  building  will  be  con- 
structed as  quickly  as  possible,  as  it  is  to  be  a  tem- 
porary one. 


New  Shipyard  at  City  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  American  U-Boat  &  Arms  Corporation,  21  Park 
Row,  New  York,  has  recently  acquired  the  ship  repair 
yard  of  Hawkins  &  Miller  at  City  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
rebuilding  and  equipping  it.  Four  new  shipways  will 
be  constructed,  each  60  x  400  ft.  and  wooden,  steel  or 
composite  cargo-carrying  steamers  of  3500  to  4000  tons 
will  be  built  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The 
corporation  has  not  received  a  formal  contract  from  the 
Government,  but  expects  one  soon.  Later  on,  a  plan 
for  building  cargo-carrying  submarine  vessels  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Government,  delay  in  this  matter  being 
caused  by  controversy  over  submarine  patents.  Present 
plans  contemplate  the  completion  of  six  vessels  a  year. 
A  two-story  building,  60  x  380  ft.,  has  been  erected 
and  contains  plate  shop,  sawmill  and  carpenter  shop, 
mold  loft,  etc.  A  machine  shop,  70  x  100  ft.,  is  being 
built  and  plans  provide  for  a  blacksmiths'  shop,  power 
house  and  administration  building.  A.  J.  Hyman  is 
president  of  the  concern  and  S.  Wiebe  is  chief  engineer. 


1 


Afternoon  Rest  Period  Instituted 

A  "seventh  inning  stretch"  has  been  instituted  at 
the  Brooklyn  plant  of  the  Syracuse  Smelting  Works. 
At  3.15  each  afternoon,  the  telephone  operator  sounds 
a  long  ring  and  for  fifteen  minutes  there  is  a  cessation 
of  work.  Among  other  innovations  are  a  lunch-room 
and  shower-baths  for  the  men  at  the  furnaces. 


Coal  production  statistics  compiled  by  C.  E.  Lesher, 
United  States  Geological  Surv'^y,  show  that  in  1916 
about  820  tons  of  coal  were  produced  per  employee, 
while  in  1915  the  production  per  employee  averaged 
725  tons.  The  total  production  in  1916  was  about 
590,000,000  tons,  or  about  11  per  cent  more  than  in 
1915,  while  the  number  of  employees  was  721,000,  or 
about  2  per  cent  less  than  the  number  in  1915.  The 
average  number  of  days  worked  in  1916  was  235  and 
in  1915  209. 
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Motor-Driven   Wire  Drawing  Machines 

Two  types  of  machines  for  use  in  wire  drawing 
shops  have  been  further  developed  by  the  Morgan  Con- 
struction   Co.,   Worcester,    Mass.      One   is   a   two-block 


inghouse  induction  motor  operating  at  a  speed  of  1700 
r.p.m.  The  motor  is  started  and  stopped  by  a  con- 
veniently  located   starting   box. 


The  Pull  Is  Close  to  the  Main  Bearing  and  the  Coiled  Wire 

Moves  Out  to  the  End  of  the  Block  Which  Can  Be  Instantly 

Stopped  by  Operating  an  Internal  Friction  Clutch 

horizontal  spindle  bull  frame  for  drawing  wire  ranging 
from  7/16  to  1  in.  in  diameter,  while  the  other  is  a  wire 
pointing  roll  arranged  with  the  driving  motor  mounted 
on  the  frame. 

The  special  feature  of  the  bull  frame  is  the  winding 
block.  This  is  arranged  so  that  while  the  pull,  which 
ranges  from  10,000  to  20,000  lb.  at  the  die,  is  always 
close  to  the  main  bearing,  the  coiled  wire  moves  out 
to  the  end  of  the  block  in  a  regular  helix  without  bunch- 
ing or  crowding.  The  individual  drive,  it  is  pointed  out, 
provides  quick  stopping  and  safety,  and  in  addition  a 
friction  clutch  is  located  in  each  block  to  instantly  dis- 
engage it  from  the  driving  mechanism.  In  this  way, 
it  is  pointed  out,  the  drawing  may  be  stopped  at  any 
time  regardless  of  the  strain  on  the  block. 

Square,  hexagonal  and  round  sections  are  handled 
by  the  machine  which  is  intended  for  heavy  work  at 
high  speeds.  The  machine  illustrated  is  driven  by  a 
150-hp.  type  CS  Westinghouse  induction  motor,  and 
other  sizes  driven  by  motors  down  to  50  hp.  are  built. 

The  wire  pointing  rolls  are  intended  for  shops  that 
prefer  individual  drive,  and  among  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  arrangement  of  mounting  the  motor 
on  the  frame  is  a  compact  unit  since  the  external  ap- 
paratus and  overhead  connections  have  been  eliminated. 
The  machine  consists  of  a  pair  of  rolls  revolving  so  as 
to  feed  material  toward  the  operator,  a  number  of 
grooves  being  provided  to  take  care  of  various  sizes 
of  wire.  The  cross-section  of  these  grooves  diminishes 
around  the  circumference,  so  that  the  end  of  a  wire 
placed  in  the  open  part  of  the  groove  is  pushed  back  by 
the  rolls  and  the  end  tapered.  The  pointed  end  is  then 
threaded  through  the  die  in  which  the  wire  is  to  be 
drawn.    These  machines  are  driven  by  a  3-hp.  CS  West- 


Reversing  Alternating  Current  Switch 

An  oil  switch  suitable  for  use  in  starting  alternating 
current  motors  up  to  10  hp.  by  connecting  them  directly 
to  the  supply  circuit  has  been  developed  by  the 
Crocker- Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J.  The  switches  are 
also  arranged  for  reversing  operations  and  are  charac- 
terized by  simple  and  rugged  construction.  The  switch 
consists  of  one  set  of  moving  and  three  sets  of  station- 
ary contacts,  an  arrangement  which  gives  a  large 
break  on  two  points  for  each  pole. 

The  moving  contacts  are  mounted  on  a  fiber-insu' 
lated  rod  and  are  free  to  turn  on  their  axis.  This, 
arrangement,  it  is  emphasized,  presents  a  new  contact 
surface  to  the  fixed  contacts,  thus  prolonging  the  life 
of  the  switch.  These  contacts  press  against  the  center 
row  of  stationary  contacts  and  one  of  the  outer  rows 
when  the  switch  is  in  the  forward  position  and  against 
the  center  row  and  the  other  outside  row  of  contacts 
when  the  switch  is  in  the  reverse  position.  The  con- 
tacts are  immersed  in  oil,  the  containing  tank  being 
bolted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  switch.  In  this  way, 
it  is  pointed  out,  oil  cannot  be  splashed  into  the  wiring 
chamber  under  ordinary  conditions  of  use.  The  term- 
inal board  is  provided  with  heavy  binding  posts  and  is 
rendered  readily  accessible  by  the  use  of  a  removable 
cover.      No    special    fittings    are    required    where    the 


Small    Alternating   Current   Motors   Can    Be   Started   by   Con- 
necting  Them    Directly    to   the    Supply   Circuit   and   Reversed 
at  Will 

switch  is  installed  in  connection  with  conduits.  The 
operating  handle,  shaft,  star  wheel  and  bell  crank  arm 
are  one  integral  casting,  the  indications  of  the  various 
positions  of  the  operating  handle  being  cast  in  the  case. 
For  mounting  the  switches  on  a  wall,  machine  or  post, 
lugs   are  provided. 

The  switches  can  be  furnished  with  or  without  latches 
for  holding  the  contacts  securely  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion, but  none  are  needed  where  the  switch  handle  is 
operated  by  a  rod  or  arm  from  an  adjacent  point. 
Where  this  form  of  operation  is  employed,  it  is  ex- 
plained that  the  friction  between  the  arm  or  rod  and 
its  supports  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  switch  contacts  in 
the  proper  position.  If  desired,  the  switches  can  be 
furnished  for  single-throw  operation,  the  movement  of 
the  handle  being  either  to  the  right  or  the  left. 


Increased  Efficiency 

Washington,  Aug.  14,  1917. — The  railroads  of  the 
country  are  showing  a  marked  increase  in  efl!iciency 
as  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  program  of  the 
War  Board.  The  special  committee  on  national  defense 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  announces  that 
actual  returns  from  railroads  having  173,105  miles  of 
line  show  that  in  May  last  year  these  systems  gave 
service  equivalent  to  carrying  25,426,845,011  tons  of 
freight  one  mile,  while  this  year  they  carried  29,522,- 
870,109  tons  one  mile,  an  increase  of  exactly  16.1  per 
cent.  This  great  increase  in  service  was  rendered  with 
a  very  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  equipment  used. 


The   Mounting   of   Electric   Motors    on   the    Frames    of   Wire 
Pointing  Rolls  Provides  a  Compact  Unit 


The  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.  has  lo- 
cated an  export  department  at  30  Church  Street,  New 
York. 


Government  Control  of  Iron  and  Steel 


A  Bill  Providing  for  the  Taking 
Over  of  Manufacture  and  Sale, 
as  in  the  Case  of  Coal  and  Coke 


Washington,  Aug.  14. — For  the  purpose  of  guar- 
anteeing reasonable  prices  of  iron  and  steel  to  private 
consumers  as  well  as  to  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies,  Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  has  introduced  a  bill  giving  the  President 
substantially  the  same  authority  with  respect  to  the 
prices  and  distribution  of  "iron,  iron  ore,  steel  and 
their  products,"  as  is  provided  by  the  Lever  act  with 
reference  to  foods,  feed,  fuels  and  other  articles  in- 
cluded within  the  provisions  of  that  measure.  The  bill 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  Senator  Pomerene  intends  vigorously  to 
urge  a  favorable  report  at  an  early  date. 

The  bill,  which  follows  closely  the  lines  of  the 
Lever  act,  provides  that  the  President  shall  have  power, 
whenever  in  his  judgmet  it  is  necessary  "for  the  ef- 
ficient prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  to  fix  the  price  of  iron  ore,  iron,  steel  and 
their  products  wherever  and  whenever  sold,  either  by 
producer  or  dealer,  to  establish  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  and  to  regulate  the  method  of  production,  sale, 
shipment,  distribution,  apportionment  or  storage  there- 
of among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign." 
The  authority  of  the  President  is  to  be  exercised 
through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
"during  the  period  of  the  war  or  for  such  part  of  said 
time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary." 

May  Take   Over  Plants 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  any  pro- 
ducer or  dealer  in  iron  ore,  iron,  steel  or  their  products 
fails  or  neglects  to  conform  to  the  prices  or  regula- 
tions determined  by  the  President  or  to  conduct  his 
business  efficiently,  the  President  is  authorized  "to 
requisition  and  take  over  the  plant,  business,  and  all 
appurtenances  thereof  belonging  to  such  producer  or 
dealer  as  a  going  concern,  and  to  operate  or  cause  the 
Rame  to  be  operated  in  such  manner  and  through  such 
agency  as  he  may  direct."  In  the  event  that  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  President  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  dealer,  or  if  the  compensation  tendered  for 
the  requisitioning  of  his  plant  or  business  is  not  re- 
garded by  him  as  adequate,  he  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive 75  per  cent  of  the  amount  tendered  and  will  then 
be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  recover  any  additional  amount  claimed. 

Government  May  Sell  All  Iron  and  Steel 

If  at  any  time  the  President  considers  it  to  be  ad- 
visable for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  he 
may  require  "all  producers  of  iron,  iron  ore,  steel  and 
their  products  in  any  section  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  the  entire  United  States,  to  sell  their  products  only 
to  the  United  States  through  an  agency  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  such  agency  to  regulate  the 
resale  of  such  iron  ore,  iron,  steel  and  their  products 
and  the  prices  thereof,  and  to  establish  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  and  to  regulate  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion, shipment,  distribution,  apportionment  or  storage 
thereof  among  dealers,  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign, 
and  to  make  payment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof  to 
the  producers  thereof,  or  to  the  person  or  persons 
legally  entitled  to  said  payment."  Within  15  days 
after  notice  from  the  agency  so  designated  the  pro- 
ducers of  iron  and  steel  are  required  to  cease  ship- 
ments of  their  products  upon  their  own  account  and 
thereafter  may  make  .shipments  only  on  the  authority 
of  the  agency  designated  by  the  President. 

Additional  authority  is  granted  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  by  the  Pomerene  bill  to  investigate  the 
co.st  of  producing  iron  and  steel  products  "under 
reasonably  efficient  management  at  the  various  places 


of  production,"  and  all  the  records  of  producers  are 
required  to  be  opened  to  the  experts  of  the  Trade 
Commission  in  connection  with  any  such  inquiry.  In 
fixing  maximum  prices  for  producers  the  commission 
is  directed  to  allow  "the  cost  of  production,  including 
the  expense  of  operation,  maintenance,  depreciation, 
depletion  and  to  add  thereto  a  just  and  reasonable 
profit."  In  fixing  prices  for  dealers  the  commission 
is  directed  to  allow  the  cost  to  the  dealer  and  "a  just 
and  reasonable  sum  for  his  profit  in  the  transaction." 
The  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  President  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  involving  any  contract  in  which 
prices  are  fixed  which  was  made  in  good  faith  prior  to 
the  establishment  and  publication  of  prices  by  the 
commission. 

A  penal  section  is  added  to  the  bill  providing  heavy 
penalties  for  refusal  or  failure  to  obey  its  provisions. 
The  measure  is  further  safeguarded  by  a  provision 
that  nothing  therein  shall  be  considered  "as  restricting 
or  modifying  in  any  manner  the  right  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  have  in  its  own  behalf  or  in 
behalf  of  any  other  Government  at  war  with  Germany 
to  purchase,  requisition  or  take  over  any  such  com- 
modities for  the  equipment,  maintenance  or  support 
of  armed  forces  at  any  price  or  upon  any  terms  that 
may  be  agreed  upon  or  otherwise  lawfully  determined." 

Protection  for  Private  Consumers 

Senator  Pomerene  regards  the  enactment  of  his 
measure  as  of  importance  second  only  to  the  legisla- 
tion giving  the  President  the  right  to  fix  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  for  the  use  of  the  Government  during  the 
war.  Referring  to  his  interview  published  in  The 
Iron  Age  a  fortnight  ago  and  to  the  editorial  sug- 
gestion in  this  journal  that  private  consumers  of  iron 
and  steel  have  some  voice  in  any  price  fixing  the  Gov- 
ernment may  decide  upon,  he  said: 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that,  without  such  legis- 
lation as  is  embodied  in  my  bill,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
private  consumers  of  iron  and  steel  products  to  obtan  the 
material  necessary  to  carry  on  their  industries  except  at  ex- 
tortionate prices.  We  have  had  ample  evidence  in  recent 
months  that  certain  large  manufacturers  do  not  intend  to 
protect  consumers,  but  rather  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
prices  for  their  products.  There  are  many  industries  which 
supplement  the  activities  that  go  directly  to  supporting  the 
war,  and  these  are  certainly  entitled  to  consideration.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  large  consuming  public  which  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  pay  prices  representing  enormous  profits 
which  could  not  be  obtained  in  normal  times  and  which  are 
only  possible  because  of  the  war. 

Chairman  Newlands,  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  has  heretofore  expressed  himself  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Pomerene  bill  as  applied  to  iron  and  steel  products, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Senator  Pomerene  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  consideration  of  his  bill  in  com- 
mittee, although  there  are  no  indications  as  to  how 
his  colleagrues  will  regard  the  measure.  w.  L.  c. 


Charles  E.  Butler  &  Sons,  who  purchased  the  in- 
terests of  the  late  David  Benjamin  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Stripping,  Quarrying  &  Construction  Co.  at  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  have  also  secured  control  of  the  new  machine 
shops  and  iron  works  started  by  Benjamin  last  spring. 
The  new  owners  are  continuing  the  erection  and  work 
of  construction.  The  shops  will  be  devoted  to  the 
making  of  mine  cars,  steam  shovels  and  other  supplies 
needed  about  collieries. 


The  Davis-Bournonville  Co.  has  moved  its  Detroit 
office  from  88  Adams  Avenue,  W.,  to  427  Grand  River 
Avenue,  where  it  will  carry  a  complete  stock  of  welding 
supplies  and  maintain  a  demonstration  shop. 
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SHIPBUILDING  ACTIVITIES 


Keels  for  Many  New  Ships  Have  Already  Been 
Laid  Under  Government  Program 

Baltimore,  Md.,  shipyards  now  have  under  con- 
struction steel  ships  with  a  total  approximate  ton- 
nage of  290,000  and  wooden  ships  of  about  77,000  tons. 
There  are  39  steel  vessels  and  29  wooden  vessels  now 
building,  in  addition  to  tug  boats,  lighters,  barges, 
etc.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is  building  15  steel 
ships,  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  20 
steel  vessels,  the  Riter-Conley  Co.  two  steel  vessels, 
while  the  Henry  Smith  &  Sons  Co.,  the  Howard  E. 
Crook  Co.  and  the  Maryland  Shipbuilding  Co.  have 
contracts  to  build  wooden  vessels  for  the  Government. 
The  Stedden  Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  Coastwise  Ship- 
building Co.  and  Charles  L.  Rhode  &  Sons  Co.  are 
engaged  in  building  tug  boats,  lighters,  seagoing 
schooner  barges  and  other  small  vessels. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.,  now  has  11  merchant  ships 
under  construction,  in  addition  to  a  battleship,  several 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  and   other   Government  work. 

The  Newcomb  Lifeboat  Co.,  Hampton,  Va.,  has 
under  contract  about  $7,000,000  worth  of  Government 
work.  The  company  now  has  a  fully  equipped  plant 
which  has  been  erected  on  Hampton  Roads  within 
the  past  year.  This  company  has  been  building  sub- 
marine chasers. 

The  Valk  &  Murdock  Co.,  which  was  recently  ac- 
quired by  W.  R.  Bonsai  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
and  associates,  is  equipping  a  yard  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  will  be  prepared  to  lay  the  keels  of  four 
ships  in  the  near  future.  Whittlesey  &  Whittlesey 
have  obtained  an  option  on  property  near  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  will  erect  a  large  shipbuilding  plant  as 
soon  as  a  Government  contract  is  obtained. 

The  Savannah  Engineering  &  Construction  Co., 
Wayne  Cunningham,  president,  has  launched  a  four- 
masted  sailing  schooner  at  its  new  shipyard  near 
Savannah,  Ga.  Three  other  schooners  are  under  con- 
struction. The  Georgia  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  has  a 
shipbuilding  plant  on  Hutchinson's  Island  on  the 
Savannah  River,  now  has  two  wooden  sailing  vessels 
on  the  ways.  The  Terry  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  was 
awarded  a  contract  for  20  composite  vessels  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  is  building  its  plant 
four  miles  above  the  city  of  Savannah  on  the  Savannah 
River.  Foundations  have  been  laid  for  ways  for  16 
vessels.  The  National  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  recently  with  $300,000  capital 
and  is  said  to  have  closed  several  contracts  for  ships. 
The  piling  foundation  for  ways  for  one  vessel  on  the 
site  of  its  shipyard  on  Hutchinson's  Island,  Savannah, 
has  already  been  laid. 

There  has  been  great  shipbuilding  activity  at  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  where  there  are  now  four  shipbuilding 
plants,  two  of  which  have  been  turning  out  vessels 
since  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  other  two 
shipyards  are  now  under  construction,  while  a  fifth 
plant  has  completed  arrangements  for  a  site.  The 
latest  company  to  select  Brunswick,  Ga.,  for  a  ship- 
building plant  is  the  Oscar  Daniels  Co.  of  New  York, 
contracting  engineer.  The  Brunswick  Marine  Con- 
struction Corporation,  which  was  established  in  April, 
1916,  has  two  auxiliary  schooners  of  1500  tons  in 
which  engines  have  already  been  installed.  The 
Carpenter-Watkins  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  a  contract 
for  about  40  seagoing  barges  and  is  building  ways  to 
build  wooden  steamships  of  2500  tons.  The  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  organized  by  officials  of  the  American 
Tie  &  Timber  Co.  and  the  American  Shipping  Co.,  is 
building  five  ways  and  has  contracts  for  four  wooden 
steamers  of  2500  tons  each  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  The  United  States  Marine  Corporation 
is  building  a  $2,000,000  plant  at  Brunswick,  and  ex- 
pects soon  to  have  work  under  way  on  six  wooden 
steamships  of  3500  tons  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. The  Oscar  Daniels  Co.  will,  it  is  stated, 
build  12  steamships  of  9500  tons  each  dead  weight 
capacity  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.     These 


steamships  will  be  built  of  steel  fabricated  at  the 
mills  in  standardized  sections. 

Shipyards  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  are  extremely  busy, 
the  largest  of  these,  that  of  the  Merrill-Stevens  Co. 
having  three  composite  ships  under  construction.  This 
company  has  a  contract  to  build  16  ships  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  There  are  at  present 
seven  shipbuilding  companies  constructing  both  wooden 
and  steel  ships  at  Jacksonville,  and  by  Sept.  1  several 
vessels  ranging  from  1100  to  3000  tons  will  be  launched. 
The  Hillyer-Sperring-Dunn  Co.,  has  recently  launched  a 
3000-ton  steamer  and  is  building  three  steam  barges 
and  has  laid  keels  for  four  wooden  ships  of  3000  tons 
each  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  G. 
S.  Baxter  Ship  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Jacksonville  has  launched 
a  3000-ton  schooner  and  keels  for  three  other  vessels 
have  been  laid  at  this  yard.  The  Florida  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  is  constructing  a  new  plant  and  will  be 
laying  the  keels  soon  for  3000-ton  schooners.  The 
Florida  Marine  Construction  Co.  is  building  ways  for 
two  small  schooners  and  the  Morey  &  Thomas  Co.  will 
begin  work  soon  on  four  3000-ton  wooden  ships.  The 
J.  M.  Murdock  shipyard  will  also  begin  work  soon  on 
four  3000-ton  ships. 

Three  shipyards  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  will  soon  be  busy 
on  wooden  ships  for  the  Government.  The  Tampa  Dock 
Co.  has  a  contract  for  four  wooden  ships.  The  Williams 
rhipbuilding  Corporation  and  the  Stuart  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  expect  to  receive  similar  contracts. 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  that  it  will  build  a  large  ship- 
building plant  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  called  attention 
to  the  ideal  location  of  Mobile  for  shipbuilding.  The 
Kelly-Atkinson  Construction  Co.  of  Chicago,  which  has 
a  Government  contract  to  build  18  cargo-carrying 
vessels  of  steel  and  wood,  will  also  have  a  plant  near 
Mobile,  as  has  previously  been  announced.  The  Ala- 
bama Drydocks  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Mobile,  which 
recently  took  over  and  consolidated  the  plants  of  the 
Alabama  Iron  Works,  the  Ollinger  &  Bruce  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  the  Gulf  City  Boiler  Works  and  the  Gulf  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  is  said  to  be  expecting  a  Government  con- 
tract. The  Murnan  Shipbuilding  Corporation  will  build 
four  composite  vessels  at  its  yard  near  Mobile.  The 
Henderson  Iron  Works  of  Mobile,  now  the  Henderson 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  has  almost  completed  two  submarine 
chasers  and  has  applied  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration for  other  shipbuilding  contracts. 

At  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  at  Moss  Point,  Miss., 
neighboring  towns,  there  are  five  new  shipyards,  which 
have  contracts  for  34  vessels.  These  shipbuilders  are 
Henry  Piaggio,  the  Dierks-Blodgett  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Mike  Fletchas,  Poitevin  Bros.,  Dantzler  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  the  Hodge  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  the  De  Angelo 
shipyai'ds.  All  of  these  concerns  are  actively  at  y/ork, 
some  having  already  laid  keels  of  ships,  while  others 
are  equipping  the  yards  and  will  be  ready  soon. 

At  Orange,  Tex.,  21  ships  are  under  contract  and 
the  following  concerns  are  operating  there:  Interna- 
tional Shipbuilding  Co.,  National  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Southern  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Orange  Mari- 
time Corporation,  Weaver  &  Sons  and  the  Sabine- 
Neches   Shipbuilding  &   Navigation   Corporation. 

At  Beaumont,  Tex.,  three  ships  for  the  United 
States  Government  are  nearing  completion.  Howland 
&  Nelson,  Henry  Piaggio,  the  A.  H.  Tarver  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  the  Lone  Star  Shipbuilding  Co.,  McBridge 
&  Law,  J.  M.  McCamon  and  the  Todd  Shipbuilding  Co. 
are  operating  shipyards  at  Beaumont.  The  Longwell 
Lumber  Co.  plans  to  build  wooden  ships  at  Port  Arthur, 
20  miles  below  Beaumont. 

Thirty  hulls  and  ships  are  under  construction  by 
shipyards  which  have  established  plants  along  the  skip 
channel  near  Houston,  Texas. 


A  turbo-alternator  having  a  maximum  output  of 
70,000  kw.  or  100,000  hp.  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, according  to  J.  A.  Stevens,  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  ^. 
paper  read  before  the  National  Association  of  GottWi 
Manufacturers.  The  largest  reciprocating  enginfe  y<et 
built,  he  stated,  belongs  to  the  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  j&nd 
is  capable  of  developing  25,000  hp. 
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Cost  Finding  Not  the  Way 

There  is  little  reason  to  expect  the  cost  inquiry 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  furnish  the  right  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  war  prices  for  iron  and  steel.  It  would  be 
much  more  to  the  point  if  the  money  and  talent  ex- 
pended in  this  inquiry  were  applied  to  an  investi- 
gation of  actual  market  and  manufacturing  condi- 
tions in  the  industry — to  the  questions  of  supply 
and  demand,  conditions  in  dependent  industries,  and 
to  ways  and  means  of  increasing  production.  It  is 
objection  enough  to  the  emphasis  put  upon 
costs,  that  there  are  very  wide  divergences  in  the 
costs  of  different  producers,  for  reasons  often  ex- 
plained. In  plates,  for  example,  the  costs  of  some 
concerns  which  buy  their  pig  iron  m  the  market  are 
from  100  to  200  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the 
Steel  Corporation. 

The  investigators  might  very  profitably  find  out 
at  what  prices  the  bulk  of  the  iron  and  steel  now 
going  into  domestic  consumption  was  put  on  the  or- 
der books  of  the  mills,  and  how  far  these  are  be- 
low the  prices  reached  in  spot  transactions.  In 
plates  it  will  be  found  that  prices  on  prompt  deliv- 
ery material  have  been  in  a  number  of  cases  three 
times  those  at  which  plates  were  contracted  for 
that  are  now  going  to  shipyards,  boiler  works,  car 
works  and  bridge  works.  It  is  a  market  that  has 
been  thrown  entirely  out  of  ordinary  alignments  by 
an  insatiate  war  demand,  and  there  is  just  about  as 
much  practical  value  in  studying  costs  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  it  as  there  would  be  in  studying' 
anatomy  to  find  out  what  to  do  for  a  man  whose  or- 
ganism was  in  nearly  every  particular  abnormal.  A 
steel  market  that  is  lacking  in  all  the  usual  adju.st- 
ments  cannot  without  great  harm  be  wrenched  into 
alignment  with  cost  of  assembling  raw  materials 
and  of  turning  out  finished  product. 

The  proposed  intervention  of  the  Government  in 
the  steel  trade  means  much  more  than  arriving  at 
prices  which  will  eliminate  undue  profits  on  steel 
bought  for  war  by  the  Government  and  its  Allies. 
It  means  unmistakably  the  beginning  of  a  Govern- 
ment participation  in  the  determination  of  steel 
values,  of  which  more  will  be  heard,  especially  if 
the  consolidation  of  the  industry,  which  has  been 
marked  in  the  past  two  years,  goes  farther. 


The  dangers  of  high  prices  in  steel  have  not 
been  overlooked  by  the  manufacturers.  Some  of 
these  situations  will  cure  themselves.  High  prices 
for  structural  steel  are  limiting  construction  and  in. 
time  this  will  bring  them  down.  High  prices  for 
foundry  pig  iron  will  have  the  effect  in  time  of  lim- 
iting foundry  operations,  though  it  is  to  be  said 
that  contract  pig  iron  now  being  melted  in  foun- 
dry cupolas  costs  the  user  less  than  half  and  in 
some  cases  not  more  than  one-third  the  prevailing" 
prices  for  spot  iron. 

Any  commission  or  board  or  official  considered 
wise  enough  to  say  what  is  the  right  price  for  steel 
to  be  furnished  the  Government  needs  to  know 
many  things  about  present  conditions  in  the  iron> 
and  steel  trade  and  in  the  trades  working  up  iron 
and  steel,  that  are  little  likely  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  mere  cost  investigators.  What  is  the 
effect  of  present  prices  upon  the  agricultural  imple- 
ment market,  for  example?  What  is  the  effect  on 
the  demand  for  railroad  material,  for  all  forms  of 
hardware  and  metal  goods  ?  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  efforts  of  leading  producers  to  hold  in  check 
prices  for  wire  products,  for  example,  or  wrought 
pipe,  or  tin  plate?  How  have  advances  in  articles 
manufactured  from  iron  and  steel  compared  with- 
advances  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  steel?  In 
some  cases,  as  is  well  known,  the  former  have  beem 
the  greater.  And  yet  on  such  products  no  Gov- 
ernment regulation  is  proposed. 

A  practical  question  of  highest  importance  in^ 
getting  all  the  plate  producers  of  the  country  be- 
hind the  Government's  needs  is  how  to  get  raw 
materials  for  some  of  these  producers  at  prices 
which  would  permit  every  one  of  them  to  partici- 
pate in  Government  orders,  for  all  plate  capacity  is- 
needed  and  more.  If  a  pooling  arrangement  is 
feasible,  under  which  the  larger  steel  interests 
would  engage  to  supply  pig  iron  at  less  than  the 
market  price  to  such  of  the  plate  mills  as  must  buy 
pig  iron  in  the  market,  such  an  arrangement  is- 
worth  looking  into.  Some  manufacturers  have 
thought  of  it,  but  we  hear  of  no  proposal  at  Wash- 
ington to  do  anything  so  practical  as  that. 

If  in  certain  steel  products  considerable  stocks^ 
are  being  carried  by  jobbers  and  at  the  plants  of 
manufacturers,  it  would  be  the  part  of  a  wise  gov- 
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ernment  that  essayed  to  regulate  prices  to  find  out 
how  long  it  would  take  to  work  off  these  stocks,  and 
therefore  how  long  a  market  price  should  be  main- 
tained that  would  prevent  loss  to  those  carrying 
them.  If  steel  prices  have  gone  to  excessive 
heights,  it  would  be  well  to  take  account  of  actual 
conditions  in  the  consuming  trades,  that  price  re- 
adjustments may  not  bring  disaster;  for  the  prob- 
lem the  Government  faces,  in  so  far  as  it  touches 
the  general  market,  is  in  some  respects  the  very 
problem  handled  by  the  steel  manufacturers  through 
the  Gary  dinners  of  the  period  following  the  panic 
of  1907.  At  that  time  it  was  found  highly  desir- 
able, in  getting  the  market  down  from  boom  levels, 
to  make  the  descent  gradual. 

The  questions  involved  are  of  vastly  more  con- 
sequence than  seems  to  be  appreciated  in  some  high 
quarters.  The  manufacturers  of  steel  and  the  long 
line  of  industries  engaged  in  working  up  steel  have 
a  great  stake,  and  the  country  likewise,  in  the  right 
outcome  of  steel  price  fixing.  With  their  limited  ex- 
perience in  business,  some  of  the  men  who  are  hav- 
ing to  do  with  it  may  make  mistakes  whose  effects 
would  be  far  reaching.  The  course  of  the  steel 
trade  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  and  after  the 
war  will  be  materially  affected  by  the  decisions  now 
made.  Cost  finding  may  be  a  justifiable  oc/iupa- 
tion  under  certain  conditions,  but  what  is  wanted 
now  is  an  agreement  between  the  Government  and 
the  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  steel  on  fair 
prices,  taking  current  contracts  or  those  of  the  past 
six  months  as  a  basis,  and  then  the  co-operation  of 
all  to  meet  every  war  demand  and  to  work  out  the 
price  and  other  readjustments  that  are  sure  to 
come. 


The  Falling  Off  in  Pig  Iron 

The  appearance  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  statistics  of  pig-iron  production  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  directs  attention  again  to  the  fact 
brought  out  by  the  statistics  gathered  monthly  by 
The  Iron  Age,  that  the  output  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  was  less  than  that  for  either  half  of  1916. 
The  divergence  between  the  production  of  coke  and 
anthracite  iron  as  reported  by  The  Iron  Age 
monthly  and  as  now  reported  by  the  Institute  for 
the  six  months  is  only  8108  tons,  or  one-twenty- 
third  of  1  per  cent. 

The  total  production  of  all  grades,  including 
charcoal  iron,  has  been  as  follows:  First  half  1916, 
19,619,522  tons;  second  half,  19,815,275  tons;  first 
half  1917,  19,258,235  tons.  The  production  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  was  2.80  per  cent  less  than  in 
the  second  half  of  1916  and  1.84  per  cent  less  than 
in  the  first  half  of  1916. 

Such  a  showing  is  very  far  out  of  line  with  pre- 
cedents, considering  the  market  conditions.  The 
average  price  of  pig  iron  was  higher  by  104  per 
cent  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  when  compared 
with  the  first  half  of  1916  and  by  74  per  cent  when 
compared  with  the  second  half.  In  the  past,  when 
there  was  nothing  like  such  an  incentive  of  rising 
prices,  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  for  pro- 
duction to  increase.  In  the  past  30  years,  indeed, 
the  production  of  each  half  year  has  exceeded  that 
of  the  preceding  half  year  22  times  out  of  30. 


There  has  been  an  increase  in  capacity  that 
should  have  made  an  impression  upon  the  output. 
The  blowing  in  of  the  second  Minnesota  Steel  Co. 
stack  on  Feb.  19,  1916,  would  not  affect  the  show- 
ing materially,  as  it  came  in  so  early  in  the  half 
year,  but  River  Furnace  No.  3  came  in  on  May  15, 
1916;  Cambria  No.  9  on  June  5,  1916;  United  at 
Canton  on  Nov.  22,  1916,  and  Gary  No.  4  on  April 
14,  1917.  Besides  these  entirely  new  furnaces  some 
very  old  furnaces  were  added  that  were  entirely 
out  of  the  reckoning  for  the  first  half  of  1916,  but 
would  have  figured  in  production  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  had  circumstances  permitted. 

So  far  as  furnace  capacity  goes,  there  could 
easily  have  been  an  increase  in  production  from 
the  first  half  of  last  year  to  the  first  half  of  this 
year  of  more  than  half  a  million  tons,  whereas  the 
statistics  show  a  decrease  of  361,287  tons.  Thus 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  not  far  from  a  million  tons 
in  the  production  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  and 
that  whole  deficit  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  scarcity 
in  coke.  The  statistics  of  the  Connellsville  Courier 
show  coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  and  lower 
Connellsville  region  of  11,609,226  net  tons  in  the 
first  half  of  1916  and  9,247,113  tons  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  a  decrease  of  2,362,113  tons,  or  20.4 
per  cent.  The  decrease  is  much  more  than  the 
amount  required  for  the  production  of  one  million 
tons  of  pig  iron.  That  pig  iron  production  did  not 
decrease  by  the  full  amount  was  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  by-product  coke,  which  helped 
out  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  All  the  Southern 
States  showed  increased  pig-iron  production,  thus 
eliminating  the  beehive  operations  other  than  Con- 
nellsville as  a  cause  of  decreased  pig-iron  produc- 
tion, while  all  the  Northern  States  showed  decreases, 
except  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  a  few  States  with  very 
small  production,  and,  of  course,  it  was  by-product 
coke  that  saved  the  day  for  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  furnace  operations 
was  the  variation  in  production  by  grades  of  iron. 
In  the  total  output  there  was  an  increase  from  the 
first  half  of  last  year  to  the  second  half  of  1.5  per 
cent,  and  then  from  the  second  half  of  last  year  to 
the  first  half  of  this  year  there  was  a  decrease  of 
2.8  per  cent.  Basic  iron  showed  no  increase  last 
year,  but  decreased  the  same  as  other  grades  this 
year.  Bessemer  showed  an  increase  of  12  per  cent 
and  then  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent.  Foundry  iron 
decreased  20  per  cent  and  then  increased  5  per  cent. 
No  general  law  of  supply  could  be  formulated  that 
would  explain  these  divergences,  and  the  explana- 
tion probably  is  that  some  of  the  merchant  fur- 
naces endeavored  to  anticipate  demand  and  overshot 
the  mark.  At  the  middle  of  last  year  it  appeared 
that  there  would  be  an  exceptional  call  for  basic 
iron,  and  in  the  second  half  the  production  of  foun- 
dry iron  was  neglected,  with  the  result  that  foundry 
iron  proved  the  scarcer  of  the  two  after  all. 

In  the  whole  of  1916  the  amount  made  for  sale 
was  28.54  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  in  the  first 
half  of  1917  the  proportion  was  29.52  per  cent, 
which  means  that  about  190,000  tons  more  was 
made  by  merchant  furnaces  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  propor- 
tion had  not  changed. 

The  usual  divergence  is  noticed  between  rated 
capacity  and  actual  production.    The  annual  statis- 
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tical  report  for  1916,  just  issued,  gives  the  total 
blast  furnace  capacity  on  Dec.  31,  1916,  at  45,864,- 
525  tons.  The  production  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  was  at  the  rate  of  38,516,470  tons  a  year,  or 
16  per  cent  less.  About  one-fourth  of  the  dis- 
crepancy can  be  attributed  to  shortage  of  coke. 
The  remainder  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  failure  to 
make  allowance  for  relining  and  other  contin- 
gencies, overrating  capacity  and  including  in  the 
potential  list  furnaces  that  are  really  out  of  the 
running.  Thus,  of  446  bituminous  and  charcoal 
furnaces  listed  as  completed  on  June  30,  1916,  only 
371  were  in  blast  during  any  portion  of  the  next 
six  months. 


Unusual  Methods  of  War  Time 

The  ease  with  which  results  can  be  accomplished 
in  time   of  war  is  being   illustrated   in   numerous 
ways,  some  of  which  are  commendable,  while  others 
approach  very  near  to  being  dangerous  and  would, 
in  truth,  be  dangerous  if  followed  in  times  of  peace. 
To  the  latter  class  belong  the  various  extraordinary 
powers    conferred    upon    the    President   by    newly 
enacted  laws.     In  a  recent  address  before  the  In- 
diana State  Bar  Association,  Indianapolis,  just  pub- 
lished  in   pamphlet   form,   Newton   W.    Gilbert,   a 
member  of  the  New  York  bar,  describes  what  he 
calls  "the  Eclipse  of  the  Constitution."    Mr.  Gilbert 
tells  the  familiar  story  of  the  country's  state  of 
unpreparedness  before  war  was  declared.     In  the 
emergency  which  demanded  that  a  great  deal  be 
accomplished  in  a  short  time,  many  persons  desired 
to  leave  it  all  to  the  President,  as  some  believe  he 
has  power  under  the  constitution  to  do  anything 
he  chooses  which  may  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
the  army  or  the  navy,  while  others  say  the  consti- 
tution was  really  written  only  for  times  of  peace, 
and  still  others  do  not  care  whether  the  constitu- 
tion exists  at  all  or  not.     Mr.  Gilbert  shows  how 
authority   to   exercise   functions   as   autocratic   as 
those  performed  by  any   ruler   in  the  world   has 
been  granted  to  the  President  by  recently  enacted 
laws.    He  does  not  question  the  character  or  wisdom 
of  the  present  Chief  Executive,  but  points  out  that 
he  must  share  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the 
laws  with  thousands  of  men,  some  of  whom  will  not 
equal  the  President  in  wisdom  and  in  patriotism. 
Mr.  Gilbert  refers  to  the  letter  written  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  Horace  Greeley  in  1862,  in  which  he  said 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  save  the  Union,  but  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  those  who  quote 
this  letter  to  justify  extraordinary  action  are  likely 
to  omit  one  sentence,  which  was:   "I  would  save 
the  Union;   I  would  save  it  in  the  shortest  way 
under  the  constilution."     Mr.  Gilbert  indicates  the 
danger  of   recent   laws   becoming   engrafted   upon 
our  permanent  political  system.    All  desire  first  the 
defeat  of  Germany  and  her  allies,  but  after  the  war 
there  will  be  a  struggle  to  re-establish  the  constitu- 
tion with  all  its  power. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  words  of  description  and  warning 
are  timely  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  accomplishing 
results  which  are  proving  effective.  They  are  illus- 
trated by  the  action  of  men  in  realizing  the  supreme 
importance  of  quick  action  by  giving  up  their  pet 
theories  for  the  common  good.    This  was  shown  in 


the  getting  together  of  the  manufacturers  of  air- 
craft in  an  association  to  end  the  litigation  over 
airplane  patents  and  allow  the  use  of  all  patents 
for  the  common  good.  This  is  a  highly  patriotic 
action  which  will  hasten  the  carrying  out  of  the 
very  extensive  aviation  program  outlined  Ijy  the 
Government.  Another  case  is  the  agreement 
reached  by  opposing  groups  of  senators  to  open 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  oil  lands  to 
make  the  oil  available  to  relieve  the  threatened 
shortage  of  gasoline  and  other  oil  products.  A  long 
controversy  is  thus  ended  and  another  contribution 
to  the  successful  waging  of  the  war  has  been  made. 
Still  greater  problems  remain  to  be  solved,  such 
as  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  for  it  is  realized 
that  the  output  of  many  products,  of  which  coke  is 
a  conspicuous  example,  is  being  seriously  curtailed 
by  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Dras- 
tic measures  will  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  some 
old  precedents  will  be  upset,  but  we  believe  that  in 
the  long  run  the  common  sense  of  the  American 
people  can  be  trusted  to  prevent  them  from  wander- 
ing too  far  from  ancient  landmarks.  Doubtless, 
as  has  been  said,  we  shall  never  return  to  the  hap- 
hazard economic  life  out  of  which  we  are  trying 
to  organize  the  nation  for  a  bitter  test  of  its 
stamina.     May  a  better,   stronger  country   result! 


New  angles  of  the  operation  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  on  industry  seem  to  appear  daily.  One 
of  the  late  cases  is  that  of  a  jobber  whose  profits 
last  year  were  large;  but  being  able  to  get  good 
supplies,  he  has  put  the  bulk  of  the  profits  into 
fresh  stock.  At  the  moment  this  is  not  moving 
very  fast  and  it  represents  a  heavy  investment. 
No  fear  is  entertained  that  the  stock  cannot  be 
moved  at  a  good  margin  above  cost,  but  the  assets 
thus  represented  are  not  liquid  and  banking  ac- 
commodation will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to 
make  the  tax  payment  to  the  Government.  The 
jobber  succeeded  in  accumulating  larger  stocks 
than  usual,  but  for  foresight  and  capacity  he  is 
automatically  penalized.  One  may  hardly  gen- 
eralize on  this  case,  but  it  may  carry  the  moral 
that  effort  to  make  over  much  money  is  still 
fraught  with  obstacles. 


The  War  Spirit  of  the  People 

The  common  view  of  those  who  realize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  war  undertaking  is  that  the  people 
as  a  whole  are  not  aroused  as  they  should  be.  When 
the  declaration  of  war  was  made  on  April  6  it  was 
said  that  it  would  take  some  time  for  the  people 
to  realize  its  full  significance;  but  a  period  of  four 
months  has  now  elapsed  and  there  has  not  been  as 
rapid  a  development  of  the  mental  attitude  as  was 
hoped. 

Much  good  advice  was  given  as  to  how  men  of 
vision  could  stimulate  the  mental  processes,  of 
others,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  much  of  this 
advice  was  taken.  Employers  were  told  how  they 
could  distribute  suitable  literature  in  pay  envelopes, 
for  instance,  but  this  practice  certainly  has  not 
been  general. 

So  unsatisfactory  is  the  situation  as  to  the 
mental  attitude  of  great  numbers  of  the  people  that 
the  National  Security  League  has  set  out  to  cover 
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the  country  with  speakers  whose  text  will  be  the 
seriousness  of  the  war  effort  we  have  undertaken. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  project  will  prove  feasible 
and  that  it  will  produce  discernible  results. 

There  is  one  unfortunate  feature  of  conscription 
that  has  been  overlooked.  Its  operation  involves 
no  propaganda,  no  effort  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  It  is 
all  done  by  rote.  Insensibly  its  influence  is  to  dis- 
courage enthusiasm,  for  every  man  feels,  even  if  he 
does  not  recognize  the  mental  process  as  such,  that 
if  his  number  is  not  called,  or  if  he  is  exempted, 
he  is  clear.  He  stood  the  chance.  With  vol- 
untary enlistment  great  efforts  are  made  to  create 
the  mental  attitude  conducive  to  enlistment.  The 
appeal  is  loud  and  is  directed  to  all.  Those  who 
fail  to  enlist  are  likely  at  any  rate  to  seek  some- 
thing they  can  do.  There  is  a  desire  to  serve,  even 
if  it  does  not  rise  to  the  point  of  producing  enlist- 
ment. 

Car  Purchases  for  Government  Railroad  in  France 

For  the  railroad  work  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  to  build  in  France,  8997  of  the  proposed 
17,000  cars  have  been  contracted  for.  They  have  been 
well  distributed,  a  fact  which  will  serve  to  expedite 
construction,  and  include  6000  cars  for  standard-gage 
track,  of  30  tons'  capacity,  and  2997  cars  for  narrcw- 
gage  track.      The  awards  are  as  follows: 

Standard  gage:  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  1000 
box  and  300  tank;  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  1200  low  side 
gondolas;  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  900  high  side  gon- 
dolas and  800  box;  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Co.,  600  fiat 
and  300  refrigerator;  Pullman  Co.,  900  box. 

Narrow  gage:  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  500  flat  and 
100  trucks  for  cars;  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  166 
tank  and  700  low  side  gondolas;  Ralston  Steel  Car  Co., 
400  low  side  gondolas;  Magor  Car  Co.,  400  low  side  gon- 
dolas; Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  666  box  and  165  gon- 
dolas.   

For  Belgian  Railroads 

Washington,  Aug.  14. — The  special  Belgian  Com- 
mission now  in  the  United  States  is  seeking  loans 
aggregating  $142,000,000  of  which  $100,000,000  is  to 
be  used  for  railroad  materials  and  construction  and 
for  machinery  for  farms  and  factories.  The  remainder 
is  desired  for  relief  work.  It  is  probable  that  the 
United  States  will  advance  $50,000,000  at  an  early  date 
with  the  understanding  that  the  money  is  to  be  used 
on  the  Belgian  railways  and  that  by  the  time  the 
amount  is  expended  as  much  more  will  be  forthcoming. 

A  large  amount  of  machinery  for  the  equipment 
of  factories  of  various  kinds  is  also  to  be  purchased  for 
Belgium,  together  with  agricultural  machinery  and  im- 
plements. The  Germans  have  destroyed  all  the  Belgian 
factories  in  the  occupied  districts  and  upon  retirement 
wrecked  many  shops  which  they  had  built  and  operated 
in  the  production  of  supplies  for  their  own  forces. 
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California  Silico-Manganese 

The  Pacific  Electro  Metals  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is 
preparing  to  manufacture  silico-manganese  at  Bay 
Point,  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  is  planned  to  utilize  low 
grade  manganese  ores  which  are  available  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  product  will  contain  approximately  20 
per  cent  silicon  and  60  per  cent  manganese.  The 
Beckman  &  Linden  Engineering  Corporation,  of  which 
J.  W.  Beckman  is  president,  is  engineer  and  manager 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  has  posted  the  following  notice  to  employees: 
"On  Dec.  24,  1917  (the  day  before  Christmas),  every 
man  in  the  employ  of  this  company  will  receive  a  check 
for  10  per  cent  of  his  entire  earnings  from  Aug.  1,  1917, 
to  Dec.  24,  1917.  Any  man  leaving  the  company  dur- 
ing that  time,  either  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  will  not 
receive  this  bonus.    E.  R.  Hamilton,  General  Manager." 
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MAKING  RAPID  PROGRESS 


United  States  Shipping  Board  Lets  Contracts  for 
Steel  and  Wooden  Ships 

Washington,  Aug.  13. — The  United  States  Shipping 
Board  has  practically  completed  its  contracts  for  con- 
struction work  and  it  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  provide 
an  additional  half  billion  to  enable  the  board  to  realize 
its  comprehensive  program  in  all  its  features.  During 
the  past  week,  the  board  has  let  contracts  for  50  steel 
and  wooden  ships  aggregating  200,000  tons  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $25,000,000;  it  has  perfected  two 
contracts  calling  for  the  construction  by  two  large  cor- 
porations in  Government  owned  ship-building  plants  of 
several  hundred  vessels;  it  has  commandeered  a  large 
tonnage  of  privately  owned  merchant  vessels  to  prevent 
their  sale  to  foreigners;  through  the  Exports  Council 
it  has  served  notice  on  Canada  that  the  embargo  on 
steel  shipbuilding  materials  will  become  effective  as  to 
that  country  Aug.  15,  and  it  has  created  a  special 
bureau  under  the  supervision  of  the  board,  the  function 
of  which  will  be  the  fixing  of  ocean  freight  rates  in  the 
transatlantic  trade  with  a  view  to  their  substantial  re- 
duction from  the  present  abnormally  high  level. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  two  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  steel  ships  in  Government  owned  plants,  the 
United  States  will  acquire  two  large  tracts  of  land 
upon  which  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  building 
cargo  ships  will  be  installed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
These  ships  are  to  be  built  on  a  cost  plus  profit  basis, 
the  contractors  for  the  ships  buying  their  fabricated 
steel  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  Government.  The  con- 
tracts for  this  construction  were  originally  drawn  by 
General  Goethals,  but  were  not  signed.  They  are  now 
awaiting  assurances  from  the  administration  leaders  in 
Congress  that  the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  the  ships 
involved  will  be  promptly  forthcoming.  As  soon  as  they 
are  executed  the  work  on  the  two  plants  will  be  under- 
taken and  rushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  the  re- 
sult of  changes  made  in  the  contracts,  these  ships  will 
be  built  for  considerably  less  money  than  was  expected. 

"Our  preliminary  work  is  about  finished,"  said 
Chairman  Hurley  to  the  correspondent  of  The  Iron  Age 
in  discussing  the  board's  program,  "and  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  outlook.  We  shall  get  the  ships  we 
want  and  we  shall  get  them  on  time.  We  will  soon 
have  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  some  1500 
ships  exclusive  of  those  for  the  construction  of  which 
contracts  have  been  let  or  will  be  let  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  the  additional  appropriation  for  which 
we  have  submitted  our  estimate.  As  soon  as  we  have 
adequate  assurances  on  that  point,  we  will  be  in  position 
to  sign  the  two  pending  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  fabricated  ships  which  will  about  end  the  placing  of 
orders  for  vessels,  although  from  time  to  time  there- 
after we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  contract  for  a 
few  more  as  the  opportunity  may  arise. 

"Our  policy  will  be  to  co-operate  in  every  way  with 
contractors  and  to  assist  them  in  completing  their 
work  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  While  we 
shall  guard  vigilantly  the  interests  of  the  Government, 
we  shall  not  stand  on  technicalities  and  will  help  rather 
than  hinder  everybody  who  is  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  connection.  I  am  hopeful  that  I  .shall  have 
an  opportunity  in  the  near  future  to  make  a  personal 
vi.sit  to  many  of  the  shipyards  where  the  work  of 
building  vessels  for  the  board  is  going  forward,  as  it 
will  afford  me  satisfaction  to  get  into  close  touch  with 
the  details  of  thi.H  big  enterprise." 

Shipbuilders  who  have  taken  contracts  to  build  ves- 
sels for  the  .shipping  board  have  announced  their  in- 
tention to  organize  a  national  shipbuilding  association 
with  ofTiccH  in  Washington,  the  purpose  being  to  provide 
a  central  agency  to  represent  build(!rs  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Emergency  P'leet  Corporation  and  thus  obviate 
the  necessity  of  individuals  coming  to  Washington  to 
deal  with  subjects  that  could  be  (juitc  as  satisfactorily 
handled  through  a  properly  equipped  organization.  It 
is  stated  that  B.  W.  Morris  of  the  (Jroton  Iron  Works, 
Groton,  Conn.,  will  be  named  as  president  of  the  as.so- 
ciation  and  that  G.   R.  Collins  of  Washington  will  be 


vice-president.  Offices  have  already  been  secured  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  secretary  assisted  by  an  adequate 
clerical  staff'. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.  Contracts 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.,  which  has 
started  to  build  a  large  seamless  tube  plant  at  Allen- 
port,  Pa.,  has  placed  a  number  of  contracts  and  will 
give  out  others  later.  The  contract  for  the  power 
plant  was  placed  with  E.  M.  Wichert  &  Co.,  engineers 
and  contractors,  Pittsburgh.  In  order  to  protect  the 
plant  from  floods,  a  sea  wall  will  be  built  500  ft.  long, 
24  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  35  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  wide  at  the 
top.  The  wall  will  rest  on  hardwood  piling,  the  specifi- 
cations calling  for  about  1800  piles  25  ft.  long,  and 
there  will  be  needed  about  8000  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  The 
piles  will  be  steel  pointed  and  driven  into  hard  concrete. 
The  contract  for  the  pumps  was  given  to  the  Wilson- 
Snyder  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  electrical  equip- 
ment was  divided  between  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  A  contract  for 
condensers  for  the  power  plant  was  placed  with  the 
Alberger  Pump  &  Condenser  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  was  given 
an  order  for  5000  h.p.  Stirling  water  tube  boilers. 
These  will  be  fired  by  Roney  stokers,  built  by  the  West- 
inghouse Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  The  contract  for  all  the 
electric  cranes  has  been  given  to  the  Morgan  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio.  There  will  be  three  main  mill 
buildings,  each  950  ft.  long.  They  will  be  erected  by 
the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  will  re- 
quire close  to  4500  tons  of  steel. 


Diminishing  Amount  of  Fabricated  Steel  Work 

The  records  of  the  Bridge  Builders  &  Structural  So- 
ciety, as  collected  by  its  secretary,  George  E.  Gifford, 
show  that  in  July  41  ^/^  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the 
bridge  and  structural  shops  of  the  country  was  put 
under  contract.  This  corresponds  to  about  75,000  tons 
of  material.  It  is  the  lowest  figure  since  February, 
1915,  and  save  for  the  seven  months  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  August,  1914,  for 
which  period  the  average  rate  of  contracting  was  only 
30  per  cent,  the  only  other  smaller  figure  since  1911 
was  37  per  cent  in  September.  1913. 


Will  Open  Local  Offices 

Washington,  Aug.  14. — Secretary  of  Commerce 
Redfield  makes  the  oflficial  announcement  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  open  local  offices  for  the  handling  of 
export  licenses  at  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Galveston  and  Los  Angeles.  The  details 
are  now  being  arranged  by  Acting  Chief  Cutler  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  to  which 
the  Division  of  Export  Licenses  is  attached. 


The  International  Aircraft  Committee,  which  will 
standardize  specifications  for  metals  used  in  making 
airplane  parts,  met  at  25  Pine  Street,  New  York,  last 
week,  and  reached  a  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  steel  to 
be  used  in  making  the  parts,  but  details  as  to  its  com- 
position were  withheld.  Final  agreement  as  to  miform 
specifications  was  not  reached,  it  was  stated,  out 
progress  was  made  in  that  direction.  F.  G.  Diffin,  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  Government,  is  chaiitnan 
of  the  committee. 

A  table  of  the  causes  of  industrial  injuries,  cover- 
ing a  five  years'  experience  on  the  part  of  Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.,  has  been  issued  by  the  National  Safety 
C^ouncil,  Chicago.  The  groupings  cover  about  50  dif- 
ferent causes  and  the  figures  give  subdivisions  for 
accidents  entailing  no  disability  and  for  trivial,  se- 
rious and  fatal  accidents. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Stone  &  Webster  of 
that  city  for  the  erection  of  an  oil  storage  house  to 
cost  about  $125,000.  The  concern  is  completing  the 
building  of  a  supply  storage  house  for  the  same  com- 
pany. 
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Labor  Notes 

Effective  as  of  March  1,  increases  in  wages  have 
been  granted  to  1000  employees  in  the  Coster  shops 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Six 
hundred  machinists  receive  an  increase  of  8l^  cents  per 
hr.;  300  helpers  an  increase  of  6i/^  cents  and  100  ap- 
prentices an  increase  of  ly^   cents. 

An  increase  in  wages  of  12  per  cent  has  been  grant- 
ed to  the  1041  employees  at  the  shops  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  at  Paducah,  Ky.  The  advances  range 
from  2  to  6  cents  per  hr. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Rhode  Island  Perkins  Horse 
Shoe  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  voted  to  dissolve  the 
corporation  as  a  result  of  continued  labor  troubles. 
The  company  began  business  in  1867  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000  and  was  reorganized  in  1891  with  capital 
of  $2,750,000.  The  company  has  returned  to  its  stock- 
holders more  than  $2,600,000  in  cash  and  has  its  plant 
and  quick  capital  intact. 

A  threatened  strike  at  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  settled  July  31  by  the  granting 
of  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  an  8-hr.  working 
day  and  the  establishment  of  minimum  wages  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  machinists.  A  provision  of  the  settle- 
ment was  that  the  company  should  have  the  right 
to  discharge  men  who  were  not  capable  of  earning 
the  minimum  wage.  When  the  company  discharged  16 
men  Aug.  1  as  incompetent  under  this  proviso,  the 
machinists  walked  out,  but  voted  the  next  day  to  re- 
turn to  work  and  live  up  to  the  agreement.  The  dis- 
charged men  returned  to  work  at  the  old  rate  under 
a  separate  agreement. 

Employees  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Connells- 
ville,  who  were  members  of  the  National  Guard  when 
the  war  came,  or  who  have  since  enlisted,  will  be  paid 
part  of  their  salaries  or  wage  rate  during  their  serv- 
ice and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  retain  their  posi- 
tions until  they  are  able  to  return. 

The  Wisconsin  Iron  &  Wire  Works,  1660  Booth 
Street,  Milwaukee,  on  Aug.  1  reduced  the  working  day 
for  all  employees  to  9  hi.,  without  reduction  in  the 
wages,  which  are  based  on  the  10-hr.  day. 

The  Inglis  Mfg.  Co.,  283  Fifth  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
maker  of  tanks,  pumps,  etc.,  has  advanced  the  hour 
of  commencing  work  frojn  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to  7  o'clock 
a.  m.  and  for  the  present  will  close  at  4.30  instead  of 
5.30  p.  m.  The  new  arrangement  was  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  employees  and  may  be  continued  through- 
out the  winter  months. 

An  increase  in  wages  has  been  given  to  union  boiler- 
makers  in  St.  Louis  to  hold  until  May  1,  1919.  Inside 
men  will  receive  65  cents  per  hr.,  outside  men  70  cents 
and  foremen  80  cents.  The  minimum  for  helpers  will 
be  40  cents  per  hr.  Thirteen  firms  are  affected.  Three 
others  did  not  sign  the  agreement,  having  operated 
open  shops  for  two  years. 

Men  employed  at  the  scrap  furnaces  of  the  Dun- 
cannon  plant  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
have  returned  to  work  after  a  two  weeks'  strike.  The 
men  demanded  an  increase  from  $9.25  to  $10.25  per  ton. 
Although  the  company  did  not  meet  the  demands  new 
wage  scales  were   adjusted. 

Puddlers  at  the  plant  of  the  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  have  declared  a  strike  with  a  demand  for  an 
advance  in  wages  from  $9.75  to  $11.50  per  ton.  The 
company  has  offered  the  men  $10.50;  this  would  be  the 
eleventh  increase  since  Jan.  1,  1916,  when  the  puddlers 
were   receiving   $4.50   a   ton. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Palmerton,  Pa.,  is  now 
paying  laborers  at  the  rate  of  32  cents  an  hr.,  it  is 
reported,  the  highest  wages  ever  paid  for  unskilled 
labor  in  that  section. 

The  John  A.  Roeblings'  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
abolished  its  bonus  system  of  10  per  cent  a  month  to 
employees  based  upon  money  earned,  and  has  estab- 
lished a  flat  rate  increase  in  wages,  with  general  aver- 
age totaling  at  least  the  amount  of  the  former  bonus. 

The  E.  I.  duPont  deNemours  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
has    increased    the    wages    of    all    salaried    employees, 


varying  from  10  per  cent  for  the  highest  paid  men  to 
about  25  per  cent  for  the  lower  positions.  The  cash 
bonus  rate  has  been  changed  to  20  per  cent  of  the  new 
salary  rate. 

The  La  Crosse  Tractor  Co.,  through  B.  F.  Hamey, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  has  supplemented 
its  recent  offer  to  the  factory  employees  of  a  bonus 
of  10  per  cent  of  their  wages  from  July  1  to  Nov.  1, 
provided  they  stay  with  the  company  throughout  the 
season,  with  an  added  bonus  amounting  to  8  to  10 
per  cent  of  their  wages  for  the  coming  three  months. 
This  is  contingent  upon  the  amount  of  tractors  pro- 
duced up  to  Nov.  1. 

The  four  lodges  of  union  machinists  in  Bridgeport 
have  voted  to  adopt  the  following  minimum  scale  of 
wages:  Tool  makers,  60c.  an  hour;  machinists,  50c.  an 
hour;  automatic  and  screw  machine  operators,  45c.  an 
hour;  toolsetters,  50c.  an  hour;  assemblers  and  oper- 
ators, 43c.  an  hour;  machinists  helpers,  38c.  an  hour; 
apprentices,  first  year,  no  rate  set;  second  year,  25c. 
an  hour;  third  year,  30c.  an  hour;  fourth  year,  40c.  an 
hour.  At  the  same  time  it  was  voted  that  eight  hours 
should  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  shops.  No  active 
steps  have  been  taken  to  put  this  program  into  effect. 


New  Steel  Plant  for  Spain  After  American  Plans 

London,  England,  Aug.  15  {By  Cable). 
The  Compania  Siderurgica  del  Mediterraneo  has 
been  formed  in  Spain  with  a  capital  of  100,000,000 
pesetas,  of  which  40,000,000  pesetas  is  reserved  for  Sota 
&  Aznar,  40,000,000  pesetas  will  be  offered  to  the 
public,  and  the  remainder  will  be  held  in  reserve.  The 
plant  will  be  located  at  Sagunto  and  will  consist  of  a 
blast  furnace,  an  open-hearth  steel  works  and  rolling 
mills  for  the  production  of  shapes,  ship  plates  and 
other  forms  of  finished  steel.  The  blast  furnace  will  be 
supplied  with  the  Sagunto  ores  available  after  export 
requirements  are  satisfied.  Provision  is  made  for  an 
annual  capacity  of  100,000  tons  of  finished  steel,  in- 
creasing to  300,000  tons.  The  plans  have  been  drawn 
by  Frank  C.  Roberts,  Philadelphia.  Sota  &  Aznar  are 
well  known  dealers  in  Spanish  ores,  with  offices  in 
London.  For  several  years  they  maintained  an  office 
in  Philadelphia. 

Contracts  for  Sheet  Mills 

The  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  has 
let  a  contract  for  six  additional  sheet  mills  to  be 
erected  as  an  addition  to  its  Portsmouth  works.  The 
Dravo  Construction  Co.  was  given  the  contract  for  the 
necessary  concrete  work  and  the  McClintic-Marshall 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  do  all  the  steel  construction  work. 

The  six  new  sheet  mills  will  have  a  weekly  capacity 
of  600  tons  and  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  Jan. 
1,  1918.  These  new  mills  will  make  16  in  all  that  the 
company  will  have  in  operation  at  its  Portsmouth 
works. 

The  import  trade  of  European  Russia  in  1916  ($545,- 
853,000)  increased  100  per  cent  over  the  1915  figures 
and  came  within  $83,000,000  of  the  imports  in  the 
normal  year  1913  ($628,577,000).  Moreover,  since  the 
official  figures  do  not  include  munitions,  the  value  of 
the  goods  actually  received  and  requiring  transporta- 
tion must  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  value  re- 
corded. When  it  is  considered  that  in  1916  European 
Russia  received  goods  by  two  routes  only  (Archangel 
and  Scandinavia-Finland),  while  goods  were  entered  at 
44  ports  in  1913,  it  is  easier  to  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous freight  traffic  Archangel  and  the  Russian  rail- 
roads were  called  upon  to  handle  and  the  great  conges- 
tion that  has  made  necessary  the  strict  limitation  of 
imports. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  is  about  to  place  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
125  houses  for  employees,  and  also  a  store  building 
on  its  coal  property  in  Greene  county,  Pa.,  and  the 
buildings  are  to  be  completed  in  about  one  year. 
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ORDERS  PLACED  FOR  ITALY 


Government  Prices  Made  the  Basis 


Labor  Situation  Made  More  Acute  by  the  Draft — 
Steel  Billets  Lower 

Government  orders  for  steel  are  increasing  and 
the  export  movement  is  large  in  spite  of  embargoes ; 
but  ordinary  domestic  business  in  iron  and  steel  is 
insignificant.  Pressed  by  some  of  its  Allies  to  get 
for  them  much  needed  steel,  the  Government  is 
hurrying  its  cost-finding  inquiry,  but  as  telegrams 
for  iron  ore  costs  only  went  out  this  week  the  in- 
vestigators are  some  distance  from  the  end. 

Without  taking  a  final  position  on  the  question 
of  selling  to  the  Allies  at  the  same  prices  as  to  the 
Government,  steel  manufacturers  have  accepted  or- 
ders from  officials  at  Washington  this  week  apply- 
ing on  10,000  tons  of  annealed  wire  and  20,000  tons 
of  wire  rods  for  Italy,  prices  to  be  fixed  after  the 
Trade  Commission's  findings  are  made  up.  When 
these  Italian  inquiries  first  appeared  some  weeks 
ago,  4.50c.  was  quoted  on  the  wire  and  $85  on  the 
rods. 

While  the  general  question  is  in  abeyance,  it  is 
understood  that  some  steel  interests  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  take  business  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  prices  to  be  determined  later,  even  though 
the  material  is  for  an  Ally. 

For  the  American  army  in  France  a  20,000-ton 
inquiry  for  25-lb.  rails  has  come  out,  for  use  in 
portable  tracks.  Unlike  the  recent  contracts  for 
150,000  tons  of  80-lb.  sections  no  price  is  fixed,  but 
bids  are  a.sked.  Contrary  to  reports,  none  of  the 
80-lb.  rails  were  refused  by  the  mills,  but  on  two  of 
the  lots  concerning  which  a  question  was  raised  as 
to, price,  orders  to  go  ahead  with  the  rolling  have 
not  yet  been  given,  though  all  these  rails  are  wanted 
in  six  weeks. 

While  specifications  on  the  Government's  re- 
quircm-'nts  for  its  standardized  merchant  ships  will 
not  come  to  the  steel  mills  until  early  in  1918, 
plates  are  being  placed  each  week  for  Government 
vessels  that  are  being  constructed  after  builders' 
plans.  Independent  .steel  companies  are  now  getting 
considerable  orders  for  such  steel  in  view  of  the 
large  tonnages  already  taken  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. The  latter,  it  is  estimated,  hna  on  its  books 
nearly  800,000  tons  of  steel  for  the  Navy,  for  Gov- 
ernment merchant  ships  and  for  private  yards. 

Of  the  17,000  cars  wanted  for  the  American 
railroad  in  France  9000  have  been  placed  in  the  past 
week,  and  thus  far  about  75,000  kegs  of  spikes  have 
been  ordered. 

What  was  generally  known  as  to  the  effect  of 
present  high  prices  on-  construction  is  definitely  in- 
dicated in  the  report  of  July  bookings  representing 
41.5  per  cent  of  the  country's  fabricated  steel  capa- 


city.    This  is  the  smallest  total  reported  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1915. 

The  outcome  of  efforts  to  secure  exemptions  for 
workers  in  iron  and  steel  and  metal-working  plants 
has  been  disappointing  to  employers.  It  is  of 
vastly  more  consequence  to  the  Government  than  cost 
finding  that  there  be  adequate  working  forces  at 
coke  ovens,  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works.  One 
Eastern  steel  company  has  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  large  drafts  made  upon  its  working  forces. 
Only  special  intervention  from  Washington,  even  to 
the  extent  of  new  legislation,  seems  likely  to  avert 
an  acute  situation. 

Short  coke  supply,  in  particular,  is  affecting  the 
entire  industry.  With  pig-iron  production  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  350,000  tons  less  than  in  the 
first  half  of  1916,  and  550,000  tons  less  than  in  the 
second  half,  only  an  unusual  use  of  scrap  has  made 
increased  steel  works  output  possible. 

The  supply  of  steel  in  the  form  of  billets,  sheet 
bars  and  slabs  is  increasing  in  the  open  market,  and 
prices  are  yielding.  A  sale  of  2000  tons  of  open- 
hearth  billets  and  one  of  1000  tons  are  reported 
from  Pittsburgh  at  $85,  or  $5  less  than  the  prompt 
market  of  one  week  ago.  Italy  is  inquiring  for 
15,000  tons  of  rerolling  billets. 

In  finished  material,  the  weeks  of  inactivity  have 
brought  no  appreciable  price  changes.  Some  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  plates  has  been  expected 
from  the  export  embargo,  but  neither  deliveries  nor 
prices  appear  to  be  easier. 

An  easier  pig-iron  market  has  resulted  from  the 
inaction  of  the  past  month,  but  the  condition  is  not 
one  of  positive  weakness.  With  stocks  about  half 
those  of  one  year  ago,  and  in  view  of  the  inability 
of  furnaces  to  get  sufficient  coke,  producers  are 
standing  on  their  well-filled  order  books,  and  as  yet 
are  not  conceding  that  Government  revision  of  coke 
to  a  $3  or  $4  basis  will  mean  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  pig  iron.  Some  concessions  are  being  made 
by  furnaces  which  have  not  been  long  in  blast. 

All  records  for  iron  and  steel  exports  were  broken 
in  June,  when  the  total  of  products  reported  by 
weight  was  643,763  gross  tons,  as  compared  with 
527,542  tons  in  June,  1916.  For  the  fiscal  year  these 
shipments  reached  6,885,543  tons,  against  4,862,154 
tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  embargoes  came 
with  July,  and  the  June  figures  may  long  stand  as 
high   point. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  14. 

The  entire  Pittsburgh  market  report  as  given  in  the 
issue  of  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  9  could  very  well  be 
repeated  for  this  week,  and  it  would  give  accurately 
the  situation  in  the  local  pig  iron  and  steel  trade  as  it 
exists  to-day.  There  is  practically  no  new  business  in 
pig  iron,  semi-finished  steel  or  in  finished  steel,  with  the 
exception  of  the  orders  the  Government  is  placing,  and 
these  are  heavy,  especially  for  sheets.  It  is  hoped  that 
perhaps  this  week  something  may  come  from  Washing- 
ton in  regard  to  the  prices  the  Government  is  to  pay 
for  steel,  and  just  as  soon  as  this  comes  out,  business  is 
likely  to  start  up  again.  In  the  meantime,  consumers 
are  not  buying  a  pound  of  material  they  can  possibly 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  W^eek  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

No.  2  X.  Philadelphia.. 
No.  2,  Valley  furnace.  .  . 
No.  2  Southern,  Cin'ti. 
No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala 
No.  2,  furnace,  Chicago* 
Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa 
Basic,  Valley  furnace.  .  . 
Bessemer,  Pittsburgh  .  . 
Malleable  Bess..  Ch'go*. 
Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh. 
L.   S.  charcoal,   Chicago. 


Aug.  15,  Aug.  8, 
1917.        1917. 


July  11,  Aug.  16, 
1917.        1916. 


J53.00 
53.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
52.00 
55.95 
55.00 
46.95 
58.00 


$53.00 
53.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
52.00 
55.95 
55.00 
46.95 
58.00 


Rails,  Billets,  etc.,      Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill     38.00  38.00 

O.-h.   rails,  heavy,  at  mill     40.00  40.00 

Befs.  billets,  Pittsburgh.  .        85.00  90.00 

O.-h.   billets.   Pittsburgh..        85.00  90.00 

O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh....        85.00  90.00 

Forging  billets    base,  P'gh  125.00  125.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 100.00  100.00 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh...        m.OO  95.00 


$53.00 
55.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
53.00 
57.95 
55.00 
47.95 
58.00 


38.00 
40.00 
100.00 
100.00 
105.00 
125.00 
110.00 
95.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers 
Iron   bars,   Philadelphia. 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars.  Pittsburgh.  . 
Steel  bars,  New  York.  . 
Tank  plates.  Pitt.sburgh 
Tank  plates.  New  York. 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh. 
Beams,  etc..  New  York. 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skein,  sheared  steel.  P'gh 
Steel    hoops,    Pittsburgh  .  . 


Cents. 
5.159 

4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 
10  169 
4.50 
4.669 
4  00 
6.00 
5.75 


$19.50 
18.25 
16.40 
13.50 
18.50 
19.00 
18.00 
21.95 
19.00 
18.70 
19.75 


33.00 
35.00 
45.00 
45.00 
47.00 
69.00 
45.00 
55.00 


Cents. 
4.659 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 

10.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.75 


Cants. 
4.659 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 
9.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.25 


Cents. 
2.659 
2.60 
2.35 
2.60 
2.769 
3.50 
3.669 
2.50 
2.669 
2.35 
2.45 
3.00 


*The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers 
Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheet!--,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 
Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh.... 
Fence  wire,  base,  P'gh.. 
Barb  wire,  galv.,   P'gh.  .  . 


Aug.  15,  Aug.  8,  July  11,  Aug.  16, 


1917. 

Cents. 
8.50 

10.00 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


1917. 

Cents. 
8.50 

10.00 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


1917. 

Cants. 
8.50 

10.00 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


Old  Material,       Per  Gross  Ton  : 


Iron   rails,   Chicago $40.50 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia.  45.00 

Carwheels,   Chicago 30.50 

Carwheelp,  Philadelphia.  .  35.00 

Heavy    steel   scrap,    P'gh.  31.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  31.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  29.00 

No.   1   cast,  Pittsburgh...  30.00 

No.  1  cast.  Philadelphia..  33.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  23.00 

No.   1   RR.  wrot.   Phila.  .  .  45.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  33.50 


$40.50 
45.00 
30.50 
35.00 
33.00 
31.00 
29.00 
34.00 
34.00 
23.00 
45.00 
■33.50 


$45.00 
52.00 
37.00 
38.00 
40.00 
40.00 
34.00 
34.00 
37.50 
29.50 
55.00 
39.00 


1916. 

Cents. 
2.90 
4.25 
2.60 
2.60 
2.55 
3.45 


$18.50 
20.00 
11.50 
15.50 
16.00 
14.75 
15.25 
15.00 
16.00 
11.50 
20.00 
15.25 


Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Ov"in  : 

Furnac3,    coke,    prompt ..  .ipi<5.00      $13.00  $13.00 

Furnace   coke,    future....      10.00        10.00  10.00 

Foundry   coke,   prompt...      14.00        14.00  14.00 

Foundry  coke,   future 10.00        10.00  10.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb  to  Large  Buyers  :     Cents.     Cents.  Cants. 

Lake  coper,  New  York.  .      28.00        28.00  30.75 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.   Y.      28.00        28.00  30.75 

Spelter,    St.    Louis    8.50  8.50  8.87  Va 

Spelter     New    York 8.75  8.75  9.12y2 

Lead,    St.    Louis 10.75        10.75  11.00 

Lead,    New    York 10.87%    10. 871/2  11.12% 

Tin.    New    York 6225        63.6214  63.00 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y.     15.00        15.00  17.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh    $12.00     $12.00  $12.00 


$2.75 
2.50 
3.25 
3.50 


Cents. 

26.75 

26.50 

8.75 

9.00 

5.90 

6.00 

39.00 

10.00 

$6.00 


avoid,  nor  are  producers  anxious  to  sell,  as  they  know 
it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  get  orders  under  present 
conditions.  Prices  are  holding  up  fairly  well,  largely 
for  the  reason  that  not  enough  business  in  any  kind  of 
material  is  being  done  to  establish  prices.  The  only 
changes  in  prices  during  the  week  are  in  coke  and 
scrap,  due  to  scarcity  of  cars  and  labor.  Coke  has  gone 
up  very  rapidly  this  week,  and  sold  to-day,  Tuesday,  at 
as  high  as  $15  and  $16  per  ton.  The  scrap  market  is 
stagnant,  and  most  prices  have  gone  off  $1  to  $2  per 
ton,  but  low  phosphorus  stock  is  off  $3  to  $5  per  ton. 
It  is  certain  that  business  will  not  start  up  until  the 
Govern'ment  comes  out  with  the  announcement  of  the 
prices  for  steel  it  has  decided  to  pay.  The  labor  situa- 
tion is  steadily  worse  as  the  draft  goes  on,  and  this 
and  the  railroad  situation  are  the  two  serious  problems 
that  confront  the  steel  trade  to-day. 

Pig  Iron. — There  has  not  been  an  actual  sa'e  of  pig 
iron  of  any  moment  in  this  market  for  over  two  weeks. 
Consumers  will  not  buy,  and  producers  are  not  trying  to 
sell,  so  that  the  market  is  stagnant.  Report.^  are  that 
both  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  could  be  bought  at  $50 
Valley  or  less,  but  even  these  offers,  if  they  were  actual- 
ly made,  are  of  absolutely  no  interest  to  consumers, 
who  will  not  buy  a  pound  of  pig  iron  at  any  price  until 
it  is  known  what  prices  the  Government  will  fix,  not 
only  on  pig  iron,  but  on  all  the  steel  in  various  forms  it 
proposes  to  buy.  The  last  sales  of  pig  iron  made  in 
this  market  were  at  about  $55  for  Bessemer  and  $52 
for  basic  at  Valley  furnace.  In  this  condition  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do  but  repeat  these  prices  in  our  report, 
but  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  purely 
nominal,  and  are  used  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  sales 
at  lower  prices.  It  is  the  belief  that  when  buying  of 
pig  iron  starts  again,  prices  for  Bessemer,  basic,  foun- 
dry, and  on  all  other  grades  will  be  lower  than  the 
nominal  prices  of  to-day.  Stocks  of  pig  iron  carried  by 
consumers   are   very    light,   and   several   of   the   larger 


users  of  basic  and  foundry  iron  in  this  district  have  not 
bought  a  ton  of  iron  for  next  year.  When  they  do 
come  in  the  market  they  expect  to  be  able,  rind  probably 
will  be,  to  buy  pig  iron  at  very  much  lower  prices  than 
the  present  nominal  market.  We  repeat  our  former 
prices,  which  are  purely  nominal  in  the  absence  of  any 
sales,  as  follows: 

Standard  Bessemer  iron,  $55  ;  basic,  $52  ;  No.  2  foundry, 
$53  ;  malleable  Betsamsr,  $53,  and  gray  forge,  $46,  all  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Cleveland  districts  from  Valley  furnaces  being  95c.  per 
ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — The  supply  of  steel  in  the 
forms  of  billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs  in  the  open  mar- 
ket for  prompt  shipment  is  steadily  getting  larger, 
due  partly  to  the  embargo  of  steel  for  export  shipment 
and  also  because  of  the  very  large  output,  which  has 
been  greatly  increased  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Of- 
ferings of  bilets  and  sheet  bars  are  fairly  heavy  lor 
prompt  delivery  and  one  sale  of  2000  tons  of  soft  4x4 
in.  open  hearth  billets  has  been  made  at  $85,  and  a 
sale  of  1000  tons  of  open  heai'th  sheet  bars  has  been 
made  at  the  same  price  for  prompt  shipment,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.  This  price  represents  the  top  of  the  mar- 
ket to-day  on  both  soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  bil- 
lets and  sheet  bars.  Prices  on  forging  billets  are  no^  as 
firm  as  they  were,  but  they  have  not  yet  shown  any 
material  decline,  and  there  have  been  no  oales  on  this 
market  for  several  weeks  past. 

We  now  quot3  toft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets  at 
$85,  and  sift  B.?sseiner  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at  $85, 
maker's  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  We  quote  forging 
billets  at  nom  nally  $125  per  ton  for  ordinary  sizes  and 
carbory^,   f.o.b.   maker's   mill. 

Steel  Rails. — The  new  demand  for  reroll  and  also 
for  light  rails  rolled  from  billets  has  quieted  down  a 
good  deal,  but  prices  are  holding  fairly  firm.  Consum- 
ers are  holding  off  placing  orders  until  they  know  what 
the  Government  is  going  to  do  in  the  matter  of  fixing 
steel  prices.     No  new  domestic  orders  are  being  placed 
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for  standard  sections,  the  recent  Government  orders  for 
the  Allies  having:  preference  in  rolling,  and  this  will 
delay,  to  some  extent,  deliveries  of  standard  sections  to 
domestic  railroads.  The  rail  mills  are  filled  up  for 
many  months  ahead  both  on  light  rails  and  standard 
sections,  so  that  the  falling  off  in  new  business  has  not 
seriously  affected  them.  Prices  on  new  light  rails  and 
standard  sections  are  given  on  page  399. 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  new  demand 
for  ferromanganese  for  prompt  shipment,  and  prices 
are  ruling  firm.  There  have  been  sales  of  five  or  six  car- 
loads for  this  year's  delivery  at  about  $400  per  gross  ton 
for  80  per  cent,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  For  delivery  in  first 
half  of  next  year,  the  price  of  80  per  cent  domestic  is 
about  $375  at  furnace.  We  quote  18  to  20  per  cent 
spiegeleisen  at  $80  to  $85  per  gross  ton,  at  furnace.  It 
is  said  that  some  contracts  for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
for  delivery  over  all  of  1918  are  being  made  on  the 
basis  of  about  $145  for  less  than  1000  tons  and  about 
$135  on  quantities  over  this  amount.  Prompt  50  per 
cent  ferrosilicon  is  bringing  $200  to  $225  against  $75 
to  $85  at  this  time  last  year.  The  new  demand  for 
Bessemer  ferrosilicon  and  silvery  iron  is  quiet,  as  con- 
sumers are  well  covered  over  the  remainder  of  this 
year. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  $90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $84  to  $89.  8  per  cent 
$85  to  $90,  9  per  cent  $86  to  $91,  10  per  cent  $87  to  $92,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $88  to  $93.  All  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace, 
Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these 
furnaces  having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton  for 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Structural  Material. — The  new  inquiry  is  quiet,  but 
local  fabricators  say  they  are  not  bidding  actively  on 
new  work,  as  they  are  filled  up  for  some  months  ahead, 
and  in  addition  they  desire  to  conserve  some  of  their 
capacity  for  Government  orders,  which  they  expect  to 
receive  in  a  short  time,  and  which  they  will  have  to  get 
out  promptly.  The  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  has  taken 
15,000  tons  of  structural  steel  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Keystone  Construction  Co.  for  subway  work  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.  has  taken  1000  tons 
for  work  for  the  Curtiss  Aero  &  Motor  Corporation.  The 
erection  contract  is  held  by  the  Austin  Co.  of  Cleveland. 
Prices  on  structural  material  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  399. 

Plates. — No  new  orders  for  steel  cars  are  coming 
out  and  there  are  no  inquiries.  The  Government  is  ex- 
pected before  long  to  make  heavy  demands  on  the  steel 
car  builders  for  cars  of  various  kinds  and  the  car  build- 
ers are  conserving  some  of  their  capacity  to  meet  this 
demand.  The  current  demand  for  plates  has  fallen  off 
very  materially  and  plates  for  fairly  prompt  shipment 
could  be  bought  to-day  at  lower  prices  than  ruled  a 
month  ago.  .  Consumers  know  that  the  Government 
will  fix  prices  on  plates  at  very  much  lower  figures  than 
they  have  been  selling  for  in  the  open  market,  and  they 
are  holding  off  buying,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
lower  prices,  which  they  believe  the  mills  will  name  to 
them  just  as  soon  as  the  Government  fixes  the  prices 
that  it  will  pay.  We  continue  to  quote  V4.  in.  and 
heavier  sheared  plates  for  delivery  over  the  remainder 
of  this  year  at  8c.  to  <)C.  at  mill,  and  small  lots  for  ware- 
house from  lie.  to  12c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — The  Government  has  placed  heavy  orders 
in  the  past  week  for  blue  annealed,  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  black,  and  for  galvanized  sheets,  which  the  mills 
have  filled  very  promptly.  In  fact,  most  of  the  new 
buHiness  being  placed  in  .sheets  for  the  past  several 
weeks  has  come  from  the  Government,  as  the  new  do- 
mestic demand  is  very  dull.  It  frequently  happens  that 
a  Government  order  for  sheets  will  come  by  wire  or 
telephone.  It  is  then  submitted  to  the  mills  in  the 
same  way  and  shipment  made  within  48  hr.  or  less, 
while  the  regular  contract  is  received  some  days  after 
the  shipment  is  made.  Consumers  fully  believe  the 
prices  on  sheets  have  reached  the  crest,  and  before 
long  they  will  be  able  to  buy  at  lower  prices,  and  they 
are  holding  off  placing  orders  as  much  as  they  possibly 
can.  A  sale  of  350  tons  of  galvanized  sheets  on  a  do- 
mestic order  for  prompt  shipment  has  been  made  at 
10.50c.  and  one  of  SfiO  tons  of  No,  9  blue  annealed  at 


9c.  at  maker's  mill.  Prices  on  sheets  to  the  domestic 
trade  are  given  in  detail  on  page  399. 

Tin  Plate. — The  Government  has  placed  orders  re- 
cently for  fairly  large  quantities  of  terne  plate  for  lin- 
ing cartridge  cases,  and  also  for  charcoal  plates  for 
making  cooking  utensils  for  the  various  cantonments 
and  encampments.  The  tin  plate  mills  have  pretty  well 
finished  up  shipments  on  contracts  for  tinplate  taken  at 
the  $5.75  and  $6  prices,  and  are  now  working  largely  on 
contracts  taken  at  the  $7.50  price  for  Bessemer  and 
$7.75  price  for  tin  plate  to  be  rolled  from  open  hearth 
stock.  Foreign  inquiry  is  still  heavy,  but  this  is  usually 
turned  down  by  the  mills,  as  they  need  their  entire  out- 
put of  both  tin  and  terne  plate  for  domestic  trade.  The 
current  demand  for  tin  plate  is  quiet,  but  small  lots  of 
primes  for  shipment  from  stock  are  being  sold  by  the 
independent  mills  at  prices  ranging  from  $11  to  $13  per 
base  box.  The  new  prices  on  terne  plate,  effective  from 
July  31,  are  given  on  page  399. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  new  demand  for  both  iron 
and  steel  bars  has  fallen  off  very  materially,  the  larger 
consumers  being  covered  over  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  while  any  users  that  have  to  buy  are  holding  off 
placing  orders  as  long  as  they  possibly  can  in  the  belief 
that  prices  on  both  iron  and  steel  bars  will  be  lower  just 
as  soon  as  the  Government  announces  the  prices  it  in- 
tends to  pay  for  steel.  The  iron  and  steel  bar  mills  are 
well  filled  up  for  some  months  ahead,  but  jobbers  are 
inclined  to  carry  as  light  stock  as  possible  in  view  of  the 
expected  decline  in  prices.  Mill  prices  on  iron  and  steel 
bars  in  carloads  and  larger  lots  are  given  on  page  399. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  new  demand  is  dull,  as  con- 
sumers are  well  covered  over  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
and  mills  report  specifications  active.  On  small  lots  for 
fairly  prompt  shipments,  steel  hoops  bring  6c.  to  7c. 
and  bands  5c.  to  5.50c.,  extras  on  the  latter  as  per  the 
steel  bar  card. 

Muck  Bar. — There  is  no  new  buying,  but  prices  are 
slightly  lower,  due  to  the  softness  in  pig  iron.  We  quote 
best  grades  of  muck  bar,  made  from  all  pig  iron,  at  $90 
per  ton,  but  these  prices  might  be  shaded  on  a  firm  offer. 

Wire  Rods. — The  new  demand  for  wire  rods  is  thor- 
oughly active,  but  has  quieted  down  to  some  extent,  con- 
sumers evidently  looking  for  lower  prices  as  soon  as  the 
Government  fixes  the  prices  it  is  going  to  pay  for 
steel.  A  sale  of  200  tons  of  soft  open  hearth  rods  has 
been  made  at  $90  and  another  sale  of  150  tons  at  $95, 
maker's  mill.  We  also  note  a  sale  of  200  tons  of  high 
carbon  rods,  made  from  special  steel  at  $115  maker's 
mill.     Prices  on  rods  are  given  in  detail  on  page  399. 

Wire  Products. — The  situation  in  wire  and  wire  nails 
is  the  same  as  noted  in  this  report  for  several  weeks. 
The  new  demand  is  very  quiet,  and  specifications  against 
contracts  by  domestic  customers  are  dull.  The  trade 
has  evidently  decided  that  prices  on  wire  and  wire  nails 
in  effect  at  present  by  the  independent  mills  will  not  be 
advanced  and  that  there  may  be  a  sudden  change  in  the 
market  to  a  lower  basis.  Hence  they  are  not  buying 
any  nails  or  wire  they  can  possibly  avoid.  Jobbers  are 
also  inclined  to  work  off  their  stocks  as  much  as  they 
can  in  view  of  the  expected  lower  prices.  It  is  said  the 
bulk  of  the  new  business  being  placed  is  going  to  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  as  its  prices  on  nails  and 
wire  are  still  $16  per  ton  less  than  those  of  the  inde- 
pendent mills.  As  yet  the  independent  mills  show  no 
inclination  to  lower  their  prices,  and  just  how  the  pres- 
ent situation  on  the  wire  nail  and  wire  trade  will  work 
out  is  a  question.  Prices  quoted  on  wire  and  wire  nails 
by  the  independent  mills,  but  at  which  they  have  taken 
a  small  amount  of  new  business,  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  399. 

Shafting — The  Government  is  taking  at  present  from 
30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  output  of  shafting,  and  may 
take  even  a  larger  quantity  before  long.  These  gov- 
ernment orders  arc  being  shipped  promptly  and  this  is 
delaying  deliveries  to  domestic  customers  considerably. 
The  new  demand  for  shafting  is  dull,  consumers  feeling 
that  prices  will  not  be  any  higher,  and  may  possibly 
be  lower  in  the  future.  Discounts  remain  at  10  and  5 
per  cent  off  list,  while  a  very  few  small  orders  are 
sold  at  list. 
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Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — It  is  said  the 
Government  order  for  100,000  kegs  of  railroad  spikes 
for  the  Government  railroads  to  be  built  in  France  has 
been  practically  placed  with  the  different  makers  on  a 
prorata  basis,  but  this  is  not  confirmed.  The  domestic 
demand  for  railroad  spikes  is  quiet,  but  for  boat  spikes 
is  very  active.  Most  makers  of  boat  spikes  are  not 
quoting  to  the  general  trade,  desiring  to  conserve 
their  output  for  the  Government  and  it  will  be  prob- 
ably needed.  Prices  on  railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts 
are  given  in  detail  on  page  399. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — The  Government  is  still 
placing  fairly  heavy  orders  for  both  hot  and  cold  rolled 
steel  and  these  are  being  shipped  out  by  the  mills 
promptly.  The  new  demand  has  quieted  down  a  good 
deal,  as  consumers  are  well  covered  over  remainder  of 
this  year. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on  small 
current  orders  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mill. 
Terms  are  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days 
when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  new  demand  has  quieted 
down  a  good  deal,  and  specifications  against  contracts 
are  also  less  active.  The  consuming  trade  is  looking 
for  lower  prices  on  nuts  and  bolts  which  they  believe 
will  come  as  soon  as  the  Government  gives  out  an- 
nouncement of  prices  it  intends  to  pay  for  steel.  Dis- 
counts adopted  April  12,  which  give  prices  to  the  large 
trade  in  carloads,  advances  being  charged  for  small 
lots,  are  given  on  page  399. 

Wrought  Pipe. — Almost  every  day  the  subcommittee 
on  tubular  products  places  small  or  large  Government 
orders  for  steel  pipe  with  the  mills  and  these  are 
usually  shipped  out  within  48  to  72  hours  after  they 
are  received  by  the  mills.  It  is  often  difficult  for  the 
pipe  mills  to  get  the  steel,  roll  the  skelp  and  then  make 
it  into  pipe,  but  so  far  all  Government  orders  have 
been  filled  very  promptly,  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Government.  On  lap  weld  iron  and  steel 
pipe,  mills  are  filled  up  for  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
and  some  for  a  longer  period.  The  National  Tube  Co. 
is  filled  up  on  lap  weld  steel  pipe  for  a  year  to  nearly 
18  months,  depending  on  the  size.  The  new  demand 
for  both  butt  and  lap  weld  iron  and  steel  pipe  has 
fallen  off  a  good  deal,  as  the  trade  is  looking  for  lower 
prices  on  pipe  to  come  very  soon  after  the  Government 
announces  its  policy  as  to  steel  prices.  Discounts  on 
steel  pipe,  as  adopted  on  May  1,  and  being  quoted  by 
most  of  the  independent  mills,  prices  of  the  National 
Tube  Co.  being  lower,  and  also  discounts  on  iron  pipe, 
as  adopted  by  all  the  mills  on  July  1,  are  given  on 
page  399. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  output  of  the  mills  rolling  iron 
and  steel  boiler  tubes  is  sold  up  for  a  year  or  more,  but 
all  the  mills  are  taking  care  of  very  heavy  Government 
orders  for  iron  and  steel  tubes,  and  seamless  steel  tub- 
ing, these  orders  being  given  preference  and  shipped 
out  as  fast  as  the  mills  can  make  the  product.  One 
leading  mill  has  large  orders  on  its  books  for  steel 
boiler  tubes,  to  be  used  on  vessels  to  be  built  by  the 
Government  in  1918,  and  in  some  cases  running  into 
1919.  One  leading  interest  is  furnishing  probably  50 
per  cent  of  its  entire  output  of  steel  boiler  tubes  and 
seamless  steel  tubing  for  Government  purposes  on 
direct  and  indirect  orders.  Nominal  discounts,  which 
do  not  represent  actual  prices,  are  given  on  page  399. 

Old  Material. — The  leading  railroads  three  or  four 
days  ago  declared  a  general  embargo  on  shipments  of 
scrap,  and  now  no  shipments  can  be  made  on  any  of 
the  roads  leading  into  this  city  and  into  other  scrap 
consuming  centers  without  securing  a  permit  to  load 
the  cars.  In  addition  the  railroads  are  furnishing  prac- 
tically no  gondola  cars,  and  instead  will  give  shippers 
only  box  cars.  It  is  the  practice  to  unload  scrap  in 
steel  gondolas  with  magnets,  while  box  cars  have  to 
be  unloaded  by  hand  labor  with  wheelbarrows,  and 
this  adds  very  materially  to  what  the  scrap  costs  the 
buyer.  For  about  a  month  there  has  been  an  embargo 
on  scrap  routed  to  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Monessen, 
Pa.,  but  this  has  been  lifted.  The  local  scrap  market 
is  almost  stagnant,  as  far  as  new  sales  go,  and  in  the 
meantime  prices  seem  to  be  steadily  seeking  a  lower 
level.  None  of  the  large  consumers  is  buying  apy 
scrap,   nor   is  there  a   great  deal   of  material   coming 


on  the  market  to  find  sale.  The  larger  dealers  who 
can  hold  their  scrap  are  inclined  to  do  so,  believing 
that  the  market  will  be  higher  later  on.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  scarcity  of  coke  is  keeping  quite  a  large 
number  of  blast  furnaces  banked,  and  this  is  materially 
cutting  down  the  output  of  pig  iron.  In  order  to  makie 
up  this  shortage  in  pig  iron,  large  steel  companies 
are  drawing  heavily  on  their  scrap  piles,  and  it  is 
known  that  stocks  of  scrap  held  by  three  or  four  of 
the  larger  users  are  getting  low.  Should  a  large  con- 
sumer come  in  the  market  for  30,000  to  40,000  tons 
of  scrap — and  this  may  happen  at  any  time — it  would 
very  quickly  have  the  effect  of  putting  up  prices,  and 
this  is  what  some  of  the  scrap  dealers  are  counting 
on  as  going  to  happen.  This  can  be  considered  as  la 
bull  factor,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  sell 
heir  scrap  every  month  regardless  of  prices  ruling, 
and  lately  a  good  deal  of  scrap  has  been  coming  from 
the  railroads,  thus  helping  to  depress  prices  in  the  face 
of  the  dull  demand  from  consumers.  About  the  only 
scrap  moving  is  some  small  lots  of  heavy  steel  scrap, 
also  borings,  and  a  few  small  lots  of  low  phosphorus 
melting  stock,  but  prices  on  the  latter  have  declined 
very  materially.  The  whole  situation  is  that  not 
enough  scrap  is  being  sold  to  consumers  to  establish 
market  prices,  which  are  largely  nominal. 

Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and  other 
consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight  rates, 
per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,    Midland   and   Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $31.00  to  $32.00 

No.  1  foundry  cast 30.00  to  31.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge.  Ohio,   Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin.  Pa 38.00  to  40.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap....    25.00  to  26.00 
Bundled   sheet   scrap,   sides  and   ends, 
f.o.b.  consumers  mill,  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict         23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

No.   1   railroad  malleable  stock 26.00  to  27.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 18.00  to  19.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 41.00  to  42.00 

Iron  car  axles 45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  car  axles 45.00  to  46.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel 52.00  to  53.00 

No.   1  busheling  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Machine-shop  turnings 18.00  to  19.00 

Cast  iron  wheels    31.00  to  32.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels 36.00  to  37.00 

♦Sheet  bar  crop  ends 41.00  to  42.00 

Cast   iron   borings 19.00  to  20.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought  scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 23.00  to  24.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

•Shipping  point. 

Coke. — On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  find 
also  on  Wednesday  forenoon,  there  was  an  acute  short- 
age in  the  supply  of  cars  and  labor  in  the  coke  regions 
and  in  addition  several  of  the  large  steel  companies, 
notably  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  others 
M'ere  heavy  buyers  of  prompt  furnace  coke,  with  the 
result  that  prices  have  advanced  rapidly,  .xnd  on  Tues- 
day and  also  Wednesday  morning  best  grades  of  blast 
furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  to  Valley  furnaces 
sold  at  $15  and  $16  per  net  ton  at  oven.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  in  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  coke  regions  and 
this  is  likely  to  get  worse  as  the  army  draft  goes  on  and 
there  is  also  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  miners,  there 
not  being  enough  miners  to  mine  sufficient  coal  to  keep 
the  ovens  active.  We  now  quote  best  grades  of  blast  fur- 
nace coke  for  spot  shipment  to  Valley  furnaces  at  $16 
per  net  ton  at  oven  and  coke  for  Eastern  shipment  over 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  higher.  Lately  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  making  investigation  of  coke  making  by  the  larger 
operators  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Government  may 
later  fix  selling  prices  on  both  coal  and  coke.  Nothing 
is  being  done  in  coke  contracts.  The  output  of  coke  for 
the  week  ended  Aug.  4  was  over  32,000  tons  less  than 
in  the  previous  week,  due  to  shortage  in  labor,  mostly 
miners.  Nothing  is  being  done  in  contracts.  Best 
grades  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  are  selling  at  about  $14 
per  net  ton  at  oven  for  prompt  shipment.  The  Con- 
nellsville  Courier  gives  the  output  of  coke  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Connellsville  regions  for  the  week  ended 
Aug.  4  as  335,073  tons,  a  decrease  over  rhe  previous 
week  of  32,282  tons. 
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Chicago,  Aug.  13. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  Government's  regu- 
lations which,  after  Aug.  15,  will  impose  an  almost 
complete  embargo  on  foreign  shipments  of  plates, 
shapes,  billets,  pig  iron,  and  scrap,  there  has  been 
great  activity  in  obtaining  licenses  authorizing  the 
export  of  these  products.  Most  of  the  business  of 
this  character  in  the  West  has  been  with  Japanese 
purchasers.  Some  modification  of  the  stringent  ruling 
is  regarded  as  likely  after  the  arrival  in  Washington 
of  the  Japanese  mission  which  has  landed  at  a  Pacific 
port,  especially  if  Japan  consents  to  aiding  the  Allies 
by  sending  some  of  her  vessels  to  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
known  that  Japan  is  feverishly  building  a  merchant 
marine  with  which  she  can  cope  with  the  flags  of  the 
world  if  permitted  to  pursue  her  present  course  of 
taking  plates  that  may  be  needed  to  prosecute  the  war 
through  the  building  of  vessels  in  the  United  States. 
These  platss,  of  course,  were  purchased  before  the 
present  exigency  arose.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  about  6000  freight  cars  of  various 
kinds  for  the  railroad  it  will  build  in  France,  distribut- 
ing the  orders  among  several  makers.  It  also  has 
bought,  altogether,  75,000  kegs  of  spikes  for  its  French 
operations.  Meanwhile  domestic  business  is  almost  at 
a  standstill  except  in  various  specialties.  Local  au- 
thorities believe  that  some  relief  in  structural  shapes 
is  in  sight,  and  one  mill  will  have  some  light  rails 
to  offer  next  month.  Lettings  of  fabricated  steel  work 
are  more  numerous.  Pig  iron  is  inactive,  but  prices 
are  fully  maintained,  as  they  are  in  all  other  direc- 
tions, except  scrap.  Old  material,  however,  is  lovver 
in  only  one  or  two  items,  and  it  is  believed  the  down- 
ward trend  of  the  market  has  been  checked. 

Ferroalloys. — No  change  in  prices  is  reported. 
Eighty  per  cent  ferromanganese  is  around  $400,  deliv- 
ered, for  prompt;  $375  for  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 
and  $350  for  first  half  of  1918.  Some  fear  is  expressed 
over  the  possibility  of  a  shortage,  but  this  feeling  is  by 
no  means  general.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  around  $100, 
Jackson  County,  for  10  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon ranges  from  $135  to  $145,  according  to  delivery 
and  quantity. 

Plates. — It  is  felt  that  the  greatest  demand  for 
plates  is  yet  to  come,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  will 
soon  be  calling  for  the  material  to  meet  its  shipbuilding 
program.  Since  the  announcement  of  the  regulations 
which  impose  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  plates  af- 
ter Aug.  15,  there  has  been  a  rush  to  obtain  licenses  and 
to  get  material  in  transit  prior  to  that  date.  Mean- 
while new  domestic  business  in  plates  has  been  held  in 
abeyance.  It  is  felt  that  the  embargo  will  surely  oper- 
ate to  the  advantage  of  home  consumers  by  making 
plates  easier  to  obtain.  Meanwhile,  the  quotation  for 
tank  plates  ranges  from  10c.  to  lie,  delivery  in  60  to  90 
days.  An  Eastern  mill  will  supply  rectangular  plates 
only  when  tne  order  includes  flanged  heads. 

For  f'hir-aKo  flcllvery  out  of  Hto<tk.s  jobher.s  quote   lOo. 

Structural  Material. — Local  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  relief  for  the  market  in  structural  shapes 
is  near,  a  view  probably  based  on  the  embargo  which 
becomes  eflfective  Aug.  15.  About  the  only  producing 
seller  in  this  marl:et  ia  an  P^astern  mill  which  continues 
to  quote  6c  ,  Pittsburgh,  or  6.189c.,  Chicago,  for  mate- 
rial out  of  stock,  A  local  mill  will  supply  some  of  the 
material  needed  for  about  6000  cars  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  purchased  for  its  railroad  oper- 
ations in  Prance.  Included  in  the  orders  are  refrigera- 
tor, box,  tank,  flat  and  gondola  cars  which  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co..  Pullman  Co..  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Co., 
and  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  They  will  require  about 
50,000  tons  of  steel.  Jobbers  continue  to  quote  5c.  for 
material  out  of  Chicago  warehouse.  Structural  lettings 
are  reported  as  follows: 

Temple  Malleable  Iron  *  Hteel  Co.,  fourulry  bulldliiKH, 
Temple.   I'a.,   394   toriM  to  unknown. 

C'ommonwealth-K<llHon  ('o.,  arlflltjon  to  FIhU  Street  Sta- 
tion. ("hic^iKO.  240  tonn,  to  HanMcll-IOUrock  C!o. 

Mlnne;tpoi:H,   St.    I'fiul  &   HiiuU   Hte.   Miirle   It.    It.  Co.,   deck 


plate  girder  spanH,  Spokane,  Wash.,  125  tons,  to  MinneapoliM 
Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

Mi.H.souri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  one  156-ft.  riveted  truHH  Hpan 
at  Sweet  SpringH,  Mo.,  180  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  office  building.  Oakland, 
Cal.,  708  tons,  to  California  Steel  Co. 

l*ig  Iron. — There  is  little  or  no  change  to  record  in 
this  market  either  as  to  prices  or  activity.  Occasional 
resale  lots  are  making  their  appearance,  but  otherwise 
iron  is  almost  inactive.  Deliveries  are  going  forward  at 
a  fair  rate,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  hard  work  of 
the  sellers.  But  little  concern  has  been  felt  hereabouts 
over  the  restrictions  placed  on  exports  by  the  Govern- 
ment, inasmuch  as  most  of  the  sales  for  foreign  ship- 
ment were  made  f .o.b.  furnace,  and  the  delivery  troubles 
are  up  to  the  purchasers.  Some  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  getting  a  lot  destined  for  Chile  to  the 
seaboard,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  New  York  buyers 
will  manage  to  get  a  license  and  make  the  shipment. 
P"'urnaces  in  the  South  appear  to  be  suffering  more 
than  others  from  the  shortage  of  coke,  and  reports  are 
current  of  this  or  that  furnace  having  to  bank,  most 
of  them  small  producers.  Without  exception,  prices  are 
unchanged.  Northern  producers  quote  $55,  furnace, 
for  basjc,  malleable  Bessemer  or  No.  2  Foundry,  any 
delivery.  For  this  year,  the  sellers  of  Southern  ask 
$50,  Birmingham,  or  $54,  Chicago,  for  No.  2,  and  $45 
to  $48  for  the  first  half.  The  following  quotations  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  except  those  for 
Northern  foundry,  malleable  Bessemer  and  basic  irons, 
which  are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching 
charge  averaging  50c.  per  ton: 

I^ake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  1  to  4 $58.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  5  and  6, 

Scotch  and  No.   1  soft  or  special 60.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.   No.   1 55.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 55.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.   No.   3 54.50 

Northern    high-phosphorus    foundry 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.   1  f'dry  and  1  soft 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.   2  f'dry  and  2  soft 54.00 

Malleable    Bessemer    55.00 

Basic    55.00 

Low-phosphorus     $90.00  to    93.00 

Silvery,  8  per  cent 82.75 

Bars. — Agricultural  implement  makers  are  naturally 
keeping  a  close  eye  on  the  market,  but  it  cannot  be 
learned  that  they  have  placed  any  orders  of  late,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  refrain  from  buying  until 
they  have  some  assurance  that  prices  will  remain  fair- 
ly stable  over  a  specified  period  of  time.  A  mill  which 
ordinarily  supplies  a  part  of  their  requirements  has  re- 
ceived no  1918  business  from  them.  Bars  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  export  restrictions,  and  a  few  hundred 
tons  were  recently  exported  by  a  local  mill.  Mild  steel 
bars  are  quoted  at  4.689c.,  Chicago.  An  Eastern  mill 
which  has  been  quoting  this  price  can  sell  only  limited 
sizes,  mostly  small.  Bar  iron  is  fairly  active  at  4.50c. 
to  5c.,  Chicago.  Rail  carbon  bars  are  quoted  at  4.50c., 
Chicago,  but  the  demand  is  lighter  because  of  the  luck 
of  new  construction.  Jobbers  have  made  no  changes  in 
their  quotations. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows :  Soft 
steel  bars,  4.50c.  ;  bar  iron,  4.50c.  to  5c.  ;  reinforcing  bars, 
4.50c..  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  i^  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Wire  Products. — The  leading  interest  has  not  de- 
viated from  its  policy  of  limiting  deliveries  on  speci- 
fications to  the  actual  needs  of  its  customers,  and  in 
not  taking  new  business  except  in  urgent  cases.  It 
quotes  on  the  basis  of  3.20c.  for  wire  nails.  Independent 
manufacturers  ask  4c.  and  upward.  We  quote  on  the 
basis  of  4c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  nails,  per  100  lb.,  to  job- 
bers, as  follows: 

I'laln  fence  wire,  Ncjs.  0  to  9.  base,  $4,189;  wire  nails, 
.VI.LSK  ;  p:iinto(l  barb  wire.  $4,339;  galvanized  barb  wire, 
$5,039;  poliHhed  stai)leH,  $4,339;  galvanized  staples,  $5,039; 
all  (.'hlcago,  carload  lots. 

Sheets. — The  local  office  of  a  Middle  Western  maker 
is  not  taking  any  business  in  black  and  blue  annealed 
without  submitting  the  inquiry  to  the  mill.  The  quota- 
tion for  No.  28  black  sheets  is  about  9.189c.,  Chicago, 
with  box  annealed  somewhat  lower,  8.939c.,  Chicago, 
being  probably  obtainable.  Galvanized,  No.  28,  range 
from  10.30c.  to  lie,  Pittsburgh,  one  maker  quoting 
10.45c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  10.639c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  have 
not  changed  their  quotations. 
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We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  10c.  ;  No.  28 
black,  lOc,  and  No.   28  galvanized,  11.50c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Altogether,  the  Govern- 
ment has  purchased  75  000  kegs  of  spikes  for  the  rail- 
road it  will  build  in  France.  No  domestic  business  is 
reported.  An  Eastern  mill  expects  to  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  light  rails  in  September.  Quotations  of  the 
leading  interest,  with  the  exception  of  tie  plates,  fol- 
low: 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.25c.  base  ;  small  spikes,  4.50c., 
base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  5.25c.,  all  in  carloads, 
Chicago  ;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90  f.o.b.  mill,  net  ton  ;  standard 
section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38,  base;  open  hearth,  $40; 
light  rails,  25  to  45  lb.,  $65  ;  16  to  20  lb.,  $66  ;  12  lb.,  $67  ;  8  lb., 
$68  ;  angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — New  business  is  quiet.  For  prices 
and  freight  rates  see  finished  iron  and  steel  prices, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  399. 

Store    prices    are    as    follows:      Structural    rivets,    5.50c. 
boiler  rivets,   5.60c.  ;    machine  bolts  up   to    %    x   4   in.,   40-10 
larger  sizes,    35-5;   carriage  bolts   up  to    %    x   6   in.,    40-2%, 
larger  sizes,  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $3,  and  hexagon 
$3  off  per  100  lb. ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Old  Material. — Consumers  are  doing  but  little  buy- 
ing but  there  is  more  inquiry,  and  the  market  has  a 
better  aspect.  If  the  inquiry  attains  any  considerable 
volume,  prices  are  bound  to  advance.  A  serious  phase 
of  the  present  situation  is  the  difficulty  which  dealers 
are  encountering  in  getting  material  shipped  against 
orders  they  have  placed.  It  is  complained  that  the  col- 
lectors of  scrap  use  the  dealer  about  as  they  see  fit. 
There  have  been  a  large  number  of  cases  where  these 
sellers  have  sold  material,  but  have  chosen  not  to  deliver 
in  the  face  of  an  opportunity  to  get  a  higher  price  else- 
where, sometimes  making  it  necessary  for  the  dealer 
to  buy  elsewhere  to  cover  his  commitments  and  lose 
money  in  the  bargain.  Heavy  section  rails  are  in  good 
demand  at  full  prices.  The  railroad  offerings  are  not 
large.  The  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  has  issued  a  small  list 
and  the  C.  &  A.  is  offering  250  tons  of  rerollers.  We 
quote  for  delivery  at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vi- 
cinity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron  rails    •. $40.50  to  $41.50 

Relaying  rails    50.00  to  55.00 

Old   carwheels    30.50  to  31.50 

Old  steel  rails,  reroUing   38.00  to  39.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 38.00  to  39.00 

Heavy    melting   steel    scrap 29.00  to  30.00 

Frogs,   switches   and   guards,  cut  apart  29.00  to  30.00 

Shoveling   steel    26.00  to  27.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    21.00  to  22.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $38.00  to  $39.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 41.00  to  42.00 

Steel  angle  bars    30.00  to  31.00 

Iron  car  axles   40.00  to  41.00 

Steel   car  axles    40.00  to  41.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 33.50  to  34.50 

No.    2   railroad  wrought    30.50  to  31.00 

Cut   forge    30.00  to  30.50 

Pipes  and  flues 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  busheling 24.50  to  25.50 

No.   2  busheling 17.00  to  18.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 41.00  to  42.00 

Steel   springs    42.50  to  43.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  20.50  to  21.00 

Boiler  punchings 31.00  to  32.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth   40.00  to  41.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    16.50  to  17.50 

Cast   borings    16.50  to  17.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap   23.00  to  24.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap....  17.50  to  18.00 

Grate  bars    17.50  to  18.50 

Brake  shoes    17.50  to  18.50 

Railroad  malleable   30.50  to  31.50 

Agricultural    malleable    23.75  to  24.75 

Country  mixed   scrap    16.00  to  16.50 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  400-ton  lot  required  by  White- 
fish  Bay,  Wis.,  went  to  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Co.  At  the  Akron,  Ohio,  letting,  Aug.  6,  1340  tons  went 
to  the  Hardware  &  Supply  Co.,  bidding  for  the  National 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  and  1240  tons  to  the  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  The  Government,  among 
other  orders  placed  in  the  East,  gave  one  to  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co,  for  600  tons  for 
delivery  at  Rockford,  111.     Prices  are  unchanged. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $68.50;  6  in.  and  larger,  $65.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 


Philadelphia  ! 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  13. 

Pressure  for  delivery  forms  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  iron  and  steel  markets  here.  New  business 
is  almost  at  a  standstill,  though  export  inquiry  is  still 
abundant  in  some  lines  such  as  plates,  and  transac- 
tions in  iron  are  confined  to  the  foundry  grades,  with 
very  small  tonnages  involved.  Government  specifica- 
tions in  all  lines  continue  to  reach  mills  in  this  terri- 
tory, but  no  total  allotments  have  been  filled  up  to  this 
time.  Pig  iron  houses  are  finding  work  to  occupy 
themselves  during  the  dull  season,  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  sent  out  an  exhaustive  inquiry  for 
full  details  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of 
making  iron. 

Pig  Iron. — Transactions  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
iron  are  confined  to  fiUing-in  purchases,  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  tonnages  involved  are  slight.  Good  ob- 
servers feel  that  the  market  is  slightly  softer  in  the 
absence  of  inquiries  for  any  considerable  amounts. 
With  furnaces  sold  up  anywhere  from  six  to  12 
months,  and  with  many  large  consumers  covered  for 
corresponding  periods  more  or  less  completely,  the 
present  situation  was,  perhaps,  to  have  been  expected. 
Prices  are  more  or  less  nominal,  and  this  applies  to 
the  Virginia  irons  as  well  as  to  the  steel-making 
grades,  in  which  no  transactions  have  been  recorded 
during  the  week.  There  was  an  inquiry  in  this  market 
for  about  5000  tons  of  basic  to  be  supplied  to  a  north 
Jersey  concern,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  inquiry 
was  conditional  and  that  the  order  has  not  been  placed. 
In  fact,  some  users  of  steel-making  irons  show  a  dis- 
position to  hold  back  for  the  present,  awaiting  devel- 
opments in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  The  Govern- 
ment inquiry  as  to  costs  to-day  brought  forth  the  com- 
ment that  furnaces  at  this  time  are  making  shipments 
of  iron  in  many  instances  at  one-third  of  the  present 
market  prices.  Reports  of  a  great  quantity  of  re-sale 
iron  as  a  result  of  the  embargo  have  not  been  verified 
here  and  have  had  no  eflFect  on  prices.  It  is  believed 
that  any  iron  originally  destined  for  Holland  or  Scan- 
dinavia would  be  taken  gladly  by  Italy,  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  pig  have  been  forwarded  on  Japanese 
account  under  the  export  licenses  which  expire  August 
15.  Standard  brands  range  about  as  follows,  for 
prompt  shipment  and  delivery  in  buyers'  yards: 

Eastern  Penn  No.  2  X  foundry $53.00  to  $55.00 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  plain 52.50  to    54  50 

Virginia  No.  2  X  foundry 54.25  to    55.25 

Virginia  No.   2   plain 53.75  to    54.75 

Basic 50.00  to    52.00 

standard  low  phosphorus 90.00 

Ferroalloys. — Both  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen 
have  shown  considerable  activity  during  the  past  week. 
Transactions  in  ferromanganese  involving  more  than 
2000  tons  have  been  reported  and  the  price  for  prompt 
has  been  firm  at  $400.  Last  quarter  delivery  can  be 
had  for  $375,  with  $350  still  the  quotation  on  first 
quarter,  1918.  Inquiry  for  spiegeleisen  during  the 
week  aggregated  about  10,000  tons,  and  it  is  under- 
stood most  of  this  amount  has  been  placed.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  price,  which  last  week  ranged  from  $78  to 
$80,  furnace,  is  now  firm  at  the  letter  figure  for  sub- 
stantial lots. 

Coke. — Car  conditions  have  had  an  unfavorable  ef- 
fect on  the  coke  market,  and  prices  of  $15  to  $15,25 
were  paid  last  week,  with  more  than  $16  recorded  in 
one  sizable  sale.  Quotations  on  spot  fuel  to-day  were 
$14  to  $15. 

Billets.— Italy  is  in  the  market  for  15,000  tons  of 
rerolling  billets  and  bids  have  been  asked  here.  Bil- 
lets available  for  general  sale  are  rather  a  rarity  with 
mills  in  this  territory  and  there  are  but  few  trans- 
actions. While  it  is  reported  that  rerolling  billets 
have  been  offered  here,  in  small  lots,  at  $100  through 
brokers,  the  last  actual  sale  price  recorded  here  was 
$110,  announced  to-day  by  a  maker  who  had  a  fairly 
large  lot  made  available  through  an  odd  combination 
of  circumstances.  Billets  suitable  for  use  in  seamless 
tube  plants  are  quoted  at  $115,  and  forging  billets  for 
1918  delivery  have  been  sold  here  for  $125. 
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Sheets. — Conditions  show  little  change  with  sheet 
makers  in  this  district.  Government  work  has  the  call 
and  civilian  orders,  even  when  taken,  are  shoved  to 
the  rear.  Quotations  on  the  scattering  work  taken  on 
show  no  change,  being  based  on  8%c.  for  No.  10  blue 
annealed,  and  10%c.  to  lie.  for  galvanized. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars.— Makers  of  bar  iron  are  well 
sold  up,  and  there  has  been  continuous  inquiry,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  extensive  shipbuilding  program. 
Some  inquiries  in  this  market  call  for  amounts  up  to 
1000  tons,  and  smaller  requests  are  numerous.  Mills 
are  maintaining  5.159c.  Philadelphia  as  the  minimum 
for  carload  lots,  shipment  at  mill  convenience.  Sev- 
eral thousand  tons  of  soft  steel  bars  are  wanted  for 
export  to  Japan,  and  one  large  maker  reports  very  sat- 
isfactory specifications  on  bars  under  contract  at  4y2C., 
base,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material.— Settlement  of  the  Broad 
Street  subway  question,  involving  about  25,000  tons, 
has  been  deferred,  though  something  definite  may  be 
expected  after  settlement  of  the  new  lease  between 
the  Rapid  Transit  Co.  and  the  city,  which  goes  to 
Councils  to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  the  mayor  has  not 
signed  the  awards  of  contracts.  While  no  inquiries  of 
moment  have  been  received  here  during  the  week,  it 
is  understood  that  fabricating  interests  are  endeavor- 
ing to  cover  on  tonnages  for  the  last  quarter,  but  with 
little  success.  Mills  are  not  eager  for  work,  and  some 
of  them,  between  orders  for  their  own  customers  and 
Government  allotments,  will  take  on  nothing  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  Shapes  from  stock  maintain 
prices  anywhere  from  5^4  to  6c.,  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — Establishment  of  the  embargo  on 
scrap  shipments  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  defense  authorities  in  Washington 
has  had  the  effect  of  upsetting  the  market  for  old  ma- 
terials and  restricting  business.  Under  this  ruling, 
the  railroad  will  accept  no  scrap  for  shipment  unless 
consignees  give  notice  of  acceptance  and  undertake  to 
unload  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  order  will  eliminate  speculative  shipments, 
whereby  the  shipper  undertook  to  find  a  buyer  while 
his  cars  were  enroute,  with  the  frequent  effect  of  tie- 
ing  up  cars  and  congesting  junction  points.  Another 
effect  has  been  to  leave  the  shipper  in  a  quandary 
should  the  mill  find  objection  to  the  shipment  as  not 
up  to  its  specifications,  for  he  cannot  re-ship  without 
finding  another  buyer.  It  is  expected  that  these  dif- 
ficulties will  be  overcome  and  firms  handling  old  ma- 
terial incline  to  the  view  that  their  real  interests  will 
not  suffer,  though  they  say  one  result  is  likely  to  be  a 
shortage  of  materials  at  the  mills  when  real  demand 
comes.  The  embargo  and  other  factors  have  combined 
to  make  the  situation  hard  to  analyze,  and  the  follow- 
ing quotations,  per  gross  ton  delivered  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, are  largely  nominal  in  the  absence  of  trading: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $31.00  to  ?32.00 

Steel  rall«.  rerolllns 43.00  to  45.00 

Low  nhoHphoruH  heavy  melting 45.00  to  50.00 

Olfl  Iron  rallH 45.00  to  47.50 

Olfl  carwheelH 35.00  to  38.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 45.00  to  50.00 

No.  1  forge  Are 22.00  to  23.00 

BunrlWfl    Hheetn    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  2  buMhellng 1600  to  17.00 

Machine  Hhop  turnings  (for  blast  fur- 
nace use) 19.00  to  20.00 

Machine    Hhop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill  use)    20.00  to  21.00 

f^ast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use) , .  19.00  to  20.00 

Cast  borings  (clean) 22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  cast 33.00  to  34.00 

Orate  bars 21.00  to  22.00 

Htove  plate    :i2,00  to  23.00 

Uallroad  malleable  32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  Iron  and  soft  steel  pipe 31.00  to  83.00 

Plates. — Between  10,000  and  20,000  tons  for  export 
were  offered  to  plate  makers  since  last  Monday,  but 
it  is  understood  that  save  for  a  small  percentage  for 
Japan  the  inquiries  were  rejected.  Mills  are  running 
at  their  utmost  capacity,  but  it  is  estimated  that  as 
high  as  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  output  is  intended 
directly  or  indirectly  for  Government  use.  Rolling  pro- 
j?rams  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  instructions 
frotn  Washington,  and  that  is  why  private  buyers  are 
informed  they  cannot  get  delivery  much  under  a  year. 


and  then  only  if  Government  requirements  do  not  in- 
terfere. The  letting  of  a  contract  for  750  additional 
locomotives,  in  addition  to  those  already  ordered  for 
Russia  and  F'rance,  adds  to  plate  requirements,  for  it 
is  figured  that  the  needs  of  this  Government  and  the 
Allies  will  keep  locomotive  works  crowded  for  a  year. 
Quotations  remain  unchanged  at  10.159c.  Philadelphia 
for  tank  and  12.50c.,  mill,  for  boat  steel,  as  the  mini- 
mums. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  14  {By  wire). 

Some  improvement  is  noted  in  the  inquiry  for  foun- 
dry iron  to  be  shipped  this  year,  although  with  very 
few  exceptions  the  amounts  wanted  are  rarely  over 
200  tons.  An  Indiana  melter  is  expected  to  close  soon 
for  500  tons  of  Southern  No.  2- for  September-December 
shipment.  A  local  firm  that  has  canvassed  the  situation 
thoroughly  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  buying 
for  this  year  will  be  continued  for  small  amounts  only, 
but  predicts  that  when  interest  revives  again  in  first 
half  business,  the  activity  will  be  more  marked  than 
at  any  time  during  the  present  year.  Just  now  con- 
sumers are  absolutely  indifferent  for  that  delivery. 
Southern  iron  for  this  year's  shipment  is  sold  all  the 
way  from  $48  to  $50,  Birmingham,  but  most  of  the  spot 
iron  is  bringing  the  higher  price.  First  half  quota- 
tions are  somewhat  in  the  dark,  as  it  is  rumored  that 
firms  who  were  willing  to  take  business  at  $45,  Birming- 
ham, several  weeks  ago  have  withdravim  prices  and 
generally  are  quoting  more  whenever  any  single  in- 
quiry comes  to  life.  Northern  is  stationary  at  $55, 
Ironton,  for  either  this  year  or  the  first  half  of  next 
year.  Very  little,  if  any,  foundry  iron  can  be  obtained 
in  the  Hanging  Rock  district  for  nearby  shipment,  as 
stocks  are  practically  cleared  out.  The  Ohio  silvery 
irons  are  inactive,  and  no  change  in  previous  quotations 
is  noted.  A  little  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  was  recently 
sold,  but  the  price  was  not  divulged.  Based  on  freight 
rates  of  $2.90  from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Iron- 
ton,  we  quote,  f .o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft.  49.90  to  50.90 

Southern  coke,  No.  3  foundry 49.40  to  50.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  4  foundry 48.90  to  49.90 

Southern  gray   forge    48.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 87.26  to  91.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  1 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  2 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  3 55.26  to  56.26 

Southern  Ohio  malleable  Bessemer...  56.26  to  57.26 

Basic,    Northern    56.26  to  57.26 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 56.75  to  57.75 

Southern  carwheel  foundry    48.90  to  49.90 

{By  Mail) 

Finished  Material. — The  jobbers  are  having  a  hard 
time  in  obtaining  cars  in  which  to  make  outside  ship- 
ments. They  are  also  suffering  from  the  same  cause  on 
mill  shipments  that  are  held  up  frequently  beyond  the 
specified  time.  The  demand  for  structural  shapes  is 
considered  somewhat  phenomenal  at  the  present  time, 
and  a  large  part  of  this  business  is  from  local  cus- 
tomers. Plates  1/4 -in.  and  heavier  have  been  advanced 
to  10c.  base,  and  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets  to  10c. 
All  other  store  prices  remain  unchanged  as  follows: 
Iron  and  steel  bars,  5c.;  twisted  steel  bars,  5.05c.;  struc- 
tural shapes,  5.25c.;  cold  rolled  shafting,  15  per  cent 
plus  list;  machine  bolts  %x4-in.  and  smaller,  40  per 
cent  off  list,  larger  and  longer,  30  per  cent.  Hoops 
and  bands  are  not  quoted  for  nearby  shipments,  and 
only  a  selected  tonnage  is  being  taken  on,  either  by 
mills  or  the  jobbers  for  future  delivery.  The  nominal 
quotation  on  No.  28  black  sheets  is  now  around  9.65c., 
(Cincinnati  or  Newport,  Ky.,  and  No.  28  galvanized  at 
11.65c. 

Coke. — The  relief  afforded  by  more  moderate  weather 
has  enabled  producers  in  all  districts  to  increase  the 
output,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  car  shortage,  which  is 
growing  worse.  Spot  foundry  coke  loaded  on  cars  would 
bring  almost  any  price  and  furnace  coke  is  equally  as 
high  where  wanted  badly,  so  that  no  definite  prices 
can  be  named.    Some  72-hr.  coke  is  being  disposed  of  in 
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small  lots  around  $16  per  net  ton  at  oven  in  the  Con- 
nellsville,  Pocahontas  and  New  River  fields.  In  a  few 
cases,  spot  foundry  coke  has  been  bought  as  low  as 
$14.50,  but  the  material  was  not  loaded  on  cars,  and 
there  was  some  question  as  to  its  being  moved  forward 
promptly.  Contract  foundry  coke  is  quoted  all  the  way 
from  $11  to  $13  per  net  ton  at  oven  and  this  wide  range 
of  prices  is  prevalent  in  all  of  the  three  fields  named. 
Contract  furnace  coke  is  worth  around  $9  to  $10  per 
ton. 

Old  Material. — All  quotations  are  exceedingly  weak, 
but  no  radical  changes  have  been  made  within  the  past 
few  days.  Without  exception,  all  dealers  are  complain- 
ing as  to  the  car  shortage  and  as  to  their  inability 
to  supply  outside  customers,  especially  those  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  Incoming  shipments  have,  of 
course,  been  curtailed  almost  in  the  same  proportion, 
but  nevertheless  offerings  are  somewhat  heavy  and  ex- 
ceed present  demands.  The  following  are  dealers' 
prices  f.  o.  b.  at  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheet  scrap    $19.50  to  $20.00 

Old  iron  rails 33.00  to  33.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 45.00  to  45.50 

Rerolling  steel  rails   36.00  to  36.50 

Heavv  melting  steel  scrap    32.00  to  32.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 32.00  to  32.50 

Old   carwheels    29.00  to  29.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought $31.50  to  $32.00 

Cast   borings    12.50  to  13.00 

Steel   turnings    12.50  to  13.00 

Railroad  cast 23.00  to  23.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 24.00  to  24.50 

Burnt  scrap    14.50  to  15.00 

Iron    axles    43.00  to  43.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)  ....    36.00  to  36.50 

Pipes  and  flues    17.50  to  18.00 

Malleable    cast     24.50  to  25.00 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 15.50  to  16.00 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Aug.  14  (By  wire). 
There   has   been   no   break   in   the   deadlock   in   the 
southern  iron  market.     There  is  little  inquiry  and  few 
sales,  with  no  change  in  quotations.     Fifty  dollars  for 
this  year,  $48  for  next,  is  the  rule  for  furnace  iron. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  11 — (By  Mail). 
Pig  Iron — Another  listless  week  in  the  Birmingham 
iron  market  marked  no  change  in  prices.  Delivery  is 
the  principal  concern.  One  maker  is  due  to  deliver 
55,000  tons  this  month  and  is  delivering  at  the  rate  of 
25,000.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  are  reported  to  have  been 
reduced  to  less  than  a  month's  make.  A  large  maker 
reports  a  small  run  of  sales  at  $50  and  over  for  1917 
and  $48  and  over  for  1918.  A  lot  of  several  hundred 
tons  of  silvery  for  prompt  shipment  brought  $52  and 
one  of  over  3  per  cent  silicon  brought  $53.  Brokers  re- 
port spot  sales  at  $50  and  over  with  an  occasional  lot 
going  slightly  under  $50.  Inquiry  from  several  foreign 
countries  is  active,  but  the  domestic  inquiry  is  nil.  Con- 
sumers press  for  deliveries.  Furnaces  worked  badly 
the  latter  portion  of  July  on  account  of  moisture  and 
output  fell  below  the  usual.  The  small  supply  of  char- 
coal is  selling  at  $55  and  $57,  the  latter  being  the  more 
usual  price  recently.  Very  little  is  heard  of  iron  left 
over  at  ports,  what  was  available  appearing  to  have 
been  taken  care  of.  Southern  foundries,  especially 
those  in  the  Birmingham  district,  are  unusually  busy 
and  the  home  metal  consumption  is  increasing.  We 
quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  furnaces 
for  prompt  delivery  as  follows: 

No.   1   foundry   and   soft $50.50  to  $51.50 

No.  2  foundry  and  soft 50.00  to  51.00 

No.   3  foundry    49a50  to  50.50 

No.   4   foundry    49.25  to  50.25 

Gray  forge    49.00  to  50.00 

Basic    50.00  to  51.00 

Charcoal    55.00  to  56,00 

Steel  Bars— steel  bars  f.o.b.  Birmingham  in  car- 
load lots,  4.75c,  to  5.00c.;  iron  bars,  4.40c.  to  4.60c. 

Cast  Iron,  Pipe — The  Government  has  let  additional 
contracts  for  cantonment  purposes  and  flange  pipe  for 
the  oil  fields  has  also  been  ordered  in  quantities.  A 
Western  municipality  order  for  1000  tons  was  booked; 


otherwise  this  trade  is  very  dull.  We  quote  per  net 
ton  f.o.b.  makers'  yards  as  follows:  4  in.,  $63;  6  in.  and 
upward,  $60  with  $1  added  for  gas  pipe  and  special 
lengths. 

Coal  and  Coke — Coal  operators  are  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  ultimatum  of  the  reorganized  union 
miners  to  walk  out  Aug.  20,  unless  recognized.  A  few 
small  concerns  have  recognized  the  union;  the  larger 
ones  will  not.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  but  output  has 
suffered  owing  to  agitation.  Coke  reacted  after  a 
streak  of  sympathy  with  that  of  other  districts  and  the 
lowest  spot  coke  is  held  at  $14.  Efforts  to  secure  spot 
coke  at  $16  were  unsuccessful.  A  Chattanooga  order 
for  1000  tons  went  begging  owing  to  inability  to  fill  it. 

Old  Material — The  scrap  market  is  reported  as 
demoralized,  especially  on  account  of  embargoes  which 
have  restricted  sales  territory  to  the  advantage  of  the 
consumers  in  places  where  delivery  is  obtainable. 
Prices  have  not  changed,  but  quotations  are  subject 
to  special  treatment  in  actual  transactions.  We  quote 
per  gross  ton  f.o.b,  dealers'  yards  as  follows: 

Old   steel   axles    $50.00  to  $51.00 

Old  steel  rails    25.00  to  26.00 

No.i  1  wrought   28.00  to  29.00 

No.   1   heavy  melting  steel 18.00  to  19.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast    22.50  to  23.00 

Carwheels    25.00  to  25.50 

Tram   carwheels 23.00  to  23.50 

Stove  plate  and  light   16.00  to  17.00 

Turnings    11.00  to  12.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  13. 
Pig  Iron. — Transactions  in  this  market  in  pig  iron  are 
at  about  the  lowest  possible  ebb,  with  carload  lots  seem- 
ingly the  maximum,  save  for  special  offerings  of  iron 
which  is  off  the  standard  analyses.  A  number  of  sales 
of  this  type  are  going  on  from  day  to  day.  An  offering 
of  some  reclaimed  iron  by  an  insurance  company  which 
had  salvaged  it  from  a  river  accident,  although  it  was 
practically  at  buyer's  offer  in  price,  attracted  no  atten- 
tion although  400  tons  was  made  available  at  consider- 
ably below  the  market.  A  considerable  number  of  fer- 
romanganese  sales  were  made  during  the  week,  mostly 
in  carload  lots  at  $375  for  future  delivery  and  $400  for 
spot.  An  inquiry  is  also  pending  from  an  out  of  town 
concern  for  300  tons  of  foundry  iron,  but  a  delivery 
problem  is  involved  which  interferes  with  closing,  aside 
from  the  price.  The  figures  here  stand  at  about  $48 
Birmingham  for  No.  2  Southern  for  1918,  with  Chicago 
No.  2  X  at  $55  and  Ironton  at  the  same  figure.  Lake 
Superior  charcoal  iron  is  held  at  $60, 

Coke, — The  market  for  coke  has  stiffened  somewhat 
during  the  week  and  prompt  shipment  foundry  grades 
are  being  held  at  $13.50  to  $14  for  best  selected  72-hr. 
coke,  while  future  contracts  are  being  accepted  at  about 
$12.50,  though  not  much  is  being  handled  at  that  price. 
Furnace  coke  is  only  slightly  lower  than  foundry  coke, 
but  is  not  in  demand,  while  by-product  coke  is  not  ac- 
tively in  the  market,  being  well  sold  up.  One  inquiry 
for  foundry  grade  coke  for  future  delivery  is  from  1500 
to  2000  tons  for  1918  delivery. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, — In  finished  products  the 
market  is  at  a  standstill  save  for  the  activities  of  those 
who  are  insisting  with  all  their  energy  upon  the  deliv- 
ery of  material  already  under  contract.  Movement  out 
of  warehouse  is  very  active.  For  stock  out  of  ware- 
house, we  quote  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron 
bars,  4.50c.;  structural  material,  5.05c.;  tank  plates, 
8.05c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  10.05c.;  No.  28  black 
sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  10.35c.;  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets,  black  sheet  gage,  11.75c. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  dealers  report  a  slightly 
stronger  feeling  in  the  market  as  a  result  of  shipments 
East  and  an  increasing  tendency  to  buy  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  the  local  demand  remains  without  change  and 
consumers  are  apparently  content  to  await  develop- 
ments and  to  operate  their  plants  on  what  they  have  in 
their  yards  and  their  contracts  remaining  to  be  filled. 
An  incident  of  the  situation  is  the  piling  up  of  car  serv- 
ice charges  because  of  the  condition  of  the  railroads  and 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  rules.     Lists  out  are  very  few 
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and  railroads  seem  to  be  holding  their  material  for  two 
reasons,  the  uncertainty  of  the  market  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  cars.     The  lists  out  at  present  include 

only  250  tons  from  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  150  tons 
from  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient.  We  quote  deal- 
ers' prices  f.o.b.  St.  Louis  industrial  district,  at  custom- 
ers' works,  as  follows: 

Per  Oross  Ton 

Old  iron  rails $38.00  to  $38.50 

Old  steel  rails,   re-rolling 38.50  to  39.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 38.00  to  39.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject to  inspection    50.00  to  55.00 

Old   carwheels    30.50  to  31.00 

No.     1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap     29.00  to  30.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel    27.00  to  27.50 

Ordinary  shoveling  steel    26.00  to  26.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  29.00  to  30.00 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 21.00  to  22.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars   $35.00  to  $35.50 

Steel  angle  bars    30.00  to  30.50 

Iron  car  axles    40.00  to  41.00 

Steel   car  axles    40.00  to  40.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....    39.00  to  39.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought    33.00  to  33.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought    30.00  to  30.50 

Railroad  springs    30.00  to  30.50 

Steel   couplers  and  knuckles    38.00  to  39.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth  inside,  42  in. 

and  over   38.00  to  39.00 

No.  1  dealers'  forge   24.00  to  24.50 

Cast  iron  borings    14.50  to  15.00 

No.    1    busheling    22.00  to  22.50 

No.  1  boilers  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..    20.50  to  21.00 

No.   1  railroad  cast  scrap :    20.50  to  21.00 

Stove  plate  and   light  cast  scrap 16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    2T.00  to  27.50 

Agricultural    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

Pipes  and  flues    19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.    18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad  grate  bars   17.50  to  18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.50  to  15.00 

Country  mixed  scrap   14.00  to  15.00 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  10. — Nothing  has  occurred  to 
ameliorate  the  stringent  conditions  of  supply.  Prices 
and  terms  of  delivery  are  rigid,  old  materials  being 
the  only  line  showing  any  degree  of  flexibility,  or  any 
change  other  than  that  of  advances.  Mills  and  job- 
bers' offices  are  badly  congested  with  orders  which 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  filling.  Preference 
is  given  Government  requirements,  and,  although  con- 
tracts in  bulk  are  being  placed  by  the  Government 
with  the  Eastern  mills,  the  numerous  rush  orders 
given  to  local  concerns  aggregate  a  formidable  amount. 
At  Camp  Fremont,  the  army  cantonment  in  process 
of  construction  south  of  San  Francisco,  the  Govern- 
ment is  expending  some  $2,000,000,  and  this,  in  con- 
junction with  many  other  works  undertaken  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  means  a  con- 
stant stream  of  orders  for  local  mills  and  jobbers. 
On  some  lines  deliveries  are  a  little  easier  than  on 
others,  but  speaking  broadly,  there  is  no  relaxation 
in  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  material  at  such  long 
range. 

BarH. — Local  mills  are  not  accepting  orders,  except 
whet)  they  have  contracts  for  tonnage,  as  rollings  are 
booked  for  a  long  time  ahead.  Stocks  in  hands  of 
jobhcr.s  are  very  low.  Quotations  on  bars  have  been 
withdrawn  by  the  milLs,  which  will  quote  only  on  re- 
ceipt of  specifications.  Jobbers'  quotations  for  mer- 
chant steel  bars,  out  of  stock,  are  (Jc,  base  price;  re- 
inforcing barn,  out  of  stock,  carload  lots,  5.50c.;  less 
than  carload  lots,  6c.  On  account  of  the  serious  short- 
age in  structural  steel,  12  large  buildings,  on  which 
work  is  aV)out  to  be  commenced,  will  not  be  constructed 
of  steel  and  brick,  but  of  reinforced  concrete  instead. 
This  means  an  extra  strain  on  a  market  already  taxed 
to  its  utmost. 

Structural  MaterialH. — Structural  shapes  arc  quoted, 
tentatively,  on  a  basis  of  6.50c.  by  the  local  mills.  This 
base  price,  however,  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  the 
supply  is  so  shortened  and  the  demand  so  great  that 
prices  are  governed  largely  by  the  necessities  of  the 
buyer.  Some  of  the  local  fabricators  have  contracts 
with  buyers  sufficient  to  keep  them  running  the  rest 
of  the  year,  yet  they  are  not  busy  at  the  present  time, 
because  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  ma- 
terial.    One  concern  placed  an  order  for  5000  tons  of 


.steel  with  an  Eastern  mill,  but  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  delivery. 

Plates. — It  is  becoming  an  increasingly  difficult 
prol)lem  to  obtain  ship  plates  for  the  shipyards  here. 
With  the  export  of  ship  plates  to  Japan  stopped,  there 
will  be  more  available  for  the  yards  in  this  vicinity 
and  up  the  coast.  New  ship  yards,  however,  are  being 
established  so  plentifully  on  the  Coast  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  forecast  the  future  supply.  Jobbers  quote 
tank  plates  ^/4-in.  at  10c. ,  with  flanges  at  10.25c.,  base 
price. 

Sheets. — Sheets  are  now  scarcer  in  this  market 
than  any  other  line  of  iron  and  steel,  and  stocks  are 
almost  entirely  depleted.  There  is  none  available  for 
export.  The  demand  is  of  such  an  insistent  nature 
that  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  premiums  for  reason- 
ably early  delivery.  Recently,  Eastern  mills  have  been 
wiring  jobbers,  offering  limited  tonnage  for  prompt 
shipments.  The  situation  is  so  uncertain  as  to  price 
that  jobbers  seem  reluctant  about  placing  orders  for 
extended  deliveries  until  the  price  situation  in  the 
East  has  cleared  up.  Jobbers'  quotations  are:  13.03c. 
for  No.  28  galvanized  and  for  blue  annealed  No.  10, 
lie,  net  30  days,  no  discounts. 

Wrought  Pipe. — There  has  been  considerable  ac- 
tivity of  late  in  the  export  of  wrought  pipe  to  Japan, 
which  in  all  probability  will  cease  after  Aug.  15.  This 
will  prove  of  benefit  to  the  local  market,  which  is  bare 
of  supplies,  with  demand  so  heavy  that  jobbers  decline 
to  quote. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — But  little  is  being  done  in  con- 
struction work,  necessitating  the  utilization  of  cast 
iron  pipe.  The  city  of  Pasadena  is  receiving  bids  for 
100  tons  of  4,  6  and  8-in.  pipe,  which  is  the  only  order 
of  any  commendable  size  placed  on  the  market  lately. 
The  base  price  quotation  remains  at  $60.  At  Camp 
Fremont,  the  U.  S.  Army  Department  is  to  use  6  and 
12-in.  wood  stave  pipe  instead  of  iron  pipe;  partly  for 
economy  and  partly  because  of  delayed  transportation. 

Pig  Iron. — Nearly  all  the  local  mills  and  foundries 
are  operating  under  contracts  for  pig  iron,  made  some- 
time ago;  consequently  they  are  not  hampered  to  any 
extent  by  inability  to  obtain  supplies.  So  little  is  being 
done  on  this  market  in  pig  iron  that  no  basis  of  value, 
other  than  Eastern  quotations,  can  be  established. 

Coke. — The  market  here  has  been  stripped  clean  of 
coke  and  no  firm  quotations  can  be  obtained.  As  high 
as  $30  a  ton  has  been  paid  lately.  Some  of  the  smaller 
foundries  have  been  forced  to  use  inferior  grades. 

Old  Materials. — Nervousness  over  the  approaching 
embargo  has  induced  holders  to  accept  lower  figures 
and  the  scrap  market  is  weakening.  Good  country 
scrap  can  be  bought  for  $23.50,  old  rails  for  $29,  and 
heavy  melting  for  $33.  Scrap  has  been  arriving  from 
Mexico  in  limited  quantities;  most  of  it  destined  for 
Japan.  While  stories  of  immense  piles  of  scrap  in 
Mexico  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  lying  at  a  Mexican  Gulf  port, 
which  would  all  be  shipped  here  but  for  the  opposition 
of  the  Mexican  Government. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Aug.  14. 
IMg  Iron. — Very  little  iron  of  any  grade  is  being  sold 
by  Buffalo  district  furnaces  because  of  the  pronounced 
scarcity  of  iron  not  already  under  contract  for  a  long 
period  ahead  and  the  further  reason  that  users  are  as 
a  rule  simply  sitting  by  awaiting  developments.  As  a 
consequence,  there  is  not  much  new  business  to  report, 
carloads  and  small  lots  for  emergency  use  being  the 
only  business  transacted.  Two  small  lots  of  4  to  5  per 
cent  silicon  commanded  $57  to  $58  for  delivery  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  and  one  small  tonnage  of 
2.25  to  2.75  per  cent  silicon  was  noted  as  taken  at  $54.50. 
Average  foundry  grades  brought  $55  for  small  ton- 
nages. A  100-ton  lot  was  reported  taken  by  the  Troy 
furnace  at  $53;  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
product  of  that  furnace  for  remainder  of  year  remains 
un.sold.  The  basic  iron  situation  is  a  little  easier,  al- 
though apparently  none  is  being  offered  by  the  furnaces 
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of  this  district,  it  is  procurable  from  other  districts.  An 
inquiry  for  500  tons  is  now  being  negotiated.  There  is 
no  change  in  prices  for  1918  delivery  and  we  quote 
nominal  prices  for  such  delivery  the  same  as  a  week 
ago,  as  follows,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

High  silicon  irons   $55.00  to  $56.00 

No.    1   foundry    54.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  X  foundry    53.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  plain   52.00  to  54.00 

No.   2  foundry    51.00  to  53.00 

Gray  forge    51.00  to  53.00 

Malleable     54.00  to  55.00 

Basic    54.00  to  55.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  55.00  to  60.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Buying,  aside  from  orders 
covering  Government  work,  is  almost  at  a  standstill, 
and  general  inquiry  is  of  smaller  volume,  because  buyers 
have  apparently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  oiders  can- 
not be  entered  until  Government  requirements  are  taken 
care  of.  For  such  small  tonnages  as  are  moving,  prices 
are  above  the  nominal  schedules  of  the  leading  produc- 
ing interest.  One  producer  of  the  district  is,  it  is  un- 
derstood, offering  fourth  quarter  contracts  to  its  cus- 
tomers at  4%c.  for  bars  and  structural  material  and 
8c.  for  plates.  The  selling  agency  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  turn-buckles  reports  prices  have  been  ad- 
vanced 10  to  20  per  cent,  according  to  new  classifica- 
tion recently  put  into  effect,  which  creates  separate 
classification  for  turn-buckles,  with  stubs,  1  in.  and 
under;  IVs  to  1%  in.;  IVz  to  1%  in.,  and  2  in.  and  over, 
with  the  same  classification  applying  also  to  turn- 
buckles  without  stubs,  which  is  quite  a  departure 
from  the  old  classification.  All  inquiries  are  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  mill  headquarters  be- 
fore acceptance.  One  of  the  contributing  causes  to 
this  price  advance  is  the  expected  heavy  demand 
developing  from  the  construction  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  turn-buckles  for  use  in  roof  trusses,  etc., 
for  cantonment  and  aviation  field  buildings.  The  John 
W.  Cowper  Co.,  Buffalo,  which  has  the  general  contract 
for  factory  and  office  buildings  for  the  Curtiss  Engi- 
neering Corporation  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  has  sub-let 
the  structural  steel,  800  tons,  to  the  Ferguson  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Old  Material. — No  buying  of  heavy  melting  steel  has 
developed  during  the  week  and  the  market  is  senti- 
mentally weaker  in  consequence.  No  stocks  of  this 
commodity  are  on  hand  in  dealers'  yards  available  for 
immediate  shipment  and  on  that  account  dealers  are  not 
inclined  to  make  selling  contracts,  as  in  their  opinion, 
as  soon  as  demand  is  resumed,  prices  are  bound  to  ad- 
vance again.  The  fact  that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers are  getting  lower,  will,  they  think,  make  visible 
a  buying  movement  in  the  near  future  and  push  the 
market  up.  The  week  has  shown  an  active  demand  for 
carwheels,  railroad  malleable  and  stove  plate;  but  at  no 
change  in  prices  except  for  stove  plate,  which  advanced 
50c.  to  $1  per  ton.  In  all  other  lines,  trade  has  been 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Prices  for  wrought  pipe, 
No.  1  and  No.  2  busheling  scrap  and  bundled  sheet 
stamping  scrap  have  receded  slightly.  We  quote  deal- 
ers' asking  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavy  melting  steel   $31.00  to  $33.00 

Low   phosphorus    45.00  to    48.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought   43.00  to    45.00 

No.   1  railroad  and  machinery  cast.  .  .    30.00  to    31.00 

Iron    axles    45.00  to    50.00 

Steel   axles    45.00  to    50.00 

Carwheels    35.00  to    36.00 

Railroad    malleable     33.00  to    34.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    18.00  to    19.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    26.00  to    27.00 

Clean  cast  borings   20.00  to    21.00 

Iron   rails    43.00  to    44.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    20.00  to    21.00 

Stove  plate   21.00  to    22.00 

Wrought   pipe    29.00  to    30.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 28.00  to    29.00 

No.   2  busheling  scrap   18.00  to    19.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 20.00  to    21.00 


British  Steel  Market 


Pig    Iron     More    Active — Strong     Demand    for 
Finished  Materials 

London,  Aug.  14 — (By  cable). 
Pig    iron     is    more     active.      Hematite    is    strong. 
Basic    output    is    increasing.     American    semi-finished 


material  is  strong.  Wire  rods  are  selling  at  $28  to 
$30  c.i.f.,  according  to  delivery.  Tin  plates  are  slow. 
Ferromanganese  is  nominal. 

Benzol  is  quoted  at  13d.  and  toluol  and  ammonium 
sulphate  are  unchanged.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales, 
maximum,  30s. 

Biack  sheets,  £21  5s. 

Ferromanganese,   £45  nominal. 

Perrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,  £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  in  The 
Iron  Age,  of  July  19,  p.  171. 

Very    Strong    Demand    Continues — Gov- 
ernment Control  Tightens 

London,  England,  Aug.  3. — The  tightening  of  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  authorities  in  one  direction  or 
another  still  further  handicaps .  merchant  business. 
This  policy,  of  course,  is  chiefly  connected  with  efforts 
made  to  protect  steel  supplies  for  national  safety,  and 
to  keep  down  prices.  Government  requirements  are 
more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish,  and  all  avail- 
able capacity  is  thus  fully  engaged  in  face  of  an  in- 
satiable demand,  especially  for  steel  material. 

There  is  no  alteration  in  pig  iron,  but  the  outlet 
for  foundry  descriptions  looks  like  expanding  with  the 
turn  of  the  month,  in  view  of  the  greater  demand 
from  Scotland,  where  reserve  stocks  have  run  so  low 
that  the  August  allocations  will  be  made  on  a  larger 
scale  to  home  consumers,  with  a  possible  further  in- 
crease in  the  exports  to  Allies,  as  the  output  has  been 
developed  sufficiently  to  permit  of  this,  provided  addi- 
tional steamer  tonnage  facilities  can  be  secured. 
Greater  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict to  accelerate  the  output  of  ironstone  for  the  pro- 
duction of  basic  iron.  The  supply  of  both  basic  and 
hematite  still  falls  short  of  home  and  allied  require- 
ments owing  to  the  phenomenal  strain  upon  steel  pro- 
ducers. Italy  continues  a  pressing  buyer  of  hematite, 
while  the  execution  of  old  contracts  for  that  country 
has  remained  much  in  arrears.  The  pressure  upon 
East  Coast  hematite  furnaces  is  greater  than  ever, 
while  the  Scotch  output  is  all  needed  locally. 

Conditions  in  semi-finished  steel  are  absolutely 
dominated  by  the  huge  calls  made  for  war  needs,  these 
absorbing  the  great  bulk  of  current  home  output,  so 
that  very  little  spare  material  is  available  to  satisfy 
requirements  elsewhere.  There  is  no  prospect  of  relief 
for  ordinary  purposes  and  shell  discards  are  disap- 
pearing as  fast  as  they  become  available.  As  regards 
American  material,  only  wire  rods  can  be  secured  in 
limited  quantities,  at  about  £29  to  £30  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool, but  merchants  here  expect  that  makers  terms 
will  be  shortly  raised  considerably.  Business  in  billets 
is  absolutely  dead. 

Constant  Influx  of  Orders 

The  position  in  finished  iron  and  steel  seems 
tighter,  the  constant  heavy  influx  of  orders,  more  par- 
ticularly for  steel,  contrasting  with  a  pronounced 
dearth  of  offers,  and  the  possibility  of  reserve  stocks 
accruing  is  more  remote  than  ever,  while  the  bulk  of 
current  output  is  already  earmarked  months  ahead, 
and  numerous  old  contracts  are  still  outstanding.  Mer- 
chants relying  on  the  mills  for  relief  are  disappointed 
at  the  lack  of  response  to  their  urgent  applications. 
The  scope  for  new  business  in  uncontrolled  material 
seems  undergoing  a  further  contraction,  for  the  posi- 
tion in  this  direction  is  effected  by  the  pressure  upon 
the  controlled  branches.  The  tendency  of  prices  all 
around  is  very  firm.  The  price  of  mattress  wire  has 
been  raised  another  £4  to  £56  in  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict. Mild  steel  bars  have  been  selling  lately  up  to 
£18.10  net  delivered  to  the  home  trade.  Iron  bar 
makers  are  heavily  booked  and  North  Staffordshire 
Crown  bars  stand  at  £13.15  f.o.t.  at  works. 

Deadlock  in  Tin  Plate 

There  has  been  a  deadlock  in  the  tinplate  market 
since  this  has  been  taken  under  control,  with  the  maxi- 
mum basis  price  fixed  at  30s.  for  I.C.  20  x  14  net  at 
maker's  works  for  all  orders  and  contracts  closed  on 
July  19  and  after.     There  are  plenty  of  orders  await- 
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ing  to  be  placed,  but  makers  are  already  fully  booked 
and  keeping  aloof  as  well  as  merchants,  pending  the 
publication  of  the  full  and  definite  official  order  giving 
a  schedule  of  all  extras  and  allowances  over  the  basis 
price.  Merchants  have  been  badly  upset  by  this  price 
regulation  in  view  of  the  commitments  they  have  out- 
standing, that  were  entered  into  at  considerably  higher 
prices  prior  to  the  regulation.  Their  position  is  more 
particularly  awkward  having  regard  to  stock  lots  that 
were  free  from  permit  restrictions  and  sold  up  to  44s. 
per  box  basis.  This  concession  has  been  withdrawn 
although  holders  of  such  free  stock  lots  have  been 
given  permission  to  dispose  of  them  without  certificate 
until  Aug.  31.  The  allocations  of  steel  to  the  mills  are 
more  restricted  than  ever,  and  the  output  suffered  a 
further  contraction  last  month. 

There  has  been  no  further  change  in  ferroman- 
ganese,  the  tone,  however,  being  strong  owing  to  the 
rarity  of  offers.  Prices  are  nominally  on  the  basis  of 
about  £80  f.o.b.  for  loose  for  far  forward  shipment  to 
Continental  ports,  and  about  $400  c.i.f.  North  Amer- 
ican Atlantic  ports.  Requirements  are  somewhat  more 
pressing  in  Indian  manganese  ores,  but  until  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage  can  be  remedied,  new  business  is 
virtually  at  a  standstill,  and  the  tone  is  strong,  the 
price  being  about  3s.  6d.  per  unit  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
ports. 

New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  15. 
Pig  Iron. — The  pig  iron  market  is  lifeless,  drifting 
along  while  awaiting  action  by  the  Government  in  re- 
gard to  prices.  The  car  situation  is  extremely  bad, 
especially  in  New  England.  Embargoes  exist  against 
many  shipping  points  and  very  little  iron  is  being 
moved.  The  New  Jersey  open  hearth  steel  works, 
which  has  been  inquiring  for  5000  tons  of  basic  for 
the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  has  not  yet  closed  and 
may  not  do  so.  The  same  is  true  of  several  inquiries 
for  foundry  iron.  Nothing  more  is  heard  about  back- 
log sales  for  the  furnace  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Buffalo  market  seems  to  be  firm.  The  recent  purchase 
of  6000  tons  of  foundry  grades  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  $27.50,  furnace,  has  aroused  some  discussion. 
This  transaction,  however,  is  not  important,  and  the 
$27.50  is  not  a  final  price,  which  is  left  to  be  determ- 
ined by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  6000  tons 
was  for  early  delivery  and  divided  among  a  number  of 
furnaces  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey.  We  quote  for  tidewater  delivery  in  the  near 
future  as  follows: 

No.  1   foundry   $53.25  to  $54.25 

No.  2  X 52.75  to    53.75 

No,  2  plain   52.50  to    53.50 

Southern  No.   1  foundry 52.75  to    53.75 

Southern  No.  2  foundry  and  soft 52.25  to    53.25 

Structural  Steel. — With  85,000  tons  fabricating  ca- 
pacity, or  according  to  the  Bridge  Builders  &  Struc- 
tural Society,  41 14  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  theo- 
retical output,  as  the  total  of  July  business,  one  has  a 
meaHure  of  the  low  ebb  of  new  inquiry.  Delivery  prom- 
i«eH  on  new  offerings  may  with  a  few  mills  show  signs 
of  betterment,  growing  out  of  possible  rearrangement  of 
mill  rolling  schedules  because  of  uncertainty  of  ob- 
taining permits  for  export  .shipments,  but  no  general 
improvement  in  this  direction  has  been  noted  and  prices 
remain  strong.  Numerous  fabricators  are  in  need  of 
work  and  the  period  of  uncertainty,  awaiting  on  Gov- 
ernment settlement  of  price  questions,  is  not  reassuring. 
The  steel  work  for  the  Philadelphia  subway  is  finally 
closed  and  it  is  possible  all  of  this  was  included  in  July's 
totals.  It  includes  15,000  tons  to  be  supplied  by  the 
McClintic-Marshall  Co.  and  7200  tons  to  be  fabricated 
by  the  American  Bridge  Co.  Additional  steel  work. 
amounting  to  4500  tons,  is  now  up  for  figurtjs  for  the 
Beacon  Light  &  Power  Co.  at  Chester,  Pa.  For  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  fresh  bridge  infjuiries  call  for 
1000  tons  and  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
200  tons  for  a  coal  pier  has  been  closed.  Three  build- 
ings, to  take  500  tons,  are  to  be  built  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
for  the  Willys-Morrow  Co.  The  Richmond  Structural 
Steel  Co,  is  to  furnish  200  tons  in  crane  runways  for 
the  Richmond,  Vs.,  plant  of  the  American  Locomotive 


Co.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill  at  4,669  to 
5.169c.,  New  York,  according  to  the  delivery.  Ship- 
ments from  warehouses  are  5c,  to  5,25c,  per  pound.  New 
York,  according  to  sizes  desired. 

Steel  Plates. — There  are  rumors  that  mills  having  a 
large  percentage  of  orders  for  export  may  be  able  to 
make  better  deliveries  on  domestic  account,  particularly 
if  the  embargo  on  export  shipments  for  other  than  war 
purposes  is  not  soon  lifted.  So  far  no  new  transactions 
were  learned  of  to  indicate  any  change  in  delivery  dates 
or  prices.  A  distribution  of  about  9000  cars  for  the 
Government's  railroad  in  Prance  has  been  made,  as 
noted  elsewhere,  and  a  large  lot  of  locomotives  have 
also  been  closed  on  this  account.  This  work  will  get 
precedence  and  in  this  respect  counts  as  another  obstacle 
to  the  early  delivery  of  plates  to  industrial  plants  hav- 
ing other  Government  work,  as  boiler  furnaces,  essential 
for  ships  under  construction  but  so  far  removed  from 
more  towering  contracts  as  not  to  command,  apparently, 
any  priority  so  far  as  the  material  producers  are  con- 
cerned. We  quote  tank  plates  for  mill  shipment  at 
10.169c.,  New  York,  and  ship  plates  at  12.169c.,  New 
York.  Plates  out  of  store  are  8c.  to  9c.  for  tank  quality 
and  8.50c.  to  lie.  for  ship  plates. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars, — A  lot  of  1000  tons  of  soft  steel 
bars  for  nearby  shipment  has  been  sold  at  5c,,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  a  smaller  lot  for  concrete  reinforcing  pur- 
poses has  been  closed  at  better  than  4.50c,,  Pittsburgh, 
for  delivery  in  September.  Generally  new  business  is 
flat,  even  in  export,  except  possibly  in  bar  iron,  of  which 
some  sizeable  sales  have  been  made  at  4.75c.  and  5c., 
Pittsburgh  basis.  In  the  absence  of  sales  of  import- 
ance, we  continue  to  quote  steel  bars  in  mill  shipments 
at  4.669c.  to  5.669c.,  New  York.  We  quote  mill  ship- 
ments of  bar  iron  at  4.919c,  to  5,169c,,  New  York,  From 
New  York  district  warehouses  steel  and  iron  bars  are 
sold  at  5c,  to  5,50c, 

Cast  Iron  Pipe, — The  Government  is  urging  deliv- 
eries on  pipe  recently  purchased,  including  some  in- 
tended for  shipment  to  France  and  other  tonnages  for 
shipment  to  cantonments.  Business  is  not  active 
either  in  pipe  lettings  or  private  contracts.  Carloads 
of  6-in,,  8-in.  and  heavier  are  quoted  at  $65,50  per  net 
ton,  tidewater,  and  4-in.  at  $68,50, 

Old  Material. — Embargoes  declared  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  railroads  have  brought  about  almost 
complete  stagnation  in  the  old  material  market.  The 
Government  has  taken  more  than  20,000  cars  addi- 
tional for  its  own  use  in  hauling  various  kinds  of  sup- 
plies. This  means  that  the  cars  available  for  the  haul- 
ing of  scrap  are  greatly  reduced.  In  one  case  a  con- 
signment of  scrap  was  rejected  and  could  not  be  shipped 
to  its  original  destination,  but  the  shipper  was  not 
able  to  ship  it  to  a  yard  at  Reading  for  the  reason 
that  embargo  had  been  declared  against  that  city. 
What  would  become  of  the  scrap  was  at  last  accounts 
not  determined.  Prices  are  nominal  and  tending 
downward.  Brokers  quote  buying  prices  as  follows  to 
local  producers  and  dealers  per  gross  ton.  New  York: 

Heavy   melting  steel   scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania) $29.50  to  $30.50 

Old     steel     rails     (short     lengths)     or 

(Miuivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 29.50  to  30.50 

ItolayitiB  rails 65.00  to  70.00 

HerolIInK  rails    39.00  to  40.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 42.00  to  43.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 41.00  to  42^00 

Wrought-iron  track  scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought  long 32.00  to  33.00 

IJght  iron    10.00  to  12.00 

Cast   l)()rings  (clean) 21.00  to  21.50 

Machine-shop  turnings 18.00  to  19  00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 16.50  to  17  00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1     in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) 30.00  to  31.00 

For  cast-iron  scrap  dealers  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries  per 
gross  ton: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $34.00  to  $35.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (column,    building 

material,  etc.)    , 29.00  to  30.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

„."''■•),•; 28.00  to  29.00 

Stove  plate 20.00  to  21.00 

l.oconiotiv.!  grate  bars 20.OO  to  21.00 

Ji''',/"".T''^'''1  yu--;\ 33.00  to  34.00 

Mallc.ible  cast    (railroad) 32.00to    33.00 

Ferroalloys.— Quite  a  little  ferromanganese  has  been 
bought  in  the  past  week  for  delivery  in  the  last  quarter 
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of  this  year  and  in  the  first  half  of  1918,  the  various 
transactions  probably  amounting  to  6500  to  7000  tons. 
British  licenses  have  been  granted  to  one  importer  cov- 
ering 5000  tons  and  of  this  amount  2200  tons  is  afloat. 
While  this  may  be  looked  on  as  a  loosening  up  of  the 
British  supply  as  compared  with  recent  weeks,  the 
amount  is  after  all  inconsequential  in  comparison  with 
the  present  rate  of  consumption.  Some  increase  in  do- 
mestic production  is  to  be  looked  for,  but  that  too  is 
inconsiderable.  The  smaller  producers  of  steel  appar- 
ently have  a  better  supply  in  comparison  with  their 
needs  than  some  of  the  larger  interests.  The  price  is 
around  $400  for  early  delivery  and  $375  is  obtained  for 
fourth  quarter  shipment,  while  for  the  most  part  $350 
is  the  basis  for  1918.  Consumers  having  relatively  low 
priced  ferromanganese  coming  to  them  on  their  con- 
tracts are  naturally  pressing  for  its  delivery  but  are 
finding  no  lessening  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  long 
overdue  shipments  from  Great  Britain.  A  loss  of  530 
tons  of  spiegeleisen  is  reported  in  connection  with  the 
sinking  of  the  Quernmore  last  week.  For  20  per  cent 
spiegel  the  market  holds  around  $85  at  furnace.  The 
movement  in  ferrosilicon  continues  good,  with  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand  practically  the  same.  Imports 
in  the  past  year  have  shown  a  fair  increase.  Sales  for 
early  delivery  are  made  at  $200  and  for  delivery  next 
year  $130  has  been  done. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Aug.  14. 

Iron  Ore. — So  severe  has  become  the  freight  ear 
congestion  at  lower  Lake  ports  that  shipment  of  Lake 
Superior  ore  inland  has  come  almost  to  a  standstill  in 
certain  sections.  Lake  vessels  carrying  ore  rre  com- 
pelled to  anchor  off  unloading  ports  in  large  numbers 
because  they  cannot  unload.  At  times,  fully  a  dozen 
vessels  are  swinging  idly  off  the  Cleveland  Harbor 
awaiting  their  turns  to  proceed  to  the  unloading  docks. 
One  day  last  week  17  such  vessels  lay  off  Ashtabula 
Harbor,  while  trains  upon  trains  of  loaded  ore  cars 
occupy  sidings  all  the  way  south  to  Youngstown,  un- 
able to  move,  it  is  said  by  Cleveland  ore  authorities, 
because  of  lack  of  motive  power.  Committers  of  ore 
shippers,  vessel  men,  coal  shippers  and  railroad  authori- 
ties have  been  wrestling  with  the  various  problems  in- 
volving both  ore  and  coal  transportation,  and  some  or- 
der is  being  brought  about.  It  is  figured  now  that 
60,000,000  tons  of  ore  will  be  the  minimum  that  blast 
furnaces  will  require  to  operate  until  the  new  ore  be- 
comes available  on  June  1  next  year,'  and  at  the  same 
time  32,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite 
must  be  carried  to  the  Northwest.  In  the  effort  to  util- 
ize the  coal  and  ore  unloading  facilities  at  Toledo  and 
Sandusky,  they  have  been  worked  far  beyond  their  nor- 
mal capacity,  and  yet  relief  has  not  been  adequate. 
To-day  it  has  become  manifest  heroic  measures  must 
be  resorted  to,  and,  despite  requisitions  for  certain 
maximum  tonnages  of  ore  made  by  individual  furnaces, 
allotments  of  ore  tonnages  are  being  prepared  and  for- 
warded to  furnaces.  They  will  receive  the  tonnages 
of  ore  thus  alloted  and  no  more.  Because  of  the  mix- 
up  in  the  railroad  situation,  it  is  the  belief  of  competent 
Cleveland  ore  trade  authorities  that  little,  if  any,  more 
than  55,000,000  tons  can  be  brought  down  this  season  in 
vessels,  which  would  mean  about  56,000,000  or  57,000,- 
000  tons  for  the  season  by  rail  and  water.  In  the  mean- 
time, every  effort  is  being  exerted  by  ore,  coal  and 
transportation  men  to  remedy  the  present  situation, 
and  they  will  continue  to  exert  every  endeavor  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  season.  But  the  handicap 
under  which  the  season  began,  about  3,300,000  tons  up 
to  June  1,  is  a  difficult  one  to  overcome. 

Pig  Iron. — Little  pig  iron  business  is  being  done  by 
any  of  the  furnace  or  sales  concerns  in  this  city.  In- 
quiries have  fallen  to  the  minimum  and  sales  are  al- 
most nil.  For  instance,  one  large  furnace  interest  the 
past  week  sold  one  carload  of  iron,  while  another  dis- 
posed of  five  carloads.  All  was  sold  at  the  basis  of  $55, 
furnace,  whether  from  Cleveland,  Valley  or  Toledo  fur- 
naces. Shipments  are  going  forward  steadily  from  all 
stacks  and  melters  are  insistent  upon  steady  deliveries 
of  iron.      No.  2  stack  of  the  River  furnaces  of  Cor- 


rigan,  McKinney  &  Co.  has  been  blown  out  after  a  cam- 
paign lasting  almost  five  years,  or  ever  since  the  stack 
was  first  lighted  after  being  built.  The  stack  is  out 
for  relining  and  will  be  lighted  again  just  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows  for 
prompt  delivery: 

Bessemer $55.9.'S 

Basic     $53.30  to  55.30 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 55.30 

Southern  No.   2  foundry 51.00  to  54.00 

Gray  forge    50.95  to  52.95 

Ohio  silvery,   8   per  cent  silicon 88.62 

Standard  low  phos.  Valley  furnace 85.00 

Coke. — Contracting  for  coke  has  about  disappeared 
in  Cleveland  either  for  furnace  or  foundry  fuel.  Almost 
all  purchases  made  are  for  prompt  delivery,  or  for 
no  longer  periods  than  a  month.  The  sudden  spurt  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  of  the  furnace  coke  price  to 
around  $15.50  to  $16,  ovens,  for  some  small  tonnages 
brought  little  surprise  in  Cleveland  where  it  had  been 
observed  deliveries  were  below  par.  The  decline  of 
46,000  tons  in  Connellsville  coke  shipments  for  the 
week  ending  Aug.  4  explains  the  sudden  rise  in  price, 
the  falling  off  in  production  being  laid  to  short  and 
inefficient  oven  labor  supplies  and  not  to  lack  of  cars. 
The  car  supply  had  been  100  per  cent  up  to  the  de- 
cline in  production,  but  now  the  Monongahela  railroad 
has  withdrawn  many  of  its  cars,  claiming  they  have  not 
been  loaded.  Last  Saturday,  Cleveland  coke  makers 
received  a  long  telegram  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission at  Washington  calling  upon  them  to  make 
report  within  three  days  of  all  coke  oven  producing 
costs  for  last  year  and  June  of  this  year  in  detail. 
This  is  believed  to  foreshadow  a  price  fixing  campaign 
on  Connellsville  coke  by  this  federal  body. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — While  reports  have  come  to 
Cleveland  steel  makers  of  weakness  having  developed 
in  the  semi-finished  steel  markets  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  no  change  in  prices  is  announced  here.  No 
inquiries  of  moment  have  been  received  by  Cleveland 
mills  for  either  billets  or  sheet  bars,  so  that  they  have 
not  been  compelled  to  quote  or  even  talk  price.  They 
expect,  however,  if  selling  actually  begins  upon  the 
new  basis,  they  will  have  to  come  down  to  $90  or 
thereabouts. 

Finished  Steel. — While  there  had  been  some  feeling 
that  a  change  in  the  wire  products  markets  might  come 
about  around  Aug.  1,  but  that  date  has  come  and  gone 
and  nothing  has  occurred  to  change  the  present  anomol- 
ous  wire  price  situation.  Cleveland  jobbers  find  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  making  better  deliveries 
of  wire  nails  at  $3.20,  mill,  per  keg  and  they  say,  if 
this  continues,  they  will  be  satisfied.  Independent 
companies  which  have  continued  to  ask  $4  per  keg 
admit  that  they  are  getting  few  specifications  at  the 
high  price.  A  local  representative  of  an  eastern 
plate  mill  the  past  week  was  permitted  to  offer  for 
sale  500  tons  of  plate  that  had  been  destined  originally 
for  Japanese  shipment,  the  price  to  be  8.50c.  However, 
after  canvassing  the  northern  Ohio  market,  the  Cleve- 
land concern  sold  only  about  50  tons.  Another  down- 
state  consumer  who  had  a  surplus  of  plates  sent  out 
a  list  containing  400  tons  and  offered  them  at  8c.  He, 
too,  sold  only  a  few  tons  at  that  price.  It  is  known 
one  Cleveland  mill  is  offering  to  book  fourth-quarter 
plates  at  8.50c.,  and  specifications  are  coming  in  slowly 
to  such  mills  as  took  orders  for  plates  for  third  quarter 
delivery  at  10c.  Several  manufacturing  projects  offer 
prospects  for  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  structural  steel 
material,  but  private  building  is  very  limited.  The 
Cleveland  Motor  Plow  Co.,  Rollin  C.  White  president, 
has  awarded  to  the  S.  W.  Emerson  Co.  contracts  for 
building  two  structures  62  x  500  and  80  x  100  feet 
respectively  for  shops,  while  the  Grant  Motor  Corpora- 
tion has  given  a  contract  to  the  W.  I.  Thompson  & 
Son  Co.  for  the  first  unit  of  its  proposed  plant,  60  x  280 
feet,  estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  The  concrete  bar  market 
is  showing  further  softness,  and  while  4c.  is  the  usual 
price  for  bars,  it  is  said  3.50c.  can  be  done  without 
trouble  for  fair  sized  tonnages. 

Old  Materials. — Heavy  melting  steel  has  receded 
about  $1  a  ton  although  this  has  been  due  largely  to 
trading  between  dealers.  Heavy  steel  consumers  are 
not   in  the   market  at  this  time.     The  railroads   have 
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disposed  of  their  lists  at  slight  concessions  which  helped 
the  mari-et  downward  about  50  cents  a  ton  all  along 
the  line.  Dullness  still  is  the  characteristic  feature  to 
the  local  scrap  market.     We  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as 

follows : 

Per  Oross  Ton 

Steel  rails   ?30.50  to  $31.50 

Steal  rails,  rerolling 44.50  to  45.50 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 36.50  to  37.50 

Iron    rails    42.50  to  43.50 

Steal   car   axles    26.00  to  26.50 

Hea-v^-  melting  steel   30.00  to  32.00 

Carwheels     30.50  to  31.50 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.   and  over 49.50  to  54.50 

Agricultural    malleable    23.50  to  24.50 

Railroad    malleable    30.50  to  31.50 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 23.50  to  24.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles   $46.50  to  $47.00 

Cast   borings    17.50  to  18.00 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  .  16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  busheling 25.00  to  25.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    40.50  to  41.50 

No.    1    cast    28.50  to  29.50 

Railroad  grate  bars   21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate   20.50  to  21.50 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Wall    Street    Uneasy    Concerning    Government 
Attitude  on  Steel  Prices 

Considerable  uncertainty  prevailed  in  the  stock 
market  last  week.  Wall  Street  was  still  worried  about 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  concerning  prices,  par- 
ticularly prices  of  steel  products,  and  the  effect  of  this 
worrying  was  shown  in  the  depressed  condition  of  steel 
stocks  for  the  most  part.  Fear  was  expressed  that 
in  adjusting  prices  of  finished  steel  products  due  al- 
lowance would  not  be  made  for  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  raw  materials.  The  final  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  promises  a  very  large  supply 
of  grain.  The  total  yield  is  expected  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  last  year,  although  there  is  some  shortage 
in  wheat.  The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  steel 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chal.,  com..  29 
AUis-Chal.,  pref..  86 
Am.   Can,  com.  .  .    46 

Am.  Can,  pref 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

com 74 

Am.  Loco.,  com..  69 
Am.  Loco.,  pref..  103 
Am.  Rad.,  com.  .295 
Am.  Ship.  com.  .  92 
Am.  Ship,  pref.  .  .  94 
Am.  Steel  Fdries.  67 
Bald.  Loco.,  com.  69 
Beth.  Steel,  com.  .116 
Beth,  Steel, 

cla«H  B 112 

Beth.    Steel,   pref.115 

Cambria  Steel    

Carbon  8tl.,  com.  95 
Cane  (J.  I.),  pref. . . 
Central  Fdry., 

com 34 

Central  Fdry-, 

pref 51 

Charcoal  Iron, 

com 8 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool .... 

Colo.  Fuel   47 

Cnic.  Steel,  com.  80 
Cnic,  Steel,  pref.  102 
Deere  A  Co.,  pref.lOO 

Oen.   EHectrlc 152 

at.  No,  Ore.  Cert,  33 


1/2- 


%-l 


%- 


%■ 


Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

com 114 

Int.  Har.  Corp., 

com 75 

Lacka.  Steel 88% 

Lake  Sup.  Corp..    16% 

Lukens,  1st  pref 

Midvale    Steel 57 

Nat.-Acme    

Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 

com 42% 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 

pref 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake 

Nova  Scotia  Stl.  .101 
Pitts,    Steel,    pref.   9  9  Ms 
Pressed  Stl.,  com.   72  iZ 
Pressed  Stl.,  pref.101% 
Ry.  Steel  Spring, 

com 511^ 

Ry.  Steel  Spring, 

pref 98  »4 

Republic,  com.    .  .    88% 
Republic,  pref.   ..lOSVj 

SlosB,  com 54^1 

Sloes,  pref 

Superior  Steel...  45 
Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .  43 1^ 
TT.  S.  I'ipe,  com.  .  21 
IT.  S.  Pipe,  pref..  54  Vd 
IT.  S.  Steel,  com..  122V. 
U.  8,  Steel,  pref..  117% 
Wentlng.   Elec 48^ 


-116 

-  78% 

-  92% 

-  17 
.102 

-  58% 
.    35 


■  43% 

99% 
136 
■110 
■100 
•  73 
•102 


.  52% 

-  98% 

-  91% 
-104 

-  56 
.    93 

-  46 

-  44 

-  21% 

-  56 
-126% 
-118 

-  49 


Dividend  Reduction 

The  Studebaker  Corporation,  at  a  meetinj?  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  7,  declared  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  and  1 
per  cent  on  the  common  ntock.  The  previous  annual 
rate  on  the  common  wa»  10  per  cent.  The  reduction 
was  explained  by  the  president  of  the  Corporation, 
A.  R.  Erskine,  in  his  report,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  net  profltn  of  the  corporation  for  the  flrHt  hIx  monthn 
of  thiM  year  amounted  to  12,966,198.37,  after  deduction  for 
exlRtlnx  corporation  Income  taxe«,  but  without  provlHlon  for 
excefiii  profit  taxcM  about  to  b«  enacted  by  Confrreiifl.  The 
directors  felt  conntralned  to  reduce  the  dividend  on  the  com- 
mon ntock  on  account  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  conservlnir  working  capital. 

The  sales  of  automobiles  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 


exceeded  those  of  any  j)reviou.s  similar  quarter,  but  upou  the 
entrance  of  our  country  into  the  .war,  sales  declined,  and  our 
second  quarter  was  unsatisfactory.  Factory  production 
schedules  were  changed  in  May  to  conform  to  the  reduced 
volume  of  business,  and  we  are  now  operating  on  a  65  per 
cent  schedule  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  effect  of 
reduced  volume  in  quantity  production  increases  overhead 
costs,  and  when  coupled  with  the  existing  high  costs  of  mate- 
rials and  labor,  is  damaging  to  the  profits  of  the  business. 
Since  July  1,  sales  of  cars  have  improved,  and  the  present 
demand  is  for  about  1000  cars  per  week. 

The  regular  business  in  the  vehicle  division  for  the  first 
six  months  was  excellent,  and  promises  to  continue  heavy 
throughout  the  year.  In  addition  thereto,  we  have  received 
order.s  from  the  Government  for  large  quantities  of  escort 
wagons,  ambulances,  drinking  wagons,  harness,  etc.,  with  the 
result  that  our  vehicle  factories  will  operate  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacity  far  into  next  year. 


United  Alloy  Earnings 

The  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio, 
earned  total  net  profits  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  of  $2,559,000,  or  80  per  cent,  of  its  final  net  of 
$3,088,000  in  the  entire  year  1916.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  $10  a  share  for  the  year  for  the  500,000  shares  of 
no  par  value, 

July  earnings  were,  however,  the  largest  on  record 
and  indicate  earnings  of  at  least  $3,500,000  for  this 
second  half  year.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  company 
will  have  the  advantage  of  its  entire  new  construction, 
giving  it  an  ingot  capacity  of  over  50,000  tons  per  month 
as  against  something  over  25,000  tons  per  month  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year.  The  following  tabulation 
of  monthly  earnings  of  United  Alloy  Steel  shows  the 
profits  January  to  June: 

January $176,917 

February 207,114 

March    411,158 

April    635,037 

May    691,989 

June   437,455 

Total  net  six  months $2,559,672 


Colorado  Earnings  Increase 

Net  earnings  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in 
the  three  months  ended  June  30  last  aggregated  $2,533,- 
079,  according  to  the  quarterly  report,  an  increase  of 
$801,885,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1916.  Gross  receipts  were  $11,978,996,  against  $8,214,- 
403  a  year  ago.  Operating  expenses  increased 
$2,962,708. 

The  income  statement  for  the  quarter,  compared  with 

the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  follows: 

1917  1916 

Gross  receipts    $11,978,996     $8,i;14,403 

Operating  expenses    9,425,916       6,463,208 

Net  earnings  from  operations.    $2,553,079     $1,751,195 
Income  from  other  sources. .. .         328,285  233,793 

Total  income    $2,881,365     $1,984,989 

Deduct : 

Bond  Interest,  taxes,  sinking 

funds,  etc 803,181  708,568 

Surplus  for  the  quarter $2,078,183     $1,276,420 


Industrial  Finances 

The  temporary  receivership  of  the  Stungo-Radium 
Rubber  Co.,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  has  been  discontinued 
by  the  court.  The  temporary  receivers  were  appointed 
upon  petition  of  G.  C.  Swart,  a  stockholder,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  others.  He  alleged  mismanagement  and 
attempts  to  defraud  the  stockholders.  The  court  stated 
that  the  company  was  incorporated  under  Delaware 
laws,  that  the  acts  complained  of  related  to  the  internal 
management,  over  which  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania 
had  no  jurisdiction.  Floyd  Rose  of  Pittsburgh  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  change  in  the  charter  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  from  New  Jersey  to  Ohio 
has  been  made  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  in- 
creased from  $8,000,000  common  to  $20,000,000,  and 
from  $800,000  preferred  to  $1,500,000.  These  steps  were 
necessary  in  the  company's  plans  for  merging  with 
the  Columbus  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  which 
has  now  been  accomplished. 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.:  New  York,  16.9c.;  Philadelphia,  15.9c.;  Boston, 
18.9c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati, 
15.8c.;  Indianapolis,  17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis, 
23.6c.;  Kansas  City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul, 
32.9c.;  Denver,  68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  45c.;  Denver  pipe,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload, 
46,000  lb.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  40,000  lb.;  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only), 
pipe,  65c.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  60,000  lb.  No  freight  rates  are  being 
published  via  the  Panama  Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being 
used  in  transatlantic  trade. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in. ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.  ;  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  14  in-  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  4.50c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg  ;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $4.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base,  those  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-w.re  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.  I'ittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  2>-/2  per  cent ;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small.  30  per  cent; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent;  with 
c.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  .sq.  blank,  $2.10  ofT  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90  off; 
hex.,  blank,  $1.90  off,  and  tapped,  $1.70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c. 
and  t.  sq.  blank,  $1.70  off,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off;  hex.  blank, 
$1.60  off,  and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-finished  hex.  nuts,  50 
and  10  per  cent.  Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and 
10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/lC  in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $95  to  $100  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-heaith  steel,  $100  to  $110.  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill;  above 
0.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $7.00  base;  %  in., 
7/16  in.  and  %  in.,  $7.00.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7.00  to  $S.00,  all  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pitt.sburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.,  in  small  lots,  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails  ;  25  to 
45  lb.,  $75  to  $80  :  16  to  20  lb.,  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,  $38  ;  open-hearth,  $40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsbuigh. 

Tin   Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plate  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package.  Prices  quoted  by 
leading  makeis  are  now  as  follows:  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb., 
$16  per  pacliage:  8-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $16.30;  12-lb.  coating, 
I.  C,  $17.50;  15-lb.  coating.  I.  C,  $18.25;  20-lb.  coating.  I.  C, 
$19  ;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20  ;  30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb. 
coating.  I.  C,  $22;  40-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  4.50c.  to  5c.  for  delivery  late  this  ysar,  and 
5c.  and  higher  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt 
shipment.  Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.  ;  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c. 
in  carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 

Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  jobbers  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1. 
1917,  all  full  weight,  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  higher  prices,  and 
National  Tube  Co.,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Butt  Weld 


Steel 

Inches  Black 

Vh.  Va.  and  %....    42 

1/.    46 

%  to  3 49 


2    42 

ZYi  to  6 45 

7  to  12 42 

13  and  14 32% 

15    30 


Galv. 

31  Vo 
35% 


Lap 

291/2 
32% 
28  Va 


Iron 

Inches  Black 

%   and    14 23 

%    24 

1/,    28 

%   to  1% 33 


Weld 

I    2    .. 


\ii  to  6 . 
to    12. 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%,  Vi  and  % 38  201/2 

1/ 43  301/2 

%   to  11/2 47  34% 

2  to  3 48  35% 


%,  V4,  and  %, 

%    

%  to  1% 


26 

28 
25 


22 
27 
33 


Galv. 

+  4 

+  3 

10 

17 


12 
15 
12 


Lap   Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2  I/,  to  4  . 
4  to  6. .  . 
7  to  8. .  . 
9  to  12., 


40 
43 
42 
38 
33 


28% 
31% 
30% 
24% 
19% 


2    27 

2  %  to  4 29 

4%  to  6 28 

7  to  8 20 

U  to  12 15 


5 
14 

18 


14 

17 

16 

8 

3 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above   discounts  on  black  and   51/2    points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (h  gher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916.  on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as  follows : 


Lap-Welded  Steel 

1%  and  2  in 31 

2 'A   in 28 

2%  and  2%  in 34 

3  and  314  in 34 

3%  to  4%  in 34 

5  and  6  in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard  Charcoal  Iron 

%   in 23 

%  and  2  in 35 

'/i   in 32 

%  and  2%  in 38 

and  3V4  in 43 

• .'.   to  4  %   in — No  quotations 

and  6  in 37 

to  13  in 34 


Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
(M>al    grades    bring  higher   prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2   in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,   10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standaid  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows,  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent  discount  in   10  days. 

[Opsn-iiearth  stock,   $5   per  ton   above  the.se  prices.) 

Blue    Annealed — Bessemer 

Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.  3  to  8 8.00  to  8.50 

Nos.   9   and   10 8.25  to  8.50 

Nos.    11   and   12 8.50  to  8.75 

Nos.    13  and   14 8.75  to  9.00 

Nos.   15  and   16 9.00  to  9.25 

Box   Annealed,   One   Pass   Cold   Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.  17  to  21 8.30  to  8.80 

Nos.   22   and   24 8.35  to  8.85 

Nos.   25   and  26 8.40  to  8.90 

No.    27    8.45  to  8.95 

No.    28    8.50  to  9.00 

No.    29    8.55  to  9.05 

No.    30    8.65  to  9.15 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Oage — Bessemer 

Nos.    10  and   11 9.00  to    9.50 

Nos.    12   and  14 9.10  to    9.60 

Nos.    15  and    16 9.25  to    9.75 

Nos.  17  to  21 9.40  to    9.90 

Nos.   22  and   24 9.55  to  10.05 

Nob.    25  and   26 9.70  to  10.20 

No.    27    9.85  to  10.35 

No.    28    10.00  to  10.50 

No.    29    10. 25  to  10.75 

No.    30    10.50  to  11.00 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15  and  16 7.80  to  8.30 

Nos.  17  to  21 7.85  to  8.35 

Nos.  22  to  24 7.90  to  8.40 

Nos.   25  to  27 7.95  to  8.45 

No.    28    8.00  to  8.50 

No.    29    8.05  to  8.55 

No.    30    8.05  to  8.55 

Nos.    30%   and   31 8.10  to  8.60 
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Metal  Markets 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,     ,,■ Lead s  ,- Spelter > 

Electro-     New  New         St.         New           St. 

Aug.        Lake       lytic        York  York       Louis     York  Louis 

8 28.00        28.00        63.75  11.00       lO.STVa      8.75           8.50 

9 28.00        28.00        63.75  11.00       10.87y2      8.75           8.50 

10 28.00        28.00        63.00  11.00       10.87%      8.75           8.50 

11 28.00        28.00          11.00       10.87%      8.75           8.50 

13 28.00        28.00        62.50  10.87%  10.75          8.75           8.50 

14 28.00        28.00        62.25  10.871/2  10.75          8.75           8.50 

New  York,  Aug.  15,  1917. 
The  metal  markets  are  still  harassed  by  uncer- 
tainties as  to  the  future,  with  particular  reference  as 
to  the  course  of  the  Government  price-fixing  policy. 
Copper  is  quiet  and  unchanged,  with  the  market  almost 
nominal.  There  was  some  activity  in  tin  futures  on 
Monday  and  fair  tonnages  changed  hands,  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  week  it  has  been  dull.  Lead  is 
extremely  dull,  but  prices  remain  remarkably  firm  under 
the  circumstances.  Government  orders  for  lead  were 
placed  last  week  at  8c.,  St.  Louis.  Spelter  is  dull  and 
without  change.  Bids  for  Government  requirements  of 
spelter  were  opened  and  contracts  are  said  to  have 
been  awarded  at  8.75c.  and  9c.,  St.  Louis. 

Copper. — Trading  has  been  quiet  during  the  week, 
with  prices  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  There  has  been  no 
pressure  to  sell  and  consumers  have  shown  no  inclina- 
tion to  buy.  The  uncertainties  of  the  Goveriment  price- 
fixing  policy  are  held  solely  responsible  for  the  present 
dullness.  The  market  is  almost  nominal  at  28c.  for 
both  Lake  and  electrolytic.  There  is  naturally  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  the  price  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  eventually  fix  for  copper,  and  18c.  has  been 
talked  of  during  the  past  few  days.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  this  is  all  guess-work,  and  there 
is  no  official  indication  yet  of  what  the  price  will  be  or 
how  soon  any  announcement  will  be  made.  Some  deal- 
ers report  sales  at  25.50c.  to  27c.  for  last  quarter.  A 
little  spot  business  at  29c.  is  reported.  London  cables 
yesterday  were  unchanged  at  £137  for  spot  electrolytic 
and  £13.3  for  futures. 

Tin. — The  price-fixing  talk  is  having  a  serious  effect 
on  tin  sales.  Consumers  will  not  pay  present  prices, 
if  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  Government  fixing  a  lower 
price.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  talk  ema- 
nating from  Washington  that  in  return  for  the  efforts 
of  this  Government  to  obtain  the  same  prices  for  the 
Allies  as  this  Government  pays,  the  Allies  must  sell  to 
this  country  and  its  consumers  on  a  like  basis.  If  such 
a  policy  is  agreed  to  by  England,  it  would  reduce  prices 
of  tin.  Trading  in  tin  is  made  difficult  by  the  delays 
in  receipt  of  London  cables,  the  censorship  on  this  side 
added  to  that  on  the  other  side  frequently  causing  a 
hold-up  of  .several  hours.  Business  for  the  day  is  often 
deferred  until  the  daily  cables  are  received,  which  is 
sometimes  late  in  the  afternoon.  Business  was  quiet 
last  week,  coming  to  a  dead  stop  on  Friday,  but  on 
Monday  there  was  more  activity  for  futures  and  a  fair 
tonnage  changed  hands.  Yesterday  the  inquiry  was 
lighter  and  sales  correspondingly  smaller.  There  has 
been  a  fair  demand  for  off-grades.  The  quotation  yes- 
terday for  spot  Straits  was  f)2.25c,,  a  decline  of  1.50c. 
during  the  week.  Arrivals  of  tin  from  Aug.  1  to  13 
were  1810  tons,  with  4215  tons  from  the  Straits  and 
United  Kingdom  afloat. 

I>ead. — I^ad  is  extremely  dull,  the  lack  of  demand, 
88  with  other  metals,  being  ascribed  to  the  Government 
price-fixing  investigation.  Nobody  is  Ijuying  unletss  he 
is  obliged  to,  but  in  spite  of  the  dullness,  the  market 
prices  were  firm  up  to  the  end  of  last  week,  closing  at 
lie.  New  York,  and  10,75c.,  St.  Ixjuis.  The  Government 
requirements  of  lead  for  August,  September  and  Oc- 
tober have  been  allotted  to  producers  according  to  pro- 
ducing capacity,  the  total  amount  bought  being  25,000 
tons,  according  to  unofficial  report.  The  price  paid  is 
said  to  be  8c.,  St.  I^ouis,  There  were  indications  the 
fore  part  of  this  week  that  lead  might  be  had  at 
]0.H7'/ic.,  New  York,  and  10.75c.,  St.  Louis. 


Spelter. — Bids  were  opened  last  week  by  the  Zinc 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  for 
furnishing  the  11,500,000  lb.  of  grade  "C"  or  common 
spelter  the  Government  requires.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  the  bids  were  put  in  at  8.75c.,  St.  Louis,  and  a 
smaller  number  at  9c.,  St.  Louis.  The  Government  in- 
tends to  maintain  secrecy  regarding  the  buying  of  this 
lot  of  spelter  and  the  information  we  give  is  not  official. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Government  will  place  a  large 
part  of  its  requirements  at  the  bid  of  8.75c.  and  the 
remainder  at  9c.  Spelter  for  nearby  shipment  can 
be  had  at  8.50c.,  St.  Louis,  which  was  oar  quotation 
a  week  ago,  while  for  last  quarter  the  price  in  gen- 
erally about  8.62 y2C.,  St,  Louis.  Some  busines.'j  is 
said  to  have  been  done  for  next  year  at  a  slightly 
higher  price.  The  fact  that  the  market  is  higher  for 
futures  than  for  nearby  delivery  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  stocks  and  lack  of  present  demand. 
A  preliminary  report  on  spelter  production  in  the 
United  States  in  the  first  six  months  of  1917,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  shows  an  increase 
over  the  last  six  months  of  1916  of  13,000  short  tons, 
to  a  total  of  364,000  short  tons. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  dull  and  Chinese  and 
Japanese  grades  continue  to  be  quoted  at  15c.  to  15.50c., 
New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — The  market  is  unchanged  at  50c.  to  52c. 
per  lb..  New  York,  for  No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  • 
cent  pure. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  a  little  higher.  Dealers' 
selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 27.00  to  28.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 26.00  to  27.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 24.00  to  24.50 

Brass,   heavy    18.50  to  19.50 

Brass,    light    14.00  to  14.75 

Heavy   machine   composition    24.75  to  25.25 

No.   1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 17.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,  heavy    9.25  to    9.375 

Lead,   tea    , ^.75 

Zinc 6.75 

Chicago 

Aug.  13. — Continued  quiet  in  copper  has  caused 
prices  to  decline,  but  there  is,  of  course,  no  radical 
change.  For  lead  there  has  been  a  large  volume  of  in- 
quiry, but  it  resulted  in  but  little  buying,  consumers 
holding  quite  generally  to  the  opinion  that  prices  are 
unreasonably  high.  Buying  of  tin  has  been  of  the 
routine  sort.  Spelter  continues  inactive.  In  antimony 
there  has  been  a  little  movement  and  quotations  are 
stiff er.  We  quote  as  follows:  Casting  copper,  26.75c.; 
Lake,  29.25c.;  electrolytic,  27.50c.;  tin,  carloads,  63.25c.; 
small  lots,  65c.  to  66c.;  lead,  10.75c.  to  lie;  spelter, 
8.37c,  to  8,50c.;  sheet  zinc,  19c.;  antimony,  17c.  to 
18.50c.  On  old  metals  we  quote  buying  prices  for  less 
than  carload  lots  as  follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes,  23c.;  copper  clips,  22c.;  copper  bottoms,  21c.; 
red  brass,  21c.;  yellow  brass,  15c.;  lead  pipe,  8c.;  zinc, 
6c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  40c.;  block  tin,  45c. 

St.  Louis 

Aug.  13. — In  non-ferrous  metals  the  market  has 
been  rather  quiet  during  the  week,  though  firmer  prices 
were  looked  for.  In  carload  lots  the  quotations  to-day 
at  the  close  were:  Lead,  10.87 ^/^c.  to  10.92 ^/^c;  spelter, 
8,50c.  In  less  than  carload  lots,  the  figures  were:  Lead, 
ll.25c. ;  spelter,  9.50c.;  tin,  68.50c.;  electrolytic  copper, 
30c.;  Lake  copper,  31,50c.;  Asiatic  antimony,  18c.  In 
the  Joplin  district,  there  was  a  firmer  feeling  in  the 
seond  grade  zinc  ores,  with  the  basis  range  $65  to  $75 
per  ton  for  00  per  cent  metal.  The  average  for  the 
week  in  the  district  was  $70  per  ton.  Calamine  was 
steady  at  $35  to  $42  per  ton,  basis  of  40  per  cent  metal, 
with  an  average  for  the  district  for  the  week  of  $39 
per  ton.  Lead  was  firm  at  $110  per  ton,  basis  of  80 
per  cent  metal,  and  the  average  for  the  district  was 
$109  per  ton.  In  general  the  demand  for  all  ores  was 
better  than  the  preceding  week  and  for  all  grades.  On 
miscellaneous  scrap  metals  we  quote  dealers'  prices  buy- 
ing as  follows:  Light  brass,  11.50c.;  heavy  yellow 
brass,  13c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  20c.; 
heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  $23.50;  zinc,  5c.;  lead, 
7c.;  tea  lead,  6c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c. 
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STEEL-MAKING  COSTS 


A  Brief  to  the  Federal  Trade .  Commission  from 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  has  sent  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  Washington  what  it  designates 
as  a  "memorandum  regarding  cost  in  relation  to  the 
establishment  of  fair  prices  for  steel  plates,  bars  and 
shapes  under  existing  conditions."  At  the  outset,  a 
distinction  is  drawn  between  selling  costs  and  inventory 
costs.  In  calculating  the  former,  everything  is  included 
that  must  be  taken  out  of  the  selling  price  before  a 
profit  can  be  earned.  In  computing  inventory  costs 
everything  is  excluded  that  cannot  with  unquestioned 
propriety  be  carried  as  an  asset  until  the  goods  are 
sold.  It  is  inventory  costs  that  appear  on  the  books 
of  a  corporation  but  important  adjustments  of  these  are 
necessary  before  fair  selling  prices  can  be  fixed. 

It  is  stated  that  costs  have  increased  rapidly  in  the 
steel  industry  in  the  past  18  months.  In  May,  1917,  for 
companies  controlling  all  raw  materials  the  increase 
was  about  50  per  cent  over  the  average  for  1916  and  25 
per  cent  over  costs  in  January  of  this  year.  The 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.'s  figures  showed  an  increase  of 
5.55  per  cent  in  June  over  May  and  of  7.36  per  cent  in 
July  over  June. 

The  argument  is  elaborate  as  to  labor  and  material 
costs  under  present  conditions.  It  is  noted  that  some 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  results  from  Government  work 
might  be  eliminated  if  the  Government  would  do  as 
Great  Britain  did  in  some  cases;  that  is,  guarantee  to 
the  producer  essential  raw  materials  at  fixed  prices,  or 
purchase  such  materials  on  Government  account  and 
deliver  them  to  the  manufacturer  at  a  fixed  price. 

In  discussing  depreciation  and  depletion  the  brief 
argues  that  the  value  of  ore  in  the  ground  at  the  mo- 
ment when  production  begins  is  clearly  capital  and  the 
producer  should  receive  its  capital  value  at  that  time 
as  a  part  of  cost,  this  principle  being  recognized  in  the 
present  income  tax  law.  It  is  pointed  out  also  that 
where  plants  have  been  constructed  at  abnormal  cost 
during  the  war  period  provision  should  be  made  for 
amortization  of  the  excess  of  such  cost  from  the  normal 
value.  Reference  is  made  to  the  more  intensive  use  of 
plant  under  war  conditions,  the  lower  efficiency  of  em- 
ployees, the  postponement  of  repairs  because  operations 
cannot  be  suspended,  and  to  other  factors  growing  out 
of  the  extraordinary  conditions.  Emphasis  is  put  upon 
the  consideration  that  should  be  given  to  war  taxation 
in  the  establishment  of  prices.  In  the  pre-war  period 
prices  of  steel  were  low  and  the  leading  steel  producers 
are  quite  sure  to  be  subject  to  the  maximum  tax  rate 
of  50  per  cent  on  excess  profits  for  1917. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  a  business  where  products 
are  quickly  realized  the  volume  of  sales  annually  may 
be  several  times  the  capital  invested.  In  other  indus- 
tries the  maximum  annual  output  is  substantially  less 
than  the  capital  investment.  The  disposition  to  make  a 
percentage  addition  to  cost  in  fixing  the  Government 
prices  does  not  meet  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
the  volume  of  output  and  the  investment  of  capital. 

In  considering  variations  between  costs  of  similar 
products  in  different  plants,  the  memorandum  points  out 
that  in  one  case  the  producer  may  be  a  self-contained 
unit  owning  adequate  ore  supplies  and  blast  furnaces  as 
well  as  steel  plants.  In  another  case  these  different 
facilities  may  be  owned  by  corporations  which  may  have 
the  same  stockholders  but  are  technically  separate  en- 
tities. In  a  third  case,  they  may  be  owned  by  entirely 
distinct  interests.  More  frequently  steel  producers  con- 
trol a  part,  large  or  small,  of  the  ore  or  furnace  ca- 
pacity needed  for  their  requirements  and  are  interesred 
in,  but  do  not  entirely  own,  mining  or  furnace  com- 
panies. If  the  allowance  for  profit  is  to  be  substantially 
uniform,  the  prices  to  be  paid  must  vary  widely.  Such 
a  method  is  characterized  as  economically  unsound  be- 
sides imposing  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  Government  as 
to  the  verification  of  cost.  The  alternative  suggested  by 
the  memorandum  is  "the  establishment  of  prices  on 
broader  considerations,  such  prices  to  be  sufficient  to 


insure  some  profit  to  any  reasonably  efficient  producer, 
leaving  cases  where  it  might  yield  a  liberal  profit  to  be 
adjusted  through  the  operation  of  the  war  profits  taxa- 
tion."   

Opens  Detroit  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  15 — {By  Wire). — On  account  of 
its  growing  business  in  the  Detroit  territory,  the  Phil- 
lips Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  has  opened 
an  office  in  room  2032,  Dime  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Detroit,  and  A.  J.  Bopp,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  strip  steel  department  since  its  inception,  has  been 
appointed  district  sales  manager  of  the  Detroit  office. 
George  Damerel,  formerly  New  York  sales  manager  for 
the  American  Tube  &  Stamping  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  sales  of  the  strip  steel  department  at  the 
general  office  of  the  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  at 
Weirton.  In  addition  to  a  full  line  of  cold-rolled  strip 
steel  16  in.  and  narrower,  the  Phillips  company  is  now 
operating  a  modern  16-in.  hot  mill  and  late  this  year 
will  have  in  operation  a  modern  10  in.  hot  mill. 


Navy's  Aircraft  Factory 

Washington,  Aug.  14. — The  construction  of  an  air- 
craft factory  at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard  at  Phila- 
delphia has  been  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Contracts  have  been  placed  for  the  factory  on 
the  basis  of  completion  of  buildings  and  beginning  of 
operation  in  less  than  100  days.  The  total  cost  of  the 
buildings  and  plant  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,000,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  when  the  completed 
plant  is  working  up  to  its  capacity  it  will  utilize  the 
services  of  approximately  2000  employees  and  be  capa- 
ble of  producing  1000  small  planes  per  annum,  or  a  cor- 
responding output  of  the  larger  types. 


Inquiry  for  Foundry  Iron 

Chicago,  Aug.  15 — {By  Wire). — A  Racine  manu- 
facturer of  agricultural  implements  is  inquiring  for 
1500  tons  of  foundry  iron,  500  for  immediate  delivery, 
500  for  first  half  and  500  for  last  half  of  1918. 


A  war  inventions  committee  has  been  created  by 
the  Engineering  Council  as  follows:  H.  W.  Buck,  con- 
sulting engineer.  New  York;  Prof.  A.  M.  Greene,  Jr., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  E.  B. 
Kirkby.  The  committee  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Naval 
Advisory  Board  and  other  departments  at  Washington, 
if  desired,  in  the  promulgation  to  engineers  of  war  prob- 
lems now  before  the  Government. 


A  course  of  15  lectures  on  international  trade  is  to 
be  given  to  the  employees  of  the  Vulcan  Steel  Products 
Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  by  Dr.  Roy  P.  MacElwee, 
head  of  the  department  of  physics  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  An  additional  course  dealing  with 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  detail  is  to  follow  the 
course  given  by  Dr.  MacElwee. 


A  chart  on  resuscitation  from  gas  asphyxiation, 
drowning  and  electric  shock  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  suitable  for 
posting,  as  in  industrial  establishments.  Copies  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  on  request  as  long  as  the  edition 
remains  in  stock. 


The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania 
has  issued  notices  that  the  railroad  companies  of  the 
State  would  file  within  a  few  days  "revised  rates  on 
manufactured  iron  and  steel,  billets  and  pig  iron,  to 
become  effective  about  Aug.  20." 


The  Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  will  build 
a  $500,000  benzol-recovery  plant.  Construction  will  be 
rushed  with  a  view  to  operation  by  next  winter. 


The  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  purchase  a  coal  con- 
veyor and  a  coal  crusher  to  be  installed  at  the  water- 
works. 
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M.  A.  Neeland  was  chosen  this  week  as  president  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  He  recently  returned 
from  a  mission  to  Russia  for  the  American  International 
Corporation.  The  latter  company  acquired  last  year  an 
important  interest  in  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co., 
whose  yards  are  at  Camden,  N.  J.  Mr.  Neeland  suc- 
ceeds S.  M.  Knox,  who  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Gilbert  L.  Robinson,  assistant  manager  of  the  steel 
department  of  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore,  Inc.,  re- 
turned Aug.  8  after  a  seven  months'  trip  abroad,  where 
he  visited  the  company's  offices  at  Rome,  Lisbon, 
Madrid  and  Paris,  covering  also  Naples,  Genoa,  Turin 
and  Milan  in  Italy,  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles  in  France 
and  Barcelona  and  Bilboa  in  Spain. 

Ami  L.  Bouet  sailed  for  Hong  Kong  from  Van- 
couver on  Aug.  2  in  the  interest  of  the  Vulcan  Steel 
Products  Co.,  to  establish  an  organization  to  care  for 
the  steel,  machinery,  automobile  and  other  business  of 
the  company. 

Robert  G.  Cook,  production  engineer  Remington 
Arms  &  Ammunition  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  re- 
ceived a  commission  in  the  officers  reserve  corps  as  a 
first  lieutenant,  ordnance  division. 

De  Barros  Moreira,  formerly  general  representa- 
tive in  Brazil  of  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co., 
has  been  appointed  agency  division  manager  of  the 
Vulcan  Steel  Products  Co.  of  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
Mr.  Moreira  was  a  member  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference in  1910,  a  delegate  to  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  a  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Manufacturers'  Export  Association. 

W.  Stewart  Horner,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  also  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on 
sheet  steel,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Canada,  and  ex- 
pects to  return  to  Pittsburgh  about  Sept.  15. 

William  Whigham,  first  vice-president  and  chief 
engineer  of  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  spending 
his  vacation  in  Canada. 

N.  P.  Hyndman,  sales  agent  of  the  Washington 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  returned  from  a 
month's  vacation  spent  in  California. 

E.  G.  Irwin,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of 
the  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
joined  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  and  this  office  has 
been  closed  temporarily.  P.  J.  Young,  chief  engineer 
of  the  same  company,  has  received  a  commission  as 
First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  and  is  now  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  under  secret  orders. 

Major  Bradley  Dewey  of  the  research  department 
of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
who  has  been  in  the  Government  medical  supply  de- 
partment at  Washington,  I),  C,  for  .some  time,  has 
been  removed  to  the  same  department  at  New  York 
to  superintend  the  manufacture,  purchase  and  inspec- 
tion of  gas  masks  and  other  defensive  apparatus. 

P.  B.  Shook,  for  some  years  with  the  Valley  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Frank  I.  Ellis  has  recently  opened  offices  at  212(5 
Farmers'  Hank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  as  general  con- 
tracting engineer.  Mr.  Ellis  had  charge  of  the  de- 
signing, building  and  putting  in  operation  of  the  new 
pipe  mills  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  at  Ali- 
quippa,  Pa.  He  was  also  chief  engineer  for  12  years 
of  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  later  was  general  manager  of  the  pipe  mills  of 
the  Mark  Mfg.  Co.  at  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Arthur  C.  Hubbard,  purchasing  agent  for  the  An- 
drews Steel  Co.  and  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  New- 
port, Ky.,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  trea.s- 
urer  of  the  Charleston  Alloys  Steel  Co.,  Helh;,  W.  Va. 
Mr,  Hubbard  has  been  connected  with  the  Newport 
companies  26  years. 


F.  J.  Page  has  been  appointed  representative  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  of  the  Whiting  P'oundry  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Harvey,  111.  Mr.  Page,  who  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  for  many  years,  working  in 
both  the  estimating  and  sales  departments  of  the  home 
office,  will  have  offices  at  411  Fulton  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Frederic  Schreibman,  a  Belgian  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Liege,  and  practising  some  years  in 
this  country  as  a  consulting  management  engineer,  has, 
by  court  decree,  had  his  name  changed  to  P>ederic 
Meron. 

Frederick  H.  Koch  has  been  appointed  district  rep- 
resentative of  the  Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co,  of 
Pittsburgh,  with  offices  at  501  First  National  Bank 
Building,   Milwaukee. 

Harry  G.  Seltzer  has  been  appointed  assistant  sales 
manager  for  T.  A.  Willson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  is  devoting 
his  activities  to  the  Willson  goggle  interests.  When 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  were  severed,  he 
quit  his  post  as  United  States  consul  in  Breslau  and 
became  foreign  trade  advisor  to  the  State  Department. 

George  B.  North  has  been  appointed  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Hazard  Mfg.  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
He  will  have  offices  at  533  Canal  St..  New  York, 

The  American  Steel  Export  Co,,  New  York,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Walter  R,  Morris  as  assist- 
ant traffic  manager  with  headquarters  in  the  Wool- 
worth  Building.  Because  of  suspended  service  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  American-Hawaiian  steamers  via 
Panama  Canal,  Mr.  Morris  resigned  his  position  as  as- 
sistant traffic  manager  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.,  New  York,  to  accept  employment  v/ith 
the  American  Steel  Export  Co. 

M.  V.  Dryespocl,  formerly  New  York  representative 
of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  the  North  American  and 
British  Isles  department  of  the  iron  and  steel  division 
of  the  Vulcan  Steel  Products  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York.  Mr.  Dryespool  was  for  five  years  connected  in 
the  purchasing  department  of  the  Central  Georgian 
Railroad  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  in  New  York. 

Ray  L,  Baker,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
power  sales  engineer  with  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  com- 
pany to  become  manager  of  the  steam  and  electrical 
department  of  the  Railway  and  Mine  Supply  Co.,  332 
S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  dealer  in  mining  supplies 
and  used  steam  and  electrical  machinery. 

Stewart  C.  Coy,  formerly  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  electrical  department  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  'Ohio,  has  resigned  to  become 
general  superintendent  of  the  Celluloid  Co.  of  America, 
operating  a  plant  at  Newark,  N.  J.  His  successor  has 
not  yet  been  appointed.  Upon  his  departure  from 
Youngstown  Mr.  Coy  was  presented  with  a  diamond 
ring  by  his  former  associates  in  the  company. 

L,  S.  Henley,  an  electrical  engineer  for  the  Cornwall 
Ore  Banks  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  at  Philadelphia.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  Manford  Daugherty,  of  Lebanon. 
Harry  Hollis,  electrical  engineer  for  the  Reading  Tran- 
sit Co.  at  Lebanon,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
local  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Mr.  Daugherty 
was  formerly  his  assistant. 

Willard  K.  Smith,  of  the  Chicago  sales  office  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  has  been  commissioned  in  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  has  been  assigned  to  active 
duty  under  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington. 

James  Albert  Green,  president  of  the  Mathew  Addy 
(lo.,  Cincinnati,  is  in  Canada  on  a  midsummer  vacation, 

Benjamin  Lissberger  of  B,  Lissberger  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturers, smelters  and  dealers  in  metals,  with  general 
offices  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  and  a  director  of  the  Page  Woven 
Wire  Fence  Co.  of  Monessen,  Pa.,  and  Adrian,  Mich. 

P.  M,  Kling  has  resigned  as  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Laconia  Car  Co.,  Laconia,  N,  H.,  to  take  a  rest.    He 
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has  been  identified  for  34  years  with  the  car  building 
industry. 

Theodore  Swann,  sales  manager  of  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  for  the  past  three  years,  has  resigned  to 
become  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Southern 
Manganese  Corporation.  This  company  is  operating 
six  electric  furnaces  in  the  production  of  ferroman- 
ganese  at  Anniston,  Ala.  Its  offices  are  at  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

E.  W.  Mudge  of  Edmund  W.  Mudge  Co.,  Frick 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  gone  to  Canada  on  a  hunting 
and  fishing  trip,  to  remain  until  about  Sept.  10. 


PRIORITY  BILL  PASSED 
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Alfred  J.  Ormston,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  at  the  Aliquippa,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  died  recently  in  the 
South  Side  hospital,  Pittsburgh,  from  injuries  received 
while  at  work.  Mr.  Ormston  was  formerly  instructor 
in  mechanical  engineering  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

P.  H.  Blodgett,  chief  of  the  order  department  in 
the  New  York  office  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  died 
Tuesday  morning,  Aug.  14. 


Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

The  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Corporation,  which  recently 
took  over  the  Phoenix  Roll  Works  of  the  Seaman- 
Sleeth  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  plans  to  make  some  large  addi- 
tions and  changes  to  the  plant,  and  has  retained  Barton 
R.  Shover,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  as  consulting 
engineer  for  the  work.  The  first  heat  in  the  new  25- 
ton  open  hearth  furnace  recently  built  was  made  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  9. 

The  Kirk  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed 
agent  for  the  Sterling  Wheelbarrow  Co.,  Milwaukee,  in 
the  Cleveland  district.  The  company  has  opened  an 
office  and  warehouse  at  422  Frankfort  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
The  Kirk  Co.  has  represented  the  Sterling  company  in 
Pittsburgh  for  years. 

Edgar  E.  Brosius,  contracting  engineer,  Pittsburgh, 
is  installing  the  Brosius  automatic  mud  gun  for  stop- 
ping the  tapping  hole  on  blast  furnaces  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  and  Mark  Mfg.  Co. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  gun  are  increased  out- 
put of  pig  iron,  less  skilled  labor  required  to  operate  the 
equipment,  and  the  important  factor  of  safety,  as  no 
one  is  near  the  gun  when  the  tap  hole  is  stopped. 

The  strike  at  the  plant  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  at 
Wheatland,  Pa.,  has  been  settled,  the  company  giving 
its  men  a  slight  increase  in  wages.  The  men  demanded 
an  8-hr.  day,  but  returned  to  work  on  the  basis  of  10-hr. 
per  day,  the  same  as  before. 

The  Pittsburgh  Mining  Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  by 
T.  H.  Edelblute  and  others. 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  United 
States  Glass  Co.  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Wednes- 
day, Aug.  29. 

The  July  payroll  of  all  the  leading  industrial  plants 
in  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  district  is  given  as  $5,253,- 
626,  a  slight  decrease  over  June,  which  was  about  $300,- 
000  higher. 

Two  men  were  killed  and  others  seriously  injured 
in  an  explosion  in  the  galvanizing  department  last 
week  in  the  Etna  Iron  &  Tube  Works  of  the  Spang- 
Chalfant  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  latest  locomotives  built  at  Crewe.  England,  are 
finished  in  the  "all-black"  style  adopted  as  a  war  time 
finish,  considerable  economy  being  effected  by  dispens- 
ing with  lining  out  and  other  decorative  work.  The  en- 
gines present  a  striking  appearance  in  this  garb. 


President  Given  Important  Power  in  Regard  to 
Shipments 

Washington,  Aug.  14. — After  a  stormy  passage 
through  House  and  Senate,  the  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  direct  shipments  in  interstate  commerce 
and  to  grant  priority  to  those  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  became  a  law  Aug.  10  and  will  immediately  be 
put  into  effect  through  the  medium  of  a  new  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  powers  conferred 
upon  the  President  are  exceedingly  broad  and  to  a  very 
substantial  degree  the  provisions  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce laws  are  suspended  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President,  whenever  in  his 
judgment  such  action  is  necessary  to  the  public  security 
and  defense,  to  "direct  that  certain  kinds  of  traffic  or 
particular  shipments,  as  may  be  determined  by  him, 
shall  have  preference  or  priority  in  transportation  by 
any  common  carriers  by  railroad  or  water,  under  such 
arrangements,  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed." Such  directions  may  be  modified,  suspended 
or  revoked  whenever  necessary.  All  common  carriers 
are  required  to  establish  and  maintain  in  Washington 
during  the  period  of  the  war  an  agency  in  the  form  of 
a  committee  of  railroad  officers  fully  empowered  to  re- 
ceive on  behalf  of  the  carriers  notice  and  service  of  such 
orders  and  directions  as  the  President  may  give  and  to 
arrange  for  the  prompt  compliance  therewith.  Failure 
promptly  to  execute  orders  issued  by  the  President  will 
render  the  offending  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the 
cariiers  liable  to  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment. 

An  important  provision  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  pooling  agreements  with  two  or 
more  carrieis  looking  to  a  proper  division  of  earnings 
for  a  specified  time  and  upon  prescribed  kinds  of  traffic. 
For  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders  of  the  President,  the  lawfully  es- 
tablished tariffs  will  apply,  while  for  the  transportation 
of  troops  "reasonable  rates"  will  be  fixed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Carriers  are  protected 
from  legal  actions  brought  by  shippers  who  may  suffer 
as  the  lesult  of  preference  given  to  the  Government. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Ferroalloys 

Below  are  given  the  statistics  of  the  imports  of 
ferroalloys  and  special  metals  and  ores  into  the  United 
States  in  June  and  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June, 
together  with  exports  for  the  same  periods  and  a  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  year: 

Imports    (Gross   Tons) 

f June ^  , — Fiscal  Year->, 

1916  1917  1916  1917 

Keriomuiit^anese    a  3,817  o  73,741 

Feirosilicon    536  869  5,469  8,715 

Manganese  oxide  and  ore  of.  58,143  62,778  492,860  656,088 

Nickel  ore  and  matte 7,848  3,503  87.700  33,053 

Tungsten  bearing  ore a  343  a  3,823 

Exports 
Ferrotungsten    and    tungsten 

metal    (pounds)    a  172,079  <i  1,784.306 

Ferrovanadium    (tons)    60  91  497  1,168 

Nickel,      nickel      oxide      and 

matte   (tons)    1,022  804  11,451  13.842 

a  Not  separately  reported. 


The  Lau  Iron  Works  Co.,  recently  incorporated  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of  $350,000,  has 
elected  officers  as  follows  A.  W.  Lau,  president  and 
general  manager;  John  R.  Rowland,  vice-president; 
Ward  Beecher,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  M.  E-  Mc- 
Andrews,  assistant  secretary-treasurer.  This  new  com- 
pany has  taken  over  the  former  business  of  A.  W.  Lau, 
and  will  fabricate  structural  and  decorative  iron  and 
steel. 


The  Mechanical  Refrigerator  Co.  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
and  proposes  to  manufacture  mechanical  refrigerator 
devices  to  be  driven  by  electricity.  S.  Gillespie  is  pat- 
entee of  the  process,  which  is  said  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  use  of  ice  for  refrigeration  is  entirely 
eliminated. 


Government  Contracting  System  Adopted 

Straight  Purchase-and-Sale  Contracts  at  Fixed 
Prices  Except  Where  Impracticable — Stipulations 
Governing  These  and  Cost-Plus-Profit  Contracts 


Washington,  Aug.  14. — A  comprehensive  system 
for  the  letting  of  Government  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  or  for  construction  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Interdepartmental  Cost  Conference.  The  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  public  and  will  probably 
be  accepted  almost  immediately  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  all  the  executive  departments.  The  confer- 
ence was  organized  by  Secretary  Redfield  and  Burwell 
S.  Cutler,  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Representatives  of  the  most  in- 
terested governmental  bodies,  including  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  and  the  War  Industries 
Board,  took  part  in  the  meetings,  which  were  also  at- 
tended by  men  prominent  in  various  lines  of  industry. 

The  conference  strongly  recommends  the  straight 
purchase-and-sale  contract  at  fixed  prices  wherever 
practicable  in  preference  to  the  cost-plus-profit  contract 
which  the  Government  has  recently  used  in  cases  where 
it  was  not  practicable  to  secure  an  upset  price.  The 
experience  of  the  British  Government,  which  has  dis- 
carded the  cost-plus-profit  plan,  has  had  considerable 
influence  with  the  conference,  but  the  results  secured 
in  the  purchase  of  war  materials  on  the  two  plans  have 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  purchase-and-si;le 
contract  wherever  that  plan  is  practicable.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  conference  are  as  follows: 

/.  Where  fair  terms  can  be  obtained,  contracts 
should  be  in  the  form  of  straight  purchase-and-sale  con- 
tracts at  fixed  prices. 

In  the  determination  of  "fair  terms"  the  contractor, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  required  to  state  the 
cost  and  other  factors  upon  which  his  price  is  based; 
such  representations  to  be  the  subject  of  investigation 
by  the  contracting  officer  prior  to  the  final  execution  of 
the  contract,  and  if  found  to  be  incorrect,  the  price  to 
be  adjusted  accordingly. 

What  constitutes  "fair  terms"  can  be  arrived  at  only 
by  consideration  of  many  factors,  such  as: 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  articles  purchased. 

Whether  or  not  the  plant  is  adaptable  to  business  other 
than  war  bu.sineBS. 

The  duration  of  the  Job  and  the  length  of  time  the  con- 
tractor's plant  and  capital  will  be  tied  up.  Also  the  amount 
of  capital  tied  up  in  comparison  with  the  particular  output 
contracted  for. 

The  poHHibility  of  fluctuations  In  material  and  labor  costs 
with  attendant  risk  to  the  contractor. 

Lof^H  In  commercial  busines.s  by  taking  Government  work, 
which  must  be  given  precedence;  disarrangement  In  plant 
organization  and  labor  conditions. 

Comparison  with  prices  of  other  manufacturers,  competi- 
tive bidding,  etc. 

The  prosperity  of  the  trade  and  of  the  particular  con- 
tractor. 

In  certain  inntances  where  the  article  is  standard, 
ordered  in  bulk,  delivered  promptly,  a  profit  amounting 
to  10  per  cent  of  costs  is  unreasonably  high.  In  other 
instances  where  the  quality  of  the  job  is  high,  the  (juan- 
tity  small,  or  where  the  job  ties  up  the  contractor's 
plant  and  capital  for  a  long  period  of  time,  or  where 
the  material  and  labor  risk  is  conHiderablc,  or  for  other 
similar  reasons,  such  10  per  cent  profit  may  well  be  un- 
reasonably low. 

Again,  In  agreeing  upon  "fair  terms,"  the  following 
factors  should  be  considered,  any  or  all  of  which  greatly 
aid  the  contractor  and  should  tend  to  lower  the  price. 

UrilK^d  Htat'fS  to  supply  inati-rial  or  «omi)()ri<'tit  parts. 

United  Htates  to  readjust  price  in  the  event  of  fluctua- 
tions In  price  of  mntfrlal  or  component  parts  rosulting  in 
lncr»"tis«rd  costs. 

i;nlt>-d  Htates  to  readjust  price  in  the  event  of  labor  dis- 
putes resulting  In  inrreas«)d  Iii1x>r  costs. 

t'nited  Htates  to  make  frequi-nt  payments  to  reimburse 
the  contractor  for  .vt.,.,,.!!!,,,...,  f„r  rnriforlal,  component 
oarts,  or  the  lilce. 


To  skimp  fair  terms  will  inevitably  tend  to  cause 
contractors  to  lose  interest  in  production  and  disturb 
general  business  conditions.  Fair  terms  can  only  be 
determined  by  consideration  of  these  general  principles 
as  well  as  the  special  factors  indicated  above  that  may 
apply  to  the  particular  production  contracted  for. 

//.  A  standard  form  of  straight  purchase-and-sale 
contract  at  a  fixed  price  should  be  adopted  for  use 
whereiwr  practicable. 

It  should  contain  clauses  which  will  deal  with  the 
following  subjects: 

Method  of  delivery,  storage  of  production;  shipment  to 
point  designated. 

United  States  to  pay  for  raw  material  when  delivered  to 
contractor. 

United  States  to  have  the  right  itself  to  supply  material 
and  component  parts. 

United  States  to  adju.st  price  on  increased  material  costs 
above  estimated  costs. 

United  States  to  adjust  price  on  increase  in  labor  costs. 

Liquidated  damages. 

War  clause  termination. 

When   Cost -Plus    Contracts    May    Be   Necessary 

Although  a  straight  purchase-and-sale  contract  for 
a  fixed  price  adjusted  as  indicated  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred, nevertheless  in  numerous  instances  the  United 
States  will  be  obliged  to  obtain  production  by  paying 
for  the  entire  cost  of  the  same  and  in  addition  a  fair 
profit  to  the  contractor.  Such  cost-plus  contract  may  be 
necessary  under  the  following  conditions: 

Where  the  production  is  novel  and  the  contractor  has 
had  no  past  experience  upon  which  to  base  a  price;  for 
example,  steel  helmets,  large  calibre  guns  and  shells  for 
same,  aeroplane  motors,  and  the  like. 

Where  the  production  involves  difficult  and  complicated 
manufacturing  effort  subject  to  changing  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, or  wide  fluctuations  in  material  costs;  for  example, 
steel  and  wooden  ships,  aeroplanes,  optical  glasswork,  and 
the  like. 

Where  the  contractor,  though  deserving  of  confidence, 
lacks  sufficient  working  capital  and  plant  equipment  to  carry 
through  the  job. 

Engineering  or  building  jobs  for  which  the  cost-plus 
contract  has  for  many  years  been  standard. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  cost-plus  contract 
establishes  a  relation  of  trust  between  the  United  States 
and  the  contractor,  in  which  the  contractor  is  legally 
responsible  at  all  times  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  receive  no  profit  beyond  that  defi- 
nitely specified  in  his  contract.  For  all  excessive  costs, 
hidden  profits  in  the  form  of  depreciation,  overhead,  dis- 
counts and  the  like,  the  United  States  may  refuse  to 
pay,  or  if  the  contractor  has  thereby  profited  may  sue 
and  recover.  Practically,  however,  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  contractor  are  inevitably  op- 
posed if  the  profit  is  based  upon  a  percentage  of  cost. 
The  temptation  is  great  to  the  contractor  to  infiate  his 
own  co.sts,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  subcontractors,  and 
the  task  of  the  United  States  is  difficult  and  burden- 
some in  checking  and  determining  proper  costs. 

///.  In  cost-plus  contracts  a  fixed  profit  of  a  definite 
sum  of  rnoney  per  article  should  be  agreed  upon  instead 
of  (I  jiercentage  of  cost. 

Such  fixed  profit  can  be  arrived  at  by  taking  a  per- 
centage, say  10  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  cost  of  each 
article  or  the  entire  job.  In  instances  where  estimates 
of  cost  are  impracticable  it  becomes  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  choose  a  contractor  in  whose  integrity  the 
United  States  may  have  the  fullest  confidence.  Where 
a  fairly  do.se  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  cost  of  the 
article  or  job,  upon  the  completion  of  the  contract,  the 
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actual  cost  can  be  checked  against  the  agreed  esti- 
mate and  the  contractor  permitted  to  share  in  the 
saving,  or  be  charged  with  part  of  the  excess  of  cost, 
depending  upon  the  outcome.  Such  an  arrangement 
stimulates  the  contractor  to  save  costs  and  time,  be- 
<;ause  the  two  go  together.  This  cost-plus  adjustable 
fixed-profit  contract  unquestionably  affords  the  Gov- 
ernment the  greatest  protection  in  cost-plus  contracts. 
Great  care  should  be  used  in  fixing  the  estimated  price, 
which,  if  too  high,  may  result  in  giving  the  contractor  a 
profit  entirely  undeserved. 

IV.  In  cost-plus  contracts  the  fixed  profit  agreed  on 
should  be  subject  to  adjustment,  so  that  the  contractor 
may  share  in  the  saving  of,  or  be  clutrged  xvith  part  of 
the  excess  of,  actual  cost  over  estimated  cost. 

In  some  instances  the  contractor  may  agree  to  pay 
for  all  excess  over  a  certain  named  figure  of  cost,  and  the 
advantage  to  the  United  States  in  such  an  arrangement 
is  too  obvious  for  comment. 

Determining  Indirect  Charges 

In  the  determination  of  costs,  direct  labor  and  di- 
rect material  are  easily  ascertainable;  it  is  the  indi- 
rect charges  to  the  job,  overhead  and  depreciation,  that 
present  difficulties.  To  contract  to  pay  a  proper  charge 
for  overhead  and  depreciation  leaves  the  door  wide  open 
for  endless  discussion,  and  it  is  suggested  that  wherever 
possible  the  amount  of  these  items  be  tentatively  fixed 
in  advance,  based  on  definite  representations  of  the 
contractor  as  to  the  amount  of  fixed  capital  assets  to 
he  depreciated  and  the  estimated  overhead.  Such 
amounts  should  always  be  subject  to  revision  in  case 
such  representations  prove  to  be  incorrect.  This  puts 
it  up  to  the  contractor  to  make  an  honest  representation 
and  provides  ample  opportunity  to  check  the  same. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  standardized 
forms  of  contract  as  well  as  standardized  methods  of 
determining  costs  be  applied  to  this  class  of  contracts. 
Such  standardization  will  produce  clarity  in  the  relation 
between  the  contractor  and  the  United  States  and  will 
fix  precedents  of  construction  for  certain  clauses  and 
terms.  Standardization  will  also  afford  great  protection 
to  the  United  States,  not  alone  presently  in  determining 
points  of  difference,  but  also  in  Court  of  Claims  suits 
that  may  arise. 

V.  A  standard  forrn  of  cost-plus  contract  should  be 
adopted  for  use  wherever  practicable. 

As  conditions  necessitate  changes,  the  form  of  such 
standard  contract  can  be  changed  to  suit. 

w.  L.  c. 

Cleveland  Company's  Expansion 

The  Standard  Steel  Castings  Co.  of  Cleveland,  in- 
corporated in  1912  for  $125,000,  has  just  increased  its 
capital  stock  to  $1,000,000.  Its  foundry  is  at  present 
located  on  West  Seventy-third  Street  and  the  Big  Four 
Railroad,  and  has  an  output  of  350  tons  of  steel  cast- 
ings per  month,  which  will  be  doubled  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  tonnage  includes  miscellaneous  and 
automobile  castings  weighing  less  than  200  lb.  each. 
The  company  is  at  present  building  on  the  East  Side 
of  Cleveland  a  new  foundry  and  machine  shop  which 
Avill  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and 
production  of  cast  steel  truck  wheels.  This  installa- 
tion will  cost  approximately  $350,000,  and  the  melting 
equipment  will  include  two  3-ton  electric  furnaces  and 
three  2-ton  converters.  The  output  of  the  new  foundry 
will  be  400  machined  wheels  per  day,  or  1300  tons  per 
month,  giving  a  combined  tonnage  of  2000  tons  per 
month  for  both  plants. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Julius  F.  Janes, 
president;  Edwin  H.  Janes,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer; William  R.  McDonough,  secretary  and  general 
manager.  The  directors,  in  addition  to  the  officers,  are 
E.  W.  Moore,  P.  J.  Morgan,  M.  C.  Rosenfeld,  R.  M. 
Calfee,  J.  G.  Fogg  and  B.  C.  Tucker. 


Vesta  furnace  at  Watts,  Pa.,  recently  acquired  by 
E.  J.  Lavino  &  Co.,  has  been  blown  in  on  foundry  iron 
and  a  little  later  will  be  turned  on  to  the  manufacture 
of  ferromanganese. 


Boiler  Economy  with  Peat  Fuel 

Peat  fuel,  under  favorable  condition,  can  be  eco- 
nomically utilized  for  the  production  of  power  through 
the  media  of  the  steam  generator  and  steam  engine, 
according  to  B.  F.  Haanel,  chief  engineer  Division  of 
Fuel  and  Fuel  Testing,  Department  of  Mines,  Canada. 
He  bases  his  claim  on  results  of  tests  to  determine  the 
value  of  peat  fuel  for  the  generation  of  steam.  They 
are  described  in  Bulletin  17  by  John  Blizard,  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  Canada. 

The  cost  of  the  peat  fuel  delivered  to  the  power 
plant,  he  explains,  must  be  less  than  that  of  a  quantity 
of  good  steam  coal  equivalent  in  heating  value,  in  order 
to  permit  of  its  competition,  as  peat  is  much  bulkier 
than  coal  possessing  equivalent  heating  value,  and  its 
storage  in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit  the  continuous 
operation  of  a  power  plant  is  a  difficult  problem;  also 
the  handling  of  large  quantities  of  peat  fuel  involves 
problems  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  points  out  that  peat  fuel  burns  freely  to  a 
fine,  easily  handled  ash,  permitting  of  its  almost  com- 
plete combustion,  so  that  the  cost  of  handling  the  ash 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Generally,  Dr.  Haanel 
believes  that  peat  fuel  for  steam  raising  cannot  com- 
pete with  good  steam  coal  costing  $5  or  less  a  ton,  but 
as  the  price  of  coal  increases,  peat  fuel  for  steam  gen- 
eration, wherever  large  deposits  of  peat  suitable  for 
fuel  purposes  are  available,  will  become  a  serious  com- 
petitor of  coal. 

Peat  for  Making  Combustible  Gas 

Economy  and  efficiency,  however,  are  the  keynote  of 
these  modern  times  and  in  the  future,  in  his  opinion,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  any  form  of  fuel  will  be  utilized 
for  steam  generation  for  the  production  of  power  un- 
less steam  is  indispensable  to  the  carrying  out  of  some 
chemical  process,  or  other  industry,  and  he  believes  that 
so  far  as  the  generation  of  power  is  concerned,  the 
more  economical  method  to  employ  is  the  conversion 
of  the  peat  fuel  into  a  combustible  gas  which  can,  in 
this  form,  be  burned  in  a  gas  engine  or  used  for  the 
different  heating  furnaces  in  metallurgical  works. 

Many  of  the  peats  so  far  examined  in  Canada,  it 
appears,  have  a  very  high  nitrogen  content,  which  can 
be  recovered  in  the  form  of  ammonia  when  the  peat  is 
burned  in  a  by-product  recovery  producer  and,  in  this 
manner,  many  of  the  peat  bogs  may  become  the  source 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  artificial  fertilizers,  am- 
monium sulphate. 

The  tests  described  in  the  bulletin  comprise  a  series 
of  seven;  four  of  which  were  carried  out  on  a  marine 
type  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube  boiler,  and  three  on 
an  internally  fired  boiler  of  the  portable  locomotive 
type.  One  of  the  tests  on  the  water-tube  boiler  was  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  complete  flue  gas  analysis,  the 
remainder  being  run  to  determine  the  economy  of  opera- 
tion. The  peat  was  hand  fired  and  was  said  to  be  of 
excellent  quality,  containing  only  a  small  percentage  of 
dust  and  from  IG  to  20  per  cent  moisture.  A  summary 
of  the  results  obtained  from  six  tests  as  outlined  in  the 
bulletin  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Boiler  Testa  Using  Peat 

Water-tube  Boiler     Fire-tube  Boiler 
No.  of  Trial  71         72         73  83         84         85 

Moisture  per  cent  in  peat.    15.7     15.7     20.3       19.2     20.1     19.2 

Net  calorific  value  of  fuel 

as  flred,   B.t.u.    per  lb.. 7, 490   7,490   6,990     7,130  6,970  7,110 

Peat  fired  per  hour,  lb.  .  .     476      586       569         160      214       341 

Peat  flred  per  square  foot 
of  grate  surface  per 
hour,   lb 20.5     15.5     15.0       17.7     23.8     37.9 

Equivalent  evaporation 
per  hour  from  and  at 
212   deg.   Fahr.,   lb 1,950   2.322   2,250         621       802    1,054 

Kquivalent  evaporation 
jjer  hour  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface,  lb.  .    2.88      3.43      3.32        2.89      3.73        4.9 

Pounds  of  dry  fiue  gas  per 

pound  of  peat 12.4        9.8     11.1  9.8       9.1        6.5 

Temperature  in  flue  leav- 
ing boiler,  deg.  Fahr ..  .     720      760       715         690      690      750 

Kquivalent  evaporation 
from  and  at  212  deg. 
P'ahr.  per  lb.  of  peat  as 
flred,    lb 4.10      3,96      3.95        3.89      3.74      3.09 

Thermal  efflciency  of  boil- 
er furnace  and  grate, 
based  on  the  net  calor- 
ific value,  per  cent 53.1      51.3      54.8        52.9      52.1      42.2 
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WAR   BUYING  TREMENDOUS 


Demand     for     Machinery     from     Many 
Sources 


Ordnance,  Munitions,  Airplane,  Shipbuilding  and 

Tractor  Plants  Are  Buying  on  Large  Scale — 

New  Government  Ordnance  Works 

The  Government's  efforts  to  increase  the  ordnance 
production  of  the  country  have  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  another  new  company  to  forge  big  guns,  the 
Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation  having  been  started  by 
the  Tacony  Steel  Co.,  Tacony,  Pa.,  and  will  erect  at 
once  a  $1,500,000  plant,  including  forge  shop  and  ma- 
chine shop.  Purchases  of  equipment  will  be  made 
through  the  War  Department.  It  is  understood  that 
the  BuUard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  will 
go  ahead  with  its  proposed  gun  plant.  The  Symington- 
Anderson  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  recently  bought 
about  .$1,000,000  worth  of  equipment,  is  building  a  gun 
plant  at  Rochester.  Similar  plants  are  under  way  for 
the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  North- 
western Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  Root  & 
Van  Dervoort  Engine  Co.,  East  Moline,  111.,  these  three 
latter  concerns  having  been  buying  equipment  in 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  Inland  Ordnance  Co.,  or- 
ganized by  the  McMyler-Interstate  Co.,  Cleveland,  will 
presumably  buy  in  that  market.  Nothing  more  definite 
has  been  learned  regarding  the  gun  plants  which  the 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  and  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  are 
expected  to  provide.  The  American  Brake  Shoe  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  which  bought  more  than  200 
new  machine  tools  recently,  has  taken  a  Government 
order  for  3000  6-in.  guns.  The  order  of  the  Colts 
Patent  Firearms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  mentioned 
last  week,  is  for  20,000  Browning  machine  guns.  The 
value  of  the  contract  is  about  $15,000,000.  The  Linder- 
man  Steel  &  Machine  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  com- 
pleted new  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  gun 
mounts  and  projectiles  for  the  Government.  Contracts 
for  projectiles  are  reported  to  have  been  awarded  to 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  the  Tredegar  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  the  W,  J,  Oliver  Mfg.  Co.,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

A  large  Government  shipbuilding  contract,  about 
which  little  definite  information  is  to  be  had,  has  been 
taken  jointly  by  the  Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.  and 
the  P'oundation  Co,,  both  of  the  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York.  The  Foundation  Co,  will  build  the  ships 
while  engines,  boilers  and  similar  equipment  will  be 
furniwhed  by  the  Liberty  Steel  Products  Co,  A  large 
number  of  mine  sweepers  are  said  to  be  included  in  the 
contract  The  Foundation  Co.  .hai  issued  an  inquiry 
for  about  $100,000  worth  of  plate  shop  machinery. 
Lists  of  machine-shop  tools  and  cranes  will  soon  be 
sent  out  The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  receiving 
bids  on  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  plate  and  angle  shop 
machinery  and  will  soon  inquire  for  machine  shop  tools 
and  yard  and  shop  crane*.     The  Chester  Shipbuilding 


Co.  has  been  reorganized  and  the  yard  which  this  com- 
pany recently  acquired  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  has  been  taken 
taken  over  by  the  Merchants  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
a  new  affiliated  company,  having  the  same  officers. 
Considerable  new  equipment  will  soon  be  purchased  for 
the  Bristol  plant,  where  12  shipways  are  being  con- 
structed. The  Newburgh  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  is  making  purchases  and  the  American  U-Boat 
&  Arms  Corporation,  which  is  equipping  a  yard  at  City 
Island,  N.  Y.,  for  steel  and  composite  ships,  expects  to 
close  soon  on  a  list  recently  sent  out.  The  Downey 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  making 
inquiries  for  a  few  new  tools.  The  Imperial  Japanese 
Navy,  through  Commander  Godo,  its  representative 
here,  and  Mitsui  &  Co.,  has  placed  orders  for  about 
$250,000  worth  of  shipyard  machinery.  Government 
contracts,  which  are  being  given  out  in  Washington  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  will  doubtless  cause 
a  revival  of  inquiry  for  large  quantities  of  shipyard 
equipment.  Many  of  the  concerns  which  inquired  a  few 
months  ago  will  find  prices  advanced  20  to  25  per  cent 
when  they  again  come  into  the  market. 

The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors  Corporation  has 
awarded  a  blanket  contract  to  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  equipment  and  supplies  for 
its  new  plant  now<  being  erected  in  Buffalo.  The  Aero 
Marine  Plane  &  Motor  Co.,  Keyport,  N.  J.,  is  inquiring 
for  some  machines  and  is  expected  to  engage  in  air- 
plane engine  manufacture  for  the  Government  or  on  a 
sub-contract.  The  Trego  Motor  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Conn., 
is  understood  to  be  making  parts  for  airplane  engines. 
Henry  M.  Leland,  who  is  equipping  a  plant  in  Detroit 
for  making  airplane  engines,  is  reported  to  have  a 
Government  contract  for  10,000,  with  deliveries  to  end 
about  September,  1918.  The  Hall-Scott  Motor  Car  Co., 
San  Francisco,  is  co-operating  with  the  Nordyke-Mar- 
mon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  in  the  manufacture  of  1000  air- 
plane engines  for  training  machines.  The  Dayton- 
Wright  Aeroplane  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  placed  a  large 
order  for  sensitive  drilling  machines  in  Cincinnati. 

Conditions  among  the  automobile  factories  are  said 
to  be  more  satisfactory  now  that  many  of  them  are  en- 
gaged on  motor  trucks,  airplane  engines  or  tractor 
parts.  The  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  will,  it 
is  understood,  triple  its  output  and  will  need  equip- 
ment. The  Smith  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  has  re- 
ceived a  Government  contract  for  72  light  trucks  and 
the  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  will  furnish 
the  same  number.  The  Reading  Standard  Co.,  Reading, 
Pa.,  is  inquiring  in  the  New  York  market  for  machine 
tools  and  will  make  motorcycles  for  the  Government. 
Several  automobile  plants  are  making  machine  tools  for 
machine-tool  concerns. 

Buying  for  tractor  companies  continues  on  a  large 
scale.  Henry  Ford  &  Son  will  build  an  addition  at  the 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  plant  to  provide  7000  tractors  for  the 
British  Isles  by  next  January.  Completion  of  the  Ford 
tractor  plant  at  Cork,  Ireland,  which  was  to  have 
taken  care  of  this  tractor  order,  has  been  delayed  until 
next   summer.     The   Holley   Bros.   Co.,    Detroit,   which 
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was  building  a  plant  at  Coventry,  England,  for  mak- 
ing kerosene  vaporizers  for  Ford  tractors,  will  not  be 
able  to  complete  its  plant  on  time,  and  the  vaporizers 
will  be  manufactured  in  Detroit.  The  Convertible  Trac- 
tor Co.  has  completed  a  new  plant  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  will  make  tractor  attachments  for  Ford  cars.  The 
Hackney  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul,  has  been  reorganized  and 
will  purchase  entirely  new  equipment  soon  for  building 
tractors.  The  Enterprise  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Paul,  is 
building  a  new  factory  and  will  be  in  the  market  soon 
for  equipment.  The  Phoenix  Mfg.  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
may  build  caterpillar  tractors  for  the  Government  and 
will  need  new  equipment.  The  La  Crosse  Tractor  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  is  building  a  new  factory  and  will  in- 
quire for  equipment  soon.  New  plants  to  be  built  by 
the  Toro  Motor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  and  the  Whitman 
Agricultural  Co.,  St.  Louis,  have  been  previously 
recorded.  The  General  Motors  Co.  has  been  buying 
additional  equipment  for  its  tractor  plant  at  Stockton, 
Cal. 

Crane  business  is  still  active.  The  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  has  closed  for  11  cranes 
with  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co.  The 
Midvale  Steel  Co.  has  bought  two  60-ton  cranes. 


New  York 

New  York.  Aug.  14. 
Machine-tool  concerns  are  increasing  their  output  when- 
ever possible  by  "farming  out"  work  to  provide  equipment 
for  the  new  plants  which  are  aiding  in  the  war.  Automo- 
bile factories  affected  by  the  slump  in  demand  for  pleasure 
car.s,  are  making  machine  tools,  some  having  taken  large 
contracts. 

There  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  machinery  and  tools, 
coming  largely  from  makers  of  ordnance,  munitions,  ships, 
airplanes  and  tractors.  The  new  ordnance  plants  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  equipment.  At  the  request  of  the 
Government  the  Tacony  Steel  Co.,  formerly  the  Philadelphia 
Steel  &  Forge  Co.,  Tacony,  Pa.,  has  organized  the  Tacony 
Ordnance  Corporation  and  will  build  a  plant  at  Tacony  to 
make  big  guns  for  the  United  States  Army.  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  will  go  ahead  with  its  plans  to  construct  a  similar 
plant  at  Bridgeport,  though  no  definite  announcement  has 
yet  been  made.  Announcements  are  expected  soon  with 
regard  to  the  plans  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  and  the  Nlles- 
Bement-Pond  Co.  to  assist  the  Government  along  the  same 
line.  The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  which  re- 
cently placed  orders  for  a  large  quantity  of  equipment,  ha.s 
received  a  contract  from  the  Government  for  3000  6-in. 
guns,  which  will  be  built  at  Erie,  Pa.,  in  a  special  plant. 
The  Symington-Anderson  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  also 
bought  equipment  recently,  is  now  erecting  a  plant  in 
Rochester,  where  4  000  guns  will  be  made.  The  order  re- 
ceived by  the  Colts  Patent  Firearms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  referred  to  in  this  column  last  week,  consists  of 
20,000  Browning  machine  guns,  which  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment about   $15,000,000. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  Tredegar 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  W.  J.  Oliver  Mfg.  Co.,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  are  reported  to  have  obtained  contracts  for 
projectiles    from    the    Government. 

A  large  number  of  shipbuilding  contracts  have  been  given 
out  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  as  is  noted  else- 
where in  this  issue,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  revival 
of  inquiry  this  week  for  machinery  and  tools.  Concerns 
which  received  bids  two  or  three  months  ago  will,  upon 
renewing  their  inquiries,  find  that  cost  of  the  equipment 
they  need  has  risen  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  York,  is  receiving  bids  on  about 
$1,000,000  worth  of  plate  and  angle  shop  machinery,  and 
will  soon  i.s.sue  an  additional  list  of  machine  shop  tools 
and  cranes.  The  Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.  and  the  Founda- 
tion Co.,  both  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  will 
Jointly  execute  a  Government  contract  for  a  large  number 
of  ships,  including  many  mine  sweepers.  The  Foundation 
Co.  has  sent  out  a  list  of  plate  shop  machinery  required 
for  Its  yard  and  will  soon  supplement  this  with  other  lists 
of  machine  shop  tools,  cranes,  etc.  The  Newburgh  Ship- 
yards, Inc.,  have  been  buying  during  the  week.     The  Downey 


Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  been  inquiring  for  a  few 
tools.  The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  been 
reorganized  and  the  Bristol,  Pa.,  plant  will  be  conducted 
hereafter  by  the  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  a 
new  organization.  These  concerns  have  the  same  officers 
and  are  backed  by  W.  A.  Harriman.  The  Merchants'  Ship- 
building Corporation  is  reported  to  have  obtained  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  for  20  or  more  ships  and  will  be  in  the 
market  for  shop  and  yard  equipment,  including  cranes.  The 
latter  concern  will  erect  12  shipways  at  the  Bristol  plant. 
The  American  U-Boat  &  Arms  Corporation,  21  Park  Row, 
New  York,  is  building  a  shipyard  for  steel  and  composite 
ships  at  City  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  will  need  cranes  and  shop 
equipment.  Purchases  will  be  made  as  soon  as  a  Government 
contract   is  received. 

Commander  Godo  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  has 
closed  for  about  $250,000  worth  of  machine  tools  for  ship- 
ment to  Japan.  Orders  were  placed  through  Mitsui  &  Co. 
A  R.  Brown,  McFarlane  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  are  in  the  market  for  the  following  equipment  for 
shipment    to   Japan : 

Turbine  lathes,  height  of  center,  42  in.  ;  distance  be- 
tween   centers,    30    ft. 

Shaft  lathes,  height  of  center,  24  in.  ;  length  of  table, 
30    ft. 

Planing  machine,  3  x  3  x  24  ft. 

Horizontal  boring  and  surfacing  machine,  diameter  of 
spindle,    4 14    in. 

Horizontal  boring,  facing  and  milling  machine,  diameter 
of  spindle,    3    in. 

Full  universal  drilling  machine,  radius,  5  ft.  10  in.  ;  the 
diameter  of  holes  drilled,    3   in. 

Hydraulic  riveter,  gap,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  ;  power,  100  tons, 
120   tons. 

Multiple  drilling  machine,  having  6  drills  and  capable 
of   drilling   tube   plates    of   water    tube   boilers. 

Vertical  milling  machine,  34  x  13i/^  x  23%  in.,  62  x  38  x 
28    in. 

Gear  bobbing  machine,  to  be  suitable  for  finishing  gear 
wheels    of    turbines. 

Hydraulic    press,    1500-ton,    2000-ton,    2500-ton. 
Steam   hammer,    5 -ton. 
Dry  galvanizing  plant. 
Lift  elevator,   capable   of  lifting   1    ton. 
Air  compressor,  capable  of  compressing  free  air  of  1200 
cu.  ft. 

Blue-printing  machine,  4  ft.  wide ;  length,  as  long  as 
possible. 

Round  saws  of  more  than  30  in.  diameter,  for  cutting 
metals. 

Pyrometer. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  have  taken  a  blanket 
order  for  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  new  plant  of  the 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors  Corporation  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  will  furnish  a  large  part  themselves.  Henry  M.  Leland. 
Detroit,  is  reported  to  have  a  contract  for  10,000  airplane 
motors  for  the  Government,  the  last  of  which  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  September,  1918.  The  Aero  Marine  Plane  &  Motor 
Co.,  Keyport,  N.  J.,  is  said  to  be  expecting  a  Government 
contract  for  airplane  motors  and  has  been  inquiring  for 
additional  equipment.  The  Trego  Motor  Co.,  Fair  Haven, 
Conn.,  Is  reported  to  have  received  a  contract  for  airplane- 
engine  parts.  The  Reading  Standard  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  is 
inquiring  for  tools  and  is  reported  to  be  building  motor- 
cycles for  the  Government. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  has  closed  with  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Crane  &  Mfg.  Co.  for  nine  T'/^-ton  and  two  20-ton  shop  and 
yard  cranes.  This  concern  has  also  sold  to  the  Staten 
Island  Shipbuilding  Co.  a  20-ton  crane  and  the  Pawling  & 
Harnischfeger  Co.  has  sold  the  Staten  Island  concern  a 
75-ton  crane.  The  Midvale  Steel  Co.  has  bought  two  60-ton 
cranes.  The  Chile  Exploration  Co.  and  afliliated  copper 
companies  are  still  buying  cranes  on  a  list  issued  several 
weeks  ago. 

The  Driver  Haxris  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  is  erecting  a  foun- 
dry building,  70  x  200l  ft.,  which  will  be  devoted  mainly  to 
the  production  of  Nichrome  castings,  and  which  will  house  a 
2-ton   Heroult  electric  steel  furnace. 

The  Chrlstlanla  Machine  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New 
York,  has  acquired  property,  about  75  x  100  ft.,  at  Richmond 
Terrace  and  Bod i no  Street,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shop. 

The  American  Instrument  &  Tool  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  surgi- 
cal and  medical  Instruments.      The  Incorporators  are  A.  C. 
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Heifer  and    G.   and  H.   V.   Vollinger,   961   Mott  Avenue,   New 
York. 

Tlie  American  Spray  Co.,  26  Cortland  Street,  New  York, 
has  leased  the  former  plant  No.  5  of  the  United  States 
Printing  &  Lithographing  Co.,  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  works  for  the  manufacture  of  rpraying 
apparatus. 

The  Auto  Pedal  Pump  Sales  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
automobile  trucks  and  accessories.  C.  L.  Beck,  K.  C. 
Busch  and  A.  R.  Redburn,  798  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York, 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  Progressive  Smelting  &  Metal  Corporation,  547-551 
West  Twenty-fifth  Street.  New  York,  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  alterations  and  additions  in  its  foundry  and  other 
plant  departments,   to  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  Albert  &  Davidson  Pipe  Corporation.  New  York,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
$5,000  to  manufacture  pipes,  tubing,  rails  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts. I.  Albert  and  H.  and  E.  Davidson,  200  Ross  Street, 
Brooklyn,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation.  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
ordnance.  O.  W.  Bird.  Jr.,  J.  B.  Warren  and  W.  C.  Pearson, 
165  West   Seventy-sixth   Street,   are   the   incorporators. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  54  Dey  Street,  New  York, 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  its  new  shipbuilding  plant  on 
the  meadows,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  company  has  acquired  a 
total  of  about  140  acres  for  the  proposed  plant,  which  will 
comprise  12  shipbuilding  berths,  steel  works  and  shop  struc- 
tures. The  American  Bridge  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  is  en- 
gineer. 

The  West  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  commer- 
cial automobiles.  The  incorporators  are  A.  M.  Sullivan  and 
S.  S.  and  H.  Myers,  318  West  One  Hundredth  Street. 

A  seven-story  refrigerating  plant,  100  x  125  ft.,  will  be 
constructed  by  the  New  York  Butchers'  Dressod  Meat  Co., 
Eleventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  at 
Eleventh  Avenue  and  Fortieth  Street.  The  structure  will 
cost  about  $250,000. 

The  New  Dorp  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capital  of  $15,000 
to  manufacture  engines,  boilers  and  foundry  supplies.  H. 
Rosenbusch,  L.  F.  Goldman  and  W.  H.  Schuster,  New 
Dorp,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Electric  Auto-Llte  Co.,  214  West  Forty-ninth  Street, 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  electric  lighting  equipment  for 
automobiles,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $13,000,000  to 
$15,000,00. 

The  Baker  Economic  Transport  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $600,000  to  manu- 
facture motors,  engines  and  kindred  specialties.  W.  A. 
Hall,  C.  W.  Baker  and  J.  A.  Chard,  250  Fulton  Street,  are  the 
Incorporators. 

The  Blava-Schrlmer  Co.,  Inc..  New  York,  has  filed  articles 
of  Incorporation  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
machinery  and  allied  appliances.  G.  Schrimer,  L.  Blava 
and  J.   Patterson,  43  Cedar  Street,  are  the  Incorporators. 

George  H/  Ames,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Louis  Rebele,  New 
York,  have  incorporated  In  Delaware  the  Foreign  Crucibles 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  with  capital  of  $250,000,  to  manufacture 
crucibles  of  Variou.M  kinds. 

The  .Simmons  Machine  Co.,  986  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Is  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  addition 
to  Its  plant  to  cost  about  $12,000.  Thornton  W.  I'rice,  Wool- 
worth  FsuildlnK.  New  York,  Is  architect. 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  erecting  shop  at  Its  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
works.     Contract  has   been  awarded. 

The  Cohoes  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Canvass  and  Courtland 
:  r  eef 8,  Cohoes,  N.  Y..  specializing  In  the  manufacture  of 
wroijght  Iron  pipe,  has  increased  Its  capital  from  $500,000  to 
11,000,000. 

The  North  East  Electric  Co.,  Whitney  Street,  Rochester, 
.N".  Y.,  will  build  a  new  machine  shop  at  Orchard  Street  and 
l.yl»-   Av^-niiP   to  cost   about  $15,000. 

The  Symington-Anderson  Co.,  Lincoln  Park,  near  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y.,  has  awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  one-story  plant,  alx>ut  200  x  700  ft.,  to  cost  $300,000.  The 
8truf;lure  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cannons. 

The  Ia  France  Motor  Truck  Co..  Elmlrn,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $6,000  to  manufacture 
motor  trucks,  H.  C,  Mandcvlllc,  A.  La  France  and  I.  L. 
Booth,  all  of  Elmlra.  are  the  Incorporators. 

The    Wmira    Foundry    Co.,    Woodlawn    Avenue,    Elmlra, 


N.  Y.,  specializing  in  the  production  of  Iron  castings,  will 
build  a  new  electric  transformer  station  at  its  plant  to 
cost  about  $10,000.  A  new  boiler  works  will  also  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  about  $35,000. 

The  Geneva  Cutlery  Co.,  Lehigh  Street,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  razors  and  cutlery,  will  build  a  one-story 
brick  and  steel  power  plant,  about  60  x  120  ft.,  in  Torrey 
Park,  for  factory  operation. 

The  Smith  Elevator  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $75,000  to  manufacture  elevators  and  ele- 
vator equipment.  George  E.  Burford  and  C.  W.  and  M.  E. 
Smith,  all  of  Buffalo,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  American  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  planning 
for  the  erection  of  additions  to  its  plant.  The  company  has 
made  application  to  the  city  for  the  closing  of  Arizona  Street 
to  provide  for  the  new  extension. 

The  Standard  Fuse  Corporation,  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  Is  plan- 
ning for  the  immediate  installation  of  new  automatic  ma- 
chinery at  its  works. 

The  Auto  Machine  Parts  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been 
organized  to  operate  a  plant  at  6  Provost  Street.  Lucien 
Stone,  East  Orange,  and  Philip  Corrldon,  191  First  Street, 
Jersey  City,  head  the  company. 

The  International  Loading  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000  to  manu- 
facture machinery  and  tools.  Samuel  B.  Howard,  Arthur 
W.  Britton  and  George  V.  Rellly,  65  Cedar  Street,  New 
York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  South  Fourth  Street,  Harrison, 
N.  J.,  has  filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story 
concrete  addition  to  its  plant,  about  130  x  262  ft.,  to  cost 
$165,000. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  has  awarded' 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  two-story  briclt 
and  reinforced-concrete  addition  to  its  plant  on  Gross  Street. 
The  structure  will  be  132  x  255  ft.  Edward  M.  Waldron, 
Inc.,  665  Broad  Street,  Newark,  is  the  contractor. 

The  Atlas  Aircraft  Corporation,  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  has- 
been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to- 
manufacture  aeroplanes  and  other  aircraft.  J.  V.  Herron, 
Bordentown,  and  J.  J.  Bugsley,  Merchantville,  are  the  prin- 
cipal incorporators. 

J.  Wlss  &  Sons  Co.,  31  Littleton  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  razors  and  shears,  is  taking  bids  for  the- 
construction  of  additions  to  its  plant  to  cost  about  $10,000. 
The  structures  will  comprise  a  two-story  and  basement 
building,  about  25  x  40  ft.,  and  a  one-story  addition, 
20  X   35   ft. 

The  Oxweld  Actylene  Co.,  646  Frelinghuysen  Avenue,- 
Newark.  N.  J.,  will  build  a  new  one-story  brick  and  con- 
crete welding  shop  addition  to  its  plant,  about  42  x  60  ft., 
to  cost  $11,000. 

The  Ideal  Wheel  &  Tire  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  automo- 
bile wheels  and  tires.  Joseph  H.  Dwork,  Hyman  Small  and 
Max  Munzer,   Newark,   are   the  incorporators. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Essex  County  Vocational 
Schools,  316  Essex  Building.  Newark.  N.  J.,  will  receive- 
blds  until  4  p.  m.,  Aug.  22,  for  a  new  motor  generator  set, 
panels  and  auxiliary  equipment  for  the  county  vocational 
schools.     Wesley  A.  O'Leary  Is  director. 

The  Des  I.^uries  Aircraft  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,. 
recently  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  has  acquired' 
property  consisting  of  about  six  acres  in  Mulberry  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  airplanes.  The  company  has  also  leased  an  ex- 
isting three-story  building,  about  200  x  400  ft.,  .at  the  same- 
location  for  a  general  assembling  works. 

The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.,  is  planning  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  reinforced-concrete  service 
plant  at  Palen  and  Hackett  streets,  about  63  x  240  ft. 

The  Linn  Mfg.  Corporation,  Morris,  N.  Y.,  L.  Kenyon 
l)rcsldent,  will  erect  a  factory  50  x  230  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Geneva  Cutlery  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  will  build  a 
I)ower  plant  60  x  120  ft.,  one  story.     1).  H.  Henry  is  president. 

The  St.  I.^iwrence  Metal  Products  Corporation,  Ogdens- 
hurg,  N.  Y.,  has  been  Incorporated  by  E.  J.  Turley,  P.  H. 
Kltzglbbons  and  J.   E.   Fell.     Capital  stock,  $200,000. 

The  two  factory  buildings  to  be  erected  at  Park  Hill, 
KiiHt  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Onondaga  Steel  Co.,  will  be- 
80  X  100  and  80  x  120  ft.,  respectively,  each  one  story,  and 
will  cost  $30,000. 

The  Simmons  Machine  Co.,  Albany,  Charles  A.  Simmons, 
president,  will  build  a  one-story  factory  addition  to  cost 
$12,000. 

The  Sealrlght  Co.,  Fulton.  N.  Y..  has  been  incorporated' 
with   a   capital   stock  of  $30,000,000,   to  manufacture   special' 
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machines  and  tools.       W.   L.   Wright,   E.   W.   Skinner  and  J. 
T.  Bond,  Fulton,  are  the  incorporators. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  one-story  factory  ad- 
dition for  the  Oldbury  Electro  Chemical  Co.,  Buffalo  Avenue 
and  Industrial  Railroad,   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  F.  W. 
Haskell,  president,  has  let  contract  to  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Co.  for  the  erection  of  four  additional  factory 
buildings  at  its  plant,  Buffalo  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street. 

Contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Continental  Can  Co. 
for  the  erection  of  a  55  x  250  ft.,  three-story  addition 
to  its  factory  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  $200,000. 

J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co.,  410  North  Goodman  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  let  contract  for  construction  of  a  boiler 
and  engine  house. 

Burdick  &  Son,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  are  erecting  a  four-story 
factory  addition,  160  x  67  ft.,  at  Hamilton  and  Mosjer  streets, 
to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Caledonia  Bean  Harvester  Works,  Caledonia,  N.  Y., 
is  completing  a  foundry  building,  66  x  98  ft. 

The  Elmira  Foundry  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  had  plans 
drawn  for  a  one-story  and  basement  boiler  house,  60  x  80 
ft.,  and  a  transformer  station,  38  x  40  ft.,  the  total  cost  of 
which,  with  equipment,  will  be  $45,000. 

The  North  East  Electric  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  let 
•contract  for  a  machine  shop  on  Whitney  Street,  to  cost 
$15,000. 

The  Taylor-Shantz  Co.,  Rochester,  manufacturer  of  dies 
and  tools,  is  completing  a  two-story  machine  shop  addi- 
tion, 79  X  128  ft.,  to  cost  $27,000. 


the   Woonsocket   Spinning    Co.,    which   is   to   move    to   a   now 
plant. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  power  plant  and  dis- 
tributing system,   to  cost  $450,000,  at  New  London,  Conn. 

The  Edward  L.  Sibley  Mfg.  Co.,  brass  goods,  Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  factory,  60  x  157  ft., 
two   stories. 

The  Gaynor  Mfg.  Co.,  Stratford,  Conn.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $200,000. 


New  England 

Boston,  Aug.  13. 

The  machine  tool  trade  has  been  very  quiet  among  the 
dealers  the  past  week.  Sales  have  been  below  normal  and 
inquiries  scattered  and  small  in  volume.  Plant  expansion  is 
slowing  up  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  although  it 
is  expected  that  within  a  few  days  some  of  the  projects  that 
have  been  hanging  fire  for  weeks  awaiting  word  from  W^ash- 
Ington  may  enter  the  market  for  actual  purchases.  It  is  re- 
ported that  machinery  is  being  ordered  for  the  plant  which 
is  to  be  equipped  in  Bridgeport  by  the  Bullard  interests  for 
the  building  of  six-inch  guns  for  the  Government. 

The  machine-tool  builders  are  very  busy  and  several  large 
orders  are  reported  as  liaving  been  placed  for  war  indus- 
tries in  sections  outside  of  New  England.  It  is  reported 
that  local  plants  have  received  orders  and  inquiries  from 
the  American  Radiator  Co.,  Buffalo,  for  equipment  to  build 
three  and  four-inch  guns;  Bartlett,  Hayward  &  Co.,  Balti- 
more, for  similar  equipment;  the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  which  is  to  build  howitzers;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  which  is  to  build  guns. 
The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Motors  Co.,  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.  and  the  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.  are  ordering  ma- 
chine tools  to  be  employed  in  building  airplane  engines. 
The  Rockwell-Drake  Corporation  has  ordered  additional 
equipment  for  its  Rockwell-Drake  division,  Plainville,  Conn., 
and   its   Standard   Roller   Bearing  division,    Philadelphia. 

The  receivers  of  the  Hopkins  &  Allen  Co.,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  have  been  given  permission  by  the  United  States 
Court  to  continue  the  business,  and  work  on  the  Belgian 
contract  will  go  on  for  the  present.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  contract  will  be  taken  over  by  other  parties. 

The  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  foundry  addition,  126  x  277  ft., 
two  stories,  at  its  plant  In  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Plume  &  Atwood  Mfg.  Co.,  Thomaston,  Conn.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition,  33  x  72  ft.,  two  stories, 
to  its  casting  shop. 

The  East  Coast  Ship  Co.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $200,000 
by  Lezebes  E.  Cliff,  president;  Howard  E.  Womyss,  treas- 
urer; and  Irving  W.  Wood,  clerk. 

The  Stanford  Steel  Products  Co.,  Milford,  Conn.,  has  in- 
creased  its  capital   stock   from   $30,000   to   $60,000. 

The  Torrington  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  has  Issued  addi- 
tional stock  to  the  amount  of  $7,999,000. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  a  shipyard  at  Newington,  N.  H., 
to  cost  $250,000,  by  a  corporation  now  forming,  of  which  L. 
H.  Shattuck,  208  Granite  Street,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  to  be 
president. 

The  Standard  Electric  Time  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is 
asking  bids  on  an  addition,  34  x  105  ft.,  three  stories. 

The  Taft-Plerce  Mfg.  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  has  bought 
the  adjoining  property  and  factory  building,  now  occupied  by 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  14. 
The  United  States  Government  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  one-story  brick 
and  steel  building,  about  400  x  400  ft.,  at  the  League  Island 
Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes. 
The  plant,  with  equipment,  is  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000, 
and  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  1000  airplanes  a  year. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  will  build  a  new  addition  to  its 
power  plant  at  the  Byberry  Hospital  to  cost  about  $77,000. 
The  William  Linker  Co.,  Heed  Building,  Philadelphia,  has 
the  contract  for  erection. 

F.  R.  Hansen,  Philadelphia,  and  associates,  have  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  the  Direct  Drive  Motor  Co.,  with  cap- 
ital of  $2,000,000,  to  manufacture  automobiles  and  parts. 
S.    C.    Seymour,    Camden,    N.   J.,    is   also   an   incorporator. 

The  Morris  Wheeler  Co.,  Thirtieth  and  Locust  streets, 
Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  shop  addition  at  its  plant,  to  cost  about  $7,000. 

The  Lyndall  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of.  $10,000  to  manu- 
facture motor  trucks,  etc.  Frank  S.  and  Arthur  C.  Lyndall, 
both  of  Philadelphia,   are  the  principal  incorporators. 

F.  S.  Jones,  Philadelphia,  operating  machine  repair  shops 
at  Media  and  Edgewood  streets,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  two-story  plant,  40  x  50  ft.,  at  Sixty-first  and 
Media  streets. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  is 
said  to  be  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  round- 
house at  its  local  yards,  with  capacity  of  sixteen  locomotives 
of  heavy  type.  A  new  machine  shop  and  other  shop  build- 
ings will  be  erected,  including  a  power  plant  for  works 
operation. 

The  Thermo  Service  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  man- 
ufacture flreless  cookers  and  kindred  metal  specialties  Wray 
C.  Arnold,  Frank  J.  Reed,  Jr.,  and  Robert  C.  Fender,  all  of 
Philadelphia,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Auto  Radiator  Co.,  1315-17  Vine  Street,  Philadelphia, 
is  taking  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new  two-story 
plant,  about  30  x  80  ft. 

Charles  Y.  Scully,  5352  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new  one-story  machine  shop 
at  5317  Germantown  Avenue. 

A  new  one-story  reinforced  concrete  power  plant  for  fac- 
tory operation  will  be  constructed  by  the  William  Freihofer 
Baking  Co.,  North  Twentieth  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  at  its  baking  works  to  be  erected  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  Contract  for  erection  has  been 
awarded. 

The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  been 
granted  permission  by  the  Commissioners  of  Navigation, 
Philadelphia,  to  construct  four  new  shipways  and  auxiliary 
structures  at  its  local  works.  The  company  has  also  re- 
ceived permission  to  erect  its  proposed  new  plant  at  Bristol 
on  property  recently  acquired  from  the  Standard  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  to  comprise,  in  initial  installation,  12 
shipways  with  shop  buildings.  It  is  said  that  about  6000 
men  will  be  employed  at  the  latter  plant. 

The  Lincoln  Brass  Foundry,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  commenced 
the  operation  of  a  new  plant  at  Fifth  and  Jeffrey  streets. 
The  company  plans  extensive  operations;  a  branch  office 
has  been  established  at  105  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  J.  A. 
Worrell   heads  the  company. 

The  McClave-Brooks  Co.,  Poplar  Street  and  Park  Place, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  castings,  is 
planning  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its 
plant,  about  30  x  50  ft.,  to  cost  $12,000.  Duckworth  Brothers, 
Coal  Exchange  Building,  are  architects. 

The  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Railways  Co.,  Pottsville.  Pa., 
will  build  a  new  one-story  addition,  about  75  x  100  ft.,  to  its 
car  repair  plant  at  Palo  Alto.  The  company  is  also  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  at  that  loca- 
tion to  replace  the  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  43  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  will  be  in  charge  of  construction. 
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The  Interstate  Feed  Machine  &  Products  Co.,  647  East 
Mason  Street,  York,  Pa.,  Is  building  a  new  machine  shop  at 
Ephrata  to  provide  for  increased  capacity. 

Noble  C.  Righter,  formerly  connected  with  the  Keeley 
Stove  Co.,  Columbia,  Pa.,  has  acquired  the  Shawnee  Brass 
&  Iron  Foundry  Co.  It  is  reported  that  extensions  and  im- 
provements will  be  made  in  the  plant. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Athens,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
machinery,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  ot  a 
new  one-story  machine  shop  at  its  plant,  170  x  200  ft.  The 
company  is  also  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  one-story 
addition,  about  90  x  145  ft. 

The  Chambersburg  Engine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Chamtjers- 
burg.  Pa.,  has  been  organized  to  acquire  the  plant  of  the 
Quincy  Engine  Co.  The  new  organization  will  specialize  in 
the  manufacture  of  gasoline  engines,  air  compressors,  pumps 
and  similar  products,  and  plans  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  with  the  installation  of  new  equipment.  Effective 
with  the  enlargement  the  present  working  force  will  be  in- 
creased. 

The  United  States  Government  has  acquired  about  20 
acres  of  land  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  from  the  Keystone  State 
Fair  &  Industrial  Exposition  Co.,  and  has  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  about  300  x  850  ft.,  to  be  equipped 
and  used  as  an  assembling  plant  for  aeroplanes,  hydroplanes 
and  other  aircraft.  The  initial  works  will  cost  about  $400,000. 
The  James  Stewart  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  the  contract  for 
erection. 

The  Johnstown  Traction  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  consid- 
ering the  construction  of  a  plant  near  Coopersdale  for  car 
rebuilding  and  repair  work. 

The  Light  Mfg.  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  aluminum  specialties  of  various  kinds,  is  taking  bids 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  two-story  and  basement  addi- 
tion to  its  plant,  about  30  x  50  ft.  The  company  will  also 
make  improvements  in  its  foundry.  A.  H.  Heilman,  Read- 
ing, is  architect. 

The  Traylor  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Allentown,  Pa., 
operated  by  interests  conected  with  the  Traylor  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  has  received  permission  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Navigation,  Philadelphia,  to  construct  10  shipbuilding  berths 
with  auxiliary  structures,  at  its  proposed  new  works.  Corn- 
wells.     Samuel  W.  Traylor  heads  the  company. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Aug.  13. 

Sites  for  shipbuilding  plants  are  still  drawing  attention 
in  this  section.  Several  individuals  are  said  to  be  working 
quietly  to  secure  property  which  it  is  planned  to  use  as 
sites  for  large  plants.  The  various  sections  on  Curtis  Bay 
seem   to  be   the  most  attractive. 

The  Mann  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with 
?150.000  capital  stock,  headed  by  W.  B.  W.  Mann,  head  of 
the  Mann  Yacht  Building  Co.,  foot  of  Light  Street,  Balti- 
more. The  new  company  is  understood  to  have  taken  over 
the  yacht  building  company  and  will  build  a  plant  on  Curtis 
Creek.  It  also  is  said  that  the  company  expects  to  get 
some  Government  contracts  shortly  and  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  plant  will  begin  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Mann 
is  president  of  the  company ;  Julius  D.  Sweet.  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  is  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  John  E.  Thomas  is 
secretary. 

The  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore, 
has  been  granted  a  permit  for  the  construction  of  a  110  x 
340  ft.  building  on  Fort  Avenue  near  Fort  McHenry.  It 
was  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  Contract  has 
been  awarded  to  the   Belmont   Iron  Works. 

The  Baltimore  Tube  Co.,  Wicomico  and  Ostend  Streets, 
Baltimore,  will  build  a  144  x  540  ft.  rolling  mill  to  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $90,000.  The  contract  has  been  award- 
ed to  the  West  Construction  Co.,  American  Building. 

The  High  Point  Machine  Works,  High  Point,  N.  C,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  by  W.  W.  and 
W.  L.  Hmlth  and  V.  J.  Melvin. 

The  Rlter-Conley  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  steel 
plate,  pipe,  etc..  Is  planning  for  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
dition to  Its  HhlpbulldInK  plant  at  Fairfield,  Md. 

The  Maryland  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  Its  proriosed  new  shipbuilding  plant  to  cost 
about  $1,000,000.  Charles  E.  F.  Clarke  is  president.  W.  W. 
Ragan,   Fidelity  Building,   Ih  engineer. 

The  Smith  Concrete  Block  Machine  Co.,  Mount  Airy.  Md., 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture machinery  to  be  used  In  concrete  construction.  Waller 
R.  Rudy,  Arthur  K.  Phebus  and  John  Lewis  are  the  Inccr- 
porators. 

The  United   States  aovernment.   Army  Department,   will 
build  a  new  blacksmith  shop  at  its  remount  station,  Newport 


News,    Va.,    In    connection    with    other    utmctureH    and    Im- 
provements to  cost  about  $85,000. 

The  Tredegar  Co.,  South  Sixth  Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  is 
building  a  new  one-story  plant,  about  100  x  100  ft.,  for  the 
manufacture   of  munitions.       The   structure  will  cost  about 

$75,000. 

The  W.  J.  Oliver  Mfg.  Co.,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn.,  manufac- 
turer of  projectiles.  Is  planning  to  Increase  the  capacity  of 
its  plant  with  the  installation  of  new  machinery. 

The  Matthews  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.,  Is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  new  steel  furnace  equipment,  elec- 
trically operated,  at  its  plant. 

The  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Morehead  City, 
N.  C,  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  ia 
planning  for  the  installation  of  new  tools  and  other  equipment 
for  its  proposed  new  .shipbuilding  plant.  G.  D.  Canfleld  is 
president. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.  13. 
Buyers  of  machinery  whose  requirements  have  been  for 
the  manufacture  of  ordnance  appear  to  have  placed  the  bulk 
of  their  orders,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  new  in- 
quiries of  large  proportions.  It  is  a  certainty,  however,  that 
the  companies  referred  to,  including  the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co., 
Milwaukee  ;  Northwestern  Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Root  &  Van  Dervoort  Engine  Co.,  East  Moline,  111.,  will  be 
looking  for  more  or  less  equipment  from  time  to  time  to 
round  out  their  shops.  The  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  while  it  has 
bought  many  machine  tools,  will  need  considerable  incidental 
equipment. 

The  buying  by  the  Buda  Co.,  Harvey,  111.,  referred  to  a 
week  ago,   included  machinery  worth  at  least  $100,000. 

Most  of  the  dealers  report  that  the  miscellaneous  trade  is 
lighter,  but  they  consider  business  to  be  fair.  Deliveries  on 
standard  machines  are  in  many  cases  still  further  away  as  a 
resut  of  recent  large  orders.  One  order  served  to  put  the 
deliveries  on  several  machines  made  by  a  Cincinnati  builder 
about  one  month  further  off.  The  tractor  interests  have  not 
bought  all  the  equipment  they  peed. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  acquired  a  tract  of  land  at 
Harrison  Street  and  Oakley  Avenue,  Chicago.  Definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  reason  for  the  purchase  cannot  be  ob- 
tained here,  but  it  is  understood  that  in  the  course  of  time 
either  a  large  warehouse  or  factory  will  be  erected. 

Recent  reports  that  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  plant  on  land  it  owns  at  East 
Chicago  are  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  location  of  a 
work  train  with  living  quarters  for  a  construction  gang  on 
tlie  property.  The  land  was  purchased  a  few  years  ago  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  fence. 

The  Red  Devil  Speed  Hammer  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
in  Indiana  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  it  is  reported 
that  a  factory  will  be  built  at  Gary,  Ind.,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  riveting  machines  and  other  machinery.  Julius  Cayo 
is  president. 

James  G.  Heggie  &  Sons  has  been  formed  as  an  Illinois 
corporation  to  erect  smokestacks,  tanks,  piping  and  coke 
ovens.  Robert  B.  Heggie,  Gary,  is  the  Indiana  agent  of 
the  company. 

The  S.  K.  A.  &  S.  Co.,  manufacturers  of  machinery,  with 
oirices  at  Peoria  and  a  plant  at  El  Paso,  III.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  Among  the  in- 
corporators are  William  M.  Springer,  John  F.  Skaggs  and 
Granville  Kesling. 

Work  has  been  started  in  laying  out  the  plant  of  the  Peoria 
Malleable  Casting  Co.,  Peoria,  111.  Hewitt  &  Emerson  are  the 
architects. 

The  name  of  the  Morris  Iron  &  Machinery  Co.,  Springfield, 
111.,  has  been  changed  to  the  McGowan  Iron  Machinery  Co. 

The  business  formerly  conducted  at  Canton,  111.,  by  F.  C. 
Moran  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Canton  Specialty  Co.,  a  new 
company,  and  will  be  removed  to  a  new  factory.  The  incor- 
porators of  the  new  company  are  W.  P.  Ingersoll,  E.  H. 
Nogley  and  F.  C.  Moran. 

The  Foster  Machine  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  completed  the 
erection  of  a  one-story,  fireproof  addition,  93  x  300  ft.,  which 
will  be  used  for  assembly  purposes.  The  company  has  under 
construction  another  building,  132  x  165  ft.,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  store  room  for  raw  materials,  and  is  preparing  to 
build  a  building  132  x  128  ft,  to  house  its  power  plant 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  construction  of  a 
factory  for  the  Boone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
The  main  building  will  be  66  x  262  ft,  and  is  to  cost  $22,000. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  factory  will  be  in  operation  by  Dec.  1. 

The    Minneapolis    Steel    &    Machinery    Co.,    Minneapolis, 
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Minn.,  has  been  granted  a  permit  for  the  construction  of  a 
brick  machine   shop,    132    x    142   ft.,   at   an   estimated   cost   of 

jeo.ooo. 

The  Twin  City  Forge  Co.,  which  has  filed  a  certificate  of 
incorporation  in  Minnesota  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000 
is  arranging  to  use  an  old  plant  of  the  Northwestern  Thresher 
Co.,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  for  manufacturing  tools  and  machinery. 
Among  the  incorporators  are  James  L.  Record  and  George  L. 
Gillette  of  the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

The  Lake  Shore  Engine  Works,  Marquette,  Mich.,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  machine  shop  to  cost  about  $12,000. 

The  Grant  Wire  Wheel  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  a  Delaware 
corporation,  has  increased  its  capital  from  |600,000  to  $1, 
000,000. 

The  Peoria  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Averyville.  111.,  will  build 
two  one-story  foundry  additions  to  its  plant,  each  about 
100  X  250  ft.,  to  cost  $65,000. 

The  C.  R.  Wilson  Body  Co.  announces  that  its  new  factory 
building  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  will  be  completed  this  week,  and 
manufacturing  operations  started  before  Sept.  1.  This  plant 
is  especially  designed  for  woodworking,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Auto  Climb  Out  &  Shovel  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  a 
device  for  drawing  out  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  when 
mired. 

The  John  Knape  Machine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is 
building  a  brass  foundry  to  cost  about   $4,000. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,   Wis.,   Aug.    13. 

Local  buying  of  tools  has  been  unusually  large  during 
the  last  week  or  two  by  reason  of  the  establishment  of 
two  large  ordnance  shops,  one  at  Milwaukee  and  the  other 
at  Madison,  which  are  financed  by  machine-tool  and  ma- 
chinery makers. 

The  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
operating  the  largest  yards  on  Lake  Michigan,  received 
formal  notice  on  Aug.  6  that  it  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Government.  Beyond  three  trawlers  under  construction  for 
a  Boston  corporation,  all  work  in  hand  is  commandeered. 
The  company  has  issued  a  call  for  1500  additional  men, 
particularly  plate  fitters,  riveters,  helpers,  and  common 
laborers.  It  is  now  employing  about  1600  operatives.  Ed- 
ward   Carus    is    president. 

The  General  Steel  Co.,  a  Delaware  corporation  organ- 
ized recently  to  succeed  the  Valley  Steel  Co.,  incorporated 
in  New  York,  has  filed  articles  and  an  application  to  be 
authorized  to  do  business  in  Wisconsin,  which  has  been 
granted.  The  company  is  building  a  new  mill  in  Milwaukee 
<rounty,  at  St.  Francis,  just  south  of  Milwaukee,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  W.  E.  Moore  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
are   in  charge   as   consulting  engineers. 

The  Janesville  Barb  Wire  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $250,000  to  ac- 
commodate the  growth  of  its  business,  which  makes  neces- 
sary important  extensions  of  the  works.  D.  C.  Harker  is 
secretary. 

The  Republic  Phonographic  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  as  already  noted, 
will  establish  a  plant  in  Manitowoc  for  the  manufacture  of 
all-steel  talking  machines,  office  furniture,  cabinets  and 
similar  goods.  It  is  reported  that  the  company  will  absorb 
the  Invincible  Metal  Furniture  Co.,  Manitowoc,  and  enlarge 
the  plant,  now  employing  70  workmen.  The  Republic  com- 
pany, it  Is  stated,  is  backed  by  Eastern  capital,  represented 
by  Frank  B.  Keefe,  T.  C.'  McCullough  and  Alton  Ripley, 
Manitowoc. 

The  Stowell  Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  maker  of  hard- 
ware specialties,  which  recently  awarded  contracts  for  a 
foundry  addition,  76  x  175  ft.,  will  also  build  a  storehouse 
and  shipping  room  addition,  50  x  120  ft.  The  architects 
on   both  structures  are  Leenhouts  &  Guthrie,   Milwaukee. 

The  Milwaukee  Motor  &  Supply  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  being 
organized  by  local  capital  to  establish  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  electric  motors  and  devices.  Plans  for  the 
proposed  factory  are  being  prepared  by  Frank  E.  Gray,  86 
Michigan    Street. 

The  Modine  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  organized  in  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  to  manufacture  automobile,  truck  and  tractor 
radiators  and  cooling  systems,  is  enlarging  its  capacity  to 
3000  radiators  a  month.     A.  B.  Modine  is  president. 

The  Detroit  Auto  Radiator  Co.,  182  Fifth  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, has  incorporated  its  business,  established  two  years 
ago,  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  without  change  of  name. 
The  capital  stock  is  $10,000.     Joseph  Colker  is  president. 

The  Boone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Sycamore,  111.,  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  its  new  factory  at 
Chippewa    Falls,    Wis.,    to    the    Wisconsin    Construction    Co.. 


local,  at  $22,000.  It  will  be  66  x  262  ft.,  one  story  high, 
of  reinforced  concrete.  The  contract  for  electrical  equip- 
ment and  installation  was  awarded  to  the  Kelley  Construc- 
tion Co.  at  $11,000.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  within 
90  days  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  plant  in  operation  by 
Dec.    1.     I.   V.   McLean   is  president. 

The  Lawson  Aircraft  Corporation.  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  to  manufacture 
airplanes,  has  elected  the  following  oflUcers :  President. 
George  W.  Ellis ;  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Al- 
fred W.  Lawson  ;  secretary,  C.  I.  Smith  ;  treasurer,  George  A. 
Richardson ;  counsel.  Max  H.  Strehlow ;  directors,  William 
Hoberg,  F.  E.  Burrall  and  Messrs.  Ellis,  Lawson  and  Rich- 
ardson. It  was  decided  to  issue  at  par  $50,000  of  preferred 
and  $150,000  of  common  stock,  the  proceeds  to  go  into  ma- 
chinery, tools,  materials  and  labor.  Practically  the  entire 
issue  has  been  subscribed  to  by  Green  Bay  capital. 

The  Janesville  Products  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  formerly 
the  Wisconsin  Carriage  Co.,  having  recently  changed  its 
style  and  increased  the  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to 
$130,000,  has  purchased  the  entire  business  of  the  Skudder 
Car  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  small  self-propelled  ve- 
hicles for  children.  The  manufacture  of  buggies  and  sleighs 
will  be  discontinued  and  all  production  concentrated  on  chil- 
dren's vehicles.  An  output  of  100,000  during  the  coming  year 
i3  scheduled.      R.    E.   Wisner   is  general   manager. 

The  Landover  Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  has  decided  to  move 
its  works  and  office  to  Marinette,  Wis.,  where  local  capital 
has  subscribed  to  a  fund  of  $25,000  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery,  materials  and  labor.  The  company  will 
occupy  the  former  plant  of  the  Main  Street  Iron  Works, 
which  is  now  being  overhauled  and  re-equipped.  Production 
will  begin  about  Sept.  1  or  15.  E.  W.  LeRoy  is  chairman  of 
the    Marinette   committee. 

The  Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  amended  its 
corporate  articles  to  include  among  the  business  and  pur- 
poses of  the  company  the  acquisition,  subscribing  for,  pur- 
chasing and  holding  of  stock  of  other  corporations.  This 
is  done  to  enable  the  Gisholt  company  to  finance  the  North- 
western Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  organized  with  $100,000 
capital  stock,  as  already  noted,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  manufacture  4.7-in.  field  pieces.  C.  A.  Johnson 
is  president. 

Joseph  Benesch  &  Co.,  1718  Vliet  Street,  Milwaukee, 
wholesale  scrap  metal  and  junk  dealers,  will  establish  new 
yards  and  warehouses  at  Western  Avenue  and  South  Pierce 
Street.  Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of 
a  two-story  brick  and  mill  warehouse,  110  x  220  ft.,  costing 
$25,000. 

The  Appleton  Auto  Body  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  complete  new  automobile  body  manufac- 
turing plant,  as  already  noted.  C.  G.  Seeger  is  general 
manager. 

The  Independent  Foundry  Co.,  West  Allis,  Milwaukee,  in- 
corporated some  time  ago  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  has 
purchased  a  site  at  Fifty-fourth  Avenue  and  Burnham 
Street  for  its  proposed  new  gray-iron  shop.  Because  the 
tract  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  shops  of  the  Obenberger 
Forge  Co.  a  survey  is  being  made  to  determine  if  the  site 
is  suitable  for  foundry  purposes.  August  M.  Fons  is  secre- 
tary. 

The  Silent  Washer  Co..  Cllntonvllle,  Wis.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  Herman  Kroll,  local,  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  unit  of  Its  new  factory,  40  x  120  ft.,  two  stories  and 
basement,  of  solid  brick,  to  be  ready  within  90  days.  The 
plant  will  be  moved  from  Appleton  to  Clintonville  upon  the 
completion  of  the  building.     Robert  Fischer  is  secretary. 

The  Pawling  &  HarnLschfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  maker  of 
cranes  and  hoists,  awarded  the  contract  to  Riesen  Bros. 
Co.  for  the  erection  of  a  power  plant  addition,  50  x  85  ft,  to 
contain  a  500  hp.  installation,  contracts  for  which  have  been 
noted  previously.  The  engineers  are  Woodmansee  &  David- 
son,   Chicago   and   Milwaukee. 

The  Gas  Motor  Efficiency  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  maker  of 
sparking  plugs  for  internal  combustion  engines,  will  double 
its  capacity  to  i)rovide  for  a  production  of  1200  plugs  In  21 
hr.,  by  adding  a  full  night  force.  Considerable  new  automatic 
machinery  will  be  purchased  as  soon  as  such  equipment  is 
available   on   the    market. 

The  Falls  Motors  Corporation,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis., 
resumed  operations  with  full  day  and  night  shifts  on  Aug. 
6,  after  a  recess  of  one  week  for  inventory  and  overhauling. 
The  usual  midsummer  recess  was  reduced  from  two  weeks 
this  year  because  of  the  urgent  demand  for  gas  engines  for 
automobiles,  airplanes,  trucks  and  tractors.  A  40-in.  steel 
stack,  80  ft.  high,  was  installed  by  the  Optenberg  Iron 
Works,   Sheboygan. 

The  Chippewa  Valley  Auto  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 
will  award  contracts  Sept.  1  for  the  erection  of  a  $50,000 
public  garage  and  service  building  at  Columbia  and  Bay 
streets.     Plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  local  architects. 
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Cincinnati 


Cincinnati,  Aug.  13. 

A  number  of  orders  for  machine  tools  has  lately  beon 
received  for  Government  shops.  Large  tools  are  mostly  in 
demand.  There  is  a  big  demand  for  sensitive  drilling  ma- 
chines from  aeroplane  makers,  the  Dayton-Wright  Aero- 
plane Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  having  bought  heavily  from  a 
local  firm.  There  is  also  an  improvement  in  the  call 
for  portable  electric  drilling  machines  from  different  sources. 
As  a  rule  manufacturers  are  now  too  busy  to  change  the 
designs  in  any  of  their  machines. 

The  foundry  strike  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  still  giving 
trouble  to  several  foundries  in  that  city,  the  largest  two 
being    closed. 

The  Southern  Locomotive  Valve  Gear  Co.,  O.  C.  Martin, 
superintendent,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  Inquiring  In  this  market 
for  the  following  equipment : 

One   24  to   36-in.  x   16  ft.,  or  longer,  engine  Fathe. 

One   20-in.    engine   lathe. 

One   30-in.    upright   drill   press,  with   tapping  attached. 

One  5000  or  6000-lb.  steam  hammer. 

The  Ohio  Welding  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  leased  the 
former  plant  of  the  Wm.  E.  Gang  Co.,  in  West  End  and 
will  remove  its  plant,  now  located  on  Sixth  Street. 

The  Orez  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  George  D.  Codding 
ton  and  others.  A  small  automobile  specialty  will  be  manu- 
factured. 

The  Dayton  Reliance  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock  to  make 
dies,  jigs  and  fixtures.  The  company  recently  moved  its 
plant  to  818  East  Monument  Avenue,  where  more  com- 
modious   quarters    were    obtained. 

The  Dayton-Wright  Aeroplane  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  the  three-story  plant  of  the  Enterprise  Carriage 
Co.,  at  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  and  will  fit  it  up  for  the  manu- 
facture  of  aeroplane  propellers. 

The  Springfield  Metallic  Casket  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
plans   under  way   for   an   extensive   addition    to   its   plant. 

The  Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Toronto,  Ohio,  has 
finished   an   addition   to    its   plant. 

The  Columbus  Novelty  &  Mfg.  Co.,  recently  organized. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  tools, 
dies,  jigs  and  special  machinery.  George  D.  Barok  is  me- 
chanical   engineer    in    charge. 

An  auto  spring  company  will  be  located  at  Richmond, 
Ind.,  by  T.  B.  Jenkins  of  St.  Louis.  Particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  George  Seidel,  vice-president.  Commercial  Club 
of  Richmond. 

R.  A.  Jones  &  Co.,  Covington,  Ky.,  are  in  the  market  for 
one  No.  13  Brown  &  Sharpe  gear  cutter  for  spur  or  bevel 
gears,  and  one  cam  cutting  machine.  Offers  of  either  new  or 
second-hand  machines  will  be  considered. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,   Ky.,    Aug.    13. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  inquiries  for  build- 
ing materials,  Including  structural  and  reinforcing  steel, 
after  a  long  lull  in  this  field.  Coal  and  oil  development 
Interests  continue  insistent  demands  for  equipment  and  sur)- 
plies,  the  past  week  having  seen  fully  a  score  of  these  com- 
panies begin  operations.  Several  fires  have  destroyed  eleva- 
tor equipment  which  will  be  replaced.     Labor  is  very  scarce. 

The  Southern  Machinery  Exchange,  Somerset,  Ky.,  is  in 
the  market  for  an  electric  hoist;  load,  6000  lb.;  lift,  40  ft.; 
speed,  100  ft.  p.  m.  or  more. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  asking  for 
dealers'  prices  on  a  good,  second-hand  or  rebuilt  11^-ln. 
bolt  threading  machine,  and  Is  also  In  the  market  for  two 
second-hand  or  rebuilt  10-ton  gasoline  road  rollers,  in  first 
HasH  condition   for   Immediate   delivery. 


Birmingham 

BmMiNouAM,  Ala.,  Aug.  13. 

.  Thefe  has  been  no  interruption  In  the  persistent  demand 
for  machinery.  New  shipbuilding  plants  have  added  to 
the  demand  for  lathes.  Apprehension  of  trouble  In  coal 
mmes  has  accentuated  the  Inquiry  for  electrical  apparatus. 
The  Henderson  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  been  Incorporated 
at.  Mobile  by  Frank  Henderson,  Dr.  W.  T.  Henderson  and 
others  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  The  company  has 
contracts  to  build   four  submarine   chasers  and   other  craft. 


The  Oscar  Daniels  Co.,  New  York,  will  erect  a  shipbuilding 
plant  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  to  build  12  all-steel  vessels  of 
9,500  tons  each  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $18,000,000.  Site 
has  been  secured. 

Alachusa  Phosphate  Co.,  Jack.sonville,  Fla.,  capital  stock 
$300,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  George  W.  Haines,  W. 
F.   Kay  and  others. 

Peninsular  Metal  Co.,  Jack.sonville,  Fla.,  capital  stock 
$50,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  Perry  W.  Zacharlas  and 
others. 

Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Tallulah,  Ga.,  contem- 
plates issuing  $2,500,000  of  notes  in  connection  with  plan 
for  additional  power  developments  embracing  a  total  expen- 
diture of   $4,800,000. 


Texas 


Austin,  Texas,  Aug.   11. 

The  deterioration  of  the  cotton  crop  during  the  last  two 
weeks  has  caused  a  big  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  cotton- 
ginning  machinery  as  well  as  for  equipment  for  compresses 
and  cottonseed  oil  mills.  Considerable  machinery  for  the 
crushing  of  peanuts  is  being  installed  in  the  different  cot- 
tonseed oil  mills,  however.  The  small  tool  trade  is  in 
very  satisfactory   condition. 

The  Midland  Bridge  Co.  has  purchased  a  site  on  the 
Houston  ship  channel,  where  it  will  construct  shipbuilding 
yards  for  the  immediate  construction  of  six  wooden  hulls 
for    the    United    States   Government. 

The  Lake  Charles  Iron  Works,  In-^.,  has  purchased  a 
site  at  Lake  Charles,  La.,  upon  which  it  will  erect  several 
buildings  to  be  occupied  as  machine  shops.  The  plant  will 
include  a  foundry,  pattern  shop  and  other  departments 
and  will  cost  about  $50,000. 

Hord  Hardeman,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  recently  pur- 
chased the  property  of  the  Hill  Sugar  Co.,  at  Harlingen, 
including  a  sugar  plantation  of  1200  acres,  will,  it  is  stated, 
rebuild  the  sugar  mill  of  the  company  which  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.     The  new  plant  will  cost  about   $250,000. 

The  El  Paso  Valley  Water  Users'  Association  recently 
bad  a  conference  with  L.  M.  Lawson,  manager  of  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  Reclamation  project,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
about  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  at  the 
Elephant  Butte  Dam  which  spans  the  Rio  Grande  at  a 
point  in  New  Mexico  north  of  El  Paso.  The  proposed  plant 
will  cost  about  $1,000,000  and  will  be  built  by  the  El  Pa.so 
Water  Users'  Association.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  about 
40,000  hp.,  it  is  stated. 

The  Grand  Prairie  Mfg.  Co.  will  rebuild  its  factory  at 
Grand  Prairie  which  was  devoted  to  manufacturing  house- 
hold refrigerators.  The  plant  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  proposed  new  plant  will  cost  about  $125,000.  The 
building  will   be  of  brick  construction. 


California 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  7. 

The  Fulton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  has  filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one- 
story  shop  building,  about  160  x  200  ft.  C.  E.  Fulton  heads 
the  company. 

The  Davis  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  filed  notice  of 
organization  to  operate  a  machine  shop  at  123  South  Flower 
Street.      H.  S.  Davis  heads  the  company. 

The  George  R.  Bentel  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  completed  the 
construction  of  a  new  four-story  automobile  building  at 
1015  South  Grand  Avenue.  An  extensive  mechanical  de- 
partment will  be  installed,  Including  a  machine  shop,  fully 
equipped,  on  the  second  floor,  together  with  construction 
and  general  service  departments.  Blacksmith  equipment  and 
heavy  machinery,  as  hammers,  etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the 
basement. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
received  permission  from  the  State  Railroad  Commission  to 
issue  bonds  for  $10,000,000  for  extensions  and  betterments. 
The  company  is  planning  for  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tion to  its  electric  power  plant  at  Big  Creek,  acquired 
through  its  consolidation  with  the  Pacific  Light  &  Power 
Co.  The  plant  extension  and  equipment  is  estimated  to  cost 
$1,500,000,  and  with  new  transmission  lines,  about  $3,000,000. 

The  Wilmington  Shipbuilding  Co.,  621  Investment  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  has  acquired  property  with  frontage  of 
about  600  ft.  on  the  East  Wilmington  Basin,  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shipbuilding  works. 
The  proposed  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $100,000  for 
Initial  operations,  of  which  about  $50,000  will  be  appropri- 
ated for  necessary  machinery.      It  is  said  that  the  company 
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has    received    contracts    for    the    immediate    construction    of 
four  ships.     C.  R.  Runyon  is  president. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  in  the  outer  harbor  district,  Wilming- 
ton, is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  construction  of  ves- 
sels for  which  the  company  has  received  contracts  from 
the  United  States  Government,  will  be  begun  at  once.  The 
plant  will  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  100  x  400  ft.,  plate 
shop,  100  X  300  ft.,  riveting  shop  and  erection  buildings.  A 
power  house,  about  100  x  200  ft.,  will  be  constructed  imme- 
diately for  plant  operation.  The  company's  property  com- 
prises about  70  acres  of  tidelands,  and  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared, it  is  said,  for  later  additions,  including  a  15,000-ton 
dry  dock,  about  90  ft.  wide  and  750  ft.  long,  with  shop  and 
construction  buildings  for  ship  work.  Fred  L.  Baker,  head 
of  the  Baker  Iron  Works,  950  North  Broadway,  is  president 
and  treasurer. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  13. 
The  Rockford  Bit  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  filed  articles  of 
dissolution   with   the   Indiana  secretary   of  state. 

The  C.  C.  Madison  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Indianapolis  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
attachments  for  traction  wheels  and  other  devices.  The 
directors  are  M.  O.  Madison,  R.  L.  Madison  and  G.  L.  Mad- 
ison, all  of  Scandia,  Kansas. 

The  Vincennes  Electric  Supply  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufac- 
ture and  deal  in  electrical  supplies.  The  directors  are  A.  J. 
Heitz,  Jos.  E.  Gordon  and  Arrie  Preeland. 

The  Ligonier  Refrigerator  Co.,  Ligonier,  Ind.,  has  secured 
a  $27,500  contract  from  the  Government  for  refrigerators. 

The  Indiana  Truck  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.,  which  recently  re- 
duced its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to  $100,000,  is  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Indiana  Truck  Corporation  of 
the  same  city,  which  does  not  intend  to  reduce  its  business 
activities  in  any  way. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Aug.  10. 

The  strike  in  the  lumber  mills  and  logging  camps  of  the 
Northwest,  which  is  still  unsettled,  has  extended  to  a  num- 
ber of  shipyards,  where  the  employees  have  refused  to 
handle  "unfair"  lumber.  Two  plants  in  Olympia  and  four 
in  the  Grays  Harbor  country  have  been  closed.  The  plants 
were  working  on  Government  contracts.  The  embargo  has 
not  extended  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma  shipyards,  and  the 
threatened  strike  in  the  Seattle  plants,  which  had  been  set 
for  Aug.  1,  has  been  averted  by  settlement  of  demands 
between   the   employers  and   workers. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon  the  lumber  industry  has  never 
been  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  All  the  mills  are  operat- 
ing to  capacity,  their  order  books  are  filled,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  supply  the  demand.  The  labor  troubles  exper- 
ienced in  Washington  have  not  been  felt  in  Oregon  mills, 
and  the  plants  in  that  state  are  getting  a  huge  volume  of 
work  that  would  ordinarily  go  to  the  Washington  plants. 

Statistics  show  that  the  orders  in  the  lumber  business 
are  90  per  cent  normal ;  that  shipments  are  75  per  cent  of 
normal,  and  production  is  about  53  per  cent  normal.  This 
vast  curtailment  of  production  means  a  shortage  of  lumber. 
Since  the  midsummer  shutdown,  followed  by  acute  car 
shortage,  both  of  which  caused  an  immense  falling  off  in 
production  and  the  final  clearance  of  stock.s,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  mills  to  catch  up. 

The  healthy  condition  of  Seattle's  manufacturing  indus- 
tries is  shown  by  figures  recently  compiled,  indicating  that 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  such  industries  during 
1914  and  1916  has  increased  39.5  per  cent.  Plants  have 
increased  13.3  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  products  manu- 
factured has  increased  55.3  per  cent.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  when  such  a  volume 
of  products  has   been   turned   out. 

The  John  Wilson  Boat  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  plans 
to  immediately  move  its  plant  to  a  waterfront  site,  and  to 
enlarge  its  scope  to  include  construction  of  larger  ve.ssels. 
Plant   has   been   building   small   craft   and    barges. 

The  plant  of  the  Vancouver  Engineering  Works,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  is  completely  tied  up  by  a  strike  of  its  em- 
ployees,  who   are   asking   recognition   of   the   union. 

The  Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting  &  Power  Co., 
operating  a  big  copper  plant  and  smelter  at  Anyox,  B.  C, 
and  the  smelter  at  Grand  Forks,  has  acquired  2,000  acres 
of  coal  lands.  About  half  a  million  dollars  will  be  spent 
in  developing  the  lands  to  produce  coke.  A  coke  manufac- 
turing plant  costing  $1,500,000  will  be  erected  near  Anyox, 
it    is   reported. 


The  Tregoning  Boat  Co.,  operating  a  large  plant  in 
Seattle  for  the  manufacture  of  metal  lifeboats  and  rafts, 
has  located  a  plant  in  Portland  which  will  turn  out  25  boats 
daily.     H.  N.  Young  will  have  charge  of  the  Portland  branch. 

The  Spokane  Gas  Acetylene  Gas  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash., 
plans  to  re-incorporate  its  company,  and  reorganize  for  con- 
struction of  an  enlarged  manufacturing  plant. 

L.  H.  Gray  &  Co.,  shipbuilders,  Seattle,  have  purchased 
124  acres  near  Bremerton,  on  which  the  company  plans  to 
establish  a  plant  to  manufacture  concrete  ships  and  ocean- 
going wooden  vessels.  Company  now  holds  several  wooden 
ship  contracts. 

Allen  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  recently  incorporated. 
has  completed  plans  for  a  10-acre  wooden  shipbuilding  plant 
in  Seattle,  to  construct  wooden  ships.  Yards  will  have  six 
ways. 

Somarstrom  Bros.,  shipbuilders,  St.  Helens,  Ore.,  have 
been  awarded  contracts  by  the  Government  to  build  four 
government  steamships  of  the  Hopp  type.  Vessels  are  to 
be   delivered   within   eight    months. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.'s  reclamation  plant  at 
South  Tacoma,  Wash.,  representing  an  investment  of  $50,000, 
will  soon  be  in  operation.  Complete  equiqment,  including 
bolt-threading  machines,  six-spindle  tapper  nut-reclaiming 
machine,  35-ton  roller,  etc.,  has  been  installed  to  reclaim 
large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  plant  of  the  Watson  Brothers'  Iron  Works,  Astoria, 
Ore.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Pacific  Marine  Engine  Works  of 
Portland,  which  will  move  the  machinery  of  the  plant  to 
Portland.  The  Albany  Iron  Works,  of  Astoria,  has  taken 
over  the  patent  for  manufacturing  the  feed  mill  that  the 
Watson  Bros,  plant  has  perfected,  and  will  continue  the 
manufacture  of  that  machine  in  Astoria.  S.  E.  Watson, 
member  of  the  old  concern,  will  join  a  shipbuilding  concern 
in  Seattle.  ' 

Henry  Kern,  owner  of  the  North  Bend  Iron  Works,  Marsh- 
field,  Ore.,  has  sold  the  site  of  his  foundry  to  the  North  Bend 
Mill  &  Lumber  Co.  and  will  immediately  begin  work  on 
the  construction  of  a  modern  foundry  plant. 

The  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  has  opened  a 
branch  warehouse  and  sales  office  at  522  First  Avenue, 
South,  Seattle,  to  handle  products  manufactured  by  the 
Dodge  Steel  Pulley  Corporation,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  comprising 
complete  line  of  Oneida  steel  split  pulleys,  National  steel 
pulleys  and  Oneida  wood  split  pulleys.  Charles  M.  Weinberg 
is  in  charge. 

The  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Portland,  has  removed 
its  offices  and  salesrooms  to  Second  and  Stark  Streets. 

Fourteen  shipyards  in  Oregon  are  affected  by  the  action 
of  the  Shipping  Board  in  commandeering  all  vessels  under 
construction  exceeding  2500  tons  dead  weight.  These  yards 
now  have  under  construction  26  steel  steamers  and  81 
wooden  vessels,  though  some  of  the  latter  are  under  the 
2500-ton  limit.  In  the  State  of  Washington  27  yards  are 
affected.  These  yards  have  on  the  ways  69  gteel  steamers 
and  98  wooden  vessels,  of  which  a  number  are  under  the 
weight    limit. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  by  George  N. 
Black,   Cecil   H.   Bauer  and  Thomas  G.   Greene. 

The  Marine  Pipe  &  Machine  Works,  Seattle,  Wash., 
will  equip  a  new  plant  at  Spokane  and  Whatcom  streets,  where 
24,000  sq.  ft.  of  fioor  space  will  be  occupied.  Machine  tools 
will  be  put  in  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  oil  marine 
engines.  The  equipment  will  include  a  10-ton  crane  and  an 
erecting  platform  with  a  capacity  for  eight  engines.  The 
plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  from  50  to  60  motors  a  year. 

The  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is 
Installing  a  60-ton  shear  leg  crane  for  placing  engines  on 
boats  in  the  yards.  A  1500-lb.  steam  hammer  and  a  two- 
ton  electric  furnace  have  Just  been  installed. 

The  Pacific  Engineering  &  Equipment  Co.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  opened  at  92  First  Street  with  a  line  of  sawmill 
and   logging  supplies  and   shipbuilding  equipment. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug.  13. 

The  William  Lyall  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
Que.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000 
by  Errol  Languedoc,  Ralph  E.  Allan,  William  Taylor.  Wil- 
liam Lyall  of  the  Peter  Lyall  Construction  Co.,  Montreal, 
is  also  interested  in  the  company,  which  will  build  and 
operate  a  shipbuilding  plant. 

The  Dominion  Carriage  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal  East,  Que., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  by 
Pierre  T.  Legare.  Joseph  H.  Fortier,  Pieri'e  C.  Falardeau 
and  others,  all  of  Quebec,  Que.,  to  manufacture  automobiles, 
carriages,    vehicles,    machinery,    implements. 

The  Empire  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.,  Ltd.,  Owen  Sound,  Ont., 
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has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stoclc  of  $100,000  by 
Archibald  A.  Parks,  Abraham  J.  Creighton,  Edgar  W.  Mc- 
Quay  and  others  to  manufacture  stoves,  radiators,  brass, 
steel  and  iron  castings,  etc. 

The  Sydney  E.  Junkins  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000  by  Sydney  E. 
Junkins,  Humphry  R.  Drummond-Hay,  Alexander  J.  Mil- 
llgan  and  others  to  carry  on  an  engineering  and  general 
construction  business,  to  build  railways,  drydocks,  shipbuild- 
ing i:)lants,   etc. 

The  Mackinnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  by  Alex- 
ander Mackinnon,  Jacob  Nicol,  Frederick  C.  Johnston  and 
others  to  carry  on  the  business  of  hydraulic,  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineers,  foundrymen,  to  manufacture  elec- 
trical   equipment,    motors,    steel,    metals,    etc. 

The  Fruit  Machinery  Co.,  Hamilton  Street,  Ingersoll, 
contemplate  alterations  and  addition  to  building  for  foundry 
at   Belleville,   Ont.     F.    B.   Foley   is   manager. 

The  Imperial  Munitions  Board  have  plans  prepared  for 
$5,000    factory   addition    at    56    Church    Street,    Toronto,    Ont. 

Roger  Miller  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Lumsden  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  have  started  work  on  a  $70,000  reinforced  concrete 
and  steel  forge  and  machine  shop  for  the  British  Forgings, 
Ltd.,    Royal    Bank    Building,    Toronto,    Ont. 

The  Nicu  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  engage  in  manufacture 
of  steel  and   steel  products. 
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Government  Purchases 

Washington,  Aug.  13. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  opening  date  unas- 
signed,  schedule  1399,  for  four  universal  grinding  machines 
for  South  Charleston,  W.  Va.  ;  schedule  1404,  opening  date 
unassigned,  for  one  back-geared  engine  lathe ;  one  66-in. 
horizontal  drilling  and  boring  machine;  one  200-ton  hydraulic 
forging  press,  all  for  Key  West,  Fla. 

Bids  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  on  August  7  for  fur- 
nishing material  and  supplies  for  the  naval  service  as  fol- 
lows : 

Schedule  1341.  Steam  Engineering.  Class  1,  Mare  Island 
— motor-driven  lathes — Bid  147,  $3,050.  Alternate,  f.o.b. 
works — Bid  147,  $2,796.  Class  2.  Mare  Island — motor-driven 
drills — Bid  112,  $1,518;  147,  $2,497.  Alternate,  f.o.b.  works — 
Bid  27,  $1,830;  112,  $1,518;  123,  $2,475;  147,  $2,285.  Class 
3.  Mare  Island — milling  machine — Bid  81,  $4,320.  Alternate. 
f.o.b.  works — Bid  16,  $3,430 ;  81,  $4,190.  Class  4.  Mare 
Island — boring  machine — Bid  129,  $8,356.  Alternate,  f.o.b. 
works — Bid  129,  $7,900.  Class  5.  Mare  Island — boring  and 
turning  mill— Bid  75,  $11,140;  81,  $11,765;  129,  $12,020.  Al- 
ternate, f.o.b.  works — Bid  75,  $10,550;  81,  $10,910;  129,  $11,- 
100.  Class  6.  Mare  Island — 1  toolroom  lathe — Bid  81,  $2,- 
871;  112,  $3,135;  125,  $2,776;  143,  $3,163.  Alternate,  f.o.b. 
works— Bid  81,  $2,709;   92,  $1,370;   112,  $3,035;   143.   $2,963. 

The  names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  under  which 
they  are  deslgmated  In  the  above  list  are  as  follows:  Bid  16, 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  17,  Almond  W. 
Barnes,  Brooklyn;  18,  M.  S.  Brooks  &  Sons,  Chester,  Conn.; 
19,  the  Ball  &  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Danbury,  Conn. ;  20,  Berger 
Bros.  Co.,  231  Arch  Ht.,  Philadelphia ;  21,  Otto  Bernz,  17  Ash- 
land Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  22,  The  Brecht  Co.,  1201  Cass 
Ave.,  St.  Louis;  23,  Bommer  Bros.,  270  Wllloughby  Av^., 
Brooklyn ;  24,  Barber  ft  Ross,  Washington ;  25,  F.  S.  Banks  & 
Co.,  149  Church  St.,  New  York;  26,  Baldwin  Tool  Works 
(Ward  ft  Co.).  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ;  27.  Baker  Bros..  PoHt 
and  WesUalw  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Bids  were  received  by  the  general  purchasing  officer  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  Washington,  on  August  8,  for  furnishing 
under  circular  2142,  material  and  aupplles  as  follows:  Class 
16.  Transformer — Bid  10,  $1,200,  200  days;  20,  $1,065.  140 
days.  ClaM  22.  CentrlfuKal  pumps — Bid  26,  |1,784,  New 
York  delivery.  60  days;  31,  $1,123.50,  f.o.b.  New  York  und 
frelKht,  30  days;  36,  $2,380.  90  days. 

The  names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  under  which 
they  are  designated  In  the  above  list  are  us  follows:  Hid  lo, 
Oeneral  Klectric  Co..  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  20,  National  ICIeo 
trlcal  Supply  Co.,  WashinRton  ;  26,  Southern  Halos  Co..  Wash- 
ington;  31.  Ward  ft  Co..  Washington;  36,  Kdward  J  Smth. 
902  WIdener  »ldg.,  Philadelphia. 


Edward  T.  Edwards,  operatinpr  the  East  F^nd  rolling 
mill,  Columbia,  Pa.,  has  inaujfurated  work  at  the  Union 
Street  iron  mill,  formerly  operated  by  the  Susquehanna 
Iron  Co,  The  rolling  mil!  haH  been  remodeled  and  re- 
built and  equipped  with  new  machinery.  Nine  of  the 
battery  of  furnaces  have  been  started,  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  160  men. 
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Chucks. — Cushman  Chuck  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Catalog. 
Describes  and  illustrates  a  line  of  chucks  and  portable  face- 
plate Jaws  for  lathes  and  cutting-off  machines  and  twist 
drills.  Tables  of  the  various  sizes  that  can  be  supplied  are 
presented  and  mention  is  made  of  a  line  of  drill  chuck  arbors. 

Screvr  Machine  Parts. — Hartford  Machine  Screw  Co.. 
Hartford,  Conn.  Catalog.  Illustrates  a  great  variety  of 
special  turned  and  other  parts  that  are  produced  by  this 
company.  These  include  pieces  for  electrical  appliances, 
surgical  and  musical  instruments,  watches,  clocks,  optical 
work,  bicycle  and  automobile  parts,  etc.  A  thumb  index  is 
provided  to  render  the  finding  of  any  particular  part  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter.  Mention  is  made  of  the  various 
kinds  of  screws  and  nuts  that  are  regularly  carried  in  stock 
and  tables  of  useful  information  and  a  telegraph  code  are 
included. 

Steel  Wheels— Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Geneva,  Ohio. 
Catalog  No.  15.  Illustrates  a  line  of  steel  wheels  for  barrows, 
carts,  internal  combustion  engines,  wagons,  tractors,  portable 
steam  plants  and  derricks,  agricultural  implements  and  many 
other  purposes.  A  story  of  the  development  of  the  wheel  is 
given  and  this  is  followed  by  illustrations  of  the  various  styles 
of  spoke  heads  used  and  a  general  description  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  bearings  and  the  wheels.  Illustrations  of  the 
several  types  of  wheels  that  are  made  are  presented  with 
brief  descriptions  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  suitable  and 
tables  of  the  different  sizes  that  can  be  supplied. 

Twist    Drills,  Reamers,   Wrenches   and   Drop   Porgr- 

Ings.— Whitman  &  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Catalog 
No.  90.  Size  4%  x  7%  in.;  pages  158.  Pertains  to  an  ex- 
tensive line  of  twist  drills,  reamers,  wrenches  and  drop 
forgings.  There  is  practically  no  text  outside  of  a  brief 
general  introduction.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  catalog 
an  illustration  of  the  tool  is  given  at  the  top  of  the  page 
with  a  table  of  the  various  sizes  that  can  be  supplied  under- 
neath. Tables  of  the  machines  with  which  the  twist  drills 
can  be  used  are  given,  and  considerable  useful  information 
is  included,  together  with  instructions  for  grinding  drills  and 
ordering  special  tools.  A  number  of  illustrations  of  the  drop 
forgings  that  can  be  made  to  order  are  presented  and  alpha- 
betical and  numerical  indexes  of  the  different  tools  are 
included. 

Annealing'  Pans  and  Boxes  and  Hardening:  and 
Temperinsr  Pots — Garwood  Bronze  &  Iron  Works,  Gar- 
wood, N.  J.  Forms  FN,  PO  and  R.  Show  various  castings 
of  special  heat  resisting  metal.  Brief  statements  of  the 
advantages  of  using  this  metal  for  annealing  pans  and 
boxes  and  pots  to  contain  hardening  and  tempering  baths 
of  lead,  cyanide  and  oil  are  briefly  touched  upon,  and  mention 
is  made  of  the  facilities  possessed  for  turning  out  special 
sizes  and  designs. 

Automatic      Steant      and      Water      Service     "Valves.— 

(Jolden-Anderson  Valve  Specialty  Co.,  P\ilton  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. Catalog  No.  19.  Size,  6  x  9  in. ;  pages,  160.  Lists  an 
extensive  line  of  non-return  automatic  steam  and  water 
service  valves.  These  include  automatic  triple-acting  valves, 
automatic  non-return  and  automatic  water  service  valves  for 
high  and  low  pressure  and  superheated  steam  service.  Illus- 
trations and  brief  descriptions  of  the  various  valves  are 
given  and  In  a  number  of  cases  tables  of  sizes  and  dimensions 
are  Included.  A  partial  list  of  the  users  is  given  and  mention 
Is  made  of  the  facilities  possessed  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  numerous  sp«;clal  valves  and  other  specialties 
for  high  and  low  pressure  steam  and  water  service. 

Cranes.— Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey,  111. 
Catalog  No.  130.  Refers  to  an  extensive  line  of  cranes  which 
Includes  electric  traveling,  gantry,  transfer,  jib  and  pillar 
types.  Illustrations  and  brief  descriptions  of  the  various 
kinds  are  presented  and  a  number  of  views  of  the  cranes  in 
uHo  at  different  plants  are  shown,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  their  use  In  foundries.  A  partial  list  of  users  is 
Included  and  mention  is  made  of  a  line  of  railroad  equipment. 

Gaskets.— Fitzgerald  Mfg.  Co.,  Torrlngton,  Conn.  Cata- 
log. IlIuHtratoH  and  describes  a  line  of  copper-asbestos, 
Mobllene  and  taper  gaskets.  Tables  of  the  sizes  regularly 
carried  In  stock  are  included. 

Oil    IliiriM'rH   and    OH    BurniuK    Systems Hammel   Oil 

HurrihiK  lOriiilpment  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Catalog. 
Illu.sir;in  s  ;m(l  describes  a  line  of  fuel  oil  burners  under  boil- 
ers !i:  .1  .iiihMtltute  for  coal.  A  number  of  plants  in  which 
"  Have  been  Installed  are  shown  and  a  partial  list 

'  luded.  Mention  is  made  of  a  number  of  acces- 
..v/iico  ,vi,..ii  include  oil  firing  valves,  strainers,  draft  gage 
governors  for  the  burner  and  supply  pumps,  etc. 
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Expansion  of  the  Gier  Pressed  Steel  Co. 

From  Small  Start  Nine  Years  Ago  to 
a  Large  Daylight  Shop — Comfort  and 
Convenience  of  Employees  Considered 

BY   CHARLES   LUNDBERG 


THE  new  plant  of  the  Gier  Pressed  Steel  Co., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  contains  108,000  sq.  ft.  When 
the  company  was  founded  in  1908  by  Burton 
S.  Gier  it  occupied  300  sq.  ft.  It  was  first  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  postal-card  racks.  To-day  it 
produces  pressed  steel  work  ranging  from  the  small- 
est to  the  largest,  and  for  various  purposes  and 
industries.  Its  capital  has  grown  from  $1,600  to 
),000,  and  the  site  upon  which  its  plant  stands 


comprises   8V2    acres.      Its   equipment   includes   69 
power  presses,  including  a  120-ton  toggle  press. 

A  thought  inspired  by  the  growth  of  the  company 
is  that  while  comment  on  the  quick  development  and 


perfecting  of  automobile-building  plants  is  frequent, 
with  justifiable  wonderment  thereat,  commensurate 
attention  is  not  given  to  the  industries  which  have 
grown  with  the  automobile  and  without  which  the 
modern  automobile  would  be  impossible.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  company,  and  of  the  pressed-steel 
industry  generally,  has  been  a  concomitant  of  prog- 
ress in  automobile  manufacture  because  of  quantity 
production,  and  the  adaptability  of  pressed  steel  for 
automobile  construction,  a  result  being  that  a  great 
assembly  of  equipment  for  pressing  and  stampings 
steel  is  available  for  service  to  other  industries 
which  of  themselves  would  not  have  warranted  such 
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a  large  investment  of  capital  in  a 
special  line. 

In  attempting  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  plant  of  the  com- 
pany one  is  puzzled  to  know  just 
what,  if  anything,  should  be  em- 
phasized, for  the  reason  that  the 
plant  in  its  entirety  stands  on  such 
a  high  plane  of  excellence.  One 
can  easily  expatiate  on  the  design 
of  the  huge  building  itself,  on  the 
orderly  arrangement  within,  on 
the  consideration  that  has  been 
shown  for  the  workers,  on  the 
lighting,  the  ventilation,  the  broad 
aisles  and  even  on  the  efficient 
method  of  cutting  up  and  handling 
scrap  material. 

The  operating  department  of  the 
company  is  contained  in  one  steel 
and  glass  building  of  double  mon- 
itor construction,  180  x  600  ft. 
It  has  dust-proof  floors,  and  is  essentially  a  daylight 
shop,  the  walls,  except  for  about  4  ft.  above  the 
floor,  being  entirely  of  glass  set  in  steel  sash.  There 
are  no  adjacent  buildings  to  obstruct  or  lessen  the 
admission  of  light.  Along  one  side  stretches  a  rail- 
road dock,  built  of  concrete,  10  x  600  ft.  The  build- 
ing contains  six  long  bays.  ^  Each  monitor  bay  is 
served  by  a  20-ton  crane  running  the  length  of  the 
building,  and  each  of  the  bays  between  by  5-ton 
cranes  having  similar  travel.  Running  transversely 
across  one  end  of  the  building  is  another  20-ton 
crane,  the  runway  of  which  is  extended  a  consid- 
erable distance  outside  of  the  building  to  carry  ma- 
terial to  and  from  cars,  and  later  will  serve  a  con- 
templated steel  storage  building  as  well  as  the  shop. 
On  the  transverse  runway  also  travels  a  3-ton  crane, 
which  among  other  things  is  used  for  the  handling 
of  scrap  material,  more  of  which  will  be  said  later. 
A  new  office  building  and  a  power  plant  complete 
the  number  of  structures  now  erected. 

Made  Shop  Good  Place  to  Work 

In  its  old  quarters  on  North  Grand  Street,  Lan- 
sing, the  company  was  cramped  for  space  to  such 
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The  Various  Departments  of  the  Shop  Are  Separated  by  Partitions  of  Heavy  Wire  Netting 

a  degree  that  B.  S.  Gier  realized  that  conditions 
were  unfavorable  both  to  production  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men,  and  he  had  both  in  mind  when  he 
went  about  planning  a  new  plant.  With  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  employees  Mr.  Gier  was  desirous 
of  creating  a  shop  in  which  men  would  like  to  work, 
in  fact,  this  was  one  of  his  dominating  ideas.  An 
interesting  point  of  consideration  for  the  human 
element  is  exemplified  by  the  placing  of  clear  glass 
in  the  bottom  row  of  panes  in  the  steel  sash.  To 
some  this  may  seem  unimportant,  others  may  not 
like  the  idea  at  all.    Mr.  Gier  explains  it  as  follows : 

We  wanted  to  make  the  shop  a  good  place  to  work 
in.    Here  we  are  with  plenty  of  grass  and  trees  around. 
Certainly  the  men  like  a  glance  at  these  surroundings 
once  in  a  while,  and  they  do  not  have  a  sense  of  being 
penned  in.     If  a  severe  storm  should  come  up  suddenly 
they  would  become  uneasy  if  they  could  not  look  out, 
and  they  would  be  itching  to  get  to  the  doors,  but  if 
they  can  raise  their  heads  and  see  through  the  windows 
that  everything  is  all  right,  they  are  more  disposed  to 
go  on  with  their  work.     Business  men  are  pretty  well 
agreed  that  the  better  surroundings  men  are  given,  the 
better  men  they  are.     Therefore  you  will  see  we  have 
not  provided  what  we  have  as  an  act  of  philanthropy. 
A  thoroughly  modern  and  well- 
equipped  plant,  with  proper  at- 
tention   given    to    the    comfort 
and     convenience     of     the     em- 
ployees,   in    our    estimation,    is 
only  good  business. 

First  observed,  on  entering 
the  shop  building  through  a 
passageway  from  the  office 
building,  is  a  first-aid  room 
equipped  with  all  of  the  es- 
sentials for  treating  accident 
cases.  This  room  which,  with 
its  equipment,  is  entirely  in 
white,  is  in  charge  of  an  ex- 
perienced nurse  who  is  on  duty 
throughout  working  hours. 
She  is  competent  to  attend  to 
minor  injuries,  also  to  dress 
those  of  a  more  serious  char- 
acter after  they  have  first 
been  treated  by  a  physician. 
In  addition  to  these  duties, 
the  nurse  also  serves  as  a 
matron  for  the  women  who  are 
employed  in  the  light  press 
department,  which  adjoins  the 
first-aid  room.  For  men  and 
women  there  are  separate  and 
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storage  room  for  factory  sup- 
plies, another  for  storing  dies, 
a  lathe  department  for  rough  fin- 
ishing certain  kinds  of  stamp- 
ings, a  shearing  department 
equipped  with  three  plate-shear- 
ing machines,  shipping  and  re- 
ceiving departments  and  what 
may  be  called  a  scrap  depart- 
ment. The  last  named  deserves 
some  detailed  mention. 

How  Scrap  is  Handled 
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Although  Where  More  Privacy  Is  Desired  Pressed  Steel  Panels  About  7  Ft.  High  Are  Employed 

commodious  rooms  equipped  with  steel  lockers,  white 
enamel  washbowls,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  tables, 
chairs,  and  benches. 

The  light  press  department,  wherein  the  women 
are  employed,  is  about  60  x  160  ft.  and  is  inclosed 
by  a  partition  of  pressed  steel  panels,  about  8  ft. 
in  height  and  painted  olive  green,  this  color  being 
agreeable  to  the  eye  as  well  as  durable.  The  small 
presses  are  equipped  with  safety  devices  of  one  kind 
or  another,  mostly  of  the  type  which  prevent  the 
tripping  of  the  press  until  two  levers  are  pressed 
•  down,  this  action  engaging  both  arms  and  neces- 
sarily taking  the  hands  away  from  the  die.  Stools 
with  backs  are  provided  for  the  women. 

Heavy  Stamping  Department  Equipment 

A  view  of  the  heavy  stamping  department  is  re- 
produced herewith,  and  it  sets  forth  more  concisely 
than  can  be  done  by  words  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  big  presses   and  the  abundant  aisle  space 
which  permits  the  free  movement  of  shop  trucks. 
Shown,  also,  back  of  the  presses,  are  large  hoods 
for  collecting  and  carrying  away  heat,  smoke  and 
gases  which  may  escape  from  a  battery  of  oil-burn- 
ing    annealing     ovens.      The 
largest  press,  in  point  of  size, 
is    one    of    the    toggle    type, 
weighing   120  tons,   used  for 
the    forming    of    automobile 
body  shrouds  and  panels,  fend- 
ers  and   similar   sheet   metal 
parts.      Two   slightly    smaller 
toggle  presses  are  used  for  the 
production   of   radiator   pans, 
radiator    casings,     etc.      Also 
conspicuous    is   a   battery    of 
large,     heavy,     straight-sided 
presses,    one   of   which,   with 
its  17-in.  shaft,  is  capable  of 
drawing  cold  a  pan  21  in.  in 
diameter  by  6  in.  deep  out  of 
%-in.  steel.    This  press  is  also 
capable  of  working  cold  steel 
up  to  %  in.  in  thickness.    All 
the  large  presses  have  direct 
motor  drive. 

Among  other  departments 
may  be  enumerated  one  for 
working  light  sheet  metal, 
such  as  door  panels;  one  for 
automobile  body  work,  a 
woodworking  shop  for  crating 
and  the  making  of  patterns,  a 


At  one  end  of  the  building  is 
a  concrete  pit  19  x  28  ft.  and  8 
ft.  deep,  at  the  edge  of  which  are 
placed  two  power  shearing  ma- 
chines.   To  the  latter  are  fed  the 
steel  strips  from  which  blanks 
have  been  punched,  and  as  they 
are  sheared  the  pieces  slide  down 
a  metal  chute  into  the  pit,  the 
chutes  permitting  an  even  distribution  of  the  pieces 
over  the  area  of  the  pit.     The  3-ton  crane,  previ- 
ously   referred    to,    is    equipped    with    an    electric 
magnet  and  with  its  aid  50  tons  of  cut  material  can 
be  placed  in  a  car  in  31/2  hours. 

Of  prime  importance  in  the  plant  is  the  large  tool- 
room or  die-making  department,  a  view  of  which 
accompanies  this  article.  Like  the  small-press  de- 
partment, it  is  separated  from  the  main  part  of  the 
shop,  but  only  in  part,  by  the  pressed-steel  panels, 
the  remainder  of  the  partition  being  heavy  wire 
netting.  In  this  department  the  company  takes 
special  pride  and  asserts  that  every  machine  and 
device  for  expediting  the  manufacturing  of  dies  has 
been  provided. 

In  all  production  departments  the  company  uses 
the  Gisholt  Machine  Co.'s  Periodigraph  which  en- 
ables it  to  effect  proper  control  over  time  and  its 
distribution  against  various  operations  and  over 
the  complete  job.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
know  if  an  operation  is  requiring  an  excessive 
amount  of  time  for  its  performance,  as  once  this 
is  ascertained  steps  may  be  taken  to  improve  the 
time  on  that  operation.     A  feature  of  all  depart- 


in  the  Heavy  Press  Department  Abundant  Al.sle  Space  Is  Provided  for  the  Free  Move- 
ment of  Shop  Trucks 
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mercury  vapor  system,  it  being  sought  in  this  con- 
nection to  obtain  a  maximum  diffusion  of  light  with 
a  resultant  elimination  of  shadows.  Toilet  rooms, 
constructed  of  pressed-steel  panels,  are  centrally 
located  at  either  end  of  the  building,  standing  on  the 
shop  floor,  and  therefore  readily  accessible  to  the 
men.  Sanitary  drinking  fountains  are  conveniently 
located  in  each  department.  The  office  building  is 
a  two-story  and  basement  structure  of  light  pressed 
brick. 

The  business  of  the  Gier  Pressed  Steel  Co.  has 
been  largely  making  such  parts  as  automobile  brake 
drums,  hub  flanges,  radiator  casings,  body  shrouds 
and  panels,  wire  wheel  hub  shells,  hub  bodies,  uni- 
versal joint  casings,  wheel  parts,  etc.,  as  well  as 
general, contract  work.  The  general  management  of 
the  company  is  in  the  hands  of  Burton  S.  Gier,  its 
founder;  David  F.  Edwards  is  treasurer;  Leo  0. 
Benner,  manager  of  sales ;  James  W.  Gier,  purchas- 
ing agent,  and  John  R.  Winter,  factory  manager. 


The  Steel  Strips  from  Which  Blanks  Have  Been  Punched  Are 
Brought  to  Two  Power  Shearing  Machines  Located  at  the  Side 
of  the  Scrap  Pit  Into  W^hich  the  Cuttings  Drop  Through 
Chutes.  A  Lifting  Magnet  Is  Employed  for  Handling  the 
Scrap  and  It  Is  Possible  to  Load  a  Freight  Car  with  50 
Tons  in  31/2  Hr. 

ments  consists  of  raised  platforms  where  the  de- 
partment foremen  and  clerks  can  sit  and  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  floor. 

Heating  and  ventilating  are  effected  by  an  over- 
head system  with  American  Blower  Co.  apparatus. 
Artificial  light  is  furnished  by  the  Cooper-Hewitt 


British  Cognizance  of  American  Shipbuilding 

A  transfer  of  the  supremacy  in  building  ships  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  is  likely,  according 
to  Engineering  of  London,  if  organized  labor  of  that 
nation  is  unreasonable  after  the  war,  if  their  engineers 
do  not  adopt  standardization  and  other  economical 
methods,  and  if  British  statesmen  do  not  give  industry 
the  best  possible  consideration.  The  advantages  now 
held  by  British  shipbuilders  in  the  proximity  of  coal  and 
iron  supplies,  steel  works  and  shipyards  and  shipping 
ports  are,  of  course,  emphasized.  High  cost  of  con- 
struction and  of  operation  in  the  United  States  is  also 
a  British  advantage.  A  tramp  steamer  costing  $330,000 
in  England  in  1913  would,  it  is  said,  have  cost  $690,000 
in  the  United  States,  with  an  expense  in  sailing  favor  of 
the  British  ship  of  $400  per  month  in  wages  and  $100 
per  month  for  supplies,  food,  etc. 


The  'J-. 


.Iroom  or  Die  Making  Department  1h  an  Jmportrnt  Se.tlon  of  the  Factory  and  Ls  Separated  in  Part  by  Wire  Netting 

and   In  Part  by  Steel   Paneled   Partitions 


Organizing  Many  Fighting  Industries 

With  Voluntary  Discipline,  They  Will  Support 
Fighting  Armies— Director  Gifford  Reviews 
Accomplishments  of  Council  of  National  Defense 


An  inspiring  resume  of  the  recent  accomplishments 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  its  Advisory 
Commission  in  the  work  of  industrial  organization  for 
the  war  has  been  prepared  by  W.  S.  Gifford,  director  of 
the  council.  The  progress  made  embraces  the  active 
direction  and  adaptation  of  the  nation's  railroad  facili- 
ties for  war  purposes;  the  further  development  of 
sources  of  supply  for  all  kinds  of  war  munitions  and 
their  component  parts,  from  artillery  and  machine  guns 
to  various  forms  of  motor  transport;  unusual  progress 
on  a  comprehensive  aviation  program;  very  material 
assistance  to  the  War  Department  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  army  cantonments ;  the  adaptation  and  aug- 
mentation of  electric  communication  lines,  both  tele- 
graph and  telephone;  the  procuring  of  leather  and  tex- 
tile supplies  of  all  kinds  for  the  new  armies;  the  co- 
operative development  of  lumber,  copper,  aluminum, 
steel  and  other  raw  material  sources  for  the  war  needs 
of  the  Government;  notable  progress  on  many  phases, 
of  the  difficult  labor  problem;  extensive  assistance .  in 
the  consummation  of  the  medical  preparations  for  the 
care  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country;  and  definite 
accomplishments  in  the  adjustment  of  commercial  con- 
ditions and  methods  to  war  needs. 

Marshaling  of  Munitions 

"In  the  work  of  assisting  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments in  securing  munitions,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "the 
General  Munitions  Board,  whose  functions  the  new  War 
Industries  Board  has  taken  over,  through  its  committees, 
composed  in  part  of  army  and  navy  officers  and  in  part 
of  civilians,  has  performed  yeoman  service  in  develop- 
ing new  sources  of  supply  for  gun  forgings  and  other 
essentials  to  the  manufacture  of  artillery.  It  is  not 
permissible  for  military  reasons  to  make  public  de- 
tails, but  the  board's  work  has  greatly  increased  the 
possibilities  for  securing  both  field  and  machine  guns  in 
quantity  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  was  at  first  thought 
possible.  Like  other  branches  of  the  council,  the  board 
has  done  its  work  in  large  part  through  personal  con- 
ference with  manufacturers,  securing  their  loyal  co- 
operation in  subordinating  commercial  demands  to  the 
needs  of  the  Government  and  often  in  adapting  large 
sections  of  plant,  hitherto  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, to  war  operations. 

"The  efforts  of  the  board  have  not  been  confined  to 
guns  and  munitions,  however.  All  kinds  of  allied  sup- 
plies come  under  its  jurisdiction,  including  carriages, 
limbers,  caissons,  forge  wagons,  military  vehicles,  steel 
helmets,  surgical  supplies,  optical  glass,  gages,  tools 
and  dies  of  many  kinds.  Besides  this,  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions as  to  price,  priority  of  shipment  and  methods  of 
expediting  production  have  been  referred  to  the  board 
by  the  departments  for  advice.  Extensive  aid  in  ac- 
countancy problems  has  been  furnished.  The  board  has 
served  as  a  general  clearing-house  for  innumerable  re- 
lated problems  coming  both  from  the  Government  de- 
partments and  from  the  committees  on  munitions,  raw 
materials  and  supplies  of  the  council. 

Work  of  the  Railroads 

"The  work  of  the  railroads,  combined  under  a  volun- 
tary centralized  organization  through  the  council,  has 
been  directed  in  wartime  channels  through  Chairman 
Willard  of  the  Advisory  Commission  and  the  war  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  railroad  presidents,  co-operating 
with  the  council.  Under  this  scheme,  according  to  Mr. 
Willard,  the  roads  have  made  all  transfers  of  troops 
on  schedule  without  serious  disruption  of  regular  traffic. 
In  spite  of  an  admittedly  serious  shortage  of  freight 
cars  and  terminal  facilities,  moreover,  through  a  general 
effort   throughout   the    country   to   develop   added   effi- 


ciency in  freight  car  use,  the  effective  supply  of  coal 
cars  has  been  greatly  increased  and  general  freight 
traffic  has  been  effectively  spurred  up.  Regular  traffic 
has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country  and 
has  been  constantly  increasing,  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
shortage  of  freight  cars  was  reduced  from  148,627  on 
May  1  to  105,000  at  the  end  of  June." 

The  work  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  has  de- 
veloped rapidly.  A  bill  providing  for  the  increased  serv- 
ice has  been  passed  in  record  time  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  making  provision  for  the  manu- 
faicturer  of  thousands  of  military  airplanes  and  training 
thousands  of  men  for  service  at  the  front.  Notable 
progress  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  has  already 
been  made.  The  program  has  been  worked  out  in  great 
detail,  including  personnel,  the  standardization  of  ma- 
chines for  quantity  production,  equipment  of  all  kinds, 
including- machine  guns  and  scientific  apparatus. 

Three  Fields  Completed 

Three  of  a  system  of  24  big  training  fields  have  al- 
ready been  completed  in  record  time,  training  machines 
are  now  being  shipped  to  them,  and  instruction  in  flying 
has  already  begun.  Reciprocal  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  training  American  cadets  in  Canada  in  return 
for  the  training  of  Canadians  in  the  South  in  the  winter. 
A  mission  of  technical  experts  has  been  in  Europe  for 
several  weeks  gathering  information  for  the  use  of  the 
American  Goveniment  and  American  manufacturers. 

Through  committees  and  subcommittees  of  men  rep- 
resentative of  the  producers,  the  Committee  on  Raw 
Materials  has  been  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  whole 
range  of  raw  products  needed  for  war  uses  and  has  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  each  available  and  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  departments 
sources  from  which  it  could  draw  them.  Through  per- 
sonal conferences  it  has  been  possible  frequently  to 
secure  speed  and  convenience  in  delivery  impossible 
under  normal  conditions  as  well  as  most  reasonable 
prices.  Included  in  the  list  covered  fully  by  the  organi- 
zation have  been  steel,  sheet  steel,  ferro  alloys,  pig  tin, 
tin  plate,  scrap  iron  and  steel,  wire  products,  wire  rope, 
tubular  products,  cold  rolled  and  cold  drawn  steel,  cop- 
per, aluminum,  brass,  rubber,  cement,  alcohol,  asbestos, 
magnesia  and  roofing,  coal  tar  by-products,  lead,  mica, 
nickel,  oil,  pig  iron,  iron  ore  and  lake  transportation, 
sulphur,  wool  and  zinc. 

Stimulating  Coal  Production 

"The  Committee  on  Coal  Production,"  Mr.  Gifford 
says,  "has  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  of 
stimulating  production  and  in  arranging  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  coal  to  meet  the  combined  needs  of  the  navy 
and  army,  the  American  civil  population,  and  to  some 
extent  the  European  allies.  Through  conference  with 
railroad  officials  and  shippers,  it  has  brought  about  a 
pooling  arrangement  for  the  Atlantic  tidewater  region 
which  already  promises  to  do  away  with  the  waste  in 
car  and  barge  service  under  the  old  system  of  individual 
consignments  and  make  possible  a  great  increase  in 
shipments  to  New  England  and  the  other  northeastern 
states.  A  similar  arrangement  for  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  northwest  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
many  weeks.  It  has  also  been  of  material  service  in 
the  readjustment  of  prices.  Particular  attention  has 
been  given  to  securing  prompt  shipment  for  all  war 
purposes,  both  military  and  industrial. 

"Dr.  Godfrey's  Committee  on  Engineering  and  Edu- 
cation has  been  giving  thorough  study  to  the  relations 
of  American  educational  institutions  to  the  war  and  to 
the  best  methods  to  be  used  in  adapting  their  courses  to 
the  national  needs  both  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
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to  the  reconstruction  period  to  follow  the  war.  Con- 
ferences have  been  held  with  leading  educators  on  the 
problems  and  their  co-operation  secured  in  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee.  During  the 
past  month,  a  group  of  distinguished  Canadian  edu- 
cators went  to  Washington  for  a  two-day  conference 
to  give  American  institutions  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perience during  the  past  two  years  of  war.  In  addition, 
the  production  engineering  section  of  the  committee  has 
been  working  with  other  divisions  of  the  council  in  de- 
veloping new  sources  of  supply  for  various  materials 
needed  in  munitions  work," 

In  the  Motor  Truck  Field 

The  Co-operative  Committee  on  Automotive  Trans- 
port has  had  most  important  work  to  perform  in  adjust- 
ing commercial  and  industrial  conditions  to  the  needs 
of  the  Government  in  its  requirements  for  motor  trucks, 
tractors,  airplane  engines,  motor  boats  and  other  forms 
of  machinery  driven  by  internal  combustion  engines.  Its 
services  have  been  particularly  valuable  in  bringing  to 
the  Government  the  fruit  of  the  standardization  work 
which  has  made  the  quantity  production  of  American 
motor  cars  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  industry. 
Other  committees  which  have  performed  valuable  serv- 
ice, which  it  is  impossible  here  to  set  out  in  detail,  have 
been  those  on  Gas  and  Electric  Service,  Locomotives  and 
Cars,  Electric  Railroad  Transportation  and  Inland 
Waterways. 

"Our  nation  possesses  more  producing  resources 
than  any  other  two  nations  in  the  world,"  says  Mr. 
Gifford  in  conclusion.  "Organized  as  a  producing  ma- 
chine, we  shall  win  the  war.  Individual  initiative  and 
self  reliance  are  normally  developed  in  a  democracy  to 
a  higher  degree  than  in  any  other  form  of  government. 
Peoples  and  institutions  have  grown  under  the  spur  of 
competition  and  freedom  of  action,  so  that  we  are  noted 
for  our  individual  efficiency  and  enterprise.  An  army 
must  obviously  be  highly  organized  and  subject  to  disci- 
pline. Individual  efforts,  no  matter  how  great,  must 
be  organized  so  as  to  work  for  a  common  purpose,  if 
they  are  to  be  effective.  Not  alone  team  work,  but  a 
voluntary  acceptance  of  discipline  in  the  cause  of  na- 
tional defense,  is  imperative.  We  do  not  wish  to  Prus- 
sianize America,  but  each  of  us  must  voluntarily  submit 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  organization  in  order 
that  we  may  build  up  fighting  industries  which  with 
their  voluntary  discipline  will  stand  side  by  side  in 
efficiency  with  our  fighting  armies." 


MINING    EXPERIMENT    STATION 


Abell-Howe  Co.  Organized 

The  Abell-Howe  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated 
to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  sales  and  engineer- 
ing organization  inaugurated  some  months  ago  by 
Oliver  J.  Abell,  565  Washington  Boulevard,  that  city. 
The  new  company  has  acquired  important  interests  in 
some  of  the  manufacturing  companies  for  whose  prod- 
ucts it  will  be  the  national  distributor,  and  in  addition 
it  will  continue  to  market  other  equipment  as  sales 
agent.  Among  the  products  to  be  sold  exclusively 
through  the  Abell-Howe  Co.  are  "American  High- 
Speed"  chain  and  Howe  "One  Man"  detachable  tongue 
trucks. 

Oliver  J.  Abell  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
new  company,  Glenn  G.  Howe  is  vice-president  and  C.  E. 
Kane,  secretary.  Arrangements  for  representation  in 
the  principal  distributing  centers  of  the  country  will  be 
shortly  completed. 


The  General  Electric  Co.  will  supply  the  entire  elec- 
trical equipment  for  the  Commonwealth  Hotel,  to  be 
erected  in  the  Times  Square  district,  New  York.  The 
power  equipment  would  suffice  for  a  city  of  20,000  people. 
The  hotel  will  have  2500  rooms,  and  will  cost  $15,000,- 
000.  Electrical  apparatus  for  lighting,  ventilating, 
heating,  pneumatic  tube  service,  vacuum  cleaner  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  operating  and  controlling  devices  for 
the  kitchen,  laundry  and  refrigerating  departments, 
together  with  the  necessary  conduits,  cables,  wires  and 
lamps. 


Establishment   Is   Authorized   by   the   Secretary 
of  the  Interior 

Washington,  Aug.  21.— The  establishment  of  a 
mining  experiment  station  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  authorized 
by  an  order  issued  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane 
on  Aug.  17.  The  station  will  represent  the  iron  mining 
districts  and  will  work  in  co-operation  with  the  School 
of  Mines  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which  is 
located  at  Minneapolis.  Director  Van  H.  Manning  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  station  in  a  formal  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary said: 

The  bureau  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  give  attention 
to  the  treatment  and  concentration  of  low  grade  iron  ores 
with  the  t)urpose  of  increasing  the  iron  ore  reserves  of  this 
country  by  making  available  those  low  grade  ores  which  at 
present   cannot   be   economically    smelted. 

Vast  as  are  the  ore  reserves  of  Minnesota,  at  the  present 
rate  of  production  the  high  grade  ores  now  developed  will 
be  almost  exhausted  within  30  years.  However,  there  are 
huge  deposits  of  lower  grade  ores  not  now  utilized,  and 
these  will  become  of  great  value,  if  their  treatment  can  be 
made  profitable.  Some  important  problems  that  must  be 
solved,  if  the  high  standards  of  the  mining  industry  are  to 
be  maintained,  are  : 

The  concentration  of  the  hematite  ores,  carrying  from  35 
to  50  per  cent  iron,  which  are  now  practically  worthless. 

The  concentration  of  great  quantities  of  magnetite  ores, 
particularly  those  on  the  east  end  of  the  Mesaba  range. 

The  utilization  of  titaniferous  ores  that  occur  in  consid- 
erable abundance  in  northeast  Minnesota.  Owing  to  metal- 
lurgical difficulties,  these  are  not  now  utilized. 

The  concentration  of  the  low  grade  manganese  ores  of 
the  Cuyuna  range.  If  these  ores  could  be  concentrated  and 
their  phosphorus  content  decreased,  they  would  be  very 
valuable,  whereas  tTiey  are  not  now  utilized  to  any  great 
extent. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  there  is  a  large  field  for  experimental  and  eco- 
nomic work  in  the  iron  mining  industry.  The  iron  ore 
mined  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  amounts  to  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States. 
At  present,  there  is  a  growing  interest  among  operators 
of  this  district  in  regard  to  beneficiating  the  lower 
grades  of  ore  material.  This  is  also  true  of  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  which  have  not  been  so 
favorably  endowed  by  nature  with  high  grade  ores. 
The  entire  question  is  therefore  of  national  importance 
and  the  Bureau  feels  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation 
to  utilize  its  reserves  of  iron  ores  most  effectively  and 
economically  in  view  of  the  fact  that  high  grade  ores 
are  rapidly  being  depleted  by  the  enormous  annual 
draft  upon  them,  the  grade  of  ore  produced  each  year 
gradually  decreasing.  The  possibilities  of  beneficiating 
the  leaner  material  should  be  determined  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  future. 
Many  individual  operators  are  conducting  more  or  less 
haphazard  experiments  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
their  particular  material  and  in  many  instances  they 
are  doing  the  same  work,  repeating  the  same  mistakes 
and  arriving  at  the  same  final  results  obtained  by  oper- 
ators in  other  districts. 

To  be  most  effective  the  bureau  believes  the  data 
from  all  such  work  should  be  assembled  and  supple- 
mented by  special  investigations  which  may  seem  of 
greatest  importance  and  value  to  the  State  as  well  as 
the  Nation  and  the  results  made  public  for  the  benefit 
of  individuals  taking  up  such  matters  in  a  commercial 
way.  By  combining  the  equipment  and  personnel  of 
the  Minneapolis  School  of  Mines  Experimental  Station 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  establish- 
ing a  main  iron  ore  and  central  concentrating  station, 
a  very  effective  organization  would  be  obtained  and 
unusual  facilities  would  be  available  for  the  coordina- 
tion and  dissemination  of  data  relative  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  ore  reserves  of  the  country. 
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Record  Production  of  Fluorspar  in  1916     A  New  Device  for  Marking  Steel  Tools 

American  mines  broke  another  record  last  year  in 
the  production  of  fluorspar,  as  shown  by  statistics  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  Ernest  F.  Burchard,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. In  1916  the  shipments  were  155,735  short  tons, 
valued  at  $922,654,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  of  21  per  cent  in  value  over  the  shipments  of  1915, 
which  had  been  the  record  year. 

The  increased  demand  for  fluorspar  has  come  largely 
from  the  manufacturers  of  open-hearth  steel,  who  use 
the  mineral  as  a  flux,  but  the  demand  for  it  in  other 
metallurgic  operations  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  has  been  very  active. 

The  bulk  of  the  fluorspar  sold  in  1916,  as  in  former 
years,  was  gravel  spar,  the  quantity  in  1916  amounting 
to  133,651  short  tons,  or  nearly  86  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  average  prices  per  ton  received  at  the  mines  in  1916 
were,  gravel  $5.34,  lump  $7.94,  and  ground  $12.38,  and 
the  general  average  price  for  all  spar  sold  was  $5.92. 
These  prices  compare  with  $4.89,  $7.51,  $10.80  and  $5.58, 
respectively,  in  1915.  At  the  close  of  1916,  owing  to  a 
shortage  in  supplies,  the  price  of  gravel  spar  for  prompt 
delivery,  not  covered  by  contracts,  was  about  $21.50 
per  ton,  although  it  is  believed  that  not  much  was  sold 
at  this  price. 

Shipments  (or  sales)  of  fluorspar  were  reported  from 
five  states  in  1916 — Illinois,  Kentucky,  Colorado,  New 
Hampshire  and  Arizona — in  the  order  named.  In  1915 
the  first  four  shipped  spar  and  also  New  Mexico,  which 
reported  none  in  1916.  Probably  the  output  would  have 
been  larger  in  1916  had  not  the  mines  in  southern 
Illinois  been  shut  down  for  part  of  July  on  account  of 
miners'  strikes. 

The  imports  of  fluorspar  in  1916  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  were  12,323  short  tons, 
valued  at  $54,000,  compared  with  7167  short  tons,  valued 
at  $22,878,  in  1915,  an  increase  of  nearly  72  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  of  about  136  per  cent  in  value.  From 
1910  the  imports  of  fluorspar  steadily  declined  until 
1915,  but  diflficulties  in  getting  supplies  from  American 
mines  when  needed,  on  account  of  freight  embargoes, 
lack  of  cars,  uncertainties  of  transportation  on  Ohio 
River,  and  labor  troubles,  coupled  with  higher  prices, 
have  led  to  an  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  importers 
to  bring  in  spar  from  Great  Britain. 


As  a  substitute  for  the  older  methods  of  marking 
steel  tools  by  etching  with  acid  or  with  a  hammer  and 
stamp,  William  Brewster  &  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New 
York,  have  brought  out  a  device  employing  electric  cur- 
rent. The  Etchograph,  as  it  is  known,  is  intended  for 
marking  dies,  cutters,  etc.,  the  piece  to  be  marked  rest- 
ing on  a  metal  plate  which  is  connected  to  one  side  of 
the  circuit,  while  the  marking  pencil  is  connected  to  the 
other  side.  Ease  and  speed  of  marking  are  the  advan- 
tages claimed.  Under  the  old  method  the  piece  to  be 
marked  was  coated  with  an  asphaltum  paint  and  after 
this  had  dried  a  brush  was  employed  to  remove  the 
paint  and  trace  the  design  that  was  to  be  etched.  The 
piece  was  then  immersed  in  an  acid  bath,  which  marked 
the  tool.  When  the  etching  process  was  completed  the 
remaining  paint  had  to  be  removed  and  the  tool  thor- 
oughly cleaned  from  traces  of  the  acid.  All  this  took 
time  and  with  the  Etchograph  all  the  time  that  is  re- 
quired, it  is  explained,  is  that  needed  for  tracing  the 
design  with  the  marking  pencil. 

The  device  includes  a  transformei*  which  takes  cur- 
rent from  the  nearest  lighting  socket  at  110  volts  and 
steps  it  down  to  approximately  5.5  volts.     A  resistance 


Agrees  to   Build  Plant 

Frank  A.  Cooper,  New  York  City,  representing  the 
Superior  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  City  Commission  of  Superior,  Wis.,  to  pur- 
chase a  site  now  owned  by  the  city  for  a  proposed  iron 
and  steel  plant  which  ultimately  will  cost  $3,000,000. 
The  contract  provides  that  the  company  must  construct 
a  plant  costing  not  less  than  $200,000,  work  to  start  by 
Jan.  1,  1918,  and  give  employment  to  not  less  than  60 
persons.  If  the  company  fulfills  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, the  lessee  is  given  an  option  to  purchase  ad- 
ditional city  lands  within  three  years'  time,  at  $500 
an  acre.  The  deed  will  provide  that  the  company  manu- 
facture and  sell  iron  or  steel  for  a  period  of  10  years. 


The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  issued 
a  special  report  on  female  labor  in  positions  formerly 
occupied  exclusively  by  men,  in  which  it  is  indicated 
that  the  employment  of  women  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Machine  shops  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  pointed 
out,  are  employing  women  on  an  especially  large  scale. 
Many  large  concerns  in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere  which 
have  never  before  hired  women,  are  placing  females  at 
light  manufacturing  operations,  where  they  give  splen- 
did satisfaction  and  show  a  high  degree  of  skill.  One 
great  difficulty  in  machine  shops,  the  report  says,  is  to 
procure  competent  forewomen.  The  commission  is  co- 
operating with  employers,  not  only  in  obtaining  female 
help,  but  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  their  com- 
fort and  convenience. 


Nine  teams  have  been  selected  to  represent  the 
Lebanon,  Reading  and  Steelton,  Pa.,  plants  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  a  first-aid  meet  to  be  held  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


The  Tool  to  Be  Marked  Rests  on  a  Metal  Plate   Forming 
One  Side  of  an  Electric  Circuit  and  the  Design  Is  Traced 
bv  a  Pencil   Having  a  Copper  Wire  Point  Which   Is  Con- 
nected to  the  Other  Side 

is  connected  across  the  terminals  of  the  primary  wind- 
ing of  the  transformer  to  vary  the  amount  of  current 
according  to  the  width  of  line  desired.  One  of  the 
terminals  from  the  secondary  winding  of  the  trans- 
former goes  to  the  marking  pencil,  while  the  other  is 
connected  with  the  metal  plate  on  which  the  piece  to  be 
marked  rests.  The  pencil  consists  of  a  fiber  holder  with 
a  copper  wire  point  that  can  be  touched  up  with  a  file 
when  it  becomes  dulled  and  easily  removed  when  it 
has  become  too  short  for  use.  After  the  tool  to  be 
marked  has  been  placed  on  the  metal  plate  and  the 
resistance  adjusted  to  give  the  desired  width  of  line,  the 
pencil  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  piece  and  the 
marking  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
operator  to  trace  a  design. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  no  great  amount  of  skill  is 
required  and  the  amount  of  current  drawn  from  the 
line  is  between  1.5  and  2  amp.  When  the  pencil  is  lifted 
at  the  end  of  a  stroke  there  is  practically  no  arc  to 
cause  a  hole  to  be  burned  in  the  metal. 

Among  the  applications  of  the  device  are  the  marking 
of  tools  in  a  shop  to  discourage  unprincipled  workmen 
from  stealing  and  selling  them  to  dealers.  Another  use 
to  which  it  may  be  put  is  the  marking  of  precision 
gages,  either  with  the  maker's  trademark  or  to  indicate 
their  acceptance  by  Government  or  other  inspectors 
where  marking  with  a  hammer  and  steel  stamp  might 
distort  the  gages  and  render  them  unfit  for  use. 
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GAS  FIRED  WELDING  FURNACE 


The  Surface  Combustion  Principle  Applied  to  the 
Utilization  of  Illuminating  Gas 

BY   CHARLES   E.   RICHARDSON* 

UNTIL  recently  welding  has  been  considered  impos- 
sible in  furnaces  with  city  gas,  the  chief  deterrent 
to  successful  operation  being  a  number  of  rather  vague 
theories.  Probably  the  most  common  of  these  was  the 
belief  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  gas  itself 
in  some  way  rendered  it  unfit  for  use  as  a  fuel  for 
welding.  It  was  believed,  however,  by  those  designing 
welding  furnaces  that  welding  was  produced  solely  as 
a  result  of  temperature  plus  a  furnace  atmosphere  that 
was  slightly  reducing  at  all  points.  The  only  relation 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  fuel  bore  to  the  result, 
it  was  considered,  was  that  it  must  be  of  such  a  com- 
position as  to  yield  a  gas  strong  enough  to  give  a  flame 
temperature  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  to  secure 
the  temperatures  required  for  welding  economically. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  readily  possible  to  secure 
the  necessary  temperatures  and  that  suitable  propor- 
tioning and  mixing  devices  could  be  obtained,  the  Sur- 
face Combustion  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  recently 
installed  a  welding  furnace  at  the  plant  of  D.  Lovejoy 
&  Sons,  Lowell,  Mass.  This  furnace  is  used  for  the 
production  of  machine  knives  for  rotary  woodworking 
cutters  and  similar  machines.  The  knives  consist  of  a 
slab  of  soft  steel  with  a  thin  layer  of  tool  steel  welded 
on  one  face. 
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l-'rom  the  furnace  the  Work  Passes  under  a  Power  Ham- 
mer Where  It  Is  Welded  Together 


a  preheating  chamber  measuring  48  in.  in  depth,  12  in. 
in  width  and  16  in.  in  height  between  them.  The 
working  chambers  were  intended  to  be  used  either 
separately  or  together,  according  to  the  size  and  amount 
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The  Welding  Furnace  Consists  of  Two  Working  Chambers  Heated  by  Gas  Burners  with  a  Preheating  Chamber  Located  be- 
tween That  Is  Heated  by  the  Flue  Gases  from  the  Other  Two 


The  furnace  consists  of  two  working  chambers,  one 
32  in,  deep  and  14  in.  wide,  and  the  other  48  in.  deep 
and  20  in.  wide,  the  height  of  both  being  10  in.,  with 

•Surface  Combtuition  Co..  Longr  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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of  work  to  be  handled,  but  thus  far  one  chamber  has 
been  found  sufficient  to  handle  the  tonnage  required. 
The  furnace  is  fired  with  the  company's  high  pressure 
burners  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mixture 
are  regulated  by  its  high  pressure  control  devices. 
The  burners  heat  the  working  chambers  and  the  flue 
gases  from  them  pass  into  the  preheating  chamber  and 
out  at  the  rear.  The  temperature  of  the  working 
chamber  is  between  2700  and  2800  deg.  Fahr.,  which 
gives  a  temperature  of  approximately  1800  deg.  Fahr. 
in  the  preheating  chamber. 

In  operation  a  pile  of  eight  or  ten  soft  steel  slabs, 
measuring  IV^  x  8  x  ;{4  in.,  is  placed  in  the  preheating 
chamber  at  the  beginning  of  the  day's  run.  When  the 
slabs  have  been  brought  to  the  desired  temperature,  one 
of  them  is  removed  and  the  surface  sprinkled  with 
borax,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  the  working  chamber. 
Ah  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  slab  has  been  raised 
to  between  1!)00  and  2000  deg.  Fahr.,  it  is  removed  and 
the  scale  scraped  from  the  surface.  The  strips  of  tool 
steel  are  then  placed  in  position  so  that  they  are  flush 
with  one  edge  of  the  soft  steel  slab  and  the  whole  is 
Hprinkied  with  borax.  The  piece  is  then  replaced  and 
brought  to  a  welding  temperature,  after  which  it  is 
removed  and  welded  under  a  power  hammer.  When 
the  welding  operation  is  completed  the  stock  is  put 
through  a  net  of  rolls  to  reduce  it  to  the  desired  thick- 
nesH.  In  a  number  of  cuHes  the  piece  has  to  be  reheated 
Kcvcral  times  before  the  welding  and  rolling  operations 
are  completed.     After  rolling   the   piece  is  allowed  to 
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cool,  cut  to  size,  hardened,  tempered  and  ground  to  the 
finished  dimensions. 

As  the  time  required  for  preheating  and  a  number 
of  reheats  necessary  varies  greatly,  no  definite  figures 
can  be  given  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace.  It  has, 
however,  handled  1700  lb.  of  work  in  9  hr.  with  a  con- 
sumption of  12,700  cu.  ft.  of  gas,  having  a  heating 
value  of  580  B.t.u.  These  figures  do  not,  however, 
represent  the  capacity  of  the  furnace,  but  serve  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  gas  consumed  per  ton  of  welded 
stock.  They  were  obtained  in  a  test  of  the  large  work- 
ing chamber  and  it  is  possible  to  at  least  treble  the 
output. 


The  Final  Stage  in  tlie  Process  Is  Roiling  the  Stock  to  the 
Desired  Thicliness 

The  installation  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
months  and  among  the  advantages  which  have  been 
found  to  result  from  it  are  quick  heating  of  the  furnace 
and  the  work,  a  cool  and  clean  shop,  close  control  of 
temperature  and  furnace  atmosphere,  continuity  of 
operation  and  a  minimum  amount  of  scale. 


Coal  Gas  as  a  Motor  Fuel 

A  development  in  the  use  of  coal  gas  for  automobiles 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  according  to  U.  S. 
Vice  Consul  H.  C.  Claibourne  of  Bradford,  England,  a 
motor  bus  using  coal  gas  having  made  the  journey  from 
London  to  Eastbourne  and  return,  or- 130  miles. 

The  Grimsby  municipality,  which  operates  a  system 
of  motor-driven  omnibuses  to  outlying  districts,  is  said, 
after  a  trial  extending  over  four  months,  to  have  ef- 
fected a  reduction  in  fuel  cost  per  mile  from  4.30d  to 
1.66d.,  the  price  of  gasoline  being  61c.  per  gal.,  and  gas 
61c.  per  1000  ft.  The  only  change  made  in  the  motor 
is  the  fitting  of  a  butterfly  which  allows  the  engine  to 
draw  the  gas  in  the  correct  quantity  according  to  load 
and  speed.  It  is  claimed  that  an  advantage  accruing 
from  the  use  of  gas  is  that  the  engine  is  cleaner  and 
the  valves  do  not  require  grinding  so  often.  The  ap- 
paratus is  relatively  cheap  and  easily  adjusted,  consist- 
ing of  a  canvas  bag  with  an  inner  layer  of  rubber, 
.shaped  like  a  mattrass,  which  holds  the  gas  drawn 
from  the  main,  and  is  strapped  to  the  top  of  the  motor 
omnibus  or  to  the  rear  of  the  automobile.  The  gas  in 
the  bag  is  connected  with  the  induction  pipe  and  the 
engine  is  worked  by  the  suction  process  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ordinary  gasoline  vapor  induction. 

The  principal  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  coal  gas 
for  automobiles  is  the  bulky  container  necessary  for 
the  gas.  The  use  of  gas  for  small  cars  has  proved 
unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  the  problem  of  adequate 
space  for  storage.  A  suitable  cylinder  for  containing 
compressed  gas  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  the  general 
use  of  such  fuel  for  motor  cars. 


An  Offset  Drilling  Attachment 

To  enable  holes  and  bosses  located  in  places  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  usual  methods  to  be  drilled, 
faced  and  counterbored,  the  H.  E.  Harris  Engineering 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  developed  an  attachment 
for  vertical  drilling  machines.  Among  the  work  that  can 
be  handled  by  the  attachment  are  the  drilling  of  screw 
and  oil  cup  holes  in  pulley  hubs,  balancing  or  lubri- 
cating holes  in  engine  crankshafts,  the  facing  of  bosses 
in  frames,  automobile  parts,  etc.  The  attachment  is 
also  designed  for  use  in  the  production  of  standard 
munition  and  automobile  parts  and  machine  tools,  in 
railroad  and  machine  shops  and  also  in  establishments 
handling  jobbing  and  contract  work. 

The  attachment  consists  of  a  tool  holder  for  the 
drill,  counterbore  or  milling  cutter,  an  auxiliary  spindle 
into  which  the  holder  fits,  a  square  shaft  for  receiving 
power  from  the  spindle  of  the  drilling  machine  and  a 
set  of  heat  treated  vanadium  steel  gears  for  trans- 
mitting power  from  the  drilling  machine  spindle  to  the 
tool  holder.  In  this  way  the  tool  holder  is  driven  posi- 
tively and  the  tool  is  held  centrally  so  that  it  will  run 
true.  The  auxiliary  spindle  runs  in  a  hardened  and 
ground  tool  steel  sleeve  and  the  thrust  is  taken  care 
of  by  a  ball  bearing.  One  holder  is  furnished  with  each 
attachment  to  which  the  tool  is  fitted.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  grind  or  change  tools,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  holder  and  tool  be  removed  from  the  attachment 
instead  of  removing  the  tool  from  the  holder  only. 
This,  it  is  pointed  out,  can  be  done  easily  without  dis- 
turbing the  set-up  of  the  attachment  in  the  drilling 
machine  and  the  replacing  is  an  equally  simple  proposi- 
tion. The  attachment  can  be  swiveled  around  the  cen- 
ter of  the  drilling  machine  spindle  to  the  most  con- 
venient position  for  performing  the  work. 

For  drilling  holes  in  pulley  hubs  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  use  of  the  attachment  does  away  with  weaken- 
ing of  the  rim  by  drilling  through  it,  and  in  the  case 
of  oil  cup  holes  to  supply  lubrication  to  bearings,  the 
use  of  a  copper  tube  to  carry  the  oil  from  a  location 
where  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  drill  by  ordinary 
means  is  done  away  with.  One  of  the  special  uses  of 
the  attachment  is  to  place  an  end  mill  in  the  attach- 
ment on  a  drilling  machine  with  a  compound  slide 
mounted  on  the  table  for  milling  in  an  inaccessible 
place  which  could  not  be  readily  reached  with  an 
ordinary  end  or  face  milling  cutter  in  the  milling  or 
profiling  machine. 

The  attachment  is  made  in  eight  sizes  to  fit  al) 
standard  makes  and  sizes  of  drilling  or  similar  ma- 
chines.    If,  however,  there  is  not  room  enough  for  the 


Drilling,  Facing  and  Counterboring  Holes  and   Bosses  in  Out 

of  the  Way  I'laces  Is  Possible  with  an  Offset  Attachment  for 

Drilling  Machines 

regular  attachment  to  be  used  or  a  longer  extension 
would  prove  more  desirable,  the  standard  form  can  be 
modified  to  suit  the  machine  or  the  work  in  hand  and  a 
special   attachment   supplied. 


The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  76  Wil- 
liam Street,  New  York,  is  mailing  to  a  list  of  66,000 
manufacturers  of  the  country  a  booklet,  prepared  for 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  of  directions  for  the 
prevention  of  fire,  particularly  in  plants  working  under 
the  abnormal  conditions  of  wartime  emergency.  It  has 
been  given  the  title  of  "Safeguarding  Industry." 


Leaders  of  Congress  Are  Again  Startled 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Asks  for 
Nine  Billions  More  to  Meet  War  Needs 
— Large  Loans  to  the  Allies  Included 


Washington,  August  21. — The  leaders  of  Congress 
have  again  been  startled  by  a  demand  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  $9,000,000,000  to  meet  the 
war  needs  of  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
next,  in  addition  to  the  sums  already  provided.  Of  this 
huge  amount  $2,000,000,000  or  $3,000,000,000  will  be 
loaned  to  the  Allies  with  the  understanding  that  the 
money  is  to  be  spent  in  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
chase of  war  material.  Mr.  McAdoo  is  insistent  that 
$4,000,000,000  or  $5,000,000,000  shall  be  appropriated 
at  the  present  session  and  that  of  this  sum  at  least 
$500,000,000  shall  be  provided  by  increasing  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  pending  war  revenue  bill.  The 
probability  that  this  large  amount  will  be  added  to  the 
revenue  measure  by  increasing  the  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  foreshadows  the  laying  of  still  heavier 
burdens  on  the  corporations  and  developments  will 
therefore  be  awaited  with  the  liveliest  interest  by  the 
entire  business  community. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  Congress  will  very 
promptly  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  authorization  of  a  big  bond  issue. 
That  another  "liberty  loan"  would  be  issued  during  the 
coming  fall  has  been  understood  for  some  time  and 
recently  circumstantial  reports  have  been  current  to 
the  effect  that  the  new  loan  would  be  floated  in  October 
and  would  amount  to  at  least  $3,000,000,000.  Legis- 
lation for  this  purpose  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  according  to  the  constitution,  and 
Chairman  Kitchin  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  August  25  for  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bond  bill  which  has  already  been  drafted  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  No  amount  has  yet  been 
written  into  this  skeleton  measure,  but  the  rate  of  in- 
terest has  been  fixed  at  4  per  cent  as  against  3^/2  per 
cent  for  the  recently  floated  "liberty  loan"  which  now, 
however,  will  automatically  be  increased  to  4  per  cent 
to  keep  it  on  a  parity  with  the  new  loan.  As  finally 
perfected,  the  bill  will  authorize  the  distribution  of  a 
specified  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  among  the 
Allies  and  may  contain  other  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  participation  of  the  allied  nations  in  benefits  ob- 
tained by  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  less  than 
market  prices  on  war  material.  This  interesting  phase 
of  the  matter  is  under  serious  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  effort  now  being  made  by  the  War  Indus- 
trieH  Board  to  find  authority  for  requiring  manufac- 
turers to  supply  goods  to  the  Allies  at  the  same  low 
prices  that  have  already  been  conceded  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

Part  .May  Be  Postponed 

Any  part  of  the  $9,000,000,000  required  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  not  provided  at  the  present 
session,  will  be  authorized  in  a  special  measure  to  be 
introduced  immediately  upon  the  convening  of  Congress 
in  regular  session  next  December.  The  purpose  of  the 
Congressional  leaders  in  thus  dividing  the  authoriza- 
tions is  two- fold:  first,  to  avoid  the  depressing  effect 
upon  the  financial  community  of  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  $9,000,000,000,  and  second,  to  make  it  certain 
thnt  when  ConfH'ess  acts  next  December  it  may  have 
before  it,  the  final  demand  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  not  he  placed  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  being 
obliged  to  bring  forward  later  on  a  supplemental  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1918.  No  less  than  three  times  dur- 
ing the  present  session  the  Treasury  Department  has 
sent  to  the  Capitol  new  estimates  of  liubilitieH  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  on  each  occasion  the  assurance  has  been 
given  that  no  more  money  would  be  needed  before 
July  1,  191 K.    The  supplemental  estimates  have  proved 


decidedly  embarrassing,  especially  in  the  drafting  of 
the  revenue  bill,  which,  as  the  result  of  repeated 
changes,  is  far  from  being  a  symmetrical  measure. 

As  to  whether  the  war  revenue  bill  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  another  half  billion  dollars, 
the  Conference  Committee  to  which  the  measure  is 
about  to  be  sent  will  decide.  Chairman  Kitchin  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  will  head  the  House 
conferees,  is  an  advocate  of  heavy  taxation  to  meet  the 
war  needs  and  would  favor  the  raising  of  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  current  revenues  by  imposts  upon  the 
corporations  than  would  Chairman  Simmons  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Kitchin  is  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  minority  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  led  by  Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  advocates  a  graduated  scale  of  war  profits  that 
would  produce  not  less  than  $2,000,000,000  per  annum 
from  this  source  alone.  Like  Senator  lia  Follette,  Mr. 
Kitchin  declares  that  to  advocate  lower  tax  rates  at 
present  on  war  profits  with  a  view  to  leaving  a  margin 
for  a  later  day  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  this  prolific 
source  of  revenue  will  automatically  disappear  with  the 
end  of  the  war  and  that  the  opportunity  to  tax  each 
year's  profits  passes  with  the  year.  Failure  to  draw 
upon  this  source  to  the  fullest  extent  while  the  war 
lasts  will  therefore  result  in  throwing  a  much  larger 
burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people  and  the  normal  in- 
dustries of  the  country  at  a  time  when  the  easily  made 
war  profits  will  be  no  longer  available  and  when  the 
business  of  the  country  will  be  staggering  under  the 
burden  of  readjustment. 

Mr.  Kitchin's  Argument 

Mr.  Kitchin  demands  to  know  why,  if  it  is  fair  and 
reasonable  to  impose  a  tax  of  50  per  cent  on  normal 
incomes  of  a  certain  size  as  is  proposed  in  the  Senate 
bill,  should  there  be  any  hesitation  in  applying  a  flat 
50  per  cent  tax  or  even  a  70  per  cent  tax  on  excessive 
war  profits.  Mr.  Kitchin  and  Senator  La  Follette  also 
make  the  specious  plea  that  neither  the  war  profits  tax 
nor  the  income  tax  affects  the  amount  of  existing 
capital  and  therefore  neither  is  in  any  sense  "a  burden 
on  industry."  Both  of  these  taxes  are  levied,  it  is 
claimed,  upon  extraordinary  and  unusual  profits  and, 
even  if  they  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  profits  of 
individuals  or  corporations,  such  taxes  would  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  income  of  the  next  year.  These 
taxes,  it  is  asserted,  do  not  impair  the  earning  power  of 
capital,  which  will  continue  without  regard  to  taxes 
limited  to  profits  and  in  the  case  of  the  war  profits  tax, 
even  if  it  were  fixed  at  a  rate  of  100  per  cent,  the 
normal  profits  would  be  left  untouched. 

This  is  the  reason.  Senator  La  Follette  says,  why 
the  conservative  British  Finance  Minister  does  not 
hesitate  to  impose  a  rate  of  80  per  cent  on  war  profits 
without  fear  of  any  ill  effect  so  far  as  further  revenue 
from  the  same  source  is  concerned.  Both  Mr.  Kitchin 
and  Senator  La  Follette  also  demand  that  both  income 
and  excess  profits  taxes  for  the  war  period  shall  be 
fixed  in  the  pending  bill  "otherwise  any  attempt  to  re- 
vise the  rates  upward  in  the  next  few  months,  as 
will  be  necessary  if  this  bill  in  its  present  form  be- 
comes a  law,  will  be  denounced  as  retroactive  taxation, 
which  has  been  so  ably  criticized  and  condemned  in  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee." On  the  basis  of  the  war  profits  obtained  by 
American  corporations  in  the  calendar  year  1916,  it  is 
estimated  that  a  flat  80  per  cent  tax  would  produce  $2,- 
300,000,000  and  a  larger  amount  if  based  on  the  earn- 
ings of  the  calendar  year  1917.  A  70  per  cent  tax  on 
the  earnings  of  1916  would  net  $2,021,000,000;  a  60  per 
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cent  rate  would  produce  $1,732,500,000,  and  a  50  per 
cent  rate  $1,443,700,000. 

An  Interesting  Table 

In  this  connection.  Treasury  experts,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  have  compiled  some  interest- 
ing figures  with  regard  to  the  earnings  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  corporations  of  the  country  and  the 
taxes  that  would  be  paid  thereon  at  the  rates  provided 
by  the  revenue  bill  as  revised  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. These  figures  show  net  income  for  1916,  the 
average  income  for  the  pre-war  period  including  the 
calendar  years  1911,  1912  and  1913,  the  6  per  cent  cor- 
porate income  tax   and  the  excess  war  profits  tax  as 


Low  Carbon  Ferromanganese 

Ferromanganese  as  low  in  carbon  as  1  per  cent  is 
claimed  to  be  commercially  possible  by  Ernest  Humbert, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  a  patent  (U.  S.  1,228,925— 
June  5,  1917)  he  has  taken  out.  The  reduction  of  the 
carbon  is  effected  by  treating  commercial  ferromanga- 
nese containing  up  to  6  per  cent  of  carbon  with  manga- 
nese oxide.  An  electric  furnace  of  the  Heroult  type 
is  used.  An  example  of  the  process  is  given  as  follows: 
Take  2000  lb.  of  ferromanganese  containing  6  per  cent 
carbon.  This  is  120  lb.  of  carbon  and  requires  160  lb.  of 
oxygen.  This  amount  of  oxygen  will  be  found  in  710 
lb.  of  manganese  oxide  (MnO.).  If  the  reaction  were 
perfect  there  would  result  2000  —  120  -f  550,  a  total  of 


Eatimated   Taxes   of   Leading    Corporations 


Name    of    Corporation  Net  Income, 

1916 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co $3,165,020 

American  Can  Co 7,962,981 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co 2,816,018 

American  Locomotive  Co 10,769,429 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co 22,152,250 

American  Steel  Foundries    3,418,057 

American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co 9,307,968 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co 58,892,980 

Atlas  Powder  Co 2,939,789 

Baldwin   Locomotive  Works 2,619,246 

Bethlehem    Steel    Corporation 43,593,968 

Butte  &  Superior  Mining  Co 8,873,446 

Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Co 11,155,004 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co 2,201,170 

Continental   Can   Co.    (Inc.) 2,143,554 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co 1,087,704 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America 13,223,656 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co 82,107,693 

Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co 868,198 

General  Motors  Corporation 28,789,560 

Great  Northern   Iron   Ore   Properties 2,088,884 

Greene-Cananea  Copper  Co 3,435,879 

Hercules  Powder  Co 16,658,873 

International  Harvester  Co 5,137,098 

International  Nickel  Co 13,557,970 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co 26,299,596 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co 12,218,234 

Maxwell  Motor  Co 5,4  26,636 

Miami  Copper  Co 7,759,784 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co 1,917,803 

Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co 15,002,051 

New  York  Air  Brake  Co 8,214,962 

Nipissing  Mines  Co 1,805,243 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co 21,974,263 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co 3,143,927 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co 4.564,067 

Pressed   Steel  Car  Co 2,751,152 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co 3,710,805 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper  Co 11,716,428 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co 14,789,162 

Shattuck  Arizona  Copper  Co 3,039,077 

Sloss-Sheffleld  Iron  &  Steel  Co 1.990,674 

Studebaker  Corporation    8,611,245 

Tennes.see  Copper   Co 387,658 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co 1.308,641 

U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co 8.898,464 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 271,531,730 

Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co J 

Utah  Copper  Co 39.738,675 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co 9,585.928 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co 18,079,889 

Willys-Overland   Co 10,884.383 

•Net  income  1916  less  than  during  pre-war  period. 

tNot  available. 

JDeflclts  in  1916  and  during  the  pre-war  period. 


6  Per  Cent 

Average 

Corporate 

Income 

Income  Tax 

Pre-war  Period 

$189,901 

$755,125 

477.779 

5,195,003 

168,961 

3,467,538 

646,166 

3,872,807 

1,329,135 

9,060.396 

205,083 

517.439 

558,478 

197.384 

3.533,579 

11,741.185 

176,387 

322,837 

157,168 

3.653,287 

2,615,638 

3.075.108 

532,407 

942,988 

669.300 

2,966.934 

132.070 

1.596,031 

128.613 

788,016 

65,262 

173.651 

979,419 

3.629,467 

4,926,462 

5,525.964 

52,092 

942.186 

1,727,374 

4.557,338 

125,333 

2,060,322 

206.153 

1,407.902 

999.532 

1,017,212 

308.226 

7,155,253 

813,478 

4,125,955 

1,697.976 

1,608.166 

733,094 

1,282,500 

325.598 

t 

465,587 

1,296.602 

115,068 

728,952 

900,123 

3,419.266 

492,898 

424,897 

108.315 

1.799,298 

1.318,456 

7.442,399 

188.636 

2,047.896 

273,844 

1.191,855 

165.069 

1.412.665 

222,648 

1.276.808 

702.986 

1.634,365 

887,350 

2,265.694 

182,345 

1.923,573 

119,440 

545,457 

516,675 

2,184,383 

23.259 

793,209 

78.518 

525,591 

533.908 

3,552.988 

16,291,904 
2,384'32i 

63,585.777 

t 

7.733.435 

575,156 

3.934,661 

1,084.793 

3.581,966 

653,063 

5,653,899 

Tax  on  War 
Profits 

$881,377 

2,767.978 

168,261 

1.970,534 

3,117,867 

1,228.591 

4.470.713 

18,544.799 

1,170,141 

• 

18.94Y,746 

3.561,159 

2,822,70.') 

95.491 

381,854 

382,618 

3.241,869 

35,922,989 

*  . 

10,16'3'.293 

3,427 

528,777 

7,384,956 

• 

2,9'924'79 

12,158,007 

4.918.317 

t 

2,675,997 

327.196 

4,326.237 

3,712.965 

713 

4,298,217 

190,043 
1,175,400 

290,653 

713.771 
4.340,711 
5,290,887 

542.426 

488,881 
2,277,848 

» 

20'6',564 

1.413.157 

76,726.472 

t 

12,688,844 
1.472.339 
5,714.089 
1,125,313 


applied  to  the  1916  incomes.  The  accompanying  table 
presents  these  figures  for  those  corporations  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Iron  Age. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  the  actual  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the 
corporations  in  the  list  on  incomes  received  during  1917 
will  be  very  much  larger  than  the  returns  figured  on 
the  basis  of  1916  incomes.  This  is  due,  first,  to  the  fact 
that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  1917  incomes  will  be  greater 
than  last  year,  and  second,  to  the  application  of  the 
higher  brackets  of  the  graduated  excess  profits  tax 
authorized  by  the  pending  bill.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  example,  the  6 
per  cent  corporate  income  tax,  if  paid  on  earnings  of 
approximately  $400,000,000  in  1917,  will  amount  to 
$24,000,000  instead  of  $16,291,904,  while  the  war  profits 
tax  for  the  earnings  of  1917  in  excess  of  those  of  1916, 
being  levied  under  the  terms  of  Section  200  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  on  a  50  per  cent  basis,  will  increase  this  impost 
by  approximately  $64,000,000,  making  a  total  tax  on  war 
profits  of  $140,000,000.  Adding  the  6  per  cent  corpo- 
rate income  tax  for  1917,  the  total  levy  under  the 
pending  bill  upon  the  Steel  Corporation  would  be  not 
far  from  $165,000,000.  W.  L.  C. 


2430  lb.  of  ferromanganese  containing  no  carbon.  These 
calculations  are  for  pure  oxide  of  manganese.  As  com- 
mercial manganese  ore  is  never  pure  MnO,  the  calcula- 
tions must  be  made  on  the  MnO  content.  Also  a  certain 
excess  of  the  oxide  must  be  used,  about  10  to  20  per 
cent  over  the  theoretical  amount,  because  a  certain 
amount  of  the  oxide  remains  in  the  slag.  The  ferro- 
manganese is  introduced  into  the  furnace  either  cold  or 
molten.  If  cold  it  is  first  melted  in  the  electric  furnace. 
The  manganese  oxide  is  then  added.  Probably  the  best 
voltage  to  use  is  50  volts  at  each  arc,  but  it  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  design  of  the  furnace  and  other 
considerations.  The  quantity  of  current,  amperes, 
should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  mass  at  the  temperatures 
stated.  A  test  of  the  metal  will  show  a  reduction  of 
carbon  by  the  appearance  of  the  fracture,  being  less 
crystalline  and  more  like  steel  than  in  high-carbon 
ferromanganese.  Also  the  specimen  will  be  less  brittle 
the  lower  the  carbon. 

The  low-carbon  ferromanganese  produced  by  this 
method  is  stated  to  be  of  special  use  in  the  making  of 
manganese  steel  containing  a  comparatively  high  per- 
centage of  manganese,  ordinarily  from  10  to  15  per 
cent. 
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FOUR  PLANTS  TO  FORGE  GUNS 


Government  Has  Worked  Out  Plans  for  Adding 
to  Ordnance  Production  of  the  Country 

Plans  of  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army  to  increase  the  number  of  ordnance  plants 
in  the  United  States  have  finally  been  worked  out  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  production  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  guns,  from  3  in.  to  9.5  in.,  to  supply  our 
army  in  France. 

In  addition  to  the  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation, 
mentioned  in  The  Iron  Age  last  week,  which  was 
formed  by  the  Tacony  Steel  Co.,  and  will  build  a 
$1,500,000  plant  at  Tacony,  Pa.,  it  now  develops  that 
three  other  concerns,  the  Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  the  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  the  Standard  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland, 
will  forge  guns,  also.  The  Heppenstall  company  is 
building  a  new  plant  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  purpose, 
while  the  Buckeye  and  Standard  companies  are  building 
additions  to  their  plants,  which  will  be  completed  soon. 
This  work  has  been  conducted  so  quietly  that  few  out- 
side of  the  War  Department  have  known  of  these 
preparations. 

The  guns  forged  in  these  four  plants  will  be  shipped 
to  other  concerns,  which  have  been  recently  formed, 
where  the  machining  will  be  done,  after  which  the  guns 
will  probably  go  back  to  the  forge  plants  for  heat  treat- 
ment. Some  of  the  concerns  which  are  building  plants 
for  machining  guns  are  as  follows:  The  Symington- 
Anderson  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  the  American  Brake 
Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  the  Northwestern  Ordnance  Co.,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.;  the  Inland  Ordnance  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio;  the 


Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  the 
American  Radiator  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Before  these  arrangements  were  made  it  is  under- 
stood that  only  two  concerns  in  the  United  States  were 
in  a  position  to  turn  out  heavy  guns  on  a  large  scale, 
these  being  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  the  Midvale 
Steel  Co.  The  Government  arsenals  and  navy  yards  also 
did  such  work,  but  their  capacity,  of  course,  was  not 
sufficient  to  provide  all  of  the  guns  that  the  United 
States  Army  will  need. 


SHELL    HANDLING    EQUIPMENT 

Interesting  Traveling  Cranes  and  Accessories  In- 
stalled in  a  British  Factory 

A  SOMEWHAT  novel  type  of  traveling  crane  and 
lifting  fixtures  have  been  supplied  by  Babcock  & 
Wilcox,  Ltd.,  London,  to  a  large  British  munitions  plant 
turning  out  heavy  shells.  The  equipment  is  described  at 
some  length  in  a  recent  issue  of  Engineering,  from 
which  the  accompanying  illustrations  were  taken. 

The  machine  shop  in  which  the  equipment  was  in- 
stalled consists  of  two  bays,  each  measuring  approxi- 
mately 50  ft.  in  width  and  400  ft.  in  length.  Two  rows 
of  machines  are  located  in  each  bay,  together  with  two 
traveling  cranes.  The  latter,  which  are  employed  for 
lifting  and  transporting  the  forgings  and  the  shells  in 
various  stages  of  their  manufacture,  are  of  the  mono- 
rail type.  They  travel  on  a  single  rail  riveted  to  an 
I-beam  forming  the  top  of  the  supporting  A-frame, 
and  are  prevented  from  tipping  over  by  two  pairs  of 
rollers  at  the  top  of  the  crane  column  which  bear  against 
a  structural  shape  fastened  to  the  roof  of  the  shop. 
Each  crane  has  a  jib  with  a  10l^-ft.  radius,  which  is 


TiH.  Tr»v«lin«  QratM  for  Utling  and  Tr. 
KrsaM  and  la  Pr«ir«oUd  from  Tipping  O 


thft  ForflingM  and  tho  HIioIIh  Runs  on  a  Single  Truck  on  Top  of  an 
"  Hcti)  or  RoUerM  at  tlur  Top  of  the  Crane  Column  Whith  Bear  Aeai 
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Some  of  the  Various  Lifting  Fixtures  Employed  in  Connection  with  the  Cranes 


long  enough  to  extend  to  the  center  line  of  each  row 
of  machines  served,  the  cranes  passing  between  the 
driving  shafts  and  the  pulleys.  The  maximum  load  for 
which  the  cranes  are  designed  is  1500  lb.  The  top 
of  the  A-frame  is  approximately  7  ft.  above  the  floor 
and  the  space  underneath  is  utilized  for  storing  shells 
and  blanks.  The  cranes  have  separate  electric  motors 
for  lifting,  slewing  and  traveling,  and  are  controlled 
from  the  small  attendant's  platform.  The  motors  are 
of  the  slip-ring  type,  designed  for  operation  on  a  three- 
phase,  25-cycle,  440-volt  circuit.  The  power  for  the 
hoisting  and  traveling  motions  is  transmitted  by  ordi- 
nary spur  gears  and  magnetic  brakes  of  the  customary 
type  are  provided.  In  connection  with  the  slewing 
motors,  worm  reduction  gearing  is  employed.  The  worm 
runs  in  an  oil  bath  and  a  friction  clutch  is  provided  to 
take  up  any  shock  which  may  result  from  sudden  start- 
ing or  stopping. 

A  number  of  lifting  fixtures  have  been  designed  and 
built  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  shells  and  billets. 
The  rough  forgings  are  carried  on  a  cradle  made  of 
inverted  channel  irons,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  cradle 
is  fitted  with  chain  slings  and  will  carry  11  shells  of  the 
12-in.  size.  For  lifting  heavy  shells  from  the  floor  and 
turning  them  into  a  vertical  position,  a  special  type  of 
gripping  device  has  been  designed.  As  will  be  noticed 
from  Fig.  3,  it  consists  of  two  heavy  cross-heads  fitted 
with  levers,  which  are  relied  upon  to  give  a  powerful 
grip  on  the  shell.  The  gripping  parts,  which  are  lined 
with  friction  material  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  slip, 
are  pivoted  on  the  ends  of  the  levers,  an  arrangement 
which  permits  the  shell  to  swing  into  the  vertical 
position. 

For  lifting  four  finished  shells  from  the  floor  the 
fixture  shown  in  Fig.  2  was  supplied,  the  prongs  passing 
between  an  adjacent  pair  of  shells,  each  of  which  is 
supported  by  two  of  the  prongs.  After  the  billets  have 
been  forged  they  are  lifted  by  the  fixture  illustrated  in 
Fig.  5.  For  handling  shells  at  other  stages  of  manu- 
facture the  fixture  illustrated  in  Fig.  6  has  been  devised, 
the  way  in  which  both  are  employed  being  obvious.  For 
lifting  large  shells  the  double  prongs  illustrated  in  Fig. 
4  are  used. 


A  New  Bearing  Metal  Alloy 

What  is  claimed  to  be  an  improved  metal  alloy  has 
been  patented  (U.  S.  1,223,001— April  17,  1917)  by 
Henry  K.  Sandell,  of  Chicago.  The  alloy  consists  of 
copper  and  antimony,  in  substantially  the  proportion  of 
two  parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
together  with  a  small  proportion  of  lead,  and  preferably 
in  addition  thereto  a  percentage  of  nickel.  In  general 
it  appears  that  the  antimony  possesses  the  property  of 
crystallizing  the  copper,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the 
hardness  of  the  alloy  and  lowering  the  frictional  resist- 
ance. The  nickel  toughens  the  alloy  by  binding  together 
the  highly  crystalline  mass,  thus  increasing  the  tensile 
strength  and  preventing  disintegration  under  abrasive 
action.  A  typical  alloy  for  supporting  the  steel  shaft 
of  a  10-kw.  dynamo  running  1800  r.p.m.,  would  be,  in 
parts  of  metal  used,  copper  4,  antimony  2,  lead  1  and 
nickel  1.  It  is  claimed  that  alloys  of  this  type  will 
permit  a  bearing  to  run  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
lubrication  and  without  showing  substantial  wear.  The 
alloy  shows  no  overheating  tendency,  does  not  itself 
score  or  score  the  shaft  and  is  in  all  respects  satisfac- 
tory for  use  as  a  bearing-bushing  operating  under 
sliding  friction,  either  without  lubrication  or  with  very 
little  lubrication  at  moderate  bearing  pressure  and  high 
speeds. 

The  employees  of  the  American  Tool  Works  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  held  their  annual  picnic  at  Highland 
Grove,  Aug.  18.  About  3500  employees  and  their  friends 
attended  the  outing,  which  was  arranged  by  President 
J.  B.  Doan  and  General  Superintendent  A.  E.  Robinson 
A  number  of  athletic  contests  between  the  different  shop 
departments  took  place. 


Work  on  the  railroad  yards  for  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway  Co.  near  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been 
started  by  C.  P.  Bower,  contractor,  Philadelphia.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  construction  work  is  $900,000. 
Complete  plans  are  being  made  for  a  large  engine  house 
to  be  built  in  connection  with  the  yards,  at  a  cost  of 
$300,000. 
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A  CASE  OF  MAN  HANDLING 


How  Hostility  to  the  Management  Was  Changed 
to  an  Attitude  of  Devotion 

BY  FREDERIC   MERON* 

A  factory  located  "somewhere  in  Europe"  and 
manufacturing  an  article  of  general  use  was  able  to 
make  huge  profits,  having  patent  protection.  Gradually 
the  success  of  the  company  stimulated  the  inventive 
spirit  of  specialists  in  other  countries.  Modern  fac- 
tories well  equipped  were  installed.  The  company  first 
mentioned  lost  prestige  and  customers  little  by  little. 
Then  to  retain  them  prices  were  reduced,  but  things 
continued  to  move  adversely  and  the  company  lost  every 
year  more  and  more  money.  Instead  of  attempting 
then  to  modernize  equipment  and  to  introduce  new 
working  methods,  it  decided  to  reduce  salaries  and 
wages.  The  result  was  that  the  better  employees  left, 
and  the  old  men,  inexperienced  boys  and  the  "good-for- 
nothings"  who  remained  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  com- 
pany's policy.  They  showed  their  mood  in  a  most 
expressive  and  expensive  manner.  Not  only  careless- 
ness but  sabotage  occurred  daily.  Bribery  in  the 
purchasing  department  developed;  stealing  of  mate- 
rials from  the  storeroom  occurred  and  imaginary  names 
were  entered  on  the  payroll.  When  the  company  was 
near  bankruptcy  it  was  decided  to  engage  a  new 
manager. 

The  new  man  found  that  wastes  of  every  kind  were 
to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  shops.  These  were  due 
to  incapacity  of  workmen,  lack  of  practice  in  precision 
work  and  the  lack  of  proper  raw  materials  as  well 
as  to  sabotage.  After  a  while  he  succeeded  in  elim- 
inating the  drawbacks  as  far  as  the  machines,  pur- 
chasing department,  etc.,  were  concerned,  but  he  had 
yet  to  contend  with  the  resistance  of  the  workmen. 

He  first  decided  to  verify  for  himself  at  least  once 
a  day  the  output  cf  each  workman  not  as  tu  quantity 
but  simply  as  to  quality.  In  making  the  rounds  he  was 
always  accompanied  by  the  foreman  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  various  shops.  He  took  care  on  these 
occasions  to  resort  to  no  punitive  measures  for  blame- 
worthy acts,  for  he  would  have  made  everybody  his 
enemy,  the  management  as  well  as  the  workmen,  as  the 
latter  would  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  complain  of 
him  to  the  owners. 

Awarding   Bonus   for   Quality   Work 

After  some  reflection,  he  decided  to  give  bonuses  for 
l^ood  workmanship.  As  the  manner  of  giving  is  more 
important  than  the  thing  given,  he  proceeded  in  the 
following  manner:  Every  time  in  verifying  work  he 
found  that  it  was  well  done  he  took  pains  to  compliment 
the  workman,  and  made  out  for  him  on  the  spot  be- 
fore all  the  others,  a  slip  of  paper  or  certificate  on 
which  he  wrote  the  amount  for  which  it  was  good,  the 
date  granted,  the  workman's  number  and  the  fact  that 
the  bonus  wa«  for  superior  workmanship.  In  giving 
thl«  In  a  conspicuous  way  he  was  always  careful  to 
add,  "You  can  cash  this  bonus  from  me  in  eight  days." 

By  this  means  the  workman  was  obliged  to  carry 
the  certiflcate  around  with  him  for  several  days.  Thus 
h«  would  naturally  show  it  to  everybody,  as  a  proof 
of  his  superiority  justly  recognized  by  his  chief;  and 
far  from  criticizinf^  his  new  manager  he  advertised 
hi*  good  qualities.  The  interest  of  the  workman  coun- 
Ml«d  him  to  do  this,  for  by  praising  the  new  manager 
b*  added  alto  to  his  own  reputation. 

Tbt  method  succeeded  even  better  than  was  hoped. 
The  men  became  intereeted  in  their  work  and  tried  to 
•ee  who  could  excel.  They  would  even  stop  the  new 
manager  ae  he  went  through  the  shops  and  ask  him 
"<J*  *»  '<"Tfet  on  his  next  rounds  to  inspect  their  jobs. 
Althoufrh  there  were  about  600  workmen  employed  the 
toUl  amount  of  these  certificates  did  not  exceed  $50 
per  month,  and  once  his  daily  rounds  came  not  merely 
to  be  tolerated  but  to  be  looked  forward  to,  he  dared 

«••^JE2?*^'iL'M?*®ti!£^"i*""*"l  consultlnir   inana«ement 
•ngm—r.  nam*  havtng  been  chanced  by  court  decree.  •     '  "^ 


now  and  then  to  criticize  both  quality  and  quantity. 
The  manner  of  going  about  a  task  is  often  of  the  great- 
est importance. 

German  War  Profits 

The  Hahn  Tube  Works,  at  Berlin  and  Grossenbaum, 
last  year  earned  net  profits  amounting  to  2,754,435 
marks,  against  1,445,258  marks  for  the  previous  year; 
the  shareholders  obtain  a  dividend  of  16  per  cent  and 
an  additional  bonus  of  600,000  marks,  or  another  8  per 
cent.  As  the  capital,  however,  is  not  fully  paid-up,  the 
dividend  in  reality  amounts  to  30  per  cent. 

The  Rhenish  Lignite  &  Briquette  Co.,  Cologne,  has 
a  surplus  for  last  year  of  11,995,274  marks,  against 
7,605,567  marks  for  the  previous  year.  Writings-oflf 
have  risen  from  2,532,717  marks  in  the  previous  year  to 
3,814,810  marks  for  last  year,  and  the  dividend  has  been 
fixed  at  12  per  cent,  against  10  per  cent  for  the  previous 
year. 

The  United  Cologne-Rottweiler  Powder  Companies 
had  during  last  year  a  turnover  which  exceeded  the 
highest  peace  figure  10  or  12  times.  With  the  heavy 
writings-ofl'  and  the  cautious  financial  policy  adopted 
by  the  concern,  the  dividend  was  restricted  to  20  per 
cent. 

The  German  Cast  Steel  &  Machine  Co.  at  Schwein- 
furt  paid  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent  for  last  year,  and 
the  Frankfort  Machine  Mfg.  Co.  20  per  cent,  although 
a  higher  dividend  was  asked  for.  The  company  has 
so  far  reserved  3,200,000  marks  for  war  profit  taxation 
and  350,000  marks  for  alterations  necessitated  by  the 
return  of  peace.  The  foregoing  is  taken  from  Engi- 
neering. 

Shipbuilding  in  Canada 

The  following  concerns  in  Canada  are  reported  to 
be  engaged  in  building  steel  ships:  Canadian  Vickers, 
Ltd.,  Montreal;  Collingwood  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Colling- 
wood,  Ont. ;  J.  Coughlan  &  Sons,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Mid- 
land Drydock  Co.,  Midland,  Ont.;  Nova  Scotia  Steel  & 
Coal  Co.,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.;  Poison  Iron  Works,  To- 
ronto, Ont. ;  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.;  Wallace  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  North  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
These  concerns  are  reported  to  have  contracts  for 
wooden  ships:  Cameron-Genoa  Shipbuilders,  Ltd.,  Vic- 
toria, B.  C;  the  Foundation  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C;  Grant 
&  Home,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Lyall  Shipbuilding  Co.,  North 
Vancouver,  B.  C;  Pacific  Construction  Co.,  Coquitlam, 
B.  C;  Quinlan  &  Robertson,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.;  St. 
John  Shipbuilding  Co.,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  D.  A.  Saker, 
St.  John,  N.  B.;  Thunder  Bay  Contracting  Co.,  Fort 
William,  Ont. ;  Toronto  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  New  Westminster  Construction  &  Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C;  Western  Canada 
Shipyards,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Gisholt  Machine  Co.  Will  Do  Full  Share 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  while  the  principals 
of  the  Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  hold  the 
control  of  the  Northwestern  Ordnance  Co.,  also  of 
Madison,  their  interest  in  this  company  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  usual,  and  even  enlarged,  output  of 
the  regular  products  of  the  Gisholt  company — turret 
lathes,  boring  mills,  grinding  machines,  small  tools,  peri- 
otligraphs,  etc.  The  Northwestern  Ordnance  Co.  has  in 
course  of  construction  an  entirely  independent  plant 
and  will  operate  with  an  entirely  separate  organization. 
The  Gisholt  Machine  Co.  will  continue  free  and  un- 
hampered to  do  its  full  share  in  supplying  machine 
tools  which  will  be  needed,  like  the  products  of  other 
machine-tool  builders,  in  the  manufacture  of  war  ma- 
terials and  for  industrial  use.  Although,  as  stated, 
the  ordnance  company  is  a  separate  enterprise,  there' 
has  been  some  misapprehension  on  the  subject.  ' 


The  sale,  purcha.se,  hiring  or  loan  or  even  sending 
on  approval  of  a  new  or  .second-hand  machine  tool  is 
not  allowed  under  the  defense  of  the  realm  acts  and 
regulations  of  Great  Britain  without  the  permission  in 
writing  of  the  ministry  of  munitions. 
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A  25-In.  Vertical  Drilling  Machine 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  has  recently 
added  a  25-in.  size  to  its  line  of  vertical  drilling  ma- 
chines. The  construction  follows  in  general  the  conven- 
tional design  for  machine  tools  of  this  class.  The  back 
gears  are  fully  inclosed  in  the  upper  cone  pulley  and 
are  engaged  by  a  conveniently  located  lever  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  spindle  counterbalance  is  controlled 
by  a  notched  lever  and  chain. 

The  spindle  is  of  crucible  steel  with  a  ball  thrust 
bearing  and,  together  with  the  sleeve  in  which  it  runs, 
is  finished  by  grinding.  The  counterbalance  weight  for 
the  spindle  and  the  sliding  head  is  located  inside  the 
column,  and  a  chain  connects  it  with  a  notched  lever, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  vary  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
counterbalance  as  conditions  may  require  by  changing 
the  position  of  the  chain  on  the  lever.  The  bearing  of 
the  sliding  head  on  the  column  is  large.  The  head  is 
rigidly  secured  to  the  column  and  it  is  pointed  out  can 
be  readily  adjusted  on  account  of  its  balance.  Two 
quick-return  levers  are  provided,  the  one  at  the  right 
sliding  back  and  forth  in  its  bearing.  When  this  lever 
is  withdrawn  to  its  full  length  it  can  be  employed  for 
hand  drilling  in  light  work. 

Eight  spindle  speeds,  ranging  from  14  to  315  r.p.m., 
are  available.  Four  of  these  are  secured  with  the  ordi- 
nary open  belt  drive  and  the  remainder  by  the  back 
gears,  which  are  fully  inclosed  in  the  upper  cone  pulley. 
The  feed,  which  is  of  the  positive  geared  type,  has  six 
changes  ranging  from  0.0056  to  0.0310  in.  per  revolu- 


tion of  the  spindle.  Any  of  these  rates  can  be  obtained 
while  the  machine  is  running,  and  to  enable  holes  to 
be  drilled  to  any  desired  depth  an  automatic  stop  is 
provided.  This  is  set  by  graduations  on  the  spindle  and 
can  be  thrown  out  by  hand  if  necessary  before  the  depth 
for  which  it  is  set  has  been  reached. 

The  frame  is  of  rigid  construction  and  is  bolted  to 
the  base.  The  swinging  table  is  of  rigid  construction 
and  the  supporting  arm  has  a  wide  bearing  on  the 
column.  The  table,  which  is  21 14  in.  in  diameter,  has 
a  vertical  adjustment  of  "16  in.  through  a  screw  and 
bevel  gear  arrangement. 

The  tapping  attachment  consists  of  four  bevel  gears, 
an  intermediate  pinion  and  two  positive  clutches.  When 
the  attachment  is  not  in  use  the  intermediate  pinion, 
which  is  mounted  on  the  eccentric,  is  thrown  out  of 
engagement. 

Alterations  in  British  Steel  Sections 

The  question  of  alterations  or  additions  to  the  exist- 
ing list  of  British  standard  steel  sections  received  fur- 
ther attention  from  steel  makers  at  a  meeting  In  Lon- 
don recently.  Some  time  ago,  Sir  John  Cowan  of  Red- 
path,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  addressing  the  Engineering 
Standards  Committee,  recommended  that  various  sec- 
tions should  be  made  to  metric  dimensions.  The  result 
of  recent  conferences  is  that  steel  makers  see  no  present 
need  to  prepare  rolls  for  sections  designed  in  metric 
dimensions.  They  state,  however,  that  if  engineers  will 
design  a  series  of  scientific  sections,  they  will  study 
the  test  and  if  there  are  no  practical  difficulties  in  roll- 
ing, they  will  prepare  rolls  to  produce  the  sections 
desired. 

John  H,  Skelton  of  H.  J.  Skelton  &  Co.  urged  that 
the  steel  makers'  point  of  view  should  be  considered  and 
adopted  by  engineers,  adding  that  there  were  already 
too  many  British  standard  sections.  He  stated  that  the 
unit  capacity  of  steel  production  in  Great  Britain  is  too 
low  to  permit  the  maximum  efficiency  in  cost.  There 
are  many  steel  works  which  have  only  two  rolling  mills 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  produce  the  whole 
list  of  British  standard  sections.  The  steel  makers 
would  be  driven  to  arrange  among  themselves  an  alloca- 
tion of  orders  for  different  sections  if  they  were  to 
produce  steel  shapes  at  minimum  cost  and  without  in- 
cessant change  of  rolls.  He  considered  that  great  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  and  practice  of  steel  making  had 
been  made  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Ennis  of  Dorman,  Long  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  explained 
the  difficulties  of  producing  some  of  the  shapes  by  rea- 
son of  higher  speed  of  rolling  mills  in  some  competing 
countries.  Sir  Archibald  Denny  is  to  bring  the  whole 
matter  before  the  Shipbuilding  Steel  Committee. 


High  Speed  Steel  Without  Tungsten 

A  tool  steel  stated  to  be  equal  in  durability  and 
hardness  to  high-speed  steel,  yet  of  which  tungsten  is 
not  a  component,  is  announced  in  Engineering,  of  Lon- 
don. It  has  been  brought  out  by  Darwin  &  Milner, 
Sheffield,  under  the  trade  name,  "Cobaltcrom."  About 
twelve  months  ago  the  head  of  the  firm,  by  adding 
cobalt  to  chromium-carbon  steel,  converted  a  product 
which  had  no  appreciable  red-cutting  hardness  into  one 
which  had  this  qualification. 

It  is  stated  that  the  maximum  temperature  for  har- 
dening the  new  steel  is  1000  deg.  C;  also,  that  har- 
dening in  practically  all  applications  is  satisfactory 
when  the  tool  is  allowed  to  cool  naturally  in  still  air 
free  from  drafts. 


The  Use  of  a  Notched  Lever  I<:nableK  the  bensitiveness  of 
the  Spindle  Counterbalance  to  Be  Adjusted  to  Suit  Oi>eratinK 
Conditions  and  the  Intermediate  I'inion  of  the  Tapping  At- 
tachment Is  Mounted  on  an  Eccentric  to  Facilitate  Disen- 
gagement When  the  Attachment  Is  Not  in  Use 


There  is  a  scarcity  of  toluol  for  making  high  ex- 
plosives, and  the  chemical  committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  is  taking  steps  to  have  the  gas  supply 
of  large  cities  stripped  of  this  by-product.  This  will 
change  the  nature  of  gas  to  some  extent,  but  it  will 
be  treated  in  other  ways  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
illuminating  standard.  Gas  consumers  in  cities  will 
have  to  become  accustomed  to  a  different  kind  of  gas. 
Toluol  is  used  in  making  trinitrotoluol,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  high  explosives. 


The  Alien  and  the  Industrial  Worker 

Some  of  the  Effects  of  War — Strife  Creates 
a  Kindlier  Feeling  for  Men  of  Other  Lands — 
Summary  of  Requirements  for  Americanization 

BY  WINTHROP   TALBOT,   M.D.*  


THE  war  affects  the  employment  of  aliens  in  Amer- 
ica in  a  somewhat  peculiar  way,  and  it  is  important 
to  any  thoughtful  manager  to  realize  that  every 
alien's  ability  to  work  is  affected  materially  by  the  war. 
What  these  ways  may  be  it  is  our  present  duty  to  in- 
quire and  we  show  the  deepest  human  sympathy  and 
evince  the  greatest  kindliness  if  we  make  our  analysis 
so  far  as  possible  free  from  sentimental  sympathies.  We 
can  do  our  best  to  be  of  service  to  our  foreign  brethren 
if  we  handle  the  problem  of  management  not  in  the 
spirit  of  mere  welfare,  but  of  sound  business  reasoning. 
One  of  the  most  evident  lessons  of  the  war  is  that 
strife  cements  friendship  and  creates  fraternal  feeling. 
It  is  probably  true  that  neyer  has  there  been  a  kindlier 
feeling  among  employers  for  aliens  in  our  country  than 
now,  for  on  the  one  hand  we  are  really  trying  to  under- 
stand more  about  the  peoples  with  whom  we  are 
allied,  such  as  the  Russians,  the  Roumanians,  the 
Serbians,  the  Italians,  the  Portuguese,  the  Japanese,  the 
French,  the  Belgians  and  the  English,  for  we  are  work- 
ing for  and  with  them,  while  as  for  neutral  countries, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Greece,  it  is  so  short  a 
time  since  we  ourselves  were  vainly  attempting  neu- 
trality and  were  suffering  the  sorry  consequences  that 
we  can  sympathize  and  do  sympathize  intelligently 
with  them.  As  for  Austrians,  Bulgarians,  Turks  and 
Greeks  with  whom  we  are  technically  not  at  war  and 
with  the  Germans  against  whose  government  all  our 
forces  are  now  being  focused,  we  can  have  only  a 
feeling  of  compassion,  realizing  that  they  represent  the 
passing  of  autocratic  government.  So  for  the  workers 
in  our  industrial  plants  coming  from  these  countries  our 
feelings  are  similar,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  understand 
we  are  drawn  into  a  closer  brotherhood  of  feeling.  If 
in  the  past,  wrapped  up  in  the  selfishness  engendered  by 
the  arts  of  peace,  we  have  been  indifferent  and  neglect- 
ful of  the  human  rights  of  aliens,  we  must  make  it 
oar  business  now  in  the  pursuit  of  the  science  of  war 
to  adopt  a  kindlier  and  more  intelligent  study  of  our 
alien  brothers  in  a  more  helpful  spirit,  if  we  wish  to 
stren^hen  them — and  by  strengthening  them  insure 
ottrselves.  War  has  ever  been  the  demolisher  of  selfish- 
ne««.  In  war  it  can  never  be  "Every  man  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,"  rather  must  it  be 
"Each  for  all  and  all  for  each." 

Results  of  Mismanagement 

Short-siRhted  management  in  Hopewell,  Va.,  built  a 
bofe  powder  works  and  utterly  neglected  the  human 
•Idc.  It  created  social  conditions  worse  than  ever 
•xist«d  in  Goldfleld  or  earlier  in  Leadville,  or  any  of 
tha  wild  mining  centers  of  the  West,  with  the  result 
that  Hopewell  is  wiped  out  of  existence  by  fire.  Colo- 
rado becama  a  byword  and  a  reproach  so  long  as  the 
alien  haman  element  was  neglected.  Its  wasteful  man- 
agement has  had  to  be  revolutionized.  We  could  say 
the  name  of  Lawrence,  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields, 
Roosevelt,  Bayonne,  and  dozens  of  other  alien  centers 
where  manaicement  has  never  sensed  the  fact  that 
Induntry  may  never  be  divorced  from  home,  that  in- 
dustrial concerns  are  responsible  and  by  the  public 
will  be  held  responsible  more  and  more,  where  they 
fall  to  Uke  their  share  in  establishing  right  standards 
In  the  civic  communities  which  cluster  around  them, 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  one  saloon  for  every  eight  adult 
male  workers.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  plant 
In  Stamford,  Conn.,  clu«ter  scores  of  rum  shops.  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  is  Infested  with  these  places.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  industrial  centers  in  the 
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North,  and  yet  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  saloon- 
keeper has  been  a  better  friend  to  the  alien  than  his 
employer.  For  employing  concerns  have  had  the  power 
to  make  civic  conditions  right  and  have  failed  to  make 
the  effort,  while  the  saloonkeeper  has  done  much  to 
ameliorate  and  palliate  the  alien's  social  isolation  and 
economic  hardships.  The  saloonkeeper  has  been  the 
alien's  banker,  adviser  and  friend.  He  has  obtained 
employment  for  him  when  out  of  work.  He  has  given 
him  help  in  sickness,  he  has  buried  the  alien's  dead 
babies.  The  saloon  has  been  the  alien's  social  center, 
a  place  of  warmth  and  light  and  human  companionship 
— his  club.  Why?  Because  the  industrial  manager, 
the  natural  leader  of  labor,  has  been  blind  to  his  oppor- 
tunity, his  privilege  and  his  duty.  His  duty,  and,  may 
we  say  it,  his  largest  material  gain. 

Alien  Working  Power 

Now  what  is  the  actual  status  with  regard  to  alien 
working  power  as  affected  by  this  indifference  of  indus- 
trial managers  to  civic  conditions?  First,  with  regard 
to  health.  If  a  workman  is  ill  or  not  in  good  health 
industry  suffers.  Examination  of  alien  employees  in 
large  numbers  has  demonstrated  absolutely  that  a  large 
percentage  of  aliens  are  far  below  normal  in  working 
power  because  of  avoidable  disorders.  We  must  realize 
that  most  illness  among  workers  is  avoidable  and  can 
be  prevented  through  proper  industrial  civic  adminis- 
tration. It  is  the  industries  which  pay  the  taxes,  it  is 
the  industrial  taxes  which  mainly  support  municipal  ad- 
ministration; municipal  administration  is  responsible 
for  clean  streets,  proper  sewage,  pure  •  water  supply, 
smoke  prevention,  removal  of  garbage,  isolation  of  con- 
tagious disease,  inspection  of  slaughter  houses,  restau- 
rants, and  the  whole  matter  of  clean  food  and  food 
adulteration.  On  all  these  things  the  health  of  the 
individual  largely  depends.  If  the  civic  administration 
fails  where  industrial  corporations  are  large  taxpayers, 
does  not  the  responsibility  for  failure  rest  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  industrial  manager? 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  health  applies 
with  equal  force  to  cost  of  living.  The  industrial  man- 
ager being  of  necessity  the  natural  industrial  leader, 
however  he  has  played  his  part  in  the  past,  is  again 
responsible  if  American  industrial  communities  have 
been  lacking  in  living  conveniences  for  the  benefit  of 
all  such  as  municipal  bakeries,  laundries,  markets,  cold 
storage  facilities,  such  as  are  widely  provided  and  fos- 
tered in  industrial  communities  abroad  by  industrial 
concerns. 

Recreation,  too,  is  another  matter  of  vital  moment 
to  every  community  and  to  alien  people  used  to  singing, 
dancing  and  joyous  doings  in  their  own  countries,  the 
lack  of  harmless  pleasures  is  perhaps  the  keenest  de- 
privation they  could  suffer.  Fortunately  now  the  play- 
ground and  community  center  movements  are  well  under 
headway,  but  to  every  industrial  concern  it  should  be 
merely  a  matter  of  business  thrift  to  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
wholesome  community  activities — activities  without 
which  an  actual  premium  is  placed  upon  immorality, 
vice  and  crime.  Public  baths  and  swimming  pools,  ath- 
letic grounds,  gymnasium  are  all  civic  essentials  in 
which  industrial  management  should  take  active  interest. 

The  public  schools  and  library  have  been  kept  at 
arm's  length  by  industrial  managers.  The  school  au- 
thorities and  the  library  authorities  have  long  stood 
ready  to  co-operate,  but  industry  has  held  aloof. 

Wc  must  take  off  our  hats  to  German  industrial 
insight  as  we  realize  the  intimate  relations  existing 
between  industry  in  Germany  and  the  schools.  We 
have  good  reason,  and  England,  France,  Belgium,  Serbia 
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and  Roumania  all  have  good  reason  to  realize  the  force- 
ful might  which  industrial  management  gains  when 
it  calls  into  its  councils  the  schoolmaster  and  technical 
expert,  for  we  are  fighting  the  wonderful  results  of 
German  industrial  system  in  this  regard.  With  the 
passage  of  the  national  laws  this  year  the  industrial 
manager  is  enabled  effectively  to  co-operate  with  the 
schools  in  the  vocational  training  of  workers. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  alien  in  his  home  life — namely,  that  of  housing, 
for  this  most  intimately  affects  the  alien  woman,  and 
a  man's  working  power  depends,  more  than  on  anything 


everywhere,  to  take  immediate  steps  by  pooling  their 
knowledge  to  provide  the  largest  opportunities  for  in- 
dividual growth  as  well  as  the  greatest  measure  of 
hopefulness  and  happiness  to  those  strong  and  adven- 
turous spirits  who  have  come  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  a 
new  world — our  alien  friends,  brothers  and  co-workers. 


Norbom  Plate  Punch  Table 

The  great  expansion  in  steel  shipbuilding  industries 
has  made  the  rapid  handling  of  plates  at  the  punching 
machines  a  real  necessity,  and  this  need  has  been  filled 


Considerable  Time  and  Labor  Are  Saved  in  the  Puncliing  of  Plates  by  the  Use  of  the  Lysholm  Plate  Punching  Rol- 
ler Tables,  the  Product  of  the  Norbom  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia.      By   means  of  this  machine   from   420   to   670 

holes   per  hour   can   be   punched 


else,  upon  whether  his  wife  is  content  in  her  home. 
But  no  alien  woman  either  could  or  would  be  contented 
or  happy  in  the  crowded  tenement  quarters,  the  squalid 
and  vile  neighborhoods,  the  stupid  household  arrange- 
ments with  which  she  is  forced  to  battle  from  morning 
till  night,  due  to  unintelligent  planning  of  houses. 

Conclusion. 

In  this  brief  series  of  articles  concerning  the  alien 
worker  we  have  considered  of  first  importance  for 
Americanization  and  through  Americanization  for  effi- 
cient production  the  fact  that  in  these  days  when 
information  is  made  common  property  through  the 
printed  page,  literacy  should  be  made  universal. 

That  the  use  of  the  English  language  should  be 
required. 

That  works  conditions  and  methods  should  be  mod- 
ernized and  efficient  and 

That  community  living  should  be  rendered  safe, 
wholesome  and  happy. 

In  these  four  essentials  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
industrial  manager  can  disclaim  responsibility.  It  is 
clear  that  no  single  employer  can  battle  successfully 
with  these  industrial  community  problems,  nor  can  the 
community  apart  from  the  employing  concerns  hope  for 
much  relief  until  industrial  managers  agree  to  co- 
operate on  constructive  civic  programs.  When  we 
realize  that  the  alien  in  general  is  without  a  vote,  or 
even  when  registered  as  a  citizen  is  exploited  politically 
for  private  profit,  it  becomes  our  unavoidable  conclu- 
sion that  industrial  management  can  no  longer  keep 
aloof,  but  must  perform  its  share  in  removing  civic 
management  from  party  politics. 

America  at  war  means  not  merely  America  on  the 
firing  line,  but  America  active  in  the  factory,  the  mine, 
or  on  the  farm,  and  as  the  aliens  to  the  number  of 
13,000,000  are  bearing  the  brunt  industrially  of  pro- 
viding means  for  defense  and  offense,  it  becomes  the 
economic,   as   well   as  the  patriotic  duty  of  managers 


in  many  of  the  new  plate  shops  by  the  use  of  the 
Lysholm  plate  punch  roller  tables,  manufactured  by 
the  Noibom  Engineering  Co.,  Denckla  Building,  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  using  this  plate  punch  roller  table  the  plate  is 
laid  on  the  table  and  the  operator,  from  his  seat,  moves 
the  table  backward  and  forward  with  the  aid  of  an 
operating  lever  at  his  right  hand.  At  his  left  hand  is 
another  lever,  which  can  be  operated  to  move  the  plate 
sideways,  thereby  placing  it  in  the  desired  position  for 
punching.  Operation  of  the  punch  can  be  effected  by 
the  use  of  a  foot  lever. 

By  this  method  plates  from  i/4  in.  to  1%  in.  thick 
and  up  to  30  X  8  ft.  may  be  handled.  The  tables  are 
built  with  roller  bearings  to  make  operation  easy.  It 
is  claimed  that  plates  can  be  handled  in  one-half  the 
time  required  by  the  old  method,  and  the  services  of 
only  one  man  at  a  machine  are  required. 

The  Norbom  Engineering  Co.  has  records  which 
were  kept  at  various  shipyards,  showing  that  the  num- 
ber of  holes  punched  per  hour  by  this  method  has 
averaged  from  420  to  670  on  material  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  9/16  in.  to  1%  in.,  and  from  5  to  8  ft.  wide 
by  24  to  30  ft.  long,  the  holes  punched  being  13/16  in. 
diameter  up  to  1  1/16  in.  diameter.  A  good  average  in 
a  number  of  shipbuilding  plants  was  4000  holes  in  a 
9-hr.  working  day. 


Practically  all  of  Venezuela's  imports  of  construc- 
tion materials  and  supplies  are  now  coming  from  this 
country,  but  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  much  of  the 
trade  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  Just  where  the 
danger  lies  and  what  the  trouble  is  is  carefully  ex- 
plained by  Special  Agent  W.  W.  Ewing  in  a  publication, 
"Markets  for  Construction  Materials  and  Machinery  in 
Venezuela,"  Special  Agents  Series  No.  144.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  at  the  nominal  price  of  10  cents  each 
at  the  Bureau  of  P'oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington. 
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Lathe  for  Turning  Torpedo  Heads 

A  special  machine  for  turning  the  air  flask  heads  on 
torpedoes  has  been  built  by  the  Luster-Jordan  Co., 
Norristown,  Pa.,  fof  the  Spanish  Government.  While 
the  machine  is  a  standard  lathe,  a  number  of  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  in  it  and  the  method  for  produc- 
ing the  work  differs,  it  is  stated,  from  that  employed 
heretofore.  While  a  standard  lathe  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  turning  these  heads,  the  different  radii  on 
the  various  surfaces  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  sev- 
eral radius  attachments.  This  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  10  different  adjustments  on  the  radius  attach- 
ments to  complete  both  sides  of  one  head,  since  there 
were  from  two  to  five  distinct  curves  on  the  inside  of 
the  head  alone.  The  new  method  dispenses  with  the 
radius  attachment,  but  uses  a  forming  attachment  on 
the  tail-stock  and  in  some  cases  one  on  the  carriage  as 
well.  Another  change  in  the  construction  of  the  lathe 
are  increases  in  the  width  and  weight  of  the  tool  post 
on  the  carriage. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tailstock  has  been  removed 
and  replaced  with  a  special  attachment  made  to  con- 
form to  the  outline  of  the  head  that  is  to  be  machined. 
A  straight  slot,  which  is  parallel  with  the  center  line  of 


other  is  engaged  without  interruption.  This  has  been 
secured  by  splitting  the  screw  operating  the  tool  post 
and  connecting  this  attachment  with  the  clutch  on  the 
carriage  that  operates  the  carriage  feed.  In  this  way 
the  machine  has  been  made  practically  automatic.  The 
tool  post  carriage  has  a  counterweight  to  pull  the  tool 
away  from  the  work  when  the  guiding  tool  strikes  a 
spot  in  the  forming  plate  that  is  concave  with  relation 
to  the  front  of  the  tailstock.  A  progressive  boring 
tool,  which  is  registered  by  the  guide  in  the  center  of 
the  form,  is  provided  for  boring  the  center  of  the  head. 

For  gaging  the  heads  a  plug  gage  is  inserted  in  the 
center  and  the  inside  form  of  the  head  is  measured 
from  the  plug  gage  by  a  flat  gage.  The  outside  contour 
of  the  head  is  measured  by  a  second  flat  gage  that  rests 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  inner  flat  gage.  In  this 
way  not  only  the  inside  and  outside  contours  but  the 
thickness  of  the  head  are  measured. 

The  equipment  of  the  machine  includes  an  oil  pump 
to  supply  cutting  compound  at  the  tool  point  and 
progressive  feeds  on  the  cross  slide  to  compensate  for 
the  different  peripheral  speeds. 

The  time  required  for  finishing  the  heads  with  this 
machine  is  approximately  6  hr.  for  one  having  a  diam- 
eter in  the  neighborhood  of  12  in.  and  between  10  and 


A  Forminc  Attachment  on  the  Tailstock  of  a  Standard  Lathe  Is  Employed  in  Place  of  a  Radius  Attachment  to  Turn 
the  Curves  on  the  Interior  of  an  Air  Flask  Head  for  Torpedoes 


the  lathe,  extends  acrosg  the  upper  face  of  the  tool  post 
and  the  cutting  tool  is  located  at  one  end,  while  the 
formirtR  jfuide  is  placed  at  the  other.  The  adjacent 
ends  of  the  tool  and  the  forming  g^ide  are  circular, 
the  distance  of  the  center  of  the  circles  between  the  cut- 
ting tool  and  the  guiding  tool  being  approximately 
*4  in.  apart,  which  is  the  width  of  the  slot. 

The  forming  plate  has  two  graduations  marked 
center  of  work"  and  "center  of  tool"  respectively,  the 
two  beinu  at>oat  %  in,  apart  to  register  correctly.  A 
circular  cutting  e<lge  is  employed  to  enable  the  tool  to 
follow  all  around  the  form  and  go  into  the  recesses. 
The  forming  plate  is  not  of  the  same  outline  as  the 
flnishcd  torpedo  head.  If,  for  example,  the  radius  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  head  is  16  in.,  the  radius  of  the 
forming  plate  will  not  be  the  same  since  the  cutting 
tool  does  not  alwayH  cut  on  the  same  point,  but  changes 
around  the  cirrulur  form  of  the  tool.  Each  forming 
plate  has  \>een  devplopod  according  to  the  outline  of  the 
head  with  which  it  will  \n-  used. 

To  have  the  machine  operate  correctly,  the  tool  post 
•crew  has  been  disconnected  and  reconnected  with  the 
feed  of  the  carriage,  ho  that  as  one  is  thrown  out  the 


14  hr.  for  one  having  a  diameter  of  22  in.  As  this 
record  was  made  wtih  cast-iron  pieces,  it  is  believed 
that  the  time  can  be  materially  improved  when  the 
forgings  from  which  these  heads  are  regularly  made 
are  used. 

Iron  Ore  Production  in  Missouri 

While  not  yet  reflected  in  actual  production,  much 
more  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  various  deposits 
of  iron  ore  in  the  state  during  the  past  two  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  Geologist  of 
Missouri.  In  part  this  has  been  due  to  putting  in  blast 
the  old  St.  Louis  Blast  Furnace  Co.'s  stack  at  St.  Louis 
by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Iron  Co.  The  charcoal  fur- 
nace of  the  Sligo  Iron  Works  at  Sligo,  Mo.,  has  been 
operated  continuously  at  full  capacity. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  for  1914  was  36,304  tons 
valued  at  $75.69(5,  while  in  1915  there  was  an  increase 
to  40,290  tons,  valued  at  $99,853.  The  producers  for 
1915  were  the  Sligo  Furnace  Co.,  Salem;  L.  C.  McSpad- 
den,  Salem;  Iron  Mountain  Mining  Co^  Iron  Mountain; 
Julian  Pickes,  Morrellton ;  A.  J.  Sanders,  Steelville,  and 
Kingsbury  Mining  Co.,  West  Plains. 
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Employees'  Restaurant  at  Whitaker- 
Glessner  Works 

A  restaurant  run  on  the  co-operative  plan  entirely 
has  been  established  by  the  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.  at 
its  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  works.  The  scheme  originated 
with  one  of  the  company's  officials,  who  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  mill  workmen  would  more  liberally  pat- 
ronize the  restaurant  if  they  had  a  voice  in  its  man- 
agement, and  he  also  thought  that  the  co-operative 
plan  would  bring  about  a  closer  community  of  interests 
between  employers  and  employees.  After  a  year's  trial 
the  plan  has  proved  to  be  very  successful. 

To  carry  out  the  idea  the  Whitaker-Glessner  Co- 
operative Association  was  formed,  made  up  from  one 
man  in  each  department  of  the  plant.  The  men  in 
each  mill  department  choose  their  representatives,  and 
these  committeemen  act  as  a  board  of  directors  for 
the  association.  A  meeting  is  held  of  the  committee 
or  board  of  directors  the  second  Saturday  of  every 
month,  when  recommendations  are  considered  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  restaurant,  and  such  changes  recom- 
mended as  may  seem  desirable. 

The  most  important  question  that  has  lately  con- 
fronted the  committee  concerns  the  prices  that  should 
be  charged.  The  restaurant  is  operated  with  the  idea 
of  having  it  pay  its  own  expenses,  charging  the  men 
only  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  food  and  of 
preparing  and  serving  it.  With  the  late  rapid  changes 
in  costs,  this  has  proved  to  be  somewhat  difficult,  and 
some  prices  were  necessarily  raised.  The  committee, 
having  access  to  all  records,  explains  this  in  detail  to 
the  men  they  are  representing,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  is  no  feeling  that  any  unfair  advantage  is  being 
taken.  Each  employee  now  seems  to  feel  that  he  has 
a  personal  interest  in  the  restaurant. 

Even  at  present  high  costs,  a  substantial  meal  may 
be  obtained  around  23c.  to  26c.,  as  may  be  noted  by  the 
following  prices  on  a  few  staple  articles  of  food:  Meat. 
6  cents;  vegetables,  5  cents;  coflfee  and  milk,  3  cents; 
pie,  4  cents,  and  ice  cream,  4  cents. 

The  company  operates  its  own  bakery  and  the  only 
prepared  food  bought  on  the  outside  is  ice  cream.  The 
system  of  buying  has  been  perfected  to  such  a  point 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  serve  any  left-over  food  the 
following  day.  This  fact  is  known  to  the  men  and  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  favorable  comment  among 
them. 

Another  unusual  feature  is  that  the  restaurant  is 
open  both  night  and  day  and  at  any  time  a  workman 
can  get  something  substantial  to  eat.  The  main  meal 
is  served  between  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  and  within  that 
time  approximately  1400  men  are  fed.  The  dining 
room  will  seat  450  at  a  time,  and  there  is  a  smaller 
one  in  the  basement,  but  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  colored  workmen.  The  kitchen,  which  is  located 
in  the  rear,  is  fitted  with  all  modern  conveniences,  and 
an  elevator  is  provided  for  conveying  food  to  the  col- 
ored men's  dining  room. 

The  men  enter  the  building  at  the  rear,  passing  a 
stand  on  which  there  are  waiters,  and  they  select  their 
own  food,  passing  out  by  a  cash  register.  Each  one 
is  furnished  with  a  check  showing  the  amount  due  for 
the  food  selected.  The  workman  leaves  by  the  front 
door,  passing  another  register,  where  he  can  either 
pay  in  cash  or  in  coupons  from  a  book  that  is  provided 


by  the  association.     These  books  range  in  value  from 
$1  to  $5. 

At  the  start  the  company  provided  china  dishes  for 
sending  meals  to  the  workmen  in  the  mills  who  were 
unable  to  leave  their  tasks,  but  found  that  the  ex- 
pense of  breakage  and  loss  from  other  causes  was  too 
great,  so  that  now  wooden  containers  are  provided. 
In  addition  Mason  fruit  jars  are  sold  to  the  workmen 
at  cost,  so  that  coffee,  milk  or  other  liquids  may  be 
carried  to  different  parts  of  the  plant. 


An  American  Company  for  the  Greaves-Etchells 
Electric  Furnace 

T.  H.  Watson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England,  who 
control  the  patents  of  the  Greaves-Etchells  Electric 
Furnace,  announce  the  formation  of  an  American  com- 
pany to  handle  the  furnace  business  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  new  company  will  be  known 
as  the  Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.,  with  head 
offices  in  the  Finance  Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  Greaves-Etchells  furnace  is  well  known  in  the 
Sheffield  district  and  other  parts  of  England,  and  over 
thirty  furnaces  ranging  in  size  from  %  ton  to  12% 
tons  capacity  have  been  contracted  for,  including  special 
government  equipments.  The  American  company  has 
just  received  awards  for  6-ton  equipments  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  United  States  Navy  Yards  at  Puget 
Sound,  Norfolk  and  Honolulu. 

Frank  Hodson,  a  partner  of  the  T.  H.  Watson  &  Co., 
is  now  in  this  country  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  new 
company,  and  will  act  as  its  president.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  metallurgical  field  and  general  iron 
and  steel  trade  for  many  years.  F.  J.  Ryan,  who 
resigned  as  eastern  manager  of  the  Snyder  Electric 
Furnace  Co.  on  June  1,  will  be  general  manager.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  foundry  and  steel  equip- 
ment business  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  well 
known  in  the  eastern  districts.  The  two  inventors, 
Mr.  Greaves  and  Mr.  Etchells,  will  act  in  associate 
capacity  to  the  company's  technical  staff  and  when 
necessary  will  take  charge  of  actual  installation. 


Efficiency    and    Fatigue    in    British    Munitions 
Factories 

An  interim  report  on  "Industrial  Efficiency  and 
Fatigue,"  recently  issued  by  the  Health  of  Munition 
Workers  Committee  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions, has  been  reproduced  in  bulletin  230  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

On  the  whole,  night-work  is  regarded  as  undesirable, 
although  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the 
rate  of  output  in  night  and  day  shifts  managed  on  the 
discontinuous  system  which  is  preferred  to  continuous 
night-work,  the  latter  being  productive  of  definitely 
less  output.  The  report  shows  that  health  and  ef- 
ficiency of  workers  are  influenced  by  the  earnings.  In 
one  factory  17  girls  drilling  fuses  and  working  on  the 
piece-rate  basis,  in  one  week  increased  their  output  by 
24  per  cent  on  the  day-shift  and  by  40  per  cent  on  the 
night-shift  over  their  output  when  working  on  a  time- 
wage  basis.  Among  the  men  sleepiness  on  the  night- 
shift,  headache,  footache,  and  muscular  pains,  together 
with  nervous  symptoms,  are  probably  the  most  common 
signs  of  overwork.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  lost  time 
among  the  1543  men  was  due  to  sickness  and  20  per  cent 
to  accident. 


State-subsidized  steel  making  is  under  discussion 
in  Norway.  It  appears  that  the  Strommen  Works  is 
to  receive  a  subsidy,  allowing  an  increase  of  steel  pro- 
duction from  5000  to  10,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the 
Christiania  Spikerverk  is  to  receive  for  a  period  of 
five  years  a  premium  of  8  kroner  per  ton  of  rolled 
steel  and  is  to  install  a  rolling  mill  of  10,000  tons  an- 
nual capacity.  The  Strommen  Works  is  not  supposed 
to  commence  operations  until  war  mobilization  takes 
place  and  the  steel  is  for  projectiles;  while  the  Chris- 
tiania Spikerverk  is  to  start  in  peace  time  only  and 
its  products  are  mainly  for  reinforced  concrete  work. 


Manufacturers  and  Section  3  of  Lever  Act 


Government  Contracts  by  Companies 
to  Which  Committee  Members  Belong 
Need  Not  Be  in  Violation  of  Law 


Washington,  Aug.  21. — Upon  the  authority  of  the 
Director  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  corre- 
spondent of  The  Iron  Age  is  able  to  state  that  there  is 
no  substantial  basis  for  the  apprehension  recently  re- 
ported as  being  entertained  by  the  officers  of  certain 
large  corporations,  who  are  members  of  the  subordinate 
committees  of  the  council,  that  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  may  be  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  section  3 
of  the  Lever  food  control  law  which  received  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  a  few  days  ago.  The  matter  is  one  of 
very  general  importance  to  the  business  community  as 
the  subcommittees  of  the  council  include  several  hun- 
dred prominent  officials  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing corporations  of  the  country. 

Original  Prohibition  Drastic 

According  to  widely  published  reports,  many  of  the 
members  of  the  council's  subcommittees  have  been  ad- 
vised by  their  attorneys  that  Section  3  of  the  Lever  act, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Section  41,  Chapter  321,  35th 
Statutes  at  Large,  makes  it  unlawful  for  them  to  take 
any  part  in  negotiating  with  the  Government  contracts 
with  corporations  with  which  they  are  connected  or  in 
which  they  have  any  pecuniary  interest.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  this  contention  were  sound,  the  Lever  act  would 
operate  to  legislate  the  entire  membership  of  the  coun- 
cil's subcommittees  out  of  office.  According  to  Director 
Gifford,  however,  the  provision  of  the  Lever  act  re- 
lerred  to  was  carefully  drawn  to  avoid  the  exact  situa- 
tion now  said  to  have  developed.  The  section  as  finally 
written  into  the  bill  was  offered  by  Senator  Pomerene 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
as  a  substitute  for  a  very  drastic  provision  incorporated 
in  the  measure  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
which  read  as  follows: 

That  it  in  hereby  declared  unlawful  for  any  person  acting 
either  as  a  voluntary  or  paid  agent  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  any  capacity,  including  an  advisory  capacity  to 
any  commission,  board,  or  council  of  the  Government,  to  pro- 
cure, attempt  to  procure,  or  make  any  contract  for  the  pur- 
chane  of  any  supplies  for  the  u.se  of  the  Government  either 
from  himself,  from  any  firm  of  which  he  i.s  a  member,  or  cor- 
poration of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  stockholder,  or  in  which 
he  has  any  flnancial  interest.  Any  person  violating  this  sec- 
lion  shall,  upon  wjnviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceedlnK  110,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
Ave  yearn,  or  »K>th,  In  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  Amended  Section  3 

Thin  provision  was  frankly  intended  to  prevent  the 
offikers  or  agents  of  corporations  or  persons  financially 
interested  therein  from  having  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  placing  of  Government  business  with  their 
respective  corporations.  If  this  section  had  been  re- 
tained in  the  bill,  there  is  no  question  that  practically 
all  the  Hubcommittees  of  the  council  would  have  been 
forced  to  resign,  as  their  usefulness  would  have  been 
at  an  end«  Realizing,  however,  the  logical  effect  of  such 
an  enactment,  several  Senators  holding  more  conserva- 
thre  views  than  Chairman  Gore  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture,  after  conferring  with  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  decided  to  oppose  the  committee 
amendment,  and  Senator  Pomerene  subsequently  offered 
a  substitut*'  for  Section  3  which  was  adopted  in  the 
following  lanjniage: 

iec.  2.  That  no  person  actlnir  either  an  a  voluntary  or 
paid  sacnt  or  wnployM  of  the  United  Htates  In  any  capacity, 
Includtns  an  sdvlaory  capacity,  nhnll  MolMt,  induce,  or  at- 
t9mpt  to  i$i4uc0  any  perKon  or  offlmr  nuthoHzcd  to  execute  or 
to  Mroet  tho  emecutUm  of  ronlriirii,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
RtatMi  to  maks  any  contract  or  kIv*-  any  ordor  for  the  fur- 
nishing to  the  United  Htates  of  work,  labor,  or  services,  or 
of    mnterlnls,    suppllefl,    or    other    prop«!rty    of    any    kind    or 


character,  if  such  agent  or  employee  has  any  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  such  contract  or  order,  or  if  he  or  any  firm  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  or  corporation,  joint-stock  company,  or  asso- 
ciation of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  stockholder,  or  In  the 
pecuniary  profits  of  which  he  is  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested,  shall  be  a  party  thereto.  Nor  shall  any  agent  or  em- 
ployee make,  or  permit  any  committee  or  other  body  of  which 
he  IS  a  member  to  make,  or  participate  in  making,  any 
recommendation  concerning  such  contract  or  order  to  any 
council,  board,  or  commission  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
member  or  subordinate  thereof,  without  making  to  the  beat 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief  a  full  and  complete  disclosure  in 
writing  to  .such  council,  board,  commission,  or  subordinate  of 
any  and  every  pecuniary  interest  which  he  may  have  in  such 
contract  or  order  and  of  his  interest  in  any  firm,  corporation, 
company,  or  a.ssociation  being  a  party  thereto.  Nor  shall  he 
liarticipalf  in  the  awarding  of  such  contract  or  giving  such 
order.  Any  willful  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  .shall  be  puni.shable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both: 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  change, 
alter  or  repeal  section  41  of  35th  Statutes  at  I^ar^'e. 

What  Existing  Statute  Prohibits 

That  the  full  purpose  of  this  section  may  be  under- 
.stood  the  text  of  Section  41,  Chapter  321,  35th  Statutes 
at  Large,  is  here  reproduced,  as  follows : 

Sec.  41.  No  officer  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  joint  .stock 
company,  or  association,  and  no  member  or  agent  of  any 
firm  or  person  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  pecuni- 
ary profits  or  contracts  of  such  corporation,  joint-stock  com- 
Dany,  a.ssociation,  or  firm  shall  be  employed  or  shall  act  as  an 
officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  transaction  of 
business  with  such  corporation,  joint-stock  company,  asso- 
ciation, or  firm.  Whoever  shall  violatethe  provision  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  and  imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
the  two  provisions  above  quoted  contain  four  specific 
prohibitions:  First,  that  no  person  who  happens  to  be 
a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  council  "shall  solicit, 
induce  or  attempt  to  induce  any  person  or  officer  au- 
thorized to  execute  or  to  direct  the  execution  of  con- 
tracts on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  make  any  con- 
tract or  give  any  order,  etc.;"  second,  that  no  member 
of  such  subcommittee  shall  "make  or  participate  in 
making  any  recommendation  concerning  such  contract 
or  order"  to  the  council  without  making  "a  full  and 
complete  disclosure  in  writing"  to  the  council  "of  any 
and  every  pecuniary  interest  which  he  may  have  in  such 
contract  or  order,  etc.;"  third,  that  no  such  person  shall 
"participate  in  the  awarding  of  such  contract  or  giving 
such  order,"  and  fourth,  that  no  officer  or  agent  of  any 
corporation  "shall  act  as  an  officer  or  agent  of  the 
United  States  for  the  transaction  of  business  with  such 
corporation." 

New  Method  of  Awarding  Contracts 

As  to  the  first  prohibition,  it  is  frankly  conceded  by 
members  of  the  council  that,  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Lever  law,  members  of  the  subcommittees,  as  the  re- 
sult of  direct  representations  made  by  them  to  purchas- 
ing officers  of  the  Government,  may  have  "solicited, 
induced  or  attempted  to  induce"  such  officers  "to  exe- 
cute or  to  direct  the  execution  of  contracts."  Since  the 
.  organization  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  since  the 
Lever  act  became  a  law,  nothing  of  this  kind  has  taken 
place.  Under  the  present  system.  Government  officials 
desiring  material  bring  their  needs  to  the  attention  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  whose  members  are  con- 
stantly in  attendance  in  Washington.  The  board  then 
calls  upon  the  appropriate  subcommittee  to  ascertain 
where  the  material  can  be  obtained  and  all  pertinent 
facts  in  reference  thereto.     With  these  facts  before  it. 
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the  board  decides  upon  the  recommendation  it  shall  make 
to  the  purchasing  officer.  In  this  way  the  members  of 
the  subcommittees  are  not  brought  into  touch  with  the 
executive  departments  at  all  and  in  their  dealings  with 
the  War  Industries  Board  they  represent,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  industry  which  is  to  supply  the  ma- 
terial. Had  there  been  time  to  carry  out  so  compre- 
hensive a  project,  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
would  have  arranged  for  the  appointment  of  all  the 
industrial  subcommittees  at  conventions  called  for  the 
purpose  and  attended  by  representatives  of  every  pro- 
ducer in  the  country  who  cared  to  be  present.  This 
being  impracticable  under  the  circumstances,  the  com- 
mittees were  chosen  from  among  representative  men 
and  it  was  intended  that  they  should  act  for  the  sellers 
rather  than  for  the  Government,  while  at  the  same  time 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  their  com- 
prehensive technical  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
dustries. 

In  accordance  with  the  second  prohibition  above 
enumerated,  no  recommendation  is  now  made  by  any 
subcommittee  or  member  thereof  without  filing  with 
the  recommendation  "a  full  and  complete  disclosure  in 
writing"  of  such  member's  interest  in  the  contract  in 
question.  This  provision  of  the  law  is  being  rigidly 
executed  because  it  is  the  law;  obviously,  however,  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  the  purchasing  agents  of  the 
departments  are  already  fully  informed  as  to  the  inter- 
est of  all  the  various  subcommittees  in  contracts  for 
material  produced  in  their  respective  industries. 

As  to  the  third  provision,  it  is  claimed  that  under 
the  present  system  no  member  of  any  subcommittee  of 
the  council  "participates  in  the  awarding  of  such  con- 
tract or  giving  such  order."  Even  the  War  Industries 
Board  makes  no  awards  and  lets  no  contracts,  its  work, 
like  that  of  its  subcommittees,  being  advisory  only. 

Committees  Not  Government  Agents 

The  fourth  prohibition  quoted  is  found  in  Section  41, 
Chapter  321,  35th  Statutes  at  Large,  and  prohibits  an 
officer  or  agent  of  a  corporation,  etc.,  from  acting  as  "an 
officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  transaction 
of  business  with  such  corporation,  etc."  This  statute 
was  passed  long  before  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense was  created  and  when  the  council's  various  ad- 
visory subcommittees  were  appointed,  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  members  of  the  council,  at  least 
two  of  whom  are  lawyers  of  high  attainments,  that  the 
members  of  such  subcommittees  were  in  no  sense  "offi- 
cers or  agents  of  the  United  States"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  The  courts  have  rendered  numerous  de- 
cisions which  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  this  contention. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  no  official  cognizance  has 
been  taken  of  this  controversy  and  no  resignations 
based  upon  the  contentions  involved  have  been  received 
from  members  of  the  council's  subcommittees.  Should 
the  matter  assume  more  serious  proportions,  however, 
the  issue  will  be  definitely  formulated  by  the  council 
and  probably  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  for  a 
formal  opinion. 

Electric  Steel  Co.  Buys  Property 

The  Electric  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  has  purchased  the 
property  it  occupies  at  the  Southwest  corner  of  Thirty- 
first  and  Wood  Streets,  Chicago.  The  land  comprises 
about  175,000  sq.  ft.,  and  is  improved  by  a  two-story 
foundry  building.  The  company  was  organized  two 
years  ago  by  officials  of  the  Link-Belt  Co. 


NATIONAL   SAFETY   CONGRESS 


There  is  an  urgent  demand  throughout  Italy  for 
pipe  fittings,  according  to  a  report  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  Consul  F.  T.  F.  Dumont  of  Florence. 
He  says  that  stocks  of  German  and  Swiss  goods  have 
been  sold  out.  Great  Britain  requires  its  goods  for  its 
own  use,  and  France  seems  to  be  unable  to  pick  up  the 
Italian  trade.  A  good  market  is  open  to  American 
manufacturers,  he  reports,  if  they  will  conform  to  the 
Italian  requirements.  The  principal  requirement  is 
that  fittings  must  have  right-hand  threading  of  English 
standard.  Even  left-hand  thread  might  be  used  if  of 
English  standard. 


Meeting   Will   Include   Reading   of   Papers  and 
an  Exhibit 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Safety 
Congress  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
Sept.  10  to  14.  A  feature  will  be  a  national  exposition 
of  safety  and  sanitation  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
in  which  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  will  co- 
operate. Monday,  Sept.  10  will  be  devoted  to  special 
committee  meetings.  Tuesday  morning  will  be  given  up 
to  registration  and  the  annual  meeting,  including  re- 
ports and  election  of  officers.  There  will  be  a  general 
round  table  discussion  Tuesday  afternoon  and  a  gen- 
eral session  Wednesday  with  addresses.  The  remaining 
days  will  be  devoted  to  sectional  meetings.  The  iron 
and  steel  section  will  meet  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  afternoons  and  the  foundry  section  will  have  its 
meeting  Thursday  morning.  The  program  for  these 
sessions  is  as  follows: 

IRON  AND  STEEL.  SECTION 
Wednesday,  Sept.  12 

Chairman,  George  T.  Fonda,  safety  engineer,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  vice-chairman,  Earl  B. 
Morgan,  safety  engineer,  the  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
secretary,  J.  C.  Smith,  safety  director.  Inland  Steel  Co., 
Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 

Unsettled  Accident  Prevention  Problems  in  Iron  and  Steel 
Industries,  L.  H.  Burnett,  assistant  to  president,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Analyses  of  Accidents,  Dr.  Lucian  W.  Chaney,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Washington.  Discussion :  D.  R.  Ken- 
nedy, assistant  to  president,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio ;  L.  W.  Hatch,  chief  statistician,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Thursday,   Sept.   13 

Safety  in  Yard  Practice,  F.  G.  Bennett,  safety  director, 
Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Discussion: 
J.  Stanford  Brown,  supervisor,  department  of  labor,  safety 
and  welfare,  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Safe  Practices  in  Sheet  Mills,  Frank  E.  Morris,  safety  en- 
gineer, American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio.  Dis- 
cussion :  J.  M.  Woltz,  safety  director,  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Open  Hearth  Hazards,  Leslie  M.  Rice,  district  safety  in- 
spector, American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Safety  and  the  Foreman,  J.  S.  Herbert,  superintendent, 
safety  department,  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Dis- 
cussion :  J.  M.  Larkin,  service  department.  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Friday,  Sept.  14 

Low  Voltage  Hazards,  Dr.  C.  A.  Lauffer,  medical  depart- 
ment, Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh. 
Discussion:  Harold  Klrshberg,  consulting  Illuminating  engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh. 

Round  Table  Conference — New  Kinks  in  Eye  Protection, 
L.  L.  Parks,  safety  and  apprentice  supervisor,  American 
Locomotive  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Drinking  Water,  J.  H. 
Ayres,  superintendent  of  safety,  sanitation  and  welfare. 
National  Tube  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.  ;  First  Aid,  J.  R.  Mulli- 
gan, assistant  safety  engineer,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  Lunch  Rooms  and  Change  Houses,  John  P. 
Eib,  supervisor  of  safety  and  labor,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Joliet, 
111.  ;  Problems  of  Returning  Injured  Men,  Earl  B.  Morgan, 
safety  engineer,  the  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

FOUNDRY  SECTION 
Thursday,  Sept.    13 

Chairman,  F.  G.  Bennett,  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio ;  vice-chairman,  F.  W.  Shepard,  safety  In- 
spector, American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. ; 
secretary,  S.  W.  Ashe,  educational  and  welfare  department! 
General  Electric  Co.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

Method  of  Training  and  Obtaining  the  Co-operation  of 
Foundry  Foremen  In  Safety  Work,  W.  E.  Walters,  National 
Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Melrose  Park,  111. 

Treatment  of  Foundry  Burns  by  Parafflne  Substances, 
Dr.  L.  F.  Mutschman,  chief  surgeon,  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries, Alliance,   Ohio. 

How  Improvement  in  Safety  Conditions  Reduces  Labor 
Turnover  and  Accidents. 

Practical  Welfare  Work  in  Foundries,  S.  W.  Ashe,  educa- 
tional and  welfare  department.  General  Electric  Co.',  Pitts- 
fleld, Ma.ss. 

Mechanical  Safeguarding  of  Electric  Traveling  Cranes,  J 
Claude  Smith,  safety  director,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Indiana 
Harbor,  Ind. 
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Steel  Exports  to  Allies 

It  is  known  that  shipments  on  a  large  tonnage 
of  ship  plates  bought  for  Japan  have  been  cut  off 
by  the  Government's  embargo  which  went  into  ef- 
fect Aug.  15.  A  cablegram  of  Aug.  20  from 
Tokio  says  that  urgent  representations  have  been 
cabled  the  Ishii  commission,  now  in  the  United 
States,  to  secure  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  these 
exports.  The  continuance  of  the  embargo,  the 
cablegram  said,  would  mean  "a  death  blow  to 
shipbuilding  and  other  industries   in  Japan." 

The  amount  of  ship  steel  for  Japan  on  the 
books  of  American  manufacturers  has  been  put 
as  high  as  300,000  tons.  It  is  understood  that 
Japan  now  seeks  to  contract  for  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  more.  The  steel  is  desired  for 
purely  commercial  reasons  and  its  delivery  can- 
not be  urged  on  the  ground  that  its  shipment  to 
Japan  would  help  to  win  the  war.  The  plate  re- 
quirements of  the  shipyards  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Italy  and  France  are  bound  to  have  pre 
cedence.  In  all  friendliness,  how  can  our  Gov- 
ernment say  anything  to  Japan  than  that  her 
purchases  of  plates  in  this  market  must  stand 
aside  while  the  plate  mills  of  the  country  are 
speeded  to  the  fulle.st  extent  to  meet  imperative  war 
needs? 

The  embargo  on  exports  of  certain  forms  of 
finished  steel  involves  a  number  of  questions  af- 
fecting this  country's  relations  with  its  Allies, 
and  the  decision  respecting  plates  for  Japan  does 
not  «tand  by  itself.  The  embargo  certainly  was 
not  undertaken  with  any  intention  of  reducing 
steel  exports  from  the  United  States  or  of  inter- 
fering with  thi»  country's  commercial  relations 
with  any  other  country.  It  is  naturally  the  de- 
nire  of  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  keep  the 
country's  export  trade  at  the  highest  point  con- 
sistent with  the  forwarding  of  the  war  plans  of 
the  United  State*  and  its  Allies.  It  is  no  part 
of  this  country's  duty  to  restrict  its  exports  in 
certain  kinds  of  steel  to  the  war  needs  of  its 
Allies,  while  at  the  same  time  an  allied  country 
is  exporting  for  commercial  purposes  steel  which 
it  might  turn  to  its  own  war  uses.  Recently  a 
Canadian  exporter  wired  to  Washington  for  per- 


mission to  ship  steel  to  Japan  by  way  of  Seattle. 
It  was  found  on  investigation  that  steel  of  the 
same  character  was  going  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada  for  war  uses.  Other  questions  of 
this  sort  are  now  before  the  War  Industries  Board 
at  Washington  and  their  right  solution  calls  for 
the  fullest  and  frankest  co-operation  by  this  coun- 
try's Allies.  England  is  exporting  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  steel.  The  United  States  is  not 
called  on  to  give  up  any  part  of  the  export  steel 
trade  built  up  in  the  past  few  years  in  order  that 
Great  Britain  may  increase  her  commercial  ex- 
ports of  steel.  We  have  no  doubt  this  point  will 
be  freely  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  as  freely  conceded  by  the  Brit- 
ish commissioners  in  the  conferences  now  being 
held  at  Washington. 


Larger  Steel  Output 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  increased 
production  of  steel  in  the  United  States  in  the  first 
half  of  1917  as  a  partial  explanation  of  the  freer 
offering  in  the  past  month  of  semi-finished  steel  in 
the  market.  Returns  from  a  large  part  of  the  steel 
producing  capacity  of  the  country  indicate  that  the 
output  of  steel  ingots  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
was  close  to  21,475,000  gross  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
42,950,000  tons  a  year.  In  1916,  according  to  the 
official  statistics,  our  production  of  ingots  was 
41,401,000  tons.  It  thus  appears  that  production 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  at  an  annual  rate 
greater  by  1,550,000  tons  than  that  of  1916. 

As  pig-iron  production  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  was  350,000  tons  less  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1916  and  550,000  tons  less  than  in  the  second  half 
of  last  year,  the  increased  production  of  steel  must 
have  been  due  to  one  of  two  things  or  to  both; 
namely,  a  much  larger  use  of  scrap  in  the  making 
of  open-hearth  steel  and  the  use  of  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  cold  pig  iron  drawn  from  stocks.  It  is 
probable  that  both  of  these  things  happened.  The 
larger  buying  of  scrap  by  steel  works  is  quite  well 
established;  it  is  known  also  that  stocks  of  pig  iron 
were  roundly  a  half  million  tons  less  on  July  1, 
1917,  than  one  year  previous.  At  all  events,  the 
larger  output  of  steel  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
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and  the  continuance  of  this  higher  rate  through 
July  with  some  further  increase  are  of  interest  as 
bearing  on  the  immediate  future  of  steel  values. 


Iron  Trade  Organization  for  War 

The  value  of  the  various  organizations  built  up 
in  the  iron  trade  in  recent  years  has  had  fresh  dem- 
onstration in  the  effective  work  they  have  done  on 
various  situations  created  by  the  war.  The  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  American  Pig  Iron 
Association,  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Association 
and  the  ore  and  vessel  interests  represented  in  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  have  all  co-operated  to 
put  the  iron  and  steel  industries  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government. 

"With  little  publicity,  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore 
Association  has  done  an  important  work  in  deter- 
mining within  close  limits  the  amount  of  Lake  ore 
which  must  be  delivered  by  the  railroads  from  lower 
Lake  docks  to  the  blast  furnace  yards  within  the 
season  of  navigation.  The  Council  of  National  De- 
fense has  viewed  with  much  concern  the  apparent 
inability  of  the  railroads  to  carry  to  the  furnaces 
as  much  ore  as  they  delivered  last  year,  that  quan- 
tity seeming  fairly  to  measure  the  furnace  require- 
ments as  indicated  by  the  requisitions  furnished  the 
association  in  the  early  canvass  of  the  blast  furnace 
situation.  The  council  through  its  sub-committees 
has  brought  this  question  home  to  the  individual 
blast  furnace  companies  and  the  ore  association.  In 
consultations  between  the  president  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Iron  Ore  Association  and  the  blast  fur- 
nace managers  the  actual  requirements  of  ore  in 
each  case  have  been  analyzed  so  as  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  various  grades  required  up  to  June 
1,  1918.  This  method  promises  to  bring  about  ex- 
act results,  avoiding  any  unnecessary  ore  movement 
and  at  the  same  time  meeting  the  important  require- 
ment of  providing  each  plant  with  enough  ore  of 
the  proper  grades  to  enable  it  to  run  to  full  capacity, 
so  that  the  Government,  its  Allies  and  the  public 
may  be  supplied  with  the  greatest  of  war  essentials, 
the  products  of  iron. 

The  blast  furnace  interests  are  making  a  grati- 
fying response  to  the  efforts  made  to  have  this  mat- 
ter worked  out  on  the  right  basis  and  the  Railroads' 
War  Board  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
equipment — even  to  the  subordination  of  other  in- 
terests not  so  essential— after  the  ore  requirement 
has  been  definitely  fixed. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  point  out  that  the  machinery 
for  marshaling  and  acting  upon  the  facts  relative  to 
the  industry  on  which  the  country  must  chiefly  de- 
pend in  this  time  was  ready  to  hand.  The  quick 
mobilization  of  that  industry  has  been  in  contrast 
with  much  that  has  been  done  through  strictly  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  It  may  also  be  said  without 
elaborating  the  point  that  there  is  much  to  gain 
from  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  Government 
and  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  than  Government 
representatives  have  invited  thus  far. 


from  corporations  and  not  from  individuals,  it  is 
believed  that  the  individuals  in  ownership  of  corpo- 
rations are  not  carrying  the  load  that  the  wage 
earner  is,  and  thus  there  is  a  feeling  of  a  lack  of 
equality  of  sacrifice. 


Reports  from  practically  all  industrial  centers 
of  England  show  much  unrest  and  a  unanimity  in 
charging  it 'to  the  high  cost  of  living.  There  is 
a  widespread  belief  that  considerable  profiteering 
is  going  on,  and,  as  the  special  war  taxes  are  taken 


Prospects  of  Freight  Congestion 

Some  railroad  officials  have  assured  shippers 
that  a  serious  freight  congestion  is  in  prospect. 
This  is  rather  disturbing,  when  the  news  lately  has 
been  of  better  results  in  transportation,  for  the 
monthly  reports  of  car  supplies  have  been  showing 
decreasing  shortages,  and  shippers  generally  have 
had  less  cause  for  complaint  than  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  The  Lake  coal  and  ore  movement 
has  been  smoother  than  expected. 

The  railroads  have  been  hauling  the  record 
freight  tonnage  in  their  history.  Their  carrying 
capacity  has  been  increased  by  resort  to  certain  ex- 
pedients adopted  on  account  of  the  war.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  country  are  being  operated,  in  theory, 
at  least,  as  one  system.  By  a  vigorous  propaganda 
car  loadings  have  been  increased.  Many  passenger 
trains  have  been  annulled  while  others  have  had 
their  time  reduced  so  that  their  movement  is  less  of 
a  misfit  with  the  more  slowly  moving  freight  trains. 
The  danger  ahead,  according  to  the  predictions, 
is  on  account  of  the  heavy  movement  of  building 
material  to  the  16  army  cantonments,  and  later  the 
movement  of  men  and  food  to  them.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  already  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial has  been  moved  to  the  cantonments  and  gen- 
eral conditions  have  not  suffered. 

The  question  whether  there  will  be  a  greater 
strain  upon  the  railroads  one  month  or  three  months 
hence  hinges  largely  upon  whether  the  progress 
toward  greater  efficiency  can  continue.  If  all  that 
can  be  done  has  already  been  done  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  stand  a  farther  straining  of  the  physical 
equipment. 

The  building  of  the  cantonments  is  new  work, 
necessitating  freight  movement  that  would  not 
occur  if  we  were  not  at  war.  The  feeding  of  the 
men  in  the  cantonments  is  nothing  new;  they  would 
have  to  be  fed  in  any  event.  It  is  a  question 
whether  in  rushing  construction  material  to  the 
cantonments  the  dislocation  to  other  traffic  has  not 
resulted  in  some  decrease  in  the  total  of  railroad 
efficiency,  for  speed  has  been  the  sole  desideratum. 
In  the  case  of  furnishing  regular  supplies  to  the 
cantonments,  once  they  are  in  operation,  system  can 
be  employed,  and  perhaps  the  movement  of  food 
will  involve  less  work  for  the  railroads  than  the 
movement  of  the  food  that  has  been  going  to  the 
men  at  their  homes,  for  the  movement  certainly 
can  be  systematized. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  assembled 
at  the  cantonments  will  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
productive  industry.  Necessarily  certain  indus- 
trial operations  will  be  slowed  down,  requiring  less 
raw  materials  and  producing  less  freight.  The  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable,  and  the  change  may  amount 
to  a  material  reduction  in  freight  traffic. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  freight  congestion  may  be  avoided, 
but  the  situation  is  full  of  dangers.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  plan  for  the  Government  to  purchase. 
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freight  cars  to  help  out  the  railroads  was  aban- 
doned. Nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  for  weeks 
and  the  explanation  offered  is  that  just  after  it  was 
proposed  the  railroad  situation  improved.  That 
was  hardly  a  sufficient  cause,  for  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  improvement  was  to  be  permanent.  There 
is  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  secure  the  plates  for  the  cars.  There 
are  reports  of  plates  accumulating  at  shipyards 
and  there  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  new  plate 
rolling  capacity  being  built.  At  any  rate  it  would 
have  been  enterprising  to  speed  up  work  on  the 
orders  now  on  the  books  of  the  car  shops  so  as  to 
clear  the  way  for  additional  orders  should  it  be 
found  desirable  to  place  them. 


Scrap  Dealers  and  the  Fall  in  Prices 

Dealers  and  brokers  in  old  material  had  a 
distressing  experience  in  the  recent  period  when 
prices  of  scrap  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  to 
record-breaking  levels.  They  found  it  impossible 
in  many  instances  to  obtain  delivery  of  material 
for  which  they  had  contracted  and  which  they 
urgently  needed  to  meet  their  commitments. 
They  were  unable  to  get  what  they  had  purchased, 
for  the  reason  that  the  sellers  with  whom  they 
dealt  had  deliberately  resold  the  material  to  buy- 
ers who  were  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price,  or 
were  shipping  it  against  more  profitable  orders. 
With  the  market  rapidly  advancing,  prices  of  the 
afternoon  being  higher  than  those  of  the  morn- 
ing, there  was  frequent  opportunity  for  this  pro- 
cedure. 

For  the  most  part  the  offenders  were  the 
smaller  collectors  of  scrap — junkmen,  really,  al- 
though some  of  these  do  business  on  an  extensive 
scale.  A  result  of  their  tactics  was  that  reput- 
able dealers  who  adhere  to  their  contracts  were 
compelled  to  deliver  material  for  which  they  paid 
far  more  than  they  received.  They  had  bought 
at  low  prices,  and,  as  the  market  went  up,  at 
higher  prices.  The  low-priced  material  lagged  in 
delivery  or  did  not  arrive  at  all,  while  that  pur- 
chased at  high  prices  came  along  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  and  constituted  the  entire  stock  available 
for  the  dealer  to  fill  his  contracts. 

Taking  losses  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  the 
scrap  trade,  but  a  loss  due  to  a  mis  judgment  of 
the  market  is  borne  with  a  very  different  feeling 
iyom  one  due  to  double  dealing.  The  decline 
which  followed  the  excited  ascent  of  prices  was 
welcome  relief  to  the  dealers  when  the  situation 
WM  so  serious  that  some  of  them  withdrew  from 
active  operations.  There  is  a  means  of  redress 
for  losses  due  to  the  methods  complained  of,  but 
for  various  reasons  there  has  been  a  reluctance 
heretofore  to  appeal  to  the  law  in  some  cases, 
while  in  others  the  value  of  such  an  appeal  has 
been  only  rated  in  proportion  to  the  financial  re- 
■ponsibility  of  the  offenders. 


Any  easing  of  the  plate  market,  now  considered 
likely  in  respect  to  delivery  dates,  is  predicated  on 
tke  results  of  an  indefinite  export  embargo  on  ship- 
building material  not  needed  for  war  purposes. 
Certain  it  is  that  some  mills  producing  the  forms 
of- steel  going  into  cars  and  ships  have  rarely  en- 


joyed large  business  relations  with  car  and  locomo- 
tive builders.  They  had  not  been  called  on,  as  in- 
dustry was  rapidly  expanding,  and  their  order  books 
were  not  early  crowded,  so  that  for  months  latterly 
they  have  been  able  to  pick  and  choose.  The  result 
has  been  the  booking  of  a  good-sized  business,  aver- 
aging high  in  unit  prices.  Much  of  this  being  for 
export,  and  the  exporting  of  ship  material  now 
being  under  the  ban,  domestic  orders  seem  sure 
to  reach  the  rolling  departments  earlier  than  would 
have  been  the  case.  Admitting  that  orders  from  for- 
eign sources  remain  good,  the  result  is  merely  a  re- 
arrangement of  scheduling. 
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Manganese  in  Ordnance  Steel 

To  the  Editor:  Your  issue  of  Aug.  2  contains  an 
article  by  Dr.  Henry  Howe  on  the  use  of  manganese  in 
steel.  Dr.  Howe  is  an  eminent  authority  on  steel  struc- 
ture and  no  doubt  his  advice  will  be  followed  by  some 
steel  manufacturers. 

As  our  people  in  the  States  will,  no  doubt,  be  occu- 
pied for  some  time  in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  I 
would  caution  them  to  make  haste  slowly  in  running 
their  manganese  above  0.90  per  cent.  My  experience 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  0.90  is  about  the  satura- 
tion point  of  that  element  and  up  to  that  point,  if 
equally  distributed,  is  a  benefit  to  the  steel. 

The  German  shell  steel  occasionally  runs  up  to  1.25 
per  cent  in  manganese  but  it  is  possible  that  scrap  con- 
ditions in  that  country  are  such  that  they  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter. 

These  remarks  refer  particularly  to  steel  for  ord- 
nance. 

James  J.  Mahon, 
Steel  Expert,  Imperial  Munitions  Board. 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Aug.  18. 


Continuous  Record  of  Plant  Equipment 

To  the  Editor:  It  has  happened  to  many  of  us,  and 
continues  to  be  a  source  of  more  or  less  mystery,  how 
some  plant  managers  can  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes 
anything  you  want  to  know,  not  from  memory,  but 
from  practical  records.  When  at  a  meeting  not  long 
ago  the  very  pointed  question  was  asked,  "How  many 
feet  of  3-in.  double-ply  leather  belting  is  in  service  in 
your  plant?"  the  answer  was  correctly  given  in  2% 
minutes. 

In  some  plants  the  individual  machine  is  buried 
almost  as  much  as  the  underground  piping,  and  when 
repairs  are  necessary,  as  for  instance,  to  a  drill  press, 
it  may  not  be  in  the  drilling  department,  but  may  be 
found  in  the  smith  shop  or  some  other  place,  but  usually 
it  has  to  be  looked  for  by  the  repair  mechanics. 

Also,  when  the  time  comes  for  inventory,  the  shut- 
down for  measurement  of  belts  and  tagging  fixtures, 
etc.,  has  always  seemed  necessary.  To  eliminate  all  this 
lost  time  and  to  know  at  all  times  exactly  where  every- 
thing is,  its  value,  etc.,  a  simple  record  in  the  form  of 
a  plant  chart  is  essential  with  your  departments  segre- 
gated into  divisions  and  a  keyed  card  index  to  take  care 
of  the  continuous  changes.  Then  the  chart  shows  loca- 
tion of  machinery,  electric  motors,  shafting,  belting, 
pulleys,  fire  equipment,  telephone  system,  watchman's 
.stations,  electric  time  clocks,  wiring  and  piping.  The 
cards  show  machine  or  fixture  number,  quantity,  cost, 
depreciation,  etc.  Each  department  head  is  furnished 
with  a  chart  and  when  repairs  are  necessary,  the  re- 
quest is  made  according  to  chart.  If  new  equipment  is 
installed  or  changed  from  one  department  to  another, 
a  record  is  kept  on  the  cards. 

After  you  have  your  department  layout  lined  up  the 
way  you  want  it,  with  the  location  of  machines  and 
fixtures,  etc.,  the  cost  for  perpetual  upkeep  is  practi- 
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cally  nothing,  as  the  few  minutes  to  record  the  changes 
each  day  make  it  a  routine  matter,  automatically  taken 
care  of  like  production  entries.  When  you  want  to  know 
quantity,  original  cost  for  repairs,  etc.,  it  is  necessary 
that  you  have  this  information  when  wanted,  not  a  day 
or  so  later. 

The  question  reminds  me  of  a  story  a  master 
mechanic  on  the  Santa  Fe  told  me  some  years  ago.  His 
chief  clerk,  Charlie,  had  a  very  elaborate  letter  filing 
system,  but  could  never  find  anything  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  One  day,  after  the  whole  office 
force  had  looked  for  a  certain  letter  for  about  an  hour, 
he  called  Charlie  in  and  asked  him  if  he  had  found 
that  letter.  "No,"  said  Charlie.  "All  right,"  said  the 
master  mechanic;  "now  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  get  a 
big  barrel  and  put  all  the  letters  we  receive  in  that 
barrel,  so  we  will  know  where  they  are." 

We  all  know  that  the  machines  are  in  the  plant 
some  place,  but  not  where  motor  number  so  and  so  is, 
nor  how  much  of  a  load  it  is  pulling.  To  know  your 
plant  like  your  letter  file  is  the  idea. 

H.  M.  FiTz. 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 
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Bids  on  Projectiles 

In  asking  for  bids  on  common  1-lb.  projectiles 
recently  the  Navy  Department  asked  for  alternate  bids, 
in  the  one  case  the  contractor  to  furnish  steel  and  in 
the  other  case  the  Government  to  furnish  the  steel  at 
3.75c.     The  bids  were  as  follows: 

Driggs  Ordnance  Co.  (Inc.),  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
bid  A,  700,000  projectiles,  not  including  lead  plugs,  contractor 
to  furnish  steel,  47c.  each;  begin  delivery  60  days  and  will 
deliver  120,000  each  month  thereafter.  Government  to  fur- 
nish steel  at  3.75c.,  45c.  each ;  begin  delivery  60  days  and 
will  deliver  120,000  each  month  thereafter.  Bid  B,  700,000 
projectiles,  own  drawing,  46c.  each;  begin  60  days,  will  de- 
liver 120,000  each  month  thereafter,  contractor  to  furnish 
steel.  Government  to  furnish  steel,  44c.  each ;  begin  deliv- 
ery  60   days,  will  deliver  120,000  each  month  thereafter. 

Wagner  Electric  Co.,  6400  Plymouth  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
700,000  projectiles,  45c.  each;  begin  delivery  60  days,  will 
deliver  150,000  per  month.  Alternate  bid,  Government  to 
furnish   steel   at   3.75c.,    42c.   each. 

Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Woodbury,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  for  furnishing  2,000,000  or  more  projectiles,  40c.  each ; 
for  further  700,000  projectiles,  41c.  each ;  begin  delivery  Oct. 
1,  will  deliver  400,000  in  October,  300,000  November,  and 
complete    in    November. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  700,000  pro- 
jectiles, 95c.  each ;  begin  delivery  120  days,  will  deliver 
75,000   each   month  thereafter. 

Edwards  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  111.,  700,000  projectiles,  57.5c.  each;  begin  delivery 
60    days,    will    deliver    75,000    each    month   thereafter. 

Coit  Machine  &  Engineering  Co.,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  700,000 
projectiles,  45.5c.  each,  begin  delivery  60  days ;  700,000  pro- 
jectiles, 36c.  each,  begin  delivery  30  days;  will  deliver  50,000 
first  month,  75,000  second  month,  100,000  third  month,  100,000 
fourth  month,  100,000  fifth  month,  100,000  sixth  month, 
100,000  seventh  month,  complete  eighth  month. 

Tucker  Supply  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  700,000  projectiles,  39.25c. 
each;  begin  delivery  90  to  110  days,  will  deliver  100,000  each 
month  thereafter. 

Worcester  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass.,  700,000  projectiles, 
45c.  each;  begin  delivery  60  days,  will  deliver  25,000  first 
month,  50,000  each  month  for  eight  months,  balance  3  months 
later.  Alternate  bid,  steel  at  $3.75  per  100  lb.,  42yiC. ;  de- 
livery as  above.  This  firm  also  submitted  a  bid  on  the  cost- 
plus-percentage    basis. 

Fcstoria  Screw  Co.,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  700,000  projectiles, 
53c.  each :  begin  delivery  75  days,  will  deliver  100,000  first 
month,  150,000  second  month,  175,000  third  month,  200,000 
fourth    month,    balance    fifth    month. 


A  successful  test  of  a  remodeled  Colt  machine  gun, 
made  by  the  Marlin  Rockwell  Corporation  at  its  Marlin 
arms  plant.  New  Haven,  Conn,,  will  be  followed,  it  is 
reported,  by  large  Government  orders  for  the  gun, 
which  has  been  developed  for  aircraft  service.  The 
Marlin  plant  has  made  under  license  from  the  Colt  Co. 
the  regular  Colt  machine  gun,  which  weighs  38  lb., 
and  it  is  reported  that  in  the  new  model  the  weight 
has  been  cut  to  21  lb. 
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FORMS  FOR  EXPORT  LICENSES 

Detailed  Data  Required  Where  War   Materials 
Are  to  Be  Shipped 

Washington,  Aug.  21. — New  rules  governing  the 
issuance  of  export  licenses  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Exports  Council.  Hereafter  all  applications  for  licenses 
must  be  made  on  one  of  the  regular  forms  provided  by 
the  Division  of  Export  Licenses  or  on  identical  forms 
provided  by  shippers.  The  practice  of  stamping  the 
word  "Licensed"  on  the  back  of  the  application  itself 
has  been  discontinued  and  hereafter  a  regular  form  of 
license  will  be  used  which  in  certain  cases  may  be 
issued  by  the  district  offices  and  which  will  bear  the 
seal  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Collectors  of 
customs,  however,  will  honor  any  licenses  already  issued 
on  application  forms  but  upon  the  condition  that  they 
cover  goods  licensed  on  or  before  August  14. 

Three  application  forms  known  as  A-1,  A-2  and  A-3 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Division  of  Export  Licenses 
and  have  been  sent  to  all  the  district  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  New  Or- 
leans and  St.  Louis,  and  to  all  the  so-called  co-operative 
offices  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau.  Ship- 
pers who  care  to  do  so  may  reprint  these  official  forms 
with  their  names  and  addresses  filled  in  for  convenience, 
provided  such  reprints  are  identical  with  the  official 
forms  and  are  printed  on  paper  of  the  same  color. 

For  Shipments  to  Neutrals 

Form  A-1  is  to  be  used  for  proposed  shipments  to 
countries  not  associated  with  the  United  States  in  the 
war  or  to  their  colonies,  possessions  and  protectorates. 
On  this  form  the  applicant  for  license  certifies  that  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  merchandise  which  it  is 
proposed  to  export  will  not  reach  the  enemy  directly 
or  indirectly  and  that  neither  the  consignee  nor  pur- 
chaser is  dealing  with  or  is  engaged  in  activities  on  be- 
half of  the  enemy.  Each  applicant  must  furnish  the 
following  information: 

( 1 )  Consignor ;  ( 2 )  consignee  ;  ( 3  )  purchaser  abroad  ; 
<4)  name  and  address  to  which  license  should  be  sent;  (5) 
name  of  line  and  (or)  vessel  by  which  shipment  will  go  for- 
ward;  (6)  approximate  date  of  intended  ocean  shipment;  (7) 
port  of  intended  shipment  from  this  country;  (8)  prospective 
port  of  entry  abroad ;  (9)  if  goods  are  to  be  re-exported,  state 
to  what  country;  (10)  quantity  in  tons;  (11)  purpose  for 
whJch  goods  are  to  be  used;  (12)  name  of  manufacturers 
of  the  Koodii;  point  of  origin;  (13)  if  shipped,  date  of  R.  R. 
B/L;  If  arrived  at  seaboard,  date  of  arrival;  (14)  if  not 
■Clipped  from  factory,  are  goods  ready  for  shipment ;  or  when 
wfll  goods  be  ready?  (1.^))  Have  you  a  firm  order  for  the 
gO90»'.  date  of  order?  (16)  Were  you  engaged  in  exporting 
tfOOdm  at  this  kind  to  the  proposed  country  of  destination  pre- 
Vtea*  to  Auguiit,  1914?  (17)  State  the  period  during  which 
J'WI  have  maintained  regular  business  relations  with  these 
PUII!lUM«r»;  (18)  III  the  present  order  from  them  a  normal 
ODO  as  compared  with  their  orders  previous  to  August,  1914? 
(lf>  If  a  guarantee  has  been  issued  in  accordance  with 
raqotretlMnUi  a«  to  Mhlpments  to  certain  countries  give  name, 
■ddm—  and  reference  number  of  guarantor.  (20)  What 
VfOOtm   have    you    that    the   goods   are   for   consumption    by 

trata  or  by  alllea  of  the  United  States? 


Form  A-2  Ik  to  be  used  for  shipments  to  countries 
anociAted  with  the  United  States  in  the  war,  their 
eokmiM,  poHeMions  and  protectorates.  The  informa- 
tiOB  required  of  the  applicant  for  this  form  of  license 
includes  merely  a  statement  of  quantity  and  value  of 
the  Roods,  the  name  and  addreus  of  the  consignee,  the 
date  when  the  K^ods  will  be  ready  for  shipment  and 
the  country,  if  any,  to  which  the  goo<l8  are  to  be  re- 
exported by  the  consignee. 

Form  for  War  Material 

Form  A-3  is  intended  U)  be  u«od  for  shipments  of 
war  material  to  countries  associated  with  the  United 
8t«t«a  In  the  war  or  to  their  colonies,  possesHion.s  and 
protectorates  and  is  of  special  interest  to  readers  of 
Thb  Ikon  Aok  as  the  articles  which  require  the  use  of 
tbU  form  at  present  are  pig  iron,  steel  billetH,  iron  and 
•t**-!  plates  and  iron  and  steel  scrap.  In  addition  to 
sUling  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  (coods  which  it  is 


proposed  to  ship,  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
signee and  the  date  when  the  goods  will  be  ready  for 
shipment,  applicants  are  required  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

(1)  State  name  and  address  of  person  or  firm  by  whom 
the  material  or  stores  will  be  used,  and  whether  engaged  on 
Government  work,  and  if  so,  of  what  kind  and  to  what  extent. 

(2)  Is  the  material  indispensable  for  efficient  maintenance 
or  repair  work? 

(3)  State  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  plant  to  be  main- 
tained, repaired,  or  manufactured  and  the  evidence  of  urgency. 

(4)  State  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the  material,  etc., 
is  required. 

(5)  Why  is  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  supply  required, 
either  in  the  country  of  destination  or  elsewhere  than  the 
United  States,  or  to  .substitute  .some  other  material  for  that 
now  asked  for? 

(6)  How  long  will  the  supply  now  asked  for  last? 

(7)  What  is  your  normal  consumption  for  the  period 
mentioned  in  your  reply  to  No.  6? 

(8)  What  stocks,  if  any,  do  you  now  hold  of  the  goods 
asked  for?  In  the  case  of  machinery  or  plant  what  spares 
have  you  in  hand  at  present?  Name  all  firms  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  from  whom  you  have  obtained  the  mate- 
rial, articles,  or  parts  thereof  in  the  past. 

(9)  Have  you  any  stores  or  material  of  the  description 
referred  to  in  this  application  now  under  indent  order  or 
supply  from  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere ;  if  so,  what  is  the 
quantity?  When  and  with  what  firm  or  firms  was  the  order 
placed  ? 

(10)  Give  the  name  and  address  of  United  States  manu- 
facturer of  the  goods  referred  to  in  this  application. 

Questions  1,  3,  7  and  9  need  not  be  answered  if  the  buyer 
is  a  foreign  government. 

In  filling  in  applications  shippers  are  required  to  observe 
the  following  rules : 

(a)  This  form  must  be  filled  in  in  duplicate,  and  both 
copies  sgned  by  the  foreign  purchaser  or  by  his  duly  author- 
ized representative  in  the  United  States.  Both  copies  must 
then  be  given  to  a  representative  of  the  Government  of  des- 
tination who  has  been  authorized  to  indorse,  on  this  fourth 
page,  applications  for  goods  destined  for  war  purposes  or 
directly  contributing  thereto.  One  copy  bearing  this  indorse- 
ment will  be  returned  to  the  applicant  or  such  representative 
as  he  may  designate,  and  this  copy  must  be  filed  immediately 
at  Division  of  Export  Licenses,  1435  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

(b)  A  separate  application  must  be  made  for  each  country 
of  destination. 

(c)  A  separate  application  must  be  made  for  each  class 
of  goods  and  for  each  consignment.  If  only  a  portion  of  the 
goods  covered  by  a  specific  license  is  exported,  and  the  appli- 
cant desires  to  export  the  balance,  another  application  should 
be  made  on  application  Form  D  entitled  "Application  for  Sup- 
plementary Export  License." 

(d)  The  statement  in  regard  to  the  quantity  should  be 
made  in  definite  units  of  net  weight  or  measure,  such  as  tons 
(of  2240  lb.  each),  pounds,  bushels,  gallons,  etc.,  and  not  in 
such  terms  as  boxes,  cases,  sacks,  etc. 

(e)  To  avoid  delays  applicants  are  requested,  in  case  of 
further  communication,  to  refer  to  their  own  reference  number 
and  date,  as  well  as  to  the  reference  number  of  the  Division  of 
Export  Licenses  if  known,  and  to  refer  to  each  application  in  a 
separate  letter. 

(f)  If  the  space  allowed  on  page  1  is  not  sufficient  ade- 
quately to  describe  the  goods,  a  more  complete  description 
may  be  given  in  an  accompanying  letter.  All  documents 
which  an  applicant  may  wish  to  submit  in  connection  with  the 
application  must  accompany  the  application  in  the  first 
instance. 

Every  applicant  for  a  license  under  Form  A-3  is 
required  to  make  an  affidavit  declaring  that  he  has  been 
duly  authorized  to  apply  for  an  export  license  on  be- 
half of  the  foreign  purchaser,  that  he  has  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  statements  made  in  the  application  are 
true  and  that  all  the  materials,  articles  or  parts  thereof 
mentioned  in  the  application  "are  destined  for  actual 
war  purposes  or  will  directly  contribute  thereto." 

The  Exports  Council  announces  that  as  rapidly  as 
possible  agents  are  being  placed  in  all  the  neutral  coun- 
tries, especially  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, to  investigate  the  needs  of  importing  firms  in 
those  countries.  Delay  of  several  weeks  has  been  caused 
on  the  shipment  of  certain  cargoes  to  these  countries 
because  the  Exports  Council  was  unable  to  make  ade- 
quate investigation  into  the  necessity  for  shipment. 
Applicants  for  licenses  are  now  required  to  authorize 
the  Council  to  use  the  cable  in  making  any  necessary 
investigations  and  agree  to  pay  the  expense  thereof. 
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It  is  understood  that  a  new  list  of  commodities  to 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Exports  Council  will 
be  announced  within  a  few  days.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  new  list  will  include  additional  items  of 
iron  and  steel  but  it  is  reported  that  it  will  embrace 
cotton  and  other  materials  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions. 


LABOR  AND  THE  DRAFT 


Many  Workers  in  Industrial  Plants  Are  Going 
Into  the  Army 

Chicago,  Aug.  20.— A  local  draft  appeal  board  has 
requested  from  Washington  a  ruling  in  the  case  of  200 
claims  for  industrial  exemption  which  were  filed  with 
it  by  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  on  behalf  of 
employees  who  have  been  certified  for  military  service. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Western  Electric  Co.  has  9000 
employees,  of  which  number  about  6000  are  of  selective 
military  age.  Of  the  latter  number,  about  600  are  ex- 
pected to  be  called  out  in  the  first  quota,  200  of  them 
being  diemakers  and  other  skilled  workmen  who  are 
needed  to  enable  the  fulfillment  of  Government  orders. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  electricians,  a  situation 
which  has  been  felt  by  some  of  the  local  steel  mills  and 
other  industries.  Meanwhile  the  Government  wants 
more  of  this  class  of  workers.  At  one  of  the  large  local 
mills,  the  disposition  has  been  to  let  the  men  depart 
freely  for  military  service  where  their  places  can  be 
filled  by  others  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  training. 
Many  valuable  machinists  have  joined  the  colors,  caus- 
ing some  embarrassment  in  mill  repairs. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  is  advertising  for  women  workers.  About  400  are 
wanted  for  various  departments,  where  they  will  be 
paid  the  same  wages  as  men. 

The  strike  of  the  polishers  at  the  Remington  Bridge- 
port Works  of  the  Remington  Arms  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Co.  has  not  been  settled,  and  it  is  reported 
that  a  Federal  mediator  is  expected  to  start  new  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement.  The  machinists'  strike  at  the 
Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  is  also  still  in  force,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  union  machinists  have  sent  J.  J.  Kep- 
pler,  vice-president  of  their  organization,  to  Washing- 
ton to  lay  their  case  before  the  Navy  Department. 

All  employees  at  the  Government  Arsenal,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  earning  less  than  $1,200  a  year,  have  re- 
ceived a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  a  5  per  cent 
increase  has  been  given  to  workmen  earning  between 
$1,200  and  $1,800.  There  has  been  no  complaint  con- 
cerning piece  rates,  but  the  armorers  have  been  engaged 
for  months  in  an  endeavor  to  raise  the  day  rates. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration will  put  into  effect  about  Oct.  1  the  same  wage 
schedule  that  is  being  prepared  for  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard.  The  men  will  get  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  up  to  four  hours  and  double  time  after  that, 
also  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  aver- 
age pay  is  expected  to  be  about  $4.50  a. day. 

Wages  for  puddling  for  August  and  September  in 
England  will  be  $4.25  per  ton,  all  other  mill  and  forge 
wages  remaining  unaltered.  To  this  is  to  be  added  12c. 
per  ton  bonus.  The  average  net  selling  price  for  May 
and  June  of  bars,  angles  and  tees,  plates  and  sheets, 
hoops,  strips  and  miscellaneous  forms  was  $74.35  per 
ton,  figuring  the  normal  rate  of  exchange. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  sunk  two  shafts  on  its  coal  property  in 
Greene  County,  Pa.,  which  it  proposes  to  develop  rap- 
idly. The  two  shafts  are  being  sunk  by  the  Dravo 
Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  while  Stone  &  Webster 
of  Boston  have  a  contract  for  building  about  150  houses 
for  miners. 

The  formal  announcement  of  the  merging  of  the 
Columbus  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  with  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  has  been  issued.  Corre- 
spondence should  be  addressed  to  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Co.,  Columbus  Works,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FEDERAL  SHIPYARD  BEGUN 

Contracts  Let  and  Work  Proceeds  on  Shipbuild- 
ing Plant  Backed  by  Steel  Corporation 

More  than  200  men  are  now  at  work  on  the  site 
of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  plant,  Hackensack 
Meadows,  New  Jersey,  and  the  place  resembles  a  min- 
ing camp.  Temporary  buildings  have  sprung  up  al- 
most over  night.  Additional  workmen  will  be  em- 
ployed as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  complete  the  shipbuilding  plant,  which,  ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  on  scheduled  time.  The  schedule 
calls  for  completion  of  shipways  in  a  few  months,  so 
that  keels  may  be  laid  for  initial  launchings  about 
April  1,  1918.  Two  vessels  are  expected  to  be  ready 
for  service  on  June  1,  1918,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
plant  will  turn  out  steel  cargo-carrying  vessels  with 
greater  rapidity  than  has  ever  been  attained  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  organ- 
ized and  financed  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  is  said 
to  have  provided  $10,000,000  for  initial  outlays  at  the 
plant.  Ten  steel  shipways,  about  500  ft.  long,  are 
being  put  up  by  the  Fraser,  Brace  Co.,  1328  Broadway. 
The  shop  buildings  are  being  constructed  by  Post  & 
McCord,  Inc.,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  \ork,  and  struc- 
tural steel  for  shipways  and  buildings  is  being  fur- 
nished by  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  which  is  reported 
to  be  giving  precedence  to  this  work.  The  buildings 
will  require  10,000  tons  of  steel. 

Robert  MacGregor,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  company,  received  his  early  shipbuilding 
trainirg  in  the  yards  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Federal  plant  will  be  patterned  to  a  considerable 
extent  after  the  best  of  the  plants  on  the  Clyde.  So 
far  as  possible,  everything  for  the  ships  will  be  manu- 
factured on  the  ground.  Plates  and  shapes  will  be 
fabricated  in  the  company's  own  plate  shop,  wood- 
working will  be  done  on  the  premises  and  even  marine 
toilers  and  engines  and  such  supplies  as  electric  fit- 
tings will  eventually  be  made  in  the  Federal  shops. 

The  plant  is  located  on  the  Hackensack  River,  south 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway.  The  site  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  tracks  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  and  there  will  be  ample  sidings  for  simplifying 
the  traffic  problem.  An  indenture  of  1000  ft.  is  being 
made  into  the  land  for  a  basin  in  which  five  or  six 
ships  can  be  simultaneously  fitted  out  after  they  have 
been   launched. 

The  plate  shop  is  to  be  165  x  800  ft.,  with  a  mold 
loft  126  X  800  ft.  on  the  second  floor.  At  one  end 
of  the  plate  shop  will  be  a  furnace  building,  165  x 
150  ft.,  one  story.  The  machine  shop  will  be  125  x 
150  ft.,  one  story  and  galleries.  The  boiler  ^hop  will 
be  160  X  500  ft.,  one  story;  the  forge  shop,  150  x 
300  ft.,  one  story;  the  power  house,  100  x  200  ft.;  the 
rigging  loft,  50  x  150  ft.,  one  story;  the  brass  and 
iron  foundry,  100  x  300  ft,  one  story;  the  copper  and 
tinsmithing  shop,  50  x  150  ft.,  two  stories;  the  joiner 
and  carpenter  shop,  100  x  150  ft.,  two  stories;  the 
main  office  building,  70  x  500  ft.,  two  stories;  a  main 
storehouse,  50  x  150  ft.,  two  stories,  and  two  branch 
storehouses,  each  20  x  50  ft.,  two  stories.  The  build- 
ings are  to  be  of  steel  framework  with  glass,  iron 
and  terra  cotta  sides,  which  will  be  covered  with  stucco. 
The  roofs  will  be  of  wood  with  slag  or  asbestos 
covering. 

Power  for  the  plant  will  be  supplied  by  the  Public 
Service,  Newark.  All  machinery  will  be  electrically 
operated. 

E.  H.  Gary,  James  A.  Farrell,  Joshua  Hatfield, 
Robert  MacGregor,  Richard  Trimble,  August  Ziesing 
and  W.  J.  Filbert  are  directors  of  the  Federal  Ship- 
building Co.  E.  H.  Gary  is  president;  Richard  Trimble 
is  treasurer,  and  W.  J.  Filbert  secretary. 


The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  has  advanced  the 
wages  of  all  employees  10  per  cent  at  its  Milton,  Pa., 
works,  commencing  the  present  month.  About  1100 
men  are  affected. 
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STEEL  PRICES  TO  ALLIES 


Issue  Raised  on  Italian  Order 


Lower  Prices  for  Semi-Finished  Steel  and  Resale 
Pig  Iron 

The  President's  anouncement  of  a  $2  base  on 
bituminous  coal  instead  of  the  concession  of  a  $3 
price  made  by  the  operators  is  no  surprise  and  it 
does  not  furnish  the  key  to  the  vastly  more  com- 
plicated problem  of  steel  prices.  Coke  prices,  it  is 
to  be  expected,  will  be  fixed  in  line  with  coal,  but 
as  the  fixing  of  a  low  price  for  coke  will  not  in- 
crease the  supply  and  may  lessen  it,  the  effect  on 
the  pig-iron  market  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Cheaper  coal,  however,  will  mean  lower  cost  in 
melting  and  heating  operations  at  steel  works  and 
hence  some  revision  of  cost  sheets  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

While  the  steel  trade  waits  for  the  Government 
to  decide  what  it  will  pay  for  munition  and  ship 
steel,  and  expects  that  decision  soon,  the  situation 
as  to  prices  of  steel  for  the  Allies  and  the  public  is 
in  no  respect  clearer.  The  Government's  advisors 
are  working  to  avoid  a  direct  legal  issue  as  to  the 
taking  of  orders  from  the  Allies  at  the  same  prices 
charged  the  Government,  but  two  developments  of 
the  week  indicate  that  the  situation  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  drift  much  longer. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  practical  suspension 
of  the  activities  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute's committee  on  steel,  which  has  been  the  dis- 
tributing medium  for  Government  orders  for  war 
and  ship  steel.  The  question  had  been  raised 
whether  under  the  Lever  bill  members  of  this  com- 
mittee could  legally  take  part  in  negotiating  Gov- 
ernment contracts  with  their  respective  companies. 
The  Council  of  National  Defense,  to  which  the  steel 
committee  is  attached,  is  satisfied  of  the  legality  of 
preMnt  procedure,  but  an  authoritative  ruling  is 
still  awaited. 

A  second  important  development  was  the  holding 
up  of  the  Government's  orders  for  10,000  tons  of 
annealed  wire  and  20,000  tons  of  wire  rods  to  be 
furnished  to  Italy.  Half  of  this  had  been  accepted 
by  the  manufacturers  at  prices  to  be  determined 
later,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Government  actually 
place  the  order  and  become  responsible  for  payment. 
It  WM  found  that  no  appropriation  existed  which 
could  be  drawn  upon  to  buy  steel  for  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. Meantime  the  needs  of  the  Allies  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  steel  are  pressing. 

In  the  past  week  the  last  15,000-ton  lot  in  a 
total  of  about  175,000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes 
lately  given  out  by  the  Shipping  Board  was  placed 
in  the  Chicago  district.  The  next  distribution, 
which  will  come  later  in  the  year,  will  involve  400,- 
000  tons  for  the  standardized  ships  which  are  next 


in  the  board's  program.  The  American  Bridge 
Company  is  to  hurry  10,000  tons  of  fabricated  work 
for  the  new  yard  of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. 

For  the  Government's  railroad  in  France  3000 
more  standard  gage  cars  have  been  placed.  The 
5000  cars  yet  to  be  bought  are  expected  to  be  dis- 
tributed shortly.  The  20,000  tons  of  25-lb.  rails 
for  portable  track  are  still  to  be  ordered  and  mean- 
time quick  delivery  is  wanted  on  1000  tons  of  35-lb. 
rails  for  the  French  line. 

The  French  Commission  wants  2000  tons  of 
plates,  and  inquiries  are  noted  from  Italy  for  5000 
to  15,000  tons  of  2-mm.  to  3-mm.  wire,  5000  tons 
of  4-in.  billets,  and  10,000  boxes  of  double-size  tin 
plates. 

Active  inquiries  in  the  week  from  Japanese 
sources  for  wire,  chain  rods,  rivet  rods,  as  well  as 
plates,  are  not  taken  to  mean  that  early  adjustment 
of  the  embargo  is  expected,  but  rather  the  testing 
of  prices  for  weak  spots.  It  is  understood  that  there 
are.  some  plans  for  the  rolling  and  storage  of  consid- 
erable tonnages  of  finished  steel  of  which  export  is 
now  prohibited. 

As  in  previous  weeks,  the  market  has  shown  no 
significant  change  in  prices,  and  in  this  respect  in- 
terest has  centered  in  pig  iron,  scrap  and  semi-fin- 
ished steel.  At  Pittsburgh,  offerings  of  billets  and 
sheet  bars  have  been  freer,  and  prices  are  off  $20  to 
$25  from  the  highest  point  reached.  Three  1000-ton 
sales  of  billets  are  reported  at  $80.  Large  con- 
sumers of  billets  and  sheet  bars  are  having  steel 
shipped  to  them  faster  than  they  can  use  it. 

Any  softening  of  pig-iron  prices  is  usually  found 
in  resale  transactions.  Cases  are  cropping  up  in 
which  there  was  overbuying,  and  not  a  little  South- 
ern iron  has  sold  at  concessions  on  this  account. 
Embargoed  export  iron  likewise  is  coming  upon  the 
market,  and  can  only  be  moved  at  less  than  recent 
prices.  The  Government  has  placed  10,000  tons  ad- 
ditional foundry  iron  in  the  Middle  West  at  $35,  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  gather  up  40,000  tons 
of  Bessemer  iron  for  export  to  Italy.  Bessemer 
iron  has  sold  at  $53  at  Valley  furnace,  representing 
a  decline  of  $2. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  21  {By  wire). 
Conditions  in  the  steel  trade  are  in  direct  contrast 
with  those  existing  a  month  or  more  ago.  Up  'until 
early  July,  new  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products  was 
fairly  heavy,  specifications  were  coming  in  actively  and 
the  whole  steel  trade  was  moving  along  nicely  with 
prices  firm.  Then  came  the  announcement  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  Government  might  regulate  steel  prices 
on  both  domestic  and  export  business,  and  business  at 
once  practically  stopped  and  is  still  in  that  condition. 
With  the  possible  exceptions  of  pig  iron  and  semi- 
finished steel,  specifications  are  quiet  and  there  is  very 
little  new  demand  for  finished  steel  of  any  kind,  con- 
sumers not  buying  a  pound  that  they  can  possibly  avoid. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  W^eek  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  ItaHca 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,    Per  Gross  Ton; 

No.   2    X,   Philadelphia.  .  .  $53.00 

No.    2,    Valley    furnace.  .  .  53.00 

No.   2   Southern,   Cin'ti...  49.90 

No.    2,    Birmingham,    Ala.  47.00 

No.   2,  furnace,  Chicago*.  55.00 

Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa.  .  50.00 

Basic,    Valley    furnace...  52.00 

Bes.semer,    Pittsburgh     . .  53.95 

Malleable  Bess.,  Ch'go*..  55.00 

Gray   forge,    Pittsburgh..  46.95 

li.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago..  58.00 


Rails,  Billets,  etc.     Per  Gross  Ton; 


Aug.  22,  Aug.  15,  July  18 
1917.        1917.       1917. 


Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
Bess,  billets,  Pittsburgh. 
O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh. 
O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh.  .  .  . 
Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh .... 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers ; 
Iron  bars,  Philadelphia.  . 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh.  . 
.  Iron  bars,  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh. 
Steel  bars.  New  York.  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Tank  plates,  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.  . 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh 
Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh. . 


38.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
85.00 
115.00 
90.00 
90.00 


$53.00 
53.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
52.00 
55.95 
55.00 
46.95 
58.00 


38.00 
40.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
125.00 
100.00 
90.00 


$54.50 
55.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
53.00 
57.95 
55.00 
47.95 
58.00 


Cents. 
5.185 

4.75 

4.50 

100 

4.e»5 

9.00     . 
10.195 

J,.00 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.75 


,  Aug.  23, 
1916. 

$19.50 
18.25 
16.40 
13.50 
18.00 
19.00 
18.00 
21.95 
19.00 
18.70 
19.75 


38.00 
40.00 
100.00 
100.00 
105.00 
125.00 
110.00 
95.00 


Cents. 
5.159 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 

10.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.75 


Cents. 
4.659 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 

10.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4.00 
6.00 
5.25 


38.00 
40.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
69.00 
46.00 
55.00 


Cents. 
2.659 
2.60 
2.35 
2.60 
2.769 
4.00 
4.169 
2.50 
2.669 
2.35 
2.45 
3.00 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  In 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


„,       ,      ^,    .,  ,  „,.  Aug.  22,  Aug.  15,  July  18,  Aug.  23. 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,         1917.  1917.  1917.  1916. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh       8.50  8.50  8.50          2.90 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh     10.00  10.00  10.00          4.15 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.  ..        4.00  4.00  4.00          2.60 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh 4.65  4.65  4.65          2.60 

Fence   wire,    base,    P'gh..        3.95  3.95  3.95          2.55 

Barb    wire,    galv.,    P'gh..        4.85  4.85  4.85          3.45 

Old  Material,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron   rails,    Chicago $40.50  $40.50  $44.00     $18.50 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia.      45.00  45.00  45.00  20.00 

Carwheels,    Chicago     29.00  30.50  35.00  11.50 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia.        3i,.00  35.00  35.00  15.50 

Heavy   steel   scrap,    P'gh.      31.00  31.00  38.00  16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.    3.S.OO  31.00  32.00  14.75 

Heavy  steel   scrap,   Ch'go    30.00  29.00  32.00  15.25 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh 30.00  30.00  32.00  14.50 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.  .      33.00  33.00  35.00  16.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go(netton)    24.00  23.00  28.50  11.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 45.00  45.00  48.00  20.00 

No.  IRR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  34.00  33.50  37.00  15.25 

Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt...      $15.00  $16.00  $11.00  $2.85 

Furnace   coke,    future....      10.00  10.00  10.00          2.50 

Foundry  coke,   prompt...      14.00  14.00  12.00          3.25 

Foundry  coke,  future ...  .      12.50  10.00  10.00          3.50 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake   copper.   New   York.        Z6.50  28.00  26.50  27.25 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.  Y.       26.50  28.00  26.50  26.87% 

Spelter,  St.  Louis 8.50  8.50  8.62%      9.50 

Spelter.    New    York 8.75  8.75  8.87%      9.75 

Lead,    St.    Louis 10.50  10.75  10.37%      6.50 

Lead,    New   York 10.62'^    10.87%    10.50  6.62% 

Tin,    New    York 61.75  62.25  62.50  38.50 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y.     15.00  15.00  16.00  13.50 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.     $10.00  $12.00  $12.00  $6.00 


This  has  all  come  about  because  of  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  action  the  Government  will  take  in  regard  to 
steel  prices.  It  is  not  believed  the  Government  will  fix 
prices  at  which  steel  shall  be  sold  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, but  the  fear  that  it  may  do  so  has  put  an 
effectual  brake  on  new  business.  It  is  believed  the 
Government  will  make  its  announcement  about  steel 
prices  within  a  week  or  ten  days  at  the  farthest,  and 
no  matter  what  it  may  decide  as  to  what  prices  shall 
rule  for  steel,  its  announcement  will  remove  the  tension 
that  has  existed  for  nearly  a  month,  and  may  result  in 
business  starting  up  again.  Bessemer  iron  at  $52  to 
$53,  billets  and  sheet  bars  at  $80  to  $85,  and  finished 
steel  selling  at  fabulous  prices  are  all  taken  as  repre- 
senting a  fictitious  market  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  the  export  demand  for  steel  products  had  been 
enormously  heavy,  and  domestic  consumers  in  order  to 
get  material  were  bidding  against  themselves  for  some 
months  to  get  the  mills  to  put  them  on  their  books,  and 
this  pushed  prices  up  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  As  soon  as 
the  Government  takes  hold  and  names  prices  it  will  pay 
for  steel  for  its  own  uses  and  also  for  the  Allies,  the 
market  is  likely  to  settle  down  to  a  more  legitimate 
basis,  and  no  doubt  lower  values  will  come.  We  do  not 
look  for  any  decided  break  in  prices,  but  rather  expect 
to  see  a  gradual  leveling  of  the  market  to  a  more 
reasonable  basis.  The  embargo  declared  by  the  Govern- 
ment recently  against  export  shipment  on  several 
kinds  of  steel  has  released  a  good  deal  of  semi-finished 
steel  in  the  forms  of  billets  and  sheet  bars,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  market  prices  going  from  $20  to  $25  per 
ton  below  the  highest  figure  reached.  It  also  has  resulted 
in  some  fair-sized  lots  of  pig  iron  and  steel  being  turned 
back  for  resale,  and  this  has  affected  prices  and  caused 
a  decline.  Hardly  enough  business  in  pig  iron,  steel, 
finished  material  and  in  raw  material,  such  as  coke  and 
scrap,  has  been  done  in  the  past  month  to  fix  prices. 
Prompt  furnace  coke  has  been  held  up  in  price  because 


of  the  scarcity  of  cars  and  labor,  but  heavy  steel  scrap 
has  gone  off  $16  to  $18  per  ton  over  the  high  prices 
reached  some  time  ago.  The  recent  embargo  against 
shipments  of  scrap  declared  by  the  railroads  has  greatly 
helped  to  depress  the  market,  as  dealers  cannot  make 
shipments  on  old  contracts,  except  by  getting  special 
permits  from  the  railroads  over  which  the  scrap  is  to 
be  moved.  Prices  on  finished  steel  have  as  yet  shown 
no  material  decline,  but  are  softer  and  will  likely  be 
lower  in  the  very  near  future. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  pig-iron  market  is  still  very 
quiet,  but  several  fairly  large  inquiries  are  in  the 
market  for  Bessemer  iron  and  one  sale  has  been  closed 
of  about  1500  tons  for  delivery  over  the  next  three 
months  at  $53,  or  less,  at  Valley  furnace.  It  is  veri- 
fied that  Bessemer  iron  has  been  offered  as  low  as  $52, 
Valley  furnace,  or  $52.95,  Pittsburgh,  and  basic  iron 
at  less  than  $52,  Valley  furnace.  Several  sales  of  Bes- 
semer may  go  through  this  week  which  will  give  a 
better  line  on  the  market  than  it  has  been  possible  to 
get  for  some  time.  It  is  known  that  the  United  States 
will  be  called  on  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  Bessemer 
and  basic  iron  to  our  Allies,  notably  Italy,  and  it  is  said 
that  several  large  lots  of  Bessemer  iron  for  export 
shipment  may  be  wanted  within  a  short  time.  The  Gov- 
ernment lately  placed  10,000  tons  of  foundry  iron  with 
Western  furnaces  for  early  shipment.  Some  in  the 
trade  look  for  an  active  pig  iron  market  early  in  October 
or  before,  and  if  the  present  heavy  consumption  of  steel 
is  maintained,  there  may  be  higher  prices  on  pig  iron 
before  this  year  ends.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  has 
been  a  very  heavy  increase  in  output  of  open-hearth 
steel  this  year  without  corresponding  increase  in  output 
of  pig  iron.  For  this  reason,  it  is  figured  out  that  an 
active  demand  for  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  for  steel 
making  purposes  in  the  last  three  or  four  months  of 
this  year  may  bring  prices  on  iron  to  a  higher  point 
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than  now  ruling.  We  have  lowered  our  pru-e  on  Bes- 
semer iron  $2  per  ton,  or  to  the  basis  of  $53,  Valley  fur- 
nace as  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bessemer  iron  can  be 
bought  without  any  trouble  at  that  price  or  even  lower. 
standard  Bessemer  iron,  $53  ;  basic,  $52  ;  No.  2  foundry, 
J53-  malleable  Bessemer,  $53,  and  gray  forge,  $46,  all  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Cleveland  districts  from  Valley  furnaces  being  95c.  per 
ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars.— The  offerings  of  both  billets 
and  sheet  bars  in  the  open  market  are  getting  freer 
right  along,  several  large  consumers  of  billets  and  sheet 
bars  stating  that  steel  is  being  shipped  into  them  faster 
than  they  can  use  it,  and  they  are  offering  some  of  it 
for  resale.  One  leading  interest  recently  offered  4000 
to  5000  tons  of  billets  and  sheet  bars  for  prompt  ship- 
ment on  the  basis  of  $85  Pittsburgh.  They  were  unable 
to  make  any  sales  at  this  figure,  but  finally  sold  1000 
tons  of  4  X  4  in.  soft  open-hearth  billets  at  $80  per 
gross  ton,  and  a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  narrow  slabs  is 
leported  at  the  same  price.  Another  interest  reports 
a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  soft  Bessemer  billets  on  the  basis 
of  $80  Pittsburgh.  There  seems  to  be  more  steel  offer- 
ing just  now  than  there  is  a  demand  for  and  prices 
are  soft.  There  has  also  been  a  decline  in  prices  of 
forging  billets,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  soft 
billets.  We  are  advised  that  ordinary  carbons  forging 
billets  have  been  offered  at  as  low  as  $115  Pittsburgh, 
with  an  intimation  that  a  firm  offering  a  lower  price 
might  be  named.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  sales  of 
forging  billets  in  this  market  for  some  time. 

We  now  quote  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets  at 
$80.  and  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at  $85, 
maker's  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  We  quote  forging 
billets  at  nominally  $110  to  $115  per  ton  for  ordinary  sizes  and 
c-arbons,  f.o.b.  maker's  mill. 

Steel  Rails. — The  demand  for  new  and  re-rolled 
light  rails  has  quieted  down  very  much  and  prices  are 
only  fairly  firm.  The  mills  are  filled  up  for  some 
months  ahead,  but  specifications  against  contracts  have 
fallen  off  and  it  is  said  in  some  cases  there  have  been 
cancellations  of  contracts  for  both  new  and  re-rolled 
light  rails  placed  sometime  ago  at  high  prices.  It  is 
understood  the  local  mill  will  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  about  20,000  tons  of  25  lb.  rails  for  use  in 
building  portable  tracks  in  France.  It  is  said  no  price 
has  been  fixed  on  these  rails,  but  they  are  to  be  shipped 
out  in  about  six  weeks  and  the  price  will  be  agreed  on 
later.  The  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  will 
likely  roll  part  of  this  order.  Both  the  Carnegie  and 
Cambria  companies  took  a  good  part  of  the  150,000 
tons  of  80  lb.  rails  that  are  to  go  to  France.  A  double 
track  railroad  is  to  be  built  from  some  prominent  port 
in  France,  probably  Havre,  to  positions  back  of  the 
flrini^  lines  for  the  movement  of  American  troops  and 
war  supplies.  This  will  result  in  a  much  quicker 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  than  by  trucks, 
which  are  now  used  in  France  for  this  purpose.  Prices 
on  new  light  rails  and  standard  sections  are  given  on 
page  455. 

Ferroailoys. — The  new  demand  for  ferroalloys  of  all 
kinds  is  quiet.  A  sale  has  been  made  of  350  to  400  tons 
of  80  per  cent  domestic  ferromanganese  for  delivery  in 
first  quarter  at  $.'^i50  per  gross  ton  delivered.  For 
prompt  shipment  domestic  ferromanganese  is  firm  at 
•bout  $400;  for  first  quarter,  $375;  and  for  first  half  of 
n«tt  year  |350  delivered.  It  is  said  that  some  fairly 
large  contracts  for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  have  been 
made  lately  for  delivery  all  through  next  year  at  $130 
delivered,  this  being  the  price  of  the  leading  producer. 
Small  lots  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  are  being  sold  at 
$176  to  $185  delivered.  We  quote  18  to  22  spiegeleisen 
at  $70  to  $80  delivered.  There  is  not  much  new  demand 
for  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  or  silvery  iron,  all  consumers 
being  pretty  well  covered  over  this  year. 

We  quote  9  per  <;ent  Bemmmer  ferroHlllcon  at  $89,  10  per 
etnt  l»«.  II  ix-r  cwnt  $»r,.  12  p«r  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105. 
H  p*-r  r«nl  $11. 'i,  K.  p«T  fx-nt  $12.';,  nnfl  Ifl  per  cent  $135.  We 
fkiw  qiK>t«<  7  p«T  <«-nt  Hllv«ry  Iron  at  $84  to  $89.  8  per  cent 
fIS  lo  t»0,  •  p<.r  c«-nt  $8fl  to  $91,  lo  per  cent  $87  to  $92,  11 
find  12  por  cent  $88  to  $93.  All  f.o.b.  muker'H  furnace. 
Jmekntm  »t  New  Htrulmvllle,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these 
'«f'  "K  H  uniform  freight  rate  of  |2  per  gross  ton  for 
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Structural  Material. — New  inquiry  is  quiet  and  very 
little  new  work  is  being  placed.  It  is  said  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  is  bidding  on  very  little  except  Government 
work,  and  it  will  be  called  on  to  fabricate  and  erect  the 
steel  buildings  for  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  to  be 
built  in  Hackensack  Meadows,  N.  J.,  which  will  take  a 
good  part  of  its  capacity  for  some  months  after  active 
work  on  the  plant  starts.  Several  other  local  fabrica- 
tors are  also  bidding  on  very  little  new  work,  stating 
they  have  about  all  the  orders  they  can  turn  out  over 
the  next  five  or  six  months.  The  McClintic-Marshall 
Co.  has  taken  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  steel  for  exten- 
sions to  sheet  mill  buildings  of  the  Whitaker-Glessner 
Co.  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.  has  also  taken  about  2700  tons  of  reinforcing  steel 
bars  for  a  causeway  at  Galveston,  Texas.  Prices  on 
beams  and  channeis  are  easier  and  mill  prices  now 
range  from  4c.  to  4.50c.  depending  on  the  order  and 
how  soon  the  material  is  wanted. 

Plates. — The  plate  market  is  easier  in  both  demand 
and  prices.  The  Government  embargo  on  plates  has 
made  available  large  quantities  of  plates  that  would 
have  gone  abroad  but  that  can  now  be  had  by  domestic 
consumers.  The  pressure  on  the  mills  for  plates  by 
the  new  demand  has  eased  up  very  much  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  get  fairly  prompt  delivery  from  mills  that 
sometime  ago  were  refusing  to  quote.  Of  the  order 
for  9000  steel  cars  for  France,  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Co.  has  taken  about  1600  cars,  which  will  require 
15,000  to  16,000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  No  domestic  orders  for  steel 
cars  are  being  placed,  and  steel  car  builders  say  they 
would  prefer  not  to  take  on  any  more  domestic  orders 
until  they  know  more  about  what  demands  will  be  made 
on  them  by  our  Government  for  cars  for  its  own  use 
and  for  the  Allies.  We  now  quote  ^A  in.  and  heavier 
sheared  plates  for  fairly  prompt  delivery  at  8c.  to  9c. 
at  mill,  but  possibly  the  lower  price  might  be  shaded 
by  a  few  mills  on  certain  sizes  for  delivery  over  the 
next  two  or  three  months.  Small  lots  of  sheared  plates 
from  warehouse  bring  10c.  to  lie,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Nearly  all  the  new  business  that  is  being 
placed  in  sheets  is  coming  from  the  Government,  the 
domestic  demand  being  quiet  and  specifications  are  not 
as  active  as  they  were  some  time  ago.  The  consuming 
trade  is  evidently  looking  for  lower  prices  on  all  grades 
of  sheets  to  come  very  soon  after  the  Government  has 
announced  the  prices  it  will  pay  for  steel.  It  is  said 
that  so  far  there  have  been  very  few  cancellations  of 
contracts  of  sheets  placed  some  time  ago  at  relatively 
high  prices,  but  the  trade  is  pursuing  a  conservative 
policy  in  regard  to  placing  new  orders.  Several  orders 
for  Bessemer  black  sheets  No.  28  gage  have  lately  been 
placed  at  about  8c.  at  mill,  which  is  slightly  under  what 
has  been  regarded  for  some  time  as  minimum  of  the 
market.  Prices  on  sheets  to  the  domestic  trade,  which 
are  none  too  firm,  are  given  on  page  455. 

Tin  Plate. — Food  Administrator  Hoover  has  called 
a  meeting  of  the  tin  plate  makers  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  Friday  of  this  week,  Aug.  24.  While 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  not  definitely  stated, 
it  is  believed  to  be  to  talk  over  the  present  situation  in 
tin  plate  and  especially  in  regard  to  whether  the  mills 
will  be  able  to  furnish  promptly  bright  plate  to  packers 
of  perishable  goods  as  fast  as  they  will  need  it.  The 
current  domestic  demand  for  tin  plate  is  dull,  but  export 
inquiry  is  heavy  from  the  Orient,  India  and  other  coun- 
tries. A  recent  sale  is  reported  of  22,000  base  boxes 
of  tin  plate  for  export  that  netted  $17.40  at  mill.  All 
the  tin  plate  mills  are  filled  up  for  the  year,  and  with 
obligations  now  on  their  books,  some  mills  are  sold  up 
into  April  next  year.  We  quote  small  lots  of  bright 
plate  from  stock  at  $10  to  $11  per  base  box  at  mill, 
while  prices  in  effect  on  terne  plate  are  given  in  de- 
tail on  page  455. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Mills  report  that  the  new 
demand  for  both  iron  and  steel  bars  has  fallen  off  a 
good  deal,  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  action  the 
Government  will  take  as  regards  prices  for  steel. 
Specifications  from  the  implement  trade  are  fairly 
active,  but  consumers  believe  that  lower  prices  on  both 
iron  and  steel  bars  are  coming  in  the  near  future  and 
are  placing  orders  conservatively.     Mill  prices  on  steel 
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bars  range  from  4c.  to  4.50c.,  but  local  mills  for  some 
months  have  been  furnishing*  large  quantities  of  steel 
bars  to  the  Government  at  the  price  of  2.50c.  at  mill 
agreed  upon  some  months  ago.  Mill  prices  in  carlots 
and  larger  lots  on  iron  and  steel  bars  to  the  domestic 
trade  are  given  on  page  455. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — There  is  not  much  new  demand, 
consumers  being  covered,  but  the  supply  of  both  hoops 
and  bands  for  prompt  delivery  is  larger  now  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time.  We  quote  steel  hoops  in  small 
lots  for  prompt  shipment  at  5.50c.  to  6c.  and  steel  bands 
5c.  to  5.25c.,  extras  on  the  latter  per  the  steel  car  card. 

Muck  Bar. — Prices  are  lower,  due  to  the  decline  in 
mill  iron.  We  now  quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar  made 
from  all  pig  iron  at  $85  to  $90  per  gross  ton  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Three  local  mills  will  furnish  nearly 
half  of  the  20,000  tons  of  wire  rods  for  Italy  placed 
lately  by  the  Government,  the  price  not  having  been 
fixed,  but  will  be  after  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  made  public  its  findings  in  regard  to  steel  cost. 
The  domestic  demand  for  wire  rods  is  fairly  active,  but 
not  as  heavy  as  some  time  ago.  We  note  several  sal6s 
of  soft  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  rods  at  $90  to  $95, 
maker's  mill,  while  high  carbon  rods  made  from  special 
steel  bring  $110  to  $115,  maker's  mill.  Prices  on  rods 
are  given  in  detail  on  page  455. 

Wire  Products. — The  situation  in  the  wire  and  wire 
nail  trades  is  very  quiet  and  specifications  against  con- 
tracts are  dull.  The  jobbing  trade  is  hesitating  very 
much  in  specifying  against  contracts  for  wire  nails 
placed  with  the  independent  mills  some  months  ago  at 
$3.50  base  per  keg,  while  the  price  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  $3.20  per  keg.  Jobbers  say  they 
cannot  compete  if  they  have  to  pay  30c.  higher  for  nails 
than  their  competitors  and  are  insisting  they  should 
have  a  reduction  in  the  price.  Very  little  new  business 
was  placed  at  the  $4  price  or  in  bright  basic  wire  at 
the  $4.05  price,  and  some  in  the  trade  believe  that  these 
prices  may  soon  disappear.  Prices  quoted  on  wire  and 
wire  nails  by  the  independent  mills,  but  which  are  now 
largely  nominal,  prices  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  being  $16  per  ton  less,  are  given  on  page  455. 

Shafting. — The  Government  has  placed  fairly  heavy 
orders  for  cold  rolled  shafting  for  making  airplanes 
and  has  also  been  a  very  heavy  buyer  of  hot  rolled 
material  for  making  Government  trucks.  Makers  of 
shafting  say  they  are  well  sold  up  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  and  desire  to  conserve  a  good  part  of  their 
output  for  the  Government,  so  that  the  falling  off  in 
new  demand  is  not  as  yet  being  seriously  felt.  Speci- 
fications from  the  automobile  trade  are  dull.  Dis- 
counts remain  at  10  to  5  per  cent  off  list,  depending  on 
the  order. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — Three  of  the 
local  makers  of  spikes  participated  in  the  recent  Gov- 
ernment order  for  53,000  kegs  of  spikes  for  the  Amer- 
ican railroad  to  be  built  in  France,  but  one  other  maker 
did  not  bid  on  the  inquiry,  as  its  spike  mill  is  being 
removed  to  another  location.  The  new  demand  for  rail- 
road spikes  is  dull,  but  for  boat  spikes  is  very  active. 
Spike  makers  are  still  conserving  a  large  part  of  their 
output  over  this  year  and  in  the  first  half  of  next  year 
for  the  expected  needs  of  the  Government.  Prices  on 
railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  455. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — The  new  demand  has  fallen 
off  a  good  deal  from  domestic  consumers,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment is  still  placing  heavy  orders  for  both  hot  and 
cold  rolled  material.  Consumers  are  well  covered  over 
this  year  on  contracts  and  specifications  are  fairly 
active.  So  far,  there  have  been  very  few  cancellations 
in  contracts  due  to  the  general  belief  that  prices  may 
be  lower  in  the  near  future. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on  small 
current  orders  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mill. 
Term.s  are  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days 
when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Makers  say  the  new  demand  is  not 
nearly  so  heavy  as  sometime  ago,  while  specifications 
against  contracts  are  still  fairly  active.  The  trade  is 
evidently  looking  for  lower  prices  on  nuts  and  bolts  in 
the  near  future  and  is  not  inclined  to  place  new  orders 


until  more  is  known  as  to  what  prices  the  Government 
will  fix  on  steel.  It  is  said  present  prices  on  nuts  and 
bolts  are  being  firmly  held  and  discounts  to  the  large 
trade  are  given  on  page  455. 

Coke. — The  supply  of  cars  in  the  Connellsville  region 
last  week  was  very  short  with  the  result  that  prices  on 
blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  held  very  high 
during  the  entire  week  and  demand  was  heavy.  Several 
large  steel  concerns  that  are  heavy  buyers  of  coke  ran 
very  short  in  the  latter  part  of  last  week  and  as  high 
as  $15  and  $16  per  net  ton  at  oven  was  paid  for  high 
grade  blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  three 
or  four  days  in  the  past  week.  Tuesday  there  was  a 
sale  of  100  cars  of  high  grade  blast  furnace  coke  for 
spot  shipment  at  $15  per  net  ton  at  oven.  One  large 
coke  producer  that  is  furnishing  coke  to  three  or  four 
consumers,  fixing  the  price  from  day  to  day,  charged 
these  consumers  $12  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  all  blast 
furnace  coke  shipped  to  them  in  July.  A  contract  for 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  foundry  coke  for  delivery 
over  six  months  from  September  was  made  a  few  days 
ago  at  $12.50  per  net  ton  at  oven.  We  now  quote  high 
grade  blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at  $15 
per  net  ton  at  oven,  but  nothing  is  being  done  in  con- 
tracts. Best  grades  of  72  hr.  foundry  coke  are  held  at 
about  $14  for  prompt  shipment  and  we  quote  the  market 
on  contracts  at  $12.50  per  net  ton  at  oven,  but  contracts 
were  made  several  months  ago  for  best  grades  of  72 
hr.  foundry  coke  for  last  half  of  this  year  at  $9  and 
$10  per  net  ton  at  oven.  There  is  still  a  great  scarcity 
of  coal  miners  and  coke  labor  and  some  coke  producers 
are  not  getting  out  more  than  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  coke  they  should  be  making.  The  Connells- 
ville Courier  gives  the  output  of  coke  in  the  upper  and 
lower  Connellsville  regions  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  11 
at  441,953  tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  week  of 
6880  tons. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  Manufacturers  Light  &  Heat 
Co.,  this  city,  supplier  of  natural  gas,  has  put  out  an 
inquiry  for  its  supply  of  line  pipe  and  other  tubular 
products  for  delivery  into  late  1918.  Included  in  the 
inquiry  are  26,000  ft.  of  10-in.  pipe,  35-lb.  to  the  foot, 
100,000  ft.  of  81/4 -in.  24-lb..  30,000  ft.  6%-in.  20-lb., 
150  000  ft.  6%-in.  17-lb.,  50,000  ft.  5  3/16-in.  17-lb., 
175,000  ft.  4-in.  tubing,  100,000  ft.  2-in.  tubing,  75,000 
ft.  6-in.  standard  line  pipe,  100,000  ft.  4-in.  standard 
line  pipe,  50,000  ft.  3-in.  stgindard  line  pipe,  109.000  ft. 
2-in.  line  pipe,  35  000  ft.  IVa-in.  merchant  pipe.  75,000  ft. 
IH-in.  merchant  pipe,  end  ("000  ft.  1-in.  merchant  pipe. 
As  yet,  the  prospective  buyer  has  not  covered  fcr  any 
part  of  this  large  inijuiry,  and  expects  to  have  some 
trouble  in  finding  mills  that  will  take  it,  owing  to  their 
filled  up  condition,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  consei'ving 
as  much  of  their  output  as  posible  to  meet  Government 
demands.  All  the  above  pipe  is  for  delivery  up  to  Sept. 
30,  1918,  and  it  may  be  some  little  time  before  the  in- 
quiry is  covered.  The  Government  is  still  buying  more 
or  less  pipe  and  tubing,  all  of  which  the  mills  are  ship- 
ping out  about  as  promptly  as  the  orders  are  placed. 
Recently  a  fairly  large  lot  of  10-in.  pipe  was  divided 
between  the  leading  interest  and  the  independent  mills. 
None  of  the  pipe  mills  has  any  lap-weld  pipe  to  sell  for 
delivery  this  year,  and  on  some  sizes  mills  are  sold  up 
far  into  next  year.  On  butt-weld  pipe,  largely  used  in 
building  operations,  the  demand  is  quiet  owing  to  the 
great  falling  off  in  new  building  all  over  the  country. 
On  butt-weld  sizes  of  iron  and  steel  pipe,  most  mills 
can  make  delivery  in  10  to  12  weeks,  or  less,  from  date 
of  order.  Discounts  on  steel  pipe  being  quoted  by  most 
of  the  independent  mills,  prices  of  the  National  Tube 
Co.  being  much  lower,  and  also  discounts  on  iron  pipe, 
as  adopted  by  all  the  makers  of  iron  pipe  on  July  1,  are 
given  on  page  455. 

Boiler  Tubes. — None  of  the  mills  rolling  iron  and 
steel  boiler  tubes  has  any  to  offer  on  new  orders  over 
the  next  6  to  12  months,  but  can  occasionally  fill  small 
orders  for  certain  sizes  from  stock.  On  seamless  steel 
tubes,  mills  are  sold  up  for  a  year  to  18  months.  The 
Government  has  been  a  very  heavy  buyer  of  boiler  tubes 
to  cover  the  vessel  program  which  has  started,  and  sev- 
eral makers  of  boiler  tubes  having  Government  orders 
on  their  books  will  not  be  called  on  to  fill  these  or'~  -; 
before  very  late  next  year,  or  early  in  1919.    Fabulous 
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prices  are  being  paid  for  small  lots  of  iron  and  steel 
boiler  tubes  from  stock,  and  also  on  oil  country  goods 
for  fairly  prompt  shipment.  The  high  prices  and  scarc- 
ity of  casing  and  other  oil  country  goods  have  stopped 
a  good  deal  of  new  drilling  that  otherwise  would  have 
gone  forward.  Nominal  discounts,  which  give  prices 
very  much  below  those  that  are  actually  ruling,  are 
g^iven  on  page  455. 

Old  Material. — The  embargo  recently  declared  by  all 
the  railroads  against  shipments  of  scrap,  even  over  their 
own  lines,  noted  in  this  report  last  week,  has  almost 
stopped  shipments  of  scrap.  All  the  leading  railroads 
serving  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  absolutely  refusing 
to  accept  any  shipments  of  scrap  for  delivery  on  their 
own  lines,  unless  the  shipper  secures  a  special  permit 
from  the  superintendent  of  transportation.  In  addition, 
the  consumer  to  whom  the  scrap  is  to  be  shipped  must 
furnish  a  letter  to  the  superintendents  of  transportation 
of  the  railroads,  stating  they  are  ready  to  accept  the 
shipment  and  unload  the  cars  promptly.  Reports 
printed  recently  that  the  new  demand  for  scrap  had  im- 
proved, and  that  prices  had  shown  some  advance,  were 
entirely  incorrect.  Not  enough  scrap  has  been  sold  to 
consumers  in  this  district  in  the  past  three  or  four 
weeks  to  accurately  fix  prices,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
market  has  steadily  declined,  and  is  still  very  soft.  At 
the  same  time,  dealers  know  it  is  useless  to  try  to  force 
sales  of  scrap,  and  are  simply  resting  on  their  oars, 
waiting  until  the  situation  changes.  Three  or  four  of 
the  larger  dealers  in  this  district  report  they  have  not 
made  an  important  sale  of  scrap  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  in  this  condition  prices  quoted  are  largely  nominal. 
Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and  other  con- 
suming points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight  rates,  per 
gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $31,00  to  $32.00 

No.  1  foundry  cast 30.00  to  31.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,  Pa 38.00  to  40.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap. . . .  25.00  to  26.00 
Bundled  sheet  scrap,  sides  and  ends, 
f.o.b.     consumers    mill,     Pittsburgh 

district    23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 26.00  to  27.00 

Railroad  grate  bars  18.00  to  19.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 41.00  to  42.00 

Iron  car  axles  45.00  to  46.00 

8te«l  car  axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel   52.00  to  53.00 

No,  1  busheling  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    18.00  to  19.00 

Cajrt  Iron  wheels 31.00  to  32.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels    36.00  to  37.00 

•8h«et  bar  crop  ends 41.00  to  42.00 

«Mt  Iron  borings   19.00  to  20.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

H«avy  Rteel  axle  turnings 23.00  to  24.00 

H«aTy  breakable  caat  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

*Shlpptnc  point. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug,  20. 

Buyers  and  sellers  of  steel  and  allied  products  are 
awaitinK  definite  action  on  the  part  of  Washington, 
particularly  in  regard  to  prices,  and  the  hope  is  fer- 
Tcntly  expressed  that  some  basis  on  which  to  proceed 
will  be  made  known  soon.  That  the  Government  will 
deal  fairly  with  the  producers  is  quite  generally  be- 
lieved. Indications  of  a  slightly  easier  market  are  in 
eiidence,  a  result,  it  is  stated,  of  the  Government's  em- 
bargo on  exports.  An  Eastern  mill  which  is  a  factor  in 
the  West,  expects  to  have  soon  some  plates  to  offer. 
It  is  offering  light  rails,  but  at  prices  ranging  from 
196  to  $100.  It  Is  reported  that  some  of  the  builders 
with  whom  cars  for  shipment  to  France  were  placed 
have  had  their  orders  increased  50  per  cent.  The 
agricultural  implements'  interests  arc  feeling  around 
for  matcrialii,  particularly  bars,  but  it  is  not  felt  they 
will  buy  for  1918  until  the  price  atmosphere  has  cleared. 
Some  authorities  express  the  opinion  that  this  industry 
erred  In  being  slow  in  raising  its  prices;  that  if  it  had 
made  advances  as  the  market  went  up,  it  would  not 
now  be  so  apprehensive  over  the  inevitable  decline.  One 
effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  cause  vast  quantities  of 


hay  to  be  baled,  with  a  jconsequent  heavy  demand  for 
bale  ties.  Rail  carbon  bars  are  in  good  demand  ex- 
cept for  concrete  reinforcing.  The  taking  of  about 
3000  tons  of  ferromanganese  is  reported,  all  domestic 
product,  mostly  for  the  first  and  second  quarters,  and 
the  price  has  been  advanced  $25  for  first  quarter  de- 
livery, or  to  $375.  Pig  iron  is  quiet,  and  firmly  held  by 
first  hands,  but  some  resale  lots  have  been  sold  at 
concessions,  the  iron  coming  from  foundries  where 
strikes  have  interfered  with  melting.  Old  material 
presents  a  healthier  appearance,  although  dealers  have 
been  the  chief  buyers.  The  mills,  while  not  yet  buying 
scrap,  are  showing  interest  by  stating  what  they  will 
pay. 

Pig  Iron. — The  situation  in  general  is  unchanged, 
first  hands  holding  firmly  to  their  quotations,  but  get- 
ting less  inquiry  than  has  come  to  them  at  any  time 
in  recent  weeks.  The  Northern  makers  quote  $55,  for 
basic.  No.  2  foundry  and  malleable  Bessemer,  delivery 
this  side  of  next  July.  It  is  reported  that  makers  of 
agricultural  implements  find  it  none  too  easy  to  obtain 
malleable  castings.  The  Southern  furnaces  quote  $50, 
Birmingham,  for  1917  delivery  of  No.  2  foundry,  and 
all  the  way  from  $45  to  $50  for  the  first  half.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  market  lies  in  the  placing  at  con- 
cessions of  resale  lots  of  both  Northern  and  Southern 
iron,  the  sellers  being  foundries  which  have  serious 
strikes  on  their  hands.  One  such  foundry  is  in  Chicago 
and  another  is  in  Milwaukee.  Of  course,  there  is  not 
much  iron  made  available  in  this  way,  but  what  has 
been  offered  has  been  quickly  taken.  In  some  cases, 
it  is  understood  the  resale  price  has  been  less  than  $50, 
furnace.  The  Tennessee  furnaces  are  in  a  bad  way 
for  lack  of  coke,  which  they  plead  in  responding  to  the 
numerous  letters  sent  to  them  urging  that  deliveries  be 
hurried.  One  furnace  in  that  predicament,  has  not 
banked,  but  it  has  been  unable  to  make  the  high  silicon 
iron  which  is  its  usual  product.  Throughout  the  South, 
the  inadequate  coke  supply,  lack  of  labor  and  shortage 
of  cars  harass  the  producers,  the  situation  being  most 
acute  with  the  smaller  furnaces.  With  their  explana- 
tion for  non-delivery,  some  Southern  makers  ask  that 
they  be  apprised  of  any  spot  coke  they  can  secure.  A 
South  Chicago  steel  mill  is  casting  around  for  some 
basic,  delivery  in  1918.  The  following  quotations  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  except  those  for 
Northern  foundry,  malleable  Bessemer  and  basic  irons, 
which  are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching 
charge  averaging  50c.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  1  to  4 $58.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  5  and  6, 

Scotch  and  No.  1  soft  or  special 60.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.    1 55.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 55.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  3 54.50 

Northern   high-phosphorus   foundry    55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft 54.00 

Malleable  Bessemer  55.00 

Basic    55.00 

Low-pho.sphorus     $90.00  to  93.00 

Silvery,  8  per  cent 82.75  to  83.00 

Ferroalloys. — Some  good-sized  tonnages  of  80  per 
cent  ferromanganese  have  been  placed  with  domestic 
makers,  and  $350  has  been  withdrawn  as  the  price  for 
the  first  quarter.  Quotations  are  now  $400  for  delivery 
this  year,  $375  for  the  first  quarter  (an  advance  of  $25) 
and  $350  for  the  second  quarter.  It  is  reported  that  a 
Birmingham  mill  took  600  tons,  a  Peoria  mill  about  800 
tons,  and  Pittsburgh  interests  about  1500  tons,  mostly 
for  the  first  quarter  and  first  half.  Advices  from  Eng- 
land have  been  to  the  effect  that  not  much  must  be 
expected  from  that  quarter.  Ten  per  cent  Bessemer 
ferrosilicon  is  held  around  $100,  Jackson,  Ohio. 

Plates. — An  Eastern  mill  holds  to  the  belief  that  the 
Government  embargo  on  exports  will  make  delivery 
somewhat  easier  in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile  prices 
range  from  10c.  to  10.50c.  The  leading  interest  and 
other  large  makers  are  not  selling,  except  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Jobbers  report  that  their  stocks  of  plates  and 
other  materials  are  getting  very  low,  and  to  them  the 
situation  looks  as  though  it  might  become  worse. 

For  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stocks  Jobbers  quote  10c. 

Structural  Material. — The  quotation,  so  far  as  there 
is  any,  hangs  around  6c. ,  Pittsburgh,  or  6.189c.,  Chicago, 
but  the  leading  makers  are  unanimous  in  saying  they 
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are  out  of  the  market.  It  is  learned  that  some  of  the 
carbuilders  who  recently  received  orders  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  cars  to  be  shipped  in  knock-down  form  to 
France  have  had  their  orders  increased  by  50  per  cent. 
It  is  believed  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  cars  sent  to 
France  will  be  assembled  in  a  plant  which  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co.  maintains  in  that  country.  For  their 
diminishing  stocks,  jobbers  continue  to  quote  6c.,  for 
material  out  of  Chicago  warehouses.  Four  structural 
lettings  are  announced,  but  they  are  all  small,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tumbling  room  for  Scott  Street  Works  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Joliet.  111.,  110  tons,  to  the  American  Bridge 
Co. 

Power  house  building,  for  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
139  tons,  to  the  South  Halsted  Street  Iron  Works. 

Steel  work  for  a  machine  shop  at  Bingham,  Utah,  for  the 
Utah  Copper  Co.,  280  tons,  to  the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Factory  and  power  house  for  the  National  Lamp  Works 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  280  tons,  to  A.  Bolter's 
Sons. 

Bars. — Mild  steel  bars  are  unchanged  at  4.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, or  4.689c.,  Chicago.  Agricultural  implement 
makers  have  been  sounding  the  market  for  bars  for 
1918  delivery,  but  it  is  questionable  how  far  they  will 
go  while  the  present  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  prices. 
They  have  done  some  buying  of  rail  carbon  bars,  the 
current  market  for  which  is  about  4.50c.,  Chicago.  The 
bedstead  makers  also  have  purchased  this  class  of  stock. 
The  demand  for  concrete  reinforcing  bars  is  under 
normal.  The  quotations  for  iron  bars  range  from  4.50c. 
to  5c.,  Chicago,  and  the  market  has  been  active,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  steel.  Jobbers'  quotations 
are  unchanged. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows:  Soft 
steel  bars,  4.50c. ;  bar  iron,  4.50c.  to  5c.  ;  reinforcing  bars, 
4.50c.,  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  %  In.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Wire  Products. — The  situation  is  without  change,  the 
leading  interest  continuing  to  quote  on  the  basis  of 
$3.20  for  nails.  Specifications  for  most  products  con- 
tinue good,  although  fencing  is  not  particularly  active. 
The  quotations  of  independent  makers  are  based  on 
$4  per  keg  for  nails.  It  is  intimated  that  a  new  price 
may  soon  be  announced  on  wire  rods,  but  further  than 
that  the  intimation  does  not  go.  The  lack  of  new  build- 
ing, so  generally  reported,  does  not  seem  to  have  les- 
sened the  demand  for  nails  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
We  quote  as  follows  on  the  basis  of  $4,  Pittsburgh,  for 
nails  per  100  lb.,  to  jobbers: 

Plain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4,189  ;  wire  nails, 
$4.189 ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.339 ;  galvanized  barb  wire, 
$5,039  ;  polished  staples,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  staples,  $5,039  ; 
all  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Sheets. — Hardly  any  change  can  be  reported,  except 
that  one  mill  which  was  quoting  10.50c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized has  withdrawn  that  price,  and  only  passes  on 
inquiries  after  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  mill. 
The  quotation  for  No.  28  black  sheets  is  about  9.189c., 
Chicago,  No.  10  blue  annealed  range  from  8.939c.  to 
9.189c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  have  made  no  change  in  their 
quotations. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regai'dless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  10c.  ;  No.  28 
black,   lOc,  and  No.  28  galvanized,  11.50c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Light  rails  from  12  to 
45  lb.  are  procurable  from  an  Eastern  mill  at  prices 
ranging  from  $95  to  $100.  The  leading  interest  also 
has  placed  some  light  rails,  but  at  lower  prices  than 
those  referred  to.  The  quotations  of  the  principal 
maker,  with  the  exception  of  tie  plates,  follow: 

standard  railroad  spikes,  4.25c.  base;  small  spikes,  4.50c., 
base ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  5.25c.,  all  in  carloads, 
Chicago;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90  f.o.b.  mill,  net  ton;  standard 
section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38,  base ;  open  hearth,  $40  ; 
light  rails,  25  to  45  lb.,  $65  ;  16  to  20  lb.,  $66  ;  12  lb.,  $67  ;  8  lb., 
$68  :  angle  bars,   3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — New  business  is  light  and  expected 
to  remain  so  until  there  is  some  definite  outcome  to  the 
Government  price-fixing  program.  Awaiting  this  ac- 
tion, large  interests  are  holding  up  their  orders  for  the 
first  half  of  1918,  and  it  is  felt  there  will  be  a  rush 
to  place  contracts  when  the  desired  information  is  at 
hand.     For  prices  and  freight  rates,  see  finished  iron 


and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  455.     Store  prices  are 
unchanged. 

store    prices    are    as    follows :     Structural    rivets,    5.50c. 
boiler  rivets,   5.60c.  ;   machine  bolts  up  to    %    x   4    in.,   40-10 
larger  sizes,    35-5;   carriage  bolts   up   to    %    x   6    in.,   40-2%, 
larger  sizes,  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $3,  and  hexagon 
$3  off  per  100  lb. ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  expected  to 
enter  the  market  for  1300  tons,  although  prices  may 
prove  a  stumbling  block.  Wauwatosa,  a  suburb  of  Mil- 
waukee, will  buy  200  tons.  The  Government  has  placed 
about  500  tons  of  6-in.  pipe  for  its  aviation  camp  at 
Grassland,  111. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $68.50;  6  in.  and  larger,  $65.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  a  peculiar  one  in  that 
most  of  the  buying  is  on  the  part  of  dealers  who  need 
material  to  close  up  contracts  made  at  recent  high  lev- 
els, and  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  consumers 
will  give  at  the  present  time.  The  situation  is  healthier 
because  mills  which  would  not  consider  business  a  few 
weeks  ago  are  now  at  least  willing  to  say  what  they 
will  pay.  While  one  or  two  items  show  some  further 
decline,  based  on  actual  transactions,  others  show  more 
strength.  The  railroad  offerings  continue  moderate,  the 
Wabash  offering  about  1000  tons,  while  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  C.  &  A.  have  issued  small  lists.  There  appears  to 
be  sufficient  material  available,  the  main  trouble  being 
in  getting  cars  in  which  to  move  it.  We  quote  for  de- 
livery at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight 
and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows : 


Per  Gross  Ton 

Old  iron  rails $40.50 

Relaying  rails    50.00 

Old   carwheels    29.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 38.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 38.00 

Heavy   melting  steel   scrap 30.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  30.00 

Shoveling  steel    27.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $38.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 40.00 

Steel  angle  bars   30.00 

Iron  car  axles   40.00 

Steel  car  axles    40.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought    34.00 

No.   2   railroad  wrought   31.00 

Cut  forge    31.00 

Pipes  and  flues   21.50 

No.   1   busheling    25.50 

No.  2  busheling 17.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 41.00 

Steel  springs    42.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  20.50 

Boiler  punchings  31.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth   40.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    16.50 

Cast   borings    16.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap  24.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap....  17.50 

Grate  bars    17.50 

Brake  shoes   19.00 

Railroad  malleable  30.50 

Agricultural   malleable    23.75 

Country  mixed  scrap   16.00 


to  $41.50 
to  55.00 
30.00 
39.00 
39.00 
31.00 
31.00 
28.00 
22.00 


to  $39.00 
to  41.00 
31.00 
41.00 
41.00 
35.00 
32.00 
32.00 
22.50 
26.50 
18.50 
42.00 
43.00 
21.00 
32.00 
41.00 
17.50 
17.50 
25.00 
18.00 
18.50 
19.50 
31.50 
24.75 
16.50 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  20. 
New  business,  particularly  in  iron,  is  almost  at  a 
standstill  in  this  market.  There  is  a  constant  demand 
for  delivery,  both  in  iron  and  steel,  and  continuous  re- 
quests for  anticipation  of  shipments,  but  new  buying 
for  domestic  business  is  on  a  limited  scale.  Government 
work  keeps  coming  along,  and  there  is,  of  course,  a 
large  demand  for  materials  to  be  used  on  work  in  which 
the  United  States  or  the  allied  Governments  have  an 
interest  more  or  less  direct.  Bar  iron,  boat  spikes  and 
plates  come  under  this  classification,  as  does  an  inquiry 
from  a  large  locomotive  builder  for  approximately  650 
tons  of  spring  steel  to  be  used  in  repairs  to  British 
locomotives. 

Pig  Iron. — Light  inquiry  and  small  sales  sum  up  the 
week.  Two  or  three  carloads  constitute  a  sizable  sale 
in  the  foundry  grades  as  things  go,  and  the  steel-making 
irons  are  still  quiet  with  prices  nominal.  Prices  which 
have  ruled  for  the  last  few  weeks  have  been  maintained 
in  the  small  transactions  involving  Pennsylvania  iron. 
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while  the  only  transaction  reported  in  No.  2  X  Virginia 
was  made  on  a  basis  of  $52.50,  furnace,  which  has  been 
the  recognized  top  in  that  grade.  Small  tonnages  of 
off -grade  Southern  iron  have  been  sold  at  $41,  Birming- 
ham, and  $85  is  reported  as  the  price  in  a  sale  of  copper- 
bearing  low  phosphorus.  There  have  been  no  transac- 
tions in  basic  and  standard  low  phosphorus.  With  the 
bulk  of  the  furnaces  sold  far  ahead,  buyers  seem  to 
feel  that  it  is  good  policy  to  wait,  on  the  ground  that 
after  all  prices  probably  will  not  go  higher.  Quotations 
on  standard  brands,  largely  nominal,  are  as  follows  for 
prompt  shipment,  delivery  being  made  in  buyers'  yards: 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  X  foundry $53.00  to  $55.00 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  plain 52.50  to    54.50 

V.rginia  No.  2  X  foundry 54.25  to    55.25 

Virginia   No.   2  plain 53.75  to    54.75 

Basic    50.00  to    52.00 

Standard  low  phosphorus   90.00 

Ferroalloys. — Activity  continues  in  ferromanganese, 
good  sales  being  accompanied  by  stiffening  prices.  For 
the  most  part,  sales  are  now  being  made  on  a  basis  of 
$400  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  with  $375  reported 
in  transactions  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918  and  $850 
quoted  for  the  second  quarter.  Spiegeleisen  is  likewise 
stronger,  at  $82.50  to  $85,  furnace.  Reports  indicating 
additional  difficulty  in  the  near  future  over  obtaining 
Brazilian  ore  have  added  to  the  strength  of  the  ferro- 
manganese market.  Quotations  of  $165  on  small  lots 
of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  first  half  1918  are  heard, 
and  a  quotation  of  $105,  furnace,  for  prompt  shipment 
was  given  on  11  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon. 

Coke. — Spot  fuel  was  quoted  to-day  at  $15  to  $16, 
with  $15.50  apparently  the  ruling  figure.  The  general 
fuel  situation  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  to-day's  quota- 
tions on  ordinary  bituminous  coal  were  $4.50  to  $5  per 
gross  ton  at  the  mine  as  against  the  price  of  $3  per  net 
ton  and  25  cents  commission,  as  proposed  in  the  agree- 
ment the  operators  submitted  to  the  Government  some 
time  age,  but  which  was  rejected  by  Secretary  Baker. 

Billets. — Mills  in  this  territory,  for  the  most  part, 
report  no  billets  to  offer  and  no  transactions  have  been 
reported  this  week.  In  some  instances,  old  customers 
are  being  scaled  down  in  their  allotments.  However, 
influences  which  have  been  at  work  in  other  steel-mak- 
ing districts  are  being  felt  here,  and  one  of  the  leading 
houses  in  this  territory  is  offering  small  slabs- and  soft 
steel  billets,  4  in.  and  up,  at  $95,  with  moderate  ton- 
nages available.  Forging  billets  are  virtually  off  the 
local  market,  and  the  price  of  $125  for  1918  delivery, 
as  recorded  in  the  last  sale  reported,  still  obtains  as  the 
nominal  basis. 

Plates. — Many  small  orders  for  civilian  work  were 
entered  during  the  past  week  and  more  could  be  had  by 
the  mills  if  guarantee  of  reasonable  delivery  could  be 
given.  Mills  are  doing  their  best  to  look  after  the 
smaller  consumers,  so  far  as  Government  interests  will 
permit.  Export  orders  continue  to  appear,  but  receive 
scant  attention.  Locomotive  builders  and  bridge  shops 
are  placing  orders  constantly,  while  shipyards  are  speci- 
fjring  heavily.  The  increase  in  specifications  means 
longer  delay  in  deliveries,  particularly  on  domestic 
huniness.  Prices  are  unchanged,  the  minimum  being 
lO.ir/ic,  Philadelphia,  for  tank  and  12.50c.,  mill,  for 
ship  steel. 

Strvctaral  Material. — An  inquiry  for  about  4500 
tona  of  car  shapes,  of  which  no  disposition  has  yet  been 
made,  constitutes  the  week's  main  feature  in  structural 
materiaU.  Mills  have  virtually  nothing  but  odd  lots  to 
wll,  and  priceH  on  this  "left-over"  material  are  re- 
ported by  one  Eastern  interest  as  6.10c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 
Price*  as  high  as  10c.  for  fahrifated  material  are  re- 
ported on  small  Jobs. 

KhcctJi. — Additional  inquiry  on  material  for  army 
stoves  is  reported,  and  the  prospects  for  supplying 
domestic  •.--'-  dimmer,  so  far  as  mills  in  this  terri- 
*<»T  •»"•  '      Such  orders  as  can  be  filled  are 

taken  on  ttiv  «ii.i  Da.iiN  of  8%c,  for  No,  10  blue  annealed. 

Iro«  and  Steel  Bars.— Soft  steel  bars  are  being  held 
at  4 He,  to  5c„  Pittsburgh,  by  makers,  the  former  price 
Mng  cited  by  one  mil!  which  qualified  the  statement 
with  the  information  that  it  had  few,  if  any,  to  sell. 
One  maker  of  bar  iron  gives  4%c.,  Pittsburgh,  as  the 


price  for  carload  lots,  with  5c.,  Pittsburgh,  asked  for 
lesser  quantities.  Another  considerable  maker  stands 
firmly  on  5c.,  Pittsburgh,  as  the  minimum  and  reports 
plentiful  inquiry.  The  shipbuilding  program,  which  is 
bringing  a  great  deal  of  work  to  the  Delaware  River, 
is  responsible  for  stimulating  this  branch  of  the  trade, 
and  it  has  likewise  boomed  the  demand  for  ship  spikes, 
inquiries  usually  stating  that  amounts  sufficient  for 
10  wooden  ships  are  desired. 

Old  Material. — Owing  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  embargo  on  scrap  shipments, 
whereby  the  purchaser  must  certify  the  transaction  be- 
fore cars  will  be  accepted  from  the  shipper,  the  move- 
ment of  old  material  is  falling  back  and  some  houses 
report  that  they  are  ten  days  behind.  Dealers  say  that 
the  extra  work  involved  is  so  great  that  any  revival 
of  business  will  necessitate  the  establishment  of  traffic 
departments,  or  something  very  like  them,  in  order  to 
get  shipments  under  way.  There  has  been  compara- 
tively little  trading  during  the  last  week,  but  in  spite 
of  the  embargo  a  distinctly  better  tone  is  reported, 
largely  on  account  of  the  improvement  in  Pittsburgh 
conditions.  Quotations,  largely  nominal,  per  gross  ton 
delivered  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  are: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $33.00  to  $34.00 

Steel   rails,    reroUing    43.00  to  45.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 40.00  to  43.00 

Old  iron  rails 45.00  to  47.50 

Old   carwheels    34.00  to  35.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 45.00  to  50.00 

No.  1  forge  fire   22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled    sheets    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  2  busheling 16.00  to  17.00 

Machine     shop     turnings      (for     blast 

furnace   use)     19.00  to  20.00 

Machine    shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill  use)    20.00  to  21.00 

Cast  borings   (for  blast  furnace  use).  19.00  to  20.00 

Cast  borings   (clean)    22.00  to  23.00 

No.   1   cast    33.00  to  34.00 

Grate  bars    20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate    21.00  to  22.00 

Railroad    malleable    32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipe  (new 

.specifications)     29.00  to  31.00 


Cincinnati    - 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  21,  1917.     {By  Wire.) 

Pig  Iron. — The  slowing  down  in  sale  of  spot  shipment 
foundry  iron  characterizes  the  entry  of  the  present  week 
and  as  a  continuation  of  a  long  drawn  out  dull  period. 
Few  new  entries  have  been  made  in  order  books  during 
the  past  few  days,  and  the  small  amount  of  iron  bought 
consists  of  Southern  foundry  that  is  urgently  needed.  The 
inquiry  is  exceedingly  light,  although  a  northern  Ohio 
melter  is  asking  for  3000  tons  of  mixed  Northern  and 
Southern  grades  for  shipment  through  the  last  quarter 
of  this  year  and  into  the  first  half  of  next  year.  Ru- 
mors that  resale  iron  in  the  South  is  being  offered  below 
market  prices  have  not  yet  been  substantiated,  but  a 
number  of  consumers  have  iron  due  on  contracts  made 
at  lower  prices,  and  some  of  them  are  not  averse  to  sell- 
ing any  sui-plus  they  may  have  for  this  year.  First  half 
prices  are  hard  to  obtain.  The  last  furnace  quotation  is- 
sued was  $45,  Birmingham,  but  $44  has  recently  been 
offered  by  at  least  one  holding  interest  for  that  delivery. 
Both  buyers  and  sellers  are  waiting  on  Washington. 
The  foundry  iron  melt  has  fallen  some  on  account  of  the 
hot  weather,  but  the  consumption  of  steel  making  irons 
in  this  vicinity  is  above  normal.  Northern  foundry  is 
unchanged  at  $55,  Ironton,  with  few  transactions  report- 
ed of  any  nature.  The  Virginia  irons  have  not  been 
heard  of  lately,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rush  cars 
that  were  sold  to  melters  badly  in  need  of  the  metal, 
Norton  furnace,  Ashland,  was  banked  Monday  on  ac- 
count of  labor  troubles.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2,90 
from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote, 
f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft.  49.90  to  50.90 

Southern  coke,  No.  3  foundry 49.40  to  50.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  4  foundry 48.90  to  49.90 

Southern   gray  forge    48.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 87.26  to  91.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  1 56.26  to  57.26 

•Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  2 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.   3 55.26  to  56.26 

Southern   Ohio  malleable  Bessemer...  56.26  to  57.26 

Basic,   Northern 56.26  to  57.26 

liake   Superior   charcoal    56.75  to  57.7."> 

Southern  carwheel  foundry    48.90  to  49.90 
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Coke. — The  difficulties  at  the  ovens  are  increasing. 
Labor  is  still  causing  trouble  on  account  of  its  scarcity 
and  unreliability.  A  recent  visit  made  by  a  dealer  to 
one  of  the  large  producing  fields  discloses  no  relief  is 
in  sight  in  that  section.  The  hot  weather  again  pre- 
vailing is  calculated  to  still  further  disturb  conditions. 
The  car  supply,  improves  one  day  and  slips  back  the 
next,  so  that  shippers  are  nearly  always  uncertain  as 
to  being  able  to  keep  promises  on  shipments  to  their 
customers.  Spot  foundry  coke  prices  are  so  far  apart 
that  it  is  almost  useless  to  quote  them.  For  instance, 
last  week  some  72-hr.  coke  was  sold  in  the  Connells- 
ville  district  as  low  as  $14  per  net  ton  at  oven,  to  be 
followed  by  other  sales  the  same  week  at  $16.  Poca- 
hontas, Wise  County  and  New  River  prompt  prices  are 
on  the  same  level,  but  there  has  been  no  change  in  con- 
tract quotations  that  range  from  $11  to  $12.50  for  foun- 
dry coke  in  all  the  different  districts  named.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  transactions  in  furnace  coke  renders  it 
difficult  to  quote,  but  the  nominal  contract  prices  are 
from  $9  to  $10  per  net  ton  at  oven. 

Finished  Material. — The  jobbers  report  a  recent  very 
heavy  demand  for  twisted  reinforcing  concrete  rods. 
Some  of  this  business  is  from  bridge  builders,  but  most 
of  it  is  from  contractors  who  are  putting  up  manufac- 
turing buildings.  Dayton,  Ohio,  builders  have  lately 
bought  heavily  from  warehouse  stocks,  owing  to  their 
inability  to  get  more  prompt  shipments  from  the  mills. 
The  store  price  on  both  iron  and  steel  bars  is  5c.  and  on 
twisted  steel  bars  5.05c.  Plates  %-in.  and  heavier  are 
firm  at  10c.  base  and  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets  10c. 
Cold  rolled  shafting  from  jobbers'  stocks  is  quoted  at 
15  per  cent  plus  list.  One  Pittsburgh  mill  is  quoting  5 
per  cent  off  the  list  Pittsburgh,  but  has  only  odd  sizes 
to  offer  for  nearby  shipment.  Machine  bolts  %  x  4-in., 
and  smaller  are  unchanged  at  40  per  cent  discount; 
larger  and  longer,  30  per  cent  discount.  No,  28  black 
sheets  are  quoted  nominally  at  9.65c.  Cincinnati  or 
Newport,  Ky.,  and  No.  28  galvanized  around  11.65c. 
Wire  nails  are  sold  by  the  jobbers  at  $3.90  per  keg 
base,  but  business  is  light  and  confined  to  less  than 
carload  lots.    Barb  wire  remains  at  5c,  a  lb. 

Old  Material. — An  unexpected  advance  occurred  on 
nearly  all  grades  of  scrap  material.  Steel  scrap  prob- 
ably responded  more  quickly  to  the  increased  demand 
than  any  other  kind.  Mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
especially  are  reaching  out  quietly  for  a  future  supply, 
but  little  or  no  buying  is  reported  for  next  year's  ship- 
ment. Orders  now  placed  are  mostly  for  delivery  this 
year.  The  present  situation  refutes  the  statement 
made  several  weeks  ago  that  the  steel  mills  had  covered 
for  their  entire  requirements  this  year.  The  following 
are  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  at  yards  Cincinnati,  and  South- 
ern Ohio: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap $20.00  to  $20.50 

Old   iron  rails 34.00  to    34.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 45.50  to    46.00 

Rerolling  steel  rails 37.00  to    37.50 

Heavy  melting:  steel  scrap 33.00  to    33.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 33.00  to    33.50 

Old  carwheels 30.00  to    30.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought $32.00  to  $32.50 

Cast    borings    13.00  to  13.50 

Steel   turnings    13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad  cast   23.00  to  23.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 25.00  to  25.50 

Burnt  scrap    14.50  to  15.00 

Iron  axles   44.00  to  44.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside) ....    37.00  to  37.50 

Pipes  and  flues 18.00  to  18.50 

Malleable  cast    25.00  to  25.50 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet Ifi  00  to  16.50 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  20 — (By  Mail). 
Pig  Iron. — There  is  a  steady  run  of  small  orders  in 
the  case  of  the  only  two  iron  makers  who  appear  in- 
terested in  sales,  but  the  average  is  small.  The  price 
deadlock  continues,  resale  iron  left  over  at  ports  being 
small  in  quantity  and  not  affecting  the  general  run. 
Spot  sales  during  the  week  have  been  at  $50  and  $52. 
Two  furnace  interests  reports  1917  sales  at  $50  and 
1918  sales  at  $48.  There  are  furnace  interests  which 
would  sell  at  $45  if  there  was  any  manner  of  compe- 


tition, but  there  is  none.  Several  interests  have  not 
scratched  order  books  in  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  Fur- 
nace operators  have  found  difficulty  in  delivering  higher 
grades  of  iron  as  specified,  because  wet  weather  has 
produced  more  low  grades  than  usual.  Alabama  yard 
stocks  went  down  45,000  tons  in  July.  Freight  move- 
ments were  unusually  good,  the  report  of  the  Alabama 
Demurrage  Association  for  July  showing  movements  of 
91,520  cars,  an  increase  over  July,  1916,  of  over  24,000 
cars.  Buyers  who  have  sought  advice  of  operators  as 
to  advisability  of  purchasing  at  present  prices  have 
been  advised  to  hold  off  until  Washington  does  some- 
thing definite.  Makers  are  not  anxious  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility as  to  the  future.  Government  contracts  for 
shells  and  other  iron  and  steel  shapes  have  been  re- 
ceived in  quantities  by  Birmingham  foundries.  We 
quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Birmingham  furnaces,  for 
prompt  delivery  as  follows: 

No.  1  foundry  and  soft $50.50  to  $51.50 

No.  2  foundry  and  soft 50.00  to  51.00 

No.    3  foundry    49.50  to  50.50 

No.   4    foundry    49.25  to  50.25 

Gray  forge    49.00  to  50.00 

Basic    50.00  to  51.00 

Charcoal    55.00  to  56.00 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — There  has  been  very  little  new  pipe 
business  since  the  reception  of  one  or  two  sizeable 
Western  orders  and  more  Government  specifications. 
The  latter  are  taken  at  $5  under  the  regular  price  and 
specify  rush  delivery.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  pipe 
shop  yards,  as  follows:  4  in.,  $63;  6  in.  and  upward, 
$60,  with  $1  added  for  gas  pipe  and  special  lengths. 

Coal  and  Coke, — Coal  production  suffered  some  dur- 
ing the  week  owing  to  unrest  incident  to  the  threatened 
walkout  scheduled  for  the  20th  but  called  off  Saturday 
pending  effort  of  Secretary  Wilson  to  adjust  differ- 
ences. Prices  remain  firm  around  the  basis  fixed  by  the 
Government.  Coke  is  firm  at  a  minimum  of  $12.50  on 
contracts  and  $14  for  spot.  As  high  as  $17  has  been 
paid  for  rush  beehive  foundry  coke.  Delivery  in  the 
southwest  is  reported  as  good. 

Old  Material, — The  scrap  market  shows  further  re- 
cessions. The  yards  have  large  quantities,  but  consum- 
ers seem  well-provided  for,  thus  producing  stagnant 
conditions.  All  schedules  are  down  $1  to  $2  per  ton. 
We  quote  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  dealers'  yards,  as  follows: 

Old  steel  axles   $50.00  to  $51.00 

Old  steel  rails    24.50  to  25.00 

No.    1    wrought    26.00  to  27.00 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel 17.00  to  18.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 22.00  to  22.50 

Carwheels    22.50  to  23.00 

Tram   carwheels    21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate  and  light 15.50  to  16.00 

Turnings    11.00  to  12.00 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Steel  bars  in  car  lots,  f.o.b. 
Birmingham,  4.75c.  to  5.00c.;  iron  bars,  4.40c.  to  4.60c, 


British  Steel  Market 

London,  Aug.  21 — (By  Cable). 
The  pig  iron  market  in  the  Cleveland  district  is 
more  quiet.  Hematite  is  strong.  Semi-finished  mate- 
rial is  dull.  Iron  rods  are  unchanged.  Tin  plates  are 
slow  but  firm.  F'erromanganese  sold  at  £80  f.o.b.  for 
September  and  October.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  lOS  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wnles, 
maximum,  SOs. 

Black  sheets,   £21   5s. 

Ferromanganese,  £45  nominal. 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.l.f.,  £35  upward. 

On  other  products  CDntrol  prices  are  as  quoted  in  Thk 
fito.N  AoK,  of  .July  19,  I).  171. 


New  York 

Nkw  York,  Aug.  22. 
The  principal  activity  in  the  pig  iron  market  is 
for  export.  Inquiries  amounting  to  about  25,000 
tons  for  Bessemer  and  low  phosphorus  for  export 
to  a  foreign  country  are  pending  and  Italy  is  in 
the  market  for  500  tons  per  month  of  basic  for  12 
months,  beginning  with  January.  Owing  to  the  limited 
amount  of  pig  iron  available  and  high  freight  rates, 
there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  whether  this  iron  can 
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be  furnished  for  export.  Recent  sales  for  foreign  ship- 
ment are  500  tons  for  Japan  and  the  same  amount  for 
Italy,  both  low  in  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  silicon. 
No  large  inquiries  from  domestic  millers  are  pending. 
One  for  600  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  delivery  through 
the  remainder  of  this  year  has  been  withdrawn,  and  one 
for  400  tons  for  Western  shipment  is  pending.  A  sale 
of  200  tons  of  Virginia  iron  has  been  made  for  delivery 
in  New  Jersey.  In  spite  of  the  dullness,  prices  are  be- 
ing firmly  adhered  to.  Embargoes  continue  throughout 
New  England  and  shipments  are  made  only  for  Govern- 
ment work  and  many  foundries  are  badly  in  need  of 
iron.  We  quote  for  tidewater  deliveries  in  the  near 
future  as  follows: 

No    1  foundry    $53.25  to  $54.25 

Vo    2X  52.75  to    53.75 

No!  2  plain 52.50  to    53.50 

Southern  No.  1  foundry 52.75  to    53.75 

Southern  No.  2  foundry  and  soft 52.25  to    53.25 

Structural  Material. — Government  business  con- 
tinues to  monopolize  attention,  and  export  inquiry  is, 
on  the  whole,  of  diminished  volume,  with  general  build- 
ing operations  a  negligible  factor.  For  export  on  1200 
tons  of  3-in.  and  larger  angles  for  the  Far  East  for 
shipment  in  September,  5c.,  Pittsburgh,  was  offered  to 
one  mill.  In  tiiis  connection,  an  interesting  develop- 
ment may  be  noted  in  a  mill  charge  on  500  tons  for 
India  of  Ic.  per  pound  to  cover  inspection,  the  steel 
having  been  sold  at  6c.  For  buildings  for  the  Govern- 
ment projectile  plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  500  to  750 
tons  will  be  required,  covering  three  general  buildings 
and  six  magazine  storehouses.  Perhaps  500  tons  is 
involved  in  a  general  storehouse  for  the  naval  operating 
base  at  Hampton  Roads.  Government  buildings  are 
also  to  be  built  as  follows:  Two  each  at  Hingham, 
Mass.;  Lake  Denmark,  near  Dover,  N.  J.,  and  at  Fort 
MiflTlin,  on  St.  Julians  Creek,  Va.  For  the  Charleston 
plant,  the  American  Bridge  Co.  is  fabricating  three 
6-ton  Heroult  furnaces.  Additional  railroad  bridge 
work  has  appeared,  including  100  tons  for  the  Boston 
&  Albany,  125  tons  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  100 
tons  for  the  New  York  Central,  the  last  placed  with 
the  American  Bridge  Co.  Of  other  structures  on  which 
bids  will  soon  be  taken,  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  Rahway,  N.  J.;  the  Cumberland 
Street  Hospital,  Brooklyn;  a  Long  Island  City  post- 
ofBce;  Knickerbocker  Hospital,  New  York;  a  power 
house  for  the  General  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  300 
tons  for  the  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  Passaic. 
Owing  to  the  increase  in  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh 
of  approximately  15  per  cent,  quotations  are  now  as 
follows:  Mill  shipments,  4.695c.  to  5.195c.,  New  York, 
largely  according  to  the  urgency  of  shipment;  while 
from  warehouse,  shipments  are  made  at  5c.  and  5.25c. 
per  pound,  New  York,  according  to  sizes  desired. 

St«el  Plates — Practically  no  business  has  been  done 
and  chief  interest  centers  on  what  will  be  done  with 
existing  Japanese  contracts,  owing  to  the  Government 
nnbargo.  From  Japanese  buyers,  inquiry  on  various 
forms  of  ftnished  steel  have  been  numerous,  but  they 
seem  more  to  be  attempts  to  test  market  prices  than 
to  indicate  a  belief  in  an  early  lifting  of  the  embargo. 
Id  some  of  the  unfilled  contracts,  it  appears  that  mills 
may,  in  the  event  of  embargoes,  exact  payment  if  ma- 
terial ean  be  loaded  on  cars,  though  it  is  not  clear  that, 
should  cars  be  available,  the  Government's  restriction 
on  limiting  the  roliin«:  Hate  to  Aug.  10,  would  not  super- 
sede. All  told,  9000  cars  of  standard  gage  have  now 
been  bought  for  the  '  ovemment's  railroad  in  France, 
with  the  likelihood  that  the  5000  cars  remaining  of  the 
ultimate  totel  of  17,000  will  shortly  be  distributed 
among  the  car  builders  not  yet  participating.  The 
additional  8000  cars  were  distributed  among  the  six 
companies  awarded  the  first  6000  cars.  Of  plate  in- 
q«drt—»  2000  tons  are  noted  from  Japan  and  2000  tons 
from  the  French  Commission.  Allowing  for  the  in- 
creased freight  rates,  effective  Aug.  20,  we  quote  tank 
plates  from  mill  at  10.196c.,  New  York,  and  ship  plates 
at  12.109c.,  New  York,  both  for  domestic  and  foreign 
eoBSomirtion,  the  freight  rates  being  the  same  for  ex- 
port as  for  seal>oard  shipment.  Out  of  stores,  we  quote 
platee  at  8e.  to  lie. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — No  transactions  of  importance 
have  occurred,  but  a  recent  sale  of  800  tons  of  small 


rounds  is  noted  at  4.60c.  at  mill.  Consumers  are  pretty 
well  covered  for  this  year  and  jobbers  are  not  notably 
concerned  over  fourth-quarter  .supplies,  the  industry 
playing  a  waiting  game,  expecting  lower  prices,  pre- 
dicated on  hopes  of  regulation  from  Washington  and 
on  a  belief  in  a  considerable  increase  in  steel  rolling 
capacity.  This  view  seems  to  be  contradicted  so  far 
as  all  forms  of  finished  steel  are  concerned  in  view  of 
the  general  practice  of  the  mills  for  weeks  not  to  con- 
sider new  business  offered.  Reductions  in  the  amount 
of  tonnage  booked  from  week  to  week  could,  it  is  ex- 
plained, have  been  prevented  if  mills  chose  to  maintain 
bookings  months  in  advance  of  rollings.  Allowing  for 
the  increased  freight  charges,  effective  Aug.  20.,  we 
quote  steel  bars  from  mill  at  4.695c.  to  5.695c.,  New 
York,  and  mill  shipments  of  bar  iron  at  4.945c.  to 
5.195c.,  New  York.  From  New  York  district  ware- 
houses, steel  and  iron  bars  are  sold  at  5c.  to  5.50c. 

Ferroalloys. — It  has  been  a  comparatively  light 
week  in  ferromanganese  after  the  considerable  sales 
reported  one  week  ago.  It  is  now  indicated  that 
roundly  3000  tons  of  ferromanganese  is  in  process  of 
shipment  from  British  furnaces,  a  considerable  part  of 
it  being  afloat.  The  tendency  of  prices  is  upward,  and 
whereas  the  sales  referred  to  above  were  made  at  $350 
for  the  first  half  of  1918  and  at  $375  for  this  year, 
some  makers  are  now  asking  $350  for  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1918,  $375  for  first  quarter  and  $400  for  this 
year.  For  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $85  is  gen- 
erally the  market.  In  ferrosilicon  there  is  an  advanc- 
ing tendency,  and  whereas  $130  was  the  basis  some 
time  ago  of  contracts  for  the  first  half  of  1918  as  high 
as  $165  is  now  asked  on  such  delivery.  On  spot  trans- 
actions, carload  lots,  $200  is  commonly  asked. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Cast  iron  pipe  shops  have  received 
word  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  establish  an- 
other cantonment  at  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  and  will  need  some 
pipe,  though  the  tonnage  has  not  been  stated.  Very 
little  new  business  is  pending.  Carloads  of  6-in.,  8-in. 
and  heavier  are  quoted  at  $65.50  per  net  ton  tidewater 
and  4-in.  at  $68.60. 

Old  Material. — It  has  developed  that  the  recent  de- 
claring of  embargoes  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  other 
railroads  is  a  part  of  a  carefully  devised  scheme  of  the 
Government  to  regulate  car  supply  and  prevent  specula- 
tive dealing.  It  is  impossible  to  ship  to  very  many 
points  without  obtaining  permits,  which  are  not  granted 
unless  assurances  are  given  that  the  material  can  be  de- 
livered and  will  be  accepted  without  delay.  There  has 
been  a  fair  movement  of  scrap  under  the  permit  plan 
and  slightly  more  activity  has  developed  in  the  market. 
Some  dealers  are  looking  forward  confidently  to  im- 
proved conditions  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
Brokers  quote  buying  prices  as  follows  to  New  York 
producers  and  dealers  per  gross  ton.  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap   (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania)  ...  .$29.50  to  $30.50 
Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 29.50  to  30.50 

Relaying  rails    65.00  to  70.00 

Rerolling    rails     39.00  to  40.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 42.00  to  43.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought   41.00  to  42.00 

Wrought-iron  track  scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought  long 32.00  to  33.00 

Light    iron    10.00  to  12.00 

Cast  borings   (clean)    21.00  to  21.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    18.00  to  19.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 16.50  to  17.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1    in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) 30.00  to  31.00 

For  cast-iron  scrap,  dealers  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries  per 
gross  ton: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $34.00  to  $35.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (column,   building 

material,  etc.)    29.00  to  30.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast   boilers, 

etc, )    28.00  to  29.00 

Stove  plate   20.00  to  21.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    20.00  to  21.00 

Old   carwheels    33.00  to  34.00 

Malleable  cast  (railroad) 32.00  to  33.00 


The  Seaboard  By-Products  Co.  has  completed  its 
plant  of  110  ovens  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  is  making 
1400  tons  of  coke  per  day.  The  Debevoise- Anderson 
Co.,  New  York,  is  the  sales  agent. 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Aug.  21. 
Iron  Ore.— The  action  of  the  Government  in  taking 
control  of  the  distribution  of  coal  and  ordering  railroads 
to  give  preference  to  shipments  of  coal  to  Great  Lake 
ports  over  other  commodities  in  order  to  prevent  a  short- 
age in  the  northwestern  markets  is  expected  to  con- 
siderably improve  the  iron  ore  situation,  as  coal  cars 
now  used  in  other  traffic  or  in  hauling  fuel  to  Eastern 
points  will  be  diverted  to  carrying  coal  to  Lake  Erie 
ports.  As  a  result,  there^  will  be  a  better  supply  of 
cars  for  hauling  ore  to  the  interior  furnaces  than  there 
has  been  for  many  weeks.  The  movement  of  ore  has 
been  seriously  delayed  all  the  season  by  the  scarcity 
of  cars  which  has  kept  boats  at  Lake  Erie  docks  several 
days  waiting  for  cars  to  haul  their  cargoes.  However, 
with  the  expected  improvement  in  the  car  supply  rail- 
roads reaching  Lake  Erie  docks  will  be  unable  to  handle 
all  the  Lake  Superior  ore  sold  for  this  season's  delivery, 
and  on  this  account  the  tonnage  that  will  be  brought 
down  will  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  various 
inland  furnaces.  A  decision  to  that  effect  was  taken 
late  last  week  at  a  meeting  in  Cleveland  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  ore  and  pig  iron  transportation  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  of  which 
H.  G.  Dalton  is  chairman.  Letters  will  be  sent  to  ore 
consumers  asking  them  to  cut  down  their  requirements 
for  this  year  to  actual  needs  and  assuring  them  that,  if 
this  is  done,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  distribute  the 
ore  received  equitably.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  the 
consumers  will  be  able  to  cut  down  the  minimum  re- 
quirements they  specified  when  called  upon  a  number 
of  weeks  ago  to  report  the  amount  of  ore  they  would 
need  to  last  them  until  the  opening  of  next  season  of 
navigation.  We  quote  prices  as  follows,  delivered  lower 
Lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  Mesaba  Bes- 
semer, $5.70;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba 
non-Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market,  which  has  been  lifeless  for 
several  weeks,  has  taken  on  some  activity.  Several  in- 
quiries have  come  out  for  foundry  and  malleable  iron 
for  the  last  half  of  this  year  and  the  first  half  of  next 
year,  mostly  for  small  lots,  although  one  consumer  is 
inquiring  for  3000  tons.  Several  small  lot  sales  of  foun- 
dry grades  are  reported  at  $55  by  Lake  furnaces  for 
No.  2,  but  a  number  of  inquiries  have  so  far  not  re- 
sulted in  the  placing  of  orders,  consumers  apparently 
being  undecided  whether  to  buy  now  or  to  wait  until 
prices  are  fixed  by  the  Government.  While  $55  is  the 
ruling  quotation  for  foundry  iron  by  Lake  furnaces, 
this  iron  is  being  quoted  at  $53  for  No.  2  by  a  Valley 
furnace.  The  dullness  of  the  market  is  indicated  by  the 
sales  of  one  leading  selling  agency,  which  so  far  this 
month  have  aggregated  about  8000  tons.  We  note  the 
sale  of  a  small  tonnage  of  Virginia  iron  at  $54.70,  de- 
liveft-ed,  for  early  shipment.  We  quote,  f .o.b.  Cleveland, 
as  follows: 

Bessemer    $53.95 

Basic    152.30  to  52.95 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 55.30 

Southern  No.  2  foundry 51.00  to  54.00 

Gray  forge   50.95  to  52.95 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 88.62 

.Standard  low  phos.  Valley  fiu-nace 85.00 

Coke. — There  is  practically  no  demand  for  either 
furnace  or  foundry  coke.  Foundries  are  getting  ship- 
ments on  contracts  as  needed  and  there  is  very  little 
inquiry  for  prompt  shipment  fuel.  Standard  grades  of 
Connellsville  foundry  coke  are  quoted  from  $14  to 
$14.50  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  prompt  shipment. 

Finished  Iron  and  SteeL — There  is  very  little  new 
inquiry  for  finished  steel.  Consumers  generally  are 
buying  only  to  meet  their  immediate  requirements  ow- 
ing to  the  unsettled  price  situation,  which  doubtless 
will  not  be  cleared  up  until  the  Government  fixes  prices 
it  is  to  pay  for  steel.  This  condition  has  affected  the 
plate  market  in  particular,  the  demand  for  plates  having 
fallen  off  materially.  Local  mills  continue  to  quote 
plates  at  lOc,  Pittsburgh,  but  some  fourth  quarter 
business  has  been  placed  with  other  mills  at  8c.  The 
embargo  on  exports  has  not  entirely  cut  off  the  foreign 


demand,  some  small  lot  sales  for  export  being  made 
during  the  week,  the  buyers  apparently  taking  their 
chances  on  securing  delivery.  The  semi-finished  steel 
market  is  inactive,  although  a  sale  of  odds  and  ends 
for  billets  is  reported  by  a  Cleveland  mill  at  $85. 
Sales  of  the  same  class  of  material  representing  vari- 
ous analyses  were  made  recently  at  $95. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  specifications 
are  heavy,  being  largely  for  Government  work.  There 
is  not  much  new  inquiry,  although  there  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  from  the  automobile  field.  Rivet 
makers  are  getting  a  heavy  volume  of  specifications 
but  little  new  business  is  coming  out.  Buyers  are  ap- 
parently holding  off  in  view  of  the  possible  Govern- 
ment regulation  in  prices.  Prices  are  firm  at  5.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  for  structural  and  5.35c.  for  boiler  rivets 
for  this  year's  delivery.  Bolt  nut  discounts  are  as  fol- 
lows, round  lot  buyers  being  allowed  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  discount  from  these  prices: 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer, 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list;  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
$1.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continued  dull,  the  only 
demand  being  from  dealers  who  have  not  covered  on 
short  sales.  Not  much  scrap  is  being  offered  at  present, 
as  many  producers  and  dealers  are  holding  it  for 
higher  prices  and  yard  stocks  are  well  cleaned  out. 
Dealers  who  are  in  the  market  are  offering  somewhat 
higher  prices  for  heavy  melting  steel  than  recent  quota- 
tions, sales  of  this  grade  being  made  as  high  as  $34. 
Busheling  is  firmer.  While  a  small  lot  has  sold  at  $25, 
one  dealer  is  offering  $27  for  this  grade.  Cast  scrap 
is  weaker  and  has  sold  at  $27.  The  embargo  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  scrap  shipments  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  all  other  points  east  of  Cleveland  is  still  in 
force,  but  is  expected  to  be  lifted  this  week.  We  quote 
f.o.b.  Cleveland  as  follows: 

Per  Oross  Ton 

Steel    rails    $30.50  to  $31.50 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 44.50  to  45.50 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 36.50  to  37.50 

Iron   rails    42.50  to  43.50 

Steel  car  axles    26.00  to  26.50 

Heavy  melting  steel 31.00  to  33.00 

Carwheels    30.50  to  31.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 49.50  to  54.50 

Agricultural  malleable 23.50  to  24.50 

Railroad  malleable   30.50  to  31.50 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 23.50  to  24.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles   $46.50  to  $47.00 

Cast  borings 17.50  to  18.00 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings. .  17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  busheling 26.00  to  27.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 40.50  to  41.50 

No.  1  cast   27.00  to  28.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate  20.50  to  21.50 


The  Linde  Air  Products  Co.  will  start  its  new  plant 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  within  a  short  time  for  the 
manufacture  of  oxygen.  The  company  has  similar 
plants  in  about  30  industrial  centers  in  the  United 
States,  and  heretofore  has  shipped  oxygen  to  steel 
fabricators  and  others  in  the  Youngstown  district  from 
other  factories,  but  the  starting  of  the  new  plant  will 
allow  it  to  supply  oxygen  direct.  The  new  plant  is  said 
to  be  modern  in  every  detail,  and  will  be  operated  elec- 
trically throughout.  The  company  has  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  & 
Light  Co.  for  current. 


The  National  Castings  Co.,  Inc.,  Marietta,  Pa., 
which  recently  started  its  new  foundry,  is  now  making 
gray  iron  and  semi-steel  castings  in  all  weights  up  to 
20,000  lb.  Its  plant  is  located  between  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia,  and  the  company  is  receiving  orders  for 
castings  from  a  number  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities. 
The  company  states  it  has  all  its  equipment  purchased 
and  installed.  It  has  its  own  railroad  siding,  and  is  in 
position  to  make  prompt  shipments. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Pope's  Peace  Proposal  Has  No  Effect — Discuss- 
ing New  Liberty  Loan 

Previous  peace  moves  aroused  keen  interest  on  the 
stock  market,  but  the  effort  of  the  Pope  to  bring  about 
a  reign  of  peace  was  apparently  without  effect  last 
week,  when  the  changes  were  rather  uninteresting  and 
it  was  difficult  to  trace  their  cause.  A  number  of  rail- 
road stocks  declined  sharply  and  some  steel  shares  also 
lost  ground,  while  others  were  well  maintained.  Dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  the  next  Liberty  loan  has  been 
started  in  Wall  Street,  which  promises  to  respond  again 
in  helping  the  Government  to  raise  a  few  billion  dollars 
more. 

Among  the  industrial  stocks  that  registered  gains 
during  the  past  week  were  the  following:  International 
Harvester,  2^;  Midvale  Steel,  %;  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel,  %;  United  States  Steel,  %.  Among  the  stocks 
that  made  losses  during  the  week  were  the  following: 
American  Can,  %  ;  American  Car  &  Foundry,  l^  ;  Amer- 
ican Locomotive,  % ;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  1 ;  Bethlehem 
Steel,  4%;  Bethlehem  Steel,  Class  B,  2%;  Crucible 
Steel,  2%;  Gulf  States  Steel,  7;  Lackawanna  Steel, 
1%;  National  Enameling  &  Stamping,  i/^ ;  Pressed 
Steel  Car,  % ;  United  States  Steel,  preferred,  %. 
Allis-Chalmers,  American  Steel  Foundries  and  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  remained  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  week 
as  at  the  beginning,  being  29%,  72  and  49%,  respec- 
tively. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  steel  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chal.,   com..    28 
AJli«-Chal.,   pref..    85 
Am.  Can,  com...   45% 
Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

com 73% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

pref.    116 

Am.  Loco.,  com..  68 
Am.  Loco.,  pref.. 104 
Am.  Rad.,  com.  .  .300 
Am.  Ship,  com. . .    93 

A'"    Ship,  pref 

Steel  Fdries.  69 

I>KO.,  com.   68 

......i.  Loco.,  pref.  100 

(ieth.  Steel,  com.  114 
;ieth.  Steel, 

clam  B    107H 

Beth.  Steel,  pref.  .115^ 

Cambria  Steel 

Carbon  Stl.,  com.   92 

Ca»»e  <J.  I.),  pref 

Cent.  Fdry.,  com.  22% 
Ci>nt.  Fdry.,  pref.  49'/ 
ChU:   I'n«?u.   Tool.    67 >/ 

CoU,.   Fuel    47 

Cruc.  Steel,  com. .   78 '/ 
Croc.  Steel,  pref 

T**>*t^  (k  Co.,  pref.  99'*, 

....      ...,   .^..  j-j 

It.  34 
••I.109i/» 

In' 


29%       Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

85%  com 114 

4614        Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

pref 

75 Vi        Int.   Har.  Corp., 

com 

117  Int.   Har.   Corp., 

70%  pref 

105%        Lackawanna  Stl..    88 
302  Lake  Sup.   Corp..    16 

94  Lima  Loco 56 

94%        Midvale  Stl 57 

•  70%        Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 

•  71%  com 41 

•100%        N.  Y.  Air  Brake.  131 
•118%        Nova  Scotia  Stl..  100 

Pressed  Stl.,  com.  69 
Ry.  Steel  Spring, 

com 51 

Ry.  Steel  Spring, 

pref 98 

Republic,  com.    .  .    88 

Republic,  pref 

.Sloss,   com 53 

Superior  Steel...  44 
Transue-Williams  41 
Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .  42 
U.  S.  Pipe,  com..  20 
ir.  S.  Steel,  com.122 
IT.  S.  Steel,  pref..  11 7 

Warwick    9 

Westing.   Rlec. .  .  .    47 

.108 


% 


-118  yg 

.117% 
.    79 

.105 

-  91% 

-  16% 

-  57% 

-  58 

-  42% 
-133 
-106 

-  71% 

-  51% 

-  ^^.Yf 

-  90% 
.103% 

-  53% 

-  45% 

-  42  " 

-  43% 

-  20% 
-125% 
-118 

-  9% 

-  48% 


American  Shipbuilding  Report 

The  report  of  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  for  the 
ftflcal  y«»r  ended  June  30,  1917,  shows  earnings  of  all 
properties  after  deducting  manufacturing  expenses, 
amoonted  to  $4366,011.  The  net  profit  for  the  fiscal 
year  waa  $8,148,040  and  from  this  is  to  be  deducted 
$400,000  for  exceM  profits  taxes  for  the  past  six  months. 


Industrial  Finances 

The  Eastern  MotorH,  Inc.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  is 
in  financial  trouble  and  attachments  on  the  plant  have 
\t9en  placed  by  creditors.  It  is  reported  that  but  one 
rar  has  ever  been  built  and  that  the  company  heads 
rannot  be  located.  The  company  was  incorporated  last 
November  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000 
and  later  took  over  the  former  State  Trade  School 
buildlnjf.  New  Britain,  as  an  asscmblins:  plant. 

The  Mechanical  RcfriKcrator  Co.  of  Younjifstown, 
Ohio,  of  which  Gustavo  Doerijfht,  president  of  the 
Vulcan  Rronxe  Co.;  (icoTKC  Rudtfp,  -Jr.,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Enterprise  Boiler  Co.,  and  .1.  T.  HarrinR- 
lon.  A  corporation  lawyor,  are  the  promoters,  has  de- 


cided to  issue  .$100,000  in  preferred  stock  and  $200,000 
in  common  stock,  to  erect  a  plant  and  supply  workinf? 
capital. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Engel  Aircraft  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  which  recently  took  over  the  plant  of  the 
Niles  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.  at  Niles,  Ohio,  is  to  be  increased 
from  $10,000  to  $.3,000,000.  The  company  will  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  airplanes  for  the  United  States 
Government.  It  is  said  part  of  the  aircraft  will  be 
made  at  the  Niles  plant,  but  it  will  be  used  chiefly  as 
an  assembling  center.  The  motors  and  planes  will  be 
shipped  to  this  plant  and  completed  there.  The 
product  will  be  tested  on  a  nearby  site.  Of  the  new 
capital  stock,  there  will  be  20,000  shares  of  common 
and  10,000  of  preferred  each  of  a  par  value  of  $100. 
The  preferred  stock  will  be  7  per  cent. 

The  Dayton-Wright  Airplane  Co.,  Uayton,  Ohio, 
has  been  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  from  $500,- 
000  to  $1,000,000.  There  will  be  6000  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  issued  at  $100  and  4000  shares  of  preferred, 
the  latter  to  pay  7  per  cent.  The  company  amended 
its  articles  of  incorporation  to  permit  it  to  deal  in 
both  airplanes  and  hydroplanes.  H.  E.  Talgott,  Jr., 
of  Dayton  is  president,  and  A.  C.  Craighead  secretary. 

The  Benoist  Aeroplane  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 

In  connection  with  the  dividend  of  1%  per  cent  on 
the  preferred  stock,  declared  last  week  by  the  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Chairman  DuPuy 
states  that  in  order  to  conserve  the  company's  work- 
ing capital,  and  to  meet  the  heavy  costs  of  the  im- 
provements required  to  meet  Government  demands, 
and  with  the  restrictions  made  by  the  Government  sur- 
rounding the  company's  output,  declaration  of  a  divi- 
dend on  its  common  stock  was  not  considered  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg. 
Co.  has  been  increased  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000, 
Of  the  increase  $6,000,000  is  common  stock  and  $4,000,- 
000  preferred.  The  company  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  manufactures  plumbing 
requisites. 

The  directors  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  have  de- 
clared an  extra  dividend  of  1^/^  per  cent  on  the  $45,- 
000,000  capital  stock  in  addition  to  the  regular  quar- 
terly disbursement  of  1^^  per  cent.  This  is  the  same 
amount  as  was  paid  extra   in   the   preceding  quarter. 

An  announcement  was  made  last  week  of  an  offering 
of  $1,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  of 
the  Buda  Co.,  a  concern  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  railway  supplies  and  internal  combustion  engines. 
The  issue  is  being  sold  at  96,  to  yield  about  7.30  per 
cent.  The  purpose  of  the  new  stock  issue  is  to  take 
care  of  the  company's  expanding  business. 


Dividends 

• 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  quarterly  of  1%  per 
cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  Sept.  29.  This  dividend 
was  declared  out  of,  and  will  be  charged  to,  surplus  earned 
prior  to  Mar.  1,  1913.  No  action  was  taken  on  an  expected 
dividend  on  the  common  stock. 

The  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  1  %  per  cent  quarterly,  and  also 
an  extra  of  the  same  amount,  both  payable  Sept.  15. 


The  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  is  planning 
for  the  construction  of  additions  to  its  works.  The 
company  has  recently  acquired  a  large  tract  of  property 
on  the  Schuylkill  River,  opposite  its  plant.  Plans  have 
been  completed  for  the  construction  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  bridge  across  the  river  with  double-track 
driveway  and  footpath  to  connect  the  properties. 


The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  commenced 
the  operation  of  a  new  200-ton  open-hearth  steel-tilting 
furnace  at  its  local  works  Aug.  17.  The  new  furnace 
will  increase  the  output  of  the  works  from  50,000  to 
60,000  tons  a  month.  It  has  been  in  course  of  construc- 
tion for  a  year. 

The  new  No.  .3  furnace  at  the  Worth  plant  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  was 
blown  in  this  week. 
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Metal  Markets 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 


Copper,  New  York  Tin 
Electro-     New 
Aug.       Lake       lytic 


Lead 

New         St.    '  New 

York      York       Louis  York 
15."  ..  .27.50        27.50        62.50       10.75        10.62V^    8.75 

16 27.00        27.00        62.50       10.67i^    10.50  8.75 

17 27.00        27.00        62.50       10.671/2    10.50  8.75 

18 27.00        27.00          10.67y2    10.50  8.75 

20 26.50        26.50        62.00       10.67y2    10.50  8.75 

21 26.50        26.50        61.75       10.67y2    10.50  8.75 


■Spelter 

St. 
Louis 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 


New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  22. 
Prices  of  copper,  tin  and  lead  are  lower  than  a  week 
ago,  but  business  has  not  been  stimulated  thereby,  and 
it  is  certain  that  all  of  the  metal  markets  will  remain  in 
a  dull  and  stagnant  condition  until  the  Government  price- 
fixing  decision  has  been  announced.  Copper  is  nominal 
at  26.50c.,  New  York.  Some  business  in  tin  futures  has 
been  done.  Yesterday's  price  was  61.75c.,  New  York. 
Lead  is  dull.  A  little  business  has  been  done  for  export 
at  10.75c.,  St.  Louis,  and  at  10.50c.  in  bond.  Yesterday 
quotation  was  10.67%c.,  New  York,  and  10,50c.,  St. 
Louis. 

Copper. — Many  have  believed  that  the  President 
could  not  and  would  not  fix  arbitrary  prices  for  copper 
and  other  non-ferrous  metals.  Now  that  he  has  estab- 
lished a  precedent  by  announcing  fixed  prices  for  coal, 
however,  it  is  realized  that  he  not  only  can  but  must 
fix  prices  for  steel,  copper  and  other  similar  products 
for  Government  purchases.  The  trade  seems  reconciled 
to  the  idea  that  such  a  drastic  policy  must  soon  come. 
Buyers  and  sellers  are  now  doing  nothing  but  waiting 
until  uncertainty  as  to  the  Government  prices  has  been 
removed.  In  reflection  of  this  waiting  attitude  the  mar- 
ket has  become  slightly  weaker,  and  our  quotation  shows 
a  decline  of  Ic.  since  a  week  ago.  However,  this  price 
is  largely  nominal,  as  not  a  pound  of  copper  is  chang- 
ing hands  except  for  actual  nearby  reqpirements.  We 
quote  Lake  and  electrolytic  at  26.50c.,  New  York,  for 
August  and  25c.  for  last  quarter  delivery.  London 
cables  of  Aug.  20  show  no  change  there  from  a  week 
ago,  spot  electrolytic  being  quoted  at  £137  and  £133  for 
futures. 

Tin. — On  Aug.  15  there  were  reports  in  the  trade  of 
sales  for  all  positions  aggregating  about  200  tons.  On 
Aug.  16  the  market  was  nominal,  with  practically  no 
business  done.  There  were  some  cheap  offerings  of  tin 
about  to  be  shipped  from  England,  but  these  were  not 
taken  up.  On  Aug.  17  there  developed  considerable  in- 
terest by  consumers  in  shipments  from  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements late  this  year,  but  on  account  of  delays  in  ca- 
bles nothing  was  done.  Since  Aug.  17  the  market  has 
been  stagnant,  although  on  Saturday,  Aug.  18,  a  slight 
interest  in  futures  developed  and  some  business  was 
transacted.  On  Monday,  Aug.  20,  there  were  also  light 
sales  for  future.  Delays  in  the  receipt  of  cables  from 
abroad  are  greatly  hindering  transactions.  Prevailing 
prices  for  Straits  tin  during  the  past  week  were  about 
62.50c.  until  yesterday,  when  this  quotation  was  marked 
down  to  61.75c.  Arrivals  from  Aug.  1  to  20  totaled  2470 
tons  and  the  quantity  afloat  from  the  Straits  and  United 
Kingdom  was  4215  tons. 

Lead.— This  market  continues  to  be  extremely  dull, 
with  domestic  business  and  demand  practically  nil.  A 
small  tonnage  for  export  changed  hands  a  few  days  ago 
at  10.75c.,  New  York,  but  most  handlers  ask  lie,  deliv- 
ered at  Eastern  points.  Other  lots  were  offered  at 
10.50c.,  St.  Louis.  A  good-sized  lot  was  sold  at  10.50c., 
New  York,  in  bond  last  week.  More  lead  was  offered 
during  the  week  than  was  wanted,  and  as  a  result  prices 
slightly  weakened.  We  quote  10.67 y2C.,  New  York,  and 
10.50c.,  St.  Louis,  the  spread  between  New  York  and  St. 
Louis  prices  now  representing  only  the  actual  freight 
difference.  Little  is  known  about  the  policy  that  the 
Government  may  pursue  with  regard  to  lead  prices,  ex- 
cept that  lots  which  have  been  purchased  to  meet  the 
Government  requirements  of  approximately  8000  tons 


a  month  have  been  sold  at  8c.  It  is  understood  that 
there  has  been  little  criticism  of  this  price  among  pro- 
ducers, and  that  it  offers  a  fair  profit. 

Spelter. — There  are  not  enough  transactions  in 
spelter  to  make  a  market,  but  the  few  lots  that  change 
hands  for  current  needs  fetch  8.50c.,  St.  Louis,  which 
was  our  quotation  a  week  ago.  However,  there  were 
indications  of  a  slight  weakenng  on  the  part  of  some 
small  handlers,  who,  either  becoming  tired  of  holding 
onto  their  stocks  so  long  or  else  being  anxious  to 
stimulate  activity,  made  offerings  for  nearby  at  about 
8.37 1/2  c,  St.  Louis. 

Antimony. — Antimony  remains  exceedingly  dull. 
There  virtually  is  no  market.  We  quote  Japanese  and 
Chinese  grades  without  change  at  15c.  to  15.50c.,  New 
York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — The  market  is  dull  and  No.  1  virgin 
metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is  nominal  at  50c.,  New 
York. 

Old  Metals. — Dealers'  selling  prices  are  unchanged 
as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 27.00  to  28.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 26.00  to  27.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 24.00  to  24.50 

Brass,   heavy    18.50  to  19.50 

Brass,    light    14.00  to  14.75 

Heavy  machine  composition    24.75  to  25.25 

No.   1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 17.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,  heavy   9.25  to    9.375 

Lead,  tea    7.75 

Zinc    6.75 

Chicago 

Aug.  20. — Inquiry  for  copper  is  fairly  active,  and 
there  is  some  buying,  but  little  of  it  is  for  future  deliv- 
ery. Copper  consumers  are  watching  the  market  close- 
ly, and  it  develops  that  the  recent  inactivity  was  chiefly 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  melters.  For  tin  there  is  only 
a  routine  demand,  with  more  easiness  than  appears  on 
the  face  of  quotations.  In  lead  there  is  practically  no 
business,  with  both  sellers  and  consumers  apparently 
indifferent.  Interest  in  spelter  has  not  revived,  and  an- 
timony pursues  a  monotonous  course.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Casting  copper,  26.75c.;  Lake,  29c.;  electrolytic, 
27.50c.;  tin,  carloads,  63c.;  small  lots,  65c.  to  66c.;  lead, 
10.50c.;  spelter,  8.37c.  to  8.50c.;  sheet  zinc.  19c.;  anti- 
mony, 17c.  to  18.50c.  On  old  metals  we  quote  buying 
prices  for  less  than  carload  lots  as  follows:  Copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes,  23c.;  copper  clips,  22c.;  copper  bottoms, 
21c.;  red  brass,  21c.;  yellow  brass,  15c.;  lead  pipe,  8c.; 
zinc,  6c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  40c.;  block  tin,  45c. 


Demand  for  Brazilian  Zircon 

Consul  General  Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  reports  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  Brazilian  zircon  appears  to  be  becoming 
more  and  more  a  marketable  product  in  the  United 
States.  An  American  company,  he  writes,  is  reported 
to  be  offering  it  here  at  $50  to  $60  per  ton.  His  report 
says: 

Zircon  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  refractory 
crucibles  and  for  the  refractory  linings  of  furnaces.  It  is 
therefore  a  material  for  which  there  may  be  increasing  de- 
mand under  the  pressure  that  is  being  put  on  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States. 

Silicate  of  zirconia,  the  mineral  known  as  zircon,  is  found 
in  small  crystals  mixed  with  monazite  in  the  sands  out  of 
which  the  Brazilian  monazite  is  washed.  In  the  processes  of 
recovering  monazite  from  these  sands — processes  carried  on  in 
Bahla.  Espirito  Santo,  and  in  a  smaller  way  in  Minas  Geraes 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro — the  zircon  and  the  ilmenite  (black  oxide 
of  titanium  and  Iron)  are  separated.  As  the  ilmenite  has 
apparently  no  commercial  value  it  is  thrown  away,  but  ac- 
cording to  exporters  zircon  can  be  marketed  at  $50  a  ton 
witii  a  .small  profit,  in  spite  of  high  freight  rates. 

With  the  present  electric  separating  machines  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  remove  all  the  monazite  from  the  zircon, 
and  a  residuupi  of  2  to  6  per  cent  of  monazite  is  bound,  it 
appears,  to  remain  with  the  zircon.  This  percentage,  it  is 
claimed,  is  irrecoverable  and  has  practically  no  value. 

It  is  stated  that  increasing  quantities  of  zircon  exports 
may  be  expected  from  Brazil  provided  this  article  is  not  too 
heavily  burdened  with  cu.stoms  duties  in  the  United  States  and 
is  classified  as  zircon  and  not  as  monazite. 
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George  De  A.  Babcock,  production  manager  H.  H. 
Franklin  Mfg.  Co.,  automobile  manufacturer,  Syracuse, 
N  Y.,  has  been  commissioned  a  major  to  go  to  France 
in  the  supply  division  of  the  ordnance  section  of  the 
U.  S.  Army.  He  is  on  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence 
from  the  company. 

Maurice  Joseph,  general  manager,  the  Joseph 
Joseph  &  Brothers'  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  absent  on  a  vaca- 
tion trip  to  eastern  summer  resorts. 

Charles  W.  Rowlands,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  and  later 
with  its  sales  department,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  company. 

John  B.  Nicklas,  who  was  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Union  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  is  now  connected 
with  the  machinery  sales  department  of  the  Somers, 
Fitler  &  Todd  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  S.  Vought,  assistant  general  manager  of  sales 
American  Steel  Export  Co.,  New  York,  sailed  for 
France  on  Aug.  7,  to  attend  to  business  for  the  com- 
pany.    He  will  be  absent  about  60  days. 

William  A.  Hart,  formerly  of  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co.  advertising  department,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.  as 
assistant  advertising  manager. 

R.  B.  Farquhar,  Jr.,  recently  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  foundry  at  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  received  an  appointment  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  foundry  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  and  has  accepted  it.  Mr.  Farquhar  has  had  a 
wide  experience  at  the  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Highbridge,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Cast- 
ing &  Machine  Co.  as  well  as  at  the  Midvale  Steel  Co. 

George  Satterthwaite  has  resigned  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Henry  D.  Booth,  formerly  in  charge 
of  munitions.  Newell  C.  Bradley,  as  assistant  super- 
intendent, has  resigned,  and  John  L.  Cox  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  superintendent  in  charge  of 
engineering  and  research. 

Eli  Joseph,  president  Jos.  Joseph  &  Bros.  Co.,  New 
York,  started  last  Saturday  with  friends  on  a  month's 
banting  and  fishing  trip  in  Maine. 

Edwin  C.  Eckel,  having  been  appointed  a  captain 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  attached  to  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  has  given  up  his 
private  practice  in  engineering  and  mining  geology 
and  his  office  in  the  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington, 
has  been  closed.  Captain  Eckel  writes:  "I  trust  that 
my  friends  and  associates,  particularly  those  in  the 
cement  and  iron  industries,  will  accept  this  general 
statement  in  place  of  a  more  personal  leave  taking." 
HU  address  is  Headquarters,  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  France." 

Frederick  P.  Hurlburt,  manager  of  the  New  York 
oAIce  of  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, is  taking  a  six  months'  rest  from  work.  He  will 
spnd  three  months  in  the  Adirondacks  and  three 
montlui  in  the  South. 

W.  W.  Tarleton,  heretofore  of  the  Anniston  Ord- 
nance Co.  and  the  Anniston  Steel  Co.,  has  been  made 
pordiaaing  agent  of  the  Southern  Manganese  Corpora- 
tion, with  offices  in  Birmingham  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Oliver  J.  Abell,  president  Abell-Howe  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  American  High  Speed 
Chain  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

J.  P.  Bennett,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  roll- 
ing mills  at  the  Steelton  plant,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Keystone 
Stael  A  Wire  Co.,  Peoria,  111.  Mr.  Bennett  has  been 
conMcted  with  the  Steelton  plant  for  four  years.  He 
haa  been  made  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Peoria 
plant. 

W.  Lloyd  Wolfe,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  who  recently  re- 
signed  as   general    superintendent   of   the    local    fur- 


nace plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  was  given  a 
dinner  by  his  associates  at  Mineral  Springs  Park,  Read- 
ing, prior  to  his  departure  for  Holt,  Ala.,  to  become 
vice-president  of  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  He 
was  presented  with  a  watch  and  chain  and  handsome 
clock.  Mr.  Wolfe  has  been  succeeded  at  the  Bethlehem 
furnace  by  Charles  F.  Entwistle,  Steelton. 

David  Smith  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  merchant  mill  department  of  the  Steelton,  Pa., 
works  of  the  Bethlehem  Co.,  succeeding  Richard  Crouch, 
resigned. 

Lincoln  B.  Patterson,  of  the  Emporium  Iron  Co., 
Emporium,  Pa.,  has  been  made  superintendent  of  the 
West  End  furnace  of  the  Old  Dominion  Pig  Iron  Cor- 
poration at  Roanoke,  Va. 

B.  A.  Shutts,  superintendent  North  Cornwall  fur- 
naces, Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  resigned, 
effective  Sept.  1,  to  become  superintendent  of  the 
Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Shutts 
will  be  succeeded  by  Ira  Hoover,  Lebanon,  who  has 
been  recently  an  assistant  to  the  former  superintend- 
ent, W.  L.  Wolfe,  at  the  Lackawanna  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Urged  by  friends,  Archibald  Johnston,  vice-presi- 
dent Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  has  consented  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  the  newly  chartered  city  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  Petitions  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the 
official  primary  election  ballot  contained  the  signatures 
of  more  than  5000  residents. 

A.  W.  Gauger  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
and  has  also  been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  accept  a  commission 
as  first  lieutenant  in  the  sanitary  engineering  corps. 

Edward  Bennet  has  been  appointed  chief  clerk  of 
the  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

W.  W.  Wallace  has  accepted  a  position  as  chief 
engineer  with  the  Hussey-Binns  Shovel  Co.,  Charleroi, 
Pa. 

H.  A.  Richmond  has  been  elected  managing  director 
and  treasurer  of  the  General  Abrasive  Co.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  has  relinquished  his  connection  with 
the  American  Emery  Wheel  Works  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
of  which  he  has  been  president  and  technical  expert  for 
the  past  20  years. 


Freight  Service  26  per  Cent  Greater 

Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board,  reports  that  with  an  increase  in  equipment  of 
only  3  per  cent  the  railroads  of  the  country  rendered 
nearly  26  per  cent  more  freight  service  in  June  this 
year  than  in  the  same  month  last  year.  Returns  were 
received  from  29  railroads  having  a  combined  mileage 
of  125,488  miles,  or  approximately  half  the  total  rail- 
road mileage  of  the  United  States. 

In  June,  1916,  these  roads  gave  freight  service 
equivalent  to  carrying  15,650,194,737  tons  of  freight  one 
mile,  while  for  the  same  month  this  year  they  carried 
19,676,463,348  tons  one  mile.  In  June  of  last  year  the 
roads  in  question  owned  1,284,160  freight  cars.  June 
this  year  found  them  with  only  1,284,644,  an  increase 
of  barely  3  per  cent.  The  number  of  locomotives  used 
by  them  to  haul  freight  has  been  increased  only  one- 
half  of  3  per  cent.  Intensive  car  loading  plus  an  in- 
crease of  13.6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  miles  a  day 
which  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  make  their  freight 
cars  travel  is  largely  responsible  for  the  excellent  show- 
ing for  June.  The  distribution  of  empty  cars,  irre- 
spective of  ownership,  into  districts  where  they  have 
been  most  needed,  has  also  helped  to  increase  efficiency. 


The  Adamson  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  maker 
of  automobile  accessories  and  specialties,  has  recently 
completed  a  large  addition  to  its  foundry,  giving  a 
total  floor  space  of  more  than  50,000  sq.  ft.  The  con- 
cern makes  fine  light  gray  iron  castings,  weighing  one 
ounce  to  several  pounds,  and  also  manufactures  the 
Adamson  vulcanizer  for  repairing  automobile  casings 
and  inner-tubes. 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.:  New  York,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.;  Boston, 
21.5c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati, 
15.8c.;  Indianapolis,  17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis, 
23.6c.;  Kansas  City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul, 
32.9c.;  Denver,  68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  45c.;  Denver  pipe,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload, 
46,000  lb.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  40,000  lb.;  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only), 
pipe,  65c.;  structural  steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  mini- 
mum carload,  60,000  lb.  No  freight  rates  are  being 
published  via  the  Panama  Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being 
used  in  transatlantic  trade. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in. ;  channels,  3  to  15  in. ;  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $4.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  2^^  per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent;  .small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent  with 
c.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90  off; 
hex.,  blank,  $1.90  off,  and  tapped,  $1.70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c. 
and  t.  sq.  blank,  $1.70  off,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off;  hex.  blank, 
$1.60  off,  and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-finished  hex.  nuts,  50 
and  10  per  cent.  Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and 
10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.  In  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
.sumers  at  $90  to  $95  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel,  $95  to  $100,  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill;  above 
0.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $7.00  base;  %  in., 
7/16  in.  and  %  in.,  $7.00.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7.00  to  $8.00,  all  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.,  in  small  lots,  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails.  25  to 
45  lb.,  $75  to  $80  ;  16  to  20  lb.,  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,  $38  ;  open-hearth,  $40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plate  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package.  Prices  quoted  by 
leading  makers  are  now  as  follows:  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb., 
$16  per  package;  8-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $16.30;  12-lb.  coating, 
L  C,  $17.50;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $18.25;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C., 
$19  ;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20  ;  30-lb.  coating.  L  C,  $21  ;  35-lb. 
coating,  I.  C.  $22  ;  40-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

steel  bars  at  4c.  to  4.50c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
4.50c.  to  5c. 'from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  promnt  .ship- 
ment. Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.  ;  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c.  In 
carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 

Wrought   Pipe 

The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  jobbers  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
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1917,  all  full  weight,  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  higher  prices,  and 
National  Tube  Co.,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Steel 


Butt  Weld 


Iron 


Inches 
%.  %  and 


to   3. 


Black 
.  .    42 
.  .    46 
.  .    49 


Galv. 
15% 
31% 
35% 


Inches 

%  and  % 23 

%    

% • 

%    to   IVa.... 


42 


2%    to   6 45 

7   to   12 42 

13  and  14 32 1/. 

15    30  ' 


Lap  Weld 
29%    I    2    .. 
32% 
28% 


2%  to  6. 
7   to   12. 


Butt  Weldj  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%,  %  and  % 38  20% 

%    43  30% 

%    to   1% 47  34% 

2  to  3 48  35% 


%,  %  and 

%    

%   to  1%. 


2%  to  4. 
4  to  6. .  . 
7  to  8... 
9  to  12.. 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
40         28%   I   2    


43 
42 
38 
33 


31% 
30% 
24% 
19% 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7   to   8  .  . . 


ack 

Galv. 

23 

+  4 

24 

+  3 

28 

10 

33 

17 

26 

12 

28 

15 

25 

12 

22 

5 

27 

14 

33 

18 

27 

14 

29 

17 

28 

16 

20 

S 

9   to   12 15 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above   discounts  on  black  and   5%    points   on   galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as  follows : 


Lap-Welded  Steel 

1%   and  2  in 31 

2»4  In 28 

2%  and  2%   in 34 

3  and  3^4   In 34 

3%  to  4%   in 34 

5  and  6  in 33 

7   to   13   in 30 


Standard  Charcoal  Iron 

1%  in 23 

1%   and  2  in 35 

2V\  in 32 

2%   and   2%    in 38 

3  and  3>4    in 43 

3  %  to  4  %  in . .  No  quotations 

5  and  6   in 37 

7  to  13  in .34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  bring  higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 


Blue  Annealed — Bessemer 


Cents  per  lb. 


Nos.  3  to  8 8.00  to  8.50 

Nos.  9  and  10 8.25  to  8.50 

Nos.   11  and   12 8.50  to  8.75 

Nos.   13  and  14 8.75  to  9.00 

Nos.  15  and  16 9.00  to  9.25 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.  17  to  21 8.30  to  8.80 

Nos.   22  and  24 8.35  to  8.85 

Nos.   25  and  26 8.40  to  8.90 

No.   27    8.45  to  8.95 

No.   28    8.50  to  9.00 

No.   29    8.55  to  9.05 

No.   30    8.65  to  9.15 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Oage — Bessemer 

Nos.   10  and   11 9.00  to    9.50 

Nos.   12  and' 14 9.10  to    9.60 

Nos.   15  and   16 9.25  to    9.75 

Nos.  17  to  21 9.40  to    9.90 

No.s.   22  and  24 9.55  to  10.05 

Nos.   25  and  26 9.70  to  10  20 

No.    27    9.85  to  10,35 

No.    28    10.00  to  10.50 

No.   29    10.25  to  10.75 

No.   30    10.50  to  11.00 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15  and  16 7.80  to  8.30 

Nos.    17    to   21 7.85  to  8.35 

Nos.  22  to  24 7.90  to  8.40 

Nos.  25  to  27 7.95  to  8.45 

No.  28 8.00  to  8.50 

No.   29    8.05  to  8.55 

No.    30    8.05  to  8.55 

Nos.  30%  and  31 8.10  to  8.60 
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Book  Reviews 

Handbook  for  Machine  Designers,  Shop  Men  and  Drafts- 
men. By  Frederick  A.  Halsey.  Pages,  561,  8^/^  x 
11  in.;  illustrated.  Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  New  York.     Price  $5. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1913 
it  was  justly  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  data  that  had  ever  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  machine  designers.  The  second  edition  has 
lifted  the  high  standard  attained  in  the  first  to  a  still 
higher  plane,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  book 
is  indispensable  to  every  designer  and  user  of  metal- 
working  machinery.  While  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  standard  engineering  pocketbooks,  it  supplements 
them  with  the  practical  usable  shop  information  which 
is  needed  every  day,  and  which  properly  has  no  place  in 
the  pocketbooks.  A  close  comparison  of  this  work  with 
one  of  the  best-known  pocketbooks  reveals  comparatively 
few  overlapping  data.  The  designer  and  shopman 
equipped  with  this  book  and  one  of  the  pocketbooks  will 
have  little  need  for  any  greater  engineering  library. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  author  of  general  engi- 
neering treatises  such  as  the  one  under  review,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  engineering  practice  advances  as  rap- 
idly as  it  does.  This  advance  imposes  on  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  close  watch  on  and  careful  study  of  the  state 
of  the  art,  otherwise  his  book  will  become  obsolete  in 
many  sections,  and  will  contain  gaps  in  relation  to  the 
later  developments.  The  author  in  the  present  case  has 
recognized  this  duty  and  has  discharged  it  in  a  brilliant 
manner.  A  simple  list  of  the  more  important  additions 
and  revisions  of  the  second  edition  fills  one-half  of  one 
of  the  large  pages  of  the  b.ook. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  these  changes 
and  revisions  in  detail,  some  of  the  more  notable  ones 
may  be  mentioned  as  follows:  Bearings,  including  data 
on  thrust,  knife  edge  and  roller  bearings;  gearing,  in- 
cluding notes  on  herringbone,  friction  and  worm  gears, 
gaging  of  gear  teeth,  the  cutting  of  bevel  gears  and 
parallel  depth  bevel  gears,  axial  thrust  of  bevel  gears, 
skew  bevel  gears;  friction  clutches;  spiral  springs  of 
the  watch  spring  type;  pipe  fittings  and  flanges;  the 
measurement  of  tapers  and  dovetails;  press  fits,  straight 
and  taper;  balancing  of  revolving  parts;  permissible 
cost  of  shop  equipment;  hardness  tests,  including  the 
relation  of  Brinell  and  sclerescope  numbers  to  each 
other  and  the  strength  of  steel;  heat  treatment  of  steel, 
including  the  alloy  steels.  Many  new  tables  have  been 
added  which  enhance  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  prac- 
tical man. 

As  in  the  earlier  edition,  much  space  has  been  saved 
by  means  of  alignment  diagrams,  and  the  use  of  these 
convenient  and  accurate  methods  of  presenting  informa- 
tion has  been  extended. 

The  number  of  pages  in  the  book  has  been  increased 
by  upward  of  100,  all  of  which  represent  highly  con- 
dmued  information.  Its  value  to  the  user  is  therefore 
jo«t  that  much  greater. 

Orfcanization  and  Accident  Prevention. — By  Sydney 
Whitmore  Ashe,  Pages,  130,  6x9%  ;  illustrated  by 
charta  and  half-tones.  Published  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $1.50. 
Vigorous  methods  to  develop  caution  in  workmen, 
UM  author  believes,  must  accompany  the  use  of  mechan- 
ical safety  devices  to  make  them  effective  in  accident 
prevention.  Fellowship,  system,  education  and  disci- 
pline, he  says,  may  be  effectively  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  he  describes  in  detail  the  application  of  each 
to  general  safety  work.  Considerable  attention  is  also 
Pftid  to  the  function  of  education  in  the*  prevention  of 
ydflc  accidents  such  as  electric  shocks,  asphyxiation, 
•ur..  and  numerous  illustrations  of  the  value  of  safety 
placards  and  bulletins  are  emphasized  by  the  reproduc- 
Uon  of  some  now  in  use.  The  prone  pressure  method 
of  resuscitation  is  explained  and  illustrated  as  well  as 
Its  application  at  the  Pittsfield  works  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  Other  topics  of  interest  are:  Rules  for 
wiremen.  foundry  safety  work,  accidents  from  defective 
hammers  and  upturned  nails,  punch  press  accidents, 
crane  accidents,  dangers  from  wood  alcohol,  infection 
from   gasoline,   and    fire   prevention.      The    relation    of 


tuberculosis  and  hernia  to  safety  work  is  discussed 
under  the  broader  topic,  the  medical  examination  of 
employees.  Numerous  suggestions  regarding  first  aid 
and  hospital  work  are  offered.  One  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  keeping  of  records,  the  analysis  of  data  and 
curves  showing  the  ratio  of  accidents  to  numbers  em- 
ployed, and  another  chapter  to  the  relation  between 
accidents  and  age  diversity  of  population,  labor  turn- 
over, and  the  health  of  employees. 

English  and  American  Tool  Builders.  By  Joseph  Wick- 
ham  Roe.  Pages,  xvi  |^  315,  61/2  x  9V2  in.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven, 
Conn.    Price,  $3. 

The  development  of  machine  tools  is  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  in 
its  effect  on  modern  civilization.  Indeed,  the  machine 
tool  may  lay  a  just  claim  to  even  greater  importance 
than  the  steam  engine,  for  upon  it  depends  the  manu- 
facture of  practically  all  of  those  devices  and  mechan- 
isms which  are  essential  to  present-day  comfort  and 
progress.  In  fact,  as  the  author  relates,  the  steam 
engine  was  crude  and  imperfect,  but  little  more  than  a 
scientific  toy,  until  the  first  machine  tools  were  built. 
These  enabled  the  engine  to  be  built  with  some  semb- 
lance of  accuracy  and  possibility  of  extensive  use.  The 
close  interrelation  of  the^e  two  great  inventions  forms 
the  subject  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Professor  Roe's 
book. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  when  the  vast  development  and 
wonderful  perfection  of  the  machine  tools  of  the  present 
day  are  considered,  that  the  machine-tool  industry  is 
but  two  years  older  than  the  United  States.  It  was  in 
1774  that  the  first  successful  boring  machine  was  built 
in  England,  although  an  attempt  to  build  a  machine 
for  boring  cannon  had  been  made  a  few  years  earlier. 
It  was  this  boring  machine  of  Wilkinson  that  enabled 
Watt  to  make  his  steam  engine  a  commercial  success. 
From  this  humble  beginning,  crude  though  it  was,  has 
grown  the  vast  machine-tool  industry  of  to-day. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  Professor  Roe's  book  are  of 
absorbing  interest.  He  shows  how,  when  the  start  had 
once  been  made,  progress  was  rapid.  The  basic  inven- 
tions followed  each  other  at  relatively  short  intervals, 
and  the  part  that  those  masters  of  their  trade,  Wilkin- 
son, Bramah,  Bentham,  Brunei,  Clement,  Maudslay, 
Murray,  Fox,  Roberts,  Whitworth  and  Nasmyth  are 
clearly  portrayed.  Particularly  interesting  is  his  settle- 
ment in  favor  of  Maudslay  of  the  long  controversy  for 
the  credit  for  the  invention  of  the  slide  rest,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  single  contribution  to  machine 
tools. 

While  the  basic  inventions  must  be  credited  to  Eng- 
land, America,  by  the  development  of  the  system  of 
interchangeable  manufacturing,  gave  great  impetus  to 
their  use,  and  stimulated  the  invention  of  specialized 
machines.  These  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  to-day  that  they  must  be  set  down  as 
of  value  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  basic  inventions 
themselves.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  that  this  phase 
of  the  subject  first  came  up  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  and  also  that  some 
of  the  earlier  English  inventions  were  stimulated  by  the 
needs  of  the  British  army  and  navy.  The  account  of 
the  work  of  Whitney  and  Colt  in  the  introduction  of 
interchangeable  manufacture  in  American  armories  is 
particularly  interesting. 

Professor  Roe  traces  the  growth  of  the  industry 
from  these  beginnings  down  to  the  g»eat  establishments 
of  to-day.  He  brings  in  the  names  of  men  whose  work 
is  familiar  to  the  present  generation,  such  as  Warner, 
Swasey,  Lodge,  Steptoe,  Le  Blond,  Brown  and  Sharpe, 
Gould,  Landis,  Sellers  and  many  others. 

While  the  book  is  necessarily  biographical  in  char- 
acter, nevertheless  the  work  of  the  men  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  their  biographies.  The  reader,  when  he 
has  finished  it,  will  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  steps  taken 
to  bring  machine  tools  to  their  present  state  of  per- 
fection, and  the  book  might  well  be  called  a  history  of 
the  machine  tool.  The  author  is  to  be  comnnended  for 
the  great  work  he  has  done  in  putting  on  record  the 
facts  concerning  this  industry  before  they  were  irre- 
trievably lost. 
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The  Iron  Ores  of  Lake  Superior.  By  Crowell  &  Murray, 
Cleveland.  Pages  315,  9^4  x  6%  in.;  illustrated  by 
numerous  maps.  Published  by  the  Penton  Press 
Co.,  Cleveland.    Price,  $3.50. 

This  book,  which  has  had  two  previous  editions,  is 
a  valuable  source  of  information.  The  authors  have 
brought  the  facts  up  to  date,  have  located  the  new  mines 
on  the  maps,  have  rewritten  and  corrected  errors  in 
reading  matter  and  have  included  some  original  papers 
of  well-known  men  on  subjects  of  interest.  Among  the 
papers  are:  Geology  of  the  Wakefield  Area  of  the 
Eastern  Gogebic,  by  Mack  C.  Lake,  geologist  of  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.;  Progressive  Development  of  the  Cuyuna 
District,  by  Edmund  Newton  and  Harlan  H.  Bradt,  and 
Wetherbee  Iron  Ore  Concentrator  at  Larue  Mine. 

Fourth  National  Forum  Trade  Convention.  Pages  587, 
9Vi  X  6^4,  issued  by  the  Secretary,  National  For- 
eign Trade  Headquarters,  India  House,  Hanover 
Square,  New  York.     Price,  $2. 

This  elaborate  report  of  the  convention  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh last  January  consists  of  a  stenographic  report  of 
the  proceedings,  the  discussions,  the  speeches  at  the 
several  group  sessions,  the  addresses  of  the  banquet, 
together  with  the  papers  prepared  in  advance  and  a  list 
of  the  delegates  present,  the  organizations  and  com- 
panies represented  and  the  organization  of  the  conven- 
tion and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  regard 
to  foreign  trade.  The  convention  was  the  greatest  of 
its  kind  ever  held,  and  it  is  well  to  preserve  its  record 
in  permanent  form. 


Poor's  Manual  of  Industrials  for  1917  has  just  been 
issued.  The  general  information  is  revised  to  Aug.  1. 
The  book  is  the  largest  work  of  its  kind.  It  contains 
the  latest  income  accounts  and  balance  sheets  of  indus- 
trial companies,  in  which  there  is  a  public  interest. 
These  are  in  most  cases  presented  in  comparative  form, 
showing  at  a  glance  the  growth  of  the  business.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the  industrial 
organizations  have  had  a  phenomenal  volume  of  busi- 
ness. Poor's  Manual  of  Industrials  is  particularly  inter- 
esting at  this  time.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  investor  or 
banker  interested  in  industrial  securitins.  (Poor's 
Manual  Co.,  80  Lafayette  Strest,  New  YorK.  Trice,  $10 
a  copy.) 

"The  Determination  of  Nitrogen  in  Substances  Used 
in  Explosives"  is  the  title  of  Technical  Paper  160  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  by  W.  C.  Cope  and  Guy  B. 
Taylor.  The  bureau  has  had  frequent  requests  for  the 
methods  used  in  its  laboratories  for  determining  nitro- 
gen in  nitro-derivations.  This  report  covers  not  only 
these  methods,  but  those  used  for  all  classes  of  com- 
pounds containing  nitrogen  used  in  explosives. 


Purchasing  Agents  Will  Meet 

The  annual  congress  of  the  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Agents,  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  9, 
10  and  11,  will,  it  is  estimated,  have  an  attendance  of 
1500  men.  The  details  of  the  convention  are  being 
worked  out  by  Robert  F.  Blair,  Pittsburgh  Gage  & 
Supply  Co.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  convention  com- 
mittee. E.  L.  McGrew,  Standard  Underground  Cable 
Co.,  is  national  association's  president.  The  William 
Penn  Hotel  will  be  headquarters. 


A.  W.  Ransome,  for  nearly  20  years  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  developing  and  manufacture  of  concrete 
machinery,  has  become  connected  with  the  Blaw-Knox 
Co.,  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh.  For  two 
years  or  more,  Mr.  Ransome  has  been  developing  and 
putting  into  practice  patents  on  improved  concrete 
machinery,  all  of  which  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Blaw-Knox  Co.,  and  will  be  marketed  and  probably 
further  developed  under  his  direction  as  manager  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  mixer  department  of  the  above 
named  company. 


Steel  Supplies  and  the  War 

Discussing  the  hope  that  the  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England 
would  overtake  the  war  requirements  and  provide  some 
residue  for  ordinary  commercial  and  industrial  uses, 
the  London  Ironmonger  said  recently: 

We  do  not  know  exactly  to  what  extent  British  pro- 
duction has  increased,  as  the  published  figures  do  not 
pretend  to  be  more  than  approximately  correct;  more- 
over, statistics  of  past  years  are  of  little  use  at  a  time 
when  the  output  is  growing  rapidly.  The  British  steel 
production  may  now  be  estimated  at  between  10,000,000 
and  11,000,000  tons  a  year,  while  the  United  States  can 
turn  out  roughly  42,000,000  tons.  France  and  Russia, 
particularly  the  last-named,  may  b?  left  out  of  the  cal- 
culation for  the  present,  leaving  an  output  of  about 
52,000,000  tons  to  leckon  with.  Of  this  practically  the 
entire  British  production  goes  into  war  material,  but 
probably  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  American  out- 
put can  be  relied  upon  for  such  uses,  giving  a  total  of 
about  38,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Assuming  that  we  are  committed  to  a  long  war,  the 
question  arises  whether  38,000,000  tons  of  steel  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  it  on.  According  to  particulars  recently 
published,  some  6,000,000  shells  were  used  in  the  opera- 
tions that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Messines.  Reckon- 
ing these  at  an  average  weight  of  1  cwt. — probably  the 
average  was  higher — this  would  represent  a  consump- 
tion of  about  300,000  tons  of  steel.  Steel  is  used  for 
many  purposes  other  than  the  making  of  shells  and  it 
would  probably  be  a  generous  estimate  to  allow  half  our 
annual  supplies  of  war  steel,  or  roughly  20,000,000  tons, 
for  shell  production.  [A  much  exaggerated  estimate. — 
Ed.]  The  steel  trade  will  certainly  be  in  the  grip  of 
the  war  for  a  long  time  to  come,  whatever  progress  may 
be  made  in  production. 


Copper  and  Steel  Prices 

Washington,  Aug.  21. — It  was  stated  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to-day  that 
a  preliminary  report  upon  the  cost  of  producing  steel 
and  copper  has  been  completed  and  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  within  a  day  or  two.  No  information 
concerning  the  findings  of  the  commission  will  be  given 
out  until  the  President  acts  upon  the  report.  It  was 
stated  at  the  White  House  to-day  that  the  President 
will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  devote  several  days* 
study  to  the  report  before  he  will  be  in  position  to  give 
consideration  to  the  actual  fixing  of  basic  prices  for 
steel. 

New  Steel  Plant  Starts 
Cleveland,  Aug.  22  (By  Wire). — The  Cromwell 
Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  its  new  steel  plant  at 
Lorain,  Ohio,  in  operation,  starting  up  one  of  its  75-ton 
open  hearth  furnaces  last  week  and  the  second  to-day. 
The  two  remaining  furnaces  will  be  in  operation  in 
about  30  days.  Only  ingots  will  be  produced  at  present, 
as  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  the  finishing  equip- 
ment is  ready  for  operation. 


The  American  Boron  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  636  Court 
Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  prepared  a  little  message  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  are  to  participate  in  the  foundry 
meetings  and  exhibition  at  Boston  in  the  week  of  Sept.  24. 
It  ventures  the  prediction  that  the  world  by  that  time  will 
have  decided  practically  upon  and  "declared  in  favor 
of  a  reconstruction  program  rather  than  for  further 
plans  for  destruction  of  the  comparatively  little  that  is 
left  in  the  warring  nations,"  and  urges  for  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  "reconstruction  boom"  the  desirability  of 
remembering  the  advantage  of  co-operation  between 
what  may  be  termed  the  laboratory  of  the  foundry  in- 
dustry and  the  foundry  itself,  or  a  complete  under- 
standing between  science  and  practice,  such  as  the 
meetings  mentioned  foster. 


Fire,  Aug.  14,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  New  Castle,  Del.,  consisting 
of  four  buildings,  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $25,000. 
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Norwegian  Market  for  American  Machinery 

A  good  deal  of  American  machinery  has  recently 
come  into  the  district  of  Stavanger,  Norway.  It  is  con- 
sidered first  class  but  United  States  Consul  Maurice 
P.  Dunlap  considers  it  doubtful  if  the  United  States 
can  hold  the  market  in  this  line  after  the  war,  unless 
special  efforts  are  made  by  individual  makers.  The 
great  increase  of  Norway's  material  wealth,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unused  hydroelectric  power  in  the  mountain 
lakes  and  falls  and  the  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
being  more  economically  independent  through  the  use  of 
natural  sources  all  increase  the  possibilities  of  Norway 
as  a  buyer  in  the  American  market  for  machinery.  It 
seems  likely,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  orders  will  go  to  Germany. 
Reasons  for  the  preference  Norwegian  engineers  have 
for  dealing  with  Germany  are  the  following: 

Norwegian  engineers  are  practically  all  educated  in  Ger- 
many. They  believe  in  the  superiority  of  German  methods 
and  system,  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  they  have 
received  and  the  superiority  of  that  country's  textbooks. 
Measurements,  calculations  and  catalogs  are  all  more  intel- 
ligrible  to  them  than  others. 

Germany  has  for  years  had  an  almost  exclusive  market 
here  for  these  products.  Norwegians  are  conservative  and 
prefer  what  they  have  tried  to  something  new. 

The  opinion  prevails  that  Germany  can  furnish  wares 
more  cheaply  than  other  lands.  High  cost  of  production  and 
freights  are  believed  in  most  cases  to  put  American  machinery 
beyond  reach.  In  bids  for  construction  materials  for  public 
works,  Germany  is  the  first  foreign  country  considered,  then 
Sweden  and  England. 

Much  German  material  is  already  installed.  When  parts 
must  be  renewed  they  can  be  more  easily  obtained  from  that 
country.  Other  installations  will  usually  not  fit.  For  in- 
stance, a  new  patent  electric  stove  ordered  from  America  on 
trial  could  not  be  fitted  to  any  electric  socket  because  the 
sockets  are  made  on  the  German  plan. 

Traveling  agents  from  Germany  are  nearly  always  on 
hand  to  make  contracts  personally  or  to  aid  in  installations. 
They  usually  speak  Norwegian  and  take  great  pains  to  please 
possible  customers. 

American  salesmen  handling  machinery  and  intend- 
ing to  visit  Russia  or  other  parts  of  Europe,  should  de- 
vote a  little  time  to  that  part  of  Scandinavia.  Even 
though  they  do  not  speak  Norwegian,  English  is  well 
understood  there  and  personal  courtesy  backed  up  by 
good  materials  could  do  a  great  deal. 


Takes  Over  Canton  Company 

Cleveland,  Aug.  22 — (By  Wire). — The  Canton 
Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  purchased  by 
Philadelphia  interests,  whose  names  have  not  yet  been 
made  public.  The  purchasers  will  acquire  all  of  the 
company's  stock  consisting  of  $563,000  par  value  in 
common  stock  at  $375  a  share  and  $1,000,000  of  pre- 
ferred stock  at  $110.  C.  A.  Irwin  will  remain  in  his 
present  capacity  as  general  manager  and  it  is  expected 
that  nearly  all  of  the  present  official  organization  will 
be  retained  under  the  new  ownership.  The  company 
makes  black  and  galvanized  sheets  and  sheet  metal 
producU.  The  plant  equipment  includes  seven  black 
sheet  mills,  four  cold  mills  and  eight  galvanizing  pots. 
It  now  has  nearing  completion  an  open-hearth  steel 
plant  for  making  its  own  sheet  bars.  This  consists  of 
three  60-ton  open-hearth  furnaces  and  a  continuous 
blooming  and  sheet  bar  mill. 


Will  Build  Aircraft 

PirrsBVBGH,  Aug.  22— (Zyj/  H^irc).— The  Benoist 
Aeroplane  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  1600,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  aircraft 
for  war  purposes  and  other  uses.  The  company  is  build- 
ing a  plant  at  Canton  for  making  airplanes  and  has  an 
option  on  860  acres  of  ground  near  Canton,  which  it 
win  ttae  for  a  land  school  in  connection  with  its  factory. 
The  company  is  also  operating  a  flying  school  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  at  present  under  instructions  of  Elmer 
Straub,  a  well-known  flyer. 


New  American  Company  Shipping  Brazilian 
Manganese  Ore 

That  Manganese  ore  is  being  shipped  from  Brazil 
by  a  new  American  company  is  reported  by  United 
States  Consul  General  Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  company  is  said  to  have  purchased 
four  mines  in  the  State  of  Bahia.  The  largest  of  these 
is  in  the  municipality  of  Bom-Fim,  northwest  of  the 
city  of  Bahia.  It  is  accessible  by  the  Central  Railway 
of  Brazil,  but  has  not  yet  been  explored  to  any  extent. 
Three  other  mines  are  near  the  town  of  Nazareth, 
southwest  of  Bahia.  They  have  no  railroad  outlets  at 
present,  and  such  ore  as  is  mined  must  be  taken  by 
lighters  to  the  Bay  of  Bahia  and  there  placed  aboard 
ship.  These  properties  are  said  to  be  smaller  than  the 
one  at  Bom-Fim. 

Only  two  ships  have  been  loaded  at  Bahia  with  ore 
from  these  mines,  the  steamer  Suffolk  taking  4000  tons 
in  the  month  of  May  and  the  Peter  H.  Crowell  4300 
tons  in  April.  Both  vessels  are  of  American  register. 
It  is  claimed  that  much  ore  is  in  sight  at  all  of  these 
mines  and  American  engineers  who  have  been  pros- 
pecting there  are  said  to  have  reported  very  favorably 
upon  them.  The  local  agents  of  the  American  com- 
pany mentioned  estimate  that  with  better  railroad 
facilities  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  manganese  ore 
could  be  shipped  monthly  from  these  mines,  with  Bahia 
a^  the  point  of  general  export.  They  claim,  however, 
that  even  had  they  enough  bottoms  to  carry  24,000  tons 
of  ore  monthly,  the  lack  of  sufficient  railroad  facilities 
to  carry  the  mineral  to  tidewater  is  the  important 
drawback.  This  is  a  general  condition  and  applies  to 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  as  well.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
prevailing  belief  among  technical  men  that  the  entire 
manganese  problem  of  Brazil  and,  even  further,  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  its  vast  natural  resources,  is 
one  of  communications  by  highway  in  many  interior 
districts  and  from  the  commercial  centers  of  those  dis- 
tricts by  rail  to  tidewater. 


Coking  Value  of  Illinois  Coals 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Illinois  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Department  of  Mining  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  completed  a  study  on  the 
coking  of  Illinois  coals,  and  has  published  the  results 
of  this  investigation  in  Bulletin  138,  by  F.  K.  Ovitz.  The 
tests  indicate  that  coke  from  Illinois  coal  unmixed  with 
other  coals  can  be  used  for  fuel  purposes  and  that  coke 
from  mixtures  of  Illinois  coal  with  low-volatile  coking 
coal  are  suitable  for  some  metallurgical  work.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  yield  of  ammonia  was  larger  than  is 
obtained  from  eastern  coal.  The  quality  of  coke  from 
Illinois  coals  alone  and  from  mixtures  of  Illinois  coals 
with  low-volatile  coals  is  described,  and  the  uses  for 
which  the  coke  is  suitable  are  discussed.  The  gas 
making  properties  and  the  value  of  the  coals  for  making 
by-products  are  noted.  Methods  of  preparing  the  coals, 
the  impurities  in  them,  and  the  effect  of  these  on  the 
value  of  the  coals  for  coke  and  gas  making  are  con- 
sidered. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  deals  with  the  char- 
acter of  Illinois  coals,  their  nature,  physical  prop- 
erties, and  chemical  composition.  The  non-homogeneous 
structure  of  the  coal  and  the  variation  in  composition 
of  different  beds  and  even  of  the  same  bed  in  different 
localities  are  pointed  out.  The  tests  are  considered 
under  three  classes:  those  with  beehive  ovens,  those 
with  by-product  ovens  and  those  with  gas  retorts.  The 
results  of  a  few  tests  of  the  coke  for  furnace  or  other 
use  are  given. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  is  installing 
shower  baths,  toilet  and  clothes  drier  facilities  in  its 
puddling  mills  at  Youngstown.  The  company  recently 
bought  62  acres  of  ground  at  East  Youngstown  for 
use  in  connection  with  its  project  of  building  houses 
for  employees.  The  new  tract  adjoins  about  200  acres 
before  acquired  for  that  purpose,  and  which  is  now 
being  platted  and  developed.  Baseball  ground  and 
other  athletic  features  will  be  included  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  new  town  for  the  benefit  of  employees. 
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Lake  Superior  Region  Produced  85  per  Cent  of 
Last  Year's  Total 

The  iron  ore  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1916 
reached  a  total  of  75,167,672  gross  tons,  the  greatest 
annual  output  ever  made.  The  shipments  from  the 
mines  in  1916  were  77,870,553  gross  tons,  valued  at 
$181,902,277.  The  quantity  mined  in  1916  was  more 
than  19,600,000  tons  greater  than  mined  in  1915. 
The  increases  in  quantity  and  in  value  of  iron  ore 
shipped  in  1916  amounted  to  40  and  80  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. The  average  value  per  ton  at  the  mines 
in  1916  was  $2.34  as  against  $1.83  in  1915.  These 
figures,  which  were  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
E.  F.  Burchard,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  include  for  1916  only  iron 
ore  containing  less  than  5  per  cent  of  manganese. 

Iron  Mining  by  States. — Iron  ore  was  mined  in  24 
states  in  1916  and  23  in  1915.  Minnesota,  Michigan  and 
Alabama,  which  have  for  many  years  produced  the 
largest  quantities  of  iron  ore,  occupied  in  1916  their  ac- 
customed places. 

Iron   Ore   Mined  in    the    United  States  in   1915    and   1916    in 
G7-OSS  Tons.  ' 

Per  cent 

^.     Stat«  1915  1916  °inmf 

Minnesota 33,464,660  44.585,422  4-33 

Michigan     12,514,516  18,071,016  +44 

Alabama    5,309,354  6,747,901  4-27 

New  Yorlv 998,845  1,342,507  +34 

Wisconsin    1,095,388  1,304,518  Jl9 

Pennsylvania    363,309  559,431  +54 

Wyoming    434,513  545,774  +26 

New  Jersey    415,234  493,004  +19 

Tennessee    284,185  455,834  +60 

Virginia     348,042  440,492  +27 

Georgia 115,701  256,949  -F122 

New  Mexico   34,806  157,779  +353 

North  Carolina    66,453  64,306  3 

Utah         (a)  45,514  (a) 

Missouri    40,290  34.914  —13 

Iowa     11  351 

Nevada             3,993  9;910  +i48 

Massachusetts    3,950  (a)  (a) 

Maryland 5.500  4,455  —19 

W^est  Virginia    3  605 

California    646  3;000  +364 

9^1°   -o:-;--, 3,455  1,800  —92 

Other  States"   23,650  28,190  «167 

55,526,490  75,167,672  +35 

•  '^h^^t  ^^^^  three  producers  in  Massachusetts  in  1916  and 
in  Utah  in  1915,  and  permission  was  not  granted  to  publish 
btate  totals.  Increase  in  1916,  therefore,  included  in  "Other 
States. 

"1915:  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho  and  Utah;  1916:  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

The  Lake  Superior  district  mined  nearly  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  ore  in  1916,  and  the  Birmingham  district 
about  8  per  cent.  No  other  district  except  the  Adiron- 
dack mined  as  much  as  1,000,000  tons.  The  increase 
in  production  in  1916  was  especially  marked  in  the 
Adirondack  and  Chattanooga  districts,  54  and  55  per 
cent  respectively,  but  every  district  showed  an  increased 
output  over  that  of  1915. 


Will  Blow  in  New  Furnace 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  22— (By  Wire).— The  Whitaker- 
Glessner  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  will  blow  in  its  new 
blast  furnace  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  on  Thursday,  Aug. 
23.  It  is  a  500-ton  stack  and  will  furnish  pig  iron  for 
the  open-hearth  steel  plant  of  the  company  at  Ports- 
mouth. The  stack  was  built  by  the  Wm.  B.  Pollock 
Co.  of  Youngstown.  The  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.  is  add- 
ing six  new  hot  sheet  mills  at  Portsmouth  with  a  view 
of  producing  highly  finished  sheets.  Contracts  for  these 
mills  were  placed  some  time  age,  but  the  company  does 
not  expect  to  have  the  new  mill  in  operation  before  the 
second  quarter  of  next  year. 


The  plant  of  the  Framingham  Machine  Works  has 
been  re-equipped  with  machinery  and  appliances  for  the 
production  of  gray  iron  castings  and  the  galvanizing  of 
metal  goods  and  will  be  known  as  the  Framingham 
Foundries  of  Framingham,  Mass. 
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Henry  Souther 

Major  Henry  Souther,  senior  officer,  aircraft  engi- 
neering division,  aviation  section,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
and  vice-president  Henry  Souther  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration, Hartford,  Conn.,  died  Aug.  15  in  the  post  hos- 
pital at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  following  an  operation. 
He  was  born  at  Boston  in  1865  and  was  graduated  in 
1887  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  he  specialized  in  mining  and  metallurgical  sub- 


The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  commenced  the  construction  of  two  new  open- 
hearth  furnaces. 


jects.  After  studying  abroad  the  manufacturing  meth- 
ods and  processes  employed  in  the  German  iron  and 
steel  industry,  he  entered  in  1888  the  employ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  at  Steelton,  and  was  made 
assistant  foreman  the  following  year.  He  was  engineer 
of  tests  for  the  company  from  1890  to  1893,  resigning 
to  become  engineer  of  tests  for  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  six  years.  At  the  Pope 
works  he  organized  the  first  testing  plant  ever  in- 
stalled, it  is  believed,  by  a  consumer  of  steel  for  the 
scientific  testing  of  materials  and  developed  the  use  of 
cold  drawn  tubing  for  bicycles  and  automobiles.  In 
1894  he  went  abroad  for  the  Pope  company  to  investi- 
gate the  manufacture  of  horseless  vehicles  which  had 
just  been  begun,  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
first  Pope  model  which  was  placed  on  the  market  in 
1897. 

When  the  Pope  organization  was  dissolved  in  1899 
he  engaged  in  business  as  an  independent  consulting 
engineer  and  established  a  metallurgical  and  testing 
laboratory  and  did  consulting  work  for  the  automobile 
industry.  He  was  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Henry 
Souther  Engineering  Corporation  from  1899  to  1909 
and  became  president  in  1911.  Of  late  years  he  was 
not  very  active  in  the  management  of  that  organization 
and  was  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Ferro  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  from  1913 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Latterly  he  had  charge 
of  the  aircraft  development  of  the  army  and  created 
a  corps  for  the  inspection  of  aircraft. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  was  prominent  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers.  He  was 
a  founder  member  of  what  is  now  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  iron  and  steel  standards  of  that  body.  He 
was  president  of  that  society  in  1911  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  standards  committee  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1915  he  was  made  a  life  member  in  recog- 
nition of  this  work.  He  leaves  his  widow  and  two 
married  daughters. 

Otto  P.  Stehn,  general  sales  manager  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  at  Baltimore,  Aug. 
5,  aged  41  years.  He  was  born  June  5,  1876,  at  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.,  and  the  only  educational  advantages  he  had 
were  the  public  schools  of  his  birthplace.  He  worked 
for  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  small  manufacturer  in 
Sheboygan,  for  some  time  and  later  became  a  salesman 
of  machine  tools  for  the  Northern  Machine  Co.,  Chicago. 
After  several  years  as  a  salesman  for  other  organiza- 
tions he  joined  the  selling  force  of  Manning,  Maxwell 
&  Moore  at  Cleveland  and  subsequently  became  man- 
ager of  that  office.  In  1911  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.  as  sales  manager  and 
developed  the  selling  organization  of  that  company. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  daughter. 

Harry  Clifton  Adams,  vice-president  of  the  West- 
moreland Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  died  Aug.  18.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1880,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  became  connected  with  this  company 
in  1881,  was  elected  secretary  in  1886,  and  in  1892  was 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales.  Mr.  Adams 
was  a  recognized  authority  on  gas  coal,  and  wrote 
various  papers  on  the  gas  coals  of  the  United  States. 

George  C.  Blickenderfer,  vice-president  of  the 
Blickenderfer  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  inventor 
of  the  typewriter  made  by  the  company,  died  at  his 
home  in  Stamford,  Aug.  15.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  he  had  invented  several  devices  which  had  been 
adopted  by  munitions  makers. 

Frank  W.  Davis,  manager  of  railroad  sales  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Iron  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  suddenly  Wednes- 
day, Aug.  8. 


$750,000,000  MORE  FOR  SHIPS 


Government    to    Finance    Higher    Wages — Lake 
Vessels  for  the  Atlantic 

Washington,  Aug.  21.— The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  is  about  to  submit  for  President  Wilson's 
approval  an  estimate  for  an  additional  appropriation 
probably  in  excess  of  $750,000,000  to  be  expended  in 
completing  the  board's  program  for  an  emergency  fleet 
of  cargo  vessels,  aggregating  between  4,000,000  and 
6,000,000  gross  tons.  The  original  figure  of  $500,000,000, 
fixed  for  the  additional  appropriation  by  General  Goe- 
thaU,  would  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tracts already  let  and  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  con- 
fidently counted  upon  as  the  output  of  the  two  Govern- 
ment-owned shipyards  about  to  be  contracted  for.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  will  be  disposed  to  favor  the  expansion  of 
the  building  progrram,  but  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
give  some  consideration  to  the  advisability  of  seeking  so 
large  a  supplemental  appropriation  at  this  time. 

Gorernment  Will  Finance  Wage  Increases 

Contracts  for  the  Government-owned  shipyards  for 
the  construction  of  fabricated  steel  vessels  have  been 
held  up  for  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  minor  de- 
tails. There  has  also  been  a  disposition  to  await  assur- 
ances that  the  supplemental  appropriation  would  be 
granted.  The  board  has  also  been  following  with  in- 
terest the  developments  in  connection  with  the  threat- 
ened nation-wide  strike  in  steel  shipyards.  Information 
reoriifed  here  to-day  indicates  that  the  Government  is 
pnpmring  to  assume  the  burden  of  an  increased  wage 
•eale  for  work  on  all  vessels  heretofore  ordered  and  it  is 
mderstood  that  this  advance  will  prevent  the  strike. 
Smpyard  owners  have  been  unwilling  to  concede  in- 
OWiMt  amounting  in  most  skilled  trades  to  50c.  a  day 
without  specific  authorization  from  the  Government,  and 
a  pledge  from  the  Shipping  Board  that  the  federal 
treasury  will  pay  the  difference  on  the  contracts  already 
Uken  over.  It  is  thought  the  strike  situation  has  been 
•o  much  improved  as  the  result  of  concessions  by  the 


Government  that  it  no  longer  threatens  rapid  progress 
with  the  program  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Shipping  Board  will  probably  retain  control  of 
the  foreign  vessels  now  building  in  American  yards, 
which  have  been  commandeered  along  with  vessels  un- 
der construction  for  the  American  flag.  This  question 
has  been  held  in  abeyance  pending  negotiations  with  the 
British  Government,  but  an  agreement  has  now  been 
reached  under  which  the  United  States  will  reimburse 
the  owners  for  all  outlay  and  pay  the  builders  for  the 
completion  of  the  vessels,  after  which  they  will  go  un- 
der the  American  flag  to  remain  there  indefinitely. 

The  plans  of  the  Shipping  Board  for  organizing  an 
operating  department  have  been  finally  worked  out.  An 
experienced  railroad  man  will  head  the  operating  de- 
partment, with  three  assistants,  one  to  handle  traffic  on 
the  Atlantic,  another  on  the  Pacific,  while  the  third  will 
be  in  charge  of  vessels  in  the  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
can trades. 

Lake   Vessels  for  the  Atlantic 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  to  the  utmost  the 
amount  of  trans-Atlantic  and  coastwise  tonnage  the 
Shipping  Board  is  now  considering  diverting  a  large 
number  of  ships  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 
An  estimate  has  been  received  showing  the  number  of 
vessels  which  could  be  sent  to  tidewater  through  the 
canal,  including  those  that  would  have  to  be  cut  in  two, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
Atlantic  shipping  could  be  secured  in  this  way  and  with 
a  minimum  of  hardship  to  shippers  who  rely  upon  lake 
vessels  to  carry  their  goods  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
this  tonnage  is  tied  up  during  the  winter.  Most  of  the 
ships  would  not  go  back  to  the  Lakes  during  the  war 
but  would  be  replaced  by  tonnage  now  building  in  Lake 
ports. 

Real  Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles  and  Chief  Constructor 
Snow  of  the  Navy  have  been  named  as  special  assist- 
ants to  Rear  Admiral  Capps,  general  manager  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Admiral  Bowles  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  competent  men  in  the  country 
for  his  new  post.  He  served  a  long  tour  of  duty  as  con- 
structor of  the  Navy  and  subsequently  resigned  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company. 
Constructor  Snow  has  been  in  charge  of  naval  con- 
struction at  the  League  Island,  Philadelphia,  yard,  and 
is  one  of  tlie  leading  experts  in  the  service.  Admiral 
Bowles  at  the  outset  will  devote  himself  to  speeding  up 
construction  work  on  ships  building  in  American  yards 
which  were  last  week  commandeered  by  the  Shipping 
Board.  Constructor  Snow  will  serve  as  his  aide  in  this 
work. 

To  Build  More  Destroyers 

The  Shipping  Board  has  been  informed  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  conference  here  between  Secretary  Daniels 
and  more  than  a  score  of  shipbuilders  additional  steps 
have  been  taken  to  add  a  large  number  of  destroyers 
to  the  Navy  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  shipyards  present  at  the  con- 
ference reported  that  their  facilities  were  taxed  to  the 
limit  by  warships  already  under  construction  but  that 
work  on  certain  large  vessels  for  the  Navy  might  be 
postponed  in  order  to  build  more  destroyers. 

Lack  of  Engine  Building  Capacity 

The  Navy  Department  is  having  difficulty  in  finding 
plants  with  adequate  facilities  for  building  engines  for 
destroyers.  As  these  vessels  are  very  fast,  the  engines 
are  required  to  have  maximum  power  and  minimum 
weight,  a  combination  difficult  to  secure  in  any  but 
specially  designed  power  units.  Naval  experts  are  con- 
fident that  as  rapidly  as  engines  can  be  procured  hulls 
can  be  built  and  the  additional  destroyers  fully  equipped. 

Every  day  adds  to  the  evidence  that  the  destroyer 
is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  submarine.  The 
submarine  commanders  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of 
an  attack  by  destroyers  and  rarely  expose  themselves 
within  range  of  their  guns.  The  average  underwater 
speed  of  submarines  is  about  10  knots  an  hour  and  as 
troop  transports  make  from  12  to  14  knots  they  do  not 
fear  the  submarines  if  destroyers  are  employed  to  pro- 
tect them  aheati. 


Can  Not  Fix  Prices  for  the  Public 


War  Industries  Board  Will  Not  Attempt  to 
Exercise  Such  Power — Question  of  Prices  for 
Allies  Is  Perplexing — Other  Problems  Pending 


Washington,  Aug,  21. — Developments  of  the  past 
few  days  make  it  clear  that  the  newly  created  War  In- 
dustries Board  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  meet  squarely 
the  issue  concerning  its  authority  to  compel  manufac- 
turers to  supply  the  war  needs  of  the  Allies  at  the  same 
low  prices  as  are  to  be  paid  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  made  equally  clear  that  the  board 
does  not  contemplate  taking  any  definite  steps  to  secure 
for  the  general  public  a  lower  level  of  prices  than  that 
now  prevailing  and  that  in  its  opinion  additional  legis- 
lation would  be  required  to  clothe  it  with  power  to  do 
anything  in  this  direction  beyond  the  exercise  of  moral 
suasion. 

It  can  be  stated  on  high  authority  that  the  board 
has  thus  far  received  no  definite  refusal  from  any 
American  manufacturer  to  furnish  goods  for  the  Allies 
at  the  same  prices  charged  the  United  States.  More 
than  one  manufacturer,  however,  has  frankly  expressed 
to  the  officials  of  the  board  a  serious  doubt  as  to  the 
authority  of  anyone  connected  with  the  Government  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  governing  dealings  between 
American  producers  and  the  purchasing  agents  of 
foreign  nations.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  to  the 
board  that  however  anxious  domestic  manufacturers 
are  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  and  to  help  in 
winning  the  war,  the  interests  of  their  stockholders 
cannot  be  sacrificed  and  individual  officers  of  corpora- 
tions are  not  justified  in  assuming  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  cutting  prices  not  only  on  the  goods  required 
for  the  United  States,  but  also  those  needed  by  the 
Allies,  the  combined  requirements  in  some  cases  absorb- 
ing the  entire  output  of  large  producing  concerns. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  pointed  out,  there  should 
speedily  be  a  definition  of  the  board's  authority  and,  if 
necessary,  the  enactment  of  further  legislation  to 
clarify  the  situation  and  furnish  a  legal  basis  for  the 
course  which  the  board  desires  to  pursue. 

Allies'  Orders  Accepted 

Certain  contractors  are  accepting  orders  on  behalf 
of  the  Allies  at  the  same  prices  paid  by  the  United 
States.  Others,  while  not  definitely  refusing,  have  de- 
murred and  have  delayed  undertaking  the  work  in- 
volved. Some  contractors,  who  have  accepted  orders 
for  the  Allies  at  the  suggestion  of  the  board,  are  carry- 
ing on  animated  correspondence  with  sub-contractors 
who  have  been  invited  to  take  a  part  of  the  business  at 
less  than  market  rates.  An  argument  that  is  being 
urged  in  this  connection  is  the  effect  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  board's  policy  upon  the  interest  of  the 
private  consumer.  The  prices  paid  by  the  board  on 
account  of  the  United  States  are  not  generally  re- 
garded as  representing  a  satisfactory  return  on  the 
entire  output  of  the  average  manufacturing  concern; 
therefore,  if  these  prices  must  also  be  conceded  to  the 
Allies,  the  loss  must  be  recouped  by  raising  rates  to  the 
private  consumer,  and  this  increase  must  be  consider- 
ably greater  if  the  Allies  as  well  as  the  United  States 
are  to  be  supplied  at  cut  prices. 

At  present,  the  board  is  considering  several  im- 
portant questions.  Can  the  issue  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  by  negotiation  with  the  leading  producers? 
Can  the  Government  buy  as  if  for  its  own  requirements 
and  then  sell  to  the  Allies?  If  the  Government  cannot 
go  into  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  war  supplies, 
will  Congress  authorize  it  to  do  so  by  specific  legisla- 
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tion?  Has  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to  compel 
an  American  manufacturer  to  sell  his  goods  to  a  for- 
eign nation  or  individual  at  fixed  prices?  Can  the 
legislation  providing  new  loans  for  the  Allies  be  so 
drafted  as  to  clothe  the  administrative  officers  with 
power  to  use  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  to  buy  for  the 
Allies  at  reduced  prices? 

A  Mere  Makeshift 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  negotiations  can  be 
relied  upon  to  accomplish  much  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  the  Allies,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  Government  does  not  insist  upon  unreasonably 
low  prices.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  with  the  great 
volume  of  business  in  prospect,  any  reliance  upon  in- 
dividual negotiations  in  each  case  must  be  regarded  as 
a  meie  makeshift.  The  weight  of  opinion  is  all  against 
the  authority  of  the  Government  to  purchase  war  ma- 
terial and  resell  it  to  the  Allies,  especially  if  such 
transactions  are  resorted  to  because  of  the  acknowl- 
edged lack  of  power  in  the  Government  to  compel  manu- 
facturers to  make  concessions  to  the  Allies.  Existing 
statutes  forbid  administrative  officials  from  disposing 
of  any  property  belonging  to  the  Government  without 
special  authority  of  law,  and  it  follows  that  if  the 
Government  cannot  sell,  it  cannot  buy,  as  it  has  no 
available  funds  except  such  as  are  definitely  appro- 
priated from  time  to  time  for  specified  objects. 

With  all  the  circumstances  in  view,  the  simplest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  through  the 
enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  Government  to  expend  the  money  loaned 
to  the  Allies,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  purchase  of 
war  material  and  requiring  manufacturers  to  sell  for 
this  purpose  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  War  Industries 
Board.  Congress  would  no  doubt  feel  justified  in  taking 
any  risk  that  such  a  statute  might  be  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality. 

Coal  Prices  Fixed 

President  Wilson  issued  an  order  this  evening 
fixing  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  in  all  producing  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  The  order,  which  applies  to  every 
mine  in  the  United  States,  virtually  cuts  the  price  in 
half.  Figures  show  the  actual  reduction  by  the  Presi- 
dent's order  to  be  44  per  cent  in  the  specific  case  of 
Virginia  coal,  which  furnishes  the  general  ratio  of  re- 
duction, although  the  new  price  to  the  navy  is  50  per 
cent  of  the  old.  The  price  of  a  long  ton  of  Virginia  coal 
at  the  pier  has  been  $6.50.  The  new  price  is  $2.20  a 
long  ton  plus  $1.45  freight,  or  $3.65  at  the  pier,  56  per 
cent  of  the  old  price  and  a  reduction  of  44  per  cent.  A 
price  of  $2  a  ton  is  fixed  for  the  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio  fields,  which  supply  practically  all 
the  coal  used  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  other  prices 
range  from  $1.50  to  $2  for  Alabama  fields  to  $3  for 
Oklahoma.  These  compare  with  a  price  of  $3  oflfered 
by  the  Pennsylvania  operators  at  the  coal  conference 
held  here  last  June  and  the  same  figure  presented  by 
the  West  Virginia  operators. 

The  prices  fixed  are  practically  $1  a  ton  below  the 
scale  drawn  up  by  the  Peabody  committee  after  a  con- 
ference with  the  400  coal  operators  last  June. 

President  Wilson  took  the  first  step  looking  to 
governmental  control  of  the  coal  industry  by  naming 
Robert  S.  Lovett  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as  Direc- 
tor of  Priority  of  Transportation,  at  the  same  time 
giving  his  official  approval  to  an  order  issued  by  Judge 
Lovett  directing  that  rail  and  steamship  lines  give 
bituminous  coal  shipments  to  the  Northwest  preference 
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over  all  other  freight  movements.  It  is  expected  that 
within  a  day  or  two  the  President/acting  upon  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Lever  food  and  fuel  control 
act,  will  appoint  a  coal  administrator  charged  with 
power  to  direct  production  and  distribution  of  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  coke,  petroleum,  etc. 


Eastern  Freight  Rates  Increased  14  Per 
Cent 

New  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  to  points  east 
of  that  city  went  into  effect  Aug.  20.  On  rails  and 
semi-finished  material  they  represent  a  horizontal  m- 
crease  of  44  cents  per  ton,  making  the  advance,  say 
to  Philadelphia,  17  per  cent  and  to  New  England  points 
14  per  cent.  Against  the  old  rate  of  $2.56  per  ton 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  is  one  now  of  $3;  simi- 
larly for  New  York  district  shipments,  the  old  rate 
was  $2.76  and  the  new  one  is  $3.20,  and  for  New  Eng- 
land, the  old  and  new  rates  are  $3.16  and  $3.60  re- 
spectively. On  the  whole,  as  noted  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  July  5,  the  new  rates  average  about  14  per  cent 
higher  than  those  obtaining  up  to  this  week  and  cover 
about  one-fourth  of  the  freight  handled  by  the  Eastern 
roads  securing  the  advance. 

On  finished  iron  and  steel,  wire  products,  etc.,  the 
rates  represent  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  as  for 
Rockland,  Me.,  to  about  17  per  cent  for  Baltimore.  The 
following  table  gives  the  recent  and  new  carload  lot 
freight  rates  and  the  new  less  than  carload  rates,  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  export  freight  rates  are 
now  the  same  as  the  domestic  rates  to  Atlantic  sea- 
board : 

Freight    Rates    on    Finished   Iron    and    Steel  Products    from 

Pittsburgh  to  Points  Listed,  Effective  Aug.  20, 

Cents  Per  100  LI). 

New, 

Old,  ,  New,  Less  than 

Carloads  Carloads        Carloads 

Albany    16.9  19.5  23.0 

Baltimore 15.4  18.0  21.5 

Boston 18.9  21.5  25.0 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 14.2  16.5  19.5 

Elmira,  N.  Y 14.2  16.5  19.5 

Harrisburg,  Pa 15.4  18.0  21.5 

New  York 16.9  19.5  23.0 

Philadelphia    15.9  18.5  22.0 

Rochester,  N.  Y 12.2  14.0  16.5 

Rockland,  Me 21.9  24.5  28.0 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 14.2  16.5  19.5 

Utlca.  N.  Y 15.5  18.0  21.0 

Richmond.  Va 21.3  24.5  29.5 

Norfolk.  Va 21.3  24.5  29.5 

Williamsport,  Pa 14.2  16.5  19.5 


Government  Needs  More  Metallurgists 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington, 
Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  director,  has  not  yet  obtained  alt 
the  men  needed  to  fill  metallurgical  positions  with 
salaries  varying  from  $1,200  to  $2,000,  depending  upon 
the  training  and  experience  of  the  candidate.  Men  are 
desired  with  experience  either  in  ferrous  or  non-ferrous 
metallurgy.  The  duties  will  be  almost  entirely  of  an 
investigational  nature  in  connection  with  problems  of 
military  importance.  Qualified  men  are  urged  to  com- 
municate to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  once  a  state- 
ment of  training  and  experience,  names  of  references 
and  minimum  salary  which  would  be  accepted,  so  that 
they  may  be  advised  of  appropriate  civil  service  exam- 
ination for  which  to  file  papers.  Until  further  notice 
such  papers  are  received  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion at  any  time  and  rated  promptly. 


McLain  Furnace  for  Houston  Foundry 

McLain's  System,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  announces 
that  It  has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Lucey  Mfg.  Cor- 
poration, Houston,  Tex.,  for  a  furnace  designed  to  melt 
lire  tons  when  pouring  medium  and  heavy  castings  and 
two  tons  when  working  on  small  and  intricate  castings 
of  liifht  section.  The  Houston  company  expects  to  melt 
steel  about  Oct.  1,  which  means  quick  delivery  by  the 

fum.'lfO    \t\\'\\i\i.r 


SHIP  CONTRACTS  THIS  WEEK 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  Expected  to  Au- 
thorize Two  Big  Assembling  Plants 

Recent  changes  in  the  legal  staff  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
are  believed  to  have  caused  the  delay  in  the  formal 
signing  of  contracts  with  the  American  International 
Corporation  for  its  proposed  ship  plant  on  Hog  Island, 
near  Fort  Mifflin,  Pa.,  and  with  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  and  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.  for  the 
plant  which  they  propose  jointly  to  establish  on  the 
Newark  Meadows.  Lawyers  representing  all  parties 
are  now  examining  the  contracts  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  be  signed  before  the  end  of  this  week.  The 
Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  also 
expecting  to  close  a  contract  this  week  with  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation.  The  latter  company  has  a 
plant  at  Bristol,  Pa. 

All  three  plants  will  differ  from  the  ordinary  ship- 
building plants  in  that  they  will  receive  their  steel 
already  fabricated,  and  their  work  will,  in  reality,  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  assembling  proposition.  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  steel  going  into  the  ships  will  have 
to  be  fabricated  on  the  premises,  however,  and  for  this 
equipment  will  be  required.  It  is  said  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  fabricate  steel  for  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  hull,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  bow  and 
stern,  where  bending  of  plates  and  shapes  is  required, 
the  work  must  be  more  accurate  and  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished  at  a  fabricating  plant  at  a  dis- 
tant point. 

Men  have  been  at  work  for  a  week  or  two  sur- 
veying the  site  for  the  plant  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  on  Hog  Island.  As  soon  as  the 
formal  contract  is  signed,  actual  work  of  erecting  the 
necessary  shipways  and  buildings  will  proceed  rapidly. 
There  will  be  50  shipways  at  this  plant  and  the  con- 
tract will  call  for  200  vessels,  if  entered  into  as  has 
been  contemplated.  The  plant  of  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  and  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.  Avill  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hog  Island  plant,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  only  30  shipways  will  be  built,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly smaller  number  of  vessels  will  be  contracted 
for.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  assembling  process 
ships  of  8000  to  10,000  tons  can  be  built  complete  in 
about  six  to  eight  months. 

The  Board  of  Street  and  Water  Commissioners  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  at  a  special  meeting  a  few  nights  ago, 
agreed  to  renew  for  a  period  of  10  years  the  tem- 
porary lease  which  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation 
had  taken  on  the  site  for  its  plant  on  the  Newark 
meadows. 


More  Cars  for  Government  Railroad  in  France 

For  the  United  States  Government's  railroad  in 
France,  3000  more  standard  gage  cars  have  been 
bought.  As  noted  on  page  383  of  last  week's  issue,  the 
first  award  covered  6000  standard  gage  and  299'7 
narrow-gage  cars  distributed  among  six  car  builders. 
The  lots  of  standard-gage  cars  have  now  been  increased 
50  per  cent  with  each  company,  an  arrangement  spell- 
ing economy,  inasmuch  as  there  are  at  least  six  dif- 
ferent types  of  car  involved.  There  remains  about  5000 
cars  to  be  placed  and  these,  it  is  expected,  will  be  given 
probably  this  week,  largely  to  companies  not  yet  par- 
ticipating. 


thr 
Aug.  1. 


'Will  furnace,  Newport,  Pa.,  has  increased 
r  all  employees  15  cents  a  day,  effective 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  taken  Government  certificates  of  indebtedness 
to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000.  The  notes  are  for  a  short 
term,  being  dated  Aug.  10  and  payable  in  November. 
This  corporation  has  108(5  young  men  at  its  plant  regis- 
tered under  the  draft.  Of  this  number  it  is  expected 
that  fully  1000  will  be  taken  into  the  Government 
service  for  army  duty.  L.  T.  Campbell,  son  of  Presi- 
dent James  A.  Campbell,  is  at  the  officers'  training 
camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison. 
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Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 
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NEW  GUN  PLANTS  EQUIPPING 

Four  Concerns  to  Forge  Heavy  Artillery 

Airplane    List    Issued — Buying    of    Cranes    For 
Railroad  Work  in  France — Shipbuilding  Con- 
cerns Are  Placing  Large  Orders 

Government  ordnance,  munitions,  airplane  and  ship- 
building work  continue  to  absorb  most  of  the  attention 
in  machinery  and  machine-tool  markets.  It  has  just 
come  to  light  that  the  Government  has  contracted  with 
four  concerns  to  forge  guns,  from  3  in.  to  9.5  in.,  and 
plants  are  now  being  gotten  ready.  In  addition  to  the 
$1,500,000  plant  of  the  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation, 
mentioned  last  week,  the  Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife 
Co.  is  building  a  gun-forging  plant  in  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the 
Standard  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland,  are  building 
additions  to  take  care  of  gun  work.  These  guns  will 
be  machined  in  various  plants.  The  Bullard  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.,  which,  it  was  announced,  is  going  ahead 
with  a  new  gun  finishing  plant,  has  purchased  part  of 
its  equipment.  One  of  its  first  purchases  was  10  10-ton 
cranes.  The  American  Radiator  Co.  is  rapidly  equipping 
a  gun-machining  plant  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  its  pur- 
chases have  aggregated  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Various  other  ordnance  and  munition  projects  follow. 
Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfied,  N.  J.,  printing  press 
manufacturers,  have  obtained  a  Government  contract 
for  gun  carriages  and  will  require  about  200  new 
machines.  The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  has  a  mine  contract,  but  it  is  said  will  not  need 
much  new  equipment.  The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  is  making  periscopes  and 
gun  sights  for  the  Government,  is  buying  additional 
tools  and  needs  a  number  of  automatic  screw  machines. 
The  Goss  Printing  Co.,  Chicago,  has  taken  a  contract 
for  sights  on  4-in.  guns  and  has  placed  orders  in  Chicago 
for  new  equipment.  Stone  &  Webster,  general  con- 
tractors for  the  machine  shop  at  the  Rock  Island  Ar- 
senal, will  place  orders  through  their  Boston  office 
for  about  $1,500,000  worth  of  tools.  Orders  for  94,500 
hubs  for  caisson  and  gun  carriages  have  been  distrib- 
uted, the  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  obtaining  a  large  share. 
The  latter  concern  has  sub-let  a  part  of  its  contract  to 
the  Rich  Tool  Co.,  Chicago.  The  Root  &  Van  Dervoort 
Engine  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  is  operating  on  an  order  for 
40,000  8-in.  shells.  The  A.  O.  Smith  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
has  issued  a  list  of  tools  needed,  and  is  presumed  to  be 
preparing  to  make  munitions.  The  Wagner  Electric 
Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  obtained  contracts  to  build  1000 
4-in.  guns  and  $3,000,000  worth  of  8-in.  shells.  The 
Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  awarded  a  contract  for  700,000  one-lb.  shells.  St. 
Louis  manufacturers  are  being  urged  to  build  a  special 
plant  to  make  gun  carriages. 

The  airplane  program  seems  to  be  assuming  more 


definite  form.  Purchases  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  & 
Motors  Corporation  for  its  Buffalo  plant  will,  it  is  said, 
aggregate  $1,000,000.  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
Inc.,  which  has  the  blanket  order,  sent  out  requests  for 
bids  last  week.  The  Curtiss  corporation  is  said  to  have 
orders  aggregating  $200,000,000.  The  Simplex  Automo- 
bile Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (Wright-Martin  Air- 
craft Corporation)  sent  out  a  list  last  week,  requesting 
bids  on  about  100  machines,  and  may  duplicate  this  list 
soon.  The  company  is  reported  to  have  received  a 
Government  contract  and  is  asked  to  deliver  50  engines 
a  day,  which  will  necessitate  increasing  present  capacity. 
The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Brooklyn,  is  expected  to  come 
into  the  market  soon  for  equipment  for  a  new  factory, 
which  will  be  busy  on  Government  work.  The  Govern- 
ment is  buying  machine  tools  for  an  airplane  plant  of 
its  own  at  Philadelphia,  and  also  for  repair  stations  at 
the  aviation  training  fields. 

Demand  from  shipbuilding  companies  continues 
fairly  active.  The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  Groton 
Iron  Works  and  the  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion (affiliated  with  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.)  have 
been  placing  large  orders.  The  Merchants'  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  bought  24  overhead  electric  traveling  cranes 
for  its  12  shipways  at  Bristol,  Pa.  The  American 
International  Corporation  is  reported  to  be  going  ahead 
now  with  its  shipbuilding  plant  on  Hog  Island,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and 
the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.  will  also  proceed  with  their 
much-talked-of  plant  near  Newark.  Though  details 
for  these  plants  have  not  been  fully  worked  out,  it  is 
said  that  there  is  no  longer  any  uncertainty  that  they 
will  be  built.  The  Navy  Department  has  contracted  for 
about  50  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  it  is  unofficially  re- 
ported, with  various  large  yards  in  the  East. 

Buying  for  the  needs  of  the  United  States  Army  in 
France  continues.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  took 
bids  up  to  Aug.  20  on  seven  cranes  wanted  for  Amer- 
ican railroad  shops  and  for  locomotive  cranes  for  rail- 
road construction  work  in  France.  The  Quartermaster 
General's  office  in  Washington  has  placed  orders  for 
belt-driven  hammers,  forging  machines,  bolt  machines, 
etc.,  which  presumably  are  wanted  for  motor  and  tractor 
repair  shops  in  France.  The  Phoenix  Construction  Co., 
New  York,  has  been  placing  orders  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  for  tools  to  be  shipped  promptly  to  France. 

Several  contracts  for  fuses  are  about  to  be  placed  in 
Washington,  according  to  report,  and  companies  which 
are  expecting  them  have  been  making  quiet  inquiries  for 
tools.  Detroit  motor  truck  companies  are  expecting 
additional  truck  contracts  as  the  result  of  tests  con- 
ducted on  the  Mexican  border  recently. 

The  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works,  Newark,  is  in  the 
market  for  10  5-ton  cranes  and  Henry  Steers,  Inc.,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York,  wants  four  small  gantry 
cranes  for  pier  construction. 

French  railroads  want  40  to  50  locomotive  cranes  for 
railroad  construction  work.  Australia  wants  power 
plant  equipment  and  tools  for  new  and  expanding  plants. 
General  export  trade  is  good,  despite  restrictions  and 
scarcity  of  freight  bottoms. 
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New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  21. 

"War  preparations  are  advancing  steadily,  but  there  has 
been  somewhat  of  a  lull  in  buying  of  machinery  and  machine 
tools  in  this  market  during  the  past  week.  However,  the 
period  has  been  by  no  means  dull,  except  as  it  is  compared 
with  the  extraordinary  activity  which  has  preceded. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  of  the  week  was  the 
issuance  of  a  list  by  the  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  (Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation),  for  about 
100  lathes,  milling  machines,  grinders,  drills  and  automatic 
screw  machines.  It  is  said  that  another  list  approximating 
this  one  will  soon  be  issued.  The  Simplex  Company  is  re- 
ported to  have  obtained  a  contract  from  the  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction Board  for  a  large  number  of  Hispano-Suiza  motors, 
deliverj-  of  which  is  requested  at  the  rate  of  50  per  day. 
The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  which  is  erecting  a  new 
11-story  building  in  Brooklyn  for  the  manufacture  of  air- 
plane apparatus,  gyro-compasses  and  searchlights  for  the 
Government,  will  probably  buy  equipment  soon.  Inquiries 
were  sent  out  during  the  week  by  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  Inc.,  which  is  buying  equipment  for  the  new  plant 
of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors  Corporation,  Buffalo. 
The  equipment  purchases  of  the  Curtiss  corporation  will 
aggregate  about  $1,000,000.  The  concern  is  reported  to 
have  contracts  worth  $200,000,000.  The  Government  is  also 
a  large  buyer  of  machine  tools  for  airplane  work,  orders 
having  been  placed  during  the  past  week  for  the  Govern- 
ment airplane  plant  to  be  built  at  Philadelphia  and  for  the 
repair  stations  at  aviation  training  fields. 

Efforts  of  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  to  increase  the  production  of  big  guns  seem  to  be 
bearing  fruit  rapidly.  In  addition  to  the  gun  forging  plant 
to  be  built  by  the  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation,  50  Church 
Street,  New  York,  at  Tacony,  Pa.,  as  mentioned  in  The  Iron 
Age  last  week,  three  other  concerns  will  forge  guns.  The 
Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  building  a 
new  plant  for  such  work  and  the  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  Standard  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  are  building  additions  to  their  plants,  and  will 
engage  in  the  work  of  forging  guns  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Some  of  this  work  will  be  begun  about  Sept.  1,  the  plant 
additions  having  been  speedily  erected  and  equipped.  These 
guna  will  be  sent  to  various  plants  for  machining. 
The  Bollard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  buying 
equipment  for  the  plant  it  will  erect  for  the  Government 
for  machining  guns.  The  American  Radiator  Co.  is  rapidly 
equipping  its  new  plant  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  for  the  finishing 
of  4-ln.  guns,  it  having  recently  closed  a  big  contract  with 
the  Government  The  American  Radiator  Co.'s  purchases  of 
equipment  aggregate  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
lathe  order,  alone,  is  said  to  have  totaled  more  than  $200,000. 

A  Government  contract  for  gun  carriages  has  been 
awarded  to  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  builders  of 
printing  presses,  and  this  concern  is  buying  about  200  new 
machinesL  The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
has  obtained  a  contract  for  mines,  but  probably  will  not 
need  much  addition  to  present  equipment.  A  number  of 
contracts  for  time  fu.ses  are  pending  in  Washington,  and 
several  concerns  which  are  expecting  to  engage  in  this  work 
bav*  been  quietly  inquiring  for  new  turret  lathes  and  small 
toolSL  The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Is  buyinc  additional  equipment,  and  iS  said  to  be  in  need  of 
many  automatic  screw  machines  for  work  on  submarine 
periscopes  and  sun  sights.  The  North  E^ast  Electric  Co., 
Kocbsstsr.  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  electric  starting  systems, 
ts  bttylns  tools  for  a  new  machine  shop  it  is  erecting.  Rub- 
ber tJre  companies  are  buying  boring  mills  for  making  tire 
molda 

The  Quartermaster  General's  Department  of  the  United 
HtMtrs  Army  has  purchased  two  dozen  or  more  belt-driven 
hnmmers,  several  forging  machines,  bolt  machines,  etc.,  pre- 
•<ijfn.il.lv  for  motor  truck  and  tractor  repair  shops  in  France. 
"OS  are  desired  for  early  shipment.  The  Phcenix 
■n  Co.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  has  placed  a 
numlmr  ut  orders  for  tools  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

It  Is  understood,  though  not  ofhclally  announced,  that  the 
American  International  forporutlon.  New  York,  will  go 
shrnd  with  Its  MiffX  shlpbulldinK  plant  on  Hog  Island,  near 
'  ■  '«,  and  that  xhc  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and 

'  '.antuk   Bridge   Co.,    New   York,   will    now   build   a 

t.ii.1.,,.,  i.uiiii  near  Newark.  Details  of  the  plans  are  not  yet 
fully  Wffrked  out  by  thn  Kmcrg'-ncy  Fleet  Corporation,  but 
It  tu-t-mn  certain  now  that  the  yards  will  be  built.  The  Mer- 
chants Khipbullding  Corporation,  which  is  amilated  with  the 
<'hfntfr  Hhtpbulldlng  Co.,  Phlladelphlti,  Is  buying  new  equip- 
ment for  the  Bristol,  Ph.,  plant.  Twenty-four  overhead 
•lortrlo  traveling  rran«;s  for  the  shipways  have  been  pur- 
■  ha»»<d  from  the  Pawling  It  Harnlschfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
rtin  KrdTnl  Khlpbull'llng  Co.,  New  York,  hwH  bf^en  closing 
.ontrncts  for  equipment  on  Its  list  recently   sent  out.     l..l8tH 


of  other  tools  and  cranes  are  expected  soon.  The  Oncar 
Uaniels  Co.,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  is  ready  to  go 
ahead  with  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  as  soon 
as  a  contract  is  received  from  the  Government,  inquiries 
for  equipment  may  be  sent  out  soon.  The  Groton  Iron 
Works,  New  L.ondon,  Conn.,  has  received  a  Government  con- 
tract  for   six   steel    vessels. 

The  Navy  Department  has  awarded  contracts  for  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  it  is  reported,  to  the  Fore  River  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
&  Engine  Building  Co.,  Union  Iron  Works  and  the  Bath  Iron 
Works.     The  total  number  ordered  is  believed  to  be  about  50. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  received  bids  up  to  Aug. 
20  for  12  5-ton,  two  30-ton  and  four  65-ton  cranes  for  the 
United  States  Army  in  France,  these  to  be  used  in  locomotive 
and  car  shops  of  the  new  American  railroad.  Bids  for  sev- 
eral locomotive  cranes  for  construction  work  on  the  railroad 
were  also  received.  Shipments  of  these  cranes  are  to  begin 
in  six  or  eight  weeks  and  must  be  completed  within  three 
months.  The  commander  process  will  be  invoked  to  obtain 
them  within  that  short  time.  The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Ca, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  awarded  to  the  Pawling  &  Harnlsch- 
feger Co.,  Milwaukee,  an  order  for  10  10-ton  cranes  for  the 
gun  plant  to  be  erected  for  the  Government.  The  Hay  Foun- 
dry &  Iron  Works,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for  10 
5-ton  cranes.  Henry  Steers,  Inc.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  wants  four  small  gantry  cranes  for  work  on  pier  con- 
struction in  New  York  Harbor.  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr 
&  Co.,  New  York,  want  a  3-ton  crane  for  an  addition  to  ons 
of  the  plants  of  the  Savage  Arms  Co.  The  Du  Pont  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  has  purchased  a  number  of  hoists,  electric 
and  hand  power,  up  to  1000  lb.  capacity. 

Export  trade  in  machinery  lines  is  excellent.  The  rail- 
roads of  France  are  in  the  market  for  40  to  50  locomotive 
cranes,  Australia  wants  power  plant  equipment,  machinery 
and   tools   for   new  manufacturing   establishments. 

Strikes  of  workers  in  the  foundries  of  the  Niles  works 
and  Bement  works  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  are  em- 
barrassing that  company  in  delivering  machine  toola  on 
Government    work. 

The  business  in  machine  tools,  special  and  automatic  ma- 
chinery of  Lewis  Russell,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  as  Russell,  Holbrook  &  Henderson,  Inc., 
with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $25,000.  The  business 
will  be  continued  at  the  same  address  with  enlarged  facilitiee 
for  doing  business.  The  ofiScers  of  the  new  corporation  are 
Lewis  Russell,  president ;  C.  H.  Holbrook,  vice-president ; 
Lucien  G.  Henderson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  is  building  an  11 -story  concrete 
factory,  south  side  of  Concord  Street,  west  of  the  Platbush 
Avenue  extension,  Brooklyn,  to  cost  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  is  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  growing  business 
of  the  company,  which  results  from  Government  orders  for 
gyro-compasses,  searchlights  and  airplane  apparatus. 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  mentioned  recently  aa 
having  purchased  machine  tools  for  making  munitions,  says 
that  it  is  not  making  munitions,  but  is  continuing  the  manu- 
facture of  its  regular  products,  which  include  diving  appa- 
ratus, tire  valves,  etc.  The  Government  demand  for  divings 
apparatus  is  said  to  be  considerable  and  the  Schrader  plant 
is  extremely  busy. 

The  Defiance  Lantern  &  Stamping  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Wood  Mosaic  Co.,  same  city,, 
and  will  occupy  it.  This  will  give  the  Defiance  company 
more  room  for  the  manufacture  of  its  products  and  also 
gives  it  a  location  on  a  railroad  siding.  The  Wood  Mosaic 
Co.  moved  to  New  Albany,  Ind. 

The  Ball  Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Inc..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  hag 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $12,000  to  manufacture 
boilers,  engines  and  machinery.  F.  J.  and  G.  M.  Ball,  and 
Ij.  E.  Eason,  233  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  are  the  incor- 
I)orators. 

The  United  States  Aero  Propeller  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $12,500  to  manufacture 
aeroplanes  and  equipment  for  aircraft.  The  incorporators 
are  C.  N.  Flint,  F.  AngelocJ  and  F.  A.  Huck,  254  Echo  Place. 

S.  Weisglass  &  Co.,  110  West  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  brass  beds,  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  four-story  and  basement  addition  to 
their  plant  at  Atlantic  Avenue  and  Milford  Street.  ')"he 
structure  will  be  about  100  x  160  ft.,  and  is  estimated  to  co.st 
about  $75,000. 

The  Charles  T.  Qullette  Motors  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture automobiles  and  motorcycles.  L.  H.  Siebel,  C.  T.  and 
H  T.  Gullette,  421  West  119th  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  15  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  three- 
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story  buiUling,  about  100  x  150  ft.,  on  Third  Avenue,  near 
Twenty-fourth   Street,  to  cost  $70,000. 

The  Kar  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  filed  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  with  a  capital  of  $125,000  to  manu- 
facture machinery  and  tools.  M.  and  S.  Karasick  and  G.  P. 
Robbing,  129  East  Eighty-second  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

Barber  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  filed  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  operate  a  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop.  A.  Skillman,  E.  E.  Hurley  and  A.  Poshay,  120 
Broadway,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  P.  H.  Gill  Forge  &  Machine  Co.,  Loraine  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  taking  bids  for  a  two-story  addition  to 
cost  $-1,000. 

The  M.  H.  Keyless  Lock  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  special 
keyless  locks.  I.  Heinz,  J.  Mainzer  and  R.  Applebome,  224 
Fifth  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Nametco  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  metal 
supplies  of  various  kinds.  M.  Halperin,  M.  Levin  and  I.  Krai- 
ness,  88  Walker  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Christian  Machine  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York, 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  concrete  build- 
ing, about  75  X  100  ft.,  on  Richmond  Terrace,  West  New 
Brighton,   Staten  Island. 

Kahn  Bros.,  785  Humboldt  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturers of  metals  and  kindred  specialties,  will  build  a  new 
one-story  brick  addition  to  their  plant,  about  145  x  240  ft.,  to 
cost  $18,000. 

Samuel  B.  Howard,  65  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  L.  H. 
Gunther  and  John  H.  Moore,  also  of  New  York,  have  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  the  United  States  Airplane  &  Engine 
Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000  to  manufacture  engines  for 
airplanes  and  automobiles. 

The  Safety  Machinery  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  an  active  capital  of  $150,000  to  manufac- 
ture clutch  and  brake  equipment  and  safety  devices  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  particularly  for  sewing  machines.  J.  J.  Axilrod 
and  H.  and  H.  Frankel,  318  East  Thirty-second  Street,  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  Watson-Stillman  Co..  50  Church  Street,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  hydraulic  pumps,  tools,  etc.,  will  build  a  new 
one-story  machine  shop,  about  60  x  130  ft.,  at  its  works, 
Roselle  Park,  N.  J.  Contract  for  erection  has  been  awarded 
to  William  Clifford  &  Sons  Co..  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  Sheffield  Iron  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  an  active  capital  of  $777,500  to  manufacture 
iron  and  steel  products.  J.  R.  Floyd,  J.  Gayley  and  H.  K. 
Wood,  65  Cedar  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  I^^pez  Shock  Absorber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manu- 
facture shock  absorbers  and  hardware  specialties.  J.  Murla, 
J.  M.  Lopez  and  B.  A.  Quires,  120  Broadway,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  McDowell  Ash  Sifter  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture 
ash  sifters  and  other  sheet  metal  products.  M.  L.  Wohlt- 
man,  G.  McDowell  and  S.  F.  Glover,  383  Pearl  Street,  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  taking 
bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new  brick  and  reinforced  con- 
crete forge  shop  addition  to  its  works,  one-story,  80  x  400  ft. 

The  Mogul  Tires  Co.,  Inc.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of 
$2,500,000  to  manufacture  automobile  tires  and  other  rubber 
goods.  Arthur  R.  Oakley,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  ;  William  E. 
Shields,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  and  Richard  A.  Webster,  New  York, 
are   the   incorporators. 

The  Linn  Mfg.  Corporation,  Morris,  near  Oneonta,  N.  Y.. 
manufacturer  of  farm  tractors,  has  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  new  one-story  plant  to  cost  about  $8,000.  W.  H.  Linn  is 
president. 

The  Glea.son  Works,  1000  University  Avenue,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  gears,  etc.,  has  awarded  the  contract 
for  its  proposed  new  factory  extension.  The  structure  will  be 
one  and  two-story  reinforced-concrete,  about  50  x  120  ft.,  and 
will  cost  $75,000.  The  Alexander,  Shumway  &  Utz  Co.,  Ex- 
change Place  Building,  Rochester,  has  the  contract  for  con- 
struction. 

The  Lindner  Laundry  Machine  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  laundry 
machinery.  William  W.  Lewis  and  John  H.  Brogan,  Buffalo, 
and  Arthur  Lindner,  Rochester,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Donner  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  filed  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant  on  Abbott  Road 
to  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  Tiffany  Never-Wlnd  Clock  Corporation,  Buffalo,  has 
been  incorporated  with  an  active  capital  of  $160,000  to  manu- 


facture electric  clocks.  W.  C.  Newcomb,  E.  M.  Gunnison  and 
I.   L.   Fisk,   Buffalo,   are  the  incorporators. 

The  proposed  extensions  to  the  plant  of  the  Sizer  Forge 
Co.,  238  Larkin  Street,  Buffalo,  will  consist  of  a  one-story 
brick  and  steel  addition,  40  x  88  ft.  ;  electric  furnace,  90  x  210 
ft.  ;  and  scrap  yard,  40  x  320  ft.  The  work  is  estimated  to 
cost  $110,000. 

The  H.  G.  Trout  Co.,  226  Ohio  Street,  Buffalo,  manufac- 
turer of  iron  and  brass  castings,  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  two  one-storj-  additions  to  its  plant,  52  x 
80  ft.,  and  40  x  50  ft.,  comprising  foundry  and  blacksmith 
shop,  respectively.     The  extension  will  cost  about  $18,000. 

The  Somerset  Motors  Corporation,  Plainfield,  N'.  J.,  hae 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
automobiles,  etc.  C.  Holt,  Jr.,  149  East  Fourth  Street;  F.  L. 
Holt,  and  I.   L.  Englehart,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  United  States  Government  is  planning  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  two-story  brick  and  stone  assembling  works 
at  its  Picatinny  Arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J. 

The  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has 
taken  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  five-story  and  basement 
brick  and  reinforced-concrete  addition  to  its  plant,  about 
90  X  250  ft.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  101  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  are  the  architects. 

The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  Har- 
rison Avenue,  Harrison,  N'.  J.,  has  commenced  the  erection  of 
a  one-story  brick  addition  to  its  pump  works,  150  x  400  ft,,  to 
cost  about  $200,000. 

The  Riverside  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Plant  Road,  Kearney, 
N.  J.,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  foun- 
dry in  the  meadows  section. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  foundry  of  Reuther  Bros.,  415  Middlesex  Street,  Harrison, 
N'.  J.,  specializing  in  the  production  of  gray  iron  castings. 
The  new  plant  will  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Perth  Araboy, 
N.  J.,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  tin  furnace  plant, 
about  40  X  115  ft.,  at  its  works. 

The  Gamon  Meter  Co.,  282  South  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.. 
manufacturer  of  water  meters,  is  establishing  a  new  plant  at 
Mulberry  and  Murray  Streets  for  the  manufacture  of  tools, 
fasteners  and  other  water  meter  equipment,  replacing  the 
tool  works  formerly  located  outside  of  the  city  limits.  The 
new  plant  consists  of  a  three-story  structure,  about  45  x 
225   ft. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  Common  Council,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  4  for  the  installation  of  a 
refrigerating   plant   at   the   City    Hospital. 

The  Han.son  &  Van  Winkle  Co.,  269  Oliver  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  dynamos  and  kindred  specialties,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  an  extension  to  its 
plant  at  Adams  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

The  Whitehouse  LeCompte  Mfg.  Co.,  44  Elm  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  hardware,  has  increased  its 
capital  from   $200,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Board  of  City  Commissioners,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  new 
machinery  for  the  City  Vocational  School.  A  new  one-story 
extension  will  he  erected  to  the  school  to  provide  for  the  in- 
stallation   of   the    new   equipment. 


New  England 

Boston,  Aug.  20. 

Orders  and  inquiries  coming  to  metal  working  plants  of  all 
kinds  show  a  sharp  increase  in  volume.  Virtually  all  the  or- 
ders are  for  industries  outside  of  New  England  and  come 
from  widely  varied  sources.  So  far  the  increased  demand 
has  not  been  reflected  in  a  corresponding  expansion  of  New 
England  plants  but  reports  of  contemiJlated  additions  to  plant 
and  equipment  are  more  numerous  and  the  completion  of  the 
pending  legislation  affecting  prices  and  taxes  will  surely  be 
followed  by  a  jjcriod  of  industrial  growth  commensurable  with 
the  large  total  value  of  the  orders  flowing  Into  this  section 
for  machine  tools,  general  and  special  machinery,  small  tools, 
jigs  and  gages,  forgings  and  castings. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  to  build  a 
billet  mill,  100  x  160  ft.,  one  storj',  and  a  hoop  mill,  45  x  260 
ft.,  with  a  wing  55  x  60  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Nutting  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to  manu- 
facture machinery,  pres.sed  metal  goods  and  screw  machine 
products.  The  directors  are  George  H.  Stearns,  president ; 
Jason  C.  Stearns,  treasurer ;  Charles  H.  Prior  and  Archer  I. 
Nutting. 

The  Commercial  Machine  Co.,  Franklin,  N".  H.,  is  building 
a  machine  shop,  96  x  98  ft.  The  company  has  a  force  work- 
ing at  the  Esty  machine  shop,  Laconla,  N".  H.,  on  a  Govern- 
ment contract. 
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The  American  Whaley  Engine  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  The 
directors  are  George  C.  Coit,  president ;  Henry  A.  Stebbins, 
136  Federal  Street,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  S.  Spinney. 

J.  Byron  Colvin,  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  has  been  manag- 
ing the  foundry  of  the  late  James  A.  Colvin  for  the  past 
year,  has  bought  the  business  and  property,  which  has  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $26,500.  The  new  owner  will  continue 
the  business. 

The  Paper  Products  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  of  $50,000.  The  directors  are  Pat- 
rick T.  Jackson,  Jr.,  president;  Charles  H.  Howard,  Clifton- 
dale,  treasurer,  and  John  Noble. 

The  Fitchburg  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
has  secured  a  permit  to  erect  an  addition,  30  x  66  ft.,  to  cost 
$4,000. 

The  Baker  Machine  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $12,000.  The  directors  are 
Luke  T.  Keith,  president;  Frank  H.  Macy,  treasurer,  and 
I.  E.  Baker. 

The  Deane  Steam  Pump  Works,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Worth- 
ington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  its  present  property  and 
contemplates  building  a  one-story  addition. 

The  Worcester  Machine  Screw  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
had  plans  drawn  for  a  new  building,  51  x  115,  60  x  75  and 
42  X  45  ft.,  five  and  one-story  sections. 

Butterfleld  &  Co.,  Derby  Line,  Vt.,  contemplates  build- 
ing an  addition,  68  x  165  ft,  three  stories. 

The  Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition,  48  x  290,  49  x  141  and 
49  X  141  ft,  one  story. 

The  Wyman  &  Gordon  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  an  addition  to  a  forge  shop,  40  x  100  ft.,  one 
story. 

The  Sperry  &  Barnes  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  filed 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  blacksmith 
shop,  about  52  x  52  ft,  at  Long  Wharf. 

The  Taunton-New  Bedford  Copper  Co.,  West  Water  Street, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  about  60  x  100  ft.,  to  cost 
flO.OOO. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  wire  rope  mill  addition  to  its  plant, 
about  70  X  200  ft  C.  W.  Murdock,  New  Haven,  has  the  con- 
tract for  construction. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  21. 

The  Hidvale  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  taking  bids  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  machine  shpp  addition  at  its  Nicetown 
woikm. 

The  Cojjmlc  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  a  Delaware  incor- 
pmation.  ha«  increased  its  capital  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

J.  A  O.  Sutton,  operating  a  roofing  and  sheet  metal  works 
at  tit  Locust  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  have  filed  plans  for  the 
OOfMtmctlon  of  a  new  one-story  brick  shop  building,  about 
M  X  70  ft.,  on  Chelton  Avenue. 

The  Keratone  Emery  Mills,  4329  Paul  Street,  Philadelphia, 
BMniifaotitrera  of  abrasive  materials,  are  having  plans  pre- 
VHnA  tor  the  construction  of  a  new  two-story  brick  exten- 
sion, about  36  X  100  ft 

The  Fox  Motor  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  incorporated 
in  DeUware  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  rao- 
tora,  F.  R  Hansen,  Philadelphia;  S.  C.  Seymour,  and 
J.  Vernon  Pimm,  Camden,  N.  J.,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Pierce  Arrow  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  932  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  will  soon  call  for  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  two-etory  factory,  160  x  226  ft.,  at  Twenty-first 
and  Lipplncott  Btreeta  to  cost  about  $150,000.  J.  Osbom 
Hont,  114  Montcomery  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  architect. 

The  PuUlo  Service  Corporation,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  ac- 
4prtrMl  property  at  Brunswick  and  New  York  Avenues  adjoin- 
lag  Ita  power  plant,  and  plans  for  the  construction  of  ex- 
tenetons.  The  proposed  new  buildings  and  equipment  will 
eoet  about  1200.000. 

The  American  Steel  *  Wire  Co.,  Hamilton  Avenue,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  wire  rope 
mill  addition  to  its  plant,  about  100  x  310  ft,  to  cost  $35,000. 
The  company  will  also  build  a  new  one-story  machine  shop, 
ahoat  10  X  70  ft.,  to  cost  $9,000. 

The  Detlon  Tire  4k  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  lor  the  construction  of  a  two-story  addition  to  Its 
plant,  about  60  x  270  ft.,  on  Whitehouse  Road.  J.  H.  Morris, 
Broad  Street  Bank  Bulldlns.  Trenton.  Is  the  contractor. 

The  Eaaex  Rubber  Co..  Beakes  and  May  Streets,  Trenton, 


N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  mechanical  rubber  goodM,  ha«  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost 
about  $20,000. 

The  Imperial  Porcelain  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacturer 
of  electrical  porcelain  specialties,  has  awarded  contracts  for 
its  proposed  new  plant  at  Manasquan,  N.  J.,  to  cost  $50,000. 
Three  one-atory  structures  will  be  erected  for  the  initial 
works,  100  x  100  ft ;  60  x  360  ft.,  and  30  x  40  ft  The  Austin 
Co.,  1319  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  the  contractor. 

The  Eagan  Rogers  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Crum  Lynne,  Pa., 
specializing  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  castings,  is 
building  additions  to  its  plant  to  double  the  present  capacity. 
Tin*  company  has  received  orders  from  the  Government  for  a 
quantity  of  castings. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  is  making  rapid  progress 
with  the  erection  of  a  large  addition  to  its  Bloomsburg,  Pa., 
local  plant.  New  equipment  and  machinery  is  being  Installed 
to  handle  an  order  received  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Denite  Steel  Co.,  New  Eagle,  Pa.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  operate  a  local  plant  for 
the  production  of  steel  products.  S.  A.  Davis  heads  the  com- 
pany 

The  Richard  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  is  operating  Its 
plant  at  full  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  wire-drawing 
machinery  and  allied  equipment.  The  company  has  recently 
reopened  its  foundry,  closed  for  a  considerable  period,  to  pro- 
'vide  for  increased  operations. 

The  Hahn  Motor  Truck  &  Wagon  Co.,  South  Fourth 
Street,  Hamburg,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  motor  trucks,  wagons 
and  parts,  is  building  a  new  one-story  extension,  about  64  x 
120  ft.,  to  be  used  as  an  asembling  works.  The  structure  will 
cost  $10,000. 

The  Jeanesville  Iron  Works,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  is  planning  for 
early  operations  at  its  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  shells. 
Considerable  new  equipment  is  being  installed  to  handle  a 
large  order  for  munitions  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  State  Department  of  Education,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is 
planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  vocational  high 
school  at  Blain.  A  shop  building  will  be  provided  for  in- 
structions in  scientific  and  general  work. 

The  Federal  Equipment  Co.,  West  and  Lincoln  Streets, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  building  a  one  and  three-story  addition  to  its 
plant  to  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  Righter  Castings  (  o.,  Columbia,  Pa.,  has  been  or- 
ganized by  Noble  C.  Righter  to  operate^  the  former  plant  of 
the  Shawnee  Brass  &  Iron  Foundry  Co.,  recently  acquired. 
It  is  proposed  to  commence  operations  before  the  close  of  the 
month.  The  present  capacity  will  be  considerably  enlarged 
and  extra  hands  employed. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  sheet  metal  plant 
of  Grant  C.  Knobbs,  2522  Smallman  Street,  Pittsburgh,  with 
loss  estimated  at  $8,000.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  will  be 
immediately  rebuilt. 

The  Camden  Forge  Co.,  Mount  Ephraim  Avenue,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  forgings,  has  filed  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant,  about 
80  X  100  ft.,  to  provide  for  increased  capacity. 

The  Apex  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery, tools  and  mechanical  devices.  The  incorporators 
are  W.  C.  Arnold,  3626  Hamilton  Street,  Frank  J.  Riera, 
Jr.,  228  East  Meade  Street,  H.  Wolfenden,  4651  Sheldon 
Street,  all  of  Philadelphia. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Aug.  20. 

Morrow  Brothers,  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore,  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
shipways  for  the  Maryland  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Thfc  West  Construction  Co.,  American  Building,  Balti- 
more, has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of 
additional  buildings  for  the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  &  Ship 
Building   Co. 

The  Baltimore  Tube  Co.,  Wicomico  and  Ostend  Streets, 
Baltimore,  has  purchased  more  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present   plant.      No  announcement   of  plans   has   been  made. 

The  Tin  Decorating  Co.,  Boston  Street  and  Linwood 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  will  construct  two  additional  one-story 
buildings. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  will  construct 
three  additional  buildings  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $70,000. 
The  new  buildings  will  consist  of  a  two-story  steel  and  brick 
machine  shop,  60  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  about  $30,000  ;  a  three- 
story,  40  X  60  ft,  steel  and  brick  toolhouse,  to  cost  about 
the  same  amount,  and  a  three-story  addition  to  the  mold 
loft  to  cost  about  $10,000. 
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The  Chesapeake  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  recently 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  has  acquired  property 
consisting  of  about  75  acres  at  Curtis  Bay  for  the  construction 
of  its  new  shipbuilding  plant.  The  proposed  works  will  com- 
prise machine  shop,  erecting  works,  and  other  structures  and 
shipways.  Sheldon  H.  Tolle,  James  H.  Poster  and  Roger  C. 
Hyatt,  all  of  Cleveland,  will  head  the  company. 

The  Maryland  Brass  &  Metal  Works,  Guilford  Avenue  and 
Federal  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  foundry,  46  x  90  ft.,  to  cost  $15,000. 
William  Gieriel  is  president. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  filed  plans 
for  extensions  at  its  shipbuilding  plant  to  cost  about  $70,000. 
The  structures  will  include  two-story  brick  and  steel  ma- 
chine shop,  60  X  100  ft,  to  cost  about  $30,000;  three-story 
tool  house,  40  x  60  ft,  $30,000;  and  two-story  general  shop 
addition,  $10,000. 

The  Hupp  Mfg.  Co.,  Asheville,  N.  C,  has  recently  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery. T.  H.  Smith,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  ;  J.  M.  Boone,  Bryson 
City,  N.  C,  and  H.  E.  Groover,  Asheville,  are  the  principal 
incorporators. 

The  York  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mutual  Building,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  shipbuilding  plant 
at  Westpoint,  Va.,  to  cost  about  $250,000.  The  initial  works 
will  consist  of  machine  shop,  erecting  shops,  etc.,  to  a  total 
of  about  10  buildings,  with  power  plant  for  operation.  Will- 
iam Moore  is  president. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  new  one-.story  engine  house  and  shop 
building  to  be  erected  at  Raleigh,  W.  Va.,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$15,000.  The  structures  will  be  58  x  140  ft.,  and  30  x  70  ft., 
respectively. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
is  arranging  to  award  contracts  for  the  erection  of  structural 
steel  frame  machine  and  blacksmith  shops  at  its  local  plant, 
to  replace  structures  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Headquarters 
of  the  company  are  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Porcelain  Enamel  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Eighth  Street,  Canton, 
Ohio,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  plant  to  be  erected 
on  Bayard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000. 
P.  O.  Keilholz,  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  is  engineer 
for  the  company. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.  20. 

The  pressure  on  machinery  makers  and  dealers  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  large  heavy  machines,  including' lathes, 
planers,  punches  and  shears,  bending  rolls,  etc.,  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  large  guns  and  shipbuilding.  With  all 
such  tools,  deliveries  are  many  months  away,  and  when  sales 
are  made,  prices  are  not  always  definitely  fixed.  In  the  case 
of  an  18-ft.  planer,  for  instance,  the  price  named  is  only  ten- 
tative, it  being  agreed  that  the  price  may  be  increased  up  to 
10  per  cent  should  conditions  at  time  of  delivery  warrant 
an  advance,  this  arrangement  being  made  because  of  uncer- 
tainties pertaining  to  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  desire  of 
the  builders  to  protect  themselves  against  further  advances. 
I'ig  iron  at  $55  per  ton  is  of  itself  a  big  item  in  a  tool  that 
weighs  many  tons.  The  demand  for  smaller  machines,  com- 
ing from  miscellaneous  sources,  is  a  little  easier  with  most  of 
the  dealers,  but  this  condition  will  change  quickly  should  the 
Government  place  more  orders  for  shells.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  mostly  the  tractor  and  ordnance  makers  who  have  been 
buying  and  who  still  are  expected  to  take  considerable  equip- 
ment. 

Additional  war  orders  for  machine  tools  are  nearer  frui- 
tion, inasmuch  as  several  firms  have  received  Government 
contracts,  and  more  are  bidding  on  such  business.  The  Goss 
Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  has  a  contract  for  sights  on  4 -in. 
guns,  and  has  placed  some  orders  for  tools.  The  company 
has  inquired  for  steel  castings  as  well  as  for  the  tools  to  ma- 
chine them.  The  list  of  tools  which  will  be  bought  by  Stone 
&  Webster  for  the  machine  shop  they  are  building  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  previously  reported,  will  total  no  less  than 
$1,500,000.  The  buying  will  be  done  at  the  home  office  of  the 
company  in  Boston,  Arthur  Fuller  having  charge,  but  action 
will  be  determined  by  recommendations  from  the  arsenal. 
The  machines  will  be  set  up  as  well  as  purchased  by  Stone  & 
Webster.  The  new  shop  will  replace  the  old  one.  the  latter 
being  used  for  storage  purposes.  Orders  for  94,500  hubs  for 
caisson  and  gun  carriages  havo  l)een  distributed,  the  Wagner 
Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis,  receiving  an  order  for  about  30,000 
hubs  for  56-in.  wheels.  The  original  requirement  was  61,000 
56-in.  (wheel)  hubs,  2500  58-in.  hubs  and  31,000  60-ln.  hubs. 
The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co,  has  a  contract  for  a  part  of 
the  total  number  and  has  sublet  a  contract  to  the  Rich  Tool 
Co.,  Chicago. 

It  is  stated  authoritatively  that  not  many  metal  working 
tools   will   be  required   for   the   building  which   is  being  con- 


structed at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  by  Westinghouse,  Church, 
Kerr  &  Co.  as  it  is  to  be  used  for  shell  loading. 

The  Root  &  Van  Dervoort  Engine  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  already 
operating  on  an  ordnance  contract,  has  received  an  order  for 
40,000  8-in.  shells.  The  company  successfully  executed  a 
foreign  shell  order.  A  good-sized  list  has  been  issued  by  the 
A.  O.  Smith  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  maker  of  automobile  stamp- 
ings, and  inasmuch  as  the  inquiry  includes  lathes,  it  is  sur- 
mised by  the  trade  that  the  company  has  a  contract  or  sub- 
contract for  war  supplies. 

Moline  and  Rock  Island,  111.,  are  busy  places  because  of 
the  activities  of  the  arsenal,  the  Root  &  Van  Dervoort  En- 
gine Co.  and  the  tractor  department  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co. 

Bids  are  being  received  by  W.  P.  Whitney,  architect,  122 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  for  a  one-story  mill  con- 
struction manufacturing  building,  50  x  200  ft,  at  Wauconda, 
111. 

All  bids  for  the  industrial  school  to  be  built  for  the 
Chicago  &  Cook  County  School  for  Boys  having  been  rejected, 
it  has  been  decided  to  have  the  work  done  by  the  day  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineers.  A  bond  issue  of 
$250,000  is  available. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  a  seven-story  manufac- 
turing building,  130  x  150  ft.,  at  1032  to  1046  Kingsbury 
Street,  Chicago,  for  Louis  Schetnitz.  It  will  be  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  cost  $150,000,  and  be  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  the  John  P.  Cowing  Engineering  Co.,  30  North 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

Contractors  are  working  on  plans  for  the  preliminary  con- 
struction work  on  a  new  plant  for  the  National  Tube  Co.  at 
Gary,   Ind. 

The  Electrical  Supply  &  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  Among  the  in- 
corporators are  Henry  Blum  and  D.  S.  McKinlay,  Chicago. 

The  Calumet  Machine  &  Casting  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  to 
operate  a  foundry  and  manufacture  machinery.  Samuel  C. 
Rowland  and  Harry  Lewis  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  maker  of  caterpillar  trac- 
tors, has  added  to  its  holdings  of  land,  and  contemplates 
trebling  the  size  of  its  factory  to  handle  Government  con- 
tracts aggregating  $10,000,000.  New  machine  shops,  foundry, 
etc.,  will  be  required.  The  beginning  of  the  expansion  de- 
pends more  or  less  on  the  settlement  of  labor  difficulties 
which  now  confront  the  company.  About  900  employees  have 
been  on  strike. 

The  Mixrite  Carburetor  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  C.  H.  Gillespie, 
E.  H.  Williams  and  A.  A.  Granger. 

The  Richardson  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000,  by  J.  E.  Owens,  P. 
A.  Abderson  and  Robert  E.  Turney,  111  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago. 

The  United  Stoker  Corporation,  Chicago,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  T.  M.  Pratt  and 
others  of  that  city. 

The  Moline  Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  is  contemplat- 
ing the  erection  of  a  one-story  forge  shop  and  office  build- 
ing,  110  X   264   ft.,  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Mitchell  Motors  Corporation,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  the  Mitchell  Wagon  Co.,  Racine,  and 
will  use  the  works  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies 
and  coach  work.  The  wagon  company  sold  its  stocks,  patents, 
etc..  to  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111. 

Work  has  been  started  on  an  addition,  180  x  320  ft.,  to  the 
plant  of  the  Webster  Electric  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

The  Manistee  Iron  Works,  Manistee,  Mich.,  is  building 
an  addition  to  its  plant,  and  will  add  200  employees. 

The  Rempis  &  Gallmeyer  Foundry  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  will  build  a  new  plant  on  property  recently  acquired. 

The  Smalley  General  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  and  will  build  a  plant  ad- 
dition, 60  x  250  ft.  This  company  and  the  Cooley  Castings 
Co.  are  reported  to  have  Government  orders.  The  castings 
company  is  completing  extensions  to  its  plant. 

The  Hackett  Motor  Car  Co.  has  purchased  five  acres  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  the  erection  of  a  modern  factory 
will  be  begun  in  the  near  future,  according  to  present  plans. 

The  Jenkins  Vulcan  Spring  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  reported  to 
liuve  bought  an  eight-acre  site  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  which 
a  factory  will  be  erected.  The  company,  which  is  capitalized 
at  $300,000,  makes  automobile  springs. 

The  Greenberg  Iron  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is  reported  to 
have  received  a  $500,000  order  for  chainwal«s  required  for 
Government  ships. 

The   Gray   Tractor   Co.    has   announced    its    acquisition    of 
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land  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  a  site  for  a  factory  In  wliich 
tractors  are  to  be  built.  Tlie  company  at  present  occuplep 
the  plant  of  the  Peteler  Car  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Williams  &  White,  Molina,  111.,  are  to  erect  a  large  gen- 
eral forging  plant  at  Davenport,  Iowa.,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$100,000.     Contracts  are  about  to  be  let  for  the  work. 

The  Advance  Caulking  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $15,000  under  Delaware  laws  to  manufacture 
caulking  materials.  S.  M.  Paulsen,  William  L.  Topper  and 
F.  A.  Bennett,  all  of  Chicago,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Burnside  Steel  Co.,  Ninety-second  Street,  Chicago, 
will  build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  foundry  to  cost  about 
$10,000. 

The  Monighan  Foundry  Co.,  Carroll  Avenue,  Chicago,  has 
had  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  foundry, 
about   60   X   100   ft. 

The  Simmons  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  brass 
beds,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

The  Winslow  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  manufacturer  of 
farm  tractors,  is  planning  for  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
dition to  its  plant.  The  company  recently  increased  its 
capital  to  provide  for  expansion. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Aug.  20. 

The  metal-working  indu.stry  of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin 
is  passing  through  the  greatest  period  of  activity  that  it  has 
ever  experienced.  While  a  large  percentage  of  the  vast  bulk 
of  work  in  hand  is  traceable  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  re- 
quirements for  the  prosecution  of  war,  private  demands  are 
piling  up  in  such  volume  that  the  industry  cannot  help  but 
be  kept  fully  occupied  for  a  long  time  after  the  war  require- 
ments are  filled.  Industries  of  all  kinds  in  the  metal  trades 
are  making  extensions  and  additions  of  huge  volume  and  at 
no  previous  time,  it  is  believed,  has  there  been  so  great  a 
demand  for  machine  tools  and  many  other  kinds  of  equip- 
ment. The  labor  situation,  which  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
mobilization  of  troops  and  is  being  accentuated  by  the  se- 
lective draft,  has  been  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the  em- 
ployment of  women  for  light  manufacturing  operations  and 
women  are  being  paid  practically  the  same  wages  as  men,  es- 
pecially on  piece-work.  In  the  heavier  machine-shop  duties, 
however.  It  is  hardly  practicable  to  employ  women  and  con- 
siderable complaint  is  heard  over  the  shortage  of  male  help. 

The  expansion  of  the  motor  truck  and  tractor  manufac- 
turing industry  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  situation  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  Heil  Co.,  Twenty-sixth  and  Montana  avenues,  Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer  of  boilers,  tanks,  etc.,  will  expend  approxi- 
mately $100,000  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  new 
shop,  130  X  200  ft.,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  department 
established  some  time  ago  for  the  production  of  electrically 
welded  motor  dump-truck  bodies.  The  company  is  in  the 
market  for  a  3-ton  and  a  5-ton  crane ;  electric  motors  ;  150- 
hp.  boiler,  and  welding  equipment.  The  work  is  in  charge 
of  Kluif  Sc  Smith,  consulting  engineers.  Mack  Block.  Julius 
I'.  Hell  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Automobile  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis., 
which  recently  accepted  contracts  for  3750  class  "B"  army 
trucks  for  the  Government,  has  broken  ground  for  a  new 
heat-treatinfr  room,  «0  x  70  ft. ;  a  new  receiving,  stock  and 
shipping  building:.  100  x  120  ft.  and  a  paint  and  finishing 
shop  and  warehouse.  100  x  180  ft.  The  present  assembling 
•liop  will  he  converted  into  a  machine-shop  addition,  and  the 
pTMent  paint  shop  and  storehouse  will  be  made  over  as  an 
•Mcmbllnv  shop.  All  structures  are  of  brick  and  steel,  with 
MWtooth  roof,  and  when  completed  will  give  the  company 
•n  MggngMU  ot  117,860  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  in  16  buildings. 
Ptt^r  BaUntMrs  Is  general  superintendent. 

Tlw  OiMida  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  is  prepar- 
ing t4>  «r«ct  a  complete  new  manufacturing  plant  on  a  tract 
of  47  acres  bounded  by  the  Fox  River,  State  Street  and  the 
C.  *  N.-W,  R  ft  tracks,  at  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $200,- 
000,  8lnc«  its  organization  about  Ave  months  ago,  the  com- 
pany IMS  bsen  oocupylMK  i'3ax*-d  (fUnrti-rH  in  buildings  of  the 
fornisr  American  Woodworking  Machinery  Co.  at  Green  Bay. 
The  main  building  of  the  n<!W  plant  will  be  of  brick,  steel  and 
ffonrrrte,  ir,0  x  300  ft.,  one-story,  with  sawtooth  roof,  with 
«  Net>arat«  powi»r  plant,  foundry  and  blnckumlth  shop.  Work 
will  be  undertaken  in  time  to  have  the  plant  ready  by  Dec.  1 
Practically  the  entire  capital  of  $300,000  will  be  util'zed  In 
boildlngs.  «<iulpm«mt.  materials  and  labor.  F  E  Burrall  is 
president. 

The  TlUn  Truck  ft  Tractor  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporaUd  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  engage  In  the 
msntiflkcture  of  motor  trurks  and  tractors.  At  the  head  of  the 
company    Is   Joseph    C    Mlllmann,    who    recently    rt-tlred    as 


secretary-treasurer  of  the  Stegeman  Motor  Car  Co.,  truck 
builder,  Milwaukee.  An  experimental  shop  has  been  in  ojicra- 
tion  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Monarch  Machine  Works, 
841-847  Thirtieth  Street,  Milwaukee,  for  five  months,  and  the 
company  will  be  ready  within  a  few  weeks'  time  to  under- 
take a  regular  production  of  motor  trucks  in  4  and  5- 
ton  sizes.  It  intends  to  build  a  plant  of  its  own  at  some 
future  date.  Richard  S.  Boemer  is  associated  with  Mr.  Mill- 
mann  in  the  project. 

The  Four  Wheel  Tractor  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis.,  organized 
several  months  ago  with  $250,000  capital  to  manufacture 
tractors  employing  a  quadruple  transmission  and  steering 
sy.stem,  has  changed  its  corporate  style  to  the  Topp-Stewart 
Tractor  Co.  and  increased  the  capital  stock  to  $500,000  pre- 
paratory to  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  its  plant  at  Clin- 
tonville, on  a  100-acre  tract  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  plant 
of  the  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  from  which,  however,  it 
is  distinct.  The  buildings  will  consist  of  a  machine  shop, 
power  plant,  smithing  shop,  with  an  aggregate  of  about  15,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  and  of  brick  and  steel  construction,  one 
story.  Until  the  plant  is  ready  about  Nov.  1,  the  tractor 
will  be  built  under  contract  with  a  machine  shop  at  Wau- 
l<esha,  Wis. 

The  William  Rahr  Sons  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  will  erect  a 
$500,000  dairy  and  stock  food  manufacturing  plant  in  con- 
nection with  its  elevators,  brewing  and  malting  plants,  as 
soon  as  the  Common  Council  orders  the  vacation  of  the  stub 
ends  of  two  streets.  The  new  industry  will  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  electrical,  conveyor  and  other  equipment. 
It   will   employ  between   100   and   150   operatives. 

The  Pelton  Steel  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  erecting  a  new  molding 
floor,  50  X  60  ft.,  to  be  ready  Sept.  1.  The  company  operates 
two  Snyder  electric  steel  furnaces  of  1%-ton  capacity  each, 
which  have  been  in  use  alternately.  When  the  new  floor  is 
available,  both  will  be  operated  continually,  practically  doub- 
ling the  output. 

The  Hendley  &  Whittemore  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis.,  machinist, 
formerly  the  Slater,  Marsden  &  Whittemore  Co.,  will  build  a 
reinforced  concrete,  steel  and  brick  machine-shop  addition, 
60  x  120  ft.,  costing  $25,000  with  equipment,  now  being  pur- 
chased. The  work  is  in  charge  of  the  Newton  Engineering 
Co.,   Milwaukee. 

The  Wehr  Steel  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturing  steel  cast- 
ings by  the  converter  process,  will  erect  two  80  ft.  bays  and 
increase  its  capacity  to  about  450  tons  of  castings  a  month. 
Specifications  of  new  equipment  have  not  been  completed. 
The  erection  work  is  in  charge  of  the  Northwestern  Bridge  & 
Iron  Co.,  Milwaukee.     C.  F.  Wehr  is  superintendent. 

The  John  Obenberger  Forge  Co.,  Milwaukee,  which  es- 
tablished a  large  drop  forge  shop  at  Fifty-third  Avenue  and 
Burnham  Street,  West  Allis,  less  than  a  year  ago,  is  erect- 
ing a  one-story  shop  addition,  SO  x  100  ft.,  and  will  install 
considerable  new  equipment.  The  consulting  engineers  are 
Klug  &  Smith,   Milwaukee. 

The  Burlington  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Burlington,  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  G.  C. 
Rasch.  George  W.  Waller  and  W.  G.  Rasch,  to  manufacture 
motor  truck  attachments  for  Ford  chasses.  A  shop  is  now 
being   equipped. 

The  Weyenberg  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee,  will  require  con- 
siderable  new  electric   motor  and   other  equipment. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,'  Milwaukee  County, 
Wis.,  has  awarded  contracts  to  the  Leonard  Construction 
Co.,  Chicago,  for  erecting  a  six-story  rubber  mill  addition, 
45  X  300  ft.,  and  a  factory  addition,  56  x  133  ft,  of  brick 
and    steel    construction. 

The  Lake  Geneva  Motor  Boat  Co.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  has 
been  organized  by  Tillford  E.  Stuyvesant  and  Arnold  J. 
Stuyvesant,  and  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000 
to  manufacture   power  craft. 

The  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  automatic  machine  tools  and  similar  equip- 
ment. The  corporators  are  Gustaf  Engelbrekt,  Fritz  Hen- 
derson  and    Erick   G.    Hoglund. 

The  D.  J.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis.,  builder  of 
complete  saw  and  jjlaning  mills,  has  purchased  the  entire 
sawmill  machinery  manufacturing  equii)ment,  patterns, 
patents,  drawings,  etc.,  of  the  Giddings  &  Lewi.s  Mfg.  Co., 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  which  is  said  to  be  concentrating  on 
the  manufacture  of  turret  lathes  and  other  machine  tools. 
The  Murray  works  consist  of  a  machine-shop,  120  x  330 
ft  ;  a  foundry,  80  x  200  ft.,  with  two  cupolas,  one  15-ton 
electric  crane ;  two  fireproof  pattern  buildings,  50  x  150  ft. 
and  30  x  60  ft,  and  a  separate  steam  generating  plant  of 
500  kw.  capacity.     Donald  J.  Murray   is  general  manager. 

The  Automobile  Ice  Box  Mfg.  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manu- 
facture patentfCl  refriget-atlng  units  for  attachment  to  auto- 
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mobiles,     motorbouts,     carriages,     etc.       The    promoters    are 
Gustaf  Engelbrekt.  Theodore  Meronk  and  Nels  L.   Jensen. 

The  Federal  Bridge  &  Structural  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  has 
accepted  a  contract  valued  at  $2,000,000,  for  furnishing  the 
steel  work  for  eighteen  cargo  ships  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Kelly-Atkinson  Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation.  The  contract  will  keep  the  Wau- 
kesha plant  busy  for  at  least  one  year's  time.  C.  J.  Mcintosh 
is  president. 


Detroit 

Dkthoit,  Aug.  20. 
Machine-tool  dealers  are  expecting  an  excellent  busi- 
ness during  the  coming  month,  because  of  the  large  orders  the 
Government  is  placing  in  this  district  for  munitions.  Already 
the  result  of  Government  orders  is  evident  in  the  market,  two 
of  the  three  large  concerns  making  airplane  motors  in  this 
district    having    ordered    considerable    equipment. 

Automobile  plants  are  operating  quite  heavily,  and  brass, 
copper  aluminum  and  grey  iron  concerns  report  excellent 
business.  The  shipbuilding  companies  are  working  to  ca- 
pacity, largely  on  Government  orders.  Truck  companies  are 
expecting  large  orders  from  the  War  Department,  following 
the  completion  of  test  runs  conducted  on  the  Mexican  border. 

It  is  reported  that  Henry  M.  Leland  and  son,  Wilfred,  who 
recently  withdrew  from  the  Cadillac  Motor  Co.,  are  forming 
a  $3,000,000  corporation  to  manufacture  airplane  motors.  The 
Lelands  recently  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Rands  Mfg.  Co. 
in  Detroit.     It  is  reported  that  the  stock  is  oversubscribed. 

A  threatened  strike  at  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
Detroit,  one  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  concerns  m  the  coun- 
try, was  forestalled  through  the  expelling  of  I.  W.  W.  agi- 
tators, and  employers  generally  seem  to  have  the  labor  situa- 
tion well  in  hand.  High  wages  are  being  paid  and  skilled 
workmen  are  in  great  demand. 

Work  on  the  plant  of  the  Triangle  Motor  Truck  Co.,  St. 
Johns,  Mich.,  was  begun  last  week  and  w.U  be  rushed  to 
completion. 

The  Sturgis  Steel  Go-Cart  Co.,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  which  re- 
cently lost  its  plant  by  fire,  and  was  reported  to  be  planning 
to  cease  business,  will  resume  operations  on  a  larger  scale 
than  before,  it  has  been  announced.  A  new  factory  building 
will  be  erected  as  soon  as  the  contracts  can  be  let.  T.  R. 
Bradford,  general  manager,  will  continue  in  active  charge. 

The  Day-Hamlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  put  on  the 
market  a  tractor  attachment  which  may  be  fastened  to  Ford 
automobiles.  It  is  probable  that  the  concern  will  build  a 
large  factory  in  Jackson. 

The  Zenith  Carburetor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  building  a 
new  four-story  addition  to  its  plant.  This  will  increase  the 
output  80  per  cent.  V.  R.  Heftier  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Grossman  Stamping  Co.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  been 
incorporated  and  is  occupying  the  building  owned  by  the 
Ypsilanti  Machine  Co.  George  J.  Grossman  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  company. 

The  Walker  Universal  Joint  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000.  George  E.  Wal- 
ker is  head  of  the  concern. 

Nelson  Bros.  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  will  shortly  build  an 
addition  to  its  plant  to  manufacture,  the  new  Jumbo  com- 
mercial truck. 

The  Canadian  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  will  soon  start  construc- 
tion of  huge  docks  and  wharfs  for  landing  the  company's 
boats  at  the  OJibway,  Ont.,  plant,  it  has  been  announced. 
This  move  is  .said  to  be  in  preparation  for  the  actual  building 
of  the  mammoth  steel  plant.  The  cost  of  the  work  on  the 
docks  will  be   $250,000. 

The  new  Grand  Trunk  railway  shops  at  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
will  be  completed  in  November  and  will  employ  more  than  800 
men.  The  steel  car'shops  now  in  service  will  not  be  aban- 
doned but  will  be  enlarged  with  the  opening  of  the  new  plant. 

The  Barnes  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  announced  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  large  plant  on  30  acres  of  land  which  it 
has  acquired  at  Ecorse,  a  suburb  of  Detroit.  The  company 
is  a  $2,000,000  corporation  organized  in  Detroit  to  engage  in 
manufacturing  products  used  in  the  automobile  industry, 
making  a  specialty  of  cylinders  and  pistons,  and  turning  out 
as  well  grey  iron  castings  of  all  types.  Claire  L.  Barnes  is 
president  of  the  company,  George  W.  Smith,  vice-president, 
and  Charles  E.  Pelton,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Prominent 
Detroit  business  men  and  manufacturers  make  up  the  di- 
rectorate. C.  E.  McArthur  will  be  the  company's  general 
superintendent.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Western  Electric 
Co.  and  International   Harvester  Co. 


The  American  Cigar  Banding  Machine  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

The  Acason  Farm  Tractor  Co.  has  been  organized,  with 
headquarters  at  429  Brooklyn  Avenue,  Detroit,  to  manufac- 
ture the  Aca-Tractor,  an  attachment  making  Ford  cars  into 
farm  tractors.     Herbert  Acason  is  president  of  the  company. 

Tlie  Wood  Hydraulic  Hoist  &  Body  Co.,  1026  Belleview 
Avenue,  Detroit,  has  prepared  plans  from  which  it  will  erect 
a  one-story  plant,  60  x  250  ft.,  to  cost  $20,000.  G.  A.  Wpod 
is  the  general  manager. 

The  Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Electric  Specialties 
Mfg.  Co.,  both  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  have  combined  their 
resources  and  in  the  future  will  operate  under  the  name  of 
the  Benton  Harbor  Auto  Machine  Co.  The  new  concern  has 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $174,000.  The  officers  of  the 
new  company  are :  president,  J.  N.  Klock ;  vice-president,  Y.  N. 
Allen,  Detroit ;  secretary,  H.  S.  Gray  ;  treasurer  and  manager, 
R.  C.  Eisley. 

The  Hess  Pontiac  Spring  &  Axle  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  will 
receive  bids  early  in  the  fall  for  the  construction  of  two 
additional   factory   units. 

The  Star  Motor  Co.  has  sold  its  plant  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
to  a  group  of  local  men. 

The  Comstock  Automatic  Pump  Co.,  which  has  been  lo- 
cated at  Comstock,  Mich.,  has  moved  its  offices  to  Kalamazoo 
and  changed  its  name  to  the  Kalamazoo  Pump  Co. 

The  C.  R.  Wilson  Body  Co.,  announces  thai  its  new  factory 
building  at  Bay  City  will  be  completed  and  manufacturing 
operations  will  be  started  before  Sept.  1.  The  company  is 
planning  an  addition  to  its  Detroit  metal  working  department 
to  cost  $175,000. 

The  Atlas  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  Greenville,  Mich.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  fully  sub- 
scribed. R.  C.  Ecker,  Greenville,  is  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company.  A  new  building  will  be  constructed  to  take 
care  of  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries. 

The  Univer-sal  Truck  Body  Co.,  Jonesville,  Mich.,  is  en- 
larging its  force  of  workmen  preparatory  to  turning  out  large 
orders  which  have  been  received. 

The  Marvel  Carburetor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  has  been  orga- 
nized to  manufacture  a  carburetor  invented  by  T.  B.  Britton 
of  Cleveland. 

The  Leonard  Four-Drive  Tractor  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  a 
new  $1,500,000  corporation.  Is  conducting  negotiations  for  a 
Lansing  factory  location.  H.  M.  Leonard,  formerly  with  the 
Duplex  Truck  Co.,  is  organizer  and  president  of  the  new  con- 
cern. 

The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  planning  to 
erect  a  60  x  100-ft.  addition  of  concrete,  steel  and  glass  con- 
struction. The  factory  space  will  be  devoted  to  enlargements 
of  the. machine  and  other  departments. 

The  National  Spring  &  Wire  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  has  sold 
its  branch  plant  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  to  the  McGregor-Banwell 
Co.,  of  Ford  City,  Ont.,  manufacturer  of  wire  fence. 

Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  manufacturers  of  motor  cars,  will 
erect  a  seven-story  brick  and  concrete  addition  to  its  factory. 

The  Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Detroit,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Diamond  Power  Specialty  Co.,  Detroit,  is  erecting  a 
factory  building  at  a  cost  of  $70,000.  R.  Herman  is  president 
of  the  concern. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  Triangle  Truck  Co. 
of  St.  Johns,  Mich.  The  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy early  in  the  fall. 

The  Muskegon  Valve  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  a  recently  or- 
ganized corporation,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  factory  to 
manufacture  plumbing  specialties. 

The  O.  J.  Beaudette  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
automobile  bodies,  has  begun  work  on  a  new  plant  to  cost 
$35,000. 

The  Cadillac  Auto  Truck  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  erect  a  new  assembling  building,  67  x  160  ft. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  is  replacing  its  80-lb.  rails 
on  the  Sagmaw  branch  with  those  weighing  100  lb.  It  has 
three  large  gangs  of  men  at  work.  As  soon  as  the  main  work 
is  done  the  side  tracks  and  yards  will  be  improved. 

The  Pere  Maiquette  Railroad  has  announced  that  car  re- 
pair shops  will  be  installed  at  Boardman,  Mich.,  and  the 
working  force  at  the  railroad  yards  will  be  increased  until  the 
shops  will  have  a  capacity  of  500  cars  weekly.  W.  L.  Kellogg, 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  made  the  announcement. 

The  Kent-Owens  Machine  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  building  a 
new  four-story  machine  shop  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  having 
plans  prepared  by  Harris  &  Richards,  architects.  Fifth  and 
Chestnut  Street.s,  I'hiladelphia,  for  the  construction  of  a  five- 
8tor>'  reinforced-concrete  addition,  about  75  x  500  ft.,  to  its 
Fort   Wayne  works,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Indianapolis,   Ind.,  Aug.   20. 

The  Rodgers-Burris  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  Incorporated  at 
Newcastle,  Ind.,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
farm  machinery.  The  directors  are  John  W.  Rodgers,  E.  M. 
Rodgers  and  Harry   Burris. 

The  American  High  Speed  Chain  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Roof  Motor  Specialty  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Anderson,  Ind.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
automobile  specialties.  The  directors  are  Robert  M.  Roof, 
James  A.  McMyler  and  William  N.  Durbin. 

Adam  Beck,  Huntington,  Ind.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  In- 
diana Portland  Cement  Co.,  which  will  build  a  $1,000,000 
cement  plant  at  Richmond,  Ind.  Peter  Martin  is  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Will  H.  Hart,  secretary,  and  Marshall  Beck,  treasurer, 
of  the  company. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  20. 
Local  machine  tool  builders  are  somewhat  worried  over 
having  some  of  their  best  mechanics  drafted  into  the  army. 
Several  firms  are  working  exclusively  on  Government  orders, 
or  are  building  machines  for  Government  munition  con- 
tractors. Naturally  they  will  be  handicapped  in  case  these 
men  are  accepted,  but  local  manufacturers  as  a  rule  are 
cautious  in  making  affidavits  for  the  release  of  their  mechan- 
ics, believing  that  the  examining  boards  will  use  judgment 
in  releasing  skilled  men  that  are  urgently  needed  in  the 
shops.  If  this  policy  is  not  carried  out,  however,  it  will 
curtail  production  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Makers  of  shaping  machines  report  business  as  being 
still  very  good  indeed  with  the  present  orders  coming  from 
die  and  tool  concerns  that  are  being  organized  in  this  part 
of  the  country  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  alone 
within  the  past  few  weeks  several  new  companies  have  been 
formed  and  others  will  join  the  ranks  shortly.  Small  lathes 
can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  for  prompt  shipment,  but 
the  demand  for  larger  sizes  holds  up  deliveries  on  these  to 
some  extent. 

The  Carlton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  lathe  maker, 
has  removed  nearly  all  of  its  equipment  to  its  new  plant 
on  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  and  expects  to  have  it  in  full 
operation    before   the   end   of   the   present   month. 

Work  has  proceeded  so  fast  on  the  new  plant  of  the 
Champion  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  that  it  expects  to 
have  It  in  operation  by  Sept.  15.  The  new  plant  Is  at  Winton 
Place,  and  the  company's  present  quarters  are  in  the  Camp 
Washington  district. 

The  Modern  Foundry  Co.,  Oakley,  Cincinnati,  has  com- 
menced work  on  a  large  foundry  addition,  estimated  to  cost 
135,000. 

Construction  work  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Steel  Forging 
Co.,  In  Oakley,  Is  now  well  under  way.  The  company  has 
temporary  headquarters  at  401  Bell  Block,  Cincinnati. 

The  Interstate  Folding  Box  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  has 
bwrMMed  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $75,000  and  in- 
t«n4a  movlns  its  factory  to  larger  quarters.  Only  special 
•qulptnent  will  be  required. 

The  Dayton-Wright  Aeroplane  Co.,  Dayton;  Ohio,  has  in- 
CTMUMd  its  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  The 
company  intends  to  use  the  three-story  plant  at  Miamis- 
hurg,  mentioned  as  recently  acquired,  for  the  manufacture 
of  airplane  propellers  and   wire  parts. 

Further  particulars  from  the  Reliance  Tool  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Ihiyton,  Ohio,  ^ve  the  location  of  a  new  plant  at  818 
Bast  Monument  Avenue,  and  in  addition  to  tools,  dies,  jigs, 
•tc.,  qwcial  machinery  will  be  manufactured.  The  officers 
Bn:  PrwIdMit,  J.  J.  Schneider;  vice-president,  J.  F. 
SdHMfdor;  Montary  and  treasurer,  C.  F.  Swissgabel,  and 
sancrml  manaftr,  P.  D.  Waufh. 

Tb«  Ohmer  Fare  Renter  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  making 
an  addition  to  Its  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000. 

Tbo  new  plant  of  the  Dayton  Body  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Is  naarly  ready  for  occupancy  and  Installation  of  the  neces- 
sary equipment  will  be  commenced  early  In  September. 

Tho  Dayton  Metal  Products  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  making 
a  attll  fitrtlMr  addition  to  Its  Taylor  Street  plant  that  will 
ba  osad  for  manufacturlnf  and  parage  purposes. 

A  Are  last  weak  daatroyed  the  test  room,  carpenter  shop, 
pattam  and  hardening  departments  of  the  Reliable  Engine 
Co.,  Portamouth,  Ohio,  entailing  a  loss  of  $25,000.  Rebuild- 
ing oparatlons  are  already  under  way,  and  &h  the  main  plant 
ot  tha  oompany  was  not  damaged,  no  appreciable  delays 
will  be  aspartencad. 

Tha  dally  preas  reports  that  the  Oovernment  contemplates 


establishing  a  large  repair  shop  for  river  boatK  at  Marietta. 
Ohio. 

The  Columlius  Lathe  &  Engineering  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  Incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  stock  by  Robert 
L.  McCabe,  J.  W.  Anderson  and  others.  Manufacturing  plans 
are  not  yet  available. 

The  Standard  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  make  an 
addition  to  its  plant  on  Albany  Street  that  will  be  60  x  200 
ft.,  one  story  and  of  reinforced  concrete  construction. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,   Kv.,  Aug.    20. 

Government  contracts  continue  to  engage  the  attention 
of  several  of  the  largest  concerns  in  this  field. 

The  Louisville  Industrial  J'oundation  announces  that  ne- 
gotiations looking  toward  location  of  a  malleable  iron  foun- 
dry  here  are  nearing  a  successful   conclusion. 

The  Roy  C.  Whayne  Supply  Co.,  Louisville  Ky.,  is  in  the 
market  for  an  electric  hoist,  two  or  three  drum,  with  swinger  ; 
25   to  50-hp.,   440-volt,   3-phase,   60-cycle. 

Fire  destroyed  the  power  house  of  the  Atlas  Mining  Co., 
Capito,  Ky.,  with  a  loss  of  $7,500.  The  equipment  Included 
air  and   electrical   machinery   and   will   be   replaced   at   once. 

M.  B.  Parker,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
10-in.  suction,  8-in.  discharge,  duplex  compound  steam  pump, 
second-hand ;  and  a  locomotive  crane  with  a  capacity  of 
from  12  to  20  tons. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Co..  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  asking  for 
prices  on  the  following:  One  25-hp.  locomotive  boiler  on 
wheels ;  two  jack  hammer  drills  ;  four  sets  of  steels  for  jack 
hammers,  with  three  sets  of  hose  and  couplings  for  the 
same;  300  ft.  of  li/4-in.  pipe;  one  single  surfacer  planer 
and  matcher,  to  plane  and  match  in  not  less  than  12  x  3-in. 
lumber;  600  ft.  of  second-hand  %-in.  steel  rope,  1000  ft. 
of  12-in.  steel  rope,  second-hand ;  sheave  wheels  for  6/8  x 
%-in.  rope;  three  dozen  clamps  for  wire  rope  %-in.  and 
i/^-in.  ;  one  double-drum  hoisting  engine  and  derrick,  with 
concrete  bucket;  two  3^4 -in.  steam  drills  with  tripod  and 
hose  for  same,   for   10-ft.   hose. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,    Ala.,    Aug.    20. 

Cotton  ginning  machinery  is  moving  in  quantities  from 
two  Birmingham  plants.  Structural  Operations  have  in- 
creased demand  for  machine  tools.  Hydro-electric  appa- 
ratus is  continuously  active. 

Harrison  Bros.,  Mobile,  will  build  a  plant  for  construc- 
tion  and   repair   of   ships,    especially   fishing  schooners. 

Horace  Turner,  president  of  Turner  Terminal  Co.,  will 
establish    shipyards   at   Mobile. 

The  Alabama  Drydock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  has 
purchased  land  for  another  shipbuilding  plant  to  be  con- 
nected with  its  present  one. 

The  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern  Railway,  W.  F.  Owen,  pres- 
ident, announces  plans  for  immediate  expenditure  of  $1,000,- 
000  on  piers  and  warehouses  at  Mobile. 

The  Brewton  Iron  Works,  Brewton,  Ala.,  capital  stock 
$10,000.  incorporated  by  W.  F.  Wilson,  W.  Y.  Lovelace,  A.  V. 
Lovelace  and   others 

The  Southern  Welding  and  Reclaiming  Co.,  Birmingham, 
capital  stock  $2,500,  has  been  incorporated  by  E.  H.  Ross, 
E.   B.    Bryant   and  others. 

The  proposed  new  shipbuilding  plant  of  the  Kelly-Atkin- 
son Construction  Co.,  189  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  to 
be  erected  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  will  consist  of  machine  shops, 
blacksmith  shop,  erecting  plant,  power  house,  office  buildings 
and  other  structures.     W.  L.  Kelly  is  president. 


Texas 


•  Austin,  Aug.  18. 

The  machinery  and  tool  trade  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest 
is  beginning  to  show  an  improvement  over  what  it  has  been 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  Crop  conditions  on  the  whole 
are  better  than  they  were  a  week  ago  due  to  scattered  rains 
that  have  been  of  particular  benefit  to  cotton. 

The  Swift  Oil  &  Sulphur  Co.,  which  has  been  incorporated 
at  Houston  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  will  build  an  oil 
and  sulphur  refining  plant.  O.  A.  Swift  of  Houston  is  a  stock- 
holder. 

The  Dallas  Southwestern  Traction  Co.  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  49  miles  of  its  proposed  in- 
terurban  electric  line  between  Dallas  and  Cleburne  to  the 
Cherokee  Construction  Co.,  Sapulpa,  Okla.  The  contract  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  $2,500,000.  The  survey  was  made  some 
timf  ago  and  the  right  of  way  has  all  been  obtained.     The 
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route  of  this  first  division  of  the  road  is  through  Eagle  Ford, 
Irving  and  other  towns. 

The  Loomis  Wheel  &  Body  Works  Co.  has  been  incorpor- 
ated at  Dallas  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  wheels  and 
bodies  for 'vehicles.     A.  L.  Loomis  is  a  stockholder. 

G.  M.  Stone  of  Quincy,  111.,  and  associates  have  purchased 
a  site  at  Texarkana  upon  which  they  will  construct  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  farm  tractors,  mot\  r  trucks  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  farm  machinery.  An  initial  unit  of  the  plant  will 
cost  about   $100,000. 

H.  M.  Gray  and  associates  are  promoting  the  construc- 
tion of  an  interurban  electric  line  to  run  between  Las  Cruces. 
N.  M.,  and  El  Paso,  Texas,  through  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande.     The  proposed  road  will  be  about  30  miles  long. 


California 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.   14. 

The  United  States  Auto  Spring  Co.,  1120  South  Los  An- 
geles Street,  Los  Angeles,  has  completed  arrangements  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  shop  building,  about  50  x  140 
ft.,  at  its  plant.  The  company  specializes  in  the  production 
of  springs  for  automobiles  and  motor  trucks,  and  the  exten- 
sion will  be  used  for  increased  capacity. 

The  A.  J.  Savage  Munitions  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manu- 
facture firearms  of  different  kinds.  The  company  will  be 
operated  by  officials  of  the  Savage  Tire  Co.,  and  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  plant  to  cost,  for  Initial  operations,  about 
$225,000.  A.  J.  and  Arthur  W.  Savage,  Horton  L.  Titus, 
Charles  W.  Oesting  and  Ernest  George  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Hobbs  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  recently  in- 
corporated, is  arranging  for  the  Immediate  installation  of 
machinery  at  its  new  plant  to  be  located  at  1231-35  South 
Olive  Street.  The  company  will  specialize  in  the  production 
of  a  special  storage  battery,  particularly  for  motor  car  serv- 
ice.    H.  V.  Andrews  heads  the  company. 

The  Southern  Sierras  Power  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  a  new  electric  power  plant  at 
Blythe,  to  furnish  service  in  the  Imperial  Valley  section. 

The  Typhoon  Pump  Works,  Los  Angeles,  has  filed  notice  of 
organization  to  operate  a  plant  on  Cudahy  Avenue,  near 
Florence  Street.  Morden  K.  Turner,  231  East  Seventh  Street, 
Long  Beach,   heads  the  company. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  has  granted  the  city  Power 
Department,  Los  Angeles,  permission  to  build  its  proposed 
power  plant  No.  2,  in  the  San  Francisquito  Canyon,  for 
municipal  light  and  power  service,  expending  funds  at  the 
rate  of  $10,000  per  month  for  construction  and  equipment. 
The  electric  station  is  estimated  to  cost  $125,000. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees,  Orange,  Cal.,  is  planning 
for  the  construction  of  a  machine  shop  addition  to  the  Orange 
Union  High  School,  to  be  equipped  for  instruction  in  machine 
and  kindred  work. 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  has  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  new  machine  shop  at  Oakland.  It  is 
said  that  the  structure  with  equipment  will  cost  about 
$400,000. 

The  Union  Ice  Co.,  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  new  one-story  ice-manufacturing  and 
cold  storage  plant  to  be  erected  at  Stockton.  The  structure 
will  be  about  200  x  300  ft.,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $100,000, 
of  which  about  $40,000  will  be  expended  for  machinery  and 
equipment. 


San  Francisco 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  14. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  heavy  tools 
and  machinery  and  local  supply  houses  are  experiencing  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  orders  filled.  Many  industrial 
corporations  are  enlarging  plants  and  increasing  capacity. 
The  commandeering  of  vessels  now  building  at  California 
ports  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  larger  shipbuilding  plants  is 
expected  to  lead  to  a  number  of  changes  and  additions. 

The  Union  Iron  Works  in  this  city  has  under  construc- 
tion 26  vessels,  practically  all  of  which  are  of  steel  over  the 
2500-ton  dead  weight  limit.  Eleven  are  tankers  and  seven  are 
12,000-ton  vessels  for  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  The  Moore 
&  Scott  yards  in  Oakland  have  18  steel  steamers  under  con- 
struction, of  which,  however,  10  are  for  the  Federal  Shipping 
Board.  The  Hanlon  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vallejo, 
has  two  vessels  of  5500-tons  under  way,  and  three  large 
wooden  vessels  are  building  at  Benecia.  Outside  of  San 
Francisco  harbor,  the  Rolph  yards  at  Eureka  are  building 
three  wooden  steamers  and  two  barkentines ;  the  Hammond 
yards  at  the  same  place  are  building  for  wooden  steamers, 
and  the  yards  at  San  Pedro  and  Long  Beach  have  under 
way   six    wooden    and    eight   steel   steamers.      It    is   reported 


here  that,  following  the  taking  over  of  the  plant  and  yards 
of  the  Union  Iron  Works  at  this  place  extensive  shipbuilding 
yards  will  be  put  in  at  Hunter's  Point  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $5,000,000. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  is  making  additions  to 
its  harvester  assembling  plant  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The 
company  is  also  constructing  a  coke  and  pig  iron  storage 
platform  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  charging  platform  for 
the  cupolas.  Mechanical  conveyors  will  raise  the  coke  and 
pig  iron  to  their  respective  bin.s. 

The  Schaw-Batcher  Co.,  San  Francisco,  which  operates  a 
large  and  well  equipped  plate  shop  in  South  San  Francisco, 
will  at  once  equip  a  plant  for  the  making  of  steel  cargo  steam- 
ers. Three  ways  are  to  be  put  in  at  once  to  care  for  con- 
tracts for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Dredging  and 
other  preliminary  work  is  already  under  way. 

The  Adam.s  Implement  &  Engine  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  W.  F. 
Adams,  N.  Bertunelli  and  G.  Donnelly. 

The  Ewa  I'lantation  Co.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  has  authorized 
the  purchase  of  electrical  and  pumping  equipment  to  cost 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000.  A  750-kw.  steam  turbine,  cen- 
trifugal pump,  motors,  etc.,  are  included. 

The  Olowalu  Co.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  will  enlarge  its  sugar 
plant  by  the  addition  of  a  12-roller  mill  and  additional  boil- 
ers at  a  cost  of  about  $80,000. 

The  Union  Lumber  Co.,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.,  will  put  in  a 
750-kw.  generator  set  at  a  cost  of  $35,000  and  will  add  six 
machines  with  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  ft.  of  lumber  to  the 
planing  mill  now  in  course  of  construction.  An  electric  crane 
with  a  clearance  of  40  ft.  and  running  a  distance  of  1600  ft. 
is  being  installed. 

The  Wilmington  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has 
secured  600  ft.  of  frontage  on  East  Wilmington  Basin  on 
which  a  plant  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  of  which 
approximately  $60,000  will  be  spent  for  machinery. 

The  Fulton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  recently  in- 
corporated, has  now  taken  over  the  plants  of  C.  E.  Fulton 
and  of  the  C.  H.  Sharp  Mfg.  Co.  Permits  have  been  secured 
for  the  erection  of  a  work  shop,  battery  charging  station  and 
other  structures. 

The  Swift  Tack  &  Nail  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000  by  F.  G.  Phillips. 
H.  A.  Swift  and  C.  W.  Kelly.  The  company  will  erect  a  tack 
and  nail  manufacturing  plant  at  Richmond  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,  to  be  completed  about  Jan.  1. 

The  Orange  Union  High  School,  Orange,  Cal.,  has  called 
for  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  machine  shop  on  the  High  School 
grounds. 

W.  A.  Boole,  Benicia,  Cal.,  has  bought  the  James  Robert- 
son shipyards  at  that  place  and  has  leased  50  acres  of  water 
front  land  across  Carquinez  Straits  from  Benicia  on  which  a 
shipbuilding  plant  for  making  wooden  ships  will  be  erected. 

The  Hanlon  Dry  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
will  erect  an  additional  machine  shop  at  a  cost  of  $2,250. 

The  Union  Ice  Co.,  San  Francisco,  will  expend  about  $40.- 
000  for  machinery  and  equipment  for  an  ice  manufacturing 
and  cold  storage  plant  to  be  erected  at  Stockton,  Cal. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco,  will  install 
new  gas  making  machinery  at  Oroville,  Cal.,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000  and  will  make  additions  to  its  electrical  equipment  at 
that  place  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

The  Hammond  Lumber  Co.,  San  Francisco,  will  add  to 
its  plant  at  Eureka,  Cal.,  a  complete  mill  for  sawing  heavy 
ship  timbers.  The  equipment  will  include  a  special  band  saw 
outfit  and  extra  long  carriages  and  cranes  for  handling  ma- 
terials. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle^    Wash.,    Aug.    13. 

All  efforts  to  end  the  strike  of  the  lumbermen  in  the 
Northwest  have  proved  failures,  and  the  majority  of  the 
camps  and  mills  in  this  section  are  still  shutdown.  A  few 
of  the  plants  have  agreed  to  the  demands  of  the  workers, 
but  the  majority  of  the  mills,  including  the  larger  plants, 
are  idle.  Mill  owners  assert  that  the  settlement  of  the 
strike  will  be  brought  about  soon,  and  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  furnish  the  Government  with  300,000,000  to  400,- 
000,000  ft.  of  spruce,  if  such  an  amount  is  needed.  If  the 
Government  requires  the  spruce,  the  mills  will  be  operated  to 
capacity,  and  a  greater  percentage  of  usable  timber  will  be 
cut  from  each   log. 

The  sheet  metal  problem  is  affecting  all  lines  of  industry 
at  present.  Supply  houses  on  the  coast  are  having  a  hard 
time  supplying  the  demand.  Many  plants  are  running  over- 
time. There  are  more  than  fifty  such  plants  in  Seattle  all 
operating  and  doing  a  large  business.  The  shipyards  in  the 
city  are  taking  a  large  portion  of  the  products. 
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The  car  shortage  problem  has  again  come  up  in  Oregon, 
where  the  situation  is  so  serious  that  circulars  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  asking  the  co- 
operation of  shippers   in  meeting  the  demands  for  cars. 

Shipbuilding  operations  in  three  plants  in  Portland,  in- 
volving twenty-nine  steel  ships,  building  or  under  contract, 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Government  to  date.  Wooden 
ships  are  not  yet  affected. 

The  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
establishing  a  marine  boiler  shop  as  an  adjunct  to  its  ship- 
building plant.  The  construction  of  boilers  has  been  started, 
but  installations  of  machinery  is  not  complete.  Several  new 
machines  will  be  needed,  and  a  50  ft.  extension  added  to  the 
shop  building.  The  company  will  build  and  equip  complete 
the  8800-ton  steel  steamers  under  construction  at  the  plant. 
The  plan  will  employ  2300  men. 

The  Northport  Mfg.  Co.,  Northport,  Wash.,  will  be  placed 
in  operation  this  month  and  will  manufacture  a  saw  invented 
by  A.  R.  Brewer,  president  of  the  concern. 

The  Standard  Boiler  Works,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  pur- 
chased a  new  site  on  which  will  be  erected  a  new  plant. 

It  is  reported  that  a  syndicate  is  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  of  the  Dominion  Drydock  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.   in  North  Vancouver,   B.   C. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Co.,  Seattle,  has  completed 
plans  for  a  pattern   shop  to  cost  $3,500. 

The  Markey-Campbell  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle,  will  con- 
struct a  frame  machine  shop,  65  x  100  ft.,  1%  story,  to  cost 
$6,000. 

The  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  Portland,  will  erect 
a  three-story  building  of  brick,  56  x  31  ft. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  plant  of  the  Allen 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  to  be  built  on  Salmon  Bay,  and  work  will 
be  started  in  the  near  future.  Work  will  include  two-story 
machine  shop,  56  x  250  ft.,  beside  other  buildings  and  six 
shlpways.     Cost  of  the  plant  will  be   $150,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Construction  Co., 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  well  under  way.  The  four  main  working 
structures,  the  drydock,  machine  shop  and  office  buildings, 
the  iron  works  and  the  power  house,  are  almost  completed. 

The  Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  will  install 
machinery  immediately  for  the  construction  of  wooden  ves- 
sels. Plant  is  nearing  completion  and  will  handle  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

The  Moran  Engineering  Co.,  Seattle,  report  an  increase 
of  more  than  60  per  cent  in  the  demand  for  its  output  of 
Moran   centrifugal   pumps. 

The  Portland  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  con- 
tracts for  rebuilding  the  steamer  Elmore  for  the  Willamette 
Navigation  Co. 


Canada 

Toronto^  Ont.,   Aug.    18. 

The  Pere  Marquette  Railway  has  awarded  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  reservoir  at  Blenheim,  Ont.  The 
company  will  also  install  a  pumping  station  and  equipment, 
•Im>  a  large  tank. 

Th«  Gait,  Ont.,  Hydro  Commission  decided  to  increase  its 
voltage  from  6600  to  13,200  volts.  Considerable  new  equip- 
ment will  be  installed,  for  which  Superintendent  Elliott  will 
receive  prices. 

The  Fruit  Machinery  Co.,  Ingersoll,  Ont.,  will  build  an 
addition  and  make  alterations  to  a  building  at  Belleville, 
Ont.,  to  be  used  as  a  foundry.     F.  B.  Foley  is  manager. 

The  Canada  Copper  Co.,  owner  of  the  British  Columbia 
Copper  Co,,  plans  the  erection  of  a  concentrating  mill  of 
SOM  dally  capacity  at  Copper  Mountain,  B.  C.  The  im- 
provaments  Include  hydro-electric  power  installation  and  a 
IS-mlle  railway  l»pur  from  Princeton,  B.  C,  to  Copper  Moun- 
tain, B,  C,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Oscar  Lachmund  is  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  Dartmouth  (N,  8.)  Board  of  Trade  and  Town  Coun- 
cil Is  rnrrying  on  negotiations  for  the  establishing  of  a  steel 
^Ipbullillng  plant  and  dry  dock  at  Dartmouth. 

A  building  permit  has  been  Issued  to  the  Quebec  Harbor 
Commission  for  extensions  and  additions  to  the  grain  ele- 
vator on  th»»  lx>ulse  Embankment,  Quebec,  Que.,  to  cost 
1975,000. 

The  Int«rnnilonal  Paper  Co.  has  purchased  a  site  from 
the  I^Ke  Hu|irrlor  Corporation  at  Sault  8te.  Marie,  Ont.,  on 
which  It  will  build  a  large  paper  pulp  plant. 

The  Dominion  Rubber  Co.,  8t  Oorome,  Que.,  has  awarded 
the  conlrart  for  the  erection  of  a  $45,000  addition  to  its 
pinnt  to  rrhnrles  Jouvet,  112  St.  Therese  Street. 

Th«  Ht.  John  Shipbuilding  Co.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  will  start 


work  at  once  on  the  erection  of  a  large  shipbuilding  plant, 
which  will  at  first  be  used  for  turning  out  wooden  ships  and 
will  later  be  equipped  for  building  steel  boats  of  all  kinds. 
Mr.  Norcross  of  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines  is  interested  in 
the  company. 

The  British  America  Nickel  Corporation,  Ltd..  Hoyal 
Bank  Building,  Toronto,  Ont.,  will  build  a  smelter  and  nickel 
reflnery  at  Sudbury,  Ont,,  to  cost  $6,000,000. 

L.  H.  Bacque,  care  Hotel  Dufresne,  Three  Kivers,  Que., 
will  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  lime  ce- 
ment brick  at  Three  Rivers  to  cost  $100,000.  The  company 
will  be  known  as  the  Three  Rivers  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.  Mr. 
Bacque  is  asking  for  quotations  on  electric  motors,  belting, 
etc.  Contracts  will  also  be  let  for  the  erection  of  three 
buildings.  Henry  W.  Terry,  31  Rosborough  Street,  West, 
Toronto,    Ont.,    is   consulting   engineer. 

The  Muskoka  Wood  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Huntsville,  Ont.,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  20  or  25  kw.,  d.c.   generator. 

Roger  Miller  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Lumsden  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  and  started  work  on 
the  erection  of  a  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  forge  and 
machine  shop  for  the  British  Forgings,  Ltd.,  Royal  Bank 
Building,  Toronto,  to  cost  $70,00. 

The  Thor  Iron  Works,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  notified  by 
the  Toronto  Harbor  Commission  that  it  will  be  required  to 
vacate  its  property  within  the  next  few  months  so  that 
dredging  can  be  completed  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dock.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company,  which  has 
a  number  of  contracts  on  hand  for  building  steel  ships,  to 
build  a  new  plant  in  the  Ashbridge's  Bay  industrial  district. 
Toronto. 

The  British  Columbia  Sugar  Refinery,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
has  taken  out  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its 
boiler  house  to  cost  $9,000. 

The  Cotton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  plans  the  erection 
of  a   shipbuilding  plant  at  False  Creek,  to  cost   $100,000. 

The  Pacific  Metal  &  Galvanizing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
proposes  to  establish  a  plant  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  cost 
$35,000.      Henry   Gray   is   secretary. 

James  Whalen,  president  of  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  announces  that  his  company  has 
just  secured  additional  contracts  amounting  to  $2,000,000  for 
the   construction   of   ships. 

In  the  three  principal  shipbuilding  plants  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  there  are  $20,000,000  worth  of  st^eel  and  wooden  ships 
under  construction,  including  two  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment, four  for  Norway  and  seven  wooden  vessels  for  the 
transportation  of  lumber. 

Bids  are  being  received  by  J.  C.  Hartley,  clerk,  of  Wood- 
stock, N.  B.,  for  the  erection  of  a  filtration  plant  and  pump- 
ing station  to  cost  $65,000. 

The  National  Potash  Co.,  Ltd.,  257  Confederation  Life 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.,  will  spend  $15,000  on  frame  build- 
ings and  about  $150,000   on  technical  machinery. 

The  Canadian  Hession  Tiller  &  Tractors,  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,   proposes  to  build   a   factory   to  cost   $65,000. 

The  Maple  Leaf  Harvest  Tool  Co.  has  secured  a  site  on 
Tillson  Avenue,  Tillsonburg,  Ont.,  and  will  build  a  plant 
there  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

The  Elmira  Transmission  Co.,  Elmira,  Ont,  has  let  the 
contract  to  the  Elmira  Planing  Mill  Co.  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  its  foundry. 

Willys-Overland,  Ltd.,  Weston  Road,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story,  rein- 
forced concrete  machine  shop  to  cost  $17,500. 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  awarded  contracts 
in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  reinforced  concrete  fac- 
tory  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  to  cost   $140,000. 

The  S  &  F  Motors  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $46,000  by  Arthur 
San.soucy  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Mitchel  Trend  of  Montreal,  Que., 
Alexander  N.  Dufresne  of  St.  Cesalre,  Que.,  and  others  to 
manufacture  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  motors,  engines,  etc. 

The  Dominion  Molybdenite  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000  by  Stan- 
ley G.  Metcalfe,  Charles  Murphy,  Arthur  C.  Craig  and  others 
to  smelt,   refine  and  treat  minerals,  etc. 

The  Pacific  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  569  Hornby  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  by  Angus  A.  Crowston,  William  S.  McClure, 
Reuben  Tiffin  and  others  to  manufacture  metals,  machinery, 
etc. 

The  Montreal  Machine  Shop,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  George 
Mayrand,  Hector  Hardy,  Dudger  Grulbault  and  others  of 
Montreal  to  operate  machine  shops,  foundry,  to  manufac- 
ture  metals,   iron,   steel,   tools,   machinery,   etc. 
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The  Quebec  Charcoal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Arnold  Wain- 
wright,  Charles  G.  Ogden,  George  V.  Cousins  and  others  to 
manufacture  charcoal,   wood   products,  etc. 

T.  R.  McMackon,  Shedden,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
drag   sawing   machine. 

The  Western  Salt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Courtright,  Ont,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  high  pressure  pump,  size  about  14  x  7  x  12, 
for   300   lb.   pressure. 
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Government  Purchases 

Washington,  Aug.  20. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  opening  date  unas- 
signed,  schedule  1417,  for  14  geared-crane  ladles;  schedule 
1418,  lor  one  roll-over  molding  machine,  all  for  Philadelphia; 
schedule  142  3,  for  12  engine  lathes  for  Norfolk,  Va. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  light  house  inspector,  Post- 
office  Building,  Detroit,  until  Aug.  27,  tor  two  oil  engine- 
driven  air  compressors  for  Sand  Hills  Light  and  Fog  Signal 
Station. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  commandant,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Mare  Island,  Cal.,  until  Aug.  28,  for  electric-traveling 
cranes  for  extensions  to  machine  shop.  Mare  Island. 

The  following  bids  were  received  by  the  chief  clerk,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington,  for  furnishing  one 
milling   machine : 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  $1,809  ; 
160   days. 

Kemp   Machinery   Co.,   Baltimore,   Md.,    $1,570;    120    days. 

E.    A.    Kinsey    Co.,    Cincinnati,    bid    on    attachments    only. 

Carey  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $1,360.66  ; 
90  days. 

Bids  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  for  furnishing  mate- 
rial  and  supplies  for  the  naval   service  as  follows : 

Schedule  1344.  Steam  Engineering.  Class  14,  Philadel- 
phia— one  bevel  gear  planer — Bid  13,  $3,914  ;  56,  alternate, 
$3,113,   $3,217,   $3,197   and   $3,124. 

Schedule  1378.  Ordnance.  Class  22.  South  Charleston, 
W.  Va. — five  motor-driven  lathes — Bid  23,  $1,450  and  $1,545  ; 
27,  $2,552.50;  42,  $3,918.51,  $1,513.53,  $1,720 ;.  56,  $2,490. 
Class  24 — five  engine  lathes — Bid  2,  $4,953  and  $4,885  ;  29, 
$3,950;  42,  $6,120;  56,  $4,615.  Class  24 — electrically  driven 
planing  machine — Bid  2,  $9,932;  23,  $10,470  and  $10,570;  29, 
$10,240;  41,  $11,380;  42,  $16,310;  55,  $9,413;  56,  $11,877.50 
and  $11,595.  Class  25 — motor-driven  boring  and  turning 
mill — Bid  23,  $13,360  and  $13,370.  Class  26 — universal 
shai)ing  machines— Bid  23,  $1,595  and  $1,805  ;  28,  $1,248  ; 
29,  $1,920;  34,  $1,298;  42,  $1,313.  Class  27 — two  vertical 
shapers — Bid  25,  $1,627  ;  36,  $1,501.  Class  28 — universal 
milling  machines— Bid  2,  $2,894.50;  11,  $2,696;  23,  $3,220  and 
$3,335  ;  54,  $2,382.  Class  29 — motor-driven  milling  machines 
— Bid  23,  $4,885  and  $4,930  ;  56,  $5,072.70.  Class  30 — motor- 
driven  drill  press — Bid  2,  $683  and  $610;  11,  $697;  14,  $855; 
23,    $725  and   $835;    28,    $642   and   $627;    40,   $690;    42,   $825; 

53,  $628  and  $592  ;  55,  $619  ;  56,  $681.50.  Class  31 — uni- 
versal radial  drill — Bid  2,  $5,067  and  $5,050  ;  11,  $4,975  ;  23, 
$5,260  and  $5,385;  29,  $3,831;  56,  $4,870.  Class  32 — uni- 
versal tool  and  cutter  grinders — Bid  2,  $930  ;  22,  $658.61  ;  23, 
$975;  42,  $2,140;  56,  $1,931.60.  Class  33 — one  self-con- 
tained grinding  machine— Bid  21,  $7,480;  23,  $8,305  and 
$8,435. 

Schedule  1387.  Ordnance.  Class  51.  South  Charleston, 
W.  Va. — one  surface-grinding  machine — Bid  23,  $6,390  and 
$6,492  ;   56,   $5,039. 

Schedule  1388.  Steam  Engineering.  Class  61.  Philadel- 
phia— two  motor-driven  milling  machines — Bid  44,  $3,510 ; 
47,  $2,959;  56,  $3,020.98;  alternate,  $3,425.98;  alternate, 
$3,397.60.  Class  62.  Philadelphia — two  turret-screw  ma- 
chines—Bid 11,  $1,510;  44,  $1,556;  49,  $1,185.50;  55,  $2,245; 
56,  $1,147. 

Schedule  1389.  Steam  Engineering.  Class  63.  Boston — 
vertical  boring  and  turning  mill — Bid  29,  $12,409  ;  35,  $14,355  ; 
38     $12  000 

'  The'  names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  under  which 
they  are  designated  in  the  above  list  are  as  follows :  Bid  2, 
Brown  &  Zortman  Machinery  Co.,  2535  Liberty  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh;  11,  The  Fairbanks  Co.,  416  Broome  Street,  New 
York;  13,  Gleason  Works.  1000  University  Avenue,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  ;  14,  Hoefer  Mfg.  Co.,  Freeport,  111.  ;  21,  Landis 
Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  ;  22,  McDonough  Mfg.  Co.,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.  •  23,  The  Motch  &  Merryweather  Machinery  Co., 
711  Lakeside  Avenue,  northwest,  Cleveland  ;  25,  Newton  Ma- 
chine Tool  Works  (Inc.).  Twenty-third  and  Vine  streets, 
Philadelphia;  27,  the  National  Lathe  Co.,  11  West  Second 
Street,  Cincinnati;  28,  D.  Nast  Machinery  Co.,  Bour.se  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia;  29,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co..  Ill  Broadway, 
New  York;  34,  Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Co.,  Pawtucket. 
R.  L;  35,  Henry  Prentiss  &  Co.  (Inc.),  149  Broadway,  New 
York;  36,  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  38.  Standard 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  8001  Lancaster  Avenue.  Philadelphia  ;  39, 
B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  ;  40,  the  feipp  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Keen  and  Warren  streets,  Paterson,  N.  J- :  JL 
William  Sellers  &  Co.  (Inc.),  1600  Hamilton  Avenue,  Pn  a- 
delphia;  42,  Sherritt  &  Stoer  Co.  (Inc.),  603  Finance  Build- 
ing. Philadelphia;  44,  W.  E.  Shipley  Machinery  Co.,  Morris 
Building.,  Philadelphia;  47,  Vandyck-Churchill  Co.,  Room 
529  Singer  Building.  Liberty  Street.  New  York ;  49.  Warner 
&  Swasey,  Cleveland  ;  51.  Ward  &  Co..  Washington  ;  53.  the 
Kemp   Machinery   Co.    223   North    Oilvert   Street,    Baltimore ; 

54.  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence  :  5.>.  Swind  Machin- 
ery Co.,  1110  Widener  Building.  Philadelphia;  56.  Manning, 
Maxwell   &   Moore,    New   York. 


The  National  Shear  Co.,  Westmoreland  and  Hurley 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  has  discontinued  the  manufacture 
of  scissors  and  shears.  As  a  result,  the  name  of  the 
company  has  been  changed  to  the  Quaker  Tool  Co.  and 
in  the  future  mechanics'  tools  only  will  be  made.  No 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  management  of  the 
company. 


.\iitoniatIe  Screw  Driving-  MaehlneH. — Reynolds  Pat- 
tern &  Machine  Co.,  101  Third  Avenue,  Moline,  111.  Pamphlet. 
Contains  illustrations  and  brief  descriptions  of  a  line  of 
automatic  machines  for  driving  screws.  The  advantages  of 
a  reduced  cost  of  assembly,  increased  output  and  simple 
operation  are  briefly  touched  upon,  followed  by  a  general 
description  of  the  machines.  In  connection  with  the  illus- 
trations of  the  various  machines  which  are  built  either  with 
or  without  a  boring  attachment  in  a  number  of  different 
styles  the  distinguishing  features  of  each  type  are  briefly 
touched  upon,  together  with  concise  statements  of  the  work 
for  which  they  are  especially  adapted. 

Storage  Battery  Trucks. — Edison  Storage  Battery  Co., 
Orange,  N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  600.  Describes  and  illustrates 
the  part  that  is  being  played  by  storage  battery  trucks  in 
industrial  transportation.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
advantages  of  the  company's  battery,  which  has  nothing 
about  it  to  break  or  crack,  the  remainder  of  the  bulletin  is 
given  over  to  illustrations  of  the  trucks  in  use  for  handling 
a  great  variety  of  material,  one  showing  a  heavy  steel 
girder,  64  ft.  long  and  weighing  20,000  lb.,  being  pushed  by  an 
electric  tractor.  A  brief  description  of  the  construction  of 
the  battery  and  a  table  of  specifications  and  dimensions  are 
included. 

Small  Tools— Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co.,  East  Forty-ninth 
Street  and  Lakeside  Avenue,  Cleveland.  Catalog  No.  39.  This 
is  the  company's  1917  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  a 
line  of  small  tools  which  includes  drills,  reamers,  sockets, 
counterbores,  mills,  screw  extractors,  arbors,  mandrels,  etc. 
The  catalog  is  divided  into  10  sections,  each  devoted  to  some 
particular  line  of  tools  and  a  thumb  index  enables  the  user 
to  locate  easily  the  special  subdivision  desired.  Each  section 
is  prefaced  with  a  detailed  index  referring  to  the  particular 
page  in  the  section  on  which  each  tool  is  described.  An  illus- 
tration showing  some  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tools 
or  some  unusual  sales  point  in  one  of  them  is  given  on  this 
sub-index  page.  The  whole  catalog  is  prefaced  by  a  classified 
index  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  various  tools  and  an- 
other of  list  numbers  with  the  code  word  and  the  page  in 
the  catalog  on  which  the  descrii)tion  appears.  Suggestions 
for  ordering  various  tools,  a  number  of  tables  of  useful  infor- 
mation and  a  complete  telegraph  code  are  included. 

Turret  Lathes— International  Machine  Tool  Co..  Indian- 
apolis. Catalog.  Lists  the  various  features  of  the  Libby 
turret  lathes,  which  include  single  pulley  drive,  the  use  of  a 
side  carriage  to  permit  the  full  swing  of  the  work,  indepen- 
dent carriage  feeds,  ample  power  and  rigid  construction. 
Following  this  condensed  data  tables  are  given.  A  general 
description  of  the  lathe,  which  is  built  in  three  sizes  with 
swings  ranging  from  16  to  26  in.,  is  presented,  the  text  being 
supplemented  by  numerous  illustrations.  The  various  tools 
and  accessories  employed  with  the  lathes  are  illustrated  and 
briefly  described  and  floor  and  countershaft  plans  are  in- 
cluded. 

StoraKe  Battery  Lift  Trucks— Wright-Hibbard  Indus- 
trial Electric  Truck  Co.,  42  Parkridge  Avenue,  Buffalo.  Folder. 
Calls  attention  to  a  storage  battery  elevating  truck  of  all  steel 
construction  for  use  in  industrial  plants.  The  truck  is  driven 
and  elevated  by  one  motor  through  a  special  gear  arrange- 
ment. Several  views  of  the  truck  in  use  are  presented  and  the 
results  of  a  test  made  of  a  3  per  cent  grade  with  an  empty 
truck  and  a  load  of  4000  lb.  are  included. 

Structural  and  Plate  "Workers'  Tools. — Cleveland 
Steel  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland.  Catalog  No.  7.  Describes  and  illus- 
trates a  line  of  structural  and  plate  workers'  tools  which 
includes  punches,  dies,  chisels,  coupling  nuts  and  rivet  sets 
and  tools.  Drawings  of  the  various  tools  with  the  principal 
dimensions  marked  are  included,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
tables  giving  the  different  sizes  that  can  be  supplied  are 
presented. 

Tai»H  and  Dies — J.  M.  Carpenter  Tap  &  Die  Co..  Paw- 
tucket, R.  I.  Catalog  No.  22.  Supersedes  all  previous  edi- 
tions and  illustrates  an  extensive  line  of  taps  and  dies  for  all 
classes  of  work.  In  general  a  separate  page  is  given  to  each 
tool  with  an  engraving  at  the  top  and  a  table  of  the  sizes 
that  can  be  furnished  below.  In  a  number  of  cases  brief 
descriptions  are  included.  Several  tables  of  useful  information 
complete  the  catalog. 

I..ook  Xuts— Roller  Lock  Nut  Co.,  Inc.,  61  Broadway.  New 
York.  Pamphlet.  Calls  attention  to  a  special  type  of  lock 
nut  in  which  a  roller  is  used  to  perform  the  locking.  Among 
the  advantages  claimed  for  the  nut.  which  was  illustrated  in 
The  Iron  Age,  March  8,  1917,  are  simplicity  of  construction. 
reduced  labor  expense  for  installation  and  maintenance  arid 
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the  absence  of  lost  or  loose  nuts  to  be  replaced.  Views  show- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  roller  lock  acts  are  included. 

Leather    Belting: Charles    A.    Schieren    Co.,    Cliff    and 

Ferry  streets,  New  York.  Pamphlet  entitled  "Belt  Buyers' 
Guide"  Pertains  to  the  transmission  of  power  by  leather 
belting  and  the  maintenance  of  the  belts  in  a  plant.  After  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  problem  of  transmitting  power  by 
belting  the  service  which  the  company  is  prepared  to  render 
users  of  its  belting  is  briefly  touched  upon.  This  is  followed 
by  instructions  on  the  lacing  of  belting  and  the  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  installing  and  using  the  belts.  Considerable 
useful  information  is  presented  and  tables  showing  the  horse- 
power transmitted  by  various  widths  of  single  and  double 
leather  belts  at  different  speeds  are  included. 

Automatic  Fire  Detector.— New  York  Bra.ss  Foundry 
Co  102  Centre  Street,  New  York.  Pamphlet.  Lists  the 
advantages  of  the  Monitor  detector  system  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  changes  in  temperature,  opening  exit  doors,  controlling 
automatic  sprinklers  and  closing  fire  doors  and  shutters,  etc. 
A  number  of  applications  of  the  detector  are  illustrated  and 
briefly  described. 

Toneneleas  Industrial  Truck.— Columbus  Lift-Truck 
Co  105  West  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Folder.  Refers 
to  an  elevating  industrial  truck  of  the  tongueless  type,  in 
which  the  load  carrying  platform  is  raised  from  the  floor  by  a 
ratchet.  Several  views  of  the  truck  are  presented,  and  a 
condensed  table  of  specifications  is  included. 

Pattern  Shop  Eanlpment.— Wellman  Pattern  Supply 
Co  CTeveland.  Bulletin  No.  8.  Lists  and  illustrates  various 
appliances  for  use  in  a  pattern  shop.  These  include  a  line 
of  heavy  duty  universal  side  spindle  Duntley  drills,  which 
use  either  single-phase  alternating  or  direct  current,  a  stand 
for  electric  drilling  machines,  portable  electric  disk  and  hack 
saw  blade  grinding  machines,  glue  pots,  bench  planing  ma- 
chines, power  grindstones,  embossing  presses,  band  saws, 
vises,  pattern  lumber  and  special  screw  machine  products. 

Roller  Bearlngn.- Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.  Engineering  bulletin  No.  1809.  Devoted  to  the , use 
of  roller  bearings  in  steel  mills.  Among  the  applications  >re 
rolling  tables,  hot  saws,  soaking  pit  covers  and  charging. 
Ingot,  ladle,  cinder  and  slag  cars.  The  special  advantage^  of 
reduction  in  friction,  good  lubrication  and  durability  are 
briefly  touched  upon.  A  number  of  diagrams  showing  the 
way  in  which  the  bearings  are  installed  are  presented,  to- 
gether with  a  table  of  dimensions  and  specifications. 

Turret  Lathe*.— Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Pamphlet.  Devoted  to  the  company's  turret  lathe  and  the 
rapidity  of  production  possible  with  it.  The  pamphlet  con- 
sists of  reprints  of  advertisements  in  the  trace  and  technical 
press.  In  each  case  some  part  that  was  finished  by  the  lathe 
is  shown  and  the  time  required  for  its  production  empha- 
•Ixed.  Brief  descriptions  of  the  different  parts  and  sectional 
drawings  serve  to  supplement  the  halftone  illustiation.s.^  « 

Air  Compresiiorii.— Nagle  Corliss  Engine  Works,  E!R«\ 
Pa.  Bulletin  No.  27.  Calls  attention  to  a  line  of  belt  sfftd 
steam  driven  power  air  compressors  which  are  built  in  si^es 
ranging  from  3  to  8000  cu.  ft.  of  air.  A  general  description 
of  the  construction  of  the  compressors,  which  is  supple- 
mented by  illustrations  of  the  different  parts,  is  presented 
and  this  Is  followed  by  specification  tables  of  the  various 
•tSM  of  compressor  that  can  be  supplied.  Mention  is  also 
mad*  of  a  line  of  air  receivers  and  views  of  the  different 
tjrpes  of  air  compressors  built  are  included. 

■All  BcaHiiflt«.~8.K.F.  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Fblder.  Olves  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  prominent 
machine  tool  builders  concerning  the  use  of  the  company's 
ball  bsarlngs  In  different  kinds  of  machine  tools. 

iMlHtrutory  and  Workshop  Appliances.— Buffalo 
DanUI  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo.  Catalog  B,  List  No.  37.  Mentions 
a  Una  of  appllancea  burning  gas,  gasoline  and  kerosene  for 
elMmlsta.  experimental  laboratories,  workshops,  toolrooms, 
eottofM,  schools,  etc.  The  line  Includes  crucible  and  muffle 
furnacM.  tool  forges,  brazing  stands,  blowpipes,  foot  and 
powar  Mowers,  burners,  etc.,  and  the  various  accessories 
usad  In  connection  with  them.  Illustrations  and  brief  de- 
•cHptlons  ar«?  presented  and  In  some  cases  tables  of  the 
dilTarant  »l/.«s  that  can  be  supplied  are  included. 

nival  C'Mlllnv  GnNH^KIvet  Cutting  Gun  Co.,  220  Ea.'^t 
••frond  Stri^'i  '•".' Ifinatl.  Pamphlet.  Points  out  the  ad- 
vanlages  of  ivets  with  a   patented   pneumatic    tool 

inslMd  of  II  i;  bar  and  sledge.     Among  the  features 

upon  which  emphasis  Is  laid  are  a  reduction  In  <  f»»t  and 
safety.  A  number  of  views  of  the  gun  In  use  are  presented 
and  Its  application  to  each  particular  case  is  briefly  de- 
•crlbed.  An  illustrated  description  of  the  tool  appcHred  In 
Tmb  Ihon  Aor,  Marrh  15,  1917. 

MarhlnlsM*  Toola^siocum,  Avram  &  rtiocum  Labora- 
tor  ••.  Inc.,  bil  West  Twenty-flrst  Straet.  New   Vork.     Two 


folders.  Illustrate  and  describe  an  Improved  form  of  sine 
bar  and  an  Indicating  square  for  tool  makers  and  ma- 
chinists. Applications  of  botli  tools  are  shown  and  a  list 
of  the  other  tools  made  is  included. 

Motor  Reverslnir  Oil  Switch— Crocker-Wheeler  Co., 
Ampere,  N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  179.  Describes  an  oil  switch 
that  has  been  developed  for  reversing  two  or  three  phase 
alternating  current  motors.  In  the  bulletin  the  operation 
of  the  switch  is  demonstrated  by  illustrations  rather  than 
by  text.  These  sliow  the  different  arrangements  of  operat- 
ing levers  that  can  be  provided,  as  well  as  the  positions  of 
the  contacts  for  operatiDn  in  either  forward  or  reverse  direc- 
tions. The  various  features  of  the  switch,  such  as  simple 
and  rugged  construction,  easy  access  and  the  use  of  few 
parts,  are  briefly  touched  upon.  An  illustrated  description 
of  this  switch  appeared  In  The  Ikon  Aoe,   Aug.  IG,  1917. 

RnHt-RenlMtint;:  FlniNli.— Rust-Resisting  Black  Finish 
Co.,  202  John  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Circular.  Describes 
the  application  of  a  rust-resisting  treatment  to  Iron  and 
steel  to  f^ive  a  permanent  finish.  The  process,  which  can  be 
applied  to  steel  and  wrought  and  malleable  iron,  is  not  a 
paint  or  a  lacquer  and  employs  a  muffle  furnace  and  super- 
heated steam  in  connection  with  certain  non-poisonous  or 
explosive  gases.  The  size*  of  the  material  treated,  it  is 
emphasized,  is  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  furnace  in  use. 

Fnel    on    BnrnlniBir   E^qulpnient.— Fess   System    Co.,    218 

Natoma  Street,  San  Francisco.  Circular  No.  18.  Presents  a 
brief  illustrated  description  of  a  turbine  burner  for  fuel  oil. 
The  special  advantage  claimed  for  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  rotation  of  the  atomizing  cup  and  its  turbine  blades 
subjects  the  oil  to  a  high  centrifugal  velocity  and  the 
velocity  of  the  air  assists  in  breaking  up  the  oil,  as  well  as 
carrying  it  into  the  combustion  chamber.  A  number  of 
views  showing  the  application  of  the  burner,  to  various 
forms  of  heating  apparatus  are  presented  and  a  series  of 
dimension  diagrams  and  tables  are  included. 

Speed  Changrlnju:  De\  lee.— Moore  &  White  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pamphlet.  Refers  to  a  special  type  of  speed 
changing  device  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age. 
Feb.  22,  1917.  The  special  advantages  claimed  for  this 
arrangement  are  the  elimination  of  friction  slip  and  the 
providing  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  speed.  A  number  of 
illustrations  of  the  device  in  use  are  presented,  together  with 
a  detailed  description  of  its  construction. 

Metal  Cleaner — Oakley  Chemical  Co.,  22  Thames  Street, 
New  York.  Information  sheet  No.  857-.  Points  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  Oakite  in  the  cleaning  of  munitions 
at  various  stages  in  their  manufacture.  In  addition  to  a 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  cleaning  shells,  photo- 
micrographs of  oil  that  has  been  emulsified  by  Oakite  and 
saponified  by  a  caustic  are  given.  Instructions  for  using 
Oakite  and  Oakite  cutting  compound  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  munitions  are  presented.  A  number  of  views 
showing  the  various  steiw  in  munitions  manufacture  for 
which  the  company's  products  are  used  are  included. 

Grindinju:  Machines. — CJtt  Grinder  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Loose  leaf  circulars.  Illustrations  and  descriptive  matter 
explain  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  universal  grinding 
machine  adapted  for  general  toolroom  service  and  a  plain 
machine  designed  for  producing  large  quantities  of  small 
duplicate  straight  or  taper  cylindrical  parts.  The  leaflets 
are  punched  to  fit  a  dealer's  price  book  and  specification 
tables  of  both  machines  are  included. 

T-wl«t  DrillN  and  Machlnijits'  Tools.— Detroit  Twist 
Drill  Co.,  Detroit.  Catalog  No.  18.  Size,  5  x  7^4  in.;  pages, 
251.  Covers  an  extensive  line  of  machinists'  tools  which 
includes  twist  drills,  reamers,  chucks,  sockets,  milling  cutters, 
taps,  etc.  Both  high  speed  and  carbon  steel  tools  are  made 
in  a  number  of  cases  and  for  convenience  in  ordering  con- 
trasting colors  of  ink  are  used  to  designate  each  kind  of 
material.  Illustrations  of  the  tools  are  presented  at  the  top 
of  the  pages  with  tables  of  the  various  sizes  that  can  be 
supplied  underneath.  Mention  is  made  of  the  facilities 
possessed  for  turning  out  special  tools  and  a  number  of  tables 
of  useful  information  are  included.  An  alphabetical  index 
of  the  various  tools  listed  forms  a  part  of  the  catalog. 

Vertical  Turret  Lathe.— Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Circular  VT-624.  Concerned  with  a  24-in. 
vertical  turret  lathe  having  one  swivel  turret  head  and  one 
non-swiveling  side  turret  head.  The  construction  of  the 
lathe  is  gone  into  at  some  length  with  sideheads  in  con- 
trasting type  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  matter  contained 
in  the  paragraphs.  A  condensed  table  of  specifications  and 
an  installation  diagram  and  data  are  given,  together  with 
two  views  of   the   lathe. 

Turret  Lathes.— Gisholt  Machine  Co..  Madison,  Wis. 
Folder.  Treats  of  the  part  played  by  the  company's  turret 
lathes  in  the  manufacture  of  internal  combustion  engines. 
The  successive  stages  from  the  billet  to  the  finished  cylinder 
are  Illustrated  together  with  views  of  some  of  the  operations. 
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Recovery  of  Coke  Breeze  at  Skip  Hoists 

Pneumatic  Conveyor  at  Edgar  Thomson  Works,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  Carries  Breeze  to  Storage  Tanks — Automatic 
Control    Features — Applied    Also    to    Unloading    Lime 


PNEUMATIC  conveying  systems  for  handling 
coke  screenings  from  blast  furnace  ship-hoist 
pits  and  for  removing  lime  from  railroad  cars 
are  to  be  installed  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  by  the  Guarantee  Construc- 
tion Co.,  New  York.  The  design  of  the  conveyors  is 
practically  complete  and  fabrication  of  parts  is  now 
under  way.  In  the  case  of  the  coke,  the  charge  to 
the  skip  bucket  from  the  larry  car  will  fall  over  a 
screen  through  which  the  fine  coke  will  drop  to  the 
pit,  and  the  plant  provides  for  emptying  the  pits 


periodically  by  suction  maintained  by  centrifugal 
exhausters  which  will  deliver  the  coke  breeze  to 
storage  hoppers  for  subsequent  use.  Besides  the 
fact  of  the  unusual  method  of  handling  coke  and 
lime,  interest  attaches  to  the  apparatus  to  control 
automatically  the  operation  of  the  exhausters  what- 
ever may  be  the  load. 

The  coke-handling  system  comprises  a  main  con- 
veyor duct  with  branches  extending  beneath  the 
skip-hoist  hoppers  with  an  intake  at  each,  two  stor- 
age tanks,  a  dust  collector  or  air  scrubber,  and  two 
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r-nkP  breeze  falling  into  the  skip-hoist  pits  will  be  transferred   from    them    to   the   storage   tanks.      Provision    for   automatic 
i^^otie  uicc      j-ggulation  of  the  exhausters  is  made  to  compensate  variations  in  the  length  of  the  conveyor  duct 


General  Electric  exhausters,  with  provision  for  a 
third.  Each  exhauster  will  be  direct  connected  to 
a  150-hp.  direct-current  motor  and  will  be  con- 
trolled by  automatic  governing  apparatus  actuated 
by  the  air  blast.  This  governing  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  steel  disk  which  will  be 
balanced  against  the  air  blast  by 
adjustable  counterweights  and 
steadied  by  a  dash  pot.  Reduced 
air  blast  will  allow  the  counter- 
weights to  raise  the  disk  and  speed 
up  the  exhauster.  Increased  air 
blast  will  force  the  disk  in  the  re- 
verse direction  and  reduce  the  ex- 
hauster speed,  thus  to  maintain  a 
constant  flow  of  air  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

At  each  intake  will  be  a  button 
switch  for  throwing  the  exhausters 
in  or  out  of  service.  When  the 
conveyor  duct  in  use  is  short,  say, 
not  over  half  the  length  of  the 
line,  only  one  exhauster  will  be  re- 
quired and  its  speed,  determined 
by  the  governor,  will  vary  with  the 
frictional  resistance  of  the  duct. 
When  the  length  of  the  duct  causes 
frictional  resistance  which  cannot 
be  overcome  by  the  single  ex- 
hauster, or  if  the  coke  dust  is  fed 
too  rapidly  or  clogs  the  duct,  the 
second  exhauster  will  be  auto- 
matically thrown  in  in  tandem  by 
the  governor. 

As  indicated  in  the  illustration, 
the  exhausters  are  to  be  fitted  with 
by-pa.ss  piping  and  valves  to  facili- 
tate this  operation.  The  valves 
will  be  operated  by  electric  motors 
controlled  by  the  constant  volume 
governor  and  will  be  automatically 
properly  adjusted  when  the  second 
exhauster  is  thrown  in  or  out  of 
ftervice. 

The  main  conveyor  duct  will 
conffiftt  of  a  10-in.  pipe  paralleling  a 
line  of  seven  blast  furnaces  and 
terminating  at  its  discharging  end 
in  the  two  storage  tanks.  The  coke 
acreening8,  as  stated,  will  be  col- 
lected in  pitu,  one  for  each  furnace, 
located  beneath  the  loading  hopper 
of  the  ukip-hoistH,  and  will  enter 
the  main  conveyor  pipe  through  the 
branch  lineH,  The  conveyor  equip- 
ment will  have  a  rated  capacity  of 
40  tons  per  furnace  in  24  hr.  and 
the  total  distance  traversed  from 
the  storage  tanks  to  the  farthest 
furnace  pit  will  be  approximately  1350  ft.  The  dis- 
charge head  to  the  storage  tanks,  that  is  the  net  lift, 
will  be  approximately  63  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
pits.  The  automatic  governor  arrangement  for  reg- 
uiatinjf  Ruction  with  load  is  expected  to  maintain 
full  rapacity  under  all  conditions  of  service. 

The  design   provides  for  separate  cleaning  of 


lOach  branch  duct  will  be  provided 
with  a  by-pass  valve  consisting  of 
a  section  of  the  main  conveyor 
duct  and  a  section  of  the  branch 
pipe  mounted  on  a  carriage. 
Throwing  any  branch  in  service 
win  automatically  disconnect  all 
others 


each  pit  and  the  branch  pipes  will  be  equipped  with 
specially  designed  valves  to  disconnect  automat- 
ically all  pits  from  the  line  excepting  the  one  being 
emptied.  This  valve  is  to  comprise  a  section  of  the 
main  conveyor  pipe  and  a  section  of  the  correspond- 
ing branch  pipe.  The  two  pipe  sec- 
tions will  be  mounted  on  a  carriage 
which  will  move  within  a  stationary 
air-tight  box.  Into  this  both  the 
main  suction  line  and  the  branch 
line  will  open.  The  movable  sec- 
tions will  be  operated  by  a  screw, 
the  screw  which  moves  the  carriage, 
being  operated  by  the  larryman  by 
an  endless  chain.  When  one  suc- 
tion circuit  is  made  continuous  the 
other  will  be  automatically  broken, 
and  the  open  pipe  of  the  broken 
circuit  will  be  sealed  by  a  plate  at- 
tached to  the  carriage  and  moved 
with  it.  This  makes  a  positive  in- 
terlocking system  in  which  only  one 
inlet  can  be  operated  at  a  time.  It 
is  important  that  the  stationary  box 
enclosing  the  sections  prevent  air 
from  leaking  into  the  suction  line. 
The  two  storage  tanks  for  coke 
dust  will  have  each  a  capacity  of 
200  tons  and  will  be  provided  with 
valves  similar  to  those  designed  for 
use  on  the  conveyor  pipe,  so  that 
when  one  tank  operates  the  other 
will  be  disconnected  free  for  clean- 
ing. The  tanks  will  act  also  as 
storage  bunkers  for  coke  dust  from 
a  second  row  of  four  furnaces  ex- 
tending at  right  angles  to  the  other 
seven.  This  dust  will  be  brought 
in  cars  to  the  track  hoppers  indi- 
cated in  the  illustration  and  lifted 
into  the  storage  tanks  through  an 
independent  pipe. 

Air  will  be  exhausted  from  the 
tanks  through  large  diameter  pipes 
which  will  bend  down  and  join  to  a 
common  header  as  shown.  Two 
hand-operated  gate  valves,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  union  to  the  com- 
mon header,  will  be  used  to  main- 
tain suction  in  one  tank  or  the  other 
as  desired.  The  large  diameter  of 
these  pipes  insures  low  velocity  of 
air  so  that  a  minimum  amount  of 
dust  will  be  carried  over  from  the 
storage  tanks.  This  separating  ac- 
tion will  be  supplemented  by  the 
large  diameter  of  the  storage  tanks 
and  the  correspondingly  low  veloc- 
ity of  air  through  them. 
Such  fine  particles  of  dust  as  may  be  carried 
over  from  the  storage  tanks  will  be  removed  before 
reaching  the  exhausters  by  an  air  washer  located 
as  shown.  This  consists  of  a  ?heet  steel  compart- 
ment with  vertical  baffles  and  water  sprays.  The 
air  intake  will  be  at  the  upper  part  of  one  end  and 
the  outlet  at  the  upper  part  of  the  opposite  end. 
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The  traversing  air  will  be  directed  alternately  up 
and  down  by  the  baffles  and  will  be  washed  by  the 
-water  from  the  sprays.  The  spacings  between  the 
baffles  will  increase  in  width  toward  the  discharg- 
ing end  to  lessen  the  velocity  of  flow  and  provide 
greater  time  for  thoroughly  removing  the  dust.  A 
water-sealed  overflow  pipe  will  drain  the  water  as 
it  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  washer. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  piping  equipment 
of  the  conveyor  is  in  the  design  of  bends.  These 
-will  be  protected  on  the  outside  circumference  by 
segmental  semi-steel  wearing  pieces  of  the  same 
curvature  as  the  bends  and  clamped  on  by  U-bolts. 
They  are  approximately  3  in.  thick  at  the  center, 
and  will  provide  renewable  wearing  surfaces  at  all 
turning  points  in  the  conveyor  duct. 

Pneumatic  Conveyor  for  Lime 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  also  planning  a  suc- 
tion conveyor  for  handling  lime  used  for  treating 
boiler  feed  water  at  its  Edgar  Thomson  plant. 
Handling  lime  is  hardly  regarded  as  an  agreeable 
task  because  of  the  large  amount  of  dust  set  up, 
l)ut  it  is  believed  the  suction  conveyor  will  remedy 
this  condition. 

The  plan  for  handling  lime  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuous process  by  which  the  lime  will  be  unloaded 
from  box  cars  in  which  it  comes  to  the  plant, 
crushed,  weighed  and  delivered  to  mixing  tanks 
for  use  in  treating  feed  water.  The  use  of  the  suc- 
tion conveyor,  it  is  believed,  will  obviate  dust  clouds 


within  the  car,  so  that  a  man  may  without  discomfort 
direct  the  suction  nozzle  which  will  be  attached  to  a 
flexible  hose  for  picking  up  the  lime.  Material  from 
powder  to  lumps  of  100  cu.  in.  may,  it  is  said,  be 
handled  in  quantities  up  to  10  tons  per  hour  with 
power  requirements  varying  from  20  to  25  hp.  The 
lime  as  unloaded  will  be  carried  by  the  air  blast 
through  an  8-in.  pipe  to  a  storage  tank  of  20  tons 
capacity.  From  here  it  will  pass  through  a  contin- 
uous discharging  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  into 
a  crusher,  there  to  be  crushed  and  transferred  by 
suction  to  a  second  tank  indicated  in  the  illustra- 
tion as  a  crushed  lime  separating  tank.  It  will 
then  pass  through  another  continuous  discharging 
gate  into  the  scale  hopper,  automatically  weighed 
and  dumped  to  mixing  tanks  in  proper  quantities 
for  treating  feed  water. 

Air  will  be  exhausted  from  each  tank  and  will 
pass  through  dust  collectors  and  air  washers  before 
reaching  the  exhausters.  The  dust  collectors  will 
be  of  the  usual  centrifugal  type,  allowing  the  dust 
to  settle  and  fall  back  into  storage  tanks,  above 
which  they  are  located.  They  are  supplemented  by 
the  air  washers,  which  are  similar  to  those  employed 
in  the  coke-conveying  apparatus.  A  by-pass  pipe 
connecting  the  outlets  of  the  washers  will  permit 
the  use  of  either  exhauster  as  desired  for  either 
branch  of  the  installation. 

Continuous  discharging  gates  are  required  as 
the  process  is  not  intermittent.  Each  gate  will 
consist  of  radial  revolving  pockets  of  sheet  steel. 
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The  nliin  for  handline:  lime  provides  a  continuous  process  by  which  the  lime  will  be  unloaded  from  cars,  crushed,  weighed 

and  delivered  to  mixing  tanks     The  gate  valves  and  by-pass  pipe  w.ll  enable  the  use  of  either  exhauster  on  either  tank.     The 

continuous  discharging  gates  are  designed  to  prevent  air   infiltration 
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As  the  hub  revolves  the  lime  will  pass  into  the  com- 
partments and  fall  into  the  hopper.  The  contact 
between  the  plates  and  their  casing  will  be  air- 
tight, and  only  negligible  quantity  of  air,  it  is 
said,  will  be  carried  back  into  the  tanks.  A  revolv- 
ing drum  or  rotary  feeder  above  the  gate  will  con- 
trol the  rate  of  discharge  of  the  material. 


HEAVY  TIN  PLATE  OUTPUT 


Bureau    Estimate    Shows    Large    Increase    for 
Present  Year 

Washington,  Aug.  28. — A  total  production  of  tin 
plate  for  the  calendar  year  1917  of  32,898,597  base  boxes 
is  foreshadowed  by  a  special  census  of  the  industry  just 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. These  figures  as  compared  with  mill  obligations 
make  a  very  interesting  exhibit  in  connection  with 
the  shortage  of  tin  plate  throughout  the  world  at  the 
present  time. 

Returns  received  from  15  of  the  leading  tin  plate 
producers  of  the  country  indicate  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent  in  the  domestic  production  of 
tin  plate  this  year  over  last.  The  returns  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  last  which  are  based  upon  actual 
production,  show  an  output  of  16,038,732  boxes.  The 
estimated  production  for  the  half  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1917,  is  16,859,865  boxes. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  the  calendar  year  1917  is  5,918,603  boxes  more 
than  in  1916,  practically  all  of  the  plate  that  can  be 
produced  has  been  contracted  for  to  be  delivered  before 
December  31,  next,  and  a  shortage  is  in  sight  equal  to 
the  output  of  the  first  two  months  of  1918.  Following 
are  the  official  figures  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce: 

Production  of  tin  plate,  boxes: 

1914    20,271,683 

1915    22,925,437 

1916    26,979,994 

1917.  first  half 16,038,732 

1917,  second  half    (estimated) 16,859,86.5 

1917,  total 32,898,597 

Contracted   for  delivery  first  half  of  1917  and  not 
8hipi>ed  June  30,  1917: 

Domest.c   2,424,261 

Export 982,984 

Contracted  for  delivery  second  half  of  1917 : 

Domestic 13,747,730 

Export   1,346,293 

Total  obligations  of  mills  for  delivery  last  half  of 

1917    18,501,218 

Entimated  1917  production  for  export 3,405,071 

In  giving  out  these  figures,  the  bureau  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  very  urgent  necessity  that  substitutes  for  tin 
plate  be  used  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  as  the 
Government's  demand  upon  the  steel  producers  for  war 
material  is  daily  growing  heavier  and  this  may  at  any 
time  result  in  decreasing  the  supply  of  steel  for  the 
tin  plate  mills,  thereby  resulting  in  a  diminished  pro- 
duction of  plate.  The  bureau  is  informed  that  England 
and  France  are  both  experiencing  a  shortage  in  tin 
plate  and  have  taken  steps  similar  to  those  pursued  in 
this  country  to  conserve  the  supply  of  tin  cans  for  use 
aa  food  containers. 

Figure*  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
r>omestic  Commerce  showing  the  export  movement  of 
tin  plate  for  the  seven  years  beginning  with  1911,  the 
first  year  of  the  so-called  pre-war  period,  and  ending 
June  30,  1917,  constitute  a  striking  exhibit,  showing  as 
they  do  an  increase  in  exports  of  no  less  than  645  per 
cent  in  quantity  and  more  than  1000  per  cent  in  value. 
Shipment*  in  1911  aggregated  70,199,398  lb,  valued  at 


,-,,  Pounds 

1»  ,'  70,199,898 

\l\i  181,899,86« 

I5i5  164,362,281 

\l\*  105,899.762 

JJI5  179,221,644 

\l\*  616,267.473 

>•" 621,861,890 


Value 

$2,489,094 

6.269,325 

5,767,043 

8,643.806 

5,712,104 

18,703,773 

28,404.433 


again  developed  and  in  1916  there  was  an  increane  of 
nearly  340,000,000  lb.  The  following  table  shows  the 
exports  from  the  beginning  of  the  pre-war  period  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  just  closed: 

The  extraordinarily  comprehensive  export  distribu- 
tion of  American  tin  plate  is  graphically  shown  in 
figures  which  have  just  been  made  up  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  showing  the  exports 
by  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  as  compared  with 
1916.  These  figures  emphasize  the  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  products  during  the  past 
year,  for  while  the  gain  in  exports  in  1917  over  1916 
was  less  than  1  per  cent,  the  increase  in  value  was  more 
than  50  per  cent.  The  minimum  amount  shipped  to  any 
one  of  the  11  countries  enumerated  was  4,384,430  lb., 
which  went  to  Mexico,  while  the  maximum  was  133,- 
624,965  lb.,  shipped  to  Canada.  Argentina  ranks  sec- 
ond in  1917,  taking  51,378,225  lb.,  a  gain  of  20  per  cent 
over  1916  and  understood  to  be  due  to  the  demand  for 
cans  for  the  packing  of  meats  for  war  supplies.  Japan 
took  46,430,277  lb.  in  1917,  ranking  third,  but  this  total 
was  a  substantial  decrease  from  the  55,189,308  lb.  ab- 
sorbed in  1916.  The  following  table  shows  the  details 
of  the  export  movement  by  countries  of  destination  for 
the  two  fiscal  years  1916  and  1917: 

, 1916 ,     , 1917 ^ 

Country  Pounds  Value  I'ounds  Value 
United 

Kingdom    ...  66,715,359  $2,288,425  19,477,988  $854,090 

Canada    117,364,108  3.979,108  133,624,965  7.691,901 

Mexico   6,154,491  211,179  4.384,430  289,728 

Cuba     8.564,353  304,371  8,975,391  535.407 

Argentina    ....  41.926,801  1,519,110  51,378,225  2,954,310 

Brazil     24,540,519  860,167  31,154,451  1,718,225 

Uruguay    8.422,480  288,931  11,586,175  728,174 

China     35,408.911  1,248,678  30.515,220  1,534,253 

British    Indies.  45,548,953  1.656.154  39.841,103  1,623,500 

Honglcong    31,940,917  1,269*799  22,169,791  1,173,017 

Japan     55,189,308  2,315,506  46,430.277  2,722.426 

Other  countries  74,481,273  2,762,384  122,260,374  6,559,402 

Total    516,257,473    $18,705,812   521,861,390   $28,404,433 

For  many  years,  Canada  has  been  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  American  tin  plate,  but  while  in  1914  that 
country  took  75  per  cent  of  our  total  exports,  in  1917 
we  shipped  to  the  Dominion  less  than  26  per  cent. 


New  Tin-Plate  Plant  at  Warren,  Ohio 

The  Liberty  Steel  Co.,  organized  some  time  ago  to 
build  a  sheet  mill  plant  at  Warren,  Ohio,  has  changed 
its  plans,  and  will  erect  a  tin-plate  plant.  The  company 
is  installing  eight  tin  mills  at  this  time  on  one  drive, 
which,  however,  has  a  capacity  for  12  mills.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  install  these  other  four  mills 
after  the  first  eight  have  been  started.  For  the  eight 
mills  there  are  being  installed  12  to  14  tin  pots,  and  a 
very  modern  tin  house  is  also  being  erected.  Contracts 
for  all  this  equipment  have  been  placed.  A  main  mill 
building  to  contain  the  hot  and  cold  mills,  shears,  heat- 
ing and  annealing  furnaces,  and  other  equipment  is  a 
two-aisle  building,  each  aisle  being  75  ft.  wide  with 
30-ft.  lean-tos  on  each  side,  each  aisle  being  about 
500  ft.  long.  The  tin  mills  are  being  built  by  the  Hyde 
Park  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Pa.,  the 
cranes  by  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  the  motors 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  gears  by  the  Fawcus  Machine  Co.,  and  the  pickling 
machines  by  the  Mesta  Machine  Co.  The  company  ex- 
pects to  turn  out  between  650,000  and  750,000  base  boxes 
of  tin  plate  per  year,  with  its  first  equipment  of  eight 
hot  mills,  and  is  counting  on  starting  operations  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  next  year.  It  expects  to  be  in  position 
to  deliver  tin  plate  at  least  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1918.     E.  A.  Clark  is  president. 


$2,489,004.  In  1912  there  was  a  marked  increase,  the 
toUl  exports  amounting  to  181,899,366  lb.  valued  at 
$6,269,325,  hut  during  the  next  two  years  there  was  a 
heavy  decline.    In  1915,  however,  the  upward  tendency 


The  Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co.,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  making  improvements  at  its  plant  for 
work  on  a  United  States  Government  shell  contract. 
The  company  formerly  had  two  separate  shell  depart- 
ments, one  machining  3-in.  American  and  the  other  3-in. 
Russian  hiKh-explosive  shells.  These  two  departments 
have  now  been  consolidated  and  will  work  on  the  new 
type  American  H.  E.  shells.  About  25  additional  lathes 
of  the  company's  own  manufacture  have  been  added  to 
the  equipment. 
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Flash  Annealing  of  Large  Projectiles* 

In  the  manufacture  of  large  projectiles,  the  rough 
shell  is  brought  to  a  temperature  of  1650  deg.  Fahr. 
and  then  waterquenched.  This  leaves  the  metal,  es- 
pecially the  outer  skin,  glass  hard,  and  this  must  be 
softened  to  allow  machining  without  affecting  the  hard- 
ness of  the  inner  metal.  To  obtain  this  result,  the 
shell  surface  must  be  heated  to  about  900  deg.  Fahr., 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
the  inner  sections  of  the  metal  having  time  to  absorb 
enough  heat  to  materially  affect  their  hardness.  This 
softening  of  a  thin  skin  of  metal  is  called  flash- 
annealing. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  effect  explained  above 
has  been  a  rather  difficult  task.  In  one  of  our  large 
steel  mills  quite  a  variety  of  types  of  oil  and  electric 
furnaces  were  tried  out,  but  the  shells  would  come 
through  with  hard  spots  and  could  only  be  machined 
with  difficulty.  Two  Surface  Combustion  Company's 
gas-fired  flash-annealing  furnaces  were  finally  installed 
and  satisfactory  results  obtained. 

The  furnaces  are  run  on  a  low-pressure  system, 
air  being  delivered  from  a  positive  pressure  blower. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  mixture  are  controlled 
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A  Mixture  of  Gas  and  Air  at  a  Low  Pressure  Is  Delivered 
at  a  Tangent  with  the  Inner  Wall  of  the  Furnace  by  a 
Series  of  Radially  Placed  Burners  to  Produce  a  Revolving 
Sheet  of  the  Mixture  and  Insure  a  Uniform  Temperature 
to  Soften  a  Thin   Skin  of  Metal  on  the  Projectile 

by  the  builder's  one-valve  low-pressure  control.  The 
heavy  firebrick  walls  of  the  furnace,  backed  up  by 
ample  insulation,  are  incased  in  a  heavy  sheet  metal 
casing,  mounted  on  a  cast-iron  base.  The  base  rests 
on  a  foundation  set  in  a  shallow  pit  of  a  depth  to  bring 
the  top  to  a  convenient  working  height.  The  covers 
are  of  the  usual  swing  type. 

Later,  due  to  manufacture  of  a  larger  shell,  an  order 
for  two  additional  units  was  placed.  In  the  latter 
type  of  furnace,  the  burners  are  placed  radially,  and 
their  nozzles  are  made,  so  as  to  shoot  the  mixture 
tangentially  upon  the  inner  furnace  walls.  This  causes 
a  revolving  sheet  of  mixture,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
scrubbing  action  of  the  hot  gases,  insuring  as  nearly 
a  uniform  temperature  as  possible  at  all  points  on 
the  surface  of  the  furnace.  When  furnace  is  cold,  the 
tunnels  at  the  end  of  burners  allow  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  mixture  to  take  place  by  retarding  its 
velocity  before  the  cold  furnace  walls  are  reached. 
These  furnaces  are  of  a  later  design,  using  firebrick 
walls  and  insulation  as  in  the  former  installation,  but 
run  on  a  high-pressure  gas  system. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  mixture  are  con- 
trolled by  a  single-pipe,  one-valve  high-pressure  con- 
trol. Gas  at  2  in.  of  water  pressure  is  raised  to  10  lb. 
gage  pressure  by  a  booster.  This  high-pressure  gas 
draws    in    the    necessary    amount    of   atmospheric    air 

•From  information  supplied  by  Edward  A.  Pilnacek.  engi- 
neering department,  Surface  Combu.stion  Co.,  Long  Island  City. 
N.  Y. 


through  an  inspirator,  thus  eliminating  any  air  pipes 
and  making  a  very  compact  furnace.  In  this  second 
installation  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  set  the  fur- 
nace at  the  floor  level  and  build  a  platform  around  to 
enable  the  men  to  operate  from  a  convenient  working 
level. 

In  operation  it  takes  1^/^  hr.  to  bring  furnace  from 
room  temperature  and  soak  it  at  1650  deg.  Fahr., 
using  720  cu.  ft.  of  600  B.t.u.  gas  per  hour.  This 
time  can  be  cut  down  if  desired.  When  the  furnace 
has  come  to  the  desired  temperature  the  door  is  swung 
open  and  a  shell  lowered  into  it  by  an  overhead  crane. 
The  shells  remain  in  furnace  anywhere  from  7  to 
14  min.,  the  average  being  10  min.  During  this  time 
a  gas  rate  of  540  cu.  ft.  per  hour  is  maintained  and 
at  the  end  the  furnace  temperature  drops  to  about 
1420  deg.  Fahr.,  while  the  shell  surface  is  brought  to 
about  900  deg.  Fahr.  After  the  shell  has  been  re- 
moved and  the  door  closed  the  gas  rate  is  raised  to 
720  cu.  ft.  per  hour,  bringing  the  furnace  back  to 
1620  deg.  Fahr.  in  5  min. 

In  this  manner  two  furnace  units  turn  out  seven 
shells,  weighing  330  lb.  each,  per  hour.  A  few  minutes 
are  lost  in  handling  the  shells,  and  during  this  time 
the  furnace  temperature  is  held  with  480  cu.  ft.  per 
hour  with  the  door  open.  The  total  gas  consumed  per 
hour  by  the  two  units  amounts  to  1170  cu.  ft.,  or  168 
cu.  ft.  per  shell. 


Adopts  Group  Insurance 

The  Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  arranged  to  insure  the  lives  of  all  employees  who 
have  been  with  the  company  for  one  month,  through 
a  group  insurance  policy.  Persons  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  for  less  than  three  months  will  receive 
$200  insurance,  and  the  amount  of  protection  increases 
with  length  of  service  until,  when  an  employee  has 
been  with  the  company  for  three  years,  he  will  be  in- 
sured for  $1,000. 

Each  employee  may  select  his  own  beneficiary,  and 
an  attractive  certificate  of  insurance  will  be  issued. 
On  the  seconnd  page  of  the  certificate  is  a  half-tone  of 
the  plant,  and  on  the  third  page  a  letter  from  the  com- 
pany to  its  employees.     The  letter  says,  in  part: 

We  all  know  that  the  health,  happiness  and  co-operation 
of  its  employees  are  important  factors  in  the  success  of  this 
corporation. 

It  is  also  clear  that  freedom  from  worry  on  the  part  of  any 
man  or  woman  is  necessary  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  this 
condition  of  well-being. 

Realizing  this,  the  Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.  has  arranged 
to  have  your  life  insured  in  Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance  and  herewith  delivers  to  you  this  certificate  of 
insurance. 

This  certificate  is  issued  without  any  expense  to  you.  In 
effecting  this  arrangement,  the  Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.  de- 
sires to  show,  in  a  practical  manner,  the  value  of  true  co- 
operation and  its  appreciation  of  faithful  service  as  rendered 
to  this  company. 

This  insurance  is  issued  by  the  insurance  depart- 
ment of  the  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank,  and  was 
arranged  for  by  Harry  W.  Kimball,  307  State  House, 
Boston,  the  secretary  of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance, 
under  the  management  of  the  commonwealth. 


The  first  half  of  an  initial  trip  of  coal  barges  from 
St.  Louia  to  St.  Paul,  which  is  to  be  completed  with  a 
return  load  of  iron  ore  has  been  completed  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Government  with  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Iron  Co.,  of  which  Edward  F.  Goltra  is  president. 
The  barges,  each  carrying  1000  tons  of  coal  and  num- 
bering six  in  all,  were  towed  by  a  Government  steamer. 
The  return  trip  with  ore  will  be  made  within  a  week  or 
10  days  and  will  determine  whether  the  plan  will 
justify  continuance  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  ore  will 
come  from  the  northern  Minnesota  iron  ore  fields. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  said  to  be  breaking  all 
records  at  its  Altoona,  Pa.,  car  shops  by  the  construc- 
tion of  nine  completed  all-steel  box  cars  daily. 


Conflict  of  Opinion  as  to  Destroyers 

Secretary  Daniels  and  Shipping  Board  Do  Not 
Agree — Another  Serious  Question  Relates  to 
Commandeering  Vessels  of  Allies  and  Neutrals 


Washington,  Aug.  28. — The  announcement  on  Aug. 
24  of  a  huge  new  building  program  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  involving  in  its  entirety  the  construc- 
tion of  1272  merchant  vessels  aggregating  7,968,000 
gross  tons  and  costing  nearly  $2,000,000,000,  has  been 
followed  by  a  sharp  clash  between  the  Shipping  Board 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  who  has  issued 
orders  to  the  leading  shipyards  of  the  country  to  aban- 
don all  merchant  construction  and  to  concentrate  every 
facility  upon  the  building  of  150  new  torpedo  boat 
destroyers,  to  cost  approximately  $200,000,000.  The 
shipbuilders  whose  work  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration has  thus  been  suspended  have  protested  vigor- 
ously to  the  Navy  Department  and  to  the  Shipping 
Board,  but  Secretary  Daniels  shows  no  signs  of  yielding 
and  the  President  may  once  again  be  required  to  step 
in  and  straighten  out  a  tangle  that  threatens  the  big 
shipbuilding  project  designed  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
submarine  campaign. 

The  building  program  of  the  Shipping  Board,  set  out 
in  detail  in  a  memorandum  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  transmission  to  Congress  during 
the  past  week,  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,134,500,- 
000,  in  addition  to  the  $800,000,000  heretofore  author- 
ized. Only  $915,000,000  of  the  total  estimate  will  be 
required  during  the  rest  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  remainder  of  the  $219,500,000 
will  be  asked  at  the  regular  session  of  Congress-  which 
convenes  in  December. 

According  to  the  figures  submitted  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  and  that  rec- 
ommended will  be  spent  as  follows:  Contracts  already 
let,  433  ships  of  1,919,200  tons,  $285,000,000;  contracts 
ready  to  let,  452  ships  of  2,968,000  tons,  $455,500,000; 
under  negotiation,  237  ships  of  1,281,000  tons,  $194,000,- 
000;  miscellaneous  vessels,  150  ships  of  1,800,000  tons, 
$300,000,000;  cost  of  constructing  Government-owned 
fabricating  shipyards,  $35,000,000.  The  commandeering 
program  will  cost  $515,000,000  and  the  purchase  of  ships 
approximately  $150,000,000  additional. 

The  contracts  under  consideration  for  some  time  for 
the  construction  of  three  Government-owned  shipyards 
in  which  are  to  be  built  fabricated  steel  vessels  will 
probably  be  signed  almost  immediately.  The  contracts 
go  to  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  for  a  plant  at 
Newark,  N,  J.,  to  the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion for  a  plant  at  Hog  Island,  Pa.,  and  to  the  Mer- 
chants Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  a  plant  at  Chester, 
Pa.  At  the  outset,  the  fleet  corporation  will  contract 
for  but  \M)  ships  in  these  yards  because  it  cannot  legally 
anticipate  its  appropriations,  but  as  soon  as  Congress 
ha«  provided  the  money,  orders  will  be  given  for  150 
additional  vessels,  making  a  total  of  250,  the  aggregate 
coit  of  which  will  be  between  $300,000,000  and  $400,- 
000,000. 

Question  as  to  Commandeering 

Notwith.standing  the  announcement  heretofore  made 
that  the  British  Government  had  acquiesced  in  the  com- 
mandeering of  merchant  vessels  building  in  American 
yards  for  the  account  of  the  government  or  of  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  now  stated  that  a  formal  protest 
has  \}een  filed  with  the  State  Department  by  the  London 
Foreign  Office,  demanding  that  the  United  States  re- 
lease about  1,000,000  tons  of  ships  building  for  British 
interests.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  British  Government  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  reaffirmation  of  the  assurance  given  by  Mr. 
Hnlfour  some  weeks  ago  that  Great  Britain  would  inter- 
pose no  objection  to  the  commandeering  of  the  vessels 
in  question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  to  l)c  used 
chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  su|)i)lies  in 
aid  of  the  Allies'  forces.    The  members  of  the  Shipping 


Board  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  outcome,  as  these 
vessels  will  probably  be  available  much  sooner  than  any 
contracted  for  by  the  board  and  the  War  Department 
is  counting  upon  this  tonnage  for  the  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies.  Inasmuch  as  several  neutral  coun- 
tries have  also  protested  against  the  commandeering  of 
vessels  being  built  for  their  account  in  American  yards, 
a  decision  as  to  the  British  ships  may  be  of  far-reaching 
consequence,  although  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
here  that  the  United  States  may  release  the  British 
ships  upon  condition  that  they  be  employed  exclusively 
in  the  transatlantic  trade,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining possession  of  all  merchant  vessels  of  neutral 
countries.  Officials  of  the  administration  are  not  a  unit 
as  to  the  treatment  of  commandeered  vessels  and  the 
issue  is  regarded  as  furnishing  another  problem  for  the 
President's  determination. 

Great  Fleet  Proposed 

Secretary  Daniels'  program  for  the  construction  of 
a  giant  fleet  of  destroyers,  to  be  the  largest  in  any  navy, 
would  cut  heavily  into  the  Shipping  Board's  construc- 
tion plans.  A  week  ago,  the  Secretary  conferred  here 
with  representatives  of  25  of  the  leading  shipyards  and 
told  them  that  the  Government  would  insist  upon  the 
construction  of  150  destroyers  regardless  of  what  steps 
might  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  this  plan.  The 
shipbuilders  frankly  informed  the  Secretary  that  the 
Government  would  have  to  finance  large  extensions  of 
the  principal  shipyards,  as  the  companies  could  not 
undertake  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  the 
building  of  a  type  of  vessel  of  which,  presumably,  very 
few  would  be  ordered  during  a  long  period  following  the 
war.  It  was  roughly  estimated  that  if  the  Department's 
program  were  insisted  upon,  the  special  equipment  for 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  destroyers  would  cost 
as  much  as  the  vessels  themselves,  making  a  total  outlay 
of  approximately  $400,000,000.  The  Secretary  was  told 
that,  in  addition  to  financing  these  extensions,  the 
Government  must  induce  the  Priority  Board  to  give  the 
shipyards  precedence  in  obtaining  materials,  it  must  let 
the  contracts  on  a  cost-plus-profit  basis,  and  it  must 
condemn  several  large  tracts  of  land  where  the  new 
shipbuilding  plants  would  be  located.  Secretary  Daniels 
is  understood  to  have  informed  the  shipbuilders  that  the 
conditions  stipulated  by  them  would  not  deter  the  De- 
partment from  proceeding  with  the  project  for  doubling 
the  number  of  destroyers  now  in  the  Navy  or  under 
construction. 

Daniels  Gives  Order 

Following  the  conference  referred  to,  Secretary 
Daniels  gave  a  formal  order  that  half  a  dozen  of  the 
largest  shipyards  should  turn  all  their  energies  toward 
the  building  of  destroyers.  This  action  evoked  protests 
from  many  shipbuilders  who  have  appealed  to  Secretary 
Daniels  urging  that  his  plan  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  need  of  mer- 
chant vessels  is  much  more  acute  than  that  of  destroyers 
and  that  unless  the  cargo  vessels  can  be  built  rapidly  in 
the  best-equipped  yards,  the  destroyers  will  have  little 
to  do  in  the  way  of  convoying  for  protection  against  the 
submarines.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that,  notwith- 
standing the  effectiveness  claimed  for  the  destroyers  as 
a  weapon  against  the  undersea  boat,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  added  few  warships  of  this  type  to  its  Navy, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bending  every  energy  to  secure 
the  largest  possible  output  of  merchant  ships.  The 
effect  of  this  policy  after  the  war,  it  is  contended,  will 
be  very  disastrous  to  American  interests.  This  Govern- 
ment will  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  a  large  and  wholly 
useless  fleet  of  destroyers,  while  Great  Britain  will  have 
built  up  a  big  merchant  marine  with  which  to  monopo- 
lize  the   world's   trade.     Notwithstanding   the   forcible 
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character  of  these  representations,  Secretary  Daniels 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  modify  the 
orders  already  given. 

A  problem  in  connection  M^ith  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  fleet  of  destroyers  is  engine  production.  En- 
gine building  companies  have  also  received  peremptory 
instructions  from  the  Navy  Department  to  increase 
their  output  of  high  power  destroyer  engines  and,  in 
certain  cases,  the  orders  given  would  involve  an  increase 
of  several  hundred  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Navy  Department  will  be  required  to  utilize  a  large 
amount  of  its  available  funds  in  financing  extensions  for 
the  engine  building  plants  as  well  as  for  shipyards,  and 
before  the  Department's  plans  have  been  completely 
worked  out  it  is  believed  its  commitments  on  account  of 
the  new  destroyers  will  amount  to  nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

Shipowners  Must  Help 

On  the  basis  of  reports  received  from  the  American 
fleet  in  European  waters,  the  Navy  Department  has 
taken  steps  to  compel  American  ship  owners  to  co- 
operate in  the  task  of  combating  the  undersea  boat.  The 
War  Risk  Bureau,  which  insures  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes, and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  have  been 
asked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  compel  vessel 
owners  to  make  their  ships  as  nearly  nonsinkable  as 
possible  by  dividing  the  cargo  holds  into  smaller  water- 
tight compartments  and  by  giving  all  newly  launched 
vessels  a  speed  of  15  or  16  knots.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  division  of  cargo  holds  into  sev- 
eral small  compartments  makes  it  practically  impossible 
for  a  submarine  to  sink  a  vessel  so  constructed,  even  if 
two  torpedoes  strike  the  hull.  The  question  of  speed  is 
also  highly  important,  as  carefully  assembled  statistics 
show  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  vessels  having  a 
speed  in  excess  of  15  knots  have  been  sunk.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  is  giving  special  attention  to  these  recom- 
mendations and  will  probably  incorporate  them  in  many 
of  its  contracts  and  will  also  utilize  them  in  completing 
vessels  now  on  the  stocks  which  have  been  commandeered 
under  the  board's  recent  order. 

An  Important  Agreement 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  rapid  and  peace- 
able adjustment  of  labor  disputes  in  shipyards  through- 
out the  country,  in  order  that  the  work  of  ship  construc- 
tion in  public  and  private  establishments  may  continue 
during  the  war  without  danger  of  serious  interruption, 
an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  by  representatives 
of  the  Navy  Department,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  agree- 
ment, which  is  signed  by  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Roosevelt,  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  Admiral  Capps,  general  manager  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  a  dozen  high  officials 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  calls  for  the 
immediate  creation  of  an  adjustment  commission,  which 
will  consist  of  three,  four  or  five  members,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  The  President 
has  designated  V.  Everit  Macy,  of  New  York,  president 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  will 
designate  the  second  member,  and  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  will 
name  the  third.  Where  Navy  work  is  in  whole  or  in 
part  concerned,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will 
sit  as  a  member  of  the  commission,  and  when  trouble  on 
a  large  scale  is  threatened  in  private  yards,  a  represent- 
ative of  local  labor  and  of  the  local  shipping  interests 
will  sit  as  members  of  the  commission,  with  full  voting 
powers.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  when  Assistant  Secretary 
Roosevelt's  presence  raises  the  membership  to  four,  the 
deciding  vote  will  be  cast  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  importance  of  this  agreement  to  the  shipbuilding 
program  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  Government 
and  the  labor  representatives,  parties  thereto,  believe 
that  it  will  hasten  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  in 
the  New  York  district,  where  more  than  12,000  skilled 
workmen  are  now  out  on  strike  and  much  Government 
work  is  being  held  up.  It  is  announced  that  through 
the  efforts  of  President  William  H.  Johnson  of  the  Na- 


tional Association  of  Machinists  and  James  O'Connell, 
president  of  the  Metal  Trade  Workers  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  aided  by  Mr.  Gom- 
pers, the  workers  who  went  out  of  the  Pusey  &  Jones 
Shipbuilding  Co.'s  yards  at  Wilmington  last  week  have 
returned  to  work  to  await  the  result  of  this  effort  at 
adjustment.  A  strike  of  more  than  100,000  men  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  been  threatened  since  Aug.  14,  but  the 
men  have  been  held  back  through  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent J.  A.  Franklin  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders.  If  these  men  went 
out,  work  on  more  than  700,000  tons  of  steel  and  wooden 
ships  would  come  to  a  standstill.  w.  L.  c. 


Dump  Car  for  Use  in  Limited  Spaces 

The  Easton  Car  &  Construction  Co.,  Easton,  Pa., 
has  developed  an  interesting  type  of  dump  car  for  use 
on  industrial  railroads.  The  special  features  of  the 
car  are  the  use  of  two  sets  of  wheels  and  the  crane 
lifting  rings  attached  to  the  top  of  the  body  at  each 
end. 

This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  the  body  of 
the  car  to  be  lifted  off  the  frame  and  set  down  on  an- 
other track  of  narrow  gage.     It  can  be  then  run  on  the 


The  Body  of  a  Recently  Developed  Dump  Car  Can  Be  Lifted 

from  the  Truck  and  Run  on  a  Set  of  Auxiliary  Wheels   into 

a  Limited  Space  for  Loading 

auxiliary  wheels  under  a  hopper  for  loading  where  the 
headroom  is  limited  or  the  space  is  so  narrow  that  the 
whole  car  cannot  enter.  After  the  car  has  been  loaded 
it  can  be  pulled  out  and  hoisted  on  the  under  frame 
by  the  crane.  After  the  dump  body  has 'been  placed 
on  the  frame  the  whole  car  is  moved  to  the  dump  in 
the  regular  way.  The  car  is  constructed  of  metal 
throughout  and  is  designed  for  operation  on  the  narrow 
gage  industrial  railroads  found  in  so  many  plants. 


Practical  Course  for  Foundrymen 

Due  to  conditions  existing  in  manufacturing  plants 
all  over  the  country,  and  with  which  industrial  man- 
agers are  very  familiar,  there  is  at  present,  and  has 
been  almost  since  the  time  the  war  broke  out,  a  great 
demand  for  trained  foundrymen  to  fill  responsible  po- 
sitions. At  this  time,  opportunities  are  numerous  and 
salaries  are  attractive  not  only  for  men  who  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  foundry  business,  but  also 
for  those  whose  services  would  be  valuable  by  taking  a 
course  of  specific  training.  To  insure  itself  of  as  large 
a  supply  of  such  men  as  possible,  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  has  recently  es- 
tablished a  course  in  foundry  work  for  those  of  its 
employees  between  the  ages  of  17  and  31  years  who 
have  completed  at  least  the  eighth  grade  of  public 
school  or  its  equivalent.  The  shop  courses  include  the 
following:  Bench  and  floor  molding,  machine  molding, 
car  making,  tempering  of  sand,  cupola  operation,  mix- 
ing of  alloys,  and  cost  of  calculating.  Classroom  in- 
structions will  be  given  during  the  course  on  blue  print 
reading,  mechanical  drawing,  shop  problems  and  metal- 
lurgy, particular  attention  being  given  to  the  alloys  of 
iron  and  copper.  The  idea  of  the  company  is  to  give 
those  desiring  it  a  thorough  all-round  knowledge  of  this 
very  important  phase  of  its  work. 


Hearings  on  Iron  and  Steel  Control  Bill 


Pomerene  Measure  Aims  at  Govern- 
ment Regulation  of  Prices  and 
Sale— Consumers  to  Give  Testimony 


Washington,  Aug.  28, — Senator  Pomerene,  author 
of  the  comprehensive  measure  empowering  the  President 
to  regulate  the  sale  and  distribution  of  iron  and  steel 
not  only  to  the  Government  and  the  Allies  but  to  all 
dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign,  a  synopsis 
of  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  16,  is 
planning  to  secure  hearings  pn  his  measure  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  to  begin  soon 
after  the  pending  war  revenue  bill  is  disposed  of. 
Senator  Newlands,  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  an 
avowed  advocate  of  governmental  price  fixing  of  steel 
for  the  private  consumer  and  several  other  members  of 
the  committee  favor  the  Pomerene  bill  and  will  assist 
in  bringing  about  the  desired  hearings.  The  taking  of 
testimony  on  the  measure  will  be  limited  to  a  reason- 
able period,  however,  as  it  is  Senator  Pomerene's  de- 
sire that  the  bill  should  be  reported  to  the  Senate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 

In  furtherance  of  his  plan  to  secure  hearings  on  the 
steel  price-fixing  bill  Senator  Pomerene  has  already 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion which  is  compiling  data  for  use  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor.  It  is  probable  that  the  commission  will 
assist  Senator  Pomerene  in  preparing  a  list  of  witnesses 
which  will  include  representative  manufacturers  who 
are  obliged  to  buy  their  raw  materials  from  the  leading 
producers  of  iron  and  steel.  The  hearings  will  be  de- 
signed to  develop  many  facts  in  connection  with  present 
conditions  which  have  not  been  referred  to  in  the  public 
discussion  of  price  fixing  for  the  Government  and  the 
Allies,  and  some  highly  interesting  developments  may  be 
looked  for  in  this  connection.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  the  author  of  the  pending  bill  to  determine  by  a 
thorough  investigation  just  what  class  of  manufacturers 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  have  been  reaping  the 
big  profits  currently  reported,  and  the  inquiry  will  follow 
production  through  all  processes  back  to  the  ore  in  the 
^ound. 

Abnormal  Conditions  in  Iron  and  Steel 

"I  have  always  been  opposed  to  governmental  price 
fixing  or  to  unnecessary  governmental  interference  of 
any  kind  with  the  private  business,"  said  Senator 
Pomerene  in  speaking  of  his  bill  to  the  correspondent  of 
The  Ibon  Age.  "Under  normal  conditions  I  should  not 
think  of  advocating  such  a  measure  as  I  have  introduced 
for  the  control  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  But  we 
are  now  facing  two  facts  which  must  be  met  squarely 
and  without  evasion.  One  of  them  is  that  the  business 
of  the  entire  country  is  in  a  highly  abnormal  condition 
aa  the  result  of  the  war,  and  the  other  is  that  certain 
men  are  deliberately  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the 
iMecssities  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people.  In 
such  a  crisis  I  am  for  governmental  price  fixing  or  any 
other  form  of  control  that  will  enable  the  Government 
and  the  people  to  supply  their  every  day  needs  at  prices 
representinfc  only  reasonable  profits  to  the  producers. 

"I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  desire  for  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  I  have  the 
frrcatest  ponsible  admiration  for  the  brains  and  skill  of 
the  men  who  have  developed  this  industry  in  the  United 
8t«t«a  to  it*  present  superb  proportions.  But  the  so- 
called  protperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to-day  is 
•  oiMHiided  affair.  It  is  the  pro.sperity  of  a  few  big 
conc«ms  enKa^ed  largely  with  the  basic  products  of  the 
industry  and  it  is  not  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
thousands  of  men  who  must  buy  their  materials  from 
thaae  big  manufacturers. 

Raaction  from  HiRh  Levels  Certain 

"Ona  has  only  to  look  at  a  current  price  list  of  iron 
and  staal  commodities  to  realize  that  present  conditions 


are  wellnigh  impossible  and  that  their  maintenance 
ought  not  to  be  desired  by  the  very  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  extortionate  prices.  The  lead- 
ing producers  in  the  industry,  who  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  present  condition  of  the  market,  are  riding 
for  a  fall,  and  when  one  considers  the  shrewdness  and 
great  business  ability  of  these  men  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  that  they  cannot  see  it.  Yet  this  whole 
subject  has  been  under  discussion  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress for  months  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see  now 
not  a  move  has  been  made  to  remedy  it;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  grows  more  critical  every  day  with  the  price 
of  basic  products  climbing  so  rapidly  that  consumers 
of  iron  and  steel  must  be  at  their  wits'  ends  to  know 
what  to  do.  The  price  of  pig  iron  today  is  incredible 
and  no  one  knows  what  it  will  be  to-morrow.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unhealthy  than  such  a  status,  and  as 
surely  as  the  sun  rises  there  will  be  a  reaction  whether 
Congress  interferes  or  not. 

"I  strongly  favored  including  iron  and  steel  in  the 
list  of  commodities  to  be  regulated  by  the  President 
under  the  Lever  food,  feed  and  fuel  control  bill,  but 
after  the  Senate  committee  had  put  them  in  other  ar- 
ticles were  added  and  the  measure  was  finally  so  loaded 
down  that  its  passage  became  problematical,  and  in 
common  with  many  other  Senators  I  felt  that  iron  and 
steel  and  other  metals  might  well  be  omitted  from  the 
Lever  measure  and  provided  for  in  such  a  separate  bill 
as  I  have  introduced.  The  Lever  bill  has  become  a  law 
and  already  the  President,  by  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority bestowed  upon  him  by  the  act,  has  reduced  the 
price  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  all  along 
the  line,  and  consumers  will  soon  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
action  taken. 

"Certain  of  my  colleagues,  who  are  ever  mindful  of 
the  interests  of  the  farmer,  succeeded  in  having  agri- 
cultural implements  left  within  the  control  provision 
of  the  Lever  bill  but  apparently  they  overlooked  the 
fact  that  manufacturers  of  these  implements  must  buy 
their  steel  and  pay  extortionate  prices  for  it.  This  only 
illustrates  what  a  universal  basic  product  steel  is  and 
how  necessary  it  is  that  its  price  shall  be  kept  within 
reason,  by  governmental  control  if  it  cannot  otherwise 
be  done,  in  order  that  thousands  of  other  industries  may 
prosper  and  the  consumer  be  protected  against  robbery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Labor  Conditions 

"To  my  mind  the  labor  situation  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  such  as  to  warn  every  experienced  operator 
that  there  is  grave  danger  ahead.  The  well  authenti- 
cated current  reports  of  profits  made  in  the  industry 
naturally  inflame  the  minds  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  it  with  the  result  that  demands  are  being  made  for 
unheard  of  wage  scales.  Where  these  demands  are  not 
granted  there  is  always  danger  of  strikes  and  where 
they  are  the  workmen  are  tempted  to  expand  their  scale 
of  living  and  to  develop  surroundings  that  are  abso- 
lutely artificial. 

"What  will  be  the  end  of  this  movement  so  far  as 
labor  is  concerned  ?  When  the  war  is  over  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  shrinkage  appalling  to  contemplate.  The 
country  will  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  it  escapes  a  great 
financial  crash  followed  by  a  long  period  of  depression. 
Labor,  which  is  always  the  last  to  feel  the  benefits  oi 
higher  prices,  will  be  the  last  to  yield  to  the  downward 
tendency,  and  the  industries  of  the  country  will  be  torn 
by  labor  troubles,  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  work- 
men will  abandon  without  a  fierce  struggle  a  scale  of 
living  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed. 

"I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  will  begin  hearings  on  my  bill  as  soon  as  the 
revenue  measure  is  out  of  the  way  if  not  before.    There 
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is  a  strong  disposition  in  Congress  to  hasten  action  on 
all  important  legislation  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  take 
very  long  to  dispose  of  my  measure  either  in  committee 
or  in  the   Senate." 

Power  to  Examine  Consumers'  Books 

A  feature  of  the  Pomerene  bill  that  is  attracting 
considerable  attention  in  the  Senate  is  the  provision 
which  authorizes  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  ex- 
amine not'only  the  books,  correspondence  and  other  rec- 
ords of  concerns  engaged  in  the  mining,  production, 
sale  or  distribution  of  iron  or  steel,  but  also  the  "books, 
correspondence,  records  and  papers  of  any  person  apply- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  iron  ore,  iron,  steel  or  their 
products."  While  the  Lever  act  and  other  statutes 
which  recognize  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  clothe 
that  body  with  authority  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
producers,  the  Pomerene  bill  is  the  first  measure  to 
empower  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of 
consumers.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  far-reaching. 
Among  other  things,  it  would  enable  the  governmental 
agency  controlling  the  distribution  of  basic  products  of 
iron  and  steel  to  inquire  into  the  good  faith  of  every 
consumer  seeking  to  buy  materials  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Speculation  could  be  checked  and  hoarding  of 
standard  commodities  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices 
could  be  wholly  prevented.  Consumers  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  prices  fixed  by  the  President's  representa- 
tive would  be  obliged  to  demonstrate  their  needs  and 
the  supplies  conceded  them  would  be  limited  to  actual 
requirements.  The  data  secured  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  such  investigations  of  consumers' 
records  would  also  be  useful  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
rating of  output  that  might  be  necessary  in  temporary 
emergencies.  w.  L.  c. 


FOUNDRYMEN'S  CONVENTION 


Large  Number  of  Reservations  for  Space — Pro- 
gram of  Papers  and  Entertainment 

Nearly  150  manufacturers  of  foundry  equipment  and 
supplies  have  made  reservations  amounting  to  about 
45,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  to  make  displays  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Institute  of  Metals  at  Boston 
the  week  of  Sept.  24,  The  success  of  the  exhibit  feature 
of  the  convention  is  assured  and  an  extended  program 
of  papers  has  been  prepared.  The  program  of  the  con- 
vention in  full  is  as  follows: 

MONDAY,    SEPT.     24 

10   a.    m. — Registration,    Mechanics    Building. 

1  p.  m. — Opening  of  exhibition,  Mechanics  Building. 

3  p.  m. — Joint  opening  session,  American  Foundrymen's 
Association  and  American  Institute  of  Metals,  Paul  Revere 
Hall,   Mechanics   Building. 

Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Boston. 

Response  to  the  address  of  welcome,  by  R.  A.  Bull, 
Duquesne   Steel   Foundry  Co.,   Coreopolis.   I'a. 

Annual  address  by  J.  P.  Pero,  Missouri  Malleable  Iron 
Co.,  Ea.st  St.  Louis,  111.,  president,  American  Foundrymen's 
Association. 

Annual  address  by  Jesse  L.  Jones,  Westlnghouae  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  president,  American 
Institute  of  Metals. 

Report  of  executive  board  of  the  American  Foundry- 
men's   Association. 

Report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Foun- 
drymen's   Association,    by    A.    O.    Backert.    Cleveland. 

"Fire  Prevention  in  Large  Industrial  Establishments," 
by  C.  Johnson,  Westinghou.se  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Appointment  of  nominating  committee  and  committee  on 
resolutions. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  25,  10  A.  M.,  PAUL  REVERE  HALL 

"The  Foundry  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Sales  Engi- 
neer," by  H.  R.  Atwater,  Osborn  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland. 

"The  Relationship  of  the  Engineering  Department  to  the 
Pattern  Shop  and  Foundry,"  by  F.  J.  McGrail,  Struthers- 
Wells  Co.,  Warren,  I'a. 

"How  Character  Analysis  Solves  the  Men  Problem,"  by 
William  Jud.son   Kibby,   employment   .si)eciali8t,    Cleveland. 

Report   of   A.    F.    A.    Committee    Advisory    to   the   United 


States  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  Richard  Moldenke,  chair- 
man, Watchung,  N.  J. 

"Efflciency  in  the  Foundry,"  by  James  A.  Fitzgerald, 
Reno,   Pa. 

"Co-operative  Shop  Training,"  by  W.  B.  Hunter,  Fitch- 
burg  High   School,   Fitchburg,   Mass. 

1.30  p.  m.T— Boat  ride  in  and  about  Boston  Harbor. 
Luncheon  will   be  served  on  board. 

WEDNESDAY,    SEPT.    26,    10    A.    M.,    PAUL    REVERE    HALL 

"Improving  the  Relationship  Between  Employer  and  Em- 
ployee." by  J.  F.  Kent,  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Report  of  A.  F.  A.  Committee  on  Safety,  Sanitation  and 
Fire  Prevention,  by  Victor  T.  Noonan,  chairman  Industrial 
Commission  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  O. 

Report  of  A.  F.  A.  Committee  on  Foundry  Costs,  by  B. 
D.  Fuller,  chairman,  Westlnghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Cleveland. 

Report  of  A.  F.  A.  Representatives  on  the  Conference 
Board  on  Training  of  Apprentices,  by  Frank  M.  Leavitt, 
chairman.   University  of  Illinois,  Chicago. 

"The  Labor  Situation  as  Relating  to  Co-operation  Be- 
tween the  Employer  and  Employee,"  by  G.  E.  Macllwain, 
Bal>son's  Statistical  Organization,  Wellesley,   Mass. 

"Micro-Metallography  for  the  Foundry,"  by  Robert  J. 
Anderson,  Cleveland  Metal   Products   Co.,   Cleveland. 

Report  of  nominating  committee  and  election  of  directors. 

MALLEABLE    SESSION,    10    A.    M.,    MECHANICS    BUILDING 

"The  Theory  of  the  Modern  Waste-Heat  Boiler  and  Pos- 
sible Application  of  Such  Boilers  to  the  Malleable  Melting 
Furnace,"  by  A.  D.  Pratt,  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  New 
York. 

"Application  of  Waste-Heat  Boilers  to  the  Malleable 
Melting  Furnace,"  by  C.  D.  Townsent,  Danville  Malleable 
Iron   Co..    Danville,    111. 

"Application  of  Pulverized  Coal  to  the  Air  Furnace,"  by 
W.  R.  Bean,  Naugatuck  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

"The  Application  of  Pulverized  Coal  to  Malleable  Melt- 
ing Furnaces,"  by  Joseph  Harrington,  advisory  engineer, 
Chicago. 

"How  Malleable  Iron  Has  Improved,"  by  Enrique 
Touceda,  consulting  engineer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"Troubles  Encountered  in  Machining  Malleable  Iron : 
Causes  and  Remedies,"  by  A.  T.  Jeffery,  Dayton  Malleable 
Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

"Comparative  Carbon  Losses  in  Malleable  Iron  Anneal- 
ing by  Muffle  and  Pot  Oven  Methods,"  by  Joseph  B. 
Deisher,  the  T.  H.  Symington  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"The  Effect  of  Iron  Oxide  In  Molding  Sand,"  by  W.  R. 
Bean,    Naugatuck    Malleable    Iron    Works,    Naugatuck,    Conn. 

3  p.  m. — Baseball  game,  Fenway  Park,  Bo.--iou  and  Cleve- 
land, American  League  teams. 

S.15  p.  m. — Theatre  party. 

CRAY   IRO.V    SESSIO.N.   THURSDAY,   SEPT.    27.    10    A.    M.,  PAUL   REVERE 
H.\LL 

"Note  on  Fine  Molding  Sands,"  by  C.  P.  Karr,  associate 
physicist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

Report  of  A.  F.  A.  Committee  on  General  Specifications 
for  Gray  Iron  Castings,"  by  W.  P.  Putnam,  chairman,  De- 
troit Testing  Laboratory,  Detroit. 

"Brlquettlng  Foundry  Borings,"  by  A.  L.  Stlllman,  Gen- 
eral Brlquettlng  Co.,  New  York. 

"Cast-Iron  Shells  In  Permanent  Molds,"  by  Edgar  Allen 
Custer,  consulting  engineer,  Philadelphia. 

"The  Seasoning  of  Gray  Iron  Castings,"  by  L.  M.  Sher- 
wln.  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.   I. 

"Factors  in  the  Economical  Production  of  Small  Cores 
in  Large  Quantities,"  by  R.  E.  Kennedy,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  111. 

"Modern  Centrifugal  Cupola  Blowers,"  by  J.  W.  Shugg, 
General  Electric  Co.,   Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

"The  Effect  of  High  Sulphur  in  Gray  Iron  Castings,"  by 
T.   Mauland,   International   Harvester   Co.,   Chicago. 

STEEL    SESSION,    10    A.    M.,    MECHANICS    BUILDING 

"Molding  and  Casting  Large  Slag  Pots,"  by  C.  J.  Mc- 
Mahon,    Illinois   Steel   Co..   (^hicago. 

"A  Description  of  a  Small  Open-Hearth  Furnace,"  by 
David    McLain,    McLain's    System,    Milwaukee. 

"Small  Steel  Castings  for  Ordnance  Purposes,"  by  Major 
C.  M.  Wesson,  Watertown  Arsenal,   Watertown,   Mass. 

"A  New  System  of  Burning  Crude  Oil,"  by  W.  A.  Janssen, 
chairman,   Davenport,   Iowa. 

"The  Use  of  Vanadium  in  Steel  Castings."  by  J.  Lloyd 
Uhler,   Union  Steel  Castings  Co.,   Pittsburgh. 

Report  of  A.  F.  A.  Committee  on  Steel  Foundry  Stand- 
ards, by  W.   A.  Janssen,  chairman,   Davenport,   Iowa. 

12  a.  m. — Luncheon  for  the  ladies,  followed  by  an  auto- 
mobile trip. 

12.30  p.  m. — Visit  to  the  West  Lynn  plant  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.     Luncheon  will  be  .served  at  the  works. 
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7  p.   „,._Annua!   banquet,   Copley-Plaza   Hotel. 

FRIDAY.    SEPT.    28,    10    A.    M.,    PAUL    HEVKRE    HALL 

"Solution  of  Foundry  Transportation  and  ConveyinK 
Problems"  by  Robert  E.  Newcomb,  Deane  Works,  WorthmK- 
ton  Pump  &  Machinery  Corp.,  Holyoke.  Mass. 

"Sand  Blasting  in  the  Foundry,"  by  H.  I..  Wadsworth. 
Sand  Mixing  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland.  .      ^  v,     n, 

"Results  of  Tests  in  Blending  and  Mixing  Sand  by  Means 
of  Mullers,"    by   R.    F.    Harrington,   Hunt-Spiller   Mfg.    Corp., 

^"^'•Factors  Contributing  to  the  Economical  Use  of  Grinding 
Wheels   in   the   Foundry,"   by   Wallace   T.    Montague,    Norton 

Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  ,,  .   „        ■     ■,    t 

"Refractory  Materials  Employed  in  the  Metallurgical  In- 
dustries," by  H.  C.  Arnold,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

STEEL    SESSION,    10    A.    M.,    MECHANICS    BUILDING 

"Electric  Furnace  Design,"  by  John  A.  Crowley.  John  A. 
Crowley  Co.,  Detroit.  . 

"Recent  Developments  in  the  Application  of  the  Klectnc 
Furnace  to  the  Melting  Problem,"  by  Douglas  Walker. 
Booth-Hall  Co.,  Chicago. 

"Comparison  of  Electric  Furnace  and  Steel  Converter  for 
the  Manufacture  of  Small  Steel  Castings,"  by  C.  R.  Mes- 
singer,  Sivyer  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

"The  Electric  Furnace  from  the  Central  Station  Stand- 
point," by  E.  L.  Crosby,  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit. 

"The  Electric  Furnace  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Foundry," 
by  Max  Trembour,  metallurgical  engineer,  Ludlum  Steel  Co.. 
Watervliet,  N.  T. 

Plant  visitation. 

American  Institute  of  Metals 

MONDAY,    SEPT.    24. 

10  a.   m. — Registration,   Mechanics  Building. 

3  p.  m. — Joint  opening  session  American  Foundrymen's 
Association  and  American  Institute  of  Metals,  Paul  Revere 
Hall,  Mechanics  Building. 

TUESDAY,    SEPT.     25,     9.30    A.     M.,    HOTEL    SOMERSET 

Melting    and    Casting    Nonferrous   Metals 

"Raw  Materials  Used  for  Crucibles,"  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Melting  Yellow  Brass  in  New  Form  of  Induction  Fur- 
nace," by  G.  H.  Clamer,  Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

"Casting  Bearings  in  Sand  and  Metal  Molds,"  by  R.  R. 
Clarke.   Pennsylvania  Lines  West   of  Pittsburgh,   Pittsburgh. 

"Negative  Experiments  on  Waste  Core  Sand,"  by  Dr.  H. 
W.  Glllett,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"The  Crucible  Situation,"  by  M.  McNaughton,  Jos.  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

"The  Electric  Furnace  and  Nonferrous  Metals,"  by 
Dwight  D.  Miller,  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development, 
New  York  City. 

"My  Experience  with  Metal  Melting  Furnace,"  by  W.  H. 
Parry,  National  Meter  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  Brlquettlng  of  Nonferrous  Light  Metal  Scrap,"  by 
A.  L.  Stlllman,  General  Brlquettlng  Co.,  New  York. 

1.80  p.  III. — Boat  ride  in  and  about  Boston  Harbor. 
Luncheon  will  be  served  on  board. 

WBDNEBDAY,    8KPT.    26,    9.30    A.     M.,    HOTEL    SOMERSET 

Vbcs   of   Nonferrous   Metals   for   Munitions,   Etc. 

"The  Present  Status  of  Tin  Fusible  Plug  Manufacture 
and  Properties,"  by  Dr.  Geo.  K.  Burgess,  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ardM,  Waahinfcton. 

"Stelllte,"  by  Blwood  Haynes,  Haynes  Stellite  Works, 
Kokomo,   Ind, 

"The  U«e  of  Die  Castings  in  Munitions,"  by  Chas.  Pack, 
Doehler  Die  CaRtlngr  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

"Shrapnel  Bullets,"  by  Harold  J.  Roast,  the  Jas.  Robert- 
•on  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

"A  Few  I'olntH  on  Alloy  Patents,"  by  Wm.  J.  Rich, 
Ptttfnt  omf«-,   WaHhlngton. 

r  .presentatlve  of  the  United  States  Tariff 

- 1  ri<  I  >«•  .,r  Hronzes  in  Railroad  Turntables  and  Mov- 
able HrWlKi'M,"  by  O,  E,  Selby,  Big  Four  Railroad,  Cin- 
dnnatl. 

"IU<;ent  Industrial  Uses  of  Aluminum,"  by  F.  G.  Shull, 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Boston. 

"The  Consumption  of  Copper  and  Its  Varied  Uses,"  by 
H.  r>.  Hawks,  IJnItwl  Metals  HellinK  Co.,  New  York. 

8  p.  m.— BnH<;hall  Knme,  Fenway  Park,  Boston  and  Cleve- 
liind  Amo^rlran  I<<!iifnje  teams. 

*  ir»  p.  m. — Thcjitri*  party. 

TMItRNPAY,    mOT.    27,    ».30    A.     M.,    HOTBT.    80HERSBT 

Teatina  of  Nonferrous  Metals 

"Compiiratlve  Tests  on  T«TMt  Bars  and  Actual  Castings," 
by  W.  M,  Corse,  Titanium   Hronze  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

"Annlysis  of  HabhIttH  smd  BraMseH,"  bv  R.  W.  Hagmaier, 
Huffalo. 

"«UHfl;ir»l  Tpst  Bars  of  88-10-2  and  8S-S-4,  Being  the 
R*«ult  of  fo-fipf-rntlon  Work  of  Hlx  Foundries;  a  Now  Series 


of  Testa,"  by  C.  P.  Karr,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

"The  Expansion  CoeHlcIents  of  Alpha  and  Beta  Brass" 
and  "The  Corrosion  of  ManKanese  Bronze  Und(!r  Stress,"  by 
Dr.  Paul  1).   Merica,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington. 

"(.'orrosion  of  Brasses  of  the  Muntz  Metal  Type,"  by 
H.   S.  Rawdon,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington. 

Address  by  Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  I 'resident.  League  to 
Enforce  Peace. 

"The  School  End  of  the  Job  in  Training  Foundrymen." 
by  Dean  C.  B.  Connelley,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh. 

"The  Flux  and  Cleaner  Question  of  Brass,"  by  E.  1>. 
I<'r()hman,   S.   Obermayer  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

"I'yrometers — Their  Con.struction  and  Application,"  by 
John    P.    Goheen,    Brown    Instrument   Co.,    Philadelphia. 

"Electrically-heated  Core  Ovens,"  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Hirsh- 
feld,   Edison  Illuminating  Co.,   Detroit. 

"Brass  Rolling  Mill  Alloys,"  by  Roy  A.  Wood,  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

12  m. — Luncheon  for  the  ladies,  followed  by  an  auto- 
mobile sightseeing  tour. 

12.30  p.  m. — Visit  to  the  West  Lynn  plant  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.     Luncheon   will   he   served   at  the   works. 

7   p.    m. — Annual   banquet,    Copley-Plaza   Hotel. 

FRIDAY,    SEPT.     28,    9.30    A.    M.,    HOTEL    SOMERSET 

Metallurgy  and  Metallography 

"The  Electrolytic  Production  of  Antimony,"  by  Prof.  D. 
J.   Demorest,   Ohio  State  University,   Columbus. 

"The  Electrical  Properties  of  Some  High  Resistance  Al- 
loys," by  Prof.  M.  A.  Hunter,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  F.   M.   Sebast,  Troy,   N.   Y. 

"The  Amorphous  Theory  in  Metals,"  by  Zay  Jeffries, 
Aluminum  Castings  Co.,   Cleveland. 

"The  Volatility  of  Zinc  and  Cadmium,"  by  John  John- 
ston and  Edward  Schramm,  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelt- 
ing Co.,   St.   Louis. 

"Surface  Tension  and  Deoxidizing  of  Metals,"  by  W.  J.. 
Knox,  Metals  Deoxidizing  &  Refining  Co.,  New  York. 

"Antimony — Its  Metallurgy  and  Uses,"  by  K.  C.  Li,  Wah 
Chang  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

"Development  and  Reabsorption  of  the  Beta  Constituent 
in  Alloys  Which  Are  Normally  of  the  Alpha  Type,"  by  Prof. 
C.  H.  Mathewson,  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy,. 
Yale  University,  and  Philip  Davidson,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"The  Swelling  of  Zinc  Base  Die  Castings,"  by  H.  M. 
Williams,   National  Cash   Register  Co.,   Dayton.   O. 

Plant  visitation. 


Chicago  Men  Buy  Control 

H.  A.  Stocker  and  W.  N.  Rumeley,  well-known  busi- 
ness men  of  Chicago,  have  acquired  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Long  &  Allstatter  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Fred.  C.  Avery,  also  of  Chicago,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  plant  as  general  manager. 

The  Long  &  Allstatter  Co.  was  established  in  1856 
and  was  incorporated  in  1878.  At  first,  considerable 
attention  was  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  farming  im- 
plements, but  later  the  building  of  heavy  punching, 
shearing  and  forging  machines  was  undertaken,  to 
which  line  all  of  the  company's  energies  will  be  directed 
exclusively  in  the  future.  Machines  weighing  from  1000 
to  300,000  lb.  are  now  turned  out.  Within  the  past 
week,  the  company  has  acquired  the  patents,  patterns 
and  machinery  of  the  alligator  shear  department  of  the 
Thomas  Carlin's  Sons  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  which  will  be 
removed  to  Hamilton  at  once,  thus  adding  another  type 
of  shear  to  those  already  made. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  company  has  been  uniformly 
able  to  retain  its  old  employees,  and  one  molder  now  in 
its  employ  has  seen  over  50  years'  service. 


The  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  2  Rector  Street,  New 
York,  will  build  a  two-story  hotel  and  restaurant  in 
the  meadow  district,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  cost  $30,000. 
The  structure  will  be  used  by  employees  of  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  in  connection  with 
its  proposed  new  boat  works  to  be  constructed  on  prop- 
erty recently  acquired  in  this  section. 


The  first  outing  and  picnic  of  the  Acme  Steel  Goods 
Co.,  Chicago,  will  be  held  Sept.  1,  at  Glenwood  Park, 
111.,  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Fox  River,  reached  by  an 
electric  traction  line.  Special  music,  athletic  games 
and  other  attractions  have  been  arranged. 


Low  Phosphorus  Pig  Iron  and  Wash  Metal  Made  from  Scrap  Steel.     Slabs  in  the  last  row  are  the  wash  metal 

High  Grade  Pig  Iron  from  Scrap  Steel 

Synthetic  Conversion  of  Old  Material  Back 
Into  Iron  by  an  Electric  Process  —  De- 
scription of  the  Ludlum  Electric  Furnace 

BY   EDWIN    F.    CONE 


A  METALLURGICAL  operation  of  distinct  nov- 
elty and  importance  is  being  carried  out  com- 
mercially in  a  large  electric  steel  plant  in  the 
East,  in  the  conversion  of  ordinary  scrap  steel  into 
a  high-grade  low-phosphorus  pig  iron.  The  process 
is  the  synthetic  reconversion  of  steel  into  the  orig- 
inal raw  material.  Not  only  is  pig  iron  being  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  but  wash  metal  and  iron 
and  steel  castings  are  being  made  in  the  same  fur- 
naces. The  pig  iron  is  being  sold  in  the  open  mar- 
ket as  a  competitor  with  regular  low-phosphorous 
blast-furnace  iron,  the  wash  metal  goes  to  crucible 
steel  makers  and  the  iron  castings  are  sold  to  nearby 
users  or  used  by  the  company  itself  in  its  rolling 
mill  or  for  other  purposes. 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  but  this  is  the  first 
record  of  its  commercial  execution  in  the  United 
States.  Late  in  1912,  Horace  W.  Lash,  of  the  Gar- 
rett-Cromwell  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  organ- 
ized a  company  for  the  purpose  of  converting  scrap 
steel  and  iron  into  pig  iron  in  an  electric  furnace 


on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Announcement  was  made  in 
The  Iron  Age,  Jan.  30,  1913,  of  the  formation  by 
Mr.  Lash  of  the  Western  Iron  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 
Pig  iron  being  very  expensive  in  that  section  and 
the  fact  that  it  could  be  made  by  this  process  with- 
out the  use  of  coke,  charcoal  or  coal,  which  are  also- 
scarce  there,  were  the  impelling  reasons.  It  is  not 
known  that  the  company  carried  out  its  plans. 

It  is  also  understood  that  Robert  Trumbull,  an 
engineer  at  one  time  identified  with  Heroult  in  his 
efforts  to  introduce  his  electric  furnace  in  America, 
is  now  producing  pig  iron  from  scrap  in  an  electric 
furnace  in  Canada. 

The  Eastern  company  that  has  been  successfully 
operating  as  noted  above  is  known  as  the  Sweetser- 
Bainbridge  Metal  Alloy  Corporation  of  Watervliet, 
N.  Y.  For  several  months  it  has  been  producing 
the  products  named  in  the  Ludlum  electric  furnace. 
About  50  tons  per  day  is  the  present  output  from 
two  5-ton  furnaces. 

The  new  company,  organized  a  few  months  ago, 


Two  l.udlum  5-Toii  Eleclrie  J-'unuice.s  Making  I'ig  Iron,   Wash  Ali-tal  and   Iron  or  Steel  Castings  from  Scrap  Steel.     This  is 
the  old  portion  of  the  Kudlum  Steel  Co.'s  plant  converted  into  a  foundry  and  casting  shop  for  the  Sweetser-Bainbridge  Metal 

Alloy  Cori)oration 
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Pig  Iron  from  Scrap  Steel  and  the  Iron  Molds  into  Which 

the  Metal  Runs  from  the  Electric  Furnaces.      The   molds 

are  halves  of  discarded   ingot  molds 


Gray  Iron  CaatlnKs  from  Scrap  Steel.     A  rolling  mill 
wahblfr  lies  near  the  track 


Gray  Iron  Cor«  Arbor  from  Scrap  Htfcl. 
about  half  inch 


Metul  aectloii 


leased  from  the  Ludlum  Steel  Co.  at  Watervliet  the 
older  portion  of  its  plant  in  which  there  were  three 
5-ton  Ludlum  electric  furnaces.  The  Ludlum  com- 
pany is  operating  at  full  capacity  its  new  electric 
steel  plant  and  rolling  mill,  described  in  The  Iron 
Age,  April  26,  1917,  and  was  able  to  release  the  old 
capacity  to  the  new  company.  This  older  part  has 
been  converted  into  a  modern  foundry  and  pig-iron 
casting  plant,  as  shown  by  one  of  the  illustrations. 

Metallurgy  of  the  Process 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  process.  It  is  made 
possible  by  the  unusual  metallurgical  feats  which 
the  electric  furnace  can  perform.  The  actual  process 
used  by  the  company  is  not  revealed.  In  general, 
however,  ordinary  scrap  steel  of  any  grade  is  intro- 
duced in  the  furnace  cold.  The  process  is  basic. 
The  material  is  melted  and  refined  if  necessary,  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  the  scrap  and  the  degree 
of  refinement  desired  in  the  product.  These  con- 
siderations also  decidedly  influence  the  cost.  After 
the  desired  refinement  is  reached,  the  slag  is  re- 
moved. The  necessary  amount  of  ferrosilicon  and 
ferromanganese  is  added  to  bring  the  iron  to  the 
composition  desired  and  then  the  carbon  addition 
in  the  form  of  fine  coke  is  easily  absorbed  by  the 
hot  metal. 

Five  or  six  5-ton  heats  per  day  in  each  of  two 
5-ton  furnaces  are  being  regularly  produced  by  the 
above  or  a  similar  process.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  its  execution  and  no  question  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  products.  In  respect  to  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
they  equal  if  they  do  not  surpass  any  blast-furnace 
or  cupola  product,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  that 
follow.  Regulation  of  the  temperature  or  the  com- 
position is  apparently  simple,  and  a  range  from 
high-grade  low-phosphorus  iron  and  wash  metal 
down  to  the  high-phosphorus  foundry  and  other 
irons  is  claimed  possible,  and  probably  is. 

The  graphitic  carbon  content  is  regulated  by  the 
introduction  of  varying  percentages  of  silicon.  The 
manganese  can  be  made  anything  desired,  and  the 
total  carbon  is  not  difficult  to  regulate.  The  amount 
of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  is  readily  placed  at  al- 
most any  percentage  desired,  depending  on  the  com- 
position of  the  scrap  charged  and  the  degree  of  re- 
finement before  conversion  into  pig  iron  or  iron 
castings. 

Composition  and  Properties  of  the  Iron 

The  commercial  possibilities  of  the  new  process 
are  shown,  so  far  as  the  composition  of  the  products 
is  concerned,  by  the  following  analyses  made  in  or- 
dinary operation: 

Composition  of  Pig  Iron  Made  from  Scrap  Steel 

Sample  Sample  Sample 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  3 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Total    carbon 3.60  3.73  3.38 

Manganese     0.41  0.35  0.31 

Silicon     1.77  1.52  1.15 

Sulphur    0.007  0.008  0.028 

Phosphorus    0.019  0.030  0.032 

The  average  phosphorus  content  of  this  iron  so  far  made 
has  averaged  0.023  per  cent.  The  graphitic  carbon  can  be 
made  anything  desired  or  as  high  as  3.50  per  cent,  depending 
on  silicon  content. 

Composition  of  Wash  Metal  Made  from  Sci'ap  Steel 

Sample  Sample 

No.  1  No.  2 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Total   carbon    3.55  3.83 

(Jraphite  carbon   None  None 

Manganese    0.37  0.32 

Silicon    0.20  0.14 

Sulphur 0.020  0.012 

1  'lio.sphorus    0.014  0.018 

Composition  of  Cast-iron  Castings  Made  from  Scrap  Steel 

Sample  Sample 

No.  1  No.  2 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Total  carbon   3.36  3.63 

(Iraphlte  carbon   3.08 

Manganese    0.36  0.31 

Silicon    1.30  1.15 

Sulphur    0.019  0.014 

Phosphorus    0.024  0.018 
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These  analyses  show  how  varied  compositions 
can  be  controlled.  The  low  silicon  content  of  the 
wash  metal  permits  the  carbon  to  remain  almost 
entirely  in  the  combined  state. 

The  pig  iron  that  has  been  made  is  reported  to 
be  very  tough  and  strong.  As  to  cast  iron  in  the 
form  of  castings,  the  experience  of  the  Ludlum 
Steel  Co.  is  cited.  Cast-iron  wobblers,  for  use  in 
the  company's  rolling  mill,  which  were  purchased  in 
the  open  market,  were  breaking  at  the  rate  of  10 
or  12  per  day.  Wobblers  from  iron  made  in  the 
electric  furnace  have  been  in  use  for  two  or  three 
months  without  a  case  of  breakage.  The  company 
also  made  the  breaking  boxes  on  the  mill  of  electric 
cast  iron.  These  should  break  easily  when  per- 
forming their  normal  function,  but  when  made  of 
this  iron  they  were  found  to  be  entirely  too  tough 
and  their  section  had  to  be  reduced  considerably. 

It  is  believed  that  a  partial  explanation  of  these 
qualities  may  be  found  in  the  crystalline  structure 
of  the  iron  as  well  as  its  greater  purity  compared 
with  cupola  iron.  Contrary  to  cupola  practice,  in 
which  the  sulphur  rises  with  each  remelting  of 
scrap,  the  sulphur  is  lowered  with  each  remelting 
in  the  electric  process.  In  making  steel  castings 
the  conversion  loss  is  put  at  5  per  cent. 

The  Question  of  Cost 

The  cost  of  production  is  one  of  the  vital  points 
in  the  process.  So  long  as  low-phosphorus  pig  iron 
is  selling  at  its  present  war  price  of  $90  per  ton 
or  over  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  liberal 
profits  obtainable.  Whether  in  normal  times  such 
a  method  of  making  this  grade  or  any  other  grade 
of  pig  iron  or  castings  is  economically  possible  de- 
pends on  several  important  factors.  Primary  among 
these  are  the  consumption  of  electricity  and  the 
grade  of  scrap  used.  If  a  relatively  pure  scrap 
steel  is  the  starting  point,  practically  no  refinement 
is  necessary  and  the  kilowatt-hour  consumption  is 
at  a  minimum.  The  converse  is  true  if  poorer  scrap 
requiring  more  refinement  is  used.  The  matter  of 
other  materials  and  the  question  of  labor  and  elec- 
trode charges  are  fairly  constant  in  all  cases. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Sweetser-Bambridge 
Company  has  only  been  operating  this  process  for 
a  short  time  and  under  more  or  less  imperfect  con- 
ditions, actual  data  as  to  cost  of  production  are  not 
available  at  present.  Extensive  experiments  are 
being  made  to  determine  costs  under  various  con- 
ditions and  at  various  stages  of  the  process  and 
these  will  be  available  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  the  estimate  of  the  metallurgists  of  the 
company  that  the  kilowatt-hour  consumption  of 
electricity  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced  can  be 
brought  under  400  kw-hr.  depending  upon  trans- 
former capacity,  grade  of  scrap  used  and  the  product 
desired.  Electrode  consumption  and  refractory  re- 
newals, it  is  said,  are  low,  even  under  present  abnor- 
mal costs  of  these  materials. 

One  melter  and  four  men  for  each  shift  of  eight 
hours  are  employed  to  operate  the  two  furnaces 
which  in  24  hours  are  reported  to  produce  5  tons 
each  or  50  tons  in  all.  With  cheaper  iron  and  steel 
scrap  in  normal  times  it  is  claimed  the  total  cost 
would  be  lower. 

The  furnace  in  which  the  foregoing  products  are 
being  made  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Ludlum 
furnace.  Besides  the  two  now  making  pig  iron, 
etc.,  there  are  two  10-ton  furnaces  producing  high- 
grade  special  and  tool  steels  in  the  new  plant  of  the 
Ludlum  Steel  Co.  The  company  is  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  the  new  chromium  permanent  magnet  steel 
and  also  makes  chromium  roller  bearing  steels. 
Considerable  interest  has  always  been  attached 


Pouring  Low  Phosphorus  I'ig  Iron  from  a  o-Ton  Ludlum 

Electric  Furnace.     The  iron  runs  through  a  ladle  and  in  a 

trough   to   the   pig  beds 


Pouring  Cast   Iron   for   Castings   from   a    5-Ton   Ludlum 
Electric  Furnace 


Pouring  High-Speed  Steel  from  a  10-Ton  Ludlum  Furnace 
for  the  Ludlum  Steel  Co. 
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A  5-Ton  Ludlum  Furnace  in  the  Tilting  Position 

to  this  special  type  of  furnace.  The  Ludlum  Steel 
Co.  especially  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
solely  developed  as  a  tool-steel  making  furnace.  The 
steps  leading  to  an  abandonment  of  the  crucible 
process  and  the  various  stages  in  the  perfection  of 
the  present  type,  involving  the  trial  of  five  different 
types,  were  recounted  in  The  Iron  Age  article  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  present  furnace  is  largely 
the  work  of  M.  R.  Trembour,  one  of  the  metallur- 
gical engineers  of  the  company. 

The  Ludlum  Furnace  and  Its  Claims 

Simplicity  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  Ludlum 
furnace.  Its  elliptical  shape  is  a  departure.  Its 
low  roof  gives  an  approach  to  the  shape  of  the 
average  crucible.  The  shell,  built  of  structural 
steel,  is  oblong  with  an  arc-shaped  bottom.  It  tilts 
lengthwise  by  means  of  special  motors,  as  shown  by 
the  illustrations.  The  three  electrodes  are  in  a  row 
extending  through  the  roof.  Some  of  the  claims 
made  are  given  as  follows: 

There  are  but  two  doors,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  elliptical  section,  minimizing  the  inlet  of  cold 
air.  One  door  acts,  also,  as  a  pouring  spout.  The 
two  outer  electrodes  are  not  far  from  the  doors, 


cending  to  offset  any  cooling  effect  when  the  doors 
are  open. 

It  has  no  straight  or  side  walls  and  no  unsup- 
ported arch,  lessening  the  liability  to  erosion  from 
reflected  heat  or  the  tendency  to  weaken  when  brick 
are  burned  out. 

There  being  no  angles  or  corners  and  the  metal 
and  slag  being  in  a  direct  line  with  the  doors,  the 
removal  of  all  slag  is  facilitated. 

Uniform  heat  in  all  parts  of  the  furnace  results 
from  the  three  electrodes  being  in  a  row,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  elliptical  shape.  They  are  practically 
equidistant  from  all  sides,  eliminating  uneven  burn- 
ing of  the  lining. 

The  cradle  shape  permits  a  low  arch  at  the  top, 
reducing  the  amount  of  waste  heat  and  increasing 
thermal  efficiency. 

The  time  of  relining  is  brief.  On  account  of 
the  shape,  it  is  found  possible  to  reline  a  5-ton  fur- 
nace in  23  hr.,  counting  from  the  time  the  furnace 
is  tapped  until  ready  to  recharge. 

The  lining  of  the  bottom  is  simple.  Two  layers 
of  magnesite  brick  are  laid  in  the  bowl  shape,  ce- 
mented together  with  magnesite  cement  made  of 
crushed  worn-out  brick,  making  the  lining  over  9 
in.  thick.  An  average  of  96  heats  per  lining  is 
maintained  when  making  steel.  From  present  indi- 
cations the  life  of  a  lining  when  making  pig  iron 
is  much  greater.  In  one  furnace  138  heats  have 
already  been  made  on  one  lining  which  still  appears 
to  be  as  good  as  new.  It  is  estimated  that  200  to 
300  heats  can  still  be  made  on  it. 

The  roof  lining  is  made  of  Woodland  clay  brick 
and  each  roof  is  reported  to  last  about  90  heats.  A 
roof  can  be  readily  replaced.  One  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations. 

Electrode  consumption  is  proportional,  among 
other  things,  to  the  length  protruding  into  the  fur- 
nace and  the  amount  of  air.  The  shape  of  this  fur- 
nace is  designed  to  minimize  these  two  conditions. 

The  kilowatt-volt-ampere  (kva.)  rating  is  15C 
kva,  per  ton  of  steel  furnace  capacity. 

Lower  furnace  capacities  can  be  obtained  by  in- 
creasing the  lining  by  extra  layers  of  brick  instead 
of  using  smaller  shells. 


Sectiunul    View.s    of    tlie    Ludlum    Electric    Steel    Furnace, 
.ShowinK  Details  of   lOnd  and  Side  and  the  Tilting  Mecha- 
nism 
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The  power  factor  of  the  furnace  is  about  90 
to  95. 

The  furnace  is  3-phase,  the  current  being  trans- 
formed from  11,000  volts,  40  cycles  by  a  1500  kva. 
General  Electric  transformer  for  the  10-ton  and  a 
750-kva.  transformer  for  the  5-ton  furnace.  It  is 
taken  off  at  the  furnace  at  90,  95  or  100  volts. 

The  principal  point  in  the  patent  claim  is  that 
the  central  electrode  is  projecting  into  the  metal 
during  operation  of  the  furnace,  while  the  other  two 


APPEAL  TO  STEEL  MEN 


A  Roof  for  a  Ludlum  Furnace,  Showing  the  J^ow  Arch 

are  just  above  the  slag.  This  is  entirely  practical 
while  making  tool  steel  or  pig  iron,  but  some  diffi- 
culty would  be  experienced  in  making  low  carbon 
steel  under  such  conditions. 

The  first  Ludlum  furnace  apart  from  the  orig- 
inal plant  will  soon  be  in  operation.  The  Hammond 
Steel  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  be  making  special 
and  high-speed  steels  in  a  10-ton  furnace  in  its  new 
plant  early  this  fall.  A  new  company,  known  as 
the  Ludlum  Electric  Steel  Furnace  Corporation, 
originally  contemplated  as  the  Seneca,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  sell  the  Ludlum  furnace  to  other  users. 
Thornton  W.  Price,  consulting  engineer.  New  York, 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager  and  Edwin 
Corning  is  treasurer.  The  Ludlum  Steel  Co.  itself 
is  now  installing  a  third  10-ton  furnace  and  con- 
templating the  building  of  a  fourth. 

To  the  unusual  performances  in  electric  steel 
making,  resulting  from  war  conditions,  has  thus 
been  added  the  conversion  of  scrap  back  into  pig 
iron,  also  a  result  of  abnormal  conditions.  It  is 
hoped  that  more  normal  times  will  furnish  a  way 
to  make  permanent  both  classes  of  results,  at  least 
for  certain  purposes. 


Buys  New  Plant  to  Make  Airplanes 

The  Standard  Aero  Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
has  bought  the  John  Stephenson  Co.  plant  of  the  J.  G. 
Brill  Co.  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  will  immediately  alter 
and  equip  it  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes.  The 
engineers  in  charge  of  the  work  are  Paine,  McCIellan 
&  Campion,  25  Church  Street,  New  York.  About  $300,- 
000  worth  of  new  machinery,  both  metal-working  and 
wood-working,  will  be  purchased.  For  the  present,  the 
company  will  confine  its  activities  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  planes  themselves,  but  eventually  will  build  en- 
gines also.  The  purchase  price  of  the  Stephenson  plant 
is  said  to  have  approximated  $750,000. 


The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.'s  Detroit  plant 
is  the  first  in  that  city  to  employ  women  as  munitions 
makers,  300  having  been  hired  to  operate  drill  presses. 
The  plant  is  turning  out  shells  for  anti-aircraft  guns 
and  buoys  for  floating  mines. 


Casings  and  Drilling  Machinery  Badly  Needed 
in  Oil  Well  Operations 

Washington,  Aug.  28. — Urgent  representations 
have  been  made  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  the  petroleum  supply  of  the 
country  will  soon  be  curtailed  unless  some  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  whereby  adequate  supplies  of  steel 
casings,  drilling  machinery  and  other  equipment  can 
be  assured  to  the  oil  producers.  The  bureau  suggests 
that  a  special  ari-angement  be  made  by  the  council 
with  representatives  of  the  steel  industry  to  take  care 
of  the  demand  for  casings  and  drilling  machinery.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bureau  urges  oil  producers  them- 
selves to  employ  every  expedient  that  will  save  sup- 
plies and  reduce  requirements  to  a  minimum,  including 
the  abandonment  of  steel  casings  where  they  are  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  situation  in  the  petroleum  industry  is  reviewed 
in  a  statement  prepared  by  Van  H.  Manning,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  embodies  the  substance 
of  the  recommendations  made  to  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  Mr.  Manning  declares  that  any  way 
that  can  be  pointed  out  for  providing  the  supplies  of 
petroleum  so  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  "requires  material  from  the  steel  industry, 
and,  if  these  supplies  are  not  forthcoming,  our  petro- 
leum needs  cannot  be  secured."  The  situation  is  said 
to  be  critical  because  the  operators  find  themselves  un- 
able to  obtain  adequate  supplies  to  continue  the  drill- 
ing of  oil  wells.  If  they  are  unable  to  drill  new  wells, 
the  present  production  cannot  be  maintained,  much 
less  increased,  for  the  reason  that  oil  wells  do  not 
maintain  a  constant  production,  but  show  a  steady 
diminution  from  the  time  they  are  completed.  Were 
no  wells  to  be  drilled  for  one  year's  time,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  our  petroleum  production  would  drop  by  at 
least  one-fourth.  Mr.  Manning's  statement  is  in  part 
as  follows: 

At  the  present  time  driHing  is  being  curtailed  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies.  Not  only  have  the  costs 
of  oil-well  supplies  been  increased,  but  it  has  become  im- 
possible to  get  them  in  adequate  quantities  for  any  price, 
and  the  situation  is  now  worse  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war  in  Europe  started.  Perhaps  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
ducer is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  from  California  to 
the  fields  of  Pennsylvania  the  small  producing  wells  are 
being  abandoned  in  order  to  use  the  casing  and  other  equip- 
ment of  these  wells  in  new  wells  from  which  larger  produc- 
tions are  expected;  thus,  wells  still  capable  of  small  profit- 
able productions  are  being  permanently  abandoned  in  the 
desperate  search  for  well-drilling  materials. 


Swedish  Iron  Prices  Prohibitive 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  coal  in  Sweden  threatens 
to  curtail  seriously  the  output  of  its  blast  furnaces  and 
steel  works,  according  to  The  Ironmonger,  London, 
which  says: 

"The  high  prices  of  Swedish  iron  and  steel  have 
put  these  materials  quite  out  of  the  British  market. 
Swedish  pig  iron,  if  bought  to-day,  would  cost  the 
British  consumer  about  £45  per  ton,  compared  with  £6 
per  ton  before  the  war.  The  cost  of  rough  bar  iron 
for  making  crucible  steel,  and  of  steel  billets,  averages 
£65  per  ton  or  a  little  more,  compared  with  £10  10s.  and 
£12  in  ordinary  times." 


The  Union  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Avenue  D,  New  York,  producer  of 
white  metal  alloys,  is  distributing  a  celluloid  case  to 
contain  the  card  issued  by  the  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  Federal  registration.  One  of 
these  cases  may  undoubtedly  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  company. 


According  to  announcement  of  an  official  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  old  Iron- 
dale  iron  blast  furnace  near  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  will 
be  in  operation  about  Sept.  1. 


steel  Makers  and  Government  Buying 


The  Council  of  National  Defense 
Takes  Steps  to  Have  Status  of  Com- 
mittee Members  Definitely  Decided 


Washington,  Aug.  28. — In  view  of  the  critical  situ- 
ation that  has  arisen  concerning  the  propriety  of  the 
service  on  the  advisory  committees  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  of  officers  of  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions which  may  be  awarded  Government  contracts,  the 
council  has  decided  to  take  immediate  steps  to  settle 
this  important  question  and  to  determine  as  promptly 
as  possible  the  exact  status  of  the  various  subcommit- 
tees. While  no  formal  resignations  have  yet  reached 
the  director  of  the  council,  many  informal  announce- 
ments that  resignations  will  be  speedily  forthcoming 
unless  the  legality  of  service  on  the  subcommittees  can 
be  promptly  assured  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Baruch 
and  other  members  of  the  advisory  commission.  In  the 
hope  of  securing  the  desired  assurance  without  delay 
an  informal  request  has  been  made  upon  the  Attorney 
General  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  scope  of  section  3  of 
the  Lever  act  and  the  ruling  is  expected  at  almost  any 
time. 

Formal  Ruling  from  Department  of  Justice 

Because  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent organization  of  the  advisory  committees  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  has  decided  to  take  the  matter  up 
in  a  very  comprehensive  way  and  will  speedily  prepare 
a  formal  memorandum  describing  the  duties  of  each  of 
the  important  subcommittees  and  the  relation  of  their 
duties  to  the  manufacturing  organizations  with  which 
they  are  connected.  In  the  event  that  the  informal 
ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  is  neither  sufficiently 
positive  nor  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the  committee 
members  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  present  status, 
this  memorandum  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  with  a  request  for  a  formal  opinion  designed 
to  cover  every  phase  of  the  question  at  issue. 

While  the  members  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense have  no  doubts  as  to  the  intention  of  Congress, 
they  will  be  guided  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  in 
the  event  that  he  holds  that  either  section  3  of  the 
Lever  act  or  section  41  of  the  35th  Statutes  at  Large 
precludes  the  officers  of  corporations  having  contractual 
relations  with  the  Government  from  serving  on  the  ad- 
visory committees,  it  is  probable  that  a  general  reor- 
ganization will  be  effected  and  the  committees  given  a 
new  and  entirely  unofficial  status  as  representatives  of 
the  various  industries  from  which  their  members  have 
lieen  chosen.  In  this  event  their  membership  may  be 
revised  as  the  result  of  trade  conferences  in  order  that 
manafacturers  generally  may  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  favoritism  in  connection  with  the  make-up  of  the 
respective  committees. 

The  settlement  of  this  question  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance U}  the  work  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. More  than  one  of  the  committees,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  merely  marking  time  pending  an  authoritative 
tUtement  as  to  the  legality  of  the  present  advisory 
organization  of  the  Council,  and  certain  individual 
membeni  have  gone  so  far  as  to  absent  themselves  from 
committM  meetings  with  a  view  to  avoiding  any  pos- 
sible criticism  until  the  matter  is  settled.  In  one  case 
members  of  an  important  subcommittee,  while  continu- 
ing to  act,  have  abandoned  for  the  present  all  official 
sUtionery  and  other  forms  and  are  doing  theii-  work 
as  informally  as  possible. 

Views  of  the  Author  o(  Siction  .i 
For  the  purpose  of  shedding  an  much  light  as  possi- 
t'lff  on  this  inU-resting  and  important  question  the  cor- 
r.-»pondent  of  TliK  Ikon  A(;k  has  secured  from  Senator 
'.mcrcnc,  the  author  of  nection  .'{  of  the  I>ever  food, 
r.-.-d  nnd  fuel  control  act,  u  statement  as  to  his  purpose 
m  framinir  It  and  the  general  object  of  the  Senate  in 
accepting  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  provision 
reported    by    the    Sf-nnte    Committee    on    Agriculture. 


It  is  the  Pomerene  amendment,  read  in  connec- 
tion with  section  41,  chapter  321,  35th  Statutes  at 
Large,  which  imposes  the  restrictions  on  members  of 
the  advisory  committees  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense that  has  raised  this  issue. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  provision  that 
there  is  no  basis  whatever  for  any  suggestion  of  the  im- 
propriety of  the  service  on  advisory  committees  of  the 
council  of  either  individual  manufacturers  or  officers  of 
manufacturing  corporations. 

"My  amendment,"  said  Senator  Pomerene,  "was  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  original  provision  after  I 
had  satisfied  myself  that  the  section  as  reported  by  the 
committee  would  greatly  embarrass  the  Government 
and  would  do  either  one  of  two  things:  It  would  force 
the  resignation  of  all  the  really  important  members  of 
the  advisory  committees  of  the  council  or  it  would  pre- 
clude the  Government  from  buying  supplies  of  these 
men  or  the  corporations  which  they  represented.  Either 
of  these  results  would  have  been  little  short  of  a  na- 
tional calamity.  At  a  time  like  the  present  the  Govern- 
ment needs  the  aid  of  every  intelligent  man  in  this 
broad  country,  and  it  especially  needs  the  assistance  of 
our  experienced  manufacturers  who  alone  are  able  to 
advise  concerning  the  great  problems  of  production 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  upon  a  scale  never  be- 
fore dreamed  of.  It  is  only  necessary  to  formulate  the 
proposition  that  the  Government  should  not  buy  war 
material  from  the  concerns  represented  by  these  cap- 
tains of  industry  to  show  its  absurdity.  They  must  buy 
from  these  concerns,  and  the  only  question  we  have  had 
to  consider  has  been  how  the  Government  could  utilize 
the  brains  of  these  experienced  men  and  their  enormous 
manufacturing  facilities  while  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing the  people  against  the  exercise  of  improper  influ- 
ences or  imposition  in  the  way  of  extortionate  charges. 

Advice  Not  Prohibited 

"When  I  made  the  first  draft  of  my  amendment  it  pro- 
vided that  'no  person  acting  either  as  a  voluntary  or 
paid  agent  or  employee  of  the  United  States  in  any  ca- 
pacity, including  an  advisory  caj^acity,  shall  advise,  in- 
duce, or  attempt  to  induce  any  person  or  officer  author- 
ized to  execute  or  to  direct  the  execution  of  contracts 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  make  any  contract,  or 
to  give  any  order  for  the  furnishing  to  the  United  States 
of  work,  labor,  or  services,  or  of  materials,  supplies,  or 
other  property  of  any  kind  or  character,  if  such  agent 
or  employee  has  any  pecuniary  interest  in  such  contract 
or  order,  or  if  he  or  any  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
or  corporation,  joint  stock  company,  or  association  of 
which  he  is  an  officer  or  stockholder,  or  in  the  pecuniary 
profits  of  which  he  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested, 
shall  be  a  party  thereto.'  Upon  close  examination  of 
this  draft  I  became  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  word 
'advise'  would  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  my  substi- 
tute. It  was  highly  important  that  the  Government 
should  have  the  right  to  call  upon  these  big  manufac- 
turers to  advise  it  with  respect  to  contracts  of  all  kinds, 
yet  with  such  a  prohibition  in  the  law  they  would  be  ab- 
solutely prohibited  from  giving  any  such  cooperation. 
I  therefore  decided  to  change  the  word  'advise'  to  'so- 
licit.' By  employing  the  latter  term  the  amendment 
merely  prohibits  members  of  the  advisory  committees 
from  .soliciting  business  for  themselves.  Under  the 
present  organization  of  the  War  Industries  Board  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  solicit  contracts  and  they  are 
serving,  as  Congress  intended  they  should  serve,  in  a 
purely  advisory  capacity. 

Committeemen  Simply  Declare  Their  Interest 

"Of  course  I  realized  and  the  Senate  realized  that  it 
would  frequently  happen  that  these  committees  must 
advise  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  place  con- 
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tracts  with  the  concerns  in  which  the  members  of  the 
committees  were  financially  interested.  This  could  not 
be  avoided,  but  in  my  opinion  all  reasonable  criticism 
could  be  forestalled  by  requiring  that  whenever  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  these  committees  was  personally  interest- 
ed in  a  contract  into  which  his  committee  advised  the 
council  that  the  Government  should  enter,  he  should  file 
with  the  recommendation  a  written  statement  embrac- 
ing a  full  and  complete  disclosure  of  his  own  pecuniary 
interest  and  of  his  interest  in  any  firm,  corporation,  or 
association  involved  in  the  proposed  contract.  It  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time  this  matter  was  under  discussion  and 
it  seems  to  me  now  that  these  provisions  fully  safeguard 
the  Government  while  securing  for  it  the  valuable  aid 
of  these  well-equipped  technical  and  business  experts. 
"It  will  be  noted  also  that  my  amendment  provides 
that  no  member  of  these  advisory  committees  shall  par- 
ticipate in  the  awarding  of  any  contract  or  the  placing 
of  any  order.  The  War  Industries  Board  has  recently 
been  reorganized  and  under  the  system  now  employed 
I  am  advised  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  the  sub- 
committees to  have  any  part  in  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts or  of  the  placing  of  orders.  The  departmental 
officials  consider  recommendations  and  suggestions 
transmitted  through  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
themselves  place  all  orders  and  sign  all  contracts. 

Members  Not  "Agents"  of  GoverBment 

"Perhaps  a  word  should  be  "said  with  regard  to  the 
proviso  which  was  added  at  the  end  of  my  amendment 
at  the  instance  of  Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  if  my 
memory  serves  me.  This  proviso  stipulates  that  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Lever  act  'shall  not  change,  alter  or  appeal 
section  41  of  the  35th  Statutes  at  Large.'  I  understand 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  doubtful  legality  of  the  ad- 
visory committees  of  the  Council  as  at  present  com- 
posed is  based  to  some  extent  upon  the  language  of 
section  41,  which  prohibits  any  officer  or  agent  of  a 
corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association  from 
acting  as  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States  for 
the  transaction  of  business  with  such  corporation,  etc. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  the  members  of 
advisory  committees  are  'officers  or  agents  of  the  United 
States'  within  the  meaning  of  this  statute,  but  the 
broad  question  that  would  be  presented  to  any  court  be- 
fore which  this  provision  of  the  Lever  act  might  be 
brought  is  this:  What  was  the  object  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting section  3  ?  In  accordance  with  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  legal  construction  the  court  would  place  section 
3  and  section  41  side  by  side  and  construe  them  together. 
What  Congress  was  seeking  to  accomplish  is  so  per- 
fectly obvious  from  such  a  comparison  of  its  enactments 
that  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  further  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  matter." 

Senate   Considered   Publicity  a   Full  Cure 

That  Senator  Pomerene's  view  o2  the  provisions  of 
section  3  prevailed  generally  in  the  Senate  at  the  time 
this  provision  was  adopted  is  amply  evidenced  by  an 
examination  of  the  Congressional  Record  in  which  the 
debate  appears.  Senator  Wadsworth,  of  New  York, 
voiced  the  general  opinion  of  his  colleagues  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio — that  the  pecuniary  interest 
which  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  may  have  in  any  article 
which  is  to  be  purchased  by  the  Government  shall  be  made 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  publicity.  I  thinic,  if  you  do  that, 
you  would  not  need  to  do  anything  else.  The  situation  is 
then  cured  by  the  weapon  with  which  you  are  all  familiar — 
"pitiless  publicity."  If  the  Government  itself  knows  and  the 
public  knows  and  Congress  knows  that  John  Smith,  a  member 
of  some  subcommittee  of  the  advisory  commission  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense  owns  so  many  snares  of  stock 
in  such  and  such  a  corporation  which  is  about  to  sell  some 
of  its  goods  to  the  Government,  following  the  advice  of  the 
committee  of  which  John  Smith  is  a  member — if  the  public 
knows  that,  we  will  not  have  to  have  any  additional  provisions 
of  law  to  protect  the  Government  against  fraud.  Further- 
more, be  it  remembered,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  these  com- 
mittees that  make  contracts  ;  it  is  the  head  of  the  department, 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  And  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  protect 
the  Government  against  extortionate  price.M. 

Senator  Knox,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Sen- 


ate, who  has  served  both  as  Secretary  of  State  and  At- 
torney General,  collaborated  with  Senator  Pomerene 
in  the  framing  of  his  amendment  and  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  neither  illegality  nor  impropriety 
in  the  relation  now  sustained  by  members  of  the  ad- 
visory committees  toward  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment, w.  L.  c. 

Improved  Nail  Die  Grinding  Machine 

Sleeper  &  Hartley,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
placed  on  the  market  a  machine  for  finishing  standard 
nail  machine  dies  of  all  kinds.  This  machine  was 
originally  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  instal- 
lations of  the  builders'  wire  nail  machinery  made  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  wheels  mounted  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  spindle.  The  function  of  one  of  these 
wheels  is  to  square  the  dies  and  guides  are  provided 
upon  the  work-rest  for  this  purpose.  The  other  wheel, 
which  is  intended  for  grinding  the  pointing  dies,  has  a 
V-shaped  formed  edge.  A  table  is  mounted  on  the  ma- 
chine frame  underneath  the  latter  wheel  and  has  a  ver- 
tical adjustment  which  is  controlled  by  a  screw  and 
handwheel.  A  support  adapted  to  receive  the  holder  in 
which  the  die  is  mounted  for  grinding  is  located  on  the 


Two    Wheels,    One    for    Squaring    the    IJie.s    and    Uie    Otlier 

Which    Is   V-Shaped   for   Grinding  the    Pointing  Dies,   Are 

Employed  in  a   Recently  Developed  Machine  for  Finishing 

Standard  Nail  Machine  Dies 

table.  Lateral  adjustment  to  bring  the  dies  in  line  with 
the  wheel  is  provided  for  the  support,  and  it  is  possible 
to  rotate  the  die  holder  itself  within  the  support,  this 
arrangement  enabling  the  die  to  be  located  at  will  in 
any  one  of  the  three  grinding  positions.  When  the  die 
has  been  properly  located  it  is  traversed  back  and  forth 
past  the  wheel,  together  with  both  the  die  holder  and  its 
support.  At  the  same  time  the  table  can  be  fed  toward 
or  away  from  the  wheel,  as  may  be  desired. 

The  machine  occupies  a  floor  space  of  16  x  22  in.  and 
its  net  weight  is  350  lb.  The  equipment  of  the  machine 
includes  one  die  holder  built  to  conform  to  the  pur- 
chaser's specifications  and  a  countershaft.  For  each 
section  of  die  stock  an  additional  holder  is  required. 


Cost  of   Health  Supervision  of  Employees 


Results  of  an  Investigation  of  99  Indus- 
trial Plants  for  the  Conference  Board 
of   Physicians   in   Industrial   Practice 


A  SECOND  compilation  of  the  cost  of  health  super- 
vision in  industry  has  been  made  for  the  Confer- 
ence Board  of  Physicians  in  Industrial  Practice 
by  Magnus  W.  Alexander,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  This  report, 
virtually  in  full,  but  without  the  detailed  reports  of  the 
industries  other  than  the  steel  and  iron  and  metalwork- 
ing  plants,  follows: 

The  first  compilation,  published  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
Oct.  19,  1916,  comprised  data,  mostly  for  1915,  sub- 
mitted by  41  industrial  plants  with  an  aggregate  aver- 
age of  223,416  employees.  The  average  annual  health 
supervision  cost,  as  then  reported,  was  $1.88  per  person. 
The  lowest  cost  ($0.53)  was  reported  by  a  metal  trades 


in  private  or  public  hospitals;  in  others  by  the  amount 
of  care  given  to  all  injuries  whether  serious  or  slight, 
or  by  extension  of  the  service  to  include  physical  exam- 
ination of  all  employees,  treatment  of  sickness  of  em- 
ployees at  the  plant  and  at  home,  and  even  by  medical 
care  of  employees'  families,  or  by  a  combination  of  all 
these  features. 

The  cost  is  also  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  kind  of 
work  done  in  particular  plants  and  by  the  character  of 
the  industry.  Shops  doing  very  light  work,  with  little 
hazard  exposure,  naturally  have  fewer  and  less  serious 
accidents  than  those  doing  heavy  work,  particularly 
where  there  is  much  overhead  handling  of  materials,  or 
where  many  men  work  in  elevated  positions,  as  in  the 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  ANNUAL  COST  OP  HEALTH    SUPERVISION   IN   INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS 


Industry 


Metal  trades 

Rolling  mills    

Smelting  and  refining 

Light  and  power 

Transportation 

Chemicals   

Food 

Rubber   

Textiles  

Paint 

Leather   

Publishing     

Coal  mining   

Ooid  mining 

Coal  and  iron  mining 
Miscellaneous 


Number  of 

Establishments 

Represented 


47 
7 
1 
7 
5 
6 
5 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

99 


Total 

Average  Number 

of  Employees 

Supervised 


294,646 

49,317 

1,270 

24,921 

35,795 

10,572 

13,650 

27,462 

8,939 

4,023 

3,026 

3,358 

2,454 

2,500 

11,000 

2,611 

495,544 


Total  Cases 
of  All  Kinds 


1,988,991 

358,574 

2,832 

49,046 

81,591 

78,744 

69,565 

234,069 

67,380 

10,255 

9,440 

6,742 

2,842 

62,126 

131,898 

11,019 

3,165,114 


Total  Medical 

and  Surgical 

Cost 


$541,771 

137.047 

6,932 

92,601 

69,633 

34,797 

39,875 

76,089 

24,177 

29,635 

6,102 

3,473 

4,637 

35,590 

130,000- 

6,126 

$1,238,485 


Average  Annual 

Cost  of  Medical 

anJ  Surgical 

Supervision 

Per  Employee 


$1.84 
2.78 
5.46 
3.72 
1.95 
3.29 
2.92 
2.77 
2.70 
7.37 
2.02 
1.03 
1.89 
•14.24 
*11.82 
2.35 

•$2.50 


•The  average  annual  cost  per  employee,  excluding  plants  for  which  the  cost  includes  sickness  treatment  of  employees  and 
tbelr  families  at  borne,  was  |2.21. 


plant  employing  385  persons,  the  highest  ($7.79)  by  a 
paint  factory  employing  2448.  Some  of  the  reports, 
however,  were  approximations  only,  based  on  more  or 
1m>  incomplete  records  or  on  a  short  experience  while 
the  work  was  in  its  infancy.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  make  a  new  compilation,  based  on  longer,  more  varied 
and  more  mature  experience. 

The  later  compilation  covers  data  for  the  year  1916 
••  reported  by  99  industrial  plants  located  in  15  states. 
The  total  average  number  of  employees  represented  was 
496^44;  the  average  number  per  plant  was  5005;  the 
maximum  37,107;  the  minimum  141. 

Annual  Cost  per  Employee  $2.21 

While  the  average  cost  per  person,  as  indicated  in 
the  •ammary,  in  $2.50,  it  is  not  representative,  as  the 
total  coit  on  which  the  average  is  based  includes  that 
of  four  plants  which  render  unusual  service,  giving  both 
medical  and  Nurgical  attention  to  their  employees  at  the 
plant  and  in  their  homeit  as  well,  besides  assuming  the 
medical  care  of  employees'  families.  Omitting  these 
four  plantii  from  consideration,  the  average  cost  for  the 
479,634  employees  in  the  other  95  plants  was  $2.21. 

Where  the  average  cost  appears  to  be  unusually  high 
or  low,  the  reason  is  in  many  cases  indicated  in  a  de- 
Uiled  Uble  available  in  the  complete  report,  which  may 
doubtless  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  Alexander  at  We.st 
Lynn,  Mass.  The  size  and  character  of  the  medical  staff  is 
usually  the  determining  factor.  In  some  cases  the  cost 
is  influenced  greatly  by  the  number  of  injuries  treated 


power'and  light  industry.  The  cost  in  plants  manufac- 
turing chemicals  and  paint  reflects  the  great  care  exer- 
cised to  safeguard  the  health  of  workers  in  those  in- 
dustries. 

A  total  of  3,165,114  cases  was  reported,  an  average 
of  more  than  six  cases  per  person  employed,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $0.39  per  case.  The  number  of  cases 
reported,  however,  does  not  include  all  of  the  service 
rendered.  In  many  plants  no  record  is  kept  of  slight 
injuries,  of  injuries  redressed,  of  medical  cases  treated, 
of  home  visits  made,  or  of  physical  examinations.  In 
others,  even  the  most  trivial  cases  are  counted.  Further- 
more, as  "cases"  are  so  varied  in  gravity  and  in  the  time 
required  for  treatment,  any  comparisons  of  costs  per 
case  are  not  of  much  value. 

Cost  Does  Not  Include  Compensation 

The  "total  medical  and  surgical  cost"  includes  sala- 
ries of  physicians  and  nurses,  cost  of  outside  medical 
and  surgical  service  and  cost  of  medical  and  surgical 
supplies,  whether  or  not  paid  for  by  insurance  com- 
panies as  a  part  of  the  insurance  contract;  it  excludes 
all  compensation  for  injuries,  all  overhead  expenses  and 
any  wages  paid  to  employees  while  off  duty  to  have 
their  injuries  treated. 

The  aim  of  this  compilation  is  to  inform  employers 
of  the  actual  cost  of  health  supervision  of  employees 
in  different  industries.  To  this  end,  the  data  were 
secured  from  plants  engaged  in  many  industries,  in 
light,  medium  and  heavy  work,  in  comparatively  safe 
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Meta.  ^ 
Tradei 


3  ^ 


400 
500 
720 
762 
776 

875 

918 

1,000 

1,100 

1,157 

1,244 
1.561 
1,730 
1,928 
2,000 

2,200 
2,400 
2,565 
2,600 
2,862 

3,097 
3,250 
3,503 
3,794 
4.000 

4,534 
4,848 
5,300 
5,655 
5,809 

6,000 
6,727 
6,806 
7,608 
7,745 

7,922 

8,000 

10  000 

11,<300 

12,786 

14,500 
15,793 
16,776 
16,880 
17,387 

18,521 
37,107 

1,321 
2,653 
2,700 
4,500 
4,910 
8,233 
25.000 


B 


>,o 


0 
0 
0 

1  4  hrs.  daily 
1  5  hrs.  daily 

0 

1  2  hrs.  daily 

0 

0 

1 

1  daily 

0 

1  2  hrs.  daily 

1  IJhrs.  daily 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4  4  hrs.  daily 

1  daily 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2  2  hrs.  daily 
1  1  hr.  daily 
0 

1  1  hr.  daily 
0 

1 
0 
0 

6  6  hrs.  daily 
0 

1  3  hrs.  daily 

0 

0 

1   1  hr.  daily 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
Yes 


1 

2 
1 
0 
1 

1 
0 

1 
Yes 

7 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 

0 
Yes 

Yes 

0 

Yes 

0 

2 

8 

Yes 

0 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 

0 

Yes 

0 

Yes 

0 
0 

1 

0 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
1  F. 

1  M. 

1  F. 

0 

0 

2F. 

2F. 

2F. 
1  F. 
IM. 
IF. 
IM. 

0 

1  M. 
2F. 
1  F. 
2M. 

0 

1M.,1F. 
IF. 

2M.,  IF. 
2.M. 

2M. 
1M.,3F. 
1  F. 
IM. 
1  F. 

2F. 

IF. 

IF. 

0 

IF. 

5F. 
5M. 
2F. 

IM.,4F. 
I M.,  2  F. 

9F. 

4M.,2F. 
5F. 

1M.,10F 
5M.,  IF. 

6  M.,  5  F. 
24  M. 


IF. 


3M. 

0 

IM., 

2F. 

1  F. 

8F. 

2M.,11F 


1  first-aider 
attendant 
0 

1  boy 

2  first  aiders 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1  first  aider 

0 
0 

1  stenographer 
Part  time  clerk 
0 

1  first  aider 

0 

0 

0 

1  stenographer 

1  clerk 

0 

0 

1  clerk 

0 

0 

1  clerk 

4  first  aiders 

1  clerk 

2  ficst  aiders 

3  0 
0 

1  steward 

5(0 

3« 

1  stenographer 

2  clerks 

1  stenographer 

6« 

0 

7(') 

I  attendant 

(») 

0 

0 

SC") 
(") 

0 
3 

1  supervisor 

3 

3 

(") 
Orderlies 


240 
1,451 

300 
2,032 
7,543 

715 

696 

1,618 

959 

327 

7.984 
5.332 
2,660 
2,628 
3,000 

1,294 
7,200 
6,657 
1,628 
4,596 

3,098 

1,648 

318 

25,782 

1.280 

6,522 
2,360 
1,109 
3,968 
15,992 

14,394 
10,580 

5,194 
15,659 

3,164 

8,122 

1,327 

23,112 

17,516 

11,177 

9,600 
32,160 
53,006 
29,626 
12,-200 

55,728 
86,611 

3,165 
8,918 
2.880 
16,463 
12,001 
21,590 
30.000 


0) 


(') 


240 
506 
0 
895 
255 

150 
0 

388 

0 

1,382 

2,400 
3,802 


0 
1,000 


1,772 


220 

990 

0 


0 
4,944 

4,843 


11,772 


2,012 
2.998 

848 

18,644 

30,500 

9,350 


(') 


1,526 

3,800 

54,273 


742 


(') 


133,036 

17 
1,118 


32 
0 

5,098 
0 


80 
654 


1,399 
6,117 

4,127 
4,000 


678 
970 


3,826 

4,872 

6,416 

936 

0 

3,200 

11,163 

812 

17,948 

4.350 

13.844 

0 

32,688 

24,000 

10,000 
3,850 
4,671 
4.433 

15,188 

17,416 
14,000 

7,417 
53,252 

5,349 

7,254 

2,745 

42,972 

39,931 

24,502 

32,000 
36,676 
62,891 
71,914 
32,364 

83.648 
202.095 

6,538 
37,746 

8,092 
37,492 
40,642 
40,602 
60,000 


^.1 

is 

X 


(') 


15 


204 


200 
0 
144 
716 
144 

0 
0 


112 
148 


380 

1,000 
3,962 


0 


64 

65 

584 

406 
1,078 
1,724 


1,719 

3,000 
1,032 


1,110 

0 
3,643 

19 
970 
1,364 
0 
849 
640 
200 


0 


0 

1,715 

40 


563 

0 

1,500 


40 

0 

2,782 


0 

0 

0 

0 

176 

5,516 

0 

12,117 

0 


6,000 

4,278 

6,246 

0 

1.000 

7,864 

1,004 

0 

7,000 

23,136 

1,970 

6,388 
15,565 
25,458 


17,318 

18.600 

0 

16,000 

5,749 

15,648 

0 
41.175 

3.514 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18,624 
0 


'^   00 


$2,000 

692 

2,651 

3.112 

5,744 

1,297 
1,925 
1,038 
3,160 

5,878 

4,040 
1,332 
3,485 
4,939 
2,330 

1,165 
5,250 
4,074 
3,040 
9,068 

4.491 
7.517 
3,550 
8,820 
10.9S0 

11.376 

15.494 

5.157 

5.728 
8,272 

7.074 
7,713 
9,646 
19,897 
9,002 

14,997 
18,897 
17,680 
17,267 
13,641 

30,200 
32.961 
28,749 
31,409 
22.()50 

21,606 
87,717 

4,130 
9,113 
5,«)6 
16,084 
11,010 
36,101 
55,0(X) 


'  Included  with  surgical  cases. 
"  Included  with  redressings. 
'  One  attendant,  one  clerk,  one  stenog- 
rapher. 
■*  Three  clerl<s,  one  masseur,  one  janitor. 
•'•  One  clerlt,  one  janitor,  one  messenger. 


"  Five  clerks,  one  janitress. 

'  Three  clerks,  four  cleaners. 

*  Supt.,  16  clerks,  Janitor,  doorkeeper, 
and  scrubwoman. 

» Included  with  other  cases. 

10  Two  clerks,  two  drivers,  one  assist- 
ant. 


"  Clerical  force,  dentist,  hygienic  lab- 
oratory, judicial  and  transfer  de- 
partments. 

'-  Nine  clerks,  two  drivers,  one  janitor, 
three  cleaners. 


as  well  as  hazardous  operations,  and  in  shops  of  various 
sizes  and  character,  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Some  are  situated  in  cities  where  hos- 
pitals and  specialists  are  available,  some  are  in  small 
places  where  such  service  can  be  secured  only  at  con- 
siderable expense  and  delay.  With  such  a  large  variety 
of  experience  to  choose  from,  it  is  hoped  that  each  em- 
ployer may  find  in  the  detailed  table  at  least  one  in- 
stance which  will  give  him  a  fair  idea  as  to  what  such 
service  would  cost  in  his  own  plant. 

The  chief  significance  of  these  data,  from  a  general 
viewpoint,  is  that  it  is  possible  to  give  such  a  large 
amount  of  medical  and  surgical  service  at  a  cost  which 
averages  only  $2.21  per  employee  per  year. 

Convincing  proof  of  the  economic  value  of  health 
supervision   in   industry   is   afi'orded   by  the  fact  that, 


when  collecting  the  data  contained  in  this  report,  it  was 
found  that  no  employer  had  abandoned  the  health  super- 
vision activities  established  in  his  plant.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  prevailing  tendency  has  been  to  invest  even 
more  money  in  extending  the  service. 


Will  Move  to   New   York 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  has  leased  for 
five  years  a  half  of  the  seventeenth  floor  of  the  Hudson 
Terminal  Building,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  and 
will  consolidate  its  New  York  and  St.  Louis  offices 
there.  At  present  the  company  has  New  York  offices 
at  165  Broadway,  but  could  not  obtain  sufficient  space 
in  that  building  to  provide  for  the  departments  that 
will  be  moved  to  New  York  from  St.  Louis. 
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MAY  CALL  GENERAL  STRIKE 


Meeting  of  Bridgeport  Machinists  Called  for  This 
Week — Labor  Notes 

The  minimum  scale  committee  of  the  local  Machin- 
ists' Union,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  called  a  general 
meeting  for  Aug.  31,  to  consider  the  calling  of  a  general 
strike  of  machinists  in  the  city.  Demands  have  been 
sent  to  133  factories  in  Bridgeport  for  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent  in  wages  and  for  the  establishment  of 
minimum  scales  for  different  branches  of  the  trade, 
that  for  tool  makers  being  60  cents  an  hour  and  for 
machinists  50  cents  an  hour.  It  is  reported  that  previ- 
ous to  this  action,  two  local  factories  had  made  these 
concessions  but  that  none  of  the  other  factories  has 
replied  to  the  demands.  The  union  officials  state  that 
this  move  is  a  direct  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  Lake 
Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  where  a  strike  is  in  progress,  to 
grant  any  of  the  demands. 

More  than  200  machinists  have  gone  on  strike  at  the 
Baush  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  following 
the  refusal  of  the  management  to  agree  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  union  machinists  and  to  grant  what  virtually 
amounts  to  a  wage  increase  of  15  per  cent. 

The  entire  force  of  pattern  makers  at  the  Brooks 
plant  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
declared  a  strike  on  Aug.  23,  due,  it  is  said,  to  existing 
working  conditions. 

The  Grymes  Engineering  Co.,  Morris  Street,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  advanced  the  wages  of  mechanics  in  its 
shipbuilding  works  to  $4.50  a  day. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  employ- 
ing women  at  its  local  machine  shops  for  the  operation 
of  drill  presses  and  shapers.  It  is  said  that  other  women 
will  be  employed  in  the  shops  to  take  the  place  of  men 
who  are  called  into  military  service.  The  same  scale 
of  wages  as  paid  to  the  men  workers  prevails. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Milton,  Pa.,  has 
advanced  the  wages  of  employees  at  its  local  shops  10 
per  cent.  About  1100  men  are  affected.  The  plant  is 
now  operating  on  a  24-hour  schedule. 

Employees  at  the  plant  of  the  Jansen  Steel  &  Iron 
Works,  Columbia,  Pa.,  have  received  an  increase  in 
wages  from  20  to  22  cents  per  hour. 

Boiler  makers  at  the  plants  of  the  Alabama  Dry 
Docks  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  Hodges  Boiler  Works, 
and  the  Home  Industry  Iron  Works,  all  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
have  recently  been  granted  a  wage  increase  of  from 
$4  to  $4.50  a  day. 

Labor  questions  are  practically  all  settled  through- 
out France,  according  to  La  Metallurgie.  The  women 
number  14  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed 
in  metallurgical  plants. 

Several  hundred  guns  were  irrevocably  lost  to  the 
British  army  as  the  result  of  a  recent  strike,  according 
to  Sir  L.  Worthington  Evans,  one  of  the  parliamentary 
secretaries  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  in  a  speech 
at  Manchester,  Eng.,  July  6.  One  man's  grievance,  he 
said,  is  almost  insignificant  compared  with  the  result 
of  stopping  the  whole  train  of  war  work.  In  a  late 
offensive  in  P'rance,  more  shells  were  fired  than  in  the 
18  weeks  of  the  Somme  offensive.  On  one  type  of  shell 
alone,  500,000  were  fired  in  one  week.  A  strike  in  April 
loet  to  the  country  between  150  and  200  airplanes. 

A  6-hr.  working  day  was  recently  advocated  by  Lord 
Leverhulme  in  an  interview  printed  in  a  British  paper. 
He  would  run  the  machinery  12  hr.  with  two  shifts  of 
operatives,  expressing  the  belief  that  the  human 
machine  would  do  as  much  in  6  hr.  as  in  8,  except  in 
a  few  industries  where  exceptional  conditions  prevail 
and  that  the  extra  number  of  hours  worked  by  the 
mechanical  machines  would  enable  such  an  increased 
output  as  to  allow  possibly  for  the  same  wages  now 
paid  for  8  hr.  Incidentally,  he  expressed  faith  in  co- 
partnership rather  than  in  profit-sharing. 

In  transferring  labor  placed  through  the  employ- 
ment exchange  of  the  ministry  of  labor  of  Great  Britain, 
arranKemcntH  have  now  been  made  to  provide  a  reduced 
rate  of  flv».  litfhtH  th«  ordinary  fares,  that  is,  the  fares 


in  operation  before  Jan.  1,  1917,  or  without  the  50  per 
cent  increase  that  now  obtains. 

As  justifying  the  so-called  dilution  of  labor  through 
the  admission  of  women  to  industrial  plants,  F.  J.  Kel- 
laway,  Parliamentary  secretary  to  the  ministry  of  muni- 
tions. Great  Britain,  in  a  speech  before  the  Allied 
Engineering  Trades  at  Luton,  Eng.,  said  that  the  total 
output  of  ammunition  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  was 
20  times  the  output  of  the  first  year. 

An  exhibition  of  women's  work  in  munitions  manu- 
facture was  recently  opened  at  Leeds,  Eng.  According 
to  a  review  of  it  published  in  Engineering,  of  London, 
it  was  shown  that  two  or  three  weeks  are  enough  to 
enable  a  girl  to  learn  to  do  the  rough  turning  and  screw 
cutting  required  to  produce  screw  gages,  and  after  a 
shop  experience  of  about  two  weeks  girls  are  able  to 
make  screw  dies  complete  except  for  backing-off  and 
hardening. 

The  Norton  furnace,  of  the  Norton  Iron  Co.,  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  resumed  operations  Aug.  25,  after  having 
been  banked  several  days  on  account  of  labor  troubles, 
which  have  now  been  adjusted. 


Colorado  Company's  Wage  Increases 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  in  reviewing  "two 
years  of  industrial  democracy"  in  its  Industrial  Bulletin 
of  July  31,  gives  a  summary  of  results  obtained  under 
the  company's  industrial  representation  plan  and  agree- 
ment. So  far  as  the  steel  works  are  concerned  the 
arrangement  went  into  effect  May  4,  1916,  by  vote  of 
2321  to  863,  while  the  plan  was  adopted  at  the  mines 
in  October,  1915,  by  vote  of  2404  to  442.  The  average 
individual  monthly  wage  in  January,  1916,  was  $79.24. 
In  May,  1917,  the  average  was  $114.59.  Typical  cases 
taken  from  the  company  payroll  are  given  as  follows, 
showing  the  increase  in  two  years: 

In  Iron  Mines:                                           May,  1915  May,  1917 

(a)  Miner $0.3iy2  per  hr.  $0.49  per  hr. 

(b)  Steam   .shovel   engineer 55      per  hr.  .99  per  hr. 

(c)  Underground  laborer 24      per  hr.  .38perhr. 

In  Steel  Works : 

(a)  Common  laborer igi^perhr.  .30  per  hr. 

(b)  Blast  furnace  keeper 24      per  hr.  .36  per  hr. 

(c)  First    helper,    open    hearth 

(per  100  gross  tons) 8.80  12.34 

(d)  Wire  drawer  (per  1000  lb.)      .52  .69 

In  referring  to  the  provision  for  bettering  employees 
under  the  service  retirement  plan  adopted  March  22, 
1917,  the  review  says  that  24  employees  have  been 
retired  on  monthly  allowances  and  that  200  25-year 
service  button§  have  been  awarded.  The  report  gives 
in  considerable  detail  the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
improving  homes,  in  education  in  mining  camps,  prog- 
ress in  safety  precautions,  establishment  of  sanitary 
standards,  work  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  churches,  Sunday 
schools,  employees'  organizations,  etc.  More  than  90 
complaints  have  been  adjusted  through  the  president's 
industrial  representatives,  apart  from  a  much  larger 
number  of  less  important  misunderstandings  between 
employees  and  local  managements. 


The  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation  having  acquired 
the  assets  of  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia; Rockwell-Drake  Corporation  of  Plainville,  Conn., 
Mayo  Radiator  Co.,  New  Haven  and  Marlin  Arms  Cor- 
poration, New  Haven,  announces  that  owing  to  the  well 
developed  sales  organization  of  the  Standard  Roller 
Bearing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  it  will  direct  the  sales  of 
the  above  companies  with  the  exception  of  the  Marlin 
Arms  Division. 


Extensive  expansions  are  being  made  to  the  York, 
Pa.,  electric  welding  plant  of  the  American  Chain  Co. 
which  will  increase  the  number  of  employees  from  1800 
to  2600.  Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  new  building, 
four  stories,  72  by  420  ft. 


Canton  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  W.  B.  Brooks, 
president,  will  enlarge  its  terminal  yards  in  the  suburbs 
of  Baltimore. 
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MOVING    BLAST    FURNACES 


pne  from  Alabama  to  be  Rushed  to  India Two 

I  at  Troy  Dismantled 

THREE  more  blast  furnaces,  stacks  which  have  not 
been  in  service  for  years,  are  to  be  moved  to  new 
fields,  one  as  far  away  as  India.  Recently  the  Algoma 
iSteel  Co.  arranged  to  dismantle  and  erect  at  its 
yorks  400  miles  away  the  blast  furnace  at  Midland, 
pnt.  Lately  two  Breaker  Island  furnaces  of  the  Amer- 
jican  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  were  bought  for 
|use  elsewhere,  and  now  Battelle  furnace  at  Battelle, 
JAla.,  is  being  knocked  down  to  be  in  use  within  seven 
months,  making  ferromanganese  in  India  for  the  Tata 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  These  developments  are  a  commentary 
ion  the  stress  for  deliveries  of  iron  and  steel  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  new  equipment 


Breaker    Island    Furnaces    Shipped 

One  of  the  Breaker  Island  furnaces  was  bought  by 
the  Seaboard  Steel  &  Manganese  Co.,  which  last  year 
acquired  Temple  furnace  at  Temple,  Pa.,  and  which 
is  now  to  increase  its  production  of  ferromanganese. 
The  plant  is  now  in  process  of  shipment,  the  dis- 
mantling, moving  and  re-erection  being  also  in  the 
hands  of  Perin  &  Marshall  as  engineers.  The  Sea- 
board gets  its  ore  from  Elkton,  Va.,  and  further  south, 
from  Cuba  and  from  Brazil.  C.  F.  P.  Hopkins,  Cleve- 
land, is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  H.  C. 
Wolle,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Co.,  is  president  and  Milford  Wortham,  for- 
merly of  the  Lucy  furnaces  of  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  is 
general  superintendent. 

The  other  Bieaker  Island  furnace  is  going  to  be 
erected  near  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  for  the  Northern  Ore 
Co.,  which  recently  purchased  the  Keystone  furnace, 
Island  Park,  Easton,  Pa.,  from  the  Thomas  Iron  Co. 
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The  Boilers  of  the  Battelle  Furnace  Plant  Will  Also  Go  to  India  But   for  Use  as  Tank.>; 


in  desired  time  on  the  other.  A  sidelight  is  thrown 
on  the  situation  in  the  case  of  the  Battelle  furnace 
in  the  plan  to  send  the  steam  boilers  with  the  furnace 
equipment  not  for  steam  raising  purposes,  but  for 
tanks  for  various  needs,  such  is  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting tank  steel,  fabricated  or  otherwise. 

The  moving  of  the  Battelle  furnace  will  be  one  of 
expedition.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  the  engineering 
firm  of  Charles  P.  Perin  and  Stewart  M.  Marshall, 
New  York.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  stack  and  the 
rest  of  the  furnace  plant  down  within  60  days,  and 
they  have  arranged  with  the  British  Government, 
agreeable  to  the  United  States,  to  ship  in  a  special 
vessel,  either  from  Mobile  or  New  Orleans.  F.  W. 
Claflin,  in  charge  of  construction  for  Perin  &  Marshall, 
of  the  large  electric  steel  plant  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  Toronto,  is  now  engaged  on  the  Battelle  mov- 
ing project.  It  is  understood  that  tlie  furnace  will 
make  twice  as  much  ferromanganese  as  the  Tata  steel 
works  will  need  and  a  supply  is  likely  to  be  available 
for  sale  in  this  country  through  Hickman,  Williams 
&  Co. 

The  Battelle  furnace  was  the  central  feature  of  the 
property  of  the  Lookout  Mountain  Iron  Co.,  at  Battelle, 
Ala.,  34  miles  south  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  plant, 
which  was  described  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  4,  1904, 
was  put  into  operation  Sept.  10  of  that  year,  J.  G. 
Battelle  was  president.  Since  1906  the  furnace  has 
not  been  active  and  the  property  has  been  controlled 
for  some  years  by  William  S.  Rowe,  Cincinnati.  The 
furnace  stack  is  85  ft.  high  with  a  19-ft.  6-in.  bosh 
and  has  a  Brown  single-track  skip  hoist  and  stock  dis- 
tributer. There  are  four  21  x  80  ft.  Whitwell  four- 
pass  stoves.  The  boiler  plant  comprises  20  100-hp. 
horizontal  flue  boilers,  72  in.  x  20  ft.  These,  as  stated, 
will  be  used  as  tanks.  The  three  simple  Tod  blowing 
engines,  with  46-in.  steam  ends,  84-in.  air  tubs  and 
60-in.  stroke,  are  for  sale,  as  the  Tata  plant  has  ample 
blowing  capacity  with  three  Escher-Wyss  and  one 
Ingersoll-Rand  centrifugal  blowers.  Some  of  the  other 
equipment  will  also  be  subject  to  sale,  as  not  needed  in 
India,  part  probably  of  a  boiler  and  steam-air  com- 
pressor and  steam  electric  plant  provided  for  working 
the  mines  contiguous  to  Battelle  furnace. 


S.  H.  Chauvenet,  formerly  connected  with  the  Robesonia 
and  Sheridan  blast  furnaces  in  the  Lebanon  Valley,  is 
manager. 

The  Breaker  Island  furnaces  were  owned  succes- 
sively by  the  Troy  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Troy  Steel  Co., 
the  Troy  Steel  Products  Co.  and  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  The  island  where  they  were  built  is  op- 
posite Troy,  N.  Y.  They  date  from  1886-7  and  were 
last  active  in  1897,  The  stacks  are  18  x  80  ft.  and 
have  each  four  Whitwell  stoves. 


New  Rates  on  Pig  Iron 

The  rates  on  pig  iron  from  various  Middle  Western 
furnace  points  to  Atlantic  tidewater  follow: 

From  Erie:  To  New  York,  old  rate  $3.10;  to  Phila- 
delphia, old  rate  $2.58,  new  rate  $2.90;  to  Boston,  old 
rate  $2.75,  new  rate  $3.30;  to  Baltimore,  old  rate  $2.28, 
new  rate  $2.80. 

From  Cleveland:  To  New  York,  old  rate  $3.18,  new 
rate  $3.70;  to  Philadelphia,  old  rate  $2.98,  new  rate 
$3.50;  to  Boston,  old  rate  $3.38,  new  rate  $3,90;  to 
Baltimore,  old  rate  $2,88,  new  rate  $3.40. 

From  the  valleys:  To  New  York,  old  rate  $2.98, 
new  rate  $3.50;  to  Philadelphia,  old  rate  $2.78,  new 
rate  $3.30;  to  Boston,  old  rate  $3.18,  new  rate  $3.58; 
to  Baltimore,  old  rate  $2.68,  new  rate  $3.08. 

From  Buffalo  to  New  England  points,  old  rate 
$2.58,  new  rate  $3.10. 


The  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  Granite  City,  111.,  has 
begun  the  construction  of  a  housing  system  for  its  con- 
veyors for  transporting  the  molding  sand  from  the  stor- 
age bins  to  the  molding  floors.  It  will  be  electrically 
operated,  doing  away  with  the  hand  labor  and  barrows 
which  have  been  used  heretofore.  The  new  building  is 
550  ft,  long  of  structural  steel  and  corrugated  iron  and 
will  cost  about  $100,000. 


It  is  expected  that  the  two  blast  furnaces  at  Dayton, 
Tenn.,  recently  acquired  by  H,  S.  Matthews  will  go  in 
blast  in  January,  1918.  Improvements  and  repairs  are 
now  under  way. 
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Danger  in  Profit  Paring 

In  its  price  regulation  policy,  the  Government 
presumably  has  three  objects  in  view:  Protection  of 
the  consumer  including  the  Government  against  ex- 
cessive prices,  guaranteeing  the  producers  a  rea- 
sonable return  and  keeping  up  production.  In 
achieving  these  results,  the  President  evidently  has 
succeeded  much  better  with  anthracite  than  with 
bituminous  coal.  There  is  general  concurrence  in 
the  opinion  that  the  prices  of  anthracite  are  reason- 
able and  that  production  will  be  continued  at  not 
less  than  the  present  rate.  As  to  bituminous  coal, 
the  feeling  is  very  different  and  the  outlook  is  that 
.some  mines  will  be  compelled  to  suspend  operations 
after  they  complete  present  contracts,  which  the 
law  provides  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any  price 
regulation  policy.  From  the  South  particularly, 
loud  complaints  against  the  alleged  injustice  of  the 
prices  fixed  for  the  product  of  that  section  have 
come,  and  a  delegation  has  been  sent  from  the 
Birmingham  district  to  Washington  to  protest. 

It  is  evident  that  the  official  and  other  advisers 
of  the  President  were  not  well  informed  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  mining  bituminous  coal,  and  the  an- 
nouncements relating  to  the  various  kinds  of  coal 
mined  in  widely  separated  sections  show  how  easy 
it  will  be  to  fall  into  similar  error  in  the  case  of 
iron  and  steel  products,  which  are  manufactured  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  under  greatly  different 
conditions.  It  has  been  wldaly  published  in  the  past 
week  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  found 
sttch  wide  variations  in  the  cost  of  rolled  steel  at 
different  plants  as  to  make  it  virtually  impossible 
with  any  justice  to  f\x  one  price  for  all.  The  Presi- 
dent's order,  it  is  therefore  intimated,  will  fix  vary- 
ing prices  for  the  different  plants  on  transactions 
with  the  Government,  rather  than  prices  differing 
according  to  districts.  The  intricacies  of  such  a 
plan  are  to  devious  as  to  make  it  admittedly  im- 
poMible  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  prices  to 
the  general  public. 

But  there  is  the  naive  suggestion  in  that  con- 
nection that  the  Government  will  rely  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  price  to  each  plant  to  bring  down 
prices  for  private  purchasers  "who  it  is  believed 
will  be  unlikely  to  pay  more  than  a  reasonable 
profit"  over  the  cost  figure  ascertained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Yet  for  many  months  private  purchasers 


have  known  full  well  that  market  prices  represented 
far  more  than  a  "reasonable  profit"  without  that 
knowledge  being  of  the  slightest  use  to  them  in 
getting  cheaper  steel.  Such  filterings  from  the 
Trade  Commission's  inquiry  suggest  that  the  dis- 
turbing possibilities  of  price  fixing  in  steel  are  even 
greater  than  are  indicated  in  the  coal  industry,  for 
the  proposal  to  pay  different  prices  to  different 
producers  implies  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  able  to  make  so  nice  an  adjustment  of  profit 
that  no  producer  shall  have  too  much  or  too  little. 
The  danger  is  that  in  paring  profits  the  Govern- 
ment may  cut  so  deep  as  to  defeat  its  own  objects. 


Government  Should  Stimulate  Output 

Undoubtedly  there  are  commodities  the  price  of 
which  the  Government  should  seek  to  reduce.  It 
is  no  time  for  some  to  make  inordinate  profits  and 
add  largely  to  their  wealth,  when  the  total  mate- 
rial wealth  of  the  country  is  increasing  less  rapidly 
than  usual,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  actually  decreasing,, 
as  maintained  by  some  students  of  the  economic 
situation.  It  is,  however,  a  drastic  operation  to 
reduce  market  prices  by  Government  fiat,  and  when 
any  alternative  presents  itself  promising  the  same 
result  it  should  be  embraced  and  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

The  President's  appeal  of  April  15  that  every 
one  should  do  his  bit  must  not  be  forgotten.  It 
may  be  well  to  review  it,  in  the  light  of  what  has 
since  occurred.  To  the  farmer  there  was  the  appeal 
that  the  harvests  of  food  should  be  made  as  large 
as  possible,  and  the  Administration,  on  its  part, 
promised  the  farmers  full  supplies  of  seeds  and 
labor.  One  thing  that  has  occurred  is  that  the  price 
of  the  1918  wheat  crop  is  fixed  at  not  under  $2  a 
bushel  to  the  farmer.  Compared  with  prices  in. 
previous  years,  the  $2  price  suggests  either  a  fam- 
ine in  labor  or  a  very  unusual  profit  to  the  farmer. 

The  miner  was  called  upon  not  to  slacken  or 
fail;  he  was  expected  to  work  as  hard  as  possible. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  if 
the  coal  miners  were  doing  their  best  the  bitumi- 
nous operators  would  not  complain  as  loudly  as  they 
do  of  the  $2  coal  price  fixed  last  week.  It  is  true 
that  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  exceeded  the  production  in  the 
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same  period  a  year  earlier  by  8  per  cent,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  difference  between  produc- 
tion and  capacity  last  year  was  much  more  than 
8  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  coke,  the  statistics  of  the  Con- 
nellsville  Courier  show  a  decrease  in  production 
from  the  first  half  of  last  year  to  the  first  half  of 
this  year  of  20  per  cent.  The  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  was 
less  than  in  either  the  second  half  or  the  first  half 
of  last  year  has  been  well  advertised,  and  it  is 
equally  well  known  that  there  was  blast-furnace 
capacity  available  to  make  a  materially  greater  out- 
put. 

Undoubtedly  the  war  necessitates  practices  that 
would  not  be  resorted  to  in  time  of  peace,  but  such 
practices  are  no  better  than  necessary  evils.  They 
do  not  become  good  in  essence  because  they  are 
forced  by  war.  All  other  means  should  be  tried 
first.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  right  for  the  price 
of  coal  to  be  fixed  at  a  low  level  and  nothing  be  done 
to  stimulate  production.  The  common  surmise  is 
that  if  it  is  found  that  there  is  not  enough  coal 
being  produced  the  Government  will  take  over  some 
or  all  of  the  mines,  but  that  should  be  the  last  re- 
sort, not  the  first. 

The  idea  is  common,  but  it  is  quite  erroneous, 
that  during  the  progress  of  a  war  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  grow  continuously  more  and  more 
enthusiastic.  In  the  early  weeks  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  a  common  suggestion  was,  "Wait  until 
the  people  wake  up!"  They  do  wake  up  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  horrors  of  war,  but  those  who 
have  observed  the  progress  of  thought  in  other  coun- 
tries are  clear  in  their  judgment  that  there  is  not 
a  spontaneous  increase  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  each  to  do  his  part.  When  they  actually  do 
increase  their  efforts  it  is  because  they  have  been 
subject  to  influences  from  outside.  They  have  been 
taught,  cajoled,  stimulated,  forced,  to  do  more. 

The  President's  appeal  of  April  15  was  excel 
lent.  It  was  timely  and  sound.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  four  months  later  we  can  assume  with- 
out question  that  every  one  has  lived  up  to  it.  As 
with  publicity  in  the  sale  of  merchandise,  it  is 
now  high  time  for  the  "follow-up"  literature  and 
the  personal  call.  What  more  appropriate  at  this 
time  than  to  take  up  that  appeal,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  and  sentence  by  sentence,  and  see 
whether  or  not  there  are  slackers?  Are  the  coal 
miners  and  the  coke  workers  putting  forth  their 
maximum  effort?  Do  the  farmers  need  the  stimu- 
lus of  $2  wheat  for  next  year?  Are  the  workers 
in  the  mills  and  furnaces  giving  a  full  week's  work 
each  week? 

These  questions  are  particularly  timely  when 
the  food  control  is  being  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion. It  is  the  testimony  of  a  host  of  employers 
that  their  men  work  enough  hours  per  pay  period 
to  give  them  the  income  they  require  to  meet  ex- 
penses. If  the  food  control  decreases  their  ex- 
penses there  is  no  reason  to  expect  more  continuous 
service  in  the  future. 

There  have  been  echoes  from  draft  exemption 
boards  in  various  districts  that  men  who  have  re- 
ceived exemption  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  their 
work,  or  even  because  they  have  shown  that  they 
have  dependents,  are  going  to  be  watched  to  see 


that  they  remain  at  the  calling  and  render  full 
service,  or  to  see  that  they  exert  their  maximum 
effort  to  provide  for  their  dependents.  At  best, 
this  would  apply  to  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
workers.  The  spirit  of  the  selective  draft  is  that 
every  one  has  a  duty.  Men  between  21  and  31  were' 
called  not  because  they  owe  a  greater  service  to  the' 
country,  but  because  it  was  thought  they  were- 
best  fitted  to  render  the  particular  service  of  fight- 
ing. Those  not  called  are  exempted  merely  from 
that  particular  form  of  service.  It  is  time  that  niore- 
effort  be  made  to  see  that  these  others  do  their 
full  duty.  It  would  be  an  egregious  blunder  to- 
assume  for  a  moment  that  all  will  do  their  duty 
spontaneously. 


Pig  Iron  from  Steel  Scrap 

"Synthetic  pig  iron"  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  is  an  interesting  metallurgical  develop- 
ment  of  which  details  are  given  on  other  pages- 
Steel  scrap  is  being  reconverted  into  high  grade 
pig  iron  in  an  electric  furnace;  in  other  words,  the 
original  constituents  of  pig  iron  are  made  to  re- 
unite in  the  condition  originally  assumed.  This  un- 
usual achievement  is  another  evidence  of  the 
adaptability  of  electrical  energy  to  the  productio'\ 
of  results  impossible  by  any  other  means. 

While  distinctly  an  Outgrowth  of  war  conditions 
in  the  steel  industry,  the  process  presputs  some  un- 
usual features  and  has  interesting  possibilities.  The 
question  of  cost  is  the  vital  one,  when  the  process  is 
regarded  from  the  viewpoint  of  normal  times.  It 
is  not  diflScult  at  present  prices  to  compete  with  the 
blast  furnace  in  making  high  grade  iron ;  what  can 
be  done  under  peace  conditions  is  another  ques- 
tion. However,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
scrap,  electrodes,  refractories  and  labor  are  high 
to-day,  as  well  as  the  final  product,  and  that  the 
prices  of  the  former  may  so  readjust  themselves  as 
to  make  possible  what  to  some  minds  seems  im- 
probable. 

Outside  of  raw  materials  and  overhead  cbaTges;. 
high  grade  pig  iron  can  be  made  by  the  synthetic 
process  at  from  $7  to  $8.50  per  ton  in  the  ladle, 
under  present  conditions.  Knowing  that  these 
costs  can  be  lowered  in  normal  times  gives  some  ba- 
sis, even  if  not  approximate,  for  a  judgment  of  the 
future  of  the  process.  At  any  rate  there  are  two 
fields  in  which  synthetic  pig  iron  may  become  a 
factor.  It  is  practical  and  economical  in  districts 
where  pig  iron  is  always  high  priced,  as  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  It  is  also  likely  that  its  purity  and  its 
dynamic  and  static  properties  will  make  it  a  worthy- 
competitor  of  charcoal  iron. 


Prospects  for  Steel  Demand 

The  present  theoretical  capacit>  of  this  country 
for  the  production  of  steel  ingots,  according  to  a 
careful  compilation  recently  made,  is  about  50,000,- 
000  tons  a  year,  while  about  3,500,000  tons  of  new 
capacity  now  under  construction  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  February,  1918.  The  annual  statis- 
tical report  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
just  published,  shows  for  steel  ingots  and  castings 
combined  a  capacity  of  45,787,780  tons  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1916,  and  a  capacity  of  49,613,888  tons 
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at  the  close,  this  representing  an  increase  of  4,826,- 
108  tons  for  the  year.  The  annual  summary  of  The 
Iron  Age,  published  Jan.  4,  showed  new  construc- 
tion amounting  to  4,205,000  tons.  The  slight  di- 
vergence in  the  figures  may  be  accounted  for  by  ca- 
pacity being  slightly  increased  at  works  where 
there  were  no  new  furnaces  built.  Assuming  that 
the  average  theoretical  capacity  for  the  year  lay 
midway  between  the  extremes,  and  allowing  for  a 
loss  of  5  per  cent  in^  output  due  to  transportation 
difficulties,  the  actual  capacity  in  1916  would  be 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity.  In  other 
words,  with  all  conditions  favorable,  the  possible 
production  may  be  taken  at  95  per  cent  of  rated 
capacity.  Applying  this  factor  to  the  present  ca- 
pacity of  50,000,000  tons  of  ingots  (excluding  cast- 
ings), the  output  under  favorable  conditions  should 
be  47,500,000  tons  of  ingots  a  year. 

The  actual  ingot  output  in  1916  was  41,401,917 
tons,  so  that  there  is  an  excess  now  over  the  1916 
average  of  6,100,000  tons,  or  15  per  cent.  Study 
of  prospective  demand  for  steel  must  be  based  upon 
this  increased  capacity.  It  cannot  serve  the  pur- 
pose to  allow  for  a  curtailment  in  actual  output  due 
to  shortage  of  raw  materials.  For  at  least  eight 
months  the  production  of  pig  iron  has  been  much 
less  than  the  capacity  on  account  of  a  shortage  in 
coke,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that  for 
an  indefinite  period  the  iron  and  steel  producing 
industry  is  going  to  be  shackled  by  such  an  inci- 
dental item  as  coke.  The  recent  report  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  shows  that  in  1916  an  average  of 
only  70  per  cent  of  the  beehive  ovens  were  in  blast. 
If  80  per  cent  were  operated,  instead  of  70  per 
cent,  there  would  be  about  5,000,000  tons  more  of 
coke,  which  would  solve  all  difficulties.  Apparently 
the  Government  is  going  to  take  charge  of  coke 
prices,  and  if  so,  it  will  soon  find  that  one  good 
way  to  help  the  decline  in  steel  prices  it  is  so  anx- 
ious to  bring  about  will  be  to  force  the  production 
of  coke.  Then,  too,  there  is  some  new  capacity  in 
by-product  coking  coming  along. 

There  were  30,557,818  tons  of  rolled  steel  pro- 
duced in  1916.  Exports  of  rolled  steel  and  manu- 
factures accounted  for  about  6,500,000  tons,  or  20 
per  cent.  With  a  15  per  cent  increase,  on  the  basis 
of  increased  ingot  capacity,  there  should  be  for  the 
future  about  35,000,000  tons  of  rolled  steel. 

Last  year  there  was  ordinary  domestic  demand 
and  export  demand.  For  the  future  there  is  domes- 
tic demand,  export  demand,  and  Government  de- 
mand. Last  year's  exports  went  in  considerable 
part  to  neutral  countries.  In  future,  such  exports 
will  undoubtedly  be  very  light.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  requirements  of  the  Entente  Allies 
will  be  greater  in  future  than  they  were  in  1916. 
England  has  very  considerably  increased  her  steel- 
making  capacity,  but  if  exports  remained  the  same 
the  Entente  Allies  could  be  given  considerably  more 
ateel  by  the  curtailment  in  exports  to  neutrals, 
whereby  our  total  exports  might  not  be  increased. 
Deducting  the  6,500,000  tons  from  last  year's  pro- 
duction leaves  24,000,000  tons  for  the  domestic  de- 
mand. Deducting  the  same  amount  from  the  present 
capacity  leaves  28,500,000  tons  for  the  domestic  de- 
mand, plus  requirements  of  our  own  Government. 
To  engage  the  full  capacity,  on  these  assumptions, 


either  the  Government  must  require,  for  its  own  use 
more  than  4,000,000  tons  of  steel  a  year,  or  domestic 
consumption  must  be  greater  in  these  war  times 
than  it  was  in  our  time  of  peace  last  year. 

As  to  the  Government's  own  requirements  for 
war  purposes,  the  greatest  item  is  shipbuilding  ma- 
terial. The  total  production  last  year  of  sheared 
plates,  1/4  in.  and  heavier,  was  only  1,864,500  tons, 
and  a  great  part  of  this  was  in  ship  plates,  some 
exported  and  some  consumed  at  home.  If  the  re- 
maining tonnage  were  diverted  to  shipbuilding  the 
consumers  thus  deprived  of  plates  could  not  in  any 
great  degree  substitute  other  forms  of  steel.  Thus 
the  main  increase  in  total  demand  for  steel  created 
by  the  Government's  activity  in  shipbuilding  must 
be  in  plates  from  new  plate-mill  capacity,  a  liberal 
estimate  for  which  is  1,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  in 
the  structural  shapes  that  would  go  with  them,  for 
which  400,000  tons  would  probably  be  an  outside 
estimate,  unless  the  building  of  composite  ships 
reaches  very  large  proportions. 

In  rails,  the  heaviest  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  satisfied  with  the  150,000  tons  re- 
cently placed.  In  sheets,  pipe,  wire,  etc.,  the  aggre- 
gate requirements  can  hardly  mount  to  more  than  a 
very  few  hundred  thousand  tons  at  the  outside.  In 
shell  steel  there  will  doubtless  be  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  a  year.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  count 
up  more  than  4,000,000  tons  for  the  Government, 
which  leaves  it  that  to  engage  the  capacity  fully 
the  ordinary  domestic  consumption  must  be  as  great 
as  last  year,  absorbing  24,000,000  tons  of  rolled 
steel. 

For  the  month  of  July  the  Bridge  Builders'  and 
Structural  Society  reported  bookings  equal  to  41^2 
per  cent  of  a  month's  fabricating  capacity,  there 
having  been  a  continued  decrease  since  March.  New 
building  operations  are  light  everywhere.  The  rail- 
roads have  ceased  buying,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems 
impossible  to  expect  a  continuance  of  the  1916  rate 
of  domestic  consumption,  particularly  when  labor  is 
scarcer  than  in  1916,  and  is  to  become  scarcer  still. 
If  the  supply  of  steel  does  not  eventually  exceed  the 
requirements  it  will  be  because  the  supply  is  far 
short  of  the  physical  capacity,  by  reason  of  scarcity 
of  labor  and  materials  involved  in  making  steel. 

Apart  from  the  relation  between  supply  and  re- 
quirements it  must  be  noted  that  buyers  have  devel- 
oped their  familiar  waiting  attitude,  and  whenever 
in  the  past  they  have  done  this  the  demand  upon 
the  mills  has  fallen  quite  short  of  the  actual  ulti- 
mate consumption,  through  the  widespread  reduc- 
tion in  stocks  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and  manu- 
facturing consumers.  At  such  times  the  demand, 
as  expressed  in  the  market,  is  materially  less  than 
the  actual  ultimate  consumption.  At  other  times, 
when  prices  are  rising  and  mills  filling  up  with 
orders,  the  market  demand  exceeds  the  require- 
ments. 
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The  Derby  Mfg.  Co.,  Derby,  Conn.,  has  secured  an 
injunction  to  prevent  the  Seymour  Mfg.  Co.,  Seymour, 
Conn.,  from  placing  attachments  on  its  plant  in  a 
threatened  suit  involving  about  $300,000  for  default  on 
a  contract  for  copper  shell  bands.  The  Derby  Mfg.  Co. 
claimed  that  an  oral  agreement  had  been  broken  by  the 
Seymour  Mfg.  Co.,  and  a  temporary  injunction  has 
been  issued  to  enable  the  disagreement  to  be  settled  in 
the  Superior  Court. 
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The  New  Furnace  at  Coatesville 

The  new  No.  3  blast  furnace  of  the  Worth  Brothers 
Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  which  was  blown  in  on  Aug.  22, 
has  a  capacity  of  600  tons  per  day,  and  is  the  largest 
unit  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  The  stoves  are  of  the  side 
combustion  type  and  equipped  with  improved  gas 
burners,  and  draught  is  supplied  by  a  stack  14  ft.  in 
diameter  and  200  ft.  high.  Each  of  the  four  stoves  is 
22  ft.  in  diameter  and  100  ft.  high.  Blast  is  supplied 
by  two  Bethlehem  gas  blowing  engines  each  of  3000 
h.p.,  and  having  a  capacity  of  29,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per 
minute.  There  is  also  a  spare  set  of  two  blowing  en- 
gines. Two  gas-cleaning  plants  have  been  provided, 
the  first,  or  primary,  washers  consisting  of  two  strands 
of  two  towers  each,  the  towers  being  13  ft.  by  60  ft. 
The  second  or  clean  gas  washers  consist  of  two  units 
of  Theisen  rotary  washers.  The  gas  leaving  the  fur- 
nace is  conveyed  to  the  primary  washer  through  a  main 
100  in.  in  diameter. 

On  account  of  the  small  amount  of  water  available 
for  cooMng  purposes  and  gas  washing,  unusual  means 
had  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  conservation  and  re-use  of 
the  cooling  water.  To  accomplish  this  a  spray  cooling 
system  has  been  installed.  The  water  is  first  pumped 
to  Nos.  1  and  2  furnaces,  discharged  into  a  collecting 
basin  and  then  pumped  to  the  No.  3  furnace  and  the 
primary  gas  washer.  Water  for  the  condensers  and  for 
washing  the  gas  in  the  secondary  washers  is  taken 
directly  from  a  standpipe  on  the  Nos.  1  and  2  blast 
furnace  system,  aff'ording  cooler  water  for  these  pur- 
poses. Filters  were  provided  for  filtering  the  gas  en- 
gine cooling  water  and  this  installation  consists  of  four 
filters  and  one  spare  having  a  capacity  of  2000  gallons 
per  minute.  The  water  system  is  supplied  by  a  turbine 
driven  centrifugal  pump  of  10,000  gal.  per  minute 
capacity.  For  starting  the  gas  blowing  engines  two  air 
compressors  have  been  installed,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  500  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  at  225  lb.  pressure  per 
sq.  in. 

A  New  Export  Company 

The  Peerless  International  Corporation  has  been 
formed  with  $800,000  capital  to  carry  on  an  interna- 
tional export  and  import  and  general  engineering  and 
contracting  business.  Plans  are  maturing  for  the 
sending  of  representatives  of  the  company  into  foreign 
fields.  An  affiliated  engineering  interest  is  the  L.  K. 
Comstock  Co.,  which  will  be  represented  on  the  board 
by  its  president,  L.  K.  Comstock.  Another  director  is 
Walter  W.  Birge,  president  Air  Reduction  Co.,  who 
recently  negotiated  the  projected  combination  of  the 
Union  Carbide  Co.,  the  National  Carbon  Co.,  the  Air 
Reduction  Co.  and  their  associated  interests. 

The  president  of  the  company,  Alfonse  Kaufman, 
was  formerly  engaged  in  consulting  enginearing  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  The  vice-president,  S.  Weiner, 
is  well  known  to  the  metal  trade.  The  treasurer,  Wm. 
M.  Blain,  has  just  resigned  as  treasurer  and  director 
of  Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck  and  associated  companies, 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  the  past  eleven 
years.  The  secretary,  Frederick  A.  Beardsley,  has 
been  engaged  in  engineering  and  exporting  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  Halladay  Motor  Car  Co.,  now 
operating  a  plant  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Halladay  automobiles,  will  build  a  plant  at  War- 
ren, Ohio.  The  Board  of  Trade  at  Warren  has  made  a 
proposition  to  give  the  company  25  acres  just  east  of  the 
tin-plate  plant  of  the  Liberty  Steel  Co.,  on  condition 
that  the  company  spends  $40,000  in  the  building  of  a 
new  plant,  and  moves  its  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment from  Mansfield  to  Warren. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Gear  Manufac- 
turers Association  will  be  held  at  Edgewater  Beach, 
Chicago,  on  Sept.  14  and  15.  F.  W.  Sinram  of  the  Van 
Dorn  &  Button  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  president,  and  F.  D. 
Hamlin  of  the  Earle  Gear  &  Machine  Co..  Philadelphia, 
is  secretary. 
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.\n   Improved  Calculating  Machine ' 

.Split  Steel   Pulleys  for  Severe  Service 

Electrical  Engineers'  Convention 

Freight  Rates  of  Pig  Iron  and  Billets  Advance 
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The  General  Steel  Co.,  a  Delaware  corporation,  which 
is  building  a  large  electric  .steel  plate,  bar  and  billet 
mill  at  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  county,  Wis.,  in  its 
application  for  authority  to  do  business  in  Wisconsin 
states  that  its  capital  stock  is  $730,000,  and  names 
these  officers:  President,  W.  E.  Moore,  Pittsburgh; 
vice-president,  P.  A.  E.  Armstrong,  St.  Francis;  assist- 
ant secretary,  W.  F.  Peterson,  St.  Francis.  Excellent 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  mill,  which  will  be  ready  for  operation  about 
Nov.  15.  The  work  is  under  thte  direction  of  W.  E. 
Moore  &  Co.,  consulting  engineers,  Pittsburgh,  as  al- 
ready noted  in  The  Iron  Age. 


steel  Price  Fixing  Is  Close  at  Hand 

Large  War  Orders  Awaiting  the  President's 
Decision — ^J.  Leonard  Replogle  to  Buy  for  the 
Government  and  the  Allies— Japan  and  the  Embargo 


Washington,  Aug.  28. — Rapid  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  week  in  perfecting  the  organization  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  to  buy  for  the  Government 
and  the  Allies,  and  as  soon  as  President  Wilson  an- 
nounces the  basic  prices  to  be  paid  for  steel  the  placing 
of  definite  orders  on  an  unprecedented  scale  will  begin. 
The  I*resident  has  had  before  him  for  several  days  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  producing  steel  and  copper, 
and  the  problem  of  determining  reasonable  prices  on 
these  bases  is  receiving  his  almost  undivided  attention 
and  is  also  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the 
members  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  who  are  giving 
ihe  President  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience. 

Buying  Commission  for  All  Allies 

Formal  agreements  were  signed  on  Aug.  24  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia 
for  the  creation  of  a  commission  with  headquarters  at 
Washington  through  which  all  purchases  made  by  those 
governments  in  the  United  States  shall  proceed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  announcement  it  is  expected  that 
similar  agreements  will  be  signed  with  representatives 
of  other  allied  governments  within  a  few  days.  The 
joint  agreement  names  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Robert  S. 
Lovett  and  Robert  S.  Brookings  as  the  purchasing  com- 
mission. All  of  these  gentlemen  are  members  of  the  re- 
cently created  War  Industries  Board  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  and  will  thereby  be  able  to  thoroughly 
coordinate  the  purchases  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  those  of  the  allied  powers.  In  making  this 
announcement  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  states 
that  "It  is  believed  that  these  arrangements  will  result 
in  the  more  effective  use  of  the  combined  resources  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war." 

J.  Leonard  R«plogl«  to  Be  Buyer  of  Steel 

Following  close  upon  the  appointment  of  the  pur- 
chasing commission  came  the  announcement  that  Alex- 
ander Legge,  general  manager  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  had  been  appointed  assistant  to  Mr. 
Baruch  in  the  work  of  purchasing  raw  materials  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies  and  that  associated  with 
Mr,  I.«gge  there  would  be  a  director  of  steel  and  a  di- 
rector of  copper,  the  first  mentioned  post  to  be  held  by 
J.  Leonard  Replogle.  The  copper  director  is  Eugene 
Meyer,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Replogle,  who  is  presi- 
<ient  of  the  Wharton  Steel  Co.,  is  well  known  here 
and  is  credited  with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
«teel  Industry.  He  was  identified  for  many  years  with 
the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  at  John.stown.  Va.,  serving 
as  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  that  company,  of 
which  he  ultimately  secured  control  and  sold  it  to  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  Mr.  Replogle,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  responsibilities  in  purchasing,  has  been 
appointed  by  Judge  Lovett  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
a»  adviser  on  questions  of  priority  in  the  delivery  of 
«t«el. 

Hame  Prices  to  Allies,  but  How? 

The  agreement  «igne(l  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Gn^at  HrifHin,  Fnaue  and  Russia 
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for  the  buying  of  war  materials  contains  a  stipulation 
insisted  upon  by  President  Wilson  that  each  allied  gov- 
ernment shall  require  its  own  producers  to  sell  their 
products  to  all  the  Allies  at  prices  no  higher  than  those 
charged  their  respective  governments.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  purchasing  commission  will  promul- 
gate this  requirement  forthwith,  but  it  is  frankly  ad- 
mitted at  the  headquarters  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  that  no  definite  plan  has  yet  been  worked  out 
for  its  enforcement.  President  Wilson  is  so  doubtful 
regarding  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  existing 
laws,  including  the  national  defense  act,  the  naval  ap- 
propriation act  and  the  Lever  food,  feed  and  fuel  con- 
trol law,  that  he  has  requested  the  Attorney  General  to 
prepare  an  opinion  defining  the  Government's  power  to 
control  prices,  not  only  of  those  articles  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Lever  act  and  the  commandeering  sec- 
tions of  other  laws,  but  all  forms  of  war  material  and 
such  important  commodities  of  general  consumption  as 
iron  and  steel,  copper,  lead,  lumber,  etc.,  etc. 

A  Suggestion  of  Coercion 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  is  relying  heavily 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  leading  producers  to  supply 
the  allies  at  the  prices  made  to  the  United  States,  and 
if  serious  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  arrangement  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  Con- 
gress. No  member  of  the  Council  is  willing  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  Government  can  compel  producers 
to  sell  to  the  Allies  at  fixed  prices  in  default  of  legisla- 
tion, and  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  law  requiring  them  to  do  so.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  certain  members  of  the  commission  are 
contemplating  bringing  to  bear  upon  recalcitrant  manu- 
facturers some  extraordinary  influences  applied  in  an  in- 
direct manner.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  ample  authority  to  direct  the  distribution  of 
coal,  both  hard  and  soft,  and  to  fix  the  price  thereof, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  preferential  treatment  in 
the  matter  of  coal  supplies  of  manufacturers  acquiesc- 
ing in  the  purchasing  policy  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  would  speedily  bring  all  their  competitors  to 
terms.  Such  a  system  savors  too  much  of  coercion,  not 
to  say  official  blackmail,  to  please  certain  members  of 
the  board,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  employed,  except, 
possibly,  as  a  last  resort. 

Reason  for  a  liberal  Price  Policy 

A  significant  statement  was  unofficially  made  here 
to-day  by  a  member  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
which  indicates  that  certain  members  of  the  Council  are 
counting  upon  the  employment  of  a  liberal  policy  in 
price-fixing  to  induce  manufacturers  to  supply  both  the 
American  Government  and  the  Alies  without  quibble 
over  statutory  authority.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the 
case  of  all  the  nations  at  war,  including  the  United 
States,  all  manufacturing  corporations  are  paying  not 
only  heavy  corporate  taxes,  regardless  of  war  profits, 
but  in  addition  arc  turning  into  the  treasuries  of  their 
respective  governments  a  very  large  percentage  of  spe- 
cial war  earnings  running,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain, 
as  high  as  80  per  cent.  Liberal  prices  would  stimulate 
production  and  form  a  basis  of  earnings  for  the  pay- 
ment of  heavy  taxes  and  what  the  allied  governments 
would  be  taking  out  of  one  pocket  they  would  be  putting 
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into  another  less  a  small   percentage  in  the  way  of  a 
bonus  to  the  producer. 

The  President  and  the  Steel  Control  Bill 

There  has  been  no  development  during  the  past  week 
indicating  that  private  consumers  are  to  reap  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  fixing  by  the  President  of  the  price  of 
iron  and  steel  except  that  there  has  been  an  apparent 
revival  of  interest  in  the  Pomerene  bill  authorizing  the 
Government  to  distribute  at  reasonable  prices  the  en- 
tire output  of  the  industry.  Progress  with  regard  to 
this  measure  is  described  in  another  column  of  this  issue. 
It  is  now  practically  conceded  by  the  Council  of  Nation- 
al Defense  that  the  Government  is  wholly  without  au- 
thority to  fix  the  price  of  steel  for  private  consumption, 
and  this  view  is  said  to  be  entertained  by  the  President, 
who,  as  a  consequence,  is  lending  his  influence  to  ad- 
vance the  parliamentary  position  of  the  Pomerene 
measure. 

Warnings  have  been  sent  out  from  official  sources  de- 
signed to  conserve  the  output  of  steel  for  Government 
use.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  appealed  to  builders 
and  contractors  throughout  the  country  to  discourage  the 
erection  of  skyscrapers  and  unnecessary  bridges  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Mr.  Daniels  states  that  the  Navy 
"wants  all  the  available  steel  in  the  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  hydroplanes  and  destroyers  to  hunt 
down  and  sink  German  U-boats."  The  Secretary's 
statement  is  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally,  but  proba- 
bly reflects  his  anxiety  lest  his  newly  launched  pro- 
gram for  the  building  of  150  additional  destroyers  may 
cut  too  heavily  into  the  plans  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  for  a  big  fleet  of  cargo  carriers  aggregating 
.some  8,000,000  tons. 

Japan  and  the  Ship  Steel  Embargo 

The  Japanese  Government  is  employing  every  argu- 
ment in  its  negotiations  with  the  United  States  to  se- 
cure plates  and  shapes  for  the  construction  of  steel  mer- 
chant vessels.  During  the  past  week  a  proposition  has 
been  made  to  the  American  Government  to  grant  the 
use  of  Japanese  shipyards  for  building  merchant  ves- 
sels to  be  used  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  trade. 
Viscount  Ishii  of  the  Japanese  mission  is  putting  for- 
ward this  proposal  in  consideration  of  the  relaxation  of 
the  steel  embargo.  The  Japanese  officials  virtually  ad- 
mit that  the  shipbuilders  of  Japan  are  making  great  for- 
tunes out  of  the  war  and  have  no  special  equities  in  the 
effort  they  are  making  to  secure  shipbuilding  materials 
in  the  United  States.  For  this  reason  they  are  propos- 
ing a  definite  business  bargain  under  which  the  steel 
supplied  by  the  United  States  will  be  used  exclusively  in 
the  building  of  vessels  employed  for  the  transportation 
of  troops,  war  supplies,  or  food  to  meet  the  war  emer- 
gency. 

No  Coke  Price  as  Yet 

The  bituminous  coal  producers  will  hold  several 
meetings  this  week  to  consider  the  President's  scale  and 
presumably  will  later  file  protests  against  it  on  tho 
ground  that  it  will  force  many  small  mines  to  suspend 
operations.  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  fuel  administrator,  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  in  view  of  the  war  emer- 
gency the  shutting  down  of  small  mines  where  the  cost 
of  production  is  high  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed 
evil  as  the  labor  can  easily  be  shifted  to  the  more  pro- 
ductive mines  and  the  output  substantially  increased  at 
minimum  cost. 

Coal  operators  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  are 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  thus  far  there  has  been 
no  publication  of  any  plan  of  the  President  to  fix  the 
price  of  coke,  and  it  is  intimated  that  with  run-of-mine 
coal  at  $2  a  ton  coal  producers  will  do  well  to  turn  their 
attention  to  making  coke,  which  is  now  quoted  at  prices 
that  would  represent  very  handsome  profits  as  compared 


with  selling  coal  at  $2  f.o.b.  the  mine,  there  being  idle 
oven  capacity  in  the  Virginias.  Dr.  Garfield  declines  to 
comment  on  this  phase  of  the  matter  beyond  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  President  is  clothed  by  the 
Lever  act  with  the  same  power  to  fix  the  price  of  coke 
and  petroleum  as  he  has  already  exercised  with  respect 
to  coal.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  prudent  enterprise  to  invest  any  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  going  into  coke  production,  based 
on  the  expectation  of  reaping  profits  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  $2  coal  and  $8  or  $10  coke. 


The  Valley  Iron   Co.   Organized 

The  Valley  Iron  Co.  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  by  Wade 
A.  Taylor,  C.  H.  Stewart,  D.  A.  Strickland,  F.  L.  Stew- 
art and  J.  D.  Blackburn,  and  will  deal  in,  for  its  own 
account,  pig  iron,  billets,  slabs,  sheet  bars,  merchant 
bars,  plates,  sheets,  formed  metal  roofing  products  and 
tin  plate.  The  company  will  have  in  addition  to  its 
main  office,  which  will  be  located  in  the  Mahoning  Bank 
Building,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  an  office  in  New  York  City, 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  a  man  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  export  trade.  While  there  are  a  number  of 
concerns  engaged  in  similar  business  in  Pittsburgh, 
there  is  none  in  the  Mahoning  or  Shenango  valleys,  but 
those  interested  in  this  new  organization  feel  that  be- 
cause of  the  great  strides  made  by  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  of  the  above  districts  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  assurances  made  by  some  of  the  larger 
mills,  such  an  organization  will  serve  a  very  useful  as 
well  as  profitable  purpose.  Wade  A.  Taylor,  president 
of  the  company,  has  been  very  well  known  in  iron  and 
steel  circles  for  many  years,  and  C.  H.  Stewart,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  was  until  very  recently  connected 
with  the  Deforest  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio,  as 
manager  of  sales. 


Bi-Monthly  Examinations 

Youngstown,  Aug.  27. — To  facilitate  the  work,  the 
bi-monthly  examinations  of  the  sales  sheets  of  the  West- 
ern Bar  Iron  Association,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
and  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Co.  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  allotted  60  days,  instead  of  on  the  tenth  of  the 
following  month,  as  heretofore.  Sale  books  for  the  ex- 
amination will  be  closed  on  the  twentieth  of  the  final 
month.  As  a  result  of  the  change  the  bar-iron  exami- 
nation will  not  be  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  sheet  and 
tin  plate  settlement.  This  latter  examination  will  con- 
tinue to  be  held  on  the  tenth  of  September,  November, 
January,  March,  May  and  July,  during  the  remainder  of 
this  scale  year. 

Belated  returns  of  sales  sheets  resulting  from  the 
mails  being  held  up  frequently  because  of  congested 
conditions  in  the  postoffices  and  on  the  railroads  and. the 
difficult  task  of  the  examiners  of  going  through  the 
mass  of  figuies  in  the  bar  iron  and  sheet  and  tin-plate 
sections,  caused  the  change. 

The  bar-iron  examination  will  be  held  under  the 
new  plan  either  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  this  week 
in  Youngstown. 

India's   Pig-iron  Output 

The  pig-iron  output  for  India  in  1916,  according  to 
the  statistical  report  issued  by  the  Iron,  Steel  and  Allied 
Trades  Federation  (British),  was  as  follows:  Foundry 
iron,  127,324  tons;  basic  iron,  116,206  tons;  specular 
iron,  1843  tons;  direct  castings,  780  tons;  making  the 
total  246,553  tons,  against  270,027  tons  in  1915  and 
234,726  tons  in  1914. 


The  new  plant  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors 
Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  be  900  by  1300  ft.,  and 
will  consist  of  13  bays  100  ft.  wide  and  900  ft.  long. 
The  plant  will  employ  15,000  men.  Manning,  Maxwell, 
Moore,  Inc.,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  is 
purchasing  all  equipment  and  supplies,  Percy  Brother- 
hood, vice-president,  having  special  charge  of  this  work. 
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PRICES  READJUSTING 

Declines  in  Pig  Iron  and  Billets 

Plates    Lower    Also    and    Bars    for    1918    Show 
Sharp  Competition 

Even  with  the  Government  announcement  of 
steel  prices  known  to  be  close  at  hand,  the  market 
has  done  some  further  readjusting  on  its  own  ac- 
count. Pittsburgh  has  been  the  chief  scene  of  activ- 
ity, and  the  business  done  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly at  the  expense  of  prices. 

In  semi-finished  steel,  the  high  peaks  of  two 
months  ago,  reached  in  early  delivery  transactions, 
and  which  were  far  above  the  levels  of  contract 
steel,  have  been  toppled  over  on  very  moderate  busi- 
ness, while  in  s':eelmaking  pig  iron  the  reductions 
amount  to  $2  on  Bessemer  and  as  much  as  $4  on 
basic. 

Finished  material  markets  have  shared  little  in 
the  decline  in  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  and  billets, 
chiefly  because  buying  was  so  limited,  but  plates  in 
particular  are  lower,  8c.,  Pittsburgh,  being  now  com- 
mon, representing  a  decline  of  $20  per  net  ton. 

The  trade  is  much  at  sea  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  readjustment  will  go,  and  is  not  helped 
by  conflicting  advices  from  Washington  as  to  prices 
to  Allied  governments  and  the  public.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  power  to  enforce  a  uniform  price  for  the 
three  classes  of  buying,  the  Administration  is  rep- 
res-^nted  as  turning  to  the  Senate  bill  for  such  con- 
trol of  iron  and  steel  as  has  been  provided  for  food 
and  fuel.  Meanwhile,  sentiment  grows  in  favor  of 
Hub.stantially  uniform  prices  to  the  Government, 
Allie.H,  and  the  public,  provided  there  is  the  anthra- 
cite type  of  adjustment  rather  than  that  in  bitumi- 
nous coal. 

If  the  Government  adopts  the  proposal  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  finished  steel  to  high-cost  mills, 
pig  iron  may  escape  regulation  except  that  due  to 
the  expected  reduction  in  coke.  No  action  on  coke 
haH  been  taken,  though  there  are  tentative  estimates 
of  a  $4  price  at  ovens. 

Steel  manufacturers  are  watching  closely  the 
working  out  of  the  export  embargo  policy,  espe- 
cially as  related  ttj  British  steal  exports.  With 
domeutic  steel  capacity  increasing,  the  mills  want 
all  the  export  business  that  is  consistent  with 
proper  care  of  the  Government's  needs,  and  are 
averse  to  shipping  war  steel  at  low  prices  to  Great 
Britain  while  that  country  is  making  highly  profit- 
able export  shipments  of  commercial  steel. 

The  status  of  steel  makers  on  advisory  commit- 
tees at  Washington  still  waits  on  the  finding  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  legislation  may  be 
required  to  clear  up  this  situation.  Meanwhile,  an 
important  conference  between  the  general  steel  com- 
mittee and  the  War  Industries  Board  is  held  up. 

ManufacturerM  of  steel  and  munitions  have  made 


efforts  to  release  large  numbers  of  men  from  the 
draft,  and  some  important  plants  will  suffer  serious 
reduction  in  output  if  these  efforts  are  not  success- 
ful. At  the  same  time  it  is  known  that  very  large 
additions  to  the  Government  demands  upon  the 
country's  steel  capacity  will  come  out  as  soon  as  the 
price-fixing  problem  is  disposed  of. 

At  an  important  meeting  with  tin  plate  manu- 
facturers at  Washington,  on  Aug.  24,  the  food  ad- 
ministrator presented  figures  indicating  a  shortage 
of  about  2,000,000  boxes  this  year,  and  a  greater 
shortage  in  1918.  It  was  decided  to  limit  further 
the  sale  of  tin  plate  to  packers  of  non-perishable 
foods,  also  to  cut  down  sales  to  jobbers.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  urging  the  sale  of  tin  plates  to  canners 
for  a  year  ahead,  a  practice  the  makers  long  ago 
discontinued,  and  which  they  are  averse  to  resum- 
ing. A  further  manufacturers'  conference  is  to  be 
held  in  Pittsburgh  this  week. 

In  spite  of  the  embargo  on  plates  there  is  still 
considerable  negotiating  for  export  material.  Indi- 
cations point  to  some  adjustment  with  Japan  that 
will  release  a  good-sized  tonnage  for  that  country. 

With  so  great  a  volume  of  orders  on  their  books, 
the  mills  are  making  little  effort  to  take  business, 
and  prices  have  long  been  so  profitable  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  special  efforts  to  maintain  maxi- 
mum production,  even  to  compensate  for  the  holding 
up  of  rollings  of  embargoed  steel.  At  the  same 
time,  reports  of  concessions  are  heard,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  large  tonnage  of  bars,  delivery  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year,  which  was  placed  at  $20  a  ton 
below  the  recently  established  level. 

The  week's  Pittsburgh  transactions  in  Bessemer 
and  basic  iron,  on  which  lower  prices  developed,  in- 
cluded 1000  tons,  1500  tons  and  2500  tons  of  Besse- 
mer at  $50  at  Valley  furnace,  two  lots  of  1000  tons 
at  $52  at  furnace,  and  5000  tons  of  basic  iron  at 
$48.  Throughout  the  country  the  market  for  foun- 
dry iron  has  been  quieter  than  in  many  months. 
Furnace  prices  are  not  generally  lower,  but  where 
resales  are  made  they  are  at  concessions. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  more  billets  and  sheet 
bars  are  offered  than  the  market  can  readily  absorb, 
and  billets  have  sold  in  1000-ton  lots  at  $75,  while 
sheet  bars  can  be  had  at  less  than  $80. 


Pittsburgh 

PrrTSBURGH,  Aug.  28  (Bij  Wire). 
The  local  .situation  in  the  steel  trade  has  possibly 
shown  a  little  more  activity  in  the  past  week,  but 
lower  prices  prevail.  There  have  been  some  fair 
sized  .sales  of  Bessemer  iron  at  $50  to  $52,  and  basic  at 
$48  valley  furnace,  and  also  several  sales  of  soft  open 
hearth  and  Bessemer  billets  at  $75  per  gross  ton,  Pitts- 
burgh. In  finished  steel,  no  new  business  is  being 
placed  that  can  possibly  be  held  off  until  the  Govern- 
ment decides  what  prices  are  to  rule  on  steel,  with  the 
result  that  the  finished  market  is  extremely  dull.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  nervousness  over  the  outlook,  the 
opinion  being  pretty  general  that  a  very  drastic  decline 
in  prices  on  all  grades  of  steel  is  likely  to  come  just 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  ^A^eek  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Elarly  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,    PerCirotuT 


un  : 


No.  2  X.  Philadelphia  .  .  . 
No.  2,  Valley  furnace... 
No.  2  Southern,  Cin'ti.  .  . 
No.  2,  Biimingham,  Ala. 
No.  2,  furnace,  Chicago* 
Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa.  . 
Basic,  Valley  furnace.  .  .  . 
Bessemer,  Pittsburgh  .  . . 
Malleable  Bess.,  Ch'go*. 
Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Ij.   S.   charcoal,   Chicago.  . 


Aug.  2y. 
1917. 

«53.00 

52.00 

49.90 

47.00 

55.00 

50.00 

iS.OO 

51.9.1 

55.00 

46.95 

58.00 


Aug.  22,  July  25.  Aug.  30, 
1917.        1917.        1916. 


$53.00 
53.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
52.00 
5.?  95 
55.00 
46.95 
5X.00 


Rails,  Billets,  etc..     Per  Gross  Ton: 


Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy  at  mill 
Bess,  billets,  Pittsburgh.. 
O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh  .  . 
O.-h.  she°t  bars.  l"gh.  .  .  . 
Forging  billets,  base,  l'"gh 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh... 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Iron   bars,   Philadelphia.  . 
Iron    bars,    Pittsburgh.  .  . 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 
Steel  bars,  New  Yoik.  .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh .  . 
Tank  plates,  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.. 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.  . 
Skelp,  grooved  steel.  P'e:h 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh 
Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh.  . 


38.00 

40.00 

75.00 

75  00 

80.00 

100.00 

90.00 

90  ()•' 


38.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
85.00 
115.00 
90.00 
90.00 


$53.00 
53.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
52.00 
55.95 
55  00 
46  95 
58.00 


38.00 
40.00 
100  00 
100.00 
105.00 
125.00 
110  00 
95.00 


Cents. 

5.185 
4.75 
4  50 
4.00 
4.695 
8  00 
H.!).i5 
4.00 
4.695 
4.00 
6  00 
5.75 


$19 
18. 
16 
14. 
18 
19 
18. 
21 
19 
18 
19 


.50 


Cents. 
5.185 
4.75 
4.50 
4.00 
4.695 
9  00 

10.195 
4.00 
4.695 
4.00 
6  00 
5.75 


Cents. 
4.659 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 

10.169 
4.50 
4  669 
4.00 
6  00 
5.25 


33.00 
35.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
69.00 
48.00 
55.00 


Cents. 
2  659 
2.60 
2.35 
2.60 
2.769 
4.00 
4.169 
2.60 
2.769 
2.35 
2.45 
3.00 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundri«'s  in 
thp  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Aug.  29,  Aug.  22,  July  25. 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1917.  1917.  1917. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheats,  black,  No.  28,  Pgh  8.uO  8.50  8.50 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  l"gh  10.00  10.00  10  00 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  4.00  4.00  4  00 

Cut    nails    Pittsburgh 4.65  4.65  4.65 

Fence    wire,    base,    P'gh..  3.95  3.95  3.95 

Barb    wire,    galv.,    P'gh..  4.85  4.85  4.85 

Old  Material, 

Per  Gross  Ton  :  »<  .  ;   f' 

Iron   rails,   Chicago ^44.50  $40.50  $41.50 

Iron   rails,   I'hiladelphia.  .  45.00  45.00  45.00 

Carwheels.    Chicago .'tLSO  29.00  32.00 

Carwheelfe,  Philadelphia.  .  34.00  34.00  35.00 

Heavv  steel  .scrap,  P'gh.  .  H4.00  31.00  36.00 

Heavv   steel   sc.ap,   Phila.  .« .W  33.00  32.00 

Heavy   steel    scrap.    Ch'go  ai.OU  30.00  30  00 

No.    i    cast,     Pitt!-:burgh.  .  30.00  30  00  32.00 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.  .  33.00  33.00  35.00 

No.  1  cast.  Ch'go  (net  ton)  24.00  24.00  25.50 

No.  1  RK.  wrot.  Phila 45.00  45.00  48.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  (^h'go(net)  34.00  34.00  35.00 

Coke,  Connellsville,     per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Fuvna"e    coke,    i-rompt...  $12  00  $15  00  $11. oo 

Furnace  coke,    future 10.00  10.00  10  Ou 

Foundrv  coke,   prompt...  M  5«  14.00  13.00 

Foundry   coke,    future 12.50  12.50  10.00 

]^  Af'alo 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake   copper,    New    York.  25  50  26.50  26  0(» 

Electrolvtic  copper.  N.  Y.  25.50  26.50  26  00 

Spelter.  "St.  Louis 8  i2%      8.50  8.50 

Spelter,    New    York 8i7Vii      8.75  8.75 

Lead.    St.    Louis J0.i2Vi    10.50  10.25 

L«ad,    New    York 10.55  10.621^    10.25 

Tin.   New  York til.50  61  75  62.50 

Antimonv   (Asiatic).  N.  Y.  15  00  15.00  15.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lh.  box,  r"gh.*11.00  $10.00  $12,00 


Aug.  30. 
1916. 
Cents. 
2.90 
4.15 
2  60 
2.60 
2.55 
3.45 


$18.75 
20.00 
11.50 
15.50 
16.00 
14.75 
15.25 
14.50 
16.00 
11.50 
20.00 
15,50 


*2  90 
2.50 
3.50 
3.50 


Cents. 
27.50 
27  25 

8  75 

9  00 
6.50 
6  50 

39  25 
13.r>0 
$5.75 


as  soon  as  the  Government  announces  what  prices  it 
will  pay  for  its  own  uses  and  for  the  Allies  as  well.  In 
some  cases,  jobbers  in  order  to  reduce  their  stocks  are 
offering  material  at  considerably  less  than  mill  prices 
and  for  prompt  shipment.  Most  of  the  new  business 
being  placed  is  coming  from  the  Government  and  at 
prices  fiom  $20  to  $40  per  ton  less  than  are  being  paid 
on  the  small  amount  of  business  being  placed  by 
domestic  consumers.  The  fixing  of  the  price  of  $2  per 
ton  for  soft  coal  at  the  mine  is  taken  to  mean  that 
probably  the  price  of  furnace  coke  will  not  be  above  $5 
per  ton,  and  possibly  less.  The  steel  market  is  simply 
marking  time  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  situa- 
tion has  cleared  up  and  the  Government  steel  prices  are 
known.  The  mills  are  still  filled  up  on  orders  on  prac- 
tically everything  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  but 
with  a  heavy  cut  in  prices,  cancellations  would  prob- 
ably come  rapidly  and  disturb  rolling  schedules  that 
are  now  thought  to  be  secure  over  the  rest  of  this  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Government  will  announce  its 
prices  not  later  than  Sept.  1,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
done,  a  very  quick  readjustment  of  market  values  to  a 
lower  basis  is  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

Pig  Iron, — There  has  been  more  activity  in  Bes- 
semer iron  in  the  last  few  days,  but  considerably 
lower  prices  are  now  quoted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
amount  of  Bessemer  iron  available  for  the  market  is 
limited  and  efforts  in  the  last  few  days  to  buy  certain 
quantities  at  about  $50  were  unsuccessful,  several  fur- 
naces that  have  a  fair  amount  of  Bessemer  iron  for 
quick  .shipment  refusing  to  sell  at  less  than  $52  to  $5."^ 
at  furnace.  We  note  authentic  sales  of  Bessemer  iron 
in  the  past  few  days  as  follows:  1000  tons  at  $50,  1500 
tons  at  $50,  2500  tons  at  $50  and  two  lots  of  1000  tons 
each  at  $52,  Valley  furnace,  and  all  for  September 
shipment  except  the  1500-ton  lot,  which  is  for  delivery 
500  tons  per  month  starting  September.  We  also  note 
a  sale  of  5000  tons  of  basic  iron  at  $48.  Valley  furnace. 


for  prompt  shipment.  A  sale  of  1000  tons  of  malleable 
Bessemer  iron  is  reported  to  have  been  made  at  $53, 
Valley  furnace,  but  this  price  is  now  regarded  as  being 
slightly  above  the  market.  Very  little  is  being  done  in 
foundry  or  mill  iron,  but  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.  has  an  inquiry  out  for  a  considerable  quantity 
of  iron  for  prompt  shipment  to  its  foundry  at  Cleve- 
land. It  is  figured  out  that,  with  a  prospective  short- 
age of  ore  this  fall  and  winter  and  the  tremendous  out- 
put of  steel  being  made  by  the  mills,  there  will  be  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  and 
that  present  prices  may  possibly  be  maintained  or  even 
higher  prices  rule  later  on.  Some  eastern  basic  iron 
has  been  sold  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  at 
slightly  less  than  $47  delivered.  This  is  having  the 
effect  of  depressing  the  price  of  local  basic  iron,  as  the 
demand  is  not  very  active.  One  lot  of  2500  tons  has 
been  sold  in  which  the  phosphorus  ran  0.50  to  0.60, 
the  buyer  applying  the  iron  on  a  contract  with  a 
local  consumer. 

We  now  quote  as  follows:  Standard  Bessemer  iron,  $50 
to  $52  ;  basic,  $48  ;  No.  2  foundry,  $52  ;  malleable  Bessemer. 
$52  to  $53  :  and  gray  forge,  $46  to  $47,  all  at  Valley  furnace. 
The  freight  rate  foi-  <lelivery  in  the  I'ittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land districts  from  valley  furnaces  is  9^5c.  per  ton. 

Steel  Rails.— Most  of  the  20,000  tons  of  25-lb.  rails 
for  portable  tracks  to  be  laid  in  France  have  now  beert 
placed,  and  there  is  another  order  in  the  market  for 
1000  to  .'iOOO  tons  of  lib-lh.  rails  for  the  same  railroad. 
New  buying  of  light  rails  by  domestic  usars  is  quiet 
and  no  domestic  orders  are  being  placed  for  standard 
i-^ections.  Prices  on  new  light  rails  and  standard  sec- 
tions are  given  on  page  515. 

F'erroalloys. — The  new  demand  for  ferromanganese 
and  other  ferroalloys  is  quiet,  consumers  being  well 
covered  over  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  some  for 
first  half  of  next  year.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of 
consumers  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  have  covered  their 
needs  for  all  of  next  year  on  the  basis  of  $1.30  delivered. 
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This  price  is  being  charged  by  the  leading  producer  at 
Niagara  Falls.  Small  lots  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
are  being  sold  for  prompt  shipment  at  about  $400;  for 
first  quarter  of  next  year,  $875,  and  for  first  half  of 
next  year,  $350,  delivered.  We  quote  18  to  22  per 
cent  spiegeleisen  at  about  $75  delivered,  this  price  being 
none  too  firm.  The  new  demand  for  Bessemer  ferro- 
silicon and  silvery  iron  is  quiet,  as  consumers  are 
covered  ahead  for  some  time. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  $90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $10r>, 
14  per  cent  $115.  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $84  to  $89,  8  per  cent 
$85  to  $90,  9  per  cent  $86  to  $91,  10  per  cent  $87  to  $92,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $88  to  $93.  All  f.o.ta.  maker's  furnace.  Jack- 
son or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these  fur- 
naces having-  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton  for 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Structural  Material. — The  new  inquiry  is  very  quiet, 
but  local  fabricators  are  not  bidding  actively  on  new 
work,  as  they  are  filled  up  for  some  months  ahead. 
The  American  Bridge  Co.  is  fabricating  10,000  tons  of 
structural  steel  for  new  steel  buildings  fol-  the  ship 
building  plant  to  be  built  by  the  Federal  Ship  Building 
Co.,  at  Hackensack  Meadows,  New  Jersey.  The  con- 
tract of  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.,  for  steel  for  ex- 
tensions to  sheet  mill  buildings  of  the  Whitaker-Glessner 
Co.  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  was  for  1500  to  3000  tons  in- 
stead of  15,000  to  20,000  tons  as  incorrectly  given  in 
this  report  last  week,  due  to  a  telegraphic  error.  As 
noted  last  week,  prices  on  beams  and  channels  are 
easier,  ranging  from  4c.  to  4.50c.  at  mill,  depending  on 
the  quantity  and  delivery  wanted. 

Plates. — Of  the  recent  order  for  2997  narrow  gage 
cars  placed  by  the  Government  for  shipment  to  France, 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  took  500  freight  and  100 
truck  cars  and  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  666  box 
and  165  gondolas.  These  will  be  built  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  turned  out,  and  shipped  as  soon  as  completed. 
As  noted  last  week,  prices  on  plates  are  easier,  and  the 
supply  available  for  prompt  shipment  over  the  next 
60  to  90  days  is  larger  than  for  some  time.  We  now 
quote  one  quarter  inch  and  heavier  sheared  plates  at 
8c.  to  10c.  at  mill,  and  small  lots  from  warehouse  bring 
12c.  and  higher,  depending  on  the  quantity  and  the  sizes. 

Sheets. — Very  little  new  domestic  business  is  being 
placed,  but  prices  are  holding  fairly  firm.  Most  of  the 
sheet  mills  have  their  output  sold  up  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  and  are  refusing  to  quote  on  new  inquiries. 
One  mill  recently  turned  down  an  order  for  No.  28 
gage  Bessemer  sheets  at  9c.  and  galvanized  at  10.50c., 
stating  it  has  no  sheets  to  sell  for  this  year.  Prices 
on  the  different  grades  of  sheets  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumers are  showing  signs  of  weakness,  sales  of  Bes- 
semer black,  No.  28  gage,  having  been  made  as  low  as 
8c.  at  mill.  Prices  on  the  different  grades  of  sheets  are 
Riven  on  page  515. 

BilletH  and  Sheet  Bars.— Offerings  of  semi-finished 
steel  in  the  forms  of  billets  and  sheet  bars  are  still 
plentiful,  and  in  fact  more  steel  is  being  offered  in  the 
open  market  juiit  now  than  it  will  absorb  readily.  We 
note  two  Kales  of  1000  tons  each  of  4  x  4  in.  open-hearth 
billets  at  $75  per  gro.ss  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  It  is 
probable  also  that  sheet  bars  could  readily  be  had  at 
|80,  Pittsburgh,  or  iesH,  Prices  on  forging  billets  have 
declined  sharply,  and  it  is  believed  $100,  Pittsburgh, 
could  easily  be  done  on  ordinary  carbon  forging  billets 
for  prompt  shipment.  There  is  no  new  inquiry  for 
forgin"  ^iii..»-  .,r,,)  f,„  .^^^^^^^  ^avt'  been  made  for  some 
timt- 

,--^„'.  '"'"„''  ■  '"■•    -""I    «|,.-ri    h.iirth    billets   at 

•  «..,  anil  nutt    Ic  ...„   h.-artb  nhe.-t  bars  at  $S0  or 

Irj'im"."''!!  ' '    V.MjMKMtown       Wo  quote  forg- 

ln«  MIIH«  at  n.,i,....,^.iiy  iioo  t,,  fno  „,.,•  ion  for  ordfnarv  kIzch 
and  iiirttonM.  f.o.b    I'lttMburKh, 

Tin  Plate.'—An  important  meeting  of  tin  plate  manu- 
facturers was  held  at  WaHhington,  I).  C,  on  Friday, 
Aug.  24,  on  request  of  Food  Administrator  Hoover! 
Kvery  tin  plate  concern  in  the  country  was  represented, 
and  the  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
clearly  the  present  situation  in  the  plate  trade  us  re- 
gards the  prospect  of  the  tin  plate  makers  to  meet  the 
enormous  demand  that  will  come  late  this  year  and  over 
hII  of  next  year,  for  coke  plate  for  packing  perishable 


foods.  The  Government's  present  figures  show  there 
will  be  at  the  end  of  this  year  a  shortage  of  about 
2,000,000  base  boxes  of  coke  and  terne  plate.  The  de- 
mand for  coke  plate  for  packing  perishable  foods  is 
getting  larger  very  fast,  particularly  for  plate  for 
canning  condensed  milk.  It  was  decided  at  this  meet- 
ing to  limit  sales  of  tin  plate  to  a  still  larger  extent 
to  packers  of  non-perishable  foods  and  other  products. 
It  was  further  decided  not  to  make  any  sales  of  tin 
plate  for  191*8  until  October  at  least.  The  question  of 
the  tin  plate  makers  selling  their  product  for  a  year 
ahead  was  also  discussed,  and  it  is  likt^y  this  custom 
may  again  be  adopted,  but  the  manufacturers  do  not 
favor  it.  The  export  inquiry  for  tin  plate  is  heavy, 
notably  from  Italy.  It  is  likely  that  very  soon  the 
Government  will  declare  an  embargo  on  tin  plate  for 
export  subject  to  export  license.  It  is  likely  the  short- 
age in  tin  plate  for  1918  will  be  larger  than  this  year. 
Only  one  new  tin  plate  mill  is  now  being  built,  this 
being  an  8-mill  plant  of  the  Liberty  Steel  Co.,  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  and  it  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the  trade 
before  February  or  March  next  year.  Some  mills  re- 
port that  they  were  working  17  turns  per  week,  three 
turns  per  day  up  to  and  including  Friday,  and  two 
turns  on  Saturday.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  a 
general  meeting  of  all  tin  plate  manufacturers  is 
to  be  held  in  the  William,  Penn  Hotel  on  Friday,  August 
31,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  among  themselves 
the  questions  that  came  up  at  the  Washington  meeting 
last  week.  The  current  demand  for  tin  plate  is  quiet, 
and  only  small  sales  of  primes  from  stock  are  being 
made  at  prices  ranging  all  the  way  from  $11  to  $14  and 
$16  per  base  box.  Some  mills  are  supplying  plate  from 
stock  on  contracts.  It  was  also  decided  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  that  sales  of  tin  plate  to  jobbers  should 
be  stopped,  except  where  the  jobber  can  show  that  he 
is  going  to  furnish  the  plate  to  packers  of  perish- 
able foods.  Prices  in  effect  on  terne  plate  are  given  on 
page  515. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  new  demand  for  both 
iron  and  steel  bars  is  not  nearly  so  active  as  a  month 
ago,  and  mills  are  catching  up  to  some  extent  on  back 
orders.  Jobbers  are  not  inclined  to  carry  large  stocks, 
as  prices  are  showing  an  easier  tendency  and  mills  are 
able  to  make  more  prompt  deliveries  than  for  some 
time.  The  Government  is  taking  very  large  quantities 
of  steel  bars,  also  some  iron  bars  on  the  basis  of  2.50c.. 
at  mill,  fixed  some  months  ago.  Specifications  against 
contracts  from  implement  makers  are  fairly  heavy, 
but  from  other  consumers  are  slow.  Mill  prices  in 
carloads  and  larger  lots  on  iron  and  steel  bars  to  the 
domestic  trade  are  given  on  page  515. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  current  demand  is  only  for 
small  lots  for  prompt  shipment.  Large  consumers  are 
covered  over  the  remainder  of  this  year  on  contracts 
and  specifications  are  fairly  active.  We  quote  steel 
hoops  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment  at  5c.  to  5.50c. 
and  steel  bands  5c.  to  5.25c.  Extras  on  the  latter  as^ 
per  the  steel  bar  card. 

Muck  Bar.— The  Kittanning  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Kit- 
tanning,  Pa.,  is  the  only  maker  of  muck  bar  in  this  dis^ 
trict.  We  quote  best  grades,  made  from  all  pig  iron 
at  $85  to  $90  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — There  is  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
wire  rods  in  small  lots,  and  prices  are  holding  firm. 
We  note  recent  sales  of  probably  400  to  500  tons  of 
soft  Bessemer  open-hearth  rods  at  $90  to  $95,  maker's 
mill,  high  carbon  rods  made  from  special  steels,  range 
from  $110  to  $115,  maker's  mill.  We  note  a  sale  of  200 
tons  of  0.60  per  cent  carbon  and  higher  at  about  $115, 
maker's  mill.  Prices  on  rods  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  515. 

Wire  Products. — There  is  no  change  in  the  local  situ- 
ation in  the  wire  and  wire  nail  trades.  The  new  demand 
is  very  dull  and  specifications  are  quiet.  It  is  said  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  making  quicker  deliveries 
on  wire  and  wire  nails  to  the  trade  than  for  some 
months,  and  the  fact  that  this  company  is  selling  nails 
and  wire  at  $16  per  ton  less  than  the  prices  quoted  by 
the  other  mills  means  that  it  is  taking  most  of  the  new 
business  being  placed.    Jobbers  are  inclined  to  carrv  a?. 
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low  stocks  of  nails  and  wire  as  possible,  and  believe 
that  a  readjustment  in  the  prices  to  a  lower  basis  may 
come  in  the  near  future.  It  is  a  fact  that  very  little 
business  was  placed  in  wire  nails  at  $4  and  bright  basic 
wire  at  $4.05,  the  independent  mills  working  largely  on 
contracts  taken  some  time  ago  on  the  basis  of  $3.50  for 
wire  nails  and  $3.55  for  bright  basic  wire.  Prices 
quoted  on  wire  and  wire  nails  by  the  independent  mills, 
but  which  are  now  largely  nominal,  prices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  being  $16  per  ton  less,  are  given 
on  page  515. 

Shafting. — Makers  report  the  new  demand  is  dull, 
especially  from  the  automobile  trade.  The  Government 
is  placing  fairly  large  contracts  for  shafting  to  go  into 
light  navy  shells,  fuses  and  nose  pieces,  and  it  is  reli- 
ably stated  that  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  present 
entire  output  of  shafting  is  going  to  the  Government 
either  on  direct  or  indirect  orders.  There  is  very  little 
export  business  being  placed  and  specifications  are  quiet. 
It  is  very  evident  the  consuming  trade  is  looking  for 
lower  prices  on  shafting  in  the  near  future.  Discounts 
remain  at  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list,  depending  on  the 
order. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — A  local  maker 
took  15,000  kegs  of  the  recent  order  for  53,000  kegs 
of  spikes  placed  by  the  Govex-nment  for  the  American 
Railroad  to  be  built  in  France,  and  another  local  maker 
took  7000  to  8000  kegs.  Through  the  ship  builders,  the 
Government  is  placing  heavy  orders  for  boat  spikes. 
These  orders  are  placed  in  ship  units,  each  unit  requir- 
ing about  225  kegs  of  boat  spikes.  One  local  maker 
has  taken  contracts  as  low  as  two  units,  and  as  high 
as  10  units.  The  general  demand  for  i*ailroad  spikes  is 
dull,  and  specifications  from  the  railroads  on  contracts 
placed  some  time  ago  are  quiet.  Several  makers  of 
boat  spikes  are  not  quoting  to  the  general  trade,  but 
are  conserving  their  output  for  Government  needs. 
Prices  on  railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  are  given  in 
detail  on  page  515. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  new  demand  is  quiet,  and  spec- 
ifications are  only  fairly  active  while  prices  are  firm,  it 
is  the  belief  of  consumers  that  lower  prices  on  nuts  and 
bolts  in  the  near  future  are  likely.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Nut.  Bolt  and  Rivet  Institute,  organized  on  April  28 
last  on  the  Eddy  plan,  is  working  out  nicely.  Recently 
quite  a  number  of  makers  of  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets  be- 
came members  of  the  institute.  Nothing  is  being  done 
on  export  shipments.  Discounts  now  in  effect  to  the 
large  trade  are  given  on  page  515. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Specifications  against  con- 
tracts have  fallen  off  a  good  deal  and  the  new  demand  is 
quiet.  Consumers  believe  that  prices  on  cold  rolled  strip 
steel  may  be  lower  before  long,  as  soon  ^s  the  Govern- 
ment announces  prices  it  will  pay  for  steel.  Manufac- 
turers are  still  insistent  that  on  any  new  contracts 
placed,  specifications  must  be  in  their  hands  not  later 
than  Sept.  30.  There  have  been  some  cancellations  in 
contracts,  due  to  expected  lower  prices. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on  small 
current  orders  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mill. 
Terms  are  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  In  10  days 
when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Rivets. — A  recent  inquiry  from  the  Government  for 
3500  tons  of  rivets  for  the  navy  department  has  not  yet 
been  placed,  but  will  likely  be  divided  amotig  makers  of 
rivets  within  the  next  few  days.  On  the  inquiry  from  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  40,000  tons  of  rivets, 
estimated  to  be  needed  for  the  first  500  ships  to  be  built 
all  of  this  quantity  has  been  placed  by  the  ship  con- 
tractors direct  and  the  remainder  is  expected  to  be  giv- 
en out  within  a  short  time.  It  is  said  the  price  being 
paid  by  the  Government  for  rivets  is  very  satisfactory 
to  the  manufacturers  and  is  close  to  prices  being 
charged  to  domestic  consumers.  The  current  demand  for 
rivets  is  fair,  and  specifications  against  contracts  are 
reported  active.  We  quote  structural  rivets  at  $5.25  and 
cone  head  boiler  rivets  at  $5.35  per  100  pounds  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Wrought  IMpe. — As  yet  the  Manufacturers'  Light  & 
Heat  Co.  has  not  placed  any  part  of  the  contract  for  line 
pipe  and  tubular  products,  details  of  which  were  given 
in  this  report  last  week.    The  Government  is  still  a  very 


heavy  buyer  of  pipe  and  other  tubular  products  and  all 
its  orders  have  preference  of  the  mills  over  all  others, 
and  are  shipped  out  within  48  to  72  hours  after  receipt. 
As  noted  in  this  report  many  times  before,  pipe  mills  are 
filled  up  on  lap  weld  iron  and  steel  pipe  over  the  remain- 
der of  this  year,  and  on  butt  weld  pipe,  demands  for 
which  are  quite  heavy,  can  make  shipments  in  eight  to 
10  weeks  from  date  of  order.  Discounts  on  steel  pipe 
being  quoted  by  most  of  the  independent  mills,  the 
prices  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  being  much  lower  and 
also  discounts  on  iron  pipe  as  adopted  by  leading  mak- 
ej's  on  July  1  are  given  on  page  515. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Mills  rolling  iron  and  steel  boiler 
tubes  are  filled  up  from  six  months  or  a  year  ahead  and 
some  orders  for  boiler  tubes  for  shipbuilding  programs 
have  been  placed  by  the  Government  for  delivery  late  in 
1918  and  early  1919.  Very  heavy  premiums  in  prices 
are  being  paid  for  fairly  prompt  deliveries  on  iron  and 
steel  tubes,  and  also  on  oil  well  supplies.  The  high 
prices  ruling  and  the  scarcity  of  oil  country  goods  have 
stopped  a  good  deal  of  prospective  drilling.  Nominal 
discounts  on  iron  and  steel  tubes,  giving  prices  that 
are  much  lower  than  those  actually  ruling,  are  given  on 
page  515. 

Coke. — For  a  Week,  the  car  supply  in  the  coke  region 
has  been  close  to  100  per  cent  of  car  requisition,  this 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coke  operators  on  account 
of  shortage  of  labor  are  not  able  to  produce  anything 
like  their  normal  output  of  coke.  There  is  a  great 
shortage  of  men,  both  at  the  mines  and  at  the  ovens,  and 
some  producers  of  coke  are  not  making  more  than  60 
to  70  per  cent.  Prices  of  furnace  coke  have  eased  off 
in  the  past  week,  and  on  Monday  there  were  sales  of 
best  grades  at  $12.50  and  on  Tuesday  at  $12.50  per  net 
ton  at  oven.  To-day  (Wednesday)  the  market  is  still 
softer  and  is  quoted  at  $12.  The  fact  that  the 
Government  has  fixed  the  price  of  soft  coal  at  $2  at 
mine  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  price  of  blast  furnace 
coke  will  be  fixed  by  the  Government  at  possibly  $4.50, 
or  not  above  $5  per  net  ton  at  oven.  It  is  figured  that 
it  takes  three  tons  of  coal  to  make  two  tons  of  coke,  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  coal  would  be  $3  and  60c.  is  figured 
on  labor  to  put  the  coal  into  coke.  A  profit  of  40c. 
per  net  ton  on  coke  is  figured  by  consumers  as  being 
eminently  fair  to  coke  producers.  The  Government 
price  of  coke  is  expected  to  come  out  next  week.  We 
now  quote  best  grades  of  blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt 
shipment  at  $12  to  $12.25  and  on  72-hr.  foundry  coke  at 
$13.50  to  $14  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  prompt  shipment. 
The  ConvellsviUe  Courier  gives  the  output  of  coke  for 
the  week  ending  Aug.  18  as  350,954  tons,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  week  of  9001   tons. 

Old  Material. — The  local  scrap  market  is  looking 
better,  prices  on  some  grades  being  higher,  notably  on 
heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  borings  and  turnings.  On 
some  other  grades,  prices  have  shown  no  change,  but 
the  tone  of  the  whole  market  is  stronger.  What  has- 
helped  the  market  is  the  fact  that  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  last  week  purchased  upwards  of  25,000  tons  of  se- 
lected heavy  steel  scrap  for  which  it  is  said  to  have 
paid  close  to  $38  per  ton  for  most  of  it,  delivered  at 
Munhall,  Pa.  There  has  also  been  fair  buying  of  bor- 
ings and  turnings,  both  for  open-hearth  use  and  also- 
for  blast  furnace  practice.  To-day  heavy  steel  melting 
scrap  is  ([uoted  firm  at  $34  to  $35  for  delivery  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  and  as  high  as  $37  to  $38  for  de- 
livery at  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  several  other  scr^p  con- 
suming points.  A  sale  of  500  tons  of  borings  to  apply- 
on  a  contract  has  been  made  at  $23,  delivered,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  railroad  embargo  is  still  on,  but  dealers 
who  want  cars  for  loading  scrap  to  consumers  who  will 
take  the  scrap  in  and  unload  the  cars  promptly  have 
very  little  trouble  in  getting  cars.  Dealers  figure  that, 
shortage  in  ore  this  fall  and  winter  is  going  to  keep' 
down  the  output  of  pig  iron  and  keep  prices  high,  and 
for  this  reason  they  expect  to  get  better  prices  for  their 
scrap  than  are  now  ruling.  We  note  sales  of  500  tons 
of  borings  at  $23,  1200  tons  at  $22.30  and  about  1500 
tons  of  low  phosphorus  melting  stock  at  $42  up  to  $45, 
delivered,  the  higher  price  having  been  paid  for  billet 
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and  bloom  shearings.  Dealers  now  quote  for  delivery  in 
the  Pittsburgh  and  other  points  that  take  Pittsburgh 
freight  rates  per  gross  ton  as  follows: 
Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and  other  con- 
suming points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight  rates,  per 
gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steubeii- 
ville.  Follansbae,  Brackenridge. 
Monessen,  Midland  and   Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $34.00  to  |35.00 

No.  1  foundry  cast   30.00  to  31.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin;  Pa 38.00  to  40.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap....    25.00  to  26.00 
Bundled   sheet  scrap,  s.des  and  ends, 
f.o.b.      consumers'      mill,      Pittsburgh 

district      23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap    21.00  to  22.00 

No.   1  railroad  malleable  stock 26.00  to  27.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   18.00  to  19.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 42.00  to  45.00 

Iron    car   axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  car  axles    45  00  to  46.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel   52.00  to  53.00 

No.   1   busheling  scrap    24.00  to  25.00 

Machine-shop    turnings    21.00  to  22.00 

Cast  iron  wheels   31.00  to  32  00 

Rolled   steel   wheels    36.00  to  37.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 41.00  to  42.00 

Cast  iron  borings    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  railioad  wrought  scrap 32  00  to  33.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turn.ngs    23.00  to  24.00 

Heavy  bre^able  cast  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

•Shipp'ng  point. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.  27. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  embargo  on  the  export  of 
plates  has  weakened  the  market  in  that  product,  es- 
pecially where  quick  shipments  are  concerned,  but  it  is 
not  learned  that  less  than  10c.  has  been  done  since  the 
embargo  became  effective.  By  some  steel  men  the  em- 
bargo is  regarded  as  the  vital  point  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, as  they  want  some  of  the  export  business  and 
they  believe  the  capacity  of  the  country  is  sufficient 
to  care  for  all,  if  the  Government  will  indicate  who 
should  be  served.  They  believe  also  that  the  Japanese 
situation  can  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  means  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Some  mills  managed  to  fill  their 
obligations  up  to  the  time  the  embargo  became  effective. 
The  leading  producer  continues  engaged  mainly  with 
Government  orders.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion has  placed  with  a  local  mill  15,000  tons  of  plates 
and  shapes  to  enter  composite  freight  ships  to  be  built 
by  the  Kelly-Atkinson  Construction  Co.  The  steel  will 
be  fabricated  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  the  ships  assem- 
bled on  the  Mobile  River.  The  question  of  coal  supply 
is  concerning  some  mills  at  lower  Lake  Michigan,  relief 
being  hoped  for  through  priority  being  given  to  lake 
uhipmenls.  The  gene.-al  situation  in  iron  and  steel  is 
unchanged,  quiet  being  the  rule,  except  for  specialties. 
The  Great  Northern  is  seeking  to  buy  3000  kegs  of 
iipikes  for  late  1918  delivery.  Government  orders  for 
she'.ls  and  array  supplies  are  a  little  more  numerous  in 
this  section,  as  disclosed  by  the  machinery  trade  re- 
ports. A  Minnesota  company  has  received  an  order  for 
2000  6-in.  shells.  The  producers  of  pig  iron  are  badly 
hampered  by  poor  coke  and  insufficient  quantities. 
Consumers  have  not  yet  resumed  buying  scrap  in  any 
considerable  quantities,  and  the  dealers  continue  the 
heaviest  buyers  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  commit- 
ments, to  do  which  they  are  paying  more  than  will 
melters. 

I'iK  Iron, — So  far  aH  new  busir.eis  goei  the  market 
is  at  a  stanxistill,  except  for  occasional  spot  lots  of  a 
carload  or  two.  In  every  direction  prices  are  unchanged 
and  there  is  no  inquiry  to  re,-;ort.  Efforts  to  be  bent 
toward  getting  shipments  to  consumers,  and  with  the 
Southern  producers  in  particular  deliveries  are  proL-eed- 
ing  slowly,  the  furnace.!  seemingly  being  unable  to  make 
good  on  their  commitmentH.  They  luck  the  steady  flow 
of  supplie.4  e.^Mcntial  to  maximum  and  proper  operation, 
and  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  cr)ke  is  added  the  fur- 
ther difliculties  that  come  from  poor  coke.  No  further 
cutting  of  prices  for  resale  lots  is  reported.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  buyers  will  become  active  before  there  is 
some  move  by  the  Government  on  the  question  of  prices. 
Meanwhile  malting  in  unrjucstionably  going  on  at  a  lib- 
eral  rnt»'.     Thf  f<iIlowing  quoUitioriH  nri'   fnr  iron  dfliv- 


ered   at  consumers'  yards,  except  those  for   Northern 

foundry,  malleable  Bes.semer  and  basic  irons,  which  are 

f.o.b.   furnace,   and   do   not   include  a   switching  charge 

averaging  COc.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal.  Nob.   1  to  4 $.')H,00 

L;il«'  Superior  charcoal,  No.s.  5  and  6, 

Scutch  and  .Mo.  1   wjft  or  special 60.50 

.Morthern  coke   foundry.   No.    1 55.50 

.Vorthern  coke  foundry,   No.    2 55.00 

.Morthern  coke  foundry,  No.  3 54.50 

Northern  high-i)ho.sphoruH  foundry .  55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'drv  and  2  soft 54.00 

.\l;ill<;il)le   Bessemer   55.00 

Basic    55.00 

Low-phosphorus     $90.00  to  93  00 

Silvery,   8  per  cent 82.75  to  83.00 

Ferroalloys. — Since  the  activity  reported  a  week  ago 
there  has  been  little  or  no  activity  in  80  per  cent  ferro- 
manganese,  the  quotations  for  which  are  unchanged  at 
.$400  for  delivery  this  year,  $37.5  for  the  fir.st  quarter 
and  $350  for  the  second  quarter.  Ten  per  cent  Bes.se- 
mer ferrosilicon  is  held  at  about  $100,  Jackson  County, 
Ohio. 

Plates. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  market  for 
plates  has  been  weakened  by  the  export  embargo  on 
this  material,  especially  for  spot  shipment,  but  sellers 
continue  to  quote  10c. ,  Pittsburgh,  or  10.189c.,  Chicago, 
and  none  admits  he  has  sold  under  this  level.  Local 
producers  managed  to  fill  their  obligations  to  Japanese 
buyers  up  to  Aug.  15,  when  the  embargo  became  effect- 
ive but  have,  of  course,  large  orders  not  filled.  If  mak- 
ers were  inclined  to  accept  what  are  in  reality  options, 
they  could  fill  their  order  books  with  contracts  to  deliv- 
er thousands  of  tors  as  soon  as  the  embargo  is  lifted. 
The  embargo  is  on  material  Vs  in.  and  over,  and  so  in- 
cludes heavy  sheets.  A  local  mill  has  arranged  with  the 
Government,  on  all  except  price,  for  furnishing  15,000 
tons  of  plates  and  shapes  to  be  used  by  the  Kelly-Atkin- 
son  Construction  Co  ,  Chicago,  for  the  building  of  com- 
posite vessels  in  the  South.  The  material  will  be  fabri- 
cated at  Waukesha,  Wis. 

For   Chicago   delivery   out  of  stocks  jobbers  quote    10c. 

Structural  Material. — But  little  private  fabricated 
work  is  coming  out,  and  that  reported  is  small.  The 
Government  is  the  chief  buyer.  .For  the  small  lots 
which  some  mills  have  to  offer,  they  quote  6.189c., 
Chicago.  The  Government  is  getting  figures  on  a 
second  lot  of  10,000  freight  cars  for  France,  but  the 
opinion  is  held  in  some  quarters  that  they  will  not 
be  placed  right  away.  The  lot  would  require  about 
40  000  tons  of  steel.  The  Whiting  Foundry  &  Equip- 
ment Co.,  has  placed  with  a  seller  not  reported,  112 
tons  of  girders  for  delivery  at  Harvey,  111.  The  Elgin, 
Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  Co.  has  placed  with  the 
American  Bridge  Co.,  405  tons  of  miscellaneous  steel 
work  to  be  erected  at  Joliet,  111. 

.Jobbers  quote  5c.  for  material  out  of  Chicago  warehouses. 
The  price  was  erroneouslj-  reported  last  week  as  6c. 

Bars. — Mild   steel  bars  are  quoted  at  4.50c.  to  5c., 

Pittsburgh,    or    4.689c.    to    5.189c.,    Chicago,    but    not 

much    is    being    done.      It    can    be    repeated    that    the 

agricultural  implement  interests  would  like  to  buy,  but 

prefer  to  await  assurance  as  to  the  future  stability  of 

prices.     Rail  carbon  bars  are  quoted  at  4.25c.  to  4.50c., 

Chicago,   and   tend    toward   quiet.      Iron    bars   are   held 

at  4.50c.,  Chicago. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows;  Soft 
steel  bars,  4.50c.  :  bar  iron,  4.50c.  to  5c.  :  reinforcing  bars, 
4.50c.,  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  i-.'  '»•  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes:  shafting  list 
I)lus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Wire  Products. — Some  makers  report  an  easier  trend 
so  far  as  deliveries  go,  and  one  independent  maker 
of  nails  and  like  products  is  soliciting  orders  from 
jobbers  and  retailers.  It  offers  nails  in  single  keg  lots 
to  carloads  at  wholesale  prices.  The  leading  interest 
continues  to  fill  specifications  on  the  basis  $3.20  for 
wire  nails.  While  it  finds  some  falling  oflF  in  demand 
here  or  there,  the  aggregate  is  fully  up  to  the  mark, 
inasmuch  as  demand  from  some  directions  has  in- 
creased. In  view  of  the  poor  state  of  the  building 
trade,  the  question  is  asked — Where  do  all  the  nails 
go?  We  quote  as  follows,  on  the  basis  of  $4.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  nails  (the  ouotation  of  the  independent 
makers)  to  jobbers,  per  100  lb.: 

I'l;iln    feme    wire,    No-^.    6    to    9.    base,    $4,189;    wire    nails 
»MS9:     piiliited     hiirb    wire.     »4.339  :     galvanized     barb    wire.' 
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$5.0a9  ;    polished   staples,    $4,339  ;    galvanized    staples,    $5,039  ; 
all  Ch.cago,  carload  lots. 

Sheets.— The  representative  of  an  Ohio  mill  is  offer- 
ing galvanized  sheets  at  10.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  10.939c., 
Chicago.  Makers  of  black  and  blue  annealed,  that  is  the 
few  who  are  offering  sheets,  quote  8.939c.  to  9.189c. 
for  both  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  No.  28  black.  They 
find  Government  inquiry  heavier  than  at  any  time 
heretofore,  sheets  being  wanted  for  stoves,  ranges, 
baking  pans,  etc.  Jobbers'  quotations  are  unchanged. 
An  Eastern  mill  has  booked  over  300  tons  of  black 
sheets  at  lie.  Pittsburgh. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  10c.  ;  No.  2S 
black,  lOc,  and  No.  28  galvanized,  11.50c. 

Old  Material. — The  situation  is  a  peculiar  one  for 
the  reason  that  the  dealers  continue  the  chief  buyers, 
and  because  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  con- 
sumers, when  they  lack  material  wherewith  to  complete 
shipments  against  orders  they  took  at  high  prices  some 
time  ago.  Dealers  have  paid  $32  for  carwheels,  and  up 
to  $43  for  rerolling  rails  in  the  past  few  days.  So  far 
as  the  mills  are  concerned,  the  market  is  almost  as 
quiet  as  it  was  two  weeks  ago,  but  the  tone  is  un- 
doubtedly better.  Here  and  there  a  mill  is  short  of 
scrap  and  has  bought  to  fill  in,  one  mill  buying  heavy 
melting  steel  at  $32.  Shipments  are  falling  off,  indi- 
cating that  orders  are  nearing  fulfillment,  and  it  is  be? 
lieved  a  new  buying  movement  must  set  in  shortly. 
When  this  occurs,  it  will  straighten  out  a  situation 
that,  to  say  the  least,  is  confusing,  but  the  mills  will 
hold  off  as  long  as  they  can,  waiting  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  show  its  hand  in  the  matter  of  price  fixing. 
At  the  same  time,  if  they  run  short,  they  must  buy. 
Lists  of  moderate  size  have  been  issued  by  the  Santa 
Fe,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  and  the  Rock  Island  railroads,  the  last- 
named  offering  1800  tons  of  rerollers.  We  quote  for 
delivery  at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all 
freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old  iron  rails   $44.50  to  $45.00 

Relaying   rails    50.00  to  55.00 

Old   carwheels    31.50  to  32.50 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling   41.00  to  42.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than   3  ft 40.00  to  41.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 31.00  to  32.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  31.00  to  32.00 

Shoveling   steel    30.00  to  31.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    22.00  to  23.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $38.00  to  $39.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 41.00  to  42.00 

Steel  angle  bars    31.00  to  32.00 

Iron  car  axles    41.00  to  42.00 

Steel   car    axles    41.00  to  42.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    34.00  to  35.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought    31.00  to  32.00 

Cut  forge 31.00  to  32.00 

Pipes  and   flues    22.50  to  23.50 

No.  1  busheling 25.50  to  26.50 

No.  2  busheling 17.50  to  18.50 

Steel   knuckles  and  couplers    35.00  to  36.00 

Steel   .spr.ngs    37.00  to  39.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  20.00  to  21.00 

Boiler    punchings    31.00  to  32.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth    40.00  to  41.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    17.00  to  18.00 

Cast    borings    16.00  to  17.00 

•   No.  1  cast  scrap    24.00  to  25.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 17.50  to  18.00 

Grate   bars    17.50  to  18.50 

Brake  shoes    19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad    malleable   30.50  to  31.50 

Agricultural    malleable    23.75  to  24.75 

Country  mixed  scrap   18.00  to  19.00 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Business  in  rails  has 
been  largely  confined  to  the  Government  purchases  of 
light  rails  wanted  for  use  in  France,  although  there 
also  is  inquiry  for  small  lots  of  heavier  rails  for  do- 
mestic industrial  purposes,  the  last  lots  of  which  brought 
about  $90.  Light  rails  for  industrial  use  are  quoted  at 
$95  to  $100  by  an  Eastern  mill.  The  railroads  are  in 
the  market  for  miscellaneous  lots  of  brake-shoe  keys, 
knuckle  pins  and  like  material,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  a  fair-sized  tonnage.  The  Great  Northern  is 
inquiring  for  3000  kegs  of  spikes  for  late  1918  delivery. 
The  quotations  of  the  leading  producer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tie-plates,  follow,  most  of  the  prices  being 
nominal: 

standard  railroad  spikes,  4.25e.  base;  .small  spikes,  4.50c.. 
base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  5.25c.,  all  in  carloads, 
Chicago:  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90  f.o.b.  mill,  net  ton;  standard 
section  Hes.semer  rails,  Chicago,  $3S    hiiso-  oootj  ht'arfh,   $40: 


1  ght  rails,  25  to  45  lb.,  $65  ;  16  to  20  lb.,  $66  ;  12  lb.,  $67  ;  8  lb., 
$68  ;  angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — New  business  remains  quiet.  For 
prices  and  freight  rates,  see  finished  iron  and  steel, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  515.  Jobbers'  prices  are  un- 
changed. 

Store  prices  are  as  follows:  Structural  rivets,  5.50c.; 
boiler  rivets,  5.60c.  ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  40-10 ; 
larger  sizes,  35-5;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in.,  40-2^^!; 
larger  sizes,  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $3,  and  hexagon 
$3  off  per   100  lb.  ;   lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Government  buying  is  letting  up, 
but  some  is  yet  current.  No  municipal  lettings  are  re- 
ported. Quotations  are  unchanged.  The  high  level  of 
prices  is  held  responsible  for  the  inactivity,  but  it  is 
felt  that  if  the  present  situation  lasts  much  longer, 
municipalities  must  enter  the  market. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $68.50  ;  6  in.  and  larger,  $65.50,  w.th  $1  extra  for 
cla.ss  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  27. 
Definite  ideas  of  the  scope  which  Government  work 
has  taken  among  the  steel  and  iron  plants  of  the  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  district  have  been  given  by  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  Co,  through  Henry  D.  Booth,  general  superin- 
tendent, who  appeared  to-day  before  the  Second  Appeal 
Board  and  requested  exemption  from  military  draft  of 
the  3500  eligible  men  among  the  Midvale  force  of  11,000 
workers.  Mr.  Booth  told  of  the  Navy  Department's 
desire  to  build  150  more  torpedo  boat  destroyers  and 
of  the  plan  to  have  Midvale  concentrate  largely  on  g^ns 
for  these  destroyers  and  for  the  emergency  merchant 
vessels.  It  is  understood  that  Midvale  will  supply  75 
guns  monthly  beginning  Oct.  1,  and  that  beginning 
Jan.  1  the  number  per  month  will  be  increased  by  50  or 
more.  Some  reports  have  it  that  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  Midvale's  forging  capacity  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Government,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  new 
Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation  will  be  supplied,  in  part 
at  least,  with  forging  billets  from  Midvale.  In  addition 
to  the  ordnance  requirements,  more  mill  capacity  in 
this  district  has  been  taken  by  orders  from  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  for  ship  materials  to  be  used  in 
the  new  yards  at  Hog  Island  and  elsewhere.  While  the 
preliminary  orders  do  not  involve  any  large  tonnage,  it 
is  understood  that  heavy  amounts  are  to  be  placed  with 
mills  here  in  the  near  future. 

Pig  Iron. — Reports  of  a  decline  in  the  Pittsburgh 
market  formed  the  feature  of  a  colorless  day  here,  but 
accounts  of  basic  selling  in  Pittsburgh  at  very  low 
prices  brought  no  sympathetic  action.  In  the  absence 
of  fuller  reports,  local  houses  were  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  iron  so  offered  was  re-sale  material.  "We 
can  be  prepared  to  hear  of  prices  like  this  from  time  to 
time  on  lots  of  re-sale  iron,"  said  the  head  of  one 
house,  "but  this  does  not  affect  fundamental  conditions. 
As  long  as  iron  continues  to  be  used  at  the  present 
rate  and  production  is  no  greater  than  it  has  been,  iron 
will  remain  firm,  all  other  conditions  being  equal."  But 
while  iron  has  remained  firm,  it  has  been  decidedly  dull. 
New  business  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  small 
lots  for  filling  in,  and  this  trading  has  been  confined 
to  the  foundry  grades.  Virginia  iron  has  been  stagnant, 
and  the  steel-making  grades  remain  on  a  nominal  basis, 
no  transactions  in  basic  or  standard  low  phosphorus 
having  been  reported.  The  sole  inquiry  of  moment  re- 
ported this  week  is  one  of  6000  tons  for  the  Lenoir  Car 
Works,  Lenoir,  Tenn.  Six  classifications  are  given,  each 
of  a  special  analysis,  and  apparently  the  inquiry  ex- 
cited little  interest  here.  Largely  nominal  prices  on 
the  standard, brands,  prompt  delivery  in  buyers'  yards, 
are : 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  X  foundry $53.00  to$55. 00 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  plain 52.50  to    54.50 

Virginia  No.  2  X  foundry 54.25  to    55  25 

Virginia   No.   2  plain 53.75  to    54.75 

Basic    50.00  to    52.00 

Standard   low   phosphorus    90.00 

Coke. — Spot  fuel  was  quoted  to-day  at  $13.50  to 
$14.50,  with  supplies  scanty.  It  is  understood  here  that 
the  Government  contemplates  coke  purchases  on  its  own 
account  at  prices  said  to  approximate  $3.50  for  foundry 
and  $3  for  furnace.     There  was  some  disposition  to  re- 
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gard  these  figures  as  the  probable  basis  of  the  price  to 
be  set  for  the  general  public,  and  there  was  more  or 
less  speculation  as  to  the  effect  such  prices  would  have. 
It  was  given  out  in  the  fuel  markets  here  to-day  that 
while  $2  net  at  the  mine,  as  fixed  by  the  Government, 
is  the  price  for  run-of-mine  bituminous,  there  have  been 
no  actual  sales  at  that  price,  as  the  mines  have  been 
confining  themselves  to  shipping  tonnage  against  con- 
tracts. 

Billets.— Semi-finished  materials  available  for  the 
general  buyer  are  rare  articles  among  the  Eastern 
mills,  their  own  requirements  and  those  of  established 
customers  with  contracts  taking  the  output.  On  the 
basis  of  the  last  large  sales  the  price  of  re-rolling  open- 
hearth  billets  is  $110,  with  $125  for  forging  billets.  It 
is,  however,  significant  that  a  small  tonnage  of  open- 
Jhearth  slabs  has  been  sold  here  at  $85  during  the  week. 

Sheets. — The  situation  in  sheets  virtually  dupli- 
cates that  in  billets,  mills  being  unable  to  consider  any 
new  trade  and  basing  all  transactions  on  8%c.  for  No.  10 
blue  annealed  in  the  case  of  occasional  small  orders 
accepted  from  old  customers. 

Structural  Material. — Perhaps  no  better  idea  of  con- 
ditions can  be  given  than  to  say  that  inquiries  for  odd 
lots  in  quantities  of  eight  or  10  tons  constitute  the 
''new  business"  nowadays,  with  anywhere  from  5c.  to 
6c.,  Pittsburgh,  being  asked,  though  one  interest  has 
been  getting  6.10c.,  mill,  for  anything  it  had  to  spare. 
There  are  no  inquiries  of  moment  in  prospect. 

Plates. — Pressure  on  the  plate  mills  is  still  strong, 
though  the  embargo  on  export  business  has  had  the 
effect  of  hastening  work  on  domestic  orders,  so  that,  in 
some  cases,  domestic  lots  are  being  rolled  in  August 
instead  of  in  September,  as  the  original  schedule  con- 
templated. With  the  large  makers,  the  closing  of  the 
export  trade  has  had  no  other  effect  to  date  than  this, 
but  a  continuance  of  the  embargo  to  Japan,  for  example, 
is  likely  to  bring  about  easier  prices  for  the  output  of 
small  producers  shut  off  from  their  expected  foreign 
trade.  At  least  this  is  a  view  expressed  here  and  it  has 
taken  weight  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  offer- 
ing in  this  market  of  plates  yet  to  be  rolled,  in  quan- 
tities up  to  500  tons  a  month,  at  O^/^c,  delivered.  These 
plates  are  Vt  in.,  %  in.  and  V2  in.,  10  to  12  ft.  long  and 
op  to  45  in.  wide.  Meanwhile,  large  makers  report 
taming  down  old  customers  owing  to  inability  to  meet 
the  combined  demands  of  the  Government  and  private 
buyers.  One  mill  reports  declining  6000  tons  of  tank 
for  which  10c. ,  mill,  was  offered  for  first  quarter  ship- 
ment, and  refusing  to  consider  an  inquiry  of  20,000  tons 
of  structural  plates  for  export.  Another  inquiry,  just 
presented,  is  for  16,000  tons  of  Lloyds  hull  steel.  The 
large  makers  maintain  prices  unchanged,  save  as  af- 
fected by  the  recent  readjustment  of  Pittsburgh  freight 
ates,  the  bases  being  10.185c.,  Philadelphia,  for  tank 
and  12V4c.,  mill,  for  boat  steel. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Satisfactory  specifications  on 
»ioft  steel  bar  contracts  at  4i^c.,  Pittsburgh,  are  re- 
ported by  one  large  maker,  who  reports  no  business  out- 
side of  contracts.  Other  ideas  of  price  run  around  5c. 
or  6Hc.,  with  no  business  done.  Specifications  on  bar 
iron  at  4%c.,  Pittsburgh,  are  likewise  reported  to  be 
hcftTy  this  week  by  one  interest,  with  another  busy 
■naker  holding  at  fk*.,  Pittsburgh,  for  carload  lots  as 
hir  bottom. 

FcrroalloyM. — Ferromanganese  is  stronger,  if  any- 
thinjr.  though  the  price  remains  at  $400  for  delivery 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with  $375  for  first  quar- 
ter ijnd  $3W)  for  ttecond  quarter,  though  $375  is  now 
beint'  h<-ard  for  the  latter  delivery.  S|)iegeleisen  is 
holding  a*  •—■••',. ,^.|y  reported  prifcs,  ranging  around 
$«r,,  furna 

Old  Material.— Sak'M  of  heavy  melting  .steel  in  Pitts- 
turRh  Jant  wet-k  had  the  effect  of  buoying  up  the  local 
market,  but  the  revival  waw  Hhort-lived  and  the  trade  is 
•gain  quiet,  with  virtually  the  whole  price  list  nominal. 
The  embargo  is  having  the  effect  of  delaying  shipments, 
And  «ome  houe««  report  being  anywhere  from  10  days  to 
two  weekH  behind.  Uncertainty  over  the  Government 
price-fixing  program  ha«  had  the  effect  of  removing  for 


the   present  any   bullish   feeling  there  may   have   been, 

and  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  indicates 
rather  spotty  business.  Prices  per  gross  ton  delivered 
in  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  district  are  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  J  heavy  nieltiiiK  -steel $32.50  to  $33.50 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 43.00  to    45.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 40.00  to    43.00 

Old  iron  rails 45.00  to    4  7.50 

Old   carwheels    34.00  to    35.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought    45.00  to    47.50 

No.  1  forge  Are   22.00  to    23.00 

Bundled   sheets    22.00  to    23.00 

No.  2  busheling   16.00  to    17.00 

Machine     shop     turnings      (for     blast 

furnace   u.se)    19.00  to    20.00 

Machine    shop    turnings    (for    rolling 

mill  use)    21.00  to    22.00 

Cast  borings   (for  blast  furnace  use)  .  19.00  to    20.00 

Cast  borings   (clean)    22.00  to    23.00 

No.    1    ca.st 33.00  to    34.00 

Grate  bars    20.00  to    21.00 

Stove  plate    21.00  to    22.00 

Railroad  malleable   32.50  to    35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipe  (new 

.specifications)     29.00  to    31.00 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Aug.  28. 

Iron  Ore. — The  work  of  cutting  down  the  iron  ore 
requirements  for  the  season  for  inland  furnaces  is 
about  completed,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  following 
the  plan  of  adjusting  shipments  to  consumers  so  that 
none  will  get  more  ore  than  actually  needed  all  will  be 
furnished  with  sufficient  for  actual  needs.  Lake  ship- 
ments are  very  heavy  and  the  August  movement  may 
break  the  July  record.  The  car  supply  at  Lake  Erie 
docks  is  better,  doubtless  to  some  extent  because  of  the 
preference  now  given  by  direction  of  the  Government 
to  coal  shipments  for  the  Northwest,  making  more  cars 
available  for  ore.  The  coal  movement  is  very  heavy, 
shipments  to  the  Northwest  last  week  having  amounted 
to  977,511  tons.  We  quote  ore  prices  as  follows,  de- 
livered lower  Lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95; 
Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20; 
Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  continues  quiet.  There  is 
not  enough  business  coming  out  to  test  prices,  and  pro- 
ducers are  disposed  for  the  present  to  maintain  recent 
quotations.  Many  consumers,  who  have  not  yet  pur- 
chased for  their  first  half  of  next  year's  requirements 
are  awaiting  possible  action  by  the  Government  regu- 
lating prices.  Lake  furnaces  continue  to  quote  foundry 
iron  at  $55,  at  furnace,  for  No.  2,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  grade  is  being  offered  at  $53  in  the  Valley, 
and  several  recent  orders  placed  by  Cleveland  and  near- 
by consumers  have  gone  to  Valley  furnaces  because  of 
the  lower  prices.  A  foundry  near  Cleveland  has  pur- 
chased 3000  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  the  last  quarter 
and  first  half  at  about  $54  for  No.  2.  The  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  came  into  the  market  during 
the  week  for  additional  iron  for  early  shipment  for  its 
Cleveland  plant,  and  is  understood  to  have  secured  at 
least  a  portion  of  its  required  tonnage  from  a  Valiey 
furnace.  Several  small  lot  sales  of  off -grade  basic  iron, 
aggregating  1400  tons,  are  reported  at  $47  and  higher. 
Quotations  on  Virginia  iron  are  unchanged  at  $51  for 
furnace,  or  $54.20  delivered,  for  No.  2,  at  which  a  small 
additional  tonnage  has  been  sold.  Southern  iron  is  in- 
active and  is  nominally  $50,  Birmingham,  for  No.  2  for 
this  year's  delivery,  with  a  range  from  $45  to  $50  for 
the  first  half.  The  foundry  melt  continues  very  heavy 
and  foundries  are  crowding  furnaces  for  deliveries.  We 
quote,  delivered  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer    $50.95  to  $53.95 

Basic    49.95  to  52.95 

Northern  No.   2  foundry   53.95  to  55.30 

Southern  No.  2  foundry 51.00  to  54.00 

Oray  forge    48.95  to  50.95 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 88.62 

Standard  low  pnos.  Valley  furnace 85.00 

(^oke. — The  market  is  inactive  and  weaker.  Stand- 
ard makes  of  Connellsville  foundry  coke  are  quoted  at 
$13.50  to  $14  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  prompt  shipment. 
Considerable  inquiry  is  coming  from  far-distant  points, 
having  freight  rates  that  are  prohibited  for  the  ship- 
ment of  Connellsville  coke. 
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Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Business  in  finished  lines 
is  quiet,  new  orders  and  inquiries  being  confined  almost 
wholly  to  Government  requirements.  The  order  for  fab- 
ricating the  portable  track  for  use  by  the  Government 
in  France  has  been  placed  with  the  Lakewood  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Cleveland.  This  represents  about  23.000  tons 
of  25-lb.  rails.  These  rails  have  been  divided  among  a 
number  of  independent  mills.  It  is  understood  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  under  which  additional  por- 
table track  will  not  be  purchased  by  France  until  our 
Government's  requirements  are  partly  supplied.  In 
semi-finished  steel  we  note  the  sale  of  a  round  lot  sheet 
bars  for  the  fourth  quarter  delivery  at  about  $90.  In 
structural  lines  deliveries  have  eased  up  owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  new  building  work.  An  inquiry  has 
come  out  for  2200  tons  of  steel  bars  for  a  new  reinforced 
concrete  viaduct  in  Akron.  The  plate  market  is  quiet 
and  local  prices  are  unchanged  at  9c.  to  10c. ,  Pittsburgh. 
Hard  steel  bars  are  not  firm,  being  quoted  at  4c.  to  4.25c. 
at  mill.  Local  mills  quote  bar  iron  at  4.50c.  The  sheet 
market  is  not  active,  many  buyers  holding  up  the  plac- 
ing of  orders,  pending  possible  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment reducing  prices.  A  Youngstown  mill,  which  has 
been  out  of  the  market  for  some  time,  is  offering  this 
week  a  round  tonnage  of  sheets  at  8.50c.  for  No.  28 
black  and  No.  10  blue  annealed,  and  10.50c.  for  No.  28 
galvanized.  Warehouse  prices  on  steel  bars  now  range 
from  4.50c.  to  5c.  and  on  structural  material  from  5c.  to 
5.25c.  Warehouses  quote  plates  in  narrow  sizes  at  from 
7c.  to  9c.,  and  blue  annealed  sheets  at  9.50c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — New  orders  and  specifica- 
tions for  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  have  quieted  down  and 
little  new  inquiry  is  coming  out  at  present.  Rivets  are 
unchanged  at  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  structural  and  5.35c. 
for  boiler  rivets  for  this  year's  delivery.  Bolt  and  nut 
discounts  are  as  follows,  round  lot  buyers  being  allowed 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  discount  from  these  prices: 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer. 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  mats,  blank,  $1.90 
ofE  list ;  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank. 
11.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes,  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 

Old  Material. — The  market  shows  more  life  than  for 
several  weeks  and  has  taken  on  a  slightly  firmer  tone. 
This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  dealers  look  for 
an  improvement  in  the  demand  during  September  when 
they  expect  the  mills  to  come  in  the  market.  More 
scrap  is  being  offered  than  for  some  time,  but  dealers 
are  not  trying  to  force  sales  by  concessions.  Practical- 
ly all  trading  is  between  dealers  who  are  still  covering 
on  old  contracts.  There  is  a  wide  spread  in  quotations 
on  heavy  melting  steel  which  is  about  $2  a  ton  higher 
than  a  week  ago.  We  note  the  sale  of  a  1000-ton  lot  to 
a  dealer  at  $36  for  Canton  delivery.  Busheling  is  some- 
what firmer,  400  tons  having  sold  at  $27.  Sales  of  cast 
scrap  have  been  made  at  the  same  price.  Borings  and 
turnings  are  50c.  a  ton  higher.  We  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleve- 
land, as  follows: 

Per  Oroaa  Ton 

Steel  rails  *?f  ?2  f"  *5^?1! 

Steel  rails,  reroUing 44.50  to    45.50 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 37.00  to    38.00 

Iron  rails    iH^A?,    iAn 

Steel  car   axles    26.00  to    26.50 

Heavy  melting  steel 34.00  to    36.00 

Carwheels  30.50  to    31.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 49.50  to    54.50 

Agricultural    malleable    ?2'^n !°    Stnn 

Railroad  malleable    32.00  to    33.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap   23.50  to    i4.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   car   axles    'ti^S  Jn 'ts'^n 

Cast   borings    18.00  to  18.50 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings. .  17.50  to  18.00 

No.  1  busheling •  •  27.00  to  28.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought    40.50  to  41. o 

No.    1   cast    IH?,^''  i!Sn 

Railroad  grate  bars  21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate  20.50  to  21.50 


Cincinnati 


E.  N.  Breitung  &  Co.,  conducting  a  business  of  ore 
mining  with  offices  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  and  Cleveland, 
announces  that  H.  L.  Kaufman  has  withdrawn  from 
the  partnership  and  that  the  business  will  be  continued 
under  the  same  firm  name  by  Mary  Kaufman  and  E, 
N.  Breitung. 


Cincinnati,  Aug.  21.— {By  Wire). 

Pig  Iron.— Offerings  of  Southern  foundry  iron  for 
*.his  year's  shipment  are  being  absorbed  very  slowly. 
Consumers  are  sticking  to  the  policy  of  buying  only  a 
few  carloads  as  urgently  needed.  Rumors  are  circu- 
lated that  resale  iron  has  been  offered  below  the  recent 
minimum  quotation  of  $47  Birmingham,  without  bring- 
ing in  any  orders  of  consequence.  The  foundrymen  are 
puzzled  over  the  situation,  and  as  long  as  the  present 
uncertainty  exists,  they  are  not  going  to  make  any 
large  purchases  for  future  shipment.  A  constant  stream 
of  complaints  is  pouring  in  as  to  the  slow  shipment  of 
iron  from  both  southern  and  northern  furnaces  on  old 
contracts.  One  excuse  is  the  car  shortage,  but  the 
main  reason  for  these  delays  is  the  scarcity  of  iron. 
Several  furnaces  in  the  south  suspended  operations  a 
few  days  during  the  present  month,,  and  two  have 
blown  out  for  repairs.  In  the  Ironton  district,  one  large 
producer  has  had  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  hot 
weather  trouble  at  one  of  its  large  furnaces,  and  it  will 
probably  close  down  for  an  overhauling  within  the  next 
few  days.  A  Northern  Ohio  melter  bought  last  week 
approximately  2500  tons  of  mixed  northern  and  south- 
ern foundry  iron  for  shipment  through  the  remainder 
of  the  year  and  into  the  first  half  of  1918.  The  north- 
ern foundry  iron  is  reported  to  have  brought  $54,  Iron- 
ton,  but  information  is  lacking  as  to  the  price  for  the 
southern  iron.  Ironton  producers  are  quoting  $55  for 
this  year,  but  are  unable  to  take  on  any  business  of  con- 
sequence. The  Ohio  silvery  irons  are  in  fair  demand, 
but  the  price  schedule  has  not  been  maintained  on 
future  contract  business.  An  inquiry  from  St.  Louis 
calls  for  500  tons  of  low  phosphorous  iron  for  this 
year's  shipment.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2.90  from 
Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b. 
Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft.  49.90  to  50.90 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 49.40  to  50.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  4  foundry 48.90  to  49.90 

Southern  gray  forge    48.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 87.26  to  91.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  1 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  2 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern   Ohio  coke,   No.    3 55.26  to  56.26 

Southern  Ohio  malleable  Bessemer...  56.26  to  57.26 

Basic,    Northern    56.26  to  57.26 

r..ake   Superior   charcoal    56.75  to  57.75 

{By  Mail) 

Finished  Material. — Mill  business  is  slow  as  far  as 
bars  and  structural  material  is  concerned,  chiefly  due 
to  the  inability  of  the  mills  to  make  prompt  shipments. 
The  warehouse  trade  is  holding  up  well,  with  rein- 
forcing concrete  bars  and  small  structural  shapes  lead- 
ing in  the  demand.  Cold  rolled  shafting  is  in  a  little 
better  demand  and  is  quoted  from  jobbers'  stocks  at  15 
per  cent  plus  the  list.  Iron  and  steel  bars  are  un- 
changed at  5c.  from  stock  and  5.05c.  for  twisted  steel 
bars.  Machine  bolts  %  x  4-in.  and  smaller  are  quoted 
at  40  per  cent  discount;  larger  and  longer,  30  per  cent 
discount.  Plates  %-in.  and  heavier  are  unchanged  at 
10c.  from  stock  and  the  store  price  of  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets  is  10c.  The  nearby  mills  are  quoting 
a  nominal  price  of  8.65c.  for  No.  28  black  sheets  and 
10.65c.  for  No.  28  galvanized.  Some  business  is  re- 
ported at  these  figures.  Wire  nails  are  slow  and  the 
jobbers'  quotation  is  $3.90  per  keg  base  and  on  barb 
wire  5c.  a  lb.  The  leading  nail  maker  is  quoting  $3.20 
per  keg  base,  Pittsburgh,  but  is  making  no  sales  at 
this  figure.  Independent  mills  are  quoting  around  $3.90 
to  $4. 

Coke. — Prompt  foundry  coke  is  easing  off  some  in 
all  producing  districts.  A  few  carloads  of  Connells- 
ville  72-hr.  coke  brought  only  $14.50  per  net  ton  at 
oven,  as  against  $15.50  to  $16  two  weeks  ago.  Very 
few  deals  have  come  to  light,  and  the  oven  operators 
are  not  trying  to  take  on  any  new  business,  but  are 
devoting  their  energies  to  moving  shipments  on  old 
contracts.  Considerable  complaint  has  been  made  by 
foundrymen  as  to  the  slowness  in  which  the  fuel  is 
moved,  but  the  producers  give  as  an  excuse  the  grow- 
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ing  labor  shortage,  together  with  the  inadequate  car 
supply.  Contract  prices  on  72-hr.  coke  have  not  been 
affected  and  from  $11.50  to  $12.50  at  oven  is  quoted  in 
the  different  producing  districts.  New  River  operators 
are  asking  as  high  as  $13.  No  prices  are  out  on 
furnace  coke  and  the  inquiry  is  limited  to  a  few  car- 
loads for  domestic  use.  A  nominal  contract  price  would 
be  from  $9  to  $10  at  oven. 

Old  Material. — Business  is  falling  off  and  prices  are 
soft.  Dealers  are  buying  sparingly,  most  purchases  on 
their  part  now  being  odd  lots  of  different  kinds  of 
scrap  to  fill  in  on  contracts  made  some  time  ago.  Rail- 
road offerings  show  neither  any  decline  nor  increase. 
Mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  urging  forward  scrap 
bought  by  them  before  the  recent  advance.  Frequent 
complaints  are  registered  over  the  shortage  of  cars  in 
which  to  move  scrap  material.  The  following  are 
dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  at  yards  Cincinnati,  and  Southern 

Ohio: 

_^^^^-        Per  Gross  Ton  . 

Bundled  sK^Rcrap $20.00  to  $20.50 

Old  iron  rails 34.00  to  34.50 

Relaying  rails.   50  lb.  and  up 45.50  to  46.00 

Rerolling  steel  rails   37.00  to  37.50 

Heavj-  melting  steel  scrap 33  00  to  33.50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 33.00  to  33.50 

Old   carwheels    30.00  to  30.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought $32.00  to  $32.50 

Cast   borings    13.50  to  14.00 

Steel   turnings    13.50  to  14.00 

Railroad  cast 22.50  to  23. 00 

No.   1   machinery  cast   24.50  to  25.00 

Burnt  scrap   14.50  to  15.00 

Iron    axles    44. CO  to  44.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  Inside)....   37.00  to  37.50 

Pipes  and  flues    18.00  to  18.50 

Malleable  cast   24.50  to  25.00 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 16.00  to  16.50 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  28. —  {By  Wire.) 
Due  to  the  efforts  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  the 
strike  of  coal  miners  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  has  been  settled,  the  miners  receding  from 
their  demand  for  the  recognition  of  the  union,  while 
they  are  granted  check  weighman  and  local  rights  to 
discuss  grievances.  A  few  orders  for  pig  iron  are 
being  received.  Prices  are  maintained  at  $48  to  $50 
for  delivery  through  next  year. 
(By  Mail) 
Pig  Iron. — Quotations  for  pig  iron  are  being  main- 
tained at  $50,  No.  2  foundry  and  basic  for  this  year 
delivery  and  $40  for  next  year,  though  the  lull  in  the 
buying  which  began  four  weeks  ago  is  still  pronounced. 
Consumers  are  urging  prompt  deliveries  still  on  iron, 
orders  for  which  were  placed  several  months  ago,  indi- 
cating there  is  need  for  the  product.  The  lull  in  the 
buying  is  occasioned  by  an  expectancy  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  fix  prices  and  also  control  the  market. 
This  has  cau.sed  considerable  apprehension  among  the 
manufacturers,  an  intimation  of  the  sharp  cutting  of 
prices  by  the  Government  being  shown  the  past  week 
when  coal  prices,  f.o.b.  mines,  were  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Coal  operators  in  the  Birmingham  district 
hastened  to  Washington  and  will  enter  a  formal  protest, 
claiming  that  if  there  is  not  a  revision  in  the  prices 
there  will  be  cessation  of  coal  mine  operations.  Cur- 
tailment of  coal  production  would  affect  the  coke  and 
pig-iron  production  besides  operations  of  foundries  and 
machine  shops.  Pig-iron  production  for  August  will 
show  an  increase,  it  is  expected,  over  the  figures  of  the 
previous  two  months.  The  No.  2  furnace  of  the  Shelby 
Iron  Co.  is  doing  well.  The  Trussville  furnace  belong- 
ing to  the  Birmingham  Trussville  Iron  Co.  will  be 
blown  in  Sept,  «  if  there  are  no  labor  troubles  in  the 
district.  Iron  deliveries  are  being  speeded  up  some  to 
avoid  a  car  shortage  when  grain  movements  become 
heavy.      I  are   reported    again    toward    Ohio 

River  gal.  nts,  but  it  is  believed  this  condition 

will  not  continue  long.    Prompt  delivery  prices  obtain 
in  the  South  as  follows: 


CaHt-lron  I'ipe. — Government  rush  orders  for  cast- 
iron  pipe  for  use  at  cantonments  have  about  been  de- 
livered and  a  number  of  municipal  orders  are  still  com- 
ing in.  No  changes  in  cast-iron  pipe  prices  are  noted, 
4  in.  at  $().'i,  6  in.  and  upward  $G0. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Agitation  looking  to  a  strike  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Ala- 
bama District  No.  20,  upon  refusal  of  the  Alabama 
Coal  Operators'  Association  to  grant  recognition,  a  wage 
scale  and  other  demands,  has  disturbed  the  production 
of  coal  in  this  district  for  some  little  time.  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  B.  Wilson  came  to  Birmingham  from  Wash- 
ington last  Thursday,  remained  over  Sunday  and  held 
conferences  with  the  two  interests  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing about  an  amicable  settlement.  A  strike  of  a  week's 
duration  would  hamper  operations  in  various  lines  in 
this  district.  The  strike  was  scheduled  for  Aug.  20 
but  was  postponed  pending  the  visit  to  the  district  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  union  claims  a  member- 
ship of  23,000.  Coke  producers  have  been  on  the  anxious 
seat  for  the  past  few  weeks  also  as  to  the  strike  dis- 
cussion. No  business  has  been  sought  and  no  considera- 
tion given  to  inquiries.  Spot  coke  could  sell  at  $15  with 
ease  if  there  was  an  inclination  to  sell.  The  quotations 
for  coke  are  from  $10  to  $12.50  for  foundry  and  $6  to 
$10  for  furnace  coke. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  in  scrap  iron  and  steel  are 
hopeful  there  will  be  a  recovery  in  the  immediate 
future.  Quotations  of  scrap  are  holding  up  fairly  well. 
Heavy  melting  steel  has  sold  as  high  as  $20.25  again  in 
this  district.     Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Old   steel   axles    $32.00  to  $33.00 

Old  steel  rails    25.00  to  26.00 

No.  1  wrought   26  00  to  27.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 19.00  to  20.25 

No.    1    machinery    20.00  to    21.50 

Car  wheel.s    23.00  to  24.00 

Tramcar    wheels    20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate    15.00  to  16.00 

Shop   turnings    11.00  to  12.00 


The  Southern  Manganese  Co.,  at  Anniston,  has  put 
in  operation  its  seventh  furnace.  This  concern  is  allied 
with  the  Anniston  Ordnance  Co.  Theodore  Swann,  presi- 
dent of  the  Manganese  company,  announces  that  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  the  construction  of  a  big 
manganese  furnace  between  Birmingham  and  Bessemer, 
a  few  miles  from  Birmingham. 

The  American  Casting  Co.  in  Birmingham  has  re- 
ceived an  order  for  $1,000,000  worth  of  iron  culverts 
for  railroad  repairing  and  construction  in  France.  The 
order  was  placed  through  the  United  States  Government. 


No.  I  fouri'try  nnd  son 
No.  2  fdundry  iind  nnV 
So.    X   fournlrv    . 
No.    4    fouiKlry 
Oray  torx'-    ■ 

CbHrc'xil 


150.50  to  $51.50 

.    no, 00  to  51.00 

4!»50to  50.50 

4».25to  50.25 

....    40  00  to  50.00 

no  00  to  51. 00 

nr>.00  to  56.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  27. 

Pig  Iron. — Activity  in  the  pig  iron  market  is  largely 
confined  to  a  search  for  special  lots  to  meet  particular 
requirements,  with  some  call  for  small  quantities  for 
immediate  shipment  at  premium  prices.  No  individual 
transactions  were  reported  during  the  week  of  any  size, 
but  the  prices  developed  were  all  in  line  with  the  last 
previous  figures  and  were  firmly  held.  The  local  furnace 
is  so  far  sold  ahead  as  to  not  figure  in  the  business  at 
present,  and,  incidentally,  its  operations  have  been 
somewhat  interfered  with  by  a  strike,  which  is  in  fair 
way  of  settlement.  All  consumers  are  crowding  deliv- 
ery and  this  is  particularly  true  of  recent  spot  sales. 
Representatives  are  not  particularly  anxious  for  new 
business,  as  they  are  without  supplies  because  of  the 
state  of  the  furnaces  for  which  they  act.  No.  2  South- 
ern foundry,  Birmingham  basis,  is  held  at  a  range  of 
from  $47. .50  to  $50.  while  no  Chicago  or  Ironton  pig  is 
at  present  available  in  this  market  and  therefore  is 
without  quotation.  During  the  week  there  were  sales  of 
12  to  1.3  per  cent  ferrosilicon  as  high  as  $107.50  for  a 
small  lot  and  also  a  small  sale  of  4  per  cent  silicon,  Bir- 
mingham basis,  at  $52  per  ton.  Some  consignment  iron 
has  appeared  in  this  market  and  has  sold  readily  at 
market  figures. 

Coke. — Coke  for  spot  delivery  has  been  available  in 
.small  lots  in  this  market  at  $15  Connellsville,  for  best 
selected  72-hr.  grades,  while  deferred  shipments,  Octo- 
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ber  delivery,  have  been  closed  at  about  $14.  By-product 
coke  has  been  sold  in  this  market  from  one  or  two  out- 
side sources  at  prices  more  favorable  than  the  Connells- 
ville  figures,  but  the  local  producer  is  sold  up  too  far 
ahead  to  cut  any  figure  at  the  present  time. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  finished  products  no 
new  business  is  appearing,  the  attitude  of  mill  repre- 
sentatives not  giving  consumers  any  encouragement. 
The  chief  activity  is  shown  in  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
sumers for  material  already  contracted  for,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  let-up  on  this.  For  stock  out  of  ware- 
house we  quote  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron 
bars,  4.50c.;  structural  material,  5.05c.;  tank  plates, 
10.05c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  10.05c.;  No.  28 
black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  10.35c.;  No.  28  galva- 
nized sheets,  black  sheet  gage,  11.75c. 

Old  Material. — In  scrap  there  has  been  so  little  ac- 
tivity that  not  sufficient  transactions  have  taken  place 
to  establish  a  market.  In  consequence  all  quotations 
are  rather  estimates  of  value  rather  than  definite  fig- 
ures. No  buying  is  being  done  save  in  the  case  of  deal- 
ers who  have  contracts  to  fill  and  who  may  need  a  little 
of  some  special  material  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  customer.  The  car  situation  is  improving  and  there 
is  not  so  much  complaint  on  this  score.  The  general 
feeling  seems  to  be  that  while  the  market  has  about 
reached  bed  rock  there  may  still  be  some  little  recession 
before  a  really  active  situation  develops.  Dealers  will 
neither  buy  nor  sell,  with  the  exception  already  noted, 
because  of  the  inability  to  determine  a  price.  Lists  out 
during  the  week  include  one  of  2000  tons  from  the  Bur- 
lington, 3500  tons  from  the  Great  Northern,  500  tons 
from  the  Monon  and  some  small  lists  from  industrial 
concerns.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  customers' 
works  St.  Louis  industrial  district,  with  the  qualifica- 
tion already  noted  as  to  the  figures  given: 

Per  Gross   Ton 

Old    iron    rails    $39.00  to  $39.50 

Old  steel  rails,  re-rolling 37.50  to  38  00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  feet 37.00  to  38.00 

Relaying     rails,     standard     sections, 

subject  to  inspection 50  00  to  55.00 

Old   car  whsels    28.00  to  28.50 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    29.00  to  30.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel    27.00  to  27.50 

Ordinary   shoveling   steel    26.00  to  26.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  29.00  to  30  00 

Ordinary   bundled   sheet    scrap 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 20.00  to  21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron    angle   bars    $36.50  to  $37.50 

Steel  angle  bars    29.00  to  30.00 

Iron    car    axles    39.00  to  40  00 

Steel   car  axles    39.00  to  40  00 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  39  00  to  39.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 33.00  to  33.50 

No.    2   railroad  wrought    30.00  to  30.50 

Raihoad    springs    30.00  to  30.50 

Steel  couplers  and   knuckles    39.50  to  40.50 

Locomotive    tires,    42    in.    and    over, 

smooth    inside    38.50  to  39.50 

No.   1  deal'^rs-  forge 24.00  to  24.:>0 

Cast  iron  borings   15.00  to  15.50 

No.  1  bu«h3ling 24.00  to  24.50 

No.   1   boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings  19  50  to  20  00 

No.  1  railroad  ciist  scrap 22.50  to  23.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 16  50  to  17  00 

Railroad  malleable   29  00  to  30.00 

.Agricultural    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

Pines  and  flues    19fi0  to  20.00 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  18  00  to  18  50 

Railroad  g'ate  bars   16  50  to  17.00 

Machine    shop    tuinings    l''-??  J**  Ir  c2 

(Country    mixed   .scrap    H.oOto  iri.'io 


Kerrouianganese,   £4.')   noaiinal. 
Ferrosilicon,   50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,   £35   upward. 
On    other   products    control    prices   are   as    quoted 
Ikon  A(5K,  of  July  19.  p.  171. 


Sellers 


British  Steel  Market 

of     Ferromanganese    Scarce — Maximum 

Tin-Plate  Price  Officially  Fixed 

London,  England,  Aug.  29 — (By  Cable). 

The  pig-iron  market  is  generally  firm.  The  output 
of  basic  iron  is  gradually  increasing  and  the  demand 
for  hematite  iron  is  intense.  An  official  order  has  been 
issued  confirming  the  fixed  price  of  30s.  per  basis  box, 
net  at  works,  for  tin  plates  and  demand  has  increased. 
American  semi-finished  steel  is  idle.  Feiromanganese  is 
strong  and  unchanged  with  sellers  lacking.  We  quote 
as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke,  14  x   20:   112  Pheets.  lOX  IK    fob.  Walen. 
maximum.   30s. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Aug.  27. 
Pig  Iron. — Although  there  is  a  considerable  volume 
of  inquiry  coming  in  every  day,  it  seems  evident  that  a 
good  proportion  of  the  quotations  asked  for  are  desired 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the  market,  as  very 
few  actual  orders  are  being  placed.  In  fact,  judging 
by  sales  made,  the  market  is  in  an  absolutely  quiet  and 
stagnant  condition.  Furnacemen  are  not  expecting 
much  buying  until  the  price  question,  which  is  still 
awaiting  final  action  by  the  Government,  is  determined. 
When  this  question  is  settled,  however,  it  is  thought  not 
unlikely  the  banked  up  demand  released  will  be  large; 
more  than  furnaces  will  be  able  to  fill  completely  until 
well  into  next  year.  As  furnaces  are  crowded  with  ship- 
ments on  existing  contracts  to  the  end  of  the  year,  this 
lull  is  a  situation  welcomed  by  producers,  as  they  are 
more  concerned  in  getting  iron  shipped  out  on  present 
obligations  than  in  taking  on  new  commitments.  Among 
the  inquiries  noted  for  the  week  were  one  of  1000  tons 
of  foundry  grades  for  a  New  England  melter  and  one  ot 
2000  tons  still  before  the  market  from  an  eastern 
Canadian  foundry.  Prices,  which  are  largely  nominal, 
remain  unchanged  from  last  week,  and  are  as  follows, 
f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo,  for  1918  delivery: 

High   silicon    irons    $55.00  to  $56.00 

No.   1   foundry    54.00  to    55.00 

No.    2   X   foundry 53.00  to  55.00 

No.    2    plain    52.00  to  54.00 

No.   2  foundry    51.00  to  53.00 

Gray    forge     51.00  to  53.00 

Malleable     54.00  to  55.00 

Basic    54.00  to  55.00 

l^ike  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  55.00  to  60.00 

Old  Material. — Although  the  local  market  is  not  very 
active,  inquiries  are  coming  in  from  Pittsburgh  and 
Valley  districts  for  heavy  melting  steel.  No.  1  busheling 
scrap,  machine  shop  turnings,  heavy  axle  turnings,, 
cast  borings  and  old  car  wheels.  As  high  as  $36,  de- 
livered at  Pittsburgh  and  Valley  points  for  heavy  melt- 
ing steel,  has  been  offered.  Some  sales  have  been  made; 
but  stock  conditions  at  the  present  time  are  such  that 
regardless  of  prices  offered,  dealers  are  averse  to  con- 
tracting, except  for  the  quantity  of  material  they  have 
on  hand.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  embargo,  which  is 
still  on,  preventing  shipments  of  scrap  steel  to  Penn- 
sylvania delivery  points,  is  a  serious  handicap  to  ship- 
pers having  material  for  delivery  at  these  points.  The 
market  is  also  affected  in  a  depressing  way  by  the  delay 
in  action  by  the  Government  on  the  price  question  for 
finished  products,  which  has  a  reflex  action  in  determin- 
ing the  prices  for  scrap  materials.  Except  in  the  case 
of  heavy  melting  steel,  which  has  advanced  $1  per  ton, 
there  has  been  no  material  change  in  prices  for  the 
week,  same  having  been  stationary  and  nominal  for 
the  past  two  weeks.  We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices, 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy   melting   steel $33.00  to  $34.00 

Low   i)hosi)horus    45.00  to  48.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    43.00  to  45.00 

No.  1   railro.id  and  machinery  cast...  30.00  to  31.00 

Iron    axles 45.00  to  50  00 

Steel   axles    45.00  to  50  00 

CarwheelH   35.00  to  36.00 

Railroad    malleable    33.00  to  34  00 

.Machine  shop  turnings    18  (10  to  19  00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings   20  00  to  21.00 

Iron  rails   43  oo  to  44.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    20.00  to  21  00 

Stove    t)late     21.00  to  22  00 

Wrought    pipe    29.00  to  30  00 

.Vo.   1   busheling  scrap   28.00  to  29  00 

.Vo.  2  busheling  scrap    18  00  to  19  00 

Kundled   sheet   stamjiing  scrap 20.00  to  21.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  appears  to  be  a 
growing  feeling  among  sellers  that  the  crest  of  demand 
for  purposes  aside  from  war  supplies  is  past  for  the 
present  and  such  buying  will  not  be  resumed  until  it 
can  be  determined  whether  price  readjustment  due  to 
Governmental  action  will  materialize.  The  week  has 
shown  a  dearth  of  business  of  this  character;  but  the 
demand   from   manufacturers  who  have  war  contracts 
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is  of  eood  volume.  Some  inquiry  is  noted  for  spikes; 
orders  taken  being  at  $6.00  per  100  lb.  for  standard 
railroad  and  $7  for  small  railroad  and  boat  spikes.  Ihe 
demand  for  sheets  is  steady  at  unchanged  prices.  The 
principal  development  in  the  Canadian  market  is  the 
notice  given  by  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  that 
future  contracts  will  be  materially  reduced;  that  the 
manufacture  of  certain  sizes  of  shells  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  manufacture  of  other  sizes  considerably 
curtailed.  This  has  already  resulted  in  the  changing 
of  output  in  some  machine  shops  to  engines  and  other 
parts  of  ship  equipment  in  place  of  munitions,  and  is 
also  necessitating  the  reorganization  of  the  selling 
forces  of  Canadian  steel  companies,  which  are  conse- 
quently now  preparing  for  keener  competition,  many 
having  increased  their  plant  capacity  to  meet  war  de- 
mand, and  now  that  war  demand  is  apparently  to  be 
lessened,  are  obliged  to  provide  other  channels  for  tak- 
ing care  of  output. 


New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  29. 
Pig  Iroiu — The  pig  iron  market  has  flattened  out 
and  the  only  activity  is  in  resale  iron,  of  which  there  is 
not  a  large  tonnage.  The  usual  quotation  on  this  resale 
iron  is  on  the  basis  of  $52  to  $52.50,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania furnace  for  No.  2  X.  Some  surprise  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  recent  advance  in  the  freight  rate  of 
pig  iron  from  Buffalo  to  New  England  points.  The 
old  rate  was  $2.58  and  the  new  one  is  $3.10.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  unusual  methods  used  in  shipping  pig 
iron  is  furnished  by  the  action  of  the  Whitin  Machinery 
Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  which  has  chartered  a  boat 
to  make  two  trips  from  Brunswick,  Ga.,  to  Providence, 
R.  I.,  carrying  pig  iron.  One  trip  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. We  quote  for  tidewater  deliveries  in  the  near 
future  as  follows: 

No.   1  foundry    152.75  to  $53.50 

Vo    2X        52.50  to    53.00 

Xo.  2  plain   : . .    52.00  to    52.50 

Southern  No.  1  foundry 52.75  to    53.75 

Southern  No.  2  foundry  and  soft 52.25  to    53.25 

Structural  Material. — Outside  of  such  work  as  the 
rush  requirements  of  the  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Bristol,  Pa.,  for  which  the  fabricating  award 
will  probably  be  placed  this  week,  the  largest  new  offer- 
ing in  the  East  appears  to  be  a  Government  central 
light,  heat  and  power  station  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
involving  2200  tons.  The  rest  of  the  new  work  is 
chiefly  in  railroad  bridges,  including  about  500  tons  at 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  for  the  New  York  Central,  including 
a  rolling  lift  section  and  400  tons  for  approaches  and 
200  tons  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  h&s  closed 
with  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  100  tons  of 
bridge  work.  An  award  has  been  made  for  130  tons  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  rejected  bids  recently  received 
on  a  coaling  pier  and  is  now  asking  prices  on  the  girder 
span  alone.  Plain  material  prices  have  not  weakened  in 
spite  of  general  conditions,  though  a  small  tonnage  to 
a  Jobber  from  a  mill  stock  has  been  sold  at  4.50c., 
PitUbargK.  We  quote  mill  shipments  at  4.695c.  to 
6.195c.,  New  York,  largely  according  to  the  urgency  of 
shipment;  while  from  warehouse,  shipments  are  made 
at  6c.  and  6.50c.  per  pound,  New  York,  according  to  sizes 
deaired. 

Steal  Platca. — The  market  has  much  the  appearance 
of  tottering.  Large  lots,  one  of  no  less  than  5000  tons, 
has  boon  offered  at  8c.  at  mill,  but  business  is  slow  of 
eoiummmation  owing  to  so  much  of  it  being  considered 
for  export  ultimately  and  fraught  with  difficulties  in 
the  matter  of  securing  licenses  for  shipment.  What 
bprinta  Han  been  done  has  in  the  main  brought  8.75c.  at 
mill,  with  one  sale  for  a  relatively  small  tonnage  at  9c. 
for  substantially  immediate  shipment.  One  unconfirmed 
stetemant  is  to  the  effect  that  a  round  tonnage  for  early 
■UpBMnt  was  sold  to  a  car  builder  in  the  Central  West 
for  6J26e.,  mill.  Meanwhile  .some  of  the  mills  are  still 
holding  at  lOc,  with  well-filled  order  books  and  less 
tlMfi  haUf  of  the  navy's  plate  requirements  under  spocifi. 


cation  and  nothing  of  any  amount  yet  booked  for  the 
merchant  marine.  At  this  writing  awards  have  not  yet 
been  made  for  the  20,000  cars  for  Russia  for  which 
active  inquiry  for  axles  and  specialties  have  been  noted 
in  the  last  10  days.  With  a  market  in  which  each 
transaction  is  a  law  unto  itself,  we  quote  plates  from 
mill  at  8.945c.,  New  York,  and  higher,  and  out  of  store, 
where  assortments  are  broken,  at  8c.  and  higher. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars.— Generally  speaking,  the  mar- 
ket is  dull  though  with  some  inquiry  for  contracts.  In 
one  case  this  would  mean  in  a  matter  of  a  500-ton  lot 
a  delivery  in  not  less  than  17  months;  it  is  believed  that 
the  buyers'  inquiry  represented  the  force  of  habit  to 
insure  rolling  space  without  fully  appreciating  the  time 
interval,  and  the  transaction  has  not  been  closed.  A 
marked  concession  was  heard  of  in  connection  with  a 
round  tonnage  for  the  first  half  of  next  year,  but  other- 
wise steel  bars  seem  to  be  held  generally  at  4.50c.  at 
mill,  or  4.695c.,  New  York,  and  iron  bars  at  4.945c.  to 
5.195c.  From  New  York  district  warehouses  steel  and 
iron  bars  are  sold  at  5c.  to  5.50c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Business  is  very  quiet.  No  im- 
portant buying  of  public  nature  or  by  private  concerns 
is  reported.  Carloads  of  6-in.,  8-in.  and  heavier  are 
quoted  at  $65.50  per  net  ton  tidewater  and  4-in.  at 
$68.50. 

Old  Material. — The  most  interesting  development  in 
the  old  material  market  has  been  the  increase  in  freight 
rates  from  $2.76  to  $3.20  from  New  York  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  with  corresponding  advances  to  other 
points  in  the  Central  West.  In  some  cases,  the  advances 
have  gone  into  effect  already,  while  others  will  not  be 
effective  until  Saturday.  Another  feature  of  the  market 
has  been  the  unusually  large  number  of  rejections  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  60  carloads  of  wrought- 
iron  pipe  on  track  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  which  have  been  re- 
jected. Dealers  are  complaining  bitterly  of  the  action 
of  some  buyers.  The  tendency  of  the  market  is  down- 
ward. Most  prices  are  about  $2  lower  and  there  is  a 
probability  that  they  will  be  still  lower  next  week. 
Dealers  find  it  necessary  to  spend  a  large  amount  of 
time  in  getting  permits  to  make  shipments  and  the 
movement  of  old  material  to  mills  is  very  slow.  Brok- 
ers quote  buying  prices  as  follows  to  New  York  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  per  gross  ton,  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap  (for  ship- 

ment  to  eastern  Pennsylvania) ...  .$27.50  to  $29.50 

Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or  „„^^^  „^^^ 

equivalent   heavy   steel   scrap 27.00  to  29.00 

Relavine:  rails    63.00  to  65.00 

Reroffi    raifs 37.00  to  39.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 40.00  to  42.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought    39.00  to  40.00 

Wrought-iron  track   scrap    30.00  to  31.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought  long 30.00  to  31.00 

Light    iron    8.00  to  10.00 

Cast  borings  (clean)    19.00  to  20.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    16.00  to  18.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 14.00  to  16.00 

Wrought-iron  pipe  (1  in.  minimum  di- 
ameter, not  under  2  ft.  long) 28.00  to  30.00 

Machinery  cast  is  extremely  weak  and  has  receded 
about  $5  per  ton.  For  cast-iron  scrap,  dealers  in  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local 
foundries  per  gross  ton: 

No.   1   machinery  cast    $30.00  to  $31.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (column,    building 

material,  etc.)    26.00  to  27.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    26.00  to  28.00 

Stove  plate   18.00  to  20.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    18.00  to  19.00 

Old   carwheels    31.00  to  33.00 

Malleable   cast    (railroad)    30.00  to  32.00 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  for  ferromanganese  has 
stiffened  slightly  as  a  result  of  the  fairly  large  buying 
in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  and  the  quotation  for 
domestic  alloy  now  stands  at  $375  for  delivery  in  1918 
with  $400  to  $425  asked  for  prompt  material  and  $400 
for  the  last  half  of  this  year.  There  is  very  little  in- 
(juiry  and  very  few  sales  are  reported.  A  few  con- 
sumers, principally  smaller  ones,  are  short  of  material 
and  forced  to  buy  at  the  present  prices.  Reports  from 
Washington  mention  the  proposed  appointment  of  a 
dictator  for  ferroalloys,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
this  would  improve  on  the  present  satisfactory  handling 
of    the    situation    through    the   alloy    committee    of  the 
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Council  of  National  Defense.  Official  reports  indicate 
that  the  imports  of  ferromanganese  for  July  were  not 
over  2500  tons — one  of  the  lowest  monthly  records. 
Indications  are,  however,  that  the  receipts  for  August 
will  be  considerably  more.  Conditions  in  Great  Britain 
are  hard  to  gage  because  of  the  discontinuance  of  offi- 
cial reports  of  imports  into  that  country  of  manganese 
ore.  These  have  not  been  published  for  the  last  two 
months.  Spiegeleisen  is  quiet  and  only  a  few  sales  are 
reported  with  the  quotation  at  $85,  furnace.  Ferro- 
silicon,  50  per  cent,  remains  unchanged  at  about  $200 
to  $225  for  delivery  this  year  and  $165  for  delivery  in 
1918. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Stock  Market  Depressed — Many  Companies  Re- 
cord Losses  in  the  Week 

The  stock  market  continued  in  a  depressing  state 
last  week.  The  two  depressing  features  were  the  agi- 
tation in  favor  of  greatly  increased  taxation  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  revenue  bill  pending  in  the 
Senate  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  Government  policy 
concerning  iron  and  steel  products.  The  announcement 
of  prices  of  bituminous  coal  was  taken  as  indicating 
a  policy  in  favor  of  sharp  reductions  from  prevailing 
prices,  but  the  fixing  in  prices  on  anthracite,  which 
virtually  coincide  with  prevailing  prices,  was  received 
with  considerable  satisfaction,  although  it  left  the  coun- 
try in  doubt  as  to  what  the  next  move  will  be.  On  the 
whole,  the  tendency  of  prices  of  stocks  was  downward, 
but  there  were  no  violent  declines. 

Among  the  industrial  stocks  that  registered  losses 
during  the  past  week  were  the  following:  Allis- 
Chalmers,  2;  American  Can,  1%;  American  Car  & 
Foundry,  2;  American  Locomotive,  2%  ;  American  Steel 
Foundries,  2V4  ;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  3^/4;  Bethlehem 
Steel,  3;  Bethlehem  Steel,  Class  B,  31/2;  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron,  %;  Crucible  Steel,  %;  Gulf  States  Steel,  6y2 ; 
International  Harvester,  278',  Lackawanna  Steel,  3; 
Midvale  Steel,  1%;  National  Enameling  &  Stamping, 
1%  ;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  31/2  ;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  2y2  ; 
United  States  Steel,  3;  United  States  Steel,  preferred, 
%.    There  were  no  gains  recorded  during  the  week. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  steel  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chal.,  com. 
A.llis-Chal.,  pref. 
Ajii.  Can,  com. .  . 
Am.  Can,  pref.  . 
Am.  Car  &  Pdry., 

com 

Am.  Loco.,  com.  . 
Am.  Ship,  com .  . . 
Am.  Ship,  pref.  .  . 
Am.  Steel  Fdries. 
Bald.  Loco.,  com. 
Bald.  Loco.,  pref. 
Beth.  Steel,  com.. 
Beth.  Steel, 

class  B 

Beth.  Steel,  pref. 
Can.  Car  &  Fdry., 

com 

Carbon  Stl.,  com. 
Case  (J.  I.),  pref. 
Central  Pdry., 

com 

Central  Pdry., 

pref 

Charcoal  Iron, 

com 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool. 

Colo.  Fuel   

Cruc.  Steel,  com.. 
Cruc.  Steel,  pref. 
Deere  &  Co., 

pref 

Gen.  Electric  . .  . 
Gt  No.  Ore.  Cert, 
Gulf.    States   Stl.. 


26     - 

83     - 

41%- 

106%- 

69%- 
621/2- 
93     - 


63     • 
62%. 

112'  '  ■ 

107%- 
113     ■ 


96 
83 


30 


8y2- 

66%- 

441/2- 
70%- 
99%. 

99 
1.50% 

32% 
102 


27%        Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

84%  com 

45%       Int.  Har.  Corp., 

108%  com 75 

Lacka.  Steel 81% 

74  Lake  Sup.  Corp..    16% 

68%        Lima  Loco 56 

93%       Lukens,  1st  pref.  101 

95  Midvale  Steel 52'/ 

68%       Nat.-Acme 33'^ 

.  68%       Nat.  Enam.  &  Stm., 

99%  com 39 

114%        N.  Y.  Air  Brake..  129 

Nova  Scotia  Stl..  100 

112%       Pressed  Stl.,  com.   65 

•115%       Pressed  Stl..  pref 

Ry.    Steel   Spring, 

28%  com 49% 

.  97  Ry.    Steel   Spring, 

.  84  pref 98% 

Republic,  com.    ..    81% 
•  31%        Republic,  pref.    ..102 

Slo.ss,   com 50 

49%        Superior    Steel...    40 

Superior  Steel, 

.     8%  1st  pref 

-  67  Transue-Wllllams   .... 

-  47%        Un.  Alloy  Steel..    42% 

-  80%       U.  S.  Pipe,  com..    18 
■100%       U.  S.  Pipe,  pref 

U.  S.  Steel,  com..  118% 
-100  U.  S.  Steel,  pref..  116% 

152%       Va.  I.  Co.  &  Coke  63% 

36%       We.'fting.   Elec.    ..    45 
107% 


113% 


■  51% 

■  99 

•  88% 
■103% 

■  53 

•  43 

102% 
40% 

•  43% 

■  20 
54 

•123% 
■117% 

■  65 

■  47% 


Proposed  Sale  of  Norwich   Arms  Plant 

The  receivers  of  the  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Co., 
Norwich,  Conn.,  have  petitioned  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  permission  to  sell  the  property.  The 
Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is 
preparing  to  buy  the  plant  and  complete  an  unfinished 
order  for  rifles  for  the  Belgian  government.  Men  from 
the  Marlin  Arms  plant  have  already  taken  charge  of 


the  Hopkins  &  Allen  plant  and  are  operating  it  under 
the  receivers. 

At  the  time  the  receivers  took  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs,  only  11,392  rifles  had  been  completed  and 
the  Belgian  government  had  advanced  $228,155.29  to  the 
concern  and  also  held  a  big  mortgage  on  the  property. 
The  cost  of  completing  the  order  for  Mauser  rifles,  the 
receivers  say,  would  not  be  less  than  $2,800,000.  The 
outstanding  mortgages  amount  to  $3,850,000  and  there 
are  outstanding  and  unpaid  bonds  issued  by  the  com- 
pany's predecessor  for  $200,000  with  accrued  interest 
from  April  1,  1917.  The  receivers  represent  that  un- 
less the  performance  of  the  rifle  contract  be  assumed 
by  some  responsible  manufacturer,  the  contracts  cannot 
be  completed  and  the  company  will  be  liable  for  large 
claims  for  damages  on  account  of  its  breach  of  con- 
tracts. 

The  receivers  believe  that  the  speedy  sale  of  the 
property  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned  as 
Pierre  Mali,  acting  for  the  Belgian  government,  repre- 
sents to  them  that  he  has  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation  and  that  he  is  making  pro- 
posals to  certain  creditors  of  the  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms 
Co.  for  the  purchase  of  their  claims  and  for  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation  of  the  unfilled 
contracts  between  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Co.  and  other 
creditors.  The  original  price  for  the  rifles  was  $27  each 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  140,000  rifles  remaining 
on  the  contract  will  be  paid  for  at  a  price  of  $40  each. 


American  Locomotive  Earnings 

The  report  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  for  the 
year  ending  June  30  last  shows  net  profits  after  pre- 
ferred dividends  of  $5,451,679,  equal  to  $21.80  per  share 
on  the  $25,000,000  common  stock.  We  compare  with 
previous  years  as  follows: 


Gross    '■ 

BxpensesJ  .... 
Net 

Changes,  etc. .  . 
Surplus    .... 

U.  S.  and  Can- 
adian   Taxes 

Dividends  .... 
Balance   .... 

Add  and  bett. . 
Surplus    .... 


1917 

;82,213,845 
72,614.654 

9,599,191 
192,192 

9,406,998 

2,205,319 
3,250,000 
3,951,680 
2,000,000 
1,951,679 


1916- 

^59,316,016 

47,450,582 

11,865,434 

301,005 

11,564,428 

795,000 
1,750,000 
9,019,429 
3,000,000 
6,019,429 


1915 


1914 


$9,303,298  $29,987,438 

10,445,900  27,425,187 

tl, 142,602  2,562,252 

349,378  486,124 

tl, 491,980  2,076,127 


1,750,000 
t3,241,980 


1.750,000 
326,127 


3,241,980 


326,127 


tDeficit. 

^Manufacturing,  maintenance  and  administrative  expenses 
and  depreciation.  The  depreciation  charge  for  1917  was 
$1,665,631,  as  against  $1,761,682  for  1916. 

Chairman  Schoonmaker  says  in  part: 

A  profit  of  $9,406,998  resulted  from  the  year's  operations, 
from  which  there  has  been  deducted  $2,205,318  for  income  and 
war  taxes,  leaving  a  balance  available  of  $7,201,679.  After 
payment  of  the  dividend  on  the  preferred  of  $1,750,000,  four 
quarterly  dividends  on  the  common  aggregating  $1,250,000, 
and  a  special  Red  Cross  dividend  of  $250,000,  making  a  total 
of  dividends  paid  for  the  year  of  $3,250,000,  there  remained  a 
surplus  of  $3,951,679  out  of  which  there  was  created  a  reserve 
of  $2,000,000  for  additions  and  betterments  to  the  plants.  The 
remaining  profit  of  $1,951,679  was  added  to  accumulated 
surplus. 

Deduction  for  taxes  of  $2,205,318  fully  provides  for  income 
and  war  taxes  which  have  been  or  are  to  be  levied  under  laws 
existing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  of  June  30,  1917, 
but  they  do  not  include  any  provision  for  proposed  new  excess 
profits  tax,  the  bill  for  which  was  pending  in  Congress  at  the 
close  of  the  company's  fiscal  year. 

During  the  year  there  was  expended  for  permanent  addi- 
tions and  betterments  to  plants  $1,312,966,  all  of  which  was 
charged  against  the  reserve  for  additions  and  betterments 
created  out  of  the  previous  year's  earnings. 

Both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  selling  prices  on 
munitions  were  reduced  to  lower  levels  than  prevailed  in  the 
preceding  year  and  the  new  contracts  for  shells  admitted, 
even  under  normal  conditions,  of  a  rpuch  smaller  margin  of 
profit  than  previous  contracts  allowed.  The  new  contracts 
were  for  larger  shells  than  those  previously  made  and  necessi- 
tated large  additions  of  equipment  and  extensive  alterations 
to  plants,  for  which  $3,760,561  has  been  included  in  the  manu- 
facturing cost  and  deducted  from  earnings. 

Munitions  work  at  Richmond  and  Montreal  will  be  com- 
pleted in  August,  1917.  The  work  of  restoring  these  plants  to 
locomotive  production  use  has  already  been  started  and  when 
completed  the  entire  capacity  of  all  plants  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  manufacture  of  locomotives. 
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As  a  part  of  the  plan  of  restoring  the  Richmond  plant,  and 
with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  immediate  increase  In 
foundry  capacity  of  that  plant  for  locomotive  work,  the  com- 
pany purchased  on  June  25,  1917,  land  and  buildings  of  the 
Henrico  Iron  Works  Corporation  at  Richmond,  Va.,  suitable, 
with  improvemants  which  can  be  quickly  installed,  for  making 
locomotive  gray  iron  castings. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  manufacture  as 
much  material  entering  in  large  quantities  into  the  construc- 
tion of  locomotives  as  can  be  produced  to  economic  advantage. 
In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  company  purchased  on 
July  2,  1917,  from  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  a 
modern  steel  casting  plant,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  known  as  the 
Seaboard  Works. 

The  amount  of  unfilled  locomotive  orders  on  the  books  on 
June  30,  1917,  was  $77,620,449,  as  compared  with  $19,376,532 
on  June  30,  1916.  The  amount  of  munitions  orders  which 
were  uncompleted  on  June  30,  1917.  was  $3,566,528. 


Bethlehem  Steel  Financing 

The  plan  of  financing  to  provide  $30,000,000  ad- 
ditional capital  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
was  formally  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  A  meeting  of  stock- 
holders will  be  called  for  Sept.  14  at  the  home  office  in 
Newark  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  $30,000,000  worth 
of  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  convertible  at 
any  time  in  the  option  of  the  holder  into  B  common 
stock  at  115  and  redeemable  on  90  days'  notice,  any 
time  after  three  years  from  date  of  issue,  at  115  and 
accrued  dividends,  in  its  entirety  or  in  amounts  of  not 
less  than  $10,000  each.  The  stock  is  to  be  offered  at 
par,  dated  Oct.  1,  1917,  to  holders  of  record  of  the  out- 
standing common  stock  on  both  issues  on  Sept.  12,  1917, 
subscriptions  being  limited  to  one-half  each  subscriber's 
holdings  of  common  stock.  This  new  stock  and  the  B 
common  stock  into  which  it  is  convertible  carry  no 
voting  power.  The  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  the  Bankers* 
Trust  Co.  and  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.  have  formed  a 
syndicate  to  underwrite  "the  issue  at  a  reported  price 
of  96. 

Following  the  directors  meeting  Charles  M.  Schwab 
issued  a  statement  in  part  as  follows: 

The  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  war  has  produced 
mich  abnormal  conditions  that  the  corporation  is  now  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  raising  a  very  substantial 
additional  amount  of  capital  in  order  to  continue  its  con- 
•trucllon  proifram  and  provide  for  the  re<iuirements  of  the 
greatly  Increaaed  bu.slness  resulting  from  the  war.  Wliile 
fhto  year**  earnings  (before  deducting  taxes)  have  thus  far 
-urpaaaed  our  estimates,  having  exceeded  the  earnings  for 
'h«  correapondInK  period  last  year,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
MtminiTM  which  we  had  intended  to  expend  upon  improve- 
ments thin  year  and  next  must  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
•seem  profltfl  taxes  and  other  war  taxes.  The  orders  already 
t«Jc«n  for  the  United  Htates  Government  entail  an  Increase  of 
•bout  115,000,000  In  the  construction  program  as  adopted  prior 
to  thbi  country's  entrance  Into  the  war.  The  increase  in 
'«•«'■  nr4«n,  tOKether  with  the  greatly  Increased  cost  of  labor 
■  iMetiHUt,  calls  for  an  unexpected  Increase   in  working 

;    •  'I 


Industrial  Finances 

Superior  Steel  Corporation  has  called  for  redemp- 
tion* on  Sept.  15,  through  Columbia  Trust  Co.,  $860,000 
of  iU  first  preferred  and  $25,833  of  second  preferred 
stocks,  at  $107.50  a  share.  Amount  of  se-jond  pre- 
ferred beinR  redeemed  is  to  take  care  of  sinking  fund 
rcqtiiremenU.  The  $860,000  first  preferred  to  be  re- 
tired, bowtver,  is  largely  in  excess  of  amount  required 
by  provisions  of  sinking  fund. 

Reports  are  that  the  WestinghouHe  Air  Brake  Co., 
Wilmcrding,  Fa.,  during  its  fiscal  year  to  July  31  last, 
did  not  equal  the  remarkable  profits  of  $9,396,000  at- 
tained during  the  1916  year.  In  that  period  the  com- 
P««y  handled  a  shell  order  calling  for  1,250,000  shrapnel. 
The  profit  on  this  work  was  very  satisfactory.  At  the 
same  time,  aside  from  1916,  the  results  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  were  record-hrcaHng.  Net  profits  will 
finally  fiirure  out  at  about  16,500.000,  which  is  $2  000,000 
more  than  is  required  to  pay  the  16  pi-r  cent  dividend 
on  the  stock,  enlarged  from  $20,000,000  to  $.{0,000,000 
tbrouffh  the  takinar  over  of  the  Union  Switch  *  Signal 


Co.  The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  has  on  hand  un- 
filled orders  for  $6,000,000  which  i.s  about  four  months' 
productive  capacity. 

Willett,  Sears  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  offered  to  pur- 
chase the  assets  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.,  Boston,  at 
a  net  price  equivalent  to  $132.50  a  share;  $82.50  in  cash 
and  $50  in  preferred  stock  of  a  new  Boston  Belting 
Corporation  to  be  formed  under  a  Massachusetts  char- 
ter. The  directors  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.  have  called 
a  stockholders'  meeting  for  Sept.  14  to  take  action  on 
the  off'er  which  the  directors  have  approved.  The  stock 
of  the  company  has  been  quoted  from  100  to  116  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  move  is  partly  the  result  of  the 
desire  of  the  president,  Thomas  Forsyth,  to  retire  from 


Dividends 

The  Oliarcoal  Iron  Co.  of  America,  quarterly,  20c.  on  the 
common,   payable   Oct.    1. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
common,  payable  Sept.  29. 

The  Moline  Plow  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the  first 
|)referred,  payable  Sept.  1. 

The  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  quarterly,  1% 
I)er  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Sept.  29. 

The  New  Yorl<  Air  Brake  Co.,  quarterly,  2%  per  cent  and 
extra  21/^   per  cent,  both  payable  Sept.  21. 

The  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  common,  payable  Sept.  29,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred.  i)ayable  Sept.   20. 


Mark  Mfg.   Co.  to  Build  Homes 

The  Mark  Mfg.  Co.,  which  has  a  new  steel  plant 
near  completion  at  East  Chicago,  will  build  on  land 
adjacent  thereto  a  model  home  community  for  its  em- 
ployees which  eventually  will  cost  several  million  dollars. 
The  first  group  of  buildings  will  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
The  company  owns  190  acres,  which  can  be  used  for  the 
purpose  in  view.  The  work  will  be  supervised  by  How- 
ard Shaw,  architect,  who  has  made  a  study  of  foreign 
and  eastern  industrial  villages.  There  will  be  provision 
for  recreation,  schools,  shops  and  club  facilities. 
Around  a  square  280  x  350  ft.  buildings  will  be  erected 
for  market  purposes.  There  also  is  planned  a  street 
car  line  extending  from  East  Chicago  and  Whiting  to 
Indiana  Harbor. 

Work  has  been  started  on  200  homes,  ranging  in 
size  from  four  to  seven  rooms,  to  cost  from  $2,000  to 
$8,000  each.  They  will  be  of  tile,  and  known  as  the 
slow-burning  type.  Abundant  space  will  be  provided 
for  home  gardens.  Several  large  boarding  houses  also 
will  be  constructed.  The  plans  call  for  a  recreation 
building,  a  motion  picture  theater,  and  a  lake  at  one 
end  of  the  tract,  near  which  will  be  constructed  attrac- 
tive homes  for  the  leading  men  of  the  company. 
Altogether  the  new  town  will  have  accommodations  for 
7000  persons.  Employees  will  be  permitted  to  purchase 
their  homes  on  a  time  payment  arrangement. 


Manganese  Ore  Imports  Continue  Large 

Manganese  ore  imports  into  the  United  States  in 
June  are  officially  reported  as  62,778  gross  tons,  bring- 
ing the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917, 
to  656,088  tons,  as  compared  with  492,860  tons  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1916.  The  June  imports  are 
the  second  largest  .so  far  in  1917,  the  maximum  having 
been  81,269  tons  in  May.  The  total  for  the  first  six 
months  this  year  is  316,793  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  52,799 
tons  per  month.  This  is  also  at  the  rate  of  633,586 
tons  for  the  year,  comparing  with  526,525  tons  in  1916 
and  with  ()56,088  tons  for  the  fiscal  year,  noted  above. 
The  present  imports  mean  a  production  of  at  least  250,- 
000  tons  of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  per  year. 


The  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded 
its  Edward  Longstreth  medal  of  merit  to  Frank  H. 
SchoenfusH  and  Albert  Kingwald,  both  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  invention  of  the  portable  Brinell  meter.  It  is 
manufactured  and  sold  by  Herman  A.  Holz,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb.: 
New  YorK,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.;  Boston,  21.5c.; 
Buffalo.  11.6c.;  Cleveland.  10.5c.;  Cincinnati,  15.8c.;  In- 
<iianapolis,  17.9c.;  Chicago.  18.9c.;  St.  Louis,  23.6c.;  Kan- 
sas City,  48.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul,  32.9c.;  Denver, 
^8.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birmingham,  Ala..  45c.; 
Denver  pipe,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload,  46,000  lb.;  struc- 
tural steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload,  40,- 
OOO  lb.;  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only),  pipe,  65c.;  structu- 
ral steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  minimum  carload,  60,000 
lb.  No  freight  rates  are  being  published  via  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being  used  in  transatlantic 
trade. 

Structural  Material 

l-beams,  3  to  15  in.  :  channels,  3  to  l.'i  In.,  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
s^n(^  over.  4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

'Prices  of  independent  mills) 

Wire  nails.  $4  base  per  keg  ;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
■over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $4.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  w.re,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  :  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3. 90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.ob.  Pitt.sburgh,  fre  ght  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net,  lets  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  davs.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  psr  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more',  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  davs  net,  or  1  per 
<3ent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small  cut 
thread.  35  and  2  V^  per  cent ;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent:  .«mall.  cut  thread,  40  per  cent;  large.  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent : 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent  wth 
c.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  .screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point). 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90  off: 
hex.,  blank,  $190  off,  and  tapped.  $1,70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c, 
and  t.  .sq.  blank,  $1.70  off.  and  tapped,  $1.50  off:  hex.  blank, 
fl.60  off,  and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-flni.'^hed  hex.  nuts,  50 
and  10  per  cent.  Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and 
10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  O'-eii-hearth  rods  to  doine-stic  con- 
«um;rs  at  $90  to  $95  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel.  $95  to  $100.  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  ruimng  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill:  above 
■0.60  carbon.  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $7.00;  %  in..  7/16  in. 
•  2  «.^'^  T  '  *'^'^"  base.  Boat  s'likes  a-e  occa«ionallv  quoted 
$7.00  to  $8  00.  all  per  100  lb.,  f.ob.  T'ittsburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c,  to  railroads,  and  8c,  to  S.50c.,  in  small  lots,  for  fairlv 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  m'll,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection w  th  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mil.  Light  rails.  25  to 
45  Ib^  $75  to  $80  :  16  to  20  lb..  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $S3:  8  and  10  lb..  $83  to  $84;  in  carload  lots  fob.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carload.s.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails.  ?.}8  :  oi)en-hearth,  $40.  per  gro.ss  ton.  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plate  wer. 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package  and  are  now  as  fol- 
'ows:  8-lb  coatino:.  200  lb.,  $16  i<ev  package;  8-lb.  coating. 
I.  C.  $16  30:  12-Ib.  coating.  I.  C,  $17. "0;  15->b  coatins;.  I.  C, 
$18  25;  20-lb.  coatinp-.  I.  C.  $19;  25-lb  coating,  1.  C,  $20: 
30-lb.  cnatinp',  I.  C,  $:>.!  ;  35-Ib  coitintr.  1  C  $22:  40-Ib.  coat- 
ing. I.  C.  $23  P'ir  package,  all  fob.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
TO  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

steel  bars  at  4c.  to  4,50c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
4.50c.  to  5c.  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Fteflned  iron  bars,  4.75c.:  railroad  t:>.st  bnrs.  5.25c.  In 
carload  and   larger  lots  f.o.b.   mill. 

Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  .|obb«rs  for  car- 
'oad  lots  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  tr»m  May  1. 
1917,    all    full    weight,    except    for    LaBelle    Iron    Works    and 
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Wheeling   Steel   &   Iron    Co.,    which   quote   higher  prices,   and 
.National  Tuba  Co.,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Steel 


Inches 

,,  y4  and  %. 


%    to    3. 


Black 

.  42 
.  46 
.    49 


Butt    Weld 
Galv.   j         Inches  Black 

15  Va        %  and  Vi 23 

31  Va        %    24 

35%    1     %    28 

!     %    to   IVa 33 


Lap  Weld 


2    42 

21/.   to  6 45 

7    to    12 42 

13  and  14 321/^ 

15    30 

Butt  Weld. 

i^,  y4  and  %....  38 

Vj     43 

%    to   1^ 47 

2  to  3   48 

Lap  Weld. 

2    40 


29ya 
32  V, 
28  V. 


2 

2% 


to   6. 


26 

28 


7   to    12 25 


(ialv. 

+  4 

+  3 

10 

17 


12 
15 
12 


2Va  to  4, 
4  to  6  .  . . 
7   to   8. 


extra  strong,  plain  endu 

20y2   i     %,  %  and  % 22 

30  Va        %    27 

34  Va        %    to   1% 33 

35  V>    ' 


extra  strong,  plain  ends 

28  V.    i    2    

2%    to   4. 


5 
14 
18 


...    27 
29 

4^    to   6 .    28 

7   to   8 . 


20 
to   12 15 


14 
17 
16 


43  31V. 

42  30  Va 

38  24  Vj 

9   to   12 33  19 Va 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weght  of  5  per  cent.  Pr  ces  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the   above   discounts   on   black   and    5  Va    points   on   galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (hgher  prx-e)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  iioints  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916.  on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
weided   steel  tubes  are  as  follows : 

Standard  Charcoal  Iron 

IV2   in 23 

1%   and   2   in 35 

2V4   in 32 

2Vj   and   2%    in 38 

3   and   314    in 43 

3V'   to  41^   in.. No  quotations 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 


1% 


Lap-Wel(ied  Steel 

.  74  and  2  in 

2^  in 

2  Yj   and   2  %    in 

3  and  3Vi 


.31 
.28 
.34 
.34 

3 1/1.  to  4V.  in 34 

5  and   6  in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomofve  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  bring  higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft,,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  -tandard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net.  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days, 

(C)pen-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 


Bine  Annealed — Bessemer 


Nos. 

.\()S. 

Nos. 
Nos. 
.Vos. 


Cents  per  lb. 


^  to  5 8  00  to 

9   ant^   10 8.25  to 

H  and   12 8.50  to 

13   and   14 8.75  to 

^'>  and  16 9.00  to 


Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled— Bcssem 

Nos.  17  to  21 8  30  to 

Nos.   22  and  24 835  [o 

^^«»  25  and  26 :.::::::::::::::  stoto 

8.45  to 

8.50  to 

8.55  to 

•• 8.65  to 


Nos 

25 

No, 

27 

.Vo. 

28 

No. 

29 

No. 

30 

G 

.Nos 

10 

.Nos 

12 

Nos 

15 

.Nos 

17 

No- 

22 

Nos 

25 

.Vo. 

27 

.Vo. 

?.H 

No. 

29 

No. 

30 

)0 
)0 
8.75 
9  00 
9.25 

er 
8.80 
8  85 
8  90 
8  95 
9.00 
9.05 
9.15 


9.50 
9  60 
9.75 
9  90 


alvani-ed  Black  Sheet  Gage— Bessemer 

!*"^   \\ 9  00  to 

'""]   \i 9.10  to 

/J,"^    16 9  2.5  to 

^°i^:,-^ 9.40  to    ..V 

""1   ii 9  55  to  10  05 

**""   ^^ 9  70  to  10.20 

9  85  to  10.35 

10.00  to  10  5n 

10  25  to  10.75 

10.50  to  11.00 


Tin-M.ll  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

>os.   ir.  and  16 7  xn  tn 

Nos.  1  7  to  21  .  .  ,    Ii°  l^ 

Nos.  2«  to  24 . .  . . ; Ih  i° 

Nos.  25  to  27 ... II-  I?. 

^,Tf)   <)jj  7  9 1  to 

No!  ?9  : : : : ^  2?  t° 

No.    30 S  or.  to 

Nos  301/,  and  si : : : : !,■%  \° 


8  30 
8  35 
8.40 
8.45 
8.50 
8.55 
8  55 
8.60 
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Metal  Markets 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  Yoi-k  Tin.     , Lead ^  , Spelter v 

Electro-     New       New         St.        New  St. 

Aug.       Lake       lytic        York      York       Louis     York  Louis 

22 26.50         26.50      61.75        10.6714    10.55        8.75  8.50 

23 26.25         26.25      61.75        10.62y2    10.50        8.62i/a  8.3714 

24 26.25        26.25      61.50        IO.62V2    10.50        8.621/2  8.37  V, 

25 26.00        26.00       10.621/2    10.50        8.50  8.25 

27 25.75         25.75      61.37%    10.55        10.4214    8.3714      8.121/. 

28 25.50        25.50      61.50        10.55        10.4214    8.3714  8.121/, 

New  York,  Aug.  29 
Stagnation,  induced  and  perpetuated  by  uncertain- 
ties regarding  Government  control  of  markets,  pervades 
the  entire  metal  industry.  Prices  in  practically  all 
cases  are  nominal.  Copper  is  lifeless  and  weaker. 
Very  few  transactions  are  reported  in  tin.  Lead  is 
quiet  but  steady.  Spelter  is  stagnant  and  lower.  Anti- 
mony continues  dull  and  unchanged. 

New  York 

Copper. — Inquiry  in  the  trade  reveals  the  fact  that 
dealers  are  at  sea  regarding  the  actual  condition  of  the 
market.  Buying  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  memory  of 
many  dealers  and  prices  are  therefore  entirely  nominal. 
Quotations  vary,  depending  on  the  viewpoint  of  the 
seller.  They  have  receded  in  the  past  week,  until  yes- 
terday both  Lake  and  electrolytic  were  nominally  quoted 
at  about  25.50c.,  New  York,  with  the  last  quarter  at 
24c.  to  25c.  Various  rumors  have  been  set  afloat  to 
affect  the  market,  particularly  in  reference  to  prices  the 
Government  will  pay.  placing  these  anywhere  to  20c.  to 
25c.  per  lb.,  but  without  effect.  Serious  strikes  in  cer- 
tain important  districts  have  also  had  an  adverse  effect. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  with  the  probable  appoint- 
ment of  a  dictator  for  copper  within  a  short  time 
definite  prices  will  be  announced.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  a  large  buying  movement  must  come  before  long. 
London  quotations  yesterday  were  unchanged  at  £137 
per  ton  for  spot  electrolytic  and  £133  for  futures. 

Tin. — The  market  is  quiet  and  duller  than  in  re- 
cent inactive  weeks.  Prices  quoted  above  are  more 
nearly  nominal  than  usual  because  transactions  have 
been  so  few.  Buying  is  only  mandatory  and  is  con- 
tinually repressed  by  general  market  uncertainties 
emanating  from  Washington.  Spot  Straits  tin  appears 
to  be  in  light  supply  as  well  as  in  light  demand.  On 
Aug.  23,  50  tons  were  sold  at  61.75c.,  New  York,  but  on 
the  following  day  there  was  no  business  and  no  inquiry. 
On  Monday,  Aug.  27,  there  were  more  sellers  than 
buyers.  Spot  Banca  tin  on  that  day  was  sold  at  58.75c., 
and  there  were  fair  sales  of  December  shipments  from 
the  Straits  at  56.62 Msc.  Yesterday  the  market  was 
stagnant  and  lifeless,  with  no  inquiry  except  from  those 
desiring  to  keep  posted  on  market  conditions.  The  Lon- 
don market  yesterday  was  £244  for  spot  Straits.  Ar- 
rivals up  to  Aug.  28  are  reported  as  2520  tons,  with  the 
quantity  afloat  4215  tons.  Yesterday  the  quotation  for 
StraitJ!  tin,  New  York,  was  61.50c. 

I^ead. — There  is  no  improvement  in  the  market. 
During  last  week  demand  grew  less,  if  this  were  pos- 
■lihle,  and  prices  receded.  There  i.s  in  the  mind  of  most 
<on«umers  the  Government  price  of  8c.  per  lb.  paid  on 
its  recent  purchases  and  it  is  naturally  difficult  to  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  a  market  quoted  at  10.55c.,  New 
York,  yesterday.  In  spite  of  this  the  market  remains 
fairly  firm  and  a  continuation  of  present  dull  con- 
ditions is  looked  for  until  a  decision  comes  from  the 
Government.  Buyers  are  proceeding  with  extreme 
caution  and  demand  for  manufactured  goods  has 
fallen  off.  Sales  of  resale  carload  lots  have  t)een  re- 
ported for  SeptemlK-r-October  delivery  as  low  as 
10.37 «/4r,,  New  York.  Yesterday  the  metal  sold  in  car- 
load lots  at  10.55c.,  New  York.  The  first  mid-year  re- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  on  the  production 
of  refined  lead  shows  that  the  output  to  July  I,  l!)!?, 
wax  2,:{06,062  tons  or  20.495  tons  greater  than  one  half 
of  the  I'Jlfi  production.  The  gain  was  nearly  all  in  lead 
madp  from  foreign  ores  and  bullion,  the  increase  being 
20,086  tons. 


Spelter. — The  market  has  hardly  ever  been  more  life- 
less. It  is  dominated  by  the  uncertainties  which  have 
hung  over  it  and  the  other  markets  so  long.  Buying  is 
at  a  very  low  ebb  and  quotations  are  eratic  and  nominal 
depending  on  the  parties  interested.  Some  dealers  are 
holding  at  8.25c.  to  8.50c.,  St.  Louis,  or  8.50c.  to  8.75c., 
New  York,  while  others  quote  as  low  as  7.75c.  to  Sc, 
St.  Louis,  or  8c.  to  8.25c.,  New  York,  for  early  delivery. 
One  dealer  reports  the  sale  of  a  carload  at  7.75c.,  St. 
Louis.  There  is,  however,  not  enough  business  to  es- 
tablish a  firm  quotation.  It  is  more  than  four  months 
since  any  export  business  has  been  done  and  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  the  inactivity  of  foreign  intere.sts.  Em- 
bargoes have  not  relieved  the  situation.  The  trade  is 
certain  that  large  buying  is  but  a  matter  of  time. 

.\ntimony. — Dullness  continues  to  pervade  the  mar- 
ket with  quotations  unchanged  at  15c.  to  15.50c.,  New 
York,  duty  paid,  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  grades. 

Aluminum. — Little  interest  is  shown  in  No.  1  virgin 
aluminum,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  which  is  quoted  at 
47c.  to  49c.  per  lb.,  New  York. 

Old  Metals. — Dealers'  selling  prices  are  a  little  lower 
as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 27.00  to  27.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 26.00  to  26.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 23.00  to  24.00 

Brass,  heavy    xs.uo  to  19.00 

Brass,  light 13.00  to  14.00 

Heavy  machine  composition 24.50  to  25.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 17.00 

.>Jo.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19. 00  to  21.00 

Lead,  heavy    9.25  to    9.37.^) 

Lead,   tea    7.75 

Zinc    6.7.^1 

Chicago 
Aug,  27. — Copper  and  lead  have  been  in  fair  de- 
mand, mostly,  however,  for  nearby  delivery,  consumers 
not  being  disposed  to  buy  far  ahead  while  there  is  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  of  prices.  The  quotations 
for  copper,  tin  and  spelter  have  been  revised  down- 
ward. The  interest  in  spelter  and  antimony  is  very 
slight.  We  quote  as  follows:  Casting  copper,  26.25c.; 
Lake,  28c.;  electrolytic,  26.50c.;  tin,  carloads,  62c.; 
small  lots,  64c.  to  65c.;  lead,  10.50c.;.  spelter,  8c.;  sheet 
zinc,  19c.;  antimony,  17c.  to  18.50c.  On  old  metals  we 
quote  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots  as  follows: 
Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  22.50c.;  copper  clips, 
21.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  21c.;  red  brass,  21c.;  yellow 
brass,  15c.;  lead  pipe,  8c.;  zinc,  5.50c.;  pewter,  No.  1, 
35c.;  tinfoil,  40c.;  block  tin,  45c. 

St.  Louis 
Aug.  27. — Non-ferrous  metals  have  been  rather 
quiet  during  the  week  with  the  close  to-day  on  carload 
lots  or  larger  as  follows:  Lead,  10c.  to  10.25c.,  accord- 
ing to  delivery;  spelter,  8.12 i/^c.  to  8.25c.  In  less  than 
carload  lots  the  quotations  are:  Lead,  11.25c.;  spelter, 
9c. ;  tin,  66c. ;  Lake  copper.  30c. ;  electrolytic  copper, 
29.50c. ;  Asiatic  antimony,  18c.  In  the  Joplin  district 
zinc  blende  developed  a  stronger  tone,  but  the  quota- 
tions ranged  from  $65  to  $75  per  ton,  basis  of  60  per 
cent  metal.  The  average  for  the  district  for  the  week 
was  $70  per  ton.  There  were  some  reports  of  prices 
paid  as  high  as  $77  for  choicest  ores,  but  buyers  would 
not  admit  it,  save  that  it  was  paid  as  a  premium  on  ore 
above  the  basis  grade.  The  turn  in  was  the  largest  for 
several  months  and  would  have  been  much  larger  had 
the  Oklahoma  section  of  the  district  been  able  to  get 
cars.  Calamine  was  firm  at  $35  to  $42  per  ton,  basis 
of  40  per  cent  metal,  with  the  average  for  the  week  for 
the  district  $40  per  ton.  Lead  ore  was  strong  at  $100 
per  ton,  with  the  average,  basis  of  80  per  cent  metal, 
held  at  the  same  price.  On  miscellaneous  scrap  metals 
we  quote  dealers'  buying  prices  as  follows:  Light  brass, 
lie;  heavy  yellow  brass,  14.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and 
light  copper,  19.50c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire, 
22.50c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  zinc,  .5c.;  tea  lead, 
6c.;  lead,  7c. 

The  Syracuse  Smelting  Works  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
have  just  completed  the  in.stallation  of  two  additional 
furnaces. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.  has  repaired  its  blast 
furnace  at  Irondale,  Wa.sh.,  and  will  blow  it  in  about 
Sept.  1. 
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DELAYS  IN  RIFLE  PRODUCTION 


Ordnance      Bureau's     Wise     Decision     Insures 
Interchangeability 

Washington,  Aug.  28. — Concerning  statements  re- 
cently published  to  the  effect  that  the  production  of 
rifles  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department  has 
been  unnecessarily  delayed  as  the  result  of  ill-advised 
official  action  or  inaction,  th§  correspondent  of  THE 
Iron  Age  is  authorized  to  state  the  facts  briefly. 

The  Enfield  rifle  for  the  arming  of  the  American 
troops  is  now  being  manufactured  in  three  plants  orig- 
inally equipped  to  make  rifles  for  the  British  armys 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  became  necessary  to 
select  the  Enfield  rifle  because  the  arsenals  could  not 
produce  a  sufficient  number  of  Springfields  and  because 
Congress  had  failed  to  supply  funds  for  the  equipment 
of  private  plants  to  make  them,  have  heretofore  been 
described  in  these  columns.  Immediately  after  it  was 
decided  to  use  the  Enfield  rifle  the  Secretary  of  War 
sent  an  urgent  request  to  Congress  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $9,500,000  to  purchase  the  special  equipment 
belonging  to  the  British  Government  in  the  plants  of  the 
Remington  and  Winchester  companies.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  this  money  has  not  been  appropriated,  but  the 
Secretary  of  War,  appreciating  the  great  danger  of  de- 
lay, decided  not  to  await  Congressional  action,  and  upon 
his  own  responsibility  borrowed  the  equipment  from  the 
British  Government  and  gave  orders  to  have  the  Enfield 
rifles  turned  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Soon  after  the  first  deliveries  were  made  from  the 
three  plants  it  was  discovered  that  the  parts  of  the 
rifles  made  in  the  different  establishments  were  not  in- 
terchangeable and  that  even  in  the  case  of  rifles  made  in 
the  same  plant  the  degree  of  interchangeability  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  experts  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau. 
War  Department  officials  cast  no  reflection  upon  the 
British  experts  or  upon  the  manufacturers  who  made 
the  Enfield  rifles  for  the  British  Government.  The 
work  was  done  under  extraordinary  conditions,  when 
special  equipment  in  the  way  of  gages,  dies,  automatics, 
etc.,  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  as  the  manufac- 
turers of  these  devices  were  so  loaded  up  with  orders 
as  to  have  absolutely  no  capacity  for  new  work. 

As  the  result  of  conferences  between  the  ordnance  of- 
ficials and  the  Secretary  of  War  it  was  decided  that  the 
improvement  of  the  interchangeability  of  the  Enfield 
rifles  was  imperatively  necessary,  even  at  the  expense 
of  considerable  delay  in  their  production;  otherwise  the 
Ordnance  Department  would  be  obliged  to  maintain  at 
least  three  separate  repair  depots  on  every  front  on 
which  the  Enfield  rifles  might  be  used,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  disabling  of  a  rifle  it  would  be  necessary  to  iden- 
tify it  as  a  product  of  the  particular  plant  in  which  it 
was  made  in  order  to  send  it  to  the  proper  repair  depot. 
The  standardization  of  the  equipment  of  the  three 
plants  was  therefore  ordered  and  has  been  in  progress 
for  some  time.  The  work  has  not  caused  the  entire  sus- 
pension of  the  production  of  rifles,  which  are  being 
turned  out  in  quantities  entirely  satisfactory  under  the 
circumstances.  A  normal  rate  of  production  will  be 
acquired  at  an  early  date,  and  the  War  Department  will 
then  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  rifles  be- 
ing issued  to  the  new  army  are  decidedly  superior  to  the 
Enfields  made  for  the  British  forces,  and,  in  fact,  are 
the  best  that  can  be  made  on  this  particular  model. 

When  the  War  Department  took  over  the  British 
equipment  for  making  Enfield  rifles  it  also  authorized 
the  retention  of  some  750  inspectors  originally  employed 
by  the  British  authorities.  These  men  are  highly  skilled 
and  their  retention  in  the  service,  at  least  until  their 
places  can  be  satisfactorily  filled,  is  regarded  as  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance;  in  fact  any  breaking  up 


of  the  rifle-making  organization  would  be  little  short  of 
a  calamity.  During  the  standardization  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  plants  referred  to,  however,  there  have  been 
periods  when  the  entire  staff  of  inspectors  have  not  been 
continuously  employed,  although  regularly  paid,  and  this 
fact  has  been  made  the  basis  of  criticism  of  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau. 

Summarizing  the  situation,  it  would  appear  that  the 
department  has  met  a  very  difficult  situation  as  skill- 
fully and  as  wisely  as  possible  and  that  the  slight  delay 
in  the  production  of  rifles  will  be  more  than  compensat- 
ed for  by  the  quality  of  the  weapons  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  soldiers.  It  is  stated  positively  that 
there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  rifles  for  all  troops  sent 
abroad  and  that  any  temporary  shortage  in  arms  for 
training  soldiers  in  the  United  States  can  easly  be  met 
by  arranging  drilling  periods  so  that  two  sets  of  men 
can  use  the  same  guns.  w.  '-,.  c. 


Pig-iron    and    Steel-Ingot    Output    of    the    New 
Youngstown  District 

A  separate  page  of  the  Annual  Statistical  Report  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  for  1916  is  given 
to  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Youngstown  district.  By  action  of  the  institute  in 
1915  the  Youngstown  district  was  constituted  for 
statistical  purposes,  and  it  was  defined  as  taking  in 
Mahoning  and  Trumbull  Counties  and  the  northern  part 
of  Columbiana  County  in  Ohio  and  Mercer,  Lawrence 
and  Beaver  Counties  in  Pennsylvania.  However,  in  its 
regular  statistics  the  institute  has  not  changed  the  dis- 
tricts maintained  for  years— namely,  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley  in  Ohio  and  the  Shenango  Valley  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  are  historic  and  natural  district 
designations  and  do  not  cross  State  lines  as  is  done  in 
the  creation  of  the  new  Youngstown  district,  while  the 
continuance  of  the  Shenango  Valley  very  properly  pre- 
serves the  collective  iron-making  activities  of  New 
Castle,  Sharon  and  Farrell.  By  the  creation  of  the 
Youngstown  district,  the  identity  of  these  three  pro- 
ducing centers  is  swallowed  up  in  Youngstown.  The 
inclusion  of  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  in  the  Youngstown  dis- 
trict also  gives  credit  to  Youngstown  for  the  output  of 
two  important  plants  owned  by  Pittsburgh  interests  and 
naturally  tributary  to  the  Pittsburgh  district.  These 
are  the  works  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  at 
Midland  and  the  Aliquippa  works  at  Woodlawn  of  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

The  above  explanation  is  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  a  compilation  just  made  and  published  at 
Youngstown,  comparing  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
the  Youngstown  district  in  1916  with  that  of  Allegheny 
County  in  the  same  year.  The  figures  for  pig  iron,  steel 
ingots  and  rolled  products  for  the  two  districts  are  as 
follows : 

Youngstown  Allegheny 

District,  County. 

1916  1916 

Gross  Tons  dross  Tons 

I'U    iron    6,923,938  7.239.913 

open-hearth   .steel    ingots 4,042,347  7,270,060' 

Bessemer  steel   ingots 3, 11.^), 184  1,9.56,608 

Other  steel  ingots 25,150  46,328 

Total  steel  ingots 7,182,681  9,272,996 

Kolled  products 3,765,389  7,244,405 

In  the  Youngstown  district,  as  defined  above,  there 
were  49  blast  furnaces  in  1916,  against  47  in  Allegheny 
County.  The  percentage  of  gain  in  pig-iron  production 
in  1916  over  1915  was  25.5  for  the  Youngstown  district 
and  22  for  Allegheny  County.  In  steel-ingot  production 
the  percentage  of  gain  was  23.5  for  the  Youngstown  dis- 
trict and  19.7  for  Allegheny  County. 


The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  extending  the  building- 
housing  its  8-in.  mill  at  its  Youngstown,  Ohio,  lower 
Union  works,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  room  for 
its  straightening  beds  and  rolls.  Every  indication  points 
to  the  upper  and  lower  Union  bar  mills  in  Youngstown 
being  used  as  long  as  possible,  despite  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  these  units  are  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the- 
McDonald  bar  mills  are  completed. 
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Edwin  T.  Jackman  of 
E.  S.  Jackman  &  Co., 
agents  for  the  Firth- 
Sterling  Steel  Co.,  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa.,  in  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh,  has  received 
an  appointment  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  ord- 
nance section  of  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
and  is  now  on  active 
duty. 

J.  E.  Thomas,  form- 
erly purchasing  agent 
of  the  W  h  i  t  a  k  e  r- 
Glessner  Co.  at  its 
Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
works,  has  resigned  to 
become  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Canton 
Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  No  successor  has  yet 
been  appointed  to  Mr.  Thomas,  but  his  former  duties 
are  being  taken  care  of  by  F.  W.  Knowles,  assistant 
general  superintendent,  and  J.  L.  Whatkins,  assistant 
sale3  manager  of  the  Portsmouth  works. 

William  Maginness  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Christiana  Machine  Co.,  Christiana. 
Pa. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  New  York,  announce 
that,  pursuant  to  action  of  the  board  of  directors  at 
a  meeting  held  Aug.  20,  the  officers  of  the  company 
are  a.s  follows:  Walter  C.  Witherbee,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Pert  Henry;  Lewis  W.  Francis,  president.  New 
Yoik;  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  vice-president.  New  York; 
George  C.  F^oote,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
Port  Heniy;  Silas  H.  Witherbee,  treasurer,  Port 
Henry;  Ralph  E.  Rogers,  secretary.  New  York. 

Jarvis  Williams,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  commercial 
division,  and  Lewis  F.  Hall,  manager  of  the  military 
division,  have  been  made  respectively  works  manager 
and  assistant  works  manager  of  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  plant,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  one  of  the  works 
of  the  Remington  Arms  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 
Charles  E.  Edwards,  for  many  years  a  depart- 
mental foieman  of  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New 
Britain.  Conn,,  has  been  made  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  hardware  department. 

George  A.  Fernley,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Metal  Club  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  commissioned  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army,  with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  A.  Cook  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  transportation  at  the  plant  of  the  Solvay  Process 
Co..  Solvay,  N.  Y. 

Harry  E.  Harris,  president  of  the  Harris  En- 
Ifineerinjf  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  William  A.  Viall, 
of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L, 
have  been  appointed  on  a  committee  to  act  with  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Sta'ndards  in  effecting  gages  for  muni- 
tion m  '.nufacture. 

Gilbert  L.  RohinMon,  formerly  connected  v/ilh  thi' 
Hteel  dcpartmtnt  of  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  tcsigned  to  become  associated  with  F. 
W.  HighlHTger  &  Co.,  coal,  coke,  pig  iron  and  steel,  :W 
Church  .Stre:'t,  New  York. 

Henry  I),  Booth,  formerly  in  charge  of  Ihi-  munition 
department,  Midvale  Stct?)  Co..  has  been  appointed  su- 
pcrintpnrknt,  succeeding  (;eorge  Satterthwaite,  re- 
signed John  L.  Cox  has  '  tn-n  appointed  as  assistant,  in 
place  of  Newell  C.  Bradley,  resigned. 

Arthur  S.  Lewis  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Chicago-CUveland  Car  Roofing  Co.,  to  join  the  sales 
force  of  Flint  &  Chester,  Inc.,  New  York.  Effective 
Sfp*     1       Mr    F.fwis.  as  a.4H'««tant  to  th«'  pn'sidont,  will 


have  charge  of  sales  to  railroads  and  other  large  cor- 
porations. He  succeeds  W.  B.  Wise,  who  resigned  to 
go  into  other  business. 

W.  I.  Ballentine,  superintendent  Chain  Belt  Co., 
Milwaukee,  has  resigned,  effective  Sept.  1,  to  assume 
the  position  of  vice-president  of  the  Advance-Rumely 
Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Samuel  H.  Squier,  Jr.,  mechanical  engineer,  Mil- 
waukee Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  Co.  A,  Wisconsin  Home  Guard,  the 
first  company  to  be  formed  in  the  organization  of  a  .'{6- 
company  military  estal?'.ishment  that  will  take  the  place 
of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  while  it  is  in  the 
federal  service. 

Judge  James  B.  Kennedy,  former  judge  of  the 
Mahoning  County  common  pleas  bench,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  succeed  Henry  H.  Stambaugh, 
resigned.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  a  member  of  the  Brier 
Hill  board  for  about  a  year. 

J.  M.  Barringer,  formerly  superintendent  and  sales 
manager  of  the  American  Malleables  Co.,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y.,  has  become  connected  with  the  Canton,  Ohio, 
foundry  of  the  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,  as  as.sistant 
manager  and  efficiency  engineer. 

A.  A.  Gloetzner,  Detroit  factory  manager  for  the 
Covert  Gear  Co.;  J.  D.  Harris,  McCord  Mfg.  Co.,  De- 
troit; A.  W.  Coplant,  Detroit  Gear  &  Machine  Co.;  K. 
W.  Hooth,  Fuller  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  and  Carl 
Clement,  Bock  Bearing  Co.,  Toledo,  are  among  nine  en- 
gineers called  to  assist  the  Government  in  designing 
standard  military  trucks. 

John  F.  Berteling,  formerly  representative  of  the 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  in  upper  Michigan, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  company's 
mining  properties  on  the  Mesaba  range. 

C.  B.  Dunster,  for  a  number  of  years  consulting  en- 
gineer with  the  Bveitung  mining  interests  and  for  the 
past  three  years  manager  of  the  mining  department  of 
Breitung  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  succeeded  H.  L.  Kauf- 
man as  manager  of  E.  N.  Breitung  &  Co.  at  Cleveland 
and  as  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Breitung  iron 
properties.  Mr.  Kaufman  resigned  to  enter  the  bank- 
ing business  in  New  York.  H.  B.  Barling,  formerly 
chief  engineer  under  Mr.  Dunster,  succeeds  him  in  New 
York.  E.  N.  Breitung  is  general  manager  of  both  the 
iron  operations  from  Cleveland  and  miscellaneous  min- 
ing operations  of  Breitung  &  Co.,  New  York. 

B.  A.  Shutts,  who  will  go  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  as 
superintendent  of  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  plant, 
Sept.  1,  will  succeed  George  Shook,  the  present  super- 
intendent, who  will  leave  for  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  will  engage  in  private  business.  Mr.  Shutts  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  North  Cornwall  furnaces,  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

W.  A.  Janssen,  for  four  years  the  superintendent  of 
the  Bettendorf  Co.'s  steel  foundry  at  Bettendorf,  Iowa, 
has  resigned,  after  having  rounded  out  10  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  for  this  company.  Mr.  Janssen  has 
served  as  chemist,  metallurgist,  superintendent  of  con- 
struction, assistant  superintendent,  and  superintendent, 
and  has  been  a  large  factor  in  its  building.  He  is  a 
vice-president  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion. He  leaves  for  a  larger  field  along  the  same  line 
of  endeavor.  At  a  banquet  given  for  him  by  the  em- 
ployees, he  was  tendered  a  handsome  watch  and  dia- 
mond ring. 

George  A.  Paff,  superintendent  for  the  past  eight 
years  of  the  rod  and  wire  mills  at  the  Aliquippa  works 
of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Woodlawn,  Pa., 
has  resigned  to  become  general  superintendent  of  the 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Monesssn,  Pa.  Previous 
to  engaging  with  the  first-named  company,  Mr.  Paff 
was  superintendent  of  the  rod  and  wire  mills  at  the 
Sharon  pknt  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

The  Debevoise- Anderson  Co.,  New  York,  agent  for 
pig  iron,  has  contributed  liberally  toward  army  and 
navy.  Paul  Debevoise  is  captain  in  the  infantry 
branch  and  is  now  at  Peteisburg,  Va.  S.  J.  Meeker, 
H  liputrnant  in  the  navy,  is  stationed  at  Newport  News. 
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H.  Ellsworth,  a  sergeant  in  the  Twenty-third  Infantry, 
is  stationed  in  Brooklyn.  W.  K.  Callow  has  just  re- 
turned from  six  weeks'  training  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, Dartmouth,  and  expects  soon  to  enter  active 
service. 

J.  H.  McKown,  who  has  been  chief  clerk  to  W.  B. 
Weston,  manager  of  sales  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  and  other 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  interests  in  St.  Louis, 
has  been  accepted  for  the  officers*  camp  at  Fort  Sher- 
idan and  will  report  for  training  Aug.  27. 

J.  C.  Bryan,  formerly  with  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  Inc.,  as  southwestern  representative  of  the  Ash- 
croft  Mfg.  Co.,  Consolidated  Safety  Valve  Co.,  Hayden 
&  Derby  Mfg.  Co.  and  Hancock  Inspirator  Co.,  is  now 
connected  with  the  equipment  department  of  the  Walter 
A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

The  directors  of  the  recently  incorporated  Valley 
Iron  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  have  elected  officers  as 
follows:  Wade  A.  Taylor  of  Ni'.es,  president;  C.  W. 
Martin,  vice-president;  C.  H.  Stewart,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Directors  are  Wade  A.  Taylor,  C.  W.  Mar- 
tin, C.  H.  Stewart,  D.  A.  Strickland  and  C.  C.  Stewart. 

F.  H.  Willcox  has  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
Huessener  Engineering  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  C.  O. 
Nordennson,  formerly  with  the  Foos  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
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Electric  Steel  Furnaces  in  Great  Britain 

Electric  furnaces,  built  or  building  in  1916  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
Iron,  Steel  and  Allied  Trades  Federation  (British)  was 
91  as  against  45  in  1915.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  according  to  types  and  the  output  so  far  as 
information  was  available: 

Total  Capacity, 

Type                                                   Number  Tons 

Hercuit     32  153  5 

Electro-Metals    (Gronwall-Uixon)..  .  .22  60..T 

Greaves-Etchell    20  ... 

Rennerfelt    5  8.2 

Snyder    4  1..^ 

Sta'-sano     3  ... 

Stobie    2 

Fr  ck    (since  converted)    1 

Special    2  ... 

Total    91 

The  total  compares  with  88  as  given  in  the  review 
of  the  electric  steel  industry  of  the  world,  compiled  by 
The  Iron  Age  and  published  Jan.  4,  1917. 


New  ComDany  to  Install  a  Booth-Hall  Electric 

Furnace 

The  Midland  Electric  Steel  Co.,  recently  incorporated, 
will  put  in  operation  early  in  October  a  1200-kva.,  3-ton, 
2-phase,  Booth-Hall  electric  steel  furnace.  The  plant 
will  b3  located  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  connection  with 
the  Highland  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  an  arrangement  having 
been  made  for  the  latter  company  to  roll  the  product, 
which  will  be  forging  billets  4-in.  square  and  under. 
Joseph  B.  Moos,  116  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
is  president  of  the  Midland  Electric  Steel  Co.  The  di- 
rectors are  Mr.  Moos,  W.  C.  Ely,  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Highland  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and 
Moses  E.  Greenebaum,  president  Greenebaum  Sons 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago.  Power  for  operating  the 
furnace  will  be  supplied  by  the  Terre  Haute,  Indian- 
apolis &   Eastern  Traction   Co. 


New    Scrap    Company 

The  Stalnaker  Steel  Co.  has  been  organized  to  en- 
gage in  the  handling  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  of  all  kinds 
and  will  open  offices  shortly  in  rooms  2126-2130  Farm- 
ers' Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh.  H.  D.  Stalnaker  is 
president,  H.  G.  Stalnaker  is  vice-president,  and  F.  S. 
Easterly,  secretary.  For  some  years  H.  D.  Stalnaker 
has  represented,  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the  Ohio 
Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  dealer  in  iron  and  steel  scrap,  with 
main  offices  at  Chicago. 
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William  H.  Perry,  president  of  the  Perry,  Buxton, 
Doane  Co.,  scrap  iron  dealer  and  active  in  bank  and 
mercantile  concerns,  died  Friday  afternoon,  Aug.  24, 
at  Weirs,  N.  H.,  of  acute  indigestion.  He  was  on  his 
way  home  on  an  automobile  trip  through  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Perry  was  the  founder  of  the 
William  H.  Perry  Co.,  president  of  the  United  States 
Robbin  &  Shuttle  Co.  and  director  of  the  United  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  Providence  Engineering  Works. 
Born  in  London,  England,  Aug.  25,  1847,  he  went  to 
New  York  with  his  parents  when  a  boy  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools.  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  Providence  about  50  years  ago,  starting  in  che  scrap 
iron  business  in  1867. 

James  E.  Camp,  for  many  years  superintendent  of 
the  cabinet  department  of  the  former  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Sewing  Machine  Co.,  which  later  became  the  Sewing 
Machine  Cabinet  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Co.,  died  Aug.  22  at  his  home  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  of  pleurisy.  Mr.  Camp  was  born  in  SheiReld, 
Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1853,  and  except  for  a  short  service  as 
a  city  official  had  been  with  the  company  from  boyhood, 
a  service  of  nearly  50  years. 

Arthur  Kneisel,  national  treasurer  for  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Engineers,  died  in  Chicago  Aug.  17. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  association 
and  was  secretary  up  to  this  year.  He  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1880,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  president  of  the  Utilities  Development  &  Sales  Co. 

Moses  W.  Redshaw,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Bridgeport  works  of  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Co.,  was  killed  Aug.  22  by  a  a  fall 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  factory,  where  repairs 
were  being  made.  Mr.  Redshaw  was  65  years  old  and 
had  been  connected  with  the  business  for  45  years. 

Thomas  G.  Connor,  age  58,  and  for  some  years 
credit  manager  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  died 
at  his  home  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  Aug.  27. 
He  had  been  ill  for  about  two  weeks. 


Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

The  Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Co.,  Carnegie,  Pa., 
has  recently  bought  some  additional  land  in  Cleveland 
on  which  it  will  at  some  future  time  erect  a  large  ware- 
house, and  carry  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  its  products 
for  supplying  its  trade  in  the  Cleveland  district. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  has  recently  pur- 
chased 54  acres  near  its  works  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  to 
be  used  for  probable  future  extensions. 

The  offices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Iron  &  Steel  Foundries 
Co.  have  been  removed  to  rooms  314  and  315  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh. 


A  2,ooo,ooo-Ton  Contract  for  Gogebic  Ore 

A  recent  statement  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
Charcoal  Iron  Co.  of  America  contains  the  first  public 
announcement  of  a  contract  the  company  has  made  with 
tht  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  to  deliver  200,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  per  year  for  ten  years  from  the  Yale 
mine  on  the  Gogebic  range.  The  ore  is  of  Bessemer 
grade.  In  the  same  connection  it  is  stated  that  the 
Charcoal  Iron  Co.  of  America  has  made  a  sale  to  an- 
other steel  company  of  25,000  tons  of  ore  per  year 
for  a  period  of  five  years. 


The  Briggs  &  Stratton  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufac- 
tuier  of  electrical  ignition  specialties,  is  now  employing 
more  than  200  girls  and  young  women  in  places  for- 
merly filled  by  men.  The  women  are  working  at  punch 
presses,  as.sembling  and  other  duties  of  a  light  nature. 
As  rapidly  as  practicable  the  women  are  being  uni- 
formly dressed  in  overalls  as  a  safety  precaution  in  the 
operation  of  machinery. 


Sweeping  Export  Order  Is  Issued 

President  Wilson  Extends  List  of  Goods 
and  Makes  Shipment  More  Difficult— Manu- 
facture of  Munitions  in  Canada  Curtailed 


Washington,  Aug.  28. — President  Wilson  has  de- 
livered a  body  blow  to  Germany  in  the  form  of  a 
proclamation  making  it  practically  impossible  for  Amer- 
ican goods  to  be  shipped  to  that  country  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  Incidentally,  all  the  neutral  countries  con- 
tiguous to  Germany  will  suffer,  for  it  is  apparent  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  to 
prevent  its  products  from  reaching  the  German  Empire. 
The  President's  proclamation  is  a  revision  and  a  very 
material  extension  of  the  list  of  goods  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  licenses  must  be  procured  and  brings 
nearly  all  the  important  products  of  the  country  under 
the  embargo  ban. 

"The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  proclamation,"  says 
the  President  in  an  explanatory  statement  given  out  at 
the  White  House,  "is  not  export  prohibition,  but  merely 
export  control.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  interfere  un- 
necessarily with  our  foreign  trade ;  but  our  own  domestic 
needs  must  be  adequately  safeguarded  and  there  is  the 
added  duty  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  all  the  nations 
at  war  with  the  Imperial  German  government.  After 
those  needs  are  met,  it  is  our  wish  and  intention  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  neutral  nations  as  far  as 
our  resources  permit.  This  task  will  be  discharged 
without  other  than  the  very  proper  qualification  that 
the  liberation  of  our  surplus  products  shall  not  be  made 
the  occasion  of  benefit  to  the  enemy,  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

"The  two  lists  have  been  prepared  in  the  interests 
of  facility  and  expediency.  The  first  list,  applicable 
to  the  enemy  and  his  allies,  and  to  the  neutral  countries 
of  Europe,  brings  under  control  practically  all  articles 
of  commerce,  while  the  second  list,  applicable  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  makes  onlj  a  few  additions 
to  the  list  of  commodities  controlled  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  July  9,  1917.  It  is  obvious  that  a  closer  super- 
vision and  control  of  exports  is  necessary  with  respect 
to  those  European  neutrals  within  the  sphere  of  hos- 
tilities than  is  required  for  those  countries  farther  re- 
moved. 

"The  establishment  of  these  distinctions  will  sim- 
plify the  administrative  processes  and  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue our  policy  of  minimizing  the  interruption  of 
trade." 

The  first  list,  which  prohibits  the  shipment  of  goods 
to  Germany  or  to  neutral  nations  the  territory  of  which 
is  conti«ruou8  to  Germany,  includes  the  following: 

All  kindu  of  armx.  kuhh,  ammunition  and  explosives  ma- 
.rhln*^  for  their  manufacture  or  repair,  component  parts 
thereof.  materUlu  or  Injfredlent8  used  in  their  manufacture. 
ami  all  artlclM  necewuiry  or  convenient  for  their  use 

All  irontrlvancen  for  or  meann  of  transportation  on  land 
'T  in  thr  water  or  air,  machlnoH  used  in  tlieir  manufacture 
nr  repair,  comiionent  parts  thereof,  materials  or  ingredients 
iMWd  In  their  manufa.ture,  and  all  instruments,  articles  and 
anlmalM  necetwnry  or  <onvenlent  for  their  use. 

All  meanM  of  communication,  tools.  Implements.  Instni- 
mjn^.  eriuipment.  maps,  pictures,  papers  and  other  articles 
miuh\nt»  and  dwumenls  necensary  or  convenient  for  carry- 
inic  on  hoMiilf?  operations. 

Coin,  bullion,  currer.cy,  evidences  of  debt,  and  metal,  ma- 
•erlalM,  .ilex,  fdates.  machinery  and  other  articles  neccHsary 
or  ronvenlent  for  their  manufacture. 

All  kinds  of  fuel,  Uhm\.  fo.HlstufTs.  feed,  forage  and  cloth - 
IHK.  and  all  article*'  and  materliils  iis.-.l  in  ilwlr  iniir.tifjKtMrf 
nil  (Themicalii. 

Machinery,  tools  and  apparutux 

All  meUls.  minerals,  mineral  oils,  ores.  ;in<l  nil  <|,.iiv- 
« I  Ives  and  manufactures  thereof. 

The  second  lint,  which  is  applicable  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  not  included  in  the  f^rst  list,  is  a  re- 
vision of  that  embraced  in  the  PrcHident's  proclamation 
of  July  J».  with  «omc  important  additionH  in  the  way  of 


steel  products,  machinery  and  machine  tools,  tin  plate, 
lead,  etc.     This  list  includes  the  following: 

Coal,  coke. 

Pig   iron,   ferro-silicon,    ferro-manganese   and   apiegeleisen. 

Steel  ingots,  billets,  blooms,  slabs  and  sheet  bars. 

Iron  and  steel  plates,  including  ship,  boiler,  tank  and  all 
other  iron  and  steel  plates  %  in.  thick  and  heavier,  and  wider 
than  6  in. 

Iron  and  steel  structural  shapes,  including  beams,  chan- 
nels, angles,   tees  and  zees  of  all  sizes. 

Fabricated  structural  iron  and  steel.  Including  beams, 
channels,  angles,  tees,  zees  and  plates,  fabricated  and  shipped 
knocked   down. 

Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel. 

Tool  steel,  high-speed  steel  and  alloy  steels  and  machine 
tools. 

Steel-hardening  materials. 

Aeronautical  machines  and  instruments,  their  parts  and 
accessories  thereof,  arms  and  ammunition. 

All  explosives. 

Benzol  and  its  derivatives,  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  and  its 
derivatives,   toluol  and  its  derivatives. 

Anti-aircraft  instruments,   apparatus  and  accessories. 

All  radio  and  wireless  apparatus  and  its  accessories, 
optical  glass,  optical  instruments  and  reflectors. 

All  engines  and  motors  operated  by  steam,  gas,  electricity 
or  other  motive  power  and  their  accessories.. 

Metal  and  woodworking  machinery. 

Oil  well  casing,  oil  well  drilling  implements  and  machinery 
and  the  accessories  thereof. 

Steam  boilers,  turbines,  condensers,  pumps  and  acces- 
sories thereof. 

All    electrical   equipment. 

Crucibles,  emery,  emery  wheels,  carborundum  and  all 
artificial  abrasives. 

Copper,  including  copper  ingots,  Vjars,  rods,  plates,  sheets, 
tubes,  wire  and  scrap  thereof,  lead  and  white  lead;  tin,  tin 
plate,  tin  cans  and  all  articles  containing  tin:  nickel,  alum- 
inum, zinc,  plumbago  and  platinum. 

Industrial  diamonds. 

Radical  Reorganization 

The  radical  reorganization  of  the  control  of  ex- 
ports under  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  espionage 
act  has  been  brought  about  as  the  result  of  an  ex- 
ecutive order  signed  by  President  Wilson  Aug.  23  and 
made  effective  Aug.  27.  Under  this  order  the  Exports 
Administrative  Board,  of  which  Vance  McCormick 
is  chairman  and  which  heretofore  has  acted  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Exports  Council,  becomes  the 
active  controlling  body  with  full  executive  authority. 
As  the  result  of  this  change,  the  Exports  Council, 
which  embraces  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce 
and  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administrator,  becomes 
a  mere  advisory  body  and  under  ordinary  conditions 
will  exercise  no  function  of  importance.  So  sweep- 
ing are  the  changes  made  by  the  President's  order, 
however,  that  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  administrative  board  has  sufficient  au- 
thority under  existing  law  to  discharge  the  duties 
devolving  upon  it  and  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable, 
that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  make  important  amend- 
ments in  the  espionage  law  that  will  not  only  clothe 
the  new  administrative  board  with  full  powers  but  that 
will  increase  the  authority  of  the  President  to  direct 
and  control  export  shipments. 

The  object  of  the  reorganization  of  the  control  of 
exports,  which  heretofore  has  been  administered  by 
the  Department  of  ('ommerce,  is  to  simplify  procedure 
in  the  granting  of  export  licenses.  Under  the  system 
heretofore  in  force,  rulings  of  the  administrative  board 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  shaping  of  an  export  policy 
have  first  been  laid  before  the  Exports  Council  and 
after  approval  have  been  sent  to  the  President,  who, 
after   giving   them    his   endorsement,   has   directed   the 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  to  put  them  into  force.  So 
much  red  tape  has  operated  to  slow  down  the  routine 
work  of  granting  licenses  and  there  has  been  consider- 
able complaint  of  delay.  The  matter  was  finally  taken 
up  by  the  administrative  board  which  framed  the  re- 
organization project  to  which  the  Exports  Council 
promptly  gave  its  approval.  Hereafter  the  adminis- 
trative board  will  rule  upon  all  questions  concerning 
applications  for  licenses  and  will  formulate  the  general 
policy  of  export  control  and  frame  all  regulation.s  for 
its  execution. 

Important  Question  as  to  Salaries 

A  serious  difficulty  has  been  encountered  by  the 
administrative  board  in  severing  its  relations  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Congress  some  time  ago 
passed  a  statute  forbidding  a  commission  or  board  not 
specifically  created  by  legislation  to  expend  Govern- 
ment funds.  The  administrative  board  maintains  a 
large  staff  of  experts  and  clerical  employees,  but,  under 
the  letter  of  the  statute  referred  to,  has  no  authority 
to  pay  them.  Heretofore  these  employees  have  been 
carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  Deparment  of  Commerce, 
which  has  the  necessary  funds  to  provide  their  com- 
pensation. As  a  makeshift,  this  department  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  compensation  of  the  board's  entire 
staff,  but  as  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  the  regu- 
larity of  this  procedure,  some  other  arrangement  will 
be  perfected  as  soon  as  possible.  The  President  has  a 
large  fund  which  he  can  expend  for  war  purposes  with- 
out making  any  accounting,  but  the  drafts  on  this 
appropriation  for  war  purchases  and  for  services  ren- 
dered in  a  confidential  capacity  are  so  heavy  that  it  is 
improbable  that  any  of  it  will  be  utilized  to  keep  the 
administrative  board  going.  The  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration by  law  officers  of  the  Government  who  may 
hold  that  the  embargo  section  of  the  espionage  act 
gives  the  board  sufficient  status  to  justify  it  in  disburs- 
ing funds.  Otherwise  Congress  may  be  asked  to  pass 
a  supplemental  law  meeting  this  difficulty  and  other- 
wise expanding  the  embargo  provision. 

Method  of  Procedure 

The  Administrative  Board  has  promulgated  the  fol- 
lowing notice  regarding  future  procedure  in  applying 
for  licenses: 

Beginning  with  Monday,  Aug.  27,  applications  for  export 
licenses  should  be  made  to  the  Exports  Administrative  Board, 
1435  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the  branch  office 
at  11  Broadway,  New  York,'  or  they  may  be  filed  at  any 
of  the  branch  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  at  Boston,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  where 
blank  application  forms  may  be  obtained.  Licenses  will  be 
issued  at  the  branches  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce  in  all  cases  possible,  but  in  certain  cases  It 
will  be  necessary  for  applications  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
office  of  the  Exports  Administrative  Board  in  Washington. 

Licenses  will  ordinarily  be  good  for  60  days,  unless  revoked 
prior  thereto,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  must  be 
renewed  to  be  valid.  In  sending  applications  to  Washing- 
ton, they  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Export  Licenses,   1435  K  Street,  N.  W. 

In  case  of  necessity,  exporters  may  telegraph  their  appli- 
cation to  Washington,  but  in  this  event  they  must  be  careful 
to  see  that  all  the  information  required  by  the  proper  form 
is  contained  in  the  telegram.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
delays,  exporters  should  endeavor  to  arrange  to  send  in  their 
applications  at  least  two  weeks  In  advance  of  the  proposed 
date  of  shipment.  All  regulations  issued  by  the  Exports 
Administrative  Board  will  be  published  in  the  '•Official  Bul- 
letin," published  daily  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation, and  in  "Commerce  Reports,"  issued  daily  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  it  is  suggested  that  shippers 
avail  themselves  of  these  pulilications  to  keep  themselves 
posted  on  any  changes  which  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time. 

Discontinuing    Manufacturing 

The  recently  promulgated  ruling  requiring  exports 
of  steel  products  to  Canada  to  be  licensed  has  been 
closely  followed  by  an  announcement  by  the  Dominion 
Government  in  the  fofm  of  an  official  statement  ema- 
nating from  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  manufacture  of  munitions  in  the  Domin- 


ion is  no  longer  necessary  and  will  be  discontinued 
except  in  certain  lines  in  which  reduced  quantities  will 
be  produced  until  further  notice.  This  statement  is 
as  follows: 

Toward  the  close  of  1916,  the  capacity  for  producing  muni- 
tions in  Great  Britain  had  so  increased  that  the  minister  of 
munitions  decided  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  continue  the 
production  of  munitions  in  the  United  States  for  British 
account,  except  for  a  few  special  lines.  The  production  in 
Canada,  however,  was  continued  as  before. 

The  minister  has  now  advised  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
continue  production  in  Canada.  He  has  directed  that  certain 
lines  shall  be  discontinued,  that  other  lines  shall  be  produced 
in  lessened  quantities,  while  some  lines  are  to  be  continued  a.s 
at  present. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  stop  the  production  of  shells 
and  components  at  some  plants  which  are  now  producing  sizes 
no  longer  required. 

In  other  plants  where  shells  are  made  of  sizes  of  which  a 
reduced  output  only  is  required,  it  will  mean  working  during 
the  day  only,  thus  stopping  night  work.  In  other  plants,  how- 
ever, where  sustained  production  is  required,  operations  will 
be  continued  night  as  well  as  day. 

The  attention  of  officials  here  has  been  directed  to 
this  statement  by  manufacturers  who  have  been  re- 
quested to  supply  the  British  Government  with  certain 
war  material  which  it  is  understood  they  have  hereto- 
fore secured  in  Canada,  and  the  question  has  been 
asked  as  to  whether  the  British  Government  is  cutting 
down  its  demands  on  Dominion  manufacturers  because 
it  expects  to  buy  the  same  articles  for  less  money  in 
the  United  States.  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
been  permitted  to  make  handsome  profits  on  the  goods 
they  have  furnished  the  Government  and  have  in  turn 
been  subjected  to  heavy  war  profits  taxes.  Officials 
here  declare  there  is  no  connection  between  the  buying 
now  being  done  in  the  United  States  for  the  Allies 
and  the  closing  out  of  orders  on  Canadian  factories. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  practically  all  the  purchases 
made  for  the  Allies  in  the  United  States  have  been  on 
contracts  made  before  the  War  Industries  Board  was 
organized  and  in  many  cases  these  have  a  considerable 
time  to  run.  Certain  of  them  are  subject  to  cancella- 
tion provisions,  but  the  majority  will  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  original  terms.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  pursue  a  very  short-sighted  policy  if  it 
closed  down  Canadian  munition  factories  in  order  to 
buy  cheaply  in  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  commanding  a  very  large  revenue  in 
taxes  on  the  war  profits  of  all  manufacturing  concerns 
in  the  Dominion  and  that  the  present  prosperity  of 
Canada  is  largely  based  on  war  business.        w.  L.  c. 


Limestone  for  Furnace  Flux  in  1916 

The  quantity  of  limestone  marketed  for  furnace  flux 
in  the  United  States  in  1916  was  largely  in  excess  of 
any  previous  record,  due  to  greatly  increased  activity  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  quantity  was  23,503,508 
gross  tons,  valued  at  $13,936,882.  This  is  an  increase  of 
4,604,785  tons  or  24  per  cent  over  that  for  1915  and  an 
increase  of  $4,264,535  or  44  per  cen\  in  value  compared 
with  1915.  The  average  price  per  ton,  according  to  re- 
turns made  to  G.  F.  Loughlin  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  increased  from  51c.  to  59c.  Pennsylvania,  the 
leading  state,  increased  its  quantity  from  8,625,636  tons 
to  10,019,046  tons.  Ohio  was  second,  increasing  its 
quantity  from  2,698,321  to  3,281,324  tons.  Michigan 
was  third.  West  Virginia  ranked  fourth,  and  Illinois 
ranked  fifth  in  quantity  and  sixth  in  value,  with  Ala- 
bama sixth  in  quantity  and  fifth  in  value.  Other  states, 
prominent  as  flux  producers,  showed  corresponding  in- 
creases. Maryland,  formerly  a  small  producer  of  fur- 
nace flux,  produced  146,276  tons.  New  York  was  the 
only  important  state  to  show  a  decrease. 


Work  has  been  started  at  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.'s  plant  at  Buffalo  on  foundations  for  No.  9  blast 
furnace.  It  is  expected  that  No.  8  furnace,  now  under 
construction,  will  be  finished  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Chicago  Machinery  and  Supply  Men  Have  Outing 

An  outing  held  by  the  Machinery  Club  of  Chicago 
at  the  Chateau  Desplaines,  Lyons,  111.,  Aug.  25,  proved 
an  enjoyable  affair.  Members  and  their  families  to  the 
number  of  175  were  present  and  the  various  games  and 
contests  afforded  honors  for  a  great  many.  A  leading 
feature  was  a  ball  game  of  the  indoor  type,  but  played 
on  the  lawn,  in  which  the  contestants  were  the  ma- 
chinery men,  captained  by  F.  Le  Roy  Peterson  of  the 
Hendey  Machine  Co.,  and  the  supply  men,  headed  by 
Norton  A.  Booz  of  the  Machinists'  Supply  Co.,  in  which 
the  victors  were  the  machinery  men,  the  score  being  29 
to  7.  During  the  game  there  were  one  or  two  incipient 
"riots,"  due  to  a  certain  machinery  man  "rooting"  for 
the  supply  men,  and  the  alleged  traitor  was  ejected 
from  the  diamond  repeatedly  by  Captain  Peterson. 
Carl  E.  Neubert  of  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  directed 
the  various  contests  participated  in  by  men,  women  and 
children.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded  by  M.  F. 
Crawmer  of  the  Detroit  Twist  Drill  Co.,  chairman  ol 
the  committee  on  arrangements,  including  one  to  Frank- 
lin Hardinge,  president  Hardinge  Bros.,  Inc.,  and  Mrs. 
Hardinge,  by  reason  of  their  having  been  married  23 
years  and  9  months — longer  than  anyone  else  at  the 
gathering.  An  address  was  made  by  Clyde  W.  Blakes- 
lee  of  the  Abrasive  Material  Co.,  president  of  the  club, 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  opening  at  an  ear:y  date  of 
clubroorrs  for  the  organization. 


An   Improved  Calculating   Machine 

The  Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Emeryville. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  has  developed  an  improved  form  of 
calculating  machine  for  handling  operations  in  multi- 
plication, division,  square  root,  percentage,  interest, 
discounts,  etc.  The  machine  consists  of  a  setting  dial, 
two  auxiliary  ones  for  giving  the  results  and  proof, 
an  operating  handle  and  an  automatic  shift  for  the 
carriage.  If  it  is  desired  to  multiply  two  numbers, 
for  exampls,  the  multiplicand  is  set  by  pulling  the  set- 
ting levers  to  correspond  to  the  figures.  The  operat- 
ing handle  is  then  turned  as  many  times  as  the  units 
figure  in  the  multiplier,  this  result  being  indicated  on 
one  of  the  auxiliary  dials,  after  which  the  carriage 
is  shifted  and  the  handle  turned  the  number  of  times 
corresponding  to  the  figure  in  the  tens  place  of  the 
multiplier.  This  process  is  repeated  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  operation,  the  product 
being  given  on  the  larger  of  the  two  auxiliary  dials, 
while  the  multiplier  shows  in  the  smaller  one  and  the 
multiplicand  is  on  the  machine.  In  this  way  a  proof 
of  the  calculation  is  provided.  In  division  the  opera- 
tion is  reversed,  the  dividend  appearing  on  the  larger 
of  the  auxiliary  dials,  while  the  quotient  appears  on 
the  smaller.  Aside  from  an  absolute  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculations,  considerable  saving  in 
time  is  claimed. 


Solit  Steel  Pulleys  for  Severe  Service 

As  a  substitute  for  special  cast-iron  pulleys  for 
heavy  duty,  the  Anferican  Pulley  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  developed  a  special  split  steal  pulley.  The  diam- 
eters in  which  the  pulley  can  be  supplied  range  from 
36  to  84  in.  in;rlusive,  with  a  bore  of  either  6  or  8V^  in. 
Amonfc  the  work  for  which  these  pulleys  are  designed 
is  th«'  driving  of  drop  hammers,  air  compressors,  cen- 
trtfugai  pumps,  rock  crushers  and  paper  mill  engines 
where  thi?  loads  are  both  heavy  and  intermittent. 


The  Vulcun  Steel  Products  Co.  held  a  banquet  at 
the  McA'.pin  Hotel,  New  York,  Aug.  17.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  left  Aug.  19  for  the  P'ar  East. 
One  of  these  wa.«*  C.  C.  Irwin,  manager  of  the  Far  East 
Division,  and  the  others  E.  J.  Parker,  sales  manager  of 
the  engineering  and  machinery  division,  who  will  or- 
ganize a  Japanese  departm?nt  at  Yokohama,  and  Joseph 
I'.ayan,  A.  Micoli  i«  whortly  to  leave  New  York  for 
South  America,  He  will  tr  ivel  through  Argentine, 
p-^-ril  and  Utuguay. 


Electrical   Engineers'  Convention 

The  program  for  the  eleventh  annual  conventioji  of 
the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  10 
to  15,  provides  for  sessions  both  morning  and  afternoon 
beginning  Monday  morning,  Sept.  10,  at  9  o'clock,  and 
concluding  late  on  the  following  Friday.  The  Monday 
morning  session  will  be  a  business  meeting  for  mem- 
bers only.  In  the  afternoon,  papers  will  be  read  by 
Walter  Greenwood  on  "Safeguarding  Electrical  Equip- 
ment" and  by  Walter  C.  Kennedy  on  "Heroult  Electric 
Furnaces."  The  following  papers  will  be  read  at 
Tuesday's  sessions:  "Factors  Relating  to  the  Economi- 
cal Generation  and  Use  of  Electric  Power  in  the  Steel 
Industry,"  by  Brent  Wiley;  "Central  Station  Power 
Supply  to  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,"  by  Joseph  McKin- 
ley  and  Ray  L.  Baker;  "Electrical  Reversing  Blooming 
Mills,"  by  Ralph  D.  Nye,  and  "Electric  Drives  for 
Reversing  Rolling  Mills,"  by  D.  M.  Petty.  On  Wednes- 
day three  papers  will  be  read  as  follows:  "Fuel 
Economy  by  Co-operation  in  Establishing  a  Better 
Practice  in  the  Operation  of  Stacks  and  Boilers,"  by 
Joseph  G.  Worker;  "Turbo-Generators,"  by  Richard  H. 
Rice,  and  "Manufacture,  Selection  and  Use  of  Carbon 
Brushes,"  by  E.  H.  Martindale.  These  papers  will  be 
followed  by  a  patriotic  meeting  with  address  by  Army 
and  Navy  engineers.  The  annual  banquet,  to  which 
ladies  are  especially  invited,  will  take  place  Wednesday 
evening.  On  Thursday  motor  standardization,  control 
standardization  and  crane  standardization  will  be 
discussed.  Discussions  will  be  led  by  W.  T.  Snyder, 
F.  B.  Crosby,  T.  E.  Barnum  and  D.  M.  Petty.  Two 
papers  will  be  read  at  the  Friday  sessions,  "Grab- 
bucket  Coal  Hoists  with  Dynamic  Braking  and  Re- 
generative Braking,"  by  James  Farrington  and  R.  H. 
McLain,  and  "Tool  Steel  Gears  and  Pinions  for  Mill 
and  Industrial  Service,"  by  E.  S.  Sawtelle.  Friday 
afternoon  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
Cramp  shipbuilding  plant,  the  shops  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  Co.  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Members  are  urged  to  attend  this  convention  be- 
cause of  the  interesting  papers  and  discussion  to  be 
presented,  and  they  are  also  urged  to  bring  their  wives, 
as  the  entertainment  committee  has  made  special  ar- 
rangements to  provide  entertainment  for  them.  F.  D. 
Egan,  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Midland,  Pa.,  is 
president,  and  J.  F.  Kelly,  National  Tube  Co.,  McKees- 
port,  Pa.,  is  secretary.  Alfred  H.  Swartz,  10704 
Churchill  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  chairman  of  the 
convention   committee. 


Freight  Rates  of  Pig  Iror  and  Billets  Advance 

Effective  Aug.  20,  the  freight  rates  of  pig  iron  and 
billets    in   carloads   from    Pittsburgh   to   points   named 

below     were    materially    advanced,    and    are  now    as 
follows : 

Pig  Iron  Billets 
Pittsburgh  tv 

Sew    York    $3.10  $3.20 

E^hilarlelpliia    2.90  3  00 

Rochester,    N.    Y 2.20  2.30 

Baltimore    2  80  2.90 

Richmond,    Va 3.30  3.40 

Syracuse.  N.   Y 2  30  2.75 

Utica,   N.    Y 2.90  2.90 

Boston 330  3.60 

Albany   3,15  3.20 

Portland    3.30  3.60 

Hichwood,   Va 3  36  3.36 

HocklaiKl.    Me 3.90  4.20 


At  the  Farrell  works  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  Farrell,  Pa.,  two  women  are  now  at  work 
roughing  on  the  cold  rolls.  The.se  women  will  be  able 
to  earn  about  $4.50  per  day  of  eight  hours  after  they 
have  become  sufficiently  skilled  to  work  at  the  prevail- 
ing piece  rate.  Observance  of  the  officials  at  this  plant 
leads  to  the  belief  that  these  women  will  become  more 
efficient  in  a  short  time  than  the  average  man  at  this 
particular  class  of  work. 


Suwanee  Iron  Co.,  Grand  Riyers,  Ky.,  expects  to 
blow  in  its  No.  1  furnace  early  in  September.  Work  will 
proceed  at  once  on  relining  No.  2  furnace. 
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Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 
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AIRPLANE  PLANTS  WILL  BUY 


Considerable  Equipment  Purchasing 
Likely 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  Places  Large  Orders 

for  Government  Locomotive  Shop  in  France 

— Activities  in  All  Lines 

Buying  of  considerable  equipment  for  airplane 
plants  is  forecasted  by  inquiries  which  have  been  made 
in  the  New  York  market  during  the  past  week.  The 
Inter-continental  Machinery  Corporation,  165  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  issued  a  list  totalling  about 
$1,000,000  worth  of  machine  tools,  and  from  the  types 
of  machines  listed  it  is  inferred  that  this  is  for  an 
airplane  engine  plant.  The  Trego  Motors  Corporation, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  inquiring  for  machine  too'.s,  and 
will  issue  a  formal  list  soon.  This  concern  plans  build- 
ing five  twin-six  engines  per  day.  The  Standard  Aero 
Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  purchased  the  John 
Stephenson  Co.  car  works  of  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  and 
will  convert  it  at  once  into  an  airplane  factory,  and 
through  its  engineers,  Paine,  McClellan  &  Campion, 
25  Church  Street,  New  York,  will  purchase  about 
$300,000  worth  of  metal-working  and  wood-working 
machinery.  The  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  will  close  on  its  list  of  about  100  machine 
tools  as  soon  as  its  contract  with  the  Government  is 
formally  signed.  This  concern  will  concentrate  all  of 
its  facilities  and  activities  on  airplane  engine  work. 
The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  will  do  likewise 
on  its  $16,000,000  worth  of  motor  truck  contracts, 
though  it  may  take  on  some  aviation  motor  work.  Th« 
Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  said  to  be 
willing  to  participate  in  airplane  engine  manufacture  in 
addition  to  its  motor  truck  work  for  the  Government. 
The  Nordyke-Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  buying 
additional  equipment  in  Chicago  for  airplane  engine 
manufacture.  Orders  have  been  placed  also  in  Detroit 
and  Cleveland  by  concerns  engaged  in  making  airplane 
motors  or  parts.  Foreign  demand  continues  active, 
France  and  Russia  having  closed  recently  for  additional 
tools  for  airplane  engines.  The  Aircraft  Production 
Board  is  receiving  bids  for  machine  tools  to  be  used  on 
Government  airplane  work. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is 
buying  on  a  large  scale  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment locomotive  shop  to  be  built  in  France.  Orders  for 
18  cranes  were  placed  last  week,  in  addition  to  steam 
hammers,  bending  rolls,  etc.,  and  machine  tools. 

Plate-working  machinery  is  in  demand  for  export. 
Charles  Haas,  50  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York, 
will  close  this  week  for  a  number  of  such  machines 
wanted  for  building  industrial  cars  in  France.  The 
F.  W.  Home  Co.,  2  Rector  Street,  has  bought  plate 
shop  machines  for  shipyards  in  Japan. 

Gun-forging  plants,  which  were  mentioned  last  week, 
are  buying  equipment.     Some  of  these  orders  have  been 


placed  in  Cleveland.  The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  placed  orders  within  the  week 
for  several  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  machine 
tools  for  the  gun-finishing  plant  it  will  build  for  the 
Government.  The  Bartlett  &  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  bought  a  considerable  number  of  new  machines 
for  a  munitions  contract.  The  Jeanesville  Iron  Works 
of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation, 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  has  received  a  contract  from  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal  for  shells  and  has  been  placing  orders  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  past  week  for  about 
50  new  machine  tools.  The  Frankford  Arsenal  will 
soon  complete  a  new  fuse  factory  and  will  need  about 
200  new  machines,  mostly  automatic  screw  machines 
and  small  turret  lathes.  The  Eddystone  Munitions  Co., 
Eddystone,  Pa.,  has  about  completed  its  Russian  con- 
tract and,  it  is  reported,  will  engage  on  an  American 
munitions  contract.  It  has  inquired  in  Philadelphia  for 
new  tools.  The  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.  division 
of  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation  has  been  placing 
orders  in  Philadelphia.  This  concern  is  also  on  a  Gov- 
ernment contract.  The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  has  been 
placing  orders  in  Chicago.  The  Wagner  Electric  Co. 
plant  at  St.  Louis  is  said  to  be  well  equipped  for  its 
gun  carriage  and  caisson  contract.  The  Hero  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  has  received  a  Government  contract  for 
1,074,000  gas  masks. 

Other  miscellaneous  buying  has  been  done  by  the 
McKiernan  &  Terry  Drill  Co.,  Dover,  N.  J.,  and 
the  Nathan  Mfg.  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  which  has  a 
new  pFant  for  making  brass  parts  for  locomotives, 
having  a  contract  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
the  American  Locomotive  Co.  and  the  Lima  Locomotive 
Corporation.  The  Electro  Dynamic  Co.,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  has  inquired  for  about  40  machines.  The  Fifth 
Avenue  Coach  Co.,  which  will  build  a  new  plant  for 
motor  trucks  in  New  York,  is  inquiring,  and  will  issue 
a  formal  list  soon.  The  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  the  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Texas,  and  the 
Pan-American  Motor  Corporation,  Decatur,  111.,  have 
placed  orders  in  Chicago.  The  Lycoming  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  bought  a  few  tools 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Arguto  Oilless  Bearing  Co.  is 
building  a  new  plant  at  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia, 
for  making  ignition  systems,  and  will  soon  buy  consider- 
able equipment. 

Some  shipbuilding  plants  are  going  ahead  regardless 
of  delay  at  Washington  in  giving  out  new  ship  con- 
tracts, this  delay  being  due  to  the  need  for  new  appro- 
priations by  Congress.  The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co., 
New  York,  has  placed  large  orders  for  plate  and  boiler 
shop  equipment,  and  will  probably  issue  new  lists  this 
week  of  cranes  and  equipment  required  for  machine 
and  forge  shops.  The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, is  placing  orders  for  its  Bristol,  Pa.,  plant, 
known  now  as  the  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
The  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  expected  to 
come  into  the  market  soon  for  tools  for  a  new  machine 
shop  and  tool  house  to  be  built  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

Crane  business  is  still  active.  In  addition  to  the  18 
cranes  ordered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  for  the 
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Government  locomotive  shop  in  France,  there  recently 
has  been  placed  one  of  the  largest  crane  contracts  in 
some  time,  the  Ashland  Steel  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  having 
bought  about  $300,000  worth.  The  Pavi^ling  &  Har- 
nischfeger  Co.,  Milvi^aukee,  Wis.,  got  the  order  for 
overhead  cranes. 

The  Government  is  expected  to  place  contracts  soon 
for  500  storage  battery  electric  trucks,  for  which  makers 
are  now  preparing  estimates. 

The  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association  is 
canvassing  its  membership  by  mail  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  machine  tools  available  for  Government 
work,  and  subject  to  the  commandeer  process,  if  neces- 
sary. It  is  expected  that  within  the  next  month  large 
Government  orders  for  shells  and  other  war  supplies 
will  be  distributed. 


New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  28. 

Developments  of  the  past  week  in  the  machine-tool  market 
center  largely  around  the  airplane  program  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Inter-Continental  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, 165  Broadway,  has  issued  a  list  aggregating 
about  $1,000,000  worth  of  tools,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  on  behalf  of  an  airplane  engine  concern.  The  Trego 
Motors  Corporation,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  making  inquiries 
for  tools,  and  will  issue  a  list  soon  for  sufficient  equipment 
to  turn  out  five  twin-six  aviation  engines  per  day.  The 
Standard  Aero  Corporation,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  has  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  John  Stephenson  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (J.  G. 
Brill  Co.),  and  will  convert  it  rapidly  into  an  airplane  fac- 
tory. All  of  the  airplane  but  the  engine  will  be  made  in 
this  plant,  which  has  175,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  Metal- 
working  and  wood-working  machinery,  totalling  about  $300,- 
000  in  value,  will  be  purchased  by  Paine,  McClellan  & 
Campion,  engrineers  in  charge,  25  Church  Street,  New  York. 
Eventually  this  concern  expects  to  make  airplane  motors 
also.  Orders  will  be  placed  by  the  Simplex  Automobile  Co., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  its  list  of  about  100  machines, 
which  was  mentioned  last  week,  as  soon  as  the  contract  with 
the  Government  is  formally  signed.  The  Simplex  plant  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  airplane  en- 
gines, and  the  company  will  not  produce  pleasure  cars  after 
starting  on  its  airplane  contract.  Delivery  of  some  machines 
haa  been  requested  as  early  as  October,  while  on  others  Jan. 
1,  1918,  is  specifled.  The  Pierce- Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, Ih  said  to  be  ready  to  take  on  considerable  airplane 
engine  work  in  addition  to  its  Government  truck  contract, 
and,  ft  is  reported,  will  considerably  reduce  its  output  of 
irteaaure  cars.  The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  which, 
aa  previously  reported,  has  motor  truck  contracts  worth  $16,- 
000,000,  will  concentrate  all  of  its  facilities  on  this  work,  with 
th«  possible  addition  of  airplane  engine  manufacture.  The 
Packard  company  Is  Inquiring  for  additional  machine  tools. 

Not  only  In  this  country  Is  the  building  of  airplanes  being 
rosbed.  England,  France  and  Russia  have  been  steadily  buy- 
ing machine  tools  here,  and  the  demands  recently  from  Prance 
and  Russia  have  been  exceptionally  large  and  urgent.  One 
concam  reports  that  about  half  of  the  orders  on  its  books 
for  grinding  machines  are  for  airplane  work  abroad. 

Th«  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  last  week  closed  for  18 
orarbaad  electric  cranes  wanted  for  a  locomotive  shop  which 
will  ba  built  in  France  for  the  United  States  Government. 
It  is  said  that  the  French  plant  will  approximate  In  size  and 
•quipmant  the  Trenton  locomotive  shop  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  A  large  quantity  of  equipment  is  being  purchased, 
ineluding  ataam  hammers,  bending  rolls,  bolt  and  nut  ma- 
elillMS.  ate.,  and  a  wide  line  of  machine  tools.  It  Is  reported 
that  Inmdrada  of  machines  will  be  bought,  and  in  most  in- 
MAOOsa  vary  aarly  deliveries  are  specifled.  The  orders  for 
oranas  wars  placed  with  the  understanding  that  deliveries 
would  ba  bacun  In  60  days  and  completed  in  90  days.  Crane 
boUdara  who  oould  make  such  deliveries  got  the  work,  each 
company  balng  Invited  to  relect  any  part  of  the  order  that 
U  could  guarantaa  to  All  within  the  time  specifled.  Twelve 
5-lon,  two  10-ton  and  four  05 -ton  cranes  were  bought. 

Charlaa  Haas,  60  East  Forty-second  Street,  Now  York, 
haa  racalvsd  bids  for  about  30  plate-working  machlncH  in- 
elodinc  punchlnc,  shaarlng.  drilling  and  bending  machinery, 
to  bs  ablppad  to  Franca.  It  Is  understood  that  this  equlp- 
mant  will  ba  oasd  In  Franca  for  the  manufacture  of  Indus- 
irtol  cars.  Tba  F.  W.  Home  Co.,  Toklo,  jar)an,  has  closed 
daring  the  paat  waak  through  Its  New  York  ofHce,  2  Rector 
Htfi-t.  for  n  number  of  machines  needed  for  shipbuilding 
in  Japttn 


The  Tacony  Ordnance  (Jori)oration,  .'jO  Church  Street,  New 
York,  is  understood  to  be  placing  orders  through  the  Govern- 
ment for  equipment  of  its  gun  forging  plant  at  Tacony,  Pa. 
The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  placed 
orders  during  the  week  aggregating  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  its  gun  flni.shing  plant  at  Bridgeport.  The  Bart- 
lett  &  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  bought  considerable 
additional  equipment  for  work  on  a  Government  munitions 
(contract. 

The  McKiernan  &  Terry  Drill  Co.,  Dover,  N.  J.,  has  been 
placing  orders  during  the  past  two  weeks  for  machine  tools. 
The  Electro  Dynamic  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  has  inquired  for  the  follow- 
ing equipment:  Two  vertical  boring  mills  48  in.  ajid  72  in., 
2  tool  grinders,  2  hand  screw  machines,  1  spot  welding  ma- 
chine, 1  portable  welding  outfit,  1  press  for  pressisg  on  com- 
mutator, 1  16  x  12  ft.  engine  lathe,  1  12  x  6  ft.  engine  lathe, 
1  bolt  cutter,  1  disk  grinder,  2  surface  grinders,  3  floor 
grinders,  1  pyrometer,  1  quenching  tank,  1  grinding  machine, 
I  core  plate  drying  oven,  1  oil  tempering  furnace,  1  alligator 
shear,  1  500-lb.  blacksmiths  power  hammer  2  inclinable  cut- 
ting presses,  1  counting  platform  scale,  2  one-spindle  drill 
presses,  1  keyseater,  1  four-spindle  drill  press,  1  polishing 
stand,  2  armature  coil  taping  machines,  1  commutator  under- 
cutting machine,  1  armature  banding  machine,  1  keyseater, 
1  commutator  oven,  1  26-in.  turret  lathe,  2  power  hack  saws, 
1  inter-pole  coil  winding  machine,  1  5 -in.  cutting  off  machine, 
motors,  controllers,  etc. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  New  York,  is  inquiring  for 
equipment  for  its  new  motor  truck  plant,  and,  it  is  reported, 
will  issue  a  formal  list  soon. 

The  Nathan  Mfg.  Co.,  416  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
Street,  New  York,  is  completing  a  factory  at  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
where  it  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  parts  for 
locomotives,  having  contracts  with  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  Lima  Locomotive 
Corporation.  The  company  has  bought  a  considerable  part 
of  its  equipment. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  54  Dey  Street,  New  York, 
has  closed  during  the  past  week  for  about  20  or  more  heavy 
machines  for  its  plate  and  boiler  shops,  and  is  expected  to 
complete  its  purchases  for  these  two  shops  this  week.  New 
lists  will  be  issued,  probably  this  week,  for  machine  shop 
tools,  forge  shop  equipment,  cranes,  etc.  Other  shipbuilding 
companies  which  were  expected  to  come  into  the  market  are 
being  delayed  by  lack  of  definite  word  from  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  to  go  ahead,  and  matters  will  doubtless 
remain  in  this  status  until  Congress  passes  the  appropria- 
tion exceeding  a  billion  dollars  for  which  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  now  asks. 

The  Ashland  Steel  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  has  placed  crane 
orders  aggregating  $300,000.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  purchases  of  cranes  in  some  time.  The  Pawling  & 
Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  got  the  order  for  the  over- 
head electric  cranes.  An  order  for  ladle  cranes  is  reported 
to  have  been  placed  with  the  Alliance  Machine  Co.,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  and  the  Morgan  Engineering  Co.  received  the  contract 
for  the  charging  machine  and  other  steel-making  equipment. 

The  Gisholt  Machine  Co.  has  moved  its  New  York  office, 
R.  D.  Heflin,  manager,  from  50  Church  Street  to  the  seven- 
teenth floor  at  30  Church  Street. 

The  Willys-Morrow  plant  of  the  Willys-Overland  Co., 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  which  is  busily  engaged  on  airplane  engine 
parts  for  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors  Corporation,  will  be 
increased  in  size  by  the  addition  of  three  more  factory  build- 
ings to  cost  about  $300,000. 

Brinsley  &  Marcus,  York  Building,  Chesser  Street,  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia,  will  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
woodenware,  toys,  ice-boxes  and  sundry  household  wooden- 
ware.  They  will  require  woodworking  machinery  and  elec- 
tric motor  equipment.  Manufacturers  are  invited  to  send 
catalogs  and  discount  sheets,  quoting  f.o.b.  vessel  at  New 
York.     Payment  will  be  made  in  New  York  against  documents. 

The  McCarthy  Drill  &  Tool  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio,  with 
executive  office  at  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  has  purchased 
the  Toledo  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Toledo,  which  has  just  moved 
into  a  new  two-story  factory  building.  The  company's  products 
will  be  chiefly  high-speed  drills  and  cutters  and  reamers. 
Prompt  delivery  of  both  millimeter  and  inch  size  high-speed 
twist  drills  is  offered. 

The  Flelschmann  Vehicle  Co.,  518  East  Eightieth  Street, 
New  York,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story 
extension  to  its  plant,  about  75  x  90  ft.,  at  529-33  East 
Eightieth  Street.     Peter  Damm  is  i)resident. 

The  Triple  Six  Motor  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $375,000  to  manufacture  air- 
craft. R.  I.  Guthmann  and  H.  G.  McClear,  115  Broadway, 
are  the  principal  Incorporators. 

George  V.  Reilly,  Louis  H.  Gunther  and  Samuel  B.  How- 
ard, 65  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  have  incorporated  in  Dela- 
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ware  the  Masters'  Metals  Corporation,  with  capital  of  $100,- 
000,  to  manufacture  metal  products  of  various  kinds. 

The  Downey  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  been  granted  a  mortgage  of  $2,505,000  by  the 
United  States  Shipbuilding  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  for  the  immediate  development  and  construc- 
tion of  the  new  plant  of  the  company  at  Mariners  Harbor, 
Staten  Island.  The  company  recently  acquired  the  steel  fabri- 
cating works  of  Milliken  Bros,  at  this  location  and  has  com- 
menced the  conversion  of  the  plant  into  a  shipbuilding  works. 
Following  the  completion  of  an  order  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  plant  will  specialize  in  the  construction  of  stand- 
ardized steamships. 

The  Gem  Metal  Products  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufac- 
ture metal  goods  of  various  kinds.  E.  Bobker  and  M.  and  I. 
Kleinfeld,  188  Hinsdale  Street,  Brooklyn,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  35  "West  Thirty-first 
Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  steam  fittings,  plumbers' 
supplies,  etc.,  with  plant  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  filed  notice 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  amendment  in  its  New  Jersey  charter, 
increasing  the  capital  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000  for  ex- 
pansion.    Thomas  Ahrens  is  president. 

The  Electric  Welding  Co.,  220  West  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $24,000  to  $256,000. 

The  Hammarlund  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery, models  and  equipment  of  various  kinds.  L.  A.  and 
O.  Hammarlund  and  H.  S.  Scott,  1247  Ocean  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, are  the  incorporators. 

The  Scripps-Booth  Corporation,  2  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  automobiles,  has  called  a 
special  meeting  to  increase  the  capital  from  70,000  to  120,000 
Shares,  with  active  operating  capital  of  $600,000.  Clarence 
H.  Booth  is  president. 

H.  H.  Ramsay,  L.  C.  Haggert  and  T.  J.  Ward,  all  of  New 
York,  have  incorporated  -in  Delaware  the  Automatic  Straight 
Air  Brake  Co.,  with  capital  of  $25,000,000,  to  make  cjir  brakes 
to  be  operated  by  compressed  air. 

The  Pursel  Resilient  Wheel  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  automo- 
bile wheels,  motors  and  engines.  W.  A.  and  H.  J.  Neumann 
and  J.  D.  Pursel,  409  West  127th  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

Clemsen  Bros.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  hack 
saws,  have  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  an 
addition  to  their  plant  on  Highland  Avenue  to  cost  about 
$40,000.  Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  &  Co.,  37  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  are  the  contractors. 

The  Campbell  Architectural  Iron  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $475,000  to  manufacture 
metal  windows  and  allied  specialties.  Thomas  Cochrane,  J. 
A.  Stephens  and  H.  E.  Campbell,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New 
York,  are  the   incorporators. 

The  Sill  Stove  Works,  524  Oak  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Sullivan  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  in- 
c'rea.sed  its  capital  from  $40,000  to  $80,000. 

The  United  States  Hoffman  Co.,  329  Temple  Street,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  clothes-pressing  machinery,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story,  rein- 
forced-concrete  addition  to  its  works,  about  70  x  175  ft.,  on 
Taylor  Street,  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  New  York  State  Railways,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  have  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  new  one-story  shop  and  car  barn,  about 
75  X  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Burnet  and  Fairview  Avenues. 
H.  G.  Throop  is  chief  engineer. 

•The  Catchpole  Boiler,  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  23  Jackson 
Street,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  boilers,  castings,  etc., 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  under  the  name  of  the 
Catchpole  Foundry  Corporation,  with  capital  of  $30,000,  to 
operate  a  general  foundry  and  machine  shop  business.  The 
company  has  recently  had  plans  prepared  for  an  extension 
to  its  plant.  A.  G.  Lewis,  W.  Howard  and  C.  W.  Rice  are 
the  incorijorators. 

The  Erie  Railroad  is  planning  for  improvements  in  its 
local  roundhouse  and  shop  buildings  at  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  to 
cost  about  $15,000. 

The  Suffolk  Air  Craft  Co.,  Inc.,  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $75,000  to  manufacture  aero- 
lilanes  and  other  types  of  aircraft.  A.  J.  Croft  and  J.  O'Kelly, 
Bayshore,  are  the  incorporators. 

Fire  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Donner  Steel 
Co.,  Abbott  Road  and  Abby  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  about  $20,000. 

The  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  East  Ferry  Street 
and  Fillmore  Avenue,  Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  machinery  and 
castings,  has  called  a  special  meeting  on  Aug.  30  to  Increase 
the  capital  of  the  company  from  $500,000  to  $1,500,000. 

The    Curtiss    Aeroplane    &    Motors    Corporation,    Buffalo, 


N.  Y.,  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  construction  of  addi- 
tions to  its  plant  on  Elmwood  Avenue.  About  300,000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  area  are  ready  for  operations,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  company  plans  for  the  immediate  occupancy  of  the  new 
extension  for  the  manufacture  of  metal  parts  for  aeroplanes. 
The  entire  plant,  consisting  of  about  1,200,000  sq.  ft.,  will  be 
ready  for  service  within  60  days,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  metal  parts  for  aircraft.  Arrangements  are 
now  being  perfected  for  the  erection  of  additional  structures 
to  provide  about  200,000  sq.  ft.  of  manufacturing  space.  The 
company  is  planning  to  utilize  its  Austin  Street  works  for  the 
production  of  flying  boats.     W.  A.  Morgan  is  general  manager. 

The  M.  Hoagland's  Sons  Co.,  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  manu- 
facturer of  iron  castings,  is  completing  an  addition  to  its 
foundry  to  increase  the  present  capacity.  It  is  expected  to 
place  the  extension  in  operation  about  Oct.  1. 

The  National  Vitaphone  Co.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  to  manufacture  talk- 
ing machines.  J.  H.  Greene,  Jr.,  and  C.  B.  Repp,  both  of 
Plainfleld,  and  A.  M.  London,  Blmira,  N.  Y.,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Eighth  Avenue,  Plainfleld,  N.  J., 
manufacturers  of  printing  presses  and  machinery,  have 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  three  one-storj- 
additions  to  their  plant,  80  x  230  ft.,  63  x  86  ft.  and  20  x  43 
ft.,  for  increased  capacity.  It  is  said  that  a  portion  of  the 
new  works  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  artillery  car- 
riages and  anti-aircraft  mounts  for  military  service. 

The  Century-Plainfleld  Tire  Co.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile tires  and  kindred  specialties.  Charles  P.  L.  Huston, 
902  North  Avenue ;  William  F.  Hart  and  James  D.  Grant, 
all  of  Plainfleld,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Standard  Aero  Corporation,  North  Avenue,  Plainfleld, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  airplanes,  has  acquired  the  former 
plant  of  the  John  Stephenson  Co.  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  used 
as  car  works,  for  a  consideration  of  about  $750,000.  The 
establishment  covers  about  86  acres  of  property  with  water 
frontage  on  Staten  Island  Sound,  and  will  be  equipped  and 
used  by  the  new  owners  for  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  and 
hydro-airplanes.  It  is  said  that  the  initial  capacity  will  be 
over  200  machines  a  month  and  that  6000  hands  will  be 
employed.  The  company  will  maintain  its  present  plant  at 
Plainfleld. 

The  Spicer  Mfg.  Co.,  operating  a  plant  at  South  Plainfleld. 
N.  J.,  for  the  manufacture  of  universal  joints,  has  recently 
flled  notice  of  dissolution  of  the  corporation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.     Clarence  W.  Spicer  has  been  head  of  the  company. 

The  Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Dunellen,  N.  J., 
operating  a  plant  on  Second  Street  for  the  manufacture  of 
concrete  mixing  machinery  and  allied  equipment,  has  flled 
articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  George 
T.  Allen,  Nathaniel  Laird,  Elmer  H.  Koller  and  John  P. 
Flaver  are  the  principal  incorporators.  Headquarters  of  the 
company  are  at  115  Broadway,  New  York. 

Fire  destroyed  the  celluloid  rendering  plant  of  the  Levlne 
Company,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $35,000. 

The  New  Process  Pipe  &  Tube  Bending  Co.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to 
manufacture  piping  and  tubing  of  various  kinds.  Herman 
Kistner,  596  Adams  Street,  Elizabeth ;  A.  and  C.  Froehlich. 
Newark,  are  the  incorporators. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Crucible  Steel  Co. 
of  America  has  constructed  additions  to  its  Harrison,  N.  J., 
plant  co.sting  in  excess  of  $500,000.  Erection  is  now  under 
way  of  a  new  one-story  extension  to  cost  about  $165,000. 
Fire,  Aug.  23,  in  the  hammer  shop  caused  a  damage  of  about 
$3,000. 

The  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  has  been  incor- 
porated in  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  to  manu- 
facture airplanes,  hydro-airplanes  and  other  aircraft.  John 
Alvord,  J.  F.  Alvord  and  T.  W.  Allen,  all  of  Jersey  City, 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  Union  Tool  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  organ- 
ized to  operate  a  plant  at  125  Union  Street  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tools  and  machinery.  Clarence  J.  Duryea,  34  Colum- 
bia Terrace,  Kdgewater,  N.  J.,  and  Robert  C.  Pelkington  145^ 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  head  the  company. 

The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  First  Avenue 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  taken  out  a  permit  for  a  one-story  exten- 
sion to  its  plant. 

The  General  Auto  Parts  Corporation,  328  Adams  Street 
Newark.  N.  J.,  lias  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one- 
story  molding  shop. 

The  W.  A.  K.  Motor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  motors    en 
gines  and  kindred  products.     William  A.  and  V.  P    Kretsch 
mer.  Plainfleld,  and  William  W.  Lyons,  East  Orange    are  thP 
incorporators. 
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Louis  Sacks,  Newark.  N.  J.,  operating  a  foundry  for  the 
production  of  grey  iron  castings  on  Hamburg  Place,  has  taken 
out  a  permit  to  build  a  new  pattern  room  addition. 

The  Clarke  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  automobile 
accessories  of  various  kinds.  D.  M.  Litwin,  9  Clinton  Street ; 
J.  Mahaflfey  and  H.  Stevenson  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Coit  Machine  &  Engineering  Co.,  146  Coit  Street, 
Irvington.  Newark.  N.  J.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  machine  shop  and  black.smith  plant  to  cost 
about  $21,000. 

Contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Continental  Can  Co.  for 
a  62  X  250  ft.,  three-story  addition  to  its  plant  at  Syracuse. 

The  New  York  State  Railroad.  Syracuse,  B.  Tllton,  gen- 
eral manager,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  car-house,  repair- 
shop  and  employees'   building,   75  x  150  ft. 

The  U  S  Hoffman  Co..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  awarded 
contract  for  erection  of  a  factory  70  x  174  ft.  on  Temple 
Street.     J.   B.   Spencer,   manager,    110  Davis   Street. 

The  John  W.  Danforth  Co..  Buffalo,  has  been  awarded  a 
contract  bv  the  Government  to  erect  a  concrete  and  Bteel 
storage  building  at  the  Naval  Depot,  Mellville,  R.  I.,  at  a 
cost  of  $294,000. 

Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  the 
contract  for  erection  of  factory  addition  for  Clemsen  Bros., 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  $40,000. 

The  Diltz  Machine  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  will  construct  a 
hydro-electric  plant. 

M.  J.  Erwin  &  Sons,  Buffalo,  have  received  a  contract  for 
erection  of  a  50  x  100  ft.  factory  for  the  Tock  Screw  Machine 
Corporation,  Long  Island  City. 

The  Niagara,  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power  Co.  will  build  a 
power  house  extension  151  x  99  ft.  at  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  has  let  con- 
tract for  a  factory  addition  50  x  300  ft.,  four  stories. 

The  Southwestern  Graphite  Co.,  Portland,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  A.  B.  Farnham  and  others,  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $100,000,  to  engage  in  the  mining,  refining  and  dealing 
in  graphite  and  graphite  ores,  minerals,  stone,  clay,  etc. 

The  Simons  Machine  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Charles  A.  Simons, 
president,  has  completed  plans  for  plant  addition  to  cost 
$12,000. 

The  National  Electrolytic  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has 
begun  construction  of  a  heating  plant  on  the  Hydraulic  Canal 
Basin. 

The  United  Paper  Board  Co.,  Loclcport,  N.  Y.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  power  plant  to  cost  $200,000.  Construction 
will  be  begun  at  once. 


New  England 

Boston,  Aug.  27. 

New  England  factories  have  been  in  the  market  the  past 
week  for  considerable  new  equipment  and  the  flow  of  orders 
from  other  sections  continues  without  interruption.  The 
labor  shortage  is  becoming  more  marked  and  there  is  an  in- 
creaaed  number  of  large  display  "want  ads"  appearing  in  the 
dally  papers  of  the  Industrial  centers  for  machinists  of  all 
kinds.  With  only  one  or  two  exceptions  these  advertisements 
are  all  for  New  England  metal-working  plants  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  state  that  the  advertiser  is  engaged  in 
Oovemment  work. 

The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been 
thft  most  active  Iwal  purchaser  of  machine  tools  as  it  is 
busy  securing  equipment  for  Its  gun-making  plant.  The 
ffontrarts  for  Its  erection  have  been  awarded.  The  American 
Hteel  Ac  Wire  Co.  Is  making  extensive  additions  to  its  Fair 
Haven,  f*onn,,  plant  and  the  Locomobile  C'o.,  Bridgeport,  and 
the  8.  A.  W*x>ds  Co.,  Boston,  are  building  additions.  The 
Marlln-lio<'kw«ll  (?on»«ratlon.  New  Haven.  Is  planning  to 
buy  the  plant  of  the  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Co.,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  If  legal  tangles  due  to  the  receivership  of  the  latter 
busln^'ss  can  hn  cleHrod  up,  and  will  (complete  an  unfinished 
Helatan  rlM'-  contract.  The  f'olts  Patent  KIre  Arms  Mfg.  Co., 
HHrtforil.  <;oiin..  Is  addlntK  to  Its  Hoor  sftace  tf)  take  care  of 
large   Ouverninvnt   contt'acts. 

Th«'  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co..  Hrldgepurt,  Conn.,  has 
^^., ,....  .tiiract  for  a  new  plant.     The  main  building  will 

b«i  '  .   IMO  X  700  ft;  an  admlnlHtratlon  and  storage 

bull  ;.  ^.  '  l«6  ft.,  two  stories;  a  bolbtr  hoUM<-,  60  x  50  ft.. 
one  story ;  power  house,  30  x  fiO  ft,,  one  story ;  coal  storage 
hulldlMR.  20  X  r>0  ft.     The  entire  cost  will  be  about  $1,000,000. 

The  Fore  HIver  Hhlpbullding  Corporation  has  put  Into 
operation  a  m-4chliii>  shop,  I  '?•  r  Z.'.O  ft.,  which  was  built  and 
*<fiutpp«'d  In  36  days. 

The  Maxim  Munition  )<u yen,  Conn.,  has 


taken  over  the  title  to  the  plant  and  mi<;hltiery  of  the  M.  M. 
Seward  &  Sons  Co.  plant  on  Grant  Street,  and  has  filed  a 
mortgage  to  the  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.,  New 
Vork,  for  $500,000,  covering  the  Seward  jiroperty  and  the 
Maxim  plants  at  Derby,  Conn. 

The  ('ommercial  Welding  &  Machine  Co.,  Worceater,  Mass., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Gustaf 
A.   Olin   is   i)resldent  and   treasurer. 

The  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Co..  27  Damrell  Street,  South 
Boston,  MaKS.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  machine  shop  ad- 
dition,  90  X   107   ft.,  one  story. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  New  Haven,  C^onn.,  has 
awarded  (-ontracts  for  a  rope  mill,  88  x  363  ft.,  one  story  ;  a 
steel  mill  addition,  50  x  125  ft.,  one  story  :  a  steel  plant  ad- 
dition, 60  X  223  ft.,  one  story;  a  two-story  building,  31  x  35 
ft.  ;  and  a  factory,  50  x  100  ft.,  1%  .stories. 

The  Locomobile  Co.,  Bridgeport.  t*onn..  will  build  a  new 
factory,  32  x  315  ft.,  one  story. 

The  American  &  British  Mfg.  Co..  Providence.  R.  1.,  is 
building  a  boiler  house,  24  x  38  ft,  one  story. 

The  Colts  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
building  a  two-story  addition   from   private  plans. 

The  Kilborn  &  Bishop  Co.,  194  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  forge  shop,  50  x  124  ft. 

The  Coppus  Engineering  &  Equipment  Co..  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  secured  a  permit  to  erect  a  foundry  at  8.")  Abbott 
Street. 

The  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation,  Willow  and  Mechanic 
Streets,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  started  work  on  a  new  fac- 
tory, 60  X  65  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Hepenstall  Forge  Co.,  Bridgeport  Conn.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  a  two-story  office  building. 

The  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co..  Clinton,  Mass.,  is  having 
plans  drawn  for  an  annealing  shop,  58  x  110  ft,  one  story. 
A  contract  for  the  foundation  has  been  let. 

The  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  air  compressors  and  machinery,  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  three-story  addition  at  its  works, 
Claremont,  N.   H. 

The  Bay  State  Saw  &  Tool  Mfg.  Co.,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  is 
building  a  one-story  addition  to  its  machine  shop  on  Lake 
Street,  Winchester. 

The  Line  Drive  Truck  &  Tractor  Corporation,  Portland, 
Me.,  has  been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of 
$4,000,000  to  manufacture  trucks  and  tractors  of  different 
kinds.     W.  S.  Randall,  Portland,  is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  Hartford  Faience  Co.,  Faience  Street,  Hartford,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  electrical  porcelain  specialties,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  addition,  about  40  x 
80  ft,  to  cost  $4,500. 

The  Housatonic  Power  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  will  build 
a  two-story  addition  to  its  power  plant  on  Freight  Street  to 
cost  about  $25,000. 


Philadelphia 

Philadei>phia,  Aug.  28. 

Tile  purchasing  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.  is  making  extensive  purchases  of  equipment  for  a  loco- 
motive shop  in  France  to  be  built  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  considerable  share  of  the  business  placed,  in  this  terri- 
tory recently  has  been  due  to  Government  contracts,  in  which 
the  Frankford  Arsenal  has  played  a  prominent  part.  A  new 
fuse  factory  at  the  Arsenal  is  nearing  completion  and  will 
need  equipment  soon.  It  is  said  that  200  or  more  machines  will 
be  bought,  principally  automatic  screw  machines  and  small 
turret  lathes. 

The  Jeanesville  Iron  Works  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa.  (Worthing- 
ton  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation),  has  a  large  shell  con- 
tract from  the  Frankford  Arsenal  and  will  close  this  week 
on  a  list  sent  out  two  weeks  ago  of  50  or  more  machines, 
principally  turret  lathes,  lathes,  drills  and  radial  drills.  The 
F3ddystone  Munitions  Co.,  Eddystone,  I'a.,  has  about  com- 
pleted a  shell  contract  for  the  Russian  Government,  and  has 
haen  buying  some  new  equipment,  and,  it  is  sa'.d.  will  now 
work  on  a  contract  for  the  Unitad  States  Government.  The 
Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.  division  of  the  Marlln-Rockwell 
f'orijoration  has  been  in  the  market  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  machines.  This  plant  is  on  Government  work.  The 
Poole  Kngiiieering  &  Machine  Co.,  which  has  recently  closed 
another  projectile  contract  with  the  Government,  is  said  to 
have  a  well-e<iuippsd  plant  and  may  not  need  additional  tools. 

The  Hero  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  drawn 
and  stamped  metal  ware,  has  received  a  contract  from  the 
ITnltpd    Statics   Government   for   1,074.000    gas   mask.«    for   the 
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new  National  Army.  This  concern  has  bee«i  doing  consider- 
able work  for  the  Government  for  some  time  past,  principally 
on  fuses  and  high  explosive  detonator  parts. 

The  Lycoming  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Williamsport.  Pa., 
has  been  buying  lately  to  provide  for  plant  expansion,  the 
company  having  closed  a  three-year  contract  to  make  motor 
parts  for  the  Dort  Automobile  Co.,  Detroit. 

Shipbuilding  along  the  Delaware  River  is  hampered  some- 
what by  labor  troubles  and  delayed  delivery  of  material  and 
equipment.  The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  E.  L.  Fries,  pur- 
chasing agent.  Finance  Building,  Philadelphia,  is  placing 
orders  for  the  Bristol,  Pa.,  plant,  now  known  as  the  Mer- 
chants' Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  company,  which  has 
taken  the  contract  for  12  steel  shipways,  has  agreed,  it  is 
said,  to  complete  the  work  within  three  months,  and  the  ship- 
way  cranes  will  be  delivered  in  four  months.  Inquiries  are 
out  for  other  equipment.  The  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  Land  Title 
Building.  Philadelphia,  will  probably  soon  send  out  a  list 
of  its  requirements  for  additions  which  will  be  built  at  its 
shipyard  at  Wilmington,  Del.  A  new  machine  shop  and  a  tool 
house  are  among  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected.  The  Will- 
iam Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  bought  two  5-ton  cranes. 

The  Arguto  Oilless  Bearing  Co.  is  putting  up  a  new  plant 
at  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  for  the  manufacture  of  an 
ignition  system,  and  is  making  inquiries  for  equipment.  It 
is  said  that  this  company  will  require  a  number  of  machines. 

Philadelphia  machinery  dealers  have  put  in  bids  for  the 
equipment  which  will  be  required  by  the  Simplex  Automobile 
Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Following  out  a  new  sales  policy  adopted  some  months 
ago,  the  Heald  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  grinding  ma-, 
chines,  has  opened  its  own  ofHce  in  Philadelphia,  in  charge  of 
S.  M.  Hershey,  formerly  with  the  Landis  Tool  Co.,  Waynes- 
boro. Pa.,  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
the  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  An  office  has  been  opened 
in  the  Commonwealth  Trust  Building. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila- 
delphia, has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  one-story  brick  and  reinforced-concrete  shop  building, 
about  56  X  100  ft.,  and  power  house  for  works  operation, 
50  X  50  ft.,  at  its  Girard  Point  plant,  at  a  cost  of  $42,000. 
The  John  N.  Gill  Co.,  1215  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  the 
contractor.  The  company  is  also  taking  bids  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  two-story  brick  addition  to  its  Harrisburg  shops. 

The  Schneider-Bowman  Co.,  Philadelphia,  operating  a 
foundry  at  1612  Vandyke  Street  for  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  castings,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.     A.  W.  Bowman  is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  proposed  new  machine  shop  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co., 
Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  to  be  erected  at  its  Nicetown 
plant,  will  be  a  two-story  structure,  about  112  x  210  ft.,  and 
will  be  used  as  an  extension  of  its  ordnance  department. 

The  Wood  Mfg.  Co.,  Seventh  and  Erie  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
has  awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story 
plant,  about  75  x  260  ft.,  on  Throne  Street,  Camden,  N.  J.,  to 
co.st  about  $50,000. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  3144  Passyunk  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, will  build  a  new  one-story  power  house  addition,  40 
x  43  ft.,  to  its  plant  at  Thirty-sixth  and  Jackson  Streets,  to 
cost  about  $21,100.     Plans  for  the  structure  have  been  filed. 

The  Stott-Hecht  Glass  Works,  Philadelphia,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $150,000  to  operate  a  local  plant. 
E.  M.  Stott  Is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  Thermo  Service  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  recently 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manu- 
facture fireless  cookers  and  metal  goods,  has  filed  notice  of 
increase  in  its  capital  from  $10,000  to  $100,000.  Wray  C. 
Arnold  and  Robert  C.  Fender,  Philadelphia,  are  incorporators 
of  the  company. 

Isaac  Dozer,  5632  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  new  one  and  two-story  machine  shop, 
about  90  X  92  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Woodland  and  Yewdell 
Streets. 

The  Treen  Box  Co.,  Memphis  and  Tioga  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Is  taking  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  and 
basement  concrete  and  brick  addition  to  its  plant,  about  51 
X    100  ft. 

F.  R.  Hansen,  I'hiladelphia,  and  associates,  have  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  the  Conshohocken  Steel  &  Alloy  Cor- 
poration, with  capital  of  $350,000.  to  manufacture  Iron 
and  steel  products.  S.  C.  Seymour,  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  also 
an  incorporator. 

The  Hamilton  R.  Marsh  Co.,  210  South  Eleventh  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Purchasing  Commission  for  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  registration  markers  to  bo  installed  at 
the  State  Pri.son,  at  a  cost  of  $78,375. 


HeiiiN  iJisj^ton  cSi  Soii.-i,  inc.,  l^liiladelphia,  have  awardeil  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  brick  and  con- 
crete addition  to  their  i)lant  at  Tacony.  about  40  x  65  ft.,  to 
cost  $11,000. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  Phila- 
delphia, is  taking  bids  up  to  Sept.  12  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  one-story  power  plant  at  its  institution  at  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Pine  Streets.  Philij)  H.  Johnson.  110  South  Broad 
Street,  is  architect. 

Construction  has  been  completed  of  the  new  plant  of  the 
Westinghouse  Lamp  Co.,  on  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  the  installation  of  machinery  and  equipment  will 
be  commenced  at  once. 

A.  H.  Wirz,  Inc.,  Chester,  Pa.,  operating  a  tin  and  stamped 
metal  plant  at  Fourth  and  Palmer  Streets,  is  taking  bids  for 
the  construction  of  an  addition. 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  is  taking  bids  for 
the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant,  about 
26  X  75  ft. 

The  Bowen  Anchor  Co.,  Morton,  Pa.,  has  had  plans  pre- 
paretl  for  additions  to  its  plant  to  comprise  a  one-story  foun- 
dry, about  90  X  200  ft.  ;  one-story  pattern  shop,  about  25 
X  70  ft.,  and  two-story  office  building,  25  x  45  ft.  The  Harry  C. 
Eisenbi.se  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building.  Philadelphia,  is  engi- 
neer. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
has  awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  new  two- 
story  addition,  about  56  x  70  ft.,  at  its  Shenango  works,  to 
cost  $50,000. 

The  L.  &  G.  Belting  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  operate  a  local  plant. 
D.  H.  Gruber,  West  Leesport,  heads  the  company. 

The  Reading  Stove  Works,  Front  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Reading,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  stoves,  heaters,  etc.,  is  plan- 
ning for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plant  to  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000.  The  company  has  authorized 
a  stock  issue  for  this  amount. 

Casper  H.  German,  614  West  Poplar  Street,  York,  Pa., 
operating  a  planing  mill  protlucts  plant,  is  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  works  by  the  construction  of  a  two-story  addi- 
tion, 100  X  200  ft.,  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
steerage  sleds. 

The  Lester-Jordan  Machine  Co.,  Washington  Street. 
Norristown,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  machinery,  is  arranging  foi- 
extensions  in  its  plant.  It  is  .said  that  the  capacity  will  be 
increased. 

The  Novelty  Incandescent  Lamp  Co.,  Emporium,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  electric  lighting  specialties,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  addition,  85  x  90  ft.,  to  its 
plant  at  St.  Marys,  to  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  Columbus  Chain  Co.,  Fifteenth  and  Cumberland 
Streets,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  chains,  will  make  en- 
largements in  its  plant  to  increase  the  present  capacity.  The 
company  is  dismantling  the  former  West  End  rolling  mills, 
and  will  utilize  the  structures  for  the  proposed  extension.  It 
is  said  that  the  company  will  install  considerable  new  chain 
making  machinery. 

The  Watkins  Tubeless  Air-Cooled  Auto  Tire  Co.,  Ingram, 
Pa.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  in  Delaware  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture  special  automobile  tires. 
T.  C.  Watkins,  Ingram,  and  Morgan  Howells.  Orville,  Ohio, 
are  the  principal  Incorporators. 

The  tJnited  States  Rubber  t.'o  has  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  five-story  addition,  about  50  x  100  ft.,  to 
its  Williamsport,  Pa.,  works,  to  increase  the  present  capacity. 
The  company  is  also  planning  for  the  construction  of  further 
extensions  on  the  site  of  its  present  Factory  C,  which  will  be 
dismantled  and  a  new  structure,  about  75   x   170  ft,  erected. 

The  Thomas  Flexible  Coupling  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $60,000  to  operate  a  local 
works.     John  Jorden,  Jr.,  is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  awarded  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  new  reinforced-concrete  shops  at  its  Irving- 
ton  works,  near  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  structures  will  con- 
sist of  a  30-stall  roundhouse,  machine  and  repair  shop«  and 
power  plant. 

The  Pittsburgh  Sad  Iron  Works.  Pittsburgh,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  operate  a  local 
r)lant.     H.  G.  Bash  is  the  princip;il  incorporator. 

The  Pittsburgh  Metal  Brazing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  operating 
machine  repair  shops  at  2939  Smallman  Street,  has  filed  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  at  Harrisburg  with  capital  of  $16  000 
J.  H.  Gray  is  head. 

The  Kutsche  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
l)een  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to 
manufacture  Iron  and  steel  products.  Oswald  Kutsche,  Ell 
Tliomas  and  William  Kllk.  all  of  Pittsburgh,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 
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K.  K.  UeiMlfi  A:  Co.,  (."omiiif riial  BuililliiK.  Kir«t  AveiiUf, 
I'ittsburgh,  have  filed  articluK  of  incorporation  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000  to  manufacture  ventilatiiiK  machinery.  H.  A.  (Jeier, 
Avalon,  heads  the  company. 

Charles  E.  Butler  &  Sonn  Co.,  Hazleton,  I'a.,  operating  the 
Pennsylvania  Quarry  Stripping  &  Construction  ('o.,  have  ac- 
quired the  interests  of  David  Benjamin  in  the  new  machine 
shops  and  iron  works  erected  during  the  past  year.  Exten- 
sions are  being  made  in  the  plant,  which  will  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  mining  and  stripping  cars,  steam  shovoln  and 
kindred  products  used  in  colliery  operations. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  new  $30,000  plant  for  the 
Fidelity  Electric  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  Ij.  V.  Wright,  con- 
tractor. 

Alterations  are  being  made  at  the  Jeanesville  Iron  Works. 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  so  that  work  can  be  started  on  five  million 
sheila     A  force  of  about  4000  men  will  be  employed. 

The  Lycoming  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Williamsport.  Pa., 
will  erect  additional  buildings  and  increase  its  working  force 
to  handle  a  large  order  from  the  Dort  Automobile  Co.  The 
contract  will  keep  the  mills  working  for  three  years. 

The  Berwick,  Pa.,  plant,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
will  start  work  on  an  order  for  1000  box  cars  for  the  (Jovern- 
ment.  The  Milton,  Pa.,  plant  will  build  30n  tank  cars  for 
the  Government  to  be  used  In  France. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  27. 

The  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
power  house  on  Benning  Road.  N.E.,  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington.  D.  C,  will 
build  a  new  electric  power  plant,  about  100  x  200  ft.,  and 
distributing  system  at  its  Norfolk.  Va..  navy  yard,  to  cost 
about  $800,000. 

The  Mann  Shipbuilding  Co ,  Baltimore,  Md.,  recently  in- 
corporated, has  acquired  about  35  acres  of  property  on  Curti.s 
Bay  for  its  proposed  new  shipbuilding  works  with  water  front- 
age of  about  3000  ft.  The  plant  will  specialize  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cargo  ships.  The  Mann  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Light 
Street,  will  be  affiliated  with  the  new  organization.  J.  D. 
Sweet,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  vice-president  of  the  company. 

The  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  East  Fort 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  build  a  new  one-story  power 
plant  addition  to  its  works,  about  70  x  90  ft.,  to  cost  $20,000. 
The  structure  will  be  known  as  Powe"  House  No.  7. 

John  C.  Melville,  Reisterstown,  Md.,  has  had  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  new  o.ie-story  blacksmithing  works. 

The  Burt  Machine  Co.,  401  East  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore. 
Md.,  a  Delaware  incorporation,  has  filed  notice  of  increase 
in  Itfc  capital  from  $50,000  to  $150,000. 

The  High  Point  Machine  Works,  High  Point,  N.  C,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
machinery-  W.  L.  and  W.  W.  Smith  and  V.  J,  Melvin.  High 
Point,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Payne  Valve  Corporation,  Nininger  Building,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  1h  planning  for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  valves,  particularly  for  automobile  service. 
The  equipment  to  be  installed  will  include  automatic  screw 
machines,  lathes  and  kindred  apparatus,  and  is  estimated  to 
coHt  about  $25,000.     T.  L.  West,  Salem,  Va.,  is  president. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addi- 
tion to  lt«  roundhouse  at  Russell,  Ky. 

Fulton,  Conway  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  manufacturers  of 
blacksmithing  specialties,  have  increased  their  capital  from 
$100,000  to  $150,000. 


Chicago 

(.'nK.AUo,  Aug.  27. 
The  National  Machine  Tool  Huilders'  Association  has  ad- 
<lrMM«d  letters  to  machlne-twjl  dealers  asking  them  to  supply 
the  officers  of  the  association  with  lists  of  the  tools  they 
have  HVHilable  for  all  kinds  of  work,  the  purpose  being  to 
ascertain  Just  where  the  Oovernment  and  private  Industries 
stand  with  regard  to  their  needs  for  metal-working  ma- 
chinery. The  (.overnment,  of  <'ourse.  Is  the  essential  con- 
sideration. It  Is  expecte*!  that  within  the  next  month  large 
Government  orders  for  shells  and  other  war  supplies  will  be 
distributed,  and  It  Is  predicted  that  the  demand  for  lathea, 
and  the  smaller  machines  used  for  shell-making,  will  ap- 
proximate that  whh'h  swept  the  country  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  H<ime  dealers  have  large  stocks  nf  Hinxll  lathes  and 
hand  M(Tew  machines. 

Moft    of   the  dealers    fomul    th.-    pitHt    wffk    »    mfher   i|ii|p| 


one,  and  in  no  direction  was  there  a  rush,  altliough  a  few 
good  sales  were  made,  especially  of  rebuilt  tools.  Among 
the  buyers  were  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  f:;o.,  which 
purchased  a  number  of  large  turret  lathps,  the  Hughes  Tool 
Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  which  also  purchased  large  turret  lathes, 
the  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Indlanarwlls;  the  Pan-American 
Motor  Corporation,  Decatur,  111.;  and  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

It  Is  learned  that  the  Wagner  F:iectric  Co..  St.  I>ouls.  has 
sufficient  machinery  to  take  care  of  the  Government  order 
for  gun  carriage  and  caisson  wheel  hubs  It  recently  received. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  a  two-story  factory,  40  x  85  ft., 
at  507  and  509  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  Chicago,  for  the 
F.  B.  Williams  Co.,  manufacturer  of  hardware  Hpecialties. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $15,000. 

Work  is  being  pushed  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  on  the 
construction  of  a  three-story  building,  100  x  250  ft.,  at  Oakley 
Boulevard  and  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  to  cost  $175,000.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  building,  which  is  of  mill  construction, 
lies  in  the  placing  of  the  staircases  and  stairways,  as  well  as 
the  elevator  shafts  on  the  outside  of  the  building  walls,  to 
permit  safe  exit  In  case  of  fire.  They  will  be  inclosed.  The 
heating  and  operating  plant  will  be  in  another  building.  The 
building  is  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Illinois  Miniature  l^amp 
Division  of  the  National  T.^mp  Works,  formerly  located  at 
Cleveland. 

The  Patterson-Sargent  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  contemplates 
the  construction  of  a  five-story  warehouse  and  factory,  near 
its  present  paint  plant  at  Twentieth  and  Lumber  streets, 
Chicago. 

Several  improvements,  including  the  installation  of  ad- 
'dltlonal  machinery  that  will  about  double  Its  output  are 
planned  by  the  Gary  Screw  &  Bolt  Works,  Gary,  Ind.  About 
$100,000  will  be  spent,  mostly  for  machinery,  although  some 
small  buildings  will  be  added.  The  company  has  a  site  of 
about    four  acres. 

Nathan  Hlmelfarb,  2429  West  .\dams  Street,  Chicago, 
Samuel  Horwitz  and  others  have  incorporated  the  Com- 
mercial   Bike  Mfg.   Co..   with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros.,  636  West  Twenty-second  Street,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturers  of  furniture,  have  obtained  a  permit 
for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  brick  factory  to  cost  $5,000. 

The  American  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased 
15  acres  in  East  St.  Louis,  on  which,  according  to  report, 
it   will  build  a  large  rope  and  twine  factory. 

The  Mitchell  Machinery  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  is  planning  to 
build  a  brick  addition,  90  x  200  ft.,  to  its  plant  in  South 
Fourth   Avenue,   Peoria. 

The  Topp- Stewart  Tractor  Co.,  Cllntonvllle,  Wis.,  has 
started  work  on  a  new  plant,  and  it  expects  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  light  tractors  about  Nov.  1.  It  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000. 

W.  W.  De  Long  &  Son,  Appleton,  Wis.,  architects,  have 
completed  plans  for  a  new  factory  to  be  erected  in  Appleton 
for  the  Auto  Body  Works.     Bids  will  be  taken  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  announced  by  F.  B.  Burrall,  president  Oneida  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  that  work  will  be  started  on  a 
factory  150  x  300  ft.  on  land  that  has  just  been  acquired.  The 
company  was  organized  in  April. 

The  Roof  Motor  Specialty  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
motor  and  automobile  specialties  by  Robert  M.  Roof,  J.  A. 
McMyler  and   W.    N.    Durbin. 

The  Parker  Rust-Proof  Co.  of  America,  Detroit,  of  which 
Clark  W.  Parker  Is  president,  will  establish  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  its  product  in  St.  Louis. 

The  McDougall-Duluth  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn., 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  for  the  construction  of  shop 
buildings  to  cost  $225,000  to  McLeod  &  Smith,  contractors. 

The  Schweers  Hardware  Co.,  Shawano,  Wis.,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  two-story,  1.,-shaped,  public  garage  and 
machine  shop,  70  x  102  ft.  and  40  x  70  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Gustaf  Engkel- 
brekt,  E.  G.  Hoglund  and  Fritz  Henderson. 

The  Adams  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  manufacturer  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  hardware  specialties,  has  leased  the  plant 
of  the  Loetscher-Ryan  Co.,  at  Dubuque,  for  several  years, 
to  Increase  Its  manufacturing  facilities. 

The  Motors  Si)ecialty  Corporation,  Chicago,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $150,000  to  manu- 
facture automobile  carburetors,  starters  and  kindred  equip- 
ment. Richard  James  and  S.  J.  Blumenthal,  Chicago,  are  the 
Incorporators. 

James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  West  Austin  Street,  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  metal  Meaning  specialties,  has  awarded  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  a  new  four-story  addition  to  its 
i)|}uit.  nhoiit  100  x  125  ft.  on  Albany  Avenue. 
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The  Revere  Motor  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  a  Delaware  incorpora- 
tion, has  increased  its  capital  from   $1,000,000   to   $3,500,000. 

The  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  manufacturer  of 
plumbers  brass  goods,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new  one- 
story  addition  to  its  plant,  about  50  x  150  ft.,  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  Bytaniz  Metal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  three-story  factory,  about  150  x  150  ft.,  to  cost 
about  $10,000. 

The  Hercules  Spring  Bed  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Cleveland  Wire  Springs  Co.,  Cleveland,  specializ- 
ing in  the  production  of  bed  springs,  has  acquired  a  two-story 
factory,  about  75  x  115  ft.,  on  West  Ninth  Street,  for  the 
manufacture  of  wire  bed  springs.     C.  H.  Mlnturn  is  manager. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Aug.  27. 

Conditions  in  the  Milwaukee  machine-tool  industry  show 
little  change  from  those  existing  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  excepting  that  the  flood  of  orders  for  single  tools  and 
small  lots  continues  to  advance  delivery  dates  on  ordinary 
contracts  each  week.  Equipment  for  shops  engaged  in  Gov- 
ernment work  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  demand  at  this 
time,  and  such  business,  naturally,  is  being  given  preference. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  other  factor  as  being  a  dis- 
tinct feature  of  the  present  demand,  as  orders  come  from  the 
largest  variety  of  sources  ever  known  and  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  So  far  as  foreign  business  is  concerned,  Mil- 
waukee milling  machine  makers  say  that  their  agents  are 
taking  every  machine  that  can  be  spared. 

A  large  part  of  the  demand  for  lathes  and  other  tools  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  reorganization  of  shops  engaged  in  vari- 
ous divisions  of  the  metal-working  industry  to  make  a  place 
for  departments  in  which  contracts  for  war  munitions,  weap- 
ons and  supplies  may  be  executed.  This  transformation  of  in- 
dustry has  placed  many  new  buyers  on  the  books  of  the 
machine-tool  trade. 

The  entire  industry  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  disposition 
of  claims  for  industrial  exemptions  from  the  selective  draft, 
which  now  are  being  entered  in  large  numbers  by  employers. 
A  large  number  of  such  claims  have  been  denied  by  local 
boards  for  adjudication  by  district  appeal  boards,  merely  as 
a  matter  of  avoiding  any  charges  of  discrimination. 

The  Wisconsin  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Burlington,  Wis., 
which  has  been  operating  a  small  tin  container  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  connection  with  its  main  condensery  at  Burling- 
ton, is  erecting  a  complete  new  can  manufacturing  unit,  150  x 
200  ft.,  of  brick  and  steel,  with  sawtooth  roof.  The  equip- 
ment will  include  five  lines  of  automatic  machinery,  and  a 
force  of  100  to  125  men  will  be  employed.  C.  R.  McCanna  is 
general  manager. 

The  Madison-Kipp  Lubricator  Co.,  Madison.  Wis.,  has 
completed  additions  and  extensions  to  its  works,  which  will 
enable  it  to  increase  its  capacity  from  75  to  100  per  cent 
during  the  coming  year.  The  company  manufactures  lubri- 
cating units  for  gas  and  oil  engines,  tractors,  marine  en- 
gines, steam  hammers,  machine-tools,  grain  separators  and  a 
variety  of  other  purposes,  and  last  year  produced  more  than 
500,000  units.  The  force  has  been  increased  to  225  men. 
T.  E.  Coleman  is  president. 

Rieboldt  &  Walter,  shipbuilders.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  are 
enlarging  their  facilities  for  manufacturing  wooden  steamers 
up  to  300  ft.  lengths.  The  additions  consist  of  one  metal- 
working  and  two  wood-working  shops.  New  bolt-cutting, 
punching,  boring  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed.  The 
company  is  building  a  265-ft.  steamer  for  the  Crosby  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Milwaukee,  which  has  been  commandeered,  to- 
gether with  other  work  under  way  and  on  the  books.  The 
present  force  is  125  skilled  operatives. 

The  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  Milwaukee,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  W.  G.  Williams,  local,  for  making  al- 
terations and  enlarging  numerous  buildings  for  increased  ef- 
ficiency  at   a  cost  of  approximately   $30,000. 

The  Pflster  &  Vogel  Leather  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  plans 
for  a  two-story  private  garage  and  machine  shop,  95  x  123  ft., 
of  brick  and  concrete,  at  its  Bay  View  plant,  Stewart  and 
Hilbert  streets,  Milwaukee.  The  estimated  cost  is  $50,000 
with  equipment  Herman  .1.  Esser,  Camp  Building,  is  the 
architect. 

The  Universal  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.,  maker  of 
steering  gears  and  other  automobile  parts,  has  changed  Its 
corporate  style  to  Lorenz  Motors  Co.,  and  amended  its  cor- 
porate articles  to  provide  for  its  engagement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  engines,  motors,  motor  trucks,  tractors,  traction 
engines,  passenger  automobiles,  ships,  weapons,  munitions  of 
war,  airplanes,  etc. 

The  Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Fond  du  I^c.  Wis.,  has 
bf^giin  the  transfer  of  its  fixture  departmfTit  to  ttie  new  manu- 


facturing plant  now  being  completed  at  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
As  the  new  plant  reaches  advanced  stages  of  completion, 
other  departments  will  be  moved,  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  transfer  will  be  completed  until  Jan.  1.  Twenty-flve  tool- 
makers  and  machinists  have  accompanied  the  fixture  de- 
partment. The  total  working  force  numbers  about  100 
skilled  men. 

Schafrin,  Schmitz  &  Co.,  3102  Cherry  Street,  Milwaukee, 
wholesale  scrap  metal  and  junk  dealers,  recently  incorporated 
with  $45,000  capital,  will  erect  a  three-story  warehouse,  40  x 
142  ft.,  of  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  construction.  The 
architect  is  L.  J.  Laskin,  310  Caswell  Block.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $25,000. 

The  Water  and  Light  Commission,  Shawano.  Wis.,  is 
closing  bids  today,  Aug.  27,  for  furnishing  all  material  and 
constructing  approximately  4000  lin.  ft.  of  4  and  6  in.  cast 
iron  water  mains.     Julius   Spearbraker   is  secretary. 

The  C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  Waupun,  Wis.,  manufacturing  vul- 
canizing machinery  and  portable  vulcanizers,  will  erect  a 
new  warehouse  and  shipping  building  and  use  the  space  now 
devoted  to  storage  to  manufacturing  processes. 

A  report  from  Madison,  Wis.,  says  that  E.  J.  Haynes, 
of  the  Haynes  Automobile  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind. ;  Winthrop  Bur- 
dick  and  C.  E.  Schinberg,  Chicago,  are  contemplating  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  plant  in  Madison  to  manufacture  a  con- 
vertible touring-camping  motor  car.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Government  already  has  placed  an  order  for  500  of  the  units 
for  the  army.     Further  details  are  not  divulged. 

The  United  States  Switch  Co.,  a  Delaware  corporation, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,334,925,  has  been  granted  authority 
to  do  business  in  Wisconsin.  The  official  representative  is 
J.  W.  Hubbard,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  the  local  interest  is 
stated  to  be  valued  at  $200,000. 

P.  H.  Slattery.  Adell,  Sheboygan  County,  Wis.,  has  en- 
gaged Clare  C.  Hosmer,  architect,  Milwaukee,  to  design  a 
one-story  fireproof  garage  and  repair  shop,  45  x  120  ft., 
costing  about  $12,500  with  equipment.  Mr.  Slattery  is  Ford 
dealer. 

The  Universal  Motor  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  increased  its 
capital   stock   from    $25,000   to   $50,000. 

The  Wehr  Steel  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  awarded  the  general 
contract  for  the  erection  of  two  80-ft.  bays  of  steel  and  brick 
construction  to  the  Northwestern  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  Jaeschke  Bros.  Foundry  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  com- 
pleting work  on  a  large  shop  addition  and  will  award  con- 
tracts at  once  for  the  erection  of  a  new  sand  shed,  of  con- 
crete and  brick,  65  x  28  ft.,  at  Thirtieth  and  Locust  streets. 
The  architects  are  Herbst  &  Hufschmidt. 

The  Hartmann-Greiling  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  founder 
and  machinist,  has  awarded  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  machine  shop  and  manufacturing  plant  costing  $75,000, 
for  occupancy  by  the  Lawson  Aircraft  Corporation,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  incorporated  recently  with  $200,000  capital,  aa 
previously  noted.  The  company  has  been  operating  In  tem- 
porary quarters  for  about  six  months.  Alfred  W.  Lawson  is 
general  manager. 

The  Bensen  Speed  Signal  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
and  market  signal  devices  for  railroads,  steamship,  automo- 
biles, etc.  The  incorporators  are  Louis  Weidenbeck,  Hal  Mar- 
tin and  A.  D.  CampbelL 

The  Northwestern  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  127  South  Water 
Street.  Milwaukee,  Is  moving  its  machinery  and  equipment 
into  its  new  structural  plant  at  Hopkins  Street  and  Lake 
.\ venue,  which  will  be  in  full  operation  about  Sept.  1.  The 
new  plant  is  100  x  200  ft.,  of  steel  and  brick,  and  the  in- 
vestment is  about  $100,000.  The  force  of  men  is  being  In- 
creased to  150  and  later  will  number  175  to  200.  The  present 
works  on  South  Water  Street  will  be  abandoned.  A.  Pergande 
is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Eastern  Wisconsin  Electric  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has 
:i warded  the  contract  for  erecting  a  new  power  house,  60  x 
90  ft.,  to  the  Northwestern  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
It  will  involve  about  200  tons.  The  steam  generating  in- 
stallation will  be  of  6000-kw.  capacity.  The  Fargo  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Jackson,   Mich.,   is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Wisconsin  Gear  &  Axle  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
<orporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  gears,  transmissions,  axles  and  other  auto- 
mobile, truck  and  tractor  parts.  The  Incorporators  are  Her- 
man W.  Noll,  1057  Muskego  Avenue;  Jacob  Scharmer  and 
Bernard  A.  Hoermann.  all  of  Milwaukee.  Plans  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

The  Chicago  Racine  &  Milwaukee  Steamship  Line,  Chi- 
cago, has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  George  W.  Stiles  Con- 
struction Co.,  11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  for  erecting  a 
reinforced     conerete,    steel    and    brick    dork,     warehouse    and 
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manufacturing  building,  150  x  156  ft.,  five  storiew  and  ba«e- 
ment,  on  the  Root  River,  inner  harbor,  Racine.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $350,000.  The  architect  is  A.  S.  Hecht,  154 
West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

The  U.  S.  Auto  Radiator  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  |2,500  by  Jo.seph  Kunkel, 
M.  Resnick  and  Adolph  H.   Roethke. 

The  Topp-Stewart  Tractor  Co.,  Clintonville.  Wis.,  has 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  first  unit 
of  its  new  gas  tractor  manufacturing  plant  to  A.  N.  Carter, 
Clintonville.  It  will  be  66  x  176  ft,  of  brick  and  steel,  with 
sawtooth  roof,  and  was  designed  by  H.  P.  Schnetzky  &  Son, 
architects.  Milwaukee. 

The  Wisconsin  Welding  &  Cutting  Co.,  315  Fourth  Street, 
Milwaukee,  has  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  line  of 
mechanical  devices  for  garages  and  repairshops,  consisting  of 
jacks,  "dollies,"  motor  stands  and  light  portable  cranes  and 
hoi-sts.     C.  H.  Hansen  is  manager. 

The  Silent  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis.,  which 
is  erecting  a  new  plant,  as  already  noted,  will  manufacture 
three  types  of  washing  machines,  operated  by  electric,  gaso- 
line and  hand  power.  The  new  plant,  consisting  of  a  small 
foundry,  machine  shop  and  wood-working  shop,  will  be  ready 
about  Nov.  1. 

A  report  from  Racine,  Wis.,  says  that  outside  capital  is 
negotiating  with  owners  of  river  frontage  in  that  city  with 
a  view  of  establishing  a  ship-building  plant.  Details  are  not 
divulged,  but  it  is  said  that  an  option  has  been  taken  on  the 
Williamson  Lumber  Co.'s  dock  property,  with  a  frontage  of 
700  ft.,  near  Mead  Street  bridge. 

The  Western  Malleables  Co.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  is  install- 
ing considerable  new  machinery  and  equipment,  including  a 
15-ton  Brow^n  hoist  for  general  yard  and  shop  duties.  It  is 
said  that  the  hoist  alone  involved  an  expenditure  of  $18,000. 

The  equipment  of  the  former  plant  of  the  West  Superior 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  is  being  scrapped  under  the 
direction  of  an  expert  from  the  East,  and  the  rolls  and  other 
machinery  is  being  cut  up  into  melting  scrap  by  the  oxy- 
acetylene  process.  The  plant  has  lain  idle  for  more  than  10 
years  and  is  being  entirely  dismantled. 

The  former  Main  Street  Iron  Works,  Marinette,  Wis.,  is 
undergoing  extensive  repairs  and  alterations  to  make  it  suit- 
able for  occupancy  by  the  Landover  Truck  Co.,  Chicago. 
which  will  move  its  plant  and  offices  to  Marinette  shortly  af- 
ter Sept.  1. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Aug.  27. 

tSovernment  orders  which  have  come  to  many  Detroit  in- 
dustries the  last  few  weeks  are  having  a  decidedly  strength- 
ening: effect  upon  the  machine  tool  market.  Many  plants  are 
being  converted  for  the  manufacture  of  special  materials. 
particularly  those  needed  in  the  assembling  of  airplane  en- 
gines. Practically  all  plants  which  have  accepted  orders  for 
airplane  engine  parts  have  had  to  refit  with  new  machinery 
and  tools. 

Transportation  facilities  are  excellent  and  the  labor  situa- 
tion Is  satisfactory,  with  an  active  demand  for  skilled  me- 
ohanks. 

Ths  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  is  erecting  a  two-story 
addition  to  its  plant,  80  x  400  ft. 

Th«  Kales-Haskel  Co..  Detroit,  has  changed  its  name  to 
the  Kales  BtampinK  Co. 

The  Michifcan  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Pontiac,  manufacturer  of 
steel  forglngs.  has  elected  B.  F.  Esgar,  president.  John  H. 
ITrtnch.  prMldent  Michigan  Stamping  Co.,  and  Robert  T. 
Hsrdegcn,  vice-president  Dominion  Forge  &  Stamping  Co., 
Walkcrvltle,  Ont.,  are  directors. 

The  M«!nomine«  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Menominee,  Mich.,  has 
parchasMl  the  plant  of  the  Richardson  Shoe  Co. 

C.  M.  Kmlllel  tc  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  stwk  of  fZ.'J.OOO  to  manufacture  tools  and  auto  parts. 

The  Travers4!  City  Motor  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  will 
h#gln  operations  next  month  with  $150,000  capital. 

The  Parker  Kust  Proof  Co.,  Detroit,  has  selected  St.  Louis 
as  one  of  the  2«  cities  In  which  It  will  build  branch  plants. 

The  Buhl  Malleable  Co.,  Detroit,  has  purchased  adjoining 
property  on  the  river  front  for  the  expansion  of  its  plant. 

The  Auto  IVKly  Co..  I^nsing,  is  floating  $250,000  of  treas- 
ury stock  to  provide  for  extensions. 

The  Lansing  8crew  Prwlucts  Co.,  Lansing,  has  been  or- 
ganised with  capital  of  $70,000.  Alfred  Hermsdorf,  president 
rZ^^rT."*'  '"«"««"',  WHH  formerly  production  manager  for 
the  MIrhlgiin  H^-rew  Co. 


The  Walker  I'niversal  Joint  Co.,  DetroJI,  will  aniiouni-e  nn 
factory  location  Sept.  1.  It  will  produce  univt-rsal  Joints  for 
motor  cars. 

The  Hackett  Motor  Car  Co.  has  punhasi'd  a  t1v«'-a<Te  kii*- 
in  Grand  Rapids. 

The  McDonough  Automatic  Regulator  Co.,  Ixtrolt,  hH^ 
incorporated  to  manufacture  stokers,  valves,  etc 

The  Benton  Harbor  Auto  Machine  Co.,  Benton  Harbor. 
Mich.,  has  been  incorporated  for  $174,000  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery and  parts. 

The  General  Motors  Corjxjration,  Detroit,  will  erect  a  drop 
forge  plant  to  cost  $350,000. 

Work  has  started  on  the  first  unit  of  a  group  of  bulldingH 
for  a  pipe  bending  plant  to  be  erected  for  Murray  W.  Hn]fH 
&  Co.,  Detroit. 

The  Lapeer  Tractor-Truck  Co.  has  purchased  an  eight - 
acre  site  at  Lapeer,  Mich.     W.  H.  Tucker  is  president. 

Buildings  of  the  Wyant  &  Cannon  Foundry  Co.,  Muske- 
gtm  Heights,  Mich.,  were  damaged  by  an  acetylene  explosion 

Among  the  new  Michigan  corporations  are  the  Saginaw 
Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Saginaw,  $400,000;  Riverside  Machine  & 
Plating  Co.,  Jackson,  and  the  Bla.shfleid  Furnace  Co.,  Jack- 
son. 

The  Riddell  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  organized 
to  operate  a  local  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  metal  and 
iron  specialties.  W.  O.  Riddell  and  H.  J.  Thornton,  both  of 
Louisville,  are  the  principal  incorporators. 

The  General  Motors  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  completed 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  drop  forge  plant  to  cost 
about  $300,000.  The  addition  will  consist  of  three  one-story 
structures,  160  x  600  ft.,  75  x  600  ft.  and  65  x  300  ft. 

The  Fisher  Body  Corporation.  Oakland  Avenue,  Detroit, 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new  one-story  plant,  about  90  x 
550  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  West  End  Avenue,  for  its  aeroplane 
dei)artment.     Louis  Mendelsohn  is  secretary 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Aug.  28 

A  laige  volume  of  business  has  been  placed  in  heavy  tool.s 
by  companies  having  Government  contracts  for  grun  forgings 
and  additional  inquiries  are  pending  from  the  same  sources, 
t'unching  and  shearing  machinery  is  In  heavy  demand,  largely 
from  Eastern  shipyards.  The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  is 
placing  orders  for  $75,000  to  $100,000  virorth  of  punching  and 
shearing  machines.  The  export  demand  for  this  class  of 
equipment  is  quite  active,  and  a  Cleveland  manufacturer  has 
recently  received  orders  from  France,  Ru.ssia,  Japan,  Norway 
and  Sweden  for  small  lots  of  machines.  Inquiry  for  .small 
lots  of  standard  tools  in  the  medium  and  smallest  sizes  is 
fairly  plentiful,  these  coming  largely  from  makers  of  airplane 
parts,  motor  trucks  and  other  manufacturers  engaged  In 
Government  work.  There  is  a  heavy  demand  from  foundrie.'s 
for  molding  machines.  Considerable  second-hand  machinery 
in  round  lots,  largely  automatic  and  screw  machines,  is  being 
placed  on  the  market  by  Eastern  dealers. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  will  purchase  about 
500  storage  battery  electric  trucks  for  use  in  France.  Manu- 
facturers are  now  preparing  estimates  on  these. 

The  Friddle  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  organized 
to  bring  out  a  new  line  of  automobiles,  and  has  purchased  a 
small  amount  of  machinery   for  development  work. 

The  Cleveland  Switchboard  Co.  will  erect  a  new  factory, 
one  story,  80  x  140  ft.,  at  2925  East  Seventy-ninth  Street. 

The  Grabler  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  a  brick,  steel  and  concrete  addition  to  its  foundry,  fiO  x 
104  ft. 

The  K.  C.  Iron  Woiks  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  purchased  a  site 
on  Sweeney  Avenue  on  which  it  plans  to  erect  a  two-stor>- 
factory,   75   x   125  ft. 

The  United  States  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  acquired  a  two- 
acre  site  on  West  106th  Street,  on  which  it  plans  to  erect  a 
new  plant. 

The  American  Can  Co.  has  acquired  a  several  acre  site 
near  its  present  Cleveland  plant,  where  it  plans  the  erection 
of  a  large  plant  extension. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  a  gen- 
eral contract  with  the  Sam  W.  lOmerson  Co.,  Cleveland,  fot 
its  plant  additions,  which  will  include  a  one-story  building. 
62  X  500  ft.,  and  a  two-story  building,  SO  x  100  ft.  The  King 
Bridge  Co.   will   erect  the  steel. 

The  Grant  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  er«'ction  of  Its  plant  extension.  This  will  be  a  two- 
story  building,  60  X  260  ft. 

The  Kenney-McGreevy  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  recently  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000,    will    establish    a    plant    In   the   building   formerly   oc- 
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cupied  by  the  Phoenix  Klectric  Co.,  and  will  make  rough  brass 
and  iron  castings.  H.  D.  Kenney  is  president ;  Joseph  Paule, 
vice-president ;  Andrew  Cass,  second  vice-president ;  Hugh 
McGreevy,  secretary,  and  Jacob  Cousins,  treasurer. 

The  Williams  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  plans 
to  erect  a  three-story  addition,  50  x  275  ft,  and  install  some 
new  equipment. 

The  Climalene  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  build  a 
new  plant  of  brick  construction,  50  x  SO  ft.  and  three  stories, 
contract  for  which  has  been  placed. 

The  Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  Ohio,  which  re- 
cently announced  an  increase  in  its  capital  stock  to  make  a 
large  plant  extension,  advises  that  it  will  build  in  addition  to 
its  present  line  special  wood-working  and  metal-working 
tools,  including  tools  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  automo- 
bile motor  truck  and  airplane  engines,  heavy  service  drills, 
rail   drills,  multiple  drills,  etc. 

The  Lau  Iron  Works  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000  by  A.  W.  Lau  and  others 
to  take  over  the  business  heretofore  conducted  as  the  Lau 
Iron  Works  Co.  with  A.  W.  Lau  as  propiietor.  The  company 
will  erect  a  new  plant  between  Girard  and  Youngstown,  a 
four  and  one-half  acre  site  for  which  it  recently  purchased. 
The  company  fabricates  structural  and  decorative  iron  and 
steel  work. 

The  Elgin  Tractor  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio,  is  plauniag  to  erect 
a  two-story  concrete  factory  building,  80  x  220  ft. 

The  Universal  Boring  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  recently  incor- 
porated by  H.  J.  Teckley  and  others,  will  erect  a  factory  on 
Eleventh  Street  in  that  city. 

The  Toledo  Scale  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio,  lias  broken  ground 
for  a  new  plant  in  West  Toledo. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addi- 
tion to  its  plant,  60  x  150  ft.,  to  cost  about  $30,000.  The 
Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  the  contractor. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  27. 

The  Lowry  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Dugger,  Ind.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  to  drill  and  operate 
for  petroleum.  The  directors  are  O.  E.  Dugger,  Earl  Rob- 
bins  and  Charles  Lowry. 

The  Gary-Oklahoma  Mining  &  Development  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  at  Gary,  Ind.,  with  $60,000  capital  stock,  to 
mine  for  oil  and  gas.  The  directors  are  John  T.  Marich, 
Gosa  Marich  and  Kriss  L.   Aleksich. 

In  connection  with  the  new  yards  now  under  construction 
at  Richmond,  Ind.,  it  is  reported  the  Pennsylvania  Rtiilroad 
Co.  will  build,  in  the  early  future,  car  repair  shops  and  other 
terminal  equipment  to  cost  $250,000. 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants  Light  &  Power  Co.,  which 
has  been  incorporated  at  Mongo,  Ind.,  with  $500,000  capital 
stock,  will  build  electric  power  plants  in  Northern  Indiana 
and  Southern  Michigan.  J.  L.  Hawk,  Mongo,  is  president : 
Hiram  Himebaugh,  Bronson,  Mich.,  vice-president,  and  Eli 
Z.  Hawk,  Mongo,  secretary-treasurer.  The  largest  plant  is 
planned  for  a  site  on  the  St.  Joe  River,  near  Colon,  Mich. 

The  M.  T.  R.  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Indian- 
apolis, with  $50,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  valves, 
internal  combustion  engines,  etc.  The  directors  are  John  Iv. 
McKenzle,  William   H.   Truesdell  and   Albert   Regan. 

The  Oakes  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobile parts  and  metal  stampings,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $35,000  to  $250,000. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  tncrea.sed  its 
capital  stock  from   $25,000   to   $75,000. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  27. 
The  Government  is  in  the  market  for  a  number  of  machine 
tools  for  the  Aircraft  Production  Board.  Bids  will  be  opened 
to-day  for  200  16-in.  lathe.s,  shaping  machines,  milling  ma- 
chines, etc.  Requisitions  for  prices  are  also  out  on  several 
small  planing  machines,  precision  lathes,  profiling  machines 
and  other  equipment.  Rush  orders  have  been  placed  for 
special  boring  machines  for  making  cunnon.  Other  business 
of  this  kind  is  pendin^r 

Within  the  past  few  days  several  local  firms  were  some- 
what surprised  to  receive  orders  for  lathes  and  other  equip- 
ment from  Detroit  automobile  manufacturers  which  generally 
cover  two  or  three  machines. 

Labor  troubles  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  have  not  yet  been 
adjusted,  ^nd  one  large  machine  shop  has  found  it  necessary 
to  curtail  operations  on  account  of  its  foundry  being  idle 


Tlie  American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  made  fast 
progress  in  removing  its  equipment  into  its  new  building  and 
it  now  seems  probable  it  will  be  able  to  have  the  new  plant  in 
full  operation  before  Oct.   1. 

The  Cincinnati  Frog  &  Switch  Co.,  Oakley-Cincinnati,  will 
erect  an  addition  to  its  plant  estimated  to  cost  $6,000. 

The  P.  W.  Brackett  &  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  new  plant  to  be  erected  at  Winton  Place. 
Three  buildings  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  have  been 
decided  on,  having  a  total  floor  space  of  50,000  sq.  ft. 

The  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Hamilton  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  recently  mentioned,  is  now  well  under 
way.     The  building  will  be  45  x  200  ft.,  of  brick  and  steel. 

The  Columbia  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hamilton,  is  moving  into 
its  new  plant  in  South  Hamilton.  The  building  is  of  sawtooth 
roof  construction  and  will  enable  the  company  to  more  than 
double  its  present  output  of  shaping  machines. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Springfield  Welding  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  is  nearing  completion,  and  will  be  occupied  within  the 
•next  few  days. 

The  Monitor  Motor  Car  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased a  site  on  Third  Avenue  on  which  it  Intends  erecting  a 
building  with  100,000  sq.  ft.  of  fioor  surface.  The  present 
plant  is  on  Mount  Vernon  Avenue. 

The  Automatic  Control  Trailer  Co.,  Columbus,  intends  to 
add  to  its  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  and 
auto-truck  trailers. 

The  Miami  Trailer  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio,  has  commenced  woik 
on  a  two-story  addition,  60  x  65  ft.,  of  mill  construction. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  27. 

Inquiries  received  by  local  manufacturers  are  almost  all 
"live."  This  is  taken  to  indicate  that  manufacturers  do  not 
come  into  the  market  except  for  necessities.  Time  of  deliv- 
eries is  an  important  factor.  Boilers  are  very  much  in  de- 
mand. Kentucky  oil  operators  are  clamoring  for  supplie.s 
of  all  kinds  and  every  field  reports  development  work  being 
held  up  because  of  inability  to  obtain  supplies. 

The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  taken 
new  contracts  for  25  boilers.  Eight  of  these  are  500-hp. 
water  tube  boilers  for  Cosden  &  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  while  the 
others  are  all  150-hp.,  return  tubular  boilers,  horizontal, 
of  which  eight  have  been  purchased  by  the  Government  for 
the  cantonment  at  Louisville ;  two  by  the  Standard  Engi- 
neering Co.,  Washington,  for  Fjsk  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  two  by  the  Rockport  Coal  Co.,  Rockport,  Ky.,  and  five 
by  the  Aetna  Refining  Co.  for  a  refinery  to  be  erected  at 
Louisville. 

J.  F.  Wagners'  Sons,  Louisville,  Ky.,  have  the  contract 
for  a  large  quantity  of  sheet  metal  work  for  the  Army  can- 
tonment at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  have  been  offered  similar 
contracts  for  other  army  camps.  The  metal  used  is  galvan- 
ized iron,  24  gauge. 

The  Illinois  Cefttral  Railroad  will  shortly  begin  enlarge- 
ment of  its  shops  at  Jackson,  Teini.,  and  will  purchase  ma- 
chinery to  the  amount  of  $30,000.  In  addition  a  freight 
repair  yard  is  to  be  established  by  the  company  at  Frog- 
moor,   Tenn. 

Morris  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  let  a  contract  to  Stewart  & 
Johnson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  installation  of  a  refrig- 
erator plant  in  Chattanooga. 

The  Kingsport  Pulp  Corporation,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  i.s 
asking  for  prices  o«i  two  100-ton  hydraulic  jacks  and  two 
20-ton   screw   jacks. 


Texas 


Austin,  Aug.  25. 

The  drouth  remains  unbroken  in  a  large  area  of  the 
principal  agricultural  regions  of  the  State.  The  poor  outlook 
for  a  good  yield  of  ootton  and  other  crops  is  beginning  to 
have  a  distressing  effect  upon  the  machinery  and  tool  trade. 

T.  B.  Atkins  plans  to  build  a  factory  at  El  Paso  for 
the  construction  of  concrete  silo  blocks  under  a  new  inven- 
tion that  he  has  patented  which  does  away  with  wooden 
forms. 

The  Rio  Bravo  Oil  Co.  will  lay  a  6-in.  pipe  line  from 
Damon  Mound  to  Pledger,  a  distance  of  11  miles.  It  will 
install  railroad  loading  racks  at  Pledger. 

The  Gainesville-Red  River  Bridge  Co.,  which  has  been 
incorporated  at  Gainesville,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000, 
will  build  a  bridge  across  the  Red  River  near  Gainesville. 
The  Incorporators  are  S.  M.  King,  J.  W.  Mahan  and  A.  C. 
Whaley. 

The  Lone  Star  Ship  Building  Co.,  Baltimore,   Md..   which 
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has  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  has  been  granted  a  permit 
to  do  business  In  Texas.  It  will  build  a  large  shipbuilding 
plant  at  Beaumont.  Walter  J.  Crawford  of  Beaumont  Is 
state  agent  for  the  company. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  27. 

The  Hodges-Boiler  Works,  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  planning  for 
additions  in  its  plant  to  cost  about  $50  000.  The  extensions 
will  include  a  one-story  machine  shop,  about  50  x  140  ft.  ; 
foundry,  about  30  x  60  ft.,  and  blacksmith  works,  60  x  60  ft. 
D.  G.  Hodges  is  president. 

The  Jefferson  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  operate 
a  local  plant.  W.  B.  Harper,  H.  H.  Lind  and  L.  R.  Hanna, 
Birmingham,  are  the  incorporators. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Aug.  21. 

The  labor  disturbances  in  western  Washington  seem  to 
have  lost  their  force,  and  more  sawmills  and  other  wood- 
working plans  are  in  operation  than  at  any  time  since  the 
operatives  quit  to  enforce  demands  for  shorter  work  hours 
and  h  gher  wages.  A  number  of  the  largest  mills  in  Seattle, 
Grays  Harbor  country  and  Tacoma  have  resumed  operations. 

Fires  throughout  the  forests  of  western  Washington 
threaten  damage  and  loss  equal  to  the  big  losses  of  1910. 
In  many  places  fires  are  completely  beyond  control  and  tre- 
raenduous  losses  have  resulted. 

According  to  statistics  recently  compiled,  12  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  sh=p  construction  is  now  under  way  in  Seattle 
shipyards.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  steel  ship  tonnage  in 
the  United  States  is  on  the  ways  of  Seattle  plants.  Thirty- 
eight  per  cent,  or  603,600  tons,  of  all  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  is  being  handled  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  65  per  cent,  or  364,600  tons  of  the  steel  ship 
tonnage  of  the  nation.  Of  this  amount,  32  per  cent  is  being 
constructed  In  Seattle.  Portland  leads  in  the  wooden  ship 
construction,  with  Seattle  second. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  the  conference  under  way  in 
Washington  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  the  Pacific  coast  steel  shipbuilding 
plants  and  delegates  from  the  metal  trades  and  shipbuilding 
anions,  steel  workers  on  the  coast  will  continue  working,  al- 
though It  has  been  decided  that  the  new  wage  scale "  agree- 
ment should  become  effective  Aug.  15.  The  steel  shipbuilding 
plants  are  asking  that  the  Government  add  25  per  cent  to  the 
contract  prices  for  ships  In  order  to  meet  the  proposed  advance 
tn  waces  and  curtailment  of  working  hours. 

AH  the  spruce  lumber  the  Government  and  its  allies 
need  can  be  supplied  by  Oregon  and  Wa.shington  mills,  and  a 
Mf  driT«  has  been  started  to  produce  this  lumber.  It  is 
aHmt»6  that  the  Allies  will  need  117,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  in 
tiM  next  18  months  for  aircraft  use.  The  newly  organized 
Spruce  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  in  Portland  will 
handle  all  of  the  spruce  orders.  Initial  orders  for  airplane 
■Pnice,  acsregatlng  1,000  000  ft.  a  month,  have  been  placed 
by  K  T.  Allen,  representing  the  Government.  While  1000  ft. 
fa  required  to  be  cut  for  each  machine,  only  about  200  ft.  is 
tUMd.  tlM  rest  beins  waste  timber. 

While  there  Is  a  remarkable  run  of  salmon  in  the  North- 
waeC  hi  wmie  districts,  the  expected  tremendous  quadrennial 
mn  haa  failed  to  materialize,  and  a  shortage  is  certain. 
Many  thottaands  of  dollarH  were  spent  by  plants  in  equipping 
Ihtir  eanneries  for  the  usual  fourth-year  run  and,  in  many 
eacM,  thia  expenditure  will  be  a  complete  loss. 

B.  D.  Oallasher.  Vale,  Ore.,  plans  the  conntructlon  of  a 
large  redndng  plant  near  that  city,  In  the  development  of  his 
nitrate  properties. 

I*  H.  Oray,  of  the  L.  H,  Oray  Shipping  Co..  Seattle,  has 
parehaaed  a  lanre  situ  ni-nr  Chtco.  Wash.,  on  which  a  shlp- 
bvlldhif  phint  coeting  $70,000  will  be  erected  Immediately. 

Plane  for  the  proposed  plant  of  the  Schaake  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  on  Indtistrtal  Island,  Vancouver.  B.  C.  have  been  com- 
fleted.  and  bids  will  l>e  asked  for  soon.  The  mnln  building 
win  be  ••  X  1»0  ft,,  th«  foundry.  40  x  HO  ft.,  and  the  pattern 
room  M  X  M  ft     Modern  equipment  will  be  Instnllcd. 

The  !••  employees  of  the  K«jittle  Car  &  Foundry  Co  ,  Se- 
attle, went  on  strike  rer«intly  for  Increased  wages  and  8-hr. 
day,  N««otlatlons  are  undi>r  way  between  the  company 
oOMals  and  the  etrlkers. 

The^  War  Brass  Works.  Sen  it  in.  has  recently  movi-d  Into 
110.000  home  ot  1309  Rnllrond  Avenue.  The  ch- 
parlty  of  the  plant  will  be  Increased  50  per  cent,  and  several 
new  lines  o'  > Mne  products  will  be  turned  out     Th. 


company  reports  demands  that  far  exceed  Its  capacity  for 
brass  product.s  of  all  kinds. 

The  King  &  Winge  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  with  capi- 
talization of  $00,000,  has  been  organized  by  Thomas  J.  King 
and  B.  Winge.  The  firm  has  operated  for  years  under  the 
partnership  name  of  King  &  Winge. 

The  G.  M.  Stundifer  Construction  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
has  opened  its  shipbuilding  plant,  and  has  enough  contracts  to 
keep  the  plant  busy  for  several  months. 

The  Puget  Sound  Art  Glass  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  awarded 
a  $6,000  contract  for  3000  port  lights  to  be  installed  in  sub- 
marine chasers  and  other  craft  building  at  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.,  Seattle,  has  announced  that 
it  will  not  ask  exemption  for  any  of  the  62  workers  called 
under  the  draft.  This  plant  is  almost  exclusively  engaged 
on  ship  contracts. 

The  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  en- 
tered the  shipbuilding  business.  Two  keels  will  be  laid  down 
at  one  time,  and  company  will  continue  building  ships  for 
export  trade.  A  7000-kw.  unit  and  a  750-kw.  unit  will  be 
installed  in  the  power  house  to  be  constructed. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  packers.  North  Yakima,  Wash., 
will  install  special  fruit-canning  machinery.  The  company 
repot-ts  the  biggest  season  since  1910. 

The  Port  of  Astoria,  Ore.,  Commission  has  received  bids 
for  machinerj'  to  equip  the  new  workhouse  to  be  built  to 
accommodate  the  new  million-bushel  grain  storage  bins.  The 
Astoria  Iron  Works  and  Scow  Bay  Iron  Works  both  sub- 
mitted bids  for  frames  and  covers. 


lis 


Canada 

Toronto,  Aug.  27. 

The  McClavey  Mfg.  Co.,  London,  Ont.,  has  taken  over  the 
plant  of  the  Canada  Malleable  Steel  Range  Co.,  Oshawa, 
Ont.,  which  went  into  voluntary  liquidation  some  months 
ago.  Jong  Lang  will  be  superintendent  and  operations  will 
commence   immediately. 

T.  R.  McMackon,  Shedden,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
drag  sawing  machine. 

W.  E.  Hawes,  Port  Stanley,  Ont,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
1-hp.  motor,  25  cycle,  single  phase,  also  a  30-volt  generator. 

John  A.  Moody,  London,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
50-in.  waterwheel  and  a  Fitzgibbon  marine  boiler. 

Damage  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  was  caused  to  the  plant 
of  the  Poison  Iron  Works,  Toronto,  by  an  electric  storm. 
Two  large  electric  cranes  were  destroyed,  one  falling  against 
a  125-ft.  steel  stack,  demolishing  it  completely.  Consider- 
able damage  was  also  done  to  the  machine  shop. 

Kingsville,  Ont.,  is  asking  for  prices  and  information  on 
waterworks  pumps.     George  Pearce  is  clerk. 

K.  A.  Reeder,  town  clerk,  Rosthern,  Sask.,  is  receiving 
bids  until  Sept.  1  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  light 
plant,  also  for  oil  engine  or  engines,  and  electrical  machinery 
and   switchboard,   completely  installed. 

Bids  are  being  received  by  K.  Bethune  for  the  erection 
of  an  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  American  Can  Co.,  Emer- 
ald Street  North,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  to  cost  $125,000. 

Bids  are  being  received  by  the  architect,  R.  C.  Clark, 
care  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  the  erection  of  a  four-story 
brick  addition  to  the  company's  factory  on  Wentworth  Street 
North,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  to  cost  $30,000. 

Bids  will  be  called  shortly  by  L.  H.  Bacque,  care  Hotel 
Dufresne,  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  for  the  erection  of  a  brick 
plant  for  the  Three  Rivers  Lime,  Sand  &  Brick  Co.,  to  cost 
$100,000. 

The  Normandy  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines, 
Ont,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,- 
000  by  E.  Molr,  D.  L.  McDonald,  W.  J.  McCoy,  and  others, 
to  manufacture  rubber  tires,  rubber  goods,  etc. 

The  General  Devices  &  Fittings  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $45,000  by  John  I. 
Sutcllfto,  Hugh  A.  Munro,  Edward  J.  Swift,  and  others,  to 
manufacture  electrical  :ind  mechanical  appliances,  ma- 
chinery, etc. 

A  number  of  prominent  Montreal  business  men,  together 
with  the  Atlas  ConHtrnctlon  Co.,  Montreal,  purpose  to  estab- 
liHh  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  steamships. 
II  Ik  rhilmed  that  thfsu  vessels  can  be  constructed  more 
r«;i(llly  Ihiin  .slei'l  vesHcis  and  at  less  cost.  The  necessary 
(^iijiilal  luiH  been  secun-d.  I'lan.s  for  the  flr.st  vessel  have 
bfcii  prepared,  which  will  be  200  ft.  in  length,  iind  the  thick- 
iu'.hh  of  the  hull  will  be  from  3  to  5  In.  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  something  less  than  $100  000.  The  venture  it; 
largely  experimental  and  should  it  prove  successful  a  num- 
ber   of    compnnloH    are    ready    to    enter    upon    this    line    of 
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Results  of  Rolling  from  Green  Ingots 

Premature  Charging  Into  Hot  Reheating 
Furnace  and  the  Large  Internal  Steel 
Structure  Produced  of  Brittle  Character 


BY  GEORGE  W.  DRESS 


It  has  often  been  asked  what  difference  may  be 
found  in  the  physical  properties  of  steel  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  ingot  when  charged  into  a 
hot  reheating  furnace  for  subsequent  rolling  and 
forging.  The  general  rolling-mill  practice  is  to  put 
ingots  into  the  furnaces  while  hot  soon  after  the 
metal  has  solidified,  yet  at  the  same  time  irregu- 
larities and  abnormal  conditions  exist  which  neces- 
sitate the  charging  of  cold  ingots;  then  again  it  fre- 
quently occurs,  perhaps  through  carelessness,  that 
ingots  are  charged  before  the  central  portions  have 
been  solidified. 

In  the  charging  of  cold  ingots  and  especially 
those  of  high  carbon,  there  is  much  danger  of  shat- 
tering the  structure  because  of  the  unequal  expan- 
sion of  the  metal.  We  agree  that  the  surface  of  a 
cold  ingot  charged  into  a  hot  reheating  furnace  ex- 
pands very  rapidly,  producing  tension  on  the  struc- 
ture in  the  central  portion  of  the  ingot  to  which 
the  heat  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  penetrate. 
Not  to  discuss  the  theory  of  expansion  of  metals 
and   the   transformations   which   then   take   place, 


suffice  to  say  that  the  power  of  expansion  is  un- 
limited and  we  need  not  wonder  that  shattering 
takes  place.  To  reheat  cold  ingots  and  to  avoid  the 
shattering  it  is  essential  that  the  ingots  be  heated 
very  slowly. 

The  term  green  ingot  is  applied  to  one  in  which 
when  charged  the  interior  or  central  portion  has  not 
had  sufficient  time  to  solidify.  The  temperature  of 
the  reheating  furnace  is  generally  high  enough  to 
keep  the  metal  fluid  within  the  ingot;  in  fact,  the 
central  portion  of  the  larger  ingots  will  remain  fluid 
for  several  hours. 

The  original  surface  grain  of  the  solidified  por- 
tion of  a  green  ingot  while  being  rolled  is  reduced 
in  size.  The  large  structure  of  steel  in  the  cast  con- 
dition is  broken  up  and  the  grain  represents  normal 
rolling.  The  central  portion  being  still  fluid  and  in 
motion  during  the  rolling  will  show  on  cooling  a 
very  large  grain  structure,  similar  to  that  of  an 
ingot  which  had  not  received  any  work — in  other 
words,  the  structure  will  compare  favorably  with  a 
casting  cooled  slowly  and  undisturbedly  in  the  mold. 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  6 
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If  a  green  ingot,  say  22  in.  square  and  approxi- 
mately 3  tons  in  weight,  is  rolled  into  blooms  8  in. 
square,  an  etching  of  the  cross-section  will  show 
that  the  central  portion  of  the  bloom  has  a  different 
appearance  as  to  color  from  that  of  the  outside 
portion.  On  the  contrary,  an  ingot  charged  into  a 
reheating  furnace  soon  after  the  metal  has  been 
solidified  and  then  rolled,  or  an  ingot  allowed  to 
become  cold  and  then  charged  and  rolled,  will  show 
a  uniform  surface  on  etching,  so  far  as  grain  size 
is  concerned  and  provided  the  steel  has  no  segrega- 
tion. This  difference  of  appearance  in  color  in  the 
resulting  product  of  a  green  ingot  will  be  manifest 
regardless  of  the  etching  medium.  The  explanation 
is  briefly  the  wide  difference  in  grain  size.  The 
small  grain  of  the  outside  portion,  reduced  in  the 
rolling,  will  be  light,  whereas  the  large  and  irregu- 
lar grain  of  the  central  portion  will  be  dark. 

Again,  provided  the  steel  is  not  segregated,  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  surface  and  central  portion 
of  the  bloom  rolled  from  a  green  ingot  will  be  prac- 
tically the  same;  but  as  already  stated  there  will 
be  a  vast  difference  under  the  microscope  and  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  physical  properties. 
As  the  charging  of  green  ingots  produces  the  un- 
equal structure  and  as  a  large-grained  structure 
is,  other  things  being  equal,  weak,  we  have  the  first 
cause  of  many  failures  in  certain  finished  products. 
No  better  example  may  be  cited  than  finished  rails, 
as  no  heat  treatment  is  given  the  rails  after  having 
left  the  rolls. 

The  usual*  method  to  ascertain  the  first  cause 
of  trouble  in  a  brittle  rail  is  to  have  the  rail  analyzed 
for  segregation,  and  if  decided  segregation  is 
found,  a  conclusion  is  formed.  If  the  chemical 
analysis  shows  no  segregation,  then  a  cross-section 
of  the  rail  is  polished  and  etched  to  determine 
soundness  of  the  metal.  Micro-sections  are  taken 
from  the  surface  and  center  of  the  head.  A  com- 
pari.son  of  grain  size  and  grain  structure  of  surface 
and  center  of  head  is  carefully  noted.  In  brittle 
rails,  the  structure  in  the  center  of  the  head  is 
abnormally  large,  whereas  the  structure  at  the  sur- 
face may  be  normal.  The  first  cause  of  this  irregu- 
lar .structure  is  generally  attributed  to  initial  re- 
heating temperatures,  soaking  too  long  at  high  tem- 
peratures, or  finishing  temperature  much  too  high. 
Aside  from  the  large  and  irregular  grain  structure, 
the  surface  of  the  head  frequently  shows  an  outer 
carbonless  band  which  is  indicative  of  too  long  soak- 
ing at  rolling  temperatures.  While  the  conditions 
mentioned  have  an  influence  on  grain  size  and  the 
outer  carbonless  band  promotes  excessive  flowing  of 
the  metal  on  the  surface  regardless  of  the  carbon 
content,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  influence  of  charg- 
ing green  ingots  is  seldom  considered  and  the  first 
cause  of  much  brittleness  in  steel  is  overlooked. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  thorough  anneal- 
ing will  refine  the  large  and  irregular  grain  struc- 
tures and  will  make  the  structure  homogeneous  and 
hence  eliminate  much  of  the  brittleness.  In  the  case 
of  rails  annealing  in  not  done  and  only  rails  suflfi- 
ciently  strong  to  meet  the  drop  test  are  put  into 
service,  but  they  have  structures  unfit  to  withstand 
the  alternating  stresses  to  which  the  rails  are  sub- 
i«et«d. 

The  ar  -T  ving  prepared  photographs  serve 
to  show  i).  :.r.e  of  normal  and  abnormal  charg- 

ing of  InK'^tH  on  the  structures  in  finished  rails. 
Fig.  1  is  an  etched  croas-Hoction  of  an  8-in.  scjuare 
bloom  rolled  from  an  ingot  soon  after  the  metal  was 
solidlfie<l  and  represents  normal  charging.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  etched  surface  shows  a  uniformity 
of  structure  with  no  indication  of  segregation  or 
unsoundness.     Fig,  2  is  an  etched  cross-section  of 


a  rail  rolled  from  a  bloom  which  showed  a  uniform 
structure  with  no  indication  of  segregation  or  un- 
soundness. Figs.  3  and  4  represent  structures  at 
surface  and  center  of  head  of  rail  respectively.  Very 
little  difference  in  grain  size  is  to  be  noted.  The 
photomicrographs  represent  structures  at  a  magni- 
fication of  50  diameters.  The  grain  is  pearlite  sur- 
rounded by  a  net  work  or  cell  wall  of  ferrite.  The 
chemical  composition  of  steel  in  this  series  of  pho- 
tographs is  as  follows:  Carbon  by  combustion, 
0.574  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.062  per  cent;  phosphor- 
us, 0.058  per  cent;  manganese,  0.85  per  cent. 

Fig.  5  is  an  etched  cross-section  of  an  8-in. 
square  bloom  rolled  from  a  green  ingot.  The  con- 
trast in  color  previously  referred  to  is  clearly  de- 
fined. Fig.  6  is  an  etched  cross-section  of  a  rail 
rolled  from  such  a  bloom.  Here  again  may  be  seen 
the  contrast  in  color.  Figs.  7  and  8  represent  struc- 
tures at  the  surface  and  the  center  of  the  head  of 
the  rail  respectively.  The  difference  in  grain  size 
is  readily  seen.  The  photomicrographs  represent 
structures  at  a  magnification  of  50  diameters.  The 
chemical  composition  of  steel  in  this  series  of  pho- 
tographs is  as  follows:  Carbon  by  combustion, 
0.635  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.069  per  cent;  phosphorus, 
0.072  per  cent;  manganese,  0.91  per  cent. 


TO  MAKE  OWN  INGOTS  FOR  GUNS 


Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation  Will  Install  Two 
Open  Hearth  Furnaces 

The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation,  which  was  re- 
cently incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  to  con- 
struct a  gun-forging  plant  at  Tacony,  Pa.,  near  the 
plant  of  the  Tacony  Steel  Co.,  with  which  it  is  affili- 
ated, has  closed  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  a  22-acre 
site  and  will  commence  construction  of  buildings  very 
soon.  Two  50-ton  open  hearth  oil-burning  acid  fur- 
naces will  be  built  in  addition  to  a  forge  shop  and  a 
machine  shop.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  two 
gun  sets  per  day.  Rough  machining  only  will  be  done. 
The  concern  will  make  exclusively  forgings  with  9.5-in. 
bore,  having  received  the  largest  contract  the  United 
States  Government  has  yet  awarded  for  gun  forgings. 
It  will  take  four  to  five  months  to  complete  the  plant 
ready  for  operations.  Equipment  will  be  purchased 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  Twenty-one  cranes,  in- 
cluding a  60-ton  ladle  crane  and  a  special  crane  for 
dipping  forgings  into  an  oil  bath,  will  be  required,  as 
well  as  about  50  machines  for  the  rough  machining. 
George  Satterthwaite,  formerly  general  superintendent 
of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Corporation,  has 
joined  the  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  J.  B.  Warren  is  president 
of  the  company.  A  New  York  office  is  maintained  at 
50  Church  Street. 

The  statement  in  The  Iron  Age  that  the  Standard 
Steel  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland,  would  forge  guns  for 
the  Government  should  have  read  Standard  Steel  Works 
Co.  The  latter  concern  is  completing  additions  to  its 
plant  at  Burnham,  Pa.,  and  will  forge  6-in.  howitzers 
and  also  do  the  rough  machining.  New  equipment  has 
been  purchased. 

The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  High  Bridge, 
N.  J.,  has  purchased  equipment  for  its  Tioga  plant, 
Philadelphia,  where  gun  forgings  will  be  made  and 
rough  machined. 

Thus  far  five  concerns  have  been  given  contracts 
by  the  Government  for  gun  forgings.  In  addition  to 
the  three  above  mentioned  are  the  Heppenstall  Forge 
&  Knife  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Buckeye  Steel  Cast- 
ings Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Several  new  projects  are  under  consideration  for 
the  finishing  of  these  guns.  It  is  understood  that  some 
rough-bored  forgings  will  be  sent  to  France  for  ma- 
chinin>r  in  plants  in  that  country. 
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Improved  Elevating  Industrial  Truck 

A  new  type  of  elevating  platform  storage  battery 
truck  for  use  in  manufacturing  plants,  having  various 
refinements  and  improved  features  in  its  mechanical 
design,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Elwell-Parker 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  place  of  the  double 
reduction  spur  gear  drive  used  on  previous  types  for 
propelling,  the  driving  motor  is  directly  connected  to 
a  single  worm  reduction  on  a  four-pinion  bevel  differ- 
ential, eliminating  loss  in  the  power  transmission.  The 
driving  axle  is  of  the  full  floating  type.  For  the  chain 
drive,  previously  employed  to  elevate  the  platform,  a 
simple  worm  and  screw  lifting  device  is  provided. 

The  lifting  mechanism  is  operated  by  a  separate 
motor  located  close  to  the  platform.  The  lift  of  the 
platform  has  been  increased  to  4^4  in.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  importance  of  this  feature,  as  the  higher 
lift  puts  the  load  up  above  floor  obstructions  and  proves 
an  advantage  in  crossing  door  sills,  rails  and  uneven 
floors  or  yards.  The  lifting  mechanism  runs  at  slow 
speed  in  oil  and  is  said  to  need  attention  only  once  or 
twice  a  year.  The  entire  elevating  mechanism  can  be 
taken  out  if  desired.     In  lifting,  a  switch  is  closed  by 


circuit  breaker  are  operated  independently  so  that  the 
truck  can  be  started  on  the  incline  without  fully  re- 
leasing the  brake.  The  controller  returns  to  the  neutral 
position  when  the  handle  is  released,  aff'ording  the 
operator  complete  protection  under  both  normal  condi- 
tions and  in  emergencies. 

The  truck  is  steered  through  the  four  wheels  by  a 
lever  which  is  adjustable  for  the  operator's  height. 
The  steering  tierods  and  knuckles  are  located  so  that 
the  difference  in  wheel  angularity  is  compensated  for, 
giving  concentric  steering  when  turning  to  the  right 
or  left.  The  levers  are  bushed  and  the  pins  are  har- 
dened and  ground  and  held  rigid  in  steering  links. 
The  steering  knuckles  are  located  over  the  tiie  center 
lines  to  make  the  steering  easy.  The  front  axle  sup- 
ports the  frame  and  mechanism  on  heavy  coil  springs, 
and  the  driving  shafts  carry  no  weight  and  are  re- 
movable. 

The  truck  is  made  in  two  heights  to  meet  require- 
ments. The  lower  one  has  wheels  with  SVz  x  21%-in. 
demountable  rubber  tires  in  front,  and  5  x  lO^/^-in. 
rubber  tires  in  the  rear.  The  higher  truck  has  larger 
wheels  and  is  designed  for  yard  work.  The  width  of 
the   truck  has   been    reduced   2   in.   as   compared   with 


Worm  Gearing  Has  Replaced  Spur  Gearing  and  the  Chain  Drive  for  Truck  Propulsion  and  Platform  Elevation  in  a 
New  Storage  Battery  Vehicle  for  Use  In  Industrial  Establishments 


hand,  after  the  truck  is  driven  beneath  the  separate 
loading  platform,  the  motor  starts  and  the  platform 
moves  upward.  When  the  platform  reaches  its  upper 
or  lower  limit  a  tripping  device  opens  the  motor  switch, 
stopping  the  motor.  Another  improvement  in  the  lift- 
ing mechanism  is  that  the  upper  or  downward  movement 
of  the  platform  may  be  stopped  at  any  point.  This 
feature  is  provided  to  prevent  damage,  should  the  plat- 
form or  its  contents  catch  an  obstruction  while  being 
raised  or  lowered. 

The  propelling  and  elevating  motors  are  specially 
designed  to  perform  their  respective  functions,  and  both 
are  inclosed.  The  storage  battery  is  carried  in  a  covered 
compartmei\t  on  top,  close  to  the  controller  and  above 
the  propelling  motor.  A  spring  brake  is  located  between 
the  motor  and  axle,  being  operated  by  the  driver  re- 
leasing his  weight  on  one  j>edal  forming  half  of  the 
operating  platform.  It  is  stated  that  the  brake  is 
capable  of  stopping  the  truck  in  its  own  length  under 
all  conditions  of  load  and  speed.  The  circuit  breaker 
or  connection  between  the  controller  and  battery  is 
actuated  by  the  weight  of  the  operator  on  a  second 
pedal.  The  circuit  breaker  is  interlocked  with  the  con- 
troller, and  will  not  close  except  when  the  latter  is  in 
off  position.  Therefore,  no  fuse  is  required  and  the 
motor  will  take  the  full  battery  power.    The  brake  and 


former  models,  making  it  more  convenient  for 
around  corners  and  in  narrow  aisles  and  in 
It  can  be  used  as  a  tractor  as  well  as  a  truck 
button  bell  alarm  or  a  mechanical  horn  is 
All  parts  are  of  steel  and  interchangeable, 
nickel  steel  batteries  of  standard  types  are 
with  a  capacity  to  perform  a  day's  work  when 
10  to  20  miles. 


operation 
elevators. 
A  push 
provided. 
Lead  or 
furnished 
traveling 


Table  of  Tap  Drill  Sizes 

The  Lufkin  Rule  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  brought 
out  a  reference  table  of  tap  drills  for  machine  screw 
taps.  It  is  a  piece  of  flexible  spring  steel,  1  7/32  in. 
wide  and  6%  in.  long.  On  one  side  are  given  the  ma- 
chine screw  tap  sizes,  followed  by  the  tap  drill  size 
number  and  its  decimal  equivalent  and  the  correspond- 
ing body  drill  size  number  and  its  equivalent.  A  com- 
plete set  of  decimal  equivalents  of  64ths  of  an  inch  is 
given  on  the  other  side  and  at  the  bottom  is  an  inch 
graduated  into  64ths. 


The  Metal  Products  Co.,  maker  of  twist  drills,  taps, 
and  reamers  and  brass,  copper  and  aluminum  products, 
has  removed  from  the  Kinney  Building,  Newark,  N.  J.. 
to  '12  Broadway,  New  York. 


Child  Labor  Law  a  Radical  Departure 

Federal  Judge  Declared  It  Unconstitutional,  but 
New  Act  Is  in  Force  in  All  Other  Districts — 
Federal   Officials   Believe  It  Will   Be   Sustained 


Washington,  Sept.  4. — Very  careful  examination 
should  be  given  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  statute  which  became  effec- 
tive on  the  first  instant  "to  prevent  interstate  commerce 
in  the  products  of  child  labor"  and  to  the  regulations 
thereunder  which  have  just  been  promulgated  by  a 
board  consisting  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  new  law 
is  an  extraordinary  statute  which  seeks  in  a  manner 
never  heretofore  attempted  to  utilize  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  interstate  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  exerting  a  form  of  police  control  over  a  subject 
which  heretofore  has  been  regarded  as  wholly  within 
the  -Jurisdiction  of  the  several  States. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  new  law  has  been 
seriously  questioned  by  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  and  last  Friday  at  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  Federal  Judge  James  E.  Boyd  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  held  the  act  unconstitutional, 
enjoining  the  United  States  district  attorney  from  en- 
forcing its  provisions  in  that  district.  The  decision  was 
in  a  case  brought  to  restrain  a  cotton  mill  company 
from  discharging  two  minors.  Judge  Boyd  held  that 
Congress  had  exceeded  its  power  in  attempting  the 
regulation  of  local  conditions.  Congress,  he  said,  could 
regulate  trade  among  the  states  but  not  the  internal 
conditions  of  labor.  The  case  will,  of  course,  be  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  unless 
other  courts  should  take  similar  action,  the  statute  will 
continue  in  force  in  all  districts  except  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina.  The  Federal  officials  at  Wash- 
ington regard  the  decision  merely  as  a  vehicle  for 
getting  the  law  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  they  are 
entirely  confident  that  the  action  of  Congress  will  be 
sustained. 

Provisions  of  the  Law 

The  new  statute,  known  as  the  Keating-Owen  act, 
provides  that  "no  producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  article  or  commodity  the  product 
of  any  mine  or  quarry,  situated  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  within  30  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  such  product  therefrom,  children  under  the  age  of 
16  years  have  been  employed  or  permitted  to  work,  or 
any  article  or  commodity  the  product  of  any  mill,  can- 
nery, workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, situated  in  the  United  States,  in  which  within  30 
days  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  product  therefrom 
children  under  the  age  of  14  years  have  been  employed 
or  permitted  to  work,  or  children  between  the  ages  of 
U  yean  and  16  years  have  been  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  day,  or  more 
than  six  days  in  any  week,  or  after  the  hours  of  seven 
o'clock  postmeridian,  or  before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock 
antemeridian."  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  anyone 
duly  appointed  by  him  is  authorized  to  enter  and  in- 
spect at  any  time  mines,  quarries,  mills,  workshops, 
faetAiies,  manufacturing  establishments  and  other 
place*  In  which  goods  are  produced  or  held  for  inter- 
•tate  commerce,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  each  dis- 
trict attorney  to  whom  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
report  any  violation  of  the  act  to  cause  appropriate 
proeeedinga  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the 
United  States  courts.  Anyone  violating  the  provisions 
of  the  act  is  liable  to  a  fine  upon  first  conviction  of  not 
more  than  |200,  which  Is  Increased  for  each  subsequent 
offense  to  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  three  months,  or  both, 

(fUaranty  Required 

Inasmuch  as  the  letter  of  the  law  renders  a  dealer 
equally  liable  with  the  manufacturer  for  the  interstate 


shipment  of  goods  made  by  child  labor,  the  framers  of 
the  statute  have  provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
former  by  stipulating  that  he  shall  procure  from  the 
producer  a  guaranty  "issued  by  the  person  by  whom 
the  goods  are  delivered  for  shipment  or  transportation 
were  manufactured  or  produced,  resident  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  effect  that  such  goods  were  produced  or 
manufactured  in  a  mine  or  quarry  in  which  within  30 
days  prior  to  their  removal  therefrom  no  children  under 
the  age  of  16  years  were  employed  or  permitted  to 
work,  or  in  a  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manu- 
facturing establishment,  in  which  within  30  days  prior 
to  the  removal  of  such  goods  therefrom  no  children 
under  the  age  of  14  years  were  employed  or  permitted 
to  work,  nor  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
years  employed  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week 
or  after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  postmeridian  or  be- 
fore the  hour  of  six  o'clock  antemeridian;  and  in  such 
event,  if  the  guaranty  contains  any  false  statement  of  a 
material  fact,  the  guarantor  shall  be  amenable  to  prose- 
cution and  to  the  fine  or  imprisonment  provided  by  this 
section  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act."  The 
guaranty  provision  of  the  new  law  has  already  been 
fully  tested  in  connection  with  the  pure  food  and  drug 
statute  which  contains  a  similar  proviso  for  the  protec- 
tion of  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Troublesome  Feature 

In  view  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  new  law,  which 
covers  every  possible  line  of  production  or  manufacture, 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  outset  there  will  be  a  very 
general  demand  on  the  part  of  dealers  for  guarantees 
covering  goods  produced  in  mines  or  factories  in  which 
minors  are  employed  in  any  capacity,  whether  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  statute  or  not.  In  this  connec- 
tion a  vexatious  feature  of  the  regulations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act  provides  that  the  guaranty  to 
protect  the  dealer  from  prosecution  "shall  be  specific, 
covering  the  particular  goods  shipped  or  delivered  for 
shipment  or  transportation,  and  shall  not  be  a  general 
guaranty  covering  all  goods  manufactured  or  produced 
or  to  be  manufactured  or  produced  by  the  guarantor." 
The  guaranty  may  be  incorporated  in  or  attached  to 
or  stamped  or  printed  on  the  bill  of  sale,  bill  of  lading 
or  other  schedule  that  contains  a  list  of  the  goods  which 
the  manufacturer  or  producer  intends  to  guarantee. 
Under  the  pure  food  and  drug  law,  manufacturers  are 
permitted  to  file  with  the  Secreta  -y  of  Agriculture  a 
single  general  guaranty  under  which  all  dealers  are 
automatically  protected  against  prosecution,  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  the  departmental  board  which 
has  drafted  the  regulations  has  rejected  this  plan  in 
favor  of  the  drastic  regulation  of  a  special  guaranty 
to  accompany  each  lot  of  goods.  This  will  make  it 
necessary  for  the  complete  protection  of  the  dealer  that 
he  shall  preserve  indefinitely  a  large  volume  of  bills  of 
lading,  invoices  or  separate  guaranties  received  by  him 
from  producers. 

Form  of  Guaranty 

As  the  law  does  not  require  manufacturers  to  fur- 
nish guaranties  but  imposes  upon  dealers  the  duty  of 
procuring  them  for  their  own  protection,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  by  the  departmental  board  to  pro- 
vide forms  which  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
act,  as  follows: 

For  produclH  of  mines  or  ijuarriim: 

(I  or  we),  the  unclerHlKned.  do  hereby  guarantee  that  the 
urtlfU'H  or  commodities  ll.sted  herein  (or  specify  the  same) 
were  i>roducpd  by  (mo  or  us)  In  a  mine  or  quarry  in  whicn 
within  30  dayH  prior  to  removal  of  such  i)roduct  therefrom  no 
chlhlren  under  the  age  of  16  years  were  employed  or  permitted 
to  work, 

(Name  and  place  of  business  of  producer  or  manufacturer. > 

( Hate  of  removal.) 
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For  products  of  a  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory  or 
manufacturing  establishment: 

(I  or  we),  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  guarantee  that  the 
articles  or  commodities  listed  herein  (or  specify  the  same) 
were  produced  or  manufactured  by  (me  or  us)  in  a  (mill, 
cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment) 
in  which  within  30  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  product 
therefrom  no  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  were  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work,  nor  children  between  the  ages 
of  14  years  and  16  years  were  employed  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  day  or  more  than  six  days  in 
any  week,  or  after  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  p.  m.  or  before  the 
hour  of  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

(Name  and  place  of  business  of  producer  or  manufacturer.) 

(Date  of  removal.) 

Producers  and  manufacturers  may  protect  them- 
selves by  requiring  minor  employees  to  produce  certifi- 
cates of  age.  In  States  having  child  labor  laws  requir- 
ing employment,  age  or  working  certificates  or  permits 
to  be  issued,  such  documents  given  under  State  author- 
ity will  be  recognized  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  new  Federal  statute.  In  other  States,  Federal  age 
certificates  must  be  procured  from  officials  hereafter  to 
be  designated  by  the  departmental  board  for  children 
between  16  and  17  years  of  age  when  employment  in 
mine  or  quarry  is  contemplated  and  for  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age  when  the  employment  is 
to  be  in  mill,  workshop,  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment. 

Manufacturers  are  required  to  keep  time  records 
showing  the  hours  of  employment  for  all  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age,  whether  employed  on  a 
time  or  a  piece-rate  basis.  Children  of  the  ages  covered 
by  the  statute  may  not  be  employed  for  more  than  six 
consecutive  days.  y^^  L^  q 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  SILICA  BRICK 


Dead  Front  Type  of  Plug  Switch 

Safety  in  making  or  breaking  circuits  carrying 
small  currents  at  comparatively  high  voltage  is  the 
feature  emphasized  by  the  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  a  line  of  dead  front  plug 
switches  which  it  has  brought  out.  The  switches  are 
an  improvement  on  the  older  design.  In  the  new  type 
of  switch  the  current  carrying  leads  are  attached  to 
the  outer  ends  of  the  receptacle  and  the  parts  ac- 
cessible from  the  front  of  the  panel  are  dead  when 
the  plug  is  not  in  place,  a  feature  of  design  which 
gives  the  switches  their  name.  In  the  older  type  the 
line  connections  ran  to  the  inner  end  of  the  receptacle 
and  the  parts  protruding  through  the  panel  were  alive. 

The  change  in  design  is  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  more  insulation  and  a  larger  handle  on  the  plug. 
Until  the  switch  has  opened  sufficiently  to  break  the 
circuit,  there  is  only  a  slight  chance  of  touching  parts 
of  the  switch  which  carry  current.  In  general  the 
double  plug  switch  follows  the  design  of  the  single- 
plug  one  as  regards  the  use  of  tube  installation  and 
metal  parts,  etc.,  but  each  complete  switch  consists 
of  two  tubular  receptacles  and  a  two-plug  double-break 
switch  per  pole.  These  switches  also  have  thick,  wide 
cross  bars  which  are  designed  to  act  as  a  guard  and 
afford  additional  protection.  Both  single  and  double 
break  types  can  be  supplied,  the  special  fields  for  which 
they  are  used  being  on  both  the  primary  and  second- 
ary sides  of  constant  current  transformers  in  connec- 
tion with  series  lighting  circuits  and  occasionally  on 
small  capacity  feeder  circuits  where  the  voltage  does 
not  exceed  2500  volts. 


The  Swedish  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
announces  that  it  will  shortly  begin  an  addition  to  its 
foundry  that  will  more  than  double  its  present  capacity. 
A  new  2-ton  converter  will  be  installed.  The  company 
has  other  extensions  well  under  way,  including  an  addi- 
tion to  its  machine  department  and  a  new  finishing  and 
cleaning  department. 


The  Superior  Tool  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  recently  granted 
a  charter,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  will  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  tools  and  special  machinery.  H.  W. 
Miller  is  president  and  general  manager,  and  W.  E. 
Watson  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Strength  and   Spalling   Losses   Related  to   Size 
of  Canister — Causes  of  Failure 

The  influence  on  the  physical  properties  of  silicon 
bricks  of  pressure  and  degree  of  fineness  of  material 
used  in  their  manufacture  was  studied  by  C.  E.  Nesbitt 
and  M.  L.  Bell.  The  results  of  this  study  and  of  re- 
lated tests  were  described  in  a  paper  presented  before 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  at  Atlantic 
City,  June  26,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

Two  very  important  properties  of  first-class  silica 
brick  are  mechanical  strength  and  resistance  to  spall- 
ing. The  strength  as  indicated  by  impact  tests  is 
greatest  when  finely  ground  ganister  is  used  while  the 
loss  by  spalling  increases  with  fineness  of  mesh.  Hence 
a  mesh  must  be  selected  at  the  expense  of  one  of  these 
properties.  As  more  is  gained  by  a  coarse  mesh  a 
coarsely  ground  material  is  advocated. 

The  average  spalling  loss  for  hand-made  silica  brick 
is  about  30  per  cent.  Power-pressed  silica  bricks  were 
made  with  the  same  spalling  loss  from  4-mesh  ma- 
terial pressed  at  1500  lb.  per  square  inch.  These  bricks 
were  true  to  shape,  sharp-cornered,  dense  and  had 
smooth,  marble-like  surfaces.  Molding  defects  such 
as  soft  corners,  sponginess,  improper  slicking  and  lack 
of  cohesion  were  all  eliminated.  The  prospect  of  the 
adoption  of  power  pressing  as  a  step  towards  better 
and  more  uniform  silica  brick  was  clearly  brought  out. 
The  idea  of  power  pressing  is  not  entirely  new.  yet 
little  has  been  done  in  a  commercial  way.  One  of  the 
large  concerns  is  now  manufacturing  brick  this  way 
on  a  commercial  basis.  The  average  spalling  loss  of 
these  bricks  is  25  per  cent. 

In  actual  service,  although  well  guarded  as  far  as 
practice  and  construction  will  permit,  silica  brick  fail 
from  three  primary  causes:  spalling,  crushing,  and 
slagging.  These  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated,  but  by 
a  deeper  study  of  the  manufacturing  of  brick  they  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An  ideal  brick  must  be  well 
molded,  true  to  shape,  thoroughly  bonded,  and  of  good 
mechanical  strength. 

A  visual  inspection  of  almost  any  shipment  will 
show  at  least  20  per  cent  of  defective  brick.  Six  ship- 
ments of  brick  of  diff'erent  brands  brought  out  the  fact 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  defects  were  due  to  molding, 
30  per  cent  to  fire  cracks,  and  10  per  cent  to  improper 
setting  and  irregular  shapes.  These  defects  can  be 
largely  overcome  in  the  present  method  of  manufac- 
ture by  careful  inspection  and  rejection  of  the  im- 
properly made  bricks  at  certain  points  in  the  manu- 
facture. 

The  ganister  must  be  carefully  selected,  and  sorted, 
all  rock  that  is  soft  or  which  carries  considerable  iron, 
clay,  sandstone  or  other  foreign  matter  should  be  re- 
jected. The  ganister  selected  should  be  ground  to  just 
pass  a  4-mesh  screen,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  an 
excessive  amount  of  finely  ground  material.  To  in- 
sure uniformity,  frequent  sieve  tests  of  the  mud  should 
be  made.  To  secure  a  sufficient  bond,  1.75  to  2  per 
cent  of  lime  should  be  used.  To  avoid  irregular  shapes 
and  molding  defects,  9  to  11  per  cent  of  water  should 
be  used  for  hand-made  bricks  and  the  material  should 
be  pounded  into  the  mold.  The  bricks  should  be  thor- 
oughly dried  so  as  to  avoid  fire  cracks  when  placed  in 
the  kiln.  Great  care  should  be  used  when  heating, 
especially  during  the  first  part  of  the  burn,  to  prevent 
fire  cracking.  This  applies  also  to  the  cooling.  The 
bricks  as  they  are  removed  from  the  kiln  should  be 
carefully  inspected,  and  all  bricks  showing  molding 
defects,  fire  cracks  and  irregular  shapes  should  be 
rejected. 

The  consumer  should  be  allowed  to  inspect  the 
bricks  before  they  are  loaded  on  the  car  and  a  place 
should  be  provided  for  storage  of  such  brick  as  he  may 
desire  to  test. 


The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  is 
fi'lin-^'  war  orders  for  shovels  and  unloading  cranes  for 
the  French  and  British  Governments. 


Boiler  Design  for  Gas-Fuel  Economy 

Multiple  Bunsen  Burners  and  Special 
Baffling  Insure  Complete  Combus- 
tion and  High  Operating  Efficiencies 


IN  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Engineers'  So- 
ciety of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  which  is  sum- 
marized below,  J.  C.  Hobbs,  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  power  stations,  Duquesne  Light  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  described  salient  features  of  a  boiler  plant 
using  gas  fuel.  He  claims  high  efficiencies  which  he 
attributes  to  a  burner  giving  correct  mixtures  of  air 
and  gas  under  all  conditions  of  operation  and  to 
baffling  to  reduce  the  draft  loss  through  the  damper  and 
to  provide  a  long  path  for  the  gases. 

The  plant,  which  is  designed  for  heating  purposes, 
is  located  under  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  4000  to  5000  boiler  horsepower. 
Service  is  maintained  24  hr.  of  the  day  and  12  months 
of  the  year  to  take  care  of  buildings  which,  in  addition 
to  heat,  require  hot  water  or  have  ice  machines.  The 
load  factor,  or  ratio  of  the  average  demand  to  the 
maximum  demand,  is  25  per  cent  for  heating  service 
only. 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Baffles 
The  first  two  boilers  installed  were  of  the  longi- 
tudinal type  and  were  baffled  with  a  special  vertical 
baffle  built  of  a  high  temperature  cement.  The  econ- 
omy obtained  was  good  at  first,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  cement  was  falling  out  and  the  stack  tempera- 
tures were  going  up. 

The  reason  that  the  standard  three-pass  bafflinK 
was  not  used  is  that  with  gas  fuel  a  very  small  intensity 
in  the  furnace  is  required.  Instead  of  reducing  the 
draft  intensity  by  damper  regulation,  it  was  decided  to 
draw  the  gas  over  a  longer  path  and  to  impinge  it 
against  the  tubes  at  a  higher  velocity  so  more  heat 
would  be  extracted  from  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  a  higher  efficiency  obtained. 

Later  two  boilers  of  the  cross-drum  type  with  hori- 
zontal baffles  were  installed.  On  account  of  the  chances 
of  forming  a  dirt  pocket  at  the  rear  of  the  second  pass 
their  settings  are  not  recommended  for  coal,  but  hori- 
zontal baffling  has  been  used  quite  successfully  with 
and  without  the  addition  of  some  device  or  arrange- 
ment for  the  removal  of  dust  from  the  pockets.  The 
simplicity  and  ease  of  installation  and  renewals  make 
this  type  particularly  attractive. 

Burner  Design   for  Economy 

The  design  of  the  furnace  for  gas  was  determined 
almost  entirely  by  the  conditions  present  in  this  par- 
ticular installation.  The  burner  being  most  impor- 
tant to  combustion,  most  of  the  investigation  was  spent 
on  It-  Pittsburgh  designs  were  entirely  di.scarded  and 
only  the  basic  principle  of  the  burner  design  found  in 
Wwrt  Viricinia  was  used.  The  reasons  why  the  com- 
BMreial  burners  now  on  the  market  were  not  used  are: 

Th«  air  and  cas  could  not  be  caHlly  controlled  with  any 
6»grm  of  certainty. 

At   low   mUnKm  nr   with   low   gas   prcHHure,    trouble   from 

rVr '      •  ••  ,  .  .-d. 

<   off,  all  of  the  air  cannot  be  shut 
*>^  i  .ivInK  a   Hecondury   Hupply   of   air 

*"  1  '''    ni<-   iiurn<;r  from  boinK  burned. 

air    prtnrlplf;    |h    wronK,    and    tests   of   the 
»»'  f    fh«'    tiurnt-rH    thfrnselven,    by    the    use    of 

■"  11    •••riip<rraturt;H,    showed    that    the   air 

•*"  <Uf  hurrifr  wan  really  a  cold  core  and 

'*  •  'I*  hrnkf.u  up. 

'•inmerclal  typoH  Ik  prohibitive  and 

i;h. 

In  ihc  design  an  endeavor  was  made  to  overcome 
all  of  the  above  ohjcctionH  and,  up  to  date,  the  results 
have  shown  that  it  is  a  The  points  on  which 

•trcM  was  laid  were  th  <,{  gas  and  air  and 

the  thoroughness  of  their  niixnig  before  entering  the 
furnace  without  allowing  the  flame  to  flare  back.  Both 
the  air  and  gas  are  under  the  operator's  control,  and 
though  the  gas  and  air  are  kept  separate  to  within  a 


few    inches    of    the    furnace    an    intimate    mixture    is 
obtained. 

Control   of   Combustion   Mixture 

No  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  gas  and  air  con- 
trol entirely  automatic,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the 
time  required  for  gas  and  air  adjustments  is  small  and 
it  is  believed  the  advantage  of  simplicity  is  sufficient  to 
offset  the  cost  of  hand  operation. 

The  adjustments  for  the  correct  ratio  of  gas  and 
air  are  determined  by  use  of  a  single  "U"  tube.  This 
is  connected  to  the  gas  chamber  between  the  control 
valve  and  the  mixing  nozzles.  The  correct  position 
of  the  air  damper  has  been  determined  by  special  and 
operating  tests  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  the 
damper  is  marked  so  its  position  is  indicated  by  the 
same  figure  which  represents  the  gas  pressure.  The 
air  supply  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  air 
damper,  as  the  drop  in  pressure  from  the  boiler  room 
to  the  furnace  is  maintained  constant  at  0.10  in.  of 
water.  This  figure  was  a  compromise  between  a  high 
draft  loss  through  the  burner  with  the  disadvantage 
of  increased  leakage  loss  through  the  setting,  and  a 
very  low  draft  loss  which  changing  slightly  would  cause 
excessive  changes  in  the  air  supply. 

The  Combustion  Chamber 

The  brick  work  is  simple.  The  side  walls  are  plain, 
but  contain  insulating  brick  between  the  fire  brick  and 
the  red  brick  and  no  checker  work  is  used.  With  verti- 
cal baffles  the  bridge  wall,  which  was  pushed  back  to 
give  more  combustion  space,  was  reinforced  by  a  series 
of  V-shaped  pilasters,  giving  more  contact  surface  to 
the  flame  and  assisting  the  mixture  of  gases.  With 
the  horizontal  baffling  a  medium  height  bridge  wall 
slightly  raised  in  front  of  each  burner  is  used. 

It  would  seem  with  gas  fuel  that  usual  figures  of 
cubic  feet  of  combustion  space  per  horsepower  for  com- 
plete combustion  are  all  too  high,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  question  of  volume  is  very  important. 
The  two  controlling  factors  of  combustion  are  tem- 
perature and  mixture.  Mixture  is  the  one  which  must 
be  given  most  consideration.  If  a  gas  pipe  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter  were  opened  directly  into  the  fur- 
nace, it  is  likely  that  the  flame  would  extend  almost 
entirely  through  the  different  passes  of  the  setting, 
because  the  mixing  would  be  very  poor.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  front  of  the  furnace  were  composed 
of  Bunsen  burners,  it  is  likely  that  the  combustion  would 
be  completed  within  a  few  inches  and  certainly  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  burners.  These  are  extremes, 
but  illustrate  the  principle.  The  burner  adopted  is 
in  reality  a  multiple  Bunsen  burner. 

Economy  of  Operation 

The  plant  is  not  very  old,  but  regular  operating 
performance  has  proved  there  is  merit  in  the  installa- 
tion. The  average  monthly  efficiency  obtained  in  actual 
operation  from  October,  1916,  to  and  including  April, 
1917,  follow.  These  data  are  in  one  sense  the  result 
of  a  continuous  test.  A  statement  is  made  up  every 
eight  hours  showing  the  essential  facts  for  that  period, 
fjvery  pound  of  water  to  the  boilers  is  weighed,  every 
pound  of  water  blown  or  allowed  to  leak  through  the 
i)low-down  is  weighed  and  deducted,  and  every  cubic 
foot  of  gas  is  metered.  Even  the  radiation  from  the 
pipe  lines  within  the  plant  is  charged  to  the  boilers 
and  every  pound  of  this  is  deducted  from  the  output. 


Avfiragc 

efficiency 

Monthly  Per  cent 

Octohnr,    lOlfi 78.!) 

November 77.2 

Dfcember   78.4 

•January,  1917 8.f..2 


Averaffe 

effioiency 

Mouths  Per  cent 

February    83.5 

March    78.0 

April    78.2 
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Gas  analyses  are  not  made  continuously  or  even 
periodically  because  with  the  positive  burner  arrange- 
ment they  do  not  seem  necessary.  In  tests  to  determine 
the  best  burner  arrangement  the  analysis  w^as:  CO2, 
11.4  per  cent;  CO,  0.0  per  cent;  O.,  0.9  per  cent;  N, 
87.7  per  cent.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  further 
reduce  the  air  CO  began  to  form.  The  percentage  of 
CO-,  seems  low  but  the  theoretical  maximum  is  only  a 
little  over  12   per  cent. 

During  the  months  of  October  to  April,  inclusive, 
the  average  monthly  efficiencies  were  never  lower  than 
77  per  cent  and  some  times  as  high  as  85  per  cent. 
These  efficiencies  do  not  appear  very  high  when  com- 
pared with  guarantee  figures  for  coal  (which  allow  for 
ash  pit  losses)  of  73,  75  or  76  per  cent  at  the  most 
economical  load,  but  neither  do  they  represent  a  few 
hours  or  even  a  day  but  are  the  averages  covering  a 
whole  month.  They  are  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished by  the  regular  operators  who  attend  to  other 
matters  beside  economy. 


A  Safety  Goggle  with  Special  Lenses 

A  special  form  of  crystal  which  can  be  cracked  but, 
it  is  emphasized,  will  not  splinter,  is  a  special  feature 
of  a  safety  goggle  that  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  Strauss  &  Bue^eleisen,  37  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
The  goggles  are  do.-igned  for  use  by  machinists,  welders 
and  other  artisans,  and  a  number  of  orders  have  been 


celluloid,  all  of  which  is  welded  into  a  solid  mass.  In 
this  way,  it  is  claimed,  the  crystal  possesses  the  virtues 
of  ordinary  glass  with  none  of  the  drawbacks,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  the  strength  and  safety  features 
of  the  celluloid  goggles,  in  addition  to  being  rigid  and 
fireproof.  The  celluloid  layer  provides  a  heat  insulating 
medium  which  serves  to  prevent  the  clouding  up  due  to 
moisture  condensation.  It  is  stated  that  even  though 
the  lens  may  be  broken  by  a  hammer  blow,  there  is 
no  flying  of  splinters  to  jeopardize  the  eyesight  of  the 
wearer  and  the  crystal  remains  perfectly  gas  and  water 
tight. 


A  New  Type  of  Variable  Speed  Pulley 

A  variable  speed  pulley  in  which  gearing  has  been 
eliminated  has  been  developed  by  W.  B.  Dunbar,  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  Charles  M.  Terry,  Inc.,  25  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  is  acting  as  the  American  representative. 
Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  pulley  are  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  parts  employed  to  provide 
the  speed  variation  and  the  adaptability  of  the  pulley 
for  governing  the  speed  of  a  heavy  stamping  press  or 
delicate  mechanisms.  It  is  also  possible  to  vary  the 
velocity  ratios  between  the  driving  and  driven  shafts 
at  will  without  interrupting  the  transmission  of  power. 
A  flat  belt  is  employed,  which  fact  is  also  emphasized. 

The  pulley  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  flanges, 
a  set  of  segments  and  six  notched  vanes.    The  segments 


Increasing  or  Decreasing  tiie  Diameter  of  the  Pulley  over  Which  a  Flat  Belt  Runs  Ly  Moving  the  Vanes  In  or  Out  Changes 

the  Speed  of  the  Shaft 


placed  for  crystals  for  use  in  aviation  goggles  for  the 
army  and  also  for  military  gas  masks.  Aside  from 
the  non-splintering  feature,  clouding  up  due  to  moisture 
condensation  is  claimed  to  be  eliminated. 

The  lenses  used  in  the  goggles  are  made  up  of  two 
layers   of   optical    glass   with   an    interposed    layer    of 
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The   Lenses  of  a   Recently   Developed   Safety   Goggle   Con- 
sist of  Two  Pieces  of  Glass  with  a  Strip  of  Celluloid  Inter- 
posed, the  Whole  Being  Welded   into  a  Solid  Ma.ss  Which 
Can  Be  Cracked  but  Will  Not  Break 


are  of  two  types,  one  which  is  known  as  the  spring 
segments  forming  the  first  or  smaller  diameter,  with 
the  master  segments  located  underneath.  The  latter 
work  between  fixed  flanges,  the  vanes  sliding  through 
them.  The  vanes  have  guide  slots  in  which  a  roller 
engaging  in  the  body  of  the  segments  travels  to  produce 
the  expansion  or  contraction.  In  this  way,  it  is  pointed 
out,  the  pulley  retains  a  true  circumference  at  any 
diameter.  While  the  vanes  in  the  pulley  illustrated  have 
notches  in  the  slots  these  can  be  dispensed  with  and  the 
slots  given  a  perfectly  straight  outline,  thus  providing 
for  minute  variations  in  speed  where  such  are  desirable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  notches  enable  definite  changes  to 
be  secured  readily. 

While  the  pulley  illustrated  is  operated  by  a  lever 
and  notched  quadrant,  other  operating  arrangements 
can  be  provided,  such  as  a  handwheel  or  a  short  lever. 
In  one  installation  that  has  been  made  in  Australia  a 
chain  running  over  a  set  of  sprocket  wheels  is  the  means 
employed. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  which  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  in  the  week  of  Sept.  10, 
has  had,  according  to  W.  H.  Cameron,  general  man- 
ager, an  increase  in  membership  of  68  per  cent  in  the 
past  :^ear.  There  are  now  3293  members,  with  15,400 
representatives  and  4,500,000  workmen.  Starting  four 
years  ago  with  one  salaried  official,  it  now  has  a  staff 
of  20.  Over  5,000,000  bulletins  on  safety  subjects  were 
mailed  in  the  year.  There  have  now  been  established 
33  State  and  local  organizations. 
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NEEDS  ARE  STUPENDOUS 


Estimates  of  Appropriations  Rapidly  Increasing— 
The  Liberty  Loans 

Washington,  Sept.  4.— New  estimates  raising  the 
cost  of  the  war  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Government 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  the  stupendous  total  of 
$21,000,000,000,  the  framing  of  a  new  bond  and  certif- 
icate bill  authorizing  new  issues  aggregating  $11,538,- 
000,000,  the  announcement  of  a  new  $3,000,000,000  lib- 
erty loan,  the  recasting  on  a  much  higher  scale  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
deference  to  sentiment  aroused  by  the  radical  wing  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  serving  of  notice  on  behalf  of  a 
large  contingent  of  House  members  that  a  last  ditch 
fight  will  be  made  to  secure  the  authorization  of  a  joint 
committee  to  supervise  the  colossal  current  expendi- 
tures, have  been  the  salient  developments  of  the  past 
week  in  the  financing  of  the  war.  Taken  together  they 
foreshadow  a  practically  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress far  into  next  summer  with  a  possible  short  recess 
of  a  few  weeks  beginning  early  in  the  coming  Novem- 
ber. 

The  new  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  next,  as  presented  by  Secretary  McAdoo 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  have  been  accepted 
without  a  question  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
are  several  billion  dollars  in  excess  of  figures  laid 
before  the  committee  less  than  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
extent  to  which  the  Treasury  is  planning  to  finance 
the  Allies  is  disclosed  in  Mr.  McAdoo's  memorandum, 
showing  loans  past  and  prospective  for  the  current 
year  aggregating  $7,000,000,000,  a  full  third  of  the 
nation's  total  expenditures.  Disbursements  on  account 
of  the  war  are  figured  at  $10,750,000,000,  current  main- 
tenance of  the  Government  at  $1,300,000,000,  and  mar- 
gin of  safety  to  meet  unforseen  emergencies,  $2,000,- 
000,000.  Treasury  officials  and  Congressional  leaders 
agree  that  this  margin  of  safety  is  none  too  great  and 
point  to  such  enormous  unexpected  supplemental  esti- 
mates as  $1,000,000,000  for  the  Shipping  Board,  $640,- 
000,000  for  airplanes,  and  $350,000,000  for  additional 
destroyers,  all  of  which  have  been  presented  to  Con- 
m-ess  without  warning  during  the  past  60  days. 

The  project  of  the  House  leaders,  who  are  closely 
following  the  suggestions  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
contemplates  the"  raising  of  the  revenue  to  meet  these 
fabulous  disbursements  from  the  following  sources: 
Sale  of  bonds  for  the  Allies,  $7,000,000,000;  pending 
war  revenue  bill,  $3,000,000,000;  war  certificates  $4,- 
000,000,000;  war  savings  certificates,  $2,000,000,000; 
bonds  for  domestic  purposes  already  authorized,  $2,- 
000,000,000,  and  regular  revenue  receipts,  $1,300,000,- 
000.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  estimate  of  the  revenue 
productnfi:  capacity  of  the  war  revenue  measure  is 
increased  $1,000,000,000  above  the  House  draft  and  a 
substantially  larger  amount  above  the  original  Finance 
Committee  draft,  but  changes  recently  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  counted  upon  to  close  the  gap  and  produce  not 
far  from  $3,000,000,000. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  promptly 
framed  and  reported  the  war  bond  and  certificate  bill 
recommended  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  carry- 
ing $11,638,000,000.  The  bonds  authorized  by  this  meas- 
ore  are  to  bear  4  per  cent  interest  and  together  with 
etrtHlcates  of  indebtedness  and  war  savings  certificates 
are  to  be  subject  at  least  to  income  supertaxes  but  not 
to  normal  income  or  war  profits  tax.  The  interest  rates 
on  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  war  savings  cer- 
tificates are  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  are  lilccly  to  fluctuate  in  accordance  with  the 
money  market.  The  Treasury  Department  is  prohib- 
ited from  selling  foreign  bonds  taken  in  exchange  for 
loans  at  less  than  their  purchase  price  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  required  to  exact  interest  from 
banks  in  which  d**f>oNits  arc  made  of  moneys  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  bonds  or  certificates.  Approximately 
120,000,000  will  ix-  allowed  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  be  expended  in  floating  all  bonds  and  certifi- 
catea  authorized  by  the  ntfw  measure. 


The  decision  to  increase  the  interest  rate  on  the  new 
bonds,  which  will  include  the  forthcoming  second  "Lib- 
erty" loan,  and  to  subject  them  to  income  surtaxes  has 
been  reached  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion made  by  Treasury  experts  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  first  issue  of  bonds  has  been  utilized  by 
wealthy  individuals  and  by  corporations  to  escape  tax- 
ation. It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  that  a  number 
of  large  corporations  having  a  part  of  their  surplus 
invested  in  municipal,  public  utility,  railroad  and  other 
bonds  sold  those  securities  and  purchased  large  blocks 
of  "Liberty"  bonds  and  that  many  individuals  of  large 
wealth  disposed  of  preferred  stocks  and  other  invest- 
ments paying  as  high  as  7  per  cent  and  purchased 
bonds  with  the  proceeds,  one  person  investing  in  this 
manner  as  much  as  $60,000,000.  As  the  income  tax 
schedule  of  the  war  i-evenue  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  accepted  by  the  Senate  imposes  a  tax  of  45  per  cent 
on  incomes  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
3V2  per  cent  bond,  free  of  all  taxation,  is  a  more  attrac- 
tive proposition  than  a  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  sub- 
ject to  the  45  per  cent  income  tax  and  to  personal  taxes 
in  the  various  States  ranging  from  1^/4  to  2  per  cent. 

Under  the  new  plan  adopted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment the  first  "Liberty"  loan  of  $2,000,000,000, 
paying  3^/2  per  cent,  will  be  retired  and  replaced  by  4 
per  cent  bonds  subject  to  income  supertaxes.  In  the 
hands  of  persons  having  moderate  incomes  the  new 
bonds  will  be  free  of  tax  and  this  fact  will 
no  doubt  materially  assist  in  giving  them  a  wide  dis- 
tribution, although  it  will  make  them  less  attractive  to 
large  investors  and  financial  institutions.  The  second 
"Liberty"  loan  will  be  launched  about  October  1,  but 
it  is  said  that  its  flotation  will  be  accompanied  by  less 
spectacular  features  than  marked  the  first  bond  sale. 

The  radical  element  in  the  Senate  led  by  LaFollette, 
of  Wisconsin,  Johnson,  of  California,  and  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  has  developed  such  strength  that  the 
Finance  Committee  has  been  completely  stampeded  and 
has  been  forced  to  abandon  certain  important  features 
of  its  excess  profits  tax  plan  in  favor  of  higher  rates 
and  more  drastic  requirements.  .  It  is  true  the  Senate 
rejected  Senator  LaFollette's  proposition  for  a  maxi- 
mum tax  of  80  per  cent,  but  on  the  other  hand  Chair- 
man Simmons  has  been  forced  to  bring  in  a  compre- 
hensive amendment  fixing  a  maximum  of  60  per  cent, 
accompanied  by  an  entirely  new  provision  designed  to 
tax  a  great  many  corporations  with  large  earnings 
which  would  pay  no  excess  profits  taxes  under  the 
original  Senate  bill. 


How  Railroad  Spikes  Are  Made 

Track  spikes,  according  to  Charles  E.  Slyke,  super- 
intendent bolt  and  rivet  department,  Inland  Steel  Com- 
pany, in  one  of  that  company's  safety  bulletins,  are 
made  from  basic  open-hearth  steel  containing  from 
0.15  to  0.24  per  cent  carbon;  0.45  to  0.50  per  cent  man- 
ganese; 0.05  per  cent  phosphorus  and  0.06  per  cent  sul- 
phur, which  resists  the  weather  better  than  Bessemer 
steel,  and  containing  less  phosphorus  is  less  liable  to 
crystalization. 

Spikes,  he  explains,  are  made  from  square  bars, 
cut  in  231/^ -ft.  lengths,  the  rough  size  being  1/64  in. 
larger  than  the  shank  diameter  of  the  finished  spike 
to  meet  the  reduction  in  forging.  These  bars,  though 
heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  rivet  and  track 
bolt  bars,  are  charged  into  similar  continuous  heating 
furnaces.  As  the  bars  are  heated  they  are  pushed 
through  the  furnace  by  the  charger  to  the  feeder,  who 
grasps  them  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  feeds  them  into 
the  rolls  of  the  automatic  machine  which  shears,  points 
and  heads  the  spike.  The  spike  is  then  dropped  upon 
an  endless  conveyor  and  carried  to  the  cooling  bins. 

The  essential  features  of  a  good  spike  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Slyke  are:  A  short,  square  point;  freedom  of 
fins,  especially  large  ones;  full,  well-formed  heads  con- 
centric with  the  shank  of  the  spike,  and  the  proper 
angle  under  the  heads  to  conform  to  the  number  of 
degrees  outlined  in  the  specifications  and  blue  prints 
80  that  the  spike  will  fit  the  flange  of  the  rail  The 
spikes  must  also  be  true  to  size. 


Planning  Department  in  Modern  Shops 


Duties  of  the  Four  Different  Man- 
agerial and  the  Four  Production 
Heads  and  the  Qualifications  Essential 


BY  COOPER - 


The  original  planning  department  as  developed  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor  is  composed  of  eight 
main  functions,  with  the  work  equally  divided  between 
the  shop  and  the  management.  The  four  managerial 
functions  are 

1.  Routing 

2.  Instruction 

3.  Time  and  cost  records ;   and 

4.  Discipline ; 

while  the  shop  or  productive  division  supports 

1.  Tlie  gang  boss 

2.  The  machine  speed  boss 

3.  The  repair  boss ;  and 

4.  The  inspector. 


Routing 

The  function  of  routing  embraces  ( 1 )  the  production 
clerk;  (2)  the  route  clerk;  (3)  the  order-of-work  clerk, 
and  (4)  the  recording  clerk.  The  routing  function  or 
division  determines  the  "when,"  the  "who"  and  "where" 
and  the  "sequence"  of  the  work. 

Production  Clerk. — The  production  clerk  determines 
the  "when"  of  an  order  in  point  of  time.  It  is  his  duty 
to  act  as  the  mediary  between  the  production  division 
and  the  sales  division.  He  is  the  "program  maker"  in 
that  he  determines  the  relative  importance  of  the  vari- 
ous jobs  on  hand,  and  decides  the  order  in  which  the 
various  orders  shall  be  finished.  From  the  production 
clerk  the  sales  department  receives  its  promises  of 
delivery,  and  from  him  the  order-of-work  clerk  re- 
ceives his  general  order  of  work;  more  properly,  per- 
haps, the  sequence  of  orders.  The  production  clerk  is 
usually  the  head  of  the  planning  department,  and  his 
function  is  almost  entirely  one  of  control. 

Route  Clerk. — The  route  clerk  determines  the 
"where"  of  the  work  in  the  shop.  It  is  the  route  clerk 
who  analyzes  the  work,  prepares  the  route  charts,  the 
route  sheets,  the  operation  tickets,  inspection  tickets, 
bulletin-board  cards,  tool  lists,  etc.  It  is  the  route 
clerk  who  determines  where  in  the  shop — at  what  ma- 
chine or  workplace — the  work  shall  be  done.  It  is  the 
route  clerk  who  has  at  hand  the  capacities  of  all  the 
various  equipment  and  their  operating  rates,  and  who 
is,  therefore,  best  able  to  lay  out  the  routing  of  the 
work  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  done  in  the  most 
economical  way  possible.  The  route  clerk's  function  is 
very  largely  one  of  preparation. 

Order-of-uork  Clerk. — The  order-of-work  clerk  is  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  the  schedule  supplied  him 
by  the  production  clerk.  He  is  the  "train  dispatcher" 
of  the  organization.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  some  sort  of 
a  record  of  the  work  ahead  of  each  employee  and  see 
to  it  that  no  employee  gets  out  of  a  job.  It  is  the  order- 
of-work  clerk  who  determines  the  sequence  of  the  work 
and  who  shall  do  it.  The  bulletin-board  shows  him  the 
work  in  process  on  the  machines  and  the  work  ahead  of 
each  machine,  and  with  his  records  of  work  ahead  of 
each  employee,  he  has  the  pulse  of  the  shop  constantly 
between  his  fingers.  The  order-of-work  clerk's  function 
is  clearly  one  of  control. 

Recording  Clerk. — The  recording  clerk,  as  his  title 
implies,  keeps  track  of  the  record  of  the  progress  of 
the  work  in  process.  Provided  with  route  sheets  and 
progress  charts,  he  keeps  a  running  record  of  the  prog- 
ress of  work  on  individual  parts  and  on  the  complete 
orders.  It  is  the  recording  clerk  who  usually  issues 
and  receives  the  operation  tickets,  inspection  tickets, 
move  tickets,  store  issues,  etc.  It  would  seem  almost 
obvious  that  the  function  of  the  recording  clerk  is  that 
of  records,  but  inasmuch  as  these  records  are  more 
especlafiy  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  work  than 
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they  are  permanent  records  of  performance,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  his  function  is  more  properly  relegated  to 
control. 

Instruction 

Constituting  the  function  of  instruction,  we  find 
(1)  the  instruction-card  man;  (2)  the  time  and  motion- 
study  man,  and  (3)  the  development  man. 

Instruction-card  Man. — It  is  the  ii^struction-card 
man  that  determines  the  "how."  He  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  method.  It  is  he  who  studies  all  the  possible 
methods  of  performing  an  operation,  analyzes  them  and 
finally  determines  the  standard.  It  is  he  who  has  at 
hand  a  complete  inventory  of  tools,  jigs  and  fixtures, 
and  prepares  the  tool  lists.  His  function  is  purely  one 
of  teaching;  it  is  his  job  to  supply  the  workman  with 
written  detailed  instructions,  tool  lists,  photographs, 
models,  etc.,  and  to  lend  him  whatever  assistance  he 
can  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  work  in  the  quickest 
and  best  way  possible  with  the  minimum  of  waste  of 
energy,  time  and  materials.  His  function  is  clearly  one 
which  belongs  under  the  head  of  preparation. 

Time  and  Motion-Study  Man. — The  time-study  man, 
the  motion-study  man,  or  the  rate  setter  is  first  of  all 
the  analyst  of  method.  It  is  he  who  makes  a  careful 
study,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  different  operations, 
records  the  time  required  for  each,  and,  by  synthesizing 
the  best  units,  sets  the  standard  of  performance.  The 
investigations  of  this  function  put  it  clearly  under 
records. 

It  may  be  well  noted  at  this  point  that  a  difference 
exists  between  time  study  and  rate  setting  as  commonly 
practised,  and  motion  study  in  its  true  significance. 
Time  study  is  especially  concerned  with  an  analysis  of 
the  operation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  time  re- 
quired. Rate  setting  is  nearly  synonymous  with  time 
study  and  is  the  process  of  making  up  the  task  from 
the  time-study  analysis  and  setting  the  rate  for 
the  work.  Motion  study,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  pri- 
marily an  analysis  of  the  operation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  motions  required  to  perform  the  operation, 
the  muscles  required  to  execute  those  motions,  and  the 
nervous  energy  necessary  to  operate  those  muscles.  The 
time  element  in  motion  study,  while  obviously  important, 
is  more  or  less  incidental.  Motion  study  is  a  thoroughly 
scientific  investigation  of  methods;  the  act  of  timing 
them  is  the  measurement  of  result.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, too,  that  the  motion-study  analysis  is  far  more 
dependable  and  accurate  than  the  time-study  analysis, 
and  as  a  means  of  standardizing  methods  is  a  very  im- 
portant aid  to  the  function  of  instruction. 

The  Development  Man. — There  might  aiise  some 
question  as  to  the  logic  of  placing  the  division  of  de- 
velopment— the  development  engineer — under  the  in- 
struction-card function,  but  be  it  remembered  that  every 
development  affects,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  the 
method  of  operation.  Development,  be  it  in  machine 
design,  tool  design,  buildings,  motive  power,  or  routine, 
affects  the  "how"  of  the  operation,  and  it  would  seem 
that  it  might  well  be  classified  as  a  sub-function  of  the 
instruction  division  as  a  factor  in  preparation. 

Time  and  Cost 

The  time  and  cost  function  can  only  be  classed  as 
record.  It  comprises  the  timekeeper,  the  cost  clerk  and 
the  record  clerk  or  statistician. 

The  Timekeeper. — The  function  of  the  timekeeper  is 
plain.  It  is  his  duty  to  receive  the  time  of  all  workmen. 
Receiving  this  time  from  the  operation  tickets  of  the 
workmen,  he  is  able,  simply  by  assorting  the  tickets  by 
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Some  Unusual  Structures  of  Wrought  Iron 


Non-Homogeneous  Distribution  of 
Phosphorus  the  Cause  of  Failures  in 
Service — Behavior   When    Annealed 

BY   HENRY   S.   RAWDON*  


THE  structure  of  wrought  iron  as  usually  described 
is  that  of  a  fairly  pure  iron.  Impurities,  if 
present,  are  usually  considered  as  being  in  solid 
solution  in  the  crystals  of  the  ferrite  matrix  or  as 
forming  part  of  the  ever-present  "slag  streaks."  One 
type  of  these  dissolved  impurities  is  here  discussed. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  detection  of  such  impurities, 
particularly  in  low-grade  irons,  and  to  their  possible 
influence  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  metal. 

The  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  first 
directed  to  wrought  iron  of  the  peculiar  and  unusual 
characteristics  described  later,  in  material  which  had 
failed  in  service  and  was  submitted  for  test.  The 
examination  was  extended  to  other  grades  of  wrought 
iron,  to  see  whether  such  features  are  of  common  occur- 
rence in  this  class  of  material. 

The  structure  of  a  sample  of  Swedish  iron  illus- 
trates well  the  matrix  of  ferrite  crystals  in  which  are 
embedded  the  slag 
threads  so  character- 
istic of  the  puddling 
process  and  the  subse- 
quent working  of  the 
material.  The  usual 
commercial  product 
contains  varying 
amounts  of  the  impur- 
ities commonly  associ- 
ated with  iron  and  steel, 
such  as  manganese, 
phosphorus,  silicon  and 
sulphur  together  with 
small  amounts  of  car- 
bon. Of  these,  tht 
larger  part  of  the  phos- 
phorus and  some  of  the 
silicon  pre.sent  are  held 
in  solid  solution  in  th( 
ferrite  while  most  of 
the  remaining  impur- 
ities, other  than  carbon, 
exist  in  the  inclosures 
of  slag.  Aside  from 
the  discontinuities  in- 
troduced by  the  slag 
streaks  the  ferrite 
matrix  has  the  micro- 
structure  and  appear- 
ance of  a  pure  metal. 

No  dcHnite  orientation  of  the  various  crystals  or  grains 
i«  apparent;  deep  etching  of  the  specimens  reveals  no 
intracrysUlline  features  (within  the  grains)  other 
than  those  noted  in  pure  metals  in  general  (etching 
piU). 

The  unusual  features  may  he  best  illu.strated  by  a 
dMcription  of  the  Mtructure  of  the  Hpecimen  in  which 
they  were  firxt  obHcrved  in  abundance.  Thi.s  piece  was 
a  wrought  iron  eye-bur,  a  tenHion  member  of  a  railway 
bridge  which  aftwr  about  .'50  years'  service  was  modified 
to  suit  the  increased  traffir.  After  this  modification 
the  member  referreti  to  ufjovc  failed.  The  microHco|)ic 
examination  of  the  metal  revealed,  in  ad<lition  to  the 
usual  structure  of  wrought  iron,  several  structural 
features  so  striking  as  to  mark  the  sample  at  once  as  a 
wrought  Iron  of  very  unusual  properties  and  composi- 
tion. 

The  ferrite  crystals  presented  a  peculiar  mottled 
appearance,  particularly  after  prolonged  etching  with 
an  acid  reagent.    This  etch  pattern  was  not  found  over 


KIr.  1 — The  Dark  Ijines,  Parallel  Within  Any  Single  Grain,  Are  the 
Neumann  lAnen.  The  mottled  appearance  of  the  corner  grains  indi- 
cates the  non-homogeneity  of  the  ferrite  due  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  phosphorus.  Specimen:  Wl,  longitudinal  section.  Etch- 
ing,   10   per  cent  alcoholic   nitric  acid 
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the  entire  surface  of  the  specimen  but  was  restricted 
to  certain  streaks  throughout  the  metal.  Particularly 
was  it  found  associated  with  crystals  unusually  large 
in  size  (Fig.  3). 

The  etch  pattern  referred  to  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  1, 
2  and  3.  By  using  the  copper  chloride  etching  reagent, 
referred  to  later,  these  patterns  may  be  developed  in 
a  very  striking  manner.  They  sometimes  consist  of 
broad  parallel  bands,  as  seen  in  cross-section,  extending 
across  the  elongated  crystals  (Fig.  2)  and  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  twinned  crystals.  More  often  they 
present  an  indefinite  mottled  appearance  of  light  and 
dark  areas  very  similar  to  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sun- 
light streaming  through  between  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
(Figs.  1  and  3).  The  crystals  of  ordinary  wrought  iron 
will  not  exhibit  such  etch  patterns  even  after  very  pro- 
longed etching. 

The  examination  of  the  metal  close  up  to  the  frac- 
ture, which  occurred 
during  the  service  of 
the  material,  shows 
that  the  break  occurred 
through  the  crystals 
and  parallel  to  the 
markings  constituting 
the  mottled  etch-pattern 
at  that  point  (Fig.  6). 
Many  of  the  crystals 
close  to  the  face  of  the 
fracture  show  another 
variety  of  intracrystal- 
line  markings.  On  cas- 
ual examination  these 
may  be  mistaken  for 
scratches  left  by  poor 
polishing  of  the  ma- 
terial (Fig.  1).  Closer 
inspection,  however, 
shows  that  these  mark- 
ings are  parallel  to  one 
another  within  any  one 
crystal  and  terminate 
very  abruptly  at  the 
crystal  boundaries.  If 
a  slag  enclosure  lies  in 
the  course  of  one  of 
these  markings,  the  line 
ends  abruptly,  reap- 
pearing on  the  other 
side  of  the  "slag"  thus  indicating  clearly  that  it  is  not 
a  scratch. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  non-homogeneity 
of  the  individual  crystals  as  indicated  by  the  mottled 
etch-pattern  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  impurity  dis- 
solved in  the  iron  but  not  uniformly  diffused  throughout 
the  crystal.  Robin  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  ferrite  containing  considerable  phosphorus,  1  per  cent, 
such  a  non-homogeneity  may  exist. 

The  MaterialH  Examined 

The  variations  from  the  usual  microstructure  of 
wrought  iron,  first  noted  in  the  wrought-iron  bridge 
member  which  failed  in  service,  appeared  so  striking 
and  unusual  in  character  and  have  been  so  meagerly 
described  in  the  literature  on  the  subject  that  the 
examination  was  continued  to  other  grades  of  iron. 
From  the  accumulated  scries  of  wrought-iron  specimens 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
from  time  to  time  for  examination,  some  35  samples 
were  chosen  for  detailed  microscopic  examination.  Much 
of  this  material  had  been  submitted  as  unsatisfactory 
and  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  examination  was  to  see 
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Fig.    2 — Specimen   Showing    the   MoUleil    Ktch-Pattern   Occur- 
ring as  Parallel  Transverse  Bands  Within  the  Grains.     Etch- 
ing,  10   per  cent   nitric   acid   in  alcohol.      x  100 

whether  such  material  is  characterized  by  microstruc- 
tural  features  similar  to  those  noted  above. 

The  examination  was  made  by  means  of  Stead's 
method  of  etching,  making  use  of  an  alcoholic  cupric- 
chloride  solution  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
which  the  segregation  of  phosphorus  is  shown  by  the 
differential  precipitation  of  copper  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal.  The  precipitation  of  copper  on  the  areas  rela- 
tively low  in  phosphorus  is  much  heavier  than  on  the 
portions  of  higher  phosphorus  content,  so  that  the  ap- 
proximate distribution  of  this  element  is  rendered  visible 
to  microscopic  examination. 

The  results  of  the  examination  indicate  that  the 
unusual  microstructure  noted  in  the  failed  eye-bar,  while 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  common  feature  of  wrought  iron 
or  always  associated  with  iron  of  inferior  grade,  is  not 
unique  for  the  single  specimen  in  which  it  was  first 
observed.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  such  features 
were  found  only  in  material,  or  portions  of  material, 
that  according  to  Stead  are  to  be  regarded  as  relatively 
high   in   phosphorus. 

The  comparison  of  the  structure  of  the  iron-phos- 
phorus alloys  (from  a  series  specially  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  and  described  in  the  paper)  with  that  observed 
in  the  wrought  irons  examined  is  instructive  and  very 
suggestive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  markings  there  seen. 
The  brown  or  dark  bands  and  spots  forming  the 
mottled  etch-patterns  are  the  portions  of  the  ferrite 
rich  in  phosphorus  and  each  individual  crystal  in  the 
streaks  of  the  metal  showing  such  mottled  appearance 
is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  simple  entity  but  as  a  rather 
complex  aggregate.  That  the  different  portions  of  a 
single  ferrite  crystal  in  such  portions  vary  considerably 
in  their  properties  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  marked 
variation  in  composition. 

The  analyses  for  phosphorus  of  many  of  the  ma- 
terials listed  show  that,  though  such  unusual  features 
of  structure  as  have  been  described  are  invariably 
associated  with  irons  which  are  rather  high  in  phos- 
phorus, one  cannot  predict  with  certainty  their  presence 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  average  phosphorus  content 


l-'iy.    :> — The    Siieakt^    Kxhibiting    the    Unusual    Etch    Pattern 

Are  Very  Often  Composed  of  Grains  That  Are  Much  Larger 

Than  the  Average  for  the  Piece.     Etching,   10  per  cent  nitric 

acid.     Same  material  as  Pig.  2.     X  100 

alone.  Some  of  the  samples,  though  comparable  in 
respect  to  the  phosphorus  content,  showed  no  traces 
of  these  unusual  features. 

Upon  continued  polishing  of  the  specimens  before 
etching,  a  faint  trace  of  the  markings  may  be  seen  and 
recognized  by  one  after  becoming  familiar  with  this 
type  of  iron.  By  acid  etching,  preferably  using  a  5  or 
even  a  10  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  nitric  acid,  the 
etch  pattern  may  be  satisfactorily  developed.  The 
specimen  shows  to  the  eye  the  brown  and  purple  oxide 
tints  similar  to  those  which  are  often  observed  when 
hardened  and  tempered  steels  are  etched  with  an  acid 
reagent.  By  using  the  cupric  chloride  solution  described 
by  Stead  the  heterogeneous  structure  may  be  developed 
much  more  strikingly  than  with  acid  alone.  Though 
the  amount  of  copper  precipitated  is  very  slight,  the 
decided  increase  of  contrast  in  the  etched  specimen 
when  the  acid  copper-chloride  reagent  is  used  over  that 
obtained  with  acid  alone  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  to  the  copper  that  the  more  rapid  etching  action 
and  the  striking  contrast  produced  is  to  be  largely 
attributed.  The  areas  constituting  the  mottled  etch- 
pattern  which  are  darkened  are  those  relatively  high  in 
phosphorus,  as  is  plainly  indicated  in  Fig.  4. 

Behavior  upon  Heating 

The  persistence  of  the  unusual  intracrystalline  struc- 
tural features  upon  heating  is  remarkable.  Fig.  5  (left) 
shows  the  appearance  of  a  specimen  of  the  wrought-iron 
eye-bar  previously  described  after  heating  for  3  hr.  at 
approximately  600  deg.  C.  (585-625  deg.)  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  furnace.  No  appreciable  changes 
have  resulted  by  this  treatment.  A  second  sample 
(Fig.  6,  right),  heated  for  about  1%  hr.  at  approxi- 
mately 725  deg.  C.  (718-735  deg.)  and  furnace-cooled, 
still  shows  faint  traces  remaining  of  the  former  con- 
dition. The  eutectic  disappeared  by  solution  of  the 
compound,  Fe^P,  in  the  ferrite  but  the  non-homogeneity 
of  structure  as  shown  by  the  dendritic  pattern  still  per- 
sists. This  illustrates  well  the  remarkably  slow  rate 
of     diffusion     within     the     ferrite     matrix     by     which 


Pig.   4 — The  Dark  Area.s  Are  I'urtions  of  llie  Fenite  High   in 

Phosphorus  and  Shows  Some  of  the  Eutectic  as  Islands  in  the 

Midst  of  the  Dark  Areas.      X    100.     Etching,  alcoholic  copper 

chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid 
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Fig.  5  (Left) — Effect  of  Annealing.  Material  of  Fig.  2 
heated  for  3  hr.  at  600  deg.  C.  Etching,  10  per  cent  nitric 
acid.  X  100.  Fig.  6  (Right) — Same  material  as  Fig.  5, 
heated  for  1%  hr.  at  72.5  deg.  C.  Etching,  10  per  cent  nitric 
acid.      X  100 
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equilibrium  is  finally  attained.  The  presence  of  the 
compound  Fe  P  which  had  separated  out  from  the 
matrix  most  probably  accounts  for  the  much  slower 
rate  of  diffusion  in  this  latter  case  than  was  observed 
in  the  case  of  the  first  wrought-iron  samples  that  were 

annealed.  ,     ,        ,  .f      m. 

The  slow  rate  of  diffusion  of  phosphorus  m  ferrite 
has  often  been  remarked  and  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
this  cause  that  the  mottled  structure  persists  and  is 
not  wiped  out  during  the  manufacture  of  the  wrought 
iron,  that  is,  during  the  heating,  rolling  and  forging 
necessary  before  the  wrought  iron  reaches  the  finished 
condition. 

Significance  of  the   Unusual  Features 

The  significance  of  these  unusual  features  of  micro- 
structure  and  their  possible  relation  to  the  service 
behavior  of  such  material  may  be  suggested.  The  oc- 
currence of  material  of  this  type  in  two  of  the  samples 
examined,  both  of  which  failed  in  service  and  which 
have  the  appearance  of  having  failed  under  the  action 
of  alternations  or  repetitions  of  stress  suggests  a  pos- 
sible relation  between  this  type  of  structure  and  the 
failure  of  such  material. 

The  method  by  which  fatigue  breaks  occur  in  metals 
by  the  action  of  repeated  stresses  has  been  clearly  and 
conclusively  set  forth  by  metallurgists.  The  minute 
back-and-forth  slip  along  certain  planes  occurring 
within  the  crystals  if  repeated  a  sufliicient  number  of 
times  becomes  a  permanent  displacement,  thus  initiating 


!•   ►  ..    ..:.'>j.    lA    .SLiuclural    Feature.s   to    tJie    Service    LJe- 

>i  ■  •  ■  '   '■'  "ii-  Material.     Longitudinal  section  of  wrouKht  iron 
wh.h   f;..l.'|   in  Htrvice.     The  edge  of  the  fracture  is  parallel 
to  Um  bandii  which  const'tute  the  etch-pattern  here.     Etching, 
10  per  cent  nitric  acid.      X  100 

an  incipient  fracture  within  the  crystal.  The  combined 
•ffaet  of  this  action  within  a  number  of  neighboring 
crystals  at  some  portion  of  the  specimen  will  be  sulTi- 
cient  to  cause  a  real  fracture  to  start  at  that  point  if 
the  application  of  the  stresses  is  continued. 

The  brittle  character  of  ferrite  containing  consid- 
erable phonphorus  is  well  known.  Crystals  which  show 
the  heteroKeneity  caused  by  high  and  low-phosphorus 
Uuida  in  Juxtaposition  should  be  much  more  easily 
fatiirucd  by  repeated  stresses  and  show  a  permanent 
slip  much  more  quickly  than  crystals  which  arc  more 
uniform  throughout  in  their  structure.  In  particular, 
this  should  l»e  true  if  the  bands  are  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  the  stresses  acting.  The  observations  upon 
the  fracture  of  the  broken  eye-bar  appear  to  confirm 
this. 

Th«  fact  that  the  face  of  the  fracture  followed  and 
Its  course  apparently  was  determined  by  ttie  uunds 
within  the  ferrite  crystals  has  already  been  relerred  to. 
Kijr-  T  =*luiWH  that  the  break  occurred  parallel  to  the 
bari''  phorus  ferrite  which  give  rise  to  the 

pecu  ,     i«.rn.     Examination  of  the  metal  im- 

mtdtatciy  back  of  th«  face  of  the  fracture  reveals 
further  evidence. 

H.  H.  Campbell  quotes  the  statement  that  phos- 
phorus up  to  0  '10  per  rent  is  not  injurious  in  wrought 
iron.    T)  h«;  taken,  however,  as  referring  to  an 

avemtre  :    of    this    amount,    uniformly    diffusctd 

throughout  the  metal.  The  microsegregHtion  of  thiH 
ripment  mnv  r<-«ult  in  the  amount  in  certain  strcnks 
beinjr   c'  y    in   excess   of   this   quantity,   while 

within  th'  iimI  rrystals  of  mirh  wtri-siks  the  non- 


homogeneity  with  respect  to  phosphorus  is  still  further 
accentuated.  In  the  material  of  Fig.  4  the  ferrite  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  eutectic  has  a  pho.sphorus 
content  of  approximately  1.7  per  cent,  or  nearly  five 
times  the  average  percentage  of  phosphorus  of  the 
sample.  It  appears  very  probable  then  that  in  such 
non-homogeneous  crystals  as  are  shown,  the  phos- 
phorus content  of  the  bands  may  be  as  much  as  four 
or  five  times  the  average  of  the  whole.  In  exceptional 
cases  portions  of  a  sample  high  in  phosphorus  may  show 
traces  of  iron  phosphide  that  has  crystallized  out 
directly  from  the  melt.  The  metal  at  such  points  has  a 
phosphorus  content  not  far  below  1.7  per  cent. 

The  straight  lines,  resembling  polished  scratches, 
shown  by  some  of  the  crystals  near  the  fracture  (Fig. 
1),  are  the  well-known  Neumann  lines.  Such  markings- 
are  usually  considered  to  be  "mechanical"  twin  crystals, 
i.e.,  the  twinned  position  of  the  metal  within  each  of 
the  narrow  zones  having  been  brought  about  by  mechan- 
ical causes  alone.  They,  in  all  probability,  are  the 
result  of  shock  which  finally  caused  the  fracture  of 
the  bar.  A  comparison  of  these  lines  with  the  long 
narrow  bands  w'hich  often  constitute  the  mottled  etch- 
pattern  shows  immediately  that  such  etch  bands  cannot 
be  attributed  to  twinning  or  a  similar  cause. 

A  Summary 

1.  Wrought  irons  high  in  phosphorus  sometimes 
show  a  peculiar  mottled  or  banded  intracrystalline  pat- 
tern, which  by  comparison  with  alloys  of  pure  iron  and 
phosphorus  is  shown  to  be  due  to  a  non-homogeneous 
diffusion  of  the  phosphorus. 

2.  The  examination  of  a  wrought-iron  member  ex 
hibiting    such   an   unusual    structure   showed   that   the 
break  which  occurred  in  service  bore  a  definite  relation 
to  such  banded  markings  and  apparently  was  largely 
determined  by  them. 

3.  By  the  non-homogeneity  in  the  distribution  of 
phosphorus  throughout  the  ferrite  crystals,  the  ill  effect.^ 
of  phosphorus  may  be  much  enhanced. 

4.  The  examination  of  a  series  of  wrought  irons 
showed  that  such  features  are  not'  to  be  regarded  as 
common.  Many  poor  grades  of  iron  may  be  unsuitable 
for  other  reasons. 

5.  A  second  type  of  markings  is  described  and  illus- 
trated— the  well-known  Neumann  lines — and  shown  to 
bear  no  apparent  relation  to  the  other  variations  in 
rtructure  described. 


Inspection  of  Brass  and  Bronze 

In  a  paper  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn  and  Ernst  Jonson 
of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply,  New  York,  read  before 
the  recent  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials,  the  authors  discussed  the 
question  of  failures  of  brass  and  bronze  in  cast,  as  well 
as  in  wrought  metal,  which  had  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  standard  specifications.  The  facts,  they  hold, 
indicate  that  the  standard  specifications  are  inadequate. 
Their  views  are  in  brief  as  follows: 

The  service  strength  of  brass  and  bronze  is  depen- 
dent, not  on  the  ultimate  strength,  but  on  the  yield 
point.  The  true  yield  point  should  therefore  be  specified 
and  a  method  should  be  devised  for  determining  the 
yield  point  more  accurately  than  can  be  done  by  the 
current  method.  A  test  in  which  the  load  is  applied  in 
increments  every  5  min.  is  recommended. 

If  brass  or  bronze  contains  initial  stress,  the  service 
strength  is  no  longer  indicated  by  the  yield  point,  but 
by  the  difference  between  the  initial  stress  and  the 
yield  point.  Initial  stress  must  therefore  be  limited 
by  specifications  and  suitable  methods  provided  for 
measuring  the  initial  stress. 

It  is  common  practice  to  "burn-in"  defects  in  brass 
castings.  When  a  "burn-in"  cools  it  may  leave  initial 
stress  of  such  magnitude  that  the  casting  will  fail 
locally.  Specifications  for  brass  and  bronze  castings 
should  therefore  provide  for  annealing  of  all  castings- 
which  have  been  repaired  by  "burning-in." 

Molten  copper  is  very  susceptible  to  oxidation.  Oxi- 
di/.od  l)raH8  or  bronze  is  of  low  strength  and  gives  low 
elongation.  It  is  recommended  therefore  that  a  tensile 
test  with  a  suitable  elongation  requirement  be  incor- 
porated in  every  specification  for  cast  brass  or  bronze. 
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Horse  Power  Pull  of 
Belts 

To  ascertain  the  capacity  of 
belts  taking  into  account  size  and 
speed,  the  accompanying  chart 
has  been  devised  by  W.  F.  Schap- 
horst,  mechanical  engineer,  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York. 

As  an  example,  suppose  that 
one  has  a  1.5-in.  belt  running  at 
5000  ft.  per  min.  From  the  point 
corresponding  to  1.5  in  column  A 
a  straight  edge  is  laid  to  inter- 
sect with  the  figure  5000  in  col- 
umn H.  Where  this  straight  lino 
cuts  column  B  (between  figures  5 
and  6,  as  indicated),  a  line  ex- 
tending to  a  corresponding  point 
in  column  G  may  be  drawn,  or 
the  straight  edge  put  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion with  columns  C,  D,  E  and 
F  will  give  the  horse  power  ca- 
pacity of  the  belt  according  to 
whether  the  belt  is  of  1,  2,  3  or 
4-ply  quality. 

Thus  a  1-ply  belt  would  trans- 
mit a  little  over  9  hp.;  a  2-ply 
belt  would  transmit  15  hp.;  a  3- 
ply  belt,  19  hp.,  and  a  4-ply  belt, 
25  hp. 

Similarly,  suppose  that  it  be 
desired  to  transmit  100  hp.  with 
a  3-ply  belt.  A  horizontal  line 
through  the  figure  100  of  column 
E  will  intersect  column  B  at 
about  the  point  9.5.  Then  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  belt 
speed.  With  a  speed  of  4500  ft. 
per  min.,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
9-in.  width  of  belt  will  be  re- 
quired.   

Copyright,  1916,  by  W.  F.  Schaphorsi 
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Urgent   Needs  of  the   Ordnance  Department  of 
the  Army 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
announces  the  following  open  competitive  examinations 
for  positions  in  the  several  ordnance  establishments  of 
the  War  Department  or  in  or  under  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  War  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C.     The  salaries  named  are  for  entrance. 

Mechanical     engineer,     artillery     ammunition,     $.3,000     to 

$3,600  year. 

Mechanical  engineer,  exiierimental  work,  $2,.')00  t<>  $3,000 
year. 

Mechanical  draft.sman,  $1,000  to  $1,400  year. 

Apprentice  draftsman,  $480  year. 

Inspector  of  artillery  ammunition,  $1,500  to  $2,400  year. 

Inspector  of  field  artillery  ammunition  stieel,  $1,.'jOO  to 
$2,400  year. 

Assistant  in.spector  of  field  artillery  ammunition  steel, 
$3.50  to  $5  day. 

Inspector  of  ammunition  packing  boxes,  $3.r.2  day  to  $1,800 
year. 

Inspector  and  assi.stant  insi)ector  of  powder  and  explosives. 
$1,400  to  $2,400  year. 

Inspector  of  ordnance  equipment.  $1,500  to  $2  400  year. 

Assistant  inspector  of  cloth  equipment,  $80  to  $125  month. 

Assistant   inspector  of  leather,   $100   to   $125   month. 

Assistant  inspector  of  small  hardware,  $80  to  $125  month. 

Assistant  inspector  of  textiles,  $80  to  $125  month. 

Assistant  in.spector  of  leather  equipment,  $100  to  $125 
month. 

Clerk  qualified  in  business  administration,  $1,200  to  $1,500 
year. 

Index  and  catalog  clerk,  $1,000  to  $1,200  year. 


The  examination  for  index  and  catalog  clerk  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women;  the  other  examinations 
are  open  only  to  men. 

The  Government  urgently  needs  men  for  the  work 
above  indicated,  and  qualified  persons  are  urged,  as  a 
patriotic  duty,  to  apply  for  examination.  Until  further 
notice  applications  for  the  positions  named  will  be 
received  at  any  time  by  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Washington.  Papers  will  be  rated 
promptly.  Applicants  will  not  be  required  to  appear 
at  any  place  for  examination,  but  will  be  rated  prin- 
cipally upon  the  elements  of  education,  training,  and 
experience,  as  shown  by  their  applications  and  by  cor- 
roborative evidence. 

Full  information  concerning  examinations,  applica- 
tion blanks,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  calling  in  person 
upon  the  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  civil  service 
examiners  at  the  post  office  in  any  city  in  which  city 
delivery  of  mail  has  been  established,  or  by  communi- 
cating with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington. 


The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  recently 
organized  by  H.  M.  Leland  and  others  to  manufacture 
autoplane  motors,  has  acquired  the  old  Lozier  automo- 
bile plant  in  Detroit,  and  the  plant  of  the  Rand  Mfg. 
Co.  The  plants  will  be  placed  in  operation  shortly  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  running  at  about  full 
capacity  in  November.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  company  to  manufacture  engines  for  auto- 
mobile and  motor  boats  after  the  Government  require- 
ments for  airplane  engines  are  filled. 


Turbo  Units  versus  Gas  Engines 

Comparative  Data  on  Cost  of  Installa- 
tion and  Operation — Influence  of  Turbo 
Blowers   on   Blast-Furnace   Operation 


IN  a  paper  presented  some  months  ago  before  the 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Rich- 
ard H.  Rice,  engineer,  General  Electric  Co.,  and 
Sanford  A.  Moss,  engineer  turbine  research  department 
of  that  company,  sought  to  show  that  turbo  units  for 
generating  electric  power  and  blowing  the  blast  furnace 
are  more  economical  than  gas-engine  units  when  total 
operating  costs,  including  fixed  charges,  are  considered. 
To  this  end  they  compared  estimates  of  total  first  costs 
and  total  operating  costs  of  two  steel-mill  plants  each 
having  four  550-ton  blast  furnaces;  one  plant  using 
turbo  blowers  and  generators  and  the  other  using  gas 
engines  as  prime  movers.  Cost  data  on  which  these 
estimates  were  based,  they  explained,  were  obtained 
from  operating  plants  and  were  adjusted  to  prices  ruling 
November,  1916. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  presentation  of 
this  paper  appeared  to  indicate  an  interest  in  the  com- 
parison of  power-generating  costs  segregated  from 
those  applicable  to  the  blowing  room.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  New  York, 
May  25,  Mr.  Rice,  discussing  "Recent  Installations  of 
Large  Turbo  Generators,"  reviewed  the  points  empha- 
sized in  the  paper  before  the  Engineers'  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  gave  substantially  all  the  data 
contained  in  it,  and  also  compared  segregated  power- 
generating  costs  as  estimated  for  each  of  the  two  plants. 
As  the  second  paper  supplements  the  first,  the  two 
have  been  combined  in  the  following  review. 

Both  power  plants  are  taken  of  suflScient  size  to 
supply  the  blast  furnace  demands  for  water,  air,  steam 
and  electricity,  and  in  addition  5000  kw.  per  furnace 
and  4450  gal.  of  water  per  min.  per  furnace  for  steel 
mills.  The  turbo-generator  station  is  provided  with 
three  12,000-kw.  units,  one  as  a  spare,  and  is  considered 
as  operating  on  235  lb.  per  sq.  in.  steam  pressure  with 
200  deg.  superheat  and  28.5  in.  vacuum.  An  instance 
of  a  plant  operating  on  150  lb.  pressure  and  28  in. 
vacuum  also  is  cited  as  giving  favorable  results.  The 
coke  consumption  in  the  blast  furnaces  is  considered  as 
1800  lb.  per  ton  of  iron  produced. 

Proper  Fixed  Charges 

A  ftriking  fact  brought  out  by  the  comparison  covers 
the  cost  of  installation.  In  the  past  additions  to  operat- 
ing coct«  have  not  been  made  for  charges  on  the  capital 
invested  in  new  installations  of  prime  movers,  but  it 
i»  important  that  this  be  done  to  arrive  at  proper  fixed 
charf^es.  The  latest  types  of  steam  turbines  permit  a 
steam  plant  to  operate  with  the  same  output  of  electric 
power  to  the  mill,  as  plants  containing  gas  engines,  by 
tlw  oae  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  make-up  coal,  while 
iMTing  sufficient  jjas  for  blowing  purpo.ses.  Therefore, 
tlM  cost  of  fuel  is  one  of  the  smaller  considerations  in 
Judfrinf(  the  merits  of  the  two  types  of  installations  and 
proper  comparison  should  be  based  on  the  addition  of 
flxod  eharRes  and  running  charges  to  the  cost  of  the 
tXCMS  coal  used  in  the  turbine  plant. 

For  gaS'Ongine  plants  fixj-d  charges  are  properly 
taken  as  13  per  cent  and  for  turbo  electric  stations  as 
11  per  cent.  In  the  comparison  to  avoid  discrimination 
which  would  appear  favorable  to  the  turbine  plant,  the 
flfore  13  per  cent  is  used  throughout,  subdivided  as 
follows: 

MuhdM»lon  0/  Fixid  Charpe$  of  Power  Planta 

|nf«f«ef  <on  bon<lfl  or  '•npifal  Invmitcd) 5  per  cent 

.1   per  c«!nt 

'                                                   .  I    iicr  n-nt 

''  <;  p«r  c«?nt 

Runr  ,,,,  i;,,|,.  dpcrating  charges  and  also 

charge*  i  .,•.<■,■  At:(\  n-pairs.    The  cost  of  coal 

is  $2  per  lor  i'  r|.  iiv.rol   at  the  fireroom  door,  of 

13,fi00  B.t.ii.  J.'  '         '  nlontir'  value. 

T^e  t.i'  r.  of  costs  on  page  54.'1  indicates  that 

»h#  gax  «r  .'  '  .    j.hint  will  cost  to  inHtnll  ni-arly  $4,500,- 


TllXMI 

Imuran' 


000  in  excess  of  the  steam  turbine  plant,  or  2(50  per  cent 
of  the  turbine  plant.  The  operating  costs  of  the  gas 
plant  will  be  $550,500  per  year,  or  $2.95  per  ton  of 
pig  iron  more  than  that  of  the  turbine  plant,  or  a  ratio 
of  operating  costs  of  1.91  to  1. 

Heat  balances  of  the   furnace  gas  during  average 
week  day  working  hours  are  as  follows: 


Boller.s    

Electric  station 
Blowing  station 

Stoves    

Margin    


Oas  Engine  Plant 

Million  B.t.u.  Per 

Per  Hour  Cent 

62  5.8 

S80  SS.i 

88  8.« 

323  30.a 

223  20.7 


Turbine  Plant 


1,076 


lOO.O 


Pumps  and  miscellaneous. 

Turbo  generators   

Turbo  blowers  

Stoves    

Margin    


Million  B.t.u.  Per 

Per  Hour  Cent 

81  7.5 

1,20  S9.0 

lis  1S.8 

323  30.O 

223  20.7 


Deduct  heat  from  coal. 


1,195 
119 


Heat   from   gas 1,076 


111.0 
11.0 


lOO.O 


The  heat  balance  for  the  turbine  plant  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  steam  consumption,  allowing  70  per  cent 
boiler  efficiency,  and  is  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  com- 
parable with  the  gas  plant,  the  internal  gas  washing, 
electric  and  steam  distribution  being  different. 

Electric   Station   Costs 

To  show  that  all  the  saving  in  total  charges  is  not 
realized  in  the  electric  station,  the  following  table  was 
prepared  showing  the  first  cost  and  charges  of  the 
electric  station  by  itself. 


Segregated  Electric   Stations 
First  Cost: 

Gas  Engine 

Primary  washers  $46,400 

Secondary  washing  station 244,000 

Gas  pipa  from  boiler  house 172,000 

Boilers  and  piping 128,440 

Boiler  house    33,500 

Electric  station   apparatus S,i50,000 

Electric   station   house 250,000 

Pumping  station,  standpipe,  conduits...  180,000 


Steam 

Turbine 

$46,400 


483,900 
85,000 

H5fi0(y 
69.200 

127,750 


$4,304,340 

$1,557,850 

Charges- 

—Dollars 

Per  Year 

Running  Charges 

Steam 

Gas  Engine 

Turbine 

Primary  gas  washers 

$740 

$740 

Secondary  gas  washers... 

34,150 

9,750 

36,200 

90,000 

68  250 

Pumping  station    

1,400 

1,830 

Running  charges,  total $136,040  $107,020 

Klxed  charges  at  13  per  cent 560,000  202,000 


Total  charges   ^696,040  $309,02»- 

Thirrnal  Efficienciea  of  a   Complete  Station 

Per  Cent 

McHt  gas  engine,  as  used  in  this  paper 17.40 

(rood  gas  engine 16.25 

Turho-geiurator   plant  of  paper 17.76 

(..argtsl    turho-gcncrator  plant 20.80 


With  variable  loads  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the 
turbine  plant  will  hold  up  closely  to  these  figures,  and 
that  of  the  gas  engine  plant  will  fall  off  considerably. 

Flexibility  of  Turbo-Blower 

Experience  with  centrifugal  compressors  on  blast 
furnaces  demonstrates  that  variations  in  blast  are 
undesirable,  and  that  the  use  of  centrifugal  compressors 
results  in  an  improved  output,  less  dust  and  a  general 
steadying  up  of  conditions.  A  part  of  this  improve- 
ment is  due  to  the  steadine.ss  of  the  blast  and  a  part 
is   due    to   the   more   accurate   control   of   the   rate   of 
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blowing  made  possible  by  a  constant  volume  governor 
in  the  intake  which  corrects  the  blast  for  changes  in 
barometer  and  atmospheric  humidity  and  temperature. 
Also  turbo  blowers  are  manufactured  in  such  sizes  that 
a  single  blower  may  be  used  to  a  furnace,  allowing 
correct  adjustment  to  exact  furnace  conditions. 

Discussion 

The  following  summaries  are  of  discussions  which 
followed  the  presentation  of  these  papers.  Those  by 
Dr.  D.  S.  Jacobus  and  Alex  Dow  were  given  before 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute;  the  others  before 
the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Alex.  L.  Hoerr,  chief  engineer,  National  Works, 
National  Tube  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  questioned  some 
of  the  statements  made  regarding  the  advantage  in  an 
operating  sense,  of  the  turbo  blower  over  the  recipro- 
cating engine.  In  an  engine  driven  plant  the  pulsations 
are  almost  eliminated  by  the  large  volume  of  the  blast 
lines  and  stoves.  At  one  plant  where  a  furnace  was 
blown  alternately  by  engines  and  blowers,  it  was 
found  that  the  amount  of  dust  made  did  not  depend 
on  the  type  of  blowing  machinery  used,  but  was  up 
and  down  with  both  types,  apparently  governed  by  other 
than  blast  variations. 

Frederic  Ottesen,  chief  engineer,  gas  engine  depart- 
ment, Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  called  attention 
to  previous  papers  presented  before  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  by  H.  J.  Freyn  and  Arthur  West. 
Mr.  Freyn,  he  said,  stated  that  coal  of  10,500  B.t.u. 
per  lb.  would  have  to  cost  only  42  cents  per  gross 
ton  at  Gary  to  reduce  to  nothing  the  saving  due  to  the 
installation  of  gas  engines,  and  make  the  steam-turbine 
installation  commercially  equivalent  to  the  existing 
gas-engine  installation.  Mr.  West  stated  that  previous 
to  the  installation  of  gas  engines  at  the  Lehigh  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  the  coal  bill  was  more 
than  $1,000,000  a  year,  while  after  the  installation  of 
gas  engines  this  bill  was  entirely  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Freyn  places  the  gas  engine  installation  cost  as 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  steam  turbine  installation, 
whereas  the  authors  place  this  cost  at  260  per  cent 
of  the  steam-turbine  plant.  The  authors  have  chosen 
the  most  expensive  way  of  selecting  the  gas-blowing 
units  and  one  which  does  not  conform  with  present-day 
practice.  Also  the  efficiency  of  the  turbo  blower  will 
fall  with  a  change  of  pressure,  and  the  pulsations  due 
to  reciprocating  engine  blowers  is  likely  to  benefit  rather 
than  impair  the  blast  furnace  operation,  especially  re- 
garding hanging. 

When  modern  installations  are  made  two  single 
tandem  gas  blowing  engines  are  used  for  blowing  a 
500-ton  furnace  and  one  single  tandem  engine  as  spare 
for  every  two  furnaces.  The  four-furnace  plant  would, 
on  this  basis,  be  equipped  with  ten  single  tandem  gas 
blowers  instead  of  eight  twins.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  only  16  gas  cylinders  and  eight  air  cylinders 
in  operation  under  normal  conditions,  as  against  24  gas 
cylinders  and  12  air  cylinders  in  the  case  which  Mr.  Rice 
refers  to. 

It  is  now  possible,  and  the  time  will  come  soon, 
when  there  will  be  on  the  market  5000-kw.  blast- 
furnace gas  engines  instead  of  2500  to  3000  kw.,  as  is 
now  the  case.  This  will  simplify  and  cheapen  the 
installation  materially,  and  make  gas  power  still  more 
desirable. 

A.  N.  Diehl,  assistant  general  superintendent,  Du- 
quesne  Works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  said  that  his  com- 
pany had  installed  a  15,000-kw.  turbo  generator  and 
boilers  to  develop  steam  at  250  lb.  pressure  and  150 
deg.  superheat  in  preference  to  gas  engines  for  gen- 
erating power,  and  believes  that  taking  into  considera- 
tion first  cost  of  equipment  and  cost  of  operation,  the 
company  was  justified  in  doing  so. 

P.  M.  Lincoln,  commercial  engineer,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  differentiated 
between  the  present-day  large  units  for  generating 
power  and  the  former  small  units.  As  long  as  the 
steam  turbine  units  required  were  under  3000  hp.  the 
gas  engine  may  have  had  a  place,  but  now  that  single 
units  run  to  60,000  and  even  70,000  kw.  with  economy 
as  low  as  10  and  10  ^^  lb.  of  steam  per  kw.-hr.,  the 
gas  engine  cannot  compete. 


B.  R.  Shover,  consulting  electrical  engineer,  Pitts- 
burgh, who  was  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Tata 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Sakchi,  India,  which  plant,  he  said, 
has  only  turbo  blowers  and  turbo  generators,  answered 
a  question  as  to  the  unfairness  of  including  a  machine 
shop  with  the  cost  of  the  gas-engine  station  and  not 
including  one  with  the  turbo  station.  Experience  would 
tend  to  show  that  a  machine  shop  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  large  gas  engine  station, 
while  after  five  years  continuous  service  at  Sakchi  the 
only  repair  on  either  blower  or  generator  outfits  was 
the  changing  of  a  set  of  diffusion  vanes  on  one  of  the 
blowers. 

Only  about  five-eighths  of  the  pig  iron  produced  at 
that  plant  was  converted  into  steel,  but  there  was 
ample  steam  raised  from  surplus  gas,  with  the  use  of 
coal  only  as  pilot  fires,  to  operate  the  entire  works. 
Not  a  single  white  man  is  regularly  employed  in  operat- 
ing the  station  and,  in  fact,  none  of  the  Indians  there 
ever  even  saw  similar  apparatus  previous  to  employ- 
ment at  that  works. 

Bryant  Bannister,  engineer.  National  Tube  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, stated  that  he  has  made  a  complete  comparison 
of  costs  of  turbo  and  gas-engine  blowers  for  blast 
furnace  service,  including  fixed  charges,  operating  costs. 


Comparative  Costs  for  Typical  Four-Furnace  Plants 
First  Costa: 

Steam 

Gas  Engine  Turbine 

Primary  washers  $131,250  $131,250 

Secondary   washing   station 300,000  

Gas  pipe  from  boiler  house 212,500  

Boiler  and  piping 167,500  609,200 

Boiler  house 41,250  123,750 

Electric  station  apparatus 1.250,000  745,600 

Electric  station  house 150,000  69,200 

Blowers,  etc 1,812,500  726,il6 

Blowing  station  house 237,500  69,200 

Pumping  station,  standplpe,  conduits...      787,500  293,484 

$7,190,000  92,768,100 
Charges — Dollars  Per  Year: 

Steam 

Hun ning  Charges                                     Gas  Engine  .Turbine 

Primary  gas  washers $2,100  $2,100 

Secondary  gas  washers 42,000  

Boilers    12,000  52,750 

Electric  station 90.000  68,250 

Blowing  station   1,9.500  1,2,000 

Pumping  station    6,000  4,000 

Running  charges,  total $201,600  $169,100 

Fixed  charges  at  13  per  cent 934,500  359,800 

Coal     21,652  78,352 

Total  charges    $1,157,752  $607,252 


etc.,  and  that  this  comparison  showed  that  the  only 
item  favoring  the  gas-engine  blowers  was  that  of  fuel 
economy.  When  fixed  charges  were  considered  the 
turbo  blowers  were  considerably  ahead  in  ultimate 
economy.  He  cited  a  plant  using  turbo  blowers  which 
during  a  period  of  3%  years  was  not  forced  to  make 
use  of  its  spare  on  short  notice,  and  also  a  turbo 
blower  which  had  been  in  operation  6  months  without 
shutdown. 

Prof.  Willibald  Trinks,  professor,  mechanical  en- 
gineering, Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 
suggested  that  a  plant  with  turbo  generators  for  power 
development  and  gas-engine  blowers  would  be  the  most 
economical.  The  steam  turbine  is  more  economical  than 
the  gas  engine  for  producing  power  where  coal  is  mod- 
erately priced,  but  the  gas-engine  blower  shows  better 
economy  than  the  turbo-blower.  Also,  the  correction  by 
the  automatic  governor  is  not  automatic.  Some  person 
must  measure  the  temperature,  the  pressure  and  the 
moisture,  and  the  latter  is  not  a  very  simple  process. 
After  making  these  measurements  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions which  the  blower  engines  should  maintain  may 
be  determined  by  slide-rule  calculation. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Jacobus,  advisory  engineer,  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Co.,  stated  that  by  using  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment of  boilers,  superheaters  and  economizers,  with  gas 
which  is  passed  through  primary  washers,  a  boiler  effi- 
ciency of  81  per  cent  can  be  obtained  with  the  best  sort 
of  operation  for  a  continuous  load. 

To  obtain  the  best  efficiencies  with  blast-furnace  gas 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  furnace  volume  so  disposed 
that  there   will  be   a   proper  path   of  travel   for  the 
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RUSH  BUILDING  DESTROYERS 

President  Wilson   Approves   Plan   Proposed  by 
Secretary  Daniels 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  4.— President  Wilson  has  given 
his  formal  approval  to  a  comprehensive  and  altogether 
novel  program  of  naval  construction  involvmg  the  ex- 
penditure of  $350,000,000  in  the  building  of  160  torpedo 
boat  destroyers.  The  estimates  have  been  forwarded 
to  Congress  and  the  entire  influence  of  the  Adminis- 
tration will  be  exerted  to  secure  the  necessary  appro- 
priation at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  certainly  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  present  special  session. 
Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
appreciate  the  fact  that  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  de- 
stroyer construction  will  interfere  more  or  less  with  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  hasten- 
ing the  building  of  the  giant  fleet  of  cargo  vessels,  but 
the  superior  efficiency  of  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  in 
campaigning  against  the  submarine  is  regarded  as  jus- 
tifying any  slowing  down  that  may  result  to  the  plans 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  plans  of  the  Navy  Department  to  obtain  a 
large  additional  fleet  of  destroyers  have  been  worked 
up  along  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  Shipping 
Board  at  the  instance  of  General  Goethals.  The  man- 
agers of  the  leading  shipyards  of  the  country,  in  which 
the  destroyers  authorized  by  the  last  naval  appropria- 
tion act  and  those  subsequently  ordered  under  the 
President's  emergency  fund  are  being  built,  have  de- 
clared very  positively  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  any 
more  destroyers  with  existing  facilities.  They  have 
added,  however,  that  if  the  Government  will  supply 
the  money  and  guarantee  deliveries  of  the  necessary 
materials,  especially  structural  steel  and  ship  plates, 
the  proposed  fleet  can  be  constructed  and  delivered 
in  its  entirety  within  18  months.  To  accomplish  this, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  three  distinct  classes  of 
establishments  will  have  to  be  created  or  commandeered 
and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  work.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  condemn  considerable  tracts 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  five  or  six  of  the  largest  ship- 
building plants  and  to  provide  a  large  number  of  ship- 
ways  designed  especially  for  the  building  of  destroyers. 
The  majority  of  these  new  yards  or  extensions  will  be 
located  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Fabricating  Plants 

The  second  step  will  probably  be  the  establishment 
of  one  or  more  fabricating  plants  for  the  fitting  of 
shapes  and  plates  for  the  destroyers.  It  is  probable 
that  the  entire  160  vessels  will  be  built  on  not  to  exceed 
three  sets  of  plans  and  this  standardization  will  facili- 
tate the  use  of  material  fabricated  on  a  comparatively 
large  scale;  thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  building  of  cargo 
fbipt  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  work 
in  the  yards  at  tidewater  will  be  chiefly  that  of  as- 
•embling,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  labor  necessarily 
tmployed  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  third  step  in  preparing  for  the  building  of  the 
destroyers  will  be  the  construction  or  commandeering 
of  several  large  plants  in  which  will  be  built  the  power 
units,  which  will  be  standardized  as  closely  as  prac- 
ticable. It  is  understood  that  all  the  engines  are  to  be 
oil-burning,  and  while  well-known  types  will  be  built, 
the  demand  for  l^U)  Hets,  in  addition  to  those  now  being 
constructed  for  dcHtroyerH  and  other  warships  hereto- 
fore ordered  cannot  bo  met  without  providing  extensive 
new  facilities  from  the  ground  up.  Experts  of  the  de- 
partment have  surveyed  several  automobile  plants  hav- 
ing capacity  for  a  large  output  of  small  gas  engines. 
While  such  facilities  with  certain  modifications  can  be 
emplovd  in  building  motorH  for  airplanes,  very  com- 
I>i  ■  'hanges  will  be  nccesHary  to  fit  them  up  to 

bij    ;  nicincs  for  destroyers.     The  engine  problem 

is  a  serious  one  and  will  probably  be  solved  by  placing 
a  large  numl>er  of  orders  for  small  numbers  of  oil- 
engines in  individual  plants  throughout  the  country  and 
having  the  remainder  of  the  power  unitH  built  in  spe- 
cially constructed  plants. 


At   Interior  Points 

With  the  exception  of  the  yards  where  the  destroy- 
ers will  be  assembled  and  launched,  it  is  the  purpoes 
of  the  Navy  Department  to  locate  all  the  building 
facilities  at  interior  points.  This  is  not  with  a  view  to 
protecting  the  plants  from  attack  (as  has  been  .sug- 
gested, but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  Vdhor 
of  which  the  department  is  informed  there  is  a  larger 
supply  now  available  in  the  vicinity  of  inland  manu- 
facturing centers  than  on  the  coast.  If  one  or  more 
fabricating  plants  are  utilized  in  fitting  up  .shapes  and 
plates  for  the  destroyers,  they  will  be  located  with 
reference  to  the  steel  works  from  which  these  materials 
will  be  procured. 

The  financing  of  this  big  project  will  mark  an  inno- 
vation in  Government  work.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
fabricated  steel  cargo  ships  to  be  built  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  the  destroyers  will  be  con- 
structed on  a  cost-plus-profit  basis.  The  Government 
will  provide  the  steel,  which  it  will  purchase  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  President's  ruling  with  re- 
spect to  prices.  The  yard  extensions  will  be  obtained 
on  leases  where  practicable,  but  in  case  condemnation 
is  necessary  the  Government  will  take  title  and  will 
subsequently  dispose  of  the  land  in  such  manner  as 
may  seem  advantageous  when  the  war  needs  have  been 
met.  The  fabricating  plants  will  probably  be  con- 
structed by  the  Government  and  it  may  also  be  neces- 
sary to  build  special  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
power  units  and  other  equipment.  If  possible,  how- 
ever, arrangements  will  be  made  with  engine  building 
concerns  to  enlarge  their  works,  the  Government  fur- 
nishing the  funds  or  providing  in  the  contracts  for 
adequate  amortization. 

Vital  Military  Necessity 

Concerning  the  new  destroyer  program  and  the 
method  of  its  execution  the  Navy  Department  has  made 
a  brief  official  statement  in  part  as  follows: 

The  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Opera- 
tions of  the  Navy,  and  a  special  board  on  the  submarine 
menace,  recently  ordered  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  whole  subject,  are  agreed  in  believing  that,  at 
present,  the  construction  of  a  maximum  number  of 
destroyers  is  the  most  desirable  material  development 
for  the  Navy  and  a  vital  military  necessity,  and  have 
so  reported  to  Secretary  Daniels. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  accelerate 
to  the  utmost  extent  practicable  the  construction  of  all 
destroyers  under  contract  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  ordered  since.  The  large  orders  for  additional 
destroyers  under  the  naval  emergency  fund  in  the  last 
naval  bill  and  the  pending  deficiency  in  this  fund  absorb 
all  the  present  facilities  for  destroyer  construction  in 
the  country  which  give  promise  of  prompt  delivery. 

In  order  to  undertake,  with  reasonable  assurance  of 
early  completion,  the  large  number  of  additional  de- 
stroyers which  the  military  situation  renders  desirable, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  entirely  new  facilities 
for  building  the  hulls  and  machinery  and  their  appur- 
tenances. The  Navy  Department  has  been  in  confer- 
ence with  various  shipbuilders  and  machinery  builders 
of  experience  in  destroyer  work,  and  is  assured  that  it 
is  physically  possible  to  provide  these  additional  facili- 
ties. It  will  be  desirable  to  locate  those  which  are  not 
necessarily  on  the  seaboard  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  facilitate  obtaining  the  necessary  labor, 
which  is  in  scant  supply  in  shipbuilding  trades  at 
present. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  new  destroyer  program  is 
carried  out  as  above  outlined,  the  Government  will  find 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  possession  of  numerous 
plants  and  facilities  for  which  it  will  then  have  no  use. 
The  present  tendency  of  the  Navy  Department  is  to 
acquire  facilities  of  this  kind  and  to  plan  for  their 
utilization  after  the  war  is  over,  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  calling  for  a  constantly  increasing  percentage  of 
Government  construction  and  manufacture.  The  lesson 
of  the  war  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  digested  by  the 
War  Department,  the  activities  of  which  have  been 
almost  paralyzed  because  private  manufacturers  have 
had   no   adequate   facilities  for   co-operating  with  the 
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Government  in  supplying  small  arms,  artillery  ammu- 
nition, etc.,  for  the  new  national  arrifiyn.  The  Navy 
Department,  however,  is  apparently  stilt  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  the  Government  should  undertake  the 
largest  possible  proportion  of  whatever  construction  or 
manufacturing  may  be  necessary,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  fact  that  when  the  war  is  over  it  will  have 
very  little  use  for  the  facilities  it  is  now  so  eager  to 
acquire. 

I  Busy  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 

]  All  of  the  25  blast  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  Val- 
lejr,  which  embraces  the  Youngstown  district,  were  in 
blast  on  Sept.  1.  The  largest  single  producer  in  the 
Youngstown  district  is  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  which 
has  six  blast  furnaces  at  the  Ohio  works,  making  about 
3,000  tons  or  more  of  metal  per  day.  The  next  largest 
is  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  with  six  blast 
furnaces,  making  nearly  3,000  tons  per  day,  and  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  comes  next  with  five  blast 
furnaces,  making  about  2,000  tons  of  metal  per  day. 
The  latest  new  stack  of  the  Republic  Company  was 
blown  in  recently,  and  will  average  about  C50  tons  per 
day.  The  company  also  owns  Hall  furnace  at  Sharon, 
and  Atlantic  furnace  at  New  Castle,  Pa.  The  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.  owns  two  stacks  making  800  to  900  tons 
per  day,  the  Girard  Iron  Co ,  one  stack,  300  tons  per 
day,  Oh'o  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  one  stack,  350  tons  per  day, 
McKeefrey  Iron  Co.,  one  stack,  300  tons  per  day,  the 
Struthers  Furnace  Co.,  one  stack,  making  about  450 
tons  per  day. 

For  some  time  the  demands  made  upon  the  manu- 
facturers of  steel  furniture  for  their  products  have 
been  extremely  heavy,  and  they  promise  to  continue 
very  large  for  some  time  to  come.  In  order  to  meet  its 
fast  growing  trade  in  Allsteel,  the  General  Fire  Proof- 
ing Co.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  recently  gjreatly 
enlarged  its  plant,  adding  about  30  per  cent  more  floor 
space,  and  installing  a  large  amount  of  new  machinery. 

The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  recently 
bought  considerable  ground  adjacent  to  the  plant  of  A. 
M.  Byers  Co.,  Girard,  Ohio,  which  adjoins  property 
already  owned  by  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  This  pur- 
chase gave  rise  to  the  report  that  the  Brier  Hill  Steel 
Co.  might  take  over  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  which  is 
incorrect. 

American  International  Corporation  in  the 
Steel  Business 

The  American  International  Corporation  has  organ- 
ized a  new  subsidiary,  the  American  International 
Steel  Corporation,  to  engage  in  the  export  of  steel  and 
steel  products.  The  new  company  intends  to  develop  a 
foreign  selling  organization,  and  of  course  will  have  the 
financial  and  shipping  connections  of  the  American  In- 
ternational  Corporation. 

Edward  M.  Hagar,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  the  subsidiary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  engaged  in  making 
cement  from  blast-furnace  slag,  is  president.  Morris 
Metcalf,  identified  in  1896  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Co,  at 
the  time  of  the  early  slag  cement  making  experiments 
and  for  years  assistant  to  Mr.  Hagar,  is  vice-president, 
and  J.  W.  Hook,  of  the  Allied  Machinery  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  American  International  Corporation,  is 
also  a  vice-president  of  the  new  company.  Offices  have 
been  established  in  London  and  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
general  oflices  of  the  company  are  in  the  Equitable 
Building,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


HIGHEST  WAGES  EVER  PAID 


The  A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Wire  Rope  Co.  has  com- 
pleted and  formally  opened  a  new  office  and  headquar- 
ters building  adjoining  its  plant  at  St.  Louis  at  a  cost 
of  $140,000.  Included  in  the  structure,  in  addition  to 
complete  provision  for  the  general  offices  in  commo- 
dious quarters  handsomely  finished  and  furnished,  are 
dining,  rest  and  shower  rooms  for  the  employees,  while 
adjoining  the  building  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  laying  out  of  a  tennis  court  and  also  a  golf 
course.  The  building  is  three  stories,  with  the  dining 
rooms  and  kitchens  on  the  top  floor.  The  structure, 
fireproof,  is  of  the  most  complete  daylight  character. 


New  Record  for  Puddlers  and  for  Mill  Workers-*-! 
Patriotic  Appeal 

Youngstown,  Sept.  4. — The  bi-monthly  examination 
of  the  sales  sheets  of  the  Western  Bar  Iron  Associa- 
tion, Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  Cleveland  Rolling 
Mill  Co.  to  determine  the  price  to  be  paid  puddlers  and 
bar  mill  workers  for  the  months  of  September  and 
October  was  held  in  this  city  Friday,  Aug.  31,  when  the 
average  selling  price  was  established  on  a  2.75  card 
basis,  an  advance  of  two  points.  This  fixes  another 
new  mark  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  Therefore  the 
the  months  of  September  and  October  the  rate  for 
puddlers  will  be  $13.30  a  ton.  This  is  50  cents  a  ton 
above  the  rates  paid  in  July  and  August.  Bar  mill 
workers  receive  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent.  James 
H.  Nutt,  secretary  of  the  Western  Bar  Iron  Association, 
stated  Friday  that  he  did  not  look  for  any  decline  in 
the  wages  paid  puddlers  and  bar  mill  workers  during 
this  year.  Boiling  prices  may  even  advance  another 
point  or  two. 

The  60  days'  examination  of  the  sales  sheets  of  the 
steel  sheet  and  tinplate  mills  operating  under  the  wage 
scale  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  will  be  held 
here  as  usual  on  Sept.  10. 

A.  M.  Byers  Co  ,  operating  a  large  puddling  plant  at 
Girard,  Ohio,  and  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
operating  a  puddling  plant  at  East  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
do  not  sign  the  Amalgamated  scale,  but  always  pay  the 
Amalgamated  rate,  or  higher. 

A  Patriotic  Appeal  to  Employees 

J.  B.  Rider,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  McKees  Rocks  plant  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  has  issued  a  personal  appeal  to  the  thou- 
sands of  employees  of  that  company  in  a  circular  letter 
that  has  been  printed  in  29  languages,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

To  Every  Worker  of  the  McKees  Rocks  Plant : 

This  plant  is  engaged  on  important  work  for  the  United 
States  government. 

Our  country — the  United  States  of  America — Is  In  a  big 
and  ser  ous  war,  the  greatest  of  all  wars.  Every  item  of 
material  being  gotten  out  at  this  plant  is  needed  by  the  rail- 
roads and  the  government  to  help  win  the  war  and  quickly 
bring  peace  to  the  whole  world.  Each  one  of  you  can  have  a 
part  in  this — 

By  staying  at  your  job  every  day  and  avoid  losing  time. 

By  willingly,  when  you  are  able,  work.ng  extra  hours 
upon  being  asked  by  your  foreman  to  do  so,  ov  by  telling 
your  foreman  you  are  willing  to  work  extra  hours. 

By  speeding  up  the  job  you  are  working  at  to  get  more 
done  in  a  day's  time. 

By  showing  your  fellow  workers  that  you  are  anxious  to 
do  "your  bit"  for  the  flag  that  protects  yourself,  home,  and 
fam'.ly. 

Our  country  needs  us  now.  This  is  the  time  to  show  your 
loyalty.     Are  you  one  of  us? 


British  Pig-iron  Output  Increasing 

The  British  output  of  pig  iron  is  increasing  rapidly. 
According  to  the  quarterly  blast-furnace  report  of  the 
London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  the  average 
number  of  furnaces  in  blast  per  quarter,  omitting  frac- 
tions, is  as  follows: 

1916  1917 

First  quarter 288  315 

Second    quarter     292  322 

Third  quarter 297 

Fourth  quarter   306 

Eight  blast  furnaces  were  in  course  of  construction 
on  June  30.  The  average  number  operating  in  1916 
was  296,  while  the  average  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1917  was  322.  The  number  in  blast  on  June  30  was 
324,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent  over  the 
average  for  last  year. 


The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is  making  improvements 
and  extensions  at  its  Lebanon,  Pa.,  furnaces  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  plant. 
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War  Taxes  and  New  Construction 

While  there  has  been  a  pronounced  majority 
against  the  most  drastic  of  the  war  tax  proposals 
in  the  Senate  in  the  past  week,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  cost  of  putting  excessive  burdens  upon  industry 
in  the  first  year  of  this  country's  participation  in 
the  war  has  not  been  carefully  counted.  When  the 
first  estimates  of  the  year's  war  appropriations 
came  out,  in  figures  that  were  but  a  fraction  of 
those  indicated  in  the  latest  revisions,  there  was 
evident  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  carrying  for- 
ward a  large  part  of  the  war's  financial  burdens 
in  the  form  of  bond  issues.  But  as  the  initial 
f.gure.s  have  grown,  and  we  have  almost  over  night 
fresh  billions  added,  the  idea  is  advanced  that  so 
called  war  profits  must  be  put  under  heavier  tribute. 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  votes  already  taken 
in  the  Senate  that  the  Government  levy  will  not 
be  80  per  cent  or  70  per  cent  of  such  profits,  but 
the  percentage  in  any  event  will  be  a  large  one. 
And  it  is  certain  that  in  whatever  form  these  profits 
exi.st,  whether  represented  in  enhanced  inventories 
at  the  high  prices  of  to-day  or  in  a  larger  volume 
of  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  or  in  added  real 
estate  or  plant,  the  Government  at  the  time  ap 
pointed  must  have  its  share  in  cash.  The  process 
i.s  therefore  the  taking  from  industry,  nine  or  ten 
months  hence,  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  it«  transfer  to  the  Government.  Preparatory 
to  the  handing  over  of  these  immense  sums,  busi- 
neH«  mUHt  husband  its  resources  and  convert  paper 
profits  into  cash,  every  activity  being  subordinate 
to  the  one  operation  of  getting  a  large  part  of  its 
asjiet"  'n*"  !''!')!'!  form  to  turn  over  to  the  Govern- 
men' 

Sorno  idea  of  the  scale  of  such  withdrawals  is 
given  in  the  statement  of  Senator  Simmons  in 
Monday's  debate,  that  with  profits  in  1917  estimated 
at  $480,000,000,  the  Steel  Corporation  under  the 
Finance  Committee's  amendment  would  be  subject 
on  a  large  part  of  its  profits  to  a  tax  of  GO  per  cent 
and  would  have  to  pay  to  the  Government  $183,- 
784,000.  Steel  manufacturers  are  asking  what  is 
to  become,  in  such  a  situation,  of  the  extensions 
which  are  now  under  way  in  the  industry  and  all 
of  which  have  been  considered  necessary  to  meet 
the  imperative  and  increasing  demand  for  steel  for 


the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  The  Bethlehem  Steel 
Coiporation  financing  just  announced  suggests  that 
the  phenomenon  of  large  war  profits  may  also  be 
accompanied  by  the  necessity  of  providing  at  high 
cost  for  vast  capital  requirements,  where  new  work 
is  under  way  on  a  large  scale.  But  not  all  com- 
panies could  be  as  successful  as  Bethlehem  in  com- 
manding money  for  construction  at  double  the  nor- 
mal outlay  for  new  plant  and  for  carrying  on  busi- 
ness on  to-day's  unparalleled  values,  while  at  the 
same-time  hoarding  cash  against  the  day  of  settle- 
ment with  the  Government.  In  many  cases  the 
alternative  would  be  that  with  which  the  railroads 
have  long  been  acquainted — the  putting  off  of  new- 
work  and  the  limiting  of  operations  to  what  can 
be  done  without  mortgaging  the  future. 

The  steel  industry  in  the  past  three  years  has 
made  free  use  of  profits  in  adding  to  capacity  and 
many  plans  for  further  extensions  are  now  in  the 
middle  stage.  To-day  there  is  grave  doubt  of  the 
carrying  out  of  such  plans  if  the  voice  of  those 
who  would  bind  upon  industry  an  inordinate  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  a  single  year  is  allowed  to 
prevail. 


No  War  After  the  War 

President  Wilson's  letter  to  the  Pope  has 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  war-after-the-war 
plan  of  the  Entente  Powers,  agreed  upon  at  the 
Paris  economical  conference,  for  the  punishment 
of  Germany  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The 
President's  statement  that  "no  peace  can  rest 
.securely  upon  political  or  economical  restrictions 
meant  to  benefit  some  nations  and  cripple  or  em- 
barrass others,"  is  clearly  a  declaration  against 
any  such  plan  as  that  which  was  adopted  at  Paris, 
lie  states  very  positively  that  the  wrongs  done  by 
Germany  in  this  war  ought  to  be  repaired,  but  that 
"punitive  damages,  the  dismemberment  of  empires, 
the  establishment  of  selfish  and  exclusive  economic 
leagues  would,  in  the  end,  be  worse  than  futile,  no 
proper  basis  for  a  peace  of  any  kind."  The  Presi- 
dent establishes  the  basis  of  settlement  on  a  very 
high  plane,  and  it  was  a  courageous  act  to  show 
very  positively  that  one  part  of  the  program  of 
England,  France  and  Russia  would  not  be  partici- 
pated in  by  the  United  States. 
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When  it  was  first  announced  that  plans  were 
being  laid  for  an  economic  war  after  the  present, 
bloody  conflict,  the  people  of  this  country  naturally 
recoiled  from  being  a  party  to  any  such  conduct 
of  warfare,  but  at  that  time  the  United  States  was 
not  a  belligerent  and  there  was  no  immediate  dan- 
ger that  it  would  be  called  upon  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial warfare.  When  in  due  time  a  state  of  war 
was  declared,  there  was  no  announcement  as  to 
what  the  United  States  would  do  in  regard  to 
trading  with  the  Central  Powers  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace,  and  it  was  well  for  the  President 
in  his  letter  to  Pope  Benedict  to  set  at  rest  any 
doubt  on  this  subject.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  press  of  foreign  nations  does  not  take  excep- 
tion to  his  position.  Naturally,  after  the  war, 
nations  which  have  been  associated  in  a  common 
cause  will  prefer  to  trade  with  each  other;  but  to 
a  large  extent,  business  will  seek  its  natural  chan- 
nels, and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  To  attempt  to 
•carry  on  commercial  war  would  be  to  keep  alive  the 
animosities  of  the  present  world  catastrophe  and 
help  in  bringing  about  an  even  greater  world  con- 
flict at  some  future  time. 


Destroyers  or  Shipping? 

After  the  delays  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  mer- 
chant shipping  program  due  to  the  Goethals-Den- 
man  controversy  there  has  arisen  a  feeling  of 
impatience  in  the  past  week  over  the  proposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  place  under  con- 
struction 150  additional  destroyers,  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  carrying  out  of  the  program  will 
retard  the  building  of  merchant  ships. 

It  may  be  granted,  no  doubt,  that  the  150 
destroyer  program  is  undertaken  upon  the  advice 
of  Admiral  Sims,  who  is  right  on  the  spot  and 
knows  the  value  of  destroyers,  but  it  is  a  case  of 
every  man  to  his  trade,  and  the  warrior  naturally 
wants  to  fight.  Ships  are  also  a  good  thing,  and 
what  is  needed  is  the  temperate  judgment  of  one 
who  is  not  committed  to  either  method  of  winning 
the  war,  but  one  who  can  dispassionately  weigh 
the  relative  value  of  the  different  measures  pro- 
posed to  help  win  the  war,  in  terms  of  human  life, 
of  time,  and  of  the  expenditure  of  money.  The  new 
destroyer  program  has  one  thing  to  commend  it, 
for  there  is  the  well-tried  adage  that  "An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

Quite  incidentally,  when  so  much  is  at  stake,  is 
the  point  that  the  destroyer  program  would  de- 
crease somewhat  the  consumption  of  steel  plates, 
as  compared  with  expectations  hitherto  entertained, 
for  the  amount  of  time  and  work  involved  in  pro- 
portion to  the  plate  tonnage  consumed,  is  very 
much  greater  with  destroyers  than  with  merchant 
ships.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  various  in- 
fluences that  have  lately  been  developing  a  rather 
easier  tone  in  the  plate  market,  though  it  cannot 
be  more  than  a  minor  influence. 


some  of  the  cotton  mill  operators  of  the  South,  and 
the  decision  rendered  in  North  Carolina  last  week, 
declaring  it  unconstitutional,  does  not  cause  any 
surprise.  It  merely  paves  the  way  for  a  final  de- 
cision by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In 
recent  years,  particularly  in  the  Northern  States, 
the  employment  of  minors  has  rapidly  diminished,, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  if  the  new  law  is  sus- 
tained it  will  have  any  important  effect  on  plants- 
manufacturing  iron  and  steel,  but  in  some  metal- 
working  operations  large  numbers  of  minors  have 
been  discharged  within  a  few  days. 


The  Labor  Department  in  Washington  recently 
has  been  flooded  with  inquiries  from  manufacturers 
in  regard  to  the  new  Federal  child  labor  law,  and  a 
summary  of  the  new  statute  and  regulations  for  its 
enforcement  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Iron  Age.     The  law  was  fought  bitterly  by 


War  and  Wealth 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  all  the  belligerents  up  to  Aug.  1 
at  $90,000,000,000.  The  Manchester  Gvurdian  has 
since  published  an  estimate  setting  the  total  at 
$107,500,000,000.  The  discrepancy  is  a  minor  one, 
in  the  circumstances,  and  one  may  adopt  one  hun- 
dred billion  as  a  safe  working  estimate. 

That  is  many  times  the  amount .  that  it  was 
thought  before  the  war  would  bring  any  war  to  a 
conclusion.  It  was  thought  that  a  first-class  coun- 
try could  not  stand  an  expense  of  more  than  a  very 
few  billion.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  well  under 
way,  however,  comparisons  began  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  war  expenditures  of  a  country  and  it? 
total  wealth,  and  the  idea  gradually  developed  that 
a  country  could  afford,  and  if  necessary  would 
afford,  to  spend  in  war  what  would  amount  to  a 
large  proportion  of  its  wealth.  It  is  impossible  to 
present  any  close  approximation  to  the  materia] 
wealth  of  the  European  belligerents;  but  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  hundred  billion  they  have  spent 
is  not  very  far  short  of  the  estimated  total  wealth 
of  the  United  States.  Our  own  expenditures  are 
not  included  in  the  estimates  quoted  above,  as  they 
were  inconsequential  up  to  Aug.  1;  but  Secretary 
McAdoo  appears  to  be  thinking  in  terms  of  twenty 
billions  for  our  part,  a  considerable  portion  of  this, 
of  course,  to  figure  as  future  expenditures  of  our 
Allies. 

The  return  for  this  expenditure  is  to  be  future 
happiness  and  safety.  At  the  end  of  the  war  there 
will  be  very  little  indeed  of  material  things  to  show 
for  the  expenditure.  There  will  be  some  factory 
equipment  left  that  will  be  of  certain  or  uncertain 
value,  but  representing  at  best  only  an  extremely, 
small  part  of  the  expenditure. 

We  have  been  considering  only  the  expenditure! 
of  money.  In  its  simplest  aspect  it  really  repre-; 
sents  eventually  the  payment  of  wages,  and  wages 
would  be  paid  in  any  event,  if  the  times  were  pros- 
perous. Very  little  material  wealth  has  been  taken 
directly.  The  expenditure  has  been  chiefly  for 
things  that  have  been  made  during  the  war,  and 
for  services  that  have  been  rendered.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  wealth  that  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  has  been  destroyed.  There  has  been  a 
great  deterioration  in  railroad  and  manufacturing 
equipment,  as  well  as  in  shipping,  all  due  to  very 
hard  driving,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
there  have  been  such  additions  as  can  be  properly 
employed  after  the  war.  Instead  of  considering  the 
expenditures  of  the  governments,  expressed  in 
money,  a  clearer  view  of  the  material  wealth  of 
the  belligerent  countries  is  to  be  obtained  by  con- 
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sidering  the  nature  of  their  activities  in  war  and  in 
peace.  In  prosperous  peace  times  nearly  every- 
body is  working,  and  the  net  result  usually  is  a 
great  increase  in  material  wealth  year  by  year,  to 
which  most  economists  would  add  the  "unearned 
increment."  In  war,  however,  the  work  of  all  at 
the  front,  as  well  as  of  those  who  serve  them  by 
transporting  to  them  food,  munitions  and  other 
things,  is  entirely  lost.  The  work  of  those  at  home 
engaged  in  making  the  necessities  .of  war  is  also 
lost,  because  there  is  no  contribution  to  the  mate- 
rial wealth.  When,  as  in  France  and  England, 
practically  the  entire  man  and  woman  power  is 
engaged  in  furthering  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  usual  increment  in  wealth  does  not  occur,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  great  deterioration. 

So  it  will  necessarily  be  iri  our  own  case,  when 
the  expenditures  run  into  many  billions  of  dollars 
a  year,  only  a  small  part  of  the  expenditure  being 
appraisable  as  material  wealth  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  We  shall,  it  is  hoped,  have  many  of  our  ships, 
if  we  ever  build  them,  and  we  shall  have  some 
railroad  equipment  in  France,  together  with  a  few 
other  things.  But  when  we  think  of  these  many 
billions  it  is  well  to  apply  the  measure  that  the 
total  capitalization  of  our  whole  steam  railroad 
system  is  only  about  twenty-one  billions,  and  there 
are  some  who  think  that  is  more  than  they  are 
worth. 

There  are  two  practical  conclusions:  that  every 
one  should  endeavor  to  work  harder  than  in  peace 
times,  that  the  loss  in  wealth  may  be  kept  down, 
and  that  no  class  of  individuals  should  make  inordi- 
nate additions  to  their  own  wealth.  Nor,  as  a  corol- 
lary, should  there  be  a  dissipation  of  current  earn-* 
ings  by  extravagances,  whether  of  the  wealthy  or 
of  the  workmen.  Against  such  restraint  as  it  is 
incumbent  upon  all  to  exercise  now,  there  is  the 
promise  that  in  the  new  conditions  that  will  follow 
the  war  there  will  be  magnificent  opportunites  for 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  material  wealth  of  the  world. 


A  Record  in  Manganese  Products 

The  war  has  given  the  United  States  the  lead 
in  another  branch  of  the  world's  steel  industry. 
Manganese  ore  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1917,  at  656,088  gross  tons,  exceed  the 
records  of  Great  Britain  in  some  of  the  best  years 
of  the  industry  in  that  country.  Great  Britain's 
receipts  in  1913  were  601,177  gross  tons  and  have 
been  much  less  since,  as  they  jvere  also  before 
hat  year.  The  importance  to  the  steel  industry 
■>f  this  remarkable  import  movement  has  been 
Iwelt  on  before,  but  the  facts  have  not  been  gen- 
ftrally  appreciated. 

With  80,000  tons  as  the  estimated  domestic  out- 
put of  high  grade  ore  in  1917,  there  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  for  conversion  into  ferro- 
manganese  this  year  over  700,000  tons  of  ore.  This 
means  a  theoretical  production  of  270,000  to  280,- 
000  tons  of  80  per  cent  alloy.  The  blast-furnace 
reports  of  The  Iron  Ace  show  a  production 
this  year  of  143,802  tons  to  Aug.  1,  or  at  the  rate 
of  246,662  tons  for  the  year,  with  the  output  in- 
creasing each  month.  Imports  from  Great  Britain 
are  declining,  with  indications  now  pointing  to  a 
total  for  the  year  pf  not  over  50,000  tons.     It  is 


thus  evident  that  the  entire  available  supply,  if 
the  domestic  output  is  270,000  tons,  will  not  be 
seriously  short  of  the  Alloy  Committee's  estimate 
of  336,000  tons  as  the  present  yearly  consumption. 
The  shortage  will  probably  be  made  up  by  a  more 
efficient  use  of  spiegeleisen. 

Before  the  war  Great  Britain  led  as  a  manu- 
facturer and  exporter  of  ferromanganese.  To-day 
the  United  States  outranks  that  country  as  a  pro-' 
ducer,  though  not  as  an  exporter,  for  the  entire 
domestic  product  is  needed  at  home. 


Manufacturing  concerns  engaged  in  work  which 
contributes  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war — and  their  name  is  legion — 
have  been  very  properly  described  as  fighting  indus- 
tries, but  they  will  not  be  able  to  fight  very  effective- 
ly unless  labor  is  loyal  and  enthusiastic.  The  7000 
men  in  the  Philadelphia  navy  yards  struck  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  when  they  pledged  their  loyal 
support  to  their  country's  cause  and  said :  "We  de- 
sire by  our  example  to  stimulate  all  others  to  the 
fullest  performance  of  their  duty  to  the  country  at 
this  time."  In  other  directions  the  labor  situation 
is  improved  and  the  action  of  the  mine  workers  of 
Alabama  in  withdrawing  their  demand  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
gratifying  developments. 


What  before  the  war  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  exceedingly  high  price  in  itself  has  lately  rep- 
resented the  spread  between  tank  and  hull  quality 
plates.  For  weeks  this  difference  has  been  2  cents 
per  pound  or  $40  per  ton,  and  must  largely  be  reck- 
oned as  covering  inspection  or  mill  expense  in  halts 
in  the  rolling  process  to  determine  quality  and  in 
rejections  of  a  commodity  in  urgent  demand.  With 
plate  prices  tottering,  as  at  present,  much  of  this 
spread  is  likely  to  disappear.  But  the  condition  has 
not  been  confined  to  plates.  Shapes  subject  to  mill 
inspection  have  been  sold  at  $20  per  ton  above  ruling 
levels,  a  demand  made  by  the  mill  as  a  measure  of 
protection  at  a  time  when  run  of  mill  output  without 
inspection  would  have  meant  a  much  desired  in- 
crease in  output. 
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Centennial  of  the  First  Rolling  Mill  in  the 
United  States 

To  the  Editor: — You  may  be  aware  of  it,  but  doubt- 
less many  of  your  readers  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
previous  to  Sept.  15,  1817,  all  the  bar  and  plate  iron 
made  in  the  United  States  was  forged  into  dimensions. 
On  that  date  the  first  rolled  bar  of  iron  was  turned  out 
at  Plumpsack  (or  Plumsock),  Middletown,  Pa.,  about 
midway  between  Connellsville  and  Brownsville,  in  Fay- 
ette County. 

Col.  Isaac  Meason  of  Connellsville  furnished  the 
money  to  erect  and  to  run  the  first  iron  rolling  mill  in 
the  United  States.  Thomas  Cotton  Lewis,  Sr.,  master 
mechanic,  a  Welsh  immigrant,  was  the  designer,  con- 
structor, engineer  and  superintendent  of  this  mill.  His 
brother,  George  Lewis,  was  the  "roller  and  turner"; 
Samuel  Lewis,  a  second  brother,  was  the  heater;  James 
Lewis,  the  youngest  brother,  was  the  "catcher";  Henry 
Wenman  Lewis,  another  brother,  was  the  bookkeeper 
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and  "clerk";  Samuel  Cotton  Lewis  and  Thomas  Cotton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  his  sons,  "pulled  up"  for  the  puddler,  David 
Adams,  and  for  the  "refiner,"  James  Pratt. 

From  this  small  acorn  of  a  mill  there  has  grown 
within  a  century  a  forest.  Rolling  mills  have  been 
built  all  over  the  country,  North  and  South,  East  and 
West — the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Cam- 
bria Iron  Co.,  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  the  Youngstown  companies, 
and  hundreds  of  others — every  company  that  rolls  iron 
or  steel. 

Sept.  15,  1917,  is  the  centennial  of  this  epochal  step 
in  the  iron  industry  of  our  country.  Middletown  is  the 
spot  for  a  monument.  Col.  Isaac  Meason,  Thomas 
Cotton  Lewis,  Sr.,  and  his  brothers  are  the  men  to  be 
honored  in  history  as  pioneers  in  our  great  rolling  mill 
development.  Richard  Gregg  Lewis. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Aug.  30,  1917. 

[Swank's  "Iron  In  All  Ages"  says  that  the  first 
rolling  mill  erected  in  the  United  States  to  puddle  iron 
and  roll  iron  bars  was  built  by  Isaac  Meason  in  1816 
and  1817  at  Plumsock  on  Redstone  Creek,  in  Fayette 
County,  on  the  site  of  the  rolling  and  slitting  mill  built 
by  Jeremiah  Pears  before  1804.  The  mill  was  built 
"for  making  bars  of  all  sizes  and  hoops  for  cutting 
into  nails.  The  iron  was  refined  by  blast  and  then 
puddled."  The  mill  contained  two  puddling  furnaces, 
one  refinery,  one  heating  furnace  and  one  tilt  hammer. 
Raw  coal  was  used  in  the  puddling  and  heating  fur- 
naces and  coke  in  the  refinery.  The  rolls  were  cast  at 
Dunbar  furnace  and  the  lathe  for  turning  the  rolls 
was  put  up  at  the  mill.  The  mill  went  into  operation 
on  Sept.  15,  1817.  A  flood  in  the  Redstone  caused  its 
partial  destruction  in  1831.  The  machinery  was  subse- 
quently taken  to  Brownsville. — Editor  The  Iron  Age.] 
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Contract  Foundry  Iron  Less  Than  Half  Current 
Market  Prices 

Consumers  of  Southern  foundry  iron  who  have 
'been  under  the  necessity  of  buying  iron  for  early  de- 
livery will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
average  of  monthly  invoice  prices  of  iron  shipped  this 
year  up  to  Aug.  1  is  between  one-third  and  one-half 
the  market  quotations  of  the  past  few  months.  As  is 
well  known,  contract  shipments  have  made  up  most 
of  the  iion  that  has  been  moving  from  furnaces,  and 
these  contracts  were  largely  made  before  the  market 
began  its  sensational  advance. 

The  following  table  shows  in  round  figures  the 
monthly  averages  of  invoice  prices  on  all  grades  of 
Southern  foundry  iron  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  year,  the  data  being  compiled  from  the  books  of 
a  large  Southern  iron  merchant: 

January   $1S.30 

February    16.90 

March 16.35 

April 16.90 

May    18.80 

June    19.95 

July     21.50 

The  above  prices  are  all  f.o.b.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
The  average  of  the  seven  monthly  averages  is  $17.96. 
Southern  No.  2  foundry  iron  has  sold  for  some  weeks 
at  $47  to  $50,  Birmingham.  It  is  probable  that  August 
invoices  for  contract  iron  averaged  slightly  less  than 
half  the  price  of  prompt  iron  in  that  month. 


Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  Minister  of  Railways,  states 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Canadian  Government  to 
spend  $25,000,000  on  the  purchase  of  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  for  the  Government  railways  and  freight 
cars  to  supply  the  shortage  on  other  railroads.  In  all, 
6,000  freight  cars  are  being  purchased,  4,000  from  the 
Canada  Car  Co.;  1,000  from  the  Eastern  Car  Co.;  1,000 
from  the  National  Car  Co. 
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The  T.  P.  Walls  Tool  &  Supply  Co.,  75-77  Walker 
Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $50,000.     T.  P.  Walls  is  president. 
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OUTPUT  STILL  FALLING 

August  Pig-Iron  Production  3,247,947 
Tons 


Five   New  Steel  Works  Furnaces   Started,  but 
Coke  Shortage  Still  Dominates 

The  country's  production  of  pig  iron  in  August  fell 
off  considerably  from  that  in  July,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  five  new  modern  furnaces  were  blown  in  last 
month  and  that  there  was  a  net  gain  of  six  in  the 
number  of  furnaces  in  blast.  Coke  scarcity  is  still  the 
controlling  factor  and  there  was  also  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month  the  drawback  of  heat  and  humidity.  The 
total  output  of  coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  was 
3,247,947  gross  tons  or  104,772  tons  a  day  as  against 
3,342,438  tons  in  July  or  107,820  tons  a  day.  The 
falling  off  in  the  production  of  steel  works  furnaces 
was  about  5000  tons  a  day  while  the  output  of  mer- 
chant furnaces  increased  about  2000  tons  a  day,  making 
a  net  decrease  of  about  3000  tons  per  day.  On  Sept. 
1  the  estimated  capacity  in  blast  was  110,165  tons  a 
day,  reckoning  on  the  basis  of  the  performance  of  the 
furnaces  in  the  few  months  preceding  August,  the 
expectation  being  that  with  cooler  weather  in  September 
output  will  increase. 


The  new  furnaces  started  in  August  were  one  Don- 
ner  at  Buffalo,  the  new  B  furnace  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  No.  3  Worth  at  Coates- 
ville,  Pa.,  No.  5  Haselton  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  and 
the  new  furnace  of  the  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.  Most  of  these  furnaces  were  blown  in 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  therefore  were 
no  large  figure  in  the  August  returns. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  August,  1916,  is  as  follows: 

Daily  Rate  of  Pig-Iron  Production   by  Months — Oroas   Tons 

1916  Steelworks       Merchant  Total 

August    74,617  28.729  103,346 

September    76,990  29,755  106,745 

October     81,639  31.550  113  189 

November    80,141  30,253  110,394 

December     74,264  28,273  102,537 

January,    1917    72,394  29,249  101.643 

February    65,280  29,193  94,473 

March    73,731  31,132  104.863 

April    79,031  32  134  111,165 

May     77,561  32,677  110,238 

June    76,805  32,197  109,002 

July 76,440  31,380  107,820 

August   71.436  33,336  104,772 

Output   by    Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  in  August  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 
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Monthly  Pig-iron  Production — Gross  Tons 

May  June  July           Aug-. 

(31days)  (30days)  (31days)  (31days) 

New   York    198,111  193,198  194,255  178.841 

New  Jersey    9,485  14,340  18,990         21,315 

Lehigh  Valley 117.584  114,465  116,432  111.583 

Schuylkill    Valley    100,531  94,097  94,578         91,236 

Lower  Su.squehanna  and 

Lebanon    Valley    83.985  79,989  84,540         88,295 

Pittsburgh  district 690  919  651,768  664.456  664,141 

Shenango   Valley    176.200  171,074  174,614  164,709 

Western    Pennsylvania.  211,621  202,145  215,192  213.731 
Maryland,  Virginia  and 

Kentucky    106,768  99,238  89,603         83,233 

Wheeling  district 129,169  125,403  129,689  124.627 

Mahoning  Valley 335,797  307,829  322,165  300.740 

Central     and     Northern 

Ohio   276,712  278,396  299,458  272,109 

Hock.    Val.,    Hang.    Rk. 

&  S.  W.  Ohio 55,544  60,866  55,186         59,577 

Chicago   district    506,297  489,780  503,946  503,723 

Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Wis. 

and   Col 122.312  118,109  114,952  105,486 

Alabama    260  969  234,259  231.738  232,355 

Tennessee  and  Ga 35.336  35.099  32,644         32,246 

Total    3,417,340   3,270.055   3,342,438   3.247,947 

Capacity  in  Blast  Sept.  1  and  Aug.  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  daily  capacity  in 
gross  tons  of  furnaces  in  blast  Sept.  1  and  Aug.  1  by 
districts : 

Coke  and  Anthracite  Furnaoes  in  Blast 

Total     , Sept.   1 ^    , Aug.  1- 


3 
53 


4 
19 


Location  of 
furnaces 
New  York: 

Buffalo    18 

Ferro 1 

Other  New  York     5 

New  Jersey    4 

Ferro 1 

Pennsylvania: 

Lehigh  Valley.  .    21 

Spiegel 2 

Schuylkill   Val..    13 

Spiegel 1 

Lower      Susque- 
hanna        8 

Ferro 1 

Lebanon  Valley.'     8 
Ferro  and 
Spiegel   . .  . 
Pittsburgh  Dist. . 
Ferro  and 
Spiegel   ..  . 
Shenango   Val. , 
Western     Penn- 
sylvania   ....   25 
Ferro  and 

Spiegel   ....      3 

.Maryland    3 

Ferro 1 

Wheeling    District  14 
Ohio: 

Mahoning  Val. . 

Central     and 

Northern   .... 

Hocking     Val., 

Hang.  Rk.  and 

S.  W.  Ohio.  .. 

Illinois  and  Ind. . 

Ferro 1 

Michigan,    Wis.    & 

Minn 12 

Colo,   and  Mo 6 

Ferro 1 

The  South: 

Virginia 18 

Kentucky    5 

Alabama 37 

Ferro 1 

Tenn.  and  Ga. .   16 

Total    410 


number  Number  Capacity  Number  Capacity 
of  stacks  in  blast     per  day     in  blast     per  day 
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22,740 
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6.853 

125 

916 

100 

4,220 

10,690 

9,255 


2,175 

16,180 

65 

2,355 

1,052 

98 

1,324 

375 

7.457 

70 

1,045 

110,165 
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Production   of   Steel   Companies 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel  com- 
panies show  the  following  totals  of  steel-making  iron 
month  by  month,  together  with  ferromanganese  and 
spiegeleisen.  These  last,  while  stated  separately,  are 
also  included  in  the  columns  of  "total  production." 

f^oduction  of  Steel  Companies- 

, Pig.  total  production ^ 

1915  1916  1917 

Jan 1,115,944  2,251,035  2.244,203 

F'eb 1,237,380  2,183,845  1,829,846 

Mar 1,551.082  2  365.116  2,285.430 

Apr 1,584,111  2,316.768  2,370.937 

May     1,694.290  2,408,890  2.404  380 

June    1,770,657  2,295,784  2,304,155 

July     1,949,750  2  306,303  2,369  630 

Aug 2,101.818  2.313.122  2.214.513 

Sept 2,129,322  2,309.710    

Oct 2,281,456  2,530,806    

?Jov 2.198.459  2,404.210    

T>ec 2,283,047  2,294,620    


-Gross  Tons 

Spiegeleisen  and 
ferromanganese 
1915  1916  1917 
18,041  24,866  38,792 
13.319  23,877  32,137 
12,274  29.388  36,563 
12,337  31,862  39,595 
13.440  35,844  37.701 
19.200  38,597  30.829 
17,854  31,353  43,884 
27.463   33,338   39.492 

23.159   29.451     

23,992   34.566     

28.741    44  975     

25.004    43.470     


Jersey,  one  Lock  Ridge  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  one  Worth 
in  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  Lochiel  and  Vesta  in  the  lower 
Susquehanna  Valley,  one  Eliza  and  one  Monongahela 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  Marshall  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, one  Haselton  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  Ports- 
mouth in  southern  Ohio,  and  one  Vanderbilt  in  Alabama. 
Among  furnaces  blown  out  were  Genesee  in  New 
York,  one  Farrell  in  the  Shenango  Valley,  Oriskany  in 
Virginia,  one  Ashland  in  Kentucky,  one  Lorain  (banked) 
in  northern  Ohio,  one  Oxmoor  in  Alabama  and  Napier 
in  Tennessee. 

The  Record  of  Production 

Production  of  Coke   and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the   United 
States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1,  1913 — Gross  Tons 

1913  1914  1915  1916  1917 

Jan.  ...    2,795,331  1,885,054  1,601,421  3,185,121  3,150,938 

Feb.  ...    2,586,337  1,888,670  1,674,771  3,087.212  2,645,247 

Mar.  ...    2,763.563  2,347.867  2,063.834  3  337,691  3,251,352 

Apr.  ...    2,752,761  2,269,655  2,116,494  3,227,768  3,334,960 

May  ...    2  822,217  2,092,686  2,263,470  3,361,073  3,417,340 

June  ...    2,628,565  1,917,783  2,380,827  3,211,588  3,270,055 

July  ...    2,560.646  1.957,645  2,563,420  3  224.513  3,342.438 

Aug.  ..  ..2,545,763  1,995,261  2,779,647  3  203,713  3,247,947 

8    mo. 21,455,183   16,354,621   17,443,884   25,838,679   25,660,277 

Sept.   ...  2,505,927  1,882,577  2,852,561  3,202,366  

Oct.     ...  2,546,261  1,778,186  3,125,491  3,508,849  

Nov.    ...  2,233,123  1,518,316  3,037,308  3,311,811  

Dec.    ...  1,983,607  1,515,752  3,203,322  3.178,651  

Total, 

yr.    ..30,724,101   23,049,752   29,662,566   39,039,356      

The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
January,  1910,  are  as  follows: 

Dally  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 

the  United  States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1,  1910 — 

Gross  Tons 

1910     1911     1912     1913      1914       1915        1916        1917 

Jan.  84,148  56.752  66.384  90,172  60,808     51,659  102,746  101,643 

Feb.  85,616  64,090  72,442  92,369  67,453    59,813  106,456     94,473 

Mar.  84,459  70,036  77,591  89.147  75,738     66,575  107,667  104,882 

Apr.  82,792  68,836  79,18191,759  75,665     70,550  107,592  111,165 

May  77,102  61.079  81,051  91,039  67,506     73,015  108,422  110.238 

June  75.516  59,585  81,358  87,619  63,916    79,361  107,053  109,002 

July  69,305  57.841  77.738  82,601  63,150     82,691  104,017  107,820 

Aug.  67,963  62  150  81  046  82,057  64,363     89,666  103,346  104,772 

Sept.  68,476  65,903  82,128  83  53162,753     95,085  106,745    

Oct.  67.520  67.81186,722  82,133  57  361100,822  113,189    

Nov.  63,659  66.648  87,697  74,453  50,611101,244  110,394    

Dec.  57,349  65,912  89.766  63,987  48,896  103,333  102,537    

Diagram  of  Pig-iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig-iron  production  from  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy 
lines  are  those  of  daily  average  production  by  months 
of  coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  two  other  curves  on 
the  chart  represent  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  and  of  local  No.  2 
foundry  iron  at  furnace  at  Chicago.  They  are  based 
on  the  weekly  market  quotations  of  The  Iron  Age. 


Heavier  Pig-iron  Loading 

The  oflficial  bulletin  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
dated  Aug.  30,  in  telling  how  shippers  are  co-operating 
in  the  effort  of  the  railroads  to  increase  freight  service 
without  increasing  equipment,  says  that  an  iron  com- 
pany in  New  York  State  that  formerly  loaded  pig  iron 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  marked  capacity  of  its  cars,  in- 
creased its  loading  to  107.2  per  cent  during  the  period 
July  15  to  July  31  inclusive. 


Open-hearth  furnaces  in  operation  in  Great  Britain 
in  1916  were  502,  of  which  349  were  acid  and  153  basic. 
The  total  furnaces  in  existence  in  1916  were  611,  of 
which  432  were  acid  and  179  basic,  making  82  acid  and 
26  basic  furnaces  idle. 


The  Rossville  Silk  Mills,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  has  let 
contract  for  mill  addition  56  x  150  ft.,  1  story,  to  cost 
$22,000.  W.  T.  Hawe,  manager,  356  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Among    furnaces    blown    in    in    August    were    one 
Conner   at    Buffalo,    Nos.    1    and    2    Wharton    in    New 


Rath'one.  Sard  &  Co.,  Grange  Sard,  president. 
North  Ferry  Street,  Albany,  are  having  plans  prepared 
for  rebuilding  a  factory  200  x  250  ft.,  4  stories. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
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SOME  EASING  IN  PRICES 


Little  Light  on  Coming  Adjustments 

Plates  and  Bars  Lower  and  Semi-Finished  Steel 
Is  Weaker 

The  magnitude  of  the  Government's  task  in  fix- 
ing steel  prices  is  shown  in  repeated  postponement 
of  action.  In  the  past  week,  prominent  producers 
have  been  called  upon  for  additional  data,  and  there 
is  still  no  appointment  for  the  expected  meeting  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  general  commit- 
tee of  steel  manufacturers. 

The  markets  for  pig  iron,  semi-finished  steel  and 
rolled  products  continue  to  drift.  Indications  of 
coming  readjustments  are  chiefly  those  given  by 
resale  transactions,  which  are  but  meager  basis  for 
conclusions.  At  Pittsburgh  there  has  been  no  du- 
plication of  the  sales  in  steel-making  pig  iron,  which 
in  the  last  week  of  August  showed  a  softening  mar- 
ket, but  offers  of  resale  billets  and  slabs  at  $70,  as 
against  $100  in  July,  are  ample  comment  on  the 
disappearance  of  competitive  buying  of  shell  steel 
for  Europe. 

The  August  pig-iron  statistics  emphasize  again 
the  little  success  of  blast-furnace  operators  in  the 
face  of  coke  scarcity.  The  output  was  3,247,947 
tons,  or  104,772  tons  a  day,  against  3,342,438  tons 
in  July,  or  107,820  tons  a  day.  New  modern  blast 
furnaces  were  started  last  month  at  five  steel  plants 
— Midvale,  Bethlehem,  Donner,  Republic  and  Whit- 
aker-Glessner — ^yet  with  all  this  reinforcement  pro- 
duction declines.  Many  furnaces  were  banked  for 
days  at  a  time  for  lack  of  coke. 

On  Sept.  1  357  furnaces  were  in  blast,  with  daily 
capacity  of  110,165  tons,  while  351  furnaces  with 
daily  capacity  of  109,248  tons  were  active  on  Aug.  1. 
The  situation  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
25,660,000  tons  of  pig  iron  was  produced  in  the 
flrit  eight  months  of  the  year,  or  175,000  tons 
lean  than  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1916,  and  yet 
88  more  furnaces  were  in  blast  at  the  opening  of 
thi.M  month  than  on  Sept.  1,  1916. 

The  course  of  the  market  in  the  interval  of  wait- 
inK  for  the  heavy  requisitions  of  ship  steel  for  the 
Government  is  the  immediate  concern  of  makers 
and  buyers.  Some  of  the  400,000  tons  of  plates 
bought  for  Japan  are  available  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  Males  at  8c.,  Pittsburgh,  indicate  the 
change  that  has  already  come.  From  mills  having 
10c,  plate  contracts  there  is  complaint  in  some  in- 
stances of  thff  failure  of  buyers  to  specify. 

The  bar  market  has  been  attracting  attention 
also.  Contract  sales  of  steel  bars  have  been  made 
ftt  4c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, and  some  deliveries  at  that  price  have  been 
M  good  from  the  buyer's  standpoint  as  have  been 
secured  only  recently  on  a  5c.  basis.  At  the  same 
time,  when  round  lofs  of  bars  have  been  sought  for 
Japan,  with  no  ernh.irgo  in  effect,  only  fractional 
parts  have  been  accepted  at  4.50c. 


A  large  meeting  of  tin-plate  manufacturers  at 
Pittsburgh,  Aug.  31,  considered  the  request  from 
the  food  administrator  that  contracts  with  cannera 
be  made  for  a  full  year  instead  of  six  months.  The 
question  of  sheet  bar  contracts  for  an  entire  year 
is  involved,  and  negotiations  with  the  steel  mills  on 
that  matter  must  first  be  taken  up.  The  draft  of 
tin-plate  workers  for  war  service  figures  in  calcu- 
lations for  the  coming  year's  output,  and  there  is 
the  possibility  of  cutting  off  one  turn  at  some  mills 
in  view  of  labor  shortage. 

Wire  rods  have  shown  consistent  strength.  On 
6000  tons  for  shipment  abroad  through  this  month, 
October,  and  into  November,  $95  was  done  for  soft 
and  $115  for  high-carbon  stock. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  proposal  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  Entente  Allies  be  given  the  same 
prices  on  American  steel  as  the  Government,  by 
British  market  prices  on  hematite  pig  iron.  Re- 
cently the  British  maximum  home  trade  price  was 
122s.  6d.,  while  the  export  price  for  France  was 
137s.  6d.,  f.o.b.,  and  for  Italy,  142s.  6d.  Our  cable 
advice  this  week  is  that  the  export  price  for  the 
Allies-  is  believed  to  have  been  fixed  at  141s.  No 
publication  has  been  made  by  Great  Britain  thus 
far  of  the  prices  charged  her  allies  for  finished 
steel,  but  in  justice  to  steel  makers  in  this  country 
who  are  asked  to  make  preferential  prices  to  Europe 
these  figures  should  be  forthconiing. 

The  market  for  foundry  pig  iron  is  uniformly 
easier,  due  to  constant  offerings  of  resale  iron,  but 
the  concessions  are  not  great,  nor  is  the  business 
considerable.  Some  foundrymen  bought  more  iron 
for  1917  than  they  will  need;  others  are  pressing 
the  furnaces  for  deliveries.  In  the  East,  $50  No.  2 
foundry  iron  is  now  offered,  as  against  a  recent 
furnace  price  of  $52. 

A  new  high  level  for  manganese  ore  was  reached 
in  recent  sales  of  ore  from  India  at  $1.25  to  $1.30 
per  unit,  at  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  freight  from 
India,  at  £6  per  ton,  represents  nearly  half  the  cost 
of  the  ore. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  movement  in  August 
was  10,146,786  tons,  or  slightly  less  than  in  July. 
To  Sept.  1,  shipments  were  36,523,554,  or  2,692,310 
tons  less  than  to  Sept.  1  last  year.  That  the  1916 
total  will  not  be  reached  is  quite  certain,  but  even 
so  there  is  likely  to  be  more  ore  than  there  will 
be  coke  to  smelt. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  4, 

The  local  steel  market  is  still  marking  time,  waiting 
for  the  Government  to  announce  its  piices  for  steel, 
which  it  is  now  hoped  will  be  done  within  a  very  short 
time.  In  the  meantime,  consumers  are  not  buying  a 
pound  of  material  that  is  not  absolutely  needed,  and  in 
a  few  cases  requests  have  been  made  to  hold  up  ship- 
ments on  contracts,  at  least  in  part,  until  the  situation 
Is  more  clearly  defined.  It  is  now  conceded  that  the 
crest  in  prices  has  been  reached,  and  that  lower  values 
on  steel  products  of  all  kinds  are  certain  to  come  in  the 
near  future.  The  heaviest  declines  in  prices  so  far 
have  been  in  semi-finished  steel,  soft  Bessemer  and  open 
hearth,  billets  and  slabs  having  been  offered  as  low  as 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  "Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 
No.  2  X,  Philadelphia. . . 
No.  2,  Valley  lurnace.  . 
No.  2  Southern,  Cin'ti.  . 
No.  2,  Bumingham,  Ala 
No.  2,  furnace.  Chicago* 
Basic,  del  U,  eastern  Pa 
Basic,  Valley  turnace.. 
Bessemer,  Pittsburgh... 
Malleable  Bets,  Ch'go* . 
Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh. 
L.   S.  charcoal,   Chicago. 


Sept.  5, 
1917. 

$53.00 
52.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
48.00 
51.95 
55.00 
46.95 
58.00 


Aug.  29, 
1917. 

$53.00 
52.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
48.00 
51.95 
55.00 
46.95 
58.00 


Rails,  Billets,  etc..  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill  38.00 

O.-h.  ra.ls,  hdavy.  at  mill  40.00 

Bess,  billets.  Pittsburgh.  .  75.00 

O.-h.   billets,  Pittsburgh..  75.00 

O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh.  .  .  .  80.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh  100.00 

O.h.    billets,    Phila 90.00 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh 90.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Iron  bars,  Philadelphia.  . 
Iron  bars.  Pittsburgh.,.. 

Iron    bais,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  . . 
Steel  bars.  New  York .... 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh. 
Tank  plates,  New  Yo  k.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.. 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.  . 
Skelp,  grooved  ."^teel,  P'gh 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh. 
Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh.. 


Cents 
5.185 
4.75 
4.50 
4.00 

1195 
8.00 
8.945 
4.00 

IU5 
4.00 
6.00 
5.75 


Aug.  8, 
1917. 

$53.00 
53.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
52.00 
55.95 
55.00 
46.95 
58.00 


38.00 
40.00 
75.00 
75.00 
80.00 
100.00 
90.00 
90.00 


38.00 
40.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
125.00 
100.00 
95.00 


Sept.  6, 
1916. 

$19.50 
18.25 
16.90 
14.00 
18.50 
19.75 
18.00 
21.95 
19.00 
18.70 
19.75 


33.00 
35.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
69.00 
48.00 
55.00 


Cents 
5.185 
4.75 
4.50 
4.00 
4.695 
8.00 
8.945 
4.00 
4.695 
4.00 
6.00 
5.75 


Cents 
4.659 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.669 
9.00 

10.169 
4.50 
4.669 
4  00 
6.00 
5.75 


Cents 
2.659 
2.60 
2.35 
2.60 
2.769 
4.00 
4.169 
2.60 
2.769 
2  35 
2.45 
3.00 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


^.    .,           ,  „,.  Sept.  5.  Aug.  29,  Aug.  8, 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1917.  1917.  1917. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh  8.50  8.50  8.50 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P  gh  10.00  10.00  10.00 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  4.00  4.00  4.00 

Cut  nails,   Pittsburgh 4.65  4.65  4.65 

Pence   wire,    base,    Pgh..  3.95  3.95  3.95 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  P'gh.  .  .  4.85  4.85  4.85 

Old  Material, 

Per  Gross  Ton : 

Iron   rails.    Chicago $44.50  $44.50  $40.50 

Iron   rails,   Philadelphia.  .  45.00  4o.OO  4u.00 

Cai  wheels,    Chicago 31.50  31.50  30.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  .  34.00  34.00  35.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh.  .  34.00  34.00  33.00 

Heavy  steal  scrap,  Phila.  31.00  32.50  31.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  31.00  31.00  29.00 

No.   1   cast,   Pittsburgh...  30.00  30.00  34.00 

No.   1   cast,   Philadelphia.  S2.00  33  00  34.00 

No.  1  ca.st,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  24.00  24.00  23.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 45.00  45.00  45.00 

No.  1  RR.wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  36.00  34.00  33.50 

Coke,  Connellsville,       Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace   coke,    prompt.  ..  *1 3.50  $12.00  $13.00 

Furnace   coke,    futu.e 10  00  10.00  10.00 

Foundry  coke,  prompt...  14.50  13.50  14.00 

Foundry  coke,  future 12.50  12.50  10.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper.    New   York.  2#25  25.50  28  00 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.   Y.  2125  25.50  28  00 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 8.00  8.12%      8.50 

Spelter.  New  York 825  8.371/2      8.75 

Lead,    St.    Louis 10.12^    10.42^!    10.75 

Lead,    New   York 10.25  10.55  10  87^^ 

Tin.    New    York 6100  61.50  63  62 Ms 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  1150  15  00  15.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  P'gh  ?12.00  $11.00  $12.00 


Sept.  6. 
1916. 

Cents 
2.90 
4.15 
2.60 
2.60 
2.55 
3.45 


$18.75 
20.00 
11.50 
I0.5O 
16.00 
14.75 
15.75 
14.50 
16.00 
12.00 
20  00 
16.00 


$3.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.50 


Cents 
28.00    • 
28.00 

8.50 

8.75 

6.60 

6.75 
38.87% 
12.00 
$5.75 


$70  Pittsburgh,  this  being  resale  steel.  From  the  high- 
est point  leached,  this  price  shows  a  decline  of  $30  to 
$35  per  ton  in  soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets 
and  sheet  bars,  which  sold  several  months  ago  at  $100 
and  even  $105  at  maker's  mill.  Prices  on  pig  iron  are 
holding  fairly  firm,  and  most  of  the  resale  Bessemer 
iron  is  under  option,  and  likely  to  be  applied  on  the 
recent  inquiry  from  the  Government  for  40,000  tons  of 
Bessemer  iron  for  shipment  to  Italy.  It  is  figured  there 
will  be  a  shortage  in  pig  iron  this  winter  and  that 
prices  may  hold  up  to  very  near  their  present  levels. 
The  Government  is  still  placing  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
steel  products,  notably  plates,  sheets,  spike  rivets  and 
other  grades  of  finished  materials.  It  has  also  been  a 
frequent  buyer  of  pig  iron  at  somewhat  lower  prices 
than  quoted  to  domestic  consumers.  It  is  believed  that 
when  the  Government  attitude  as  to  steel  prices  is 
definitely  known,  there  may  be  a  general  buying  move- 
ment, as  for  more  than  a  month  consumers  have  not 
been  buying  a  pound  of  material  of  any  kind  they  could 
possibly  do  without.  The  market  has  held  fairly  steady 
during  the  almost  practical  suspension  of  new  buying, 
and  the  mills  still  have  orders  on  their  books  for  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  material  they  can  turn  out  this 
year.  W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co.  report  the  average  of 
Bessemer  iron  in  August  to  have  been  $53.22  and  of 
basic  $49.42,  both  based  on  sales  of  1000  tons  or  more 
in  gross  tons,  f.o.b.  Valley  furnace.  Compared  with 
July,  the  average  price  on  Bessemer  iron  shows  a  de- 
cline of  $3.28  and  on  basic  of  $3,426.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  many  months  that  average  prices  on  Bessemer 
and  basic  iron  as  compiled  by  W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co.  have 
shown  a  decline.  Prices  on  both  Bessemer  and  basic 
iron  had  shown  an  advance  each  month  over  the  pre- 
ceding manth  for  several  years. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  pig  iron  market  is  extremely 
dull,  there  being  no  new  inquiry,  and  no  sales  are  being 


made.  The  only  lot  of  Bessemer  iron  under  negotiation 
is  5000  tons  for  shipment  to  Canada,  on  which  $52  per 
gross  ton  at  Valley  furnace  has  been  quoted,  subject  to 
ability  of  the  seller  to  get  license  to  ship  on  into  Canada, 
which  is  regarded  as  being  doubtful.  On  the  recent 
inquiry  for  40,000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron  for  shipment 
to  Italy,  it  is  understood  that  about  25,000  tons  has 
been  gathered  up  in  small  lots  from  different  furnaces, 
but  as  yet  the  remaining  15,000  tons  has  not  been 
secured.  The  local  pig  iron  market  seems  to  be  fairly 
strong,  and  while  no  new  buying  is  going  on,  there  is 
strong  feeling  that  there  will  be  this  fall  and  winter 
a  steady  demand  for  all  the  Bessemer  and  basic  iron 
that  is  turned  out  and  that  prices  will  rule  high.  One 
stack  at  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  will  likely  go  out  this  month 
for  relining.  There  is  no  inquiry  for  malleable  Bes- 
semer or  foundry  iron,  but  furnaces  report  that  con- 
sumers are  taking  in  iron  promptly,  and  the  resale  Bes- 
semer and  foundry  iron  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well 
cleaned  up. 

We  now  quote  as  follows :  Standard  Bessemer  iron,  $50 
to  $52  ;  basic,  $48  ;  No.  2  foundry.  $52  ;  malleable  Bessemer, 
$52  to  $53  ;  and  gray  forge,  $46  to  $47.  all  at  Valley  furnace. 
The  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land districts  from  Valley  furnaces  is  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — Offerings  of  billets,  sheet 
bars  and  slabs  for  resale  are  still  being  made  freely 
and,  in  fact,  about  all  the  semi-finished  steel  that  has 
been  sold  in  this  market  for  some  time  has  been  resale 
steel.  Buyers  to  whom  it  was  shipped  seem  to  be  able 
to  spare  it  and  are  trying  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  open 
market.  It  is  said  that  one  mill  that  has  sold  con- 
siderable steel  lately  has  offered  for  resale  billets  and 
slabs  as  low  as  $70  per  ton,  Pittsburgh.  Steel  mills 
which  are  shipping  out  steel  on  contracts  are  not  sellers 
of  steel  on  the  open  market,  stating  they  need  their 
entire  supply  for  their  regular  customers  who  are  tak- 
ing in  steel  about  as  fast  as  it  is  being  shipped.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  that  about  all  the  sales  of 
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billets  and  sheet  bars  made  in  this  market  for  some 
time  have  been  resale  steel,  the  steel  producers  holding 
aloof.  While  we  do  not  quote  soft  Bessemer  and  open 
hearth  billets  below  $75,  it  is  a  fact  they  have  been 
offered  as  low  as  $70,  but  we  are  not  advised  as  yet  of 
any  actual  sales  at  that  price. 

"We  now  quote  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets  at 
$75,  and  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at  $80  or 
less,  makers'  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  We  quote  forg- 
ing billets  at  nominally  $100  to  $110  per  ton  for  ordinary  sizes 
and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — Local  mills  are  busy  rolling  standard 
sections  and  light  rails  to  apply  on  Government  con- 
tracts for  shipment  to  France,  these  contracts  taking 
preference  over  all  other  orders  on  the  books  of  the 
mills.  There  is  very  little  new  domestic  buying  of 
either  light  rails  or  standard  sections,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  Cambria  Steel 
Co.  are  sold  up  on  all  the  light  rails  and  standard  sec- 
tions the  two  concerns  can  turn  out  over  the  next  year. 
Prices  on  new  light  rails  and  standard  sections  are  given 
on  page  565. 

Ferroalloys. — The  local  market  on  ferroalloys  of  all 
kinds  is  very  quiet,  consumers  evidently  having  their 
wants  covered  for  some  time  ahead.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing, too,  that  probably  prices  on  ferroalloys  may  be  re- 
adjusted by  the  Government  to  a  lower  basis,  and 
while  consumers  are  taking  in  material  promptly  on 
contracts,  they  are  not  buying  a  pound  of  material  on 
new  orders  they  can  possibly  avoid.  We  quote  80  per 
cent  domestic  ferromanganese  for  prompt  shipment 
at  about  $400,  but  on  a  firm  offer  this  might  be  shaded. 
For  first  quarter  of  next  year,  $375  is  quoted  and  for 
first  half  $350,  but  these  prices  are  not  very  firm.  We 
quote  18  to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  $70  to  $75, 
delivered.  Consumers  of  ferrosilicon  and  silvery  iron 
are  covered  over  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  some 
for  first  half  of  1918,  and  new  buying  is  very  quiet. 

We  quote  9  i)er  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  $90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $84  to  $89.  8  per  cent 
$85  to  $90,  9  per  cent  $86  to  $91,  10  per  cent  $87  to  $92,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $88  to  $93.  All  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace,  Jack- 
Bon  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these  fur- 
naces having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton  for 
delivery  In  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Structural  Material. — The  local  market  is  extremely 
dull,  no  contracts  of  moment  having  been  placed  here 
for  some  little  time.  Local  fabricators  say  they  are 
filled  up  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  are  not 
actively  bidding  on  new  domestic  work  that  is  com- 
ing up,  but  are  conserving  a  good  part  of  their  future 
output  to  meet  expected  demands  of  the  Government. 
The  American  Bridge  Co.  is  furnishing  very  large  quan- 
tities of  fabricated  steel  to  the  Government  and  also 
to  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  for  its  new  plant,  also 
to  Government  cantonments  and  other  war  buildings,  in 
which  a  good  deal  of  structural  steel  is  being  used. 
We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  4c.  to 
4.60c,,  the  lower  price  for  delivery  of  last  quarter,  and 
the  higher  price  for  small  lots  for  fairly  prompt  ship- 
ment. 

Plates. — The  Government  embargo  on  plates  des- 
tined to  Japan  has  released  considerable  quantities  of 
plates  for  domestic  consumers,  which  mills  are  now 
offering  for  resale,  and  this  has  eased  up  the  market 
to  Kome  extent  for  fairly  prompt  deliveries.  One  local 
mill  has  about  closed  for  2G,000  tons  of  ship  plates,  to 
go  into  Government  ships  to  be  built  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  furnishing  enormous 
quantities  of  plates  to  the  Government,  and  also  the 
Jones  Si  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  New  inquiry  for  plate  is 
not  so  active  and  domestic  consumers  are  not  having  so 
much  troable  as  sometime  ago  in  finding  plates  for 
fairly  prompt  delivery.  We  now  have  '4  in.  and  heavier 
«hcarrd  plates  at  8c,  to  lOc.  at  mill  for  de  ivery  over 
the  ri-mnindtT  of  this  year,  while  small  lots  bring  lie. 
to  12c,  und  higher  from  warehoni.-,  prires  depending 
upon  the  quantity  and  sizes. 

vt,. .  f-i.—The  domestic  demand   for  Kheets   is  quiet, 
buying  only  such  quantities  as  their  needs 
dcmarifj,  t  elieving  that  soon  there  will  !,«  a   readjust- 
ment of  prices  to  a  lower  basis.    At  the  same  time,  it  is 


true  that  four  or  five  of  the  leading  makers  of  sheets 
have  their  output  sold  up  for  this  year,  and  are  not 
actively  quoting  in  the  open  market.  The  Government 
is  still  placing  orders  for  sheets  freely,  mills  having 
taken  a  contract  recently  for  about  12,000  tons  of  gal- 
vanized sheets  for  prompt  shipment.  Prices  on  sheets 
to  the  domestic  trade  are  not  as  firm  as  they  were  a 
month  ago  or  six  weeks  ago,  and  sheets  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment  are  easier  to  obtain.  Prices  on  the 
different  grades  of  sheets,  which  are  none  too  strong, 
are  given  on  page  565. 

Tin  Plate. — A  very  largely  attended  meeting  of  tin 
plate  manufacturers  was  held  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  this  city,  on  Friday,  Aug.  31,  to  discuss  matters 
that  came  up  at  the  previous  meeting  of  tin  plate  man- 
ufacturers held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Friday,  Aug. 
24,  on  request  of  Food  Administrator  Hoover.  Every 
tin  plate  maker  of  any  prominence  was  represented  at 
the  Pittsburgh  meeting,  Aug.  31.  E.  T.  Weir,  presi- 
dent of  the  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  acted  as 
chairman.  The  principal  question  discussed  was  the 
request  made  by  Food  Administrator  Hoover  that  man- 
ufacturers agree  to  sell  consumers  of  tin  plate  over 
the  entire  year  of  1918,  this  to  be  regarded  largely  as 
a  war  measure,  and  to  prevail  only  until  the  war  ends. 
The  manufacturers  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  request, 
having  only  last  year  succeeded  in  putting  the  tin 
plate  business  on  a  basis  of  making  contracts  for  only 
six  months  ahead.  If  the  tin  plate  makers  are  to  sell 
their  product  over  all  of  1918,  they  insist  they  must 
be  covered  with  sheet  bars  for  the  entire  year,  and  this 
matter  of  securing  steel,  and  also  to  take  up  other 
questions,  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  J.  I.  Andrews  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.;  E.  T.  Weir  of  the  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.;  E.  R.  Crawford  of  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co., 
and  Philips  Schaefer  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co., 
the  last  named  being  an  added  member.  This  commit- 
tee, it  is  understood,  will  take  up  with  the  steel  makers 
the  matter  of  securing  a  supply  of  sheet  bars  over  all  of 
next  year  in  case  the  tin  plate  makers  agree  to  sell 
their  product  for  that  period.  At  the  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, Food  Administrator  Hoover  asked  that  no  sales 
of  tin  plate  for  next  year  delivery  be  made  prior  to 
Oct.  1,  and  this  was  agreed  to.  The  above  named  com- 
mittee will  gather  as  much  information  as  soon  as  it 
can,  and  very  shortly  another  meeting  of  tin  p!ate 
makers  will  be  held  to  discuss  the  important  pending 
questions.  Recently  Food  Administrator  Hoover  took 
over  to  his  Food  Administration  Department  the  com- 
mittee on  conservation  of  tin  plate.  This  committee 
consists  of  Henry  Burden,  president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  who  is  chairman;  Theodore  F. 
Whitmarsh,  president  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association;  Dr.  Carl  Alsberg,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Henry  W.  Phelps,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Can  Co.;  Charles  Bently,  aide  to  Mr. 
Hoover  of  the  food  administration,  and  J.  I.  Andrews, 
general  sales  agent  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt  resigned  from  this  committee  some 
time  ago,  and  his  place  has  not  been  filled.  By  reason 
of  the  action  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  taking  over  this  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Andrews  and  the  others  will  be  able  to  render 
the  same  efficient  service  as  before,  with  complete  im- 
munity on  account  of  other  present  business  connec- 
tions. Splendid  service  is  being  given  the  Government 
by  all  the  tin  plate  makers  in  conserving  their  output 
to  the  manufacturers  of  bright  plate  for  containers  for 
peri.shable  foods,  and  while  there  may  be  a  shortage 
in  supply  it  is  believed  the  requirement  of  the  country 
in  bright  plate  for  packing  perishable  foods  will  be 
well  taken  care  of.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  very 
little  increase  in  output  of  tin  plate  in  1918  over  this 
year  can  be  expected  on  account  of  the  heavy  draft  of 
men  for  war  service  made  on  all  the  tin  plate  plants. 
It  is  even  somewhat  doubtful  whether  during  the 
greater  part  of  next  year  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
cut  off  one  turn  from  operations  on  account  of  this 
shortage  of  labor.  While  tin  plate  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  recent  embargo,  it  was  probably  meant  to  in- 
clude it,  and  no  doubt  mills  making  foreign  shipments 
of  tin  plate  will  be  required  very  soon  to  secure  Gov- 
ernment permits.     The  export  demand  for  tin  plate  is 
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still  fairly  heavy,  but  few  sales  have  been  made  for 
some  time.  The  current  demand  for  small  lots  from 
stock  is  fairly  active,  and  on  primes  mills  are  able  to 
get  anywhere  from  $12  to  $15  per  base  box  at  mill.  All 
the  mills  are  now  refusing  to  make  sales  of  tin  plate 
to  jobbers,  except  where  the  latter  can  show  that  the 
tin  plate  is  intended  for  packing  perishable  foods. 
Prices  in  effect  on  terne  plate  are  given  on  page  565. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Mills  report  the  new  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  bars  as  only  fairly  active.  Customers 
who  are  not  covered  on  low  priced  contracts  are  not 
making  any  new  purchases  they  can  avoid,  in  the  belief 
that  prices  on  iron  and  steel  bars  will  be  on  a  lower 
basis  in  the  near  future.  The  Government  is  a  very 
heavy  consumer  of  steel  bars  at  the  price  of  2.50c. 
agreed  upon  some  months  ago,  and  two  of  the  local 
steel  bar  mills  are  making  heavy  shipments  of  steel 
bars  to  various  plants  making  Government  equipment. 
Implement  makers  and  wagon  builders  are  specifying 
freely  against  contracts.  The  demand  for  reinforcing 
steel  bars  is  fairly  heavy  and  prices  are  lower  than  for 
some  time.  Mill  prices  in  carloads  and  larger  lots  on 
iron  and  steel  bars  on  domestic  orders  are  given  on  page 
565. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Consumers  are  well  covered  over 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  new  buying  is  light, 
being  only  for  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment  to  cover 
current  needs.  Consumers  believe  prices  will  be  lower 
soon,  and  will  not  buy  any  hoops  or  bands  they  can  do 
without.  We  quote  steel  hoops  in  small  lots  for  prompt 
shipment  at  5c.  to  5.50c.  and  bands  5c.  to  5.25c.  at 
mills.     Extras  on  the  latter  as  per  the  steel  bar  card. 

Muck  Bar. — The  new  demand  is  quiet  and  best  grades 
of  muck  bar,  made  from  all  pig  iron,  are  held  at  $85 
to  $90  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh.  Wages  of  puddlers 
for  September  and  October  will  be  50c.  per  ton  higher 
than  in  the  two  previous  months. 

Wire  Rods. — The  domestic  demand  is  active,  while 
the  foreign  inquiry  is  very  heavy  from  Canada,  Eng- 
land, the  Orient  and  other  countries.  Recently  a  lead- 
ing mill  sold  about  15,000  tons  of  soft  open-hearth  wire 
rods  for  shipment  to  Italy  at  $85  per  gross  ton  at  mill. 
Another  mill  took  4000  to  5000  tons  of  soft  open-hearth 
rods  for  export  shipment  at  $90  at  mill.  Small  do- 
mestic sales  of  soft  open-hearth  Bessemer  reds  are 
being  made  at  $90  to  $95  at  mill.  Prices  on  rods  are 
given  in  detail  on  page  565. 

Wire  Products. — The  situation  in  the  wire  trade  is 
unchanged.  As  yet  none  of  the  independent  mills  shows 
any  inclination  to  reduce  prices  to  the  level  of  those  of 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  near  future  the  independent  mills  will  have  to 
reduce  prices  or  the  leading  interest  will  have  to  ad- 
vance its  price,  but  the  latter  is  not  likely.  With  its 
enormous  capacity  for  output,  the  leading  interest  can 
come  very  close  to  taking  care  of  the  entire  needs  of 
the  country  in  nails  and  wire,  and  for  some  time  has 
been  getting  the  bulk  of  the  new  business  being  placed. 
This  condition  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely. The  new  demand  for  wire  and  wire  nails  is 
quiet  and  specifications  against  contracts  are  dull.  Job- 
bers say  they  cannot  compete  and  pay  $16  more  per  ton 
for  nails  and  wire  than  their  competitors  are  paying. 
However,  very  few  wire  nails  and  wire  were  sold  at  the 
$4  price  for  nails  and  $4.05  price  for  wire.  Jobbers  are 
inclined  to  keep  stocks  down  as  low  as  possible  in  view 
of  the  expected  readjustment  in  prices  on  both  nails  and 
wire  to  a  lower  basis.  Prices  on  nails  and  wire  by  the 
independent  mills,  which  are  largely  nominal,  prices  of 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  being  $16  per  ton 
lower,  are  given  on  page  565. 

Shafting. — Several  makers  report  that  last  week 
specifications  on  contracts  for  shafting  for  the  automo- 
bile trade  were  larger  than  in  any  one  week  for  some 
time.  The  Willys-Overland  Co.  specified  recently  for 
a  large  quantity  of  shafting  and  other  automobile  build- 
ers have  done  likewise.  The  Government  is  still  the 
leading  new  buyer  of  shafting,  taking  from  35  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  output  on  direct  and  indirect  orders.  One 
leading  maker  is  just  starting  to  take  contracts  for 
shafting  for  last  quarter  of  the  year  delivery  and  re- 
ports having  closed  some  contracts  on  the  basis  of  5 


per  cent  off  list.  Discounts  on  shafting  remaki  at  10 
and  5  per  cent  off  list,  depending  on  the  order. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — New  buying  by 
the  railroads  is  reported  dull  and  specifications  on  cop- 
tracts  for  railroad  spikes  are  not  very  active.  The 
Government  is  still  buying  freely,  and  three  local  mak- 
ers are  running  their  plants  largely  on  Government 
orders  for  quick  shipment.  The  demand  for  boat  spikes 
is  very  heavy,  one  leading  maker  conserving  its  entire 
output  for  the  Government.  Prices  for  railroad  spikes 
and  track  bolts  are  firm  and  are  given  on  page  565. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  new  demand  is  quiet,  con- 
sumers evidently  believing  that  prices  are  likely  to  be 
lower  in  the  near  future  and  are  buying  only  such 
quantities  of  nuts  and  bolts  as  they  absolutely  need. 
Discounts  now  in  effect  by  the  large  trade  are  given 
on  page  565. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel.— The  new  demand  is  quiet 
and  spiecifications  against  contracts  are  only  fairly  ac- 
tive. It  is  said  that  some  consumers  of  cold-rolled 
strip  steel  have  asked  the  mills  to  hold  up  shipments, 
at  least  in  part,  until  the  definite  course  to  be  taken  on 
steel  prices  is  more  clearly  defined.  So  far  there  have 
been  very  few  cancellations  on  contracts  and  prices  are 
reported  as  holding  firm. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting^  9c.  at  mill,  but  tm  small 
current  orders  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mUl. 
Terms  are  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  m  1  a  days 
when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more.  j 

Rivets, — Local  makers  are  working  actively  on  heavy 
contracts  for  rivets  placed  recently  by  the  Government 
for  the  first  500  ships  to  be  built  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  which  are  to  be  delivered  as  promptly 
as  the  makers  can  turn  them  out  The  domestic  de- 
mand for  rivets  is  dull,  consumers  believing  that  lower 
prices  will  come  in  the  near  future,  and  they  are  buying 
only  such  quantities  as  they  must  have  for  current  work 
in  their  shops.  We  quote  structural  rivets  at  $5.25  and 
cone  head  boiler  rivets  at  $5.35,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  domestic  demand  for  both  butt 
and  lap  weld  iron  and  steel  pipe  has  fallen  off  a  good 
deal,  but  stocks  held  by  jobbers  are  heavy,  and  mills  are 
filled  up  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  on  lap  weld  pipe, 
but  are  in  position  to  make  deliveries  on  butt  weld 
pipe  in  eight  to  10  weeks  or  less.  No  Government 
orders  for  steel  pipe  have  lately  been  placed.  There  are 
numerous  inquiries  for  line  pipe  for  gas  and  oil 
projects,  but  pipe  mills  are  filled  up  so  far  ahead  that 
these  inquiries  are  being  turned  down.  Discounts  on 
steel  pipe  being  quoted  by  most  of  the  independent 
mills  are  given  on  page  565.  Prices  quoted  by  the  Na- 
tional Tube  Co.  to  its  trade  are  somewhat  lower. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Makers  of  iron  steel  tubes  are  filled 
up  for  a  year  or  more  ahead,  but  a  good  part  of  their 
present  output  is  being  applied  on  Government  orders 
which  are  being  shipped  as  fast  as  the  mills  can  turn 
the  tubing  out.  Prices  on  oil  country  goods  are  ruling 
high,  heavy  premiums  being  paid  where  a  mill  or  jobber 
is  in  position  to  make  prompt  delivery.  Actual  price* 
ruling  for  iron  and  steel  tubes  are  very  much  higjheir 
than  those  given  in  the  nominal  discounts  on  page  865. 

Coke. — The  continued  shortage  in  cars  and  also  in 
labor  is  serving  to  keep  up  prices  on  high  grade  blast 
furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment.  Last  week  the  car 
supply,  based  on  actual  output  of  coke,  did  not  run  more 
than  60  per  cent,  and  the  outlook  for  this  week  is  no 
better.  On  Tuesday,  Sept.  4,  there  were  fairly  large 
sales  of  high  grade  furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment  at 
$13  and  $13.50  per  net  ton  at  oven.  One  leading  maker 
of  high  grade  furnace  coke  that  has  been  furnishing 
its  coke  to  several  consumers,  on  a  day-torday  price, 
fixed  the  average  price  for  the  month  of  August  at 
$13.50  per  net  ton  at  oven.  We  quote  best' grades  of 
furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at  $13  to  $13.50  per 
net  ton  at  oven  and  72-hr.  foundry  coke  at  $14'to  $14.50 
per  net  ton  at  oven.  The  Connellsville  C(mrier  gives 
the  output  of  coke  in  the  upper  and  lower  Connellsville 
regions  for  the  week  ending  Aug;  25,  as  358,504  tons, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  week  of  7550  tons.  It 
is  believed  that  within  a  week  or  1ft  days  the  Gov- 
ernment will  name  a  price  on  furnace  coke,  which  it  is 
thought  will  not  be  above  $5  per  net  ton  at  oven.       < 
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Old  Material. — Following  the  recent  purchases  of 
heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  and  also  borings  and  turn- 
ings by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  the  local  scrap  market 
has  again  quieted  down  and  very  little  is  doing.  A 
local  consumer  recently  closed  for  upward  of  1500  tons 
of  low  phosphorus  melting  stock  at  prices  ranging  from 
$42  to  $45  per  gross  ton,  delivered,  the  higher  price 
having  been  paid  for  billet  and  bloom  ends  and  also  for 
plate  shearings.  The  railroad  embargoes  are  still  on, 
but  dealers  say  they  can  get  cars  fairly  promptly,  if 
they  can  show  that  the  parties  to  whom  the  scrap  is  to 
be  shipped  will  take  it  in  and  unload  the  cars  promptly. 
/Leading  consumers  are  not  interested  in  the  scrap  mar- 
-4cet  at  present,  and  are  evidently  looking  for  lower 
prices.  Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and 
other  consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight 
rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
\ille,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered   f  34.00  to  ?35.00 

No.   1   foundry  cast 30.00  to  31.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge. Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,    Pa 38.00  to  40.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap. . . .  25.00  to  26.00 
Bundled  sheet  scrap,  sides  and  ends, 
f.o.b.    consumers'    mill,    Pittsburgh 

district     23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 26.00  to  27.00 

Railroad    grate   bars 18.00  to  19.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 42.00  to  45.00 

Iron  car  axles 45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  car  axles 45.00  to  46  00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel. 52.00  to  53.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Machine-shop   turnings. ...  i 21.00  to  22.00 

Cast  iron  wheels 31.00  to  32.00 

Rolled   steel   wheels 36.00  to  37.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 41.00  to  42.00 

Cast  iron  borings 22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

Heavy   steel   axle  turnings 23.00  to  24.00 

Heavy  braekable  cast  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 


•Shipping  point 


Chicago 


Chicago,  Sept.  4. 

Plates  within  a  limited  range  of  sizes  have  sold  at 
8c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  jobbers  have  bought  at  8.50c., 
Pittsburgh,  although  the  business  done  at  these  prices 
U  not  large  in  the  aggregate.  The  weakness  indicated 
i»  attributed  entirely  to  the  embargo  on  exports.  The 
Government  continues  the  one  big  buyer  with  prices 
indeterminate,  having  placed  in  this  territory  about 
10,000  tons  of  material  for  portable  railway  construction 
in  France,  about  1000  tons  of  rivet  rods  for  navy  yard 
delivery,  shipbuilding  material,  etc.  The  order  placed 
with  the  leading  local  independent  mill  for  shipbuilding 
plates  and  shapes  totals  18,000  tons,  instead  of  15,000, 
it  having  l>een  determined  to  build  the  bulkheads  and 
deckhouses  of  composite  ships  of  steel  instead  of  wood. 
In  a  general  way,  the  entire  steel  trade  is  enveloped  in 
•  haze  of  uncertainty.  Meanwhile  Government  orders 
upset  rolling  schedules.  Consumers  are  drawing  nearer 
the  end  of  their  material  contracts  and  must  soon  re- 
pleniiih.  but  at  what  prices  no  one  knows.  Doubt  on 
•II  sideN  is  conducive  to  quiet  and  the  only  buying  is 
that  forced  by  urgent  necessity.  Business  in  pig  iron  is 
•xtrmnely  quiet,  likewise  that  in  old  material. 

FerroalloyN.— No  change  is  reported,  the  quotations 
for  HO  per  cent  ferromanganese  being  $400  for  de- 
livery this  year,  $;i76  for  the  first  quarter  and  $350  for 
the  second  quarter.  For  10  per  cent  Bessemer  ferro- 
silicon,  1100,  Jacltaon  County,  is  asked.  The  market 
ia  c|ui«t. 

Pif  Iron.— Except  for  an  occasional  transaction  in- 
volving a  cnrloml  or  two,  the  market  is  inactive  at  un- 
changed  prices.  Northern  makers  ask  $55,  furnace, 
for  No.  2  foundry,  delivery  up  to  next  July.  The 
Routhern  producers  quote  $60,  furnace,  or  $54,  Chicago, 
for  this  year,  and  $48  for  next  year  for  No.  2.  Little 
of  this  year's  product  is  unsold,  where  standard  iron  is 
concrmed,  but  hiirh  and  low  grades  are  not  so  difficult 
to  find.  Silvery  running  4  to  5  per  cent  silicon  is 
qoolad  at  $62.  BIrmlnjcham.  The  lack  of  standard 
rraoM  is  due  to  thi-  irregularity  of  furnace  operations 
r«i«ltantfrom  insufficient  coke.  Deliveries  show  little 
or  noteproifMBaiit    The  only  evidence  of  easier  prices 


is  the  offering  now  and  then  of  a  car  of  res^ftiron,  but 
there  is  not  enough  of  this  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
general  market,  and  producers'  quotations  are  firm. 
Consumers  are  filled  with  doubt  as  to  the  future  and 
inclined  to  wait.  The  price  table  is  unchanged.  The 
following  quotations  are  for  iron  delivered  at  consumers' 
yards,  except  those  for  Northern  foundry,  malleable 
Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which  are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and 
do  not  include  a  switching  charge  averaging  50c.  per 
ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  1  to  4 $58.00 

Lake  Superior  charocal,  Nos.  5  and  6, 

Scotch  and  No.  1  soft  or  special 60.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.   1 55.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 55.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  3 54.50 

Northern  high-phosphorus  foundry 65.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft 64.00 

Malleable  Bessemer    65.00 

Basic    65  00 

Low-phosphorus $90.00  to  93.00 

Silvery,   8  per  cent 82.75  to  83.00 

Plates. — The  strict  embargo  on  the  exporting  of 
plates  has  had  the  expected  effect,  and  the  market  i« 
easier,  although  not  all  sellers  are  willing  to  leave  the 
10c.  basis.  In  limited  sizes,  sales  have  been  made  at 
8c.,  Pittsburgh,  while  jobbers  have  taken  a  broader 
range  of  sizes  at  8.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  all  of  the  business, 
however,  not  being  important.  Consumers  and  not  a 
few  sellers  regard  8c.  as  still  too  high  to  stir  buyers 
to  activity.  The  Government  demand  for  ship  plates 
is  immense,  despite  the  fact  that  its  program  is  not 
under  full  headway  so  far  as  buying  is  concerned.  For 
delivery  out  of  their  stocks,  jobbers  quote  10c. 

Structural  Material. — An  Eastern  producer  adheres 
to  6c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  shapes,  but  the  opinion  is  given 
by  a  Western  maker  that  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  can  be 
done  for  delivery  this  year.  Some  business  is  still  being 
done  for  export  but  the  new  restrictions  make  the  ob- 
taining of  licenses  a  long  and  uncertain  task.  No  car 
orders  are  reported.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  will 
supply  210  tons  for  the  Waukegan  plant  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  Unknown  bidders  will  supply  125 
tons  to  the  Great  Western  Smelters'  Corporation  at 
Mayer,  Ariz.,  and  128  tons  for  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.  at  Durango,  Col.  The  Minneapolis  Steel 
&  Machinery  Co.,  Minneapolis,  will  supply  764  tons  tc 
the  Utah  Copper  Co.,  Magna,  Utah.  The  Illinois  Steel 
Bridge  Co.  will  supply  119  tons  to  Spokane  County, 
Washington,  for  bridge  spans,  and  Dyer  Brothers  will 
supply  200  tons  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  San 
Francisco.    Jobbers  continue  to  quote  5c. 

Bars, — For  delivery  this  year,  steel  bars  are  quoted 
at  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh.  Business  is  not  active,  but  it  is 
felt  that  something  must  be  done  in  the  near  future  for 
the  agricultural  implement  makers  and  other  con- 
sumers. As  said  heretofore,  assurance  as  to  future 
stability  of  prices  is  the  lacking  factor.  For  rail  carbon 
or  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  demand  is  somewhat  more 
active  with  quotations  ranging  from  4.25c.  to  4.50c., 
Chicago.  Iron  bars  are  unchanged  at  4.50c.  to  5c. 
Chicago.    Jobbers'  prices  are  unchanged. 

Wire  Products. — Jobbers  have  been  buying  and  the 
stocks  of  some  are  well  replenished.  Otherwise  the 
only  news  is  that  poultry  netting  is  now  sold  on  a  new 
basis.  Instead  of  list  prices  for  square  feet,  there  are 
now  lists  for  bales  at  150  linear  feet.  All  quotations 
are  unchanged,  the  independents  still  quoting  4c.  for 
nails. 

Sheets. — A  tendency  toward  more  reasonable  prices 
is  shown.  Both  No.  28  black  sheets  and  No.  10.  blue 
annealed  range  from  8.75c.  to  9c.,  Pittsburgh,  although 
one  or  two  makers  ask  over  9c.  for  blue  annealed.  Gal- 
vanized is  a  little  easier  at  10.50c.,  Pittsburgh.  Sheets 
are  still  being  exported  to  the  far  East,  especially 
Japan.     Jobbers'  prices  are  unchanged. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe — No  municipal  lettings  or  inquiries 
can  be  reported.  The  jobbing  demand  is  holding  up 
reasonably  well.     Prices  are  without  change. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— The  Government  con- 
tinues active  in  placing  light  rails  and  track  supplies 
for  the  construction  of  portable  railroads  in  France, 
about  10,000  tons  having  been  placed  in  this  territory 
in  the  past  week.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  30,000 
tons  was  placed  altogether.    The  domestic  railroads  are 
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doing  much  patching  where  they  ordinarily  would  be 
laying  new  track.  They  are  getting  deliveries  from 
the  leading  interest  where  failure  to  supply  them  would 
entail  dangerous  conditions.     Prices  are  unchanged. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Prices  and  conditions  are  un- 
changed. For  prices  and  freight  rates,  see  finished 
iron  and  steel,  Pittsburgh,  page  565. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  irregular,  with  buying 
confined  to  odd  lots  for  which  needy  consumers  have 
paid  premiums.  Such  sales,  however,  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  establish  the  market.  Users  of  scrap  are 
actuated  by  uncertainty  over  probable  governmental  in- 
fluence on  prices  as  much  as  are  any  others.  In  the 
absence  of  general  buying,  quotations  are  dependent 
on  individual  requirements,  with  consequent  lack  of 
uniformity  in  prices.  The  Northwestern  Railroad  has 
issued  a  list  of  several  thousand  tons,  and  smaller  lists 
have  come  from  the  Soo  Lines,  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West,  Chicago  &  Great  Western  and  the  Erie.  We 
quote  for  delivery  at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Oross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails $44.50  to  $45.00 

Relaying  rails   50.00  to  55.00 

Old  carwheels   31.50  to  32.50 

Old  Fte3l  rails,  rerolling   40  00  to  41.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 40.00  to  41.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 31.00  to  32.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  31  00  to  32.00 

Shoveling  steel    30.00  to  31.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    22.00  to  23.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $40.00  to  $41.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 43.00  to  44.00 

Steel  angle  bars   35.00  to  36.00 

Iron  car  axles 41.00  to  42.00 

Steel  car  axles 41  00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 36.00  to  37  00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 33  00  to  34  00 

Cut   forge    , , 32  00  to  33.00 

Pipes  and  flues,  .^f  ,^.';\^."-; .  .vr'. 23.50to  23.50 

No.    1    hu^heling.!.-!.'. .  3.  .7.-.  ij 25. .''lO  to  26  50 

No.    2   busheling 17  50  to  18.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 37.00  to  38  00 

Steel  springs    37.00  to  39.00 

No    1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  20.00  to  21  00 

Boiler  punchings 35.00  to  36.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 40.00  to  41.00 

Machine-shop  turnings   17.00  to  18.00 

Capt   borings    16.00  to  17.00 

No.  1  cist  scrap 24.00  to  25  00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 17.50  to  18  00 

Grate  bars    17.50  to  18  50 

Brake  shoes   19  00  to  19.50 

Railroad  malleable 31.50  to  32.50 

Agricultural  malleable 24.75  to  25.75 

Country   mixed   scrap 18.00  to  19.00 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  4. 

August  was  a  dull  month,  fewer  orders  being  re- 
corded in  all  lines  than  in  any  preceding  month  for 
some  time.  There  is  a  belief  that  considerable  busi- 
ness will  be  placed  as  soon  as  the  Government  price- 
fixing  program  is  determined,  but  until  then  condi- 
tions must  remain  very  much  as  they  have  been  re- 
ported for  several  weeks  past.  The  question  of  what 
quantities  of  steel  the  Government  will  require  is  just 
as  disturbing  to  future  business  as  price-fixing  as  steel 
mills  are  unable  to  name  definite  dates  of  delivery 
until  the  Government  makes  its  wants  fully  known. 
This  will  hold  back  some  business  even  after  the  price 
question  is  settled.  For  example,  there  are  building 
projects  in  contemplation  that  wpyld  soon  be  settled  if 
it  were  possible  for  the  mills  to  promise  fixed  dates  of 
delivery  for  the  structural  steel.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion just  what  requisitions  for  plates  and  shapes  will 
be  made  during  the  coming  year,  but  apparently  the 
officials  of  that  organization  are  still  lacking  in  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  their  future  requirements.  Specifica- 
tions are  coming  to  the  mills  regularly  in  tonnages 
about  equal  to  present  output.  The  pig-iron  market  is 
almost  featureless  and  transactions  are  few  and  small. 

Pig  Iron. — A  number  of  small  tonnages  were  sold 
during  the  week.  August  was  extremely  dull  and  Sep- 
tember started  out  without  promise  of  immediate  bet- 
terment. The  only  sales  of  importance  have  been  500 
tons  of  Virginia  No.  2  X  foundry  at  $51,  furnace,  and 
1000  tons  of  standard  low  phosphorus  iron  at  $90. 
New  inquiries  are  light,  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  hav- 
ing sent  out  the  only  one  of  any  moment,  that  being 


for  four  different  lots  of  foundry  irpn  aggregating 
about  400  tons.  This  iron  is  for  the  Lenoir  Car  Works, 
which  was  reported  a  week  ago  as  inquiring  for  6000 
tons.  The  Italian  Commission,  through  a  committee 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  Washing- 
ton, has  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  several  thousand 
tons  of  0.05  low  phosphorus  iron,  but  apparently  with- 
out success  so  far.  This  inquiry  at  first  called  for 
Bessemer  iron,  but  was  changed  later  to  the  low  phos- 
phorus grade.  Two  of  the  three  furnaces  making 
copper-bearing  low  phosphorus  iron  in  this  district 
will  be  blown  out  soon.  None  of  this  iron  is  being 
offered  for  delivery  this  year,  and  prices  for  the  first 
half  of  1918  are  quoted  at  $80  to  $85,  furnace.  Prices 
remain  largely  nominal  on  the  following  standard 
brands,  prompt  delivery  in  buyers'  yards: 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  X  foundry $53.00  to  $55.00 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  plain 52.50  to    54.50 

Virgnia  No.   2  X  foundry 5375  to    54.75 

Virginia  No.  2  plain 53.25  to    54.25 

Basic    50.00  to    52.00 

Standard  low  phosphorus 90.00 

Coke. — A  sale  of  two  cars  of  Connellsville  foundry 
coke  at  $13  was  made  last  week.  Some  handlers  are 
asking  up  to  $14.50  at  oven  for  prompt  shipment. 

Billets. — Billets  are  weaker.  Sales  of  open  hearth 
re-rolling  billets  have  been  made  during  the  past  week 
at  $100,  while  occasionally  $90  is  heard.  Forging  bil- 
lets range  from  $115  to  $125.  Little  business  is  being 
done  and  buyers  will  undoubtedly  not  take  much  in- 
terest until  the  price  question  is  settled  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sheets. — Quotations  on  sheets  continue,  as  follows: 
No.  10  blue  annealed,  8.50c.;  No.  28  black,  8.50c.  to  9c., 
and  No.  28  galvanized,  10.50c.  to  lie,  Pittsburgh.  A 
Middle  West  mill  is  accepting  orders  at  "these  prices 
for  delivery  within  four  to  six  weeks..    ,..'', 

Structural  Material. — Architects  are  making  in- 
quiries to  "feel  out"  the  situation  in  structural  ma- 
terial, and  it  is  considered  likely  that  new  building 
projects  will  be  launched  as  soon  as  the  Government 
has  made  known  its  total  requirements  in  such  form  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  mills  to  quote  definite  deliveries 
to  private  consumers.  Under  present  conditions  no  one 
is  courageous  enough  to  engage  in  building  operations 
which  would  necessarily  drag  along  indefinitely  because 
of  uncertain  delivery  of  material.  It  looks  now  as  if 
the  Philadelphia  subway  contracts  wolild  go  through, 
and  the  steel  for  this  work,  involving  more  than  20,000 
tons,  will  probably  soon  be  placed.  Prices  on  the  small 
lots  which  are  being  sold  range  from  5c.  to  6c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. '"  ' 

Plates. — Mills  are  receiving  specifita^lons  regularly 
from  the  Government  and  from  private  consumers  who 
hold  contracts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tonnage  cov- 
ered by  these  is  about  equal  to  the  output  of  the  mills. 
On  pending  inquiries  the  price  generally  quoted  is 
10.185c.,  base,  Philadelphia,  in  carloads,  on  tank  steel, 
with  the  usual  extras  for  higher  grades.  An  agree- 
ment is  made  with  each  buyer  that  shipment  in  the 
time  specified  depends  on  the  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Producers  are  little  disturbed  by  reports 
from  other  markets  of  prices  as  low  as  8c.  on  plates, 
and  continue  strong  in  their  views.  A  firm  offer  of  8c. 
for  a  good  sized  order  might  find  takers  in  this  market, 
but  as  there  has  been  no  one  to  try  the  experiment  the 
price  remains  nominally  at  lOc,  Pittsburgh.  Re-sale 
lots  possibly  have  been  sold  at  8c.,  but  as  these  are 
for  small  tonnages  they  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  any  marked  weakness.  No  large  lots  of  boat 
steel  have  been  sold  during  the  week.  The  nominal 
price  is  12.50c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars.— Specifications  continue  at  a 
good  rate  on  steel  bars,  but  new  business  is  scarce. 
The  price  generally  asked  is  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  though 
some  ideas  as  to  price  are  as  high  as  5c.  and  5.50c. 
It  is  intimated  that  a  few  small  lots  have  been  sold 
as  low  as  4.25c.  Not  enough  business  is  being  done 
to  fix  prices  very  definitely.  Bar  iron  is  firm  at  5c., 
with  one  producer  still  offering  at  4.75c.,  but  with  de- 
liveries so  far  off  that  they  do  not  interest  the  average 
buyer. 

Ferroalloys.— Ferromanganese   is   stronger,   though 
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without  change  of  price,  which  is  $400  for  delivery  over 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  $375  for  first  quarter  of 
next  year  and  $350  for  second  quarter.  Supplies  are 
fairly  plentiful  at  the  present  time,  with  no  immediate 
danger  of  scarcity.  Looking  farther  into  the  future 
producers  view  with  some  apprehension  the  withdrawal 
of  steamers  from  Brazilian  routes  for  transport  service 
and  also  point  to  scarcity  of  labor  and  equipment  at 
the  Brazilian  mines.  In  view  of  figures  on  imports 
of  manganese  ore,  published  on  page  514  of  the  Aug. 
30  issue  of  The  Iron  Age,  showing  a  great  increase 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year,  this  apprehension  need  not  be 
shared  by  buyers,  at  least  for  the  present.  Spiegeleisen 
is  holding  at  $85,  furnace,  as  reported  last  week. 

Old  Material. — The  holiday  period  and  a  general  ab- 
sence of  buying  interest  combined  to  make  the  past 
week  one  of  the  dullest  on  record  this  year.  A  couple  of 
sales  of  about  200  tons  each  were  the  only  events  of 
the  week,  and  these  would  not  under  normal  conditions 
be  worth  reporting.  Recent  activity  in  No.  1  heavy 
melting  steel  was  short-lived,  and  the  price  has  now 
receded  to  $31  to  $32.  Other  slight  downward  re- 
visions of  price  are  made  this  week,  notably  on  No.  1 
cast,  which  is  $1  lower.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  busi- 
ness and  generally  adverse  conditions,  especially  the 
railroad  embargo,  the  market  is  holding  up  fairly  well. 
Dealers  are  obtaining  licenses  for  shipments,  but  the 
many  restrictions  make  transactions  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult and  the  speculative  factor  is  being  largely  elim- 
inated. Prices  per  g:ross  ton  delivered  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania district  are  about  as  follows: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $31.00  to  $32.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 43.00  to  45.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 40.00  to  4  3.00 

Old  iron  rails 45.00  to  47.50 

Old  carwheels    34.00  to  35.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 45.00  to  47.50 

No.  1  forge  fire 22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled   sheets    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  2  busheling 16.00  to  17.00 

Machine     shop     turnings     (for     blast  . 

furnace  use) 18.00  to  20.00 

Mach'ne    shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

millu.se)    21.50  to  22.50 

Cast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use).   19.00  to  20  00 

Cast  borings  (clean) 22.00  to  23.00 

No.  I  cast 32. CO  to  33.00 

Grate  bars   21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate   21.00  to  22.00 

Railroad  malleable 32.50  to  35.00 

WrouKht  iron  and  soft  steel  pipe  (new 

specifications)    29.00  to  31.00 

PIpeH   and    tubes    (wrought    iron   and 

■oft  steel)    31.00  to  32.00 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.  4. 

Iron  Ore. — Shipments  in  August  amounted  to  10,- 
146,786  fpross  tons  as  compared  with  10,241,603  tons  in 
July  and  with  9,850,140  tons  in  August,  1916.  Total 
Lake  shipments  for  the  season  to  Sept  1  were  36,523,- 
664  tons  as  compared  with  39,215,864  tons  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  Although  a  gain  of  approximately 
WOfiOO  tons  was  made  in  the  August  shipments,  the 
toUl  this  year  is  2,692,310  tons  behind  that  up  to  the 
•ame  date  a  year  ago.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
will  be  sufHctent  increase  in  the  shipments  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season  to  make  up  for  the  loss  caused 
doring  the  early  part  of  the  season  by  the  late  opening 
of  mrifation.  We  quote  ore  prices  as  follows,  deliv- 
ered Urwer  Lalce  porU:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95; 
Meealm  Bessemer,  $5.70;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20; 
Meaab*  non-Beesemer,  $5.05. 

Coke. — ^There  i«  a  slight  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand for  prompt  shipment  foundry  coke  and  a  few 
small  lot  sales  are  reported  at  $13.25  per  net  ton  at 
•Ten  for  standard  Connellsville  makes.  Producers  are 
aiiking  around  $10  for  contracts  for  the  first  half  of 
""tt  year. 

IMg  Iron,— The  market  is  inactive  and  prices  on 
foundry  grades  are  slightly  easier.  We  note  the  sale 
of  600  tons  of  high  Hulphur  basic  iron  at  $45,  but  no 
other  sale*  of  steel  making  iron  or  new  inquiries  are 
reported  since  prices  were  esUhlished  at  lower  levels 
by  recent  sales  In  the  Pittsburgh  territory.  The  only 
demand  for  foundry  iron  is  in  small  lotH  for  early  ship- 
■tent,  but  no  Cleveland  made  Iron  is  available  for  this 


year's  delivery.  Virginia  foundry  iron  has  declined  $1 
per  ton  in  several  sales,  ranging  from  car  lots  to  200 
tons,  made  at  $50,  furnace,  or  $53.20,  delivered,  Cleve- 
land. Valley  quotations  on  foundry  iron  range  from 
$52  to  $54.  Some  resale  Southern  iron  is  being  offered 
at  $48,  Birmingham,  for  No.  2  for  early  shipment.  Ohio 
silvery  is  slightly  easier.  We  quote,  delivered,  Cleve- 
land, as  follows: 

Hu.ssemer     $50.95  to  $51.95 

Basle    4  8  95 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 52.95  to  53.95 

Southern    No.    2    foundry 51.00  to  54.00 

Gray  forge   48.95  to  50.95 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 86.62  to  88  62  • 

Standard  low  phos.  Valley  furnace 85.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Buyers  are  withholding 
orders  as  much  as  possible  until  Government  prices  are 
fixed  and  are  buying  only  to  supply  their  immediate 
needs.  Consumers  and  jobbers  are  reducing  stocks  be- 
cause of  the  expectation  of  lower  prices,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  new  business  is  for  Government  work.  Plate? 
rolled  for  export  but  not  shipped  because  of  the  em- 
bargo are  being  offered  at  8.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  some 
resale  boiler  plates  are  offered  by  purchasers  at  9.50c.. 
but  local  mills  continue  to  quote  10c.  for  early  ship- 
ment. Mills  that  have  10c.  plate  contracts  complain 
that  they  are  not  getting  specifications.  Warehouse 
prices  have  eased  off  somewhat,  jobbers  who  have  been 
quoting  the  maximum  prices  having  reduced  these 
prices  in  some  cases.  Some  new  inquiry  for  sheet  bar 
and  billet  contracts  has  come  out,  but  quotations  made 
by  a  local  mill  are  considerably  higher  than  the  ruling 
prices.  Bar  iron  is  unchanged  at  4.50c.  Sheet  prices 
remain  at  8.50c.  to  9c.  for  No.  28  black  and  No.  10  blue 
annealed  and  10.50c.  for  No.  28  galvanized.  Ware- 
house prices  are  4^0c.  to  5c.  for  steel  bars  and  5c.  te 
5.25c.  for  structural  material. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  only  moderately  ac- 
tive. A  fair  volume  of  sales  w^ere  made  in  the  week, 
but  mostly  in  small  lots.  A  Cleveland  mill  has  taken 
2000  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  at  a  reported 
price  of  $34.50  to  $35.  This  grade  is  slightly  easier 
and  some  transactions  have  been  made  between  dealers 
at  $34.  Dealers  claim  that  mills  are  getting  their  stocks 
well  cleaned  up  and  will  have  to  come  in  the  market  for 
round  lots  soon,  and  they  are  inclined  to  hold  firmly  to 
prices,  believing  that  the  mills  will  soon  have  to  pay 
somewhat  better  prices  than  they  are  willing  to  pay  at 
the  present  time.  The  demand  for  cast  scrap  has  im- 
proved and  sales  are  being  made  at  $27  and  slightly 
higher.  Busheling  is  inactive.  Dealers  are  asking  $27 
to  $28  for  this  grade,  and  the  best  price  reported  of- 
fered by  a  mill  is  $26.  We  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as 
follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Steel   rails    $32.00  to  $33.00 

Steel   rails,   rerolling 44.50  to    45.50 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 37.00  to    38  00 

Iron  rails    42.50  to    43  50 

Steel  car  axles 26.00  to    26.50 

Heavy  melting  steel 34.00  to    35.00 

Carwheels    30.50  to    31.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 49.50  to    54.50 

Agricultural   malleable    23.50  to    24.50 

Railroad    malleable    32  00  to    33.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 23.50  to    24.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   car   axles $46.50  to  $47.00 

Ca.st  borings 18.00  to  18.50 

Iron  and  .steel  turnings  and  drilling^. .  17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1   busheling 27.00  to  28.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 40  50  to  41.50 

No.    1   cast 27.00  to  28.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate , 20.50  to  21.50 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  specifications 
are  coming  out  in  good  volume,  but  new  business  is 
only  moderate.  Bids  were  received  this  week  by  the 
Navy  Department  for  about  4000  tons  of  rivets.  While 
it  is  stated  that  no  definite  understanding  has  been 
reached  as  to  prices,  makers  are  assured  that  prices  will 
be  satisfactory  although  quotations  are  subject  to  re- 
vision later.  We  quote  rivets  at  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for 
structural  and  5.35c.  for  boiler  rivets.  Bolt  and  nut 
discounts  are  as  follows,  round  lot  buyers  being  allowed 
6  to  10  per  cent  discount  from  these  prices: 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thro;id,  35  off;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer,' 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40 ;  cut  thread,  85  ;  larger  and  longer 
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25.  La-B  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  |1.90 
off  list ;  tapped,  $1.70  ofE  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
11.70  off;  tapped,  ?1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes,  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
flnished  hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  4 — {By  Wire). 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  made  no  move  in  the  past 
few  days  that  would  indicate  anything  certain  as  to 
any  impending  change  in  prices.  The  limited  inquiry 
for  first  half  shipment  is  not  taken  as  a  serious  indica- 
tion on  the  part  of  melters  to  cover  for  that  period. 
Iron  sold  now  is  to  the  foundries  and  is  for  shipment 
this  year.  The  minimum  of  $47,  Birmingham  basis,  is 
not  being  shaded  by  the  furnaces,  and  holders  of  resale 
iron  are  a  little  more  firm  in  quoting  this  wae';.  High 
silicon  irons  are  wanted  more  than  any  other  kind,  and 
a  few  small  sales  of  Southern  foundry  running  around 
4  per  cent  in  silicon  have  brought  over  $51,  Birmingham. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  call  at  all  for  gray  forge 
and  other  low  grades,  although  the  small  orders  for 
prompt  iron  now  placed  include  a  fair  percentage  cf 
No.  3  foundry.  Northern  iron  is  getting  scarcer  and 
deliveries  are  running  behind  on  many  urgent  contracts, 
due  principally  to  the  curtailed  production  in  the  Iron- 
ton  district.  No.  2  foundry  is  unchanged  at  $55,  Ironton, 
for  this  year,  with  no  authentic  quotations  out  for  the 
first  half  of  next  year.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
a  great  deal  of  foundry  iron  business  is  being  accumu- 
lated and  that  when  any  degree  of  certainty  exists  as 
to  approximate  prices  for  the  future,  the  buying  move- 
ment will  be  one  of  large  volume.  Basic  and  malleable 
iron  melters  are  in  better  shape  as  to  the  future,  but  the 
same  condition  to  a  certain  degree  exists  with  them. 
Ohio  silvery  irons  are  quoted  around  $80,  furnace,  for 
an  8  per  cent  analysis  and  a  few  carloads  are  being 
sold  at  this  figure.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2.90  from 
Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b. 
Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft.  49.90  to  50.90 

Southern  coke,  Mb,  3  foundry 49.40  to  50.40 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundry 48.90  to  49.90 

Southern  gray  forge 48.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 87.26  to  91.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  1 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  2 56.26  to  57.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  3 55.26  to  56.26 

Southern  Ohio  malleable  Bessemer. . .  56  26  to  57.26 

Basic,  Northern 56.26  to  57.26 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 56.75  to  57.75 

(By  Mail) 

Coke. — Spot  foundry  coke  prices  are  easing  down, 
but  have  not  yet  reached  the  level  of  contract  quota- 
tions. For  instance,  Connellsville  72-hr.  coke  is  bring- 
ing from  $13  to  $14  for  prompt  shipment,  but  can 
be  bought  for  future  delivery  at  $12  to  $13.  Wise 
County  and  Pocahontas  prices  are  on  the  same  level, 
but  the  supply  of  spot  foundry  coke  in  those  districts 
is  limited.  New  River  operators  are  able  to  hold  out 
for  higher  prices  and  spot  foundry  coke  is  quoted  around 
$15,  while  contract  business  is  being  taken  at  $14  to  $15 
per.net  ton  at  oven.  Business  in  all  districts  is  light, 
and  the  amount  of  furnace  coke  changing  hands  is  al- 
most negligible.  Furnace  coke  contract  prices  in  the 
Connellsville  field  are  from  $9  to  $10  at  oven. 

Finished  Material. — Business  is  slowing  down  per- 
ceptibly, especially  as  far  as  structural  shapes  are 
concerned.  However,  the  warehouses  report  a  fair  de- 
mand for  reinforcing  concrete  rods,  most  of  the  orders 
being  placed  by  contractors  to  finish  jobs  already  under 
way.  Iron  and  steel  bars  are  quoted  at  5c.  from  stock, 
and  twisted  steel  bars  at  5.05c.  Plates,  ^/4-in.  and 
heavier  remain  at  10c.  and  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets 
at  10c.  base.  The  mill  price  on  No.  28  black  sheets  is 
unchanged  at  8.65c.  and  on  No.  28  galvanized  10.65c. 
f.o.b.,  Cincinnati  or  Newport,  Ky.  Orders  are  being 
booked  daily  on  this  basis,  but  the  nearby  mills  have 
few  sheets  to  offer  outside  customers,  and  are  still 
devoting  every  effort  to  take  care  of  old  customers.  The 
warehouse  price  of  wire  nails  is  $3.90  and  on  barb  wire 
5c.  a  lb.  Very  little  business  is  reported.  Mill  supply 
houses  report  a  little  improvement  for  the  latter  part 
of  last  week,  but  on  account  of  the  holiday,  they  do  not 
expect  the  present  week's  business  to  come  up  to  the 


general  average  generally  maintained  during  the  past 
ten  weeks,  or  more. 

Old  Material. — Transactions  of  every  character  are 
few  and  cover  only  very  limited  tonnages  of  any  kind 
of  scrap  material.  Prices  are  unsteady  and  have  a 
downward  tendency,  although  no  changes  have  been 
reported.  Offerings  are  light  and  dealers  are  indifferent 
about  adding  to  their  stocks  at  the  present  time.  The 
following  are  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  at  yards  Cincinnati, 
and  Southern  Ohio: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap $20.00  to  $20.50 

Old   iron   rails 34  00  to    34.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 45.50  to    46.00 

Rerolling   steel    rails 37  00  to    37  50 

Heavy   melting   steel   scrap 33.00  to    33.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 33.00  to    33  50 

Old  carwheels   30.00  to    30.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1   railroad  wrought $32.00  to  $32.50 

Cast  borings 13.50  to  14.00 

Steel  turnings    13  50  to  14.00 

Railroad  ca- 1 22  00  to  22.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 24.50  to  25.00 

Burnt  scrap   14.50  to  15.00 

Iron  axles 44.00  to  44.50 

Loromotive  tires   (smooth  inside) 37  00  to  37.50 

Pipes  and  flues 18  00  to  18  50 

Malleable  cast   24.50  to  25.00 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 16.00  to  16.50 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  5 — {By  Wire). 

The  furnaces  are  maintaining  $50  on  No.  2  foundry 
and  basic  for  this  year's  delivery  and  $48  for  next  year. 
Uncertainty  in  the  coal  mining  district  is  causing  appre- 
hension in  iron  making  and  foundry  circles.  Iron  sales 
are  few  and  light. 

{By  Mail) 

Southern  pig  iron  manufacturers  apparently  are 
still  more  interested  in  what  the  Government  control 
policy  will  amount  to  than  in  anything  else.  The 
strength  of  the  market  is  noticed  but  little,  and  while 
only  a  few  sales  of  iron  are  being  recorded,  the  prices 
have  not  changed  any,  $50  being  asked  for  No.  2  foun- 
dry and  basic  for  this  year's  delivery  ''nd$48  for  next 
year's.  Order  books  are  so  well  supplied  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  production  at  maximum.  Some 
hesitancy  is  noted  in  the  make  in  this  State  by  reason 
of  unsteadiness  in  raw  material  supplies.  Inquiries 
are  in  for  small  amounts  of  iron  and  consumers  are 
still  urging  delivery.  Railroad  facilities  are  sufficient 
to  meet  some  of  these  demands,  but  there  is  complaint 
on  the  part  of  consumers  of  delay.  Further  reduction 
of  accumulated  stocks  of  iron  is  noted  in  this  section. 
The  make  can  be  increased  at  once,  the  Trussville  fur- 
nace of  the  Birmingham  Trussville  Iron  Co.  being  ready 
for  the  torch,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  coal 
mining  district  here  again,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
start  for  a  while.  This  furnace  will  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  more  than  200  tons.  No  verification  of 
resale  iron  in  quantity  is  to  be  given  in  this  territory, 
but  reports  of  some  resales  are  still  to  be  heard.  Prompt 
delivery  prices  obtain  in  the  South  as  follows: 

No.  1  foundry  and  soft $48.50  to  $50.00 

No.  2  foundry  and  soft 48.00  to  50.00 

No.  3  foundry 47.50  to  48.00 

No.  4  foundry 47.00  to  47.50 

Gray  forge    46.00  to  46.50 

Basic    48.00  to  50.00 

Charcoal    55.00  to  60.00 

Coal  and  Coke. — There  is  so  much  unrest  in  the  coal 
mining  district  around  Birmingham  since  the  sugges- 
tions of  an  agreement  between  the  operators  and  union 
miners  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  were  adopted  by 
officials  of  the  two  sides  that  the  production  of  coal  has 
been  materially  affected.  A  convention  of  the  union 
has  been  called  for  Wednesday  of  this  week  and  there 
is  much  doubt  whether  the  action  of  the  oflScials  will 
be  ratified.  In  the  meantime,  mines  are  idle  in  various 
parts  of  the  district  and  hundreds  of  men  are  not  work- 
ing. The  idea  of  a  strike  is  rampant  throughout  the 
district  again  and  there  is  no  telling  what  will  happen. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  curtailment  of  coal  produc- 
tion, the  coke  make  has  been  reduced  some  and  this  is 
being  felt  seriously. 

Foundries  and  Machine  Shops. — There  is  continued 
activity  at  the  cast-iron  pipe  plants  in  the  Birmingham 
district,  with  several  small  orders  from  municipalities 
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again  reported.  Prices  range  between  $60  and  $63, 
from  the  4-in.  pipe  up.  Commercial  foundries  have 
much  work  in  hand,  no  mean  part  of  it  being  Govern- 
ment contracts  with  but  little  being  said  of  the  nature 
of  the  work.  The  melt  of  pig  iron  and  steel  in  this 
section  has  increased  greatly  in  the  past  few  months. 
Old  Material. — A  slight  improvement  in  the  old  ma- 
terial market  is  noted  in  the  Birmingham  district. 
Heavy  melting  steel  is  selling  again  above  $20.25  and 
some  of  the  larger  consumers  are  asking  for  delivery  on 
contracts.  Dealers  in  scrap  have  yards  well  stocked 
and  are  able  to  meet  all  demands.  A  carload  of  brass 
scrap  was  shipped  the  past  week  from  this  section 
into  the  Cleveland  territory,  a  high  price  being  ob- 
tained, around  23c.  Difficulty  in  getting  cars  prevents 
any  business  with  other  districts.  Inquiry  has  been  re- 
ceived here  as  No.  1  cast  machinery,  a  difference  in 
grading,  in  comparison  with  Philadelphia,  being  noted. 
In  this  section  agricultural  machinery  is  included, 
hence  a  difference  in  the  quotations.  Quotations  are  as 
follows : 

Old  steel  axles $32.00  to  $33.00 

Old   steel   rails 24.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  wrought   26.00  to  27.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 20.00  to  20.50 

No.  1  machinery   24.00  to    25.00 

Car  wheels   23.00  to  24.00 

Tramcar  wheels    20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate   1700  to  18.00 

Shop  turnings    11. 00  to  12.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  4. 
Pig  Iron. — The  call  for  pig  iron  has  shown  its  great- 
est activity  during  the  past  week  in  a  demand  for 
immediate  or  near-by  delivery  or  for  special  analyses, 
all,  however,  in  small  lots,  the  largest  sale  for  the  week 
not  being  over  100  tons  and  the  aggregate  probably  not 
in  excess  of  1500  tons.  There  has  been  some  selling 
of  pig  iron  not  coming  up  to  grade  specifications,  as, 
for  instance,  some  lots  of  malleable  high  in  sulphur, 
^«— «tc.  Even  ^^i''  xatter  has  commanded  firm  prices  and 
the  melters  have  seemed  willing  to  pay  for  material 
whatever  has  been  asked  within  reason,  provided  de- 
liveries could  be  made.  Evidence  is  accumulating  that 
more  pig  iron  has  been  melted  than  the  foundrymen 
expected,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with 
a  settlement  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  prices,  some  con- 
siderable buying  for  forward  deliveries  would  be  made 
a  feature  of  the  market  here.  The  sales  of  No.  2 
Southern  foundry  made  during  the  week  included  some 
imall  lota  for  immediate  shipment  at  $48  Birmingham, 
while  the  high  sulphur  malleable  referred  to  brought 
about  $51  per  ton.  No.  2X  Chicago  and  No.  2  Northern, 
Ironton  basis,  are  held  at  $55,  but  with  no  transactions 
of  consequence.  Melters  are  becoming  very  much  more 
argent  as  to  the  pig  iron  they  have  under  contract  and 
are  pressing  furnace  representatives  hard  for  their 
iron. 

Coke. — Sales  of  coke  have  been  made  during  the 
past  week  at  $14  for  best  selected  72-hour,  Connellsville 
basis,  but  no  large  contracts  have  been  made  either  for 
isim«di«te  or  future  delivery,  while  contracts  in  effect 
luiT*  been  the  subject  of  very  active  pressure  on  the 
part  of  melters.  By-product  coke  has  not  been  at  all 
active  either  as  to  local  supply  or  near-by  ovens.  The 
local  plant  is  covered  by  extended  contracts  ahead  and 
therefore  doe*  not  flgare  in  the  market. 

Finlahed  Iron  and  Steel.— Finished  products  have 
been  quiet  save  for  the  pressure  to  obtain  material 
which  baa  bean  contracted  for,  and  mill  representatives 
have  b««n  onable  to  satisfy  customers  with  the  de- 
liveries given  or  promised.  We  quote  for  material  out 
of  warehouse  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron 
bar^  4.50c,;  structural  material,  5.06c.;  tank  plates, 
1 '»(.,>.;  No.  10  Muf  annealed  sheets,  10.50c.;  No.  28 
J.l.irk  "h.-.r.,  roM  -  ,  i.ri,  one  pass,  10.36c.;  No.  28  gal- 
vani/.i''!     h.  .  :    ,  I. ...         heet  gage,  11.76c. 

Old  Matrrial.  I  h.  Hcrap  market  has  shown  no  de- 
cided JncrpflM-  in  artivity,  though  there  has  been  some 
buying  by  (UhUth  t.,  meet  delivery  requirements  on 
contracts  existing  Urfore  the  present  inactivity  of  the 


market  developed.  Not  enough  buying,  however,  has 
been  done  to  establish  any  prices  very  definitely  and 
quotations  continue  to  be  estimates  of  value  rather  than 
anything  else.  Evidence  is  accumulating  that  con- 
sumers who  have  been  operating  steadily  are  approach- 
ing a  period  of  need  of  additional  material  in  order 
to  keep  up  their  pace,  for  their  yards  supplies  and 
contracts  for  deliveries  are  becoming  depleted  seriously. 
No  lists  have  appeared  for  the  month's  opening,  due 
to  the  interference  of  the  holiday.  We  quote  dealers' 
prices,  f.o.b.  customers'  works,  St.  Louis  industrial  dis- 
trict, as  follows: 

Per  Gross   Ton 

Old    iron    rails $39.00  to  $39.50 

Old  steel  rails,  re-rolKng aV.ijOto    3S.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 37.00  lo    38.00 

Relaying      rails,      standard      section, 

subject  to  Inspection 50.00  to    55.00 

Old   car  wheels 28.00  to    28.50 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    29  00  to    30.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 27.00  to    27.50 

Ordinary  shovel. ng  steel 26.00  to    26.50 

Progs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  29.00  to    30  00 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 18.50  to    19  00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 20.00  to    21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars $36.50  to  $37.50 

Steel  angle  bars 29.00  to  30.00 

Iron  car  axles 39  00  to  40.00 

Steel  car  axles 39  00  to  40  00 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  39.00  to  39.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 33.00  to  33.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 30  00  to  30.50 

Railroad  springs   30  00  to  30.50 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 39.50  to  40.50 

Locomotive     tires     42     in.     and     over, 

smooth    inside    38.50  to  39.50 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 24  00  to  24.50 

Cast-iron  borings    15.00  to  15.50 

No.    1    busheling 24  00  to  24.50 

No.  1  bo  lers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  .  19  50  to  20  50 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 22.50  to  23  50 

Stove   plate   and   light  cast   scrap....  16.50  to  17  00 

Railroad  malleable •.  29  00  to  30  00 

Agricultural  malleable 22  00  to  22,50 

Pipes    and    flues 19  50  to  20  00 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 16.50  to  17  00 

Machine  shop  turnings 15  00  to  15.50 

Country  mixed  scrap 14.50  to  15.00 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  1. 

More  difficulties  are  being  experienced  in  o'taining 
supplies  of  materials  from  Eastern  mills  than  was  the 
case  earlier  in  the  month.  Local  mills  find  nearly  all 
their  capacity  engaged  in  filling  Government  orders, 
and  frankly  state  their  inability  to  attend  to  other 
requirements  not  already  contracted  for.  Generally, 
buyers  are  not  displaying  eagerness  in  placing  orders, 
either  in  this  market  or  in  the  East.  They  seem  indif- 
ferent and  inclined  to  hold  off,  sensing  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  there  will  be  Government  regulation  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  with  a  consequent  impairment 
of  prices.  Some  of  the  trade  here  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  outcome  will  be  scarcer  material  and  easier 
prices.  Excepting  the  shipyards  and  urgent  necessities 
of  the  Government,  the  demand  from  the  oil  fields  pro- 
vides the  only  active  phase  of  this  market.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  Government's  interpretation  of  the  em- 
bargo proclamation,  and  the  result  of  negotiations  be- 
tweeri  the  Japanese  commissioners  and  our  Federal 
authorities  at  Washington. 

Bars. — Local  mills  quote  steel  bars  at  a  5.60c.  base, 
but  their  quotations  are  merely  perfunctory,  as  the 
only  orders  taken  are  those  applying  on  contracts. 
Jobbers  quote,  out  of  stock,  coast  sizes,  at  a  base  price 
of  ().50c.  The  former  heavy  demand  for  reinforcing 
bars  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advancing  season. 

Structural  Materials. — There  is  not  much  activity  in 
erecting  new  buildings  at  present,  and  demand  for  struc- 
tural material  of  all  kinds  is  sagging.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  large  bascule  bridge  authorized  to  be  built,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,800,000,  across  the  Oakland  harbor,  which 
will  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  structural  steel. 
Jobbers'  quotations,  out  of  stock,  are  given  at  7.75c., 
which  shows  an  advance  in  the  last  two  weeks,  although 
there  is  a  weakened  demand. 

Plates. — All  stocks  of  tank  plates  held  by  local  job- 
bers are  very  much  depleted  by  the  heavy  shipments  to 
Japan  before  the  embargo  took  effect.     Every  plate 
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visible  in  this  market,  regardless  of  size,  was  eagerly 
bought  up  by  Japanese  agents.  Tank  plates,  V4  in.  or 
over,  are  quoted  at  a  base  price  of  10.50c.,  with  no 
guarantee  of  delivery.  The  sparse  supplies  of  plates 
received  by  the  shipbuilding  plants  on  this  coast  are  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  them,  and  promised  relief  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  is  hoped  to  develop  shortly. 

Sheets. — The  bareness  of  the  market  here  has 
induced  small  advances  on  certain  sizes;  others  remain- 
ing without  change.  Jobbers  are  quoting,  net  for  cash, 
blue  annealed  sheets  No.  10  at  a  base  price  of  11. 10c. , 
black  No.  28  at  11.28c.  and  galvanized  No.  28  at  13.03c. 
Demand  in  this  market  continues  very  insistent,  and 
it  has  been  difficult  to  satisfy  customers.  During  the 
last  two  weeks  there  have  been  received  telegraphic 
offerings  of  odd  lots  of  sheets,  small  in  quantity,  run- 
ning from  100  to  200  tons  each.  This  shows  that  some 
mills  have  a  little  surplus  to  dispose  of  at  prevailing 
prices.  It  may  prove  an  indication  of  some  easing  of 
the  situation  that  has  oppressed  this  market  for  several 
months. 

Wrought  Pipe. — Owing  to  the  more  lenient  view 
taken  by  the  Government,  lately,  of  the  oil  producers' 
claims,  and  the  patent  lact  tnat  lemedial  measures 
must  be  taken  immediately,  to  provide  against  a  most 
serious  oil  shortage,  great  activity  is  pending  in  the 
oil  fields  of  California.  Orders  for  pipe  are  being 
received  at  the  mills  in  such  quantities  that  they  are 
unable  to  take  care  of  them.  Some  mills  have  orders 
for  a  year  ahead.  Black  %-in.  pipe  is  quoted  at  a  base 
price  of  $8  60  per  100  ft.;  %-in.  galvanized,  $11.00; 
1%-in.  black  pipe,  $20.55;  1^ -in.  galvanized,  $26.30. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Tonnage  has  been  light  for  some 
time,  and  at  the  present  there  is  little  business  offering. 
There  are  a  few  scattering  orders  for  light  pipe,  but 
no  municipal  contracts  are  in  sight,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  slacking  up  in  corporation  work,  in- 
volving the  use  of  cast  iron  pipe. 

Pig  Iron. — Export  demand  is  steady  and  orders  are 
of  large  tonnage.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  Gov- 
ernment action,  it  has  been  impossible  to  fill  them.  Some 
dealers  have  applied  for  export  licenses  but  are  without 
response  from  Washington.  The  local  situation  is 
quiet,  as  nearly  all  consumers  have  their  requirements 
already  covered.  No  weakening  in  prices  of  pig  iron 
may  be  expected,  as  a  year's  business  is  booked  at  nearly 
all  the  furnaces. 

Coke. — Coke  is  still  very  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain, 
with  $23.00  asked.  Demand  is  very  steady  and  some 
buyers  desire  to  make  contracts  for  the  first  half  of 
1918.  Their  suggestions  do  not  meet  with  response 
from  producers,  who  are  not  willing  to  book  so  far 
ahead  without  definite  knowledge  of  tonnage  offered. 

Old  Materials.— The  market  on  old  materials  has 
again  stiffened.  Holders  have  recovered  from  their 
trepidation  over  the  embargo  on  shipments  to  the  Orient, 
finding  that  domestic  needs  are  sufficient  to  absorb 
stocks.  Good  country  scrap  is  now  quotable  at  $25, 
and  old  rails  at  $29.  The  hulk  of  the  wrecked 
steamer  Progreso,  which  has  been  lying  on  the  mud- 
flats for  years,  is  being  broken  up  for  scrap.  It  is 
confirmed  that  a  large  quantity  of  old  material  is  lying 
at  Seattle  awaiting  a  chance  for  shipment  to  Japan. 
If  no  export  license  can  be  obtained  this  lot  will  be 
available  for  the  domestic  market. 


British  Steel  Market 


Export    Pig-iron   Price   Fixed    for   the   Allies- 
Business  in  Ferromanganese  Difficult 
(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Sept.  5. 
Cleveland  pig  iron  is  more  active  and  the  demand 
for  hematite  iron  exceeds  the  supply.    The  export  price 
for  the  Allies,  f.o.b.  East  Coast,  is  believed  to  have  been 
fixed  at  141s.    Tin  plates  are  firm  and  makers  are  reti- 
cent   American  wire  rods  have  sold  at  £29  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool.   Ferromanganese  is  firm,  but  business  is  difficult. 


From  $375  to  $400  c.i.f.  is  asked  for  delivery  at  Ameri- 
can Atlantic  ports.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke,  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales, 
maximum,  30s. 

Ferromanganese,  £45  nominal. 

Perrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,  £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  in  The 
Iron  Age,  of  July  19,  p.  171. 

Pig  Iron  and  Finished  Steel  Strong — American 

Billets  Scarce — Ferromanganese  Nominal 

{By  Mail) 

London,  England,  Aug.  14,  1917. — National  re- 
quirements are  as  big  as  ever,  especially  for  war  and 
structural  stock.  Quantities  of  crude  iron  continue  to 
be  requisitioned  for  allied  countries.  Demand  in  gen- 
eral keeps  ahead  of  the  supply.  This  month  has  seen 
temporary  interruptions  incidental  to  the  holidays,  but 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  catch  up  with 
arrears  against  old  contracts. 

There  has  been  greater  activity  in  pig  iron  generally^ 
the  feature  being  the  increased  demand  from  Scotland. 
The  huge  outlet  for  home  consumption  more  than  makes 
up  for  the  relatively  curtailed  export  movement  com- 
pared with  pre-war  times.  As  anticipated,  the  allot- 
ments of  Cleveland  iron  have  been  on  a  larger  scale 
this  month.  There  has  been  a  more  insistent  demand 
from  the  Allies,  which  has  been  met  more  generously, 
while  the  attempts  of  neutrals  to  secure  supplies  have 
proved  fruitless.  Deliveries  of  East  Coast  hematite 
iron  against  export  contracts  are  kept  down,  although 
fair  quantities  were  despatched  recently  to  Italy. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  foreign  ore,  but  sellers 
are  hampered  by  lack  of  freight.  The  fuel  supply 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  total  shipments  from 
the  Tees  last  month  were  52,733  tons,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  about  8000  tons  against  June.  In  the  Mid- 
lands more  furnaces  have  been  put  on  basic  iron,  under 
government  pressure,  the  supply  of  this  description  not 
being  sufficient.  The  output  of  foundry  grades  may 
thus  be  curtailed. 

No  Offers  of  American  Billets 

Semi-finished  'steel  has  not  improved,  allocations 
being  closely  controlled.  Little  is  available  after  mak- 
ing full  provision  for  essential  government  work.  Shell 
discard  material  is  quickly  absorbed  at  prices  about 
equal  to  the  official  prices  for  sheet  bars  and  billets. 
In  spite  of  easier  cable  advices,  no  offers  of  American 
billets  are  heard  of  here,  while  the  receipts  of  such 
material  against  old  orders  have  virtually  dried  up. 
Some  little  business  has  been  done  lately  in  wire  rods  as 
£28  c.i.f.  shipment  last  quarter,  and  at  £29  and  upward 
for  parcels  afloat,  but  consumers  seem  fairly  well 
covered. 

Demand  for  finished  iron  and  steel  is  as  conspicuous 
as  ever.  Mills  as  a  rule  are  fully  booked  for  months 
to  come,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  curtailment  of  sup- 
plies for  the  merchant  trade.  Maximum  prices  are 
easily  obtainable  for  controlled  material  and  the  strain 
on  plants  accentuates  the  stringency  in  the  uncontrolled 
branches.  A  large  proportion  of  the  production,  espe- 
cially of  the  bar  mills,  consists  of  special  material  not 
covered  by  the  official  standards.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  place  orders  for  steel  for  nearby  delivery,  makers 
having  hardly  anything  to  sell,  and  as  much  as  £19  net 
was  recently  paid  for  mild  steel  bars  for  the  home 
trade,  although  quotations  now  vary  from  about  £17 
10s.  to  £18  10s.  net,  according  to  delivery,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  works.  Iron  and  steel  hoops  range  from 
£18  to  £19  net. 

The  position  of  labor  is  becoming  more  difficult, 
while  an  additional  war  bonus  has  been  granted  to  the 
men,  this  making  the  total  increase  conceded  since  the 
war  began  15s.  a  week. 

In  tinplates  a  concession  has  been  made  as  regards 
stock  lots  free  from  permits  until  Aug.  31  inclusive,  for 
which  a  free  open  market  has  been  restored  up  to  that 
date,  so  that  the  fixed  maximum  basis  price  of  30s.  net 
at  works,  recently  introduced,  does  not  apply  in  this 
case.  This  concession,  made  in  response  to  strong  com- 
plaints by  merchants,  has  done  much  to  remove  the 
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serious  difficulties  and  confusion  which  had  arisen  re- 
cently through  the  various  interpretations  of  the  vague 
circulars  issued  previously,  while  merchants  have  thus 
been  given  a  more  reasonable  opportunity  to  liquidate 
stock  acquired  at  prices  ranging  well  upward  to  40s. 
per  box  basis.  Sales  of  free  lots  have,  since  the  con- 
cession has  been  made,  been  sold  up  to  about  46s.,  and 
there  is  but  little  left.  After  Aug.  31  all  contracts 
will  be  subject  to  permits  and  be  based  on  the  fixed 
maximum  price  of  30s.  Business  under  permits  on 
this  basis,  however,  is  still  held  up  pending  the  issue 
of  the  full  schedule  giving  extras,  allowances,  etc. 

High  Prices  for  Manganese  Ore 

There  is  no  alteration  in  ferromanganese,  which  is 
chiefly  a  nominal  market  with  a  strong  undertone.  Only 
a  few  transactions  have  been  heard  of  lately  at  about 
£80  f.ob.  for  loose  to  Continental  ports  subject  to 
licenses,  which  are  very  hard  to  get  hold  of.  There  are 
still  sellers  at  £400  c.i.f.  for  first  half  of  1918  to  North 
American  Atlantic  ports,  while  orders  can  no  longer  be 
placed  for  next  quarter.  Home  consumers  are  being 
accommodated  to  a  fair  extent  at  the  fixed  price  of 
£25.  A  fair  business  was  put  through  recently  in 
Indian  manganese  ores  for  United  Kingdom  ports  at 
about  3s.  4%d.  c.i.f.  per  unit,  but  freightage  is  difficult 
and  orders  are  hard  to  get  through  for  the  present. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Sept.  4. 
Pig  Iron. — Almost  the  same  conditions  prevail  that 
were  noted  last  week.  Inquiries  continue  to  come  in 
for  various  tonnages,  and  principally  for  1918  delivery, 
but  only  a  few  result  in  orders.  There  is  very  little, 
if  any,  resale  iron  offering  in  this  district  and  the 
expected  lowering  of  prices  based  on  such  sales  re- 
ported in  other  markets  lack  any  foundation  here.  So 
far  there  is  no  surface  evidence  of  price  decline  and 
prices  for  such  sales  as  are  made  continue  to  be  at 
about  the  same  range  as  for  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks — $53  to  $55  for  average  foundry  grades — but 
the  market  has  not  really  been  tested.  We  continue 
last  week's  price  schedule  for  1918  delivery,  which  is  as 
follows,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

High  silicon  Irons ?55. 00  to  $56.00 

No.  1  foundry 54.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  X  foundry 53.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  plain 52.00  to  54.00 

No.  2  foundry 51.00  to  53.00 

Gray  forge 51.00  to  53  00 

Malleable    54.00  to  5r.  00 

Basic   54.00  to  ~55.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  55.00  to  60.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  week  has  been  ex- 
tremely quiet  both  as  to  inquiry  and  orders.  Even  war 
order  material  has  not  been  actively  in  the  market, 
although  there  hag  been  a  little  local  inquiry  for  this 
class  of  material,  and  rumor  of  one  large  tonnage  to 
b«  negotiated  soon,  also  some  inquiry  from  Canada. 
Prices  remain  nominal:  bars,  4  to  44c.;  shapes,  4^ 
to  4 '/4c.,  and  plates  8  to  10c.  Tin  plate  waster  accu- 
malations  are  showing  larger  margin  in  quoted  prices 
than  for  some  time  past,  mills  making  prices  accord- 
ing to  their  desire  to  move  material.  The  Government 
has  modified  its  embargo  ruling  on  shipments  to  Canada 
•o  that  structural  material  can  be  shipped  without 
HecnM,  the  mom  as  bars,  cold  rolled  steel  and  skelp. 
Plates  itill  require  Government  license  and  also  evi- 
dence that  the  material  is  required  either  for  ship- 
building or  for  war  purposes. 

Old  Material. — Most  dealers  report  a  more  quiet 
market,  with  only  moderate  inquiry.  Uncertainty  as  to 
prices  which  will  be  establihhcd  by  Governmental  ac- 
tion is  causing  hesitation  on  the  part  of  buyers.  The 
bulk  of  material  moving  now  is  on  old  orders.  Deal- 
ers are  making  every  effort  to  complete  their  high- 
priced  contracts,  as  they  fear  cancellation.  Car  short- 
age is  becoming  marked  and  is  likely  to  grow  more 
acute  as  Government  requirement  material  takes  In- 
CTMsing  precedence  over  other  shipments.  There  is 
no  question  that  consumption  of  scrap  material  re- 
mahis  heavy  and  that  stocks  are  low  and  no  large  ton- 


nage available  for  prompt  delivery.  No  changes  in 
prices  are  noted  for  the  week.  We  quote  as  follows, 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo: 

Heavy    melting   Hteel $33.00  to  J;J4,00 

Low  phoHphorus    46.00  to  48.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 43.00  to  45.09 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast...  30.00  to  3100 

Iron  axles 4.''>.00  to  50.00 

Steel  axles    45.00  to  50.00 

Carwheels     35.00  to  36.00 

Railroad    malleable    33.00  to  34. 0» 

Machine  shop  turnings 18.00  to  19  00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings 20.00  to  21.00 

Iron   rails 43.00  to  44.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove    plate    21.00  to  22.00 

Wrought  pipe 29.00  to  30  00 

No.  1  busheling  .scrap 28.00  to  29.00 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 18.00  to  19.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 20.00  to  21.00 


New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  5. 
Pig  Iron. — Resale  iron  continues  to  be  the  one  active 
product  in  the  pig  iron  market  and  prices  have  receded 
to  as  low  as  about  $50  furnace  on  this  iron.  The  fur- 
naces are  holding  pretty  firmly,  but  concessions  are 
sometimes  made  by  furnaces  having  iron  for  prompt 
delivery  for  sale.  On  the  whole,  the  market  is  ex- 
tremely dull,  but  deliveries  are  being  called  for  with 
considerable  insistence.  We  quote  for  tidewater  de- 
liveries in  the  near  future  as  follows: 

No.   1   foundry $51.25  to  $53.25 

No.  2  X 50.75  to    52.75 

No.  2  plain 50.25  to    52.25 

Southern  No.   1  foundry 52.75  to    5375 

Southern  No.  2  foundry  and  .soft 52.25  to    53.25 

Ferroalloys. — The  ferromanganese  market  is  ex- 
tremely dull.  Inquiries  are  very  few  and  sales  are 
meager  for  delivery  either  this  year  or  in  1918.  Re- 
ports from  four  of  the  five  Atlantic  ports  through 
which  ferromanganese  comes  from  Great  Britain  show 
the  receipts  in  July  to  have  been  only  2037  tons.  It  is 
probable  that  the  missing  figures  would  not  bring  the 
total  above  2300  to  2400  tons.  Auglist  receipts  are  not 
believed  to  have  been  much  larger  than  those  for  July 
but  present  indications  point  to  a  better  showing  being 
made  in  September.  New  high  records  have  been  made 
in  prices  paid  for  manganese  ore.  From  $1.25  to  $1.30 
per  unit,  seaboard,  is  reported  to  have  been  recently 
paid  for  a  fair  amount  of  Indian  ore  for  importation 
into  the  United  States.  Receipts  of  Indian  ore  are  said 
to  have  been  fairly  large  so  far  this  year.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  according  to  our  British  correspon- 
dent, prices  recently  paid  in  Great  Britain  for  Indian 
ore  have  been  about  81c.  per  unit.  Freight  rates  to  this 
country  on  such  ore  are  stated  to  have  been  recently 
as  high  as  £6  per  ton.  The  spiegeleisen  market  is  quiet 
with  inquiries  for  small  lots  for  early  delivery  the  only 
business  reported,  the  quotation  still  being  about  $85, 
furnace.  Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  is  unchanged  at  $200 
to  $225  for  this  year's  delivery  with  $165  the  quotation 
for  contracts  for  next  year.  Ferrotungsten  is  quoted 
at  $2.30  to  $2.50  per  lb.  of  contained  tungsten,  New 
York,  with  the  ore  concentrates  selling  at  between  $22 
and  $26  per  unit.  Ferrovanadium  ranges  from  $4  to 
$5,  Pittsburgh,  per  lb.  of  contained  vanadium.  Ferro- 
carbon-titanium  is  selling  at  8c.  per  lb.  in  carload  lots, 
10c.  per  lb.  in  ton  lots  and  12  %c.  per  lb.  in  lots  less  than 
a  ton. 

Structural  Material. — Pronounced  dullness  marks  the 
movement  of  plain  material,  proposals  for  new  struc- 
tures and  closures  of  bids  under  contract.  Nothing  in- 
volving more  than  200  tons  was  learned  of.  One  mill 
in  connection  with  business  in  finished  steel  offered  for 
export  incorporates  in  the  contract  a  stipulation  that 
in  the  event  of  embargoes  the  material  must  be  taken 
and  paid  for,  clearly  requiring  the  buyer  to  put  the 
material  into  storage.  It  seems  likely  that  plain  ma- 
terial may  be  obtainable  in  the  fourth  quarter  for  4.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  at  deliveries  as  good  as  may  be  obtained 
at  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  with  other  mills  as  high  as 
5c.,  Pittsburgh  is  still  asked,  these  being  in  the  nature 
of  premiums  for  comparatively  small  lots.  We  accord- 
ingly (|uote  mill  shipments,  but  without  knowledge  of 
specific  transactions,  at  4.445c.   to  5.195c.,  New  York, 
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while  from  warehouses  shipments  are  made  at  5c.  to 
5.50c.  per  lb.,  New  York. 

Steel  Plates. — Extreme  quietness  prevails.  No  size- 
able transactions  since  the  last  report  are  noted.  Of- 
ferings of  round  lots  of  plates  believed  to  be  for  resale 
because  held  up  by  embargoes  have  been  numerous,  but 
10c.  per  lb.  is  asked.  As  to  railroad  cars,  it  is  believed 
that  the  recent  inquiries  for  axles  and  car  accessories 
for  20,000  cars  cover  10,000  for  Russia  and  10,000  for 
the  Government's  French  railroad  but  early  consumma- 
tion of  this  business  is  not  at  present  expected.  We 
quote  plates  at  8.945c.  and  higher  and  out  of  store  at 
8c.  and  higher. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Japan  has  been  making  some 
active  inquiries  for  lots  of  1000  and  even  2000  tons  of 
steel  bars,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  business 
is  not  restricted  by  license  requirements  mills  are  con- 
senting to  take  only  a  portion.  On  this  4.50c.  is  com- 
monly asked,  but  for  fourth  quarter  business  to  do- 
mestic consumers  4c.  has  been  done.  Another  mill  ap- 
pears willing  to  sell  under  desirable  conditions  at  4.25c. 
for  fourth  quarter,  but  for  delivery  in  September  and 
perhaps  early  October,  where  the  steel  is  obtainable, 
4.50c.,  Pittsburgh  basis  is  quoted.  Based  on  the  few 
recent  transactions  we  quote  steel  bars  in  say  two  or 
three  months'  delivery  at  4.195c.  to  4.695c.,  New  York. 
In  iron  bars  increased  activity  is  noted  in  specifications 
and  interest  is  being  shown  in  fourth  quarter  transac- 
tions. We  quote  iron  bars  at  4.945c.  to  5.195c.  From 
New  York  district  warehouses  steel  and  iron  bars  are 
sold  at  5c.  to  5.50c. 

Old  Material. — The  troubles  of  the  scrap  dealers  are 
many,  especially  with  the  railroads,  and  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  deliveries,  that  business  is 
very  light.  Many  permits  have  been  issued  to  move 
cars  on  Government  business,  but  anyone  having  scrap 
to  move  not  on  Government  business  has  a  very  slim 
chance  of  being  able  to  do  so.  Prices  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  nominal,  but  brokers  quote  prices  about  as 
follows  to  New  York  producers  and  dealers  per  gross 
ton  New  York: 

Heavy   melting  steel  scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania) $27.50  to  $29.50 

Old    steel     rails     (short     lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 27.00  to  29.00 

Relaying  rails    63.00  to  65.00 

Rerolling  rails   37.00  to  39.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 40.00  to  4  2.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 39.00  to  40.00 

Wrought-iron   track   scrap 30.00  to  31.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought  long 30.00  to  31.00 

Light  iron 8.00  to  10.00 

Cast  borings  (clean) 18.50  to  19.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    18.50  to  19.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 15.00  to  16.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1    in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) 27.00  to  28.00 

Machinery  cast  is  somewhat  more  active  than  other 

lines  and  slightly  higher  prices  are  being  paid  in  some 

cases.     For  cast  iron  scrap  dealers  in  New  York  City 

and  Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries 

per  gross  ton: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $31.00  to  $32.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (column,    building 

material,  etc 27.00  to  28.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc)    26.00  to  28.00 

Stove  plate   18.00  to  20.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 18.00  to  19  00 

Old  carwheels 31.00  to  33.00 

Malleable  cast   (railroad) 27.00  to  28.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — It  develops  that  at  the  Government 
camp  at  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  very  little  cast  iron  pipe  will 
be  used,  as  wooden  pipe  is  being  utilized  almost  exclu- 
sively. There  is  fair  business  in  private  lettings,  but 
no  public  business  of  importance  has  developed.  Car- 
loads of  6-in.,  8-in.  and  heavier  are  quoted  at  $65.50 
per  net  ton  tidewater  and  4-in.  at  $68.50. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


The  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Montreal,  is 
negotiating  with  the  Russian  authorities  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  big  Russian  order  which  will  shortly  be 
distributed  to  the  Canadian  companies,  totalling,  it  is 
reported,  10,000  freight  cars.  The  Canadian  Car  Co. 
is  now  working  on  an  order  for  2,000  freight  cars  for 
the  Russian  Government,  which  will  be  ready  for  deliv- 
ery by  October.  These  new  orders  will  be  a  great  help 
in  keeping  up  the  present  working  capacity  of  the 
Canadian  car  plants. 


Very     Serious     Depression — Preparing    to     Pay 
War  Taxes 

The  past  week  was  one  of  very  serious  depression 
in  the  stock  market.  Some  70  issues  in  the  stock  ex- 
change made  new  low  records  for  the  year  and  the 
break  in  the  bond  market  was  as  great  as  that  in 
stocks.  Although  one  session  was  reduced  to  two  hours 
and  the  stock  exchange  was  closed  on  Saturday,  the 
total  sales  were  heavy.  The  depression  was  attributed 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  and  to  the  predominance  of  the  radical  element 
in  the  Senate  in  demanding  higher  and  still  higher 
taxation.  Undoubtedly  many  business  concerns  are 
putting  aside  reserves  with  which  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions in  paying  taxes  which  will  be  called  for  under 
the  new  taxation  measure  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 
Whether  the  new  issue  of  Liberty  bonds  will  be  sub- 
scribed for  as  rapidly  as  the  first  one  is  problematical. 

Among  the  industrial  stocks  that  registered  losses 
during  the  past  week  were  the  following:  Allis- 
Chalmers,  2%;  American  Can,  4%;  American  Car  & 
Foundry,  4%;  American  Locomotive,  6%;  American 
Steel  Foundries,  5%;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  8%;  Bethle- 
hem Steel,  3%;  Bethlehem  Steel,  Class  B,  6i/4;  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron,  3%;  Crucible  Steel,  11^/2;  Gulf  States 
Steel,  4^/^;  International  Harvester,  1%;  Lackawanna 
Steel,  6;  Midvale  Steel,  2%;  National  Enameling  & 
Stamping,  3%;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  T^/^;  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel,  7%;  United  States  Steel,  7%;  United  States 
Steel  preferred,  %.  There  were  no  gains  recorded 
during  the  week  in  iron  and  steel  stocks. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  steel  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows: 


Allls-Chal.,   com..    23 H 
AUis-Chal.,  pref..    82% 
Am.  Can,  com...    38 
Am.  Can,  pref..  .  .106 
Am.  Car  &  Pdry., 

com 66% 

Am.  Loco.,  com.  .    57% 
Am.  Loco.,  pref..  .  .102. 

Am.  Ship,  com 

Am.   Steel  Fdries.   61 
Bald.   Loco.,  com.   55 
Bald.  Loco.,  pref.   99% 
Beth.    Steel,   com.i07 
Beth.  Steel, 

class  B 102% 

Beth.    Steel,    pref.  103 

Case  (J.  I.),  pref 

Charcoal  Iron, 

com 8% 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool..    65 

Colo.  Fuel    43 

Cruc.  Steel,  com..    63 14 
Cruc.  Steel,  pref..    9914 

Gen.  Electric 145V. 

Gt,   No    Ore  Cert.   32% 
Gulf  States  Steel  96 
Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

com 108% 

Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

pref 113% 


-  25% 

-  83 

-  42 
-108 

-  70% 

-  63% 
-104% 
.    93 

-  64% 

-  6314 

-  99% 
-112 

-109% 
-107 
.    84 

-  8% 

-  67  ¥4 

-  45 

-  71% 

-  99% 
-150% 

-  34% 
-104 

-112 

-11314 


Lacka.  Steel 

Lake  Sup,  Corp.  . 
Midvale  Steel.  . .  . 

Nat. -Acme 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 

com 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake. 
Nova  Scotia 

Steel   

Pressed  Stl.,  com. 
Pressed  Stl.,  pref 
Ry.  Steel  Spring, 

com 

Ry.  Steel  Spring, 

pref 

Republic,  com.  . . 
Republic,  pref. .  .  . 

Sloss,  com 

Superior  Steel.  . . 
Transue-Williams. 
Un.  Alloy  Steel.  . 
U.  S.  Pipe,  com. . 
U.  S.  Pipe,  pref 
U.  S.  Steel,  com.. 
U.  S.  Steel,  pref.. 
Va.  I.  C  &  Coke. 

Warwick 

"Westing.  Electric. 


77%. 
15%- 
51%. 
32%- 

36%. 


82% 
17% 
54 
33% 

-  40% 
.125y4 

-100% 

-  62^ 
.102 


44%-   48% 


The  Breitung  Ore  Properties 

Detroit,  Sept.  4. — Legal  obstacles  involved  in  one 
of  the  largest  iron  mining  mergers  ever  authorized  in 
Michigan  have  been  removed  by  the  Michigan  Securi- 
ties Commission,  which  has  issued  a  tentative  order 
permitting  the  new  $20,000,000  Breitung  Iron  Co.  to 
sell  $1,500,000  of  notes  in  this  State.  The  order  was 
issued  under  the  provision  that  the  company  make  cer- 
tain amendments  to  leases  now  held  by  subsidiary 
companies  and  have  them  approved  by  the  attorney 
general. 

Edward  N.  Breitung,  New  York,  head  of  the  new 
combination,  who  is  now  in  Detroit,  stated  that  these 
conditions  will  be  met  in  every  particular.  The  Breit- 
ung Iron  Co.  has  been  capitalized  at  $18,000,000,  of 
which  $15,000,000  is  in  common  stock,  $3,000,000  in 
preferred,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  $3,000,000  in  notes, 
half  of  which  amount  it  is  intended  to  dispose  of  on 
the  market.  The  other  stock  is  all  closely  held,  the 
merger  combines  all  the  Breitung  iron  ore  properties 
in  the  Upper  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Breitung  has  estimated  the  values  of  the 
various  properties,  including  a  steamboat  line,  at 
$20,000,000..     The  chief  mines  in  the  combination  are 
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the  Mary  Charlotte  Mining  Co.,  Negaunee,  Mich.;  Loon 
Lake  Iron  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.;  Clifford  Exten- 
sion Mining  Co.,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.;  Lucky  Star 
Mining  Co.,  Negaunee;  Breitung  Hematite  Ore  Co., 
Negaunee;  Washington  Iron  Co.,  Humboldt,  Wis.,  and 
several  smaller  companies.  It  is  estimated  the  mines 
will  have  a  production  of  500,000  tons  this  year,  700,- 
000  in  1918,  and  eventually  will  be  worked  up  to  an 
annual  production  of  1,000,000  tons  of  various  grades. 

Industrial  Finances 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  redemption  of  $2,000,- 
000  first  preferred  stock  of  the  Gulf  States  Steel  Co., 
the  voting  trustees  announce  that  the  consent  of  the 
holders  of  the  requisite  amount  of  the  second  pre- 
ferred and  common  stock  not  having  been  obtained, 
the  plan  had  been  abandoned. 

Net  earnings  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  according  to  the 
annual  report,  amounted  to  $5,323,005,  compared  with 
$3,503,471  in  the  year  preceding.  The  surplus  bal- 
ance after  allowing  for.  interest  charges,  depreciation, 
sinking  fund,  etc.,  totalled  $429,258,  an  increase  of 
$70,540. 
•  The  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  reports  for 
year  ended  Dec.  31  net  $1,313,906  against  $540,207 
previous  year,  and  surplus  after  all  charges  and  divi- 
dends $603,558  for  1916,  against  $197,179  for  1915. 

President  George  M.  Verity,  American  Rolling  Mill 
Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  general  letter  to 
the  company's  stockholders  recommending  that  its  com- 
mon stock  carry  a  par  value  of  $25  instead  of  $100 
as  at  present.  Under  the  plan,  common  stockholders 
would  receive  four  shares  with  a  par  value  of  $25  for 
each  $100  share  surrendered.  The  proposition  outlined 
is  the  third  step  in  the  completion  of  the  merger  of 
the  Columbus  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  into  the  American 
company,  and  the  refinancing  incident  thereto. 

The  Domhoff  &  Joyce  Co.,  pig  iron  and  coke  mer- 
chant, with  head  offices  in  Cincinnati,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $500,000.  This  in- 
crease was  decided  on  to  take  care  of  the  large  increase 
in  the  company's  business  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  company  maintains  branch  oflices  in  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Indianapolis  and  other  cities.  John  Ser- 
geant is  president  and  treasurer  and  Chas.  A.  Sergeant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 

The  Beaver  Dam  Manufacturing  Co.,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.,  maker  of  agricultural  machinery,  tools,  imple- 
ments, etc.,  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. The  liabilities  are  scheduled  at  $249,746  and 
the  assets  at  $269,936.  Unsecured  claims  are  listed  at 
1129,569. 

Dividends 

The  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  3%  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  quarterly,  1  per 
otnt  on  the  common,  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  General  F. reproofing  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
both  the  common  and  preferred,  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  quarterly,  3  per  cent  on  the 
common  and  2  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  both  payable 
■•pt.  29. 

The  Mollne  Plow  Co..  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
Mcond  preferred,  payable  Sept.  1. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  payable  Sept.  15. 

The  Wheeling  Steel  A  Iron  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  and 
extra  2  per  cent,  payable  Oct  1. 
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OBITUARY 


Women  have  been  employed  in  the  stores  depart- 
Bient  of  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
About  no  (^rl  clerks  have  taken  the  places  of  men 
called  to  the  colors.  The  company  reports  it  has  no 
trouble  in  securing  young  women  as  employees  and 
has  a  waiting  list  of  160. 


South  Africa's  steel  output  in  1916  as  represented 
by  the  United  Steel  Corporation,  was  9162  tons  made 
up  as  follows:  Ingots,  4660  tons;  light  rails,  1636  tons; 
structural  strpl,  460  tons,  and  general  merchant  steel, 
2417  tons.  Extensions  to  the  plant  will  insure  a  large 
output  in  1917. 


flllltlllHMIIIIMIIHIIUIII 


Albert  S.  Smith,  president  of  the  Smith  &  Mills 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  his 
home  Sept.  3,  aged  59.  He  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
went  to  Cincinnati  at  the  age  of  17,  entering  the  em- 
ploy of  the  John  Steptoe  Co.  In  1885  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  the  late  James  Mills,  establishing  the 
company  which  he  headed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  prominent  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Business 
Men's  Club  and  other  social  and  business  organizations. 

Albert  S.  Fears,  treasurer  of  Reed,  Fears  &  Miller, 
Inc.,  Boston,  dealers  in  pig  iron  and  coke,  died  Aug.  29. 


Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  held  in  that  city,  Aug.  30,  a  re- 
vised contract  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion for  a  large  tonnage  of  coal  running  over  a  number 
of  years,  effective  on  and  after  Feb.  15,  1917,  was 
approved  and  authorized  to  be  executed.  Under  the 
revision  of  this  contract  the  coal  company  secures  a 
better  price  for  its  coal  than  under  the  old  contract. 

The  LaBelle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  is  re- 
ported to  have  purchased  recently  about  2500  acres  of 
coal  lands  in  Ohio  and  Brooke  counties.  West  Virginia. 

The  A.  T.  Nye  &  Son  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio,  stove  and 
range  manufacturer,  has  sold  its  works  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  marine  supply  plant  at 
that  place.  As  a  result,  the  company  is  now  looking 
for  another  location  to  build  a  stove  and  range  plant, 
and  would  like  to  locate  where  there  are  some  buildings 
already  available.  The  concern  has  been  in  business 
since  1828,  and  has  been  located  where  it  is  now  lor 
50  years,  having  made  but  one  change  in  location  in 
the  89  years  that  it  has  been  in  business.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  use  the  plant,  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Government  in  about  eight  months,  as  a  dis- 
tributing point  for  all  the  supplies  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment fleet  in  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  district. 

Marietta  furnace  of  E.  J.  Lavino  at  Marietta,  Pa., 
went  in  blast  on  Aug.  21  on  ferromanganese. 


Defective  Ammunition 

Washington,  Sept.  4. — The  announcement  that  prac- 
tically one-third  of  the  small-arms  ammunition  sent  to 
France  for  General  Pershing's  troops  has  been  found 
defective  from  chemical  reaction  set  up  in  the  primers 
after  manufacture  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  has  been 
followed  by  immediate  steps  looking  to  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  the  military  committees  of  both  houses 
and  by  a  special  board  of  army  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  statement 
General  William  Crozier,  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Adj.  Gen.  McCain  recommending 
that  a  board  of  investigation  be  appointed.  The  Senate 
and  House  are  investigating. 


The  Swedish  Ironmasters'  Association  in  1915  ap-^; 
pointed  a  committee  to  study  the  whole  question  of  fu- 
ture supplies  of  charcoal,  as  according  to  careful  esti- 
mates the  country's  stock  of  timber  will  have  to  be 
husbanded  so  as  to  allow  for  a  complete  replacement 
in  30  years.  With  a  view  of  saving  timber  the  three 
systems  of  burning  in  use  (in  charring  heaps,  kilns  and 
using  up  waste  in  saw-mills)  and  the  question  of  the 
more  extensive  use  of  electric  furnaces,  are  receiving 
closer  attention.  Late  statistics  put  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  charcoal  in  Sweden  at  about  700,000  tons. 


The  Tungsten  ore  output  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Senior  Warden  of 
Mines,  was  515  tons  in  1916  against  292  tons  in  1915. 
Of  the  1915  production  235  tons  was  wolfram  and  57 
tons  was  scheelite.  Most  of  the  1916  output  was  low 
grade  concentrate. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb.: 
New  York,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.;  Boston,  21.5c.; 
Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati,  15.8c.;  In- 
dianapolis, 17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis,  23.6c.;  Kan- 
sas City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul,  32.9c.;  Denver, 
68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.; 
Denver  pipe,  76.1c.;  minimum  carload,  46,000  lb.;  struc- 
tural steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload,  40,- 
000  lb.;  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only),  pipe,  65c.;  struc- 
tural steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  minimum  carload,  60,000 
lb.  No  freight  rates  are  being  published  via  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being  used  in  transatlantic 
trade. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in. ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  angles,  3  to  6 
to.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  In. 
and  over,  4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

(Prices  of  independent  mills) 
Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg :  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
Including  large-head  barb  roonng  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $  1.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85;  painted  barb  wire,  $4  15;  polished  fence 
staples.  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base,  these  pr.ces 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  moO-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  21/2  per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent :  smill,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bo'.ts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent ; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent  with 
c.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.     Lag  screws   (cone  or  gimlet  point), 

45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq,  blank,  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90  oft; 
hex.,  blank,  $1.90  off,  and  tapped,  $1.70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c. 
and  t.  .sq.  blank  $1.70  off,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off;  hex.  blank, 
^1.60  off,  and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts,  50 
and  10  per  cent.  Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and 
10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
Bumers  at  $90  to  $95  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel  $95  to  $100,  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill;  above 
0.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $7.00  ;  %  In.,  7/16  In. 
and  %  in.,  $7.00  base.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
f7.00  to  $8  00,  all  par  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts.  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.,  in  small  lots,  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  In  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.     Light  rails,  26  to 

46  lb..  $75  to  $80  ;  16  to  20  lb  .  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  f.ob.  mill, 
with  u.'^ual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,  $38  ;  open-hearth,  $40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31.  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plate  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package  and  are  now  as  fol- 
lows: 8-lb  coiting,  200  lb.,  $16  per  package;  8-lb.  coating, 
L  C,  $16.30:  12-lb.  coating.  I.  C,  $17.50;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C., 
«18.25;  20-lb.  coating.  I.  C,  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20; 
30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb  coat- 
ing, I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  4c.  to  4.50c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
4.60c.  to  5c.  from  warehouse.  In  small  lots  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.  ;  railroad  test  bars,  5.26c.  In 
carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 

Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  Jobbers  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  Pltt<-burgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1917,   all   full    weight,    except    for   LaBelle    Iron   Works   and 


Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,   which  quote  higher  prices,  and 
National  Tube  Co.,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Steel 


Butt  Weld 


Iron 


Inches 

I,  ^  and 


to  3. 


Black  Galv. 

. .   42  151/2 

.  .    46  31% 

. .    49  35^4 


Inches 
%  and  % , 


%    

%  tol%. 


Black 

,  .  23 
.  .  24 
..    28 


Lap  Weld 


2  42 

2Yi'to"6'. '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.  45 

7  to  12 42 

13  and  14 32^^ 

15 30 


291/2 
32% 
28% 


2   26 

2%   to  6 28 

7  to  12 25 


Galv. 

n 

10 

17 


12 
15 
12 


14  and 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  enda 

%,  %  and  %.... 


..  38  20% 

..  43  30% 

%   to   1% 47  34% 

2  to  3 48  36% 


22 
27 
%  to  1% 33 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2  40  28% 

2%  to  4 43  31% 

4  to  6 42  30% 

7  to  8 38  24% 

9   to  12 33  19% 


2   27 

2%   to  4 29 

4%   to  6 28 

7  to   8 20 

9  to   12 15 


B 

14 
18 


14 

17 

16 

8 

3 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  6  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%   points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on 
standard  charcoal  Iron  tubes,  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as  follows: 


Lap-Welded  Steel 

1%  and  2  in 31 

2V*  in 28 

2%   and  2%   in 34 

3  and  314   in 34 

3%  to  4%  in 34 

5  and  6  in 33 

7   to  13   in 80 


Standard  Charcoal  Iron 

1%  in 28 

1%  and  2  in 36 

2%  in 32 

2%  and  2%  in 38 

3  and  3%   in 43 

3  %  to  4  %  in .  .  No  quotations 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  bring  higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net   or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 


Blue   Annealed — Bessemer 


Cents  per  lb. 


Nos.  3  to  8 8.00  to  8  50 

Nos.   9  and  10 8.25  to  8.50 

Nos.  11  and  12 8.R0  to  8  75 

Nos.  13  and  14 8.75  to  9  00 

Nos.  15  and  16 9.OO  to  9.25 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 


Nos.  17  to  21 8.30  to 

Nos.   22  and  24 8  35  to 

Nos.  25  and  26 8  40  to 

No.    27 8.45  to 

No.    28 8..'".0  to 

No.    29 8.55  to 

No.    30 8.65  to 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Oage — Bessemer 
Nos.  10  and  11 9  00  to 


8.80 
8.85 
8.90 
8.96 
9.00 
9.06 
9.15 


9.50 
9  60 
9.75 
9.90 
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Nos.   1 2  and  14 910  to 

Nos.   15  and  16 925  to 

Nos.  17  to  21 9  40  to 

Nos.  22  and  24 9  55  to  10;05 

Nos.   25  and  26 9.70  to  10.20 

N°    U  9.85  to  10  35 

No.   28  10  00  to  10.50 

No.  29  10  25  to  10.76 

No.  30  10.50  to  11.00 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.  15  and  16 7  80  to 

Nos.  1 7  to  21 7  85  to 

Nos.    22   to   24 7:90to 

Nos.  25  to  27 7  95  to 

No.   28    8.00  to 

No.   29    8  05  to 

No.   30    8  05  to 

Nos.  30%  and  31; ., g.lO  to 


8.30 
8.35 
8.40 
8.46 
8.50 
8.55 
8.55 
8.60 
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Metal  Markets 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,  ,. Lead ^  , Spelter ^ 

Electro-     New  New         St.         New  St. 

Aue        Lake       lytic        York  York       Louis     York  Louis 

29    ....25.50        25.50        61.50  10.50        lO.STVa    S.STVa  8.I21/2 

30 25.50         25.50        61.75  10.45        10.321^    8.25  8.00 

31 25.25        25.25        61.75  lO.STVa    10.25        8.25  8.00 

Sept. 

1" 25.25        25.25         10.37%    10.25        8.25  8.00 

4 25.25         25.25        61.00  10.25        10.12y2    8.25  8.00 

New  York,  Sept.  5. 
The  markets  are  dull  and  featureless.  Prices  are 
lower  in  all  cases  and  mostly  nominal.  Copper  is  life- 
less. Tin  is  quiet  and  steady.  Lead  is  dull  and  weaker. 
Spelter  is  stagnant  and  slowly  sagging.  Antimony  is 
lifeless  and  lower. 

New  York 
Copper. — ^The  air  is  full  of  baseless  rumors  regard- 
ing the  price  which  the  Government  and  the  Allies  will 
pay  for  their  purchases.  No  definite  information  is  as- 
certainable nor  is  it  even  known  yet  what  prices  will  be 
paid  for  the  60,000,000  lb.  which  the  Government  pur- 
chased some  months  ago.  This  potent  uncertainty,  to- 
gether with  labor  and  other  troubles,  continues  to  keep 
the  market  in  a  state  of  near  paralysis.  As  a  result 
buying  is  only  from  hand  to  mouth  with  not  enough 
to  establish  a  market  and  prices  are  entirely  nominal. 
Yesterday  both  Lake  and  electrolytic  were  nominally 
quoted  at  about  25.25c.,  New  York,  with  quotations  vary- 
ing on  either  side  of  this  about  %c.,  depending  upon 
the  relations  of  buyer  and  seller.  For  the  last  quarter 
the  general  quotation  seems  to  be  24c.  to  25c.,  New 
York.  Consumption  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate,  but 
production  is  being  considerably  interfered  with  by 
labor  troubles  in  the  West.  These  facts,  together  with 
the  certainty  that  sooner  or  later  extensive  buying 
must  materialize,  are  the  only  bright  spots  in  the 
market.  The  London  market  is  unchanged  at  £137  for 
spot  electrolytic  and  £133  for  futures. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  both  Lake 
and  electrolytic  copper  for  the  month  of  August,  ac- 
cording to  daily  quotations  in  The  Iron  Age,  was 
27.24c. 

Tin. — The  market  continues  featureless  with  ac- 
tivity only  spasmodic.  On  Aug.  29  there  was  consider- 
able inquiry  with  sales  of  about  250  tons  of  Straits  tin 
reported.  On  the  same  day  there  were  sales  of  tin,  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive  soon,  at  60.87  V^c,  New  York,  also  of 
December  shipment  from  the  Straits  at  57.12  i/^c,  and  of 
metal  due  from  the  Straits  in  September  at  60.50c. 
After  that  demand  declined  and  inquiries  were  few 
until  Aug.  31,  on  which  day  there  developed  a  fair  de- 
mand for  futures,  but  no  sales  were  reported.  Thurs- 
day, Aug.  30,  was  practically  a  holiday  in  honor  of  the 
New  York  National  Guard  and  the  market  was  neglected, 
but  metal  was  offered  at  61.75c.  with  few  buyers. 
Yesterday  after  another  holiday  there  was  a  little  in- 
quiry, developing  into  sales  of  100  to  125  tons,  mostly 
■pot.  The  quotation  yesterday  was  61c.,  New  York. 
Arrivals  this  month,  including  yesterday's,  were  325 
tons,  with  the  quantity  afloat  4015  tons.  The  Lonaon 
market  yesterday  was  £243  lOs.  for  spot  Straits,  a  de- 
cline cf  lOs.  from  last  week. 

Lm4.— The  feature  in  the  lead  market  the  past  week 
was  the  reduction  by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co,  of  its  price  by  '/4c.  per  lb.,  to  lO.GOc,  New  York.  An 
unusual  statement  in  connection  with  this  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  company  is  willing  to  book  orders  at 
the  new  price  without  any  conditions  stipulated.  This 
is  regarded  as  a  (rrcat  change  in  policy  and  as  indicat- 
inir  an  Increase  in  the  supply  of  lead.  In  general,  con- 
ditions remain  unaltered  with  buyers  still  holding  off. 
Sellers  and  buyers  seem  as  far  apart  as  ever  and  there 
has  been  no  purrhaf<ing  on  a  large  scale.  Prices  in 
the  outside  market  haw  also  receded,  metal  being  offered 
.^t  10.37 ^c.  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  with  October 
delivery  offered  at  10.25c.,  St.  Louis,  and  November  at 


10c. ,  St.  Louis.  Yesterday  the  outside  market  broke 
to  10.25c.,  New  York,  at  which  price  it  is  reported  a 
100-ton  lot  changed  hands.  Active  buying  is  not  looked 
for  until  confidence  in  business  conditions  is  renewed. 

Spelter. — Pronounced  dullness  continues  in  the  spel- 
ter market  and  quotations  are  a  little  lower  but  largiely 
nominal,  actual  transactions  being  confined  to  ve^ 
small  lots  coming  from  sellers  anxious  to  do  a  little 
business  or  from  resale  sources.  The  general  nominal 
quotation  yesterday  was  about  8c.,  St.  Louis,  or  8.25c., 
New  York,  for  prime  Western.  Last  quarter  is  from 
%c.  to  l^c.  higher.  Under  present  conditions  there  is 
no  incentive  to  buy  and  no  inclination  to  sell  with 
the  metal  so  near  the  cost-of-production  basis.  The 
only  ray  of  hope  is  the  accumulating  demand  which 
must  express  itself  sooner  or  later  from  both  domestic 
and  foreign  sources. 

Antimony. — In  view  of  continued  lack  of  demand  the 
market  is  lower.  Chinese  and  Japanese  grades  are 
quoted  at  14.50c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent 
pure,  is  unchanged  at  47c.  to  49c.  per  lb.,  New  York. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  weaker.  Dealers'  sell- 
ing prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 26.50  to  27.00 

Copper,    heavy   and    wire 25.50  to  26.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 22.50  to  23  50 

Bra.'-s,   heavy    17.50  to  18.50 

Brass,   light    13  00  to  14.00 

Heavy  machine  composition 24.50  to  26.00 

No.   1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 16.75 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,  heavy 9.25  to    9.376 

Lead,  tea   7.75 

Zinc   6.50 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  4. — Quiet  is  the  rule  throughout  the 
market.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  anything,  but  con- 
sumers are  marking  time,  pending  some  shaping  of  the 
market  in  regard  to  prices.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Casting  copper,  25c.;  Lake,  27.50c.;  electrolytic,  26c.; 
tin,  carloads,  62e.;  small  lots,  64c.  to  65c.;  lead,  10.25c.; 
spelter,  8c.;  sheet  zinc,  19c.;  antimony,  17c.  to  18.50c. 
On  old  metals  we  quote  buying  prices  for  less  than  car- 
load lots  as  follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes, 
22.50c.;  copper  clips,  21.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  21c.;  red 
brass,  21c.;  yellow  brass,  15c.;  lead  pipe,  8c.;  zinc, 
5.50c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  40c.;  block  tin,  45c. 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  4 — Non-ferrous  metals  have  shown 
very  little  feature  in  this  market,  being  generally  easier, 
if  anything.  The  close  to-day  on  Missouri  product,  car- 
load lots,  was:  Lead,  10c. ;  spelter,  8c.  to  8.25c.  In  less 
than  carload  lots  the  quotations  to-day  were:  Lead,! 
lie;  spelter,  9c.;  tin,  66c.;  lake  copper,  30c.;  electrolytic 
copper,  29.50c.;  Asiatic  antimony,  18c.  In  the  Joplin 
district  there  was  very  little  change  apparent  in  the 
prices,  the  out-turn  or  the  tone  of  the  market.  Zinc 
blende  ranged  from  $65  to  $75  per  ton,  basis  of  60  per 
cent  metal,  with  the  average  for  the  district  for  the 
week  at  $69  per  ton.  Calamine  was  quiet  at  $35  to  $42 
per  ton,  basis  of  40  per  cent  metal,  with  the  week's 
average  for  the  district  at  $39.50  per  ton.  Lead  was 
rather  easier,  but  the  top  quotation  was  held  up  to  $100 
per  ton  and  the  average  for  the  week  for  the  district 
was  $99  per  ton.  The  turn-in  continues  to  be  very; 
heavy,  and  this  in  conjunction  with  the  inability  to  get, 
cars  and  the  rather  slow  demand  is  holding  prices  down. 
On  miscellaneous  scrap  metals  we  quote  dealers'  buying 
prices  as  follows:  Light  brass,  lie;  heavy  yellow 
brass,  14.50c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper, 
19.50c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  22.50c.;  pewter, 
25c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  lead,  7c.;  tea  lead,  6c.;  zinc,  5c. 

The  Albert  E.  Baxter  Engineering  Co.,  Ellicott 
Square  Building,  Buffalo,  has  completed  plans  for  a 
cereal  mill  and  warehouse  112  x  120  ft.,  3  stories,  to  be 
erected  at  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  by  the  Tanner  Gross  Co., 
Inc.,  25  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  to  cost  $125,000. 

The  T.  Tolhurst  Machine  Co.,  648  Fulton  Street, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  let  a  contract  for  wood  working  build- 
ing 60  x  220  ft.  and  40  x  60  ft.,  1  story,  at  Green 
Island,  N.  Y. 
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CONTRACTS  FOR  SHIPS 


Steel  Given  Preference — No  More  Contracts  for 
Wooden  Vessels 

Washington,  Sept.  4. — The  long  pending  contracts 
with  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  the  American 
International  Corporation,  and  the  Merchants'  Ship- 
building Corporation  for  the  construction  in  Govern- 
ment financed  yards  of  fabricated  steel  ships  have  been 
completed  and  it  is  officially  stated  will  be  formally 
executed  on  Sept.  6.  The  three  concerns  have  been  noti- 
fied to  begin  active  w^ork  without  further  delay  and  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  been  assured  in  re- 
turn that  the  first  ship  will  be  delivered  in  eight  months 
and  thereafter  one  vessel  will  be  completed  every  two 
days  until  all  are  finished. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  yet  acted 
upon  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  Shipping  Board 
for  an  additional  appropriation  of  approximately  $915,- 
000,000,  the  entire  program  of  fabricated  steel  ships 
will  not  be  ordered  at  the  outset.  Initial  orders  for  50 
ships  each  will  be  placed  with  the  Submarine  Boat  and 
Merchants'  Shipbuilding  corporations  and  for  60  ships 
with  the  American  International  Corporation.  Ulti- 
mately upwards  of  300  fabricated  steel  ships  will  be 
ordered  and  the  total  may  possibly  reach  400,  if  Con- 
gress will  supply  the  necessary  funds. 

Government  Furnishes  Steel 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contracts,  the  Government 
will  furnish  the  steel  for  the  fabricated  ships  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  informal  orders  already  placed,  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  secure  458,000  tons  of  steel 
plates  and  shapes.  The  vessels  ordered  will  be  chiefly 
of  5000  and  7500  tons  each,  but  a  few  9000-ton  ships 
will  probably  be  built.  As  the  Shipping  Board  desires 
to  procure  a  maximum  of  tonnage  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  its  preference  is  for  two  5000-ton  ships, 
which  can  be  built  in  eight  months  rather  than  one 
^  9000-ton  vessel  requiring  considerably  longer  for  its  con- 
struction. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  fabricated  steel  ships  are 
to  be  built  are  necessarily  somewhat  complicated.  They 
are  based  upon  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  about 
$150  per  ton,  which  includes  the  cost  of  the  steel  which 
the  Government  furnishes.  The  contractors,  however, 
are  guaranteed  a  certain  profit  per  ton  over  and  above 
all  expenses  including  reasonable  overhead  charges.  As 
the  Government  will  finance  the  shipbuilding  plants,  it 
will  have  the  option  to  take  them  over  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  If  it  decides  not  to  do  so,  it  is  understood  that 
some  form  of  amortization  allowance  will  be  made. 

Aside  from  the  orders  for  fabricated  steel  ships  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  made  contracts  for 
570  vessels  of  which  429  are  wooden,  58  composite  and 
83  steel.  The  bulk  of  these  contracts  were  placed  by 
General  Goethals  while  serving  as  manager  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  wooden  ships  are 
embraced  in  62  contracts  ranging  from  two  to  20  ships 
each,  the  contracting  yards  being  located  at  almost 
every  available  point  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

May  Stop  Building 

Formal  announceinent  has  been  made  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  that  no  more  contracts  will  be  placed  for 
wooden  ships.  In  fact,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether 
all  the  wooden  ships  already  ordered  will  be  built.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
when  the  wooden  ship  was  being  strongly  urged  as  the 
key  to  the  problem  of  defeating  the  submarine  campaign, 
orders  were  placed  right  and  left  with  shipbuilding  con- 
cerns whose  yards  either  existed  wholly  on  paper  or 
required  considerable  financing  before  the  actual  work 
of  construction  could  begin.  When  these  builders  un- 
dertook to  buy  lumber  to  carry  out  their  contracts,  they 
encountered  other  obstacles.  The  pine  mills  of  the 
South  and  those  producing  fir  in  the  Northwest  had 
promised  lumber  at  certain  prices,  but  as  the  market 
had  risen  substantially  they  were  reluctant  to  recognize 
anything  except  written  contracts.     This  situation  has 


been  remedied  to  some  extent  and  the  Government  is 
prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  compel  deliveries  of 
any  desired  material. 

The  value  of  the  wooden  ship  for  foreign  service, 
however,  has  come  to  be  very  seriously  questioned  by 
experts  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  bulk  of 
those  ordered  will  be  operated  in  coastwise  traffic  for 
the  purpose  of  releasing  other  ships  better  suited  to  the 
foreign  trade.  Even  this  makeshift  will  prove  disap- 
pointing, it  is  feared,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  coast- 
wise vessels  are  not  calculated  to  meet  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  the  submarine  campaign.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  swift  vessels  are  necessary  for  this 
work  and  ample  statistics  prove  that  an  overwhelming 
percentage  of  the  vessels  sunk  are  of  less  than  14  knots 
speed.  Vessels  capable  of  making  15  or  16  knots  are 
able  to  outrun  the  undersea  boats. 

Watertight  Compartments 

Another  difficulty  about  utilizing  coastwise  vessels 
in  the  transatlantic  service  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  constructed  with  watertight  compartments.  This 
method  of  construction  has  been  found  to  be  very  effec- 
tive and  it  is  believed  that  ships  built  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plans  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration will  remain  afloat  even  after  being  fairly  hit 
by  two  torpedoes.  A  combination  of  speed  with  numer- 
ous watertight  bulkheads,  therefore,  is  believed  to  ren- 
der vessels  almost  immune.  These  two  features  are 
being  kept  constantly  in  view  in  the  revision  of  the 
plans  of  the  vessels  now  in  course  of  construction  in 
American  shipyards,  which  have  been  commandeered 
by  the  Shipping  Board. 

Information  received  here  through  official  sources 
indicates  that  all  the  important  nations  of  the  world 
are  bending  their  energies  to  merchant  ship  construc- 
tion. Even  the  Allies  are  no  longer  giving  their  first 
thought  to  the  building  of  warships,  but  are  construct- 
ing cargo  vessels  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  double 
purpose  of  combating  the  submarine  and  of  being  in 
position  when  the  war  is  over  to  extend  their  foreign 
trade.  England's  ship  tonnage  losses  are  said  to  have 
been  so  heavy  that  she  feels  she  must  forego  warship 
building  in  favor  of  merchant  vessels  in  order  to  hold 
her  position  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Lloyds 
Register  shows  the  addition  of  63  vessels  of  large  ton- 
nage to  the  British  merchant  marine  between  June  8 
and  Ju^y  17.  Germany's  shipyards  are  reported  as 
busy  night  and  day  with  cargo  vessels  ranging  from 
5000  tons  up  to  the  Bismarck,  a  giant  liner  of  56,000 
tons,  the  largest  merchant  ship  in  the  world,  which  is 
to  be  launched  after  the  war. 

The  United  States  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment 
Board  has  been  completed  by  the  appointment  of  Ed- 
ward F.  Carry  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Haskell- 
Barker  Car  Co.,  which  has  its  plant  at  Michigan  City, 
Ind.  The  board  is  now  equipped  to  adjust  labor  dis- 
putes in  American  shipyards  where  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
has  ships  under  construction  or  repair.  w.  L.  c. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  given  th« 
Unit  Construction  Co.,  contracting  engineers.  Title 
Guaranty  Building,  St.  Louis,  the  work  of  designing 
and  constructing  100  group  houses  of  reinforced  con- 
crete for  industrial  workers,  together  with  the  layout 
of  streets,  sewers  and  water  lines  in  colony  plan,  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  cost  of  initial  development  is 
estimated  at  $500,000. 


At  the  meeting  of  American  Gear  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  be  held  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Sept.  14  and  15,  papers  are  to  be  presented  as 
follows:  Heat  treating  and  hardening  of  gears;-  in- 
spection of  gearing;  spur  gearing  by  the  rotary  or  disk 
cutting  process,  and  spur  gears  by  the  shaper  method. 


The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa., 
will  make  extensions  in  its  machine  works  to  handle  a. 
contract  for  Government  work  recently  received. 
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W.  H.  CUNNINGHAM 


Wilfred  H.  Cunningham  has 
been  elected  president  of  Lake 
Superior  Corporation  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  bank- 
ing house  of  Kurtz  Bros,  and 
his  election  is  understood  to 
be  a  recognition  of  the  large 
Philadelphia  interest  in  the 
corporation's  securities,  which 
has  expanded  greatly  within 
the  last  two  years. 

Three  important  changes  in  the  firm  of  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  took  place  Sept.  1,  when 
Robert  L.  Ireland  retired  from  membership  and  L.  C. 
Hanna,  Jr.,  and  James  D.  Ireland  became  members  of 
the  firm,  which  now  includes  in  addition  to  the  two  new 
members,  L.  C.  Hanna,  Sr.,  Mathew  Andrews,  H.  M, 
Hanna,  Jr.,  F.  B.  Richards,  William  Collins  and  R.  F. 
Grant.  L.  C.  Hanna,  Jr.,  after  graduating  from  Yale 
University,  was  associated  with  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  for  a  year  and  spent  some  time  in  the  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  district.  Since  then  he  has  been  in 
various  departments  of  the  offices  of  M.  A.  Hanna  & 
Co.  James  D.  Ireland  has  also  been  associated  with 
the  firm  for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Duluth  offices,  and  general  manager  in  charge  of 
ore  properties  in  the  Northwest.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
R.  L.  Ireland,  the  retiring  member,  is  prominently 
identified  with  Cleveland  industries.  He  was  formerly 
actively  associated  with  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co., 
of  which  he  is- still  a  director,  and  has  other  extensive 
interests. 

Edward  Worcester,  first  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  returned  from  a  vaca- 
tion spent  in  Maine. 

Alfred  G.  Place,  for  some  time  chief  electrician  of 
the  Youngstovm  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstovra,  Ohio, 
has  been  named  consulting  electrical  engineer  and  has 
been  succeeded  as  chief  electrician  by  L.  J.  Hess.  Mr. 
Hess  is  from  the  Joliet  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 
He  will  assume  his  new  duties  at  once. 

.'  ■  E.  B.  Blandy,  for  the  past  seven  years  connected 
with  Pilling  &  Crane,  New  York,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come secretary  of  the  Northern  Ore  Co.  of  New  York, 
which  some  months  ago  acquired  the  Keystone  blast 
furnace,  Island  Park,  near  Easton,  Pa.,  formerly  owned 
by  the  Thomas  Iron  Co. 

Charles  E.  Hathaway,  assistant  treasurer  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass.,  has  re- 
signed owing  to  ill  health  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
John  F.  Hanley,  head  bookkeeper.  H.  Edgeworth 
Frick,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  hull  department, 
has  resigned  after  13  years'  service  to  accept  a  position 
on  the  inspection  staff  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  has  been  assigned  to  duty  in  Delaware. 

Irving  V.  Thomas,  formerly  factory  manager  of  the 
old  Ix>zier  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  now  is  production  man- 
ager for  the  Hercules  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

R.  G.  Taylor,  sales  representative  for  the  American 
C«r  A  Foundry  Co.'s  Detroit  plant,  has  been  commis- 
sioned a  captain  in  the  ordnance  officers'  reserve  corps, 

John  W.  Boehne,  former  mayor  of  Evansville,  Ind., 
and  former  representative  in  the  Congress,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Indiana  Stove  Works  at  Evans- 
ville to  succeed  the  late  Jacob  Fischer. 

Howard  C.  Mull  has  been  promoted  from  sales  rep- 
resentative to  sales  agent  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Verona  Tool  Works  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington,  is 
now   connected   with    the   Pacific   Commercial    Co.,    11 


Broadway,  New  York.  The  company's  head  office  is  at 
Manila,  and  it  carries  on  a  large  business  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Far  East.  It  is  closely  associated  with 
Andersen,  Meyer  &  Co.  and  with  the  Hartmann 
Brothers,  importers,  New  York. 

J.  P.  Bennett,  who  recently  resigned  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  rolling  mills  at  the  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa.,  was  presented  a 
diamond  ring  by  employees  of  his  department,  Aug.  24, 
with  presentation  speech  by  R.  C.  Parsons,  superin- 
tendent of  the  structural  and  rail  mills.  Mr.  Bennett 
will  become  assistant  superintendent  at  the  plant  of 
the  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

William  Stampleman,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Universal  Tool  &  Die  Works,  New  York,  has  recently 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Ever  Ready  Machine 
&  Tool  Works,  180  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

George  D.  Kirkham,  sales  agent,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  St.  Paul  office  of  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  has  returned  to  the  Chicago  office.  H.  S. 
Durant  has  returned  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  re- 
sume his  duties  at  the  St.  Paul  office. 

H.  J.  Woodward  has  been  made  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Woodward  formerly  held  a  similar  position  with 
the  Knight  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  which  was 
recently  taken  over  by  the  Republic  company,  and  will 
now  act  as  sales  manager  of  both  concerns. 

Dudely  R.  Kennedy,  assistant  to  J.  A.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  spoke  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards 
and  Commissions  in  Boston,  Aug.  23. 

F.  G.  Schulz,  formerly  with  the  New  York  Central 
railroad,  has  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  to  Horton 
Penrose,  Pittsburgh  manager  of  Shimer  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, producer  of  pig  iron,  ferromanganese  and 
allied  products. 

Charles  E.  Satler,  secretary  of  the  United  Engineer- 
ing &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  returned  from  an 
extended  vacation  spent  at  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Louis  C.  Witkowski  has  been  elected  sales  manager 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Sales  Corporation,  Mun- 
sey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  Washington  representative  for  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.  and  for  manufacturers  of  metal 
goods  and  machinery.  The  American  and  Foreign 
Sales  Corporation  was  organized  to  represent  manu- 
facturers in  negotiations  with  various  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

R.  A.  Lewis,  general  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Bethlehem  plants,  in- 
cluding Lehigh,  Saucon  and  Northampton  plants.  L. 
W.  Adams,  superintendent  of  the  Saucon  plant,  has 
resigned  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Timothy  Burns, 
who  has  been  transferred  from  the  Maryland  plant  of 
the  company.  The  Northampton  plant  is  the  name  now 
given  to  what  was  previously  known  as  the  Lehigh 
coke  plant. 

John  A.  Stevens,  engaged  in  consulting  engineering, 
with  steam  power  plants  as  a  specialty,  at  8  Merrimack 
Street,  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  organized  a  department  to 
cover  the  design  and  superintendence  of  construction 
of  factory  buildings. 

W.  E.  Firth,  safety  engineer  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  vacation. 

Paul  Caldwell  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Cleveland 
Crane  &  Engineering  Co.  in  the  sales  department  and 
will  take  charge  of  its  New  York  office  about  Oct.  1. 

C.  A.  Crowe,  formerly  manager  Grand  Rapids  office 
of  the  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  office,  located  in  the 
Penobscot  Building.  N.  W.  Taber,  formerly  the  De- 
troit manager,   has   been   appointed   factory   manager. 

J.  E.  McAllister  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  National  Steel  Car  Co., 
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Hamilton,  Ont.,  succeeding  Basil  Magor,  who  has  held 
the  position  for  several  years. 

A.  T.  Perrin,  assistant  chief  draftsman  of  the  Do- 
minion Bridge  Co.,  Lachine,  Que.,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come manager  of  the  Rapid  Tool  &  Machine  Co.'s  plant 
at  Iberville,  Que.,  the  head  office  of  which  is  located  at 
Lachine,  Que. 

W.  J.  Longmore,  general  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  spend- 
ing his  vacation  at  Muskoka  Lake,  Canada. 

Charles  L.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund  Commission,  Pittsburgh,  has  become  affiliated 
with  the  Loughead  Aircraft  Mfg.  Co.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.,  the  management  of  which  has  asked  for  authori- 
zation to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $40,000  to 
$1,000,000.  The  concern  has  selected  a  site  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  expects  to  begin  making  deliveries  of 
various  types  of  airplanes  to  the  Government  within 
90  days. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  New  York,  has  gone  to  the  Pacific 
coast  on  a  professional  trip  which  will  require  six  or 
seven  weeks. 

Legal  Aspects  of  Transportation 

BY  A.  L.  H.  STREET 

Time  for  Filing  Freight  Loss  Claims. — Plaintiff  is 
not  entitled  to  recover  against  defendant  railway  com- 
pany on  account  of  loss  of  castings  in  transit  under  an 
interstate  shipment,  where  no  notice  of  the  loss  was 
given  within  four  months  after  a  reasonable  time  for 
delivery  had  elapsed,  as  required  by  the  cond  tions 
stated  in  the  bill  of  lading.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  railway  company  to  waive  compliance  with  this  con- 
dition, since  such  waiver  would  amount  to  an  unjust 
discrimination  in  plaintiff's  favor,  in  violation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  (Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  May  29,  1917.  Metz  Co.  vs.  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  116  Northeastern  Reporter,  475.) 

Carrier's  Liability  for  Disregarding  Routing. — 
Where  goods  are  delivered  to  a  railway  company  for 
transportation  over  its  road  and  connecting  lines,  under 
stipulation  in  the  bill  of  lading  directing  delivery  to  a 
given  carrier  at  a  certain  point,  the  company  renders 
itself  liable  for  loss  sustained  by  the  shipper  through 
failure  to  observe  the  routing  directed.  (Kansas  Su- 
preme Court,  May  12,  1917.  Bennett  vs.  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  164  Pacific  Reporter,  1084.) 

Liability  for  Freight  Charges — When  Seller  Is  Not 
Responsible  for  Transit  Delays. — The  fact  that  a  sales- 
man who  took  an  order  for  four  engines  represented  to 
the  buyer  that  if  the  four  were  shipped  together  the 
freight  charges  would  not  exceed  a  certain  amount  did 
not  render  the  seller  liable  for  higher  proportionate 
freight  charges  on  two  engines  which  were  shipped  in- 
stead of  the  four  ordered,  the  buyer  having  accepted 
the  two  with  knowledge  of  all  the  pertinent  facts,  includ- 
ing knowledge  as  to  the  freight  rates  applicable.  Where 
goods  are  shipped  under  bill  of  lading  attached  to  draft 
drawn  on  the  buyer  and  he  takes  up  the  bill  of  lading 
while  the  goods  are  in  transit,  he  instantly  becomes  the 
owner  and  must  look  to  the  carrier  for  any  delay  in 
transportation  subsequently  occurring.  (Texas  Court 
of  Civil  Appeals,  May  2,  1917.  J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Co.  vs.  Lochridge  &  Denny,  195  Southwestern 
Reporter,  266.) 

Samuel  Swett,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  the  exclusive  agent  in  the  United  States  for 
George  Craddock  &  Company,  Ltd.,  Wakefield,  Eng- 
land, whose  steel  works,  rolling  mills,  wire  drawing 
mills  and  wire  rope  works  are  located  at  that  place. 


WAR  CONVENTION  OF  BUSINESS 


The  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  is  said  to 
have  bought  recently  close  to  1,000  acres  four  or  fi.ve 
miles  south  of  Steubenville,  O.,  on  which  it  is  reported 
the  buyer  will  erect  large  railroad  machine  shops, 
using  most  of  the  ground  for  yards. 


Government  Control  of  Prices  and  Other  Ques- 
tions to  Be  Considered 

Washington,  Sept.  4. — To  give  the  business  men 
of  the  country  an  opportunity  to  consider  and  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  most  serious  war  problems  which 
have  recently  developed,  a  special  war  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  will  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City  beginning  Sept.  18  and  lasting, 
four  days.  It  is  believed  the  attendance  will  surpass 
that  of  any  gathering  even  at  this  famous  seashore 
convention  city.  The  Government  control  of  prices, 
the  establishment  of  priority  in  requirements  of  the 
Government  and  of  individuals  for  materials  and  prod- 
ucts, the  supply  of  which  is  limited,  will  be  the  leading 
topics,  but  there  will  also  be  discussed  the  general 
industrial  relations  of  business  to  the  nation  during 
the  war  and  how  the  Government  can  best  procure  the 
supplies  of  materials  most  needed  and  handle  the  great 
business  problems  which  are  daily  arising.  Officials 
of  the  National  Chamber  emphasize  the  opportunity 
which  the  coming  convention  will  give  of  demonstrating 
to  the  country  that  business  is  not  only  backing  up  the 
President,  but  is  now  coming  forward  to  consider  fur- 
ther how  it  may  render  a  greater  service  in  winning 
the  war. 

"The  convention  will  give  representatives  of  busi- 
ness the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  deep  senti- 
ments of  loyalty  and  patriotism,"  says  Waddill  Catch- 
ings,  chairman  of  the  National  Chamber  program,  in 
a  statement  issued  here,  "and  will  give  them  the  op- 
portunity of  making  constructive  suggestions  to  the 
Government.  The  ultimate  result  of  crystallizing  the 
thought  of  large  numbers  of  business  men  and  sending 
these  men  home  in  a  spirit  to  be  helpful  to  the  Govern- 
ment must  result  in  a  leadership  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  will  make  more  effective  our  natioriral  energy 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"And  here  is  another  phase  of  the  meeting:  It  is 
frequently  said  business  is  on  trial.  The  manner  in 
which  business  acts  to-day  will  determine  the  attitude 
of  Government  toward  business  for  years  to  come. 
If  business  really  is  on  trial,  it  should  be  heard.  There 
should  be  a  voice  speaking  for  business,  otherwise 
business  is  apt  to  be  judged  by  those  men  who  come 
forward  because  they  are  hurt  by  some  action  which 
is  taken  in  Washington  or  because  they  desire  to  secure 
a  contract.  In  the  absence  of  some  general  gathering 
of  business  men  to  give  expression  to  the  broad 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  business  men,  business  is  apt 
to  be  judged  solely  from  its  selfish  standpoint." 

The  important  subject  of  the  Government  control 
of  prices  will  be  exhaustively  discussed  at  the  meeting, 
which  will  consider  the  propriety  of  requiring  manu- 
facturers to  supply  the  Allies  and  the  public  at  the 
same  prices  that  are  made  to  the  Government.  Busi- 
ness men  throughout  the  country  are  manifesting  the 
liveliest  interest  in  this  issue  and  the  session  set  apart 
for  its  consideration  will  probably  be  the  most  notable 
of  the  convention.  w.  L.  c. 


Sweden's  pig  iron  output  in  1916  is  reported  by  the 
British  Consul  General  in  Sweden,  H.  W.  Harris,  as 
737,000  tons  as  compared  with  730,000  tons  in  1913. 


The  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  producing  and  dis- 
tributing asbestos  products,  insulating  materials,  boiler 
coverings,  electric  supplies,  power  plant  products,  etc., 
has  leased  new  quarters  in  St.  Louis  for  its  branch 
offices  and  will  occupy  a  six-story  building  at  Eleventh 
and  Olive  streets  which  will  be  remodeled  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30,000  before  occupancy.  An  engineering  con- 
struction department  will  be  maintained  in  the  new 
offices. 

The  Berkeley-Jefferson  Railroad  Co.,  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  proposes  to  build  about  35  miles  of  line  to 
develop  clay,  limestone  and  iron  lands.  ^ 


Will  Try  Again  to  Adjust  Pig  Iron  Rates 

Many  Complications  Arise  in  Cases  Before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — Result  of  Attempt 
to  Be  Made  in  November  Is  a  Subject  of  Speculation 


Washington,  Sept.  4. — The  railroads,  on  or  before 
Nov.  1,  will  make  another  effort  to  adjust  rates  on  pig 
iron  from  the  Birmingham  district  to  New  England, 
on  routes  by  rail  to  South  Atlantic  ports,  thence  by 
water  to  Boston  or  Providence,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
interior  New  England  points.  In  a  third  supplemental 
report  in  the  Sloss-Sheffield  case,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  changed  its  mind  as  to  what 
would  be  a  proper  rail-and-water  rate  from  Birming- 
ham to  Boston,  using  that  port  as  a  typical  point.  In 
its  second  supplemental  report  the  commission  said  that 
$4.25  per  ton  would  be  a  reasonable  charge.  In  its 
latest  report,  just  made  public,  it  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  increased  cost  of  living  warrants  an 
addition  of  25  cents  per  ton  to  the  rate  of  $4.25  which, 
under  the  order  issued  in  connection  with  the  second 
supplemental  report,  was  to  have  become  operative  on 
Aug.  15. 

But  that  is  not  all  the  commission  has  ordered.  It 
has  devised  a  scheme  for  making  rail-water-and-rail 
rates  from  the  Alabama  furnaces  to  New  England 
foundries.  It  decrees  that  the  $4  50  per  ton  rate  from 
Birmingham  to  Boston  or  Providence  shall  be  the  base. 
To  construct  the  through  charge  to  the  interior  foun- 
dry, 40  cents  is  added  to  cover  the  transfer  from  the 
boat  to  the  railroad  and  for  the  rail  haul  from  the  port 
to  the  destination  the  New  England  carrier  may  add 
three-fourths  of  its  local  rate — if  there  is  such  a  thing 
from  the  port  to  the  furnace  point.  If  not,  then  it  is 
presumed  that  three-fourths  of  the  sixth  class  will  be 
taken  for  calculating  the  part  of  the  rate  for  the  rail 
haul  away  from  the  delivery  port,  pig  iron  being  classed 
as  a  sixth  rate  commodity.  Usually,  however,  it  takes 
a  specific  rate  something  less  than  sixth  class. 

A  Matter  of  Speculation 

How  much  of  a  dislocation  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  this  third  attempt  to  adjust  these  rates  will 
cause  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  The  pig  iron  rate 
structure,  throughout  the  territory  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  has 
been  subjected  to  repeated  shocks  ever  since  the  first 
ruling  of  the  commission  in  the  Sloss-Sheffield  case,  is- 
sued in  the  summer  of  1914,  Whatever  disturbance 
results,  however,  will  come  on  the  heels  of  commotion 
caused  by  the  commission's  decisions  in  the  15  per  cent 
and  the  export  steel  cases,  followed  by  a  .supplement 
known  as  the  Pollak  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  complaint  against 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

By  reason  of  the  decisions  in  the  two  cases  and  the 
supplement  mentioned,  the  industry  recently  has  been 
paying  higher  rates.  On  Aug.  20  there  was  a  read- 
justment of  the  iron  and  steel  rates  from  Buffalo, 
nttsburgh  and  Erie  jfroups  to  New  England,  with  Bos- 
ton •«  a  typical  point.  The  pig  iron  rate  went  up  from 
9ZM  to  $3,10  without  any  particular  discussion  and 
without  specific  notice  to  the  trade  generally.  The 
trafle  and  tariff  sharps  knew  the  advance  would  be 
made  when  they  had  assimilated  the  commission's  de- 
eition  in  the  15  per  cent  case. 

Hbtory  of  fteadjustment 

Tbo  readjustment  that  has  been  going  on  since  Aug. 
to  ia  bolng  made  under  special  permission  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  Aug.  4,  author- 
izing the  adirancea  to  be  made  on  five  days'  notice  in- 
stead of  the  aO-day  requirement  CHtablished  by  the 
statute,  but  which  may  be  modified  by  the  commisaion 
"for  good  cause  shown," 

Authorizations  in  the  16  per  cent  case  and  require- 
ments in  the  export  steel  (Pollak  supplement)  case  con- 
stitute the  "good  cause"  for  the  five-day  permit.  In 
the   15  per  cent  case  the  commission  authorized   the 


eastern  railroads  to  advance  their  class  rates  by  sub- 
stantially 15  per  cent.  Specifically  they  were  given 
permission  to  advance  the  New  York-Chicago  class  rate 
scale.  The  first-class  rate  in  that  scale  between  the 
points  mentioned  is  always  used  as  the  yard  stick  for 
measuring  class  rates  and  commodity  rates  based  on 
class  rates  in  the  eastern  territory.  The  authorization 
was  to  increase  that  yard  stick  rate  from  78,8  cents  per 
100  lb.  to  90  cents  and  every  other  rate  made  on  that 
scale  or  basing  thereon  in  the  same  degree. 

But  the  commissioners  personally  know  little  about 
the  intricacies  oi  the  tariffs  in  which  are  stated  the 
rates  affected  by  their  decisions;  hence  many  perplex- 
ities shared  by  shippers  in  all  lines.  In  their  15  per 
cent  decision  they  sharply  told  the  railroads  that  their 
proposal  to  add  15  per  cent  to  commodity  rates  was  so 
obnoxious,  because  it  would  break  long  established  rela- 
tionships, that  it  could  not  be  tolerated. 

Chicago  on  a  Plateau 

They  made  that  declaration,  apparently  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  the  class  scale  governs  rates  on  iron  and 
steel  from  Chicago  to  the  East,  while  rates  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo  and  Erie  are  published  as  specifics.  The 
effect  of  their  decision,  therefore,  was  to  put  Chicago 
on  a  high  plateau  and  to  break  the  long-established  rela- 
tionship between  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  and  points  in 
Ohio  in  the  Youngstown  district.  The  Ohio  points  of 
production,  in  order  to  compete  with  Pittsburgh,  had 
to  be  made  arbitraries  of  two  or  three  cents  over  Pitts- 
burgh, instead  of  specified  percentages  of  the  New  York- 
Chicago  scale. 

Hence  there  was  great  satisfaction  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Ohio  when  the  commission  said  commodity  rates  should 
not  be  touched.  It  was  short  lived,  because  the  com- 
mission came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  do  to 
disrupt  relationships  simply  because  of  the  difference 
in  method  of  stating  rates.  It  decided,  therefore,  that 
the  relationship  between  Chicago  on  the  one  hand  and 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Erie  and  the  Ohio  points  carrying 
arbitraries  over  Pittsburgh  should  be  re-established. 

That  decision,  in  turn,  was  forced  by  the  commis- 
sion's determination  in  the  Pollak  complaint  supple- 
ment to  the  export  steel  case.  When  carriers  just  a  year 
ago  decided  there  was  no  reason  why  export  rates 
on  iron  and  steel  should  be  33  per  cent  less  than 
domestic  rates,  they  appeared  to  have  forgotten  that 
years  ago  they  had  put  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh  and  Erie 
on  a  parity  by  giving  them  commodity  rates  to  the  east 
equal  to  the  class  rate  from  Erie  to  Philadelphia  and 
that  that  caused  a  disruption  of  the  domestic  rates 
from  Cincinnati  and  other  producing  points  in  southern 
and  southwestern  Ohio. 

Pollak  Steel  Co.  Objects 

The  Pollak  Steel  Co.,  however,  had  not  forgotten. 
Therefore,  at  the  hearings  on  the  proposal  of  the  rail- 
roads to  bring  export  rates  up  to  the  domestic  level,  it 
objected  on  the  ground  that  such  equalization  would  put 
it  relatively  at  as  great  a  disadvantage  on  export  ship- 
ments as  it  had  been  for  years  on  domestic  traffic.  The 
big  operators  in  the  iion  and  steel  industry  made  no 
objection  to  bringing  the  export  rates  up  to  the  domestic 
level.  They  did  object,  however,  to  the  Pollak  people 
injecting  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  domestic 
rates  into  the  export  case.  Thereupon  the  Pollak  com- 
pany filed  a  formal  complaint.  The  commission  after 
careful  deliberation  decided  that  the  point  made  by  the 
complainants  was  well  taken.  In  its  decision  in  the 
export  rate  case  it  said  the  railroads  might  advance  the 
export  rates  on  condition  that  they  would  at  the  same 
time  bring  the  rates  from  Pittsburgh  up  to  the  basis 
of  60  per  cent  of  the  New  York-Chicago  rate  and  give 
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Cincinnati  rates  87  per  cent  of  the  New  York-Chicago 
class  rate  scale. 

The  practical  result,  therefore,  of  the  consent  of  the 
big  operators  to  an  advance  in  export  rates  was  to 
remove  the  advantage  which  Pittsburgh,  insofar  as  the 
New  York-Chicago  percentage  system  of  stating  rates 
is  concerned,  had  over  Cincinnati. 

Advance  in  Export  Rates 

The  commission's  consent  to  advance  the  export 
rates  was  given  last  spring.  Before  the  new  tariff 
could  be  made  effective  the  railroads  began  their  de- 
mand for  a  15  per  cent  increase  to  which  the  big  iron 
and  steel  interests  also  consented,  and  the  readjustment 
under  the  export  case  decision  was  delayed  until  after 
the  railroads  tried  to  put  into  effect  the  commission's 
authorization  in  the  15  per  cent  case.  The  permit  of 
Aug.  4  to  make  the  tariffs  effective  on  five  days'  notice, 
was  issued  because  the  commission,  prior  to  that  time, 
had  decided  that  it  could  not  afford  to  disrupt  relation- 
ships such  as  would  result  from  a  literal  compliance 
with  its  report  in  the  15  per  cent  case. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  advance  on  pig  iron  from 
Buffalo  to  Boston  is  more  than  15  per  cent.  The  excess 
over  15  per  cent  is  the  accretion  to  the  rate  resulting 
from  the  Pollak  supplement  to  the  export  case.  Accre- 
tions of  that  kind  attach  to  rates  from  all  the  producing 
points  which  were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  demand  of  the 
Pittsburgh  steel  interests,  made  about  1901,  that  they 
be  given  as  low  rates  as  Buffalo,  which,  being  about 
equidistant  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, was  given  treatment  by  the  New  York  Central 
equal  to  that  given  Erie  by  the  Pennsylvania.  Pitts- 
burgh demanded  rates  as  low  as  Buffalo — and  got 
them,  thereby  being  taken  out  of  the  percentage  of  the 
class  scale  system  of  making  rates  on  iron  and  steel, 
which  is  now  being  restored  because  the  Pollak  people 
objected  to  a  longer  continuance  of  the  preference  to 
Pittsburgh  and  related  points. 

Eflfect  of  Various  Cases 

As  showing  the  effect  of  the  two  cases  and  one 
supplement,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  old  rate  on 
billets  and  blooms  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was 
$5.26  per  gross  ton;  the  new  rate  is  $6,  or  something 
less  than  15  per  cent,  which  is  in  exact  accord  with  the 
increase  in  the  first-class  rate  from  78.8  cents  to  90 
cents  per  100  lb.  The  old  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  York  on  billets  and  blooms  was  $2.76  per  gross 
ton;  the  new  one  is  $3.20,  or  something  more  than  15 
per  cent.  A  straight  15  per  cent  advance  would  have 
produced  a  rate  of  $3,174  per  ton.  By  removing  the 
preference  Pittsburgh  had  in  the  old  adjustment  the 
new  rate  runs  up  to  $3.20  and  conforms  to  the  New 
York-Chicago  class  scale,  which  furnishes  the  yard 
stick,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Contrary  to  published  statements,  the  adjustment 
was  not  caused  by  the  amendment  to  the  interstate 
commerce  law,  signed  on  Aug.  9.  That  amendment  re- 
quires a  railroad,  before  it  files  an  advance,  to  explain 
what  it  is  trying  to  do  and  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  commission  to  file  the  tariffs.  No  one  has  ever 
discovered  any  reason  for  such  an  amendment.  Under 
the  new  rule  the  commission,  after  being  notified  by  a 
railroad  that  it  desires  to  file  an  increased  rate,  tells 
it  to  send  in  an  explanation  and  it  will  receive  permis- 
sion, almost  pro  forma.  w.  L.  c. 


UNION  NOT  RECOGNIZED 


The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  O.  W.  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  80  East 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  for  the  erection  of  a  hos- 
pital and  infirmary  building  costing  about  $100,000 
complete,  at  Ishpeming.  The  building  will  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete  and  brick,  55  x  145  ft.,  four  stories  and 
basement,  and  contain  about  100  beds.  Plans  were 
prepared  by  M.  J.  Sturm,  architect,  116  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.    Previously  noted. 


The  Graham  Iron  Furnace,  Graham,  Va.,  has  been 
acquired  by  John  B.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  Roanoke.  The 
new  owners  plan  to  remodel  and  improve  the  plant, 
•effecting  a  daily  capacity  of  150  tons. 


Conditions   of  Settlement   of  Labor   Dispute  in 
Alabama  Mines 

Washington,  Sept.  4. — The  adjustment  of  several 
labor  disputes  recently  brought  about  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson  reflects  the  position  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  taking  in  these  controversies  and  furnishes  a 
reasonably  sound  basis  for  negotiations  between  manu- 
facturers handling  Government  work  and  their  em- 
ployees. The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  devoted  much 
time  of  late  to  the  settlement  of  labor  troubles  and  has 
borne  a  more  or  less  active  part  in  the  adjustment  of 
disputes  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  affecting  some 
80,000  miners.  He  has  also  assisted  in  composing  the 
so-called  southeastern  shopmen's  dispute,  affecting 
42,000  mechanics,  and  within  the  past  few  days  he  has 
effected  a  settlement  between  the  Alabama  coal  opera- 
tors and  25,000  miners  employed  in  that  district,  there- 
by averting  a  strike  that  would  have  had  serious  con- 
sequences. The  secretary  has  also  assisted  in  the  effort 
to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  Atlantic  coast 
shipyard  managers  and  their  men  and  expresses  con- 
fidence that  the  threatened  general  strike  will  be 
averted. 

In  bringing  about  an  agreement  between  the  Ala- 
bama coal  operators  and  the  miners.  Secretary  Wilson 
prepared  an  agreement  which  has  just  been  accepted 
by  both  sides  in  which  the  attitude  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment with  respect  to  the  rights  of  both  employers 
and  employees  during  the  war  period  is  outlined.  The 
keynote  of  this  agreement  is  non-interference  by  the 
employers  with  the  work  of  the  unions  in  organizing 
their  men,  upon  condition  that  there  shall  be  no  demand 
for  the  recognition  of  the  unions.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  agreement  as  establishing  a  precedent 
for  future  official  action,  its  text  is  here  reproduced 
as  follows: 

1.  That  the  miners  recede  from  their  demand  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  union. 

That  the  coal  operators  of  Alabama  recognize  the  rights 
of  employees  to  join  any  union,  labor  organization,  or  so- 
ciety they  may  choose,  and  agree  that  they  shall  not  be 
discriminated  against  in  the  distribution  of  work  for  having 
joined  such  organization,  provided  always  that  in  their  affilia- 
tion and  in  the  conduct  of  the  organization  nothing  is  done  to 
disturb  the  relation  existing  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, by  methods  of  intimidation  or  coercion,  and  provided 
that  employees  Joining  any  organization  recognize  the  right 
of  each  employee  to  join  or  not  as  he  may  Individually  de- 
cide, and  also  recognize  the  right  of  the  company  to  Insist 
that  no  emijloyee  shall  use  the  company's  time  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  that  for  which  he  Is  paid,  and  that  he  must 
not  Interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  mine,  or  knowingly 
do  that  which  will  reduce  the  output. 

That  they  will  upon  application  through  the  usual  chan- 
nels for  employment,  re-employ  any  man  who  has  been  dis- 
charged. If  there  be  any,  solely  for  joining  the  union,  but 
will  not  obligate  themselves  to  re-employ  any  man  who  has 
made  unlawful  threats  or  committed  unlawful  acts,  unless 
the  employer  Is  satisfied  that  the  same  acts  will  not  again 
be   committed   by   the   applicant. 

2.  That  the  right  of  the  miners  to  place  check  welghmen 
on  the  tipples,  to  see  that  their  coal  is  properly  weighed  and 
credited,  should  be  fully  recognized.  The  same  to  be  elected 
and  paid  for  by  the  miners  without  any  Interference,  as  per 
the  laws  of  the  State.  All  coal  to  be  weighed  and  paid  for  as 
per  standard  weights,  at  all  mines  equipped  with  scales. 

3.  That  semi-monthly  pays  should  be  established  where 
they  do  not  exist. 

4.  That  the  managers  receive  committees  of  their  own 
workmen  selected  at  meetings  called  for  the  purpose  not 
oftener  than  every  three  months,  to  present  anl^  grievance 
that  they  may  have  to  submit,  which  shall  not  Include  any 
matter  herein  waived  or  postponed.  If  they  fall  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  grievance  or  grievances 
complained  of,  the  same  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  final  adjustment.  It  being  understood  that  a 
decision   will  be  made  within  30  days  after  submission. 

It  is  further  understood  that  any  grievances  arising 
must  first  be  taken  up  by  the  individual  or  Individuals  affected 
with  the  foreman  or  officials  having  authority  over  such  dis- 
pute and,  they  falling  to  agree,  it  shall  be  taken  up  through 
the  committee  as  above  provided. 

5.  The  consideration  of  the  hours  of  labor,  relative  prices 
of  differentials,  machine  operations,  local  Inequalities  and  unl- 
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formitles.   and   the  abolition   of   the  contract   system   be   In- 
definitely  postponed. 

This  agreement  was  promptly  accepted  by  both  min- 
ers and  operators,  the  latter  stipulating  merely  that 
they  would  "abide  by  and  observe  said  suggestions 
during  the  war  or  so  long  as  their  employees  observed 
and  abide  by  the  above  suggestions  relating  to  them." 
It  is  understood  that  all  the  coal  operators  of  Alabama, 
including  those  not  involved  in  this  dispute,  will  ratify 
this  agreement  during  the  present  week. 


News  of  Labor  World 

Members  of  the  four  local  unions  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
at  a  meeting  held  Aug.  31,  voted  to  approve  a  general 
strike  to  enforce  demands  for  a  new  minimum  wage 
scale.  No  time  was  set  for  the  calling  of  a  strike. 
The  national  officers  of  the  organization  were  present 
and  approved  the  plans  of  the  local  unions. 

A  strike  of  25  pieceworkers  at  the  Naugatuck 
Malleable  Iron  Works,  Naugatuck,  Conn,,  for  increased 
wages  has  caused  a  shutdown  of  the  plant  for  an  in- 
definite period.  The  men  have  been  receiving  about 
40  cents  an  hour  and  the  new  demands  are  equivalent 
to  about  50  cents  an  hour. 

The  strike  of  the  machinists  at  the  Baush  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  remains  unsettled,  and  it 
is  reported  that  trouble  may  occur  in  other  local  plants. 

The  child  labor  law  is  having  a  marked  effect  in 
many  metal-working  industries  which  have  been  taking 
on  minors  between  14  and  16  years  old  to  replace  the 
young  men  lost  by  the  draft.  In  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
nearly  1000  minors  are  without  employment,  as  the 
manufacturers  will  not  change  their  working  hours  to 
comply  with  the  eight-hour  requirement  of  the  new 
law.  Agent  Charles  N.  Hall,  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Education,  is  quoted  as  expressing  the  belief  that 
the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  further  drafting 
of  young  men  will  have  a  strong  effect  toward  an  in- 
crease of  the  eight-hour  standard  in  factories,  as  the 
necessity  for  employing  minors  will  become  more  of  a 
factor  in  industry. 

The  Taft-Pierce  Mfg.  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  manu- 
facturer of  tools,  gages  and  special  machinery,  has 
announced  the  inauguration  of  an  eight-hour  work  day 
basis  with  time  and  one-half  for  overtime.  There  will 
be  no  change  in  rates  or  in  the  present  working 
schedule,  but  minors  between  14  and  16  years  will  not 
be  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  in 
compliance  with  the  new  Federal  law.  The  company 
employs  about  1000  hands. 

More  than  3000  members  of  the  Federated  Trades 
employed  in  the  shops  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
are  on  strike  following  the  refusal  of  a  demand  for  an 
increase  of  8  cents  an  hour.  A  proffer  of  2  cents  an 
hour  increase  made  by  the  company  was  refused  by 
the  men  and  all  attempts  by  Federal  and  State  media- 
tors to  bring  about  a  settlement  have  been  futile. 
Aboat  1300  men  are  out  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  600  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  75  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  65  at  Green- 
field, Mass.,  60  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  many  groups 
at  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  other  points. 

The  Indianapolis  branch  of  the  National  Metal 
Trade*  Association  and  the  Associated  Employers  of 
Indianapolis  have  joined  in  promoting  an  extensive  ad- 
vertising campaign  in  the  Central  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  labor  for  Indianapolis  factories,  par- 
ticularly those  engaged  in  Government  work. 

The  Gorham  &.  Goddard  Tool  Co.,  45  W.  Congress 
•treet,  Detroit,  Mich,,  will  shortly  begin  the  manufac- 
ture of  milling  cutters,  in  addition  to  its  present  line 
of  salvage  work  in  milling  cutters. 

The  nickel  ore  output  of  New  Caledonia  in  1916  was 
80,679  metric  tons,  according  to  the  Echo  des  Minee. 
The  output  in  1916  was  48,676  tons,  and  in  1914  it  was 
94,164  tons, 

The  Mclntojih,  Seymour  Co.,  A,  C.  Baldwin,  man- 
ager. Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a 
factory  and  erecting  building. 


Book  Reviews 

Modern  Machine  Shop  Construction,  Equipment  and 
Management.  By  Oscar  E.  Perrigo.  Pages,  3W4, 
C%  X  91/2  in.;  illustrations,  219.  Pubiished  by 
Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  and 
for  sale  by  The  Iron  Age  book  department. 
Price,  $5. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1905,  and 
gave  a  good  and  comprehensive  account  of  shop  methods 
of  that  time.  Since  that  date  there  have  been  great 
advances  in  machine  shop  practice,  and  the  author  has 
added  four  new  chapters  to  bring  the  book  up  to  date. 
The  headings  of  these  chapters  are:  Increasing  the 
Efficiency  of  Machines;  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of 
Men;  Relation  of  the  Overhead  Burden  to  the  Flat 
Cost;  Manufacturing  Cost  Systems.  These  chapters 
deal  largely  with  the  problems  that  have  arisen  from 
intensive  production  in  connection  with  scientific  man- 
agement and  outline  in  a  general  way  the  methods  of 
time  study,  routing,  cost  finding,  etc.,  that  have  been 
developed  under  it. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
dealing  respectively  with  shop  construction,  shop  equip- 
ment and  shop  management.  The  treatment  is  mainly 
descriptive,  examples  of  the  various  problems  which 
must  be  solved  being  given  throughout  the  book.  Ap- 
parently these  have  been  drawn  from  the  author's 
own  engineering  practice,  and  his  method  of  solution 
in  each  case  is  worked  out  in  considerable  detail.  The 
impression  that  one  receives  is  that  the  book  is  in- 
tensely practical.  In  fact,  one  criticism  that  might  be 
made  of  it  is  that  it  is  too  practical,  as  there  is  little 
or  no  underlying  theory  given  showing  the  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  any  particular  method.  The  book, 
however,  is  a  good  one,  as  it  outlines  procedure  which 
has  succeeded,  and  its  pages  will  contain  many  hints 
leading  to  the  solution  of  shop  prob.ems  that  are  not 
directly  discussed  in  its  pages.  It  is  particularly  good 
for  the  young  engineer  and  student. 

An  outline  of  the  several  sections  follows:  Part 
one  contains  data  on  building'  construction,  roofs, 
foundations,  chimneys,  floors,  heating  and  ventilating, 
lighting  and  power  transmission.  Part  two  deals  with 
the  planning  of  shop  buildings  and  the  arrangement  of 
buildings  and  equipment.  It  takes  up  the  machine 
shop,  tool  room,  store  room,  drafting  room,  pattern 
shop,  foundry  forge  shop  and  the  transportation  equip- 
ment. Part  three  is  devoted  to  management,  cost  sys- 
tems, mutual  aid  societies  and  general  efficiency. 

The  Unwritten  History  of  Braddock's  Field.  Edited  by 
George  H.  Lamb.  Pages,  336,  IVz  x  IOV4,  in.;  illus- 
trated. 

This  book  has  been  written  by  the  history  committee 
appointed  by  the  business  men  of  Braddock,  Pa.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  next  year  of  the  golden 
jubilee  of  Braddock,  the  silver  jubilee  of  Rankin  and 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  first  white  settlement  west 
of  the  Alleghenies.  It  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Braddock's  field,  seven  miles  from  Pittsburgh, 
which  was  the  farthest  point  west  reached  by  the  Eng- 
lish army  on  its  march  toward  Fort  Duquesne.  There 
it  was  attacked  July  9,  1755,  by  the  French  and  Indians, 
and  driven  back  across  the  Monongahela  River,  George 
Washington,  then  23  years  old,  fought  in  the  battle  as 
a  subordinate  under  General  Edward  Braddock,  who 
was  wounded  and  died  a  few  days  later.  A  survey  of  in- 
dustrial Braddock,  including  a  history  of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Works,  is  contributed  by  Hugh  P.  Meese. 
The  history  of  the  great  plant  is  traced  through  the 
administrations  of  Capt.  William  R.  Jones,  1873  to 
1889;  Charles  M.  Schwab,  1889  to  1892;  James  Gayley, 
1892  to  1895;  Thomas  Morrison,  1895  to  1903  and 
Charles  E.  Dinkey,  1903  to  date.  Some  intimate  in- 
side stories  are  told  of  Captain  Jones  and  other  men 
prominent  in  the  steel  business  at  Braddock.  Numerous 
half  tone  engravings  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  town 
and  places  of  historic  interest  and  of  plants  are  in- 
cluded. Among  those  who  obtained  their  early  train- 
ing in  Braddock  industries  are  James  A.  Farrell,  presi- 
dent, and  D.  G.  Kerr,  vice-president  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 
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MORE  PLANTS  TO  MAKE  GUNS 


Government  to  Enlarge  Ordnance 
Program 


General  Vehicle   Co.   Issues   Big  List  of  Tools 

Needed  fcr  Airplane  Engine  Work — New 

Shipbuilding  to  Start  Soon 

Reports  from  various  quarters  indicate  that  the 
<5overnment  will  expand  its  ordnance  program  to  pro- 
vide for  the  manufacture  of  a  large  number  of  guns, 
ranging  from  3  in.  to  9.5  in.  Several  new  manufac- 
turing projects,  as  yet  irather  indefinite,  are  under  con- 
sidepation.  Meanwhile,  concerns  with  which  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  are  actively  preparing. 
The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation  has  issued  lists  of 
21  cranes  and  about  50  machine  tools  for  its  gun-forg- 
ing and  machining  plant  at  Tacony,  Pa.  The  Taylor- 
Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  purchased  about  $300,000 
worth  of  machine  tools  and  five  cranes  for  gun-forging 
and  rough  machining  at  its  Tioga  plant,  Philadelphia. 
The  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia,  with 
plant  at  Burnham,  Pa.,  is  equipping  additions  to  pro- 
vide capacity  for  forging  and  rough  machining  6-in. 
howitzers.  Other  gun-forging  plants  are  also  buying 
equipment.  The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co., 
Baltimore,  is  inquiring  for  equipment  in  anticipation 
of  receiving  a  Government  contract  to  turn  out  4-in. 
guns.  Another  concern  in  Baltimore  is  considering  a 
similar  proposition.  The  destroyer  program  of  the  Navy 
Department  will  necessitate  enlargement  of  shipbuild- 
ing plants,  provision  for  the  building  of  marine  engines 
and  other  work  that  will  doubtless  involve  purchases 
of  machine  tools. 

Preparations  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  to 
build  an  immense  airplane  fleet  are  coming  to  light 
through  the  inquiries  and  purchases  made  by  concerns 
which  will  build  the  engines.  The  General  Vehicle  Co., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  last  week  sent  out  a  list  of 
about  900  machines,  which  will  be  bought  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  Trego  Motors  Corporation,  New  Haven, 
Conn,  is  buying  a  number  of  machine  tools  to  provide 
for  turning  out  five  engines  a  day.  The  Simplex  Auto- 
mobile Co.  list  is  still  pending,  but  orders  will  be 
placed  as  soon  as  definite  arrangements  for  manufac- 
turing are  made  with  the  Government.  The  Fageol 
Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  sent  a  representative  to  New  York 
to  sound  out  the  machine-tool  market,  but  whether 
orders  will  be  placed  soon  has  not  developed.  This 
company  is  busy  on  tractor  and  truck  work,  but  may 
make  aviation  engines  also.  The  Standard  Aero  Cor- 
poration, which  bought  a  new  plant  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
is  inquiring  and  will  place  orders  for  machine  tools 
soon.  The  Duesenberg  Motors  Corporation  has  bought 
a  few  machines  for  its  plant  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
Willys-Overland  Co.  has  been  making  additional  pur- 
chases for  its  plant  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  The  same  com- 
pany i^  equipping  a  plant  in  Canada. 


It  is  expected  that  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration and  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  will  soon 
place  orders  for  equipment  for  ship-assembling  yards, 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  having  authorized 
them  to  go  ahead  on  plants  at  Hog  Island,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  on  the  Newark  Meadows.  The  Lacka- 
wanna Bridge  Co.  will  co-operate  with  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporatipn.  The  Merchants  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Edward  F.  Terry  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  for  24  overhead 
electric  traveling  cranes  of  15-ton  capacity  for  its  yard 
at  Bristol,  Pa.  The  order  aggregates  about  $1,125,000. 
The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  expected  to  issue  addi- 
tional lists  this  week  covering  cranes  and  other  shop 
equipment  it  will  buy  for  its  new  plant  on  the  Hacken- 
sack  Meadows.  The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York,  has  issued  another  list  of  machine  tools  for 
its  plant  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  buying  for  a  project  in  which 
Simon  Lake,  the  submarine  inventor,  is  interested. 

Other  miscellaneous  business  in  Eastern  markets  in- 
cludes purchases  for  a  large  addition  to  the  plant  of 
the  American  Chain  Co.  at  York,  Pa.,  which  are  being 
made  by  A.  C.  Campbell,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  The 
W.  J.  Crouch  Co.,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  list  of  machine  tools  for  export.  Walter 
Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  are  still  making  pur- 
chases on  their  list  issued  a  few  weeks  ago.  This 
concern  will  make  gun  carriages  for  the  Government. 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  buying  considerable  new 
equipment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  about  completed 
purchases  for  the  Government  locomotive  shop  to  be 
built  in  France.  Prompt  delivery  was  required  and 
many  bidders  were  eliminated  through  inability  to 
make  early  shipments.  The  entire  crane  order  went  to 
the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  This  company  agreed  to  deliver  the  18  cranes  in 
90  days.  Shipment  of  the  first  cranes  will  be  made 
25  days  after  receipt  of  the  order. 

Government  orders  continue  to  feature  buying  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  Hampton  Roads'  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.  has  been  organized  in  Cleveland  and  will 
shortly  buy  machines  and  cranes  for  a  shipbuilding 
plant  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  Erie  Forge  Co.,  Erie,  Pa., 
is  inquiring  in  Cleveland  for  additional  equipment  for 
gun-forging  work.  The  Defiance  Machine  Works,  De- 
fiance, Ohio,  which  is  building  plant  additions,  has 
bought  about  20  machines.  A  concern  in  Erie,  Pa., 
which  ^ill  build  airplane  engines,  is  inquiring  for 
machine  tools.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  Co. 
has  placed  orders  with  Cincinnati  dealers  for  a  number 
of  lathes  and  other  machine  tools. 

Reports  from  Canada  indicate  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  munitions  industry  there.  Some  plants  have 
been  dismantled  and  second-hand  machinery  has  been 
thrown  on  the  market.  The  Dominion  Bridge  Co., 
Montreal,  Que.,  will  go  into  the  manufacture  of  marine 
engines  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  near  future. 
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New  York,  Sept.  4. 

Buying  and  prospective  buying  for  airplane  engine  plants 
continued  to  feature  the  New  York  machine-tool  market  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  which  has  been  working  on  Gnome  engines  for  the 
British  Government,  startled  the  trade  by  issuing  the  biggest 
list  that  has  yet  come  from  any  airplane  concern,  totaling 
about  900  machines.  It  is  said  that  the  purchases  on  this 
list,  which  are  to  be  begun  this  week,  will  approximate 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  Deliveries  by  Nov.  1  are  asked  for 
In'  most  instances.  The  Trego  Motors  Corporation,  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  has  closed  during  the  week  for  a  number  of 
machines  and  is  preparing  to  turn  out  five  engines  a  day. 
The  Simplex  Automobile  Co.  list  is  still  pending,  though  it 
is  said  that  buying  may  be  begun  at  any  moment.  The  list 
issued  by  the  Inter-Continental  Machinery  Corporation,  165 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  was  mentioned  last  week,  is 
understood  to  be  partly  in  behalf  of  the  General  Vehicle  Co. 
The  Standard  Aero  Corporation,  which  will  speedily  equip  its 
new  plant  at  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  is  also  inquiring  and  will  place 
orders  soon.  A  representative  of  the  Fageol  Motors  Co., 
Oakland,  Cal.,  has  recently  spent  some  time  in  New  York 
and  conferred  with  machine-tool  dealers  regarding  equipment 
for  that  concern's  plant,  additions  to  which  are  being  built. 
The  Fageol  company  is  busy  on  tractor  and  truck  manufac- 
turing, but,  it  is  reported,  may  also  make  airplane  engines. 
This  company  has  been  manufacturing  the  highest-priced 
pleasure  automobile  on  the  market,  but  is  now  devoting  its 
energies  almost  entirely  to  other  work.  The  Duesenberg 
Motors  Corporation.  120  Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  com- 
pleting a  new  plant  in  Newark  for  the  manufacture  of  air- 
plane and  marine  engines,  has  been  buying  a  few  machines. 
The  Willys-Overland  Co.  has  placed  orders  for  considerable 
equipment  for  its  plant  at  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  which  has  a  gun- 
carriage  contract,  is  still  placing  orders  on  its  recent  list  of 
about  200  machines.  The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenect«.dy, 
N.  Y.,  is  still  buying.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  placing 
orders  and  are  believed  to  have  a  Government  contract. 

The  W.  J.  Crouch  Co.,  253  Broadway,  is  in  the  market  for 
a  considerable  quantity  of  machinery  and  machine  tools  for 
export. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  with 
New  York  office  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  has  issued  a  new 
list  of  machine  tools.  The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  is  buying  equipment  for  another  project  in  which  Simon 
Lake,  the  submarine  boat  inventor,  is  interested. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  expected  to  issue  new  lists 
at  any  time  of  equipment  it  will  purchase  for  its  shops  at 
its  new  shipbuilding  plant.  A  large  number  of  cranes  will 
be  bought.  The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  is  reported  to 
have  closed  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  build 
28  ships  on  the  Newark  Meadows,  and  will  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.  in  this  undertaking. 
The  American  International  Corporation  will  build  200  ships 
at  Hog  Island,  Delaware  River,  and  the  Chester  Shipbuilding 
Co.  and  the  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corporation  together 
have  a  contract  for  40  ships. 

The  Stamford  Rolling  Mills  Co.,  25  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  operating  plants  at  Stamford  and  Springdale,  Conn.,  for 
the  production  of  rolled  plate  and  cast  brass  and  copper,  has 
lncr«UMd  iU  capital  from  $2,835,000  to  $3,625,000. 

Tb«  Concrete  Fabricating  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $60,000  to  build  steel  and  concrete 
tmrvwi  and  boata.  W.  S.  Sawyer,  J.  T.  Brady,  and  C.  F. 
Baitejr.  SdS  Weat  Fifteenth  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

Tha  Blacklock-Posner  Tire  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
poratkm  with  a  capital  of  $15,000  to  manufacture  rubber  and 
eompoaitlon  automobile  tires,  C.  A.  Weldon,  H.  H.  Jacobson, 
and  8.  Bamhelm,  35  Nassau  Street,  are  the  Incorporators. 

Tha  Rtmlngton  Typewriter  Co.,  374  Broadway,  New  York, 
baa  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  four-story 
addittoo.  about  50  x  300  ft,  to  Its  works  at  Ilion,  to  cost  about 

•so,oo«.  , 

The  T.  P.  Walla  Tool  4k  Supply-  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
baen  Inoorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
nuu^lnery,  tools,  ete.  W,  H.  Lenk,  A.  Quinn,  and  T.  P.  Walls, 
76  Wnlksr  Street,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Main  Bale  Ties  Co..  Inc.  New  York.  h;iH  b(!on  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $26,000  to  manufaclur.;  wire  for 
Mnder  aervlce.  The  Incorporators  are  V,  O.  Azru,  A.  Uagono, 
and  J.  P.  Oaodone.  16U  Bast  Thirteenth  Htreet,  Brooklyn. 

The  Lon«  Island  Railroad  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Terminal, 
New  York,  Is  plnnnlnv  for  extensions  and  Improvements  In  Us 
tfhops  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  Morris  Park,  Long  Island,  to  cost 
about  l«.M«. 


The  Lang  Propeller  Co.  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  Incorporated  w.th  a  capital  of  $45,000  to  manufacture 
aeroplanes,  propellers,  and  other  aircraft  apparatus.  L.  L. 
Montant,  A.  A.  G.  Land,  and  B.  N.  Busch,  30  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Davidson  Pipe  &  Iron  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  t., 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manu- 
facture pipe,  tubing  and  foundry  supplies.  E.  DavidwoD,  and 
C.  and  P.  Dev.ne,  66  Penn  Street,  Brooklyn,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Charles  Ross  &  Son  Co.,  148  Classon  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  mixing  and  grinding  machinery,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  brick 
addition,  50  x  85  ft.,  on  Emerson  Place,  to  cost  about  $8,000. 

Corley,  Williams  &  Dolan,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500  000  to  manufacture 
machinery.  D.  J.  Dolan,  R.  A.  Corley,  and  H.  D.  Merchant. 
149   Broadway,  are  the  incorporators. 

W.  F.  O'Keefe,  E.  E.  Wright,  and  George  G.  Steigler, 
New  York,  have  incorporated  in  Delaware  the  Sante  Fe 
Motor  Car  Co.,  with  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture 
automobiles. 

The  W.  F.  Darby  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture, 
typewriters  and  writing  machines  E.  K.,  J.  F.,  and  W.  F 
Darby,  Glendale,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Gore  Aerocraft  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $250,000  to  $3,000,000. 

The  Badgley  &  McCrary  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  an  active  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
refrigerating  and  ice-making  machinery.  O.  K.  and  T.  J 
Badgley,  and  L.  H.  Miller,  61  Broadway,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

Arthur  W.  Britton,  65  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  and  asso- 
ciates, have  incorporated  in  Delaware  the  Cont.nental  Ship- 
building Corporation  with  capital  of  $1,200,000.  John  A. 
Moore,  New  York,  is  also  interested. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of  new  hydraulic 
plant  additions  to  the  structural  and  machine  shops  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  Multi-Life  Tube  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $90,000  to  manufacture 
rubber  tires  and  tubes.  C.  B.  Quick,  C."  W.  Blanford,  and  I.  D. 
Hamilton,  452  Fifty-sixth  Street,  Brooklyn,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Caledonia  Bean  Harvester  Co.,  North  Street,  Cale- 
donia, N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  harvesting  machinery,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  improvements  and  extensions  in  its 
works,  including  a  one-story  assembling  shop,  about  30  x  114 
ft.,  and  the  remodeling  of  its  one-story  foundry. 

The  Dilts  Machme  Co.,  59-69  North  First  Street,  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  paper  and  gate  hoisting  machinery, 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one- 
story  hydroelectric  power  plant,  about  20  x  35  ft.,  to  cost 
$15,000.     Frank  Dilts  is  president. 

The  Tolhurst  Machine  Co.,  Sixth  Avenue  and  Fulton  Street, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  machinery,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  reinforced-con- 
crete  pattern  shop  and  works  building,  about  40  x  60  ft.,  and 
60  X  220  ft.,  respectively,  at  Green  Island.  C.  H.  Foster  is 
president. 

Fire,  Aug.  30,  destroyed  the  finishing  plant  of  the  Dovert 
Mfg.  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street,  Watervliet,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  saddlery,  hardware,  etc.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  about  $55,000.    The  plant  will  be  immediately  rebuilt. 

The  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Buffalo,  will  build  an 
addition  to  its  power  plant,  about  100  x  150  ft,  at  Lyons. 
R.  A.  Dyer  Is  engineer. 

The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.,  Churchill  Street,  Buffalo,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  new  experimental 
works  at  Mineola,  Long  Island.  The  J.  W.  Cowper  Co.,  Inc.. 
Fidelity  Building,  Buffalo,  Is  the  contractor. 

The  school  board,  Buffalo,  is  arranging  an  appropriation 
of  $27,000  for  the  installation  of  new  machinery  at  the  city 
vocational  schools.  Including  extensions  required  for  the  new 
equipment.  At  the  Black  Rock  school,  a  new  machine  shop 
will  be  provided,  including  three  engine  lathes,  drill  press,  tool 
grinders,  and  other  machinery ;  new  engine  lathes  will  be 
Installed  at  the  Seneca  school,  as  well  as  at  the  Elm  vocational 
school.  At  this  latter  shop,  new  welding  apparatus  will  be 
provided.  A  new  machine  shop  and  wood-working  department 
will  be  arranged  for  School  No.  17.  Considerable  equipment 
has  been  ordered.  Edward  D.  Emerson  Is  chairman  of  the 
board. 

The   American    Ammunition    Co.,    25    Broad   Street,   New 
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York,  will  build  a  one-story  brick  addition  to  its  works  at 
Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  about  80  x  160  ft.  Contract  has  been 
awarded. 

The  Standard  Fuse  Corporation,  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  has  com- 
menced the  installation  of  new  mach.nery  at  its  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  cannon  primers.  The  company  is  also  plan- 
ning for  the  erection  of  additions  for  the  production  of 
aeroplane  parts. 

The  Eastern  Tire  &  Equipment  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  automobile  t.res.  Rudolph 
H.  Balzer,  22  Union  Avenue,  heads  the  company. 

.William  Hauser,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  associates  have 
incorporated  in  Delaware  the  Steelcrete  Railroad  Tie  Co.,  with 
capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture  steel  and  concrete  rail- 
road ties.  George  A.  LePevre.  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  is  also 
an  incorporator. 

The  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Middlesex  Street,  Harrison, 
N.  J.,  has  acqu  red  a  foundry  building,  about  100  x  175  ft.,  on 
Somerset  Street,  near  Fourth  Street,  formerly  occupied  by 
Reuther  Brothers,  iron  founders.  It  will  be  used  as  a  works 
extension. 

The  F.  &  L.  Mfg.  Co.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  been  organ- 
ized to  manufacture  ash  sifters,  etc.  Nathan  Freedman,  588 
Orange  Street,  Newark,  heads  the  company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Terminal, 
New  York,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
new  shop  buildings  at  its  Greenville  Yards,  Jersey  Cty,  N.  J. 

The  Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  45  Morris  Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  electrical  specialties,  will 
make  improvements  and  extensions  in  its  nlant  to  cost 
about  $18,000. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
acquired  a  concrete  factory  building  on  Communipaw  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  fronting  on  the  Lafayette  Railroad,  for  a 
new  plant. 

The  A.?her  Mfg.  Co.,  WiU.mantic,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 

laundry  machinery,  will  erect  a  one-story  plant,  60  x  208  ft., 

at  212  Coit  Street,  Irvington,   Newark,  N.  J.,  to  cost  about 
$25,000. 

The  Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  organized 
to  operate  a  plant  at  86  Frelnghuysen  Avenue,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  automobile  parts.  William  W.  Schofleld,  424  Belmont 
Avenue,  heads  the  company. 

The  Gamon  Meter  Co.,  282  South  Street,  Newark,  manu- 
facturer of  water  meters,  will  erect  a  two-story  addition, 
about  31  X  85  ft.,  to  cost  $8,400. 

The  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of 
motors,  generators  and  other  electrical  equipment,  will  erect 
a  new  five-story,  reinforced-concrete  plant,  100  x  200  ft.,  at 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street,  to  cost  about  $163,000. 
The  company  has  also  acquired  the  plant  of  Edward  Maher's 
Sons,  iron  founders,  at  216  Berlin  Street,  Newark,  and  plans 
to  improve  and  extend  the  works  to  increase  the  present 
capacity. 

Bride  &  Tinckler,  Newark,  jewelry  manufacturers,  have 
filed  notice  of  organization  to  operate  their  plant  at  336  Mul- 
berry Street.  Charles  C.  Tinckler,  76  Maplewood  Avenue. 
Maplewood,  heads  the  company. 

The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors  Corporation,  Buffalo,  is 
equipping  its  branch  plant  on  the  Niagara  River  for  the 
manufacture  of  hydroplanes. 

The  Transcontinental  Motor  Truck  Corporation,  Buffalo, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,250,000,  by 
E.  S.  Stengel,  R.  A.  Schmidt  and  P.  J.  Bloxham,  to  manu- 
facture trucks,  engines,  motor  boats,  etc. 

Ellis  E.  Lawton,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000,  to  manufacture  auto  batteries  and 
electrical  and  automobile  supplies.  E.  E.  Lawton,  G.  H.  Beebe 
and  L.  S.  Chapman,  Syracu.se,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  American  Brass  Co.  advises  that  it  has  no  intention 
at  present  of  building  an  addition  to  its  Buffalo  branch. 

The  Ross  &  Gade  Co.,  Inc.,  206  Canal  Street,  New  York, 
has  completed  a  new  foundry  and  is  specializing  on  work  for 
pumps,  valves,  water  filters,  and  brass  and  bronze  fittings. 

The  Ericsson  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  shop  tele- 
phones, magnetos  and  other  electric  apparatus,  has  broken 
ground  for  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  increase  its  facilities  for 
manufacturing  the  Berling  magneto,  for  which  a  large 
demand  has  grown  up  for  use  on  aeroplanes,  automobiles  and 
motor  cycles. 

The  Pullman  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  commenced  work  on  addi- 
tions to  be  made  to  its  manufacturing  and  repair  shops,  at 
Broadway  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 


H.  J.  Gorke,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  electrical  goods, 
supplies,  equipment,  etc.  H.  J.,  K.  S.  and  D.  Gorke  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Presto  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  has  taken  new  quarters 
at  124  and  130  Pearl  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  it  will 
have  double  its  previous  capacity  for  the  production  of  gages 
and  other  tool  room  and  contract  work. 


New  England 

Boston,  Sept.  3. 

The  present  record  of  plant  additions  and  the  formation 
of  new  corporations  in  New  England  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  one  and  two  years  ago  when  expansion  was  the 
rule  in  all  the  metal-working  centers.  The  drop  in  new 
construction  is  not  due,  however,  to  a  decline  in  the  volume 
of  business,  for  manufacturers  in  this  section  are  working 
at  the  greatest  capacity  possible  under  the  labor  and  trans- 
portation conditions.  The  draft  has  made  itself  felt  among 
the  skilled  workers  in  many  cities  and  will  be  a  real  factor 
in  the  production  of  munitions  in  Connecticut ;  fo  much  so 
that  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Defense  has  sent  another 
protest  to  Washington,  pointing  out  that  the  Government 
must  quickly  decide  whether  it  most  wants  munitions  or  men 
from  that  State.  A  compilation  of  the  results  in  30  repre- 
sentative factories  in  Bridgeport  and  Fairfield  County  in- 
dicates that  they  will  lose  an  average  of  23  per  cent  of  their 
skilled  mechanics  by  the  draft.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  skilled  men  who  rushed  into  this  district  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  in  response  to  the  high  wages  of- 
fered, were  the  younger  men  who  had  no  families  to  tie  them 
to  other  places.  The  less  skilled  workers  are  for  the  most 
part  aliens,  which  throws  the  burden  of  the  draft  upon  the 
skilled  element  in  the  plants.  A  further  increase  in  wages 
will  be  necessary  to  attract  enough  skilled  men  to  replace 
those  taken  away,  and  this  will  probably  cause  a  further  de- 
moralization of  wage  schedules  in  other  sections,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  big  Connecticut  munitions  plants  were  scour- 
ing the  Eastern  states  for  help  in  1915  and  1916. 

Changes  in  commodity  rates  on  the  Eastern  railroad* 
which  have  just  been  allowed  will  add  to  the  cost  of  cast- 
ings used  in  machine  construction  and  the  embargoes  which 
have  been  such  a  drag  upon  industry  for  nearly  two  years 
are  still  a  prominent  factor  in  transportation  of  basic  ma- 
terials. The  new  rates  affect  aluminum,  coal,  coke,  iron 
ore,  p'g  iron,  and  iron  and  steel  articles.  The  new  rates  on 
Southern  iron  from  the  Birmingham  district  are  $4.60  per 
gross  ton  to  Boston  and  Providence.  To  Springfield  and 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Portland,  Me.,  the  rate  is  $4.50  per  gross 
ton  plus  40  cents  per  ton  for  handling  at  ports  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  present  rate  from  the  ports  to  the  cities  named, 
This  amounts  to  an  advance  of  about  25  cents  per  ton  to 
Springfield  or  a  total  rate  of  $5.50  per  ton.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  advance  will  cost  the  Springfield  foundries  about 
$100  a  day  on  the  present  volume  of  business. 

There  are  a  few  strikes  now  on  in  machine  tool  plants, 
and  meetings  are  being  held  in  various  cities  that  promise 
to  lead  to  further  demands  that  are  almost  sure  to  be  re- 
sisted by  manufacturers.  About  3000  machinists,  boiler- 
makers  and  blacksmiths  are  on  strike  in  the  shops  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  labor  unrest  Is  markedly  on 
the  increase  generally. 

The  Worcester  Machine  Screw  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  a 
branch  of  the  Standard  Screw  Co.,  finding  that  it  would 
take  two  years  to  secure  equipment  for  the  new  factory  which 
it  proposed  to  build  on  land  recently  acquired  on  West 
Boylston  Street,  has  decided  to  rush  additions  to  its  plant 
on  Beacon  Street.  It  will  build  a  machine  shop,  51  x  115 
ft.,  three  stories ;  a  machine  shop,  60  x  75  ft.,  one  story ; 
and  a  storage  building,  42  x  45  ft.,  one  story ;  all  to  be  com- 
pleted within  10  weeks.  Additional  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  Trumbull  Electric  Co.,  Plainville,  Conn.,  electrical 
supplies,  is  building  an  addition,  50  x  100  ft.,  four  stories, 
which  will  give  it  a  total  floor  space  of  110,000  sq.  ft. 

The  Mystic  Wire  &  Brass  Works,  Inc.,  7  Water  Street, 
Boston,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $3,000 
to  succeed  the  Mystic  Wire  Works.  The  company  has  a 
factory  at  135  Pierce  Street,  Maiden,  Mass.  William  H.  Bib- 
bey  is  president  and  Carl  E.  Nordblom,  treasurer. 

The  additions  under  way  at  the  Colt  Patent  Fire  Arms 
Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn.,  consist  of  two  additional  stories  to 
a  four-story  building,  60  x  500  ft,  and  an  additional  story  to  a 
four-story  building,  60  x  200  ft.,  with  an  ell,  23  x  50  ft 
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The  Spencer  Specialties  Co,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  interests  con- 
nected w.th  the  Spencer  Wire  Co..  to  manufacture  metal 
products  for  use  in  musical  instruments.  George  M.  Thomp- 
son is  president ;  Frank  Kilmer,  Worcester,  treasurer ;  and 
Harry  W.  Goddard,  president  of  the  Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Is  a 
director. 

The  New  Britain  Tool  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  asking 
estimates  on  a  factory,  50  x  100  ft.,  one  story,  which  it  con- 
templates building  in  the  near  future. 

The  Merrill  Process  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incorporated 
with  authorized  capital  stock  of  f500,000  as  machinery  manu- 
facturer and  general  contractor.  The  directors  are  Francis 
H.  Swift,  president;  Fisher  H.  Nesmith,  84  State  Street, 
Boston,  treasurer ;  and  A.  G.  Grant. 

The  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  factory,  80  x  121  ft.,  three  stories, 
arid  for  a  three-story  and  a  five-story  addition  to  existing 
buildings. 

The  Colonial  Brass  Co.,  Middleboro,  Mass.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $150,000  by  John 
J.  McCarthy,  president ;  Will.am  B.  Crossley,  treasurer  ;  and 
Gerard  F.  Shaw. 

The  Fuller  Iron  Works,  West  Exchange  and  Sabine  Streets, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  an  addition,  20 
K  50  ft.,  one  story,  to  be  used  as  an  annealing  room. 

The  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  a  building,  36  x  40  ft.,  one  story. 

The  H.  &  B.  American  Machine  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  is 
to  build  a  pattern  storage  building,  76  x  100  ft.,  two  stories. 

The  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Windsor  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  planning  to  build  an  addition,  100  x  108  ft.,  one 
stoty,  and  an  addition,  20  x  50  ft.,  two  stories,  to  its  office. 

The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
issued  add.tional  shares  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $110,000, 
making  outstanding  stock  of  $850,000. 

The  United  Smelting  &  Aluminum  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $400,000. 

The  American  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  said  to  be 
planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  manufacturing 
slant  near  Norfolk,  Va. 

A  two-story  power  house  addition  will  be  erected  at  the 
Northampton  plant  of  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 

The  Standard  Electric  Time  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  will 
build  a  three-story  addition  to  its  plant  at  89  Logan  Street, 
to  cost  about  $25,000.  H.  V.  Patterson,  187  Dunmoreland 
Avenue,  is  engineer. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  4. 

There  are  prospects  of  important  Industrial  expansion  in 
the  F'hiladelphia  territory  as  the  result  of  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  increase  ordnance  production.  A  number 
of  projects,  as  yet  rather  indefinite,  are  under  consideration. 
The  proposal  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  to  build  150 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  is  of  great  interest  to  the  machine- 
tool  trade  here,  because  it  appears  that  many  of  these  ships 
and  their  equipment  of  guns  will  be  built  at  plants  near  by, 
Some  of  the  guns  will  be  shipped  rough-bored  to  France  and 
machined  In  plants  In  that  country. 

The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  purchased  about 
1300,000  worth  of  equipment  for  forging  and  rough  machining 
of  suns  at  Its  Tioga  plant,  Philadelphia.  The  new  equipment 
oonsUts  mainly  of  gun-boring  and  gun-turning  lathes.  Five 
cranM,  two  10-ton,  one  15-ton  and  two  20-ton,  have  been 
potdiaaed  from  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Th«  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  completed 
tmrctiaMs  of  cranes  and  gun-boring  and  gun-turning  lathes 
and  planing  machines  for  Its  plant  at  Burnham,  Pa.,  where 
•xlenslve  additions  are  being  completed  to  forge  and  rough- 
bors  6- In.   howltxers. 

The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation  has  acquired  a  22-acre 
■tte  for  it*  plant  at  Tacony.  near  Philadelphia,  and  has  issued 
lists  of  about  BO  machines  and  21  cranes,  which  will  be  bought 
soon  for  turning  out  ».6-ln.  guns.  This  company  has  the 
largCMt  contract  yet  awarded  by  the  Government  for  gun 
forglngs.  and  will  build  Its  own  open  hearth  furnaces.  Pur- 
chase*  of  hydraulic  equipment  will  be  concluded  soon. 

The  Poole  Engineering  ft  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Is  In- 
^rulrlng  for  equipment  In  anticipation  of  receiving  a  contract 
irum  the  Oovernment  to  machine  4-ln.  guns.     This  company 


only  lecently  closed  a  contract  with  the  Government  for 
700,000  1-lb.  projectiles,  as  previously  mentioned.  Another 
Baltimore  concern  is  also  said  to  be  expecting  a  similar  gun 
contract. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.^s  purchasing  department 
is  said  to  have  closed  for  practically  all  of  the  equipment 
required  for  locomotive  shops  In  France  to  be  built  fOr  the 
United  States  Government.  Quick  deliveries  were  required, 
and  many  concerns  were  eliminated  in  the  bidding,  through 
inability  to  furnish  machines  within  the  time  specifl^ed  unless 
tools  needed  for  other  equally  important  Government  work 
were  commandeered  It  is  understood  that  the  Niles-Bement 
Pond  Co.,  Manning,  Maxwell,  Moore,  Inc.,  the  Ginholt  Machine 
Co.  and  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  received  a  large  share' of 
the  orders.  It  is  now  learned  that  the  entire  crane  order 
went  to  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland, 
which  agreed  to  complete  the  contract  for  18  cranes  in  approx- 
imately 90  days.  Shipment  of  the  first  cranes  will  be  made 
Sept.  15,  or  25  days  after  receipt  of  the  order.  Several  of 
the  cranes  are  of  65-ton  capacity  and  80-ft.  span.  In  view 
of  the  congested  condition  of  the  raw  material  market,  the 
Cleveland  company  will  achieve  a  remarkable  record  in  de- 
livering these  cranes  within  the  time  specified. 

Shipbuilding  will  shortly  take  on  a  boom  In  the  Philadel- 
phia territory,  the  American  International  Corporation  now 
having  formally  completed  its  contract  with  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  to  build  200  ships  on  Hog  Island.  It  is 
said  that  50  shipways  will  be  built,  and  the  corporation  Is 
expected  to  come  into  the  market  at  once  for  cranes  and 
other  equipment.  The  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Bristol,  Pa.,  which  is  an  affiliation  of  the  Chester  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Finance  Building,  Philadelphia,  has 
closed  with  the  Edward  F.  Terry  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York,  for  24  overhead  electric  cranes  of  15-ton 
capacity.  The  order  amounts  to  about  $1,125,000,  which  is  a 
record  size  crane  order.  This  concern  will  build  40  ships  for 
the  Government.  Deliveries  will  be  made  within  four  months. 
The  New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co.,  associated  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Shipbuilding  Co.  and  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Co..  with 
offices  in  the  Land  Ttle  Building,  has  been  making  purchases 
for  its  new  plant  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.  The  extent  of  the 
destroyer-building  program  of  the  Navy  Department  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  & 
Engine  Building  Co..  Philadelphia,  has  contracts  for  23  of 
these  vessels  and  construction  work  will  be  rushed.  The 
Cramp  shipyard  is  in  the  market  for  five  cranes  to  assist  in 
this  work. 

The  American  Chain  Co.  will  more  than  double  the 
capacity  of  its  York,  Pa.,  plant.  A  new  building,  70  x  420  ft., 
is  being  erected.  Purchases  of  equipment  are  being  made  by 
A.  C.  Campbell,  Inc.,  Waterbury.  Conn.  F.  C.  Yeates,  1326 
Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  is  purchasing  for  the  new 
machine  shop  which  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.  will  build  at  Nice- 
town,  Pa.  The  Standard  Fuse  Corporation  at  Paulsboro, 
N.  J.,  will  resume  operations,  it  is  reported,  and  several 
additional  buildings  will  be  erected.  The  concern  will  make 
airplane  parts,  a  contract  having  been  already  received, 
according  to  report.  The  Frankford  Arsenal  will  build  a  new 
shell  plant,  as  well  as  the  fuse  plant,  mention  of  which  was 
made  last  week,  though  matters  are  said  to  be  still  in  a 
rather  indefinite  state.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.  is  installing  new  equipment  in  its  new  plant  at  Lester, 
Pa.,  and  is  reported  to  be  still  buying.  This  plant  will  make 
turbines  for  the  United  States  Government.  The  De  Laval 
Steam  Turbine  Co.  is  building  an  addition  at  its  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  plant  and  will  need  additional  equipment.  The  Autocar 
Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  will  buy  some  new  machine  tools  for 
additions  to  its  plant. 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Finance  Building, 
Philadelphia,  operated  by  the  same  interests  conducting 
the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  is  making  rapid 
progress  In  the  construction  of  Its  new  shipbuilding  plant 
at  Bristol,  Pa.,  heretofore  announced  as  being  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chester  company.  The  plant  will  be 
equipped  to  construct  40  fabricated  steel  freighters,  each 
of  9000  tons  caiiaclty.  contract  for  which  has  been  re- 
ceived. Extensions  are  under  way  at  the  Chester  works 
to  provide  for  Increased  capacity  to  handle  recent  orders. 
W.  T.  Thomas  is  general  manager ;  Charles  P.  M.  Jack  Is 
consulting   engineer. 

The  Tacony  Steel  Co.,  Milnor  and  Blelgh  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, has  had  plans  prepared  for  an  addition  to  Its  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  The  company  Is  said  to 
be  planning  for  the  Immediate  construction  of  the  proposed 
new  forging  plant  to  be  operated  by  Us  subsidiary,  the 
Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation,  recently  organized. 

The  Pearce-Arrow  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  932  North  Broad 
Street.  Phlladelr)hia.  a  Delaware  Incorporation,  has  Increased 
Its  capital  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.     Notice  has  also  been 
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filed  of  the  change  of  name  to  the  Pearce  Rubber  Corpora- 
tion. The  company  is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  two-story  plant  at  Twenty-first  and  Lippincott 
streets,  to  cost  about  $150,000.  J.  Osborn  Hunt,  114  Mont- 
gomery Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  architect 

F.  R.  Hansen,  Philadelphia,  and  associates,  havb  re- 
cently incorporated  in  Delaware  the  Talking  Machine  Sales 
Corporation  with  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  talking 
machines,  etc.  S.  C.  Seymour,  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  also  an 
incorporator. 

The  Philadelphia  Drying  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  power  house  addition  to  its  plant 
at   Stokely   Street. 

The  General  Pressed  Metal  Co.,  American  and  Diamond 
streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  stamped  metal  special- 
ties, has  acquired  a  new  factory  at  1524-28  North  Hancock 
Street,   as  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Hamilton  Avenue,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
its  proposed  new  machine  shop  and  wire  rope  mill  on  South 
Broad  Street,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  The  structures 
will  be  50  x  70  ft.,  and  100  x  310  ft.,  respectively.  The 
J.  H.  Morris  Co.,  Trenton,  is  the  contractor. 

The  Department  of  Public  Property,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  ma- 
chine shop,  about  38  x  110  ft.,  at  Fifth  and  Arch  streets, 
for   municipal   work. 

The  Stanton  &  Lewis  Forge  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  will 
build  a  one-story  brick  addition  to  its  foundry  at  German 
and   Everett   streets. 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  Barclay  White  &  Co.,  1530  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  for  the  erection  of  two  one-story  additions  to 
its  plant,  about  50  x  95  ft,  and  26  x  83  ft,  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Milton,  Pa.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  additions  to  its  local  plant,  in- 
cluding the  Installation  of  new  machinery.  Improvements 
will  also  be  made  in  working  conditions,  including  drinking 
fountains,  lockers,  etc.,  to  cost  about  $30,000.  The  company 
is  making  rapid  progress  In  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its 
works  at  Berwick  to  provide  for  the  installation  of  new 
machinery. 

The  Danville  Structural  Tube  Co.,  603  East  Market 
Street,  Danville,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  rolled  pipes,  tubing, 
etc.,  has  completed  the  installation  of  a  new  machine  shop. 
The  company  has  also  Installed  a  new  tube  rolling  single 
turn  system,  employing  three  furnaces  instead  of  two  as 
heretofore. 

W.  H.  Nicholson  &  Co.,  12  Oregon  Street,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  machine  tools,  etc.,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  machine  shop, 
about  50  X  120  ft,  to  cost  about  $15,000. 

•  The  La  Lance  &  Grosjean  Mfg.  Co.,  Division  Street,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  manufacturer  galvanized  and  enameled  ware  prod- 
ucts, Is  said  to  be  planning  for  the  operation  of  an  additional 
mill  to  increase  Its  capacity. 


Chicago 


Chicago^  Sept.   4. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  4. 

The  Hall  Steamship  Co.,  Wa.shington,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  operate 
a  shipbuilding  works.  Madison  Hall,  C.  N.  Riker  and  S.  W. 
Harrington,  Washington,  are  the  Incorp6rators. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  &  Docks,  Washington,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  new  flve-story  pattern  shop,  six-story 
machine  shop,  steel  forging  works  and  brass  foundry,  with 
other  structures,  to  be  erected  at  the  Navy  Yards  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast     F.  R.  Harris  is  chief  of  the  bureau. 

The  Baltimore  Buggy  Top  Co.,  107  Mount  Royal  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  is  arranging  revised  plans  for  its  proposed  new 
two-story  reinforced-concrete  plant,  about  75  x  120  ft  Clyde 
N.  Friz,  Munsey  Building,  is  the  architect 

The  Safety  Sales  Co.,  Lexington  Street  Building,  Balti- 
more, is  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  tin  and 
metal-working  plant  near  Lingo  City,  N.  C.  It  will  specialize 
in  the  production  of  cans  and  allied  products. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  one-story  addition,  60  x  250  ft.,  to  its  works 
at   Sparrows  Point,   Md. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  said 
to  be  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  steel  fabricating 
works  for  ship  construction  in  connection  with  its  proposed 
new  shipbuilding  plant  The  headquarters  of  the  company  are 
at  11  Broadway,  New  York.     S.  H.  Brown  is  president 

The  Naul  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  recently 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $125,000,  has  acquired  a  site 
on  the  Northeast  River  for  Its  proposed  new  shipbuilding 
works.     A.  P.   S.  Naul  heads  the  company. 


Small  tools  have  begun  to  move  in  good  volume  in  this 
territory,  the  bulk  of  the  deliveries  being  to  miscellaneous 
industries.  The  Government  is  more  active  in  its  purchases 
made  through  Washington,  although  up  to  the  present  time 
it  has  been  calling  chiefly  for  small  tools,  such  as  drilling  and 
hand-milling  machines,  etc.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  a 
rush  of  war  buying  is  expected  which  will  put  activity  here 
more  in  line  with  that  prevailing  in  the  East.  Existing 
plants  now  on  war  work  have  been  adding  to  their  equip- 
ment. Representatives  of  Ohio  tool  builders  have  been  ship- 
ping some  of  their  stock  to  Eastern  points  to  facilitate  de- 
liveries. Despite  the  absence  of  orders,  which  are  sensa- 
tional in  point  of  size,  some  of  the  local  dealers,  in  the  month 
just  closed,  did  the  best  business  in  their  history. 

The  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  taken  a  Government  order  for  2000  6-in.  shells, 
but  will  not  be  In  the  market  for  many  tools  as  it  finished  a 
similar  order  for  British  shells  last  spring.  Since  that  time 
it  has  converted  Its  munitions  shop  into  an  assembly  room 
for  its  tractors,  and  it  will  therefore  build  a  shop,  132  x  432 
ft,  to  cost  $15,000  In  which  It  will  machine  shells  to  fill  the 
order.  It  also  has  contracts  for  steam  hoists  for  ships,  and  ex- 
pects more  as  the  Government  shipbuilding  program  ad- 
vances. 

The  Government  is  purchasing  a  vast  amount  of  army 
supplies  such  as  foodstuffs,  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  in  Chicago 
and  the  Central  West,  all  of  which  will  have  an  indirect 
bearing  on  the  demand  for  metal-working  machines.  When 
this  indirect  demand  fully  develops  It  will  have  to  be  cared 
for  largely  with  second-hand  machines,  for  the  reason  that 
manufacturers  of  guns  and  shells  will  be  giVen  priority ;  in 
fact,  that  is  being  done  at  present.  The  War  Department 
will  expend  between  $200,000  and  $300,000  in  the  construc- 
tion of  warehouses  at  what  formerly  was  the  Hawthorne  race 
track,  Chicago.  It  is  understood  that  three  long  brick  build- 
ings will  be  erected. 

L.  G.  Hallberg  &  Co.,  architects,  116  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  three-story  rein- 
forced concrete  factory,  50  x  320  ft,  for  the  Wall  & 
Rentschler  Tractor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

The  Union  Special  Machine  Co.,  H.  A.  North,  president, 
300  West  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago,  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  an  eight-story  reinforced  concrete  factory,  100  x  100  ft., 
to  cost  about  $125,000. 

Bids  have  been  taken  on  a  one-story  foundry,  60  x  120 
ft.,  for  the  Monighan  Foundry  Co.,  2123  Carroll  Avenue, 
Chicago,  to  be  of  mill  construction  with  steel  trusses. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Rustler  Mfg.  Co.,  PIqua,  Ohio, 
maker  of  sugar  beet  harvesting  machinery,  will  locate  In  Free- 
port,  111.,  occupying  a  building  formerly  used  by  the  Stover 
Motor   Car  Co. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co.,  616  North  Union 
Avenue,  Chicago,  will  build  a  one  and  two-story  building. 
400  ft.  in  length,  for  factory  purposes,  and  to  cost  about 
$100,000  on  the  half  block  between  West  Taylor  and  Arling- 
ton Streets,  and  South  Campbell  Street  and  the  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  tracks,  Chicago.  The  land  has  Just  been  purchased 
from  the  Hurley  Machine  Co.,  which  bought  the  site  for 
building  purposes,   but  decided  to  build  elsewhere. 

It  is  reported  that  the  extensions  to  be  made  by  the  Gary 
Screw  &  Bolt  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  will  cost  more  than  $250,000, 
instead  of  $100,000,  as  previously  reported.  Several  new 
buildings  will  be  erected. 

The  Illinois  Silo  &  Tractor  Co.,  Bloomlngton,  111.,  has 
started  the  construction  of  a  one  and  two-story  factory,  120 
x  220  ft.,  the  one-story  portion  having  a  roof  of  saw-tooth 
construction.     A  tractor  cultivator  will  be  manufactured. 

The  Qalesburg  Machine  Works,  Galesburg,  111.,  will  oc- 
cupy space  in  a  two-story  and  basement  garage,  115  x  132 
ft.,  to  be  constructed  in  that  city  by  Peterson  Brothers  at  a 
cost  of  $55,000.  The  building  will  also  be  used  for  a  taxicab 
service  and  automobile  salesroom. 

The  Landover  Auto  Truck  Co.,  343  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  is  raising  a  fund  of  $25,000  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  Landover  truck.  A  preliminary  fund  of  $250,000  has 
already  been  raised. 

The  Albert  Lea  Sprayer  Co.,  309  West  Main  Street  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  manufacturer  of  sprayers,  bucket  and  barrel 
pumps,  whitewashing  machines,  etc.,  has  purchased  a  site 
and  will  erect  a  three-story  and  basement  factory,  54  x 
110  ft 

The  Waterloo  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  contem- 
plates building  a  new  foundry,  150  x  600  ft,  and  making 
other  Improvements  which  will  cost  about  $200,000.  Grad- 
ing operations  are  in  progress,  and  work  will  be  started  this 
fall  if  possible. 
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The  Iowa  Can  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  been  Incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  cans 
and  containers  of  metal  and  other  materials.  C.  M.  Rich  Is 
president,  Charles  Shuler,  treasurer,  and  D.  R.  Lane,  secre- 
tary. 

Sales  of  the  Howe  detachable  tongue  truck  reported  in 
the  last  few  weeks  by  the  Abell-Howe  Co.,  Chicago,  aggre- 
gate some  250  trucks.  The  orders  were  largely  for  the  com- 
plete equipment  of  plants,  including  those  of  the  Saginaw 
Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Chicago  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  American 
Radiator  Co.,  Buffalo  plant,'  and  the  Rockford  Malleable 
Iron  Co. 

The  Torcrete  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chicago,  recently  organ- 
ized, is  said  to  be  negotiating  for  a  site  near  Detroit,  Mich., 
for  a  new  shipbuilding  plant  to  specialize  in  the  construction 
of  cargo  steamships. 

The  Union  Special  Machine  Co.,  West  Kinzie  Street,  Chi- 
cago, is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  eight-story  plant. 
H.  A.  North  is  president. 

The  Peoria  Malleable  Casting  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its 
plant,  about  500  x  1200  ft.     L.  E.  Robey  is  president. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Sept.  3. 

Industrial  expansion  continues  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
in  all  metal-working  centers  in  Wisconsin.  While  some  of  the 
new  work  is  due  to  demands  from  private  sources,  the  bulk 
is  for  the  enormous  requirements  of  the  Government.  "Vari- 
ous industries  are  undergoing  a  rapid  readjustment  from  a 
private  to  a  war  supply  business,  and  a  great  demand  has 
arisen  for  machine-tools.  Local  tool  builders  continue  to 
book  orders  at  a  rate  that  never  before  was  known,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  on  ordinary  machines  delivery  cannot  be 
made  for  eight  to  nine  months,  excepting  on  bookings  where 
Government  orders  have  priority. 

The  scrap  metal  business  in  this  State  has  grown  to 
enormous  proportions  the  past  six  months,  and  not  only  are 
dealers  building  large  warehouse  and  shipping  facilities,  but 
many  new  companies  are  entering  the  field.  The  entire 
northwestern  territory  is  being  combed  by  these  dealers,  and 
middle  western  foundries  are  being  supplied  in  large  volume. 
The  search  for  scrap  extends  to  the  farms,  where  every  piece 
of  metal  that  has  been  accumulating  for  years  is  being 
gathered  for  remelting. 

The  Cruiser  Motor  Car  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Maine  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  will 
erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  an  automobile  which 
may  be  converted  from  a  roadster  or  touring  car  into  a 
complete  outing  or  camping  outfit.  The  officers  are :  Presi- 
dent, W.  D.  Curtis,  Madison  ;  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, Winthrop  J.  Burdick,  Chicago ;  secretary,  Dwight  S. 
Bobb,  Chicago ;  treasurer,  George  ,  C.  Riley,  Madison.  Mr. 
Burdick  was  formerly  treasurer  and  sales  manager  of  the 
New  Era  Engineering  Co.,  and  Mr.  Bobb  is  a  member  of 
AdamH,  Crews,  Bobb  &  Westcott,  financial  and  corporation 
lawyers.  The  directorate  Includes  C.  A.  Schimberg  and  E.  J. 
Haines,  Chicago,  who  will  be  sales  managers.  About  $100,000 
will  be  invested  in  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  Racine  Auto  Tire  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  purchased  the 
group  of  factory  buildings  at  State  and  Marquette  streets, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Fish  Brothers  Wagon  Company, 
and  is  remodeling  the  plant  into  a  tire  and  rubber  goods 
factory,  which  will  employ  between  500  and  600  operatives 
and  afford  an  area  of  250,000  sq.  ft.  The  company  last  fall 
porchaaed  about  14  acres,  and  had  completed  plans  for  the 
•r«ctlon  of  a  new  plant  costing  $150,000  or  more,  when  it 
waa  enabled  to  purchase  the  Fish  wagon  works  from  the 
present  owner  at  a  price  said  to  be  $200,000.  So  far  as  can 
be  teamed  the  new  construction  scheme  will  now  be  postponed 
Indeilnltely,     L.  J.  EHIiott  Is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Jorgensen  Mfg.  Co.,  Waupaca,  Wis.,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  175,000  to  manufacture 
machinery,  tools,  etc.  The  Incorporators  are  P.  J.  Jorgensen, 
A.  K.  Jorgensen  and  C.  H.  Jorgensen. 

The  Hayes  Machine  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  which  decided  to 
devote  most  of  its  attention  to  the  production  of  automobile 
•xlee,  geani,  transmissions,  etc.,  several  months  ago,  is  re- 
ported to  be  prefiarlng  to  move  Its  plant  and  ofUces  to  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.  It  Is  stated  that  the  company  is  being  reorgan- 
ised ttnder  the  name  of  the  E.  B.  Hayes  Axle  Co.,  with  a 
oapUal  stoA  of  |SOO,OOQ  and  that  a  plant  Is  now  being  com- 
pleted for  occupancy. 

The  atobe  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  brick 
and  steel  Shop  addition,  f,0  x  COO  ft.,  one  story.     This  is  part 


of  th<^  enlargc'iniint  scheme  which  will  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  I"  .1  O'Brien  is  general 
manager. 

The  Milwaukee  Motor  &  Supply  Co.,  720  Merchants  & 
Manufacturers'  Bank  Building,  Milwaukee,  will  remodel  the 
building  on  Second  Avenue,  near  Canal  Street,  Into  a  factory 
and  office  building. 

The  West  Bend,  Wis.,  Aluminum  Co.,  West  Bend,  Wis., 
has  awarded  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  ell- 
shaped  addition,  72  x  190  ft.,  and  a  one-story  auxiliary  build- 
ing, 50  x  60  ft.,  to  the  Federal  Engineering  Co.,  218  Stephen- 
son Building,  Milwaukee.  The  additional  facilities  will  enable 
the  company  to  Increase  its  production  75  to  100  per  cent. 

The  Challoner  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  saw- 
mill machinery  and  general  mill  and  factory  equipment,  is 
dismantling  its  foundry  and  turning  it  Into  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  anti-.skid  devices.  Henceforth  the  company 
will  devote  most  of  its  attention  to  horseshoe  and  antl-skld 
tire  chains.  George  S.  Evefhart  is  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  Steiner  Mfg.  Co.,  Plymouth,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
stationary  and  portable  gasoline  and  oil  engines,  has  been 
reorganized  as  the  Plymouth  Motor  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  num- 
ber of  directors  increased  from  five  to  seven.  Its  production 
will    be   enlarged   at   once. 

The  Townsend  Mfg.  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000  to  succeed  to  the 
business  of  Townsend  Brothers,  who  established  a  plant  about 
18  months  ago  for  the  manufacture  of  tractors,  farm  imple- 
ments and  power  agricultural  tools  and  machinery.  The  in- 
corporators are  R.  C,  G.  E.  and  R.  B.  Townsend. 

The  Burlington,  Wis.,  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Burlington,  Wis., 
organized  recently  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  has  leased 
manufacturing  quarters  and  will  build  600  commercial  car 
units  for  attachment  to  Ford  chassis  by  Jan.  1,  1918.  The 
design  employs  the  Torbensen  internal  gear  drive  rear  axle. 
A  Chicago  office  has  been  opened  at  160  West  Jackson  Boule- 
vard. 

The  Hydro-Hoist  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Frank  A.  Tu.schen,  Cor- 
nelius Wolf  and  Albert  Heinemann  to  manufacture  hydraulic 
hoists. 

The  Arrow  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co.,  2416  North  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, has  changed  its  corporate  style  to  Trisco  Fuse  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  and  increased   its  capital   stock  from   $35,000   to   $45,000. 

M.  E.  Vierheilig,  architect,  764  Thirty-second  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, has  plans  in  process  for  a  two-story  factory  costing 
about  $25,000.  The  owner  and  location  are  withheld  for  the 
present. 

The  Northern  Furniture  Co.,  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  is  taking 
bids  until  Sept.  15  for  the  construction  of  a  six-story  addition, 
of  brick  and  reinforced  concrete,  costing  about  $75,000.  W.  C. 
Weeks  is  the  architect. 

The  Davis  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  gasoline 
and  oil  engines,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  core  building,  92  x  100  ft.,  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
brick. 

The  board  of  industrial  education.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  has 
purchased  a  building  which  it  will  remodel  into  a  central 
continuation  school.  Manual  training  equipment  will  be  pur- 
chased. 

The  Universal  Motor  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  and  intends  to  double 
its  output  of  electric  lighting  units  designed  especially  for 
army  field  service.     Louis  J.  Monahan  is  president. 

The  Benson  Speed  Signal  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100, OOO  to  manufac- 
ture signal  devices  for  automobiles,  motor  boats,  railroads, 
vessels,  etc.  The  incorporators  are  Hal  Martin,  A.  D.  Camp- 
bell  and  Louis  Weidenback. 


Detroit 


Detroit,  Sept.  3. 


Conditions  in  the  machine-tool  market  remain  about  sta- 
tionary with  the  exp:»nsion  of  the  aeroplane  motor  industry 
holding  the  center  of  attention.  Government  orders  for  motor 
trucks  have  given  unusual  stimulus  to  the  motor  car  trade 
in  general. 

The  Chalmers  Motor  Corporation,  Detroit,  has  leased  its 
plant  to  the  Maxwell  Motor  Co.  for  five  years  to  enable  the 
working  off  of  a  large  supply  of  materials.  The  Chalmers 
company  proposes  to  issue  $3,150,000  first  mortgage  notes  to 
meet  old  obligations. 

The  Olds  Motor  Works.  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  increasing  its 
floor  Hiiact!  four  acres  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings  costing 
$400,000. 
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Alterations  are  being  made  to  the  plant  of  the  Saginaw 
Auto  Body  Co. 

Manager  Charles  P.  Drozeski  announced  that  the  Saginaw 
Malleable  Iron  Co.  will  be  ready  for  operation  the  first  week 
in  September.  Shipments  of  materials  have  held  back  opera- 
tions. 

The  Riverside  Machine  &  Plating  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Riverside  Machine  Co. 

The  Valley  City  Machine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  has  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Sintz  Gas  Engine  Co. 

A  six-acre  factory  site  on  the  Detroit  Terminal  Railroad 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Gray  Motor  Co.,  manufacturer 
of  gas  engines.  Three  buildings  are  being  erected,  of  which 
the  machine  shop,  64  by  256,  is  now  nearing  con^pletion. 
Machinery  is  being  purchased  for  a  production  of  50  engrines 
a   day. 

The  Anderson  Forge  &  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  is  making 
alterations  to  its  plant. 

The  Marshall  Blow  Pipe  Co.,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of 
dust-collecting  machinery,  is  erecting  a  new  plant. 

The  Manistee  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manistee,  Mich.,  will  begin 
operations  Oct.  1.  An  order  for  $60,000  worth  of  machinery 
has  been  placed  for  delivery  this  month. 

The  Lakey  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Muskegon,  is  building 
an  addition  to  its  plant  to  triple  its  capacity. 

Novo  Engine  Co.,  Lansing,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$112,000    to    $675,000. 

The  Gas  Oil  Stove  Co.,  Detroit,  has  increased  its  capital 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Valley  City  Machine  Works,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
is  building  a  two-story  addition  to  cost  $2,000. 

The  Air-O-Flex  Automobile  Corporation  has  been  incorpo- 
rated for  $2,500,000  to  manufacture  trucks  equipped  with 
suspension  cylinders  in  place  of  springs.  G.  M.  Walker  is 
president. 

The  Muskegon  Engine  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  will  begin 
the  production  of  2-ton  trucks  Oct.  1. 

The  Victor  Wire  Wheel  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  motor 
car  parts   and   aeroplanes. 

Organization  of  the  Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  witli 
capital  stock  of  $500,000,  to  manufacture  aeroplane  engines 
for  the  Government  has  been  completed  by  Henry  M.  and 
Wilfred  C.  Leland,  former  president  and  general  manager, 
.respectively,  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit.  The 
company  has  acquired  several  acres  embracing  the  buildings 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Rands  Mfg.  Co.,  to  which  addi- 
tions are  being  made.  Machinery  is  being  installed  and  lOO 
men  will  be  employed  with  the  prospect  of  this  number  being 
increased  to  2000.  Production  will  start  with  20  engines  and 
gradually  work  up  to  100.  The  completed  machines  will  be 
shipped  to  Prance  as  fast  as  turned  out. 

Associated  with  the  company  are  W.  H.  Murphy,  Josepli 
Boyer,  John  Trix,  George  H.  Layng,  W.  Rex  Johnston,  A.  U 
Widman,  Ernest  E.  Sweet,  Le  Roi  J.  Williams,  D.  T.  Randall, 
J.  Wilbur  Brown,  M.  W.  H.  Wilson  and  other  motor  car  engi- 
neering experts. 

Flans  are  being  prepared  for  a  machine-shop  extension. 
65  X  75  ft.  for  the  Duplex  Motor  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Benton  Harbor  Auto  Machine  Co.,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $175,000 
to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co.. 
and  the  Electric  Specialties  Mfg.  Co.  J.  M.  Klock  is  j.resi- 
dent,  and  R.  C.  Eisley,  manager. 

The  Muskegon  Engine  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  let  the 
contract  for  a  factory,  75  x  160  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000,  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  2-ton  commercial  truck,  and  by  Oct.  1  ii 
expects  to  be  producing  at  the  rate  of  25  trucks  a  month.  The 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

The  C.  R.  Wilson  Body  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  partially 
completed  a  new  wood-working  plant  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies.  It  will  be  at  full 
<)I)eration  Sept.  15  and  will  largely  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  company's  assembly  plants. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.  4. 

Business  in  machine  tools  was  heavy  the  past  week, 
although  no  large  new  lists  came  out.  Buying  is  almost 
wholly  for  Government  work,  the  greater  part  at  present 
being  for  shell  and  gun  work.  Some  machine  tool  builders 
are  unable  to  give  preference  any  longer  to  orders  for  ma- 
chines for  Government  work,  as  early  deliveries  on  one  ma- 
chine would  set  back  the  shipment  on  a  machine  going  to 
another  customer  with  a  Government  order.       On   Inquiry  for 


two  milling  machines,  an  eastern  manufacturer  was  unable 
to  promise  shipments  until  next  June.  A  large  amount  of 
inquiry  is  pending  for  machines  for  making  airplanes  and 
airplane  parts,  but  the  placing  of  orders  is  held  up  until 
Government  airplane  contracts  are  placed.  The  Defiance 
Machine  Works,  Defiance,  Ohio,  which  is  building  a  large 
addition  to  its  plant,  placed  orders  the  past  week  for  20  to 
30  machines.  The  Hampton  Roads  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Citizens  Building,  Cleveland,  will  shortly  purchase  about 
40  machines  for  shipbuilding  and  a  number  of  cranes  for  a 
large  plant  to  be  erected  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  Brie  Forge 
Co.,  which  recently  purchased  considerable  equipment  for 
plant  extensions  and  which  has  orders  for  a  large  amount 
of  gun  forging  work.  Is  planning  further  extensions  to  Its 
plant  and  is  inquiring  for  additional  machinery. 

The  demand  for  turret  lathes  has  so  far  not  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  Government  requirements,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  large  number  of  lathes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shells 
for  the  Allies,  contracts  for  which  were  mostly  completed 
about  the  time  our  Government  entered  the  war.  Very  few 
boring  or  turning  machines  have  been  purchased  for  work 
on  3-ln.  shells  for  the  Government.  A  large  amount  of  sec- 
ond-hand machinery  is  being  thrown  on  the  market  by  Cana- 
dian plants,  presumably  by  companies  that  have  not  secured 
additional  -munition  contracts. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  has  been  organized  by  Cleveland  men,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $1,000,000,  to  erect  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  Nor- 
folk. Gaylord  W.  Feaga  Is  president,  J.  D.  Carey,  vice- 
president,  and  J.  T.  Sweeney,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
company  Is  at  present  working  on  the  details  for  its  plant, 
which  it  is  stated  will  be  of  large  capacity.  It  will  shortly 
be  in  the  market  for  shipbuilding  equipment.  Including  ma- 
chine tools  and  cranes.  The  present  headquarters  are  at  the 
offices  of  the  Gaylord  W.  Feaga  Co.,  Citizens  Building,  Cleve- 
land. 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000  to  build  a  plant  to  manu- 
facture airplanes.  G.  L.  Martin,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  Wright  &  Martin  Aircraft  Co.,  New  York,  will  be  general 
manager  and  vice-president.  Charles  E.  Thompson,  presi- 
dent Steel  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Is  president. 

The  Cleveland  Switchboard  Co.  will  erect  a  new  factorr,- 
one-story,  80  x  140  ft.,  at  2925  East  Seventy-ninth  Street,. 
Cleveland. 

The  Burdett  Oxygen  Co.  has  leased  a  building  at  Lake- 
side Avenue  and  East  Thirty-third  Street,  Cleveland,  in. 
which  it  will  establish  a  plant  for  the  production  of  oxygen 
for  factory  purposes. 

The  United  States  Tool  Co.,  which  recently  acquired  a 
.site  for  a  plant  at  3140  West  106th  Street,  Cleveland,  will 
build  a  brick  factory,  60  x  200  ft. 

The  Fulton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  ha.'--  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Barger  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  Sterling  Parks 
and  others. 

The  Grabler  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  maker  of  pipe  fittings 
and  other  products,  will  erect  an  addition,  66  x   104  ft. 

The  Benoist  Airplane  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  which  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  has  an  option 
on  a  factory  site  for  the  erection  of  a  plant.  It  is  reported 
that  the  company  has  not  definitely  decided  whether  to  erect 
its  plant  in  Canton  or  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  It  Is  now 
located  in  the  plant  of  the  Roberts  Motor  Co.  It  is  stated 
that  plans  are  being  considered  for  the  erection  of  two  steel 
buildings,    each    100    x    300    ft. 

The  Sunbury  Mfg.  Co.,  Sunbury,  Ohio,  maker  of  handling 
equipment,  will  build  a  new  one-story  factory,  70  x  120  ft. 
Some  additional   equipment   is  being  purchased. 

The  Wapakoneta  Mfg.  Co.,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  recently 
organized  to  manufacture  automobile  accessories,  plans  the 
erection  of  a  plant,  50  x  75  ft. 

The  White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  nearly  completed  a 
machine  shop  addition,   120  x  500  ft,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 

The  Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  Ohio,  Is  expand- 
ing to  twice  Its  present  size  and  is  advertising  for  200  to  300 
skilled  mechanics.  In  addition  to  being  rushed  with  orders 
for  their  regular  line  of  tools  the  company  has  been  awarded 
a  large  Government  contract  which  necessitates  the  erection 
of  additional  buildings.  It  has  purchased  two  adjoining 
blocks  of  land  and  construction  work  is  under  way. 

The  Turnbull  Wagon  Co.,  Defiance,  has  been  taken  over 
by  a  new  organization,  headed  by  W.  O.  Allen,  Fostoria, 
Ohio,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Motor  trucks  will  be  man,- 
ufactured. 

The  Defiance  Screw  Machine  Products  Co.,  Defiance,  has 
started  operations  on  an  extension  that  will  double  Its  ca- 
pacity, and  employ  more  mtTi. 
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Indianapolis 


Indianapolis,  Sept.  3. 

The  Marsh  Mfg.  Co.,  VIncennes,  Ind.,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  $25,000  capital  stoclc  to  manufacture  metal 
and  wood  products.  The  directors  are  Harry  B.,  K.  L.  and 
John  R.  Marsh.  The  company  has  a  $1,000,000  Government 
contract  and  is  completing  the  equipment  of  a  plant. 

The  Luther  Roller-Shovel  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $25,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  shovels 
and  machinery.  The  directors  are  Clevia  J.  Luther,  Wasson, 
111. ;  Louis  N.  Parish  and  Robert  Hargis,  Harrisburg,  111. 

The  Stout  Furniture  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $30,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  furni- 
ture. The  directors  are  Arthur  L.  Stout,  Charles  C.  Rhetts 
and  Samuel  E.  Stout. 

The  Jenkins  Vulcan  Spring  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  to  move 
its  plant  to  Richmond,  Ind.,  where  factory  buildings  will  be 
erected,  following  the  taking  of  $100,000  of  stock  in  the 
company   by  Richmond  investors. 

The  Lexington  Motor  Co.,  Connersville,  Ind.,  manufacturer 
of  motor-driven  and  other  vehicles,  has  incorporated  with 
$1,800,000  capital  stock.  The  directors  are  Andrew  H.  Rie- 
man,  Benjamin  F.  Thiebaud,  Charles  Cassel,  E.  Ralph  Hime- 
lick  and  Allen  Wiles. 

The  Weidely  Motor  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland,  amounting 
to  $3,000,000,  to  manufacture  tractor  motors  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  Weidely  company  manufactures  automobile 
and  aeroplane  motors.  Edward  Showers  is  president  and 
G.  A.  Weidely  is  vice-president. 

The  Peerless  Wire  Goods  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  sulfered  a 
loss  of  $25,000  by  fire  Aug.  30. 

The  Butler  Mfg.  Co.,  which  moved  to  Indianapolis  from 
Knightstown,  Ind.,  over  a  year  ago,  has  Increased  its  ca- 
pacity 70  per  cent,  and  will  add  to  its  equipment  in  the  Imme- 
diate future.     It  makes  and  grinds  pistons  and  cylinders. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Sept.   3. 

Government  erders  have  been  placed  quietly  with  a  num- 
ber of  local  manufacturing  firms,  but  this  does  not  represent 
«.ll  of  the  business  that  has  recently  been  booked  by  machine 
tool  builders.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  Co.  has  been 
\n  the  market,  mostly  through  dealers,  for  a  number  of 
tathes  and  other  machine  tools.  Prospective  business  from 
aeroplane  manufacturers  Is  large,  and  orders  exceed  the 
public's  estimates:  A  firm  In  Ei'ie,  Pa.,  having  a  contract 
for  aeroplane  motors,  Is  in  the  market  for  machine  tools, 
Including  several  lathes.  Shaper^  are  not  in  very  good  de- 
mand, but  orders  now  in  hand  will  carry  makers  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Cincinnati  Building  Commissioner's  report  for  the 
month  of  August  shows  that  the  total  building  improvements 
AgureO.  over  $300,000  below  the  corresponding  month  of  1916. 
The  total  cost  for  improvements,  however,  for  the  first  eight 
monthJi  of  1917  is  nearly  $1,000,000  in  excess  of  last  year's 
Mtimat«  for  the  same  period.  The  total  for  the  eight  months 
of  ltl7  Is  $8,374,820  and  for  1916  $7,387,445. 

Th«  Carlton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  finished 
th*  removal  of  its  equipment  from  its  plant  in  West  End  to 
Its  now  building  on  Spring  Grove  Avenue. 

The  Reliance  Engineering  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  awarded 
eontract  to  the  M.  Marcus  Building  Co.  for  a  three-story 
•tmcture.  76  x  100  ft.  Part  of  the  building  will  be  used  as  a 
sang*,  and  a  repair  shop  will  be  operated  in  connection. 

The  Monitor  Stove  te.  Range  Co..  Cincinnati,  has  let  con- 
trart  to  the  City  *  Suburban  Building  Co.,  for  a  one-story 
ii'Idltlon.  80  X  326  ft.  This  building  will  constitute  the  sec- 
ond addition  to  the  Monitor  plant  made  this  year. 

The  proposed  addition  to  the  foundry  of  the  Bauer 
Ca.  Springneld;  Ohio.  wUllie  W  x  ISAift,,  of  steel 


The  Kelly-8prln«fleld  Motor  Truck  Co..  Springfield,  Ohio, 

has  plans  under  way  for  an  addition  to  Its  plant  that  will 

"oable  H  to  greatly  IncreMM  Its  output  of  motor  trucks.    The 

rmtmny    recently    received    a    Government    order    for    1200 

trucks. 

The  Automatic  Control  Trailer  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio  will 
"'Id  to  its  manufActurlng  facilities. 

The  Kblnff*rr  Kanltary  Mfg.  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio.  Is  mov- 
tnr  «r»it'mrnt  Into  Its  n*rw  foundry  and  expects  to  have  It  In 

full  '.(.T. It  Ion  within  10  days. 

*  ' "      '    n»f  *  Allstntter  Co..  Hamilton.  Ohio. 

'  itc  »ind   n'.ir^nrinti  machinery,   shows 

'  '   Kood.     Tlie  plant  Is  worklnK  on  full 


time  and  with  a  full  force.     Tentative  plans  are  under  way 
for  building  an  addition. 

The  Columbus  Steel  Products  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  by  S.  A.  Webb 
and  others.  Nothing  is  yet  known  as  to  the  company's 
manufacturing  plans. 

A  large  repair  shop  will  be  fitted  up  in  connection  with 
the  plant  of  the  Ortman  Motor  Co.,  Washington  Courthouse, 
Ohio,  now  nearing  completion. 

The  new  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  London,  Ohio, 
will  soon  be  in  operation.  It  is  reported  that  a  number  of 
small  manufacturing  plants  in  that  city  will  be  operated  by 
electric  motors  in  the  future. 

The  Central  Machine  Shop,  Urbana,  Ohio.  Is  a  new  part- 
nership composed  of  William  Foth,  R.  G.  Jacobson  and  F.  C. 
Berry.     A  shop  will  be  installed  to  do  repair  work. 

The  Stowers  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co..  Harriman,  Tenn.,  is  In- 
quiring for  one  25  hp.,  60  cycle,  three-phase  motor  to  oper- 
ate at  900  r.p.m.,  and  one  15  hp.  motor  to  operate  at  650 
r.p.m.,  both  for  alternating  current. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co.,  formerly  of  Marysville,  Ohio, 
is  sending  out  notices  of  removal  to  a  new  location  in  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.  The  building  is  110  x  200  ft.,  two  stories, 
of  day-light  construction,  equipped  with  every  convenience 
for  manufacturing.  The  location  is  three  acres  in  extent, 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  &  O.  Railroad  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  Huntington. 

The  Bauer  Brothers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  maker  of  sugar 
and  crushing  machinery,  will  make  an  addition  to  its  plant 
that  will  be  80  x  150  ft.,  one  story,  and  of  concrete  and  steel 
construction. 

The  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  making 
extensions  at  its  plant  to  handle  an  order  recently  received 
from  the  War  Department. 


The  Central  South 

LouisviLLB,  Kt..  Sept.  3. 

Business  In  this  immediate  locality  is  rather  slow,  but 
local  houses  are  booking  liberal  orders  from  outside  terri- 
tories. Mill  supplies  and  machinery  lines  are  in  good  demand. 
A  dearth  of  competent  labor  continues. 

The  Roy  C.  Whayne  Supply  Co.,  Louisville,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  3 -drum  steam  hoisting  engine,  8  x  10  In.  or  larger, 
and  is  asking  prices  on  a  belt-driven  air  compressor  with  a 
capacity  of  200  to  350  cu.  ft.  per  minute. 

The  American  Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  second-hand  locomotive  crane,  speciflaT^ 
tions  not  stated. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  asking  for 
dealers'  prices  on  a  second-hand,  6  to  8-hp.,  stationary  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  engine. 

Edith  W.  Cooper,  148  Fourth  Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
is  in  the  market  for  a  ball  or  tube  mill,  4  ft.  in  diameter  and 
6  to  8  ft.  long. 

The  Standard  Welding  Co.,  Loyisville,  Ky.,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  operate  a  local  plant.  Christine  G.  Cottell  heads 
the  company. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  3,  1917. 
The  local  machine  tool  market,  except  for  the  urgent 
presssure  of  delivery  of  tools  contracted  for,  is  almost  at  a 
standstill,  chiefly  due  to  uncertainties  as  to  the  future  and  the 
inability  to  get  equipment  that  might  be  needed.  Plants  which 
have  taken  over  Government  munitions  contracts  are  equipped 
to  handle  them  without  adding  to  their  machinery.  The 
financial  situation  is  very  good,  with  money  plentiful  and  com- 
paratively easy. 

T.  S.  Reed  and  others,  DeRidder,  La.,  will  rebuild  their 
electric  light  and  power  plant  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss 
on  machinery  of  $15,000. 

The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  Greenwood, 
Miss.,  A.  H.  Egan,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  general  superintendent, 
will  build  a  power  house  and  machine  shop. 

The  Glover  Machine  Works,  Marietta,  Ga.,  is  arranging 
for  the  construction  of  its  new  steel  foundry  and  forge  shop, 
to  include  a  new  electric  furnace  installation. 

The  Lake  Charles  Iron  Works,  Lake  Charles,  La.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  additions  to  its  plant  to  cost 
about  $25,000.  The  structures  will  include  a  one-story  ma- 
chine shop,  about  60  x  100  ft.;  blacksmith  shop,  50  x  90  ft.; 
foundry,  about  50  x  100  ft. ;  and  locomotive  repair  shop,  30  x 
50   ft.     Frank   Warren   is   general   manager. 

The  Williiims  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Texarlcana,  Ark.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  James  Sed- 
l){!rry,  H.  M.  Barney,  and  others,  to  build  a  foundry  and 
machine  plant. 
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The  Geronimo  Motor  Co.,  Enid,  Okla.,  will  install  a  foundry 
for  making  malleable  castings,  utilizing  gas  heat. 

The  People's  Refining  Co.,  Ringling,  Okla..  E.  D.  Smith, 
Insurance  Building.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  manager,  will 
equip  an  oil  refinery  with  four  boiler  stills,  one  steam  still,  two 
125-hp.  boilers,  steam  pumps,  power  house,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $65,000  for  machinery. 

The  Port  Smith  Metal  Products  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $100,000,  and  will  install 
additional  metal-workmg  equipment. 

The  Tupelo  Elevator  Co.,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  is  receiving  bids 
for  elevator  and  grist  mill  machinery,  as  well  as  power  plant 
equipment  for  a  daily  capacity  of  40,000  bu. 

The  Sun  Light  Carbon  Co.,  Ardmore,  Okla.,  will  equip  a 
plant  to  manufacture  carbon  projectors,  increasing  its  capital 
from  $75,000  to  $225,000. 

The  Uttz  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  equip  a  plant  at 
Sapulpa,  Okla.,  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  accessories 
and  mechanical  novelties. 

Altus,  Okla.,  will  equip  a  waterworks  pumping  station  and 
distributing  plant  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000. 

Lafayette,  La.,  F.  E.  Girard,  mayor,  is  receiving  bids  for  a 
sewage  disposal  plant  including  settling  tank,  contact  bed.s, 
sludge  bed,  emergency  pumping  station,  etc. 

The  Unit  Contruction  Co.,  contracting  engineer,  Title 
Guaranty  Building,  St.  Louis,  has  been  awarded  contract 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete 
trestle  and  ore  bins  for  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.'s  smelter  at 
Herculaneum,  Mo.,  to  cost  approximately  $150,000. 


Texas 


Austin,  Tex.,  Sept.  1. 

The  machinery  and  tool  trades  show  improvement  over 
what  they  have  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

H.  Wagner  &  Sons,  San  Antonio,  have  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000  to  manufacture  doors  and 
sashes,  etc.     R.  L.  Evans,  San  Antonio,  is  a  stockholder. 

The  Stone  Tractor  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  which  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  has  opened  offices  at  Texarkana 
preparatory  to  starting  construction  work  on  its  proposed 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  tractor  and  farm  machinery. 

S.  Sinsheimer,  general  manager  of  the  Holly  Sugar  Co., 
Holly,  Col.,  and  other  officials,  have  finished  an  investigation 
of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  around  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  with  a 
view  of  selecting  a  site  for  a  beet  sugar  factory  to  cost  up- 
ward of  $1,000,000.  The  proposed  plant  will  be  ready  for 
operation  in  time  for  next  season's  crop. 

The  Fulshear-Simonton  Gin  Co.,  Fulshear,  will  construct 
a  cotton  gin  to  cost  about  $36,000.  W.  P.  Winner  is  a  stock- 
holder. 

The  Universal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  which 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000,  has  opened  offices  at  Houston 
preliminary  to  constructing  a  shipbuilding  plant  upon  the 
Houston  ship  channel. 

Tom  Ditte  and  B.  B.  Struance,  Fort  Worth,  who  recently 
purchased  the  fiour  mill  and  elevator  of  the  Amarillo  Mill  & 
Elevator  Co.,  Amarillo,  will  install  new  machinery  and  en- 
large the  capacity. 


California 

Los  Anqeles^  Aug.  28. 

The  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Main  and  Redondo  Streets, 
Los  Angeles,  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  elevators, 
tanks,  structural  steel,  etc.,  will  erect  a  new  one-story  pat- 
tern shop,  about  100  x  100  ft,  at  1312-16  Magdulena  Street. 

The  California  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  operating 
the  former  Craig  ship  works,  has  secured  options  for  the 
purchase  of  property,  about  600  x  800  ft.,  in  the  vicinity  of 
its  present  plant,  and  is  said  to  be  planning  for  the  con- 
struction of  extensions.  A  contract  has  been  secured  from 
the  Government  for  three  steel  freighters,  each  of  6000  tons 
rating,  and  about  345  ft.  long,  at  a  price  of  $930,000  each. 
George  H.  Bixby  is  president. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  Kerck- 
hoff  Building,  Los  Angeles,  has  awarded  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  new  repair  shops  and  sheds  at  San  Bernar- 
dino, to  cost  about  $47,000.  The  Cresmer  Mfg.  Co..  River- 
side, Is  the  contractor. 

The  Fontana  Power  Co.,  Fontana.  Cal..  will  build  a  new 
hydroelectric  power  plant  in  Lytle  Creek  Canyon,  near  Rialto, 
with  an  initial  capacity  of  about  15,000  kw.  McKeen  & 
Miller,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  are  the  engineers. 

Benjamin  F.  Graham,  Title  Guarantee  Building,  Los  An- 
geles,  is  organizing  a  company   to  construct  a   shipbuilding 


plant  at  San  Diego.  An  option  for  a  lease  of  about  6  acres 
of   tidelands.    near   Twenty-eighth    Street,   has   been   secured. 

A  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Hanford  Mfg.  Co.,  Han- 
ford,  Cal.,  manufacturer  of  pumping  equipment,  etc,  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  about  $30,000. 

The  Southern  Sierras  Power  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  has  se- 
cured a  50  year  franchise  at  Blythe,  and  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  electric  power  plant. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Aug.  28. 

The  threatened  strike  in  Seattle  shipbuilding  plants  again 
seems  probable.  More  than  16,000  men  are  included  in  the 
unions  and  it  is  now  believed  only  Government  action  will 
prevent  the  walkout.  One  of  the  large  plants  and  two  or 
three  smaller  shipbuilding  yards  and  foundries  have  met  the 
demands  of  the  men. 

With  production  42  per  cent  of  normal,  and  sufficient  to 
meet  requirements  of  the  market,  Washington  lumber  mills 
now  closed  will  not  resume  operations  until  after  Jan.  1,  un- 
less the  Government  places  further  orders  for  wooden  ships. 
This  decision  is  due  to  a  sudden  reversal  in  demand  almost 
without  parallel   in  the  industry. 

The  usual  difficulty  in  securing  machinery  and  equip- 
ment is  being  felt  by  manufacturers  in  this  section.  Several 
large  shipbuilding  plants,  to  escape  the  long  delays  attend- 
ant upon  securing  necessary  machinery,  have  purchased 
foundries  and  iron  works,  and  consolidated  them  with  the 
ship  plants.  Notwithstanding  labor  troubles  in  the  lumber- 
ing industry,  a  lively  demand  has  sprung  up  for  planing  mill 
and  logging  machinery.  There  is  a  very  active  demand  for 
second-hand  lumber  machinery,  and  numerous  old  mills  are 
being  dismantled,  partly  for  scrap  and  partly  for  repair  and 
use.  The  demand  from  the  shipyards  is  new  largely  for 
small  wood-working  tools. 

The  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  will  build 
a  new  central  switching  station,  to  cost  about  $100,000,  at 
Pasco,  Wash.,  for  a  66,000  volt  system. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  plant  to  be  built  by 
the  Northport  Mfg.  Co.,  Northport,  Wash.,  to  cost  $30,000, 
for  the  manufacture  of  keyhole  saws. 

The  Patterson-McDonald  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has 
completed  plans  for  its  machine  shop,  80  x  280  ft.,  to  be 
built  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  Plans  for  other  buildings  are 
under  way. 

The  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle, 
contemplates  the  expenditure  of  between  $400,000  and  $500,- 
000  in  enlarging  its  plants  and  converting  them  from  oil  to 
coal  burners.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  five-story  addition  to  its  power  plant  at  Western 
Avenue  and  University  Street,  to  cost  $200,000.  The  ma- 
chinery will  cost  $150,000. 

The  Erickson  Engineering  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  organized 
by  C.  J.  Erickson,  Downs  Block,  C.  E.  Erickson  and  Charles 
M.  Burnett,  with  capital  stock  of  $2,100,000,  to  build  ships 
at  its  plant  established  on  the  Duwamish  River. 

H.  M.  Rothweiler,  Seattle,  will  be  at  the  head  of  a  firm 
which  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  one-story  screw, 
nut  and  bolt  factory,  40  x  135  ft.     Plans  have  been  prepared. 

The  Foundation  Co..  New  York,  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  establishing  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  Portland  and  at 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  to  build  wooden  ships  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  Ore.,  operated  by  Shand  & 
Marcus,  has  been  sold  to  Patterson  &  McDonald,  shipbuild- 
ers, Seattle,  who  will  transfer  the  mechanical  equipment. 

Waitsburg,  Wash.,  will  construct  a  municipal  water  sys- 
tem to  cost  $50,00*. 

The  Pacific  Lifeboat  Co.,  Portland,  has  contracts  on  hand 
which  will  keep  its  force  of  50  men  busy  for  two  months.  It 
will  add  a  plant  for  the  construction  of  ventilator  equip- 
ment. 

The  foundry  of  the  Monarch  Iron  Works,  Spokane,  Wash., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  with  loss  of  $5,000.  Hubert 
C.  Smith  and  Martin  Goodwin,  owners,  state  it  will  be  re- 
built. 

The  Puget  Sound  Pulp  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle,  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $16,000,000,  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  a  paper  mill  and  power  plant  in  the  Puget  Sound 
district. 

The  Idaho-Portland  Cement  Co.,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  con- 
templates the  immediate  construction  of  a  cement  plant.  D. 
C.  Eccles,  Ogden,  Utah,  is  chairman  of  board  of  directors. 

The  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  con- 
templates building  operations  to  cost  $750,000,  which  will 
provide  for  further  enlargement  of  its  plant. 

The    sawmill    of   the    Appendorff    Lumber   Co.,    Sherwood, 
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Ore.,  was  recently  completely  destroyed  by  fire,   with  a  Iohk 
of  more  than  $50,000. 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  Wilson  Shipbuilding 
Co.  for  its  plant  at  West  Lander  and  Twenty-sixth  Avenue, 
which  include  a  one-story  building,  26  x  40  f  t.  ;  compressor 
shed  and  sawmill,  costing  about  $15,000. 

The  Thermit  Welding  &  Modern  Torch  Co.,  Seattle,  has 
recently  been  organized  by  Portland  and  Seattle  capitalists, 
and  has  established  a  factory  and  salesroom  at  413  Rail- 
road Avenue,  South,  under  the  management  of  Thomas  A. 
Errett.  It  will  manufacture  welding  and  cutting  equipment, 
torches,  etc. 

The  Elliott  Bay  Yacht  &  Engine  Co.,  Seattle,  is  building 
two  new  sets  of  marine  ways,  which  will  enable  it  to  go  into 
repair  work  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  Foundation  Co.,  New  York,  has  acquired  a  50-acre 
tract  on  the  tideflats  in  Tacoma,  on  which  will  be  erected  a 
plant  for  the  construction  of  ships  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment.    Ten  to  12   ships  will  be  built  at  a  time. 

The  Columbian  Bronze  Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash.,  with 
which  the  Columbian  Brass  Foundry  was  recently  merged, 
is  building  an  addition  to  the  plant  and  has  authorized  the 
construction  of  another.  The  company  is  working  on  under- 
water fittings  and  propellers  for  submarine  chasers  for  the 
Government  and  also  has  contracts  for  work  for  the  Allies. 

The  Western  Canada  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
will  erect  a  shipbuilding  plant. 

The  Vancouver  Shipyards  &  Engine  Works,  Ltd.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  announces  plan.s  for  the  erection  of  a  ship- 
yard and  machine  shop. 

The  Denine  Air  Craft  Co.,  Inc.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has 
erected  a  plant  at  Yardley,  near  Spokane,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  J..  N.  4  Curtiss  tractor  type  biplanes. 

The  Buehner  Lumber  Co.,  North  Bend,  Ore.,  will  install 
two  fast  feed  planers,  two  moderate  speed  planers,  a  timber 
sizer  for  handling  shipbuilding  material  and  a  large  travel- 
ing crane. 

Canada 

Toronto,  Sept.  1 
A  decided  falling  off  in  activity  in  the  munitions  industry 
in  Canada  is  noted.  Fewer  contracts  for  shells  are  being 
placed,  and  the  output  has  declined.  Various  munitions  fac- 
tories have  responded  to  the  order  of  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board  to  cut  their  output  in  two  and  as  a  result  have  laid  off 
many  employees.  The  only  persons  assured  of  steady  em- 
ployment in  this  line  are  the  skilled  mechanics  and  the 
highly  efllcient  workmen.  Many  plants  have  laid  off  or  given 
some  other  form  of  employment  to  their  shell  and  fuse 
makers,  and  machine  shops  in  a  number  of  cases  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  other  classes  of  work.  The  building 
of  marine  engines  and  auxiliary  equipment  for  ships  is  de- 
veloping rapidly  and  promises  to  form  an  important  industry. 
There  Is  a  general  feeling  that  the  shutting  down  of  muni- 
tions orders  In  the  Dominion  has  been. done  partly  to  release 
money  that  could  be  expended  on  shipbuilding,  which  will 
mean  an  extensive  enlargement  of  the  previous  activities  or 
the  Imperial  Munitions  Board.  This  work  will  create  a  new 
demand,  not  only  for  nuts  and  bolts  used  in  hull  construc- 
tion, but  auxiliary  equipment,  such  as  engines.  In  this  con- 
nection It  la  stated  that  the  Dominion  Eiridge  Co.,  Montreal, 
propOMS  to  go  Into  the  construction  of  marine  engines  on  a 
very  larse  acale  In  the  near  future.  The  feature  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  market  is  an  increasing  demand  for  tools  for  gen- 
erml  purposes,  which  is  replacing  the  former  activity  in 
eqaipment  for  munitions.  A  large  Toronto  machinery  house 
reports  a  big  demand  for  tractors  and  farm  oil  engines,  due 
larsHy  to  the  scarcity  of  labor.  The  Willys-Overland  Co., 
Toronto,  Is  equipping  a  factory  for  building  aeroplane 
motors,  and  has  purchased  a  number  of  machine  tools. 

The  Three  Rivers  Hhipyard  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  plans 
to  spend  $125,000  on  a  new  Hhipyard.  and  Is  In  the  market 
for  a  K-ton  electric  crane;  15  to  TTi-hp  electric  n  otor ; 
large  B.C.  flr  lumber  band  naw  working  at  angle;  16-in. 
planer:  air  compressor  or  blocking. 

The  Normandy  Tire  it  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  413  Canadian 
Pacinc  Rallrond  Building,  Toronto,  will  build  a  plant  at  St. 
Catharines.  Ont. 

Fred  V.  Ferguson,  care  the  Canada  Iron  Foundry,  St. 
Thomas.  Ont.,  has  secured  premises  at  Walkervllle,  Ont., 
where  he  will  Install  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  cast- 
ings, etc. 

George  Ileld,  29t  Central  Avenue.  I^ndon,  Ont,,  Is  Inter- 
ested In  a  oompany  which  has  been  organized  for  the  manu- 
faoture  of  rubber  tires,  etc.  It  is  the  Intention  to  erect  a 
plant  at  Ixmdon. 

The  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  proposes 
to  Install  a  department  for  thf  nianufacturp  of  MtccI  plates 
for  uhlpf     >t"l  '"  iiulld  a  sh^H   m<-liil  plant. 


Grant  Smith  &  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C,  are  contemplating  the 
erection   of  a   shipbuilding  plant   at   Victoria. 

The  Town  Council  of  Portage  la  I'ralrle,  Man.,  will  In- 
stall a  100  h.p.  boiler  with  mechanical  stoker  In  Its  electric 
station  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 

The  Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Toronto,  will  build  a 
power  house. 

The  Murray  Engines,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
machinery,  tools,  etc. 

The  Merchants  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  and  will  es- 
tablish  a   shipbuilding  plant   at   Vancouver,    B.    C. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  J.  M.  Smith,  Montreal,  en- 
gineer for  the  St.  John  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  will  build  a 
plant  at  St.  John,  N.  B.  It  Is  reported  that  plans  will  be 
completed  and  tenders  called  for  the  erection  of  building  In 
a  few  weeks. 

The  Globe  Engineering  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  will  take  over  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Globe  Electric  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton. 

The  plant  of  the  Winnipeg  Foundry  Co.,  115  Robinson 
Street,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  damaged  by  fire  some  month.s  ago 
with  a  loss  of  $50,000,  will  be  rebuilt.  New  equipment  will 
be  purchased. 

The  Vancouver  Shipyards  &  Engine  Works,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $750,000, 
will  establish  a  shipbuilding  plant  near  the  Second  Narrows 
on  the  Vancouver  side  of  the  harbor,  and  employ  500  men 
at  the  start.  Contracts  for  the  preliminary  work  have  been 
let.  It  has  secured  orders  for  a  number  of  wooden  vessels 
and  will  also  build  steel  ships.  S.  Matheson,  Roges  Block, 
Vancouver,  is  interested. 

The  North  Shore  Iron  Works,  North  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
has  started  work  on  extensive  additions  to  Its  plant.  New 
equipment  will  be  Installed. 

The  Chlcoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que.,  will  build  an 
addition  to  its  plant,  including  the  erection  of  a  machine 
shop. 

The  Cluff  Ammunition  Co.,  Sterling  Road,  Toronto,  whose 
plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  several  months  ago  with  a  loss 
of  $150,000   will   rebuild. 

The  Toronto  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  William  K. 
McKeown,  Leopold  Choquette,  George  E.  Chart  and  others 
to  build  ships,  docks,  etc. 

The  Canadian  Hession  Tillers  &  Tractors,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000  by 
Henry  D.  Petrle,  Alexander  M.  Snyder,  Adam  H.  Hope  and 
others  to  manufacture  tractors,  farm  implements,  tools,  etc. 
The  Fruit  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belleville,  Ont.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Robert  J. 
Graham,  Sidney,  Ont. ;  Frank  B.  Foley,  Ingersoll,  Ont. ; 
George  K.  Graham  and  others,  Belleville,  Ont.,  to  manufac- 
ture machinery,  tools,   implements,  etc. 

The  Midland  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Midland,  Ont.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  by  Nor- 
man L.  Playfair,  Marcus  Smith,  Thomas  C.  Luke  and  others 
to  build  ships  and  manufacture  machinery,   etc. 

Powell-Kelly,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  have  been  Incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  by  Walter  C.  Powell.  Thomas  R. 
Kelly,  John  P.  Standish  and  others  to  manufacture  leather 
goods,  trunks,  etc. 

The  Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000 
has  been  granted  permission  to  manufacture  motor  trucks, 
automobiles,  vehicles,  etc.,  in  Ontario.  M.  A.  Stratton,  To- 
ronto,  Ont.,   Is  the  attorney. 

The  Canadian  Linderman  Co.,  Ltd.,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  is 
in  the  market  for  a  10  hp.,  three  phase,  25  cycle,  750  r.p.m., 
550   volt   motor. 

The  St.  Mary's  Wood  Si)eclalty  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Mary's, 
Ont.,  Is  in  the  market  for  Robb-Corliss  engine,  about  75  hp., 
al.so  shafting,  hangers,  etc. 

The  Unit  Construction  Co.,  contracting  engineers.  Title 
Guaranty  Building,  St.  Louis,  will  design  and  construct  an 
addition  600  x  130  x  70  ft.  to  the  power  house  of  the  Cedars 
Rapids  hydro-electric  development,  at  Cedars,  Que.  The 
construction  will  be  of  structural  steel  and  reinforced  con- 
crete, and  will  cost  approximately  $250,000. 

The  Dominion  Carriage  Co.  has  obtained  a  charter 
with  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  carriages,  automo- 
biles, etc.,  with  headquarters  In  Montreal,  where  a  factory 
Is  now  under  construction.  The  promoters  are  P.  T.  Legarfe 
and  J.  H.  Fortler,  Quebec,  of  P.  T.  Legar6.  Ltd.,  job- 
ber of  carriages  and  agricultural  Implements.  The  manag- 
ing director  will  be  Fred  Arthur,  Montreal,  who  was  general 
manager  of  the  Heney  Carriage  &•   Harness  Co. 
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flames,  and  the  gas  burners  must  be  arranged  to  give 
the  proper  proportions  of  air  and  gas  and  the  proper 
mingling  of  the  air  and  gas.  Recent  developments  with 
burners  arranged  to  bring  the  pressure  of  the  gas  up 
to  the  outlet  and  designed  to  give  an  intimate  mixture 
of  air  and  gas  before  entering  the  furnace  have  shown 
that  higher  furnace  temperatures  can  be  maintained 
than  in  the  older  practice  and  that  the  gas  can  be 
burned  with  a  shorter  flame  than  in  certain  of  the 
older  forms  of  gas  burners.  Higher  furnace  tempera- 
tures and  the  ability  to  burn  the  gas  within  a  given 
furnace  volume  and  the  proper  design  of  the  boiler 
and  its  economizer  make  it  possible  to  obtain  this 
eflJiciency. 

In  the  gas  engine  high  efficiencies  are  obtained  at  the 
high  temperature  end  of  the  cycle,  but  not  at  the  low 
temperature  end,  while  in  the  steam  turbine  with  the 
modern  condensing  apparatus  the  low  temperature  end 
of  the  cycle  is  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
combining  the  two.  On  working  out  an  actual  case  it 
will  be  found  that  the  work  of  the  steam  turbine 
would  be  comparatively  small,  amounting  to  say  10 
per  cent  of  that  of  the  gas  engine,  and  the  large  amount 
of  additional  expense  and  complication  involved  would 
off"set  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  unless  the  fuel  is 
comparatively  expensive. 

Alex  Dow,  president  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  confirmed 
the  statement  that  sustained  boiler  house  efficiencies  of 
81  to  82  per  cent  are  possible,  economizers  being  used. 
The  Detroit  Edison  Co.  has  a  boiler  house  efficiency 
of  76  per  cent,  all  losses  by  banked  fires  included,  etc., 
without  economizers.  Low  turbine  efficiency  is  often 
caused  by  badly  designed  and  badly  managed  boiler 
houses,  by  poor  condenser  practice  and  by  neglect  of 
station  heat  balance,  the  usual  fault  of  heat  balance 
being  an  excessive  or  careless  use  of  steam  auxiliaries; 
the  less  frequent  fault  being  making  a  fad  of  electric 
auxiliaries. 

The  following  are  operating  cost  figures  for  the 
Connors  Creek  Station,  which  has  three  20,000-kw. 
turbines.  The  diff^erence  between  the  July  to  June  costs 
and  the  January  to  December  costs  is  due  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  coal  supplies  and  costs  in  the  last  weeks 
of  1916.  The  same  cause,  together  with  the  increased 
use  of  heat  in  the  buildings  during  the  winter  months, 
has  affected  the  three  months'  costs,  January  to  March, 
1917. 


Connors  Creek  Power  Huuse  Production  Expense 

Twelve  Months  Ending  June  30,  1916 

Kw.-hr.  output 125,158,800 

Maximum  demand  ( 30  min. ) ,  kw 35,000 

Average  load,  kw 14,300 

Load  factor    .409 

Coal  per  kw.-hr. — lb 1.44 

B.t.u.  per  kw.-hr 19,700 


Operating  expense  per  kw.-hr .248c 

Twelve  Months  Ending  Dec.  31,  1916 
Kw.-hr.  output 162,117,600 


Maximum  demand  (30  min.),  kw. 

Average  load,  kw 

Load   factor    

Coal  per  kw.-hr. — lb 

B.t.u.  per  kw.-hr 


36,000 

18,500 

.514 

1.45 

19,800 


.262c 


Operating  expense  per  kw.-hr 

Three  Months  Ending  March  31,  1917 

Kw.-hr.  output ."i4, 654, 900 

Maximum  demand  (30  min.) 45,000 

Average  load,   kw 25,300 

Load  factor    .562 

Coal   per  kw.-hr. — lb 156 

B.t.u.  per  kw.-hr 20,300 


Operatingr  expense  per  kw.-hr. 


.360c 


The  figures  are  for  current  actually  metered  out  at 
the  transmission  voltage  of  23,000  to  25,000  volts. 
They  should  not  be  compared  with  figures  of  current 
generated,  whereof  part  is  used  for  station  purposes. 

They  represent  a  design  of  the  years  1913  and  1914, 
and  a  balance  between  investment  costs  and  operating 
costs  based  upon  fuel  of  13,500  heat  units  costing  $2.40 


per  net  ton.  For  fuel  at  $5,  which  seems  to  be  the 
probability,  the  company  would  buy  turbines  which 
would  require  about  9  per  cent  less  steam  than  the 
Connors  Creek  turbines,  and  which  would  be  nearly  as 
reliable.  It  would  install  economizers,  and  thereby 
bring  the  maintained  boiler  room  efficiency  up  from  76 
per  cent  to  81  per  cent,  and  would  make  certain  other 
refinements  in  its  heat  balance  which  might  save  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  fuel.  The  result  of  these  changes 
would  be  a  reduction  from  a  normal  use  of  19,700  heat 
units  per  kw.  hr.  to  something  like  17,000  per  kw.  hr.  of 
net  output. 

Domestic  Lead  Output  in  1917 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  just  completed  a 
mid-year  canvass  of  lead  production.  According  to  the 
compiler,  C.  E.  Siebenthal,  the  output  of  domestic  de- 
silverized lead,  excluding  desilverized  soft  lead,  was 
152,231  net  tons  for  the  first  half  of  1917  against 
158,235  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1916.  The  output 
of  domestic  soft  lead,  including  desilverized  soft  lead, 
was  124,292  tons  and  the  output  of  lead  produced  from 
foreign  ores  and  bullion  was  29,539  tons  to  July  1,  1917, 
as  compared  with  117,879  tons  and  9453  tons  respec- 
tively for  the  same  period  in  1916. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  lead,  the  increase  in  lead 
of  foreign  origin  is  regarded  as  encouraging.  The 
greater  part  came  from  Mexico.  According  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  total  lead  imported  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1917  was  30,620  tons  (17,665),  of  which  22,507  tons 
came  from  Mexico  (12,099),  and  4569  tons  came  from 
Canada  (3153),  the  figures  in  parenthesis  being  those 
for  the  same  period  in  1916.  The  exports  of  domestic 
lead  amounted  to  29,241  tons  (50,283)  and  of  foreign 
lead  6066  tons  (4940).  The  total  exports  of  lead  were 
38,577  tons  (57,808).  Disregarding  stocks,  the  ap- 
parent consumption  of  lead  in  this  country  in  the  six 
months  was  268,952  tons   (230,587). 

The  production  of  new  antimonial  lead  was  7822 
tons  (12,019),  and  of  secondary  antimonial  lead  1959 
tons  (2065).  The  output  of  secondary  pig  lead  by  reg- 
ular ore  smelters  was  7578  ions  (5548).  The  average 
outside  spot  price  of  lead  during  the  six  months'  period 
was  9.9  cents  a  pound,  as  against  6.9  cents  in  1916. 


Converter  Explosions  in  German  Steel  Foundries 

Small  explosions  in  German  converter  steel  foun- 
dries are  referred  to  by  a  writer  in  Stahl  und  Eisen, 
as  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Iron  and 
Coal  Trades  Review.  These  explosions  generally  occur 
with  over-blown  charges.  The  writer  mentions  a  re- 
cent case  in  his  own  experience.  A  charge  was  finished 
in  about  eight  minutes,  but  as  the  metal  was  too  slug- 
gish for  teeming,  the  shop  manager  decided  to  continue 
the  blowing.  The  after-blow  having  lasted  four  min- 
utes, the  characteristically  green  flame,  with  small  illu- 
minating power,  made  its  appearance  and  small  pellets 
of  slag  began  to  spatter  out.  The  converter  was  then 
turned  down  and  the  finishing  iron  added,  when  in 
about  15  seconds  the  charge  began  to  burst  into  flames, 
at  first  slowly,  then  more  rapidly,  and  a  series  of  small 
explosions  tool:  place,  which  scattered  lumps  of  slag 
to  a  distance  of  over  30  yards.  The  explosions,  ac- 
cording t9-  the  writer,  are  the  more  violent  the  more  the 
charge  has  been  over-blown,  and  he  thinks  the  be- 
havior of  the  metal  is  due  to  the  well-known  reaction 
of  the  ferrosoferric  oxide  in  the  slag  upon  the  carbon 
in  the  finishing  iron. 


Plans  have  been  filed  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment by  a  law  firm  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  acting  for  the 
Canadian  Steel  Corporation,  for  docks  at  Ojibway, 
Ont.,  to  cost  $250,000.  The  plans  include  a  marine 
slip,  harbor,  docks,  wharves. 


The  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
opened  a  branch  office  in  Pittsburgh  at  1273  Frick 
Annex  Building.  E.  E.  Eby  and  J.  M.  Kelly  will  repre- 
sent the  company  in  that  territory. 
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Planning  Department  in  Modern  Shops 

(Continued  from  page  537) 

the  workman's  number,  to  furnish  the  payroll  depart- 
ment with  the  total  time  spent  in  the  shop,  from  which 
the  payroll  is  made  up,  and  by  reassorting  the  tickets 
by  charge  symbol,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  total 
time  spent  on  the  job,  from  which  the  cost  clerk  makes 
up  his  cost  card. 

The  Cost  Clerk. — The  cost  department  is  the  ful- 
crum of  the  operation  of  the  function  of  record.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  cost  department  to  collect,  classify, 
analyze  and  compare  all  the  operation  costs  in  the  plant. 
A  comparison  of  the  unit  costs  furnishes  a  measure  of 
the  progressive  efficiency  of  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ments. An  analysis  of  the  unit  material  costs  is  an 
accurate  index  of  the  effect  of  the  fluctuating  cost  of 
materials  on  the  units  of  manufacture ;  an  analysis  and 
comparison  of  the  total  individual  costs  supply  a  sci- 
entific basis  for  the  fixing  of  selling  prices.  The  func- 
tion of  the  cost  department  is  that  of  the  balance  wheel. 
When  actual  costs  exceed  the  estimate  or  standard,  it  is 
the  cost  department  that  discovers  the  fact  and  sounds 
the  warning.  It  is  the  cost  department  that  keeps  the 
overhead  under  surveillance  and  analyzes,  each  period, 
the  departmental  charges  and  keeps  them  at  the 
minimum. 

Statistician. — A  number  of  large,  complex  organiza- 
tions have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  institute  the 
office  of  statistician.  His  duties  cover  a  wide  range, 
and  the  results  of  his  studies  are  very  valuable  data  in 
determining  general  questions  of  policy.  His  function 
is  clearly  that  of  record. 

The  Function  of  Discipline 

The  disciplinarian,  the  employment  bureau  and  the 
supervisor  of  promotion  constitute  the  function  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Disciplinarian. — The  disciplinarian,  instead  of  being 
a  shop  policeman  keeping  tabs  on  the  workmen,  as  one 
might  infer  from  his  title,  is,  in  reality,  the  workmen's 
best  friend.  He  is  the  maintainor  of  the  square  deal — 
the  impartial  court  of  appeal  to  whom  all  disputes  be- 
tween the  individual  workmen,  and  between  the  work- 
men and  the  executive  division,  may  be  referred  for  a 
just  and  equable  decision. 

The  Employment  Bureau. — The  function  of  the  em- 
ployment bureau  under  scientific  management  is  one  of 
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the  cardinal  features  of  the  science.  Not  merely  to  hire 
a  man,  but  to  place  him  in  a  position  for  which  he  is 
fitted,  is  the  obligation  of  the  employment  bureau.  The 
employment  bureau  is  the  purchasing  department  of 
human  power,  and  it  should  be  realized  that  the  same 
general  principles  govern  both  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  materials  and  the  purchasing  department  of 
labor.  The  purchasing  department  of  materials  buys 
to  fill  certain  definite  specifications,  which  in  turn  are 
determined  by  the  use  to  which  the  material  is  to  be 
put.  The  employment  bureau  has  at  hand  very  similar 
specifications  as  a  guide  to  the  solution  of  efficient  em- 
ployment. There  are  certain  definite  characteristics  of 
every  job  which  require  certain  definite  qualities  in  the 
workman  to  properly  fill  it.  The  human  factor  in  man- 
agement is  a  big  psychological  study,  the  depths  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  sounded,  and  the  importance 
of  this  function,  unfortunately,  has  not  yet  been  fully 
recognized.  No  single  function  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  placing  of  the  round  pegs  in  the  round 
holes,  the  efficient  distribution  of  the  labor  in  the  plant. 

The  Supervisor  of  Promotion  and  Welfare  Manager. 
— The  supervisor  of  promotion,  the  director  of  per- 
sonnel— whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  him — is  the 
recorder  of  the  activity  of  the  individual  workman.  It 
is  he  who  determines  the  line  of  advancement  according 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  individual.  It  is  he  who 
indicates  when  promotion  and  increased  pay  is  justifi- 
able. It  is  he  who  has  charge  of  the  apprentices  and 
arranges  their  course  of  study  and  their  program  of 
work.  It  is  he  who  has  charge  of  the  corporation 
school  and  acts  as  adviser  to  the  men  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  it  offers.  It  is  he  who 
co-operates  with  the  public  school  system  and  arranges 
the  part-time  work.  It  is  he  who  has  charge  of  all  wel- 
fare work  and  serves  as  the  agent  of  the  management  in 
arrangfing  the  various  social,  educational  and  athletic 
activities. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  function  of  discipline,  as  we 
shall  call  it  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  uniformity 
of  terms,  is  the  function  of  humanizing  industry,  the 
co-ordination  of  the  purely  industrial  factors  with  the 
social,  educational  and  athletic  factors — the  attempt,  at 
least,  to  realize  some  of  the  better  of  the  socialist  ideals, 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  true  state  of  co-operation, 
of  co-partnership  between  the  management  and  the 
men.  While  the  function  of  discipline  borders  on  the 
division  of  control,  in  essence  it  is  purely  that  of  record. 

Shop  or  Productive  Division 

The  Gang  Boss. — The  first  of  the  main  shop  func- 
tions is  that  of  the  gang  boss.  Very  similar  to  the 
traditional  foreman,  the  gang  boss  is  the  agent  of  the 
planning  department  in  the  shop.  It  is  his  duty  to 
maintain  the  schedule  as  determined  by  the  route  clerk, 
the  production  clerk  and  order-of-work  clerk.  It  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  the  workman  is  supplied  with  the 
proper  materials,  tools,  drawings,  instructions,  etc.,  and 
that  the  work  is  lined  up  ready  for  the  workman  before 
he  is  ready  to  start.  He  is  the  traditional  foreman  with 
certain  of  his  duties  minimized  and  certain  phases  of 
his  work  emphasized.  His  function  is  largely  that  of 
preparation  but  contains  also  an  element  of  control. 

The  Machine  Speed  Boss. — The  machine  speed  boss 
might  well  be  characterized  as  the  inspector  of  method. 
It  is  he  who  checks  the  speeds  and  feeds  used,  against 
those  called  for  on  the  instruction  card,  and  thereby 
maintains  the  planning  department  standards.  It  is  he 
who  acts  as  assistant  and  teacher  in  the  event  of  a 
workman's  not  understanding  how  to  do  the  work,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  is  the  planning  department's  demon- 
strator. From  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining  stand- 
ards, the  function  of  the  speed  boss  is  that  of  control. 

The  Repair  Boss. — The  repair  boss  is  the  exponent 
of  the  philosophy  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."  Not  so  much  to  repair  in  the  event 
of  a  breakdown  as  by  frequent  inspections  and  minor 
repairs  to  prevent  breakdowns,  it  is  the  function  of  the 
repair  boss  to  maintain  the  equipment  at  its  maximum 
efficiency,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  possibility  of 
executing  the  shop  schedule  as  planned.  The  function 
of  the  repair  boss  is  indeed  universal  preparedness  and 
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as  such  can  only  be  classified  under  the 
division  of  preparation. 

The  Inspector. — The  inspector  serves 
a  two-fold  purpose.  He  performs  the  tra- 
ditional final  inspection  of  quality,  and,  in 
addition,  makes  a  first  inspection  of 
method.  In  this  first  inspection,  a  de- 
velopment accredited  to  A.  R.  Shipley,  he 
is  also  an  exponent  of  prevention.  The 
first  inspection  consists  of  the  inspection 
of  the  first  few  pieces  done  by  the  work- 
man, to  be  certain  that  the  method  is 
clearly  understood  and  that  the  first  few 
pieces  are  properly  done.  The  importance 
of  this  function  of  first  inspection  cannot 
be  overestimated,  as  it  is  a  vital  factor 
in  the  prevention  of  poor  work,  thereby 
reducing  the  amount  of  waste  material, 
and  in  the  elimination  of  disputes  based 
on  the  ground  that  the  workman  did  not 
understand  his  instructions.  It  is  not  an 
obvious  classification,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  first  inspection  might  best  be 
relegated  to  the  division  of  control,  while 
the  final  inspection  is  without  doubt  a 
subdivision  of  record. 

Sub-Functional    Divisions    in    Operation 

The  sub-functional  divisions  as  treated 
in  this  paper  are  more  or  less  arbitrary. 
It  must  be  realized  that  the  divisions  are 
extremely  flexible  and  easily  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual shop.  For  example,  it  is  very  easy 
to  conceive  of  a  shop  where  the  entire 
function  of  routing  could  easily  be 
handled  by  one  man,  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  many  plants  where  it 
would  require  the  services  of  one  man  to 
fill  each  of  the  sub-functions  of  produc- 
tion clerk,  order-of-work  clerk,  and  re- 
cording clerk.  In  one  plant,  a  single  cost 
clerk  might  suffice,  while  in  another  a 
department  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  clerks 
and  assistants  might  be  necessary.  Each 
function  does  not  mean  a  separate  official,  nor  is  it  to 
be  understood  that  every  man  performs,  necessarily, 
only  a  single  function.  One  might  perform  several 
functions,  while  it  is  equally  obvious  that  a  single  func- 
tion might  require  the  work  of  several  men. 

The  Requirements  of  Functional  Foremen 

The  proper  selection  of  the  functional  foreman  in  the 
planning  department  is  of  great  importance  to  assure 
the  maximum  results  from  its  institution.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  govern- 
ing the  qualifications  the  various  foremen  should  pos- 
sess, but  it  may  be  well  to  outline,  briefly,  the  educa- 
tion and  training  which,  in  a  general  way,  the  incum- 
bents of  the  main  functions  should  possess. 

The  Production  Clerk. — The  production  clerk  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  factory-man.  He  is  not  concerned 
particularly  with  technical  manufacturing  problems  nor 
does  he  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  workmen.  He 
might,  if  need  be,  be  an  outside  man  and  should  be  of 
the  executive  type,  since  it  is  he  who  has  charge  of  the 
planning  department  and  determines  the  order  of  the 
work. 

The  Route  Clerk. — The  function  of  route  clerk  is 
essentially  one  which  demands  a  rather  comprehensive 
factory  training  and  experience  with  the  individual 
manufacturing  problems  of  the  factory  in  which  he  is 
working.  He  must  be  particularly  conversant  with  the 
plant  layout  and  the  available  equipment,  in  order  to 
intelligently  determine  the  routing  of  the  work. 

Order-of-Work  Clerk  and  Recording  Clerk. — The 
functions  of  the  order-of-work  clerk  and  the  recording 
clerk  are  largely  clerical,  and  while  a  short  experience 
in  the  shop  would  be  of  undoubted  value,  it  is  not  a 
necessity  and  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  in  his  teens  to  be 
trained  satisfactorily  for  the  job. 
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InstrucU&w^^mrd  Man.- — The  function  of  instruction 
like  that  of  routing  demands  practical  factory  experi- 
ence and  training,  and  the  instruction-card  man  should 
be  chosen  from  among  the  shop's  most  experienced  fore- 
men or  workmen,  with  particular  regard  for  his  ability 
to  analyze  methods  of  operation.  The  functions  of 
routing  and  instruction  are  the  two  demanding  the 
largest  amount  of  technical  factory  experience  and 
should  be  chosen  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  It  has  well 
been  said  that  the  route  clerk  and  the  instruction-card 
man  should  be  big  enough  men  to  be  chosen  superin- 
tendents. Above  all,  they  should  be  chosen  because  of 
striking  characteristics  in  their  temperaments  conduc- 
ive to  the  efficient  execution  of  their  functions. 

Time  Man  and  Motion-Study  Man. — At  the  outset  of 
the  installation  of  scientific  management,  it  is  without 
question  the  safest  course  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
best  man.  Time  study  is  essentially  a  technical  question, 
and  motion  study  is  a  science  in  itself.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  it  is  economical  to  attempt  to  train 
a  motion-study  man  from  the  ranks,  and  it  would  al- 
most seem  better  to  retain  the  services  of  an  expert, 
even  after  the  work  of  installation  is  well  under  way. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  to  train  a  time-study  man  or  a 
rate-setter,  and  in  many  cases  this  has  been  very  satis- 
factorily done.  It  is  a  question  of  measurement  to  de- 
termine the  best  course  to  pursue — the  main  factors 
being  (1)  the  man  available  for  such  training;  (2)  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

Time  and  Coat  Clerk. — The  work  of  the  time  and 
cost  department  is  purely  clerical  and  demands  pri- 
marily a  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  factory  costs  and 
their  use.  There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  factory  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  possible  to  utilize  a  man  from  out- 
side, if  a  suitable  one  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  existing 
organization. 
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Disciplinarian. — The  primary  requisites  of  the  func- 
tion of  disciplinarian  are  (1)  a  judicial  point  of  view; 
(2)  the  strength  of  purpose  to  execute  fearlessly  his 
conception  of  right  determined  by  a  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice; (3)  an  inherent  sympathy,  born  of  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  workman  and  his  point  of  view;  and 
(4)  a  man  who  naturally  and  without  studied  effort, 
commands  the  respect,  the  good  will  and  confidence  of 
the  men.  The  function  of  disciplinarian  is  not  an  easy 
one  to  fill,  and  perhaps  that  fact,  partly  at  least,  may 
account  for  the  rather  limited  use,  thus  far,  of  that 
function.  Very  seldom  is  it  wise  to  take  a  man  from 
the  existing  organization.  He  is  unconsciously  preju- 
diced by  tradition. 

Employment  Bureau. — The  scientific  selection  and 
training  of  the  workmen  is  one  of  Taylor's  cardinal 
principles  of  the  science  of  management.  So  large  a 
question  it  is  we  can  do  no  more  than  outline  its  funda- 
mentals in  passing.  The  selection  and  training  of  the 
workmen  under  scientific  management  is  very  nearly  a 
science  in  itself,  and  in  its  many  ramifications  embraces 
a  well-founded  knowledge  of  psychology,  anatomy  and 
pedagogy.  It,  too,  is  a  function  to  be  filled  by  an  expert 
who  has  made  a  long  study  of  the  question.  Very  large 
salaries  are  to-day  being  paid  and  some  excellent  work 
is  being  done  along  this  line  by  several  large  organiza- 
tions, and  the  indications  are  clear  for  a  wider  and  a 
more  comprehensive  extension  of  the  movement  in  the 
very  near  future. 

To  fill  the  four  main  functions  in  the  shop,  the  gang 
boss,  the  speed  boss,  repair  boss  and  inspector,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  men  from  the  existing 
organization.  Each  one  of  these  functions  demands  in 
a  varying  degree,  practical  experience  in  the  particular 
shop  in  question,  and  usually  little  or  no  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced in  finding  satisfactory  men  for  the  places. 

Path  of  a  Manufacturing  Order 

The  sales  order  from  the  customer  is  accepted  by 
the  sales  department,  passed  by  the  credit  department, 
approved  by  the  general  manager  or  officer  designated 
by  him,  and  is  then  transferred  to  a  manufacturing 
order  form  if  the  goods  are  to  be  manufactured.  This 
order  is  then  approved  by  the  production  clerk,  ac- 
cepted, placed  on  the  manufacturing  schedule  and  as- 
signed a  date  of  delivery.  It  may  then  return  to  the 
sales  department  for  their  acceptance  of  the  shipping 
date,  but  not  necessarily  so. 

The  next  step  takes  the  order  to  the  engineering 
department  and  drafting  room,  where  the  drawings  are 
prepared  and  the  bill  of  material  drawn  up.  The  order 
itself  remains  long  enough  with  each  division  only  to 
allow  the  head  of  the  department  to  make  a  note  of  it 
and  is  then  filed  for  the  reference  of  the  whole  or- 
(?anization. 

Leaving  the  drafting  room,  the  order  proceeds  to 
the  instruction  division.  Here  the  instruction  cards  are 
prepared,  the  rates  set  and  the  tool  list  made  out  while 
the  order  has  passed  to  the  routing  division.  And  here 
are  prepared  the  route  charts,  the  route  sheets,  the 
operation  tickets  or  job  cards,  the  bulletin-board  tickets, 
the  inspection  tickets,  the  move  tickets,  stores  issues, 
etc. 

From  the  draftinj?  room  are  received  the  drawings, 
photographs  and  the  bill  of  material,  which  in  the  mean- 
time have  passed  through  the  other  divisions  for  in- 
spection and  for  aid  in  making  up  the  remainder  of  the 
form.  The  bill  of  material  has  formed  the  basis  for 
the  preparation  of  the  stores  issues,  by  means  of  which, 
in  turn,  the  materials  in  stores  have  been  apportioned 
or  rcMTVod  for  the  order,  and  special  materials,  not 
carried  in  stock,  have  been  ordered  by  the  purchasing 
department  from  the  outside. 

The  instruction  cards  and  tool  lists  passed  on  to  the 
route  clerk  have  served  as  a  bawis  for  the  preparation  of 
the  various  tickets.  In  fact,  the  work  of  each  func- 
tion is  carefully  tied  up  with  the  work  of  every  other. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  work  has  been  purely  that  of 
preparation.  The  next  step  is  that  of  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  work  while  in  process.  The  route  file 
division  is  the  point  of  convergence  of  all  of  the  factors. 
To  the  route  file,  awaitinjc  their  issuance,  come  all  of 


the  drawings,  lists,  tickets,  etc.,  as  they  are  prepared 
by  the  different  functional  foremen,  so  that  finally  we 
have  centralized  in  one  folder  or  group  of  folders  in  the 
route  file,  indexed  under  the  manufacturing  order  num- 
ber, all  of  the  data  relating  to  that  order,  and  we  are 
ready  to  start  the  production  factors  moving  in  the 
shop. 

In  the  meantime,  perhaps,  in  anticipation  of  its 
actual  entry  into  the  shop,  as  a  sort  of  advance  notice 
to  prepare  the  way,  the  bulletin-board  tickets  have  been 
placed  on  the  bulletin-board,  on  the  lower  or  third  set 
of  books — work  to  be  done  ultimately  at  that  machine 
but  not  yet  completely  prepared.  When  the  order-of- 
work  schedule  releases  the  order,  a  stores  issue  slip  is 
sent  out  with  a  move  order,  and  the  material  or  ma- 
terials are  issued  by  the  storeroom  and  sent  by  the  move 
man  to  the  machine  or  workplace  where  the  work  is  to 
be  done.  At  the  same  time  the  tool  list  goes  to  the 
tool  room  and  the  tools  are  issued  and  the  drawings, 
photos,  etc.,  are  sent  direct  to  the  machine.  Everything 
is  ready  to  begin  work.  The  bulletin-board  tickets  are 
separated,  the  shop  copy  going  to  the  shop  bulletin- 
board,  and  the  planning  department  copy  moved  to  the 
middle  or  second  set  of  hooks,  for  jobs  ready  to  start. 

We  are  now  all  ready  and  waiting  for  the  workman. 
When  he  finishes  the  job  on  which  he  has  been  working 
and  starnps  in  his  ticket,  he  is  ready  for  us  and  he  then 
receives  his  new  job  ticket,  stamped  "out"  or  "issued." 
At  the  machine  are  his  tools,  materials,  drawings,  in- 
structions, etc.  In  the  meantime,  the  first  inspection 
ticket  has  gone  out  to  the  inspector,  the  gang  boss  has 
the  bulletin-board  ticket  notification  and  has  checked 
materials,  tools,  etc.,  the  job  is  ready  and  the  workman, 
with  the  gang  boss  and  inspector,  starts  the  work. 
The  first  inspection  over,  the  workman  proceeds,  unhesi- 
tatingly confident  in  the  assurance  that  he  thoroughly 
understands  the  specifications  and  supported  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  a  corps  of  expert  advisers  to  call 
upon  in  the  event  of  any  unforeseen  condition  develop- 
ing during  the  process.  One  by  one  all  of  the  different 
operations  are  controlled  and  directed  in  this  manner, 
until  finally  the  order  is  completed  ready  for  shipment, 
and  with  the  end  of  the  processing  comes  the  end  of  the 
division  of  control. 

The  work  finished,  we  immediately  become  interested 
in  the  score.  Have  we  won  or  lost?  And  this  takes 
us  into  the  division  of  records.  The  stores  issue  slips 
returning  as  filled  are  deducted  from  the  stores  on 
hand  by  the  balance  of  stores  clerks  and  go  to  the  cost 
department  for  record.  The  operation  tickets,  move 
tickets,  etc.,  every  record  of  production  time,  return  to 
the  time  and  cost  department  for  record,  while  the  draw- 
ings, lists,  photos,  etc.,  return  and  are  filed  as  a  record 
for  future  reference.  The  cycle  is  complete  and  with 
the  man's  pay  made  up  we  have  a  record  of  his  work 
measured  by  his  having  made  or  lost  his  task,  and  with 
the  complete  cost  of  the  order  we  have  the  final  score — 
the  actual  cost  against  the  estimated  cost  and  the 
margin  of  profit. 


The  J.  R.  Stone  Tool  &  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  distrib- 
uters for  the  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  the  Nelson-Blanck  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  have  opened 
an  office  at  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  under  the 
direct  management  of  J.  R.  Stone,  president  of  the  com- 
pany. The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago, 
makes  air  chucks  and  the  Nelson-Blanck  Mfg.  Co., 
Detroit,  manufactures  multiple  spindle  drill  heads 
and  drill  presses.  Several  salesmen  will  travel  from 
this  office  throughout  the  eastern  states. 


The  Capital  City  Iron  Works,  Olympia,  Wash., 
according  to  H.  H.  Piper,  manager,  will  be  in  operation 
by  Oct.  1.  A  3-story  building,  60x130  ft.,  is  under  con- 
struction, and  an  electric  steel  furnace  will  be  installed 
early  in  October.  Steel  castings  will  be  furnished  to 
the  shipyards  of  Tacoma,  as  well  as  the  Sloan  Ship- 
yards of  Olympia,  which  own  the  plant. 


The  new  blast  furnace  of  the  Whitaker-Glessner 
Co.  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  has  been  put  in  blast, 
and  will  make  from  500  to  550  tons  of  metal  per  day. 
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St.  Louis  with  coal. 


TOWING  iron  ore  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  was  begun  a 
few  days  ago  at  St.  Paul.  Im- 
portant not  merely  because  it 
represents  a  case  of  increased 
utilization  of  water  transporta- 
tion, the  fact  also  emphasizes  a 
likely  movement  to  secure  effi- 
cient utilization  of  river  craft, 
as  the  barges  taking  iron  ore 
away  arrived  at  St.  Paul  from 
The  lower  of  the  accompanying 


pictures  shows  six  steel  barges  carrying  3000  tons  of 


coal,  said  to  be  the  largest  cargo  ever  hauled  to  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi.  The  upper  pic- 
ture shows  a  tow  of  10  barges  containing  3600  tons  of 
iron  ore  consigned  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Iron  Co., 
at  St.  Louis,  of  which  Edward  F.  Goltra  is  president. 
It  is  understood  that  this  is  the  first  iron  ore  to  leave 
Minnesota,  at  least  in  any  volume,  for  points  south  by 
the  Mississippi  River  route.  The  Mississippi  Valley 
Iron  Co.  rehabilitated  in  1916  the  Missouri  furnace  at 
St.  Louis,  and  while  it  had  ore  properties  in  south- 
eastern and  southwestern  Missouri,  and  its  principal 
supply  of  ore  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Waukon,  Iowa,  it 
had  as  a  reserve  about  100,000  tons  in  the  Baraboo  and 
Mesaba  ranges. 


National  Labor  Conditions  Considered 

Conference  of  Manufacturers  and  Secretary 
Baker  Aims  to  Prevent  Strikes — Powers 
of  Present  Commission  May  Be  Enlarged 


Washington,  Sept.  11. — A  conference  on  the  national 
labor  situation  ctf  far-reaching  importance  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  and  especially  to  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  war  munitions,  was  held  here  on 
Sept.  6  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  the  participants  being  the  Secretary  of  War, 
as  chairman  of  the  council;  several  officials  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission,  and  a  committee  of  five  appointed 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  com- 
posed of  L.  A.  Osborne,  vice-president  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Barr,  president 
Lumen  Bearing  Co.,  Buffalo;  W.  H.  Van  Dervoort, 
president  Root  &  Van  Dervoort  Engine  Co.,  East  Mo- 
line,  111.;  C.  A.  Crocker,  president  Crocker-McElwain 
Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  E.  A.  Smythe,  president  Pel- 
zer  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  The  object  of  the  con- 
ference, which  was  sought  by  the  committee  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  was  to  lay  before 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  certain  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  disturbed  labor  situation  and 
to  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  better  under- 
standing with  the  national  labor  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  definite,  practical  and  as- 
sured method  of  securing  an  uninterrupted  maximum 
output  so  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  is  a  co- 
operative and  advisory  body  of  representative  manu- 
facturers constituted  through  the  selection  of  two  mem- 
bers of  each  of  the  following  national  associations: 
National  Founders'  Association,  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  National  Erectors'  Association,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  American  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Elec- 
trical Manufacturers'  Club,  Manufacturing  Chemists' 
Association  of  the  United  States,  National  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  Silk  Association  of  America,  United  Typo- 
thetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  and  the  National 
Council  for  Industrial  Defense. 

Would  Maintain  the  Status  Quo 

In  the  statement  presented  to  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  the  committee  quoted  the  declarations 
of  the  council's  Committee  on  Labor,  substantially 
directed  and  controlled  by  representatives  of  the 
largest  national  unions,  emphasizing  the  statement  so 
widely  promulgated  that  "neither  employers  nor  em- 
ployees shall  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try's necessities  to  change  existing  standards."  In  spite 
of  these  declarations,  the  committee  declared,  the  coun- 
try is  now  entering  the  fifth  month  of  the  war  faced 
with  unprecedented  demands  for  war  production,  seri- 
ously interrupted  and  delayed  by  numerous  strikes  and 
threats  of  strikes  in  every  part  of  the  country,  some  of 
which  are  likely  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  national 
interruption  of  essential  service  in  our  factories  and 
shipyards. 

"Let  It  be  clearly  understood,"  said  Chairman  Os- 
borne in  addressing  the  council,  "that  we,  without 
equivocation,  endorse  the  maintenance  of  every  neces- 
sary rcirulation  for  safety  and  health  and  the  fair  ad- 
justment of  wages  in  accordance  with  the  American 
stanflar'l  (.f  living  and  the  increasing  cost  of  its  main- 
t«nnri<< 

"Wc  alj»o  submit  that  the  Naval  Consulting  Hoard, 
reporting  upon  itn  preliminary  investigation  of  manu- 
facturintr    «•'  '-nts    capable    of    munition    work, 

found  thp  iw  r  to  be  18,054,  and  that  of  these 

16,787,  or  8'J  j>cr  cent,  were  'open'  shops.  Of  1,960 
cstablishnients  usable  for  the  manufacture  of  ammuni- 


tion, powder  and  explosives,  guns  and  gun  material, 
gun  carriages,  limbers  and  accessories,  personal  mili- 
tary equipment,  tools,  gages  and  punches,  machine  tools 
and  aeroplanes,  all  but  73  are  'open'  shops. 

"With  respect  to  wages,  a  great  body  of  munition 
production  for  the  government  proceeds  under  a  con- 
tract wage  law,  assuring  at  least  time  and  a  half  for 
all  overtime  in  excess  of  eight  hours,  so  that  for  like 
tasks  industrial  wages  for  war  work  are  universally 
increased  by  the  operation  of  statute  in  every  plant 
whose  contracts  come  within  its  scope.  Antecedent  to 
our  entrance  into  the  war  general  wage  increases  in 
large  amounts  had  been  voluntarily  given  throughout 
the  generally  prosperous  industries,  so  that  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  our  wage  scale  on  the  average  was, 
actually  as  well  as  nominally,  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  any  belligerent  country.  But  despite  this  condition 
and  the  increase  by  statute  of  wages  for  the  subject 
matter  of  our  own  war  production,  it  is  inevitable  that 
wage  differences  will  continue  to  arise.  The  vital  thing 
is  that  such  disputes  shall  be  adjusted  without  inter- 
ruption of  production  necessary  to  national  defense. 
To  this  end  we  believe  that  manufacturers  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  a 
representative  and  equitable  system  of  adjustment  for 
the  period  of  the  war. 

Strikes   Threatened 

"There  are,  however,  other  'standards'  of  employ- 
ment than  those  relating  to  hours  and  wages  which  are 
of  critical  importance,  not  merely  to  efficient  production, 
but  to  the  institutions  of  a  free  people.  Strikes  are 
threatened  and  are  occurring  in  increasing  numbers  to 
compel  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  men.  This, 
we  emphatically  urge,  is  contrary  to  any  fair  interpre- 
tation of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  fundamental  policy 
declared  by  the  council  'that  employers  and  employees 
in  private  industries  should  not  attem.pt  to  change  the 
standards  which  they  were  unable  to  change  under  nor- 
mal conditions.' 

"Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  to  undertake  to  open 
a  'closed'  shop  or  close  an  'open'  shop  under  the  exi- 
gencies of  war  is  an  evident  attempt  to  'change  the 
standard  which  they  were  unable  to  change  under  nor- 
mal conditions'?" 

Continuing,  Mr.  Osborne  emphasized  the  fact  that  to- 
day there  is  a  labor  shortage  which  necessarily  will  be 
intensified  by  withdrawing  from  industry  the  personnel 
of  its  contribution  to  our  armed  forces.  "In  this  crisis," 
he  said,  "America  needs  the  service  of  every  citizen. 
We  can  no  more  depend  upon  one  class  to  operate  our 
factories  than  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  armies.  There- 
fore it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Government  can  tolerate 
much  less  approve,  any  proposal  which  makes  member- 
ship in  a  private  organization  a  prerequisite  to  a  citi- 
zen securing  employment  in  production  for  the  war. 

"To  win  this  war  we  can  sacrifice  everything  but  the 
principles  of  the  Republic  and  the  fundamental  rights 
of  citizenship  it  was  founded  to  protect.  The  right  to 
pursue  a  lawful  calling  and  to  live  free  from  annoyance 
and  molestation  is  the  primary,  if  not  the  greatest, 
privilege  which  society  is  founded  to  sustain. 

"The  British  policy  expressed  in  its  munition  acts  is 
that  all  labor,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  employer  or  the 
employee,  of  men  or  women,  of  union  or  non-union,  of 
the  skilled  or  unskilled,  shall  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage  to  the  country.  Neither  restriction  nor  dis- 
crimination, nor,  in  'controlled  shops,'  strikes  or  lock- 
outs are  permitted." 

Needs  of  War  Times 

Summarizing  its  conclusions,  the  committee  urged 
that,  as  a  basis  of  mutual  understanding,  employer  and 
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employee  recognize  and  agree  that  now  and  for  the 
period  of  the  war  continuous  efficient  production  can 
alone  equip  and  sustain  our  military  forces;  that  the 
council  adopt  the  fundamental  doctrine  authoritatively 
stated  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  with 
the  approval  of  representatives  of  both  employers  and 
unions,  "that  no  person  shall  be  refused  employment  or 
in  any  way  discriminated  against  on  account  of  mem- 
bership or  non-membership  in  any  labor  organization ; 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against,  or 
interference  with,  any  employee  who  is  not  a  member  of 
any  labor  organization  by  members  of  such  organiza- 
tion." To  this  end  the  committee  laid  before  the  council 
the   following  definite   recommendations: 

(a)  That  applied  to  existing  statutory  regulations  intended 
to  promote  safety  and  health,  it  shall  be  agreed  that  for  the 
period  of  the  war  there  shall  be  no  suspension  or  modification 
of  such  provisions,  except  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  after  due  investigation  by  its 
agencies  and  when,  in  its  Judgment,  required  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  war; 

(b)  Applied  to  wages,  demands  shall  be  tested  by  the 
prevailing  local  standard  of  the  establishment  in  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  such  modification  as  may  be  shown 
to  be  necessary  to  meet  any  demonstrated  advance  in  the 
<'ost  of  living. 

(c)  Applied  to  hours,  the  standard  shall  be  those  estab- 
lished by  statute  or  prevailing  in  the  establishment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  subject  to  change  only  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  Defense  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Government. 

(d)  Applied  to  what  are  commonly  known  as  "open"  or 
tlosed"  shop  conditions,  it  shall  be  understood  and  agreed 
that  every  employer  entering  the  period  of  the  war  with  a 
union  shop  shall  not  by  a  lockout  or  other  means  undertake 
to  alter  such  conditions  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  nor  sha'l 
any  combination  of  workmen  undertake  during  the  like  period 
to  "close"  an  "open"  shop. 

Proposed  Federal  Board 

Adopting  these  standards  as  the  basis  of  its  opera- 
tions, the  committee  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
federal  board  to  adiust  labor  disputes  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  its  activities  to  be  confined  to  disagreements 
growing  out  of  employment  on  the  subject  matter  of 
war  production  for  the  government.  The  board  would 
be  constituted  equally  of  representatives  of  employees, 
employers  and  the  government,  the  representatives  of 
the  latter  to  have  a  deciding  voice  in  the  event  of  an 
equal  division  of  opinion.  Pending  decisions  of  the 
board,  no  interruption  of  production  by  strike,  lockout 
or  other  means  will  be  permitted. 

The  committee  pledged  the  acceptance  of  its  program 
by  the  great  body  of  representative  associations  and  in- 
dividual manufacturers  of  the  country  and  urged  that 
a  conference  of  representative  national  and  interna- 
tional  officers   of   American   trade   unions  be  called  on 


behalf  of  the   workers   of  the  country  to  join   in   the 
pledge. 

Secretary  Baker,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  gave  close  attention  to  the 
statement  presented  by  the  committee  and  promised 
that  it  should  have  very  careful  consideration.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  council  that  it  will  be  practicable  to 
meet  the  suggestions  presented  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  adjustment  com- 
mission by  enlarging  somewhat  the  functions  of  the 
commission  which  the  council  recently  decided  to  create 
to  handle  all  labor  disputes  arising  in  establishments 
doing  war  work  for  the  government.  w.  L.  c. 


Analyzing  Ferrosilicon  Without  a  Platinum 
Crucible 

It  is  possible  to  dispense  with  expensive  platinum 
crucibles  in  analyzing  ferrosilicon,  according  to  Dr. 
Herwig  in  an  article  in  Stahl  und  Eisen.  According 
to  a  translation  in  the  London  Iron  and  Coal  Tradeti 
Review,  iron  crucibles  can  be  used  if  instead  of  the 
usual  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash  method  sodium 
dioxide  is  used  in  the  ignition  mixture.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  ferrosilicon  to  as  fine  a 
powder  as  possible,  to  remove  all  coarse  particles  and 
to  mix  the  powdered  silicon  thoroughly  and  very  uni- 
formly with  the  dioxide,  as  otherwise  dangerous  ebulli- 
tion might  take  place,  which  would  nearly  empty  the 
crucible  and  the  spattering  endanger  the  analyst's  eyes. 
The  author  gives  a  comparative  list  of  22  analyses 
made,  one-half  of  these  by  the  sulphate,  the  other  half 
by  the  dioxide  method,  of  ferrosilicons,  ranging  in  sili- 
con content  between  10.75  and  90.78  per  cent.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods 
range  only  between,  say,  plus  0.05  and  minus  0.1.3  per 
cent. 

A  New  Tractor 

A  new  tractor,  for  which  the  impetus  of  war  require- 
ments is  undoubtedly  to  be  given  the  credit,  has  been 
built  by  the  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland,  from  the 
designs  of  R.  H.  White,  of  the  White  motor  truck  in- 
dustry. An  idea  of  its  proportions  and  construction 
may  be  gained  from  the  accompanying  reproduction  of 
a  photograph  showing  the  tractor  making  tests  for  offi- 
cers of  the  Ohio  regiment  of  engineers.  The  tractor 
develops  20  hp.  at  the  pulley,  shown  at  the  front,  and 
12  hp.  at  the  draw  bar.  It  is  not  over  50  in.  in  width 
and  is  52  in.  high  and  weighs  2750  lb.  Its  traction  sur- 
face measures  600  sq.  in.,  a  fact  which,  it  is  emphasized, 
allows  it  to  travel  over  practically  any  surface  without 
slipping. 


Cleveland  Tractor  Hauling  a  5700-lb.  Gross  Load  Across  a  Creek  Bottom 


Broader  Scope  for  Vocational  Training 


Larger  Activities  of  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools 
in  Behalf  of  Less  Skilled  Employees 

BY   PAUL   KREUZPOINTNER 


The  increasing  demand  from  our  industries  for  not 
only  a  more  intense  but  a  more  adequate  form  of  ele- 
mentary, high  school  and  vocational  education  and 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  various  trade  journals 
are  significant  and  encouraging.  The  conviction  is 
growing  that  the  purely  mechanical  dexterity  training 
in  the  manipulation  of  tools  as  a  means  for  speeding 
up  and  increasing  output  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
skilled  mechanic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  haste  for  output  and 
in  the  desire  to  meet  competition,  too  much  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  training  of  those  habits  and  inclina- 
tions, like  inventive  expression  and  manual  dexterity, 
which  are  already  more  or  less  secondary  habits  with 
our  people  and  largely  cultivated  faculties,  the  develop- 
ment of  other  valuable  faculties  which  were  dormant 
was  neglected  and  their  value  lost  to  the  pupil,  to  in- 
dustry and  to  the  community. 

Our  pioneer  life  demanded  mechanical  ingenuity 
and  manual  dexterity  as  an  asset  to  national  develop- 
ment, producing  the  "jack  of  all  trades"  who  still 
flourished  largely  during  the  sixties  and  whose  in- 
herited capacities  formed  a  valuable  basis  for  the 
phenomenally  successful  development  of  our  mechanical 
industries.  With  the  liberal  application  of  technology 
to  our  machine  industry  in  the  seventies  and  its  exten- 
sion into  mining,  manufacture,  transportation,  agricul- 
ture and  household  activities  came  the  demand  for  its 
recognition  in  the  schools,  with  their  traditional  em- 
phasis on  the  cultural  aspect  of  education. 

Industrial  Viewpoint  too  Narrow 

The  craze  for  the  cultivation  of  manual  dexterity 
for  the  sake  of  output  reacted  adversely  upon  the 
industries  in  several  directions.  It  alienated  educators 
from  the  efforts  of  industrialism  to  maintain  that 
standard  of  civilization  conceived  to  be  essential  to 
secure  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  industries  and 
commerce.  Thus  antagonism  and  distrust  were  engen- 
dered between  two  powerful  social  forces,  each  misun- 
derstanding the  point  of  view  of  the  other,  where  co- 
operation of  all  social  forces  was  essential  to  progress 
in  the  material  and  ethical  life  of  the  nation. 

The  mass  of  workers  in  shop,  store  and  office  are 
citizens  and  voters,  and  through  sheer  force  of  num- 
bers they  shape  the  destiny  of  communities  and  the 
nation.  In  their  over-emphasis  of  purely  manual  dex- 
terity and  the  manipulation  of  tools,  together  with  the 
effects  of  scientific  management,  there  was  danger  of 
losinK  that  mental  vision  and  grasp  of  civic  and  social 
life  and  its  responsibility  without  which  orderly  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  carried  on  for  any  length  of  time. 
We  cannot  divorce  the  industrial  worker  and  his  voca- 
tional duties  from  the  man  and  citizen  and  his  moral 
and  civic  duties. 

If  the  worker  does  not  comprehend  why  he  should 
be  a  irood  citizen,  he  will  likewi.se  be  unable  to  com- 
prehend why  he  should  do  good  and  faithful  work  for 
the  money  paid  him,  or  why  he  should  work  at  all. 
But  if  the  employee  is  reduced  to  a  mere  machine- 
tending  automaton  by  his  specialized  work,  or  by  a 
■elentific  manaKcment  which  develops  only  one  useful 
faculty  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  or  by  an  auto- 
cratic business  regime  which  leaves  no  room  for  in- 
itiative, then  the  inevitable  reaction  stimulated  by  our 
free  institutions  will  produce  unrest,  misuse  of  liberty 
and  an  cxnKKerated,  undefined  wornhip  of  human  rights 
with  a  minimum  of  responHibility. 

Welfare  Work  to  Bridge  the  Gap 

Within  the  shop  gate  or  the  office  the  employee  is 
necesHarily  subject  to  a  regimen  in  respect  to  his  mental 


and  physical  powers,  and  often  his  sense  of  loyalty 
to  his  employer  restrains  the  exercise  of  his  will  even 
outside  of  the  shop  gate  or  office.  What  wonder  if 
there  is  a  mental  reaction  resulting  in  an  intense  de- 
sire for  unrestrained  liberty  of  action  outside  the  shop, 
encouraged  by  democratic  institutions  in  the  shaping 
of  which  the  employee  as  a  citizen  has  much  to  say. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  conditions  are  liable  to  produce 
antagonism,  which  is  tempered  only  by  the  necessity  of 
earning  a  living.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
shifting  of  conditions  in  the  industries,  requiring  new 
methods  of  management  and  increased  efficiency,  as 
well  as  by  social,  economic  and  political  changes  of 
national  extent. 

Of  late  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  by  indi- 
vidual industries  to  minimize  these  antagonisms  by  wel- 
fare arrangements,  often  of  a  very  elaborate  kind,  and 
by  pension  systems.  These  are  well  meaning  and 
praiseworthy,  and  sometimes  react  favorably  upon  the 
ethical  life  of  the  community.  Sometimes,  if  thte 
method  of  carrying  on  this  welfare  work  is  not  well 
chosen,  it  assumes  a  paternalistic  character,  arouses 
suspicion,  creates  an  undercurrent  of  ill  will  and  does 
more  harm  than  good  in  the  long  run,  not  only  to  the 
particular  concern,  but  to  the  community  as  well. 

Broader  Policy  in  Industrial  Causes 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  growth  among  industrial 
and  commercial  corporations  of  the  conviction  that  the 
man  working  for  a  living,  the  moral  man  who  seeks  to 
do  his  work  right,  and  the  conscientious  citizen  who 
must  support  the  institutions  which  hold  society 
together  and  vouchsafe  industrial  and  commercial  sta- 
bility, are  one  and  the  same  person  in  daily  life.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact  and  with  commendable  fore- 
sight, the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools 
has  broadened  its  apprentice  school  training  by  the 
addition  of  such  subjects  as  will  develop  right  economic 
views  and  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  enlarging  its 
work  by  adding  a  department  of  continuation  schools 
for  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled.  The  satisfactory 
results  attained  thus  far  in  trade  schools  for  skilled 
mechanics  as  well  as  in  corporation  and  public  con- 
tinuation schools  would  indicate  that  it  not  only  pays 
from  the  commercial  standpoint,  but  also  tends  to  raise 
the  civic  standard  of  the  community.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  How  can  we  maintain  our  institutions  and 
our  industrial  progress  if  we  allow  millions  of  the  popu- 
lation to  sink  into  the  mental  slough  of  machine-tending 
automatons  whose  only  means  of  reviving  their  droop- 
ing spirits  is  in  demoralizing  recreation? 

The  next  question  is.  What  can  the  industries  do, 
for  their  own  good,  to  minimize  or  counteract  these 
deteriorating  social  forces?  An  elementary  treatment 
of  natural  science  subjects  as  related  to  the  technical 
side  of  industrial  or  commercial  occupations,  or  of  the 
problems  of  municipal  management,  state  and  national 
government,  offers  a  field  for  educational  extension  in 
various  directions.  The  extent,  location  and  character- 
istics of  the  raw  materials  forming  the  basis  of  the 
industry  in  which  the  employees  are  engaged  would 
form  an  interesting  field  of  study  in  the  shop  apprentice 
schools  as  well  as  in  the  shop  continuation  schools  for 
the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled.  The  means  of  transpor- 
tation of  these  raw  materials,  the  processes  of  their 
conversion  and  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  resulting 
product  would  open  another  large  field  not  only  for 
occupational  study  but  for  recreation  and  even  enter- 
tainment if  these  subjects  are  linked  up  with  history, 
geography  and  travel  in  narrative  form.  The  shop 
apprentice  and  shop  continuation  schools  have  the 
advantage  over  the  technical  high  school  and  the  public 
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continuation  or  part  time  school,  of  direct  application 
of  the  subjects  taught.  Such  courses  would  make  plain 
to  apprentices  the  reason  for  the  insistent  emphasis  on 
economy  of  time  and  material  in  daily  operation,  reduc- 
ing the  need  of  supervision  and  coercion  and  removing 
a  groat  source  of  antagonism  and  misunderstanding 
between  employer  and  employee. 

Community  Aspects 

Most  of  the  wasteful,  slipshod,  unbusinesslil^e  man- 
agement of  municipal  affairs  can  be  traced  directly  to 
lack  of  training  of  the  average  taxpayer  in  technical 
and  economic  subjects.  Problems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment are  largely  engineering  problems  nowadays,  re- 
quiring expert  knowledge  for  their  economic  solution. 
Where  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  decide  what  is  best 
for  the  city  and  for  the  country,  he  assumes  that  this 
right  also  enables  him  to  judge  what  is  best,  and  the 
average  taxpayer  therefore  has  no  use  for  the  expert. 

Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  the 
technical  and  economic  growth  of  our  industries  during 
the  past  fifty  years  have  also  observed  the  growth  of 
differences  between  employer  and  employee.  The  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  the  financial  and  technical 
demands  upon  industry  have  grown  much  faster  than 
the  supply  of  knowledge  on  the  economic  and  social 
significance  of  industrial  developments.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  there  was  no  relation  between  the  shop  life 
of  the  workman  and  his  civic  life  outside  the  shop,  and 
in  vocational  education  the  emphasis  was  all  directed 
to  purely  manual  dexterity  training  and  quantity  of 
output.  Much  can  be  done  in  broadening  vocational 
training,  where  shop  schools  and  shop  continuation 
schools  have  already  been  established,  and  by  establish- 
ing such  schools  in  industrial  concerns  where  there  are 
none  as  yet. 

Co-operation  With  Public  Schools 

To  raise  the  standard  of  vocational  education  in  the 
-shop  as  well  as  in  the  public  vocational  and  continua- 
tion schools,  it  is  desirable  for  the  industries  to  co- 
operate with  the  public  school  system,  but  not  to  try 
to  dominate  the  latter  or  push  it  to  one  side.  Civics, 
natural  resources,  history  and  geography  ought  to  be 
correlated  with  technical-mechanical  subjects  with  great 
advantage  to  the  employee,  the  employer  and  the  com- 
munity. Every  large  concern  should  have  a  museum 
of  raw,  semi-finished  and  finished  materials,  or  if  this  is 
not  feasible  there  should  be  such  a  museum  connected 
with  the  public  schools  or  the  public  library.  A  well 
selected  library,  stereopticon  slides,  moving  pictures 
and  lectures  on  special  trade  and  industrial  topics,  and 
entertainments  can  be  made  valua' le  auxiliaries  of 
trade  and  continuation  schools  in  the  shop  or  outside 
of  it. 

In  all  vocational  education  the  inductive  and  objec- 
tive method  of  teaching  is  preferable.  It  develops  judg- 
ment, interest,  reasoning,  economic  scrutiny,  accuracy, 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  is  cultural,  while  di- 
rectly appealing  to  the  personal  interests  of  the  pupil. 
The  industries  will  need  this  form  of  vocational  ed-ica- 
tion  even  more  after  the  war  than  now. 


Analysis  of  Aluminum  and  Its  Alloys 

The  importance  of  the  analysis  of  aluminum  and  its 
alloys  has  been  enhanced  decidedly  because  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  their  use,  according  to  J.  H.  Stausbie  of  the 
Birmingham  (England)  Technical  School  in  a  paper  on 
the  "Analysis  of  Aluminum  Alloys"  read  before  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  (British).  For  works  pur- 
poses the  methods  of  the  investigator  take  up  too  much 
time,  and  shorter  though  less  accurate  ones  must  be 
used.  An  analysis  which  gives  the  content  of  a  con- 
stituent to  within  0.1  per  cent,  or  even  less  in  some 
cases,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  manufacturer,  as 
he  could  not  hope  to  get  within  closer  limits  in  making 
an  alloy  from  a  given  formula.  If  the  alloy  is  supplied 
in  bulk,  samples  obtained  by  means  of  a  moderately  fine 
metal  saw  give  good  results.  Turnings,  drillings  or  bor- 
ings are  not  so  convenient.  The  author  gave  various 
methods  of  analysis,  including  one  for  the  determination 
of  nickel  in  aluminum  alloys,  which  is  giving  very  fair 
results. 


Double-Spindle   18-in.  Grinding  Machine 

A  line  of  double-spindle  grinding  machines  equipped 
with  self-oiling,  babbitted  bearings  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  S.  B.  Patch  &  Sons  Co.,  Streator,  111.  The 
machines  are  built  in  three  sizes  for  mounting  wheels 
having  diameters  of  10,  14  and  18  in.  respectively.  The 
general  design  of  the  three  sizes  is  the  same  as  the 
largest  which  is  illustrated  herewith. 

The  spindles  are  of  steel  which  is  finished  by  tui-ri- 
ing  and  grinding  and  are  interchangeable  for  the  same 
size  of  machine.  The  diameter,  it  is  emphasized,  is 
larger  than  usual  to  avoid  any  likelihood  of  spring. 
The  bearings  are  babbitted  and  are  reamed  for  align- 
ment. They  are  self-oiling  and  the  caps  are  milled 
to  lock  on  the  boxes  and  thus  provide  a  uniform  bear- 
ing. With  a  view  to  preventing  dust  from  entering 
the  bearings,  liners  are  placed  between  the  bearings 
and  the  caps,  this  arrangement  also  being  relied  upon 
to  permit  adjustments  for  wear. 

Wheel  flanges  and  cast-iron  wheel  guards  are  em- 
ployed to  insure  safety  if  a  wheel  should  by  any  chance 
hurst  in  use.     The  rest  supports  and  the  rest  holders 


A   Slightly    Different    Arrangement   of   Rest   Supports 
and  Holders  Is  Employed  in  a  Recent  Double  Spindle 
Grinding    Machine    Mounting    Wheels    18    ]n.    in    Di- 
ameter with  a   3-ln.  Face 


are  finished  by  milling,  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the 
head  and  the  plate  where  they  come  in  contact.  This 
has  been  done  in  an  effort  to  make  the  machine  as 
chatter-proof  as  possible.  This  finishing  of  the  parts 
has  been  supplemented  by  providing  a  heavy  base 
which  covers  a  large  amount  of  floor  space. 

The  wheels  used  by  the  machine  illustrated  are 
18  in.  in  diameter  with  a  8-in.  face,  and  the  distance 
between  them  is  24  in.  The  spindle  is  1'/^  in.  in  diam- 
eter where  it  passes  through  the  wheel  and  1%  in.  in 
the  bearings,  which  are  6  in.  long.  The  center  of  the 
spindle  is  35  in.  from  the  floor  and  11  in.  above  the 
machine  table.  The  weight  of  a  complete  machine  is 
500  lb.  and  the  speed  of  operation  is  500  r.p.m.  If 
desired,  special  safety  flanges  10  in.  in  diameter  can 
be  supplied  in  place  of  the  wheel  flanges  that  are  regu- 
larly furnished. 


The  LaBelle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  which 
recently  bought  about  2500  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Ohio 
and  Brooke  County,  W.  Va.,  states  that  the  property 
is  intended  as  a  steam  coal  reserve,  and  that  it  has  no 
plans  at  present  for  the  development  of  this  field. 


An  illustrated  pamphlet  on  hitches  and  slings,  cover- 
ing the  use  of  ropes,  cables  and  chains,  has  been  issued 
by  the  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  as  No.  6  of 
its  series  of  pamphlets  on  "Safe  Practices/' 


Means  to  Economy  from  Motor-Driven  Mills 

Elements  in  the  Design  of  a  Reversing  Roll- 
ing Mill  Which  Make  for  Reliability  and 
Efficiency    and    Lower    Operating    Costs 


BY    D.    M.    PETTY^ 


POSSIBLE  improvements  in  the  electric  drive  of 
reversing  rolling  mills  and  means  of  keeping  at 
a  minimum  the  cost  of  rolling  steel  using  this 
drive  are  of  immediate  interest.  Three  items,  cost  of 
equipment,  efficiency  and  reliability  enter  into  the  cost 
of  rolling  and  are  affected  by  the  drive. 

An  excellent  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment per  ton  of  steel  rolled  is  to  increase  production, 
but  mechanisms  that  do  not  in  some  way  decrease  the 
cost  per  ton  of  steel  rolled  should  not  be  installed.  Re- 
finements which  make  the  drive  more  efficient  and  do 
not  hinder  operation  will  reduce  the  number  of  kilo- 


The  flywheel  of  the  motor-generator  set  in  the  Ilgner  sys- 
tem is  tuually  placed  between  the  induction  motor  and  the 
direct-current  generator.  When  two  generators  are  used,  the 
maximum  potential  to  ground  may  be  Itept  equal  to  that  of 
one  generator  by  connecting  tliem  in  .series  as  shown 

watt  hours  per  ton  and  also  the  size,  and  hence  the 
cost  of  the  drive.  They  will  also  reduce  the  capacity 
required  in  the  power  station.  Delays  keep  the  roll- 
ing costs  up  as  much  as  any  other  factor  in  mill  opera- 
tion, and  so  all  machinery  entering  into  a  mill  drive 
should  be  thoroughly  reliable.  It  must  be  desig^ied  so 
that  trouble  can  be  easily  found  and  quickly  repaired. 
This  means  it  must  be  as  simple  as  possible. 

A  study  of  the  drive  by  following  the  flow  of  energy 
from  the  power  mains  to  the  mill  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration will  indicate  the  elements  of  reliability,  effi- 
ciency and  cost  of  each  part. 

The  Motor-Ctenerator  Set 

Pauing  from  the  disconnecting  switches  to  the  oil 
switch  and  primary  windings  of  the  motor,  there  is  little 
in  this  link  that  needs  comment,  except  as  to  reliability. 
It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  install  any  apparatus  in  this 
link  that  is  not  fully  up  to  the  standards  of  the  rest 
of  tiM  •quipment  The  oil  switch  should  be  of  suffi- 
Tlcnt  eapacity  to  liandle  a  short  circuit  without  throw- 
er oil  over  other  parts  of  the  equipment. 

Th«  primary  windings  of  the  driving  motor,  which 
IS  aaaumad  to  be  a  high  voltage  induction  motor, 
should  not  only  be  liberally  rated  to  keep  up  its  effi- 
d«Be]r,bnt  its  insulation  should  withstand  high  tcmpcra- 
torM  and  moisture.  The  bearings  and  Hhaft  Hhould 
b«  liberally  rated  and   denigned  for   ring  oiling,   but 

Kavity  oil  fMd  should  be  provided  to  insure  against 
itlng  th*  rotor  down  on  the  stator  iron. 
It  is  conmon  inraefclce  in  this  country  to  locate  the 
llywhael  botweon  tho  driving  motor  and  the  genera- 
tors, letting  the  flywheel  bearings  serve  as  one  bear- 
ing for  the  motor  and  one  for  the  generator.  If  the 
flywheel  b  located  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  genera- 

_.  TfXS&Ai  ^•^  r«e^  b«fur«  the  AMMH-lntlon  of  Iron  and 
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tors  from  the  motor  and  is  carried  in  a  separate  pair 
of  bearings  with  a  flexible  coupling,  wear  of  the  fly- 
wheel bearings  will  not  affect  the  operation  of  either 
the  generators  or  the  motor.  This  would  be  an  es- 
pecially good  arrangement  if  two  motors  and  two  sets 
of  generators  were  used  in  connection  with  one  fly- 
wheel. The  flywheel  should  be  designed  with  a  high 
factor  of  safety,  machined  to  insure  good  balance  and 
the  rim  should  be  protected  with  a  shield  to  reduce 
air  friction. 

The  Direct-Current  Generators 

The  direct-current  generators  are  usually  built  for 
600  volts  or  more  and  are  not  only  equipped  with  inter- 
poles,  but  also  with  compensating  windings  in  the 
main  pole  faces.  The  commutators  should  be  very 
liberally  designed  and  have  extra  wearing  depth  of 
bars.  Extra  length  of  creepage  distance  should  be  pro- 
vided on  each  end  of  the  commutators  to  prevent  flash - 
over  to  ground.  The  commutators  of  the  generators  are 
one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  entire  system  and  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  make  them  right.  The 
brushes  should  be  of  the  highest  quality  and  contain 
no  abrasive  material  and  the  mica  should  be  kept 
undercut.  The  current  density  in  the  brushes  should 
be  kept  low  and  shunts  should  have  ample  current 
carrying  capacity.  What  is  true  of  the  generator  com- 
mutators is  also  true  of  the  mill  motors. 

The  motors  must  be  ventilated  by  a  forced  draft. 
The  air  should  be  washed  unless  it  is  taken  from  out- 
side the  mill  and  is  free  from  the  usual  dust  and  gases 
of  a  rolling  mill.  Also  it  must  be  properly  distributed 
through  the  motors  to  avoid  hot  spots  in  the  windings. 

When  two  or  more  generators  are  used  they  should 
be  connected  in  series  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  as 
this  connection  keeps  the  voltage  to  ground  equal  to 
that  of  one  generator. 

Compound   versus   Shunt    Wound   Motors 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  motors 
should  be  compound  or  shunt  wound.  A  compound  wind- 
ing on  the  motor  gives  it  somewhat  of  a  cushion 
against  severe  overloads  and  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
tects not  only  the  motor  but  also  the  machinery  of 
the  mill.  It  also  tends  to  increase  the  torque  of  the 
mill  motor  for  a  given  armature  current,  but  this  is 
not  very  much  at  slow  speeds  where  maximum  torque 
is  needed.  The  shunt  field  windings  are  then  at  their 
maximum  excitation  and  additional  excitation  produced 
by  the  series  windings  does  not  produce  a  proportion- 
ate amount  of  field  flux.  When  the  field  has  been 
weakened  to  give  high  speeds  the  compounding  will  be 
more  effective  but  then  the  motor  should  not  slow  down, 
for  high  speeds  are  desired.  A  compound  wound  motor 
can  have  a  lower  horsepower  rating  to  handle  a  given 
peak  load  but  it  does  this  at  the  expense  of  production. 
A  shunt  wound  motor  to  handle  the  same  peak  loads 
would  be  larger  than  the  compound  wound  motor  and 
will  give  greater  production.  The  generators  for  the 
Hhunt  motor  will  be  larger  than  for  the  compound 
wound  motor  which  further  increases  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  over  that  of  the  compound  motor. 

The  compounding  of  the  mill  motor  is  usually  ac- 
complished by  having  a  variable  potential  exciter  for 
the  field  current  the  voltage  of  which  varies  with  the 
load  current  of  the  mill  motor.  This  arrangement  is 
necessary  because  the  series  field  of  the  motor  must 
be  in  the  same  direction  for  both  directions  of  rota 
tion  and  since  the  load  current  reverses  each  time  the 
motor  reverses,  the  connections  of  variable  potential 
exciter  to  the  motor  fields  must  be  reversed  with  each 
reverHal  of  the  mill.     This  can  and  is  easily  taken  care 
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of  in  the  master  controller.  Omitting  the  compound 
field,  however,  tends  to  simplify  the  master  controller 
and  this  is  a  desirable  feature  as  simplicity  insures  con- 
tinuity of  operation.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  a 
shunt  wound  motor  should  be  used  unless  the  mill  is 
to  be  a  slow  one  or  one  subject  to  severe  peak  loads 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  time  of  reversal  of  the 
motor  has  been  brought  up  in  comparing  it  with  the 
steam  engine  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  engine  can 
reverse  quicker,  but  this  is  not  the  most  important  point 
to  be  considered  in  selecting  the  drive  for  a  mill.  Steel 
must  be  entered  in  the  rolls  at  low  speed  and  the  motor 
must  be  capable  of  accelerating  quickly  with  the  piece 
in  the  rolls. 

Mill-Motor  Bearings 

The  bearings  of  the  motor  must  be  provided  with  con- 
stant oil  feed  because  the  rings  will  not  carry  oil  when 
running  on  a  shaft  which  changes  its  direction  of  rota- 
tion often.  The  bearing  pedestal  next  to  the  mill  must 
be  designed  to  stand  the  thrust  of  a  broken  spindle 
and  provided  with  a  thrust  bearing.  These  bearings  are 
also  provided  with  cooling  coils  but  if  possible  the  mill 
should  run  without  this  feature. 

The  exciter  set  is  a  small  item  in  the  first  cost  but  a 
necessary  link  in  the  chain,  and  must  therefore  be 
liberally  rated.  A  spare  should  be  provided  if  the  mill 
is  laid  out  for  continuous  operation. 

The  coal  contactors  should  be  designed  for  hard 
service  and  installed  so  as  to  facilitate  repairs.  The 
controller  by  which  the  engineer  operates  the  mill 
should  be  made  as  fool  proof  and  simple  as  possible, 
and  too  much  care  cannot  be  used  in  the  makeup  and 
design  of  this  piece  of  apparatus.  Terminal  boards 
plainly  marked  should  be  used  at  both  ends  of  all  con- 
trol circuits.  This  is  especially  good  practice  when 
the  wires  are  grouped  together  in  one  conduit. 

Mill  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

The  following  is  the  data  of  the  drive  in  the  No.  2 
mill  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem: 

35-in.  blooming  mill. 

Speed  full  motor  field,  40  r.p.m. 

Speed  weakened  motor  field — 120  r.p.m. 

Voltage  across  each  armature — 600. 

Maximum  operating  torque — 1,550,000  lb.  ft. 

Maximum  motor  hp. — 12,000. 

Rated  capacity  of  motor  generator  set — 2000  kw. 

Weight  of  flywheel — 100,000  lb. 

Synchronous  speed  of  motor  generator  set — 375  r.p.m. 

Average  for  one  month — 21.3  kw-hr.  per  ton. 

(Rolling  equal  quantities  of  4  in.  x  4  in.  and  9  in.  x  9  in. 
blooms  from  23  in.  x  27  in.  ingots,  0.40  to  0.50  per  cent 
carbon.) 

Best  record,  12  hr. — 19.41  kw-hr.  per  ton. 

(Rolling  8  in.  X  8  In.  from  23  in.  x  27  in.  ingot,  0.32  to 
0  36  per  cent  carbon.) 

The  average  tonnage  is  17,180  tons  per  month.  The 
fact  that  much  more  than  this  could  be  rolled  if  other 
mill  conditions  did  not  prevent,  shows  that  less  than 
19  kilowatt  hours  per  ton  would  be  reached  if  the  mill 
should  run  at  maximum  capacity. 


Strike  Is  Postponed 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Sept.  8. — A  strike  of  12,000  work- 
ers in  Seattle  shipyards  and  plants  engaged  in  fabri- 
cating shipbuilding  materials,  to  enforce  long-pending 
demands  for  wage  increases,  which  had  been  set  for 
Sept.  5,  has  been  postponed  by  the  Seattle  Metal  Trades 
Council,  pending  the  conference  of  a  delegation  of  labor 
representatives  sent  to  Washington  at  request  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  Tlie  strike,  if  carried 
out,  would  affect  every  shipbuilding  plant  in  the  city, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant  and 
several  smaller  plants  which  have  agreed  to  the  em- 
ployees' demands.  The  presidents  of  the  three  of  the 
largest  plants  in  Seattle  were  also  requested  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  to  return  to  Washington 
for  another  conference  in  order  that  the  settlement  of 
the  wage  question  in  the  shipyards  may  be  settled  with- 
out a  strike.  All  of  the  plants  involved  hold  govern- 
ment contracts. 


New  Extensometer  for  Determining 
Elastic  Limit 

A  new  extensometer,  for  measuring  the  elastic 
limit  of  steel,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Riehle  Bros. 
Testing  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A  feature  not  here- 
tofore provided  is  the  provision  to  attach  it  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  bar  and  indicate  the  actual  mean  stretch 
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between  the  two  sides.  This  is  accomplished  by  mount- 
ing the  lower  points  of  attachment  in  a  frame  which 
can  swivel  about  its  center  and  thus  accommodate  itself 
to  unequal  stretch  in  the  opposite  sides. 

With  the  apparatus  a  block  is  supplied  with  which 
a  specimen  is  center  punched  2  in.  apart  on  opposite 
ends  of  a  diameter.  The  extensometer  is  then  taken 
in  hand  with  the  forefinger  through  the  hole  shown 
under  the  top  frame,  and  the  thumb  resting  on  the 
clip  above  the  top  frame.  The  hardened  contact  points 
are  thus  brought  about  2  in.  apart.  The  instrument 
is  put  up  to  the  bar  and  with  the  other  hand  the  screws 
are  set  in  the  marks  which  have  been  previously  made 
as  stated  above.  The  specimen  is  then  gripped  in  the 
testing  machine  in  the  usual  way.  The  dial  of  the 
indicator  can  be  rotated  with  the  fingers  so  that  when 
the  specimen  with  the  extensometer  attached  is  in  the 
machine  ready  for  testing,  the  dial  is  moved  until  the 
pointer  stands  over  zero  and  test  is  begun. 

As  load  is  applied  the  pointer  moves  slowly  around 
the  dial  at  first,  indicating  the  elongation  of  the  bar 
in  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch,  but  when  the  elastic 
limit  is  passed  the  pointer  moves  much  faster  (some- 
times giving  a  distinct  jump)  making  it  possible  to 
see  the  elastic  limit  with  the  eye. 

There  are  no  electrical  contacts,  no  adjustment  of 
a  micrometer  screw  and  no  reading  of  a  micrometer 
dial.  Readings  can  be  taken  for  a  stress  strain  curve 
at  equal  increments  of  load  while  the  testing  machine 
is  running.  The  instrument  has  sufficient  motion  to 
carry  the  test  well  beyond  the  elastic  limit  before  it 
must  be  removed. 

Cleveland  Plant  Taken  Over 

The  plant  and  business  of  the  Cleveland  Machine 
Tool  Works,  Cleveland,  maker  of  horizontal  boring 
mills,  has  been  sold  by  J.  G.  Bellinger  to  interests  that 
control  the  Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Co.  The  plant 
will  be  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Cleveland  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $200,000.  The  officers  are  Frank  S. 
Shields,  president;  John  A.  ,Camm,  vice-president,  and 
L.  M.  Richards,  secretary,  all  of  whom  are  officers  of 
the  Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Co.,  and  James  H.  White- 
law,  treasurer.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
about  triple  the  output  of  the  present  plant. 


The  Spicer  Mfg.  Corporation,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
has  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  Spicer  Mfg.  Co., 
and  will  conduct  the  business  on  an  enlarged  scale. 


The  New  York  School  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  its  fifth  annual  season,  Monday 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  at  room  512,  World  Building, 
New  Yoik.  The  school  is  conducted  by  Chas.  A.  Fuller, 
101  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  Role  of  Nickel  in  Making  Steel 

Comparative  Physical  Results  From 
Adding  Various  Amounts  —  Effect  on 
the  Structure  and  the  Reasons  Therefor 

BY   R.   R.    ABBOTT 


IN  its  most  simple  and  fundamental  form  steel  is  a 
more  or  less  rigid  mechanical  mixture  of  pearlite 
and  iron,  the  pearlite  itself  being  a  much  finer  me- 
chanical mixture  of  cementite  (Fe;,C)  and  iron.  In 
common  with  such  mechanical  mixtures  the  physical 
properties  of  this  alloy  bear  some  ratio  to  the  per- 
centage of  its  constituents.  For  various  reasons  the 
ratios  of  these  physical  properties  are  not  straight-line 
functions  of  the  carbon  contents.  One  of  these  reasons 
is  the  fact  that,  practically,  we  do  not  have  a  perfect 
mechanical  mixture,  but  the  iron  always  carries  some 
carbide  solution,  the  amount  of  which  increases  with 
the  carbon  content  of  tlie  alloy.  Another  reason  is  the 
changing  ratio  between  the  areas  of  the  boundaries 
between  the  iron  and  the  cementite,  and  the  amount 
of  these  two  constituents  as  the  carbon  content  varies. 
It  is  very  evident  that  in  order  to  make  a  change 
in  the  physical  properties  of  any  individual  alloy  the 
pure  carbon-alloy  series,  we  could  proceed  in  one  of 
three  ways:  To  change  the  nature  of  the  pearlite; 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  iron;  and  to  change  the 
nature  of  both  the  pearlite  and  the  iron.  The  second 
cannot  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  first  procedure, 
because  of  the  iron  in  the  pearlite. 

In  practice  the  physical  properties  of  this  simple 
iron-pearlite  alloy  is  changed  by  three  methods: 

I.  Addition  of  various  elements  to  it : 

i.  Changing  the  relative  amount  of  free  iron  i)reseiit  ;  uml 

Z.  A  combination  of  both  methods  1  and  2. 

Under  method  No.  1,  if  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  any  element  present  in  a  simple  carbon 
steel  is  added,  the  steel  is  known  as  an  alloy  steel. 
Under  method  No.  2  come  the  various  processes  of  heat 
treatment. 

When  nickel  is  added  to  the  iron-pearlite  alloy  it 
dissolves  entirely  in  the  iron,  and  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  alloy  are  changed  approximately  to  the 
extent  we  should  expect,  when  we  consider  that  it  is 
a  solid  solution  of  nickel  and  iron  for  one  element  and 
a  pearlite  with  this  solution  for  one  of  its  constituents 
for  the  other. 

Effect  of  Adding  Nickel 

The  effect  of  alloying  nickel  with  pure  iron  is  to 
increMe  the  ela.stic  limit,  tensile  strength  and  reduc- 
tion of  area,  but  to  decrease  the  percentage  of  elonga- 
tion. This  effect  is  the  same  when  carbon  is  present, 
and  it  is  found  that  a  given  amount  of  nickel  produces 
about  the  same  change  in  physical  properties,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  percentagre  of  carbon.  The  average  effect  of 
nickel  up  to  8  per  cent  upon  an  iron-carbon  alloy  is 
m»  follows: 

•.01  per  c«nt  of  nickel  increases  elastic  limit  40  lb.  per  bq.  in. 
9.»i   per  cent  of  nickel  increases  tensile  Htrcngth   42  lb.  per 

SQ.  In. 
•••1  per  cent  of  nickel  increases  reduction  of  urea  0.005  per 

CMn. 
••*  V*f  «•"*  of  nickel  decreases  elongation  O.OIO  per  cent. 

ExprMsinit  this  for  a  3.5-per-cent  nickel  .steel,  which 
is  the  mo>it  common  commercial  alloy,  Huch  a  nickel  steel 
should  have  14,000  lb.  per  Hcjuare  inch  higher  elastic 
limit,  14,700  lb.  per  square  inch  higher  tensile  strength, 
1.6  per  cent  frreater  reduction  of  area,  3.C  per  cent  less 
percentage  of  elongation  than  a  steel  of  the  same  an- 
alysts, but  without  the  nickel. 

(By  the  peroenta«»  of  reduction  of  area  and  elongation,  It* 
meant  the  actual  number  of  unlU  of  change.  For  example : 
A  steel  with  no  nickel  hnii  h  rndurtlon  of  area  of  53  per  cent 
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unci  an  elongation  of  26  per  cent ;  the  same  steel  with  3.5  per 
cent  nickel  would  have  a  reduction  of  area  of  54.5  per  cent 
and  an  elongation  of  22.5  per  cent.) 

The  elastic  limit  and  tensile  strength  are  then  in 
creased  by  nickel   due  to  the   increased   properties   of 
the  solid  solution  of  the  nickel  in  the  iron.     The  reduc- 
tion is  practically  altered  but  little,  but  the  elongation 
is  quite  appreciably  decreased. 

When  a  plain  carbon-iron  alloy  is  heated  above  the 
upper  critical  point  (Ac3),the  cementite  is  dissolved  in 
the  iron  of  the  pearlite  at  the  passage  through  the 
lower  critical  point  (Acl)  and  this  solution  progres- 
sively dissolves  the  remaining  iron  during  the  heating 
up  to  the  Ac3  point,  at  which  point  it  is  all  dissolved 
and  the  solution  is  homogeneous.  Upon  cooling,  the 
reverse  action  takes  place,  but  when  nickel  is  present 
this  separation  of  the  cementite  from  the  iron-nickel 
solution  does  not  progress  as  completely  nor  as  easily 
as  from  a  plain  iron  solution,  and  therefore  the  pearlite 
areas  in  a  nickel  steel  are  larger  and  much  more  poorly 
defined  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  same  steel  with- 
out nickel.  This  effect  becomes  more  marked,  the  more 
rapid  the  cooling,  and  since  the  pearlite  areas  are  much 
stronger  than  the  iron  areas  we  find  that  in  practice  a 
nickel  steel,  compared  to  one  without  nickel,  when  air 
cooled,  will  have  a  higher  increase  in  tensile  strength 
than  that  given  above,  which  represents  perfectly  an- 
nealed alloy. 

When  steel  is  broken  down  too  rapidly  in  rolling  it 
frequently  shows  a  decided  segregation  of  the  pearlite 
areas  along  lines  parallel  to  the  rolling  direction.  Nickel 
apparently  tends  to  intensify  this  effect  and  occasionally 
under  even  normal  rolling  this  condition  is  encountered 
in  nickel  steel. 

The  lower  and  upper  absorption  (critical)  points  of 
nickel  steel  upon  heating,  as  well  as  the  magnetic  criti- 
cal point,  are  all  lowered  by  the  addition  of  nickel.  The 
amount  of  the  lowering  is  given  approximately  by  the 
following,  with  reference  to  a  diagram  of  the  critical 
temperatures  of  a  pure  iron-pearlite  hyperentectoid 
alloy: 

0.01   per  cent  of  nickel   lowers  GO 0°.235  C 

0.01  per  cent  of  nickel  lowers  OS 0M80  C. 

0.01  per  cent  of  n_Lckel  lowers  MO... about  0°.087  C 
0.01  per  cent  of  nickel  lowers  PS. .......  .   O'.IOB  C. 

In  working  with  the  Aco  p>oint  these  figures  are 
not  based  upon  as  accurate  an  investigation  as  for  the 
Acl  and  Ac3  points.  As  the  nickel  contents  are  in- 
creased and  the  critical  temperature  progressively 
lowered,  it  is  evident  that  finally  the  upper  absorption 
point  will  reach  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
(20  deg.  C.)  and  we  will  have  an  austenitic  alloy;  the 
greater  the  amount  of  carbon  the  less  nickel  it  takes 
to  reach  this  condition. 

When  a  piece  of  steel  is  quenched  from  above  the 
upper  absorption  point  rapidly  enough  the  result  will 
be  the  complete  absence  of  iron  as  a  constituent  of 
the  alloy.  This  process  is  the  basis  of  most  heat  treat- 
ments. 

The  martensite  which  is  thus  produced  has  physical 
properties  entirely  different  from  the  mechanical  mix- 
ture with  which  we  started.  A  martensite  containing 
nickel  has  a  higher  elastic  limit  and  maximum  strength, 
but  a  slightly  lower  reduction  and  elongation  than  a 
similar  one  without  the  nickel. 

A  heat-treated  nickel  steel,  while  having  a  lower 
reduction  and  elongation  than  a  correspondingly  heat-, 
treated  steel  without  nickel,  has  more  than  enough  in- 
crease in  strength  to  make  up  for  it;  in  other  words, 
with    a    given    strength    the    nickel    steel    will    have    a 
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greater  degree  of  toughness.  Likewise,  as  we  increase 
the  strength  of  an  alloy  (either  heat-treated  or  not) 
by  means  of  nickel,  the  loss  in  reduction  of  area  and 
percentage  elongation  is  far  below  the  loss  secured 
when  the  strength  is  increased  by  increasing  the  car- 
bon content.  In  other  words,  nickel  as  a  strength-giv- 
ing element  is  not  accompanied  by  such  a  loss  in  tough- 
ness as  is  carbon. 

The  effect  of  nickel  upon  the  elastic  limit  and  ten- 
sile strength  of  heat-treated  steel  varies  with  the 
amount  of  "draw"  or  temperature  of  reheat  after 
quenching. 

The  following  formulas  represent  the  effect  of  0.01 
per  cent  of  nickel  upon  a  %-in.  bar  of  steel;  in  these 
formulas  T  is  the  temperature  of  draw  in  degrees 
Centigrade  and  the  results  represent  the  increase  in 
pounds  per  square  inch: 

Elastic  limit    287  —  0.174   T 

Tensile   strength    294  —  0.214   T 

The  reduction  of  area  and  percentage  of  elongation 
are  reduced  approximately  the  same  amount,  and  this 
amount  is  not  affected  greatly  by  the  temperature  of 
draw;  0.01  per  cent  of  nickel  lowers  the  reduction  of 
area  and  percentage  of  elongation  about  0.0073  per 
cent  in  heated-treated  steels.  This  slight  amount  is 
practically  negligible  for  commercial  nickel  steel. 

Nickel  decreases  the  rate  at  which  steel  will  absorb 
carbon  in  the  carbonizing  process.  The  amount  of  this 
is  approximately  0.04  per  cent  for  each  0.01  per  cent 
of  nickel. 


All  Given  Square  Deal 

Washington,  Sept.  11. — Notice  is  being  sent  to  a 
long  list  of  manufacturers  in  position  to  supply  material 
for  the  Navy  that  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
will  hereafter  insist  upon  doing  business  with  producers 
wherever  possible.  Manufacturers  are  also  being  ad- 
vised to  bid  direct  with  the  bureau  and  not  through 
the  medium  of  so-called  manufacturers'  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives. All  bidders  are  assured  of  fair  and  equitable 
treatment,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  purchasing  officers 
will  zealously  look  out  for  the  interests  of  absent  bidders 
whose  proposals  reach  the  department  by  mail  and  that 
no  advantage  will  be  obtained  by  bidders  who  personally 
attend  the  openings  or  who  are  represented  by  agents. 

The  Navy  Department  has  been  induced  to  send  out 
this  notification  as  a  result  of  the  operations  of  a  large 
number  of  more  or  less  reputable  persons  who  have 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
war  business  now  being  placed  by  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts.  Some  of  these  agents  have  long 
represented  here  well-known  manufacturers  and  have 
employed  none  but  legitimate  methods.  In  view  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Government's  business  they  are  now 
seeking  to  add  to  their  clients,  and  the  Department  has 
no  reason  to  believe  they  are  doing  anything  improper 
in  this  connection.  There  are  many  others,  however, 
who  are  seeking  to  make  connections  with  manufac- 
turers and  supply  houses  by  representing  that  they  have 
special  facilities  for  bringing  goods  to  the  attention  of 
the  department  officials  and  special  influence  with  which 
to  secure  contracts.  As  the  department  is  making  its 
purchases  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis  and  is  showing 
no  favoritism,  even  to  contractors  who  have  a  long 
record  of  excellent  service  to  the  Government,  there  is 
absolutely  no  basis  for  the  representations  being  made 
by  these  agents  and  the  department  desires,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  prevent  manufacturers  from  being  misled 
by  the^e  false  pretences. 


President  T.  J.  Bray  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  states  that  work  is  progressing  as  fast  as  possible 
on  the  two  new  80-ton  open-hearth  furnaces  and  also  on 
the  two  4-hole  soaking  pits  being  built  by  that  company. 
Other  minor  additions  are  under  way,  the  total  cost 
being  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000.  When  the  two  new 
furnaces  are  completed,  the  Republic  company  will  have 
a  total  of  14  80-ton  open-hearth  furnaces,  making  it  the 
largest  pft^ducer  of  open-hearth  steel  in  the  Youngstown 
district. 


Drilling  Machine  for  Recoil  Cylinders 

A  line  of  machines  for  drilling  holes  in  recoil  cyl- 
inders has  been  brought  out  by  the  Charles  Stecher  Co., 
1574  Crossing  Street,  Chicago.  This  machine  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  company's  line  for  drilling  holes  in 
lathe  spindles  and  work  of  similar  character  and  two 
units  are  built,  one  for  doing  the  first  or  rough  boring 
operation,  while  the  other  is  for  finishing.  The  drill 
is  mounted  in  a  vertical  position  and  is  fed  upward 
into  the  work,  an  arrangement  relied  upon  to  prevent 
the  chips  from  clogging  the  drill.  The  machine  is  de- 
signed for  boring  a  hole  3%  in.  in  diameter  and  63  in. 
long. 

The  spindle  has  a  chuck  at  the  lower  end  in  which 
the  piece  to  be  drilled  is  mounted  and  the  maximum 


A    Hole    Approximately    64    In.    Long    Can    Be 
Drilled  in  a  Forging  Intended  for  Use  as  a  Re- 
coil  Cylinder,  the  Drill   Being  Fed   Upward  into 
the  Work 

diameter  of  work  that  can  be  handled  by  the  machine 
is  5  in.  The  drill  is  fed  by  a  handwheel  which  controls 
the  movement  of  the  sliding  head  along  the  rack  cut 
in  the  face  of  the  column.  The  feeding  mechanism  is 
arranged  to  provide  for  different  rates  by  the  use  of 
a  pair  of  removable  gears.  Belt  drive  from  an  over- 
head countershaft  is  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  drilling  machine  illustrated,  a 
smaller  size  for  handling  stock  up  to  5  in.  in  diameter 
and  about  3  ft.  in  length  is  built.  This  is  intended  for 
use  by  manufacturers  of  lathes,  airplanes,  automobiles 
and  locomotives. 


The  Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Heinle  Co.,  metal-rolling  engineer, 
Pittsburgh,  for  the  development  of  a  machine  to  roll 
steel  wheels  for  automobiles. 
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Abrasive   Impurities   in  a  Higli   Grade 
Micaceous  Graphite — 120  Diameters 


The  Central  Crystal  Is  Silicon  Carbide 
in  Artificial  Graphite — 120  Diameters 
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Glass  Surface  Abraded  by  Crystals  of 
Silicon    Carbide — 120    Diameters 


GRAPHITE  LUBRICATION 


Abrasive  Properties  of  Impurities — Emulsion  in 
Oil  and  Effect  of  Size 

EARLY  in  his  experience  with  bearing  and  lubricat- 
ing problems,  Christopher  H.  Bierbaum,  vice-presi- 
dent, Lumen  Bearing  Co.,  Buffalo,  was  convinced  that 
the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  graphite  as  a 
lubricant  were  unsatisfactory  and  this,  he  says,  led  him 
to  an  investigation  of  its  use.  In  a  paper  presented 
some  months  ago  before  the  Buffalo  section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  review,  he  discussed  some  undesirable 
properties  of  graphites  used  for  lubrication,  and,  more 
especially,  the  abrasive  effect  of  impurities  on  lubricated 
surfaces. 

Impurities  are  found  in  both  natural  and  artificial 
graphites.  Impurities  found  in  natural  graphites  are 
usually  earthy  admixtures  and  in  artificial  graphites  the 
impurity  usually  is  silicon-carbide,  which  next  to  the 
diamond  is  the  hardest  known  abrasive  substance. 
Micaceous  graphite  also  may  contain  layers  of  mica 
which  make  their  use  on  bearings  undesirable.  The 
presence  of  these  impurities  in  the  graphites  studied 
was  revealed  by  the  aid  of  photomicrographs  and  their 
abrasive  properties  were  determined  as  follows.  A 
small  soft  wood  block  was  placed  on  the  end  of  a  small 
fan-motor  shaft.  The  impurities  mixed  with  oil  were 
applied  to  the  end  of  this  wooden  block,  and  a  micro- 
scopic slide  was  then  held  against  it  while  it  revolved 
rapidly.  After  this  a  photomicrograph  of  the  micro- 
scopic slide,  using  oblique  illumination,  showed  the 
abrasive  effect  of  the  impurities.  Only  those  particles 
which  were  hard  enough  to  cut  glass  were  brought  into 
consideration.  A  photomicrograph  of  a  glass  surface 
abraded  in  this  manner  by  using  artificial  graphite 
which  was  marketed  in  the  dry  form  is  shown  in  an  il- 
lustration. The  sharp  cuts  shown  in  this  view  are  char- 
acteristic of  a  high-class  abrasive. 

An  artificial  graphite  compound  marketed  in  the 
form  of  a  $:raphite  grease  also  caused  abrasion.  In  an 
amorphous  natural  graphite  the  impurities  were  some- 


what clotted  together,  though  sharp  and  distinct  crys- 
tals were  discernible.  The  crystals  were  more  or  less 
rounded,  and  abraded  the  surface  in  a  manner  re- 
sembling that  of  sea  sand.  It  is  argued  that  the  im- 
purities of  graphite  can  be  counteracted  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  graphite  used,  but  this  cannot  be  done, 
for  any  abrasive  impurity  present  in  the  graphite  will 
have  a  destructive  effect  upon  the  bearing  surfaces. 
This  was  demonstrated  by  the  abrasion  of  a  bronze  gear 
tooth  of  a  rotary  pressure  pump  by  the  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  water  and  fine  air-floated  graphite  which  it 
pumped  through  a  burr  mill  for  grinding.  Two  photo- 
micrographs of  this  tooth  are  shown,  one  being  that  of 
its  surface  before  use  and  the  other  that  of  this  surface 
after  the  tooth  had  been  in  service  30  days.  When  a 
graphite  from  which  the  impurities  had  been  removed 
by  the  Bierbaum  process  was  tested  there  was  no  abra- 
sion. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  fungus  growth  in 
a  graphite  compound  purchased  on  the  market  and  evi- 
dences the  fact  that  a  vegetable  or  animal  oil  was  used, 
at  least  in  part,  in  its  preparation.  Graphite  compounds 
using  animal  or  vegetable  oils  should  be  thoroughly 
sterilized  before  they  are  sealed  in  their  containers. 

The  suspension  of  graphite  in  oil  to  facilitate  lubri- 
cation does  not  appear  difficult  since  there  is  a  film  ten- 
sion of  oil  around  each  particle  of  graphite,  and  the  oil 
has  a  positive  capillary  affinity  with  the  surface  of  the 
graphite.  Also  by  the  fine  subdivision  of  the  graphite 
its  aggregate  surface  is  increased  enormously  and  mi- 
croscopic observations  seem  to  indicate  that  particles 
1/200,000  in.  in  diameter  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
action  of  gravity.  However,  when  the  particles  of 
graphite  are  fine  enough  to  defy  the  force  of  gravity, 
they  are  subject  to  another  force  known  as  the  Brown- 
ian  movements.  This  approaches  perpetual  motion 
of  the  graphite  particles.  It  is  not  a  continued  move- 
ment in  one  direction,  but  a  zigzag  course,  caused  by  the 
free  electrons  striking  the  particles  of  graphite.  Dur- 
ing these  erratic  movements  the  particles  of  graphite 
collide  with  each  other  and  as  a  result  adhere.  In  this 
manner  there  is  gradually  built  up  a  mass  of  adhering 
particles  which  is  subject  to  the  action  of  gravity  and 
settles  out. 

The  value  of  a  permanent  suspension  of  graphite  in 
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oil  is  more  fanciful  than  real.  In  all  such  attempts  the 
graphite  is  ground  until  its  fineness  mitigates  against 
its  usefulness.  In  a  bearing  properly  constructed,  lubri- 
cated and  in  operation  the  bearing  surfaces  are  com- 
pletely separated  by  the  oil  film  and  the  extremely  fine 
particles  of  graphite  simply  float  in  the  oil,  exerting  no 
appreciable  effect  either  beneficial  or  otherwise.  How- 
ever, when  the  oil  between  the  bearing  surfaces  is 
squeezed  out  the  graphite  remaining  serves  as  a  solid 
lubricant,  being  crushed  and  imbedded  in  the  grain  and 
pores  of  the  surfaces.  The  smaller  the  particles  of 
graphite  the  more  will  be  carried  away  with  the  oil  and 
the  less  will  be  intercepted  between  the  bearing  sur- 
faces. Therefore,  a  given  amount  of  graphite  is  most 
efficient  if  it  exists  in  particles  of  the  largest  possible 
size. 

The  carbon  content  of  graphite  is  not  an  indication 
of  its  lubricating  value  or  its  purity,  as  the  percentage 
of  amorphous  carbon  in  some  varieties  is  comparatively 
high.  Amorphous  carbon,  or  carbon  not  completely 
graphitized,  can  best  be  classed  as  an  inert  impurity. 
Its  presence  always  shows  extreme  blackness.  The 
same  is  true  of  another  common  impurity,  hydrogen, 
or  a  hydrocarbon,  which  is  also  black.  Pure  graphite 
is  a  dark,  steel  gray  when  mixed  with  clear  white  oil. 
The  chemical  laboratory  can  only  give  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  graphites  when  the  work 
is  done  by  an   expert. 


COOLING  SHELL  FORCINGS 

Apparatus  Using  Compressed  Air,  Saving  Time 
and  Improving  the  Product 

A  method  of  air  cooling  9.2-in.  forgings  for  shells. 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  has  been  ob- 
tained from  J.  W.  Dunphy,  engineer,  Canada  Cement 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.,  who  generously  contributes 
the  information  together  with  some  comments  on  the 
performance  of  the  apparatus.  The  decided  success 
ascribed  to  it  will  make  it  of  interest  to  manufacturers 
of  shell  steel. 


The   End   of  the   Internal  Air  Delivery  Pipe  Serves   Also 

for   Centering   the    Forging 


For  example:  With  steel  having  the  following 
chemical  analysis:  Carbon,  0.42  per  cent;  silicon,  0.063 
per  cent;  sulphur,  0.034;  phosphorus,  0.025;  mangan- 
ese, 0.48,  the  physical  results  after  proper  heat  treat- 
ment and  cooling  under  ordinary  atmospheric  condi- 
tions gave  a  yield  point  of  40,300  lb.  per  sq.  in,,  a  ten- 
sile strength  of  80,600  and  an  elongation  of  27  per  cent. 
The  results  with  cooling  with  the  apparatus  shown 
gave  a  yield  point  of  49,300  lb.;  a  tensile  strength  of 
94,000  lb.  and  an  elongation  of  25  per  cent. 

The  air  consumption  is  2100  cu.  ft.  per  min.  and  it 
takes  approximately  5  min.  to  cool  the  forging  from 
the  temperature  on  coming  from  the  furnace  to  800 
deg.  Fahr.  The  air  is  supplied  at  80  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  drawing  indicates  how  the  air  pipes  are  lifted  and 
swung  away  to  remove  the  one  and  place  in  position 
the  next  forging.  A  compressed  air  piotor  is  employed 
to  rotate  one  of  two  rollers  on  which  the  forging  is 
supported,  the  other  acting  as  an  idler  so  that  the 
forging  is  rotated  while  the  forging  is-  cooled. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  special  nozzle  on 
the  end  of  the  internal  air  pipe.  This  service  as  a 
centering  device  and  is  drilled  as  indicated  to  cool  the 
nose  of  the  forging. 


The  matter  of  belts  and  belt  guards  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  No.  7  of  the  series  of  bulletins  on  "Safe 
Practices"  being  prepared  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  Chicago.  This  bulletin  covers  illustrations  of 
various  forms  of  guards  for  belts  and  includes  a  speci- 
fication used  for  leather  belting. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Oxide  of  Zinc 


Details  of  the  Process  and  the  Plant  of 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. — Composition 
of  the  Ores,  the  Product  and  Its  Uses 


—  BY   GEORGE  C.    STONE 


THE  method  of  making  oxide  of  zinc  direct  from 
the  ore  was  invented  and  developed  at  the  works 
of  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  at  Newark  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  The  process  was  invented 
by  Burrows,  who  had  not  the  ability,  financial  or  tech- 
nical, to  work  out  the  details  necessary  to  make  it  of 
commercial  value.  This  was  done  by  Col.  Wetherill, 
whose  name  is  commonly  attached  to  this  process.  The 
grate  bars  used  are  also  frequently  called  Wetherill 
grates,  which  is  a  misnomer  because  they  were  in  com- 
mon- use  for  boiler  firing  at  the  time  and  he  never 
claimed  their  invention. 

The  invention  of  the  process  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  to  find  a  profitable  means 
of  working  the  ores  from  Franklin  and  Sterling  Hill, 
N.  J.  These  are  a  mixture  of  franklinite,  willemite  and 
zincite,  containing  about  20  per  cent  of  zinc.  The  first 
attempts  were  to  make  spelter,  which  were  not  success- 
ful, owing  to  the  low  grade  of  the  ore  and  the  fusibility 
of  the  residue.  Failing  in  this,  the  next  attempt  was 
to  make  oxide  in  large  muffles  and  reverberatory  fur- 
naces. This  succeeded,  although  the  cost  of  operation 
was  high,  the  recovery  low,  and  the  quality  of  the 
product  uncertain.  In  1855  the  new  process  was  pat- 
ented and  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since. 

Essentially  the  process  is  to  spread  a  mixture  of  coal 


tuted  for  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  they  are  never  as 
good.  Coke  alone  does  not  work  well,  as  it  causes  a 
very  intense  local  heat  that  makes  the  residue  im- 
pervious to  the  blast.  It  is  occasionally  used  as  a  part 
of  the  charge  fuel. 

With  siliceous  ores,  limestone  is  sometimes  added, 
but  in  general  it  does  more  harm  than  good,  owing  to  its 
tendency  to  make  the  residue  too  fusible. 

Preparation  of   the  Charge 

The  ores  and  coal  are  usually  received  at  the  works 
in  fine  enough  condition  for  use  without  further  crush- 
ing. Nearly  all  the  ores  are  either  concentrates  or 
roasted  products  and  are  inevitably  finer  than  is  neces- 
sary. As  the  small  sizes  of  coal  are  suitable  for  the 
purpose  and  are  cheaper  than  the  large,  they  are  in- 
variably used.  If  fluxes  are  used  they  are  crushed  to 
about  the  size  of  the  ore  and  coal.  There  should  not  be 
a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  different  materials, 
or  it  will  be  impossible  to  mix  them  properly. 

The  Palmerton  plants,  the  West  and  the  East,  of  The 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pennsylvania),  are  the  largest 
and  best-equipped  oxide  plants  in  the  world.  They 
are  similar,  but  the  East  plant  has  fewer  and  larger 
bag  rooms  and  differs  somewhat  in  details.  At  both 
plants  the  raw  materials  are  delivered  on  the  trestle 
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and  ore  on  a  body  of  burning  coal  on  a  perforated 
grate  and  blow  an  excess  of  air  through  the  grate. 
The  zinc  is  reduced  in  contact  with  the  coal,  volatilized 
and  burned  by  the  excess  of  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace  and  in  the  flues.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  bag 
rooms  by  the  excess  air  and  products  of  combustion 
which  are  forced  through  the  flues  by  fans.  In  its 
main  features,  the  process  is  the  same  to-day  as  at 
the  time  of  its  invention,  but  the  details  have  been  so 
modified  that  it  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  its 
originators. 

The  Ores,  Fuel  and  Fluxes 

The  process  is  applicable  to  all  the  oxidized  ores  of 
zinc  and  to  roasted  sulphides,  provided  the  gangue  is 
not  so  fusible  as  to  leave  a  residue  that  is  impervious 
to  the  blast.  In  many  cases  the  ores  contain  impurities 
that  make  it  impossible  to  produce  an  oxide  of  a  good 
enough  color  to  be  available  as  a  pigment.  These  im- 
purities are  any  volatile  metals  that  form  colored  oxides 
«r  sulphides.  Cadmium  is  one  of  the  worst.  Lead, 
which  is  one  of  the  commonest  impurities  in  zinc  ores, 
also  injures  the  color.  It  is  often  objectionable,  particu- 
larly when  the  oxide  is  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  goods.  Sulphur  as  sulphides  or  as  sulphurous 
anhydrides  are  objectionable. 

The  fuel  used  must  be  one  that  does  not  give  a  black 
smoke  which  would  ruin  the  color  of  the  oxide.  Anthra- 
cite is  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  one  generally  u.sed. 
In  the  WcHt,  where  anthracite  is  expensive,  semi- 
bituminous  coals,  low  in  volatile  qualities,  are  substi- 
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at  the  south  of  the  plant  and  are  either  placed  in  bins 
or  stocked  in  piles.  The  ore  and  coal  are  taken  from 
the  bins  to  the  mix-house  by  larries.  The  mixed  charges 
are  delivered  to  the  bins  above  the  furnaces  and  dis- 
tributed by  traveling  cranes.  Each  block  of  furnaces 
is  a  separate  unit,  having  its  own  blower,  exhaust  fan 
and  bag  room.  The  oxide  is  trucked  from  the  bag  rooms 
to  the  packing  room  and  the  final  packages  skidded  or 
trucked  to  the  storehouses. 

The  ore  and  coal  at  the  East  plant  are  delivered  on 
the  double  track,  steel  and  concrete  trestle,  22  ft. 
(6.7  m.)  high  with  Brown  tangential  bins  below  the 
track  next  the  furnace  room.  Materials  for  current  use 
are  dumped  directly  into  the  bins  and  the  surplus  is 
stocked  back  of  the  trestle  by  a  bridge  crane  of  233  ft. 
9  in.  (71.25  m.)  span  equipped  with  a  10-ton  Brown 
grab-bucket.  This  equipment  also  returns  materials 
from  the  stock  piles  to  the  bins  when  necessary.  The 
charges  are  drawn  from  the  bins  to  a  weighing  larry 
which  has  two  hoppers,  each  containing  a  furnace 
charge.  These  are  carried  to  Ransome  concrete  mixers 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  furnace  room.  The  mixed 
charges  are  elevated  by  a  pair  of  counterbalanced  skips 
to  bins  above  the  furnaces.  From  the  bins  the  mixed 
charge  is  taken  to  the  furnaces  by  cranes  each  having 
three  hoppers  holding  one-third  of  a  furnace  charge 
each.  Each  hopper  is  placed  on  a  scale  so  that  the 
charge  is  equally  divided  between  the  three. 

The  Furnaces  and   Operation 

The  furnace  rooms  at  the  two  plants  are  quite 
similar,  the  main  differences  are  that  at  the  West 
plant  the  furnaces  are  carried  on  a  concrete  foundation 
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and  at  the  East  plant,  on  the  floor.  In  both  cases  the 
furnaces  are  elevated  sufficiently  to  allow  the  residue 
to  be  dropped  into  hoppers  below  the  floor  and  then  into 
cars.  The  West  plant  furnace  room  contains  34  blocks 
of  furnaces  and  the  East  plant  26.  All  the  blocks 
are  alike,  consisting  of  four  furnaces  19  ft.  6%  in.  by 
5  ft.  11%  in.  (5.96  by  1.82  m.).  Each  furnace  has  inde- 
pendent blast  and  flue  connections  and  three  charge 
openings  in  the  roof  surmounted  by  hoppers.  Each 
furnace  works  three  charges  in  24  hr.  The  different 
furnaces  of  the  block  are  charged  alternately  at  2-hr. 
intervals  in  regular  order.  Charging  in  this  way,  there 
is  always  one  furnace  starting,  one  nearly  finishing,  and 
two  working  strongly,  and  the  volume  and  tempera- 
tures of  the  gases  to  be  handled  are  nearly  uniform  at 
all  times. 

When  the  furnace  is  worked  off  the  dampers  in  the 
flues  are  closed,  cutting  it  off  from  the  bag  room.  The 
blast  is  shut  off  and  the  working  doors  taken  down. 
Three  men  work  on  the  furnace  at  once,  each  having  a 
separate  door.  The  loose  material  on  top  of  the  charge 
is  raked  off  and  dropped  on  the  floor  close  to  the  fur- 
nace. The  clinker  is  then  broken  up  by  heavy  slice  bars 
and  raked  into  hoppers  under  the  floor.  The  furnace- 
men  then  thoroughly  clean  the  side  and  back  walls 
from  any  clinker  that  has  fused  to  them. 

When  all  of  the  old  charge  has  been  removed  and 
the  furnace  cleaned,  the  grate  is  covered  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  a  thin  layer  of  coal,  the  doors  closed 
and  a  light  blast  turned  on.  The  coal  is  lighted  by 
the  radiation  from  the  hot  arch  and  it  is  important 
that  it  should  light  quickly  and  evenly.  When  the  bed 
coal  is  burning  brightly,  the  charge  from  the  hopper  is 
dropped  on  to  it  and  leveled.  The  doors  are  now  closed, 
the  blast  turned  on,  and  the  furnace  left  to  itself  with 
occasional  inspection  to  stop  any  blow  holes  that  may 
form.     With  the  large  charges  that  are  now  worked, 


bags  enough  for  four  blocks,  while  the  latest  contains 
the  bags  for  twenty.  The  larger  rooms  are  more 
economical  in  labor  and  do  not  cause  any  inconvenience, 
provided  the  ventilation  is  equally  eflftcient.  The  bags 
used  are  all  of  heavy,  closely  woven  cotton  sheeting  22 
in.  (0.56  m.)  in  diameter  and  about  40  ft.  (12  m.)  long. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  gases  enter  a  header  at 
the  top  of  the  room  and  from  there  pass  to  a  series  of 
parallel  pipes  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  bags  are 
connected  to  hoppers,  four  bags  to  each,  with  a  single 
collecting  bag  tied  to  an  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  each 
hopper. 

At  intervals  the  gases  are  shut  off  from  the  two 
lines  of  pipe  connecting  with  a  single  line  of  hoppers 
and  the  bags  shaken.  This  pair  of  pipes  is  again  con- 
nected to  the  main  header  and  the  next  two  lines  shut 
off  and  shaken.  The  frequency  with  which  the  bags 
are  shaken  depends  upon  the  relative  area  of  grate  and 
bags,  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  oxide  being 
made.  The  proper  ratio  of  grate  surface  to  bag  surface 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  varies  in 
practice  between  1:80  and  11:30.  The  amount  actually 
necessary  depends  mainly  on  the  efficiency  of  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  buildings  and  the  frequency  of  shaking. 

The  collecting  bags  are  removed  from  the  hoppers 
every  24  hr.,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  taken  to  the 
packing  room.  This  is  done  by  a  trucking  gang  that 
removes  the  filled  bags  and  replaces  them  with  fresh 
ones,  trucking  them  by  hand  to  one  side  of  the  bag 
room  where  they  are  coupled  together  and  the  train 
drawn  to  the  packing  room  by  a  motor. 

The  packing  room  is  a  four-story  building  of  mill 
construction.  The  cooperage  is  at  the  East  plant,  next 
to  the  packing  room,  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  2000 
bbl.  a  day.  The  storehouses  are  all  one-story  mill- 
construction  buildings  with  the  floor  elevated  to  the 
level  of  a  box  car.     Power  for  both  plants  is  supplied 
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it  is  considerable  time  before  any  zinc  vapor  appears. 
When  it  does,  the  dampers  in  the  flues  are  reversed, 
sending  the  gases  and  oxide  to  the  bag  room. 

The  blowers  for  the  oxide  furnaces  are  direct-con- 
nected to  motors,  the  wheels  of  the  blower  being  placed 
on  extensions  of  the  motor  shaft.  They  are  located  in 
small  houses  outside  the  furnace  room,  two  in  each 
house. 

Each  furnace  has  two  outlet  pipes,  usually  20  to  22 
in.  (0.5  to  0.56  m.)  in  diameter  which  lead  up  to  the 
drum  pipe  overhead.  The  drum  has  an  outlet  in  the 
middle  of  its  length  leading  to  the  exhaust  fans.  The 
exhaust  fans  are  extra  heavy  plate  fans  with  special 
Hyatt  roller  bearings  and  water-cooled  shafts,  belted 
to  motors.  For  convenience  in  attendance  a  number  are 
placed  in  one  building.  The  West  plant  has  four  fan 
rooms,  three  containing  eight  fans  each  and  one  con- 
taining ten  fans.  At  the  East  plant  there  are  two 
with  10  fans  each  and  one  with  six.  From  the  exhaust 
fans  to  the  bag  rooms,  in  each  case,  run  round  pipes  3 
ft.  (0.92  m.)  in  diameter,  made  of  No.  16  sheet  iron  and 
provided  with  numerous  clean-out  openings.  In  all 
cases  the  pipes  are  arranged  to  give  as  nearly  as  pos- 
-sible  the  same  length  from  furnaces  to  bag  rooms,  to 
equalize  the  friction  in  the  different  lines,  but  mainly 
to  secure  proper  cooling  of  the  gases  before  reaching 
the  bag  room. 

The  Bag  Rooms 

The  method  of  collecting  oxide  in  bags  was  first 
patented  by  S.  T.  Jones  in  1852  and  has  been  patented 
by  others  many  times  since.  The  bag  rooms  at  Palmer- 
ton  vary  considerably  in  size;  the  first  two  built  holding 


from  a  central  station  at  the  West  plant  between  the 
oxide  and  the  spiegel  furnaces.  The  boiler  room  is 
equipped  with  Edgemoor  boilers  of  536  hp.  each,  which 
can  be  fired  with  coal  or  with  the  waste  gases  of  the 
spiegel  furnaces.  The  engine  room  parallels  the  boiler 
room  and  contains  three  horizontal  cross-compound 
blowing  engines  for  the  spiegel  furnaces;  four  direct- 
current  generators,  each  direct-connected  to  a  horizontal 
cross-compound  Corliss  engine;  three  Allis  Chalmers 
turbo-generators,  6600  volts,  and  three  phases,  and  two 
motor-generator  sets. 

The  Ores  Used 

The  ores  used  at  Palmerton  are  almost  entirely 
concentrates  from  the  company's  mines  at  Franklin 
Furnace  and  at  Sterling  Hill,  N.  J.  Three  of  these 
products  are  smelted  for  oxide,  f ranklinite,  half/half 
and  dust.    The  composition  of  these  is  about  as  follows: 

Franklinite.  Half/half,  Dust, 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Zn    18.2  18.4  17.6 

Pe    35.0  15.2  20.1 

Mn 12.8  12.2  8.9 

Si=0    3.6  12.6  -     7.2 

The  franklinite  is  worked  by  itself  and  the  residue 
smelted  in  blast  furnaces  for  the  production  of  spiegel. 
The  half/half  and  dust  are  mixed  and  the  residue 
wasted,  as  it  contains  too  little  Fe  and  Mn  and  too  much 
SiO.  to  be  a  profitable  smelting  material. 

Franklinite  is  the  easiest  of  these  ores  to  work  and 
gives  the  best  product.  The  half/half  and  fines  are 
mixed  and  worked  together.  The  charges  per  furnace 
average  in  tons: 
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Ore 

Franklinite    2.62 

Half /half  and  fines 1.95 


Coal 
1.62 
1.36 


The  Product  and  Its  Uses 

The  product  is  divided  into  five  grades,  two  for  the 
use  of  paint  manufacturers,  two  for  rubber,  and  an 
off-grade  that  is  reworked  either  for  oxide  or  spelter. 
For  the  paint  trade  the  grading  is  entirely  by  color. 
For  the  rubber  trade,  slight  variations  in  color  do  not 
make  so  much  difference.  The  variation  in  composition 
of  the  different  grades  is  very  slight,  the  range  of  com- 
position of  all  being  nearly  the  same.  The  material 
as  shipped,  uniformly  contains  99  per  cent  or  over 
ZnO,  the  principal  impurities  being:  SO3,  0.25  to  0.33 
per  cent;  H.O,  0.10  to  0.50  per  cent,  and  PbO,  0.05  to 
0.30  per  cent. 

The  principal  use  of  zinc  oxide  is  as  a  paint  pigment 
and  for  this  purpose  its  purity  of  color  and  freedom 
from  discoloration  by  gases  and  atmospheric  conditions, 
fineness  and  uniformity  make  it  particularly  useful. 
As  a  pigment  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  slow  drying 
and  a  tendency  to  become  unduly  hard  in  time. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  zinc  oxide  is 
used  for  two  purposes:  As  a  pigment  to  produce  white 
goods,  and  also  to  greatly  increase  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  resulting  material.  A  mixture  of  pure  rubber 
and  sulphur  vulcanized  has  a  tensil  strength  of  about 
2000  lb.  per  square  foot  and  an  elongation  of  960  per 
cent  of  its  original  length.  Adding  zinc  oxide  increases 
the  tensile  strength  but  diminishes  the  elongation.  No 
other  material  tested  has  this  effect. 

As  the  supply  of  lead-free  ores  is  limited  and  the 
demand  for  ZnO  is  increasing,  much  more  leaded  oxide 
is  being  made.  The  process  is  the  same  but  the  charges 
are  usually  lighter  and  the  recoveries  lower.  In  most 
cases  the  furnaces  used  are  double  ended  with  one  or 
two  working  doors  at  each  of  the  opposite  ends. 

The  Production  of  Oxide 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  production  of  oxide  of 
zinc,  as  the  statistics  are  not  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  figures  as  have  been  made  public  are  not 
comparable,  because  the  grouping  of  the  different 
products  is  not  always  the  same.  The  increase  has  been 
very  rapid,  especially  within  the  last  3  or  4  years. 


Inspectors  of  Ordnance  Equipment  Wanted 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance,  War  Department,  1330  F  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  reports  a  need  for  inspectors  of 
ordnance  equipment.  An  examination  for  such  in- 
spectors has  been  announced  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. One  class  of  this  examination  is  for  inspectors 
of  hardware  and  metal  equipment,  comprising  such 
articles  as  buckles,  rings,  fasteners,  hand  axes,  wire 
ctitters,  intrenching  tools,  canteens,  cups,  meat  cans, 
cutlery  and  other  small  articles  of  brass,  iron,  steel  or 
alaminum. 

Men  who  have  had  a  high  school  or  equivalent  edu- 
cation and  in  addition  have  had  four  years'  experience 
in  a  manufacturing  plant  making  such  articles  as  those 
described  above  will  qualify  for  one  class  of  inspectors. 
Another  claaa  of  inspectors  requires  men  over  25  years 
of  age  who  are  graduates  from  a  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing  and  who  have  had  one  year's 
experience  in  a  manufacturing  plant,  on  the  practical 
end  of  the  work. 

The  duties  of  inspectors  will  consist  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  inspection  work  in  plants 
where  equipment  is  being  manufactured.  They  will 
also  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
reports  covering  the  in«pection,  shipment  and  payment 
for  th«-  artirW'M  (JeHcrihed.  The  positions  will  be  civil 
service  appointmentn  and  the  salaries  will  range  from 
fl^OO  to  $2,400  per  year,  with  additional  allowance  for 
travelling  expcnnes. 

Those  who  arc  interested  can  obtain  additional  in  for 
mation   from  the   Equipment   DiviHion,  Inspection   Sec- 
tion, 1330  V  Street,  N,  W,,  Washington,  or  from  any 
ofllee  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 


Double-Acting   Steam   Forging   Hammer 
of  Record  Size 

The  Chambersburg  Engineering  Co.,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  has  recently  built  and  shipped  to  the  Washington 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  double- 
acting  steam  forging  hammer,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  type  ever  produced  in  the  United  States. 
It  required  14  railroad  cars  to  ship  the  hammer  in 
sections. 

The  hammer  is  described  as  a  40-ton,  double  frame, 
double  acting,  steam  forging  hammer,  with  cylinder  of 
40-in.  bore  and  96-in.  stroke.  The  main  steam  pipe  is 
10   in.   in   diameter,   the   exhaust   pipe   14   in.   and   the 


Double-Acting    Steam    Hammer    Built    by    the    Chambersburg 

Engineering  Comi  any  for  the  Washington  Steel   &  Oidnanc   ■ 

Company,  Said  to  Be  Largest  of  Its  Type  Ever  Built 

diameter  of  the  large  piston  rod  is  15  in.  The  ram 
proper  is  51  in.  wide,  66  in.  front  to  back  and  72  in. 
high.  The  ram  is  notched  to  handle  a  steel  die  72  in. 
long,  front  to  back,  41  in.  wide  and  28  in.  high.  The 
approximate  weight  of  the  die  is  10  tons.  The  total 
weight  of  falling  parts  is  approximately  80,000  lb. 

The  hammer  was  built  for  use  with  steam  pressure 
of  from  100  to  150  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  with  full  steam 
pressure  is  capable  of  delivering  a  blow  of  8000  tons. 
The  anvil,  steel  anvil  cap  and  steel  die  weigh  350  tons. 
The  total  weight  of  the  hammer  is  600  tons. 

The  main  cylinder  is  lined  with  cast-iron  bushing 
of  special  mixture.  The  cylinder  proper  is  mounted 
between  the  two  main  frames  in  machined  fits  and  thor- 
oughly bolted  with  body-bound  bolts,  the  frames  being 
shrunk  together  with  four  large  rods  or  bolts,  making 
the  upper  works  of  the  hammer  one  rigid  piece.  This 
whole  superstructure  is  mounted  on  four  massive 
pedestals  and  fitted  to  them  with  large  steel  body- 
bound  bolts.  Underneath  the  four  pedestals  and 
securely  fastened  to  them  are  the  two  heavy  base 
plates,  which  are  spaced  apart  with  cast-iron  distance 
pieces  and  shrunk  together  with  two  heavy  steel  tie  bars. 

The  hammer  wa.s  built  to  drawings,  jigs  and  fixtures 
and  all  parts  were  machined  accurately  and  independent 
of  assembly.  The  erection  of  the  hammer  took  but  a 
few  days  in  the  Chambersburg  shops.  After  arrival  at 
the  plant  of  the -Washington  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  it  was 
set  up  and  was  in  operation  within  one  week. 


Engineering  Revision  Lessens  Accidents 

Records  in  Steel  Plants  and  Rolling  Mills 
Show  That  Structural  and  Operation 
Improvements    Prevent    Loss    of    Time 


IN  a  paper  read  before  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Boards  and  Commissions,  held  in  the  State 
House,  Boston,  Aug.  21  to  25,  Lucian  W.  Chaney,  spe- 
cial agent  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
discussed  the  accident  rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry and  advanced  the  argument  that  improvement 
in  physical  conditions  and  operating  methods  through 
the  wise  use  of  money  upon  engineering  problems  under 
the  direction  of  the  best  engineering  skill  would  result 
in  an  enormous  saving  in  compensation  costs.  The 
speaker  pointed  out  how  safety  organizations  had  re- 
duced the  frequency  of  accidents,  but  showed  by  his 
figures  that  the  great  cause  of  lost  time — fatal  or 
serious  accidents — depended  upon  the  work  of  the  engi- 
neer for  its  elimination,  A  digest  of  some  of  the  more 
striking  statements  in  his  paper  follows: 

Time  Loss  Due  Chiefly  to  Few  Serious  Cases 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  accident  experience  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  pointedly  suggests  that  the  cur- 
rent belief  that  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  anything  like 
the  elimination  of  accidents,  at  least  within  a  measur- 
able time,  may  be  erroneous — that  it  may  be  possible 
to  make  industry  so  safe  that  fatal  or  serious  accidents 
will  be  of  exceptional  occurrence.  Until  within  a  short 
time  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  frequency  of 
accidents  rather  than  upon  their  severity.  The  vast 
majority  of  accidents  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  are 
of  minor  character,  more  than  50  per  cent  causing  dis- 
abilities terminating  in  less  than  one  week.  From  the 
standpoint  of  time  lost  the  small  percentage  of  serious 
injuries  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  great 
percentage  of  minor  injuries.  The  fatal  accidents- 
only  about  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  accidents 
— caused  a  total  loss  of  time  amounting  to  65  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  lost  because  of  accidental  injuries. 

This  figure  is  based  upon  an  assumption  that  a  fatal 
injury  (assuming  the  employee  killed  of  an  average 
age  of  30  years)  is  equivalent  to  the. loss  of  30  years' 
work  time  or  9000  days  and  that  total  disability  is 
equivalent  to  35  years  because  of  the  greater  burden 
placed  upon  relatives  and  the  community.  Similarly 
2196  days  are  allowed  for  the  loss  of  a  hand.  1845  days 
for  the  loss  of  a  foot,  etc.* 

Stress  Mainly  on  Keducing  Accident  Frequency 

Carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  worker  are  respon- 
sible chiefly  for  accidents  of  minor  character  only  and 
the  safety  movement  has  stressed  too  little  the  impor- 
tance of  safe  tools,  machines,  practices  and  construction. 
The  belief  has  taken  root  that  the  great  success  of  the 
safety  organization  methods  in  reducing  accident  fre- 
quency is  also  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  fatal  and 
serious  accidents.  If  personal  carelessness  could  be 
entirely  eliminated,  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  have 
little  effect  upon  the  number  of  fatal  or  serious  acci- 
dents as  long  as  the  structural  engineering  and  organ- 
ization defects  are  unchanged. 

Real  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  engineering 
revision  of  structure  and  practice,  for  it  appears  from 
the  present  study  that  serious  accidents  are  primarily 
due  to  fundamental  engineering  or  structural  defects 
in  which  the  workman  has  no  part.  Much  more  than 
"mechanical  safeguarding"  is  meant  by  the  term  "engi- 
neering revision  of  structure  and  practice."  The  latter 
expression  is  intended  to  suggest  the  widest  application 
of  engineering  skill  to  industrial  plants  in  the  design 
and    location    of    buildings,    the    arrangement    of    the 

*A  strong  movement  is  in  progress  to  secure  uniformity  of 
this  so-called  "weighting"  of  losses  through  accidental  injury 
in  the  reports  of  the  industrial  accident  boards  of  the  various 
states  in  order  to  make  the  results  comparable 
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transportation  facilities,  the  means  of  access  to  every 
point  where  a  worker  must  go,  the  introduction  of  ade- 
quate lighting,  the  guarding  or  replacement  of  dan- 
gerous machines  and,  in  general,  the  removal  of  hazard- 
ous conditions. 

The  results  of  mechanical  safeguarding,  the  first 
step  of  the  safety  movement,  were  rather  disappoint- 
ing and  the  system  known  as  "safety  organization" 
came  into  being.  This  appealed  strongly  to  the  human 
factor  and  its  success  in  reducing  accident  frequency 
was  immediate  and  extraordinary.  As  a  result  the 
engineering  factor  was  pushed  somewhat  into  the  back- 
ground. The  following  analyses  of  accident  causes  in 
several  departments  of  the  steel  and  iron  industry  seem 
to  indicate  that  reliance  must  be  upon  adequate  engi- 
neering revision  and  not  upon  the  appeal  to  the  human 
factor  alone. 

Blast  Furnace  Accidents 

Examination  of  the  course  of  accident  rates  in  blast 
furnaces  from  1905  to  1914  indicates  that  the  major 
part  of  the  reduction  in  severity  rates  was  due  to 
structural  and  mechanical  improvements.  Hot  metal 
"breakouts"  contributed  far  more  than  any  other  cause 
to  the  severity  rate,  but  the  danger  from  gas  has  been 
controlled  by  structural  improvements  such  as  carry- 
ing the  gas  mains  high  in  the  air,  providing  more  ef- 
fective control  by  improved  valves  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  oxygen  helmets  and  resuscitation  apparatus. 
Between  1906  and  1913  a  reduction  was  made  of  58.9 
days  (from  60.8  to  1.9  days)  lost  from  injuries  due  to 
hot  substances  and  a  reduction  of  10  days  (from  15.4 
to  5.4  days)  lost  from  injuries  due  to  asphyxiating  gas. 
In  contrast  with  these  records,  falls  of  workmen,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  influenced  by  personal  care,  were 
decreased  in  severity  rate  by  1.9  days  (from  7.5  to  5.6 
days).  Personal  care  also  enters  largely  into  injuries 
due  to  handling  tools  and  the  decrease  in  the  same 
period  was  only  7.3  days,  of  relatively  small  importance 
when  compared  with  the  reduction  in  severity  rate  of 
injuries  due  to  hot  substances  and  gas.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  decrease  of  7.3  days  must  be  credited  to 
the  greater  care  of  the  shop  management  in  furnishing 
better  and  safer  tools  and  in  keeping  them  in  proper 
condition. 

Open-Hearth  Furnaces 

In  the  earlier  years,  particularly  in  1907,  injuries 
in  the  open-hearth  department  showing  a  high  severity 
rate  were  caused  by  cranes  and  hoists,  due  largely  to 
structural  defects  then  present,  such  as  absence  of 
footwalks,  poor  access  to  the  crane  cage,  overhung 
gears  and  others.  By  1911  these  defects  had  been 
largely  overcome  and  from  then  on  the  severity  rate 
dropped  markedly  and  consistently.  The  main  cause  of 
the  early  high  severity  rate  were  explosions,  other  than 
ingot,  of  hot  substances.  The  individual  workman  can 
do  little  to  prevent  such  explosions  and  almost  inevi- 
tably some  workmen  are  killed  or  severely  injured,  as 
there  is  rarely  any  warning  to  permit  the  men  to 
escape.  The  severity  rate  of  recent  years  has  dropped 
mainly  through  the  revisions  in  structure  and  method 
of  operation  which  were  primarily  introduced  to  favor 
production.  The  severity  rate  for  injuries  due  to  power 
vehicles  has  also  decreased  and  this  must  in  a  large 
measure  be  attributed  to  improved  transportation  facili- 
ties and  improved  methods  of  operation. 

The  severity  rate  of  these  three  groups  of  causes  of 
injury  declined  from  47.5  days  per  300-day  worker  in 
1907  to  8.3  days  in  1913,  a  reduction  of  83  per  cent.  In 
handling  tools,  in  which  the  personal  factor  is  promi- 
nent, the  rate  actually  increased  17  per  cent.  While 
making  this  increase  in  the  severity  rate,  the  same 
accident  cause  was  making  a  decline  of  .53  per  cent  in 
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frequency,  from  195.5  cases  per  one  thousand  300-day 
workers  in  1907  to  92.3  cases  in  1912.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  three  groups,  cranes,  explosions  and 
power  vehicles,  which  were  dependent  upon  engineering 
improvements,  not  only  showed  a  decrease  in  the  sever- 
ity rate  but  also  a  decline  in  the  frequency  rate  of  45 
per  cent,  from  117.8  cases  per  one-thousand  300-day 
workers  in  1907  to  64.5  cases  in  1912. 

Accidents  in  Rolling  Mills 

Cranes  and  hoists  furnish  the  only  causes  of  injury 
in  heavy  rolling  mills  about  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  positive  statement.  Better  cranes,  better  chains  and 
improved  methods  of  operation  have  brought  about  a 
great  reduction  in  the  severity  rates.  In  tube  mill 
operations  the  lessened  severity  rates  may  properly  be 
attributed  to  increased  personal  care  and  the  occurrence 
of  fatality  is  so  rare  that  no  definite  data  can  be  found 
to  warrant  a  definite  conclusion. 

In  operations  in  plate  and  sheet  mills,  in  the  me- 
chanical department  and  in  the  fabricating  shops,  per- 
sonal care  and  engineering  •  revision  have  about  equal 
importance,  since  many  of  the  operations  are  of  a  man- 
ual nature.  Fatalities  seem  to  be  almost  invariably  the 
result  of  some  structural  defect  admitting  of  remedy 
even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  importance  of 
personal  care. 

Injuries  caused  by  hot  substances  in  the  yard  de- 
partments show  a  remarkable  decline  in  severity  rates, 
nearly  all  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  improved  meth- 
ods of  transporting  hot  metal.  The  introduction  of 
structural  and  operating  improvements  has  influenced 
the  severity  rates  at  least  as  much  and  probably  more 
than  increased  personal  care. 

Importance  of  Organization 

The  contention  that  reduced  frequency  rates  follow 
improvement  in  personal  care  and  that  reduction  in  the 
severity  rate  follows  engineering  revision  is  well  sus- 
tained by  this  review.  It  does  not  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  organization,  for  without  organization  and  the 
interest  it  evokes  the  discovery  and  remedy  of  struc- 
tural defects  would  never  have  occurred.  Both  the 
safety  organization  and  the  most  intensive  engineering 
study  should  be  vigorously  directed  to  the  discovery  and 
remedy  of  the  less  obvious  structural  faults. 

Analysis  of  Causes  of  Fatal  Injuries 

From  fatalities  occurring  in  plants  having  a  total 
exposure  of  247,038  300-day  workers,  data  for  372 
cases  of  death  in  the  years  1910  to  1914  are  available 
for  an  examination  of  the  causes  with  a  view  of  placing 
the  responsibility  for  their  occurrence.  The  fatality 
rate  in  this  group  of  plants  was  1.51  per  one  thousand 
300-day  workers,  and  the  fact  that  the  fatality  rate  for 
the  whole  industry  for  the  years  1910  to  1914  was  1.20 
esMS  per  one  thousand  300-day  workers  shows  that 
these  plants  were  in  no  way  exceptional.  In  interpret- 
injf  these  death  cases  certain  principles  are  necessary. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  the 
safety  man  to  make  conditions  .safe  rather  than  to  edu- 
cate the  men  to  avoid  unsafe  conditions  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  and  no  amount  of  so-called  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  man  is  considered  suffi- 
cient to  transfer  the  responsibility  to  him  if  some  fault 
of  construction  or  arrangement  could  have  been  reme- 
died to  prevent  the  injury. 

2.  The  fact  that  apparatus  can  be  used  with  entire 
safety  by  the  exercise  of  special  care  is  not  regarded  as 
excusing  the  failure  to  provide  safer  apparatus. 

8.  The  cost  of  remedying  structural  defects,  even  to 
the  extent  of  «?ntircly  reconstructing  a  mill,  should  not 
bar  its  consideration.  It  is  the  contention  in  this  dis- 
cussion that  if  the  element  of  cost  is  entirely  disre- 
garded serious  and  fatal  injury  can  be  very  largely 
eliminated  and  if  an  industry  or  plant  can  be  made 
safe  only  by  prohibitive  expenditure  in  reconstruction, 
it  is  a  question  whether  that  industry  or  plant  should 
be  permitted  to  continue  maiming  and  killing  workmen 
in  order  that  profits  may  continue.  The  condition  urged 
is  ideal  but  not  unattainable. 

Enfrines  and  motors  caused  three  deaths.     Two  of 


these  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  guarding  o;*  re- 
moval of  projections  on  the  moving  parts. 

Transmission  gear  caused  three  deaths.  Two  of 
these  were  due  to  projecting  set  screws  on  shafts. 

Nine  out  of  seventeen  deaths  in  working  machines 
were  due  to  mechanical  or  other  conditions  which 
should  have  been  remedied  and  over  which  the  operator 
had  little  or  no  control. 

Forty-three  out  of  seventy-seven  cases  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cranes  and  hoists  could  have  been  prevented  by 
better  design  in  the  crane  and  by  such  operating  meth- 
ods as  now  prevail.  Unsafe  practice  or  imperfect 
structure  for  whose  presence  workers  were  not  respon- 
sible and  which  no  education  of  them  could  remove,  ma\ 
be  strongly  suspected  to  have  entered  not  infrequently 
into  the  other  thirty-four  cases. 

Hot  substances  caused  76  fatalities.  Of  16  cases  of 
electric  burns  13  were  preventable  by  the  kind  of  con- 
struction now  in  common  use  in  electrical  installation. 
Of  12  deaths  due  to  explosions  7  could  scarcely  occur 
with  improved  modern  practice.  Of  15  deaths  due  to 
hot  metal  14  were  caused  by  bad  method  or  imperfect 
structure,  at  least  in  part,  and  for  each  condition  under 
which  these  14  cases  occurred  an  effective  remedy  has 
been  found.  Of  25  deaths  due  to  hot  metal  flying,  IR 
would  probably  not  have  occurred  under  the  latest  im- 
proved practice.  Not  less,  therefore,  than  52  out  of  76 
deaths  due  to  hot  substances  have  presented  problems 
of  revision  of  structure  and  method. 

Appropriate  structural  changes  would  have  pre- 
vented 29  out  of  50  deaths  due  to  falling  objects.  Bet- 
ter structural  provisions  would  have  prevented  22  out 
of  45  deaths  caused  by  the  fall  of  workmen. 

Asphyxia  caused  19  deaths,  all  of  which  were  related 
to  imperfect  conditions  involving  changes  in  apparatus. 

Summary 

To  summarize  this  examination  212  out  of  372 
deaths  or  57  per  cent  could  have  been  prevented  by 
some  engineering  revision  and  this  can  be  said  without 
qualification.  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  of  the  other  43 
per  cent  would  have  been  amenable  to  educational  meth- 
ods in  response  to  which  caution  would  insure  safety. 
It  can  be  said  positively  that  in  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  these  deaths  does  the  men's  own  carelessness 
clearly  appear  as  the  major  factor.  The  remainder 
present  a  mixture  of  contributory  negligence  with  pos- 
sible structural  imperfection  impossible  to  untangle. 

In  a  group  of  plants  the  figures  for  the  year  1916, 
a  year  of  extraordinary  activity  in  industry,  show  a 
fatality  rate  of  0.86  cases  per  1000  workers  as  against 
a  rate  of  1.51  for  the  preceding  group  for  the  years 
1910  to  1914.  In  the  group  for  the  year  1916,  72  deaths 
occurred  among  85,305  300-day  workers.  This  distinct 
improvement  is  probably  the  result  of  extensive  struc- 
tural revision,  but  in  spite  of  this  improvement  an 
analysis  of  the  72  death  cases  indicates  that  at  least 
58  per  cent  of  them  involved  elements  of  structural 
defect  or  improper  operative  methods. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  the  injury  causing  death  in 
the  entire  industry  in  the  years  1905  to  1914  was  avail- 
able in  956  cases  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  these 
cases  some  structural  improvement  lessening  the  dan- 
yer  has  been  made  subsequent  to  the  accident.  In  this 
group  of  956  cases,  24  cases  of  traumatic  dismember- 
ment are  presented,  which  afford  a  startling  climax  to 
this  presentation.  These  are  cases  in  which  arms,  legs 
or  heads  were  burned,  sheared  or  forcibly  torn  from 
the  body.  Of  9  cases  of  legs  lost  one  leg  was  burned 
off  by  a  hot  rod  in  a  rod  mill.  The  feet  lost  were 
ground  off  in  exposed  gearing  of  the  transfer  tables  of 
rolling  mills.  Of  the  four  decapitations  recorded  two 
were  due  to  being  caught  by  the  hot  rod  loop  in  the 
rod  mills  and  the  other  two  were  the  result  of  power 
vehicle  accidents. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
striking  cases  of  these  956  belong  to  the  earlier  portion 
included  in  this  survey  and  that  in  many  cases  efforts 
have  been  made  with  small  regard  to  cost  to  remedy 
the  conditions  which  made  these  accidents  possible  and 
that  usually  such  efforts  have  been  successful. 

The  constant  presence  of  human  fault  must  not  be 
permitted    to    obscure    the    fundamental    causes    which 
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can  only  be  reached  by  the  reformation  of  wrong  con- 
ditions. In  such  obscurity,  rules  may  multiply  and  men 
still  die.  The  wide  prevalence  of  the  view  which  attrib- 
utes the  accident  largely  to  the  worker  when  he  is  at 
best  but  a  contributing  cause  is  illustrated  in  numerous 
safety  manuals  and  safety  directions.  The  remedy  was 
thought  to  be  entirely  obvious.  Make  more  stringent 
rules  and  spur  up  the  foreman  regarding  their  enforce- 
ment. This  is  useful  but  superficial.  In  many  cases 
cited  in  safety  manuals  there  is  an  obvious  engineering 
remedy. 

If,  as  is  to  be  indicated  by  this  study,  the  severity 
of  accidents  is  influenced  much  more  by  engineering 
perfection  than  by  human  perfection,  the  problem  of 
cutting  down  the  severity  is  quite  different  and  much 
more  solvable.  It  is  not  a  question  of  possible  attain- 
ment but  one  of  thought,  time  and  money.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  industry  conducted  under  conditions  so 
safe  that  the  occurrence  of  serious  injury  will  excite 
the  same  surprise  that  its  absence  now  does. 

The  argument  advanced  has  an  important  bearing 
on  accident  compensation.  If  it  is  true  that  serious 
accidents  may  be  practically  eliminated  at  a  sufficient 
expenditure  of  thought  and  money,  there  will  result  an 
enormous  saving  in  the  cost  of  compensation  and  the 
most  liberal  expenditure  will  be  justified  on  strictly 
financial  grounds  entirely  aside  from  the  question  of 
human  suffering. 

New  Hardness  Tester — The  Waldo 

A  new  instrument  for  measuring  the  hardness  of 
metals  has  been  devised  by  Leonard  Waldo,  consulting 
engineer,  New  York.  It  is  now  obtainable  from  the 
Palo  Co.,  90  Maiden  Lane,  New  York.  It  is  known  as 
the  Waldo  hardness  tester  and  is  patented. 

The  instrument  is  especially  intended  for  use  under 
conditions  of 
service  in  that  it 
is  easily  portable 
and  its  indica- 
tions are  uniform 
over  definite  pe- 
riods of  time.  It 
is  also  easy  to 
calibrate.  The 
essential  feature 
is  a  plummet 
weighing  0.1  lb. 
and  falling  1  ft. 
to  the  surface  of 
the  material 
whose  hardness 
is  to  be  measured. 
This  plummet  P, 
shown  in  illustra- 
tion, has  a  coni- 
cal, replaceable, 
chill-  tempered, 
60-deg.  steel 
point  G,  of  which 
several  are  fur- 
nished with  each 
instrument.  Tied 
to  its  upper  ex- 
tremity is  a  very 
thin  silk  thread 
which  bends  over 
a  funnel-shaped 
end  piece  A,  B, 
C,  into  which,  at 
A  and  B,  slotted 
holes  are  cut  with 
burnished  edges 
so  that  the  silk 
thread  passes 
through  them 
with  practically 
no  friction  loss. 
The  funnel.  A,  B, 
C,  turns  with  a 
slight  friction   in 

the  end  of  the  jointed  supporting  brass  tube,  /,  C.  The 
silk  thread  is  attached  to  a  small  burnished  ring  at  its 


lower  end,  and  the  ring  in  turn  is  caught  in  a,  little 
trigger  at  K,  which  can  be  released  by  the  thumb- 
screw H  without  jarring  the  instrument.  The  silk 
thread  then  passes  from  the  release  catch  K  through 
the  hole  A,  through  B,  through  an  adjustable  third 
hole  at  E,  which  is  clamped  in  place  by  the  thumb- 
screw D  so  that  the  plummet  point  G  is  exactly  over 
the  aperature  O  in  the  base  of  the  instrument.  The 
base  is  supported  on  three  points,  two  of  which  are 
controlled  by  a  leveling  screw  J.  Small  cross-levels 
indicate  the  verticality  of  the  supporting  rod,  /,  C. 

In  use  the  instrument  is  set  on  the  surface  of  the 
material  whose  hardness  is  to  be  tested,  so  that  the 
aperature  in  its  base  O  is  concentric  with  the  exact 
spot  to  be  tested.  The  plummet  is  then  hung  as  shown 
and  lowered  by  holding  the  silk  thread  by  its  ring 
between  the  fingers  so  that  the  exact  position  of  the 
clamp  D,  E,  may  be  found  for  insuring  the  vertical 
fall  of  the  plummet.  This  being  determined,  with  the 
instrument  leveled,  the  thread  ring  is  placed  in  its 
releasing  trigger  K,  and  with  the  plummet  in  its  posi- 
tion F,  G,  the  funnel  support  A,  B,  is  gently  turned 
until  the  distance  from  the  conical  point  G  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  material  to  be  tested  O,  is  exactly  1  ft.  The 
instrument  is  now  ready  for  use. 

A  convenient  way  of  stopping  any  slight  swinging 
motion  of  the  conical  point  G  is  to  touch  it  gently  with 
a  small  camel's  hair  brush  or  a  piece  of  cotton  wool. 
The  instant  the  plummet  is  still,  the  trigger  is  released 
by  the  thrumb-screw  H,  and  the  plummet  falls,  making 
a  uniform  circular  indentation  in  the  material  tested. 
The  object  in  releasing  the  plummet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  apparatus  is  to  avoid  any  disturbance  in  its 
upper  support.  The  entire  operation  consumes  but  a  few 
seconds  after  a  slight  experience  with  the  instrument. 


The   Waldo   Hardness   Tester 


Large  Production  of  Chrome  Ore 

Chrome  ore  or  chromite  production  in  the  United 
States  in  1916  exceeded  all  previous  records.  More 
than  47,000  tons  was  mined  and  sold,  against  only  255 
tons  in  1915,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
In  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  particularly  California,  the 
increased  output  has  been  remarkable.  In  Oregon  the 
production  was  more  than  3000  tons  last  year,  while  in 
California  it  was  nearly  44,000  tons.  It  is  evident  that 
for  some  time  to  come  California  will  furnish  the  chief 
domestic  supply  with  the  output  from  some  deposits 
expected  to  exceed  this  year  that  of  1916.  The  chief 
sources  of  supply  for  the  United  States  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  Rhodesia,  New  Caledonia,  Turkey  and 
Greece.  The  imports  in  1916  were  114,655  gross  tons. 
Chromite  is  important  as  a  war  material  in  making 
armor  plate,  armor-piercing  projectiles,  high-speed 
tools  and  other  special  steels. 

An  interesting  feature  of  future  chrome  production 
lies  in  the  fact  that  T.  W.  Gruetter  has  recently  estab- 
lished at  Kerby,  Ore.,  a  custom  plant  for  concentrating 
black  sand  to  win  its  gold  and  platinum.  The  black 
sand  of  the  Klamath  Mountains  usually  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  chromite,  and  it  is  believed  that 
by  adding  magnetic  separators  to  Gruetter's  plant  to 
remove  the  other  minerals  from  the  tailings  sufl[icient 
chromite  may  be  obtained  from  the  black  sand  in  areas 
of  chromiferous  serpentine  to  make  the  operation  finan- 
cially successful.  The  process  will  evidently  yield  a 
high  grade  of  chrome  ore,  which  may  be  suitable  for 
special  uses. 

There  is  considerable  chromite  in  Cuba,  but  scarcely 
anything  is  known  of  its  occurrence  in  Mexico  or  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

Ferrochromium,  the  alloy  used  in  making  chrome 
steel,  is  now  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by 
electro-metallurgical  methods,  almost  wholly  in  the 
East,  at  the  plants  of  the  Electro  Metallurgical  Co.  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  elsewhere.  It  is  reported,  however, 
that  the  Noble  Electric  Steel  Co.  has  three  furnaces 
at  Heroult,  Cal.,  operating  to  their  full  capacity  in 
producing  ferromanganese  and  ferrochromium.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  domestic  output  of  chromite 
could  be  so  increased  as  to  go  far  toward  supplying 
the  domestic  demand  if  our  imports,  except  those  from 
Canada,  were  cut  off. 


Varying  Prices  for  Steel  Are  Favored 


Final  Decision  Will  Be  Made  by 
the  President — Question  of  Power 
to  Secure  Same  Prices  for  Allies 


Washington,  Sept.  11.— The  problem  of  fixing  stee! 
prices  has  proved  far  more  complicated  than  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  of  his  advisers  anticipated.  Lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  ramifications  of  the  industry  and  of  the 
effect  of  geographical  distribution  and  transportation 
conditions  encouraged  the  belief  at  the  outset  that  it 
would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  fix  a  basic 
scale  of  flat  prices  that  would  apply  equitably  to  all 
producers.  The  fallacy  of  this  belief  is  now  fully  de- 
monstrated to  the  President  and  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Still  further  complicating  the  situation, 
however,  looms  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  compel  American  manufacturers  to  accept  con- 
trolled prices  for  sales  to  the  Allies.  This  factor  in  the 
equation  possibly  may  not  be  solved  without  the  aid  of 
Congress  and  important  developments  in  this  connection 
are  looked  for  at  an  early  date. 

Unexpected  Variations  in  Cost 
When  the  President  instructed  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  cost  of 
producing  steel  he  was  under  the  impression  that  prac- 
tically all  manufacturers  with  fairly  equipped  establish- 
ments were  able  to  produce  semi-finished  steel  products 
at  a  substantially  uniform  cost.  He  had  a  vague  im- 
pression that  the  Steel  Corporation,  because  of  its  size, 
was  in  somewhat  better  position  in  this  respect  than  its 
competitors,  but  he  thought  the  margin  was  so  small 
as  to  be  easily  taken  care  of  in  any  "reasonable  profit" 
that  might  be  decided  upon. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Trade  Commission, 
however,  has  changed  the  President's  views  and  has  pre- 
sented a  new  problem.  Costs  are  found  to  vary  gre'atly 
in  different  districts  and  under  various  conditions  of 
manufacture  that  prevail  throughout  the  industry. 
Well  integrated  concerns  naturally  show  lower  costs 
than  those  which  are  obliged  to  purchase  their  ore,  coal, 
coke,  etc.,  or  which  buy  semi-finished  steel  for  further 
manufacture.  If  the  Government  were  planning  to  buy 
a  certain  amount- of  steel  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
without  regard  to  other  considerations  the  problem  would 
be  a  simple  one,  as  all  calculations  could  be  based  upon 
the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  or  those  of  two  or 
three  of  its  largest  competitors.  The  President  is  de- 
termined, however,  that  there  shall  be  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  of  Government  orders;  whether  because 
he  regards  the  business  as  desirable  or  undesirable  from 
the  producers'  standpoint  is  immaterial. 

DiflTerent  PrlccH  for  DifTerent  Plants 
After  studying  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  President  turned  them  over  to  the  War 
Industries  Board  which  haH  since  been  devoting  much 
time  to  working  out  a  method  of  fixing  prices  that  shall 
be  as  equitable  as  possible  and  that  will  permit  of  the 
execution  of  the  President's  plan  for  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  of  orders.  While  the  board  does  not 
include  in  its  membership  any  one  with  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  steel  making,  yet  Chairman  Scott  ha.**  an  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  the  industry  and  he  is  in  position  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  the  Steel  Committee  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  and  other  experts  in  the  trade  and 
it  is  understood  that  he  has  conferred  with  some  of  the 
besl  informed  men  in  the  business.  At  this  writing  the 
board  appears  to  lean  toward  a  price  scheme  based 
upon  arttial  roHt  nf  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit 


in  place  of  a  scale  of  flat  prices.  It  is  conceded  the  flat 
price  system  would  be  much  easier  to  enforce,  but  both 
the  President  and  the  board  feel  that  it  would  be  less 
fair  to  the  smaller  manufacturers,  who  would  be  called 
upon  to  supply  material  at  smaller  margins  of  profit 
than  would  be  secured  by  their  big  rivals. 

After  careful  consideration  the  board  has  presented 
to  the  President  the  practical  advantages  of  the  two 
systems  and  has  left  it  for  him  to  decide  which  plan 
shall  be  adopted.  It  is  probable  that  the  President  will 
confer  further  with  the  members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  before  announcing  his  policy,  as  it  goes 
without  saying  that  should  the  cost  plus  profit  method 
of  price  fixing  be  adopted  the  commission  would  be 
called  upon  to  undertake  an  herculean  task  in  super- 
vising the  cost  records  of  the  numerous  manufacturers 
to  whom  Government  business  will  be  allotted. 

How  Can  Allies  Get  Government  Prices? 

The  situation  with  respect  to  purchases  for  the 
Allies  at  controlled  prices  is  daily  becoming  more  acute 
and  it  is  among  the  possibilities  that  no  price  fixing 
program  will  be  announced  until  this  issue  is  deter- 
mined. Reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  domes- 
tic producers  of  iron  and  steel  are  not  selling  to  the 
Allies  subject  to  the  controlled  prices  to  be  determined 
hereafter.  Chairman  Scott  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  recently  stated  that  "no  specific  instances  of  re 
fusal  to  sell"  to  the  Allies  at  prices  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  Government  have  occurred,  but  he  ap- 
parently framed  this  answer  to  a  question  with  unusual 
care  and  he  declined  to  elaborate  it  further.  This  state- 
ment is  regarded  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
facts  as  a  diplomatic  one  quite  justifiable  under  the 
circumstances.  It  is  probably  true  that  there  have 
been  no  "refusals"  for  the  reason  that  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  has  been  very  careful  not  to  put  the 
issue  squarely  up  to  the  producers  at  this  time.  It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  in  niany  cases  manufacturers 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  "suggestions"  of  the 
purchasing  commission  to  supply  material  to  the  Allies 
at  the  controlled  prices  in  prospect  and  that  the  com- 
mission has  not  seen  fit  to  push  the  matter. 

No  Power  to  Enforce  Sales  to  Allies  at  Low  Prices 


At  the  present  time  the  war  legislation  of  the  past 
year  is  being  carefully  reviewed  by  certain  legal  au- 
thorities for  the  purpose  of  determining  just  what 
powers  the  President  possesses  to  enforce  sales  to  the 
Allies  on  a  parity  with  those  made  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  large  body  of  these  statutes,  in- 
cluding the  national  defense  act,  the  naval  appropria 
tion  laws  of  the  past  Congress,  the  act  creating  the 
Shipping  Board,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  addition  there  are 
numerous  statutes  enacted  during  the  past  fifty  years 
which  deal  with  the  right  of  the  government  to  buy  and 
sell.  All  these  must  be  examined  with  minute  care. 
It  is  understood  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  formal 
request  has  been  made  of  the  Attorney  General  for  an 
official  opinion  for  promulgation,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  President  has  personally  consulted  with  Mr.  Gregory 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  officials  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Justice  are  assisting  in  the  search  now  on. 

Experienced  lawyers  familiar  with  the  transactions 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
posal of  property  are  almost  unanimously  of  the  oninion 
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that  the  United  States  cannot  buy  iron  and  steel  or 
other  war  material  and  sell  it  to  the  Allies  without 
further  legislation,  and  doubt  is  also  expressed  as  to 
whether  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  com- 
pel producers  to  sell  to  the  United  States  Government 
at  controlled  prices  goods  which  it  is  well  known  in  ad- 
vance are  to  be  resold  or  transferred  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. The  fact  is  recalled  that  whenever  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  occasion  to  sell  material  the  disposal 
of  which  is  not  specifically  authorized  by  law  it  has 
gone  to  Congress  for  legislative  authorization.  A 
notable  instance  is  the  sale  to  Greece  of  two  battleships 
a  few  years  ago  which  could  not  be  effected  until  Con- 
gress had  passed  an  enabling  act.  Current  sales  of 
used  material  by  the  departments  are  based  upon  speci- 
fic statutes  passed  many  years  ago. 

The  delay  in  the  signing  of  the  contracts,  which  were 
to  have  been  executed  on  Sept.  6,  for  the  building  of 
fabricated  ships  in  Government-owned  yards  has  been 
attributed  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  price  of 
steel,  for  although  the  Government  is  to  supply  the 
shapes  and  plates  for  these  vessels,  the  method  of  com- 
pensating the  builders  which  has  been  adopted  is  such 
as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  contractors 
to  ascertain  at  least  the  method  of  fixing  steel  prices. 
The  Shipping  Board  has  taken  the  position,  however, 
that  this  information  is  not  so  essential  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contracts  should  be  delayed  until  it  is  avail- 
able. 

The  Pomerene  Bill  for  Control  of  Iron  and  Steel 

The  complications  regarding  sales  to  the  Allies  have 
served  greatly  to  improve  the  prospects  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Pomerene  bill  authorizing  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  distribution  and  prices  of  iron  and 
steel  not  only  to  the  Allies  but  to  private  consumers  in 
the  United  States.  If  this  measure  is  constitutional,  as 
is  vigorously  claimed  by  Senator  Pomerene,  it  would 
provide  all  the  necessary  authority  to  carry  out  the 
plans  outlined  in  the  President's  address  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  country,  issued  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  which 
he  declared  that  private  consumers  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment were  entitled  during  the  war  to  prices  repre- 
senting no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer. The  attention  of  the  Senate  leaders  has  been 
concentrated  during  the  past  month  upon  the  war 
revenue  bill,  in  which  Senator  Pomerene  has  been  spe- 
cially interested,  and  it  has  not  been  found  practicable 
to  give  the  steel  measure  any  consideration. 

"I  have  not  felt  like  urging  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  my  request  for  early  hearings  on  my 
bill,"  said  Senator  Pomerene  to  the  correspondent  of 
The  Iron  Age,  "because  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee was  required  to  be  in  daily  attendance  upon  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  which  have  been  convened  at  11 
A.  M.,  running  until  6  P.  M.  without  recess.  It  would 
not  be  practicable  with  so  important  a  measure  pending 
in  the  Senate  to  authorize  our  committee  to  sit  during 
the  legislative  sessions,  and  obviously  very  little  could 
be  accomplished  if  the  committee  had  but  an  hour  to 
meet  in  the  morning  before  the  sessions.  Now  that 
the  revenue  bill  is  out  of  the  way,  however,  we  shall 
have  time  to  consider  this  imp>ortant  question  of  regu- 
lating the  steel  industry,  and  I  hope  that  hearings  will 
be  undertaken  at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  insist  upon  protracted  hearings,  as  I  think  we 
can  get  at  the  salient  facts  in  a  few  sessions.  The 
points  of  information  which  I  especially  desire  to  have 
brought  out  can  be  supplied  by  a  few  witnesses  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  already  has  a  vast  amount  of  material  on  the 
subject,  I  am  sure  we  can  make  an  early  report  to  the 
Senate  as  the  basis  for  prompt  action  on  the  bill. 

W.  L.  c. 


Electric  Smelting  of  Iron  Ores  in  North- 
ern Sweden 

A  proposition  to  install  electric  furnaces  in  the  north 
of  Sweden  for  smelting  iron  ore  was  put  forward  in 
March,  1916,  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Association  of  Swedish  Technologists. 
The  committee  recommended  the  installation  of  four 
plants  with  six  furnaces  in  all,  to  produce  65,000  to  70,- 
000  tons  of  pig  iron  per  year,  using  from  110,000  to 
120,000  tons  of  ore  and  about  25,000  tons  of  charcoal. 
J.  A.  Leffler  recently  made  a  report  on  this  proposal 
which  the  Jem-Kontoret's  Annaler  published  in  an 
abridged  form.    An  abstract  follows: 

In  his  investigation  the  author  makes  the  assump- 
tion that  to  smelt  one  metric  ton  of  pig  iron  from  the 
Lulea  or  Gellivare  ores,  1.6  tons  of  ore  and  0.4  ton  of 
charcoal  are  required  and  0.272  kw.-year  of  electric  cur- 
rent. As  explained  by  him  in  detail,  such  a  low  con- 
sumption of  current  can  only  be  attained  by  installing 
four  furnaces  of  a  total  of  9000  kw.,  one  as  a  stand-by 
and  three  working  continuously,  as  this  would  make  it 
possible  to  utilize  92  per  cent  of  the  purchased  power 
while  with  one  furnace  only  the  useful  percentage  would 
only  be  83  per  cent.,  which  is  the  average  result  at- 
tained during  the  three  years  working  in  1913-1915  at 
the  experiemntal  plant  at  TroUhattan.  There  must  be, 
however,  a  misprint  in  the  figure  given  for  the  output 
of  this  plant  for  1915;  it  should  be  7502  tons  instead  of 
7052  tons  to  make  the  author's  calculations  correct.  The 
capital  outlay  at  Lulea  would  be  about  £85,833  for  the 
plant  itself  and  about  £20,833  for  dwellings  for  officials 
and  workmen,  while  for  Gellivare  the  corresponding 
figures  would  be  £94,444  and  £23,333  respectively.  There 
would  be  six  officials  and  75  workmen  with  their  fore- 
men, and  the  assumed  output  at  each  place  would  be 
30,000  metric  tons  per  annum.  For  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  one  metric  ton  of  electric  pig  iron  the  author 
submits  the  following  estimates: 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Producing  One  Ton  of  Pig  Iron  hy 
Electricity 

At  Gellivare  At  Lulea 

£     s     d  £     s     d 

1.6  metric  tons  of  ore* 0  18     3  117 

Limestone 0     0     8  0     0     5 

0.4  metric  tons  of  charcoal..  ..1     010  018     1 

0.2   2  kw.-year 014     5  1      0     4 

Electrodes 0     110  0     1     8 

Repairs  and  upkeep 0     3     8  0     3     4 

Wages   :...0     6     6  0     5     5 

Management  and  sundries. ..  .   0     2     3  0     1  11 

Royalty    0     1     5  0      1     5 

Sinking  fund   0     3     7  0     3     3 

Rents   0     5     9  0     5     5 

Carriage  to  Lulea 0     4   10  

4     4     0  4      2   10 

♦50  per  cent  of  ore  and  50  per  cent  briquettes. 

The  freight  from  Lulea  to  Gavle  and  unloading  the 
iron  into  railway  cars  would  cost  another  4kr.,  or 
4s.  6d.  per  ton.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  northern 
pig  iron  would  cost  at  Gavle  about  £4  8s.  per  ton  and 
therefore  could  not  compete  with  the  pig  iron  obtain- 
able there  from  the  blast  furnaces  at  65  to  70kr. 
(about  72s.  to  77s.  6d.)  per  ton  for  basic,  and  at  70  to 
75kr.  (about  77s.  6d.  to  83s.  per  ton  for  acid  open- 
hearth  pig  iron. 


The  Raccoon  Gas  Co.,  operating  at  Salem,  Harrison 
County,  W.  Va.,  has  filed  an  application  with  the  public 
service  commission  for  permission  to  increase  its  do- 
mestic rates  from  17c.  to  22c.  per  1000  cu.  ft,  rates  to 
religious  and  educational  institutions  from  12c.  to  17c., 
and  its  manufacturing  rates  from  4c.  to  5c.  on  old  con- 
tracts and  15c.  and  10c.  on  new  contracts  to  13c.  for  all 
gas  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  has  arranged  for 
the  immediate  building  of  10  locomotives  at  its  shops 
at  Roseville,  Cal.,  and  has  ordered  55  to  be  constructed 
in  the  East. 


To  Make  $250,000,000  Worth  of  Artillery 

Colossal  Task  of  ^Ordnance  Bureau  Includes  Equip- 
ment of  Some  12  New  Establishments,  Involving 
$30,000,000,   for   Forging  and  Machining   Guns 


Washington,  Sept.  11. — How  to  secure  the  manu- 
facture of  $250,000,000  worth  of  artillery  within  the 
coming  eighteen  months  in  plants  only  part  of  which 
are  now  in  existence  is  the  colossal  task  to  which  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  is  now  addressing  itself.  Sixteen 
thousand  guns  ranging  from  3-in.  field  guns  to  9.5-in. 
howitzers  must  be  shipped  to  the  American  forces  in 
Europe  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  the  shipments  must 
be  completed  by  March  1,  1919.  The  money  for  this 
enormous  undertaking  has  not  yet  been  provided  by 
Congress,  but  it  is  included  in  the  huge  budget  bill,  the 
details  of  which  are  set  forth  in  another  column. 

At  least  a  score  of  plants  well  equipped  to  manufac- 
ture forgings  or  to  machine  and  assemble  guns  must  be 
kept  continuously  at  work  on  this  tremendous  task. 
Counting  the  army  gun  foundry  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y., 
and  the  naval  gun  factory  in  Washington,  there  are 
less  than  half  that  number  of  plants  in  the  United 
States  equipped  to  do  any  important  part  of  this  work, 
and  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  undertaking  precious 
time  must  be  spent  in  bringing  about  the  extension  of 
old  plants  and  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 

In  preparing  for  war  there  are  many  tasks  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks,  others  that  take 
months,  and  still  others,  like  the  manufacture  of  heavy 
ordnance,  which  consume  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
if  Congress,  two  years  ago,  had  adopted  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  ordnance  experts,  not  less  than  a 
dozen  well  equipped  private  establishments  would  to- 
day be  in  position  to  turn  out  all  forms  of  light  and 
heavy  artillery  as  rapidly  as  transportation  could  be 
found  for  the  guns.  As  it  is,  the  officers  of  the  bureau 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  interest  manufacturers  in 
providing  this  absolutely  essential  material  and  are 
forced  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  shipyards,  the 
aeroplane  factories,  the  motor  truck  builders,  the  rail- 
roads and  the  great  mass  of  private  consumers  of  iron 
and  steel. 

At  Least  20  Companies  to  Make  Guns     ' 

The  specific  task  which  the  Ordnance  Bureau  has 
undertaken  is  the  mobilization  of  not  less  than  twenty 
high-grade  organizations  for  the  production  of  gun 
forgings  and  machining  and  assembling  of  guns.  The 
plants  that  have  any  experience  in  this  work  can  be 
quickly  enumerated.  They  include  the  Bethlehem  Co., 
the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  the  Driggs-Seabury 
Co.  (now  the  Savage  Arms  Corporation),  the  General 
Ordnance  Co.,  the  American  &  British  Mfg.  Co.,  the 
Erie  Forge  Co.,  and  the  Crucible  Steel  Co. 

The  Bethlehem  and  Midvale  companies  have  forged 
machined  and  assembled  guns  of  all  sizes  and  have  sup- 
plied forgings  for  the  other  manufacturers.  The  Erie 
Forge  Co.  and  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  have  also  made 
gun  forgings  on  a  relatively  small  scale.  The  work  of 
the  other  concerns  mentioned  has  been  limited  to  ma- 
chining and  assembling.  These  concerns  taken  to- 
gether, ordnance  experts  declare,  can  produce  but  a 
small  part  of  the  mobile  artillery  required  for  the  na- 
tional army,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
induce  other  manufacturers  to  take  up  the  work  and 
to  construct  a  number  of  forging  and  machining  plants 
at  large  or  larger  than  any  now  in  existence.  Thou- 
sands of  men  will  be  required  to  operate  these  establish- 
ments, and  supervisory  organizations  embracing  some 
of  the  best  manufacturing  talent  in  the  country  must 
be  gotten  together  to  direct  the  work. 

As  an  initial  step  in  this  big  development,  the 
facilities  of  the  Government  for  machining  and  assem- 
bling guns  at  the  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  arsenal  will  be 
more  than  doubled,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  at  this 
Mtablishment  to  produce  forgings,  which,  as  heretofore, 
will  be  procured  from  the  Bethlehem  and  Midvale  com- 


panies. Even  more  comprehensive  changes  will  be 
made  at  the  Watertown,  Mass.,  arsenal,  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  building  of  gun 
carriages.  At  this  arsenal  extensive  equipment  will 
be  installed  for  the  making  of  forgings  ranging  in  size 
up  to  9.5-in.  howitzers,  which  will  be  rough  machined 
and  heat  treated.  The  final  machining  and  assembling 
of  the  guns  produced  at  Watertown  will  be  accom- 
plished in  several  private  plants,  and  thus  the  facilities- 
of  this  arsenal  will  be  concentrated  upon  the  production 
of  forgings. 

$30,000,000  to  Equip  12  New  Establishments 

The  program  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  for  the  de- 
velopment of  private  plants  not  heretofore  engaged  in* 
gun  making  includes  the  equipment  of  twelve  new  es- 
tablishments, six  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  making 
forgings,  while  the  other  six  will  be  fitted  up  for 
machining  and  assembling.  Of  the  allotment  of  $250,- 
000,000  for  the  production  of  the  artillery  included  in' 
this  project,  $30,000,000  will  be  used  to  provide  in- 
creased plant  facilities  at  the  twelve  establishments  re- 
ferred to,  approximately  $5,000,000  being  devoted  to 
new  buildings  and  $25,000,000  for  machine  tools.  It  is 
estimated  that  of  the  $30,000,000  spent  on  extensions 
and  equipment,  about  one-half  will  be  devoted  to  forg- 
ing facilities  and  the  remainder  to  equipment  for  ma- 
chining and  assembling. 

A  Cost-Plus-Profit  Basis 

All  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  g^ins  in  private 
plants  under  this  project  will  be  made  on  a  cost-plus- 
profit  basis.  All  the  equipment  the  purchase  of  which- 
is  financed  by  the  Government  will  remain  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  assumed  that  when  the 
war  is  over  steps  will  be  taken  for  its  preservation  to 
meet  any  possible  emergency  in  the  future.  The  new 
buildings  will  be  constructed  on  standardized  plans  and- 
will  be  made  as  nearly  portable  as  the  heavy  require- 
ments of  the  service  will  permit. 

Three  problems  of  overshadowing  importance  con- 
front the  Ordnance  Bureau  in  this  connection.  One  is 
the  procurement  of  an  adequate  quantity  of  gun  forg- 
ings; another  is  the  manufacture  of  the  necessary 
gages;  while  the  third  is  the  procurement  of  $25,000,000 
worth  of  machine  tools  specially  designed  for  the  finish- 
ing of  gun  forgings.  Each  of  these  branches  of  the 
work  presents  serious  problems,  for  the  productive 
capacity  of  all  manufacturers  of  these  articles  has  been 
engaged  for  many  months  to  come. 

To  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  gun  forgings  is  prov- 
ing a  task  of  great  magnitude  and  exceeding  difficulty. 
Special  steel  of  the  most  exacting  requirements  is 
needed,  and  all  concerns  capable  of  providing  it  are 
working  on  foreig^n  orders  in  addition  to  their  current 
output  for  the  Ordnance  Bureau.  None  of  the  six 
plants  which  are  to  be  enlarged  for  this  purpose  has 
ever  made  gun  forgings,  although  they  all  have  ex- 
cellent organizations,  and  with  the  necessary  technical 
assistance  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  produce  forgings 
equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Ordnance  Bureau  require- 
ments. 

The  Gage  and  Jig  Problem 

The  gage  problem  presents  peculiar  difficulties.  As 
is  well  known,  the  War  Department  for  many  years  has 
sought  to  secure  Congressional  authorization  to  pro- 
cure sufficient  gages,  dies,  jigs,  etc.,  for  installation  in 
private  plants  to  equip  them  to  meet  just  such  an 
emergency  as  has  arisen,  but  without  success.  When 
Congress  somewhat  tardily  provided  a  small  sum  for 
the  manufacture  of  gages  for  the  production  of  the 
Springfield  rifle,  it  was  found  that  the  gage  makers- 
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had  their  hands  full  with  other  business,  including 
foreign  orders.  Because  of  lack  of  equipment  to  manu- 
facture the  Springfield  rifle  in  private  plants  as  well 
as  in  the  arsenals,  the  Bureau  was  forced  to  adopt  the 
British  Lee-Enfield  rifle.  It  has  long  been  a  cherished 
project  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  to  purchase  and  store 
gages  for  all  the  standard  types  of  artillery  used  by 
the  army,  but  Congress  failed  to  provide  the  money, 
and  now,  with  a  small  army  on  foreign  soil,  the  War 
Department  is  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  recover 
ground  all  but  irretrievably  lost. 

The  niggardly  policy  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
ordnance  equipment  in  general  has  produced  a  startling 
result.  When  the  United  States  was  forced  into  the 
European  war  the  entire  equipment  of  the  army  in 
3-in.  guns,  of  which  the  greatest  number  are  used  in 
field  operations,  was  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
standard  requirements,  while  the  number  of  mobile 
guns  of  larger  caliber  was  practically  negligible. 

$25,000,000  Worth  of  Machine  Tools  Needed 

The  Ordnance  Bureau  realizes  that  it  has  no  small 
task  to  go  into  the  market  to-day  and  secure  early  de- 
liveries on  $25,000,000  worth  of  machine  tools.  Yet 
these  tools  must  be  had  and  they  must  be  ready  for 
delivery  the  moment  the  enlarged  plants  are  in  shape 
to  receive  them.  Experts  now  serving  the  Bureau  who 
have  had  wide  outside  experience  are  confident  that  this 
equipment  will  be  forthcoming  and  base  their  confidence 
upon  a  careful  canvass  of  manufacturers  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  some  time. 

The  appeals  of  the  War  Department  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  for  aid  in  meeting  this  great 
crisis  have  received  a  patriotic  response.  On  every 
hand  the  Ordnance  Bureau  is  receiving  hearty  co- 
operation, and  requisitions  for  material  are  promised 
preference  over  all  other  work.  The  Priority  Commit- 
tee of  the  War  Industries  Board  will  assist  the  Bureau 
and  preference  will  be  given  all  private  manufacturers 
engaged  in  producing  ordnance  in  the  way  of  shipments 
of  steel,  coal  and  other  materials.  The  Bureau,  how- 
ever, has  so  perfected  its  own  organization  as  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  all  branches  of  the  steel  trade  and  is 
in  a  position  to  secure  preferential  treatment  without 
the  interposition  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Even  with  the  large  measure  of  co-operation  already 
obtained  it  will  be  at  least  six  months  before  the  plants 
now  being  equipped  can  begin  deliveries,  which,  at  the 
outset,  will  necessarily  be  confined  to  small  caliber 
guns.  It  may  be  a  year  before  production  will  be  at  a 
maximum,  and  until  that  point  is  attained  and  a  large 
number  of  the  heaviest  guns  are  in  place  on  the  western 
battlefront  the  height  of  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
army  in  France  will  not  be  reached. 


Many  Munition  Workers  Discharged 

Toronto,  Sept.  9, — It  is  now  clear  in  Canada  that 
the  munitions  industry  is  reaching  its  close  and  business 
must  readjust  itself  to  conditions  which  will  arise.  The 
shell-making  industry  has  been  tapering  off  for  some 
time  past,  but  recent  developments  have  upset  most 
calculations,  and  the  present  outlook  cannot  be  viewed 
without  some  degree  of  apprehension.  The  manu- 
facturers have  felt  evidences  of  the  gradual  closure  in 
shell  orders  and  have  been  reducing  their  staffs.  One 
of  the  largest  Canadian  plants  has  already  dispensed 
with  1200  men.  It  is  now  definite,  in  many  lines  at 
least,  that  there  are  no  new  orders  to  be  had,  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  number  of  workers  to  be  released 
this  fall  will  be  very  great.  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
a  clear  cut  statement  on  the  shell  situation  of  Canada, 
as  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  at  Ottawa  has  refused 
so  far  to  make  any  official  announcement.  It  is  affirmed, 
however,  that  contracts  are  not  being  renewed  in  a 
large  number  of  cases.  Some  manufacturers  have  re- 
cently received  new  orders,  and  are  in  a  position  to 
keep  their  plants  operating  indefinitely,  but  they  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  larger  shells.  It  has 
been  reported  that  the  manufacture  of  these  shells  only 
is  to  be  continued.  The  ostensible  reason  is  that  there 
are  large  supplies  ahead  which  have  not  been  shipped 
overseas. 


The  Concentration  of  Low-Grade 
Manganese  Ores 

The  question  of  the  commercial  concentration  of 
low-grade  manganese  ores  so  as  to  produce  a  high  per- 
centage ore  for  conversion  into  manganese-iron  alloys 
is  thus  discussed  editorially  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  of  San  Francisco: 

"In  many  places  the  common  wet  methods  of  con- 
centration have  been  successfully  applied.  The  loff 
washer  has  been  used  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  jig- 
ging also  has  been  employed  with  considerable  success. 
Magnetic  separation  has  long  beet:  used  in  the  con- 
centration of  f ranklinite,  and  it  may  have  1  een  ap- 
plied elsewhere.  It  would  seem  to  offer  an  opportunity 
for  helping  to  provide  an  increased  output  of  desirable 
manganese  ores  from  a  number  of  relatively  low-grade 
deposits.  It  would  be  easy  to  determine  experimentally 
with  a  large  average  sample  from  any  particular  de- 
posit precisely  what  amount  of  merchantable  manganos© 
concentrate  could  be  recovered.  The  minerals  l.'ighest 
in  iron  would  be  removable  by  developing  a  magnetic 
field  of  low  intensity  and  subsequent  concentration  by 
fields  of  greater  intensity  would  give  products  of  de- 
creasing iron  content  with  a  correspondingly  higher 
percentage  of  manganese.  Such  plants,  of  course,  would 
not  be  practicable  without  having  large  quantities  of 
ore  developed,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  suit- 
able deposits  exist,  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  States. 
Fortunately  the  construction  of  magnetic  separators  is 
relatively  simple,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
await  the  delivery  of  machines  from  manufacturers. 
Greater  delay  would  probably  be  experienced  in  securing 
the  needed  crushing  and  sizing  equipment.  With  40 
per  cent  ore  selling  at  90c.  per  unit,  or  $40.32  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.,  Chicago  or  Pittsburgh,  it  is  evident  that  an 
ore  with  a  concentration-ratio  as  low  as  4:1  should 
prove  profitable  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country. 

"While  the  chief  demand  originates  in  the  East  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  14  open-hearth  furnaces 
are  now  in  operation  on  the  pacific  Coast,  and  that  a 
great  iron  and  steel  plant  is  being  erected  in  Washing- 
ton. The  continuance  of  the  steel  industry  in  the  West 
now  seems  assured.  The  Noble  Electric  Steel  Co.  has 
responded  to  the  call  for  ferromanganese  by  producing 
nine  tons  per  day  with  a  single  furnace  in  its  works 
at  Heroult,  Cal.,  and  it  has  transformer  capacity  for 
making  25  tons  of  alloy  daily.  It  is  only  the  difficulty 
of  securing  electrodes  from  the  East  that  limits  the 
expansion  of  these  operations.  The  demand  for  man- 
ganese is  becoming  more  insistent  on  both  sides  of  the 
continent,  and  he  who  contributes  in  any  detail  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  doing  a  patriotic  service  to 
his  country.  In  California  psilomelane  is  found  abund- 
antly in  the  foothill  counties  from  Tuolumne  to  Nevada, 
some  of  the  deposits  offering  much  promise." 


Wisconsin's  New  Law 

The  modified  Wisconsin  workmen's  compensation  act, 
passed  by  the  1917  Legislature,  went  into  effect  on 
Sept.  1,  and  applies  to  all  industrial  accidents  occurring 
in  Wisconsin  after  that  date.  The  benefits  to  injured 
workmen  are  increased  on  am  average  of  10  per  cent. 
The  schedule  of  fixed  benefits  is  changed  so  that  periods 
of  disability  for  all  specific  injuries  involving  amputa- 
tions are  materially  lengthened.  Indemnity  for  total 
disability,  heretofore  limited  to  six  times  the  annual 
wage,  has  been  increased.  Maximum  indemnity  now 
allowed  to  workmen  under  32  years  of  age  who  are 
totally  disabled,  is  equal  to  a  fraction  less  than  10  times 
the  annual  wage.  Where  death  results  from  an  acci- 
dent the  employer  now  is  liable  for  the  payment  of 
burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $100. 


The  Pulverized  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Nelsonville,  0.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  mine 
and  market  fire  clay.  H.  A.  Hall  is  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  The  company  has  acquired  about  125 
acres  of  fire  clay  lands.  It  expects  to  prepare  its 
product  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  steel  industry. 
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Business  After  Peace 

It  has  become  a  truism  that  war  stimulates  men's 
minds.  Their  vision  is  broadened,  their  courage  is 
increased  and  they  become  more  ambitious.  That  has 
been  true  of  all  wars ;  but  it  must  prove  vastly  more 
30  with  this  war,  because  it  is  largely  a  war  of 
machinery  and  transportation.  Other  wars  have 
involved  fighting  and  strategy  chiefly,  while  war  is 
one  of  industry. 

The  world,  in  other  words,  is  learning  a  great 
deal  more  about  what  can  be  done  with  materials. 
Railroad  lines  are  built  with  a  facility  never  dreamed 
3f  before.  The  "tanks,"  formerly  a  curiosity,  have 
shown  what  they  can  do  on  rough  country  and  will 
undoubtedly  find  much  employment  after  the  war. 
In  a  multitude  of  ways  the  war  has  forced  the  de- 
velopment of  new  implements  and  new  ways  of  do- 
ing things,  providing  means  by  which  the  world  can 
make  vastly  more  rapid  industrial  progress. 

It  will  not  be  fully  appreciated  until  peace  comes 
again  how  greatly  man  has  increased  his  ability  to 
conquer  the  forces  of  nature  by  the  things  that  this 
war  has  developed.  Coupled  with  these  added  facili- 
ties that  are  being  furnished,  there  is  the  factor 
that  the  world  is  to  be  made  safe  for  capital  as  well 
as  for  democracy.  A  period  of  unexampled  world 
development  will  necessarily  follow. 

To  the  steel  industry  this  outlook  is  of  particular 
importance,  for  the  demand  for  steel  comes  chiefly 
from  development.  The  amount  of  steel  that  dis- 
appears in  so-called  "consumption"  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  amount  that  is  put  into  more  or  less 
permanent  use,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  nat- 
ural resources.  The  amount  of  steel  now  in  em- 
ployment in  railroads  of  the  United  States,  for  in- 
.stance,  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  iron  and  steel 
that  has  pa.ssed  through  the  railroad  use  and  has  dis- 
appeared entirely  or  has  been  worked  up  again  from 
the  form  of  scrap.  A  census  of  all  the  iron  and  steel 
in  the  United  States  now  performing  a  useful  func- 
tion would  undoubtedly  show  more  than  one-half  as 
much  tonnage  as  has  been  produced  altogether.  The 
total  amount  of  iron  and  steel  in  use  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  undoubtedly  more  than  three  tons 
per  capita,  and  it  may  be  in  excess  of  four  tons. 
In  many  regions  with  natural  resources  that  should 
be  developed  the  amount  is  but  a  few  pounds  per 
capita. 


For  development,  capital  must  be  found,  of 
course,  but  if  the  habits  of  economy  and  industry 
that  are  forced  by  the  war  continue,  the  capital 
will  arise  when  the  world  has  been  made  safe  for 
capital.  There  is  vastly  less  danger  that  there  will 
not  be  great  industrial  activity  after  the  war  than 
there  is  that  eventually  it  will  overshoot  the  mark 
and  produce  a  great  industrial  depression.  It  is  a 
reasonable  theory  that  industrial  depressions  are 
caused  by  the  locking  up  of  too  much  capital  in 
investments  that  do  not  earn  sufficient  money  in 
their  early  years.  It  will  be  one  of  the  problems, 
in  the  years  following  the  war,  to  develop  means 
whereby  the  lesson  of  past  experiences  may  be  put 
to  use  and  the  expansion  be  kept  within  proper 
bounds. 

Investment  of  capital  in  permanent  structures 
does  not  occur  when  the  tendency  of  prices  is  clearly 
downward.  For  the  steel  industry  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  develop  prices  in  which  investors  will  have 
confidence.  Until  recent  months  the  common  view 
was  that  the  entire  readjustment  of  iron  and  steel 
prices  would  occur  after  the  war.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  readjustment  is  to  occur 
before  the  war  ends,  and  that  is  a  very  good  thing. 
The  broad  as  well  as  the  patriotic  view  is  that  profits 
after  the  war  must  be  considered  more  than  profits 
during  the  war. 


Loyalty  of  Free  Workingmen 

The  patriotic  attitude  of  industrial  workers  which 
prevails  to  such  a  large  extent  during  the  present 
war  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  malcontents,  may 
be  impressively  contrasted  with  the  repression  of 
wage  earners  during  the  Napoleonic  struggle.  Then 
the  governing,  manufacturing  and  farming  classes 
fought  Napoleon  with  one  hand  and  dragooned  the 
masses  of  their  fellow  countrymen  with  the  other; 
patriotism  was  a  class  perquisite,  bringing  wealth 
to  the  few,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  working 
people  would  revolt  if  given  an  opportunity.  In  a 
volume  entitled  "The  Town  Laborer,"  by  J.  L.  and 
Barbara  Hammond,  just  published  in  England,  the 
distressing  conditions  of  the  so-called  working  peo- 
ple in  the  period  from  1760  to  1832  are  described. 

The  Economist  of  London,  in  reviewing  the 
book,  says  that  one  shrinks  from  using  lightly  the 
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word  slave,  but  that  no  one  can  study  the  industrial 
period  covered  by  this  book  and  question  the  ap- 
propriateness of  that  word  to  describe  the  status  of 
the  workers.  Then  religious  organizations  found 
it  their  mission  to  offer  to  the  downtrodden  people 
the  prospects  of  happiness  in  the  next  world  as 
ample  compensation  for  misery  here.  The  abuse  of 
children  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  time,  and  even  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  was  noted  for  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
young  Queen  Victoria,  worked  children  in  his  mines 
from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  8  at  night.  The 
English  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
regarded  the  idea  of  citizenship  of  workmen  as  a 
challenge  to  their  religion  and  their  civilization. 
Law  and  order,  according  to  their  notion,  were  im- 
possible unless  the  working  classes  could  be  kept  in 
ignorance  and  in  permanent  subjection. 

The  Economist  declares  that  among  the  lessons 
of  the  war,  one  has  stood  out  every  day  during  the 
past  three  years :  that  if  the  working  classes  of  Eng- 
land had  not,  at  a  great  price,  won  freedom  for  them- 
selves, that  country  would  speedily  have  collapsed 
under  the  stress  of  war.  In  this  country,  there  has 
been  little  about  which  to  complain  concerning  the 
attitude  of  workingmen  toward  the  war  and  the  en- 
thusiastic patriotism  of  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy,  which 
met  in  Minneapolis  last  week,  is  one  of  many  evi- 
dences of  the  loyalty  of  the  toilers  and  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  such  organizations  as  the  L  W.  W.  will 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  their  malicious  and  trea- 
sonable conduct.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion of  manufacturing  plants  during  the  war  period 
and  the  statement  made  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  at  the  meeting  with  Secretary 
Baker  and  other  officials  in  Washington  last  week 
points  the  way  for  promoting  complete  harmony  of 
all  employers  and  employees  who  really  are  actuated 
by  patriotic  motives.  If  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  board,  as  summarized  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  The  Iron  Age,  are  approved  by  representatives 
of  the  workingmen,  industrial  peace  will  be  almost 
certain.  The  plan  to  prevent  employees  as  well  as 
employers  from  taking  advantage  of  the  existing 
abnormal  conditions  to  change  the  standards  which 
they  were  unable  to  change  under  normal  conditions 
probably  could  be  carried  out  without  any  more  ma- 
chinery, apart  from  strengthening  the  powers  of 
the  commission  recently  appointed  to  act  under  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 


Playing  into  Enemy  Hands 

The  length  to  which  advocates  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem will  go  in  order  to  advance  their  propaganda  is 
instanced  by  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
editorial  in  a  New  York  newspaper: 

Dr.  (Jeorge  F.  Kunz,  president  of  the  American  organiza- 
tion which  is  seeking  to  have  the  metric  system  introduced 
In  American  weights  and  measures,  just  as  the  corresponding 
decimal  system  has  been  introduced  in  American  currency, 
has  asVced  Secretary  Baker  to  take  a  timely  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reform.  He  has  invited  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  have  the  new  guns  and  other  weapons  of  war  made 
in  accordance  with  the  metric  system.  Dr.  Kunz  points  out 
that  nine  of  the  ten  countries  of  the  entente  manufacture 
their  rifles  and  ordnance  on  the  millimeter  basis,  and  that 
American  manufacturers  and  American  soldiers,  if  called  for 


service   for   or    in  France,   would   encounter   grave  difficulties 
because  of  this  lack  of  a  unified  system  of  measurement. 

Dr.  Kunz  is  right.  It  is  high  time  America  aligned  itself 
with  the  nations  that  use  the  metric  system.  It  is  high  time 
the  archaic,  cumbersome  means  of  measurement  gave  place 
to  the  simple,  orderly,  almost  automatic  metric  principle 
which  has  worked  so  admirably  wherever  it  has  been  adopted. 

Only  those  who  have  no  conception  of  munitions 
manufacture  could  make  such  a  suggestion  as  that 
quoted.  Perhaps  it  should  not  be  given  serious  at- 
tention. It  is  a  safe  guess  that  like  many  other 
metric  enthusiasts.  Dr.  Kunz  has  no  realization  of 
even  the  present  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  and 
accurate  equipment  of  jigs,  gages  and  fixtures.  The 
metric  advocates  seem  to  care  nothing  about  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  fulfilling  of  our  manufacturers* 
contracts  with  the  Allies.  They  apparently  do  not 
know  that  in  the  manufacture  of  rifles  alone,  not 
to  consider  the  long  list  of  other  products,  all  of 
five  years  would  doubtless  be  required  for  the  com- 
plete change  to  the  metric  system  in  factory  equip- 
ment and  instruments,  assuming  the  change  to  be 
desirable. 

Certainly  no  news  from*  the  United  States  could 
give  much  greater  joy  in  Berlin  than  that  thfs  coun- 
try had  decided  to  use  from  now  on  nothing  but  the 
metric  system  in  manufacturing  its  military  equip- 
ment. Probably  the  suggestion  shows  nothing  more 
than  ignorance  of  the  complexities  of  manufactur- 
ing and  ignorance  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  a 
wholesale  change  in  shop  standards.  Its  serious 
side  is  that  it  represents  the  readiness  of  groups 
of  faddists  to  seize  on  the  nation's  necessity  to  pro- 
mote private  ends. 


Government  Expenditures  for  Steel 

That  the  prices  the  Government  is  to  pay  for 
steel  constitute  a  very  important  question  for  the 
steel  trade  goes  without  saying,  but  the  amount  of 
discussion  of  it  in  the  daily  press  dispatches  from 
Washington  suggests  that  the  matter  is  a  much 
more  important  item  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  than 
is  really  the  case.  Secretary  McAdoo's  estimate  is 
that  the  Government  will  require  for  the  war  for 
this  fiscal  year  $10,750,000,000,  plus  $2,000,000,000 
for  contingencies,  making  a  total  of  $12,750,000,- 
000,  apart  from  the  money  that  has  been  loaned  or 
is  to  be  loaned  to  our  Allies,  set  at  $7,000,000,000. 

The  steel  industry  is  operating  at  a  rate  of  about 
44,000,000  gross  tons  of  ingots  a  year,  which  means 
about  33,000,000  gross  tons  of  finished  rolled  steel. 
If  the  Government  should  absorb  15  per  cent  of  this 
tonnage  at  an  average  price  of  three  cents  a  pound 
the  purchases  would  represent  $330,000,000,  or  only 
2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  war  expenditures.  At  20 
per  cent  of  the  output  and  four  cents  a  pound  the 
purchases  would  be  $590,000,000,  or  4.6  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Obviously  the  latter  estimate  is  quite 
too  high.  The  daily  press  has  given  the  subject  a 
prominence  it  hardly  deserves  in  the  economics  of 
the  war.  The  excess  profits  taxes  the  steel  industry 
will  pay  the  Government  will  certainly  not  come  out 
of  the  Government's  steel  orders  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 


It  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  steel  and  ma- 
chinery trades,  and  particularly  reassuring  to  the 
country  as  one  of  the  Allies,  that  the  United  States, 
though  entering  on  the  extensive  gun  making  pro- 
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gram  mentioned  in  this  and  in  several  issues  pre- 
ceding, is  buying  from  British  and  French  gun 
makers.  The  important  point  is  that  these  ord- 
nance builders  have  supplied  far  beyond  the  num- 
ber of  field  pieces  which  can  be  used  in  the  lines* 
now  occupied  on  the  west  battle  front  and  the 
American  contracts  allow  them  to  maintain  their 
organizations.  The  situation  speaks  for  the  im- 
pregnability of  the  fighting  lines  while  our  own 
forging  and  machine  shops  are  being  built  and  ex- 
tended to  swell  the  supply. 


A  New  York  daily  paper  tells  of  the  "soldiering" 
of  workmen  employed  at  $7.50  a  day  as  carpenters 
at  an  army  cantonment  on  Long  Island.  On  a  20 
X  50-ft.  shack  40  men  were  found  to  be  tacking 
down  tar  paper  roofing.  As  the  work  seemed  in 
danger  of  running  out,  the  40  kept  on  driving  nails 
until  the  roof  became  actually  armor-clad.  The 
article  quotes  the  reply  of  one  of  the  slackers  to  a 
foreman's  remonstrance,  "Are  you  paying  me  or  is 
the  Government?  What  do  you  care?"  Machine 
shops  could  be  named  where  Government  work  is 
carried  on  with  the  same  degree  of  patriotic  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  many  workmen.  The  contractors' 
cost  plus  arrangement  with  the  Government  has 
had  to  cover  repeated  advances  to  labor,  after  the 
word  had  been  passed  around  that  the  Government 
was  footing  the  bill.  Also  in  cases  of  which  de- 
tails are  known  the  diminution  in  the  output  per 
man  has  outdone  all  the  performances  in  this  line 
which  were  commonly  recounted  in  the  heyday  of 
high-priced  contracts  for  the  Allies  nearly  two 
years  ago. 


The  War  Convention  of  Business  at  Atlantic  City 

Men  who  have  been  foremost  in  carrying  out  the 
war  program  of  the  Government  will  address  the  war 
convention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  Sept.  18  to  21.  It  is 
expected  to  be  the  most  important  and  most  largely 
attended  convention  of  American  business  men  ever 
held.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  will  tell  what  the  Gov- 
ernment further  expects  of  business  men  in  connection 
with  the  war,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  will 
deliver  one  of  the  main  addresses.  Frank  A.  Scott, 
chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  will  explain  the 
relation  of  the  board  to  the  industries  of  the  country  in 
providing  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy.  Other  ad- 
dresses will  be  by  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  food  adminis- 
trator; A.  C,  Bedford,  president  Standard  Oil  Co.; 
George  M.  Reynolds,  president  Continental  Commercial 
National  Bank,  Chicago;  Boris  Bakhmeteff,  ambassador 
from  Russia  to  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Northcliffe, 
chairman  of  the  British  Mission. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  will  be  its  division  for 
part  of  the  time  into  (jroups  for  the  consideration  of 
qaestions  applying  to  different  lines  of  manufacture  and 
trade.  Prominence  will  he  given  in  the  discussions  to 
the  adjustment  of  business  in  wartime  to  conditions 
produced  by  the  war,  alio  to  readjustments  after  the 
war  for  which  business  must  prepare.  Questions  of 
price  control  and  priority  will  have  attention,  also  in- 
duHtrial  relations  and  employment  problems  and  foreign 
trade,  banking  and  credit  in  wartime.  A  special  meet- 
ing of  the  national  council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  i)e  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  Monday,  Sept.  17,  the 
day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  convention. 


Slump  in  Foreign  Commerce 

Washington,  Sept.  11. — A  heavy  slump  in  both  im- 
ports and  exports  was  recorded  during  the  month  of 
July,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  embargo  enforced  by  the  Ex- 
ports Council  is  undoubtedly  responsible  to  a  material 
extent  for  the  decline  in  exports,  and  the  details  of  iron 
and  steel  shipments  for  the  month  will  be  awaited  with 
unusual  interest. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  for  July,  1917,  were 
valued  at  $226,000,000,  a  decrease  of  $81,000,000  com- 
pared with  June,  the  high  record  month,  but  a  gain  of 
$43,000,000  over  July,  1916.  The  imports  for  seven 
months  ending  July,  1917,  were  $1,779,000,000,  against 
$1,469,000,000  in  1916.  Free  imports  in  July,  1917, 
were  $158,000,000,  and  dutiable  imports  were  $1,259,- 
000,000.  For  12  months  ending  July,  1917,  the  import* 
amounted  to  $2,703,000,000,  against  $1,915,000,000  in 
1914.  Exports  of  merchandise  in  July,  1917,  reached 
the  lowest  record  since  February,  1916.  For  the  month 
of  July  the  exports  of  merchandise  amounted  to  $374,- 
000,000,  against  $575,000,000  in  June,  1917,  and  $445,- 
000,000  in  July,  1916.  For  seven  months  ending  July, 
19'16,  exports  amounted  to  $3,664,000,000,  against 
$1,201,000,000  in  1914.  The  total  exports  for  the  12 
months  ending  July,  1917,  were  valued  at  $6,221,000,000, 
the  high  record  for  any  12-month  period,  against 
$2,358,000,000  in  1914,  the  12  months  preceding  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war. 


Steel  Company's  Proposed  Additions 

The  Eddystone  Steel  Co.,  Crum  Lynne,  Pa.,  is  con- 
templating making  important  additions  to  its  plant.  It 
is  understood  that  new  melting  capacity  is  to  be  added, 
including  one  or  two  additional  open-hearth  furnaces, 
an  electric  furnace  and  tools.  The  equipment  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  one  open-hearth  furnace,  one  hammer, 
one  22-in.  billet  or  bar  mill  and  two  60-in.  plate  mills. 

Several  months  ago,  John  E.  Sullivan,  who  had  been 
for  some  years  a  director  and  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  purchased  the 
plant  formerly  operated  by  the  Crum  Lynne  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Crum  Lynne,  Pa.,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
and  adjoining  the  plants  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  and  the  Remington  Arms  Co.  at  Eddystone,  Pa., 
and  has  been  operating  it  under  the  name  of  the  Eddy- 
stone Steel  Co. 

It  is  now  announced  that  Newell  C.  Bradley  has  been 
elected  vice-president  and  works  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Bradley  has  been  connected  with  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  Co.  for  18  years,  serving  in  many  capacities 
and  departments.  At  the  time  he  severed  his  con- 
nection, he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Nice- 
town  plant. 

Orders  for  Locomotives 

Fewer  orders  for  locomotives  for  domestic  use  ap- 
peared in  August  than  in  any  month  in  some  time, 
railroads  ordering  only  six,  of  which  five  were  electric. 
There  was,  however,  heavy  buying  for  export,  prin- 
cipally by  the  United  States  Government,  which  ordered 
764  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
These  locomotives  are  for  service  with  the  forces  in 
France  and  are  to  be  given  preference  over  all  other 
work.  They  are  in  addition  to  300  ordered  for  the 
same  purpose  in  July.  Of  the  764  locomotives  380  are 
to  be  of  the  80-ton  consolidation  type.  Total  orders  in 
August  are  estimated  at  775,  which,  with  the  448  in 
July  bring  the  total  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  to  4751.  Of  these  1600  were  for  export,  not 
including  the  1164  ordered  by  the  Government  for  use 
in  France.  Orders  in  1916  were  5750,  and  in  1915 
only  2300.  Orders  already  placed  in  September  in- 
clude 65  locomotives  for  the  Southern  Pacific,  10  of 
which  will  be  built  in  the  company's  own  shops.  In- 
quiries before  the  market  amount  to  55,  of  which  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  is  negotiating  for  25,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  for  15,  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral for  10  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  for  5. 
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Hany  Vessels  Are  Under  Contract  at  Canadian 
Ports 

Toronto,  Sept.  9. — Shipbuilding  in  British  Colum- 
!bia,  which  was  started  on  a  modern  scale  a  few  months 
ago,  is  now  an  important  industry,  and  a  number  of 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  ships  have  been  re- 
<:eived,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  $27,000,000. 
These  comprise  steel  steamers  and  wooden  auxiliary 
vessels  and  will  be  constructed  in  the  yards  at  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  Port  Coquitlam,  New  Westminster  and 
Quatsino  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 

Six  steel  steamers  of  8,800  tons  dead  weight  are  to 
be  built  by  J.  Coughlan  &  Sons,  Vancouver,  three  of 
-which  are  already  under  construction.  Five  are  for 
British  account  and  one  for  Norwegian.  The  vessel! 
will  cost  $1,250,000  each. 

The  original  program  at  the  Wallace  shipyards, 
North  Vancouver,  was  for  six  auxiliary  power  schoon- 
«rs,  valued  at  $150,000  each.  Four  of  these  have  been 
completed.  In  addition,  one  steel  ship  has  been  built 
and  a  second  started  while  a  third  is  to  be  built.  These 
ships  will  represent  an  outlay  of  $650,000  each.  The 
No.  2  yards  of  this  company  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Lyall  interests  of  Montreal,  Que.,  which  will  build 
six  steamers  for  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  at  a 
cost  of  $350,000  each. 

The  Western  Canada  Shipyards  on  False  Creek  will 
build  six  wooden  steamers  for  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board,  two  having  already  been  started.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  these  will  be  $4,500,000. 

The  British  Pacific  Engineering  Co.,  Vancouver,  has 
a.  ship  construction  program  of  about  $1,500,000.  The 
Taylor  Engineering  Co.,  Vancouver,  has  taken  up  the 
designing  of  ships  and  is  bdilding  small  ships  of  a 
total  value  of  $300,000. 

The  Vancouver  Shipyard  &  Engineering  Works  has 
located  a  yard  on  Burrard  Inlet  and  will  build  ships  for 
sale  instead  of  on  contract.  The  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  with  offices  in  Vancouver  and  pulp  plant  at  Mill 
Bay  on  Howe  Sound,  Swanson  Bay  and  Quatsino,  west 
coast  Vancouver  Island,  will  build  ships  for  its  own 
use  at  Quatsino,  and  will  lay  two  keels  immediately. 
The  Cameron  Genoa  Mills,  Shipbuilders,  Lt.,  Victoria, 
have  launched  four  wooden  auxiliary  power  schooners 
and  will  build  two  more  to  cost  $150,000  each.  They  will 
also  build  four  wooden  steamers  for  the  Imperial  Muni- 
tions Board  of  a  total  value  of  $1,400,000. 

The  Foundation  Co.  has  leased  Turpel's  shipyards  at 
Victoria,  and  is  constructing  five  ships  for  the  Imperial 
Munitions  Board  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $1,750,000. 
Yarrows,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  is  building  four  shallow 
draft  vessels  for  river  navigation  in  India. 

The  British  Columbia  Construction  &  Engineering 
Co.  is  establishing  yards  on  Poplar  Island,  New  West- 
minster, and  will  build  four  steamers  for  the  Imperial 
Munitions  Board  to  cost  $1,400,000. 

The  Pacific  Construction  Co.  has  taken  over  the 
yards  of  the  Coquitlam  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Port  Coquit- 
lam, and  will  build  two  steamers  for  the  Imperial  Muni- 
tions Board  to  cost  $700,000. 

Harrison  &  Lamond,  South  Vancouver,  have  a  con- 
tract to  build  an  auxiliary  schooner  for  the  Dominion 
^government  for  trade  between  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic to  cost  $150,000. 

Other  concerns  having  shipbuilding  plans  are  the 
British  Columbia  Marine,  The  Sound  Construction  Co., 
the  Victoria  Machinery  Depot  and  the  Westminster 
Marine  Ways. 


Frank  Dallett,  C.  C.  Bland  and  F.  A.  Dutton  have 
recently  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Warwick 
Steel  &  Iron  Breaking  Co.,  with  main  offices  in  the 
Harrison  Building,  Philadelphia,  and  a  plant  at  War- 
wick, Pa.  The  company  will  deal  in  scrap  material  and 
has  facilities  for  breaking  large  pieces  of  iron  and 
steel.  Frank  Dallett  of  Dallett  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  equipment  trade  for  more  than 
30  years. 
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TAKES  IMPORTANT  STEP 


GRANTED  WAGE  INCREASE 


Shipping  Board  Will  Require  All  Charters  to  Be 
Approved 

Washington,  Sept.  11.— The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  has  taken  the  first  important  step  looking 
to  the  assumption  of  complete  control  over  the  ocean- 
going merchant  marine  of  the  country  by  announcing 
that  it  will  at  once  appoint  a  general  chartering  board 
to  which  all  charters  must  be  submitted  for  approval 
and  intimating  that  existing  ocean  rates  will  be  re- 
duced by  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  The  board's  action 
will  be  based  upon  the  sweeping  authority  delegated  to 
it  by  the  act  of  Sept.  7,  IQ'IG,  as  amended  by  the 
Alexander  law.  The  announcement  of  the  board  has 
created  consternation  among  shipowners  whose  current 
charters  have  been  made  at  rates  from  three  to  five 
times  normal  charges,  and  has  been  followed  by  a 
slump  in  steamship  shares.  Vessel  ovraers  are  protest- 
ing vigorously  in  person  and  through  their  Senators 
and  Representatives,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  policy  marked  out  by  the  Shipping  Board  will 
be  in  any  way  modified. 

The  chartering  board  will  probably  consist  of  three 
members  and  will  sit  in  New  York.  To  effectively  con- 
trol transatlantic  shipping  under  the  American  flag, 
the  board  will  probably  formally  requisition  the  great 
majority  of  merchant  vessels,  but  after  commandeering 
them,  will  return  them  to  their  owners  for  operation 
under  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  soon  to  be  pre- 
pared and  promulgated  by  the  Shipping  Board.  In 
order  that  the  supervision  of  transatlantic  shipping 
may  be  as  effective  and  as  comprehensive  as  possible, 
the  President  has  determined  that  a  member  of  the 
Shipping  Board  or  a  designated  representative  of  that 
body  shall  be  added  to  the  exports  council.  The  co- 
ordination of  these  two  bodies  is  of  importance,  as  it 
will  bring  into  close  harmony  the  policy  and  general 
operations  of  both  cargo  and  tonnage  control.  Es- 
pecially, it  will  give  the  exports  council  a  check  upon 
the  ocean-going  carriers  and  enable  it  to  determine 
readily  whether  its  decrees  are  being  closely  observed. 

It  is  probable  that  the  drastic  cuts  in  ocean  freight 
rates  to  be  made  by  the  chartering  board  will  be  tenta- 
tive and  subject  to  readjustment  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  not  intended  to  cripple  steamship  lines,  but  rather  to 
stimulate  them  into  the  greatest  possible  activity.  At 
the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  comprehensive  authority 
which  Congress  has  voted  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  Shipping  Board  will  be  in  position  to 
secure  a  maximum  of  service  from  the  entire  American 
merchant  marine  quite  irrespective  of  the  profits  al- 
lowed vessel  owners.  There  is,  however,  no  desire  to 
render  the  business  of  owning  and  operating  merchant 
ships  unprofitable,  and  the  board  is  fully  alive  to  the 
lact  that  more  can  be  done  for  the  commerce  of  the 
country  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  vessel 
owners  than  under  any  system  of  commandeering  and 
Governmental  operation  that  could  be  devised.  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
transatlantic  freight  rates  are  now  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $17  or  $18  per  ton,  and  it  is  said  that  a  maximum  of 
about  $i;j  will  be  fixed  with  a  general  average  of  not 
more  than  half  that  figure. 


Small  Imports  of  Ferromanganese  in  July 

Ferromanganese  imports  into  the  United  States  in 
July  according  to  data  furnished  TnK  Iron  Age  were 
only  20:i7  gross  tons.  The  distribution  was  as  follows: 
Through  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  887  tons;  Baltimore, 
400  tons;  New  Orleans,  750  tons,  with  New  York  and 
Norfolk  reporting  none  imported.  The  July  receipts 
are  the  lowest  for  any  month  this  year,  the  next  lowest 
having  been  May,  with  2187  tons.  The  total  to  Aug.  1, 
1917,  is  now  32,801  tons  or  4080  tons  per  month.  The 
average  imports  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
was  6190  tons  per  month,  with  the  average  in  1916  at 
7677  tons  per  month.  This  is  a  falling  off  since  April 
of  25  per  cent  in  our  imports. 


Sheet  and  Tin-Plate  Workers  Now  Far  Above 
the  Scale 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  Sept.  10. — Examination  of  sales 
sheets  completed  here  Tuesday  shows  black  sheets  sell- 
ing on  a  5c.  card,  an  increase  from  4.45c.,  thus  advanc- 
ing wages  of  sheet  workers  10 1/^  per  cent.  Tin  plate 
during  the  last  60  days  was  selling  on  an  average  $7.75 
a  box,  the  prices  advancing  from  $6.85.  Wages  were, 
therefore,  increased  16  per  cent.  Both  sheet  and  tin 
plate  workers'  wages  now  are  about  86  per  cent  above 
the  base. 

A  Peculiar  Strike 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  strikes  that  has  ever  been 
noted  in  New  England  occurred  last  week  in  the  plant 
of  the  Collins  Co.,  Collinsville,  Conn.  About  125  men 
employed  in  the  grinding  room  of  that  company  went 
on  strike  after  a  request  that  the  company  buy  coal 
and  sell  it  to  the  men  was  refused  because  the  company 
could  not  obtain  it.  The  trouble  was  adjusted  by  grant- 
ing an  increase  to  the  men  which  will  pay  for  the  win- 
ter's supply  of  coal,  even  at  the  prevailing  prices,  and 
by  the  assurance  of  the  company  that  if  the  local 
dealers  failed  to  supply  the  amount  of  coal  necessary, 
the  company  would  take  steps  to  get  it.  At  the  present 
time,  most  of  the  Polish  workmen  employed  in  the 
grinding  department  are  earning  between  $25  and  $30 
a  week.  This  strike  indicates  the  seriousness  of  the 
coal  situation  in  many  of  the  smaller  places  in  New 
England. 

News  of  Labor  World 

At  a  meeting  of  the  minimum  wage  committee  of 
the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  machinists,  held  Sept.  7,  it  was 
decided  to  put  into  effect  at  once  a  demand  on  certain 
factories  for  an  increase  in  wages.  The  local  unions 
are  maintaining  much  secrecy  in  regard  to  their  plans, 
and  it  is  understood  that  many  meetings  of  shop  crews 
are  to  be  held  this  week.  The  four  local  union  lodges 
have  voted  to  pay  strike  benefits  to  the  non-union  ma- 
chinists who  are  participating  in  the  strike  at  the  Lake 
Torpedo  Boat  Co. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  has  announced 
a  monthly  bonus  of  12  ^/^  per  cent  above  the  regular 
wages,  to  be  paid  to  its  3000  employees.  More  than  one 
day's  absence  a  month  except  in  case  of  serious  illness 
will  debar  a  workman  from  participating  in  the  bonus. 
As  the  present  weekly  payroll  is  about  $60,000,  the 
bonu^  payments  will  amount  to  about  $30,000  a  month. 
The  striking  shopmen  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road are  voting  on  the  acceptance  of  an  offer  of  the 
company  to  pay  an  advance  of  five  cents  an  hour  im- 
mediately and  to  submit  the  question  of  a  further  ad- 
vance of  three  cents  an  hour  to  the  decision  of  Henry 
B.  Endicott,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Safety  Commission,  as  arbitrator.  The  original  demand 
of  the  men  was  for  eight  cents  an  hour  increase,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  present  offer  will  be  accepted  and 
the  men  return  to  work.  Nearly  4000  employees  are 
involved. 


New  Mill  Placed  in  Operation 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  started  last 
week  its  new  12-in.  mill  built  by  the  Morgan  Engi- 
neering Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  The  mill  started  off 
very  satisfactorily,  and  is  designed  to  take  steel  billets 
up  to  30  ft.  in  length  from  1%  x  %  to  3  x  3  in.  and 
reduce  them  to  rounds,  squares,  flats  and  angles.  The 
new  mill  is  contained  in  a  steel  building  100  ft.  wide 
by  401  ft.  in  length,  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  10,000 
tons  per  month.  On  Feb.  5,  this  year,  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  put  in  operation  a  9-in.  Morgan 
bar  mill  designed  to  roll  rounds,  squares,  flats  and 
angles,  with  a  capacity  under  normal  operation  of  6000 
tons  per  month  of  average  sections.  An  illustrated  de- 
.scription  of  this  mill  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
April  5,  1917. 
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British  Steel  Exports  and  Imports  Still  of 
Fair  Volume 

British  steel  exports  in  June  were  220,304  gross 
tons,  excluding  iron  ore  and  including  scrap.  This 
compares  with  199,418  tons  in  May  of  this  year  and 
310,625  tons  in  June,  1916.  The  June  exports  are 
second  in  tonnage  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
the  average  to  July  1  having  been  206,164  tons  per 
month  as  compared  with  279,819  tons  per  month  in 
1916. 

Pig-iron  exports  in  June  were  76,235  tons,  against 
60,644  tons  last  May  and  66,150  tons  in  June,  1916. 
Ferroalloy  exports  in  June,  almost  entirely  ferroman- 
ganese,  were  10,558  tons.  The  monthly  average  to  July 
1  has  been  9,273  tons,  as  compared  with  11,273  tons  per 
month  in  the  same  period  in  1916. 

Rail  exports  in  June  were  only  2,460  tons  and  were 
11,943  tons  less  to  July  1,  1917,  than  to  July  1,  1916. 
Steel  bar  exports,  which  have  been  chiefly  to  France, 
continue  to  decline.  In  June  they  were  25,650  tons  as 
compared  with  19,537  tons  in  May,  this  year,  and 
59,188  tons  in  June,  1916.  The  total  to  July  1,  1917, 
or  170,619  tons  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  exports 
to  July  1,  1916. 

Imports  of  steel  in  June,  excluding  iron  ore  and 
including  scrap,  were  33,489  tons,  an  amount  exceeded 
in  but  one  month  (May)  since  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  started.  The  lowest  month  this  year  was 
March,  with  an  importation  of  only  25,990  tons.  Total 
imports  to  July  1  this  year  have  been  202,176  tons 
against  401,281  tons  to  July  1,  1916.  The  monthly 
average  to  July  1,  1917,  is  33,696  tons. 

Imports  of  steel  blooms,  billets  and  slabs  are  rapid- 
ly declining.  In  June  they  were  only  873  tons  as  con- 
trasted with  11,223  tons  in  June,  1916.  The  total  to 
July  1,  1917,  has  been  only  20,614  tons  as  compared 
with  75,996  tons  to  July  1,  1916.  Imports  of  steel 
ingots  to  July  1  this  year  were  3,089  tons;  to  July  1, 
1916,  they  were  12,874  tons.  Manganese  ore  and  iron- 
ore  import  statistics  have  not  been  included  in  the  offi- 
cial data  for  several  months. 

The  extent  of  the  war  decline  in  imports  can  be 
appreciated  by  a  comparison  with  those  for  1913,  when 
the  average  for  the  year  was  195,264  tons  per  month. 


National  Safety  Congress  in  New  York 
This  Week 

The  National  Safety  Council  is  holding  its  sixth  an- 
nual congress  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  this  week. 
A  general  round  table  discussion  was  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  but  the  regular  genera!  sessions  began  on 
Wednesday  with  sectional  meetings  scheduled  for  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday.  The  foundry  section  is  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
Thursday  morning  and  the  iron  and  steel  section  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons,  as  well  as  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  A  session  on  safety  matters  in  con- 
nection with  aytomobile  manufacturing  is  covered  also 
by  a  special  session  with  meetings  on  Friday  morning 
and  afternoon  and  the  other  sessions  include  three 
for  the  health  and  industrial  relations  division.  In  all 
the  program  includes  157  speakers. 

Of  the  twenty-five  directors  elected  to  serve  three 
years,  G.  L.  Avery,  secretary,  Avery  Co.,  Peoria,  111.; 
J.  M.  Eaton,  manager  welfare  department,  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Earl  B.  Morgan,  safety 
engineer,  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  were  among 
those  renominated,  and  the  following  were  among  those 
elected  on  the  basis  of  fresh  nominations :  W.  L.  Chandler, 
Dodge  Sales  &  Engireering  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.;  B.  F. 
Tillson,  superintendent.  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Frank- 
lin, N.  J.;  Charles  R.  Hook,  vice-president,  operating 
division,  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Safety  Congress,  in  other 
words,  throughout  the  week  of  Sept.  10,  a  Safety 
and  Sanitation  Exposition  will  be  held  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Safety. 

At  the  general  meeting  on  Sept.  11,  Lew  R.  Palmer, 


deputy  commissioner  of  labor  of  Pennsylvania,  Harris- 
burg,  delivered  his  address  as  president  of  the  National 
Safety  Council.  He  emphasized  the  safety  movement 
as  "the  entering  wedge  whereby  a  better  understanding 
can  be  developed  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee. With  it,"  he  said,  "comes  a  frank  admission  of 
one  vital  problem,  the  solution  of  which  works  for  their 
mutual  benefit."  Suggesting  that  the  co-operative  plan 
works  for  the  good  of  all  in  this  one  instance,  he  holds 
it  reasonable  that  the  circle  of  application  will  grow. 
He  deplored  the  fact  that  organized  labor  as  a  whole 
is  still  unorganized  for  safety,  and  one  is  short-sighted, 
he  said,  not  to  recognize  in  this  field  alone  a  work  worth 
a  lifetime  of  devotion.  He  referred  to  the  remarkable 
increase  in  membership,  68  per  cent  in  the  year,  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  conditions,  and  paid  a  tribute  to 
W.  H.  Cameron,  elevated  a  year  ago  from  the  position 
of  secretary  to  general  manager,  and  to  R.  W.  Camp- 
bell, president  for  the  first  years  of  the  council,  and 
Arthur  Morey,  Mr.  Palmer's  predecessor. 


Installations  of  the  Greaves-Etchells  Electric 
Furnace 

The  Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia announces  the  sale  of  the  following  Greaves- 
Etchells  electric  furnaces: 

The  American  Radiator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  install  one 
C-ton  furnace. 

The  Singer  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  will  install  one  6-ton 
furnace. 

The  installation  of  these  two  furnaces  makes  a 
total  of  five  of  this  type  operating  or  contracted  for 
in  the  United  States. 

Foreign  orders  for  this  furnace  recently  contracted 
for  in  England  include  a  second  order  for  a  6-ton  fur- 
nace for  the  Stewart  &  Lloyd  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland; 
two  10-ton  and  one  6-ton  furnace  for  Vickers,  Ltd.,  of 
Sheffield  for  installation  in  Spain  and  one  furnace 
for  Hobson,  Houghton  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  for  making  tool 
steel. 


Steel  Corporation's  Orders  Again  Decline 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  showing  unfilled  orders  on  its  books  on 
Aug.  31,  reveals  a  total  of  10,407,049  tons.  This  is  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  month  of  437,115,  the  total 
on  July  31  having  been  10,844,164  tons.  This  is  the 
fourth  consecutive  decrease  since  the  record  total  of 
12,183,083  tons  on  April  30,  and  is  the  smallest  since 
last  October.  A  year  ago  the  unfilled  orders  were 
9,660,357  tons  and  they  were  less  than  half  the  present 
total  two  years  ago.  The  following  table  gives  the  un- 
filled tonnage  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at 
the  close  of  each  month  since  January,  1914: 

1917     .,         1916  1915  1914 

January 11,474,054        7,922,767  4,248,571  4,613,680 

February 11,576,697        8,568,966  4,345,371  5,026,440 

March    11,711,644        9,331,001  4,255,749  4,653,825 

April    12,183,083        9,829,551  4,162,244  4,277,068 

May    11,886,591        9,937,798  4,264,598  3,998,160 

June 11,383,287        9,640,458  4,678,196  4,032,857 

July    10,844,164        9,593,592  4,928,540  4,158,589 

Augu.st 10,407,049        9,660,357  4,908,445  4,213,331 

September 9,522,584  5,317,618  2,787,667 

October 10,015,260  6,165,452  3,461,097 

November 11,058.542  7,189,489  3,324,592 

December    11,547,286  7,806,220  3,836,643 


British  Prices  for  Iron  and  Steel  Scrap 

Maximum  prices  for  scrap  steel  in  Great  Britain 
were  changed  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  on  Aug. 
28,  according  to  a  cablegram  from  the  American  Consul' 
General  at  London.  The  new  order,  cancelling  pre- 
vious orders,  reads:  Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  £5  5s.; 
steel  turnings  and  borings,  £3% ;  steel  turnings  and 
borings  mixed  with  wrought  iron,  £2i4 ;  all  other 
classes  of  steel  scrap  mixed  or  not  with  wrought  iron 
or  other  material,  £5  5s.  The  following  maximum 
prices  were  fixed  for  iron  scrap:  Wrought  iron  scrap, 
£5  5s. ;  wrought  iron  turnings  and  borings  mixed  with 
steel  or  other  materials,  £2%. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
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GOVERNMENT  BUYING 


Large  Requirements  Later  in  Shell  Steel 


Billets  Yield  Further  and  Some  Finished  Prod- 
ucts Are  Easier 

Readjustment  in  iron  and  steel  values  is  slow- 
paced  and  the  Government  situation  is  more  compli- 
cated if  anything.  A  significant  fact  is  that  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  Entente  Allies  are  again 
actively  negotiating  on  their  own  behalf,  indicating 
the  suspension,  for  the  time  at  least,  of  efforts  to  get 
steel  for  them  through  the  War  Industries  Board  at 
the  prices  to  be  fixed  later  for  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Attorney  General  has  given  an  opinion  that 
manufacturer  members  of  advisory  committees  may 
continue  their  activities  at  Washington,  by  declaring 
their  interest  in  each  Government  contract  that  may 
be  taken  by  their  companies.  The  steel  committee 
has  not  resumed  its  functions,  however,  as  the  opin- 
ion is  considered  vague  on  some  points  and  machin- 
ery is  lacking  for  complying  with  the  conditions  im- 
posed. 

There  is  a  steady  run  of  Government  buying 
while  the  major  war  program  is  being  worked  out ; 
Government  purchases,  in  fact,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
current  business.  Individual  consumers,  in  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  market  will  continue  to  decline, 
are  doing  no  buying  that  can  be  put  off. 

By  the  latest  survey  of  Army  and  Navy  needs, 
the  mills  will  be  called  on  to  supply  the  Government 
far  more  shell  steel  than  has  been  talked  of  in  the 
great  prominence  given  to  ship  plates.  It  develops 
also  that  some  large  shipments  on  shell  steel  con- 
tracts are  yet  to  be  made  to  Great  Britain  and  that 
that  country  will  buy  a  considerable  additional 
amount  of  such  steel  from  the  United  States. 

Though  a  new  plate  mill  at  Pittsburgh  is  to  start 
early  in  October  and  further  new  capacity  will  come 
in  by  Jan.  1,  the  tonnage  of  plates  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  Government  ships,  when  projected  yards 
begin  building,  will  leave  little  or  nothing  for  Japan. 
Meanwhile  some  of  the  Japanese  plates  may  be 
taken  from  the  mills  and  stored  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting them  released. 

Large  requirements  of  fabricated  steel  for 
American  operations  in  France  are  indicated  by  the 
placing  of  100  steel  buildings  with  the  Blaw  Steel 
Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  calling  for  11,000 
tons.  Thirty-two  other  buildings  also  for  France, 
to  be  u.sed  as  Army  store  houses,  are  pending. 
There  is  in  addition  $5,000,000  worth  of  steel  build- 
ings for  the  new  gun  making  plants  of  private  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country. 

Italy  is  in  the  market  for  billets  and  various 
finished  products  and  has  offered  $00  at  mill  for 
open-hearth  steel.  For  eight  vessels  for  Italy  the 
American  International  Steel  Corporation  has  asked 


for  15,200  tons  of  plates,  5600  tons  of  shapes  and 
800  tons  of  bars. 

Recent  Government  purchases  have  included 
4000  tons  of  rivets  and  some  large  bolt  contracts 
are  pending,  one  calling  for  twenty  million  bolts. 
The  Government  has  added  14,000  kegs  of  nails  at 
$3.20  to  its  recent  purchases,  these  being  for  avia- 
tion camps. 

There  has  been  a  further  settling  of  prices  for 
semi-finished  steel.  A  sale  of  4  x  4-in.  open-hearth 
billets  has  been  made  at  Pittsburgh  at  $65  and  one 
of  2000  tons  of  open-hearth  ingots  at  $60,  delivered, 
netting  $58  at  mill.  Sheet  bars  and  slabs,  however, 
have  not  been  quoted  below  $75. 

The  tendency  to  lower  prices  is  seen  in  bars  as 
well  as  in  plates  in  the  Central  West  and  to  some 
extent  in  sheets.  Sales  of  several  lots  of  steel  bars 
for  delivery  in  the  first  half  of  1918  have  been  made 
at  3.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  jobbers  have  bought  for 
the  last  quarter  of  this  year  at  4c.  Makers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  have  asked  for  prices  for  the 
first  half  of  next  year  but  mills  have  held  off. 

Pig  iron  resales  are  more  frequent.  Uncon- 
firmed rumors  have  been  widespread  of  the  fixing  of 
lower  Government  prices  on  pig  iron  and  these  may 
have  prompted  consumers'  sales  in  the  expectation 
that  the  iron  could  be  replaced  later  on  a  lower 
basis.  Generally  pig  iron  prices  have  yielded  $1 
to  $2  a  ton.  There  have  been  $47  No.  2  Birmingham 
iron  and  $50  iron  in  the  Middle  West,  and  generally 
resale  lots  have  been  offered  at  about  $2  under  fur- 
nace prices. 

The  Government  purchases  of  15,000  tons  of 
coke  at  $3.50  for  foundry  and  $3  for  furnace  grades 
were  made  in  July,  though  generally  made  public 
only  in  the  past  week.  No  indication  of  the  pric^ 
the  Government  will  fix  on  blast  furnace  coke  ha^ 
been  given.  Prompt  coke  has  sold  in  the  past  week 
at  $13  to  $13.50  at  oven,  and  if  a  $3.50  or  $4  price 
is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Government  the  pig  iron  mar- 
ket might  be  affected  materially. 

The  buying  of  77,000,000  lb.  of  copper  for  the 
Allies  at  25  cents  has  been  taken  as  pointing  to  the 
same  price  on  the  much  larger  contracts  for  the 
Government.  Negotiations  were  not  concluded  on 
Tuesday  as  expected,  in  view  of  the  reported  con- 
tention made  for  a  2y2-cent  concession  from  the 
price  to  the  Allies,  a  rather  surprising  abandon- 
ment of  the  one-price-for-all  principle. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  11  (By  Wire). 
The  steel  trade  is  still  waiting  on  the  Government 
to  announce  its  prices  on  steel,  and  the  whole  situation 
is  about  as  quiet  as  it  could  possibly  get.  As  time  goes 
by,  consumers  seem  more  determined  than  ever  not  to 
buy  a  pound  of  material  not  positively  necessary,  but 
80  far  specifications  against  contracts  are  reported  aa 
being  received  at  a  fair  rate.  It  is  really  remarkable 
how  well  prices  have  held  up  in  the  absence  of  practi- 
cally any  new  buying.  Pig  iron  has  held  steady  in  the 
past  week,  but  there  are  still  lower  prices  being  named 
on  soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets,  $65,  Pitts- 
burgh, having  been  done.  A  sale  of  2000  tons  of  open- 
hearth  ingots  for  September-October  delivery  at  $60 
per  gross  ton  is  reported.     Prices  on  finished  iron  and 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

AdvaxKes  Over  the  Previous  "Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


„.      T  Sept.  12,  Sept.  5, 

Pig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton:  1917.  1917. 

No.  2  X,  Philadelphia...  $52.00  $53.00 

No.    2,    Valley    furnace...  52.00  52.00 

No.   2   Southern,   Cin'ti...  49.90  49.90 

No.    2,    Birmingham,    Ala.  47.00  47.00 

No.   2,  furnace,  Chicago*.  55.00  55.00 

Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa..  50.00  50.00 

Basic,  Valley  furnace.  ..  .  48.00  48.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh....  51.95  51.95 

Malleable   Bess.,  Ch'go*..  55.00  55.00 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh.  ...  46.95  46.95 

L.   S.  charcoal,  Chicago..  58.00  58.00 


Aug.  15,  Sept.  13, 
1917.        1916. 


Rails,  Billets,  etc.,     Per  Gross  Ton: 


Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill  38.00 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,   at  mill  40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh.  6.5.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Pittsburgh.  65.00 

O.-h.    sheet   bars.   P'gh.  .  .  7.5.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh  100.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 85.00 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh...  90.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents 

Iron  bars,  Philadelphia.  . 
Iron  bars,   Pittsburgh.... 

Iron   bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh... 
Steel  bars.  New  York.  .  .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.. 
Tank  plates.  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  New  York.  . 
Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh.. 


38.00 
40.00 
75.00 
75.00 
80.00 
100.00 
90.00 
90.00 


$53.00 
53.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
52.00 
55.95 
55.00 
46.95 
58.00 


38.00 
40.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
125.00 
100.00 
90.00 


$19.50 
18.50 
17.40 
14.50 
18.00 
19.75 
18.00 
21.95 
19.00 
18.70 
19.75 


33.00 
35.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
69.00 
48.00 
55.00 


Cents.     Cents.     Cents. 


ins5 

5.185 

5.159 

2.659 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

2.60 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

2.35 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

2.60 

4.195 

4.195 

4.669 

2.769 

8.00 

8.00 

9.00 

4.00 

8.1i>5 

8.945 

10.169 

4.169 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

2.60 

4.445 

4.445 

4.669 

2.769 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

3.00 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


„.       ^      XT    •.          J  «r-           Sept.  12,  Sept.  5,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  18, 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1917.  1917.  1917.  1916. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh  8.50  8.50  8.50  2.90 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh  10.00  10.00  10.00  4.15 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh..  4.00  4.00  4.00  2.60 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh 4.65  4.65  4.65  2.60 

Fence   wire,    buse,    P'gh..  3.95  3.95  3.95  2.55 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  P'gh 4.85  4.85  4.85  3.45 

Old  Material,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron    rails,   Chicago $44.50  $44.50  $40.50  $18.75 

Iron   rails,    Philadelphia..  45.00  45.00  45.00  20.00 

Carwheels,     Chicago 33..")»  31.50  30.50  11.75 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  .  SH.UO  34.00  35.00  15.50 

Heavy   steel    scrap,    P'gh.  S.i.00  34.00  31.00  16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  SO.OO  31.00  31.00  14.75 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  SS.OO  31.00  29.00  16.00 

No.  1  cast,  Pitt.sburgh .  .  .  .  30.00  30.00  30.00  14.50 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.  .  32.00  32.00  33.00  16.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  24.00  24.00  23.00  12.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 45.00  45.00  45.00  20.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  36.00  36.00  33.50  16.50 

Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Ov<^n : 

Furnace  coke,  prompt...  tlS.OO  $13.50  $16.00  $2.90 

Furnace   coke,    future 10.00  10.00  10.00  2.50 

Foundry   coke,   prompt...  1^.00  14.50  14.00  3.25 

Foundry  coke,   future 12.50  12.50  10.00  3.50 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake   copper.    New  York.  a.5..'>0  25.25  28.00  28.00 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.  Y.  25.50  25.25  28.00  28.12^ 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 8.00  8.00  8.50  9.00 

Spelter,    New    York 8.25  8.25  8.75  9.25 

Lead,   St.    Louis 9.50  10.12%    10.75  6.60 

Lead,    New    York 9.70  10.25  10.87%      6.75 

Tin,    New    York (ilMT^    61.00  62.25  38.25 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  14.50  14.50  15.00  11.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $12.00  $12.00  $12.00  $5.75 


steel  are  fairly  strong,  but  there  has  not  been  enough 
nevi^  buying  for  the  past  month  to  test  them  out.  It  is 
known  that  stocks  are  running  pretty  low,  and  it  is 
believed  that  just  as  soon  as  the  Government  announces 
its  prices  on  steel,  a  fairly  heavy  buying  movement  may 
come  very  quickly.  If  reports  are  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment intends  to  pay  25  cents  for  copper,  this  might 
indicate  that  prices  on  steel  will  not  be  fixed  as  low  as 
some  in  the  trade  anticipate.  About  the  only  activity 
going  is  in  blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment, 
which  is  selling  freely  at  $13  and  $13.50  per  net  ton  at 
oven.  Some  large  Government  orders  for  shafting, 
railroad  spikes,  rivets,  sheets  and  other  finished  steel 
are  about  to  be  placed.  In  fact,  Government  buying 
has  dominated  the  market  for  more  than  a  month  past, 
the  am,ount  of  new  buying  from  other  consumers  being 
almost  negligible. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  pig  iron  market  is  almost  stag- 
nant, the  only  sale  reported  in  the  past  week  being  one 
of  400  tons  of  Bessemer,  100  tons  a  month  for  last  four 
months  of  this  year  at  the  reported  price  of  $51,  Valley 
furnace.  Nothing  has  been  done  on  the  Government 
inquiry  that  came  out  about  a  month  ago  for  40,000 
tons  of  Bessemer  iron  for  shipment  to  Italy,  and  this 
may  fall  through.  It  is  said  about  25,000  tons  for  this 
inquiry  was  gathered  up,  but  the  prices  quoted  were 
not  satisfactory,  and  the  negotiations  were  dropped. 
There  is  no  new  inquiry  and  prices  are  unchanged  in 
the  absence  of  sales.  E.  W.  Mudge  &  Co.  have  blown 
out  Claire  furnace  at  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  for  relining  and 
repairs. 

We  now  quote  as  follows:  Standard  Bessemer  iron,  $50 
to  $52  ;  basic,  $48  ;  No.  2  foundry,  $52  ;  malleable  Bessemer, 
$52  to  $53;  and  gray  forge,  $46  to  $47.  all  at  Valley  furnace. 
The  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land districts  from  Valley  furnaces  Is  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — Prices  on  soft  Bessemer 
and  open  hearth  billets  continue  to  decline,  and  more 
re-sale  steel  is  being  offered  than  the  market  will  ab- 


sorb. We  note  one  sale  of  1000  tons  of  4  x  4-in,  soft 
open-hearth  billets  at  $65,  Pittsburgh,  and  additional 
steel  has  been  off"ered  at  this  price  or  less.  Reports  are 
that  a  Chicago  interest  has  offered  Bessemer  ingots  on 
the  basis  of  about  $52,  Chicago,  or  about  $55,  delivered 
Youngstown;  but  the  concern  credited  with  having  sold 
this  steel  denies  having  done  so.  Reports  are  also  cur- 
rent here  that  the  Italian  Commission  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City  has  been  endeavoring  to  buy 
soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets  on  the  basis  of 
$60,  Pittsburgh,  for  shipment  to  Italy,  but  has  not 
succeeded.  There  has  not  been  as  much  decline 
in  prices  of  sheet  bars  and  large  slabs  as  in  billets, 
the  differential  now  existing  between  billets  and  sheet 
bars  and  slabs  being  about  $10  per  ton.  There  is  very 
little  new  demand  for  steel,  as  consumers  are  holding 
off,  waiting  for  lower  prices.  We  now  quote  soft 
Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets  at  $65,  Pittsburgh, 
and  sheet  bars  and  large  slabs  at  $75,  Pittsburgh.  We 
quote  forging  billets  at  nominally  $100  per  ton  for 
ordinary  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  there 
is  no  buying. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  not  been  a 
seller  of  either  standard  sections  or  light  rails  for  more 
than  a  month,  and  a  good  part  of  the  new  business  com- 
ing up  in  light  rails  is  being  taken  by  the  re-rolling 
mills.  However,  the  Carnegie  company  and  also  the 
Cambria  Steel  Co.  are  sold  up  on  light  rails  and  heavy 
sections  for  a  good  many  months  to  come.  Prices  on 
new  light  rails  and  standard  sections  are  given  on  page 
627. 

Ferroalloys. — It  developed  that  the  Electro-Metallur- 
gical Co.  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  leading  producer 
of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  has  not  yet  fixed  its  prices 
for  1918  delivery,  but  is  being  strongly  importuned  by 
its  customers  to  do  so.  The  new  demand  for  ferroalloys 
is  not  very  active,  consumers  being  covered  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year.     There  was  a  recent  sale  of 
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250  tons  of  8()  per  cent  domestic  ferromanganese  at 
$350,  delivered,  for  first  quarter.  We  quote  80  per  cent 
domestic  ferromanganese  at  $375  to  $400  for  prompt 
shipment,  and  $350  delivered,  for  first  half  of  1918. 
We  quote  18  to  22  per  cent  ferrosilicon  at  $80  to  $82.50 
per  gross  ton,  delivered. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  ?90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $84  to  $89,  8  per  cent 
$85  to  $90,  9  per  cent  $86  to  $91,  10  per  cent  $87  to  $92,  11  ' 
and  12  per  cent  $88  to  $93.  All  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace,  Jack- 
son or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these  fur- 
Tiaces  having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton  for 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Structural  Material. — No  new  work  is  being  given 
out  in  this  district  and  local  fabricators  report  they  are 
sold  up  on  on  all  the  steel  they  can  fabricate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  and  are  not  actively  bidding  on 
new  work.  Mills  are  making  better  deliveries  than  for 
some  time.  We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in. 
at  4c.  to  4.50c.,  the  lower  price  for  last  quarter  on  large 
contracts  and  the  higher  price  on  small  lots  for  fairly 
prompt  delivery.  These  are  mill  prices,  while  small  lots 
from  warehouse  bring  5c.  to  6c.,  depending  on  the  order. 

Plates. — Of  the  total  orders  for  cars  placed  by  the 
Government,  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  has  taken  1800 
composite  steel  gondolas,  having  wooden  floors  and 
sides,  while  its  western  interest,  the  Western  Steel  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago,  has  taken  a  Government  order 
for  500  narrow  gage  cars.  Steel  car  builders  report  that 
deliveries  of  plates  and  small  shapes  by  the  mills  are 
very  little  better.  The  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Co.,  Pe- 
troleum, Pa.,  has  taken  100  steel  tank  cars  for  the  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Co.  has  taken  45  steel  gondolas  and  400  wooden  box 
cars  for  the  Government.  A  leading  mill  has  taken  27,- 
000  tons  of  sheared  plates  for  shipment  to  the  Pacific 
coast  to  be  used  by  a  boat  builder  for  boats  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  quote  ^/4  in.  and  heavier  sheared  plates 
at  8c.  to  9c.  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
Small  lots  from  warehouse  bring  lie.  to  12c.,  prices  de- 
pending on  sizes  and  the  quantity  wanted. 

Sheets. — While  prices  on  sheets  remain  fairly  strong, 
consumers  are  having  much  less  trouble  in  getting 
prompt  delivery.  Some  mills  that  a  month  or  more 
ago  were  refusing  to  quote  are  now  seeking  orders  for 
all  grades  of  sheets  and  promising  deliveries  in  60  to  90 
days.  There  has  been  no  actual  decline  in  prices,  except 
on  galvanized,  which  are  $2  to  $3  a  ton  less  than  a 
month  ago.  Consumers  of  sheets  are  expecting  a  read- 
justment in  prices  to  a  much  lower  basis  and  are  hold- 
ing off  from  buying  as  much  as  they  possibly  can.  The 
Navy  Department  recently  placed  about  7000  tons  of 
Bessemer  and  open  hearth  black  sheets  at  the  tentative 
price  of  5c.  for  No.  28  gage,  subject  to  later  adjustment. 
There  has  not  been  enough  new  buying  in  sheets  for  a 
month  or  more  to  actually  test  new  prices.  Prices  on 
the  different  grades  of  sheets,  which  are  only  fairly 
firm,  are  given  on  page  627. 

Tin  Plate. — The  committee  appointed  by  the  tin 
plate  makers  at  the  meeting  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  Fri- 
day, Aug.  31,  has  sent  out  a  general  inquiry  to  tin  plate 
manufacturers  asking  them  to  submit  figures  as  to  how 
much  tin  plate  they  expect  to  turn  out  in  1918,  and  how 
much  will  be  available  for  packers  of  perishable  foods 
and  also  non-perishable  foods.  It  is  assumed  the  com- 
mittee desires  this  information  to  be  used  in  a  further 
conference  to  l)e  held  with  F'ood  Administrator  Hoover, 
and  also  to  get  a  general  line  as  to  the  probable  output 
of  tin  plate  next  year.  As  stated  before,  it  is  not  be- 
lieved the  output  of  tin  plate  in  1918  will  be  much  larg- 
er than  this  year,  owing  to  the  scarcity  in  labor  and  the 
fact  that  at  present  no  new  tin  plate  mills  are  being 
built.  Packers  of  perishable  foods  are  being  furnished 
tin  plate  quite  promptly,  and  it  is  not  believed  they  will 
•offer  very  much  for  lack  of  plate  for  packing  foods. 
Some  former  makers  of  terne  plate  have  put  in  tinning 
pots  and  largely  increased  their  output  of  bright  plate. 
The  Government's  proposal  to  tin  plate  makers  that  they 
agree  to  sell  their  output  for  all  of  next  year  is  not 
likely  to  be  carried  out.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hazard 
in  doing  this,  and  in  previous  years  tin  plate  makers 


have  met  disaster  in  selling  owing  to  sharp  advances  in 
steel,  also  in  pig  tin,  and  trouble  in  getting  deliveries. 
No  other  makers  of  finished  steel  products  sell  for  a 
year  ahead,  and  tin  plate  makers  say  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  so.  There  is  some  export  inquiry  for 
tin  plate  ranging  from  2000  up  to  8000  and  10,000  boxes 
lots,  but  makers  are  not  quoting,  as  they  do  not  have 
the  tin  plate  to  spare.  Several  leading  makers  of  tin 
plate  have  their  entire  output  sold  up  into  April,  1918. 
The  new  domestic  inquiry  is  light,  small  lots  of  primes 
from  stock  selling  at  $12  up  to  $15  per  base  box.  No 
sales  of  tin  plate  are  being  made  to  jobbers,  except 
where  they  can  show  it  is  intended  for  packing  perish- 
able foods.    Prices  on  terne  plate  are  given  on  page  627. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — It  would  seem  that  the  market 
on  both  iron  and  steel  bars  is  somewhat  softer.  Re- 
cently there  have  been  sales  of  fairly  large  lots  of  steel 
bars  for  delivery  over  first  half  of  next  year  at  3.50c., 
Pittsburgh.  Sales  also  have  been  made  to  jobbers  for 
last  quarter  of  this  year  on  the  basis  of  4c.  at  mill,  and 
one  leading  producer  of  steel  bars  has  covered  its  reg- 
ular trade  for  last  quarter  of  this  year  at  3.50c.  at  mill. 
Other  makers  are  quoting  for  last  quarter  as  high  as 
4.50c.  at  mill.  The  large  consumers  of  iron  and  steel 
bars  are  well  covered  for  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
but  whether  there  will  be  a  general  desire  to  contract 
for  first  half  of  next  year  until  the  Government  steel 
prices  are  settled  is  a  question.  The  Government  has 
been  buying  for  months  its  steel  bars  at  2.50c.  at  mill, 
and  is  hardly  likely  to  fix  its  price  as  high  as  3.50c. 
Specifications  against  contracts  are  reported  to  be  fair- 
ly active.  The  new  demand  for  reinforcing  bars  is  not 
very  active,  owing  to  the  large  falling  off  in  building  op- 
erations everywhere.  The  general  market  on  steel  bars 
is  4c.  to  4.50c.  at  mill.  Mill  prices  on  carloads  and  larg- 
er lots  on  iron  and  steel  bars  on  domestic  orders  are 
given  on  page  627. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  new  demand  is  dull  and 
only  for  small  lots,  consumers  being  covered  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  but  specifications  are  not  so 
heavy  as  some  time  ago.  Prices'  on  hoops  and  bands 
are  likely  to  be  lower,  and  consumers  are  buying  very 
conservatively.  Steel  hoops  in  small  lots  for  prompt 
shipment  range  from  5c.  to  5.50c.  and  bands  5c.  to  5.25c. 
at  mill,  extras  on  the  latter  as  per  the  steel  bar  card. 

Wire  Rods. — The  new  demand  is  still  active  and 
there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  export  inquiry.  One  lot 
of  2000  tons  of  soft  open-hearth  rods  for  shipment  to 
Denmark  is  about  closed,  the  price  netting  the  seller 
about  $90,  Pittsburgh.  Small  lots  of  soft  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  consumers  are  selling 
at  $90  to  $95  at  mill.  There  is  a  fairly  good  demand 
for  high  carbon  rods  made  from  special  steels,  one  lot 
of  upward  of  2000  tons  being  sold  at  $115,  maker's  mill. 
Prices  on  rods  are  given  in  detail  on  page  627. 

Wire  Products. — The  domestic  demand  is  dull  and 
specifications  against  contracts  are  light.  The  consum- 
ing trade  is  not  taking  in  any  more  nails  and  wire 
than  is  absolutely  needed,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as 
to  prices  in  the  near  future.  It  is  not  believed  the  pres- 
ent difference  of  $16  per  ton  in  nails  and  wire  can  be 
maintained  indefinitely,  and  the  likely  solution  is  that 
the  independent  makers  will  reduce  their  prices.  There 
is  considerable  export  demand  for  wire  nails  and  wire 
for  shipment  to  South  America  and  other  neutral  coun- 
tries. Recently  about  4000  kegs  of  wire  nails  for  ship- 
ment to  South  America  was  sold  by  a  local  maker 
netting  about  $5.10,  New  York.  Jobbers  are  cutting 
down  stocks  as  much  as  possible,  in  view  of  expected 
lower  prices.  The  independent  mills  are  running 
largely  on  contracts  for  wire  nails  on  the  $3.50  price 
and  on  bright  basic  wire  on  the  $3.55  price.  Very  few 
nails  have  been  sold  at  $4  or  wire  at  the  $4.05  basis. 
Prices  on  nails  and  wire  of  the  independent  mills,  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  price  being  $16  per  ton 
lower,  are  given  on  page  627. 

Shafting. — Government  demands  for  shafting  are 
still  heavy,  and  are  likely  to  be  very  much  larger  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  said  the  Government  will  shortly 
place  orders  with  the  makers  for  many  thousands  of  tons 
of  shafting,  to  be  used  in  shells,  nose  pieces,  adaptors 
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and  for  other  purposes.  The  Government  is  now  using 
very  large  quantities  of  adaptors  in  the  inside  of  shells 
instead  of  detonators  that  were  formerly  used.  So  far 
it  has  paid  market  prices  for  all  the  shafting  it  has 
bought,  but  on  the  large  lots  yet  to  be  purchased  noth- 
ing is  known  as  to  what  prices  it  will  pay.  The  do- 
mestic demand  for  shafting  is  dull,  and  specifications 
are  quiet.  Consumers  and  jobbers  believe  prices  of 
shafting  will  be  lower  when  the  Government  announces 
its  steel  prices,  and  are  buying  very  conservatively, 
trying  to  keep  stocks  as  low  as  they  possibly  can.  How- 
ever, a  few  contracts  have  lately  been  placed  for  de- 
livery in  last  quarter  at  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list.  We 
quote  discounts  on  shafting  at  10  and  5  per  cent  off 
list,  while  occasionally  very  small  lots  are  sold  at  list. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — New  buying  of 
spikes  by  the  railroads  is  light,  but  they  are  specifying 
very  freely  against  contracts  placed  some  time  ago. 
The  Government  has  not  been  a  large  buyer  of  spikes 
since  it  placed  its  order  some  time  ago  for  53,000  kegs, 
but  it  is  now  in  the  market  for  about  3000  kegs  of 
spikes  and  1,000,000  or  more  tire  plates  for  military 
use,  presumably  for  shipment  to  France.  The  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  will  not  move  its  spike  plant  to 
the  South  Side  as  originally  intended,  and  is  again  mak- 
ing spikes.  The  new  demand  for  boat  spikes  is  very 
heavy.  The  Government  allows  the  individual  boat 
builders  to  place  the  orders  for  the  spikes  they  will 
need  for  boats  they  are  building  for  it.  On  these  orders 
a  slightly  lower  price  is  made  than  for  other  domestic 
business.  The  new  demand  for  track  bolts  and  spikes 
from  railroads  on  former  orders  are  heavy.  Prices  on 
railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  are  reported  firm  and 
are  given  on  page  627. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  new  demand  is  active  due 
largely  to  direct  buying  by  the  Government,  and  also 
indirect  orders  that  are  coming  from  concerns  doing 
Government  work.  It  is  expected  that  within  a  short 
time  the  Government  will  place  several  large  orders, 
one  being  for  about  20,000,000  bolts,  and  another  for  a 
smaller  quantity.  These  orders  are  now  being  figured 
on  with  the  Government,  and  will  be  divided  among  the 
larger  manufacturers,  who  can  get  the  material  out 
and  make  prompt  shipment.  There  is  an  embargo 
on  nuts  and  bolts  for  export  and  nothing  is  being  done. 
Prices  are  reported  fair,  and  discounts  that  went  into 
effect  in  April  last  are  still  being  quoted,  and  are  given 
on  page  627. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Makers  report  the  new 
demand  quiet,  but  specifications  against  contracts  are 
coming  in  freely.  Some  Government  orders  are  being 
placed,  but  these  are  not  very  heavy.  Makers  of  cold 
rolled  steel  are  quoting  only  for  delivery  to  Oct.  31  next. 
It  is  said  that  while  shipments  on  some  contracts  are 
being  held  up,  there  have  been  very  few  cancellations. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on  small 
current  orders  price.s  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mill. 
Term.s  are  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days 
when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Rivets. — There  is  no  new  buying  in  rivets,  but  mak- 
ers report  that  specifications  are  coming  in  actively. 
Government  orders  have  been  fairly  heavy,  and  one 
recent  order  calling  for  4000  tons  for  prompt  shipment 
was  divided  among  a  number  of  the  larger  makers. 
Consumers  believe  that  prices  of  rivets  may  be  lower 
in  the  near  future,  and  are  buying  very  conservatively. 
Prices  are  reported  firm,  and  we  quote  structural  rivets 
at  $5.25,  and  cone  head  boiler  rivets  at  $5.35  per  100 
lbs.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  over  remainder  of 
this  year. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  current  domestic  demand  is 
quiet,  but  mills  are  filled  up  for  many  months  ahead. 
One  leading  maker  of  lapweld  steel  pipe  is  filled  up  for 
about  70  weeks,  and  other  makers  for  six  months  or 
more.  The  demand  for  oil  country  goods  is  enormously 
heavy,  but  output  is  only  fairly  large,  mills  having  to 
keep  furnaces  of  butt  and  lapweld  pipe  to  fill  pressing 
orders.  The  subcommittee  on  tubular  products  has  up 
to  this  time  purchased  about  20,000  tons  of  pipe  for  the 
Government,  which  has  been  distributed  pro  rata  among 


the  different  manufacturers  and  shipments  have  been 
made  with  great  promptness  in  all  cases.  The  pipe 
manufacturers  are  responding  splendidly  and  their  co- 
operation has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Conditions  in  the  trade  are  unchanged, 
and  makers  of  iron  and  steel  tubes  are  filled  up  for  eight 
months  to  a  year  ahead,  and  heavy  premiums  in  prices 
are  readily  paid  for  either  iron  or  steel  tubes  for 
prompt  shipment.  On  seamless  steel  tubes,  one  leading 
maker  is  filled  up  for  fully  18  months,  and  another 
maker  for  a  year  or  more.  There  are  no  regular  prices 
on  iron  and  steel  tubes,  these  depending  entirely  on  the 
quantity  involved  and  the  delivery.  Nominal  discounts 
are  given  on  page  627. 

Cckc  — Recently  the  Government  came  in  to  the 
market  ;nd  bought  15,000  to  16,000  tons  of  furnace  and 
foundry  coke  for  delivery  to  different  points  all  over 
the  country.  On  part  of  this  coke,  shipping  directions 
have  been  furnished  and  some  of  it  has  gone  to  West 
Virginia,  Colorado  and  Illinois.  The  price  paid  by  the 
Government  was  $3  for  furnace  and  $3.50  on  the  foundry 
coke,  per  net  ton  at  oven,  the  Government  order  having 
been  divided  among  five  or  six  of  the  larger  operators. 
The  new  demand  for  blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt 
shipment  is  active  and  prices  are  holding  up  and  are 
very  firm.  On  Monday,  sales  of  high  grade  blast 
furnace  coke  were  made  at  $13  to  $13.50  and  there  seems 
to  be  an  active  demand  for  all  the  prompt  blast  furnace 
coke  that  can  be  shipped.  Other  districts  including 
Hanging  Rock  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  have  lately  been 
buying  coke  in  this  market.  There  is  still  a  shortage 
of  labor  and  cars.  When  there  is  enough  labor  to  get 
out  a  large  quantity  of  coke,  a  car  shortage  develops, 
and  when  there  are  plenty  of  cars,  usually  there  is  a 
shortage  in  labor.  None  of  these  coke  plants  in  the 
Connellsville  region  are  operating  for  more  than  75 
per  cent,  and  some  at  a  less  rate.  We  quote  best  makes 
of  blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at  $13  to 
$13.50  per  net  ton  at  oven,  and  72-hr.  foundry  coke  at 
$13.50  to  $14  at  oven.  We  note  a  contract  for  1000 
tons  per  month  of  foundry  coke  running  up  to  July  next 
year  at  $8  per  net  ton  at  oven.  This  is  not  strictly  high 
grade  coke,  running  somewhat  high  in  sulphur.  The 
Connellsville  Courier  gives  the  output  of  coke  in  the 
upper  and  lower  Connellsville  regions  for  the  week 
ending  Sept.  1,  as  336,170  tons,  a  decrease  over  the 
previous  week  of  22,334  tons,  due  largely  to  the  shortage 
in  labor. 

Old  Material. — The  local  scrap  market  is  almost 
stagnant,  not  enough  material  being  sold  by  dealers 
to  consumers  to  test  prices.  In  fact,  large  consumers 
seem  to  be  pretty  well  covered,  and  while  agreeing  that 
prices  on  scrap  are  low,  they  are  not  willing  to  buy. 
Dealers  say  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  getting 
cars  if  they  could  make  sales  of  scrap,  but  they  are 
unable  to  do  so.  Sales  of  about  300  tons  of  heavy  steel 
melting  scrap  are  reported  on  the  basis  of  about  $33, 
Pittsburgh.  Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh 
and  other  consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight 
rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,   Midland   and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered    ?33. 00  to  $34.00 

.No.  1  foundry  cast 30.00  to  31.00 

Rerollmg  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,  I'a 38.00  to  40.00 

Hydraulic  compres.sed  sheet  scrap.  .  .  .  25.00  to  26  00 
Bundled   sheet  scrap,   sides  and   ends, 
f.o.b.     consumers'     mill,     Pittsburgh 

district 23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 21  00  to  22  00 

No.   1  railroad  malleable  stock 26.00  to  27  00 

Railroad  grate  bars   18.00  to  19.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 42.00  to  45  00 

Iron  car  axles   45.00  to  46;00 

Steel   car  axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel   52. 00  to  53.00 

No.  1   bu.siieling  .scrap    24.00  to  25.00 

Mach  ne-shop   turnings    21.00  to  22.00 

Cast  iron  wheels 31.00  to  32.00 

51"u '"I  ^1^*^*'  wheels 36.00  to  37.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 4I.OO  t  o  42.00 

Cast  iron  borings    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 32.00  to  33  00 

Heavy  steel  ^.xle  turnings 23.00  to  24  00 

Heavy  breakable  cast   scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

•Shipping  point. 
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Chicago,  Sept.  10. 
With  the  leading  producer,  specifications  and  new 
business,  the  latter  including  the  requirements  of  the 
Government,  have  been  lighter  in  the  past  week  than 
in  some  time,  and  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
market  is  presented  by  pig  iron.  The  quotations  for 
plates  continue  to  range  from  8c.  to  10c. ,  Pittsburgh, 
with  deliveries  somewhat  easier  to  obtain.  Local  fabri- 
cators are  doing  very  little  and  no  structural  lettings 
are  reported.  Shapes  for  delivery  at  mill  convenience 
this  year  can  be  had  at  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  the  price 
quoted  for  steel  bars  by  independent  producers,  al- 
though one  Eastern  mill  still  quotes  6c.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  shapes.  For  1000  tons  of  special  analysis  bt;rs, 
over  5c.  was  paid.  Sheets  show  an  easier  ten'ency. 
Many  consumers  of  pig  iron  appear  to  be  br.nking 
strongly  on  the  prospect  that  the  Government  will  take 
steps  to  lower  prices,  inasmuch  as  they  are  offering 
iron  for  resale.  As  practically  spot  material,  it  is  gen- 
erally commanding  the  full  market  price,  and  some 
handsome  profits  have  been  made,  one  seller  clearing 
about  $40  per  ton.  Labor  trouble,  over-buying  and 
other  influences  also  have  prompted  the  reselling.  The 
only  concessions  offered  by  furnaces  have  been  on  off 
iron,  of  which  they  have  lately  been  making  excessive 
quantities,  but  some  resellers  have  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept $47,  Birmingham,  for  prompt  No.  2  Southern  iron. 
Where  Southern  makers  have  had  any  to  sell  for  this 
year,  they  have  asked  $50,  Birmingham.  The  Govern- 
ment has  purchased  10,000  tons  of  foundry  iron  at  well 
below  the  established  market.  Except  for  ssome  buying 
of  heavy  melting  steel  and  car  wheels,  in  one  or  two  di- 
rections, the  old  material  market  has  been  quiet. 

Ferroalloys. — A  sale  of  100  tons  of  80  per  cent  fer- 
romanganese  at  $400,  delivered,  is  reported.  Quotations 
are  unchanged  at  $400  for  delivery  this  year,  $375  for 
the  first  quarter  and  $350  for  the  second  quarter.  In 
gome  cases  $400  has  been  cut  to  secure  an  order,  but  on 
the  other  hand  some  makers  not  only  will  not  give  con- 
cessions, but  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  outlook  is  for 
greater  strength,  their  opinion  being  based  on  the  man- 
ganese ore  situation. 

Pig  Iron. — The  furnaces,  fully  engrossed  with  mak- 
ing deliveries  against  old  contracts,  are  inactive  so  far 
as  sales  of  standard  iron  are  concerned,  but  resales,  em- 
bracing practically  every  grade  of  iron,  are  going  on  at 
a  lively  rate.  Labor  troubles,  overbuying,  the  attrac- 
tive profits  to  be  realized,  and  a  belief  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  put  iron  prices  at  a  much  lower  level  than 
now  prevail,  have  combined  to  cause  consumers  to  place 
iron  in  the  hands  of  brokers,  and  in  this  manner  all 
grades  have  come  on  the  market,  including  low  phos- 
phorus and  charcoal.  Inasmuch  as  these  offerings  are 
for  prompt  delivery,  they  have  usually  met  with  a 
ready  acceptance  at  full  market  prices,  although  some 
Southern  No.  2  soft  has  been  let  go  at  $47,  Birmingham, 
or  $51,  Chicago.  The  makers  have  been  asking  $50, 
furnace,  for  this  year,  and  $48  for  first  half.  What 
Inquiries  have  come  to  the  trade  have  involved  mostly 
deliveries  within  six  weeks,  indicating  that  melters  are 
running  close.  The  furnaces,  both  North  and  South, 
are  making  an  abnormal  amount  of  off  iron,  because  of 
the  inadequate  supply  of  coke  that  comes  to  them  and 
the  poor  quality  of  much  they  do  receive.  On  off  iron, 
the  furnaces  are  showing  a  readier  tendency  to  make 
concessions  in  price.  Many  of  the  Southern  furnaces, 
in  particular,  are  far  behind  in  their  deliveries.  Makers 
of  charcoal  iron  are  not  quoting  except  to  regular  cus- 
tomers, and  if  the  present  consumption  continues,  they 
expect  a  shortage.  Western  low  phosphorus  is  obtain- 
able at  about  $85,  furnace,  although  about  200  tons  of 
Lebanon  low  phosphorus  brought  nearly  $90,  delivered. 
Jackson  County  silveries  range  from  $75  to  $80,  furnace. 
One  of  the  largest  inquiries  in  recent  weeks  for  foun- 
dry iron  is  for  1000  tons,  all  of  which  is  wanted  quickly. 
It  is  learned  that  the  Government  recently  distributed 
orders  amounting  to  10,000  tons  to  be  supplied  by  pro- 
ducers in  this  district.  The  price  was  not  given  for 
publication,  but  it  was  below  the  level  usually  quoted, 
as  might  be  expected.    The  Northern  makers  adhere  to 


$55,  furnace,  for  No.  2  foundry,  basic  and  malleable 
Bessemer.  The  makers  of  steel  castings  are  being 
offered  more  business  than  they  can  handle.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  are  for  iron  delivered  at  consumers' 
yards,  except  those  for  Northern  foundry,  malleable 
Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which  are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and 
do  not  include  a  switching  charge  averaging  50c.  per 
ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  1  to  4 |58.00 

L-ake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  5  and  6, 

Scotch  and  No.  1  .soft  or  special 60.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  1 55.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 55.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,   No.   3 54.50 

Northern  high-phosphorus  foundry 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft 54.00 

Malleable  Bessemer   55.00 

Basic    55.00 

Low-phosphorus     $85.00  to  90.00 

Silvery,  8  per  cent 77.75  to  82.75 

Plates. — It  is  confirmed  that  business  at  8c.  has  been 
done,  but  in  a  general  way  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
price  situation  is  a  great  deal  easier,  as  an  Eastern  mill 
continues  to  quote  10c. ,  Pittsburgh,  or  10.l89c.,  Chicago. 
The  mill  in  question,  however,  can  make  better  deliver- 
ies of  tank  plates  to  domestic  consumers  as  a  result  of 
the  embargo  on  exports.  The  domestic  demand  is  ample 
to  absorb  all  that  is  offered,  and  many  exporters  are 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  their  ability  to  ship  in  the 
near  future,  but  of  the  latter  business  the  mills  are 
chary. 

For  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock  jobbers  quote  10c. 

Structural  Material. — No  structural  lettings  are  re- 
ported this  week.  Fabricators  in  Chicago  are  doing 
very  little,  but  conditions  no  further  away  than  Milwau- 
kee are  reported  to  be  on  a  better  basis  because  of  sev- 
eral new  plants  and  additions  to  factories.  A  local  pro- 
ducer suggests  4.50c.  to  5c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  4.689c.,  Chi- 
cago, minimum,  as  the  price  for  delivery  some  time  this 
year,  but  the  quotation  of  an  Eastern  maker  is  un- 
changed at  6.189c.,  Chicago.  No  cars  are  reported  to 
have  been  placed,  although  the  builders  are  figuring  on 
Government  inquiries  on  cars  to  be  used  in  France.  Job- 
bers quote  5c.  for  material  out  of  stock. 

Bars. — Some  irregularity  is  to  be  found  in  steel  bars, 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  easily  obtainable  at  4.50c., 
Pittsburgh,  or  4.689c.,  Chicago.  For  1000  tons  of  spe- 
cial analysis  bars  placed  in  this  district,  over  5c.  was 
paid.  The  agricultural  implement  interests  are  not  yet 
active  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  hold  off  until  price 
uncertainties  are  settled.  For  concrete  reinforcing  bars 
there  has  been  more  active  inquiry.  The  quotations  for 
rail  carbon  bars  range  from  4.25c.  to  4.50c.,  Chicago, 
and  iron  bars  from  4.50c.  to  5c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers* 
prices  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows :  Soft 
steel  bars,  4.50c. ;  bar  iron,  4.50c.  to  5c. ;  reinforcing  bars, 
4.50c.,  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  %  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Wire  Products. — Deliveries  are  slightly  improved, 
and  business  has  been  a  little  heavier.  The  leading. in- 
terest continues  to  quote  on  the  basis  of  $3.20  for  nails, 
with  the  independents  still  taking  business  at  $4.  We 
quote  on  the  latter  basis,  per  100  lb.  to  jobbers: 

Plain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4,189  ;  wire  nails, 
$4,189;  painted  barb  wire,  $4,339;  galvanized  barb  wire, 
$5,039;  polished  staples,  $4,339;  galvanized  staples,  $5,039; 
all  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Sheets. — Blue  annealed  are  a  little  easier  at  8.50c.  to 
8.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  8.689c.  to  8.939c.,  Chicago,  for  No. 
10  gage,  while  No.  28  black  range  from  8.75c.  to  9c., 
Pittsburgh,  or  8.939c.  to  9.189c.,  Chicago.  No.  28  galva- 
nized are  about  10.25c.  to  10.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  10.439c. 
to  10.689c.,  Chicago.  Specifications  are  good  and  some 
of  the  mills  are  getting  to  the  point  where  they  will  need 
more  business. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  10c. ;  No.  28 
black,  lOc,  and  No.  28  galvanized,  11.50c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Small  lots  of  standard 
section  rails  from  stock  have  been  sold  at  $95,  Eastern 
mill.     The  quotation  of  the  leading  interest  for  stand- 
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ard  railroad  spikes  is  4.25c.,  base,  but  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  this  price  is  nominal,  5c.  to  5.25c.  being  near- 
er the  market.  The  following  quotations  are  those  of 
the  principal  producer,  except  in  tie  plates  and  spikes. 
Inasmuch  as  light  rails  are  quoted  at  $90  and  upward  it 
is  apparent  how  much  out  of  line  the  nominal  prices  are. 
If  they  have  any  use  to-day  it  is  merely  to  indicate  dif- 
ferentials. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  5c.  to  5.25c.  base;  small  spikes, 
6.25c.  to  o.oOc.  bcise  ;  truck  bolts  w.th  square  nuts,  5.25c.,  all 
in  carloads,  Chicago;  tie  piates,  $iO  to  $yO  t  o.b.  niill,  net 
ton ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38,  base ; 
open  hearth,  $40;  light  rails,  25  to  45  lb.,  $65;  16  to  20  lb., 
$66  ;  12  lb.,  $67  ;  8  lb.,  $68  ;  angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Reports  from  the  East  indicate 
that  bolt  and  nut  makers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are 
doing  an  overwhelming  business,  but  the  West  is  admit- 
tedly quiet  in  regard  to  new  business.  For  prices  and 
freight  rates,  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, page  627.  Jobbers  have  advanced  their  quota- 
tion 50c.  on  nuts. 

Store  prices  are  as  follows:  Structural  rivets,  5.50c.; 
boiler  rivets,  5.60c.  ;  mach.ne  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  40-10  ; 
larger  sizes,  35-5;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in.,  40-2 1/2; 
larger  sizes.  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $2.50,  and  hexagon 
$2.50  off  per  100  lb.  ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — No  municipal  lettings  can  be  re- 
ported, business  in  that  direction  being  at  a  standstill. 
Odd  lots  amounting  to  a  few  hundred  tons  have  been 
placed  at  unchanged  prices. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $68.50  ;  6  in.  and  larger,  $65.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  p.pe. 

Old  Material. — ^Except  for  some  buying  of  heavy 
melting  steel  and  carwheels  the  market  has  been  quiet. 
Both  sellers  and  consumers  are  inclined  to  view  with 
conservatism  the  present  uncertainties  emanating  from 
the  probabilities  of  Government  price  fixing.  Here  and 
there,  as  demand  for  specific  materials  has  developed, 
more  strength  is  seen,  but  the  advances  are  not  radical. 
The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  to-day  is  offering  2500  tons  of  old 
rails.  Lists  of  moderate  size  are  offered  by  the  St.  Paul, 
Wabash  and  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  We  quote  for  delivery 
at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight  and 
transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Qroaa  Ton 

Old  iron  rails $44.50  to  $45.00 

Relaying   rails    50.00  to  55.00 

Old   carwheels    33.50  to  34.50 

Old  steel  rails,  reroUing 40.00  to  41.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 40.00  to  41.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 33  00  to  34.00 

Frogs    switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  33  00  to    34.00 

Shoveling  steel    30.50  to  31.50 

Steel  axle  turnings 23.00  to  24.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $44.00  to  $45.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  angle  bars    32.00  to  33  00 

Iron  car  axles   45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  car  axles    41.00  to  42.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    36.00  to  37.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought    33  00  to  34  00 

Cut   forge    32.00  to  33.00 

Pipes  and  flues   23.00  to  24  00 

No.  1  bu.sheling 25.50  to  26.50 

No.  2  busheling 17.50  to  18.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 3700  to  38.00 

Steel   springs    40.00  to  41.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  20.00  to  21.00 

Boiler    punchings    35.00  to  36.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 40.00  to  41.00 

Machine-shop  turnings 17.50  to  18.00 

Cast  borings 16. 50  to  17.00 

No.  1  cast  scrap   24.00  to  25.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 18.00  to  18  50 

Grate  bars    17.50  to  18.50 

Brake  shoes    1900  to  19  50 

Railroad    malleable 31.50  to  32.50 

Agricultural  malleable 25.50  to  26.50 

Country   mixed  scrap    18.00  to  19.00 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  11. 
Unless  the  Government  or  the  coal  operators  act 
quickly,  some  of  the  mills  in  this  district  will  face  a 
serious  coal  shortage,  with  probabilities  of  shut-downs. 
A  warning  to  this  effect  has  been  sent  to  Washington  by 
manufacturers  engaged  on  Government  work.  By 
Government  order  about  26.000,000  tons  of  gas  coal 
have  been  diverted  to  the  Northwest,  and  the  Navy 
Department  is  taking  large  quantities  for  its  own  use. 


These  factors  and  the  shortage  of  cars  are  making  it 
almost  impossible  for  mills  to  get  required  quantities 
of  fuel.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  for  many  com- 
panies in  this  district  to  contract  for  from  50  to  75  per 
cent  of  their  coal  requirements,  buying  the  remainder 
in  the  open  market.  It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  buy 
coal  in  the  open  market  except  in  small  quantities,  as 
the  coal  companies  are  shipping  every  available  ton 
to  customers  who  have  contracts.  Very  little  bitumin- 
ous has  been  sold  at  the  $2  per  ton  price  for  run  of 
mine  fixed  by  the  Government  for  this  district.  After 
several  weeks  of  inaction,  licenses  for  export  of  shapes 
to  Japan  are  being  issued,  several  shipments  having 
gone  forward  during  the  past  week.  The  placing  of 
orders  by  the  Government  for  fabricated  material  for 
building  army  storehouses  in  France  was  the  most 
interesting  development  of  the  week  in  the  finished  steel 
market.  Large  orders  for  plates  have  been  received 
by  mills  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
one  mill,  at  least,  has  received  sufficient  business  to  keep 
going  on  Government  work  alone  for  two  months.  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  foundry  pig  iron  is  slightly  easier  and 
No.  2  X  can  be  obtained  at  $51,  furnace.  Small  resale 
lots  have  been  offered  at  about  $2  per  ton  under  the  fur- 
nace prices. 

Pig  Iron. — Eastern  Pennsylvania  foundry  iron  is 
slightly  weaker  and  No.  2  X  can  be  had  at  $51  furnace, 
and  No.  2  plain  at  about  $50.25.  Resale  lots  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Alabama  foundry  iron  have  been  sold  dur- 
ing the  past  week  at  about  $2  under  the  prices  quoted 
by  furnaces.  There  is  practically  no  demand  for  basic 
or  Bessemer  iron.  A  Western  inquiry  for  1500  to  2000 
tons  of  standard  low  phosphorus  iron  for  next  year 
did  not  excite  much  interest.  The  same  was  true  of  a 
Pennsylvania  inquiry  for  500  tons  of  malleable  iron. 
A  fair  tonnage  of  No.  2  Alabama  iron  was  sold  yes- 
terday at  $49,  Birmingham,  for  nearby  delivery.  There 
is  very  little  business,  and  what  there  is  is  confined 
largely  to  carload  lots  from  large  consumers  for  filling 
in,  or  from  small  users  who  seldom  buy  more  than  a 
carload  at  a  time.  Those  who  have  contracts  are  urging 
deliveries  and  even  asking  furnaces  to  anticipate  de- 
liveries. As  illustrating  the  general  condition,  it  is 
stated  that  an  inquiry  of,  say,  2000  tons  would  find  fur- 
naces willing  to  sell  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  foundry  at 
$48,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  buyers  for  such  large 
tonnages,  the  furnaces  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  $51 
for  the  small  lots  sold.  Prices  are  as  follows  for  these 
standard  brands,  prompt  delivery  in  buyers'  yards: 

Eastern  Penna.   No.   2  X  foundry $52.00  to  $53  00 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  plain 51.25  to    52.25 

Virginia  No.  2  X  foundry 53.75  to    54.75 

Virginia  No.   2  plain 53.25  to    54.25 

Basic    50.00 

Standard  low  phosphorus 90.00 

Coke. — Sales  of  first-class  foundry  coke  have  been 
made  during  the  past  week  at  $13  to  $14,  ovens,  for 
prompt  delivery.  Few,  if  any,  contracts  for  foundry 
coke  are  being  made.  Furnace  coke  brings  $13  for 
spot  and  $8.50  to  $10  on  contract. 

Billets,  Etc. — Billets,  blooms  and  slabs  show  marked 
weakness.  Though  some  mills  have  none  to  offer  at 
any  price,  re-sale  lots  of  open-hearth  re-rolling  billets 
are  reported  to  have  been  offered  at  $85,  and  in  some 
instances  even  lower.  Mills  quote  $90  to  $100,  with 
$110  to  $125  as  the  range  on  forging  billets. 

Sheets. — The  demand  in  this  market  for  sheets  is 
not  large,  but  specifications  continue  to  come  in  for 
Government  work  at  a  good  rate.  Prices  are  weaker 
but  unchanged  on  the  basis  of  8.50c.  for  No.  10  blue 
annealed,  8.50c.  to  9c.  for  No.  28  black  and  10.50c.  to 
lie.  for  No,  28  galvanized,  Pittsburgh.  Deliveries  are 
easier.  In  some  instances,  almost  prompt  shipments 
can  be  made. 

Structural  Material. — There  was  considerable  inter- 
est in  the  inquiry  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
approximately  27,000  tons  of  fabricated  material  for 
prompt  shipment  to  France,  there  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  storage  buildings  for  the  Army.  Bids 
were  asked  for  steel  for  32  buildings,  each  requiring 
500  tons,  and  110  buildings,  each  requiring  110  tons  in  a 
convenient  run  of  sizes.  Contracts  for  the  100  buildings. 
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totalling  about  11,000  tons,  were  placed  with  several 
companies,  the  Blaw  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
taking  a  large  share,  but  the  16,000  tons  for  the  32 
buildings  had  not  been  let  up  to  to-day.  Licenses 
for  shipments  of  shapes  to  Japan  were  obtained  dur- 
ing the  past  week  after  several  weeks  of  inaction.  It 
is  understood  that  Government  officials  maintain  that 
there  never  has  been  an  embargo  on  shapes  to  Japan, 
but  exporters  declare  that  they  had  been  refused 
licenses  up  to  last  week.  Japanese  shipbuilding  com- 
panies are  said  to  be  anxious  to  place  further  orders, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  mills  having  sales  offices  here 
is  to  decline  such  business  until  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment requirements  are  fully  decided.  The  indecision 
at  Washington  is  holding  back  several  building  projects 
which  are  now  in  architects'  hands,  as  nothing  will  be 
done  on  building  contracts  until  definite  dates  of  de- 
livery for  steel  can  be  ascertained.  Plain  material  is 
weak  at  5c.,  with  4.50c.  being  quoted  for  deliveries 
at  mill  convenience,  which  generally  means  next  year. 

Plates. — Plate  mills  in  this  district  are  facing  a  shut 
down  because  of  lack  of  coal.  Due  to  an  order  issued  at 
Washington,  nearly  all  of  the  gas  coal  has  been  going 
to  the  Northwest,  where  26,000,000  tons  are  needed  be- 
fore the  closing  of  navigation.  Warning  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  Washington  by  mills  engaged  on  Govern- 
ment work  that  the  coal  shortage  is  serious  and  im- 
mediate relief  must  be  afforded.  The  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  has  sent  out  unusually  heavy  specifications 
for  ship  plates  and  a  leading  mill  in  this  district  re- 
ceived an  order  for  sufficient  rollings  to  keep  it  ex- 
clusively engaged  on  Government  work  for  two  months. 
A  rumor  that  the  embargo  on  export  of  plates  to  Japan 
would  soon  be  raised  was  traced  to  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  are  depositing  funds  to  obtain  tonnages,  which 
are  to  be  stored  until  the  question  of  shipment  is  de- 
termined. There  is  no  softening  of  prices  so  far  as 
mills  are  concerned,  but  reports  of  small  resale  lots  are 
heard.  A  lot  of  200  tons  at  9c.,  with  deliveries  started 
in  60  days,  was  offered  for  resale  last  week.  A  mill 
refused  a  fair  tonnage  for  export  which  it  was  offered 
at  9c.  We  continue  to  quote  10.185c.  base,  Philadel- 
phia, for  tank  steel. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — It  is  reported  that  a  leading 
producer  of  steel  bars  has  accepted  contracts  for  1918 
on  the  basis  of  3.50c.,  Philadelphia.  A  majority  of  mills 
ask  4.50c.  for  nearby  delivery.  Considerable  business 
has  been  booked  by  one  maker  for  fourth  quarter  de- 
livery at  4.25c.  The  Government  continues  to  take  a 
generous  part  of  the  output  of  large  sizes  suitable  for 
munitions,  but  on  the  smaller  sizes,  %  in.  to  2  in.,  at 
least  one  producer  can  offer  deliveries  in  about  30  days. 
The  iron  bar  market  is  unchanged,  the  minimum  quota- 
tion being  4.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  while  for  small  orders  or 
for  fairly  prompt  delivery  5c.  is  asked.  Many  jobbers 
have  not  placed  their  orders  for  fourth  quarter. 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese  continues  firm,  with 
$400  quoted  for  September  delivery.  Some  ask  this 
price  for  all  of  this  year,  but  $375  can  be  done  for 
fourth  quarter.  For  the  first  half  of  1918,  quotations 
range  from  $350  to  $375,  A  Cleveland  concern  is  in  the 
market  for  4000  tons  of  spiegeleisen  for  delivery  at  the 
rate  of  1000  tons  a  month  over  the  remaining  four 
months  of  this  year.  Quotations  for  spiegeleisen  are  $83 
to  $85,  furnace. 

Old  Material. — Complaint  has  been  made  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co,  that  its  embargo  on  ship- 
ments of  scrap  material  works  an  injustice  to  dealers 
as  it  reveals  to  consumers  the  names  of  producers  from 
whom  the  deah-rs  make  their  purchases.  It  is  said  that 
a  number  of  small  mills  have  gone  direct  to  producers 
for  their  scrap,  thus  eliminating  the  scrap  dealer  or 
broker.  Some  dealers  maintain,  however,  that  diver- 
sion of  trade  in  this  manner  is  negligible  and  that  it 
has  always  been  possible  for  consumers  to  learn  who  the 
producers  were  by  examining  the  freight  bills,  especially 
when  material  was  sold  while  in  transit.  The  market 
has  been  dull  during  the  past  week,  and  prices  are  lower. 
No,  1  heavy  melting  steel  has  declined  $1;  old  car 
wheels  $1  to  $2;  machine  shop  turnings  from  $1,50  to 
$2,  and  cast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use)  $2.    Prices 


per  gross  ton  delivered  in  the  Pennsylvania  district  are 
about  as  follows: 

No.    1   heavy   melting  steel $30.00  to  |31. 00 

Steel  rails,  reroUlng   43.00  to  45.00 

l^ow  phoHphoruH  heavy  melting 40.00  to  43.00 

Old  Iron  ralLs 45.00  to  47.50 

Old   carwheels    32.00  to  34.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 45.00  to  47.50 

No.  1  forge  Are 22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled   sheets    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  2  busheling 16.00  to  17.00 

Machine  .shop  turnings   (for  blast  fur- 
nace use)    16.00  to  18.00 

Machine    .shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill    use)     20.00  to  21.00 

Cast  borings   (for  blast  furnace  use).  17.00  to  19.00 

Cast  borings  (clean) 22.00  to  23.00 

No.    1    cast    32.00  to  33,00 

Grate  bars    21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate 21.00  to  22.00 

Railroad  malleable 32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes    (new  specifications) 30.00  to  32.00 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.  11, 

Iron  Ore. — A  large  amount  of  ore  was  placed  on 
Lake  Erie  docks  during  August.  The  docks  on  Sept.  1 
held  6,705,672  gross  tons  as  compared  with  5,845,228 
tons  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Lake  Erie  docks  re- 
ceived during  August  7,898,816  tons  of  ore,  as  compared 
with  8,051,827  tons  in  August  a  year  ago.  Receipts  for 
the  season  to  Sept.  1  were  27,237,669  tons  as  compared 
with  30,274,731  tons  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  receipts  at  Detroit,  Lake  Michigan  and  Canadian 
ports  in  August  aggregated  2,289,434  tons,  against 
1,804,677  tons  in  August,  1916,  Shipments  from  Lake 
Erie  docks  to  interior  furnaces  in  August  amounted  to 
5,222,214  tons  as  compared  with  5,391,692  tons  in  Au- 
gust, 1916,  The  total  shipments  from  these  docks  up  to 
Sept.  1  were  21,969,248  tons  against  23,042,827  tons  in 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  held  in  Cleveland  Sept.  10, 
which  was  attended  by  John  H.  Barnes,  New  York,  di- 
rector of  the  grain  division  of  the  Government's  Food 
Commission,  the  rate  of  grain  from  ports  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  to  Buffalo  was  fixed  at  4i/^c.  for  wheat 
for  the  regular  season  of  navigation,  which  ends  Nov. 
30.  The  rate  for  December  loading  and  storage  will  be 
fixed  at  a  later  meeting.  The  carrying  charge  agreed 
upon  by  Mr.  Barnes  and  the  vessel  men  is  not  as  high  as 
was  paid  last  fall  and  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  wild  rate 
that  is  being  paid  on  ore.  The  present  wild  rate  on  ore 
is  $1.60  a  ton,  gross.  Grain  shipments  will  be  directed 
by  the  Government,  but  the  brokers  will  handle  the  ton- 
nage and  will  look  after  the  loading  of  vessels  as  here- 
tofore. The  business  which  will  be  pooled  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  Duluth  Grain  Chartering  Corporation.  We 
quote  ore  prices,  delivered  lower  Lake  ports,  as  follows: 
Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5  70; 
old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer, 
$5.05. 

Coke, — Foundry  coke  is  somewhat  easier  and  there 
is  more  of  a  disposition  among  producers  to  take  on  con- 
tracts at  the  prevailing  high  prices.  For  a  long  time 
many  producers  refused  to  name  a  contract  price.  It  is 
possible  that  the  willingness  to  take  on  contracts  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  expectation  of  lower  prices  that 
may  follow  Government  regulation.  Standard  Connells- 
ville  foundry  coke  is  quoted  as  low  as  $12.50  per  net  ton 
at  oven  for  prompt  shipment,  but  some  producers  are 
asking  $14.  The  contract  price  ranges  from  $10  for  the 
first  half  to  $12  for  delivery  during  the  last  quarter  and 
first  half,  and  $12.50  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
Standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  are  quoted  at  around 
$13  for  prompt  shipment. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  unusually  dull.  The  only 
demand  is  for  small  lots  of  foundry  iron  for  early  ship- 
ment. This  is  coming  from  consumers  who  either  need 
a  little  more  iron  or  who  are  not  getting  deliveries  from 
the  furnaces  as  needed.  Shipping  orders  are  heavy  and 
some  of  the  furnaces  are  behind  on  deliveries.  This  is 
attributed,  at  least  partly,  to  the  decreased  production 
and  the  making  of  more  off-grade  iron  than  usual  be- 
cause of  poor  coke.  Northern  iron  for  early  shipment 
is  scarce,  but  a  small  quantity  of  resale  Valley  iron  is 
being  offered  at  $53,  and  Virginia  iron  is  still  to  be  had 
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for  prompt  shipment;  carload  lot  sales  of  the  latter  are 
being  made  at  $50,  at  furnace,  or  $53.20  delivered  Cleve- 
land, for  early  shipment.  Some  resale  Southern  iron  is 
being  offered  in  this  market  for  early  shipment  at  $47, 
Birmingham,  for  No.  2.  This  iron  is  being  placed  on  the 
market  by  consumers  in  the  Cincinnati  territory  who 
overbought  at  low  prices.  Southern  furnaces  continue 
to  quote  foundry  iron  at  $50  for  prompt  shipment,  and 
$45  to  $50  for  the  first  half.  We  quote,  delivered  Cleve- 
land, as  follows: 

Bessemer     $50.95  to  $51.95 

Basic    48.95 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 52.95  to  53.95 

Southern  No.   2  foundry 51.00  to  54.00 

Gray  forge   47.95  to  49.95 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 86.62  to  88.62 

Standard   low  phos.   Valley  furnace 85.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  inquiry  in  finished 
lines   is  quiet  and   the  tendency   toward   an   easing  in 
prices  is  more  apparent.     Buyers  generally  are  looking 
for  lower  prices  and  are  placing  orders  only  for  im- 
mediate requirements.  Implement  manufacturers  are  in- 
quiring for  steel  bar  prices  for  the  first  half  but  are 
being  held  off.    The  delivery  situation  has  become  more 
serious  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  respect  to  the 
regular  trade,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  is 
taking  so  much  of  the  output  of  the  mills.     One  mill 
agency   has   closed   fourth   quarter   contracts   with   its 
trade  at  4c.  for  steel  bars,  4.50c.  for  structural  material 
and  8c.  for  plates.     For  early  shipment  steel  bars  are 
quoted  at  4.25c.  to  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh.    Plates  are  easy, 
with  quotations  ranging  from  8c.  to  9c.  by  mills  that  are 
looking  for  business.    On  an  early  shipment  inquiry  for 
2000  tons  a  Cleveland  mill  quoted  the  latter  price.    One 
inquiry  has  come  out  for  1500  to  2000  tons  of  structural 
material  for  an  addition  to  the  municipal  electric  light- 
ing plant,  Cleveland,  and  another  for  about  the  same 
tonnage  of  reinforcing  bars  for  a  terminal  warehouse 
to  be  built  in  Cleveland  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road.    Bar  iron  prices  are  easier,  and  quotations  now 
range  from  4.25c.  to  4.50c.,  Cleveland.    Hard  steel  bars 
are  quoted  at  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.     There  is  a  heavy 
inquiry   for    sheets,   but   consumers    generally   are   re- 
fraining from  buying  with  the  expectation  that  prices 
will  be  lower  shortly  and  the  market  is  weak.     Quota- 
tions  as   low  as   7.75c.   are  reported  for  No.  28  black 
sheets.     Blue  annealed  sheets  are  quoted  at  8.50c.  for 
No.   10,  and  galvanized  at  10c,  to  10.50c.  for  No.  28. 
Additional  Government  business  is  being  placed  at  6.50c. 
for  No.  28  black  sheets.     Warehouse  prices  on  sheets 
are  lower,  owing   to  the  fact  that  at  least  one  local 
jobbing  warehouse,  apparently  expecting  lower  prices 
and  wishing  to  unload  its  stock,  is  quoting  black  and 
blue  annealed  sheets  at  8.50c.,  and  galvanized  at  10.50c. 
Warehouse  prices  are  4.50c.  and  5c.  for  steel  bars  and 
5c.  to  5.25c.  for  structural  material. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — New  demand  for  bolts  and 
nuts  which  has  been  quiet  has  improved,  and  some  round 
lot  business  has  been  placed  for  Government  work. 
Specifications  on  contracts  are  heavy.  Makers  are  hav- 
ing great  difficulty  in  getting  their  raw  material  from 
the  mills.  The  Government  opened  bids  yesterday  for 
4000  tons  of  rivets  for  the  Navy  Department.  The 
rivet  market  has  quieted  down  somewhat,  no  large  in- 
quiries having  come  out  during  the  week.  We  quote 
rivets  at  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  structural  and  5.35c. 
for  boiler  rivets.  Bolt  and  nut  discounts  are  as  follows, 
round  lot  buyers  being  allowed  5  to  10  per  cent  dis- 
count from  these  prices: 

Common  carriage  bolts.  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off ;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer. 
20  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nut.s,  %  x  i  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list:  tapped,  $1.70  off  li.st.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
$1.70  off;  tapped.  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes,  blank,  $1.25  off ;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and   5  off. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  very  dull  and  weak. 
Mills  are  not  buying  and  dealers  are  well  covered  on 
short  sales.  Scrap  is  being  offered  in  increasing  quan- 
tities and  producers  are  making  price  concessions  to 
move  it.  Heavy  steel  scrap  is  fully  $1  a  ton  lower  than 
a  week  ago  and  quotations  on  several  other  grades  have 
been   reduced.     Heavy  melting  steel   in   Cleveland   has 


been  sold  by  a  producer  as  low  as  $31.50,  and  has 
brought  as  high  as  $34  during  the  week.  Difficulties 
in  moving  scrap  have  been  added  to  by  the  issuing  of 
an  order  by  the  New  York  Central  lines  to  the  effect 
that  no  cars  shall  be  loaded  for  shipment  until  a  special 
permit  is  secured  for  each  car.  We  quote  prices,  f.o.b. 
Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Pei"  G7-0SS  Ton 

Steel    rails    $31.00  to  $32.00 

Steel    rails,    reroUing 44.50  to  45.50 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 34.00  to  35.00 

Iron   rails    42.50  to  43.50 

Steel  car  axles    26.00  to  26.50 

Heavy   melting  steel    32.50  to  33.50 

Carwheels    30.50  to  31.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 49.50  to  54.50 

Agricultural  malleable 23.50  to  24.50 

Railroad    malleable    31.00  to  32.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 23.50  to  24.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles   $46.50  to  $47.00 

Cast   borings    17.50  to  18.00 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  17.00  to  17.60 

No.    1    busheling    26.00  to  27.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought    40.50  to  41.50 

No.    1    cast    26.00  to  27.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate   20.00  to  21.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  11 — {By  Wire). 
Pig  Iron. — Hanging  Rock  furnaces  have  not  formally 
opened  their  books  again  for  next  year,  but  recently  a 
number  of  quotations  have  been  put  out  on  first  half 
iron.  Some  figures  on  malleable  and  basic  run  as  low 
as  $51,  Ironton,  but  foundry  iron  is  held  at  a  higher 
price  on  account  of  its  scarcity.  The  top  price  named 
for  the  delivery  mentioned  is  $54,  furnace.  Very  little 
iron  of  any  kind  has  been  sold  lately  for  first  half  ship- 
ment, but  Northern  furnaces  as  well  as  those  in  the 
South  booked  a  substantial  tonnage  before  the  present 
dull  period  commenced  some  two  months  ago.  An  Indi- 
ana melter  is  inquiring  for  600  tons  of  malleable  for 
first  half  movement  and  there  are  a  few  inquiries  out 
for  foundry  iron,  but  involving  small  tonnages  only. 
Southern  iron  is  moving  slowly  on  contracts  due  to  car 
and  furnace  troubles.  A  scarcity  of  the  metal,  to- 
gether with  the  low  production,  is  a  difficulty  that  will 
become  more  serious  if  threatened  labor  disputes  de- 
velop into  a  general  strike  of  coal  miners.  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  is  sold  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment 
at  $48,  Birmingham,  and  higher.  Some  resale  iron  can 
be  had  at  $47.  It  is  also  possible  to  buy  some  warrants 
below  this  figure,  but  the  uncertainty  of  delivery  does 
not  make  purchases  of  this  kind  attractive  to  the  aver- 
age melter.  Some  Virginia  foundry  has  lately  been 
sold  near  here,  the  average  price  being  $45,  furnace, 
for  No.  2  X.  The  Ohio  silvery  irons  are  only  in  fair  de- 
mand, with  quotations  unchanged.  Standard  Southern 
charcoal  $54  to  $55,  Birmingham.  Based  on  freight 
rates  of  $2.90  from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Ironton, 
we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft.  49.90  to  50.90 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 49.40  to  50.40 

Southarn  coke.  No.  4  foundry 48.90  to  49  90 

Southern  gray  forge 48.90  to  49.90 

Oh  o  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 87.26  to  91.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  1 55.76  to  56.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  2 55.76  to  56  26 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  3 54.76  to  55.26 

Southern  Ohio  malleable  Bessemer...  55.26  to  56.26 

Basic,    .Northern    56.26  to  57.26 

Standard  Southern  charcoal 56.90  to  57.90 

Finished  Material. — Buyers  of  structural  material  is 
mostly  of  the  hand-to-mouth  variety,  although  the  ware- 
houses had  a  little  spurt  last  week  that  made  the  total 
for  the  week  show  up  better  than  for  any  week  within 
a  month.  Iron  and  steel  bars  are  unchanged  at  5c., 
twisted  steel  bars  5.05c.  Plates,  %  in.  and  heavier  are 
quoted  at  10c.  and  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets  at  lOc, 
base.  The  warehouse  price  on  wire  nails  is  $3.90  per 
keg,  base,  and  on  barb  wire  5c.  a  pound.  The  mill  price 
on  No.  28,  galvanized  sheets  is  10.65c.,  Cincinnati  or 
Newport,  Ky.,  and  on  No.  28  black  8.65c.  The  mills  are 
devoting  their  attention  to  shipping  on  old  contracts  and 
are  making  few  new  contracts.  The  mill  supply  busi- 
ness is  holding  its  own  very  well.    The  demand  for  high 
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speed  tool  steel  is  good  and  no  changes  have  been  made 
in  prices  that  have  prevailed  for  the  past  year. 

Coke. — The  situation  is  somewhat  complicated.  Re- 
ports as  to  Government  regulation  of  prices  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  foundation,  but  their  circulation  has 
tended  to  further  disturb  the  market.  In  the  Connells- 
ville  field,  prompt  foundry  coke  is  quoted  all  the  way 
from  $13  to  $15,  and  for  future  shipment  around  $11 
to  $12.50.  These  figures  by  no  means  represent  the  re- 
duction that  was  looked  for  after  the  adjustment  of  coal 
prices.  The  Wise  County  and  Pocahontas  operators 
are  holding  out  for  the  same  prices  as  now  prevail  in 
the  Connellsville  district.  New  River  prices  range  from 
60c.  to  $1  a  ton  higher.  Shipments  are  still  badly  de- 
layed, but  a  little  improvement  was  noted  last  week. 
Furnace  coke  is  very  quiet  and  is  obtainable  around  $9 
to  $10  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  future  shipment. 

Old  Material. — Business  is  still  very  light,  and  prices 
have  been  reduced  on  a  great  many  different  grades  of 
scrap.  Foundry  operators  are  melting  more  scrap  than 
heretofore,  but  are  making  their  purchases  in  carload 
lots  only.  Railroad  offerings  are  on  the  increase.  De- 
lays are  reported  on  shipments  east  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The  following  are  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  at  yards  Cin- 
cinnati and  southern  Ohio: 

Per  Ch-osa  Ton 

Bundled   sheet  scrap    $19.50  to  $20.00 

Old   iron   rails    33.50  to  34  00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 45.50  to  46.00 

Rerolling  steel  rails   36.00  to  36.50' 

Heavy    melting   steel   scrap 31.00  to  31.50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 32.00  to    32.50 

Old    carwheels     29.00  to  29.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1   railroad  wrought $31.00  to  $31.50 

Cast  borings 13.50  to  14.00 

Steel   turnings    13.50  to  14.00 

Railroad    cast    21.50  to  22.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast   25.00  to  25.50 

Burnt  scrap   14.50  to  15.00 

Iron    axles    44.00  to  44.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)  ....  37.00  to  37.50 

Pipes  and  flues   17.50  to  18.00 

Malleable  cast   22.50  to  23.00 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 16.00  to  16.50 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  11  {By  Wire). 

The  Southern  pig  iron  market,  while  still  weak, 
shows  no  inclination  to  make  concessions  on  prices,  sales 
still  being  recorded  in  small  lots  on  the  $50  basis  for 
No.  2  foundry,  this  year  delivery,  and  $48  for  next 
year.  A  buying  movement  is  not  expected  until  the 
Government  prices  are  fixed. 

(By  Mail) 
Weakness  of  the  pig  iron  market  in  the  South 
is  still  admitted.  A  few  sales  of  high  silicon  iron 
sold  recently,  in  small  lots,  as  high  as  $53  per  ton, 
while  some  sales  of  special  brand  and  special  an- 
alysis irons  brought  $51  and  $52  per  ton,  delivery 
during  the  rest  of  this  year.  Reports  as  to  some 
iron  having  been  sold  in  the  South  under  $47  per 
ton,  No.  2  foundry  basis,  were  verified  as  to  about 
12,000  tons,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  this  iron 
was  a  resale  of  iron  proposed  for  export,  some  of  it 
to  have  gone  to  Sweden,  but  stopped  by  the  Govern- 
ment Apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  iron  manu- 
facturers in  the  Southern  territory  because  of  threatened 
labor  troubles  in  the  coal  mining  section  have  been 
allayed  for  the  time  being.  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  miners  will  renew  demands  so  positively  in  the 
near  future  and  that  all  operations  will  now  continue 
as  before.  Deliveries  of  iron  have  been  so  steady  that 
one  of  the.  companies  in  Birmingham  announces  a  re- 
duction of  its  accumulation  from  120,000  to  a  little 
more  than  60,000  tons  during  this  year.  Production  of 
iron  in  August  showed  a  little  above  600  tons  more  than 
in  July.  U«ual  quotations  by  furnaces  for  prompt  de- 
livery are  as  follows: 

No.  1  f-  ; rind  noft |fi0.60to  $61.60 

No.  J                    ind  soft 60.00  to  51.00 

No.  2   '                49  SO  to  60.60 

No.   4    i.>.in..,>                           ;-,     -,  ,„  50  00 

Oray  forge  ...  ...  no  00 

5"*'<^  ••; ">  61  00 

Charcoal.  ,.qo  to  6(t.00 


Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Steady  melting  is  going  on  at  cast 
iron  pipe  plants  in  this  district,  municipal  orders  in 
the  main  requiring  attention.  The  United  States  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  has  still  much  of  the  Argentina 
order  to  fill,  transportation  facilities  not  being  up  to  all 
expectations  on  the  business.  Prices  are  unchanged, 
net  ton,  f.o.b.  yards,  $63  for  4-in.,  $60  for  6-in.  and 
upwards. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Production  of  coal  is  again  about 
normal  following  the  stormy  sessions  of  a  convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Alabama 
District  No.  20,  at  which  repudiation,  practically,  of  the 
agreement  made  on  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson  took  place  and  a  delegation  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  seek  Government  assistance  in  getting 
some  relief  under  the  demands  of  the  miners  and  mine 
workers.  All  men  were  instructed  to  return  to  work 
and  there  has  been  obedience  to  the  order.  The  coke 
production  will  be  normal  again  in  the  next  few  days, 
but  producers  will  not  consider  any  new  contracts  until 
all  contentions  are  of  the  past.  Coke  prices  are  around 
$12.50  per  ton,  foundry  coke,  and  $8  to  $10  on  furnac* 
coke. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  in  scrap  note  some  improve- 
ment in  conditions,  but  do  not  expect  for  a  while  the 
same  conditions  as  prevailed  a  couple  of  months  since. 
Several  increases  in  prices  are  noted  in  the  last  week  or 
so.  Heavy  melting  steel,  one  of  the  popular  products, 
has  taken  on  an  advance  of  $1  and  stove  plate  a  $2 
advance.  Quotations,  f.o.b.  dealers'  yards,  are  given  as 
follows : 

Old  steel  axles $32.00  to  $33.00 

Old  steel  rails 24.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  wrought 27.00  to  28.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 21.00  to  2  2.00 

No.  1  machinery 24.00  to  25.00 

Car  wheels 23.00  to  24.00 

Tramcar  wheels 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate 19.00  to  20.00 

Shop  turnings 11.00  to  12.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  10. 
Pig  Iron. — A  good  many  melters  are  finding  that 
they  are  not  fully  covered  for  the  last  few  months  of 
the  year,  and  these  are  the  ones  now  making  the  pur- 
chases at  spot  prices.  The  aggregate  sales  for  the  week 
will  probably  run  2000  tons,  all  in  100-ton  lots  and  less, 
and  include  a  number  of  special  analysis  sales  made  on 
offers  to  melters.  Ferromanganese  has  been  sold  in 
carload  lots  at  $400  per  ton  for  quick  shipment.  No.  2 
Southern  foundry  for  spot  delivery  is  hanging  around 
$50  with  last  quarter  delivery  at  $48  per  ton,  Birming- 
ham basis. 

Coke. — In  coke  the  business  is  all  of  a  spot  character 
and  the  price  prevailing  during  the  past  week  has  been 
about  $13.50,  Connellsville,  for  best  selected  72-hr.  coke. 
No  deferred  contracts  have  been  made.  On  48-hr.  coke 
the  price  is  held  at  approximately  the  same  figure  as 
72-hr.  and  practically  none  is  being  sold,  the  contracts 
already  made  covering  this  division  of  the  business  for 
this  section.  By-product  coke  continues  in  a  sold-up 
condition. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  finished  products,  no 
new  business  has  appeared,  the  mills  practically  declin- 
ing to  take  it.  The  consumers,  however,  are  pressing 
for  deliveries  on  their  contracts  and  are  not  getting  all 
the  satisfaction  they  would  like.  Light  rails  are  selling 
in  small  quantities  to  the  coal  companies  at  $70  per  ton 
base,  but  the  lumber  companies  are  taking  nothing. 
Structural  material  is  out  of  the  market  for  the  present 
from  the  practical  standpoint,  with  deliveries  extended 
to  the  late  second  quarter  of  1918.  No  standard  section 
steel  rails  are  being  sought  under  new  contracts,  but  the 
railroads  are  urging  forward  without  much  success  the 
rails  they  have  already  ordered.  Track  fastenings  are 
in  long  deferred  delivery,  even  to  the  last  half  of  1918. 
Stock  out  of  warehouse  is  being  moved  up  to  capacity. 
For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  as  follows:  Soft 
steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron  bars,  4.50c.;  structural  material, 
5.05c.;  tank  plates,  10.05c.;  No,  10  blue  annealed  sheets, 
10.05c.;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  10.35c.; 
No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  black  sheet  gage,  11.75c. 
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Old  Material. — In  scrap  the  feeling  is  better  and  the 
dealers  are  trading  among  themselves  to  some  extent  to 
meet  their  requirements  on  contracts  already  made  with 
consumers,  but  there  is  not  as  yet  any  definite  buying 
movement  in  the  market.  The  feeling  of  the  dealers  is 
that  a  better  market  is  coming,  and  in  consequence  none 
is  willing  to  make  any  sales  save  on  stock  immediately 
available  on  which  they  can  take  a  profit.  They  are  not 
desirous  of  committing  themselves  ahead.  Lists  out 
during  the  week  included  one  from  the  Wabash  of  2000 
tons  and  one  from  the  Union  Pacific  of  1200  tons.  The 
other  roads  in  this  market  are  peddling  out  their  old 
material  in  small  lots  as  they  pick  it  up  or  get  it  under 
shipping  control.  These  transactions  are  largely  by  tel- 
ephone and  do  not  assume  the  importance  of  list  bids. 
We  quote  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  customers'  works,  St. 
Louis,  industrial  district,  as  follows: 

Pter  Oross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails    $40.25  to  $40.75 

Old  steel  ra.ls,  re-rolling 38.00  to  38.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 37.00  to  38.00 

Relaying      rails,      standard      section, 

subject  to  inspection 50.00  to  55.00 

Old  car  wheels    30.00  to  30.50 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    29.00  to  30.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel    29.50  to  30.00 

Ordinary  shoveling  steel   26.00  to  26.50 

Progs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  29.00  to  30.00 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 20.00  to  21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   angle   bars    $38.50  to  $39.00 

Steel  angle  bars 29.00  to  30.00 

Iron  car  axles   41.00  to  41.50 

Steel  car  axles    40.00  to  40.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  41.50  to  42.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    35.50  to  36.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought    33.50  to  34.00 

Railroad    springs    31.50  to  32.00 

Steel   couplers  and   knuckles 37.50  to  38.00 

Locomotive    tires,    42    in.    and    over, 

smooth    inside    39.00  to  39.50 

No.   1  dealers'  forge   26.50  to  27.00 

Cast  iron  borings    16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  busheling 25.00  to  25.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings  19.50  to  20.50 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 21.00  to  21.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad    malleable    29.00  to  30.00 

Agricultural    malleable    24.00  to  24.50 

Pipes  and  flues    22.50  to  23.00 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 18.50  to  19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    17.50  to  18.00 

Country  mixed  scrap   16.50  to  17.00 


British  Steel  Market 


Allied  Demand  for  Tin  Plate  Is  Strong — America 
Asking  for  Ferromanganese 

(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Sept.  12. 
Cleveland  pig  iron  is  quieter  but  hematite  iron  is  in 
strong  demand.  Tin  plates  are  firm  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant Allied  demand  viith  offers  limited.  American 
semi-finished  steel  is  idle.  Ferromanganese  is  nominal 
with  America  still  inquiring  and  sellers  lacking.  We 
quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke,  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales, 
maximum,  30s. 

Ferromanganese,  £45   nor/.inal. 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,  £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  In  The 
Iron  Age,  of  July  19,  p.  171. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Sept.  10. 

Pig  Iron, — Shortage  of  coke  and  the  inferior  quality 
of  much  of  the  supply  of  that  commodity  now  being  re- 
ceived are  causing  some  apprehension  among  furnace- 
men  that  full  furnace  output  will  be  jeopardized  unless 
improvement  in  coke  receipts  is  soon  brought  about,  and 
that  if  the  present  situation  continues,  shipments  on 
contracts  will  have  to  be  curtailed,  although  demand  is 
urgent,  as  there  will  not  be  sufficient  iron  to  go  around. 
Apparently  coke  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, even  at  $13.50  per  ton.  The  tonnage  of  new  busi- 
ness being  placed  is  almost  nil,  furnaces  not  caring  to 


take  on  future  commitments  and  buyers  having  stopped 
ordering,  awaiting  Governmental  price  adjustment. 
Prices  on  such  business  as  is  transacted  are  maintained 
on  the  basis  current  for  the  past  few  weeks.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  distributed  several  additional  orders  of 
moderate  tonnages  among  the  furnaces  of  the  district, 
for  Navy  Yard  use,  at  prices  to  be  determined  later. 
The  new  furnace  of  the  Donner  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  went 
into  blast  on  Aug.  22,  and  both  of  the  Buffalo  furnaces 
of  that  company  are  now  running  on  basic  iron.  Prices 
are  more  or  less  nominal,  in  the  absence  of  new  busi- 
ness in  any  volume,  and  are  quoted  unchanged  from 
last  week's  report,  as  follows,  for  last  quarter  and  first 
half  delivery,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

High  silicon  irons $55.00  to  $56.00 

No.   1  foundry    54.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  X  foundry 53.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  plain   52.00  to  54.00 

No.   2  foundry    51.00  to  53.00 

Gray  forge    51.00  to  53.00 

Malleable 54.00  to  55.00 

Basic    54.00  to  55.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  55.00  to  60.00 

Old  Material. — Only  a  small  total  of  business  was 
transacted  during  the  week  and  a  lack  of  demand  has 
caused  prices  of  some  grades  to  sag.  Consumers  are 
still  waiting  for  Governmental  action,  and  holding  off 
purchases  until  it  is  determined  how  price  regulation  of 
steel  will  actually  affect  scrap  materials.  Some  dealers 
express  the  belief  that  after  a  buying  movement  devel- 
ops, prices  cannot  be  controlled,  as  owing  to  the  pro- 
nounced scarcity  it  will  be  a  case  of  consumers  compet- 
ing against  each  other  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  control  the  situation.  Great  difficulty  is  be- 
ing experienced  in  forwarding  shipments  on  contracts 
owing  to  the  many  embargoes  in  force.  A  hampering 
feature  militating  against  prompt  shipment  is  the  new 
regulation  requiring  .special  permit  from  the  railroads 
for  consignments  to  all  embargoed  points.  The  price 
for  low  phosphorus  has  dropped  to  $41  and  $42  per  ton, 
and  prices  for  heavy  melting  steel,  iron  axles,  steel 
axles,  railroad  malleable  and  wrought  pipe  have  been 
lowered  $1  to  $2  per  ton.  We  quote  dealers'  asking 
prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel    $31.50  to  $32.00 

Low  phosphorus    41.00  to  42.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought    43.00  to  44.00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast...   30.00  to  3100 

Iron    axles    45.00  to  47.00 

Steel   axles    45.00  to  47.00 

Carwheels     35.00  to  36.00 

Railroad    malleable    32.00  to  33  00 

Machine  shop  turnings    18.00  to  19.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    26  00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings   20.00  to  21.00 

Iron   rails    43.00  to  44.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate   21.00  to  22.00 

Wrought    pipe    28  00  to  29  00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 28.00  to  29  00 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 18.00  to  19.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 20.00  to  21.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Inquiry  from  the  general 

commercial  trade  is  still  largely  in  abeyance  in  expect- 
ancy of  price  readjustment,  with  Government  require- 
ment business  receiving  priority  attention  in  all  lines, 
but  conditions  seem  to  be  shaping  for  a  buying  move- 
ment by  the  general  trade  within  a  month  or  two  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  feeling  that  prices  to  be 
established  by  the  Government  are  to  be  on  a  somewhat 
better  level  than  has  been  expected.  It  is  also  becoming 
apparent  that  mill  operating  departments  are'  going  to 
be  restricted  in  the  output  of  steel  through  inability  to 
obtain  adequate  supplies  of  coke  promptly,  and  because 
of  labor  shortage.  It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  leading 
steel  producing  interests  estimates  that  this  condition 
will  lead  to  a  curtailment  of  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  its  total  output  during  the  first  half  of  1918.  This 
impending  lessening  of  output,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernmental requirements,  now  estimated  at  approximate- 
ly 25  per  cent  of  product  for  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
will  leave  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  normal  to- 
tal of  steel  production  to  meet  general  commercial  re- 
quirements. With  this  in  mind,  buyers  are  likely  to  aban- 
don their  hesitancy  and  go  ahead  and  do  business.  Can- 
adian car  companies  are  making  inquiry  for  round  ton- 
nages of  bars,  plates  and  shapes  approximating  60,000 
tons,  the  material  to  be  used  in  connection  with  con- 
tracts placed  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  cars  to 
be  used  on  Canadian  railroads.     The  Ferguson  Steel  & 
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Iron  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  the  contract  for  the  steel  for  ad- 
ditional buildings  for  the  Sizer  Forge  Co.,  Buffalo,  a 
heat  treatment  building  and  an  office  building,  taking 
150  tons.  

New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  12. 
Pig-iron. — The  effect  of  continued  offering  of  iron 
for  resale  is  being  more  clearly  shown  and  several 
hundred  tons  of  Pennsylvania  No.  2X  have  been  sold 
in  New  England  territory  as  low  as  $47,  furnace,  but 
after  sales  at  this  very  low  figure  were  made  other 
sales  followed  around  $50,  furnace.  The  resale  iron 
comes  largely  from  foundries  which  have  bought 
liberally  and  feel  that  they  are  well  able  to  dispose  of 
some  of  the  iron  which  they  have  on  hand.  Traveling 
men  who  have  been  in  New  England  recently  report 
that  many  foundries  are  well  supplied  not  only  with 
pig-iron  but  also  with  coke  and  r.re  showing  no  disposi- 
tion to  buy  at  the  present  time.  Owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  obtaining  licenses  to  ship  foreign  iron,  very 
little  attention  is  being  paid  to  that  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness. On  the  whole,  the  pig-iron  market  may  be  said 
to  be  weak  with  a  tendency  toward  lower  quotations. 
We  quote  for  tidewater  delivery  in  the  near  future  as 
follows : 

No.  1  foundry ?49.25  to  $51.25 

No.  2  X 48.75  to    50.75 

No.  2  plain 48.25  to    50.25 

Southern  No.  1  foundry 50.75  to    51.75 

Southern  No.  2  foundry  and  soft 50.25  to    51.25 

Structural  Material.— Although  prices  for  several 
weeks'  shipment  are  on  a  lower  level,  as  noted  last 
week,  fabricators  do  not  find  that  deliveries  are  any 
better,  price  readjustment  having  thus  occurred  before 
irregularities  in  mill  shipments  have  been  reduced. 
Meanwhile  new  propositions  continue  to  be  for  gov- 
ernment work.  As  an  example,  tentative  inquiries 
have  been  made  for  100  structures,  50  x  200  ft.,  in  plan, 
probably  requiring  all  told  10,000  tons  of  steel,  but 
plans  are  clearly  as  yet  indefinite  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  includes  any  of  the  considerable  structural 
material  which  will  undoubtedly  be  required  for  gov- 
ernment railroads  in  France.  The  $5,000,000  which  is 
to  be  spent  for  buildings  for  the  enlarged  program  of 
making  field  guns  will  undoubtedly  shortly  take  definite 
form  in  proposals.  Some  5600  tons  of  structural  ma- 
terial, not  including  bars,  are  covered  in  an  inquiry  for 
eight  ships  for  Italy.  The  awards  of  the  week  include 
600  tons  for  the  Willys-Morrow  plant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ; 
500  tons  for  a  piershed  in  Brooklyn  for  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  the  steel  to  be  supplied  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.;  200  tons  for  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  a  90-ton  bridge 
for  the  Boston  &  Albany.  This  to  be  erected  by  the 
Boston  Bridge  Works.  We  quote  mill  shipments  at 
4.445c.  to  5.195c.,  New  York,  while  from  warehouses 
shipments  are  made  at  5c.  to  5.50c  per  lb..  New  York. 

Steel  Plates. — The  American  International  Steel 
Corporation  is  asking  prices  for  eight  ships  for  Italy, 
involving  all  told  14,400  tons  of  hull  plates,  800  tons  of 
boiler  steel  and  800  tons  of  bars,  in  addition  to  5600 
tons  of  structural  shapes.  No  business  of  volume  has 
been  done,  but  plates  in  the  fourth  quarter  can  be 
obtained  at  Sc,  Pittsburgh,  by  regular  domestic  buyers 
of  the  mills  so  quoting.  There  are  still  mills  asking 
10c.  for  tank  quality  and  8,50c.  has  been  quoted  to  a 
jobber.  We  quote  plates  at  8.195c.  and  higher  and  out 
of  store  at  8c.  and  higher. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Steel  bars  are  quoted  at  4c. 
to  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh  basis,  depending  on  the  mill,  and 
a  sale  of  500  tons  for  the  last  quarter  is  quoted  at 
the  top  price.  Export  buying  in  iron  bars  has  tapered 
off  considerably,  but  last  quarter  contracting  is  under 
active  negotiations  with  4.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  as  the  usual 
figure.  We  quote  steel  bars  in  say  two  months'  delivery 
at  4.195c.  to  4.r,95c.,  New  York,  and  iron  bars  at  4.945c. 
From  New  York  district  warehouses  steel  and  iron  bars 
are  sold  at  5c.  to  5.50c. 

Other  Forms  of  Hteel. — Some  transactions  showing 
strength  in  prices  are  noted  on  export  business.    One  lot 


of  5000  kegs  of  wire  nails  and  another  of  6000  kegs 
for  six  to  eight  weeks'  delivery  have  been  sold  at  $5.80, 
Pittsburgh;  200  tons  of  galvanized  barb  wire  has  been 
closed  at  $5.50  per  100  lb.;  200  tons  of  wire  rods  were 
closed  at  $90  per  gross  ton. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  Warren  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co.  is  furnishing  about  500  tons  of  pipe  for  the  new 
Government  camp  at  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  where  about  20,000 
soldiers  will  be  stationed  from  time  to  time  before  em- 
barking for  France.  New  business,  both  private  and 
public,  is  extremely  limited.  Carloads  of  6-in.,  8-in. 
and  heavier  are  quoted  at  $65.50  per  net  ton,  tidewater, 
and  4-in,  at  $68.50. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  extremely  dull 
and  there  is  a  decided  softening  tendency,  but  prices 
show  very  little  change,  probably  because  there  is  not 
enough  business  to  test  them.  The  car  situation  con- 
tinues to  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  dealers  say  that  a 
considerable  part  of  their  time  is  required  in  getting 
permits.  Brokers  quote  buying  prices  as  follows  to 
New  York  producers  and  dealers  per  gross  ton.  New 
York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to   eastern  Pennsylvania)  ....  $27.50  to  $28.00 
Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 27.00  to  28.00 

Relaying  rails    63.00  to  65.00 

Rerolling  rails   37.00  to  38.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 40.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 39.00  to  40.00 

Wrought-iron   track  scrap    30.00  to  31.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought  long 30.00  to  31.00 

Light    iron    8.00  to  10.00 

Cast  borings   (clean)    19.00  to  20.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    16.00  to  17.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 14.00  to  16.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1    in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) 28.00  to  30.00 

For  cast-iron  scrap,  dealers  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries  per 
gross  ton: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $30.00  to  $31. OQ 

No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

material,  etc.)    26.00  to  27.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    , 26.00  to  28.00 

Stove  plate    18.00  to  19.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 18.00  to  19.00 

Old   carwheels    31.00  to  33.00 

Malleable  cast   (railroad)    30.00  to  31.00 

Ferroalloys. — There  has  been  a  fair  inquiry  for 
domestic  ferromanganese  in  the  past  week,  particularly 
for  future  delivery  as  far  as  into  the  second  quarter 
of  next  year,  but  very  few  sales  are  reported.  Quota- 
tions continue  firm  at  $400  to  $425  for  prompt  and  $400 
for  delivery  the  rest  of  this  year,  with  $375  asked  for 
delivery  in  the  first  half  of  1918.  There  is  practically 
no  British  alloy  available  for  any  delivery.  Official 
returns  show  imports  to  have  been  only  2037  tons  in 
July,  the  smallest  this  year.  Inquiries  indicate  that 
receipts  in  August  were  better  than  in  July,  with  those 
so  far  in  September  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in 
August.  Domestic  production  continues  to  increase,  the 
blast  furnace  reports  of  The  Iron  Age  showing  the 
output  in  August  to  have  been  about  500  tons  greater 
than  that  of  July,  which  itself  was  a  record.  The 
August  output  was  24,482  tons  of  80  per  cent  alloy  with 
the  spiegeleisen  production  at  16,791  tons,  or  about 
300  tons  under  that  for  July.  There  is  an  inquiry  for 
4000  tons  of  spiegeleisen  for  a  Middle  Western  con- 
sumer, but  otherwise  the  market  is  dull  and  few  sales 
are  reported.  The  quotation  has  eased  off  to  $80  to 
$82.50,  furnace,  for  the  20  per  cent  grade.  Ferrosili- 
con,  50  per  cent,  is  in  quiet  demand  with  the  quotation 
for  early  delivery  at  $200  to  $225.  For  delivery  next 
year  the  range  is  $140  to  $175,  delivered. 


The  American  Association  of  Engineers,  602  West 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  has  organized  chapters  in  St. 
Paul,  Indianapolis  and  Milwaukee,  making  a  total  of 
seven  since  the  association  was  incorporated  there  two 
years  ago.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  association  and  the 
Detroit  ^Engineering  Society  was  held  Aug.  30  and  plans 
are  on  foot  to  develop  a  working  co-operation  between 
the  associations.  The  total  enrollment  of  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers  is  given  now  as  over  2200. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Wall  Street  Has  Another  Bad  Week,  Attributed 
to  Heavy  War  Demands 

The  setback  given  to  La  Follette  and  his  little  band 
of  radicals  was  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  mental  de- 
pression from  which  Wall  Street  has  been  suffering  for 
a  number  of  weeks  and  slumps  were  noted  in  nearly 
all  the  leading  industrial  stocks.  This  condition  is  at- 
tributed to  a  continuation  of  the  re-adjustment  of  busi- 
ness to  meet  the  heavy  demand  upon  this  nation  result- 
ing from  the  European  war.  The  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  in  Russia,  which  promises  to  result  in  the  in- 
definite continuation  of  the  European  struggle,  was  one 
of  the  discouraging  influences  of  the  week.  The  money 
market  advanced  to  6  per  cent  for  call  money  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  the  bank  statement  showing  the 
smallest  surplus  reserves  in  a  long  time.  Fear  is  enter- 
tained that  war  taxes  will  take  for  government  use 
such  a  large  percentage  of  earnings  that  present  hold- 
ers will  be  compelled  to  sell  large  amounts  of  their 
present  taxable  securities. 

Among  the  stocks  that  registered  gains  during  the 
week  were  the  following:  American  Car  &  Foundry, 
2%;  American  Locomotive,  %;  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries, 5%;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  1%;  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron,  1/^;  Crucible  Steel,  l^^;  Lackawanna  Steel,  1%; 
National  Enameling  &  Stamping,  V^  ;  Pressed  Steel  Car, 
2;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  1%.  Among  the  stocks  that 
made  losses  during  the  week  were  the  following:  Allis- 
Chalmers,  %;  American  Can,  2;  Bethlehem  Steel,  7; 
Bethlehem  Steel,  Class  B,  4;  Gulf  States  Steel,  2;  In- 
ternational Harvester,  3%;  Midvale  Steel,  1;  United 
States  Steel,  1%;  United  States  Steel,  Preferred,  ^4. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  steel  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chal.,  com..    23 
Allis-Chal.,  pref..    81% 
Am.  Can,  com...    Sii% 
Am.  Can,  pref... 107% 
Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

com 66% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

pref 112% 

Am.  Loco.,  com..    58% 
Am.  Loco.,  pref.  .102 
Am.    Rad.,   com.  .296 

Am.   Rad.,  pref 

Am.    Ship,    com.  .    89 

Am.   Ship,   pref 

Am.  Steel  Pdries.   62 
Bald.   Loco.,  com.   .55 
Bald.  Loco.,  pref.   59 
Beth.    Steel,    com.102% 
Beth.   Steel, 

class  B 101% 

Beth.    Steel,   pref.  100 

Cambria  Steel    

Central  Fdry., 

com 27% 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool   59 

Colo.    Fuel    43 

Cruc.    Steel,    com.   68 
-Cruc.   Steel,    pref.   95% 
Gen.    Electric. ..  .137 
Gt.  No.  Ore.  Cert.   32% 
Gulf   States   Steel  98 
Gulf  States  Steel. 

1st  pref 107 


-  24% 

-  82% 

-  42  V4 
-108% 

-  73 

-113' 

-  62% 
-103 
-300 
.133 

-  901/. 
.    92 

-  69% 

-  60% 

-  991/, 
-109 

-108% 

-103 

.155 

-  29% 

-  65% 

-  |5% 

-  70% 

-  98 
-147% 

-  34% 
-101% 

-108 


Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

com 108 

Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

pref 

Int.   Har.   Corp., 

com , 

Lacka.  Steel.  ...  78 
Lake  Sup.   Corp..    15 

Midvale   F   ;el 51 

Nat.-Acm      , 

Nat.  En.  i.   Stm., 

com. 37 

N.  Y.  Air  1, rake.  .117 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  94 
Pressed  Stl.,  com.  58 
Ry.  Steel  Spring. 

com 44 

Republic,  com..  .  .  77 
Republic,  pref.   .  .101 

Slcss,   com 43 

Sloss,  pref 

Sup.  Steel   

Sup.   Steel, 

1st  pref 

Transue-Williams  .. 
Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .  42 
U.  S.  Pipe,  com. .  16 
U.  S.  Steel, 

com 104 

U.  S.  Steel, 

pref 116 

Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke.    55 

Warwick 

Westing.  Elec. ...    43 


-112 


%- 


.112% 

.    76 

-  83% 

-  17% 

-  53% 
.    32% 

-  38% 
-121 

-  96 

-  62% 

-  47% 

-  82 
-102% 

-  46% 
.    90 

.    37 

.102% 
.    40 

43% 

17 

10914 

116% 
60 
9 
45% 


Industrial  Finances 


The  Weetinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  will  pay  out 
of  treasury  funds,  Oct.  1,  $2,720,000,  5  per  cent  col- 
lateral notes  maturing  on  that  date.  The  Westinghouse 
company,  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  began  April 
1,  will  have  the  biggest  period  in  its  history.  Unfilled' 
orders  on  hand  Aug.  1,  for  regular  line  work  exclusive 
of  war  business,  amounted  to  over  $51,000,000,  which 
is  in  itself  larger  than  total  sales  billed  in  the  entire 
fiscal  period  ended  March  31,  1916,  the  latter  figures 
being  $50,269,240.  Government  work,  if  included,  would 
raise  the  total  of  unfilled  orders  much  higher  than  that 
given  above. 

The  Breitung  Iron  Co.,  recently  formed  to  take 
over  the  breitung  iron  ore  properties  in  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  has  secured  permission  from 
the  Securities  Commission  of  Michigan  to  sell  $1,500,- 
000  in  notes,  the  money  to  be  applied  to  the  develop- 


ment of  some  of  its  properties,  provided  certain  changes 
are  made  in  its  leases,  royalties,  etc.  Important  mines 
owned  by  the  company  include  the  Breitung  Hermatite, 
the  Mary  Charlotte  and  the  Juliet,  all  in  the  Mar- 
quette range. 

Nova  Scotia  Earnings 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1917,  earned  after  interest  on 
bonds  and  debenture  stock,  $1,596,469.  This  compares 
with  net  of  $2,104,478  for  the  entire  1916  year,  and  is 
a  little  in  excess  of  the  $1,576,743  earned  in  the  full 

1915  year. 

After  deducting  the  4%  dividend  for  the  six  months 
on  the  $1,000,000  preferred,  there  is  left  a  balance  ap- 
plicable to  the  common  stock  of  $20.75  per  share.  This 
is  an  annual  rate  of  $41.50.  This  is  counting  the  com- 
mon stock  issue  as  $7,500,000,  which  will  be  increased 
to  $15,000,000  when  pending  financing  is  completed  and 
the  proposed  207o  stock  dividend  is  paid.  On  the  en- 
larged capital,  therefore.  Nova  Scotia  earned  in  the 
six  months  at  the  annual  rate  of  $20.75  a  share. 

This  compares  with  three  previous  years  as  follows: 

Balance      Per  Cent 
Net  After     Preferred  for  on 

Charges       Dividend       Common     Common 
6  months,   1917... $1,596, 469        $40,000        $1,556,469        t20.75 

1916    2,104,478  80,000  2,024,478  27.0 

1915    1,576,743        123,600  1,453,143  19.3 

1914     •308,986  41,200  


•Deficit.     tOn  $7,500,000. 


The  Acme  Wire  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  passed 
its  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  although 
its  net  earnings  for  the  quarter  were  about  double  the 
dividend  requirements.  The  officials  have  announced 
that  the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  the 
present  transportation  difficulties  require  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  company's  cash.  The  gross  business  of  the 
company  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917  was  $1,600,000, 
as  against  a  total  of  $2,000,000  for  the  year  1916. 

Dividends 

The  AUis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  common  and  %  per  cent  on  account  of  accumulated  divi- 
dends on  the  preferred,  both  payable  Oct.  15. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  and  extra 
3%  per  cent  on  account  of  accumulated  dividends  on  the  pre- 
ferred, both  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  quarterly,  1  per  cent  and 
extra  1  per  cent  on  the  common  and  quarterly,  1%  per  cent 
on  the  preferred,  all  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  American  Steel  Foundries,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent, 
payable  Sept.  29. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  quarterly,  2  per 
cent  on  the  common  and  3  %  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable 
Oct.  1. 

The  Central  Foundry  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  on  the  first 
preferred,  payable  Oct.  15. 

The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  and  extra 
%  per  cent  on  the  common  and  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
first  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  second  preferred,  all  payable 
Oct.  1. 

The  Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent  on  the  preferred,  jjayable  Oct.   1. 

The  Tru.ssed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  4  per  cent  on 
the  common,  payable  Oct.   15. 

The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  and  extra 
3%  per  cent  on  the  common,  and  quarterly  1%  per  cent  on 
the  preferred,  all  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  plant  of  the  Carbon  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Parryville, 
Pa.,  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  on  a  mortgage  of  $350,000  held 
by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  was  bought  by 
Albert  Broden,  representing  that  company,  for  $200,- 
000.  The  plant,  which  employs  about  100  men,  will  be 
enlarged  and  the  business  continued.  Mr.  Broden  was 
for  some  time  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 


The  statement  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  for  the  current  year  shows  total  sales  of  $2,837,433; 
gross  profits,  $85,071,  which  with  receipts  from  other 
sources  made  a  gross  income  of  $289,770.  Interest,  dis- 
count and  dividend  disbursements  amounted  to  $104,898, 
leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $184,873. 
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REVENUE  BILL  PASSED 


Conference    Committee    Expected    to    Report    in 
About  Ten  Days 

Washington,  Sept.  11. — The  war  revenue  bill,  car- 
rying a  total  of  $2,400,000,000,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  night  by  a  vote  of  69  to  4.  The  bill  raises  approxi- 
mately $533,000,000  more  than  the  measure  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  together  with  existing  revenue  laws 
will  produce  annually  about  $3,700,000,000.  On  this 
basis,  it  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  will  defray 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  war  by  taxation  and 
65  per  cent  by  bond  issues. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  new  taxes  provided  by  the 
bill,  $842,200,000  will  be  taken  from  corporate  and  in- 
dividual incomes  and  $1,060,000,000  from  war  profits. 
The  remainder  will  be  derived  largely  from  taxes  on 
liquor,  tobacco  and  public  utilities.  In  the  closing  hours 
of  the  debate  on  the  bill,  the  consumption  taxes  on 
sugar,  coffee,  tea  and  cocoa,  inserted  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  were  stricken  out  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. The  Senate  also  eliminated  the  proposed  tax 
on  publishers,  the  increase  in  postage  on  second  class 
mail  and  the  tax  of  one  cent  on  each  letter  or  post  card. 
A  tax  on  parcel  post  packages,  the  postage  charge  on 
which  amounts  to  25  cents  or  more,  was  retained. 

Individual  income  taxes  were  increased  by  the  Senate 
over  the  House  rates,  the  principal  change  being  the  ad- 
dition of  three  new  "brackets"  imposing  taxes  of  40  per 
cent  on  incomes  exceeding  $500,000  and  not  exceeding 
$750,000;  45  per  cent  on  incomes  exceeding  $750,000 
and  not  exceeding  $1,000,000,  and  50  per  cent  upon 
incomes  exceeding  $1,000,000.  The  normal  rate  of  4 
per  cent  on  individual  incomes  as  adopted  by  the  House 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate.  The  normal  rate  on  cor- 
porate incomes,  however,  was  increased  to  6  per  cent 
and  the  corporate  income  tax  law  was  amended  so  as  to 
levy  an  additional  tax  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  undis- 
tributed surplus  of  each  taxable  year,  with  a  proviso 
that  this  tax  shall  not  apply  "to  that  portion  of  such 
undistributed  net  income  which  is  actually  invested  and 
employed  in  the  business  or  is  retained  for  employment 
in  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  business." 

Sweeping  changes  in  the  war  profits  tax  as  adopted 
by  the  House  were  made  by  the  Senate.  In  the  bill  as 
framed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  tax  of 
16  per  cent  was  levied  upon  all  profits  in  excess  of  8 
per  cent  plus  $5,000.  The  Finance  Committee  struck 
out  the  House  provision  and  adopted  a  modified  form 
of  the  English  system  for  determining  war  profits, 
taking  as  a  basis  of  the  tax  the  difference  between  the 
average  earnings  of  the  pre-war  period  (i.e.  the  cal- 
endar years  1911,  1912  and  1913)  and  those  of  the 
taxable  year  with  a  proviso  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
pre-war  earnings  be  calculated  at  more  than  10  per 
cent  nor  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested. 
On  this  basis,  the  bill  imposes  the  following  scale  of 
taxes:  12  per  cent  of  war  profits  not  in  excess  of  15 
per  cent;  16  per  cent  of  profits  exceeding  15  but  not 
exceeding  25  per  cent;  20  per  cent  of  profits  exceeding 
25  but  not  exceeding  50  per  cent;  25  per  cent  of  profits 
exceedinf^  50  but  not  exceeding  75  per  cent;  30  per  cent 
of  profits  exceeding  75  but  not  exceeding  100  per  cent; 
86  per  cent  of  profits  exceeding  100  but  not  exceeding 
160  per  cent;  40  per  cent  of  profits  exceeding  150  but 
not  exceeding  200  per  cent;  45  per  cent  of  profits  ex- 
ceeding 200  but  not  exceeding  250  per  cent;  50  per  cent 
of  proflti  exceeding  250  but  not  exceeding  300  per  cent; 
and  60  per  cent  of  profits  exceeding  300  per  cent. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  was  to-day  received 
by  the  House  and  immediately  referred  to  a  conference 
committee  composed  of  Senators  Simmons,  Stone  and 
Williams,  Democrats,  Penrose  and  Lodge,  Republicans, 
and  Representatives  Kitchin,  Rainey  and  Dixon,  Demo- 
crats, and  Fordney  and  Moore,  Republican/!.  Owing  to 
the  important  increases  made  in  the  bill  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  it  is  believed  the  House  will  accept  the  bulk 
of  the  Senate  changen  and  that  the  meaHure  will  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  ri,T,T,.r..„re  committee  in  about  10  days. 


Lake  Iron-Ore  Shipments  in  August 

Iron  ore  shipments  from  the  Lake  Superior  region 
in  August  exceeds  the  record  for  the  same  month  last 
year  by  3.01  per  cent,  or  296,646  tons.  The  total  was 
10,146,786  gross  tons,  against  9,850,140  tons  in  August, 
1916.  The  totals  by  ports,  with  season  shipments  and 
a  comparison  with  1916  are  given  below: 

August,       August,  To  Sept.  1,  To  Sept.  1, 

1917              1916                1917  1916 

Escanaba    9.01,620  1,061,285  4,089.191  4,708.477 

Marquette 629,426         634,786  1,899,062  2,469.705 

Ashland 1,278  118  1,289,439  4,425,912  4,796,384 

Superior    2,444,632  1,950,249  8.202,216  7,815.795 

Duluth    3  326,254  3,380,066  11,999,021  12,718,548 

Two  Harbors  .  .  .    1,516,736  1,534,315  5,908.152  6,706,958 

Total    10.146.786     9,850,140     36,523,554     39.215,864 

1917   Increase 296,646      

1917  decrease 2.692,310      

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  season's  shipments 
to  Sept.  1  of  2,692,310  tons,  or  6.86  per  cent.  The 
Duluth  percentage  of  this  total  is  32.85  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  32.43  per  cent  last  year,  while  that  for 
the  Great  Northern  also  reveals  an  increase  of  thia 
year's  percentage  of  the  total  having  been  18.58  per  cent 
as  against  17.43  per  cent  last  year. 


High  Pay  for  Rollers 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  12 — (By  Wire). — Under  the  bi- 
monthly settlement  of  sheet  and  tin  plate  wage  scales 
in  mills  that  sign  the  Amalgamated  Association  scale 
made  at  a  conference  held  in  Youngstown  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  11,  scale  rollers  on  hot  mills  in  sheet  and  tin 
plate  plants  will  receive  considerably  over  $25  per  day 
for  themselves,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  being  paid  by 
the  company.  Formerly  the  hot  mill  roller  paid  his  own 
crew,  but  this  was  changed  some  years  ago,  and  now 
the  company  pays  the  crew,  the  hot  mill  roller  keeping 
his  entire   earnings  for  himself. 


One  of  the  Heaviest  Armor  Plates 

What  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  heaviest  armor  plates 
ever  rolled  is  reported  by  the  London  Ironmonger  to 
have  been  manufactured  by  Sir  John  Brown  &  Co.,  at 
their  Atlas  Work  ,  Sheffield,  England,  The  size  of  the 
slab  of  steel  when  in  the  furnace  was  about  20  ft.  long 
by  about  4  ft.  bro  d  and  21  in.  thick.  Its  rough  weight 
was  over  21  tons.  Before  being  rolled  it  was  built  up 
in  the  furnace  by  five  mold  plates,  each  3  in.  thick,  and 
one  solid  plate  of  6  in.  At  a  proper  heat  this  mass 
was  withdrawn  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  re- 
duced to  a  compact  slab  of  iron  of  a  uniform  thickness 
of  15  in.  The  men  at  work  were  attired  in  thin  steel 
leggings,  aprons  of  steel  and  with  a  thin  curtain  of 
steel  wirework  dropping  over  their  faces.  All  the  rest 
of  their  bodies  were  muffled  in  thick,  wet  sacking. 


Maximum  Coke  Prices  in  Italy 

Maximum  prices  for  coke  in  Italy  have  been  fixed 
by  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Industry,  Commerce  and 
Labor  as  follows:  From  Aug.  1  to  Sept.  30,  1917,  the 
maximum  selling  price  of  gas  coke  for  immediate  de- 
livery C.  0.  D.  at  factory  is  as  follows:  Coke,  large, 
280  lire  ($54.04)  per  ton;  powdered,  with  mesh,  293.50^ 
lire  ($56.65)  ;  nut  coke,  152  lire  ($29.34)  ;  coke,  bulk 
cargoes  without  mesh,  255  lire  ($49.21).  The  com- 
munes are  to  fix  a  moderate  superprice  for  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  these  goods  ex-factory  in  their  terri- 
tory,  in   accordance   with   a   decree   of   Oct.   26,   1916. 

Persons  selling  gas  coke  at  prices  higher  than  those 
established,  plus  any  communal  superprice  that  may 
be  fixed,  will  be  fined  200  or  300  per  cent  of  the  entire 
price  received  from  such  illegal  sales  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  Aug.  6,  1916.  Repeated  offense  will 
render  the  off'ender  liable  to  one  year's  imprisonment 
in  addition.  In  case  a  dealer,  producer,  or  any  other 
seller  refuses  to  sell  gas  coke  at  the  established  max- 
imum prices,  plus  the  communal  superprice,  the  prefect 
or,  if  necessary,  the  syndic  may  sequester  the  goods  and 
cause  them  to  be  sold  at  the  expense  of  the  holder,  for 
whom,  however,  the  amount  necessary  for  his  own  con- 
sumption will  be  served. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb.: 
New  York,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.;  Boston,  21.5c.; 
Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati,  15.8c.;  In- 
dianapolis, 17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St:  Louis,  23.6c.;  Kan- 
sas City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul,  32.9c.;  Denver, 
68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.; 
Denver  pipe,  76.1c.;  minimum  carload,  46,000  lb.;  struc- 
tural steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload,  40,- 
000  lb.;  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only),  pipe,  65c.;  structu- 
ral steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  minimum  carload,  60,000  lb. 
No  freight  rates  are  being  published  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being  used  in  transatlantic  trade. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in. ;  channels,  3  to  15  In.,  angles,  3  to  6 
In.  on  one  or  both  legs,  ^  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  In. 
and  over,  4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

(Prices  of  independent  mills) 
Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  In.  and  longer. 
Including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  12.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $4.05  per  100  lb. ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails.  $3.90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  2%  per  cent ;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent ; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent  with 
c.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90  off; 
hex.,  blank,  $1.90  off,  and  tapped,  $1.70  off ;  nuts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t. 
sq.  blank  $1.70  off,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off;  hex.  blank.  $1.60  off, 
and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-finished  hex.  nuts,  50  and  10  per 
cent.     Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and  10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $90  to  $95  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel  $95  to  $100,  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill ;  above 
0.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $7.00 ;  %  in.,  7/16  In. 
and  V2  in.,  $7.00  base.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7.00  to  $8.00,  all  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.,  in  small  lots,  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails,  25  to 
45  lb.,  $75  to  $80  ;  16  to  20  lb..  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,  $38;  open-hearth,  $40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plate  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package  and  are  now  as  fol- 
lows: 8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $16  per  package;  8-lb.  coating, 
I.  C,  $16.30;  12-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $17.50;  15-Ib.  coating.  I.  C., 
$18.25;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20; 
30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb.  coat- 
ing, I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  4c.  to  4.50c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
4.50c.  to  5c.  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.  ;  railroad  test  bars,  5.26c.  in 
carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 

Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  Jobbers  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1. 
1917,    all    full    weight,    except   for   LaBelle   Iron   Works   and 
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Butt  Weld 


Irom 


Wheeling  Steel   &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  higher  prices,   and 
National  Tube  Co.,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 

Steel 

Inches  Black 

%,  y*  and  %  .  .  .  .    42 

^  16 '3'.'. '.'.'. '.'.'•'.'.    49 


Galv. 
15M, 
31J^ 
35% 


Inches  Black 

%  and  M 23 

%    24 

V2    28 

%  to  1% 33 


Galv. 

la 
ir 


Lap  Weld 


29  Va 
32% 
28% 


2    26 

2%  to  6 28 

7  to  12 25 


2    42 

2%  to  6 45 

7  to  12 42 

13  and  14 32% 

15    30 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

%,  y^  and  %....   38         20%    I    %,  %  and  % 22 

%    .: 43  30%        %    27 

%  to  1% 47  34%         %  to  1% 33 

2  to  3 48  35%    1 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


It 
IS 


14 
1» 


2    40 

2%  to  4 43 

4  to  6 42 

7  to  8 38 

9  to  12 33 


28%  2   27  1* 

31  Vu  2%  to  4 29  17 

30%  4%  to  6 28  1» 

24%  7  to  8 20  8 

19%  9  to  12 15  t 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  i» 
allowed  over  the  above  d.scounts,  which  are  subject  to  th& 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%   points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  p.pe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  point» 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap- 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  oi> 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as  follows : 

Lap-Welded  Steel 

1%  and  fin 31 

2%  in 28 

2%  and  2%  in 34 

3  and  ZVi  in 34 

3%  to  4%  in 34 

5  and  6  in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard  Charcoal  Iron 

1%  in 2» 

1%  and  2  in 35 

2%  in 32- 

2%  and  2%  in 3» 

3  and  3%  in 4  J 

3  %  to  4  %  in . . .  No  quotation* 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in» 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  br.ng  higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  Unite* 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 


Blue  Annealed — Bessemer 


Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 


Cents  per  lb. 


3  to  8 8.00  to 

9  and  10 8.25  to 

11  and  12 8.50  to 

13  and  14 8.75  to 

15  and  16 9.00  to 


8.50 
8.50 
8.75 
9.00 
9.25 


Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.  17  to  21 8  30  to 

Nos.  22  and  24 8:35  to 

Nos.  25  and  26 8.40  to 

^°-   27    8.45  to 

^°'   28    8.50  to 

No-   29    8.55  to 

No-   30    g.65to 


8.80 
8.85 
8  9a 
8.9& 
9.00 
9.05 
9.15 


9.50 
9.60 
9  75 
9  90 


Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Gage — Bessemer 

Nos.   10  and  11 9  00  to 

Nos.  12  and  14 910  to 

Nos.   15  and  16 925  to 

Nos.  17  to  21 ::::: t-ii  1° 

No«- 1^  ^"^  li ::::::::::::  9:55101065 

Nos. ^25  and  26 9.70  to  10.20 

i^n    OS    • 9-85  to  10.35 

No    29    10.00  to  10  50 

Nn'   In    10.25  to  10.75 

"°-   **"    10.50  to  11.00 


Nos 

Nos 

Nos, 

Nos. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Nos. 


Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

H  ^"^oJ^ 7.80  to 

S^  to  24 7.90  to 

25  to  27 7.95  to 

it    8  00  to 

'^^    8.05  to 


30 


30%  and  31 . . . ."  ,* .' .' .' ." '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '. '.  [ '.  '.   8:i0 


8.05  to 
to 


8.30 
8.35 
8.40 
8.45 
8.50 
8.55 
8.55 
8.60 
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Metal  Markets 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,  ,. Lead — >  , Spelter v 

Electro-     New       New         St.  New  St. 

Sept.      Lake        lytic        York      York      Louis  York  Louis 

5 25.25        25.25       60.75  10.00        10.00  8.25  8.00 

6 25.25        25.25       60.75  9.871/2      9-75  8.25  8.00 

7 25.25        25.25       60.75  9.87%      9.75  8.121/2  7.^71/2 

8 25.25        25.25         9.75  9.50  8.I21/2  7.871/2 

10 25.50        25.50       61.00  9.70  9.50  8.25  8.00 

11 25.50        25.50       61.37%      9.70  9.50  8.25  8.00 

New  York,  Sept.  12. 

The  entire  market  has  a  better  tone  but  actual  buy- 
ing is  not  yet  a  market  influence  in  any  case.  Copper 
is  firmer  and  nominally  higher.  Tin  is  steady  and 
stronger.  Lead  is  dull  and  lower.  Spelter  is  more  ac- 
tive and  steady.     Antimony  is  still  lifeless. 

New  York 

Copper.— It  is  a  fact  that  nearly  77,000,000  lb.  of 
copper  has  been  bought  for  the  Allies  at  a  price  under- 
stood to  be  25c.  per  lb.  Deliveries  on  this  sale  are  re- 
ported to  extend  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Active  negotiations  as  to  the  price  and  the  amount 
needed  by  the  Government  itself  are  being  continued 
from  yesterday  into  to-day  at  Washington  and  the  trade 
is  anxiously  awaiting  a  decision.  It  is  suspected  that 
there  is  some  controversy  as  to  whether  the  price 
should  not  be  lower  than  that  arranged  for  the  Allies. 
As  a  result  of  the  Allied  purchase  and  the  other  nego- 
tiations the  market  has  a  better  tone  and  more  inquiry 
is  reported.  There  has  been,  however,  no  increased  buy- 
ing despite  various  reports  to  that  effect  and  quotations 
continued  nominal  at  25.50c.,  yesterday,  for  both  Lake 
and  electrolytic.  Buyers  continue  to  hold  back  but  it  is 
expected  that  a  more  active  market  will  develop  in  the 
near  future.  The  London  market  continues  unchanged 
at  £137  for  spot  electrolytic  and  £133  for  futures. 

Tin. — After  a  week  of  more  or  less  stagnation  and 
with  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  market  yesterday 
was  characterized  by  better  demand  and  by  moderate 
sales,  aggregating  125  to  150  tons.  The  present  better 
tone  appeared  on  Monday  and  it  was  aided  by  fair 
sales.  The  quotation  stiffened  on  Monday  from  its  low 
range  of  last  week  to  61c.,  New  York,  and  yesterday 
to  61.37 i/^c.  Arrivals  this  month  have  been  700  tons 
with  5400  tons  afloat.  The  London  market  has  re- 
ceded slightly  from  that  reported  last  week,  the  quota- 
tion yesterday  having  been  £243  per  ton  for  spot  Straits, 
a  decline  of  10s.  for  the  week. 

Lead. — The  leading  producer  has  again  made  a  re- 
duction in  its  quotation  which  is  the  second  in  the  last 
two  weeks.  Its  price  is  again  $10  per  ton  lower  and 
now  stands  at  10c,  per  lb..  New  York.  The  reduction 
was  made  last  week  Tuesday  but  it  did  not  leak  out 
until  Wednesday.  There  is  a  lack  of  confidence  per- 
meating the  entire  lead  market  and  this  has  resulted  in 
a  lower  tone  which  has  continued  to  attain  momentum. 
There  is  very  little  new  inquiry  and  sellers  are  un- 
decided as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt.  It  is  realized 
that  pressure  will  continue  to  force  the  market  down 
and  therefore  very  little  business  was  reported  last 
week.  Yesterday  the  result  of  the  tendency  downward 
was  free  offers  of  lead  at  9.50c.,  St.  Louis,  and  it  is 
understood  that  this  has  resulted  in  a  fair  business 
being  done.  A  fre.sh  assortment  of  inquiries  from 
Canada  is  reported  to  be  before  the  market.  For  the 
last  quarter  some  dealers  are  quoting  as  low  as  9.12 i^c. 
to  9.25c.,  St.  Louis,  but  practically  no  business  is  re- 
ported for  that  position. 

Spelter. — There  has  been  more  inquiry  the  past 
week  than  in  many  weeks  and  sales  have  also  been  of 
larger  volume  than  in  a  long  time,  but  this  does  not 
mean  much  in  quantity.  While  these  have  not  yet 
affected  quotations  perceptibly,  sentiment  is  decidedly 
better  and  the  market  is  firmer.     There  has  been  suffi- 


cient metal  to  supply  the  demand  at  the  current  quo- 
tation of  8.12  V2C.  to  8.25c.,  New  York,  or  7.87  Vgc  to  8c., 
St.  Louis,  for  early  delivery.  There  have  been  sales 
at  7.75c.,  St.  Louis,  but  of  small  volume.  It  is  believed 
in  the  trade  that  the  bottom  of  the  market  has  been 
reached  and  that  a  turn  for  the  better  is  near  at  hand, 
if  not  already  here.  The  fairly  large  inquiry  of  the 
past  two  days,  exceeding  that  of  last  week,  is  an  indica- 
tion. Apparent  progress  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
copper  situation  is  a  stimulating  influence.  Another 
factor  is  the  enormous  expenditures  on  Government 
account  and  its  ultimate  effect  on  business.  A  con- 
servative estimate  places  the  reduction  in  output  in  the 
country  at  30  to  40  per  cent,  due  to  high  cost  and  low 
returns.  For  future  delivery  quotations  are  about  %c. 
to  1/4  c.  above  those  for  early  delivery. 

Antimony. — Chinese  and  Japanese  grades  are  avail- 
able in  a  dull  market  at  14.50c.  to  14.75c.,  New  York, 
duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — The  market  is  lifeless  and  unchanged 
at  47c.  to  49g.  per  lb.  for  No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99 
per  cent  pure. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  became  a  little  more  active 
the  latter  part  of  the  week.  Dealers'  selling  prices  are 
as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 26.50  to  27.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 25.50  to  26.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 22.50  to  23.50 

Brass,   heavy 18.50  to  19.00 

Brass,  light 13.00  to  14.00 

Heavy  machine  composition 24.50  to  25.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 17.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,  heavy 9.00 

Lead,  tea 7.25 

Zinc    6.25 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  10. — Two  causes  of  a  scarcity  in 
copper  are  arousing  much  interest  in  that  metal,  one 
being  heavy  Government  buying  on  behalf  of  the  Allies 
of  this  country;  the  other  being  the  cutting  down  of 
production  by  labor  troubles  practically  wherever  cop- 
per is  refined.  One  producer  has  been  idle  for  six 
weeks  because  of  a  strike,  another  has  made  but  40 
per  cent  of  what  it  should,  and  other  like  instances  are 
cited.  Higher  prices  are  a  natural  sequence  of  these 
conditions.  Lead  is  weak,  spelter  inactive  and  tin  and 
antimony  without  special  feature.  We  quote  as  follows : 
Casting  copper,  27c.;  Lake,  28.50c.;  electrolytic,  28c.; 
tin,  carloads,  61c.;  small  lots,  63c.  to  64c.;  lead,  9.50c.  to 
10c. ;  spelter,  8c.;  sheet  zinc,  19c.;  antimony,  17c.  to 
18.50c.  On  old  metals  we  quote  buying  prices  for  less 
than  carload  lots  as  follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes,  22.50c.;  copper  clips,  21.50c.;  copper  bottoms, 
21c.;  red  brass,  21c.;  yellow  brass,  15c.;  lead  pipe,  8c.; 
zinc,  5.50c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  40c.;  block  tin, 
45c. 

St.  Louis 

Sept.  10. — The  non-ferrous  metals  have  been  rather 
quiet  during  the  past  week  and  the  quotations  for  car 
load  lots  of  the  Missouri  product  at  the  close  to-day 
were:  Lead,  9.75c.;  Spelter,  8c.  In  less  than  car  load 
lots  the  quotations  were:  Lead,  10.75c.;  spelter,  9c.; 
tin,  66c.;  lake  copper,  30c.;  electrolytic  copper,  29.50c.; 
Asiatic  antimony,  18c.  In  the  Joplin  district,  while  the 
range  was  $05  to  $75  per  ton  for  zinc  blende,  basis  of 
60  per  cent  metal,  there  was  a  weakening  of  $2.50  to 
$3.50  per  ton  in  the  second  grade  ores.  The  average 
for  the  district  for  the  week  was  $69  per  ton.  Calamine 
ranged  from  $35  to  $42  per  ton  with  the  average  for 
40  per  cent  ore  for  the  week  in  the  district  at  $39 
per  ton.  Lead  ore  was  down  $10  per  ton  to  $90  per  ton, 
basis  of  80  per  cent  metal,  and  the  average  for  the  week 
for  the  district  was  the  same  figure.  On  miscellaneous 
scrap  metals,  we  quote  dealers'  buying  prices  as  fol- 
lows: Light  brass,  lie;  heavy  yellow  brass,  14.50c.; 
heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  19.50c.;  heavy  copper 
and  copper  wire,  22.50c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  tea 
lead,  5c.;  zinc,  6c.;  lead,  7c. 
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Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

In  announcing  the  opening  of  the  Evening  School 
of  Economics,  Accounts  and  Finance  in  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  1,  for  the  fall  term,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Holdsworth,  dean,  says  that  the  program  of  courses  is 
arranged  not  only  to  meet  the  need  of  trained  men  in 
all  departments  of  business,  but  to  provide  practical 
training  for  women  who  must  be  prepared  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  business  due  to  the  enlisting  and  drafting  of 
men  for  the  war.  Business  courses  in  the  evening 
school  open  to  women  on  the  same  basis  as  to  men  in- 
clude accounting,  auditing,  cost  systems  and  industrial 
management,  business  English  and  correspondence,  ad- 
vertising and  selling,  business  psychology,  public 
speaking,  commercial  Spanish,  French,  etc. 

The  Mellon  interests  of  Pittsburgh  and  D.  B. 
Zimmerman  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  will  open  15  coal  mines 
in  the  Indian  Creek  Valley,  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  where 
they  control  20,000  to  30,000  acres  of  thin  vein  coal. 
Three  openings  have  been  started  and  others  will  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  equipped.  Ground 
has  been  broken  for  a  town  at  Indian  Head  to  house 
employees. 

The  Washington  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Washington,  Pa., 
has  given  notice  that  it  will  retire  on  Oct.  1,  all  its 
5  per  cent  gold  coupon  bonds  dated  Oct.  1,  1907,  by 
paying  the  holders  thereof  the  principal  and  accrued 
interest. 

Stockholders  of  the  Petroleum  Iron  Works  Co.  and 
its  associated  companies,  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car 
Co.,  and  the  Pressed  Steel  Products  Co.,  Petroleum,  Pa., 
have  unanimously  re-elected  all  their  officers.  The  pres- 
idents of  the  three  companies  in  the  order  named  are 
G.  B.  Bard,  L.  F.  Jordon  and  John  H.  Consindine. 

The  Norwood  Supply  Co.,  Norwood,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  mill  supplies. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  of  Pennsylvania  has  made 
application  to  list  on  the  Pittsburgh  Stock  Exchange 
321,692  shares  of  common  and  360,000  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  par  value  $100  a  share. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Nova  Scotia's  Steel  and  Pig  Iron  Output 

Nova    Scotia's   iron   and   steel   output  in    1916   and 
1915  are  given  as  follows  in  net  tons: 

1916  1915 

Pig  iron 429,615  295,868 

Steel  Ingots 502,106  369,310 

Coke 669,478  452,099 

The  increase  for  1916  is  marked.     The  imports  of 
iron  ore  were  795,066  tons  in  1916. 


Figuring  on  Gun  Carriages 

Milwaukee,  Sept.  10. — Detailed  specifications  of 
work  included  in  a  proposed  $25,000,000  contract  for 
manufacturing  gun  carriages  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Government  have  been  received  in  Milwaukee  and  are 
being  scheduled  by  William  J.  Fairbairn,  secretary 
Milwaukee  Metal  Trades  and  Founders  Association, 
and  secretary  of  the  metal  trades  committee,  department 
of  manufactures,  Milwaukee  County  Council  of  Defense. 
The  figuring  is  being  done  to  determine  whether  all 
or  any  part  of  the  work  can  be  handled  in  Milwaukee. 
The  carriages  are  designed  to  fit  the  3-in.  field  pieces  to 
be  manufactured  by  the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
which,  as  previously  noted,  was  organized  by  five  large 
metal-working  concerns  of  this  district,  and  is  erecting 
and  equipping  an  ordnance  plant  at  Thirty-fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Burnham  Street,  Milwaukee.  If  practicable 
local  manufacturers  will  organize  a  new  company  to 
build  gun  carriages,  so  that  the  complete  3-in.  guns 
will  be  made  here,  ready  for  service.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  Milwaukee  manufacturers  are  already  so 
fully  occupied  with  Government  work  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  gun-carriage  work  may  have  to  be 
placed  elsewhere. 
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Pig  Iron  from  Steel  Scrap  in  Great  Britain 

To  the  Editor:  On  page  497  of  your  Aug.  30  issue 
you  devote  editorial  space  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
electric  furnace  in  using  up  cheap  scrap  and  producing 
a  very  high  grade  pig  iron  or  washed  metal.  In  places 
like  the  Pacific  coast,  where  pig  iron  is  scarce  or  in 
almost  any  district  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
cheap  iron  or  steel  scrap,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
adoption  of  the  electric  furnaces  would  go  a  very  long 
way  toward  solving  the  problem  of  the  present  scarcity 
of  pig  iron. 

It  might  possibly  interest  your  readers  to  know 
the  developments  of  this  industry  in  Great  Britain. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  government  de- 
manded extremely  rigid  chemical  and  physical  speci- 
fications for  all  steel  for  guns,  shells  or  other  ordnance. 
This  was  made  almost  exclusively  in  acid  open-hearth 
furnaces  and,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  tests,  large 
quantities  of  very  pure  Swedish  or  other  similar  pig 
iron  had  to  be  used.  The  Swedes  found  they  had  a 
better  market  in  Germany  and  this,  together  with 
shipping  difficulties,  brought  the  import  of  Swedish  pig 
iron  very  low,  while  the  price  went  up  from  $35  to  $160 
per  ton.  Experiments  were  made  in  the  Greaves- 
Etchells  electric  furnaces  by  several  works  and  it  was 
proved  to  be  a  very  simple  operation  to  make  a  pig 
iron  or  washed  metal  from  shell  turnings,  iron  borings, 
etc.,  of  better  analysis  than  the  original  product.  The 
furnaces  have  been  making  this  material  now  for  oVer 
two  years  and  from  practical  experience  I  can  say 
that  in  actual  works  practice  it  gives  much  better  re- 
sults than  the  original  Swedish  iron.  It  is  very  much 
stronger  and  denser  than  the  Swedish  iron,  melts  more 
readily  without  cutting  effects  on  crucibles  or  open-^ 
hearth  bottoms  and  is  more  reliable  in  composition.  I 
attribute  this  very  largely  to  the  freedom  of  the  ma- 
terial from  occluded  gases,  oxides  and  slag  fibre. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Ludlam  Steel  Co. 
on  the  work  it  has  done  in  the  United  States  in  this 
new  line.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  have  both  worked  in- 
dependently and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions. 

F.  HODSON,  President, 
Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  4,  1917. 


Iron  Bars  Rolled  in  Massachusetts  Before  i8oo 

To  the  Editor:  Richard  Gregg  Lewis,  whose  letter 
you  printed  in  your  issue  of  Sept.  6,  may  be  correct 
in  regard  to  the  first  rolling  mill  in  the  United  States, 
if  he  means  the  first  rolling  mill  that  made  iron  bars 
from  ore  or  pig.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  letter, 
however,  he  says  that  previous  to  Sept.  15,  1817,  all 
of  the  bars  made  in  the  United  States  were  forged  and 
that  on  that  date  the  first  rolled  bar  of  iron  was  turned 
out. 

The  Danvers  Iron  Works  of  the  Sylvester  Co.  on 
the  present  location  were  rolling  iron  bars  from  Norway 
iron  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Just  how  early,  we  do 
not  know.  These  bars  were  brought  into  Boston, 
teamed  about  20  miles  to  our  works,  heated  with  wood 
as  fuel,  rolled  with  water  power  and  teamed  back  to 
the  Boston  stores. 

John  P.  Sylvester, 
Treasurer  Sylvester  Co. 

Danvers,  Mass.,  Sept,  8,  1917. 


Tin-Plate  Shortage  in  Norway 

A  serious  shortage  of  tin  plates  exists  in  the  can- 
ning industry  of  Norway  as  a  result  of  the  prohibition 
by  the  British  Government  of  the  export  of  this  article 
to  Norway,  according  to  reports  from  Christiana.  Ten 
thousand  cases  of  tinplates  for  canning  which  were  sold 
to  Norway  are  under  embargo  till  an  agreement  as  to 
the  prices  of  canned  goods  destined  for  Great  Britain  is 
concluded. 


Another  Great  War  Bill  Reported 

Proposed  Expenditure  Nearly  Five  Billions — Gun  Fac- 
tory at  Washington  Navy  Yard  Will  Be  Enlarged  on 
an    Extensive    Scale — Secretary   Daniels'    Statement 


Washington,  Sept.  11. — Another  stupendous  war 
money  bill,  the  largest  and  the  last  to  be  brought  for- 
ward at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  has  just  been 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. It  carries  the  enormous  sum  of  $4,810,979,370,  of 
-which  $3,775,979,370  is  directly  appropriated  while  con- 
tracts for  $1,035,000,000  additional  are  authorized,  the 
money  to  be  provided  by  Congress  at  the  session  be- 
jginning  next  December.  The  bill  will  be  passed  by  the 
House  during  the  present  week  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  in  time  to  receive  the  President's  signature  be- 
fore Oct.  1. 

All  but  a  small  part  of  the  fabulous  sum  carried  by 
this  bill  will  be  expended  for  strictly  war  purposes. 
No  less  than  $3,477,115,735  will  be  allotted  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment  while  the  Navy  will  absorb  $263,- 
264,480.  Some  of  the  most  important  items  under  the 
imilitary  establishment  provided  for  in  the  measure  are 
the  following:  Machine  rifles,  $120,277,000;  machinery 
for  manufacture  of  rifles,  $9,500,000;  mountain,  field 
And  siege  cannon,  $676,213,000;  ammunition  for  moun- 
tain, field  and  siege  cannon,  $663,000,000;  mobile  ar- 
tillery, $155,600,000;  armored  motor  cars,  $16,750,000; 
submarine  mines  and  nets,  $700,000;  ordnance  stores, 
:$70,000,000;  small  arms  ammunition,  $39,520,000;  target 
practice  small  arms  ammunition,  $2,000,000;  and  sup- 
plies, quartermaster's  corps,  $100,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  appropriations  for  the 
military  establishment  enumerated  the  bill  authorizes 
the  following  contracts,  the  money  for  which  will  be  pro- 
vided hereafter:  Machine  rifles,  $50,000,000;  mountain, 
field  and  siege  cannon,  $225,000,000;  ammunition  for 
mountain,  field  and  siege  cannon,  $700,000,000;  mobile 
artillery,  $50,000,000,  and  armored  motor  cars,  $5,000,- 
•000. 

Millions  for  Machinery 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  included  in  the  above 
schedule  an  appropriation  of  $9,500,000  for  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  rifles.  This  item  is  intended  to 
cover  the  purchase  price  of  the  gages,  dies,  tools,  etc., 
which  the  War  Department  recently  contracted  to  buy 
from  the  British  Government  by  which  it  was  installed 
some  time  ago  in  the  two  plants  of  the  Remington  com- 
panies at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  and  Chester,  Pa.,  and  the  plant 
of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  at  New  Haven, 
■^onn.  This  machinery  is  being  used  to  turn  out  the 
Lee-Enfield  rifle  rechambered  to  use  Springfield  am- 
munition. The  Secretary  of  War  solicited  this  appro- 
priation many  weeks  ago,  but  as  Congress  delayed 
making  the  necessary  provision,  he  was  obliged  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  borrowing  the  equipment 
from  the  British  authorities. 

The  appropriations  included  in  the  measure  for  the 
use  of  the  naval  establishment  cover  a  broad  field.  The 
largest  item  is  $100,000,000,  which  is  carried  as  a 
blanket  allotment  to  the  Naval  Emergency  Fund  for 
which  Congress  has  heretofore  appropriated  $150,000,- 
OOO.  The  original  fund  has  been  substantially  reduced 
by  contracts  for  a  considerable  number  of  torpedo  boat 
■destroyers  and  Secretary  Daniels  has  already  submitted 
an  estimate  for  $350,000,000  additional  to  pay  for  the 
160  destroyers  which  he  has  decided  to  order.  The  fact 
that  the  appropriation  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  additional  destroyers  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  is  regarded  as  somewhat  significant 
and  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  en- 
tire naval  emergency  fund  will  be  utilized  to  pay  for 
the  destroyers,  leaving  a  deficit  to  be  provided  for  next 
winter,  or  an  amendment  added  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
giving  the  Navy  the  allotment  recommended  by  Secre- 
tary Daniels. 

Chief  among  the  items  which  the  bill  carries  for 


the  naval  establishment  are  the  following:  Batteries 
and  outfits  for  vessels,  $22,000,000;  ammunition  for  ves- 
sels, $25,000,000;  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  $12,446,- 
480;  aviation,  $35,000,000;  reserve  ordnance  supplies, 
$30,000,000;  enlargement  of  gun  factory,  Washington 
navy  yard,  $7,500,000;  handling  appliances  at  navy  yards 
and  stations,  $450,000;  marine  railways  at  yards  and 
stations,  $375,000. 

Expansion  of  Gun  Plant 

The  proposed  expansion  of  the  gun  factory  at  the 
Washington  navy  yard  is  a  matter  of  special  interest  to 
private  manufacturers  of  war  material.  Of  the  sum 
appropriated,  $5,000,000  will  be  spent  on  new  buildings 
and  $2,500,000  on  tools  and  machinery,  the  purpose  be- 
ing to  build  and  equip  as  large  a  gun  factory  as  it  is 
possible  to  construct  in  time  to  be  of  use  in  the  war.  In 
explanation  of  the  plans  of  the  department  and  its 
policy  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  guns,  tor- 
pedoes, etc..  Secretary  Daniels  makes  the  following 
official  statement: 

Contracts  for  guns,  mounts  and  other  ordnance  supplies 
are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  place.  A  large  amount 
of  money  in  advance  has  been  allotted  for  the  construction 
of  shops  that  after  the  present  emergency  will  theoretically 
become  part  of  the  Navy's  property,  although,  due  to  the 
scattered  locations,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  utilize  them 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  Navy's  activities.  Funds  ex- 
pended in  an  extension  to  the  Washington  gun  factory  would 
result  in  quicker  return  of  manufactured  ordnance  material 
at  a  decidedly  less  cost  and  give  a  permanent  installation  of 
great  value  to  the  Navy.  Had  not  the  Navy  possessed  th« 
present  factory,  the  supply  of  all  ordnance  material  would 
be  so  much  less  efficient  than  it  is  af  present  that  the  matter 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  forced  to  public  notice.  Th« 
bureau  of  ordnance  can  order  direct  and  obtain  material  from 
this  factory,  and  this  alone.  The  matter  of  additional  ^ns 
and  mounts  is  most  urgent,  demands  being  made  by  our  own 
and  other  governments  for  such  equipment. 

The  naval  gun  factory,  possessing  as  it  does  a  complet* 
organization  and  a  large  working  force,  is  readily  adapted  to 
increasing  its  facilities  for  delivery  of  guns,  mounts  and  other 
munitions.  To  develop  any  other  source  is  not  only  expen- 
sive, but  involves  a  matter  of  long  delay.  It  is,  therefore, 
considered  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Government  to  in- 
crease at  once  the  capacity  of  the  Washington  navy  yard 
for  guns,  mounts,  torpedoes,  mines,  telescopes,  sights,  optical 
instruments  and  miscellaneous  ordnance  supplies.  For  thl» 
purpose  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  necessary  "buildings, 
craneways,  storage  and  handling  facilities  at  an  estimated 
cost  complete  of  $5,000,000,  with  the  necessary  machinery  to 
cost  $2,500,000  additional.  An  appropriation  of  $7,500,000 
for  this  purpose  is  earnestly  recommended. 

The  proposed  work  includes  the  construction  of  a  large 
six-story  machine  shop  for  mines,  mounts  and  torpedoes,  a 
flve-story  pattern  and  woodworking  shop,  an  extension  to  the 
power  plant,  a  new  brass  foundry,  an  extension  of  the  steel 
forging  plant,  an  optical  shop,  range-finder  towers,  adminis- 
tration building,  quarters  for  enlisted  personnel  under  in- 
stuction  and  the  extension  of  the  yard  service  system  to  sup- 
ply adequately  these  new  structures. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  the  extensions  contemplated, 
ample  manufacturing  facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  from  300  to  900  torpedoes  per  annum,  at  least 
3000  mines  per  month,  a  large  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  guns,  mounts  and  other  accessories  and  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  the  larger  part  of  the  optical  work  for  the  en- 
tire naval  establishment.  The  present  output  of  the  torpedoes 
at  the  Washington  navy  yard  is  approximately  100  per  an- 
num. No  mines  are  manufactured  and  only  a  small  part  of 
the  naval  optical  work  is  now  done.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
the  expenditure  of  the.se  funds  is  amply  warranted  as  an 
evident  and  urgent  military  necessity.  Captain  Willard,  the 
acting  superintendent  of  the  naval  gun  factory,  estimates 
that  after  improvements  requested  have  been  completed,  with 
the  plant  working  at  full  capacity,  the  annual  saving  in  cost 
of  ordnance  materials  would  very  nearly  equal  the  first  cost 
of  the  Improvements.  On  this  basis  alone  the  expenditure 
would  appear  to  be  amply  justified,  while  on  the  basis  of 
military  necessity  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  country's 
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■output  capacity  and  affording  production  for  ordnance  mate- 
rial that  cannot  be  produced  elsewhere,  the  project  would 
seem  to  be  an  urgent  need. 

Free  from  Usual  Restrictions 

A  highly  significant  feature  of  this  huge  appropria- 
tion bill  is  the  fact  that  the  enormous  sums  carried  by 
it  are  almost  without  exception  free  from  the  usual  re- 
strictions compelling  the  manufacture  of  the  proposed 
material  in  Government  establishments  rather  than  ita 
purchase  from  private  producers.  Now  that  the  war  is 
on,  Congress  has  discovered  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
manufacture  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  material 
iieeded,  and  aside  from  providing  for  the  extension  of 


the  gun  factory  at  Washington,  it  is  looking  to  privat* 
establishments  to  meet  all  pressing  needs. 

An  extraordinary  "rider"  has  been  added  to  the  bill 
intended  to  prevent  persons  who  have  been  appointed 
from  civil  life  at  nominal  salaries  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  war  emergency  from  being  transferred  to 
other  bureaus  with  increased  compensation  paid  from 
lump  sum  appropriations.  Such  transfers  and  increases 
are  specifically  prohibited  and  it  is  further  provided 
that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as  a  "Government 
establishment"  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  within  the 
scope  of  this  prohibition.  W.  L.  c. 


Status  of  Iron  and  Steel  Advisers 

Attorney  General  Holds  They  May  Act  Providing  Relation  to 
Government  Purchases  Is  Set  Forth  in  a  Written  Statement 


Attorney  General  Gregory,  in  an  informal  but  com- 
prehensive opinion,  submitted  to  the  War  Industries 
Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  holds  that 
the  service  upon  the  sub-committees  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  officers  and  stockholders 
■of  corporations  having  contractual  relations  with  the 
Government  is  not  forbidden  by  section  3  of  the  Lever 
food,  feed  and  fuel  control  act.  Copies  of  the  opinion, 
which  it  is  believed  at  Washington  will  remove  all 
feelings  of  apprehension  from  the  minds  of  members 
of  the  sub-committees,  have  been  distributed  by  Mr. 
Baruch  among  the  companies  represented  on  advisory 
committees.  As  a  result  it  is  believed  that  the  members 
of  the  sub-committees  who  have  heretofore  declared 
their  purpose  of  resigning  will  abandon  that  intention 
and  continue  to  give  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
the  benefit  of  their  valuable  assistance.  It  is  under- 
stood that  no  move  has  been  made  by  the  Steel  Committee 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  toward  the  re- 
sumption of  its  functions,  as  the  members  await  the 
opinions  of  their  attorneys,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
Attorney  General's  caution  in  his  answer  to  question  3. 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  is  expressed  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers,  prefaced  by  the  text  of 
section  3  of  the  Lever  bill.  Mr.  Gregory  takes  up  the 
•entire  organization  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
holds  that  all  its  operations  as  at  present  conducted  are 
"well  within  the  law,  but  points  to  the  necessity  for  care- 
ful observance  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  board  as 
■well  as  of  the  sub-committees  of  the  stipulation  in  the 
Lever  act  that  whenever  a  recommendation  for  a  pur- 
chase or  the  awarding  of  a  contract  is  made  by  an  in- 
dividual who  is  in  any  way  connected  with,  or  who  has 
■&  financial  interest  in,  the  concern  which  is  to  furnish 
the  mateiial  in  question,  he  must  file  a  written  state- 
ment disclosing  such  connection  or  interest. 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion,  which  in  all  ma- 
terial particulars  is  in  line  with  the  suggestions  here- 
tofore made  in  Washington  correspondence  to  The  Iron 
Age  with  respect  to  the  proper  construction  of  the 
Lever  act,  is  as  follows: 

P.  A.  Scott,  Chairman  War  Industries  Board, 
Counc.l  of  National  Defense, 
Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  Aug.  21  submit- 
ting a  series  of  questions  arising  under  section  3  of 
the  Food  and  Fuel  Control  Act,  approved  Aug.  10, 
1917,  reading  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  That  no  person  acting  either  as  a  voluntary  or  paid 
■agent  or  employee  of  the  United  States  In  any  capacity,  includ. 
ing  an  advisory  capacity,  shall  solicit,  induce,  or  attempt  to 
Induce  any  person  or  officer  authorized  to  execute  or  to  direct 


the  execution  of  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
make  any  contract  or  give  any  order  for  the  furnishing  to  the 
United  States  of  work,  labor,  or  services,  or  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, or  other  property  of  any  kind  or  character,  if  such  agent 
or  employee  has  any  pecuniary  interest  in  such  contract  or 
order  or  if  he  or  any  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  corpora- 
tion. Joint  stock  company,  or  association  of  which  he  is  an 
officer  or  stockholder,  or  in  the  pecuniary  profits  of  which  he 
is  directly  or  indirectly  interested,  shall  be  a  party  thereto. 
Nor  shall  any  agent  or  employee  make,  or  permit  any  com- 
mittee or  other  body  of  which  he  is  a  member  to  make,  or 
participate  in  making,  any  reconimendation  concerning  such 
contract  or  order  to  any  council,  board,  or  commission  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  member  or  subordinate  thereof,  without 
making  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  a  full  and 
complete  disclosure  in  writing  to  such  council,  board,  commis- 
sion, or  subordinate  of  any  and  every  pecuniary  Interest, 
which  he  may  have  in  such  contract  or  order  and  of  his 
interest  in  any  firm,  corporation,  company,  or  association 
being  a  party  thereto.  Nor  shall  he  participate  in  the  award- 
ing of  such  contract  or  giving  such  order.  Any  wilful  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both  ;  provided.  That  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  change,  alter  or  repeal  section  41  of 
chapter  321,  Thirty-fifth  Statutes  at  Large. 

While  the  Attorney  General  is  specifically  author- 
ized to  give  his  official  opinions  on  questions  of  law  only 
to  the  President  and  the  heads  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment, I  think,  nevertheless,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances I  am  warranted  in  answering  your  questions 
informally.  I  can  only  speak  generally,  however,  and 
not  with  reference  to  any  actual  case,  because  none  is 
before  me.     You  state  that: 

For  convenience,  in  phrasing  the  questions  below  we  shall 
use  the  term  "interested  person"  to  refer  to  a  person  having  a 
pecuniary  Interest  in  a  contract  or  order  of  the  kind  referred 
to  in  the  act,  and  also  to  cover  a  person  "if  he,  or  any  firm  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  or  corporation,  Joint-stock  company  or 
association  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  stockholder,  or  in  the 
pecuniary  profits  of  which  he  is  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested, shall  be  a  party  thereto." 

We  shall  assume  that  the  contract  or  order  is  the  kind 
specified  in  Section  3,  and  that  it  has  actually  been  awarded 
or  given  alter  the  making  of  the  recommendations  referred  to 
in  the  following  questions: 

Question  1 :  Is  there  compliance  with  the  act  where 
such  interested  person  is  a  member  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  and  the  board  makes  a  recommendation 
to  a  contracting  department  or  contracting  officer  with 
regard  to  such  contract  on  order,  and  the  interested 
person  does  not  participate  in  making  such  recom- 
mendation? 

Answer:  No,  not  unless  such  interested  person 
makes  the  disclosure  required  by  the  act.  That  he  did 
not  actually  participate  in  the  recommendation  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  relieve  him  of  the  duty  of  making 
the  specified  disclosure. 

Question  2 :  Is  there  compliance  with  the  act  where 
such  mterested  person  is  a  member  of  the  Purchasing 
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Commission  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  he  makes 
a  recommendation  concerning  such  contract  or  order 
to  the  War  Industries  Board,  making  a  full  disclosure 
of  his  interest? 

Answer:    Yes. 

Question  3 :  Is  there  compliance  with  the  act  where 
such  interested  person  is  a  member  of  the  Purchasing 
Commission  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  makes  a 
recommendation  directly  to  a  contracting  officer  or 
department  concerning  such  contract  or  order,  making 
full  disclosure  of  his  interest? 

Answer:  Yes;  although  in  view  of  the  narrow  mar- 
gin of  difference  which  might  exist  in  a  given  case 
between  recommending ,  on  the  one  hand,  and  inducing, 
soliciting  or  awarding,  on  the  other,  it  would  be  well 
as  a  practical  matter  for  such  persons  to  exercise  great 
caution  as  to  the  kind  of  recommendations  they  shall 
make  to  a  contracting  officer. 

Question  4:  Is  there  compliance  with  the  act  where 
such  interested  person,  being  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  makes 
or  participates  in  making  a  recommendation  concerning 
a  contract  or  order  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  or 
to  a  council,  board  or  commission  of  the  United  States 
or  any  member  thereof,  but  not  to  a  contracting  de- 
partment or  officer,  and  makes  a  full  disclosure  of  his 
interest? 

Answer:  Unless  I  misunderstand  it,  I  can  see  no 
difference  in  principle  between  this  question  and  Ques- 
tion 2,  and  therefore  answer,  yes. 

Question  5:  Is  there  compliance  with  the  act  where 
such  an  interested  person  is  a  member  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee and  the  sub-committee  makes  a  recommendation 
concerning  a  contract  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  or 
to  a  council,  board  or  commission  of  the  United  States 
or  any  member  thereof,  but  not  to  a  contracting  depart- 
ment or  officer,  and  such  sub-committee  makes  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  interest  of  the  interested  person? 

Answer:  No.  The  law  requires  the  interested  per- 
son himself  to  disclose  his  interest  to  the  council,  board, 
commission  or  member  or  subordinate  thereof  to  whom 
the  recommendation  is  addressed. 

Question  6:  Does  the  provision,  "Nor  shall  he  (such 
interested  person)  participate  in  the  awarding  of  such 
contract  or  giving  such  order,"  have  the  effect  of  nulli- 
fying the  right  to  make  recommendations  to  any  coun- 
cil, board  or  commission,  when  accompanied  by  a  full 
and  complete  disclosure  of  interest? 

Answer:  In  my  opinion,  no.  There  is  an  obvious 
distinction  between  actually  awarding  a  contract  or 
giving  an  order  and  recommending  that  a  contract  be 
made  or  an  order  given. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)     T.  W.  Gregory, 

Attorney  General. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  29,  1917. 
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The  Steel  Output  of  India 

India's  steel  output  in  1915  and  1916  is  compared 

as  follows  according  to  reports  of  the  Iron,  Steel  and 
Allied  Trades  Federation    (British)  : 

1915,  1916, 
CluKs  of  Materials                               Tons  Tons 

BloomH,  billets 2,156 

Rails 15.780  35,097 

Light  rails 953  1,498 

Sleepers  and  fishplates 432  2,217 

Angles,  tees,  channels,  etc 5,881  12,680 

Joists 28,481  25,247 

Merchant  steel 14,149 

Unenumerated   17,107  425 

Totjil    68,634  93,469 


Mining  Engineers  to  Discuss  Manganese 

The  supply  of  manganese  ore  for  the  American 
steel  industry  and  how  to  increase  this  in  the  war 
emergency  will  be  one  of  the  principal  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  115th  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  {Engineers  in  St.  Louis,  Oct.  8  to  V.i.  Members 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  attend  and  zinc  and 
lead  mining  operations  in  Missouri  will  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  meeting. 


OBITUARY 


C.  G.  Stevenson,  a  well-known  manufacturer  of 
Wellsville,  Ohio,  died  at  his  summer  home  in  Oak  Grove 
Park,  near  that  city,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  5.  He  was 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Stevenson 
Foundry  Co.,  Wellsville,  a  member  of  the  National 
Brick  Makers'  Association,  and  the  Canadian  Foundry- 
men's  Association. 

LoN  Weston,  president  Tuck  Mfg.  Co.,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  which  he  founded  in  1879,  died  in  that  city  Sept. 
5.  He  was  born  in  Harrison,  Me.,  84  years  ago,  and 
after  being  graduated  from  Union  College  was  an  in- 
structor in  mathematics  and  later  a  civil  engineer. 


The  Establishment  of  a  Shipbuilding  Industry  in 

Australia 

The  establishment  of  a  shipbuilding  industry  in 
Australia  is  receiving  serious  Government  considera- 
tion, and  W.  M.  Hughes  has  had  conferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  shipping  and  industrial  interests.  As  a 
result  of  these,  Mr.  Hughes  is  satisfied  that  the  hulls 
of  composite  ships,  as  well  as  the  engines,  steam  and 
internal  combustion,  can  be  constructed  in  Australia,  but 
the  great  difficulty  is  labor.  It  has  been  decided  to  call 
a  conference  of  the  unions  interested  in  shipbuilding — 
boilermakers,  shipwrights  and  engineers — at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  in  order  to  invite  their  co-operation. 


Heavy  Trade  with  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept.  9.— The  feeling  of  uncertainty 
that  still  governs  the  American  steel  trade  has  reached 
Canadian  firms  which  handle  American  steel  products  in 
the  Dominion.  It  is  declared  that  if  the  embargo  im- 
posed by  the  authorities  extends  to  the  United  States- 
Canadian  trade,  much  inconvenience  will  be  felt.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  steel  trade  as  a  whole, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  Canadian  firms  which  have 
recourse  to  the  American  industries  for  all  kinds  of 
shapes  and  angles.  During  the  past  few  years,  a  tre- 
mendous iron  and  steel  trade  has  been  developed  between 
the  two  countries.  During  the  fiscal  year  which  closed 
in  July,  approximately  $156,333,801  worth  of  metals  of 
all  kinds  were  imported  into  Canada.  This  is  $10,273,- 
138  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  business  done  in 
Canada's  boom  year,  1913,  when  the  amount  imported 
was  $146,060,663,  Of  all  the  importations  of  iron  and 
steel  into  Canada  during  the  year  just  closed,  95.33  per 
cent  was  from  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  brought  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  was  $119,- 
754,265.  These  figures  have  been  exceeded  only  once 
before  in  the  Dominion's  history,  that  was  in  the  cele- 
brated expansion  year,  1913,  when  the  value  of  these 
importations  amounted  to  $120,568,284.  As  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  kinds  of  machinery  imported  by  Canadians, 
$33,154,265  came  from  American  companies,  which  is 
approximately  $2,600,000  less  than  in  1913  and  nearly 
200  per  cent  greater  than  in  1914-15  and  16. 


Day  and  night  work  is  being  done  in  several  of  the 
machine  shops  and  foundries  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
in  a  few  instances  it  is  necessary  to  operate  on  Sun- 
days by  reason  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  in 
hand.  One  of  the  larger  machine  shops  and  foundries 
shipped  out  the  past  week  several  car  lots  of  shells  for 
the  Government,  castings  of  marine  engines,  castings 
for  lathes,  cotton  compress  machinery  and  sugar  re- 
finery machinery.  More  men  are  being  employed  in 
machine  shops  and  foundries  in  that  district  than  ever 
before. 


The  Goshen,  Va.,  furnace  of  the  Southeastern  Iron 
Corporation  is  expected  to  go  in  blast  on  or  before 
Oct.  15. 


Ordnance  and  Munitions  Investigation 

Testimony  of  Secretary  Baker  on  Defec- 
tive Ammunition  and  of  General  Crozier 
on  Ordnance  Bureau's  Delays  on  Rifles 


Washington,  Sept.  11.— What  promises  to  develop 
into  a  comprehensive  series  of  investigations  of  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  was  begun 
on  Sept.  5,  when  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  examined  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  General 
Crozier,  chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau ;  Colonel  Thomp- 
son, assistant  in  charge  of  small  arms,  and  Chief  Chem- 
ist Pritham  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  concerning  the 
defective  ammunition  supplied  to  the  troops  in  France 
under  General  Pershing's  command.  Simultaneously 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  reported  a 
resolution  authorizing  a  select  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers "to  inquire  into  the  manufacture  and  purchase 
of  ordnance  and  ammunition,  including  small  arms  am- 
munition and  heavy  artillery  for  use  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  emergency." 
It  was  also  announced  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  pur- 
suant to  request  from  General  Crozier,  had  appointed 
a  board  to  make  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  the  defects  which  have  been  found  in  the  am- 
munition made  at  Frankford  and  the  methods  of  in- 
spection which  should  be  employed  to  guard  against 
such  defects. 

The  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  were  not  confined  to  the  defective  ammuni- 
tion supplied  to  the  troops  in  France,  but  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  ordnance  experts  to  make  an 
official  explanation  of  the  obstacles  that  have  been  en- 
countered in  securing  prompt  deliveries  of  Lee-Enfield 
rifles,  due  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  standardize  the  equipment  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  guns  in  the  three  plants  recently  turned  over 
to  the  United  States.  The  committee  received  this 
information  with  great  apparent  interest  and  examined 
General  Crozier  in  much  detail  as  to  the  embarrassing 
situation  in  which  the  War  Department  found  itself 
when  the  United  States  became  involved  in  the  war,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  the  equip- 
ment for  the  production  of  small  arms  in  private 
establishments. 

Chemical  Change  in  Ammunition 

Secretary  Baker,  in  a  statement  concerning  the  de- 
fective ammunition  made  at  Frankford  Arsenal,  said 
that  after  the  European  war  had  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  the  supply  of  potassium  chlorate  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  primers  for  small-arms  cartridges, 
being  no  longer  procurable  in  Germany,  was  purchased 
in  the  United  States.  The  product  was  subjected  to 
the  usual  analysis  and  test  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
and  was  apparently  in  all  respects  up  to  the  standard 
requirements.  In  May  the  War  Department  received 
from  the  Navy  Department  a  complaint  that  in  the 
target  practice  of  the  marines  who  were  using  am- 
munition supplied  by  the  Frankford  Arsenal  there  were 
occasional  cases  of  miss-fire  or  hang-fire.  Subsequently 
a  report  was  received  from  a  rifle  club  to  which  am- 
munition made  in  Frankford  had  been  sold,  also  com- 
plaining of  hang-fire. 

Investigation  was  at  once  ordered  and  an  ammuni- 
tion chemist  and  several  ordnance  experts  began  an 
exhaustive  inquiry.  No  such  trouble  had  ever  been 
heard  of  and  a  number  of  different  theories  were  ad- 
vanced as  to  its  cause.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
the  granulation  of  the  antimony  used  in  the  primers 
was  either  too  fine  or  too  coarse  and  considerable  time 
was  devoted  to  this  line  of  investigation  before  it  was 
abandoned.  It  was  finally  determined  that  the  potas- 
sium chlorate  contained  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of 
potassium  bromate,  which,  in  the  presence  of  free  sul- 
phur in  the  primer,  had  a  tendency  to  break  down,  leav- 
ing as  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  chemical  reaction 
a  small  amount  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  which  delayed 
the  combustion  of  the  primer  and  caused  the  hang-fire. 


The  deterioration  of  the  priming  material.  Secretary 
Baker  said,  did  not  manifest  itself  immediately  after 
the  ammunition  was  manufactured,  but  was  a  very  slow 
process,  probably  depending  to  some  extent  on  the 
presence  of  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  moisture 
in  certain  of  the  cartridges.  Under  these  conditions 
practically  all  the  ammunition  when  made  and  imme- 
diately tested  functioned  properly,  but  when  kept  for 
some  months  began  slowly  to  deteriorate,  so  that  in 
three  or  four  months  about  10  per  cent  would  hang-fire. 

All  from  Frankford  Arsenal 

Replying  to  questions  by  members  of  the  committee 
Secretary  Baker  said  that  the  work  done  in  the  arsenals 
in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  was  about  equal  to 
that  in  private  factories.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to  be 
a  little  better  and  sometimes  not  quite  so  good,  but 
there  was  no  marked  disparity.  All  the  defective  am- 
munition, he  said,  could  be  used  up  in  target  practice 
under  such  conditions  that  the  soldiers  could  be  warned 
not  to  open  the  breeches  of  their  guns  until  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  take  up  any  hang-fire.  The  defec- 
tive ammunition  constituted  only  about  one-third  the 
amount  sent  to  France  and  was  easily  identified  as 
the  product  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  being  plainly 
marked.  An  ample  supply  of  good  ammunition  was 
sent  to  France  before  any  of  that  originally  shipped 
was  used. 

Replying  to  questions  as  to  whether  the  Allies  had 
had  similar  troubles,  Secretary  Baker  said  that  he  did 
not  know  that  they  had  experienced  exactly  the  same 
difficulties.  He  added  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  used  on  every  battlefield  does  not  explode. 
On  the  western  front  of  Europe  the  fields  are  covered 
with  unexploded  cartridges,  but  the  War  Department 
had  no  definite  data  as  to  the  cause  of  the  defects. 
Answering  the  question  as  to  whether  ammunition  pro- 
duced by  private  concerns  had  ever  developed  the  dif- 
ficulty encountered  in  the  case  of  that  produced  at 
Frankford,  the  Secretary  said  that  he  was  informed 
that  no  such  trouble  had  ever  been  traced  to  the  same 
cause  in  the  case  of  the  output  of  private  concerns, 
the  explanation  being  that  they  use  a  different 
fulminate,  usually  employing  fulminate  of  mercury  or 
fulminating  powders,  which  do  not  contain  sulphur. 

No  Conspiracy  Indicated 

Chairman  Chamberlain  of  the  committee  examined 
Secretary  Baker  at  some  length  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the  defective  ammuni- 
tion was  in  any  way  due  to  the  machinations  of  evily 
disposed  persons,  but  the  Secretary  declared  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  such  interference. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  in- 
vestigation were  satisfied  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  a 
wholly  unforeseen  cause,  something  entirely  new  in  the 
technical  experience  of  ammunition  makers. 

Asked  why  the  arsenals  did  not  employ  fulminate 
of  mercury  instead  of  potassium  chlorate  in  making 
primers,  General  Crozier  said  that  fulminate  of  mer- 
cury had  the  eflrect  of  splitting  the  brass  cartridge 
cases  so  that  they  could  not  be  used  again.  As  all 
the  ammunition  used  by  the  Army  in  recent  years  was 
for  target  practice,  it  was  practicable  to  save  the  cart- 
ridge cases  and,  therefore,  a  fulminate  was  employed 
which  did  not  injure  them.  Since  the  United  States 
has  become  involved  in  the  war  this  point  is  no  longer 
material,  as  there  will  be  little  or  no  salvage  of  cases 
On  this  account  the  department  had  given  permission 
to  private  manufacturers  making  ammunition  for  the 
Government  to  use  a  mercurial  fulminate  for  primers 
Since  the  discovery  with  regard  to  the  presence  of 
potassium  bromate  in  the  primers  the  department  had 
come  to  consider  the  mercurial  fulminate  more  desir- 
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able  than  the  potassium  chlorate,  as  it  regarded  safety 
as  of  more  importance  than  salvage. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Pritham,  chief  chemist  at  the  Frankford 
Arsenal,  testified  that  all  the  chlorate  of  potassium 
purchased  was  of  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  standard  and 
was  carefully  examined  for  all  suspected  impurities. 
No  special  test  for  potassium  bromate  had  been  made, 
as  no  such  contamination  had  ever  been  encountered. 

General  Crozier,  in  reply  to  direct  questions  by 
members  of  the  committee,  stated  that  he  did  not  think 
the  trouble  in  this  case  "could  have  reasonably  been 
avoided,"  but  in  view  of  what  has  happened  it  can 
easily  be  provided  against  in  the  future.  He  added 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  material  in  large  quantity 
there  was  always  a  conflict  between  excellence  and  out- 
put and  the  point  at  which  they  balance  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  compromise.  In  the  case  of  ammunition, 
however,  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  an  article 
both  safe  and  effective. 

Delays  in  Rifle  Manufacture 

Taking  as  a  text  the  proposition  that  in  manufac- 
turing material  in  large  quantity  a  conflict  between 
excellence  and  output  always  arises.  General  Crozier 
drew  the  committee's  attention  to  recently  published 
statements  concerning  delays  in  the  manufacture  of 
rifles  at  the  three  plants  where  the  United  States  has 
acquired  equipment  originally  installed  to  take  care  of 
a  large  contract  for  the  British  Government. 

"We  have  been  facing  a  serious  problem,"  said 
General  Crozier,  "in  the  manufacture  of  rifles  to 
quickly  supplement  our  supply.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  adopt  the  British  Enfield  rifle  modified  so  as  to  fire 
our  ammunition  made  for  the  Springfield  rifle.  The 
Enfield  is  now  being  made  for  us  at  three  private 
factories.  We  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
Springfields   to   meet   the   sudden    demand. 

"Now,  when  the  manufacture  of  Enfields  was  de- 
cided upon  we  had  to  determine  two  points,  the  first 
of  which  was,  should  we  make  them  so  as  to  use  the 
United  States  ammunition  instead  of  the  English  am- 
munition? For  important  reasons  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  use  United  States  ammunition,  one  reason 
being  that  we  had  a  considerable  amount  on  hand 
made  for  use  in  Springfields.  The  factories  which  had 
been  making  guns  for  the  British  Government  could, 
of  course,  go  ahead  turning  out  Enfield  rifles  for  Eng- 
lish ammunition  with  less  interruption,  but  we  de- 
termined that  to  secure  quality  of  supply,  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  which  is  an  important 
factor  in  quality  of  supply,  it  was  worth  the  time  to 
make  the  change;  hence  we  provided  that  the  chambers 
of  the  Enfields  should  fit  the  Springfield  ammunition. 

Interchangeability   of   Parts 

"The  second  question  was  a  serious  one.  The  Brit- 
ish were  so  pressed  for  rifles  that  they  considered  it 
worth  while  to  proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
Enfield  at  three  different  factories  so  rapidly  as  to 
make  impossible  interchangeability  of  parts  between  the 
rifles  manufactured  at  the  different  places.  Inter- 
changeability requires  an  accurate  co-ordination  of 
gages  and  a  co-ordination  of  inspection  which  require 
time  and  effort.  The  British  authorities  thought  it  was 
worth  while  to  forego  it  to  secure  quantity  production 
and,  therefore,  the  rifles  made  at  these  three  places 
are  not  interchangeable  in  all  their  parts.  We  have 
always  insisted  upon  interchangeability  and,  although 
we  make  our  Springfield  rifle  at  the  Springfield  armory 
in  Massachusetts  and  at  the  arsenal  at  Rock  Island, 
111.,  we  have  always  secured  practical  interchangeabil- 
ity. Of  course,  to  apply  this  rule  to  the  Enfield  in- 
volved delay.  It  would  take  a  certain  amount  of  time 
to  secure  a  certain  degree  of  interchangeability,  that 
is  to  say,  in  rendering  interchangeable  certain  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  rifle,  and  it  would  take  more  time  if 
we  insisted  on  a  higher  degree,  or  that  a  larger  number 
of  parts  should  be  interchangeable,  and  even  more  time 
would  be  required  if  we  attempted  to  secure  100  per 
cent  interchangeability. 

"We  decided  to  stop  at  the  second  point  and  we  have 
devoted  the  time  necessary  to  secure  interchangeability 
between  the  output  of  the  three  plants  in  what  we 
consider  the  important  parts  of  the  rifle.     The  result 


will  probably  be  that  while  there  will  be  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  rifles  for  the  army  before  any  fighting  begins, 
we  shall  probably  have  troops  in  camp  and  under 
training  before  there  will  be  a  rifle  for  every  man.  We 
think  it  probable  that  there  will  not  be  a  worse  state 
of  affairs  than  that  one  company  may  have  to  use 
certain  rifles  in  the  morning  and  another  company  use 
the  same  rifles  in  the  afternoon.  We  are  already  satis- 
fied that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  any  soldier 
abroad  without  either  a  thoroughly  modern  Springfield 
or  Enfield  rifle." 

In  answer  to  questions  General  Crozier  said  that 
the  English  and  French  armies  use  different  ammuni- 
tion and  that  both  types  differed  again  from  that  sup- 
plied to  the  American  forces.  It  was  unfortunate  that- 
each  force  was  dependent  upon  its  own  supply,  but 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  provide- 
interchangeable  ammunition. 

Previous  War  Orders  Fortunate 

"If  our  industries  had  not  been  speeded  up  by  the 
existence  of  the  war  prior  to  our  entry  into  it,"  sug- 
gested Senator  Frelinghuysen,  "we  would  have  been  in 
much  Worse  shape,  would  we  not?" 

"In  very  much  worse  shape,"  replied  General 
Crozier.  "We  are  vastly  better  off  on  account  of  the 
European  demand  for  material  in  this  country  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  British  were  caught  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  a  rifie  with  which  they 
were  not  very  well  satisfied.  They  had  just  about 
worked  up  to  the  manufacturing  stage  a  new  model 
rifle  which  they  intended  to  substitute  for  the  one  they 
had  been  using.  Of  course,  they  were  obliged  to  greatly 
increase  their  supply  of  rifles  and  they  had  to  turn  to 
this  country  to  help  them,  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease their  own  manufacture  at  home.  They  wished  to 
have  manufactured  in  the  United  States  the  new  model,^ 
but  they  considered  it  inadvisable  to  have  it  made,  as 
had  been  designed,  for  a  different  kind  of  ammunition 
from  that  which  they  had  previously  employed.  The 
newly  designed  rifle  would  not  use  the  ammunition, 
employed  with  the  old  model  British  rifle,  so  the  prob- 
lem presented  to  our  manufacturers  was  to  take  this 
new  rifle  and  so  alter  it  that  it  would  use  the  older  and 
less  desirable  type  of  ammunition." 

Will  Rifle  Supply  Be  Suflicient? 

Concerning  the  possibility  of  equipping  an  army 
of  two  million  men  in  the  field  by  next  summer,  Gen- 
eral Crozier  expressed  the  opinion  that  inasmuch  as 
only  60  per  cent  of  such  a  force  would  carry  rifles,  he 
believed  the  Ordnance  Bureau  would  be  fully  equal  to 
the  task.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  suggested  that  the 
British  Government  estimated  about  five  rifles  to  a 
man  on  account  of  wastage. 

"That  estimate  was  made,"  responded  General 
Crozier,  "very  early  in  the  European  war,  when  the 
wastage  due  to  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  French  and 
British  forces  was  prominent  in  everybody's  mind,  but 
the  estimate  has  now  been  very  greatly  reduced.  If 
we  have  an  army  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  carrying 
rifles  we  shall  have  ample  facilities  to  supply  them. 
The  English  and  French  Allies  do  not  now  need  any 
more  of  our  assistance  in  rifle  making.  We  have  some 
facilities  which  are  being  used  for  the  Russians  and 
for  the  Belgians,  but  this  is  not  a  large  percentage  of 
our  capacity.  We  shall  be  able  to  meet  all  our  own 
requirements  and  still  have  some  facilities  left  for  the 
Allies  I  have  mentioned." 

Artillery  Investigation  Also 

There  has  as  yet  been  made  no  disclosure  of  the  de- 
tailed plans  of  the  House  Military  Committee  for  in- 
vestigating the  Ordnance  Bureau.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  considerable  information  has  reached  the 
committee  respecting  the  production  of  heavy  artillery, 
gun  forgings,  etc.,  which  it  wishes  to  sift  carefully. 
On  this  account  the  Dent  resolution,  which  originally 
provided  for  an  inquiry  limited  to  the  small  arms  am- 
munition made  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  was  enlarged 
in  scope  to  include  "heavy  artillery  for  use  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  emergency." 
This  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  House  and 
the   following  committee   appointed:      Representatives. 
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Dent,   Fields,   Fess,   Gordon,   Shallenberger,   Anthony, 
McKenzie,  Greene  and  Morin. 

The  board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
investigate  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  in  the 
arsenals  is  composed  of  Dr.  H,  P.  Talbot,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Dr.  C.  L.  Parson,  chief  chemist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  an  army  officer  to  be  designated  by  Maj.- 
Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  chief  of  staff.  w.  L.  c. 
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Samuel  A.  Benner,.  general  manager  of  sales,  Ameri- 
can Steel  Export  Co.,  becomes  a  vice-president  on  Sept. 
17  of  the  Federal  Export  Corporation,  115  Broadway, 
New  York,  of  which  D.  S.  Guthrie  is  also  vice-president. 
The  Commercial  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  its  subsidiary,  will 
continue  to  develop  as  an  institution  devoted  to  domestic 
business. 

Henry  Penton,  of  Babcock  &  Penton,  naval  archi- 
tects. New  York  and  Cleveland,  has  been  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  Government  by  the 
United  States  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  extensive  shipbuilding  program  of  the 
Shipping  Board  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  vessels  will 
be  built  by  a  number  of  plants  for  the  Government  and 
taken  through  the  Welland  Canal  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Mr.  Penton  has  had  long  experience  in  shipbuilding.  He 
has  opened  an  office  for  the  Government  in  the  Perry- 
Payne  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 

James  Nelson,  in  charge  of  the  duplex  department 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  for  some 
time,  has  resigned  to  return  to  the  Algoma  Steel  Co. 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  Mr.  Nelson  was  for  years 
superintendent  of  the  open  hearth  department  of  the 
Ohio  Works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  and  went 
from  there  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  take  a  similar  posi- 
tion. He  went  from  Canada  to  Bethlehem  and  will  re- 
turn about  Oct.  1. 

Myron  C.  Sumners  has  been  appointed  sales  man- 
ager of  the  DeForest  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio, 
succeeding  C.  N.  Stewart,  who  is  associated  with  the 
recently  organized  Valley  Iron  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Sumners  was  formerly  assistant  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

B.  A.  Shutts,  superintendent  of  the  North  Cornwall 
furnaces,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  who  resigned  to  become  super- 
intendent of  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.'s  plants,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  was  tendered  a  banquet  by  his  associates 
and  presented  a  handsome  watch  and  chain. 

Dr.  H.  B.  North,  associate  professor  of  chemistry, 
Rutgers  College,  resigned  recently  to  become  director 
of  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  York  Metal  &  Alloy 
Co.,  York,  Pa. 

A.  D.  Shankland  has  been  appointed  chief  chemist 
at  the  Saucon  laboratory  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
succeeding  F.  0.  Kichline,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
the  American  Iron  &  Steel  plant,  open  hearth  depart- 
ment, Lebanon,  Pa.  A.  R.  Hartzel  has  been  appointed 
chemist,  succeeding  Mr.  Shankland. 

Edward  O.  Acker,  metallurgist  for  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  for  the  last  29  years,  has  resigned  and  retired 
from  active  work. 

Stanton  Freeman  has  resigned  his  position  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Carbon  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Parryville, 
Pa.,  to  become  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Port 
Henry  Iron  Ore  Co.,  with  offices  at  2  Rector  Street, 
New  York.  Mr.  Freeman,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  class  of  '98,  was  connected  with 
the  Carbon  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  for  18  years. 

C.  E.  Jenkins,  Allentown,  Pa.,  formerly  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co., 
has  been  appointed  construction  engineer  for  the  Tray- 
lor  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cornwells,  Pa. 

Ferdinand  W.  Roebling,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  John  A. 
Roebling  Sons'  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected  a 


director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank,  New  York,  to  suc- 
ceed his  father,  recently  deceased. 

Arthur  Booth,  formerly  assistant  general  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  resigned,, 
and  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Burson  Supply  Co.,  242' 
First  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  dealer  in  mill,  mine,  ma- 
chinists', railroad,  contractors',  gas  and  oil  well  sup- 
plies. 

Chester  H.  Lehman,  for  six  years  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States  Government  for  dura- 
tion of  the  war  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. Mr.  Lehman  is  a  Harvard  graduate,  class^ 
of  1909.  Communications  for  him  should  be  addressed 
care  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Farmers'  Bank  Buildings 
Pittsburgh. 

Geo.  F.  Alderdice,  vice-president  of  the  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  recuperating  at  Atlantic 
City  from  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

A.  L.  Phelps,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  plant  of  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry 
Co.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  National 
Carbon  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  has  assumed  hi» 
new  duties. 

Howard  F.  Ingels,  formerly  with  the  William  Tod 
Co.,  and  later  with  the  Realty  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,^ 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  named  assistant  secretary 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  has  asked  for  an 
indefinite  leave  of  absence. 

Dudley  R.  Kennedy,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  has  been  named  by 
Gov.  J.  M.  Cox  of  Ohio,  a  member  of  a  commission  to 
study  health,  old  age  insurance  and  sickness  prevention 
as  a  basis  for  State  legislation. 

Paul  Brennan,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Law- 
renceville  Bronze  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Johnson  Bronze  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Ralph  T.  Haws  has  been  appointed  general  manager, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Climax  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Climax,  Pa.,  succeeding  Charles  H.  Luke,  resigned. 

James  Lloyd  has  been  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  operating  department  of  the  Sharon  Steel 
Hoop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.  Mr.  Lloyd  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  assistant  superintendent  of  the  steel 
works  department  in  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 
plant,  South  Side,  Pittsburgh. 

W.  J.  Nugent,  formerly  with  the  Sivyer  Steel  Cast- 
ing Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  become  associated  with 
the  Springfield,  Ohio,  plant  of  the  Ohio  Steel' Foundry 
Co.  as  assistant  to  the  vice-president. 

George  W.  Wagstaff,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  De- 
troit, Toledo,  and  Cleveland  districts  for  the  Onondaga 
Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager,  and  will  be  located  at  the  general  offices  of  the 
company  at  Syracuse. 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  have  sent  two  of 
their  engineers  to  the  foreign  field  to  act  in  a  consulting' 
capacity  with  their  foreign  agents.  Paul  H.  Schatz- 
mann  sailed  two  weeks  ago  for  Japan,  China  and  Russia, 
and  Marcel  Cartier  has  just  sailed  from  New  York  for 
France  and  Italy. 

Rene  F.  Jacops,  for  eight  years  in  charge  of  the 
export  department  in  New  York  of  the  Keystone  Driller 
Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  has  joined  the  American  Ma- 
chinery Syndicate,  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  New 
York,  which  is  a  selling  organization  particularly  for 
business  in  Spain  for  a  group  of  some  38  American 
manufacturers  in  metal  working  lines. 

B.  S.  Cutler,  Washington,  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  now  represents 
the  Department  of  Commerce  on  the  Tin  Plate  Conser- 
vation Committee,  succeeding  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt.  Chaun- 
cey  P.  Carter,  also  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  is  secretary  of  the  committee. 

H.  E.  Derbyshire,  general  manager  of  the  Chambers- 
burg  Engineering  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  has  re- 
signed, effective  Sept.  10. 
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AIRPLANE   MAKERS   BUYING 


General  Vehicle  Co.  May  Close  This  Week 


Gun  Plants  Are  Also  in  the  Market  for  Consid- 
erable Equipment — Tacony  Ordnance  Cor- 
poration Places  Some  Orders 

The  Government  program  for  airplanes  and  heavy 
guns  is  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  business  now  being 
done  in  machine  tools,  vs^ith  the  shipbuilding  industry 
promising  to  loom  up  as  a  big  buyer  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Interest  of  the  New  York  machine-tool  dealers  the 
past  week  has  been  centered  largely  on  the  prospective 
large  purchases  of  the  General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  which  will  be  begun  this  week.  Lists  sent 
to  the  trade  for  bids  totalled  about  900  machines.  The 
Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  may 
begin  placing  orders  at  any  time,  and  will  need  about 
200  machines,  about  100  of  which  were  included  in  its 
recent  list,  and  a  second  list  will  be  issued  soon.  The 
Trego  Motors  Corporation,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
about  concluded  its  buying,  which  is  understood  to  have 
included  about  100  machine  tools. 

Gun  plants  are  large  buyers,  particularly  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation  has  closed 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  list  of  machine  tools  for  the 
rough  machining  of  gun  forgings,  and  will  probably 
place  an  order  this  week  for  21  cranes  needed  for  open- 
hearth  furnace  building,  forge  shop  and  machine  shop. 
The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which  is  building 
a  large  addition  at  its  Tioga  plant,  Philadelphia,  did 
not  cover  all  of  its  requirements  in  its  recent  purchases, 
and  will  be  in  the  market  for  other  equipment  as  soon 
as  its  needs  for  gun  forging  and  machining  are  fully 
known.  The  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  issued  lists  for  additional  purchases  of  machine 
tools  for  its  Burnham,  Pa.,  plant,  where  6-in.  guns  will 
be  forged  and  rough  machined.  Most  of  this  buying 
will  be  done  in  Philadelphia.  A  large  part  of  the  orders 
of  the  BuUard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  been  placed  in  New  York  and  New  England.  The 
total  purchases  of  the  company  are  said  to  aggregate 
$750,000  and  about  $1,000,000  worth  in  all  will  be 
bought.  The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co., 
Erie,  Pa.,  has  been  placing  additional  orders  in  New 
York  for  its  gun  plant.  The  Inland  Ordnance  Co., 
Bedford,  Ohio,  has  been  doing  considerable  buying  in 
Cleveland.  A  manufacturer  of  the  Central  West  has 
placed  an  order  for  60  turret  lathes  for  making  rifle 
grenades  and  attachments  for  putting  on  the  end  of 
rifles  for  loading  these  grenades. 

The  impression  prevails  in  the  trade  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  having  difficulty  in  finding  manufac- 
turers who  are  in  a  position  to  take  on  ordnance  and 
munition  work.     A  number  of  large  projects  are  pend- 


ing, but  negotiations  have  not  yet  reached  a  point  that 
announcements  can  be  made  as  to  plans.  Several  com- 
panies in  the  East  have  been  quietly  inquiring  for 
equipment  and  are  expected  to  come  into  the  market 
soon.  Three  of  these  projects  are  for  machining  of  guns. 
A  Government  representative  recently  visited  a  number 
of  large  metal-working  plants  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  building  of  gun  mounts, 
but  is  said  to  have  met  with  little  success  owing  to  the 
overcrowded  conditions  of  plants  having  suitable  equip- 
ment for  this  work. 

Little  information  has  yet  come  to  builders  of  cranes 
and  plate-working  machinery  as  to  the  requirements 
of  the  two  shipyards  to  be  established  by  the  American 
International  Corporation,  at  Hog  Island,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and 
Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  near  Newark.  Inquiries  at 
the  oflBces  of  these  companies  have  revealed  that  they 
are  not  yet  ready  to  proceed  with  the  buying  of  equip- 
ment. It  is  presumed  likely  that  these  two  plants  will 
require  a  large  number  of  cranes.  Lists  are  expected 
within  a  week.  Christoffer  Hannevig,  Inc.,  139  Broad- 
way, New  York,  which  owns  controlling  interests  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  Jersey  Shipbuilding 
Co.  and  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  has  chartered  the  New- 
foundland Shipbuilding  Co.,  Harbor  Grace,  Newfound- 
land. Wooden  ships  will  be  built  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  a  steel  shipbuilding  plant  is  being  planned 
and  complete  equipment  will  be  required.  The  company 
is  now  inquiring  through  the  Norbom  Engineering  Co., 
Philadelphia,  for  five  three-ton  overhead  electric  cranes 
of  60-ft.  span.  A  new  shipbuilding  company  has  been 
organized  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  by  John  Schoolmaker 
and  associates,  and  will  build  small  vessels  for  the 
Government.  Equipment  for  fabricating  steel  will  be 
bought  and  tools  for  machine  shop.  The  Fort  Mifflin 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  has  been  pro- 
moted by  men  experienced  in  shipbuilding,  has  acquired 
a  site  in  Philadelphia,  and  if  certain  expected  contracts 
are  closed,  will  come  into  the  market  in  about  30  days 
for  complete  equipment  for  a  modern  plant.  The 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  York,  is  reported  to  have 
bought  a  large  number  of  second-hand  machines  in 
Canada.  This  company  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Norbom  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  10  plate 
punch  tables. 

There  is  a  good  volume  of  miscellaneous  business  in 
all  markets,  but  the  past  week  was  not  as  productive 
of  new  inquiries  of  large  size  as  previous  weeks.  The 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  is  buying  for  its  plant  at  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa.  The  Tock  Screw  Machine  Products 
Co.  has  been  buying  screw  machines  for  its  new  factory 
at  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore, 
Pa.,  is  placing  orders  and  will  buy  about  $200,000  worth 
of  new  equipment  for  additions  to  its  plant.  The  North 
American  Motors  Corporation,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  inquir- 
ing in  Philadelphia  and  will  probably  buy  soon  for  a 
Government  shell  contract.  The  Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, the  Wright  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
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the  Nice  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  Silvex  Co., 
Hellertown,  Pa.,  and  the  Keystone  Motor  Mfg.  Co., 
East  Greenville,  Pa.,  are  inquiring  or  buying  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia market.  The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  has  been  a 
persistent  buyer  in  Chicago.  The  Western  Rope  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  Edward  Valve  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  East  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  JefFersonville,  Ind.,  have  been  buying  in  Chicago. 

Many  crane  builders  are  indifferent  to  new  inquiries 
because  of  the  sold-up  condition  of  their  plants.  Bids 
for  eight  cranes  for  the  Watertown  Arsenal  were 
opened  by  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  last  week.  The 
Link-Belt  Co.  is  building  eight  gantry  cranes  for  use 
in  France.  The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  few  small  cranes. 

Commandeering  by  the  Government  of  machine  tools 
and  cranes  continues,  though  it  has  not  been  necessary 
to  resort  to  this  method  to  a  very  great  extent.  Some 
confusion  has  resulted  from  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  hold  up  the  placing  of  orders  until  long 
after  the  time  specified  in  the  bids.  In  not  a  few 
instances  the  Government  has  been  notified  that  it  has 
delayed  too  long  and  that  meanwhile  prices  have  been 
advanced.  The  result  in  such  cases  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment places  the  order  at  the  bid  price,  commandeers 
the  tools,  pays  75  per  cent  of  the  price  and  advises  the 
seller  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  remaining  25  per  cent, 
with  a  statement  showing  on  what  additional  material 
and  labor  costs  the  advance  in  price  is  based. 


New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  11. 
the  New  York  machinery  trade  has  been  more  nearly  in  a 
waiting  attitude  during  the  past  week  than  at  any  time  since 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  There  was  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  large  new  business,  though  many  rumors 
are  in  the  air  as  to  pending  projects.  The  Interest  in  the 
recent  list  of  the  General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.. 
is  widespread  and  machine-tool  offices  have  been  busy  prepar- 
ing estimates  on  the  tremendous  requirements  of  this  com- 
pany. It  is  expected  that  orders  will  be  placed  this  week  for 
many  of  the  tools.  All  will  be  motor-driven  and  the  order 
for  motors  alone  will  be  a  large  one.  Likewise,  the  machine- 
tool  trade  is  still  waiting  for  the  Simplex  Automobile  Co., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  close  on  about  100  tools,  for  which 
lists  were  recently  Issued.  The  Simplex  plant  will  probably 
require  about  200  new  tools,  and  another  list  Is  expected  soon. 
The  Trego  Motors  Corporation,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Is  reported 
to  have  closed  for  a  large  part  of  its  requirements,  totaling 
about  100  machine  tools. 

The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  h&a 
closed  for  about  $750,000  worth  of  equipment,  and  will  pur- 
chase more,  about  $1,000,000  worth  In  all,  according  to 
reports.  The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa., 
has  been  buying  during  the  week  for  its  gun-machining  plant. 
Other  concerns  are  now  negotiating  with  the  Government  to 
machine  heavy  guns,  but  matters  are  still  too  Indefinite  for 
publication.     '' 

The  American  International  Corporation  and  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation,  which  will  build  plants  at  Philadel- 
phia and  at  Newark  for  building  steel  ships  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  have  not  at  this  time  proceeded  far 
enough  with  their  plants  to  discuss  the  subject  of  equipment. 
Concerns  inquiring  at  their  offices  have  been  asked  to  take 
the  matter  up  again  in  about  a  week.  It  Is  reported  that  the 
orders  for  cranes  will  be  very  large.  The  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  has  bought  10  plate  punch  tables  from  the  Norbom 
Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  Is  said  to  have  obtained 
considerable  second-hand  machinery  In  Canada. 

Christoffer  Hannevig,  Inc.,  139  Broadway,  New  York,  which 
owns  the  controlling  interest  In  the  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  the  New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  the  I'usey  &  Jones 
Co.,  has  organized  the  Newfoundland  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which 
is  building  a  plant  at  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland.  This 
concern  has  sent  out  an  Inquiry,  through  the  Norbom  Engi- 
neering Co.,  Denckla  Building.  Philadelphia,  for  five  3-ton 
overhead  electric  cranes  of  60  ft.  span.  Deliveries  In  four 
months  are  asked. 


John  D.  Schoolnaker  and  associates,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  have 
organized  a  shipbuilding  company  and  will  build  small  steel 
vessels  for  the  United  States  Government.  Some  equipment 
has  been  bought,  and  it  Is  understood  the  company  will  be  in 
the  market  for  plate-working  machinery  for  a  fabricating 
shop.  The  Oltmer  Iron  Works,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  is  in  the 
market  for  punching  and  shearing  machinery  for  its  fabri- 
cating plant. 

The  Tock  Screw  Machine  Products  Co.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  is  buying  screw  machines  for  Its  new  plant. 

The  Link-Belt  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  received  an  order 
for  eight  gantry  cranes  for  use  In  France.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  has  closed  for  five  cranes.  The  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Corporation  is  in  the  market  for  a  few  small  cranes. 
Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  on  Thursday  last,  opened  bids  for 
eight  cranes  for  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  There  were  several 
bidders.  The  cranes  wanted  are  four  10-ton,  one  20-ton,  one 
30-ton  and  two  40-ton. 

The  IngersoU-Rand  Co.,  New  York,  Is  buying  for  its  plant 
at  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

The  W.  F.  Davis  Machine  Tool  Co.  has  moved  its  offices 
from  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Singer  Building  to  the  ninth 
floor,  where  considerably  more  space  has  been  taken. 

The  Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  its  new 
two-story  machine  shop  about  100  x  200  ft.,  at  First  Avenue 
and  Fifty-sixth  Street,   Brooklyn,   to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Prospect  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture 
engines  and  boilers,  machine  shop  and  foundry  supplies. 
J.  H.  Hamer,  J.  R.  Zimmerman  and  M.  Biedermann,  &21  East 
149th  Street,   are   the   incorporators. 

The  Todd  Shipyard  Corporation,  15  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York,  Is  having  revised  plans  prepared  for  its  proposed  new 
three-story  building  about  100  x  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  on 
Third  Avenue,  near  Twenty-fourth  Street,  estimated  to  cost 
$70,000. 

The  Laparmentier  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  operate  a  local 
shipbuilding  plant.  E.  T.  Child  and  J.  Boero.  1482  Broadway, 
are  the  principal  incorporators. 

The  R.  &  L.  Bearings  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  Journal  bearing* 
and  allied  specialties.  P.  B.  Rose,  L.  L.  Lichstenstadter  and 
L.  Blel,  885  West  End  Avenue,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Premier  Metal  Etching  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 
will  erect  a  two-story  and  basement  building,  about  75  x  210 
ft.,  at  Van  Alst  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street,  Long  Island 
City,  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000.    • 

The  Hudson  Brass  Works,  16  Nassau  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  Increased  its  capital  from  $15,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Karmel  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture  metal  ware 
products.  C.  Marx  and  C.  Karmel,  242  Ainslle  Street,  are  the 
Incorporators. 

The  Rolls-Royce  Co.,  Ltd.,  671  PMfth  Avenue,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  automobiles,  has  acquired  property  at  Harris 
Avenue  and  Sunswick  Street,  Long  Island  City,  for  a  new  re- 
pair works.  A  one-story,  reinforced-concrete  building  will  be 
erected,  about  100  x  135  ft. 

The  Automatic  Straight  Airbrake  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
Incorporated  In  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000  to 
manufacture  airbrakes.  Louis  C.  Haggerty,  Herbert  H.  Ram- 
say and  Thomas  J.  Ward,  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Grand  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000.  S.  H.  Gottlieb 
and  H.  A.  Kaplan,  230  West  Fourteenth  treet,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

Charles  Kaiser,  216  Himrod  Street,  Brooklyn,  has  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  building  about  20  x  40  ft.,  on 
Prospect  Avenue,  near  Woodbine  Street,  to  manufacture 
thermometers. 

The  American  Mailing  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
Incorporated  In  Delaware  with  capital  of  $250,000  to  manu- 
facture automatic  sealing  and  stamping  machines.  Arthur 
W.  Brltton,  Samuel  B.  Howard  and  John  A.  Moore,  New  York, 
are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Single  Service  Package  Corporation  of  America,  326 
Hudson  Street,  New  York,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  the 
erection  of  a  plant  on  the  Saw  Mill  River  Road,  Yonkera. 
N.  Y.     A.  R.  Turner  is  president. 

The  Clark  &  Norton  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Main  Street,  Wells- 
vllle,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  gas  engines  and  oil  well  ma- 
chinery, has  Increased  its  capital  from  $165,000  to  $215,000. 
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The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  reported 
to  be  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  at  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y.,  the  coming  year.  J.  A.  Wood,  50  Church 
Street,  New  York,  is  consulting  architect. 

The  Jamestown  Auto  Parts  Mfg.  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Is  building  a  two-story  addition  to  its  plant  on  Steele  Street. 
Oscar  Lanna  Is  president. 

The  Porter-Cable  Machinery  Co.,  501  East  Water  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  machinery  and  machine 
tools,  has  acquired  a  portion  of  the  factory  of  the  Harvey  A. 
Moyer  Co.,  carriage  manufacturer,  at  North  Salina  and  Fret; 
Streets,  consisting  of  a  flve-story  building,  about  60  x  150  ft., 
and  a  smaller  two-story  structure.  It  will  be  used  for  in- 
creasing the  capacity  and  is  expected  to  give  employment  to 
about  150  additional  men.  Walter  A.  Ridings  heads  the 
company. 

The  Continental  Can  Co.,  Syracuse,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  East 
Water  Street  and  University  Avenue,  to  cost  about  $60,000. 

The  Buffalo  Truck  &  Tractor  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $150,000  to  manufacture  motors, 
trucks,  etc.  G.  B.  Burd,  Buffalo,  E.  H.  Oversmith,  and  S.  B. 
Simpkins,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Delwood  Elevator  Co.,  Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  ele- 
vators, etc.,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $10,000  to  $450,000. 

A  one-story,  brick  and  steel  power  plant,  50  x  160  ft.,  will 
be  erected  by  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Co.,  in  con- 
nection with  its  new  works  on  Elmwood  Avenue.  The  Austin 
Co.,  Cleveland,  has  the  contract. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Detroit,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  four-story  reinforced- 
concrete  assembling  plant  on  Newark  Bay,  Kearney,  N.  J. 
G.    Plaintiff,   1723    Broadway,    New  York,    is   manager. 

The  National  Hoisting  Engine  Co.,  313  Manor  Avenue, 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition  to  its 
machine  shop  to  cost  about  $20,000. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  will  erect  a  brick 
and  steel  press  and  forge  shop  addition,  about  225  x  425  ft.,  to 
cost  approximately  $390,000. 

The  Air  Reduction  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  is  tak- 
ing bids  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  reinforced-con- 
crete  addition,  about  75  x  100  ft.,  to  its  plant  on  Pacific 
.Weiiue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  D' Amour  Machine  Co.,  239  Washington  Street,  Jersey 
City,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to 
manufacture  machinery.  The  incorporators  are  Edward 
D'Airidur,  Brooklyn:  H.  C.  Gllson,  and  Otto  E.  Enell,  Jersey 
City.  • 


New  England 

Boston,  Sept.  10. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  weeks  the  local  machine  tool 
market  has  been  enlivened  by  the  issuing  of  two  big  inquiries 
originating  in  New  England.  One  list  is  for  equipment  for  a 
plant  of  an  electric  company  and  calls  for  99  items,  mostly 
large  sizes  of  boring  mills,  lathes,  planers,  milling  machines, 
radial  drills  and  some  other  equipment.  Both  lists  are  being 
held  confidential.  The  latter  is  issued  by  a  local  corporation 
itcting  in  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  machine  tools 
are  to  be  used  in  a  gun  repair  plant  to  be  established  by  the 
Government.  The  inquiry  is  for  a  complete  equipment  for  a 
large  machine  shop,  calling  for  motor-equipped  tools  and  for 
delivery  in  November. 

The  situation  in  most  New  England  machine  building 
plants  is  unchanged  and  the  inquirie.s  that  have  been  pend- 
ing for  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  for  months,  are  still  in- 
active, as  the  expected  Government  contracts  have  not  been 
placed.  The  production  of  some  plants  is  becoming  some- 
what demoralized  as  they  have  refrained  from  taking  large 
orders  from  private  industries  in  the  expectation  that  they 
were  to  devote  their  energies  largely  to  Government  work. 

The  feeling  is  well-defined  that  huge  Government  business 
will  soon  be  forthcoming  and  the  demand  for  labor  will  be 
such  that  wages  will  again  soar.  The  calling  out  of  drafted 
men  for  examination  continues  a  disturbing  influence  and  as 
men  well  down  on  the  draft  lists  are  being  summoned,  manu- 
facturers  are  being  more  strongly  Impressed  that  the  Integrity 
of  their  skilled  working  force  is  being  seriously  threatened, 
for  the  attitude  of  the  appeal  boards  shows  no  disposition 
toward  exemption  under  industrial  appeal  unless  the  appeal 
is  strongly  fortified  by  indisputable  evidence  of  the  need  of 
nuch  exemption. 

The  Torrlngton  Co.,  Torrlngton,  Conn.,  as  one  of  Its  steps 
in  changing  from  a  holding  to  an  operating  company,  has  taken 
over  the  plants  of  thf  Kxfflslor  Needle  Co.  In  Torrlngton  and 
in  Chlcopee,  MasK. 


The  American  Brass  Co.  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a 
one-story   building,    173   x    200  ft. 

The  Wright  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  putting  in  the 
foundation  for  a  tempering  building,  92  x  200  ft.,  one  Story, 
at  its  Palmer,   Mass.,  plant. 

The  Chase  Metal  Works,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  begun 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  building,  60  x  120  ft. 

The  Chase  Rolling  Mills  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  erect- 
ing  a  storage  building,  67  x  74  ft.,  on  Orange  Street. 

The  Heald  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  awarded 
contracts  for  an  addition  to  its  machine  shop,  to  cost 
$30,000. 

The  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.,  has 
awarded  contracts  for  a  machine  shop,  one  story,  120  x  40O 
ft.,  and  a  power  house  one  story,  30  x  60  ft. 

The  Rimmon  Eylet  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  two-story  factory,   50  x  125  ft. 

The  Klinch  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  Incorporated  with 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $40,000  to  manufacture  hardware, 
metal  and  woodenware.  Frank  S.  Elliot  is  president  and 
Irvin  L.   Lindabury,  Maiden,  Mass.,   treasurer. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  is  building  a 
one-story  addition,  35  x  150  ft. 

The  plant  of  the  East  Greenwich  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  East 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  6. 

The  National  Foundry  Co.,  East  Whitman,  Mass.,  has 
begun  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition,  60  x  100  ft. 
The  New  Remington  Rifle  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  fire 
arms.  The  incorporaters  are  Francis  E.  Jones  and  John  T. 
Robinson,  both  of  Hartford,  and  George  F.  Jebbett  of  New 
York. 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
building  a  storage  building,   126  x  176  ft.,  three  stories. 

The  Harriman  Motors  Co.,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
which  has  a  contract  to  build  120O  heavy  airplanes  for  the 
Government,  is  reported  to  be  about  to  move  to  Southington, 
Conn.,  where  it  will  occupy  the  factory  buildings  of  the  Barnes 
&  Kobert  Mfg.  Co.,  recently  vacated.  A  tract  of  land  con- 
sisting of  nearly  100  acres  of  level  ground  has  been  secured- 
near  the  factory  for  use  as  a  proving  ground. 

The  Houstatonic  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
secured  from  the  Government  a  contract  for  10  3000-ton 
ships  at  a  lump  sum  of  $3,100,000.  Work  on  the  vessels  will 
begin  at  once  and  the  contract  calls  -for  delivery  within  18 
months.  Simon  Lake  of  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridge- 
port, and  Archibald  and  Kenneth  McNeil  of  the  same  city 
are  officers  of  the  company. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  11. 
The  machine-tool  requirements  of  the  new  gun-forging 
plants  in  or  near  Philadelphia  are  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  Philadelphia  machinery  trade.  The  Tacony  Ordnance 
Corporation  has  closed  for  nearly  all  of  the  machines  on  its 
recent  list,  but  has  not  yet  bought  the  21  cranes  it  inquired 
for.  The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  w*iich  is  building 
a  large  addition  to  its  Tioga  plant,  Philadelphia,  for  forging 
guns,  will  soon  issue  a  l.st  of  further  requirements,  being  in 
addition  to  orders  which  have  been  placed  for  about  $300,000 
worth  of  machine  tools  and  several  cranes,  as  mentioned  last 
week.  The  Standard  Steel  Wofks  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
i.ssued  lists  of  machine  .tools  it  will  buy  for  gun-forging  work 
at  its  Burnham,  Pa.,  plant. 

Miscellaneous  buying  in  this  market  continues  at  a  good 
rate.  The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  and 
will  complete  purchases  soon  for  about  $200,000  worth  of 
machine  tools  for  additions  to  its  motor  truck  plant.  The 
North  American  Motors  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  now  engaged  in 
making  truck  motors,  will  make  shells  for  the  United  States 
Government  and  will  need  considerable  new  equipment.  The 
Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  who.se  regular  line  is  automobile 
bodies,  will  make  pressed  steel  wheels  for  trucks,  and  will  be 
in  the  market  for  the  necessary  machinery.  The  Wright 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  buying  some  tools  and 
inquiring  for  others  for  the  equipment  of  a  contemplaated 
large  addition  to  Its  plant.  The  Nice  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, is  building  a  new  plant  and  has  bought  some  of  its 
equipment.  I'urchases  are  being  made  by  J.  L.  McMichael, 
purchasing  agent.  Land  Title  Building.  The  Silvex  Co.  is 
buying  for  a  new  plant  to  be  completed  soon  at  Hellertown, 
Pa.  The  Keystone  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Greenville,  Pa.,  has 
about  completed  an  addition  and  Is  expecting  a  contract  to 
make  airplane  engine  parts.  As  soon  as  this  contract  is 
closed,  new  equipment  w.ll  be  bought.  The  Hero  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  which  has  a  Government  contract  for  gas 
maskH  has  bought  some  machines,  njostly  for  metal  stamping. 
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The  Port  Mifflin  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Widener  Building,  has 
acquired  a  shipbuilding  site  of  178  acres  at  a  point  near  the 
junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuyllcill  rivers,  and  If  certain 
expected  contracts  are  closed,  will  proceed  soon  with  the 
erection  of  a  shipbuilding  plant.  Present  plans  are  for  six 
berths,  but  the  land  affords  room  for  16.  The  company 
expects  to  come  into  the  market  for  cranes  and  shop  machin- 
ery in  about  30  days.  L.  H.  Swind,  president  Swind  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Widener  Building,  is  a  director  of  the  concern.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned  no  inquiries  have  appeared  in  this 
market  for  the  new  ship-assembling  plant  of  the  American 
International  Corporation  on  Hog  Island.  It  is  expected  that 
50  or  100  cranes  will  be  required  in  addition  to  plate-working 
machinery.  Most  of  the  steel  for  the  ships  will  come  to  the 
yard  already  fabricated. 

L.  R.  Duflleld,  superintendent  of  the  machinery  exhibition 
in  the  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  says  that  France  is  buying,  or 
attempting  to  buy,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  steel  and 
machinery  in  this  country,  and  that  orders  are  going  begging 
because  of  inability  of  the  American  manufacturers  to  fill 
them  at  once.  During  the  past  30  days,  he  says,  inquiries 
have  been  received  at  offices  in  the  Bourse  for  more  than 
$1,000,000  worth  of  steel  and  machinery,  half  of  which  have 
come  from  France,  and  the  remainder  from  South  American 
countries,  Sweden  and  Norway.  Mr.  Duflleld  predicts  that 
France  will  come  into  this  market  for  large  quantities  of 
industrial  machinery  and  that  after  the  war  that  nation  will 
become  a  greater  manufacturing  country  than  ever  before. 

The  Electric  Service  Supplies  Co.,  Seventeenth  and  Cam- 
bria Streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  electrical  special- 
ties, will  erect  a  three-story  addition,  about  65  x  80  ft.,  at  a 
cost  of  $21,000. 

John  Kearns,  and  associates,  Philadelphia,  have  incorpo- 
rated in  Delaware  the  National  Airoil  Burner  Co.,  with  capi- 
tal of  $75,000,  to  manufacture  oil  burners. 

The  proposed  new  shipbuilding  plant  of  the  American  In- 
ternational Corporation,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  to  be 
erected  on  Hog  Island,  near  League  Island,  Philadelphia,  will 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  steel  vessels  of  about  7500 
tons  capacity  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The 
works,  it  is  said,  will  comprise  fabricating  shops,  machine 
plant,  riveting  shops,  etc.,  and  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
plants  in  this  section  devoted  to  Government  shipbuilding. 
The  company  also  operates  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, 120  Broadway,  New  York,  with  works  at  Camden 
and  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.  At  this  latter  location  the  com- 
pany has  commenced  the  construction  of  new  shipways  and 
auxiliary  structures  to  provide  for  the  immediate  building 
of  two  battle  cruisers  for  the  Government. 

The  Auto  Radiator  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of 
automobiles  and  parts,  will  erect  a  two-story  brick  and  stone 
addition,  about  30  x  80  ft.,  at  its  plant  on  Vine  Street. 

The  Allied  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  motor  trucks. 
T.  Frank  Mullin  is  the  principal   incorporator. 

The  Jacob  Gerhab  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  Incorpoi-ated 
with  a  capital  of  $167,000  to  manufaci:ure  automobiles  and 
parts.     William  Gerhab  is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  Bermuda  Street,  Philadelphia,  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  addition,  about 
100  X  200  ft.,  to  cost  $50,000.     W.  M.  Childs  is  president. 

The  American  Ice  Co.,  Sixth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
is  having  preliminary  plans  prepared  for  its  new  two-story 
ice  manufacturing  plant  to  be  erected  at  Tenth  and  Callow- 
hill  Streets,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2r.0.000.  A.  N.  Reuteschlin  is 
engineer. 

A.  Schoenhut  &  Co.,  Adams  Street,  Philadelphia,  manu- 
facturers of  toys,  will  build  a  new  two-story  plant  at  Venango 
and  Amber  Streets.  Bids  for  erection  are  now  being  taken.- 
Ballinger  &  Perrot,  Seventeenth  and  .\rch  Streets,  are  the 
architects. 

The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  a  aub- 
.sidiary  of  the  Tacony  Steel  Co.,  Milnor  and  Bleigh  Streets, 
is  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  building,  about 
44  X  50  ft.  It  is  said  to  be  having  plans  prepared  for  a  one 
and  two-story  shop  building  to  cost  about  $450,000.  Thoma« 
B.    Lippencott,   Philadelphia,   is  architect. 

The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  will  huild  a 
new  two-story  punch  shop  at  its  works  at  the  foot  of  Kerlln 
Street. 

The  Bearings  Co.  of  America,  Manhelm  Pike,  Lancaster. 
Ha.,  manufacturer  of  bearings,  is  having  plans  prepared  for 
two  one-story  additions,  about  38  x  80  ft.,  and  30  x  45  ft. 

O.  D.  Harvard,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  closed  negotiations 
with  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  establishment 
of  a  plant  for  the  mainif.tctnrc  of  meters  and  kindred  record- 
insr  apparatus. 


The  Bethlehem  Motor  Truck  t;orporation,  Allentown,  Pa., 
a  Delaware  corporation,  has  filed  notice  of  change  in  its  name 
to  the  J.  M.  Meek  Corporation.  The  company  has  been  build- 
ing a  new  plant  fronting  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  trucks. 

The  Bowen  Anchor  Co.,  Morton,  Pa.,  is  taking  bids  for  the 
erection  of  a  foundry  90  x  200  ft.,  for  steel  casting  work,  pat- 
tern shop  25  x  70  ft.,  and  office  building  25  x  45  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $75,000.  The  H.  C.  Eisenbise  Co.,  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Philadelphia,  is  engineer. 

A  two-story  power  plant  will  be  erected  at  the  new 
factory  of  the  Ebert  Furniture  Co.,  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

The  Bramcote  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
specializing  in  general  foundry  and  machine  work,  is  building 
extensions  to  its  plant  to  increase  the  present  capacity.  A 
new  machine  shop  will  be  constructed  to  be  about  50  x  120  ft 
An  addition  to  the  molding  department  is  nearing  completion, 
providing  for  over  7000  sq.  ft.  of  additional  floor  space,  while  a 
new  core  room,  25  x  40  ft.,  equipped  with  core  oven,  is  now 
ready  for  occupancy. 

The  Heading  Chain  Block  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  chain  blocks  and  speclalmng  In  iron  and  steel  cast- 
ings, has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  two-story  building 
about  25  X  150  ft.,  and  a  one-story  building,  20  x  110  ft.,  to 
cost  about  $25,000.     F.  H.  Howard  is  president. 

The  Gurney  Electric  Elevator  Co.,  Main  Street,  Honesdale, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  elevators,  hoists,  etc.,  is  now  operating 
its  plant  under  24-hr.  service  at  full  capacity.  An  order 
lias  recently  been  received  from  the  Government  for  18  elec- 
tric passenger  elevators. 

The  Mount  Holly  Paper  Mills,  Mount  Holly,  Pa.,  will  buil* 
a  one-story  addition  to  its  machine  shop,  about  30  x  150  ft., 
to  cost  $10,000. 

J.  H.  Choetham,  536  Penn  Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  ha.s 
awarded  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  ma- 
chine shop  at  Carpenter  and  Cherry  Streets,  to  cost  about 
$5,000.     Calvin  J.  Young,  520  Washington  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Scranton  Foundry  &  Engine  Works,  Sci-anton,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  marine  engines,  shafting,  propellers,  etc.,  is 
planning  for  extensions  in  its  plant  for  increased  capacity 
The  company,  a  New  York  corporation,  has  Increased  its 
capital  from  $100,000  to  $700,000  and  authorized  an  issue  of 
$150,000  of  preferred  stock  to  provide  for  expansion.  New 
York  offices  are  at  5   Nassau   Street. 

The  Valley  Railways  Co.,  Wormleysburg,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
quired property  in  the  vicinity  of  Walnut  Street,  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  planning  for  the  erection  of  new  car  repair 
shops  and   electric  power  station. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Sei)t.  a 
Efforts    are    being    made    by    Mayor    James    H.     Preston 
and  others  to  secure  one  of  tlie  big  shipbuilding  plants  to  be 
established    by    the    (xovernment.      Officials    have    investigated 
several  sites,  but  no  deflnite  decision  has  been  reached. 

The  Cape  Fear  Shipyards  Co..  Wilmington,  N.  C,  ha» 
been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  by  Edward  D 
Langley,  Frank  Viola  and  Frank  Armstrong,  all  of  New 
York.  It  is  understood  property  has  been  secured  at  Cape 
Fear  and  North  East  River.s. 

The  Continental  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co..  Richmond,  Va. 
has  been  incorporated  with  $300,000  capital  stock.  William 
E.  Word  is  secretary. 

Rich  Brothers,  221  West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  are  in 
the  market  for  a  hack  saw  to  cut  up  to  Yz  in.  square  bars 
and  a  press  to  punch  stock  up  to  Vh  in.  thick,  for  both  soft 
and  spring  steel.  The  company  also  desires  manufacturers' 
catalogs  of  drill  presses,  punching  machines  and  power  hack 
saws,   both    new   and   second    hand. 

The  Ftaltimore  Hub-Wheel  Mfg.  Co.,  Fallsway  and  Gay 
Streets,  Haltimore,  will  make  alterations  and  improvements 
in  Its  plant  to  cost  about  $3,500. 

The  V^alk  &  Murdock  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  planning 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  floating  dry  dock,  about  100  x 
440  ft.,  together  with  shop  buildings  to  provide  for  additional 
capa<-ity  at  its  plant  on  the  Cooper  River.  The  dry  dock  win 
l)e  designed  to  hold  vessels  of  8000  ton  type. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Nor- 
folk, Va..  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  is 
planning  for  the  construction  of  a  .shipbuilding  plant  at  West 
Norfolk,  on  a  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River.  The  proposed 
works  will  Include  shipways,  machine  shops,  construction 
buildings  !»nd  other  plant  structures.  Gaylord  W.  Feaga  is 
president  of  th<-  comi)any. 

The    Stopshock    Wheel   Co.,    Wa.shington,    D.    C,    has   been 
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Incorporated  in'Oelaware  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manu- 
facture shock  absorbing  hobs  for  automobiles,  wheels,  etc. 
Walter  -  S.  Sergeant,  Washington,  is  the  principal  incor- 
porator.' :       ■      ' 

The  Pyrites  'Cb:,'  Ltd.,  Christiana  Avenue,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  l^  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to 
its  work8„,about  35  x  50  ft.,  to  cost  $4,000. 

•The  W.llmingtdn  &  Philadelphia  Traction  Co.,  Wilmington. 
Del.,  la  t>ianning  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  po^er 
plant  at  Eighteenth  and  Buena  Vista  Streets. 

Tl^^  CJiesapeaka  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  erection  of  new  car  and  locomotive  shops  at  its 
Russell,  Ky.,  yards,  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,000,000. 

The.  American  Chain  Co.  of  Virginia,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
be^n  Incjo'rporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  as  a  subsidiary 
of  thQ.  American  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  company 
has  al^quired  a  site  and  will  build  a  plant  to  cost  about 
$260, 0.t)0/    Tazewell  a!"ayior  is  president. 


Chicago 

..,.    ;    ,  .  Chicago,  Sept.   10. 

The  :VOlume  of  business  that  is  coming  to  dealers  is  satis- 
factory,, despite  the  absence  of  new  inquiries  embracing  large 
groups  of  machines 'such  as  have  been  common  in  the  East. 
While, a  number  of  firms,  most  of  which  have  been  mentioned 
from  time  to  time,  have  taken  notable  war  orders,  it  is  gen- 
erally a&nijtted  that  as  a  whole  they  look  small  in  compari- 
son Wjith.  .those,  placed  in  Eastern  centers.  Some  companies 
which  are  making  munitions  for  the  United  States  will  buy 
but  little  new  equipment,  as  they  possess  all  they  need  in 
the  t®ols:>with  which  foreign  orders  were  filled.  If  the  West 
is  torfecfeive  orders  which  would  necessitate  the  purchase  of 
large  groups  of  small  machines,  buying  has  hardly  started, 
this  being  the  vi^w.  of  an  authority  in  the  trade.  Of  course, 
as  heretofore.jreported,  large  orders  have  been  placed  for 
tractqis,  brdnieuice  ajid  gun  mounts,  and  in  a  few  case.s  for 
shells  and  fuse  parts. 

Heavy  tools  continue  in  the  greatest  demand,  but  second- 
hand Stocks  have  been  Well  cleaned  up,  and  the  deliveries  on 
new  machines  arte'  'far  off.  Shipbuilding  is  largely  responsi- 
ble fdr "  t*he  great  'call  itor  punching  and   shearing  machines, 

etc;"-  '■■"-     ■'  -■''  -'^' 

--.    '.i:r-  ..     ..        ■  --    •  -  •;-;.Ii|- 

The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  has  been  a  persistent  buyer,  and 
is  distributing  its  orders  in  a  way  that  gives  something  to 
most  of  the  dealers.  Considerable  business  has  been  placed 
in  Chicag'o  by  ^Milwaukee  interests,  one  of  these  being  the 
Westertl  -Rope  &  Mfg.  Co.,  809  St.  Paul  Avenue,  that  city, 
formerly  of  ' TtilSa, '  Okla,  which  has  bought  machines  for 
turning  gas  engine  crankshafts. 

The  Edward  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Chicago,  will  make  a 
large  number  of  valves  and  brass  fittings  for  submarine-boat 
destroyers  in  addition  to  a  Government  order  for  fuse  parts. 
The  United  States  Ball  Bearing  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  also  is 
working  bhi  fu&^'^ii'arts; 

■TlTre_  Canadian  Cai-  &  B\)undry  Co.  has  bought  a  few  raa- 
chin6.'?'f6r'ffeflvefy''t<i-  its  plant  at  Jeffersonville,  in  southern 

Indiana.  ''     '■'■'   ''"*''■    '  ^'''■■""■■ 

In  the  last  three  months  permits  filed  for  new  factories 
and  iMdftionfs  in  Chicago  represent  a  value  of  $5,000,000.  Of 
especial-. InMrest  is  the  large  number  of  small  plants  which 
have  'enlarge  fat;lHties.  Included  in  the  figures  above  are 
factories  •  of  ■  various- descriptions  and  some  structures  of  a 
non-productive  character,  such  as  warehouses.  New  con- 
structlor^  i^_^  l^eneral  did  not  make  a  good  showing  in  August, 
as  the.  ijermits.  Issued  were  less,  in  number  and  estimated 
cost  than'  in  any  month  in  10  years.  The  August  permits 
represented  374  buildings,  Involving  a  total  estimated  cost 
of  ■$4,277,6.50,"as''<iompared  with  758  buildings  and  $5,783,000 
for  th'e  d6tresp6hding  month  a  year  ago,  a  decrease  last 
morith  6¥'3'84  buildlhgs  and  $1,505,350,  or  26.03  per  cent. 

The  George .  B.  Lembert  Co.,  154th  Street  and  Todd  Ave- 
nue, East  Chicago,  Ind.,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  a  one- 
story  pipe-bending  shop  and  a  one-story  boiler  house,  to  cost 

$ii,ool>.'';        •   ■'•• ' 

One  of  the  machine  shops  of  the  McCormick  Works,  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  West  Fourteenth  Street  and  Western 
Avefi'il'^l' ^hicago,  was  damaged  by  fire  Sept.   3  tp  the  extent 

of  '%2t}m()',"  '  ,'';|!:  ,;.„ 

.Tliepl^t.  of  the  Chicago  Drop  Forge  &  Foundry  Co.,  116th 
Street  and  the  Ililp5>is  Central  Railroad,  South  Chicago, 
which  has  Ijieen  Idle  for  several  month.s,  has  been  purchased 
by  Tli^b^ofe  priedeberg,  iiut  no  announcement  has  been  made 
as  to  wHat  ilise  will  be  made  of  it.  The  plant  embraces  sev- 
eral one-«tory  buildings. 

WHUam  H.  Priiyn,  architect,  122  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
has  taken  bids  on,. revised  plans  for  the  one  and  two-stor.v 
factory,  100  x  600  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Gary,  Ind.,  for  the 
International  Airship  Corjjoratlon,  and  it  is  expected  that 
work    will    be   started    within    30    days.      M.    H     Cain,    Gar.v 


Building,   Gary,   is  secretary.     The   plant  will   cost   $100,000 
exclusive  of  three  hangars. 

The  Charles  W.  Gindele  Co.,  3333  South  La  Salle  Street! 
Chicago,  has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  a  one- 
story  shop,  157  X  203  ft.,  at  800  North  Crawford  Avenue, 
Austin,  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  to  cost 
$100,000. 

The  Swager  Vaporizer  Co.,  Saunemln,  111.,  has  been  in.; 
corporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $4,000  to  manufacture  a 
kerosene  vaporizer  for  oil  engines,  the  invention  of  Benjamin 
Swager.  Mr.  Swager,  C.  L.  Tanner  and  C.  It.  Holdridge,  all  of 
Saunemin,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Weaver  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  111.,  will  erect  a  one- 
story  brick  addition,  95  x  125  ft.,  which  will  be  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  specialties. 

Plans  have  been  revised  for  the  four-story  and  basement 
factory  to  be  erected  for  A.  C.  Ehman,  president  Ehman 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  Vail  Rubber  Co.,  142  West  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  Chicago.  It  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction,  with  metal  trim  and  sprinkler  system. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Machine  &  I^oundry  Co,,  Murphys 
boro,  111.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new  foundry  and 
forge  plant  extension  to  cost  about  $35,000,  exclusive  of 
equipment.       H.  A.  Baatien  is  secretary. 


Milwaukee 

MiLWAUKKK,  Sept  10. 

Business  booked  by  machine-tool  builders  the  past  week 
is  probably  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  local  industry. 
Shops  are  fairly  swamped  by  the  overwhelming  rush  of  orders 
for  Government  contracts  which  began  about  10  days  ago.  The 
demand  is  especially  broad  for  milling  machines  and  comes 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  in  which  airplane  builders  in  the 
Bast  predominate.  Makers  of  milling  tools  are  so  rushed 
with  business  that  even  the  increased  facilities  provided  the 
past  year  are  wholly  inadequate,  and  more  extensions  are 
being    planned    for    immediate   construction. 

Pressure  upon  the  tool  industry  is  the  strongest  ever 
known,  but  distinctions  are  being  drawn  between  buyers  iden- 
tified with  the  Government  and  private  shops,  although  it 
would  appear  that  practically  every  purcha.ser  is  executing 
Government   contracts. 

The  labor  situation  is  comparatively  'favorable.  There  is 
no  surplus  of  skilled  men,  however,  and  it  i.';  difficult  to 
procure  ah  adequate  supply  of  unskilled  workers. 

The  Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  is  taking 
bids  through  Foeller  &  Schober,  architects,  for  the  erection 
of  its  new  one-story  plant,  of  brick,  stcl  and  concrete, 
125  X  475  ft.,  with  a  separate  office  building  and  transformer 
house,  to  cost  about  $150,000.     L.  P.  Fortin  is  works  manager 

The  Wisconsin  Gun  Co..  Milwaukee,  is  taking  bids  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  a  one-story  transformer  house 
25  X  66  ft.,  for  its  new  ordnance  manufacturing  plant  at 
Thirty -fifth  Avenue  and  Burnham   Street. 

The  Racine  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  manufactur- 
ing motor  trucks  in  leased  quarters  in  that  city,  Is  negotiating 
for  a  site  in  Milwaukee  for  its  proposed  new  manufacturing 
plant,  to  cost  about  $100,000.  It  will  be  equipped  for  the 
production  of  truck  and  tractor  axles,  transmissions  and  other 
parts.      Ira    L.    Miller    Is    president. 

The  Kempsmlth  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  Of 
milling  machines,  has  Increased  Its  capital  stock  from  $300. 
000  to  $350,000  to  accommodate  the  rapid  Increase  In  busi- 
ness. Four  months  ago  $100,000  was  added  to  Its  capital. 
The  plant  has  been  doubled  in  size  the  past  year,  due  to  the 
enormous  demand  for  milling  machines.  Paul  E.  Thoma.« 
is  president  and  general  manager. 

.  The  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Milwaukee, 
has  awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  and  equipment, 
of  a  new  core  building,  80  x  240  ft.,  estimated  to  cost, 
$100,000.  at  784  Park  Street; 

The  Townsend  Mfg.  Co.,  Janesvlll^,  Wis.,  maker  of  gas 
and  kerosene  engines,  farm  tractors  and  other  machinery, 
has  i)lans  for  a  miichlne-shop  extension,  50  x  200  ft.,  which 
will  enable  It  to  double  Its  output.  The  business  was  estab- 
lished three  years  ago  and  was  Incorporated  In  .■Vugust  with 
$125,000  capital.  A  production  of  200  engines  and  600  tract- 
ors is  planned  for  the  coming  year.  R.  B.  Townsend  is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager. 

The  Jorgenson  Mfg.  Co.,  Waupaca,  Wis.,  recently  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000,  Is  moving  its 
machine-shop  and  works  from  Tustln,  Wis.,  to  Waupaca 
It  will  specialize  In  the  manufacture  of  automobile  and  gas 
engine  specialties.  P.  J.  Jorgenson  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has  Increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,500,000.  The  com- 
pany was   incorporated  In  Main©  and  Is  building  a  tire  and 
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rubber  goods  manufacturing  plant  at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 
R.  B.  Gillette  is  vice-president  and  secretary. 

The  Western  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  DePere,  Wis.,  manufacluter 
of  steel  barn  equipment,  agricultural  tools,  etc.,  is  installing 
considerable  new  machinery  and  will  make  further  purchases 
from  time  to  time.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  being  in- 
creased   about    35    per    cent. 

The  Marvel  Clutch  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  David  Schwartz.  Markus 
Tenner  and  Carl  J.  Nelson. 

The  New  Way  Machine  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  recently 
mcorporated  with  $60,000  capital  stock,  will  take  over  the 
business  of  Wege  Brothers,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  manufac- 
turers of  a  combination  farm  truck-tractor  and  concrete 
mixer.  The  works  have  been  moved  from  Minneapolis  to 
Bau  Claire.  The  officers  are :  President,  E.  Wege ;  vice- 
ijresident,  J.  Heintz ;   secretary-treasurer,  Grant  Haas. 

The  Hamilton-Beach  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  manufacturer 
of  electric  appliances  and  devices,  which  erected  a  new  plant 
within  the  last  18  months,  is  about  to  award  contracts  for  the 
erection  of  a  three-story  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  addi- 
tion, 80  X  150  ft,  to  cost  about  $80,000.  Fred  J.  Osius  is 
president    and    general    manager. 

The  J.  J.  Vollrath  Mfg.  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  manufac- 
turer of  enameled  sanitary  ware  and  plumbers'  goods,  is 
''recting  a  foundry,  which  will  be  ready  for  operations  before 
Oct.  1.  The  company  has  been  building  a  new  plant  and  the 
foundry  will  be  the  last  unit  to  be  moved  from  the  old  site 
;if   iVorth    Fifth    Street   and    Huron   Avenue. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Sept.   10. 

The  machine-tool  market  remains  normal  with  no  large 
orders  placed  the  past  week.  Local  automobile  plants  as 
a'  rule  are  well  supplied  with  business.  The  manufacture 
<if  airplanes  gives  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  city.  Deliveries  are  improvfng  on  standaird 
rtiachines  and,  in  general,  machine-tool  men  are  optirnistic 
regarding  fall  prospects.  Labor  is  in  unusual  demand  and 
swages  are   high. 

The  Air-O-Flex  Automobile  Corporation,  Penobscot  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  trucks  with 
fliexible  suspension.  John  Ericson.  Robert  A.  Weinhardt, 
Irving  A.  Cowles  and  others  are  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

The  Lansing  Forge  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  incorporated  with 
$100,000  by  Eastern  capital,  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the 
Emergency  Drop  Forge  Co.,  which  it  will  rebuild  and  operate 
on  an  enlarged  scale.  J.  J.  Callaghan,  Detroit ;  E.  M.  Reifor, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Charles  W.  Nichols,  a  Lansing  attorney,  are 
the   incorporators.      Mr.   Callaghan   will   be  manager. 

The  Cook  Car  Journal  Cooler  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  suffered 
a   loss  of  several  thousand  dollars  by  fire,   Sept.   1. 

The  Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  announces 
that  its  plants  will  be  located  on  20  acres  of  land  with  a 
2000-ft.  water  frontage  immediately  north  of  Sixth  Street. 
I'lans  and  specifications  have  been  completed  and  are  ready 
for    bids. 

W.  H.  Kelly,  formerly  connected  with  the  Bay  City  Body 
Co,,  and  J.  P.  Friend  are  organizing  a  company  in  Bay  City, 
Mich,,,  for  the  manufacture  of  auto  body  covers.  A  portion 
of  the  Pioneer   Boat  Co.'s  plant  has  been   secured. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  bring  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the 
E.  R.  Hayes  Axle  Co.,  O.shkosh,  Wis.,  capitalized  at  about 
$500  000,  which  will  mean  a  new  industry  in  the  automobile 
line.  If  plans  go  through,  buildings  will  be  erected  on  a 
five-acre  site  at  a  cost  approximating  $100,000,  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  Malleable  Iron  Co.  will  make  extensions  and  increase 
its  force  to  200  men  to  take  care  of  its  relations  with  the 
axle  company. 

'  The  Gi-and  Rapids  School  Equipment  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  is  as.sembling  material  for  an  order  of  6400  motor 
truck  bodies  for  the  Government  and  will  begin  manufac- 
turing in  October.  The  first  delivery  will  be  in  December  and 
it  is  expected  the  production  will  be  at  the  rate  of  1000  a 
month. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Auto  Products  Co.,  Grand  Rjiplds. 
Mich.,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manu- 
facture automobile  parts.  The  .stockholders  are  Harry  C. 
Bennett,  Robert  J.  Whyte,  Christopher  M.  McCarthy  and 
Arthur   Post. 

The  Olds  Motor  Works.  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  begun  work 
on  two  new  buildings,  representing  an  investment  of  $400,000, 
to    be    completed    by    Jan.    1. 

The  Lapeer  Truck  Co.,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  will  erect  a  plant 
on    an    eight-acre    site. 

The  plant  of  the  American  Magneto  Co.,  Monroe.  Mich., 
♦employing   200   men,   will   be  moved   to  Toledo,  Ohio,   because 


tif  inability  to  get  skilled  help  m  Monroe:  The  com'paiiy 
makes  magnetos  for  automobiles,  airplanes  and  gas  engihfe.«. 
It    has   reincorporated   in   Ohio   with  i  a   capital,  of  ;$400,flOO. 

The  Tannewitz  Works,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  maker  of 
wood-working  machinery,  has  purchased  larKl  idjOihirig  its 
plant,  and  contemplates  extensive  additions.  Carl  E.  Tanne- 
witz is  manager.  .;■.,• 

The  Triang'e  Motor  Truck  Co.,  St.  JohnS;  Mich.,'  'has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  one -story  addition 
to  its  plant,  about  70  x  235  ft.,  to  cost  $15,000. 


Cleveland  .-.v.- 

Cleveland,    Sept.  ,  l!0. 

The  machinery  market  is  more  quiet.  Some  orders  have 
Ij^en  placed  for  Government  work,  but  considerable  .busi- 
ness, particularly  for  airplanes,  is  still  being  held  iip.  .'.'6rders 
were  placed  the  past  week  by  the  Inland  Ordnance  Co.,  Bed- 
ford, Ohio,  for  lathes,  hammers,  drilling  and  grinding'  ma- 
chines and  additional  leurchases  will  'follow.  "  Considferable 
business   in   turret  lathes  is  coming  out- for  the 'GovdrnmeAt. 

The  feeling  has  developed  among  buyers  that  there  may 
lie  some  easing  up  in  machine-tool  prices  before  lon'g,  and 
many  are  deferring  purchases  of  machinery  that  they  dcv  not 
need  immediately.  This  is  due  doubtless  to  the  pi-oi^osed 
'•egulation  of  prices  by  the  Government  and  the  belief  fn 
.some  quarters  that  other  consumers  of.  iron:  and ".  steel"  will 
secure  lower  prices  and  be  able  to  reduce  the  price.  6f.tXhek- 
products.  Machine  tool  builders  and  dealers,  however,  sa*' 
that  prospects  of  lower  prices -are  very  remote.  Some  =small 
lot  cancellations  of  machinery  are  reported,  coming  largely 
from  automobile  part  and  accessory  manufacturers.  Deliv- 
eries on  plain  and  universal  grinders  have  irrH}ro.y:Qd  consid- 
erably and  shipment  on  some  lines,  of  latheS:  is,  also  better. 

The  National  Lamp  Works  of  the  Genbraf'BfectMc  Co., 
Cleveland,  will  erect  a  new  factory  and  warehouse,  145  x 
266  ft.,  at  1131  East  152nd  Street,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$160,000. 

The  Economy  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Abraham  Gradis, 
David  Krause  and  others. 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  three-story  pattern  building,  61  x  150 
ft.,  to  be  built  in  connection  with  its  new  malleable  foiihdry. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Engel  Aircraft  Co.,  Cleveland,  re- 
cently incorporated,  will  shortly  exercise,, ^n,  optior> .  it  h^s 
on  the  plant  of  the  Niles  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  ,Ni,les;,  Ojh.io,,N  aijid 
make  extensive  improvements  and  add  C9n3|deraye  eg,uip- 
ment. 

The  Trumbull  Motor  Truck  &  Wagon.  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stocit  of  $1,000,0,00  to 
manufacture  motor  trucks  and  wagons.  ^.  O.  Allen,..  Cj-.p- 
German,  R.  J.  Holgatt  and  others  are.  the  incorporators.. 

The  Burt  Foundry  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohjp,  has  b^en-.^ncor- 
!»orated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,09Q  by  Ha.fold  J.,,^ehoe, 
.V.  E.  Hutchins  and  others.  .,     . 

The  Akron  Mold  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has.  coin - 
menced   the  erection  of  a   new   plant  in  Barberton,  ,01il9. 

The  Turnbull  Motor  Truck  &  Wagon  Co..,  i Defiance,  iOhio, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manu- 
facture motor  trucks  and  will  take  ove;-  the  Turnbull  Wjagon 
Co.,  Defiance.  W.  O.  Allen,  general  manager  of  the  Allen 
Motor   ("o.,    Fostoria,   Ohio,   is   head   of   the  company. 


Cincinnati 

ClNQlNNATl,    Sept.    11. 

Rush  orders  are  still  coming  from  manufacturers  having 
Government  contracts.  Large  planers  and  lathes  are  in  better 
demand  than  the  smaller  sizes.  Airplane  manufacturers  are 
active  buyers  of  small  tools,  including  sensiUv.e  and  pctrtaUle 
electric  drilling  machines,  etc.  Engine  makers  are; clamoring 
for  equipment,  but  have  not  yet  placed  any  large  orders,  here. 
A  Federal  representative  visited  this  section  last  week  in  an 
endeavor  to  place  orders  for  gun  mounts,  but  found  all  plants 
crowded  with  work,  most  of  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
for   the   Government. 

The  local  labor  situation  is  satisfactory,  although  r'yDre 
skilled  mechanics  could  be  used.  The  Niles  Tool  Works  Co., 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  started  up  its  foundry  last  week  with  a  re- 
duced force,  but  exi)ects  to  have  it  in  full  operation  within 
a  few  days.  This  foundry  has  been  idle  several  weeks- on 
account  of  a  strike  of  molders  for  recognition  of  the  union, 
which  the  company  refused. 

The  W.  T.  Johnston  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
gas-driven  air  compressor  of  300,   400  or  500  cu.  ft,  capacity. 

The  Cincinnati  Bickford  Tool  Co.,  Oakley-Cincinnati;  will 
build   a  one-story  addition   t«   its  plant,   approximately  65   x 
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150  ft.,  of  sawtooth  roof  construction.  A.  H.  Teuchter  Is 
president. 

The  Worthlngton  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  has 
awarded  contract  to  Bert  L.  Baldwin,  Cincinnati,  for  an  addi- 
tion to  Its  plant  at  Elmwood  Place,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000. 

The  Cincinnati  Cornice  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  malting  an  addi- 
tion to  Ub  plant  on  West  Court  Street. 

The  Dayton  Bronze  Bearing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
quired a  site  adjoining  its  plant  on  East  Third  Street  on 
which  it  intends  erecting. an  extensive  addition  at  an  early 
date. 

The  Advance  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  estab- 
lish a  plant  on  West  Main  Street  for  the  manufacture  of 
metal  barrel  plugs  and  other  specialties.  Grover  Ilgen  is  gen- 
eral   manager. 

The  Atcheson  &  Barok  Die  &  Tool  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
recently  organized,  has  equipped  a  shop  for  the  manufacture 
of  small  tools  and  dies. 

The  Lieb  &  Allen  Engineering  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  Frank  E. 
Allen    and   others. 

The  Royal  Sand  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  recently  organized, 
ftas  opened  an  office  in  the  Grand  Theater  Building,  and  will 
<ieal  in  foundry  'supplies.  F.  A.  Downerd  is  president  and 
sH.   Ij.   Cabot  vice-president   and   general   manager. 

The  Columbus  Steel  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  steel  meter  connections, 
<unions,  elbows  and  other  steel  specialties.  Its  plant  will  be 
located  temporarily  at  Beech  City,  Ohio,  but  headquarters 
have  been  established  at  43  West  Long  Street,  Columbus. 
The  officers  are :  President,  S.  A.  Webb ;  vice-president, 
F.  E.  Sanborn ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  O.  H.  Henry ; 
Bales  manager,  M.  A.  Corbett ;  superintendent  of  manufac- 
ture, H.  B.  Reading. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  10. 

The  demand  in  the  machine-tool  market  continues  for 
minor  equipment.  Insistence  of  deliveries  of  machines  on 
order  continues,  but  plants  having  Government  contracts  are 
accorded  priority. 

The  Jonesboro  Compress  Co.,  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  J.  E.  Parr, 
E.  C.  Stuck  and  E.  J.  Mason  and  is  receiving  bids  for  power 
plant  and  compressing  machinery. 

The  Gregory  Drainage  District,  H.  P.  Foley  secretary, 
Gregory  Landing,  Mo.,  is  receiving  bids  for  equipment  for  a 
drainage  system,  including  two  42-in.  centrifugal  pumps, 
motors,  engines,  boilers,  etc..  for  two  250-hp.  units,  one  10-ton 
traveling  crane  and  other  machinery. 

The  Manning  Vaporizer  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  by  H.  E.  Manning,  Sid- 
ney C.  Reagan  and  others  to  manufacture  a  vaporizer  for 
gasoline  engines. 

The  Universal  Heater  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  by  J.  G.  Beckmann,  C.  R.  Garri- 
son and  Francis  B.  Runder  to  manufacture  water  heaters. 

Harry  E.  Alton,  Enid,  Okla.,  and  others  will  equip  an  oil 
pipe  line,  expending  about  $50,000  for  pumping  equipment, 
•tc. 

The  Kansas  City  Wholesale  Oil  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
will  establish  an  oil  refinery  and  compounding  plant  at  Okla- 
homa City,  involving  about  $150,000  worth  of  machinery. 

The   Grand    River   Hydro-eiectrlc   Co.,   H.    C.    Holderman, 

West  Tulsa,  Okla.,   manager,   will   equip   a   plant   to  develop 

06,000   hp.     H.  C.   Blackwell,   Davenport,   Iowa,   is  president. 

The  Solid  Steel  Scissors  Co.,  Fort  Smith,   Ark.,   is  in  the 

market  for  machinery  to  increase  Its  capacity. 

The  Missouri  Quarries  Co.,  Carthage,  Mo.,  ha.s  been  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $100,000  by  J.  B.  Robertson,  F.  J. 
Lantz  and  others  and  Is  in  the  market  for  heavy  quarry 
equipment. 

J.  P.  Buchanan,  Joplln,  Mo.,  will  equip  a  400-ton  concen- 
trating plant  at  Richer,  Okla.,  with  electric  motor  power. 

Miami,  Okla.,  has  approved  an  expenditure  of  $150,000  for 
waterworks  and   electric  light  plant  equipment. 

Sentinel,   Okla.,   F.    A.    Mosher,   mayor,    is   In    the   market 
for  17.000   worth   of  machinery  for  a  waterworks.   Including 
'  fuel  oil  engine,  etc. 

8.  J.  Stewart,  312  Carondelet  Street.  New  Orleans,  La., 
will  Install  foundry  equipment. 

The  Mississippi  Shipbuilding  Co.  Is  equipping  Its  new  plant 
at  Mobile,  Ala.  Work  will  be  started  as  soon  as  possible  on 
Mveral    vemein   of   2000   tons   each. 


The  Turn  Right  Headlight  Co.,  Harrison,  Ark.,  has  b««n 
lncoriK)rated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  head- 
lights for  automobiles.  George  Henkie,  A.  R.  Baker  and 
.1.   C.   Medley  are   the   Incorporators. 

The  Tennessee  Land  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  is  planning  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  shipbuilding  plant  on  the  Mobile 
River.  Tlie  proposed  works  will  specialize  in  stei  1  vessels, 
and  will  include  shlpways.  shops  and  general  construction 
buildings.  George  G.  Crawford  is  president  of  the  parent 
company. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis.  Sept.   10 
The  Spring  Steel  Fence  Co.,  Anderson,   Ind.,   has  been   in- 
corporated   with    $250,000    capital    stock.     The    directors    are 
Henry    J.    Wiethe,    William    A.    Anglemyer,    L.    Bruce    Sher- 
wood, Bert  Aldridge  and  John  Lauch,  Jr. 

The  Columbia  Furniture  Co.,  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  fur- 
niture. The  directors  are  E.  N.  and  A.  M.  Loy,  Emil  Besser, 
Solon  G.  Spiegel  and  S.  O.  Penrod. 

The  Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  di.ssolved 
and  Is  succeeded  by  the  Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.  of  America. 
Inc.,   with   capital   stock  of  $1,125,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Peerless  Wire  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  was 
damaged  by  fire,  Aug.  30,  the  loss  being  $50,000.  About  100 
men  were  employed. 


California 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  4. 
The  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  sliver  has  stimulated 
mining  along  the  coast  and  inquiries  are  appearing  for  ma- 
chinery. A  revival  of  activity  in  the  oil  fields  is  reported- 
The  big  demand  for  shipbuilding  and  lumber  machinery  con- 
tinues, small  tools  being  particularly  active. 

The  Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works,  Oakland,  is  having  plan.'' 
drawn  for  a  fireproof  machine  shop. 

The  Basket  Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $2^00  000  to  manufacture 
basket-making  machinery.  The  incorporators  are  F.  B.  Gib- 
son, J.   E.   Laidlaw  and  Claude  Daly. 

The  Hollywood  Shipyard  Co.,  Oakland,  is  asking  for  bids 
for  the  construction  of  four  shipways  and  one  long  wharf 
at  its  shipbuilding  plant. 

The  Nevada,  California  &  Oregon  Railroad  Co.  is  erecting 
a  machine  shop  and  round  house  at  Alturas. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  will  replace  its  steam 
pumping  plant  at  Casa  Grande  with  a  gasoline  plant. 

The  Golden  Gate  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  will 
equip  a  brass  manufacturing  and  finishing  plant. 

The  Los  Angeles  Standard  Wood  Steamship  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000  by  W.  Bowring,  J.  C.  Bond,  J.  F.  Hubbard,  L 
Bowring  and  B.  Porter. 

The  Standard  Brass  Casting  Co.,  Oakland,  has  bought 
additional  property  on  which  it  will  build  an  extension. 

The  City  Council,  Oakland,  has  leased  to  the  Union  Con- 
struction Co.  a  shipbuilding  site  of  31  acres  on  the  water 
front,  to  run  for  25  years. 

Bids  are  being  taken  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  construction  of  a  machine  shop  to  be  erected 
at  Alameda. 

W.  A.  Boole,  Martinez,  has  leased  30  acres  of  water  front 
for   a   shipbuilding   site. 

The  Pneumatic  Loading  Machine  Co.,  San  Francisco,  ha.« 

been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  W.  T 

Scott,  R.  Bailey,  M.  H.  Smith,  J.  Schlussel  and  J.  D.  Rutledge. 

The  H.  C.   Macaulay  Foundry  Co.,  Oakland,   will  erect  an 

addition,    75   x    100   ft. 

The  Schaw-Batcher  Co.,  which  is  to  erect  a  shipbuilding 
plant  in  South  San  Francisco,  announces  that  eight  steel 
stejimers  of  8800  tons  each  will  be  constructed  before  Dec.  1. 
1918.     It  will  also  install  a  plant  for  m<arine  repair  work. 

John  Nlcholl,  president  Nicholl  Terminal  Co.,  Richmond, 
announces  that  the  company  will  postpone  its  plans  for  the 
(•onHtru(!tion  of  docks  and  will  install  a  plant  to  build  both 
wooden  and  steel  vessels.  It  has  a  site  on  the  Richmond 
water    front. 

The  Fageol  Motor  Car  Co.,  Oakland,  has  applied  for  per- 
mission to  reincorporate  and  increase  Its  capital  stock  from 
$600,000  to  $3,000,000.  It  will  install  a  plant  to  manufacture 
motor    <'!irs.    truf'k.«<    and    tractors. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co..  Oakland,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000  by  Frank  L. 
Hain,  J.  P.  Lacey,  Nellie  Peters,  K.  C.  Sullivan,  C.  E.  Mulvany 
and   E.   M.    Hanks. 

The  Hy-Pres  Mfg.  Co.,  Oakland,  manufacturer  of  pumps, 
compressors  and  airplane  engines,  is  having  plans  drawn  for 
a  plant  at  the  foot  of  Eighty-second  Avenue. 

Benjamin  F.  Graham  has  leased  six  acres  of  tide  lands 
at  San  Diego,  on  which  he  will  erect  a  shipbuilding  plant. 

Improvements  to  be  made  to  the  La  Playa  Naval  Station, 
San  Diego,  include  marine  ways,  a  machine  shop  and  concrete 
coaling  station. 


Texas 


Austin,  Sept.  8. 

The  machinery  and  tool  trades  have  benefited  by  the 
improvement  in  crop  conditions.  The  demand  for  mining  and 
other  heavy  machinery  for  shipment  to  Mexico  shows  a 
noticeable  increase  and  large  orders  have  been  placed  with 
companies  in  San  Antonio,  Houston,  Dallas  and  El  Paso. 
A  heavy  demand  for  small  tools  is  also  noted.  It  Is  stated 
that  considerable  machinery  will  be  required  in  that  country 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  industrial  plants.  Mexico  formerly 
did  a  very  large  machinery  business  with  Germany,  which 
under  present  conditions  is  being  diverted  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Crown  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  incorporated  at  Houston 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  will  build  a  refinery  and 
operate  extensively  in  the  Gulf  coast  oil  fields.  R.  L.  Young 
of  Houston  is  a  stockholder. 

The  State  Line  Utilities  Co.,  Texlco,  N.  M.,  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  will  build  an  electric  light 
and  power  plant  to  supply  that  section  with  electrical  energy. 

The  Marfa  Electric  Light  &  Ice  Co.,  Marfa,  has  sold  its 
electric  light  plant  to  Morrison  &  McCall,  St.  Louis,  who  will 
install  additional  machinery  and  greatly  increase  the  ca- 
pacity. 

J.  P.  McDonough,  head  of  the  McDonough  Iron  Works, 
Galveston,  is  promoting  the  construction  of  a  drydock  at 
Galveston  to  cost  about  $500,600. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Sept.   4. 

Capt.  J.  F.  Blain,  in  charge  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  will  receive  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  steamships  or  auxiliary  power  vessels, 
following  advices  from  Washington  that  the  Government  will 
resume  wooden  ship  construction.  Practically  all  of  the  10 
wooden  shipbuilding  plants  in  Seattle  are  ready  to  submit 
proposals.  The  decision  of  the  Shipping  Board  will  also 
mean  immediate  resumption  of  work  in  several  yards,  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  held  up  on  account  of  the  inde- 
cision of  the  Government  and  the  lumber  situation. 

Nothing  definite  has  developed  in  the  lumber  situation. 
A  few  plants  have  agreed  to  the  men's  demands,  but  the 
majority  are  still  idle  or  running  with  small  forces.  Suffi- 
cient lumber  is  being  cut  to  supply  Government  needs,  and 
spruce  mills  are  busy  on  airplane  products. 

The  Grant  Smith-Porter-Guthrie  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  will  build  a  joiner  shop  and  machine  shop,  each 
«ne-story,   40  x  80  ft.,  to  its  plant  at  St.  Johns. 

The  Independent  Foundry  Co.,  Portland,  has  awarded 
contract  for  a  crane  runway  at  a  cost  of  $2,500. 

Ship  construction  has  started  at  the  Standifer  Shipyards 
in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  which  has  Government  contracts  for 
six  vessels,  to  be  equipped  with  boilers,  engines  and  auxiliary 
gear  in  the  plant.  Ships  built  at  the  company's  yards  in 
North  Portland  will  be  taken  to  the  Vancouver  plant  for  com- 
pletion. 

The  Aberdeen  Shipyards,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  plans  exten- 
sive improvements  during  the  fall  and  early  winter.  Sev- 
eral slips  will  be  added. 

The  Howd  Turbine  Co.,  Nampa,  Idaho,  has  been  formed 
with  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000  to  manufacture  rotary  engines, 
convertible  car  attachments,  etc.,  and  plans  to  establish  a 
factory. 

The  Allen  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  recently  Incorporated 
by  C.  J.  Smith  and  Frank  P.  Allen,  has  started  work  on  the 
construction  of  its  wooden  shipbuilding  plant. 

The  Foundation  Co.  of  New  York  has  acquired  a  50-acre 
site  on  the  tide  flats,  Tacoma,  Wa.sh.,  where  a  shipyard  with 
10  or  12  ways  will  be  built. 

Construction  will  be  started  at  once  on  the  new  plant  of 
the  Wilson  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle.  Three  ship  ways  and 
a  sawmill  plant  will  constitute  the  first  unit,  to  cost  $15,000. 

The  plant  of  the  National  Engineering  Co.,  Seattle,  under 


construction  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  is  nearing  completion.  It 
will  manufacture  hydraulic  rams,  air  compressors,  boilers, 
fuel  oil  and  water  tanks,  and  conduct  a  general  machine 
shop.  A  number  of  contracts  have;  been  booked.  C.  R.  Briggs 
is  president. 

The  Marine  Pipe  &  Machine  Works,  Seattle,  is  establish- 
ing a  new  plant,  100  x  180  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Sumner  heavy  duty  marine  oil  engine.  Traveling  cranes  of 
15  tons  capacity  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed  and 
six  engines  will  be  erected  at  one  time.  All  of  the  material 
and  crank  shafts,  forgings,  etc.,  will  be  manufactured  in 
Seattle.  The  company  has  under  construction  in  its  old 
plant  two  four-cylinder  Sumner  engines  of  400  hp.  each  and 
costing  $60,000  for  the  Olympia  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Equipment,  including  boiler  and  engine,  generator,  motor, 
pump,  etc.,  in  the  auxiliary  steam  plant  of  tlie  Coast  Utili- 
ties Co.,  Arlington,  Wash.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept.  10. 

The  Liberty  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000 
by  Percy  Owen,  James  F.  Bourquin  and  Harland  M.  Wirth. 
all  of  Detroit,  to  manufacture  motor  cars,  vehicles,  acces- 
sories,  etc. 

The  Mutual  Motors,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  James  M.  Mc- 
Gill,  Harry  E.  Phillips,  William  F.  Roney  and  others  to  man- 
ufacture automobiles,  motors,  etc. 

The  CoUingwood  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  Collingwood,  Ont., 
has  been  incorporated  wfth  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by 
George  C.  Coles,  Frederick  G.  Moles,  Michael  P.  Byrnes  and 
others  to  manufacture  boats,  from  wood  and  steel,  boilers, 
engines,  etc. 

The  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C,  which  is 
engaged  in  establishing  a  large  paper  manufacturing  plant 
on  Vancouver  Island,  at  the  new  town  of  Port  Alice,  near  the 
head  of  the  southeastern  arm  of  Quatsino  Sound,  will  lay 
two  keels  at  a  time  and  will  continue  building  ships,  until 
it  has  enough  to  handle   its  export  trade. 

Contracts  for  the  plant  to  be  erected  at  Midland,  Ont., 
for  the  McDougall -Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  in  which  Capt. 
Alexander  McDougall  is  interested,  consist  of  a  carpenter 
shop,  50  X  200  ft.,,  two  stories;  two  one-story  workshops, 
each  32  x  300  ft. ;  two-story  office  building,  50  x  65  ft.,  and 
a  boiler  and  oil  house.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  the  plant 
ready  by  late  fall. 

The  Dominion  Wheel  &  Foundries,  131  Eastern  Avenue. 
Toronto,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  ma- 
chine shop  to  cost  $5,000.  Construction  will  start  imme- 
diately. 

The  Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd.,  shipbuilder,  3072  Notre  Dame 
Street,  East,  Montreal,  has  awarded  contract,  for  the  erection 
of  a  concrete  factory   to  cost   $48,000. 

David  Eidt,  Mildmay,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  steel  or 
iron  bulkhead  for  a  42-in.  waterwheel  and  inserted  tooth  cir- 
cular saw,  from  52  to  60  in.  in  diameter. 

The  Hamilton  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.. 
Is  In  the  market  for  a  four-sided  molder  and  sticker,  joiner. 
cut-off  saw,  etc. 
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Drop  Forsed  Tool*.— J.  H.  Williams  &  Co..  57  Rich- 
ards Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Russian  catalog.  Describes 
and  illustrates  an  extensive  line  of  drop  forged  tools,  in- 
cluding wrenches  of  all  types,  lathe  and  planing  machine 
tool  holders,  limit  gages,  clamps,  lathe  dogs,  eye  bolts, 
hooks,  pipe  wrenches,  etc.  The  catalog  Is  arranged  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  English  edition  with  an  illustration 
of  a  tool  at  the  top  of  the  page,  followed  by  a  brief  descrip- 
tion and  tables  of  the  various  sizes  that  can  be  supplied. 

Pneaniatlp    Tools    and    Klectric    Drills Independent 

Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Thor  Building,  Chicago.  Circular  Z. 
Concerned  with  a  line  of  pneumatic  hammers  and  pneu- 
matic and  electric  drills.  The  various  types  of  drills  are 
shown,  as  well  as  the  pneumatic  hammers  which  are  made 
with  inside  and  outside  triggers  for  chipping,  calking,  light 
riveting,  scaling,  cleaning  and  flue  beading.  Condensed 
specification  tables  of  the  different  tools  are  included. 

Grinding  Wheels — Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Catalog  No.  6.  Covers  a  line  of  Carborundum  and 
Aloxlte  wheels  for  all  classes  of  grinding  and  other  products 
of   the   company    used    in    the    metal-working   trades.      After 
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brief  descriptions  of  the  manufacture  and  ciiaracteriHticK  of 
the  two  abrasives,  the  manufacture  of  the  wheels  is  gone 
into  at  some  length.  Instructions  for  testing  and  mounting 
grinding  wheels  are  given,  together  with  a  number  of  tables 
of  useful  information.  Recommendations  as  to  the  various 
grades  of  wheels  to  be  used  for  different  kinds  of  work  are 
presented,  followed  by  drawings  of  the  various  shaped 
wheels  that  can  be  supplied  and  instructions  for  their  use 
on  different  classes  of  work.  A  telegraph  code  and  alphabeti- 
cal and   numerical   indexes  are   included. 

Gear  Hobblns'  Machine  and  Lathe.— Himoff  Machine 
Co.,  Astoria,  N.  Y.  Two  circulars.  The  first  relates  to  a 
line  of  gear  hobbing  machinery  which  is  built  in  two  sizes 
for  handling  work  up  to  maximum  diameters  of  8  and  24 
in.  respectively.  The  construction  of  both  sizes  is  gone 
into  at  some  length,  and  illustrations  and  condensed  specifi- 
cation tables  of  the  two  machines  are  included.  The  other 
circular  deals  with  a  12-in.  engine  lathe  for  thread  cutting. 
The  construction  is  gone  into  in  some  detail,  the  text  de- 
scription being  supplemented  by  numerous  engravings  of  the 
various  parts.  A  general  table  of  dimensions,  weights,  etc., 
is   included. 

Telephones  for  Interior  line.—  Connecticut  Telephone  & 
'Ea^ctnc   Co.,    Meriden,    Conn.      Catalog   No.    25.      Gives    illus- 
'-'trations   and   brief   descriptions   of  an   extensive  line   of   tele- 
'i^Tldlies,"    annunciators    and    electrical    specialties.      The    tele- 
s^liMies- include    intercommunicating    and    switchboard    equip- 
ment of  all  kinds.     "Wiring  diagrams  of  the  various  systems 
larei-rnlcluded    with    brief   descriptions    of   the    uses   to   which 
thejf ;  may   be  put   and   the  types   of  telephones   that  can   be 
employed.  :  An   index  of   systems   is  included,   together   with 
an  alphabetical  index  of  the  contents  and  a  numerical  index 
of  ligt  .num]3ers. 

Gea*'  Planing  Machines. — Gleason  Works,  Rochester, 
.:iN\.  .Yr  Catalog.  Treats  of  a  line  of  gear  planing  machines 
•which  operate  on"  the  generating  principle  to  produce  bevel 
gears  and  pinions.  The  machines  are  automatic  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  various  types  are  illustrated  and  described. 
The  advantages,  of  accuracy  and  adaptability  for  various 
kinds  of  work  are  briefly  touched  upon.  Mention  is  made  of 
a  grinding  machine  for  the  tools  employed  and  machines 
for  hardening  and  testing  the  gears.  Line  drawings  of  a 
number   of    parts   are    included. 

Graphic  Meter.— Esterline  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Circular. 
Shows  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  graphic  meter  in  the 
world,  a  250,000-kw.  instrument  installed  at  the  Keokuk 
plant  of  the  Mississippi  Power  Co.  A  description  of  the 
meter,  which  is  of  the  induction  type  and  employs  30  poly- 
phase meter  elements,  each  made  up  of  two  single-phase 
units,  is  gone  into  at  some  length. 

Automatic  Motor  Starter.— Electric  Controler  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Cleveland.  Bulletin  No.  1042.  Contains  a  brief  de- 
scription of  an  automatic  compensator  for  starting  squirrel 
cage  Induction  motors  and  a  brief  discussion  of  its  advan- 
tages. Among  the  latter  are  rapidity,  safety,  lessened  power 
consumption  and  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  floor  space 
required.  The  design  of  the  compensator  is  gone  into  at 
some  length  and  the  text  is  supplemented  by  views  of  the 
compensator  and  the  master  switch  with  the  push  buttons 
for  starting  and  stopping  the  motor. 

SandblaMt  Machines.— Hoevel  Mfg.  Corporation,  50 
Church  Street,  New  York.  Catalog  F-1917.  Describes  and 
illustrates  a  line  of  dustless,  automatic,  self-contained  sand- 
blast machines.  The  advantages  of  using  the  sandblast  for 
cleaning  castings  and  forgings  are  briefly  touched  upon  and 
a  short  general  description  of  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chines is  given.  This  is  followed  by  illustrations  of  the 
different  ones,  which  Include  the  stationary  nozzle,  revolving 
barrel  and  rotary  and  sprocket  table  types.  In  connection 
with  the  Illustrations  of  the  machines  descriptions  of  the 
construction  and  statements  of  the  particular  work  for  which 
they  are  adapted  are   Included. 

Bolt*  and  Nnt».— Samuel  Hall's  Sons,  229  West  Tenth 
Street,  New  York.  Catalog.  Calls  attention  to  an  extensive 
line  of  screw  and  tap  bolts,  nuts,  washers;  lag,  cap  and  set 
screws;  bolt  ends,  turnbuckles  and  milled  goods  of  every 
description.  There  is  practically  no  text  in  the  catalog. 
Illustrations  of  the  various  products  supplemented  by  size 
tables  where  necessary  being  relied  upon  to  tell  the  story. 

Oxy-Acetylene  Apparatus.— Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co., 
1200  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago.  Catalog  No.  140.  Shows 
the  various  oxy-acetylene  cutting  and  welding  outfits  and 
the  torches,  regulators  and  accessories  used  In  connection 
therewith.  A  brief  description  of  the  process  for  welding 
and  cutting  Is  presented,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  Its 
application  to  various  Industries  and  a  general  description 
of  the  equipment  furnl.shed.  This  Is  followed  by  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  several  outfits,  the  text  being  supple- 
mented In  practically  every  case  by  Illustrations  and  specifi- 
cation tables.  A  number  of  views  of  typUal  operations 
performed  by  the  equipment  are  included. 

Grinding  and  Polishing  Machinery — Webster  &  I'erks 


Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio  Loose-leaf  oalalog.  llluHtiuH-K 
and  describes  a  complete  line  of  grinding  and  polishing  ma- 
chinery and  accessories.  The  machines  Include  plain  and  ball 
bearing  and  d.rect-connected  motor-driven  types.  In  almost 
every  case  a  separate  page  Is  devoted  to  a  machine  or  acces- 
sory with  an  iUu.stration  at  the  top,  a  brief  description  and  a 
condensed  table  of  specifications. 

Grab  llucket.- Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Circular.  De- 
scribes the  Blaw  Bulldog  bucket  used  for  handling  ore  ana 
other  materials  from  .steamers  to  docks  and  from  docks  to 
cars  for  shipment.  The  construction  of  the  bucket  is  gone 
into  at  Fome  length,  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  character  of 
the  material  used.  A  condensed  specification  table  for  the 
buckets,  which  are  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  1  to  4  cu.  yd., 
i.s  included. 

Steels.— Peter  A.  Fra.sse  &  Co.,  Inc.,  417  Canal  Street, 
New  York.  Catalog.  Pertains  to  a  line  of  electric  and  open- 
hearth  Steels  lor  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  catalog  Is 
divided  into  sections,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  some  one 
kind  of  steel.  In  these  sections  the  different  grades  are 
biiefly  described  with  lists  of  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be 
put'  and  instructions  for  welding,  forging,  annealing  and 
hardening.  Complete  instructions  on  cold  finishing  and  heat 
treating  steels  are  presented  and  mention  is  made  of  a  line  of 
screw  steel,  shafting  and  tubing.  Tables  of  the  various  sizes 
that  can  be  supplied  are  included. 

Coal  Briquettlnjur  Machine.— Excelsior  Tool  &  Machine 
Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.  C.rcular  No.  58.  Calls  attention  to 
a  machine  for  briquetting  all  kinds  of  coal,  lignite  or  coke. 
The  construction  of  the  machine  is  gone  into  at  some  length 
and  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  output,  which  is  150  tons  of 
briquettes  in  a  10-hr.  day.  Illustrations  and  a  condensed 
specification  table  are  included. 

Drilling  and  Boring  Machine.— Medina  Machine  Co., 
Medina,  Ohio.  Circular.  Calls  attention  to  a  high  duty  drill- 
ing and  boring  machine  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron 
Age,  March  29,  1917.  A  general  description  of  the  machine  is 
presented,  supplemented  by  an  illustration  and  condensed 
table  of  specifications.  The  description  is  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  short  paragraphs  with  the  first  few  words  capitalized 
to  indicate  the  subject  covered. 

Air  Washers. — Carrier  Air  Conditioning  Co.,  Buffalo. 
Polder.  Lists  the  advantages  of  an  air  washer  for  schools, 
office  buildings  and  factories.  The  f61der  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  exterior  of  the  washer  when  closed  and  by  opening  it* 
out  the  appearance  of  the  interior  and  its  construction  are 
shown.  The  advantages  of  the  washer  are  set  in  type  on  the 
parts  which  fold  over. 

Blowers  and  Injectors — Eynon-Evans  Mfg.  Co..  Fif- 
teenth and  Clearfield  streets,  Philadelphia.  Catalogs  Nos.  15 
and  16.  The  first  relates  to  a  line  of  Injectors,  syphons  and 
water  heaters.  Illustrations  of  the  different  types  are  pre- 
sented with  brief  descriptions  in  some  cases  and  condensed 
tables  of  dimensions  and  specifications  in  every  instance. 
The  other  catalog  is  concerned  with  a  line  of  blowers  for 
furnishing  draft  for  boilers  and  gas  producers.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  steam  jet  type,  is  first 
presented  followed  by  illustrations  and  specification  tables 
of  the  various  sizes.  A  discussion  of  the  advantages  of 
the  blower  for  use  with  gas  producers  is  presented  and  the 
text  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  test  curves  and  views 
of  installations. 

Lamp  Hanger— Thompson  Electric  Co.,  5606  Euclid 
Avenue,  Cleveland.  Supplement  B  to  catalog  B-16.  Con- 
cerned with  a  disconnecting  hanger  for  use  with  overhead 
incandescent  lamps.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  hanger 
are  that  the  man  is  protected  from  shock  while  cleaning  the 
lamp  or  reflector  or  making  repairs  as  the  lowering  of  the 
lamp  disconnects  it  from  the  supply  circuit  and  as  the  rope 
is  Inclosed,  the  lamp  is  protected  from  molestation  in  exposed 
places  and  is  secured  in  place  by  a  ring  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  hoisting  rope  which  is  locked. 

Intlnctiftn  Mot«»r. — Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J. 
Bulletin  No.  180,  superseding  No.  160.  Relates  to  a  squirrel 
cage  induction  motor  for  constant  speed  operation  on  poly- 
phase circuits.  The  mechanical  construction  and  the  elec- 
trical features  are  briefly  touched  upon  followed  by  a  de- 
scription, more  or  less  In  detail,  of  the  various  parts.  Views 
of  the  motor  assembled  and  separated  into  its  component 
parts    are    jiresented. 

Turret  liOthes. — Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Circular.  Calls  attention  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
machining  of  circular  or  cylindrical  chuck  work  such  as  cast- 
ings, forgings,  bar  stock,  etc,  can  be  performed  on  the  com- 
I)any's  turret  lathe,  A  number  of  views  of  parts  made  on 
the  lathe  are  presented,  the  time  in  which  they  were  made 
being  emi)haslzed.  Several  illu.strations  of  the  lathe  equipped 
with  various  standard  tool  arrangements  are  Included.  Men- 
tion Is  made  of  a  grinding  machine  for  sharpening  the  tool.« 
used. 
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New  Foundries  in  New  England 

Some  of  the  Plants  That  Have  Been  Erected 
in  the  Past  Year — Pen  and  Picture  Sketch  of 
How  They  Have  Been  Planned  and  Equipped 


BY  W.  E.   FREELAND 


EVEN  the  mcst  optimistic  prophet  in  1914  could 
not  have  foreseen  the  M'ave  of  foundry  expan- 
sion that  was  to  take  place  within  three  short 
years.  From  the  doldrums,  the  manufacture  of 
castings  has  leaped  to  an  activity  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  foundry  business.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  new  construction  everywhere,  and  New 
England  has  not  been  behind  in  its  proportion  of 
new  or  greatly  enlarged  foundries  or  in  the  number 
of  new  companies  that  have  entered  the  field.  It  is 
not  possible  to  make  this  review  comprehensive ;  its 
intent  is  to  show  some  examples  of  the  results  that 
have  sprung  from  the  demand  for  foundry  products. 
One  of  the  new  plants  that  the  visitors  to  Boston 
for  the  foundry  meetings  and  exhibition  next  week 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  is  that  of  the  Stafford 
Co.,  Readville,  Mass.,  a  suburb  of  Boston.    The  com- 


pany manufactures  weaving  machinery,  especially 
automatic  looms,  and  the  foundry  output  is  largely 
of  the  light,  thin  castings  that  enter  into  loom  con- 
struction. This  makes  a  special  problem  of  the 
rapid  distribution  of  metal  from  the  cupola  to  the 
various  floors  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  foundry  is  the  absence  of  cranes  and 
the  extensive  uss  of  a  monorail  system  and  trolley 
buggy  ladles  for  filling  hand  ladles  at  a  number  of 
designated  pouring  stations  at  various  points  on 
the  monorail. 

The  foundry  building  is  a  double  monitor  type 
which  gives  an  admirable  distribution  of  light  into 
every  part  of  the  building.  The  two  cupolas  are 
situated  at  one  end  of  the  foundry  at  the  end  of 
the  central  gangway.  The  larger  is  a  74  in.  and 
th3  smaller  is  a  42  in.,  both  of  Paxson  make.     The 


Interior  of  Stafford  Co.  foundry— a  view  that  shows  the  location  of  cupolas  and  the  routing  and  suspen.sion  of  the  monorail 
svstem  that  makes  posBlhle  the  pouring  of  many  Hoors  in  an  unusually  .short  time 
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The  double  monitor  roof  of  the  Stafford  foundry  gives  well   diKtributed    light.      The   monorail    that   serves   the   foundry    is 

extended  under  a  covered  passage  to  the  machine  shop 


practice  is  to  take  a  heat  from  the  smaller  cupola  at 
the  end  of  the  forenoon  and  a  heat  from  the  larger 
cupola  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
day's  melt  is  about  39  tons.  Two  motor-driven 
Green  pressure  blowers  are  placed  on  a  mezzanine 
floor  above  the  cupolas  and  the  charging  floor  above 
is  served  by  an  elevator.  A  winch,  located  outside 
the  building,  is  used  to  pull  out  the  bottoms. 

Most  of  the  molding  is  done  on  machines,  about 
50  of  the  stripping  plate 
type  doing  the  bulk  of  the 
work.  Two  power  squeez- 
ers, two  hand  roll-overs, 
one  power  roll-over  and  a 
few  hand  squeezers  are 
also  a  part  of  the  machine 
equipment.  Two  special 
machines  for  molding 
worm  gears  and  dobby 
frames  will  attract  the  at- 
terttion  of  visitors.  In 
both  of  these  machines, 
the  pattern  is  pushed  up 
into  the  sand  by  the  ac- 
tion of  gearing  under  the 
bed  plate.  By  this  meth- 
od of  rotating  the  worm- 
gear  pattern  into  and  out 
of  the  sand  a  perfect 
mold  is  obtained  and  the 

output  multiplied  many  times  over  any  other 
method.  A  motor-driven  reciprocating  riddle 
is  used  to  prepare  the  sand  and  a  home-made  at- 
tachment serves  to  operate  the  riddle  in  case  of 
failure  of  the  motor  or  power. 

The  cleaning  room  is  unusual  in  its  equipment 


In  the  two  files  are  the  cards  for  over  19,000  patterns  of 

the  Stafford  foundry  on  which  are  kept  the  records  of  each 

order 


on  account  of  the  character  of  the  work.  Two  large 
sandstone  grinding  wheels  are  used  for  snagging 
some  of  the  longer  pieces  and  also  the  rolls  which 
form  a  part  of  the  looms.  Two  floor  stands  and  17 
bench  stands  are  used  for  general  snagging  and 
certain  castings  are  cleaned  upon  polishing  frames. 
Seven  tumbling  barrels  and  two  large  pickle  benches 
complete  the  equipment.  There  are  enough  large 
castings   to   keep    a   group   of  chippers   constantly 

employed.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  intricate 
pasted  cores  are  made 
and  a  large  number  of 
small  round  cores  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  stock. 

The  demand  for  malle- 
able castings  has  kept  the 
air  furnace  plants  of  New 
England  working  at  top 
capacity  for  months.  The 
Arcade  Malleable  Iron 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
one  of  the  foundries 
which  has  been  forced  to 
make  extensive  additions 
and  improvements  in  or- 
der to  accept  the  business 
booked  in  the  last  year. 
The  present  management 
took  hold  of  the  business 
in  1907  and  has  fostered  its  growth  from  a  small 
output  in  that  year  to  a  capacity  output  of  the  plant 
whose  importance  in  its  special  field  is  better  shown 
by  the  illustrations  than  by  any  possible  grouping 
of  statistics. 

The  first  melt  in  a  new  addition — a  complete  and 


A  portion  of  th' 


IciiiiiiiK  room  «if  the  Stafford  Co.  where  bench  stands  are  employed  to  snag  the  light,  thin  castings 

used  in  looms 
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This  new  foundry  of  the  Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co.  was  being  put  into  operation  as  this  photograph  was  made. 

used   eventually   for   the   heavier   malleable   castings 


It  will  be 


separate  melting  and  molding  department  for  heav- 
ier castings — was  made  in  the  early  part  of  this 
month.  The  new  structure  is  75  x  150  ft.  The 
old  main  foundry  is  60  x  400  ft,  the  annealing 
room  50  x  200  ft.,  the  cleaning  and  shipping  build- 
ing 75  X  120  ft.  with  a  second-story  section  25  x 
120  ft.,  devoted  to  a  pattern  shop  and  other  pur- 
poses. A  smaller  building,  until  recently  occupied 
as  an  office,  has  been  remodelled  into  a  pattern 
storage  with  a  fireproof 
vault  in  the  basement. 
The  upper  part  of  a  two- 
story  building,  52  x  52' 
ft.,  has  been  made  into  a 
model  foundry  office. 

A  high  spur  track  af- 
fords unusual  facility  for 
unloading  raw  materials 
and  supplies  into  storage 
piles  or  into  a  concrete 
storage  building,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  is 
divided  into  bins  for 
molding  sand,  fire  brick, 
clay  and  fire  sand.  The 
upper  part  has  bins  for 
two  kinds  of  core  sand 
and  for  seacoal.  In  a 
small  separate  building  is 
housed     a     machine     for 

pulverizing  old  firebrick  into  any  size  of  grain 
desired.  The  ground  firebrick  makes  a  good  bot- 
tom for  air  furnaces,  and,  combined  with  new  clay, 
makes  fine  ladle  linings  and  repair  material.  This 
machine  paid  for  itself  in  the  first  three  months  of 
use  and  is  an  unusual  item  of  equipment  that  will 


The  Arcade  general  ortice  is  in  marked  contrast  with  those 
of   many   foundries.     A   series  of  private  offices  and   con- 
sultation rooms  open  from  this  general  office 


interest  foundrymen,  particularly  in  these  times. 
The  air  furnace  in  the  older  foundry  is  of  15 
tons  capacity;  that  of  the  newer  foundry,  18  tons 
capacity.  The  work  is  about  one-third  floor  mold- 
ing and  two-thirds  bench  molding.  A  few  power 
squeezers  are  installed.  The  core  room  employs 
about  25  men  and  the  cores  are  baked  in  two  large, 
coal-fired  ovens.  The  equipment  of  the  annealing 
department  comprises  four  large  furnaces,  of  which 

one  of  the  reproduced 
photographs  gives  a  good 
illustration. 

A  small  muffle  oven  is 
built  at  the  annealing 
room  end  of  the  air  fur- 
nace for  the  gradual 
cooling  of  castings  whose 
shape  does  not  permit 
rapid  cooling  in  the  air. 
A  complete  pyrometer 
equipment  is  installed  for 
the  control  of  the  heat  of 
the  annealing  furnaces, 
the  watchmen  having  in- 
dicator instruments  and 
two  continuous-reading 
instruments  in  the  man- 
ager's office.  An  air  hoist 
on  a  monorail  is  used  for 
dumping  the  annealing 
pots.  A  sand  blast  barrel  and  ten  tumbling  barrels 
do  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  cleaning  the  cast- 
ings. 

The  company  has  recently  secured  a  good  supply 
of  water  by  boring  an  artesian  well,  equipped  with 
a  motor-driven  pump.     Another  new  feature  is  a 
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3ne  of  the   bank  of  four  annealing  furnaces  at   the  Arcade   Malleable   Iron   Co. 
Photographed  as  it  was  ready  for  Healing 


This    grinding    machine    is    used    to 

grind    old    fire    brick    to    any    desired 

size 
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modern   factory   hospital  with  adequate  equipment 
to  take  care  of  all  minor  injuries. 

Another  interesting  Massachusetts  foundry  is 
the  plant  of  the  Framingham  Foundries  at  South 
Framingham,  Mass.  The  chief  interest  in  this  plant 
lies  in  the  adaptation  of  a  machine  plant  to  foundry 
use,  involving  some  difficulties,  due  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings,  that  have  been  successfully 
overcome.  The  No.  1  foundry  will  have  an  84-in. 
cupola,  which  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  process 
of  erection.  The  No.  2  foundry  has  a  76-in.  and  a 
54-in.  Paxson  cupola.  The  No.  1  foundry  consists 
of  two  buildings  of  the  older  peak-roof  type,  one 
of  which  will  be  used  for  heavy  floor  work  and 
the  other  for  side-floor  work.  A  TV^-ton  motor- 
driven  crane  of  64  ft.  span  will  serve  the  larger 
building  and  two  cranes  with 
30-ft.  span  and  3-ton  chain 
blocks  will  serve  the  side  floor 
buildings. 

In  the  No.  2  foundry, 
which  is  of  typical  saw-tooth 
roof  machine  shop  construc- 
tion, the  service  for  conveying 
the  metals  to  various  floors 
is  a  monorail  system  with 
trolley  ladles.  Some  of  the 
machine  equipment  includes 
14  roll-overs,  two  small  plain 
jolt  machines,  15  jolt  squeez- 
ers,   one   plain    squeezer,   two 


lessens  the  difficulties  that  certain  awkward  piecen 
present  to  the  snagger.  The  bank  of  New  Haven 
sand-blast  barrels  and  a  bank  of  tumbling  barrels 
are  employed  to  clean  the  smaller  castings.  Two 
swing-frame  grinders,  four  floor  stands  and  three 
sand-blast  rooms  are  in  use  to  take  care  of  the 
cleaning  of  larger  pieces. 

The  welding  department  and  a  rather  large  gal- 
vanizing department  play  a  part  in  the  finishing  of 
some  of  the  work  turned  out  at  this  foundry.  Hav- 
ing a  large  air-compressor  plant,  an  extensive  u.se 
is  made  of  air  chisels.  This  foundry  will  be  found 
notable  among  the  New  England  jobbing  foundries 
because  of  the  excellence  and  completeness  of  its 
engineering  and  chemical  control  of  operations, 
processes  and  materials.    Four  views  are  here  given. 


Wmm 


jolt  squeezers,  split-pattern  machines,  and  14  "Little 
Wonder"  machines.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  air 
rammers. 

The  core  room  is  notable  for  its  fine  light  and 
good  arrangement.  One  large  oven  is  constructed 
with  two  sets  of  tracks  and  trucks  so  that  it  serves 
for  both  ladle  drying  and  for  baking  large  cores. 
Six  sets  of  Foundry  Equipment  Co.'s  ovens  are  used 
for  baking  the  smaller  cores.  The  coremakers  do 
not  have  to  leave  their  benches  as  supplies  are 
brought  to  them  and  cores  are  taken  away  by  other 
workmen.  A  group  of  men  is  kept  solely  upon  the 
work  of  pasting  cores  and  inspecting.  The  core 
department  also  k>oks  after  the  delivery  of  cores  to 
the  molders. 

In  the  cleaning  department  is  a  tilting  pickle 
bench,  shown  among  the  illustrations.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting variant  from  the  general  type  of  such 
construction.  Another  interesting  apparatus  in  this 
department   is  the  grinding  fixture   shown.     This 


Th;s  pickle  bench  at  the  Fram- 
ingham Foundries  is  tilted  to  allow 
the  p  ckling  acid  to  flow  off  in  one 
direction  and  the  water  to  flow  off 
in   the  opposite  direction. 

The  light  and  pleasant  core  room 
at  the  Framingham  Foundries  is 
shown  at  the  left. 


About  a  year  ago  a  new 
corporation,  the  Mansfield 
Foundry  Co.,  took  over  the 
old  Rider  Foundry  in  Mans- 
field, Mass.,  and  has  made  ex- 
tensive additions.  The  old 
foundry  was  60  x  90  ft.  and 
a  new  foundry  has  been  put 
up  80  x  120  ft.  The  old  foundry  has  been  divided 
into  offices  and  pattern  storage.  The  new  foundry 
is  of  the  monitor  type  over  a  craneway  of  29-ft. 
span,  which,  while  awaiting  delivery  of  an  electric 
crane,  is  equipped  with  a  hand-operated  crane  and 
a  3-ton  chain  block.  Two  large  jib  cranes,  located 
to  be  of  efficient  help  in  handling  the  heavy  flasks 
and  castings  on  the  main  floor,  and  a  monorail  for 
conveying  the  hot  metal  to  different  parts  of  the 
foundry  are  other  items  of  handling  equipment. 

The  cupola  in  the  old  foundry  is  a  5-ton  and 
that  in  the  new  foundry  is  a  Whiting  8-ton  cupola. 
The  blower  and  its  motor  are  housed  in  a  separate 
room  at  the  side  of  the  cupola  and  the  charging  floor 
is  reached  by  a  ramp  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 
Construction  now  projected  will  replace  the  ramp  by 
an  elevator. 

A  new  oven  has  been  built  in  the  core  room, 
eciuipped  with  a  truck  to  take  care  of  the  larger 
cores,  and  a  smaller  oven  is  built  into  the  side  of 
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this  for  smaller  cores.  A  Millett  oven  is  also  in 
use  for  baking  small  cores  and  a  wing  of  the  new 
foundry,  extending  over  the  new  core  oven,  is  of 
sufficient  width  to  provide  bins  for  the  storage  of 
core  sand.  The  leakage  of  heat  from  the  oven  helps 
to  keep  the  sand  in  good  condition. 

The  usual  equipment  of  grinding  machines,  tum- 
bhng  barrels  and  a  pickle  bed  are  found  in  the 
cleaning  room.  Some  foundrymen  may  wonder  at 
the  continued  use  of  pickling  on  a  large  scale  in 
most  of  the  New  England  foundries,  but  those  who 
have  tried  to  do  away  with  pickling  find  that  the 
demand  of  the  New  England  customers  compels  the 
continued  use  of  this  method  of  cleaning  castings. 

Patterns  are  stored  in  a  bay  adjoining  the  old 
foundry  and  the  room  next  to  this  is  used  for  lav- 


of  this  and  a  Blodgett  oven  are  used  for  the  smaller 
work.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  core  room 
shown  on  page  651  is  a  home-made  crane.  The  truck 
wheels  of  this  crane  have  a  %-in.  oval  bearing  sur- 
face which  eliminates  much  of  the  friction  between 
truck  and  track  when  moving  the  crane.  The  lift- 
ing apparatus  is  a  1-ton  air  hoist.  A  monorail  ex- 
tends through  the  cleaning  room  and  far  enough 
outside  the  building  to  permit  easy  loading  of  cast- 
ings upon  motor  trucks.  The  cleaning  room  has 
a  complete  and  adequate  equipment  of  sand  blast, 
pickle  bed,  floor  stands  and  auxiliary  tools  and 
apparatus. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Connecticut  Electric  Steel 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  began  business  with  a  2-ton 
Heroult  furnace  in  a  plant  having  12,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space.  This  building  is 
somewhat  unusual  for  the  New 
England  climate  as  it  is  built 
of  a  steel  skeleton  covered 
with  corrugated  steel  sheets. 
That  the  business  has  been  a 
success  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  further  additions 
which  will  give  20,000  sq.  ft. 
additional  floor  space  are  un- 
der way.  A  7 1/2 -ton  30-ft. 
span  Browning  crane  serves 
the  old  foundry,  and  a  10-ton 
crane  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  building. 


Sandblasting  of  small  pieces  in 
the  Framingham  Foundries  is  done 
by  this  bank  of  New  Haven  bar- 
rels with  an  absence  of  dust,  due 
to  an  excellent  suction  system. 

This  unusual  grinding-  apparatus 
overcomes  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  snagging  of  i)ieces  of  awk- 
ward shape. 


ing  out  patterns  for  work  next 
to  be  done. 

The  shipping  facilities  are 
very  good  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  can  be  unloaded  directly 
from  the  cars  into  a  series  of 
small  storage  buildings.  An- 
other  detached  building  is 
used  as  a  shipping  department  for  the  entire  plant. 

A  new  foundry  that  has  come  into  the  field  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  past  year,  is  that  of  the 
Philbrick-Booth  Co.  This  plant  is  new  throughout 
and  has  been  very  successful  in  the  production  of 
the  finer  grades  of  machine  castings  and  similar 
work. 

The  melting  cupola  is  a  54-in.  Whiting  with  the 
charging  floor  in  the  usual  position,  served  by  an 
elevator.  An  industrial  track  with  convenient  turn- 
tables serves  all  parts  of  the  plant.  Over  the  main 
molding  floor  is  a  5-ton  Whiting  crane  equipped 
with  a  5-ton  Ingersoll-Rand  air  hoist. 

An  air  compressor  plant  permits  the  use  of  air 
rammers  on  the  molding  floor  and  air  chisels  in  the 
cleaning  room.  A  gyratory  riddle  is  used  for  pre- 
paring sand  and  some  of  the  molds  are  made  on 
three-power  roll-over  machines. 

A  large  truck  oven  in  the  core  room  is  fired  from 
an  outdoor  pit.     A  small  oven  built  into  the  side 


A  compressor  equipment  of  considerable  size 
permits  the  use  of  a  SV^-ton  air  hoist  and  a  liberal 
number  of  air  rammers  and  air  chisels.  Chain 
hoists  are  in  common  use.  The  core  room  has  a 
truck  oven  and  a  Millett  oven  for  small  work,  and 
a  large  oven  is  to  be  built  for  baking  dry-sand  molds. 
The  cleaning-room  equipment  has  been  carefully 
selected  to  take  care  of  the  special  requirements  of 
a  foundry  of  this  type  and  includes  swing-frame 
grinders,  floor  stands,  tumbling  barrels  and  a  Pang- 
born  sand-blast  room. 

Two  home-made  oil-fired  annealing  furnaces 
that  have  been  in  use  for  some  months  have  been 
so  successful  that  four  more  of  the  same  type  are  to 
be  a  part  of  the  expansion  which  is  under  way. 
Fuel-oil  torches  are  used  for  skin  drying  and  ladle 
drying.  Among  the  improvements  included  in  the 
present  new  construction  are  a  sheet-steel  building, 
40  x  100  ft.,  for  pattern  storage,  and  the  remodeling 
of  a  cottage  on  the  property  into  an  office  building. 
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About  1820,  Amies  Allen  Lincoln  established  in 
Norton,  Mass.,  the  Norton  Furnace  Co.  This  is 
believed  by  many  to  have  been  the  first  foundry 
established  in  New  England.  In  1853,  his  son,  A. 
A.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  assumed  the  management  and  con- 
tinued to  operate  it  until  the  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1873.  He  removed  the  business  to  Wollaston, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  where  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
Wollaston  Foundry  Co.  Mr.  Lincoln  continued  to 
be  the  active  manager  until  his  death  in  1910,  a 
period  of  59  years.  Aug.  25,  1916,  the  plant  was 
again  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  At  that  time 
the  record  melt  was  12  tons  a  day.  The  plant  was 
at  once  rebuilt  and  at  the  present  time  is  being  ex- 
tended so  that  the  main  foundry  building  will  be 
300  ft.  long.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  fire,  Aug. 
25,  1917,  a  new  high  melt  record  of  21  tons  was 
reached. 

Recently  the  company  has  installed  a  10-ton  elec- 
tric crane,  a  duplex  air  compressor,  air  vibrators 


for  all  molding  benches,  air  rammers,  a  Blystone 
core  and  sand  mixer,  and  has  enlarged  its  power 
plant.  Two  jolt  machines  and  10  power  squeezers 
are  in  use,  most  of  these  being  new  equipment. 
New  core  ovens  have  been  built  so  that  now  the 
plant  has  two  large  and  two  small  ovens.  An  oven 
is  being  built  for  dry  sand  work.  A  tramway  is 
used  for  conveying  hot  metal  and  a  second  crane 
is  to  be  installed.  The  present  cupola  is  a  54  in. 
and  it  is  expected  to  install  another  cupola  shortly. 
The  company  is  now  doing  considerable  Government 
work,  particularly  for  destroyers,  submarines  and 
incidental  work  for  the  Navy  Department. 

Two  of  the  most  notable  among  the  new  plants 
in  New  England  have  been  described  in  detail  in 
previous  issues  of  The  Iron  Age — the  Parsons 
Foundry,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  now  a  part  of  the  Bil- 
ton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  4,  1917, 
and  that  of  the  Universal  Winding  Co.,  Cranston, 
R.  I.,  in  the  issue  of  June  7,  1917. 


New  England  Foundry  Activity  in  the  War  Period 

Summary  of  What  Some  of  the  600  Foun- 
dries Scattered  Over  New  England  Have 
Been  Doing  and  Expansion  Now  Going  On 


SOME  conception  of  the  growth  of  the  foundry  in- 
dustry in  New  England  during  the  war  period  can 

be  gained  from  the  following  brief  notes  of  what 
some  of  the  more  important  plants  have  been  doing  in 
that  time.  Naturally  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  have  led  in  this  growth,  not  only  be- 
cause the  foundry  plants  are  more  numerous,  but  also 
because  the  munitions  business  and  its  attendant  activi- 
ties have  largely  centered  in  these  three  States. 

In  Connecticut,  Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  operating  brass,  malleable  and  gray  iron 
departments,  have  increased  the  capacity  of  their  iron 
foundry  by  about  30  per  cent  with  corresponding  addi- 
tional equipment  of  machines  and  other  tools.  The 
company  is  now  building  a  brass  foundry,  40  x  90  ft., 
which  will  increase  their  output  of  brass  castings  con- 
siderably. 

The  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby,  Conn.,  com- 
pleted last  July  a  foundry  building,  100  x  208  ft.,  ex- 
clusive of  core  ovens.  The  new  building  cuts  through 
the  middle  of  the  old  foundry  by  which  construction 
the  ends  of  the  old  building  form  two  large  wings  to 
the  main  new  foundry.  In  addition  there  is  a  large 
cleaning  room  and  a  separate  department  for  light 
castings.  The  total  floor  space  devoted  to  foundry  pur- 
poses, exclusive  of  pattern  storage  buildings,  is  50,000 
sq.  ft.  The  new  foundry  is  of  heavy  construction, 
wholly  of  steel  and  glass,  and  the  main  crane  is  of  25 
tons  capacity  and  of  62-ft.  span.  Each  side  of  the 
main  bay  is  equipped  with  traveling  jib  cranes  which 
supplement  the  main  crane  above.  The  side  bay,  40  ft. 
wide,  has  a  5-ton  crane  and  the  opposite  side  is  a 
long  flask  runway  served  by  a  T^/^-ton  crane  for  carry- 
ing heavy  flasks.  Three  cupolas  are  installed  and  the 
daily  melt  is  from  40  to  50  tons.  New  equipment  of 
sand  blasts  has  been  installed,  air  tools  of  all  kinds,  and 
large  sand  bins  with  concrete  floors  have  been  built. 
Another  new  feature  is  a  series  of  concrete  roll  pits 
for  casting  chilled  rolls.  The  company's  own  machine 
department's  consumption  of  castings  is  about  GOOO 
tons  per  annum,  the  remainder  of  the  output  going  into 
a  large  jobbing  business  in  heavy  machine  castings. 

The  ICastern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  which  operates 
three  plants  in  New  England— the  Naugatuck  Malle- 
able Iron  Works,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  Bridgeport  Malle- 
able Iron  Works,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Vulcan  Iron 
Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. — has  done  little  expansion 
in  the  way  of  new  construction  recently,  but  has  added 
considerable  new  equipment  wherever  it  would  increase 


the  output  or  improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  Within 
the  past  year  it  has  installed  a  complete  research  and 
analytical  department  to  control  and  standardize  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  its  malleable  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Pequonnock  Foundry,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1915  added  a  75-ft.  extension  to  its 
main  foundry  building  and  in  the  early  part  of  1916 
mstalled  an  additional  cupola  having  a  capacity  of  9 
tons  per  hour.  A  number  of  molding  machines  and 
other  auxiliary  equipment  have  been  installed  so  that 
the  output  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  increased  50 
per  cent.  The  company  has  also  recently  added  to  its 
real  estate  holdings  to  provide  for  further  additions. 

The  Manufacturers  Iron  Foundry,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  built  an  addition  to  its  foundry,  50  x  100  ft.  in  size, 
and  has  added  to  its  equipment  eight  squeezers,  two 
roll-over  machines  and  two  traveling  cranes.  An  addi- 
tion, 40  X  112  ft.,  has  been  made  to  the  core  room 
and  two  core  ovens,  one,  15  x  25  ft.,  and  another,  15  x 
20  ft.,  have  been  built.  The  core  room  equipment  in- 
cludes three  motor-driven  riddles  and  a  crane  for 
handling  large  cores. 

In  March,  1916,  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  purchased  the  small  foundry  in  Fair- 
field, previously  operated  by  Joseph  H.  Taylor.  A  new 
foundry,  102  x  142  ft.,  is  nearing  completion,  also  an- 
other building,  60  x  320  ft,,  which  will  be  used  for  a 
pattern  shop,  pattern  storage  and  office.  The  old  build- 
ing, 68  X  135  ft.,  will  be  used  as  a  cleaning  room  and 
for  casting  storage.  The  plant  will  be  devoted  solely 
to  making  castings  for  Bullard  vertical  turret  lathes 
and  Bullard  Mult-au-matics.  The  new  foundry  will 
probably  be  in  operation  by  Oct.  1. 

The  D  &  W  Fuse  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  more 
than  doubled  the  floor  area  of  its  foundry  and  has  in- 
stalled in  the  past  year  two  melting  furnaces,  one  for 
iron  and  one  for  brass.  At  the  present  time,  a  further 
enlargement  which  will  increase  the  present  floor  area 
about  two  and  one-half  times  with  equivalent  melting 
capacity  is  under  consideration. 

The  Rhode  Island  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Hillsgrove, 
R.  I.,  has  added  approximately  52,000  sq.  ft.  to  core 
and  pattern  departments.  The  annealing  capacity  has 
been  increased  60  per  cent  and  the  melting  capacity 
about  30  per  cent. 

The  Fairmount  Foundry,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  is  a  re- 
cent addition  to  the  list  of  Rhode  Island  foundries,  pour- 
ing its  first  heat  Feb.  12  of  this  year. 
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The  Henry  Perkins  Co.,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  has  in- 
stalled a  Byram  cupola,  with  an  electric  elevator  to 
serve  the  charging  floor,  and  two  jolt-squeeze  molding 
machines.  The  company  has  also  remodeled  its  brass 
foundry. 

The  Liindin  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Neponset,  Mass.,  has 
made  no  structural  additions,  but  has  made  a  number 
of  additions  to  and  improvements  in  its  equipment. 
Electric  motors  have  replaced  gas  engines  for  power 
and  the  grinding  equipment  and  sand  blast  facilities 
have  been  considerably  added  to;  also  the  compressed 
air  facilities  have  been  extended  and  increased  through- 
out the  plant. 

The  Gardner  General  Foundry  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass., 
has  made  additions  to  its  main  plant,  increasing  it  by 
about  one-third  in  size,  and  has  also  purchased  the 
foundry  plant  formerly  operated  by  the  Simplex  Time 
Recorder  Co.  Both  foundries  are  working  at  full  ca- 
pacity, principally  upon  machine  tool  castings,  and  the 
number  of  employees  has  grown  from  90  to  160. 

The  Millbury  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Millbury,  Mass.,  is 


ing,  300  X  90  ft.,  has  recently  been  added.  The  open 
hearth  department  has  received  a  10-ton  overhead 
traveling  crane,  which  will  serve  a  Brosius  charging 
machine. 

New  equipment  in  process  of  installation  includes 
car  type  core  ovens,  four  exhaust  system  sandblasts, 
a  16  X  24  ft.  pit  annealing  furnace  and  sand  conveyor. 
A  new  mill  type  pattern  storage  building,  200  x  116  ft. 
in  plan,  has  just  been  completed  and  in  this  will  be 
located  the  general  stock  room,  and  the  first  aid 
emergency  room.  The  molding  machines  installed  in- 
clude an  electric  jolt  ram  machine  72  x  72  in.,  capable 
of  lifting  a  mold  weighing  40,000  lb. 

The  Gray  Foundry,  Poultney,  Vt.,  on  Jan.  1,  1917, 
took  over  the  foundry  business  of  the  Ruggles  Machine 
Co.  In  1915  the  floor  space  devoted  to  melting  was 
2700  sq.  ft.,  the  number  of  employees,  10,  and  the  melt 
was  about  1%  tons  four  days  a  week.  At  the  present 
time  the  melt  is  about  6  tons  per  day  and  about  40  men 
are  on  the  pay-roll;  7000  sq.  ft.  are  used  for  melting 
and  molding  and  1200  sq.  ft.  for  shipping  and  snagging. 


In    these    day.s   of    crane   .scarcity,    interest    attaches    to   the    h'lme-made  crane  which  serves  the  core  I'oom  of  the  Philbrick- 

Booth  Foundry  Co. 


installing  a  2-ton  Heroult  furnace  which  will  be  the 
first  electric  steel  equipment  in  the  central  part  of  New 
England.  The  company  is  also  making  extensive  addi- 
tions which  will  enable  it  to  double  the  size  of  its  work- 
ing force.  The  extension  to  the  foundry  will  be  50  x 
64  ft.,  and  another  addition  will  be  a  pattern  storage 
building,  30  x  120  ft.  These  additions  will  be  of  frame 
construction,  as  it  is  the  intent  of  the  company  to  build 
later  an  entirely  new  fireproof  plant  with  all  the  modern 
features  of  construction  and  equipment  special  to  a  steel 
foundry.     The  present  number  of  employees  is  60. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  has 
remodeled  its  open  hearth  plant  to  accommodate  a 
5-ton  Alliance  charging  machine  now  being  installed  to 
operate  in  a  39  by  192  ft.  bay.  This  machine  will 
serve  three  20-ton  acid  furnaces,  two  of  which  are 
operating  continuously.  A  covered  storage  building  for 
raw  materials,  50  x  192  ft.,  was  added  to  the  open-^ 
hearth  furnace  bay  and  provided  with  a  10-ton  over- 
head traveling  crane.  Incoming  material  is  unloaded 
by  means  of  an  electric  magnet  and  in  turn  loaded  into 
charging  boxes,  which  are  carried  on  all  steel  roller 
bearing  cars. 

At  its  Everett  foundry  the  General  Electric  Co.  has 
remodeled  the  main  foundry  building,  500  x  120  ft.  in 
size.  Side  walls  of  brick  and  metal  sash  have  replaced 
galvanized  iron,  making  the  building  more  comfortable 
for  the  men.     An  extension  to  the  main  foundry  build- 


The  actual  new  construction  has  added  about  2000  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space. 

The  Vermont  Snath  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.,  added  ma- 
terially to  its  plant  in  1914  and  is  now  engaged  in 
making  another  extension,  140  x  200  ft.  This  latest 
addition  will  be  ready  for  business  about  the  first  of 
next  year  and  will  give  a  total  capacity  of  about  50 
tons  per  day. 

Charles  E.  Davis,  Rutland,  Vt.,  in  the  fall  of  1915 
was  employing  about  6  men  in  his  gray  iron  foundry 
and  was  melting  from  2  to  3  tons  of  iron  per  day.  The 
number  of  employees  has  grown  to  100  and  the  daily 
melt  to  an  average  of  16  tons.  Two  years  ago  the 
only  machine  equipment  was  2  Adams  squeezers.  The 
present  machine  equipment  is  11  Adams  squeezers, 
2  Modern  molders  and  3  roll-overs. 

O.  V.  Hooker  &  Son,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  has  oper- 
ated a  foundry  in  a  small  way  for  some  time  in  the 
manufacture  of  its  own  machinery  products  and  in  a 
general  repair  business,  but  since  Sept.  1,  1916,  has  en- 
tered largely  into  the  regular  jobbing  business  and  since 
that  time  the  output  of  the  foundry  has  been  increased 
about  300  per  cent.  To  meet  the  increasing  demand 
the  foundry  is  now  being  enlarged  and  new  equipment 
is  being  installed. 

The  Laconia  Car  Co.,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  enlarged  its 

(Continued   on   page   724) 
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ELECTRICITY  for  heating  a  core  oven  is  being 
successfully  used  in  the  first  oven  of  this  type 
that  was  recently  installed  in  the  aluminum 
and  brass  foundry  of  the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio.  One  electrically  heated  oven  has  been  in 
use  several  months,  and  the  erection  of  a  second 
oven  of  a  similar  type,  for  larger  cores,  was  started 
recently,  but  it  is  not  completed  at  this  writing. 
The  two  ovens  are  located  side  by  side  under  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  core  rooms  in  which  ovens  of 
the  standard  type  are  used.  One  of  the  electric 
ovens  is  20  ft.  above  this  core-room  floor  and  the 
other  is  5  ft.  higher. 

The  ovens  are  of  the  continuous-conveyor  type, 
and  each  has  a  vertical  leg  of  the  same  section,  20 
ft.  long,  at  the  front  of  the  oven,  extending  to  the 
floor,  in  which  doors  are  provided  for  loading  and 
unloading  the  cores.  The  oven  in  use  is  45  ft.  long, 
and  the  new  one  is  60  ft.  long.  They  are  10  ft.  8  in. 
in  height  and  5  ft.  6  in.  wide,  being  built  in  two 
sections,  with  a  2-in.  asbestos  partition  between  the 
upper  and  lower  sections.  The  framework  is  of 
steel,  and  the  first  oven  has  asbestos  walls  2  in. 
in  thickness  on  the  four  sides.  The  second  oven 
is  covered  on  the  four  sides  with  Nonpareil  insu- 
lating brick.  The  ovens  are  supported  by  steel 
trusses  on  which  is  laid  a  floor  or  platform  of  steel 
plates.  Other  steel  trusses  carry  the  conveyor  ma- 
chinery in  the  ovens,  so  that  the  supports  of  the 
ovens  and  their  conveyors  are  entirely  independ- 
ent. 

Cores  baked  in  the  continuous  electric  ovens  *are 
made  on  a  second-floor  core  room,  at  one  end  of 
which,  at  a  convenient  height  above  the  floor  for 
loading,  are  the  oven  doors.  Beneath  the  core  room 
is  a  sand  storage  room,  from  which  core  sand  is 
carried  up  in  a  bucket  elevator,  A  roller  chain 
conveyor,  100  ft.  long  and  24  in.  wide,  extends  the 
length  of  the  second-story  core  room  through  the 
center,  terminating  near  the  entrance  to  the  oven. 
This  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  The  core- 
room  makers'  benches  are  located  on  both  sides  of 
the  conveyor,  and  when  they  finish  their  cores  they 
put  them  on  plates  or  trays  which  are  placed  on  the 
conveyor  and  thence  are  carried  to  the  oven.  The 
trays  are  flat  sections  of  cast  iron,  14  in.  wide  and 
30  in.  long,  and  having  numerous  circular  perfo- 
rations to  allow  the  free  circulation  of  the  hot  oven 
atmosphere.  Usually,  two  or  three  cores  are  placed 
on  one  tray,  the  number  depending  on  the  size.    The 


cores  remain  on  the  trays  until  removal  from  the 
oven. 

The  movement  of  the  core-room  conveyor,  which 
is  not  in  continuous  operation,  is  controlled  by  a 
push-button  by  an  operator  who  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  conveyor.  This  operator  lifts  the  tray  of 
cores  from  the  conveyor  and  places  it  on  a  short 
section  of  a  roller  platform  built  on  a  slight  in- 
cline, over  which  he  pushes  it  into  the  oven  con- 
veyor, the  tray  fitting  into  an  angle-iron  shelf  in 
a  carriage  or  rack  in  this  conveyor.  The  carriages, 
which  are  pivoted  to  the  conveyor  on  5-ft.  6-in.  cen- 
ters, have  double  rows  of  shelves,  each  carriage  hav- 
ing eight  shelves  on  each  side.  The  conveyor  is 
126  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  has  23  carriages.  The 
second  conveyor,  for  large  cores,  has  four  car- 
riages on  5-ft.  centers,  but  only  four  shelves  on 
each  side.  One  of  these  carriages,  about  to  be 
installed  in  the  new  oven,  is  shown  standing  on 
the  floor  in  the  illustration  of  the  loading  end  of 
the  oven. 

The  travel  of  the  cores,  after  being  placed  on 
the  conveyor  at  the  loading  door,  is  upward  to 
the  top  half  of  the  oven,  from  the  front  to  the  back 
of  the  oven,  back  through  the  lower  section,  and 
down  a  vertical  section  of  the  conveyor  to  the  lower 
floor,  where  the  baked  cores  are  taken  out.  Here 
a  short  section  of  roller  platform  is  provided  for 
handling  the  trays  and  cores,  similar  to  that  at 
the  loading  end.  The  conveyor  carriages  pass  on 
and  up  to  the  loading  end  of  the  oven,  again  to 
be  filled.  After  the  cores  are  taken  from  the  con- 
veyor trays  the  latter  are  placed  on  a  12-in.  belt 
conveyor  with  steps  bolted  to  it  for  carrying  the 
trays  to  the  second-floor  core  room. 

The  conveyor  travels  at  a  speed  of  approximately 
9  in.  per  minute,  and  is  driven  by  a  5-hp.  motor. 
It  takes  2  hr.  5  min.  for  the  cores  to  pass  from  the 
loading  end  to  the  discharge  end  of  the  oven,  the 
conveyor  making  the  complete  circuit  in  2  hr.  40 
min.  The  time  required  in  the  new  oven  will  be 
..slightly  longer,  owing  to  its  greater  strength.  Large 
cores  have  been  baked  in  the  first  oven  pending 
the  completion  of  the  larger  oven,  these  being  al- 
lowed to  make  two  circuits  through  the  oven  in- 
stead of  one  circuit.  The  capacity  of  the  oven 
for  small  cores  is  approximately  sixteen  trays  of 
cores  every  7  min.  It  has  proved  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  bake  all  the  cores  made  by  its  sixteen 
core  makers,  although  on  the  average  it  will  handle 
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the  output  of  twelve  men.  With  the  completion 
of  the  new  oven  all  the  cores  made  for  the  foundry 
will  be  baked  in  the  two  electric  ovens. 

The  heating  units  are  distributed  all  through 
the  ovens,  in  both  the  lower  and  upper  sections. 
The  cores  are  dried  off  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
oven,  and  are  baked  in  the  lower  half,  where  the 
temperature  is  higher,  and  cooled  off  somewhat 
while  passing  through  the  vertical  section  on  their 
way  to  the  discharge  door  on  the  lower  floor.  A 
30-in.  stack  20  ft.  high,  controlled  by  a  damper,  is 
located  above  the  front  of  each  oven  to  carry  away 
the  gases,  which  travel  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  movement  of  the  conveyor.  The  conveyors 
and  steel  frame  supports  for  the  ovens  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Link-Belt  Co..  and  the  ovens  were 
built  by  the  Young  Brothers  Co. 

There  are  21  heating  units  in  the  oven,  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  make,  with  a  rating  of  about  8.2  kw. 
each.  Nine  are  controlled  by  a  hand-operated 
switch,  and  the  remaining  twelve  are  on  a  circuit 
controlled  automatically  by  a  Brown  pyrometer. 
The  heat  is  throwm  on  the  oven  by  the  watchman  at 
5.30  a.  m.,  and  this  allows  about  two  hours  for  the 
oven  to  get  up  temperature  before  the  core  makers 
start  to  work. 

In  the  table  are  given  the  results  of  a  test  of  the 
oven,  made  recently  by  a  representative  of  the 
power  company  supplying  current  for  the  plant. 

Supplementing  the  figures  showing  the  results 
of  the  test,  the  following  statement  was  made : 

"The  results  of  this  test  are  indicative  of  con- 
tinuous operation  since  the  oven  was  up  to  operating 
temperature  when  the  test  was  begun. 

"The  heat  required  for  the  operation  is  that  to 


bring  the  cores  up  to  temperature,  to  drive  off  the 
moisture,  to  bring  the  plates  up  to  temperature,  to 
heat  the  ventilating  air  and  to  supply  the  losses 
through  the  walls  and  through  metal.  There  is  also 
a  loss  of  heat  by  the  larger  cores  while  passing 
through  the  vertical  leg  of  the  oven,  as  they  are 
returning  to  go  through  the  horizontal  leg  the 
second  time.  Since  the  large  cores  have  to  be -sent 
through  the  oven  twice,  the  production  is  cut  down. 


Test  of  the  Electrically  Heated  Core  Oven 

Duration  of  test,  min •  •  ■; ^- i. ooS 

Average  temperature  of  operation,  deg.  Fahr .dSb 

Cores  baked,  lb *>  ^"^ 

Electric  power,  kw.hr.... •i'^^ 

Pounds  of  cores  per  kw.  hr •  ■  ' -^o 

Kw.-hr.  per  pound  of  core ■  •  •  •  • a^I 

Moisture  in  the  sand,  6  per  cent  assumed^  lb 536  IS 

.V.u'.  '.'.  '.  ".952',3'i 
l,488,5f 

Heat  input.   3  412  X  915.  ±i.t.u ^-^^lill 

Thermal  efficiency,  per  cent.  ...  .  .  ....  •  •  • s?  9^4 

Radiation  per  hr..  1.009  X  0^5  X  326,  B.t.u .82,234 

Total  radiation  during  test.  B.t.u %%\'Vil 

Heat  absorbed  by  plates.  B  t  u ■  f  ^^'"^" 

Total  heat  accounted  for.  B.t.u •  • .^,i4S.»uu 

Heat  consumed  by  air  and  through  iron    the  amounts 

of  which  it  was  not  feasible  to  ascertain.  B.t.u 973.180 


"The  heat  required  for  absorption  of  the  iron 
temperature  of  operation.  Results  show  that  there 
is  a  loss  of  24  kw.  per  hour  with  the  present  2  in. 
With  4  in.  of  insulation  this  loss  would  be  only  one- 
half  as  great.  . 

"The  heat  required  for  absorption  of  the  iron 
plates  is  41,640  B.t.u.  per  hour,  or  12  2  kw.  hr.  If 
these  plates  were  made  of  aluminum,  the  same  size, 
the  heat  required  for  absorption  would  be  26,500 
B.t.u.  per  hour,  or  7.77  kw.  hr." 


Cores  placed  on  cast  Iron  p  ates  are 
carried  into  the  oven  on  a  roller  plat- 
form and  the  plates  are  pushed  Opon  a 
shelf  in  the  conveyor  carriage  One  of 
these  carriages  s  shown  standing  on 
thf  floor 'at^he  left,  ./fter  passing 
through  the  upper  half  of  the  oven 
and  back  through  the  l«wer  the  cores 
are  carried  by  the  conveyor  through 
a  vertical  section  of  the  oven  to  the 
lower  floor  where  they  are  removed. 


I 


Effect  of  Embargo  is  Clearly  Shown 

Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  Products  in  July 
Decline  Sharply,  Being  Most  Marked  in  Machine 
Tools — Increased  Imports  of  Scrap  and  Billets 


Washington,  Sept.  18. — The  embargo  instituted  by 
the  Exports  Council,  effective  July  15,  cut  heavily  into 
the  exportations  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  month  of 
July,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  As  compared 
with  previous  high  records,  the  decline  was  heaviest  in 
machine  tools,  tonnage  iron  and  steel  and  machinery  in 
the  order  named.  The  fact  that  the  decrease  in  ship- 
ments of  tonnage  commodities  was  substantially  greater 
than  that  in  total  exports  by  values  is  significant  of  the 
price  trend.  The  decline  in  exports  of  machine  tools, 
being  in  line  with  the  uniform  tendency  of  the  past 


and  the  subdivision  of  the  classes,  including  parts  of 
engines  and  machine  tools,  with  a  view  to  furnishing- 
more  detailed  information  to  the  trade. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  by  values  during  July" 
gained  10  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  month  of 
1916,  but  lost  no  less  than  35  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  high  record  of  June  of  this  year.  Tonnage- 
iron  and  steel  recorded  a  marked  decline,  losing  30  per 
cent  as  compared  with  July,  1916,  and  falling  46  per- 
cent short  of  the  record  figures  for  September,  1916. 
Exports  of  machinery,  which  gained  notably  in  the*. 
closing  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  declined  4  per 


Exports  of  Machinery 


Adding  machines    

Air-compressing  machinery   

Brewers'  machinei  y   

Cash  registers 

Parts  of    

Concrete  mixers    

Cotton  gins    

Cream  separators , 

Elevators  and  elevator  machinery 

Electric  locomotives 

Gas  engines,  stationary    

Gasoline  engines 

Kerosene  engines    

Steam  engines 

All  other  engines 

Parts  of 

Boilers 

Boiler  tubes  

All  other  parts  of  engines 

Excavating  machinery 

Milling  machinery,  flour  and  grist 

Laundry  machinery,  power 

All    other    

Lawn  mowers    

Metal-working  machinery    (including  metal-working  tools) 

Lathes   

Other  machine  tools 

Sharpening  and  grinding  machines 

All  other  metal-working  machinery. ■ 

Meters,  gas  and  water 

Mining  machinery,  oil  well 

All  other    

Paper-mill  machinery   

F'rinting  presses    

Pumps  and  pumping  machinery 

Refrigerating  and  ice-making  machinery 

Road-making  machinery 

•Sewing  machines    

.Shoe  machinery 

Sugar-mill  machinery   

Textile  machinery 

Typesetting  machines 

Typewriting  machines 

Windmills 

Wood-working  machinery,  saw  mill 

All  other 

All  other  machinery  and  parts  of 


Total     $18,971,052 


1916 

-July , 

1917 

^ Seven 

1916 

Months V 

1917 

$108,662 

$194,860 

$827,802 

$1,332,671 

87,489 

45,331 

381,865 

591,541 

791 

11,417 

11,282 

72,358. 

74,559 

32,090 

871,821 

586,933 

22,600 

10,572 

87,534 

51,927 

al4,365 

al4,365 

4,606 

11,274 

39,344 

61,367 

26,375 

51,100 

320,863 

428,568 

155,527 

105,728 

948,364 

1,317,935 

13,176 

21,961 

37a,479 

293,692 

30,690 

65,881 

211,946 

558,941 

981,345 

1,459,909 

9,224,071 

13,843,789 

a208,107 

a208,107 

1,126,375 

2,622,340 

5,697,812 

15,420.458 

197,511 

117,688 

3,109,225 

2,842,622 

875,130 

5,075,839 

69,276,925 

a211,754 

o211,754 

a481,538 

a481,538 

o867,050 

a867.050 

«26,683 

o26,683 

152,040 

29,971 

1,514,683 

481,683 

18,714 

23,511 

170,908 

268,084 

16,591 

10,039 

119,657 

143,720 

15,705 

22,146 

147,307 

137,626 

7,814,691 

47,182,401 

644,604.259 

al, 559. 834 

al, 559, 834 

a769,435 

....... 

o769,435 

a442,042 

a442,042 

ol,929,328 

«1,929,328 

26,166 

53,618 

204,992 

297,081 

355,190 

86,342 

1,122,709 

795.847 

651,537 

616,005 

3,519,661 

6,359,970 

76,00V 

187,898 

417,471 

1,083,432 

114,042 

74,119 

1,052,668 

925,439 

437,277 

454,902 

2,995,688 

3,513,627 

111,445 

125,471 

419,762 

660,625 

a30,051 

a30,051 

398,068 

869,683 

3,222,701 

4,623,733 

72,680 

155,248 

583,926 

924,007 

448,428 

359, 55& 

1,954,068 

3,833,619 

333,511 

230,511 

1,995,143 

1,898.385 

130,363 

58,648 

737,902 

686,282 

742.879 

705,389' 

5,899.249 

6,179,118 

78,605 

141,097 

678,752 

637,408 

30938 

135,180 

244,027 

349,986 

52,002 

120,813 

483,164 

653,563 

3,189,337 

2,457,941 

21,558,897 

24,056,764 

$18,971,052 

$18,208,429 

$123,406,983 

$156,334,172 

a  Not  separately  enumerated  prior  to  July  1, 
b  Six  months  ending  June  30,  1917. 


1917. 


year,  is  less  notable  than  the  shrinkage  in  other  ma- 
chinery, which  fell  off  one-third  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  month.     A  feature  of  the  July  statistics  is 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel 
July 
\ 

1916,  1917, 

Gross  QroBS 

Tons  Tons 

Kerromanganese 5,341  2,037 

Ferrosllicon    487  702 

All  other  pig  iron 606  2,933 

Scrap   4,615  13,107 

Bar  Iron 987  968 

Structural  Iron  and  steel...             7  1,128 

Steel  billets  without  alloys.         145  5,742 

All  other  steel  billets 1,202  1,232 

Steel  rails 546  579 

Sheets  and  plates 192  263 

Tin  and  terne  plates 150  .... 

Wire  rods 495  168 

Total    14,773     28,859 


Seven  Months 

1916, 

1917, 

Gross 

Gross 

Tons 

Tons 

40,162 

32,633 

4,042 

6,233 

22,975 

10,453 

34,289 

150,576 

4,289 

1,503 

1,012 

1,681 

8,031 

20,029 

9,007 

4,248 

16,520 

4,321 

1,094 

1.100 

671 

115 

2.666 

193 

145,309 

233,085 

the  separate  enumeration  of  a  number  of  export  items 
which  recently  have  assumed   considerable  importance 


cent  as  compared  with  July,  1916,  and  fell  35  per- 
cent below  the  high  water  mark  reached  in  June  of  this 
year.  Shipments  of  machine  tools,  which  have  been 
steadily  declining  since  the  munition  factories  of  the 
Allies  practically  completed  their  equipment,  were  40' 
per  cent  less  than  in  July,  1916,  and  52  per  cent  below 
the  maximum  recorded  in  May,  1916. 

Record  Not  Surpassed 

The  record  for  the  seven  months  ended  July  31  re- 
mains unbeaten  in  spite  of  the  general  declines  through- 
out the  closing  month.  Total  exports  by  values  for 
the  seven  months  rose  62  per  cent  over  1916,  which  in 
turn  surpassed  any  previous  record  by  more  than  150 
per  cent.  Tonnage  iron  and  steel  gained  20  per  cent 
over  the  record  total  for  1916,  machinery  showed  an  in- 
crease of  27  per  cent  over  1916,  which  exceeded  by 
nearly  100  per  cent  any  previous  corresponding  period, 
and  machine  tools  surpassed  by  5  per  cent  the  record 
of  1916,  which  exceeded  by  100  per  cent  that  of  any 
prior  seven  months. 
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The  value  of  all  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  products 
in  July,  1917,  was  $77,782,294,  as  compared  with 
$70,745,162  for  the  same  month  of  1916  and  $119,141,- 
836  for  June  of  this  year  which  is  now  the  record  total. 
For  the  seven  months  of  1917,  the  total  was  $713,426,- 
557  as  compared  with  $442,640,120  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1916  and  $174,971,176  in  1915.  Exports  of 
machinery  in  July  were  valued  at  $18,208,429  as  against 
$18,971,052  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  For  the 
seven  months,  the  total  was  $156,334,172  as  compared 
with  $123,406,983  for  the  same  period  of  1916.  The 
best  previous  record,  that  of  1915,  was  $67,957,315. 
Shipments  of  metal-working  machinery  aggregated 
$4,700,639  in  July  as  against  $7,814,691  in  the  same 
month  of  1916.  For  the  seven  months  of  1917,  the  ex- 
ports totaled  $49,304,898  as  compared  with  $47,182,401 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1916.  Details  of  the 
exports  of  machinery  in  July,  1916  and  1917,  and  for 
the  two  seven-months'  periods  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  for  which  quantities  are 
given  aggregated  349,649  gross  tons  in  July,  1917,  as 
compared  with  496,624  tons  in  the  same  month  of  1916. 


Two  New  High-Speed  Tool  Steels 

Two  patents  have  been  granted  recently  for  nevir 
high-speed  steels.  One  is  a  tungsten-chromium-vana- 
dium type  of  steel  patented  (U.S.  1,233,118)  by  James 
H.  Parker,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  B.  H.  De  Long,  Spring- 
mont.  Pa.,  and  assigned  to  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.  of 
Reading.  It  is  characterized  by  a  high  percentage  of 
cobalt  as  the  following  analysis  shows: 


Per  Cent 

Carbon    0.35 

Vanadium  . .  .  .  , 2.00 

Chromium 3.50 


Per  Cent 

Tungsten    12.00 

Cobalt   30.00 

Iron   52.15. 


The  iron  and  cobalt  proportions  correspond  with 
the  eutectic  relation  and  it  is  claimed  that  maximum 
service  with  increase  of  speed  and  cutting  efficiency 
is  possible. 

The  other  new  alloy  is  covered  by  a  patent  (U.S. 
1,233,862)  granted  to  Radclyffe  Furness  of  Jenkintown, 
Pa.,  and  assigned  to  the  Midvale  Steel  Co,  According 
to  the  patent,  if  a  certain  amount  of  both  cobalt  and 
tungsten  is  added  to  an  ordinary  high-speed  tool  steel 
containing  tungsten,  chromium  and  vanadium,  a   sub- 


Exporta  of  Iron  and  Steel 


Pig  iron    

Perromanganese    

Ferrosilicon    

All  other  pig  iron 

Scrap   

Bar  iron   

Wire    rods 

Steel  bars 

Billets,  ingots  and  blooms,  n.e.s 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Hoops  and  bands 

Horseshoes    

Cut  nails 

Wire  nails 

Wood  screws   

All  other  nails,  Including  tacks. 

Ca.st-iron  pipes  and  fittings 

Wrought   pipes   and   fittings 

Radiators  and  cast-iron  house  heating  boilers. 

Railroad    spikes 

Steel   rails    

Galvanized  iron  sheets  and  plates 

All  other  iron  sheets  and  plates 

Steel  plates    

Steel    sheets     

Ship  and  tank  plates,  punched  and  shaped .  . .  . 

Structural   iron  and   steel 

Tin  and  terne  plates 

Barb   wire    

All  other  wire 


1916, 
(Jros.s 

Tons 
28,718 


-July- 


1917, 
Gross 
Tons 


4,7SS 

6  934 

14,598 

78,947, 

129,278 

2,286 

3,953 

841 

630 

12,328 


869 
6,466 

14,420 

193 

1,495 

21,822 
7,138 
2,941 

21,778 
7,323 


26,583 

18,742 

47,474 

36,079 

Total    496,624 


a629. 

o2,067 

a29,672 

3,196 

3,438 

8,503 

32,109 

112,085 

2,833 

5,092 

154 

197 

7,157 

a451 

912 

7,328 

7,132 

461 

1,006 

19,704 

5,157 

3,964 

36,269 

9.931 

ol,417 

14,633 

16,719 

14,544 

12,889 

349,649 


1916, 

Gross 

Tons 

178,118 


103,684 

47,038 

96,133 

445,256 

727,644 

16,704 

25,94L 

5,834 

2,517 

84,532 


-Seven  Months- 


4,91g 

36,025 

71,060 

1,198 

17,195 

262,953 
46,596 
26,527 

145,812 
59,574 

154,569 
141,599 
252,672 
162,135 

3,116,234 


1917, 

Gross 

Tons 

b375,68T 

a629i 

.       a2,067 

o29,672 

127,948 

34,156 

79,059 

3.74,391 

1,142,032 

17,556 

31,561 

1,S19 

1,9'3.6 

53',86» 

a451 

980 

42,119 

74,703 

3.829 

11,965 

315,237 

50,148 

33,638 

305,691 

82,048 

al,417 

181,888 

145,142 

104,097 

116  950 

3,742,885 


a  Not  separately  enumerated  prior  to  July  1.  1917. 
b  Six  months  ending  June  30,  1917. 


The  record  for  exports  of  these  commodities  is  still  held 
by  September,  1916,  with  a  total  of  643,763  gross  tons. 
For  the  seven  months  ended  July,  1917,  these  ship- 
ments aggregated  3,742,885  gross  tons  as  against 
3,116,234  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1916.  The  ac- 
companying table  shows  the  exports  for  July  and  for 
the  seven  months  ended  July,  1917,  as  compared  with 
1916. 

The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  July  recorded  an  in- 
crease of  100  per  cent,  due  almost  wholly  to  increased 
receipts  of  scrap  and  steel  billets.  The  total  imports 
for  July,  1917,  were  28,859  gross  tons  as  compared  with 
14,773  tons  in  the  same  month  of  1916.  For  the  seven 
months  of  1917,  the  imports  aggregated  233,085  gross 
tons  as  against  145,309  tons  for  1916.  The  imports  of 
tonnage  commodities  for  July  and  for  the  seven  months 
of  1917  as  compared  with  1916  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 


stantial  increase  in  cutting  efficiency  is  attained.  The 
following  table  is  given  as  the  preferred  analysis,  to- 
gether with  the  limiting  proportions: 

Preferred  l^imiting 

Analysis,  Proportion.s, 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Cobalt    4.5  3.0  to    7.0 

Uranium 0.7  0.1  to    2.0 

Tungsten    13.5  12.0  to  20.O 

Chromium    3.5  2.0  to    6.0 

Vanadium 1.5  0.5  to    2.0 

Carbon 0.7  0.5  to    0.9 

The  amount  of  uranium  is  so  little  that  it  cannot 
be  said  to  replace  the  regular  high-speed  tool  steel 
elements  to  any  extent.  Its  presence,  however,  even 
in  almost  insignificant  proportions  is  said  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  tools. 


British  Restrictions  on  Chrome  Ore  and  Benzol 

The  British  Minister  of  Munitions  forbids  purchase 
or  delivery  of  chrome  ore  except  under  permit  from 
the  Director  of  Materials.  He  has  also  ordered  that 
from  Oct.  1  no  person  shall  supply,  accept  or  attempt 
to  obtain  delivery  of  crude  benzol,  crude  naphtha  or 
light  oils  containing  recoverable  quantities  of  benzol 
or  toluol  except  under  license.  Crude  benzol  and  crude 
naphtha  mean  such  as  are  obtained  by  distillation  of 
coal  tar  or  extracted  from  coal  gas.  Light  oils  mean 
light  oils  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal  tar. 


British  Iron-Ore  Production 

The  iron-ore  output  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1916 
was  officially  13,700,039  gross  tons,  of  which  6,300,000  is 
estimated  as  coming  from  quarries.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  1915  were  14,235,012  tons,  with  6,358,907 
tons  from  quarries.  For  1914  the  total  was  14,867,582 
tons,  with  5,883,090  tons  from  quarries  and  for  1913  it 
was  15,997,323  tons,  with  6,405,851  tons  from  quarries. 


Many  plants  which  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  8  and  9.2  in.  shells  for  the  British 
Government  in  Canada  will  be  converted  into  plants 
suitable  for  producing  6  in.  shells. 


Structure  of  Iron  Cast  in  Metal  Molds 


A  Comparison  With  That  of  Iron  Cast  in 
Sand  Molds — Relative  Size  of  Microeonstitu- 
ents  —  Chemical   Composition   of   the   Two 


BY   EDWIN   F.   CONE 


IT  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  decided  differ- 
ence between  the  microstructure  of  cast  iron 
cast  in  sand  molds  and  that  of  the  same  iron 
cast  in  a  metal  mold,  especially  a  rapidly  revolving 
one.  It  has  been  commercially  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  cast-iron  pipe  in  rapidly  re- 
volving molds,  the  metal  being  deposited  by  cen- 
trifugal action.  The  pipe  so  made  are  of  consid- 
erably thinner  section  than  the  sand  cast,  but  are 
equally  strong  or  stronger.  An  investigation  of 
the  structure  and  composition  of  pipe  made  by  the 
two  processes  is  the  object  of  this  brief  study. 

The  usual  method  of  making  sand-cast  pipe  is 
familiar.  The  metal  cools  very  slowly,  affording 
opportunity  for  it  to  crystallize  in  large  form.  In 
metal  molds  the  conditions  are  different,  depending 
on  the  time  the  hot  metal  remains  in  contact  with 
the  mold.  In  pouring  hot  metal  into  a  rapidly  re- 
volving metal  mold  and  removing  the  casting  as 
soon  as  it  has 
become  solid, 
the  crystal  for- 
mation is  pro- 
ceeding under 
entirely  differ- 
ent conditions. 
The  crystals  are 
not  given  the 
time  to  develop 
slowly.  The 
question  of  the 
extent  to  which 
the  carbon  as- 
sumes the  com- 
bined form  is 
also  important. 

0  n  e  of  t  h  e 
principal  c  o  n  - 
stituents  of  cast 


'^4 


iron  which  affect  its  structure  and  strength  is  car- 
bon. This  exists  largely  in  the  graphitic  state  in  such 
pipe.  If  the  graphite  is  coarse  or  inclined  to  be 
lamellar  or  platy,  the  strength  of  the  iron  is  not  so 
great  as  when  the  graphite  is  in  a  more  finely 
divided  condition.  This  is  one  of  the  points  made 
by  J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  in  his  claim  for  the  supe- 
riority of  cast  iron  or  pig  iron  containing  oxygen, 
the  graphite  in  such  iron  being  in  a  fine  state. 

Theoretically  the  carbon  in  slowly  cooled  iron 
should  be  found  in  larger  globules  or  flakes  than  in 
iron  that  cools  more  quickly.  Iron  cast  in  a  per- 
manent mold,  whether  it  revolves  or  not,  should  con- 
tain smaller  crystals  of  carbon  or  graphite  as  well 
as  of  other  constituents.  When  the  iron  so  cooled 
is  removed  into  the  air,  the  cooling  and  formation 
of  the  crystals  is  accelerated.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  a  microscopic  examination. 

It  has  been  possible  for  the  writer  to  obtain 

samples  of  4-in. 
cast-iron  pipe 
made  by  both 
processes.  The 
sand  -  cast  pipe 
had  an  average 
thickness  of 
about  1/2  in.  and 
the  centrif  ugally 
cast-iron  pipe  a 
thickness  of  3/16 
in.  The  latter 
was  practically 
of  uniform  wall 
section  through- 
out. A  micro- 
scopical exami- 
nation  of  the 
sand-cast  pipe  is 
shown   by   Figs. 


I'hotomicrographs  of  cast-iron  pipe  cast  in  8and,  all  reduced  about  one  third  from  an  original  diameter  of  90.  Fig.  1 
(upper  left)  is  from  the  inside  wall  as  polished.  It  shows  graphite  in  fine  clusters.  Fig.  2  (upper  right)  is  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cross-section  of  the  wall  of  the  pipe  and  shows  the  graphite  as  coarser  and  inclined  to  be  platy. 

Figs.  3,  4  and  5  (lower  row,  left  to  right)  are  the  same  metal  etched.  Figs.  3  and  5,  the  Inside  and  outside  wall  sur- 
face, show  white  dentrltes  which  are  ferrite  (sllico-ferrlte),  the  ground  mass  being  pearlite  with  some  carbide  eutectic. 
The  center  of  the  metal,  Fig.   4,  is  similar  but  much  coarser,  graphite  plates  being  more  distinct. 
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•  ^   ^<>«t    in   revolvinK   metal    mold,    all    reduced    about    one-third    from    an    origmal 
Photomicrographs   of   cast-iron   pipe    cast  i"  /e'^oiving    meia^  .  outside  sections  of  the  cross-section,  respec- 

diameter  of  250.     Pigs.  6.  7  and  8.  left  ^o  right    represent  tnem^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  dentr  tes    silico-ferrite    sur- 

tively.  similar  to  Figs.   3,   4   and   5,  and  are  /rom  etcnea  spec^me  ^  j^     contains  cementite  eutectic  which  is  phosphoric 

rounded  by  a  mixture  ^^  AjJ^J't^.P^^^ltar  shows  a  gr^^n  of  f^rrite  aifd  graphite  surrounded  by  pearlite  in  which  is  graphite 
ks  pla*tes.   toglther^wit'h"clm°ntite-phosphide  eutectic. 


1  to  8.  Figs.  1  and  2  reveal  the  inside  and  center 
of  a  cross  section,  the  outside  surface  being  the 
same  as  the  inside.  They  are  unetched.  Fig.  1 
shows  graphite  in  clusters  which  are  very  fine.    Fig. 

2,  the  center  of  the  metal,  shows  a  coarser  graphite 
which    is    in- 
c  1  i  n  e  d    to    be 
platy. 

The  same 
metal  etched  is 
shown   by   Figs. 

3,  4  and  5,  in- 
side, center  and 
outside  respec- 
tively. Fig.  4, 
the  center,  i  s 
similar  to  the 
others,  but  much 
coarser.  The 
same  metal  un- 
der a  higher 
magnification  is 
shown  by  Figs. 
6,  7  and  8,  out- 
side, center  and 


inside  respectively.  There  is  again  but  little  differ- 
ence between  the  outside  and  inside,  but  the  micro- 
structure  of  the  center,  Fig.  7,  shows  a  grain  of 
ferrite  and  graphite  surrounded  by  pearlite  in  which 
the  graphite  exists  as  plates,  together  with  cement- 

i  t  e  -  phosphide 
eutectic. 

Photomicro- 
graphs of  the 
machine  -  cast 
metal  are  seen  in 
Figs.  9  to  15. 
They  represent 
the  hot  metal 
quickly  thrown 
against  the  sur- 
face of  a  rapid- 
ly revolving  wa- 
ter-cooled metal 
mold  and  ,. re- 
moved into  the 
air  as  soon  as 
congealed  or 
within  a  few 
seconds   of   its 


k'^yfi 


>sjr 


fhotomicroeranhs  of  cast-iron  pipe  cast  in  a  rapidly  revolving  metal  mold  and  removed  immediately,  all  reduced  about 
one-third  fi^omJnoSaTdia^^^^^^^  Fig.  9   (upper  left)   is  from  the  inside  wall  and  Fig.  10    (upper  right)    is  from^the 

Center  of  the  cross-seluon  of  [he  wan^^  The  graphite   is  very  fine  on  the   inside  surface    (same  on  the  out- 

side) but  a  Ij^le  coarser  at  the  center.   J,he  absence  °a're^\\1%kmTSVetched  representing  inside,  center  .and  outside.,  and 
corre«S  with  fVs"  3/4  inrif.forthe8an^^^  They  .  reveal    white    grains    and    dentrites    of    siUco-ferrite    m    a 

matrix  of  pearlite,  fine  graphite  and  ferrite.    A  flaw  is  noticeable  m  Fig.  16. 
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the  outside  and      -^-^    *                .•'?t«^iSr*j'  m^Tii    t*'^AW^sSaiB^mL.        three     samples 

inside  walls,   but                photomicrographs  of  cast-iron  pipe  cast  in  a  revolving  metal  mold,  all  re-             revealed  the  for- 

,.,,,  duced  about  one-third  from  an  original  diameter  of  250.     Figs.    14   and    15 

a     little    coarser  (left  to  right)   represent  the  metal  near  the  inside  wall  and  the  center  sec-  tunate         COinCl- 

at     f  h  n     nfknfor           tion  respectively  and  are  from  etched  specimens.     The  structure  is  similar  to          Jq„„o    fV,of    fVioi^ 

.    ^  "^     i-eiii-er,          ^^^^  ^^^^  (Figs.  6,  7  and  8)  but  there  is  much  less  pearlite.  aence    tnat    tney 

Fig.     10.     The  were  very  simi- 
contrast  between  these  structures  and  those  of  the    lar  in  each  case,  especially  as  to  carbon  and  silicon, 

sand-cast  metal,  Figs.  1  and  2,  is  striking.  affording  a  fair  basis  for  comparison.    The  foUow- 

Taking   photomicrographs    of   the   same   metal  ing  table  gives  the  results  of  the  analyses: 

etched,  we  have  Figs.  11,  12  and  13,  corresponding  .                                                                             Metal 

to  Figs.  3,  4  and  5,  the  sand-cast  metal.     In  the  Casual.   casTSiXi.     to  St 

former.  Figs.  11,  12  and  13,  the  graphite  and  fer-  Percent       Percent       Percent 

•                               -^                 f                                      ^                  *_>         i  ^ilir*rin                                                   9  19                          9  1  H                          9  ^R 

rite  are  both  in  fine  grains,  also  a  marked  contrast  Manganese  ..              '.  o'.65              o!40              o!45 

to  the  metal  in  the  sand-cast  condition.    At  a  higher  15^^."" .' ! .' ! .' ' ' ! ' ' '  0044            oosi            o.lli 

magnification  the  pipe,  cast  in  a  metal  mold.  Figs.  Graphitic'carboii '..'!!] !  3!i4              sise              3^22 

14  and  15,  reveal  a  structure  similar  to  the  sand  combined  carbon 0.33  0.12  0.23 

cast,  but  there  is  considerably  less  pearlite  present.  Drillings  were  taken  on  the  inside  of  the  curve  of  each  pipe. 

This   is   to   be   expected   under   the   conditions   of  In  the  case  of  the  chilled  pipe  the  sample  does 

manufacture.  not  represent  the  chill  but  only  an  average  of  nearly 

By   allowing  the   metal   in   a   rapidly   revolving  the  entire  metal  section.    The  silicon  is  intentionally 

cooled  mold  to  remain  a  few  seconds  longer,  it  is  higher  in  such  pipe.     Comparing  the  machine-cast 

possible  to  develop  a  slight  chill  on  the  surface,  with  the  sand-cast,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  com- 

In  so   doing  a  little  more  metal   is   used  and  the  bined  carbon  is  less,  due  to  the  amount  of  pearlite 

thickness   of   the   pipe   slightly    increased.      It   be-  present,  caused  by  the  conditions  of  cooling, 

comes  1/4  in.  in  wall  thickness  instead  of  3/16  in.  Comparison    of    the    photomicrographs    of    the 

The  presence  of  the  chill  is  claimed  to  bestow  anti-  sand-cast  and  machine-cast  metal  reveals  the  dis- 

corrosive  quality  to  the  metal.  tinct  superiority  of  the  latter  from  the  point  of  view 

The   microstructure   of   the   chilled    surface    is  of  crystalline  structure.     It  is  evident  that  when 

shown  by  photomicrographs.  Fig.  16,  unetched.     It  the  crystals  are  smaller  and  more  closely  knitted 

consists  of  cementite  and  pearlite  with  a  few  black  together,  and  especially  when  the  graphite  which 

spots  showing  graphite.    The  same  at  a  higher  mag-  is   a   potent  weakening   constituent    is    in    smaller 

nification   is  represented  by  Fig.   17.     Microscopic  flakes  and  not  in  long  plates  that  the  iron  itself 

examination    of    the    center    of    metal    cast    with  should  be  different  and  stronger. 


i^M  '  "'   •'■'^"l-''"""  P'P<i  tittHt   in  a  revolving   metal   mold,   but  allowed   to   remain   long  enough   to   form   a 

■light  chill  on  tii  Fig.  16   (left)   represents  the  chill  of   a   cross-section   at  the  surface   as   polished,   reduced   about 

one-third  from  an  oriKinai  of  90  diameters.  It  reveals  white  grains  of  sillco-ferrite  in  a  matrix  of  pearlite  and  graphite 
With  some  cementite  eutectlc  visible.  Fig.  17  (center)  Is  the  chill  etched  and  reduced  about  one-third  from  an  original 
diameter  of  ."500.  It  shows  cementite  and  pearlite  (eutectlc  structure)  with  an  occasional  patch  of  graphite.  Fig.  18  (right) 
is  from  near  the  outside  surface  of  the  metal,  next  to  the  chill.  It  Is  etched  and  reduced  about  one-third  from  an  original 
diameter  of  250.     Much  more  pearlite,  distinctly  lamellar.  Is  visible,    with    cementite-phosphide   eutectic. 


Foundry  Built  for  Economical  Production 

Malleable  Plant  of  Timken -Detroit  Axle  Co.  Has 
Notable  Features  Including  Utilization  of  Waste 
Heat  and  Equipment  for  Handling  Cores  and  Sand 


SOME  time  ago  the  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co., 
Detroit,  decided  to  build  a  malleable-iron  foun- 
dry to  make  its  own  castings,  used  in  the  man- 
•ufacture  of  automobile  axles,  and  selected  a  site  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  where  its  new  plant  has  recently  been 
;placed  in  operation.  This  foundry  was  designed  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  company  and 
•has  an  otit|)ut  of  30  tons  of  castings  per  day,  rang- 
ing in  sizes  up  to  150  lb. 

It  is  -a  modern  type  of  plant   in   plan  and  ar- 
rangement,   being 
'designed     both     for 
quality      and      eco- 
inomical    production, 
and  has  a  number  of 
Interesting  features. 
These     include     the 
utilization  of  waste 
iieat   from  the  fur- 
naces for  supplying 
«11    the    power     re- 
-quirements    for    the 
T)peration  of  both  an 
air  compressor  and 
a  t  u  r  b  o-generator 
for  generating  elec- 
tricity for  the  oper- 
ation of  cranes  and 
conveyors    and    for 
lighting,  heating 
and   ventilating  the 
plant;   a   very  com- 
plete   sand-handling 
system ;    a    continu- 
ous core  oven  located 
high  above  the  foun- 
dry   floor,    resulting 
in  a  large  saving  in 
floor    space,    and    a 
unique  arrangement 
of      the      cleaning- 
room       equipment 
that  results  in  much 
saving    of    labor    in 
handling      castings. 
Electric    steel    cast- 
ings   for    the    com- 
pany's requirements 
will  also  be  made  in 
the  same  plant,  a  2- 
ton  Heroult  furnace 
now  being  installed 
for  that  purpose. 

The  plant  occupies  a  space  200  x  350  ft.  and 
consists  of  three  connected  buildings  of  brick,  steel 
and  concrete  construction  with  the  Pond  type  of 
saw-tooth  roof.  A  large  portion  of  the  sidewalls 
and  the  vertical  roof  sections  are  covered  with  fac- 
tory ribbed  glass  in  continuous  Pond  steel  sash, 
affording  good  light  and  ventilation. 

The  foundry  building  is  260  ft.  long  and  160 
ft.  wide,  and  is  divided  into  two  separate  foundry 
units  with  bays  60  ft.  wide  on  each  side.  Between 
the  foundry  bays  is  a  center  bay  40  ft.  wide,  in 
which  is  located  the  melting  equipment,  boiler  for 
utilizing  waste  heat  from  the  furnaces,  core  room 
and   core   ovens.     An   extension   on   the   east   side 


A  vertical  wuttr-tube  buikr  of  3UU  hp.  capacity  in  the  center  of 
the  foundry  utilizes  a  portion  of  the  waste  heat  from  the  furnaces 
for  generating  steam,  which  furnishes  all  the  power  for  operating 
cranes  and  other  machinery  driving  a  turbo-generator  and  air  com- 
pressor'. 


of  the  main  building  provides  a  40-ft.  bay  reaching 
the  length  of  the  building,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
offices,  pattern  shop,  pattern  storage  room  and  en- 
gine room,  in  which  the  generator  and  compressor 
are  located. 

Adjoining  the  lower  end  of  the  foundry  build- 
ing are  two  transverse  buildings,  without  separat- 
ing partitions,  200  ft.  long  or  extending  the  width 
of  the  main  building.  One  of  these,  adjoining  the 
foundry  and  30  ft.  wide,  is  occupied  by  the  clean- 
ing department,  and 
the  second,  60  ft. 
wide,  houses  the  an- 
nealing department. 
The  foundry  has  a 
clay  floor  and  the 
annealing  and  clean- 
i  n  g  departments, 
creosoted  wood 
block  floors.  The 
roofs  are  covered 
with  tile. 

The  melting 
equipment  consists 
of  three  12-ton  air 
furnaces  near  the 
center  of  the  foun- 
dry, two  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the 
center  bay.  The  fur- 
naces are  21  ft.  in 
length  between 
bridge  walls,  5^/2 
ft.  wide  inside  di- 
mensions, and  have 
4  ft.  X  5  ft.  6  in.  fire 
boxes.  The  location 
of  the  furnaces,  in 
close  proximity  in- 
stead of  having 
them  widely  sep- 
arated in  the  two 
molding  units,  was 
considered  desirable 
from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  and  op- 
eration and  a  better 
arrangement  for  the 
utilization  of  the 
waste  heat.  All  fur- 
nace piping  is  under 
the  floor. 
Near  the  center  of  the  center  bay,  near  the  fur- 
naces, is  a  400-hp.  Wickes  vertical  water  tube  boiler 
for  utilizing  the  waste  heat.  Heat  from  the  fur- 
naces is  discharged  into  underground  flues  that  join 
in  a  main  flue  and  a  portion  of  this  heat  is  carried 
from  the  main  flue  in  a  branch  to  the  boiler.  The 
remainder  is  discharged  from  the  main  flue  into 
a  stack  at  the  side  of  the  boiler,  only  a  portion  of 
the  waste  heat  being  required  for  generating  the 
steam  for  power  purposes  when  all  the  furnaces  are 
in  operation.  It  is  stated  that  the  waste  heat  from 
one  furnace  is  sufficient  to  generate  steam  at  the 
required  pressure  in  the  boiler,  A  slight  coal  fire  is 
kept  under  the  boiler  at  all  times  to  provide  steam 
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in  an  emergency,  should  a  quick  shutting  down  of 
the  furnaces  be  necessary. 

Steam  for  power  purposes  is  generated  in  the 
boiler  at  140-lb.  pressure  and  this  drives  the  air 
compressor  and  a  200-kw.  alternating  current  turbo 
generator  unit  consisting  of  a  Kerr  turbine  directly 
connected  to  an  Allis-Chalmers  generator.  The  air 
compressor,  which  was  furnished  by  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Co.,  has  a  capacity  of  1100  cu.  ft.  of 
free  air  per  minute. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  the  turbine  and  com- 
pressor will  be  used  in  winter  for  heating  the  plant. 
This  will  be  supplied  to  two  heating  units  installed 
by  the  American  Blower  Co.  The  hot  air  will  be 
forced  through  a  main  header  in  the  roof  trusses 
and  carried  down  through  blast  pipes,  attached  to 
the  building  columns,  and  discharged  into  the  foun- 
dry several  feet  above  the  floor.  In  hot  weather 
the  blower  equipment  that  distributes  the  hot  air 
throughout  the  plant  will  be  used  for  the  circulation 
of  fresh  air.  Equipment  will  be  installed  for  wash- 
ing this  air  as  it  is  drawn  into  the  system  from 
outside. 

Each  foundry  bay  and  the  melting  bay  are 
served  by  a  5-ton  crane,  the  one  in  the  melting 
bay  being  used  for  lifting  off  the  roofs  and  charg- 
ing the  furnaces.  Furnace  charges  are  made  up 
in  the  yard  in  3  x  4  ft.  rectangular  steel  boxes  and 
are  nlpced  on  a  truck  and  run  into  the  plant  on  a 
track  on  a  platform,  built  up  in  the  basement  just 
beneath  the  foundry  floor,  and  on  a  level  with  the 


On  each  side  of  each  foundry  bay  building  col- 
umns provide  7-ft.  bays  or  aisles  in  which  the 
molding  machines  are  located.  A  monorail  trolley 
track  extends  the  length  of  each  of  these  bays  for 
handling  sand  so  that  the  sand  is  supplied  on  each 
side  of  both  molding  floors.  This  sand  is  conveyed 
on  two  electric  traveling  monorail  cranes  each 
equipped  with  two  tub  buckets  which  discharge  the 
sand  on  the  floor  between  the  molding  machines. 
The  plans,  however,  provide  for  the  placing  of  a 
hopper  over  each  machine,  sand  to  be  dumped  into 
these  and  discharged  through  a  chute  as  needed  by 
a   molder. 

The  monorail  track  extends  across  the  lower  end 
of  the  foundry  floor  and  out  on  a  traveling  bridge 
on  the  west  side  of  the  plant.  This  bridge  has  a 
40-ft.  span  and  a  runway  300  ft.  long.  Beneath  the 
bridge  is  a  railroad  siding  for  unloading  and  stor- 
age space  for  pig  iron  and  coal.  Switches  are  pro- 
vided in  the  monorail  track  within  the  plant  so 
that  the  monorail  crane  can  be  run  from  the  trans- 
verse track  up  any  one  of  the  four  tracks  that  ex- 
tend the  length  of  the  building.  An  extension  of 
one  of  these  tracks  also  serves  the  core  room,  the 
sand  being  dumped  by  the  buckets  into  storage 
bins  on  the  core-room  floor,  having  discharge  chutes 
at  the  bottom. 

One  foundry  bay  is  used  for  light  work  and  the 
other  for  heavy  work.  In  the  bay  for  light  work 
molds  for  the  most  part  are  made  on  squeezers. 
The  larger  molds  made  in  the  other  bay  are  made 
on  the  floor  and  on  the  large  molding  ma- 
■■^H  chine  of  the  roll-over  jar-ramming  type. 
The  molding-machine  equipment  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  Arcade  squeezers  and 
Osborn  roll-over  and  drop-plate  machines. 
Each  foundry  floor  is  operated  independ- 
ently and  has  its  own  foreman.  Molds  are 
poured  with  hand  ladles,  and  after  cooling 
are  carried  by  the  overhead  cranes  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  foundry  where  they  are 
shaken  out  over  a  grating. 

Occasionally  more  iron   is  melted  in  a 


I 
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Bucket  elevators  carry  the  sand  from  the  base- 
ment to  storage  bins  above  the  foundry  floor  from 
which  it  is  discharged  through  chutes  into  the  tub 
buckets  of  a  monora.l  crane.  There  are  three  separate 
units  of  this  c(jnv(;y(jr  system,  two  appearing  in  the 
llluKtration,  one  each  for  foundry,  core  and  facing  sand. 

The  continuous  core  oven  is  located  24  ft.  aljove  the 
foundry  floor,  a  view  of  this  in  the  picture  to  the  r  ght 
being  obstructed  by  the  crane  runway.  The  vertical 
section  of  the  conveyor  that  passes  through  the  oven, 
the  vertical   i)art  not  yet  enclosed,  appears  at  the  left. 

yard.  An  opening  is  provided  in  the  floor 
through  which  the  charging  boxes  are  raised 
by  the  centerbay  crane. 
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room  for  women  employees.  This 
has  a  second  floor  for  rest,  lunch 
and  lavatory  rooms. 

Across  the  lower  end  of  the 
foundry  building  is  a  basement, 
200  ft.  long,  60  ft.  wide  and  18 
ft.  deep,  which  is  used  for  sand 
storage  and  the  sand-handling 
and  sand-mixing  eauipment.  Mold- 
ing sand  as  it  is  shaken  out  from 
the  molds  falls  through  gratings 
upon  a  belt  conveyor  under  the 
basement  ceiling,   from  which  it 


An  electrx'  charging  truck  is  used  for 
charging  annealing  pots. 

Transfer  track,  a  3000-lb.  ladle  and 
ladle  truck  shown  at  the  right  for  carry- 
ing metal  from  one  foundry  bay  to  the 
other. 


furnace  than  is  required  on  the 
foundry  floor  which  this  furnace 
serves,  and  in  that  case  it  is  used  in 
the  other  foundry  bay.  For  trans- 
ferring the  metal  from  one  bay  to 
the  other  a  transfer  track  is  pro- 
vided  between  the  two  foundries,     

the  metal  being  poured  into  a  3000-     ^^^^^^^^" 
lb.  ladle  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
opposite  foundry  floor  on  a  ladle  truck,  from  which 
the  ladle  is  picked  up  with  the  crane. 

The  continuous  core  oven  which  is  located  above 
the  core  room  at  the  front  of  the  center  bay  is  95 
ft.  in  length  and  24  ft.  above  the  floor  level.  The 
conveyor  extends  horizontally  from  the  floor  to  the 
oven  and  through  the  latter.  The  cores  are  placed 
on  one  side  of  a  vertical  leg  of  the  conveyor  near 
the  floor  and  are  removed  from  the  opposite  side 
when  they  have  completed  the  circuit.  The  con- 
veyor is  4  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  suspended  from  it 
on  30-in.  centers  are  carriers,  the  shelves  of  which 
maintain  a  level  position  during  the  circuit  of  the 
conveyor.  Each  carrier  has  three  shelves  made  of 
small  bars,  the  shelves  being  adjustable  to  accom- 
modate large  or  small  cores.  The  cores  are  placed 
on  steel  plates  on  the  shelves.  The  conveyor  moves 
at  the  rate  of  6  in.  per  minute  and  it  takes  8  hours 
for  it  to  complete  its  circuit,  making  three  round 
trips  in  a  day.  It  is  driven  by  a  3-hp.  motor  through 
a  worm  drive. 

The  continuous  core  oven  is  coke  fired  f  rOm  two 
fire  boxes  located  under  the  foundry  floor,  two  flues 
leading  up  to  different  sections  of  the  oven.  These 
flues  are  brick  lined  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 
The  stack  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ovens  and 
terminates  above  the  roof.  A  Bristol  pyrometer, 
located  on  the  core-room  floor,  is  connected  to  the 
oven. 

In  addition  to  the  continuous  core  oven,  there  is 
a  battery  of  three  ovens  in  the  core  room.  These 
are  12  ft.  deep,  5  ft.  9  in.  wide  and  7  ft.  high.  Cores 
baked  in  these  are  placed  on  large  racks  that  nearly 
fill  the  interior  space  of  the  ovens  and  these  racks 
are  taken  in  and  out  of  the  ovens  on  hand  trucks 
with  elevating  platforms.  Some  of  the  cores  are 
made  by  hand  and  others  on  a  Hewlett-Demmler 
core  machine.  Adjoining  the  foundry  core  room 
and  partitioned  off  from  the  foundry  floor  is  a  core 


is  distributed  on  the  basement  floor  and  left  12 
hours  or  longer  to  temper.  A  grab  bucket,  oper- 
ated by  a  monorail  hoist,  picks  it  up  from  the  floor 
and  drops  it  in  a  hopper  that  feeds  a  mixing  ma- 
chine. The  tailings  and  dirt  are  carried  away  in  a 
magnetic  separator  and  the  tempered  sand  is  de- 
posited in  a  bucket  elevator  which  elevates  it  to 
storage  hoppers  over  the  foundry  floor.  Three  ele- 
vators are  provided  for  molding,  core  and  facing 
sand.  These  storage  hoppers  are  located  directly 
above  a  monorail  track  that  runs  along  the 
directly  above  a  monorail  track  that  runs  along  the 
east  side  of  the  building  and  from  these  hoppers  the 
sand  is  discharged  through  chutes  into  the  tub 
buckets  of  the  monorail  crane.  These  buckets  have 
a  capacity  of  about  2  cu.  yd.  Sand  from  the  out- 
side yard  is  brought  into  the  plant  with  a  monorail 
bucket  conveyor  and  dropped  through  holes  in  the 
foundry  floor  to  storage  bins  in  the  basement. 

The  floors  of  the  cleaning  and  annealing  depart- 
ments in  the  rear  of  the  foundry  are  8  ft.  below 
the  foundry-floor  level.  Having  these  departments 
on  a  lower  level  was  made  practical  because  the 
plant  is  located  on  a  hillside,  and  the  lower  floor 
level  permitted  an  arrangement  of  the  cleaning 
equipment  that  effects  considerable  economy  in  the 
handling  of  castings  during  cleaning.  On  a  plat- 
form in  the  cleaning  department  at  the  edge  of  the 
foundry  floor  is  a  battery  of  five  tumbling  barrels, 
the  tops  of  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  foundry 
floor  so  that  the  castings  do  not  have  to  be  lifted  to 
be  placed  in  these  barrels  but  are  shoved  directly 
into  them  from  the  floor.  From  these  tumbling 
barrels  castings  are  discharged  down  chutes  at  the 
side  to  sorting  benches,  and  are  ground  before  being 
annealed.  During  the  grinding  operation  the  cast- 
ings are  handled  in  the  cleaning  room  on  wooden 
racks  moved  by  elevating  platform  trucks. 

The  annealing  ovens  are  arranged  in  a  line  along 
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the  annealing  room.  These  ovens,  12  in  number, 
are  21  ft.  deep,  15  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  high.  They 
are  charged  with  a  Baldwin  electric  charging  truck. 
After  annealing,  the  pots  are  lifted  by  a  5-ton  crane 
which  serves  the  annealing  department  and  are 
shaken  out  on  a  grate  on  a  platform  at  the  side  of 
the  cleaning  department  8  ft.  above  the  floor.  The 
packing  passes  down  chutes  into  buckets  and  the 
crane  carries  it  back  to  the  packing  floor.  An- 
other battery  of  four  tumbling  barrels  is  located  at 
the  side  of  this  platform  and  above  the  sorting 
benches  for  cleaning  the  castings  after  being  an- 
nealed. The  elevation  of  these  tumbling  barrels 
permits  the  dropping  of  the  finished  castings  from 
the  barrels  down  to  the  soft  iron  sorting  tables  be- 


•  American  Foundry  Equipment  Co.  The  plant  was 
erected  by  the  Canton  Bridge  Co.  Details  for  the 
plans  of  the  plant  and  the  sand-handling  equip- 
ment were  prepared  by  the  H.  M.  Lane  Co.,  Detroit. 
A  40  X  40  ft.  extension  is  now  being  built  to  the 
plant  to  provide  a  molding  floor  for  steel  castings. 
The  plant  occupies  a  28y2-acre  site,  a  portion  of 
which  is  used  by  the  employees  for  gardening  pur- 
poses, and  another  section  will  be  fitted  up  shortly 
by  the  company  for  an  athletic  field  for  its  work- 
men. The  company  has  made  arrangements  with  a 
real-estate  company  to  build  houses  for  employees  on 
a  portion  of  its  site.  Eighteen  residences  of  a 
modern  type  are  now  being  erected  which  will  be 
sold  on  the  installment  plan  at  prices  ranging  from 
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The  annealing  pots  are  shaken  out  on  a  platform  8  ft.  above  the  cleaning  room  floor.  The  castings  pass  to  adjoining 
tumbling  mills  on  a  lower  level,  and  from  these  mills  down  to  sorting  benches,  eliminating  hand  lifting 


low  the  barrels.  Here  the  castings  are  sorted  and 
packed  for  shipment  and  taken  to  a  loading  plat- 
form through  a  door  at  the  side  of  the  cleaning 
room.  The  cleaning  equipment  includes  two  sand- 
blast tumbling  barrels  and  two  sand-blast  rotary 
tables,  one  of  each  of  these  being  provided  for  hard 
castings  and  one  for  soft  castings. 

The  plant  is  provided  with  six  monorail  hoists, 
three  of  these  being  tub  monorails  and  two  double 
hook  hoists  for  various  handling  purposes,  and  one 
single  hook  hoist,  the  latter  in  the  basement  for 
sand  handling.  Tlie  hoists  are  of  4-ton  capacity. 
The  sand-conveying  equipment  was  furnished  by  the 
Link-Belt  Co.,  the  monorail  hoists  by  the  Sprague 
Electric  Works,  the  electric  traveling  cranes  by  the 
Northern  Engineering  Works,  the  sand-mixing  ma- 
chinery by  the  Standard  Sand  &  Machine  Co.,  the 
tumbling  barrels  by  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equip- 
ment   Co.,    and    the    sand-blast    equipment    by   the 


$3,000  to  $3,400,  the  monthly  payments  being  small 
enough  to  make  it  possible  for  an  employee  to  buy 
his  own  home. 


Electric  Steel  Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada 

Discussing  the  "Electric  Steel  Industry  in  Canada" 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manitoba  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  A.  M.  Tirbutt 
pointed  out  that  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  electric 
steel  industry  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  during 
the  past  few  years  is  best  shown  in  terms  of  output. 
From  18,309  tons  made  in  1912  it  jumped  to  a  total  of 
over  225,000  tons  in  1916,  and  taking  the  units  installed 
during  the  latter  part  of  that  year  and  those  at  present 
under  construction,  the  total  output  for  this  year,  at  a 
conservative  estimate,  should  easily  reach  the  500,000- 
ton  mark. 


Some  Latter-Day  Problems  of  the  Foundry 


In  Part  They  Grow  Out  of  War  Con- 
ditions in  Industry — Others  Are  New 
Phases  of  Long  Familiar  Questions 

BY  DR.  RICHARD  MOLDENKE— 


Few  industries  in  the  world  are  so  dependent  upon 
quality  in  raw  materials  of  ordinarily  low  cost  as  is 
the  foundry.  When  the  present  cataclysm  shall 
have  passed  and  things  become  normal,  the  foundry- 
man  will  feel  as  if  he  has  awakened  from  a  night- 
mare. While  he  shares  with  most  of  the  industries 
the  shortage  of  labor,  he  has  to  draw  upon  a  division 
of  skilled  workmen  that  cannot  be  trained  in  a  week 
or  a  year.  Furthsrmore,  unless  the  iron  and  fuel 
bought  is  of  proper  quality,  he  starts  with  a  handicap 
making  the  production  of  high  grade  castings  a  sheer 
impossibility.  The  raw  materials  must  be  "good"  and 
not  merely  "near  good." 

Since,  however,  results  are  wanted  and  not  com- 
plaints, a  few  thoughts  bearing  upon  the  present 
foundry  situation  may  not  be  amiss.  What  is  given 
here  is  based  upon  the  observations  of  the  writer  in  his 
professional  work  since  the  problems  of  the  foundry 
have  become  acute.  When  called  in  to  diagnose  the 
cause  of  bad  castings  as  entirely  apart  from  high 
shop  costs,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  close  ob- 
server is  the  general  deterioration  of  most  of  the 
raw  materials  received  in  the  foundry.  Since  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  rejections  and  buy  else- 
where, it  becomes  a  problem  of  what  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  The  items  may  therefore  be  taken  up 
one  by  one. 

Poor  Molding  Sand 

Probably  the  first  trouble  experienced  had  to  do 
with  poor  molding  sand.  Whether  the  foundries  sud- 
denly decided  to  lay  in  big  supplies,  or  the  sand  pits 
had  become  bare  of  the  cream  of  this  essential  foun- 
dry raw  material  from  competition  during  hard  times, 
the  fact  remains  that  as  the  rush  came  on  everything 
went.  Shiploads  and  trainloads  of  molding  sand  ar- 
rived at  destination,  were  stocked,  and  in  regular 
course  this  new  sand  arrived  on  the  heaps.  Very 
soon  the  castings  showed  the  effect  of  poor  bond, 
the  metal  cutting  and  the  heat  destroying  the  fine 
surfaces  above  the  rising  iron  in  the  mold;  copes 
dropped,  etc.  Investigation  wa^  usually  started  too 
late  and  the  sand  heaps  were  in  exceedingly  poor 
condition.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  to  save 
the  situation  until  arrangements  for  better  sand  could 
be  made  was  to  throw  clay  wash  on  the  heaps  regularly 
to  work  in  new  bonding  material.  Where  possible, 
the  foundryman  was  advised  to  go  to  the  sandpit  of 
the  dealer  and  select  his  material  even  if  he  had  to  pay 
a  bonus. 

Remedies 

This  situation,  prevalent  in  most  parts  of  the  denser 
foundry  territory  of  the  country  to-day,  points  to  two 
lines  of  activity:  first,  the  study  of  molding  sand  as 
received  and  as  in  daily  use;  second,  the  improvement 
of  the  sand  at  the  pit,  or,  if  necessary,  entry  into  the 
manufacture  of  artificial   molding  sands. 

The  origin,  functions  and  testing  of  molding  sand 
are  now  pretty  well  understood,  the  latest  textbooks 
giving  light  upon  the  subject.  Wide-awake  foundry- 
men  can,  therefore,  have  tests  made  on  the  bonding 
power  of  their  sands  as  shipments  come  in,  and  also 
of  the  separate  heaps  on  the  floor.  A  limit  of  strength 
must  be  fixed  below  which  the  heaps  may  not  be  allowed 
to  drop.     Further,  specifications  should  be  made  requir- 


ing a  given  minimum  of  bonding  value  in  new  sand 
even  if  such  sand  commands  a  premium.  Molding 
sand  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  foundry  indus- 
try and  one  had  better  commence  right  rather  than 
have  a  defect  follow  all  through  the  subsequent  oper- 
ations. As  stated  above,  the  addition  of  a  very  fat  and 
refractory  clay  to  the  heaps  in  the  foundry  is  about 
the  only  means  of  correcting  them  until  a  better  grade 
can  be  brought  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sand 
merchants  may  give  the  matter  attention  before  the 
foundrymen  do  this  for  them,  otherwise  it  will  be 
only  a  question  of  time  when  an  artificial  product 
finds  a  footing  in  the  industry.  The  foundryman 
cannot  afford  the  loss  of  castings  which  he  can  directly 
trace  to  outside  sources. 

Higher  Sulphur  and  Oxygen 

Next  would  come  the  metal  problem.  On  the  whole, 
the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  one  of  deterioration  of 
pig  iron  owing  to  the  rush,  as  from  a  different  situ- 
ation. The  furnaces  are  working  steadily  and  fairly 
well,  so  that  here  it  is  more  the  price  that  hurts  (and 
this  is  loaded  upon  the  customer),  besides  the  heart- 
breaking delivery  problem.  The  real  difficulty,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  pig-scrap  ratio  which  directly  affects 
the  value  of  the  pig  iron  used.  If,  instead  of  taking 
60  per  cent  pig  and  40  per  cent  scrap,  the  proportions 
are  reversed  the  same  quality  results  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. In  spite  of  the  high  levels  to  which  all  the 
scrap  metals  have  climbed,  there  is  every  temptation 
to  use  heavier  scrap  percentages  to  cheapen  the 
mixture.  Cases  with  80  per  cent  scrap  are  common 
today,  and  indeed  the  results  show  it.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  scrap  varieties  there  is  to  be  found  a 
variation  in  prices  dependent  upon  the  supplies  of  the 
region.  In  some  places  car  wheel  scrap  is  abundant; 
in  others  stove  plate  can  be  picked  up  at  reasonable 
figures.  Necessarily,  with  the  pig  iron  levels  existing 
it  would  be  strange  if  such  chances  are  not  being 
utilized  regardless  of  the  ultimate  consequences.  The 
two  items  of  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  content  in  iron 
castings  are  therefore  climbing  steadily  and  will  later 
on  confront  the  industry  with  disastrous  effect. 

In  view  of  the  above,  two  items  must  be  watched 
with  the  closest  attention;  namely,  the  fuel  used  and 
the  melting  practice.  When  the  fuel  aggravates  the 
sulphur  situation  it  is  bad  enough,  but  if  added  to  this 
the  melting  practice  is  calculated  to  bring  out  cold  iron, 
this  will  mean  abnormal  sulphur  figures  besides  oxi- 
dized and  hence  defective  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
shrinkage,  gas  holes,  cracks,  etc. 

Fuel  Difficulties 

The  fuel  problem  to-day  is  a  serious  one.  Carload 
after  carload  of  coke  is  received  in  foundries  with  ash 
up  to  14.50  and  sulphur  near  the  1.50  mark.  What  is 
the  foundryman  to  do?  He  may  protest,  but  he  gets  all 
sorts  of  excuses.  He  is  told  that  others  are  having  no 
trouble  with  the  coke,  which  may  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction, but  investigation  usually  shows  that  the  class 
of  work  in  question  had  no  machining  of  consequence 
and  could  stand  defects  of  a.  pretty  serious  nature 
before  rejection  would  take  place.  With  such  coke, 
advice   is   difficult.     All   the   foundryman   can  do  is  to 
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watch  his  cupola  so  that  he  may  get  the  hottest  iron 
the  coke  is  capable  of  producing;  further,  that  melting 
is  done  at  the  proper  bed  level  to  prevent  oxidation 
of  metal,  which  in  raising  the  freezing  point  means 
short  "life,"  poor  feeding,  gas  holes,  etc. 

Right  Cupola  Conditions 

Perhaps  a  short  review  of  the  cupola  conditions 
necessary  for  good  work  may  not  be  amiss  here. 
The  position  of  the  bed  is  the  crucial  point.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  blast  and  cupola  cross-section  relation, 
will  there  be  a  certain  velocity  of  the  gases  upward? 
There  will  be  one  bed  level  for  the  best  resultc.  This 
is  when  the  air  coming  from  the  tuyeres  has  had  its 
oxygen  completely  consumed,  but  in  doing  this  has  not 
yet  allowed  much  of  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  to  be- 
come carbon  monoxide — with  the  rendering  latent  of  a 
lot  of  the  heat.  This  point  is  incidentally  the  position 
of  maximum  temperature  and  is  independent  of  the 
weight  of  the  bed.  It  is  dependent  only  upon  the 
height  necessary  to  allow  the  above  mentioned  reac- 
tions. The  best  guide  the  foundryman  has  in  getting 
his  coke  bed  right,  is  to  time  the  "first  iron."  With 
conditions  of  charging  normal,  when  putting  on  the 
blast,  molten  iron  should  be  seen  to  trickle  past  the 
tuyeres  in  about  six  minutes.  As  this  drops  upon  the 
bottom  and  comes  out  of  the  tap-hole  attention  should 
be  given  to  note  when  a  stream  begins  to  run  over  the 
spout  into  the  ladle  or  on  the  floor.  This  should  take 
place  between  eight  and  ten  minutes.  Then  the  bed  will 
have  been  right.  If  in  six  or  seven  minutes,  the  bed 
should  be  raised,  and  conversely  if  the  first  iron  comes 
in  twelve  minutes  or  more,  the  bed  must  be  held  lower 
as  coke  is  wasted  otherwise. 

Poor  Practice  Rather  Than  Poor  Coke 

Right  here,  when  speaking  of  "normal  charging  con- 
ditions," many  a  foundryman  is  to-day  suffering  from 
poor  coke  because  of  his  own  poor  practice.  Going 
about  the  country  many  a  cupola  will  be  seen  in  oper- 
ation the  charging  door  of  which  is  perhaps  only  8 
ft.  above  the  bottom  plate,  whereas  it  should  be  at 
least  15  ft.  The  heat  imparted  the  iron  in  the 
melting  process  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  that 
needed  to  bring  it  up  to  the  melting  point,  the  heat 
necessary  for  the  actual  melting,  and  finally  the  addi- 
tional amount  to  superheat  the  molten  iron  to  the 
proper  point.  In  the  metallurgy  of  cast  iron  it  happens 
tliat  most  of  the  heat  is  required  in  bringing  the 
metal  to  the  melting  point,  or  somewhere  over  white 
heat.  All  this  heat  must  get  into  the  iron  as  it 
passes  from  the  charging  door  downward  into  the  zone 
of  melting.  It  will  naturally  make  quite  a  difference 
whether  the  column  of  metal  and  fuel  in  the  cupola  is 
5  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  bed  or  12  ft.  Furthermore, 
when  the  bed  has  burned  through  properly  and  the 
cupola  has  been  charged,  it  also  makes  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  the  temperature  of  the  first  part  of  the  heat 
whether  the  fully  charged  cupola  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  an  hour  or  more,  or  blast  is  put  on  at  once. 
With  the  ash  content  in  coke  at  about  8  per  cent 
this  situation  is  perhaps  not  so  marked;  but  when 
the  ash  approached  12  per  cent,  matters  begin  to  be 
serious. 

Hence,  the  foundryman  should  observe  his  practice 
closely  and  see  whether  he  cannot  increase  the  height 
of  his  charging  door,  if  too  low.  Also,  he  should 
charge  very  early  in  the  day,  if  possible,  to  allow  the 
cupola  a  chance  to  warm  up  for  at  least  an  hour, 
and  preferably  two.  In  this  way  the  coke  may  be  high 
in  ash  and  sulphur  and  yet  give  serviceable  results. 
Charging  early  naturally  brings  up  the  question  of 
daubing  up  the  cupola.  Unless  the  brick  in  the  melting 
zone  is  chipped  off  clean,  so  that  a  proper  contact  is 
established  between  brick  and  clay  daubing,  the  latter 


will  not  stick  when  under  the  high  temperatures  of 
the  melt.  Any  slag  between  brick  and  daubing  will 
soften  and  allow  the  patches  put  on  to  slide  down. 
The  result  is  not  only  a  thick,  pasty  slag  and  bridged 
tuyeres,  but  a  further  cutting  into  the  lining.  Further- 
more, it  is  necessary  to  use  the  highest  grade  of  clay 
for  daubing  purposes,  as  the  idea  of  daubing-up  is  to 
restore  the  lines  of  the  brick-work,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  successfully  with  inferior  clays. 

Preserving  the  Level  of  Cupola  Bed 

Granted  that  the  cupola  bed  is  of  the  right  height, 
the  next  point  is  to  see  that  it  stays  at  the  right 
height  during  the  entire  melting  operation.  That  is 
to  say,  as  the  top  of  the  bed  burns  away  in  furnishing 
the  heat  necessary  for  melting  the  metal  charge  upon  it, 
the  level  must  be  restored  by  the  intermediate  coke 
charge  coming  down  after  the  iron  has  melted  away. 
This  intermediate  coke  charge  is  a  matter  of  weight 
and  not  height,  as  was  the  case  with  the  bed,  for  here 
it  is  a  question  of  burning  enough  fuel  to  melt  the 
metal  over  it.  Again,  as  the  bed  dare  not  be  lowered 
very  much  before  the  ideal  conditions  at  the  proper 
point  are  spoiled,  the  iron  charge  must  not  be  too  large. 
This  requires  further  explanation: — With  ordinary 
blast  and  cupola  cross-section  conditions  the  height  of 
the  coke  bed  is  22  to  24  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
tuyeres  (it  is  understood  that  but  one  row  of  tuyeres 
is  used).  The  oxygen  of  the  blast  v/ill  therefore  vary 
from  maximum  at  the  tuyeres  to  zero  or  at  least  mini- 
mum at  the  top  of  the  bed.  Similarly,  the  carbon 
dioxide  will  vary  from  nothing  at  the  tuyeres  to  maxi- 
mum at  the  bed  level,  with  carbon  monoxide  just  form- 
ing. It  is  quite  evident  then  that  just  below  the  top  of 
the  bed — say  six  inches — the  ideal  conditions  will  not 
have  been  reached  as  yet,  some  oxygen  being  present, 
the  carbon  dioxide  in  lower  percentage,  and  incidentally 
the  temperature  not  at  the  maximum.  Hence  there  is 
danger  if  the  metal  has  to  melt  at  this  low  level  of 
cold  and  oxidized  iron.  In  practice  it  is  not  advisable 
to  allow  the  bed  to  lower  more  than  four  inches. 

Formula   for   Metal   Charge 

This  at  once  gives  the  standard  metal  charge  for  any 
cupola;  that  is,  with  the  understanding  that  not  more 
than  4  in.  of  coke  may  be  burned  away  each  time  a  metal 
charge  is  melted — and  this  4  in.  of  coke  of  the  bed 
being  replaced  by  the  intermediate  fuel  charge — the 
weight  of  metal  allowable  for  each  charge  will  be  the 
amount  which  can  be  properly  melted  by  the  weight 
of  four  inches  of  coke  in  that  cupola.  In  practice, 
everything  being  right,  there  is  usually  ten  times  as 
much.  Hence  the  foundryman  has  only  to  find  the 
weight  of  coke  filling  four  inches  in  height  of  his 
cupola  and  multiply  this  by  ten  to  know  the  standard 
metal  charge  he  must  use.  This  does  away  with  a  big 
first  charge  and  discussion  on  big  and  little  charges,  etc. 

And  yet  how  different  things  are  in  actual  practice 
when  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  plants  one 
sees  or  finds  described  in  the  technical  press.  For  the 
same  diameter  cupolas  one  foundry  may  use  an  8000- 
Ib.  charge  of  metal  and  another  foundry  3500 
lb.  In  one  case  the  foundrynian  doubles  the  first 
charge,  in  another  he  also  doubles  the  first  inter- 
mediate fuel  charge.  In  nearly  all  cases  more 
coke  gets  into  the  cupolas  than  the  owners  imagine. 
This  may  be  the  saving  condition  where  big  first 
charges  are  used,  and  considering  the  class  of  men 
employed  to  attend  cupolas  such  coke  charged  unneces- 
sarily covers  a  multitude  of  sins  of  poor  distribution 
of  metal,  mistakes  in  weighing,  etc. 

Factors  in  the  Fuel  Ratio 

Unfortunately,  however,  too  much  fuel  means  cold 
iron  just  as  much  as  too  little,  yet  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  unoxidized  metal,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
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a  low  bed.  The  importance  of  getting  just  tha  right 
amount  of  fuel  for  the  cupola  can  be  seen  from  the 
above.  Where  more  than  the  required  amount  of  coke 
has  to  be  used  to  care  for  poor  charging  methods  it 
means  an  abnormal  sulphur  increase  in  the  castings 
produced.  It  also  means  more  ash  to  be  fluxed  away, 
the  chances  of  dirty  iron  and  a  higher  fuel  cost.  While 
it  is  very  poor  policy  to  skimp  with  the  fuel,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  throw  money  away.  The  foundryman 
should  therefore  give  close  personal  attention  to  the 
charging  floor  of  his  foundry  and  see  that  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  brains  is  diverted  to  that  department. 
The  proportion  of  fuel  and  metal,  given  as  one  to 
ten,  the  bed  excluded,  will  of  course  vary  somewhat 
with  the  character  and  heating  value  of  the  coke, 
the  length  of  the  heat,  nature  of  the  metal  charges, 
etc.  The  foundryman  should  watch  the  scoring  of  his 
cupola  every  day  to  see  whether  this  is  confined  to  less 
:han  a  foot,  as  in  good  practice,  or  whether  the  evi- 
dences begin  at  the  tuyeres  and  run  up  3  ft.  or  more. 
The  metal  should  also  be  charged  evenly  and  in  se- 
quence of  steel  first,  pig  and  heavy  pieces  next,  and  the 
lightest  material  for  the  top.  Such  a  situation  should 
be  self-evident. 

Air  Furnace  Troubles 

If  the  cupola  is  run  under  difficulties  today  the  air 
furnace  is  in  a  similar  predicament.  Anything  in  coal 
goes,  whether  the  sulphur  is  up  or  dowm,  lumps  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  and  the  slate  to  be  seen 
tells  of  high  ash.  The  mines  arc  evidently  being  thor- 
oughly cleaned  out  in  preparation  of  a  coming  com- 
petitive campaign  when  things  are  normal  again.  In 
addition  to  coal  troubles  there  are  the  dearth  and  de- 
terioration of  refractories  to  face.  Firebrick  is  a  scarce 
article  of  commerce  today,  and  hence  furnaces  and 
ovens  are  run  to  the  last  ditch,  with  the  usual  conse- 
quences to  the  castings  made.  Here  the  truth  of  the 
saying  about  "the  stitch  in  time"  finds  it  application, 
for  repairs  kept  up  to  the  minute  mean  a  safe  and 
economical  furnace.  The  same  situation  in  regard  to 
scrap-pig  percentages  is  met  with  in  air  furnace  prac- 
tice to-day  as  in  the  cupola,  and  hence  the  sulphur  is 
climbing  steadily.  The  low  efficiency  of  the  air  furnace 
must  eventually  bring  the  open-hearth  method  of  melt- 
ing into  the  foundry.  While  the  open-hearth  is  familiar 
in  advanced  malleable  practice,  the  gray  iron  foundry 
has  tenacionsly  clung  to  the  air  furnace  where  furnace 
melting  is  used  at  all.  But  with  the  excellence  in  prod- 
uct obtained  and  at  a  cost  but  little  over  cupola  iron 
the  first  cost  and  greater  operating  skill  required  will 
not  prevent  the  eventual  introduction.  Probably  the 
first  foundries  to  take  the  matter  of  open-hearth  melt- 
ing for  high  class  gray  iron  work  up  for  trial  will  be 
the  plants  forced  into  making  steel  castings  by  their 
customers.  With  an  open  hearth  equipment  at  hand 
odd  heats  can  be  made  at  any  time  and  cupola  and 
hearth  furnace  results  and  costs  compared. 

The  Electric   Furnace  Gives  Promise 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  rather  gloomy  situation 
for  the  foundry  may  be  placed  the  rapid  introduction 
of  the  electric  furnace — the  only  method  free  from  pig- 
scrap  proportions,  high  sulphur  stock,  oxidized  metal 
and  bad  fuels.  While  it  is  not  yet  applied  commercially 
for  gray  iron  casting  work,  the  elements  of  cost  are 
being  learned,  as  also  the  many  minor  kinks  every 
process  seems  to  embrace.  The  largest  amount  of  heat 
to  impart  to  the  metal  being  that  up  to  the  melting 
point  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  applied 
in  a  soaking  pit,  whence  the  charge  can  be  transferred 
into  the  electric  furnace  for  melting,  super-heating  and 
final  purification.  With  the  knowledge  gained  while 
perfecting  the  electric  steel  casting  process  the  gray 
iron  or  specialty  iron  foundry  should  benefit  greatly 
thereby  eventually. 

If  there  is  any  time  for  the  introduction  of  molding 


machinery  it  is  now.  Wages  are  so  high  and  condi- 
tions comfortable  that  the  men  themselves  see  the  de- 
sirability of  machine  work  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor.  Thd  plants  making  this  line  of  machinery  can- 
not fill  their  orders  fast  enough,  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
there  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  plant  equipment 
noticeable  in  this  direction.  With  the  increasing  solidity 
of  the  machines  themselves  and  the  attention  being 
given  by  the  makers  to  the  peculiar  problems  of  the 
foundryman  mutual  benefit  is  resulting. 

The  foundryman,  therefore,  must  put  up  with  his 
troubles  as  best  he  can  and  be  positive  that  his  end  of 
the  business  is  up  to  date.  He  can  then,  at  least,  do  as 
well  as  the  next  man.  If  his  own  practice  is  poor  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  present  difficulties  will  put  him  in 
a  very  bad  position  with  his  custoniers  for  the  day 
when  things  become  normal  again.  He  must  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  as  it  were,  doing  his  share  as  best  he 
can  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  his  courage  to  face 
the  great  readjustment  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later. 


Exhibit  of  Safety  Devices  at  New  York 

In  conjunction  with  the  convention  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  an  exhibition  of  safety  devices  took 
place  at  Grand  Central  Palace  throughout  last  week. 
Two  of  the  largest  spaces  were  reserved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Safety  and  the  National  Safety  Council,, 
under  the  combined  auspices  of  which  the  exposition, 
was  held. 

Exhibits  of  safety  plans  and  specifications  of  the 
plants  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  and  a  miniature  of  the 
plant  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown, 
Ohio,  were  conspicuous.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  had  an  exhibit  of  safety 
devices,  including  a  guard  for  milling  cutters,  guards 
for  saws,  a  safety  device  for  grinder  heads,  an  over- 
head belt  guard,  a  safety  ladder,  safety  devices  for  punch 
presses,  a  welder's  helmet,  etc.  The  Research  Corpora- 
tion, 63  Wall  Street,  New  York,  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  Cottrell  electrical  precipitation  process  for  col- 
lecting and  recovering  dust  from  blast  furnaces,  lead 
and  copper  converters,  etc.  The  Commonwealth  Steel 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  showed  models  of  its  steel  underframe 
for  passenger  cars.  The  Western  Electric  Co.  gave 
a  working  demonstration  of  its  flood  lamps  for  light- 
ing industrial  plants  for  night  work.  The  Carrier 
Engineering  Corporation,  New  York,  showed  its  tem- 
perature and  humidity  control  apparatus,  and  demon- 
strated their  adaptation  to  industrial  plants.  The 
Powers  Regulator  Co.,  New  York,  also  demonstrated 
an  automatic  temperature-controlling  apparatus  for 
industrial  purposes.  Power-transmitting  appliances 
were  shown  by  the  Standard  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. The  Safety  First  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  had 
an  exhibit  of  its  products.  The  Zeh  &  Hahnemann  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  gave  a  demonstration  of  safety  devices 
on  power  presses.  John  Gibson,  Detroit,  showed  a 
newly  patented  article,  a  chuck  guard.  The  Safety 
First  Mfg.  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  showed  Bull  Dog 
shaft  couplings. 

There  were  several  exhibits  of  helmets,  respirators 
and  similar  devices.  Walter  Soderling,  Inc.,  New  York, 
among  others  showed  a  dust  respirator.  The  Multi- 
Metal  Separating  Screen  Co.,  New  York,  the  Protecto 
Safety  Appliance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  American 
La  France  Engine  Co.  showed  safety  helmets. 

Safety  goggles  were  displayed  by  a  number  of  com- 
panies, including  the  Merry  Optical  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  the  Julius  King  Optical  Co.,  New  York;  the  Stand- 
ard Optical  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  T.  A.  Willson  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Reading,  Pa.;  F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
the  Strong,  Kennard  &  Nutt  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  Kny-Scheerer  Co.,  New  York,  had  an  exhibit  of 
an  emergency  hospital  of  a  type  adapted  to  industrial 
plants.  Pure  water  for  workmen  was  emphasized  by 
the  Puro  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountain  Co.,  Haydenville, 
Mass.;  the  Lungmotor,  an  oxygenizing  device  for  re- 
suscitating those  overcome  by  gas  fumes,  was  exhibited 
by  the  Life  Saving  Devices  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Practical  Welfare  Work  in  Foundries 


Specific  Forms  Developing  Better  Per- 
sonal Relations  Between  Employer  and 
Employee  Irrespective  of  Size  of  Plant 
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Many  large  foundries  operated  by  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  for  some  time  have  carried  on  welfare  work. 
Many  plants  were  located  at  some  distance  from  a  town 
and  it  therefore  became  necessary  practically  to  build 
a  town  adjacent  to  the  plant.  Streets  were  laid  out; 
sewerage  systems,  lighting  systems  and  water  supply 
installed;  hospitals,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  schools  and  libraries 
were  built,  and  many  playgrounds  were  laid  out.  This 
was  done  with  the  realization  that  the  average  human 
being  requires  something  more  than  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  work,  refreshment  and  sleep  to  be  contented; 
for  if  the  worker  does  not  have  his  social  needs  pro- 
vided for  he  is  likely  to  seek  employment  elsewhere 
or  dissipate.  Foundries  that  have  undertaken  this  work 
are  still  continuing  it,  indicating  that  they  feel  it  has 
been  wise.  However,  where  so  much  has  been  done  it 
is  difficult  for  the  small 
plant  with  limited 
means  at  its  disposal 
to  know  just  what  to 
do.  The  following  ideas 
covering  this  matter 
may  properly  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts: 
1,  covering  the  personal 
relations  between  em- 
ployees and  employers 
which  apply  to  any 
plant  irrespective  of 
size,  and  2,  covering 
specific  forms  of  wel- 
fare work  which  do  not 
involve  great  expense 
but  which  bring  results 
and  which  are  within 
reach  of  the  small 
foundry. 

Labor  Turnover 


Committee  of  employee-gardeners  receive  instructions  from  an  agri- 
cultural  expert 


At  a  recent  meeting 

of  the  safety  and  health  section  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Corporation  Schools,  held  in  Buffalo,  statistics 
were  presented  showing  that  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  accidents  which  occur  are  due  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  those  employed  less  than  six  months.  These 
accidents  are  the  result  of  carelessness  or  inexperience 
of  the  new  men  in  either  injuring  himself  or  someone 
•else.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  means  can  be  de- 
veloped for  holding  workers  in  employment  for  longer 
periods  or  decreasing  labor  turnover  to  reasonable  pro- 
portions, accidents  will  automatically  be  reduced  50  per 
cent. 

In  addition  to  heavy  accident  rates  we  find  in  plants 
with  a  high  labor  turnover  much  restlessness,  poor 
esprit  de  corps,  little  initiative  and  low  efficiency.  In 
plants  where  some  thought  has  been  given  to  this 
problem,  it  has  been  found  that  while  wages  and  hours 
of  work  have  some  bearing,  the  personal  factor  also 
has  considerable  weight.  In  the  smaller  plant,  where 
the  manager  is  personally  acquainted  with  practically 
all  of  his  men,  there  should  be  a  better  relationship 
than  in  larger  plants  where  this  co-operation  between 
executive  and  worker  is  practically  impossible.  Com- 
menting on  this  point,  E.  W.  Rice,  president  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  wrote  as  follows  in  the  General 
Electric  Review:  "There  is  today  a  serious  lack  of 
mutual  understanding  between  the  manufacturer  and 
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the  wage  earner  and  while  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  bringing  about  more  harmonious  relations, 
the  situation  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  This  lack  of 
understanding  and  confidence  is  largely  due  to  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  each  other  and  the  knowledge  is  lack- 
ing in  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  wage  earner." 
It  is  evident  that  interest  must  be  mutual  and  the 
desire  for  co-operation  must  exist  to  an  equal  degree 
in  order  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency.  If  an  employer 
makes  unusual  efforts  to  educate  his  employees,  to  pro- 
tect them  against  accidents,  sickness,  old  age,  to  stimu- 
late thrift,  initiative;  if  he  pays  them  a  fair  wage,  etc., 
and  finds  his  employees  indifferent,  taking  things  for 
granted  without  any  attempt  at  reciprocal  co-opera- 
tion, there  is  something  wrong.  There  must  be  equality 
of  interest  and  if  this  interest  cannot  be  brought  about, 

there  are  certain  wrong 
policies  which  are  being 
followed  by  subordi- 
nates. 

As  an  illustration, 
few  in  the  industry 
realize  the  importance 
of  little  things  of  a 
personal  nature,  wntre- 
as  it  is  usually  the  little 
things  which  cause  the 
most  trouble.  A  fore- 
man may  have  an  em- 
ployee who  is  clever, 
who  is  popu'ar  with 
his  fellow  employees 
and  who  perhaps  has 
rather  positive  ideas. 
Rather  than  use,  to  ad- 
vantage, this  latent  en- 
ergy and  originality 
which  the  employee 
possesses,  the  foreman 
may  resent  the  char- 
acteristics in  the  man 
and  even  though  he  is  an  excellent  workman,  doing  his 
work  probably  with  care  and  with  greater  efficiency 
than  other  employees,  will  discharge  the  man  for  some 
slight  infraction  of  rules.  Such  actions  not  only  arouse 
great  bitterness  in  the  discharged  workman,  but  also 
a  feeling  of  resentment  creeps  in  among  the  remaining 
workers.  Where  before  there  was  some  loyalty  in  the 
department,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  starts,  result- 
ing in  time  in  demoralization  of  the  department. 

Factors  Which  Influence  Contentment 

There  is  no  factor  which  means  quite  so  much  to 
an  employee  as  the  factor  of  stability.  Where  attempts 
are  made  to  regulate  production  so  that  employees  are 
not  periodically  out  of  work,  a  better  condition  is 
created  than  in  those  places  where  a  continual  feeling 
of  uncertainty  exists.  High  labor  turnover  is  the  cause 
of  more  ills  than  it  is  ordinarily  given  credit  for.  Em- 
ployers are  doing  much  at  the  present  time  to  mini- 
mize it.  Service  bonuses  and.  pension  systems  have 
been  introduced,  besides  the  practice  of  some  corpora- 
tions of  making  it  imperative  that  every  executive 
must  come  up  through  the  ranks.  Where  the  employees 
in  an  organization  are  frequently  changing  the  new 
employee  does  not  have  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  human  side  of  the  business  before  he  is  off  seek- 
ing employment  with  a  new  concern.  With  a  view  to 
bettering  conditions  some  companies  have  taken  from 
their  foremen  the  privilege  of  discharge,  and  when  an 
employee  does  not  fit  for  some  reason  in  a  particular 
department,  he  is  given  another  trial  in  another  depart- 
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ment.  In  this  way  the  longer  an  employee  remains 
the  better  opportunity  he  has  of  understanding  the 
service  of  the  particular  organization  in  which  he  is 
employed. 

Characteristics  Desirable  in  Social  Workers 

A  welfare  worker's  success  at  the  present  day  de- 
pends largely  up>on  his  ability  to  understand  people. 
In  business  this  also  applies,  which  is  the  reason  why 
so  few  people  become  executives.  Some  people  call  it 
a  knack,  others  say  he  is  a  good  mixer,  but  it  is  seldom 
we  find  the  combination  of  a  mild  nature  and  ability 
to  get  results.  It  seems  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
push  to  put  things  across  and  in  doing  this  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  from  treading  on  someone's  toes.  It  there- 
fore requires,  in  a  successful  welfare  worker,  consider- 
able caution  and  diplomacy,  besides  steadiness  and 
common  sense  at  critical  moments  under  pressure  in 
order  to  meet  unusual  situations  as  they  develop.  As 
few  social  workers  possess  all  these  qualifications,  they 
are  only  successful  as  a  rule  to  a  degree. 

Primarily  a  welfare  worker  must  give  his  life  to 
his  work.  Otherwise  he  is  useless  in  meeting  the  con- 
tinual strain  on  his  sympathy,  enthusiasm,  energy  and 
initiative  which  is  constantly  made.  He  soon  learns 
to  compromise  and  that  progress  can  be  made  only  in 
slow  easy  stages.  For  this  reason  he  must  have  several 
matters  under  develop- 
ment at  the  same  time. 
Where  an  activity  is 
once  started  it  must 
be  given  time  to  grow. 
A  plant  which  is  dug 
up  and  its  roots  ex- 
amined every  few  days 
to  see  what  growth  it 
has  made  soon  dies.  So 
it  is  with  social  activi- 
ties constantly  meddled 
with.  Then  again  or- 
ganizations can  only 
readjust  and  assimilate 
at  a  certain  rate  and  it 
is  better  to  spend  ex- 
cess enthusiasm  and 
energy  in  more  thor- 
oughly investigating 
and  preparing  a  new 
activity  in  its  prelimi- 
nary stages  than  to 
spend  too  much  time 
creating  an  endless 
chain  of  new  methods  and  new  ideas  which  have  not 
been  thoroughly  thought  out  and  adapted  to  an  or- 
ganization. Things  must  fit;  they  may  require  some 
adjustment,  but  there  must  be  a  real  need  for  them. 
They  must  have  a  personal  appeal;  there  must  be 
permanency  or  stability  to  them.  They  must  be  or- 
ganized so  that  they  practically  run  themselves,  and 
so  that  they  will  not  require  constant  attention,  expense 
and  support. 

What  Counts  in  Welfare  Work 

We  can  always  trace  some  good  in  any  form  of 
welfare  work,  depending  upon  the  angle  we  view  it 
from,  but  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what 
counts  the  most.  At  the  present  time  much  is  being 
done,  and  to  weigh  this  matter  properly  we  should 
place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  average  employee 
and  ask  what  really  counts  the  most  and  what  things 
in  emergency  we  could  dispense  with.  It  is  evident 
from  this  viewpoint,  with  the  present  high  cost  of  living 
and  with  war  conditions,  that  things  which  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  the  employees'  salary  are  the  things 
which  count  the  most.  These  are  the  things  which 
necessarily  exert  the  greatest  holding  influence.  Com- 
pany gardens,  bonuses,  selling  articles,  such  as  coal 
and  insurance  at  cost,  have  the  greatest  weight  these 
times.  Where  we  get  employees  in  the  habit  of  saving 
their  money  and  purchasing  in  bulk  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, we  are  not  only  establishing  the  fundamentals  of 
thrift,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  solving  many  of  the 
problems  of  labor  turnover.     The  average  workingman 
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has  a  large  amount  of  free  time  at  his  disposal  which 
should  bring  him  in,  if  properly  used,  a  fair  revenue, 
and  when  fall  comes  if  this  man  has  his  cellar  full  of 
winter's  coal,  wood  and  vegetables  and  is  in  good  phys- 
ical condition  as  a  result  of  his  out-of-door  activities, 
his  whole  viewpoint  towards  life  and  his  company  will 
change  and  he  will  stick  to  his  job. 

Service  Bonuses 

Service  bonuses,  as  the  name  implies,  may  be  off'ered 
for  varying  degrees  of  service,  such  as  five,  ten  or 
twenty  year  periods.  The  bonuses  are  usually  paid  in 
cash,  although  some  companies  give  stock  or  part  cash 
and  part  stock.  The  bonuses  vary  from  5  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  individual's  salary  and  are  paid  annually 
or  semi-annually.  The  same  idea  has  been  worked  out 
in  connection  with  apprentice  courses  where  a  bonus 
is  given  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  It  is  found 
that  such  bonuses  do  have  a  restraining  influence.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  labor  trouble  occurs,  these  bonuses 
as  well  as  pension  systems  have  very  little  restraining 
effect. 

Company  Gardens 

The  idea  of  company  gardens  also  is  not  new,  as 
many  steel  companies  for  some  time  have  taken  part 
of  their  land,  ploughed  and  harrowed  it,  arranged  for 

watering  and  policing. 
Such  an  arrangement  is 
equivalent  to  creating 
a  medium  whereby  the 
employee  can  use  his 
spare  time  to  advantage 
and  obtain  a  revenue 
which  reduces  consider- 
ably his  living  expenses. 
The  employee  benefits 
by  being  in  the  open 
air,  his  spirits  are  bet- 
ter, his  health  is  better 
and  he  is  more  cheer- 
ful and  contented.  Usu- 
ally it  is  well  to  dele- 
gate some  single  indi- 
vidual to  be  responsible 
for  such  an  activity, 
although  when  the  gar- 
dens have  been  assigned 
and  are  under  cu  tiva- 
tion  it  is  important  to 
have  a  committee  o' 
employees  take  general 
charge,  having  an  exhibit  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Accompanying  illustrations  illustrate  gardens  at  the 
Pittsfield  works  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  Three 
hundred  gardens,  50  x  100  ft.  in  size,  were  assigned. 
Each  gardener  signed  an  agreement  stating  that  he 
would  take  proper  care  of  his  garden.  The  gardens 
were  adjacent  to  the  works  and  their  use  was  offered 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  William  Russell  Allen.  Out 
of  the  entire  plot  only  one  piece  has  not  been  cultivated. 
This  was  very  stony  and  was  assigned  late.  It  was 
necessary  to  build  800  ft.  of  temporary  fence  and  run 
1000  ft.  of  water  pipe  line  into  the  property.  A  "raising 
bee"  was  therefore  held  one  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
company  supplying  old  lumber  and  pipe.  It  took  just 
forty  minutes  to  complete  the  work.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  check  these  300  plots  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  employee,  who  was  dropped,  every  one  has  re- 
mained with  the  company  and  taken,  good  care  of  his 
plot.  While  it  is  true  that  this  covers  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  employees  and  refers  to  a  period  of 
only  three  months,  the  unusual  interest  which  has  been 
taken  shows  that  it  is  a  form  of  welfare  work  which 
benefits  the  employee  considerably  and  does  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  labor  turnover. 

Selling  Coal 

Coal  the  past  winter  was  difficult  to  secure  and  the 
price  was  high.  Some  companies  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  co-operating  with  their  employees  in  sell- 
ing coal  at  cost.  At  the  Pittsfield  works  we  formed  a 
Coal    Club   and   sold   2000   tons   of  coal   at  cost.     The 


ill   40  minutes  erected  800  ft.  of  fencing  and  laid  1000 
ft.  of  water  pipe 
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coal  was  screened  with  an  automatic  loader,  as  shown 
in  the  illustrations,  and  delivered  with  motor  trucks 
and  teams.  In  securing  the  coal  about  one-half  of  the 
coal  was  purchased  at  a  low  figure  and  the  other  half 
was  secured  at  a  somewhat  higher  figure,  as  it  was 
purchased  on  a  rising  market  and  it  was  necessary  at 
that  time  to  buy  fancy  coal  or  take  nothing.  Neverthe- 
less, the  employees  supported  the  proposition  exceed- 
ingly well  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  steadying  the 
local  market,  due  to  increasing  the  amount  which  would 
normally  have  been  received. 

As  before  stated,  when  fall  comes  and  the  average 
employee  has  his  cellar  weJ  supplied  with  coal  and 
vegetables  it  is  going  to  give  him  a  chance  to  catch  up 
and  accumulate.  This  sort  of  welfare  work  reaches. 
Many  of  our  other  forms  of  work  are  desirable  and  the 


Gear  Manufacturers  Meet  in  Chicago 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  American  Gear 
Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  Sept.  l.'i,  14  and  15,  about  40 
gear  manufacturers  from  various  cities  being  present. 
The  membership  of  the  association  consists  solely  of 
corporations,  firms  or  individuals  actively  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  cutting  of  gears  for  the  use  of 
others,  and  its  purpose  is  the  development,  standard- 
ization and  improvement  of  the  gear  industry.  Stand- 
ardization, such  as  has  been  effected  in  electrical  motors, 
was  given  special  attention  at  the  meeting. 

The  executive  committee  f^f  the  association  met 
Sept.  13  and  on  the  following  day  the  general  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  F.  W.  Sinram,  Van  Dorn  &  Dut- 


In  loading  for  distribution  the  2200  tons  of  coal  of  the  Coal    Club,   a   portable   elevator  was  used,   discharging   across    a 

screen  into  the  truck 


men  are  generally  interested  in  them,  but  they  exert 
a  holding  influence  to  a  less  degree  than  the  grouping 
discussed. 

Large  New  Japanese  Steel  Plant 

What  is  called  one  of  the  largest  steel  organizations 
in  Japan  is  just  about  to  complete  its  organization. 
U.  S.  Consul  General  George  H.  Scidmore,  of  Yoko- 
hama, reports  its  plans.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Oriental  Steel  Mfg.  Co.  and  has  been  projected  to  take 
over  the  rights  obtained  by  the  Sino-Japanese  Indus- 
trial Development  Co.  and  to  work  the  Taochun  iron 
mine  in  Anhui.  The  promoters  delayed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  to  make  sure  of  the  official  bounties 
under  the  steel  industry  encouragement  law  just 
promulgated. 

The  company  plans  to  establish  a  blast  furnace  to 
produce  pig  iron  at  the  rate  of  170,000  tons  a  year, 
a  steel  mill  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  tons  of  steel 
ingots,  a  rolling  mill  to  produce  more  than  75,000  tons 
of  various  shapes  and  other  units  which  will  turn  out 
miscellaneous  products.  There  will  be  two  blast  fur- 
naces with  a  capacity  of  250  tons  a  day  each.  In  the 
steel  plant  three*  furnaces  will  be  installed  with 
auxiliary  equipment.  The  company's  experts  for  some 
time  pa.st  have  been  investigating  possible  locations,  and 
Imari,  Saga  prefecture,  has  been  finally  approved  as 
the  site. 

At  present  the  output  of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  is  about  70  per  cent  tin  plate  and  30  per 
cent  black  and  galvanized  sheets.  Formerly  the  larger 
part  of  the  output  of  this  company  was  sheets,  but 
owing  to  the  heavy  demand  for  bright  plate  for  con- 
tainers for  perishable  foods,  the  company  has  been  in- 
creasing its  output  of  tin  plate  and  cut  down  sheets. 


ton  Co.,  Cleveland,  president  of  the  organization.    Dur- 
ing the  convention  papers  were  read  as  follows: 

"Advertising  Don'ts,"  J.   C.   McQuiston,   R.   D.   Nut- 
tall  Co.,   Pittsburgh. 

"Heat  Treating  and  Hardening  of  Gears,"  W.  H. 
Phillips,  R.  D.  Nuttall  Co. 

"Inspection  of  Gearing,"  B.  S.  Waterman,  Brown 
&   Sharpe   Mfg.   Co.,   Providence,   R.   I. 

"Spur  Gearing  by  the  Rotary  or  Disk  Cutting  Proc- 
ess," H.  E.  Eberhardt,  Newark  Gear  Cutting  Machine 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"Spur  Gears  by  the  Shaper  Method,"  F.  Schneider, 
Van  Dorn  &  Dutton  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  afternoons  of  Sept.  14  and  15  were  devoted  to 
entertainment  furnished  by  the  Chicago  members.  The 
officers  of  the  association,  aside  from  Mr.  Sinram,  are: 
H.  E.  Eberhardt,  vice-president;  F.  D.  Hamlin,  Earle 
Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  secretary,  and  Frank 
Horsburgh,  Horsburgh  &  Scott  Co.,  Cleveland,  treas- 
urer. The  executive  committee  consists  of  F.  W.  Sin- 
ram, F.  D.  Hamlin,  H.  E.  Eberhardt,  Frank  Horsburgh, 
Milton  Rupert,  of  the  R.  D.  Nuttall  Co.,  George  L.  Mark- 
land,  Jr.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Gear  Works,  and  Biddle 
Arthens  of  the  Simon  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Government  now  classes  a  40-mile  haul  as  a 
motor  truck  haul,  according  to  R.  E.  Chamberlain,  truck 
sales  manager  Packard  Motor  Car  Co  ,  and  shippers 
who  want  to  aid  the  Government  as  well  as  to  improve 
their  own  service  have  enlisted  the  motor  truck  as  the 
logical  carrier  for  hauls  up  to  and  even  beyond  this 
distance. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.  blew  in  its  blast  furnace 
at  Irondale,  Wash.,  Sept.  10.  The  furnace,  which  was 
owned  and  for  a  time  operated  by  the  Western  Steel 
Corporation,  was  last  active  in  1910. 


Foundrymen's  Conventions  at  Boston 

Plans  for  the  Professional  Sessions  and  the  Machinery 
Exhibition  —  Elaborate  Arrangements  for  Enter- 
tainment—New Record  for  Number  of  Exhibitors 


THE  city  of  Boston,  famous  for  its  history  and  its 
greatness,  past  and  present,  will  be  the  place  of 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Institute  of  Metals  this  year, 
beginning  Monday,  Sept.  24,  and  ending  Friday,  Sept.  28. 
When  the  foundrymen  last  met  in  Boston,  15  years 
ago,  there  was  an  attendance  of  less  than  300.  This 
year  there  will  be  probably  3000.  Last  year,  when  the 
conventions  were  held  in  Cleveland  and  there  were  about 
130  exhibitors,  with  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  pro- 
fessional meetings,  a  new  record  was  established,  but 
this  year  space  has  been  assigned  to  nearly  150  exhibit- 


rately  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
mornings. 

The  exhibition  will  open  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Me- 
chanics Hall  and  will  close  Friday  night.  Throughout 
the  week,  plants  of  interest  will  be  visited.  The  Waltham 
Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  visitors.  Friday  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
especially  to  plant  visitation  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  a  number  of  foundries  and  industrial 
plants  in  the  Boston  district  for  their  inspection  by  the 
visitors. 

With  the  libraries,  art  galleries,  Harvard  University 
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Condensed  Program  of  Foundry  Week 


Monday,  Sept.  24 
10.00  a.  m. — Registration,  Mechanics  Building. 
Opening  of  exhibition. 
3.00  p.  m. — Joint  Opening  Session,  American 
Foundrymen's  Association  and  American  In- 
stitute of  Metals,  Paul  Revere  Hall,  Me- 
chanics Building. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  25 
9.30  a.  m. — Melting  and  Casting  Session,  Am- 
erican  Institute  of   Metals,   Hotel   Somerset. 
10.00  a.  m. — Professional      Session,      American 
Foundrymen's  Association,  Paul  Revere  Hall. 
1.30  p.  m. — Boat  ride  in  and  about  Boston  Har- 
bor with  a  landing  at  Nantasket  Beach. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  26 
9.30  a.  m. — Non-ferrous     Metals     for     Muni- 
tions,  American   Institute  of   Metals,   Hotel 
Somerset. 
10.00  a.  m. — General    Session,    American    Foun- 
drymen's AssQciation,  Paul  Revere  Hall;  and 
Malleable  Session,  Mechanics'  Hall. 
3.00  p.  m. — Baseball   game,    Fenway    Park,    Bos- 
ton versus  Cleveland. 


8.15  p.  m. — Theater 
house. 


party,     Keith's     vaudeville 


Thursday,  Sept.  27 

9.30  a.  m. — Testing  Session,  American  Institute 
of  Metals,  Hotel  Somerset. 
10.00  a.  m.— Steel     Session,      American      Foun- 
drymen's   Association,    Mechanics    Building; 
Gray  Iron  Session,  Paul  Revere  Hall. 
12.00      m. — Luncheon  for  the  ladies,  followed  by 

an  automobile  ride. 
12.30  p.  m. — Visit  to  the  West  Lynn  plant  of  the 
General   Electric  Co.,  luncheon  to  be  served 
at  the  plant. 
7.00  p.  m. — Annual  banquet,  Copley-Plaza  Hotel. 

Friday,  Sept.  28 

9.30  a.  m. — Metallurgy     and     Metallography, 
American  Institute  of  Metals,  Hotel  Somer- 
set. 
10.00  a.  m. — Steel   Session,   American    Foundry- 
men's      Association,      Mechanics      Building; 
General  Session,  Paul  Revere  Hall. 
Plant   visitation. 
Exhibition    closes    at   night. 
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ors.  As  the  reserved  floor  space  is  considerably  in  excess      and  the  magnificent  new  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts 


of  that  occupied  in  Cleveland,  the  success  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  assured,  and  the  outlook  is  that  the  attendance 
at  the  professional  sessions  will  be  larger  than  it  was 
in  Cleveland. 

A  long  and  varied  list  of  papers  has  been  prepared 
by  the  two  associations,  and  complete  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  holding  of  the  meetings  at  such 
times  as  to  accommodate  the  greatest  number  in  at- 
tendance. The  plan,  which  was  so  successful  last  year, 
of  having  joint  management  by  the  two  associations 
of  the  exhibition  of  foundry  equipment  and  supplies  and 
of  machinery  and  accessories  will  be  continued  this  year, 
as  will  also  the  plan  of  holding  one  meeting  each  day 
80  as  to  allow  those  attending  the  conventions  to  in- 
spect the  exhibits,  visit  plants  and  participate  in  enter- 
tainment features  at  their  pleasure.  Some  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  committees  promise  to  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  implements  of  war. 

The  associations  will  have  a  joint  opening  session 
in  Paul  Revere  Hall,  Mechanics  Building,  at  three 
o'clock  Monday  afternoon,  Sept.  24,  and  this  will  be  the 
only  afternoon  session.   The  associations  will  meet  sepa- 


Institute  of  Technology  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  any 
visitors  to  pick  out  places  of  interest  to  visit,  but  a 
number  of  entertainment  features  have  been  provided. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  steamer  will  leave  for  a  spe- 
cial harbor  trip,  including  a  landing  at  Nantasket 
Beach,  and  luncheon  will  be  served  on  board.  Wednes- 
day afternoon  the  visiting  foundrymen  will  attend  a 
baseball  game  between  the  Boston  and  Cleveland  Amer- 
ican League  teams  at  Fenway  Park.  A  vaudeville  per- 
formance will  be  enjoyed  Wednesday  evening  at  Keith's 
theater.  Thursday  afternoon  the  West  Lynn  plant  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.  will  be  visited,  and  in  the 
evening  the  annual  banquet,  which  has  become  famous 
in  the  past  three  or  four  years  for  its  admirable  fea- 
tures, will  be  held  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  Speakers 
of  national  reputation  will  be  heard  and  some  unusual 
entertainment  features  will  be  provided. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  visiting  ladies  are 
assured  a  delightful  time.  They  will  take  part  in  the 
boat  ride  Tuesday  afternoon  and  be  given  tickets  for 
the  ball  game  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Keith's  theater 
Wednesday  evening.  They  will  also  enjoy  a  luncheon 
Thursday  and   the  banquet   Friday. 
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Exhibitors  at  the  Foundry  and  Machine  Exposition 

(Letters  dcsic/nate  {/eneral   location   on   the  plans  on   the  facing   page) 


Abell-Howe  Co.,  565  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago.  .B 

Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia A 

Albany  Sand  &  Supply  Co.,  Albany,  N.   Y A 

American  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Cleveland B 

American  Gum  Products  Co.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  .A 
American   Lighting   Co.,    1422    West   Randolph    Street,    Chi- 
cago     A 

American  Molding  Machine  Co..  Terre  Haute,  Ind D 

American  Museum  of  Safety,  New  York A 

American    Pipe    Bending    Machine    Co.,     39    Pearl    Street, 

Boston    B 

Arcade  Mfg.  Co.,  Freeport,  111 D 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co.,  Pittsburgh C 

Asbury  Graphite  Mills,  Asbury,   N.   J A 

Athol  Machine  Co.,  Athol,  Mass A 

Atkins   &   Co.,    E.    C,   Indianapolis C 

Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co.,  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago.  .B 

B.  &  B.  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis D 

Beaudry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  141  Milk  Street.  Boston C 

Berkshire   Mfg.    Co.,    Cleveland B 

Chas.  H.  Besley  &  Co.,  118  North  Clinton  Street,  Chicago.  .  .C 

Bilton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn ■ C 

S.   Birkenstein  &  Sons,   377  West  Ontario  Street,  Chicago.  .B 

G.  S.  Blodgett  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt B 

Blystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa B 

Brass  World  Publishing  Co.,  New  York A 

Bridgeport   Safety  Emery  Wheel   Co.,   Bridgeport,  Conn....C 
Brown   Specialty   Machinery  Co.,   2448  West  Twenty-second 

Street,    Chicago     D 

Buckeye  Products  Co.,  919  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati B 

Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y A 

Cataract   Refining   &    Mfg.    Co.,    Buffalo A 

Champion   Foundry  &   Machine   Co.,   Chicago B 

Frank  D.   Chase,   Peoples  Gas   Building,   Chicago B 

Chase  Turbine  Mfg.   Co.,   Orange,   Mass C 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool   Co.,   Fisher  Building,   Chicago.  .  .  .D 

Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland B 

Cincinnati   Pulley   Machinery   Co>,   Cincinnati C 

Charles  J.   Clark,    1716   West  Adams   Street,   Chicago B 

Cleveland   Blow  Pipe  &  Mfg.   Co.,   Cleveland D 

Cleveland-Osborn  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York A 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland D 

fhos.  E.  Coale  Lumber  Co.,  Philadelphia B 

Combined  Supply  &  Equipment  Co.,  766  Grant   Street,   Buf- 
falo    A 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  New  York B 

Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co..  St.  Louis D 

Cutter  &  Wood  Supply  Co.,  70  Pearl  Street,  Boston B 

Davis-Bournonville  Co.,  Jersey  City,   N.   J D 

Debevoise-Anderson  Co.,  56  Liberty  Street,  New  York A 

Dings  Magnetic  Separator  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis B 

Divine  Brothers  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y .  .  .C 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Hancock  Building,  Boston A 

Stanley   Doggett,   New   York A 

G.   Drouve   Co.,    Bridgeport,    Conn B 

Eastern  Brass  &  Ingot  Corporation,  Waterbury,  Conn A 

Federal  Foundry  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland D 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,   Chicago A 

Forbes  &  Myers,  172  Union  Street,  Worcester,  Mass C 

Foreign  Crucibles,    Ltd.,   Hudson   Terminal   Building,   New 

York    A 

Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  1831  Columbus  Road,  Cleveland.  .B 

Gardner  Machine  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis C 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y C 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I B 

General  Platers'  Supply  Co.,  New  York A 

Goldschmldt  Thermit  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York A 

Great  Western  Mfsr.  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan B 

Harrison     Supply    Co.,     5     Dorchester    Avenue     Extension, 

Boston    A 

Hart  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn A 

Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y B 

Hayward  Co.,  50  Church  Street.  New  York A 

Herman    Pneumatic    Machine    Co.,    Union    Bank    Building. 

Pittsburgh   B 

Hill,  Clarke  &  Co.,  156  Oliver  Street,  Boston C 

Hoevel  Mfg.  Corporation,  50  Church  Street,  New  York D 

Herman  A.  Holz,  1  MadlHon  Avenue,  New  York A 

International    Molding    Machine    Co.,    2614    West    Sixteenth 

Street,   Chicago    B 

The  Iron  Aoe,  New  York A 

JennlHon-Wrlght  Co.,   Toledo.    Ohio A 

Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons,   Buffalo B 

T.    P.    Kelly    &    Co.,    Inc..    355    West    Twenty-sixth    Street, 
New  York   A 


Juliu.s  King  Optical  Co.,  7  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  .  .A 

Lamson  Co.,   Boston B 

Lee.s-Bradner    Co.,    Cleveland C 

Lewis-Sliepard   Co.,    48   Binlord    Street,    Boston A 

Ludlum  Electric  Furnace  Corporation,  New   York A 

David  Lupton's  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia B 

Lynd-Farquhar  Co.,  419  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston C 

J.  S.  McCormick  Co..  Pittsburgh B 

McCrosky   Reamer   Co.,    Meadville,    Pa C 

McLain's  System,  Inc.,  808  Goldsmith  Building,  Milwaukee, 

Wis B 

Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont A 

Macleod  Co.,  Cincinnati B 

Mahr  Mfg.   Co.,   Minneapolis,   Minn D 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,   Branford,  Conn D 

Metal   Industry,   New  York A 

Michigan  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Detroit A 

Midland  Machine  Co.,  Detroit D 

Moltrup  Steel  Products  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa B 

Monarch  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md B 

Mott  Sand  Blast  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y D 

E.    H.   Mumford   Co.,   Elizabeth,   N.   J D 

Mumford     Molding     Machine     Co.,     1765     Elston     Avenue, 

Chicago    B 

National  Engineering  Co.,  505  Tacoma  Building,  Chicago.  .  .D 

National  Safety  Council,  Chicago A 

New   Chicago  Crucible   Co.,   Chicago A 

New    England    Coal    &    Coke    Co.,    Ill    Devonshire    Street, 

Boston    A 

New  Haven  Sand  Blast  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn B 

Wm.   H.   Nicholls  Co..   Brooklyn,   N.   Y D 

Norma  Co.  of  America.   1790  Broadway,  New  York A 

Norton  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass C 

S.    Obermayer   Co.,    Chicago B 

O.  K.  Crucible  Co.,  New  York A 

Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich C 

Osborn  Mfg.  Co.,  5401  Hamilton  Avenue,  Cleveland D 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Co..   646  Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  Newark, 

N.  J c 

Pangborn   Corporation.   Hagerstowh,   Md B 

J.  W.  Paxson  Co.,  1021  Delaware  Street,  Philadelphia A 

Penton   Publishing  Co.,   Cleveland A 

Philadelphia    Bourse,    Philadelphia A 

Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,   Chicago A 

Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh A 

Portage   Silica  Co.,   Youngstown,   Ohio B 

Henry    E.     Pridmore,    Inc.,     1901     South    Rockwell     Street, 

Chicago    D 

Quigley  Furnace  Specialties   Co.,    26   Cortlandt   Street,   New 

York   B 

Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,   Chicago C 

Richey,   Browne  &  Donald,   Inc.,   Maspeth,   N.   Y B 

Rivett  Lathe  &  Grinder  Co.,  Brighton,  Boston C 

Robeson  Process  Co.,  18  East  Forty-first  Street.  New  York.  .A 

Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati A 

Safety  First  Shoe  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I A 

Sand    Mixing    Machine    Co.,    52    Vanderbilt    Avenue,    New 

York B 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. .  .B 

Simonds   Mfg.    Co.,   Fitchburg,   Mass C 

W.  W.  Sly  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland B 

R.    P.    Smith  &  Sons  Co.,   Chicago A 

Werner  G.  Smith  Co.,  Cleveland A 

Standard  Equipment  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn D 

Sterling  Wheelbarrow  Co.,  West  Allis,  Wis A 

W.   P.   Stodder,   Syracuse,   N.   Y B 

Strong,   Kennard  &   Nutt  Co.,   Cleveland A 

Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago D 

Swan  &  Finch  Co.,  New  York B 

Thomas  Iron  Co.,  50  Congress  Street,  Boston A 

Titanium  Bronze  Co.,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y B 

United  Compound   Co.,   228  Milk   Street,   Buffalo A 

United  Metal  Hose  Co.,  89  Chambers  Street,  New  York B 

U.  S.  Graphite  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich B 

U.  S.  Molding  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland D 

U.  S.  Silica  Co.,  419  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago B 

J.  D.  Wallace  &  Co.,  1401  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. B 

Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland C 

Wentworth  Institute,  Boston B 

Wheeler  &  Holcomb  Co.,  1360  Wells  Street,  Chicago A 

White  &  Bro.,  Richmond  and  Hedley  Streets,  Philadelphia .  .A 

Whitehead   Brothers  Co.,   Providence,   R.   I A 

Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey,  111 B 

E.  J.  Woodlson  Co.,  Detroit D 

T.  B.  Wood's  Sons  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa A 
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Exhibitors  and  the  Products  Displayed 


Abell-Howe  Co.,  Chicago. — A  display  of  the  Howe  detachable 
tongue  truck  in  various  styles  of  platforms  and  bodies ; 
also  an  American  electric  hoist  in  operation,  and  operat.ng 
models  of  American  high  speed  chain  and  Union  roller  and 
bushing  chain.      Represented   by  Oliver  J.   Abell,  president. 

Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia. — Display  of  Ajax  process  ingots 
and  a  variety  of  castings.  Exh.bit  in  charge  of  Frank  M. 
W.lleson,  New  England  representative,  with  G.  H.  Clamer, 
first  v.ce-president  and  secretary  ;  Charles  F.  Hopkins,  su- 
perintendent ;  A.  MacDougall,  New  York  representative, 
and  Joseph  C.  Brightbill,  Ph.ladelphia  representative,  and 
J.  Millson  Graham  in  attendance. 

Alba.iy  Sand  &  Supply  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Exhibit  of  a  range 
made  in  the  company's  sand  by  the  Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg. 
Co.,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  Boston.  Represented  by  Charles 
H.  B  rd  and  Lawrence  Murray,  president. 

American  Foundry  Equipment  Co.  and  the  Sand  Mixing  Ma- 
chine Co.  (combined).  New  York. — A  display  of  a  new 
design  of  sand  cutting  machine  for  cutting  molders'  sand 
which  in  addition  to  cutting  it  will  also  pile  it  alongside  the 
bench  or  mach.ne  for  stationary  molding;  also  new  "Hu- 
mane" rotary  table  sand  blast  room  in  operation,  and  other 
sand  blast  equipment.  Represented  by  V.  E.  Minich,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager ;  H.  L.  Wadsworth,  Cleve- 
land, factory  manager  ;  Hutton  H.  Haley,  Detroit,  district 
manager ;  John  D.  Alexander,  Cleveland,  and  Charles  G. 
Smith,  Philadelphia,  sales  representatives. 

American  Gum  Products  Co.,  New  York. — Goulac  core  binder, 
together  with  cor^  and  castings.  Represented  by  Gordon 
I.  Lindsay,  general  manager  ;  W.  E.  Baird,  manager  foun- 
dry department ;  R.  H.  Mills,  salesman  ;  F.  B.  Thomas  and 
M.  F.  Coughl.n. 

American  Lighting  Co.,  Chicago. — Display  of  Western  Elec- 
tric-Davis flood  lights.  Represented  by  Will  J.  Davis,  Jr., 
president ;  F.  M.  Evans  and  J.  C.  Starr. 

American  Mold.ng  Machine  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — A  10-in. 
jolt-rammmg,  rock-over  molding  machine  in  operation,  as 
well  as  a  jolt-ramming  stripping  plate  machine  with  a  12-in. 
draw.     Represented  by  W.  C.  Norcross  and  L.  J.  Cox. 

American  Pipe  Bending  Machine  Co.,  Boston. — Display  of 
three  models  of  "Wonder"  pipe  bending  machines.  Repre- 
sented by  Marks  Angel,  James  Heggie,  John  Heggie  and 
Edmond  P.   Blake. 

Arcade  Mfg.  Co.,  Freeport,  111. — Display  of  24-in.  power 
rollover  jolt  and  pattern  drawing  machine,  24-in.  modern 
jolt  showing  a  ferrule  plate,  piston  cope  machine,  piston 
drag  machine,  38-in.  modern  jolt,  No.  2  modern  jolt,  No. 
90  combined  jolt  squeezer,  8-in.  air  squeezer,  3-in.  Midget 
core  jolter,  2-X  hand  squeezer,  17% -in.  Norcross  jarring 
machine,  and  Brillion  pouring  device.  Represented  by  E. 
H.  Morgan,  Charles  Morgan.  L.  L.  Munn,  R.  E.  Turnbull, 
Henry  Tscherning,  August  Christen  and  G.  D.  Wolfley. 

Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Display  of  insulating 
brick,  cork  covering  for  water,  brine  and  ammonia  lines, 
high  pressure  covering,  and  corkboard  for  refrigeration  pur- 
poses.    Represented  by  A.  L.  Dorr  and  E.  C.  Lloyd. 

Athol  Machine  Co.,  Athol,  Mass. — Display  of  Athol  and 
Starrett  improved  vises  of  all  types,  mechanics'  fine  tools 
and  other  products  of  this  concern's  manufacture.  Repre- 
sented by  Stephen  E.  French,  general  manager  and  superin- 
tendent, and  H.  K.   Parkman,  salesman.  . 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. — An  exhibit  of  metal  saws, 
such  as  c  rcular.  hack  blades  and  frames,  hand  saws,  Kwik 
Kut  metal  cutting  machines  and  foundry  plates.  Repre- 
sented by  T.  H.  Endlcott,  W.  L.  Timpone  and  T.  A.  Carroll. 

Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co.,  Chicago. — A  display  of  A  &  L  interior 
creosoted  wood  blocks  installed  in  the  floor  of  the  booth. 
Represented  by  A.  H.  Noyes,  secretary  and  treasurer  ;  W.  H. 
Blythe  Ch  cago ;  B.  S.  McConnell  and  F.  W.  Decker,  con- 
struction engineers,  Cleveland ;  R.  G.  Inslee  and  R.  H. 
Inslee,  construction  engineers.  New  York,  and  H.  G.  Steph- 
ens, construction  engineer,  Philadelphia. 

B.  &  B.  Mtg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis. — Display  of  portable 
and  stationary  power  and  hand  molding  machines.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  Kesler,  secretary. 

Beaudry  &  Co.,  Boston. — Display  of  100-lb.  Beaudry  Cham- 
pion hammer  and  a  50-lb.  Fairbanks  hammer,  both  in 
operation.  Represented  by  O.  Abrabamsen,  treasurer,  and 
Archibald  Parsons,  treasurer  of  the  United  Hammer  Co. 
Berkshire  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland. — D  splay  of  air  and  hand 
squeezer  molding  machine  with  special  lifting  device  ;  iron, 
wood  and  aluminum  flasks,  match  plates,  vibrators,  flask 
fltt'ngs,  etc.  Represented  by  R.  H.  York,  president ;  W.  A. 
Price,  treasurer;  W.  D.  Fraser,  manager,  and  G.  L.  Cannon. 

Charles  H.  Besly  &  Co.,  Chicago. — Display  of  No.  17,  24-ln. 
L  Besley  wide  face  ring  wheel  grinder  with  30-in.  di.sk 
wheel  ;  No.  15.  30-in.  B  Kesley  pattern  makers'  disk  grinder; 
No.  19,  53-ln.  Besly  horizontal  disk  grinder,  and  No.  6, 
20-ln.   Besly  double-spindle   disk  grinder.      Represented   by 


Edward  P.  Welles,  president ;  Charles  A.   Knill,  Ralph  W. 
Young,  Charles  H.  Munch  and  John  C.  Curns. 

Champi(jn  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Chicago. — Exhibit  of  two 
Cliamp.on  electric  sand  riddles  in  oi)eration.  Represented 
by  T,  J.  Magnuson  and  H.  O.  Magnuson. 

S.  Birkenstein  &  Sons,  Chicago. — Display  of  ingot  brass,  man- 
ganese bronze  ingot,  phosi)hor  bronze  ingot,  ingot  copper, 
pig  tin,  pig  lead  and  babbitt  metal  and  other  non-ferrous 
base  metals  and  their  alloys,  also  castings  made  frtjm  the.se 
products  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  working  qualities. 

G.  S.  Blodgett  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. — Display  of  small  port- 
able ovens  used  for  enameling,  japanning  and  for  core  bak- 
ing purposes.     Represented  by  R.  L.  Patrick,  treasurer. 

Blystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. — Display  of  7  cu. 
ft.  Blystone  mixer  with  screen,  3-hp.  motor  and  power  dis- 
charge attached.  Represented  by  Luther  G.  Conroe  and 
T.  A.  Graham. 

Bridgeport  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Dis- 
play of  No.  7  alternating  current  motor-driven  floor  grind- 
ers with  ball  bearings,  equipped  with  improved  steel  guards, 
and  a  No.  1  alternating  current  swing  frame  grinder. 
Represented  by  D.  T.  Homan,  vice-president,  and  A.  H. 
Kean,  treasurer. 

Brown  Specialty  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago. — Display  of  No.  1 
revolving  barrel  sandblast  machine  equ  pped  with  cloth 
screen  type  dust  arrestor  and  exhaust  fan,  and  Style  A 
hammer  core  machine,  both  of  which  will  be  ir  operation, 
and  Style  B  hammer  core  machine  and  an  electric  duplex 
shaker.  Represented  by  Elmer  A.  Rich,  Jr.  ;  J.  E.  Sweet. 
R.  E.  Laycock,  J.  L.  Laycock  and  R.  G.  Coburn. 

Buckeye  Products  Co,  Cincinnati. — Display  of  metal  melting 
crucible  and  non-crucible  furnaces,  air  and  electric  v  brat- 
ors,  parting  compound,  core  compound,  patent  flask  guides 
and  pins,  metal  fluxes,  etc.  Represented  by  C.  J.  Goeh- 
ringer,  president ;  D.  S.  Marfleld,  treasurer,  and  the  follow- 
ing salesmen:  B.  Bernbaum,  C.  Gysin,  J  B.  Carpenter 
and  E.  R.  Sutton. 

Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Samples  of  crude 
carborundum  crystals  and  crude  aloxite.  Represented  by 
J.  E.  Rayner,  manager  of  the  Boston  store,  and  John  Mac- 
Arthur,  H.  E.  Hammond,  G.  E.  Dresser  and  H.  H.  M  Her,  of 
the  Boston  store  ;  O.  C.  Dobson,  of  the  Pittsburgh  store  ;  H. 
E.  Kerwin,  of  the  Chicago  store,  and  C.  E.  Hawke,  manager 
service  department. 

Cataract  Reflning  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo. — Cutting  oils  and  com- 
pounds, quenching  and  tempering  oilc,  core  oil  and  parting. 
Represented  by  A.  A.  Schaefer,  F.  F.  Hennessy,  J.  A.  Mac- 
Veagh,  M.  E.  Becker,  F.  N.  Tweedy,  J.  Purvis,  N.  C.  Back, 
P.  M.  Edwards  and  L.  C.  Sm  th. 

Prank  D.  Chase,  Chicago. — A  display  of  photographs  and 
colored  illustrations  of  plants  designed  by  the  firm  as  an 
industrial  engineer,  and  standards  developed  for  the  con- 
struction of  furnaces,   ovens,  etc. 

Chase  Turbine  Mfg.  Co.,  Orange,  Mass. — An  exhibit  of  auto- 
matic polishing  and  buffing  machines  under  power  and  in 
actual  use,  adapted  for  the  polishing  and  buffing  of  round, 
flat  or  cylindrical  parts.  Divine  Bros.  Co.,  polishing  engi- 
neer, Utica,  N.  Y.,  occupies  a  part  of  this  space,  showing 
a  complete  line  of  wheels,  wheel  dressers  and  balancers 
and  polishing  tools.  Chase  Turbine  Mfg.  Co.  represented  by 
W.  G.  Chapman  and  Divine  Bros.  Co.  represented  by  B.  H. 
Divine  and  F.  W.  Sturdevant. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago. — One  of  its  compressors 
will  furnish  about  one-half  of  the  compressed  air  used  by 
exhibitors.  Pneumatic  riveting,  chipping,  sand  ramming, 
grinding,  hoisting,  electric  drilling  and  other  tools  and  a 
new  portable  electric  sand  sifter  will  be  displayed.  In 
charge  of  A.  C.  Andresen  ;  also  P.  S.  Eggleston,  manager 
Boston  otf\ce  ;  E.  J.  Foley  and  others. 

Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland. — Cyclone  hoists  and 
matchless  trolleys  displayed.  Represented  by  George  W. 
Bateman. 

Cincinnati  Pulley  Machinery  Co.,  Cincinnati. — A  display  of 
one  three-spindle  No.  ^^  Avey  drilling  mach  ne  equipped 
with  gravity  feed  for  each  spindle ;  and  a  number  of  other 
machines,  many  of  them  in  operation.  Represented  by  L. 
B.  Patterson,  president  and  treasurer ;  J.  G.  Hey,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager ;  J.  F.  Merrielees,  general 
superintendent,   and   C.   K.   Cairns,   sales   manager. 

Charles  J.  Clark,  Chicago. — Display  of  blast  volume  meters 
and  allied  instruments.     Represented  by  Charles  J.  Clark. 

Cleveland  Blow  Pipe  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland. — A  display  of  a 
motor-driven  exhaust  fan,  various  designs  of  hoods  for 
use  on  buffing,  polishing  and  emery  wheels,  dust  collector 
and  the  necessary  material  required  to  connect  from  the 
emery  wheels  to  the  exhaust  fan  and  from  the  exhaust  fan 
to  the  dust  collector ;  also  a  two-section  shower  bath  for 
foundry  and  factory  use.    Represented  by  Edward  Coney. 
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Mr.  Lavelle,  New 
England  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Everett, 
Mass.,  is  chairman 
of  the  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  T  u  t  e  i  n, 
Thomas  Iron  Co., 
Boston,  is  chairman 
of  the  reception  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Viall,  Brown 
&  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  is 
chairman  of  the 
finance  committee. 
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the  entertainment 
committee. 

Mr.  Freeland,  New 
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is  chairman  of  the 
press   committee. 

Mr.  Walker,  Walker 
&  Pratt  Mfg.  Co., 
Boston,  is  chairman 
of  the  ladies  enter- 
tainment committee. 
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Cleveland  rnL>uin:itic  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland. — Riveting,  ehippins, 
beading,  calking,  scaling  and  bushing  hammers ;  jam  rivet- 
ers, reversible  and  non-reversible  air  drills,  tapping  and 
wood  boring  machines,  compound  and  corner  drills,  bench 
and  center  grinders,  portable  grinders ;  floor,  flask,  bench 
and  core  rammers,  angle  gears,  pneumatic  hold-ons,  Bowes 
air  hose  couplings  and  Never-Slip  hose  clamps.  Represented 
by  H.  S.  Covey,  secretary  ;  Arthur  Scott,  superintendent ;  G. 
Gregory,  manager  New  York  office  ;  P.  E.  Schwarze,  man- 
ager Philadelphia  office,  and  C.  D.  Garner,  manager  Toronto 
office. 

Thomas  E.  Coale  Lumber  Co.,  Philadelphia. — Display  of  sam- 
ples of  Michigan  soft  cork  white  pine  pattern  lumber  of 
various  grades.  Represented  by  Thomas  E.  Coale  and 
Andrew  Warren  Anderson. 

Combined  Supply  &  Equipment  Co.,  Buffalo. — Display  of 
Angle  Stem  chaplets.  Represented  by  S.  LeViness,  Jr.,  and 
C.  L.  Jackson. 

Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis. — Display  of  Curtis 
vertical  double  cylinder  single-acting  compressor,  water- 
cooled  with  regulatable  sight  feed  splash  oiling  feature, 
motor  driven  unit  with  automatic  pressure  control  and 
circulating  pump  for  cooling  water ;  Curtis  pendant  verti- 
cal cylinder  air  hoist ;  Curtis  horizontal  rope  compounded 
cylinder  air  hoist  suspended  from  single  I-beam  trolleys ; 
single  I-beam  hand  operated  bridge  crane  with  trolley  and 
single  I-beam  bracket  jib   crane. 

Cutter  &  Wood  Supply  Co.,  Boston. — Display  of  miscellaneous 
foundry  equipment,  especially  machines  for  casting,  clean- 
ing, machining,  polishing,  plating  and  lacquering.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  S.  Wood,  president,  and  W.  H.  Mulholland, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  following  traveling  sales- 
men :  A.  E.  Carpenter,  C.  G.  Bills,  George  H.  French  and 
A.  M.  Ham. 

Davis-Bournonville  Co.,  Boston. — Exhibit  will  consist  of  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  and  cutting  equipment,  including  acety- 
lene generators,  welding  and  cutting  torches,  regulators, 
etc.  ;  No.  2  Oxygraph  and  Radiagraph  in  operation.  Repre- 
sented by  Stuart  Plumley,  F.  C.  Hobbs,  George  Jaeger, 
George  J.  Strobel,  George  V.  K.  Greene,  Fred  A.  Blood  and 
A.  Blaser  of  the  New  England  sales  and  demonstrating 
force,  also  W.  W.  Barnes,  district  sales  manager,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Hugh  F.  Dyar,  district  sales  manager,  Cleve- 
land. 

Debevoise-Anderson  Co.,  New  York.— Samples  of  several 
brands  of  coke  pig  iron,  charcoal  pig  iron,  various  brands 
of  coke  and  limestone.  Represented  by  N.  Anderson,  C.  A. 
Wyatt,  W.  K.  Callow,  A.  E.  Kelly  and  C.  K.  Sutton. 

Dings  Magnetic  Separator  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Display  of 
four  types  of  separators,  all  power  driven,  as  follows : 
Type  O  No.  2,  with  motor  attached ;  type  M  No.  3,  with 
motor  generator  set ;  magnetic  pulley  type  with  motor,  and 
a  hand  magnet.  Represented  by  Mr.  Fobian,  sales  manager, 
and  Mr.  Bethke. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Boston. — Display  of  Dixon's 
crucibles,  covers,  stirrers,  stoppers,  sand  crucibles,  scori- 
flers,  cupels,  etc.  Represented  by  D.  A.  Johnson,  manager 
Chicago  office ;  H.  A.  Nealley,  manager  Boston  office,  and 
the  following  salesmen :  H.  C.  Sorenson,  R.  J.  Belleville, 
J.  J.  Tucker,  R.  H.  Brinkerhoff,  C.  A.  Shaw,  E.  A.  St.  John, 
A.  L.  Haasis,  R.  F.  Leonard,  J.  K.  Moses,  John  A.  Condit, 
A.  G.  Quimby  and  M.  McNaughton. 

G.  Drouve  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Models  of  Anti-Pluvius 
puttyless  skylights  and  Straight-Push  sash  operators.  Rep- 
resented by  William  V.  Dee,  secretary. 

Eastern  Bra.ss  &  Ingot  Corporation,  Waterbury,  Conn. — A 
display  of  samples  of  briquet-ingots  formed  by  pressure 
from  fine  metal  scrap  ;  also  charts  showing  the  savings  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  briquet-ingots.  Represented  by  How- 
ard Baker,  F.  A.  Purdy,  G.  G.  Hanson  and  W.  S.  Lord. 

Federal  Foundry  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland.— Display  of  eight 
power  squeezers  and  combination  Jolt  and  squeeze  machines 
of  various  sizes  ;  Jolt  machines  for  making  cores  and  molds ; 
core  ovens,  electric  vibrators  and  knee  valves,  flasks,  etc. 
Represented  by  W.  J.  Adams,  Ralph  Ditty,  Ellsworth 
Kaye,  John  Bayer,  W.  J.  Smith,  I.  D.  Adams  and  T.  R. 
Ditty. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. — Demonstration  of  the 
Comptometer  adding  and  calculating  machine.  Repre- 
sented by  William  F.  Sims.  J.  G.  Luniak  and  W.  G.  Resch. 

Forbes  &  Myers,  Worcester,  Mass. — Display  of  Models  56, 
156X  and  110  motor  grinders  of  this  firm's  manufacture. 

Foreign  Crucibles,  Ltd.,  New  York.— A  display  of  European 
crucibles.     Represented  by  George  H.  Ames. 

Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Cleveland. — Display  of  various  types 
of  Coleman  core  ovens,  metal  melting  furnaces,  oil  burners, 
crucible  lifters,  squeezers,  etc.  A  feature  of  the  exhibit  is 
a  combination  battery  of  one  Coleman  roller  drawer  oven 
and  a  portable  rack  type  of  oven.  In  the  latter  type  of 
oven  a  transveyor  Is  used  to  move  the  loaded  racks  of 
cores  Into  and  out  of  the  oven.  Represented  by  P.  A. 
Coleman  and  C.  A.  Barnett. 

Gardner  Machine  Co.,  Belolt,  Wis. — Display  of  five  types  of 
belt  and   motor  driven   polishing  lathes  and   ten   types  and 


sizes  of  Gardner  grinder.s,  and  an  asHortnieiil  of  HUpplies 
and  accessories.  Exhibit  includes  two  recent  additions  to 
the  Gardner  line,  the  No.  15  double  spindle  grinder,  which 
is  of  20-in.  ring  wheel  capacity,  and  a  new  No.*  24  vertical 
spindle  53-ln.  di.sk  grinder.  Represented  by  W.  B.  Lelshman, 
treasurer;  W.  L.  Townsend,  demonstrator;  A.  A.  Swlnner- 
ton,  Springfield,  Mass.,  sales  repre.sentative  ;  F.  M.  RIsler, 
New  York  .sales  representative,  and  also  by  representatives 
from  Boston  agents,  the  Lynd-Karquhar  Co.,  and  from  the 
iVew   York  agents   the   Vandyck-Churchlll   Co. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Display  of  cen- 
trifugal air  compressors  for  cupola  service,  electric  core 
baking  ovens,  etc.  J.  M.  Hollister,  representing  the  gen- 
eral office  at  Schenectady,  and  M.  R.  Griffeth,  of  the  Boston 
office.  Other  representatives  are  A.  R.  Bush,  J.  W.  Ham 
and  B.  L.  Spain  of  the  Schenectady  general  office;  J.  F. 
Steele,  C.  B.  Davis  and  D.  G.  Brokaw  of  the  Boston  office; 
P.  A.  Dyer,  New  York  office,  and  W.  C.  Fish,  manager  of 
the  Lynn  works 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. — Display 
consists  of  an  installation  of  an  automatic  sprinkler  com- 
plete with  wire  glass  house  for  demonstrating  operation 
of  sprinkler,  together  with  ADT  supervisory  system.  Rep- 
resented by  W.  A.  Kennedy,  mechanical  engineer ;  A.  J. 
Richmond,  Boston  manager;  R.  A.  Jenckes,  department 
agent ;  J.  D.  Pryor.  department  of  publicity  and  promotion  ; 
George  S.  Barrows,  manager  of  gas  heating,  and  Carl 
Hausler  Hale,  gas  mixer. 

Goldschmidt  Thermit  Co.,  New  York. — Complete  line  of  sam- 
ples of  the  various  metals  and  alloys  which  this  concern 
manufactures,  such  as  manganese,  chromium,  cobalt,  tung- 
sten, ferrotungsten,  ferrochromium,  manganese  copper, 
ferromolybdenum,  ferrotitanium,  etc.  W.  R.  Hulbert, 
sales  manager  ;  A.  F.  Braid,  metallurgical  engineer ;  H.  G. 
Spiisbury,  metallurgical  engineer ;  H.  D.  Kelley  and  J.  G. 
McCarty. 

Great  Western  Mfg.  Co.,  Leavenworth.  Kan. — Type  V,  type 
CR,  type  CS  and  type  HS  gyratory  foundry  riddles.  Rep- 
resented by  George  W.  Combs,  superintendent,  and  F.  A. 
Pickett. 

Harrison  Supply  Co.,  Boston. — Metallic  sand  blast  materials, 
including  the  company's  principal  products,  chilled  shot 
and  Diamond  grit. 

Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Hauck  cupola  lighters,  mold 
dryers,  ladle  heaters,  melting  furnaces  and  kerosene  torches. 
Represented  by  A.  E.  Hauck,  president ;  Busch  Hauck, 
vice-president,   and  A.  P.   Link. 

Hayward  Co.,  New  York. — Display  of  photographs  showing 
its  Hayward  buckets  in  operation  on  various  classes  of 
work.     Represented  by  H.  M.  Davison  and  C.  F.  Hutchings. 

Herman  Pneumatic  Machine  Co..  Pittsburgh. — Display  of 
plain  jarring  machine  of  4-ton  capacity  and  a  smaller  plain 
jarring  machine  ;  also  a  new  type  of  comljination  jar  and 
squeeze  machine  Represented  by  Thomas  Kaveny,  A.  M. 
Frauenheim,  H.  T.  Frauenheim,  Alfred  Herman,  Robert  F. 
Ringle,  I.  J.  Oesterling,  R.  P.  Morgan,  Walter  Hughes,  A. 
McWithey,    Robert   Porteous   and   Harry  W.   Gahan. 

Hill.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Boston. — This  display  shows  the  following 
new  machines :  Henry  &  Wright  drilling  machines.  Eraser 
grinders,  Superior  drilling  machines,  Millholland  screw 
machines.  Jarecki  pipe  machines,  Flather  lathes,  Roulsted 
lathe,  Boye  &  Emmes  lathe,  Greenfield  cutter  grinder, 
Consolidated  press,  Carlton  radial  drilling  machine.  Atlas 
arbor  press  and  Wilmarth  &  Morman  universal  grinder. 

Herman  A.  Holz,  New  York. — Display  of  the  Brinell  meter,  a 
portable  apparatus  for  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
hardness  of  metals  and  metal  products,  and  the  Erichsen. 
machine  for  testing  metal  sheets,  strips,  wires,  tubes,  etc. 
Represented  by  Herman  A.  Holz  and  W.  O.  Little. 

Hoevel  Mfg.  Corporation,  New  York — Revolving  barrel  sand 
blast  machine  and  rotary  table  sand  blast  machine.  Repre- 
sented by.  H.  F.  Hoevel,  president ;  F.  W.  Weiss,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  L.  B.  Passmore,  Western  representative,  and  G.  H. 
Seltzer,  salesman. 

International  Molding  Machine  Co.,  Chicago. — Jarring  ma- 
chines, electric  and  air  ;  power  squeezers,  combination  strip- 
ping squeezers,  combination  Jolt  squeezers,  hand  turn-over 
draw,  etc.  Represented  by  Edward  A.  Pridmore,  president : 
W.  W.  Miller,  vice-president;  F.  W.  Hamel  and  J.  L.  Lanl- 
gan. 

Jennison-Wright  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. — Display  of  Kreolite  wood 
blocks  used  for  factory  flooring.  Represented  by  F.  E. 
Jennlson,  Frank  B.  Goodman,  George  L.  Dresser,  L.  P. 
Drinker  and  Henry  P.  Consaul. 

Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Buffalo. — Display  of  liquid  core 
compounds.  Represented  by  Alfred  P.  Mason,  William  L. 
Goetz  and  Robert  C.  Boggess. 

T.  P.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. — Booth  arranged  as  a  rest 
room.  Represented  by  H.  F.  Maurel,  V.  J.  Rohe.  B.  H. 
Forman  and  W.  F.  Kaine 

Julius  King  Optical  Co,  Chicago. — Display  of  approved  safety- 
goggles,  helmets,  masks,  etc.     Represented  by  W.  G.  King, 
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vice-president  :   F.   W.   King,  of  New   York  office,   and  J.   J. 
Duffy  and  A.  G.  Larson  of  Chicago  office. 

Lamson  Co..  Boston. — Display  includes  a  special  installation 
of  Lamson  gravity  roller  conveyors  adapted  for  use  in 
carrying  molds,  cores,  pig  iron,  castings,  etc.,  and  a  work- 
ing demonstration  of  Lamson  pneumatic  tubes. 

Lees-Bradner  Co..  Cleveland. —  Display  of  No.  6  standard 
thread  millers  and  No.  5-A  19-in.  universal  gear  generators 
equipped  with  motor  drive  and  in  operation.  Represented 
by  E.  A.  Bayton. 

Lewis-Shepard  Co.,  Boston. — Display  of  Jacklift  Master 
trucks.  Represented  by  A.  L.  Lewis,  president ;  F.  J. 
Shepard,  Jr.,  treasurer,  and  J.  W.  Adams  and  E.  E. 
Wallace. 

Ludlum  Electric  Furnace  Corporation. — See  Thornton  W. 
Price. 

David  Lupton's  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. — Display  featuring 
the  Pond  truss  roof  formation  which  is  extensively  used 
in  foundries,  and  samples  of  Lupton  products,  such  as 
Pond  continuous  sash.  Pond  operating  device,  Lupton  steel 
sash  of  various  types,  etc.  Represented  by  Clarke  P.  Pond, 
sales  manager ;  H.  It.  Wilkinson,  district  manager,  and 
C.  F.  P.  Buckwalter.  assistant  sales  manager. 

Lynd-Farquhar  Co..  Boston. — Display  of  the  Lynd-Farquhar 
26-in.  open  side  crank  planer  and  shaper  ;  also  the  Ameri- 
can 14-in.  tool  room  lathe  ;  sensitive  radial  drill ;  the  Lees- 
Bradner  No.  6  thread  milling  machine  and  the  Lees- 
Bradner  gear  bobbing  machine.  All  of  these  machines  are 
in  operation.  Represented  by  H.  L.  Rich  and  John  S. 
Alcorn. 

J.  S.  McCormick  Co.,  Pittsburgh. — A  general  line  of  foundry 
supplies.  Represented  by  J.  S.  McCormick,  president ;  T.  E. 
Malone,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  S.  R.  Costley  and  A.  T. 
Richardson,  salesmen. 

McCrosky  Reamer  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa. — A  complete  line  of 
various  styles  of  adjustable  reamers,  turret  tool  posts  for 
lathes,  universal  lamp  brackets,  and  a  demonstration  of 
the  Wizard  quick-change  chucks  and  collets,  and  tapping 
and  stud  setting  devices  for  a  drill  press.  Represented  by 
C.  M.  Sutton,  assistant  sales  manager,  and  Clyde  Derby. 

McLain's  System,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Samples  of  semi- 
steel  castings  of  light  section  such  as  automobile  cylinders 
and  pistons,  and  other  castings  containing  from  20  to  50 
per  cent  steel;  also  projectiles  of  various  weights  and  sizes 
made  by  McLain  graduates,  open-hearth  steel  castings 
poured  from  metal  made  in  a  McLain-Carter  oil-fired  fur- 
nace. Represented  by  David  McLain,  I.  V.  Scanlan  and 
Carl  Huebl. 

Mahr  Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Display  of  foundry 
torches  for  cupola  lighting,  mold  drying,  pre-heating,  etc.  ; 
also  melting  furnaces,  rivet  furnaces  and  forging  furnaces. 
Represented  by  J.  A.  Mueller,  J.  R.  Matthews,  R.  B.  Ecker 
and  H.  H.  Warner. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn.  A  full  line  of 
all-steel  hardened  and  ground  vibrators  from  %  in.  up  to 
and  including  2  in.  ;  also  a  full  line  of  accessories  for 
vibrators.  Represented  by  George  D.  Plckop,  assistant 
superintendent,  and  J.  C.  Page,  head  of  the  pattern  de- 
partment. 

Michigan  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Detroit. — Exhibit  of  De- 
troit standard  ingot  brass,  Sillman's  Apex  bronze,  brass  and 
copper  ingot  metals,  tin,  lead  products,  including  lead 
pipe  and  solders,  babbitt  metals,  type  metals,  etc.  Repre- 
sented by  Joseph  Sillman,  president;  Henry  Levitt,  secre- 
tary ;  W.  J.  Schweitzer.  J.  T.  Tiernan  and  H.  E.  Berliner 
of  the  sales  department;  R.  R.  Arnold,  R.  E.  Moore  and 
I.  W.  Rollins  of  the  white  metal  department,  and  R.  H. 
Evans  of  the  advertising  department. 

Midland  Machine  Co.,  Detroit. — Display  of  a  small  hand- 
rammed  rollover  machine,  small  size  Jar-rammed  rollover 
machine  and  a  special  core  machine  to  go  on  a  core  bench 
for  making  small  cores.  Represented  by  G.  L.  Grimes, 
manager,  and  L.  V.  Grimes,  C.  R.  Jones  and  Oswald  Car- 
liss,  salesmen. 

Moltrup  Steel  Products  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. — Display  of 
Moltrup's  flattened  steel  foundry  pattern  plates,  steel  en- 
graving plates,  cold  drawn  steel  bars,  finished  machine 
keys,  finished  machine  rack.  Represented  by  F.  H.  Guppy 
and  N.   S.   Leyda. 

Monarch  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. — Display  of 
a  complete  line  of  Monarch  industrial  furnaces  for  the 
melting  of  metals,  heat  treatment  of  metals,  forging,  etc., 
and  a  complete  line  of  oil,  gas,  coal  and  coke  crucible 
furnaces,  tilting  and  stationary ;  also  a  complete  line  of 
core  ovens  for  all  fuels,  shop  and  tool  tempering  and  heat- 
ing furnaces.  Represented  by  James  J.  Allen,  M.  W.  Wood- 
burn,  H.  D.  Harvey,  Frank  Maujean  and  William  Hiiber. 

Mott  Sand  Blast  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. — Working  exhibit 
showing  the  operation  of  its  sand  blast  barrel;  also  a  san- 
itary .sand  blast  cabinet  in  operation.  Represented  by  E. 
J.  Ro.senthal,  F.  J.  Hull  and  E.  C.  Gllmour  of  the  New 
York  branch,  and  David  Mayer  and  C.  B.  Schneible  of  the 
Chicago  branch. 

Mu  iford,    R.    H.,   Co.,   Elizabeth,   N.    J. — Samples   of   molding 


machines.     Represented  by  T.   J.   Mumford,   H.  W.   Sinclair 
and  J.  A.   Walsh. 

Mumford  Molding  Machine  Co.,  Chicago.— Drawings  and  pos- 
sibly a  molding  machine.  Represented  by  Donald  Alexan- 
der, assistant  sales  manager ;  Otto  F.  Weiss,  salesman  ; 
James  T.  Lee,  sales  manager,  and  W.  H.  Huelster. 

National  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago. — Display  of  No.  2  Simpson 
intensive  foundry  mixer  in  operation.  Represented  by  H.  S. 
Simpson,    manager. 

New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Boston. — A  display  of  New 
England  foundry  coke  produced  at  the  Everett  Works  of 
the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  made  into  a 
model  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  rising  into  the  air 
about  50  ft.  Represented  by  W.  J.  Lavelle,  F.  C.  Knight, 
J.   M.   Dunbar  and  J.  M.  Taylor. 

New  Haven  Sand-Blast  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. — Display  of 
Model  A  sand  blast  rolling  barrel,  hose  type  sand  blast 
machine,  sand  blast  accessories,  etc.  Represented  by 
Charles  A.  Dreisbach,  president ;  C.  S.  Johnson  and  C.  E. 
Billings. 

William  H.  Nicholls  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Plain  power 
squeezer,  combination  jolt  and  power  squeezers  with  split 
pattern  drawing,  drawing,  stripping  plate  and  rollover  de- 
vices.    Represented  by  William  H.  Nicholls. 

Norma  Co.  of  America,  New  York. — Norma  ball  and  roller 
bearings  in  a  variety  of  sizes.  Represented  by  E.  A. 
Perkins,  sales  engineer. 

Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. — Four  grinding  machines  in 
operation,  with  the  types  of  protection  hoods  furnished 
with  these  machines  ;  also  a  display  of  grinding  wheels  used 
in  foundry  work.  Represented  by  George  C.  Montague,  W. 
G.   Snow,  Herbert  Duckworth  and  Wallace  T.   Montague. 

S.  Obermayer  Co..  Chicago.— Display  of  brass  furnaces,  core 
ovens,  snap  flasks,  sprue  cutters,  tumbling  barrels,  chap- 
lets,  etc.  Represented  by  S.  T.  Johnston,  E.  D.  Frohman, 
William  Fenton,  William  Fitzpatrick,  Sr.,  William  Fitz- 
patrick,  Jr.,  J.  J.  McDevitt,  O.  J.  Peterson,  A.  N.  Wallin 
and   George   Deyette. 

Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Display  of  Oliver 
16-in.  tool  room  engine  lathe  in  operation.  Represented  by 
J.  W.  Oliver,  A.  Blake,  G.  W.  Crosley,  A.  S.  Kurkjian  and 
J.  R.  Duthie. 

Osborn  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland. — Display  of  hand  and  power 
operated  machines  covering  direct  draw  roll  over  jolt  ma- 
chines, plain  air  squeezer  machines,  combination  jolt 
squeezer  machines,  "Little  Wonder"  roll  over  machines, 
drop  plate  and  stripping  plate  machines,  combination  jolt 
stripper  squeezer  machines.  Represented  by  H.  R.  Atwater, 
vice-president ;  J.  C.  Alberts,  E.  H.  Byerlein  and  E.  W. 
Jacobi,  sales  engineers. 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. — Oxweld  low  pressure 
type  acetylene  generating  unit  in  operation,  and  welding 
and  cutting  blow  pipes  in  representative  applications.  Rep- 
resented by  L.  E.  Ogden,  R.  D.  MacMillen,  J.  N.  Walker,  F. 
R.  Chadwick,  G.  M.  Kerr,  C.  C.  Pilsbury,  A.  H.  Koeller. 
Jr.,  and  Harold  DuBois. 

Pangborn  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Md. — Photographs  of  sand 
blast  and  allied  equipment.  Represented  by  John  C.  Pang- 
born,  W.  C.  Lytle,  P.  J.  Potter,  Alfred  L.  Holmes,  George 
A.  Cooley  and  Charles  M.  Goldman. 

J.  W.  Paxson  Co,  Philadelphia. — Display  of  complete  line  of 
foundry  equipment  and  supplies,  sand  blast  machinery, 
sands,  facings,  etc.  This  display  Includes  moving  pictures. 
Represented  by  H.  M.  Rougher,  president ;  W.  S.  Thomas 
and  R.  H.  Rehm,  New  England  representatives  ;  E.  M.  Tag- 
gart.  New  York  representative;  A.  G.  Warren,  general 
superintendent,  and  I.  P.  Kremer,  mechanical  engineer. 

Plckands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Chicago. — Display  of  samples  of 
Solvay  coke  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hub.  Represented 
by  George  A.  T.  Long,  Thomas  W.  Glasscot,  Bayard  T. 
Bacon  and  James  A.  Galligan  ;  also  James  A.  Ballard  and 
William  H.  Ball  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co..  Detroit  and 
Syracuse. 

Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh. — Complete  line  of 
samples  of  "Angular  Grit,"  a  metallic  sand  blast  abrasive. 
Represented  by  G.  H.  Kann. 

Portage  Silica  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Samples  of  silica 
sand,  gravel  and  sand  blast  sand  and  the  original  rock  from 
which  these  materials  are  obtained.  Represented  by  E.  E. 
Klooz,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  L.  R.  Far- 
rell,  secretary. 

Thornton  W.  Price,  New  York. — Display  of  a  working  model 
of  the  Ludlum  electric  furnace,  together  with  samples  of 
various  grades  of  cast  iron,  pig  iron,  washed  metal  and  cast 
steel,  also  various  grades  of  tool  and  alloy  steels  which  are 
the  product  of  the  Ludlum  Steel  Co.  Also  charts  showing 
analyses  and  results  of  tests  now  being  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  regarding  the  cost  of  producing  cast  iron, 
pig  Iron,  etc..  in  an  electric  furnace,  and  also  tests  of  the 
strength  of  the  cast  iron  and  cast  steel,  which  have  been 
made  by  Columbia  University. 

Henry  E.  Pridmore,  Chicago. — Display  of  electric  jarring 
machines,  plain  hand  rock-over  drop  machine,  plain  air- 
power  rock-over  hand  draw  machine,   hand  stripping  plate 
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machine  and  air-power  squeezer  machine.  Represented  by 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Pridmore,  president  and  treasurer ;  Henry 
A.  Pridmore,  vice-president  and  secretary ;  D.  F.  Eagan, 
C.  H.  Ellis.  A.  V.  Magnuson,  and  J.  W.  Dopp  of  J.  W.  Dopp 
&  Co.,  Detroit. 

Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Co.,  New  York. — A  display  of 
the  Hytempite  furnace  cement  with  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion ot  this  product  in  two  small  high  temperature  electric 
furnaces  equipped  with  pyrometers;  also  a  showing  of 
rammed-up  lining  for  pit  type  melting  furnaces  and  ladles. 

Richey,  Browne  &  Donald,  Maspeth,  N.  Y. — Exhibit  of  a  small 
working  model  illu.strating  the  company's  roller-ramming 
and  molding  machines  and  sand  handling  appliance,  to- 
gether with  samples  showing  a  wide  variety  of  work  which 
can  be  manufactured  by  this  equipment.  Represented  by 
Walter  H.  Hofmann,  J.  C.  Burdick  and  J.  B.  Donohue. 

Rivett  Lathe  &  Grinder  Co.,  Boston.— Display  of  No.  103  in- 
ternal  straight   hole   and    angle   grinder,    No.    106    internal 
straight  hole  and  angle  grinder,   No.   608  back-geared  pre- 
cision   lathe    mounted    on    special    cabinet    with    individual 
motor  drive  and  supplied  with  a  number  of  this  company's 
attachments,  No.   208  automatic  radial  grinder  and  an  im- 
proved   Rivett    thread    tool.     Represented    by    Cecil    Ogden, 
A.  O.  Richter,  Fred  Lord  and  F.  H.  Halstead. 
Robeson    Process    Co.,    New   York. — Samples    of   glutrin   and 
cores  made  with  this  material ;   also  photographs  of  cores 
and  castings  in  which  glutrin  was  used.     Represented  by 
T.  J.  Ryan.  R.  S.  Hughes  and  George  N.  Moore. 
Rogers,   Brown   &   Co.,   Cincinnati. — A   large   display  of   sam- 
ples  of   pig   iron,   display   of   beehive   and   by-product   oven 
metallurgical   coke   and   an   asortment   of   ferroalloys ;    also 
gray  iron,  semi-steel  and  malleable  iron  castings  of  various 
types.     Represented    by    George    R.    Sullivan    and    Richard 
Peters,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  office;  A.  A.  Fowler,  R.  W.  Clark, 
Otto  Arlt  and  J.  A.  Claussen,  New  York  office  ;  Sterling  W. 
Hubbard,   Cleveland   office ;   Thomas   E.   Wilson,   Pittsburgh 
office;    W.    T.    Shepard.    F.    J.    Waldo    and    A.    T.    Stengel, 
Buffalo  office  ;  J.  C.  Mears,  St.  Louis  office  ;  H.  W.  Fernald, 
F.  E.  Fitts,  W.  R.  Maher  and  E.  F.  Bowden,  Boston  office  ; 
E.  L.  Billingslea,  Chicago  office,  and  F.  W.  Miller  and  F.  W. 
Bauer,  Cincinnati  office. 
Sand    Mixing    Machine    Co. — See    American    Foundry    Equip- 
ment  Co. 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. — A 
display    of   standard    Shepard    hoists,    including   a    foundry 
hoist,  with  variable  speed  control ;  also  Shepard  new  light 
capacity  hoist  which  is  designed  to  take  care  of  loads  that 
are  just  too  heavy  for  one  man  and  other  hoisting  devices. 
ReiJresented  by  F.  A.  Hatch,  general  manager  ;   R.   H.  Mc- 
Gredy,  sales  manager ;  A.  J.   Barnes,  advertising  manager, 
Montour   Falls,   N.   Y.  ;   W.   A.   Battey,   Eastern   sales  man- 
ager and  W.    C.   Briggs,   sales  engineer.   New   York   office ; 
and    Norman    Farrar,    district    manager,    and    Herbert    W. 
Gledhill,   sales   engineer,    of   Philadelphia.     Cutter   &  Wood 
Co.,   Boston   agents  for  the   Shepard  company   in  that  ter- 
ritory also  will  have  its  representatives  and  attendants  at 
this  exhibit. 
Simonds   Mfg.   Co.,   Fitchburg,   Mass. — Exhibit    includes   hack 
saw  blades,   files,   metal   cutting  circular   saws   and   metal 
slitting  saws.     An  inserted  tooth  metal  cutting  saw  will  be 
in    operation    on    a    machine.     Represented    by    H.    B.    Mc- 
Donald, Charles  E.  Woods  and  H.  D.   Horton. 
W.    W.    Sly    Mfg.    Co.,    Cleveland. — Display    of    two-section 
drawer  type  core  oven,  10  x  10  ft.  steel  sand  blast  room. 
No.    5    "Baby"   sand   blast   mill    in   operation   and    a   resin 
mill,   continuous   feed.      Represented   by  W.    C.    Sly,   presi- 
dent ;    George    J.    Fanner,    vice-president ;    P.    W.    Graue, 
Western  representative,  and  H.  P.  Furlong,  Eastern  repre- 
sentative. 
R.   P.   Smith  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. — Display  of   "Protec-toe" 
safety  shoes  for  molders  and  foundrymen.     Represented  by 
J.  B.  Smith,  Jr. 
Werner  G.  Smith  Co.,  Cleveland. — Display  of  Linoil  and  other 
core  oils,  specimen  cores  made  with  Linoil,   and  castings ; 
al.so  a  line  of  plumbago  and  firebrick.     Represented  by  W. 
G.   Smith,   president   and   general   manager ;    F.    H.    Dodge, 
manager    of    foundry    supply    department ;    L.    P.    Ferster, 
advertising  manager;   W.   S.    Rayel,   service  expert;   A.   L. 
Fay,   Western   manager ;    M.    S.   Finley,   Eastern    manager, 
and  L.  I'.  Robinson,  New  England  manager. 
Standard   Equipment  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. — Display  of  No. 
5  cinder  mills  in  operation.      Represented  by  C.  A.  Dreis- 
bach  and  L.  Bradley. 
Strong-Kennard    &    Nutt   Co.,    Cleveland. — Display    of   safety 
devices,    including    first   aid    cabinets,    hospital    equipment, 
safety  cans,  fire  extinguishers ;  rubber,  leather  and  asbestos 
gloves,    leggings    and    clothing;    dust    hoods,    safety    signs, 
respirators  and  masks,  and  numerous  other  devices. 
Sterling  Wheelbarrow   Co.,   West   Allls,   Wis. — Wheelbarrows, 
flask  pins,  special   rolhid   steel  flasks,  snap  flasks  and  shop 
boxes.      Represented   by   E.  W.    Dowd,   New  England   repre- 
Bentatlve ;   George   H.   I..ambkin,   New   York   representative; 
Charles   L.    Kirk,    Pittsburgh    representative ;    J.    W.    Dopp, 


Detroit  representative,  and  the  following  factory  representa- 
tives :  I.  R.  Smith,  president  and  general  manager  ;  H.  H. 
Baker,  secretary  and  sales  manager ;  J.  J.  Coyne,  Chicago 
manager,  and  J.  M.  Dickson,  salesman. 

Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago. — The  main  feature  will  be 
a  14  x  8'J4  X  10-in.  class  WJ-3  angle  compound  compressor 
equipped  with  Sullivan  plate  valves  throughout ;  also  air  lift 
boosters  for  securing  water  supply  from  wells.  Repre- 
sented by  G.  E.  Wolcott,  sales  manager  for  New  England  ; 
H.  C.  O'Brien  and  G.  H.  Richey,  .sales  engineers,  and  Alex- 
ander Milne,  operating  engineer  in  charge  of  the  exhib  t. 

Thomas  Iron  Co.,  Boston. — Pig  iron.  Represented  by  Wlllara 
A.  Barrows,  Jr.,  president ;  Elbridge  E.  Walker,  general 
sales  agent ;  E.  Arthur  Tutein,  New  England  representa- 
tive, and  Philip  E.  Wright,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
representative. 

Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Titanium  Bronze  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — A  display  of  castings,  including 
bronze  die  castings.  Represented  by  W.  M.  Corse,  manager 
Titanium  Bronze  Co.  ;  H.  R.  Corse,  sales  manager  Titanium 
Bronze  Co.  ;  John  McCallum,  foundry  superintendent 
Titanium  Bronze  Co.  ;  A.  C.  Olfs  and  William  Evans  of  the 
sales  department  of  the  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co.  and  the 
Titanium  Bronze  Co.,  and  George  F.  Comstock,  metallurgist 
of  the  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co. 

United    Compound    Co.,    Buffalo. — Display    of    Buffalo    brand 
vent  wax  and  Buffalo  brand  pattern  wax.     Represented  by 
John  W.  Bradley  and  L.  F.  Leney. 
United    States   Graphite   Co.,    Saginaw,    Mich. — Exhibit    space 
used    for   a   rest   room   and   for   the   display   of   samples   of 
graphite  ore  and  brushes  for  motors  and  generators. 
U.   S.   Molding  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland. — Display  of  plain  air 
squeezer,    jar    and    squeeze    machine,    jar    squeeze    pattern 
draw  machine,  plain  air  jar  machine,  jar  and  pattern  draw 
machine  and  jar  roll-over  pattern  draw  machine.     Repre- 
sented by  J.  N.  Battenfeld,  J.  L.  Battenfeld,  C.  F.  Batten- 
feld  and  J.  F.  Jerka. 
United    States    Silica    Co.,    Chicago. — Display    of    samples    of 
flint    shot.      Represented    by    A.    Volney    Foster,    Lewis    B. 
Reed.  Harry  F.  Goebig  and  Oliver  Cook. 
United  Metal  Hose  Co.,  New  York. — Exhibit  of  flexible  metal 
hose    and    tubing,    including   armored,    lined,    lined    welding 
and   lined  air  hose,  also  pneumatic  tool  hose  for  chipping 
hammers,    etc.,    metal    armored    sand    blast   hose,    hose    for 
steam   and  oil.      Represented   by  Joseph   M.   Lewin. 
J.   D.   Wallace  &  Co.,   Chicago. — Display  of  a  Wallace  bench 
planer  driven  by  a  direct  connected  motor  and  fitted  with  a 
flap  and  shutter  safety  guard.     Represented  by  J.  D.  Wal- 
lace, president. 
Warner   &   Swasey   Co.,   Cleveland. — Display   of   No.    2A   uni- 
versal   hollow   hexagon    turret   lathe   working   on    chucking 
work.    No.    4    universal    turret    screw   machine   working   on 
bar  work,  and  No.   2   plain  head,  bar  feed,  screw  machine 
working    on    bar    work.       Represented    by    H.    L.    Kinsley, 
Boston  manager,  and  A.  C.  Cook,  sales  manager. 
Wheeler  &  Holcomb  Co.,  Chicago. — Display  of  a  full  line  C 
safety  wearing  apparel.    Represented  by  F.  H.  Wheeler  and 
Charles  A.   Kingsbury. 
White   &   Brother,    Philadelphia. — A  display   of   Ingot  metals, 
white  metals,  the  WB  and  CC  brand  of  copper  and  castings 
made  from  these  various   classes  of  ingot   metals.      Repre- 
sented  by   Clarence   B.    White,   president ;    John   T.    Fegley, 
purchasing  agent ;   Frank  Krug,   sales  manager ;   Raymond 
Hunter,     Eastern     representative  ;     William     J.     CrightMl 
Canadian    and    Western    representative ;    C.    G.    Dickinsof 
manager    New    York    office ;    Theodore    Gruenbaum,    special 
representative,  and  Raymond  Galbralth,  white  metal  repre- 
sentative. 
Whitehead  Brothers  Co.,  Providence. — No  products  exhibited. 
Represented  by  A.  J.  Miller,  treasurer ;  Charles  E.  Andrews, 
Eastern  sales  manager  ;  J.  H.  Whitehead,  purchasing  agent, 
and  Van  Loan  Whitehead,  Jr.,  Western  sales  manager. 
Whiting    Foundry    Equipment    Co.,    Harvey,    111. — Display    of 
teapot   spout  ladle,   type   "R"   electric  crane  trolley,  latest 
improved  design,  having  all  gearing  inclosed  and  operating 
in  oil  bath,  and  type  "A"  round  plate  tumbling  barrel ;  also 
photographs  showing  complete  line  of  cranes  and  foundry 
equipment.     Represented  by  R.  H.  Bourne,  R.  E.  Prussing. 
A.  H.  McDougall  and  C.  A.  Hardy. 
T.    B.   Wood's  Sons   Co.,   Chambersburg,    Pa. — Display   of  the 
Wood  system  of  taper  snap  molding,  comprising  the  Peer- 
less patented  tapered  snap  flask  and  automatic  adjustable 
patented   snap   jacket.      Represented   by   Charles   M.   Wood, 
George  M.  Naylor  and  Victor  Lesher. 
E.    J.    Woodlson    Co.,   Detroit. — Foundry    equipment   and    sup- 
plies,  including  electrically   operated  Jolt-ramming  rollover 
molding    machine,    air    squeezer    molding    machine,    electric 
vibrator  in  operation,  wood  grinder,  core  oils,  buffing  com- 
positions,   etc.       Represented    by    E.    J.    Woodlson,    D.    H. 
Woodison,  G.  A.  Burman,  U.  W.  Frlnk,  W.  J.  Wark,  W.  M. 
Maybank,  W.    R'^nchie,   D.   D.   Baxter,   H.   T.   Taylor,   C.   G. 
Howe.  G.  Brady  and  C.  J.  Skefflngton. 
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AS  everyone  connected  with  the  foundry  in- 
dustry knows,  sand  blasting  is  a  method  of 
applying  sand  under  air  pressure  to  rough 
castings  to  remove  the  dirt  and  scale  as  they  come 
from  the  foundry. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
sand-blast,  but  there  is  a  record  of  an  exhibit  of 
sand-blast  equipment  at  the  American  Institute 
Fair,  held  in  New  York  in  1871.  The  principle  em- 
ployed at  that  time  is  still  used  in  the  small  sand- 
blast hose  machine,  which  was  the  only  type  in  use 
up  to  1900.  It  seems  likely  that  the  use  of  sand 
under  pressure  to  clean  castings  was  borrowed 
from  the  glass  industry,  where  sand  has  long  been 
used  for  producing  various  effects  in  ground  glass. 
At  that  time  the  use  of  compressed  air  was  not  gen- 
erally known.  Mr.  Westinghouse  was  just  intro- 
ducing it  for  air-brakes  on  the  r^^Ilroads  and  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  an  air  compressor  of  any  great 
capacity  on  the  market. 

Some  of  the  earlier  attempts  to  use  sand  as  a 
cleaning  agent  called  for  the  employment  of  live 
steam  in  place  of  air.  This  method  was  said  to  be 
effective  for  cleaning  certain  kinds  of  castings  for 
plating,  but  it  made  a  very  dirty  and  disagreeable 
job  and  was  abandoned  after  a  short  time.  This 
attempt  to  use  live  steam  is  interesting  because  in 
modern  practice  nothing  causes  so  much  trouble  in 
the  operation  of  the  sand-blast  as  moisture.  Re- 
gardless of  the  method  or  the  type  of  machine  used, 
or  the  grade  of  sand,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
sand  is  "bone-dry"  when  it  is  charged  into  the  ma- 
chine and  that  no  moisture  created  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  air  in  the  pipe  line  be  permitted  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  sand,  as  it  will  choke 
up  the  machine,  or  at  best  will  cause  a  pulsating 
effect  instead  of  a  steady,  even  flow. 

Cleaning  Steel  Requires  High  Pressure 

Sand-blasting  should  be,  and  usually  is,  the  first 
work  done  on  a  rough  casting  preparatory  to  chip- 
ping and  grinding.  The  sand-blast  operation,  there- 
fore, should  be  done  at  a  point  on  the  line  of  route 
between  the  molding  floor  and  the  cleaning  room. 

For  cleaning  non-ferrous  metals  and  for  mal- 
leable and  cast  iron,  a  lower  air  pressure  and  a 
finer  grade  of  sand  may  be  used  than  for  steel. 
Steel  castings  are  difficult  to  clean.  The  metal  is 
poured  at  a  high  temperature,  and  the  molding  sand 
burns  in  so  that  the  only  effective  method  of  clean- 
ing is  by  a  sand-blast  using  air  at  a  pressure  of 
about  80  lb.  High  pressure,  although  costing  more 
to  produce,  is  invariably  recommended  for  steel 
castings  and,  reckoned  by  the  saving  in  time  and  the 
increase  in  work  accomplished,  is  really  cheaper  in 
the  long  run.  It  has  been  estimated  by  some  en- 
gineers that  it  costs  about  15  per  cent  more  to  de- 
liver air  to  the  machine  at  80  lb.  than  at  35  to  40  lb., 
but  that  the  air  at  80-lb.  pressure  strikes  a  44  per 
cent  harder  blow,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  time,  and 
consequently  an  increase  of  work  of  about  the  same 
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per  cent,  leaving  a  net  saving  in  favor  of  the  higher 
pressure  machine  of  25  per  cent.  There  is  a  fur- 
ther benefit  in  using  higher  pressure  in  that  it 
requires  a  smaller  volume  of  sand,  and  consequently 
creates  a  smaller  volume  of  dust,  which  must  be 
handled  and  eliminated,  so  that  the  saving  in  the 
use  of  the  sand  itself  and  the  less  amount  of  dust 
to  be  handled  are  both  proper  credits  in  favor  of 
the  high  pressure. 

Four   Familiar  Types   of  Equipment 

There  are  several  different  methods  of  sand- 
blasting, and  a  different  type  of  equipment  for  each 
method  as  follows : 

Sand-blast  hose  machine 
Sand-blast  table 
Sand-blast  tumbling  mill 
Sand-blast  room 

The  sand-blast  room  uses  the  same  principle  as 
the  sand-blast  hose  machine,  but  is  adapted  for 
handling  work  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

In  considering  the  installation  of  a  system  for 
any  particular  plant,  special  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  work  turned 
out  in  order  to  select  the  equipment  best  adapted. 
A  steel  foundry  turning  out  as  small  a  quantity  as 
3  tons  per  day  needs  a  sand-blast  just  as  much  as 
a  plant  turning  out  ten  times  that  amount,  and  for 
small  plants  where  the  volume  of  work  does  not 
justify  a  heavy  outlay  for  equipment,  the  sand- 
blast hose  machine  is  very  satisfactory.  This  type 
of  machine,  Figs.  1  and  2,  is  common,  and  most 
foundrymen  are  so  familiar  with  it  that  a  detailed 
description  is  hardly  necessary.  Because  of  its  flexi- 
bility, i.  e.,  the  capability  of  being  used  on  any 
class  of  work,  it  is  still  a  favorite  in  its  modem 
form  where  the  work  is  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter. The  part  which  receives  the  greatest  wear 
and  which  requires  the  most  frequent  replacement 
is  the  nozzle. 

Our  first  experience  in  sand-blasting  was  with  a 
machine  of  this  type,  and  we  were  able  to  effect 
a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  nozzles  by  -designing 
a  single  piece  to  take  the  place  of  the  three-piece 
nozzle  furnished  by  the  manufacturer.  This  single- 
piece  nozzle  is  cast  of  hard  manganese  steel  with 
flat  threads  on  the  neck  to  fit  the  inside  surface  of 
the  hose.  The  hole  is  tapered,  the  end  within  the 
hose  being  but  a  thin  shell  to  offer  as  little  resist- 
ance as  possible  to  the  sand.  About  twenty  are  cast 
on  one  gate,  and  they  are  broken  off  by  the  work- 
man as  he  needs  them.  The  action  of  the  sand  very 
soon  increases  the  diameter  of  the  hole  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  consume  twice  the  amount  of  air 
that  it  is  intended  to  use.  These  nozzles  require 
changing  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the  changes  are 
made  by  the  operator  within  a  very  short  time. 
This  is  a  very  important  point,  as  the  plant  may 
provide  100  cu.  ft.  of  air  for  a  small  sand-blast  hose 
machine  and  find  that  it  uses  200  cu.  ft.  because  of 
a  worn-out  nozzle. 

The  sand-blast  table.  Fig.  4,  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular, grated  disk  revolving  in  a  horizontal  position. 
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Compressed  air,  preferably  at  80  lb.  or  more  pres- 
sure, carries  the  abrasive  and  discharges  it  through 
one  or  more  nozzles  upon  the  work  resting  on  the 


Fig.   1 — Sand  Blast  Hose  Machine 

disk.  When  one  side  of  the  work  is  cleaned,  the 
casting  is  turned  over  so  that  it  can  be  blasted 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  nozzles  are  placed  to  dis- 
charge the  abrasive  at  an  angle  from  the  perpen- 


Fig.  2 — Sand  Blast  Hose  Machine  .  ^, 

dlcular  so  that  the  sides  and  top  of  the  casting  are 
cleaned  at  the  same  time.  This  type  of  equipment 
is  especially  adapted  for  cleaning  flat  work,  but  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  any  particular  kind  of  cast- 
ing as  it  compares  with  the  sand-blast  tumbling  mill 
in  the  variety  of  work  it  will  handle. 

The  sand-blast  tumbling  mill  is  entirely  auto- 
matic in  its  action  and  is  especially  adapted  to 
handle  small  or  medium  parts  of  more  or  less 
irregular  design.  There  are  at  least  two  types  of 
this  mill  on  the  market;  one  of  them  horizontal  and 
one  tilted,  Figs.  5  and  6.  The  object  of  having  the 
barrel  tilted  is  to  impart  a  dual  motion  to  the  cast- 
ings as  the  barrel  revolves,  so  that  every  part  will 
come  into  contact  with  the  stream  of  sand,  which 
enters  through  suitable  nozzles  located  in  the  sta- 
tionary head  and,  together  with  the  dust  and  dirt 
from  the  castings,  is  exhausted  through  the  lower 
end.  The  same  theory  is  used  in  the  horizontal  mill 
by  having  false  heads  located  inside  of  the  sta- 
tionary heads  which  give  a  lateral  as  well  as  a 
horizontal  motion  to  the  castings. 


This  equipment  is  adapted  to  jobbing  steel  foun- 
dries with  a  wide  range  of  work  and  should  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  hose  machine,  or  with  the 
sand-blast  room;  the  latter  equipment  to  handle  the 
larger  pieces  and  the  sand-blast  tumbling  mill  to 
handle  the  small  and  medium-sized  castings.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  50  x  40-in.  mill  will  clean  about 
1500  lb.  of  small  castings,  on  the  gates,  within 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  using  No.  3  sand  and  air 
at  80  lb.  pressure.  The  amount  it  is  possible  to 
charge  into  the  barrel  varies  considerably  with  the 
class  of  castings.  Pieces  weighing  1  to  3  or  4  lb. 
take  up  more  room  than  castings  8  to  10  lb.,  and 
our  judgment  is  that  if  a  machine  will  hold  1500 
lb.  of  the  latter  it  will  not  hold  to  exceed  1000  lb. 
of  the  former. 

The  dust  from  these  mills  is  exhausted  by  a  fan 
of  the  proper  size  and  the  clean  sand  elevated  to 
the  bin  above  the  mill,  either  by  exhaust  or  by  a 
bucket  elevator  system.  The  hoisting  of  the  sand 
by  air  exhaust  is  preferable  to  an  elevator  whose 
working  parts  would  be  rapidly  worn  out  by  the 
action  of  the  sand  and  would  require  frequent 
replacing. 

The  best  method  of  cleaning  large  castings  in- 


Fig.    3 — One-Piece   Nozzle   of   Manganese    Steel    Fitting    Into 
End  of  Hose 

volves  the  use  of  the  sand-blast  room,  Fig.  7.  The 
room  should  be  fitted  with  a  grated  floor  having  a 
hopper  bottom  beneath  it  to  catch  the  sand  and 
dust  as  they  fall  from  the  casting.  The  bottom  of 
the  hopper  enters  a  pipe  through  which  an  exhaust 
system  raises  both  the  dust  and  the  sand  to  the 
dust  separator  located  at  the  top  of  the  room  and 
above  the  sand  bin.  The  dust  arrester  consists  of 
wood  frames  covered  with  a  special  grade  of  cotton 
duck.  The  dust  passes  through  the  screens  leaving 
the  clean  sand  to  be  returned  to  the  sand  bin  and 
the  clean  air  to  the  sand-blast  room.  The  sand  may 
be  used  directly  from  the  bin  by  a  hose  or  it  may 
be  returned  to  a  hose  sand-blast  machine  located 
within  the  room.  The  latter  method  is  very  satis- 
factory for  jobbing  steel  foundry  work  as  it  enables 
the  operator  to  stop  or  start  at  will,  to  control  the 
hose  with  one  hand  and  manipulate  the  castings 
with  the  other. 

The  sand-blast  room  may  be  built  of  brick,  in 


Fig.  4 — Rotary  Table  Sand  Blast  Machine 
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which  case  it  should  have  a  wood  paneling  as  the 
action  of  the  sand  on  the  brick  wears  the  walls 
down  very  rapidly,  or  it  may  be  of  steel.  In  any 
case  it  should  be  tight  enough  to  exclude  the  en- 
trance of  outside  air  which  interferes  with  the 
work  of  the  exhaust.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  may 
be  laid  down  for  the  size  and  design  of  the  sand- 
blast room.  The  requirements  of  the  plant  must 
govern  each  case. 

Ventilation  Is  Important 

Reference  has  been  made  to  ventilation,  which 
is  a  point  to  be  clearly  emphasized  by  means  of 
exhausters  of  suitable  design  and  centrifugal  or 
screen  type  dust  arresters.  The  former  type  of 
arresters  is  adapted  to  plants  where  it  is  desired 
to  prevent  diffusion  of  dust  in  the  room  where  the 
-equipment  is  located,  and  where  it  would  not  be 
objectionable  to  discharge  a  small  amount  into  the 
atmosphere.  With  the  latter  type  the  dust  is  en- 
tirely suppressed  and  purified  air  returned  to  the 
room  from  which  it  was  drawn  instead  of  discharg- 


tention  made  that  the  sharpness  of  the  sand  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cleaning  effect,  that  it  is  the 
force  with  which  it  hits  the  casting  that  does  the 


Fig.   5 — Tilted   Type  of  Sand   Blast  Tumbling  Mill 

ing  into  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage and  economy  in  the  winter,  as  the  necessity 
of  continually  warming  incoming  cold  air  is  avoided. 

The  Question  of  Sand 

The  grades  of  sand  best  suited  for  the  different 
types  of  machines  and  character  of  work  to  be 
cleaned  is  a  vital  question.  Here  again  the  size  of 
the  foundry  is  a  determining  factor,  and  one  which 
runs  generally  on  small  and  medium-size  castings 
and  uses  the  smallest  and  simplest  type  of  machine 
can  use  ordinary  silica  sand  that  has  been  washed 
perfectly  free  from  dust  and  is  perfectly  dry.  This 
is  No.  1  grade.  This  is  not  the  best  sand  to  use, 
as  being  already  a  fine  grain  it  is  soon  reduced  to 
dust,  but  it  is  usually  the  easiest  to  obtain  and 
costs  so  much  less  than  the  higher  grades  it  is" 
expedient  for  the  small  foundry  to  use  it.  The 
amount  of  dust  which  the  fine  sand  creates  would 
be  a  serious  matter  in  a  large  plant,  while  it  would 
not  be  very  objectionable  in  a  small  one  where  the 
sand  blast  is  only  run  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 

For  the  sand-blast  room  and  the  sand-blast  tum- 
bling mill,  a  grade  of  sand  illustrated  at  the  head 
of  the  article  and  designated  A  is  recommended. 
This  grade  is  about  as  large  as  can  be  handled 
satisfactorily  by  an  exhaust  system.  It  is  sharp 
to  begin  with  and  does  not  require  to  be  used  and 
split  up  into  small  particles  in  order  to  get  the 
maximum  cutting  effect.     We  have  heard  the  con- 


Pig.  6 — Horizontal  Type  of  Barrel  Sand  Blast 

work.  This  sounds  about  as  reasonable  as  saying 
a  dull  razor  will  cut  as  well  as  a  sharp  one.  The 
most  desirable  sand  is  that  which  does  the  work  the 
best  and  in  the  shortest  time,  and  which  creates  the 
smallest  amount  of  dust. 

The  cuts  of  sand  used  as  illustrations  are  from 
photographs  made  by  the  writer.  The  sand  A  is 
abrasive  material  from  Ohio,  and  it  is  shown  as 
new  material,  and  after  being  used  for  a  day  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  grains  will  show 
how  they  are  reduced  in  diameter  with  use.  Ocean 
sand,  really  smooth  pebbles  that  have  been  worn 
down  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  is  better  after  it 
has  been  used  for  a  short  time,  because  it  is  split 
into  smaller  particles  after  it  goes  through  the  ma- 
chine the  first  time  and  the  sharp  edges  increase  the 
cutting  speed.  For  foundries  located  at  interior 
points,  a  long  way  from  seaboard,  the  freight  alone 
on  ocean  sand  makes  it  rather  expensive. 

The  adoption  of  the  sand-blast  has  undoubt- 
edly increased  the  cleaning  room  cost  of  the  steel 
founder,  but  it  has  greatly  improved  his  work,  and 
the  increased  cost  is  more  than  compensated  for  in 
the  saving  in  tool  steel  where  castings  are  to  be 


Fig.  7— The  Sand  Blast  Room 

machined.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  machine  tools 
as  the  burnt  sand  on  steel  castings,  and  in  these 
days  of  high  prices  for  tool  steels  almost  any  cost 
necessary  to  remove  the  burnt  sand  is  warranted. 


Some  Phases  of  American  Sand  Blasting 

A  Sand  Manufacturer's  Investigation 
Forms  a  Contribution  to  the  Art — Uses 
Other     Than     for     Cleaning     Castings 


IN  a  book  just  off  the  press,  the  United  States  Silica 
Co.,  Chicago,  gives  so  much  information  bearing  on 
the  evolution  'of  the  art  of  sand  blasting  and  its 
newer  applications  that  more  than  ordinary  comment 
is  justified.  The  book  was  written  to  emphasize  the 
merits  of  the  sand  the  company  manufactures  for  sand 
blasting  and  which  it  calls  Flint  Shot,  obtained  by  dis- 
integrating, washing  and  screening  St.  Peter's  rock, 
the  quarries  being  at  Ottawa,  111.,  and  said  to  be  the 
oldest  conglomerate  rock  known  to  geology.  The  prod- 
uct consists  of  pure  flint  nodules,  95  per  cent  of  which 
will  pass  over  a  40-mesh  screen,  24  per  cent  through  a 
30-mesh,  and  all  through  a  20-mesh  screen.  It  is  not 
only  hard,  but  clean  and  round. 

In  its  introductory  to  the  uses  of  the  sand  in  ques- 
tion the  book  states:  "Sand  blasting  is  employed  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes  which  may  be  roughly  divided 
under  three  general  headings: 

Uses  of  Sand  Blasting 

Removing  from  castings  the  adhering  core  sand  and 
molding  sand. 

Finishing  metallic  surfaces  preparatory  to  painting, 
enameling,  plating,  rust-proofing,  etc. 

Removing  mill  or  furnace  scale  from  metal  surfaces  in 
order  to  save  wear  on  cutting  and  finishing  tools  and  form- 
ing dies" 

To  each  of  these  uses  a  chapter  is  devoted.  Flint 
Shot,  it  is  stated,  is  successfully  used  in  blowing  out  the 
cores  from  pipe  or  other  tubular  work  and  for  cleaning 
out  the  deep  cores  in  the  cooling  fins  of  steel  or  alumi- 
num motor  cylinders.  As  compared  with  pickling,  the 
use  of  the  flint  sand  is  asserted  to  possess  great  ad- 
vantages, while  the  wire  brush,  either  when  revolving 
or  used  by  hand,  is  giving  way  to  the  newer  process. 
Under  the  heading  "Sand  Blasting  for  Art  Finish,"  it 
is  stated:  "The  testimony  from  the  whole  automobile 
industry  is  that  sand  blasted  bodies,  whether  they  be 
made  from  sheet  steel  or  aluminum  sheets,  also  fenders 
and  other  metal  parts,  not  only  hold  their  enamel  bet- 
ter, but  also  present  a  much  more  uniform  and  beau- 
tiful appearance."  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  advantages 
resulting  from  sand  blasting  bars,  especially  those  of 
chrome  nickel  steel  prior  to  machining. 

Reverting  to  castings,  the  anonymous  author  says: 
"It  may  be  remarked  that  another  angle  in  which  sand 
blasting  is  proving  of  value  to  the  purchasers  of  cast- 
ings lies  in  the  fact  that  sand  blasting  is  in  itself  the 
most  rigid  'inspector'  that  anybody  could  place  on  the 
job,  as  it  reveals  every  imperfection  in  the  casting  as 
nothing  else  could." 

After  reviewing  the  various  sand  blast  systems,  at- 
tention is  given  to  sand  blast  waste,  in  part  as  follows: 

Utilizing  Sand  Blast  Waste 

"Unfortunately,  no  practical  plan  for  reshipping  and 
marketing  sand  blast  waste  has  yet  been  worked  out  to 
get  rid  of  any  considerable  tonnage  to  advantage.  This 
is  largely  because  the  waste  from  different  plants 
varies  so  widely  in  cleanness,  coarseness,  etc.  But  new 
cases  are  developing  all  the  time  and  when  this  waste 
product  can  be  used  in  the  plant  where  it  is  accumu- 
lated, to  replace  products  which  would  have  to  be  pur- 
chased, there  is  a  double  gain.  Here  are  some  such  uses: 

1.  Ah  a  parting  in  place  of  lycopodium,  being  shaken  from 
a  bag  exactly  the  same  hh  ordinary  parting. 

2.  Mixed  with  dead  <;ore  Hand  or  gangway  sand  to  form  a 
very  excellent  core  and  for  difficult  work  or  very  thin  cores. 

3.  Ah  core  wash  in  place  of  silica  dust  bought  for  that 
purpose. 

4.  Ah  a  foundry  facing.  Of  {loiirse  It  would  not  be  suit- 
able for  facings  of  all  kinds  and  the  foundry  man's  Judgment 
must   come   Into   play   before  taking  any   chances. 

5.  Mixed  with  clay  for  luting  or  sealing  covers  of  an- 
nealing pots.  Some  customers  report  that  they  also  use 
waste  gangway  and  core  In  this  mixture. 

6.  Ah  an  Interlining  between  the  brick  flooring  and  the 
metal    botto-m    of    annealing    and    other    furnaces.     A    layer 


li/o  in.  thick  of  dry  dust  of  this  kind  gives  a  cushioning 
effect  to  the  brick  which  saves  it  from  breakage  under  im- 
pact of  heavy  loads  and  also  insulates  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  greatly  lengthening  its  life.  The  testimony  of  some 
customers  is  that  this  more  than  doubles  the  life  of  the 
brick  flooring,  one  customer  making  changes  under  the  new 
system  twice  a  week  in.stead  of  daily. 

"It  is  quite  likely,  too,  that  this  dust  can  be  used 
as  a  mixture  for  making  cement  blocks,  but  as  the  par- 
ticles of  steel  would  lead  to, discoloration  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  experiment  with  this  except  for  under- 
ground purposes  or  where  the  color  or  the  appearance 
of  the  finished  block  is  of  no  consequence. 

"Waste  dust,  when  clean  and  white,  can  also  be  used 
by  workmen  to  supplement  soap  in  removing  grease  and 
dirt  from  their  hands.  It  could  not  well  be  used  as  a 
permanent  abrasive  in  soap  as  it  would  quickly  discolor 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  particles.  The  same  ob- 
jection would  hold  in  using  it  in  a  plaster  for  exposed 
uses,  though  it  might  be  used  for  a  plaster  where  ap- 
pearances do  not  count." 

Recovering  Blast  Wastes 

Under  the  heading:  "Disposing  of  the  Waste,"  it  is 
explained  that  "Two  principal  methods  of  separation 
are  employed ;  first,  the  centrifugal ;  second,  the  bolting 
or  screening  method.  The  centrifugal  seems  to  be  the 
simpler  and  in  the  main  the  freer  from  repair  costs 
and  is  also  less  expensive  in  first  installation.  The  bolt- 
ing method  uses  in  some  cases  wire  screens  and  in 
others  bolting  cloth.  The  bolting  cloth  may  be  in  the 
shape  of  long  tubes  in  which  the  descending  dust  is 
met  by  an  ascending  column  of  air,  the  heavier  particles 
falling  to  the  bottom  and  the  finer  being  blown  out  at 
the  top  into  a  receiver.  Where  metal  screens  are  used 
the  chief  objection  seems  to  be  the  short  life  of  the 
metal  owing  to  the  abrasive  quality  of  the  dust. 

"After  the  separation  is  accomplished  means  must 
be  provided  for  carrying  away  the  dust  without  its 
blowing  all  about  the  premises.  Very  good  installa- 
tions of  this  kind  consist  of  overhead  hoppers  with  tubu- 
lar fabric  spouts  to  carry  the  dust  into  closed  wagons 
or  cars.  Another  solution  of  the  problem  is  by  wetting 
the  dust  with  a  spray  of  water  or  jets  of  steam  in 
order  to  coagulate  and  precipitate  it  before  final  dis- 
position. Systems  of  this  latter  kind  are  recommended 
only  where  the  importance  of  avoiding  any  dust  what- 
ever is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
For  instance,  in  residential  neighborhoods,  or  where 
the  character  of  the  manufacturing  work  is  such  that 
the  buildings  themselves  must  be  absolutely  free  from 
dust." 

Unique  Application  in  New  Jersey 

The  sand  blasting  outfit  of  the  Spicer  Mfg.  Co., 
South  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  is  thus  described:  "It  consists  of 
a  battery  of  four  Mott  barrels,  all  of  which  deposit  the 
heavy  used  sand  in  a  trough  running  under  the  length 
of  the  series,  the  trough  being  fitted  with  a  screw  con- 
veyor that  carries  the  sand  to  an  elevator  which  de- 
posits it  in  storage  tank  above.  The  dust  is  carried 
off  by  an  exhaust  system  that  deposits  it  in  a  80-in. 
galvanized  steel  down-spout  outside  of  the  building. 
This  spout  is  fitted  with  a  sprinkler  system  consisting 
of  six  V^-in.  L-shaped  spray  nozzles  extending  outward 
and  upward  from  a  2-in.  center-pipe.  A  vat  on  the 
ground  receives  the  dirty  water,  an  overflow  carrying 
the  water  to  a  drain,  while  the  sludge  is  shoveled  out 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vat  each  evening." 

In  this  plant  the  air  is  pre-heated  before  it  enters 
the  sand  system,  the  reason  being  given  as  follows: 
"This  is  done  in  order  to  insure  dry  sand  even  in  humid 
weather,  as  well  as  to  enable  them  to  load  their  sand 
blast  barrels  with  wet  forgings  out  of  the  curing  yard, 
and  to  economize  to  the  extent  of  about  25  per  cent  in 
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amount  of  air  required  of  the  compressor.  The  pre- 
heater  requires  a  relatively  very  small  amount  of  fuel 
or  attention  and  eliminates  all  troubles  due  to  moisture 
in  the  air  or  sand  or  on  the  forgings." 

The  book  enumerates  a  large  number  of  sand  blast 
installations  where  work  efficient  beyond  the  ordinary 
has  been  accomplished,  several  of  these  installations 
being  illustrated.  The  product  of  the  United  States 
Silica  Co.,  flint  shot,  is  not  a  sharp  sand,  but  is  com- 
posed of  rounded  flint  granules,  having  no  sharp  angles 
or  lines  of  cleavage.  The  company  admits  the  long- 
standing insistence  of  sharp  sand,  but  asserts  that 
successful  sand  blasting  depends  upon  the  impact  of 
the  sand  grains,  not  on  their  sharpness;  that  sharp 
sand  has  a  pronounced  tendency  to  split  and  splinter 
itself  into  useless  dust. 


CROMWELL  STEEL  CO. 


Max  McMurray  President — Other  Officers  of  the 
Forging  and  RoUing  Mill   Company 

A  reorganization  of  the  Cromwell  Steel  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, involving  important  changes,  was  made  at  a  meet- 
ing held  Sept.  13.  This  company  recently  placed  its 
new  steel  works  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  in  partial  operation. 
The   reorganization   means   the   addition   of   important 


MAX    MCMURRAY 
President  Cromwell  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland 

new  Interests  to  the  company  and  the  securing  of  addi- 
tional capital  for  carrying  out  the  company's  building 
program. 

Max  McMurray,  who  has  been  general  manager  of 
the  blast  furnaces  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co,  since  1904, 
was  elected  president,  succeeding  J.  C.  Cromwell.  Mr. 
Cromwell  will  take  an  active  interest  in  the  company 
as  soon  as  he  recovers  his  health,  which  has  not  been 
good  recently,  and  is  scheduled  to  become  one  of  the 
two  vice-presidents.  W.  D.  Batsholts,  Paris,  France, 
continues  as  vice-president.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Murray, two  other  Cleveland  men,  prominently  iden- 
tified by  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  have  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  company.  These  are  Robert  L.  Ireland, 
who  recently  retired  from  the  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  George  H.  Beaumont,  of 
Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  both  of  whom  are  on  the  new 
directorate.  Other  directors  are  J.  C.  Cromwell,  E.  S. 
Griffiths,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Machine  &  Mfg,  Co. 
and  W.  H,  Purcell,  president  of  the  Alliance  Machine 
Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  who  were  associated  with  the  com- 


pany before  the  reorganization.  A,  C.  Ryan,  who  con- 
tinues as  general  manager,  Parmely  W.  Herrick,  and 
George  P.  Steele  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Steele  was  elected  treasurer,  and  G.  L,  Jones,  secre- 
tary. The  capital  stock  of  the  company  will  be  in- 
creased from  $2,000,000  to  $3,500,000. 

The  Cromwell  Steel  Co.  was  organized  a  year  ago  by 
J.  C.  Cromwell,  E.  S.  Griffiths  and  others,  and  late  last 
year  commenced  the  erection  of  a  steel  plant  to  make 
light  and  heavy  forgings  to  be  used  largely  in  the  au- 
tomobile field.  The  plant  is  located  on  a  site  of  233 
acres  on  the  river  bank  in  Lorain  opposite  the  plant  of 
the  National  Tube  Co.  The  company  plans  ultimately 
to  erect  blast  furnaces  on  the  river  bank  where  Lake 
vessels  could  unload  directly  to  the  plant.  The  plant 
now  being  built  and  partially  completed  includes  four 
75-ton  open-hearth  furnaces  with  ample  provision  for 
10  additional  furnaces.  Two  furnaces  are  now  in 
operation  and  the  ingots  are  being  sold  on  the  market 
until  the  finishing  department  is  completed.  The  finish- 
ing equipment  will  include  a  hammer,  taking  the  place 
of  the  blooming  mill  for  breaking  down  the  billets,  and 
a  30-in.  bar  mill.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
700  tons  daily  of  forging  steel.  The  new  company  has 
not  yet  worked  out  any  plans  for  further  extensions. 

Mr.  McMurray  and  the  new  directors  at  once  took 
up  their  duties  with  the  company.  Mr.  McMurray,  who 
was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  became  associated  with 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  at  the  South  Works  in  1890,  be- 
came assistant  superintendent  of  the  Joliet  Works  in 
1896,  and  in  1900  was  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Newburgh  Works  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  where  he  remained  until  1904,  when  he 
became  associated  with  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  He  was 
also  general  manager  of  the  United  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
the  Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  the  Penn  Iron  &  Coal  Co., 
all  Hanna  interests.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


Renewed  Activity  at  Ojibway 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept,  17. — Plans  for  the  erection  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  plant  at  Ojibway, 
Ont.,  to  cost  $20,000,000,  will  now  be  carried  forward, 
according  to  a  statement  made  by  Ward  B.  Perley,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Steel 
Corporation,  the  Canadian  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  Canadian  company  was 
incorporated  about  three  years  ago,  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  St.  Clair  River,  north  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  was  pur- 
chased, a  separate  municipality  was  established  and 
streets  were  laid  out  for  an  ideal  town,  such  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  at  its  American 
plants.  Then  the  war  put  a  temporary  stop  to  con- 
struction. The  recent  call  for  bids  for  the  construction 
of  a  slip  and  huge  concrete  and  steel  docks  for  the 
Canadian  company  was  the  sign  for  the  renewal  of 
construction,  and  further  plans  for  construction  will  now 
be  proceeded  with.  The  plant  is  well  situated,  being 
on  the  direct  water  route  from  the  Lake  Superior  iron 
mines  to  the  ocean.  Hydroelectric  power  will  be  avail- 
able from  Niagara  Falls.  The  operations  will  include 
blast  furnaces  and  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  wire, 
rails,  bars  and  other  steel  products. 


The  Resistal  reinforced  safety  glass  is  to  be  used  in 
lenses  for  gas  masks  and  aviators'  goggles,  approxi- 
mately 360,000  pairs  having  been  contracted  for  by  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Strong,  Kennard  & 
Nutt  Co.,  Cleveland,  control  the  use  of  the  glass  for 
optical  and  other  purposes,  and  has  an  exhibit  at  the 
safety  exposition  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  this  week. 


The  Booth  Felt  Co.,  manufacturer  of  mechanical 
felts,  including  washers,  gaskets,  etc.,  has  removed  its 
Chicago  plant  and  offices  from  116  South  Fifth  Avenue, 
to  732  Sherman  Street,  corner  of  Polk  Street,  where  it 
has  greatly  increased  space  in  a  daylight  factory  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 


A  Simple  System  of  Foundry  Accounting 

Continuous  Record  of  Progress  of  Orders,  Allow- 
ing Quick  Replies  to  Customers'  Inquiries  and 
Eliminating     Weighing     Delays     on     Shipment 


BY    RODNEY   DERBY 


CONSTANTLY  narrowing  margins  of  profit  on 
castings  have  forced  foundries  to  devote  more 
and  more  attention  to  methods  of  accounting. 
An  example  of  this  movement  is  the  several  years' 
committee  investigations  of  the  American  Foundry- 
men's  Association.  A  well  known  firm  of  account- 
ants has  been  engaged  as  advisory  counsel  to  direct 
the  investigation  and  formulate  a  method  of  ac- 
counting which  can  be  adopted  with  modifications 
to  various  foundries. 

As  foundry  accounting  is  the  topic  of  the  hour, 
the  system  outlined  herewith  may  prove  of  inter- 
est. In  general  it  is  simple,  easily  understood  and 
can  readily  be  modified  to  suit  the  average  foundry, 
whether  engaged  in  jobbing  or  in  manufacturing 
their  own  castings  exclusively.  The  dominant  idea 
has  been  to  eliminate  red  tape  and  yet  record  in 
quickly  available  form  pertinent  facts  in  regard  to 
costs,  progress  of  orders  and  the  usual  foundry 
routine. 

There  are  four  fundamental  features  that 
should  appeal  to  the  average  foundryman. 

1.  Complete  information  at  hand  at  all  times  to 
answer  inquiries  from  customers  or  departments 
relating  to  the  progress  of  casting  orders  and  ship- 
ments. This  feature  eliminates  the  usual  'Til  look 
it  up  and  let  you  know"  method  of  answering. 

2.  A  follow-up  system  provided  with  a  daily 
check  on  the  progress  record  of  casting  orders,  such 
as  number  of  good  castings,  or  defective  castings, 
castings  shipped,  ready  to  ship,  or  balance  to  be 
made. 

3.  Labor  distribution  sheets  whose  extended 
totals  check  with  the  weekly  payroll.  These  same 
sheets  are  virtually  a  journal  of  daily  production 
and  can  be  used  in  many  ways  to  ascertain  routine 
data. 

4.  A  system  of  weighing  and  recording  weights 
that  distributes  the  work  equally  throughout  the 
day  for  the  shipping  clerks,  thus  doing  away  with 
rush  weighing  at  the  shipping  period  and  the  con- 
sequent chances  of  error. 

Under  many  systems  castings  are  weighed  when 
.shipped,  which  usually  results  in  the  congestion  of 
several  trucks  at  the  shipping  doors  and  causes  un- 
favorable comments  from  customers  who  follow 
closely  their  trucking  costs.  With  the  system  de- 
scribed the  castings  are  snagged,  sorted,  weighed 
and  stored  in  bins  until  the  arrival  of  a  customer's 
truck.  They  are  then  quickly  transferred  from  the 
bins  to  the  truck  with  a  check  on  the  count  to  agree 
with  the  shipping  tickets. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  five  forms 
of  records  for  compiling  the  data  outlined.  Form 
1  is  a  loose  leaf  daily  production  sheet  kept  in  the 
main  office  for  a  record  of  the  so-called  productive 
or  direct  skilled  labor  charges,  castings  molded  and 
data  pertaining  thereto. 

Form  2  is  a  sheet  that  serves  a  similar  purpose 
for  the  record  of  the  direct  and  indirect  unskilled 
labor  charges. 

Form  3  is  a  permanent  record  card  which  is  made 
out  for  each  pattern  number.  The  items  on  both 
production    sheets   according   to   order   numbers — 


with  the  exception  of  the  weights  and  the  non- 
productive labor — are  posted  to  this  card.  The; 
cards  are  filed  in  the  main  office. 

Form  4  is  a  card  with  squares  numbered  from  1 
to  9,  representing  the  number  of  hours  opposite  the^ 
various  classifications  of  unskilled  labor.  The  time 
of  the  unskilled  labor  is  recorded  by  punching  a 
card  for  each  workman.  These  cards  are  posted  to- 
sheet  form  2  and  the  overhead  labor  charges  can  be 
deduced  from  this  sheet.  The  combined  extended, 
labor  totals  of  sheets  1  and  2  check  with  the  weekly 
payroll. 

Form  5  is  a  progress  card  filed  on  each  molders'' 
floor  and  is  the  source  of  supply  for  the  records  of 
molders'  time  and  number  of  castings  made  oa 
sheets  form  1  and  the  shipping  data  on  card 
form  3. 

When  an  order  is  received,  card  form  3  is  made- 
out.  The  back  of  this  card  can  be  ruled  suitably 
for  billing,  shipping  and  mail  address  information. 
The  order  number,  B  X  L  468,  is  given  to  the  or- 
der. B  X  is  the  code  that  denotes  the  customer's^ 
name,  and  468  is  the  rotation  number  of  the  foun- 
dry production  order  series  L.  The  tabs  of  the 
index  bear  the  code  numbers,  and  cards  are  filed  in 
numerical  rotation  behind  their  respective  tabs. 

Card  form  5  is  made  out  and  goes  to  the  molder, 
with  the  pattern,  to  denote  the  number  of  castings 
to  be  made.  When  production  starts  this  card  is^ 
returned  to  the  office  after  the  first  day's  work  and 
a  new  card  is  made  out  for  the  remainder  of  the  or- 
der. This  second  card  goes  through  the  same  routine. 
The  first  card  then  goes  to  the  shipper,  who  finds- 
the  castings,  weighs  them,  and  records  the  weights 
on  the  card.  The  good  ones  are  placed  in  the  cus- 
tomer's bin  and  the  bad  ones  returned  to  the  cu- 
pola. This  card  then  goes  to  the  office  if  there  are- 
defective  castings,  and  to  the  shippers'  file  if  all 
are  good.  Yellow  replacement  cards  are  made  out 
in  the  office  for  all  defective  castings;  these  cards 
are  ruled  like  form  5. 

When  proceeding  with  shipping,  each  customer's 
cards  for  castings  weighed  and  stored  in  bins  are 
taken  from  the  shippers'  file  and  shipping  tickets 
are  made  out  from  the  records  thereon.  As  the- 
castings  are  transferred  from  bin  to  truck  a  count 
is  made  to  check  with  the  ticket  record.  A  copy  of 
this  ticket  with  the  cards  that  belong  to  it  goes  to 
the  office.  As  the  weights  and  number  of  castings- 
classified  by  patterns  appear  in  total  form  on  the 
shipping  ticket,  they  are  posted  from  the  ticket  to- 
card  form  3. 

When  an  inquiry  comes  over  the  'phone,  or  other- 
wise, as  to  the  status  of  production  on  any  pattern, 
the  office  clerk  can  readily  select  the  right  card 
form  3  by  means  of  the  order  number  and  pattern 
number.  An  addition  and  subtraction  of  the  items 
will  show  how  many  castings  have  been  made  and 
how  many  have  been  shipped.  'Phone  inquiries 
can  therefore  be  answered  immediately. 

By  going  over  these  cards  at  regular  intervals 
each  week  production  and  shipping  can  be  closely 
followed.  If  production  or  shipping  lag  on  any  one 
pattern  or  series,  the  age  of  the  dates  -will  quickly 
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A  Few  Forms  Give  Confinuous  Record  of  the  State  of  the  Foundry  Order  and  Direct  and  Indirect  Labor  Costs 


show  it.  Tracers  in  the  form  of  lists  of  delinquent 
order  and  pattern  numbers  can  be  made  out  for  the 
foreman  and  shipper,  who  must  report  reasons  for 
delay. 

As  sheets  1  and  2  are  virtually  a  daily  journal  of 
each  employee's  work  during  the  day,  a  daily  study 
of  these  sheets  and  a  comparison  with  previous 
sheets  will  give  information  that  should  enable  the 
management  to  keep  production  in  the  right  propor- 
tion to  the  payroll.  The  "day's  work  put  up"  by 
each  molder  and  his  percentage  of  defectives  can  be 
so  closely  followed  that  his  worth  can  be  readily 
determined.  Likewise  the  daily  averages  of  cast- 
ing tonnage,  defectives,  direct  and  indirect  labor 
costs  per  ton  can  be  ascertained  from  the  totals. 

Tt  will  also  be  found  that  the  groupings  and 
totals  of  labor,  weights,  etc.,  will  be  in  convenient 
form  to  use  as  a  basis  in  determining  overhead  ex- 
T^enses,  melted  metal  costs,  etc.,  and  will  readily 
dovetail  into  established  systems.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention to  cover  in  this  article  these  subjects  in  de- 
tail, as  they  are  worthy  of  an  article  by  themselves. 
The  system  as  outlined  is  something  that  should 
prove  valuable  to  the  average  foundry  to  answer 


inquiries  promptly,  to  group  labor  costs,  to  ascer- 
tain daily  tonnage  of  good  and  defective  castings, 
as  well  as  serve  as  a  guide  and  follow-up  on  the 
progress  of  production  and  shipping. 


To  Manufacture  Chucks  in  Chicago 

The  Nielsen-Barton  Chuck  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
formed  to  manufacture  the  Eclipse  roller-bearing  drill 
chuck,  formerly  manufactured  by  the  Eclipse  Machine 
Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  the  new  company  having  purchased 
the  patent  rights,  jigs,  fixtures  and  machinery  with 
which  the  chucks  have  been  manufactured.  A  shop  at 
106  South  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  is  now  engaged  on 
a  lot  of  2000  chucks,  and  it  is  expected  that  deliveries, 
will  begin  in  30  days.  The  chucks  will  be  marketed, 
by  the  H.  E.  Barton  Tool  Co.,  106  Jefferson  Street, 
Chicago,  which  also  represents  makers  of  twist  drills,, 
reamers,  cutters,  taps  and  dies,  hack-saw  blades,  files, 
and  high-speed  tools. 

The  Eclipse  chuck  is  of  the  self-closing  type  and  has 
been  made  about  five  years.  It  can  be  tightened  suffi- 
ciently with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  to  start  drilling, 
after  which  it  automatically  grips  the  drill.  Keys  or- 
spanner  wrenches  are  unnecessary. 


May  Exceed  40,000  Aviation  Engines 

Large  Plans  of  the  Government — 
Creation  of  an  American  Motor 
Standardized  and  of  Minimum  Weight 


Washington,  Sept.  18. — The  Liberty  motor,  a 
standardized,  minimum  weight,  high-powered  aviation 
engine,  work  on  which  was  begun  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  early  in  June,  is  pronounced  a  complete  suc- 
cess in  an  official  statement  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  It  is  the  lightest  engine  per  horse 
power  ever  constructed  for  airplanes,  and  will  be  the 
main  reliance  of  the  United  States  in  the  rapid  pro- 
duction in  large  numbers  of  high-powered  battle  planes 
for  service  in  the  war.  The  entire  producing  capacity 
of  the  United  States  for  engines  of  this  type  will  now 
be  concentrated  upon  the  manufacture  of  this  engine 
with  the  object  of  equipping  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
22,000  airplanes  embraced  in  the  aviation  program. 
As  it  is  expected  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
planes  will  be  supplied  with  the  new  motor  and  as  in 
service  two  engines  will  probably  be  required  for  each 
plane,  the  output  of  the  Liberty  motor  during  the 
coming  year  may  exceed  40,000  complete  engines. 

The  new  motor  represents  the  best  features  of  all 
the  airship  engines  heretofore  produced  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Light  weight  and  great  power  having 
been  achieved  early  in  the  designing  of  this  motor, 
perfect  standardization  was  the  next  object  aimed  at. 
Cylinders,  pistons  and  every  other  part  of  the  motor 
have  been  most  accurately  standardized  so  that  they 
can  be  produced  rapidly  and  economically  by  a  great 
many  factories  operating  under  Government  contracts. 
They  may  be  as  rapidly  assembled  either  by  these 
plants  or  at  a  central  assembling  plant. 

Standardization  and  Pooling  of  Secrets 

The  standardization  of  parts  materially  simplifies 
the  problem  of  repair  and  maintenance.  Spare  parts 
will  be  promptly  available  at  all  times.  Even  the  cyl- 
inders are  designed  separately.  It  is  possible  to  build 
the  new  engine  with  four  models  ranging  from  4  to  12 
cylinders  and  the  standardization  plan  maices  possible 
an  8-cylinder  or  a  12-cylinder  model  by  merely  as- 
sembling the  necessary  cylinders,  pistons,  valves,  cam 
shafts,  etc.  So  carefully  has  the  scheme  of  standard- 
ization been  worked  out  that  parts  of  wrecked  8-cylinder 
or  12-cylinder  engines  will  be  interchangeable  and  a  new 
engine  may  be  readily  assembled  from  parts  of  machines 
that  have  been  put  out  of  action.  This  feature  will 
make  the  matter  of  repairs  back  of  the  lines  compara- 
tively simple. 

In  a  formal  statement  given  out  here  the  Secretary 
of  War  states  that  he  regards  the  invention  and  rapid 
development  of  this  engine  as  one  of  the  really  big  ac- 
complishments of  the  United  States  since  its  entry  into 
the  war.  More  than  a  score  of  engineers  pooled  their 
,  skill  and  many  important  trade  secrets  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  design,  working  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  of  the  War  Department 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

"The  story  of  the  production  of  this  engine  is  a  re- 
markable one,"  says  Secretary  Baker.  "One  of  the 
first  problems  which  confronted  the  War  Department 
and  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  after  the  declaration 
of  hostilities  was  to  produce  quickly  a  dependable  avi- 
ation motor.  Two  courses  were  open.  One  was  to  en- 
courage manufacturers  to  develop  their  own  types;  the 
other  to  bring  the  best  of  all  types  together  and  develop 
a  standard.  The  necessity  for  speed  and  quantity  of 
production  resulted  in  a  choice  of  the  latter  course  and  a 
standard  motor  became  our  engineering  objective. 

Creative  Work  Under  Pressure 

"Two  of  the  best  engineers  in  the  country,  who  had 
never  before  seen  each  other,  were  brought  together  at 
Washington  and  the  problem  of  producing  an  all-Ameri- 
can engine  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  was  pre- 
sented to  them.   Their  first  conference  on  June  3  lasted 


from  afternoon  until  2:80  in  the  morning.  These  two 
engineers  were  figuratively  locked  in  a  room  in  a  Wash- 
ington hotel  and  charged  with  the  development  of  an 
airplane  motor  for  use  by  American  aviators  over  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  For  five  days  neither  man  left 
the  suite  of  rooms  engaged  for  them.  Consulting  en- 
gineers and  draftsmen  from  various  sections  of  the 
country  were  brought  to  Washington  to  assist  them. 
The  work  in  the  drafting  room  proceeded  continuously, 
day  and  night.  Each  of  the  two  engineers  in  immediate 
charge  of  motor  development  alternately  worked  a  24- 
hour  shift. 

"An  inspiring  feature  of  this  work  was  the  aid  ren- 
dered by  consulting  engineers  and  motor  manufacturers 
who  gave  up  their  trade  secrets  under  the  emergency 
of  war  needs.  Realizing  that  the  new  design  would  be  a 
Government  design  and  no  firm  or  individual  would 
reap  selfish  benefit  because  of  its  making,  the  motor 
manufacturers,  nevertheless,  patriotically  revealed  their 
trade  secrets  and  made  available  trade  processes  of  fireat 
commercial  value.  These  industries  have  also  con- 
tributed the  services  of  approximately  200  of  their  best 
draftsmen. 

"The  two  engineers  locked  together  in  a  hotel  room 
in  this  city  promised  the  Government  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, they  would  design  a  satisfactory  engine  before  a 
working  model  could  be  brought  from  Europe.  A  re- 
markable American  engine  was  actually  produced 
three  weeks  before  any  model  could  have  been  brought 
from  Europe.  It  was  promised  that  this  engine  would 
be  developed  before  the  Fourth  of  July.  Twenty-eight 
days  after  the  drawings  were  started  the  new  engine 
was  set  up.  This  was  on  July  3.  In  order  to  have  the 
engine  in  Washington  and  in  actual  running  order  at  the 
Nation's  capital  on  Independence  Day  the  perfected  en- 
gine was  sent  from  a  Western  city  in  a  special  express 
car.  The  journey  was  made  in  21  hours  and  four  young 
men  guarded  the  engine  en  route  to  Washington  and 
personally  attended  to  its  transfer  from  one  railroad  to 
another. 

Engine  Parts  from   Twelve  Plants 

"With  the  need  for  speed  as  an  incentive  tools  for 
building  the  first  engine  were  made  even  before  the 
drawings  were  finished — on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  be  correct.  Parts  of  the  first  engine  were  turned 
out  at  12  different  factories,  located  all  the  way  from 
Connecticut  to  California.  When  the  parts  were  as- 
sembled the  adjustment  was  perfect  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  engine  wonderfully  gratifying.  This  in 
itself  demonstrates  the  capabilities  of  American  fac- 
tories when  put  to  the  test  and  when  thoroughly  or- 
ganized for  emergency  work  of  this  sort. 

"One  of  the  chief  rules  outlined  at  the  beginning  of 
the  designing  work  was  that  no  engineer  should  be  per- 
mitted to  introduce  construction  which  had  not  been 
tried  out.  There  was  no  time  for  theorizing.  The  new 
engine  is  successful  because  it  embodies  the  best 
thought  of  engineering  experience  to  date.  Not  only 
did  this  country  furnish  ideas  through  celebrated  con- 
sulting engineers,  but  the  representatives  in  the  United 
States  of  England,  France  and  Italy  co-operated  in  the 
development  of  this  motor. 

"Thirty  days  after  the  assembling  of  the  first  en- 
gine preliminary  tests  justified  the  Government  in  form- 
ally accepting  the  engine  as  the  best  aircraft  engine  pro- 
duced in  any  country.  The  final  tests  confirmed  our 
faith  in  the  new  motor  in  every  degree.  Both  the  flying 
and  altitude  tests  of  the  new  motor  have  been  gratify- 
ing. One  test  was  conducted  at  Pike's  Peak,  where  the 
United  States  aviation  engine  performed  satisfactorily 
at  this  high  altitude.  One  of  the  engines,  in  an  airplane, 
broke  the  American  altitude  record  in  a  recent  flying 
test. 
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"The  standardized  United  States  aviation  engine, 
produced  under  Government  supervision,  is  expected  to 
solve  the  problem  of  building  high-class,  powerful  and 
yet  comparatively  delicate  aviation  engines  by  American 
machine  methods — the  same  standardized  methods  which 
revolutionized  the  automobile  industry  in  this  country. 
With  the  completion  of  final  tests  of  the  motor — tests 
which  satisfied  and  gratified  both  expert  engineers  and 
army  officers — progress  already  has  been  made  toward 
organizing  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  the  new  ma- 
chines and  deliveries  will  begin  within  a  comparatively 
short  time." 

The  formal  adoption  of  the  Liberty  motor  by  the  Air- 
craft Production  Board  does  not  mean  that  there  will 
be  no  change  in  it  during  the  war.  There  will  be  con- 
tinuous experimentation  as  new  types  and  improve- 
ments develop  at  the  front  and  new  ideas  are  born  of 
the  war  emergency.  If  the  engine  can  be  improved  it 
will  be  improved,  but  as  the  motor  stands  today  it  is  a 
notable  success.  Construction  of  the  new  standard  en- 
gine will  not  interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  other 
serviceable  models,  either  European  or  American,  which 
existing  plants  are  already  turning  out.  The  production 
of  the  Liberty  motor  will  be  carried  on  almost  entirely 
in  a  new  and  expanding  industrial  field. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  not  adopted  one  of  the  successful  British  or  French 
high-powered  airplanes  and  engines,  the  War  Depart- 
ment states  that  they  are  not  as  a  rule  adapted  to 
American  manufacturing  methods,  being  highly  special- 
ized and  requiring  much  hand  work  from  specially 
skilled  mechanics  with  long  experience.  Not  less  than 
a  year  would  be  required  to  perfect  organizations 
capable  of  turning  out  such  highly  specialized  machines. 

w.   L.   c. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXEMPTIONS 


Developing  Japan's  Iron  Industry 

Japan's  output  of  iron  ore  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  that  country's  iron  and  steel  industry, 
according  to  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Financial  and 
Economic  Review,  a  Japanese  paper,  by  Dr.  Jisaburo 
Yokobori.  At  present  large  quantities  of  iron  ore  come 
from  Korea,  Manchuria  and  China;  indeed,  the  Tayeh 
mine  in  the  Hupeh  Province,  China,  supplies  more  than 
half  the  quantity  required  at  the  Government  foundry 
at  Wakamatsu,  and  the  Oriental  Iron  Foundry  Com- 
pany, recently  organized  by  Japanese  business  men,  will 
get  the  materials  from  the  Tao  Chung  mine  in  the 
Anhwei  Province,  China,  the  quality  of  which  is  even 
superior  to  that  of  the  ore  that  is  obtained  from  the 
Tayeh  mine.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  freight 
rates  between  Korea  and  Wakamatsu  ranged  from  2 
to  3  yen  (96c.  to  $1.44)  per  ton  of  ore,  and  those  between 
the  Yangtse  River  and  Wakamatsu  averaged  nearly  3 
yen.  Two  tons  of  ore  and  seven  yen  (about  $3.36) 
worth  of  coke  are  necessary  to  produce  one  ton  of  pig 
iron,  which  sells  for  20  yen  (over  $9.75)  in  ordinary 
times.  When  imported  materials  are  used  the  cost  of 
production,  excluding  the  price  of  ore  and  refining 
expenses,  is  12  to  13  yen  (more  than  $5.76  to  $6.24) 
per  ton  of  pig  iron.  The  Government  foundry  at 
Wakamatsu,  however,  is  getting  the  product  of  the 
Tayeh  mine  on  comparatively  easy  terms,  because  of  its 
connection  with  the  Tayehping  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  which 
owns  the  mine. 

Dr.  Yokobori  next  considers  the  supply  of  coal,  of 
which  Japan  produces  enough  in  Kyushu  and  Hokkaido. 
There  is  every  prospect  of  increasing  the  output  from 
the  collieries  in  the  north  of  Kyushu,  while  it  might  be 
said  of  the  coal  industry  in  Hokkaido  that  it  is  just 
beginning.  He  is  very  hopeful  of  the  future  of  Hokkaido 
as  an  iron  manufacturing  district. 


The  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey, 
111.,  has  issued  a  series  of  bulletins  of  a  patriotic 
character  which  are  attracting  much  attention.  One 
of  them  is  m  the  cause  of  food  conservation,  giving  the 
recommendations  made  by  Food  Administrator  Hoover, 
and  the  other,  looking  forward  to  the  next  Liberty  loan, 
urges  the  saving  of  money  to  invest  in  the  second  issue 
to  help  win  the  war. 


Several  Thousand  Claims  Pending  for  Munitions 
Workers  and  Others 

Washington,  Sept.  18. — The  situation  with  respect 
to  the  drafting  of  skilled  workers,  especially  those  em- 
ployed in  munitions  factories,  is  becoming  acute.  Sev- 
eral thousand  claims  for  army  exemption  on  the  ground 
that  the  claimant  is  indispensable  to  a  war  industry 
have  been  received  by  the  office  of  Provost  Marshal 
General  Crowder  for  reference  to  the  President,  who  is 
the  appellate  judge  in  such  cases.  Preliminary  exami- 
nation is  being  made  by  General  Crowder  on  whose 
final  recommendation  the  President  probably  will  act,f 
as  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  him  personally  to  ex- 
amine every  case.  The  Provost  Marshal  General  has 
decided  that  no  personal  hearings  will  be  granted  by 
his  office  and  notice  has  been  promulgated  that  it  will 
avail  claimants  nothing  to  employ  attorneys  or  other 
agents  to  press  their  pleas. 

According  to  information  received  here  from  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  the  factories  of  that  city,  which  are  very 
largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  war  material,  will 
lose  an  average  of  23  per  cent  of  their  skilled  work- 
men by  the  draft.  These  figures  have  been  carefully 
prepared  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense  and  have  been 
officially  forwarded  to  Washington.  Some  of  the  more 
i^nportant  plants,  it  is  said,  will  lose  as  high  as  50  per 
cent  of  the  men,  while  the  lowest  percentage  is  6.  A 
large  number  of  appeals  from  the  draft  on  industrial 
grounds  have  been  carried  to  the  district  appeal  board 
but  so  far  only  one  full  exemption,  presumably  covering 
entire  factory,  has  been  made.  In  about  three-fourths 
pf  the  cases  the  appeals  were  denied.  Provost  Marsha] 
General  Crowder  has  sent  the  following  telegram  to  tha 
Governors  of  all  states: 

Please  communicate  to  all  local  and  district  boards  and 
give  the  widest  possible  newspaper  publicity  to  the  following : 

1.  By  the  regulations  of  the  President  governing  appeals 
from  the  action  of  district  boards  the  claim  of  appeal  must 
be  filed  with  the  district  board  and  cannot  be  received  if  sent 
direct 'to  the  President,  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  or  to  any  other  place  than  to  the  district 
board  itself. 

2.  Papers,  evidence  and  affidavits  not  considered  by  the 
district  board  cannot  be  considered  on  appeal  from  the  dis- 
trict board. 

3.  The  only  cases  in  which  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
President  are  cases  in  which  a  claim  for  di.scharge  on  the 
ground  of  engagement  in  agriculture  or  industry  has  been 
made  in  the  district  board.  There  is  no  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  action  of  the  local  board  in  dependency  or  other 
ca.ses  whose  determination  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  board. 

4.  All  attempts  to  appeal  cases  other  than  those  involving 
the  decision  of  the  district  board  on  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial exemptions  from  whatever  source  received ;  all  affi- 
davits, letters,  arguments,  evidence,  papers,  or  other  matter 
not  considered  by  the  district  board  ;  all  appeals  made  to  the 
Pre.sident  direct  or  sent  to  any  other  official  or  person  in 
Washngton,  w.ll  have  to  be  returned  to  the  sender. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rulings  of  the  President  are  made 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral's office  based  upon  the  papers  accompanying  ap- 
peals, industrial  managers  desiring  to  secure  exemp- 
tions for  indispensable  men  should  exercise  great  care 
in  preparing  their  affidavits  to  render  them  strong  and 
conclusive.  The  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  mere 
employment  in  an  establishment  engaged  in  producing 
war  material  for  the  Government  is  not  a  sufficient 
basis  for  exemption.  Indispensability  is  the  sole  cri- 
terion recognized  by  the  authorities  here.  A  fair  work- 
ing rule  for  such  exemptions  is  the  fact  that  the  place 
of  an  employee  whose  exemption  is  asked  cannot  be 
filled  without  devoting  a  substantial  amount  of  time  to 
the  training  of  a  substitute,  pending  which  Govern- 
ment work  will  suffer  more  or  less  delay.        w,  L.  c. 


The  John  lUingworth  Steel  Co.,  whose  plant  and 
main  office  are  at  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  has  opened 
a  branch  office  in  the  Astor  House  Building,  217  Broad- 
way, New  York,  for  the  sale  of  its  products,  which 
are  chiefly  cold  rolled  and  cold  drawn  shapes  and  bevels. 
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Bonds,  Taxes  and  Prices 

The  principle  the  Government  is  endeavoring  to 
observe  in  floating  bonds,  imposing  taxes  and  regu- 
lating prices  is  that  there  is  a  delicate  balance 
among  these  three  things  so  that  for  the  best  re- 
sults certain  proportions  should  exist.  The  floating 
of  large  bond  issues  tends  to  produce  inflation,  and 
while  some  inflation  is  necessary  there  should  not 
be  too  much.  The  imposing  of  taxes  tends  to  re-, 
strict  inflation  and  thus  while  taxes  are  necessary 
they  are  also  economically  sound.  The  regulation 
of  prices  may  be  essential,  in  certain  directions, 
not  simply  to  prevent  the  Government  paying  too 
much  for  what  it  buys,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  buyers  and  distributing  or  allotting  the 
ability  to  pay  taxes. 

These  principles  are  well  recognized,  as  to  condi- 
tions that  may  exist  during  the  war,  but  the  im- 
mediate problem  is  so  important  that  no  correspond- 
ing amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  condi- 
tions after  the  war.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  it 
were  possible  so  to  arrange  affairs  as  to  loans, 
taxes  and  price  regulation  that  the  transition  from 
war  conditions  to  peace  conditions  would  create  a 
minimum  of  disturbance.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
the  Government  presumably  will  cease  borrowing. 
The  construction  of  merchant  ships  will  necessarily 
continue,  but  there  would  be  something  radically 
wrong  with  the  situation  were  it  to  appear  desir- 
able for  the  Government  itself  to  continue  to  build 
ships.  The  war  taxes  now  being  formulated  by 
Congress  will  cease  with  the  war  and  a  new  pro- 
gram of  taxation  will  then  have  to  be  adopted. 
That  will  cause  a  disturbance  in  the  balance.  Gov- 
ernment price  regulation  will  also  cease,  creating 
another  influence.  Prices  that  are  made  in  the  open 
market  will  be  subject  to  their  own  influences. 
Some  prices  will  tend  to  fall,  while  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  others  will  tend  to  rise,  by  reason  of 
the  changes  in  relation  between  demand  and  supply 
caused  by  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  condi- 
tions. 

Keener  sighted  business  men  have  lately  been 
thinking  more  of  trade  conditions  after  the  war 
and  less  of  trade  conditions  during  the  war.  There 
has  been  a  distinct  change  of  interest.  It  is  hu- 
man nature  to  desire  to  cling  to  "war  profits,"  and 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  criticise  human  nature, 


but  it  is  coming  to  be  realized  that  war  profits  are 
not  all  that  lie  before  American  business  men.  All 
precedents  teach  that  business  is  good  after  a  war, 
and  all  comparisons  of  the  present  war  with  those 
of  the  past  indicate  that  the  principle  is  even  more 
applicable  in  this  case  than  in  others. 

Considering  bonds,  taxes  and  prices  during  and 
after  the  war,  it  seems  fair  to  maintain,  with  re- 
gard to  bonds,  that  if  a  reasonable  degree  of  infla- 
tion is  desirable  during  the  war,  to  promote  the  flo- 
tation of  bonds,  a  sort  of  wholesome  inflation,  then 
a  similar  condition  after  the  war,  in  moderation,  is 
not  necessarily  undesirable.  Without  something  of 
this  sort  there  cannot  be  the  expansion  that  is  to 
be  desired.  Inflation  toward  the  close  of  a  period 
of  great  trade  activity  has  always  brought  undesir- 
able results,  but  there  is  a  distinction.  Such  in- 
flation occurs  because  men  do  not  see  the  end  of 
the  period,  whereas  no  one  assumes  that  the  pres- 
ent war  will  be  of  indeflnite  duration.  If  such  a 
view  were  entertained  it  would  prevent  the  in- 
flation. 

With  respect  to  taxes,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
an  error  to  assume  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  a  great  reduction.  While  it 
is  impossible  at  this  time  to  forecast  the  annual 
amount  that  will  be  raised  by  taxation  and  the 
quantity  of  bonds  that  will  be  issued,  less  the 
amount  upon  which  our  Allies  will  pay  the  inter- 
est, it  is  certain  that  the  interest  will  be  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  tax  levy.  Congress  has  not 
determined  finally  what  the  rates  of  taxation  will 
be,  and  beyond  that  the  Congressional  "estimates" 
of  what  one  tax  rate  or  another  will  produce  are 
largely  guesswork.  If  bonds  are  issued  at  inter- 
vals up  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  full  interest 
charge  will  not  begin  until  that  time.  If,  for  illus- 
tration, the  bond  rate  is  4  per  cent  and  the  taxes 
represent  12  per  cent  of  our  cost  of  the  war  then, 
roughly  speaking,  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  in  the 
rate  of  taxation  after  the  war  would  leave  the 
Government  with  only  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the 
interest.  There  would  be  nothing  left  for  retiring 
the  bonds.  If  a  reduction  of  only  one-third  were 
made  the  contributions  to  sinking  fund  would  not  be 
very  large.  The  remaining  cost  of  the  war  would 
be  spread  over  a  long  period.  It  is  true  that  a 
part  of  our  war  expenditures  consists  in  the  build- 
ing of  merchant  ships,  representing  the  investment 
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of  capital  which  will  earn  some  money,  but  the  in- 
vestment will  be  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  rest 
of  the  world's  merchant  marine  and  may  earn  no 
large  sum  over  a  period  of  years. 

With  respect  to  prices,  by  far  the  best  thing 
that  could  occur  would  be  for  such  a  scale  of  prices 
to  be  developed  during  the  war  that  business  could 
adopt  it  without  hesitation  after  the  war.  When 
prices  in  our  markets  rose  some  time  after  the 
European  war  started,  the  view  was  promptly 
adopted  that  when  the  war  ended  there  would  be  a 
period  of  depression,  to  allow  for  a  general  and 
drastic  price  realignment.  That  may  still  be  neces- 
sary; but  everything  that  can  be  done  to  forestall 
the  necessity,  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  readjust- 
ment required,  will  prove  to  be  a  positive  and  val- 
uable asset.  The  delicate  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween bonds,  taxes  and  prices  should  be  consid- 
ered not  as  a  feature  alone  of  the  war  time  but  as 
a  feature  also  of  the  peace  time  that  is  to  follow. 


The  Highest  Trade  Balance 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  fiscal  year  1917  pre- 
cisely marked  the  high  point  in  our  favorable  bal- 
ance in  the  foreign  trade.  There  was  an  almost  un- 
broken rise  in  the  monthly  trade  balance  until  Jan- 
uary, 1917,  while  thereafter  there  were  some  de- 
clines, and  a  scrutiny  of  the  monthly  balances  shows 
that  the  best  period  of  twelve  consecutive  months 
fell  upon  the  fiscal  year  1917.  The  preliminary  fig- 
ures for  July  show  a  very  great  decrease  from  the 
July  a  year  earlier.  The  favorable  merchandise 
trade  balances  in  calendar  and  fiscal  years  are 
shown  below: 

Favorable  Balances 

Calendar  Fiscal 

1912 5581,084,638  f551,057,475 

1913 691,421,812  652.875,915 

1914 324,348,049  470,653,491 

1915 1,776,074.152  1,094,419,600 

1916 3,089,769,254  2,135,599,375 

1917 3,634,450,905 

The  trends  in  our  foreign  trade  have  been  sim- 
ple, the  figures  telling  a  plain  and  succinct  tale.  Ex- 
ports increased  to  a  maximum  of  $613,555,693  in 
January  of  this  year,  in  which  month  there  was  the 
record  favorable  balance  of  $371,848,411.  Imports, 
which  had  previously  been  increasing,  continued  to 
increase  after  January,  reaching  the  record  high 
of  $306,622,939  in  June,  while  exports  decreased, 
though  by  a  less  amount  than  that  by  which  .im- 
ports increased,  and  the  June  favorable  balance  was 
only  $268,587,110.  This  was,  however,  a  larger  bal- 
ance than  had  been  shown  for  any  month  prior  to 
July,  1916,  and  the  total  for  the  twelvemonth  ending 
last  June  was,  as  noted  above,  the  largest  shown  for 
any  consecutive  twelve  months.  The  record  could 
only  be  broken  by  the  balances  running  heavier  in 
succeeding  months. 

July,  however,  has  shown  nothing  of  the  sort, 
the  trade  balance  dropping  to  $148,000,000,  pro- 
duced by  $226,000,000  of  imports  and  $374,000,000 
of  exports.  Comparing  June  and  July,  imports  de- 
creased 26  per  cent,  exports  35  per  cent  and  the 
trade  balance  55  per  cent. 

The  restriction  upon  exports  involved  in  the 
successive  embargoes  should  not  in  themselves  pro- 
duce a  decrease  in  the  value  of  merchandise  ex- 
ported.   Our  transatlantic  Allies  are  relatively  near 


at  hand  and  in  so  far  as  the  embargo  operates  to 
divert  shipping  to  this  trade  the  volume  and  value 
should  increase  rather  than  decrease.  By  the  same 
token  our  imports  should  decrease  as  our  Allies  have 
less  goods  to  send  us  than  have  neutral  countries 
from  which  shipping  may  be  diverted. 

There  are,  however,  two  factors  of  much  greater 
importance — the  general  decrease  in  merchant  ship- 
ping, a  not  inconsequential  item,  and  the  more  im- 
portant factor  that  our  Government  takes  a  great 
deal  of  shipping  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  of 
supplies  to  France.  Merchandise  thus  taken  out  of 
the  country  will  not,  of  course,  appear  as  exports. 
The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  never  included  such 
movement  in  its  returns  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  country  should  compile  its  statistics  in  differ- 
ent form.  While  this  seems  to  be  perfectly  obvious 
it  may  be  remarked  that  some  complications  will 
eventually  arise.  For  instance,  we  are  building  a 
railroad  in  France  and  we  shall  hardly  take  the  ma- 
terial back  after  the  war,  and  if  the  Government 
effects  sales,  after  the  war,  some  place  may  have  to 
be  made  in  the  statistics  for  the  transactions. 

While  our  exports  promise  to  be  smaller  in  fu- 
ture than  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  they  will  continue  very 
large,  for  the  billions  of  dollars  loaned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  our  Allies  must  result  in  merchandise 
exports.  Thus  with  these  and  some  other  exports, 
and  with  necessarily  reduced  imports,  the  trade 
balances  are  bound  to  be  large  compared  with  all 
records  prior  to  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 


A  War  Lesson  for  Industry 

The  announcement  by  Major-General  Gorgas  of 
the  selection  of  nineteen  cities  as  tentative  sites  of 
"rerionstruction  hospitals"  for  the  work  of  rehabili- 
tating wounded  soldiers  for  private  life  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fiplendid  work  now  being  accomplished 
by  Belgium,  France,  England  and  Canada.  One  of 
the  essentials  of  this  work  is  the  establishment  in 
connection  with  the  hospitals  of  professional  schools 
of  the  technical  and  trade  types  for  the  training  of 
maimed  and  crippled  soldiers  in  new  trades,  so  that 
they  may  become  productive  assets  of  society  and 
self-respecting  citizens. 

This  is  a  magnificent  and  fruitful  service.  It 
should  not  stop  with  work  merely  among  crippled 
soldiers.  A  great  duty  that  both  Government  and 
public  have  too  long  neglected  is  the  establishment 
of  hospitals  and  training  schools  to  save  the  thou- 
sands crippled  each  year  in  industry  from  the  dis- 
grace of  inactivity  and  dependence  upon  the  bounty 
of  others  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  to  enable 
them  to  continue  to  contribute  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. Results  already  achieved  abroad  demonstrate 
beyond  question  that  the  nation  can  be  spared  the 
burden  of  thousands  of  unproductive  citizens  by  in- 
telligent collaboration  of  surgeon  and  educator. 
Such  schools  result  not  only  in  the  complete  or  par- 
tial removal  of  dependency  but  also,  and  equally  im- 
portant, in  a  complete  change  of  mental  attitude  and 
a  restoration  of  happiness,  confidence  and  initiative 
to  the  crippled  man. 

The  employment  of  surgical  and  orthopaedic  skill 
to  help  men  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  lost  or  im- 
mobile limbs  or  the  loss  of  one  of  the  sense  organs. 
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supplemented  by  trade  re-education,  is  not  pri- 
marily a  development  of  this  war.  The  great  schools 
for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Rouen,  Lyons, 
Montpellier  and  other  places  in  France,  and  the  Bel- 
gian schools  at  Le  Havre  and  Vernon  have  been  es- 
tablished under  the  direction  of  Belgians  who 
learned  the  needs  and  methods  of  such  institutions 
at  the  famous  Labor  College  of  Charleroi,  founded 
some  years  before  the  war  to  teach  disabled  labor- 
ers new  trades.  The  province  of  Hainault,  Bel- 
gium, in  which  Charleroi  is  situated,  is  comparable 
in  the  character  of  its  industries  with  our  Pitts- 
burgh district,  as  it  was  the  center  of  great  metal 
working  and  coal  mining  industries.  By  1914  simi- 
lar schools  had  been  founded  in  Brussels  and  Tour- 
nai.  The  school  at  Charleroi  at  the  end  of  1914  had 
1500  pupils.  Two  of  the  most  perfect  schools  now 
operating  in  France  are  at  Lyons  and  were  founded 
by  M.  Baseque,  a  Belgian  refugee  and  formerly  pro- 
fessor at  Charleroi.  At  L'Hopital  Anglo-Beige, 
Rouen,  and  its  annexes  at  Orval  and  Saint-Aubin  lez 
Elboeuf,  a  great  work  is  going  on  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Armand  Deltenre,  director  of  the  Belgian  Army 
Medicar  Service. 

Surely  the  lesson  of  these  institutions  will  not 
be  lost  on  American  industry.  Prof.  Jules  Amar, 
director  of  the  Laboratoire  des  Recherches  sur  le 
Travail  Professionel,  Paris,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  80  per  cent  of  maimed  or  mutilated 
men  are  re-educable.  Of  these,  45  per  cent  can  be 
fitted  to  earn  normal  salaries,  on  condition  that  at 
least  10  per  cent  specialize  within  the  limits  of  their 
former  trades;  another  20  per  cent  will  attain  an 
appreciable  output  but  may  not  arrive  at  full  work- 
ing capacity ;  the  remaining  15  per  cent  will  have  to 
practice  subordinate  trades  as  their  re-education 
will  be  fragmentary.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
disabling  effects  of  injuries  received  in  industry  do 
not  vary  greatly  from  the  effects  of  war  wounds. 
The  figures  of  Professor  Amar  are  sufficiently 
promising  to  warrant  as  strong  a  public  interest  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  injured  workmen  as  in  that  of 
injured  soldiers.  Manufacturers  appreciate  the 
growing  burden  of  the  cost  of  compensation  for 
injuries  but  only  the  litte  group  carrying  on  our 
organized  charities  appreciates  the  tremendous  cost 
of  enforced  idleness  or  the  mental  suffering  of  those 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  eke  out  a  pension  by 
taking  up  the  secondary  posts  that  industry  and  so- 
ciety have  to  offer  the  maimed  citizen. 

The  urgency  of  this  work  has  not  been  recog- 
nized. If  the  projected  Government  institutions  are 
actually  established,  we  shall  have  object  lessons  in 
our  own  land  worthy  of  study  by  every  taxpayer 
and  public-spirited  citizen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  work  initiated  for  wounded  soldiers  will  set  an 
example  that  will  endure  as  a  part  of  our  municipal, 
State  and  national  program. 


years.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  re- 
cent progress  is  the  action  of  the  Navy  Department 
at  Washington  in  placing  a  safety  engineer  at  each 
of  the  navy  yards  now  employed  on  Government 
work.  Being  engaged  in  a  great  war,  the  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  engineers  of 
high  grade  and  extended  experience  who  are  sacri- 
ficing salaries  and  going  into  the  work  with  enthusi- 
asm for  purely  patriotic  motives.  These  men  intend 
to  continue  in  the  service  until  they  see  it  thor- 
oughly established  and  then  retire  in  favor  of  others, 
but  they  will  not  leave  until  they  know  that  others 
can  carry  on  the  good  work.  Thus  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  war  will  be  the  building  of  a  splendid 
system  for  the  promotion  of  safety  which  other- 
wise might-  never  have  been  constructed. 

The  present  National  Safety  Council,  with  its 
3000  members,  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  meeting  of  a 
mere  handful  of  men  six  years  ago.  The  movement 
has  progressed  because  it  was  founded  upon  sound, 
ethical  and  economical  reasons.  It  will  make  still 
further  progress,  as  a  few  important  facts  are  dwelt 
upon  so  that  all  manufacturers  and  their  employees 
alike  will  become  convinced  that: 

First,  three-fourths  of  all  accidents  are  prevent- 
able. 

Second,  that  it  is  known  how  these  accidents  can 
be  prevented. 

Third,  that  investment  in  prevention  brings  the 
greatest  return  of  any  kind  of  capital  invested  in 
a  manufacturing  plant. 

Fourth,  that  in  order  to  prevent  accidents  em- 
ployees must  be  trained  to  do  their  part,  for  upon 
them  rests  fully  three-fourths  of  the  responsibility;, 
in  other  words,  the  machine  alone  will  prevent  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  of  accidents  which  the  ma- 
chine and  men  working  together  can  prevent. 

As  the  above  facts  are  borne  home,  thousands  of 
lives  will  be  saved,  an  untold  amount  of  suffering 
will  be  prevented  and  the  safety  movement  will  re- 
ceive a  great  impetus. 


Rapid  Progress  of  the  Safety  Movement 

The  sixth  annual  safety  congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  held  in  New  York  last  week, 
with  its  large  attendance,  its  .strong  papers  and  its 
able  discussions  by  wide-awake,  progressive  men. 
furnished  impressive  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the 
.safety  movement  in  this  country  in  the  past  few 


Under  the  heading  "An  Economical  Crime,"  the 
Northwestern  Miller  discusses  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  guaranteeing  a  price  of  $2.20  a  bushel  on 
the  wheat  crop  for  1918.  That  journal  expresses 
the  opinion  that  if  the  war  should  end  before  the 
crop,  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  bushels,  is  har- 
vested, the  price  of  wheat  everywhere  except  in  the 
United  States  would  rapidly  decline  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  England,  for  example,  it  would  be 
somewhere  near  60  cents.  In  that  event  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  compelled  to  pass  on  the 
charge  of  $2  to  the  consumer  or  resell  the  wheat 
at  the  world's  price  and  pocket  the  loss,  which  is 
likely  to  amount  to  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000 
and  might  amount  to  $1,500,000,000.  The  Miller, 
however,  does  not  point  out  what  is  the  most  unfair 
feature  of  this  kind  of  price  fixing,  which  is  that 
it  grants  a  special  favor  to  the  farmer  while  manu- 
facturers and  miners  are  compelled  to  accept  lower 
than  the  prevailing  market  price.  For  the  Govern- 
ment to  expect  miners  of  bituminous  coal  to  sell 
their  product  at  $2,  which  is  considerably  below  the 
market  price,  while  the  farmer  is  guaranteed  $2  or 
about  twice  the  usual  market  price,  is  rank  dis- 
crimination. 
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Will  Accept  Old  Tracings  and  Convert  for  Red 
Cross  Uses 

To  the  Editor:  Old  and  discarded  tracings  on  cloth 
are  of  no  value  to  any  one,  but  they  would  make  good 
bandages  and  handkerchiefs  for  soldiers.  In  every 
drawing  room  there  are  a  great  many  of  such  tracings 
that  will  never  be  of  use.  These  could  be  washed, 
ironed,  and  then  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
Any  laundry  should  wash  and  iron  these  free  of  charge, 
but  for  any  firm  which  will  send  these  old  tracings  pre- 
paid to  the  Shartle  Brothers  Machine  Co.,  Middletown, 
Ohio,  maker  of  paper  mill  machinery,  that  company  will 
run  them  through  its  shop  laundry.  After  they  have 
been  washed,  they  will  be  made  into  handkerchiefs  and 
bandages  and  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

This  certainly  ought  to  bring  forth  from  dark  places 
a  lot  of  material  which  is  to-day  very  scarce  and  very 
high  in  price  and  put  it  to  the  best  possible  use.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  clean  up  your  old  files. 

Chas.  W.  Shartle. 
President  Shartle  Brothers  Machine  Co. 
Middletown,  Ohio. 


British  Export  and  Controlled  Prices 
for  Steel  Bars 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  question  whether 
Great  Britain  is  selling  steel  products  to  her  Allies 
at  higher  prices  than  those  controlling  her  domestic 
market  by  the  following  table  which  shows  the  British 
official  figures  for  exports  of  steel  bars  in  the  first 
half  of  1917  and  the  average  export  price,  also  the 
exports. of  steel  bars  to  France  with  the  average  price 
on  these  shipments: 

British  Exports  of  Steel  Bars  and  Their  Values 

Official  Average 

Average*  Control  Exports  to    Value  of 
Exports,  Value  per  Price  per     France,  Exports  to 
1917  Gross  Tons    Ton  in  £  Ton  in  £  Gross  Tons    France 

January    26,293  24.2  15.5  19  044  16.8 

February    ...    39,242  23.0  15.5  33,662  16.0 

Maich     38,057  23.1  15.5  

April      27,840  23.4  15.5  

May     19,537  24.8  15.5  

June    25.650  25.0  15.5  


•These  values  in  each  case  represent  the  average  of  the 
months  of  the  year  preceding  and  including  the  month  esti- 
mated ;  for  example  the  £23.1  set  down  for  March  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  shipments  for  January,  February  and 
March  into  the  total  value  for  those  months.  Values  are  not 
given  for  each  month's  shipments. 

Since  February  the  destination  of  exports  of  bars 
has  not  been  given.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there 
is  considerable  difference  between  the  official  control 
price  of  £15  10s.  per  ton  tested  (£15  untested),  and  the 
average  export  price  of  £23  to  £25  per  ton.  The  price  to 
France  is  also  quite  a  little  in  excess  of  the  control 
price  in  the  domestic  trade.  The  high  average  value 
of  export  bars  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  crucible 
steel  exports  are  included  in  the  bar  classification.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  January  and  February  France  took 
80  per  cent  of  the  ejjported  bars.  In  the  remaining  20 
per  cent  must  have  been  included  considerable  high- 
grade  steel  to  bring  the  valuation  up  nearly  50  per  cent 
above  the  average  value  of  the  shipments  to  France. 


A  proposal  for  the  extension  of  Kimball  Street, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  developed  the  fact  that  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York,  owner  of  the  Putnam 
Machine  Co.,  has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  steel 
rolling  mill  to  cost  about  $500,000  on  the  land  in  ques- 
tion, although  the  erection  will  probably  be  postponed 
for  some  time  due  to  the  high  cost  of  materials  and 
equipment  now  prevailing.  Nothing  definite  has  been 
decided  upon,  but  at  the  meeting  of  the  city  council 
Herman  F.  Brandes,  local  manager  for  the  company, 
stated  that  there  was  a  probability  of  such  use  of  the 
land. 
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NATIONAL  SAFETY  MEETING 


Some   of  the   New   Angles   Developed   at   Last 
Week's  Congress 

LABOR  turnover,  the  result  in  part  of  the  continued 
influx  to  industries  of  men  unfamiliar  with  meth- 
ods and  equipment;  the  industrial  physician  and 
the  industrial  nurse;  the  difficulty  of  promulgating 
safety  regulations  without  antagonizing  the  employees, 
and  a  notable  reduction  in  numbers  of  accidents  came 
in  for  attention  at  the  sixth  annual  safety  congress  held 
in  New  York  last  week  at  the  Hotel  Astor  by  the 
National  Safety  Council.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  accidents,  it  appears,  occurs  to  those  employed  for  a 
period  of  less  than  30  days.  The  welfare  movement 
as  a  means  of  minimizing  the  numbers  of  roving  work- 
men was  thus  regarded  as  necessarily  close  to  the  safety 
movement.  To  educate  the  man  in  the  shop  on  safe- 
guarding matters  and  to  secure  his  co-operation  the 
industrial  doctor  and  nurse  are  held  as  of  first  im- 
portance, and  it  was  urged  that  these  individuals  must 
have  high  qualities  of  personality  and  sympathetic  in- 
terest calculated  to  maintain  the  humanitarian  as  well 
as  the  professional  side  of  their  work.  It  was  brought 
out  that  the  number  of  accidents  in  manufacturing 
began  to  increase  early  in  1914,  reached  a  peak  in  1916 
but  receded  sharply  in  1917,  due,  it  was  stated,  to  more 
efficient  organization  for  increased  production. 

New  Basis  for  Expressing  Accident  Statistics 

A  uniform  method  of  expressing  accident  statistics 
by  establishing  for  each  casualty  a  definite  number  of 
hours  of  employment  lost  was  urged  by  Dr.  Lucian  W. 
Chaney,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington.  His  ideas 
were  explained  at  length  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Sept.  13. 
He  offered  the  following  statistics  as  obtained  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  from  1910  to  1914: 

Frequency  Rate 

Deaths   1.2  cases  per  1000  men 

Permanent   injuries    3.9  cases  per  1000  men 

Temporaxy   disability    172.6  cases  per  1000  men 

Severity  Rate 

Deaths     10.5  days  lost  per  man  per  year 

Permanent    injuries    2.5  days  lost  per  man  per  year 

Temporary   injuries    2.1  days  lost  per  man  per  year 

Severity  Rate  by  Departments  and  Years 
Days  lost  per  man  per  year 

1910         1911         1912         1913         1914 

Blastfurnaces 38.4         26.5         29.5         29.1         20.1 

Steelworks 35.7  19.7  30.8  20.8  14.9 

Rollingr   mills    20.8  14.2  10.2  9.5  8.7 

Entire  plant   19.7         12.3         15.3         16.8         11.9 

i 

In  blast  furnaces  the  high  rate  is  probably  due,  he 
said,  to  the  dangerous  work  associated  with  casting  in 
the  cast  house  and  the  frequency  of  asphyxiations.  The 
discussions  of  this  paper  by  D.  R.  Kennedy,  assistant 
to  the  president,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  and  L.  W.  Hatch,  chief  statistician.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  indi- 
cated opposite  points  of  view.  Mr.  Kennedy  agreed 
with  Dr.  Chaney  that  units  should  be  established  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  accidents  occurring  in  plants, 
so  that  data  compiled  at  any  place  might  be  comparable 
with  those  compiled  at  other  places,  and  emphasized 
that  this  was  fundamental  to  further  study  of  safety. 
Mr.  Hatch  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of  Labor, 
State  of  New  York,  was  carrying  on  extensive  work 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  direct  causes  of  acci- 
dents on  particular  machines.  He  said  that  the  de- 
partment is  willing  to  go  as  deeply  into  this  problem 
as  it  thought  necessary,  and  is  willing  to  spend  money 
and  time  with  the  expectation  that  the  results  obtained 
will  justify  the  means. 

Further  discussions  indicated  that  difficulties  might 
be  encountered  in  the  analysis  of  data  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hatch,  the  point  made  being  that  information  reaching 
his  office  would  not  disclose  the  number  of  machines  of 
any  particular  type  in  operation  and,  as  accidents  prob- 
ably would  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  machines 
operating,   this    precludes   accuracy   in   the   determina- 


tion of  causes  of  accidents.     Mr.  Kennedy  believes  that 
this  method  is  too  detailed  for  state  wo*k. 

W.  E,  Watters,  National  Malleable  Castings  Co., 
Melrose  Park,  111.,  discussing  the  method  of  training 
and  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  foundry  foremen  in 
safety  work,  stated  that  large  organizations  must  get 
at  the  minds  of  their  foremen  to  get  co-operation. 
He  divided  foremen  in  two  classes;  those  who  are  en- 
thusiastic and  interested  in  their  work,  and  those  who 
are  of  a  dormant  nature,  sluggish  and  uninterested. 
In  foremen  he  seeks  five  qualities  of  mind;  apprecia- 
tion, gratitude,  faithfulness,  co-operation  and  enthusi- 
asm. He  favors  the  use  of  rigid  discipline  to  prevent 
recurrences  of  accidents  and  explained  a  system  in 
which  a  jury  of  foremen  determines  the  cause  of  acci- 
dents when  they  occur  and  provides  for  punishment  of 
those  responsible. 

Paraffin  for  Treating  Burns 

S.  W.  Ashe,  education  and  welfare  department. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  explained  that 
ambrine  used  for  treating  wounas  and  burns  is  a  good 
grade  of  paraffin  containing  antiseptics,  does  not  leave 
a  scar  and  lessens  the  time  required  for  proper  healing 
50  per  cent. 

Reducing   Labor  Turnover 

F.  W.  Shepard,  safety  inspector,  American  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  discussed  how  improvement 
in  safety  conditions  reduces  labor  turnover  and  acci- 
dents. He  estimated  that  the  usual  cost  of  training  a 
new  laborer  is  $45,  and  explained  that  in  his  plant  men 
are  trained  before  entering  new  work  by  a  method  of 
filling  in  when  temporary  vacancies  occur  in  the  work 
for  which  they  are  thought  qualified. 

The  following  means  of  reducing  labor  turnover 
were  suggested  as  having  proved  efficient  in  his  plant: 
A  medical  department  including  a  dentist;  a  welfare 
committee  extending  its  services  to  the  families  of  the 
workmen;  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  a  day  school  for  the  illiterate; 
an  athletic  field;  a  branch  bank  and  a  mutual  aid  benefit 
run  by  men  who  pay  10c.  a  week,  whereas  the  company 
puts  into  this  fund  an  amount  equal  to  that  given  by  the 
workmen.  As  a  means  of  fostering  a  spirit  of  safety 
he  suggested  a  plant  paper  publishing  news  as  well  as 
safety  ideas  and  a  motion  picture  show  which,  besides 
entertainment,  would  afford  opportunity  to  visualize 
for  the  men  safety  ideas.  The  following  results  he 
credits  to  the  use  of  these  means  in  his  plant: 

The  number  of  men  employed  has  increased  30  per 
cent  since  1912,  when  930  men  were  employed.  The 
number  employed  for  one  year  or  more  has  increased 
170  per  cent;  the  number  of  men  losing  not  more  than 
four  days  has  increased  327  per  cent;  the  number  of 
men  working  every  day  has  increased  455  per  cent; 
and  accidents  have  decreased  47  per  cent. 

D.  R.  Kennedy  pointed  out  that  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  had  a  labor  turnover  in  the  last  year 
of  187  per  cent;  85  per  cent  of  the  men  had  been 
there  less  than  six  months;  11  per  cent  were  men  who 
rented  and  4  per  cent  were  home  owners,  and  he  paid 
particular  stress  to  the  latter  feature.  Considerable 
trouble,  it  appears,  was  experienced  with  men  of  the 
floater  type,  who  come  in  groups  with  their  own  fore- 
men and  unless  satisfied  leave  with  their  foremen.  Re- 
garding the  question  of  the  negro  labor  turnover,  it 
was  suggested  that  this  problem  could  be  handled  by 
properly  equipped  club  houses  for  negroes  only,  mak- 
ing them  feel  that  they  were  receiving  consideration. 

John  P.  Eib,  supervisor  of  safety  and  labor,  Illinois 
Steel  Co.,  Joliet,  111.,  discussed  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  a  lunchroom  in  the  Joliet  plant.  Previous  to 
the  installation  of  the  lunchroom,  the  men  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  their  food  either  from 
the  poor  restaurants  adjoining  the  plant  or  nearby 
saloons. 

A  paper  given  by  S.  W.  Ashe  on  practical  welfare 
work  in  foundries  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

J.  Claude  Smith,  safety  director.  Inland  Steel  Co., 
Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  presented  a  paper  on  the  me- 
chanical safeguarding  of  electric  traveling  cranes  which 
was  in  fact  a  complete  specification  of  crane  require- 
ments  so  far  as   safety  regulation   is  concerned.     He 
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pointed  out  that  the  purchasing  agent  is  inclined  to 
cut  down  costs  and  cut  out  safety  devices,  and  so  long 
as  this  is  true  it  will  be  difficult  to  improve  the  design 
of  cranes  from  a  safety  viewpoint. 

Safety  in  Plant  Yards 

Dr.  Chaney,  discussing  the  paper  by  F.  G.  Bennett, 
safety  director,  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  safety  in  yard  practice,  stated  that  while 
other  departments  in  the  steel  plants  had  decreased 
accidents  30  to  35  per  cent,  the  yards  had  only  decreased 
these  3  per  cent.  He  believes  that  this  difference  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  inter-plant  traffic  is  not  brought 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  railroads  as  required  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Frank  E.  Morris, 
safety  engineer,  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown, 
Ohio,  discussing  safe  practices  in  sheet  mills,  pointed  out 
that  the  great  problem  is  transporting  sheets,  and  that 
the  danger  lies  in  this  part  of  the  manufacture  rather 
than  in  the  rolling  process.  To  obviate  some  of  its 
hazards  he  said  his  company  uses  a  steel  frame  on 
cranes  which  facilitates  tying  the  sheets  in  bundles,  also 
the  men  handling  sheets  use  sheepskin  gloves  having 
the  wool  outside,  and  this  prevents  cuts  on  the  forearm. 
Hand  trucking,  he  said,  is  a  dangerous  method  of  trans- 
porting sheets.  The  discussion  appeared  to  attach  im- 
portance to  the  question  of  cramps.  It  was  brought 
out  that  some  form  of  cooling  blast  should  be  afforded 
the  men  working  around  the  sheet  rolls,  and  in  this 
connection  it  appeared  that  either  a  blast  through  a 
€-in.  diameter  pipe  or  slowly  moving  currents  of  air 
could  be  used,  and  that  some  com.panies  found  it  prefer- 
able to  use  the  slowly  moving  body  of  air  as  relieving  to 
some  extent  the  tendency  to  cramps. 

Leslie  M.  Rice,  district  safety  inspector,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  discussing  open- 
hearth  hazards  suggested  that  stairways  be  provided 
under  or  over  tracks  in  the  yard  of  the  open-hearth 
department.  He  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of 
choosing  a  well-qualified  man  to  operate  cranes  in  the 
open-hearth  department,  and  believes  that  this  man 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  by  both  the  electrical 
superintendent  and  the  master  mechanic.  Considerable 
discussion  centered  around  the  point  of  a  tap  hole 
shield  to  protect  men  during  the  period  of  blowing  out 
the  furnace  after  tapping. 

Protection  in  the  Steel  Department 

Earl  B.  Morgan,  safety  engineering,  Norton  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  stated  that  he  had  experimented  with 
a  protective  shield  for  the  tap  holes,  but  had  found  the 
design  of  this  to  be  rather  difficult.  He  also  suggested 
the  use  of  a  bridge  across  the  top  of  the  furnace,  so  in 
case  men  found  it  necessary  to  go  above  the  furnace 
they  would  not  step  on  the  arch.  George  T.  Fonda, 
safety  engineer,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  pointed  out  that  in  one  case  where  a  mold  had  not 
been  properly  cleaned  and  a  butt  remained  in  it  the  col- 
lection of  gas  when  the  molten  metal  was  poured  caused 
an  explosion  with  considerable  damage.  In  using  a 
box  ladle  to  pour  ingots  it  was  suggested  as  being 
desirable  that  steel  shields  be  used  on  the  pouring  plat- 
form to  protect  the  men  working  there,  but  considerable 
difficulty  was  found  in  designing  this.  This  brought  out 
information  that  a  canopy  forming  a  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  pouring  platform,  extending  across  the  first  six 
ingot  molds,  proved  satisfactory  in  one  plant,  a  shield 
2  ft.  high  being  used  on  the  floor  at  the  first  two  molds. 

J.  S.  Herbert,  superintendent  of  the  safety  depart- 
ment, Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  estimated  that 
93  per  cent  of  the  accidents  had  no  mechanical  con- 
nection and  73.9  per  cent  were  up  to  the  man  himself 
from  one  cause  or  another,  ignorance,  carelessness,  in- 
difference or  whatever  the  cause  might  be.  He  stated 
that  a  man  employed  in  a  steel  mill  under  30  days  was 
12  times  as  likely  to  be  hurt  as  a  man  employed  over 
30  days.  He  considered  it  unnecessary  to  teach  men 
all  safety  methods  pertaining  to  a  plant,  as  they  have 
specific  jobs  to  perform.  He  believes  that  a  $1,200  a 
year  foreman  should  produce  $1,500  for  the  company, 
and  if  the  accidents  in  his  department  run  high,  the 
compensation   may   obviate  any   profits   and   may   cost 


the  company  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  J.  M.  Larkin, 
service  department.  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Quincy,  Mass.,  said  that  in  his  company  accidents  in  de-  ; 
partments  are  charged  as  overhead  expense  against 
the  foreman.  He  found  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
foreman  in  safety  work  can  be  obtained  by  consulting 
them  on  safety  movements. 

Electric  Shock  Resuscitation 

Dr.  C.  A.  Lauffer,  medical  department  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  dis- 
cussed the  hazards  of  low  voltage.  The  discussion  of 
his  paper  indicated  that  when  a  man  has  been  shocked 
by  electricity  resuscitation  may  sometimes  be  accom- 
plished by  striking  the  man's  feet,  pulling  his  hair  or 
even  dropping  him  to  the  ground  and  such  infliction 
of  pain  was  advocated  in  conjunction  with  the  prone 
pressure  methods  of  resuscitation. 

L.  L.  Park,  safety  and  apprentice  supervisor,  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  discussing  new 
kinks  in  eye  protection,  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  large 
field  for  the  development  of  a  small  portable  screen 
which  may  be  moved  from  one  machine  to  another. 
These  screens,  he  said,  are  frequently  more  desirable 
than  goggles,  and  the  men  take  more  kindly  to  them. 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of  designing  goggles 
so  that  when  broken  glass  will  not  fly  into  the  eye  of 
the  man,  and  suggested  aluminum  frames  to  reduce 
their  weight. 

New  OflScers 

The  informal  dinner  held  in  the  Hotel  Astor  Sept.  12 
was  well  attended,  about  800  persons  being  estimated  as 
present.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  announced 
as  follows:  President,  David  Van  Schaack,  ^tna  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  succeeding  L.  R.  Palmer;  first  vice- 
president,  S.  W.  Tener,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
second  vice-president,  J.  M.  Eaton,  Cadillac  Motor  Car 
Co.;  and  third  vice-president  W.  L.  Chandler,  Dodge 
Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  General  manager,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  W.  H.  Cameron;  assistant  secretary,  J. 
J.  Lamont;  field  secretary,  C.  W.  Price,  and  editor, 
E.  R.  Wright,  were  re-elected. 


Large  Contract  for  Forgings 

The  Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Philadelphia,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  High 
Bridge,  N.  J.,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Navy,  covering  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  rough-machined  and  heat-treated 
forgings  for  4-in.  naval  guns.  A  forge  shop  and  heat 
treating  plant,  120  x  280  ft.,  and  a  machine  shop,  90  x 
240  ft.,  are  in  course  of  construction  at  the  Tioga  plant, 
Fifty-second  Street  and  Grays  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
and  it  is  expected  that  these  buildings  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  within  90  days.  New  equipment  aggregat- 
ing about  $600,000  in  value  has  been  purchased.  The 
forge  and  machine  shop  equipment  ordered  is  very 
heavy  and  efficient  in  design  and  the  heat  treating  de- 
partment is  to  be  modern  in  every  particular. 

The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  the  parent 
concern,  and  its  predecessors  have  been  engaged  in  busi- 
ness at  High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  for  175  years.  They  made 
cannon  balls  for  the  Revolutionary  War  and  have  fur- 
nished munitions  for  every  war  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged.  The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  is  about  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  first  successful  manufacture  of  manganese  steel  in 
America,  which  occurred  at  the  High  Bridge  plant  just 
25  years  ago. 

The  Government  contract,  it  is  announced,  will  not 
interfere  with  the  regular  business  of  the  company. 


The  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Baer  Building,  Reading,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  forgings,  bar  iron  and 
steel,  etc.,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
rolling  mill,  about  70  x  290  ft.,  to  cost  about  $25,000, 
exclusive  of  equipment.  The  company  is  also  planning 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  puddle  mill  to  cost  about 
$10,000. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
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EFFECT  OF  COAL  PRICES 


Lesson  of  Non-Deliveries  at  Set  Figure 


Contracting  of  Coke,  Iron  and  Steel  to  Insure 
Delivery — Prices  Secondary 

The  fuel  situation  has  become  more  serious  since 
the  fixing  of  the  $2  basis  for  bituminous  coal  and 
present  and  future  effects  upon  the  steel  industry 
are  giving  no  small  concern.  Eastern  producers 
of  plates  and  shapes  have  been  facing  a  shutdown 
for  the  past  ten  days  because  of  short  shipments  of 
gas  coal,  and  it  appears  that  the  Government  must 
actually  get  into  the  business  of  supplying  coal  to 
some  iron  and  steel  producers  from  whom  it  has 
bought  material. 

The  fact  that  $2  coal  is  not  coming  out  and  that 
users  whose  contracts  at  higher  prices  are  still  in 
force  are  getting  a  supply  indicates  what  will  hap- 
pen when  a  price  is  fixed  on  coke.  Steel  companies 
which  buy  blast  furnace  coke  in  the  market  may 
have  to  look  to  the  Government  to  supply  them  with 
coke  in  order  to  be  able  to  deliver  Government  steel. 

Only  recently  blast  furnaces  were  unwilling  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  coke,  expecting  almost  daily 
the  announcement  of  the  Government  price.  In 
the  past  week  some  furnaces  which  have  sold  pig 
iron  through  the  first  half  of  1918  have  contracted 
for  coke  at  $8.50,  some  of  these  contracts  running 
through  all  of  1918. 

In  connection  with  t^ie  allotment  of  15,000  tons 
of  Government  coke  among  merchant  coke  operators 
for  delivery  over  12  months,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  prices  of  $3.50  for  foundry  and  $3  for  furnace 
were  tentative  and  in  the  nature  of  advance  pay- 
ments. Final  payment  is  to  be  paid  after  prices  are 
fixed  by  the  Government. 

Dissatisfaction  with  present  war  buying  meth- 
ods grows  and  manufacturers  who  recently  ceased 
to  act  on  advisory  committees  in  view  of  the  legal 
questions  raised  are  not  likely  to  resume  this  rela- 
tion. Sentiment  is  being  made  daily  in  favor  of 
larger  powers  for  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
the  recognized  need  of  further  centralization  may 
explain  the  delay  in  announcing  iron  and  steel 
prices,  though  the  impression  in  Washington  is 
that  the  question  will  be  settled  this  week. 

It  is  becoming  clearer  that  recent  contracting  at 
concessions  from  the  lately  firm  levels  is  to  fix  with 
a  certainty  the  supply  of  material.  Consumers  may 
believe  that  the  quantities  available  at  Government 
prices  after  Government  needs,  general  contracts 
and  spot  demands  are  cared  for  will  be  small. 

Certainly  there  is  an  increasing  inclination  to 
find  prices  which  will  bring  takers.  Last  quarter 
contracts  for  steel  bars  at  3y2C.  at  mill  stand  as  an 
illustration;  as  do  also  a  quotation  of  IV^c.  on  tank 
plates  and  of  7.75c.  on  round  lots  of  black  sheets. 


The  reduced  consumption  of  fabricated  material 
shows  to  what  an  extent  high  prices  have  been  a 
check.  To  reach  the  totals  of  1915  and  1916  in 
bridge  and  building  construction  as  much  business 
would  need  to  be  done  in  the  remainder  of  the  year 
as  was  covered  in  the  eight  months  passed. 

The  pig  iron  market  is  largely  made  by  resale 
transactions,  chiefly  of  iron  intended  for  export,  but 
there  are  evidences  of  weakening  in  furnace  prices. 
In  foundry  iron  the  most  marked  recession  is  in 
connection  with  Eastern  sales.  In  one  case  as  low 
as  $43  at  furnace  was  done  in  a  sale  of  No.  2  plain. 
Generally  the  market  may  be  put  at  $2  below  last 
week's  level.  Southern  iron  for  this  year  can  be 
had  at  $47  Birmingham  for  No.  2  and  at  $45  for 
1918  delivery. 

In  basic  iron  the  break  is  a  reminder  of  the  rapid 
advances  of  a  few  months  ago.  A  Shenango  Vallej» 
steel  interest  has  sold  2000  tons  from  an  accumula- 
tion for  prompt  shipment  at  $42  at  furnace,  against 
$48  ruling  a  week  ago,  and  Southern  basic  has  been 
bought  in  the  Chicago  market  at  $40,  delivered, 
though  the  latter  may  be  slightly  off  standard  analy- 
sis iron.  In  the  face  of  this,  quotations  as  high  as 
$50  are  still  made. 

As  iron  and  steel  prices  fall,  the  course  of  wages 
is  upward  and  still  upward,  as  the  Pacific  Coast- 
shipyard  strikes  emphasize  anew.  A  strike  in  Pitts- 
burgh has  forced  the  banking  of  six  blast  furnaces. 

Consumers  of  Lake  Superior  ore  will  be  fairly 
well  supplied  at  the  close  of  navigation,  it  now  ap- 
pears. The  sub-committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  cut  estimates  of  requirements  and 
has  established  the  amounts  to  be  hauled  meanwhile 
by  the  railroads. 

Waiting  for  the  move  at  Washington  has  had 
its  effect  on  export  buying  where  license  difficulties 
are  nil.  Though  inquiries  are  a-plenty  they  have 
earmarks  of  feelers,  with  questions  as  to  makers' 
attitude  on  the  contracts  proposed  in  the  event  of 
price  recessions. 

A  sale  of  30,000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  Italy  is 
noted.  Besides  the  15,200  tons  of  plates  for  ships 
for  Italy,  12,000  tons  is  wanted  for  France  and 
15,000  tons,  probably  for  Australia.  On  2000  tons 
of  plates  10c.  has  been  done. 

The  general  price  on  lead  has  now  touched  the 
Government  price  of  8  cents,  a  reduction  of  3  cents 
in  as  many  weeks. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  18  (By  Mail). 
The  question  of  securing  a  full  supply  of  coal  and 
coke  for  operating  steel  mills  and  blast  furnaces  is  now 
the  most  serious  one  that  is  before  the  trade.  On  Mon- 
day night,  Sept.  17,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  declared 
a  flat  embargo  against  all  shipments  of  coal  over  its 
own  lines  and  leased  lines  for  delivery  west  of 
Rochester,  Pa.  This  has  entirely  cut  out  shipments  of 
coal  to  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  and  also 
to  all  manufacturing  plants  located  at  places  near  the 
Valleys.  Concerns  that  use  by-products  coal  for  their 
coke  ovens  are  sufi'ering  greatly,  and  the  embargo  may 
result  in  the  banking  of  a  number  of  blast  furnaces  in 
the  two  Valleys,  and  also  the  shutting  down  of  some 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  "Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron, 


Sept.  19, 
Per  Gross  Ton:        1917. 


Sept.  12, 
1917. 


Aug.  22, 

1917. 


No.  2  X,  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 
No.  2,  Valley  furnace..., 
No.  2  Southern,  Cin'ti.  . 
No.  2,  Biimingham,  Ala. 
No.  2,  furnace,  Chicago* , 
Basic,  del'd.  eastern  Pa . 
Basic,  Valley  furnace.  .  .  . 
Bessemer,  Pittsburgh.... 
Malleable  Bess.,  Ch'go*., 
Gray  forge.  Pittsburgh .  . 
L.   S.   charcoal.   Chicago., 


$50.00 

50.00 

49.90 

47.00 

Si.OO 

1,6.00 

ki.OO 

50.95 

55.00 

46.95 

58.00 


$52.00 

$53.00 

52.00 

53.00 

49.90 

49.90 

47.00 

47.00 

55.00 

55.00 

50.00 

50.00 

48.00 

52.00 

51.95 

53.95 

55.00 

55.00 

46.95 

46.95 

58.00 

58.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc..    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill  38.00 

O.-h.   rails,  heavy,  at  mill  40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh.  65.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Pittsburgh.  65.00 

O.-h.    sheet   bars,   P'gh.  .  .  75.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh  100.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 75.00 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh 90.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 


38.00 
40.00 
65.00 
65.00 
75.00 
100.00 
85.00 
90.00 


38.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
85.00 
115.00 
90.00 
90.00 


Sept.  20, 
1916. 

$19.50 
18.50 
17.40 
14.50 
18.00 
19.75 
18.25 
22.20 
19.00 
18.95 
19.75 


33.00 
35.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
69.00 
48.00 
55.00 


Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :    Cents.     Cents.     Cents.     Cents. 

Iron  bars,  Philadelphia . 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh... 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  .■ 
Steel  bars,  New  York .  .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh . 
Tank  plates.  New  York . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh . 
Beani.s,  etc.,  New  York. 
Steel    hoops,   Pittsburgh. 


4.935 

4.935 

5.185 

2.659 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

2.60 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

2.35 

4.00 

4.00. 

4.00 

2.60 

4.195 

4.195 

4.695 

2.769 

8.00 

8.00 

9.00 

4.00 

8.195 

8.195 

10.195 

4.169 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2.60 

4.445 

4.445 

4.669 

2.769 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

3.00 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 
Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh.... 
Fence  wire,  base,  P'gh.  . 
Barb    wire,    galv.,    P'gh.. 

Old  Material,    Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails,   Chicago 

_  Iron  rails,  Philadelphia. 
Carwheels,  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Carwheels,  Philadelphia. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh. 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh .  .  . 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia. 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton) 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net) 


Sept.  19,  Sept.  12,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  20, 
1917. 
Cents. 
8.50 


9.50 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 

4.85 


44.50 

iS.OO 

32.50 

32.00 

33.00 

30.00 

31.00 

30.00 

30.00 

24.00 

1,3.00 

34.00 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Coke,  Connellsville, 

Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 
Furnace    coke,    prompt... 
Furnace    coke,    future.... 
Foundry   coke,    prompt .  .  . 
Foundry  coke,   future .... 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Lake  copper.  New  York.  . 
Electrolytic  copper,  N.  Y. 

Spelter,  St.  Louis 

Spelter,   New   York 

Lead,    St.    Louis 

Lead,    New    York 

Tin,    New   York 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y. 
Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh. 


$12.50 

8.50 

13.50 

12.00 


1917. 

Cents. 
8.50 

10.00 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


$44.50 
45.0i) 
33.50 
32.00 
33.00 
30.00 
33.00 
30.00 
32.00 
24.00 
45.00 
36.00 


$13.00 
10.00 
14.00 
12.50 


Cents. 
26.25 
26.25 

8.12  y. 

8.37% 
7.87% 
8.00 
61 .75 
15.00 


Cents. 
25.50 
25.50 
8.00 
8.25 
9.50 
9.70 


1917. 

Cents. 
8.50 

10.00 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


M0.50 
45.00 
29.00 
34.00 
31.00 
33.00 
30.00 
30.00 
33.00 
24.00 
45.00 
34.00 


515.00 
10.00 
14.00 
12.50 


1916. 

Cents. 
2.90 
4.15 
2.60 
2.60 
2.55 
3.45 


fl9.25 
20.00 
11.75 
15.50 
16.25 
14.75 
16.25 
14.50 
16.00 
12.25 
20.00 
16.50 


$2.85 
2.75 
3.25 
3.50 


Cents. 

26.50 
26.50 

8.50 

8.75 
10.50 
10.62% 


61.371/^    61.75 
14.50        15.00 


Cents. 

28.25 

28.50 

9.50 

9.75 

6.85 

7.00 

38.50 

11.00 


$12.00     $12.00     $10.00        $5.75 


of  the  steel  plants,  or  at  least  only  partial  operations, 
until  the  embargo  is  removed.  The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad,  which  also  serves  the  two  Valleys  and 
adjacent  districts  with  transportation  of  coal  and  coke, 
is  still  open,  but  the  yards  of  this  road  at  Glassport, 
Pa.,  and  several  other  places  are  badly  congested,  and 
the  movement  of  coal  and  coke  over  its  lines  is  ex- 
tremely slow.  Conditions  for  doing  business  in  steel 
and  iron  these  days  are  very  difficult.  Buyers  are 
afraid  to  buy  anything  and  sellers  are  afraid  to  sell. 
In  the  matter  of  coke,  all  the  coke  operators  believe 
the  Government  may  shortly  fix  a  price  on  blast  furnace 
and  foundry  coke  and  some  coke  producers  believe  the 
price  of  blast  furnace  coke  may  be  put  as  low  as  $4 
per  ton,  but  of  course  there  is  nothing  official  on  this. 
For  this  reason,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  coke  operators  to  sell  their  coke  as  far 
ahead  as  possible  and  as  near  as  they  can  to  the  high 
prices  ruling  for  prompt  coke,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  past  week  or  so  there  have  been  a  number  of  con- 
tracts for  blast  furnace  coke  made  at  a  flat  price,  and 
some  on  a  sliding  scale  basis.  It  is  not  believed  the 
Government,  if  it  does  fix  the  price  on  coke,  will  dis- 
turb any  existing  contracts.  In  the  past  week  there 
has  been  more  active  inquiry  in  pig  iron,  steel  and  also 
for  some  forms  of  finished  material,  but  when  it  comes 
to  absolute  sales  there  is  usually  a  violent  decline  in 
prices,  especially  in  pig  iron  and  steel.  In  the  mean- 
time the  whole  market  is  waiting  for  the  Government 
to  fix  its  prices  on  steel,  and  present  dull  conditions 
are  not  likely  to  change  until  these  prices  come  out.  It 
is  not  believed  anywhere  now  that  the  Government  will 
attempt  to  fix  prices  on  steel  for  general  consumers, 
but  will  do  so  only  for  its  own  purchases,  and  probably 
for  the  Allies.  It  is  not  believed  the  prices  the  Govern- 
ment will  fix  will  be  as  low  as  first  expected.  It  is  also 
the  general  opinion  that  just  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment prices  are  given  out  there  will  be  a  quick  buying 


movement,  as  it  is  known  that  stocks  have  been  running 
very  low  for  some  time.  In  fact,  for  nearly  two  months 
consumers  have  not  been  buying  any  material  they 
could  get  along  without,  and  in  addition,  jobbers  have 
been  woi-king  off  stocks  as  fast  as  possible.  It  will  take 
some  little  time  for  the  market  to  adjust  itself  after 
the  Government  prices  have  been  made  known,  but 
how  much  decline  there  may  be  in  prices  on  steel  prod- 
ucts to  general  consumers  will  depend  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  what  prices  the  Government  gives  out.  The 
greatest  activity  in  this  market  is  in  prompt  furnace 
coke,  for  which  there  is  a  heavy  demand  at  $12.50  to 
$13  per  net  ton  at  oven. 

Pig  Iron. — It  would  seem  that  the  long  expected 
break  in  prices  of  pig  iron,  notably  basic,  has  come. 
For  nearly  two  months  there  has  been  practically  noth- 
ing done  in  sales  of  iron  by  furnaces  to  consumers,  the 
only  transactions  having  been  in  resale  iron  and  at 
prices  usually  considerably  lower  than  what  were  re- 
garded as  the  market.  Within  a  day  or  two  there  has 
been  a  sale  of  2000  tons  of  basic  iron  by  Shenango 
Valley  steel  interests  at  $42  per  ton  at  furnace  for 
prompt  shipment.  It  seems  the  steel  interest  has  15,000 
to  16,000  tons  of  basic  iron  on  hand,  and  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  market  and  the  probability  of  lower 
prices  ruling  before  long,  the  company  decided  to  sell 
a  part  of  this  iron  at  the  best  prices  it  could  get,  and 
the  sale  noted  above  has  been  made.  Several  weeks  ago 
there  was  a  sale  of  50,000  tons  of  basic  iron  at  $48,  at 
Valley  furnace,  noted  in  this  report  at  the  time,  and 
this  last  sale  is  the  only  one  of  any  importance  that 
has  since  been  made.  The  price  represents  a  drop  of 
$6  per  ton,  but  this  is  really  no  more  violent  than  the 
advances  in  prices  on  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  a  few 
months  ago,  when  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  prices 
on  Bessemer  and  basic  to  be  marked  up  in  our  reports 
in  one  week  anywhere  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton.  Whether 
the  basic  iron  market  has  squarely  declined  to  $42  per 
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ton  is  a  question,  but  the  sale  and  the  price  noted  above 
are  absolutely  authentic.  The  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  is  in  the  market  for  6000  tons  of  basic 
iron  and  as  high  as  $50,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  quoted 
on  the  inquiry.  A  sale  is  also  reported  of  1200  tons 
of  standard  Bessemer  iron,  300  tons  per  month  over 
this  year,  at  $50  Valley  furnace.  We  also  note  small 
sales  of  No.  1  foundry  iron  at  $52,  and  No,  2  at  $50  to 
$51  Valley  furnace.  Reports  are  that  a  recent  sale  was 
made  of  800  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  iron  at  $43  at  fur- 
nace, but  this  has  not  been  confirmed.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  tendency  in  prices  of  pig  iron  is  strongly 
downward,  but  the  market  is  very  sensitive  and  is  just 
as  liable  to  advance  as  it  is  to  decline.  The  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  a  strike  at  its  Eliza  furnaces  in 
this  city,  and  four  or  five  of  these  stacks  are  banked 
until  the  trouble  is  settled.  If  the  strike  should  last 
any  length  of  time,  it  might  force  this  concern  into  the 
market  to  cover  the  iron  lost  in  output  by  reason  of  the 
strike.  There  has  been  a  considerable  sale  of  No.  2 
foundry  iron  for  Government  work  at  as  low  as  $27.50 
at  furnace.  A  good  deal  of  this  iron  is  being  shipped  to 
shipyards  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  now  quote  as  follows:  Standard  Bessemer  iron,  $50; 
basic,  $42  ;  No.  2  foundry,  $50  to  $51  ;  malleable  Bessemer, 
$51  to  $52  ;  and  gray  forge,  $46  to  $47  ;  all  at  Valley  furnace. 
The  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land districts  from  Valley  furnaces  is  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — The  local  steel  market  has 
been  very  quiet  in  the  past  week,  no  sales  of  moment  in 
billets  and  sheet  bars  being  reported.  Negotiations 
are  on  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  sheet  bars  that  may  be  put  through  before 
this  week  ends.  Nearly  all  the  sales  of  billets  and 
sheet  bars  made  recently  were  of  resale  steel,  and  were 
at  prices  considerably  lower  than  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  mills.  It  develops  that  the  English  Gov- 
ernment wants  its  shell  steel  as  fast  as  contracts  call 
for  deliveries.  The  French  Government  is  not  urging 
the  mills  in  this  respect,  but  in  fact  is  rather  anxious 
that  shipments  be  deferred  to  some  extent,  and  this  is 
being  done  by  large  steel  mills  in  the  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  district  that  have  contracts  with  France  for  shell 
steel  made  late  last  year  and  for  delivery  running  over 
all  of  this  year.  We  quote  soft  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  billets  at  $65,  Pittsburgh,  and  sheet  bars  and 
large  slabs  at  $75  to  $80,  Pittsburgh.  The  decline  in 
prices  on  sheet  bars  and  large  slabs  has  not  been  pro- 
portionately as  large  as  in  4  x  4  billets.  We  quote 
forging  billets  at  nominally  $100  per  ton,  Pittsburgh, 
for  ordinary  sizes  and  carbons,  but  consumers  are  not 
buying,  believing  prices  will  be  materially  lower. 

Ferroalloys.  —  The  new  demand  for  the  various 
grades  of  alloys  is  quiet  and  prices  are  showing  a 
downward  tendency.  While  80  per  cent  domestic  ferro- 
manganese  is  held  at  $400  per  ton  for  prompt  delivery, 
it  is  said  there  have  been  sales  of  carload  lots  recently 
at  $375  or  lower.  We  also  note  small  sales  of  50  per 
cent  ferrosilicon  at  prices  ranging  from  $160  to  $200 
per  gross  ton,  for  prompt  delivery.  We  quote  80  per 
cent  domestic  ferromanganese  for  prompt  shipment  at 
$375  to  $400  and  for  first  half  of.  1918  delivery  at  $350 
at  furnace.  We  quote  18  to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at 
$80  to  $82.50  per  gross  ton,  delivered. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  $90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $79  to  $84,  8  per  cent 
180  to  $85,  9  per  cent  $81  to  $86,  10  per  cent  $82  to  $87,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $83  to  $88.  All  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace,  Jack- 
son or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these  fur- 
naces having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton  for 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  rolled  and 
shipped  29,000  tons  of  80-lb.  rails,  this  being  its  portion 
of  the  recent  Government  order  for  France  and  the 
rails  are  now  on  their  way  to  that  country.  There  is 
practically  no  new  buying  in  stardard  sections  or  light 
rails  and  it  is  evident  the  consumers  of  light  rails  are 
looking  for  lower  prices.  Standard  sections  and  light 
rails  are  quoted  in  detail  on  page  705. 

Structural  Material. — Very  little  new  work  is  com- 
ing out  in  thi.s  district,  but  local  fabricators  are  filled 
up  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  or  longer,  and  are  not 
actively  bidding  on  new  work.     The  American  Bridge 


Co.  has  taken  1600  tons  for  new  steel  buildings  for  the 
Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  at  Detroit.  This  concern  is  erecting 
a  new  plant  to  build  engines  for  aeroplanes.  The 
American  Bridge  Co.  is  now  shipping  about  11,000  tons 
of  fabricated  material  from  its  Western  plants  for  the 
new  Federal  shipbuilding  plant  being  buiit  in  Hacken- 
sack  Meadows,  N.  J.  It  is  expected  that  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Government  will  place 
about  13,000  tons  of  steel  for  32  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  France.    Prices  will  be  found  on  page  705. 

Plates. — Compared  with  the  great  activity  in  the 
plate  market  less  than  60  days  ago,  present  conditions 
are  extremely  quiet.  The  Government  embargo  on 
plates  for  Japan  and  in  fact  for  all  other  neutral  coun- 
tries has  released  a  very  large  tonnage  of  plates  which 
has  reverted  back  to  the  mills,  and  now  is  available  for 
domestic  users.  More  prompt  deliveries  of  plates  can 
be  had  than  at  any  time  in  a  good  many  months.  The 
Government  is  buying  enormous  quantities  of  plates  for 
its  programs,  and  it  is  said  the  two  leading  local  plate 
mills  are  furnishing  over  100,000  tons  of  sheared  plates 
to  it  per  month  and  the  smaller  mills  are  also  furnish- 
ing considerable  quantities.  Prices  on  plates  are  un- 
doubtedly easier,  and  we  quote  %  in.  and  heavier  plates 
at  8c.  to  9c.  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  Small  lots  from  warehouse  bring  lie.  to  12c., 
prices  depending  on  sizes,  the  quantity  and  delivery 
wanted. 

Sheets. — About  the  only  new  buying  in  sheets  of  any 
moment  is  being  done  by  the  Government.  The  Navy 
Department  placed  last  week  among  the  different  mills 
11,000  tons  of  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  and  the  War 
Department  placed  6800  tons  of  galvanized  sheets,  the 
leading  interest  taking  half  of  the  latter  order.  The 
supply  of  sheets  for  early  shipment  is  larger  than  for 
some  time.  Some  mills  that  some  time  ago  stated 
they  were  pretty  well  filled  up  over  remainder  of  this 
year  are  now  actively  seeking  new  business,  and  are 
making  promise  of  fairly  prompt  deliveries.  Mills  that 
some  time  ago  could  get  9c.  and  10c.  and  even  higher 
for  No.  28  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  sheets  now  find 
they  will  have  to  reduce  their  prices  considerably  to  get 
any  new  orders.  It  is  believed  that  the  quantity  of 
sheets  sold  at  the  top  prices  quoted  by  some  of  the 
mills  are  very  limited.  We  now  quote  Nos.  3  to  8  blue 
annealed  sheets  at  8c.  to  8.50c.,  No.  28  Bessemer  black, 
8.50c.  to  9c.,  and  No.  28  galvanized,  9.50c.  to  lOc,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  in  carloads  and  larger  lots.  Prices  on 
smaller  lots  from  warehouse  are  slightly  higher.  Prices 
on  sheets  are  given  in  detail  on  page  705. 

Tin  Plate. — Nothing  of  interest  developed  in  the  tin 
plate  trade  in  the  past  week.  The  output  of  the  mills  is 
restricted  to  some  extent  by  shortage  of  labor  and  coal, 
and  also  by  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  tin  mill  labor 
not  to  work  more  than  three  or  four  days  per  week. 
Rollers  on  hot  tin  mills,  under  the  recent  advance  in 
wages,  can  earn  $800  per  month  and  more,  and  they  are 
not  inclined  to  put  in  a  full  week's  work,  being  satisfied 
to  earn  less  money  and  have  more  leisure  time.  The 
energies  of  the  tin  plate  mills  are  still  in  the  direction 
of  producing  a  maximum  output  of  bright  plate  this 
year  for  the  packing  of  perishable  foods,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved there  will  be  plenty  turned  out  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. There  is  an  active  export  inquiry  for  tin  plate, 
but  this  is  being  turned  down  by  the  mills,  even  at  of- 
fered prices  of  $17  to  $18  per  base  box,  the  mills  not 
having  the  plate  to  spare.  The  new  inquiry  is  light, 
small  lots  of  primes  from  stock  selling  from  $12  to  $14 
per  base  box,  Pittsburgh.  Prices  on  terne  plate  are  giv- 
en on  page  705. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — New  buying  is  dull  and  is  only 
for  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment.  Large  consumers 
are  covered  over  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  speci- 
fications are  fairly  active.  We  quote  steel  hoops  in 
small  lots  for  prompt  shipment  at  5c.  to  5.50c.,  and  steel 
bands  5c.  to  5.25c.  at  mill. 

Wire  Rods. — Makers  report  the  new  demand  for  wire 
rods  as  active,  particularly  for  export  to  Canada,  Japan 
and  other  countries.  One  lot  of  1300  tons  of  soft  wire 
rods  was  sold  recently  for  shipment  to  Canada  at  $90  at 
mill.  We  also  note  a  sale  of  300  tons  of  high  carbon 
rods  to  a  domestic  consumer  at  $110  at  mill.    Two  local 
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makers  of  wire  rods  say  their  output  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year  is  well  sold  up  and  they  have  very  few  more 
rods  to  spare.  Prices  on  rods  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  705. 

Wire  Products.— While  the  domestic  demand  for  wire 
and  wire  nails  is  dull,  export  demand  is  heavy,  and  con- 
siderable sales  of  both  nails  and  wire  have  been  made  at 
relatively  higher  prices.  Recently  there  were  sales  of 
about  6000  kegs  of  wire  nails  for  export,  which  netted 
the  mills  about  $4.75  base,  per  keg,  at  mill.  Also  there 
have  been  sales  of  bright  basic  wire  which  netted  the 
mills  about  $4.50  at  mill.  Local  mills  have  lately  taken 
nearly  7000  kegs  of  wire  nails  for  the  Government,  the 
leading  interest  taking  a  like  amount  at  $3.20  base,  per 
keg.  Independent  mills  are  now  operating  largely  on 
contracts  for  wire  nails  taken  some  time  ago  at  $2.50 
per  keg,  and  on  plain  wire  $3.55  per  100  lb.  Prices  on 
nails  and  wire  of  the  independent  mills,  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  price  being  $16  per  ton  lower,  are  giv- 
en on  page  705. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars.^There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  prices  on  both  iron  and  steel  bars  are  easier,  and 
consumers  are  getting  better  deliveries  than  for  some 
time.  As  before  noted,  one  large  producer  of  steel  bars 
has  covered  some  of  its  trade  for  last  quarter  of  this 
year  at  3.50c.  at  mill,  but  other  makers  are  quoting  4c. 
and  4.50c.  at  mill.  Large  consumers  like  the  implement 
trade  and  car  builders  are  specifying  at  a  fairly  active 
rate  against  contracts,  and  the  Government  has  been  a 
fairly  heavy  buyer  of  steel  bars  for  war  buildings  that 
are  being  erected  all  over  the  country.  The  tonnage  of 
steel  bars  used  in  each  of  these  buildings  is  relatively 
small,  but  in  the  aggregate  represents  a  considerable 
amount.  The  new  demand  for  reinforcing  bars  is  only 
fair,  due  to  a  general  falling  off  in  building  operations. 
Mill  prices  in  carloads  and  larger  lots  on  iron  and  steel 
bars  are  given  on  page  705. 

Shafting. — The  domestic  demand  for  shafting  is  dull, 
but  the  Government  demand  is  heavy,  and  it  has  just 
placed  an  order  for  600  tons  with  a  local  maker  for  use 
in  various  navy  yards,  the  price  to  be  fixed  later.  It  is 
still  reported  that  the  Government  is  taking  from  30  to 
35  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  shafting  of  all  the 
makers,  this  going  into  shells,  adaptors,  nose  pieces  and 
for  other  uses.  Two  local  makers  recently  opened  their 
books  for  contracts  for  shafting  for  last  quarter  of  this 
year  delivery  and  have  taken  a  fair  number  of  orders. 
For  the  domestic  trade,  discounts  on  shafting  remain  at 
10  and  5  per  cent  off  list,  small  lots  sometimes  being 
sold  at  list. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — Domestic  buying 
of  railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  is  dull,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  very  heavy  buyer  and  is  in  the  market  at 
present  for  several  large  quantities  of  spikes  and  still 
larger  quantities  of  tie  plates.  The  demand  for  boat 
spikes  is  very  heavy,  several  of  the  leading  makers  con- 
serving practically  their  entire  output  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  it  will  very  likely  be  needed.  Prices  on  stand- 
ard sizes  of  railroad  spikes,  while  fairly  firm  at  7c., 
Pittsburgh,  are  being  shaded  at  other  places,  notably  in 
the  Chicago  district.  Prices  on  railroad  spikes  and 
track  bolts  are  given  in  detail  on  page  705. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Makers  report  the  domestic  demand 
is  quiet,  and  specifications  are  only  fair.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  consumers  of  nuts  and  bolts  are  looking  for 
lower  prices  in  the  very  near  future.  The  Government 
is  a  heavy  buyer  of  nuts  and  bolts,  and  is  said  to  be  now 
distributing  an  order  for  about  20,000,000  bolts  among 
the  manufacturers.  Discounts  on  nuts  and  bolts  are  un- 
changed and  are  given  on  page  705. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — The  new  demand  is  dull, 
but  the  Government  is  a  fairly  heavy  buyer  and  has 
lately  placed  some  large  orders  among  the  different 
makers.  Makers  are  quoting  for  delivery  to  Oct.  31 
only,  except  that  in  a  few  cases  where  urgency  is  shown 
they  agree  to  accept  orders  for  delivery  over  the  re- 
mainder cf  this  year.  Specifications  are  fairly  active, 
but  in  some  ca.ses  shipments  are  being  held,  and  so  far 
few  cancellations  of  contracts  are  reported. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on  small 
current  orders  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mill. 
Terms  at  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days 
when  sold  In  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more 


Rivets. — New  buying  is  quiet  and  specifications 
against  contracts  are  only  fairly  active.  It  is  evident 
that  consumers  of  rivets  look  for  lower  prices  in  the 
near  future  and  are  not  taking  in  any  more  rivets  than 
they  actually  need. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  general  demand  for  merchant 
iron  and  steel  pipe  is  only  fairly  active,  but  mills  are 
filled  up  for  months  ahead.  The  Government  is  still  a 
heavy  buyer,  and  lately  placed  about  700  tons  of  2,  4,  6 
and  8-in.  pipe  for  railroad  work  in  France,  and  also  for 
heating  the  cantonments  to  be  built  in  that  country.  So 
far.  Government  purchases  of  pipe  have  amounted  to 
nearly  25,000  tons,  divided  among  the  different  mills, 
the  leading  company  having  taken  half  or  more  of  this 
quantity.  Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe  quoted  by 
most  of  the  independent  mills,  prices  of  the  National 
Tube  Co.  being  considerably  lower,  are  given  on  page 
705. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Mills  are  filled  up  on  orders  for  iron 
and  steel  tubes  for  nearly  a  year,  and  are  somewhat  in- 
different to  the  falling  off  in  new  demand  that  has  de- 
veloped lately.  Prices  are  still  very  high,  but  are  be- 
lieved to  have  reached  the  crest  and  may  be  lower  in 
the  near  future.  The  demand  for  oil  country  goods  is 
enormously  heavy,  and  premiums  in  prices  are  readily 
paid  where  the  seller  can  promise  fairly  prompt  de- 
livery. On  seamless  steel  tubing,  the  National  Tube  Co. 
is  reported  sold  up  for  this  year,  and  also  for  nearly  all 
of  next  year.  There  are  no  regular  prices  on  either 
iron  or  steel  tubes,  these  depending  entirely  on  the 
quantity,  the  sizes,  and  delivery.  Nominal  discounts, 
but  which  do  not  represent  actual  prices,  are  given  on 
page  705. 

Coke. — The  expectation  that  the  Government  will 
shortly  announce  prices  on  furnace  and  foundry  coke 
has  resulted  in  some  of  the  coke  operators  getting  to- 
gether with  the  blast  furnaces  and  making  contracts  for 
blast  furnace  coke  in  various  ways.  One  leading  pro- 
ducer whose  coke  has  a  very  high  reputation  in  the 
trade  has  made  several  large  contracts  for  blast  fur- 
nace coke  for  all  of  1918  delivery  at  the  flat  price  of 
$8.50  per  net  ton,  at  oven.  Two  other  producers  have 
made  contracts  on  a  sliding  scale  basis,  i.  e.,  5  tons 
of  coke  for  the  market  price  of  one  ton  of  basic  iron, 
until  basic  iron  declines  to  a  certain  price  when  the 
basis  is  4^/^  to  1,  and  should  basic  iron  reach  a  still 
other  lower  price,  the  basis  is  4  to  1.  The  severe  drop 
in  basic  iron  this  week  to  $42  per  ton  would  mean  that 
on  a  coke  contract  on  a  Ave  to  one  basis  the  coke  pro- 
ducer would  receive  $8.40  per  ton  for  his  coke,  which 
is  certainly  a  very  high  price.  Another  producer  of 
blast  furnace  coke  which  always  commands  a  little 
higher  than  the  average  market  price  is  not  favorable 
to  making  sliding  scale  contracts,  but  has  agreed  to 
sell  its  blast  furnace  coke  for  delivery  starting  Oct.  1 
next  and  running  through  all  of  1918  at  $9  per  net  ton, 
at  oven.  Three  or  four  blast  furnaces  operators  that 
are  now  getting  this  coke,  the  price  being  fixed  from 
day  to  day,  are  not  agreeable  to  paying  $9  per  net  ton, 
and  it  is  possible  this  coke  may  go  to  other  consumers, 
who  seem  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Negotiations  are 
still  on  for  this  coke,  and  will  likely  be  concluded  before 
this  week  ends.  The  railroad  embargoes,  shortage  in 
coal  and  labor,  and  the  heavy  demand  are  all  serving 
to  keep  up  prices  on  blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt 
shipment  which  are  ruling  firm  to-day  (Tuesday)  at 
$12.50  per  net  ton  at  oven.  Sales  of  close  to  100  cars 
are  reported  at  this  price.  We  now  quote  best  make  of 
blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at  $12.50  to 
$13  per  net  ton  at  ovens  and  on  contracts  over  the  next 
six  months  to  a  year  at  $8.50  to  $9  per  net  ton  at  oven. 
We  quote  72-hr.  foundry  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at 
$13.50  to  $14  per  net  ton  at  oven.  The  Connellsville 
Courier  gives  the  output  of  coke  in  the  upper  and  lower 
Connellsville  regions  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  8  as 
355.987  tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  week  of 
19,817  tons. 

Old  Material. — The  local  market  on  all  kinds  of 
scrap  remains  practically  stagnant  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  now  requires  a  permit  before  moving  any  cars 
loaded  with  scrap  and  must  have  assurance  that  the 
consumer  will   take  the  scrap  in  promptly  when  it  is 
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received.  The  P.  and  L,  R.R.  will  not  load  any  cars 
with  scrap  until  a  permit  is  secured.  It  is  said  the 
loading  consumers  in  this  district  may  come  in  the 
market  in  a  short  time  for  a  large  tonnage  of  heavy 
melting  steel  scrap.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  a 
better  all  around  market  is  expected.  Prices  are  purely 
nominal,  and  only  a  few  carloads  have  been  sold  in  this 
market  for  some  weeks.  In  this  condition  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  repeat  former  prices : 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $33.00  to  $34.00 

No.   1  foundry  cast 30.00  to  31.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,  Pa 38.00  to  40.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  .  .  .  25.00  to  26.00 
Bundled   sheet   scrap,   sides   and   ends, 
f.o.b.     consumers'     mill,     Pittsburgh 

district     23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 26.00  to  27.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 18.00  to  19.00 

Liow  phosphorus  melting  stock 42.00  to  45.00 

Iron  car  axles 45.00  to  46.00 

Steel   car  axles 45.00  to  46.00 

Locomotive   axles,    steel 52.00  to  53.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    21.00  to  22.00 

Cast  iron  wheels 31.00  to  32.00 

Rolled   steel   wheels 36.00  to  37.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 41.00  to  42.00 

Cast  iron  borings 22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 23.00  to  24  00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

•Shipping   point. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  17,  1917. 
A  lull  of  the  most  pronounced  character  has  come 
over  the  entire  market  so  far  as  domestic  inquiry  is 
concerned,  but  in  the  past  few  days  export  inquiries 
for  steel  products,  including  plates,  shapes,  bars  and 
sheets  have  been  numerous,  the  mail  of  to-day  alone 
making  known  a  large  volume  of  such  requirements, 
while  previous  days  have  been  prolific.  Little  or  no 
attempt  is  being  made  to  care  for  the  foreign  demand 
for  plates  because  of  the  export  restriction,  although 
the  mills  could  easily  load  up  with  orders  for  this 
product  subject  to  the  raising  of  the  embargo.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  while  domestic  consumers  are  not  in- 
clined to  take  hold  at  present  prices,  the  mills  are  de- 
clining not  a  little  business  at  those  very  prices.  In- 
cidentally, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  export  business 
is  done  at  top  quotations,  and  with  no  possible  revision 
of  prices,  inasmuch  as  pajrment  is  made  on  presentation 
of  shipping  documents  and  credits  are  confirmed. 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  India  and  South  American  coun- 
tries are  seeking  material,  with  the  mills  favoring  the 
Far  East  because  of  geographical  reasons.  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  Government  action  and  the  consequent 
future  course  of  prices  continues  the  dominating  in- 
fluence with  domestic  buyers.  Though  opinions  differ, 
in  the  absence  of  official  guidance,  the  majority  of  pro- 
ducers do  not  believe  that  the  Government  will  attempt 
to  say  what  private  consumers  shall  pay  for  either  iron 
or  steel.  By  some  sellers  the  view  is  held  that  the 
present  lull  is  simply  a  contest  in  waiting  between  the 
consumers  and  the  sellers,  also  that  it  is  healthy  inas- 
much as  the  situation  will  clear  up  through  the  con- 
sumption of  stocks  of  raw  material,  and  that  the  out- 
come will  be  a  good  buying  movement  inside  of  60  days, 
by  which  time  the  high  peaks  of  prices  will  have  dis- 
appeared. The  producers  of  pig  iron  insist  they  are 
making  no  concessions  in  the  small  deals  they  are  effect- 
ing, but  resales  at  concessions  continue.  Southern  No.  2 
having  sold  at  .$45,  Birmingham.  More  sales  of  plates 
at  8c.,  Pittsburgh,  are  recorded.  The  leading  local  in- 
dependent will  re-engage  in  the  manufacture  of  gal- 
vanized sheets  and  expects  to  make  shipments  about 
Nov.  1. 

Pig  Iron. — Except  in  a  few  cases,  buying  has  been 
confined  to  occasional  carloads  of  resale  iron.  Furnace 
representatives  state  they  are  receiving  very  few  in- 
quiries, and  what  do  appear  call  mostly  for  quick  ship- 
ments of  small  lots.  Inasmuch  as  they  have  more  than 
they  can  do  in  filling  their  contract  commitments,  they 


declare  they  see  no  reason  for  granting  concegsions,  and 

Northern  No.  2  foundry  iron  is  held  at  $5.5,  furnace, 
for  delivery  into  next  year,  with  the  Southern  makers 
still  asking  .$54,  Chicago,  for  last  half  No.  2  soft,  and 
$49,  for  the  first  half.  In  the  week,  500  tons  of  malle- 
able Bessemer,  which  was  hurriedly  wanted,  was  taken, 
it  is  reported,  at  the  full  price.  Southern  basic  pig 
iron  has  been  purchased  in  the  Chicago  market  at  near 
$40,  delivered,  but  both  seller  and  buyer  assert  that  the 
iron  exceeded'standard  analysis  in  sulphur.  The  heavy 
concession  is  construed  as  an  evidence  of  weakness. 
While  sellers  assert  they  see  no  reason  why  the  market 
should  break,  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  a 
protracted  period  of  dullness  usually  presages  a  decline 
in  price,  but  against  this  it  may  be  argued  that  these  are 
peculiar  times,  and  conditions  are  extraordinary  both  as 
to  volume  of  contracts  and  troubles  encountered  in  pro- 
duction. As  to  resale  iron,  there  have  been  concessions 
granted  by  consumer-sellers  of  both  Northern  and 
Southern  iron,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  consumer 
who  bought  iron  around  $20  can  well  afford  to  sell  his 
surplus  under  the  prices  quoted  by  first-hands.  Resale 
Southern  No.  2  has  been  let  go  at  $49,  Chicago,  or  $45, 
Birmingham.  Some  2000  or  3000  tons  of  basic  has 
changed  hands  at  a  figure  below  $55,  Northern  furnace, 
but  it  is  declared  that  it  ran  0.07  and  over  in  sulphur, 
some  of  it  being  very  bad.  Inquiries  for  about  3000 
tons  of  basic  are  still  before  the  trade.  Some  of  the 
resale  iron  offered,  on  the  other  hand,  has  brought  the 
full  price  quoted  by  producers,  and  where  the  silicon 
or  manganese  was  high,  premiums  have  been  paid.  For 
1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus,  close  to  $90  was  the  price. 
The  following  quotations  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards,  except  those  for  Northern  foundry,  mal- 
leable Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which  are  f.o.b.  fur- 
nace, and  do  not  include  a  switching  charge  averaging 
50c.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  1  to  4 $58.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  5  and  6, 

Scotch  and  No.  1  soft  or  special 60.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.   1 54.50 

Northern  coke  foundry  No.   2.  .  .  ., 54.00 

Northern  colie  foundry  No.-  3 53.50 

Northern   high-phosphorus   foundry 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft 54.00 

Malleal)le  Be.ssemer 55.00 

Basic    55.00 

T  --^r.T>hosnhr.-us      $85.00  tO     90  00 

silvery,   8  per  cent 77.50  to    82.50 

Ferroalloys. — In  a  quiet  market,  80  per  cent  ferro- 
manganese  is  a  little  easier  at  $375  to  $400  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  and  $350  to  $375  for  the  first  half. 

Plates. — More  business  in  plates  has  been  done  at 
8c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  8.189c.,  Chicago,  although  one  East- 
ern producer  is  still  quoting  10c. ,  Pittsburgh,  and  has 
done  a  little  on  that  basis.  A  local  mill  has  received 
orders  from  Washington  for  light  plates  wanted  in  the 
construction  of  destroyers,  but  the  leading  interest  re- 
ports that  it  has  received  no  very  large  orders  from 
that  source.  Were  the  mills  disposed  to  take  plate 
orders  subject  to  the  granting  of  export  licenses,  they 
could  pile  up  an  overwhelming  array  of  commitments, 
but  transactions  of  this  kind  are  regarded  more  as 
options  than  as  actual  contracts.  Not  only  would  they 
involve  the  mills  in  doubt  as  to  where  their  output  was 
to  go,  but  should  the  licenses  be  granted,  they  would  be 
swamped  with  specifications  and  demand  that  orders  be 
filled  at  once. 

For  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  jobbers  quote  10c. 

Structural  Material. — Shapes  for  domestic  delivery 
in  the  remainder  of  this  year  have  been  purchased  at 
4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  4.r)89c.,  Chicago.  For  foreign  ship- 
ment, there  have  been  transactions  at  4.50c.  to  5c., 
Pittsburgh.  From  India,  China,  Japan  and  South 
America  has  come  a  large  demand  for  structural  sec- 
tions, considerable  of  which  has  been  cared  for.  Only 
one  structural  letting  is  reported — 270  tons  of  steel 
frames  for  four  box-car  unloading  machines,  placed  with 
the  Moravia  Construction  Co.  An  Eastern  mill  con- 
tinues to  quote  ().189c.,  Chicago. 

For  material  out  of  stock,  jobbers  quote  5c. 

Bars. — Steel   bars  are  in   good   demand  for  export. 
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the  demand  coming  from  Europe,  as  well  as  the  Orient, 
but  business  with  the  Far  East  is  the  more  attractive, 
and  not  so  much,  if  any,  attention,  is  being  paid  to  that 
which  emanates  from  Europe.  The  quotation  of  both 
Eastern  and  local  makers  is  unchanged  at  4.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, or  4.689c.,  Chicago.  Rail  carbon  bars  range 
from  4.25c.  to  4.50c.,  Chicago,  depending  on  tonnage, 
delivery,  etc.  Consumers  of  hard  bars  show  the  hesi- 
tancy in  buying  common  in  all  lines,  and  in  the  case 
of  steel  bars,  one  or  two  good  inquiries  for  tonnages 
have  been  withdrawn.  Iron  bars  range  from  4.50c.  to 
5c.,  Chicago:     Jobbers'  quotations  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows :  Soft 
steel  ba?s  4.r,0c.  ;  bar  iron.  4.50c.  to  5c,;  reinforcing  bars 
4  50c  ba.se  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  14  in.  and 
over  ana  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Sheets.— The  leading  independent  in  this  territory 
announces  its  intention  of  reengaging  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  galvanized  sheets,  and  will  be  ready  to  make 
shipments  by  Nov.  1.  The  price  of  galvanized  ranges 
from  10c.  to  10.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  10.189c.  to  10.439c., 
Chicago.  Sheets  are  in  heavy  demand  from  abroad, 
while  the  Government  continues  to  place  orders,  but 
nevertheless  they  have  developed  a  little  easiness  in 
price.  No.  10  blue  annealed  are  quoted  at  8.50c.  to 
8.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  8.689c.  to  8.939c.,  Chicago,  and 
No.  28  black  or  box  annealed  at  8.75c.  to  9c.,  Pittsburgh, 
or  8.939c.  to  9.189c.,  Chicago. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  10c,;  No.  28 
black.  iOc,  and  No.  28  galvanized,  11  50c. 

Wire  Products. — No  change  is  reported,  the  leading 
producer  adhering  to  its  base  of  3.20c.  for  nails,  and 
to  its  general  policy  of  carefully  regulating  the  place- 
ment of  its  output.  The  independents  still  quote  $4 
for  nails,  on  which  base  we  quote  per  100  lb.  to  jobbers. 

Plain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4,189  ;  wire  nails, 
J4.189  ;  painted  barb  wire,  14.3.39  ;  galvanized  barb  wire. 
$5,039  :  polished  staples,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  staples,  $5,039  ; 
all  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— Several  inquiries  from 
foreign  countries,  including  South  America,  are  under 
consideration  by  the  mills,  although  the  combined  ton- 
nage of  these  inquiries  is  not  large.  The  quotation 
of  the  leading  producer  for  spikes  is  4.50c.  to  5c.,  but 
other  makers  ask  5c.  to  5.25c.  In  standard  section  rails 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  prices,  small  lots  from 
stock  being  quoted  from  $60  to  $90. 

standard  railroad  .spikes,  4.50c.  to  5.25c.,  base ;  small 
spikes.  4.75c.  to  5.50c.  base ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
5.50c.  to  6c.,  all  in  carloads,  Chicago  ;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90 
f.o.b.  mill,  net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails.  Chicago. 
$38,  ba.se  (nominal)  :  open  hearth,  $40  (nominal)  ;  light  rails. 
25  to  45  lb.,  $70;  16  to  20  lb.,  $71;  12  lb.,  $72;  8  lb.,  $73; 
angle  bars,   3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — The  makers  have' plenty  to  do  in 
filling  the  contracts  on  their  books,  but  new  business 
is  practically  at  a  standstill.  For  prices  and  freight 
rates,  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh, 
page  705. 

store  prices  are  as  follows ;  Structural  rivets,  5.50c.  ; 
boiler  rivets,  5.60c.  ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  40-10  ; 
larger  sizes,  35-5;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in.,  40-2 14  ; 
larger  sizes.  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $2.50,  and  hexa- 
gon $2.50  off  per  100  lb.  ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Cast-Ircn  Pipe. — St.  Louis,  on  Sept.  21,  will  take  bids 
on  1000  tons,  this  being  the  only  municipal  letting  in 
prospect.  A  contractor  is  asking  bids  on  200  tons,  but 
the  general  trade  is  extremely  quiet. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $68.50;  6  in.  and  larger.  $65.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
clas^  A   water  pipe  and  gas  i)ipe. 

Old  Material. — The  week  has  been  even  more  quiet 
than  the  preceding  one,  consumers  buying,  for  the  most 
part,  only  to  cover  urgent  needs.  While  a  number  of 
items  show  declines,  and  the  trend  is  toward  lower 
levels,  rerolling  rails  have  firmed  up  a  little,  evidence  of 
which  lies  in  the  purchase  of  1000  tons  at  $41.50,  a 
railroad  being  the  seller.  Uncertainty  is  still  a  marked 
feature  of  prices,  for  the  reason  that  consumers  adhere 
to  their  tendency  to  await  Government  action  on  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  products.  The  railroad  offerings  as 
a  whole  are  small.  A  small  list  has  been  issued  by 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  and  one  of  moderate 


size  by  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.  We  quote  for 
delivery  at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all 
freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old  iron  rails $44.50  to  $45.00     • 

Relaying    rails    Wr^A^  QQ?n     ^ 

Old   carwheels    32.50  to  33.50 

Old   steel    rails,    rerolling 41.00  to  42.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 40.00  to  41.00     , 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 31.00  to  32.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  31.00  to  32.00 

Shoveling   steel 29.50  to  30.50     , 

Steel   axle  turnings    23.00  to  24.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and   splice  bars $40.00  to  $41.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms.  .......    43.00  to  44.00 

Steel    angle    bars    31.00  to  32.00 

Iron    car    axles 42.00  to  43,00     , 

Steel   car  axles    41,00  to  42,00   . 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 32.00  to  33.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 32.00  to  33.00 

Cut  forge                  31.00  to  32.00 

Pipes  and  'flues    22.00  to  23.00 

No.    l.busheling    24.00  to  25.00 

No.    2    busheling    17.00  to  18.00 

Steel  knuckles  and   couplers.. 37.00  to  38.00 

Steel   springs    40.00  to  41.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.    20.00  to  21.00    , 

Boiler    punchings    35.00  to  36.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth    40.00  to  41.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    17.00  to  17.50 

Cast   borings    16.50  to  17.00 

No.   1  cast  scrap : 24.00  to  25.00     , 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 18.00  to  18.50 

ftrate  bars    17-50  to  18.50 

Brake  shoes   19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad    malleable    31.00  to  32.00 

Agricultural   malleable    25.50  to  26.50 

Country    mixed    scrap    18,00  to  19.00 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.  18. 

Iron  Ore. — Without  having  large  surplus  stocks  it  is 
expected  that  most  consumers  of  Lake  Superior  ore 
will  be  fairly  well  supplied  at  the  close  of  the  season 
of  navigation.  Under  the  schedule  of  blast  furnace 
requirements  the  amount  of  ore  due  the  inland  fur- 
naces, exclusive  of  the  Eastern  consumers,  in  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November  is  12,506,370  gross  tons,  this 
amount  being  based  on  actual  requirements  up  to  June 
1,  1918,  and  exclusive  of  ore  handled  at  Conneaut.  Esti- 
mates of  requirements  made  by  many  consumers  early 
in  the  season  were  materially  cut  by  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  railroads  have 
been  asked  to  move  40  per  cent  of  the  ore  still  due  in 
September,  40  per  cent  in  October  and  20  per  cent  in 
November.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  consumers 
will  have  considerable  of  this  ore  placed  on  docks.  For 
the  entire  season  the  interior  furnaces  will  receive  over 
34,000,000  tons,  the  remainder  going  to  Lake  front  and 
Eastern  furnaces.  It  is  expected  that  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  all  consumers,  a  steady  movement  of  the 
ore  from  docks  will  have  to  be  kept  up  during  the  whole 
winter.  We  quote  prices,  delivered  lower  Lake  ports,  as 
follows:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  Mesaba  Bessemer, 
$5.70;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba  non-Bes- 
semer, $5.20. 

Coke. — One  producer  who  has  been  selling  standard 
Connellsville  foundry  coke  at  $12.50  per  net  ton  at  oven 
is  now  sold  out  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  has 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  Other  makers  are  asking 
$13  to  $13.50  for  prompt  shipment  foundry  coke.  For 
the  first  half  of  next  year  standard  Connellsville  foun- 
dry coke  is  quoted  at  $10,  at  which  price  considerable 
business  was  booked  during  the  week.  Furnace  coke  is 
quoted  at  $12.50  to  $13  for  prompt  shipment. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  for  steel  bars 
is  more  active  than  for  some  time  and  a  fair  volume  of 
orders  is  being  taken  at  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  early 
delivery.  There  is  an  increase  in  inquiry  for  steel  bar 
contracts  for  the  first  half,  but  mills  are  refusing  to 
quote  for  that  delivery.  However,  the  price  uncertainty 
is  keeping  many  buyers  out  of  the  market.  One  Cleve- 
land consumer  inquired  a  few  days  ago  for  1000  tons 
of  billets  per  month  for  the  finst  half,  but  after  receiv- 
ing quotations  decided  to  defer  buying.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  steel  for  Government  work  and 
mills  are  finding  it  more  diflScult  every  day  to  supply 
the  other  demands  of  their  trade.  One  new  inquiry 
from  the  Government  is  for  about  sixty  cranes,  mostly 
locomotive  cranes,  which  will  require  about  5000  tons 
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of  bars,  plates  and  shapes.  The  plate  market  is  easier. 
While  sales  are  reported  as  high  as  10c. ,  the  more  gen- 
eral quotations  range  from  8c.  and  9c.,  Pittsburgh,  for 
early  delivery.  The  large  plate  mills  are  crowded  with 
Government  work  and  the  low  prices  are  being  named 
by  some  of  the  smaller  mills.  The  National  Tube  Co.  is 
making  plates  for  some  of  the  Lake  ship  yards  on  one 
of  its  skelp  mills.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  steel 
rails  for  industrial  companies  and  light  rails  for  coal 
mines.  Two  inquiries  from  steel  plants  for  about  1000 
tons  of  85-lb.  rails  for  early  delivery  brought  a  quota- 
tion of  $85.  Two  railroads  have  sounded  the  market  on 
rails  for  1918,  but  were  told  by  the  mill  receiving  the 
inquiry  that  it  had  no  rails  to  offer  for  next  year.  The 
sale  of  one  lot  of  light  rails  in  20-lb.  sections  is  re- 
ported at  $78,  although  most  of  the  mills  are  asking 
considerably  higher  prices.  One  independent  mill  has 
covered  its  trade  for  fourth  quarter  contracts  for  Bes- 
semer rods  at  $92.50,  but  on  an  export  inquiry  quoted 
$95.  The  sheet  market  is  more  active  than  it  was  for 
several  previous  weeks.  Some  business  is  coming  from 
consumers  who  have  been  holding  off  for  lower  prices. 
Additional  offerings  of  black  sheets  in  round  lots  at 
7.75c.  at  mill  for  No.  28  have  been  made  to  Cleveland 
steel  barrel  manufacturers,  but  this  price  is  not  being 
met  by  other  producers.  The  usual  quotations  are 
8.50c.  for  No.  28  black  and  No.  10  blue  annealed,  and 
I0.50c.  for  No.  28  galvanized.  A  new  Government  in- 
quiry is  for  500  tons  of  corrugated  sheets  either  painted 
or  galvanized  for  quick  delivery.  Prices  on  hard  steel 
bars  are  easier,  quotations  ranging  from  3.75c.  to  4c. 
at  mill.  We  quote  bar  iron  at  4.25c.  to  4.50c.,  Cleve- 
land. Warehouse  prices  are  unchanged  at  4.50c.  to  5c. 
for  steel  bars,  5c.  to  5.25c.  for  structural  material,  8.50c. 
for  blue  annealed  sheets  and  10.50c.  for  galvanized 
sheets. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  continues  inactive,  sales  be- 
ing limited  to  a  few  small  lots  of  foundry  iron  for 
prompt  shipment.  No  Cleveland  made  iron  is  available 
for  early  shipment,  but  Valley  iron  is  quoted  at  $52.75 
to  $53  for  No.  2  delivered  in  this  city  for  early  ship- 
ment, and  Virginia  iron  at  $53.20.  Both  Northern  and 
Southern  furnaces  are  behind  on  shipments  and  are 
toeing  crowded  by  consumers  for  deliveries.  Some  foun- 
dries are  in  actual  need  of  iron,  and  others  are  trying 
to  accumulate  a  reserve  stock.  Furnaces  are  now  re- 
ceiving actual  orders  for  16,000  tons  of  iron  allotted  by 
the  Government  several  weeks  ago  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  Emergency  Fleet.  Some  of  this  iron  is 
wanted  in  about  sixty  days  and  a  portion  not  until  next 
spring.  Steel  making  iron  is  quiet.  A  Cleveland  inter- 
est is  offering  1000  tons  of  Valley  resale  basic  iron  for 
prompt  shipment,  but  so  far  has  not  found  a  consumer 
who  wants  the  iron.  A  Pittsburgh  broker  is  inquiring 
for  4000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  delivery  around  the  end 
of  the  year.  Southern  iron  is  quoted  at  $47  to  $48  for 
prompt  shipment,  but  can  be  bought  at  $45  for  the  first 
half.  Silvery  iron  is  easier  and  although  no  late  sales 
are  reported,  an  inquiry  would  probably  bring  out  an 
$80  price.     We  quote,  delivered  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer    $50.95  to  $52.95 

Basic    48.95 

Nortbeni  No.  2  foundry 52.75  to  53.00 

Bouti.ern    No.    2    foundry 49.00  to  54.00 

Gray  forge    48.95  to  50.95 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 81.62  to    86.62 

Standard  low  phos.  Valley  furnace 85.00 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  demand  for  bolts  and 
nuts  for  Government  work  for  motor  trucks,  wagons, 
airplanes  and  other  equipment  is  very  heavy  and  makers 
are  getting  further  behind  on  deliveries  of  some  lines. 
Prices  are  firm.  New  inquiry  for  rivets  is  not  active, 
but  specifications  on  contracts  are  very  heavy.  We 
quote  rivets  at  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  structural  and 
5.35c.  for  boiler  rivets.  Bolt  and  nut  discounts  are  as 
follows,  round  lot  buyers  being  allowed  5  to  10  per  cent 
discount  from  these  prices: 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  In.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer, 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  In.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread.  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list;  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
$1.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes,  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 


Old  Material. — The  market,  which  has  been  very 
dull,  has  taken  on  a  little  life  and  a  firmer  tone  has  de- 
veloped, due  largely  to  some  activity  reported  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  and  to  the  expectation  of  a  fall  buy- 
ing movement  soon.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  slightly 
higher  and  several  other  grades,  including  borings  and 
turnings,  have  been  marked  up  50c.  to  $1  a  ton.  A  Can- 
ton mill  is  reported  to  have  purchased  about  2000  tons 
of  heavy  melting  steel  at  $34  and  a  western  Pennsyl- 
vania consumer  is  inquiring  for  several  thousand  tons 
of  turnings.  Some  inquiry  is  also  coming  from  dealers 
for  turnings.  Relaying  rails  are  bringing  higher  prices 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  new  rails.  We  quote  prices, 
f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Steel  rails $32.00  to  $33.00 

Steel    rails,    reroUing 44.50  to  45.50 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 35.00  to  36.00 

Iron    rails     42.50  to  43.50 

Steel   car  axles    50.00  to  51.00 

Heavy    melting   steel    33.00  to  34.00 

Carwheel.s     30.50  to  31.50 

Relaying  rails,   50   lb.   and  over 50.00  to  60.00 

Agricultural    malleable    24.50  to  25.00 

Railroad    malleable    32.00  to  33.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   car   axles    $46.50  to  $47.00 

Cast    borings    18.50  to  19.00 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  .  18.00  to  18.50 

No.    1    busheling    27.00  to  28.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought   41.50  to  42.00 

No.    1    ca.st    27.00  to  28.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   22.00  to  23.00 

Stove    plate    21.00  to  22.00 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  18. 

Coal  troubles  are  still  a  conspicuous  factor  in  the 
Philadelphia  district.  Virtually  no  soft  coal  at  the  $2 
Government  price  is  being  sold.  Mills  that  have  con- 
tracts are  specifying  heavily,  but  the  diversion  of  fuel 
to  other  points  and  the  shortage  of  cars  makes  it 
possible  for  many  plants  to  operate  only  on  a  day-to- 
day basis,  with  no  telling  when  supplies  of  fuel  may  be 
exhausted.  A  plate  mill  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  has 
four  furnaces  ready  to  light,  but  has  been  obliged  to 
delay  doing  so  because  of  shortage  of  gas  coal,  and 
thereby  output  is  being  reduced.  Repeated  offerings 
of  resale  pig  iron  in  this  territory  have  had  com- 
paratively little  effect  upon  prices  quoted  by  the  fur- 
naces, but  inquiry  has  been  too  light  to  offer  a  real 
test  of  what  furnaces  might  be  willing  to  do.  Some 
blast  furnaces  have  been  persuaded  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  contract  ahead  for  furnace  coke  and  several 
contracts  for  the  first  half  of  next  year  at  $8.50,  ovens, 
have  been  made.  The  coal  situation  is  being  pointed  to 
as  an  example  of  what  might  happen  in  the  coke  trade 
following  Government  regulation  of  prices.  It  appears 
that  furnaces  which  have  sold  their  iron  well  ahead 
would  rather  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  coke  at  $8.50  than 
to  take  chances  on  getting  a  supply  at  the  price  the 
Government  may  dictate. 

Pig  Iron.— It  is  estimated  that  from  4000  to  5000 
tons  of  resale  foundry  iron  have  been  disposed  of  in 
this  market  within  the  past  two  weeks,  largely  in  lots 
of  one  or  two  carloads.  Prices  have  ranged  from  $2 
to  $4  under  the  lowest  prices  which  furnaces  have  been 
willing  to  quote.  Much  of  these  offerings  have  been 
traced  to  an  exporting  house  in  New  York  which  had 
a  considerable  tonnage  under  contract  for  export  to 
Sweden  when  the  embargo  was  declared.  Some  con- 
sumers are  also  re-selling.  Although  buyers  have  tried 
to  use  these  resales  to  draw  lower  quotations  from 
furnaces,  they  have  been  largely  unsuccessful.  The 
Eastern  furnaces  are  in  a  favorable  position,  having 
sufficient  tonnage  on  their  books  so  that  they  can  af- 
ford to  sit  tight  and  await  the  outcome  of  the  present 
unsettled  condition.  Producers  of  iron  are  firm  in  their 
views  and  are  not  as  greatly  disturbed  by  the  possi- 
bility of  Government  price-fixing  as  might  be  expected. 
Alabama  No.  2  foundry  iron  is  being  offered  for  de- 
livery in  the  first  half  of  next  year  at  $47,  Birming- 
ham. Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  foundry  and  Vir- 
ginia No.  2  X  foundry  are  to  be  had  at  $51,  furnace,  for 
prompt  delivery,  and  possibly  $50  could  be  done  on  a 
sizable  order,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  sales  at 
the  latter  price.    A  sale  of  1000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron 
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for  export  at  $54,  delivered  in  New  York,  was  made 
yesterday,  but  undoubtedly  a  lower  price  could  be  had 
on  a  domestic  inquiry.  A  fair  tonnage  of  0.07  low 
phosphorus  was  also  sold  for  export  at  $55,  delivered, 
New  York.  There  have  been  no  other  sales  of  impor- 
tance. Prices  are  as  follows  for  these  standard  brands, 
prompt  delivery  in  buyers'  yards: 

Eastern   Penna.   No.    2  X  foundry ...  .$50.00  to  $53.00 

Ka.«tern  Penna.  No.  2  plain 49.25  to    52.25 

Virginia  No.   2  X  foundry 51.75  to    54.75 

Virginia  No.   2  plain 51.25  to    54.25 

Basic    48.00  to    50.00 

Standard   low   phosphorus    85.00  to    90.00 

Coke. — Blast  furnaces  which  have  sold  their  iron 
for  some  time  ahead  show  a  disposition  to  place  con- 
tracts for  coke  as  they  foresee  a  condition  similar  to 
that  existing  in  the  coal  trade,  if  the  Government  fixes 
coke  prices,  where  only  those  holding  contracts  can  be 
sure  of  a  supply.  Several  contracts  for  furnace  coke 
for  the  first  half  of  1918  at  $8.50,  ovens,  are  reported. 
Spot  furnace  coke  continues  to  sell  at  about  $13,  ovens. 
Spot  foundry  coke  is  $13  to  $14,  ovens,  while  $11  to 
$11.50  is  quoted  for  delivery  in  the  first  half  of  next 
year. 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese  is  dull  and  weaker, 
with  $375  now  being  quoted  for  prompt  and  $350  to 
$375  for  fourth  quarter  and  $350  for  first  half  of  1918. 
Receipts  of  Brazilian  manganese  ore  are  said  to  be 
liberal.  Spiegeleisen  is  now  being  quoted  at  $82.50, 
furnace. 

Billets. — Several  leading  producers  have  no  billets 
to  offer,  but  because  of  low-priced  offerings  in  Pitts- 
burgh the  market  has  weakened  greatly,  and  $70  to 
$75,  Pittsburgh,  is  now  heard  here  for  open-hearth  and 
Bessemer  reroUing  billets,  with  forging  billets  about 
$10  higher. 

Sheets. — Jobbers  are  placing  very  little  business. 
Deliveries  continue  easy,  with  three  to  six  weeks,  and, 
in  some  instances,  even  better  being  quoted.  Prices 
are  weaker  on  the  basis  of  8.50c.  for  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed, 8.50c.  to  9c.  for  No.  28  black  and  10.50c.  to  lie. 
for  No.  28  galvanized,  Pittsburgh,  with  quotations  as 
low  as  9.50c.  to  10c.  for  galvanized  being  heard. 

Structural  Material.  —  Export  licenses  for  ship 
shapes  going  to  Japan  are  now  being  quite  freely  issued 
by  the  Government  and  several  shipments  have  gone 
forward  during  the  past  week.  A  liberal  tonnage  of 
plain  material  for  export  to  the  Far  East  was  sold  a 
few  days  ago  at  8c.,  Pittsburgh.  Resale  lots  continue 
to  appear  at  around  4.50c.  The  mill  price  is  about 
4.50c.  to  5c.,  the  lower  price  being  on  contract  with 
shipments  at  mill  convenience.  The  only  domestic  in- 
quiry of  importance  is  for  2500  tons  for  the  new  gun- 
forging  plant  of  the  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation, 
Tacony,  Pa.,  which  will  be  awarded  in  a  few  days.  The 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  Boston  and 
New  York,  is  about  to  close  for  steel  for  32  buildings 
to  be  erected  for  the  United  States  Army  in  France, 
and  which  it  is  now  estimated  will  require  425  tons 
each,  or  a  total  of  13,600  tons.  Local  fabricators  have 
given  estimates.  Contracts  for  fabricating  steel  for 
100  buildings  to  be  erected  by  army  engineers  in  France, 
each  building  requiring  110  tons,  have  nearly  all  been 
let.  As  mentioned  last  week,  the  Blaw  Steel  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Pittsburgh,  took  a  large  share.  Other  com- 
panies receiving  contracts  include  the  Virginia  Bridge 
&  Iron  Co.,  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works,  the  Lacka- 
wanna Bridge  Co.,  and  the  King  Bridge  Co. 

Plates. — Some  mills  are  anxious  for  business,  but 
are  not  willing  to  enter  into  competition  with  resellers 
whose  offerings  are  made  at  prices  varying  from  7c. 
to  9c.  One  or  two  mills,  which  have  little  or  no  ton- 
nage to  offer,  continue  to  quote  the  market  for  tank 
plates  at  lOc,  base,  Pittsburgh,  but  9c.  can  be  done  for 
fairly  prompt  delivery  and  8c.  for  fourth  quarter. 
Several  thousand  tons  have  been  sold  for  the  last  quar- 
ter by  one  producer  at  8c.  to  9c.,  Pittsburgh.  A  sale 
of  2000  tons  of  ship  plates  for  shipment  to  Japan  was 
made  last  week  at  lOc,  Pittsburgh,  the  purchaser  de- 
claring that  an  export  license  had  been  granted.  De- 
spite the  lack  of  definite  information  from  Washington, 
the  belief  persists  here  that  this  Government  will  soon 
raise  the  embargo  on   shipments   of  plates   to  Japan. 


Inquiries  for  export  are  coming  in  almost  daily.  An 
inquiry  received  yesterday  called  for  13,000  tons  of 
hull  steel  and  2000  tons  of  boiler  steel  wanted  for  ship- 
ment throughout  1918.  The  coal  situation  continues  to 
be  a  disturbing  factor.  An  eastern  Pennsylvania  plate 
mill  has  four  furnaces  ready  to  be  lighted,  which  can- 
not be  started  on  account  of  shortage  of  gas  coal. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Sales  of  steel  bars  for  prompt 
delivery  have  been  made  at  4.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  with 
4.50c.  as  the  ruling  quotation.  Contracts  for  fourth 
quarter  have  been  made  at  4c.  to  4.25c.  Bar  iron  is 
unchanged  at  4.75c.  to  5c.  and  a  fair  business  is  being 
done. 

Old  Material. — Mills  are  buying  very  lightly  and 
trading  is  confined  largely  to  transactions  between 
dealers.  Prices  per  gross  ton  delivered  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania district  are  about  as  follows: 

No.   1   heavy  melting  steel $30.00  to  $32.00 

Steel    rails,    rerolling    41.00  to  43.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 40.00  to  43.00 

Old  iron  rails 43.00  to  45.00 

Old  carwheels    32.00  to  34.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    43.00  to  45.00 

No.    1   forge  fire    23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled    sheets    23.00  to  24.00 

No.  2  busheling 16.00  to  17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  blast  fur- 
nace US3)    17.00  to  19.00 

Machine    shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill    use)     20.00  to  21.00 

Cast  borings   (for  blast  furnace  use)  .  17.00  to  19.00 

Cast   borings    (clean)     22.00  to  23.00 

No.    1    cast 30.00  to  32.00 

Grate  bars    21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate   21.00  to  22.00 

Railroad    malleable    32.50  to  55.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes   (new  specifications)    30.00  to  32.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  18.  {By  Wire.) 
More  than  the  usual  quantity  of  off  iron  has  been 
made  lately,  due  to  the  irregularity  of  furnace  opera- 
tions and  the  low  grade  coke  furnished.  The  low  prices 
prevailing  for  scrap  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  this  iron,  but  fortunately  no  important  tonnage 
has  yet  been  piled.  Buyers  are  slower  than  they  have 
been  in  covering  even  for  nearby  requirements,  which  is 
evidenced  by  their  refusal  to  become  interested  in  a  few 
cars  of  consignment  iron  that  were  offered  at  attractive 
prices.  The  only  inquiry  out  is  from  Michigan  for  foun- 
dry iron,  for  500  tons  for  last  quarter  and  first  quarter 
shipment.  The  specifications  indicate  that  Northern 
iron  will  be  bought,  if  the  order  is  placed.  While  there 
is  very  little  iron  in  the  Hanging  Rock  district  for  this 
year's  shipment  and  no  large  tonnage  for  the  first  half, 
price  reductions  there  are  simply  reflections  from  other 
Northern  markets.  To-day's  quotations  for  this  year 
now  range  from  $53  to  $54,  Ironton,  and  for  the  first 
half  all  the  way  from  $51  to  $54.  The  Southern  fur- 
nace price  on  No.  2  foundry  is  from  $47  to  $50  for  this 
year  and  around  $44  to  $45  for  the  first  half.  Holders 
of  resale  iron  seem  to  realize  that  any  reduction  in 
prices  will  not  induce  melters  to  contract  now  and  they 
are  holding  close  to  the  furnace  figures.  Offers  are  so- 
licited, but  without  result.  Virginia  2X  is  quoted  at  $51 
furnace,  but  very  few  carloads  have  been  sold  in  this 
vicinity  lately.  A  typographical  error  in  this  report  last 
week  was  responsible  for  the  statement  that  a  rate  of 
Virginia  iron  was  made  at  $45,  whereas  $51  was  the 
price.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2.90  from  Birming- 
ham and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati, 
for  1917  shipment,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft.  $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft.    49.90  to  50.90 

Southern   coke,   No.    3   foundry 49.40  to  50  40 

Southern  coke.  No.   4  foundry 48.90  to  49  90 

Southern   gray   forge    48.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,   8   i)er  cent  silicon 87.26  to  9126 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  1 54.76  to  55  76 

Southern  Oh  o  coke,  No.  2 54.26  to  55  26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  3 53.76  to  54  76 

Southern   Ohio  malleable  Bessemer...    54.26  to  55  26 

Basic.    Northern    54.26  to  55.26 

Standard  Southern  charcoal    56.90  to  57.90 

{By  Mail) 

Finished  Material. — As  a  rule,  the  warehouses  report 
business  as  keeping  up  fairly  well,  although  new  pur- 
chases are  for  limited  amounts  of  structural  material, 
cold   rolled   shafting,   boiler  tubes,   sheets,   etc.      Ship- 
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ments  from  the  mills  are  moving  fast  enough  on  all 
contracts  to  take  the  place  of  material  shipped  out. 
The  nearby  mills  are  quoting  No.  28  black  sheets  at 
$8.65  and  No.  28  galvanized  at  $10.65.  These  are  the 
minimum  prices  named  on  any  new  business  that  is 
accepted.  At  the  present  time,  new  customers  are  not 
being  sought  and  almost  the  entire  mill  outputs  are 
employed  to  take  care  of  old  customers  needs.  We 
quote  from  warehouse  stocks,  iron  and  steel  bars  at 
5c.;  twisted  steel  bars,  5.05c.;  plates  i/4-in.  and  heavier, 
10c.  base;  wire  nails,  $3.90  per  keg  and  barb  wire  5c. 
a  lb.  There  is  a  very  small  demand  for  nails  due  to 
the  curtailed  building  operations  in  the  Central  West. 

Coke. — Late  reports  from  reliable  sources  show  that 
there  is  very  little  coke  in  the  Wise  County  and  Poca- 
hontas fields  that  can  be  shipped  this  year.  Some 
operators  are  said  to  have  disposed  of  their  outputs 
through  the  first  half  of  next  year.  In  the  New  River 
district,  this  condition  exists,  but  in  a  more  limited 
degree  and  there  is  still  some  foundry  coke  offered  there 
for  nearby  shipment  around  $15  per  net  ton  at  oven. 
Connellsville  48-hr.  coke  for  spot  shipment  is  bringing 
all  the  way  from  $12  to  $14  at  oven  and  the  average 
contract  price  per  shipment  next  year  is  $10.  On  72-hr. 
coke,  the  spot  shipment  price  ranges  from  $13.50  to 
$14.50  and  contract  figures  are  from  $10  to  $12.50.  These 
same  figures  are  quoted  in  the  Wise  County  and 
Pocahontas  fields  for  what  little  coke  there  is  to  be 
obtained  in  those  districts.  The  car  supply  has  improved 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  the  labor  shortage  continues  to 
be  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  anything 
like  an  average  output. 

Old  Material. — Although  there  is  still  trouble  in 
moving  shipments  east,  local  dealers  have  not  used 
box  cars  for  sending  scrap  to  the  rolling  mills  as  has 
been  done  in  other  centers,  realizing  that  scrap  thus 
shipped  would  have  to  be  unloaded  by  hand.  There 
is  very  little  demand  for  scrap  of  any  kind  and  the 
foundries  are  buying  only  small  quantities  to  carry  them 
along  from  two  to  four  weeks  in  advance.  Heavy  melt- 
ing steel  scrap  has  declined  to  $30  and  steel  rails  for 
melting  are  also  quoted  at  $30  per  gross  ton.  The 
following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  southern  Ohio 
and  Cincinnati: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap    $19.50  to  $20.00 

Old   iron   rails    33.50  to  34.00 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.  and  up 45.50  to  46.00 

ReroUing   steel   rails    36.00  to  36.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 30.00  to  30.50 

Steel   rails  for   melting    30.00  to  30.50 

Old  carwheels 29.00  to  29.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad   wrought". $31.00  to  $31.50 

Cast   borings 13.50  to  14.00 

Steel    turnings     13.50  to  14.00 

Railroad    cast    21.50  to  22.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast   25.00  to  25.50 

Burnt  scrap    < 14.50  to  15.00 

iron    axles    44.00  to  44.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside).,..    37.00  to  37.50 

Pipes  and  flues   17.50  to  18.00 

Malleable  cast  22.50  to  23.00 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 16.00  to  16.50 


on  iron  are  based  on  $50  for  this  year  delivery  on  No.  2 
foundry  and  basic,  and  $48  for  next  year's  delivery.  No 
reports  are  to  be  heard  as  to  resale  iron,  though  it  is  a 
fact  that  thousands  of  tons  are  still  at  various  ports 
waiting  transportation  facilities  for  export.  Pig  iron 
quotations  in  the  South  are  as  follows: 

No.    1   foundry  and  soft $49.50  to  $50.00 

No.  2  foundry  and  soft 48.00  to  50.00 

No.   3   foundry 47.50  to  48.00 

No.   4   foundry 47.00  to  47.50 

Gray  forge    46.00  to  46.50 

Charcoal     55.00  to  56.00 

Basic     48.00  to  50.00 

Old  Material. — The  old-material  or  scrap-iron  and 
steel  market  in  the  South  is  weak  and  prices  have  de- 
clined a  little  as  compared  to  last  week.  Consumers  of 
heavy  melting  steel  are  offering  under  $21.50,  and  other 
scrap  shows  a  deflection  in  price.  Dealers  report  fur- 
ther increase  in  stock  on  hand.  Quotations  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Old  steel  axles $32.00  to  $33.00 

Old   steel  rails 24.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  wrought 26.00  to  27.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 20.50  to  21.50 

No.  1  machinery 23.50  to  24.50 

Car  wheels    23.00  to  24.00 

Tramcar  wheels 20  00  to  21.00 

Stove   plate    18.00  to  19.00 

Shop  turnings    11.00  to  12.00 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  and  coke  production  in  Ala- 
bama shows  improvement,  as  the  labor  agitation  is  at 
rest  pending  revision  of  prices  for  coal,  f.o.b.  at  mines 
on  the  schedule  given  out  by  President  Wilson  at  Wash- 
ington. The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Alaba- 
ma district  No.  20,  is  making  efforts  to  induce  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  recognize  the  protest  of  the  Alaba- 
ma operators  against  the  prices  fixed,  and  the  hope  is 
expressed  that  the  miners  will  then  be  given  some  con- 
sideration. In  the  meantime  there  is  to  be  no  cessation 
of  work  by  the  union  men.  Every  ton  of  coal  and  coke 
that  can  be  produced  is  needed.  The  Woodward  Iron 
Co.  is  drying  out  the  60  Wilputte  by-product  ovens  at 
Woodward  and  will  within  the  next  three  to  four  weeks 
be  making  coke  and  other  by-products  there.  This  plant 
will  add  considerably  to  the  coke  production  by  this  com- 
pany, not  only  supplying  its  own  needs  but  giving  much 
coke  for  the  open  markets.  Producers  of  coke  are  un- 
able to  take  on  any  new  business  now  and  will  hardly  be 
able  to  until  next  year.  Quotations  of  coke  are  still 
around  $12.50,  foundry  coke,  and  $8  to  $10  on  furnace 
coke,  though  contracts  at  almost  half  these  prices  are 
being  worked  on. 

Pipe  and  Foundries. — The  United  States  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  and  Foundry  Co.  has  piled  up  much  pipe  on  the  Ar- 
gentine order  and  can  get  no  transportation  therefor, 
hence  efforts  are  being  transferred  into  other  directions. 
Considerable  iron  is  being  melted  by  the  above  company, 
the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  and  the  National  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Co.  Foundries  are  still  laden  with  numerous 
orders  for  various  products.  Government  orders  in  par- 
ticular being  numerous.  Pipe  prices  still  range  between 
$60  and  $63  for  6-in.  and  4-in.  sizes  respectively. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  18. 

Pig  Iron. — The  Southern  pig-iron  market  shows  but 
little  change,  few  .sales  being  made,  consumers  ap- 
parently waiting  until  the  Government  has  fixed  a 
price  in  its  control.  The  manufacturers  are  still  be- 
hind in  deliveries,  production  is  a  little  off  and  the 
high  quotations  of  the  past  several  weeks  are  being 
maintained.  Very  little  iron  is  to  be  offered  from 
the  probable  make  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year.  There  has  been  considerable  iron  sold  also  through 
the  first  half  of  1918.  Several  of  the  larger  consumers 
who  placed  orders  in  this  district  several  months  ago 
have  sent  representatives  here  again  to  urge  deliveries, 
delays  being  troublesome.  Inquiries  being  received  again 
indicate  a  need  for  iron  and  intimation  is  given  that  if 
there  should  be  some  concessions,  a  good-sized  tonnage 
might  be  placed.  The  accumulated  stocks  of  pig  iron 
show  still  further  reduction  this  week,  notwithstanding 
the    reports    of   delays    in    deliveries.      The    quotations 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  17. 

Pig  Iron. — The  interest  in  pig  iron,  aside  from  some 
special  needs  for  small  lots  of  analysis  iron  for  imme- 
diate delivery  has  been  rather  slight,  except  for  one 
inquiry  for  1000  to  2000  tons  of  malleable  for  the  last 
half  of  1918  and  500  tons  of  No.  2  Southern  foundry,  in 
which  latter  case  the  inquiry  was  withdrawn  after 
sounding  out  the  market  conditions.  One  call  from  an 
outside  territory  for  4000  tons  of  basic  was  presented 
to  the  local  furnace,  but  it  was  not  in  position  to  con- 
sider the  deliveries  desired,  although  it  is  at  present 
operating  on  basic  iron.  About  100  tons  of  ferro- 
manganese  was  sold  during  the  week  at  top  prices  and 
there  was  a  considerable  call  for  spiegeleisen  for  early 
delivery,  about  400  tons  being  wanted.  Quotations,  de- 
spite the  nominal  condition  of  the  market,  were  placed, 
largely  as  for  the  past  several  weeks,  at  $47  to  $48  for 
deferred  deliveries  of  No.  2  Southern  foundry  and  $50 
for  spot  or  nearby  delivery.     Basic  is  held  by  the  local 
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furnace  at  $55  per  ton,  though  it  can  make  only  very 
deferred  delivery. 

Coke. — Very  little  was  done  during  the  w^eek  in 
foundry  coke,  only  small  lots  being  considered  in  the 
transactions  closed,  M^hich  were  in  the  vicinity  of  $13 
to  $13.50,  Connellsville,  for  the  best  selected  72-hr.  On 
deferred  deliveries  there  was  some  weakening  of  prices 
and  the  quotation  was  put  at  $10,  Connellsville,  for 
next  year.  The  local  by-product  plant  continues  out 
of  the  market. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  finished  products  there 
was  practically  nothing  being  done  so  far  as  future  con- 
tracts were  concerned,  and  the  consumers  turned 
naturally  to  the  warehouses  to  meet  their  immediate 
wants,  particularly  as  deliveries  on  existing  contracts 
are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Mill  representatives 
will  not  accept  new  business  and  are  devoting  all  their 
attention  to  problems  involved  in  material  already  con- 
tracted for  and  badly  wanted  by  customers.  Move- 
ment out  of  warehouse  has  been  as  active  as  ever  with 
the  demand  exceeding  the  ability  of  warehouses  to  meet 
it  as  promptly  as  is  desirable.  For  stock  out  of  ware- 
house we  quote  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron 
bars,  4.50c.;  structural  material,  5.05c.;  tank  plates, 
10.05c,;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  10.05c.;  No.  28 
black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  10.35c.;  No.  28  gal- 
vanized sheets,  black  sheet  gage,  11.75c. 

Old  Material. — It  continues  to  be  a  dealers'  market 
in  scrap  and  not  much  of  a  market  at  that  as  the  dealers 
are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  either  way  and  are 
awaiting  the  long  expected  Government  action  as  to 
iron  and  steel  prices  which  they  are  figuring  will  have 
a  decided  effect  upon  the  quotations  of  their  material. 
Dealers  are  trading  a  little  among  themselves  to  meet 
contract  requirements,  but  are  doing  nothing  other  than 
this.  Locally  the  rolling  mills  are  taking  very  little 
and  then  only  bargains  as  they  appear.  The  steel  mills 
are  not  in  the  market  at  all.  The  foundry  grades  are  in 
very  slight  call.  The  Wabash  list  which  closed  last  week 
went  at  fair  prices  to  Chicago  and  Eastern  interests, 
while  the  Union  Pacific  list  went  largely  to  Western 
interests.  No  new  lists  appeared  this  week.  We  quote 
dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  customers'  works,  St.  Louis  indus- 
trial district  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails    $40.25  to  $40.75 

Old  steel  rails,  re-rolling 38.00  to  38.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 37.00  to  38.00 

Relaying      rails,      standard      section, 

.subject  to  inspection 50.00  to"  55.00 

Old  car  wheels    31.50  to  32.00 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

„*^"»"»«*    30.50  to  31.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel    29.00  to  29.50            • 

Ordinary  .shoveling  steel    26.00  to  26.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  30.50  to  31.00 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 20.50  to  21.00 

Heavy   axle   and   tire   turnings 20.00  to  21.00 

Pel-  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars $39.00  to  $39.50 

Steel  angle  bars    28.00  to  29.00 

Iron    car   axles    44.50  to  45.50 

.Steel   car   axles    42.50  to  43.00 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  41.50  to  42.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    35.50  to  36.00 

-N'o.  2  railroad  wrought 33.50  to  34.00 

Railroad    springs    31.50  to  32.00 

•Steel   couplers  and   knuckles 36.50  to  37.00 

Locomotive    tires,     42     in.     and    over, 

smooth    ins'.de    39.00  to  39.50 

No.    1    dealers'   forge    26.50  to  27.00 

Cast  Iron  borings    16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  busheling 25.00  to  25.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  21.50  to  22.00 

No.   1   railroad  cast  scrap 21.00  to  21  50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad    malleable    29.00  to  30.00 

Agricultural    malleable 24.00  to  24  50 

Hipes  and  flues    22.50  to  23.00 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  18.00  to  18.50 

K-nlroad  grate  bars 18.50  to  19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   17.50  to  18.00 

Country    mixed    scrap    16.50  to  17.00 


San  Francisco 

San  F'rancisco,  Sept.  11. 
There  is  not  the  same  activity  in  the  market  here 
that  prevailed  a  few  weeks  ago.  War  conditions  have 
changed  the  local  situation,  and  the  trade,  generally,  is 
marking  time  only.  None  of  the  jobbers  is  placing  any 
orders  of  consequence,  waiting  for  events  to  develop, 
with  a  possible  regulation  of  iron  and  steel  prices  by 


the  Government.  Some  anxiety  is  felt  over  the  general 
industrial  unrest.  It  now  looks  as  though  the  present 
car  strike  in  San  Francisco,  which  has  lasted  a  month, 
is  about  to  be  made  worse  by  a  walk  out  of  the  iron 
trades'  employees,  supplemented  by  a  strike  in  the 
shipyards.  All  these  factors  have  contributed  to  a 
slacking  of  orders  in  most  lines  of  the  trade  not  subject 
to  Government  requisitions. 

Bars. — Local  mills  are  still  announcing  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  orders  yet  on  file,  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  contract  for  new  business.  Most 
of  these  orders  are  intended  for  export,  as  the  local  de- 
mand, on  account  of  the  doubtful  aspect  of  the  future, 
is  less  demonstrative  than  formerly.  For  some  months, 
a  strong  demand  has  prevailed  for  twisted  steel  bars, 
used  in  the  construction  of  concrete  buildings,  but  the 
cessation  in  building  has  caused  an  easing  off  on  or- 
ders. Jobbers  and  local  mills  quote  a  base  price  of 
6.50c.,  on  steel  bars,  out  of  stock,  in  small  quantities, 
but  the  latter  decline  to  quote  on  carload  lots,  except 
on  specifications.  Some  independent  Eastern  mills,  ow- 
ing to  a  temporary  surplus  of  certain  sizes,  are  able  to 
quote  small  rounds,  not  over  2-in.  in  carload  lots,  not 
less  than  25  tons  of  a  size,  at  5.25c.,  which  is  under  the 
local  market. 

Structural  Materials. — With  few  public  edifices  go- 
ing up  and  a  halt  in  private  building,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  placing  of  orders  for 
structural  materials.  Needs  are  confined  largely  to  re- 
quirements for  odd  work,  rather  than  for  building  oper- 
ations. In  small  quantities,  quotations,  out  of  mer- 
chant's stocks,  are  given  at  7.75c,  for  3-in.  and  larger, 
angles,  channels  and  beams. 

Plates. — Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  embargo,  pro- 
nounced offers  are  arriving  from  Eastern  mills,  indicat- 
ing that  they  can  spare  tonnage  on  plates  for  October 
shipment,  and  independent  concerns  offer  deliveries  on 
orders,  in  30  to  60  days.  Tank  plates,  out  of  merchants' 
stocks,  are  still  quoted  at  10.50c.,  but  the  situation  is 
easier  because  of  prompter  shipments. 

Sheets. — Although  there  is  still  a  fairly  active  de- 
mand for  some  sizes,  the  demand  lately  has  not  kept  up 
its  former  pace.  The  general  feeling  in  the  trade  here 
is  that  the  peak  of  the  high  prices  of  sheets  has  been 
reached,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  same  level 
of  prices  has  been  maintained  for  several  weeks,  with- 
out an  advance.  However,  with  the  Government's 
requisitions  yet  to  be  filled,  the  amount  of  which  cannot 
be  gaged,  as  no  orders  from  the  Government  have  been 
received,  prices  may  advance  when  they  arrive  at  the 
mills. 

Wrought  Pipe. — Deliveries  of  wrought  pipe  have  not 
been  so  satisfactory  as  they  have  been  in  some  other 
lines.  Demand  for  most  sizes  continues  brisk.  Oil  pipe 
for  the  oil  fields  is  eagerly  sought  and  a  shortage  of 
stocks  makes  it  diflficult  to  fill  orders.  Prices  of,  wrought 
pipe  remain  unchanged,  4-in.  black  oil  pipe  being  quoted 
at  a  base  price  of  $96.25  per  100  ft. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.— For  the  present,  few  public  works 
of  a  character  requiring  cast  iron  pipe  are  planned, 
and  there  are  no  gas  or  water  works  under  construction 
that  have  not  already  contracted  for  their  requirements. 
The  largest  contract  offering  to  manufacturers  of  cast 
iron  pipe  comes  from  Santa  Barbara,  which  city  calls, 
for  bids  on  100  tons.  Quotations  are  given  at  $73  for 
6-in.  or  larger,  with  gas  pipe  Class  A,  at  $77,  delivered 
here.  Notification  has  been  received  that  after  Oct.  15 
the  railroad  freight  rate  on  cast  iron  pipe  will  be  ad- 
vanced $4  a  ton. 

Pig  Iron. — Jobbers  report  that,  in  view  of  possible 
Government  action  in  the  matter  of  prices,  buyers  are 
holding  off  and  refraining  from  making  any  contracts 
for  pig  iron.  The  halt  in  inquiries  is  so  decided  that 
there  is,  practically,  no  demand  at  all  in  this  market, 
and  buying  will  not  reopen  until  something  more  definite 
is  known  of  the  Government's  intentions. 

Coke. — A  more  pronounced  stringency  in  the  coke 
market  exists  here  and  prices  have  advanced  materially. 
As  high  as  $30  a  ton  is  asked,  but  buyers  will  not  con- 
sider any  purchases  beyond  their  actual  needs,  at  this 
time,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  outlook. 
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Old  Materials. — Holders  who  had  entertained  very 
strong  views  regarding  prices  have  now  modified  their 
demands  somewhat.  Finding  that  stocks  did  not  move 
at  prices  asked,  they  have  been  letting  go  at  more 
modest  figures.  Country  scrap  is  now  quoted  at  $23  to 
$25,  and  heavy  melting  at  $30  to  $33,  but  these  figures 
are  not  firmly  held  to.  The  mining  camps  of  Aurora 
and  Bodie,  besides  many  other  smaller  camps,  have  been 
stripped  of  the  old  machinery,  much  of  which  has  been 
shipped  to  San  Francisco.  From  2000  to  3000  tons  of 
this  scrap  has  been  taken  out  of  the  two  camps.  The 
Mono  Lake  and  Bodie  Railroad,  long  disused,  has  also 
been  torn  up  and  the  steel  rails  and  fish  plates  shipped 
to  the  war  zone. 


British  Steel  Market 


Foundry  and  Hematite  Iron  Strong — Some  Tin 
Plates  Sold  Below  Official  Price 

London,  England,  Sept.  19 — {By  Cable). 
Demand  for  Cleveland  foundry  pig  iron  is  firm 
and  broadening.  Forge  iron  is  somewhat  easier,  but 
hematite  iron  is  strong.  The  tin  plate  market  is  gen- 
erally firm,  but  concessions  are  being  made  for  light 
plates  below  the  official  basis.  American  tin  plates, 
double  boxes,  standard  weight,  are  being  offered  at 
$35  f.o.b.  New  York.  American  semi-finished  steel  for 
November-December  shipment  is  idle,  Ferromanganese 
is  nominal.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke,  14  x  20;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales, 
maximum,  30s. 

Ferromanganese,    £45  nominal. 

Ferrosilicon.  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,   £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  July  19,  p.  171. 

Basic   Iron   Output   Increased — American   Semi- 
Finished  Steel  Unobtainable 

{By  Mail) 

London,  England,  Aug.  28,  1917. — More  activity 
has  appeared  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  half  of 
August  when  holidays  restrained  operations.  Govern- 
ment control  is  still  being  extended  in  various  direc- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  merchant  trade,  whose  over- 
seas connections  have  been  nearly  obliterated  with  not 
much  prospect  of  being  reopened  during  the  war.  A  fair 
amount  of  business  is  still  proceeding  to  meet  urgent 
Allied  requirements  arranged  through  Government  de- 
partments or  under  close  official  control.  Labor  con- 
ditions are  tight.  There  is  certainly  no  relaxation  of  the 
intense  firmness  which  has  long  prevailed,  although  there 
is  an  impression  that  the  inflation  of  prices  has  about 
reached  its  apex,  while  the  official  maxima  remain  un- 
changed. 

The  additional  steps  taken  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  basic  iron  seem  to  meet  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success.  Furnaces  in  the  Midlands  have  been  provided 
with  the  necessary  accommodation  and  operations  should 
improve  shortly,  while  a  widening  of  enterprise  is  con- 
templated in  Staffordshire.  Demand  for  Cleveland  com- 
mon iron  has  slackened,  but  considerable  is  being  di- 
verted to  Scotland  against  August  allotments,  cor- 
sumers'  operations  there  being  on  a  big  scale  in  con- 
nection with  shipbuilding.  Exports  to  the  Allies  are 
being  made  as  far  as  shipping  tonnage  will  permit  and 
old  contracts  are  being  worked  off  satisfactorily,  but 
there  is  still  an  insatiable  domestic  demand  for  hema- 
tite while  deliveries  are  closely  supervised  although  out- 
put, which  was  temporarily  weakened  by  furnace  re- 
pairs should  again  increase  soon.  Inquiry  from  the 
Allies  is  persistent.  There  has  been  some  interruption 
of  iron-ore  receipts  through  the  labor  troubles  in  Spain, 
but  supplies  are  still  coming  so  as  to  enable  furnaces  to 
secure  enough  material  to  protect  their  operations. 

British  semi-fini.shed  steel  is  unchanged,  practically 
the  whole  output  being  allocated  for  essential  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  official  prices  for  Welsh  bars  as  well 
as  billets  are  retained  at  £10  7s  6d.  The  supply  of  dis- 
card material  is  being  quickly  absorbed  at  full  prices, 
manufacturers  being  only  too  glad  to  utilize  them,  for 


there  is  no  sign  of  relief  in  other  directions  and  Ameri- 
can material  is  virtually  unobtainable.  No  offers  of 
American  billets  have  been  made  in  spite  of  the  reports 
of  resales  being  attempted  in  America  at  reduced  prices. 
The  market  for  wire  rods  seems  in  a  few  hands  with 
prices  varying  from  £28  to  £29  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  but  de- 
mand is  now  slow,  consumers  being  apparently  well 
covered. 

The  latest  advices  available  from  the  Midlands 
speak  of  a  more  lively  demand  for  finished  products, 
all  descriptions  being  wanted  in  much  larger  amoimts 
than  can  possibly  be  obtained.  The  mills  have  to  face 
a  flood  of  Government  orders  to  which  have  first  con- 
sideration and  merchant  business  is  more  handicapped 
than  ever.  Bar  makers  seem  booked  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  High  premiums  are  being  paid  for  early  de- 
livery of  uncontrolled  material  such  as  iron  and  steel 
hoops  and  gas-strip. 

Regulating  the  Tin-Plate  Market 

The  tin-plate  market  has  remained  idle  with  busi- 
ness chiefly  confined  to  "free"  stock  lots,  selling  up  to 
50s,  usual  basis,  the  concession  for  which  will  be  en- 
tirely withdrawn  Aug.  31,  so  that  all  sales  will  then  be 
based  on  the  official  basis  price  of  30s  net  at  makers' 
works  against  permits  as  fixed  recently,  whether  for 
home  trade  or  export.  The  official  order  giving  all  par- 
ticulars of  extras,  allowances,  etc.,  has  at  last  been 
issued,  the  details  being  practically  as  anticipated.  The 
delay  in  issuing  this  has  held  up  business  against  per- 
mits for  weeks  past,  and  trading  should  now  revive,  al- 
though makers  are  already  well  sold  up  and  not  in- 
clined to  increase  commitments  inasmuch  as  some  hope 
that  the  basis  price  may  be  raised  a  shilling  or  two.  The 
official  price  is  based  on  tin  at  £240,  and  an  allowance 
either  way  has  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  lV2d  per  box 
for  each  advance  or  decline  of  fully  £5  a  ton  in  tin.  The 
strict  regulations  will  probably  entail  much  clerical 
work.  There  is  a  big  Government  inquiry  for  France 
and  Italy. 

As  already  advised  by  cable,  the  price  of  black  sheets, 
basis  No.  24,  was  about  a  week  ago  tentatively  fixed  at 
£17  10s  net  at  makers'  works,  with  allowances  for  other 
sizes,  but  there  seems  nothing  definite  regarding  the 
control  to  be  enforced,  and  business  is  largely  held  ui> 
for  the  present. 

According  to  mail  advices  a  commission  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Queensland  Government  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  establishing  an  iron  and  steel  plant  there. 
The  commission  will  inquire  into  the  deposits  of  iron  ore 
in  Queensland,  together  with  the  deposits  of  limestone 
and  fuel.  It  will  also  make  inquiries  as  to  the  most 
suitable  site  and  the  cost  of  their  erection.  The  Quetjns- 
.  land  Department  of  Mines  is  well  furnished  with  re- 
ports on  iron  ore,  as  well  as  on  limestone  deposits  in 
various  parts  of  the  State. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Sept.  17. 

Pig  Iron. — Only  a  very  small  total  of  sales  is  re- 
ported for  the  week.  Consumers  are  apparently  not 
inclined  to  buy  at  present  for  next  year's  delivery, 
which  is  the  only  period  for  which  the  majority  of 
furnaces  have  iron  to  sell.  Another  Government  order 
of  very  moderate  tonnage  has  been  placed  with  one  of 
the  producers  of  the  district.  Aside  from  this,  sales  made 
have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  small  tonnages  of 
resale  iron  which  melters  had  on  hand  in  excess  of 
their  requirements,  and  which  they  were  able  to  dispose 
of  at  a  price  yielding  them  a  good  profit  over  the  pur- 
chase cost.  A  little  No.  2  X  foundry  has  been  sold  at 
$53  and  a  little  Malleable  at  $53  to  $55,  but  the  ton- 
nage of  sales  has  been  really  insignificant. 

Price   schedules  are  about  the  same  as  last  week, 

and  we  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo  for  1918 

delivery: 

High   silicon   irons    $55.00  to  $56.00 

No.   1   foundry    54.00  to  55.00 

No.    2   X   foundry 53.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  plain   52.00  to  54.00 

No.   2   foundry    51.00  to  53.00 

Gray  forge   51.00  to  53.00 

Malleable 53.00  to  55.00 

Basic    54.00  to  55.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  55.00  to  60.00 
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Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Specification  from  the 
g:eneral  lines  of  trade  for  commercial  uses  remains  light, 
but  specifications  are  coming  in  more  freely  against 
Government  contracts.  The  mills  are  still  averse  to 
taking  on  new  obligations  because  of  this  increased 
Government  demand.  Prices  for  finished  material  re- 
main unchanged  at  4  to  4^/^c.  for  bars,  4^/4  to  4^/^c.  for 
structural  shapes,  8c.  for  universal  plates  and  8  to 
10c.  for  sheared  plates.  In  cold  rolled  steel  a  little 
tonnage  has  been  moved  at  a  minimum  of  10  off  to 
the  largest  dealers,  5  off  to  the  average  dealer,  with 
full  list  price  for  less  than  carload  lots.  Of  the  11,000 
tons  of  fabricated  structural  steel,  for  which  the  ton- 
nage is  to  be  distributed  by  the  Government  among 
a  number  of  companies  in  this  country  for  storage 
warehouses  to  be  erected  in  France,  1500  tons  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  Buffalo. 
A  contract  has  also  been  awarded  by  the  Government 
for  450  tons  of  steel  sheets  for  roofing  these  stor- 
age warehouses,  one-half  of  which  went  to  a  Buffalo 
producer. 

Old  Material. — Although  the  market  shows  more 
activity  than  reported  a  week  ago,  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  business  transacted  to  thoroughly  test  prices. 
There  is  some  disposition  among  dealers  to  believe 
that  the  schedule  current  for  the  past  week  or  two 
would  prove  to  be  low  in  actual  test;  and  that  at  the 
present  tension  any  attempt  to  buy  any  considerable 
tonnages  would  mean  a  higher  price  level.  Dealers  are 
apparently  not  making  much  effort  to  dispose  of  ma- 
terial, except  in  cases  where  they  find  it  necessary  to 
move  loaded  material  on  track  promptly.  The  embargo 
situation,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  secure  a  ship- 
ping permit  for  nearly  every  consignment  prevents  the 
free  movement  of  material,  and  dealers  are  inclined 
to  accept  reduced  figures  on  consignments  to  points 
that  are  obstructed  by  embargoes,  and  to  provide  outlet 
for  material  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  unloaded 
into  stock.  Reports  of  the  disposal  of  large  tonnages 
of  heavy  melting  steel  and  other  scrap  commodities  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  during  the  past  few  days  have 
had  a  tendency  to  check  the  downward  trend  in  prices 
noted  last  week.  We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices,  per 
gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel   $31.50  to  $32.00 

Low  pho.sphorus    41.00  to  42.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought    43.00  to  44.00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast...  30.00  to  31.00 

Iron    axles    45.00  to  47.00 

Steel   axles    45.00  to  47.00 

Carwheels     35.00  to  36.00 

Railroad  malleable   32.00  to  33.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    18.00  to  19.00 

Heavv  axle  turnings 26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings    20  00  to  21.00 

Iron    rails     43.00  to  44.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars   20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate   21.00  to  22.00 

Wrought   pipe    28.00  to  29.00 

No.   1  bu-heling  scrap 28.00  to  29.00 

No.   2  busheling  scrap 18.00  to  19.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 20.00  to  21.00 


New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  19. 

Pig  Iron. — Last  week  the  lowest  price  reported  on 
eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  was  $47,  furnace,  but  it 
"has  since  developed  that  a  sale  of  No.  3  foundry  pig 
iron  was  made  recently  at  $45,  furnace,  and  that  last 
week  a  sale  of  800  tons  of  No.  2  plain  was  made  for 
delivery  to  a  New  Jersey  machinery  company's  foun- 
dry at  $43.50,  delivered,  or  about  $43,  furnace.  Other 
sales  have  been  made,  however,  at  higher  prices  and 
buyers  insist  that  the  market  is  not  weak.  Some  sales 
of  resale  iron  have  been  made  at  concessions,  but  fur- 
naces for  the  most  part  are  not  willing  to  sell  at  less 
than  $50,  furnace,  for  No.  2  foundry,  and  some  are 
holding  for  considerably  higher.  The  American  Loco- 
motive Co.  is  in  the  market  for  500  tons  of  basic,  high 
phosphorus  and  No.  3.  The  railroad  situation  seems 
to  be  somewhat  improved  at  present,  but  the  supply  of 
cars  is  still  limited  and  sellers  expect  that,  with  the 
return  of  winter,  troubles  will  multiply.  The  coke  situ- 
ation is  highly  unsatisfactory  and  furnaces  are  having 
trouble  in  getting  enough  to  keep  in  operation.     We 


quote  for  tidewater  delivery  in  the  near  future  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.    1   foundry $45.75  to  $50.75 

No     2    X 44.75  to    49.75 

No.    2    plain 43.75  to    45.75 

Southern  No.   1   foundry 50.75  to    51.75 

Southern  No.  2  foundry  and  soft 50.25  to    51.25 

Ferroalloys. — Quotations  for  domestic  ferromanga- 
nese,  80  per  cent,  are  somewhat  easier.  For  prompt 
or  last  quarter  delivery,  $375  is  being  asked  and  for 
delivery  in  1918,  $350  is  the  prevailing  quotation.  It 
develops  that  higher  quotations,  put  out  soon  after 
the  liberal  sales  made  about  six  weeks  ago,  were  not 
established,  the  result  being  the  foregoing  levels.  In- 
quiries at  present  are  few  and  sales  are  negligible, 
consumers  in  general  being  apparently  well  provided 
for,  despite  the  fact  that  deliveries  on  British  contracts 
are  considerably  in  arrears.  Receipts  in  September  are 
proceeding  at  a  comfortable  rate  compared  with  July 
or  August,  and  promise  to  exceed  either  one  of  those 
months.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Government  offi- 
cial statistics  for  July,  just  issued,  show  that  exports 
of  ferromanganese  in  that  month  were  628  tons,  this 
being  the  first  time  that  data  for  this  particular  product 
have  been  separately  given.  A  sale  of  fair  size  for 
export  is  reported.  The  4000  tons  of  high-grade 
spiegeleisen,  referred  to  last  week  as  before  the  market, 
is  reported  to  have  been  purchasd  by  a  Middle  Western 
consumer  at  a  price  understood  to  be  $80,  furnace,  for 
delivery  this  year.  The  market  is  quiet  at  $80  to  $82.50, 
furnace,  for  this  year's  delivery.  The  market  for  50 
per  cent  feriosilicon  is  inactive  and  about  $200,  de- 
livered, is  asked  for  material  wanted  this  year  and  $140 
to  $175  for  delivery  in  1918. 

Old  Material. — While  the  market  is  still  very  dull, 
heavy  melting  steel  shows  a  slight  increase  in  activity, 
with  a  little  higher  price  generally  prevailing.  There 
is  a  feeling,  however,  that  before  business  increases  to 
any  considerable  extent,  lower  quotations  will  be  made. 
Brokers  quote  buying  prices  as  follows  to  local  pro- 
ducers and  dealers,  per  gross  ton,  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap   (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern   Pennsylvania)  ...  .$28.00  to  $28.50 
Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 28.00  to  29.00 

Relaying  rails    63.00  to  65.00 

Rerolling    rails    37.00  to  38.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 43.00  to  44.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 39.00  to  40.00 

Wrought-iron   track   scrap    30.00  to  31.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought  long 30.00  to  31.00 

Light    iron    8.00  to  10  00 

Cast   borings    (clean)     19.00  to  20  00 

Machine-shop  turnings    16.00  to  17.00 

Mixed   borings  and  turnings 15.00  to  16.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe    (1    in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) 28.00  to  30.00 

For  cast-iron  scrap,  dealers  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries  per 
gross  ton: 

No.  1  machinery  cast   $30.00  to  $31.00 

No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

material,    etc.)     26.00  to  27.00 

No.    2    cast     (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    26.00  to  28.00 

Stove    plate    18.00  to  19.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    18.00  to  19.00 

Old   carwheels    31  00  to  33.00 

Malleable  cast   (railroad)    30.00  to  31.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  Government  has  failed  to  a 
large  extent  in  its  effort  to  obtain  other  pipe  for  use 
in  the  cantonments  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  has  used  a  much  larger  tonnage  of  cast-iron  pipe 
than  was  expected.  The  result  is  that  stocks  of  cast- 
iron  pipe  shops  have  been  almost  completely  cleaned  up. 
Owing  to  this  fact  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  shops 
have  orders  on  hand  which  will  keep  them  busy  for 
about  three  months,  conditions  are  satisfactory, 
although  present  demand  is  very  light  and  no  business 
of  importance  is  in  sight.  The  only  municipal  tonnage 
of  any  consequence  pending  is  300  tons  for  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  Carload  lots  of  6  and  8-in.  and  heavier  are  quoted 
at  $65.50  per  net  ton,  tidewater,  and  4-in.  at  $68.50. 

Structural  Material. — The  dullness  which  has  been 
prevailing  is  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  Bridge 
Builders  and  Structural  Society  that  only  38  per  cent 
of  the  country's  fabricating  capacity  was  put  under 
contract  in  August.     So  flat  has  the  building  situation 
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become  locally  that  a  meeting  has  been  called  in  New 
York,  Sept.  20,  at  3  p.  m.,  at  the  quarters  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Manhattan  Borough,  to  "discuss  with  building 
investors  and  bankers  ways  and  means  of  stimulating 
building  construction  in  this  city."  Calls  to  the  trade 
for  the  meeting  have  been  issued  by  C.  J.  Curtin,  Wool- 
worth  Building,  in  behalf  of  the  Building  Material  Ex- 
change of  New  York.  No  plain  material  transactions 
at  less  than  4.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  are  noted,  though  it  is 
admitted  that  an  attractive  lot  might  be  done  at  4c., 
Pittsburgh.  Fabricators  were  called  to  a  meeting  in 
Washington  on  Tuesday  to  settle  the  distribution  of 
contracts  for  the  32  buildings  of  approximately  500  tons 
each  for  France.  The  distribution  of  the  100  buildings 
of  100  tons  steel  each  seems  not  definitely  settled,  but 
those  mentioned  as  getting  five  to  ten  buildings  each 
include  the  King  Bridge  Co.,  the  Lackawanna  Bridge 
Co.,  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  and  Milliken 
Brothers,  Inc.  Other  new  work,  is  as  usual,  largely 
for  the  Government  or  growing  out  of  Government 
needs,  but  one  new  proposition,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
some  weeks,  is  for  an  addition  for  the  Oppenheim- 
Collins  store  in  Brooklyn,  of  700  tons.  Another  sizeable 
project  on  which  bids  will  be  taken  Sept.  28  is  for 
Penn  Treaty  Pier  57,  Philadelphia.  For  an  ordnance 
plant  at  Tacony,  Philadelphia,  2000  tons  will  be  re- 
quired, and  the  following  covers  the  remainder  of  new 
large  work:  1400  tons  for  the  Watertown  Arsenal;  250 
tons  for  the  Navy  for  storing  models  at  Washington; 
400  tons  for  the  Penn  Seaboard  Corporation,  Chester, 
Pa.,  and  200  tons  for  a  power  house  for  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  For  the  Culver 
Line  elevated  road,  Brooklyn,  some  3800  tons  will  again 
be  before  the  market,  the  bid  received  "some  months  ago 
having  finally  been  rejected.  We  quote  mill  shipments 
at  4.445c.  to  5.195c.,  New  York,  while  from  warehouses 
shipments  are  made  at  5c.  to  5.50c.  per  lb.,  New  York. 

Steel  Plates. — Sizeable  inquiries  continue  for  export, 
but  no  business  is  consummated,  chiefly  because  of  the 
impossibility  apparently  of  getting  licenses.  Added 
to  the  15,200  tons  for  ships  for  Italy,  mentioned  last 
week,  may  be  noted  13,000  tons  of  hull  plates  and  2000 
tons  of  boiler  plates  for  Japan,  to  be  taken  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  through  1918,  and  12,000 
tons  for  France  for  delivery  over  the  first  half.  If 
deliveries  could  be  arranged  for,  the  supply  of  plates 
is  forthcoming.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
inquiry  asks  particularly  for  the  mill's  stand  in  the 
event  of  price  recessions.  While  8c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  re- 
garded as  minimum,  a  quotation  of  7.50c.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  made  on  tank  quality  for  export,  with  the 
transaction  still  open.  One  mill  has  under  consideration 
a  proposition  to  roll  5000  tons  of  slabs  into  plates  at 
.$20  for  the  conversion  with  20  per  cent  rolling  allow- 
ance, or  in  other  words,  to  deliver  4500  tons  of  finished 
product  from  5000  tons  of  semi-finished  material.  We 
quote  plates  from  mill  at  8.195c.  and  higher,  New  York, 
and  out  of  store  at  8c.  and  higher. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Business  is  flat,  and  while 
there  are  considerable  export  steel  bar  inquiries,  they 
seem  to  be  feelers  and  to  indicate  that  exporters  are 
taking  the  attitude  of  the  domestic  users  to  hold  off 
as  long  as  possible  before  purchasing.  Contracting  for 
iron  bars  is  not  being  pushed  ahead  as  fast  as  expected, 
and  there  are  signs  that  deliveries  on  bar  iron  and  bar 
iron  products  will  shortly  be  easier,  though  no  price 
changes  are  noted,  owing  to  the  absence  of  business  in 
volume.  With  some  mills  steel  bar  deliveries  show  little 
improvement,  .some  of  these  covering  commitments 
under  relatively  low-priced  contracts.  We  quote  steel 
bars  from  mills  over  the  rest  of  this  year  at  4.195c. 
to  4.G9.^jc.,  New  York,  and  iron  bars  at  4.945c.  From 
New  York  district  warehouses  .steel  and  iron  bars  are 
sold  at  5c.  to  5.50c. 

Steel  Rails. — Numerous  small  lots  for  industrial 
plants  continue  to  move  and  a  price  of  $70  per  ton  for 
.standard  .sections  which  obtained  not  long  ago  is  now 
generally  about  $85  per  ton,  and  as  high  as  5c.  per  lb. 
has  been  paid  for  rails  cut  to  short  lengths. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Preparing  to  Meet  War  Demands  Has  Depressing 

Effect 

The  stock  market  was  not  very  active  last  week  and 
the  general  tendency  was  downward.  It  is  evident  that 
preparations  for  meeting  heavy  demands  for  war  finan- 
cing are  continuing  and  are  having  a  decided  effect 
on  speculation  in  holding  it  down  to  a  low  point.  Some 
stocks  that  are  regarded  as  in  the  safe  class  are  selling 
as  low  or  lower  than  they  did  in  the  panic  of  1907  and 
the  depression  is  not  confined  to  shares  which  are  specu- 
lative in  character.  Standard  railroad  and  other  cor- 
poration bonds  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  depression 
as  much  as  stocks.  Week  before  last  73  new  low  records 
were  made  in  prices  of  bonds  and  last  week  87  made 
new  low  records.  The  injurious  effects  of  the  new 
taxes  are  being  thoroughly  discounted. 

Among  the  stocks  that  registered  gains  during  the 
week  were  the  following:  American  Car  &  Foundry, 
1  % ;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  % ;  Baldwin  Locomotive, 
pref.,  Vz',  Bethlehem  Steel,  31/4;  Bethlehem  Steel,  Class 
B  t.cfs.,  1%;  Crucible  Steel,  ^A ;  International  Har- 
vester, N.  J.,  2;  Lackawanna  Steel,  % ;  U.  S.  Steel, 
pref..  Vs.  Among  the  stocks  that  made  losses  during 
the  week  were  the  following:  American  Locomotive, 
pref.,  1%;  American  Steel  Foundries,  IV^;  Bethlehem 
Steel,  pref.,  2;  Midvale  Steel,  •% ;  Pressed  Steel  Car, 
2;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  %;  U.  S.  Steel,  %. 


Alli.s-Chal.,   com..    22 

Allis-Chal.,    pref 

Am.  Can,  com.  .  .  39 
Am.  Can,  pref.  .  .102 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy., 

com 67  Vj 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy., 

pref 108 

Am.  Loco.,  com..    58i/4 
Am.   Loco.,   pref.  .101 

Am.   Rad.,  com 

Am.   Ship    com...    89 
Am.    Stl.   Fdries. .    eSVa 
Bald.   Loco.,   com.   55 1/. 

Bald.   Loco.,   pref 

lieth.  Steel,  com.  93 
l?eth  Steel, 

class    B    901/1 

Beth.    Steel,    pref.   95% 

Case  (J.  I.),  pref 

Cent.   Fdry.,  com.   251/^ 

Cent.  Fdry.,  pref 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool  60% 

Colo.     Fuel 42% 

Cruc.   Steel,  com.    651/2 

Cruc.  Steel,  pref 

Gen.   Electric    .  .  .135% 
Gt.   No.  Ore  Cert.   32 
Gulf   States   Steel  92% 
Gulf  States  Steel, 

1st  pref 


-  24  Vs        Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

.    811/.  com 109 

-42%        Int.   Har.   Corp., 

-1081/.  com 71 

Lacka.  Steel 77% 

-  73  Lake  Sup.   Corp..    151/2 

Lukens,  1st  pref 

-112  Midvale  Steel   ...    471/2 

-  61  Nat.-Acme 32 

-1011/.        Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 

.298   '  com 371/2 

-  901/,         N.  Y.   Air  Brake.  118 

-  66  "        Nova.  Scotia  Stl.    91 1/2 

-  601/.        Pitts.    Steel,   pref.   97% 
.100  Pressed  Stl.,  com.   60 
-105%        Pressed  Stl.,  pref.   99  78 

Ry.  Steel  Spring, 
-1041/.  com 

•  99            Ry.  Steel  Spring, 
80 14  pref 

■  27  Republic,    com.  .  . 
45  Republic,  pref.   .  . 

■  61  Sloss,  com 42 

•  441/.        Superior    Steel...    38 

■  70%        Transue-Williams   .... 
98  Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .    42 

-139%        U.   S.  Pipe,  com..    16 
-33%        U.    S.   Pipe,   pref.    50 
-101  I/O        IT.   S.   Steel,  com.  103% 
U.   S.  Steel,  pref.  1151/, 
105  Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke.   54% 

Westing.    Elec...    43i/. 


45 


76% 


-112% 

-  73% 

-  82 

-  16% 
.102 

-  531/4 

-  33 

-  40%, 
-123 

-  95% 

-  99% 

•  62% 
■101 

■  47% 

98% 

-  81% 
101% 

■  46 

•  39% 
40% 

■  43 

■  16% 

•  51 
-Iflo- 

-116% 

■  58 

•  4.,  • 


Dividends 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  quarterly,  1% 
per  cent  on  the  common,  2  per  cent  and  extra  1  per  cent  on 
the  preferred,  all  payable  Sept.  29. 

The  Emp're  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  preferred,  payable  Oct.   1. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  1%  per 
cent  on  the  common,  payable  Oct.  15. 

The  Standard  Screw  Co.,  quarterly,  6  per  cent,  payable 
Oct.   1. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
common  and  1%   per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  quarterly,  50c.  on  the 
common  and  37 %c.  per  share  on  the  preferred,  payable  Oct.  5. 

The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
I)referred,  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly,  2%  per  cent,  pay- 
able Oct.   1. 

The  Youngstowfi  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent 
and  extra  3  per  cent  on  the  common,  and  quarterly  1  %  per 
cent  on  the  preferred,  all  payable  Oct.  1. 


The  Metal  Products  Corporation,  Providence,  R.  I.,. 
has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  upon  application 
of  Harry  M.  Mays,  Warwick,  who  holds  a  majority  of 
the  stock.  Common  stock  amounting  to  $175,000  is  out- 
standing and  the  attorney  for  the  petitioner  stated  that 
creditors  would  probably  be  paid  in  full. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb.: 
New  York,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.;  Boston,  21.5c.; 
Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati,  15.8c.;  In- 
dianapolis, 17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis,  23.6c.;  Kan- 
sas City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul,  32.9c.;  Denver, 
68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.; 
Denver  pipe,  76.1c.;  minimum  carload,  46,000  lb.;  struc- 
tural steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload,  40,- 

000  lb.;  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only),  pipe,  65c.;  structu- 
ral steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  minimum  carload,  60,000  lb. 
No  freight  rates  are  being  published  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being  used  in  transatlantic  trade. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in. ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

(Prices  of  independent  mills) 
Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $4.05  per  100  lb. ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barh  wire  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent,  small  cut 
thread,   35  and  2^   per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent ; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent  with 
c.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45   per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90  off; 
hex.,  blank.  $1.90  off,  and  tapped,  $1.70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t. 
sq.  blank  $1.70  off;  and  tapped,  $1.50  off ;  hex.  blank,  $1.60  off, 
and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-finished  hex.  nuts,  50  and  10  per 
cent.    Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and  10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $90  to  $95  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel  $95  to  $100,  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill  ;  above 
0.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $7.00  ;  %  in.,  7/16  in. 
and  14  in.,  $7.00  base.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7.00  to  $8.00.  all  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  hgher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.,  in  small  lots,  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails,  25  to 
45  lb.,  $75  to  $80  ;  16  to  20  lb.,  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,   $38  ;   open-hearth,    $40,  per  gross  ton,   Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  .31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plate  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package  and  are  now  as  fol- 
lows: 8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $16  per  package;  8-lb.  coating, 
I.  C.  $16  30:  12-lb.  coating.  I.  C,  $17.50;  15-lb.  coating,  L  C, 
$18  25;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C.  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  I  C,  $20; 
30-lb.  coating.  1.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C..  $22  ;  40-lb.  coat- 
ing. I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  4c.  to  4.50c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
4.0OC.  to  5c.  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.  ;  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c.  in 
carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 

Wrought  Pipe 

1  T^^  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  Jobbers  for  car- 
i*??,*i  '°*^  °"  ^^^  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1917,   all    full    weight,    except    for   LaBelle    Iron   Works   and 
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Wheeling  Steel   &   Iron   Co.,    which   quote  higher   prices,   and 
National  Tube  Co,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Steel 

Inches  Black 

%,  1/4  and  %....    42 

V2     46 

?4   to  3 49 


2    42 

21/2    to' h. '.'.'. '.'.'.'.  45 

7    to   12 42 

13    and    14 32^ 

15    30 


Iroa 

Butt  Weld 
Galv.    I        Inches  Black 

151/2        %  and  V4. 23 

SlVa         %    24 

35%         Ya    28 

I    %    to   IV2 33 


Lap   Weld 

29  Va 
32% 
28% 


2%    to   6. 
7  to  12. . . 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


,  %  and  % 38 

43 

to  1% 47 

to    3 48 


201/2 
301/2 
341/2 
35  Va 


%.    Vi   and 

Va    

%   to  1%.. 


26 
28 
25 


22 
27 
33 


Galv. 

+  4 

+  3 

10 

17 


12 
15 
12 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2    40  28 Va 

2%  to  4 43  311/.. 

4   to  6 42  301/2 

7   to  8 38  241/2 

9  to  12 33  19% 


27 
29 
28 
20 
9  to  12 15 


2%  to  4.. 
4%  to  6. 
7   to  8. 


5 
14 
18 


14 

17 

16 

8 

3 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%   points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as  follows : 


Lap-Welded  Steel 

1%  and  2  in 31 

2%  in 28 

2%  and  2%  in 34 

3  and  3%  in 34 

3%  to  4%  in 34 

5  and  6  in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard    Charcoal   Iron 

1%  in 23 

1%  and  2  in 35 

2%  in 32 

2%  and  2%  in 38 

3  and  3l^  in 43 

3%  to  4%  in.. No  quotations 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  bring  higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

Blue  Annealed — Bessemer 

Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.    3   to   8 8.00  to  8.50 

Nos.  9  and  10 8.25  to  8.50 

Nos.   11  and  12 8.50  to  8.75 

Nos.   13  and   14 8.75  to  9.00 

Nos.   15  and  16 9.00  to  9.25 

Box  Annealed,   One  Pass   Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.  17  to  21 8.30  to  8.80 

Nos.  22  and  24 8.35  to  8.85 

Nos.   25  and  26 8.40  to  8.90 

No.   27    8.45  to  9.00" 

No.   28    8.50  to  8.95 

No.   29    8.55  to  9.05 

No.   30    8.65  to  9.15 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Oage — Bessemer 

No.s.  10  and   11 8.50  to    9.00 

Nos.   12  and  14 8.60  to    9.10 

Nos.   15  and  16 8.75  to    9.25 

Nos.    17   to    21 8.90  to    9.40 

Nos.   22  and  24 9.05  to    9.55 

Nos.   25  and  26 9.20  to    9.70 

No.   27    9.35  to    9.85 

No.   28    9.50  to  10.00 

No.    29    9.75  to  10.25 

No.   30    10.00  to  10.50 

Tin-Mill   Black    Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15  and   16 7.80  to  8.30 

Nos.  17  to  21 7.85  to  8.35 

Nos.  22  to  24 7.90  to  8.40 

Nos.  25  to  27 7.95  to  8.45 

No.   28    8.00  to  8.50 

No.    29    8.05  to  8.55 

No.    30    8.05  to  8.55 

No.s.    30%    and    31 8.10  to  8.60 
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Metal  Markets 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,     , Lead <,  t Spelter ^ 

Electro-     New  New         St.  New  St. 

Sept.      Lake        lytic        York  York  Louis  York  Louis 

12 25.50         25.50      61.75  9.60  9.50  8.25  8.00 

13 25.75         25.75      62.25  9.00  8.871/2  8.25  8.00 

14 26.00         26.00      62.50  8.90  8.771/2  8.25  8.00 

15 26.25         26.25       8.85  8.721/2  8.371/2  8.12^! 

17 26.25         26.25      62.37^      8.75  8.60  8.37%  8.12y2 

18 26.25         26.25     61.75  8.00  7.87%  8.37y2  8.12^ 

New  York,  Sept,  19. 
The  markets  continue  dull  with  sales  few  and  of 
small  volume.  Copper  is  lifeless  but  nominally  higher. 
Tin  is  quiet  and  steady.  Lead  is  unsettled  and  much 
lower.  Spelter  is  firmer  with  a  better  tone.  Antimony 
is  dull  but  higher. 

New  York 

Copper. — The  better  tone  which  resulted  last  week 
from  the  large  purchase  for  the  Allies  at  25c.  per  lb. 
has  given  way  again  to  uncertainty  and  stagnation. 
The  absence  of  a  decision  by  the  Government  as  to  a 
price  for  its  own  needs  seems  to  indicate  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion  at  Washington.  Something  defi- 
nite, which  was  expected  last  week,  is  hoped  for  this 
week.  The  result  is  continued  hesitancy  by  buyers  to 
purchase  any  more  than  absolutely  necessary  and  the 
market  is  therefore  devoid  of  transactions  sufficiently 
significant  on  which  to  base  quotations.  As  a  result 
of  the  purchase  last  week  and  because  of  the  feeling 
that  25c.  would  be  the  domestic  price,  quotations  were 
in  most  cases  gradually  marked  up  until  yesterday  both 
Lake  and  electrolytic  were  regarded  as  nominal  for 
early  delivery  at  26.25c.  For  last  quarter  the  average 
nominal  quotation  seems  to  be  26.50c.  to  27c.,  New 
York.  Quotations  in  London  continued  unchanged  yes- 
terday at  £137  for  spot  electrolytic  and  £133  for  futures. 

Tin. — Since  last  week  there  has  been  but  one  day  on 
which  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  transacted.  Last 
Wednesday,  Sept.  12,  sales  of  considerable  volume  were 
made  quietly,  mostly  for  tin  afloat  to  the  United  States, 
for  prompt  shipment  from  London  and  for  metal  com- 
ing overland  from  Vancouver  to  New  York.  Sales  were 
also  made  for  November  and  December  shipment  from 
the  East.  As  a  result  of  this  the  tone  that  day  was 
better  but  for  the  rest  of  the  week  the  market  dragged. 
Some  spot  Banca  tin  was  sold  for  60c.  in  store,  New 
York,  with  occasional  5-ton  lots  of  spot  Straits,  which 
was  scarce.  The  sudden  decline  in  the  lead  market  on 
Tuesday  had  a  sympathetic  effect  on  tin,  interfering 
with  sales.  Yesterday  and  Monday  the  market  was 
stale  and  lifeless,  with  practically  no  sales.  The  tone, 
however,  has  been  easier,  due  to  more  liberal  arrivals 
and  with  sellers  apparently  more  anxious  to  sell.  The 
quotation  yesterday  was  61.75c.,  New  York.  Arrivals 
this  month  have  been  1635  tons,  an  increase  of  over 
100  per  cent  above  those  reported  last  week.  The 
quantity  afloat  was  4600  tons.  The  London  market  has 
advanced  SZVt,  since  last  week,  the  quotation  yesterday 
having  been  £246  15s.  for  spot  Straits. 

L«ad. — For  the  fourth  time  in  three  weeks  and  for 
the  second  time  in  the  last  week  the  leading  producer 
has  made  a  reduction  in  its  quotation,  bringing  its  price 
yesterday  to  8c.  per  lb.,  New  York,  which  is  the  figure 
at  which  the  Government  has  made  its  recent  purchases 
for  its  monthly  requirements.  The  first  reduction  in 
the  last  week  of  Ic.  per  lb.  was  made  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  13,  and  the  second  one  yesterday,  Sept.  18.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  reduction  of  Ic.  few  in  the  trade 
expected  it  likely  before  it  occurred.  Reasons  advanced 
at  the  time  to  explain  the  price  alteration,  which  is  the 
greatest  ever  made  at  one  time  by  the  big  producer,  in- 
clude the  plausible  one  that  refiners*  receipts  of  ores, 
concentrates  and  bullion  were  larger  than  the  sales  of 


the  metal.  Under  such  unprecedented  price  conditions 
there  has  been  an  absence  of  active  demand  and  of 
sales  and  consumers  have  been  content  to  await  develop- 
ments. Before  it  took  place,  some  regarded  the  fixing 
of  8c.  per  lb.  as  a  possible  bright  spot  at  which  level 
it  was  thought  a  greater  demand  would  develop.  The 
realization  of  this  sooner  than  expected  may  act  as  a 
settling  influence  on  the  entire  lead  market.  The  quo- 
tation yesterday  in  the  outside  market  was  also  8c., 
New  York,  or  7.87  %c.,  St.  Louis. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  stronger  and  the  feeling  is 
better.  Quotations  are  about  %c.  higher  than  a  week 
ago  for  all  positions,  prompt  and  September  being 
8.12 1/2  c,  St.  Louis,  or  8.37 1/2 c.  New  York,  with  October 
delivery  at  8.25c.,  St.  Louis,  or  8.50c.,  New  York.  In 
some  cases  better  than  these  prices  has  been  done,  but 
sales  in  all  instances  have  thus  far  been  light.  Inquiry, 
while  better,  is  of  a  modest  nature  thus  far,  but  is  re- 
ported to  be  an  improvement  over  August.  Dealers 
generally  expect  a  gradual  improvement  from  now  on, 
culminating  in  a  strong  buying  movement  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future.  The  Government  yesterday  asked  for  bids 
for  extended  delivery  on  1000  tons  of  grade  B  spelter, 
on  which  the  minimum  quotation  has  been  11.50c.,  with 
some  asking  12c.  per  lb. 

Antimony. — After  falling  in  the  past  week  to  about 
14c.,  New  York,  duty  paid,  at  which  price  fairly  liberal 
sales  were  made,  the  market  has  rebounded  to  15c.  to 
15.50c.  per  lb.  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  grades,  but  the 
demand  has  fallen  off  and  the  market  is  dull. 

Aluminum. — The  market  has  declined  due  to  poor 
demand  and  is  now  quotable  at  41.50c.  to  42.50c.  per  lb., 
New  York,  for  No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent 
pure.     For  January  delivery  42c.  has  been  bid. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  showed  more  activity  this 
week.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,    heavy    and    crucible 26.50  to  27.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 25.50  to  26.00 

Copper,    light   and   bottoms....; 22.50  to  23.50 

Brass,   heavy    18.00  to  18.25 

Brass,  light 14.00  to  14.25 

Heavy  machine   composition 25.00  to  25.50 

No.   1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 17.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,    heavy    8.50 

Lead,  tea    7.00 

Zinc    6.5© 

Chicago 

Sept.  17. — The  general  aspect  of  the  metal  mar- 
ket is  considered  good  from  the  dealers'  point  of 
view.  The  copper  situation  is  altered  by  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  consumers  that  the  price  ultimately  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Government  will  be  under  25c.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  difficulty  in  procuring  this  metal  will  be 
experienced  before  long,  a  contingency  which  some  con- 
sumers are  preparing  to  meet  by  stocking  up.  Tin  is 
stronger,  but  there  has  been  no  noteworthy  buying. 
Lead  is  rather  weak,  the  recent  reduction  by  the  lead- 
ing interest  being  met  in  some  instances  by  independent 
smelters.  Spelter  has  a  better  tone,  although  the  price 
is  unchanged.  In  antimony  the  feeling  is  stronger, 
some  fairly  large  orders  giving  the  market  unexpected 
strength.  We  quote  as  follows:  Casting  copper,  26c.; 
Lake,  28c.;  electrolytic,  27.50c.;  tin,  carloads,  63c.; 
small  lots,  65c.  to  66c.;  lead,  9c.  to  9.25c.;  spelter,  8c.; 
sheet  zinc,  19c.;  antimony,  17c.  to  18.50c.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots  as 
follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  22.50c.;  copper 
clips,  21.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  21c.;  red  brass,  21c.; 
yellow  brass,  16c.;  lead  pipe,  7.25c.;  zinc,  5.50c.;  pevii;er. 
No.  1,  32.50c.;  tinfoil,  40c.;  block  tin,  45c. 

St.  Louis 

Sept.  17. — Non-ferrous  metals  have  been  rather 
quiet  during  the  past  week  and  the  close  today,  on  car- 
load lots,  for  the  Missouri  product  was:  Lead,  8.92 %c.; 
spelter,  8c.  In  less  than  carload  lots  the  quotations  to- 
day were:  Lead,  10c. ;  spelter,  9c.;  tin,  66i^c.;  Lake 
copper,  30c.;  electrolytic  copper,  29.50c.;  Asiatic  anti- 
mony, 18c.  In  the  Joplin  district  the  market  for  all  ores 
was  rather  dull. 


Workings  of  the  War  Industries  Board 

Chairman  Scott  Explains  Present  Func- 
tions in  Relation  to  Army  and  Navy 
Buying— Larger  Scope  Expected 


Washington,  Sept.  18. — The  inner  workings  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  its  co-ordination  with  the 
purchasing  bureaus  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
were  the  subjects  of  a  hearing  in  executive  session  re- 
cently given  by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  Chairman  Frank  A.  Scott  and  Robert  S.  Brookings 
of  the  board.  The  committee  has  formally  removed  the 
seal  of  secrecy  from  the  report  of  the  hearing  and  the 
correspondent  of  The  Iron  Age  is  therefore  enabled  to 
present  a  synopsis  of  the  statements  made,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  go  far  toward  removing  misunderstandings 
prevailing  among  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  are 
in  position  to  supply  the  manifold  war  needs  of  the 


Mr.  Scott  in  his  statement  before  the  House  Committee, 
"are  to  co-ordinate  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
to  assist  in  the  acquirement  of  such  needs  and  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  facilities  for  supplying  the  re- 
quirements of  both  departments,  as  well  as  to  assist  in 
securing  priority  therefor.  Mr.  Baruch  is  devoting  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  subject  of  raw  materials, 
Mr.  Brookings  particularly  to  the  subject  of  fabricated 
materials,  and  Judge  Lovett  to  the  subject  of  priority. 
Mr.  Rosenwald  has  been  the  head  of  the  section  of 
manufactured  supplies  of  the  old  Advisory  Commission 
organization,  and  he  still  continues  his  work  as  the 
head  of  that  section,  although  now  he  reports  to  the 
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Government.  Special  interest  attaches  to  this  outline 
of  the  operations  of  the  board  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
based  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as  given  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  his  formal  opinion  published  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  last  week. 

Much   Army    and   Navy    Buying 

Chairman  Scott  and  Mr.  Brookings  were  at  special 
pains  to  explain  to  the  committee  the  scope  of  the  buy- 
ing for  the  Government  which  the  War  Industries 
Board  is  now  doing  and  to  correct  the  misapprehension 
that  all  war  purchases  are  being  made  or  directed  by 
the  board.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Quartermaster 
General's  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  of  the  Navy  Department  are 
making  all  routine  purchases  as  heretofore,  and  in  the 
main  are  doing  so  without  consulting  the  board.  Where 
the  purchase  is  of  an  extraordinary  character,  however, 
either  as  to  quantity  or  kind  of  material,  or  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  different  purchasing 
bureaus  of  the  departments  may  be  bidding  against 
each  other,  and  especially  in  cases  where  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government  are  likely  to  exceed  the 
market  supply,  recourse  is  had  to  the  board,  which 
thereupon  makes  the  necessary  investigation,  deter- 
mines the  proper  source  of  supply,  fixes  reasonable 
prices  and  recommends  purchases. 

"The   powers  of  the   War   Industries   Board,"   said 


War  Industries  Board  instead  of  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  that  work. 

"Heretofore  the  committees  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission, which  have  been  working  on  supplies  for  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  have  to  a  considerable 
degree  made  their  recommendations  direct  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  department.  They  will  now  be  re- 
quired to  transmit  their  recommendations  to  the  War 
Industries  Board  through  Mr.  Brookings,  who,  by  the 
desire  of  the  council  and  of  the  President,  is  to  pass  on 
all  such  matters  to  see  if  there  is  any  element  of  in- 
terest represented  in  the  recommendation  in  order  that 
it  may  be  eliminated  before  the  recommendation  passes 
to  the  Government  department." 

Mr,  Brookings'  Functions 

Mr.  Brookings,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Scott,  in- 
terpolated at  this  juncture  a  statement  concerning  his 
functions  as  intermediary  between  the  Government  and 
the  contractors.  "As  I  understand  it,"  he  said,  "it  is 
the  desire  of  the  President  and  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  that  I  personally  represent  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  every  contract  suggested  by  these  sub- 
committees shall  be  submitted  to  me;  that  I  shall  in- 
vestigate them  just  as  I  would  if  I  were  spending  my 
own  money  in  every  way,  both  as  to  the  parties  named, 
as  to  the  price  and  everything  else. 

"I  must  satisfy  myself  about  it  before  I  approve  it. 
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I  am  required  to  investigate  and  to  ascertain  whether 
any  of  these  advisers  were  or  were  not  directly  or  in- 
directly interested.  As  I  interpret  it,  that  is  my 
responsibility.  I  have  not  been  in  active  business  my- 
self for  some  years  and  have  no  active  interests  of  any 
kind,  but  I  am  supposed  to  have  sufficient  training  to 
enable  me  to  elicit  the  facts  in  some  form  or  another. 
I  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  those  things  and  ascertain 
them  with  reference  to  the  things  that  the  Government 
is  being  supplied  with.  I  must  ascertain  when  they  are 
needed,  where  they  are  needed,  and  the  minimum  cost, 
consistent  with  an  endeavor  to  derange  the  markets 
as  little  as  possible.  That  is  a  small  responsibility 
blanketed  in  a  few  words. 

To    Avoid    Departmental    Competition 

"I  gather  that  necessarily  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
enormous  business  of  the  war  there  has  been  more  or 
less  confusion,  more  or  less  duplication  of  effort,  and, 
in  some  cases,  competition  between  the  departments  of 
the  Government  themselves,  the  Navy  Department  bid- 
ding on  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  the  War 
Department  was  bidding,  which  might  result  in  a 
higher  price  on  some  articles  amounting  to  5,  10  or  15 
per  cent,  brought  about  by  both  of  them  bidding  at  the 
same  time.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  intended  that 
anyone  should  be  criticised  in  connection  with  that;  it 
is  simply  the  sort  of  confusion  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  enormous  undertakings  of  the  departments.  We 
are  expected  to  bring  a  certain  amount  of  order  out  of 
this  chaos;  we  are  to  co-ordinate  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment's interests,  as  relating  to  the  War  Department 
and  the  Navy  Department,  and  simply  advise  these 
departments  where  they  can  get  the  things  they  want, 
because  the  emergency  feature  of  this  sometimes  means 
more  than  price,  and  the  judgment  that  we  are  ex- 
pected to  exercise  covers  giving  the  Army  and  Navy 
what  they  need  and  when  they  need  it.  I  approach  it 
in  that  order,  because  to  my  mind  that  is  the  order  of 
its  importance — when  they  need  it,  at  a  fair  price  to 
the  Government,  and  with  the  least  possible  derange- 
ment of  the  markets." 

War  Industries  Board  an  Intermediary 

Chairman  Scott,  resuming  his  statement,  told  the 
committee  that  the  functions  of  the  board  did  not  ex- 
tend to  all  purchases  of  the  Government  nor  even  to  all 
buying  for  war  purposes.  "The  work  of  the  board,"  he 
said,  "relates  only  to  those  purchases  that  are  of  such 
character  that  the  intervention  of  some  outside  help 
is  needed  by  the  departments.  They  still  go  forward 
with  a  tremendous  volume  of  war  purchasing  that  is 
not  referred  to  any  of  these  subcommittees  and  that 
probably  will  not  be  referred  to  the  War  Industries 
Board.  The  intention  is  that  anything  that  is  difficult 
to  obtain  will  be  passed  on  by  some  individual  member 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  or  by  the  board  itself. 
May  I  tell  you  the  reason  why  I  say  with  perfect  co- 
operation, because  you  can  see  that  in  many  things 
the  departments  may  proceed  about  their  own  affairs; 
they  may  consult  some  representative  of  an  industry 
or  representatives  of  industry  and  go  ahead  without 
reference  to  the  War  Industries  Board.  That  is  pos- 
sible, and  the  board  might  not  even  know  of  such  a 
transaction;  but  it  is  the  generar intention  that  wher- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  men 
engaged  in  the  trade  or  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  Government  against  the  interests  of  particular 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  the  matter  will 
pass  through  a  disinterested  body." 

Board   Has  No  Authority 

Mr.  Brookings,  in  again  taking  up  the  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  board,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have 
final  authority  with  regard  to  purchases  of  their  respec- 
tive departments.  "E^verything  that  we  do,"  said  he, 
"is  in  an  advisory  way  at  their  request  and  subject 
to  their  final  disposition.  It  is  a  matter  of  form,  com- 
paratively, and  unless  the  department  has  some  reason 
to  believe  that  advice  is  necessary  as  to  the  purchase 
of  a  given  article  they  would  not  come  to  us,  because  I 
think  that  if  an  officer  of  either  the  War  Department 


or  the  Navy  Department  believed  that  the  purchases 
were  proper  he  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  make 
them  and  would  be  held  responsible  for  those  purchases; 
but  I  think  they  recognize  that  we  are  acting  largely 
to  save  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  from  the  necessity  of  going  into  details  of  this 
sort,  which  they  would  have  to  do  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  but  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  all  goes 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  that  we  might  be  considered  advisory  to 
them.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  authority  to  do  any- 
thing, because  I  think  that  authority  is  clearly  vested 
in  them  by  law,  and  that  all  we  do  is  in  the  way  of  a 
voluntary  advisory  service,  to  be  acted  upon  by  those 
in  authority  or  not." 

Board  to  Buy  More 

Foreshadowing  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  scope 
of  the  board's  authority  to  make  purchases  of  war  ma- 
terial, Mr.  Scott  said  that  in  his  judgment  it  is  in- 
tended eventually  that  the  board  shall  "cover  the  whole 
field,"  but  that  the  buying  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  moment  is  too  large  and  too  intricate  to 
transfer  instantly  to  the  new  board.  "At  present," 
he  said,  "the  board  is  helping  the  departments  rather 
than  directing  them.  The  Government  is  willing  to 
admit  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  as  constituted  to-day  to  carry  the  full 
load  imposed  upon  them  by  the  war  for  acquiring  the 
needs  of  those  two  branches  of  the  service,  and  it 
therefore  has  established  an  industrial  reinforcement 
in  the  shape  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  supported  by 
many  groups  of  individuals  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  various  industries  of  the  country  to  assist  those 
departments  in  acquiring  their  needs  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  at  the  lowest  cost  and,  if  necessary,  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  the  production 
of  things  which  cannot  now  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities. 

"An  important  function  of  the  board,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  broaden  as  much  as  possible  the  contact 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  with  those  parts  of 
the  American  business  world  with  which  before  the 
war  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  have  relations. 
Another  function  of  the  board,  if  I  may  employ 
mechanical  terms,  is  to  furnish  a  point  of  insulation  to 
prevent  the  current  of  selfish  interest  from  flowing 
into  a  department  from  any  section  of  our  business 
activities." 

Resuming  his  statement,  Mr.  Brookings  said  that 
the  moment  the  War  Industries  Board  was  organized 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  instructed  the 
heads  of  their  departments  having  to  do  with  pur- 
chases to  meet  the  board  and  reach  a  clear  understand- 
ing as  to  its  responsibility  and  authority.  "It  lay  with 
me,  as  the  responsible  party,  to  give  advice  regarding 
a  large  number  of  the  items  of  the  finished-product 
business,  and  I  have  explained  to  all  officials  that  the 
board  is  prepared  to  give  any  help  and  assistance  it 
can.  We  are  all  interested  in  just  one  thing,  and  that 
is  to  win  this  war.  We  have  told  the  officials  to  come 
to  us  for  anything  we  can  do,  that  we  are  here  with 
certain  knowledge  and  certain  experience,  and  possibly, 
inferentially,  these  officials  have  been  made  to  under- 
stand that  if  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it,  it  will 
increase  their  responsibilities. 

"Now,  as  to  how  this  works  out  practically  in  the 
case  of  the  War  Department,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  Quartermaster  General's  department  is  prob- 
ably buying  500  articles,  the  great  majority  of  which 
are  being  purchased  without  advising  with  anyone.  I 
presume  that  the  articles  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  refer  to  us,  as  an  advisory  body,  number  less  than 
20  out  of  500.  These  are  only  the  big  items  that  deal 
with  production  as  well  as  price.  Nearly  all  these  20 
items  are  absorbing  a  large  part  of  the  production  of 
the  country  and  have  to  be  dealt  with  with  all  the 
economical  and  business  genius  that  the  Government 
can  bring  to  bear.  My  impression  from  talking  with 
the  purchasing  officers  of  these  departments  is  that  they 
are  very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  and  they  realize 
that  aid  is  necessary  if  the  Government  is  going  to 
get  what  it  wants  when  it  wants  it  at  anything  like 
a  reasonable  price." 
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Direct  Buying  Illustrated 

Replying  to  a  question  as  to  whether  a  producer  of  a 
particular  article  could  approach  the  departments  for 
its  sale  or  would  be  required  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  War  Industries  Board,  Mr.  Scott  said  that  he 
would  be  at  liberty  to  approach  the  department  direct 
if  he  preferred  to  do  so  and  that  in  most  cases  that 
course  was  pursued.  "If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
matter,"  continued  Mr.  Scott,  "the  department  would 
notify  the  board  that  it  is  about  to  buy  a  certain  article 
of  a  certain  party  and  the  question  will  be  asked  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  interference  with  that  purchase 
by  any  other  department  of  the  Army  or  by  the  Navy. 
If  the  answer  is  'No'  the  purchase  will  be  made.  If  the 
answer  is  that  the  article  about  to  be  purchased  is 
needed  40  per  cent  by  some  department  of  the  Navy, 
then  the  two  departments  may  buy  together  or  divide 
the  facilities  between  them  or  make  some  adjustment 
so  that  each  gets  its  immediate  needs. 

"There  is  one  very  important  exception  to  which  I 
shall  call  attention  and  that  is  a  definite  order  to  all 
the  departments  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  some 
months  ago  under  date  of  April  12,  making  it  plain 
that  the  desirability  of  clearing  needed  items  with  the 
other  military  arm,  namely,  the  Navy,  and  the  desir- 
ability that  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department 
should  clear  with  each  other,  would  not  relieve  any 
bureau  from  acquiring  what  it  needed  for  immediate 
use  and  wherever  the  time  was  not  sufficient  to  allow 
it  to  clear  it  could  acquire  its  articles  and  it  must  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  acquire  them.  That  is  treated  as 
a  military  necessity. 

Government  as  Finder  of  Raw  Material 

"In  many  items,"  continued  Mr.  Scott,  "so  long  as 
the  war  lasts,  the  Government  is  bound  to  be  the  largest 
buyer  in  the  market.  The  cheapest  form  of  buying  for 
the  Government  will  be  to  anticipate  its  needs  as  far  in 
advance  on  those  things  as  it  can  and  acquire  those 
materials  which  are  necessary  to  supply  those  things. 
P'or  example,  if  it  were  shoes,  it  would  be  cheaper  for 
the  Government  to  arrange  to  purchase  the  raw  hides, 
to  arrange  for  those  hides  to  be  tanned  at  an  agreed 
price  for  the  tanning,  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of 
the  lasts,  because  there  are  at  least  90  different  sizes 
of  shoes  that  are  made  for  an  American  Army,  to 
arrange  for  the  linen  thread,  for  the  pegging,  and  all 
the  items  that  go  into  those  shoes,  and  last  of  all  to 
arrange  with  the  people  who  will  fabricate  the  shoes, 
for  the  cost  of  fabrication,  with  the  understanding  that 
these  elements  of  the  article  will  be  delivered  to  them. 
You  can  see  how  if  that  were  followed  through  in  that 
manner  it  would  eliminate  all  along  the  line  elements  of 
excess  profit  and  the  excess  of  cost  which  otherwise 
would  remain  in  the  article. 

"If  the  Government  were  merely  to  go  out  and  buy 
the  shoes,  if  what  the  Government  required  was  a  very 
small  number  of  shoes,  so  that  when  it  asked  for  com- 
petition there  could  be  actual  competition,  because  the 
country  could  supply  many  more  than  the  total  number 
that  the  Government  asked,  the  method  which  I  have 
described  might  not  be  the  best  way  to  do  it,  but  during 
this  war,  with  the  number  of  men  that  our  Government 
now  proposes  to  *ask  for,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  real 
competition  in  that  article,  because  the  total  supply  is 
not  equal  to  the  total  demand,  and  in  all  such  cases, 
whether  it  were  shoes,  clothing,  or  shells,  loaded  with 
their  detonators  or  fuses,  or  whatever  the  parts  were, 
the  further  back  you  could  go  to  the  original  elements 
that  enter  into  the  fabricated  article  the  cheaper  would 
be  the  final  price  that  would  be  paid  for  the  article. 

Less  Competition  Now 

"The  departments  under  the  peace  basis  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  advertise  a  certain  number  of  days 
and  to  request  competition,  and  several  departments  of 
the  Army  and  several  departments  of  the  Navy  did 
buying  fo"r  those  respective  departments,  and  when  they 
went  into  the  market  and  asked  for  bids  on  certain 
articles  it  made  no  difference  that  they  competed  with 
each  other,  becau.se  the  total  amount  that  they  wanted 
compared  to  the  total  production  of  the  country  was 
so  small  that  you  could  have  actual  competition. 

"At  the  present  time  that  is  not  so.     Therefore,  the 


Government  now  follows  the  policy  of  having  the 
Quartermaster  General  arrange,  for  example,  with  the 
canners,  just  as  the  wholesale  grocer  does,  that  they 
will  plant  a  certain  quantity  of  tomatoes,  of  corn,  of 
peas,  of  beans,  whatever  he  may  expect  to  require  in 
cans  at  the  end  of  the  season,  to  be  canned  at  a  price 
for  the  Army  at  the  end  of  the  season.  As  I  under- 
stand, that  is  the  exact  arrangement  that  the  Quarter- 
master General  did  make  with  the  canners,  and  he  will 
get  those  articles  at  a  very  much  lower  price  than  he 
would  pay  if  he  would  wait  for  the  articles  to  be  canned 
and  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  grocer  or  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  canner,  and  then  go  into  the 
market  and  attempt  to  compete  with  civilian  consump- 
tion for  what  articles  were  in  the  cans.  If  you  will 
apply  that  all  the  way  through  to  the  larger  items 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  you  will  have  the 
system  that  the  departments,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
are  following."  w.  L.  c. 


FURTHER  CONTROL  OF  PRICES 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  Favors  Exten- 
sion of  Government  Regulation 

Washington,  Sept.  18. — A  strong  recommendation 
for  additional  Federal  legislation  creating  authoiity  to 
control  prices  during  the  war  accompanies  a  referendum 
to  ascertain  business  opinion  on  this  subject,  which  is 
now  being  sent  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  The  matter  is  of  special  interest 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  agitation  for  Congressional 
action  on  the  Pomerene  bill  authorizing  governmental 
control  of  the  distribution  and  prices  of  iron  and  steel 
products.  Business  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  or  against 
such  a  recommendation  and  45  days  will  be  given  them 
to  discuss  the  subject,  the  expectation  being  that  if  a 
decisive  majority  favors  additional  legislation,  meas- 
ures to  that  end  will  be  presented  to  Congress  when  it 
meets  in  regular  session  in  December. 

Raw  as  Well  as  Finished  Materials 

A  price  control  committee  of  the  National  Chamber, 
which  was  recently  appointed  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject, has  recommended  that  authority  to  control  prices 
should  extend  to  all  articles  which  have  importance  in 
basic  industries  as  well  as  in  war,  and  which  enter 
into  the  necessaries  of  everyday  life;  that  authority  to 
control  prices  should  be  extended  to  raw  materials 
and  finished  products;  that  authority  to  control  prices 
should  extend  to  the  prices  the  public  pays  as  well  as 
those  paid  by  the  Government;  that  authority  to  control 
prices  should  be  administered  by  a  small  executive 
board  appointed  by  the  President. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  an  agency  working  in 
harmony  with  the  board  controlling  prices  should  have 
authority  to  distribute  available  supplies  to  those  pur- 
chasers whose  needs  are  most  directly  related  to  the 
public  welfare;  and  that  each  leading  industry  and  trade 
should  create  a  committee  to  represent  it  in  conference 
and  to  advise  with  agencies  that  control  prices  and 
distribution.  In  a  recent  referendum  the  National 
Chamber  went  squarely  on  record  committing  its  mem- 
bers to  the  principle  that  there  shall  not  be  a  profit 
interest  in  war.  This  position  has  been  reiterated 
several  times  by  the  Chamber  since  the  United  States 
became  involved  in  the  conflict.  To  maintain  this  prin- 
ciple, however,  stable  prices  are  deemed  by  the  Chamber 
to  be  absolutely  essential.  Every  seller  of  products  is 
a  purchaser  of  materials.  No  business  can  be  satisfac- 
torily conducted  if  it  cannot  ascertain  its  own  costs  and 
prices  in  advance.  When  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
certainty  about  the  future  course  of  costs  for  materials 
and  equipment,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  committee  in 
its  report,  every  business  faces  unknown  elements  as 
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soon  as  it  endeavors  to  determine  its  scale  of  operation, 
the  goods  it  will  make,  and  the  prices  it  should  ask  for 
its  product. 

Protection  to  Private  Buyers 

The  Chamber  emphasizes  the  fact  frequently  pointed 
out  in  The  Iron  Age  that  control  of  prices  charged  to 
the  Government,  whether  exercised  under  authority  of 
law  or  through  voluntary  arrangement  with  the  sellers, 
leaves  the  situation  of  private  buyers,  who  have  to  meet 
their  requirements  out  of  a  diminished  supply,  worse 
than  before  the  prices  to  the  Government  were  dealt 
with.  This  is  the  case,  too,  it  is  further  shown, 
whether  the  position  of  industries  buying  for  further 
manufacture  is  considered  or  the  situation  of  ultimate 
purchasers  among  the  public. 

With  respect  to  foods,  feeds  and  fuel  this  inequity 
is  recognized  in  legislation  which  has  just  been  enacted. 
The  Lever  food  control  act  contemplates  a  system  of 
licensing  of  manufacturers  and  handlers  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  the  other  articles  affected,  with  the  profits  of 
licensees  limited  by  the  Government  to  a  reasonable 
figure.  Some  commodities  the  Government  may  buy  in 
quantities  and  sell  at  reasonable  prices  as  a  means  of 
influencing  the  general  market.  In  order  that  the 
President  may  make  measures  of  this  kind  effective,  he 
may,  if  necessary,  take  over  and  operate  the  facilities 
for  production,  including  the  mines  from  which  coal  is 
obtained.  The  extension  of  these  principles  to  other  in- 
dustries, in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber,  would  serve  to 
stabilize  the  business  of  the  entire  country,     w.  L,  c. 


SPECIAL  EMBARGO  LIST 


Administration  Tightening  Regulation  of  Foreign 
Commerce 

Washington,  Sept.  18 — The  Exports  Administra- 
tive Board  has  announced  a  special  embargo  upon  an 
important  list  of  commodities  whose  conservation  is 
necessary  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  and  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  in  its  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  This  list  has  been  made  up  without  regard  to  the 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  commodities  in  question 
may  be  shipped  to  neutral  countries  without  risk  of 
reaching  the  enemy  and  is  based  solely  upon  the  broad 
principle  of  conservation.  The  category  of  articles,  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  except  under  the 
conditions  noted,  includes  the  following: 

Acetone,  alcohol,  aluminum,  ammonia  salts,  ammonia  ni- 
trate, anhydrous  ammonia,  arsenate  of  lead,  arsenate  of  soda. 

Boiler  tubes  (iron  and  steel),  butter. 

Carbolic  acid  (phenol),  castor  oil  and  castor  beans,  chrome 
nickel  steel,  cotton  linters,  cyanide  of  sodium. 

Ferromanganese,  ferrosilicon,  ferrovanadium,  flax. 

Glycerin. 

Iron  and  steel  plates,  including  ship,  boiler,  tank,  and 
other  iron  and  steel  plates  %  in.  thick  and  heavier  and  wider 
than  6  In.,  whether  plain  or  fabricated. 

Mercury  salts. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  nitric  acid,  nitric  salts. 

Phosphoric  acid,  phosphorus,  pig  iron,  potash  and  chlorate 
of  potash,  potassium  salts. 

Saltpeter,  scrap  iron,  scrap  steel,  searchlights  and  gener- 
ators (suited  for  Army  or  Navy  use),  sodium  sulphite, 
Bpiegeleisen,  stearin  and  stearic  acid,  steel  billets,  steel  blooms, 
steel  Ingots,  steel  sheet  bars,  steel  slabs,  sugar,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid,  superphosphate. 

Tin  plate,  toluol,  tungsten. 

Wireless  apparatus. 

Exceptions  Permitted 

Export  licenses  may  be  granted,  however,  for  the 
above  articles  when  destined  for  actual  war  purposes  or 
when  they  will  directly  contribute  thereto;  and  in  cer- 
tain unusual  cases  when  such  exports  will  contribute 
directly  to  the  immediate  production  of  important  com- 
modities required  by  the  United  States;  and  also  in  cer- 
tain other  cases  where  the  articles  may  be  exported  in 
limited  quantities  without  detriment  to  this  country. 
Farther,  licenses  may  also  be  granted  for  limited  quan- 


tities   of   these   conserved   articles    when    required   for 
purely  medicinal  or  pharmaceutical  purposes. 

Shipments  in  Transit  to  Canada 

To  facilitate  exports  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
the  Bureau  of  Export  Licenses  has  heretofore  issued, 
through  the  customs  service,  a  special  license  whereby 
goods  have  been  permitted  to  enter  Canada  and  New- 
foundland without  individual  licenses  for  each  ship- 
ment, except  in  the  case  of  certain  articles  which  the 
Exports  Administrative  Board  has  heretofore  found 
it  necessary  to  conserve,  namely: 

(1)  Iron  and  steel  plates.  Including  ship,  boiler,  tank  and 
all  other  iron  and  steel  plates  %  in.  thick  and  heavier,  and 
wider  than  6  in.,  whether  plain  or  fabricated  ;  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  for  which  individual  licenses  have 
been  required  for  shipments  made  on  bills  of  lading  dated  on 
or  after  Aug.  16,  1917. 

(2)  Ferromanganese,  ferro.silicon,  spiegeleisen,  steel  sheet 
bars,  steel  blooms,  steel  ingots,  steel  slabs,  for  which  indi- 
vidual licenses  have  been  required  for  shipments  made  on  bills 
of  lading  dated  on  or  after  Aug.  29,  1917. 

All  the  other  articles  above  mentioned,  which  are  now 
added  to  the  "Conservation  List"  in  accordance  with 
this  statement,  will  likewise  require  individual  licenses 
for  each  shipment  of  such  additional  conserved  com- 
modities as  are  covered  by  bills  of  lading  dated  on  or 
after  Sept.  20,  1917.  This  date  has  been  fixed  in  order 
to  avoid  interference  with  goods  in  transit. 

Application    Forms 

To  procure  export  licenses  for  articles  on  the  "Con- 
servation List"  shippers  must  use  Application  Form 
A-3  for  proposed  shipments  of — 

Pig  iron,  ferromanganese,  ferrosilicon,  spiegeleisen,  steel 
ingots,  billets,  blooms,  slabs  and  sheet  bars ;  iron  and  steel 
plates,  including  ship,  boiler,  tank  (and  all  other  iron  and 
steel  plates  %  in.  thick  and  heavier,  and  wider  than  6  in., 
whether  plain  or  fabricated)  ;  scrap  iron,  scrap  steel,  when 
destined    to   any   country   in   the  world. 

For  all  other  commodities  controlled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  Aug.  27,  1917,  shippers  must  use 
Application  Form  A-1  for  proposed  shipments  to  the 
following  countries,  or  their  colonies,  possessions,  or 
protectorates: 


Albania 

Norway 

Denmark 

Spain 

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 

Sweden 

(in  Europe) 

Switzerland 

Shippers  must  use  Application  Form  A-2  for  pro- 
posed shipments  to  the  following  countries,  or  their 
colonies,  possessions,  or  protectorates: 

Abyssinia  Liberia 

Afghanistan  Mexico 

Argentina  Monaco 
Belgium  (that  portion  not  oc-       Montenegro 

cupied  by  Germany  or  her       Morocco 

allies)  Nepal 

Bolivia  The  colonies,  possessions  and 
Brazil  protectorates  of  the  Neth- 

China  erlands 

Chile  Nicaragua 

Colombia  Oman 

Co.sta  Rica  Panama 

Cuba  Paraguay 

Dominican  Republic  Persia 

Ecuador  Peru 

Egypt  Portugal 

France  Roumania 

Greece  Russia 

Guatemala  Salvador 

Haiti  San  Marino 

Honduras  Serbia 

Italy  Siam 

Great  Britain  Uruguay 

.Japan  Venezuela 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  requested  the  Ex- 
port Administrative  Board  to  allow  no  coal  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  without  specific  licenses, 
and  further  .that  the  board  authorize  no  such  licenses 
before  notifying  him  of  the  application.  This  step  was 
taken  by  the  fuel  administrator  in  order  that  he  might 
keep  in  close  touch  with  both  the  quantity  and  the  des- 
tination of  coal  exports. 

The  action  is  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
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ing  the  northwest  part  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
been  complaining  that  it  has  not  been  receiving  its 
fair  share  of  the  coal  sent  to  Lake  ports.  An  investiga- 
tion by  the  fuel  administration  substantiated  this  com- 
plaint. It  was  found  that  plenty  of  coal  was  reaching 
the  Lake  ports,  but  it  was  not  getting  through  to  the 
Northwest. 

In  the  period  between  Aug.  24  and  Sept.  6,  out  of  a 
total  of  1,755,812  tons,  530,973  tons,  or  30.2  per  cent, 
had  been  shipped  into  Canada.  This  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  proportion  of  Canadian  exports  by  Lake  ports  in 
normal   times. 

The  fuel  administration  does  not  intend  to  cut  off 
Canadian  exports,  but  with  this  supervision  it  will  be 
able  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  coal,  and  see  that 
the  Northwest  and  Canada  both  get  their  fair  shares. 


Machine  for  Making  Metal  Briquets 

An  improved  machine  for  making  briquets,  which 
U.  S.  Consul  Homer  M.  Byington,  Leeds,  England,  re- 
ports to  be  attracting  considerable  attention  in  that 
country,  is  said  to  produce  briquets  IVz  in.  in  diameter 
with  an  average  length  of  2%  in.  These  products, 
made  from  metal  as  used  in  shell  fuses,  weigh  2  lb.  13 
oz.  each  and  the  machine  is  said  to  turn  out  23  hundred- 
weight (2576  lb.)  of  briquets  an  hour.  The  saving  from 
the  briqueting  of  brass  borings  varies  from  5  to  15 
per  cent,  it  is  claimed,  depending  largely  on  the  class 
of  metal  treated  and  the  care  and  efficiency  of  the 
whole  smelting  process.  If  it  is  operated  20  hr.  a  day 
it  is  said  that  the  machine  could  yield  115  tons  in  a 
week  of  five  days.  If  ly^  per  cent  is  gained  by  briquet- 
ing, this  means  that  115  tons  of  metal  briquets  would 
yield  8  tons,  12%  hundredweight  more  metal  than  the 
same  quantity  of  unbriqueted  borings  when  smelted 
would  yield.  At  the  average  price  during  the  half  year 
1917  of  about  £120  ($584)  per  ton  for  this  metal,  the 
weekly  saving  would  represent  £1,035  ($5,037), 
against  which  would  have  to  be  reckoned  the  cost  of 
briqueting.  Labor  and  power  are  put  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $0.97  per  ton  of  briquets  made. 

The  machine  also  will  make  briquets  of  cast-iron 
borings  and  will  turn  out  about  1  ton  per  hr.  At  1917 
prices  of  borings  and  iron,  the  briquets  would  be  worth 
about  $25.55  per  ton  and  the  profit  derived  from  the 
briqueting  would  amount  to  $9.73  per  ton. 

A  large  machine  may  be  constructed  to  turn  out 
briquets  4  in.  in  diameter  by  3  to  3^/^  in.  in  height,  when 
the  output  would  rise  to  fully  4  tons  per  hr.  The  name 
of  the  patentee,  the  manufacturer  and  the  United 
States  patent  number  of  the  machine  mentioned  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Washington,  or  its  district  or  co-operative 
offices.  A  photograph  of  the  machine  may  be  inspected 
at  the  bureau  or  its  district  offices. 


Decreased  Contracting  for  Fabricated  Work 

The  records  of  the  Bridge  Builders  and  Structural 
Society,  as  collected  by  its  secretary,  George  E.  Gifford, 
50  Church  Street,  New  York,  show  that  38  per  cent 
of  the  entire  capacity  of  the  bridge  and  structural  shops 
of  the  country  was  put  under  contract  in  August. 
This  corresponds  to  about  68,500  tons  and  is  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  fabricated  business  has  been  done  since 
1911,  except  in  September,  1913,  when  the  total  ton- 
nage booked  was  about  64,000  tons,  and  in  the  seven 
months  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  August,  1914,  when  the  rate  for  that  period  was 
about  52,000  tons  per  month.  So  far  this  year  about 
780.000  tons  of  bridge  and  building  work  have  been 
closed  against  980,000  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1916. 
The  total  amount  of  such  business  done  in  both  1915 
and  1916  was  about  1,500,000  tons,  so  that  in  the  eight 
months  of  1917  the  volume  of  business  totals  about  one- 
half  of  that  done  in  the  12  months  of  the  two  years 
preceding. 


Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

The  first  of  the  fall  and  winter  meetings  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Association  was  held  in  the 
Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Monday  evening,  Sept.  17,  and  was 
largely  attended.  L.  A.  Way,  president,  was  in  the 
chair  and  F.  H.  Zimmers  was  secretary.  Professor  A. 
B.  Wright  of  the  political  science  department  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  gave  an  address  on  "Our 
Aims  in  the  War."  Professor  Wright  believes  in  the 
vigorous  and  effective  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  in 
addition  stated  that  he  does  not  believe  the  Government 
should  name  prices  on  iron  and  steel  products  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  meeting  was  preceded  by 
a  dinner. 

The  Valley  Mold  &  Iron  Corporation,  Sharpsville, 
Pa.,  large  manufacturer  of  ingot  molds,  has  opened 
offices  in  room  491  Union  Arcade  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
in  charge  of  Floyd  K.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
company. 

E.  W.  Mudge  &  Co.,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  have 
blown  out  Claire  furnace  at  Sharpsville,  Pa.  The  stack 
will  be  relined,  the  bosh  and  hearth  enlarged,  and  a 
new  engine,  purchased  from  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co., 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  being  installed.  The  Sharps- 
ville Boiler  Works,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  is  doing  all  the  plate 
work,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  the  stack  in  operation 
again  early  in  November.  The  output  will  be  increased 
to  about  350  tons  per  day.  Ella  furnace  of  this  company 
at  West  Middlesex,  Pa.,  is  in  blast,  turning  out  about 
350  tons  of  Bessemer  iron  per  day. 


Fixing  Metal  Prices  in  Australia 

A  metal  exchange  for  Australia  at  Melbourne, 
similar  to  the  London  exchange,  is  to  be  established 
according  to  reports  from  that  country.  Instead  of 
metals  being  sold  to  London,  they  will  be  sold  to 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  and  treated  in  Australia.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  fix  a  standard  price  for  copper  for 
three  years.  If  the  smelters  are  prepared  to  treat  all 
grades  of  tin  ore  at  a  fair  price,  the  ministry  is  willing 
to  stop  the  exportation  of  tin  ore  for  all  time.  The 
federal  government  has  made  arrangements  as  regards 
zinc,  fixing  the  prices  for  10  years.  Regarding  rare 
metals,  the  ministry  has  submitted  a  scheme  to  the 
producers  whereby  the  government  will  take  over  the 
whole  of  the  tungsten  production  at  the  world's  current 
prices.  Australia  will  probably  have  a  representative 
at  the  Material  Resources  Bureau  in  London 


Norway's  Imports  and  Exports  of  Steel  and  Iron 

Norway's  imports  of  some  leading  iron  and  steel 
products  are  given  as  follows  in  metric  tons  for  1916  as 
compared  with  the  two  previous  years: 

1914  1915  1916 

Pig  iron   32  200  39,700  34,800 

Hars,  rods  and  hoops 45,000  64,900  60,200 

Plates  and  sheets,  plain 41,100  71,500  55,400 

Sheets,  tinned  and  galvanized 34,000  41,200  29,300 

Wire    17,500  20,400  14,700 

Exports,  compared  for  the  same  years,  have  been 
as  follows,  in  metric  tons: 

1914  1915  1916 

Ferrosilicon   6  144  9,308  24,789 

Iron  ore  and  iron-ore  briquets.    467,800  425.900  414,700 

Pyrites  of  iron  and  copper 360,200  466,800  251.800 

Crude  zinc 16,517  22,617  28,150 

Aluminum    2,942  2,883  4,270 

The  increase  in  ferrosilicon,  probably  for  munition 
steel  purposes,  as  well  as  in  crude  zinc,  is  marked. 


Decided  to  Strike 


The  total  membership  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  is  now  2218,  an  increase  since  the 
annual  meeting  in  June  of  51. 


The  machinists'  unions  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  have 
voted  to  go  on  strike  to  obtain  demands  recently  pre- 
sented and  have  appointed  a  committee  to  set  a  day  for 
the  walk-out.  The  Government  has  been  trying  to  pre- 
vent a  strike  until  arbitration  had  been  tried,  but  its 
efforts  have  apparently  proved  unavailing.  It  is  claimed 
that  133  plants  will  ultimately  be  affected. 
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CARBON  ANALYSIS  BY   COLOR 

Slowly    Cooled    Steels    with    Same    Manganese 
Content  Essential  for  Comparisons 

THE  color  carbon  determination  for  steel,  originally 
devised  by  Eggertz,  is  not  employed  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  formerly  because  of  the  rapidity  and  accuracy 
of  the  direct  combustion  process.  It  still  remains,  how- 
ever, a  valuable  method  and,  when  carried  out  with  the 
proper  care,  is  not  only  rapid  but  accurate.  There  have 
been  numerous  studies  of  this  interesting  process,  the 
most  recent  of  which  was  carried  out  by  the  eminent 
French  savant,  H.  Le  Chatelier,  and  one  of  his  students, 
F.  Bogitch.  Their  paper  was  published  in  the  Revue 
de  Metallurgie. 

The  first  part  is  introductory,  but  the  theory  of  the 
process,  as  outlined  by  Osmond,  is  worth  repeating. 
Under  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  the  drillings  rapidly 
dissolve  giving  ferric  nitrate,  the  combined  carbon  in 
the  metal  dividing  into  two  parts.  One  dissolves  imme- 
diately forming  a  brown  solution,  the  other  remains  at 
first  insoluble  as  a  brownish  flocculent  precipitate. 
Raising  of  the  temperature  and  a  continuation  of  the 
heating  discolors  the  primary  solution  by  driving  off 
the  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbon-dioxide  and  cyanogen. 
On  the  other  hand  the  flocculent  precipitate,  as  it  dis- 
solves, tends  to  deepen  the  color.  This  new  carbon 
disappears  as  a  gas  in  its  turn,  but  more  slowly  than 
the  primary  dissolved  carbon.  The  authors  speak  of  the 
numerous  conditions  that  affect  the  correct  carrying 
out  of  the  process  and  then  investigate  these. 

Strength  of  Acid  and  Speed  of  Solution 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  the  concentration  of 
the  acid  as  related  to  the  speed  of  solution  of  the  drill- 
ings. The  temperature  employed  throughout  the  ex- 
periments was  that  of  boiling  water  and  the  maximum 
speed  was  obtained  with  acid  of  1.18  to  1.15  Sp.  Gr. 
The  1.18  acid  was  made  by  diluting  40  c.c.  of  1.40  acid 
to  100  c.c.  In  diluting  the  solutions  for  comparison 
they  recommend  the  use  of  ferric  nitrate  solution  in- 
stead of  distilled  water,  prepared  by  dissolving  electro- 
lytic iron  in  nitric  acid.  This  is  particularly  valuable 
in  the  case  of  steels  low  in  carbon. 

Their  studies  lead  them  to  propose  the  following 
method:  The  drillings  or  turnings  are  placed  in  a  coni- 
cal flask  of  250  cc  capacity,  and  for  each  gram  of 
steel  20  c.c.  of  cold  1.16  nitric  acid  is  added,  then  rap- 
idly heated  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  boil  in  1  min.  After 
boiling  1  min.  30  c.c.  of  boiling  nitric  acid  of  1.23  Sp. 
Gr.  is  added  and  the  boiling  continued  for  3  min.  The 
total  operation  therefore  lasts  for  5  min.  (The  reason 
for  the  addition  of  the  stronger  acid  is  that  the  floccu- 
lent precipitate  dissolves  more  rapidly  in  stronger  acid.) 
At  the  end  of  the  5  min.  the  solution  is  quickly  cooled 
by  dipping  the  flask  into  water  and  shaking  it,  this 
cooling  lasts  for  1  min.  The  color  comparison  is  then 
made  with  a  similarly  prepared  solution  of  a  standard 
steel  of  similar  composition  and  treatment. 

Influence   of   Other    Elements 

Some  very  interesting  observations  are  then  made 
on  the  influence  of  the  percentage  of  carbon,  the  pres- 
ence of  manganese,  of  nickel,  of  silicon  and  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  treatment.  The  differences  of  speed  of 
cooling  of  the  steels  modify  considerably  the  coloration 
of  the  solution  due  to  carbon,  even  with  speeds  of  cool- 
ing altogether  insufficient  to  give  real  quenching  (that 
is  the  formation  of  martensite).  The  fineness  of  divi- 
sion of  the  cementite  in  the  pearlite  modifies  the  solu- 
bility of  the  carbon  and  the  hardness  of  the  steel.  This 
influence  of  speed  of  cooling  is  the  more  marked  the 
richer  the  steel  is  in  manganese.  The  depth  of  color 
may  be  reduced  one-third  in  this  way.  That  is  to  say 
if  the  color  test  is  made  on  a  steel  cooled  quickly,  taking 
as  standard  a  similar  steel  cooled  slowly  in  the  furnace, 
the  percentage  found  would  be  one-third  too  low.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  sample  taken  as  standard  were 
from  a  steel  cooled  rapidly  the  result  on  a  steel  slowly 
cooled  would  be  one-third  too  high. 

The  conclusion  of  the  second  part  of  the  research  is 
that  to  use  properly  the  Eggertz  color  carbon  determin- 


ation it  is  indispensable  to  work  on  samples  from  slowly 
cooled  steels  and  furthermore  to  use,  as  standards, 
steels  containing  practically  the  same  manganese  con- 
tents as  the  steels  being  tested.  G.  B.  w. 


Government  Price  Fixing  Expected  This  Week 

Washington,  Sept.  19  {By  Wire). — The  impression 
is  strong  here  to-day  that  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, at  the  direction  of  the  President,  will  this  week 
announce  the  prices  the  Government  will  pay  for  copper 
and  for  iron  and  steel.  It  is  rumored  copper  will  be 
bought  at  a  flat  price  in  the  neighborhood  of  24c.  As 
to  iron  and  steel,  the  President  is  said  to  be  still  in 
doubt  whether  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  fix  a  scale 
of  basic  prices  or  authorize  purchase  to  be  made  at  cost 
of  production  plus  a  certain  percentage  of  profit. 


Strike  at  Eliza  Furnaces  of  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  19 — {By  Wire) — The  labor 
troubles  at  the  Eliza  blast  furnaces  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  are  still  unsettled.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  Sept.  19,  there  were  five  of  the  six 
Eliza  blast  furnaces  banked  and  Soho  blast  furnace, 
which  is  located  near  the  Eliza  furnaces,  was  also 
banked.  The  strikers  have  made  up  a  set  of  demands 
which  they  have  presented  to  the  company  and  which 
are  as  follows: 

"That  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  shown  by  the 
company  toward  any  man  now  on  strike,  that  the  men 
be  given  an  8-hour  day,  with  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time for  four  hours  and  double  time  after  the  4-hour 
period,  that  the  men  be  paid  double  time  for  all  work 
done  after  noon  on  Saturday  and  for  work  on  Sundays, 
New  Year's  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas;  that 
the  men  be  given  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  wages 
in  all  branches,  and  that  no  man  be  paid  less  than  $3 
for  eight  hours'  work;  that  the  men  working  nights  be 
put  on  a  48-hour  weekly  basis  to  be  made  the  first  five 
nights  of  the  week,  and  double  pay  for  all  overtime; 
that  the  company  recognize  a  duly  elected  shop  commit- 
tee of  employees  for  the  adjustment  of  all  grievances." 

The  shortage  in  pig  iron  caused  by  the  banking  of 
the  blast  furnaces  is  seriously  affecting  operations  at 
the  steel  works  of  the  company  on  the  South  Side,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  duplexing  department  is  off  and  the 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  departments  are  running 
very  light  and  will  have  to  close  in  a  few  days  unless 
the  trouble  is  settled. 

On  Wednesday  morning  from  3500  to  4000  men  were 
idle  on  account  of  the  strike  of  the  furnacemen.  No 
conference  has  yet  been  held  with  the  company  and 
prospects  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  trouble  are  not 
very  good,  

Six-ton  electric  furnaces  of  the  Graves-Etchells  type 
will  be  installed  by  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  by  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  New 
York,  according  to  an  announcement  of  the  Electric 
Furnace  Construction  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This  makes  a 
total  of  five  furnaces  of  this  type  installed  so  far  in 
this  country. 

The  roll-over  straight  draft  molding  machine  is 
the  subject  of  a  generously  illustrated  bulletin  issued 
by  the  National  Founders'  Association  as  No.  8  of  the 
series  issued  by  its  committee  on  foundry  methods. 


No.  1  furnace  at  the  North  Lebanon  (Pa.)  plant, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  been  banked  for  repairs.  The 
men  employed  at  the  furnace  will  be  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  plant. 

The  British  Minister  of  Munitions  on  Aug.  24  pro- 
hibited dealings  in  tin  plates  and  terne  plates  except 
under  license. 
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J.  J.  Nordman,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Commission  of  Pittsburgh,  and  also  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Export  Co.,  has  retired  from  those  two 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  American 
purchasing  representative  for  foi'eign  account,  under 
the  trade  name  of  J.  J.  Nordman  &  Co.,  with  offices 
in  the  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  W.  Bennett  has  resigned,  effective  Sept.  30,  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  American 
Metal  Wheel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  has  disposed 
of  his  interests  in  the  company  and  after  a  winter's 
vacation  in  California  expects  to  establish  a  new  busi- 
ness connection. 

R.  F.  Williams,  for  six  years  connected  with  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc., 
has  resigned  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Sherritt  & 
Stoerr  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  dealer  in  machine  tools, 
railway  and  machine  shop  equipment. 

Norman  L.  Warford,  mechanical  engineer,  in  charge 
of  construction  for  the  Powdered  Coal  Engineering  & 
Equipment  Co.,  Chicago,  recently  sailed  from  New 
York  to  take  up  his  new  duties  as  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  coal-pulverizing  and  copper  smelting  department 
of  the  Societe  des  Mines  de  Cuivre  de  Catemou  at 
Catemou,  Chile.  Mr.  Warford  has  had  many  years' 
experience  in  the  use  of  powdered  fuel  and  was  the 
designer  and  first  operating  superintendent  of  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Ana- 
conda, Mont.,  where  about  1000  tons  of  powdered  coal 
per  day  are  used  in  reverberatory  copper  smelting 
furnaces. 

E.  Jordan,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  and  chief  engineer  of  L'Air  Liquid  Society, 
manufacturers  of  acetylene  and  welding  machinery, 
etc.,  head  office  Maisonneuve,  Que.,  in  succession  to  E. 
Royer,  who  resigned  to  go  into  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Jordan  recently  came  to 
Canada  from  France,  but  had  previously  visited  Canada. 
The  company  is  erecting  a  new  manufacturing  plant  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  is  building  an  addition  to  its  Toronto 
plant. 

H.  T.  Harrison,  who  has  been  chief  engineer  of 
Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  several 
years,  and  under  whose  directions  this  firm's  steel  plant 
and  new  blast  furnaces  were  erected,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  firm  and  has  been  succeeded 
as  chief  engineer  by  J.  Y.  Blackwood,  formerly  chief 
draftsman. 

The  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is 
well  represented  in  the  army,  the  following  being  a  list 
of  employees  in  responsible  positions  who  have  entered 
the  service:  Stuart  S.  Caves,  engineering  department, 
now  of  officers'  reserve  at  Ft.  Niagara;  F.  C.  Easterby. 
district  representative  at  St.  Louis,  now  constructing 
quartermaster.  Ft.  Riley,  Kan.;  W.  C.  Fanning,  engi- 
neering department,  now  of  officers'  reserve.  Ft. 
Niagara;  Wm.  H.  Hale,  district  representative  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  now  of  officers'  reserve;  E.  G.  Irwin, 
district  representative  at  Cincinnati,  now  in  the  South 
with  Ohio  National  Guard  regiment;  J.  R.  Nichols, 
district  representative  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  now  captain  of 
field  artillery;  Walter  A.  Slingluff,  skylight  department, 
now  with  Pittsburgh  regiment  of  engineers  in  France; 
John  B.  Williamson,  erection  department,  now  first  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers;  P.  J.  Young,  chief  engineer,  now 
first  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  France;  T.  R.  Galey, 
district  representative  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  now  of  officers' 
reserve,  Leon  Springs,  Tex. 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  has  returned  to  New  York  after  a  six 
weeks'  vacation  in  Alaska. 

Gen.  T.  C.  du  Pont  has  joined  the  directorate  of  the 
Vulcan  Steel  Products  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
Other  new  members  on  the  board  of  directors  are 
former   Postmaster-General   Frank   H.   Hitchcock,  who 


becomes    vice-president,    and    L.   W.    Baldwin,   Empire 
Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

William  L.  Austin  has  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
Standard  Steel  Works,  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  William  Burnham. 

J.  C.  Pinney,  Jr.,  since  May,  1912,  superintendent  of 
bridges  and  public  buildings,  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  three  months 
to  assume  the  position  of  dean  of  the  college  of  engi- 
neering, Marquette  University,  Milwaukee.  He  takes 
the  place  of  John  C.  Davis,  who  has  been  commisisoned 
a  captain  in  the  United  States  Coast  Artillery. 

J.  B.  Morris,  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  Great 
Northern  of  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  chief  inspector  of  machin- 
ery for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  Seattle. 

J.  B.  Laird,  until  recently  connected  with  the  Moore 
Steam  Turbine  Corporation,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
signed his  position  with  that  company  to  go  into  the 
machine  tool  business. 

Thomas  Stanion,  for  a  number  of  years  connected 
with  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  anc  during 
the  past  year  with  the  White  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  accepted  the  position  of  safety  engineer 
in  the  Government  service  and  has  been  assigned  to  the 
navy  yard  at  Charleston,  near  Boston. 

Eugene  Kelly,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Syracuse 
Smelting  Works  of  Brooklyn,  has  taken  full  charge  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  that  company. 

H.  J.  Richardson  has  been  appointed  works  engineer 
for  the  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  His  new  work 
includes  the  power  plant,  new  construction,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  manufacturing  equipment  and  buildings. 
Mr.  Richardson  recently  was  connected,  with  the  New 
England  Westinghouse  Co.  as  manager  of  the  gage 
department.  Previous  to  this  connection  he  was  acting 
chief  engineer  of  the  ordnance  department  of  the 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  and 
prior  to  that  for  a  long  time  was  with  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

Norman  R.  McLure,  for  the  past  three  years  chief 
engineer  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  has 
resigned  that  position  and  formed  a  connection  with  the 
Taylor- Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 
He  will  assist  for  the  time  being  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  extension  to  the  plant  of  the  Tioga 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  a  subsidiary  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
the  ordnance  contract  recently  taken  by  the  company 
from  the  Navy  Department  will  be  executed. 

John  E.  Kemp,  for  several  years  civil  engineer  of 
the  National  Tube  Co.'s  Kewanee  Works,  now  Wal- 
worth Mfg.  Co.,  Kewanee  Works,  has  received  a  com- 
mission as  captain  in  the  United  States  Engineers 
Corps,  and  is  at  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Officers'  School  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.  During  his  military  service  his 
work  at  Kewanee  Works  will  be  assumed  by  John  J. 
Harman,  formerly  associated  with  the  Elliott  &  Har- 
man  Engineering  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

J.  R.  Van  Dyk,  of  the  Van  Dyk-Churchill  Co.,  Singer 
Building,  New  York,  machine  tools,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Exports  Administrative  Board  in  Wash- 
ington as  trade  expert.  Mr.  Van  Dyk  has  general 
supervision  over  export  licenses  for  machinery  and 
machine  tools. 

F.  M.  Long,  representative  in  France  of  the  Gisholt 
Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  arrived  in  New  York  last 
week,  and  will  remain  here  for  a  few  weeks. 

R.  F.  Williams,  formerly  connected  with  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  office,  has  become 
connected  with  the  sales  department  of  the  Sherritt  & 
Stoer  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  machine  tools. 

The  following  organization  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works:  Samuel  M.  Vau- 
clain,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  has  been 
made  senior  vice-president;  James  McNaughton,  for- 
merly with  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  has  been 
made  consulting  vice-president;  Grafton  Greenough, 
sales  manager,  has  been  made  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales;  John  P.  Sykes,  general  superintendent,  has 
been  made  vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacturing. 
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The  following  changes  have  also  been  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  Standard  Steel  Works,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  Co.;  Alba  B. 
Johnson  has  been  elected  president  to  succeed  William 
Burnham.  Mr.  Burnham  has  been  made  chairman  of 
the  board  to  succeed  Wm.  L.  Austin  and  Samuel  M. 
Vauclain  has  been  made  senior  vice-president. 

John  E.  Woods,  manager  of  sales,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  promoted,  and  transferred  to 
the  sales  department  of  the  company  at  Pittsburgh 
as  assistant  general  manager  of  sales  in  charge  of 
plates  and  structural  material  succeeding  the  late  J. 
W.  Dix.  He  will  be  succeeded  as  manager  of  sales  in 
Cincinnati  of  the  Carnegie  and  Illinois  Steel  Companies 
by  J.  G.  Carruthers,  who  has  been  his  assistant  for 
several  years  past. 

J.  Arthur  House,  first  vice-president  of  the  Guardian 
Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  become  connected 
with  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  He  will  look  after  that 
firm's  important  financial  matters  and  be  associated  in 
a  general  capacity  with  the  firm's  business. 

P.  J.  Moran,  general  superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 
succeeding  Max  McMurray,  who  has  resigned  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Cromwell  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Moran's  first  connection  with  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  was  with  the  Hannah  furnace  of  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  he  worked 
up  to  the  position  of  superintendent.  Later  he  became 
general  superintendent  of  the  United  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
operating  the  Fannie  and  Cherry  Valley  furnaces  and 
held  this  position  when  these  stacks  were  taken  over 
by  the  Hanna  interests.  When  the  Detroit  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  controlled  by  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  built  its 
second  stack  in  Detroit  in  1910,  Mr.  Moran  was  given 
a  promotion  by  being  made  general  superintendent  of 
the  Detroit  furnaces. 

George  A.  Turville,  secretary  and  treasurer  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  of  America,  was  appointed  a  vice-president 
of  the  company  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
held  Sept.  17,  and  J.  M.  McComb,  credit  manager,  was 
appointed  an  assistant  treasurer. 

E.  B.  Hotchkiss,  American  Steel  Export  Co.,  sailed 
Aug.  28  for  France.  He  is  to  visit  France,  Italy  and 
Spain  in  connection  with  a  number  of  large  engineering 
problems.  He  resided  in  France  and  Belgium  for  over 
19  years  in  charge  of  engineering  work. 

George  McCall  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  18.  Her- 
man Roll  succeeds  him  as  treasurer  and  Howard  R. 
Yearsley  is  now  secretary  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal 
Co.,  Penn  Gas  Coal  Co.  and  Manor  Gas  Coal  Co.  George 
B.  Seyms  was  appointed  manager  of  sales  of  each  of 
the  companies. 

A.  D.  Shankland  has  been  appointed  chief  chemist 
of  the  Lehigh  and  Saucon  plants  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  succeeding  F.  O.  Kichline,  recently  trans- 
ferred to  Lebanon,  Pa.  Samuel  Lewis  has  been  ap- 
pointed chemist  at  the  Saucon  laboratory,  succeeding 
A.  R.  Hartzell,  resigned. 

Fred  H.  Brussel,  formerly  foreman  of  the  pattern 
shop  of  the  Bayview  Foundry,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and 
A.  Helmrich  have  gone  in  business  for  themselves,  hav- 
ing organized  the  Sandusky  Pattern  Company  of  San- 
dusky. Mr.  Brussel  is  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company  and  Mr.  Helmrich  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Emile  Chouanard,  Forge  Vulcane,  rue  St.  Denis, 
Paris,  is  expected  shortly  to  arrive  in  this  country  to 
purchase  a  large  quantity  of  machinery. 

Charles  M.  Terry,  president  Charles  M.  Terry,  Inc., 
dealer  and  exporter  of  machinery,  railroad  and  engi- 
neering materials  and  supplies,  operating  in  Australia, 
is  in  this  country  on  a  business  trip  and  is  located  at 
the  offices  of  the  company,  23-25  Beaver  Street,  New 
York. 

Lawrence  H.  Cooney,  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Algoma  Steel  Co.  plant  and  whaVves  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ontario,  Can.,  has  resigned.  He  was  for  many 
years  in  charge  of  the  rolling  mill  department  of  the 


Ohio  Works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  be- 
fore going  to  Canada  three  years  ago.  He  is  to  be  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Algoma  works  by  James  Nelson,  for- 
merly of  Youngston,  but  for  the  past  year  in  charge  of 
the  duplex  department  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Mr.  Nelson  was  in  charge  of  the  open 
hearth  department  of  the  Ohio  Works,  under  Lewis  H. 
McDonald,  before  going  to  the  Algoma  company  more 
than  two  years  ago.  From  Sault  Ste.  Marie  he  went 
to  the  Bethlehem  works  to  take  a  better  position. 

Edel  Moldenke,  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Moldenke, 
Watchung,  N.  J.,  is  now  en  route  to  Burmah,  where,  as 
geologist  of  the  Burmah  Mines,  Ltd.,  he  will  conduct 
explorations  for  lead  in  the  districts  bordering  on 
Thibet. 

T.  M.  Avery,  one  of  the  New  York  City  representa- 
tives of  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  gone  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  take  charge  temporarily  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  that  company.  Edwin  M.  Ornitz, 
its  San  Francisco  representative,  has  joined  the  Engi- 
neering Corps  as  first  lieutenant. 

F.  H.  Willcox  has  resigned  from  the  Huessener  En- 
gineering Co.  to  become  associated  with  Freyn  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Thomas  S.  Garrett  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the 
machinery  department  of  Easton,  Williams  &  Wigmore, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  go  into  business  for  himself  after 
taking  a  rest. 

D.  S.  Forsyth  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
auditor  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  succeeding 
the  late  J.  Russell  Houston. 
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George  W.  King,  president  of  the  Marion  Steam 
Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  died  Sept.  9,  aged  sixty-three 
years.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  company  since 
its  formation  in  1884,  and  had  been  its  president  since 
1904. 

Elwood  Beaumont  Blandy,  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  pig  iron  business  in  the  Eastern  territory, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  Sunday,  Sept.  16,  after 
an  illness  of  a  week  with  pneumonia.  Mr.  Blandy  was 
63  years  of  age  and  was  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
When  a  very  young  man,  he  was  engaged  for  a  few 
years  in  the  machine  works  at  Zanesville  owned  by  his 
father,  and  then  went  into  the  selling  of  pig  iron,  in 
which  he  continued  throughout  his  life.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  connected  with  George  H.  Hull  in  New 
York  and  was  active  in  selling  Alabama  irons.  Later 
he  represented  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  at  Buffalo  and  was 
also  for  a  time  connected  with  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.  For 
several  years  before  its  absorption  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Mr.  Blandy  was  general  sales  agent  of  pig 
iron  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  and 
seven  years  ago  became  New  York  representative  of 
Pilling  &  Crane.  He  resigned  Sept.  1  to  accept  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  Northern  Ore  Co.  of  New 
York,  which  some  months  ago  acquired  the  Keystone 
blast  furnace  at  Island  Park,  near  Easton,  Pa.,  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.  Mr.  Blandy  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  a  son,  Thornton,  who  lives 
in  Washington. 

George  S.  Rider,  head  of  George  S.  Rider  &  Co., 
engineers,  Cleveland,  designer  of  many  large  industrial 
plants,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure,  Sept.  11.  He 
went  to  Cleveland  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  25  years  ago, 
and  opened  offices  as  consulting  engineer.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers and  of  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society. 

Harry  L.  Allen,  assistant  to  the  fourth  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  died  at  Cleve- 
land, Aug.  31.  President  Lamont  says  of  him: 
"Under  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was,  in  point  of  service,  one  of  the  old  employees  of  the 
company,  having  come  to  it  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion, 15  years  ago,  along  with  others  of  the  staff  of  the 
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American  Steel  Castings  Co.  Starting  as  an  office  boy, 
without  influence  of  any  kind,  and  in  spite  of  a  frail 
body  which  always  put  a  limit  to  the  activities  of  his 
more  than  ordinary  mind,  he  had  for  nearly  five  years 
occupied  an  important  position  among  the  officers  of  the 
company.  Always  a  careful  and  painstaking  student  of 
his  work,  especially  along  chemical  and  metallurgical 
lines,  he  possessed  organizing  and  executive  abilities 
of  a  high  order.  The  company  suffers  a  real  and  serious 
loss  in  his  death." 


SOUNDS  NOTE  OF  WARNING 

Chairman   of   Appropriations   Committee   Makes 
Important  Statement 

Washington,  Sept.  18, — The  final  war  budget  of 
the  current  special  session,  which  has  been  increased 
by  the  House  from  $4,800,000,000  to  $7,023,786,000,  will 
probably  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  disposed  of  in 
conference  during  the  coming  week.  The  bill  now 
carries  cash  appropriations  of  $4,769,583,000  and  au- 
thorizations to  make  contracts  in  advance  to  the  extent 
of  $2,254,000,000.  The  increases  in  the  bill  made  by  the 
House  include  $993,604,000  in  cash  and  $1,219,202,000 
in  authorizations.  The  biggest  cash  item  in  the  House 
amendments  is  $635,000,000  for  the  Shipping  Board, 
to  which  is  added  permission  to  contract  for  work 
amounting  to  a  further  sum  of  $849,000,000  to  be  ap- 
propriated next  December. 

For  the  new  fleet  of  destroyers  planned  by  the  Navy 
Department,  the  House  has  granted  $225,000,000  in 
cash  and  authority  to  contract  for  $125,000,000  more. 
The  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  the  increase  added  by  the 
House  has  been  provided  to  meet  estimates  of  the  War 
Department  for  ordnance,  including  machine  guns, 
mountain  and  siege  guns  and  field  artillery  for  which 
the  house  has  given  $132,621,000  in  cash  and  $245,000,- 
000  in  authorizations  to  make  contracts.  These  enor- 
mous sums,  it  will  be  understood,  are  carried  by  the 
bill  in  addition  to  the  amounts  reported  in  the  original 
measure  and  heretofore  described  in  this  correspon- 
dence. In  making  up  the  bill  in  committee  no  less  than 
$42,000,000  of  estimates  furnished  by  various  Govern- 
ment departments  were  rejected. 

During  the  debate  on  this  record-breaking  budget 
bill  Representative  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  warned  his  colleagues 
that  because  of  the  colossal  appropriations  already  au- 
thorized there  will  be  a  deficit  of  no  less  than  $2,600,- 
000,000  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  program  of  taxation  about  to  be  adopted  by 
Congress.  This  deficit,  he  said,  would  have  to  be 
provided  for  and  would  soon  force  an  increase  in  the 
war  profits  tax  to  a  maximum  of  80  per  cent  and  in  the 
income  tax  to  60  per  cent  in  addition  to  other  tax  levies. 


poration  and  its  subsidiaries  is  $853,000,000  each  year, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  will  place  upon 
business  a  demand  20  times  as  great." 

In  advocating  a  general  war  board  with  the  broadest 
powers  Mr.  Catchings  declared  that  competitive  buying 
between  the  Government  and  private  industry  had  pro- 
duced high  prices.  The  power  to  make  purchases,  he 
said,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  army  and 
the  navy.  The  War  Industries  Board,  he  said,  had 
filled  a  useful  purpose  but  was  not  the  proper  kind  of  an 
organization.  With  the  power  to  fix  all  prices,  he  as- 
serted, the  Government  should  be  given  authority  to 
decide  not  only  priority  of  railroad  shipment,  already 
given  it,  but  priority  of  purchase  as  between  individual 
manufacturing  firms.  The  shortage  of  materials,  he 
said,  forces  out  of  business  not  the  industry  least  needed 
but  the  industry  least  able  to  pay  the  bill. 


CALLS  WAR  BOARD  INADEQUATE 


Waddill    Catchings    at    Chamber   of    Commerce 

Convention  Advocates  Reorganization 

of  Buying  System 

Waddill  Catchings,  president  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.,  New  York,  in  addressing  the  convention  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  Atlan- 
tic City  on  Tuesday,  advocated  the  entire  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Government's  purchasing  system,  declaring 
that  the  recently  created  War  Industries  Board  had 
failed  to  meet  the  situation  for  lack  of  complete  au- 
thority under  the  law. 

"Chaos  exists  in  business  to-day,"  declared  Mr. 
Catchings,  "and  order  must  be  brought  out  of  the  situa- 
tion if  we  are  to  win  the  war.  The  price  control  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Wall  Street 
man,  the  farmer,  distributer  and  merchant,  all  are  of 
this  opinion.  The  Government,  we  are  informed,  in- 
tends to  spend  $19,000,000,000  for  itself  and  its  Allies 
during  the  next  year.  When  we  consider  that  the 
entire  gross  turnover  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 


HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO. 


Federal   Court  Orders   Sale  of  Plant  to  Satisfy 

a  $3,850,000  Mortgage  Held  by 

Belgian  Government 

Judge  Edwin  S.  Thomas  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trfct  Court,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  ordered  the  sale  of 
the  equity  in  that  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Hopkins 
&  Allen  Arms  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  that  is  encumbered 
by  mortgage.  The  plant  has  been  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers for  several  weeks.  The  company  had  an  order 
for  the  manufacture  of  150,000  Mauser  rifles  for  the 
Belgian  Government,  but  had  delivered  only  11,392  of 
the  rifles.  The  contract  price  for  the  rifles  was  $27  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment advanced  $1,012,500.  The  company  soon  needed 
more  money  and  got  it  from  that  Government  in  the 
form  of  successive  loans,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
certain  of  the  property.  Aside  from  the  $1,012,500,  the 
principal  and  interest  of  these  loans  now  amount  to 
about  $3,850,000.  Bids  for  the  plant  are  to  be  opened 
Oct.  17.  The  lowest  bid  that  will  be  accepted  for  the 
equity  is  $65,000  and  the  purchaser  must  assume  a 
mortgage  of  $200,000  which  secures  an  outstanding 
issue  of  bonds  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  Belgian 
mortgage. 

At  the  hearing,  the  receivers,  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, the  United  States  War  Department  and  a  pro- 
tective committee  of  stockholders  were  represented.  A 
bid  from  the  Belgian  Government  for  the  property  is 
assured  and  if  it  secures  the  plant  it  will  turn  the  con- 
tract over  to  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  which  will  operate  the  plant  and  com- 
plete the  order  for  rifles  at  a  price  of  $42.30  each.  The 
Belgian  Government  will  assume  all  sub-contracts  of 
the  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Co.  and  will  not  bring  suit 
against  the  company  for  failure  to  complete  the  con- 
tract. 

Capt.  Perry  Osborn,  representing  the  United  States 
Government,  told  the  court  that  the  Government  had 
determined  to  secure  machine  guns  manufactured  at 
this  plant  and  it  was  hoped  that  there  might  be  a  solu- 
tion of  the  situation.  The  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation 
is  one  of  the  larger  manufacturers  of  machine  guns  and 
would  carry  on  this  work  while  completing  the  Belgian 
rifle  contract. 


The  Continuous  Zinc  Furnace  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
which  developed  the  "Johnson"  process  of  electric 
smelting  of  zinc-lead  ores  to  save  all  the  values,  has 
sold  the  major  right  and  title  in  this  process  to  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  The  latter  company 
will  build  a  commercial  furnace  at  one  of  its  Western 
plants  and  develop  the  process,  which  it  is  claimed  uses 
ores  now  commercially  valueless  and  also  largely  elimi- 
nates labor. 

The  Dominion  Steel  Corporation  has  started  work  on 
the  extensive  improvements  undertaken  at  its  iron  ore 
properties  at  Wabana,  Newfoundland,  with  the  object 
of  increasing  its  annual  output  of  ore  from  800,000  tons 
to  1,500,000  tons  per  annum. 
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SHIP  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Government    Arranging   for   Building    of    Large 
Number  of  Vessels 

Washington,  Sept.  18. — The  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration has  finally  signed  the  long  delayed  contracts 
for  Government-owned  shipyards  and  the  construction 
of  fabricated  steel  ships  therein  with  the  American  In- 
ternational Corporation  and  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration. A  similar  contract  with  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  will  probably  be  executed  in  a  few 
days.  Each  of  the  contracts  calls  for  the  construction 
of  50  ships,  but  the  Government  has  the  option  of  in- 
creasing this  number  from  time  to  time  as  Congress 
may  provide  the  necessary  money. 

The  first  of  the  three  shipyards,  which  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  assembling  plants,  is  already  in  course  of  con- 
struction by  the  American  International  Corporation 
at  Hog  Island,  Pa.  The  plant  will  cost  about  $20,000,- 
000,  will  be  financed  by  the  Government  on  a  cost-plus- 
profit  basis  and  upon  its  completion  will  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  The  Shipping  Board 
will  supply  the  fabricated  steel  for  the  vessels,  which 
will  also  be  built  on  a  cost-plus-profit  plan.  The  50 
ships  ordered  will  be  of  7500  tons  cargo  capacity  and 
deliveries  will  begin  in  10  months,  the  contractors 
agreeing  to  complete  them  within  16  months.  They 
will  cost  approximately  $150  per  ton,  or  about  $56,- 
250,000.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  a  second  order  for  ships  will  be  given  and  that 
a  few  vessels  of  9000  tons  will  be  included  in  the  sec- 
ond lot. 

Provides  fcr  Plant 

The  contract  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation 
will  cover  the  construction  of  a  plant  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
at  an  estimated  cost  not  far  from  that  of  the  American 
International  Corporation.  Fifty  ships  of  5000  tons 
each  have  been  ordered  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150 
per  ton,  or  $37,500,000.  The  Government  also  holds  an 
option  from  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  for  ad- 
ditional vessels  when  the  first  lot  are  completed.  The 
third  plant  will  be  built  at  Chester,  Pa.,  the  initial  or- 
der being  for  50  ships  to  be  followed  by  others  upon 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  pending  urgent  de- 
ficiency appropriation  bill. 

Both  Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
Admiral  Capps,  general  manager  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  are  enthusiastic  over  the  plans  for 
the  construction  of  fabricated  ships  and  express  the 
belief  that  this  system  will  eventually  revolutionize 
shipbuilding.  The  plans  of  the  board  for  the  con- 
struction and  commandeering  of  foreign  vessels  prom- 
ise to  add  to  the  American  merchant  marine  between 
four  and  five  million  tons  within  the  next  18  months. 
This  will  mean  a  50  or  60  per  cent  increase  in  the  total 
tonnage  of  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  and  repre- 
sents no  less  than  ten  years'  construction  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  the  past  decade. 

Destroyer  Program 

Relying  upon  the  early  passage  of  the  pending  ap- 
propriation bill,  carying  $360,000,000  for  the  new  de- 
stroyer building  program,  the  Navy  Department  has 
prepared  tentative  contracts  with  the  Cramps,  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
and  the  Union  Iron  Works  at  San  Francisco,  for  the 
construction  of  150  vessels  to  be  built  on  a  percentage 
basis.  The  margin  of  profit  is  still  under  consideration, 
but  will  probably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  per  cent. 
To  secure  the  necessary  facilities  for  building  the  de- 
stroyers, all  the  plants  which  are  to  take  contracts  will 
require  to  be  enlarged  and  this  expense  will  be  financed 
by  the  Government.  Stipulations  are  now  under  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  disposition  of  the  extensions  after  the 
war.  The  Navy  Department  will  become  responsible 
for  the  steel  needed  and  will  guarantee  priority  for  the 
shipment  of  all  material  required. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Navy  Department  will 
specify   standardized  turbine  engines  and  conferences 


are  now  being  held  with  representatives  of  the  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse  companies  concerning  the 
type  and  construction  of  the  power  units.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Government  will  also  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  plants  of  the  concerns  contracting 
for  the  engines,  as  existing  facilities  are  inadequate 
and  the  department  is  very  anxious  to  expedite  the  com- 
pletion of  the  power  units  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  delay  in  putting  the  destroyers  in  commission. 


Victory  for  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 

Vice-Chancellor  Lane,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  last  week, 
vacated  the  injunction  obtained  by  Clarence  H.  Venner 
and  others  to  prevent  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
voting  on  the  issue  of  $30,000,000  common  stock  and 
$30,000,000  accumulative  preferred  stock.  After  going 
over  the  points  that  had  been  raised  by  Venner's  counsel 
against  the  proposed  transaction  and  the  contentions 
with  which  they  were  met  by  counsel  for  the  corpora- 
tion, the  court  took  occasion  to  criticise  the  complainant, 
Venner,  as  a  man  with  a  long  history  in  the  line  which 
he  pursued  in  the  present  case  and  as  a  "professional 
privateer." 

The  way  having  been  cleared  of  legal  objections,  the 
stockholders,  by  a  vote  of  242,521  shares  to  300,  ap- 
proved the  plan  for  the  issue  of  new  stock.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  chairman  of  the  beard,  voted  in  person  104,959 
shares  of  both  classes  of  stock,  while  the  management 
voted  116,104  shares  of  both  classes  in  proxies. 


Canadian  Locomotive  Earnings 

The  Canadian  Locomotive  Co.  Ltd.,  Kingston,  Ont., 
during  the  12  months  ended  June  30th  last  enjoyed  the 
largest  earnings  in  its  history,  most  of  which  were  de- 
rived from  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and  loco- 
motive parts  and  not  from  munitions. 

The  company's  manufacturing  profits  during  the  past 
year  totalled  $721,25490,  and  the  net  $616,254.90.  This, 
with  a  balance  of  $304,322.42  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  year,  gave  $920,577.32  available  for  dis- 
tribution. Out  of  this,  $105,000  went  in  dividends  on 
the  preference  shares,  $25,000  was  transferred  to  re- 
serve for  special  replacements,  $100,000  transferred 
to  reserve  for  general  depreciation  and  $15,000  added  to 
the  sinking  fund.  The  balance  carried  forward  to  the 
current  year  was  $690,577.32. 


Will  Resume  Manufacture  of  Galvanized  Sheets 

Chicago,  Sept.  19. — The  Inland  Steel  Co.  is  to  re- 
sume the  manufacture  of  galvanized  sheets,  and  an- 
nounces it  will  be  prepared  to  make  deliveries  about 
Nov.  1.  Because  of  peculiar  market  conditions,  only 
half  of  the  company's  galvanized  sheet  capacity  will  be 
used  at  the  start.  It  has  eight  galvanizing  pots  and  14 
sheet  mills,  of  which  six  are  new,  while  three  more  are 
to  go  on.  Of  the  total  of  seven,  four  will  be  jobbing 
mills  used  for  the  heavier  gages. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  the  price  of  galvanized 
sheets  went  to  abnormal  levels,  demand  for  them  has 
been  only  about  50  per  cent  of  normal,  for  the  reason 
that  substitutes  replaced  these  sheets  as  a  roofing  ma- 
terial. The  lower  cost  of  various  prepared  roofings  still 
causes  them  to  be  favored  in  the  domestic  market,  but 
the  export  demand  for  galvanized  sheets  for  roofing 
and  other  purposes  has  lately  been  growing. 


The  New  England  Westinghouse  Co.  has  brought 
suit  against  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  to  collect  $120,000, 
with  interest  from  Aug.  5,  1915,  which  was  paid  as 
advance  on  a  contract  for  1,000,000  rifie  barrels  which 
it  is  claimed  were  never  delivered.  In  its  answer,  filed 
Sept.  12,  in  the  Federal  District  Court  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  put  in  a  counter  claim  for  $800,- 
000  for  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  contract  price  was  fixed  at  10  cents  a  pound  for 
straight  bars  and  16  cents  for  barrel-shaped  bars,  and 
deliveries  were  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  2500  barrels 
a'day. 
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BIG  BUYING  FOR  AIRPLANES 


Government  Places  Orders  for  Plant  in 
France 


About  1000  Tools  to  Cost  Nearly  $3,000,000  Are 

Virtually  Commandeered — Stone  &  Webster 

to  Buy  for  Gun  Repair  Plant 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  of  the  discovery  of  the  Liberty  airplane  motor, 
which  is  expected  to  revolutionize  aerial  warfare, 
machine-tool  builders  last  Thursday  received  telegrams 
from  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  43 
Exchange  Place,  New  York,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Signal  Corps  Equipment  Division  of  the  United  States 
Army,  to  send  representatives  as  early  as  possible  to 
that  address  to  submit  propositions  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  machine  tools.  More  than  50  machine-tool 
men  from  out  of  town,  in  addition  to  resident  New 
York  representatives,  presented  themselves  at  the 
White  corporation's  offices  and  orders  for  about  1000 
machine  tools  were  given  with  a  rapidity  never  before 
known  in  buying  of  such  an  important  character.  It 
is  said  that  the  purchases,  which  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  will 
approximate  $3,000,000.  A  company  which  received 
an  order  for  about  $100,000  worth  of  tools  completed 
the  whole  transaction  in  less  than  one  hour.  This  is 
an  example  of  the  speed  with  which  the  buying  was 
done.  Deliveries  were  demanded  in  many  instances  in 
30  days,  the  tools  being  subject  to  commandeer  process, 
if  necessary. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  will  build 
5000  Liberty  motors  in  its  plant  in  France.  The  J.  G. 
White  Engineering  Corporation  will  erect  the  buildings. 
Fifteen  thousand  Liberty  motors  will  be  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  that  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Co.  and  Henry  M.  Leland  &  Son,  Detroit,  will  each 
make  6000  and  that  the  Trego  Motors  Corporation, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  Nordyke-Marmon  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, in  co-operation  with  the  Hall-Scott  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  will  each  make  1500.  Parts  for 
these  motors  will  be  manufactured  in  a  number  of 
plants;  in  fact,  virtually  every  automobile  factory  will 
be  utilized,  according  to  information  which  has  reached 
The  Iron  Age.  The  Liberty  motor  has  previously  been 
known  as  the  U.  S.  A.  motor,  and  though  official  an- 
nouncement concerning  it  has  just  been  made,  it  was 
perfected  at  least  two  or  three  months  ago. 

The  General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  will 
make  Gnome  motors.  Purchases  of  machine  tools  in 
this  company's  recent  list  have  not  been  completed,  but 
builders  of  tools  have  been  requested  to  make  reserva- 
tions and  formal  buying  will  be  concluded  soon.  The 
Trego  Motors  Corporation  has  bought  quite  heavily. 
The  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
last  week  asked  for  a  duplication  of  estimates  on  its 
recent  list,  but  has  not  closed  as  yet  for  any  tools. 


Buying  for  a  gun  repair  plant  in  France  is  to  be 
done  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Corporation,  Boston, 
which  has  asked  for  bids  by  Sept.  19  on  359  tools, 
mostly  engine  lathes,  boring  lathes,  grinding  machines, 
horizontal  drilling  and  milling  machines,  planers, 
boring  and  turning  mills,  radial  drills,  slotters,  bolt 
cutters,  etc.  Deliveries  are  requested  by  Nov.  15,  if 
possible,  and  not  later  than  Dec.  31. 

The  Government  has  placed  orders  for  90  cranes,  30 
locomotive  and  60  of  the  gantry  type,  for  terminal 
facilities  in  France.  These  orders  were  split  up  among 
a  number  of  builders.  Deliveries  on  one-third  of  the 
number  are  required  by  Oct.  15. 

Aside  from  direct  Government  buying,  there  is  a 
good  volume  of  business,  but  most  of  it  is  for  plants 
engaged  on  war  equipment  of  some  kind.  The  General 
Electric  Co.  has  issued  a  list  of  99  tools  wanted  for 
its  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  plant.  The  Brazilian  Navy  is 
making  miscellaneous  purchases  through  a  representa- 
tive who  makes  his  headquarters  with  Arkell  &  Douglas, 
44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York.  Charles  Hass,  50 
East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  has  issued  an 
inquiry  for  six  milling  machines  for  export  to  France. 
F.  H.  Lovell  &  Co.,  Arlington,  N.  J.,  have  contracted 
to  make  powder  cans  for  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
contract  calls  for  about  $1,500,000  worth  of  work  and 
additional  sheet-metal  working  machinery  will  probably 
be  required. 

The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  buying  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
for  the  machining  of  4-in.  guns.  The  Taylor-Wharton 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  placed  additional  orders  for  equip- 
ment for  its  Tioga  plant,  where  gun  forgings  will  be 
made  for  the  Navy.  Its  total  purchases  now  aggregate 
about  $600,000.  The  Eddystone  Steel  Co.,  Eddystone, 
Pa.,  will  soon  buy  machine  tools  and  cranes.  The  In- 
gersoll-Rand  Co.  is  buying  for  its  Athens,  Pa.,  plant. 

Two  lists  have  appeared  in  the  Chicago  market 
during  the  past  week,  one  aggregating  about  $7.5,000 
for  the  Beloit,  Wis.,  plant  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 
and  the  other  of  fair  size  for  the  Buda  Co.,  Harvey, 
111.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  is  in 
the  market  for  large  lathes  and  other  tools  to  cost 
about  $50,000.  The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  builder 
of  caterpillar  tractors,  has  placed  a  few  orders,  but 
has  much  more  to  buy.  Government  shell  orders  are 
expected  soon  in  the  Chicago  territory  and  will  doubt- 
less precipitate  a  scramble  for  smaller  sizes  of  machine 
tools. 

There  has  been  a  good  miscellaneous  demand  in 
Cleveland,  mostly  from  makers  of  airplane  parts,  motor 
trucks  and  munitions,  and  the  orders  average  from  one 
to  10  tools.  The  Hampton  Roads  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  recently  organized,  which  will  establish  a 
plant  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  deferred  buying  equipment 
until  expected  Government  contracts  for  ships  are 
closed. 

The  American  International  Corporation,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York,  and  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation, 
11  Pine  Street,  New  York,  will  proceed  at  once  with 
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the  construction  of  yards  for  the  fabrication  of  steel 
ships  under  the  direction  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  After 
many  weeks*  delay,  the  contracts  have  been  signed  and 
accepted.  Preliminary  details  for  the  yards  have  been 
arranged  and  no  time  will  be  lost  in  erecting  shipways, 
shop  buildings  and  in  buying  equipment  necessary  for 
the  work. 

Crane  business  continues  active.  The  Tacony 
Ordnance  Corporation  has  changed  its  recent  list  and 
will  require  only  14  cranes  instead  of  21,  one  of  which 
is  a  60-ton  ladle  crane.  The  Groton  Iron  Works,  New 
London,  Conn.,  has  bought  steel  for  shipways  and  will 
soon  issue  a  list  of  its  additional  crane  requirements. 
The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  has 
purchased  three  5-ton  cranes  and  one  10-ton  crane  for 
additions  to  its  Harrison,  N.  J.,  works.  George  F. 
Pawling  &  Co.,  engineers,  Philadelphia,  have  bought 
five  3-ton  cranes  for  the  Newfoundland  Shipbuilting 
Co.'s  plant  at  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland.  The 
Foundation  Co.,  New  York,  and  the  Buffalo  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Buffalo,  are  in  the  market  for  cranes. 


New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  18. 

The  J.  G.  White  Engineering-  Corporation,  43  Exchange 
Place,  New  York,  has  been  rapidly  closing  orders  during 
the  past  several  days  for  about  $3,000,000  worth  of  machine 
tools.  Orders  for  about  1000  tools  have  been  placed  under 
the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  Many 
deliveries  are  required  in  30  days,  the  machines  all  being 
subject  to  commandeer  if  necessary.  They  will  be  promptly 
shipped  to  France  for  an  airplane  motor  plant,  it  being 
understood  that  the  United  States  Government  will  make 
5000  of  the  new  Liberty  motors  in  that  country.  Last  Thurs- 
day morning  machine-tool  companies  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  received  telegrams  asking  that  representatives  be 
sent  promptly  to  New  York  to  confer  with  the  J.  G.  White 
Engineering  Corporation.  More  than  50  outside  men,  in 
addition  to  those  who  make  headquarters  in  New  York,  came 
here,  as  no  orders  were  placed  with  agencies,  factory  repre- 
sentatives in  all  instances  receiving  preference. 

Bids  will  be  clo.sed  on  Sept.  19  for  359  machines  required 
by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Corporation,  Boston,  for  a  gun  repair 
plant  in  France.  The  tools  are  to  be  used  for  repairs  to 
French  field  pieces,  which  the  United  States  Army  will  use. 
The  list  includes  engine  lathes,  boring  lathes,  grinding  ma- 
chines, horizontal  drilling  and  milling  machines,  planers, 
boring  and  turning  mills,  radial  drills,  slotters,  bolt  cutters, 
steam  hammers,  coal  forges,  etc.  Deliveries  are  requested  by 
Nov.  15,  if  possible,  and  not  later  than  Dec.  31. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  is  in  the  market  again,  having 
Issued  a  list  of  41  boring  mills,  seven  planers,  nine  radial 
drills,  one  horizontal  drilling  machine,  16  milling  machines, 
one  Blotter,  23  lathes  and  one  punch  press,  mostly  of  large 
sizes,  for  its  plant  at  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

Orders  have  not  been  placed  as  yet  by  the  General  Vehicle 
Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  on  its  recent  list  of  about  900 
machine  tools,  but  builders  have  been  requested  to  make 
reservations  and  the  definite  orders  will  probably  soon  be 
forthcoming.  It  is  understood  that  the  General  Vehicle  Co. 
will  proceed  with  its  original  plan  to  make  Gnome  motors, 
despite  the  announcement  of  a  new  Liberty  motor  of  a 
standardized  type.  Every  available  automobile  factory  in  the 
country  will  be  called  upon,  it  Is  said,  to  make  parts  of  the 
new  I.iiberty  motor.  The  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  not  bought  yet,  but  has  asked  for  a 
duplication  of  the  estimates  recently  furnished  on  its  list  (»f 
about  100  machines. 

The  United  States  Government  has  given  orders  for  90 
cranes,  30  of  which  are  of  the  locomotive  type  and  60  of  tlie 
gantry  type.  These  are  for  two  terminals  in  France.  Orders 
were  placed  through  Samuel  M.  Felton,  who  is  In  charge  of 
railroad  purchases.  Delivery  of  about  one-third  of  the  cranes 
Is  required  by  Oct.  15,  and  the  remafnder  soon  thereafter. 

General  buying  Is  good,  the  orders  mainly  being  for  one 
or  two  machines,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  these. 
The  Electro  Dynamic  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  not  yet  closed 
for   all   of  the   tools   It   recently   Inquired   for.      The   Brazilian 


Navy  is  making  purchaseH  of  machine  tools,  air  cumpreHsors, 
craiien,  etc.,  through  a  representative  who  makes  his  head- 
(|u;ittfiH  with  Arktill  &  Douglas,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York.  Charles  Haas,  50  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York, 
ha.s  .sunt  out  an  iiKjuiry  for  six  milling  machines  for  ship' 
ment  to  France. 

The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation,  which  has  closed  con- 
tracts for  a  large  part  of  its  machine-tool  equipment,  ha» 
changed  its  list  of  cranes,  and  now  asks  for  bids  on  13  over- 
head electric  traveling  cranes,  of  5,  10,  25  and  30-ton  ca- 
pacity and  one  ladle  crane  of  60-ton  capacity.  The  former 
inquiry  called  for  bids  for  21  cranes.  The  Groton  Iron 
Works,  New  London,  Conn.,  has  purchased  steel  for  shipways 
and  will  soon  issue  a  list  of  cranes  to  be  bought.  The 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  Harrison,  N.  J., 
has  purcha.sed  three  five-ton  cranes  and  one  10-ton  from  the 
Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee.  George  P.  Pawling 
&  Co.,  engineers,  I'hiladelphia,  have  closed  for  five  three-ton 
cranes  for  the  shipbuilding  plant  of  the  Newfoundland  Ship- 
building Co.,  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland.  The  Foundation 
Co.,  New  York,  is  in  the  market  for  a  few  small  cranes. 
The  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  buy  several 
cranes. 

Recent  Government  awards  to  F.  H.  Lovell  &  Co.,  Arling- 
ton, N.  J.,  amounting  to  $1,500,000,  necessitate  further  addi- 
tions to  their  plant.  Contracts  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
work  have  been  let  to  the  David  Henry  Building  Co.  Lovell 
&  Co.  will  make  powder  cans  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
New  sheet  metal  working  machinery  will  probably  be  re- 
quired. 

The  Downey  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  will  erect  a  new  machine  shop,  about  120  x  400 
ft.,  to  cost  $75,000,  at  the  former  works  of  Milliken  Brothers, 
Milliken,  Staten  Island,  recently  acquired  for  a  shipbuilding 
plant.  Plans  have  also  been  filed  for  the  construction  of  five 
other  buildings  to  cost  about  $88,000.  Wallace  Downey  is 
president. 

The  Improved  Motor  Securities  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  inter- 
nal combustion  engines.  D.  C.  Conkling,  V.  H.  Hansen  and 
H.   Ferrari,  874  West  End  Avenue,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Doehler  Die-Casting  Co.,  Court  and  Ninth  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  ad- 
dition, about  42  X  290  ft,  to  cost  $18,000. 

The  J.  D.  Johnson  Co.,  43  "Boerum  Place,  Brooklyn, 
manufacturer  of  lead  pipe,  traps  and  plumbers'  supplies,  will 
build  a  one-story  addition  on  State  Street,  about  50  x  100  ft., 
to  cost   $8,000. 

The  Runyon  Corporation,  New  York,  has  recently  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  do  general  foundry 
and  machine  shop  work.  A.  W.  Britton,  S.  B.  Howard  and 
G.  V.  Reilly,.  65  Cedar  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Utilities  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
metal  goods.  I.  L.  Pasacal  and  L.  Bonow,  309  Broadway, 
are  the  incorporators. 

A  four-story  cold  storage  plant,  about  60  x  100  ft.,  to  cost 
$50,000,  will  be  constructed  on  Hall  Street  by  the  Hutwelker 
&  Briggs  Co.,  14  Hall  Street,  Brooklyn.  G.  M.  Lang- 
don,  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  is  engineer. 

The  Yorkville  Motor  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $15,000  to  manufacture  motors  and  engines, 
W.  Spiess,  M.  Kinsburg  and  R.  Getzler,  1326  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, are  the  incorporators. 

The  Johnson  Shipyards  Corporation,  515  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $25,000 
to   $100,000. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  acquired  property  at  113  East  Eighteenth  Street, 
adjoining  its  power  plant,  for  the  erection  of  an  extension. 

The  Pacco  Vaporizer  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,800  to  manufacture  vapor- 
izing apparatus.  M.  Pruden  and  F.  F.  Pearz,  55  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Progressive  Machine  &  Metal  Products  Co.,  297  Water 
Street,  New  York,  has  leased  property  at  210-212  Canal 
Street   for  extensions. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  is  hav- 
ing plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition, 
about  50  X  120  ft.,  to  Its  plant  on  McWhorter  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

The  Onondaga  Belting  &  Supply  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $60,000  to  manufacture 
belting.  A.  D.  Page,  V.  V.  Morgan  and  R.  M.  Langley,  Syra- 
cuse, are  the  incorporators. 

The  Atlantic  Stamping  Co.,  180  Ames  Street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  will  build  a  one-story  addition,  about  45  x  98  ft. 

The    McKlnnon    Chain    Co.,    Fremont    Street,    Tonawanda, 
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N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  iron  chains,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  one-story,  brick  and  steel  plant,  about 
80  X  145  ft. 

The  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Fillmore  Avenue  and 
East  Ferry  Street,  Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  machinery  and 
castings,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $500,000  to  f  1,500,000. 

The  Power  Efficiency  Corporation,  102  Clinton  Street. 
Buffalo,  operating  a  foundry  at  419  Broadway,  has  increased 
its  capital   from   $25,000   to   $100,000. 

The  Buffalo  General  Electric  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  filed  plans 
for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  power  station  on  River 
Road. 

The  Reliance  Air  Brake  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  increased  its 
capital  from   $200,000  to  $450,000. 

The  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  taken  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story,  brick  and 
reinforced-concrete  power  plant,  about  89  x  108  ft.,  at  its 
works  at  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

The  Walter  Scott  Printing  Machine  Co.,  South  Avenue, 
Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  three  additions,  80  x  230  ft.,  63  x  85  ft.,  and  20  x  43  ft., 
respectively,   to   cost   about   $100,000. 

The  New  York  Tool  Mfg.  Co.,  Alpine,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  tools. 
B.  S.  Yankus,  Alpine,  and  P.  Turpeach,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are 
the  principal  incorporators. 

De  Mattia  Brothers,  Garfield,  N.  J.,  machinists,  will  build 
a  one-story  foundry,  about  70  x  80  ft.,  on  Wellington  Street, 
to  cost  about  $9,000. 

G.  Grant  Wilbur,  New  York,  and  B.  Wright,  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  have  incorporated  in  Delaware  the.  Wilbur  Mfg.  Co., 
with  capital  of  $200,000  to  manufacture  internal  combustion 
engines. 

The  American  Metal  Treatment  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  oper- 
ating a  plant  for  case  hardening  and  tempering,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  addition,  about  60  x  80  ft. 

The  New  Process  Rubber  Co.,  584  Bergenline  Avenue, 
West  New  York,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000  to  manufacture  automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes. 
John  Berger  and  Tobias  Schellenberger,  Union  Hill,  and 
Reinhard  Brueckner,  West  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Metal  Products  Co.,  790  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  taps,  reamers,  twist  drills,  etc.,  has  removed 
its  office  to  32  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works,  Plum  Point  Lane,  New- 
ark, will  erect  a  one-story  building,  about  40  x  100  ft.,  to 
cost   about   $7,500. 

Fire,  Sept.  10,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  machine  shops 
of  Loy  &  Nawrath,  21-29  Runyon  Street,  Newark,  with  a 
loss  estimated  at  $10,000.     Joseph  Svenson  is  superintendent. 

The  Newark  Gear  Cutting  Machine  Co.,  69  Prospect 
Street,  Newark,  manufacturer  of  gear  cutting  machinery,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  four-story  machine  shop, 
pattern  department  and  office  building,  about  42  x  50  ft.,  on 
Prospect  Street.  Henry  E.  Eberhardt  is  president.  The  F.  H. 
Ogden  Co.,  Union  Building,  is  engineer. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  18. 

The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  ap- 
peared in  this  market  last  week  as  a  buyer  of  big  tools  for 
work  on  4-in.  guns.  The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
which  has  received  a  Government  contract  to  build  naval 
guns  at  its  Tioga  plant,  Philadelphia,  has  placed  additional 
equipment  orders,  its  total  purchases  now  aggregating  about 
$600,000.  The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  is  buying  for  its  plant  at 
Athens,  Pa.,  where  it  is  said  to  be  doing  Government  work. 
The  Eddystone  Steel  Co.,  Crum  Lynne,  Pa.,  expects  to  come 
into  the  market  shortly  for  cranes  and  machine  tools.  The 
Frankford  Arsenal  continues  as  one  of  the  largest  purchasers 
in  Philadelphia  or  vicinity,  and  is  now  buying  for  a  new 
fuse  plant.  The  Standard  Fuse  Corporation,  Paulsboro,  N.  J., 
has  a  French  Government  fuse  contract,  but  will  probably 
not  need  additional  equipment.  The  Harris  Engine  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been  reorganized  and  will  buy  new 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  marine  engines. 

The  John  Whitaker  Mfg.  Co.  will  consolidate  its  Philadel- 
phia and  North  Wales,  Pa.,  factories  at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  where 
it  has  leased  a  two-story  building.  The  company  manufac- 
tures adding  machines. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Wldener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  ma- 
chine shop,  112  x  210  ft,  at  Its  Nlcetown  works. 

The  Lutz  Co.,  3111  Grays  Ferry  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  machinery  and  parts,  will  build  a  one-story 
extension,  about  40  x  88  ft. 


The  Supplee  Biddle  Hardware  Co.,  Commerce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  is  having  preliminary  plans  prepared  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  factory.  Purcell  &  Elmslie,  122  South 
Michigan   Avenue,  Chicago,   are  the  architects. 

The  Henry  Sheip  Mfg.  Co.,  Sixth  Street  and  Columbia 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  is  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  its  power  plant. 

William  Pilton,  5832  Ashland  Street,  Philadelphia,  will 
erect  an  addition  to  his  machine  shop  at  Sixtieth  Street  and 
Larchwood  Avenue. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
had  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  new  power  plant  at 
its  local  yard  to  cost  about  $45,000. 

The  White  Motor  Car  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  new  one-story  building,  about  250  x  300  ft, 
at  Twentieth  and   Erie  Avenues. 

The  Atlantic  Auto  Radiator  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to 
manufacture  automobile  parts.  Harry  G.  Goodman,  Joseph 
Carmin  and  C.  M.  Hogarth,  Philadelphia,  are  the  incorpo- 
rators. 

Dougherty  &  Bachram,  North  American  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers  of  scales,  will  build  a  one-story  ad- 
dition to  their  plant  at  1620  Washington  Street,  about  22  x 
32  ft.     Contract  has  been  awarded. 

A  one-story  power  house,  about  35  x  44  ft.,  will  be 
erected  by  the  Girard  Point  Storage  Co.,  Philadelphia,  at 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Forty-fifth  Avenue,  to  cost  $31,000. 

The  Olson  Testing  Machine  Co.,  1204  Nectarine  Street, 
Philadelphia,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

A  one-story  power  plant,  30  x  60  ft.,  will  be  erected  by  the 
Treen  Box  Co.,  Memphis  and  Tioga  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  has  award- 
ed a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shop  at  Fifteenth 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets  to  cost  about  $60,000.  The  com- 
pany recently  established  a  new  record  in  the  completion  of 
an  average  of  nine  locomotives  a  day. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  has  received  a  Government  contract  for  15  de- 
stroyers, similar  to  eight  vessels  now  under  way,  at  a  cost 
of  $19,000,000. 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Woodland  Avenue  and  Sixty-second 
Street,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  cars  and  car  wheels, 
etc.,  will  build  a  new  one-story  shop  addition,  about  100  x 
120  ft.     Contract  has  been  awarded. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  will 
erect  a  one-story  building,  about  64  x  96  ft,  at  Fairview 
Street  and  Broadway. 

Joseph  Palese,  302  Spruce  Street,  Camden,  will  build  a 
new  one-story  machine  shop  at  710-12   South  Second  Street. 

The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  purchased 
a  block  of  land  bounded  by  Front,  Second,  Ulrlch  and  Lloyd 
Streets,   for  proposed   extensions. 

The  Jacob  Wilson  Estate,  Easton,  Pa.,  operating  a  foun- 
dry on  Delaware  Street  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel 
castings,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
one-story  addition,  60  x  130  ft.,  and  35  x  60  ft,  to  cost  about 
$35,000.     J.  Wilson  Harrison  is  manager. 

The  Steacy  Schmidt  Mfg.  Co.,  230  Hay  Street.  York,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  cars,  car  wheels  and  machinery,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  new  foundry  on  Queen  Street  for 
iron  and  steel  castings.  It  has  been  making  extensions  to 
double  its  former  capacity  and  has  purchased  the  plant  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Spangler  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  one  and  two-story  addition,  about 
200  X  980  ft.,  to  be  used  as  a  machine  shop  and  armor  work- 
ing plant. 

The  Prog,  Switch  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  railway  frogs  and  .switches,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of 
an  addition  to  its  plant,  for  extensions  in  the  manganese  de- 
partment. 

The  Carlisle  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Carlisle,  recently  organ- 
ized, has  leased  a  local  factory  which  it  will  equip  and  plans 
to  begin  operations  about  Jan.  1.  Charles  S.  Moomey,  for- 
merly vice-president  of  the  Keystone  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie, 
heads  the  company. 

The  Frick  Co.,  West  Main  Street.  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  will 
build  a  two-story  addition,  about  60  x  90  ft,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  tractors. 

The  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Burnham,  Pa„  manufac- 
turer of  car  and  car  wheels,  is  arranging  for  the  Immediate 
installation  of  equipment  for  gun  forging  work  and  will 
specialize  in  the  production  of  forglngs  and  rough  borings 
for  6 -in.  guns. 

The  Industrial  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Laurel  and  Wash- 
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Ington  Streets.  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has  coiniiieiiced  tlie  erection 
of  a  new  pattern  shop.  It  has  inaugurated  operations  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  acces.sories,  Including  engine 
parts.     George  A.  Mohn  is  president. 

The  Light  Mfg.  &  Foundry  Co.,  I'ottstown,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  aluminum  goods,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of 
an  addition.     E.   S.   Pretz  is  president. 

The  Johnstown  Traction  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  new  car  rejiair  plant  at 
Coopersdale.      George   N.   Smith   is  chief  engineer. 

The  New  Castle  Construction  Co.,  New  Castle,  Del.,  hav- 
ing completed  its  Russian  order  for  shells,  has  closed  its 
plant. 

The  Bower  Auction  Co.,  Media,  Pa.,  has  purchased  a  flve- 
acre  tract  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  has  begun 
the  construction   of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  anchors. 


Baltimore 

Haltimoke,  Ml).,  Sept.  17. 

Mayor  James  H.  Preston  has  launched  an  energetic  cam- 
paign to  have  the  Government  establish  one  of  its  shipbuild- 
ing plants  here  and  also  to  have  capitalists  interest  tl'.em- 
selves  in  some  of  the  yards  already  established  with  the  view 
to  securing  contracts  for  them.  As  a  step  along  this  line  he 
has  sent  out  letters  to  leading  men.  The  plants  mentioned 
in  this  connection  are  the  Mann  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Henry 
Smith  &  Sons  and  the  Coastwise  Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  Coale  Muffler  &  Safety  Valve  Co.,  325  East  Oliver 
street,  Baltimore,  will  erect  a  two-story  building,  32  x 
40  ft.  The  contract  has  been  awarded  to  Gladfelter  ^: 
Chambers,  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Roland  Avenue. 

The  first  unit  of  the  plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Essington,  Pa.,  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by 
Jan.  1,  employing  about  5000  men.  By  the  middle  of  1918 
about  22,000  will  be  employed.  Steam  machinery  and  tur- 
bines will  be  the  first  products. 

The  Maryland  Metal  Cross  Tie  Co.,  Munsey  Building, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  one-story 
building,  about  200  x  400  ft.,  to  cost  $100,000.  Thornton  W. 
Price,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,   is  the  engineer. 

The  McNamara  Brothers  Co.,  Ransteads  Wharf,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  manufacturer  of  boilers,  tanks,  etc.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  on  Bush  Street  to 
fittst  about  $15,000. 

Paul  W.  Custer,  Cumberland,  Md.,  associated  with  the 
lUnlted  States  Sales  Service  Corporation,  is  organizing  a 
(Company  to  establish  a  local  brass  working  plant,  including 
foiling  mill  and  other  departments. 

The  Richmond  Engineering  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  manu- 
facturer of  sheet  metal  specialties,  is  planning  for  the  erection 
of  a  two-story,  brick  and  steel  addition. 

fhe  Eastern  Shore  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sharptown,  Md..  re- 
cently incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  is  planning 
for  the  operation  of  a  local  shipbuilcjing  plant. 


New  England 

Boston,   Sept.    17. 

Machine  tool  builders  are  working  at  highest  speed  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  for  their  product,  but  are  them- 
selves buying  little  new  equipment.  General  machinery 
makers  are  In  the  market  for  some  new  equipment,  but  large 
orders  or  inquiries  originating  In  New  England  are  the  ex- 
ception. The  Blake  &  Knowles  works  of  the  Worthtngton 
Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  have  a  good-sized  Inquiry 
out  for  equipment  for  an  addition.  The  company  Is  busy 
making  pumps  for  shipbuilders  and  If  certain  contracts  which 
local  ship  builders  expect  materialize,  a  further  enlargement 
of  the  Blake  &  Knowles  works  Is  expected  to  follow.  The 
Watertown  Arsenal  has  recently  added  two  42-ln.  and  two 
86-ln.  lathes. 

The  United  States  Airplane  Co.,  recently  organized  In 
Delaware,  has  purchased  a  site  In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
will  build  a  plant  for  the  construction  of  airplanes,  engines 
and  for  a  school  of  Instruction  In  flying.  The  first  building 
li  to  be  ready  for  operations  In  30  days  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  equipment  Is  ready  for  delivery.  The  company  will 
build  a  new  type  of  engine  which  Is  said  to  develop  1  hp. 
per  lb.  of  weight  and  to  be  rated  at  nearly  350  hp.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  an  announcement  of  officials  will  be  made  this 
week.  The  first  unit  of  the  plant  will  be  a  factory  100  x  300 
ft.,  one  story,  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  buildings  projected 
and  their  equipment  will  be  about  $500,000. 

The  Federal  Stoker  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  Incorporated 
with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000.     John  J.  HammeVs 


Is  president  and  All»'rt  H.   Wright,  50  Saville  Avenue,  Quin<'y. 
treasurer. 

The  Ciroton  Iron  Works,  CJroton,  Conn.,  has  begun  the 
erection  of  a  building,   150  x  350  ft.,  one  and  two  Htories. 

The  ('olt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1«  re- 
ceiving bids  on  a  forge  shop,  40  x  225  ft.,  one  story, 

The  American  Chain  Co..  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  announces 
plans  for  the  erection  of  two  buildings  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  one 
60  X  305  ft.,  and  the  other,  56  x  506  ft.  Both  are  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  80  days  and  will  co.st  about  $250,000.  The 
comi)any  has  received  Government  contracts  for  heavy  an- 
chor  chains. 

Work  is  well  undei-  way  on  an  erecting  shop  and  other 
buildings  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown.  Mass.  The 
contract  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  about  $500,000. 

The  Waterbury  Buckle  Co.,  Waterbury.  Conn.,  is  to  build 
three  additions,  16  x  34  ft.,  14  x  27  ft.,  and  14  x  20  ft.,  one 
story. 

The  Donnelly  Iron  Works,  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Frank  A. 
Donnelly  is  president  and  treasurer. 

The  Fitchburg  Engine  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  received 
a  Government  contract  to  build  18  marine  engines,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  Jan.  1,  1919.  Additions  are  being  made  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  Millbury  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Millbury.  Ma.ss.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition,  50  x  64  ft.,  and  for  a 
building  to  be  devoted  to  pattern  storage  and  office.  A  2-ton 
Heroult  furnace  is  being  installed.  The  changes  under  way 
will  enable  the  company  to  double  its  present  working  force 
of  60  men. 

The  Housatonic  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
awarded  a  contract  for  10  wooden  ships  as  noted  last  week, 
has  erected  a  machine  shop  and  four  ship  ways  and  has 
six  more  ship  ways  under  construction.  The  officers  are 
Simon  Lake,  president :  Thomas  L.  Lake,  vice-president ; 
Kenneth  W.  McNeil,  secretary ;  Carl  Foster,  treasurer,  and 
Foster  L.  Kawkins.  general  manager. 

The  Government  is  soon  to  ask  bids  on  the  erection  of 
five  ordnance  buildings  and  a  machine  shop  at  New  London, 
Conn. 

The  Trego  Motors  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  testing  building,  51  x  51  ft.,  and  work  on  the 
building  has   begun. 

The  Bantam  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Bantam,  Conn.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition  to  Its  machine  shop,  42  x 
80  ft.,  two  stories. 

The  Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.,  is  to  build 
an  addition,  72  x  170  ft.,  two  stories. 

The  Scovlll  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  pattern  building  and  garage,  62  x  216  ft.,  four 
stories. 

The  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  to  build  an 
addition  40  x  100  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Lombard  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  three-story  building  to  replace  one  recently 
destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Bush  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $39,700  to  $125,000.  No  new  building 
operations  are  contemplated  but  the  working  force  will  be 
Largely  increased.  The  principal  product  of  the  company  is 
radiators  for  tractors,  commercial  cars  and  aeroplanes. 

The  Wright  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  is  to  build  an  80-room 
hotel  for  employees  of  its  Palmer,  Mass.,  plant. 

The  Connecticut  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
has  been  Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $3,500.  The  in- 
corporators are  Franklin  W.  Cohen  and  Samuel  J.  Llfty,  both 
of  Ansonia,  and  Henry  L.  and  Benjamin  Silver,  Waterbury. 

The  Fitzgerald  Mfg.  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.,  has  had  plans 
drawn  for  an  addition,  100  x  140  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn., 
has  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  adjoining  Its  present  plant. 

The  Hendey  Machine  Co.,  Torrlngton,  Conn.,  has  secured 
a  permit  for  the  erection  of  an  addition,  65  x  160  ft. 

Wood  &  McClure,  yacht  builders,  City  Island,  N.  Y.,  who 
some  time  ago  purchased  a  part  of  the  plant  of  the  Holmes 
Motor  Works,  Mystic,  Conn.,  have  bought  the  machine  shop 
formerly  owned  by  the  Holmes  Co.  and  a  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending back  100  ft.  from  the  water  front.  It  is  reported 
that  repair  work  on  Government  vessels  will  be  undertaken. 

The  American  Thermos  Bottle  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  iias 
purchased  additional  land  on  which  a  building  to  cost  $50,000 
will   be   erected. 

The  North  Dlghton  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $40,800.  Daniel 
Crotty  Is  president  and  John  P.  Dary,  23  South  Street, 
treasurer. 
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The  Athol  Homes  Corporation.  Athol,  Mass.,  has  been 
oiganized  with  capital  stock  of  $150,000  to  build  working- 
men's  homes.  John  A.  McGregor,  president  Union  Twist  Drill 
Co.,  is  president,  and  Frank  E.  Wing,  treasurer.  L.  S. 
Starrett  Co.   is  treasurer. 

Henry  Fletcher  and  Joseph  P.  Burlingame  were  appointed 
receivers  of  the  Metal  Products  Corporation,  Providence,  R.  I., 
on  Sept.  11.  The  company  specialized  in  the  automatic  pro- 
duction of  drawing,  forming,  piercing  and  blanking  work. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  17. 

Two  lists  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  trade,  one 
embracing  several  large  tools  wanted  by  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  for  delivery  at  their  Beloit,  Wis.,  plant,  the  value  of 
which  will  be  close  to  $75,000  ;  and  another  of  fair  size  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Buda  Co.,  Harvey,  111.  The  headlight  de- 
partment of  the  latter  company  will  fulfill  a  Government 
order  for  which  the  tools  are  needed.  The  Inland  Steel  Co., 
Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  is  in  the  market  for  large  lathes,  a  big 
gear-cutting  machine  and  a  tool-room  grinder,  the  aggregate 
cost  of  which  will  be  about  $50,000.  The  scarcity  of  large 
tools  is  so  acute  that  some  dealers  are  not  able  to  bid  on 
some  of  the  machines  wanted.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  Co.  has  taken  estimates  on  three  machines,  a  belt- 
driven  42-in.  upright  drill  press;  30-in.  lathe.  10  ft.  between 
centers,  and  a  single  crank  planer,  24  in.  x  6  ft. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  has  placed  a  few  odd  or- 
ders, but  has  much  more  to  buy.  Its  activities  have  been 
seriously  impeded  by  labor  troubles.  The  Stone  &  Webster 
Corporation,  Boston  and  New  York,  has  sent  to  some  Western 
representatives  of  tool  builders  a  large  list  of  machines  for 
shipment  to  France,  with  the  reriuest  that  quotations  be 
f.o.b.  Newport  News,  Va.  Dealers  can  do  little  or  nothing 
with   the   list   for   territorial   reasons. 

While  purchasing  of  odd  tools  forms  a  good  aggregate,  it 
is  notable  that  little  buying  is  being  done  by  the  smaller 
jobbing  shops  and  manufacturers,  for  the  reason  that  prices 
of  both  new  and  second-hand  machines  are  so  high  that  the 
man  with  a  small  capital  does  not  purchase  unless  the  most 
urgent  need  exists.  The  scarcity  of  many  tools  is  another 
deterrent  factor  to  activity.  Many  of  the  new  and  second- 
hand machines  in  warehouses  have  already  been  sold,  but 
are  being  held  for  future  delivery.  The  most  difficult  to 
secure  are  large  boring  mills,  heavy  gear  cutting,  planing, 
horizontal   boring  and   radial   drilling  machines. 

It  is  predicted  by  excellent  authority  that  the  placing  of 
Government  shell  orders  in  and  near  Chicago  is  not  far 
distant,  whereon  a  scramble  for  the  smaller  sizes  of  ma- 
chine tools  will  take  place.  Local  sellers  continue  to  derive 
considerable  business  from  the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  the  Har- 
ley-Davidson  Motor  Co.  and  other  Milwaukee  interests. 

The  Linden  Ice  Machine  Co.,  2640  Holly  Avenue,  Chicago, 
has  started  work  on  a  two-story  mill  construction  shop,  49  x 
100  ft.,  at  4849  and  4851  Grand  Avenue,  to  cost  $15,000. 
Charles  Kophamer,  601  North  Homan  Avenue,  has  the  con- 
tract. 

The  contract  for  an  additional  one-story  foundry,  60  x  120 
ft.,  at  2119  to  2123  Carroll  Avenue,  Chicago,  for  the  Monlghan 
Foundry  Co.,  has  been  awarded  to  F.  E.  Doherty,  133  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

Charles  W.  Secord,  417  West  117th  Street,  has  been  award- 
ed the  general  contract  for  a  one-story  factory,  90  x  123.5  ft., 
to  cost  $30,000,  to  be  erected  for  the  Belden  Mfg.  Co.,  2300 
South  Western  Avenue.  It  is  to  be  a  section  of  a  plant  that 
ultimately   will  cost   $100,000. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  foundry,  75  x  100  ft.,  at 
Fulton  and  Curtis  Streets,  Chicago,  for  H.  G.  Lang,  162  North 
May  Street. 

The  Union  Specialty  Machine  Co.,  300  West  Kinzie  Street, 
Chicago,  is  planning  the  construction  of  an  eight-story  fac- 
tory. 

The  Interstate  Brass  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  cai)ital  of  $10,000  by  Maxwell  L.  Herman,  A.  L.  Ep- 
stein  and   Morris   Lasdon,   1325   Turner  Avenue. 

The  Metal  Produce  Co.,  Chicago,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $5,000  to  $20,000,  and  changed  its  location  from 
1749  Grace  Street  to  100  South  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  taken  out  a  permit  for  a  one- 
story  brick  extension  to  a  machine  shop,  69  x  160  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Eighty-seventh  Street  and  Mackinaw  Avenue,  South 
Chicago,  at  a  co.st  of  $40,000.  Leonard  C.  B.  Holmbee  Is  the 
architect. 

Peter  W.  Meyn  of  Gcstlin,  Meyn  &  Co..  has  sold  approxi- 
mately 32  acres  of  land  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  on  which  a  plant 
for  the  construction  of  tank  cars  is  to  be  built.  The  identity 
of  the  company  has  not  been  disclosed  but  it  is  said  to  be 
an  established  one,  and  plans  building  at  once. 


The  Western  Electric  Co.  will  erect  a  one-story  brick  fac- 
tory at  4537-39  West  Twenty-second  Street,  Chicago,  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000.     Walter  R.  Kattelle  Is  the  architect. 

The  Bradwield  Sales  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  by  J.  S.  Bradfleld,  T.  Brad- 
fleld  and  H.  S.  Bradfleld.  It  will  manufacture  automobile 
parts,  accessories,  complete  machines,  and  will  transact  other 
business   incidental  thereto. 

The  Comet  Automobile  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  has  started  the 
construction  of  Its  new  plant  which,  when  completed,  will 
cost  approximately  $140,000.  The  first  unit  will  be  150  x  600 
ft.,  running  north  and  south  along  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Vandalia  railroads.  It  will  be  one-story,  of  concrete  and 
steel,  while  the  front  section  will  be  two  stories  and  will 
contain  the  administrative  offices.  An  office  building  will  also 
be  erected  south  of  the  factory. 

The  Merrlll-Hlgglns  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  by  H.  B.  Merrill,  E.  A,  Hig- 
gins  and  C.  J.  Miller,  to  manufacture  stoves,  furnaces,  heat- 
ing plants  and  heavy  hardware. 

The  Republic  Phonograph  Co.  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  has 
been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to 
manufacture  phonographs.  L.  L.  and  B.  F.  Cowan  and  P. 
Zak  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Moline  Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  ite 
plant,  about  110  x  260  ft. 

The  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  specializing  in  the 
production  of  high  grade  steel  for  tools,  has  placed  its  new 
plant  in  operation,  which  has  been  In  course  of  construction 
for  the  past  year.  It  is  expected  to  install  additional  ma- 
chinery to  run  at  full  capacity  within  the  next  month,  with 
the  employment  of  about  500  hands. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,   Wis.,   Sept.    17. 

Contracts  and  orders  for  a  vast  variety  of  material  for 
Government  purposes  are  coming  in  so  rapidly  that  the 
metal-working  Industry  is  being  taxed  to  a  degree  never 
before  known.  The  Immediate  problem  is  to  find  facilltlea 
.sufficient  to  handle  all  the  business,  a  con?iderable  volume 
of  which  has  been  turned  away,  because  there  is  no  hope  that 
required  deliveries  can  be  met.  Manufacturers  of  internal 
combustion  engines  for  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors  and  air- 
planes are  finding  it  difficult  to  produce  the  number  required 
by  their  bookings.  The  present  metal-working  capacity  la 
perhaps  twice  as  large  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  yet  facilities  are 
lacking  to  meet  all  demands. 

The  Kempsmith  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  maker  of  milling 
machines,  has  awarded  contracts  for  the  erection  of  another 
shop  extension,  102  x  200  ft.,  of  brick,  steel  and  reinforced 
concrete,  with  sawtooth  roof,  which,  together  with  additions 
erected  the  past  eight  months,  will  more  than  treble  the 
capacity. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer 
of  electric  controlling  devices,  expects  to  begin  work  within 
10  days  on  the  construction  of  the  second  unit  of  its  new 
plant  at  Twelfth  Street  and  St.  Paul  Avenue,  which  eventually 
will  cost  about  $1,250,000  and  involve  the  replacement  of 
practically  all  structures  comprising  the  old  works.  The 
first  unit  is  now  ready  for  occupancy.  Each  unit  will  be  50  x 
200  ft.,  seven  stories  and  basement,  of  reinfored  concrete, 
A.  W.  Berresford  is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  Standard  Crucible  Steel  Castings  Co.,  719  Thirtieth 
Street,  Milwaukee,  will  erect  a  one-story  foundry  addition, 
30  X  60  ft.,  of  brick  and  reinforced  concrete.  Theodore  F, 
Schutz  is  the  architect. 

The  Falls  Motors  Corporation,  Sheboygan  Palls,  Wis.,  has 
taken  a  contract  for  furnishing  cylinder  castings  and  other 
parts  for  5000  airplane  motors  to  the  Curtiss  Airplane  Co., 
delivery  to  begin  Sept.  22.  The  company  recently  doubled 
its  capacity  and  is  employing  more  than  600  men. 

The  United  States  Switch  Co.,  a  Delaware  corporation 
with  $1,750,000  capital  stock,  which  has  been  granted  a  Wis- 
consin charter,  will  establish  a  plant  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  to 
manufacture  automatic  railroad  and  electric  railroad  switchea 
and  other  equipment,  appliances  and  safety  devices.  It  haa 
purchased  the  former  plant  of  the  Eau  Claire  Mfg.  Co.  and 
five  acres  of  ground,  and  will  award  contracts  at  once  for 
several  buildings.  The  officers  are :  President,  James  W. 
Hubbard,  Eau  Claire ;  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
T.  C.  Hadley,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  executive  committee,  N.  J. 
Whelan,  J.  J.  Ott,  R.  B.  Gillette,  F.  E.  Nlcoles  and  R.  L. 
Meader. 

The  Universal  Motor  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  manufacturing 
electric  lighting  units  for  army  trucks,  field  machine-shops, 
farms,  etc.,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant  from  75 
to  100  per  cent  by  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition,  40  x 
165   ft.      The  owner.s   of  the  company   recently  organized   the 
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Universal  Foundry  Co.,  Oshkosh,  which  Is  operating  a  shop 
to  provide  castings  for  the  motor  company  and  other  con- 
sumers. 

The  Milwaukee  Tank  Works,  851  Klnnlckinnlc  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to 
$100,000.  It  manufactures  light  and  heavy  sheet  steel  tanks, 
stacks,  etc.,  and  has  been  enlarging  its  facilities  the  last  four 
or  five  months.     R.  L.  Blenenstok  is  president. 

The  Cluley  Multiplier  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis., has  suspended 
production  of  its  multiplying  machines  pending  Important 
developments  in  the  design,  and  is  occupying  its  facilities  at 
present  by  the  manufacture  of  automobile  accessories  and 
specialties,  which  include  jacks,  tire  pumps,  superheated 
manifolds,  tire  meters,  headlight  reflectors,  dimmers,  etc. 
John  P.  Cluley  is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  American  Auto  Body  Co.,  531  Caswell  Block,  Mil- 
waukee, will  expend  about  $80,000  in  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  frame  and  metal-working  plant,  four  stories, 
100  X  300  ft.,  of  reinforced  concrete,  brick  and  steel.  David 
J.  Borun  is  treasurer. 

The  West  Bend  Aluminum  Co.,  West  Bend,  Wis.,  is  taking 
bids  this  week  for  the  erection  of  additions  costing  $75,000. 
The  plans  call  for  a  three-story  reinforced  concrete  shop, 
72  X  190  ft.,  and  a  one-story  wing,  50  x  60  ft. 

The  Davis  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  gasoline  engine  manufac- 
turer, has  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  core  building,  92  x  100  ft.,  to  the  Robert  L.  Reisinger 
Co.,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Milwaukee.  The  com- 
pany is  completing  work  on  a  large  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  addition,  to  be  served  by  the  new  core  building.  Frank 
M.  Davis  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  A.  E.  Martin  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  705-723  Park 
Street,  Milwaukee,  is  making  a  number  of  additions  and 
erecting  a  new  office  building  costing  $5,000. 


Indianapolis 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Sept.  17. 

A  great  increase  in  the  number  of  machine  tools  booked 
was  noted  in  the  past  week  and  in  addition  many  inquiries 
were  received  for  large  orders.  Dealers  state  that  the  fall 
business  has  opened  with  more  of  a  rush  than  was 
anticipated,   due   to   many  companies    enlarging   their   plants. 

The  general  manufacturing  business  in  this  district  is  very 
good,  brass,  copper,  aluminum  and  iron-working  plants  work- 
ing to  capacity.  Shipbuilding  companies  are  unable  to  keep 
up  with  orders  and  despite  reports  to  the  contrary  pleasure 
car  manufacturers  are  well  supplied  with  orders.  Banks 
are  growing  more  conservative  on  loans  and  as  a  result  new 
industries  are  not  being  formed  as  rapidly  as  formerly. 

The  plant  of  the  Standard  Screw  Products  Co.,  Bellevue 
and  Warren  Avenues,  Detroit,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Sept.  12 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  $400,000.  It  was  engaged  in  turning 
standard  machines  for  the  United  States  Government,  and 
more  than  400  men  are  thrown  out  of  work. 

The  Air-O-Flex  Automobile  Corporation,  570  Penobscot 
Building,  Detroit,  has  announced  it  will  manufacture  a  li^- 
ton  flexible  suspension  truck.  The  company  was  incorporated 
in  Delaware,  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $2,500,000. 
E.  M.  Walker,  Jr.,  is  president,  and  Mr.  Kreis,  research  engi- 
neer of  the  Continental  Motor  Co.,  is  vice-president  and  chief 
engineer. 

The  I.,andover  Motor  Truck  Co.  will  occupy  the  plant  of 
the  Marinette  Iron  Works,  Marinette.  Mich.  Machinery  will 
be  in.stalled  and  operations  will  begin  shortly. 

The  Muskegon  PJnginfe  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  capitalized  at 
$1.''.0,000,  will  begin  the  manufacture  of  a  2-ton  truck  Oct.  1. 
C.  E.  Johnson  is  president  and  general  manager.  J.  A.  Mohr- 
hardt,  vice-president,  and  L.  H.  Shuh,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  plant  of  the  Duplex  Truck  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
will  be  completed  by  Nov.  1.  It  is  72  x  402  ft,  with  a  wing 
72  x  306  ft,  two  stories,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  7r> 
trucks  per  month.     H.  M.  Lee  is  general  manager. 

The  Kuhlman  Electric  Co.,  Bay  City,  has  completed  plans 
for  the  construction  of  additions  to  its  plant. 

The  Flottorp  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  aircraft 
proijcllers,  will  move  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  increased 
capacity  has  been  secured.  It  has  a  large  Government 
'ontract  and  operations  will  begin  within  30  days. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Textile  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  completed  a  new  factory  and  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  a  power  house  to  cost  $8,000. 

The  Clipper  Belt  Lacer  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  build- 
ing a  power  house  at  a  cost  of  $8,000. 

The  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  Detroit,  will  erect  a  one- 
story  steel  frame  factory,  100  x  560  ft.,  and  23  ft  high,  for 
use  of  its  airplane  division  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200,000. 

The  Henseler  Trolley  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Holden  Avenue,  De- 
troit, will  build  a  new  one-story  machine  shop  and  foundry. 
about  35  X  150  ft     E.  J.  Fezzey  is  manager. 


Indianapolis,  Sept.  17. 

The  plant  of  the  Peerless  Wire  Works,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  will  be  rebuilt.  Contract  has  been 
let  for  two  buildings,  26  x  70  ft.,  and  28  x  70  ft,  respectively, 
giving  8000  ft.  of  floor  space. 

The  Hammond  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Jay-Vee  Differential  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from   $110,000   to   $125,000. 

G.  A.  Robinson,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  disposed  of  his  inter- 
est in  the  Standard  Plating  &  Brass  Co.,  and  will  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  alumi- 
num castings.  He  is  building  a  new  foundry,  30  x  100  ft, 
especially  for  this  purpose  at  Sixth  Street  and  the  Big  Four 
Railroad,  work  on  which  is  well  under  way. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  will  build 
car-repair  shops  and  other  terminal  facilities  at  its  new  yards 
now  under  construction  at  Richmond,   Ind.,  to  cost   $250,000. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.   17. 

Machinery  dealers  report  a  good  volume  of  orders  for 
single  tools  and  for  lots  up  to  10  machines.  The  demand  is 
mostly  from  makers  of  airplane  parts,  munitions  and  motor 
trucks.  Some  inquiry  for  large  machines  for  gun  plants  is 
still  pending.  The  Hampton  Roads  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Cleveland,  which  contemplates  building  a  plant  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  has  deferred  the  purchase  of  shipbuilding  equip- 
ment until  it  secures  expected  Government  contracts  for 
boats.  Among  orders  placed  the  past  week  was  one  by  a 
local  company  for  a  number  of  machines  for  a  new  tool 
room.  Automatic  screw  machinery  in  small  lots  is  in  fairly 
good  demand,  but  no  large  inquiries  are  pending.  The  de- 
mand for  standard  screw  machine  products  for  Government 
work  is  heavy.  Many  manufacturing  plants  in  this  section 
have  Government  orders  on  their  books  and  much  additional 
work  of  a  miscellaneous  character  is  coming  out. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  will 
build  a  malleable  iron  foundry,  160  x  260  ft.,  in  connection 
with  its  gray  iron  foundry,  which  will  be  used  particularly  for 
Government  work.  The  plant  will  be  equipped  with  two  air 
furnaces  and  other  required  equipment,  including  annealing 
ovens  and  molding  machines,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  pur- 
chased. A  second  building  will  be  erected  to  be  used  as  a 
machine  shop. 

The  Cleveland  Brass  &  Copper  Mills,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
placed  its  new  plant  partially  in  operation  this  week.  It  will 
have  a  monthly  capacity  of  about  3,000,000  lb.  of  sheet  brass 
and  rods  and  is  starting  with  about  one-fifth  of  full  ca- 
pacity which  will  be  increased  as  remaining  sections  are 
ready  for  operation. 

The  Lakewood  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Gallon  Dynamic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Gallon, 
Ohio,  which  it  will  use  for  the  manufacture  of  storage  bat- 
tery trucks  and  trailers,  with  a  four  wheel  steer  and  four 
wheel  drive.  An  extension  will  be  built  as  soon  as  plans  can 
be  prepared.  In  addition  to  this  and  its  Cleveland  plant  the 
company  now  owns  and  operates  works  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  and 
Milwaukee. 

The  Austin  Co,  Cleveland,  has  recently  taken  contracts 
for  an  addition  50  x  420  ft.  for  the  Frankford  Asenal  and  for 
a  new  building  for  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $180,000  to  $600,000.  No  ex- 
tensions are  contemplated. 

Brennan  &  McBride,  6719  Carnegie  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
will  erect  a  two-story  building.  50  x  120  ft.,  to  be  occupied 
partly  by  a  machine  shop  for  automobile  repair. work. 

The  Kilby  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Is  making  some  changes 
and  improvements  to  its  plant  which  will  increase  its  machine 
shop   capacity. 

The  Manufacturers'  Brush  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  purchased 
a  site  on  West  114th  Street,  where  it  contemplates  erecting 
a  new  plant  next  spring. 

The  J.  C.  Ulmer  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  erect  a  two-story  fac- 
tory at  East  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Kelly  Avenue  to  cost 
$20,000.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  Poe  Engineering 
Co. 

The  American  Auto  Trimming  Co..  Cleveland,  has  acquired 
a  two-acre  site  adjoining  its  plant  on  East  Seventy-second 
Street,  and  it  is  reported,  plans  the  erection  of  a  factory 
addition. 

The  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  having 
l)lans  prepared  for  its  new  foundry  and  is  expected  to  pur- 
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chase  equipment  shortly.  It  will  probably  be  equipped  with 
two  cupolas,  with  a  daily  melting  capacity  of  about  50  tons, 
and  designed  to  make  large  gray  iron  castings  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  company's  line  of  presses,  which  are  now 
furnished   by  outside  foundries. 

The  Smith  Gas  Engineering  Co.,  Lexington,  Ohio.  Is  build- 
ing gas  producer  plants  for  use  in  connection  with  heat 
treating  furnaces  for  the  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus;  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  and  the  Reliance  Mfg.  Co.,  Mas- 
eillon,  Ohio,  and  several  units  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  De- 
troit, where  it  installed  two  6-section  plants  several  months 
ago. 

The  Burt  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  received  an  order 
for  125  24-in.  Burt  ventilators  and  bases  to  provide  fresh  air 
in  the  quarters  of  the  army  in  France.  The  company  has 
shipped  50  ventilators  for  use  at  Camp  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison at  Indianapolis. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  17. 
If  all  inquiries  now  being  figured  on  should  develop  into 
orders  it  would  be  impossible  for  local  machine  tool  builders 
to  catch  up  with  the  demand  in  over  a  year.  The  majority 
already  have  sufficient  business  in  hand  to  keep  their  plants 
in  full  operation  several  months  ahead.  Inquiries  are  from 
steel  mills,  shipbuilders  and  manufacturers  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines.  The  railroads  are  not  buying  any  machines 
except  for  replacement. 

The  Niles  Tool  Works  Co.,  Hamilton.  Ohio,  is  again  hav- 
ing trouble  with  its  molders.  The  foundry  was  started  last 
week,  but  was  compelled  to  close  the  second  day.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  simply  a  demand  for  recognition  of  the  union 
A  temporary  Federal  injunction  against  the  strikers  was 
obtained  last  week  and  the  case  will  be  heard  in  Cincinnati 
Sept.  24. 

Airplane  makers  have  bought  machine  tools  quite  heavily 
in  this  market,  including  sensitive  drilling  machines,  etc.  It 
is  stated  that  much  more  business  from  this  source  is  ex- 
pected to  come  to  light  within  a  few  days. 

It  is  reported  that  the  B.  A.  We.sche  Electric  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, maker  of  small  electric  motors  and  generators,  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  new  factory  that  will  enable  it  to  double  its 
output. 

The  Recording  &  Computing  Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio  it 
is  reported,  has  received  a  large  Government  order  for 
war  munitions.  Its  present  plant  was  built  to  make  shell 
detonating  devices  for  the  Allies. 

It  is  reported  that  the  International  Harvester  Co.  will  en- 
large Its  plant  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  tractors  and  motor  trucks.  Heretofore  the 
plant  was  operated  almost  entirely  as  a  foundry. 

The  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  soon  be  under  cover  and 
ready  for  the  necessary  equipment. 

The  Victor  Rubber  Co..  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  build  an 
addition  to  its  plant.     W.  H.  Christman  is  the  architect. 

The  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Springfield  Metallic  Cas- 
ket Co.,  Springfield.  Ohio,  will  be  62  x  150  ft.,  three  stories. 
of  brick,  concrete  and  steel.  J.  A.  Poss  has  been  awarded 
the  contract. 

The  Portsmouth  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth.  Ohio  is 
removing  to  a  new  building  on  Gallia  Street. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  Foundry  &  Engineering  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Ohio,  has  been  Incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  by 
James  J.  Sexton  and  others. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Sept.   17. 

Numerous  orders,  delayed  on  account  of  high  prices,  are 
now  being  booked  by  local  machinery  manufacturers.  Ice- 
making  machinery  is  unusually  active.  Dealers  report  a  big 
demand  for  hoisting  engines,  while  a  dearth  of  casings  and 
other  supplies  needed  by  the  oil  well  industry  continues. 
Skilled  labor  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  Vogt  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  1402  West  Main  Street, 
Louisville,  is  in  the  market  for  a  second-hand,  15-ton  alter- 
nating-current electric  crane,  to  span  40  ft.  3  in.  and  to  lift 
25  ft.,  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  Pittsburgh  and  Louis- 
ville, has  taken  over  the  Ahreas  &  Ott  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville, 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Ahrens  &  Ott  Division  of  the 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  It  will  continue  to  handle 
plumbers'  supplies  and  fixtures  and  steam  fitters'  and 
machinists'  supplies. 


Fire,  Sept.  13,  destroyed  the  pumping  plant  of  the  mu- 
nicipal waterworks  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  boilers. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  asking  for 
dealers'  prices  on  two  150-hp.  return  tubular  boilers,  of  125 
to  150  lb.  working  pressure,  with  complete  data;  and  prices 
on  a  second-hand  steam  pump,  4%  or  5-in.,  to  pump  water 
220  ft.   high,  in  good  condition  and  for  immediate  shipment. 

The  Central  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufac- 
ture metal  specialties.  Herman  and  Benjamin  B.  Kort  are 
the    principal    incorporators. 


Texas 


Austin,  Sept.  15. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  conservation  law  of  the  State, 
which  will  be  passed  by  the  Legislature,  will  cause  a  great 
impetus  to  irrigation  and  drainage  projects  and  will  create  a 
big  demand  for  machinery. 

The  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  will  equip  its  new  plant 
now  in  course  of  construction,  with  modern  machinery,  and 
will   give  employment   to   125   skilled  mechanics. 

The  Multa  Power  Tractor  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  R.  W.  Wynne  is 
a  stockholder. 

The  George  W.  Pittman  Co.,  Waco,  will  build  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  shovel  handles. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  17. 

The  Loeb  Compress  Co.,  Ruston,  La.,  has  been  organized 
by  Henry  Loeb  and  others  of  Shreveport,  La.,  and  will  equip 
a  cotton  compress  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000. 

The  Williams  &  Miller  Gin  Co.,  Elk  City,  Okla.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  Sam  Wil- 
liams, A.  O.  Miller  and  others  and  will  equip  a  cotton  ginnery 
and  compress. 

Scooba,  Miss.,  is  in  the  market  for  equipment  for  an  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant. 

The  Davis  Mfg.  Co.,  Enid,  Okla.,  will  equip  a  plant  to 
manufacture  threshing  machines  and  separators,  including 
a  machine  shop  and  foundry,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000. 
W.   R.   Lence   is  president  and  G.   E.   Richmond,   engineer. 

The  Oil  State  Refining  Co.,  Enid,  Okla.,  capitalized  at 
$250,000.  will  equip  a  pumping  station  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  10,000  bbl.  and  a  refinery  with  a  capacity  of  2500  bbl. 

The  Enid  Oil  &  Pipe  Line  Co..  H.  H.  Champlin  in  charge, 
will  equip  a  pipe  line  and  pumping  stations,  the  contemplated 
investment  being  $200,000. 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will  equip  a  cold  storage 
plant  and  are  in  the  market  for  about  $5,000  worth  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  J.  M.  Dabney,  mayor,  will  expend  about 
$150,000   in  the  equipment  of  a  municipal  ice  plant. 

The  Fort  Smith  Metal  Products  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has 
increased  its  capital  by  $50,000  and  will  enlarge  its  capacity 
to  manufacture  1000  iron  beds  per  day. 

Galena,  Mo.,  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor,  will  ex- 
pend about  $100,000  in  the  equipment  of  a  waterworks 
plant. 

H.  J.  Wobus,  Fullerton  Building,  St.  Louis,  is  reported  in 
the  market  for  equipment  for  isolated  plants,  including  oil 
engines  of  30  hp.   and   generators  of  25   kw.   capacity. 


California 

Los  Angkles,  Sept.   11. 

The  Cochise  Machine  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  machine  shop  and 
blacksmith  works,  100  x  105  ft.,  at  Broadway  and  115th 
Street,  South  Los  Angeles. 

The  Pacific  Platinum  Works,  229  East  Ninth  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  has  acquired  property  in  the  vicinity  of  its  plant 
for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  factory,  about  30  x  100  ft., 
plans  for  which  have  been  prepared. 

A  four-story  cold  storage  plant  to  cost  about  $54,000  will 
be  erected  by  Wilson  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  on  Lyon  Street. 

The  Reliable  Storage  Battery  Mfg.  Co..  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  organized  to  operate  a  plant  at  743  North  Main  Street. 
C.  V.  Graham,  1200  East  Main  Street,  Alhambra,  heads  the 
company. 

The  D.  &  B.  Pump  &  Supply  Co.,  2625  Humbolt  Street. 
I.1OS  Angeles,  will  erect  a  one-story  machine  shop,  about  50  x 
160   ft.,   at   2616  Artesian  Street. 
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The  United  States  Hydrogen  Generator  Co.,  L,os  Angeles, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  ?25,000  to  manu- 
facture generator  equipment.  H.  T.  L.  Hlllman,  W.  S.  Von 
Bergen  and  Frank  Sparks  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles,  will  erect  a  one-story  addition,  50  x  150  ft.,  for 
blacksmith  and  forging  work. 

The  Wilmington  Shipbuilding  Co.,  621  Investment  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  has  leased  property  on  the  east  basin  in 
the  Wilmington  section  for  a  new  shipbuilding  plant.  It  has 
received  a  Government  contract  for  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels to  cost  about   $500,000. 

A  one-story  brick  and  concrete  power  plant,  about  80  x 
98  ft.,  will  be  erected  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Los 
Angeles,  at  1126  Mission  Road  for  county  service,  to  cost 
about   $38,500.     William  Davidson  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Bleeker-Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  formerly  op- 
erating a  sheet  metal  working  plant  at  San  Diego,  has  re- 
moved its  works  to  1215-17  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
It  specializes  in  the  production  of  .sheet  metal  work  for 
buildings,  etc. 


The  Markey  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle,  will  build  an  ad- 
ditional frame  machine  shop,  65  x  100  ft.,  one  and  one-half 
stories. 

The  Helser-Unden  Machine  Co.,  Portland,  has  completed 
plans  for  a  one-story  addition,  73  x  100  ft. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Sept.   11. 

To  relieve  the  lumber  shortage,  which  seems  imminent, 
several  wooden  shipbuilders,  it  is  reported,  have  leased  lum- 
ber mills  and  others  have  deals  pending  to  acquire  sawmills 
and  timber  holdings.  It  is  believed  that  unless  a  speedy 
adjustment  of  the  lumber  Strike  is  effected,  wooden  ship- 
builders will  be  forced  to  fabricate  their  own  lumber  to  meet 
shipbuilding  demands. 

Machine  shops  and  foundries  throughout  the  Northwest 
are  working  24  hr.  per  day  to  keep  up  with  the  enormous  de- 
mand for  their  products.  In  many  cases  plants  are  booked 
with  sufficient  orders  to  keep  them  running  for  many  months. 

Allotment  of  contracts  in  New  Westminster  for  the  con- 
struction of  auxiliary  machinery  for  ships  for  the  Imperial 
Munitions  Board,  B.  C,  is  well  under  way,  and  machine 
shops  in  this  city,  Vancouver  and  Victoria  are  receiving 
their  quota.  Contracts  totalling  $60,000  have  been  awarded 
to  shops  in  New  Westminster.  As  rapidly  as  designers  of 
the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  complete  the  designs  for  any 
unit  of  the  work,  they  are  submitted  to  the  Metal  Trades 
Association,  tenders  are  called  for,  and  contracts  let,  distribu- 
tion being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  association.  No  decision 
has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  main  engines  for  the  vessels. 
It  is  considered  possible  that  some  complete  sets  may  be 
built  in  Vancouver  by  the  Wallace  Shipyard,  which  plans  a 
new  shop  for  this  purpose  equipped  with  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery. 

Veltum  &  Clow,  Eugene,  Ore.,  have  been  notified  that  the 
Government  has  approved  the  valve  grinding  machine  in- 
vented by  the  firm,  and  will  order  36  for  use  in  France. 

The  Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works,  Victoria,  has  been  reor- 
ganized under  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 
Ltd.,  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  Olympic  Steel  Works,  Seattle,  has  completed  plans 
for  a  one-story  addition,  73  x  102  ft.,  to  cost  $7,000. 

The  Modern  Torch  Co..  formerly  of  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
operating  a  plant  at  413  Railroad  Avenue,  Seattle,  for  the 
production  of  oxy-acetylene  cutting  and  welding  torches. 

The  Reedsport  Lumber  Co.,  Gardiner,  Ore.,  has  been  in- 
corporated and  will  construct  a  sawmill  at  Reedsport  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  60,000  ft. 

The  Erlckson  Shipbuilding  Co.,  .Seattle,  has  ijurchased  a 
12-acre  site  on  the  Duwamish  Waterway,  on  which  will  be 
erected  a  plant  for  the  construction  of  steel  ships  for  the 
Government.  It  is  stated  the  company  holds  contracts  for 
steel   ships  costing  approximately   $1,000,000  each. 

The  Foundation  Co.,  Portland,  has  secured  permits  for 
the  erection  of  10  350-ft.  shlpways  on  the  harbor  between 
NIcolal  and  Sherloc;k  Streets,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000.  It  has 
also  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  saw 
shed  and  mold  loft  to  cost  $7,000. 

The  King  &  Wlnge  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  in- 
corporated by  Thomas  J.  King,  president ;  B.  Wlnge,  vice- 
president,  and  C.  B.  Wlnge,  secretary-treasurer.  It  will  take 
over  and  enlarge  the  King  &  Wlnge  shipyards  In  West  Seattle. 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  which  has 
Just  completed  four  ways  for  steel  vessels  at  its  yards  on 
Smith's  Island  near  Portland,  Is  now  working  on  plans  for 
four  additional  ways  for  steel  vessels. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  bought  the 
old  Price  shipyard  at  Bandon,  Ore.,  and  will  equip  a  plant 
for  building  wooden  schooners. 

A.  J.  Gyllenberg,  Baker,  Ore.,  will  equip  a  one-story  ma- 
chine shop  50  X  100  ft.,  with  machinery  and  tools  for  auto- 
mobile and  general  Iron  and  steel  work. 


Canada 

Toronto,    Sept.    17. 

The  Morrison  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  will  build  a  plant  on  Lulu 
Island,  B.  C,  to  cost  $25,000. 

W.  A.  Hunter,  Ltd.,  Gait,  Ont.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Frank  Elllngham,  Mary 
H.  Hunter,  and  others,  to  manufacture  automobiles,  parts, 
accessories,  etc. 

The  Canadian  Coil  Co.,  Ltd.,  Walkervllle,  Ont.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Carlos  C. 
Cleverdon,  Frank  Nauta,  Harry  E.  Westerdale,  and  others, 
all  of  Detroit,  to  manufacture  spark  and  ignition  coils,  elec- 
trical goods,  etc. 

The  Henderson  Transfer  &  Lighterage  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort 
William,  Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000  by  Robert  J.  Henderson,  John  R.  Smith,  Frederick 
R.   Morris,  and  others,  to  build  ships. 

Veneers  &  Panels,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  by  Arnold  Wainwright, 
Aubrey  H.  Elder,  D.  Burley-Smith,  and  others. 

The  Hamilton  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
is  in  the  market  for  a  double  drum  hoisting  engine. 

The  Goldie  &  McCulIoch  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gait,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  direct-current  generator,  15  to  20  kw.,  110  to  120 
volts,  from  600  to  700  r.p.m.,  and  to  include  a  rheostat. 

A.  E.  Ponsford,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  has  been  awarded  con- 
tract for  a  plant  at  Tillsonburg,  Ont.,  for  the  Maple  Leaf 
Harvest  Tool  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  It  will  consist  of  five 
buildings,  50  x  60  ft.,  50  x  140  ft.,  50  x  90  ft.,  50  x  90  ft. 
and  100  x  130  ft.,  respectively,  of  concrete  and  steel,  one 
story,  and  will  be  completed  within  three  months. 

The  London  Art  Woodwork  Co.,  London,  Ont.,  is  receiving 
bids  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  and  boiler  house  to  cost 
$15,000.  Watt  &  Blackwell,  Bank  of  Toronto  Building,  are  the 
architects. 

William  &  J.  G.  Greey,  Toronto,  are  in  the  market  for  a 
20  or  25-hp.  motor,  760  r.p.m.,  25  cycle,  550  volts. 

W.  P.  Near,  city  engineer,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  will  re- 
ceive prices  on  motors,  pumps,  fittings,  etc.,  for  the  Facer 
Street  sewage  system. 

New  Toronto,  Ont.,  will  purchase  an  electrical  centrifugal 
pump. 

The  Brunner  Mond  Co.,  Amherstburg,  Ont.,  will  establish 
a  power  house  at  Canard  River.  It  is  erecting  a  plant  at 
Amherstburg  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 

Thomas  McQueen,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  City 
Hall,  Toronto,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  2  for  stop  valves, 
valve-operating  pumps,  etc.,  for  the  main  pumping  station. 


New  Foundries  in  New  England 

(Continued  from  page   651) 


malleable  foundry  last  year  and  is  getting  about  a  25 
per  cent  increase  in  output.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
installation  of  a  number  of  molding  machines.  The 
gray  iron  foundry  has  been  rearranged  and  a  Paxson 
42-in.  cupola  added,  together  with  other  equipment 
which  will  enable  the  company  to  double  the  output 
of  this  department.  The  core  department  has  been  in- 
creased to  double  its  capacity  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  malleable  and  gray  iron  foundries. 

The  Worcester  Foundry  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
a  new  plant,  52  x  198  ft.,  under  construction  and  near- 
ing  completion.  The  main  building  will  be  52  x  198  ft. 
and  the  company  will  conduct  a  general  foundry  busi- 
ness. 

The  Union  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  ex- 
perienced an  increase  of  300  per  cent  in  the  volume  of 
business  and  to  keep  pace  with  this  has  added  a  second 
2-ton  converter  and  a  10-ton  open-hearth  furnace.  The 
present  total  capacity  of  the  plant  is  about  40  tons  a 
day.  Another  10-ton  open-hearth  furnace  is  ordered 
and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  installed  a  further  increase 
in  production  will  be  made.  An  increase  in  equipment 
and  a  considerable  number  of  improvements  will  follow 
further  expansion  of  the  plant. 
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Minimizing  Lost  Motion  in  Foundry 

Keeping  Materials  Flowing  from  Raw  to  Fin- 
ished Product  —  General  Features  of  New 
Chicago  Plant  -  Protection  Against  Fire  Loss 


IN  the  design  and  construction  of  the  new  plant 
of  the  W.  A.  Jones  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Chicago,  two  ideas  were  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  the  designers,  these  ideas  not  being  new,  but  of 
the  kind  invariably  interesting  in  their  evolution. 
It  was  sought  to  arrange  every  building  and  depart- 
ment in  a  manner  that  would  insure  the  continuous 
progression  of  material  from  raw  to  finished 
products ;  in  other  words,  to  have  all  material  move' 
steadily  forward  from  the  receiving  platform  or 
foundry  supply  house,  always  under  roof  and  in- 
variably by  mechanical  means,  until  placed  in  a 
freight  car  or  vehicle  for  shipment.  Also  kept  in 
mind  was  provision  for  future  extension  of  the 
plant.     The  general  desire,  in  conjunction  with  the 


a  manner  to  permit  the  fullest  sequence  of  opera- 
tions. To  facilitate  handling  of  the  product  in  all 
stages  of  manufacture,  every  department,  except 
that  in  which  patterns  are  made,  is  traversed  by  an 
industrial  railway  and  an  electric  monorail  trolley 
hoist  which  augment  the  service  rendered  by  over- 
head traveling  cranes.  The  foundry  and  machine 
shop  are  equipped  with  10-ton  traveling  cranes, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  trolley  crane  is  2  tons.  The 
handling  of  materials  by  manual  labor  is  therefore 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the  work  greatly 
expedited. 

GENERAL  FEATURES   OF   LAY-OUT 

In  the  view  of  the  foundry  herewith,  the  trolley 


Pumps  and  piping  in  the  pump  room.     At  the  ex- 
treme left  l.s  a  1000-gal.  per  min.  pump  for  supply- 
ing water  in  fighting  fire 


Water  .supply  and  fire-fighting  equipment  is  ready  for  use.    Though 

protected  by  the  Chicago  Fire  Department,  the  W.  A.  Jones  Foundry 

&  Machine  Co.  has  a  fire  crew  among  its  own  employees. 


ideas  to  which  reference  is  made,  was  to  provide 
good  lighting  and  ventilation,  and  a  general  lay- 
out that  would  make  for  maximum  efficiency  and 
the  comfort  of  employees.  Before  the  plans  were 
drawn,  many  plants  were  visited,  and  desirable  fea- 
tures, wherever  found,  were  adopted,  if  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  general  plan  was  found  feasible.  The 
company  manufactures  elevating,  conveying  and 
handling  equipment,  power  transmitting  machinery 
and  spur  gear  speed  reducers. 

In  furtherance  of  continuous  movement,  always 
toward  the  goal  of  completion  and  with  all  tendency 
to  retrogression  minimized,  the  plant  is  laid  out  in 
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and  the  industrial  tracks  which  extend  around  the 
four  sides  of  the  foundry  floor  are  shown.  Near 
the  left  center  is  a  turntable  enabling  the  jcars  to 
run  at  right  angles  to  the  main  track  and  transport 
heavy  cores  from  the  core  ovens.  The  supply  of 
iron  for  filling  the  smaller  molds  is  contained,  in  the 
usual  manner,  in  large  ladles  mounted  on  cars  from 
which  the  smaller  ones,  used  in  pouring,  are  filled, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  large  mold  the  overhead 
crane  handles  a  ladle  of  sufficient  size.  Both  foun- 
dry and  machine  shop  are  of  steel  frame  construc- 
tion and  have  continuous  monitor  sash  controlled 
from  the  floor.     The  side  windows  have  triple  sash 
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An  industrial  railway  and  monorail  system  reaches  every  department,   facilitating  the  progressive  movement  of  material 
from  receiving  to  shipping  platforms.      The  longitudinal  section  of  the  foundry  is  served  by  a  10-ton  Whiting  crans.     The 

tracks  are  laid  in  cement. 


which  are  counterbalanced,  and  so  constructed  that 
two-thirds  of  their  area  can  be  opened. 

One  end  of  the  foundry  is  devoted  to  the  cast- 
ing of  machine-molded  pulleys  up  to  60  in.  in 
diameter,  while  in  the  center  of  the  floor  are  pits 
for  casting  pulleys,  etc.,  up  to  10  ft,  in  diameter. 
The  office  of  the  foundry  superintendent,  located  in 
a  square  balcony  in  one  corner  of  the  foundry,  has 
continuous  sash,  affording  a  clear  view  of  every 
part  of  the  floor,  while  outside  light  pours  in  on  two 
sides ;  has  facilities  for  washing,  etc.,  and  is  as  com- 
fortable as  that  of  any  other  executive.  The  foun- 
dry is  130  X  200  ft.  in  plan.  A  two-story  building 
of  mill  construction,  the  first  floor  of  which  is 
devoted  to  cleaning  and  grinding  castings,  is  80  x 
100  ft.  Castings  leaving  the  foundry  find  this  room 
in  their  path  on  their  way  to  the  machine  shop. 

CONVENIENT   STORAGE   OF  RAW   MATERIALS 

The  pattern  shop  occupies  the  second  floor  of 
a  two-story  building,  77  x  93  ft.,  the  ground  floor 
being  devoted  to  pattern  storage,  for  which  there 
is  the  usual  rack  equipment.  Adjoining  the  foundry 
is  a  room  for  the  storage  of  sand,  coke  and  other 
materials  unloaded  from  cars  which  approach  the 
building  on  a  spur  of  the  Chicago  Belt  Line  Rail- 
way, Coke  for  consumption  in  the  core  ovens  is 
shoveled  directly  from  the  piles  into  convenient 
pits  adjacent  to  the  fire  doors  of  the  ovens.  Coke 
and  iron  for  the  cupola  is  carried  to  the  charging 
floor  in  cars  which  before  being  run  on  the  electric 
elevator  are  weighed,  the  tracks  passing  over  a 
scale.  The  storage  and  melting  compartments  are 
enclosed  by  thick  brick  walls. 

The  charging  floor,  reached  by  an  iron  stairway, 
is  entirely  of  steel  plates  supported  by  heavy  steel 
beams  and  capable  of  supporting  all  that  can  be 
placed  on  it.  One  cupola,  with  a  capacity  of  50 
to  60  tons  per  day,  is  in  use,  while  there  is  provision 
for  a  second  of  similar  size.  The  core  oven  equip- 
ment consists  of  two  double-drawer  Whiting  ovens, 
and  another  for  the  accommodation  of  large  pieces 
on  cars.  Among  other  items  of  equipment  are 
electric  riddles. 

The  machine  shop,  130  x  320  ft.,  is  planned  to 
permit    of    its    extension    to    600    ft,    in    length. 


Through  one  end  of  it  passes  another  spur  of  the 
belt  line  railroad,  the  arrangement  enabling  the 
traveling  crane  to  assist  in  loading  without  regard 
to  weather  conditions.  Large  doors  give  access  to 
trucks,  when  delivery  is  to  be  made  in  that  manner. 
Work  in  the  shop  is  departmentalized,  pulleys  being 
machined  in  one  section,  gears  in  another,  turret 
lathe  operations  performed  in  another,  etc.  All 
spur  gears  up  to  84  in.  are  hobbed,  and  there  is 
equipment  for  bobbing  worm  gears  and  planing 
bevel  gears.  The  larger  machines  are  equipped 
with  direct  motor  drive,  and  the  smaller  tools  have 
group  drive.  The  shop  floor  is  of  factory  maple, 
with  a  sub-floor  of  concrete. 

On  the  second  floor  of  a  building  adjoining 
both  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  are  locker 
rooms,  and  bathing  and  washing  facilities  for  the 
employees,  separate  rooms  containing  shower  baths 
and  white  enamel-ware  wash  bowls  being  provided 
for  the  machinists  and  molders.  Each  has  its  own 
entrance.  Toilets  and  drinking  fountains  are  lo- 
cated conveniently  to  the  working  floors, 

COMPLETE  FIRE-FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 

The  attention  given  to  preventing  and  fighting 
fire  is  worthy  of  note.  While  the  buildings  have 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  fire  department  of 
Chicago,  and  all  are  equipped  with  sprinklers  and 
automatic  fire  doors,  the  company  has  its  own 
department  composed  of  employees,  each  of  whom 
has  his  appointed  place  or  duty  should  fire  occur, 
A  signal  system  is  there  to  notify  the  power-house 
employees  when  an  alarm  is  given,  and  cause  a 
1000-gal.  per  min.  underwriters'  fire  pump  to  be 
set  in  motion.  Also  available  is  the  water  from  a 
60,000-gal,  gravity  tank.  Scattered  about  the 
grounds  are  small  houses  about  8-ft.  sq.  in  which 
fire  hose  is  laid  on  shelves,  already  connected  with 
the  water  mains,  and  ready  for  action.  These  small 
houses  also  contain  axes  and  crowbars.  Each  unit 
of  the  plant  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  one 
by  automatic  fire  doors.  Adjoining  the  drafting 
room  is  a  large  fireproof  vault  for  the  storage  of 
plans  and  records,  and  there  is  a  similar  vault  for 
the  storage  of  office  records.  As  a  result  of  these 
precautions  against  fire,  and  the  equipment  for  fire 
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The  machine  shop  of   W.  A.  Jones  Foundry  (!c  Machine  Co.      Monorail  and  industrial  railway  are  located  to  the  left  of  the 
picture      Toolroom  is  to  the  right,   enclosed  by  wire  netting.     Through  one  end.  from  which  deliveries  are  made,  passes  a 

spur  of  the  Chicago  Belt  Line  Railway. 


fighting,   the   insurance   rate  of   the  plant   is   low. 

The  power  house  is  equipped  with  automatic 
smokeless  furnaces  made  by  the  Model  Stoker  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  with  boilers  of  400-hp.  capacity,  and 
an  automatic  ash  removal  system.  For  convenience 
in  coal  storage,  the  boiler  room  is  depressed  below 
the  engine-room  floor.  The  engine  room  contains 
a  direct-connected  Ridgeway  engine  and  dynamo, 
the  engine  being  265  hp.  Recording  meters  cover 
all  requirements  in  that  direction. 

The  entire  plant  is  heated  by  exhaust  steam, 
and  lighted  by  nitrogen  incandescent  lamps  having 
reflectors.  It  was  designed  by  Davidson  &  Weiss, 
architects,  and  erected  under  the  supervision  of 
Patterson  &  Davidson,  engineers,  Chicago. 

The  W.  A.  Jones  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  was 
founded  in  1890  by  W.  A.  Jones,  who  is  still  its 
president,  its  first  home  being  in  an  alley  between 
Clinton  and  Canal  Streets,  Chicago.  Subsequently 
it  occupied  two  other  locations.  Its  new  plant 
covers  approximately  four  acres,  and  the  company 
owns  altogether  26  acres,  part  of  which  is  used  as 
a  ball  ground  for  the  employees.  T.  A.  Jones  and 
W.  G.  Jones  are  the  active  heads  of  the  company. 


Will  Install  New  Open  Hearth 

The  Judson  Mfg.  Co.,  Emeryville  and  Oakland,  Cal., 
is  putting  a  modern  saw-tooth  roof  building  of  struc- 
tural steel  over  its  rolling  mills.  The  company  is  now 
operating  very  successfully  its  new  35-ton  open-hearth 
furnace.  Ground  is  broken  and  concrete  foundation 
started  for  an  additional  35-ton  open-hearth  furnace. 
Electric  motors  and  gearing  have  been  ordered  for  roll- 
ing mill  operation,  dispensing  with  two-thirds  of  the 
steam  power,  which  has  been  in  use  for  30  years. 


A  bill  imposing  a  tax  on  apprentices  in  all  technical 
and  commercial  establishments  has  been  introduced  into 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  sums  thus  levied 
are  to  be  paid  into  a  departmental  treasury  and  are, 
together  with  a  proportionate  government  grant,  to  be 
spent  on  technical  and  commercial  education.  The  tax 
per  apprentice  varies  with  the  total  number  of  hands 
•employed  by  the  same  company.  The  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Commission  for  Commerce  and  Industry. 


Pulverized  Fuel  for  Metal  Furnaces 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  General  Electric 
Review,  V.  Z.  Caracristi,  vice-president.  Locomotive 
Pulverized  Fuel  Co.,  discussing  the  utilization  of  waste 
and  undeveloped  fuels  in  pulverized  form,  touched  on 
the  use  of  pulverized  fuel  in  metallurgical  furnaces. 
He  said  that  no  serious  difficulty  has  been  met  in  the 
substitution  of  pulverized  fuel  for  fuel  oil  in  furnaces 
of  large  volume  where  the  feeders  utilized  were  such 
as  to  deliver  the  fuel  at  a  uniform  rate,  without  a 
lumpy  condition  at  the  delivery  point.  Serious  dif- 
ficulties have  had  to  be  overcome  to  apply  its  use  to 
furnaces  of  small  volume. 

It  is  necessary  in  furnaces  of  small  volume,  he  con- 
tinued, to  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  incoming  fuel  to 
the  minimum.  This  velocity  should  be  less  than  the 
velocity  of  the  low  pressure  air  used  for  combustion, 
which  should  have  less  than  ^4  in.  of  water  pressure 
and  which  should  be  thoroughly  intermingled  with  the 
fuel  before  combustion  is  commenced.  If  this  inter- 
mingling is  attempted  where  the  temperature  is  suf- 
ficient to  draw  off  the  volatile  constituents  from  the 
coal  and  form  coke,  serious  difficulties  in  the  combus- 
tion and  ultimate  entire  stoppage  of  the  furnace  opera- 
tion will  take  place. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  operate  pulverized  fuel 
furnaces,  he  stated,  to  give  an  oxidizing  or  reducing 
atmosphere  and  to  secure  close  temperature  regula- 
tion as  low  as  400  deg.  C.  The  cost  of  fuel  under  these 
conditions,  with  an  allowance  of  35  cents  per  ton  for 
pulverizing  and  a  cost  of  $3  per  ton  for  the  coal,  is 
comparable  with  fuel  oil  at  IV^  cents  per  gallon. 

For  metallurgical  and  industrial  purposes  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  volatile  content  in  the  coal  in  excess 
of  22  per  cent,  and  to  pulverize  this  coal  to  a  fineness 
so  that  75  per  cent  will  pass  through  a  200-mesh  screen, 
and  that  the  product  will  be  relatively  free  from  par- 
ticles of  coal  of  a  coarseness  to  exceed  an  80-mesh 
screen.  He  emphasized  also  that  the  coal  should  be 
dried  so  that  the  moisture  content  of  the  22  per  cent 
volatile  coal  be  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  moisture  con- 
tent of  coals  from  36  to  38  per  cent  volatile  may  be  as 
high  as  2^  to  3  per  cent. 


Powdered  coal  is  to  be  burned  in  the  2500  hp.  of 
boilers  of  the  Oneida  Street  plant  of  the  Milwaukee 
Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Milwaukee,  a  contract 
for  the  equipment  having  been  placed  with  the  Locomo- 
tive Pulverized  Fuel  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York. 


Cost-Plus  System  Severely  Criticized 

But  the  Perplexing  Problem  Is  How  to  Find  a  Bet- 
ter Method  of  Granting  Government  Contracts — 
Some  Modification  May  Be  Devised  to  Meet  Objections 


Washington,  Sept,  25. — There  is  a  growing  feeling 
in  Congress  that  the  cost-plus-profit  form  of  contract 
is  a  bad  thing  for  the  Government  and  possibly  a  worse 
thing  for  the  industries  of  the  country  at  large.  If 
Congress  would  remain  in  session  another  60  days, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  very  serious  attempt  would  be  made 
by  certain  members  to  force  through  either  a  joint 
resolution  or  a  rider  on  a  budget  bill  forbidding  this 
method  of  contracting.  Whether  the  movement  would 
be  successful  cannot  be  hazarded,  for  representatives 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  of  the  chief  purchas- 
ing bureaus  of  the  Government  have  done  much  to  con- 
vince the  leaders  that  while  the  cost-plus  contract 
has  its  weak  points,  there  is  no  other  method  to  meet 
the  situation  that  now  prevails  in  the  industries  with 
which  the  Government  is  doing  business.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  is  now  making  every  effort  to 
adjourn  by  the  middle  of  October,  it  is  probable  that 
any  serious  attempt  at  legislative  restriction  of  con- 
tracting methods  will  be  postponed  until  the  regular 
session  in  December.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
a  great  deal  more  will  be  heard  on  this  subject,  the 
importance  of  which  is  daily  increasing. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  cost-plus  contract  was 
made  to  the  Navy  Department  by  the  Bethlehem  and 
Midvale  Steel  companies  in  connection  with  the  con- 
troversy in  the  last  Congress  as  to  the  price  of  armor 
plate.  It  was  then  proposed  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  investigate  the  cost  of  production 
and  fix  a  "reasonable"  profit  at  which  the  armor  makers 
agreed  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Navy  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  not  adopt  this 
suggestion  and  Congress  finally  appropriated  $11,000,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  a  Government  armor  fac- 
tory. The  sum  allotted  for  the  purpose  proved  wholly 
inadequate  and  for  various  reasons,  heretofore  set 
forth  in  this  correspondence,  the  project  has  been  in- 
definitely postponed,  if  not  alaandoned. 

Building  Battleships 

When  the  Navy  Department  undertook  to  let  con- 
tracts for  the  first  installment  of  warships  included  in 
the  three-year  program  adopted  by  the  last  Congress, 
the  cost-plus  contract  was  again  suggested  by  several 
of  the  leading  shipyards.  With  a  runaway  market  for 
steel  of  all  kinds  and  with  the  cost  of  labor  rising  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  the  shipbuilders  found  it  impossible 
to  protect  themselves  by  options  which  must,  in  some 
cases,  run  nearly  four  years  into  the  future.  They, 
therefore,  offered  to  build  several  of  the  battleships  at 
cost  plus  a  profit  which  was  either  included  in  the 
proposal  or  left  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
determination.  At  the  time  this  proposition  was  made 
to  the  Navy  Department,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Administration's  commandeering  project  had  been  en- 
acted into  law  and  as  Congress,  foreseeing  the  situa- 
tion that  would  develop,  had  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  make  cost-plus  contracts  for  certain  ves- 
sels, if  in  his  opinion  it  seemed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  to  do  so,  the  proposals  for  several  battle- 
ships made  on  this  basis  were  accepted  and  the  con- 
tracts let  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  Cantonment  Problem 

A  big  impetus  was  given  to  the  cost-plus  method  of 
contracting  when  it  became  necessary  to  build  in  three 
months  16  big  cantonments,  each  of  them  a  small 
city,  capable  of  housing  30,000  to  40,000  men.  Time 
was  the  essence  of  these  contracts  and  was  regarded 
by  the  War  Department  as  so  overshadowing  a  consid- 
eration that  cost  became  almost  a  negligible  item.  It 
was  necessary  to  bring  together  an  enormous  mass  of 
material  and  16  small  armies  of  workmen  ranging  from 


5000  to  15,000  men  each.  Plans  for  the  cantonmehts- 
had  not  even  reached  the  stage  of  pencil  sketches  and 
there  were  absolutely  no  specifications  for  a  single  im- 
portant detail  of  the  work.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  no  contractor  could  be  found  who 
would  put  a  price  upon  such  work.  More  than  two  score 
of  reputable  concerns,  however,  offered  to  build  the 
cantonments  at  cost  plus  a  fair  profit  and  on  this  basis 
all  the  contracts  were  let.  To  guard  against  the  pay- 
ment of  exorbitant  profits,  the  Government  adopted  a 
graduated  scale  under  which  a  profit  of  10  per  cent 
on  the  smallest  contracts  diminished  steadily  with  the 
amount  involved  until  that  on  the  largest  contracts  it 
was  but  6  per  cent,  supplemented  with  the  stipulation 
that  in  no  event  should  a  single  contracting  concern 
receive  a  profit  in  excess  of  $250,000. 

As  the  upset  limit  for  the  cantonment  contracts  re- 
stricted the  contractors,  in  any  event,  to  what  would 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  commercial  profit,  the  interests 
of  the  Government  were  fairly  safeguarded  so  far  as 
this  factor  in  the  equation  was  concerned.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent,  however,  that  the  restriction  of  the 
contractor's  profit  in  no  way  limited  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  cantonments.  The  necessity  of 
gathering  together  a  large  force  of  skilled  workmen  to 
complete  the  buildings  on  time  resulted  in  a  steadily 
rising  scale  of  wages  and  it  is  understood  that  in  many 
trades  some  of  the  contractors  have  paid  100  per  cent 
advances  over  normal  wage  scales.  It  has  been  a  com- 
mon thing  for  carpenters  previously  earning  $4  per 
day  to  receive  $7.50,  and  in  other  trades  the  advances 
are  said  to  have  been  even  greater.  At  the  time  this 
is  being  written,  there  are  running  in  the  Washington 
newspapers  and  on  cards  in  the  street  railway  cars 
advertisements  of  the  contractors  of  the  cantonment  at 
Camp  Meade,  a  few  miles  from  this  city,  offering  day 
laborers  $3.30  per  day  with  free  transportation  to  and 
from  work.  This  cantonment  is  now  two  weeks  overdue 
and  the  contractors  are  making  every  possible  effort 
to  complete  it.  The  Government  officials  in  charge,  in- 
cluding the  constructing  quartermaster,  are  fully  aware 
of  what  is  being  done  but  can  suggest  no  other  method 
of  meeting  the  situation. 

Contracts   for   Rifles 

Another  notable  instance  of  the  use  of  the  cost-plus 
contract  is  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  1,- 
000,000  rifles  for  the  army  by  the  Remington  and  Win- 
chester companies  with  the  use  of  special  machinery 
purchased  from  the  British  Government.  At  the  time 
these  contracts  were  made  not  a  single  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States  possessed  the  necessary  equipment  to 
make  the  Springfield  rifle,  the  standard  arm  adopted  for 
the  service,  and  it  was  only  by  substituting  the  Lee- 
Enfield  rifle  that  the  War  Department  was  able  to  con- 
tract with  the  Remington  and  Winchester  companies. 
To  equip  the  smallest  plant  to  make  a  complete  rifle 
would  involve  the  manufacture  of  a  full  set  of  dies, 
jigs,  gages,  automatics,  etc.,  which,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  could  not  be  turned  out  in  less  than  eight  months, 
and  with  the  gage  makers  fully  employed  as  they  have 
been  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  period  would 
be  indefinitely  longer. 

The  companies  having  the  British  rifle  contracts  lost 
heavily  on  them,  and,  facing  a  rising  market  for  both 
material  and  labor,  they  declined  to  make  rifles  for 
the  United  States  Government  at  a  flat  price,  frankly- 
declaring  their  willingness  to  have  their  plants  com- 
mandeered and  operated  by  the  Government  rather  than 
take  the  risk  that  would  be  involved  in  working  on  the 
basis  of  an  upset  price.  The  War  Department,  acting- 
under  the  advice  of  the  Munitions  Board,  thereupon 
made  a  contract  on  a  basis  of  cost  plus  10  per  cent  for 
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profit  and  included  as  an  item  of  cost  either  the  in- 
terest on  the  plant  owned  by  the  contractors  or  the 
amount  paid  for  the  rental  of  leased  plants.  These  con- 
tracts have  been  severely  criticized  in  Congress  though 
stoutly  defended  by  both   Democratic   and   Republican 

leaders. 

The  System  in  Shipyards 

Cost-plus  contracts  have  also  been  used  for  the 
construction  of  three  big  shipyards  to  be  owned  by  the 
Government  and  for  the  assembling  of  fabricated  steel 
ships  therein.  The  United  States  Shipping  Board  had 
exhausted  the  shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  country  and 
could  find  no  shipyard  owners  willing  to  extend  their 
plants  at  their  own  risk  or  to  undertake  the  assembling 
of  fabricated  steel  ships  throughout  a  period  of  at 
least  18  months  during  which  labor  costs  might  increase 
very  materially.  The  cost-plus  contract  appeared  to  be 
the  only  solution  of  this  difficulty  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly adopted. 

The  War  Department  is  now  pushing  another  huge 
project  on  the  cost-plus  basis  involving  very  large  ex- 
tensions in  12  of  the  leading  private  plants  capable  of 
making  gun  forgings  and  machining  and  assembling 
guns  and  gun  carriages  and  of  producing  artillery  am- 
munition. Obviously  a  large  part  of  these  facilities  will 
be  almost  valueless  after  the  war,  when  neither  the 
contractors  nor  the  Government  will  have  any  use  for 
them.  With  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  cost  of  build- 
ing material  and  the  expense  of  construction,  the  War 
Department  has  decided  that  the  cost-plus  contract  is 
the  only  practicable  method  for  arranging  for  this  work. 

The  Big  Fleet  of  Destroyers 

It  is  understood  that  the  Navy  Department  will 
also  utilize  the  cost-plus  contract  for  the  extension  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  largest  shipyards  in  which  the  big 
fleet  of  destroyers  are  to  be  built  and  will  extend  the 
system  to  two  or  three  private  establishments  in  which 
the  power  units  are  to  be  manufactured.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  after  the  enormous  addition  to  the  de- 
stroyer fleet  contemplated  by  this  project  has  been 
made,  the  special  facilities  provided  for  their  construc- 
tion will  hardly  be  worth  10  cents  on  the  dollar,  as  they 
are  practically  useless  for  the  building  of  merchant 
vessels,  even  if  the  demand  for  such  vessels  after  the 
war  cannot  be  fully  met  by  other  equipment. 

In  considering  the  advisability  of  making  cost-plus 
contracts  in  the  various  instances  above  summarized, 
the  Government  has  had  but  a  single  alternative,  name- 
ly, the  commandeering  of  the  plants  in  question  and 
production  under  direct  governmental  supervision.  It 
hardly  need  be  said  that  the  Government  has  no  organ- 
ization for  any  such  purpose  and  could  not  assemble 
one  and  properly  train  it  within  a  period  of  several 
years.  Government  manufacture,  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances where  it  has  been  tried,  has  proven  uniformly 
more  costly  than  private  work.  Where  wages  are  con- 
cerned. Government  establishments  are  easily  forced 
to  make  increases  and  the  leaders  of  organized  labor 
have  found  little  difficulty  through  political  pressure 
in  so  influencing  conditions  of  employment,  hours  of 
labor,  etc.,  as  to  drive  the  labor  cost  of  Government 
establishments  far  above  that  of  private  concerns. 
With  these  facts  in  view.  Administration  officials  and 
conservative  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  have 
felt  that  any  profit  which  contractors  might  make  on 
cost-plus  contracts  would  be  much  more  than  offset  by 
the  increased  cost  of  production  under  governmental 
supervision. 

The  Effect  on  Industries 

No  one  here  is  blind,  however,  to  the  highly  demor- 
alizing effect  of  these  contracts  on  the  industries  of 
the  country  and  the  tremendous  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers resulting  from  their  operation.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  past  week,  the  subject 
has  been  debated  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
topic  and  several  members  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  put  an  end 
to  this  system.  Representative  Mondell,  of  Wyoming, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, recently  attacked  the  cost-plus  contract  in  con- 


nection with  the  manufacture  of  rifles.  "A  contract," 
said  he,  "that  takes  from  the  man  who  spends  the 
money  every  incentive  to  economy  and  efficiency,  every 
incentive  to  keep  down  the  cost,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
increases  his  compensation,  increases  his  income,  in- 
creases his  profits  as  the  cost  advances  and  inefficiency 
increases,  is  bound  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It 
cannot  help  being  expensive.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
it  is  more  expensive  than  any  contract  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  entered  into  under  competitive  bidding, 
even  when  prices  are  increasing  and  costs  mounting, 
because  when  you  take  from  a  man  the  incentive  to 
keep  down  costs  in  labor,  material,  and  overhead 
charges  added  costs  do  not  interest  him  except  as  they 
advantage  him  in  the  matter  of  increased  profits. 

"In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  in  addition  to  the 
contractor  receiving  6  per  cent  income  on  his  invest- 
ment, full  recompense  for  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
machinery,  a  certain  amount  for  overhead  charges,  he 
is  to  get  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  output.  Such 
a  contract  does  not  strike  me  as  being  likely  to  result 
in  economy,  as  being  wise  or  judicious,  or  one  that  the 
Government  ought  to  enter  into.  It  had  been  entered 
into  before  the  committee  took  the  matter  up,  but  I, 
for  one,  hope  that  in  the  future  in  the  expenditure  of 
these  vast  sums  of  money,  the  Government  may  find 
better  forms  of  contract  and  pursue  better  business 
methods  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  than  seems 
to  have  been  pursued  in  this  particular  case." 

Mr.  Sisson's  Criticism 

Representative  Sisson  of  Mississippi,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  declared  that  the 
tendency  of  cost-plus  contracts  "is  to  increase  the  price 
of  material  and  labor,  for  it  entirely  eliminates  all 
source  of  competition,  and,  however  good  and  patriotic 
and  honest  a  munition  maker  may  be,  costs  the  people 
many  millions,  for  there  is  that  desire  in  every  heart 
to  make  money,  and  this  leaves  the  matter  of  profits 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  three  concerns,  and  unless  our 
oflRcials  act  with  more  business  judgment  in  the  future, 
the  people  will  pay  dearly  for  this  lack  of  efficiency. 

"There  is  every  encouragement,"  Mr.  Sisson  con- 
tinued, "for  extravagance  in  labor,  extravagance  in 
materials,  and  there  is  no  incentive  to  the  saving,  ex- 
cept the  miserable  milk-and-cider  sentiment  urged  by 
some,  that  these  men  will  continue  business  after  the 
war  is  over  and  will  not  want  unreasonably  to  increase 
the  price  of  labor  or  unreasonably  to  increase  the  price 
of  materials.  I  have  no  sort  of  sympathy  as  a  busi- 
ness man  for  that  sort  of  proposition;  and  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  member  of  this  House,  in  the  trans- 
action of  his  own  business,  who  would  have  entered 
into  this  sort  of  contract  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing anything  for  himself.  I  believe  in  competition; 
and  if  we  had  permitted  members  of  these  smaller  con- 
cerns to  put  in  bids  for  25,000,  30,000  or  50,000  rifles, 
we  would  not  have  impeded  the  progress  at  all  in  the 
million  rifles  and  the  Government  then  would  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  got  just 
as  good  rifles  and  got  them  as  promptly  as  under  this 
contract,  and  whether  this  method  would  have  been  a 
proper  method  to  have  been  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, even  though  they  wanted  to  make  contracts  with 
these  large  concerns." 

An  Erroneous  Assumption 

Representative  Sherley,  of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  best 
informed  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  for  several  years  has  had  charge  of  the  fortifica- 
tions appropriation  bill,  drew  Mr.  Sisson's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  assumption  that  there  are  many  small 
concerns  that  can  make  rifles  is  wholly  erroneous.  "I 
wish  it  was  true,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  not  true.  It  would 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  the  tools,  jigs,  dies, 
etc.,  to  equip  a  manufacturer  even  if  he  were  familiar 
in  a  general  way  with  the  work  of  making  rifles." 

Representative  Dallinger  of  Massachusetts  made  a 
very  sharp  attack  on  the  cost-plus  contract  under  which 
he  said  the  most  extravagant  compensation  was  being 
paid  by  contractors  to  men  who  were  not  even  skilled 
workers.  He  instanced  a  man  who  was  not  a  carpenter 
by  trade  but  merely  more  or  less  handy  with  tools  and 
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who  was  employed  at  $7.50  a  day  and  $15  a  day  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  on  a  cantonment  job.  The  result 
of  such  practices,  he  said,  was  to  greatly  embarrass 
manufacturers  who  are  working  on  a  reasonable  basis 
of  profit.  "Manufacturers  who  are  honestly  trying  to 
do  the  best  they  can  for  the  Government  in  this  crisis," 
said  he,  "find  that  their  men  are  being  hired  away  from 
them  by  these  contractors  who  are  offering  all  kinds 
of  wages.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  who  are  seeking  to  give  the  Government  sup- 
plies at  a  fair  price.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  regard  to  future  contracts  to  limit,  and,  if 
possible,  to  prohibit  the  system  of  awarding  contracts 
without  competition  on  the  cost-plus-commission  basis." 

Fitzgerald  Sees  Both  Sides 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
■who  has  had  a  wider  experience  in  supervising  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  than  any  man  in  Con- 
gress, sees  both  sides  of  this  problem.  "The  10  per 
cent  cost  contracts,"  he  said  in  discussing  the  matter 
on  the  floor,  "have  been  criticized.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  confronted  the  Government  at  the  time  was 
that  no  reputable  contractor,  no  contractor  who  under- 
stands his  business  and  who  is  not  attempting  to  get 
a  contract  merely  to  finance  it  and  to  turn  it  over  at 
a  profit,  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  labor  market 
and  the  material  market,  was  willing  to  enter  a  con- 
tract on  a  very  large  scale  which  did  not  make  pro- 
vision for  a  constantly  increasing  cost,  both  of  ma- 
terials and  labor.  No  one  can  predict  from  day  to  day 
what  labor  will  bring,  and  unless  the  Government  had 
taken  the  measures  it  did  take  to  control  and  obtain 
the  materials  to  be  utilized  in  many  of  those  enter- 
prises, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  determine  what 
the  cost  of  material  would  be. 

"The  Government  was  not  in  the  position  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen  to  go  into  the  market  where  there  was  an 
ample  supply  and  ample  competition,  but  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  position  of  having  requirements  that 
far  exceeded  not  only  the  visible  supply  but  were  far 
in  excess  of  existing  facilities  to  furnish  materials. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  contracts  had  to  be  made 
and  business  had  to  be  done,  and  the  Government  work 
had  to  be  carried  on  under  conditions  and  in  ways  that 
in  normal  and  ordinary  times  would  not  have  been  at- 
tempted. I  suggest  to  the  gentlemen  that  if  they  will 
take  the  public  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  read  them  carefully,  they  will  find  that 
many  of  these  suggestions  are  without  foundation  and 
should  not  be  used  here  as  the  basis  of  criticism  for 
which  there  is  no  justification." 

Uncle  Joe's  Comment 

Next  to  Chairman  Fitzgerald  in  point  of  experience 
in  overlooking  governmental  expenditures  is  Represent- 
ative Cannon,  who  for  many  years  headed  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  served  for  a  long  period  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  "I  am  not  a  manufacturer," 
Mr.  Cannon  said  in  discussing  the  rifle  contracts;  "I 
do  not  hold  a  brief  for  the  defense  of  any  man  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  for  the  defense  of  any 
man  that  makes  one  of  these  contracts  or  for  any  com- 
mission. I  know  very  few  of  them.  I  think  I  need 
not  assure  the  House  when  I  make  that  statement  that 
I  do  not  know  or  even  recall  the  names  of  the  three 
concerns  that  got  these  contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  rifles.  Now,  you  speak  of  these  parties  that  have 
the  contracts  for  the  rifles.  They  might  have  been 
commandeered,  the  Government  might  have  taken  pos- 
session, making  compensation,  if  you  please,  for  the 
plants,  sending  the  owners  thereof  to  the  courts.  If 
we  had  followed  that  policy,  you  could  see  at  once  that 
the  Government,  now  having  its  hands  full,  would  have 
been  swamped,  because  to  undertake  to  make  ex- 
plosives, to  construct  such  heavy  and  light  artillery,  to 
manufacture  clothing,  if  it  was  all  thrown  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  you  had  commandeered  the  whole  thing, 
you  would  have  absolutely  Hwamped  it.  So  we  had  to 
do  the  practical  thing. 

"I  never  was  inside  of  a  factory  that  made  rifles, 
nnd  I  suppose  I  never  will  bo.     I  am  a  tenderfoot,  but 


I  do  know  as  an  individual  that  when  you  take  the 
whole  of  a  plant,  when  it  loses  its  ordinary  business 
and  you  set  it  at  work  for  six  or  twelve  months  upon 
something  else,  it  throws  it  out  of  joint.  I  know  that 
the  investment  in  the  plant  depreciates.  It  is  said  that 
it  depreciates  6  per  cent.  But  after  all,  when  the  con- 
tract is  completed,  I  undertake  to  say  that  while  there 
is  some  guess  as  to  this  or  that  or  the  other,  with  these 
great  concerns  on  their  hands  with  all  that  means, 
under  all  the  circumstances  I  would  not  give  one-half 
of  the  investment  for  it." 

May    Be   Modified 

In  spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Congressional  leaders  will 
resist  all  attempts  that  may  be  made  at  this  session 
to  restrict  the  use  of  the  cost-plus  contract.  They  take 
the  position  that,  whether  or  not  it  may  be  practicable 
to  work  out  a  better  system  of  purchasing,  it  is  not 
possible  to  develop  it  in  time  for  its  utilization  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriations  now  being  voted.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  vigorous  di.scussion  of 
the  matter  in  Congress  will  put  the  executive  depart- 
ments on  their  mettle  to  supervise  more  closely  manu- 
facturers operating  under  these  contracts  and  instruc- 
tions have  already  been  issued  to  the  various  cost  ac- 
counting bureaus  to  give  the  closest  possible  scrutiny 
to  all  items  of  expense  and  to  freely  invoke  the  Govern- 
ment's right  to  veto  extravagant  expenditures.  Sev- 
eral of  the  bureaus  are  seeking  to  devise  new  safe- 
guards for  use  in  the  cost-plus  contract  which  may  now 
be  said  to  be  in  a  process  of  evolution  that  may  develop 
a  much  less  objectionable  form.  w.  L.  c. 


Women  in  Iron  and  Steel  Works 

Replying  to  the  question,  "Should  Women  Be  Em- 
ployed in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades?"  W.  T.  Griffiths, 
a  rolling  mill  operator,  says  in  the  London  Iron  and 
Coal  Trades  Review  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  such 
an  innovation  in  British  works  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated. As  far  as  his  own  expedience  guides  him  and 
the  instances  that  have  come  under  his  direct  observa- 
tion, where  women  have  been  engaged  in  men's  work — 
wheeling  scale  from  rolls  to  furnaces,  wheeling  sand, 
wheeling  and  cutting  scrap  at  shears  and  work  of  such 
character — he  hastens  to  the  conclusion  that  their  in- 
troduction into  the  trade  should  be  a  last  resort.  He 
is  convinced  that  it  is  not  good  for  the  women  them- 
selves, not  good  for  the  trade  and  not  good  for  the 
State.  The  atmosphere  and  the  general  surroundings 
of  iron  and  steel  works  are  anything  but  conducive  to 
the  better  and  brighter  side  of  social  life;  therefore 
personally  he  would  strenuously  oppose  any  develop- 
ments toward  bringing  more  women  into  the  iron  and 
steel  trades  until  at  least  the  surplus  male  labor  has 
been  exhausted  in  the  trade  itself  from  outside  the 
manufacturing  departments. 


More  Open  Hearth  Furnaces 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is  planning  for  the  erection 
of  13  open-hearth  furnaces  at  its  Colebrook  plant, 
Lebanon,  Pa.  The  installation  will  consist  of  a  new 
700-ft.  extension  for  the  open-hearth  department.  The 
company  has  commenced  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tion to  its  local  concentrator  plant  to  more  than  double 
the  present  capacity. 


Charles  Townley,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  in  an  address  before 
the  Chester,  Pa.,  Rotary  Club,  said  that  on  Jan.  1,  1918, 
5000  men  would  be  employed  at  the  new  plant  at  Es- 
sington,  which  covers  14  acres,  and  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  year  22,000  men  would  be  employed.  Steam 
machinery  appliances,  principally  turbines  for  ships 
building  along  the  Delaware  River,  will  be  the  first 
output  of  the  plant. 


The  Thor  Iron  Works,  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto, 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  steel 
plant  on  Ashbridges  Bay  to  cost  $75,000,  to  be  of  re- 
inforced concrete  and  brick  construction. 
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BLOWING  ENGINE  VALVES 


Installation  of  Blowing  Units  Remodeled  to  Meet 
Increased  Furnace  Production 

TO   increase   capacities   of   existing   blowing   engines 
the  Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  fitted  them 
with  the  Iversen  valves  on  the  air  ends.     The  former 


Plate  Valves   in  Cages  Are  Used  to  Replace  Large  Poppet 

Valves,   the  cages  being  removed   far  repairs  and   replaced 

by  spares 

custom  of  blowing  a  furnace  with  three  or  four  tubs, 
it  holds,  has  given  way  to  the  present  possibility  of 
blowing  a  furnace  with  two,  say,  84-in.  diameter  air 
cylinders  equipped  with  these  valves.  Remodeling 
blowing  engines  is,  in  some  cases,  limited  to  the  simple 
replacing  of  existing  valves  by  automatic  plate  valves. 
In  othei-  instances  it  requires  removing  old  cylinder 
heads,  replacing  them  by  heads  containing  plate  valves, 
and  in  extreme  cases,  the  removal  of  the  whole  air 
cylinder. 

A  method  of  employing  plate  valves  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  plate  valves  are  in  cages  and  take 
the  place  of  large  poppet  valves,  originally  operating 
in  the  head.  The  cages  are  dished  to  reduce  clearance. 
In  many  cases  the  clearance  volume,  it  is  stated,  is 
made  smaller  than  it  was  with  the  original  valves, 
while  in  other  cases  it  is  increased  slightly,  depending 
on  the  type  of  valves  replaced.  The  advantages  gained 
by  the  instantaneous  opening  of  the  valves  and  the 
large  area  secured  are  held  to  compensate  for  slight 
increases  in  clearance  volumes.  The  removal  of  one 
cover  plate  exposes  all  outlet  valves  of  the  cage  to 
inspection  on  the  delivery  side.  As  the  inlet  cages  are 
made  in  two  parts,  the  removal  of  one  cover  and  the 
top  of  a  cage  exposes  all  the  valves  of  that  cage  to 
inspection.  When  a  valve  breaks  the  whole  cage  can 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  spare  one. 


An  illustration  of  the  method  of  installing  valves 
in  place  of  existing  valves  in  the  head  is  also  shown. 
This  method  as  a  rule  gives  some  increase  in  valve 
area,  so  it  is  claimed,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  in- 
creasing the  speed  of  the  engine  materially.  It  is  rec- 
ommended particularly  in  the  case  of  old  blowing  en- 
gines equipped  with  leather  valves.  Replacing  old  air 
has  been  found  necessary  only  occasionally. 


Refractories  for  Steel  Furnaces 

Discussing  a  paper  on  "Refractories  for  Steel  Fur- 
naces," which  was  presented  recently  before  the  refrac- 
tory materials  section  of  the  Ceramic  Society  (British), 
W.  J.  Jones  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  refractory 
materials  department,  pointed  out  that  the  shortcoming 
of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  refractory  products 
should  not  be  put  down  entirely  to  culpable  indifference 
or  negligence.  Since  the  war  commenced  the  demand 
for  silica  bricks  has  increased  very  considerably.  More- 
over, many  of  the  men  who  were  getting  ganister  had 
joined  the  colors  and  their  successors  could  not  expect 
to  show  the  same  results  as  those  •  with  experience. 
Bricks  might  be  the  same  in  chemical  analysis,  but  not 
in  physical  properties.  Material  containing  98  per 
cent  silica  was  not  suitable  for  making  bricks  and  no 
practical  silica  brickmaker  would  think  of  using  such 
material.  Before  the  war  a  few  magnesite  bricks  were 
obtained  from  Norway  and  these  were  fairly  high  in 
silica.  Probably  the  loss  of  half  the  weight  in  calcin- 
ing was  the  cause  of  no  serious  attempt  being  made  to 
produce  magnesite  bricks  for  so  long  a  period.  He 
agreed  with  the  suggestion  for  close  intercourse  between 
makers,  users  and  scientists.  The  effort  should  bo 
national  and  concerted  with  one  co-ordinating  center 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Mellor,  and  a  number  of  other 
centers,  such  as  Sheffield,  Glasgow,  South  Wales,  Bir- 
mingham, etc.,  each  dealing  with  different  questions. 


Arthur  G.  McKee  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  have  taken  the 
engineering  contract  for  the  stove  fittings,  stoves,  skip 
bridge,  top  and  skip  cars  for  the  new  blast  furnace  to 
be  built  by  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
This  firm  will  furnish  the  distributor  and  stove  fittings 
for  the  stack.  Other  contracts  taken  recently  by  this 
firm  are  as  follows :  Power  plant  for  the  Cleveland 
Cliffs  Iron  Co.  at  Gladstone,  Mich. ;  work  for  the  Amer- 
ican Manganese  Mfg.  Co.,  Dunbar,  Pa.,  including  the 
completion  of  a  tunnel  system,  putting  a  skip  and  top 
on  furnace  No.  1,  and  furnishing  a  distributor  for  fur- 
nace No.  2 ;  completion  of  bin  system  and  erection  of 
skip  hoist  and  top  for  the  I  ronton,  Ohio,  stack  of  the 
Marting  Iron  &  Steel  Co. ;  new  steel  and  concrete  bins- 
for  the  Culbertson,  Ohio,  plant  of  this  company;  com- 
plete new  pig  machine  for  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  plant 
of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  and  coal  brakers, 
coal  and  ash  conveying  equipment,  stokers,  feeders,  etc., 
for  the  Cleveland  plant  of  the  American  Shipbuilding: 
Co. 


New  interests  are  to  become  identified  with  the  Gil- 
lette Safety  Razor  Co.,  Boston.  They  include  H.  J, 
Fuller,  vice-president  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  New 
York;  Philip  Stockton,  president  Old  Colony  Trust  Co., 
Boston;  J.  E.  Aldred,  Aldred  &  Co.,  New  York;  R.  C. 
Morse,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Boston,  and  Bradley  W. 
Palmer,  Storey,  Thorndike,  Palmer  &  Dodge,  Boston. 
The  company  will  be  reincorporated  and  the  new  capi- 
talization will  comprise  $6,000,000  five-year  notes  and 
190,000  shares  of  capital  stock  without  par  value.  Dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  this  year,  the  net  earnings 
of  the  company  were  at  the  rate  of  $4,500,000  a  year. 
The  present  management  will  be  retained. 


Plate  Valves  Installed   in   Place  of   Existing  Valves   in   the 

Head,    a    Practice    Recommended    Where    i^eather    Valves 

Are  in  Use 


The  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  which  has  been  preparing  an  aviation  field  for 
testing  the  Barlow  aerial  bombs  which  it  is  manufac- 
turing, conducted  its  first  test  Sept.  12  with  five  bombs, 
which  were  dropped  from  an  aeroplane  on  the  salt 
meadows  near  New  Haven.  The  test  was  declared  suc- 
cessful. 
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EXPORTS  STILL  DECLINING 


Effects    of    Embargo    Shown — President 
Club  with  Good  Effect 


Using 


Washington,  Sept.  25. — Advance  information  from 
the  principal  ports  of  exit  indicates  a  further  sub- 
stantial decline  in  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  August, 
due  chiefly  to  the  operation  of  the  embargo  imposed  by 
the  Exports  Council.  This  check  upon  shipments  is 
now  two-fold,  the  general  embargo  of  July  15  relating 
to  many  important  items  of  iron  and  steel  having  been 
further  tightened  by  the  ruling  promulgated  last  week 
imposing  drastic  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
articles  the  conservation  of  which  in  the  United  States 
for  war  purposes  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Exports  of  shapes  and  plates  for  shipbuilding  pur- 
poses have  been  cut  down  under  the  original  embargo, 
and  while  negotiations  have  been  on  foot  for  several 
weeks  between  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Japan 
and  several  neutral  countries  and  the  State  Department, 
no  adjustment  has  yet  been  reached  for  a  systematic 
relaxation  of  the  export  prohibition,  although  in  cer- 
tain specific  instances  small  quantities  of  shapes  and 
plates  identified  as  intended  for  warship  construction 
have  been  licensed.  The  Japanese  Government  is  mani- 
festing an  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  United 
States  in  meeting  the  submarine  problem  and  in  solving 
the  difficulties  of  transporting  troops,  food  and  muni- 
tions to  France.  Definite  promises  have  been  made  that 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  Japanese  ships  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Atlantic  and  operated  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Japanese  Ambassador  is  anxious  to  secure  a  very  broad 
dispensation  permitting  the  free  shipment  to  Japan  of 
shapes  and  plates  for  the  construction  not  only  of  war- 
ships but  of  cargo  vessels  and  is  seeking  a  practical 
waiver  of  the  embargo,  but  while  the  State  Department 
is  willing  to  permit  steel  shipbuilding  material  to  be 
sent  to  Japan  in  quantity  commensurate  with  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  Japanese  Government  in  meeting  the 
transportation  situation  in  the  Atlantic,  there  is  no 
intention  of  lifting  the  embargo  or  making  any  whole- 
sale exceptions  to  its  provisions. 

Officials  of  the  Administration  are  highly  gratified 
Avith  the  practical  effect  of  the  work  of  the  Exports 
Council.  The  dominating  position  of  the  United  States 
as  a  great  manufacturing  country  to  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  come  to  look  for  important 
products  has  never  been  so  fully  realized  as  since 
Congress  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  the  club 
which  he  is  now  so  vigorously  wielding  to  secure  co- 
operation in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Official  reports 
indicate  that  indirect  shipments  of  goods  to  the  enemy 
have  been  reduced  to  negligible  proportions  and  that 
exports  from  the  United  States  of  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise are  now  reaching  the  people  who  really  need 
them  and  who  are  helping  in  the  great  struggle  for 
democracy.  Neither  the  President  nor  his  advisers 
have  any  thought  of  weakening  the  power  of  this 
weapon  by  a  general  relaxation  of  the  embargo  re- 
striction; on  the  contrary,  every  atom  of  information 
that  can  be  oVjtained  is  being  utilized  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  United  States  and  to  insure  the  world- 
wide distribution  of  its  products  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible intelligence. 

The  Exports  Administrative  Board  has  promulgated 
a  new  application  form  "A-2"  for  ordinary  export 
licenses  which  must  be  executed  by  shippers.  It  has 
also,  as  a  result  of  a  large  number  of  inquiries,  found 
it  necessary  to  elaborate  the  list  of  articles  for  the 
exportation  of  which  licenses  are  now  required,  and  a 
new  category  has  been  prepared,  in  alphabetical  order, 
for  the  convenience  of  shippers.  Many  articles  appear 
twice  in  this  new  list,  steel  articles,  for  example,  being 
enumerated  alphabetically  in  addition  to  being  specified 
under  the  general  head  of  "steel."  The  list  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  this  board  or  the  branch  office,  11 
Broadway,  New  York. 

It  is  stated  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of 


Export  licenses  that  the  work  of  issuing  licenses  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  and  that  the  time  required 
for  passing  on  applications  now  averages  not  more 
than  two  or  three  days.  P'ollowing  the  President's 
proclamation  of  Aug.  27  there  was  a  large  accumulation 
of  applications  for  licenses  for  goods  which  were  not 
included  in  the  restricted  list  and  which  were  forwarded 
through  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  shippers  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  proclamation.  These  arrears  have 
been  cleared  up  and  the  work  is  now  up  to  date. 


British  Government  Curbs  Electric 
Steel  Development 

The  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  prohibited 
the  further  installation  of  electric  furnaces  in  Great 
Britain,  except  under  permit.  Permission  to  proceed 
with  a  number  of  furnaces  ordered  before  the  prohibi- 
tion came  into  force  has  also  been  withheld.  The  rea- 
sons given  are  scarcity  of  labor,  materials,  electrodes 
and  electric  current  as  well  as  the  non-essentiality  of 
such  plant  for  war  purposes. 

Discussing  the  new  order,  the  London  Ironmonger 
says  that  "it  is  threatening  to  bring  to  a  standstill,  or 
nearly  so,  the  development  of  electric  steel  making, 
which  has  lately  made  such  astonishing  progress  in  thi.s 
country,  and  thereby  to  injure  seriously  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  British  steel  industry.  The  leading  author- 
ities are  agreed  that  electric  steel  is  destined  to  play  a 
part  of  enormous  importance,  and  a  country  which  fails 
to  prepare  for  the  new  conditions  must  therefore  be 
grievously  handicapped  in  competition  with  more  far- 
seeing  rivals.  In  Great  Britain  very  little  had  been  done 
to  develop  the  manufacture  of  electric  steel  prior  to  the 
war  and  Germany  was  easily  first  among  the  great  in- 
dustrial nations  in  the  production  of  this  material.  Since 
1914  the  United  States  had  gone  ahead  at  such  a  pace 
that  she  had  already  surpassed  the  German  output,  and 
many  furnaces  are  still  being  built  in  America.  Britain 
took  up  the  industry  18  months  ago  with  a  most  promis- 
ing vigor  and  until  our  Government  applied  the  brake 
there  seemed  every  probability  that  we  would  in  due 
course  catch  up  with  our  rivals. 

"The  prohibition  is  not  absolute  but  dissatisfaction 
is  felt  with  the  manner  in  which  the  applications  for 
permits  are  dealt  and  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  in- 
consistency in  the  decisions  taken  in  reply  to  applica- 
tions for  permits.  It  must  be  admitted  in  fairness  that 
the  task  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  order  is  one  of  great  delicacy,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  sure  whether  the  erection  of  an  electric 
furnace  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  country  or  other- 
wise in  the  present  circumstances.  But  the  position  now 
taken  by  the  authorities  contains  possibilities  of  in- 
justice to  firms  whose  applications  are  rejected,  for  such 
firms  may  be  seriously  handicapped  in  competition  with 
more  fortunate  rivals,  who  will  be  enabled  to  get  a  long 
way  ahead  in  supplying  the  future  demand  for  electric 
steel. 

"The  claims  of  the  nation  at  war  must  necessarily 
involve  many  individual  hardships  which  must  be  borne 
willingly,  but  in  this  matter  it  is  not  only  the  interests 
of  the  individual  but  those  of  the  country  as  a  whole  that 
are  at  stake.  In  carrying  out  schemes  for  controlling 
manufacture  it  is  possible  to  commit  errors  that  may 
cripple  industry  in  the  future  and  seriously  injure  the 
restoration  of  national  finances.  In  the  coming  recon- 
struction a  prosperous  steel  trade  is  of  prime  import- 
ance and  if  electric  steel  is  essential  to  this  pros- 
perity, every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  necessary  plant  now.  If  the  work  is 
deferred  until  peace  arrives  it  may  be  too  late,  as  other 
countries  will  be  in  a  position  to  snatch  the  trade  in 
electric  steel  which  is  awaiting  us  before  our  own  manu- 
facturers are  able  to  deal  with  it." 


The  Governor  General  in  Council,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  242  and  291  of  the  cus- 
toms act,  has  ordered  that  the  exportation  of  cast  scrap 
iron  from  Canada  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  except  to  the  United  Kingdom,  British  posses- 
sions and  protectorates. 
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Germany's   Foreign  Trade   Organization 
Now  Busy  on  Post- War  Business 

An  important  report  on  German  foreign  trade  or- 
ganization has  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington,  writ- 
ten by  Chauncey  D.  Snow,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau. 
Mr.  Snow  was  in  Germany  when  the  war  broke  out,  in- 
vestigating industrial  conditions.  He  has  made  use  of 
original  material  based  on  personal  contact  with  the 
German  organization  and  methods  of  commerce  and 
those  of  other  countries. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  development  of  the  Ger- 
man export  trade,  the  systematic  organization  of  Ger- 
man commercial  education,  the  promotion  of  trade  by 
the  German  settlements  in  foreign  countries;  the  Ger- 
man banking  and  shipping  facilities,  trade-promoting 
agencies  and  trade  associations  and  the  painstaking 
cultivation  of  foreign  markets.  Detailed  statistics  of 
German  trade,  general  statistics  dealing  with  Germany 
and  extracts,  chiefly  from  official  reports,  describing 
German  trade  methods  are  presented  in  appendices.  In 
an  introductory  statement  it  is  pointed  out  that: 

The  German  point  of  view  with  regard  to  foreign  trade 
and  the  German  system  of  education  for  foreign  trade  are 
distinctive.  The  German  banking  and  transportation  systems 
are  referred  to  as  well-known  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  country's  foreign  trade.  In  connection  with  the  tech- 
nique of  actual  export  shipments,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  this  or  that  large  American  corporation  with  long 
experience  in  exporting  uses  this  or  that  admirable  method, 
in  which  it  was  perhaps  a  pioneer.  Probably  few  phases 
of  German  export  science  might  not  be  proved  to  be  known 
and  practiced  by  individual  concerns  in  the  United  States. 
But  such  scientific  organization  is  the  exception  in  the  United 
States  ;  in  Germany  it  is  the  rule.  That  fact  justifies  placing 
it  under   the   heading  of  German  methods. 

The  cosmopolitan  point  of  view  that  has  been 
acquired  by  the  German  trader  is  emphasized.  The 
facts  in  Teutonic  commercial  history  show  how  thor- 
ough are  the  methods  that  have  been  employed  for 
more  than  half  a  century  and  how  earnestly  that 
nation  is  preparing  to  reach  out  into  the  world  markets 
as  soon  as  the  war  is  ended. 

"In  looking  to  the  future,"  states  the  Bureau,  "the 
United  States  has  many  of  the  same  problems  as  Ger- 
many and  the  other  warring  nations.  Like  the  German 
exporters,  the  American  exporters  have  to  face  a  period 
of  sharp  business  competition  in  foreign  countries 
such  as  probably  has  never  before  been  met.  In  Ger- 
many the  individual  business  man,  all  the  local  and 
great  national  associations  of  business  men  and  the 
Government  departments  are  even  now  strenumisly 
occujned  with  the  problems  that  must  be  worked  out. 
The  American  business  men's  associations  and  the 
Government  departments  are  alive  to  the  importance  of 
these  matters  and  upon  their  individual  and  co-opera- 
tive efforts  through  the  coming  critical  years  will  de- 
pend in  a  large  measure  the  nation's  future  in  interna- 
tional   commerce." 


NOW  DRAWING  STEEL  AT  GARY 


Rolling  Iron  Sheet  Bars 

The  Wilkes  Rolling  Mill,  Sharon,  Pa.,  idle  for  sev- 
eral years,  is  now  rolling  iron  sheet  bars,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  book  orders  for  iron  roofing  sheets  of  No.  14 
to  28  gauge.  Henry  F.  Gilg,  207  Fulton  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  is  in  charge  of  sales. 


A  large  German  museum  on  the  Kirchenfeld  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  is  being  built  by  the  German  Work 
Association  (Werkverbund) ,  according  to  a  Swiss 
paper.  The  museum  is  intended  for  the  permanent  ex- 
hibition of  models  and  samples  of  German  industry  in 
order  to  push  the  sale  of  German  goods  in  Switzerland. 
The  German  Legation  at  Berne  has  subscribed  about 
$60,000  toward  the  necessary  funds. 


Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.  Has  Its  New  Plant  in 
Partial  Operation. 

THE  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  the  parent  plant  of 
which  is  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  has  in  partial  opera- 
tion its  new  plant  at  Gary,  Ind.,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  that  state.  It  is  located  in  East  Fifth  avenue,  and 
consists  of  three  buildings,  the  main  structure,  150  x 
456  ft.,  containing  the  finishing  department,  one  where 
the  rough  stock  is  cleaned  by  a  pickling  process,  a  large 
department  for  the  storage  of  rough  stock,  a  wire  de- 
partment and  a  tool  room  and  machine  shop.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  power  house,  50  x  100  ft.,  and  a  trans- 
former house,  the  last  named  now  needed  for  the  reason 
that  the  company  is  buying  its  electricity.  At  present 
the  plant  is  concentrating  on  cold-die  rolled  steel,  but 
at  no  distant  day  special  shapes  and  wire  will  be 
drawn,  the  machinery  for  the  latter  already  being  in- 
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The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa.,  is  planning 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  its  local  furnaces  from  45,000 
to  about  70,000  tons  a  month.  The  company  is  also  en- 
larging its  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  works  to  provide  in- 
creased output. 


Bases    of    Cast    Iron    Imbedded    in    Concrete    Admit    Bars    for 
Holding  Rough   Stock  in   Storage 

stalled.     When  in  full  operation  the  plant  will  employ 
between  500  and  600  men. 

The  buildings  are  of  steel  and  brick,  the  main  struc- 
ture having  transverse  monitors  and  a  roof  of  cement 
slabs,  all  obviously  fireproof.     Like  most  modern  shops, 
the  side  walls  consist  largely  of  glass.     The  travelling 
cranes,  of  which  there  are  several,  were  supplied  by  the . 
Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co.     In  the  finishing  department, ^ 
there  are  two  10-ton  travelling  cranes  and  one   5-ton., 
In  the  pickling  room  is  a  10-ton  crane,  while  that  in  the 
stock  room  is  of  15  tons  capacity.  A  monorail  system 
is  to  be  installed  in  the  finishing  department.    The  floor- 
ing in  this  department  is  of  creosoted  wood  blocks. 

When  fully  equipped  the  plant  will  have  seven  ma- 
chines for  the  drawing  of  rounds  and  other  regular  and 
special  shapes,  and  five  single  and  one  double  machine 
for  drawing  wire,  as  well  as  equipment  for  turning 
shafting,  cold  rolling,  straightening,  etc.,  most  of  it  de- 
signed by  the  company's  own  engineers.  The  material 
used  is  obtained  principally  from  the  Gary  Works  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  Shafting  2% -in.  and  larger  is  usually 
open-hearth  steel  and  screw  cutting  stock  is  Bessemer 
because  of  its  free  cutting  qualities.  It  is  in  demand 
for  other  purposes  also,  especially  automobile  work. 
The  larger  sizes  of  shafting  are  usually  turned,  likewise 
piston  rods.  The  wire  department  is  equipped  to  draw 
wire  %  in.  and  smaller. 

A  feature  of  the  cleaning  room,  where  the  rough  stock 
is  immersed  in  long  vats  containing  a  hot  acid  solution 
to  remove  scale  preliminary  to  drawing,  is  contained 
in  the  heating  system.  The  atmosphere  of  this  room 
is  extremely  humid  because  of  the  steam  which  arises 
from  the  acid  bath,  and  condensation  on  the  ceiling 
must  be  guarded  against.  Should  the  steam  condense 
it  would  eventually  fall  in  drops  and  injure  the  stock 
by  causing  acid  spots  after  the  steel  has  been  cleaned 
and  is  ready  for  finishing.  The  ceiling  is  of  wood.  The 
desired  result  is  obtained  by  heating  the  room  with 
warm  air  from  a  blower  system,  the  air  being  admitted 
to  the  room  through  circular  openings  placed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  longitudinal  center  of  the  ceiling.  In  the 
ceiling,  at  the  sides,  are  rectangular  openings  for  venti- 
lating, these  openings,  however,  extending  several  feet 
before  the  outer  air  is  reached.  The  installation  is  yet 
to  be  tested  by  severe  cold  weather. 

In  the  large  room  where  rough  stock  is  stored  is  an 


HUGE   FLOATING  CRANE 


Lifted  200  Tons  at  105  Ft.  Radius — For  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard 


interesting  arrangement  for  economizing  space  and 
keeping  the  various  sizes  of  material  in  their  respective 
piles.  Set  in  concrete  are  rectangular  cast-iron  plates, 
each  having  on  one  side  w^hat  somewhat  resembles  the 
hubs  of  flange  couplings,  the  hubs,  in  this  case,  extend- 
ing from  one  common  plate  or  surface.  Through  these 
hubs — 3  to  each  casting — are  holes  about  4  in.  in  dia- 
meter. In  position,  the  hubs,  to  call  them  that,  are  im- 
bedded in  the  concrete.  The  castings  are  placed  near 
enough  together  to  form  a  continuous  row  of  holes,  and 
in  these  are  placed  upright  3^4 -in.  bars  of  various 
lengths.  The  height  and  width  of  the  bins  can  thus  be 
altered  at  will.  Between  the  stock  piles  are  cement 
walks.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  system  is  one  that  can 
be  used  wherever  bars,  pipe  or  rods  are  stored. 

Beneath  the  finishing  department  is  a  large,  light 
basement  with  a  concrete  floor,  wherein  are  contained 
the  motors  and  power  transmission  machinery  required 
for  operating  the  drawing  machines,  etc.,  on  the  floor 
above.  Electricity,  steam  and  water  are  conveyed  to  the 
main  building  from  the  power  house  through  a  tunnel 
of  sufficient  height  to  enable  a  man  to  walk.  Also  in 
the  basement  is  the  blower,  a  large  supply  room,  a 
wash  room  for  the  employees  and  an  electrical  control 
board.  The  main  floor  is  supported  by  pillars  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  these  being  placed  more  closely  to- 
gether at  one  end  of  the  basement  to  support  the  fin- 
ished material  which  is  stored  on  racks  on  the  floor 
overhead.  The  placing  of  the  power  equipment  in  the 
ba.sement  gives  the  shop  a  singularly  open  and  unob- 
structed appearance,  aside  from  eliminating  much  noise 
in  the  shop. 

In  view  of  the  plant  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Gary 
it  was  recognized  that  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in 
obtaining  employees  capable  of  directing  operations,  and 
for  this  reason  each  department  is  headed  by  a  foreman 
who  was  brought  from  the  East.  The  superintendent, 
Oliver  W.  Thompson,  and  the  master  mechanic,  H.  M. 
Aley,  are  Eastern  men  also. 

The  products  of  the  new  plant  will  eventually  include 
all  those  manufactured  by  the  company  at  its  Beaver 
Falls  plant,  namely,  shafting,  piston  and  pump  rods, 
screw  steel,  flats,  squares,  hexagons,  sheets  and  shapes 
of  Bessemer  open-hearth  and  crucible  steel. 

Albert  M.  Allen,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  architect,  designed 
and  supervised  the  construction  of  the  plant,  which 
represents  an  investment  of  about  $1,000,000. 


A  FLOATING  crane,  the  largest  lifting  crane  ever 
constructed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  first  large 
rotating  pontoon  crane  ever  built  in  this  country,  was 
placed  in  operation  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Norfolk,  Va., 
navy  yard.  This  crane  was  designed  and  built  by  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  has 
built  three  other  large  floating  cranes  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment, but  none  as  large  as  this.  The  previou.sly 
built  cranes  have  been  of  the  bridge  type  in  which  the 
whole  crane  with  its  boat  are  turned  to  bring  the  hoist- 
ing cables  to  the  proper  position  for  lifting  loads. 

The  builder  is  particularly  gratified  that  the  crane 
withstood  successfully  the  Government  tests,  because  a 
crane  of  similar  type,  it  will  be  recalled,  purchased  in 
Germany  about  four  years  ago  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  collapsed  and  was  wrecked  under  a  similar 
test  load,  because,  it  is  claimed,  of  the  faulty  design 
of  the  structure.  There  were  two  or  three  American 
bidders  for  the  two  Panama  pontoon  cranes  of  the  same 
capacity  as  the  one  just  built,  one  of  these  being,  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  but  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  German  competitor.  The  design  of  the 
Norfolk  crane  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  not 
found  necessary  to  make  any  changes  in  a  second  crane 
of  this  type  now  being  built. 

The  Norfolk  crane  has  a  capacity  of  150  gross  tons, 
although  the  test  load  required  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, which  it  successfully  handled,  was  403,200  lb.  at 
a  reach  of  62  ft.  6  in.  over  the  side  of  the  pontoon,  or  at 
a  radius  of  105  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  boat.  The 
crane  rotates  in  a  complete  circle,  the  rotating  ring 
being  22  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fixed  tower  on  which  the 
crane  rotates  is  44  ft.  in  height.  Power  for  rotating 
is  supplied  by  two  60-hp.  motors. 

The  crane  has  a  main  hoist  consisting  of  two  hoist- 
ing units  of  75  tons  capacity  each  fixed  on  the  boom 
and  an  auxiliary  hoist  of  25  tons  capacity  movable  up 
and  down  the  boom  and  having  a  travel  of  107  ft.  The 
two  main  hoisting  units  can  operate  separately  or  to- 
gether simultaneously  as  desired.  For  handling  a  load 
of  75  tons  or  under  either  main  hoist  is  used.  For 
handling  a  larger  load  the  two  main  hoisting  blocks  are 
connected  by  means  of  an  equalizer  carrying  a  150-ton 
hook.  Power  for  the  main  hoist  is  supplied  by  two 
(JO-hp.  motors,  both  of  which  are  of  course  used  when 
lifting  the  maximum  load.  The  auxiliary  hoist  has  two 
motors,  one  for  hoisting  and  the  other  for  traveling  up 
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and  down  the  boom,  each  motor  being  of  60  hp. 
capacity. 

The  boom,  which  is  135  ft.  long  luffs  up  and  down 
from  a  practically  vertical  jxjsition  to  an  angle  of  about 
30  deg.  from  the  horizontal  in  its  lowest  position.  The 
luffing  is  accomplished  by  two  10-in.  screws  operated  by 
two  60-hp.  motors.  The  main  pivotal  bearing  or  step 
bearing  supports  a  ball  or  universal  joint  and  carries  a 
maximum  load  of  2,021,000  lb. 

The  speed  of  the  main  hoist  under  a  maximum  load 
is  about  6  ft.  per  minute.  The  speed  of  the  auxiliary 
hoist  is  30  ft.  per  minute.  The  rotating  speed  is  one 
revolution  in  4  min.  The  boom  is  luffed  from  one  to  the 
other  extreme  position  in  12  min.  During  the  tests  all 
the  speeds  of  the  crane  were  in  an  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  specifications,  and  the  side  and  end  lists 
were  both  under  the  specified  limits.  The  maximum 
side  lists  were  specified  at  6  deg. 

The  machinery  except  the  power  plant  and  control 
equipment  is  located  in  a  machinery  house  at  the  back 
end  of  the  rotating  frame,  this  house  extending  down  to 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tower  and  rotating  with  the 
crane,  is  weight  counterbalancing  the  crane. 

The  pontoon  is  140  ft.  long,  85  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft. 
deep.  This  is  provided  with  a  power  plant,  including 
boilers  and  an  engine  generator  of  150  kw.  capacity, 
that  supplies  the  electric  current  for  operating  the 
crane.  A  fixed  weight  of  600,000  lb.  is  provided  in  the 
pontoon  at  the  aft  end  of  the  crane  as  a  counterbalance. 
The  various  movements  of  the  crane  are  controlled  by 
one  operator  by  means  of  levers  and  master  controllers 
from  an  operator's  cage  mounted  above  the  deck  on  the 
rotating  structure.  A  dynamic  breaking  system  is  ap- 
plied to  all  motors.  Safety  features  and  accuracy  of 
control  are  essential  as  the  crane  is  used  to  handle 
large  guns  and  turrets  on  battleships  which  might  be 
seriously  damaged  by  handling  with  equipment  not 
provided  with  every  safeguard  possible. 

The  capstans,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  pontoon,  are 
electrically  driven.  There  are  two  steam  driven  anchor 
hoists,  one  at  each  end  of  the  pontoon.  The  total  dis- 
placement of  the  crane  is  5,000,000  lb.  When  raised  to 
its  maximum  height  the  boom  is  over  200  ft.  above  the 
water  level.  The  lifting  hooks  alone  weigh  about  2 
tons.  About  5000  tons  of  steel  was  required  to  build 
the  superstructure  including  the  crane  and  its  tower. 

A  description  of  the  Panama  cranes  and  a  view  of 
the  general  character  of  construction  were  given  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  May  15,  1913. 


Exports  of  Manufactured  Articles  Increased 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  more  than  six  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  American  goods  exported  in  the  fiscal 
year  1917  consisted  of  wholly  or  partly  manufactured 
goods.  In  1914,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war, 
the  percentage  of  such  goods  exported  was  only  59, 
according  to  a  statement  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

In  1914  exports  of  manufactures  ready  for  consump- 
tion were  valued  at  $724,908,000,  or  31  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports,  while  in  1917  their  value  reached  $2,943,- 
923,212,  or  47  per  cent  of  the  total.  Manufactures  for 
further  use  in  manufacturing  were  exported  in  1914  to 
the  value  of  $374,224,210,  or  16  per  cent  of  the  total, 
whereas  $1,191,787,957  worth,  or  19  per  cent  of  the 
total,  was  exported  in  1917.  The  exports  of  foodstuffs 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured  amounted  to  $293,218,- 
336  in  1914,  or  12  ^^  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  1917 
to  $739,037,884,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  articles 
classed  as  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  which  show 
increased  exports  in  1917  as  compared  with  1914: 

^—Twelve  Months  Ended  June— ~, 


Articles  and  Classes  1917 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures.  .    $1,129,341,616 

Kxplosives     802,789,437 

Brass  manufactures    383,291.964 

c'opper     manufactures 322,284,174 

Chemicals,   dyes,   etc 182,040,380 

Cars,  autos.  etc 166,504,339 

Zinc   manufactures    66,108,586 

Klectrical  machinery,  etc 52,158,773 

Lead  manufactures 16,563.290 


1914 

$251,480,677 

6,272,197 

7,472,476 

146,222.556 

22,714,611 

51,676,222 

406,208 

25,060,844 

4,122,007 


A  new  process  which  lowers  the  cost  of  making  low- 
grade  concentrates  of  molybdenite  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  discovered  by  the  staff  of  the  mining  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Toronto.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  render  available  the  deposits  if  low-grade  ore 
which  have  been  discovered  in  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia. 


Because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  coal  promptly 
and  the  high  prices  existing  at  present,  the  Central 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  arranging  to  use 
river  coal  almost  exclusively  by  the  use  of  blowers. 
The  company  operates  a  small  coal  fleet  and  recently 
purchased  another  one  to  be  used  in  dredging  for  the 
supply. 


The  I'ontoon  Crane  Lifting  150  Tons  of  Armor  Plate 


Government's  Rifle  Contracts  Defended 

Text  of  Those  Made  With  the  Winchester 
and  Remington  Companies  and  Chair- 
man Scott's  Analysis  of  Profit  Features 


Washington,  Sept.  24. — The  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  yesterday  began  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  defective  ammunition  produced  at 
the  Frankford  arsenal  and  shipped  to  the  American 
troops  in  France.  The  special  board  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  the  instance  of  General  Crozier, 
chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  to  sift  the  ammunition 
trouble,  is  planning  a  thorough  technical  investiga- 
tion not  only  of  manufacturing  methods  at  Frankford, 
but  the  latest  practice  at  the  plants  of  private  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  country. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  week,  how- 
ever, is  a  series  of  disclosures  concerning  the  rifle  con- 
tracts between  the  Ordnance  Bureau  and  the  Reming- 
ton and  Winchester  companies  made  in  the  fourth  of 
this  interesting  series  of  investigations  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  has  examined  at  great 
length  Chairman  Frank  A,  Scott  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  who  approved  these  contracts  and  General  Cro- 
zier, who  signed  them  on  behalf  of  the  department. 
The  correspondent  of  The  Iron  Age  is  able  to  present 
the  text  of  one  of  the  contracts,  which  will  be  examined 
by  manufacturers  with  unusual  interest  as  typical  of 
the  purchasing  agreements  now  being  made  by  the 
War  Department  with  the  co-operation  and  approval  of 
the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  Winchester  and  Remington  Contracts 
The  contracts  made  by  the  War  Department  with 
the  Remington  and  Winchester  companies  for  1,000,000 
Lee-Enfield  rifles  have  been  the  subject  of  much  crit- 
icism in  Congress,  where,  although  the  details  of  the 
contracts  were  unknown,  it  was  commonly  understood 
that  they  would  result  in  a  net  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  approximately  $4,000,000  with  less  than 
the  risks  usually  encountered  by  manufacturers. 
When,  therefore,  the  last  big  budget  bill,  which  has  now 
reached  a  total  of  more  than  $7,000,000,000,  was  taken 
up  by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Chair- 
man Fitzgerald  and  Assistant  Chairman  Sherley  called 
upon  the  War  Department  to  furnish  copies  of  the  con- 
tracts in  question  and  summoned  General  Crozier  and 
Chairman  Frank  A.  Scott  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
to  explain  their  provisions  and  the  considerations  that 
induced  the  department  to  enter  into  them.  Contracts 
were  thereupon  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
covering  the  department's  agreements  with  the  Rem- 
ington Arms  Co.,  the  Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Co.  and  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. 
These  provide  that  the  work  shall  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  cost  plus  a  10  per  cent  profit  and  are  practically 
identical,  except  that  the  agreement  with  the  Reming- 
ton Arms  Co.  stipulates  that  the  Government  shall  re- 
innburse  the  contractor  as  an  item  of  cost  outlay  for 
the  rental  of  the  plant  at  Eddystone,  Pa.,  owned  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  In  the  other  contracts 
it  is  provided  that  the  Government  shall  make  an 
allowance  of  6  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  of  the  plants 
in  lieu  of  rental.  Following  are  the  principal  articles 
in  the  agreement  with  the  Remington  Arms  Co.,  article 
9  being  elided  for  military  reasons: 

ArtU:l«;  1.  The  contruetlnK  ofllcer  will  arruntfc  with  tho 
Brltlfth  fJovcrnmenf  for  the  continued  u«e  by  tho  contractor, 
for  th«!  purpow!  of  manufacturtnK  rldeH  under  thlB  UKreonu^tit, 
of  the  machln'iry,  tooln,  equipment,  and  appliances  which  will, 
at  tho  time  of  the  completion  of  the  manufacture  of  rlflcH  for 
the  BrltlHh  Government  by  the  conlra<'tor,  under  the  termB 
of  a  certain  written  aRreemont  bearing  date  Dec.  30,  1916, 
become  the  property  of  the  TlrltlHh  Oovcrnment  \iiidor  tho 
termn  of  the  aforesaid  aKreement  botwefn  Xhc.  fontriictor  and 
that  Government.  The  contracting  odlcor  will  Hccure  to  the 
contractor  the  right  to  the  use  thereof  without  cost  or  charRO, 
or  liability  for,  use  of,  damage  to,  or  loss  or  destruction 
thereof. 

Article  2.  The  contractor  will  make  the  necessary  outlays 
In  advance,  and  manufacture  and  supply  in  conformity  with 


tlie  aforesaid  drawings  and  speciflcations,  including  duly 
authorized  changes  therein,  475,000  rifles,  and  such  spare  parts 
as  may  be  required  by  the  contracting  officer  during  the  period 
in  which  rifles  are  manufactured  hereunder,  and  will  supply 
said  rifles  packed  for  shipment  at  the  contractor's  works. 

Article  3.  The  manufacture  of  said  rifles  (the  word  "rifle" 
as  used  in  this  contract  being  intended  to  include  everything 
covered  by  the  drawings  and  specifications  above  referred  to) 
shall  conform  in  all  respects  to  and  with  said  drawings  and 
speciflciitions,  including  duly  authorized  changes  therein,  all 
of  which  are  to  be  deemed  and  taken  as  forming  a  part  of 
this  contract  with  like  operation  and  effect  as  if  the  same 
were  incorporated  herein.  The  contracting  officer  is  expressly 
authorized  from  time  to  time,  by  notice  in  writing  to  the 
contractor,  to  make  such  changes  in  the  drawings  and  siiecifl- 
cations  and  such  additions  thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

Article  4.  (a)  The  contracting  ofllcer  may  arrange  to 
secure  and  to  supply  to  the  contractor  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture hereunder  the  material,  raw  and  in  course  of  manu- 
facture, on  hand  at  the  plant  of  the  contractor  as  property 
of  the   British  Government. 

(b)  The  contracting  officer  may  purchase  and  supply  to 
the  contractor  any  part  of  or  all  material,  appliances,  equip- 
ment, or  other  personal  property  of  whatsoever  nature  re- 
quired  for  the  manufacture  of  said  rifles. 

(c)  The  contractor  will  from  time  to  time,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  purchase  or  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
all  materials,  tools,  equipment,  or  other  personal  property  of 
whatsoever  nature  required  for  the  manufacture  of  said  rifles, 
and  upon  such  terms  as  appear  to  the  contractor  to  be 
reasonable. 

(d)  The  contractor  may  supply  or  furnish  for  use  in  such 
manufacture  at  the  option  of  the  contracting  officer  all 
materials,  tools,  equipment,  or  other  personal  property  of 
whatever  nature  of  a  consumable  character  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  said  rifles  owned  by  it  and  not  purchased 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  rifles  hereunder,  and  that  in 
case  the  contractor  shall  so  furnish  such  material,  tools, 
equipment,  or  other  personal  property,  the  book  value  of  the 
same  at  the  time  furnished  shall  be  treated  as  an  expenditure 
of  the  contractor  in  the  performance  of  this  contract  and  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

(e)  Immediately  upon  the  execution  of  this  contract  the 
parties  hereto  shall  confer  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  material  will  be  required  to  complete  this  contract, 
taking  into  consideration  the  material  referred  to  in  sub- 
titles (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  article  4  of  this  contract, 
with  a  view  to  providing  for  such  material  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  entire  requirements  under  the  contract. 

Article  .">.  The  materials  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  rifles  shall  be  of  quality  and  characteristics  acceptable 
for  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  used,  and 
shall  conform  to  the  specifications  forming  a  part  of  this 
contract.  The  materials  and  workmanship  used  and  applied 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  rifles  in  details  and  finish  in  all 
their  parts  shall  be  of  the  prescribed  quality  and  shall,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  work,  be  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  contracting  officer,  who  may  appoint  suitable 
inspectors  to  whom  the  contractor  shall  furnish  such  samples 
of  said  materials  and  such  information  as  to  quality  thereof 
and  the  manner  of  using  the  same,  as  may  be  required,  and 
also  any  assistance  such  inspectors  may  require  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  workmanship  applied,  and  the  quality  of 
the  materials,  either  used  or  intended  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  rifles,  and  that  the  in.spectors  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  contracting  ofllcer,  jieremptorily  reject  any 
unfit  workmanship  or  material  or  forbid  the  use  thereof.  The 
Inspectors  shall  at  all  times  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
have  full  access  thereto,  and  the  contractor  shall  furnish 
them  with  full  facilities  for  the  Inspection  and  superinten- 
dence of  the  same. 

Article  fi.  When  and  to  the  extent  requested  by  the  con- 
tracting officer,  the  contractor  will  procure  such  liability  in- 
surance and  such  Insurance  In  acUlitlon  to  that  regularly 
carried  by  the  contractor,  as  may  be  lawfully  procured 
against  loss  or  damage  to  property. 

No  deduction  from  any  payment  to  be  made  to  the  con- 
tractor hereunder  shall  be  made  because  of  depreciation  or 
loss  of  or  destruction  or  damage  done  to  the  machinery,  tools, 
equipment,  appliancos,  materials,  or  supplies  furnished  by  the 
Government  for  use  In  such  manufacture,  nor  for  any  loss, 
destruction,  or  damage  done  to  any  raw  material,  manufac- 
tured material,  material  in  process  of  manufacture,  rifles  in 
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process  of  manufacture,  manufactured  rifles,  or  any  other 
personal  property  at  any  time  acquired  by  the  contractor 
under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  rifles,  whether  such  damage  or  destruction  be  occa- 
sioned by  Are,  flood,  storm,  riot,  vandalism,  any  acts  of  God, 
acts  of  war,  or  other  casualties,  and  whether  while  such 
property  is  at  the  plant  or  in  course  of  transportation. 

Article  7.  Unless  prevented  by  strikes,  the  work  under 
this  contract  shall  be  prosecuted  at  all  times  with  the  utmost 
vigor  and  dispatch,  without  interruption  for  any  cause  within 
the  control  of  the  contractor,  and  the  number  and  class  of 
men  engaged  on  the  contract  and  hours  of  work,  subject  to 
the  limitations  imposed  by  law,  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval and  direction  of  the  contracting  officer. 

Article  8.  No  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the 
work  contemplated  by  this  contract  in  the  employ  of  the 
contractor,  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of 
said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  be  permitted 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  upon 
such  work,  such  prohibition  being  in  accordance  with  the  act 
approved  June  19,  1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service 
of  mechanics  and  laborers  on  work  under  contracts  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party.  For  each  violation  of  the 
requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of  $5  shall  be  imposed 
upon  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  ever^' 
calendar  day  in  which  said  employee  is  required  or  permitted 
to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  upon  said  work,  and  all 
penalties  thus  imposed  shall  be  withheld  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  that  this  article  shall 
not  be  enforced  nor-  shall  any  penalty  be  enacted  in  case  such 
violation  shall  occur  while  there  is  in  effect  any  Executive 
order  suspending  the  provisions  of  said  act  approved  June  19, 
1912,  or  waiving  the  provisions  and  stipulations  thereof  with 
respect  to  either  this  contract  or  any  class  of  contracts  in 
which  this  contract  shall  be  included,  or  when  the  violation 
was  due  to  any  extraordinary  event  or  conditions  of  manu- 
facture, or  to  any  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood 
by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  by  other  extraordinary 
events  or  conditions  on  account  of  which,  by  subsequent 
Executive  order,  such  past  violation  shall  have  been  excused. 

This  contract  is  subject  to  the  Executive  order  issued  by 
the  President  on  March  24,  1917,  under  authority  contained 
in  the  naval  appropriation  act  approved  March  4,  1917,  sus- 
pending the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  June  19,  1912, 
during  the  pending  emergency  and  until  rurtJier  orders. 

Article  9.      •     •     • 

Article  10.  This  contract  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  interest 
therein,  be  transferred  by  the  contractor  to  any  other  person 
or  persons,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  contact  no  person 
shall  be  employed  that  is  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor. 

Article  11.  No  member  of  or  delegate  to  Congress  or 
resident  commissioner,  nor  any  person  belonging  to  or 
employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  is,  or 
shall  be,  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract, 
or  to  any  benefit  that  may  arise  therefrom,  but  under  the 
provisions  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  1109),  this  stipulation  shall  not 
apply,  or  be  construed  to  apply,  to  any  contract  made  with 
an  incorporated  company  for  its  general  benefit. 

Article  12.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  rifles  to  be 
manufactured  and  furnished  in  accordance  with  this  contract, 
including  authorized  changes  tlfereln,  shall  be  the  actual  cost, 
plus  10  per  cent  for  profit.  For  the  purpose  of  this  contract 
actual  cost  shall  be  generally  as  defined  in  the  revenue  bill 
approved  Sept  8,  1916,  section  302,  in  so  far  as  the  require- 
ments of  said  revenue  bill  are  applicable  to  and  not  incon- 
sistent herewith.  The  accounts  and  records  of  the  con- 
tractors appertaining  to  this  work  shall  be  open  at  all  times 
to  the  contracting  officer  and  his  representatives,  and  such 
statements  and  returns  relative  to  the  expenditures  shall  be 
made  as  are  directed  by  the  contracting  oflloer.  No  change 
shall  be  required  in  the  present  methods  and  principles  of 
keeping  costs,  provided  the  contracting  ofticer  finds  them 
adequate  for  the  determination  of  actual  costs.  All  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  contractor's  accounts  and  records 
shall  be  treated  as  confidential. 

The  actual  cost  shall  include  the  following,  and  items 
similar  thereto  in  principle,  it  being  intended  that  the  con- 
tractor shall  be  fully  reimbursed  for  expenditures  actually 
made  in  good  faith  in  the  performance  of  this  contract: 

(a)  The  cost  of  materials,  supplies,  labor,  special  appli- 
ances, jigs,  tools,  fixtures  and  gauges  made  Dy  and  for  the 
contractor  entering  into  or  in  good  faith  purchased,  made, 
supplied,  or  acquired  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  rifles, 
and  other  direct  charges,  such  as  insurance  on  rifles,  etc. 

(b)  A  proper  proportion  of  running  expenses,  including 
ordinary  rentals,  co.st  of  repairs  and  maintenace,  light,  heat, 
power,  isurance,  management,  salaries  and  other  Indirect 
charges. 

(c)  A  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  on  a  proper  proportion 
of  the  investment  in  plant,  facilities,  inventory  and  working 
capital  not  owned  or  provided  by  the  Government. 


(d)  A  proper  proportion  of  taxes  of  all  kinds  paid  or 
accrued  with  respect  to  the  business  or  property. 

(e)  A  proper  proportion  of  physical  losses  actually  sus- 
tained in  connection  with  the  business,  including  losses  from 
flre,  flood,  storm,  riot,  vandalism,  any  acts  of  God,  acts  of 
war,  or  other  casualties,  and  not  compensated  for  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  and  a  proper  proportion  of  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  losses  and  damages  resulting  from  displacement 
or  from  delay  in  work  contracted  for  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
contract  caused  by  or  contributed  to  by  work  under  emergency 
conditions  performed  by  the  contractor  for  the  contracting 
officer  ;  also,  all  losses  actually  sustained  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  manufacturing  such  rifles  on  account  of  death  of 
and  personal  injurj'  to  employees  or  others  to  the  extent  that 
the  same  shall  not  be  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise. 

(f)  A  reasonable  allowance,  according  to  the  conditions 
for  the  depreciation  of  values  of  plant  and  property. 

Article  13.  It  is  understood  that  the  premises  and  plant 
of  the  contractor  which  will  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  rifles  are  occupied  under  the  lease  dated  Dec.  30,  1916, 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  "Works,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
attached.  Payments  which  will  be  required  to  be  made  by  the 
contractor  to  the  Baldwin  T^jomotive  Works  upon  such  lease 
accruing  for  the  period  of  time  which  will  elapse  from  the 
termination  of  manufacture  of  rifles  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment under  contract  dated  Dec.  30,  1916,  to  the  date  of  tre 
removal,  under  the  terms  of  this  contract,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, of  the  materials,  appliances,  equipment,  or  other  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  or  removable  by  it  at  the  termina- 
tion of  this  contract,  are  to  be  reimbursed  and  paid  the  con- 
tractor as  ordinary  rentals  within  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage employed  in  subparagraph  (b)  of  article  12  hereof, 
to  be  reimbursed  and  paid  the  contractor  as  ordinary  rentals 
within  the  meaning  of  the  language  employed  in  subpara- 
graph  (b)  of  article  12  hereof. 

Payments  upon  these  contracts  are  to  be  made 
monthly  and  all  accounts  covering  cost  of  production 
are  to  be  reviewed  by  a  compensation  board  composed 
of  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Within  90  days  from 
the  termination  of  the  contracts  the  Government  agrees, 
if  desired  by  the  contractor,  to  remove  from  the  plants 
the  special  equipment  which  the  War  Department  has 
agreed  to  purchase  from  the  British  Government  for 
the  sum  of  $9,500,000. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  General  Crozier  testified  that  these  con- 
tracts will  probably  result  in  the  production  of  rifles 
for  the  United  States  at  a  price  substantially  lower 
than  that  paid  by  the  British  Government,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  materials  and  labor  have  ad- 
vanced heavily  since  the  work  of  making  rifles  for 
Great  Britain  was  practically  completed.  The  British 
Government,  he  said,  paid  approximately  $43  per  rifle, 
while  the  United  States  will  probably  pay  less  than  $40 
for  a  better  weapon.  In  reply  to  suggestions  by  the 
committee  that  cost-plus-profit  contracts,  such  as  those 
made  in  this  instance,  are  open  to  numerous  objections. 
General  Crozier  said: 

This  kind  of  contract  is  subject  to  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  indicated,  and  there  may  not  be  a  perfect  answer 
to  them.  The  reliance  that  we  have  is,  flrst,  the  entrance 
into  the  methods  of  management  with  the  right  of  control, 
the  right  of  consent  to  wages  and  salaries,  and  to  the  prices 
paid  for  material ;  the  right  to  the  advantage  of  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  any  class  of  material  that  the  Government 
can  obtain  through  any  arrangements,  such  as  arrangements 
with  steel  producers,  copper  producers,  etc.  Now,  that  still 
does  not  cover  the  general  subject  of  carelessness,  the  subject 
of  inetflciency,  and  the  subject  of  expensive  operation,  because 
that  does  not  hurt  the  people  conducting  the  manufactory ; 
but  the  reliance  for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  score  is,  flrst,  the  reputation  of  those  companies. 
They  are  In  this  business  and  they  will  continue  in  this 
business ;  they  have  been  in  it  for  a  good  many  years,  except 
one  of  them,  and  that  one  has  been  engaged  in  other  similar 
business.  They  have  their  business  reputations  to  maintain 
and  they  have  got  to  make  their  living  hereafter.  Now,  there 
is  a  certain  character  which  they  have  for  conducting  busi- 
ness efllciently.  It  is  true  that  they  have  engaged  In  some 
transactions  comparatively  recently  which  have  not  indicated 
all  kinds  of  efficiency,  but  I  think  that  such  troubles  as  these 
companies  have  had  are  not  traceable  to  inefficiency  in  the 
management  of  their  plants,  but  they  are  due  to  the  mistakes 
of  the  people  who  put  up  the  money,  generally  speaking. 
So  we  have  hired  their  demonstrated  capacity — a  capacity 
demonstrated  over  a  long  series  of  years.  Then,  we  have  a 
certain  rivalry  between  them. 

Those    companies    are    in    a    way    joined    together    in    this 
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matter  with  the  Government,  but  we  are  dealing  with  them 
independently.  We  expect  a  certain  amount  of  co-operation 
in  production  and  interchangeability  in  production  to  as  high 
a  degree  as  we  can  get  it,  and  we  hope  for  a  friendliness  of 
that  kind.  But  these  companies  have  something  at  stake, 
each  one  as  against  the  other,  in  making  this  an  efficient 
and  economical  manufacturing  cost.  The  manufacturing  cost 
in  each  plant  will  be  made  public.  We  will  make  it  perfectly 
well  known,  and  the  companies  have  an  interest  in  not 
making  a  discreditable  showing  with  reference  to  one  another. 
Now,  there  is  another  thing  which  might  be  a  safeguard. 
and  that  Is  that  these  contracts  stipulate  that  there  shall  be 
the  right  of  cancellation  at  any  time  the  Government  chooses 
to  cancel  the  contracts.     We  can  cancel  them  at  any  time. 

Why  Cost  Plus  Ten  Per  Cent 

The  fact  having  been  developed  that  Chairman 
Scott  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  when  acting  as 
the  head  of  the  old  Munitions  Board,  approved  the 
rifle  contracts,  the  Committee  called  him  to  ascertain 
his  views  as  to  the  fairness  of  these  agreements 
from  the  Government's  standpoint.  Replying  to  a 
question  as  to  how  it  was  determined  that  10  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturers'  cost  was  a  reasonable  profit  un- 
der these  contracts,  Mr.  Scott  said  that  the  margin  was 
fixed  because  it  was  the  least  percentage  that  the  manu- 
facturers could  be  induced  to  accept  and  that  rather 
than  take  a  lower  figure  they  preferred  to  have  the 
Government  commandeer  and  operate  their  plants. 
"The  manufacturers,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "were  entirely 
unwilling  to  make  the  rifles  at  any  flat  price.  Each 
of  them  had  had  contracts  with  the  British  or  Russian 
Government,  on  every  one  of  which  they  had  lost  money 
and  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  adjust  with  those 
governments.  They  were  very  much  afraid  of  other 
business  of  that  kind  and  were  unwilling  to  enter  into 
any  contract  for  rifles  at  a  fixed  price;  therefore,  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  was  compelled  to  make  a  bargain 
with  those  manufacturers  on  the  best  basis  that  he 
could  obtain.  That  contract,  however,  will  produce 
for  this  Government  rifles  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
rifles  that  have  been  acquired  by  any  government  par- 
ticipating in  this  war." 

Chairman  Fitzgerald  called  Mr.  Scott's  attention 
to  the  current  reports  that  the  allied  governments 
have  paid  high  prices  for  everything  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  Mr.  Scott  replied  that  enormous 
increases  in  material  and  labor  costs  have  occurred 
since  the  Allies  began  buying.  The  normal  commercial 
profit  on  articles  like  rifles  would  certainly  be  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  amount  which  will  be  produced 
by  the  contracts  under  examination. 

A  Simple  Lesson  in  Dividend  Figures 

Chairman  Fitzgerald  objected  to  the  allowance  of 
fi  per  cent,  either  as  rental  or  to  meet  the  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  plant,  which  he  said  would 
produce  an  abnormal  profit  and  drew  Mr.  Scott's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms 
Co.  "for  eleven  years  has  been  paying  dividends  of  55 
per  cent." 

"The  dividends  that  the  company  pays,"  replied 
Mr,  Scott,  "are  determined  by  two  factors — its  earnings 
and  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock  outstanding.  The 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  I  think,  has  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  but  it  has  an  investment  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  That  investment  is  used  to  earn  money 
which  is  paid  in  the  form  of  dividends  on  this  $1,000,- 
000  capital.  Assuming,  however,  that  it  has  an  actual 
investment  of  $'20,000,000,  you  can  see  that  55  per  cent 
of  $1,000,000  in  the  way  of  profits  makes  a  very  small 
return  upon  the  actual  money  in  the  business." 

I'rofitM  .Not  Exorbitant 

Chairman  Fitzgerald,  referring  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  these  contracts  were  entered  into  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  accurate  inventories  of  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion to  determine  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  sug- 
gested that  without  such  information  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  any  certain  percentage 
of  profit  was  reasonable.  Mr.  Scott  dissented  from  this 
view,  however,  declaring  that  because  the  Government 
lacked  in  information  referred  to  and  could  not  tell 
what  the  rifles  would  cost,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
cost-plus-profit   contracts.      "That    is   the    reason    why 


the  Government  followed  this  plan  in  the  construction 
of  cantonments,"  he  said,  "because  it  had  no  means  of 
determining  in  advance  what  a  reasonable  profit  would 
be.  When  the  Government  undertook  its  building  pro- 
gram it  did  not  know  where  the  cantonments  were  to 
be  built.  I  think  the  question  to  be  considered  in  such 
cases  is,  What  would  be  a  fair  percentage  to  pay  in 
the  way  of  a  profit  to  any  given  industry?  If  you  want 
me  to  state  whether  I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  War 
Department  officials  that  these  are  fair  contracts  and 
that  they  will  produce  rifles  at  a  reasonable  price  to 
the  Government  and  not  at  an  exorbitant  profit  to  the 
manufacturers,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say,  'Yes,  I 
do  believe  that.'  " 

What   Is  Organization  Worth? 

Representative  Sherley  suggested  that  if  the  Rem- 
ington Arms  Co.  rented  its  plant  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  and  used  equipment  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  really  furnished  nothing  and  must,  there- 
fore, make  an  exorbitant  profit  under  its  contract.  Mr. 
Scott  combatted  this  view.  "The  most  expensive  thing 
which  this  company  has,"  said  he,  "is  something  that 
costs  the  most  and  for  which  you  get  back  the  least, 
viz.,  its  organization.  You  pay  a  great  deal  in  acquir- 
ing an  organization  of  the  size  of  any  one  of  these 
great  companies.  Looked  upon  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, it  will  work  out  that  it  was  an  absolute  God- 
send to  this  country  that  we  had  in  existence  three  or- 
ganizations of  the  size  of  the  Winchester  and  Reming- 
ton companies,  with  the  machinery  ready  to  go  on  to 
the  manufacture  of  rifles  to  fit  the  American  ammuni- 
tion and  which  could  be  produced  within  a  period  of 
less  than  one  year.  I  believe  that  if  we  could  get  the 
organization  expenses  of  the  plant  at  Eddystone  you 
would  find  that  it  cost  perhaps  a  million  dollars  or 
more  just  to  bring  together  the  10,000  or  15,000  em- 
ployees of  that  plant.  The  transaction  as  a  whole  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  very  desirable  one  for  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Flat  Prices  vs.  Cost  Plus  Profit 

In  debates  in  Congress  during  the  past  week  leading 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  have  de- 
fended the  action  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  in  making 
these  rifle  contracts.  There  has  been,  however,  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  criticize  the  cost-plus-profit  basis  of 
contract  for  war  material  and,  under  the  stress  of  this 
criticism,  a  disposition  is  being  manifested  by  Govern- 
ment officials  to  employ  flat  prices  wherever  possible. 
It  is  realized  that  the  cost-plus-profit  plan  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  raise  wages  and  the  prices  of  materials,  the 
contractor  having  very  little  incentive  to  resist  the 
demands  of  either  workmen  or  producers  of  materials. 
In  the  case  of  labor,  there  being  no  possible  loss  to  the 
contractor,  every  demand  for  higher  wages  is  quickly 
conceded  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  organization 
intact,  and  thus  the  labor  market  throughout  an  ex- 
tensive district  may  easily  be  demoralized  by  the  policy 
of  a  few  Government  contractors,  working  under  these 
cost-plus-profit  agreements.  In  cases  where  the  Gov- 
ernment is  obliged  to  induce  manufacturers  to  extend 
their  plants  and  undertake  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
terial involving  a  large  element  of  risk,  such  as  the 
production  of  rifles,  artillery,  etc.,  the  officials  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  cost-plus-profit  plan 
is  the  only  practicable  one,  and  they  emphasize  espe- 
cially the  fact  that  wherever  pursued  it  has  resulted  in 
expediting  deliveries  to  a   very  extraordinary  degree. 

w.  L.  c. 


An  instrument  for  comparing  the  magnetic  prop- 
erties of  two  similar  pieces  of  steel  has  been  devised 
by  F.  P.  Fahy,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  An 
experimental  study  of  this  machine  is  the  subject  of 
Scientific  Paper  No.  W()  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. It  is  written  by  Charles  W.  Burrows  and  Ray- 
mond L.  Sanford,  associate  and  assistant  physicists, 
respectively,  of  the  Bureau. 


Large  deposits  of  manganese  ore,  lying  on  top  of 
the  ground,  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Cypress  Hills  in  South  East  Alberta. 
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Floor  Drilling  Machine  Built  at  Waukegan,  111. 

A  drilling  machine  designed  to  drill  holes  9/l(3-in. 
and  smaller,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
is  being  built  by  the  Waukegan  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Waukegan,  111.  It  is  provided  with  two  tables — a 
square  one,  which  may 
be  swung  around  the  col- 
umn and  tilted  at  desired 
angles,  and  a  round  one 
resting  in  a  bracket  and 
vertically  adjustable  on 
the  column.  The  round 
table  may  be  removed 
and  the  cup  center  shown 
used  in  the  bracket.  A 
block  on  the  side  of  the 
square  table  may  be  used 
as  a  vise.  The  spindle 
is  provided  with  a  fiber 
thrust  bearing  and  is 
counterbalanced  by  a 
weight  inside  column. 

The  total  height  of  the 
machine  with  the  spin- 
dle in  the  up  position  is 
6^  ft.,  and  the  area  of 
the  base  is  15  x  11\^  in. 
The  vertical  adjustment 
of  the  head  is  7^/^  in.; 
the  travel  of  the  spindle, 
which  is  %  in.  in  diam- 
eter, is  3  in.,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  column  to 
the  center  of  the  spindle 
is  'ih^  in.  The  distance 
from  the  spindle  to  the 
square  table  is  10  in.,  and 
from  the  spindle  to  the 
round  table  36  in.  The 
round  table,  which  has  a 
diameter  of  10  in.,  has  a 
20-in.  vertical  adjust- 
ment. 


Waukegan  14-iii.  Floor 
Drilling  Machine 


To  Stimulate  General  Building  Construction 

Building  interests  in  New  York  passed  a  resolution 
at  a  mass  meeting  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Sept. 
20,  at  the  office  of  Marcus  M.  Marks,  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  to  ask  Congress  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  of  peace  industries.  The  commissioner  is 
to  regulate  prices  if  necessary  so  that  business  of  peace- 
ful industries  may  continue  during  the  war  on  a  reason- 
ably normal  basis.  Before  the  request  is  to  be  formally 
presented,  Mr.  Marks  is  to  appoint  a  committee  includ- 
ing members  of  the  various  building  trades,  architects, 
commercial  interests  and  labor  organizations  to  make 
a  detailed  study  of  the  building  situation  and  material 
prices.  The  conference  was  called,  as  noted  in  these 
pages  last  week,  at  the  request  of  the  Building  Ma- 
terials Exchange  of  New  York.  According  to  Presi- 
dent Marks  the  estimated  value  of  new  structures  for 
which  plans  were  filed  in  Manhattan  so  far  this  year 
was  $23,850,000  against  over  $100,000,000  in  the  same 
period  of  1916. 

The  Chase  Metal  Works  and  Chase  Rolling  Mills, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  have  discharged  about  1000  men  as 
a  result  of  the  completion  of  war  orders  of  the  Allies. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.  has  laid  off 
some  of  its  working  force  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
same  action  has  been  taken  by  the  American  Brass  Co. 
The  companies  expect  to  put  the  men  back  at  work  on 
United  States  Government  orders. 


At  Pittsburgh,  the  appellate  board  has  granted,  until 
Jan.  1,  54  claims  for  industrial  exemption  asked  by  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  and  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  for  drafted  employees  in  the  Wilmerding,  Home- 
stead and  Braddock  local  draft  districts.  The  em- 
ployees exempted  are  engaged  in  various  departments  of 
steel  plants  and  perform  semi-skilled  or  skilled  work. 


Large  Gate  Shear 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  latest  type 
gate  shear  made  by  the  Long  &  Allstatter  Co.,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio.  The  machine  is  146  in.  wide  betv^^een  the 
housings  and  has  a  throat  depth  of  30  in.  It  has  an  au- 
tomatic hold-down  for  clamping  and  holding  the  work 
while  it  is  being  cut,  but  instead  of  using  leaf  springs  on 
the  hold-down,  heavy  coil  springs  are  now  employed. 
These  have  proved  satisfactory  and  have  also  a  longer 
life,  it  is  said,  than  the  leaf  springs.  To  make  the  ma- 
chine rigid  for  heavy  work,  it  is  made  with  a  solid  base, 
instead  of  with  a  cut-out.     The  machine  is  designed  to 


Shear  146  In.  Wide  Between  Housings  and  30  In. 
Depth 


in  Throat 


cut  off  12  ft.  sheets  and  plates  up  to  1  in.  thick,  at  any 
length. 

The  main  frame,  or  housing,  as  well  as  the  table  in 
front  for  supporting  the  work,  and  the  slide  and  gear- 
ing are  all  made  of  semi-steel.  The  cam  shaft  is  made 
of  an  open-hearth  steel  forging,  and  runs  in  a  cast  iron 
bushing  in  the  head  of  the  machine,  with  the  lower  half 
adjustable.  The  machine  is  double  geared  at  the  ratio 
•f  14  to  1,  and  the  cam  pintles  giving  movement  to  the 
slide  are  made  from  steel  castings  bushed  with  phosphor 
bronze.  Phosphor  bronze  gibs  are  also  provided  for 
taking  up  the  wear  on  the  slide.  The  machine  is  self- 
contained,  being  driven  by  a  40-hp.  motor  running  at  a 
speed  of  850  r.p.m. 


Motor-Generator  Set  with  Two  Bearings 

Two  motor-generator  sets,  embodying  departures 
from  usual  construction,  have  been  designed  and  built 
by  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J.  The  sets 
consist  of  an  845  kva.  2200-volt  60-cycle  three-phase 
synchronous  motor,  driving  two  250-kw.   125-volt  com- 


•  • 


The    Kliminatiori    of    the    <  uniKiard    Bearings    in    This    Motoi- 

•  Jeneraltjr  Set   lOnable.s   the    Brushes   to   Be   Adjusted   Readily, 

While    the    Use    of   Two    Intcrpole   (Generators    Is   Claimed    to 

Provide  Flexibility  of  the  Direct-Current  Voltage 

pound-wound  interpole  direct-current  generators.  Only 
two  bearings  are  used  instead  of  four.  The  brushes  are 
thus  readily  accessible  for  adjustment. 

By  substituting  a  three-unit  set  for  a  two-unit  set 
having  a  three-wire  generator,  it  is  emphasized  that  a 
greater  unbalanced  overload  capacity  and  greater  flexi- 
bility of  the  direct-current  voltage  are  secured. 


American  Shipbuilding  to  Decide  the  War 


James  A.  Farrell  on  the  Part  the  United 
States  Must  Take  in  Marshalling  Transpor- 
tation   and    Keeping  Up  Foreign  Trade 


President  James  A.  Farrell  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  read  a  paper  at  the  convention  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  Atlantic 
City,  Friday,  Sept.  21,  on  "Helping  to  Win  the  War 
Through  Foreign  Trade."  The  greater  part  of  the 
address  is  given  below: 

Tonnage  of  2,500,000  for  Transport 

"Whatever  other  contribution  we  may  make  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  that  of  ships  must  be  first, 
because  it  is  only  by  means  of  ships  that  other  contribu- 
tions can  be  successfully  delivered.  In  the  three  years 
that  the  war  has  lasted  we  have  been  sending  more  and 
more  of  our  raw  materials,  our  foodstuffs  and  our  manu- 
factures to  countries  that  are  now  our  allies  in  the 
struggle.  Our  leading  industries  had  undergone  sub- 
stantial reorganization  in  order  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mands for  the  production  of  war  material.  The  demand 
for  tonnage  had  increased  side  by  side  with  our  in- 
creased supply  of  ships.  Thus,  there  had  been  produced 
a  situation  where  our  Government  had  determined  to 
enter  the  shipping  business  as  an  owner,  and  the  newly 
created  Shipping  Board  was  laying  its  plans  for  the 
construction  of  Government  ships.  Our  first  plans  call 
for  the  transportation  of  an  army  of  more  than  1,000,- 
000  men,  involving  2,500,000  tons  of  shipping,  at  least, 
for  their  transportation,  without  considering  the  ton- 
nage required  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  force  on 
foreign  soil.  As  an  American  army  abroad  grows  in 
numbers,  the  demand  for  tonnage  for  its  maintenance 
must  constantly  increase,  because  these  men  must  be 
supplied  from  the  home  base  and  cannot  depend  upon 
supplies  to  be  drawn  from  abroad. 

Readjustment  of  Steel  Industry 

"To  meet  this  situation  the  United  States,  through 
the  Shipping  Board,  has  undertaken  a  colossal  program 
of  ship  construction,  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars,  with  hundreds  of  millions  more 
for  ships  transferred  from  private  ownership  or  secured 
in  other  ways.  Here  is  a  new,  enormous  and  imperative 
demand  for  steel  that  must  be  met.  It  is  a  demand 
which  requires  a  readjustment  of  the  steel  business  of 
the  nation.  Production  must  be  stimulated,  as  millions 
of  tons  will  be  required  for  military  necessities  and  the 
naval  and  emergency  fleet  program.  New  shipyards 
must  be  built,  and  thou.sands  of  men  selected  and 
trained  for  the  new  service  as  officers  and  crews  of  the 
ships  that  are  to  be  forthcoming. 

"The  United  States,  as  may  be  seen,  is  definitely 
launched  upon  a  vast  enterprise  of  shipbuilding  on  a 
scale  which,  in  view  of  the  war  conditions,  calls  for  the 
co-operation  and  support  of  every  department  of 
American  industry  and  of  every  productive  interest  in 
the  country.  These  ships  may  well  be  the  very  means 
by  which  the  war  may  be  won  for  us  and  for  our  allies. 
It  is  through  them  that  we  can  insure  the  delivery  of 
oar  war  resources  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
•neiny.  The  men  for  the  fighting  line,  the  guns,  the 
rifles  and  all  other  materials  for  them  to  fight  with, 
food  and  clothing  to  keep  them  in  fighting  condition — 
all  the  elements  of  our  fighting  strength — wait  for 
transportation  in  determining  (juantities  upon  these 
ships. 

No  Unified  Control  of  Ships 

"The  United  States  is  called  upon  to  do  its  share 
of  a  tremendous  task  with  a  meager  merchant  marine. 
It  is  freely  admitted  that  Great  Britain  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  allowed  a  vast  amount  of  merchant  tonnage 
to  be  wastefi  through  lack  of  centralized  power,  and  it 
is  doubly  important  that  the  United  States  should  profit 
by  the  lesson  by  avoiding  any  such  loss  in  efficiency. 
Yet,  although  it  was  apparently  the  intention  of  Con- 
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gress  to  concentrate  in  the  Shipping  Board  all  the  func- 
tions relating  to  the  American  merchant  marine,  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  unified  control  of  tonnage.  Vessels  are 
impressed  for  the  navy  and  held  under  navy  control; 
vessels  are  impressed  for  the  army  and  held  under 
army  control.  This  is  precisely  what  happened  in  Eng- 
land at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  caused  an  enor- 
mous wastage  of  available  tonnage  because  of  the  dis- 
position of  army  and  navy  commanders  to  requisition 
ships  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  hold  them 
until  there  remained  no  possibility  of  their  being  further 
required. 

A  Lesson  from  Great  Britain 

"As  a  result,  many  vessels  were  used  for  months  as 
warehouses  or  remained  idle,  transporting  neither 
troops  nor  supplies,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  a  com- 
merce which  suffered  for  lack  of  ships  and  from  the 
burden  of  freights  which  kept  mounting  on  the  imports 
of  the  foodstuff's  and  munitions  of  war  upon  which 
England  was  dependent.  It  was  only  after  two  years 
of  such  wastage  that  the  British  Government  was 
moved  to  create  a  Ministry  of  Shipping  with  supreme 
powers  over  all  tonnage.  The  methods  of  this  body 
which  have  been  the  product  of  British  experience  with 
a  merchant  marine  many  times  larger  than  ours,  may 
be  profitably  imitated  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  So  far  the  Board,  as  now  organized,  has  shown 
a  marked  degree  of  efficiency  in  proceeding  with  its 
great  task,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  adopt  such 
a  central  and  unified  control  of  shipping  as  will  econo- 
mize tonnage  at  every  possible  point  to  prevent  wastage 
through  lack  of  foresight  or  conflict  of  jurisdiction. 

Imports  Needed  for  War 

"But  our  fighting  resources  are  not  wholly  within 
our  control.  There  are  elements  of  the  supply  which 
we  have  been  sending  forward  in  steadily  increasing 
volume  that  come  to  us  from  otheii  sources.  Thus,  the 
share  of  American  business  in  winning  the  war  will  not 
be  determined  merely  by  the  use  we  make  of  materials 
of  native  origin;  we  must  make  sure  of  the  continued 
supply  of  indispensable  supplies  from  other  countries. 
The  nitrates  from  Chile  that  our  farmers  must  have  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  for  increased  production  of 
foodstuffs,  the  tin  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Bolivia,  the  manganese  from  Brazil,  and  other  like 
essential  materials  must  have  their  uninterrupted  sup- 
ply firmly  secured,  and  in  every  case  the  need  for  the 
complementary  exchange  of  products,  direct  or  indirect, 
must  be  met. 

Foreign  Trade  Must  Be  Maintained 

"The  experience  of  our  allies  has  been  that  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  their  war  supplies  at 
home  has  rendered  necessary  a  thorough  reorganization 
of  their  industry  and  commerce.  From  the  outset  of 
the  struggle  there  has  been  a  clear  recognition  in  Great 
Britain  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  foreign  trade 
at  the  highest  possible  standard,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  insuring  the  absolutely  imperative  supplies  for  the 
British  army  and  the  British  people,  but  also  as  a  not 
less  important  means  of  maintaining  British  finance 
and  credit. 

"The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
in  exports,  has  nearly  trebled  in  value  since  the  war 
began.  To  the  maintenance  of  this  export  commerce 
an  assured  supply  of  raw  materials  is  essential.  In 
what  may  be  termed  the  non-German  world,  the  trans- 
actions of  international  commerce  nourish  the  sinews 
of  war.  They  bind  not  merely  one  ally  to  another,  but 
thoy  are  frequently  passing  from  neutral  to  ally  and 
back  to  neutral  again,  in  a  complicated  web  of  trade, 
transportation  and  finance.  They  are  all  giving  life 
to  economic  activities  and  through  these  to  the  military 
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action  to  which  all  energies  are  bent.  Conversely,  the 
control  of  international  commerce  so  as  to  deprive  the 
enemy  of  essential  materials  and  of  any  share  of  the 
good  possessed  by  the  allied  neutral  nations  has  been 
found  to  be  as  essential  as  the  promotion  of  legitimate 
trade. 

"Thus  the  problem  of  our  Government  is  twofold: 
how  to  maintain  trade  with  our  allies  and  with  neutrals, 
particularly  non-European  neutrals,  as  a  means  to  the 
winning  of  the  war;  and  how  to  restrict  commerce  that 
might  be  of  possible  direct  or  indirect  benefit  to  the 
enemy.  It  is  apparent  that  the  attempt  to  solve  one 
phase  of  this  problem  may  interfere  with  the  solution 
of  the  other,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
need  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  resources  and  influence 
of  the  United  States  in  both  endeavors.  At  a  time 
when  so  much  is  expected  of  us  in  feeding  and  arming 
our  allies,  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  vigorous  young 
men  are  being  withdrawn  from  productive  industry, 
and  further  withdrawals  in  drafts  will  occur  from  time 
to  time.  Here  is  an  additional  argument  for  the  exer- 
cise of  every  possible  economy  of  method  and  of  every 
impetus  to  maximum  production  that  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  can  suggest  or  Government  policy  can  pro- 
mote. 

Trade   with  Latin   America  and  Orient 

"While  the  supply  of  the  needs  of  our  allies  and  of 
our  own  expeditionary  forces  is,  of  course,  the  first 
necessity,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  this  as  en- 
tirely apart  and  separable  from  the  maintenance  of  our 
neutral  commerce,  especially  of  that  with  Latin 
America  and  Asia.  Several  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
manganese  ore  per  annum  from  Brazil  is  required  to 
keep  the  steel  industry  in  operation ;  the  tin  ore  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  becomes  the  container  of  the  army 
ration ;  the  rubber  of  Brazil  and  Ceylon  enters  the  tires 
of  trucks  and  ambulances  beyond  the  battle  line;  the 
wool  of  Argentina  is  needed  in  large  quantities  for 
military  clothing.  No  American  army  can  subsist  with- 
out coffee,  and  the  cocoa  of  Ecuador  and  the  Central 
American  republics  is  the  base  of  an  important  element 
in  the  emergency  ration.  Between  the  neutral  nations 
that  possess  these  materials  and  the  United  States  there 
exists  a  condition  of  reciprocal  dapendence.  They  are 
as  much  dependent  on  us  for  merchandise  which,  on 
account  of  war  conditions,  is  obtainable  nowhere  else, 
as  we  are  on  them  for  indispensable  military  supplies. 

"Happily,  we  seem  to  be  in  the  way  of  having  the  co- 
operation of  the  larger  part  of  Latin  America  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  but  should  that  not  come  to 
pass,  we  can  still  reckon  on  its  benevolent  neutrality. 
We  may  realize  practical  pan-Americanism  by  steadfast 
recognition  in  principle  and  practice  of  the  economic 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
republics.  Our  country  must  continue  to  offer  a  market 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  products  of  Latin 
America,  and  must  see  to  it  that  adequate  transporta- 
tion is  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  that  merchandise. 

"So  also,  the  United  States  must  stand  ready  to 
serve  as  a  source  of  supply  to  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  of  merchandise  which  they  can  obtain  nowhere 
else  but  which  is  necessary  for  their  life  and  industry 
and  the  development  of  their  resources  which  were  in- 
terrupted three  years  ago.  The  Exports  Administrative 
Board  has  a  great  opportunity  in  constructive  work  in 
fostering  trade  with  Latin  America.  The  needs  of  our 
sister  republics  for  the  articles  of  export  with  which  we 
can  supply  them  can  be  definitely  determined,  and  a 
policy  adopted  calculated  to  give  them  an  assured  source 
of  supply  here.  Once  it  is  realized  throughout  Latin 
America  that  the  United  States  recognizes,  as  a  pri- 
mary principle  of  its  war  policy,  the  duty  of  supplying 
the  needs  of  its  southern  neighbors  and  of  maintaining 
uninterrupted  the  means  of  tansportation,  a  surer  basis 
will  be  supplied  for  satisfactory  pan-American  re- 
lations." 


Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze  Manufacturers  Meet 

At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze  Manufacturers, 
Sept.  19  and  20,  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
officers  were  re-elected  as  follows: 

President,  H.  H.  Suydam,  Cincinnati  Mfg.  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati; vice-president,  E.  F.  Lasar,  Lasar  Mfg.  Co., 
St.  Louis;  treasurer,  Fred  J.  Meyers,  F.  J.  Meyers  Mfg. 
Co.,  Hamilton,  O.,  and  commissioner,  Charles  F.  Waltz, 
Cincinnati.  The  officers,  with  the  following,  compose 
the  administrative  council:  W.  B.  Rix,  Barbee  Wire  & 
Iron  Works,  Chicago;  F.  H.  Howe,  Columbus  Wire  & 
Iron  Works,  Columbus,  0.;  F.  P.  Smith,  F.  P.  Smith 
Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  and  W.  Hume  Logan,  Dow 
Wire  and  Iron  Works,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Addresses  were  made  by  F.  P.  Smith,  E.  F.  Lasar, 
F.  H.  Howe,  Theodore  R.  Tiesler,  St.  Louis  Wire  & 
Iron  Works,  St.  Louis;  C.  Zimmerman,  W.  S.  Tyler  Co., 
Cleveland,  and  F.  Grimm,  Buffalo  Wire  Works,  Buffalo. 

A  point  emphasized  by  the  speakers  was  that  busi- 
ness conditions  and  methods  are  changing,  and  that  the 
war  has  brought  co-operation  and  efficiency  to  the  front 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  To  meet  the  changed 
conditions  continued  co-operation  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  overhead  expense  are  needed.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  association  was  one  of  the  first  to  lay 
stress  on  the  beneficial  results  secured  by  adequate 
overhead  allowances,  and  that  in  10  years  not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  association  had  failed  or  discontinued  busi- 
ness from  any  cause. 

The  headquarters  of  the  association  are  in  Cincin- 
nati. 


Fire  Extinguisher  of  the  Pump  Type 

The  Fire  Gun  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  has  developed  a  new  piece  of  hand  fire  fighting 
apparatus.  It  resembles  in  external  appearance  the 
ordinary  chemical  fire  extinguisher  to  some  extent,  but 
is  a  positive  double-acting  liquid  pump.  By  moving  the 
handle  in  and  out  the  extinguishing  agent  is  expelled 
at  each  stroke.  The  fluid  employed  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity  and  it  is  pointed  out  will  not  freeze  or 
injure  fabrics  or  delicate  machinery.  It  is  offered  also 
for  extinguishing  gasoline  and  oil  fires  where  water 
cannot  be  used. 

Buys  Coal  Mines 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  purchased 
a  half  interest  in  the  Pitt  Gas  Coal  Co.,  owning  and 
operating  mines  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  and  at 
present  producing  about  800  tons  daily.  These  mines 
will  assure  the  company  its  coal  supply  for  many  years. 


The  Sangamo  Electric  Co.  has  opened  a  Chicago  dis- 
trict office  in  the  Old  Colony  Building  in  charge  of  C.  H. 
Hurtt  as  district  manager.  In  establishing  this  office 
the  company  has  made  no  change  in  the  selling  arrange- 
ments it  has  had  for  many  years  with  the  Electric  Ap- 
pliance Co.  and  the  Federal  Sign  System  (electric)  of 
Chicago,  which  will  continue  to  handle  Sangamo  prod- 
ucts. The  new  office  has  been  established  to  give  a  more 
,  complete  service  on  Sangamo  meters  and  other  products. 
A  repair  department  will  be  maintained  under  the 
management  of  the  Chicago  office. 


To  investigate  the  behavior  of  different  cutting 
compounds  in  the  use  of  high  speed  steel,  the  Warren  G. 
Black  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  making  tests  in  a 
number  of  machine  shops  equipped  with  automatic  ma- 
chine tools.  The  company  holds  that  now  that  pure 
lard  oil  is  substantially  out  of  the  question,  mineral 
and  vegetable  oils  have  been  used  in  a  more  or  less 
unscientific  manner. 


The  Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co.  is  now  the  name 
of  the  Standard  Bridge  Tool  Co.  The  main  office  will 
remain  in  the  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  but  the  com- 
pany has  erected  a  machine  shop  on  a  site  near  Pitts- 
burgh which  was  recently  purchased. 


The  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  erecting- 
a  cold  rolling  department  in  connection  with  its  Elyria, 
Ohio,  plant,  and  in  about  60  days  will  begin  the  manu- 
facture of  cold  and  hot  flat  stripped  steel  In  widths 
up  to  about  12  in.  Cold  rolling  equipment  is  now  being 
installed.  Hot  rolled  stripped  steel  will  be  produced 
by  mills  now  in  use  in  the  plant. 


New  Air-Carried  Powdered  Coal  Plant 

Standard  Tin  Plate  Co.  Installation — A  Fea- 
ture Is  the  Equipment  to  Facilitate  Collecting 
the  Suspended  Coal  for  Transfer  to  Storage 


POWDERED  coal  pulverized  and  distributed  by  the 
Holbeck  system  is  being  used  for  heating  46  sheet 
and  pair  furnaces  at  the  plant  of  the  Standard 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  Canonsburg,  Pa.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  installation  is  the  arrangement  of  coal  dust  col- 


Burners  at  Kear  of  Sheet  and  Pair  Heating  Furnaces  Sliowing 
Coal    Dust   and    Secondary    Air    Supply 

lectors  in  both  the  distributing  and  pulverizing  parts  of 
the  system.  This  is  .shown  diagrammatically  in  one  of 
the  illustrations. 

The  pulverized  coal  is  delivered  to  a  main  conveying 
duct  and  is  carried  in  suspension  in  a  continuous  cur- 
rent of  air,  with  branch  lines  leading  to  the  furnaces. 
The  conveyor  duct  forms  a  closed  system  through  a 
return  duct  leading  to  dust  collectors  and  thence  to 
the  air  intake  to  the  distributing  blowers.  Thus  the 
only  outlet  is  through  the  branch  lines  to  the  furnaces. 
The  InKtallation  comprises  two  distributing  blowers 
with  inter-connected  dust  collectors  and  four  pulver- 
izers, which  deliver  coal  through  individual  dust  col- 
lectors to  two  powdered-coal  storage  bins.  Two  pulver- 
izer! supply  a  single  bin.  The  illustration  shows  the 
arranfcement  of  equipment  attached  to  one  of  these 
blowers  and  pulverizers.  The  work  of  designing  and 
erecting  the  equipment  was  done  by  the  Bonnot  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  under  the  personal  direction  of  A.  A. 
Holbeck,  who  is  its  chief  engineer.  Alterations  to  the 
furnaces  to  accommodate  the  system  were  made  during 
shut-down  periods  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

After  running  the  sheet  and  pair  furnaces  for  a 
period  of  several  months  it  was  decided  to  run  a  branch 
coal-dust  main  to  an  annealing  furnace,  also  a  similar 
line  was  carried  to  one  of  the  tin  pots  in  the  tin  house. 
Additional  equipment  for  preparing  and  distributing 
powdered  coal  to  18  annealing  furnaces  and  50  tin  pots 
is  now  being  installed  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Standard 
Tin  Plate  Co.  will  use  powdered  coal  in  all  its  heating 
work. 


The  pulverized  coal  plant  contains  three  9-in.  screw 
conveyors  placed  in  concrete  trenches.  These  receive 
the  coal  from  the  coal  storage  pocket  and  deliver  it  to 
an  18-in.  belt  conveyor.  After  passing  a  magnetic 
separator  which  removes  all  foreign  matter  the  coal 
goes  to  a  bucket  elevator.  This  elevates  and  discharges 
it  through  a  spout  to  an  automatic  registering  scale 
which  weighs  and  drops  it  to  a  drier. 

This  drier,  which  is  hand  fired,  removes  the  moisture 
from  the  coal  so  that  only  i/^  per  cent  remains.  There 
is  not  much  danger  of  the  coal  taking  fire  as  the  velocity 
of  the  gases  is  low  due  to  the  large  area  of  the  drier. 
Also,  the  drier  is  provided  with  dust-tight  rings  at 
each  end  to  prevent  dust  leakage. 

From  the  drier  the  coal  is  conveyed  by  a  screw  con- 
veyor to  the  two  dried-coal  bins,  one  being  placed  be- 
tween two  Bonnot  pulverizers.  Each  pulverizer  has  a 
capacity  for  pulverizing  2500  lb.  of  coal  per  hour  to  a 
fineness  of  95  per  cent  through  a  100-mesh  screen  and 
85  per  cent  through  a  200-mesh  screen. 

After  being  pulverized  the  fine  coal  dust  is  drawn 
through  an  air  separator  on  the  top  of  each  pulverizer 
and  discharged  into  dust  collectors,  one  for  each  pul- 
verizer. From  these  the  coal  dust  drops  to  the  storage 
bins  while  the  air  is  drawn  back  to  the  pulverizers 
maintaining  a  partial  vacuum  in  them.  This,  it  is  said, 
insures  an  absolute  quality  of  fineness  of  grinding  and 
incloses  the  system  so  there  is  no  escape  of  coal  dust 
to  the  atmosphere.  Also  the  combustible  gases  released 
by  pulverizing  the  coal  are  kept  in  the  system  and  de- 
livered to  the  suction  piping  of  the  distributing  blowers. 

The  powdered  coal  is  fed  to  a  cast-iron  high  pressure 
distributing  blower  along  with  ^ir  in  such  proportion 
that  it  is  carried  by  suspension  through   pipes   to  the 


Floor  Line 

A   Hranch  Line  from  tlie  Coal-Dust  Conveyor  and  One  from 

the    Secondary    Air   Supply    Unite   at   the   Burner   at   Rear   of 

Furnace.      I'rovision    for   regulation   by   the   operator  and   the 

elevated  blower  for  the  secondary  air  line  are  shown 


different  furnaces  at  a  velocity  of  approximately  a  mile 
a  minute.  The  coal  dust  and  air  traveling  through  the 
pipe   form   a   non-combustible   mixture   which   requires 
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additional  air  for  combustion  of  the  coal.     This  is  fur- 
nished under  a  small  blast  pressure  at  the  coal  burner. 

The  amount  of  coal  dust  and  air  fed  to  the  distri- 
buting blower  is  governed  by  a  regulator  which  in  turn 
is  governed  by  the  volume  of  air  flowing  through  the 
line  so  that  irrespective  of  varying  demands  on  the 
system  a  constant  mixture  of  coal  and  air  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  distributing  duct.  The  regulator  controls 
the  speed  of  a  variable  speed  motor  which  drives  the 
screw  feeding  coal  to  the  blower.  A 
float  controls  the  free  air  admitted  to 
the  blower  with  the  coal  dust. 

The  distributing  pipe  for  the  46  sheet 
and  pair  furnaces  is  1480  ft.  long  and  is 
carried  up  and  over  and  through  the 
roof  trusses  with  branches  dropping 
down  at  each  furnace  to  supply  the 
burners.  The  method  of  dropping  a 
branch  pipe  to  the  burner  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  the  supply  of  coal  and 
secondary  air  are  controlled  by  the  fur- 
nace operator  are  illustrated. 

Approximately  600  lb.  of  coal,  it  is 
said,  were  required  per  ton  of  steel 
heated  with  hand  firing  while  with 
powdered  coal  this  was  found  to  be  re- 
duced to  280  lb.  per  ton. 


SERIOUS    COAL    SHORTAGE 


Cleveland  Manufacturers  May  Be  Compelled  to 
Close  Their  Plants 

The  coal  situation  in  Cleveland  has  become  so  serious 
that  many  manufacturers  say  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to    shut    down    their    plants    unless    relief    is    afforded 


The  Vogt  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  been  denied  an  exemption  from 
city  taxes  for  a  period  of  five  years  in 
a  decision  in  the  Circuit  Court  there. 
The  contention  of  the  company  that  as 
a  new  enterprise  it  was  entitled  ito  the 
exemption  offered  by  the  city  was  set 
aside  by  the  court  which  held  that  al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  products  of  this 
$400,000  plant  were  new,  the  fact  that  it 
continued  to  make  two  articles  made  in 
an  old  concern  which  it  took  over  is  a 
bar  to  the  exemption.  The  Vogt  com- 
pany in  organizing  bought  the  old  Na- 
tional Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  and  is 
continuing  the  manufacture  of  steam 
pumps  and  fire  hydrants  which  were  a 
feature  of  that  concern's  business.  The 
exemption  from  city  taxes  is  not  as  im- 
portant a  matter  as  it  used  to  be,  for 
the  new  Kentucky  tax  law  provides  ex- 
emption from  local  and  county  taxation 
of  all  machinery  used  in  manufacture, 
all  products  in  the  course  of  manufacture 
and  all  raw  materials  assembled  for 
manufacture. 


DtSmBUT//i6  BLOWeti 


Dried  coal  after  pulverization  is  delivered  through  an  air 
separator  to  the  main  collector  A,  from  where  it  falls  to  the 
coal  storage  bin.  A  screw  conveyor  carries  it  from  here  to 
a  distributing  blower,  which  takes  in  air  through  the  air 
intake  and  delivers  the  mixture  to  the  main  coal-dust 
conveying  duct.  Coal  dust  not  taken  by  the  furnace  continues 
through  the  conveying  duct,  which  returns  to  dust  collectors 
B  and  C.  These  are  open  to  the  air  intake,  but  the  coal 
settles    to    the    bin 


Annual  Outing  of  New  England  Iron  and  Hard- 
ware Association 

The  New  England  Iron  and  Hardware  Association 
held  its  annual  fall  outing  at  the  Tedesco  Country  Club, 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  Sept.  18.  About  70  members  and 
guests  enjoyed  the  occasion.  The  golf  tournament, 
which  has  become  established  as  one  of  the  features 
of  the  annual  outing,  saw  some  lively  contests  for  the 
handsome  prizes  contributed  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Standard  Horse  Shoe  Co.,  Wil- 
bur Sargent  Locke  of  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  and  Wilbur 

B.  Ayer.  The  winners  were  W.  H.  Hunter,  Murray 
Boutwell,  R.  H.  Sanderson,  H.  W.  Stratton  and  Chester 

C.  Butts.  The  tournament  was  under  the  charge  ol 
W.  S.  Locke,  Fred  H.  Butts,  Butts  &  Ordway  Co.,  and 
Harry  L.  Doten,  Austin  &  Doten.  At  the  dinner  Vice- 
President  Charles  W.  Henderson,  Arthur  C.  Harvey 
Co.,  presided  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  president  of  the 
association,  Wilbur  B.  Ayer,  Belcher  &  Loomis  Co., 
Providence,  whose  continued  illness  prevented  his  at- 
tendance at  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  outings  in  the 
history  of  the  organization. 


shortly.  The  matter  was  taken  up  last  week  by  the 
Industrial  Development  Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  Walter  D.  Sayle,  pres- 
ident of  the  Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Works  Co.,  is 
chairman.  A  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  was  held 
to  discuss  the  situation  and  later  the  coal  operators 
held  a  meeting  with  the  committee.  The  coal  operators 
complained  that  the  railroads  failed  to  supply  the 
mines  with  an  adequate  number  of  cars  and  that  the 
movement  of  coal  is  slow.  Price  fixing  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  drafting  of  miners  for  military  service 
were  named  by  the  coal  men  as  contributory  causes  of 
the  shortage. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  will  hold  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the  transportation 
companies,  Sept.  27,  and  after  this  meeting  President 
Sayle  will  name  a  joint  committee  embracing  all  the 
interests  affected,  and  this  committee,  after  discussing 
the  problem,  will  prepare  a  statement  of  facts  and  a 
suggestion  of  remedies  and  will  place  the  matter  before 
Government  officials  in  Washington. 


The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
recently  completed  the  installation  of  an  electrically 
operated  moveable  car  dumper  at  the  Swedeland,  Pa., 
blast  furnaces  of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 


The  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  district  draft  exemption  board 
has  been  notified  by  Quincy  Bent,  general  manager 
Steelton,  Pa.,  plant,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  that  exemp- 
tion would  be  asked  for  by  the  company  for  only  11  of 
the  9505  employees  at  the  Steelton  plant,  of  which  2435 
are  subject  to  draft  and  423  have  already  been  called. 


Hearing  on  Federal  Control  of  Steel 

Chairman  Davies  Suggests  Suspending  or  Canceling  Existing  Contracts 

How  Competitive  Buying  Pushed  Prices  of  Iron  and  Steel  to  Present 
Levels— No  ''Relief"  for  Private  Consumers  Unless  the  President  Is  Given 
Power  to  Fix  Prices  for  the  Public— Plate  Mills  Buy  High-Priced  Pig  Iron 


Washington,  Sept.  25. — A  strong  indorsement  of 
the  basic  proposition  embodied  in  the  Pomerene  bill, 
authorizing  the  President  to  fix  the  price  of  iron  and 
steel  for  the  private  consumer  as  well  as  for  the  Gov- 
•emment  and  the  Allies,  was  given  by  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  Joseph  E.  Davies  at  a  hearing  on  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  on  Sept.  21.  Mr.  Davies  spoke  for  the  com- 
mission, which  was  also  represented  by  Commissioner 
Victor  Murdock,  Special  Counsel  Arthur  W.  Fairchild, 
and  Dr.  Francis  Walker,  chief  economist,  and  James 
Wooster,  chief  accountant  on  steel. 

Mr.  Davies  told  the  committee  of  the  work  done  by 
the  commission  pursuant  to  the  President's  order  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  steel  as  a  basis  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  price  of  that  commodity  when  purchased  by 
the  Government,  thus  making  the  first  public  statement 
on  this  important  subject,  and  pointed  to  the  difficulties 
which  the  commission  had  encountered  and  which 
would  embarrass  administrative  officers  when  under- 
taking to  fix  a  price  that  would  be  sufficiently  high  to 
induce  small  producers  to  develop  their  output  to  the 
maximum,  but  that  would  not  yield  exorbitant  profits 
to  the  big,  fully  integrated  concerns.  Mr.  Davies  dwelt 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for  some 
method  of  federal  control  of  the  industry,  that  would 
protect  the  private  consumer  from  the  effect  of  price- 
fixing  for  Government  purchases  only,  which,  he  said, 
would  be  certain  to  aggravate  existing  conditions,  as 
the  large  demands  of  the  Government  would  have  to 
be  taken  out  of  a  fixed  supply,  leaving  a  shrunken  resi- 
due to  be  competed  for  by  private  consumers. 

Steel  Supply  Taken  Up  by  Contracts 

Mr.  Davies  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  enact  a  law  that  would  pro- 
vide genuine  relief  to  the  private  consumer  of  steel  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  output 
of  steel  for  many  months  to  come,  possibly  a  year,  is 
covered  by  contracts  at  very  high  prices.  Consumers 
who,  to  protect  themselves,  have  bought  materials  at 
prices  current  during  recent  months,  would  be  at  a 
disastrous  disadvantage  with  those  less  forehanded 
should  Congress  authorize  the  President  to  fix  steel 
prices  for  private  users  as  well  as  the  Government. 
Mr.  Davies  did  not  specifically  advocate  a  provision  in 
the  bill  for  the  abrogation  of  existing  contracts;  but, 
while  urging  the  necessity  for  radical  action  for  price 
control,  he  indicated  the  belief  that  it  could  not  be  made 
fpenuinely  effective  unless  some  action  were  taken  re- 
specting contracts  now  in  force. 

In  an  informal  discussion  among  members  of  the 
committee  which  followed  Mr.  Davies'  testimony,  Sen- 
ator Pomerene  declared  that  it  would  be  futile  to  under- 
take to  find  constitutional  support  for  the  proposed 
legislation  in  anything  but  the  plenary  power  which 
Conirress  may  give  to  the  President  to  wage  war.  The 
whole  bill,  he  said,  must  be  treated  as  an  exercise  of 
the  President's  war  power,  amply  warranted  by  exist- 
ing conditions. 

Steel  ('ompanies   Do  Not  Respond 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing,  Chairman  Newlands 
asked  whether  any  one  representing  the  steel  producers 
was  present  and  desired  to  be  heard,  and  as  there  was 


no  response  he  read  to  the  committee  a  brief  letter 
of  invitation  which  he  said  was  sent  out  on  Sept.  19 
to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  and  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Co.  Senator  Pomerene  expressed  the 
hope  that  representatives  of  some  of  the  leading  steel 
producers  would  come  before  the  committee  to  offer 
an  explanation  of  the  recent  unprecedented  rise  in  the 
price  of  steel  products  and  intimated  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  examine  any  such  witness  at  considerable 
length.  The  committee  then  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chair. 

There  was  no  consideration  by  the  committee  of  the 
effect  of  the  price  agreement  arranged  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  with  several  leading  steel  producers, 
as  its  terms  had  not  been  announced  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing. 

Commissioner  Davies,  in  beginning  his  testimony, 
reviewed  briefly  the  various  steps  in  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron,  beginning  with  the  production  of  the  ore, 
coal,  etc.  He  then  took  up  in  detail  the  results  of  the 
investigation  ordered  by  the  President  into  basic  costs 
of  manufacture.     Continuing,  he  said: 

Integrated  and  Non-Integrated  Producers 

"We  found  in  the  steel  industry  that,  generally 
speaking,  there  are  four  classes  of  production  in  steel. 
The  classes  are  based  on  the  degree  of  integration  of 
the  processes.  There  is  one  class  that  owns  its  iron  ore 
and  owns  the  transportation  facilities,  the  railroads  to 
the  upper  lake  port  and  steamers  down  to  the  lower  lake 
ports,  and  then  has  it  transported  to  blast  furnaces. 
It  owns  the  blast  furnaces,  produces  its  pig,  owns  its 
rolling  mills  and  owns  its  plants  that  produce  the  fin- 
ished product.  So  it  is  completely  integrated.  Such 
companies  produce  steel,  of  course,  more  cheaply  than 
any  of  the  others. 

"The  next  class  is  the  class  that  have  to  buy  their 
iron  ore  or  their  coke  in  part  or  entirely,  so  that  that 
class  loses  profits  in  the  process  which  the  first  class 
gets  on  the  production  of  iron  ore  and  coke.  Its  costs 
figure  up  to  that  degree  higher. 

"Then  there  is  the  third  class  that  buys  its  pig  iron 
and  starts  its  manufacturing  process  with  pig  iron  that 
is  bought.  Its  costs  are  still  higher.  Of  course  you 
can  readily  see  that  if  class  one — the  most  highly  in- 
tegrated class — can  produce  pig  iron  at,  for  instance, 
$10  or  $18  a  ton,  it  is  in  a  position  where  it  can  make 
steel  much  cheaper  than  the  class  that  has  to  buy  its 
pig  iron  at  a  $35  contract  price,  or  possibly  a  $50  or 
$54  market  price,  which  now  obtains. 

"Class  four  is  the  class  that  buys  its  steel  billets  or 
steel  ingots  and  rolls  plates  and  shapes  or  other  prod- 
ucts out  of  the  steel  that  it  buys.  It  has  the  highest 
cost  of  all  four. 

A    Centralized    Industry 

"Another  fact  that  we  find  in  the  steel  industry  that 
is  different  from  any  other  industries,  is  that  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  highly  centralized  of  all  in- 
dustries in  the  country.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
country  in  pig  iron  is  approximately  40,000,000  tons. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  all  that  pig  iron  is  produced  by  12 
companies  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  com- 
panies making  steel  ingots — which  have  a  total  capacity 
of  4;{,000,000  tons  in  the  entire  country — is  about  200. 
Seventy-two  per  cent  of  all  the  steel  ingots  produced 
are   produced   by   13   companies   in   the   United   States. 
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Steel  ships  are  made  out  of  steel  shapes  and  steel  plates. 
A  steel  ship  is  really  a  steel  box.  The  shapes  are  the 
heavy  steel  that  go  to  make  the  structure  and  the  plates 
make  the  sides;  about  70  per  cent  of  the  steel  used  in 
the  ship  is  plates,  while  structural  shapes  (and  bars) 
make  up  30  per  cent. 

"Now,  of  the  total  shapes  produced  in  the  United 
States  84  per  cent  is  produced  by  5  companies.  Of  the 
plates  produced  in  the  United  States  60  per  cent  is 
produced  by  7  companies;  of  steel  bar  production  02 
per  cent  is  produced  by  8  companies.  So  that  the  in- 
dustry is  centralized  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  few  companies.  To  that  extent, 
of  course,  it  might  be  more  easily  subject  to  central 
government  control  or  regulation.  There  are  6000  coal 
mines  in  the  United  States." 

Cause  of  Price  Advances 

Mr.  Davies  here  reviewed  the  rise  in  price  of  the 
leading  steel  commodities  from  1895  to  August  of  this 
year.    Continuing,  he  said: 

"The  causes  for  this  very  remarkable  advance  in 
prices,  we  believe  to  be  two  at  least.  In  the  first  place, 
there  have  been  very  marked  increases  in  costs.  Wages 
have  increased;  and  I  noticed  in  the  morning  paper 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  made  an- 
other additional  10  per  cent  wage  advance  for  all  of 
its  employees.  It  has  been  stated,  and  I  think  it  is 
sustained  by  the  judgment  of  our  experts,  that  a  10 
per  cent  wage  advance  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration means  an  increase  in  price  of  steel  of  about 
$1.50  a  ton.  Wage  advances  have  been  as  high  as  40  or  50 
per  cent  these  last  two  or  three  years.  So  if  there  have 
been  four  increases  of  10  per  cent  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  increase  in  cost  of  steel  to  that 
corporation  would  be  about  $6  a  ton  by  that  increase. 

"The  second  principal  reason,  as  we  view  it,  for  the 
present  high  prices  is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  demand  for  steel,  and  the  supply  of  steel 
relatively  is  limited,  and  it  takes  time  to  build  steel 
plants.  The  production  has  been  increased,  or  will  be 
increased,  probably  500,000  tons  as  to  sheets  and  plates 
by  the  first  of  the  year,  but  generally  speaking  the 
available  supply  is  constant  and  the  demand  has  been 
tremendous.  For  instance,  a  vast  amount  of  shipping 
has  been  destroyed,  as  we  know,  and  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  steel  both  for  the  Allies  and  for  our  own 
uses.  The  government  demand  for  steel  for  ships,  I 
understand,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  from 
4,000,000  to  6,000,000  tons.  That  increase  takes  out  of 
the  available  supply  for  industrial  and  commercial  uses 
a  very  much  larger  factor  than  has  ever  been  taken  out 
before.  That  reduces  the  amount  that  will  be  available 
for  domestic  and  private  consumption." 

"Have  you  in  mind  what  was  the  normal  consumption 
of  steel  by  the  Government  prior  to  this  year?"  asked 
Senator  Pomerene. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Mr.  Davies,  "but  I  should 
say  it  was  not  one-fifth  of  the  present  consumption.  I 
think  that  a  conservative  estimate." 

"As  these  prices  have  advanced  I  imagine  the  use 
of  steel  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes  has  dimin- 
ished while  the  Government's  use  has  increased.  Is  that 
not  a  fact?"  asked  Chairman  Newlands. 

Competitive  Buying  of  Steel 

"That  would  be  so,"  replied  Mr.  Davies,  "provided 
the  demand  were  a  constant  and  normal  demand  and 
not  an  increasing  demand,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  in 
the  present  condition.  The  commercial  and  industrial 
worlds  have  never  had  such  demands  for  their  produc- 
tion as  now.  There  has  never  been  such  a  demand  for 
steel  as  within  the  last  year,  and  the  demand  is  such 
that  it  takes  absolutely  no  cognizance  of  price.  That 
is  to  say,  if  a  man  has  a  contract  which  he  is  obliged 
to  meet,  and  if  he  has  a  large  force  of  men — 2500  we 
will  say — and  an  organization  which  it  has  taken  him 
years  to  build  up,  he  has  to  have  steel  in  order  to  keep 
his  plant  going  and  to  keep  his  organization  from  being 
disrupted  and  scattered.  So  he  asks  for  steel  and  he 
says  the  price  is  a  secondary  consideration  with  him. 
What  he  wants  is  steel.  The  result  is  that  the  price 
of  the  commodity  bears  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the 


cost  of  its  production,  and  prices  have  gone  up  on  steel, 
not  so  much  because  the  producers  have  exacted  a  high 
price  for  their  product,  perhaps,  as  the  fact  that  the 
buyers  are  competing  with  each  other  for  the  same  pro- 
duction, and  if  there  are  six  or  eight  buyers  for  one 
commodity  and  they  cannot  get  it  any  place  else,  they 
will  bid  against  each  other  and  bid  the  price  up.  So 
that  the  market,  so  far  as  the  price  of  steel  is  concerned, 
has  been  a  runaway  market,  so  to  speak. 

"In  our  judgment,  that  is  one  of  the  big  factors  in  the 
increase,  or  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  increase 
of  price  of  steel  production." 

Government  Needs  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  Tons 

"In  speaking  of  the  Governmental  demand  for  steel 
during  the  last  year,"  asked  Senator  Cummins,  "do  you 
mean  to  include  the  foreign  demand  as  well  as  the 
domestic  demand — I  mean  the  demand  of  the  foreign 
governments  as  well  as  our  own?" 

"I  was  advised  as  long  ago  as  ten  weeks  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  Government  for  the  past  year  were 
3,500,000  tons,"  replied  Mr.  Davies,  "and  in  conference 
with  the  War  Industries  Board,  Judge  Lovett,  Mr. 
Brookings  and  Mr.  Baruch,  on  Monday  last,  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Replogle,  who  was  handling  steel  for  Mr. 
Baruch,  that  the  total  of  requirements  for  the  coming 
year  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000,000  or 
6,000,000  tons.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  included  the 
requirements  of  the  Allies  or  not,  but  my  judgment  is 
that  it  did  not,  and  that  that  is  the  requirement  of  this 
Government  alone.    As  to  that  I  would  not  be  definite." 

Increased  Sheet  and  Plate  Capacity 

"What  is  the  capacity  of  the  industry  at  this  time 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago  or  two  years  ago?"  asked 
Senator  Cummins. 

"I  think  the  capacity  has  been  somewhat  extended," 
answered  Mr.  Davies,  "but  I  understand  that  of  that 
character  of  steel  which  the  Government  needs  princi- 
pally, which  is  sheets  and  plates,  it  has  increased  about 
500,000  tons  up  to  the  first  of  January. 

"But  the  kind  of  steel  that  the  people  use  generally, 
with  respect  to  that  it  has  increased  much  more,  has  it 
not?" 

"I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  capacity  has  in- 
creased substantially,  because  it  takes  time  to  put  up  the 
plants.  It  has  increased,  but  relatively  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  very  large  increase.  The  amount  of  steel  that  is 
produced  for  shapes  I  think  is  about  3,200,000  tons  and 
the  amount  for  plates  about  5,300,000  tons;  so  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  for  plates  and  shapes  is  about  8,500,000 
tons.  The  principal  requirements  of  the  Government 
come  from  that  character  of  production,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  six  to  forty  does  not  adequately  show  the  degree  to 
which  the  Government  invasion  of  the  market  will  affect 
the  market  as  to  private  consumers.  In  other  words, 
the  amount  taken  out,  6,000,000  tons,  will  affect  the 
market  very  substantially  as  to  the  requirement  of 
ordinary  industry,  because  it  is  the  same  class  of  steel 
they  largely  use." 

"Has  this  increase  in  the  demand  for  shapes  and 
plates,  and  the  like,  diminished  the  capacity  of  the  mills 
for  the  production  of  structural  steel  for  building,  for 
bars  for  merchants  and  for  rods  and  nails,  and  the  like 
of  that?"  asked  Senator  Cummins. 

"It  has  in  this  way;  that  in  order  to  get  the  steel  for 
plates  and  shapes  which  the  Navy  and  the  Shipping 
Board  will  require,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  steel 
that  would  ordinarily  be  used  in  bridge  construction, 
building  construction  and  that  class  of  products  that 
you  have  described  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Government  for  shipbuilidng  and  the  needs  of  industry 
for  shell  steel  and  other  things  which  have  a  greater 
priority  than,  for  instance,  the  construction  of  buildings 
has." 

Not  Iron  Ore  but  Steel  Scarcity 

Senator  Cummins:  "That  is,  they  have  not  enough 
iron  ore  to  supply  the  entire  demand?" 

"They  cannot  produce  enough  steel  to  supply  the 
entire  demand.  The  blast  furnaces  and  the  steel  roll- 
ing mills  are  being  put  up  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be, 
but  it  takes  time  to  get  them  going  and  to  get  their 
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plants  organized.  I  think  it  should  be  stated  in  fair- 
ness that  they  are  having  trouble  with  labor  also.  They 
claim  that  their  labor  is  less  efficient  than  it  was,  that 
a  great  many  of  their  men  are  being  taken  away." 

"Have  you  any  idea  of  what  additional  amounts  of 
capital  have  been  put  into  plants  for  the  production  of 
steel  and  pig-iron  during  the  period  of  the  war?"  asked 
Chairman  Newlands. 

"I  know  that  about  500,000  tons  additional  capacity 
for  plates  and  shapes  have  been  put  up,  and  that  the 
average  investment  required  per  ton  of  plates  and 
shapes  would  be  about,  at  the  outside,  $50,  so  that  it 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000  in  that  par- 
ticular, and  I  dare  say  a  great  deal  more  construction 
than  that  represents  has  been  started. 

"To  summarize,  the  fact  is  that  the  price  situation 
that  we  are  now  confronting  is  largely  due  to  increase 
of  cost,  and  those  increases  are  proceeding  month  by 
month.  The  last  costs  that  we  had  were  in  June,  1917. 
The  costs  increased  every  month  from  Januray,  1917, 
up,  and  the  costs  in  August  were  undoubtedly  higher 
than  the  costs  in  June.  For  instance,  pig  iron  for  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1917  cost  $1.27 
more  than  in  1916;  shapes  in  May  cost  $5  more  than 
in  1916;  plates,  $8  more  than  in  1916. 

"Now,  there  have  been  increases  in  cost  in  labor,  but 
they  do  not  begin  to  represent  the  increases  in  costs 
that  have  affected  these  prices.  When  class  two  is  con- 
sidered, that  buys  its  ore,  that  has  to  pay  more  for  its 
ore  than  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  class 
three  which  buys  pig  iron  at  $35  or  $50  a  ton,  of  course 
the  cost  of  plates  and  shapes  goes  up  tremendously,  and 
so  it  goes  up  all  along  the  line.  The  highest  cost  of 
basic  materials  is  translated  into  steel  higher  costs  in 
the  final  finished  product,  but  there  are  increases  in  cost 
in  addition  to  these  increases  in  the  price  of  basic  ma- 
terials, and  those  costs  are  increasing,  but  the  increases 
in  costs  have  neither  absolutely  nor  relatively  been  any- 
where near  commensurate  with  increase  of  price,  and 
you  cannot  account  for  the  increase  in  price  by  the  in- 
crease in  cost,  and  you  must  account  for  the  increase 
in  price  in  part,  at  least,  because  of  the  competitive 
buying  of  people  who  have  to  have  steel." 

Steel  Corporation's  Increased  Costs 

"I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  order  of  your  argu- 
ment," suggested  Senator  Cummins,  "but  if  you  could 
take  a  fully  integrated  company,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  for  example,  and  begin  with  the  iron 
ore,  not  counting  the  value  of  the  ore  in  the  ground,  but 
begin  with  the  production  of  the  ore,  and  state  what 
added  cost  there  is  in  taking  ore  from  the  ground  and 
putting  it  on  the  docks  at  lake  ports,  and  tranvsporting 
it  to  the  blast  furnaces,  so  that  we  would  know  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  to  that  company,  and 
then  follow  that  pig  iron  through  the  various  forms  that 
it  takes  in  manufacture,  it  would  give  us  a  very  compre- 
hensive as  well  as  a  logical  conception  of  what  the 
added  costs  have  been,  and  what  their  effect  ought  to 
be  in  the  price." 

"Suppose  I  give  you  this,"  responded  Mr.  Davies.  "If 
eoal  costs,  we  will  say,  $2,  the  conversion  cost  of  that 
coal  into  coke  would  probably  be  $1.25,  the  oven  profit 
on  coke  would  probably  be  25  or  50  cents,  including 
overhead;  that  would  make  the  coke  at  the  oven  about 
$6  on  present  MtandardN.  Then,  if  you  were  to  take  the 
iron  ore,  and  freight  and  take  two  tons  of  ore  and  one 
ton  of  coke,  as  your  pig  iron  would  be  made  up  of  two 
tons  of  ore  at  $5,  which  would  be  $10,  and  one  ton  of 
coke  at  $5,  which  would  make  the  total  $15,  and  then 
your  freight  on  your  coke  and  ore  to  the  blast  furnace 
would  be  alwut  $2.75  to  $3,  your  limestone  about  60 
cents,  and  your  cost  above,  probably  $2,  which  would 
brinjf  the  total  cost  of  the  pig  iron  to  about  $19  or  $20 
a  ton.  Then  you  would  add  to  that  your  profit  per  ton 
in  order  to  get  your  profit  on  investment, 

"That  is  not  the  integrated  concern.  Now,  to  the 
integrated  concern  the  cost  of  pig  iron  would  be  about 
$16  a  ton.  That  is,  the  saving  it  would  make  on  inter- 
company profits  would  Im;  about  that  difference.  If  you 
take  out  inter-company  profits  from  your  book  cost  of 
$16  a  ton  for  pig  iron,  you  would  reduce  their  costs  to 
approximati'ly  $12  u  ton,  so  that  the  integrated  concern 


that  owns  its  ore,  that  owns  ep.ch  stage  in  the  process 
up  to  the  manufacture  of  pigs,  could  make  the  pig  iron 
at  a  net  cost  of  about  $12  a  ton,  whereas  the  concern 
that  had  to  buy  its  ore  and  buy  its  coke  and  pay  its 
freight  at  these  prices  will  be  paying  about  $25  a  ton." 
"In  1902-06  the  average  cost  of  plates  and  sheets, 
including  inter-company  profits,  was  $22;  in  1910,  for 
the  same  class,  $22.50.  That  is  the  highly  integrated 
concern.  In  1916  the  average  cost  was  $27.44,  which 
excluded  inter-company  profits.  In  1917  the  cost  in 
May  or  June  was  $34.  That  excludes  inter-company 
profits." 

Senator  Cummins  Sees  Large  Profits 

"I  wanted,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  inquiry  that  I  have 
been  making,"  said  Senator  Cummins,  "to  have  it  ap- 
pear that  for  a  form  of  steel  which  costs  one  of  these 
fully  organized  companies  $34  a  ton,  the  company  is 
now  charging  $179  a  ton." 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,"  said  Mr. 
Davies,  "is  selling  as  high  as  4.5c.  and  5c.  a  pound.  I 
was  told  by  one  of  their  officials  that  they  did  not  sell 
at  a  higher  price  than  4.5c.;  that  they  had  been  offered 
as  high  as  $11  a  hundredweight  and  had  refused  it." 

"You  have  the  costs  now,  including  inter-company 
profits,  on  shapes  and  plates.  The  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions made  an  estimate  in  1913  of  the  investment  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  ton  of  plates,  and  then  stated  what 
the  profits  per  ton  of  plates  would  be  required  to  be  in 
dollars,  to  bring  a  certain  profit  in  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment required  to  produce  it,  and  the  margin  over 
cost  of  $7.28  on  plates,  this  item  that  you  figured,  would 
then  yield  a  per  cent  on  estimated  investment  of  2.8 
per  cent.  A  margin  of  $15  would  bring  a  return  on  in- 
vestment of  18  per  cent.  That  can  be  figured  out,  a 
margin  in  profit,  if  those  plates,  we  will  say,  cost  $40, 
including  inter-company  profits  to-day,  and  were  sold 
at  $160,  that  would  leave  a  net  profit  of  $120,  and  the 
profit  on  investment  would  be  very  close  to  100  per  cent 
per  year." 

Profit  Compared  with  Investment 

"Is  there  such  an  increase  of  plant,  in  order  to  cover 
this  emergency,  as  to  warrant  any  such  profit?"  asked 
Chairman  Newlands.  "In  other  words,  is  the  risk  of 
plants,  which  are  now  being  constructed  to  meet  the 
demand,  being  idle  after  this  emergency  is  over,  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  so  large  an  increase  of  profit?" 

"This  estimate  of  investment  required  to  produce  a 
ton  of  pig  iron  plates  and  shapes,"  replied  Mr.  Davies, 
"was  based  upon  the  investment  cost  at  normal  times, 
where  the  building  costs  were  probably  lower  than  they 
are  now,  and  if  you  were  to  take  present  investment 
costs,  they  of  course  would  be  very  much  higher;  but 
for  the  great  bulk  of  the  production  the  old  investment 
costs  are  the  costs  upon  which  it  should  be  computed, 
because  their  plants  were  going  concerns." 

"Is  there  any  danger  of  any  part  of  that  new  in- 
vestment cost  being  scrapped  after  the  war?"  asked 
the  chairman. 

"Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  There  are 
opinions  both  ways.  My  own  judgment  would  be  there 
is  not  any  danger  of  its  being  scrapped.  I  think  the  use 
and  need  of  steel  will  be  much  greater  after  the  war 
than  it  was  prior  to  the  war,  but  that  factor  should  be 
considered  in  making  a  price." 

Costs  Compared  by  Years 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  results  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded in(iuiry,  begun  at  the  President's  direction,  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  steel  in  basic  forms,  Mr. 
Davies  said: 

"The  cost  in  1902-1906  of  lake  ore,  Mesaba,  was 
$2.45;  1910,  $2.28;  1916,  $3.14;  average  for  1917,  $3.16. 
Coke,  1902-1906,  $1.64;  1910,  $1.54;  average  for  1916, 
$2.62;  average  for  1917,  $3.22,  an  increase  in  cost  of 
almost  100  per  cent  on  coke. 

"The  average  cost  of  pig  iron  in  1916  to  closs  1,  the 
concerns  that  own  their  iron  ore  and  own  their  coke,  was 
$10.15;  their  average  cost  in  1917  was  $13.62,  an  in- 
crease of  about  $3.50  a  ton  over  1916,  which  was  about 
the  average  they  obtained  normally  theretofore.  In 
class  2,  the  concerns  that  had  to  buy  their  iron  ore  and 
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buy  their  coke,  the  average  cost  for  1916  was  $16  and 
the  average  cost  for  1917  was  $21,  a  net  increase  this 
year  of  $5. 

"On  steel  shapes,  the  average  cost  in  1916  of  class 
1,  the  highly  integrated  companies,  was  $27.44;  in  1917 
it  was  $34.66,  To  class  2,  the  class  that  had  to  buy  its 
iron  ore  and  coke,  in  1916  the  cost  was  $31.30;  1917, 
$43.11,  an  increase  of  about  $11.  Lastly,  to  the  class 
that  had  to  buy  its  pig  iron,  the  cost  in  1916  was  $42, 
as  contrasted  with  the  average  normal  price  of  $27 
theretofore,  and  in  1917,  $48,  which  was  $6  more  than 
in  1916. 

"On  plates,  the  average  normal  cost  was  about  $27 
in  1916,  while  in  1917  the  average  was  about  $35.  In 
class  2,  those  that  bought  their  iron  ore  and  coke,  the 
cost  in  1916  was  $37,  and  in  1917,  $46.  You  will  note 
the  wider  spread  as  you  go  up  in  the  higher  classes. 
In  class  3,  the  class  that  buys  the  pig  iron,  it  cost  them 
to  produce  plates  $38  in  1916,  average,  as  against  $27 
normal,  and  $53  in  1917,  a  jump  of  $15  this  year  over 
last  year.  They  are  paying  higher  prices  for  that  pig 
iron  this  year  than  last.  In  class  4,  the  class  that 
bought  its  semi-finished  product,  the  cost  in  1916  was 
$51  and  the  cost  in  1917  was  $78." 

How  Costs  Were  Found 

"The  manner  in  which  we  conducted  this  cost  inquiry 
was  briefly  thus:  We  took  each  one  of  the  basic  ma- 
terials, ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  ingots,  plates  and  shapes. 
We  got  the  average  cQsts  that  obtained  in  1902-06  and 
1910;  then  we  got  the  1916  costs;  then  we  got  the  1917 
costs,  and  then  we  got  the  present  prevailing  prices; 
then  We  computed.  We  gave  in  our  report  the  profit  per 
ton  of  product  in  dollars  that  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  certain  return,  we  will  say  of  12  per  cent  on 
the  investment  required  to  produce  that  ton. 

"For  instance,  in  iron  ore  our  costs  cover  85  per 
cent  of  the  production  of  the  country.  The  average  cost 
for  Mesaba  ore  at  lower  lake  ports  in  1902-06  was  $2.45 
per  gross  ton;  the  average  profit  during  that  period  on 
all  the  ore  sold  was  44c.  per  ton.  The  present  quotation 
on  all  lake  ores  is  $1.60  a  ton  higher  than  in  1910, 
whereas  the  increases  in  the  average  cost  were  from 
70  to  88c.  a  ton.  The  price  has  doubled.  The  cost 
increased  77c.;  the  price  increased  $1.50.  Profits 
that  had  been  generally  taken  for  a  period  of  five  years 
on  lake  ore  were  44c.,  44c.  to  50c.,  which  would  give  a 
profit  of  12  per  cent  on  the  investment  required  to  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  ore.  On  present  costs,  90  per  cent  of 
Mesaba  ore  costs  $3.94  or  less  at  lower  lake  ports.  We 
took  the  large  percentage  because  these  figures  were 
needed  in  order  to  furnish  a  base,  I  presume,  for  price 
and  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  if  you  fix  a  flat  price, 
unless  you  fix  the  price  high  enough,  you  will  not  get 
the  production. 

Coke  and  Pig  Iron  Costs 

"For  the  five  year  period  the  average  profit  on  all 
Connellsville  beehive  coke  was  5,1c.  a  ton;  the  average 
cost  for  that  five  year  period,  1902-06,  was  $1.46  a  ton. 
In  1917  the  average  cost  of  Connellsville  coke  was  $3.10 
a  ton.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  Connellsville  coke  from 
merchants'  ovens  cost  $4.08  and  from  90  per  cent  of 
the  steel  companies'  ovens  the  cost  was  $3.10.  Eight  to 
12  per  cent  profit  per  ton,  as  computed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  on  the  steel  companies'  investments  in 
1910,  would  necessitate  a  profit  on  the  cost  of  coke  to 
about  50c.  a  ton. 

"For  the  period  1902-06  on  pig  iron  the  average  book 
costs  of  Northern  pig  iron  were  $14.04;  the  average 
profit  of  all  companies  for  that  period  was  $2.05  on  all 
pig  iron.  On  that  basis  it  is  computed  that  they  make 
about  12  per  cent  on  the  investment  required  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Profits  Vary  Widely 

"In  1917  84  per  cent  of  the  pig  iron  produced  by  the 
steel  companes'  furnaces  cost  $15.92  or  less;  82  per  cent 
of  the  Northern  merchant  furnaces  pig  iron  cost  $19 
or  less. 

"Now,  the  profit  per  ton  in  dollars  in  relation  to  in- 
vestment: It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations in  its  reports  heretofore  made,  that  on  a  basis 


of  12  per  cent  on  the  investment  the  margin  of  profit 
above  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron  would  range  from  $1.19 
to  $2.08.  A  profit  of  $2.50  on  pig  iron  would  bring  a 
return  on  the  investment  of  12  per  cent." 

"What  is  to  be  said  of  these  people  who  have  been 
selling  it  at  $55  a  ton?"  asked  Senator  Cummins. 

"A  concern  that  sells  it  at  $55  a  ton,  whose  costs  are 
$15  a  ton,  would  be  making  a  profit  of  $40  a  ton,  which 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  180  or  200  per  cent 
profit,"  replied  Mr.  Davies. 

"Assuming  $50  a  ton  profit  is  made  on  steel,  do 
present  prices  indicate  as  much  as  that?"  asked  Chair- 
man Newlands. 

"For  some  companies,  yes,  Senator;  but  you  must 
bear  in  mind  the  costs  vary." 

"Take  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation?" 

"Take  the  most  highly  integrated  company  and 
plates  and  shapes  at  current  prices,  they  make  a  great 
deal  more  than  $50  a  ton." 

"Very  well.  If  the  entire  business  were  integrated, 
as  the  business  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is,  and  $50  a  ton  were  made  on  every  ton  of  the  40,000,- 

000  tons  produced  annually,  that  would  be  $2,000,000,000 
profit,  would  it  not,  which  would  amount  annually  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  capitalization?" 

"I  think  that  is  approximately  correct.  But  in  fair- 
ness it  should  be  said  that  the  price  that  will  give  the 
highly  integrated  concern  $50  profit  may  not  give  the 
little  fellow,  the  disintegrated  class,  the  poor  fellow, 
5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to  have  the 
little  fellow  produce  you  have  got  to  fix  a  flat  price 
that  will  necessarily  give  the  low  cost  man  a  very  large 
margin  of  profit,  $50  we  will  say,  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  that  the  little  fellow  can  live." 

Cheapening  Raw  Materials  for  Small  Producers 

"There  is  another  way  by  which  the  condition  can 
be  ameliorated,"  suggested  Senator  Cummins.  "If  you 
fix  the  price  of  iron  ore  at  a  reasonable  figure,  or  fix 
the  price  of  pig  iron  at  a  reasonable  figure,  then  the 
little  fellow  will  not  suff'er  if  there  be  a  reasonable  price 
fixed  for  the  finished  product." 

"That  is,  of  course,  true,"  assented  Mr.  Davies,  "but 

1  think  you  will  find  that  if  the  prices  are  fixed  right 
straight  through  on  the  basis  at  which  85  or  90  per 
cent  of  the  production  could  be  produced  at — you  must 
not  starve  production,  because  production  is  as  import- 
ant as  price  in  steel — I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
same  margins  will  obtain,  although  the  spread  would 
not  be  quite  as  wide.  In  other  words,  if  you  fix  the 
price  of  pig  iron  at  $25,  say,  so  as  to  get  the  little 
producer  of  pig  iron  in  as  well  as  the  big  producer, 
the  low  cost  producer  would  be  making  a  very  large 
rnargin  of  profit  out  of  the  investment,  whereas  the 
little,  high  cost  producer  of  pig  iron  would  be  making 
a  very  small  margin  of  profit,  and  there  would  be  some 
who  could  not  produce  pig  iron  at  all." 

"That  is  true,"  commented  Chairman  Newlands. 
"There  is  necessarily  a  spread,  because  there  is  a  certain 
economy  in  production  that  can  be  secured  in  the  fully 
integrated  concern  that  cannot  be  secured  in  the  small 
individual  concern;  but  that  spread  will  not  be  very 
great  if  the  three  classes  that  you  have  named,  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  classes,  are  able  to  buy  their  raw 
materials  at  reasonable  prices.  I  think  there  are  a 
good  many  instances  in  which  a  steel  concern,  if  per- 
mitted to  buy  its  pig  iron  at  a  fair  price,  could  produce 
its  finished  product  at  a  less  cost  than  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  giving  the  Steel  Corporation  profit 
for  the  various  steps  it  takes  in  the  production.  While 
as  a  general  principle  you  are  right,  we  cannot  endure 
a  situation  in  which  the  smaller  people  are  coijipelled  to 
pay  these  enormous  and  unreasonable  prices  for  their 
raw  material.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  objects 
to  be  aimed  at  in  this  legislation." 

Ore  and  Coke  and  Pig  Iron  High 

"I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  responded  Mr.  Davies, 
"If  the  prices  of  the  basic  materials,  iron  ore,  coke  and 
pig  and  ingots  and  billets  were  fixed  so  that  the  class 
four  man  could  get  them  at  that  price,  it  would  reduce 
his  cost  very  materially.  The  high  prices  of  $68  and 
$92  cost,  which  we  have  found   in   some  of  the  small 
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companies,  are  largely  reflected  in  the  high  cost  for 
metallic  mixture,  that  is,  the  high  cost  of  their  material. 
Still,  if  you  were  to  take  the  basic  prices  and  fix  them 
on  a  plane  which  would  bring  in  90  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction, you  would  still  get  your  price  for  plates  and 
shapes  so  high  that  it  would  bring  a  very  large  margin 
on  investment,  probably  as  high,  to  be  conservative,  as 
36  per  cent  for  the  highly  integrated  man,  where  the 
little  man  would  be  making  a  profit  of  say  10  per  cent, 
or  some  of  them  would  make  no  profit  at  all. 

"I  do  not  want  to  leave  a  misapprehension  on  this. 
There  are  blast  furnaces  to-day  whose  costs  for  pig  iron 
run  up  much  higher  than  $20.  There  are  merchant 
furnaces  that  pay  as  high  as  $6  or  $7  for  their  ore,  that 
is,  $14  for  the  ore,  for  a  ton  of  pig  iron  and  as  high 
as  $16  for  their  coke.  That  will  be  $28  for  coke  and 
ore,  and  probably  $3  or  $4  for  conversion  costs  and 
overhead,  so  their  costs  would  come  up  per  ton  to  $32 
and  $34.  But  that  is  due  to  the  fact,  as  you  have  sug- 
gested, that  the  cost  of  ore  and  cost  of  coke  is  so  high." 

Steel  Corporation  Profits 

"Do  you  know,"  asked  Chairman  Newlands,  "what 
the  steel  output  in  tons  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration is?" 

"About  15,000,000  tons  finished  product,"  answered 
Dr.  Walker.  "The  Steel  Corporation  produces  about 
20,000,000  tons  of  ingots." 

"If  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  produces 
20,000,000  tons  annually  of  steel  and  the  profit  is  $50 
a  ton,  that  would  make  $1,000,000,000  annual  profit," 
said  Senator  Cummins.  "Now,  it  is  not  contended  that 
the  steel  trust  does  make  that  amount  in  profit,  is  it?" 

"The  Bureau  of  Corporations  report  states  on  sup- 
porting facts,"  answered  Mr.  Davies,  "that  when  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $1,400,000,000,  of  which  $400,000,000  was 
common  and  the  rest  divided  up  between  bonds  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  that  the  real  value  of  the  properties  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $700,000,000.  Since  that  time 
the  United  States  Steel  common  stock  has  gone  from 
around  the  20's  up  to  as  high  as  136,  and  has  built  up 
a  surplus  of  over  $400,000,000,  so  that  undoubtedly  any 
water  that  obtained  in  1901,  when  it  was  organized,  has 
been  solidified  by  the  profits  that  have  been  turned  back 
into  investment  and  capital  account,  and  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  by  reason  of  its  integration 
and  its  efficiency,  on  any  flat  price  that  is  made,  will 
make  a  very  large  percentage  of  profit;  and  even  the 
figure  that  you  name  roughly,  I  should  say  would  not 
be  possibly  out  of  line,  because  if  the  price  of  plates  or 
shapes,  or  the  price  of  pig  is  fixed  at  such  a  point  that 
the  production  of  the  country  will  come  out,  because  it 
can  be  made  at  the  price  fixed,  it  will  have  to  be  so 
high  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  be 
making  a  very  large  profit,  whereas  the  little  pro- 
ducer will  be  making  a  small  profit. 

"The  salient  facts  that  our  investigation  have  dis- 
closed are  the  very  wide  margins  of  cost  between  the 
hijfh  and  low  cost  producer  in  the  industry;  the  fact 
that  the  prices  in  the  market  have  been  determined 
largely  not  by  costs  but  by  competitive  buying,  by 
people  who  require  steel,  there  being  a  very  large  de- 
mand and  a  limited  supply;  the  fact  that  costs  are  in- 
creasing; the  fact  that  if  any  price  is  fixed  to  produce 
production  it  will  have  to  be  a  price  that  will  induce 
the  high  coit  man  as  well  as  the  low  cost  man  to  pro- 
duce. 

Old  ContractM  at  Low  Prices 

"Then  we  have  alwo  found  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  the  production  Ih  not  getting  these  high  market 
prices,  and  does  not  represent  all  profit,  because  there 
are  a  large  number  of  old  contractH  outstanding  at  low 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  material  haw  been  contracted  for  at  high 
prices  for  the  future,  so  that  the  producer  has  low  con- 
tract prices  that  obtained  before  and  now  he  in  Helling 
at  higher  contract  priccH,  and  it  would  not  avail  the 
general  public  any  to  have  this  legiHlation  which  you 
are  contemplating  enactrd  unless  Home  provision  was 
made  to  bring  relief  to  those  who  are  now  under  con- 
tract for  basic  materials  at  high  prices.  If  the  prevail- 
ing high  prices  of  $50  for  pig  have  obtained  for  con- 


tracts to  manufacturers  who  are  manufacturing  steel, 
an  the  price  of  pig  was  put  down  to  $25,  we  will  say,  or 
$30  or  lower,  the  man  who  was  under  contract  to  buy 
$50  pig  would  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  because  of 
his  forehandedness  in  making  provision  for  his  wants  as 
opposed  to  the  man  who  got  the  $25  pig,  which  was 
fixed.  So  that  unless  contracts  for  high  priced  basic 
commodities  are  suspended,  or  power  is  given  to  some 
agency  to  suspend  them  in  this  legislation,  a  large 
amount  of  the  benefit  would  be  destroyed  and,  more 
than  that,  a  great  deal  of  inequity  would  arise  because 
of  the  differentials  in  price,  the  government  price  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  contract  price  on  the  other. 

"Those  are  the  salient  facts  that  we  have  deduced 
from  these  cost  figures." 

A  Puzzle  in  Profits 

"I  am  a  little  bit  puzzled,"  said  Chairman  Newlands, 
"because  I  have  an  impression  in  my  mind  that  in  re- 
cent debates  it  was  stated  that  the  war  profits  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  amount  to 
$226,000,000  for  last  year.  I  am  trying  to  reconcile 
that  comparatively  small  amount  of  war  profits  with 
the  assumption  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
producing  20,000,000  tons  of  steel  annually  and  selling 
it  at  an  average  profit  of  $50  per  ton,  would  have  a 
profit  of  $1,000,000,000." 

"Allow  me  to  suggest,"  said  Senator  Pomerene, 
"that  the  war  profit  is  a  profit  over  and  above  the 
average  profits  of  the  steel  company  for  the  years  1911, 
1912  and  1913." 

"And,  Senator,"  added  Mr.  Davies,  "I  think  you  are 
going  on  a  misapprehension.  There  is  no  $50  profit  on 
steel  ingots,  because  steel  ingots  do  not  cost  nearly 
that  much  and  they  are  converted  into  other  products, 
which  require  additional  investment  to  produce.  I  pre- 
sume that  if  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  could 
sell  all  of  its  billets  at  the  current  market  price  that 
obtained  a  couple  of  months  ago,  of  $100,  and  their 
costs  on  steel  billets  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35  to 
$40,  that  they  would  make  just  exactly  what  you  say 
they  would  make.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not 
sold  all  of  their  product  at  that  high  price,  and  they 
have  sold  a  large  part  of  their  product  at  low  contract 
prices  which  obtained  in  the  past,  and  they  have  re- 
fused, I  am  told,  to  sell  some  of  their  product,  plates 
and  shapes,  at  a  price  higher  than  $5  a  hundredweight, 
which  would  be  $100  a  ton,  practically,  on  the  theory 
that  it  was  an  unhealthy  and  unstable  condition  for  the 
market  to  get  into." 

Public's  Exaggerated  Ideas 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Wooster  suggested  that  the 
public  might  gather  from  some  of  the  statements  made 
at  the  hearing  that  the  Steel  Corporation  was  making 
profits  much  in  excess  of  those  actually  secured.  While 
the  market  prices  of  the  leading  commodities  were  very 
high  the  Steel  Corporation  was  at  present  refusing 
much  business  because  obliged  to  fill  contracts  made  at 
lower  prices,  and  which  have  at  least  six  months  to  run. 
Mr.  Davies  also  disclaimed  having  said  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration made  $50  per  ton  on  its  output. 

"I  understand,"  said  Chairman  Newlands,  "and  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  anything  you  said  was  mislead- 
ing at  all;  but  we  want  the  facts  to  go  out  to  the  public 
as  they  are,  and  the  average  man,  hearing  of  these 
high  prices  for  steel,  will  assume  that  those  prices 
would  be  currently  received  for  the  current  product,  and 
then  it  is  a  very  easy  calculation  to  make  out  enormous 
profits,  and  I  think  it  is  advisable  that  this  inquiry 
should  be  clear  of  any  exaggerated  impression  given  to 
the  public  mind." 

KfTect  of  High  Steel  on  Consuming  Industries 

Senator  Pomerene  then  took  up  the  subject  of  the 
eflfect  of  high  prices  of  steel  upon  the  industries  of  the 
country.     Addressing  Mr.  Davies  he  said: 

"I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  feature  of 
this  case  which  more  than  anything  else  has  prompted 
me  to  favor  some  legislation  along  this  line,  and  that 
is  the  eff'ect  that  this  high  price  of  iron  and  steel  is 
going  to  have  upon  the  industries  of  the  country;  I 
mean  that  class  of  industries  which  use  iron  and  steel 
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for  their  raw  material,  and  if  your  studies  have  covered 
that  branch  of  the  question,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
your  views  respecting  it." 

"It  is  very  apparent,"  said  Mr.  Davies,  "that  these 
high  prices  and  the  projected  coming  into  the  market  of 
the  United  States  as  a  big  buyer,  are  going  to  have 
a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  general  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country;  indeed,  it  is  not  only  upon 
the  manufacturing  interests,  but  upon  the  consuming 
public,  because  where  a  man  buys  steel  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing,  he  passes  his  cost  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. As  a  manufacturer  of  stoves  said,  the  other 
day,  when  he  came  up  and  complained  to  us,  he  hoped 
that  this  steel  situation  could  be  disposed  of;  that  he 
was  a  large  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  had  400  or  500 
men  in  his  employ,  and  that  he  had  contracted  for  pig. 
He  had  been  buying  pig  iron  for  $50  a  ton,  but  could 
not  get  any  contract  at  all  at  any  price  for  his  require- 
ments for  the  next  four  months.  He  stated  that  he 
could  get  the  pig,  but  the  price  would  be  open — he  could 
not  get  any  price  to  be  determined  by  the  people  fur- 
nishing the  pig.  He  said,  'I  have  to  make  my  price  list 
based  on  the  price  I  pay  for  pig;  when  I  send  a  man 
out  to  the  retailer,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  stoves, 
he  must  be  able  to.  quote  him  the  price.  I  do  not  care 
what  the  cost  of  pig  is,  I  can  translate  it  into  the  cost 
of  the  stove  and  make  the  consumer  pay  for  it,  but  I 
must  have  the  price  of  pig;  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
$50  or  $75,  but  I  must  add  it  on  to  the  price  of  my 
stoves.' 

"If  he  can  get  the  pig  iron,  its  cost  does  not  con- 
cern him  very  much,  unless  he  is  under  contract  to 
deliver  in  the  future  at  a  certain  price." 

Cannot  Pass  All  Costs  On 

"But  there  are  certain  consumers,"  suggested  Sen- 
ator Cummins,  "to  whom  you  cannot  pass  on  the  cost 
so  quickly — certainly  this  increased  cost.  Take  the 
man  who  is  putting  up  a  big  building.  He  finds  that 
the  structural  steel  has  advanced  from  $35  to  $40  a  ton 
to  $140,  and  he  does  not  build.  He  can  wait.  Again, 
take  the  case  of  a  county  or  municipality  that  is  about 
to  put  up  new  bridges,  and  they  take  account  of  the 
increased  cost  of  material,  and  they  conclude  to  build 
no  new  bridges,  and  make  the  old  ones  last  for  another 
year.  These  are  but  examples  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
instances  in  which  progress  and  construction  and  de- 
velopment have  practically  ceased  in  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  my  observation." 

Public  May  Still  Pay  High  Prices 

"Yes,  sir;  that  is  undoubtedly  true,"  assented  Mr. 
Davies.  "There  is  one  factor  that  I  think  should  be 
suggested  in  answer  to  Senator  Pomerene's  suggestion 
and  that  is  one  we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to,  and  that  is  the  condition  that  the  industrial  part 
of  our  country  is  going  to  find  itself  in  after  this  5,000,- 
000  or  6,000,000  tons  of  steel  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
market  by  the  Government.  If  a  price  is  fixed  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  that  shall  apply  also  to  the 
public — -because,  as  I  understand,  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  now  that  the  Government  has  power 
to  fix  the  price  of  steel  and  other  commodities  for  Gov- 
ernment purchase,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  there 
is  any  power  in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  fix  the  price  of  steel  for  the  general  domestic  con- 
sumers and  private  industries — if  a  low  price  is  fixed 
for  the  Government,  the  situation  will  be  aggravated 
as  to  the  general  public,  because,  with  5,000,000  or  6,- 
000,000  tons  taken  out  of  the  market,  there  will  be  a 
still  less  available  supply;  the  demand  will  be  just  as 
keen  or  intensified,  because  the  public  realizes  a  large 
amount  of  its  supply  is  going,  and  it  will  fear  that 
prices  will  mount  still  higher,  not  because  of  any  dis- 
position of  the  steel  makers  to  crowd  in  and  take  their 
profits,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  buyers  will  go 
in  and  bid  against  each  other  to  get  the  steel,  and  will 
bid  any  price  to  get  the  steel,  and  force  the  price  up. 

Some  Producers  Will  Profiteer 

"If  a  situation  develops  where  the  Government  fixes 
the  price  for  steel  and  fixes  it  by  agreement,  so  that  it 
will   extend   the   benefit   to   the   public   as   well   as   the 


Government,  a  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  any- 
such  agreement  will  stand  up  under  the  economic  pres- 
sure of  buyers  who  will  be  bidding  against  each  other, 
in  the  absence  of  legislative  power  and  authority  to 
make  it  effective.  We  found  in  the  news  print  situa- 
tion, where  we  entered  practically  into  an  agreement 
with  the  industry  that  we  would  arbitrate  the  price 
of  news  print  and  would  distribute  the  paper  and  fix 
the  price,  that  after  the  price  was  fixed  at  $2.50,  which 
was  a  fair  price,  and  after  a  large  proportion  of  the 
manufacturers  had  agreed  with  us  to  abide  by  that 
price  to  the  general  public,  we  found  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  them — a  small  minority — would  not  come  in  and 
they  proceeded  to  sell  their  paper  at  just  as  high  prices 
as  the  market  could  give.  They  could  sell  it  all,  and  it 
disadvantageously  affected  the  men  who  were  in  the 
agreement  to  hold  the  prices  down  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  for  a  man 
to  say,  *I  am  willing  to  be  a  patriot,  but  not  a  goat, 
and  if  this  man  is  going  to  make  a  fortune  for  his 
family,  because  he  does  not  consider  the  public  inter- 
ests, why  should  I  hold  the  price  down  to  $2.50?' 

"Because  we  lacked  the  power  and  authority  to  en- 
force the  agreement,  that  effort  resulted  in  a  failure, 
to  the  extent  it  was  a  failure.  So  with  steel,  I  fear, 
if  any  voluntary  agreement  is  made  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic on  the  same  basis  as  the  Government  is  protected 
as  to  the  price,  that  the  economic  pressure  and  the 
pressure  of  human  nature  will  bring  about  still  higher 
prices  for  the  public.  I  think  we  are  all  in  accord,  in 
the  Trade  Commission,  on  the  proposition  that  to  bring 
any  substantial  permanent  relief  to  the  public  on  prices 
of  this  kind,  if  it  is  necessary  that  some  agency  should 
be  clothed  with  power  and  authority  to  make  their  de- 
termination effective." 

Protest  from   Stove  Makers 

Senator  Pomerene  here  obtained  permission  to  place 
in  the  record  certain  letters  from  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers which  he  said  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  problem  under  consideration.  The  first  of  these 
letters  was  addressed  to  the  Senator  by  the  Taplin-Rice- 
Clerkin  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  stoves,  fur- 
naces and  ranges,  and  demanded  to  know  how  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  could  be  kept  run- 
ning full  blast  unless  manufacturers  can  sell  their  fin- 
ished product  at  reasonable  prices.  The  writers  de- 
clared that  in  their  own  case  they  were  obliged  to  name 
prices  which  they  considered  almost  prohibitive  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  wage-earner  to  pay,  because  they 
themselves  were  compelled  to  pay  so  much  for  their 
raw  materials. 

"Why  were  the  railroads  refused  their  15  per  cent 
increase  in  freight  rates?"  the  writer  asked.  "I  be- 
lieve the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  that 
their  earnings  of  the  past  year  did  not  justify  addi- 
tional toll  from  the  public.  This  is  a  good  argument, 
and  I  appeal  to  you  that  you  apply  the  same  argument 
against  the  metal,  coal  and  coke  companies  as  was  used 
against  the  railroad  companies." 

A  Pig  Iron  Prospectus  in  Evidence 

One  of  the  documents  placed  in  the  record  by  Sen- 
ator Pomerene  was  a  prospectus  issued  by  the  Bird' 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  with  offices  at  206  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  and  with  a  blast  furnace  at  Talledega,  Ala.,  in 
which  the  statement  was  made  that  pig  iron  could  be 
made  at  from  $12  to  $14  a  ton  and  that  well  located 
producers  could  make  great  fortunes  selling  their  out- 
put at  less  than  current  market  prices.  In  reply  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  this  company  by  C.  E.  Bell  of  the  C. 
S.  Bell  Co.  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  Glen  C.  Bull,  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Bird  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  stated 
that  that  company  figured  its  labor  cost  per  ton  of  iron 
at  $2,  co.st  of  mining  brown  ore  at  from  $1  to  $1.25, 
which  would  be  substantially  reduced  by  the  use  of  the 
steam  shovel,  and  the  mining  and  loading  of  red  ore 
at  less  than  $1.25.  The  cost  of  putting  the  company's 
own  coal  on  the  cars  was  figured  at  $1.25  and  freight  at 
38  cents.  The  company  used  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
coal  for  a  ton  of  coke  and  1.33  tons  of  coke  for  each 
ton  of  pig.  Assembling  these  figures  the  company 
claimed  to  make  pig  considerably  under  $15. 
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Legal  Aspects  of  the  Pomerene  Bill 

Following  the  reading  of  these  letters,  Arthur  W. 
Fairchild,  special  attorney  for  the  commission,  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  legal  and  constitutional  as- 
pects of  the  Pomerene  bill.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  price-fixing  and  regulation  would  not  be  admitted 
to  be  a  taking  of  property  without  due  process  under 
the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  it 
would  be,  assuming  the  exigency,  within  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  fix  the  price  and  to  regulate  produc- 
tion, shipment,  distribution  and  apportionment  of  prod- 
ucts without  taking  the  property.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Government  should  actually  commandeer  a  plant 
or  the  output  it  would  constitute  such  a  taking  of  prop- 
erty as,  under  the  constitution,  would  require  just 
compensation. 

Several  members  of  the  committee  debated  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  bill  at  considerable  length,  after 
which  Commissioner  Davies  drew  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  what  he  said  was  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  problem.  "I  am  firmly  of  the  belief," 
said  he,  "that  the  full  measure  of  relief  that  you  expect 
to  bring  to  the  public  by  this  proposed  legislation  will 
not  ensue  provided  actual  contracts  that  have  been  en- 
tered into  in  good  faith  prior  to  the  fixing  of  price 
remain  in  force. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Coal  Under  Contract 

"In  the  matter  of  coal,  we  find  that  some  75  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  coal  production  of  the  country  has 
been  contracted  for,  apparently  in  good  faith,  prior  to 
the  fixing  of  the  maximum  price.  I  say  'apparently' 
for  some  of  it  is  in  good  faith  and  some  is  not,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  now  investigating  it 
upon  the  direction  of  the  fuel  administrator.  If  these 
contracts  stand,  they  will  leave  the  fuel  administrator 
in  the  situation  where  his  price  control  will  affect  ap- 
proximately only  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  coal — that  is, 
the  coal  which  the  domestic  consumer  and  small  in- 
dustrial consumer  are  using — with  the  result  that  the 
relief  which  was  anticipated  has  not  come  and  the  Fuel 
Administrator  is  now  trying  to  bring  about  some 
change  in  that  situation,  as  I  understand  it,  by  getting 
some  of  the  contract  coal   released." 

"Do  you  believe  we  can  cancel  outstanding  con- 
tracts without  making  compensation?"  asked  Senator 
Cummins. 

"Suspending"  Contracts  Proposed 

"It  is  the  same  question,"  responded  Commissioner 
Davies,  "regardless  of  whether  you  make  compensa- 
tion or  not.  To  bring  the  relief  that  you  expect  to 
Srive  the  public  you  must  suspend  these  contracts." 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  the  word  'suspend,' " 
said  Senator  Cummins.  "Do  you  mean  at  some  future 
time  the  contracts  are  to  be  revived  and  performed?" 

"It  has  been  suggrested  by  some  members  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,"  replied  Mr.  Davies,  "that  these 
contracts  might  possibly  be  suspended  and  revived  after 
this  exigency  has  disappeared." 

"But  we  would  have  to  act  at  the  will  of  the  per- 
sons who  make  these  contracts,"  suggested  Senator 
Cummins.  "You  should  not  suspend  them  and  when 
conditions  have  changed  require  either  party  to  per- 
form them.  And  is  it  not  true  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  buyers  of  a  large  part  of  this  fuel  are  in 
competition  with  each  other,  they  must  be  able  to  buy 
on  even  terms  or  they  cannot  compete  with  each 
other?" 

"That  is  absolutely  correct,"  answered  Mr.  Davies; 
"and  if  you  have  contract  prices  for  pig  iron  to-day  at 
$54  a  ton  and  the  Government  should  fix  a  price  on  pig 
Iron  at  $25,  the  man  who  has  been  provident  and  taken 
care  of  his  wants  for  the  future  by  entering  into  a 
contract  months  will  be  penalized  because  the 


cost  of  his  basic  materials  will  be  so  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  man  who  has  not  been  provident." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  commented  Senator  Cummins, 
"that  no  matter  what  the  consequences  may  be,  if  we 
are  going  to  try  to  restore  business  to  anything  like 
its  normal  condition  and  give  everybody  an  even  chance, 
we  must  cancel  these  contracts." 

"I  think  that  is  the  idea,"  assented  Mr.  Davies. 

Plate  Mill  Pig  Iron  at  $55 

"And  yet,"  said  Senator  Kellogg,  "every  railroad 
company  buys  its  nuts,  bolts  and  plates  and  all  its  iron 
practically  on  yearly  contracts.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  $55  a  ton  iron  in  the  country." 

"It  is  quite  remarkable,"  said  Mr.  Davies,  "the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  has  been  contracted  for  at  high  prices 
in  the  last  two  months.  There  are  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers who  have  come  to  us  and  said  they  have  con- 
tracts for  iron  at  $55.  There  are  two  very  large  plate 
men — and  the  plates  of  the  country  are  produced,  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  them,  by  eight  companies — and  as 
to  these  two  we  took  their  May  costs  on  plates  and 
found  that  they  ranged  from  $37  to  $49,  and  they  stated 
to  us  that  if  they  had  to  buy  at  the  present  contract 
rates  their  cost  for  plates  would  run  up  to  $54  and  $62. 
One  of  the  large  plate  concerns  has  already  contracted 
for  pig  iron  at  over  $50  up  to  next  June,  according  to  a 
statement  it  has  made  to  us." 

Chairman  Newlands  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the 
universal  use  of  iron  and  steel  and  of  the  power  of  the 
national  Government  to  declare  that  any  necessary  ar- 
ticle is  "of  public  use,"  the  Government  might  make 
such  a  declaration  as  to  iron  and  steel  and  regulate 
it  in  interstate  commerce.  The  national  Government, 
he  said,  had  never  sought  to  regulate  the  use  of  water 
or  electricity  or  gas  in  interstate  commerce,  but  he  was 
sure  there  was  no  doubt  about  its  right  to  do  so.  Sen- 
ator Pomerene  expressed  the  belief,  however,  that  the 
safest  way  to  handle  the  matter  was  to  base  the  action 
of  Congress   upon   the   President's  war  power. 

w.  L.  c. 


Hardinge  Bros,  to  Build  in  Future 

Hardinge  Brothers,  Inc.,  1770  Berteau  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturers  of  precision  bench  lathes  and  at- 
tachments, watchmen's  portable  clocks,  watchmakers' 
tools  and  special  machinery,  have  bought  a  plot  of  land 
and  prepared  plans  for  a  factory  in  Berteau  Avenue 
opposite  their  present  location.  The  firm  now  occupies 
the  second  and  fifth  floors  of  the  Deagan  Building,  the 
second  floor  having  been  taken  and  filled  with  new 
machinery  a  short  time  ago.  Despite  the  additional 
room,  the  firm  is  again  cramped  for  space.  The  busi- 
ness was  established  in  1890.  Building  operations  will 
not  begin  until  the  cost  of  building  materials  become 
nearer  their  normal  level. 

In  sending  out  its  comprehensive  and  expensive 
catalogs,  the  firm  also  sends  a  slip  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  printed: 

"We  are  believers  in  the  old  saying:  'Willful  waste 
brings  woful  want.'  We  do  not  hesitate  to  send  you 
this  catalog  for  the  asking  and  will  cheerfully  send 
you  more  if  you  want  them,  but  if  you  find  it  is  not 
exactly  what  you  expected  and  have  no  use  for  it, 
please  pass  it  to  some  machinist  or  factory  superin- 
tendent, or  return  it  to  us  by  mail  and  we  will  reim- 
burse you  for  the  postage." 


Canada  is  playing  a  big  part  in.  the  shipbuilding 
industry  of  the  world.  No  less  than  74  steel  boats  of 
all  kinds  were  under  construction  in  the  Dominion 
during  July  and  August,  these  having  a  gross  tonnage 
of  126,949.  Of  these,  25  are  being  built  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  30  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  19  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The.se  do  not  include  the  large  number  of  sub- 
chasers and  other  boats  being  regularly  shipped  to 
Britain  by  Canadian  shipbuilding  concerns. 
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FIFTH  WAGE  ADVANCE 


PRIORITY  IN  STEEL  ORDERS 


U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  Again  Grants  Increase  to 

Its  Employees 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  last  week  announced 
that  another  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  of  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  would  be  made  Oct.  1.  This 
is  the  fifth  advance  granted  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
since  the  beginning  of  1915.  It  is  expected  that  inde- 
pendent steel  companies  will  follow  the  corporation  and 
make  a  similar  announcement  as  to  wages  at  an  early 
date.  Some  of  the  smaller  companies  may,  however, 
hesitate  on  account  of  the  new  schedule  of  prices  an- 
nounced at  Washington.  The  White  House  announce- 
ment stated  that  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be 
no  reduction  in  wages,  but  nothing  was  said  about  any 
advance  in  the  present  schedule. 


Jones   &   Laughlin   Steel  Co.'s   Strike   Unsettled 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  26 — {By  l^zre).— The  strike 
against  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  still  is  unsettled; 
the  trouble  at  the  Eliza  blast  furnaces  at  Pittsburgh, 
which  later  involved  the  Soho  blast  furnace,  continues. 
The  strikers  have  been  trying  for  a  week  or  more  to  in- 
volve the  Southside  works,  but  without  success.  Some 
men  at  the  Southside  works  have  gone  out,  and  while  the 
plant  is  running  only  partially,  it  is  due  to  lack  of  pig 
iron,  the  six  Eliza  and  Soho  furnaces  still  being  banked. 

Indications  are  that  the  trouble  will  be  settled  in  a 
few  days  and  the  men  return  to  work  on  the  same 
working  terms  as  before  with  the  exception  that  the 
company  will  likely  grant  a  general  advance  in  wages 
to  correspond  with  the  advance  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion to  be  effective  on  Oct.  1.  The  Aliquippa  Steel 
Works  and  blast  furnaces  have  not  been  invoiv^ed  in  the 
trouble  in  any  way  and  are  operating  to  utmost  ca- 
pacity. 


General  Advance  Assured 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  2(i— {By  Wire).— All  the  leading 
steel  companies  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  and 
Wheeling  districts  will  make  a  general  advance  of  10 
per  cent  to  take  effect  Oct.  1  the  same  as  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration advance.  This  puts  common  labor  at  most 
blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  on  a  basis  of  $3.30  per 
day  for  a  day  of  10  hours. 


Inquiry  for  Sheet  Bars 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  26— {By  W'fVe).— The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  has  an  inquiry  out  for  60,000  tons  of  sheet 
bars,  but  is  not  likely  to  buy  until  the  price  of  tin  plate 
is  fixed  for  next  year. 


The  American  Steel  Cleaning  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to 
engage  in  the  contracting  business  in  cleaning  steel  with 
high-pressure  sand  blast,  using  the  Evans  portable  sand 
blast  equipment.  The  company  plans,  among  other 
work,  to  engage  in  the  cleaning  of  the  hulls  of 
ships.  A.  E.  R.  Schneider  is  president,  Albert  Carter, 
vice-president  and  general  manager;  H.  E.  Humbel, 
treasurer  and  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  secretary.  The  com- 
pany's offices  are  at  240  Rockefeller  Building,  Cleve- 
land. 


The  Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa., 
has  almost  completed  the  rebuilding  of  its  manufactur- 
ing plant  and  office  buildings,  thereby  adding  about  75 
per  cent  to  its  space.  The  company  has  added  new 
machinery  and  equipment,  especially  in  the  foundry, 
where  the  production  has  been  almost  doubled  in  a 
short  time. 


First  General  Circular  Issued — Three  Classes  Are 

Announced 

Washington,  Sept.  25. — The  Priorities  Committee 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  yesterday  made  public  the  contents  of  its  first 
general  priority  circular,  giving  directions  as  to  priority 
in  orders  and  work  for  all  individuals,  firms,  associa- 
tions and  corporations  engaged  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel  and  in  the  manufacture  of  products 
thereof. 

Under  the  set  of  regulations  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mittee, all  orders  and  work  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  Class  A,  comprising  "war  work;  that  is  to  say, 
orders  and  work  urgently  necessary  in  carrying  on  the 
war,  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  ships,  etc.,  and  the 
materials  required  in  their  manufacture";  Class  B,  com- 
prising orders  and  work  "which,  while  not  primarily 
designed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  yet  are  of 
public  interest  and  essential  to  the  national  welfare, 
or  otherwise  of  exceptional  importance";  Class  C,  com- 
prising all  orders  and  work  not  embraced  in  Class  A  or 
Class  B. 

Orders  and  work  in  Class  A  will  take  precedence 
over  those  in  Class  B,  and  both  these  classes  will  be 
given  priority  over  Class  C,  irrespective  of  the  date  the 
orders  were  received.  Class  A  and  Class  B  will  in 
turn  be  separated  into  subdivisions  to  be  designated  as 
Class  Al,  A2,  A3,  A4,  etc.,  and  Class  Bl,  B2,  B3,  B4, 
etc.,  each  composed  of  orders  within  the  class  which 
are  regarded  respectively  as  of  greater  moment  and  to  be 
given  precedence  in  accordance  with  its  serial  number. 
All  materials  required  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article 
or  in  the  prosecution  of  any  work  will  be  entitled  to 
take  the  class  of  such  article  or  work  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

For  the  administration  of  the  regulations,  certifi- 
cates will  be  issued  by  the  Priorities  Committee  upon 
application,  specifying  the  classification  of  the  order  or 
work.  Certificates  of  a  subsidiary  nature  will  be  issued 
upon  request  for  the  furnishing  of  material  and  articles 
required  in  manufacturing  the  article  or  prosecuting  the 
work  ordered. 

War  orders  of  the  Allies  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States  will  be  placed  in  Class  A.  In  the  case  of  those 
already  contracted  for,  all  orders  placed  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  circular  by  the  War  or  Navy  Department 
or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  will  be  classed  as  subdivision  Al  of  Class  A, 
unless  otherwise  ordered.  Orders  already  placed  by 
the  Allies  for  war  materials  will  be  classed  as  sub- 
division A2  of  Class  A,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Applications  for  Class  A  certificates  will  be  made 
to  the  committee  by  the  contracting  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Allies,  by 
their  authorized  agent.  Applications  for  subsidiary 
certificates  covering  materials,  articles  or  work  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture  of  Class  A  products  will  be 
made  by  the  contractor  to  whom  the  principal  Class  A 
certificate  has  been  addressed. 

Applications  for  Class  B  certificates  will  be  made  to 
the  committee  by  the  individual,  firm,  or  corporation 
for  the  expedition  of  whose  contract  the  priority  order 
13  desired;  while  subsidiary,  certificates  for  materials 
will  as  in  the  ca.se  of  Class  A  certificates  be  applied  for 
by  the  contractor  to  whom  the  principal  Class  B  certifi- 
cate has  been  addressed. 

All  orders  henceforth  will  be  classed  as  Class  C 
unless  covered  by  certificates  of  the  Priorities  Com- 
mittee.   No  certificates  will  be  issued  for  Class  C  orders 

The  Priorities  Committee  is  composed  of  Robert  S 
Lovett,  chairman;  Maj.  Gen.  J.  B.  Aleshire,  George 
Armsby,  Rear  Admiral  N.  W.  Mason,  Edwin  B.  Parker 
J.  Leonard  Replogle  and  Rear  Admiral  A.  V.  Zane* 
R.  T.  Demsey  is  executive  secretary. 


The  Youngstown  Pattern  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $30  000 
to  provide  more  funds  for  plant  extensions  and  work- 
'"f/l^'^l".  J^^  company,  is  building  a  new  plant  28 
X  30  ft.  which  will  nearly  double  its  capacity 
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Steel  Prices  Fixed — A  New  Era 

The  uncertainty  as  to  Government  prices  for 
steel  products  that  for  more  than  two  months  has 
held  the  trade  in  suspense  has  been  ended  in  a  way 
that  may  well  prove  to  be  epoch-making  in  the  in- 
dustry. Thirty  representative  producers  of  iron 
ore,  coke,  pig  iron  and  finished  steel  products  con- 
ferred with  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Washing- 
ton on  Friday  and  a  tentative  price  schedule  was 
made  up  covering  the  three  raw  materials  named 
and  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  the  products  in  which 
the  Government's  war  requirements  are  largest. 
On  Monday  the  President  announced  the  fixing  of 
these  prices  and  the  agreement  of  the  producers 
that  they  should  apply  equally  to  purchases  by  the 
Government,  its  Allies  and  the  public,  thus  meet- 
ing the  President's  call  in  his  well  remembered 
proclamation  of  July  12  for  "one  price  for  all." 

It  should  be  said,  to  begin  with,  that  the  six 
prices  named  are  to  be  followed  shortly  by  others, 
which  will  cover  the  entire  industry  so  far  as  the 
products  of  blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling 
mills  are  concerned.  Presumably  scrap  will  also  be 
included.  Billet  and  sheet  bar  prices  must  be  fixed, 
differentials  for  the  various  grades  of  pig  iron 
will  be  worked  out  from  the  $33  base  for  No.  2 
foundry  iron  and  basic,  at  Northern  furnace,  and 
in  line  with  bars  at  2.90  cents,  shapes  at  3  cents  and 
plates  at  3.25  cents,  prices  will  be  named  applying 
to  Government,  Allied  and  public  buyers  of  rails, 
sheets,  wrought  pipe,  tin  plate,  wire  and  other 
products. 

While  Monday's  announcement  ended  the  long 
uncertainty  as  to  Government  prices,  it  was  by  no 
means  enlightening  as  to  the  immediate  course  of 
the  steel  market.  The  trade  i.s  full  of  questions  to 
which  there  are  a.H  yet  no  authoritative  answers. 
The  men  who  conferred  at  Washington  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  War  Industries  Board,  represented 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  steel  ingot  pro- 
duction, probably  a  like  percentage  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior ore  output,  much  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  coke  shipments  from  the  Connellsville  field  and 
a  large  share  of  the  merchant  pig  iron  production 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  steel  companies.  They 
had  no  authority  to  bind  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
but  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  anything  they 


agreed  to  would  by  that  token  be  well-nigh  estab- 
lished. 

There  was  on  record  the  desire  of  the  President 
that  an  end  be  put  to  the  excessive  steel  prices  pro- 
duced by  the  war  and  that  the  Government,  the  Al- 
lies and  the  public  be  treated  alike.  Broad  powers 
had  been  put  in  the  President's  hands  for  war  emer- 
gencies, powers  which  constructively  might  be 
made  to  cover  the  whole  steel  price  problem.  Im- 
mediately overhanging  the  situation  was  the  Pom- 
erene  bill  for  complete  Government  control  of  iron 
and  steel,  similar  to  existing  control  of  food  and 
fuel,  and  it  was  known  to  have  the  Administration's 
sanction.  Another  factor  was  the  desire  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  as  well  as  of  the  President 
to  have  the  readjustments  in  steel  come  through  the 
co-operation  of  producers  rather  than  by  coercion. 
Finally,  but  highly  important,  was  the  desire  of 
leaders  in  the  steel  trade  to  aid  the  Government  in 
any  readjustment  that  would  forward  the  coun- 
try's war  aims. 

While  the  new  prices  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars 
are  lower  than  some  of  the  steel  conferees  were  pre- 
pared to  accept,  particularly  in  view  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  last  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  wages, 
which  other  producers  have  followed  without  ques- 
tion, it  is  to  be  considered  that  they  are  not  far 
from  the  average  prices  on  contract  shipments  in 
the  past  six  months,  on  which  the  profits  of  inte- 
grated companies  as  well  as  of  some  that  are  but 
partly  integrated  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 
With  the  readjustments  on  coke  and  pig  iron,  some 
companies  of  the  latter  class  will  still  do  fairly  well. 
There  will  be  certain  hardship  to  a  number  of 
plants  that  must  buy  pig  iron,  even  at  the  new  $33 
price. 

The  extent  of  the  reductions  from  existing 
market  prices  was  exaggerated  in  the  official  state- 
ment given  out  at  Washington.  Spot  coke  was 
$12.50  last  week,  rather  than  $16,  and  in  putting 
pig  iron  at  $58  the  statement  went  to  an  extreme, 
since  $50  or  less  has  been  the  recent  level. 

What  will  happen  to  the  orders  on  the  books 
of  steel  companies  taken  at  prices  above  those 
agreed  upon?  The  question  has  come  from  every 
quarter  of  the  market  in  the  past  two  days  and  has 
thrown  the  whole  trade  into  confusion.  The  Lever 
bill  provided  that  all  existing  coal  contracts  should' 
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be  carried  out  at  the  stipulated  prices.  But  con- 
tract buyers  of  $4  and  $5  soft  coal  would  be  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  competing  with  new  buyers 
of  such  coal  who  paid  but  $2.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  found  that  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  coal 
production  was  under  contract,  "apparently  in  good 
faith,"  when  the  new  price  was  fixed,  and  meantime 
no  $2  coal  is  offered.  The  fuel  administrator  is 
now  trying  to  have  some  of  these  contracts  can- 
celed. 

In  the  case  of  steel,  while  considerable  sales 
of  plates  were  made  all  the  way  from  4  cents  to 
11  cents,  and  there  are  heavy  tonnages  of  bars  on 
the  books  at  more  than  2.90  cents  and  of  shapes 
above  3  cents,  large  shipments  are  yet  to  be  made 
of  bars  at  prices  close  to  the  new  basis,  while  3-cent 
shapes  have  not  disappeared  from  the  books. 
On  contracts  still  running  at  higher  than  the  new 
prices  the  old  question  of  price  revision  on  a  fall- 
ing market  must  be  squarely  met.  If  a  producer 
makes  new  sales  at  the  prices  just  fixed  he  may 
find  difficulty  in  persuading  a  competitor  of  the 
new  buyer  that  he  should  continue  to  pay  $10  or 
$20  a  ton  higher.  Buyers  under  contract  will  not 
be  able  to  get  material  from  sellers  other  than  those 
having  their  contracts,  as  has  always  been  possible 
when  prices  have  slumped,  following  a  boom.  In 
plates,  as  the  Government  plans  to  take  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  output,  the  complication  on 
contract  readjustments  will  be  less  than  in  bars,  for 
example.  A  fact  of  no  small  significance  is  that 
on  many  contracts  for  finished  steel  settlements  are 
on  the  basis  of  current  market  quotations.  On 
these  the  new  prices  would  apply  promptly. 

But  details  of  the  new  regime  are  unimportant 
in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  the  highly  com- 
plicated problem  of  steel  prices  is  in  process  of  be- 
ing solved  by  agreement.  The  producers  of  steel 
saw  great  harm  to  the  industry  in  some  recent 
Government  proposals  based  on  costs  of  the  most 
highly  integrated  companies.  They  have  under- 
taken an  entirely  new  alignment  of  prices  on  a  co- 
operative basis  which  plainly  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era. 

It  need  not  be  expected  that  by  a  violent  wrench 
values  in  all  lines  of  production  and  consumption 
will  be  adjusted  to  the  new  basis.  But  it  is  also 
to  be  said  that  the  iron  and  steel  men  who  agreed 
to  these  prices  at  Washington  have  a  keen  sense  of 
the  obligation  resting  on  them  to  "carry  on."  Hav- 
ing pledged  themselves  to  give  the  public  the  same 
prices  as  the  Government,  they  have  set  to  work  to 
make  their  word  good.  They  know  the  difficulties 
are  many,  but  the  spirit  in  which  they  will  work 
out  the  problem  is  that  of  finding  a  way  to  execute 
the  Government  program  rather  than  of  finding 
how  not  to  carry  it  out. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  prices  just 
fixed  are  subject  to  readjustment  three  months 
hence  and  meanwhile  the  advocates  of  Government 
control  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  war  will  watch 
closely  the  course  of  the  industry.  There  is  every 
warrant  for  the  prediction  that  the  producers  of 
steel,  having  agreed  to  the  Government's  plan — a 
thing  that  only  a  week  ago  seemed  impossible — 
will  in  like  manner  rise  to  any  situation  that  may 
grow  out  of  their  new  responsibilities. 


The  Steel  Industry's  Wage  Advance 

The  wage  advance  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
announced  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to 
become  effective  Oct.  1,  is  the  fifth  advance  of  ai>- 
proximately  10  per  cent  made  since  the  war  started. 
The  four  preceding  advances  became  effective  on 
Feb.  1,  May  1  and  Dec.  15  of  last  year  and  on  May 
1,  1917. 

In  The  Iron  Age  for  July  20,  1916,  there  was 
reproduced  a  chart  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  showing,  in  comparison 
with  market  prices  of  steel  products,  the  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  for  common  labor  in  the  steel  mills 
of  the  Central  West  between  1899  and  1916.  From 
April,  1899,  to  July,  1916,  there  were  but  two  wage 
reductions,  the  first  covering  the  period  from  June, 
1894,  to  May,  1905,  and  the  second  covering  60 
days  only,  beginning  in  April,  1909.  Outside  of 
the  advances  that  were  offset  by  these  reductions, 
there  were  six  up  to  and  including  the  one  early  in 
1913.  The  common  labor  wage  rate  in  1913-4-5  was 
shown  to  have  been  about  $1.95,  or  26  per  cent 
more  than  the  rate  in  1907,  and  35  per  cent  more 
than  the  rate  in  1902.  The  five  successive  advances 
that  have  taken  place  recently,  if  set  at  10  per  cent 
each,  would  make  about  60  per  cent  altogether, 
and  thus  the  total  advance  in  less  than  ten  years 
has  been  about  102  per  cent. 

While  some  comment  has  been  made  upon  the 
fact  that  wages  are  increased  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  at  a  time  when  prices  are  declining,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  vital  fact  is  that  prices 
realized  upon  shipments  are  increasing,  owing  to 
the  completion  of  the  older  and  lower-priced  orders. 
This  increase  promises  to  continue  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  open  market  prices  could  continue  to 
decline  for  quite  a  while,  at  the  moderate  pace  of 
the  past  few  weeks,  before  the  two  items  would 
come  together. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  annual 
statement  of  tonnage  output,  wages  and  salaries 
paid,  etc.,  furnishes  a  suggestion  as  to  wage  costs 
per  ton  in  the  case  of  a  fully  integrated  producer, 
and  one  that  on  the  whole  has  carried  labor-saving 
operations  in  the  majority  of  its  plants,  to  the 
modern  limit.  The  data  for  the  Steel  Corporation 
for  1916,  with  the  increases  over  1915,  are  given 
below : 

1916  Increase 

Tons  steel  for  sale 15,460,792  31.5  per  cent 

Number  employees 252,668  32.2  per  cent 

Total  salaries  and  wages (263,385.502  49.0  per  cent 

Salaries  and  wages,  per  day $3.36  11.6  per  cent 

Dividing  the  total  salaries  and  wages  paid  by 
the  number  of  tons  of  steel  produced  for  sale  would 
give  about  $17  per  ton.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  salary  and  wage  cost,  including  the  con- 
ducting of  transportation,  which  engaged  nearly 
10  per  cent  of  the  employees,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing of  such  other  products  as  cement,  spelter,  etc., 
and  excluding  the  salaries  of  executives,  etc.,  is 
still  less  per  ton  of  steel.  It  does  not  represent  an 
average,  however,  as  the  15,460,792  tons  of  steel 
products  for  sale  included  such  widely  different 
items  as  1,881,526  tons  of  blooms,  billets,  slabs  and 
sheet  and  tin  plate  bars,  1,786,642  tons  of  sheets  and 
tin  plates,  1,338,892  tons  of  welded  and  seamless 
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tubular  goods,  and  95,096  tons  of  spikes,  bolts,  nuts, 
rivets  and  washers. 

As  the  three  wage  advances  of  1916  became  ef- 
fective, respectively  Feb.  1,  May  1  and  Dec.  15,  only 
about  one-half  the  effect,  approximately,  was  re- 
flected in  the  statement  for  1916,  which  deals  with 
totals  or  averages.  A  year's  operation  based  on 
the  rates  about  to  become  effective  would  show  ap- 
proximately $23  instead  of  the  $17  computed  from 
the  1916  returns. 

Producers  employing  less  labor-saving  machinery 
than  the  mills  and  furnaces  which  carry  this  prac- 
tice to  the  extreme  are  at  a  disadvantage,  when 
wage  advances  occur,  in  that  their  costs  are  in- 
creased in  larger  measure.  They  have  but  one  clear 
offset,  and  that  is  that  in  times  of  depression,  when 
prices  are  very  low  and  works  must  close,  they  lose 
less  in  interest  on  investment  than  do  the  manu- 
facturers who  employ  capital  rather  than  labor. 


its  European  Allies  and  not  be  compelled  to  recall 
from  the  ranks  men  who  are  needed  for  the  pre- 
paratory work  at  home. 


Exemptions  Needed  for  War  Deliveries 

For  its  own  protection  as  well  as  that  of  the 
manufacturer  the  Government  should  act  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  to  insure  the  exemption  from  mili- 
tary duty  of  skilled  mechanics  whose  services  are 
needed  in  the  shop  for  the  proper  execution  of 
war  orders.  Men  skilled  in  the  production  of  the 
tool-room  equipment  needed  in  every  arsenal  and 
navj'  yard  and  of  which  our  supply  is  wofully  in- 
adequate should  be  left  to  pursue  their  work  on 
Government  orders,  in  view  of  the  fact  often  re- 
iterated that  the  war  must  be  won  by  machines  and 
of  the  further  fact  that  we  lack  machines  of  the 
requisite  kinds. 

The  manager  of  a  Middle  Western  plant  manu- 
facturing precision  tools,  for  the  production  of 
which  workmen  of  unusual  skill  and  experience  are 
required,  said  lately  with  no  inconsiderable  show 
of  heat,  as  he  walked  through  one  of  his  shops: 

The  Government  is  pounding  us  for  deliveries,  yet  is 
taking  our  best  men  away,  and  against  our  protest. 
Three  have  gone,  and  that  man  over  there,  the  best 
finisher  I  have  in  the  shop,  is  to  be  the  next.  Here  is 
a  machine — if  it  is  ever  finished — that  is  wanted  at  Nor- 
folk, and  there  is  one  for  Frankford. 

This  manager's  appeals  to  the  local  exemption 
board  had  been  without  result,  and  to  his  protest' 
sent  to  Washington  no  satisfactory  reply  had  been 
received,  despite  the  fact  that  the  machines  he  has 
under  construction  for  the  Government  are  as  im- 
portant as  guns  themselves. 

Once  realized,  the  condition  should  be  smoothed 
out  quickly,  and  small  or  moderate-sized  shops  do- 
ing imp<^rtant  Government  work  should  receive  as 
fair  a  hearing  as  that  accorded  to  large  and  pow- 
erful ones.  The  smaller  shops  are  harder  hit,  pro- 
portionately, for  the  reason  that  their  smaller 
working  force  lacks  flexibility.  Doing  one  kind  of 
skilled  work,  they  may  have  but  a  few  men,  and 
when  the  best  of  these  are  taken  the  shop  is 
crippled,  the  result  being  delayed  delivery  and,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  distress  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  good  citizens  trying  to  serve  their  coun- 
try with  their  brains,  technical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

This  country  should  profit  by  the  experience  of 


British  Check  on  Electric  Steel 

World  progress  in  electric  steel  has  been  given 
a  sudden  check.  The  order  of  the  British  authori- 
ties, referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  suspending 
except  under  license  work  on  unfinished  or  con- 
templated installations  of  electric  furnaces  has  come 
as  a  surprise.  Outside  of  the  United  States  no 
country  has  made  more  rapid  progress  since  the 
war  in  this  important  industry  than  Great  Britain, 
unless  it  be  Germany,  concerning  which  details  are 
lacking.  Not  only  did  the  British  electric  steel  pro- 
duction in  1916  more  than  double  the  1915  output, 
but  in  number  of  furnaces  Great  Britain  held  second 
position,  having  passed  Germany.  So  far  this  year 
equally  rapid  strides  have  been  made  both  in  output 
and  equipment,  the  furnaces  in  that  country  exceed- 
ing 120  as  compared  with  88  in  1916. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  new  order  are 
scarcity  of  labor  and  materials,  electrodes  and  cur- 
rent, but  principal  emphasis  is  put  on  the  state- 
ment that  such  plants  are  non-essential  to  war  re- 
quirements. It  is  a  question  if  an  error  has  not 
been  made  in  considering  electric  steel  or  electric 
furnaces  unnecessary  under  war  conditions.  For 
most  purposes  the  British  authorities  evidently  re- 
gard acid  open-hearth  steel,  which  is  produced  there 
in  large  quantities,  sufficiently  good  for  war  pur- 
poses. For  certain  castings  for  automobile,  motor 
truck  and  airplane  construction,  nothing  better  can 
be  made  than  electric  steel,  with  its  unusual  dynamic 
and  static  endurance  under  stress.  For  airplanes, 
electric  steel  furnishes  unusual  shapes,  light  and 
strong,  not  equaled  by  other  steels,  especially  after 
modem  electric  heat  treatment.  As  for  tool  steel, 
no  better  vehicle  exists  than  the  electric  furnace; 
for  making  large  quantities  of  high  speed  and  other 
steels  safely  and  of  uniform  quality  it  easily  out- 
strips the  crucible  furnace.  The  demand  for  tool 
steel  for  machining  shells  and  projectiles  is  very 
heavy. 

A  new  phase  of  this  question  is  the  ready  adap- 
tability of  the  electric  furnace  for  making  high- 
grade  pig  iron.  Under  present  conditions  in  Great 
Britain  this  opportunity  should  have  considerable 
weight.  The  low-phosphorus  iron  required  to  keep 
England's  large  acid  open-hearth  furnaces  in  opera- 
tion is  growing  scarcer,  and  earnest  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  by  the  authorities  to  substitute  basic  iron. 
This  involves  a  change  of  acid  furnaces  to  basic — 
a  difficult  matter  in  present  times.  It  would  seem 
that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
conversion  of  the  probably  large  quantities  of  Brit- 
ish scrap  munition  steel,  borings,  etc.,  into  pig  iron 
in  electric  furnaces.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  better 
medium  for  economically  using  borings  and  small 
scrap  steel  than  the  electric  furnace,  whether  the 
desired  product  be  steel  or  pig  iron. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  since  the  announcement 
of  Government  prices  on  Monday  no  transactions 
have  been  reported  in  pig  iron  in  some  market  cen- 
ters, The  Iron  Age  for  the  first  time  omits  quo- 
tations on  some  grades  of  pig  iron  from  its  "Com- 
parison of  Prices." 
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Benzol  and  Toluol  Markets 

Present  production  of  toluol,  though  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  is  not  all  that  the 
Government  requires  and  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  increasing  production.  By-product  ovens  have  been 
installed  by  nearly  all  of  the  steel  plants  in  the  country 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  so  that  any  large  increase  in 
production  must  come  from  the  gas  companies,  which 
are  now  being  urged  to  recover  benzol  and  toluol.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  putting  in  a  few  new 
by-product  ovens,  which  will  be  in  operation  shortly 
after  the  first  of  next  year.  Companies  which  produce 
toluol  are  delivering  practically  their  entire  output  for 
Government  use,  and  the  use  of  our  allies,  at  $1.50  per 
gal.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  90  per  cent  is  going 
into  explosives,  the  remaining  10  per  cent  being  used 
in  dyestuffs,  intermediates  and  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts. The  toluol  as  rapidly  as  produced  is  delivered  to 
chemical  manufacturers  for  conversion  into  trinitro- 
toluol. Existing  contracts  have  from  six  to  12  months 
to  run,  and  the  first  that  expire,  which  will  be  in  March, 
will  be  promptly  renewed,  according  to  present  indica- 
tions. This  Government  is  regulating  the  amounts  of 
toluol  which  its  allies  shall  receive.  Prices  in  the  open 
market  for  limited  quantities  available  are  about  $1.75 
per  gal. 

In  benzol,  the  situation  is  somewhat  easier.  The 
large  production  of  toluol  has  brought  about  a  cor- 
respondingly large  production  of  benzol,  which  is  in 
excess  of  immediate  requirements.  Another  factor 
which  has  weakened  the  market  is  the  reduction  in 
quantities  exported  to  France.  Scarcity  of  bottoms  has 
made  it  necessary  to  store  some  of  the  benzol  con- 
signed to  France  in  this  country,  and  in  some  instances 
that  country  has  ordered  its  conversion  here  into  picric 
acid.  Thus  plants  which  otherwise  would  be  engaged  in 
making  picric  acid  for  the  United  States  Government 
are  working  on  French  contracts,  and  consumption  of 
benzol  is  therefore  not  as  large  as  it  would  be  if  ships 
were  available  to  carry  consignments  to  France. 
Prices  have  eased  in  the  past  month  from  55  to  60  cents 
per  gal.  to  50  to  55  cents,  the  inside  price  being  usually 
for  fairly  large  lots  on  contract. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  market  is  strong.  The 
by-product  ovens  are  delivering  their  output  to  fertilizer 
manufacturers  on  contracts,  which  generally  have  some 
time  yet  to  run.  Prices  are  largely  nominal,  and  such 
lots  as  are  available  in  the  open  market  have  been 
quickly  sold,  chiefly  for  export,  there  having  been  a 
good  demand  from  other  countries. 
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Will  Build  Coke  Ovens 

The  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has 
awarded  contracts  to  the  Wilpute  Coke  Oven  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  for  the  installation  of.  by-product 
coke  ovens  at  the  company's  plant  at  Hamilton  to  cost 
$1,500,000.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  easing  up 
now  in  process  as  regards  munitions  orders  has  in  no 
way  affected  adversely  the  company's  plans  for  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  its  peace-time  operations  through  the 
medium  of  plant  betterment  both  as  to  facilities  and 
general  equipment. 


The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  whose  entire  capital  stock  is 
owned  by  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  was 
held  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  last  week.  All  former 
officials  and  directors  were  re-elected  as  follows:  Severn 
P.  Ker,  president;  G.  W.  Short,  first  vice-president; 
W.  G.  Kranz,  second  vice-president;  J.  Reid  Evans, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  C.  B.  Cushwa,  H.  W.  Heedy, 
J.  0.  Pew,  G.  F.  Danielson  and  F.  C.  Perkins  with  the 
above  constitute  the  board  of  directors.  The  officials 
and  directors  of  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  and  the 
Youngstown  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  are  the  same.  C.  B. 
Cushwa  is  general  manager  of  the  plant  of  the  Youngs- 
town Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  two  80-ton  open-hearth  fur- 
naces are  being  added  to  that  plant. 
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Steel  Prices  Are  Fixed  by  Agreement 

Government,  Allies  and  the  Public  Put  on  the 
Same  Basis — War  Industries  Board  to  Super- 
vise Output  of  Steel  Mills— Pig  Iron  at   $33 


Washington,  Sept.  .  25.— President  Wilson  yester- 
day gave  his  formal  approval  to  a  scale  of  prices  to 
govern  the  sale  of  iron  ore,  coke,  pig  iron  and  steel 
bars,  shapes  and  plates  to  the  Government,  the  Allies 
and  the  American  public.  On  Sept.  21,  a  uniform 
price  was  fixed  for  copper.  While  in  both  cases  the 
prices  fixed  were  presumably  based  upon  costs  of  pro- 
duction ascertained  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  agreed  upon  at  confer- 
ences between  the  leading  producers  and  officials  of 
the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  price  of  copper  was  fixed  at  23i/^c.  per  pound. 
The  iron  and  steel  schedule  was  as  follows:  Iron  ore 
at  lower  lake  ports,  $5.05  per  gross  ton;  coke  at  Con- 
nellsville,  $6  per  net  ton;  pig  iron,  $33  per  gross  ton; 
steel  bars  (Pittsburgh-Chicago),  $2.90  per  hundred 
pounds;  shapes,  $3,  and  plates,  $3.25.  The  announce- 
ment concerning  the  steel  prices  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee on  public  information  shortly  after  noon  yes- 
terday, in  the  form  of  ihe  following  bulletin: 

"The  President  has  approved  an  agreement  between 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  steel  men,  fixing 
the  following  prices,  which  become  effective  immedi- 
ately, and  are  subject  to  revision  Jan.  1,  1918,  viz.: 


Com- 
modity 
Iron  ore 

Coke 
Pig  Iron 
Steel  bars 

Shapes 

Plates 


Basis 
Lower  Lal^e 
ports  .... 
Connellsville, 

Pittsburgii- 
Chicago.- 

Pittsburgli- 
Chicago. . 

Pittsburgh- 
Chicago.  . 


Price 
Agreed 
Upon 

$5.05  g.t. 

6.00  n.t. 

33.00  g.t. 

2.90  cwt. 


Recent 
Price 

$5.05  g.i. 
16.00 
58.00  g.t. 

5.50  cwt. 


,, — Reduction — ^ 

Per 

Amount    Cent 


$10.00 
25.00 


62.5 
43.1 


3.00  cwt.        6.00  cwt. 


11.00  cwt. 


2.60      47.3 


3.00     50.0 


7.75      70.5 


3.25  cwt. 

"It  was  stipulated,  first,  that  there  should  be  no 
reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  wages;  second,  that 
the  prices  above  named  should  be  made  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Allies,  as  well  as  to  the  Government,  and, 
third,  that  the  steel  men  pledge  themselves  to  exert 
every  efTort  necessary  to  keep  up  the  production  to  the 
maximum  of  the  past,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

"Measures  will  be  taken  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  for  placing  orders  and  supervising  the  output 
of  the  steel  mills  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  requirements  of  the  Government  and  its 
Allies  for  war  purposes,  and  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  public  according  to  their  public  importance  and 
in  the  best  interest  of  all,  as  far  as  practicable. 

"A  spirit  of  co-operation  was  manifested  by  the 
steel  men,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  bring  the  production  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible up  to  the  extraordinary  demands  resulting  from 
the  war," 

The  above  is  printed  just  as  given  out.  The  desig- 
nation "cwt."  in  an  error.    It  should  be  "100  lb." 

The  Copper  Price 

A  similar  announcement  concerning  the  fixing  of  the 
price  of  copper  f.o.b.  New  York  stated  that  the  rate 
Agreed  upon  was  "subject  to  revision  aft  or  four 
months." 

"The  War  Industries  Board,"  the  coppor  bulletin 
continued,  "felt  that  the  maintenance  of  the  largest 
production  should  be  assured,  and  that  a  reduction  in 
wages  should  be  avoided.  The  stipulation  that  present 
wages  shall  not  be  reduced  compels  the  maintenance  of 
the   highest   wages   ever   paid   in    the    industry,   which 
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without  such  stipulation  would,  with  the  reduction  made 
in  the  price  of  copper,  be  reduced  under  the  sliding 
scale  so  long  in  effect  in  the  copper  mines.  Within 
this  year  copper  has  sold  as  high  as  36c.  per  pound, 
and  the  market  price  would  now  be  higher  than  it  is 
had  it  not  been  well  known  for  some  weeks  that  the 
Government  would  fix  the  price. 

"The  principal  copper  producers  throughout  the 
country  have  evinced  an  admirable  spirit,  and  for  weeks 
have  promptly  supplied  every  lequest  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  copper  without  awaiting  decision  as  to  price 
and  agreeing  to  accept  the  price  which  the  board  should 
ultimately  fix.  The  proper  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  asked  to  take  over  the  mines  and  plants 
of  any  producers  who  fail  to  conform  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  price,  if  any  such  there  should  be." 

Conference  Agreement  on  Steel 

The  agreement  as  to  steel  prices  was  made  after 
two  full  days'  conferences  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  presided  over  by  Bernard 
M.  Baruch  and  participated  in  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Robert  S.  Brookings,  buyer  of  finished 
products,  and  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Baruch  in  the  purchase  of  steel,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
producers  by  Judge  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  representatives  of  other  steel  com- 
panies who  have  heretofore  been  members  of  the  steel 
committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  There 
were  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  particular  kind  of 
iron  ore  upon  which  the  price  was  fixed;  also  as  to 
the  grade  of  pig  taken  as  a  basis,  but  no  public  ex- 
planation was  given.  While  all  officials  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  were  very  reticent  respecting  the 
agreement,  it  was  evident  that  some  of  them  at  least 
consider  the  price  of  pig  iron  as  compared  with  plates 
to  be  proportionately  high  and  as  calculated  to  render 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  small  producers  to  buy 
pig  at  the  controlled  price  and  make  plates  to  sell  at 
$3.25  per  hundred  pounds. 

Pomerene  Bill  May  Not  Be  Pressed 

Interest  in  the  announcement  of  controlled  prices 
for  iron  and  steel  was  greatly  increased  by  the  dis- 
closures made  by  Joseph  E,  Davies  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  on  Senator  Pomerene's 
price-fixing  bill,  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in 
which  the  commissioner  pointed  out  the  adverse  effect 
upon  small  producers  of  high  controlled  prices  for  ore 
and  pig  iron  and  warned  the  committee  that  no  real 
measure  of  relief  could  be  aflforded  steel  consumers 
which  did  not  provide  for  the  abrogation  of  contracts 
for  raw  materials  made  in  recent  months  at  unprece- 
dented prices. 

Considerable  speculation  is  being  indulged  in  as  to 
whether  the  promulgation  of  controlled  prices  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  will  put  an  end  to  the  agitation 
for  the  passage  of  the  Pomerene  bill.  Certain  advo- 
(;ates  of  the  measure,  including  its  author,  take  the 
view  that  a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  and  the  representatives  of  a  few  big 
corporations  is  a  less  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  to 
proceed  than  would  be  a  well  conceived  statute  giving 
the  President  full  power  to  enforce  any  schedule  of  con- 
trolled prices  that  might  be  determined  upon.     There 
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is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  inclusion  in  the  agree- 
ment announced  yesterday  of  the  requirements  of  the 
American  public,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Government 


and  the  Allies,  will  reduce  the  probability  of  action  on 
the  Pomerene  bill,  at  least  at  the  present  session. 

w.  L.  c. 


Opinions  of  Producers  on  the  Fixed  Prices 


Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, had  the  following  to  say  regarding  the  Govern- 
ment's findings  on  steel  prices: 

"The  base  prices  for  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and  the  lead- 
ing steel  products  in  which  the  Government  is  espe- 
cially interested,  as  fixed  by  the  President,  while  much 
lower  than  the  prevailing  market  prices  and  considera- 
bly below  the  expectations  of  manufacturers,  yet,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  I  believe  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable and  come  within  the  conditions  named  by  the 
President  in  his  proclamation  issued  last  June. 

"These  prices  were  probably  made  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
which  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  the  steel  representa- 
tives and  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. While  the  manufacturers  may  feel  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment they,  nevertheless,  appreciate  the  courteous 
and  frank  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  board,  and  they 
will  cheerfully  ac.quiesce  and  do  everything  possible  to 
maintain  production  to  the  maximum  as  long  as  the  war 
continues;  and  they  will  not  decrease  the  wages  of  their 
workmen  under  present  conditions." 

E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  said 
that  the  prices  were  fair,  and  added  that  now  that  un- 
certainty over  Government  action  was  over,  the  produ- 
cers were  in  position  to  go  ahead  under  full  speed.  "The 
steelmakers  are  now  able  to  cut  their  cloth  to  fit  the 
measure,"  he  stated,  "and  while  the  prices  are  not  as 
much  as  were  expected  in  some  quarters,  still  they  are 
high  enough  to  enable  the  producers  to  maintain  output 
at  current  levels.  Steel  men  have  the  opportunity  of 
'doing  their  bit'  in  keeping  production  on  a  scale  great 
enough  to  win  the  war.  That  is  the  most  important 
thing. 

"There  are,  perhaps,  old  steel  plants  whose  produc- 
tion costs  are  so  high  that  not  much  profit  can  be  made 
at  the  prices  named  by  the  President,  and  there  also  are 
plants  which  have  been  reopened  after  long  idleness  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices  of  the  last 
two  years,  whose  operations  may  be  adversely  affected. 
But  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole  I  should  say  that  the 
return  promised  by  the  fixed  prices  was  satisfactory." 

Coke  Price  will  Keep  Up  Production 

Scott  Stewart,  general  manager  of  W.  J.  Rainey, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  coke  committee  created  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  comments  as  follows: 
"The  $6  price  on  furnace  coke  fixed  by  the  President 
after  conference  with  the  War  Industries  Board,  while 
not  as  high  as  the  operators  may  feel  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, is  nevertheless  a  price  sufficiently  high  under 
present  conditions  to  stimulate  the  industry  by  remov- 
ing the  uncertainty  heretofore  existing  in  connection 
with  adverse  governmental  price  fixing.  The  fair  and 
broad-minded  attitude  shown  by  the  President  and  the 
War  Industries  Board  in  dealing  with  this  question  is 
an  assurance  that  the  coke  operator  need  now  have  no 
fear  of  Governmental  action  detrimental  to  the  industry 
and  undoubtedly  every  effort  will  be  made  not  only  to 
maintain  but  if  possible  to  increase  coke  production  in 
order  to  do  our  part  in  accomplishing  the  successful 
termination  of  the  war." 

Views  from  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  25. — Edmund  W.  Mudge,  presi- 
dent Edmund  W.  Mudge  &  Co.,  Ella  Furnace  Co.,  Claire 
Furnace  Co.,  Reliance  Coke  Co.  and  the  Westmoreland 
Connellsville  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  large  factors  in  coal, 
coke,  ore,  pig  iron,  steel  and  other  products,  gives  his 
views  as  follows: 

Will  Sell  at  Government  Prices 

"In  reply  to  your  request  for  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  prices  arranged  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
Government  on  iron  and  steel  articles,  such  as  coke  and 


iron  ore,  would  say  that  our  different  interests  are  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  base  prices  arranged  for  in 
Washington.  We  consider  them  extremely  fair  for  all 
concerned,  the  large  manufacturer  and  small  manufac- 
turer. The  schedules  that  were  worked  out  and  others 
that  are  contemplated  should  allow  every  manufacturer 
of  iron  and  steel  to  make  a  fair  profit  and  should  allow 
the  maximum  production  that  can  possibly  be  produced 
in  this  country.  We  feel,  however,  that  some  adjust- 
ment should  be  made  by  the  Government  on  coal  prices, 
as  their  figure  of  $2  is  most  too  low  to  secure  the  max- 
imum production  and  reasonable  profit  that  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  under  the  present  extraordinary  condition 
of  affairs. 

"We  feel  that  the  war  purchasing  commission,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  Government  prices  for  steel  were 
arranged,  showed  from  the  start  a  splendid  disposition 
to  be  fair  with  the  pig  iron  and  steel  interests,  both 
large  and  small,  and  did  its  utmost  to  arrive  at  the  base 
price  that  would  be  eminently  fair  to  all  concerned. 
Robert  S.  Brookings,  who  was  prominent  in  the  confer- 
ence in  Washington  last  week  as  the  Government  repre- 
sentative, was  splendidly  informed  and  won  at  once  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  steel  manufacturers  in  session. 
He  put  forth  the  position  of  the  Government  in  a  way 
that  commanded  the  highest  admiration  of  everyone  in 
the  session.  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  state  that 
the  entire  resources  of  all  the  companies  of  which  I  ana 
head  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 
Our  pig  iron  and  other  products  that  come  under  the 
Government  prices  we  intend  to  sell  absolutely  at  those 
prices,  and  we  stand  ready  to  aid  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  its  war  for  democracy  in  any  way  that  we 
may  be  called  upon." 

Coal  Price  Too  Low 

James  A.  Campbell,  president  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  produ- 
cers in  the  country  of  coal,  by-product  coke,  pig-iron, 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel,  and  in  fact  nearly  all 
kinds  of  finished  steel,  gives  his  view  of  the  Government 
steel  prices  as  follows: 

"My  opinion  is  that  the  prices,  while  rather  low,  will 
stabilize  the  steel  business  of  the  country  and  in  the 
end  will  be  a  good  thing  for  most  of  the  producers  and 
the  consumers.  Some  steel  plants  which  are  not  self- 
contained  and  do  not  have  their  own  supply  of  pig  iron 
and  raw  materials  will  be  obliged  to  make  some  sacri- 
fice, but  the  Government  stands  ready  to  assist  them  in 
every  way  in  order  to  enable  them  to  provide  the  dif- 
ferent products  they  manufacture  at  a  price  that  will 
enable  them  to  make  at  least  a  small  profit.  These 
plants  will  not  be  obliged  to  pay  the  excess  war  profits 
like  those  that  are  self-contained,  and  after  these  taxes 
are  paid  all  steel  companies,  whether  large  or  small, 
will  be  on  the  same  basis.  The  coke  price  I  regard  as 
being  a  very  fair  one.  I  think  the  Government  price  of 
$2  on  coal  is  entirely  too  low,  and  should  be  advanced  to 
at  least  $4  per  ton,  or  higher.  I  think  the  Government 
is  showing  a  commendable  disposition  to  be  absolutely 
fair  with  the  big  steel  interests,  and  in  conclusion  I  do 
not  think  that  any  just  criticisms  can  be  made  on  the 
prices  it  has  established  on  the  fundamental  articles 
of  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  In  turn,  the  steel  manu- 
facturers stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment in  every  way  they  can  with  their  steel  plants 
and  blast  furnace^  and  all  other  resources  they  have." 

H.  D.  Westfall,  general  manager  of  sales  La  Belle 
Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  large  manufacturer  of 
pig  iron,  open-hearth  steel,  plates,  pipe,  steel  sheets, 
steel  cut  nails  and  other  products,  also  a  large  coal  and 
ore  producer,  gives  his  views  as  follows: 

"We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  prices  just  an- 
nounced as  being  ultimately  fair  and  reasonable,  al- 
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STEEL  TRADE  IN  CONFUSION 


Pig  Iron  Sold  at  $33  and  Coke  at  $6 


Mills  So  Heavily  Booked  that  New  Finished  Ma- 
terial Prices  Have  Little  Immediate  Effect 

Since  the  announcement  on  Monday  of  the 
prices  agreed  upon  by  the  Government  and  leading 
steel  producers  the  trade  has  been  in  utter  con- 
fusion. Surprise  that  the  prices  were  agreed  upon 
rather  than  imposed  by  the  Government  was  fol- 
lowed by  excited  efforts  to  get  details  which  thus 
far  are  lacking,  and  to  determine  the  status  of  con- 
tract prices.  In  the  meantime  business  practically 
stopped. 

While  only  six  products  are  named  in  the  an- 
nouncement, including  the  three  forms  of  finished 
steel  which  the  Government  will  buy  most  largely, 
prices  on  other  products  will  be  worked  out  and  put 
into  effect  later.  On  billets,  a  pivotal  intermediate 
product,  strangely  omitted  from  the  first  list,  a 
$15  advance  over  pig  iron  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected. In  two  of  the  products  not  yet  fixed — wire 
and  wrought  pipe — the  market  prices  lately  main- 
tained by  the  leading  producer  would  be  nearly  in 
line  with  the  new  schedule  on  plates,  shapes  and 
bars. 

Because  of  the  large  tonnages  on  the  books  of 
the  steel  mills,  much  of  it  at  higher  prices,  there 
is  the  view  that  the  new  schedule  will  have  little 
effect  for  some  time  on  private  transactions.  Yet 
there  are  contracts  on  which  monthly  settlements 
are  based  on  current  market  quotations.  These 
will  automatically  be  adjusted  to  the  agreed  prices 
and  the  effect  of  this  on  other  contracts  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.  But  the  situation  is  unlike  that  of 
past  declines,  since  buyers  who  might  fail  to  specify 
on  their  contracts  cannot  now  find  hungry  mills 
waiting  to  supply  them. 

For  manufacturing  consumers  of  steel  whose 
products  have  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  steel, 
the  new  prices  meet  a  situation  that  was  increas- 
ingly difficult.  But  now  there  loom  up  the  priority 
regulations  from  Washington  and  the  prospect  that 
with  increased  buying  from  the  Allies  at  the  low 
prices,  there  will  be  less  material  for  distribution 
to  non-war  industries.  Government  control  of  steel 
works  output  is  tightening  steadily  and  it  is  in- 
timated that  even  licenses  to  buy  may  in  time  be 
required. 

Much  of  the  upheaval  over  the  new  agreement 
was  due  to  the  vagueness  of  the  Washington  state- 
ment. The  iron  ore  price  of  |5.05,  it  develops,  ap- 
plies to  non-Bessemer  Mesaba  ore  and  is  the  same 
as  the  contract  price  for  1917  shipments.  The  $33 
pig  iron  price,  it  is  explained,  is  for  basic  or  No.  2 
foundry  iron  at  Northern  furnace.  On  other 
grades  differentials  will  be  worked  out  by  the  pig 
iron  committee.  On  Southern  iron  the  furnace 
price  will  be  made  low  enough  to  allow  for  freight 
to  the  North. 


That  the  prices  named  at  Washington  are  to  be 
made  effective  promptly  on  new  transactions  ap- 
pears from  the  quoting  of  basic  pig  iron  at  $33  at 
Valley  furnace  by  two  producers  in  the  Central 
West  and  by  the  sale  of  5000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron 
at  $36.30  at  furnace,  the  tentative  differential  on 
Bessemer  being  put  at  10  per  cent  over  basic.  Sev- 
eral producers  of  foundry  iron  announce  their  will- 
ingness to  book  orders  at  $33  for  No.  2,  as  against 
$50  one  week  ago. 

Coke  producers  have  started  off  at  once  to  estab- 
lish the  $6  basis.  On  two  contracts  which  call  for 
the  fixing  of  the  price  according  to  the  market  from 
day  to  day,  shipments  of  furnace  coke  have  already 
been  made  at  $6.  However,  the  coke  trade  is  well 
booked  ahead,  and  there  will  be  no  large  amount  of 
$6  coke  available  for  some  time.  Only  recently 
long-time  contracts  were  entered  into  at  $8.50,  and 
these  are  expected  to  be  carried  out. 

The  raising  of  the  Government  price  on  coal  is 
pointed  to  by  the  $6  price  for  coke  and  by  the  fair- 
ness of  the  agreements  on  copper  and  steel,  and 
$2.50  and  $2.75  are  suggested  prices,  a  new  argu- 
ment for  the  advance  being  furnished  by  the  ex- 
travagant demands  of  the  bituminous  miners. 

The  steel  and  other  committees  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  will  resume  their  activi- 
ties within  a  week,  now  that  the  industry  has  been 
put  upon  a  co-operative  basis,  and  the  prices  of  all 
iron  and  steel  mill  products  will  then  be  worked 
out.  Apparently  the  Government  expects  the  large 
producers,  under  their  agreement  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction, to  find  a  way  to  supply  raw  materials  to 
the  smaller  producers  in  certain  lines,  particularly 
plates,  so  that  they  can  take  their  share  of  Govern- 
ment and  Allied  contracts. 

It  is  estimated  that  7,000,000  tons  of  steel  prod- 
ucts for  the  Government  and  its  Allies  will  be 
scheduled  in  the  next  60  days  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  steel  companies  in  the  coming  year. 

The  offering  in  the  United  States  of  Canadian 
billets  has  been  cited  as  an  indication  of  supply 
there  overtaking  demand.  Yet  it  is  known  that  the 
British  Government  is  inquiring  for  400,000  tons 
of  shell  steel  from  the  United  States  and  has  yet 
to  take  600,000  tons  on  existing  contracts  in  this 
country. 

Larger  buying  by  France  and  Italy  are  talked 
of,  now  that  prices  have  been  fixed.  A  recent  sale 
of  4000  tons  of  open-hearth  billets  for  Italy  was 
made  at  $60  at  mill.  Railroad  requirements  of 
these  countries  are  considerable  and  there  is  still 
the  staggering  railroad  and  equipment  program 
that  must  be  undertaken  for  Russia.  Domestic  rail- 
roads are  practically  covered  for  1918  and  some  rail 
orders  are  already  on  the  books  for  1919. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  25.— (By  Wire). 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  printed  the  views  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  pig  iron  and  steel  producers  in 
the  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  and  Wheeling  districts 
on  the  new  Government  prices  for  iron  and  steel.  These 
views  are  a  unit  in  declaring  that,  as  a  whole,  the  prices 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  yeiu:  previous 


For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron, 


Per  Gross  Ton  :    Sept.  26,  Sept.  19,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  27. 


No.    2   X,    Philadelphia. 
No.   2,  Valley  furnace. 
No.   2   Southern,   Cin'ti. 
No.    2,    Birmingham,    Ala, 
No.  2,  furnace,  Chicago* 
Basic,   del'd,   eastern  Pa. 
Basic,  Valley  furnace.  .  . 
Bessemer,    Pittsburgh.  .  . 
Malleable  Bess.,   Ch'go* . 
Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh . 
L.  S.  charcoal,   Chicago. 


1917 


$S3.00 


3S.00 
37.25 


1917.        1917.        1916. 


$50.00 
50.00 
49.90 
47.00 
54.00 
48.00 
42.00 
50.95 
55.00 
46.95 
58.00 


$53.00 
53.00 
49.90 
47.00 
55.00 
50.00 
52.00 
53.95 
55.00 
46.95 
58.00 


$19.50 
18.50 
17.40 
14.50 
18.00 
19.75 
19.00 
22.95 
19.00 
19.20 
19.75 


Rails,  Billets,  etc..     Per  Gross  Ton: 


Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
Bess,  billets,  Pittsburgh.  . 
O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh.. 
O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh.  .  .  . 
Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh 

O.-h.   billets,    Phila 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh .  . . 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 

Iron  bars,  Philadelphia 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Iron  bars,  Chicago.... 
Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh. 
Steel  bars.  New  York.  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh 
Tank  plates,  New  York 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh 
Beams,  etc..  New  York 
Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh 


38.00  38.00  38.00  33.00 

40.00  40.00  40.00  35.00 

60.00  65.00  80.00  45.00 

60.00  65.00  80.00  45.00 

70.00  75.00  85.00  45.00 

90.00  100.00  115.00  69.00 

70.00  75.00  90.00  48.00 

85.00  90.00  90.00  55.00 


Cents.     Cents.     Cents.     Cents. 


4.935 

4.935 

5.185 

2.659 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

2.60 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

2.35 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2.60 

4.195 

4.195 

4.695 

2.769 

8.00 

8.00 

9.00 

4.00 

8.195 

8.195 

10.195 

4.169 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2.75 

4.445 

4.445 

4.669 

2.769 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

3.00 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1917.  1917. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents.     Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh  8.50  8.50 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh  9.50  9.50 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh...  4.00  4.00 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh 4.65  4.65 

Fence   wire,    base,    P'gh..  3.95  3.95 

Barb  wire,  galv.  P'gh 4.85  4.85 

Old  Material,      Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron    rails,    Chicago $^0.00  $44.50 

Iron   rails,   Philadelphia..  43.00  43.00 

Carwheels,    Chicago     SO.OO  32.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  .  32.00  32.00 

Heavv    steel   scrap.    P'gh.  33.00  33.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap.   Phila.  30.00  30.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  30.00  31.00 

No.    1    cast,    Pittsburgh..  30.00  30.00 

No.    1    cast,   Philadelphia.  30.00  30.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  18.00  24.00 

No.   1   RR.   wrot.   Phila...  43.00  43.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  34.00  34.00 

Coke,  Connellsville,      Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace   coke,    prompt...  $6.00  $12.50 

Furnace   coke,    future....  6.00  8.50 

Foundry   coke,   prompt.  .  .  ...  13.50 

Foundry  coke,   future....  ...  12.00 


Sept.  26,  Sept.  19,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  27, 


1917. 

Cents. 
8.50 

10.00 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


M0.50 
45.00 
29.00 
34.00 
31.00 
33.00 
30.00 
30.00 
33.00 
24.00 
45.00 
34.00 


^5.00 
10.00 
14.00 
12.50 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :    Cents. 

Lake   copper.    New  York.  23.50 

Electrolytic    copper,    N.  Y.  23.50 

Spelter.  St.  Louis 8.25 

Spelter.    New    York 8.50 

Lead,    St.    Louis 7.82% 

Lead.  New  York 7.95 

Tin.  New  York C2.00 

Antimony  (Asiatic).  N.  Y.  15.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  P'gh.  $12.00 


Cents. 

26.25 

26.25 

8.12  Va 

8.37  Va 

7.871/2 

8.00 
61.75 
15.00 
$12.00     $10.00 


1916. 

Cents. 
3.00 
4.25 
2.60 
2.60 
2.55 
3.45 


fl9.25 
20.00 
11.75 
15.50 
16.50 
14.75 
16.25 
15.00 
16.00 
12.25 
20.00 
16.50 


$3.00 
2.85 
3.25 
3.50 


Cents. 

26.50 

26.50 

8.50 

8.75 
10.50    • 
10.621/2 
61.75 
15.00 


Cents. 

28.00 

28.76 

&.75 

§.00 

6.85 

7.00 
38.62% 
11.00 
$5.75 


are  fair  to  the  steel  trade,  and  while  somewhat  lower 
than  was  generally  expected,  they  will  not  work  a  hard- 
ship to  the  leading  makers  of  pig  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, but  to  the  smaller  concerns  that  are  not  self-con- 
tained in  the  matter  of  ore,  coke  and  pig  iron,  they  will 
allow  only  a  very  moderate  margin  of  profit.  This  will  be 
offset,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  steel  com- 
panies which  enjoy  the  lowest  costs  will  be  compelled  to 
turn  back  to  the  Government  their  excess  profits  over 
their  smaller  competitors,  so  that  in  the  end,  both  large 
and  small  pig  iron  and  steel  producers  will  be  practi- 
cally on  the  same  basis  as  regards  net  profits  after  all 
Government  taxes  have  been  met.  To  the  large  steel 
companies  that  have  been  furnishing  immense  quantities 
of  steel  to  the  Government  for  many  months  on  the  basis 
of  2.50c.  for  steel  bars  and  shapes,  and  2.90c.  for  steel 
plates,  chief  among  these  being  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
the  Government  prices  will  really  allow  a  larger  amount 
of  profit.  This  statement  may  sound  unreasonable,  but 
it  is  true  that  the  Government  prices  on  steel  plates, 
shapes  and  bars  are  on  the  average  at  least  $5  per  ton 
higher  than  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,Jones&Laughlin  Steel 
Co.  and  many  other  concerns  have  been  realizing  from 
sales  to  the  Government  for  many  months  past.  The  self- 
contained  steel  interests  will  be  able  to  make  satisfac- 
tory profits  at  the  Government  steel  prices,  and  will  be 
in  position  to  turn  over  to  the  Government  large  excess 
profits  as  their  contribution  to  meeting  the  stupendous 
expenses  of  carrying  on  the  war.  The  Government  will 
realize  from  the  smaller  steel  interests  that  are  not 
self-contained  only  a  moderate  excess  war  profit  tax, 
and  perhaps  from  a  very  few  of  the  smallest  steel  com- 
panies they  may  not  be  able  to  realize  in  their  opera- 
tions for  some  months  to  come  more  than  the  profit 
allowed  them  by  the  Government,  before  the  excess 
war  tax  starts.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  since  the 
Government  started  to  buy  war  steel,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  alone  has  furnished  78  per  cent  of  all 
the  steel  in  various  forms  bought  by  it,  and  it  is  also 


true  that  for  sonie  months,  90  per  cent  of  the  entire 
output  of  plates,  shapes,  bars  and  other  materials  made 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  been  going  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, mostly  on  direct  orders,  but  a  small  amount 
on  indirect  orders.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
Government  steel  prices  will  have  the  immediate  effect 
of  stabilizing  not  only  the  steel  business,  but  all  busi- 
ness in  general.  For  nearly  two  years,  the  steel  busi- 
ness has  been  on  a  fictitious  basis,  brought  about  largely 
by  the  fact  that  domestic  consumers  were  bidding 
against  each  other  with  the  mills,  trying  to  get  their 
orders  placed.  This  ran  up  prices  on  pig  iron,  billets, 
sheet  bars  and  finished  to  absolutely  unheard  of  figures. 
It  now  seems  that  the  day  of  10c.  plates,  5c.  to  6c. 
steel  bars  and  other  prices  in  proportion  has  gone,  and 
that  the  steel  business  will  quickly  return  to  a  safe, 
sane  basis.  The  new  Government  prices  on  steel  do 
not  affect  existing  contracts  on  any  materials  that  were 
made  at  flat  prices,  but  on  sliding  scale  contracts  for  pig 
iron  and  other  materials,  most  of  which  are  based  on 
prices  quoted  in  The  Iron  Age,  they  will  be  affected 
in  the  fact  that  average  monthly  prices  from  this  time 
on  will  be  much  lower.  The  Government  price  of  $6  per 
ton  on  coke  is  regarded  by  coke  producers  as  very  lib- 
eral, but  it  is  recognized  that  a  spread  of  $4  per  ton  be- 
tween prices  on  coal  and  coke  is  too  great  and  the 
chances  are  that  within  a  very  short  time,  the  Govern- 
ment will  revise  its  price  of  $2  per  ton  on  bituminous 
coal  named  some  time  ago,  and  place  it  probably  on  a 
$2.75  or  $3  basis.  The  producing  and  consuming  steel 
interests  are  now  digesting  the  new  Government  prices, 
and  it  may  be  a  few  days  before  business  starts  off 
at  the  new  price.  However,  there  have  been  transac- 
tions in  Bessemer  and  basic  at  the  $33  price  for  basic  and 
$36.30  for  Bessemer,  and  several  producers  of  foundry 
iron  announces  they  are  ready  to  sell  regular  customers 
at  the  $33  price.  There  is  no  change  to  note  this  week  on 
billets  and  sheet  bars,  but  these  are  likely  to  be  lower 
in  the  near  future.    In  regard  to  coke,  three  or  four  of 
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the  leading  producers  have  already  accepted  the  $6 
price  named  by  the  Government  and  are  now  quoting 
$6  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  prompt  and  contract  furnace 
and  foundry  coke.  Two  leading  coke  producers,  whose 
coke  has  a  very  high  reputation  in  the  trade,  and  who 
have  contracts  with  several  leading  consumers  of  blast 
furnace  coke,  the  price  to  be  fixed  from  day  to  day,  are 
billing  their  coke  from  Monday,  Sept.  24,  at  $6  per  net 
ton  at  oven.  These  same  coke  producers  now  have  large 
contracts  on  their  books  for  first  half  of  next  year  and 
over  all  of  next  year,  at  $8.50  and  $9  per  net  ton  at  oven, 
and  these  contracts  will  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way  by 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Government,  as  they  were  made 
at  a  flat  price. 

Pig  Iron. — The  $33  price  on  basic  and  No.  2  foundry 
iron  is  already  in  effect  so  far  as  Valley  producers  are 
concerned.     Two  of  the  largest  makers  of  basic  iron  in 
the  Valley  are  now  quoting  $33  at  furnace,  and  say  they 
will  not  charge  one  cent  less  or  one  cent  more  than  that 
price.    A  tentative  differential  of  $3.30  per  ton  in  favor 
of  Bessemer  iron  was  made  over  laasic,  which  puts  the 
price  of  Bessemer  iron  at  $36.30,  Valley  furnace.     By 
carefully  going  over  records  it  was  found  that  for  nine 
years  ending  1916  the  average  differential  in  favor  of 
Bessemer  iron  over  basic  was  10  per  cent.    It  was  also 
found  that  the  average  price  of  basic  iron  this  year  up 
to  this  time  was  $40.40  at  Valley  furnace,  while  the  av- 
erage price  of  Bessemer  iron  was  $44.35  for  the  same 
period,  or  about  10  per  cent.    It  was  therefore  decided 
to  make  a  tentative  differential  of  10  per  cent  in  favor 
of  Bessemer  iron  over  basic,  this  being  subject  to  revi- 
sion later  when  a  pig  iron  committee  to  be  appointed 
has  worked  out  the  differentials,  and  this  puts  the  tenta- 
tive price  of  Bessemer  iron  at  $36.30  Valley  furnace.    A 
local  interest  has  sold  5000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron  to  a 
Youngstown  consumer  at  $36.30  Valley  furnace  for  Oc- 
tober delivery.     It  is  expected  that  other  sales  will  go 
through  this  week  on  the  basis  of  $33  for  basic  and 
$36.30  for  Bessemer.     Up  to  this  writing  no  sales  of 
foundry  iron  are  reported  at  the  Government  price  of 
$33,  but  several  large  producers  have  indicated  that  they 
have  adopted  the  price,  and  will  take  contracts  for  No.  2 
foundry  iron  at  $33  when  they  are  offered.    Nothing  has 
been   done   as  yet  in   fixing  differentials   on   malleable 
Bessemer  iron,  gray  forge  and  low  phosphorus  iron,  but 
these  will  be  worked  out  by  the  committee  that  will  have 
in  charge  the  matter  of  fixing  the  differentials.   We  there- 
fore omit  this  week  quoting  prices  on  malleable  Besse- 
mer and  forge,  the  nominal  price  of  forge  being  practi- 
cally the  same  as  basic  but  not  yet  announced.    We  now 
quote  standard  Bessemer  iron  at  $36.30;  basic,  $33;  No. 
2  foundry,  $33,  all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for 
delivery  in  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  districts  being 
95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — Before  the  Government  an- 
nounced its  prices  on  steel  there  were  some  negotiations 
on  for  soft  open-hearth  billets  and  sheet  bars  on  the 
basis  of  about  $65  for  billets  and  $75  to  $80  for  sheet 
bars.  However,  when  the  Government  prices  came  out 
these  negotiations  were  quickly  called  off,  and  now  con- 
sumers are  waiting  until  the  steel  trade  adjusts  itself 
to  the  lower  price  named,  believing  they  will  be  able  to 
buy  billets  and  sheet  bars  at  much  lower  prices  in  the 
very  near  future.  No  sales  have  been  made  in  the  past 
week,  but  there  would  be  no  trouble  to-day  in  securing 
•oft  B€88emer  and  open-hearth  billets  at  $60  or  less  and 
•oft  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at  $70  or  less 
maker's  mill,  Pittsburgh.  We  therefore  quote  soft  Bes- 
semer and  open-hearth  billets  at  $60  and  soft  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  at  $70,  f.o.b.  mill  Pittsburgh. 
However,  these  are  purely  nominal  prices,  with  abso- 
lutely nothmg  being  done  in  the  way  of  sales.  Prices 
on  forging  billets  are  also  nominal  at  $90  or  less,  Pitts- 
burgh. Recently  there  was  a  sale  made  of  about  4000 
tons  of  open-hearth  billets  for  .shipment  to  Italy  on  the 
basis  of  $60,  Pittsburgh.  The  sale  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  a  New  York  exporting  house. 

Ferroalloys— In  the  face  of  the  puzzling  conditions 
exjstmg  w  the  steel  trade  since  the  Government  fixed 
Its  prices,  the  inquiry  for  all  grades  of  ferroalloys  has 
practically  ceased  and  any  consumers  that  may  be  in 
need  of  material  are  inclined  to  wait  until  the  market 


has  settled  down  and  more  is  known  as  to  what  prices 
are  likely  to  rule  on  the  different  grades.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  sales  since  last  week  we  make  nominal 
quotations  of  $400  per  ton  on  80  per  cent  domestic  fer- 
romanganese  for  prompt  delivery,  but  no  doubt  a  lower 
price  would  be  made  in  a  firm  inquiry.  For  first  half  of 
1918  delivery  the  price  is  $350  per  gross  ton  at  furnace. 
We  quote  18  to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  $80  to  $82.60 
per  gross  ton,  delivered. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosillcon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  J90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100.  13  per  cent.  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  W« 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $79  to  $84,  8  per  cent 
180  to  $85,  9  per  cent  $81  to  $86,  10  per  cent  $82  to  $87,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $83  to  $88.  All  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace,  Jack- 
son or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  A.shland,  Ky.,  these  fur- 
naces having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  Brross  ton  for 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Steel  Rails. — There  is  no  new  buying  of  light  sec- 
tions of  standard  rails,  and  none  is  expected  until  the 
market  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  position  created 
by  the  announcement  of  the  Government  prices  on  steel. 
Nominal  prices  on  light  rails  and  regular  prices  on 
standard  sections  are  given  on  page  771. 

Structural  Material. — The  Government  price  of  3c. 
fixed  on  shapes  and  angles  is  regarded  by  the  producers 
here  as  eminently  satisfactory  and  will  allow  a  good 
margin  of  profit.  The  trade  seems  also  satisfied  with 
the  new  price,  but  admits  that  the  chances  of  getting 
material  from  the  mills  are  more  hopeless  than  before 
from  the  fact  that  Government  orders  and  also  orders 
for  the  Allies  will  continue  to  have  priority,  and  any 
material  left  after  these  demands  are  satisfied  will  be 
available  for  domestic  consumers.  The  McClintic-Mar- 
shall  Co.  has  taken  15,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel  for 
Philadelphia  subway  sections  and  also  for  100  bridges, 
each  43%  ft.  long,  for  the  Belgian  Government.  It  is 
said  that  Government  orders  booked  by  the  Blaw-Knox 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  which  were  first  given  as  11,000  tons, 
are  very  much  larger  than  this  quantity.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  sales  as  yet  at  the  Government  price  of  3c. 
so  far  this  week.  So  we  adhere  to  our  former  prices. 
These  are  given  in  detail  on  page  771. 

Plates, — The  Government  price  of  3.25c.  on  sheared 
plates  is  regarded  by  the  plate  mills  as  being  fairly 
liberal,  and  consumers  also  take  the  same  view  of  it. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  have  been  for  months  furnishing 
very  large  quantities  of  plates  to  the  Government  at 
the  price  of  2.90c.  fixed  some  months  ago.  The  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  is  turning  out  at  present  about  60,000  tons  of 
sheared  plates  per  month  and  fully  90  per  cent  of  this 
output  is  going  to  the  Government.  The  output  of 
plates  by  the  Carnegie  company  would  be  larger  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  short  of  steel  ingots.  Plate 
mills  are  filled  up  for  several  months  ahead,  and  it 
may  be  some  little  time  before  they  accept  orders  at  the 
new  price  of  3.25c.,  at  mill.  So  far,  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  business  placed  at  this  figure  and  until  this  is 
done  we  must  naturally  repeat  prices  in  effect  before 
the  Government  fixed  the  3.25c.  price.  We  therefore 
quote  sheared  plates,  %  in.  and  heavier  at  8c.  to  9c. 
for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  this  year,  but  it  is 
not  likely  any  more  new  business  will  be  done  at  these 
figures.  On  the  other  hand,  any  new  orders  placed 
must  be  at  the  fixed  price  of  3.25c.,  at  mill. 

Sheets. — The  Government  did  not  fix  any  new  prices 
on  sheets,  but  a  readjustment  of  the  whole  sheet  market 
to  a  lower  basis  is  likely  within  a  very  short  time.  Con- 
sumers are  certain  to  hold  off  buying  as  long  as  they 
can  and  while  the  sheet  mills  have  free  lance  in  quoting 
any  prices  they  choose,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
much  business  done  on  the  basis  of  prices  in  effect  re- 
cently. It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  future,  prices  on 
sheets  will  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  old  recognized 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  repeat  former  prices  on 
sheets,  which  are  purely  nominal  as  follows:  Numbers 
3  to  8  blue  annealed  sheets  8c.  to  8.50c.;  No.  28  Bes- 
semer black  8.50c.  to  9c.;  and  No.  28  galvanized  9.50c. 
to  10c. ,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  in  carloads  and  larger  lots. 
Prices  on  smaller  lots  from  warehouse  carry  the  usual 
advances.  Nominal  prices  on  sheets  are  given  in  de- 
tail on  page  771. 

Tin  Plate.— It  is  expected  that  early  in  October  the 
tin    plate    manufacturers   will    announce   prices    on    tin 
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plate  for  delivery  in  first  half  of  1918,  and  possibly  for 
delivery  over  all  of  next  year.  Before  this  is  done, 
how^ever,  there  w^ill  be  conferences  at  Washington,  as 
the  tinplate  manufacturers  are  working  closely  with 
Food  Administrator  Hoover  and  will  be  guided  largely 
by  his  suggestion  as  to  the  price  to  be  fixed.  If  the  tin 
plate  makers  can  assure  themselves  of  a  supply  of  sheet 
bars  over  all  of  next  year,  they  may  agree  to  name  a 
price  on  tin  plate  for  delivery  for  the  same  period,  but 
this  will  depend  entirely  on  a  satisfactory  price  and  de- 
livery being  secured  on  sheet  bars.  New  inquiry  is 
light  and  on  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment,  primes 
are  bringing  $12  to  $14  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh. 
Prices  on  terne  plate  are  given  on  page  771. 

Hoops  and  Bands.. — Only  small  lots  for  prompt  ship- 
ment are  being  sold,  consumers  being  covered  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  some  through  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year,  but  specifications  are  not  very 
active.  Lower  prices  on  hoops  and  bands  are  likely 
in  the  near  future.  We  quote  steel  hoops  in  small  lots 
for  prompt  shipment  at  about  5c.,  and  steel  bands  at 
about  5c.  to  5.25c.,  extras  on  the  latter  as  per  the 
steel  bar  card. 

Wire  Rods. — The  domestic  demand  is  active  and  ex- 
port inquiry  is  also  heavy.  Several  fairly  large  lots  of 
soft  open-hearth  rods  have  been  sold  lately  for  ship- 
ment to  Canada  on  the  basis  of  $85  to  $90  at  a  mill. 
Two  leading  makers  say  their  excess  output  of  wire 
rods  is  about  sold  up  and  they  have  very  few  to  sell 
over  the  remainder  of  this  year.  A  sale  of  400  tons 
of  high-carbon  rods  made  from  special  quality  acid 
open  hearth  steel,  is  reported  at  $115  maker's  mill. 
Prices  on  rods  are  given  in  detail  on  page  771. 

Wire  Products. — The  new  demand  for  wire  and  wire 
nails  is  dull  and  specifications  are  quiet.  The  export 
demand  for  wire  nails  is  active,  and  recently  there  have 
been  sales  that  netted  the  mills  $4.50  and  up  to  $4.75  at 
mill.  Thus  far,  the  independent  mills  show  no  inclina- 
tion to  lower  their  prices  on  wire  nails  and  wire  to 
put  them  in  line  with  prices  of  the  leading  interest. 
Prices  on  nails  and  wire  being  quoted  by  the  inde- 
pendent mills,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  price 
being  $16  per  ton  lower,  are  given  on  page  771. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  Government  has  fixed 
the  price  of  steel  bars  at  3c.  at  mill,  but  whether  this 
also  applies  on  iron  bars  has  not  been  determined.  It 
will  take  some  little  time  for  the  bar  trade  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  new  price,  and  in  the  meantime  sales  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  active,  but  on  any  new  business 
in  steel  bars  the  mills  are  bound  to  quote  the  Govern- 
ment price  of  3c.  at  mill.  What  price  the  mills  that 
roll  iron  bars  will  establish  on  their  product  has  not 
been  given  out,  but  probably  will  be  within  a  few 
days.  We  do  not  hear  any  sales  as  yet  at  the  new 
price  of  3c.  on  steel  bars,  so  that  mill  prices  in  carloads 
and  larger  lots  on  iron  and  steel  bars  as  given  on  page 
771  are  purely  nominal  and  would  not  be  paid  on  new 
orders. 

Shafting. — This  is  one  item  of  finished  steel  that 
has  not  been  affected  as  yet  by  the  Government  prices 
on  steel,  and  whether  it  will  be  later  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  consumers  will  likely  hold  off  placing  new 
orders  until  the  market  has  settled  down  to  the  new 
basis  of  prices  given  out  by  the  Government.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  prices  on  shafting  may  show  some  de- 
cline. For  the  domestic  trade  discounts  on  shafting 
remain  at  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list,  sales  to  the  Gov- 
ernment being  made  at  much  lower  figures. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — Very  few  new 
orders  are  being  received  for  spikes  or  track  bolts,  and 
the  market  will  likely  remain  quiet  until  readjustment 
in  prices  has  taken  place.  It  is  not  believed  that  prices 
of  railroad  spikes  will  be  maintained  on  the  present 
basis,  and  this  is  also  true  of  track  bolts.  Nominal 
prices  on  railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  are  given  in 
detail  on  page  771. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  domestic  demand  for  nuts  and 
bolts  is  dull,  but  the  Government  is  a  heavy  buyer, 
having  lately  distributed  among  the  makers  what  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  single  order  for  bolts  ever  given 
out.     Consumers  expect  lower  prices  on  nuts  and  bolts 


in  the  near  future.  Discounts  in  effect  are  given  on 
page  771. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Consumers  are  holding  off 
buying,  and  the  new  demand  is  dull  and  specifications 
against  contracts  are  not  very  active.  The  Govern- 
ment is  a  fairly  heavy  buyer  of  cold  rolled  strip  steel 
at  prices  somewhat  lower  than  are  quoted  to  domestic 
users. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on  small 
current  orders  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mill. 
Terms  at  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days 
when  sold   in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Rivets. — New  buying  is  dull  and  consumers  are 
likely  to  hold  off  still  more  in  placing  orders,  believing 
that  prices  will  be  lower.  Prices  in  effect  on  rivets  are 
$5.25  for  structural  and  $5.35  for  cone-head  boiler  per 
100  lbs.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  for  delivery  over  remainder 
of  this  year. 

Wrought  Pipe. — What  effect  the  Government  prices 
on  steel  will  have  on  the  iron  and  steel  pipe  market 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  a  re- 
adjustment in  prices  on  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  pipe 
to  a  lower  basis  will  follow.  The  new  demand  is  not 
active,  and  jobbers  are  working  off  their  stocks  as  fast 
as  possible  in  the  belief  that  the  market  will  be  lower 
in  the  near  future.  The  Government  is  still  a  heavy 
buyer  of  steel  pipe,  its  orders  being  distributed  among 
the  different  mills  based  on  their  capacity,  and  also  on 
whether  they  are  self-contained.  Discounts  on  iron  and 
steel  pipe  are  quoted  by  the  independent  mills,  but  which 
are  now  nominal  to  some  extent.  Prices  of  the  National 
Tube  Co.,  being  considerably  lower,  are  given  on  page 
771. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  situation  in  this  material  is  un- 
changed. Mills  rolling  iron  and  steel  tubes  are  sold  up 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  heavy  premiums  are  being  paid 
for  tubes  for  fairly  prompt  shipment.  There  are  no 
regular  prices  on  either  iron  or  steel  tubes,  these  con- 
tinuing to  depend  entirely  on  the  quantity  wanted, 
sizes  and  delivery.  Nominal  discounts,  but  which  are 
very  much  below  actual  prices  ruling,  are  given  on 
page  771. 

Coke — The  fixing  of  the  price  by  the  Government  on 
furnace  coke  of  $6  per  ton  is  generally  regarded  by  the 
coke  trade  here  as  a  fair  price,  and  one  that  will  leave 
to  the  coke  producers  a  very  good  profit.  In  fact,  the 
price  of  $6  was  $1  to  $2  per  ton  higher  than  was  gen- 
erally expected  by  the  coke  trade  would  be  fixed.  The 
fact  that  run-of-mine  coal  is  $2  per  ton  at  oven,  and 
coke  $6,  leaves  too  great  a  differential,  and  as  the  Gov- 
ernment fixed  both  prices,  it  is  regarded  as  very  prob- 
able that  within  a  very  short  time  the  fuel  adminis- 
trator will  anounce  a  new  and  higher  price  on  coal, 
possibly  $3  per  net  ton  at  mine.  For  the  past  several 
weeks,  coke  producers  have  been  getting  under  cover 
and  contracting  for  as  much  of  their  output  of  coke 
as  they  could.  Some  contracts  are  for  six  months'  de- 
livery from  Jan.  1  and  others  for  a  whole  year  from 
that  date.  These  contracts  were  made  in  various  ways, 
.some  on  the  basis  of  5  to  1,  and  others  AVz  to  1,  basic 
iron  being  used  as  the  basis,  or,  in  other  words  five  tons 
of  coke  for  the  price  of  a  ton  of  basic  iron,  and  4^/^  tons 
for  the  price  of  a  ton  of  basic  iron  after  the  latter 
reaches  a  certain  figure.  There  were  also  large  con- 
tracts for  furnace  coke  made  at  $8  and  $8.50  flat  for 
the  entire  year,  and  in  several  cases,  $9  was  paid  for 
high  grade  furnace  coke.  One  contract  was  for  10,000 
tons  per  month  at  that  price  for  six  months  from  Jan. 
1,  and  another  was  for  20,000  tons  per  month  over  all 
of  1918.  A  leading  Youngstown,  Ohio,  coke  consumer 
is  said  to  have  closed  for  about  25,000  tons  per  month 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1918  at  $6  per  net  ton  at 
oven.  Why  this  contract  was  made  at  a  price  so  much 
lower  than  other  consumers  of  coke  paid  has  not  been 
explained,  but  it  is  insisted  that  the  contract  was  made, 
and  at  the  price  of  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven.  The  con- 
cern in  question  is  building  some  by-product  coke  ovens 
that  will  be  ready  about  the  middle  of  1918,  and  when 
these  are  finished,  it  will  be  self-contained  in  coke  and 
able  to  make  all  the  coke  it  needs  for  its  blast  furnaces. 
The  Government  price  of  $6  per  ton  on  coke  does  not 
affect  contracts  in  any  way,  and  the  concerns  that  have 
covered  on  their  coke  at  $8  and  $9  per  net  ton  at  oven, 
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will  no  doubt  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  this  excess  in 
order  to  get  their  coke.  Producers  will  see  to  it  that 
contracts  at  these  prices  are  filled  promptly  as  far  as 
possible,  and  any  concerns  to  which  they  sell  coke  at 
$6  per  ton,  will  likely  get  what  is  left  after  the  high 
priced  contracts  have  been  filled.  We  now  quote  the 
Government  price  of  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven  on  all  grades 
of  blast  furnace  and  foundry  coke  for  spot  shipment 
and  on  contract.  Several  leading  coke  companies  have 
signified  their  intention  of  selling  furnace  and  foundry 
coke  at  the  $6  price  when  they  can  do  so. 

Old  Material — The  Government  has  not  fixed  any 
prices  on  scrap  nor  was  it  expected  that  it  would. 
Scrap  is  a  material  that  is  peculiar  to  itself,  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  product  sold  through  dealers,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized that  prices  ruling  are  the  prices  that  must  be 
determined  entirely  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  believed  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
pig  iron,  and  steel  melters  will  have  to  use  more  scrap 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  output.  If  the  demand  for 
scrap  is  active,  higher  prices  are  bound  to  rule.  It  was 
not  regarded  as  feasible  for  the  Government  to  fix 
prices  on  scrap,  as  there  are  too  many  different  kinds 
and  too  wide  differentials  existing  between  the  different 
grades.  In  fact,  some  grades  of  scrap  sell  for  aljout 
one-third  what  other  grades  bring,  and  a  flat  price  on 
all  kinds  of  scrap  was  utterly  impossible.  In  the  mean- 
time, nothing  is  being  done  in  the  scrap  trade  in  the 
way  of  sales,  and  it  will  probably  be  several  weeks,  or 
longer,  before  there  is  any  active  movement.  Prices 
are  purely  nominal  in  the  absence  of  sales,  but  are  re- 
ported as  being  firm.  Scrap  used  for  steel  melting 
purposes  is  scarce,  and  a  large  purchase  would  prob- 
ably very  quickly  have  the  effect  of  putting  up  the 
market.  Under  present  conditions,  we  can  only  repeat 
former  nominal  prices  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting:  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $33.00  to  J34.00 

No.    1    foundry  cast 30.00  to  31.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,    Pa 38.00  to  40.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  . .  .  25.00  to  26.00 
Bundled  sheet  scrap,  sides  and  ends, 
f.o.b.    consumers'    mill,    Pittsburgh 

district     23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled   sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1    railroad   malleable  stock 26.00  to  27.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   18.00  to  19.00 

Low   phosphorus    melting   stock 42.00  to  45.00 

Iron  car  axles   45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  car  axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Locomotive  axles,   steel    52.00  to  53.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    21.00  to  22.00 

Caat   iron   wheels    31.00  to  32.00 

Rolled   steel   wheels 36.00  to  37.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 41.00  to  42.00 

Cast    iron   borings    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 23.00  to  24.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap   24.00  to  25.00 

•Shipping  point. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  24. 
On  the  eve  of  a  great  readjustment  in  prices,  un- 
questionably far-reaching  and  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, the  trade  is  at  sea.  The  first  information  that 
came  over  the  wires  was  meagre  and  unsatisfying  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  not  made  clear  whether  the  new 
prices  for  pig  iron,  plates,  shapes  and  bars  were  to  be 
extended  to  the  general  public,  and  in  the  absence  of 
this  important  detail  mill  executives  and  sales  man- 
agers said  they  had  no  changes  to  announce  in  their 
prices.  As  for  selling,  they  could  not  if  they  would, 
for  the  public  was  not  buying,  and  will  not  until  the 
atmosphere  has  cleared.  Innumerable  questions  have 
been  asked  and  many  suppositions  advanced,  mostly 
having  to  do  with  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  and  the 
questions  of  freight  rates,  the  new  order  apparently 
giving  the  Western  mills  ail  the  best  of  it  in  this 
territory.  The  representatives  of  the  Southern  fur- 
naces are  wondering  how  they  are  going  to  fare  if  an 
arbitrary  price  for  iron  at  furnace  is  fixed.  It  costs 
them    approximately    |4    to   get   iron    to   this   market, 


whereas  Northern  furnaces  can  deliver  in  Chicago  for 
{30c.  per  ton.  Buyers  of  old  material  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  Scrap  has  declined  quite  generally 
and  a  further  tumble  is  predicted. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  as  it  existed  up  to  to-day 
can  be  summed  up  quickly  by  saying  that  there  has 
been  no  business  worthy  of  the  name,  with  none  ex- 
pected until  the  Government  price  is  digested.  Now 
that  the  price  has  been  announced,  there  will  be  no 
business  until  both  sellers  and  buyers  find  themselves. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  writing,  essential  details  of  the 
Government's  move  are  lacking,  and  the  trade  is  asking 
questions  right  and  left.  It  will  be  some  days,  in  the 
general  belief,  before  conditions  will  have  settled.  The 
price  announced — $33 — is  presumably  for  No.  2  foun- 
dry, and,  what  about  low  phosphorus,  charcoal,  the 
silveries  and  other  choice  grades?  is  asked.  The 
great  majority  of  consumers — knowing  that  something 
was  coming — have  been  waiting.  Sales  have  been  in- 
significant, and  practically  confined  to  resale  iron.  The 
representatives  of  furnaces  insist  that  their  quotations 
were  not  lowered.  In  one  quarter,  it  is  admitted  that 
resale  Southern  No.  2  has  been  let  go  at  $48,  furnace, 
as  compared  with  the  $50  as  quoted  by  the  producer. 
Another  report  is  that  resale  Southern  has  sold  as  low 
as  $41,  Birmingham.  A  week  ago.  Northern  iron  was 
offered  by  a  producer  at  $54,  furnace,  a  consumer  re- 
fusing to  take  it  at  that  level.  Under  prevailing  con- 
ditions, only  conjecture  can  be  written.  The  quota- 
tions given  below  are  nominal  and  apply  to  what  has 
been  quoted  in  the  past  week  as  published  in  last  week's 
Iron  Age.  What  will  prevail  from  to-day  on  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  quotations  are  for  iron  delivered  at 
consumers'  yards,  except  those  for  Northern  foundry, 
malleable  Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which  are  f.o.b. 
furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching  charge  averag- 
ing 50c.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  1  to  4 f  58.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  5  and  6, 

Scotch  and  No.  1  soft  or  special 60.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.   No.   1 54.50 

Northern  coke  foundry  No.  2 54.00 

Northern  coke  foundry  No.  3 53.50 

Northern  high-phosphorus  foundry    54.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  s6ft 55.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft.  $52.00  to  54.00 

Malleable    Bessemer    54.00 

Basic    54.00 

Low-phosphorus    $85.00  to  90.00 

Silvery,  8  per  cent 77.50  to  82.50 

Ferroalloys. — At  noon  to-day  80  per  cent  ferroman- 
ganese  was  quoted  at  $375  for  the  last  half  and  $350  for 
the  first  half. 

Plates. — The  leading  independent  mill  has  continued 
to  quote  8c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  8.189c.,  Chicago,  and  had 
made  no  change  late  this  afternoon  following  receipt  of 
the  Government's  figure  of  3.25c.,  Pittsburgh  or  Chica- 
go. One  Government  inquiry  of  the  week  called  for  15,- 
000  tons,  immediate  delivery,  the  inquiry  coming  from 
the  War  Industries  Board.  An  Ohio  mill  has  been  out 
of  the  market  on  plates  72  in.  and  wider,  except  where  it 
could  buy  slabs  and  billets  from  other  mills  wherewith 
to  make  them.  For  narrow  plates  it  has  quoted  8.189c., 
Chicago.  The  market  has  been  dull,  consumers  waiting 
for  governmental  action. 

For  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock  jobbers  quote  10c. 

Structural  Material. — A  few  small  building  proposi- 
tions have  been  let  as  follows: 

Avery  Co.,  12  panel  roof  truss,  Peoria,  111.,  189  tons,  to 
Christopher  &  Simpson  Co. 

United  States  Government,  storehouse  at  St.  Julien's 
Creek,  Va.,  105  tons,  to  Kellogg  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Ohio  &  Colorado  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  structural  steel 
for  wedge  flue  system,  Salida,  Col.,  139  tons,  to  unknown. 

Linde  Air  Products  Co.,  plant  at  Denver,  Col.,  106  tons,  to 
Union  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago. 

Ray  &  Gila  Valley  Railroad,  Mineral  Creek  bridge  near 
Ray,  Ariz.,  156  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

A  theater  at  State  and  Lake  Streets,  this  city,  for 
which  the  plans  are  out,  calls  for  1000  tons  of  standard 
and  1500  tons  of  Bethlehem  shapes,  and  it  may  be  that 
this  project  presages  some  noteworthy  activity  in  build- 
ing. Sellers  have  been  a  unit  in  quoting  4.689c.,  Chi- 
cago, and  up  to  late  this  afternoon  had  not  officially 
changed  their  quotations,  although  conversant  with  the 
Government  price  of  3c.,  Pittsburgh  or  Chicago.    They 
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were  waiting  to  be  informed  officially  of  the  new  price, 
also  were  asking  if  it  were  to  be  extended  to  the  general 
public. 

For  material  out  of  stock  jobbers  quote  5c. 

Sheets. — The  market  became  easier  in  the  week.  No. 
28  galvanized  being  quoted  at  9.689c.  to  10.189c,,  Chica- 
go, and  No.  28  black  and  No.  10  blue  annealed  at  8.189c, 
to  9.189c.,  Chicago.  The  principal  local  producer,  how- 
ever, has  quoted  8.689c.  to  8.939c.,  Chicago,  for  both 
grades.    Business  has  admittedly  been  dull. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  10c. ;  No.  28 
black,  10c. ,  and  No.  28  galvanized,  11.50c. 

Bars. — Though  iron  bars  and  rail  carbon  steel  bars 
are  not  specified  in  the  meager  news  at  hand  to-day,  the 
makers  are  wondering  how  their  products  will  be  affect- 
ed. Meanwhile  they  quote  4.50c.,  Chicago,  for  iron  bars, 
and  4.25c.  to  4.50c.,  Chicago,  for  rail  carbon.  A  good 
aggregate  of  small  inquiries  has  been  received  in  the 
week,  one  Eastern  mill  turning  down  orders  for  mild 
steel  bars,  the  quotation  for  which  has  been  4.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, or  4.689c.,  Chicago.  The  Government  price  is 
2.90c.,  Pittsburgh  or  Chicago. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows :  Soft 
steel  bars,  4.50c. ;  bar  iron,  4.50c.  to  5c. ;  reinforcing  bars, 
4.50c.  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  i^  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Old  Material. — The  impending  announcement  of 
prices  as  fixed  by  the  Government  caused  the  market 
to  become  very  soft.  Dealers  assert  it  to  be  in  bad 
shape,  some  predicting  that  the  week  will  bring  a 
wholesale  and  radical  decline  in  prices.  Consumers  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  same  opinion  for  they  withdrew  from 
the  market  on  Saturday.  Prior  to  the  announcement 
of  the  Government's  price  on  pig  iron  and  various  steel 
products,  a  decline  was  shown  in  almost  every  item 
on  the  list.  The  railroad  offerings  were  light,  moderate- 
sized  lists  being  issued  by  the  C,  B.  &  Q,,  the  St.  Paul, 
the  C.  &  Gt.  W.  and  the  Rock  Island  Lines.  We  quote 
for  delivery  at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all 
freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Crross  Ton 

Old    iron   rails    $40.00  to  $42.00 

Relaying  rails   50.00  to  55.00 

Old  carwheels    30.00  to  31.00 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling 38.00  to  39.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 34.00  to  35.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 30.00  to  31.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  30.00  to  31.00 

Shoveling   steel 29.00  to  30.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    20.00  to  21.00 

Pet  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $38.00  to  $39.00 

Iron  arch  bar.s  and  transoms 40.00  to  41.00 

Steel  angle  bars    27.00  to  28.00 

Iron  car  axles   42.00  to  43.00 

Steel  car  axles    41.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 34.00  to  35.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 30.00  to  31.00 

Cut  forge    30.00  to  31.00 

Pipes  and  flues    20.00  to  21,00 

No.  1  bu.sheling 23.00  to  24.00 

No.  2  busheling 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 35.00  to  36.00 

Steel   springs    40.00  to  41.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  18.00  to  19.00 

Boiler    punchings    32.00  to  33.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth   36.50  to  37.50 

Machine-.shop   turnings    16.00  to  17.00 

Cast   borings    16.00  to  17.00 

No.  1  cast  scrap    23.00  to  24.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 18.00  to  18.50 

Grate  bars    16.50  to  17.50 

Brake  shoes    17.00  to  18.00 

Railroad  malleable 29.00  to  30.00 

Agricultural    malleable    25.00  to  26.00 

Country   mixed   scrap    17.00  to  18.00 

Wire  Products, — Makers  are  wondering  if  they  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  change;  meanwhile  the  leading  interest 
continues  to  quote  on  the  basis  of  3.20c.  for  nails,  with 
the  independents  at  4c.  On  the  latter  basis  we  quote 
per  100  lb,  to  jobbers: 

Plain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4,189  ;  wire  nails, 
$4,189  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  barb  wire, 
$5,039  ;  polished  staples,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  staples,  $5,039  ; 
all  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Under  the  circumstance.^ 
the  market  is  nominal.    We  quote: 

standard  railroad  spikes,,  4.50c.  to  5.25c.,  base;  small 
spikes,    4.75c.    to   5.50c.    base;   track  bolts   with   square  nuts. 


5.50c.  to  6c.,  all  in  carloads,  Chicago;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90 
f.o.b.  mill,  net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago, 
$38,  base  (nominal)  ;  open  hearth,  $40  (nominal)  ;  light  rails, 
25  to  45  lb.,  $70;  16  to  20  lb.,  $71;  12  lb.,  $72;  8  lb.,  $73; 
angle  bars,   3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — The  makers  have  yet  to  determine 
what  effect  the  Government's  prices  will  have  upon  their 
product.  For  prices  and  freight  rates,  as  yet  unchanged, 
see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b,  Pittsburgh,  page  771. 

store  prices  are  as  follows :  Structural  rivets,  5.50c. ; 
boiler  rivets,  5.60c.;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  40-10; 
larger  sizes,  35-5;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in.,  40-2 Mj  ; 
larger  sizes,  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $2.50,  and  hexa- 
gon $2.50  off  per  100  lb. ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Cast-iron  Pipe, — Lower  prices  for  pig  iron  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  makers  of  cast-iron  pipe  inasmuch  as 
their  high  level  has  brought  thfe  market  to  a  standstill. 
St.  Louis  has  taken  bids  on  1000  tons,  but  has  not  placed 
the  business.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  prices 
which  follow: 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $68.50  ;  6  in.  and  larger,  $65.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.  25. 

The  pig  iron  and  steel  market  is  completely  un- 
settled as  a  result  of  the  announcement  of  the  new 
prices  named  by  the  Government.  Sellers  will  not 
quote  prices  until  the  situation  is  cleared  up  and  no- 
body wants  to  buy.  Producers  and  selling  agencies 
have  received  no  information  regarding  the  price  ad- 
justments further  than  the  brief  announcement  of  the 
new  prices,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  several 
days  before  sellers  will  get  their  bearings  and  know 
what  prices  to  quote,  and  until  buyers  come  into  the 
market.  Nominal  quotations  on  various  steel  products 
will  not  be  changed  until  it  is  definitely  known  what 
the  new  prices  will  be.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
trade  that  high  priced  pig  iron  contracts  will  stand, 
but  that  unless  there  is  a  readjustment  of  steel  prices, 
there  will  be  a  wholesale  cancellation  of  prices  on  steel 
products. 

Iron  Ore. — Under  the  Government  price  regulations, 
ore  prices  have  been  fixed  for  1918  at  this  year's  basis. 
There  is  feeling  among  some  ore  men  that  these  prices 
are  not  high  enough  and  that  the  prices  should  not  be 
established  until  costs  are  more  definitely  determined. 
When  ore  prices  for  this  season  were  named  last  No- 
vember, basic  pig  iron  was  selling  at  $25.50,  and  foun- 
dry iron  at  $26  to  $27  in  the  Valley,  but  the  market 
was  very  strong  at  the  time  and  both  grades  advanced 
to  $30  the  following  week.  The  present  prices  were  re- 
established with  the  idea  that  the  ore-carrying  charge 
next  season  will  be  $1.10  free  delivered  from  the  ports 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  or  the  same  as  the  bulk 
of  the  season  chartering  for  1917,  although  the  wild 
rate  has  been  $1.50  for  several  months.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  if  there  should  be  a  reduction  in 
the  ore-carrying  rate,  a  corresponding  reduction  will 
be  made  in  the  price  of  ore,  so  that  the  consumer 
rather  than  the  shipper  would  be  benefited.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  carrying  charges  for  ore  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We 
quote  prices  delivered  at  lower  Lake  ports  for  1917- 
1918  as  follows:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  Mesaba 
Bessemer,  $5.70;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20; 
Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — While  pig-iron  producers  generally  re- 
gard the  $33  price  fixed  by  the  Government  for  foun- 
dry and  basic  pig  iron  as  fair,  some  furnace  men  feel 
that  the  Government  should  have  established  prices 
only  for  iron  for  its  own  uses  and  that  prices  to  the 
general  consumers  should  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
adjust themselves.  One  Cleveland  producer  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Government  should  have  cancelled 
all  contracts  and  that  all  shipments  should  be  made 
hereafter  at  the  new  prices.  It  is  pointed  out  that  pro- 
ducers generally  are  well  filled  up  on  old  high-priced 
orders  and  that  consumers  will  be  unable  to  buy  at  the 
new   prices   until   the   old   orders   are  filled.     There  is 
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little  iron  left  for  this  year's  delivery.  Hence  the  new 
prices  will  have  little  effect  before  next  year.  Many 
foundries  have  purchased  no  iron  for  the  first  half  of 
next  year  and  will  have  a  decided  advantage  over  com- 
petitors who  have  purchased  iron  at  $50  and  higher. 
While  many  of  the  foundries  that  have  bought  iron  for 
the  first  half  have  taken  contracts  for  castings  based  on 
high  priced  pig  iron,  it  is  claimed  that  these  foundries 
will  have  trouble  in  getting  buyers  of  castings  to  specify 
for  castings  under  the  high  priced  contracts.  Pig-iron 
producers  declare  that  present  contracts  will  not  be  re- 
adjusted at  the  new  price  basis.  At  present,  some 
producers  are  shipping  $19  and  $20  iron  on  first  half 
contracts  still  unfilled,  and  have  $25  iron  on  their  books 
for  the  last  half.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
supply  the  iron  on  these  contracts  and  they  claim  that 
it  will  be  entirely  unfair  to  readjust  high  priced  con- 
tracts on  the  $33  basis.  It  is  stated  that  the  average 
price  of  last  quarter  iron  shipments  will  be  from  $28 
to  $29,  or  considerably  under  the  new  price.  Local 
selling  agencies  have  no  information  on  readjustment 
of  Southern,  silvery  and  low  phosphorus  iron.  The 
market  has  been  quiet  during  the  past  week  as  well  as 
being  limited  to  a  few  small  lots  of  foundry  iron  at  $52, 
Valley  furnace,  for  shipment  to  Cleveland  consumers. 
Two  inquiries  for  basic  iron  from  a  Southern  steel 
territory  are  pending  aggregating  about  10,000  to 
15,000  tons  for  early  shipment.  We  quote  nominal 
prices,  delivered  Cleveland,  as  follows,  pending  read- 
justment of  prices  on  the  new  basis: 

Bessemer $50.95  to  $52.95 

Basic 42.30 

Northern  No.   2  foundry 52.75  to  52.90 

Southern  No.   2  foundry,  nominal....    49.00  to  54.00 
Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon,  nomi- 
nal      81.62 

Standard    low   phos.    Valley    furnace, 

nominal  80.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  is  a  decided  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  steel  trade  in 
regard  to  the  Government's  adjustment  of  prices.  Some 
feel  that  the  Government  should  have  fixed  prices  only 
for  steel  for  its  own  requirements  and  that  had  this 
policy  been  followed,  there  would  have  been  a  gradual 
readjustment  of  prices  to  the  trade  to  a  lower  level 
without  causing  the  startling  market  upheaval  that  has 
developed.  Others  say  that  the  new  prices  are  too  low. 
Some  express  approval  of  the  Government's  action,  be- 
lieving that  with  lower  prices  there  will  be  a  decided 
revival  in  the  demand  for  manufactures  in  certain  lines 
in  which  business  has  been  materially  curtailed  by  the 
high  price  of  steel.  It  may  generally  be  said  that 
buyers  welcome  the  Government's  readjustment  of 
prices,  although  some  who  have  large  stocks  or  high- 
priced  contracts  may  suffer.  With  the  various  con- 
flicting views,  the  opinion  appears  to  be  almost  unani- 
mous that  the  Government  regulation  means  that  there 
must  be  an  adjustment  of  old  contracts  or  cancella- 
tions. Mills  are  already  getting  requests  for  adjust- 
ment of  contracts  with  the  threat  of  cancellation  if 
they  are  not  adjusted.  Sellers,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tain that  mills  are  sold  up  so  far  ahead  that  buyers  will 
be  unable  to  get  shipments  of  low-priced  steel  for  a 
long  time  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
continue  to  take  the  high-priced  material.  The  mar- 
ket is  expected  to  be  at  a  standstill  for  a  few  days 
until  the  situation  clears  up,  but  should  mills  be  asked 
for  quotations  to-day,  they  would  name  either  old 
prices  or  decline  to  quote.  Independent  mills  having 
contracts  for  sheet  bars  and  slab.s  at  high  prices  are 
likely  to  suffer  materially  from  the  price  readjustment. 
Some  of  these  have  contracts  for  high  priced  sheet  bars 
and  slabs  and  now  face  the  danger  of  being  required  to 
convert  these  into  finished  products  at  greater  re- 
duced prices. 

Coke. — While  the  Government  has  established  $6  as 
a  price  for  standard  Connellsville  furnace  coke,  no  price 
has  been  named  for  foundry  coke,  but  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  the  u.sual  differential.  A  heavy  vol- 
ume of  business  in  furnace  coke  contracts  for  the  last 
half  has  been  booked  during  the  past  few  days  at  $8 
to  $8.50.  In  foundry  coke  sales  of  standard  Connells- 
ville makes  are  reported  at  $12.50  for  prompt  shipment. 


and  $10  for  the  first  half.  It  is  claimed  that  available 
supply  of  coke  has  been  so  well  cleaned  up  that  con- 
sumers will  have  difficulty  in  securing  coke  at  the  re- 
duced prices. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt,  nut  and  rivet  makers 
do  not  look  for  an  early  reduction  in  the  price  of  their 
products  because  of  the  new  steel  prices.  They  have 
high  priced  contracts  for  their  raw  material  and  say 
that  should  they  go  in  the  market  to-day  and  attempt 
to  buy  steel  bars  at  the  new  price,  they  would  be  un- 
able to  do  so.  At  present  they  are  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  deliveries  on  high  priced  steel  con- 
tracts. We  quote  rivets  at  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  struc- 
tural, and  5.35c.  for  boiler  rivets.  Bolt  and  nut  dis- 
counts are  as  follows,  round  lot  buyers  being  allowed 
5  to  10  per  cent  discount  from  these  prices: 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer, 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list;  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
$1.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes,  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  at  a  standstill  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  adjustment  of  pig  iron  and  steel  prices  by 
the  Government  on  a  lower  basis.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  prices  of  all  grades  of  scrap  will  be  re- 
established at  a  sharp  decline  from  recent  quotations, 
but  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  much  lower  the  prices  will  be.  At  present,  no 
prices  are  being  named,  either  by  producers,  dealers  or 
consumers,  and  it  will  probably  be  two  or  three  days  or 
longer  before  the  market  adjusts  itself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. As  soon  as  word  reached  dealers  relating  to 
the  fixing  of  prices,  they  withdrew  price  offers  for  ma- 
terial for  which  negotiations  had  not  been  closed.  The 
market  was  quiet  during  the  week  and  prices  un- 
changed, with  the  exception  of  heavy  melting  steel, 
which  was  marked  down  about  $1  a  ton.  Pending  es- 
tablishment of  new  prices,  we  quote  former  prices, 
f.o.b.  Cleveland,  which  are  now  merely  nominal: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Steel  rails $32.00  to  $33.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 44.50  to  45.50 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 35.00  to  36.00 

Iron  rails    42.50  to  43.50 

Steel  car  axles 50.00  to  51.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 32.00  to  33.00 

Carwheels   30.50  to  31.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  60.00 

Agricultural    malleable    24.50  to  25.00 

Railroad    malleable    32.00  to  33.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles $46.50  to  $47.00 

Cast  borings 18.50  to  19.00 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings . .  18.00  to  18.50 

No.  1  busheling 27.00  to  28.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 41.50  to  42.00 

No.  1  cast 27.00  to  28.00 

Railroad  grate  bars, 22.00  to  23.00 

Stove  plate 21.00  to  22.00 


The  Stalnaker  Steel  Co.,  recently  organized  to 
engage  in  the  scrap  iron  business,  has  elected  H.  D. 
Stalnaker  president,  H.  G.  Stalnaker,  vice-president, 
and  F.  S.  Easterly,  secretary.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $250,000  and  has  its  main  office  at  1126 
Permanent  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  and  a  Cleveland 
office  at  1112  Citizens  Building.  H.  D.  Stalnaker  is  in 
charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  and  H.  G.  Stalnaker 
has  charge  of  the  Cleveland  office.  The  Stalnaker 
brothers  formerly  represented  The  Ohio  Iron  &  Metal 
Co.,  Chicago,  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  terri- 
tories. This  company  will  retire  from  business  as  soon 
as  its  present  orders  are  cleaned  up. 


The  new  plant  of  the  Pottstown  Steel  Products  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
stacks,  tanks  and  similar  products.  It  is  expected  to 
place  the  works,  now  in  course  of  erection,  in  operation 
by  the  first  of  November. 
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Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  25. —  {By  Wire.) 

Pig  Iron — Information  as  to  the  Government's 
move  for  setting  the  price  of  pig  iron,  steel  and  coke 
came  so  suddenly  that  local  firms  are  unable  to  formu- 
late any  course  to  take  care  of  the  future.  Contracts 
will  be  filled  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
iron  is  now  being  shipped  on  orders  far  enough  back 
to  command  a  price  of  $24  Birmingham.  Late  advices 
from  a  reliable  source  develop  the  fact  that  the  agree- 
ment made  at  Washington  yesterday  is  only  binding 
on  those  who  made  it  and  on  others  who  are  willing 
to  accept  the  new  prices.  Existing  contracts  are  in  no 
way  affected,  unless  by  special  agreement  between 
buyer  and  seller.  This  late  information  has  acted  as 
a  quieting  influence,  but  has  done  nothing  to  bring  out 
any  trading.  Melters  of  foundry  iron  are  turning  to 
scrap  for  relief,  and  lately  have  bought  only  a  limited 
tonnage  of  high  silicon  pig  iron  to  complete  their  mix- 
tures. There  is  no  movement  on  the  part  of  foundry- 
men,  who  have  lately  bought  iron  to  carry  them  over  the 
next  four  months,  to  cancel  their  orders.  The  produc- 
tion of  iron  is  steadily  declining  and  consumers  appear 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  old  contracts,  especially  when 
they  are  assured  of  getting  the  metal  on  schedule  time. 
Just  now  furnace  operators  are  paying  more  attention 
to  obtaining  a  supply  of  coke  than  to  selling  pig  iron  for 
future  shipment.  Sales  last  week  included  500  tons  of 
Southern  iron  to  an  Indiana  melter  and  600  tons  to  a 
Northern  Ohio  consumer,  both  for  this  year's  shipment. 
Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2.90  from  Birmingham  and 
$1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917 
shipment,  nominal  prices,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft. $51.40  to  $52.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft.  49.90  to  50.90 

Southern  coke,  No.  3  foundry 49.40  to  50.40 

Southern  coke,  No.  4  foundry 48.90  to  49.90 

Southern   gray   forge 48.90  to  49.90 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 87.26  to  91.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  1 54.76  to  55.76 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  2 54.26  to  55.26 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  3 53.76  to  54.76 

Southern  Ohio  malleable  Bessemer...  54.26  to  55.26 

Basic,  Northern 54.26  to  55.26 

Standard  Southern  charcoal 56.90  to  57.90 

Finished  Material. — The  local  jobbers  are  selling 
nails  at  $3.90  per  keg  base,  which  is  10c.  per  100  lb. 
below  the  independent  mill  prices  at  Pittsburgh.  Little 
business  is  reported  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  an 
order  is  received  for  a  full  carload.  Barb  wire  from 
stock  is  unchanged  at  5c.  a  lb.  The  volume  of  business 
reported  by  the  local  warehouses  for  structural  ma- 
terial has  held  up  very  well,  although  no  large  orders 
are  being  placed  for  either  structural  shapes  or  rein- 
forcing concrete  rods.  We  quote  store  prices  as  fol- 
lows: Iron  and  steel  bars,  5c.;  twisted  steel  bars  5.05c.; 
plates  ^A-in.  and  heavier,  10c.  and  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets  10c.  The  price  of  No.  28  black  sheets  remains 
at  8.65c.  and  No.  10  galvanized  10.65c. 

Old  Material. — Prices  are  gradually  sagging  and  a 
reduction  is  reported  that  averages  about  50c.  a  ton 
on  nearly  all  of  the  low  grades  of  scrap.  The  demand 
from  the  mills  is  slack,  while  offerings  are  reported 
this  week  to  be  above  the  average.  Borings  and  turn- 
ings are  holding  their  own  fairly  well,  but  transactions 
here  are  limited  to  less  than  car  load  quantities,  thereby 
causing  lower  prices  to  be  quoted  in  this  market  than 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  where  carload  tonnages  are 
under  negotiation. 

The  following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  southern 
Ohio  and  Cincinnati: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap $19.00  to  $19.50 

Old    iron    rails 33.50  to    34.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb    and  up 45.50  to    46.00 

ReroUing  steel  rails   35.50  to    36.00 

^aeavy   melting   steel    scrap 29.50  to    30.00 

Steel  rail.s  for  melting 29.50  to    30.00 

Old  carwheels    28.50  to    29.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought $30.50  to  $31.00 

Cast   borings    13.50  to    14.00 

Steel   turnings    13.50  to    14.00 

Railroad    cast    21.00  to    21.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast   24.50  to    25.00 

Burnt  scrap   14.50  to    15.00 

Iron    axles    43.50  to    44.00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside) ....    37.00  to    37.50 

Pipes    and    flues 17.00  to    17.50 

Malleable  cast   22.50  to    23.00 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 16.00  to    16.50 


Coke. Coke    for    prompt    shipment    was    becoming 

scarcer  before  the  Government  price  was  announced 
and  as  a  consequence  spot  prices  were  still  around  the 
high  level  reached  about  30  days  ago.  Connellsville 
72-hr.  coke  was  bringing  from  $13  to  $15  per  net  ton 
for  prompt  shipment  and  contract  figures  were  from 
$13  to  $14.  The  shortage  of  coke  in  the  Wise  County 
and  Pocahontas  fields  is  attributed  to  the  large  ship- 
ments of  coal  on  old  contracts.  The  scarcity  of  labor 
has  induced  many  operators  to  pay  particular  attention 
in  filling  their  customers'  requirements  for  coal  rather 
than  working  up  this  fuel  into  coke.  The  situation  in 
the  New  River  district  is  only  a  trifle  better  as  far  as 
shipments  of  coke  are  concerned  than  in  the  Wise 
County  and  Pocahontas  fields. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  26. 

(By  Wire) 

Alabama  iron  operators  are  preparing  to  put  the 
Government's  new  pig  iron  prices  into  vogue.  It  will 
be  several  days  before  a  definite  schedule  in  detail  is 
arrived  at. 

{By  Mail) 

Pig  Iron. — Actual  trading  in  furnace  pig  iron  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  Consumers  are  waiting  on  the 
Government  and  makers  are  pushed  to  deliver  on  con-  - 
tracts  and  are  not  seeking  business.  A  middle  western 
consumer  was  offered  1918  iron  by  two  Birmingham 
furnace  interests  at  $47.50.  Another  furnace  interest 
turned  down  an  offer  of  $46  for  1000  tons  for  1918 
delivery.  A  Texas  consumer  offered  $50  for  a  car  of 
spot  iron.  There  was  a  resale  of  export  iron  left 
over  at  New  Orleans  at  $46,  the  equivalent  of  $44.60 
Birmingham.  This  iron  is  to  go  to  Italy.  The  freight 
is  5c.  per  pound,  which  will  make  the  iron  cost  de- 
livered in  Italy  $175.  The  amount  involved  is  1300 
tons.  It  is  understood  that  about  15,000  tons  of  resale 
iron  at  ports  passed  hands  at  from  $43  to  $46.  The 
amount  still  available  is  said  to  be  rather  small.  One 
maker  reports  no  inquiries  in  two  weeks.  Another 
maker  has  sold  less  than  2000  tons  of  iron  in  three 
months.  It  is  an  absolutely  stagnant  period  and  will 
be  until  Washington  does  something.  Trussville  fur- 
nace is  ready  for  the  torch,  but  unable  to  go  into 
operation  on  account  of  lack  of  raw  material,  which 
was  not  forthcoming  by  the  end  of  the  week.  Agenti 
of  Birmingham  iron  companies  writing  from  the  dif- 
ferent sections  in  the  north,  east  and  middle  west  re- 
port the  same  lack  of  business  as  characterizes  this 
district.  The  feature  of  the  market  is  the  depletion  of 
Alabama  yard  stocks,  which  now  aggregate  less  thai 
140,000  tons,  of  which  80,000  tons  is  foundry  due  to 
customers.  Warrants  have  dwindled  to  about  20,000 
tons.  Altogether  stocks  may  be  considered  as  nil  so 
far  as  the  market  is  concerned.  The  reduction  in  stocks 
in  August  was  51,000  tons.  At  this  rate  the  yards  bid 
fair  to  be  soon  bare.  Furnace  interests  are  not  yielding 
any  point,  because  in  their  well  sold-up  condition  they 
do  not  have  to,  but  they  are  prepared  to  make  con- 
siderable concessions  as  soon  as  the  Government  fixes 
a  basis.  Spot  meanwhile  brings  $50  and  1918  iron 
around  $47  to  $48.  We  quote  for  prompt  delivery  per 
gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  furnaces  as  follows: 

No.  1  foundry  and  soft $49.50  to  $50.00 

No.  2  foundry  and  soft 48.00  to  50.00 

No.   3  foundry 47.50  to  48.00 

No.   4   foundry 47.00  to  47.50 

Gray  forge    46.00  to  46.50 

Charcoal    55.00  to  56.00 

Basic    48.00  to  50.00 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — There  remains  a  dearth  of  munici- 
pal orders,  but  the  plants  of  the  Birmingham  district 
are  fairly  busy  on  orders  from  the  Government,  which 
have  been  continuous  for  some  time.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  prices.  We  quote  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  Bir- 
mingham district  yards,  as  follows:  4-in.,  $63;  6-in. 
and  upwards,  $60,  with  $1  added  for  gas  pipe  and  spe- 
cial lengths. 

Coal  and  Coke. — The  coal  miners  have  not  shown 
a  disposition  to  work  more  than  four  days  per  week, 
and  many  of  them  have  not  returned  to  work.     The 
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output  is  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  instances 
furnaces  are  banked  a  few  days  at  a  time  for  lack  of 
fuel.  Ore  miners  are  also  working  irregularly.  Mines 
are  booked  to  capacity  and  find  it  difficult  to  make 
deliveries.  Coke  is  selling  at  $12.50  on  contracts  and 
at  $15  for  spot  with  furnace  coke  bringing  $8. 

Steel  Bars. — Steel  bars  in  car  lots,  f.o.b.  Birming- 
ham, are  quoted  4.75c.  to  5.00c.;  iron  bars,  4.20c.  to 
4.40c. 

Old  Material.^The  old  material  market  is  marking 

time  with  one  or  two  items  on  the  list  a  trifle  softer 

this  week  and  bringing  $1  lower  prices.     We  quote  per 

gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district  dealers'  yards,  as 

follows: 

Old  steel  axles 132.00  to  $33.00 

Old  steel  rails 24.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  wrought 26.00  to  27.00 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel 20.00  to  21.00 

No.   1    machinery 24.00  to  25.00 

Car  wheels 23.00  to  24.00 

Tram   car  wheels 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate 17-50  to  18.00 

Shop  turnings    11.00  to  12.00 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  25. 

Following  the  announcement  from  Washington  of 
Government  control  prices,  business  in  iron  and  steel 
in  this  market  came  to  a  complete  standstill.  To-day 
everybody,  buyer  and  seller  alike,  was  "sitting  tight" 
and  waiting  for  more  light  on  the  new  situation.  Sales 
offices  in  many  instances  had  received  no  instructions 
from  furnaces  and  rtiills  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
instructions  declined  to  make  commitments.  The  only 
sale  reported  at  a  control  price  was  a  small  lot  of 
furnace  coke  at  $6,  ovens.  News  of  the  prices  fixed  by 
the  Government  was  received  with  mingled  satisfac- 
tion and  criticism.  Pig  iron  producers  seem  reconciled 
to  the  $33  price  which  applies  to  No.  2  X  foundry 
and  basic  irons,  with  prices  on  other  irons  subject 
to  corresponding  regulation  by  a  .  committee  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Two  sales  of  basic 
iron,  one  of  5000  tons  and  one  of  4500  tons  were  made 
last  week  by  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  at  a 
delivered  price  of  $45.  Prices  fixed  for  plates,  shapes 
and  steel  bars  have  created  more  or  less  dissatisfaction, 
especially  among  the  smaller  producers.  Mills  which 
roll  plates,  shapes  or  bars  from  semi-finished  ma- 
terial, which  they  buy  in  the  open  market,  claim  they 
are  seriously  discriminated  against  and  may  be  forced 
out  of  business.  A  local  plate  mill  is  reported  to  have 
recently  contracted  for  slabs  at  $100  per  ton  and  ob- 
viously cannot  afford  to  roll  plates  to  sell  at  3.25c. 
That  further  regulation  of  prices  will  come  to  protect 
such  small  producers  appears  probable.  An  awkward 
situation  has  also  been  created  for  jobbers  who  have 
contracted  ahead,  and  the  impression  prevails  that 
some  adjustment  of  this  must  also  be  made.  The 
Government  is  expected  to  place  large  orders  shortly  for 
finished  steel  which  will  fill  many  mills  to  capacity  for 
many  months  and  render  placing  of  private  business 
extremely  difficult.  The  coal  and  coke  shortage  con- 
tinues a  serious  hindrance  to  capacity  production  at 
mills  in  this  district. 

V'lK  Iron. — Two  important  sales  of  basic  iron  marked 
the  period  just  preceding  the  announcement  of  a  Gov- 
ernment control  price.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces 
sold  6000  and  4500  tons  to  two  different  mills 
at  a  delivered  price  of  $45,  Several  other  deals,  in- 
volving smaller  tonnages,  were  under  way  when  news 
was  received  of  the  price-control  agreement,  and  then 
all  busincHH  was  stopped  pending  receipt  of  selling  in- 
structions from  furnaces.  At  the  conferences  in  Wash- 
ington, there  was  not  time,  it  is  said,  to  fix  prices  on 
all  irons  and  the  $.'^3  maximum  price  applies  to  No.  2  X 
foundry  and  basic  irons  at  furnace.  This  rate  of  price 
reduction  will  he  applied  to  the  other  irons  by  a  special 
committtre  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
due  consideration  to  be  given  the  usual  trade  differen- 
tials and  extras.  Discussion  at  Washington  at  first 
was  ba.sed  on  $35  pig  iron,  which  was  the  price  asked 
by  the  furnaces.  The  Government  held  out  for  $30 
and  th(!   $.'!3  afrrccmi'ut  was  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 


promise. In  the  Washington  conferences  there  seemed 
a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  spread  between  pig 
iron  and  ingots  ought  to  approximate  $7.50  per  ton 
and  that  the  spread  between  pig  iron  and  billets  ought 
to  be  $15  and  between  billets  and  plates  an  additional 
$15.  Pig  iron  producers  do  not  regard  the  new  price  un- 
favorably, providing  they  can  obtain  coke  at  $6,  ovens. 
Existing  contracts,  which  average  about  $35  to  $36,  will 
not  be  disturbed,  either  as  to  price  or  deliveries,  but 
regular  month-to-month  customers  will  get  their  usual 
requirements,  it  is  said,  at  the  control  price.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  furnaces  will  not  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider new  business,  having  sufficient  tonnage  on  their 
books  to  keep  going  until  well  after  the  first  of  next 
year.  In  the  absence  of  definite  information  as  to  what 
the  prices  will  be  on  other  than  No.  2  X  foundry  and 
basic  iron,  we  quote  no  market  prices  this  week. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Blast  furnaces  and  steel  mijls  in  the 
eastern  Pennsylvania  district  are  still  seriously  hamp- 
ered by  shortage  of  coal  and  coke.  Coal  miners  are 
being  paid  such  high  wages  that  they  are  satisfied  to 
work  three  or  four  days  a  week,  with  consequent  re- 
duction in  mine  output.  Shortage  of  cars  adds  to  the 
demoralization,  which  threatens  to  force  suspension  of 
work  at  some  furnaces  and  mills  at  almost  any  time. 
The  $6  control  price  on  blast  furnace  coke  is  reported 
to  be  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  fixed  at  this  fairly  generous  figure  is  pointed  to  in 
some  quarters  as  an  indication  that  soft  coal  prices 
may  soon  be  revised  upward.  It  is  held  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Government,  however,  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  differential  between  coal  and  coke  to  stimu- 
late the  capacity  production  of  coke.  A  small  tonnage 
of  spot  furnace  coke  was  sold  to-day  at  the  control  price 
of  $6.  Price  fixing  on  foundry  coke  is  still  to  be  done, 
and  probably  will  represent  a  difference  upward  of 
about  50c.  a  ton.  Contracts  for  foundry  coke  for  next 
year  were  closed  last  week  at  $10.50  to  $11.  Spot 
foundry  coke  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  is  quoted 
at  $13,  ovens. 

Ferroalloys.  —  Makers  of  ferromanganese  were 
frankly  surprised  by  the  fact  that  no  control  price  was 
fixed  by  the  Government  for  their  product  and  they 
believe  that  such  regulation  may  still  come.  Meanwhile, 
the  market  has  weakened  perceptibly  and  a  lot  of  100 
tons  was  sold  a  few  days  ago  at  $340,  spot,  and  several 
spot  lots  were  booked  at  $350.  Still  lower  prices  are 
probable.  Under  present  conditions,  it  is  not  expected 
that  there  will  be  any  contracting  ahead.  Spiegeleisen 
has  also  weakened  to  $78  to  $80,  furnace,  and  undoubt- 
edly better  could  be  done.  A  Western  inquiry  for  4000 
tons  is  reported  to  have  been  placed  here  at  $75  for 
delivery  during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Billets. — Though  no  control  price  on  billets,  slabs  and 
blooms  has  been  settled  upon,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  prices  to  about  $50 
for  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  re-rolling  billets  and 
about  $55  for  forging  billets,  with  the  usual  trade 
differentials  and  extras  on  allied  products.  Offerings  of 
open-hearth  re-rolling  billets  were  made  last  week  at 
$70,  Pittsburgh,  and  forging  billets  at  $75.  Pending 
further  developments  in  the  price  situation,  trading 
will  undoubtedly  remain  at  a  standstill,  which  will  not 
be  disturbing  to  the  leading  producers,  who  are  sold 
up  so  far  ahead  that  they  have  had  little  to  offer 
for  some  weeks  past. 

Sheets. — Prices  of  sheets  are  weaker,  but  there  is  no 
business.  It  is  generally  believed  that  a  control  price  will 
be  announced  by  the  Government.  The  market  is  weak  at 
the  following  Pittsburgh  base  prices:  No,  10  blue 
annealed,  8c.  to  8.50c.;  No.  28  black,  8c.  to  8.50c.;  No.  28 
galvanized,  10c.  to  10.50c. 

Structural  Material— The  mills  are  well  sold  ahead 
and  are  not  disposed  to  take  on  much  new  business  at 
this  time  at  the  Government  price  of  3c.,  Pittsburgh. 
Some  criticism  of  this  price  is  heard,  especially  among 
the  smaller  producers,  and  the  naming  of  Chicago  as  a 
basing  point  is  regarded  here  as  a  discrimination  against 
the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  district  in  selling  in  the 
Chicago  territory. 

It  is  intimated  that  quotations  for  structural  ma- 
terial  may   henceforth   be   made   on   the  basis   of  the 
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cost  for  the  fabricated  material.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  and  probably  will  be  none  to  regulate  the 
fabricating  costs,  and  fabricators  may  charge  any 
price  they  like.  Steel  contracts  for  the  new  Phila- 
delphia subways  and  for  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
by  the  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation  are  still  pending. 
The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  Boston, 
has  awarded  contracts  for  32  buildings,  totalling  about 
13,(300  tons,  to  a  number  of  fabricators  as  follows: 
United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  eight;  Hedden  Iron 
Construction  Co.,  four;  Belmont  Iron  Works,  four;  De- 
catur Bridge  Co.,  three;  Lewis  F,  Shoemaker  &  Co., 
three;  Hay  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  six;  McClintic- 
Marshall  Co.,  one;  Levering  &  Garrigues,  one;  the 
Eastern  Bridge  &  Construction  Co.,  one;  the  Ferguson 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  one. 

Plates. — There  was  no  acceptance  of  business  in 
plates  to-day  except  some  small  orders  which  were 
mailed  before  the  announcement  of  the  Government 
price,  and  the  buyers  of  these  lots  seemed  willing  to 
let  the  order  stand  even  when  given  at  a  price  several 
cents  in  excess  of  the  Government  price.  Small  plate 
mills  in  this  district  are  placed  in  a  decidedly  awkward 
position  by  the  control  price,  especially  those  which  roll 
plates  from  billets  or  slabs  which  they  buy  in  the  open 
market.  One  concern  is  reported  to  have  contracted 
for  slabs  recently  at  $100  a  ton  and  obviously  cannot 
afford  to  sell  its  plates  at  3.25c.  A  maker  of  plates 
from  slabs  said  that  with  billets  and  slabs  at  about  $50, 
Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  a  probable 
figure  under  the  control  plan,  it  would  not  more  than 
break  even.  Other  mills  which  have  their  own  fur- 
naces, but  which  are  now  loaded  up  with  low-priced 
Government  business,  also  complain  that  their  produc- 
tion costs  exceed  or  equal  the  price  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  larger  steel  producers  agreed  to.  Last 
week  several  inquiries  for  export,  including  one  of 
15,000  tons,  were  turned  down.  It  now  becomes  a 
matter  of  interest  whether  the  mills  will  be  willing  to 
book  export  business,  especially  for  Japan,  which  has 
been  a  persistent  buyer,  at  the  price  the  Government 
has  named.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the 
smaller  shops  which  buy  plates  are  getting  in  line  to 
take  Government  work  because  they  cannot  get  ma- 
terial for  private  work,  and  in  some  cases  have  been 
threatened  with  a  shut-down.  The  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  will  keep  a  large  number  of  these  shops 
going  on  supplying  boilers  for  the  new  merchant  fleet 
now  building.  The  new  price  for  plates  is  3.25c.  for 
the  tank  quality,  with  the  usual  trade  differentials  and 
extras  on  other  grades  to  be  adjusted  by  a  committee 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Steel  bar  mills  in  this  dis- 
trict have  sufficient  business  on  their  books  to  keep 
going  until  the  first  of  the  year,  when  the  new  control 
price  may  be  readjusted.  In  view  of  such  readjust- 
ment, buyers  will  not  commit  themselves  beyond  the 
first  of  the  year  and  sellers  will  probably  not  accept 
any  next-year  business.  Jobbers  and  others  who  hold 
contracts  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  were  telephon- 
ing to  sales  offices  to-day  to  learn  whether  contracts 
would  be  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  new  price,  but  in 
the  absence  of  definite  instructions  from  mills  no  in- 
formation could  be  given.  We  now  quote  steel  bars  on 
the  basis  of  2.90e.,  base  Pittsburgh.  The  only  large 
business  closed  just  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the 
new  price  was  several  orders  for  Japan  aggregating 
nearly  5000  tons,  which  were  booked  at  4.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  it  was  asserted  that  these  orders  will  stand. 

Old  Material.— Handlers  of  scrap  material  were 
thrown  into  a  near-panic  by  the  announcement  of  con- 
trol prices  on  steel  and  pig  iron.  They  immediately 
telegraphed  their  agents  to  withdraw  all  offers  both  for 
buying  and  selling,  and  this  condition  of  desuetude 
will  probably  remain  for  several  days,  or  until  some 
light  can  be  obtained  which  will  reflect  the  probably 
future  course  of  the  market.  The  opinion  of  most 
dealers  is  that  when  trading  is  resumed  it  will  be  at 
a  level  from  $2  to  $5  lower  than  those  quoted  below, 
which  we  repeat  from  last  week's  issue.  Some  take  an 
optimistic  view  of  the  situation,  however,  and  hold  that 
at  the  new  price  pig  iron  may  be  scarce,  and  that  this 
will  bring  about  an  increased  demand  for  scrap  mate- 


rial, thus  steadying  the  market.  Such  consideration, 
however,  is  more  for  the  future  than  the  present.  A 
sale  of  heavy  melting  steel  was  made  a  couple  of  days 
ago  at  $34,  but  after  the  price  announcement  probably 
not  over  $25  could  have  been  obtained  had  anyone  been 
willing  to  buy.  We  quote  nominal  prices  per  gross  ton 
delivered  in  the  Pennsylvania  district  as  follows,  with 
the  prospect  that  more  definite  prices  will  be  estab- 
lished by   negotiation  between  buyer  and   seller: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $30.00  to  $32.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 41.00  to  43.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 40.00  to  43.00 

Old  iron  rails 43.00  to  45.00 

Old  carwheels 32.00  to  34.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 43.00  to  45.00 

No    1  forge  fire            23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled  sheets 23.00  to  24.00 

No.  2  busheling 16.00  to  17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings  (for  blast  fur-  ^„  „^  ^  ^„  „„ 

nace  use)    1700  to  19.00 

Machine    shop    turnings     (for    rolhng 

mill  use) 20.00  to  21.00 

Cast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use).  17.00  to  19.00 

Cast  borings  (clean) 22.00  to  23.00 

No     1   cast 30.00  to  32.00 

Grate  bars'  .'  '. 21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate   21.00  to  22.00 

Railroad  malleable   32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes   (new  specifications) 30.00  to  32.00 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Sept.  24. 
Pig  Iron. — Producers  are  not  yet  undertaking  to 
equalize  price  schedules  to  the  basis  of  the  Govern- 
ment regulating  price  of  $33  per  ton  announced  late 
to-day,  and  such  furnacemen  as  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  the  subject  since  the  announcement  of  the 
price  fixed  by  the  Government  intimate  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  until  they  can 
secure  coke  at  a  figure  under  the  present  high  level, 
which  is  GO  per  cent  above  the  regulation  price  of  $6 
per  ton  fixed  by  the  Government.  Until  this  situation 
is  changed,  and  the  question  of  obtaining  material 
straightened  out,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  quotations; 
although  it  is  expected  demand  will  be  intense.  There 
has  been  very  light  buying  during  the  past  week, 
awaiting  the  Government's  impending  action.  A  few 
hundred  tons  of  No.  2  X  foundry  have  been  sold  at  $53, 
and  small  tonnages  of  other  foundry  grades  and  mal- 
leable have  been  taken  at  prices  ranging  between  $53 
and  $55,  according  to  grade.  Pending  adjustments 
which  may  be  made  later  to  conform  to  Government 
regulation  the  price  schedule  remains  in  statu  quo,  con- 
tinued from  last  week's  report,  as  follows,  f.o.b.  furnace, 
Buffalo: 

High  silicon  Irons $55.00  to  $56.00 

No.   1   foundry 54.00  to  55.00 

No.  2  X  foundry.  . 53.00  to  55.00 

No.    2    plain 52.00  to  54.00 

No.   2   foundry 51.00  to  53.00 

Gray  forge   51.00  to  53.00 

Malleable     53.00  to  55.00 

Basic    54.00  to  55.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,   f.o.b.   Buffalo  55.00  to  60.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Both  new  demand  and  spe- 
cification on  existing  contracts  have  fallen  off  during  the 
week  and  many  sales  agencies  report  it  has  been  the 
dullest  period  they  have  experienced  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  season.  The  only  special  feature  of  inter- 
est that  developed  during  the  week  was  an  inquiry  for 
export  purposes  covering  about  1000  tons  of  boilers 
which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  placed.  It  is  under- 
stood that  most  of  the  independent  mills  are  following 
the  lead  of  the  principal  interest  in  the  raising  of 
wages  of  employes  ten  per  cent.  This  action,  it  is  ex- 
pected will  stimulate  production,  which  has  been  falling 
behind  of  late,  due  to  shortage  of  labor. 

Old  Material. — Owing  to  rumors  that  the  price  for 
heavy  melting  steel  had  been  fixed  by  the  Government 
at  $25  per  ton,  the  market  is  unsettled,  and  more  or 
less  "at  sea";  as  dealers  hardly  believe  this  price 
would  be  established  if  the  price  of  pig  iron  had  been 
fixed  at  $33  by  Government  regulation,  as  was  an- 
nounced late  to-day.  In  quotations  made  during  the 
week  dealers  have  strictly  adhered  to  last  week's  sched- 
ules, demand  having  been  active,  and  for  some  commo- 
dities in  excess  of  supply.  In  a  few  instances,  sales 
have  been  made  at  advances  over  last  week's  prices. 
Dealers,  as  a  rule  are  inclined  to  hold  their  stocks  and 
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not  let  go  of  scrap  materials  very  easily,  unless  the 
Government  forces  them  to  sell.  It  is  difficult,  dealers 
state,  to  obtain  sufficient  help  to  sort  and  load  material 
at  yards,  and,  this  coupled  with  scarcity  of  cars,  is 
retarding  shipments.  Price  schedules  remain  nominally 
unchanged  from  a  week  ago,  per  gross  ton,  f .o.b.  Buffalo, 
as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel ?31. 50  to  $32.00 

Low  phosphorus    41.00  to  42.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 43.00  to  44.00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast...  30.00  to  31.00 

Iron   axles    45.00  to  47.00 

Steel  axles    45.00  to  47.00 

Carwheels   35.00  to  36.00 

Railroad  malleable 32.00  to  33.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 18.00  to  19.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings 26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings 20.00  to  21.00 

Iron   rails    43.00  to  44.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate 21.00  to  22.00 

"Wrought  pipe 28.00  to  29.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 28.00  to  29.00 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 18.00  to  19.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 20.00  to  21.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  24. 
Pig  Iron.  —  The  news  of  the  governmental  action 
with  relation  to  iron  and  steel  prices  did  not  reach  St. 
Louis  in  time  to  develop  any  discussion  of  the  effect  on 
the  local  market  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  action 
in  the  market  upon  which  the  price-making  decisions 
could  be  said  to  bear.  During  the  week  the  tendency 
in  all  respects  was  that  which  has  prevailed  for  the 
past  several  weeks — to  await  the  action  reported  to- 
day, and  in  consequence  there  has  been  a  minimum  of 
transactions.  Sales  as  made  were  in  small  lots  and 
for  immediate  needs  or  for  special  uses  requiring  par- 
ticular analyses.  Some  offerings  were  reported  of  foun- 
dry grades  a  little  below  the  market,  but  these  were 
usually  found  to  be  resale  iron  on  which  the  price 
quoted  was  for  immediate  acceptance  and  not  available 
more  than  24  hours,  if  that  long. 

Old  Material. — In  the  scrap  market,  there  was  even 
less  of  life  than  during  the  preceding  week,  as  there 
was  practically  no  call  for  scrap  from  the  consumers, 
and  the  dealers  found  very  little  occasion  to  trade 
among  themselves,  even  for  needed  material.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  no  lists  out  from  railroads  or  industries 
and  therefore  no  local  incentive  to  increase  interest  in 
the  market.  Rolling  mills  are  willing  to  buy  small  lots 
at  bargain  prices,  but  will  make  no  long  commitments. 
No  steel  demand  at  all  was  apparent  and  foundry  grades 
show  weakness.  These  conditions  applied  to  practi- 
cally everything  in  the  list,  with  locomotive  tires  prob- 
ably the  softest  of  all  the  items  quoted.  We  quote  deal- 
ers' prices,  f  .o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis  industrial 
district,  as  follows: 

Per  Oroaa  Ton 

Old   Iron   rails 140.25  to  $40.75 

Old  steel  rails,  reroUing 38.00  to    38.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 37.00  to    38.00 

Relaying      rails,      standard      section, 

Hubject  to   Inspection 50.00  to    55.00 

Old  car  wheels 31.50  to    32.00 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

■crap    30.50  to    31.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 29.00  to    29.50 

Ordinary    shoveling   steel 26.00  to    26.50 

ProgH,  swil<;hc8  and  guards  cut  apart  30.50  to    31.00 

•      Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 20.50  to    21.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 20.00  to    21,00 

per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars $39.00  to  $39.50 

Ht*:«l  siMKle  barg 28.00  to    29.00 

Iron  '•••    •"'<■•< 44.50to    45.50 

«t«-  ( 42.50  to    43.00 

Wi'  1  barM  and  transoms....    41.50  to    42.00 

No.    I    i..,ii.,.i<i    wrought 35.50  to    36.00 

No.  2  niilroad  wrought 33.50  to    34.00 

Railroad  Hpringx 31.50  to    32.00 

Ht«el  coupU-rM  and  knuckles 86.60  to    37.00 

LocomotlvR    tiroM,    42    In.    and    over, 

Hinooth   lnMl(l«> 89.00  to    89.50 

No.  1  dealiTw'  forge , 26.50  to    27.00 

Cost  Iron  borlngw. ]«.50to    17.00 

No.    1    but(h«'llng 25.00  to    25.50 

No.  1  hollfTM,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings  21.50  to    22.00 

No.  1  railroad  cant  xrrap 21.00  to    21.50 

Hinvt-  pldfo  and  light  cast  scrap 16.00  to    16.50 

Uailr«.;iil   malleable 29  00  to    30.00 

AKrlrijiriin'l    malleable 2'1  00  to    24.50 

PIpCH  nn'l   flufH 22.50  to    23.00 

H(::>  '  >;t  and  tank  scrap. .   18.00  to    18.50 

R;ii:  18.50to    19.00 

Ma'/  nings 17.50  to    18.00 

Country   rnlx<'l   m<  rap 16.50  to     17.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  finished  products  the 
problem  still  continucn  to  be  one  of  delivery  of  ma- 
terial already  contracted  for  and  the  urgency  of  the 


calls  for  shipments  continued  with  very  little  relief, 
rather  a  tendency  toward  still  further  deferment  of  de- 
livery. Movement  shows  further  decrease  in  all  classes 
of  material  affected  by  Governmental  demand.  The 
warehouses  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet 
the  calls  of  customers  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price* 
asked  and  report  that  the  shipments  of  the  wanted 
classes  of  material  under  their  contracts  with  the  mills 
are  becoming  slower  with  each  succeeding  week.  Stocks 
on  hand  are  well  down  to  the  bottom  of  supplies  on 
hand.  For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  as  follows: 
Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron  bars,  4.50c.;  structural  ma- 
terial, 5.05c.;  tank  plates,  10.05c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  10.05c.;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled,  one 
pass,  10.35c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  black  sheet 
gage,  11.75c. 

Coke. — In  coke  the  situation  was  entirely  based 
upon  spot  demand  and  prices  were  held  at  the  last  pre- 
vailing high  prices  with  very  little  selling,  as  melters  in 
this  section  are  not  in  particularly  sharp  need  of  coke. 


New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  26. 
Pig  Iron — There  was  very  little  activity  in  the  pig 
iron  market  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  $33  price 
made  by  agreement  of  Government  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  iron  and  steel  business.  A  New 
Jersey  foundry  was  in  the  market  for  1000  tons  for 
early  delivery,  but  no  other  tonnages  of  importance 
were  pending.  After  the  price-fixing  announcement 
was  made,  inquiries  ceased  and  no  quotations  were 
obtainable  from  sellers,  who  notified  their  customers 
that  pending  an  adjustment  of  differentials  on  pig  iron, 
no  quotations  would  be  made.  The  general  feeling  is 
that  differentials  and  other  details  will  be  adjusted  and 
that  new  prices  will  be  established  by  practically 
unanimous  agreement,  although  there  is  no  law  to 
compel  the  selling  of  pig  iron  at  any  price  or  to  allow 
Government  officials  to  fix  a  definite  price.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  transactions,  we  repeat  last  week's  prices  for 
tidewater  delivery  in  the  near  future  as  follows.  These 
are,  of  course,  entirely  nominal: 

No.   1  foundry $45.75  to  $50.75 

No.  2  X 44.75  to    49.75 

No.  2  plain 43.75  to    45.75 

Southern  No.  1  foundry 50.75  to    51.75 

Southern  No.  2  foundry  and  soft 50.25  to    51.25 

Ferroalloys — The  market  for  ferromanganese  con- 
tinues extremely  quiet  and  is  unchanged  at  $375  for 
delivery  for  any  position  this  year  with  $350  asked  for 
delivery  next  year.  These  quotations  refer  entirely  to 
the  domestic  product,  it  being  practically  impossible  to 
buy  the  British  alloy  for  any  delivery.  Transactions  in 
the  domestic  market  are  confined  to  a  few  small  lots, 
mostly  for  delivery  this  year,  and  inquiry  for  any  posi- 
tion is  not  large.  It  is  reported  that  one  large  con- 
sumer deferred  his  inquiries  for  his  next  year's  needs 
until  the  Government  prices  for  steel  were  made  public. 
Indications  are  not  encouraging  as  to  the  receipts  of 
ferromanganese  from  Great  Britain.  Reports  furnished 
The  Iron  Age  show  that  imports  of  the  alloy  in  Au- 
gust did  not  exceed  1200  tons,  the  lowest  for  any  month 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Private  advices  from 
Great  Britain  also  are  to  the  effect  that  the  manganese 
ore  problem  there  is  a  serious  one,  and  that  one  ferro- 
manganese producer  has  been  obliged  to  divert  some 
of  his  ore  supplies  to  his  competitors.  Press  reports 
from  Brazil  state  that  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  seaboard  is  to 
be  placed  on  manganese  ore  exports.  This  is  figured  to 
mean  an  advance  of  4c.  per  unit  over  present  prices  if 
made  a  law.  Spiegeleisen  continues  quiet  at  $80  to 
$82.50,  furnace,  for  this  year.  The  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon  market  is  quiet  and  steady  with  $200  asked  for 
material  desired  this  year,  and  $140  to  $175  for  1918 
requirements. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  price  announcement  of 
the  President  on  Sept.  24  is  the  all-absorbing  topic.  It 
is  so  general  in  terms  that  the  trade  has  not  yet  decided 
how  to  take  it  and  sales  offices  are  without  any  advices 
whatever  from  company  heads  as  to  how  to  proceed. 
Inquiries  from  buyers  have  generally  been  merely  in 
the  nature  of  requests  as  to  what  actually  is  meant  and 
no  quotations  have  been  made  on  a  basis  of  these  prices. 
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One  buyer,  however,  has  offered  8c.  for  400  tons  of 
plates  for  export  on  which  a  license  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  and  1250  tons  of  plates  to  be  put  in 
storage  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  offered  at  9c. 
Opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  prices  are  widely 
divergent,  A  few  hold  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
maximum  and  that  new  business  is  to  be  taken  at  these 
prices  and  that  in  that  event  there  may  be  some  re- 
vision of  prices  on  existing  contracts,  largely  with  the 
idea  that  otherwise  buyers  on  contracts  would  be  un- 
duly penalized,  assuming  it  possible  to  get  deliveries 
substantially  as  good  on  the  new  prices.  Others  be- 
lieve that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  be  given 
free  play  and  that  premium  prices  will  continue  to  exist 
in  the  case  of  urgent  needs.  Meanwhile  the  trade  is 
waiting  for  more  specific  information,  including  prices 
on  billets  and  slabs,  and  is  without  intimation  as  to 
whether  other  iron  and  steel  products  will  also  come 
under  the  fixed-price  arrangement.  Doubt  is  expressed 
as  to  the  status  of  brokers,  such  as  those  who  have 
been  the  intermed*iaries  between  mills  and  consumers 
who  require  time  for  payment.  There  are  many  ques- 
tions for  which  the  answers  are  not  yet  forthcoming. 
We  quote  below  the  prices  ruling  last  week  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  market  at  the 
moment  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  being  done.  We  quote 
mill  shipments  of  structural  material  at  4.445c.  to 
5.195c.,  New  York;  of  plates  at  8.195c.  and  higher,  New 
York;  steel  bars  over  the  rest  of  this  year  at  4.195c.  to 
4.695c.,  New  York,  and  iron  bars  at  4.945c.  From 
New  York  district  warehouses  steel  and  iron  bars  and 
shapes  are  sold  at  5c.  to  5.50c.  and  plates  at  8c.  and 
higher. 

Fabricated  Steel — Among  contracts  which  have  been 
closed  for  buildings  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
country  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  1400  tons  for 
the  Watertown  Arsenal,  to  the  New  England  Struc- 
tural Co. ;  200  tons  for  a  power  house  for  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  to  the  Guerber  En- 
gineering Co.;  600  tons  for  the  National  Sugar  Co., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co.; 
350  tons  for  the  Musical  Mutual  Protective  Union, 
New  York,  to  A.  E.  Norton,  and  400  tons  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  for  the  Springfield  Perch  Co.,  to  the  Eastern 
Bridge  &  Structural  Co. 

Old  Material — Before  the  announcement  of  the  price 
on  pig  iron  and  finished  materials  at  Washington,  there 
was  increased  activity  in  the  old  material  market  and 
prices  of  heavy  melting  steel  were  somewhat  higher 
than  they  had  been  recently.  The  result  was  that  some 
brokers  overbought  and  when  the  announcement  came 
from  Washington,  found  themselves  with  considerable 
tonnages  of  scrap  on  their  hands.  The  market  is  at  a 
standstill  and  no  quotations  are  being  made.  We  quote 
nominal  prices  of  brokers  as  follows  to  New  York  pro- 
ducers and  dealers,  per  gross  ton.  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern   Pennsylvania) ...  .|28. 00  to  $28.50 
Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 28.00  to  29.00 

Relaying  rails    63.00  to  65.00 

ReroUing  rails   37.00  to  38.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 43.00  to  44.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 39.00  to  40.00 

Wrought-iron   track   scrap 30.00  to  31.00 

No  1  yard  wrought  long 30.00  to  31.00 

Light  iron 800  to  10.00 

Cast  borings  (clean) 19. 00  to  20.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    16.00  to  1700 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 15.00  to  16.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1    in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) 28.00  to  30.00 

For  cast-iron  scrap,  dealers  in  New  York  City  and 

Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries  per 

gross  ton: 

No.  1   machinery  cast $30.00  to  $31.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (column,   building  „      „  „„  „„ 

material,  etc.)    26.00  to  27.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc)                                       26.00  to  28.00 

Stove  plate' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 1800  to  19.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars l?-99  J°  i2S2 

Old   carwheels    31.00  to  33.00 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 30.00  to  31.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe— On  310  tons  of  20-in.  pipe  for 
Jersey  City,  bids  were  opened  Tuesday  as  follows: 
R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  $58.34;  John  Fox  &  Co.,  $58.55; 
Warren  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  $64;  Donaldson  Iron 
Co.,  $64.30;   United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 


Co.,  $64.75.  The  contract  doubtless  will  be  awarded  to 
R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.  Cast  iron  pipe  companies  naturally 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  $33  price  on  pig  iron,  an- 
nounced at  Washington,  but  prices  have  not  been 
changed  and  nominal  quotations  are  on  carload  lots  of 
6-  and  8-in.  and  heavier  $65.50  per  ton  and  $68.50  on 
4-in. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Stocks  Advance  After  Announcement  of  Prices 
Named  at  Washington 

Last  week  in  the  stock  market  there  was  some 
irregularity,  but  on  the  whole  the  trend  was  upward. 
The  fixing  of  the  price  of  copper  at  23i/^c.  had  a  favor- 
able effect.  Most  of  the  leading  stocks  recorded  gains 
during  the  week,  including  the  following:  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Co.,  1%;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  7%;  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Co.,  2;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  2^; 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  3^. 

When  the  announcement  concerning  fixing  of  prices 
on  iron  ore,  coke,  pig  iron  and  steel  products  was  made 
Monday,  the  effect  was  good  on  the  stock  market  and 
the  upward  trend  was  general.  Among  the  stocks 
which  recorded  advances  were  the  following: 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  1^;  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  1%  ;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  2%;  Midvale  Steel 
Co.,  1;  United  States  Steel  Co.,  2;  United  States  Steel 
preferred,  %.  Railway  equipment  concerns  and  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  acces- 
sories also  reported  advances. 

Most  stocks  made  further  gains  Tuesday,  but  the  up- 
ward movement  was  checked  by  the  high  interest  rate 
on  call  loans. 

The  range  in  prices  on  active  iron  and  steel  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  week  and  Tuesday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chal.,  com.. 
AUis-Chal.,  pigf. 
Am.  Can,  com.  .  . 
Am.  Can,  pref .  .  . 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy., 

com 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy., 

pref 

Am.  Loco.,  com.. 
Am.  Loco.,  pref.. 
Am.  Rad.,  com.  . 
Am.  Ship,  com.  . 
Am.  Steel  Pdries. 
Bald.  Loco.,  com. 
Bald.  Loco.,  pref. 
Beth.  Steel,  com. 
Beth.  Steel, 

class   B    

Carbon  Stl.,  com. 
Cent.  Fdry.,  pref 
Charcoal    Iron, 

com 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool. 

Colo.  Fuel 

Cruc.  Steel,  com. 
Cruc.  Steel,  pref. 
Gen.  Electric  .  .  . 
Gt.  No.  Ore.  Cert. 
Gulf  States  Steel 
Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

com 


22y4- 

8178- 

40      ■ 

100  Va- 

69     ■ 


72 

86 

17% 

57 

53 

33 


-  26  Int.  Har.  Corp., 

-  82%  com 69 

-  44%        Lacka.  Steel 81 

-102Vk        Lake  Sup.  Corp.  .    15% 

Lima  Loco 56 

-  73%        Midvale    Steel    ..49% 
Nat. -Acme 32 

109  Nat.   En.  &  Stm., 

■  64%  com 43     -  45% 

■101%        Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 

295  pref 93% 

-  92%        N.  Y.  Air  Brake. 120     -129^4 

-  68  Nova  Scotia  Steel  93     -  95% 

■  66  Pitts.  Steel,  pref.    97%-  99% 
■101            Pressed  Stl.,  com.    62     -   64% 

-  98%        Ry.   Steel  Spring, 
com 45     -  47% 

97%        Republic,  com.    ..79     -  85 
90  Republic,  pref.   ..100%-101% 

44  SIoss,  com 44     -  46% 

Sloss,  pref 88  % 

8%        Sup.  Steel 39%-  48 

64  Sup.  Steel, 

47  1st  pref 100% 

7514        Transue-Williams  40%-  44% 
96%        Un.  Alloy  Steel..    4,2%-  44 
148  U.  S.  Pipe,  com..    17     -  17% 

36  U.  S.  Pipe,  pref 50 

104  U.  S.  Steel,  com. .  106  % -113% 

U.  S.  Steel,  pref..  116% -117 
110     -112  Va.  L  C.  &  Coke.    58     -  60 

Westing.  Elec.    ..    44%-  47% 


60% 
1011/4 

■  88% 

65 

58% 
100% 

93%- 

91%- 


7%- 
63  . 
44 

68  ■ 
9.")V,- 
138  78- 
32%- 
96  '. 


Industrial  Finances 

Reports  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Waukesha  Motor  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  indicated  that 
the  total  volume  of  business  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
approximated  $2,250,000  and  prospects  for  the  new  year 
are  for  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  The  company  has  An 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  and  employs  600 
men,  with  a  monthly  payroll  in  excess  of  $50,000.  The 
capacity  of-  the  plant  has  been  increased  100  per  cent, 
during  the  year.  All  officers  and  directors  were  re- 
elected as  follows:  President,  C.  A.  Haertel;  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  R.  Estberg;  secretary  and  general  manager, 
Harry  M.  Horning;  treasurer,  S.  A.  Perkins;  director,  C. 
W.  Newbury. 

The  Smiley  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $5,000  to  $50,000. 


It  is   announced   at   Duluth   that   a   mortgage  for 
$2,500,000  against  the  Webb  Iron  Co.'s  mine  near  Hib- 
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bing,  Minn.,  has  just  been  paid  off  by  the  Shenango 
Furnace  Co.  The  property  is  now  free  of  incumbrance 
after  seven  years  of  operation.  Bonds  for  the  amount 
mentioned  and  secured  by  mortgage  were  issued  in 
1910  and  were  purchased  by  the  Pittsburgh  Trust  Co. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Shenango  Fur- 
nace Co.  operated  the  property  and  paid  the  trust  com- 
pany a  royalty  of  25  cents  a  ton  on  ore  mined.  The 
mine  has  been  operated  upon  a  scale  sufficient  to  admit 
of  the  royalties  taking  up  the  mortgage  far  in  advance 
of  the  20-year  period  stipulated. 


H.  S.  Kimball,  president  Remington  Arms-Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  has  announced  that  the  Reming- 
ton company  has  just  completed  an  adjustment  of  its 
Russian  rifle  contract  on  a  very  satisfactory  basis,  which 
concludes  its  difficulties  with  respect  to  this  contract 
and  materially  improves  the  financial  condition  of  the 
company. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Milliken 
Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Sep- 
tember 20,  it  was  voted  to  dissolve  the  corporation.  As 
an  initial  move  in  the  dissolution  plan  the  directors  de- 
clared a  distribution  of  $10  per  share,  payable  Oct.  1. 
The  company  recently  disposed  of  its  steel  and  iron 
plant  at  Milliken,  Staten  Island,  to  the  Downey  Ship- 
building Corporation,  organized  to  take  over  and  re- 
build the  works  for  a  shipbuilding  plant.  The  company 
was  established  in  1857  and  for  many  years  had  its 
works  at  Clinton  and  Bryant  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
With  the  intention  of  operating  a  plant  for  rolling 
shapes,  the  property  was  acquired  at  Mariners'  Har- 
bor, Staten  Island,  and  given  the  name  of  Milliken. 


The  Eagle  Lock  Co.,  Terryville,  Conn.,  has  declared 
an  extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  payable  Oct.  2.  The 
past  year  the  stock  has  yielded  an  aggregate  of  13 
per  cent.  No  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  capitalization  from  $1,000,000  to 
$5,000,000,  recently  approved  by  the  stockholders.  It 
is  expected  that  following  the  December  meeting  of  the 
directors  an  increase  to  at  least  $3,000,000  will  be  an- 
nounced. The  company  is  building  a  large  number  of 
homes  for  its  employees. 


The  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Corporation  has  made  applica- 
tion to  list  on  the  Pittsburgh  Stock  Exchange  $1,500,- 
000  common  and  $500,000  preferred  stocks  (par  value 
$100  per  share)  and  $1,000,000  first  mortgage  6  per 
cent  convertible  sinking  fund  gold  bonds. 


On  Oct.  1  the  Struthers  Furnace  Co.,  operating 
a  400-ton  blast  furnace  at  Struthers,  Ohio,  and  through 
its  subsidiary,  the  Struthers  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  owning 
235  acres  of  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  coal  land  and  200 
beehive  ovens,  will  retire  $75,000  of  first  and  collateral 
trust  C)'b,  of  which  $50,000  will  be  in  advance  of  ma- 
turity. On  Oct.  2,  1911,  the  company  authorized  a  bond 
issue  of  $1,000,000  and  issued  at  that  time  $750,000, 
payable  semi-annually,  April  1  and  Oct.  1,  at  the  rate 
of  $25,000.  In  consequence  of  this  advance  retirement, 
$350,000  of  these  bonds  will  have  been  paid  off  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  issue,  leaving  outstanding 
an  even  $400,000  of  bonds.  The  company  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000,  on  which  it  resumed  payment  at 
the  annua!  rate  of  10  per  cent  last  October. 


Dividends 


on  th(!  pr«!riTr<^<l,  i 


■  Klrc  I'ltinlne  Co.,  Inc.,  quarterly, 
p;i.v:it>l.-  .N'ov.  15,  and  1%  per  cent 

(.ll':|.ri*:i>ll>:^<,]  '"t.J, 

Thcr  ArnfT.iTHri  l.,auiiilry  Machinery  Co.,  quarterly,  1 1^ 
It  on  th«  common,  payable  Dec,  D,  and  1%  per  cent  or 
fprrfd,  fi.-!      '  '     '  ■  t     ic. 


per 

on  the 


cent 

prefprrfd.  ,  .   . 

Tho  Ani'  .V  Machine  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent 

and  f;xtra   I    ;  imyable  Hept.  29. 

Th«  Amfrriiuwi  .Sicdlnn  Machine  Co.,  quarterly.  1  per  cent 
on  th«!  common,  and  1  Vi  p«r  cent  on  the  preferred,  both  pay- 
able Oct,  l."-,. 


The  Blllin&.s  &  Spencer  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  and 
extra  3  per  cent,  both  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  Colt's  I'atent  Fire  Arms  M.tg.  Co.,  quarterly,  |3  per 
share,  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred, payable  Oct.  1. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  quarterly,  IJ^  per  cent, 
payable  Sept.  29. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  quarterly,  2  per 
cent  on  the  common,  payable  Oct.  15. 

The  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  common,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  both  payable 
Oct.  1. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  li/j  Per  cent  and  extra 
2  per  cent  on  the  common,  and  quarterly  1%  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  all  payable  Sept.  30. 


Great  Bridge  Completed 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept.  24.— The  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  Quebec  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  is  a  memorable  event,  in  which  not  merely  all 
Canadians  but  all  scientists  and  engineers  the  world 
over  should  be  permanently  interested.  It  is  the  great- 
est cantilever  bridge  so  far  constructed,  and  it  will 
probably  remain  long  unrivalled  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  the  process  of  its  construction. 
It  was  begun  11  years  ago,  but  its  completion  was  de- 
layed by  two  accidents.  After  the  collapse  of  one  of 
the  cantilever  arms  or  brackets  on  Aug.  29,  1907,  the 
bridge  was  re-designed  and  the  engineers  determined 
to  avoid  the  menace  of  collapse  from  cantilever  arms 
of  such  great  length  by  building  the  central  span  on 
pontoons,  floating  it  dovra  the  river  and  hoisting  it  into 
place.  This  section  of  the  bridge  was  completed  in 
1916  and  at  the  time  of  being  hoisted  into  position  it 
collapsed,  the  whole  section  falling  into  the  river  below. 
A  new  span  was  then  built  and  the  work  of  hoisting  it 
into  place  was  commenced  on  Monday,  Sept.  17,  and 
was  successfully  completed  and  bolted  into  place  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  20.  The  pre-eminence  of  this  bridge 
among  others  of  its  class  is,  for  the  time,  fixed  by  the 
connecting  length  of  the  central  span,  1800  feet. 


Greaves-Etchells  Electric  Furnaces 

The  following  installations  of  Greaves-Etchells  elec- 
tric furnaces  are  announced  by  the  Electric  Furnace 
Construction  Co.,  Philadelphia :  The  Steel  Corporation 
of  South  Africa,  two  5-ton  furnaces;  the  Sociedad 
Espanola  de  Construction  Naval,  Madrid,  Spain,  two 
10-ton  and  one  6-ton  furnace.  A  2-ton  furnace  was  re- 
cently started  at  the  plant  of  Kayser  Ellison  &  Co., 
Sheffield,  England,  on  special  aeroplane  steels  and  28 
heats  from  cold  stock  in  a  new  furnace  are  reported  to 
have  been  obtained  from  Monday  noon  to  Friday  eve- 
ning. 

The  wage  distribution  for  August  in  the  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  district,  totaled  $5,634,982,  as  compared 
with  $5,253,626  for  July,  $5,795,064  for  June  and  $3,- 
888,129  for  August,  1916,  according  to  bank  figures. 
This  disbursement  brings  the  total  for  the  first  eight 
months  to  $41,070,906,  as  compared  with  $28,148,082 
for  the  corresponding  1916  period,  and  shows  how  plant 
extensions  and  frequent  wage  advances  have  affected 
payroll  disbursements  over  the  12  months,  in  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  district. 


The  Patterson-Kelley  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  to 
succeed  the  firms  of  Frank  L.  Patterson  &  Co.  and 
Benjamin  F.  Kelley  &  Son.  The  new  company  will 
continue  along  the  same  lines  as  the  two  organizations 
which  it  succeeds,  viz.,  the  heating  of  water  and  the 
manufacture  of  water  heaters.  Oflfices  will  be  main- 
tained at  26  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  resumed  working  on  a  night  shift  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  working  force  will  be  increased  to 
20,000  employees. 


Fisher  Brothers  &  Co.,  297  Morris  Avenue,  Bronx, 
New  York,  metals  and  scrap  iron,  have  increased  their 
capital  from  $10,000  to  $100,000. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb.: 
New  York,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.;  Boston,  21.5c.; 
Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati,  15.8c.;  In- 
dianapolis, 17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis,  23.6c.;  Kan- 
sas City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul,  32.9c.;  Denver, 
68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.; 
Denver  pipe,  76.1c.;  minimum  carload,  46,000  lb.;  struc- 
tural steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload,  40,- 
000  lb.;  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only),  pipe,  65c.;  structu- 
ral steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  minimum  carload,  60,000  lb. 
No  freight  rates  are  being  published  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being  used  in  transatlantic  trade. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  14  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  4.00c. 

Wire  Products 

(Prices  of  independent  mills) 
Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $4.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent;  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  2%   per  cent;   large,   25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent ; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  >  nuts,  30  per  cent  with 
c.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $2.10  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.90  off; 
hex.,  blank,  $1.90  off,  and  tapped,  $1.70  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t. 
sq.  blank  $1.70  off;  and  tapped,  $1.50  off;  hex.  blank,  $1.60  off, 
and  tapped,  $1.40  off.  Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts,  50  and  10  per 
cent.     Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and  10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.   in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $90  to  $95  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel  $95  to  $100,  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill;  above 
0.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $7.00;  %  in.,  7/16  in. 
and  Mi  in.,  $7.00  base.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7.00  to  $8.00,  all  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c  to  8.50c.,  In  small  lots,  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails,  25  to 
45  lb..  $75  to  $80  ;  16  to  20  lb..  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,  $38  ;  open-hearth,  $40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plate  wera 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package  and  are  now  as  fol- 
lows :  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $16  per  package ;  8-lb..  coating, 
I.  C,  $16.30  ;  12-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $17.50  ;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C., 
$18.25;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20; 
30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb.  coat- 
ing. I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and   Steel   Bars 

Steel  bars  at  4c.  to  4.50c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
4.50c.  to  5c.  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.,  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c.  in 
carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 

Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  Jobbers  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  Pitt.sburg.h  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1917,  all  full  weight,  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  higher  prices,  and 
National  Tube  Co.,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April   1. 
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Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
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Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
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5 
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18 
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To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above   discounts  on  black  and   51/2    points  on   galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as   follows : 


Lap-Welded  Steel 

1%  and  2  in 31 

214  in 28 

21/2  and  2%  in 34 

3  and  3%  in 34 

31/2  to  41^  in 34 

5  and  6  in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard  Charcoal  Iron 

1%  in 23 

1%  and  2  in 35 

2%  in 32 

2%  and  2%  in 38 

3  and  314  in 43 

3V'  to  4%  in.. No  quotations 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal  grades   bring   higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days: 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

Blue  Annealed — Bessemer 

Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.     3  to     8 8.00  to  8.50 

Nos.     9  and  10 8.25  to  8.50 

Nos.  11  and  12 8.50  to  8.75 

Nos.  13  and  14 8.75  to  9.00 

Nos.  15  and  16 9.00  to  9.25 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.    17   to   21 8.30  to  8.80 

Nos.    22    and    24 8.35  to  8.85 

Nos.    25    and    26 8.40  to  8.90 

No.     27 8.45  to  9.00 

No.     28 8.50  to  8.95 

No.     29 8.55  to  9.05 

No.     30 8.65  to  9.15 

Galvanised  Black  Sheet  Gage — Bessemer 

Nos.  10    and    11 8.50  to    9.00 

Nos.  12    and    14 8.60  to    9.10 

Nos.  15    and    16 8.75  to    9.25 

Nos.  17    to    21 8.90  to    9.40 

Nos.  22    and    24 9.05  to    9.55 

Nos.  25    and    26 9.20  to    9.70 

No.  27 9.35  to    9.85 

No.  28 9.50  to  10.00 

No.  29 9.75  to  10.25 

No.  30 10.00  to  10.50 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.    15   and    16 7.80  to  8.30 

Nos.    17   to   21 7.85  to  8.35 

Nos.    22   to    24 7.90  to  8.40 

Nos.  25  to  27 7.95  to  8.45 

No.     28 8.00  to  8.50 

No.     29 8.05  to  8.55 

No.     30 8.05  to  8.55 

Nos.    301/2    and    31 8.10  to  8.60 
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Metal  Markets 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin.     , Lead ^  ,. Spelter ^ 

Electro-     New       New         St.  New  St. 

Sept.      Lake        lytic        York      York      Louis  York  Louis 

19 26.25        26.25     61.62%      8.00        7.87Vo  8.37i^  8.12y2 

20 26.25         26.25      61.25          8.00        T.STVa  8.37%  8.12% 

21 23.50         23.50      61.27y2      8.00        7. 871/2  8.50  8.25 

22 23.50         2«.50       8.00        7. 871/2  8.50  8.25 

24 23.50         23.50      62.25          7.95        7.821/2  8.50  8.25 

25 23.50        23.50      62.00          7.95        7.82y2  8.50  8.25 

New  York,  Sept.  25 
There  is  practically  no  buying  of  copper  at  the  Gov- 
ernment control  price  of  23.50c.  The  market  is  dull  and 
virtually  nominal  at  that  quotation.  Tin  is  dull  but 
slightly  higher.  Lead  is  offered  by  independent  pro- 
ducers at  7.95c.  and  buyers  are  holding  off.  Spelter  is 
unchanged,  being  strong  and  confident  as  to  future. 
Antimony  is  dull. 

New  York 

Copper. — The  fixing  of  a  price  for  copper  by  the 
Government  at  23.50c.  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  to 
some  extent,  but  has  left  in  its  trail  a  number  of  diffi- 
culties which  must  be  straightened  out  before  normal 
trading  becomes  possible.  One  of  the  questions  yet  to 
be  settled  is,  are  prime  Lake,  arsenical  Lake,  electrolytic 
and  casting  copper  all  to  take  the  same  price — -23.50c.? 
I*roducers  are  in  doubt  on  this  point  and  are  not  selling. 
In  the  absence  of  notable  sales,  the  market  may  be 
quoted  nominally  at  the  control  price.  There  has  been 
a  better  inquiry  since  the  control  price  was  announced, 
but  little  business  has  been  done  for  the  reason  that  pro- 
ducers are  not  yet  aware  of  what  the  Government's  re- 
quirements will  be  and  as  all  Government  orders  must 
take  precedence,  they  do  not  want  to  commit  themselves 
at  this  time.  A  solution  of  the  problem  of  resales  of 
copper  by  jobbers  and  retailers  must  also  be  found.  At 
present  jobbers  and  retailers  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  permitted  to  sell  at  a  profit  above  the  control 
price  or  not.  Some  of  these  have  copper  which  has 
cost  them  up  to  32c.  or  over  and  it  is  not  yet  known 
whether  they  are  to  be  permitted  protection  against 
loss. 

Tin. — On  Sept.  19  and  20  the  market  was  nearly 
stagnant,  though  one  seller  claims  fair  sales.  On  Sept. 
21  more  interest  was  shown  by  buyers  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day  there  were  several  inquiries,  but  not  much 
business  was  placed.  Monday,  Sept.  24,  was  also  quiet 
and  the  total  sales  are  estimated  at  from  100  to  125 
tons.  Yesterday  (Tuesday)  cables  from  abroad  were 
greatly  delayed  and  business  came  to  a  dead  stop,  with 
only  one  sale  reported,  a  25-ton  lot  for  future  shipment 
from  the  P'ar  East.  A  report  was  received  here  Mon- 
day that  the  British  Government  had  placed  an  embargo 
for  the  month  of  October  on  shipments  of  tin  from  the 
Straits  Settlements,  but  this  lacks  confirmation. 

Lead.— Following  the  action  of  the  leading  producer 
in  reducing  the  price  of  lead  to  8c.,  independent  makers 
showed  an  inclination  to  cut  below  this  figure,  and  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  quotations  were  to 
be  had  at  7.95c,,  New  York.  This  tendency  of  the  inde- 
pendents to  make  offerings  at  a  lower  price  has  checked 
whatever  large  buying  might  have  been  done,  buyers 
evidently  hesitating  to  place  orders  until  it  has  been 
determine<l  whether  the  bottom  has  been  reached. 
Should  the  independents  reduce  prices  .still  further,  say 
to  7,75c.,  it  is  predicted  that  it  might  have  the  effect 
of  placing  all  buyers  in  a  still  more  positive  waiting 
attitude.  The  needs  of  consumers  are  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  week  there  have  been 
urgent  inquiries  for  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  these  tonnages  were  in  many 
Instances  badly  needed  and  will  simply  tide  consumers 
over  until  they  make  up  their  minds  that  it  is  a  safe 
time  to  buy.  Large  buying  must  eventually  be  done. 
The  quotation  yesterday  in  the  outside  market  was 
7.95c.,  New  York,  or  7.82V4c.,  St.  Louis. 


Spelter. — The  general  tone  of  the  market  is  un- 
changed; it  continues  strong  and  confident  as  to  the 
future.  Prices  have  advanced  a  point  in  the  past  week 
and  are  now  8.25c.,  St.  Louis,  or  8.50c.,  New  York,  for 
prime  Western  for  early  delivery.  For  delivery  later 
in  the  year  the  market  is  from  %c.  to  i/4c.  per  lb. 
higher,  but  very  little  business  is  reported  as  being 
done  for  these  positions,  producers  manifesting  an  un- 
willingness to  commit  themselves  beyond  early  deliv- 
eries. For  the  latter  fair  transactions  are  reported  as 
quietly  negotiated  at  the  prices  quoted  above.  The 
fact  that  lead  has  fallen  to  the  Government  level  and 
that  a  fairly  satisfactory  copper  price  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Government  are  stabilizing  influences. 

Antimony. — Chinese  and  Japanese  grades  continue 
obtainable  at  15c.  to  15.50c.,  New  York,  duty  paid,  but 
demand  is  small  and  the  market  is  dull. 

Aluminum. — The  market  is  unchanged  and  inactive 
with  41.50c.  to  42.50c.,  New  York,  asked  for  No,  1  virgin 
metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure. 

Old  Metals — The  market  came  to  a  complete  stop 
when  the  Government  fixed  the  price  for  Ingot  Copper. 
Sellers  will  not  part  with  their  metal  at  less  than  the 
old  prices  and  buyers  are  loathe  to  purchase  on  this 
basis  with  the  Government  23 ^/^c.  price  in  effect. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  stock  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  and  as  the  metal  they  have  was  purchased 
on  the  higher  basis  buyers  for  spot  material  are  likely 
to  be  obliged  to  pay  the  prices  asked.  We  are  quoting, 
nominally,  the  same  prices  as  last  week  with  the  ex- 
ception of  lead,  which  is  lower.     We  quote: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 26.50  to  27.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 25.50  to  26.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 22.50  to  23.50 

Brass,  heavy    18.00  to  18.25 

Brass,    light    14.00  to  14.25 

Heavy   machine  composition 25.00  to  25.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 17.25 

Nn    1  r,3d  brass  or  composit.on  turnings.  19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,  heavy 7.50 

Lead,  tea    7.00 

z:nc    6.50 

Chicago 

Sept.  24. — Dealers  in  copper  decline  to  quote  on 
futures,  or  on  any  material  that  is  not  actually  in  stock. 
For  what  metal  they  have  on  hand  they  ask  27c.  to  28c., 
whether  it  be  Lake,  electrolytic  or  casting.  General 
conditions  have  been  knocked  sky-high  by  the  Govern- 
ment's action  in  fixing  23.50c.  as  the  producers'  price. 
Some  efforts  to  get  copper  at  that  level  have  been  un- 
availing, and  jobbers  are  doubtful  as  to  what  is  going 
to  happen.  They  are  of  the  belief,  however,  that  trad- 
ing from  store  cannot  be  stopped.  The  one  certain 
thing  is  that  the  official  price  will  hold  down  the  market. 
The  other  metals  have  been  dull.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Casting,  Lake  and  electrolytic  copper,  27c.  to  28c.;  tin, 
carloads,  63c.;  small  lots,  65c.  to  66c.;  lead,  7.95c.  to 
8.50c.;  spelter,  8.25c.;  sheet  zinc,  19c.;  antimony,  17c. 
to  18.50c.  On  old  metals  we  quote  buying  prices  for 
less  than  carload  lots  as  follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes,  22.50c.;  copper  clips,  21.50c.;  copper  bottoms, 
21c.;  red  brass,  21c.;  yellow  brass,  16c.;  lead  pipe, 
6.75c.;  zinc,  6.25c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  42c.; 
block  tin,  47c. 

St.  Louis 

Sept.  24. — Non-ferrous  metals  were  decidedly  quiet 
during  the  week  and  the  Missouri  product  closed  to-day: 
Lead,  carload  lots,  7.87i^c.  to  7.92%c.;  spelter,  8.25c.  to 
8.37  %c.  for  carload  lots.  For  less  than  carload  lots  the 
prices  were:  Lead,  10c. ;  spelter,  9c.;  tin,  66c.;  Lake 
copper,  30c.;  electrolytic  copper,  29.50c.;  Asiatic  anti- 
mony, 18c.  The  Government's  price  fixing  on  copper 
has  not  yet  affected  the  small  lot  market  at  this  point. 
In  the  Joplin  district  zinc  blende  was  rather  quiet  and 
shipments  were  lighter  than  usual  because  of  the  car 
shortage  prevailing.  Prices  ranged,  basis  of  60  per 
cent  metal,  $65  to  $75  per  ton,  with  the  second  grade 
ores  $1  to  $2  per  ton  cheaper  than  the  week  before. 
The  average  for  the  district  for  the  week  was  $69  per 
ton.  Calamine  was  quiet  at  $35  to  $42  per  ton,  basis 
of  40  per  cent  metal,  with  the  average  for  the  district 
at  $38  per  ton.  Lead  ore  was  quiet  at  $90  per  ton, 
basis  of  80  per  cent  metal. 


Industry  United  to  Aid  the  Government 

War  Convention  at  Atlantic  City  Makes  a 
Strong  Expression  in  Favor  of  Cooperation 
in    Handling    Present    Economic    Problems 


Readers  of  The  Iron  Age  are  chiefly  interested  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  last  week 
because  the  spirit  of  that  convention  was  typical  of 
what  is  the  dominant  note  in  all  industry  and  of  busi- 
ness in  these  war  days.  There  were  probably  1500  dele- 
gates in  attendance,  most  of  them  representing  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  Banking,  shipping,  exporting,  job- 
bing and  retail  interests  were  prominently  represented. 
Not  many  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  were  seen,  but 
there  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  manufacturing  con- 
sumers of  steel  representing  various  lines  of  metal 
working. 

There  were  three  days  of  addresses  and  discussions, 
all  dealing  with  problems  thrust  upon  business  by  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  The  one 
thought  that  more  than  all  others  permeated  the  ses- 
sions was  that  of  co-operation  between  business  and 
the  Government.  The  revolution  in  the  thinking  of 
officials  at  Washington  brought  about  by  the  nation's 
going  to  war  and  that  led  heads  of  departments  at 
Washington  to  call  for  help  from  the  very  business  men 
whom  before  they  had  opposed,  was  alluded  to  in  one 
way  and  another  many  times  as  the  sessions  went  on. 
Secretary  Lane  and  Secretary  Baker  made  ringing  ad- 
dresses which  evoked  an  enthusiastic  response.  Secre- 
tary Wilson  in  a  group  session  reiterated  what  has  been 
brought  out  frequently  concerning  relations  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  that  there  should  be  no  change 
in  conditions  of  employment  (referring  particularly  to 
union  or  open  shop  conditions)  during  the  war.  There 
was  a  very  general  expression,  however,  in  informal 
talk  among  the  delegates  to  the  effect  that  labor  had 
not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  war  conditions  to 
make  any  change  it  was  able  to  bring  about. 

Concentrating  Government  Buying 

Addresses  by  Lord  Northcliffe  and  Food  Admin- 
istrator Hoover  attracted  large  and  eager  audiences. 
Chairman  Scott  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  Walter 
S.  Gifford,  director  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
and  Waddill  Catchings,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  National  Chamber  in  co-operation  with  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  brought  out  forcibly  the  lessons 
thus  far  learned  from  the  more  intimate  co-operation 
of  business  men  with  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

There  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  convention  in 
favor  of  the  concentration  of  Government  buying  in 
the  hands  of  one  board  with  full  power  and  one  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  convention  called  for  such  a 
change. 

Foreign  Trade  to  the  Front 

The  difficulties  exporters  have  had  since  embargoes 
were  placed  on  many  products  were  alluded  to  at  one 
of  the  sessions  and  one  speaker  favored  the  granting 
of  export  licenses  with  no  stipulated  time,  but  revocable 
at  any  time  by  the  license  board.  Chief  of  the  diffi- 
culties now  encountered  are  those  due  to  the  inability 
of  export  companies  to  place  business  with  any  assur- 
ance of  getting  deliveries  in  the  60  days'  leeway 
gT^anted  at  present. 

President  James  A.  Farrell  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
brought  out  in  a  thoughtful  address  the  part  played 
by  the  export  trade  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  The 
problem  of  maintaining  exports  after  the  war  was 
dealt  with  in  several  strong  addresses,  John  D.  Ryan, 
president  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  showing  how  ill-pre- 
pared most  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  compete  with  other 
countries  to  hold  a  business  in  which  they  had  been  but 
opportunists  in  the  past  three  years.  The  passage  of 
the  Webb  bill,  permitting  American  manufacturers  to 
co-operate  in  foreign  trade,  was  strongly  urged  and  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  was  passed. 
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Sherman  Act  Suspended 

Alba  B.  Johnson,  president  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  brought  a  ringing  response  from  the  convention 
to  his  reference  to  the  Sherman  act.  It  may  almost  be 
said  that  the  men  who  attended  this  convention  con- 
sidered that  the  Sherman  act  has  been  practically  sus- 
pended by  the  Government  in  its  invitation  to  business 
men  in  all  lines  to  get  together  in  respect  to  prices  and 
the  distribution  of  their  product  in  war  time.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  that  for  20  years  the  nation  has  been 
offering  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  false  god  of  unlimited 
competition.  The  altar  on  which  the  sacrifice  has  been 
offered,  he  said,  is  the  Sherman  act.  It  has  already 
been  demonstrated  that  the  Sherman  act  will  not  stand 
the  strain  of  war  conditions,  the  Government  itself  hav- 
ing eliminated  competition  in  the  endeavor  to  insure 
fair  prices. 

Mr.  Ryan  pointed  to  foreign  trade  as  the  only  means 
of  employing  after  the  war  the  millions  of  men  who 
are  now  supplying  munitions  and  all  other  war  equip- 
ment. 

Industries   Should   Organize   for   Co-operation 

As  to  the  means  by  which  business  can  co-operate 
with  the  Government,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the 
speakers  that  the  various  industries  and  trades  should 
be  represented  at  Washington  by  committees,  regard- 
less of  the  composition  of  committees  already  serving 
as  auxiliary  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  It 
was  urged  that  wherever  an  organization  of  manufac- 
turers existed  in  any  industry,  that  organization  should 
at  once  take  steps  to  create  a  committee,  taking  care 
to  have  a  representation  on  such  committee  of  any 
firms  in  the  industry  not  belonging  at  present  to  any 
manufacturers'  organization. 

At  one  of  the  group  meetings,  William  Butterworth, 
president  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  told  how 
the  Government  was  able,  with  the  co-operation  of 
wagon  manufacturers,  to  place  orders  for  34,000  army 
wagons  without  disturbing  the  market  either  for  the 
steel  or  the  lumber  required  by  such  an  unprecedented 
order.  A  similar  example  of  fine  service  was  found  in 
the  shoe  trade,  in  which  there  had  been  the  fullest  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  manufacturers  with  the  com- 
mittees at  Washington  which  negotiated  army  con- 
tracts. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  were  the 
siftings  from  more  than  100  proposals  submitted  for 
indorsement,  representing  nearly  every  conceivable 
phase  of  the  economic  problems  growing  out  of  the  war. 
It  was  declared  to  be  the  spirit  of  American  business, 
no  matter  how  fundamental  might  be  the  change  in  the 
relation  of  the  Government  to  business,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  have  the  power  during  the  war  to  con- 
trol prices  and  the  determination  of  production  for 
public  and  private  needs  "to  whatever  extent  may  be 
necessary  for  our  great  national  purpose."  The  forma- 
tion of  a  general  committee  of  industry,  representing 
all  branches,  was  recommended,  this  committee  to  assist 
the  Government  in  connection  with  purchases.  A  later 
adjustment  board  to  handle  all  major  disputes  was 
urged.  A  resolution  was  also  passed  favoring  the  sus- 
pension of  laws  which  prevent  foreign  vessels  from  en- 
gaging in  coastwise  trade. 

Consumers  of  Steel  Confer 

Just  before  the  convention  adjourned  announce- 
ment was  made  from  the  platform  that  at  the  request 
of  Zenas  W.  Carter,  Cleveland,  representing  the  metal 
lath  manufacturers,  a  conference  of  manufacturing 
consumers  of  steel  would  be  held  immediately  in  the 
convention  hall.  A  number  of  representatives  of  metal- 
working  industries  responded.  In  addressing  them  Mr. 
Carter  said  that  a  number  of  users  of  steel  desired 
that  some  action  be  taken  looking  to  their  representa- 
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tion  in  any  conference  at  Washington  at  which  prices 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Government  were  considered.  It  was 
the  view  of  some  present  that  it  was  then  rather  late 
to  start  such  a  movement,  as  the  announcement  of 
Government  prices  might  be  expected  any  day.  No 
action  was  taken,  but  it  was  urged  by  several  manu- 
facturers that  correspondence  be  undertaken  at  once 
between  various  organizations  in  the  industries  using 
steel  products  with  a  view  to  making  the  influence  of 
consumers  felt  in  future  adjustments  of  prices.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  prices  about  to  be  an- 
nounced at  Washington  would  be  subject  to  change 
within  a  few  months  and  meantime  users  should  select 
representatives  who  could  properly  present  the  case  of 
consumers. 
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G.  B.  Wickersham,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Diamond  Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  S.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  resigned,  effective  Oct.  1,  to  become 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Louisville 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  manufacturer  of  iron 
and  steel  bars  and  black  and  galvanized  steel  sheets. 
Mr.  Wickersham  has  been  connected  with  the  Diamond 
Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.  since  it  was  organized  seven  years 
ago,  and  under  his  efficient  management  the  company 
has  been  very  successful.  His  successor  has  not  yet 
been  appointed. 

Perley  R.  Prescott,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Erie 
City  Iron  Works,  Erie,  Pa.,  will  sail  for  Japan,  Oct.  12, 
to  be  employed  by  the  American  Trading  Co.  in  in- 
stalling engineering  plants  in  that  country. 

William  B.  Curtis,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
conduit  department  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  made  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Federal 
Ordnance  Department,  and  has  reported  to  Washington. 

James  E.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  Ferguson  Steel 
&  Iron  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  and  appointed  man- 
ager of  inspection  for  the  district  of  Vv'estern  New  York 
and  northern  Pennsylvania,  which  will  include  the  cities 
of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Hammondsport. 
He  will  have  charge  of  inspection  of  all  aeroplanes, 
automobiles  for  war  purposes,  telegraph  and  radio 
instruments  made  in  this  district.  In  the  four  years 
since  Mr.  Ferguson  organized  the  Ferguson  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.  he  has  built  up  a  very  extensive  business  in 
the  fabrication  of  structural  steel  and  in  the  ware- 
housing and  distribution  of  bars,  plates,  structural 
shapes,  etc.,  rendering  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  plant  several  times  from  the  original 
structure  of  100  by  150  feet  to  structures  covering 
four  and  one-half  acres.  His  time  and  ability  are  now 
at  the  command  of  the  Government  for  $1,800  per  year. 

Frank  W.  Brooke,  recently  metallurgist  with  the 
Ludlum  Steel  Co.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, as  a  director,  taking  charge  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Greaves-Etchells  furnaces.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  G.  W.  Ketter,  who  has  installed  a 
number  of  furnaces  of  various  types,  particularly  the 
ten  Heroult  furnaces  for  the  British  Forgings  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Mr.  Brooke  had  earlier  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  Gronwall-Dixon  fur- 
nace at  the  plant  of  John  A.  Crowley  &  Co.,  Detroit. 

W.  E.  Keplinger,  president  of  the  Peters  Cartridge 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Business  Men's  Club,  succeeding  Col.  F.  W.  Gal- 
braith,  Jr.,  who  resigned  because  of  military  duties. 

Archibald  Johnston,  vice-president  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  was  overwhelmingly  nominated  as  candidate  for 
mayor  of  the  recently  chartered  city  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Because  of  the  large  vote  for  Mr.  Johnston,  his  name 
will  appear  alone  on  the  ballot  at  the  general  election 
in  November,  assuring  his  election. 

George  O.  Klaiss  has  resigned  his  position  at  the 
Steelton,   Pa.,   plant,   Bethlehem    Steel    Co.,   to   become 


assistant  superintendent  of  the  forge  shops  at  the 
Easton  plant,  William   Wharton,  Jr.,  Co. 

W.  K.  Hart,  Jr.,  Midland,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Midland  Improvement  Co.  and  the 
Midland  Water  Co.,  vice  W.  C.  Rice,  resigned. 

Harry  G.  Fawcett,  advertising  manager  Chain  Belt 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  for  several  years,  resigned  Sept.  15  to 
engage  in  advertising  business  in  Milwaukee. 

C.  E.  Doud,  Chicago  manager  of  the  industrial  fur- 
nace department  of  Strong,  Carlisle  &  Hammond, 
Cleveland,  has  received  a  commission  as  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Ordnance  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  He 
left  Chicago  Sept.  22  for  service  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  Peck,  formerly  western  sales  agent  for  the 
Scullin  Steel  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  has 
completed  his  enlistment  as  sergeant  of  the  ambulance 
section  attached  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Military 
Hospital  No.  1  at  Neuilly  S/Seine  and  has  been  com- 
missioned as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Ordnance  Ofl^icers' 
Reserve  Corps.  His  address  is  care  of  Ordnance  Ad- 
vance Depot,  No.  1,  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
France,  via  New  York. 

R.  E.  Blazo  has  been  transferred  from  the  Boston 
office  to  the  Philadelphia  sales  office  of  Rogers,  Brown 
&  Co.,  pig  iron  and  coke. 

William  S.  Boyd  of  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  has  re- 
signed to  become  purchasing  agent  of  the  Page  Woven 
Wire  Fence  Co.,  Monessen,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Beall,  for  the  past  two  years  manager  of  fac- 
tory sales  for  the  Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  management  of 
a  new  branch  oflBce  located  at  Cleveland.  J.  D.  Rauch, 
formerly  treasurer  of  the  American  Steel  Dredge  Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  and  for  the  past  two  months  engineer 
Wayne  Co.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  factory 
sales. 

C.  L.  Altemus  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
metals  department  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  11 
Broadway,  New  York,  in  charge  of  iron  and  steel  and 
other  metals.  The  company  is  engaged  in  exporting, 
particularly  to  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Altemus  was  for 
about  10  years  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  part  of  that 
time  in  the  metallurgical  department  in  special  re- 
search work  and  later  in  the  sales  department,  and 
was  subsequently  New  York  manager  of  the  American 
Steel  Export  Co.  when  that  organization  was  still  a 
part  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co. 

A.  W.  Payne  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  branch 
office  which  the  Crane  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  maker  of 
the  John  Crane  flexible  metallic  packing,  has  estab- 
lished in   the  Woolworth  Building,   New  York. 

H.  H.  Barbour,  district  sales  manager  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Co.,  New  York,  is  now  on  leave  in  Wash- 
ington associated  with  J.  Leonard  Replogle  in  priority 
work  for  the  War  Industries  Board.  George  Prender- 
gast,  of  the  New  York  oflRce  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.,  is  acting  district  sales  manager  in  Mr.  Barbour's 
absence. 

The  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  a  sales  office  in  the  Union  Cen- 
tral Building,  Cincinnati,  under  the  direction  of  J.  C. 
Lathrop. 

The  Wilkoff  &  Vaughn  Co.,  Inc.,  50  Church  Street, 
New  York,  dealer  in  scrap  material,  has  opened  an 
office  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Widener  Building.  A.  Brice 
Moore  has  been  appointed  manager. 

P.  A.  von  Mohrenschildt,  New  York,  American  rep- 
resentative and  purchasing  agent  for  Nobel  Brothers 
Petroleum  Production  Co.,  Petrograd,  Russia,  will  leave 
for  Russia  on  Sept.  29  to  make  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  petroleum  industry  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  von  Mohrenschildt,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  oil  well 
supplies,  and  especially  casings,  are  very  scarce  in  the 
United  States,  is  concerned  over  the  difficulty  of  buying 
the  supplies  and  casings  of  which  Russia  is  greatly  in 
need.  While  in  Russia  he  will  seek  to  arouse  interest 
in  an  endeavor  to  better  the  shipping  facilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  On  account  of  the  large 
Russian  Government  orders  which  have  been  placed  in 
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this  country,  almost  all  the  space  on  steanaers  sailing 
to  Archangel  is  taken  by  such  shipments,  leaving  but 
150  to  250  tons  capacity  to  be  assigned  to  private 
freight  on  each  ship,  although  there  is  now  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  more  than  800,000  tons  of  freight 
consigned  to  private  buyers  in  Russia.  These  buyers 
are  operating  exclusively  for  Russian  national  defense, 
but  there  is  no  prospect  of  moving  this  freight  to  Arch- 
angel. The  other  large  Russian  ports  are  closed  to 
private  freight.  Mr.  von  Mohrenschildt  was  connected 
for  several  years  with  the  business  department  of 
The  Iron  Age. 


STEEL  PLANT  POWER  COSTS 


Problems  in  Their  Determination  and  Distribu- 
tion— The  Question  of  By-Products 

That  a  standard  method  of  electric  power  cost  ac- 
counting be  adopted  by  steel  mills  was  urged  by  W.  O. 
Oschmann,  engineer  of  the  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  power  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  at  a  recent  Pitts- 
burgh meeting  of  that  association.  He  pointed  out  that 
present  electric  power  station  accounting  methods  give 
cost  data  which  are  not  easily  analyzed  or  compared  to 
the  cost  of  purchased  power.  He  held  that  the  im- 
portant requirements  of  a  steel  mill  electric  power 
accounting  system  are:  proper  charges  against  the  con- 
suming departments  for  the  cost  of  power,  and  proper 
credits  to  the  departments  delivering  by-products  used 
by  the  power  plant  for  the  value  of  the  by-products. 

The  distribution  of  power  costs,  he  found,  after  an 
examination  of  the  accounting  systems  of  several  steel 
companies,  should  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  delivered 
power  rather  than  the  cost  of  generated  power,  the 
cost  of  delivered  power  being  the  cost  of  power  as 
furnished  to  the  yards  and  buildings  of  the  various  de- 
partments. This  cost  is  the  cost  to  generate  or  price 
paid  for  purchased  power  plus  the  cost  of  delivery  to 
the  consuming  departments,  and  includes  the  cost  of 
repairing  and  maintaining  the  lines,  cables,  transform- 
ers, substations,  conduits,  towers,  etc.,  between  the 
generating  stations  and  the  consuming  departments, 
though  new  work  such  as  installing  lines  for  mill  ex- 
tension, etc.,  is  not  included. 

Where  some  departments  receive  all  or  part  of  their 
power  from  substations,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the 
cost  of  producing  the  current  the  cost  of  operating  the 
substations.  The  departments  which  receive  power 
directly  from  the  generating  station  should  be  charged 
with  their  share  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  distribut- 
ing the  current  and  the  cost  of  the  remainder  of  the 
power  furnished  by  the  generating  station  should  be 
charged  to  the  substations,  the  cost  of  operating  the 
substations  being  added  to  this  amount.  The  depart- 
ments which  receive  current  from  the  substations  should 
be  charged  their  pro  rata  share  of  this  cost.  Plants 
having  storage  batteries  feeding  into  lines  supplying 
several  departments  should  have  the  battery  station 
accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  substations,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  credit  received  from  the  sale 
of  sediments  and  old  plates.  Current  supplied  by  the 
storage  battery  station  should  carry  an  additional 
charge  to  cover  battery  replacements.  In  all  cases  the 
charge  to  the  department  should  be  the  cost  of  producing 
current  plus  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  current  to  the 
consuming  department. 

An  accounting  system  applicable  to  a  central  station 
power  plant,  according  to  Mr.  Oschmann,  probably 
would  not  be  suitable  to  steel  works,  and  he  suggested 
that  a  steel  mill  power  accounting  system  should  in- 
clude: 1,  cost  of  steam;  2,  cost  of  electric  current  gen- 
erated; 3.  cost  of  electric  current  supplied  from  gen- 
erating stations;  4,  cost  of  electric  current  supplied  to 
consuming  departments. 

Credits  for  By-Products 

The  use  of  the  by-product  energy,  he  explained, 
requires  large  invesrtment  in  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  order  that  the  cost 


of  electric  current  is  not  made  inaccurate  due  to  charg- 
ing to  the  generating  station  account,  items  of  invest- 
ment, operation  and  maintenance  which  should  be 
charged  to  the  furnace  department  or  vice  versa.  Two 
of  the  difficult  problems  are  to  properly  credit  the  fur- 
nace department  for  gas  furnished  and  the  steam  de- 
partment with  the  steam  distributed. 

All  operating  and  maintenance  charges  which  de- 
velop from  the  utilization  of  by-product  energy,  he 
held,  should  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  energy 
obtained,  so  that  proper  credit  can  be  given  the  depart- 
ment furnishing  the  energy  and  to  avoid  unjust  burdens 
being  placed  upon  the  departments  utilizing  the  waste 
energy.  He  pointed  out  that  when  steam  is  obtained 
from  waste  heat  boilers,  the  maintenance  charge  is 
usually  high,  but  the  steam  delivered  into  the  steam 
system  is  equal  in  value  to  a  like  amount  of  steam 
furnished  by  the  central  boiler  plant  or  plants.  The 
furnace  supplying  heat  to  the  boiler,  therefore,  should 
be  credited  with  the  total  value  of  the  steam  furnished 
less  the  charges  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  boiler. 

Where  blast-furnace  gas  is  used  to  generate  steam 
the  same  method  could  be  employed.  The  cost  per 
1000  lb.  of  steam  as  supplied  by  coal-fired  boilers 
being  known,  the  value  of  all  the  steam  generated  by 
the  entire  boiler  plant,  less  the  total  cost  of  operating 
the  plant,  can  be  credited  to  the  furnace  department. 
In  his  opinion  valuing  furnace  gas  on  the  basis  of  the 
steam  or  kilowatt-hours  produced  would  be  more  ac- 
curate than  a  valuation  on  a  B.t.u.  basis.  B'ast  furrace 
gas  has  no  tangible  market  value.  Due  to  the  large 
quantities  required  to  furnish  an  appreciable  amount  of 
energy  it  is  necessary  to  use  ths  gas  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  furnace.  To  compel  the  utilizing  de- 
partment to  locate  apparatus  to  favor  the  furnace  and 
then  charge  the  gas  at  a  B.t.u.  value  does  not  seem 
reasonable.  Also,  when  furnace  gas  is  burned  under 
boilers  the  boiler  efficiency,  he  said,  is  reduced.  On  a 
B.t.u.  basis  he  believes  that  furnace  gas  to-day  is 
probably  twice  as  valuable  as  it  was  two  years  ago  and 
that  the  price  of  a  kilowatt-hour  as  generated  or  pur- 
chased has  not  increased  to  as  great  an  extent. 


Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

The  Huessener  Engineering  Co.,  Oliver  building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  recently  booked  orders  for  five  boilers 
for  the  E.  &  G.  Brooke  Iron  Co.,  Birdsboro,  Pa.;  four 
for  the  Delta  Chemical  Co.,  Wells,  Mich.;  a  repeated 
order  for  Ella  Furnace  Co.,  West  Middlesex,  Pa.;  five 
boilers  for  the  Hanging  Rock  Iron  Co.,  Hanging  Rock, 
Ohio;  two  for  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  five  for  the  Union  Furnace  Co., 
Ironton,  Ohio.  The  Huessener  Engineering  Co.  has 
taken  up  the  manufacture  of  burners  for  puddling  fur- 
naces, brick  kilns,  etc.,  and  so  far  has  received  orders 
for  burners  for  puddling  furnaces  for  the  Kittanning 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Kittanning,  Pa.,  for  drag  furnaces  for 
the  Buffalo  Bolt  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  for  brick  kilns  for 
John  H.  Ward  &  Son,  Pittsburgh. 

The  county  commissioners  of  Pittsburgh  have 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works,  Cleve- 
land, for  steel  furniture  for  the  Law  Library  in  the 
new  City-County  building  in  Pittsburgh,  for  the  sum 
of  $29,238.  The  Canton  Art  Metal  Co.,  has  received  a 
contract  for  steel  furniture  for  the  same  building, 
amounting  to  $2796. 

The  Virginia  Chain  Co.  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $40,000  to  operate  a  chain  factory  at  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.  The  incorpoi-ators  are  John  Marshall, 
C.  D.  Forrer,  M.  E.  Heihle,  E.  A.  Brast  and  J.  W. 
Romine. 

The  Pittsburgh  Knife  &  Forge  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  re- 
cently bought  considerable  ground  adjacent  to  its  plant 
on  which  it  will  make  some  large  additions  and  con- 
siderably increase  its  capacity. 

The  Jennison- Wright  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  manufac- 
turer of  Kreolite  wood  block  flooring,  has  opened  an 
office  in  charge  of  S.  C.  Conway  in  rooms  501-502 
Keystone  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh. 
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FOUNDRY  CONVENTIONS 


Joint  Opening  Session  at  Boston,  Monday,  of  the 
Two  Foundry  Associations 

The  movement  to  establish  satisfactory  cost  ac- 
counting in  the  foundry  industry  is  gaining  consider- 
able headway,  judging  from  the  presidential  address  of 
J.  P.  Pero  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association 
at  the  opening  session  Monday  afternoon,  Sept.  24,  in 
Paul  Revere  Hall,  Mechanics  Building,  Boston.  Mr. 
Pero,  who  is  identified  with  the  Missouri  Malleable 
Iron  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  explained  that  the  association's 
committee  on  foundry  costs  had  completed  arrange- 
ments with  a  firm  of  accountants  to  install  a  simple, 
practical  and  efficient  cost  system  in  the  plants  of  the 
members  who  wish  to  become  subscribers  to  the 
foundry  cost  movement.  It  was  gratifying  to  the  asso- 
ciation, he  said,  and  to  the  committee,  of  which  Vice- 
president  Benjamin  D.  Fuller  is  chairman,  to  report 
102  subscribers  to  this  system  and  a  total  subscription 
of  over  $7,000. 

Mr.  Pero's  address  as  well  as  that  of  Jesse  L.  Jones, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  president  American  Institute  of  Metals,  were  fea- 
tures of  the  session,  which  as  has  been  the  custom  for 
some  years  is  a  joint  one  of  the  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
technical  bodies,  signalizing  the  beginning  of  foundry 
week  as  it  may  be  called.  The  two  associations  are 
holding  simultaneous  sessions  and  at  the  same  time  is 
an  exhibition  in  Mechanics  Building  of  equipment  and 
supplies  for  foundry  and  machine  shops. 

President  Pero's   Address 

At  the  outset  of  his  address,  Mr.  Pero  linked  him- 
self with  some  interesting  foundry  association  history. 
""Previous  to  this  meeting,  he  said,  "we  have  held  but 
one  convention  in  New  England,  at  Boston  in  1902, 
fifteen  years  ago.  Fifteen  years  before  the  Boston 
convention,  and  nine  years  before  the  first  convention 
of  the  A.  F.  A.,  the  New  England  Foundry  Foremen's 
Association  was  organized  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
1887.  That,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  was 
the  first  association  of  this  kind  ever  organized.  It 
numbered  in  its  membership  the  leading  foundry  fore- 
men of  that  period  in  New  England,  some  of  whom  are 
here  to-day,  while  others  are  represented  by  their 
descendants.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  such  an  association,  perform  the  preliminary 
work  for  the  first  meeting  and  preside  at  the  opening 
session  of  that,  the  first  association  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  interchange  of  views  and  experiences  in 
foundry  practice  and  for  the  general  uplift  of  the 
foundry  trade.  I  do  not  make  this  statement  in  a  spirit 
of  egotism,  but  merely  to  relate  an  interesting  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  industry  and  to  explain  to  you 
the  pleasure  and  pride  I  feel  in  occupying  the  highest 
office  in  this  great  organization." 

"As  foundrymen,"  he  continued,  "we  point  with 
pride  to  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  foundry  prac- 
tice in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  as  members  of 
the  A.  F,  A,  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  prominent  part 
our  society  has  played  in  contributing  to  the  present 
state  of  excellence.  We  have  accomplished  much,  but 
I  predict  that  those  of  you  who  attend  our  session 
twenty-five  years  hence  will  marvel  at  the  gigantic 
strides  made  during  that  period,  even  as  we  now  in 
retrospect  wonder  at  the  progress  already  made." 

THE   MATTER   OF   APPRENTICES 

He  spoke  also  on  the  apprentice  problem,  in  part  as 
follows:  "One  of  the  suppo.sedly  important  features  of 
progress  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  the 
foundry,  an  well  as  in  other  industries,  is  known  as 
specialization;  but  specialization,  like  many  other 
•e«"iingly  good  things,  has  its  limitations,  and  we  are 
at  la.st  beginning  to. realize  that  specialists  are  not 
thorough  mechanics.  As  a  consequence,  we  now  face 
a  problem  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  matters  not  to 
us  whether  the  present  condition  has  been  brought  upon 
us  by  the  desire  of  the  employer  for  increased  produc- 
tion, or  decreased  cost,  or  both,  or  whether  the  attitude 


of  the  labor  unions  in  restricting  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices is  responsible  for  existing  conditions.  This 
we  know,  that  unless  steps  are  taken  to  make  the 
foundry  industry  more  attractive  to  our  young  men  and 
an  efficient  system  of  training  and  indenturing  of  our 
apprentices  is  adopted,  we  will  have  very  few  capable 
all-around  molders  in  the  next  generation."  He 
counted  much  on  the  work  of  the  committee  represent- 
ing the  association  on  the  Conference  Board  on  Train- 
ing of  Apprentices. 

Address  of  President  Jones 

Mr.  Jones,  in  his  address,  mentioned  the  progress 
made  in  non-ferrous  technology  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  "Possibly  I  may  safely  assert,"  he  said,  "that 
greater  advances  have  been  made  in  that  time  than  in 
the  previous  decade.  Foremost  I  may  mention  the  com- 
mercial production  of  electrolytic  zinc.  Previous  to  the 
war  the  market  for  high-grade  zinc  was  rather  narrow. 
With  the  placing  of  munitions  contracts  which  called 
for  brass  with  less  than  0.1  per  cent  lead,  the  demand 
was  greatly  augmented  and  the  price  mounted  rapidly 
as  the  firms  making  high-grade  zinc  by  distillation 
processes  did  not  have  the  capacity  to  supply  the  un- 
usual market.  This  resulted  in  a  number  of  firms  en- 
gaging in  the  manufacture  of  electrolytic  zinc,  it  even 
being  found  profitable  to  cast  anodes  from  prime  west- 
ern spelter  and  electrolytically  refine  them.  In  some 
cases  a  purity  of  99.98  per  cent  has  been  obtained.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  users  to  see  whether  the  electro- 
lytic zinc  is  able  to  compete  in  purity,  uniformity  and 
price  with  the  high-grade  distilled  zinc.  If  the  two 
processes  give  equally  good  results  there  should  be  a 
broader  market  for  high-grade  zinc  after  the  war,  when 
prices  are  lower  and  supplies  abundant.  The  thin, 
tough  coating  that  this  grade  of  zinc  gives  warrants 
its  extensive  use  in  hot  galvanizing.  It  can  also  be  used 
advantageously  in  high-grade  manganese  bronze, 
aluminum  alloys,  sheet  brass,  die  cast  alloys,  etc." 

"Instead  of  the  production  of  electrolytic  zinc 
cathode  sheets,"  he  continued,  "the  product  can  be  con- 
verted into  zinc  dust.  As  this  zinc  dust  is  very  pure, 
it  opens  the  way  for  improvements  in  the  sherardizing 
process,  the  purer  the  zinc  coating  on  an  iron  or  steel 
article,  the  better  it  will  be  protected  from  corrosion. 

"The  production  of  electrolytic  zinc  has  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  large  amounts  of  slimes  or  residues 
high  in  cadmium.  Electrolytic  cadmium  has  been  pro- 
duced experimentally  from  these  slimes  and  I  would 
suggest  active  research  work  in  developing  new  uses  on 
a  large  scale  for  metallic  cadmium. 

ELECTROLYTIC  TIN 

"Quite  recently  the  production  of  electroljiiic  tin 
has  been  announced.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  Straits 
tin  makes  the  advent  of  the  electrolytic  tin  doubly  wel- 
come. In  the  electrical  industry,  in  particular,  ex- 
tremely pure  tin  is  essential  as  the  connectors  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  are  its  most  vital  parts  and  require 
the  use  of  the  highest  grades  of  tin  obtainable. 

"The  demand  for  alloys  for  aeroplane  work  has 
brought  magnesium  into  prominence.  This  metal, 
which  came  entirely  from  abroad,  can  now  be  had  in 
any  desired  amount  from  American  makers.  The  ex- 
treme lightness  of  its  alloys  with  aluminum,  the  high 
speed  at  which  they  can  be  machined  and  their  relative 
cheapness  bulk  for  bulk  should  result  in  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  magnesium. 

"The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  antimony  has  led 
to  the  development  of  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  electro- 
lytic babbitt.  This  contains  no  antimony  or  tin  neces- 
sarily, but  consists  of  lead  hardened  by  small  amounts 
of  the  alkaline  earth  metals — barium,  calcium,  etc. 

THE  CRUCIBLE  PROBLEM   AND  THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE 

"The  crucible  makers  of  the  United  States  have  been 
much  handicapped  by  inability  to  obtain  the  Ceylon 
graphite  and  Klingenberg  clay  they  formerly  used. 
One  prominent  manufacturer  when  asked  if  any  trouble 
was  being  had  with  his  goods  replied  epigrammatically, 
'Wherever  you  find  a  crucible  maker  in  these  days,  you 
find  a  man  very  much  chastened  in  spirit.'  With  char- 
acteristic   American    energy    and    ingenuity,    however,. 
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they  have  already  so  adapted  the  clays  and  graphite 
which  are  available  that  very  fair  results  are  being  ob- 
tained except  possibly  on  the  larger  sizes  of  crucibles. 
"The  high  price  of  crucibles  has  led  to  the  very 
rapid  extension  of  electric  furnace  melting  for  non- 
ferrous  metals.  Both  the  carbon  resistor  and  induction 
type  of  furnace  seem  to  be  doing  satisfactory  work  in 
melting  brass  for  rolling  into  sheets  for  cartridge  cases, 
etc.  For  foundry  work  where  light  castings  are  run 
and  hot  metal  required  not  so  much  progress  has  been 
made.  The  use  of  the  arc  type  furnace  by  a  number 
of  manufacturers  for  the  making  of  tempering  alloys 
or  hardeners  may  also  be  noted.  These  alloys  are  used 
for  the  introduction  of  small  amounts  of  high  melting 
point  metals  into  aluminum  alloys  and  the  various 
bronzes. 

CAST  COPPER  FOR  SHELL  BANDS 

"Recently,  when  the  demand  for  copper  driving 
bands  was  so  urgent  that  the  tube  mills  could  not  meet 
it,  a  number  of  foundries  succeeded  in  producing  very 
satisfactory  copper  castings  for  this  purpose.  When 
rolled  into  bands,  physical  characteristics  equal  to  those 
found  in  the  drawn  tubes  were  obtainable.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  ordnance  experts  these  bands  because 
they  are  rolled  radially  are  superior  to  those  cut  from 
tubes  which  are  drawn  lengthwise.  The  greatest  care  is 
required  in  order  to  obtain  copper  castings  that  will  be 
sound  and  clean." 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  the  American  Institute  of 
Metals  had  282  active  members  and  64  associates, 
which  includes  28  corporation  memberships,  each  hav- 
ing three  members.  The  last  two  members  received 
are  Dr.  H.  M.  Howe  and  Sir  Robert  Hadfield.  The  as- 
sociation has  decided  to  issue  a  quarterly  journal  in- 
stead of  the  annual  volume  of  proceedings.  Dr.  Paul  E. 
Merica,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  editor. 

Official  Reports 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors  told  of  the 
•financial  success  of  the  foundry  and  machine  exhibition 
at  Cleveland  last  year,  the  first  undertaken  by  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association  itself.  A  final 
profit  of  $6,829.60  was  shown.  A  refund  was  made  to 
the  exhibitors  of  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  their  space. 
Also,  $1,000  was  transfrered  to  the  technical  depart- 
ment of  the  association  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Metals  was  awardd  $166.50,  the  distribution  being  based 
upon  the  proportionate  registration  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions at  Cleveland.  In  addition  to  the  exhibition  profits 
the  unexpended  portion  of  the  entertainment  fund  sub- 
scribed to  by  foundrymen  of  Cleveland  and  vicinity, 
manufacturers  of  foundry  equipment  and  supplies,  etc., 
amounting  to  $335.86  was  contributed  to  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association  for  research  work. 

Through  the  year  the  board  moved  to  organize  a 
nonferrous  section,  either  by  absorbing  the  membership 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Metals,  or  separately,  if 
such  amalgamation  cannot  be  effected.  Later  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  perfect  an  amalgamation  reported 
that  the  American  Institute  of  Metals  had  decided  not  to 
lose  its  identity  by  merging  with  the  American  Foun- 
drymen's Association.  It  was  voted  that  from  the 
1917  exhibition  and  thereafter  no  distribution  or  ap- 
propriation for  technical  activities  be  made  from  exhibi- 
tion profits  to  the  American  Institute  of  Metals,  but 
that  the  latter  organization  share  in  the  entertainment 
privileges  the  same  as  in  the  past. 

A  plan  was  approved  which  provides  for  the  raising 
of  a  fund  to  be  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the 
Association  participating  in  the  work  of  the  foundry 
costs  committee  and  the  employment  of  a  cost  expert 
to  prepare  a  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting  to 
bear  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Foundrymen's 
Association,  Inc.,  and  which  is  to  be  installed  personally 
by  the  cost  accountant  to  be  employed  by  the  cost  com- 
mittee. Propositions  covering  this  work  were  received 
from  Scovell,  Wellington  &  Co.,  Boston,  C.  E.  Knoeppel 
&  Co.,  New  York,  and  Searle  &  Nicholson,  New  York. 

The  board,  following  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Cleveland  meeting,  adopted  the  Government  stand- 
ard for  sieves  as  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards. 


Secretary-Treasurer  Backert,  in  his  annual  report, 
mentioned  that  the  membership  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1917,  passed  the  1000  mark,  the  enrol- 
ment on  that  date  being  1017.  The  actual  paid  mem- 
bership was  970,  a  gain  in  paid  membership  for  the 
year  of  5^^  per  cent.  He  told  of  the  transition  in 
a  year  from  an  unincorporated  voluntary  association  to 
an  incorporated  organization.  Membership  is  now 
individual  and  not  by  company,  as  heretofore. 


Electrochemists    and    Electric    Manufacture    of 
War  Supplies 

One  of  the  features  of  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
American  Electrochemical  Society  at  Pittsburgh,  next 
week,  Oct.  3  to  6,  will  be  a  session  devoted  to  the  ap- 
plication of  electrochemistry  and  electric  furnaces  to 
the  manufacture  of  war  supplies  and  munitions.  Some 
of  the  society's  members,  who  have  been  active  in  the 
advisory  work  in  connection  with  national  prepared- 
ness, have  been  asked  to  take  part  in  this  meeting.  It 
is  expected  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features,  being  both  patriotic  and  scientific. 

There  will  be  the  usual  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers  on  the  mornings  of  Thursday  and  Friday.  The 
afternoons  of  those  two  days  will  be  devoted  to  excur- 
sions to  various  industries,  including  the  American 
Zinc  &  Chemical  Co.,  Langeloth,  Pa.;  the  research  lab- 
oratories of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  and  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  the  new  building  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research, 
the  Republic  Chemical  Co.,  Neville  Island  (detinning  of 
tin  scrap),  and  various  by-product  coke  ovens.  Satur- 
day is  devoted  to  an  all-day  excursion  on  a  special 
train  with  a  complimentary  luncheon,  visiting  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh; 
the  National  Tube  Co.,  McKeesport,  and  the  large  25- 
ton  electric  furnace  making  steel  at  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co. 

Alexander  Dow,  president  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  will 
deliver  an  address  on  Thursday  evening  on  the  "Pro- 
duction of  Steam  from  Coal,"  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  This  is  regarded  as  of  special  interest  because 
of  the  attention  which  has  been  given  the  subject  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  water  power  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  the  possible  necessity  of  some  industries  there 
seeking  additional  sources  of  power. 


Large  Imports  of  Manganese  Ore 

Manganese  ore  imports  continue  large.  For  July 
they  were  53,437  gross  tons,  bringing  the  total  for  the 
year  to  Aug.  1  to  370,227  tons,  as  compared  with 
318,965  tons  to  Aug.  1,  1916.  The  present  import  rate 
is  now  52,889  tons  per  month,  comparing  with  52,779 
tons  per  month  to  July  1,  1917.  Unless  the  monthly 
rate  increases  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  total  for 
1917  will  fall  short  of  the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  by 
about  12,000  tons.  It  will  be  634,668,  as  compared  with 
656,088  tons.  The  total  for  1916,  however,  was  only 
526,525  tons,  which  will  be  exceeded  this  calendar  year. 


The  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  opened 
a  branch  oflice  in  Washington  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government  when  seeking  information  concerning  the 
facilites  of  Indana  manufacturers  for  makng  war  ma- 
terial and  supplies.  The  chamber  is  completing  a  survey 
of  the  state,  so  as  to  have  a  list  of  every  plant  capable 
of  assisting  the  Government  in  this  direction.  The 
general  plan  is  to  have  large  manufacturers  take  large 
contracts  and  sublet  to  smaller  companeis.  All  the 
machinery  has  been  listed.  The  survey  shows  that  in 
Indianapolis  alone  more  than  200  plants  can  manufac- 
ture war  supplies.  In  order  to  pay  the  bureau  ex- 
penses the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to 
get  a  per  centage  commission  on  contracts  secured 
through  its  bureau  for  Indiana  manufacturing  plants. 


The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Woodberry, 
Md.,  has  asked  bids  on  a  gun  shop  to  be  built  at  Texas, 
Md.,  to  cost  about  $500,000. 
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Steel  Prices  Are  Fixed  by  Agreement 

{Continued  from  page  757) 

though  somewhat  less  on  finished  products  than  we 
thought  they  should  be.  We  believe  that  these  rates 
will  stimulate  business  throughout  the  country,  and 
doubtless  can  be  maintained.  We  were  also  very  much 
pleased  at  the  reception  accorded  steel  manufacturers 
by  the  War  Industries  Board,  who  certainly  conveyed 
the  impression  to  us  that  they  wish  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  steel  makers." 

An  official  of  one  of  the  leading  steel  companies  had 
the  following  to  say:  "The  prices  fixed  by  the  President 
for  steel  will  be  accepted  loyally  by  the  manufacturers, 
even  with  the  knowledge  that  such  prices  will  bear 
heavily  on  many  mills  not  entirely  self-contained.  The 
President,  however,  has  opened  the  door  for  a  revision 
if  such  a  result  is  shown  necessary,  by  limiting  the  time 
to  Jan.  1,  which  gives  evidence  of  his  intention  to  be 
fair.  Whether  the  prices  will  bring  out  a  maximum 
tonnage,  wdth  the  scarcity  of  labor,  shortage  of  cars 
and  excessive  cost  of  necessary  supplies,  can  only  be 
determined  later.  The  enormous  tonnage  required  by 
our  Government  and  Allies,  and  demanding  priority 
shipment,  will  probably  restrict  to  a  large  extent  the 
production  of  commercial  steel,  both  domestic  and 
foreign." 

Diflferentials  from  Base  Prices 

The  vice-president  of  one  of  the  larger  steel  com- 
panies in  the  Central  West  gives  his  ideas  as  follows: 

"It  is  believed  that  the  prices  announced  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  are  in  some  particulars  higher 
than  those  which  he  had  in  mind  before  he  learned  the 
results  of  the  conference,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  the 
manufacturers  who  presented  the  figures  to  know  that 
the  President  believed  their  statements,  as  very  little 
change  has  been  made  in  the  figures  announced  from 
those  submitted  as  the  product  of  the  best  judgment 
of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  The  iron  and 
steel  trade  is  to-day  rapidly  adjusting  itself  to  the 
radically  changed  conditions,  feeling  that  business  has 
been  stabilized  and  put  in  the  best  possible  shape  to 
meet  the  war  demands. 

"A  great  many  adjustments  are  to  be  made,  of 
course,  such  as  the  establishment  of  location  bases 
where  the  base  prices  will  apply  and  also  the  establish- 
ing of  differentials  in  the  varied  line  of  products  which 
grow  out  of  the  base  articles  from  iron  ore  up.  The 
price  on  iron  ore  is  based  upon  the  1917  price  of  non- 
Bessemer  Mesaba  ore,  f.o.b.  Lake  Erie  docks,  and  the 
various  grades  of  ore  will  take  their  places  in  the  price 
list  with  reference  to  the  base  ore.  What  may  be  un- 
derstood by  the  base  price  on  coke  is  the  maximum  price 
on  the  best  qualities,  with  a  possibility  of  lower  prices 
for  the  inferior  grades.  The  price  of  pig  iron  seems 
to  be  based  upon  the  value  of  basic  and  No.  2  foundry 
irons.  DifTerential  prices  will  be  made  on  one  side  of 
the  line,  pos.sibly  for  gray  forge;  on  the  other,  for 
standard  Bessemer,  malleable  Bessemer,  low-phos- 
phorus, ferro  silicon,  etc.  It  is  presumed  that  much  of 
this  work  will  be  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  Governmental  board  passing  upon  the  main  sub- 
ject. 

Many  Contract  Prices  Adjusted 

"Many  contracts  for  iron  and  steel  automatically 
have  their  prices  adjusted  upon  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  in  the  matter,  because  much  iron  and 
steel  is  sold  upon  prices  which  are  established  from 
month  to  month.  Concern  is  expressed  in  some  quarters 
as  to  the  validity  of  contracts  for  many  of  the  products 
made  recently  at  hijfh  prices  and  it  is  very  reasonable 
that  doubt  should  be  expressed  as  to  the  permanency 
of  such  contracts.  But  a  few  weeks  ajfo,  few  steel  men 
realized  that  they  would  come  to  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  people  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
price  for  their  products  as  might  be  granted  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  its  Allies,  yet,  on  Fri- 
day, the  idea  of  the  President  was  adopted  unanimously. 
The  same  people  can  just  as  reasonably  say  to-day 
that  the  Government  cannot  abrogate  contracts  which 


in  its  view  may  interfere  with  bringing  out  the  great- 
est volume  of  product  and  still  we  may  look  forward 
to  some  adjustment  being  brought  about  in  these  things 
also,  just  as  reasonably  as  we  can  look  back  to  the 
process  by  which  many  of  our  ideas  were  upset  by  the 
conclusion  of  last  Friday's  meeting  in  Washington. 

"The  broad  principle  to  keep  in  mind  at  all  times 
is  that  the  winning  of  the  war  is  the  main  thing 
for  all  people  to  strive  for  whatever  sacrifices  are 
necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  to  bring 
that  about." 

Security  Values  Should  be  Sustained 

Isaac  M.  Scott,  president  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a  large  producer  of  ore,  coal, 
pig  iron,  Bessemer  steel,  steel  pipe  and  tin  plate,  states 
that  in  his  opinion  the  Government  prices  on  steel 
while  lower  on  several  items  than  expected  are  in  the 
main,  fair  and  acceptable  to  the  steel  industry.  The 
prices  named  will  allow  the  self-contained  steel  mills 
to  realize  good  profits,  and  place  them  in  position  to 
contribute  in  the  form  of  excess  profits  a  good  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  Government  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
The  knowledge  that  Government  prices  would  be  very 
much  lower  than  the  premium  prices  obtaining  for  so 
long  has  been  in  possession  of  the  steel  trade  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  prices  named  have  been  largely  dis- 
counted for  some  weeks  in  the  stock  market.  The 
prices  should  really  prove  a  strong  factor  in  sustaining 
stock  values,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  way  as 
a  bear  argument. 

W.  S.  Horner,  president  National  Association  of 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers,  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  and  director  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  gives  his  views  as  follows:  "The 
statement  from  Judge  Gary  given  out  on  Monday  eve- 
ning reflects  my  views  on  these  prices,  which  I  believe 
to  be  eminently  fair  to  the  pig  iron  and  steel  producers, 
also  to  the  Government,  its  Allies  and  domestic  con- 
sumers as  well.  The  pledge  of  the  manufacturers 
that  wages  will  not  be  disturbed  and  the  highest  pos- 
sible maximum  output  be  secured  shows  clearly  the  ab- 
solutely friendly  relations  existing,  between  the  steel 
trade  and  the  Government.  It  bespeaks  for  the  Gov- 
ernment the  strong  support  the  steel  trade  can  give 
it  in  the  matter  of  turning  out  war  steel,  best  de- 
livery and  the  closest  co-operation  tliat  can  be  given. 
The  new  prices  are  bound  to  stabilize  the  steel  business 
and  place  it  on  a  safe  basis." 

Views  from  Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  25. — The  steel  industry  is  to-day  in  a 
chaotic  state.  Men  everywhere  are  giving  voice  to  con- 
jecture, doubt  and  divergent  views  in  their  effort  to  ab- 
sorb the  full  import  of  the  news  on  price  fixing  from 
Washington.  Local  mills  have  wired  l^eir  branch  of- 
fices not  to  quote  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  although 
the  action  was  not  based  on  any  intention  of  immediate 
revision  of  prices,  but  on  uncertainty.  Branch  ofl[ices  of 
Eastern  mills  are  anxiously  awaiting  advices  from  head- 
quarters. Meanwhile  they  will  not  sell.  Sales  man- 
agers are  being  deluged  with  questions,  many  from  con- 
sumers wanting  to  know  about  the  operation  of  con- 
tracts under  the  new  regime.  Although  it  has  been 
many  times  stated  that  the  new  prices  are  for  the  gen- 
eral public,  as  well  as  for  the  Government  and  its  al- 
lies, the  statement  is  not  unanimously  accepted  and  will 
not  be  until  the  oflScial  text  is  received.  It  was  noted 
by  some  that  telegraphic  reports  said  the  new  prices 
should  be  made  to  private  consumers  not  that  they  shall 
be  made,  it  being  pointed  out  that  the  imperative  was 
not  used.  It  is  asserted  that  self-contained  mills  can  do 
well,  at  the  new  prices,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  representa- 
tives of  the  larger  interests  are  not  finding  fault.  The 
representative  of  a  mill  which  buys  its  pig  iron,  large 
quantities  of  scrap,  etc.,  said: 

"We  would  not  complain  if  the  new  prices  were  for 
the  Government  and  its  allies,  even  in  view  of  another 
wage  advance,  but  how  is  it  fair  to  us  who  must  enter 
the  open  market  and  buy  pig  iron  while  other  compa- 
nies control  both  ore  and  iron?  The  mills  owning  ore 
have  an  advantage  because  they  can  keep  wages  up. 
They  have  a  profit  before  we  can  start.     In  dull  times 
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the  smaller  mill  has  the  advantage  because  it  can  pick 
up  cheap  iron  and  scrap  here  and  there  and  does  not 
have  the  big  overhead  of  the  larger  mill  to  carry.  We 
will  not  quote  pending  some  clearing  of  conditions." 

The  executive  of  a  large  independent  mill  said: 
"From  the  point  of  view  of  the  self-contained  steel 
company  the  price  is  fair  to  the  Government.  Of  course 
these  prices  would  mean  a  much  lower  yield,  yet  we 
would  be  satisfied  if  we  could  operate  at  their  levels  in- 
definitely, provided  costs  do  not  advance  much  beyond 
their  present  levels.  On  Oct.  1  we  shall  advance  wages 
10  per  cent." 

Arguing  that  if  the  new  prices  were  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  Allies  alone,  the  public  would  suffer,  a 
steel  man  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  Government  to  inflict  hardship  on  the  private  con- 
sumer, but  to  help  him  with  the  low  rate  applying  to  the 
Governments. 

New  Prices  for  Best  Interests  of  All 

The  representative  of  a  manufacturer  using  large 
quantities  of  steel  took  an  optimistic  view  as  follows: 
"In  the  long  run  the  new  prices  will  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  steel  manufacturers  as  well  as  all  buyers, 
as  steel  prices  were  getting  to  a  point  which  inflicted 
a  great  hardship  to  various  leading  industries.  If  the 
rise  had  not  been  stopped,  it  would  have  eventually 
brought  disaster  through  the  collapse  of  the  entire 
manufacturing  activity.  Lower  prices  mean  additional 
activity  for  the  implement  manufacturers,  car  builders 
and  various  other  industries.  The  building  trade  can 
now  afford  to  buy  freely.  Incidentally,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve," he  said,  "the  mills  are  so  completely  sold  up  as 
has  been  intimated.  The  railroads  have  been  unable 
to  buy  cars,  but  they  can  do  so  at  the  new  prices.  In 
individual  cases  the  new  figures  will  work  some  hard- 
ship, but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  policies  must  not 
be  fixed  for  temporary  effect  but  for  ultimate  results. 
The  prices  fixed  are  to  my  mind  fair  to  producer  and 
consumer  and  if  not  mandatory  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  crux  of  the  situation  is  that  the  United 
States  is  at  war  and  every  individual  must  govern  him- 
self accordingly.  Sacrifices  for  the  common  good  must 
be  made.  Prices  of  commodities  other  than  those 
named  I  believe  will  work  out  automatically.  If  pig 
iron  is  low,  scrap  will  adjust  itself.  Of  course  those 
who  are  loaded  up  with  scrap  will  suffer.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible contracts  should  be  readjusted.  I  believe  the 
Administration  has  handled  the  situation  in  admirable 
fashion  by  beginning  at  the  foundation.  For  the 
moment  there  is  no  business  in  highly  finished 
products." 

Implement  Makers'  Views  in  the  Making 

In  the  absence  of  the  executive  chairman  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  General 
Manager  E.  W.  McCuUough  did  not  care  to  talk  at 
length  in  view  of  the  questions  yet  to  be  settled.  The 
executive  chairman  has  been  in  Washington  and  will 
reach  Chicago  Sept.  27.  There  is  some  question  whether 
the  price  fixing  will  materially  help  the  implement 
manufacturers,  one  reason  being  that  most  of  them  are 
covered  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  another  being 
that  it  may  make  deliveries  more  difficult  to  procure 
and  deliveries  are  regarded  as  more  important  than 
price.  Many  industries  which  have  been  practically 
out  of  the  market  will  seek  bars.  Mr.  McCullough  said 
that  the  implement  makers  would  come  in  Class  B, 
designated  by  the  War  Industries  Board  to  include  in- 
dustries indirectly  related  to  the  war  and  as  such  en- 
titled to  some  preference.  He  said  the  2.90c.  base  was 
of  course  more  attractive  than  what  they  had  been 
paying. 

A  company  making  rail  carbon  steel  bars  and  shapes 
states  that  it  already  has  refused  to  make  any  changes 
in  its  contracts  and  will  await  developments  before 
making  further  quotations. 

Prices  Not  Yet  Regarded  as  Maximum 

An  executive  of  a  large  local  mill  said  the  prices 
had  been  fixed  on  certain  basic  products  and  that  inas- 
much as  Judge  Gary  has  said  the  prices  are  fair,  they 
should    be    so    considered.      He    believed    the    ultimate 


working  out  of  the  agreement  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  small  mills  doing  a  finishing  business.  Deliveries 
will  continue  to  determine  prices,  where  products  are 
difficult  to  procure.  A  man  wanting  sheets,  for  in- 
stance, will  pay  the  asking  price  if  he  must  have  them. 

Warehouse  Prices 

A  representative  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  stated 
that  his  company  was  waiting  for  definite  information. 
Business  was  good,  but  their  stocks  were  not  up  to 
normal,  nearly  all  sizes  being  badly  broken. 

A  representative  of  A.  M.  Castle  &  Co.  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  jobbing  warehouses  would  continue  to 
get  material  where,  when  and  at  what  price  they  could, 
acting  as  clearing  houses  for  the  trade.  To  keep  their 
stock  at  its  allowable  minimum  level  they  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  bonus  prices  and  to  get  material  from 
all  sources  including  other  warehouses.  Their  prices 
to  the  consumer  are  predicated  on  what  they  them- 
selves paid  and  their  interpretation  of  the  new  prices 
is  that  they  apply  to  the  mills.  The  company's  con- 
tracts will  be  filled  on  the  original  basis  for  the  reason 
that  the  material  involved  has  been  bought  and  it  is 
coming  forward.  With  the  mills  filled  with  orders  for 
months  to  come  it  does  not  appear  that  the  public  will 
derive  immediate  benefit  from  the  new  prices,  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  public  which  buys  in  small  lots. 

No  pig  iron  was  sold  to-day.  From  the  representa- 
tive of  the  leading  pi'oducer,  no  statement  was  forth- 
coming. Many  consumers  of  iron  wanted  to  know 
where  they  stood  with  regard  to  their  contracts,  also 
if  contracts  for  castings  based  on  pig-iron  prices  would 
be  affected.  The  general  belief  was  that  contracts 
would  be  subject  to  no  change.  So  many  ramifications 
presented  themselves  that  sellers  decided  merely  to  sit 
tight  and  await  further  information.  The  agent  of  the 
leading  Southern  producer  was  informed  that  his  com- 
pany had  no  iron  to  sell,  which  can  be  interpreted  to 
mean  they  also  were  waiting.  It  was  admitted  that 
any  attempt  to  revise  contracts  would  result  in  a  mass 
of  confusion.  Yet  most  of  the  iron  people  asserted 
that  once  the  plan  gets  working,  it  will  be  a  good  thing. 

In  scrap  there  is  no  market,  all  prices  having  been 
shattered,  and  prominent  dealers  said  there  must  be  a 
complete  readjustment.  It  is  not  expected  that  con- 
tracts will  be  changed,  although  there  may  be  some 
annulments  through  subterfuge  of  rejection.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  mills  will  agree  on  a  reasonable  price,  prob- 
ably about  $25  in  the  East  and  $22  in  the  West  for 
melting  steel.  Unless  the  price  is  made  reasonable, 
scrap  will  not  come  out.  All  prices  of  a  week  ago  were 
held  to,  though  considered  strictly  nominal,  this  apply- 
ing to  iron  and  steel,  both  from  first  hands  and  jobbers. 

Co-operative  Regulation  with  Government  ApiJroval 

Cleveland,  Sept.  25. — Chairman  John  A.  Topping 
of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  who  is  in  Cleveland 
to-day,  made  the  following  expression:  "Th6  steel 
settlement  as  I  see  it  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  on 
the  steel  business  because  the  principle  of  co-operative 
regulation  has  been  established  with  Government  ap- 
proval. Of  course,  present  abnormal  profits  will  be 
substantially  reduced  but  a  runaway  market  condition 
has  been  prevented  and  prosperity  extended.  Further- 
more, stability  in  future  values  should  be  conserved  by 
providing  a  basis  for  orderly  liquidation  for  the  post- 
war period." 


Superior   Steel   Corporation   Earnings 

The  Superior  Steel  Corporation,  Union  Arcade 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  works  at  Carnegie,  Pa.,  has  de- 
clared an  initial  dividend  of  $1.50  quarterly  on  the  com- 
mon stock,  payable  Nov.  1.  Earnings  for  seven  months 
to  Aug.  31,  averaged  better  than  $250,000  monthly. 
Orders  ahead  fully  justify  the  belief  that  for  last  five 
months  of  year  they  will  exceed  this  figure.  Company's 
cash  position  is  strong  and  raw  materials  are  contracted 
for  at  favorable  prices.  Dividends  of  $8  per  annum  are 
being  paid  on  first  and  second  preferred  stocks  and  in 
addition  the  company  has  retired  about  $1,000,000  of 
the  preferred  stocks  this  year  out  of  earnings.  It  is 
known  several  directors  favor  a  distribution  on  the 
common  at  this  time. 
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RECORD-BREAKING  WAGES 

Steady    Upward     Trend    m    the     Youngstown 
District  Mills 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Sept.  24.— Rollers  are  now 
earning  on  an  average  about  $700  a  month  and  cor- 
respondingly high  wages  are  paid  to  all  of  the  other 
iron  and  steel  mill  workers.  The  puddlers  are  earning 
$13,30  a  ton,  and  it  is  recalled  that  the  prevailing  rate 
for  boiling  was  as  low  as  $3.50  a  ton  in  Pittsburgh 
and  the  Mahoning  Valley  in  1893. 

One  of  the  good  signs  during  these  prosperous  times 
is  that  the  steel  workers,  sheet  mill  men  and  puddlers 
are  saving  their  money,  placing  their  cash  allowance 
over  and  above  living  expenses  in  the  sound  savings 
banks  of  this  city,  buying  good  gilt-edged  Government 
bonds  and  purchasing  homes.  Many  a  mortgage  has 
been  burned  during  the  past  two  years  and  homesteads 
released  from  debt. 

While  iron  and  steel  workers  agree  that  wages  are 
good — higher  within  the  past  two  years  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  trade  in  America— yet  they 
point  to  the  lean  years  and  low  wages  that  came  regu- 
larly at  intervals  before  1914.  From  1893  to  1899, 
times  were  backward  throughout  the  country  and  mill 
work  was  poor  in  the  Mahoning  Valley.  Then  came 
such  consolidations  as  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
and  later  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  the 
autumn  of  1900,  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  was 
incorporated.  From  that  time  on,  the  steel  trade  has 
not  had  such  violent  changes.  Only  two  bad  strikes  in 
the  sheet  industry  within  the  past  decade  have  occurred 
to  mar  this  record. 

When  the  European  war  broke  out,  steel  manufac- 
turers turned  to  the  manufacture  of  shrapnel  bar. 
Steel  billets  used  in  ammunition  making  brought  a  high 
price  at  the  mills.  This  making  of  steel  into  ammuni- 
tion caused  a  shortage  for  the  manufactured  product 
and  sheet  and  tinplate  plants  suffered,  many  being 
closed  down  at  intervals.  To  help  the  situation,  about 
three  years  ago  sheet  and  tinplate  workers  took  a  re- 
duction amounting  to  about  14  per  cent,  so  as  to  keep 
the  mills  going. 

Bi-Monthly  Examinations 

However,  for  the  past  two  years,  business  in  these 
departments  has  been  good.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  men  is  due  to  the  bi-monthly  examinations  of  the 
sales  sheets  of  the  big  mills,  which  provide  a  schedule 
of  wages  based  on  the  selling  price  of  bar  iron,  steel 
sheets  and  tinplate.  This  plan  was  first  inaugurated 
many  years  ago  to  give  iron  and  steel  workers  the 
benefit,  of  a  rising  market;  also  to  adjust  wages  in  a 
declining  market,  this  being  considered  the  most  equita- 
ble basis  on  which  to  fix  a  just  compensation  for  the 
toilers,  as  well  as  protecting  the  mill  owners. 

The  present  princely  wages  of  sheet  and  tinplate 
workers,  which  have  risen  more  than  32  per  cent  within 
the  past  three  months,  are  caused  by  the  demand  for 
sheet  steel  and  tinplate,  due  largely  to  America's  plunge 
into  the  war  requiring  the  building  of  ships  and  canton- 
ments, increasing  the  manufacture  of  auto  trucks  and 
supplying  cooking  utensils  for  the  military  camps. 

When  the  existing  wage  scale  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  with  the 
manufacturers  was  agreed  upon,  the  base  rate  for 
sheets  in  the  market  was  fixed  at  $2.15  a  hundred 
pounds.  With  tinplate,  $3.50  for  a  box  of  100  lb.  was 
the  base.  The  base  rate  for  the  bar  iron  scale  was  a 
Ic.  card.  The  reason  for  the  wage  advances  can  be 
clearly  understood  with  August  30,  1917,  examination 
showing  that  bar  iron  was  selling  on  a  2.75c  card;  on 
Sept.  10,  steel  sheets  were  selling  on  an  average  5c. 
card,  and  tinplate  was  selling  at  $7.75  a  box  of  100  lb. 

The  following  compilation  shows  how  the  wages  of 
sheet  and  tinplate  workers  and  puddlers  have  advanced 
under  the  GO  days  settlements  through  1916  and  1917: 

Jan.  14,  1916,  sheet  workers  received  advance  of  2 
per  cent;  no  change  in  the  wages  of  tinplate  workers. 

Puddlers  wages  were  based  on  a  1.40c  card  which 
entitled  them  to  $6.90  a  ton  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary of  that  year. 


The  next  settlement,  in  March,  gave  sheet  workers 
an  advance  of  five  points,  or  IVi  per  cent,  and  tinplate 
workers  3  per  cent.  Bar  iron  was  selling  on  a  1.86c. 
card,  which  entitled  puddlers  to  $8.80  a  ton. 

On  May  10,  1916,  sheet  workers  received  an  advance 
of  TVz  per  cent  and  tinplate  workers  none.  The  wages 
of  puddlers  increased  to  $9.30  on  a  card  of  1.95c. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  next  examination  gave 
sheet  workers  6  per  cent  advance,  while  tinplate  work- 
ers received  8  per  cent.  Sept.  10,  the  examination  gave 
sheet  mill  workers  an  increase  of  two  points  and  tin- 
plate  workers  3  per  cent.  Puddlers'  wages  advanced  to 
$9.55  a  ton  on  a  2c.  card. 

Nov.  10,  1916,  sheet  mill  workers  received  an  in- 
crease of  1  per  cent.  Tinplate  workers  got  the  same 
wage  concession. 

More  Increases  Come 

At  the  examination  held  Jan.  10,  1917,  sheet  work- 
ers' wages  were  advanced  one  point  and  tinplate  work- 
ers' 3  per  cent.  The  wages  of  puddlers  advanced  75 
cents  a  ton,  on  a  2.15c.  card. 

At  the  following  examination  March  10,  the  wage* 
of  sheet  mill  workers  jumped  15  per  cent  and  tinplate 
workers  about  14  per  cent.  Wages  of  puddlers  advan- 
ced about  $1  a  ton,  on  a  2.35c.  card. 

It  developed  in  the  examination  of  May  10, 1917,  that 
sheet  workers  were  entitled  to  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  and  tinplate  workers  to  about  16  per  cent.  At  the 
following  examination  July  10,  sheet  mill  workers  drew 
an  increase  of  IGVz  per  cent  and  tinplate  workers  22  per 
cent.  The  wages  of  puddlers  advanced  to  $12.30  a  ton. 
At  the  August,  1917,  examination  puddlers'  wages 
advanced  to  $13.30  a  ton,  on  a  2.75c.  card.  Tinplate 
workers  received  Sept.  10  another  increase  of  16  per 
cent  and  sheet  workers  16  V^  per  cent.  Wages  of  sheet 
mill  workers  were  found  to  be  89  per  cent  above  the 
base  at  the  close  of  the  September  examination. 

During  the  Civil  war  when  iron  was  selling  as  high 
as  $168  a  ton,  puddlers  received  for  a  few  months  from 
$8  to  $9  a  ton.  It  was  not  until  May,  1916,  that  this 
rate  was  exceeded  by  puddlers  of  the  present  day.  Iron 
workers  of  long  ago  recall  that  the  nailors,  the  men 
who  ground  and  took  care  of  the  knives  in  the  nail  ma- 
chines, where  cut  nail  factories  were  maintained,  were 
considered  the  proud  princes  of  the  trade  in  their  day. 
Nailors  received  as  high  as  $18  and  $20  a  day.  Then 
came  the  guide  mill  rollers  in  charge  of  two  and  three 
mills,  earning  from  $50  to  $60  a  day  at  a  period  when 
money  counted  for  much  more  than  to-day.  In  the 
eighties  there  came  a  strike  which  did  away  with  the 
two-job  system  and  then  the  rollers  had  their  earnings 
reduced  correspondingly. 


News  of  the  Labor  World 

A  special  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  Wisconsin  to  employers  of  the 
State,  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  poor  shop 
lighting  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  accidents  and 
results  in  much  waste  and  inefficiency.  The  bulletin 
gives  shop  superintendents  information  regarding  good 
lighting  at  minimum  expense,  and  urges  that  adequate 
natural  light  be  provided  to  avoid  use  of  artificial 
illumination  during  the  day-time. 

Riveters  at  the  plant  of  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
Edge  Moor,  Md.,  have  received  an  increase  of  four  cents 
per  hour. 

The  Pennsylvania  &  Reading  Railroad  has  advanced' 
the  wages  of  shop  employees  at  its  Rutherford,  Pa., 
shops  two  cents  an  hour;  piece  work  men  at  the  shops 
will  receive  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  on  earnings. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  has  advanced- 
the  wages  of  employees  at  its  Reading,  Pa.,  shops  from 
one  to  three  cents  an  hour.  About  3000  men  are 
affected. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  now  employing  a 
number  of  women  at  its  shops  at  Todd's  Cut,  near 
Wilmington,  Del.,  as  machinists'  helpers.  The  local' 
plants  of  the  Pullman  Co.  and  the  Eastern  Malleable 
Iron  Co.,  in  the  same  district,  are  also  engaging  women 
for  shop   work  formerly  handled  by   men.     At  both> 
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plants  the  women  are  being  trained  to  execute  the 
lighter  branches  of  work  in  the  machine  shops.  The 
du  Pont  Powder  Co.  has  arranged  for  the  employment 
of  more  than  200  women  at  its  Carney's  Point  plant. 

The  Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc  and 
Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  posted  no- 
tices in  its  three  plants  that  the  company  will  continue 
in  force  the  policies  of  all  employees  who  may  be  called 
to  serve  in  the  new  National  army,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  them  last  April,  under  the  group  insurance 
plan.  The  company  will  continue  to  pay  the  premiums 
and  in  case  of  misfortune,  the  full  amount  of  the  policy 
will  be  paid  to  the  specified  beneficiary. 

The  Aluminum  Castings  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has 
filled  the  depleted  ranks  of  its  foundry  force  with  girls 
and  young  women,  about  25  of  whom  now  are  employed 
at  core-making. 

About  75  of  the  100  machinists  employed  by  the 
P.  H.  and  F.  M.  Roots  blower  works,  Connersville,  Ind., 
went  on  strike,  Sept.  17,  after  waiting  two  weeks  for 
a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  The  company  is  hold- 
ing conferences  with  its  former  employees. 

The  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  taken  out  group  insurance  for  about  1400 
employees.  The  employees  will  be  covered  for  $500 
each  after  six  months'  service,  $600  after  the  first  year, 
and  $100  additional  each  year  thereafter. 

The  strike  of  puddlers  at  the  plant  of  the  Reading 
Iron  Co.  has  recently  been  settled  by  advancing  the 
wages  from  $9.75  to  $11  per  ton.  When  the  men  went 
on  strike  they  demanded  $11.50  per  ton  and  later  in- 
creased this  to  $12  per  ton. 

The  John  Wood  Mfg.  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  has 
voluntarily  advanced  the  wages  of  employees  about  10 
per  cent,  to  extend  over  a  period  of  six  months. 

The  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.  has  increased  the 
wages  of  all  employees  at  its  Gibbstown,  N.  J.,  plant 
10  per  cent.  This  is  the  third  advance  in  wages  at  the 
works  in  two  years,  besides  a  special  bonus  allotment. 

About  300  employees  of  the  Morse  Chain  Co., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  declared  a  strike,  Sept.  18,  with  demand 
for  higher  wages. 
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Chrome  Ore  Shipments  from  California 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  produc- 
tion of  chrome  ore  in  the  West  ever  since  the  war 
started,  California  being  the  largest  producer.  Oregon 
and  Wyoming  have  mined  small  amounts,  with  a  small 
production  coming  also  from  Canada  and  Maryland. 
The  most  accessible  California  fields  were  worked  in 
1915  to  nearly  their  fullest  extent,  and  1916  practically 
exhausted  all  the  easily  accessible  chrome  deposits  in 
that  State.  This  year,  however,  some  other  deposits 
have  been  opened  up,  notably  those  in  Del  Norte 
county,  which  have  been  recognized  for  some  time  to 
be  the  largest  deposits  in  the  State.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  transport  the  ore  there  by  trucks  or  teams 
to  seaboard,  the  port  being  Crescent  City,  which  has 
no  rail  connections.  The  ore  must  be  hauled  down 
from  this  port  to  San  Francisco  and  then  by  rail  to 
the  Eastern  consumers  and  the  mining,  hauling  and 
transportation  is  a  serious  problem.  R.  D.  Adams  of 
San  Francisco  is  working  the  Del  Norte  chrome  de- 
posits and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  7000 
tons  of  this  valuable  ore  in  the  deposits,  which  will 
be  shipped  out  this  year. 


The  McLain  Carter  Furnace  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has 
been  organized  by  David  McLain,  705  Goldsmith  Build- 
ing, Milwaukee,  inventor  of  the  McLain  system  of  manu- 
facturing semi-steel.  The  capital  stock  of  the  new 
company  is  $5,000,  and  the  objects  are  to  design,  con- 
struct and  market  open-hearth  furnaces  and  other  melt- 
ing devices  and  appliances.  Frank  Carter,  Fred  G. 
Schmidt  and  Earl  F.  Rosendahl  appear  as  corporators 
with  Mr.  McLain,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  foundry  engineering  for  several  years. 


G.   BURTON    HALL 


G.  Burton  Hall,  for  15 
years  an  official  of  the  Cortland 
Grinding  Wheel  Corporation, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  died  Sept.  19, 
after  several  months'  illness 
with  pernicious  anemia.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  company,  forming 
many  of  the  selling  agencies 
now  connected  with  the  com- 
pany. His  first  territory  pre- 
vious to  1909  was  in  the  South- 
ern States,  but  for  the  last 
eight  years  he  had  worked  in 
Western  territory,  covering^ 
Duluth,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  De- 
troit   and    other    centers,    with 


headquarters  at  Chicago.    The  interment  was  in  Spring 
field,  Mass. 

Russell  Dale,  for  the  past  five  years  manager  of 
sales  of  the  Rich  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  died  Sept.  22  from 
the  effects  of  a  bullet  wound  inflicted  by  a  negro  em- 
ployee of  a  garage  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Dale  had  occasion 
to  reprove  the  negro  who,  without  warning,  got  a  re- 
volver and  fired.  Prior  to  being  connected  with  the 
Rich  Tool  Co.,  Mr.  Dale  was  Chicago  manager  for  the 
Carpenter  Steel  Co.  He  was  43  years  old,  and  leaves 
a  wife  and  one  daughter. 

Richard  Biefeld,  vice-president  Otto  Biefeld  Co., 
Watertown,  Wis.,  and  for  more  than  25  years  prominent 
in  the  structural  iron  and  boiler  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  Northwest,  died  Sept.  14  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  on  Aug.  16,  1859, 
and  went  to  Watertown  with  his  brother,  Otto,  in  1882, 
in  which  year  the  present  Biefeld  shops  were  estab- 
lished. 

John  W.  Stoddard,  79  years,  a  lifetime  resident  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Sept.  18. 
He  was  president  of  the  Dayton  Automobile  Co.  until 
the  time  of  its  absorption  by  the  Maxwell  Motor  Car  Co. 
At  one  time  he  was  also  president  of  the  American 
Stoker  Co.,  Dayton,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
a  director  in  several  prominent  Ohio  manufacturing 
firms. 

William  Wallace  Melvin,  76  years  old,  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  45  years,  died  Sept.  16  of  heart 
failure  at  his  home  in  that  city.  Mr.  Melvin  was  born 
in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  was  for  51  years  connected  with 
the  sales  department  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 


A  Patriotic  Company 

All  of  the  officials  of  Coleman-Shoemaker-Mead,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  dealer  in  new  and  rebuilt  machinery,  and 
five  other  important  men  have  voluntarily  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  and  the  company  will  sus- 
pend its  business  after  its  present  stock  of  machinery 
has  been  disposed  of.  In  addition  to  the  general  ma- 
chinery business  carried  on  by  the  company,  it  is  dis- 
trict representative  of  the  Ames  Iron  Works,  which  will 
carry  on  its  business  in  the  office  now  used  by  Coleman- 
Shoemaker-Mead,  Inc.,  until  the  end  of  hostilities,  at 
which  time  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Ames  Iron  Works 
to  have  its  present  representative  resume  that  relation. 
The  shop  at  Tacony,  Pa.,  will  also  be  closed.  The  men 
who  have  gone  into  the  service  are  as  follows:  R.  F. 
Coleman,  president,  first  lieutenant.  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment; F.  F.  Shoemaker,  vice-president,  United  States 
Naval  Reserves;  C.  S.  Groove,  3rd,  captain,  U.  S. 
Marines;  Leonard  Tissot,  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve;  Rudolph  Leibic,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserves;  R.  M. 
Harper,  machinery  inspector,  U.  S.  Naval  Shipping 
Board;  Paul  Tiers,  Medical  Corps,  Naval  Reserves. 
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SALES  CONTRACTS  AND  THE  LAW 


Rights  of  Buyers  and   Sellers   Are  Determined 

by  Courts 

By  a.  L.  H.  Street 

Duty  of  Rescinding  Buyer. — A  purchaser  of  ma- 
chinery is  not  entitled  to  cancel  his  purchase  on  the 
ground  of  fraudulent  representations  made  by  the 
seller's  representative,  unless  he  returns  or  offers  to 
return  the  machinery  at  the  place  where  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  him  by  the  seller,  (Kansas  Supreme  Court, 
June  9,  1917.  Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Co.  vs. 
Schierkolk.     165  Pacific  Reporter,  854.) 

Actionable  Character  of  Machinery  Seller's  Repre^ 
sentations. — The  seller  of  machinery  under  warranty 
as  to  its  condition  or  efficiency  is  liable  in  damages  for 
a  breach  of  the  warranty,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  statements  in  question  may  have  been  made  in 
good  faith.  A  representation  by  a  manufacturer  that 
a  machine  when  equipped  with  certain  attachments  will 
develop  certain  power  is  actionable,  if  untrue,  it  not 
being  regarded  as  a  mere  expression  of  opinion. 
(Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  June  29,  1917.  Helvetia 
Copper  Co.  vs.  Hart-Parr  Co.  163  Northwestern  Re- 
porter, 665.) 

Buyer's  Remedy  Against  Defect  in  Machinery. — A 
buyer  of  machinery  by  retaining  and  using  it,  after 
learning  of  defects  in  it,  waived  any  right  to  rescind 
his  purchase  when  later  sued  for  the  price.  His  only 
remedy  was  a  counterclaim  for  the  amount  necessary 
to  so  repair  the  machinery  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
condition  it  was  represented  as  being  in  at  the  time  of 
the  sale.  (Mississippi  Supreme  Court,  May  14,  1917. 
Alig  vs.  Lackey.     75  Southern  Reporter,  139.) 

Phases  of  Machinery  Warranties. — The  fact  that 
a  buyer  of  machinery  has  signed  a  memorandum  in- 
dicating satisfaction  with  machinery  delivered  to  him 
is  not  conclusive  against  him  on  the  question  whether 
the  machinery  was  in  the  condition  represented  by  the 
seller,  the  memorandum  being  merely  evidence  to  be 
weighed  against  the  buyer  in  case  of  controversy.  Fail- 
ure of  the  buyer  of  a  machine  to  give  notice  in  writing 
within  ten  days  of  discovery  of  a  defect,  as  required 
by  the  contract  of  sale,  does  not  preclude  him  from 
rescinding  his  purchase  on  account  of  defects  of  which 
the  seller  had  actual  notice.  But  under  a  contract  call- 
ing for  a  sale  of  two  machines,  and  expressly  stating 
that  the  agreement  shall  be  divisible  as  to  each,  failure 
of  one  to  come  up  to  the  warranty  under  which  it  was 
sold  does  not  entitle  the  buyer  to  cancel  as  to  both, 
if  the  other  does  conform  to  the  warranty  and  can  be 
used  without  the  defective  one.  (Washington  Supreme 
Court,  June  4,  1&17.  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 
vs.  Scott.     165  Pacific  Reporter,  485.) 

Implied  Warranties  of  Fitness  of  Things  for  Buyer's 
Intended  Use. — Where  a  seller  of  articles,  acting  at 
the  request  of  the  buyer,  undertakes  to  furnish  goods 
suited  to  particular  use,  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
by  the  seller  that  the  goods  will  be  reasonably  well 
adapted  to  that  use.  But  where  the  articles  are  merely 
sold  by  description,  without  any  view  to  the  buyer's 
intended  use  of  them  for  any  particular  purpose,  the 
seller  is  not  liable  for  any  failure  of  the  goods  to  prove 
suited  to  the  buyer's  needs,  if  they  conform  to  such  de- 
scription. Hence,  if  plaintiffs,  desiring  tubing  to  be 
used  in  a  certain  oil  well,  relied  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  defendant,  as  seller,  that  certain  tubing  should  be 
used  and  bought  the  necessary  quantity,  failure  of 
the  tubing  to  prove  to  be  appropriate  for  the  intended 
use  gives  the  buyer  a  valid  claim  against  the  seller. 
And  if  the  contract  called  for  tubing  of  certain  ma- 
terial and  weight,  but  tubing  of  lighter  weight  and 
inferior  quality  was  furnished  by  the  seller  and  inno- 
cently used  by  the  buyer,  resulting  in  destruction  of 
the  well  through  breaking  of  the  tubing,  the  seller  is 
liable  for  the  resulting  loss.  (West  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals,  May  23,  1917.  Schuffner  vs.  Na- 
tional Supply  Co.  92  Southeastern  Reporter,  580.) 
So  the  seller  of  a  water  pump  impliedly  warrants  that 
it  is  reasonably  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  pump- 
ing water,  but  a  warranty  that  a  pump  would  lift 
500  gallons  of  water  each  minute  from  a  well  was  not 


broken  where  failure  to  attain  that  capacity  was  due 
to  abnormal  conditions  and  the  filling  of  the  well  with 
loose  sand  which  disturbed  operation  of  the  pump. 
(California  Supreme  Court,  May  16,  1917.  Smith- 
Booth-Usher  Co.  vs.  Los  Angeles  Ice  &  Cold  Storage 
Co.     165  Pacific  Reporter,  430.) 

Contracting  Parties  Must  Agree  on  Terms  of  Pay- 
ment.— There  was  no  enforceable  contract  for  a  sale  of 
aluminum  bars  under  verbal  negotiations,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  letters,  where  the  letters  differed  on 
the  point  as  to  whether  payment  was  to  be  made  in 
cash  or  through  sight  draft.  (New  York  Supreme 
Court,  Appellate  Term,.  May  29,  1917.  Harris  vs. 
Walker  M.  Levett  Co.  165  New  York  Supplement, 
317.) 

Oral  Modification  of  Written  Contracts. — A  writ- 
ten contract  for  sale  of  drill  presses,  to  be  delivered 
May  1,  was  subject  to  modification  by  a  later  verbal 
agreement  under  which  the  time  for  delivery  was  ex- 
tended to  May  10  in  consideration  of  a  two  per  cent 
deduction  from  the  price  originally  agreed  upon.  (New 
York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division,  May  4,  1917. 
Ballard  vs.  Friedeberg.  164  New  York  Supplement, 
912.) 

Validity  of  Payment  to  Seller's  Agent. — Even  if  a 
sales  agent  was  not  authorized  under  his  arrangements 
with  his  principal  to  collect  for  goods  sold  by  him, 
omission  of  the  principal  to  object  to  expressed  inten- 
tion by  a  customer  to  make  payment  to  an  agent  pre- 
cluded the  principal  from  afterward  denying  the  agent's 
authority  in  this  respect  as  against  the  customer. 
(California  District  Court  of  Appeal,  April  3,  1917. 
Fred  Medart  Manufacturing  Co.  vs.  Weary  &  Alford 
Co.     165  Pacific  Reporter,  35.) 

Salesman's  Authority  to  Close  Contract. — If  a  man- 
ufacturing company,  after  initiating  negotiations  to 
sell  iron  work  to  a  customer,  wrote  the  latter  that  it 
was  sending  a  salesman  to  call  upon  him,  the  company 
impliedly  held  the  salesman  out  as  being  authorized  to 
make  a  binding  contract  of  sale.  (Arkansas  Supreme 
Court.  March  26,  1917.  Chattanooga  Roofing  & 
Foundry  Co.  vs.  Porter.  193  Southwestern  Reporter, 
797.) 

Verbal  Explanation  of  Written  Contracts. — Al- 
though a  written  contract  for  a  sale  of  machinery  or 
other  personal  property  cannot  be  contradicted  as  to 
its  plain  terms  by  showing  some  oral  negotiations  at 
variance  with  such  terms,  it  is  always  permissible  to 
explain  ambiguities  in  written  instruments.  Hence,  un- 
der a  written  contract  for  a  sale  of  a  "boiler  and  at- 
tachments thereto,"  oral  statements  will  be  received 
by  a  court  to  show  what  things  were  intended  to  be  sold 
under  the  designation,  "attachments."  (Georgia  Court 
of  Appeals,  June  18,  1917.  Strickland  vs.  McElveen. 
93  Southeastern  Reporter,  24.) 

Acceptance  of  Pipe  Sold — Rights  of  Non-Resident 
Corporations. — Under  a  contract  for  a  sale  of  pipe  to 
be  used  by  a  city  for  waterworks  purposes,  with  pro- 
vision for  testing  the  pipe  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
water  commissioner  after  being  laid,  final  acceptance  of 
the  material  by  the  city  cannot  be  based  upon  the  fact 
that  a  representative  of  the  city  tested  the  pipe  while 
it  was  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  statutes 
of  Missouri,  which  forbid  non-resident  corporations  to 
do  business  in  the  State  without  first  obtaining  a  license 
to  do  so,  do  not  apply  to  a  company  having  no  place 
of  business  in  the  State  and  merely  filling  a  contract 
for  sale  of  goods  to  be  shipped  into  the  State,  where 
the  contract  is  fulfilled  by  loading  on  cars  in  another 
State  goods  conforming  to  the  agreement.  (Missouri 
Supreme  Court,  June  30,  1917.  City  of  St.  Louis  vs. 
Parker  Washington  Co.  196  Southwestern  Reporter, 
767.) 

Damages  for  Refusing  to  Receive  Goods. — Where  on 
a  buyer's  refusal  to  receive  goods  bargained  for,  the 
seller  is  able  to  dispose  of  them  at  once  in  the  market, 
he  cannot  hold  the  buyer  liable  for  enhanced  damages 
resulting  from  a  decline  in  market  values.  But,  regard- 
less of  actual  damage,  a  seller  is  always  entitled  to 
recover  at  least  nominal  damages  for  the  buyer's  un- 
justified refusal  to  accept  delivery.  (Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  June  29,  1917.  Centennial 
Electric  Co.  vs.  Morse.  116  Northeastern  Reporter, 
OOI.) 
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SHIPBUILDERS  ARE  BUYING 


Fore  River  Plant  to  Be  Greatly  Enlarged 


Chester   and   Merchant   Companies   to   Purchase 

Punch-Shop  Equipment — $600,000  Tool 

Order  Placed  in  Chicago  Market 

Buying  of  machinery  and  machine  tools  for  Govern- 
ment work  took  another  spurt  in  the  past  week  with 
the  issuing  of  a  list  of  requirements  for  a  complete 
new  shipbuilding  plant  to  be  built  by  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  adjoining  its  present  yard 
at  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  torpedo  boat  destroyers  will 
be  built  for  the  United  States  Navy.  The  inquiry  covers 
300  or  more  machine  tools,  plate-working  machines, 
hydraulic  machines,  etc.,  which  will  cost  about  $1,000,- 
000.  Another  list  will  follow  covering  the  crane  re- 
quirements. It  is  said  that  54  cranes,  including  a  good 
many  of  the  I-beam  type  for  hoists,  will  be  purchased. 

Another  interesting  development  of  the  week  was 
the  placing  of  a  blanket  order  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  by  the  Minneapolis 
Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  will 
require  about  $600,000  worth  of  machine  tools  to  take 
care  of  large  shell  contracts. 

The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Bristol,  Pa.,  have 
issued  lists  of  punch-shop  machines,  the  former  list  cov- 
ering 30  machines  and  the  latter  60.  Bids  have  already 
been  taken  and  orders  will  be  placed  soon. 

The  American  International  Corporation  has  opened 
a  temporary  purchasing  office  in  the  Bellevue- Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  and  will,  it  is  understood,  soon  place 
orders  for  cranes  and  punch-shop  machinery  for  its 
shipyard  at  Hog  Island.  The  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co., 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  will  buy  equipment  for  the 
plant  which  it  will  establish  on  the  Newark  Meadows 
in  co-operation  with  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  will  issue  additional 
lists  soon,  covering  further  requirements,  including 
cranes  and  machine  tools.  The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  buying  for  the  Housatonic  Ship- 
building Co.,  Bridgeport,  in  which  Simon  Lake,  the  sub- 
marine builder,  is  interested. 

Other  shipbuilding  purchases  are  expected  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  plan  of  the  Navy  Department  to  provide  for 
expansion  of  present  shipbuilding  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  construction  of  150  torpedo  boat  destroyers. 

The  orders  placed  by  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering 
Corporation,  New  York,  are  said  to  have  totalled  736 
machine  tools,  all  of  which  will  be  shipped  to  the 
Brasier  and  Renault  automobile  factories  in  France, 
there  to  be  used  on  airplane  engine  work  for  the  United 
States  Government.  Italian  airplane  engine  factories 
are    expected    to    be    in    the    market    soon    for    tools. 


Edoardo  Fucito,  an  engineer,  Hotel  Seville,  New  York, 
will  buy  eight  grinders  for  shipment  to  an  Italian  air- 
plane engine  works. 

Buying  on  the  lists  recently  issued  by  the  General 
Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Simplex 
Automobile  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  still  pending. 

The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  operated  by  Henry  M. 
Leland  and  son,  and  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  both 
of  Detroit,  have  placed  orders  aggregating  $200,000  in 
the  Cleveland  market.  Among  their  purchases  were 
50  multiple  spindle  drilling  machines. 

New  shell  contracts  have  been  given  out  recently  by 
the  Government.  In  addition  to  large  contracts  received 
by  the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  American  Shell  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  have 
received  contracts.  The  American  Shell  Co.,  which  has 
taken  over  the  shell  department  of  the  East  Jersey  Pipe 
Corporation,  will,  it  is  understood,  make  2,000,000  shells 
and  will  work  three  8-hr.  shifts  per  day.  Some  new 
equipment  may  be  bought. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  con- 
tinuing its  buying  for  a  locomotive  shop  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  France. 

The  Eisemann  Magneto  Co.,  Brooklyn,  is  in  the 
market  for  machine  tools.  The  Safety  Car  Heating 
&  Lighting  Co.  is  buying  for  its  Jersey  City  plant, 
where  electric  axle  lights  for  railroad  cars  are  manu- 
factured. 

Mitsubishi  Goshi  Kaishi,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
will  purchase  equipment  for  steel  plants  in  Japan,  where 
shipbuilding  companies  are  planning  to  roll  their  own 
plates  and  shapes  instead  of  depending  upon  a  supply 
from  the  United  States,  from  which  they  are  now  cut 
off  by  embargo. 

The  Erie  Forge  Co.,  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foun- 
dry Co.  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  have 
bought  tools  in  the  Cleveland  market  in  the  past  week. 
Manufacturers  of  aluminum  products  in  Cleveland  vicin- 
ity have  received  inquiries  from  the  Government  for 
1,000,000  to  2,000,000  aluminum  army  canteens.  The 
Kelly-Springfield  Truck  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  Army  Signal  Corps  for  3000 
chasses  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 

The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  bought  six  cranes  of  10  to  30-ton  capacity 
from  the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co.  for  its  gun-machining 
plant.  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  who  have 
a  gun  carriage  contract,  have  bought  two  10-ton  cranes. 
The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  has 
placed  an  order  for  five  cranes  for  the  Watertown  Ar- 
senal and  has  also  bought  a  90-ton  traveling  crane  for 
the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  The  Penn  Seaboard  Steel 
Corporation,  Chester,  Pa.,  will  buy  four  30-ton  cranes 
and  the  General  Electric  Co.  will  buy  several  smaller 
cranes  for  various  shops  and  a  75-ton  crane  for  export 
to  Russia. 
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New  York 

New  York,  Sept  25. 

Inquiries  covering  equipment  for  a  complete  new  ship- 
building plant  to  be  built  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  adjacent  to  its  present  plant  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
and  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers 
for  the  United  States  Navy,  have  been  sent  out.  Cranes, 
plate-working  machinery,  hydraulic  machinery  and  probably 
300  or  more  machine  tools  will  be  required.  The  crane  list, 
it  is  understood,  will  cover  about  54  cranes  of  various  types, 
many  of  which  are  to  be  small  I-beams  with  hoists.  Pur- 
chases to  be  made  will  total  $1,000,000  or  more.  In  view  of 
the  plans  of  the  Navy  Department  to  build  about  150  de- 
stroyers, and  the  necessity  for  expansion  of  present  shipbuild- 
ing facilities  to  take  care  of  this  work,  it  is  expected  that 
other  shipbuilding  companies  may  come  into  the  market  soon 
for  large   requirements.. 

The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Company,  with  plant  at  Chester, 
Pa.,  and  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  with  plant  at 
Bristol,  Pa.,  are  both  in  the  market  for  punch-shop  machinery. 
The  Chester  list  covers  about  30  machines  and  the  Merchant 
list  contains  60.  Bids  on  the  former  closed  on  Sept.  22  and 
on  the  latter  will  close  Sept.   26. 

The  American  International  Corporation,  120  Broadway, 
has  opened  a  temporary  purchasing  office  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  and  will,  it  is  understood,  soon 
place  orders  for  cranes  and  punch-shop  machinery.  Boom- 
type  cranes  or  derricks  will  be  used  for  the  shipways.  The 
Lackawanna  Bridge  Co,,  2  Rector  Street,  will  purchase  equip- 
ment for  the  shipbuilding  plant  which  it  will  build  on  the 
Newark  Meadows  in  co-operation  with  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  54  Dey  Street,  New  York, 
has  not  yet  issued  lists  of  additional  requirements,  including 
cranes  and  machine  tools.  The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  making  purchases  for  the  Housatonic 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  same  city,  in  which  Simon  Lake,  the  sub- 
marine boat   builder,    is   interested. 

Orders  placed  by  the  J.  G.  "White  Engineering  Corporation, 
New  York,  for  airplane  work  in  France  are  said  to  have  been 
as  follows:  126  grinders,  194  lathes,  60  turret  lathes,  97  mill- 
ing machines,  45  automatic  lathes,  17  boring  mills,  2  tool 
grinders,  885  drill  presses,  57  gear  cutters,  53  miscellaneous 
tools — a  total  of  736.  These  tools  are  going  into  the  plants 
of  the  Brasier  Automobile  Co.  and  the  Renault  Automobile 
Co.  instead  of  into  a  new  plant,  which  it  was  at  first  under- 
stood would  be  built  in  France  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  will  be  used  for  building  and  repairing  Ameri- 
can airplane  engines.  There  have  been  "feelers"  put  out 
during  the  past  week  by  airplane  engine  makers  in  Italy, 
who  will  probably  require  a  large  number  of  machine  tools 
for  expansion  of  that  country's  airplane-building  program. 
Edoardo  Fucito,  engineer.  Hotel  Seville,  New  York,  is  in  the 
market  for  eight  grinders,  which  are  to  be  shipped  to  an 
airplane  engine  factory  in  Italy.  The  General  Vehicle  Co. 
and  Simplex  Automobile  Co.  lists  for  airplane  engine  work 
are  still  pending.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
tive force  of  the  Simplex  Automobile  Co.  is  said  to  have  de- 
layed purchasing  by  that  company. 

The  American  Shell  Co.,  which  has  taken  over  the  shell 
department  of  the  East  Jersey  Pipe  Corporation,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  has  received  a  Government  contract  for  about  2,000,000 
shells  and  will  work  three  8-hr.  shifts.  Some  new  equipment 
will  probably  be  bought. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  still  plac- 
ing orders  for  equipment  for  the  Government  locomotive  shop 
to  be  erected  In  France. 

The  Elsemann  Magrneto  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  taken  in- 
creased floor  space  in  the  Bush  Terminal  and  Is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  machine  tools.  The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting 
Co.,  New  York,  Is  buying  for  Its  plant  In  Jersey  City,  where 
an  electric  axle  light  for  railroad  cars  is  manufactured. 

Some  of  the  smaller  machine  tools  are  In  better  supply 
and  In  a  few  Instances  can  be  delivered  from  stock.  This 
is  true  especially  of  certain  makes  of  lathes  up  to  24  In. 
There  is  still  a  pronounced  scarcity  of  all  large  tools  and 
among  the  smaller  tools  radial  drills,  milling  machines  and 
drill  presses  of  standard  makes  are  not  to  be  had  for  early 
flellvcry.  Grinders,  which  until  recently  could  h<-  hsd  in  two 
or  three  months,  are  now  four  or  Ave  months  off. 

Purchases  of  steel-making  equipment  for  use  In  Japan  will 
be  made  In  this  country.  Hhlpbulldlng  Intf^reHt.s  In  that 
country  are  planning  to  make  fhi-lr  own  steel  and  roll  their 
plates  and  shapes  Instead  of  depending  on  the  United  States, 
which  now  has  an  embargo  against  shipment  of  plates. 
Mitsubishi  GoshI  KalshI,  180  Broadway,  New  York,  expw.ts  to 
huy  rolling  mill  equipment,  cranes,  etc. 

It  to  reported  that  the  United  States  Government  may 
soon    mak*-    larg'*    iMirrhases    of    loroinotlve    and    gantry    type 


cranes  for  terminal  facilities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Cran* 
busine.sH  Is  exceedingly  active.  Several  goo<l-Hized  crane 
contracts  have  been  closed  during  the  past  week.  The  Pool* 
Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  bought  three  10-ton, 
two  15-ton  and  one  30-ton  overhead  electric  shop  cranes  from 
the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co.  for  use  In  machining  heavy 
guns  for  the  United  States  Navy.  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  who  have  a  contract  for  gun  carriages,  have 
I)ought  two  10-ton  cranes  from  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane 
&  Mfg.  Co.  The  Milwaukee  company  has  also  received  an 
order  from  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  for 
five  10  and  20-ton  cranes  for  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  Three 
other  cranes  of  30  and  40-ton  capacity  are  still  to  be  bought. 
Bids  were  closed  recently.  The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineer- 
ing Corporation  has  also  bought  one  6-motor  90-ton  electric 
traveling  crane  for  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Philadel- 
l)hia.  The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  has  placed  an 
order  for  a  1^^  cu.  yd.  grab  bucket  crane  for  use  at  Omaha, 
Neb.  The  General  Electric  Co.  will  buy  several  small  cranea 
for  Schenectady,  West  Lynn  and  Pittsfield  plants  and  a  75- 
ton  crane  for  export  to  Russia.  The  Penn  Seaboard  Steel 
Corporation,  Chester,  Pa.,  will  buy  four  30-ton  cranes  and 
.steel-making  equipment. 

The  Holllngsworth  Wheel  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  machine  to  roll  or  cut  threads  1  in.  long  on  bolts 
or  rods  \i  in.  in  diameter. 

The  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  Pearl  Street,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  changes  in  machinery  and  equipment  at 
its  Beebe  Island  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fuses  of  the 
French  type.  Heretofore  the  works  have  been  used  for  the 
production  of  fuses  of  English  type. 

The  Canisteo  Iron  Works,  Canisteo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $15,000  to  operate  a  foundry  and 
metal-working  plant.  H.  M.  Baker  and  M.  R.  and  O.  M.  Auer- 
bach  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Covert  Gear  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  increased  its  capital 
from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000. 

The  Lake  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ganson  Street,  Buffalo,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $63,000  to  $160,000. 

The  American  Ammunition  Co.,  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  three-story 
plant  to  cost  about  $25,000.  The  main  office  is  at  25  Broad 
Street,  New  York. 

The  Standard  Fuse  Corporation,  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  manu- 
facturer of  airplane  parts,  cannon  primers,  etc.,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  additions  to  its  plant.  The 
company  reopened  its  works  September  20,  which  had  been 
closed  since  April. 

The  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J., 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  several  one-story 
shop  buildings  in  connection  with  its  new  shipbuilding  plant. 
The  entire  works  are  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
George  F.  Pawling  &  Co.,  1438  South  Penn  Square,  Phila- 
delphia, are  engineers. 

The  Lund  &  Weiss  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  motors. 
Edward  P.  Lund,  Arthur  J.  Weiss  and  Frank  Tunstead,  East 
Orange,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  A.  P.  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Norman  Street,  East  Orange, 
manufacturer  of  waterworks  machinery,  will  build  a  one-story 
addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  East  Orange,  manu- 
facturer of  electrical  machinery,  will  erect  a  one-story  addi- 
tion to  its  plant  to  cost  about  $10,000.  It  will  also  build  a 
new  one-story  structure  at  485  Fourth  Avenue,  Newark,  to 
cost  $20,000. 

The  Goldschmidt  Thermit  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  manufac- 
turer of  welding  apparatus,  will  build  a  one-story  extension  to 
its  plant  on  Johnston  Avenue. 

The  Federal  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Jersey  City,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  David  A.  Newton, 
243  Washington  Street;  Edward  A.  Wardley  and  Charles  W. 
Broadhurst   are    the   incorporators. 

The  Davis-Bournonville  Co.,  Van  Wagnen  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  manufacturer  of  acetylene  welding  and  cutting  equip- 
ment, has  acquired  a  factory,  about  140  x  150  ft.,  on  West 
Side  Avenue,  near  Broadway,  for  an  extension  to  its  works. 
The  Belgian  Art  Iron  Works,  299  Barrow  Street,  Jersey 
City,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000  to  manu- 
facture Iron  and  metal  specialties.  Benjamin  F.  Chadsey, 
Jersey  City ;  George  H.  Van  Emburg,  142  Delevan  Avenue, 
Newark;  and  I.iOUis  B.  Doyle,  444  Milwood  Street,  Brooklyn, 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  four-story  addition  to  its 
plant  on  Boyd  Street  to  cost  about  $14,000. 

The  Newark  Scissors  Works,  Newark,  has  been  organized 
to  operate  a  plant  at  43  Ijawrence  Street.  Theodore  Stein- 
bach,  532  South  Eleventh  Street,  and  Fritz  Everts,  290  Wa- 
verly  Avenue,  head  the  company. 
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The  Rice-Macrae  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  motor 
trucks.  Frederick  T.  Macrae,  228  Halsey  Street,  and  A.  L. 
Rice  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Patent  Metal  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  ?25,000  to  manufacture  metal  products.  Thomas 
J.  Walsh,  51  Belleville  Avenue;  J.  H.  Walsh  and  Jacob 
Kanster,  Newark,  are  the  incorporators. 

C.  Yungling  &  Son.  Newark,  have  been  organized  to  manu- 
facture grates.  Charles  H.  Yungling,  1166  Broad  Street, 
heads  the  company. 

The  Newark  Flush  Valve  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $125,000  to  manufacture  valves.  R. 
Donaldson  Brown,  828  Broad  Street;  N.  W.  Benedict  and 
Theodore  McC.  Marsh.  Newark,  are  the   incorporators. 

The  Vulcan  Steam  Forge  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  Rano  Street  and 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 

Extensions  are  to  be  made  to  the  plant  of  the  Sill  Stove 
Works  on  Oak  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Its  capital  has  re- 
cently been  increased  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  to  afford  ad- 
ditional manufacturing  facilities. 

A  concrete  addition,  66  x  200  ft.,  is  to  be  made  to  the 
plant  of  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

An  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  plant  of  the  Stewart 
Motor  Corporation,  Buffalo,  at  East  Delavan  Avenue  and  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Beit  Line. 

The  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Buffalo,  will  build  a  one-story 
addition,  100  x  100  ft.,  to  its  machine  shop  at  its  plant  at 
Buffalo  River,  Ganson  Street  and  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad. 

The  Buffalo  Truck  &  Tractor  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  to  manufacture 
motor-trucks  and  tractors.  The  incorporators  are  E.  H. 
Oversmith,  S.  B.  Simpkins  and  George  B.  Burd,  Erie  County 
Bank  Building. 

The  Hires  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Chas.  Brougham,  presi- 
dent, 913  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  let  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  factory,  150  x  642  ft.,  at  Binghampton,  N.  Y., 
for  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans. 

The  United  Paper  Board  Co.,  Sidney  Mitchell,  president, 
171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  has  let  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  power  house  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  35  x  100  x 
100  ft. 

The  Gooley  &  Edlund  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  is  having  plana 
drawn  for  a  foundry  building. 

The  Bridgeford  Machine  Tool  Works,  Winton  Road,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  has  let  contract  for  erection  of  a  one  and  two- 
story  machine  shop,  120  x  214  ft.,  and  has  plans  prepared  for 
a  central  heating  plant,  one  story  and  basement. 

The  Volney  Paper  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  has  had  plans  drawn 
for  an  engine  house,  35  x  49  ft.,  one  story  and  basement. 

The  Foster  Specialties  Co.,  Buffalo,  C.  B.  Foster,  8  Eigh- 
teenth Street,  manager,  is  having  plans  completed  for  a  foun- 
dry and  machine  shop,  60  x  80  ft.,  six  stories. 

The  Harry  E.  Campbell  Co.,  manufacturer  of  ornamental 
Iron  and  bronze  work,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York, 
has  changed  its  corporate  name  to  Campbell  Architectural 
Iron  Co.,  Inc.  Thomas  Cochran,  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  is  a  member  of  the  new  board  of  directors.  Other 
executive  officers  remain  the  same.  The  capital  stock  has 
been  increased  to  $475,000. 

John  H.  Barker  has  entered  business  for  himself  as  manu- 
facturers' representative  with  an  office  at  95  Liberty  Street, 
New  York.  Mr.  Barker  aims  to  solicit  orders  for  complete 
electrical  equipment  of  factories  with  a  side  line  in  such  ap- 
paratus as  ci»anes  and  electrical  industrial  trucks  for  inside 
factory  use.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Diehl  Mfg.  Co. 
for  eight  years,  the  last  two  of  which  he  was  sales  manager, 
being  appointed  from  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
company. 


New  England 

Boston,  SepL  24. 

The  Springfield  Aircraft  Corporation,  which  is  to  be  char- 
tered under  Massachusetts  laws,  has  leased  the  Wason  Car 
Works,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  will  begin  the  manufacture 
of  airplanes.  It  is  reported  that  the  company  expects  to 
have  from  1400  to  1500  men  at  work  by  January.  The  gen- 
eral manager  will  be  Ralph  K.  Blair,  a  retired  artillery  cap- 
tain of  the  British  Army,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Curtiss  Co.   and  the   Canadian  Aeroplanes  Co.,   Toronto. 

The  Framington  Screw  Works,  Boston,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  George  C.  Colt  is 
president  and  Harry  H.  Marshall,  32  Dorchester  Avenue, 
treasurer. 

The  Pilling  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  negotiations 
in  progress  for  the  sale  of  the  plant.  It  Is  reported  that  the 
Liggett   interests,    which   now  control   the  Connecticut   Brass 


Co.,  Mixville,  Conn.,  will  be  the  new  owners.  The  Pilling  Co. 
was  founded  in  1907  and  has  had  a  rapid  growth.  It  moved 
into  a  model  new  plant  in  1912  and  a  large  addition  is  in 
process  of  erection. 

The  Chelsea  Foundry  Co.,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $35,000.  Edward  F.  Maguire 
is  president  and  Morris  M.  Broomfleld,  27  School  Street,  Bos- 
ton, treasurer. 

The  plant  of  the  New  Machine  Co.,  Danbury,  Conn.,  waa 
damaged  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  about  $5,000  Sept.  17. 

The  Doane  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
The  directors  are  C.  Lee  Straub,  president  and  treasurer ; 
Robert  C.  Cooley  and  M.  D.  Graves. 

The  Bullard  Engineering  Works,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  E.  P. 
Bullard.  Jr..  S.  H.  Bullard  and  A.  H.  Bullard.  This  corpora- 
tion will  operate  the  new  Government  gun  plant,  which  is 
being  established  by  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co. 

The  Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  power  house,  57  x  93  ft. 

The  New  Remington  Rifle  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  incor- 
porated two  weeks  ago,  has  been  organized  with  Henry  3. 
Kimball,  president ;  John  P.  Murray,  secretary,  and  Fred  W. 
Abbott,  treasurer.  The  stock  is  owned  solely  by  the  Reming- 
ton Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 

The  Union  Hardware  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  is  planning 
to  erect  an  addition,  about  100  x   180  ft. 

The  Porcupine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Frisbie  Motor  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  is  adding  60  ft. 
to  its  plant. 

The  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  will 
build  a  forge  shop  to  cost  $30,000,  boiler  house  to  cost  $100,- 
000  and  oil  house  to  cost  $4,500. 

The  Tips  Aero  Motor  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Maurice  A.  Tips,  Joseph  Guerln,  Edmond 
H.  Guerin  and  T.  Guerin.  It  is  reported  that  the  company 
will  build  a  plant. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  purchased  24  acres  of 
land  adjoining  its  South  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  provide 
for  future  plant  extension. 

The  Suffolk  Castings  &  Supply  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  J.  J. 
Richards  is  president  and  Lolo  B.  Ellis,  Waverley,  treasurer. 

The  F.  A.  Hall  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery. The  incorporators  are  Frederick  A.  Hall,  46  E. 
George  Street ;  William  H.   Margerison  and  Edward  F.   Hall. 

The  United  States  Airplane  &  Engine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  is 
to  build  a  plant  74  x  300  ft,  one  story.  A  section,  32  x  90 
ft.,  will  be  two  stories  to  provide  for  an  oflflce,  drafting  room 
and  classrooms. 

The  Paterson  Forge  Co.,  East  Main  Street,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  will  build  a  one-story  addition,  40  x  90  ft.,  to  cost 
about  $8,000. 

The  J.  N.  Lapointe  Co.,  Pequot  Avenue,  New  London, 
Conn.,  manufacturer  of  broaches  and  broaching  machinery, 
has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  three-story  machine  shop 
to  cost  about  $40,000. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  25. 
A  continuation  of  buying  by  companies  which  will  manu- 
facture gun  forging.s  for  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  the  principal  feature  of  the  local  machinery  market 
during  the  past  week.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  dropping 
off  in  miscellaneous  inquiries,  according  to  some  dealers,  and 
many  of  tHe  smaller  machine  tools,  especially  lathes  up  to 
24  in.  are  in  better  supply,  and  in  some  instances  can  be  had 
for   prompt   delivery. 

The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation,  Tacony,  Pa.,  lias  about 
completed  Its  purchases  of  machine  tools,  but  will  not  close 
until  some  day  this  week  for  the  14  cranes  It  will  require. 
The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  covered  nearly  all 
of  its  requirements  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Works  Co. 

The  Keystone  Emery  Mills,  manufacturer  of  abrasive 
wheels,  4  329  Paul  Street,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition,  30  x  100  ft. 
at  Paul  and  Church  Streets. 

The  United  States  Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  new  plant,  about  400  x  400  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$1,000,000,  at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard  for  the  manu- 
facture   of   airplanes. 
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J.  R.  Kearns  and  A.  Murphy,  Philadelphia,  have  In- 
corporated In  Delaware  the  Cook  Gearshift  Co.,  with  capital 
of  11,000,000,  to  manufacture  gear-shifting  devices  for  gas 
engines. 

The  Glrard  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Tioga  and  Richmond 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  two-story 
addition,  about  40  x  112  ft. 

The  Pennsylvania  Chemical  Works,  Washington  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  power  plant  to  cost 
about   ?25,000. 

The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  forge 
shop,  about  120  x  280  h.,  at  its  Tioga  plant,  Fifty-second 
Street  and  Grays  Ferry  Avenue,  to  cost  about  $70,000. 

The  Trenton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  specializing 
in  the  production  of  iron  and  brass  castings,  will  build  a  two- 
story  pattern  shop  on  New  York  Avenue. 

The  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  begun 
work  on  the  first  of  three  additions  to  its  plant  on  Whitehead 
Road,  to  cost  about  $85,000.  The  buildings  will  be  one  and 
two  stories,  50  x  75  ft.,  50  x  120  ft.,  and  25  x  75  ft.  It  is 
planned  to  have  them  ready  for  occupancy  Feb.  1. 

George  F.  Pawling  &  Co.,  engineers,  1438  South  Penn 
Square,  Philadelphia,  are  preparing  plans  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  shipbuilding  plant  for  the  Newfoundland  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Harbor  Grace,  N.  F.,  to  cost  about  $500,000. 

The  Cox  Traveling  Grate  Co.,  Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  grates  and  iron  and  steel  castings,  has  removed  its 
headquarters  to  Hazleton.  The  works  will  be  retained  at  the 
present  location. 

The  Conestoga  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Woolworth  Building,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of 
a  one-story,  brick  and  concrete  building  about  60  x  200  ft. 
Wayne  M.  High,  Reading,  is  architect. 

The  De  Lorenzo  Aeroplane  Co.,  Donora,  Pa.,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manu- 
facture aircraft.  John  De  Lorenzo,  Gust  Celagis,  Donora,  and 
E.    Green,   Johnstown,    Pa.,    are   the   incorporators. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  is  planning  to  enlarge  its 
locomotive  shops  at  Hazleton,  Pa, 

The  Delaware  Marine  Motors  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
marine  engines  and  motors.  William  H.  Murray,  H.  Roy 
Freck  and  David  J.  H.  Bacon  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Frick  Company,  W^aynesboro,  Pa.,  has  started  the 
erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  its  new  gas  tractor. 
A  structure  60  x  90,  two  stories,  will  be  built.  The  company 
hopes  to  have  tractors  for  demonstrating  purposes  ready 
within  the  next  30  days,  but  the  new  plant  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  several  months. 


Cincinnati 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Sept.  24. 

The  Redman-Vane  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  recently 
organized,  has  acquired  the  shipbuilding  plant  of  J.  S. 
Beacham  &  Brother  on  the  Key  Highway.  The  new  company 
plans  extensions  and  improvements,  including  machine  shop 
equipment  and  facilities  for  repair  work.  J.  C.  Redman  heads 
the  company. 

The  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Balti- 
more, is  preparhig  plans  for  an  addition  to  Its  power  plant 
at  Westport  to  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  kw.  and  is  to  be 
ready  for  service  in  about  18  months.  With  other  Improve- 
ments and  extensions  In  the  company's  plants  and  system, 
the  work  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $5,500,000. 

The  Vir^nla  Chain  Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  to  manufacture  chains. 
J.  W.  Romalne,  John  Marshall  and  M.  E.  Hiehle  are  the 
incorporators. 

A  new  electric  power  plant  to  coat  about  $40,000  will  be 
Installed  at  the  works  of  the  Greenbrier  Colliery  Co.,  Sevy, 
W,  Va.     J,  Wade  Bell  Is  manager. 

The  Maryland  Bhlpbulldlng  Co.,  Lexingrton  Street  Building, 
Baltimore,  Is  expected  to  begin  the  construction  of  vessels  In 
the  near  future. 

The  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  St  Rhlpbuildlng  Co.,  Baltimore, 
will  bu\Ui  a  two-story  shop,  50  x  50  ft.,  at  the  foot  of  Port 
Avenue. 

The  Bartlett-Hayward  Co.,  Scott  and  McHenry  Streets, 
Baltimore,  will  build  a  one-story  brick  addition,  30  x  142  ft., 
at  Parkin  and  McHenry  Streets. 

The  Richmond  Ennineerlnjc  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  of  which 
H.  8.  Grlgsby  Is  manager,  will  ronntrurt  a  two-Htory  mill  to 


'iNCiNNATi,  Sept.  24. 
Several  local  flrin.s  i>ai  tu;i|<iaeii  m  the  large  order  for  ma- 
chine tools  placed  la.st  week  by  the  J.  G.  White  iOnKineering 
Corporation,  New  York.  The  Government  has  iH.sued  a  com- 
paratively large  list  of  machine  tools,  wanted  for  shipment  to 
repair  shops  in  France  which  calls  for  24-in.,  26-in.  and  32-in. 
lathes.  This  makes  three  lists  for  Government  requirements, 
two  being  from  munition  contractors.  Machine-tool  makers 
have  submitted  estimates  on  all  lists  and  are  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive concerning  deliveries  should   they  be   accepted. 

Bookings  for  various  machines  have  lately  been  received 
for  shipment  to  Spain,  one  firm  reiwrting  an  order  for  20 
portable  electric  drilling  machines.  A  number  of  lathes  have 
also  been  exported  to  the  same  country  through  New  York 
houses. 

The  Superior  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  a  new  organiz.i 
tion,  has  purchased  the  electric  motor  and  repair  business  of 
the  Reno-Kaetker  Electric  Co.,  610-616  Baymiiler  Street.  The 
Reno-Kaetker  Electric  Co.  has  opened  offices  at  41  Main 
Street,  and  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  motor-driven 
swing  saws.     F.  A.  Colville  is  general  manager. 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $150,000,  and  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  new  plant  at  McMicken  Avenue  and  Race 
Street. 

The  American  Valve  &  Meter  Co.,  Cincinnati,  will  erect  an 
addition  to  its  plant  on  Spring  Grove  Avenue  estimated  to 
cost  $10,000.  It  will  be  used  mostly  as  a  storage  and  shipping 
department. 

Contract  for  the  one-story  addition,  50  x  300  ft.,  to  the 
plant  of  the  Worthington  Pump  Corporation,  Carthage  Place, 
Cincinnati,  has  been  let  to  Austin  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  Niles  Tool  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  whose  foundry 
has  been  closed  for  several  months,  has  resumed  operations 
with  a  reduced  force  that  is  gradually  being  augmented.  The 
only  dispute  between  the  company  and  its  molders  was  the 
question  of  recognition  of  the  union. 

The  Cullen  &  Vaughn  Co.,  Hamilton,  building  contractor, 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  East  Avenue  Planing  Mill  Co., 
and  will  remove  the  equipment  to  its  central  plant. 

The  Dayton  Welding  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  Incorpo- 
rated with  $10,000  capital  stock-  by  W.  L.  Blackwell  and 
others.     It  was  heretofore  operated  on  a  partnership  basis. 

The  New  Favorite  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $-25,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  house- 
hold specialties.  Erwin  R.  Jones  is  one  of  the  principal  in- 
corporators. 

The  Rolf  Heater  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  has  recently  made  an 
addition  to  its  plant  to  house  a  metal  welding  and  machine 
repair  department. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.  will 
erect  a  cement  plant  at  West  Charleston,  Ohio. 


Chicago 

Chicago^  ^5ept.  24. 

One  of  the  largest  deals  negotiated  in  this  territory  in 
recent  months  was  the  placing  a  few  days  ago  of  a  blanket 
order  with  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  for  machine  tools 
valued  at  about  $600,000,  required  by  the  Minneapolis  Steel 
&  Machinery  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  the  execution  of 
shell  orders.  Reference  to  some  of  these  orders  has  been 
made  heretofore,  but  it  appears  that  the  company  will  be 
called  on  to  supply  more  shells  than  has  been  generally 
understood.  The  company  will  have  the  benefit  of  experience 
on  similar  work  on  foreign  orders. 

Dealers  are  doing  an  excellent  business,  with  buying 
mostly  of  the  miscellaneous  order,  the  aggregate  being  very 
satisfactory.  There  is  no  rush  to  buy,  but  in  the  past  few 
days  the  smaller  shops  have  been  more  active  in  seeking 
tools.  For  heavy  tools  there  is  a  large  demand,  but  trans- 
actions are  greatly  impeded  by  far-off  deliveries,  a  natural 
result  of  heavy  buying  on  the  seaboard  which  has  filled 
tool-builders'  shops  to  overflowing.  Large  second-hand  ma- 
chines are  quickly  taken  after  they  reach  dealers'  warerooms. 
In  some  cases  before  there  has  been  any  opportunity  to  clean 
and  overhaul  them.  An  extraordinary  demand  for  slotting 
machines  has  developed. 

As  a  result  of  the  widely  known  lack  of  various  new  tools 
machines  ancient  enough  to  be  considered  relics  are  making 
their  appearance  on  the  market.  Dealers  will  not  buy  these 
machines,  but  In  some  cases  owners  ask  that  they  be  taken 
on  consignment  in  the  hope  that  some  one  in  distress  will 
take  them. 
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Pressure  from  Washington  has  been  brought  not  infre- 
quently in  the  effort  to  secure  the  delivery  of  new  tools  to 
manufacturers  who  have  war  orders  in  hand. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  a  one-story  reinforced  concrete 
factory  extension,  40  x  70  ft.,  to  cost  $10,000.  for  the  Gold- 
smith Brothers  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  5844  Throop  St.. 
Chicago. 

The  Royal  Enameling  &  Mfg.  Co.,  326  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  stamped  ware,  will  erect 
a  one-story  machine , shop.  76  x  100  ft,  at  Desplaines,  111.,  to 
cost   112,000.      Contracts   have   been   awarded. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  construction  of  a 
one-story  addition  to  a  factory  at  1726  to  1734  North  Kolmar 
Avenue.  Chicago,  D.  J.  Hauptman.  5325  Kenmore  Avenue, 
owner,  to  co.st  $18,000.  The  plant  is  occupied  by  the  Boss 
Nut  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  bolts  and  nuts. 

The  Apex  Electric  Mfg.  Co..  1410  We.st  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
Chicago,  is  taking  bids  on  a  one-story  factory,  115  x  123  ft.! 
at  West  Fifty-ninth  and  Bishop  Streets,  to  cost  about  $25,000.' 

A  one-story  factory,  75  x  125  ft.,  to  co.st  at  lea.st  $25,000. 
Is  to  be  erected  at  1646-1650  Walnut  Street,  Chicago,  for 
the  Jewel   Electrical  Instrument  Co. 

The  Howe  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  maker  of  the  Howe  spotlight 
and  other  lighting  devices,  has  leased  for  a  period  of  10  years 
a  four  and  one-half-story  and  basement  fireproof  building 
at  115-123  East  Ontario  Street,  Chicago;  also  a  two-story 
building    adjoining. 

The  car  manufacturer,  reported  a  week  ago  to  have 
purchased  32  acres  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  on  which  to  build 
a  plant  for  making  tank  cars,  was  the  Keith  Car  Co.,  122 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  It  is  planned  to  start' con- 
struction  at   once. 

Building  permits  have  been  issued  to  the  Standard 
Forgings  Co..  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  for  the  construction  of 
extensions,  including  machine  shops,  which  will  cost  about 
$200,000. 

Construction  work  on  the  proposed  new  $2,000,000  trans- 
fer yard  at  Gibson,  to  be  built  by  the  New  York  Central, 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt  and  Michigan  Central  railroads,  will  be 
deferred  until  after  the  war  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
building  materials. 

The  James  A.  Brady  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago,  which  recently 
comi)leted  a  new  foundry,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$25,000   to   $300,000. 

The  Power  Transmitting  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  H.  H.  White, 
Emil    Kramer   and    R.    V.    Ralph. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Machine  &  Foundry  Co..  Murphys- 
boro.  111.,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  foundry  and  forge  shop 
to   co.st   about    $35,000. 

The  Mitchell  Machinery  Co.,  Peoria,  will  build  an  addi- 
tion to  its  plant. 

Six  buildings  are  being  constructed  at  Spirit  Lake,  Duluth. 
for  the  Dougall-Duluth  Shipbuilding  Co..  which  include  two 
machine  shops,  a  carpenter  shop,  power  house,  office  building 
and  storage  warehouses.  It  is  expected  that  late  this  fall  or 
early  in  the  winter  the  first  keel  will  be  laid. 

The  A.  S.  Ford  Munitions  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $1,500,000  to  manu 
facture  machine  guns,  rifles,  etc.  C.  H.  Dye.  R.  W.  Plummer 
and    H.    P.    Dickenson,   Chicago,   are   the   incorporators. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Sept.  24. 
Machine-tool  builders,  especially  those  specializing  in 
milling  machines,  are  getting  further  behind  on  deliveries  as 
the  result  of  the  enormous  demand  for  the  execution  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  It  is  stated  that  the  maximum  capacity 
of  shops  will  be  required  for  fully  18  months  to  fill  orders 
now  booked. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  in  this  section  is  expanding  to 
a  heretofore  unheard  of  degree.  A  new  yard  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Milwaukee  and  another  at  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Although  high  prices  of  machinery  have  been  responsible 
for  a  slackening  in  the  demand  for  electric  power  plant  equip- 
ment, it  is  announced  that  a  project  involving  $500,000  will 
be  undertaken  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  before  the  clo.se  of  the 
year. 

The  labor  situation  is  satisfactory.  The  empioymeht  of 
women  in  metal-working  industries  Is  increasing. 

Carl  Hartmann,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  of  the  Hartmann-Greil- 
ing  Co.,  founder  and  machinist,  is  organizing  a  shipbuilding 
company  among  local  capitalists,  which  will  establish  new 
yards  on  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  steel  and  wooden  ships.  A  site,  350  x  500  ft.,  has 
been  purchased  at  the  mouth   of  Fox   River,   and   two  berths 


accommodating  vessels  260  ft.  long  9^nd  4()  ft.  beam,  will  be 
installed.  The  ne>v  organization,  it,  is, said,  wiir  be  closely 
identified  with  the  Hartmann-Greiling  Co.,  which  has  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  refitting  and  rebuilding  Lake  steam- 
ships for  ocean  service,  and  will  also  do  considerable  foundry 
and  machine  work  for  the  new  company.  The  new  yards  are 
to  be  ready  about  the  middle  of  1918  and  will  employ  from 
90  to  100  workmen. 

The  DePere  Mfg.  Co.,  DePere,  Wis.,  which  has  a  Govern- 
ment contract  for  water-tube,  high-pressure  marine  boilers 
of  200  hp.  eiich,  will  make  a  number  of  additions  to  its  plant. 
The  working  force  will  be  increased  to  100  or  125.  Ward 
Clark  is  general  manager.  ■         . 

The  Wohlrab  Gear  Co.,  Racing,  Wis.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000  to  manufacture  gears, 
tranFmi.ssions  and  other  machinery  partSi  The  incorporatorfs 
are  Paul  Wohlrab,  Charley  Kreuzke  an^  Max  W.  Heck,  attor- 
ney. 

The  Appleton  Auto  Body  Co..  Appleton.  Wis.,  has  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  its  new  plant  at  Spencer  Street  and 
Pierce  Avenue,  costing  about  $^^,00Q, 

The  Plymouth  Motor  Mfg.  Co..  successor  to  the  SteineE 
Mfg.  Co..  Plymouth,  Wis.,  has  coipplet.ed  }t^  reorganization 
and  elected  the  following  officers :  President.  George  W. 
Brickbauer  ;  vice-president,  H.  J.  Goelzer  ;  secretary,  Gus  W. 
Schiereck ;  treasurer,  E.  M.  D.  Korte.  The  plant  is  being  en- 
larged to  afford  increase  in  the  production  of  stationary  and 
portable  farm  and  general-purpose  engines. 

The  Crank  Shaft  Valve  Movement  Corporation,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$300,000  to  manufacture  internal  combustion  engine  devices, 
engines  and  other  crank  machines.  The  Incorporators  are 
Sylvester  Duquaine.  A.  L.  Ca;nniard.  Jules  Gerard,  John  Ffnd- 
eisen  and   Julian  Cannard.  •- 

The  Olin  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co..  Superior,  Wis.,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000  to  manufacture  cut^ 
lery  and  hardware.  The  incorporators  are  J.  A.  Olin,  John 
Jepson  and  H.  G.   Pickering.        '  c 

Scheidewind  &  Zehms,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  have  awarded 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  machinery  repair  shop, 
44  X  96  ft.,  at  Indiana  Avenue  and  South  Fourteenth  Street. 

The  Milwaukee  Tool  &  Forge  Co..  Milwaukee,  has  beeft 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000  by  George  F. 
Phillips.  R.  L.   Wheeler  and  George  Haubert. 

The  Kohler  Co.,  Kohjer,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  bathtubs 
and  enameled  sanitary  ware,  will  erect  a  three-story  rein- 
forced concrete  addition  to  its  plant,  80  x  215  ft.  Plans  are 
being  prepared  by  Brust  &  Philipp,  architects,  506  Free  Press 
Building,   Milwaukee.     Walter  J.   Kohler  is  general   manager. 

The  Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  is 
transferring  its  drafting  and  tool-making  departments  to  the 
new  plant  at  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  and  expects  to  complete 
the  removal  of  the  tool,  lathe  and  grinding,  drill  press  and 
.screw  machine  departments  within  two  months.  The  pneu- 
matic tool  department  will  be  the  last  to  be  transferred. 
C.  W.  Hobson,  assistant  general  superintendent,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Grand  Haven  works. 

The  Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  founder  and  ma^ 
chinist.  will  start  work  on  the  construction  of  a  foundry  and 
machine-shop  addition  as  soon  as  it  is  assured  of  the  exten- 
sion of  spur  tracks  to  the  site  recently  purchased. 


Detroit 

Detroit.  Sept.  24. 
Increased  activity  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
trucks  in  this  section,  due  to  Government  contracts,  has  re- 
sulted in  an  active  demand  for  machine  tools.  The  bras.s, 
copi)er,  aluminum,  and  gray  iron  industries  have  Improved 
accordingly. 

Labor  is  well  employed  and  manufacturers  generally  are 
busy.  A  number  of  important  buildings  are  planned  for  the 
near  future  and  rumors  of  large  industrial  construction  work 
and  i)lant  extensions  are  more  numerous. 

The  General  Motors  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  will  build  1000 
IVi-ton  chassis  for  the  Army  Signal  Corps  to  cost  $1,989 
each. 

The  Doble-Detroit  Steam  Motors  Co.,  Detroit,  has  leased 
for  a  period  of  five  years  a  three-story  and  basement  build- 
ing, with  52,000  sq.  ft.,  at  Fourth  and  Porter  Streets,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Boles  Iron  Works. 

The  J.  E.  Boles  Iron  &  Wire  Works  has  completed  a  new 
plant  at  288  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit.  It  manufactures 
ornamental  iron,  structural  steel,  truck  frames,  fire  escapes, 
etc.,  and  has  4  capacity  of  50,000  tons  per  annum.  J.  B. 
Mansfield    is    vice-president   and    general    manager. 

The  Universal  Truck  Body  Co.,  Jonesville,  Mich.,  is  erect- 
ing a  new  factory  and  enlarging  its  force. 
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The  Lapeer  Truck  Co.,  New  Haven,  Mich.,  has  purchased 
eight  acres  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a  factory. 

The  Armstrong-Whetstone  Co.,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  is  now  turn- 
ing out  an  automobile  trailer. 

The  General  Motors  Co.,  Detroit,  has  completed  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  drop  forge  plant  to  cost  about 
$300,000,  and  consisting  of  three  one-story  buildings,  160  x 
600  ft,  75  X  600  ft.  and  65  x  300  ft.  It  is  also  arranging 
for  the  erection  of  new  factory  in  Flint,  Mich. 

The  plant  of  the  Edward  P.  Lyon  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been 
eauipped  to  manufacture  axle  shafts  for  automobiles. 

The  Zenith  Carbureter  Co.,  Detroit,  is  building  a  four- 
story  addition,  which  will   increase  its  output  80   per  cent. 

The  Hess-Pontiac  Spring  &  Axle  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  will 
construct  two  additional  factory  units  within  a  short  time. 

The  National  Spring  &  Wire  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  has  sold 
its  plant  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  to  the  McGregor-Banwell  Co., 
Ford  City,  Ont.,  manufacturer  of  wire  fences. 

The  Parker  Rust-Proof  Co.  of  America,  Detroit,  will 
establish  a  factory  in  St.  Louis  for  the  manufacture  of  Its 
product.     Clark  W.  Parker,  Detroit,  is  president. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  will  erect  a  four-story  addi- 
tion to  Plant  A. 

The  Petoskey  Pump  Co.,  manufacturer  of  rotary  pumps, 
Petoskey,  Mich.,  has  broken  ground  for  an  addition,  40  x 
8*  ft. 

The  Jordon  &  Steele  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte,  Mich.,  manufac- 
turer of  pump  supports,  Is  erecting  a  new  factory.  Frank  P. 
Town,  Charlotte,  is  president;  J.  S.  Edmonds,  vice-president 
and  manager,  and  Bert  L.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Van  Buren  Brass  Foundry,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  last  week  with  a  loss  of  $20,000. 

The    Lincoln    Motors    Co.,    Detroit,    recently    formed    by 
Henry  M.  and  Wilbur  C.  Leland  for  the  manufacture  of  air- 
plane motors,  is  rushing  work  on  a  large  factory  in  Detroit. 
The  Common  Council  has  given  the  company  permission   t 
close  two  blocks  of  a  city  street  to  allow  continuous  building. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  construction  of  an  addition  to 
the  plant  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Textile  Machinery  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  to  cost  $8,000. 

The  Manistee  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manistee,  Mich.,  is  plan- 
ning to  commence  operations  at  its  new  shipbuilding  plant 
early  in  October.  The  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  North- 
em  Transportation  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.  24. 

The  placing  of  large  orders  for  machines  for  airplane 
work  has  been  the  feature  of  the  market  the  past  week. 
The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.  and  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  De- 
troit, which  have  taken  large  contracts  for  Liberty  motors, 
have  been  heavy  buyers  and  placed  orders  through  a  Cleve- 
land machinery  house  for  about  50  multiple  spindle  drilling 
machines  aggregating  about  $200,000. 

A  new  inquiry  has  come  from  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  for  17  turret  lathes,  10  being  large  machines. 
The  placing  of  a  large  amount  of  machinery  equipment  is 
pending  in  Erie,  Pa.,  for  the  plants  of  the  Erie  Forge  Co.,  the 
American  Brakeshoe  &  Foundry  Co.  and  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  The  demand  for  single  tools  and  small 
lota  continues  very  active. 

Some  buyers  are  now  insisting  on  placing  orders  where 
they  can  secure  definite  price  quotations  rather  than  at 
prices  ruling  at  the  time  of  delivery,  as  stipulated  in  the 
Belling  contracts  of  many  manufacturers. 

The  local  labor  situation  has  become  very  acute  on  ac- 
count of  many  drafted  men  going  to  the  army  cantonment  at 
Chlllicothe  the  past  week. 

Manufacturers  of  aluminum  products  have  received  an 
Inquiry  from  the  Government  for  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  alu- 
minum canteens. 

The  Kelly-Hpringfleld  Truck  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will 
build  1225  3-ton  truck  chasses  for  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
at  $3,100  each. 

The  Clev«land  Planer  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  Htock  of  $300,000  and  has  taken 
over  the  plant  of  the  Cleveland  1  Manor  Works,  maker  of 
Cleveland  open  side  planers.  The  business  has  been  con- 
ducted for  a  number  of  years  by  O.  W.  Ford  and  James  G. 
Dornblrer.  Mr.  Kord  has  been  In  i>oor  health  and  has  dls- 
uosr;d  of  his  Interest.  Mr.  Dornblrer  continues  with  the  com- 
pany as  manager.  The  officers  are  Frank  S.  Shields,  presi- 
dent ;  J.  A.  Camm,  vice-president,  both  of  whom  are  associ- 
ated with  the  Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Co.  and  also  have  a 
controlling  Interest  In  the  Cleveland  Machine  Tool  Works  Co. ; 
J.  L.  Whitelaw,  treasurer,  and  James  Sarrell,  secretary. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has 
recently  taken  a  Government  order  for  large  shells  for  the 
Navy  Department.  It  is  enlarging  Its  foundry  department 
and  has  under  consideration  the  building  of  a  new  steel 
foundry. 

The  Kanter  Metal  Stamping  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  ha« 
purcha.sed  the  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  National  Lamp 
Works,  Conneaut,   Ohio,  and  plans  to  move  to  that  city. 

The  Williams  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
been  reincorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000.  The 
officers  are  J.  K.  Williams,  president ;  F.  E.  Holcomb,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager ;  C.  Franz,  treasurer,  and 
William  Leary,  secretary. 

The  Woodward  Machine  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  will  dismantle 
its  foundry  at  Orville,  Ohio,  and  move  It  to  Wooster,  where 
a  new  building,  80  x  110  ft.,  is  being  erected. 

The  Falls  Rivet  Co..  Kent,  Ohio,  will  enlarge  its  plant 
by  an  addition,  80  x  100  ft.,  part  of  it  two  stories. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  placed 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  two  additions,  40  x  84  ft.,  two 
stories  and  basement,  and  61  x  109  ft.,  part  of  the  latter  to 
be  two  stories  and  basement. 

The  Turnbull  Motor  Truck  &  Wagon  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio, 
incorporated  recently  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  will 
shortly  begin  the  manufacture  of  motor  trucks.  W.  O.  Allen 
is  president  and  general  manager ;  A.  J.  Colt,  vice-president ; 
Charles  C.  German,  treasurer,  and  T.  T.  Shaw,  secretary. 

The  Buckeye  Machine  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  increa.sed  its 
capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  In  addition  to  making 
gasoline  engines  it  plans  to  manufacture  a  new  type  of  oil 
engine  for  irrigating  purposes. 

The  Gilliam  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $800,000  to  $1,500,000  and  will  make  ex- 
tensions to  its  gray  and  malleable  iron  foundry. 

The  Conneaut  Metal  Works,  Conneaut,  Ohio,  is  planning? 
extensions  to  its  plant  made  necessary  by  taking  Govern- 
ment orders. 

The  Conway  Stove  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the 
business  of  the  Hunter  Mfg.  Co.,  maker  of  automobile  acces- 
sories. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.   24. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries  and  orders 
received  is  reported  by  local  manufacturers  of  power  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  as  well  as  distributors  of  motors.  Hoist- 
ing engines  and  crane  equipment  are  particularly  active.  Coal 
is  in  poor  supply  and  labor  is  scarce  and  inefficient. 

The  Roy  C.  Whayne  Co.,  Louisville,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
second-hand  belt-driven  air  compressor,  about  12  x  12  in.. 
100  lb.  pressure. 

The  Flat  Lick  Coal  Co.,  Pineville,  Ky.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  hoisting  engine,  20  x  25  hp.,  with  boiler,  drum  and  250 
ft.  of  %-in.  cable. 

The  Southern  Machinery  Exchange,  Somerset,  Ky.,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  complete  four-sided  planer  and  matcher. 

The  White  Oak  Veneer  &  Lumber  Corporation,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  will  rebuild  its  plant,  damaged  by  fire  with  a  loss  of 
$50,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Johnson  City  Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  John- 
son City,  Tenn.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Government, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Henry  Ehret,  president. 
It  will  be  dismantled  at  once  and  the  equipment  shipped  to  the 
Slidell  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Slidell,  La.,  and  to  the  Marrell- 
Stevens  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,   Sept.    2J. 

The  Jenkins  Vulcan  Spring  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $750,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  au- 
tomobile springs.  The  directors  are  Thomas  B.  Jenkins,  Ed- 
win Schiele,  Robert  G.  Zetrouer,  John  M.  Lontz,  George  E. 
Seidel,  Samuel  E.  Swayne  and  James  A.  Carr. 

The  Insley  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  manufacturer  of  struc- 
tural iron  work,  contractors'  equipment,  machinery,  etc.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $750,000  capital  stock.  The  directors 
are  William  H.  Insley,  Carl  S.  Wager,  Ferdinand  L.  Pfeiffer, 
Alvifi  C.  Rasmussen  and  R.  C.  Kaster. 

The  Indiana  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $1,000,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
Portland  cement.  The  directors  are  Adam  L.  Beck,  Peter 
Martin,  George  A.  Frash,  W.  H.  Hart,  Arthur  T.  Howe.  John 
H.   I.iOve  and   Marshall  Beck. 

The  Benbridge  Foundry,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  $25,000  capital  to  do  a  general  foundry  busi- 
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ness.  The  directors  are  Richard  W.  Benbridge,  H.  C.  Ben- 
bridge  and  Ben  H.  Cooper. 

The  Arc-Flame  Mfg.  Co.,  JeffersonviUe,  Ind.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  plumb- 
ing supplies.  The  directors  are  James  E.  Howard,  Allen  L. 
Voiers  and  Fayette  C.  Dorsey. 

The  Pioneer  Brass  Works,  Indianapolis,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $70,000. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Mount 
Vernon,  Ind.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $5,000  to 
$100,000. 

The  American  File  Renewing  Co.,  Anderson.  Ind.,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Continental  File  Corporation. 

The  Standard  Ignition  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $200,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  mag- 
netoes,  parts  and  electrical  devices.  The  directors  are  An- 
drew H.  Beardsley,  Martin  E.  Crow,  William  H.  Foster,  John 
F.  O.  Stratton  and  Edward  B.  Zigler. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  award- 
ed the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  power  plant,  87  x  123 
ft.,   to  cost  about  $100,000. 


awarded  contract  to  the  York  Mfg.  Co..  York,  Pa.,  for  th« 
construction  of  an  ice  factory  with  a  capacity  of  165  tons 
per  day. 

F  W  Heldenfels  and  C.  A.  Heldenfels,  Beeville,  have 
acquired  a  site  at  Rockport  upon  which  they  will  construct  a 
shipbuilding  plant.  Government  contracts  have  been  acquired 
for  four  wooden   hulls,   each  to  cost   $300,000. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  24. 

The  Farmers'  Concrete  Post  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
has  been  organized  with  $100,000  capital  for  the  manufacture 
of  concrete  posts,  etc.     E.  D.  Wrinkle  is  general  manager. 

Beaver  City,  Okla.,  will  purchase  about  $8,000  worth  of 
electric  generating  equipment. 

The  Metzner  Stove  Repair  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $80,000  by  Melford  Loeb 
Peter  H.  Wagner  and  others  for  the  manufacture  of  stove 
parts  and  repairs. 

The  Republic  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Shreveport,  La.,  J.  W. 
Atkins,  president,  will  equip  an  oil  refining  plant  involving  an 
investment  of  $250,000. 

The  Osage  Mutual  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Pawhuska,  Okla., 
with  capital  of  $150,000,  will  equip  a  plant  with  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  2500  bbl.  and  is  receiving  bids  for  centrifugal 
pumps,  pipe  cutters  and  threaders,  boilers,  engines,  etc. 

The  Vernon  Pari-sh  Lumber  Co.,  Pawnee,  La.,  will  equip  a 
band  and  circular  sawmill  with  a  daily  capacity  of  125,000 
ft.     J.  H.  Kurth,  Jr.,   is  manager. 

The  Kansas  Sheet  Steel  &  Tubing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  by  W.  S. 
Randall,  Portland,  Me ;  F.  A.  Armstrong,  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  C.  M.  Egner,  Elkton,  Md.     A  plant  will  be  installed. 

The  Tucker  Duck  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  will  in- 
stall wood-working  and  steel  stamping  machinery  to  manu- 
facture camp  equipment.  Punch-presses,  tumbling  machines, 
grinders,  etc.,  are  wanted. 

The  Gulfport  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  has  been 
organized  with  W.  T.  Stewart,  president,  and  will  establish  a 
plant  at  once. 

The  sugar  refinery  of  the  Leinster  Plantation  Co.,  Bunkie, 
La.,  has  been  burned  with  a  loss  of  $200,000.  It  will  be  re- 
built and  new  machinery  bought. 

The  Canners  Supply  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  in  the  market 
for  cru.shing  and  extracting  machinery. 

The  Solid  Steel  Scissors  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  new  machinery  at  its  works. 


Texas 


Austin,  Sept.  22. 

Industrial  activities  continue  unusually  brisk.  The  situa- 
tion in  Mexico  continues  to  improve  and  heavy  orders  for 
farming  machinery  and  small  tools  are  being  placed  with 
dealers  throughout  the  State. 

The  Midland  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  Midland,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  machine  shops 
and  round  house  to  C.  A.  Stark,  Midland. 

The  City  Commission,  Abilene,  will  install  a  large  pump- 
ing plant  in  connection  with  the  municipal  water  supply  sys- 
tem. 

The  Charles  Mfg.  Co.,  El  Paso,  manufacturer  of  metal 
building  materials,  is  to  be  moved  to  San  Antonio,  where  a 
plant  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  will  be  installed. 

The  Mammoth  Wind  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Las  Cruces,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  to  manufacture 
wind  mills.  The  incorporators  are  the  J.  Ij.  La  Driere,  Las 
Cruces ;  Zeno  La  Driere  and  Jeroy  Henry,  Douglas,  Ariz. 

The   Southern   Ice   &   Cold   Storage   Co.,    San   Antonio,   has 


California 

San  FranciscOj  Sept.   18. 

While  some  machinery  houses  have  noticed  no  diminution 
in  the  volume  of  business,  there  has  on  the  whole  been  a 
slackening  of  orders  since  the  first  of  September,  especially  in 
the  demand  for  smaller  tools.  Shops  have  been  limiting 
orders  to  actual  necessities  because  of  the  threat  of  the  iron 
workers'   strike  which  became  a  reality  yesterday. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oakland,  recently  in- 
corporated, has  secured  a  site  of  2800  ft.  at  Bay  Point,  where 
a  plant  with  a  minimum  capacity  of  100,000  tons  of  steel 
ships  will  be  erected.  John  T.  Scott,  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  and  more  recently  with 
the  Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works,  will  be  superintendent.  It  is 
stated  that  about  $1,500,000  will  be  spent  in  building  and 
equipping  the  plant. 

J.  H.  Stelling,  San  Francisco,  has  bought  the  plant  of  the 
Christofferson   Aircraft  Co.,   Redwood  City,   for   $20,000. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Martinez,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  by  Fairfax  Crosby, 
Harry  Blair,  J.  B.   Salituri  and  W.  M.  Jones. 

The  H.  P.  Anderson  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  H.  P. 
Anderson,   A.    G.    Kazebeer.   C.   L.   Wold,   C.    B.   Carlson   and 

E.  F.  Henderson. 

The  Western  Gas  Engine  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Western  Machinery  Co. 

The  United  States  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000   by   Benjamin 

F.  Graham,  Donald  Barker,  J.  M.  O'Brien,  T.  B.  Young,  G.  E. 
Jones,  Isaac  Lord  and  C.  H.  Evans.  A  plant  will  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $350,000  at  San  Diego. 

The  American  Aircraft  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  Joseph  Mattingly, 
Roy  Bower  and  H.  S.  King. 

The  Murray  Mfg.  Co.,  Oakland,  will  erect  a  machine  shop 
at  a  cost  of  about   $10,000. 

The  Automatic  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah,  has 
been  incorporated  by  Cleveland  Redfleld,  J.  W.  O'Brien,  T.  L. 
Whitehill  and  William  J.  Stone  to  manufacture  electrically- 
operated  mechanical  devices. 

A  new  electric  power  plant  to  cost  about  $400,000  will 
be  constructed  in  the  San  Gabriel  Canyon,  near  Azusa,  by 
the  United  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  to  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  6000  kw.     G.  W.  Gilbreth  is  engineer. 

The  Burdette  Oxygen  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  successor  to  the 
Western  Oxygen  Co.,  manufacturer  of  oxygen  and  air  prod- 
ucts, is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  plant,  about 
60  X  75  ft.,  on  Fifty-seventh  Street,  near  Santa  Fe  Avenue. 

The  Improved  Valveless  Pump  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
organized  to  operate  a  works  at  316  East  Third  Street. 
Frank  F.  Ambrose  heads  the  company. 

The  Moreland  Truck  Co.,  1701  North  Main  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  its 
new  plant  at  Burbank.  The  new  works,  to  cost  over  $500,000, 
will  be  devoted  in  part  to  the  manufacture  of  tractors  of 
both  high  wheel  and  caterpillar  types  suitable  for  light  and 
heavy  work,  ranging  from  30  to  75  hp. 

The  National  Compre.ssed  Air  Machinery  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, has  been  organized  to  operate  at  418  East  Third 
Street.  F.  A.  Hatfield,  1427  Carrol  Avenue,  heads  the  com- 
pany. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,   Sept.    18. 

Aside  from  labor  troubles  the  lumber  market  has  Im- 
proved. The  demand  for  shipbuilding  purposes  is  increasing, 
and  it  is  expected  will  continue  throughout  the  fall. 

Labor  troubles  are  being  experienced  in  Portland  ship- 
yards, although  the  matter  had  not  developed  into  a  strike. 
Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  for  a  settlement  without  a 
walk-out. 

The  West  Coast  Chemical  Co.,  Seattle,  manufacturer  of 
dyes,  has  purchased  200  acres  at  Cumberland,  Wash.,  on 
which  it  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar 
Itroducts. 
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The  H.Vfliaulic  Apiiliance  &  Kquli)inent  Co.,  Seattle,  has 
been  awarded  a  contract  by  the  National  Pump  Co.  for  the 
manufacture  of  rotary  pumps,  costing  $35,000.  The  Hydrau- 
Uc  company  will  install  about  $7,000  worth  of  additional 
piachinery. 

P,  M.  Miner  announces  that  he  has  sold  the  Newport  Iron 
Works,  Newport,  Wash.,  and  has  established  the  Miner  Ma- 
chinery Exchange,  at  907  North  Howard  Street,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  where  a  line  of  machinery,  tools  and  supplies  will  be 
carried. 

The  Premier  Engine  Works,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $200,000  to  manufacture  machinery  and  build 
ships.  The  incorporators  are  J.  C.  Pierce,  George  H.  and 
Charles  B.  Bailey  and  A.  C.  Luetgert. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Hardware  &  Foundry  Co.,  Wallace, 
Idaho,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $.')00,000  to 
$1,000,000. 

The  Sumner  Iron  Works,  I^verett,  Wash.,  has  received  a 
contract  from  the  Emergency  Shipping  Board  for  marine 
engines,  to  cost  $240,000.  The  plant  will  work  24  hr.  per  day 
for  the  next  six  months. 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  Olympic-Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Seattle,  for  the  construction  of  a  coal  pulverizing 
plant   in   Bellingham. 

The  Seattle  Chain  Works,  Seattle,  recently  reorganized 
with  H.  E.  WooUey  as  president  and  general  manager,  will 
erect  a  plant,  consisting  of  two  V-shaped  buildings,  50  x  14' 
ft.  and  50  x  112  ft.,  to  cost  $55,000.  An  office  building  and 
coke  house  will  also  be  built.  The  company  will  manufac- 
ture studdling  chains  and  cables  for  ships  and  various  grades 
of  hoisting,  conveying  and  machine  chains. 

The  Three-Ply  Veneer  &  Box  Co.,  Kirkland,  Wash.,  has 
completed  plans  for  its  proposed  veneering  plant  which,  it 
is  stated,  will  cost  $250,000.  The  main  building  will  be  of 
concrete,  150  x  450  ft. 

The  Northwestern  Electric  Co.,  Portland,  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  power  plant  on  the  White  Salmon  River,  to  cost 
$400,000. 

The  Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works,  Portland,  is  operating 
part  of  its  new  plant  and  is  constructing  boilers  for  Govern- 
ment steamers.  Within  60  days  the  remainder  will  be  in 
operation,  and  will  turn  out  a  triple  expansion  engine  of 
1600  hp.  and  four  boilers  monthly. 

The  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
has  purchased  seven  acres  of  land,  which  will  be  used  for  im- 
mediate extensions  to  its  plant. 

The  Automatic  Nut-Lock  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  incor- 
porated for  $100,000  by  Frank  E.  Gilbert,  S.  S.  Hoover  and 
C.  J.   Perret. 

A.  C.  White,  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  will  erect  a  sawmill 
on  Coleman  Creek  to  have  a  capacity  of  25,000  ft.  per  day. 

The  Union  Timber  &  Products  Co.,  Port  Townsend,  Wash., 
has  secured  a  site  nearby  on  which  a  wooden  shipbuilding 
plant  will  be  erected,   also  a  sawmill   to  cut  ship  timber. 

The  Ducrest  Stump  Puller  Co.,  Seattle,  has  purchased  a 
site  on  Dearborn  Street,  on  which  it  will  erect  a  plant. 


Canada 


Toronto,  Sept.  24. 


The  Canadian  Linderman  Co.,  has  rented  the  factory  of 
the  Tobin  Arms  Co.  at  Woodstock,  Ont.,  and  will  install  ma- 
chinery at  once  for  operation  day  and  night  on  an  order  re- 
ceived for  $14,000,000  worth  of  munitions  for  the  United 
States  Government.  The  main  office  of  the  company  is  m 
Mu.skegon,  Mich.,  and  its  Woodstock  plant  has  been  running 
day  and  night  on  war  orders.  With  the  new  plant  just  ac- 
quired it  is  expected  that  500  men  will  be  employed. 

J.  B.  Mackenzie,  Georgetown,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for. an 
electric  motor,  5  to  TMs-hp.,  220  volts,  25  cycle 

The  McKinnon  Industries,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  by 
Lachlan  E.  McKinnon,  Walter  A.  Notman,  John  W.  Mc- 
Kinnon and  others  to  manufacture  Iron,  steel,  brass,  machin- 
ery,  fittings,   etc. 

The  Wallace  Shipyards,  North  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  let 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  foundry  on  Industrial 
Island,  B.  C,  to  Hodson  &  King,  Vancouver.  Building  opera- 
tions will  commence  immediately. 

The  F'aclflc  Dredging  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  com- 
pleted two  buildings  In  connection  with  its  plant  on  Industrial 
Island.  It  Is  the  Intention  to  erect  three  other  buildings,  in- 
cluding carpenter,  pattern  and  machine  shops. 

Construction  work  will  begin  at  once  on  a  plant  on  In- 
dustrial Island,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  for  the  Shaake  Machinery 
Co.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C.  Gardner  &  Mercer  are  the 
architects. 


The  Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  will  manufacture 
deck  machinery  in  sjiace  formerly  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  shells. 

Jacob  Hux,  Rodney,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for  an  up- 
right steam  boiler,  2  to  4-hp. 

Three  Rivers,  Que.,  will  commence  work  immediately  on 
the  con.struction  of  a  pumping  plant  and  reservoir.  R.  8.  A 
W.  S.  Lea,  10  Cathcart  Street,  are  the  engineers. 

The  Goderich  Mfg.  Co.,  Goderich,  Ont.,  will  rebuild  its 
plant,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $90,000. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  factory 
addition  for  the  A.  R.  Whittall  Canadian  Co.,  Ltd.,  7400 
Mullins  Street,  Montreal,  tin  can  manufacturer.  Sydney 
Comber,  511  St.  Catharine  Street  West,  is  the  architect. 

The  Oak  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Oakville,  Ont.,  will  build  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires,  etc.,  and  pro- 
poses to  commence  building  operations  at  an  early  date. 
Prank  Low  is  managing  director. 

Eugene,  Julien  &  Cie,  Ltd.,  1200  St.  Valier  Street,  Quebec, 
will  build  a  concrete  block  and  brick  boiler  house  to  cost 
$9,000. 

The  St.  John  Shipbuilding  Co.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has  en- 
gaged J.  L.  Smith,  engineer,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  shipbuild- 
ing plant  at  St.  John.  Construction  work  will  begin  at  an 
early   date. 

The  Miner  Rubber  Co.,  Yamaska  River,  Que.,  will  bulla 
a  power  house  to  cost  $5,000. 

Gushing  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Duchess  and  Ninth  Streets,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  will  be  in  the  market  this  winter  for  100  gasoline 
engines,   etc. 

The  plant  of  the  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  S.,  manu- 
facturer of  shells,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Sept.  19  with  a  loss- 
of  $125,000. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  Sept.  24. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  opening  dates  un- 
assigned,  schedule  1488,  for  three  geared  head,  16-in.  engine 
lathes  ;  schedule  1487,  for  four  motor-driven  15-in.  centrifu- 
gal pumps,  all  for  Philadelphia  ;  schedule  1475,  opening  date 
Oct.  2,  for  one  boring  and  turning  mill  for  Norfolk,  Va.  ; 
schedule  1497,  until  Oct.  16.  for  four  32-in.  sliding  presses, 
one  radial  drill,  one  5-ft.  universal  radial  drilling  machine,  two 
universal  motor-driven  machines,  10  engine  lathes,  eight 
quick  change  engine  lathes,  two  triple  geared  engine  lathes, 
12  quick  change  engine  lathes,  one  heavy  duty  geared  head 
engine  lathe,  one  motor-driven  engine  lathe,  one  boring  and 
turning  mill,  one  vertical  boring  and  turning  mill,  one 
53-in.  standard  boring  and  turning  mill,  one  motor-driven 
scythe  boring  mill,  one  24-in.  heavy  duty  shaper,  one  crank 
shaper,  one  16-in.  heavy  crank  shaper,  one  motor-driven 
reversing  planer,  one  motor-driven  reversing  planer,  30  by  30 
in.  by  10  ft.,  one  motor-driven  radial  drill,  two  14-in.  single 
spindle  sensitive  drills  and  two  single  spindle  drills,  for 
Boston. 

Bids  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  for  furnishing  ma- 
terial and  supplies  for  the  naval  service  as  follows : 

Schedule  1732i/>,  Construction  and  Repair.  Class  71.  Phila- 
delphia— Motors,  Bid  2,  $964.40;  3.  $953.40:  5,  $1015;  7, 
$1,068;  9.  $954;  14,  $962.70;  15,  $1,067;  18,  $978.50;  20. 
$981 25  '  21    $980 

Schedule  17331^,  Construction  and  Repair,  Class  72,  Phila- 
delphia— One  milling  machine,  Bid  8,  $975. 

Schedule  1728%,  Construction  and  Repair,  Class  73,  Phila- 
delphia—One aeroplane  propeller  turning  lathe.  Bid  8,  $3,063 
and  $3,190. 

Schedule  1735%.  Construction  and  Repair,  Class  74,  Phila- 
delphia— One  self-feed  rip  and  edging  saw.  motor-driven. 
Bid   6,   $1,255.96,   $1,315.96,   $1,520.96,  and   $1,580.96. 

Schedule  1439,  Steam  Engineering,  Class  62,  Philadelphia — 
One  motor-driven  lathe.  Bid  114,  $21,000.  Class  63.  Philadel- 
phia— One  molding  machine.  Bid  55,  $3,950;  86,  $4,401  ;  91. 
$4,190;    120,   Item   1.    $907.50. 

Schedule  1456,  Steam  Engineering.  Class  64 — One  stamp- 
ing press,  motor  driven,  Bid  16,  $4,910;  79,  $4,325;  89, 
$3,285;    106,   $6,200;   108,   $3,695. 

Schedule  1457,  Steam  Engineering,  Class  65.  Providence — 
One  universal  milling  machine,  motor  driven.  Bid  89,   $3,794. 

Names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  by  which  they 
are  designated   are  as  follows: 

Bid  6,  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  8,  Manning. 
Maxwell  &  Moore.  19  W.  Forty-sixth  Street.  New  York: 
16,  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Adams  and  Plymouth  streets.  Brooklyn,. 
N.  Y.  :  55,  Herman  Pneumatic  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh  ;  86. 
The  Osborn  Mfg.  Co.  Cleveland  ;  89,  Henry  Prentiss  &  Co.. 
New  York;  91,  .L  W.  Parson  Co.,  T'hiladelphia  :  106.  The  W. 
H.  Stoll  Co..  Buffalo;  108,  Sherritt  &  Stoer  Co..  Philadelnhia  ; 
114.  Lindel-Morris  Co.,  Eddystone,  Pa.;  120,  Mumford  Mold- 
ing Machine  Co.,   Chicago. 

It  has  recently  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment that  certain  i)ersons  representing  themselves  to  t)e 
manufacturers'  agents  or  brokers  have  been  writing  to  manu- 
facturers that  they  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  contracts  for 
them,  obtain  more  expeditious  payments,  and  even  have  the 
goods  of  particular  manufacture  accepted  for  Government 
use.  These  statements  have  in  some  cases  had  direct  refer- 
ence to  purchases  V)plng  made  by  the  Nnvv  Department  under 
competitive  b'ddlncr  and  public  competition  and  are,  there- 
fore, altogether  withniit  foundation. 

It  is  desired  that  all  firms  regularly  manufacturing  or 
marketing  nrodu-^ts  tisod  bv  the  Navy  Department  bid  direct 
and  not  tbrnup-h  tV".  medium  of  .so-called  manufacturers' 
agents  or  representatives. 
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Timken  Plant  for  Heat-Treating  Axles 

Round  Furnaces  with  Revolving  Hearths 
and  Other  Special  Equipment  for  Reduc- 
ing Costs — Producer  Gas  Used  for  Fuel 


A  HEAT-TREATING  plant  in  which  furnaces 
and  other  equipment  of  an  interesting  type, 
designed  to  meet  special  requirements  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  work,  was  recently  built  by  the 
Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,  Detroit.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting features  of  this  plant  is  the  use  of  pro- 
ducer gas  for  firing  the  furnaces.  Several  of  the 
heating  furnaces  are  now  fired  with  this  gas  and 
the  remainder  are  being  gradually  changed  over 
from  fuel  oil  to  producer  gas. 

The  plant  is  designed  for  quality  heat-treating 
work  on  the  variety  of  parts  that  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  automobile  axle.  This  includes 
the  annealing,  hardening  and  tempering  of  forg- 
ings,  of  parts  made  from  shafting  and  small  steel 
bars,  and  in  fact  the  heat  treating  of  all  the  parts 
that  when  assembled  make  an  axle,  except  the  steel 
and  malleable  castings. 

Departing   from   the   usual   practice   of   having 


the  heat-treating  plant  located  in  a  special  building 
with  a  high  monitor  roof  with  windows  directly 
above  for  carrying  out  the  heat  and  gases,  the 
heat-treating  department  occupies  a  room  with  a 
25'2-ft.  ceiling  in  the  first  floor  of  a  three-story 
building,  directly  under  a  machine  shop.  Be- 
cause of  this  location  window  space  for  ventila- 
tion is  limited  to  swinging  sash  in  the  sidewalls 
and  a  mechanical  system  of  ventilation  is  required. 
The  heat-treating  department  occupies  floor  space 
250  ft.  long  and  60  ft  wide.  The  building  itself  is 
397  ft.  long,  the  remaining  floor  space  at  one  end 
being  occupied  by  a  blacksmith  shop. 

Along  the  sidewalls  at  one  end  of  the  plant  is  a 
battery  of  five  producer-gas-fired  carbonizing  fur- 
naces. A  special  feature  of  these  furnaces  is  that 
the  hearths  are  on  the  floor  level  for  convenience  in 
charging  the  carbonizing  pots  into  the  furnaces,  all 
lifting  of  pots  being  thus  eliminated.     The  furnaces 


Circular  continuous  heat-treating  furnaces  with  revolving  hearths  are  used.     The  furnace  is  charged  through  a  door  at  the 
left  and  the  parts  are  drawn  from  the  door  at  the  right.     Small   parts   are   raked   to   the  chute   and   fall   by   gravity   into   the 

quenching  tank 
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are  of  the  recuperative  type  and  have  5x5  ft. 
hearths.  Two  of  these  were  supplied  by  the  W.  S. 
Rockwell  Co.,  and  the  remainder  were  built  by  the 
Timken  company.  The  pots,  which  are  of  various 
shapes,  including  square  and  round,  are  charged 
into  the  furnace  with  a  long-handled  forked  two- 
wheeled  truck.  Chimney  pots  are  used  for  gears 
to  provide  uniform  heating  conditions  and  are 
cooled  under  asbestos  lined  sheet  metal  hoods 
located  along  one  side  of  the  room  near  the  fur- 
naces. These  hoods  have  doors  swinging  down  at 
the  front  so  that  the  pots  are  entirely  inclosed  be- 
neath the  hoods  while  cooling.  By  following  this 
practice  the  parts  are  cooled  in  a  temperature  that 
is  practically  uniform  the  year  round  instead  of 
being  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather  and  varying 
temperature  conditions  by  cooling  them  out  of 
doors,  and  as  the  rapidity  of  cooling  is  uniform  a 
uniform  hardness  is  secured. 

Some  of  the  work  is  quenched  at  the  carboniz- 
ing temperature.  In  that  case  the  pots,  instead 
of  going  under  the  cooling  hood,  are  dumped  over  a 
grating  conveniently  located  in  front  of  the  fur- 
naces. The  carbonizing  compound  drops  through 
the  grating  into  a  receptacle  beneath  and  the  parts 
to  be  hardened  are  raked  from  the  grating  into  a 
quenching  tank,  the  top  of  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  floor.  There  are  two  of  these  quenching  tanks, 
one  for  oil,  and  the  other  for  water,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  grating.  The  practice  is  to  quench  in 
the  tanks  if  possible,  but  this  cannot  be  done  with 
parts  of  certain  sizes  and  shapes,  and  those  liable 
to  distortion  when  cooled  quickly.  A  mixing 
machine  is  used  for  mixing  old  and  new  carboniz- 
ing compound.     Although  this  machine  was  built 


for  other  materials  it  is  found  satisfactory  for  the 
use  to  which  it  is  put. 

A  hood  extending  down  to  the  door  is  provided 
in  front  of  each  carbonizing  furnace  for  carrying 
away  the  heat  which  passes  into  a  rectangular 
exhaust  flue  above  the  back  of  each  furnace.  The 
heat  from  the  furnace  chamber  also  passes  up 
through  this  exhaust  flue.  These  flues  connect 
with  a  large  horizontal  pipe  that  extends  from  over 
the  tops  of  the  furnaces  and  around  the  wall  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  building  where  the  hot  air 
is  exhausted  by  fans.  The  main  exhaust  pipe  alsa 
passes  above  the  cooling  hoods  to  which  it  is  simi- 
larly connected  and  the  heat  is  drawn  from  these 
hoods.  In  addition  to  the  mechanical  exhaust 
system  connected  to  the  furnaces  other  equipment 
is  provided  for  ventilating  the  room  through  a 
system  of  piping  and  large  outlets  directly  beneath 
the  ceiling.  Hot  air  is  exhausted  from  the  fur- 
naces and  from  the  room  by  five  American  Blower 
Co.  exhaust  fans,  two  of  these  being  located  in  the 
heat-treating  department  and  three  on  the  roof. 
The  air  supply  for  the  furnaces  and  for  the  forges 
in  the  blacksmith  shop  is  furnished  by  three  Gen- 
eral Electric  centrifugal  blowers,  two  having  a 
capacity  of  2000  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min.,  each. 
at  2-lb.  pressure,  and  one  with  a  capacity  of  500  cu. 
ft.  of  air  per  min.  at  the  same  pressure.  Air  is 
supplied  to  the  furnaces  at  a  2-oz.  pressure. 

The  heat-treating  furnaces  are  of  a  special  con- 
tinuous type  designed  by  the  company.  These  are 
circular  furnaces  with  revolving  hearths.  The  out- 
side diameter  of  the  furnace  is  16  ft.,  and  the  out- 
side diameter  of  the  hearth  166  in.  The  revolving- 
hearth,  which  is  similar  in  form  to  a  large  washer,. 


lhe^°oLu7%dXitdtnllVo^'^r^^^^^  ^^^  ^^f."  ^J^  Immersed  In  oil  and  the  shanks  are  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air, 

mc   locaiizea   narfJeninK  ^P^'jf "on   eliminating  the   necessity   of  afterward   annealing  the   shanks   were   they   brought  to   the 

hardn<;HH  of  the  gears.     Gears  and  pinions  are  heated  in  molten  lead  In  the  pot  furnaces  shown 
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The  hearths  of  the  carbonizing  furnaces  are  on  the  floor  level,  eliminating  the  lifting  of  the  carbonizing  pots.     A  forked  truck, 

used  for  charging  the  furnaces,  is  shown  in  the  foreground.     This  illustration  also  shows  the  hoods  in  front  of  the  furnaces 

and  the  flues  and  pipes  above  for  carrying  away  the  heat  which  is  exhausted  by  fans 


is  2  ft.  10  in.  wide.  Mounted  on  one  side  of  the 
furnace  is  a  small  vertical  steam  engine  which 
drives  the  hearth  by  a  pinion  and  rack  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hearth,  with  the  necessary  speed  reduc- 
tion through  gears  to  provide  the  slow  speed  re- 
quired. Parts  to  be  heat  treated  make  one  circuit 
of  the  furnace,  the  hearth  making  one  revolution 
in  from  60  to  140  min.,  the  speed  depending  upon 
the  parts  to  be  heat  treated. 

There  are  two  of  these  furnaces  located  near 
the  center  of  the  heat-treating  department,  and 
they  are  used  both  for  heating  for  quenching  and 
for  heating  for  drawing.  One  of  these  furnaces 
is  now  fired  with  producer  gas.  A  large  combus- 
tion chamber,  8  ft.  in  diameter,  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  furnace.  Hot  gases  pass  through 
ports  over  the  top  of  the  hearth,  out  through  ports 
adjoining  the  outer  wall,  under  the  hearth  and 
through  a  flue  under  the  floor  to  a  stack.  The 
furnace  blast  is  slightly  preheated  by  passing 
through  a  pipe  under  the  center  of  the  furnace 
and  back  through  a  parallel  pipe. 

The  furnace  is  charged  through  a  door  above 
the  hearth  on  one  side  and  the  work  is  discharged 
through  an  adjoining  door.  The  discharge  door 
adjoins  the  quenching  tanks  beneath  the  two  fur- 
naces. There  are  two  of  these  tanks,  side  by  side, 
one  for  oil  and  one  for  water,  each  12  ft.  long,  4 
ft.  wide  and  ^V-,  ft.  deep.  Small  parts  are  raked 
from  the  furnace  upon  a  movable  chute  on  which 
they  slide  into  the  quenching  tank.  A  pneumatic 
hoist,  mounted  on  an  I-beam  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  from  one  tank  to  the  other,  is  suspended 
over  the  tanks  for  lifting  out  the  baskets  of 
hardened  parts.  In  general  practice  parts  go  from 
one  furnace  to  the  quenching  bath,  and  then  to  the 
second  furnace  for  the  drawing  heat.  The  capacity 
of  each  heat-treating  furnace  is  about  four  times 
that  of  furnaces  of  the  standard  type. 

For  general  heat-treatment  work  there  are,  in 
addition  to  the  rotating  furnaces,  six  furnaces  of 
the  company's  design  of  the  semi-muffle  type  with 


5  X  5  ft.  hearths.  These  are  generally  similar  to 
the  carbonizing  furnaces  except  that  the  hearths 
are  30  in.  above  the  floor  level.  They  are  placed 
in  two  rows,  four  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other 
facing  each  other.  The  blast  for  the  furnaces  is 
preheated  and  there  are  exhaust  flues  in  the  front 
and  rear  to  secure  a  greater  uniformity  in  temper- 
ature. Between  the  furnaces  are  two  oil  and  water 
quenching  tanks  into  which  parts  are  carried  by 
chutes  from  the  furnace  doors.  These  quenching 
tanks  are  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  and  \y->  ft.  deep. 
They  are  served  by  a  pneumatic  hoist. 

The  pyrometer  system  includes  control  signal 
lights  which  are  flashed  over  the  furnaces  from  the 
central  station  pyrometer  booth.  Rare  metal 
thermocouples  are  used.  The  central  station  also 
has  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.  recording  Potension- 
meter  which  records  the  temperature  of  the  16  fur- 
naces connected  to  the  system.  The  thermo- 
couples in  each  furnace  are  checked  each  week 
against  a  standard  thermocouple  and  the  Poten- 
sionmeter.  A  standard  time  and  standard  temper- 
ature are  specified  for  heating  each  part,  controlled 
by  the  operator  of  the  central  station  booth  by  the 
colored  signal  lights. 

Gears  and  pinions  are  heated  in  molten  lead  in 
six  pot  furnaces  and  gears  are  quenched  in  two 
Gleason  hardening  machines,  the  gear  being 
clamped  in  dies  affixed  to  plungers  that  immerse  it 
in  an  oil  bath  when  the  machine  is  tripped,  this 
method  of  hardening  being  used  to  prevent  distor- 
tion. Special  equipment,  designated  as  a  quench- 
ing bench,  is  provided  for  hardening  pinions.  This 
consists  of  six  circular  receptacles  about  6  in.  in 
diameter,  in  which  oil  is  kept  in  circulation  by  a 
small  pump.  In  operation  a  spider  or  support  in 
each  quenching  tube  is  raised  by  a  lever  above  the 
oil  surface,  the  pinions  are  placed  on  the  spiders, 
the  reverse  movement  of  the  lever  lowers  the 
spiders  carrying  the  pinions  down  into  the  oil,  auto- 
matically putting  the  oil  into  circulation.  The 
pinions  are  immersed  to  a  depth  that  leaves  the 
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View    in    Producer    House    Showing    the    Three-Section    Gas 

Producer.      The  generator  appears  in  the  background  at   the 

left  and  the  tar  extractors  in  the  foreground  at  the  exti-eme 

right 

threaded  end  of  the  shank  standing  out  above  the 
oil,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air. 
By  this  method  of  localized  hardening  the  teeth  of 
the  pinions  are  brought  to  the  required  hardness 
and  the  shank  is  kept  soft.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
necessary  to  anneal  the  shank  after  hardening  the 
whole  pinion.  This  department  also  includes  three 
cyanide  hardening  furnaces. 

The  miscellaneous  heating  equipment  includes 
five  small  furnaces  of  the  semi-muffle  type  and  a 
special  rotary  furnace  in  which  the  work  to  be 
hardened  is  placed  in  a  hopper  at  one  end,  passes 
through  a  spiral  course  and  drops  from  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  to  a  quenching  tank  beneath.  This 
furnace  is  used  for  heat  treating  and  annealing 
small  parts  such  as  bushings  and  washers.  Ad- 
joining the  heat-treating  department  is  a  tool-hard- 
ening department  equipped  with  several  Hoskins 
electric  furrtaces  for  the  heat  treatment  of  high- 
.speed  steel. 

The  oil-cooling  system  includes  direct-connected 
centrifugal  pumps  which  draw  the  oil  from  the 
quenching  tanks  and  force  it  through  a  series  of 
small  brass  pipes  in  a  cooling  tank  through  which 
water  is  kept  in  circulation  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  water  from  the  cooler  goes  into  the  water 
quenching  tanks  and  from  there  to  a  cistern,  which 
is  a  source  of  supply  for  the  boiler  house  and  plant 
fire  .system.  Thus  the  water  supply  is  conserved. 
The  oil-cooling  system  was  supplied  by  the  Schutte 
&  Koerting  Co. 

The  gas  producer  plant  adjoins  the  forge  shop 
and  is  some  distance  from  the  heat-treating  depart- 
ment. This  plant,  which  was  supplied  by  the  Smith 
Ga.s  Engineering  Co.,  is  a  three-section  producer 
con.si.sting  of  two  end  sections  and  one  intermediate 
section  with  a  capacity  of  18,000,000  B.t.u.  per  hr. 
at  rated  load  with  an  overload  capacity  of  20  per 
cent  for  2  hr.  The  gas  is  guaranteed  to  have  a 
heating  value  of  140  B.t.u  per  cu.  ft.  when  the  plant 
is  operated  at  the  rated  load  with  the  bituminous 
coal  used.     The  gas  i.s  c(K)led  and  cleaned  in  glass 


wool  tar  extractors  before  being  delivered  to  the 
distributing  main.  The  gas  is  carried  to  the  forge 
shop  in  a  24-in.  spiral  riveted  galvanized  iron  pipe 
and  a  12-in.  line  carries  it  from  there  to  the  heat- 
treating  department.  From  the  latter  4  and  6  in. 
feeders  supply  the  furnaces  at  a  pressure  of  1 1/^ 
and  11/2  oz.  per  sq.  in.  The  only  change  required 
in  substituting  producer  gas  for  fuel  oil  in  the  fur- 
naces was  the  enlargement  of  the  passages  from 
the  combustion  chamber  to  the  hearth.  The  com- 
pany is  at  present  using  producer  gas  in  the  forge 
shop  in  an  experimental  way,  and  expects  eventu- 
ally to  substitute  this  for  oil  in  the  forge  shop 
furnaces. 


Census  of  Engineers  Completed 

Washington,  Oct.  2.— As  the  result  of  a  careful 
census  just  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  7500 
mining  engineers  and  metallurgists  and  15,000  men  en- 
gaged in  various  chemical  industries  have  been  classi- 
fied for  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  work  in  which  each  one  claims 
proficiency.  The  classification  includes  not  only  special- 
ists in  various  branches  of  mining,  metallurgy  and 
chemistry,  but  embraces  a  sub-class  of  men  who  have 
had  experience  in  various  foreign  countries.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  census  to  enable  the  bureau  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  technical  men  in  obtaining  com- 
mercial positions,  but  to  secure  a  record  that  will  be 
available  whenever  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
desires  to  call  upon  these  professions  for  assistance. 
"The  war  to-day,"  says  Director  Van  H.  Manning  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  "is  one  in  which  chemists  and  en- 
gineers play  a  far  greater  role  than  ever  before.  The 
products  of  the  mines,  furnaces,  factories,  and  chemical 
plants  are  being  so  rapidly  consumed  that  the  highest 
possible  skill  is  required  to  keep  pace  with  the  destruc- 
tion everywhere  apparent.  In  the  organization  of  a 
great  army,  many  classes  of  specialists  are  needed,  and 
the  problem  is  to  get  the  best  qualified  men  for  each 
place." 

The  work  of  conducting  this  census  was  carried  on 
in  co-operation  with  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  and  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


Algoma  Steel  Co.  Activities 

The  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  is  building  another  blast  furnace,  which,  when 
completed,  will  have  a  capacity  of  400  tons  of  pig  iron 
per  day.  It  is  expected  that  the  furnace  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  first  of  the  year.  The  company's  work  at 
the  present  time  is  confined  purely  to  the  turning  out 
of  4.5  and  6-in.  shells,  and  contracts  on  hand  will  keep 
the  plant  working  to  capacity  for  some  months  to  come. 
The  company  recently  completed  its  open-hearth  fur- 
nace at  the  Soo  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  75  tons  per 
hearth,  or  about  200  tons  per  day.  This  makes  the 
tenth  open-hearth  furnace  which  the  company  has  in 
operation  as  well  as  the  duplex  furnace,  which  has 
proved  most  satisfactory. 


The  Granby  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Com- 
pany, with  plants  at  Granby  and  Anyox,  B.  C,  plans 
extensive  improvements  to  its  properties  at  a  cost  of 
$1,250,000  to  $1,500,000.  A  new  by-product  coke  plant 
will  be  built  to  supply  the  company's  needs. 


The  Bramcote  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  will  double  the  capacity  of  its  plant  soon.  An 
annex  has  just  been  completed  in  the  molding  depart- 
ment, and  excavations  are  now  being  made  for  a  new 
machine  shop,  48  by  120  ft. 


The  Norfolk  Development  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  100  houses  to  be  occupied  by 
employees  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
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AIRCRAFT  BOARD  FORMED 


Given   Official  Standing  and  Important  Powers 
by  Congress 

Washington,  Oct.  2— A  long  step  forward  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  aircraft  program  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  was  taken  during  the  past  week, 
when  both  houses  of  Congress  passed  and  President 
Wilson  signed  the  bill  formally  creating  the  Aircraft 
Board.  Heretofore  the  work  of  the  board  has  been 
done  by  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, but  in  view  of  the  serious  technical  problems  to 
be  considered  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
men  engaged  in  their  solution  because  of  the  colossal 
appropriaiion  of  $640,000,000  for  this  work,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  t3  give  the  board  a  statutory  standing 
and  to  render  it  a  permanent  division  of  the  executive 
departments. 

The  new  law  provides  that  the  board  shall  be 
composed  of  nine  members  and  shall  include  a  civilian 
chairman,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  and  two 
other  Army  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War;  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  and  two 
other  Naval  officers  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  two  additional  civilian  members.  The 
chairman  and  the  civilian  members  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
civilian  members  are  required  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation. 

The  board  is  empowered,  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  "to 
supervise  and  direct,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments prescribed  or  approved  by  the  respective  depart- 
ments, the  purchase,  production,  and  manufacture  of 
aircraft  eng^ines,  and  all  ordnance  and  instruments  used 
in  connection  therewith,  and  accessories  and  materials 
therefor,  including  the  purchase,  lease,  acquisition,  or 
construction  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  aircraft, 
engines,  and  accessories:  Provided,  That  the  board  may 
make  recommendations  as  to  contracts  and  their  dis- 
tribution in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  but  every 
contract  shall  be  made  by  the  already  constituted 
authorities  of  the  respective  departments."  The  board 
is  also  authorized  to  employ  clerks  and  such  technical 
experts  and  advisors  as  may  be  necessary,  to  fix  their 
salaries  and  to  rent  quarters,  but  the  total  amount  to 
be  spent  for  these  purposes  shall  not  exceed  the  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  carried  by  the  bill.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  this  appropriation  covers  merely 
the  administrative  work  of  the  board  in  Washington, 
the  larger  appropriation  heretofore  made  being  avail- 
able for  designing,  manufacturing  and  testing  airplanes 
and  all  their  adjuncts. 

The  Aircraft  Board  has  called  a  special  two-day 
meeting  for  Thursday  or  Friday  of  this  week  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  interests  concerned  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  aircraft  to  place  definitely  in  effect  a  series 
of  standards  for  airplane  fittings  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Aeronautic  Standards  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  board.  The  army  and  navy  as  well 
as  aeronautical  manufacturers  and  engineers  will  be 
represented,  and  the  meeting  is  expected  to  advance 
a  common  simplified  practice  in  airplane  parts  and  ap- 
pliances and  in  specifications  of  materials  in  both 
branches  of  the  service  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  progress  of  the  standardization  work  is  expected  to 
have  a  constant  influence  in  advancing  the  work  of  pro- 
ducing airplanes  in  quantity. 

Included  in  the  list  of  subjects  for  which  standards 
have  been  established  by  the  committee  and  which  will 
be  finally  passed  upon  at  the  coming  meeting  are 
dope  and  varnish,  engine  testing  specifications,  inspec- 
tion methods,  machine  gun  mounting,  propeller  ends, 
safety  belts,  non-ferrous  alloys  and  steel  alloys.  The 
committee  has  previously  determined  standards  for 
many  important  fittings,  such  as  stick  and  wheel  con- 
trols, bearings,  engines,  supports,  magneto  dimensions, 
screws  and  bolts  of  various  types,  various  grades  of 
steel,  and  heat  treatments. 

The   Society    of   Automotive    Engineers    Committee 


has  been  working  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Inter- 
national Standards  Board,  composed  of  American  and 
Allied  representatives,  of  which  F.  G.  Diffin  is  chairman, 
and  which  is  working  on  the  problem  of  establishing 
common  material  specifications  and  fitting  standards 
for  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  In  most  cases  the 
International  Standards  Board  will  probably  find  it 
possible  to  adopt  for  international  practice  the  major 
standards  established  by  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  Committee,  while  the  latter  in  turn  can  ac- 
cept standards  which  the  International  Standards  Board 
has  already  worked  out.  The  work  is  thus  being  care- 
fully correlated,  leaving  each  free  to  turn  to  separate 
fields  without  duplication. 

As  one  example  of  the  simplification  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  work  of  the  standards  committee,  there 
were  formerly  six  or  eight  different  sizes  of  airplane 
wheels  manufactured  in  this  country,  each  requiring  a 
different  tire  and  different  adjustments  without  any 
compensation  in  efficiency.  This  number  was  first  re- 
duced to  five,  then  to  three,  and  now  will  probably  be 
reduced  to  one  size  with  a  new  design  of  rim  to  take 
two  different  sizes  of  tires,  varying  with  the  weight  of 
the  machine. 


New  Institute  Members 

The  following  have  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  subject  to  occur- 
rence of  vacancy: 

S.  T.  McCall,  secretary-treasurer,  American  Manganese 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago ;  H.  H.  Newson,  director  of  purchases, 
Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleveland  ;  Robert  W.  Waltenbach,  vice- 
president,  McMyler-Interstate  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio ;  Joseph  B. 
Andrews,  president,  The  Andrews  Steel  Co.,  Newport, 
Ky.  ;  Paul  Sturtevant,  banker,  director  of  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Co.,  Pittsburgh ;  Louis  J.  Lind,  vice-president, 
Witherow  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh ;  Dan  J.  Ryan,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  Allyne-Ryan  Foundry  Co., 
Cleveland  ;  Michael  J.  Sweeney,  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
Allyne-Ryan  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland ;  James  Harvey  Wil- 
liams, president,  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
William  P.  Witherow,  president,  Witherow  Steel  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Joseph  A.  Krantz,  secretary.  Reeves  Mfg.  Co.,  Canal 
Dover,  Ohio ;  John  Goodin  Carruthers,  assistant  manager  of 
sales,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  Francis  S.  Macllvaine, 
metallurgical  engineer,  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa, ; 
Louis  Follet,  president,  Standard  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Canonsburg, 
Pa. ;  Arthur  J.  Krantz,  treasurer.  Reeves  Mfg.  Co.,  Canal 
Dover,  Ohio ;  Sterling  P.  Delano,  sales  manager,  Linde  Air 
Products  Company,  New  York ;  Peter  Richard  Foley,  general 
manager  of  sales,  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Joseph 
Warner,  president  and  general  manager,  Warner  Iron  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Ernest  Hallock  Webb,  president,  The  Webb 
Wire  Works,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  ;  William  Dalton,  gen- 
eral manager,  Washington  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Washing- 
ton ;  Henry  C.  Dubois,  manufacturer  of  ferromanganese, 
Philadelphia ;  Oden  H.  Wharton,  president,  Crucible  Steel  Co. 
of  America,  Pittsburgh ;  Banks  Hudson,  general  manager, 
Princess  Furnace  Co.,  Inc.,  Glen  Wilton,  Va. 


The  Bradford-Ackerman  Corporation,  Forty-second 
Street  building,  New  York,  announces  that  it  has  been 
appointed  the  Eastern  sales  office  for  Young  Brothers 
Co.,  Detroit.  The  sale  of  Young  ovens,  for  japanning 
and  drying  purposes,  will,  in  the  future,  be  handled 
by  this  Eastern  office  for  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  An  engineering  department  will  like- 
wise be  available  for  manufacturers  in  the  East  who 
are  interested  in  quick  drying  and  baking  processes, 
and  special  oven  designs  will  be  offered  to  meet  various 
requirements. 

The  Williamsport  Wire  Rope  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
has  recently  completed  the  installation  of  a  new  wire- 
drawing plant,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  works  pro- 
duction. The  company  is  operating  at  full  capacity, 
giving  employment  to  more  than  200  hands. 


The  Philadelphia  office  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son 
has  been  moved  from  423  Commercial  Ttust  Building 
to  1103  Widener  Building, 


New  Bill  to  Control  Iron  and  Steel  Prices 


Revised  Draft  of  the  Pomerene  Meas- 
ure Made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Will  Be  Pushed  for  Passage 


Washington,  Oct.  2. — The  Pomerene  bill  providing 
specific  statutory  authority  for  the  President  to  control 
the  prices  and,  if  necessary,  the  distribution  of  iron 
and  steel  for  the  Government,  the  Allies  and  the  Amer- 
ican consuming  public,  was  taken  up  for  consideration 
in  executive  session  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  on  Sept.  28,  and  after  exhaustive 
discussion  a  decision  has  been  reached  to  refer  the 
measure  to  a  subcommittee  to  redraft  the  bill,  with  a 
view  to  its  early  presentation  to  the  Senate  with  a 
recommendation  for  its  passage.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  presented  to  the  committee  a  revised 
draft  of  the  Pomerene  bill  embodying  a  number  of  modi- 
fications intended  to  remove  constitutional  objections  and 
to  reinforce  the  power  of  the  President  to  administer 
the  act.  This  draft  will  form  the  basis  of  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  advocates 
of  this  legislation  that  the  full  commitee  will  report  a 
bill  to  the  Senate  before  adjournment  and  that  the 
measure  will  then  rest  on  the  calendar  until  Congress 
meets  on  Dec.  4,  when  there  will  be  sufficient  time  to 
consider  the  bill  and  pass  it  in  both  houses  before  the 
arrangement  concerning  basic  prices  of  iron  and  steel 
products  recently  promulgated  by  the  President  expires 
on  Jan.  1  next. 

Price-Fixing  Does  Not  Dispose  of  Pomerene  Bill 

The  meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  on  Sept.  28  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Pomerene  bill  was  well  attended  and  there  was  an 
exceedingly  interesting  discussion  of  the  provisions  of 
the  measure  and  of  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee  by  Commissioner  Davies  and  his  associates 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  the  hearing  on 
Sept.  21.  There  appeared  to  be  general  unanimity  as 
to  the  proposition  that  the  President's  action  in  fixing 
certain  steel  prices  in  no  way  relieves  the  necessity  for 
the  ultimate  passage  of  a  broadly  grounded  statute 
dealing  with  the  whole  subject.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  arrangement 
made  between  the  War  Industries  Board  and  certain 
leading  men  in  the  steel  industry  will  remain  in  force 
but  three  months,  when  it  will  be  subject  to  revision. 

Senator  Pomerene  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
the  representatives  of  the  steel  industry,  who  nego- 
tiated the  price  schedule  with  the  War  Industries  Board, 
could  only  speak  for  certain  large  interests  and  did 
not  represent  and  cannot  bind  the  smaller  producers 
of  the  country.  This  point  he  urged  with  considerable 
emphasis,  calling  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  whatever  the  powers  of  the  President  may  be,  in 
default  of  a  specific  law  on  the  subject,  many  good 
lawyers  are  prepared  to  contend  that  manufacturers 
whose  products  are  in  effect  commandeered  at  certain 
fixed  prices  under  the  President's  proclamation  will 
have  an  action  against  the  Government  if  such  prices 
represent  less  than  cost  plus  reasonable  profit. 

Recourse  of  Manufacturers  Against  Government 

This  phase  of  the  case  has  received  considerable 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  is  discussed  in  a  memorandum  prepared  for  the 
Senate  Committee  by  Arthur  W.  Fairchild,  special 
attorney  for  the  commission  in  the  steel  investigation. 
Mr.  Fairchild  says  in  part: 

"Considerable  doubt  has  been  expressed  by  lawyers, 
particularly  those  who  have  given  the  matter  any 
thought,  as  to  the  eflfect  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  upon  Legislation  of  this  kind;  that  is, 
that  part  of  the  amendment  which  requires  the  payment 
of  just  compensation  for  private  property  taken  for 
public  use.     The  query  has  been  made  as  to  what  will 


be  the  result  if  the  Government  should  see  fit  to  take 
over  the  steel  plants  or  should  see  fit  to  commandeer, 
by  process  provided  in  the  law,  viz.,  the  creation  of  a 
buying  and  selling  agency,  all  the  output  of  a  plant, 
buying  it  for  the  Government  and  reselling  it  again. 

"Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  under  the  Lever 
act  the  Government  should  see  fit  to  take  over  the  coal 
output  of  the  country  and  distribute  it  by  purchasing 
and  selling  agencies,  which  say  to  the  owners  of  the 
mines,  'We  will  pay  you  $2  per  ton  for  your  coal,'  and 
the  coal  should  be  purchased  at  that  price  and  resold 
at  that  price  plus  a  margin  of  profit.  Query:  May  the 
producer  with  any  reason  claim  that  this  .$2  does  not 
represent  an  adequate  compensation  in  the  light  of  the 
existing  conditions  ?  Can  he  say,  'We  had  a  market  for 
our  coal  at  very  much  higher  prices;  we  had  a  demand 
far  exceeding  the  supply;  we  had  economic  conditions 
which  would  doubtless  result  in  still  higher  prices,  and 
the  Government  has  paid  us  only  $2  for  our  coal.  We 
are  entitled  to  the  difference.'  In  other  words,  is  there 
a  question  or  a  possibility  that  the  Government  may  be 
called  upon,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  pay  to  the  owners 
of  the  plants,  or  the  owners  of  property  commandeered, 
a  much  larger  amount  than  the  price  which  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Executive? 

Police    Power  or  Appropriation? 

"There  are,  of  course,  two  pertinent  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. There  is  the  national  police  power,  or  per- 
haps more  properly  the  war  power,  and  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  which  permits  in  the  one  case  an  im- 
pairment of  property  and  even  its  destruction  for  the 
common  good,  and  the  other,  which  permits  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  it  for  its  own  use  upon  payment  of  an 
adequate  price.  Police  power  and  the  power  to  take 
have  been,  through  all  the  cases,  very  clearly  differ- 
entiated. If  the  exercise  of  power  is  the  exercise  of  a 
police  power,  which  seems  akin  to  the  war  power,  it 
may  result  in  great  impairment  of  property  and  may 
result,  in  cases,  in  total  destruction  of  property,  but 
for  that  impairment  or  destruction  the  Government  is 
not  obliged  to  recompense.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Government  'takes'  property  and  appropriates  it  to  its 
own  use,  then,  under  the  Fifth  Amendment,  it  is  obliged 
to  pay  just  compensation. 

Possible  Methods  of  Taking  Steel 

"So  the  question  is  for  the  Executive  primarily, 
and  for  the  legislative  department.  What  steps  may  be 
taken  without  complicating  the  situation;  without  in- 
jecting into  it  further  than  necessary  the  possibility  of 
the  Government  later  being  obliged  to  pay  larger  sums 
than  the  sums  fixed  for  the  property  and  plants  ? 

"Under  this  act,  as  I  view  it,  there  are  four  possible 
methods  which  may  be  employed:  First,  the  price-fixing 
method;  second,  the  regulation  method — regulation  of 
production,  distribution  and  apportionment;  third,  the 
commandeering  of  plants  upon  paying  a  fair  rental, 
and  fourth,  the  purchase  of  the  output,  really  a  pooling 
of  it,  and  the  resale  to  the  public  generally. 

"Briefly  I  may  say  that  it  has  seemed  to  me,  with 
such  short  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  it, 
that  price  fixing  and  regulation  would  not  be  deemed  a 
'taking'  of  property  under  the  Fifth  Amendment;  that 
it  would  be,  assuming  the  exigency,  within  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  fix  the  price  and  to  regulate  the 
production  and  shipment  and  distribution  and  appor- 
tionment of  products  without  taking  the  property  in  a 
constitutional  sense. 

Commandeering  Means  Compensation 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government  should  see  fit 
to   actually   commandeer   the   plant,   or   actually   com- 
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mandeer  the  output,  then  it  would  seem  a  taking,  under 
the  Constitution,  which  would  require  just  compensa- 
tion. Of  course,  in  estimating  that  just  compensation, 
if  the  Government  should  see  fit  to  adopt  either  of  the 
two  latter  courses,  there  must,  if  the  rules  applicable 
to  eminent  domain  should  obtain,  probably  be  taken  into 
consideration  all  of  the  elements  that  enter  naturally 
into  a  determination  of  an  adequate  compensation.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  would  be  the  present  high  prices, 
the  over-demand,  or  demand  exceeumg  the  suppiy,  and 
the  possibility  or  probability  of  future  enhanced  prices; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  taken  into 
account  the  economic  exigency,  the  possibility  of  a 
disruption  of  the  industry,  because  of  these  war  condi- 
tions, and  the  whole  possible  ultimate  effect  of  these 
conditions  upon  the  industry  which,  of  course,  in  the 
end  but  for  the  Government  action,  might  result  in 
disaster  to  it. 

"So  I  take  it  that  if,  short  of  confiscation,  an  admin- 
istrative officer  or  designated  board  should  fix  a  com- 
pensation, a  court  would  be  very  loath  to  alter  that 
finding,  because  the  weight  which  must  be  given  this 
or  that  element  is  one  of  fact  or  mixed  law  and  fact, 
and  the  court  ordinarily  does  not  modify  a  finding 
which  is  based  upon  a  disputed  fact.  But  the  question 
is  there,  nevertheless,  and  the  executive  officer  or  board 
will  naturally  wish  to  avoid  it.  Therefore,  in  preparing 
this  bill  it  would  seem  important  to  have  the  powers, 
short  of  taking  of  property,  very  accurately  defined  and 
given. 

Piecemeal  Commandeering 

"There  is  another  thing  that  occurred  to  me:  This 
bill,  of  course,  is  fashioned  after  the  Lever  act,  and 
that  act  provides  for  the  taking  over  of  plants  and 
businesses  of  coal  producers.  The  steel  industry  differs, 
of  course,  radically  from  the  coal  industry,  in  that  there 
are  so  many  different  products  of  the  industry,  and  the 
industry  is  integrated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  really, 
in  certain  instances,  is  a  combination  of  a  very  large 
number  of  different  industries  into  one.  The  language 
of  the  bill,  as  it  stands,  might  be  taken  as  requiring 
the  commandeering  of  the  whole  plant  and  business  of 
any  given  company,  if  any  is  to  be  commandeered.  I 
can  conceive  of  a  case  where  the  Government  might 
desire  to  take  over  perhaps  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
plants  or  business  of  particularly  a  highly  integrated 
company,  and  my  suggestion  would  be  to  broaden  out 
the  power  conferred  by  inserting  in  the  bill,  after  the 
word  'appurtenances,'  the  words  'or  any  part,*  so  that 
the  Government  might  take  over  one  branch  of  a  par- 
ticular company  instead  of  being  required  to  take  over 
the  entire  thing." 

Text  of  the  Trade   Commission   Bill 

Mr.  Fairchild's  views,  as  outlined  above,  are  re- 
flected in  the  text  of  the  bill  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which, 
because  of  the  attention  this  important  matter  is  now 
commanding  in  the  steel  trade,  will  be  examined  with 
interest.     It  is  as  follows: 

POWER  TO  FIX  PRICES 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  by  reuHon  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  it  is  essential  to  the  national  security  and  de- 
fense for  the  succe.ssful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution  at  reasonable 
prices  and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  iron  ore,  iron,  steel, 
and  their  products,  and  because  thereof  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  em- 
powered, whenever  and  wherever  in  his  judgment  necesKary 
for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  to  fix  the  price  of  iron  ore,  iron,  steel  and  their 
products  wherever  and  whenever  sold,  either  by  producer  or 
dealer,  to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  and  to  regulate 
the  production,  .sale,  shipment,  distribution,  apportionment, 
or  storage  thereof  among  dealer.s  and  consumers,  domestic  or 
foreign.  Said  authority  and  power  may  be  exercised  by  him 
In  each  case  through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission during  the  war  or  for  such  part  of  said  time  as  in 
his  judgment  may  be  neces.sury. 

POWER   TO  TAKE   PLANT 

That  if,  In  the  opinion  of  the  President,  any  such  pro- 
ducer or  dealer  fails  or  neglects  to  conform  to  such  prices  or 


regulations,  or  to  conduct  his  business  efficiently  under  the 
regulations  and  control  of  the  1 'resident  as  aforesaid,  or  con- 
ducts it  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  then 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  in  every 
such  i-ase  to  requisition  and  take  over  the  plant,  business,  or 
property,  and  all  appurtenances  or  any  part  thereof  belong' 
ing  to  or  operated  by  such  producer  or  dealer  as  a  going 
concern,  and  to  operate  and  handle  or  cause  the  same  to  be 
operated  and  handled  in  such  maner  and  through  such 
agency  as  he  may  direct  during  the  period  of  the  war,  or  for 
such  part  of  stiid  time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary. 
That  any  i)roducer  or  dealer  whose  plant,  business,  prop- 
erty, and  appurtenances  shall  have  been  requisitioned  or 
taken  over  by  the  President  shall  be  paid  a  just  compensation 
for  the  use  thereof  during  the  period  that  the  same  may  be 
requisitioned  or  taken  over  as  aforesaid,  which  compensation 
the  President  shall  fix  or  cause  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SEVENTY-FIVE    PER   CENT   DOWN 

That  If  the  prices  so  fixed,  or  if.  in  the  case  of  the  taking 
over  or  requisitioning  of  the  plant,  business,  property,  and 
the  appurtenances,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  any  such  producer 
or  dealer,  the  compensation  fherefor  as  determined  hy  the 
provisions  of  this  act  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  such  person  shall  be  paifl 
75  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  determined,  and  shall  be- 
entltled  to  sue  the  United  States  to  recover  such  further  sunn 
as,  added  to  said  75  per  centum,  will  make  up  such  amount- 
as  will  be  just  compensation  In  the  inanner  provided  by  sec- 
tion 24,  paragraph  20,  and  section  145  of  the  Judicial  Code- 
While  operating  and  handling,  or  causing  to  be  operated 
and  handled,  any  such  plants  or  business  and  appurtenances 
thereof,  the  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem'  essential  for  the  employment,  control, 
and  compensation  of  the  employees  necessary  to  conduct  the 
same. 

GOVERNMENT   PURCHASE  OF  ENTIRE  PRODUCT 

Or  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  he  can  thereby  better  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  the  purposes  aforesaid  and  whenever,  In  his 
judgrment.  It  shall  be  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war,  then  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
require  any  or  all  producers  of  Iron  ore.  Iron,  steel  and  their 
products  In  any  section  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  entire 
United  States,  to  sell  their  products  or  designated  portions 
thereof  only  to  the  United  States  through  an  agency  to  be 
designated  by  the  President,  such  agency  to  regulate  the 
resale  of  or  to  resell  such  Iron  ore.  Iron,  steel,  and  their 
products  or  designated  portions  thereof  and  to  regulate  and 
fix  the  prices  thereof,  and  to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  and  to  regulate  the  production,  shipment,  distribution,  ap- 
portionment, or  storage  thereof  among  dealers,  consumers, 
domestic  or  foreign,  and  to  make  payment  of  the  purchase 
price  thereof  to  the  producers  thereof,  or  to  the  person  or 
persons  legally  entitled  to  said  payment. 

That  within  fifteen  days  after  notice  from  the  agency  so 
designated  to  any  producer  of  Iron  ore,  iron,  steel  and  thejr 
products  that  his  or  Its  output  or  portions  thereof  Is  to  be  so 
purchased  by  the  United  States  as  hereinbefore  described, 
such  producer  shall  cease  sales  or  shipments  of  said  product 
upon  his  own  account  and  shall  transmit  to  such  agency  ail 
orders  reeived  and  unfilled  or  partially  unfilled,  showing  the 
exact  extent  to  which  shipments  have  been  made  thereon,  and 
thereafter  all  shipments  shall  be  made  only  on  authority 
of  the  agency  designated  by  the  President,  and  thereafter  no- 
such  producer  shall  sell  any  of  said  products  except  to  the 
United  States  through  such  agency,  and  the  said  agency 
alone  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  purchase  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  requirement  the  output  of  such 
producers. 

That  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  such  products  so  purchased 
shall  be  based  upon  a  fair  and  just  profit  over  and  above  the- 
cost  of  production,  Including  proper  maintenance  and  deple- 
tion charges,  the  reasonableness  of  such  profits  and  cost  of 
production  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  If  the  prices  fixed  by  the  said  commission  of  any 
such  pro<luct  purchased  by  the  United  States  as  hereinbefore 
described  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  or  T)ersons  entitled 
to  receive  the  same,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  paid  75 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  determined  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  sue  the  United  States  to  recover  such  further  sum  as 
added  to  said  75  per  centum  will  make  up  such  amount  as 
will  be  just  compensation  in  the  manner  provided  by  section^ 
24,  paragraph  20,  and  section  145  of  the  Judicial  Code.  All 
such  products  so  sold  to  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  by 
the  United  States  at  such  uniform  prices,  quality  considered, 
as  may  be  practicable  and  as  may  be  determined  by  said 
agency  to  be  just  and  fair. 

Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of 
any  such  Iron  ore.  iron,  steel,  and  their  products  may,  In  the 
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discretion  of  the  President,  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
further  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  moneys 
not  so  used  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

TRADE  COMMISSION   COST  INQUIRY 

That  when  directed  by  the  President,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  hereby  required  to  proceed  to  make  full  in- 
quiry, giving  such  notice  as  it  may  deem  practicable,  into  the 
cost  of  producing  under  reasonably  efficient  management  at 
the  various  places  of  production  the  following  commodities, 
to  wit :  Iron  ore,  iron,  steel,  and  their  products. 

The  books,  correspondence,  records  and  papers  in  any  way 
referring  to  transactions  of  any  kind  relating  to  the  mining, 
production,  .sale,  shipment  or  distribution  of  all  producers  or 
other  persons  whose  iron  ore,  iron,  steel,  or  their  products 
have  or  may  become  subject  to  this  act,  and  the  books,  cor- 
respondence, records  and  papers  of  any  person  applying  for 
the  purchase  of  iron  ore,  iron,  steel,  or  their  products  from 
the  United  States  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  investiga- 
tion by  the  said  agency,  and  such  person  or  persons  shall 
promptly  furnish  said  agency  any  data  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness of  such  person  or  persons  which  said  agency  may  call 
for,  and  said  agency  is  hereby  authorized  to  procure  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  the  business  of  such  producers  and 
the  customers  therefor  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sections 
6  and  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Sept.  26,  1914,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to 
define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and 
said  agency  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by 
said  act  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Having  completed  its  inquiry  respecting  any  commodity 
in  any  locality  it  shall,  if  the  President  has  decided  to  fix  the 
prices  at  which  any  such  commodity  shall  be  sold  by  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  generally,  fix  and  publish  maximum 
prices  for  both  producers  and  of  dealers  in  any  such  com- 
modity, which  maximum  prices  shall  be  observed  by  all  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  until  further  action  thereon  is  taken  by 
the  commission. 

In  fixing  maximum  prices  for  producers  the  commission 
shall  allow  the  cost  of  production,  including  the  expense  of 
operation,  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  depletion,  and  shall 
add  thereto  a  just  and  reasonable  profit. 

In  fixing  such  prices  for  dealers  the  commission  shall 
allow  the  cost  to  the  dealer  and  shall  add  thereto  a  just  and 
reasonable  sum  for  his  profit  in  the  transaction. 

PENALTY   FOR    HIGHER   PRICES 

Whoever  shall,  with  knowledge  that  the  prices  of  any  such 
commodity  have  been  fixed  as  herein  provided,  ask,  demand, 
or  receive  a  higher  price,  or  whoever  shall,  with  knowledge 
that  the  regulations  have  been  prescribed  as  herein  provided, 
violate,  or  refuse  to  conform  to  any  of  the  same,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 
Each  independent  transaction  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  restricting 
or  modifying  in  any  manner  the  right  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  have  in  its  own  behalf  or  in  behalf  of  any 
other  Government  at  war  with  Germany  to  purchase,  requi- 
sition, or  take  over  any  such  commodities  for  the  equipment, 
maintenance,  or  support  of  armed  forces  at  any  price  or  upon 
any  terms  that  may  be  agreed  upon  or  otherwise  lawfully 
determined. 

Existing  Contracts  an  Obstacle 

The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  studying  this  problem  with  a  view  to  adjusting  it 
through  legislation  is  the  disposition  of  existing  con- 
tracts, which,  according  to  the  investigation  made  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  cover  a  very  large 
amount  of  the  current  production  and  run  from  six 
months  to  a  year  into  the  future.  Commissioner  Davies, 
in  his  statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  pub- 
lished in  The  Iron  Age  last  week,  emphasized  this 
feature,  and  Dr.  Walker,  the  chief  economist  of  the 
commission,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  steel  industry,  has  dwelt  upon  it  in 
a  statement  supplementing  Commissioner  Davies. 

"Assuming  the  Government  would  fix  the  price  of 
pig  iron  at  $25,"  says  Dr,  Walker,  "there  would  be  a 
great  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  those  who 
bought  at  the  Government  price  and  those  who  bought 
on  the  existing  bona  fide  contracts,  which  would,  in  my 
judgment,  upset  any  reasonable  price-fixing  scheme 
that  the  Government  might  decide  on  for  future  steel 
production;  hence,  it  would  appear  that  these  bona  fide 
contracts,  if  allowed  to  continue,  would  completely  upsec 


a  succes.sful  scheme  of  price  regulation  at  any  reason- 
able figure.  No  man  could  compete  with  a  difference  of 
$10  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  against  him,  let 
alone  a  difference  of  $25  which  would  occur  in  some 
instances." 

Proposed  Cancellation  of  Contracts 

Chairman  Newlands,  who  has  constantly  had  in  mind 
the  idea  that  the  consumption  of  iron  is  so  universal 
that  Congress  possesses  the  constitutional  power  to 
decree  it  to  be  a  public  use,  has  frankly  sugge.sted  the 
cancellation  of  all  outstanding  contracts.  "If  the  Gov- 
ernment," he  said,  "has  the  power  to  decree  this  to  be 
a  public  use  and  the  courts  should  sustain  the  exercise 
of  that  power,  all  contracts  would  be  abrogated.  I 
assume  that  a  water  company  is  a  purely  private 
organization,  supplying  its  customers  with  water,  if  it 
has  not  as  yet  been  decreed  to  be  a  public  use  and 
subject  to  public  regulation;  but  just  as  soon  as  that 
declaration  is  made,  at  that  moment  all  contracts  and 
all  persons  have  a  right  to  resort  to  the  public  utility 
for  the  commodity  upon  equal  terms.  Therefore,  my 
mind  is  directed  to  this  as  the  possible  solution  of  the 
whole  question,  whether  we  could  not  simplify  it  by 
confining  the  regulation  purely  to  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and 
steel  billets  or  steel  plates,  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  basic  price  of  these  things  being  fixed  and  being 
reasonably  fixed,  all  the  products  in  which  they  enter 
will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price." 

To  this  suggestion  Dr.  Walker  takes  exception. 
"In  the  present  state  of  the  steel  market,"  he  said,  "as 
a  matter  of  practical  study,  I  should  not  anticipate  that 
that  would  be  the  consequence.  We  find  it  illustrated 
in  the  steel  market  at  the  present  time.  The  prices  of 
ore  are  comparatively  high — higher  than  ever  before. 
The  prices  of  coke  are  very  high — unheard-of  prices. 
They  have  produced  a  high  cost  of  pig  iron;  but,  even 
taking  those  prices  of  ore  and  coke,  translating  them 
into  the  cost  of  pig  iron,  as  it  is  done  for  those  who 
have  to  purchase  it,  and  getting  a  very  high  pig-iron 
cost  on  that  account,  we  do  not  find  the  price  of  pig 
iron  corresponds  even  to  that  high  cost,  but  is  away 
above  this  high  cost  of  pig  iron. 

Prices  Out  of  All  Relation  to  Cost 

"In  other  words,  the  same  factor  that  has  made  the 
coke  price  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of  coke 
makes  the  pig-iron  price  high  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  pig  iron,  made  even  by  the  people  who  are 
paying  the  highest  prices  for  raw  material.  And  so  in 
successive  stages  we  find  with  certain  costs  of  steel 
that  the  price  of  shapes  is  one  thing  and  the  price  of 
plates  very  different,  although  normally  the  cost  of 
shapes  and  plates  is  approximately  the  same,  and 
normally  their  prices  have  been  about  the  same;  in 
fact,  one  familiar  with  the  past  prices  of  the  articles 
knows  that  ordinarily  they  were  quoted  at  the  same 
level,  especially  if  there  was  any  general  agreement 
about  what  the  prices  ought  to  be  among  the  producers. 

"Now,  take  the  price  of  shapes  to-day.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  figures,  but  it  is  about  one-half  the 
price  of  plates.  Why?  Not  on  account  of  different 
conditions  in  cost  of  crude  steel,  but  on  account  of 
different  demand  conditions  for  these  different  articles. 
The  same  thing  that  has  put  the  price  of  pig  iron  away 
above  the  cost  of  even  high-cost  pig  iron  has  put  the 
price  of  plates  away  above  even  the  high  cost  of  plates 
and  much  higher  than  the  price  of  shapes,  which  nor- 
mally, and  even  under  present  conditions,  has  for  the 
same  mill  the  same  cost  approximately  as  plates.  So 
you  can  not  rely  on  fixing  a  basic  price  to  get  an  even 
proportionally  reasonable  price  of  successive  products, 
and  the  illustration  of  plates  and  shapes  is  one  of  the 
very  best  illustrations  you  could  pick  out.  And  taking 
them  as  typical  is  a  mistake;  plate  prices  are  away  out 
of  proportion  to  any  products  of  a  similar  degree  of 
manufacture." 

Extent  of  Steel  Price  Fixing 

Another  exceedingly  interesting  phase  of  this  sub- 
ject to  which  members  of  the  Senate  committe  are 
giving  attention  is  the  question  as  to  how  far  Govern- 
ment price-fixing  should  go  in  the  listing  of  steel  com- 
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modities.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  "how  far  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  in  fixing  the  prices  of  the 
various  succersive  products  in  order  to  insure  justice 
both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  public,"  Dr.  Walker 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  category  should  include 
"all  semi-finished  steel,  including  blooms,  slabs  and 
billets,  sheet  bars,  plates,  rails  and  shapes,  merchant 
bar  and  skelp  for  rolling  tubes,  rolled  and  drawn  tubes, 
galvanized  sheets,  tin-plate  and  numerous  additional 
items/*  ■ 

The  committee's  attention  has  also  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  England  the  Government  has  established 
the  prices  of  more  than  a  hundred  items,  including  the 
typical  products  of  nearly  every  important  plant.  The 
Trade  Commission  has  investigated  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  British  law  and  finds  it  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, but  to  require  a  very  large  administrative 
force,  chiefly  because  of  the  minute  detail  into  which 
the  control  has  been  ramified  and  which  extends  to 
builders'  hardware  and  a  considerable  variety  of  small 
completely  finished  articles. 

For  the  convenience  of  its  members  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee has  reproduced  the  tables  and  chart  showing 
iron  and  steel  prices  for  the  nineteen-year  period,  1898- 
1916,  which  appeared  in  the  Jan.  4  issue  of  The  Iron 
Age.  The  printed  report  of  the  recent  hearings  will 
also  contain  the  controlled  prices  for  iron  and  steel 
products  fixed  by  the  British  Government.       w.  L.  c. 


Motor-Driven  Radial  Drilling  Machines 

Some  interesting  arrangements  of  adjustable-speed 
motor  drive  for  radial  drilling  machines  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Cincinnati  Bickford  Tool  Co.,  Oakley, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  type  of  drive  can  be  applied  to 
practically  all  of  the  machines  built  by  this  company, 
the  two  illustrated  being  perhaps  as  good  examples  as 
any  of  the  extent  to  which  this  form  of  drive  has  been 
developed.  Both  machines  are  of  the  plain  type  and  the 
equipment  includes  a  plain  table,  an  arrangement  for 
supplying  cutting  lubricant  to  the  drill  point,  and  an 
air-operated  device  for  clamping  the  arm  in  place  on 
the  column. 

One  of  the  machines,  which  is  built  with  4,  5  and  6 
ft.  arms,  is  driven  by  an  adjustable-speed  motor  mounted 
on  the  arm  and  geared  directly  to  the  arm  shaft.  This 
motor  has  a  speed  range  of  3  to  1  and  the  controller 
for  it  is  mounted  on  the  drilling  head  on  the  arm.  A 
constant-speed  reversing  compound  wound  motor 
mounted  on  the  top  of  the  column  provides  for  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  arm.  The  operation  of  this 
motor  is  controlled  by  a  reversing  switch  actuated  by 
a  square  shaft  equipped  with  the  builder's  patented 
interlocking  device  and  a  dynamic  brake  resistance.  The 
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An  Adjustable  Speed  Motor  with  a  Smaller  One  for  Speed 

Regulation  Attached  to  It  Is  Provided  for  a  Line  of  Plain 

Radial  Drilling  Machines  with  4,  5  and  6  Ft.  Arms 

wiring  for  this  motor  is  led  in  through  a  revolving  con- 
nection in  the  base  of  the  column  and  runs  up  through 
the  center  to  the  top. 

The  other  machine,  which  is  also  built  with  4,  5  and 
6  ft.  arms,  has  an  adjustable-speed  motor  with  a  starter 
and  a  smaller  one  for  speed  adjustment  attached  to  the 
larger  motor.  The  speed  control  is  of  the  Reliance  re- 
mote push-button  type,  the  starting  and  stopping  but- 
tons being  mounted  on  the  head  of  the  machine. 

In  addition  to  the  motor-drive  arrangements  illus- 
trated, three  other  types  of  drive  can  be  supplied. 
These  are  a  belt  and  cone  pulley  and  through  a  gear 
box,  either  with  or  without  an  electric  motor. 


New  Steel  Foundry  at  Massillon 

The  Massillon  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio, 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  its  new  steel  foundry  which 
it  expects  to  have  in  operation  about  Dec.  1.  One  unit, 
100  X  100  ft.,  will  be  built  at  present  and  arranged  with 
a  view  of  adding  additional  units  later.  In  addition, 
two  other  buildings  will  be  built,  one  for  cleaning  and 
annealing  and  the  other  for  pattern  storage.  The  foun- 
dry will  be  equipped  with  a  two-ton  convertor  and  a 
Whiting  cupola.  A  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  two 
stage  air  compressor,  with  a  capacity  of  750  cu.  ft.  of 
free  air  per  minute,  will  be  installed  to  furnish  blast 
for  the  sand  blast  machine,  a  General  Electric  centri- 
fugal compressor  for  the  cupola  and  a  No.  5  Root  posi- 
tive pressure  blower  for  the  converter.  The  plant  will 
be  served  by  a  five-ton  Bedford  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co.  crane.  Complete  molding  machine  equipment  will 
be  installed,  this  including  seven  Osborn,  Tabor  and 
Herman  machines.  The  product  of  the  plant  will  in- 
clude steel  castings  of  200  lb.  in  size  and  under.  E.  H. 
Birney  is  president,  Fred  H.  Snyder,  vice-president, 
I.  M.  Taggart,  treasurer,  and  A.  H.  Anthony,  general 
manager. 


The  Northern  Iron  Co.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  recently 
suffered  a  $50,000  loss  by  fire  at  its  Standish,  N.  Y., 
blast  furnace.  The  machine  shop,  carpenter  shop  and 
some  of  the  trestles  and  storage  bins  were  destroyed. 
Temporary  repairs  were  made,  so  that  the  blast  fur- 
nace operations  were  resumed  one  week  from  the  day 
of  the  fire.  It  will  require  about  six  weeks  to  replace 
the  destroyed  buildings,  and  .meanwhile  the  company 
will  operate  its  furnace  at  a  somewhat  reduced  capacity. 


Motors  Mounted  on  the  Arm  and  Column  Drive  the  Drill 
and   Raise  or  Lower  the  Arm 


The  Union  Iron  Works,  Erie,  manufacturers  of  st^l 
boilers,  has  let  a  general  contract  for  a  new  boiler  aft^ 
power  house.  The  concern  states  the  only  equipment  it 
needs  for  the  new  plant  is  a  small  coal-handling  propo- 
sition, as  there  will  be  no  new  equipment  put  in  the 
plant,  thip  being  merely  a  removal  to  a  new  site  of  the 
old  equipment.  The  building  will  be  one  sto^v  high, 
58  X  89  ft.  in  size  and  will  cost  about  $15,000. 
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VERTICAL  STEEL  STORAGE 


Kacks    in    New    Detroit    Warehouse 
Drawn  Steel  Co. 


of    Union 


A  STEEL  storage  warehouse  designed  for  conserva- 
tion of  space  and  convenience  and  economy  in 
handling  cold  drawn  steel  was  built  recently  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  by  the  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
The  greater  part  of  the  stock  is  stored  in  upright 
racks,  which  are  of  a  special  design,  rigidly  built  to 
withstand  heavy  loads.  The  racks  were  adopted  in 
preference  to  flat  storage  racks  for  the  reason  that 
much  larger  tonnages  can  be  kept  and  handled  in  a 
given  space.  The  warehouse  has  a  capacity  of  10,000 
tons  of  steel,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  largest  warehouse 
in  the  country  carrying  cold  drawn  steel  exclusively. 

The  warehouse  is  located  at  Joseph  Campau  and 
Guoin  streets,  and  occupies  a  reinforced  concrete,  brick 
and  steel  building,  131  x  138  ft.  in  size  and  providing 
17,600  sq.  ft.  of  storage  space.  The  front  is  two  stories 
in  height,  providing  an  office  room  on  the  second  floor, 
60  X  40  ft.,  in  addition  to  a  smaller  warehouse  office 
on  the  first  floor.  Sufficient  window  space  is  provided 
to  assure  light  in  all  parts  of  the  warehouse.  The 
windows  are  factory  ribbed  glass  in  steel  sash.  The 
roof  is  of  concrete,  and  the  floors  are  of  7-in.  concrete 
reinforced  on  3-in.  centers,  and  above  the  concrete 
master  builders'  cement  is  laid.  Under  all  racks  there 
are  solid  trench  walls  extending  3  ft.  into  the  ground 
and  heavily  reinforced.  These  walls  are  separate  from 
the  floor  itself,  so  that  should  the  weight  cause  the 
racks  and  their  foundations  to  settle  the  surrounding 
floor  would  not  be  affected. 

The  building  is  divided  crossways  into  three  bays. 
The  center  bay  has  a  steel  truss  roof  and  is  used  for 
handling  material  and  loading.  The  two  side  bays 
are  for  storage.  An  electric  traveling  crane  with  a 
50-ft.  span  is  to  be  provided  in  the  center  bay.  The 
ceilings  of  the  side  bays  are  18  ft.  in  height.  Railroad 
sidings  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  warehouse  and  ma- 
terial is  brought  in  on  one  side  and  loaded  out  on  the 
opposite  side.  Two  Packard  trucks,  each  of  2  tons 
capacity,  are  provided  for  city  deliveries. 

Vertical  racks  are  provided  in  the  two  ?ide  bays  for 


the  storage  of  all  material  up  to  1%  in.  in  diameter. 
Larger  sizes  and  short  sections  are  stored  in  flat  racks. 
The  upright  racks  are  built  back  to  back  at  a  slight 
pitch,  the  main  members  meeting  at  the  top  where  they 
are  securely  bound  together.  There  is  a  4-ft.  1-in  aisle 
between  each  pair  of  racks.  The  racks  are  26  in.  deep 
and  are  divided  into  sections  42  in.  wide,  each  section 
having  a  capacity  for  storing  10  tons  of  steel  in  lengths 
up  to  16  ft.  Each  rack  section  may  be  subdivided  into 
smaller  sections  by  means  of  pins  placed  in  holes  pro- 
vided in  supporting  angles  at  the  back  of  the  racks. 

The  racks  are  built  of  7-in.  channels  at  the  back 
and  2  X  2  x  3/16-in.  angles  at  the  front,  the  angles 
being  bolted  to  the  channels  with  bolts  in  1-in.  pipe 
as  spreaders.  The  upright  angles  and  bolts  provide  the 
partitions  between  the  rack  sections.  The  horizontal 
cross  members  at  the  back  of  the  racks  consist  of  6-in. 
channels  at  the  base  and  five  3V^  x  '6V2  x  V4-in.  angles 
between  the  base  and  the  top.  These  are  bolted  to  the 
channels  by  the  long  bolts  that  extend  through  to  the 
front  of  the  racks.  The  racks  are  supported  at  the 
bottom  by  18-in.  U-bolts  sunk  into  the  concrete  and  at 
the  top  they  are  built  into  the  side  wall  at  one  end  to 
eliminate  possible  swaying.  To  add  to  the  strength, 
braces  are  provided  between  the  vertical  members  near 
the  base.  This  construction  furnishes  a  space  40  in. 
wide  for  the  flat  storage  of  steel  between  each  two 
racks.  An  angle  is  placed  across  the  front  of  the 
base  to  prevent  stock  from  slipping  out.  The  racks  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  permit  the  loading  to  capacity  on 
one  side  and  leaving  the  racks  on  the  opposite  side 
empty. 

An  unusual  feature  in  the  warehouse  is  the  pro- 
viding of  steam  pipes  under  the  racks  beneath  the 
cross  braces  and  also  beneath  the  flat  racks.  These 
are  connected  from  overhead  lines  with  the  warehouse 
heating  system,  and  keep  the  temperature  at  about  65 
deg.  in  the  coldest  weather  so  that  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  stock  that  would  otherwise  cause  rust 
is  prevented.  The  racks  were  fabricated  and  erected 
by  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

The  warehouse  equipment  includes  a  portable  shop 
crane  of  2  tons'  capacity,  two  Cochrane  &  Bly  motor- 
driven  circular  saws  with  a  capacity  for  cutting  up 
to  6  in.  in  diameter  and  5-ton  Fairbanks  portable  scales 
of  the  rolling  mill  type. 


.space  iH  conserved  In  the  new  cold  dniwn  eteel  warehouse  of  the  Union   Drawn  Steel  Co.  by  storing  stock  up  to  1%    in.   in 
diameter  in  vertical  racks  which  are  heated  beneath  to  prevent  the  stock  from  rusting 
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The  stock  carried  includes  0.40  to  0.50  per  cent 
carbon  axle  steel,  0.15  to  0.25  carbon  open-hearth  case 
hardening  steel,  3V^  per  cent  nickel  and  1^^  per  cent 
chrome  nickel  steel;  0.15  to  0.25  carbon  open  hearth 
steel  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  Bessemer  steel  for  screw 


Threading  Machine  for  Staybolt  Tubes 

A  recent  addition  to  the  extensive  line  of  machinery 
which  has  been  developed  for  use  in  shipbuilding  plants 
is  a  machine  for  threading  hollow  staybolt  tubes  that 


Hollow   Stavbolt   Tubes   Ran^ng  from   6  to   8   Ft.   In  Length   and   from    2%    to   3%    In.    in   Diameter  Are   Threaded 

by  a  Recently  Developed  Machme 


Stock,   and   shafting   and   flats   in   both   Bessemer   and 
open  hearth  steel. 


Reorganizes   Sale   Department 

The  Cleveland  Brass  &  Copper  Mills,  Inc.,  which 
placed  its  plant  at  Euclid,  Ohio,  in  operation  a  few 
days  ago,  has  organized  its  sale  department  under  the 
management  of  B.  M.  Gardner,  secretary  and  sales- 
manager,  and  in  addition  to  its  main  office  in  Cleveland 
will  maintain  a  branch  office  in  the  Dime  Bank  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  Ellicott  Square  Building,  Buffalo,  Railway 
Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  and  Reibold  Building, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  The  plant  will  produce  sheets  and  rods 
in  brass,  copper  and  bronze.  The  company  is  financed 
largely  by  Cleveland  capital,  and  at  its  head  is  H.  C. 
Osborn,  who  is  also  president  of  the  American  Multi- 
graph  Co.  Some  of  the  other  directors  are  actively 
connected  with  large  industrial  enterprises  in  Cleve- 
land. B.  F.  Brusstar  is  in  charge  of  production,  having 
resigned  his  position  as  general  manager  of  the  De- 
troit Copper  &  Brass  Co.  to  become  connected  with  the 
Cleveland  mill.  In  addition  to  six  years  spent  at  the 
Detroit  plant,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  brass  mill  de- 
partment of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  for 
14  years,  after  an  earlier  training  with  Randolph, 
Clowes  &  Co.  and  other  New  England  mills.  The  plant, 
which  is  modernly  equipped,  was  designed  and  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr 
&  Co. 

Canadian   Iron  and   Steel  Production 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct.  1. — The  total  production  of 
steel  ingots  and  direct  castings  in  Canada  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year  amounted  to  836,149 
short  tons,  an  increase  of  246,596  tons,  or  42  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1916.  The  average 
monthly  production  was  139,858,  as  against  98,259  in 
the  first  half  of  1916.  A  new  high  record  in  output 
was  reached  during  May  of  155,346  tons,  but  the  June 
figures  show  a  falling  off  of  about  18,000  tons.  Pig 
iron  output  from  returns  covering  all  producers  was 
586,998  short  tons,  as  against  562,097  for  the  corre- 
sponding six  months  of  last  year.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  have  been  on  a  considerably  larger  scale. 
The  imports  of  steel  ingots  and  direct  castings  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  139,640  short 
tons,  against  47,493  for  the  same  period  of  1916.  In 
pig  iron  the  increase  was  from  29,801  tons  last  year  to 
38,858  tons  for  the  present  year. 


was  designed  and  built  by  the  Landis  Machine  Co., 
Waynesboro,  Pa.  Tubes  ranging  from  2%  to  SVz  in. 
in  diameter  and  from  6  to  8  ft.  in  length  are  handled 
by  the  machine.  An  auxiliary  bed  and  carriage  are 
provided  to  enable  both  ends  of  the  tubes  to  be  threaded 
as  well  as  serving  as  a  support  for  the  tubes  during 
the  operation. 

The  main  bed  of  the  machine  has  an  extension  one 
fitted  into  it  which  in  turn  supports  an  auxiliary  car- 
riage. Threaded  grips  which  are  used  in  timing  the 
threads  on  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  as  well  as  supporting 
them,  are  fitted  to  the  carriage.  A  lead  screw  attach- 
ment, which  is  relied  upon  to  insure  accurate  work  and 
the  perfect  starting  of  the  thread,  is  provided,  together 
with  a  pitch  indicator  to  show  the  correct  position  for 
engaging  the  lead  screw  nut.  The  builder's  all  steel 
rotary  die  head  is  used  in  the  machine,  which  was  de- 
signed and  built  for  a  large  shipbuilding  plant.  A  con- 
stant-speed, alternating-current  motor  drives  the  ma- 
chine through  an  arrangement  of  chain  and  sprockets 
in  connection  with  a  mechanical  speed  change  box. 

In  operation  the  tube  which  is  to  be  threaded  is 
gripped  in  the  vise  of  the  regular  carriage  and  the 
thread  cut  in  the  customary  way.  After  all  of  the 
tubes  have  been  threaded  on  one  end,  a  master  tube 
threaded  on  both  ends  with  a  continuous  thread  is 
placed  in  the  machine.  The  grooves  or  serrated  sur- 
faces of  the  chasers  are  made  to  fit  the  thread  already 
cut  on  one  end  of  the  master  tube  and  the  other  end  is 
gripped  with  the  threaded  grip  in  the  auxiliary  car- 
riage, care  being  taken  to  have  the  grips  loose  enough 
to  adjust  themselves  longitudinally  to  mesh  with  the 
thread  on  the  master  tube.  After  the  master  tube  is 
gripped  in  the  extension  carriage,  the  threaded  grips 
are  securely  clamped  in  the  auxiliary  carriage  vise 
jaws.  The  lead  screw  nut  on  the  main  carriage  is  then 
thrown  in  and  the  tubes  to  be  threaded  are  gripped  in 
the  regular  vise  of  the  main  carriage.  In  this  way,  the 
chasers,  the  lead  screw  and  the  threads  on  the  stay- 
bolt  tubes  will  all  be  timed.  The  master  stay  tube  is 
now  removed  and  replaced  by  the  tubes  that  have  been 
threaded  on  one  end,  the  thread  which  has  already  been 
cut  being  placed  in  the  threaded  grip  on  the  auxiliary 
carriage.  The  lead  screw  nut  is  engaged  when  the 
pitch  indicator  on  the  main  carriage  shows  the  correct 
position  for  the  engagement  of  this  nut.  The  second 
end  of  the  tube  is  threaded  in  the  regular  way,  thus 
giving  a  continuous  thread  on  both  ends  of  the  tube. 


The  Lenni  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  opened  an 
office  at  130  South  Fifteenth  Street,  and  plans  for  a  new 
plant  will  soon  be  announced. 


On  Friday,  Sept.  28,  the  first  billets  were  rolled  in 
the  new  electric  steel  plant  of  the  United  States  Electric 
Steel  Co.,  at  Connellsville,  Pa.  When  running  full,  this 
plant  is  expected  to  turn  out  about  75  tons  of  electric 
steel  per  day  in  the  form  of  billets,  which  will  be  sold 
in  the  open  market. 


How  Malleable  Iron  Has  Improved 

Demonstrated  by  Series  of  Tests 
Covering  17  Months  from  Many 
Makers — Marked  Gain  in  Uniformity 

BY  ENRIQUE  TOUCEDA  


D\TA  indicating  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  past  few  years  in  the  improvement  of 
malleable  iron  can  best  be  obtained  by  tabulating 
the  results  of  many  hundreds  of  tests,  starting  from  the 
time  they  began  to  be  systematically  conducted,  present- 
ing the  averages  in  suitable  form. 

While  prior  to  November,  1915,  tensile  test  bars  were 
sent  to  me  by  the  various  companies  for  whom  I  am 
consulting  engineer,  with  frequency,  but  at  odd  inter- 
vals, it  was  not  until  the  date  referred  to  that  it  was 
decided  to  send  on  test  bars  daily  which  would  fairly 
represent  the  product  of  each  day's  run. 

Condensed  Test  Data 

The  record  first  presented  consists  of  the  average 
ultimate  strength  and  elongation  of  all  bars  received 
during  the  last  two  months  of  1915;  of  all  bars  received 
during  the  whole  of  1916,  and  of  all  bars  received  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1917, 

To  the  end  that  you  may  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of 
what  these  tests  indicate  than  if  you  were  furnished 
simply  with  the  average  ultimate  strength  and  elonga- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  bars  received  during  these 
various  periods,  the  results  have  been  classified  for  your 
convenience  into  various  grades,  as  shown  in  Table  1. 
About  18  separate  companies  furnished  these  bars. 
Therefore,  this  data  is  not  derived  from  tests  of  bars 
sent  by  one  or  two  companies,  but  by  a  very  significant 
number. 


and  in  1917  to  1.68  per  cent.  Only  2.40  per  cent  of  the 
bars  exceeded  52,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  ultimate  in  1914,  as 
against  16.76  in  1916,  and  18.49  per  cent  in  1917.  In 
1914,  72.35  per  cent  of  the  bars  exceeded  44,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  while  in  1915,  86.42  per  cent,  and  in  1917,  88.85 
per  cent  exceeded  that  figure. 

When  the  great  difficulty  that  has  been  encountered 
by  the  manufacturer  within  the  past  six  months  in 
securing  suitable  coal  and  iron  for  his  purpose  is  con- 
sidered, the  continued  improvement  in  1917  is  certainly 
remarkable,  as  the  handicap  has  been  large. 

Relation  of  Elongation  to  Strength 

Another  important  fact  that  can  be  gathered  from 
the  data  in  Table  1  is  one  to  which  I  called  attention 
for  the  first  time  in  my  paper  read  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  last  year — that  malleable  iron  of  good  quality 
is  very  different  from  other  ferrous  products  in  one 
partciular,  in  that  its  elongation  increases  with  its  ulti- 
mate strength.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  fact  it 
had  invariably  been  assumed  by  all  writers  on  this 
subject  that  the  reverse  was  true. 

One  of  the  most  serious  shortcomings  in  malleable 
iron  in  the  past  has  been  its  lack  of  uniformity.  I  con- 
sider the  improvement  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction  within  the  past  few  years  to  have  much 
more  far-reaching  effect  on  the  user  of  this  metal,  and 
to  be  of  greater  importance  to  him  than  the  ability  of 
the  founder  to  obtain  high  strength  and  ductility.     A 


Table  1. — Summary  of  Tests  of  Malleable  Iron  Made  in  1915,1916  and  1917 

m  M 
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Nov.,  Dec,  191.5  : 

Av.  ult.  lb.  per  sq.  In 5.80  9.47  12.38  21.44  21.15  16.22  11.05  2.49 

Av.  elongration  per  cent  in  2  in 4.91  6.55  7.38  8.87  9.47  10.17  11.27  13.38 

Year   1916: 

Av.  ult.  lb.  per  sq.  in 2.57  3.65  7.36  13.64  18.26  21.57  16.61  16.76 

Av.  elongation  per  cent  in  2  in 5.78  6.88  7.48  8.33  9.14  10.28  11.61  12.72 

First  .'<  months  1917 : 

Av.  ult.  lb.  per  8q.  in 1.68  2.75  6.72  12.83  20.53  20.22  16.78  18.49 

Av.  elongation  per  cent  in  2   in 5.78  7.37  8.20  8.72  10.11  11.51  12.97  14.94 

All  bars  %-in.  diameter,  and  similar  in  all  particulars  to  the  tinsile  test  bar  recommended  by  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  in  its  specifica- 
tions for  malleable  iron. 


Looking  over  my  records  prior  to  the  year  1914,  in 
which  there  is  abundant  data,  it  was  found  that  the 
average  ultimate  strength  and  elongation  would  ap- 
proximate about  38,000  lb,  and  3.50  per  cent  elongation, 
respectively,  though  there  are  occasional  instances  of  a 
46,000  and  48,000  lb.  ultimate  with  a  6  or  7  per  cent 
elongation.  On  looking  over  these  old  records  it  is 
found  that  the  test  bar.s  then  submitted  were  of  many 
different  dimensions  varying  anywhere  from  Vz  to  1  in. 
in  diameter,  while  some  were  square  and  others  rec- 
tangular in  section.  For  this  reason  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  gather  from  this  data  any  conclusions  which 
can  be  compared  accurately  with  the  material  that  has 
passed  through  my  hands  since  the  beginning  of  1914. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  1  that  the  proportion  of  the 
1915  bars  that  failed  to  test  up  to  40,000  lb,  was  5,80 
per  cent.     In  1916  this  ratio  dropped  to  2.57  per  cent, 


•From  a  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association  at  Boston,  Sept.  26,  1917. 
The  author  Is  a  consulting  metallurgist,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


high  ultimate  strength  is  not  always  specified  owing  to 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  some  that  when  the  ultimate 
strength  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  42,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
the  machine  tools  can  be  speeded  up  to  a  considerably 
higher  rate  than  is  possible  when  working  with  metal 
having  ultimate  strengths  around  48,000  to  50,000  lb. 
This  is  a  matter  we  will  not  discuss  at  the  present  time. 
If  the  individual  record  of  many  of  the  manufacturers, 
the  results  of  whose  physical  tests  are  included  in  the 
data  in  Table  1,  were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that 
they  have  made  a  practically  uniform  iron  day  in  and 
day  out  for  a  period  covering  many  months.  Those 
whose  showing  is  more  erratic  are  improving. 

The  figures  in  the  following  tables,  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  taken  from  the  records  of  different  com- 
panies covering  iron  made  by  them  in  June,  this  year. 
These  data  demonstrate  the  uniformity  in  the  quality 
of  the  material  from  many  consecutive  heats,  illustrat- 
ing the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  of  malleable  iron 
who  is  well  posted  in  malleable  practice  has  full  control 
of  his  product.    The  day  of  "hit  or  miss"  has  passed. 
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A  Record  Test  for  Elongation 

The  exception  referred  to  is  Table  5,  in  which  is 
recorded  a  run  of  17  consecutive  heats  made  in  Febru- 
ary, this  year.  The  average  ultimate  strength  of  the 
17  bars  is  52,784  lb.  and  the  average  elongation  is  17.88 
per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  of  the  bars  con- 
tained a  slight  shrink  which  made  them  fail  premature- 
ly. In  this  set  there  are  four  bars  with  over  21  per  cent 
elongation;  one  with  24.22  per  cent,  and  one  with  27.34 
per  cent.  We  have  tested  many  bars  within  the  past  two 
years  having  an  elongation  as  high  as  24  per  cent,  but 
it  is  believed  that  27.34  per  cent  is  the  record  elongation 
of  any  malleable  iron  test  bar  %-in.  diameter  yet  pro- 
duced. I  might  add  that  the  reduction  of  area  of  this 
bar  was  22.71  per  cent.  The  data  in  this  table  are  fur- 
nished you  because  they  clearly  demonstrate  what  is 
possible  to  achieve  along  the  line  of  quality  and  uni- 
formity, the  goal  toward  which  we  are  aiming. 

Table  2. — Malleable  Tests  for  One  Foundry  in  June 


Ultimate  Elon- 

Stren&th,  gation, 

ear     Lb.  Per  Sq.  In.  Per  Cent 

1 46.032  8.59 

2 50,631  8.59 

3 46,700  8.59 

4 50,213  8.59 

5 46,917  7.03 

6 48,344  7.03 

7 47,324  6.25 

8 54,028  9.38 


Ultimate  Elon- 

Strength,  gation. 

Bar      Lb.  Per  Sq.  In.  Per  Cent 

9 46,540  8.59 

10 48,761  7.03 

11 51,012  9.38 

12 49.255  7.81 

13 47,706  7.81 

14 52,422  7.81 

15 50.733  9.38 

16 47.444  9.38 


Table  3. — Malleable  Tests  for  Another  Foundry  in  June 


Ultimate  Elon- 

Strength,  gation, 

Bar     Lb.  Per  Sq.  In.  Per  Cent 

1 50.338  12.50 

2 51,734  16.41 

3 52.343  18.75 

4 52,011  15.63 

5 50,937  13,28 

6 50,700  10.94 


Ultimate  Elon- 

Strtngth,  gation. 

Bar      Lb.  Per  Sq.  In.  Per  Cent 

7 51,938  14.84 

8 49,899  14.84 

9 51,476  14.84 

10 52,780  11.72 

11 50,400  9.38 


Table  4. — Malleable  Tests  for  a  Third  Foundry  in  June 


Ultimate  Elon- 

Strength,  gation. 
Bar     Lb.  Per  Sq.  In.  Per  Cent 

1 51,179  10.94 

2 48,150  8.59 

3 50,365  11.72 

4 47,385  10.16 

5 49,640  10.94 

6 47,455  9.38 

7 50.550  14.84 

8 48,310  13.28 

9 48,935  18.75 

10 51,303  11.72 

11 48,420  11.72 

12 49,080  12.50 


Bar 


Ultimate  Elon- 

Strength,  gation. 

Lb.  Per  Sq.  In.   Per  Cent 


13 47,125 

14 47,125 

15 46,755 

16 49,242 

17 49,480 

18 49,650 

19 49,410 

20 49  305 

21 49,870 

22 48,845 

23 49,470 

24 48,765 


9.38 
7.81 
10.94 
10.94 
10.94 
12.50 
9.38 
10.16 
10.94 
12.50 
11.72 
15.63 


Table  5. — Malleable  Tests  for  One  Foundry  in  February 


Ultimate  Elon- 

Strength.  gation. 

Bar      Lb.  Per  Sq.  In.  Per  Cent 

1 55,032  21.09 

2 53,908  21.09 

3 54,706  21.09 

4 52.010  17.19 

5 50,321  10.94* 

6 54,867  17.19 

7 54,283  13.28 

8 53,537  21.09 

9 55,804  27.34 


Ultimate  E'on- 

Strength,  gation, 

Bar      Lb.  Per  Sq.  In.  Per  Cent 

10 51.380  11.72 

11 51,978  24.22 

12 52,506  17.97 

13 52,477  17.19 

14 50,097  14.06 

15 49,910  12.50* 

16 52,204  17.97 

17 52,311  17.97 


•Test  bar  broke  in  fillet. 


As  I  have  made  mention  of  no  tensile  tests  aside 
from  those  made  on  the  standard  tensile  test  bar 
recommended  by  the  A.  S.  T.  M.,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  record  the  results  of  tests  on  bars  with  different- 
sized  sections.  Some  four  months  ago  six  sets  of  bars 
cast  from  the  same  heat  and  of  the  following  sizes  were 
sent  me: 


Set  No.   1,  12  bars. 
Set  No.  2,     6  bars. 
Set  No.   3, 
Set  No.  4, 
Set.  No.  5, 
Set.  No.  6, 


%-in.  diameter. 

%-in.  diameter. 

6  bars,     %-in.  diameter. 

6  bars,  1     -in.  diameter. 

6  bars,  1%-in.  diameter. 

6  bars,  1%-in.  diameter. 


The  average  results  are  as  follows: 

Ultimate 
Strength, 
Set  Marked  Lb.  Per  Sq.  In. 

No.   1 —   %-in 52,141 

No.  2 —   %-in 48,062 

No.  3 —   %-in 47,107 

No.  4—1     -in 47,317 

No.  6— 1%-in 47,148 

No.  6 — 1^-in 46,592 


Elongation, 

Per  Cent 

15.62 

10.54 

9.37 

11.56 

9.69 

9.69 


This  table  should  serve  as  a  complete  answer  to 
those  who  maintain  that,  when  malleable  iron  exceeds 
%-in.,  it  cannot  be  made  strong  or  ductile.  Our  ex- 
perience indicates  that  provided  a  casting  is  sound,  high 
quality  malleable  iron  can  be  produced  to-day  just  as 
easily  in  sections  around  1^/4  in.  thick  as  in  the  case  of 
%-in.  sections.  With  increased  thickness  there  natural- 
ly comes  increased  difficulty  in  removing  all  the  shrinks, 
but  we  have  within  the  past  few  years  made  great 
strides  in  the  direction  of  securing  perfect  soundness 
in  thick  and  intricately  designed  castings. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  the 
physical  properties  of  malleable  iron  solely  and  only 
because  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  systematically  improve  each  step  in  the 
process. 

The  World's  Platinum  Supply 

In  1916  the  crude  platinum  mined  in  Colombia, 
estimated  at  25,000  oz.,  was  refined  in  the  United  States, 
and  reports  received  from  domestic  refiners  show  that 
28,088  oz.  of  metals  of  the  platinum  group  was  re- 
covered by  them  from  all  sources,  foreign  and  domestic, 
of  which  the  bulk,  24,518  oz.,  was  platinum.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  estimated  output  of  crude 
platinum  of  the  world  during  the  last  three  years,  in 
troy  ounces.  Borneo  and  Sumatra  produced  200  oz.  in 
1913,  but  no  figures  are  available  since  that  date. 

1914  1915         1916 

Canada 30  100  60 

Colombia    17,500        18,000     25,000 

New  South  "Wales  and  Tasmania 1,248  303  222 

Russia    241,200     124,000     63,900 

Un.ted  States    570  742  750 

Total   260,548      143,145     89,932 


Cement  for  Firebricks 

A  firebrick  coment  for  which  saving  in  time  of  lay- 
ing the  bricks  and  long  life  of  the  joints  are  claimed  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Wilbride  Co.,  Nor- 
wood, Pa.,  under  the  trade  name  of  Amalgam.  The 
bricks  are  merely  dipped  in  the  cement.  This  does  away 
with  the  usual  buttering  or  covering  of  the  bricks  be- 
fore they  are  laid.  When  used  as  a  lining  it  is  claimed 
that  the  covering  of  the  lining  bricks  with  the  cement 
results  in  an  increased  life  of  the  brick. 


In  view  of  the  demand  for  castings  made  under 
laboratory  control  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of 
the  bronze  department  of  the  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  this  department  has  now  been 
organized  as  a  separate  unit  known  as  the  Titanium 
Bronze  Co.,  Inc.  The  company  makes  a  specialty  of 
worm  gear  blank  castings  for  worm-driven  trucks  and 
has  developed  titanium-aluminum  bronze  for  service  in 
which  heretofore  English  gear  bronze  or  some  similar 
grade  of  phosphor  bronze  has  been  used.  The  company 
is  also  die  casting  aluminum  bronze  for  small  motor 
truck  and  passenger  car  parts  such  as  latches,  cams, 
windshield  parts  and  small  gears. 


The  property  of  the  United  States  Molybdenum  Co. 
Cooper,  Me.,  has  been  sold  to  H.  S.  Predmore  and  A.  S. 
Gunn,  New  York,  who  are  reported  to  represent  large 
interests.  The  property  is  to  be  developed  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  and  a  500-ton  mill  is  projected  to  replace 
the  20-ton  mill  now  operated.  There  is  a  large  deposit 
of  ore,  it  is  said,  but  the  mining  and  smelting  opera- 
tions have  never  been  financially  successful. 


Negotiations  have  been  instituted  by  the  German 
War  Office  for  greater  co-operation  among  the  small 
steel  and  iron  rolling  mills  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
It  is  proposed  to  amalgamate  several  mills  in  the  hope 
of  increasing  capacity  and  reducing  the  number  of 
employees.  Similar  suggestions  with  regard  to  copper 
were  made  some  time  ago. 


The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  will  buy 
and  outfit  an  ambulance  for  use  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Employees  in  the  main  plant 
and  the  branches  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  and  Niles,  Ohio,  will  be  invited  to  subscribe. 


Rushing  the  Construction  of  Ship  Yards 

Busy  Scenes  on  the  Delaware  River  —  American 
International  Corporation  Asks  for  25,000  Men — 
Other  Companies  Have  Extensive  Building  Programs 


SCENES  at  Hog  Island,  on  the  Delaware  River,  just 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  busiest  that  can  be 
imagined.  Thousands  of  men  are  at  work  leveling 
ground,  laying  out  new  roads  and  tracks,  erecting 
temporary  wooden  buildings  and  doing  a  vast  number 
of  other  necessary  things  to  prepare  for  a  shipbuild- 
ing plant,  which  is  destined  to  break  world  records  in 
the  rapid  construction  of  steel  ships.  The  American 
International  Corporation,  which  is  erecting  this  plant 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  has  asked  the 
Federal  Employment  Bureau  in  Philadelphia  to  obtain 
25,000  men  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  short- 
age of  labor,  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  this  number  of 
workmen,  but  the  American  International  Corporation 
will  employ  all  the  men  it  can  get  in  order  to  lay  the 
\  eels  of  its  first  ships  within  four  months  from  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  contract. 

Temporary  offices  have  been  opened  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  occupying  the  entire 
S3venth  floor,  but  larger  quarters  are  being  fitted  up  at 
142  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  will  be  occu- 
pied soon.  Walter  Goodenough,  Boston,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  is  general 
manager  of  the  new  shipbuilding  plant  and  has  under 
him  a  large  staff  of  engineers  and  department  execu- 
tives who  have  been  recruited  from  the  staffs  of  the 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  the  Ameri- 
can International  Corporation  and  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation. 

Many  Shops  Will  Fabricate 

Fifty  steel  shipways  will  be  erected  on  the  900-acre 
Hog  Island  site  as  soon  as  material  can  be  obtained 
from  the  fabricating  shops.  A  large  number  of  such 
shops  have  been  engaged  to  fabricate  the  steel  for  the 
ships,  which  will  be  assembled  as  rapidly  as  modern 
facilities  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  corporation's  engi- 
neers can  make  possible.  After  the  first  ship  is 
launched,  one  will  follow  about  every  alternate  working 
day.  These  will  be  5000-ton  ships.  Although  the  cor- 
poration's contract  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion at  present  provides  for  only  50  ships,  additional 
contracts  will  follow  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds 
have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

Equipment  for  the  new  yard  is  being  purchased  rap- 
idly. A  contract  has  just  been  closed  with  the  Ameri- 
can Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  500  stiff- 
leg  derrick  of  5-ton  capacity  at  80-ft.  radius  and  500 
hoisting  engines.  The  cost  of  this  equipment  is 
$2,400,000,  and  it  is  the  largest  single  order  of  its  kind 
ever  placed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Eight  der- 
ricks will  be  used  for  each  shipway,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  utilized  for  other  work  in  the  yard.  The  cor- 
poration's first  plans  provided  for  the  utilization  of 
overhead  traveling  cranes,  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  such  cranes  within  the 
time  specified.  Deliveries  of  the  derricks  and  hoisting 
engines  will  be  begun  Dec.  1.  The  corporation  will  also 
purchase  about  $150,000  worth  of  pumps  and  $68,000 
worth  of  air  compressors,  having  received  bids  on  these 
last  week.  Not  much  plate-working  machinery  will  be 
required,  as  85  per  cent  of  the  steel  entering  into  the 
construction  of  these  ships  will  be  fabricated  in  shops 
scattered  all  over  the  country. 

I'lant   Will   Be  Temporary 

The  shipbuilding  plant  will  be  a  temporary  struc- 
ture. Shop  buildings  will  not  be  erected  with  the  idea 
of  permanency,  and  buildings  will  not  be  erected  at  all 
except  where  absolutely  necessary  for  housing  purposes. 

The  American  International  Corporation,  despite  its 
lack  of  previous  shipbuilding  experience,  has  ample 
facilities  and  brains  to  draw  upon  for  such  work.     The 


corporation  was  organized  in  1915  and  one  of  its 
avowed  purposes  was  "the  enlargement  of  the  system 
of  pcean  transportation  under  the  United  States  flag." 
The  companies  controlled  by  the  American  International 
Corporation  are  the  Allied  Construction  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, the  Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  France,  the 
Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  America,  the  Allied  Sugar 
Machinery  Corporation,  Carter,  Macey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the 
China  Corporation  and  the  Siems-Carey  Railway  & 
Canal  Co.  Affiliated  with  the  corporation  are  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  Stone  &  Webster,  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Ship  Assembling  Plant 

It  is  said  that  the  plans  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration and  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.  for  the  similar 
ship  assembling  plant  which  they  will  erect  on  the 
Newark  Meadows  have  not  been  worked  out  so  rapidly, 
but  the  plant  will  be  built  along  about  the  lines  the 
A.merican  International  Corporation  has  adopted.  In 
all  probability,  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.  will  build 
the  derricks  needed  for  the  shipways  at  this  plant,  and 
hoisting  engines  will  be  bought  wherever  they  can  be 
procured  for  quick  delivery. 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  the 
Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  affiliated  companies,  are  mak- 
ing important  additions  to  their  plants  at  Bristol  and 
Chester,  Pa.,  to  take  care  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion contracts  for  fabricated  steel  vessels.  The  steel 
for  these  plants  will  be  fabricated  by  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  and  assembled  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
American  International  Corporation  and  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation  plants.  The  Bristol  plant,  which  was 
purchased  some  months  ago  from  the  Standard  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  is  undergoing  large  and  im- 
portant changes.  Twelve  steel  shipways,  each  420  ft. 
long,  to  accommodate  vessels  of  9000-ton  deadweight, 
are  being  erected.  Present  buildings  on  the  property 
are  being  rebuilt  for  their  new  uses  and  several  new 
buildings  are  being  put  up.  The  building  formerly  used 
as  a  gray  iron  foundry  is  being  turned  into  a  pipe  shop 
and  when  altered  will  be  125  x  185  ft.,  one  story.  The 
building  housing  the  blacksmith  shop  and  boiler  shop 
will  be  60  x  285  ft.,  one  story;  the  machine  shop,  80  x  220 
ft.,  one  story;  the  pattern  and  joiner  shop,  53x153  ft., 
two  stories;  the  power  house,  which  is  now  75  x  150  ft., 
will  be  tripled  in  size.  The  two  cast  iron  pipe  foundries, 
100  X  464  ft.,  one  story,  are  being  converted  into  punch 
and  frame-bending  shops.  Two  steel  runway  sheds  are 
to  be  rebuilt  into  a  shipwright  shed,  94  x  175  ft.;  a  new 
joiner  shop  will  be  75  x  300  ft.,  two  stories,  and  there 
will  be  a  new  storehouse,  200  x  300  ft.,  three  stories, 
the  third  floor  to  be  used  as  a  mold  loft.  There  will 
be  several  smaller  buildings. 

New  Equipment  To  Be  Added 

Twenty-four  cranes  were  in  the  plant  when  it  was 
bought  and  the  machine  shop  was  well  equipped,  but 
considerable  new  equipment  will  be  added,  some  of 
which  has  already  been  purchased.  About  100  new- 
machine  tools  will  be  bought,  60  of  which  were  bid  on 
last  week.  The  equipment  for  the  new  power  plant 
will  cost  more  than  $1,000,000  and  will  include  air  com- 
pressors, generators,  converters,  boilers,  coal  conveyors, 
steam  turbines  and  electrical  equipment  of  various 
kinds.  Twenty-four  revolving  traveling  cranes  with 
luffing  boom  each  of  10,000  lb.  capacity  at  91  ft.  radius 
and  30,000  lb.  capacity  at  54  ft.  radius,  for  shipways, 
were  recently  bought  from  the  Edward  F.  Terry  Mfg. 
Co.,  New  York,  and  two  will  be  used  for  each  shipway 
A    contract   has    also    been    closed    recently   with    the 
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Champion  Iron  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  for  five  gantry  cranes 
with  85  ft.  span,  and  eight  locomotive  cranes  of  the 
Brown-hoist  conveyor  type.  Yard  locomotives  for 
handling  equipment  have  also  been  bought. 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  expects  to 
lay  the  keel  of  the  first  fabricated  ship  on  Dec.  1.  After 
the  first  ship  is  launched,  one  will  follow  every  10  days. 
This  plant  has  a  contract  for  40  steel  ships,  which  are 
to  be  completed  within  18  months.  It  will  be  four 
months  from  Dec.  1  when  the  first  ship  is  launched. 

All  material  for  these  ships,  such  as  engines,  boil- 
ers, etc.,  will  be  purchased  from  other  companies  so  far 
as  possible  in  order  to  expedite  delivery  to  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 

American    Merchant    Fleet 

The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.  plant  at  Chester,  Pa., 
was  already  well  equipped  when  the  plans  for  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  fleet  were  first  made,  but  everything 
possible  is  being  done  to  make  possible  the  rapid  con- 
struction of  ships.  A  new  punch  shop,  180  x  510  ft., 
one  story,  with  one  half  of  the  building  having  a  second 
story  to  accommodate  the  mold  loft,  is  being  erected; 
also  a  new  joiner  shop,  75  x  250  ft.,  and  a  new  ship- 
wright shop,  94  X  175  ft.,  both  one  story.  All  buildings 
are  of  steel  and  concrete  construction.  The  Chester 
Shipbuilding  Co.  recently  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Duplex  Paper  Co.  on  adjoining  property  and  is  con- 
verting a  large  building,  200  x  350  ft.,  one  story,  into 
a  power  house,  machine  shop,  pipe  shop  and  blacksmith 
shop.  New  equipment  is  being  purchased,  but  more 
will  be  bought  soon.  The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.  has 
just  bought  three  10-ton  gantry  cranes  with  85  ft.  span 
and  five  shop  cranes,  three  of  5-ton,  one  7%-ton  and  one 
15-ton  capacity  from  the  Champion  Iron  Co.,  Kenton, 
Ohio,  for  shop  purposes. 

The  shops  which  are  yet  to  be  provided  with  equip- 
ment are  the  pipe  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  machine  shop 
and  woodworking  shop  at  both  plants. 

Sidney  A.  McLean,  who  until  recently  had  charge 
of  inside  shipbuilding  for  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  works 
manager  by  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
W.  Averill  Harriman,  son  of  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman, 
controls  the  majority  of  stock  in  both  the  Merchant 
and  Chester  companies. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  which  will  erect  a  new  plant  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment, will  build  75  torpedo  boat  destroyers  of  the 
150  which  the  plan  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
provided  for.  The  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
has  40  under  way  or  contracted  for,  including  several 
which  have  been  under  way  for  some  months,  and  others 
are  being  built  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.;  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
the  William  Cramp  &  Son  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co  , 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.  The  new  plant  to 
be  built  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  will 
be  complete  in  every  particular  and  so  far  as  possible 
will  be  independent  of  other  manufacturers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  turbines,  boilers  and  other  destroyer  equip- 
ment. A  scarcity  of  gear  cutting  machines  is  one  seri- 
ous difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way  of  rapid  completion 
of  turbines.  Many  turbines  are  being  built  for  destroy- 
ers by  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  whose 
president  is  R,  R.  Livingston,  engineer,  2  Rector  Street, 
New  York,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  White  Ship- 
building Co.,  Sharptown,  Md.,  and  has  had  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Hamilton  &  Chambers  Co.,  architects,  29 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  additional  shops  to  cost  about 
$150,000.  The  shipbuilding  company  will  erect  the 
buildings  itself.  Contracts  are  said  to  have  been  closed 
for  three  cargo-carrying  vessels,  and  the  yard  will  be 
equipped  also  to  do  considerable  repair  work.  Mr. 
Livingston  told  The  Iron  Age  that  new  equipment  for 
the  plant  would  undoubtedly  be  bought,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  give  details. 

The  strike  of  machinists  at  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  settled  through  officials 
of  the   Navy. 


A  New  25-In.  Upright  Drilling  Machine 

A  25-in.  vertical  drilling  machine  having  an  im- 
proved friction  quick  return  has  recently  been  put 
on  the  market  by  the  Weigel  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Peru,  Ind.  The  operating  levers  are  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  pilot  wheel  consisting  of  four  levers,  any  one  of 
which  engages  or  disengages  the  feed  at  will.  An  auto- 
matic stop  which  is  positive  in  its  action  can  be  set 
to  throw  out  the  feed  at  any  predetermined  depth. 

The  base  of  the  machine  is  heavy  and  well  ribbed 
underneath  to  prevent  any  spring.  It  has  an  oil  pan 
of  ample  size  extending  entirely  around  the  outer  edge. 
Four  T-slots  are  formed  in  the  base  for  clamping  the 
work  when  the  drilling  is  done  on  the  base.  The  column 
is  tubular  in  section  and  has  a  large  bearing  for  the 
table  arm,  as  well  as  a  very  wide  bearing  for  the  sliding 
head.  The  table  arm  has  a  large  bearing  on  both  the 
hub  of  the  table  and  on  the  column.  It  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rack  and  pinion  actuated  through  a  worm 
and  a  worm  gear.  The  bore  for  the  hub  on  the  table 
is  large  enough  to  use  a  compound  table  without  making 
any  change. 

The  back  gear  of  this  machine  is  of  the  friction 
type.  It  is  positive  in  its  action  and  easily  operated  by 
a  lever  conveniently  located  at  the  front  of  the  machine. 


The    Grouping    of    the    Operating    I^evers    Into    a     Four- 
Lie  ver  r'ilot  Wheel  Provides  a  Ready  Means  for  Kngaging 
the    F'eed    oi-    ThrowiiiR    It    Out 


All  gears  are  entirely  covered  and  run  in  oil  tight  box, 
thus  insuring  good  lubrication.  The  spindle  is  provided 
with  eight  feeds  ranging  from  0.0040  to  0.0432  in.  per 
revolution,  and  the  changes  are  obtained  by  sliding 
gears.  Any  feed  is  easily  and  quickly  obtained  by  con- 
venient levers  and  the  feed  is  indicated  by  a  plate  at- 
tached to  the  machine. 

The  machine  can  be  furnished  with  a  friction  tap- 
ping attachment,  which  is  placed  directly  on  the 
spindle  and  has  a  reverse  of  2  to  1  for  backing  out  the 
tap.  It  can  be  quickly  disengaged  when  no  tapping 
is  to  be  done. 

The  lower  cone  pulley  is  entirely  covered  by  a  ca.st 
housing  and  the  tight  and  loose  pulleys  have  an  ad- 
justable cast  guard.  A  belt  shifter  is  furnished  with 
all  machines  when  desired.  This  is  claimed  to  be  a 
new  feature  on  drilling  machines  and  saves  the  operator 
considerable  time  in  shifting  the  belt  by  hand.  The 
machine  can  also  be  equipped  for  direct  or  belted  motor 
drive. 


The   5-Ton  Open-Hearth   Furnace  Gives  a  Daily  Output  of  20  Tons  of  Castings 


A  CONCRETE  FOUNDRY  BUILDING 


Equipment  and  Practice  of  the  American  Machine 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  REINFORCED  concrete  foundry  building  has  r-een 
completed  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  American  Ma- 
chine &  Mfg.  Co.,  builder  of  oil  mill  machinery  and 
maker  of  castings.  The  foundry  is  equipped  to  make 
gray  iron  as  well  as  steel  castings  and  forms  part  of  a 
plant  which  includes  a  machine  shop  building,  not  yet 
fully  completed. 

The  accompanying  plan  will  give  an  idea  of  the  de- 
partments and  apparatus  of  the  foundry.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  main  crane  runway  of  50  ft.  span  ex- 
tends through  the  building  to  a  yard  at  each  end,  open- 
ings being  provided  to  allow  the  10-ton  crane  installed 
to  pass.  The  openings  are  provided  with  roller  cu"tains 
so  that  they  may  be  closed  in  times  of  rain  or  cold 
weather.  One  end  of  the  building  is  of  temporary  con- 
struction of  wood  and  space  is  available  for  an  exten- 
sion of  200  or  even  300  ft.  as  business  conditions 
justify. 

A  60-in.  cupola  is  installed  and  the  iron  foundry  has 
a  daily  capacity  of  15  tons  to  operate  on  special  heavy 
machine,  loam  castings,  chilled  rolls  and  special  chilled 
castings.  The  iron  capacity  is  large  enough  to  take 
on  contracts  to  an  amount  of  10  tons  daily  of  gray  iron 
casting  work.  In  this  connection  a  fireproof  pattern 
vault  equipped  with  the  Grinnell  automatic  sprinkler 
system  has  been  provided. 

A  5-ton  McLain  open-hearth  furnace  has  been  in- 
stalled and  there  is  space  for  additional  10  or  20-ton 
furnace.  The  stack  for  the  furnace  gases  is  of  brick 
and  is  built  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  additional 
open-hearth  capacity.    With  the  present  furnace  three- 
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5-ton  heats  are  obtainable  in  10  hr.  and  7y2-ton  heats 
are  found  possible  when  operating  on  heavy  work.  The 
plan  is  to  operate  the  furnace  on  two  12-hr.  shifts, 
pouring  the  heavy  work  at  night,  molds  for  which  are 
made  in  the  day  period,  and  pouring  the  light  work  in 
the  day  time,  giving  thus  a  daily  output  of  approxi- 
mately 20  tons  of  steel  castings.  The  machine  shop  and 
manufacturing  plant  will  use  about  5  tons  of  these 
castings  per  day  so  that  the  company  may  also  contract 
its  surplus  output  of  10  to  15  tons  of  steel  castings  per 
day. 

G.  S.  Evans,  formerly  of  the  Lenoir  Car  Works, 
Lenoir  City,  Tenn.,  is  actively  interested  in  the 
company. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute's  Fall  Meeting 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  was 
held  in  London,  Sept.  20  and  21.  The  following  was  the 
official  program  of  papers  for  reading  and  discussion: 

"Present  Practice  in  Briquetting  of  Iron  Ores,"  G.  Bar- 
rett and  T.  B.  Rogerson. 

"Microstructure  of  Commercially  Pure  Iron  between  Ar» 
and  At2,"  W.  J.  Brooke  and  P.  P.  Hunting. 

"The  Influence  of  Heat  Treatment  on  the  Electrical  and 
Thermal  Resistivity  and  Thermoelectric  Potential  of  Some 
Steels,"  E.  D.  Campbell  and  W.  C.  Dowd. 

"New  Impact  Testing  Experiments,"  G.  Charpy  and  A. 
Cornu-Thenard. 

"Heat  Treatment  of  Gray  Cast  Iron,"  J.  E.  Hurst. 

"Effect  of  Mass  on  Heat  Treatment,"  E.  F.  Law. 

"Investigation  Upon  a  Cast  of  Acjd  Open-Hearth  Steel." 
T.  D.  Morgans  and  P.  Rogers. 

"The  Acid  Open-Hearth   Process."   F.    Rogers. 

"The  Eggertz  Test  for  Combined  Carbon  in  Steel,"  J.  H. 
Whitely. 

"Failure  of  Boiler  Plates  in  Service  and  Investigation  of 
Stresses  Occurring  in  Riveted  Joints,"  E.  B.  Wolff. 


Expansion  of  the  British  Steel  Industry 

About  $75,000,000  (£15,000,000)  additional  capital 
has  been  invested  in  the  British  steel  industry  since  the 
war  started,  according  to  the  report  of  the  British  Steel 
Smelters'  Society.  Production  does  not  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  Government,  it  is  stated.  The  additional 
plant  and  the  demands  of  the  military  authorities  have 
caused  a  shortage  of  labor  and  many  men  have  been 
brought  back  from  the  army  to  help  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation 
announces  the  opening  of  a  new  branch  sales  office 
in  the  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  take  care  of  a  part  of  the  large 
territory  hitherto  controlled  by  the  Atlanta  office. 
Edward  Stauverman,  formerly  with  the  Atlanta  office, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Birmingham  office. 


Plan    of   Combined    Hteel    and    Iron    Foundry    and    Detail    of 
Concrete  Column  (.'rane  HupportH 


The  Cheever  Iron  Ore  Co.,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  is 
planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  iron  ore  dock  to 
cost  about  $100,000.  A.  E.  Hodgins  is  general  man- 
ager. 
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FABRICATION  IN  TRANSIT 


Decision   of   Unusual   Importance   by   Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 

Washington,  Oct.  2. — The  broad  principle  is  laid 
down  in  a  decision  just  announced  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  a  common  carrier  cannot 
legally  deny  fabrication-in-transit  service  at  any  given 
point  reasonably  well  located  for  such  purpose  on  car- 
load shipments  of  certain  iron  and  steel  articles  there 
to  be  fabricated  into  material  for  the  construction  of 
towers,  tanks,  standpipes,  steel  riveted  pip)es  and 
smokestacks,  while  contemporaneously  according  such 
service  under  tariffs  to  which  such  carriers  are  parties 
on  carload  shipments  of  similar  iron  and  steel  articles 
fabricated  at  other  points  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  bridges  or  buildings.  Unusual  sigfnificance  attaches 
to  this  ruling  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  in 
prospect  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  fabri- 
cating plants  in  the  country  to  provide  material  for 
the  building  of  standardized  ships,  for  the  extension 
of  navy  yards  and  naval  stations,  and  for  buildings 
involved  in  the  expansion  of  numerous  manufacturing 
plants  engaged  in  ordnance  work. 

The  complainant  in  this  case,  the  Chicago  Bridge  & 
Iron  Co.,  maintains  a  plant  at  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  the 
line  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  where  it  is  engaged  in  fabri- 
cating iron  and  steel  articles  into  material  for  use  in 
the  construction  of  towers,  tanks,  standpipes,  steel 
riveted  pipes  and  smokestacks.  It  alleges,  first,  that 
existing  schedules,  although  otherwise  construed  by  the 
defendant  carriers,  provide  a  fabrication-in-transit  sei- 
vice  at  Greenville  and,  second,  that  if  these  schedules 
do  not  so  provide,  the  carriers'  failure  to  accord  such 
service  is  unreasonable,  unjustly  discriminatory  and 
unduly  prejudicial.  Reparation  therefore  is  demanded 
for  the  refusal  of  the  carriers  up  to  the  present  time  to 
accord  such  service.  It  is  further  shown  that  from 
the  time  that  the  complainant's  Greenville  plant  was 
erected  in  1910  until  Feb.  1,  1916,  when  the  present 
rules  became  effective,  the  fabrication-in-transit  service 
now  sought  was  accorded  by  the  carriers. 

The  present  transit  rules  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  through  rates  plus  a  transit  charge  of  1%  cents 
per  100  pounds,  on  certain  iron  and  steel  articles,  viz., 
angles,  bars,  beams,  bolts,  castings,  channels,  columns, 
girders,  plates,  nuts,  rivets,  rods,  tees,  and  zees,  shipped 
in  carloads  to  Greenville,  there  fabricated  into  "material 
for  the  iron  and  steel  framework  or  sections  of  bridges 
or  buildings"  and  reshipped  in  carloads.  The  complain- 
ant contended  that  towers,  tanks,  standpipes,  steel 
riveted  pipes  and  smokestacks  are  "buildings"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  tariff  and  for  that  reason  its  ship- 
ments are  entitled  to  the  fabrication-in-transit  service. 
With  this  view  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
does  not  agree.  The  transit  rules  under  consideration, 
the  commission  holds,  were  suspended  and  withdrawn  in 
the  fabrication-in-transit  at  Greenville,  Pa.,  case,  de- 
cided some  months  ago.  For  this  reason  reparation  is 
denied. 

Concerning  the  broader  proposition,  however,  that 
the  complainants  are  entitled  to  fabrication  service  at 
Greenville  in  view  of  that  accorded  competitors  at  other 
points,  the  commission  makes  a  comprehensive  ruling 
of  interest  to  the  entire  steel  trade. 

"Iron  and  steel  articles  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  towers,  tanks,  standpipes,  steel  riveted  pipes,  and 
smokestacks,"  says  the  decision,  "are  of  necessity  fabri- 
cated at  mills  far  removed  from  the  sites  of  such  struc- 
tures and  it  is  essentially  inexpedient  to  set  up  at  the 
destined  sites  the  necessary  machinery  for  fabrication. 
This  is  true  also  of  structural  iron  and  steel  for  use 
in  bridges  and  buildings,  and  it  is  this  'circumstance 
and  condition  of  things  which  has  warranted  the  ex- 
tension of  the  privilege  to  this  particular  industry.' 

"Apparently  no  distinction  can  be  made  between  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  surrounding  the  trans- 
portation of  complainant's  material  and  those  surround- 
ing the  transportation  of  material  for  use  in  the  iron 
and  steel  framework  of  bridges  and  buildings.  This  is 
true    not    only    of    those    conditions    directly    affecting 


transportation,  but  also  of  the  commercial  circum- 
stances which  bear  upon  the  desirability  of  a  fabrica- 
tion-in-transit service.  The  only  substantial  difference 
between  fabricated  material  for  use  in  bridges  and 
buildings  and  fabricated  material  for  use  in  towers, 
tanks,  standpipes,  steel  riveted  pipes,  and  smokestacks 
is  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  and  it  has  long  been 
held  that  rates  cannot  be  predicated  upon  the  proposed 
use  of  the  commodities  transported." 

Upon  this  record  the  commission  decides  that  while, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  carriers'  failure  to  accord 
fabrication-in-transit  service  in  the  past  cannot  be  held 
to  be  unreasonable  per  se,  nevertheless,  "the  failure  to 
accord  such  service,  while  contemporaneously  according 
it  under  tariffs  to  which  defendants  are  parties  on 
similar  iron  and  steel  articles  fabricated  at  other  points 
into  like  material  for  use  in  the  construction  of  bridges 
and  buildings,  is  and  for  the  future  will  be  unduly 
prejudicial  to  complainant  and  its  traffic  in  violation  of 
section  3  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce." 


Gun  for  Removing  Open-Hearth  Slag 

The  Rivet  Cutting  Gun  Co.,  220  East  Second  Street, 
Cincinnati,  has  recently  perfected  a  flexible  gun  for 
digging  slag  from  open-hearth  slag  pockets. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder  measuring  3 
x  26  in.  in  which  is  an  8-lb.  floating  piston  that  strikes 
a  blow  on  the  head  of  the  cutting  bar  extending  in- 


Slag  Is  Dug  Out  of  the  Pockets  of  Open-Hearth  Furnaces  by 
an  Air-Actuated  Cutting  Bar  26  In.   Long 

side  the  cylinder.  The  piston  is  returned  by  the  in- 
troduction of  air  pressure  at  the  bottom  through  the 
pipe  shown  on  the  outside.  The  force  of  the  air  enter- 
ing the  gun  via  the  air  intake  located  at  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  is  controlled  by  the  operator  by  a  three- 
way  valve  through  the  air  intake  port..  It  is  claimed 
that  the  operator  can  deliver  either  a  very  light  stroke 
or  a  very  hard  blow,  and  after  a  little  practice  an 
ordinary  workman  can  operate  the  three-way  valve  so 
fast  that  as  high  as  125  strokes  per  minute  can  be 
obtained. 

The  manufacturer  points  out  that  by  the  use  of 
this  slag  gun  no  hard  physical  labor  is  required  and 
that  it  will  loosen  the  slag  many  times  quicker  than 
is  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  method  of  using  a 
sledge  hammer  and  bar.  Attention  is  also  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  temperature  in  the  slag  pockets  of  the 
machine  some  times  runs  as  high  as  150  deg.  Fahr.,. 
so  that  workmen  cannot  stand  much  physical  exertion 
in  a  heated  atmosphere. 

The  construction  of  the  tool  is  very  simple  and  it 
has  no  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  An  air 
pressure  of  75  lb.  and  higher  is  recommended  to  secure 
the  best  results.  .  . 


Hardening  Carbon  and  Special  Steels 


Effect  of  Chromium,  Copper  and  Nickel  on 
the  Penetration  of  the  Hardening — Copper 
Increases    the    Depth    in    Copper    Steels 


BY   L.   GRENET 


THE  difference  between  the  influence  of  the  heat 
treatment  at  the  surface  and  in  the  center  of  steel 
pieces,  which  is  very  considerable  in  the  case  of 
carbon  steels  but  small  in  steels  in  which  the  harden- 
ing effect  has  penetrated  deeply,  justifies  the  stipula- 
tion which,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  introduced 
into  specifications  to  the  effect  that  after  hardening, 
but  before  the  removal  of  the  pieces  for  testing,  the 
ends  of  certain  pieces,  such  as  gun  parts,  should  be 
cropped. 

The  minimum  rate  of  cooling  required  to  render  the 
influence  of  quenching  efficacious  varies  to  an  enormous 
extent,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  steels  concerned. 
The  rate  of  cooling  necessary  to  secure  the  hardening 
of  special  steels  is  lower  than  that  necessary  to  secure 
the  hardening  of  ordinary  carbon  steels.  The  pene- 
trative influence  of  heat  treatment  is,  therefore,  more 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  special  steels  than  in  carbon 
steels,  and  this,  as  is  well  known,  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  special  steels. 

As  a  further  consequence  of  the  ease  with  virhich  the 
special  steels  can  be  tempered,  it  is  possible  to  harden 
certain  of  them  by  mild  quenching  operations  such  as 
oil  and  air  tempering,  which  occasion  little  deformation 
or  cracking. 

The  copper  steels  have  already  been  investigated, 
notably  by  Brustlein  in  France  and  by  Stead  in  Eng- 
land. The  present  author  has  devoted  himself  more 
especially  to  ascertaining  the  influence  of  copper  on 
the  depth  of  the  hardening  effect,  particularly  in  the 
presence  of  chromium.  His  experiments  have  been 
made  on  crucible  steels  from  Firminy.  The  more  inter- 
esting results  have  been  summarized  in  Tables  1,  2  and 
3.    The  following  facts  have  been  observed: 


hardening  on  very  alow  cooling  during  annealing.  (Table  :i.) 
The  addition  of  nickel  to  steel.s  containing  chrominum  and 
copper  allow.s  of  the  depth  of  the  penetrative  influence  ol 
quenching  being  increased,  but  only  to  the  detriment  of  the 
property  of  softening  by  annealing.  Having  due  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  pieces  and  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put, 
there  i.s  an  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a 
more  or  le.ss  high  proportion  of  nickel  into  steel. 

The  simultaneous  addition  of  copper,  nickel,  and  chromium 
to  a  steel  permits  of  the  easy  preparation  of  steels  which 
possess  a  tendency  to  deep  penetration  of  the  hardening  effect 
sufficiently  marked  to  render  the  air-hardening  of  large  enough 
pieces  (for  example,  gearings)  efficacious,  without  such  steels 
losing  the  property  of  becoming  softened  by  the  orthodox 
annealing  processes  employed  in  the  case  of  ordinary  carbon 
steel.  (See  Table  3.)  These  two  propertie.s,  (o)  depth  of 
penetration  of  hardening  effect,  and  (b)  facility  for  softening 
on  annealing,  can  be  obtained  among  steels  the  composition  of 
which  may  vary  within  fairly  wide  limits. 

According  to  the  tests  carried  out  by  the  author  the 
chromium-copper  and  chromium-nickel-copper  steels  possess, 
after  hardening  and  tempering,  practically  the  .same  mechanical 
properties  (tensile  and  impact)  as  chromium-nickel  steels 
having  approximately  the  same  carbon  percentage  and  the 
same  penetrative  capacity  for  hardening.  (Table  4.)  The 
chromium-copper  steels,  however,  assume,  on  quenching  at 
somewhat  low  temperatures,  a  rather  coarser  grain  on  frac- 
ture than  that  exhibited  by  nickel-chromium  steels ;  there  is 
therefore  more  danger  of  their  becoming  burned. 

Steels  Containing  High  Percentages  of  Chromium 

The  special  steels  most  commonly  employed  generally 
contain  more  nickel  than  chromium,  because  the  some- 
what violent  action  of  chromium,  which  is  liable  to  lead 
to  cracks  while  quenching,  is  dreaded.  The  author  con- 
ceives it  useful  to  recall  a  few  statements  he  made  on  a 
former  occasion  in  this  connection. 


Table  1- 

—Analyses  of 

the  Steels  Investigated  in  Percentages 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  13 

No.  14 

No.  15 

Carbon . . 

0.59 

0.57 

0.31 

0.37 

0.36 

0.38 

0.34 

0.36 

0.35 

0.40 

0.62 

0.51 

0.37 

0.38 

0.47 

.Silioou .  . 

0.19 

0.33 

0.34 

0.14 

0.14 

0.12 

0.20 

0.15 

0.18        0.16 

0.17 

0.23 

0.17 

0.23 

0.20 

.Man(!aneji< 

0.64 

0.60 

0.46 

0.26 

0.20 

0.19 

0.28 

0.21 

0.22        0.24 

0.61 

0.38 

0.57 

0.36 

0.36 

Chromium 

1.82 

1.77 

1.46 

1.74 

1.61 

1.49 

1.60 

1.52 

1.38        1.69 

1.51 

1.49 

0.41 

0.47 

1.84 

Nickel... 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2.16 

2.90 

3.93 

2.02 

2.60        2.52 

2.37 

1.80 

2.62 

1.60 

3.30 

Ckjpper. 

0.00 

1.15 

0.00 

4.14 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00        2.40 

2.15        4.04 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.40 

1.24 

These  Hteels  contain  traces  only  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur.     They  all  underwent  the  transformation  on  heating  below  775  deg. 
from  •  temperature  of  790  deg.,  small  parts  snowed  Brinell  hardnesses  of  600  and  upwards. 


Quenched  in  water 


Wben.  apparently,  the  percentage  of  nickel  is  below  5 
per  cent,  steels  containing  above  4  per  cent  of  copper  forge 
badly.  Confining  the  observations  to  forgeable  steels,  copper, 
by  itself,  while  slightly  increasing  the  depth  of  penetration 
of  the  hardening  effect,  does  not  increase  it  sufficiently  to 
confer  on  steels  the  property  of  air  tempering,  even  when 
small  parts,  such  as  10  millimetre  square  bars,  are  concerned. 
If  the  amount  of  nickel  that  could  be  Introduced  into  the  steel 
be  limited  to  4  per  cent  the  same  conclusions  would  be  reached. 

In  the  presence  of  chromium  the  copixtr  Increases,  fairly 
noticeably,  the  depth  of  the  penetration  of  the  hardening  effect 
fo  the  extent  of  rendering  the  empl(»yment  of  chromium-copper 
steels  a  matter  of  practical  interest.  (Table  2.)  It  has  only 
iK^en  upon  steels  corjtaijilng  both  t;hromlum  and  copper  that 
the  more  extended  experiments,  of  which  an  account  Is  about 
fo  be  given,  have  been  made. 

None  of  the  chromium-copper  steels  prepared  by  the  author 
Iiossess  the  properly  of  undergoing  transformation  (the  7  to  o 
transformation)  at  low  temperatures,  nor,  therefore,  that  of 
hnrdenlng  when  the  coollrig  Is  exceedingly  slow,  whereas, 
(^;hromlum-rilckel  steels  rather  high  In  nickel  (4  per  cent  of 
nickel  and  1.'.  per  <;ent  of  chromium)  possess  this  property. 
(See  Table  2).  The  addition  of  4  per  cent  of  copper  to  a  steel 
(No,  10)  ront«lnln«  2.r.2  per  cent  nickel  and  l.r)9  per  cent 
chromium  dws  not  likewise  communicate  to  It  the  property  of 


•From  a  i>aper  presented  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  In  I..ondon  The  author  Is  a  metallurgist 
at  Firminy,  France. 


The  rate  of  cooling  required  to  lower  the  transforma- 
tion temperature  in  the  neighborhood  of  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  produce  harden- 
ing, varies  within  enormous  limits.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  ensure  uniform  cooling  during  quenching,  even  when 
all  the  factors  acting  on  the  rate  of  cooling  are  rigor- 
ously defined.  It  is  similarly  very  difficult,  when  metals 
which  require  a  rapid  rate  of  cooling  are  treated,  to 
ensure  a  uniform  degree  of  hardening. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  metals  which  undergo  energetic 
hardening  oa  air-cooling  are  employed,  it  is  obvious 
that  when  they  are  cooled  in  a  liquid  in  which  the  cool- 
ing effect  is  more  rapid  the  hardening  will  still  be  ener- 
getic and  uniform,  if  the  conditions  of  the  cooling  vary. 

Steels  containing  at  least  1.4  per  cent  chromium  and 
a  little  copper  or  nickel  are,  in  these  circumstances,  of 
a  kind  that  can  be  quenched  in  a  liquid  between  the 
temperature  of  120  deg.  and  350  deg.  (real  colza  oil 
does  well)  without  the  energy  of  the  cooling  varying 
much,  and  in  these  circumstances  there  is  not  much  fear 
of  cracks  developing. 

Generally  speaking  pieces  of  medium  thickness  (30 
mm.  or  less)  are  susceptible  of  being  so  treated,  if 
made  from  air-hardening  steels.  Such  metals  soften 
very  well   on   ordinary  annealing  and  after  annealing 
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are  easy  to  machine.  Naturally  if  it  be  desired  that 
the  hardening  effect  should  penetrate  to  the  core  in 
very  thick  pieces,  or,  if  air-hardening  is  to  be  adopted, 
metals  should  be  employed  which  have  a  greater  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  penetrative  effect  of  hardening. 


Table  2- 


-Influenoe  of  Copper  on  the  Depth  of  Hardening  in 
Chromium  Steels  Not  Containing  Nickel 


Bbinbll  Hardnus  Nos. 

Treatment 

Steel 

Steel 

St«el 

Steel 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.  8 

No.  4 

( 'ooled  in  stil  lair  from  790°  on  sq.  bars  1 0x10 

mm 

312 

512 

477 

Cooled  in  still  air  from  790°  on  sq.  bers  20x20 

mm 

241 

364 

Coded  in  still  sir  from  790°  on  sq.  bars  30x30 

n>m                                                                 , 

234 

255 

<  'ooled  in  still  air  in  bundles  of  four  bars  30x30 

nam 

269 

Cooled  i  n  still  air  at  820°  on  sq.  bars  1 0x1 0  mm. . 

340 

555 

477 

Cooled  in  still  air  at  820°  on  sq.  bars  20x20  mm. . 

255 

512 

477 

C:ooled  in  still  air  at  820°  on  sq.  bars  30x30  mm. . 

261 

255 

302 

( 'ooled  in  still  air  in  bundles  of  four  bars  30x30 

mm 

269 

Cooled  in  still  air  at  870°  on  sq.  bars  1 0x1 0  mm. . 

655 

555 

207 

555 

Cooled  in  still  air  at  870°  on  sq.  bars  20x20  nun. . 

444 

600 

512 

Cooled  in  still  air  at  870°  on  sq.  liars  30x30  mm. . 

321 

600 

512 

Cooled  in  still  air  in  bundles  of  four  bars  30x30 

rrn 

444 

.\nnealedat820deg 

163 

217 

187 

170 

From  Table  2  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chromium  steels  not 
containing  copper  (Nos.  1  and  3)  harden  only  with  difficulty 
on  cooling  in  air.  Steel  No.  3,  even  when  quenched  in  tho 
forms  of  bars  10  mm.  sq.  from  a  temperature  of  870  deg., 
only  possess  a  hardness  of  207.  Before  steel  No.  1  attains 
distinct  hardening  in  air-cooled  bars  of  10  and  20  mm.  si]. 
section  a  temperature  of  870  deg.  has  to  be  reached.  With 
bars  30  mm.  sq.  air-quenching,  even  from  870  deg.,  is  not 
very  effectual.  On  the  other  hand  steels  Nos.  2  and  4,  which 
contain  copper  and  chromium,  when  in  bars  of  10  mm.  section, 
become  air-hardened  when  a  temperature  of  790  deg.  has 
been  reached.  Square  bars  20  X  20  mm.  air-harden  aftei 
heating  to  820  deg.  and  bars  30  X  30  mm.  harden  in  air  after 
heating  to  870  deg.  In  the  case  of  steel  No.  4  it  has  even 
been  established  that,  on  heating  to  a  temperature  of  80u 
deg.  bundles  of  even  four  bars  each  30  X  30  mm.  sq.  can  be 
effectually  air-hardened.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  presen<"f 
of  copper  does  not  prevent  softening  on  annealing  at  a  high 
temperature. 


Table  3 — Influence  of  Copper  on  the  Depth  of  Hardening 
Chromium-Nickel  Bteela 


Treatment 


Brin'ell  Uardnbss  Nob. 


Steel 
No.  6 


Steel 
No.  6 


Sted 
No.  7 


Steel 
No.  8 


Steel 
No.  9 


Steel 
No.  10 


Cooled  in  still  air  from  790°  in 
bundles  of  four  bars  30x30! 
millimetres  square |    269 

Cooled  in  still  air  from  820°  in 
bundles  of  four  bars  30x30 
millimetres  square 286 

Cooled  in  still  air  from  870°  in 
bundles  of  four  bars  30x30 
millimetre  squared I    321 

.Annealed  at  820° 179 


321 


321 


350 
207 


387 


444 

209 


340 


402 


444 

207 


418 


477 


477 
207 


477 


512 


47: 

196 


From  Table  3  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chromium-nick(;l 
steels  not  containing  copper  (Nos.  5  and  6),  which  soften 
well  on  annealing,  do  not  possess  the  property,  in  thick  pieces, 
of  air-hardening. 

Steel  No.  7,  containing  chromium  and  nickel  but  no  copper, 
air-hardens  well  but  does  not  soften  well  on  annealing 
Steels  8,  9  and  10,  containing  chromium,  copper  and  nickel, 
air-harden  even  in  thick  pieces  and  soften  well  on  annealin« 

A   Summary 

Copper  increases  the  depth  of  the  hardening  effect  in 
steels. 

The  influence  of  copper  in  the  presence  of  chromiur.i 
is  marked.  One  per  cent  of  copper  suffices  to  confer  on 
.steels  containing  1.5  per  cent  of  chromium  an  interest- 
ing degree  of  capacity  for  sustaining  the  hardening 
effect  in  point  of  depth. 

The  action  of  the  copper  is  more  limited  than  that  of 


nickel.  All  the  chromium-copper  steels  prepared  by  the 
author,  containing  less  than  3  per  cent  of  nickel,  soften 
on  annealing  at  high  temperatures,  and  consequently 
do  not  harden  on  quenching  when  the  rate  of  cooling  is 
very  slow. 

The  simultaneous  employment  of  copper,  nickel  and 
chromium  alows  of  semi-hard  steels  being  prepared 
which  can  be  hardened  by  air-cooling  on  largish  pieces 
and  yet  softened  by  the  ordinary  annealing  methods 
used  for  carbon  steels.  The  limits  of  chemical  compo- 
sition within  which  such  steels  should  fall  are  wide 
enough  to  render  their  manufacture  easy. 

The  chief  influence  of  copper,  like  that,  indeed,  of 
other  special  elements,  is  to  increase  the  depth  of  the 
penetrative  influence  of  the  quenching,  and  consequently 
the  efficacy  of  heat  treatment  in  the  interior  of  the 
pieces  subjected  thereto. 

Apart  from  this  influence  on  the  depth  of  penetrative 
influence  of  quenching  the  author  has  failed  to  detect 
any  other  useful  effect  of  copper  on  the  properties  of 
steel. 


Table  4 — Tensile  and  Shock  Tests  on  Ch 

omium 

-Nickel  Steels 

and  on  Chromium-Copper  Steels 

With 

or  Without  Nickel 

steel 

IS 

II 

Elastic  Limit, 
Kg.  per  Sq.  Mm. 

11 

P'longation 
per  Cent 

Resilience 

(Charpy  Drop 

Weight) 

> 

|| 
m| 

a 

X 

M 

c 

No.  2.  Copper 

450 

2.40 

418 

Crystalline 

and  chromium 

•600 

12.86 

302 

Fibrous 

but  no  nickel. 

650 

19.15 

269 

Fibrous 

.No.  7.  Chromium 

450 

Not  recorded 

158.0 

7.0 

9.10 

387 

Crystalline 

and  nickel 

600 

91.0 

102.3 

15.0 

18.30 

286 

Fibrous 

but  no  copper. 

650 

68.3 

88.3 

17.5 

26.60 

241 

Fibrous 

No.  9.  Chromium, 

450 

Not  recorded 

155.0 

7.0 

6.20 

430 

Crystalline 

copper,  and     < 

600 

98.4 

107.0 

11.0 

11.90 

302 

Fibrous 

nickel. 

650 

80.2 

89.0 

14.0 

21.70 

255 

Fibrous 

No.    11.   Chro- 

450 

149.0 

164.1 

5.0 

2.40 

418 

Cryjtalline 

mium  and  nickel 

600 

107.8 

125.7 

10.0 

7.20 

340 

Crystalline 

but  no  copper. 

and  fibrous 

650 

91.7 

109.0 

13.0 

15.60 

302 

Fibrous 

No.  12.  Chro- 

450 

Not  recorded 

166.2 

4.0 

4.30 

431 

Crystalline 

mium,  copper, 
an    nickel. 

600 

104.2 

112.4 

10.5 

18.30 

302 

Fibrous 

650 

25.80 

269 

Fibrous 

No.  13.  Chro- 

450 

Not  recorded 

130.9 

7.0 

13.80 

340 

Coarse 

mium  and  nickel  / 

crystak 

but  no  copper. 

600 

78.6 

90.8 

13.5 

24.2 

255 

Fibrous 

650 

33.2 

228 

Fibrous 

No.  14.  Chro- 

450 

132.3 

134.6 

7.0 

9.1 

340 

Crystalline 

mium  and  cop- 
per but  no  nickel 

600 

85.5 

96.4 

11.0 

24.2 

286 

Fibrous 

650 

28.3 

228 

Fibrous 

No.  15.  Chro- 

mium, copper,  < 
and  nickel.       | 

200 

Not  recorded 

219.0 

6.0 

Steels  Nos.  2.  7,  9,  11,  12,  13  and  14  were  tested  in  luus  1»!0 
mm.  long,  cut  from  a  forged  bar  of  30  X  30  mm.  square 
section.  After  treatment  they  were  either  notched  for  the 
resilience  tests  (the  notch  being  a  round  one  of  8  mm.  diam- 
eter) or  machined  to  round  bars  13.S  mm.  in  diameter  and 
100  mm.  long  between  punch  marks,  for  the  tensile  tests. 
The  elastic  limit  was  determined  roughly  by  observing  the 
slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  the  rise  of  the  mercury  column. 
The  Brinell  hardness  was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  ball  10 
mm.  in  diameter  at  a  pressure  of  3000  kg.  and  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  bars  used  for  the  shock  tests.  Both  the 
shock  and  tensile  test-pieces  were  quenched,  from  a  tempera- 
ture of  800  deg.,  in  oil  at  about  50  deg.  They  were  kept  for 
about  half  an  hour  at  the  tempering  temperature,  after 
which  they  were  quenched  In  cold  oil. 

As  an  e.xception  the  tensile  test-piece  of  steel  No.  15 
was  taken  from  a  forged  round  of  20  mm.  diameter.  It  was 
completely  turned  down,  before  testing,  to  a  diameter  of  13.8 
mm.  It  was  cut  to  100  mm.  length  between  punch  marks 
and  after  machining  was  quenched  from  800  deg.  in  oil  at 
150  deg.  and  tempered  for  one  hour  at  200  deg.  The  tests 
shown  in  this  table  show  the  jiroperties  of  steels  containing 
coppei-  to  be  practically  the  same,  both  on  quenching  and 
temper! HK,  as  those  of  steels  not  containing  copper. 


The  Diamond  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa.,  is  moving  to 
Wyoming,  Pa.,  where  it  will  occupy  a  larger  plant,  the 
main  shop  of  which  is  60  x  160  ft.,  and  equipped  -with 
the  latest  machines  for  the  perforation  of  metals.  The 
company  will  also  operate  at  Wyoming  a  brass  and 
bronze  department  handling  metals  of  all  alloys.  In 
the  near  future,  the  company  expects  to  install  a  roll- 
ing mill,  in  which  it  will  not  only  make  its  own  billets, 
but  will  roll  them  and  furnish  sheets  to  the  trade. 
Growi;h  of  the  business  necessitated  the  change. 


Rapidly  Creating  New  Merchant  Marine 

Many  Vessels  Now  Under  Contract  and  Some 
Will  Soon  Be  in  Service — Rates  of  Compen- 
sation for  Requisitioned  Property  Announced 

Washington,  Oct.  2. — The  Emergency  Fleet  Cor-  weight  capacity  and  above.  By  this  act  the  United 
poration  now  has  under  construction  1039  ships,  with  States  acquired  a  total  number  of  403  ve-ssels,  deter- 
a  total  dead-weight  capacity  of  5,924,700  tons,  and  as  mined  by  the  progress  reports  obtained  from  the 
soon  as  the  pending  deficiency  appropriation  bill  is  various  shipyards  to  be  actually  under  construction; 
signed  by  the  President  additional  contracts  will  be  in  many  cases,  where  keels  had  not  actually  been  laid, 
placed  aggregating  5,000,000  tons,  according  to  a  state-  engines,  boilers,  equipment  and  materials,  all  of  which 
ment  made  public  by  Rear  Admiral  Capps,  general  were  also  requisitioned,  are  in  various  stages  of  prog- 
manager  of  the  corporation.  ress;  and  in  comparatively  few  cases  contracts  existing 

During  the  past  two  months  the  Emergency  Fleet  for  vessels  not  actually  begun,  which  may  or  may  not 

Corporation  has  awarded  contracts  for  118  wooden  ves-  be  proceeded  with,  as  the  merits  of  each  case,   com- 

sels    of   3,500   tons    dead-weight   capacity   each   to    27  pared  with  what  is  desirable  construction,  are  consid- 

different      shipyards.      There     had     previously     been  ered. 

awarded  contracts  for  235  wooden  vessels  of  similar  The  total   dead-weight  tonnage   under  construction 

type  to  the  above  and  for  58  vessels  of  composite  con-  thus  acquired,  and  on  which  orders  have  been  issued  to 

struction,  thereby  making  a  total  award  to  date  of  411  proceed  with  the  maximum  expedition,  exceeds  2,000,- 

wooden   and  composite  vessels  of  an  aggregate  dead-  000  tons   dead-weight, 
weight  tonnage  of  1,460,900.  There   are   now  under  construction  for  the   Emer- 

The  designs  for  machinery  have  been  completed  for  gency  Fleet  Corporation: 

the  manufacture  of  engines,  boilers  and  other  articles  m  *  tvt      v.       *       ,^    Total 

-  .  ..        ,,         *  ij.  I,-  1.   4.1.     J!      -i-j.-  Type  of  Number  of        Dead-weight 

of  equipment  for  these  vessels,  for  which  the  facilities  Vessel  Vessels  Tonnage 

available  of  machine  shops  and  boiler  works  through-  Wood 353  1,2.53,900 

,     ,  V  i.        1,  u  -1    J      J?       o        -c      4--  Composite    58  207,000 

out  the  country  have  been  availed  of.     Specmcatioiis  steel  225  1,663,800 

have    been    prepared    and    negotiations    outlined    and  Requisitioned    •    ^03  2,800.000 

initiated  for  the  assembly  and  installation  of  machinery  Grand  total 1,039  5,924,700 

in  wooden  vessels,  the  most  of  which  have  been  or  are  ^       ,,.^.       ,     .,       ,         ^  .  ,.,.„. 

being  constructed  as  "hulls  only  "  ^^  addition  to  the  above  Congress  m  a  pending  bill  is 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  on  the  Atlantic  authorizing  the  construction  of  additional  vessels  whose 

coast  in  obtaining  suitable  lumber  for  these  ships,  and  J,f  ^^  dead-weight  capacity  will  be  nearly  5,000,000  tons, 

it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  greater  delay  in  their  ^^^"^  ^^^  *^^  ™^-l«^  vortwn  of  these  additional  vessels 

completion  than  was  expected  when  this  movement  was  f  ^«  "«^  ^"  ^°"^«^  °^  preparation  and  many  of  them  will 

begun,    notwithstanding   every   possible    effort    on    the  ^^  «^  ^Pf"^J  ^^P^^  adapted  to  particular  necessities  of 

part  of  the  corporation  and  its  contractors.  ^^^'  ^"^  ^^^^^  substantially  cargo  earners,  will  have 

Since  Aug.  1  there  have  been  awarded  contracts  for  "^"^^  greater  speed  than  the  cargo  vessels  now  under 

155  steel  cargo  vessels  of  1,076,800  tons  dead-weight  construction. 

tonnage,  distributed  among  six  shipyards.     The  most  Regulating  Supply  of  Material 

important   of   these    contracts   are   for   vessels   of   the  m.  i_:      i.  _x  •     j  x         xi.    i,   -u  ^ 

so  called    fahrir  tdte         d        p'lh'  H-  The  corporation  has  ascertained  from  the  builders  of 

,  „.       _  1  4?      ii.  Py       ^    ^^^  requisitioned  vessels  their  demands  for  structural  steel, 

being  prepared  lor  them.  ^,.  ,         .         .,  .         .  .j. 

machinery  and  various  items  of  equipment  and  is  en- 
Third  Government  Yard  deavoring  to  regulate  the  supply  of  these  items  to  pro- 

The  Shipping  Board  announces  the  signing  of  the  '''^^,  ^°^  *^?  individual  needs  of  the  shipbuilders  in  ac- 

formal  contract  for  the  third  Government  owned  ship-  ^ordance  with  their  program  of  capacity,  so  far  as  the 

yard,  which  has  been  awarded  to  the  Merchant  Ship-  country  s  resources  are  available.    And  it  is  apparent 

building   Corporation.      Unlike  the  contracts  with  the  ^^^*  ^'^^  *^^  similar  needs  of  the  naval  service  and  the 

American  International  Corporation  and  the  Submarine  ^^"^    Department,    every   mechanical    resource    of   the 

Boat  Corporation,  this  contract  covers  vessels  of  9000  ^""'^"^^    states,   with   considerably   increasing   develop- 

tons  each,  40  of  which  are  embraced  in  the  initial  order  ""^"^  ^'^^  ^^  necessary  for  the  realization  of  this  pro- 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  vessels  will  be  about  $150  ^""^"^  ^"^  ^^^*  ™"^*  ^°"°^  ^"  continuation  of  it. 
per  ton  and  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  yard  will  be  ^'*  *^^  passage  of  the  pending  bill,  the  Congress 

in   the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,000.     The  preliminary  "^'^^   ^^^^   authorized   $1,799,000,000   for  the   Shipping 

orders   under  the   three  contracts  now   aggregate   140  ^°^^^  ^"^  ^^^  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the 

ships,  but  will  be  increased  to  approximately  400  as  ^^^"^^  appropriations  made,  including  those  in  the  pend- 

soon  as  Congress  has  provided  the  necessary  money  ^"^  ^^"'  ^^^^^  ^  *"*^^  ^""^  °^  $1,085,000,000. 

Contracts  for  the  boilers  and  machinery  and  steel  ^^^  realization  of  the  plans  of  the  Shipping  Board 

construction  of  these  vessels  have  already  been  placed  ^^"  ™^^"  *^^  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  American 

and  the  contractors  are  actively  at  work  in  th'^  prepa-  "merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  United  States 

ration  of  the  sites  for  the  assembling  of  these  ships  ^^^  to-day  458  ships  of  over  1,500  dead-weight  tons  each 

The  be.st  efforts  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ^^^^  ^"  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,871,359  either  engaged 

are    devoted    to    expediting    these    great    shipbuildin"-  '"  ^^  capable  of  participating  in  foreign  trade.  There  are 

projects.  '  a^^°  11'^  ships  of  a  tonnage  of  700,285  of  German  and 

Previous  to  Aug.  1  70  steel  cargo  vessels  of  587  000  Austrian  origin  that  have  been  taken  over  and  put  into 

tons   total   dead-weight   capacity   had   been   contracted  ^^^  overseas  trade.    The  400  steel  ships  of  more  than 

for.     These   vessels  were  distributed   among   10   «hip-  2,000,000  tons  which  have  been  commandeered  and  are 

yards.    Therefore,  at  the  present  time  the  total  number  "°^  ^*^'"^  completed  under  contracts  in  American  yards 

of  steel  vessels  under  construction  for  the  United  States  ^'^'  ^^^  another  important  factor  and  with  the  tonnage 

is  225,  with  a  total  aggregate  dead-weight  tonnage  of  contracted   for   by   the   Emergency   Fleet   Corporation 

1,663,800.  there  will  be  a  total  by  the  end  of  1918  of  more  than 

Requisitioned  Veflsels  ^l^'^^  i^hips  aggregating  9,200,000  tons  to  carry  the  for- 

1        X-         »  A  '^'^^  commerce  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with 

By  proclamation  of  Aug.  3,  1917,  the  Fleet  Corpora-  the  overseas  marine  of  1,614,222  tons  on  June  30,  1914, 

tion,  under  authority  delegated  by  the  President,  under  scarcely  a  month  before  the  European  war  began.  Even 

the  provisions  of  the  emergency  act  approved  June  15,  these  large  figures  do  not  represent  the  completed  work 

1917,  requisitioned  all  vessels  under  construction  in  the  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  they  must  be  increased  by 

shipyards    of   the    United    States    of   2500   tons    dead-  approximately  5,000,000,  which  will  be  built  under  the 
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pending  appropriation  bill;  hence  it  would  appear  that 
when  the  board's  plans  have  been  fully  worked  out,  the 
representation  of  the  United  States  in  the  foreign  trade 
will  exceed  14,000,000  tons. 

Rapid  Increase  in  Size 

The  tonnage  referred  to  includes  only  cargo  vessels 
in  the  overseas  trade  and  is  exclusive  of  that  engaged  on 
inland  waters,  unsuitable  coastwise  ships  and  small 
craft  operating  along  the  coast  and  in  bays  and  harbors. 
It  is  therefore  practically  certain  that  within  the  next 
two  years  the  American  merchant  marine  will  show  an 
increase  of  nearly  150  per  cent  as  compared  with  its 
status  on  July  1,  1916.  In  point  of  efficiency,  however, 
the  increase  will  be  much  greater,  as  practically  all  the 
additions  will  be  cargo  carrying  vessels  of  modern  de- 
sign of  fair  speed  and  with  thoroughly  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. 

The  spead  with  which  construction  work  is  now  pro- 
ceeding and  the  harmony  existing  between  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  since 
their  reorganization  have  greatly  impressed  Congress 
and  there  is  every  disposition  to  grant  all  the  money 
that  can  be  utilized  for  ship  construction.  The  Con- 
gressional leaders  are  especially  pleased  with  the  early 
deliveries  guaranteed  in  the  contracts  already  made. 
The  fleet  in  prospect  is  already  becoming  a  reality. 
Several  of  the  commandeered  ships  are  now  taking 
cargo,  and  others  will  leave  the  ways  in  increasing 
numbers  with  each  succeeding  month.  The  ships  for 
which  the  Shipping  Board  has  contracted  are  under  con- 
struction and  the  first  launching  is  expected  within  60 
to  90  days.  These  vessels  will  be  rushed  to  completion 
and  will  be  closely  followed  by  others  in  increasing 
numbers.  Both  the  board  and  the  Congressional  lead- 
ers believe  that  by  early  spring  a  sufficient  number 
of  vessels  will  have  been  added  to  our  overseas  marine 
to  render  the  work  of  the  submarines  negligible. 

The  U-boat  warfare  is  now  at  the  lowest  ebb  reached 
since  it  was  begun  last  February.  According  to  cabled 
reports  received  here,  there  were  sunk  by  mines  or  sub- 
marines during  the  week  ending  Sept.  22,  but  13  British 
merchantmen  of  1600  tons  and  over  and  only  two  ves- 
sels of  less  than  1600  tons.  In  the  aggregate,  this  is 
the  smallest  number  of  vessels  destroyed  during  any 
one  week  since  the  submarine  campaign  was  under- 
taken. The  smallest  previous  aggregate  was  during 
the  week  ending  Aug.  12,  when  14  vessels  of  1600  tons 
and  two  of  less  than  1600  tons  were  destroyed.  During 
the  past  month  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the 
destruction  of  British  merchantmen,  both  in  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  aggregate  tonnage. 

Rates  of  Compensation 

The  Shipping  Board  has  announced  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  vessels  requi- 
sitioned under  the  proclamation  of  Aug.  3.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Cargo  boats  and  tankers. — Over  10,000  tons  dead- 
weight capacity.  Government  form  time  charter,  $5.75 
per  dead-weight  ton;  8001  tons  to  10,000  tons,  $6;  6001 
to  8000,  $6.25;  4001  to  6000,  $6.50;  3001  to  4000,  $6.75; 
2500  to  3000,  $7. 

Vessels  of  speed  in  excess  of  11  knots  to  be  allowed 
50  cents  per  ton  dead-weight  per  month  for  each  knot 
or  part  of  a  knot  over  11  knots. 

For  passenger  steamers  the  board  adopted  a  two- 
fold basis  of  classification,  Class  A  consisting  of  steam- 
ers with  a  capacity  of  over  150  passengers,  and  Class 
B  consisting  of  steamers  with  a  capacity  of  from  75  to 
150  passengers.  Steamers  falling  in  both  classes  are 
further  classified  according  to  speed.  The  rates  for 
passenger  steamers  are  as  follows: 

Class  A. — Ten  to  11  knots.  Government  form  time 
charter,  $9  per  ton  gross  register;  12  knots,  $9.50;  13 
knots,  $10;  14  knots,  $10.50;  15  knots,  $11;  over  15 
knots,  $11.50. 

Class  B. — Ten  to  11  knots,  Government  time  charter, 
$8  per  ton  gross  register;  12  knots,  $8.50;  13  knots,  $9; 
14  knots,  $9.50;  15  knots,  $10;  over  15  knots,  $10.50. 

In  announcing  the  requisition  rates,  Bainbridge 
Colby  of  the  Shipping  Board  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 


The  foregoing  rates  will  become  operative  on  Oct.  15^ 
1917.  The  vessels  embraced  in  the  requisition,  except  in  so 
far  as  actually  required  for  Government  service,  will  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners  to  be  operated  for  Govern- 
ment account,  but  subject  at  all  times  to  such  disposition  as 
the  board  may  direct. 

A  certain  number  of  the  requisitioned  vessels,  which  are 
required  for  the  continuing  and  exclusive  service  of  the  Navy 
and  Army,  will  be  taken  over  on  a  bare  ship  basis.  The  rate 
of  hire  on  this  basis  has  been  fixed  by  the  board  at  $4.15 
per  dead-weight  ton  for  cargo  boats,  and  $5.75  per  ton  gross 
for  passenger  steamers  of  11  knots  speed,  with  an  additional 
allowance  of  50  cents  per  ton  for  each  knot  in  excess  of  11 
and  up  to  16  knots. 

All  the  foregoing  rates  are  tentative.  The  board  will 
carefully  examine  the  results  of  operation  under  the  requisi- 
tion rates  and  from  the  results,  as  certified  by  expert  exam- 
iners, will  determine  upon  such  revisions  as  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of  the  owners  of  the  requisitioned  vessels  may 
require.  Revisions  will  be  made,  if  reasons  therefor  are 
found  to  exist,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  90  days. 

As  to  insurance,  the  Government  will  assume  the  war  risk,, 
and  in  some  instances,  the  marine  risk  as  well.  In  cases 
in  which  for  any  reason  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  assume  the  marine  risk,  the  usual  rate  for  each, 
insurance  will  be  deducted  from  the  charter  hire. 

Edward  F,  Carry,  a  car  manufacturer  of  Chicago,  has. 
been  appointed  director  of  operations  for  the  Shipping 
Board.  He  will  be  immediately  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Government's  merchant  fleet  and  will  name- 
three  assistants,  one  each  to  direct  operations  on  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf.  Mr.  Carry  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Wage  Adjustment  Board  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  Shipping  Board  to  handle  labor  disputes. 
The  active  work  of  the  director  of  operations  will  be- 
gin Oct.  15,  when  the  Government  will  formally  take- 
over merchant  vessels  about  to  be  requisitioned. 

w.  L.  c. 

Large  Steel  Companies  Grant  lo  Per  Cent 
Advance 

During  the  past  week  many  of  the  leading  steer 
companies  announced  a  general  advance  of  10  per  cent, 
in  wages,  effective  from  Oct.  1,  the  same  as  given  out 
recently  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  These- 
include  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Sharon  Steel  Hoop 
Co.,  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,. 
Valley  Mold  &  Iron  Corporation,  Shenango  Furnace  Co., 
Sharpsville,  Pa.;  Claire  Furnace  Co.  and  Ella  Furnace- 
Co.,  at  West  Middlesex,  Pa.;  National  Malleable  Cast- 
ings Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.;  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,. 
Pa.,  employing  about  18,000  men,  and  LaBelle  Iron. 
Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 


Dedication  of  McKinley  Memorial 

Friday,  Oct.  5,  will  be  observed  as  a  holiday  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley  when  the  McKinley  Memorial  build- 
ing at  Niles  will  be  dedicated  and  the  statue  of  the 
martyred  president  unveiled.  Former  President  W.  H. 
Taft,  Senators  Pomerene  and  Harding  and  Governor 
Cox  will  be  the  principal  speakers. 


The  General  Electric  Co.,  East  Lake  Road,  Erie, 
Pa.,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  additions  to  its 
local  works  to  cost  about  $1,850,000.  The  structures 
will  consist  of  a  two-story  machine  shop,  about  240  x 
800  ft.,  to  cost  $750,000;  seven-story  pattern  shop, 
75  X  300  ft.,  costing  about  $800,000;  and  one-story 
foundry,  300  x  300  ft.,  costing  $300,000,  to  specialize 
in  the  production  of  gray  iron  castings.  The  Henry 
Shenk  Co.,  Twelfth  Street,  has  the  contract  for  erec- 
tion. 


The  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,. 
specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  crucible  tool  steel, 
is  planning  for  extensive  additions  in  its  plant  to  in- 
crease the  present  capacity.  The  extensions  will  in- 
clude a  new  rolling  mill,  machine  shop,  laboratory,, 
transformer  station  and  other  structures. 


The  Dunham  Co.,  located  at  Berea,  Ohio,  since  1859,. 
has  moved  its  general  offices  to  801-804  Hippodrome 
Building,  Cleveland.  The  foundry  and  other  plant  will 
remain  at  Berea. 
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SAFETY  SURVEY  MADE 


Engineers  Appointed  and  Assigned   to   Govern- 
ment Plants 

The  members  of  the  United  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission,  soon  after  they  took  office  last 
March,  began  to  appreciate  that  in  order  to  administer 
the  compensation  act  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  know  the  conditions  with  regard  to 
hazards  in  various  Government  plants.  The  commis- 
sion held  a  conference  with  L.  R.  Palmer,  president  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  an  organization  which 
includes  in  its  membership  some  3200  of  the  leading 
industries  and  nearly  all  the  safety  engineers  in  the 
United  States.  A  plan  for  a  safety  survey  of  Govern- 
ment plants  was  agreed  upon  and  C.  W.  Price,  field 
secretary  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  was  made 
director  of  the  survey.  The  country  was  divided  into 
six  districts  with  six  district  directors,  men  of  wide  ex- 
perience and  well  equipped  to  bring  to  the  Government 
plants  the  valuable  experience  of  the  large  industries 
which  have  done  efficient  work  in  accident  prevention. 
Under  these  district  directors  were  appointed  25  safety 
engineers  to  assist  in  making  the  survey,  all  having 
tendered  their  services  to  the  Government  without  sal- 
aries. The  directors  of  the  survey  as  a  rule  were  cor- 
dially received  and  in  navy  yards,  arsenals  and  other 
plants  commandants  and  officials  expressed  their  in- 
terest in  the  movement  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  adopting  better  methods  of  promoting 
safety.  It  was  found  that  Government  plants  were  as 
a  rule  far  inferior  in  safety  regulations  to  private  in- 
dustrial works,  largely  because  Government  plants  have 
been  outside  of  insurance  and  state  inspection. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey,  it  was  decided  that  an 
experienced  safety  engineer  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  each  of  the  important  navy  yard  plants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  this  decision  has  been  heartily  approved 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Roosevelt.  Thir- 
teen engineers  of  high  character  and  possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  safety  work,  as  well  as  experi- 
ence in  organizing  and  promoting  it,  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  follows,  the  name  of  the  new  post  and  pre- 
vious employment  being  given  in  each  case: 

Capt.  Howard  Tilson,  Frankford  Arsenal,  Frankford, 
Philadelphia ;  formerly  with  Conkling,  Price  &  Webb,  Chicago. 

J.  L.  Price  (Box  212,  Albany,  N.  Y.),  Watervliet,  Sandy 
Hook  and  Picatinny  Arsenals,  address  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  ; 
formerly  with  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

Russell  H.  L.  Guerrant,  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island. 
111. ;  formerly  a«si8tant  casualty  manager  American  Steel 
F'oundries,  Chicago. 

Herman  Behr  (21  Falmouth  Street,  Belmont),  Springfield 
and  Watertown  Arsenals,  address  Watertown,  Mass.  ;  for- 
merly technical  assistant  director  American  Museum  of 
.Safety,  New  York. 

Chester  E.  Rausch,  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
X.  H. ;  formerly  with  Massachusetts  Employees'  Insurance 
Association. 

Thomas  Stanion,  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Charlestown,  Mass. ; 
formerly  assistant  superintendent  White  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

Raymond  Heath,  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  formerly  in  National  Compensation  Service  Bureau, 
hav'ng  charge  of  inspection  and  safety  work  in  New  Jersey. 

Kenneth  E.  Berray,  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  formerly  with  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 

A.  H.  I^lntz,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  formerly 
assistant  to  sup^rlntendt^nt  in  construction  of  new  coke  by- 
prwluct  plant,  Am<^ri<an  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Pittsburgh. 

CAnrexue  K.  Ititlston,  Mare  Island  .Navy  Yard,  Vallejo, 
<';x\.  ;  formerly  with  the  .lones  &  Jvaughlin  Hteel  Co.  ;  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Frederi<  l<  T  Crossley,  Bremerton  Navy  Yard,  Paget 
Sound,  Wash.  :  formerly  with  the  Mutual  Plre  Insurance  Co., 
Boston,  as  Inspector  In  fire  prevention  work. 

Oliver  J.  Smith,  Jyeague  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia; 
formerly  manager  Chicago  ofTlce  National  Worl<mr;n's  Service 
Bureau. 

Albert  S.  Regula.  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn  ;  for- 
merly technical  assist.'int  to  fVif  dlrfftor,  Am<>rlrfin  Muwoum 
of  Snfety,  New  York. 

Although  the  directors  are  just  starting  in  their 
work  some  progress  has  already  been  made  .since  the 


inauguration  of  the  survey.  This  was  particularly  true 
in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where  in  a  few  months 
the  number  of  accidents  has  been  decreased  nearly  40 
per  cent. 

Canada  Worried  by  United  States  Embargo 

Toronto,  Oct.  1. — The  serious  situation  developing 
in  Canada  as  a  consequence  of  the  United  States  em- 
bargo on  export,  except  under  licenses,  of  pig  iron,  iron 
and  steel  plates,  chrome  nickel  steel,  boiler  tubes,  steel 
billets,  tin  plate  and  other  raw  materials  of  iron  and 
steel  manufacture  was  discussed  last  week  with  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Sir  George  Foster, 
by  a  representative  deputation  of  Canadian  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  Wash- 
ington embargo  prevents  the  importation  into  Canada 
of  these  basic  requirements  of  the  industry  unless  it  is 
shown  they  are  necessary  for  munitions  work  or  other 
win-the-war  purposes.  The  increased  waf  order  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  has  placed  a  drain  on  the 
limited  supplies  hitherto  available,  and  Canada's  diffi- 
culties in  securing  iron  and  steel  material  from  across 
the  border  are  now  greater  than  ever.  The  shortage 
of  raw  material  for  domestic  use  threatens  to  cause  a 
temporary  shutting  down  of  some  Canadian  plants,  or 
at  least  a  restricted  output  and  short  shifts.  That 
would  materially  affect  the  whole  industrial  prosperity 
©f  Canada.  It  is  possible  that  steps  will  be  taken  under 
Government  supervision  to  conserve  and  co-ordinate 
iron  and  steel  supplies  and  secure  as  far  as  possible  a 
distribution  of  the  limited  supplies  obtainable,  covering 
a  program  for  the  next  six  months  or  so.  A  Dominion 
controller  of  steel  and  iron  may  be  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  with  duties  analogous  to  those  of  the  Canadian 
fuel  controller.  Meanwhile  it  was  decided  to  secure 
an  inventory  of  immediate  Dominion  requirements, 
with  a  view  to  making  representation  to  Washington, 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  needs  for  co-opsrative  action 
along  drastic  lines. 


New  Penn  Seaboard  Foundry 

The  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  Philadelphia, 
will  build  a  new  foundry  at  Chester,  Pa.,  95  x  380  ft., 
one  story.  Plans  have  been  drawn  and  contracts  soon 
will  be  let.  The  building  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete 
with  steel  sash  and  tile  roof.  It  will  be  equipped  with 
three  30-ton,  75-ft.  span  cranes  of  the  standard  bridge 
type.  The  new  foundry  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
property  which  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation 
recently  sold  to  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  which 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Seaboard  Steel  Casting  Co. 
The  new  foundry  will  adjoin  the  Penn  Steel  Castings 
&  Machine  Co.  plant  of  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Cor- 
poration. The  corporation  has  two  other  plants,  one  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  formerly  the  National  Steel  Cast- 
ings Co.,  and  another  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  formerly 
known  as  the  Baldt  Steel  Co.  In  all  three  plants  the 
corporation  has  15  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  furnace  capacity  on  account  of  the 
new  foundry. 

The  efficiency  of  galvanized  iron  firedoors  made  by 
the  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  demonstrated 
at  a  recent  fire  on  the  Locust  Street  pier  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad,  Philadelphia.  The  fire  destroyed 
the  roof  of  the  pier,  together  with  six  automobiles  and 
a  pile  of  lumber  in  storage.  The  doors  remained  in  po- 
sition and,  with  the  exception  of  the  overhead  shaft 
sagging  down  approximately  one  ft.  in  the  center  from 
excessive  heat  and  the  melting  and  warping  of  malleable 
iron  gears  in  some  cases,  freight  and  passenger  cars  on 
adjacent  tracks  were  not  damaged. 


The  Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
established  a  direct  branch  sales  office  in  New  York 
City  at  295  Broadway,  in  charge  of  Tracy  F.  Manvilie 
as  district  manager  of  sales.  Mr.  Manvilie  has  been 
identified  with  the  finished  steel  industry  for  a  number 
of  years  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  company's  Eastern  siales  department  at 
Boston. 


Foundry  Meetings  in  Boston  Last  Week 

A  Notable  Exhibition  and  Important  Papers, 
Many  Having  a  Bearing  on  War  Problems, 
Feature  the  Annual    Gathering  This  Year 

How  important  Foundry  Week  is  to  the  foundry  industry  is  indicated  in  the  subjoined  account  of 
the  technical  meetings  and  of  the  exhibition  of  foundry  equipment  and  machinery  held  in  Boston 
last  week.  A  number  of  the  papers  read  before  both  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Metals,  the  latter  dealing  with  non-ferrous  rolling  mill  and  foundry  ques- 
tions had  special  application  to  war  problems.  One  of  the  contributions  was  a  treatise  on  making 
cast-iron  shells,  of  which  it  appears  large  quantities  are  at  present  being  made  by  France,  and  another 
told  of  the  steel-making  practice  of  one  of  our  arsenals  in  making  castings  required  to  meet  the 
demand  of  portability  and  resistance  to  shock.  A  notable  session  on  malleable  practice  marked  the 
week,  and  an  advanced  step  was  made  in  the  movement  to  bring  about  standard  cost  accounting  in 
foundries.  Finally  mention  should  be  made  of  the  stand  which  the  American  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion took  in  passing  resolutions  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  War  Service  Bureau  of  the  association 
to  assist  the  Government,  if  co-operation  is  sought,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 


The  reports  and  addresses  of  the  joint  opening  ses- 
sion held  on  Monday,  Sept.  24,  were  reviewed  in  the 
issue  of  Sept.  27. 

Co-ordination  and  Co-operation 

R.  A.  Bull,  Duquesne  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Coraopolis, 
Pa.,  presided  at  the  Tuesday  session  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association.  The  first  paper  was  read 
by  H.  R.  Atwater,  Osborn  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  on 
"The  Foundry  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Sales  Engi- 
neer." Mr.  Atwater  said  that  his  statements  applied 
particularly  to  foundries  having  duplicate  work,  and 
he  added  that  the  introduction  of  molding  machines, 
sand  handling  devices  and  conveying  equipment  for 
handling  molds  and  carrying  the  hot  metal  had  in  the 
past  five  years  virtually  revolutionized  the  method  of 
producing  castings.  Simply  forcing  up  prices  is  not 
the  way  to  increase  wages  permanently  or  pay  the 
present  high  wages.  Only  by  speeding  up  production 
can  the  wage  demands  of  labor  be  met.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  success  or  failure  of  modern  equip- 
ment and  particularly  of  molding  machines  depended 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  supervising  executives  in 
every  department.  Only  by  such  co-operation  can  the 
necessary  analysis  of  cost  of  production  on  given  pat- 
terns, the  proper  rigging  of  the  patterns  and  the  flasks 
to  be  used,  and  the  establishment  of  a  proper  price 
basis  on  a  quantity  production  be  obtained.  It  is 
not  possible  to  secure  a  largely  increased  production 
unless  the  operator  is  to  share  in  the  increase. 

The  speaker  cited  foundries  where  the  sole  thought 
in  the  installation  of  modern  equipment  was  the  re- 
duction in  molding  price  that  could  be  secured  and 
where  the  belief  existed  that  the  cost  of  equipment 
should  be  returned  to  its  owners  in  a  few  weeks  or 
at  most  a  few  months.  A  foundry  that  suffers  because 
the  foreman  or  other  executives  do  not  know  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  equipment,  the  amount  of  production  that 
should  be  obtained  and  the  wages  that  should  be  paid 
is  the  foundry  that  does  not  get  satisfactory  produc- 
tion from  its  equipment. 

The  labor  unit  must  be  considered,  he  emphasized, 
because  it  usually  follows  that  men  will  go  where 
the  most  modern  equipment  is  furnished  and  where 
they  are  required  to  perform  the  least  amount  of 
labor  at  the  highest  prices.  The  hope  of  the  foundry 
in  the  future  must  be  in  installing  power  equipment 
and  in  teaching  laborers  to  operate  machines  that  will 
produce  the  largest  possible  output  and  net  the  oper- 
ator more  money  than  he  can  earn  elsewhere. 

F.  J.  McGrail,  Struthers-Wells  Co.,  Warren,  Pa., 
in  a  paper  on  "The  Relationship  of  the  Engineering 
Department  to  the  Pattern  Shop  and  Foundry,"  made 
a  strong  plea  for  a  better  and  a  more  enthusiastic  co- 
operation and  a  larger  degree  of  consultation  among 
the  executives  of  these  departments.  "There  has  not 
been  the  same  advance  in  foundry  practice  that  there 
has  been  in  the  demand  made  upon  the  foundry."  Con- 
ferences   would    obviate    many    of   the    costly   changes 


which  it  is  some  times  necessary  to  make  on  account  of 
disproportionate  metal  sections  and  designs  and  the 
many  incorrect  methods  of  constructing  and  assembling 
patterns  and  core  boxes.  He  pointed  out  that  with 
many  new  and  difficult  problems  continually  coming  up, 
a  low  labor  cost  in  the  pattern  shop  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  low  labor  cost  in  the  foundry. 

In  a  lively  discussion  following  the  reading  of  this 
paper  Stanley  G.  Flagg,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  work  of  the  foundryman  which 
is  an  art  and  that  of  the  engineer  which  is  a  science, 
and  C.  H.  Gale,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  McKees  Rocks, 
Pa.,  pointed  out  the  obligation  of  the  foundryman  to 
show  the  engineer  the  practical  side  of  the  production 
of  castings.  John  W.  Langston,  works  manager  G.  & 
C.  Hoskins,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  who  came 
from  Australia  to  attend  the  convention,  told  of  the 
apprentice  system  in  Australia  and  how  it  produced 
men  who  could  be  truly  termed  well-rounded  engineers 
rather  than  specialists  in  a  single  branch,  because  their 
training  is  a  blend  of  all  the  branches.  President  Pero 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  apprentices  the  busi- 
ness of  making  castings,  including  a  training  in  all 
those  departments  which  influence  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  castings.  He  deprecated  the  policy  of  many 
concerns  in  pitting  one  department  against  another  as 
regards  departmental  costs  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  lack  of  collaboration  between  the  pattern  shop 
and  the  foundry  is  common  and  productive  of  many 
troubles.  Dr.  Richard  Moldenke,  Watchung,  N.  J.,  said 
that  the  engineer  is  pushing  the  foundry  and  will  push 
it  still  further.  The  foreign  practice  of  placing  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  foundry  operations  has  its  advan- 
tages. Certain  desirable  changes  in  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  castings  such  as  control  of  the  hardness  and 
limitation  of  expansion  under  the  influence  of  heat  are 
engineering  problems  that  foundrymen  will  be  com- 
pelled to  solve  in  the  immediate  future. 

Co-operative   Shop   Training 

A  paper  on  "Co-operative  Shop  Training,"  by  W.  B. 
Hunter,  Fitchburg  High  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
aroused  keen  interest.  B.  D.  Fuller,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  spoke  of  the  work  which 
is  just  being  undertaken  in  Cleveland  and  made  a  plea 
for  a  stronger  interest  on  the  part  of  employers  in  the 
public  schools  and  a  fuller  and  more  intelligent  use 
of  the  public  school  plants  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  that  ten  years'  trial  of  the  co- 
operative trade  training  system  in  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
has  demonstrated  its  efficiency.  Parents,  the  boys  and 
their  employers  are  all  pleased  with  the  results.  The 
city  may  well  say  that  it  is  a  dividend  paying  proposi- 
tion, for  the  pay  these  boys  receive  while  at  work  is 
from  four  to  five  times  the  cost  of  instruction.  Wages 
are  10  cents  per  hour  for  first  period  of  825  hr.,  11 
cents  per  hour  for  second  period,  12  cents  per  hour 
for  third  period,  13  cents  per  hour  for  fourth  period. 
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14  cents  per  hour  for  fifth  period  and  15  cents  per  hour 
for  sixth  period.  That  is,  beginning  the  second  year  in 
the  Fitchburg  high  school,  the  boy  while  woi-king  re- 
ceives a  raise  after  every  period  of  825  hr.  His  shop 
term  is  30  weeks  long  and  school  term  20  weeks  long 
per  year.  The  shop  rules  and  regulations  apply  in 
every  particular,  while  the  apprentice  is  at  work,  the 
same  as  the  school  rules  apply  while  in  school. 

Our  foundries,  he  added,  have  had  difficulty  in  get- 
ting apprentices  for  some  time.  The  Putnam  Machine 
Co.  advertised  a  one  year's  course  for  apprentices  over 


21  yr.  in  different  branches  of  foundry  practice,  giving 
a  rate  of  30  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  six  months  and 
35  cents  an  hour  for  the  next  six  months.  Applicants 
were  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  superintendent  and 
required  to  sign  a  bond  with  responsible  surety  for 
faithful  service.  Twenty-three  accepted  for  the  one 
year  term.  So  many  applicants  continued  to  apply 
that  a  2-yr.  bond  was  executed  and  signed  by  many, 
and  it  is  even  possible  to  secure  them  for  a  3-yr.  term. 
It  is  very  evident  by  this  that  we  have  got  to  offer 
more  money  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 


Start  Made  on  a  Standard  Cost  System 

A    Feature    of    Activity    Among    Members    of    American 
Foundrymen's  Association — Progress  in  Industrial  Education 


THE  presentation  of  the  committee  on  foundry  costs, 
which  had  to  go  over  to  the  Thursday  morning  ses- 
sion, was  presented  in  outline  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Benjamin  D.  Fuller.  He  told  how  C.  E. 
Knoeppel  &  Co.,  New  York,  had  been  engaged  to  install 
in  foundries  subscribing  to  the  plan  "a  standard  cost 
system."  Estimating  the  possibility  of  100  subscribers 
at  the  outset  for  a  total  of  $8,000  to  $10,000,  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  following  schedule  of  charges: 

Foundries  employing  up  to  40  molders  and  coremakers,  $50. 

Foundries  employing  from  40  to  200  molders  and  core- 
makers,  $1.25  for  each  molder  and  coremaker  employed. 

Foundries  employing  more  than  200  molders  and  core- 
makers,  $250. 

Mr.  Fuller  reported  a  total  of  102  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $7,246.25,  and  cash  payments  represent- 
ing 25  per  cent  of  total  subscriptions,  of  $1,950.68. 

The  plan  of  procedure,  the  printed  report  explains, 
provides  for  the  preparation  of  a  cost  system  that  may 
be  applied  to  steel,  gray  and  malleable  iron  foundries 
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and  to  plants  making  castings  for  the  jobbing  trade  as 
well  as  solely  for  their  own  consumption.  It  is  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  subscribers  in  the  form  of 
serially  numbered  pamphlets.  Then  a  representative 
of  C.  E,  Knoeppel  &  Co.  will  visit  the  foundries  of  the 
subscribers  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  this  system 
and  to  outline  methods  whereby  it  may  be  worked  into 
the  cost  system  already  in  effect.  Following  the  visit, 
each  subscriber  will  receive  a  written  report  which  will 
give  in  detail  the  methods  whereby  the  standard  foun- 
dry cost  system  can  be  adapted  to  the  cost-keeping 
system  in  this  plant.  In  addition,  each  subscriber  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  receive  service  from  C.  E. 
Knoeppel  &  Co.  by  correspondence  for  a  period  of  one 
year. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  payment  to  C,  E. 
Knoeppel  &  Co.  of  80  per  cent  of  the  total  subscriptions 


paid  into  this  fund,  the  remaining  20  per  cent  to  be 
retained  by  the  association  to  defray  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  campaign  for  enlisting  the  interest  of  mem- 
bers and  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  publishing 
the  standard  cost  system  in  pamphlet  form.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  this  work  is  to  be  paid  to 
C.  E.  Knoeppel  &  Co.  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  foundry  cost  system;  25  per  cent  after  the 
personal  visit  has  been  made  to  each  of  the  plants  by 
the  expert;  25  per  cent  after  reports  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  each  one  of  the  subscribers,  and  the  final  25 
per  cent  payment  is  to  be  made  when  the  work  with 
each  individual  plant  has  been  completed.  It  was  de- 
cided to  divide  each  subscription  into  four  payments. 
It  is  believed  that  before  many  months  the  fund  will 
attain  a  total  of  $10,000.  As  heavy  traveling  expenses 
will  be  incurred  in  introducing  this  system  outside  of 
the  industrial  centers,  it  was  decided  to  make  an  extra 
charge,  covering  traveling  and  other  expenses,  to  plants 
located  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  south  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  outside  of  the  province  of  Ontario  in  Canada. 

The  report  gives  a  list  of  subscribers  to  this  fund 
on  Sept.  1.  Besides  Chairman  Fuller  the  members  of 
the  committee  are:  C.  R.  Messinger,  Sivyer  Steel  Cast- 
ing Co.,  Milwaukee;  H.  J.  Koch,  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting 
Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  J.  Roy  Tanner,  Pittsburgh  Valve 
Foundry  &  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  C.  H.  Gale, 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  and  A.  0. 
Backert,  Secretary,  Cleveland. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  report,  Mr.  Knoep- 
pel, in  a  brief  address,  said  that  in  about  two  weeks  he 
expected  to  meet  with  the  committee.  He  emphasized 
the  special  problems  which  manufacturers  will  soon  be 
called  on  to  meet.  He  said  they  must  plan  to  convert 
their  plants  to  manufacture  the  products  of  special 
necessity;  that  they  must  arrange  to  replace  many  of 
their  present  employees  with  women  and  children,  be- 
sides providing  the  special  working  conditions  thus 
necessary;  that  they  must  look  forward  to  arranging 
for  two  or  perhaps  three  shifts  and  to  provide  for  more 
efficient  production,  and  that  they  must  look  forward 
to  the  probability  of  cooperating  with  manufacturers 
in  their  own  territory,  particularly  on  labor  questions. 
In  the  intense  commercial  struggle  which  he  expects 
after  the  war  he  asserted  that  manufacturers  may  look 
forward  to  the  8-hr.  day  and  the  possibility  of  stipula- 
tions against  bonus  or  piecework  methods.  He  accepted 
estimates  that  at  present  90  per  cent  of  manufacturers 
now  fix  their  prices  on  an  arbitrary  basis,  while  the 
remaining  10  per  cent  use  an  accurate  cost  basis,  while 
in  Germany  the  conditions  are  just  reversed. 

Progress  in  Industrial  Education 

A  progress  report  on  industrial  education  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  association's  committee  on  the  subject, 
Frank  M.  Leavitt,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman. 
C.  E.  Hoyt,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  has  held  conferences  with  a  group  of  foun- 
dry foremen  in  Chicago,  looking  to  the  conduct  of 
apprentice  classes  under  the  auspices  of  the  public 
schools,  but  a  satisfactory  course  of  instruction  has  yet 
to  be  drawn  up.  The  report  expressed  the  hope  that 
through  the  assistance  of  C.  B.  Connelley,  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  also  a  member  of  the  committee. 
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an  experimental  class  may  be  organized  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh.  Stewart  Schrim- 
shaw,  supervisor  of  apprentices  for  Wisconsin,  has  been 
added  to  the  committee. 

Arthur  L.  Williston,  Wentworth  Institute,  Boston, 
Mass.,  discussed  briefly  the  industrial  education  ques- 
tion at  the  general  session  on  Friday  from  an  angle 
somewhat  different  from  that  taken  up  by  the  associa- 
tion's   own   commil^e,   which   is   working,    as    he    ex- 


pressed it,  on  details,  and  from  that  taken  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  He  made  the 
point  that  something  is  necessary  to  get  everybody 
back  of  the  movement  to  bring  about  public  industrial 
education  and  a  general  resolution  to  this  effect  was 
passed  by  the  association. 

A  paper  on  micrometallography  for  the  foundry, 
by  Robert  J.  Anderson,  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  was  read  by  title. 


Session  on  Gray  Iron  Casting  Work 

France  Making  Over  1,000,000  Cast-iron  Shells  Daily- 
Sand  Blasting,  Facing  Sands  and  Briquetting  Borings 


THE  gray  iron  session,  scheduled  for  Thursday  morn- 
ing, was  given  over  in  part  to  general  topics,  in- 
cluding the  standard  cost  system  question,  reviewed  in 
the  foregoing.    A.  W.  Walker,  past-president,  presided. 

Facing  Sands 

In  a  paper  on  fine  facing  sands  C.  P.  Karr,  associate 
physicist,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C, 
reported  some  tests  on  sands  regarded  as  more  or  less 
suitable  for  facing  molds.  The  investigation  was  under- 
taken to  ascertain  if  there  is  available  in  this  country 
a  sand  which  may  take  the  place  of  the  imported  French 
sand  now  growing  scarce  and  costly.  He  enumerated 
the  important  requisites  as  being  a  high  melting  point, 
a  fine  texture,  a  low  moisture  content  and  a  high  tensile 
strength,  or,  in  foundry  parlance,  a  good  bond. 

In  a  paper  on  mixing  and  blending  foundry  facing 
sands,  R.  F.  Harrington,  Hunt-Spiller  Mfg.  Corpora- 
tion, Boston,  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  tests  on 
methods  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  consumption 
of  new  sand.  Experiments  were  made  on  various  mix- 
tures blended  by  hand,  in  a  paddle-type  mixing  machine, 
and  in  a  muller.  They  indicated  that  the  muUer  pro- 
duces the  best  results  and  permits  of  the  use  of  a 
maximum  amount  of  old  material,  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  new  sand  consumed. 

Using  Briquetted  Borings 

In  a  paper  entitled  "Briquetting  Foundry  Borings," 
A.  L.  Stillman,  General  Briquetting  Co.,  New  York, 
described  tests  made  with  various  mixtures  of  cast  iron 
for  miscellaneous  castings  and  for  locomotive  cylinders. 
The  results  of  the  tests  are  taken  to  show  that  briquets 
have  a  very  definite  and  promising  future  in  foundry 
practice.  He  says  that  briquets  in  no  way  injure  the 
product  of  the  cupola  and  that  their  use  effects  economy. 
He  predicts  that  the  low  price  of  borings  in  the 
briquetted  form  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  heavy 
iron  scrap  will  encourage  the  use  of  briquets. 

Dr.  Richard  Moldenke  urged  that  the  future  of 
briquetting  lies  in  the  combination  of  foundries  in  a 
given  center  in  the  ownership  or  operation  of  a  central 
briquetting  plant.  He  mentioned  a  case  in  Europe 
where  25  foundries  operated  a  central  plant  of  this 
kind,  this  plant  returning  to  each  foundry  the  borings 
which  it  had  sent  for  briquetting.  He  recounted  the 
disadvantages  and  advantages  of  using  briquetted  bor- 
ings and  predicted  that  briquetting  has  got  to  come 
because  in  the  future  one  pound  of  iron  has  got  to  go 
further  than  ever  before.  S.  D.  Sleeth,  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company,  said  that  his  company  had  given 
up  the  process  partly  because  of  the  present  high  cost 
of  borings,  but  told  also  of  the  hard  castings  which 
sometimes  resulted  and  of  the  melting  loss  experienced. 
Dr.  Moldenke  pointed  out  how  some  of  these  difficulties 
are  met  and  told  how  he  had  advised  against  the  earlier 
practice  of  making  briquets  7  in.  in  diameter. 

Shells  of  Cast  Iron 

A  paper  on  "Cast-Iron  Shells  in  Permanent  Molds" 
was  presented  by  Edgar  A.  Custer,  consulting  engineer, 
Philadelphia,  now  a  major  in  the  ordnance  division  of 
the  U.  S.  Army.  He  introduced  his  subject  by  pointing 
out  superior  effectiveness  of  the  cast-iron  shell  in  at- 
tacking earthworks.  He  maintained  also  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  shell  fired  against  troops  is  dependent 


almost  entirely  upon  the  character  of  its  fragmentation, 
in  which  particular  cast-iron  shells  have  been  shown  to 
be  much  more  satisfactory  than  forged-steel  projectiles. 
Cast-iron  shells,  with  proper  foundry  procedure,  can 
be  easily  made  in  enormous  quantities,  he  claimed. 
France,  he  said,  is  making  over  1,000,000  rounds  a  day 
at  present  in  dry-sand  molds.  The  cost  of  steel  forging 
for  a  4.7-in.  shell  he  put  at  over  $7,  and  a  cast-iron 
shell  of  similar  size  at  a  little  over  $2. 

To  achieve  uniform  and  satisfactory  quality  the 
permanent  mold,  in  the  development  of  which  the 
author  has  taken  a  leading  part,  is  recommended.  The 
details  of  making  shells  in  permanent  molds  he  dis- 
cussed, and  the  methods  by  which  difficulties  may  be 
overcome.  A  resume  of  the  French  specifications  for 
cast-iron  shells  is  given. 

In  the  discussion  material  for  hand  grenades  was 
touched  on,  and  Mr.  Fuller  referred  to  some  experi- 
ments in  a  bomb  proof.     When  grenades  of  cast  iron 
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were  exploded  nothing  resulted  in  the  way  of  destruc- 
tion, and  there  was  scarcely  anything  save  a  powder 
of  cast  iron.  With  malleable  iron  large  fragments  re- 
sulted, and  some  of  them  went  through  the  1-in.  pine 
box  like  bullets. 

A  paper  on  the  seasoning  of  gray  iron  castings  by 
L.  M.  Sherwin,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  one  entitled  "Factors  in  the  Economical  Produc- 
tion of  Small  Cores  in  Large  Quantities,"  by  Prof.  R. 
E.  Kennedy,  University  of  Illinois,  and  one  on  the 
effect  of  high  sulphur  in  gray  iron  castings  by  T. 
Mauland,  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  were 
read  by  title.  A  paper  on  the  modern  centrifugal  cupola 
blower  was  presented  by  a  representative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co. 

Sand  Blasting 

An  address  on  sand  blasting  was  made  by  H.  L. 
Wadsworth,  American  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Cleve- 
land.   The  labor  scarcity  of  recent  years  and  stringent 
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health  laws,  he  said,  had  now  caused  as  much  considera- 
tion to  be  given  to  sand  blast  equipment  as  has  been 
given  to  cupolas  and  cranes.  While  the  art  was  dis- 
covered by  America  it  has  been  developed  by  Germany, 
but  he  felt  that  the  Germans  had  gone  too  much  into 
automatic  apparatus,  and  that  the  American  apparatus 
is  simpler.  In  planning  a  new  foundry  he  emphasized 
the  importance  of  calling  in  an  expert  in  sand  blasting 
and  emphasized  that  it  is  best  to  put  money  in  good 
equipment  at  the  outset.  He  outlined  the  various 
classes  of  apparatus  and  admitted  that  the  most  effi- 
cient method  of  cleaning  castings,  especially  of  cored 
work,  is  the  hand  method,  though  in  some  cases  ordi- 
nary tumbling  is  cheaper.  Hand  sand-blast  method  is 
efficient  except  in  the  case  of  the  lightest  castings, 
because  the  scale  may  be  hard  in  parts  and  intensive 
cleaning  of  such  parts  is  needed.  He  spoke  of  the 
popularity  of  the  rotary  tables,  especially  in  automobile 
plants,  including  the  type  in  v^^hich  the  worker  remains 
outside  of  the  sanding  chamber,  viewing  the  work 
through  a  copper  mesh  screen. 

He  felt  that  the  foundry  is  coming  to  use  fine  hard 
white  sand,  but  that  careful  study  is  still  needed  in  this 
one  matter.  He  urged  the  selection  of  air  compressors 
fully  large  enough  for  the  work,  particularly  because 
of  the  increasing  uses  for  compressed  air.  He  felt  also 
that  a  standard  well-known  machine  should  be  consid- 
ered, both  in  the  matter  of  making  repairs  and  of 
getting  a  good  market  value  when  necessary  to  sell,  as 
for  replacement.  He  preferred  a  two-stage  compressor 
to  a  single  stage.  He  called  attention  to  the  common 
mistake  of  rating  compressors  on  the  basis  of  displace- 
ment, as  compressors  of  the  same  displacement  may 
have  efficiencies  ranging  from  50  to  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fuller  told  of  some  experiences  with  sand  blast- 
ing apparatus,  which  he  regarded  as  a  good  thing  to 
install  even  if  nothing  more  than  a  home-made  equip- 
ment could  be  paid  for.  A  new  sand  blasting  plant 
has  been  installed  in  the  Cleveland  works  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  and  in  proportioning  it 
it  was  decided  to  go  beyond  the  generally  specified  air 
movement  of  five  times  the  volume  of  the  room  per  hour 
by  arranging  for  ten  times.  The  air  is  admitted  at 
the  top  of  the  room  and  carried  away  at  the  feet  of  the 
operator.  With  a  movement  corresponding  to  ten 
times  difficulties  developed  in  keeping  the  air  pipes  in 


repair,  as  the  joints  of  the  exhau.st  pipes  cut  out  in 
two  to  three  weeks.  Applied  to  the  cleaning  mills  the 
jacks  or  stars  with  this  heavy  air  movement  were  car- 
ried to  an  upper  story.  The  air  movement  rate  was 
reduced  to  about  seven  to  seven  and  one-half  times. 

Oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  Stuart  Plumley,  Davis-Bournonville  Co., 
Boston.  It  dealt  in  part  with  welds  made  on  the 
machinery  of  damaged  German  vessels  interned  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  is  planned  to  review  the  paper  in  a 
later  issue. 

A  paper  on  foundry  transportation  and  conveying 
problems  was  presented  by  Robert  E.  Newcomb,  Deane 
Works,  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation, 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  one  on  grinding  wheels  by  Wallace  T. 
Montague,  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  one  on  re- 
fractory materials  by  H.  C.  Arnold,  University  of 
Illinois. 

War  Resolutions 

In  connection  with  the  war,  an  important  step  was 
taken  by  the  association  in  passing  a  resolution  at  the 
Thursday  session,  as  noted  elsewhere.  This  resolution 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  War  Service  Board 
to  consist  of  five  able  men  prominent  in  the  non-ferrous 
as  well  as  ferrous  casting  industry  to  work  with  the 
Government,  if  its  help  is  desired,  in  securing  desired 
production  of  proper  quality  castings  at  "fair"  prices. 
The  resolution  carried  with  it  the  authority  to  appro- 
priate money  from  the  association  treasury  and  Past- 
President  Bull  intimated  that  fully  $10,000  could  be 
made  available  at  this  time. 

The  association  also  passed  a  resolution  that  as 
representing  the  steel,  gray  and  malleable  iron  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  it  "will  do  all  within  our 
power  to  mobilize  our  plants  and  their  output,  placing 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  and  will  speed- 
up production  to  the  end  that  the  needs  of  our  Govern- 
ment will  be  more  promptly  met  and  in  every  other  way 
we  promise  our  aid  and  support  to  our  country  to 
hasten  the  defeat  of  our  enemies." 

A  resolution  on  the  Liberty  Loan  was  also  passed, 
pledging  the  members .  to  "devote  the  same  efforts  to 
the  sale  of  the  second  and  "succeeding  issues  as  they  so 
patriotically  devoted  to  the  first  bond  issue,"  and  those 
of  them  employing  members  to  "render  every  possible 
assistance  to  their  employees  in  the  purchase  of  bonds." 


Two  Sessions  Devoted  to  Steel  Foundry  Problems 

steel  Castings  for  Gun  Carriages  —  Important  Points  Relating  to 
Electric  Furnaces — Vanadium  and  Small  Open-Hearth  Furnaces 


OF  the  two  sessions,  Thursday  and  Friday  morn- 
ings, devoted  to  steel  foundry  problems,  the  Friday 
meeting  was  the  more  prominent.  Special  emphasis 
had  been  laid  on  the  paper  by  Major  C.  M.  Wesson  of 
the  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  entitled 
"Steel  Castings  for  Ordnance  Construction."  This 
paper  had  been  scheduled  for  the  Thursday  morning 
steel  session,  but  was  transferred  to  the  Friday  meet- 
ing to  accommodate  Major  Wesson.  In  order  that  a 
large  number  of  foundrymen  could  hear  the  paper,  the 
steel  and  gray  iron  sessions  were  temporarily  consoli- 
dated. 

Steel  Castings  for  Gun  Carriages 

That  Major  Wesson  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought  to  his  paper  is  evidenced  by  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  treated  this  important 
subject  in  his  UG-page  paper.  The  Iron  Age  will  later 
print  an  abstract.  The  Major  supplemented  its  pres- 
entation with  numerous  slides  showing  the  intricacy 
and  importance  of  castings  needed  in  modern  high- 
power  gun  carriages.  Starting  with  the  statement  that 
it  had  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  these  castings  from  commercial  foundries, 
due  to  their  inability  to  meet  the  specifications  or  to 
produce  sound  castings,  or  other  reasons,  the  Govern- 
ment established  a  foundry  of  its  own  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal  early  in  the  90*8.  The  first  melting  unit 
was  a  converter  which  has  been  in  operation  continu- 
ously.     Since   then    a    15-ton    tilting   acid   open-hearth 


furnace  has  been  installed  and  successfully  operated. 
The  speaker  announced  that  he  hoped  electric  furnaces 
would  soon  be  running. 

Major  Wesson  called  particular  attention  to  the  un- 
usual shock  to  which  ordnance  castings  are  subjected 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  metal  possessing  ster- 
ling dynamic  properties.  His  paper  incorporates  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  specifications  for  the  three  grades 
of  Army  ordnance  castings  and  for  other  material  such 
as  forgings,  etc.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
chemically  the  specifications  for  castings  are  less  strin- 
gent than  the  railroad  or  those  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  As  a  whole  they  are  regarded 
by  the  author  as  reasonable,  but  requiring  high-grade 
foundry  practice  and  strict  attention  to  details,  scien- 
tific and  otherwise.  The  paper  gives  an  extensive  table 
of  static  results  obtained  at  the  arsenal  from  both  con- 
verter and  open-hearth  metal. 

A  large  part  of  Major  Wesson's  contribution  is  de- 
voted to  details  of  the  molding,  melting  and  annealing 
practice  of  the  Government  plant  at  Watertown. 
Photomicrographs  of  good  and  bad  metal  are  given. 
The  importance  of  shock  or  dynamic  tests  of  all  metal 
produced  was  also  dwelt  upon  by  the  author,  who 
showed  the  extent  to  which  his  plant  went  into  this 
subject,  using  the  Charpy  shock  test  instrument. 

Discussion  on  Ordnance  Castings 

The  discussion  of  Major  Wesson's  paper  was  wortk 
much  more  time  than  could  be  devoted  to  it.     F.  Hodg- 
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son,  Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
congratulated  the  author  on  his  delineation  of  the  value 
of  the  use  of  more  scientific  methods  in  steel  foundry 
practice.  In  England  he  said  steel  castings  were  being 
used  extensively  in  place  of  forgings,  but  in  the  famous 
war  tanks  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  cast- 
ings that  would  stand  the  severe  strains.  The  speaker 
expressed  his  satisfaction  in  Major  Wesson's  statement 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  introducing  the  electric 
furnace  as  a  medium  for  making  important  castings. 
He  believed  that  there  would  result  less  trouble  from 
slag  inclusions  and  especially  cold  metal  by  the  use  of 
the  electric  process. 

As  to  specifications,  Mr.  Hodgson  stated  that  those 
given  by  Major  Wesson  compare  favorably  with  the 
British.  For  the  tanks,  castings  had  been  obtained 
having  a  tensile  strength  of  90,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with 
an  elongation  of  20  per  cent  in  2  in.  and  a  reduction 
area  of  25  per  cent.  The  speaker  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  importance  of  heat  treatment  had  been  exag- 
gerated; that  it  was  more  important  to  make  better 
steel.  He  called  attention  to  the  shortage  of  steel  cast- 
ings  in  both  England  and   France  and  believed  there 


pared  with  the  lower  grades.  Major  Wesson  said  that 
for  air  cooling  or  quenching  such  a  temperature  was 
found  better. 

R.  A.  Bull,  Duquesne  Steel  Foundry,  Coraopolis,  Pa., 
and  former  president  of  the  Foundrymen's  Association, 
closed  the  discussion  by  emphasizing  the  great  service 
bestowed  on  the  convention  and  the  subject  of  steel 
castings  in  general  by  Major  Wesson's  paper.  The 
details  furnished  he  regarded  as  especially  illuminating 
and  valuable.  The  committee  on  papers  was  desirous 
of  bringing  to  the  front  the  attitude  of  the  association 
toward  the  Government,  the  war  and  the  supply  of 
castings,  and  this  had  been  an  object  in  securing  this 
important  paper.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  from 
the  viewpoint  of  ordnance  experts  was  nearly  epoch- 
making.  Mr.  Bull  wished  it  understood  that  the  atti- 
tude of  steel  foundrymen  has  been  and  is  that  we  are 
all  now  on  a  different  basis,  but  all  after  the  same 
object  and  ready  to  do  anything  to  win  the  war. 

The  Electric  Furnace  in  the  Foundry 

The  remainder  of  the  Friday  morning  session,  be- 
fore   and    after    the    presentation    of    Major    Wesson's 
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I  WAR    SERVICE    BOARD     •  | 

I  Established  by  American  Foundrymen's  Association  | 


At    the   session    of    its   annual   meeting   at    Boston    held    Sept. 
Ki)uiidrymen's  Association,  as  follows : 


27,    a    resolution    was    passed    b)-    the    American 


Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association  does  hereby  authorize  and 
direct  its  president  to  appoint  a  War  Service  Board  to  consist  of  five  of  the  ablest  men  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  gray  iron,  malleable  iron,  steel  and  non-ferrous  castings  in  the  United 
States  irrespective  of  their  membership  in  any  organization,  who  shall  serve  vi^ithout  compen- 
sation and  shall  give  such  assistance  (as  a  board  operating  directly,  or  as  a  central  board  gov- 
erning subsidiary  boards  or  committees)  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  may  be 
possible,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  Government,  in  the  securing  of  castings  of  proper  quality, 
at  desired  rates  of  production,  at  fair  prices,  to  meet  the  needs  of  said  Government;  and  in 
the  conducting  of  any  investigations  into  the  manufacture  of  castings  considered  advisable  in 
the  furtherance  of  objects  mentioned  herein;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  proper  officers  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion are  hereby  authorized,  if  considered  advisable  by  the  said  War  Service  Board  which  shall 
be  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Government,  to  disburse  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  defray  the  proper  expenses  for  conducting  the  work  of  the  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Government  referred  to  in  the  foregoing;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association  be 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may  consider  advisable  to  appro- 
priate or  secure  whatever  funds  may  be  needed  for  the  most  effective  co-operation  proposed  in 
these  resolutions. 
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was  an  opportunity  for  American  foundrymen  to  make 
up  this  deficiency. 

Discussing  the  question  of  acid  or  basic  castings  by 
the  electric  process,  Mr.  Hodgson  claimed  that  good 
steel  for  aeroplanes  was  being  made  by  the  basic  in 
England.  Commenting  in  reply  on  this  subject.  Major 
Wesson  said  that  investigations  of  basic  steel  for  gun 
forgings  were  bringing  out  encouraging  results,  as  was 
also  steel  made  by  duplexing  from  the  open-hearth  into 
the  electric  where  the  refining  was  basic. 

Anketell  M.  Henderson,  manager  Commonwealth 
Steel  Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  Australia,  stated  that 
ordnance  specifications  in  that  country  were  not  so 
severe  as  those  mentioned  by  Major  Wesson,  and  that 
it  was  possible  to  meet  them  with  the  steel  made  there 
in  2-ton  converters.  He,  however,  regarded  the  heat 
treatment  as  all  important.  At  the  Woolwich  Arsenal 
in  England  it  is  the  practice  to  hold  the  ladle  from 
the  converter  10  to  15  min.  before  pouring  castings, 
insuring  a  metal  freer  from  slag  and  other  inclusions. 

In  explanation  of  a  point  raised  by  Mr.  Wilson  of 
the  Connecticut  Electric  Steel  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
as  to  why  a  higher  temperature  for  annealing  was 
stipulated  for  No.  3  grade  of  ordnance  castings  as  com- 
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paper,  was  devoted  to  the  electric  furnace.  The  session 
was  opened  with  W.  H.  Janssen  in  the  chair  by  the 
offering  by  the  author  of  an  abstract  of  the  paper 
"Comparison  of  the  Electric  Furnace  and  Steel  Conver- 
ter for  the  Manufacturer  of  Small  Steel  Castings"  by 
C.  R.  Messinger,  Sivyer  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  The  paper  presents  results  of  the  operation  of 
two  1-ton  Snyder  bottom  electrode,  single-phase  electric 
furnaces  installed,  one  in  the  plant  of  the  Sivyer  Steel 
Casting  Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the 
Electric  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  Generally  speaking,  these 
furnaces  have  been  operated  with  acid  linings,  although 
enough  experiments  were  made  with  basic  linings  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  this  type  of  furnace  is  not 
adapted  to  basic  operation,  said  the  author.  The  re- 
sults with  acid  linings  have  been  entirely  satisfactory 
and  the  costs  favorable.  An  average  of  368  heats  per 
lining  has  been  obtained,  with  a  refractory  cost  of  7.8c. 
per  ton  of  steel.  The  electrode  cost  is  70c.  per  ton. 
The  power  consumption  has  averaged  635  kw.-hr,  per 
ton.  The  total  costs  show  a  slight  margin  in  favor  of 
the  electric  furnace,  compared  with  the  converter.  In 
the  East,  where  the  freight  on  low-phosphorus  pig  iron 
is  lower,  the  margin  is  in  favor  of  the  converter. 
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In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  W.  R.  Bean,  East- 
«rn  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  asked  what 
■were  the  principal  factors  in  24-hr.  operation  of  such 
furnaces.  Mr.  Messenger's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  company  secured  the  advantage  of  a  better  rate 
for  power  and  a  better  refractory  cost. 

Bottom  Electrodes  and  Single-Phase  Current 

A.  M.  Henderson,  Sydney,  Australia,  asked  three 
questions:  Accidents  from  the  use  of  a  water-cooled 
bottom  electrode,  the  absorption  of  silicon  from  the 
acid  lining  and  the  occurrence  of  electrical  surges  from 
the  use  of  single-phase  current.  In  England,  he  said, 
there  has  been  considerable  trouble  from  this.  Mr. 
Messinger,  in  replying,  stated  that  as  to  accidents  from 
the  bottom  electrode — they  had  experienced  two  serious 
ones,  one  resulting  in  sending  one  man  to  the  hospital 
and  the  other  in  sending  three  to  the  same  place,  to 
say  nothing  about  loss  of  metal,  etc.  As  to  silicon 
absorption,  trouble  had  been  experienced  at  first,  but 
its  regulation  was  a  matter  of  practice,  for  uniform 
silicon  content  is  possible.  The  question  of  surges,  the 
speaker  said,  he  knew  little  about.  It  is,  however,  a 
fact  that  power  companies  do  not  favor  single-phase 
furnaces,  for  the  load  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  total. 
The  company  furnishing  power  to  his  plant  in  Mil- 
waukee has  five  single-phase  small  furnaces  on  its  line, 
but  it  would  not  look  with  favor  on  a  large  unit. 

"Recent  Developments  in  the  Application  of  the 
Electric  Furnace  to  the  Melting  Problem"  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Douglas  Walker,  Booth-Hall 
Co.,  Chicago.  It  was  presented  in  abstract  by  Carl  H. 
Booth,  president  of  the  company.  The  paper  was  quite 
general  in  its  nature,  commenting  on  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  year  or  so  in  the  attitude 
of  foundrymen  toward  the  electric  furnace  as  a  melting 
medium,  on  the  various  applications  of  the  electric 
furnace  to  the  foundry,  on  the  use  of  electric  melting 
units  in  England  for  producing  high-grade  gray  iron 
castings,  on  the  problem  of  electrically  melting  ferro- 
alloys and  the  production  of  malleable  iron.  Basic 
instead  of  acid  linings  were  recommended  partly  be- 
cause of  the  high  price  of  low  sulphur  and  low  phos- 
phorus scrap.  The  characteristics  of  an  ideal  furnace 
were  outlined,  together  with  the  power  question  and 
the  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  electric  steel.  The 
paper  was  not  discussed. 

The  paper  by  John  A.  Crowley  of  the  John  A.  Crow- 
ley Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  "Notes  on  an  Electric  Furnace 
Design"  was  presented  in  abstract  by  A.  M.  Minnick  of 
the  company's  Detroit  office.  The  author  describes  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  1-ton  Gronwall-Dixon  fur- 
nace. In  choosing  between  a  rugged,  simple  design  and 
one  that  is  more  finished  and  complicated,  the  author  be- 
lieved good  practice  would  recommend  the  former,  which 
will  require  little  or  no  attention.  Also,  should  such  a 
furnace  break  down,  replacements  can  be  made  in  much 
less  time  than  on  one  of  a  more  complicated  design.  The 
furnace  described  in  the  paper  is  provided  with  auto- 
matic electrode  controls  and  with  a  specially  designed 
tilting  device,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  enclosed.  Fig- 
ures on  the  cost  of  operation  were  presented. 

Current  Flow  in  the  Bottom  Electrode 

P.  A.  E.  Armstrong,  vice-president  Ludlum  Steel  Co., 
Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  raised  the  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  current  flow  through  the  neutral  bottom  electrode 
because  in  hi.s  experience  he  claimed  there  was  no  flow 
until  the  bath  was  hot,  magnesite  being  a  non-conductor. 
He  thought,  however,  that  bottom  connections  were 
ideal.  Mr.  Minnick  stated  in  reply  that  he  believed 
about  2000  amperes  passed  through  this  electrode  in 
a  5-ton  furnace  of  this  type,  but  he  was  not  sure.  In 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  conducting  hearth 
was  always  in  operation,  the  speaker  said  it  was  con- 
tinually used  in  refining. 

"The  Electric  Furnace  from  the  Central  Station 
Standpoint,"  by  E.  L.  Crosby,  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  was 
presented  by  C.  F.  Hirshfeld,  manager  of  the  re- 
search department  of  that  company.  An  abstract  is  as 
follows: 

CoMHiderable  difficulty  Ih  involved  In  preMentlng  a  paper 
under  thiM  title  In  a  manner  IntereHtlng  to  foundrymen.  Tt 
1»,  of  cour«e,  apparent  that  from  a  technical  Htandpr)lnt.   the 


features  of  an  electric  furnace  which  would  be  found  of  great- 
est interest  to  the  central  station  man  or  to  a  foundryman 
would  be  widely  different.  It  would  be  vastly  easier  to  pre- 
sent to  a  group  of  central  station  i>eople  a  paper  on  the  elec- 
ti'lcal  characteristics  of  the  electric  furnace  or  to  discuss  be- 
fore a  society  such  as  the  American  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion, the  general  characteristics  of  the  eleptric  furnace  with 
particular  reference  to  its  metallurgical  features.  In  your 
consideration  of  the  paper  as  presented  the  writer  sincerely 
hopes  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  ideas  he  has  attempted 
to  bring  out  are  those  which  it  seems  to  him  can  best  be  de- 
veloped and  improved  upon  by  co-operation  between  the  foun- 
dry and  the  central  .station. 

The  author  believes  that  the  central  station  anticipating 
electric  furnace  business  should  l)e  prepared  to  discuss  the 
electrical  and  metallurgical  characteristics  of  the  various 
types  of  furnaces  with  the  buyer  in  an  intelligent  manner. 
The  writer  also  believes  there  is  considerable  opportunity  for 
the  standardization  of  the  methods  for  obtaining  power  de- 
mands by  central  stations  throughout  the  country.  Regula- 
tion, phase  balance  and  wave  distortion  are  equally  as  im- 
portant considerations  to  both  the  consumer  and  producer  of 
electricity  for  electric  furnaces  as  power  factor,  which  up  to 
date  has  received  the  most  study. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  economics  of 
the  electric  furnace  from  the  standpoints  of  both  the  steel 
foundryman  and  the  central  station,  it  being  pointed  out  that 
under  existing  conditions  the  foundryman  may  get  back  his 
initial  investment  in  a  few  months,  whereas  the  producer  of 
the  electrical  energy  must  look  to  the  long  future. 

Little  time  was  left  for  discussion  on  this  paper,  as 
it  was  presented  after  the  joint  meeting  which  heard 
Major  Wesson's  paper.  F.  T.  Snyder,  inventor  of  the 
Snyder  furnace,  argued  for  single-phase  current  and 
its  advantages. 

The  other  steel  session,  held  Thursday  morning,  was 
devoted  to  miscellaneous  subjects  connected  with  steel 
foundry  problems.  It  was  presided  over  by  A.  H. 
Jameson,  Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 

Vanadium  in  Steel  Castings 

The  first  paper  called  for  was  "The  Use  of  Vana- 
dium in  Steel  Castings,"  by  J.  Lloyd  Uhler,  metallur- 
gist Union  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  who  read  an 
abstract.  The  author  shows  that  vanadium  has  been 
used  by  steel  makers  extensively  only  in  the  last  few 
years;  that  it  acts  in  the  steel  on  both  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  at  high  temperatures,  combining  with  them, 
eliminating  them  or  neutralizing  their  harmful  effects, 
and  that  it  acts  so  as  to  knit  the  crystals  more  closely 
together,  causing  the  pearlite  and  ferrite  to  appear  in 
smaller  aggregations  and  making  a  denser  steel.  Some 
interesting  results  are  presented  of  tests  on  vanadium 
steel  castings  made  to  take  the  place  of  forgings  in 
marine  turbines. 

The  chairman  called  on  Edwin  F.  Cone,  associate 
editor  The  Iron  Age,  to  open  the  discussion.  Mr.  Cone 
stated  that  his  own  experience  in  making  many  heats 
some  years  ago  of  vanadium  steel  castings,  particularly 
locomotive  frames,  corroborated  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Uhler  in  his  paper.  Vanadium,  added  to  plain  mild 
carbon  steel,  does  cause  a  denser  metal  and  one  con- 
taining finer  crystals,  particularly  in  the  green  or  un- 
annealed  condition.  He  asked  the  author  what  heat 
treatment  was  used  generally  on  such  castings  in  his 
plant.  Mr.  Uhler  replied  that  it  was  simple  annealing, 
that  is,  soaking  at  the  recalescent  point  followed  by 
slow  cooling  in  the  closed  annealer. 

In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
ladle  additions  of  the  ferrovanadium,  Mr.  Uhler  stated 
that  it  was  their  practice  to  add  the  ferrovanadium 
always  to  the  bath  of  the  open-hearth  furnace,  the 
metal  referred  to  in  the  pai)er  being  acid  open-hearth 
steel,  made  in  25-ton  heats.  He  never  favored  adding 
the  alloy  to  the  ladle.  The  loss,  he  said,  was  not  large 
when  added  to  the  bath,  it  being  his  experience  that  by 
adding  0.22  per  cent  vanadium  it  was  possible  to  finish 
the  steel  at  0.19  per  cent  vanadium. 

Use  of  Vanadium  Steel  Scrap 

Mr.  Uhler  also  stated  that  it  was  the  company's  prac- 
tice to  segregate  all  vanadium  steel  scrap  in  the  foun- 
dry and  recharge  it  as  scrap  in  regular  heats,  that  by 
so  doing  it  was  possible  to  recover  from  0.03  to  0.06 
per  cent  of  the  original  vanadium.  Mr.  Cone  testified 
that  he  had  intended  to  ask  Mr.  Uhler  regarding  this 
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point  because  he  had  found  in  his  previous  experience 
referred  to  that  by  so  collecting  and  using  such  scrap 
it  was  possible  to  recover  at  least  as  much  as  Mr.  Uhler 
had  stated,  thus  offsetting  in  part  some  of  the  loss 
necessarily  accompanying  additions  of  the  alloy  to  the 
bath. 

Asked  by  Mr.  Cone  whether  the  ferromanganese 
additions  were  also  made  in  the  bath,  a  practice  recog- 
nized by  many  as  the  best,  Mr.  Uhler  stated  that  while 
he  believed  in  adding  this  alloy  also  to  the  bath,  owing 
to  its  scarcity  and  high  price  he  had  been  obliged  to 
put  50  per  cent  of  it  in  the  ladle.  To  do  this  he  had 
caused  it  to  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  had  placed  it 
in  a  hopper  directly  over  the  spout,  where  it  became 
preheated  to  a  considerable  extent  before  use.  It  was 
then  allowed  to  fall  into  the  spout  as  the  metal  flowed 
from  the  furnace. 

Mr.  Cone  stated  that  he  had  found  that  the  incor- 
poration of  about  0.18  to  0.20  per  cent  vanadium  in 
ordinary  mild  carbon  steel  castings  raised  the  elastic 
ratio  from  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  after  simple 
annealing  and  asked  Mr.  Uhler  if  that  was  also  his 
experience.    The  author  replied  that  such  was  the  case. 

Small  Open-Hearth  Furnaces 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  the  chair  asked  Mr. 
Cone  to  present  the  paper  "A  Description  of  a  Small 
Open-Hearth  Furnace,"  by  David  McLain,  McLain's 
System,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  he  did  in  abstract,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  importance  of  such  small  units  and 
suggesting  a  discussion  as  to  the  percentage  of  loss, 
the  quality  of  the  metal  and  its  uniformity.  An  ab- 
stract of  the  paper  is  as  follows: 

The  author  recount.s  some  exceedingly  interesting  ex- 
periences in  the  early  clays  of  the  steel  foundry  business. 
The  operations  of  William  Hainsworth  of  Pittsburgh,  who  es- 
tablished the  first  Bessemer  steel  foundry  in  this  country, 
are  described  in  some  detail.  Throughout  his  life,  Mr.  Hains- 
worth was  confident  a  successful  small  open-hearth  furnace 
could  be  built,  and  he  spent  thousands  of  dollars  experiment- 
ing with  apparatus  of  this  character.  He  never,  however, 
succeeded  in  realizing  his  ambition. 

The  McLain -Carter  small  open-hearth  furnace,  which  this 
paper  describes  in  detail,  is  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  one 
to  five  tons.  Oil  fuel  is  used.  The  oil  consumption  is  stated 
to  be  65  to  70  gal.  per  ton  of  steel.  The  roof,  it  is  claimed, 
will  stand  for  500  to  700  heats,  with  the  furnace  turning  out 
high-temperature,  fluid  metal. 

Mr.  McLain,  who  was  present  after  his  paper  had 
been  presented,  said,  in  response  to  questions,  that  for 
small  light  sections  no  larger  than  a  2-ton  heat  was 


advisable,  but  that  his  furnaces  will  melt  up  to  5  tons. 
As  many  as  four  4-ton  heats  can  be  made  in  12  hr.  He 
placed  the  melting  loss  at  8  to  10  per  cent  and  claimed 
that  as  good  metal  could  be  made  as  in  any  large  open- 
hearth  or  other  process.  He  added  that  on  Sept.  10 
there  were  7  such  small  furnaces  operating  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  in  his  converter  foundry 
in  Australia  it  was  the  practice  to  run  the  manganese 
content  of  the  steel  to  0.85  to  0.90  per  cent  for  ordinary 
work,  with  the  manganese  at  1.00  per  cent  to  1.10  per 
cent  for  small  sections.  They  had  no  trouble  in  secur- 
ing an  elongation  of  34  per  cent  in  2  in.  and  a  reduction 
of  area  of  45  to  60  per  cent.  The  sulphur  ran  about 
0.04  per  cent,  with  the  phosphorus  at  0.06  per  cent. 
This  was  off"ered  as  a  comparison  to  Mr.  McLain's 
statement  that  in  his  furnace  the  metal  averaged  about 
0.24  per  cent  carbon,  0.66  per  cent  manganese,  with  the 
silicon  at  0.28  and  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  around 
0.035  to  0.045  per  cent. 

New  Way  to  Burn  Oil 

"A  New  System  of  Burning  Crude  Oil"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  W.  A.  Janssen,  production  manager 
Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Montreal,  which  he  presented 
in  abstract.  The  author  stated  that  in  the  new  system 
the  air  is  preheated  and  subsequently  mixed  with  oil 
in  definite  proportions,  creating  a  combustible  gas 
which  is  forced  into  the  furnace  under  positive  pressure, 
resulting  in  perfect  combustion.  The  preheater  is  cast 
iron  and  is  provided  with  flues  for  the  passage  of  waste 
gases  which  form  the  source  of  heat.  The  vaporizer 
is  a  hollow  cast-iron  fitting  having  baffles  to  insure  an 
intimate  mixture  of  oil  and  air,  and  thorough  vapor- 
ization in  the  furnace.  For  perfect  combustion  25  cu. 
ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  per  gal.  of  oil  burned  per  hr. 
are  required,  resulting  in  oil  economies  of  40  per  cent. 

In  the  discussion  A.  M.  Henderson  stated  that  he 
had  seen  it  in  operation,  and  that  the  flame  was  not  a 
cutting  one;  that  it  was  suited  to  many  metallurgical 
operations.  He  asked  whether  it  had  been  used  for 
burning  coal  tar,  to  which  Mr.  Janssen  replied  that  it 
had  successfully,  with  no  carbon  deposition. 

Standard   Sleeves   and   Stoppers 

The  report  of  the  A.  F.  A.  committee  on  steel  foun- 
dry standards  embraced  recommendations  as  to  the 
proper  size  of  sleeves  and  stoppers.  It  was  presented 
by  Chairman  Janssen  and  was  adopted  without  dissent 
by  the  meeting. 


Important  Meeting  of  Malleable  Iron  Producers 

Application  of  Powdered  Coal  to  Melting  Furnaces  and 
Difficulties  of  Machining  Some  Malleable  Iron  Discussed 


NO  more  important  or  successful  session  on  mal- 
leable iron  has  ever  been  held  by  the  association 
than  the  one  this  year.  This  was  generally  conceded  by 
all  and  was  emphasized  by  President  Pero,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  morning 
devoted  to  this  subject.  He  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  interest  shown  and  stated  that  it  has  been 
potently  manifest  only  in  the  last  two  years.  Several 
years  ago  such  meetings  would  have  been  impossible; 
free  interchange  of  ideas  was  then  regarded  as  the 
revealing  of  trade  secrets. 

Powdered  Coal  for  Malleable  Furnaces 

Pulverized  coal  in  malleable  practice  was  a  topic 
on  which  two  papers  of  importance  were  presented. 
They  were  freely  discussed.  The  "Application  of  Pul- 
verized Coal  to  the  Air  Furnace,"  by  W.  R.  Bean, 
Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  and  the 
"Application  of  Pulverized  Coal  to  Malleable  Melting 
Furnaces,"  by  Joseph  Harrington,  advisory  engineer, 
Chicago,  were  both  presented  in  abstract  by  Mr.  Bean. 

Mr.  Bean  in  his  paper  called  attention  to  the  lack  of 
uniformity  of  metal  due  to  hand  firing  and  the  need  of 
mechanical  firing.  Mechanical  stokers  in  his  opinion 
have  not  solved  this  problem,  but  the  use  of  pulverized 
coal  gave  promise  of  success.     Results  of  tests  covering 


36  heats  in  an  air  furnace  fired  with  pulverized  coal 
were  given.  One  point  emphasized  was  that  the  coal 
may  to  advantage  be  different  from  that  used  for  hand 
firing  in  that  the  coal  in  which  the  fusing  point  of  the 
ash  is  low  has  certain  advantages  over  coal  in  which 
the  ash  has  a  high  fusing  point.  Ash  with  a  low  fusing 
point  will  deposit  earlier  as  slag.  Pulverized  coal  fur- 
naces ofl'er  an  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  waste- 
heat  boilers,  together  with  the  possibility  of  using 
silica  brick  in  furnace  linings.  The  principal  advan- 
tages derivable  are:  Less  exhaustive  labor,  the  clinker 
problem  solved,  lower  fuel  cost,  smoke  elimination,  more 
efficient  use  of  waste-heat  boilers  and  a  reduction  in 
cost  of  furnace  maintenance. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  his  paper  pointed  out  the  ease 
with  which  a  charge  can  be  melted  rapidly  when  using 
powdered  coal  and  that  flame  temperatures  exceeding 
3000  deg.  are  possible.  The  deterioration  of  refrac- 
tories was  no  greater  than  in  ordinary  firing.  The 
powdered  coal  jet  does  not  impinge  directly  on  any 
brick  work  and  its  controllability  is  a  feature.  When 
using  powdered  coal,  there  is  an  actual  diminution  in 
the  burning  out  of  carbon  of  some  2  to  5  per  cent,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  new  pig  in  the 
charge. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Bean's  paper,  Stanley  G. 
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Flagg,  8rd,  Stanley  G.  Flagg  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  men- 
tioned the  desire  of  many  to  get  away  from  gas  coal, 
due  to  present  conditions,  and  asked  if  oil  was  not  less 
difficult  to  apply  as  well  as  cheaper  than  powdered  coal. 
Mr.  Bean  pointed  to  the  experience  of  open-hearth  men 
as  the  reply.  One  such  user  of  powdered  coal  had  said 
that  he  would  not  change  back  to  oil  with  oil  at  2c.  per 
gal.  He  had  not  found  it  as  satisfactory  as  hand  firing 
because  of  more  oxidation  and  insufficiently  high  tem- 
peratures. There  are  complications,  he  knew,  but  at 
least  11  malleable  foundries  are  now  using  powdered 
coal  for  one  purpose  or  another. 

Prof.  Enrique  Touceda  said  he  did  not  understand 
how  one  can  use  silica  brick  in  a  process  that  is  not 
continuous  due  to  spalling  of  the  brick,  thus  increasing 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  He  knew  of  one  company  mak- 
ing wrought  iron  which  changed  from  coal  firing  to 
powdered  coal,  with  the  result  that  the  brick  did  not 
stand  up.  He  believed  in  powdered  coal  for  making 
cement,  but  the  production  of  malleable  iron  is  not  a 
continuous  process.  Mr.  Bean  replied  that  a  furnace 
would  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  so  as  to  protect 
the  brick  between  heats;  that  the  amount  of  fuel 
necessary  for  this  was  not  great.  As  to  cost  of  main- 
tenance— in  11  consecutive  heats  using  powdered  coal 
no  repairs  were  necessary;  there  was  but  little  damage 
to  side  walls,  the  greatest  being  at  the  bridge  wall. 

Fuel  and  Uniformity  of  Product 

Mr.  Pero  called  attention  to  the  timeliness  of  the 
paper  from  a  labor  standpoint  in  the  desire  to  get  away 
from  hand  firing,  for  in  St.  Louis  in  hot  weather  this 
was  a  serious  consideration.  An  argument  not  brought 
out  against  hand  firing  was  uniformity  of  product. 
P'rom  his  own  experience  he  could  state  positively  that 
he  was  getting  better  control  of  chemical  content  by 
the  use  of  oil  than  from  forced  draft  hand  firing  and 
better  and  quicker  heats.  His  company  is  about  to 
equip  three  more  furnaces  with  oil.  While  there  is  no 
economy  of  oil  over  coal,  there  are  the  factors  of  de- 
creased cost  of  labor  and  less  furnace  repairs — the 
great  point,  however,  he  claimed  was  uniformity  of 
product.  "I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  hand  firing.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  use  of  powdered  coal,  but  with 
oil  I  know  exactly  when  to  expect  a  heat  finished." 

"Those  who  have  used  both  oil  and  powdered  coal," 
said  Mr.  Bean  in  answering  Mr.  Pero,  "prefer  the 
latter.  They  can  point  the  flame  wherever  they  desire." 
The  sulphur  content  does  sometimes  cause  trouble,  but 
other  elements  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  offset  it  easily 
and  satisfactorily,  he  said.  Good  malleable  iron  is 
made  to-day  high  in  sulphur.  The  cost,  however,  is  in 
favor  of  the  coal.  In  his  experience  with  powdered  coal 
he  had  found  the  combustion  more  nearly  perfect. 

Mr.  Pero  closed  the  discussion  with  the  statement 
that  only  recently  had  oil  been  adapted  to  malleable  fur- 
naces, that  at  first  he  did  not  know  how  to  burn  it,  but 
had  found  that  no  bridge  wall  was  an  advantage  with 
the  use  of  little  pressure  but  a  good  volume  of  air. 

The  discussion  of  the  second  paper  on  powdered 
coal,  that  of  Mr.  Harrington,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Flagg,  who  desired  to  know  what  disposition  was  made 
of  the  fine  ash  and  whether  it  did  not  spread  itself  over 
the  neighborhood.  Chicago  has  watched  this  care- 
fully, Mr.  Bean  replied,  and  had  reported  favorably. 
Powdered  coal  had  been  adopted  to  get  away  from  the 
.smoke  nuisance.  Usually  most  of  the  dust  fuses  and 
more  skimming  is  nece.ssary  with  about  1600  lb,  of 
ash  removed  from  a  20-ton  heat.  Mr.  Bean  favored  a 
preliminary  combustion  chamber.  At  the  plant  of  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Co,  (now  part  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation),  Lebanon,  Pa,,  where 
over  100  furnaces  fired  with  powdered  coal  are  in  use, 
ash  is  reported  as  no  detriment, 

Mr,  Bean  reported  on  temperatures  that  he  had 
taken  with  a  Fery  pyrometer.  At  the  bridge  wall  he 
had  found  the  range  to  be  2800  to  2950  deg.  Through 
the  side  wall  the  same  temperatures  were  discovered  by 
the  use  of  a  thermocouple.  At  the  stack  base  the  tem- 
perature was  2500  deg. 

Malleable  Iron  Difficult  to  Machine 

The  matter  of  certain  difficulties  in  machining  mal- 
leable iron   was   introduced  by   A.   T.  Jeffrey,   Dayton 


Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  presented  in 
abstract  his  paper,  "Troubles  Encountered  in  Machin- 
ing Malleable  Iron:  Causes  and  Remedies,"  There  are 
five  distinct  varieties  of  iron  from  which  one  or  more 
of  these  complaints  may  arise.  They  include  pure, 
hard,  white  iron;  under-annealed  iron;  iron  cooled  too 
quickly;  burned  iron  and  iron  that  is  sometimes  called 
hard  but  is  really  tough  and  stringy. 

In  summarizing,  .said  the  author,  it  may  be  Htated  that  the 
fundamental  or  underlying  cause  of  trouble  with  malleable  iron 
in  the  machine  shop  is  generally  due  to  a  lack  of  scientific 
study  of  the  material  in  question  along  practical  lines  and  to 
the  lack  of  active  co-operation  by  the  users  of  malleable  iron. 
Designing  engineers  have  neglec-ted  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  properties  and  peculiarities  of  malleable  iron,  due 
largely  to  the  meager  amount  of  authoritative  information  in 
print,  find  their  unwillingness  to  accept  the  statements  of  men 
who  are  well  informed  but  are  perhaps  unable  to  express 
themselves  fluently  and  who  are  the  operative  heads  of  our 
best  malleable  foundries.  In  many  instances  bad  designs  are 
changed  with  reluctance,  although  the  engineer  is  becoming 
more  alive  every  day  to  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  close 
co-operation  with  the  practical  man  in  the  foundry.  As  in 
other  spheres,  therefore,  co-operation  should  be  our  watch- 
word, and  with  intelligent  effort  and  hearty  co-operation  be- 
tween producer  and  user,  most  of  our  troubles  will  disappear. 

C.  H.  Gale,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  had  considerable  experience  regard- 
ing complaints  as  to  hard  metal ;  that  nine-tenths  of  his 
product  was  strong  and  tough,  with  the  rest  less  strong 
and  easily  machinable.  Customers  had  complained  that 
the  metal  was  too  hard  to  machine  and  had  offered  as 
an  example  a  curl  of  iron  12  in.  long.  In  each  case 
it  was  by  no  means  hard  but  soft  and  tough  and  the 
company  had  refused  to  accept  it  as  defective. 

Mr.  Flagg  was  certain  that  often  complaints  as  to 
non-machinability  due  to  hardness  were  often  traceable 
to  the  use  of  the  wrong  tool.  The  metal  was  tough  and 
not  hard.  In  some  cases  it  was  possible  to  bend  such 
a  casting  nearly  double,  proving  its  ductility  and  soft- 
ness as  well  as  its  toughness. 

Carbon  Losses  in  Annealing  Malleable  Iron 

The  subject  of  carbon  losses  in  malleable  iron  an- 
nealing was  brought  up  by  the  paper  by  Joseph  B. 
Deisher,  T.  H.  Symington  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  en- 
titled, "Comparative  Carbon  Losses  in  Malleable  Iron 
Annealing  by  Muffle  and  Pot  Oven  Methods."  The 
paper  dealt  with  many  of  the  factors  entering  into  the 
annealing  of  malleable  castings  in  muffle  and  pot  ovens. 
According  to  the  author,  the  safe  annealing  tempera- 
tures are  from  1450  to  1650  deg.  Fahr.  for  pot  ovens 
and  from  1500  to  1700  deg.  for  muffle  ovens.  Mr. 
Deisher  believes  that  the  60  hr.  usually  considered 
necessary  to  completely  dissolve  the  iron  carbide  are 
not  actually  required  and  that  the  best  practice  is  to 
bring  the  castings  to  the  highest  temperature  at  the 
beginning  of  the  anneal,  such  temperature  to  be  held 
until  the  iron  carbide  is  dissolved,  and  then  drop  to 
1400  deg.,  which  is  considered  favorable  for  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  graphitic  carbon.  In  a  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
pot  and  muffle  ovens,  the  author  concludes  that  the  con- 
version rather  than  the  removal  of  carbon  in  the  anneal 
produces  ductility.  This  contention  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  results  of  tests  made  with  castings  which 
were  annealed  in  mild  packing,  strong  packing  and 
without  packing. 

Mr.  Deisher  in  further  explanation  said  that  one 
great  objection  to  malleable  castings  was  the  inability 
to  get  them  in  a  hurry.  The  question  of  getting  cast- 
ings in  less  time  was  important,  and  it  had  been  asked 
whether  the  rate  of  cooling  could  not  be  controlled  to 
accomplish  this.  The  point  is  not  the  control  of  the 
cooling  but  the  quickening  of  the  time  of  dissociation 
of  the  iron  carbide.  The  control  of  temperature  is  im- 
portant, so  as  to  cut  down  the  time  of  this  dissociation. 

Mr.  Gale,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  as  to  the  scale 
often  found  on  annealed  malleable  castings,  said  that 
this  was  often  as  low  as  0.09  per  cent  in  combined 
carbon  with  practically  no  graphitic  carbon  present. 

As  to  the  temperature  ranges  for  annealing,  it  was 
asked  whether  it  was  better  to  keep  near  the  maximum 
or  the  minimum  as  outlined  in  the  paper.  Mr.  Deisher 
replied   that  the   maximum   should  be  maintained   for 
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about  30  hr.  when  there  is  the  most  dissolution,  but  at 
the  end  this  should  not  be  maintained;  it  should 
gradually  diminish  to  1600  deg.  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  annealing  period  or  until  the  carbide  is  dissolved. 

How  Malleable  Iron  Has  Improved 

The  extent  to  which  malleable  iron  has  improved 
was  well  illustrated  by  a  paper  by  Enrique  Touceda, 
consulting  engineer,  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  presented  an 
abstract  of  his  paper,  "How  Malleable  Iron  Has  Im- 
proved," which  is  printed  in  part  in  this  issue.  The 
author  emphasized  his  contention  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  shortcomings  of  malleable  iron  in  the  past  has 
been  its  lack  of  uniformity.  "I  consider  the  improve- 
ment accomplished  in  this  direction  in  the  last  few  years 
to  have  much  more  far-reaching  effect  with  the  user 
of  the  metal  and  to  be  of  greater  importance  to  him 
than  the  ability  of  the  founder  to  obtain  high  strength 


and  ductility."  He  expressed  his  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Pero's  narration  of  his  experience  as  to  uniformity  from 
the  use  of  oil  as  a  fuel. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Prof.  Touceda  said  that  the 
tests  in  Table  5  had  to  do  with  iron  containing  0.10  per 
cent  sulphur.  Replying  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Flagg  as 
to  whether  the  unusual  elongations  of  Table  5  were 
from  iron  melted  in  the  open  hearth,  Mr.  Touceda  said 
that  they  were  all  air  furnace  iron  and  regular  test 
bars  from  a  fine  run. 

Two  papers  on  the  application  of  waste-heat  boilers 
to  the  malleable  melting  furnace  were  not  presented  in 
the  absence  of  the  authors.  One  was  "The  Theory  of 
the  Modern  Waste-Heat  Boiler  and  Possible  Applica- 
tion of  Such  Boilers  to  the  Malleable  Melting  Furnace," 
by  A.  D.  Pratt,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  New  York,  and 
the  other  was  "Application  of  Waste-Heat  Boilers  to 
the  Malleable  Melting  Furnace,"  by  C.  D.  Townsend, 
Danville  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Danville,  111. 


Session  on  General  Foundry  Questions 

Relation  Between  Employer  and  Employee  and  Develop- 
ment  of   a   Safety   Code   Considered — Officers    Elected 


THE  session  of  Wednesday  morning  opened  with  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  J.  F.  Kent,  American  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  entitled  "Improving  the 
Relationship  Between  Employer  and  Employee."  The 
author  outlined  the  methods  by  which  cleanliness  is 
encouraged,  medical  treatment  is  administered,  physi- 
cal examinations  conducted,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  organized, 
and  thrift  and  education  promoted.  Statistics  are  given 
to  show  the  results  of  this  work. 

R.  A.  Bull  in  the  discussion  suggested  that  found- 
ries had  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  past  by  not  pro- 
viding conveniences  for  their  men.  Where  welfare  was 
being  done  there  could  be  no  greater  error  than  always 
to  be  reminding  the  men  of  the  work  done  for  their 
benefit.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake  because  such  things 
must  and  should  speak  for  themselves. 

William  Judson  Kibbe,  employment  specialist, 
Cleveland,  who  was  to  have  been  heard  Tuesday,  fol- 
lowed with  an  enlightening  talk  on  "How  Character 
Analysis  Solves  the  Man  Problem."  Departing  widely 
from  the  paper  which  had  been  printed  in  advance,  his 
address,  couched  in  some  of  the  virile  language  of  the 
day,  pointed  out  that  the  most  efficient  plants  are  those 
where  the  men  are  happy  and  on  the  right  jobs.  The 
first  great  need  is  to  teach  executives  how  to  under- 
stand the  other  fellow.  "The  biggest  job  in  your  plant 
of  to-morrow  awaits  the  man  who  is  to  select  your  em- 
ployees," he  continued.  In  a  strong  plea  that  his  au- 
ditors get  the  new  viewpoint  in  employment  work,  the 
speaker  expressed  the  conviction  that  no  machine  is 
better  than  the  man  behind  it.  "In  the  matter  of  cost 
pertaining  to  machinery,  merchandise,  labor,  etc.,"  he 
continued,  "we  demand  perfect  knowledge;  in  other 
words,  we  are  very  scientific  in  the  running  of  our 
business,  for  we  find  that  we  cannot  succeed  unless  we 
operate  our  business  upon  a  scientific  basis,  that  is, 
organizing  our  knowledge  pertaining  to  our  business. 
In  the  face  of  this  truth,  why  should  we  go  on  blindly 
employing  men  with  no  regard  to  their  fitness  or  effi- 
ciency? The  time  has  now  arrived  when  industry  de- 
mands to  know  more  about  this  problem  and  it  has  set 
its  face  toward  it  with  a  grim  determination  to  master 
it  at  all  cost." 

Safety  Code  Question 

The  next  number  on  the  program,  which  was  the 
report  of  the  A.  F.  A.  committee  on  safety,  sanitation 
and  fire  prevention,  provoked  a  discussion  which  at 
times  waxed  warm.  This  was  due  to  the  safety  code 
reported  by  the  committee.  The  point  at  issue  was 
that  there  should  not  be  two  safety  codes  before  the 
legislatures  of  the  country,  one  backed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundrymen's  Association  and  the  other  by  the 
National  Founders'  Association.  It  developed  that  ef- 
forts to  get  the  committees  of  the  two  organizations 
together  had  been  futile.     The  Massachusetts  foundry- 


men  present  were  especially  solicitous  that  only  a  com- 
mon code  should  be  supported  by  the  two  organizations 
and  in  their  remarks  outlined  the  great  struggle  which 
had  been  gone  through  in  Massachusetts  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  a  new  safety  code  for  foundries  the 
past  year. 

C.  L.  Newcomb,  Deane  Works,  Worthington  Pump 
&  Machinery  Corporation,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  advocated 
that  the  code  should  be  put  over  another  year  for  fur- 
ther consideration  and  that  foundrymen  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts  codes  should  be  included  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Stephen  French,  Athol  Machine  Co.,  Athol,  Mass., 
suggested  that  the  members  did  not  take  interest 
enough  in  the  code  to  study  how  its  rules  were  to  affect 
their  own  plants.  He  believed  that  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  local  foundrymen,  the  new  Massachusetts 
code  was  the  best  now  in  existence.  He  urged  that  a 
common  code  be  adopted  because  of  the  good  effect 
upon  the  legislatures  of  a  united  front. 

Dr.  Richard  Moldenke  pointed  out  that  the  A.  F.  A. 
committee  had  all  the  codes  before  them  for  considera- 
tion and  had  drawn  up  a  code  that  was  as  fair  to  the 
men  as  to  the  employers,  which  could  not  be  said  of 
some  of  the  other  codes.  With  the  workmen  behind  the 
rules  their  enforcement  would  be  easy. 

The  matter  was  adjusted  at  one  of  the  Friday  ses- 
sions, but  meanwhile  the  discussion  had  consumed  so 
much  time  that  adjournment  immediately  followed. 
Secretary  Backert  at  the  Friday  meeting  reported  that 
in  the  matter  of  safety  sanitation  and  fire  protection, 
a  committee  of  three  had  been  appointed  to  meet  with  a 
committee  of  three  of  the  National  Founders'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  code  that  is  then  developed  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  for  a  letter  ballot.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  association  is  composed  of  Earl  B.  Mor- 
gan, Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Ralph  H.  West, 
West  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Cleveland,  both  members  of 
the  safety,  sanitation  and  fire  prevention  committee, 
and  President  B.  D.  Fuller. 

Directors  and  Officers 

The  subjoined  list  of  directors  were  elected  and  at 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board,  Benjamin  D.  Fuller 
was  elected  president,  Stanley  G.  Flagg,  3d.,  vice- 
president,  and  A.  O.  Backert,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
directors  are: 

II.  R.  Atwater.  Osborn  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland. 
,\.  O.  Packert,  Penton  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland. 
U.  A.  Bull,  Duque.sne  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Henry   A.   Carpenter,   General   Fire   TCxtinguisher  Co.,   Provi- 
dence,  R.  I. 
II.  E.  Diller,  General   Kleotrie  Co..  Krie.  Pa. 
Stanley  G.  Flagg.  .3d.,  Stanley  G.  Flagg  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 
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Benjamin    D.    Fuller,    Westlnghouse    Electric    &    Mfg.    Co., 

Cleveland. 
Alfred    K.    Howell,    Phillips    &    Buttorff    Mfg.    Co.,    Nashville, 

Tenn. 
C.  E.  Hoyt,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

W.  A.  Janssen,  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
S.  T,  Johnston.  S.  Obermayer  Co.,  Chicago. 


J.  F.   Kent,  American  Cant  Iron  I'ipe,  Birmingham. 
V.  E.  Minlch,  Sand  Mixing  Machine  Co.,  New  York. 
J.  P.  Pero,  Missouri  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  East  St.  LouIb,  111, 
Maj.  Joseph  T.  Speer,  I'lttsburgh  Valve.  Foundry  &  Construc- 
tion  Co.,    Pittsburgh. 
H.  B.  Swan,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit. 


American  Institute  of  Metals  Meetings 

Boston    Convention    Discloses    Progress    Made    Toward 
Use  of  Domestic  Clays  in   Crucibles — Shrapnel   Bullets 


COMPREHENSIVE  and  timely,  the  papers  presented 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Metals  at  its  an- 
nual convention  in  Boston  last  week  proved  valuable 
contributions  to  metallurgical  literature.  The  crucible 
situation,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  clay 
from  Klingenberg,  and  the  electric  furnace  develop- 
ment for  nonf errous  metal  melting,  were  topics  indicat- 
ing notable  progress.  Nonferrous  metals  used  in 
shrapnel  manufacture  appear  also  to  have  presented 
metallurgical  and  chemical  difficulties  which,  according 
to  views  brought  out,  have  been  largely  overcome. 

Domestic   Clays   for   Crucibles 

Clays  and  graphites  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles  were  discussed  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger, 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington.  His  paper,  in  his 
absence,  was  read  by  G.  C.  Stone,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co., 
New  York.  The  paper  paid  particular  attention  to 
domestic  materials,  some  of  which  the  author  said  ap- 
proach the  KUngenberg  varieties  in  quality.  Though 
no  single  American  clay  has  yet  been  found  a  suitable 
substitute  for  those  from  Germany,  he  believes  possible 
a  combination  of  domestic  varieties  to  form  a  product 
which  will  excel  them. 

Differentiation  between  crucibles  for  brass  and  for 
steel  melting  as  to  composition,  he  pointed  out,  is  not 
clear.  However,  it  appears  that  clays  for  steel  melting 
need  not  possess  as  low  a  vitrification  temperature,  but 
must  have  a  higher  overfiring  temperature  and  greater 
refractoriness.  He  also  emphasized  that  all  the  factors 
in  the  construction  of  the  crucible  body  and  the  various 
destructive  agencies  tending  to  shorten  the  life  of  the 
crucible  are  not  understood. 

Crucibles  which  are  being  dried,  he  declared,  should 
be  maintained  for  at  least  several  days  at  a  temperature 
of,  say,  300  deg.  Fahr.  before  being  placed  in  the  fur- 
nace. In  Europe  the  crucibles  on  being  taken  from  the 
drying  kiln  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  water  proof 
coat  such  as  tar  or  pitch  dissolved  in  turpentine.  He 
also  believes  that  preheating  of  the  crucible  before 
putting  it  into  the  first  heat  is  often  too  abrupt,  the 
temperature  change  too  violent  and  that  the  ideal 
method  would  be  to  place  crucibles  in  a  special  furnace 
kept  heated  by  the  waste  gases  of  the  melting  furnace 
where  the  furnace  could  be  heated  up  uniformly  to 
somewhat  below  red  heat. 

The  Present  Crucible  Situation 

M.  McNaughton,  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N,  J.,  discussing  the  present  crucible  situation, 
stated  that  because  of  the  lull  in  the  metal  business  the 
plumbago  supply  is  larger  at  present  than  at  any  previ- 
ous time.  However,  shipping  difficulties,  he  said,  may 
later  cause  scarcity.  The  crucible  problem,  he  believes, 
cannot  be  solved  in  the  laboratory,  but  necessary  in- 
formation for  improving  the  product  must  come  from 
actual  service.  The  real  problem  is  to  find  a  substitute 
for  German  clay  and  so  far  progress  in  this  line  has 
only  been  in  the  elimination  of  unsatisfactory  material. 
Results  obtained  by  early  attempts  to  use  domestic 
clay  were  unsatisfactory.  In  certain  cases  the  average 
heats  secured  were  four  or  five  as  against  25  to  35 
previous  to  the  war.  At  the  present  time  from  15  to 
25  heats  is  the  range  of  average  service  of  size  of 
crucibles  No.  80  when  used  in  standard  rolling  mill 
service.  The  conditions  as  to  the  supply  of  both  these 
materials,  clay  and  plumbago,  he  said,  are  much  more 
satisfactory  than  they  were  a  year  and  18  months  ago. 


and  the  annoying  shortage  which  prevailed  during  1916 
will  not  occur  again  as  a  result  of  insufficient  works 
capacity.  Crucibles,  he  believes,  are  now  of  much  bet- 
ter quality  on  an  average  than  during  that  period  and 
the  same  number  of  crucibles  will  melt  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  metal.  He  advised  the  use  of  crucibles  as 
small  as  possible. 

The   Electric   Furnace   for   Nonferrous  Metals 

Discussing  the  melting  of  yellow  brass  in  induction 
furnaces,  G.  H.  Clamer,  Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
urged  that  manufacturers  select  electric  furnaces  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  work  in  view.  No  type  of 
furnace,  he  said,  is  without  restrictions  and  none  is 
generally  applicable  to  all  work. 

Regarding  points  in  design,  he  emphasized  that 
pinch  effect  and  low  power  factor  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  latter  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary coils  should  be  as  close  together  as  posible. 
The  extreme  pinch  effect  and  low  power  factor  ob- 
tained in  the  open  channel  type  of  electric  induction 
furnaces,  he  believes,  precludes  their  use  for  alloys  of 
nonferrous  metals. 

He  described  the  Ajax-Wyatt  furnace  as  consisting 
of  a  horizontal  bath  of  molten  metal  communicating 
with  a  vertical  "V"  channel,  which,  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  what  he  terms  the  Joule  effect  and  motor  effect, 
stimulates  circulation  of  metal  analogous  to  that  of 
water  in  a  boiler.  Brass  composed  of  60  per  cent  cop- 
per and  40  per  cent  zinc  he  said  is  being  melted  without 
volatilization  and  to  accomplish  this  the  circulation  of 
molten  metal  must  be  sufficiently  rapid.  A  30-kw.  Ajax- 
Wyatt  furnace  has,  he  explained,  a  power  factor  of  85 
per  cent  and  a  60  kw.  one  a  power  factor  of  72  per 
cent,  the  load  factor  during  operation  being  100  per 
cent.  The  quality  of  the  product  he  believes  equals  that 
from  crucibles,  and  turnings  and  sawings  have  been 
melted  with  a  minimum  of  segregation.  He  added  that 
in  melting  yellow  brass  a  30-kw.  furnace  will  produce 
from  100,000  to  200,000  lb.  before  requiring  relining; 
that  the  cost  to  reline  is  $60,  and  that  melting  60-40 
brass  6l^  to  9  lb.  of  metal  are  melted  per  kilowatt-hour 
in  a  30-kw.  furnace,  and  9^A  to  11  lb.  in  a  60-kw.  fur- 
nace based  on  the  weight  of  metal  cast. 

Dwight  D.  Miller,  Society  for  Electrical  Develop- 
ment, New  York,  pointed  out  that  a  large  field  is  avail- 
able to  the  electric  furnace  in  nonferrous  metal  work, 
the  object  being  to  develop  a  furnace  with  high  thermal 
efficiency  that  will  melt  yellow  brass  and  obviate  vola- 
tilization. He  said  that  the  electric  furnace  also  would 
provide  the  foundry  with  means  for  obtaining  daily 
furnace  records  and  better  technical  control,  and  would 
make  less  likely  diseases  related  to  the  industry. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  he  said,  has  a  furnace 
which  will  shortly  be  used  for  melting  red  brass  on 
either  one,  two  or  three-phase  current.  It  is  of  the 
smothered  arc  type  and  has  both  pyrometer  and  wattage 
means  of  control.  In  melting  red  brass  a  temperature 
of  2200  deg.  Fahr.  is  reached  and  325  kw.-hr.  per  ton 
is  required,  an  efficiency  of  70  to  77  per  cent  and  a 
power  factor  of  96  to  98  per  cent  being  obtained. 

The  Northrop  furnace  of  the  induction  type  he  de- 
scribed as  a  new  departure  which  has  been  operating 
experimentally  for  one  year.  It  appears  to  handle  any 
kind  of  metal  and  to  be  capable  of  changing  to  various 
mixtures.  It  takes  an  oscillating  current  from  con- 
densers at  10,000  volts,  and,  he  explained,  has  no  iron 
core,   the   crucible   being   placed   in   the   induction   coil. 
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A  furnace  promising  success,  he  said,  is  the  Hering 
pinch  effect  furnace,  while  the  Ajax-Wyatt  furnace  and 
the  Baily,  Rennerfelt,  Hoskins  and  Snyder  are  in  com- 
mercial use. 

The  simplicity  and  reliability  of  the  Baily  furnace, 
he  believes,  has  been  proved.  The  Otis  Elevator  Co., 
he  declared,  has  a  Baily  electric  furnace  for  annealing 
steel  castings  which  operates  on  two-phase  current, 
takes  a  1200-lb.  charge  and  develops  a  temperature  of 
1500  deg.  Fahr.  to  1850  deg.,  starting  from  750  deg., 
the  cost  per  ton  of  metal  being  $7  and  the  power  being 
on  19%  hr.  However,  he  believes  that  the  Baily  fur- 
nace is  inherently  sluggish  because  of  its  large  heat 
storage  capacity,  which,  he  said,  is  sufficient  to  allow 
the  Lumen  Bearing  Co.  to  make  its  last  heat  on  the 
stored  heat  of  the  furnace. 

Two  Snyder  furnaces  of  480-kw.  capacity,  he  stated, 
are  being  used  by  the  Chicago  Bearing  Metal  Co.  and 
have  a  power  factor  of  60  per  cent,  take  a  2000-lb. 
charge  of  heavy  leaded  bronze,  and  require  300-kw.-hr. 
per  ton. 

The  Rennerfelt  furnace,  he  said,  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful on  yellow  brass.  However,  with  Monel  metal 
he  claims  it  produced  no  loss  of  metal  in  three  heats, 
the  charge  being  945  lb. 

When  using  a  pyrometer  on  heats  he  believes  read- 
ings can  be  obtained  quickly  only  when  the  couples  are 
permanently  installed.  Dr.  H.  W.  Gillett,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  stated  that  whether 
the  spout  on  the  electric  furnace  properly  be  left  partly 
open  or  entirely  closed  depends  on  the  kind  of  charge 
and  the  condition  of  operation.  He  believes  that  it  is 
possible  to  install  a  pyrometer  to  show  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  inclosure  but  difficult  to  put  the  couple  in 
the  metal.  Sufficient  control,  he  said,  may  be  obtained 
by  watching  and  regulating  the  power  consumption. 
He  has  experienced  trouble  with  sticking  electrodes 
when  melting  charges  high  in  zinc. 

Briquetting  Nonferrous  Scrap 

The  briquetting  of  nonferrous  metal  scrap  was  dis- 
cussed by  A.  L.  Stillman,  General  Briquetting  Co.,  New 
York.  It  is  evident,  he  said,  that  if  light  scrap  can  be 
treated  to  equal  heavy  scrap  economy  will  result.  The 
briquet  and  bale,  he  emphasized,  are  distinctly  differ- 
ent, the  one  calling  for  short  easily  fed  borings  and  the 
other  long  flexible  material.  In  the  manufacture  of 
briquets  he  believes  it  generally  advisable  not  to  use 
binders,  as  these,  though  sometimes  apparently  harm- 
less, often  introduce  metallurgical  complexities.  Lead 
alloys  and  babbitt  metals,  he  said,  are  easy  to  briquet 
by  pressure  alone  and  copper,  aluminum  and  their  al- 
loys, notably  brass  and  also  iron  and  steel,  after  pre- 
liminary packing  to  remove  included  air,  can  be  made 
into  briquets  by  building  up  of  extreme  pressures 
which  develop  a  strong  bond  of  adhesion.  In  the  case 
of  hard  bronze,  milk  of  lime  has  proved  an  aid  to 
briquetting. 

First  in  importance  he  places  the  expulsion  of  in- 
cluded air  in  making  briquets.  Sudden  application  of 
force  will  not  accomplish  this  and  some  concerns,  he 
stated,  have  successfully  used  a  slowly  operated  hy- 
draulic press.  He  believes  the  most  successful  method 
of  briquetting  is  the  Ronay  process,  which,  he  said,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Chase  Metal  Works  and  the  Scovill 
Mfg.  Co.,  both  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  The  author  further 
remarked  that  when  scrap  contains  oil  the  greater  part 
of  the  oil  is  removed  by  pressing;  also  when  foreign 
material  is  present  a  binder  is  required.  Mr.  Stone 
said  that  he  has  used  a  press  on  scrap  containing  for- 
eign material  with  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Gillett,  in  a  paper  on  negative  experiments  on 
waste  core  sand,  pointed  out  that  experiments  made  on 
burnt  core  sand  gave  no  promise  for  the  commercial 
utilization  of  burnt  sand;  neither  did  they  throw  any 
light  on  the  process  of  deterioration  of  the  sand.  In 
the  particular  sand  used  no  benefit  was  derived  from 
burning  off  the  carbon,  and  heating  new  sand  to  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature  increased  the  amount  of  oil 
needed. 

Stellite  was  discussed  by  Elwood  Haynes,  Haynes 
Stellite  Works,  Kokomo,  Ind.  He  said  that  he  has  made 
cast  stellite  bars  capable  of  withstanding  greater  pres- 


sure than  high  speed  tool  steel,  and  has  found  the 
addition  of  iron  necessary  when  used  in  saws.  He  ad- 
vises consumers  not  to  remelt  the  material,  as  melting 
in  graphite  crucibles  adds  excessive  carbon,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  old  material  for  remelting  be  returned  to 
the  factory.  The  crucible  method  of  melting  stellite, 
he  said,  was  being  used  exclusively  in  the  factory,  the 
electric  furnace  which  was  installed  not  having  proved 
satisfactory.  Jesse  L.  Jones,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  remarked  that  by  coating 
stellite  with  manganese  bronze  it  may  be  welded  to 
steel. 

Bullets  for  Shrapnel 

Harold  J.  Roast,  Jas.  Robertson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
described  some  irregularities  met  with  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  British  shrapnel  composed  of  12.5  per  cent 
antimony  and  87.5  per  cent  lead.  In  melting  and  mix- 
ing these  metals,  he  said,  first  a  little  lead  is  melted  in  a 
pot  to  conduct  the  heat,  then  antimony  is  added  and 
finally  the  remainder  of  the  lead.  Rods  dravra  from 
this,  he  stated,  showed  considerable  variation  in  compo- 
sition due  to  the  segregation  of  the  antimony  on  stand- 
ing in  the  cylinder  of  the  rod  press  for  cooling,  though 
the  mixture  in  the  melting  pot  was  continually  stirred. 
Casting  slugs  in  a  special  water-cooled  mold  he  found 
obviated  this  segregation. 

In  casting  bullets,  he  pointed  out,  the  predominant 
cause  for  variations  in  weight  is  variance  in  size  of 
bullets  and  if  the  mixture  in  the  melting  pot  is  kept 
properly  mixed  no  variation  in  composition  will  be 
experienced.  Variation  in  the  analyses  of  antimonial- 
lead  alloys  as  made  by  the  manufacturer  and  inspectors, 
he  said,  led  him  to  investigate  the  cause.  He  prepared 
a  sample  of  lead  and  antimony  of  known  composition, 
which  he  subsequently  had  analyzed  by  four  different 
analysts.  The  results  received,  he  said,  did  not  agree, 
two  analyses  rejecting  the  bullets  and  the  other  two 
accepting  them. 

C.  P.  Karr,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  said 
that  he  has  used  antimony  in  powdered  form,  thereby 
improving  the  metal,  but  that  this  was  done  in  labora- 
tory work  and  not  commercially.  Mr.  Roast  believed 
that  the  likelihood  of  losses  of  antimony  in  powdered 
form  would  make  this  method  impractical.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  he  prevents  segregation  of  metal  by  con- 
stant stirring  of  the  molten  mass  in  the  pots  from 
bottom  upward  with  an  iron  skimmer,  together  with 
the  means  previously  described.  Other  discussion  indi- 
cated that  stirring  from  the  bottom  and  up  is  necessary 
to  homogeneity. 

Charles  Pack,  Doehler  Die  Casting  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  explained  that  he  uses  a  circular  stirrer  which 
throws  the  metal  upward.  He  believes  that  tempera- 
ture of  the  metal  is  important,  and  that  when  this  is 
low  trouble  may  be  experienced.  He  is  now  having 
trouble  with  the  use  of  American  antimony.  W.  A. 
Cowan,  National  Lead  Co.,  Brooklyn,  believes  that  the 
proper  method  of  preventing  segregation  is  by  heating 
first  the  metal  of  lower  melting  point,  in  this  case  lead, 
to  a  temperature  above  the  melting  point  and  then  dis- 
solving in  this  the  metal  of  higher  melting  point,  or  in 
this  case  antimony.  Mr.  Roast  stated  that  he  has  been 
using  Chinese  antimony. 

Products  of  Aluminum 

F.  G.  Shull,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Boston,  dis- 
cussing recent  industrial  uses  of  aluminum,  stated  that 
for  a  long  time  it  has  been  considered  difficult  to  die- 
cast  aluminum,  but  that  now  this  problem  seems  to 
have  been  solved,  as  there  are  several  companies  that 
claim  to  be  successfully  die-casting  this  metal.  An- 
other recent  development,  he  said,  is  the  subjecting  of 
sand  castings  to  a  very  high  pressure  to  render  the 
metal  more  dense  and  increase  its  strength.  This,  he 
explained,  is  being  done  in  making  parts  for  timing 
devices  of  shrapnel.  The  most  interesting  development 
in  the  aluminum  industry,  he  believes,  is  the  rolling  of 
high  alloy  rods  in  practically  all  commercial  sizes, 
which  process  tends  to  work  the  entire  mass  of  the  rod 
so  that  the  finished  material  is  homogeneous.  This 
rod,  he  believes,  will  find  a  field  in  automatic  machine 
and  turret  lathe  products. 
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Test  Bar  Results  Inapplicable  to  Castings 

Differences  in  results  obtained  from  tests  on  sam- 
ples taken  from  actual  castings  and  those  made  on  test 
bars  were  pointed  out  by  W.  M.  Corse,  Titanium  Bronze 
Co.,, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  He  described  results  of  a 
series  of  tests  made  on  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  show- 
ing that  the  tensile  strength  of  the  casting  was  consist- 
ently and  considerably  lower  than  those  of  test  bars 
taken  from  the  same  heat.  In  one  case  the  test  bar 
showed  42,200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  casting  only  27,200 
lb.  Also  the  per  cent  elongation  was  consistently  low 
for  castings.  A  test  of  aluminum  bronze,  he  said, 
showed  92,000  lb.  sq.  in.  tensile  strength  for  the  test 
bar  and  only  78,000  lb.  for  the  casting. 

He  urged  that  designers  refrain  from  using  test 
bar  results  in  their  calculations  and  substitute  instead 
values  obtained  from  castings.  He  also  emphasized 
that  average  results  from  tests  should  not  be  used  for 
minimum  requirements  as  these  cannot  always  be  ob- 
tained in  practice. 

Paul  McKinney,  United  States  Naval  Gun  Factory, 
Washington,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
designer  to  Mr.  Corse's  viewpoint.  Engineers,  he  said, 
are  prone  to  follow  Kent's  "Mechanical  Engineers 
Pocket  Book,"  and  in  consequence  good  castings  are 
sometimes  rejected  without  justifiable  cause.  A  cast 
test  bar,  he  explained,  is  theoretically  correct  from  a 
casting  viewpoint,  and  may  be  expected  to  give  better 
results  than  is  obtainable  from  castings  which  do  not 
have  theoretically  correct  feeders  or  provision  for 
shrinkage  and  are  also  likely  to  be  porous. 

Mr.  Corse  added  that  photomicrographs  were  not 
taken  of  the  test  samples  but  he  believes  that  these 
would  show  defects  in  the  shrinkage  of  the  castings. 
High  shrinking  alloys,  he  explained,  will  show  up  such 
defects  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  but  low 
shrinking  alloys  will  not,  as  in  them  the  shrinkage  is 
inter-crystalline  and  the  shape  of  the  casting  is  re- 
tained, so  that  to  the  naked  eye  it  may  appear  perfect. 
Another  point  suggested  in  the  discussion  was  that 
shrinkage  may  be  compensated  for  by  annealing. 

Fluxes  for  Nonferrous  Metals 

The  use  of  fluxes  in  brasses  was  discussed  by  E.  D. 
Frohman,  S.  Obermayer  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  whose  paper 
was  read  by  H.  S.  Gulick,  More-Jones  Brass  &  Metal 
Co.,  St.  Louis.  The  use  of  fluorspar  and  lime  in  brasses, 
he  believes,  is  wrong  and  charcoal  placed  on  top  of  the 
metal,  he  said,  will  eliminate  oxides.  His  company  has 
a  product  which  he  stated  produces  carbon  monoxide  to 
reduce  oxides. 

Mr.  Gulick,  commenting  on  the  paper,  said  fluorspar 
is  not  a  direct  reducing  agent  but  acts  to  liquify  the 
slag  especially  when  used  in  iron.  He  questioned  the 
practicability  of  using  charcoal  as  suggested,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  several  fluxes  on  the  market 
have  no  real  value  as  such.  He  cited  one  case  where  a 
flux  contained  95  per  cent  silica  and  was  claimed  ef- 
fective on  aluminum.  He  believes  that  manganese  and 
phosphorus  must  be  used  in  badly  contaminated  metals. 

Jesse  L.  Jones  regarded  the  Obermayer  product 
as  effective.  When  coke  and  clay  are  ground  and  added, 
he  said,  a  good  covering  is  obtained  which  prevents 
oxides.  W.  P>ank,  Damascus  Bronze  Co.,  explained 
that  he  has  had  considerable  trouble  with  slag  in  melt- 
ing furnaces,  but  that  the  Obermayer's  solution  is  now 
keeping  them  clean.  G.  H.  Clamer,  Ajax  Metal  Co., 
Philadelphia,  pointed  out  that  removal  of  sulphur  is 
important  as  well  as  the  removal  of  oxygen  and  that 
when  sulphur  is  present  without  oxygen  it  is  more  dele- 


terious than  when  oxygen  is  present.  This,  he  said, 
is  true  in  iron  as  well  as  copper. 

Some  troublesome  experiences  with  a  scrap  reclama- 
tion plant,  particularly  in  the  use  of  slags,  were  de- 
scribed by  W,  H.  Parry,  National  Meter  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  In  the  discussion,  Mr.  Roast  said  that  the  fluxes 
which  Mr.  Parry  found  unsatisfactory  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used  on  other  work.  He  also  believes  that  the 
reflecting  pyrometer  determines  temperatures  at  local 
points  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Mr.  Parry  added  that 
the  spillings  and  slags  used  in  the  reclamation  plant  are 
put  through  cinder  crushers  so  there  is  as  little  slag  as 
possible  in  the  charge.  He  also  removes  all  removable 
dust  and  mixes  one  part  of  fine  material  with  two  parts 
of  coarse  and  gets  good  results. 

John  P.  Goheen,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
stated  in  his  discussion  of  pyrometers  that  no  tube 
covering  for  a  pyrometer  couple  can  be  immersed  in 
molten  brass.  He  also  showed  a  Japanese  protecting 
tube  which  is  being  used. 

Economies  in  Foundry  Practice 

Dr.  C.  F.  Hirshfeld,  Edison  Illuminating  Co.,  De- 
troit, discussing  the  subject  of  electrically  heated  core 
ovens,  stated  that  variations  in  strength  of  cores  of  30 
per  cent  were  obtained  by  slight  variations  in  baking 
Londitions,  and  that  the  use  of  electricity  should  lessen 
this  variation.  All  apparatus  required  for  using  elec- 
tricity, he  said,  is  developed  and  available. 

H.  M.  Lane  discussed  brass  foundry  core  making. 
Because  of  the  value  of  the  final  product,  he  said,  brass 
manufacturers  have  paid  little  attention  to  core  making, 
yet  considerable  saving  can  be  realized  in  this  work. 
He  has  accomplished  this,  he  explained,  in  one  case  by 
eliminating  walking,  and  in  another  by  rearranging  ap- 
paratus to  make  material  more  accessible,  in  the  latter 
case  reducing  the  force  from  11  to  7  men.  To  use  a 
lift  truck,  he  pointed  out,  the  floor  should  be  smooth  and 
he  has  for  some  floors  found  desirable  the  use  of  steel. 
Rubber  wheels  on  lift  trucks,  he  declared,  have  been 
used  by  him  with  satisfaction,  no. trouble  being  experi- 
enced in  the  baking  room.  He  found  that  in  the  break- 
age of  cores  5  per  cent  occurred  in  hand  handling  and 
2  per  cent  in  rack  handling. 

Secretary's  Report  and  New  Officers 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  W.  M.  Corse,  showed 
an  increase  in  membership  over  that  of  last  year.  At 
present  he  said  the  society  has  282  active  and  64  as- 
sociate members,  a  total  of  346  and  an  increase  of  69 
members.  Twenty-eight  corporations  are  now  members 
whereas  last  year  only  19  were  included.  The  society, 
he  added,  has  adopted  the  plan  of  issuing  a  quarterly 
journal. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  follow: 

President,  W.  M.  Corse,  manager.  Titanium  Bronze 
Co.,  succeeding  Jesse  L.  Jones,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh. 

Secretary  and  treasurer,  Fred  L.  Wolf,  manufac- 
turing engineer,  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents:  William  B.  Price,  chief  chemist, 
Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  senior  vice-president;  George  K.  Bur- 
gess, Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington;  H.  J.  Roast, 
Jas.  Robertson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal;  J.  P.  Salter,  Ohio 
Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  W.  A.  Cowan,  National  Lead 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  H.  S.  Gulick,  More- Jones  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  C.  W.  Johnson,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.;  H.  A.  Wentworth,  American  Zinc  Lead  &  Smelting 
Co.,  New  York;  F.  L.  Antisell,  Raritan  Copper  Works, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.;  G.  M.  Fritch,  American  Brass  Co., 
Kenosha,  Wis. 


Exhibit  of  Equipment  for  the  Foundry  Industry 

Leading  Points  of  Products  Shown  in  Boston 
Last  Week  for  the  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops 


THE  Foundry  Exhibition  that  held  so  large  a  part  of 
the  interest  of  the  visitors  to  the  joint  convention 
of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Metalg  at  Boston,  will  pass  into 
history  as  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  annals  of  the 


foundry  industry.  Its  chief  interest  lay  not  alone  in 
the  new  products  shown,  but  also  in  the  excellence 
of  the  decorations  and  in  the  increased  number  of 
exhibitors  who  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  would  hardly 
have  dreamed  that  a  foundry  or  a  foundry  manager 
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would  be  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the  time  and 
expense  involved  in  some  of  the  exhibits  this  year. 

New  products  were  fewer  in  number  than  in  former 
years.  Various  causes  contributed  to  this  condition. 
Transportation  difficulties  delayed  new  machinery  that 
would  have  been  shown,  but  the  great  pressure  of  the 
past  year  for  increased  production  has  temporarily  put 
a  stop  to  new  development,  especially  in  machinery 
lines.  Several  of  the  exhibits  suffered  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  is  now  absorbing  most  of  the 
output  and  most  of  the  energy  of  builders  of  equipment. 

The  daily  program  in  one  respect  emphasized  the 
war  spirit.  Each  morning  the  American,  British  and 
French  flags  were  unfurled  to  the  martial  strains  of 
bugles  blown  by  members  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Flown 
from  hollow  staffs,  they  rippled  in  breezes  created  by 
General  Electric  blowers  and  the  American  flag  shone 
resplendent  in  the  rays  of  a  Western  Electric-Davis 
floodlight  thrown  upon  it  from  the  nearby  booth  of  the 
American  Lighting  Co.  Flowers  and  potted  plants 
made  a  scene  of  beauty  where  the  uninitiated  had  ex- 
pected to  .see  a  dull  and  drab  array  of  machines,  pig 


Another  new  machine  shown  by  the  same  company 
was  a  jolt  stripper.  This  machine  utilizes  but  one 
piston  to  jolt  and  draw  the  pattern.  In  the  stripping 
operation  the  flask  is  raised  to  its  full  height  by  four 
rods  and  the  pattern  is  drawn  by  exhausting  the  air 
from  the  cylinder.  Spring-actuated  dogs  automatically 
engage  milled  slots  in  the  four  steel  stripping  rods. 
The  machine  has  no  auxiliary  cylinders  and  no  bell 
cranks  or  levers  and  an  extra  long  guide  permits  ex- 
treme pattern  draft. 

The  Herman  Pneumatic  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is 
making  a  jar-squeeze  machine,  either  portable  or  sta- 
tionary, which  is  operated  by  a  single  cylinder  for  both 
jarring  and  squeezing,  has  an  automatic  control  valve 
and  also  has  an  improved  locking  device  to  provide 
rapid  and  easy  adjustment  of  the  sqeezing  head.  It 
has  a  single  piece  base  and  resilient  jarring  surfaces. 
The  company  also  showed  two  sizes  of  plain  jarring 
machines. 

An  interesting  machine  developed  especially  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co,  was  shown  by  Henry  E,  Pridmore, 
Chicago,     This  is  a  jolt-stripper  in  which  the  jolting 


Urand  Hall.  Part  of  Which  Is  Here  Shown,  Was  One  of  the  Four  General  Division.s  of  the  Exhibit 


iron,    coke,    sand    and    the    usual    foundry    equipment. 
Even  the  working  exhibits  were  made  attractive. 

In  this  review  we  can  only  emphasize  the  products 
which  were  new  to  the  foundry  craft  or  new  to  the 
delegates  because  they  had  not  been  shown  in  former 
exhibitions.  Simplification  of  operation,  refinement  of 
construction  and  increased  protection  of  moving  parts 
against  the  attrition  of  sand  and  dirt  were  new  talking 
points. 

Molding  Machines 

A  new  machine  shown  by  the  American  Molding 
Machine  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  was  of  the  jolt  rock- 
over  type.  The  rock-over  feature  is  new.  The  mold 
rocks  up  on  a  center  at  the  foot  of  the  rocker  arm,  but 
as  it  begins  to  descend  an  auxiliary  arm  automatically 
takes  up  the  load  on  a  second  center,  doing  away  with 
springs  entirely.  An  automatic  latch  and  an  oil-bal- 
ancing cylinder  play  their  part  in  controlling  the  rock- 
ing operation.  The  rocker  arm  clears  the  table  so 
that  a  5-ft,  mold  can  be  made  on  a  3-ft,  table.  After 
the  mold  is  turned  over  it  rests  upon  a  hinged  socket 
member  which  automatically  compensates  for  any 
irregularities  of  the  flask  or  mold  and  does  away  with 
the  need  for  any  hand  leveling  operation,  A  single 
cylinder  performs  both  the  jolt  and  drawing  operations 
and  the  mold  is  balanced  at  the  center  so  that  little 
force  is  required  to  rock  it  over. 


mechanism  is  motor  driven  and  the  stripping  plate 
operated  by  air.  The  gears  actuating  the  jolting  mech- 
anism run  in  oil  and  the  control  of  speed  is  by  means 
of  a  friction  clutch.  Four  4-in.  air  cylinders  perform 
the  stripping  operation  and  the  size  shown  has  a  6-in. 
draft.  The  pattern  shown  on  the  machine  was  a  Ford 
housing.  A  sectionalized  aluminum  model  of  an  elec- 
tric jolt-ramming  machine  aroused  much  interest.  Sev- 
eral other  models  of  the  well-known  line  of  this  com- 
pany were  in  operation  and  a  variety  of  castings  were 
shown. 

The  William  H.  Nicholls  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
had  in  operation  a  combination  jolt-squeeze-stripping 
plate  machine  in  which  the  pattern  was  drawn  by  a 
gravity  device.  A  power  squeezer  and  a  jolt-squeezer 
were  also  in  operation.  This  exhibit  was  to  have  in- 
cluded a  jolt-squeezer  with  a  new  rollover  device,  but 
this  particular  machine  was  lost  in  transit — a  fate 
which  marred  several  other  exhibits.  This  exhibitor 
also  showed  daily  in  a  nearby  theater  a  film  of  molding 
and  foundry  operations  in  several  foundries. 

A  power  squeezer  shown  by  the  Berkshire  Mfg.  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  equipped  with  an  air  vibrator,  an 
improved  knee  valve,  and  has  as  a  special  feature  a 
hinged  lift  for  rolling  the  cope  out  of  the  way  so  that 
the  pattern  plate  can  be  removed  for  core  setting  and 
the  cope  returned  to  position. 

The  United  States  Molding  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland, 
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A  Glass  House  Was  Used  to  Illustrate  the  Efficiency  of  Auto- 
matic Sprinklers 

Ohio,  besides  its  regular  line  of  plain  and  combination 
machines,  exhibited  a  new  jolt,  pattern-drawing  machine 
used  in  connection  with  a  stripper. 

One  of  the  most  unique  machines  exhibited  was 
shown  by  the  E.  J.  Woodison  Co.,  Detroit.  This  was  a 
new  type,  all  motor-driven  machine  with  the  motor 
mounted  on  a  column  placed  beside  the  table.  The  roll- 
over is  operated  by  a  cable  running  on  a  drum  on  the 
cam-wheel  shaft.  The  jolt  is  produced  by  a  cam-wheel 
mechanism  and  a  special  feature  of  the  machine  is  a 
dial  registering  the  number  of  blows.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  device,  in  connection  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
other  features  of  the  machine,  enables  it  to  be  operated 
by  a  man  of  the  handy-man  type  as  the  pattern  can  be 
marked  with  the  number  of  blows  necessary  for  correct 
ramming  and  no  experimental  work  is  required  the 
next  time  the  pattern  is  put  into  use.  The  pattern  is 
drawn  by  a  socket  wrench  attached  to  a  shaft,  this 
operation  being  done  after  the  mold  is  rolled  over. 

The  Mumf  ord  Molding  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  showed 
only  a  model  of  its  plain  squeezing  machine  with  a 
variety  of  drawings  of  its  latest  model,  but  announced 
that  it  has  three  new  machines  under  development  and 
expects  to  place  the  first  of  these  on  the  market  in 
about  three  months. 

Richey,  Browne  &  Donald,  Inc.,  Maspeth,  N.  Y., 
showed  a  roller-ramming  machine.  The  machine  in 
operation  was  a  small  model  and  a  similar  model  of  the 
company's  sand  handling  apparatus  was  also  displayed 
in  operation. 

Comprehensive  exhibits  of  their  varied  lines  of  plain 
and  combination  machines  were  also  made  by  the  Os- 
born  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland;  the  Arcade  Mfg.  Co.,  Free- 
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port,  111.;  the  Midland  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  and  the 
B.  &  B.  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Many  of  these 
machines  had  minor  improvements  added  in  the  year. 
Details  of  these  and  other  exhibits  appeared  in  the  Sept. 
20  issue  of  The  Iron  Age.  The  International  Molding 
Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  E.  H.  Mumford  Co., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  showed  photographs  of  the  machines 
made  by  them.  Vibrators  were  shown  by  the  Malleable 
Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn.;  the  Federal  Foun- 
dry Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  the  Buckeye  Products 
Co. 

Sand  Blasting  Apparatus 

The  magnitude  of  the  sand-blasting  exhibits  rarely 
failed  to  create  comment  by  visitors.  The  big  machines, 
many  of  them  in  operation,  were  an  unfailing  source 
of  interest  and  the  many  varieties  displayed  were  in 
themselves  indicative  of  the  fast-growing  importance 
of  this  method  of  cleaning  castings.  The  trend  toward 
sand-blasting  equipment  which  permits  the  operator  to 
perform  his  work  without  exposure  to  the  dust  was 
manifest.  Even  if  the  actual  exhibits  had  failed  to 
carry  conviction  of  the  possibilities  of  the  apparatus, 
the  photographic  evidence  of  the  large  installations 
in  some  of  the  most  famous  foundries  of  the  country 
could  not  have  failed  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  pos- 
sible users. 

In  the  "Humane"  sand  blast  room,  shown  by  the 
American  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  New  York,  the  work 
is  loaded  upon  a  rotary  table  and  the  operator,  while 
viewing  the  work  through  a  bronze  screen,  directs  the 
sand  stream  upon  it  from  a  nozzle  inserted  through  a 
split  rubber  curtain.  Another  new  machine,  not  before 
shown  by  this  company,  is  an  automatic  sand  blast 
tumbling  barrel.  This  is  a  self-contained  unit  operat- 
ing on  the  pressure  system  which  is  claimed  to  produce 
a  large  saving  in  air  consumption.  The  sand  tank 
is  located  in  a  pit  below  the  machine  and  there  is  no 
elevating  system  required.  An  automatic  filling  valve 
is  a  special  feature.  When  the  machine  is  in  operation 
the  air  pressure  closes  this  valve,  but  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  ceases,  the  valve  automatically  opens  and  per- 
mits the  sand  to  flow  from  the  hopper  into  the  tank. 
An  automatic  release  valve  permits  the  air  to  exhaust 
from  the  sand  tank  when  the  machine  is  not  in  opera- 
tion, thus  preventing  clogging  of  the  blast  lines.  Other 
standard  types  of  sand  blast  equipment  were  also 
shown. 

The  New  Haven  Sand  Blast  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
besides  showing  its  sand  blast  barrels,  exhibited  a  new 
type  of  mixing  valve  in  which  the  sand  entered  through 
two  ports  in  the  side  of  the  mixing  chamber  instead 
of  the  top,  thereby  eliminating  the  possibility  of  choking 
the  valve  by  an  excessive  accumulation  of  sand  in  the 
sand  feed  pipe. 

A  revolving-barrel  sand-blast  machine  was  shown  by 
the  Brown  Specialty  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago.  The  sand 
flows  by  gravity  from  the  main  hopper  to  the  auxiliary 
hoppers  and  thence  to  the  nozzles,  insuring  a  positive 
feed.  The  air  consumption  is  claimed  to  be  notably  low. 
Other  large  exhibits  of  sand  blast  equipment  were  made 
by  the  W.  W.  Sly  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland;  the  Mott  Sand 
Blast  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,;  the  Hoevel  Mfg, 
Corporation,  New  York;  the  J,  W.  Paxson  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  MacLeod  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Photographs  of  sand-blast  machinery  were  shown 
by  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey,  111., 
and  the  Pangborn  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Md.  The 
latter  exhibit  was  an  unusual  photographic  display,  as 
it  showed  not  only  enlarged  photographs  of  the  appa- 
ratus made  by  the  company  and  the  new  plant  in  which 
the  machines  are  built,  but  also  a  large  collection  of 
photographs  of  installations  in  foundries  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Especially  interesting  were  the  installa- 
tions at  the  plant  of  Isaac  G.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  a  view  of  the  dust  exhauster-arrester  at  the 
Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  which  exhausts  the  air 
from  eight  sand  blast  rooms,  separating  the  dust  and 
returning  the  air  directly  into  the  factory. 

Sand  blasting  materials  were  shown  by  the  Harrison 
Supply  Co.,  Boston;  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  the  Portage  Silica  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
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and  the  United  States  Silica  Co.,  Chicago.  W.  F. 
Stodder,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  displayed  the  Cyclone  sand 
blast  nozzle. 

Core  Ovens  and  Binders 

Several  exhibitors  proved  that  the  makers  of  core 
ovens  have  not  been  idle  the  past  year.  Several  new 
core  binders  also  made  their  appearance. 

The  oven  that  was  the  most  radical  departure  from 
the  ordinary  kind  was  located  in  the  exhibit  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  This  was  an  electrically  heated 
oven  made  by  the  Oven  Equipment  &  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  equipped  with  General  Electric  heat- 
ing elements.  A  close  control  of  temperature  is 
obtained  through  the  automatic  action  of  a  pyrometer 
made  by  the  Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
allowing  for  precise  baking  of  cores  of  varied  con- 
stituents for  special  purposes, 

A  new  exhibitor  was  the  G.  S.  Blodgett  Co.,  Inc., 
Burlington,  Vt.  Three  galvanized  sheet-steel  ovens 
with  air-cell  asbestos  linings  were  shown.  These  are 
designed  to  bum  either  gas  or  coal.  The  ovens  have 
been  employed  for  japanning  and  enameling. 

The  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Cleveland,  displayed  a 
combination  unit  of  a  Coleman  rolling  drawer  oven  and 
a  portable  rack  oven.  The  door  of  the  latter  section 
was  hung  on  a  separate  frame  and  one  locking  device 
locked  the  door  at  four  points  at  one  operation. 
Although  only  1  in.  thick,  it  was  claimed  that  the  insu- 
lation was  equivalent  to  10  in.  of  firebrick. 

A  core  oven  displayed  by  the  W.  W.  Sly  Mfg.  Co., 
Cleveland,  included  two  units  of  six  8-in.  drawers  each. 
A  special  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  by  the  removal 
of  a  few  parts  drawers  of  any  required  height  can  be 
substituted  for  the  8-in.  drawers.  The  grids  roll  on 
small  trucks,  the  axles  of  the  trucks  traveling  in  slots 
in  the  grids.  The  trolleys  by  which  the  front  of  the 
drawers  is  supported  have  roller  bearings  and  have 
three  wheels.  An  exhibit  of  its  Acme  core  ovens  was 
made  by  the  Monarch  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Three  new  core  binders  were  the  Kordek  brand, 
displayed  by  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  New 
York;  the  Corul  brand,  shown  by  the  Swan  &  Finch 
Co.,  New  York;  and  the  Argentine  brand  shown  by  the 
Werner  G.  Smith  Co.,  Cleveland.  New  forms  of  vent 
waxes  for  cores  were  shown  by  the  United  Compound 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sand   Handling   Equipment 

The  Sand  Mixing  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  had  its 
older  type  of  traveling  machine  in  active  operation 
most  of  the  time,  but  had  also  on  display  a  new  ma- 
chine that  is  a  departure  in  many  respects  from  the 
former  model.  It  has  a  device  for  piling  the  sand 
alongside  of  a  bench  or  machine  after  cutting. 

In  the  exhibit  of  the  Great  Western  Mfg.  Co., 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  in  the  last  two  days  of  the  conven- 
tion, appeared  a  new  type  of  gyratory  riddle  designed 
to  be  swung  from  a  column  or  wall  on  a  hinged  bracket 
to  permit  riddling  directly  over  a  mold.  This  machine 
is  hardly  out  of  the  development  stage  yet,  but  its 
designers  foresee  for  it  a  field  auxiliary  to  that  of 
the  various  types  of  gyratory  riddles  of  which  this 
company  is'  one  of  the  prominent  makers.  Electric  sand 
shakers  were  also  shown  by  the  Champion  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Chicago;  Brown  Specialty  Machinery  Co., 
Chicago,  and  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago. 
A  large  sand  muller  was  shown  in  operation  by  the 
National  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago.  Its  well-known 
core  sand  mixer  was  shown  in  operation  by  the  Bly- 
stone  Mfg.  Co.,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  A  special  type 
of  sand  handling  machine  was  shown  in  a  small  oper- 
ating model  by  Richie,  Browne  &  Donald,  Inc.,  Maspeth, 
N.  Y. 

Molding,  facing  and  core  sands  were  shown  by  sev- 
eral ejihibitors,  both  producers  and  supply  houses.  The 
Albany  Sand  &  Supply  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  gained  much 
attention  by  its  exhibit  of  a  Crawford  range,  cast  in 
Albany  sand  by  the  Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston. 
The  J.  W.  Paxson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  drew  attention  to 
the  mechanical  methods  of  sand  production  at  various 
banks  controlled  by  the  company  by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic projectorscope. 


Conveying  Equipment 

Man  shortage  has  aroused  an  interest  in  conveying 
equipment  to-day  that  is  probably  as  great  as  in  that 
of  any  other  part  of  a  modern  foundry  equipment. 

One  of  the  new  things  shown  was  a  light  capacity 
hoist  made  by  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co., 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  fill  the  need  for  a  hoist  to  lift 
loads  a  little  too  heavy  for  one  man,  but  too  light  for 
the  economical  use  of  the  standard  larger  types  of 
hoists.  The  hoist  shown  was  designed  especially  for 
cleaning  and  core  room  use  and  is  made  in  three  sizes, 
500-lb.,  1000-lb.  and  2000-lb. 

The  Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
had  an  exhibit  of  pendant  vertical  cylinder  air  hoists; 
a  horizontal  rope  compounded  cylinder  air  hoist  sus- 
pended from  single  I-beam  trolleys;  a  single  I-beam 
hand-operated  bridge  crane  with  trolley,  and  a  single 
I-beam  bracket  jib  crane.  The  Whiting  Foundry 
Equipment  Co ,  Harvey,  111.,  showed  one  of  its  latest 
improved  designs  of  electric  crane  trolley  which  has 
all  geaiing  inclosed.  Cyclone  high-speed  chain  blocks 
were  displayed  by  the  Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, in  connection  with  Matchless  trolleys. 

The  Abell-Howe  Co.,  Chicago,  had  in  operation  an 
American  electric  hoist  and  made  a  special  feature  of 
the  Howe  detachable-tongue  one-man  trucks.  American 
high-speed  chain  and  Union  pressed  steel  rivetless  chain 
were  also  included  in  this  exhibit.  The  Lewis-Shepard 
Co.,  Boston,  showed  the  varied  uses  and  large  capacity 
of  the  Jacklift  master  trucks.  The  Lamson  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, had  a  special  installation  of  its  gravity  roller  con- 
veyors adapted  for  carrying  molds,  cores,  castings,  pig 
iron,  etc.  In  connection  with  this  was  shown  its  booster 
type  of  conveyor  designed  to  elevate  material  to  a 
height  necessary  to  give  a  good  pitch  for  the  gravity 
roller  conveyor,  or  to  convey  materials  from  one  floor 
to  another.  Another  part  of  this  display  was  an 
exhibit  of  the  Lamson  pneumatic  carrier  system  for 
conveying  messages  and  reports.  The  Hayward  Co., 
New  York,  had  a  set  of  photographic  views  of  its  Hay- 
ward  buckets. 

General  Foundry  Equipment  and  Supplies 

As  usual,  the  displays  of  foundry  supplies  were 
numerous  and  varied.  As  was  to  have  been  expected, 
the  larger  displays  were  by  local  exhibitors,  many 
from  distant  cities  turning  their  booths  into  rest  rooms 
and  showing  little  except  photographs  and  literature. 

The  Cutter  &  Wood  Supply  Co.,  Boston,  had  a  com- 
prehensive display  of  the  many  lines  of  foundry  equip- 
ment, tools  and  materials  of  which  they  are  agents. 
The  S.  Obermayer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  occupied  a 
large  space  and  showed  a  variety  of  small  supplies  as 
well  as  power  and  foot-power  sprue  cutters,  rosin  mill 
and  other  machinery.  The  J.  W.  Paxson  Co.,  as  a  part 
of  its  display,  had  a  new  tool  called  a  "core  buster." 
This  tool  is  air-driven  and  its  special  feature  is  a 
clutch  to  hold  the  tool  in  a  fixed  relation  to  the  cylinder 
when  in  operation  digging  out  cores.  Stanley  Doggett, 
Inc.,  New  York,  made  a  special  display  of  Facamold,  a 
facing  compound  composed  of  graphitic  soapstone, 
which  it  is  claimed  will  do  the  work  of  graphite  at 
considerably  less  cost. 

[Pressure  on  space  makes  it  necessary  to  hold  for 
next  week's  issue  a  review  of  the  machinery  and  other 
exhibits.] 


Because  of  lack  of  coal  for  its  by-product  coke  plant, 
one-half  of  the  Cleveland  plant  of  Corrigan,  McKinney 
&  Co.  has  been  shut  down  for  more  than  a  week  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  an  early  resumption.  One-half 
of  the  coke  ovens,  102  ovens,  are  thus  out,  two  blast 
furnaces  are  banked,  and  six  of  the  open-hearth  fur- 
naces are  not  in  operation. 


The  Smiley  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  has  removed  from  120 
Broadway  to  larger  offices  at  111  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  will  occupy  rooms  916-918  at  this  address.  The 
company  has  recently  increased  its  capital  from  $100,- 
000  to  $1,000,000. 
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Steel  Resales  and  Commissions 

The  machinery  involved  first  and  last  in  carry- 
ing out  the  new  Government  program  on  iron  and 
steel  prices  is  highly  complex.  In  formulating  a 
schedule  of  rules  that  shall  apply  to  sales  of  iron 
and  steel  by  others  than  producers,  the  Government 
will  have  to  recognize  that  these  factors  are  divided 
into  different  classes  and  that  no  one  rule  will  apply 
to  all.  These  middle  interests  or  selling  agents 
must  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  by 
which  business  is  conducted. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  have  not  thus 
far  addressed  themselves  seriously  to  this  subject. 
In  copper,  in  coke,  in.  pig  iron  and  in  steel  they  have 
negotiated  only  with  producers,  and  hints  that  have 
been  dropped  indicate  that  the  importance  of  other 
classes  of  business  men  in  these  industries  has  not 
been  fully  grasped.  For  instance,  the  announce- 
ment a  fortnight  ago  regarding  the  agreement  on 
copper  contained  the  statement  that  the  copper  pro- 
ducers "would  take  the  necessary  measures,  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  for  the 
distribution  of  the  copper  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  speculators  who  would  increase 
the  price  to  the  public."  Again,  during  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  Washington  authorities  and 
the  steel  producers  the  question  was  asked  steel  pro- 
ducers whether  it  would  be  (V:asible  to  eliminate 
sales  of  steel  to  jobbers. 

It  is  of  the  utmo.'st  in-portancc  that  Washington 
should  recognize  that  a  rule  applicable  to  one  class 
of  business  may  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  an- 
other class.  Thus  there  is  no  relation  whatever 
between  the  dealer  in  coke  and  the  dealer  in  steel 
bars  or  plates.  Either  may  be  called  a  dealer  or  a 
jobber,  but  there  is  the  additional  divergence  that 
in  coke  there  has  commonly  been  business  done  on 
a  brokerage  basis,  whereas  in  steel  bars  there  is 
practically  no  brokerage  business. 

One  of  the  primary  distinctions  to  be  made  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  method  in  which  the  business  is 
done  and  the  means  adopted  for  providing  compen- 
sation for  the  service  rendered  to  industry.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  coke  there  is  the  factor  who  operates 
in  furnace  coke  practically  as  a  broker,  buying  at 
one  price  and  selling  at  another,  the  difference  be- 


tween the  prices  being  tacitly  recognized  as  a  brok- 
erage even  though  it  is  not  thought  of  in  terms  of 
a  percentage,  the  sales  being  made  indiscriminately 
to  one  blast  furnace  or  another,  while  there  is  also 
the  dealer  in  foundry  coke,  who  transacts  business 
in  technically  the  same  manner,  but  really  has  his 
regular  customers,  who  always  buy  through  him. 
In  pig  iron  the  factor  sometimes  acts  purely  as  a 
merchant,  buying  at  one  time  and  selling  at  an- 
other, while  in  other  cases  the  factor  is  sales  agent 
for  a  furnace,  with  or  without  exclusive  territory, 
and  is  paid  a  commission,  which  in  essence  is  in  the 
same  category  as  the  salary  that  would  be  paid  a 
sales  manager.  Then  there  is  the  jobber  in  steel 
products,  who  is  in  substance  a  dealer,  with  his 
goods  behind  the  counter. 

In  the  matter  of  prices  there  is  a  wide  range. 
The  coke  dealer  or  broker  may  frequently  buy  at 
an  inside  price,  somewhat  lower  than  that  at  which 
the  coke  operator  would  sell  direct  to  a  consumer, 
while  the  jobber  in  steel  products  frequently  pays 
a  higher  price  than  that  at  which  the  mill  sells 
direct  to  a  large  consumer.  It  is  the  usual  case 
in  a  rising  market  that  the  mills  sell  bars,  sheets, 
etc.,  for  shorter  periods  to  jobbers  than  to  manu- 
facturing consumers,  and  thus  the  jobber  pays  the 
higher  price,  yet  his  business  is  profitable  because 
he  renders  service  by  furnishing  deliveries. 

There  is  normally  much  more  speculation  in  the 
ncn-ferrous  metals  than  in  iron  and  steel  commodi- 
ties. It  is  important  that  speculation  be  prevented, 
but  it  could  easily  occur  that  restrictions  quite 
necessary  in  the  case  of  one  commodity  would  work 
great  injury  in  the  case  of  another  commodity. 
It  is  conceivable,  for  instance,  that  if  copper  pro- 
ducers were  forced  to  sell  to  all  inquirers  at  231/2 
cents  the  supplies  would  be  bought  up  by  specula- 
tors and  the  price  to  the  public  would  be  increased. 
There  is  no  such  prospect  in  the  case  of  steel  bars 
and  very  little  prospect  in  the  case  of  pig  iron. 

The  great  class  of  business  men  who  are  neither 
producers  nor  consumers  of  coke,  pig  iron  and  steel 
products  have  been  puzzled,  since  price-fixing  be- 
gan, to  determine  what  treatment  is  to  be  accorded 
them,  and  what  restrictions  there  will  be  upon 
their  activities.  The  manner  in  which  the  prices 
on  iron  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  bars,  shapes  and  plates 
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were  announced  at  Washington  has  tended  to  in- 
crease the  confusion,  as  these  commodities  were 
mentioned  together,  as  if  the  prices  for  them  had 
been  reached  in  the  same  manner,  whereas  the  legal 
fact  is  that  the  Administration  had  full  power, 
under  the  Lever  act,  to  fix  the  price  of  coke,  where- 
as in  the  case  of  the  other  commodities  it  depended 
upon  a  mutual  agreement.  Coke  dealers  naturally 
concluded  that  it  would  be  illegal  for  them  to 
sell  coke  at  a  price  higher  than  $6  but  assurances 
from  Washington  indicate  that  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  charge  a  fair  commission. 

Some  dealers  in  pig  iron  at  once  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  improper  for  them  to 
sell  pig  iron  at  higher  than  the  prescribed  prices, 
although  they  were  not  parties  to  the  agreement, 
and  when  the  Government  has  no  authority  to  pun- 
ish a  violation  of  the  price  agreement,  on  the  part 
of  a  producer,  it  certainly  has  no  authority  to  ques- 
tion the  sale  of  pig  iron  by  a  merchant  or  a  con- 
sumer. The  motive  of  such  holders  of  pig  iron  who 
refrain  from  selling  may  be  one  of  patriotism,  a 
desire  to  further  the  general  work  in  which  the 
Government  is  engaged.  It  is  not  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  business  that  all  such  transactions  should 
be  foregone,  and  there  should  be  regulations  where- 
by desirable  business  will  be  encouraged  and  en- 
abled to  pay  its  way. 

The  normal  function  of  one  who  transacts  busi- 
ness in  a  commodity  which  he  neither  produces  nor 
consumes  is  that  of  finding  the  buyer  effecting 
the  sale.  When  he  is  paid  for  the  service  he  is  paid, 
in  essence,  by  the  former  owner,  not  the  new  owner. 
In  recent  times  in  the  turning  of  trade  practice 
upside  down  this  man  frequently  has  been  paid 
for  buying  the  commodity.  Necessarily,  in  the 
reform  in  the  market  that  has  been  undertaken,  he 
must  be  set  back  to  his  original  position  and  made 
to  perform  his  normal  function.  In  the  case  of 
coke,  the  price  of  which  is  absolutely  fixed,  the  com- 
mission must  in  future  come  from  the  coke  pro- 
ducer, unless  the  Government  should  establish  a 
dealer's  margin,  and  latest  advices  are  that  this 
probably  will  be  done.  Unlike  the  case  of  furnace 
coke,  the  great  bulk  of  the  foundry  coke  is  sold 
through  dealers,  and  in  fixing  the  necessary  differ- 
ential between  furnace  coke  and  foundry  coke  the 
Government  should  recognize  this  fact  and  make 
the  differential  sufficient  to  include  the  dealer's 
compensation. 

The  jobber  in  steel  products  stands  in  a  totally 
different  position.  He  buys  at  what  is  essentially 
a  wholesale  price  and  sells  at  what  is  essentially  a 
retail  price.  Government  prices  being  fixed  are 
nothing  to  him  except  as  buying  prices,  and  one  of 
the  uncertainties  of  this  jobber  is  whether  he  will 
even  be  enabled  to  buy  at  the  fixed  price.  If  the 
problem  of  the  jobber  is  attacked  scientifically  and 
upon  the  principles  of  good  business,  the  matter  of 
distribution  will  be  found  to  be  of  prime  impor- 
tance. The  general  public  must  be  protected 
against  the  condition  of  prices  being  fixed,  and 
there  being  no  place  at  which  a  purchase  can  be 
made,  and  that  part  of  the  public  which  normally 
buys  from  the  jobber  must  be  protected  by  the 
jobber  being  furnished  the  material  for  distribu- 
tion.    The   Priority   Board   should  work  hand ,  in 


hand  with  the  producers  and  should  also  be  recep- 
tive to  the  representations  that  may  be  made  by 
buyers,  the  distributers  as  well  as  the  manufactur- 
ing consumers. 


Coke  a  Dominant  Factor 

Nothing  has  been  clearer  than  that  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  in  the  past  ten  months  or  more  has 
been  simply  a  function  of  the  production  of  coke. 
The  statistics  have  shown  that  since  our  production 
last  October  at  the  rate  of  113,189  tons  of  coke 
and  anthracite  iron  daily,  or  41,000,000  tons  a  year, 
including  charcoal  iron,  the  production  has  been 
less  than  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  available. 
Half  a  dozen  new  furnaces  were  completed  soon 
enough  thereafter  to  have  made  a  distinct  impres- 
sion upon  the  total  output,  and  yet,  in  general, 
production  has  been  markedly  less,  month  by 
month,  than  the  output  a  year  earlier. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  $6  coke 
price  fixed  last  week  by  the  President,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  quite  high  relative  to  the  price  that  hadl 
previously  been  fixed  upon  bituminous  coal;  but 
the  whole  operation  of  marshalling  industries  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  war  is  one  of  give  and  take, 
and  if  a  $6  price  encourages  the  production  of 
coke  the  vital  element  is  given  proper  recognition. 
There  has  been  an  interesting  divergence  of  opin- 
ion expressed  as  to  whether  the  fixing  of  this  price,, 
to  supplant  the  very  fancy  prices  formerly  ob- 
tained, will  operate  in  itself  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  production. 

One  principle  should  be  accepted — that  when 
the  blast  furnacemen  and  steel  producers  have  so 
freely  consented  to  a  radical  reduction  in  their 
selling  prices,  they  should  have  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  Government  agencies,  to  the  extreme  limit, 
in  the  direction  of  their  output  being  increased. 
Their  profit  per  ton  is  substantially  fixed  by  the 
price  agreement  entered  into,  and  their  tonnage 
should  now  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  both  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  as  a. 
measure  of  economic  justice  to  the  iron  and  steell 
producers,  for  steel  production  has  suffered  just 
as  pig  iron  production  has  suflfered. 

Apart  from  considerations  growing  out  of  the 
price  regulation  there  are  prospects  of  a  material 
increase  in  coke  production  through  the  completion 
of  additional  by-product  ovens  in  various  districts,, 
the  most  important  single  operation  being  the  Steel 
Corporation's  plant  at  Clairton,  the  first  unit  of 
which  is  expected  shortly  to  be  in  service.  There 
is  reason  to  hope  that  the  close  of  the  Lake  coal 
shipping  season  will  result  in  better  coal  supplies, 
so  that  all  by-product  ovens  may  be  fully  served 
with  coal.  Given  an  adequate  supply  of  coke,  the 
blast  furnaces  can  probably  produce  pig  iron  at 
the  rate  of  about  42,000,000  tons  a  year,  in  the 
long  run,  against  the  average  of  about  39,000,000 
tons  this  year.  One  threatening  element  is  that 
with  the  frequent  bankings  that  have  had  to  be 
resorted  to  of  late,  furnace  linings  have  been  abused 
and  many  furnaces  will  not  show  the  tonnage  per 
lining  they  have  achieved  in  the  past.  Relining- 
jobs  are  particularly  difficult  at  this  time. 
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The  Machine-Tool  Industry  and  the  War 

The  tax  upon  the  machine-tool  industry  of  the 
country  resulting  from  the  tremendous  war  pro- 
gram of  the  nation  is  beyond  all  precedent.  The 
volume  of  purchases  to  equip  munition  plants  which 
took  Allied  war  contracts  in  1915  and  1916  was  ex- 
ceptional, but  it  has  been  surpassed  or  soon  will  be 
by  the  demands  which  have  arisen  since  our  Gov- 
ernment declared  war. 

The  recent  announcement  from  Washington  that 
the  machine-tool  requirements  of  new  ordnance 
plants  would  approximate  $25,000,000  is  but  one 
concrete  measure  of  present  huge  demands.  The 
purchases  of  machine  tools  for  the  airplane  program 
alone  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars,  while  the 
making  of  projectiles,  shells,  rifles,  machine  guns, 
ammunition,  gun  carriages  and  mounts,  marine  en- 
gines, gun  sights  and  submarine  periscopes — all 
apart  from  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  program  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  merchant-ship  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Shipping  Board — have  com- 
bined to  create  an  unprecedented  situation  in  the 
machine-tool  trade. 

Rising  costs  have  kept  pace  with  increasing  de- 
mands until  now  some  tools  are  selling  at  two  or 
three  times  their  normal  value.  In  most  instances 
prices  to-day  represent  higher  cost  of  labor  and 
raw  materials,  but  fictitious  values  are  not  unknown 
and  are  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
consumers  have  been  bidding  against  each  other  for 
tools  of  which  there  is  a  marked  scarcity.  Prices 
have  also  been  inflated  by  speculation,  which  the 
builders  have  vainly  sought  to  prevent. 

Deliveries,  too,  have  been  advanced  farther  and 
farther  by  the  preference  given  to  Government  or- 
ders, so  that  manufacturers  now  engaged  on  Gov- 
ernment work  must  wait  a  year  to  two  years  for 
some  much-needed  tools.  Indeed,  the  situation  has 
become  a  desperate  one  for  a  good  many  manufac- 
turers, some  having  deliberately  sought  Government 
contracts  in  the  hope  that  thereby  they  might  re- 
ceive special  treatment  in  the  matter  of  machine- 
tool  deliveries. 

With  machine-tool  plants  loaded  up  with  orders 
for  many  months  ahead,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Government  plans  have  been  carried  out  with  so 
little  interruption.  So  many  tools  have  been  com- 
mandeered for  Government  work  that  machine-tool 
men  themselves  have  been  wondering  how  future  re- 
quirements are  to  be  taken  care  of.  As  there  are 
few  tools  left  to  commandeer,  questions  of  priority 
must  now  arise  with  greater  frequency. 

When  representative  tool  builders  were  hastily 
summoned  to  New  York  recently  to  submit  proposi- 
tions on  a  thousand  tools  for  a  Government  airplane 
motor  plant  in  France,  the  query,  "Where  will  the 
Government  get  the  tools?"  was  general;  but  the 
situation  was  met  successfully,  as  previous  ones 
have  been  and  the  tools  were  obtained  in  the  .shortest 
time  on  record  for  such  a  large  order.  This  work 
took  priority  over  many  other  Government  projects 
and  in  many  instances  deliveries  in  30  days  were 
required. 

Production  of  tools,  while  not  keeping  pace  with 
demand,  has  been  quickened  to  a  large  extent.  Vari- 
ous means  have  been  employed — night  shifts, 
bonuses  for  overtime  and  larger  individual  produc- 


tion, also  the  "farming  out"  of  work.  The  result 
is  that  the  nation's  output  of  machine  tools  has 
been  doubled  and  possibly  in  exceptional  instances 
trebled  in  volume. 

Many  of  the  plants  for  which  machine  tools  are 
now  required  in  such  large  numbers  are  admittedly 
but  temporary.  They  will  be  dismantled  after  the 
war,  as  some  Canadian  munitions  plants  are  already 
being  dismantled.  The  condition  of  the  machine- 
tool  trade  after  the  war,  therefore,  is  a  matter  to 
which  builders  are  giving  serious  thought,  as  they 
have  done  for  the  past  two  years  whenever  peace 
talk  was  in  the  air.  It  is  certain  that  thousands 
of  machine  tools  will  be  thrown  upon  the  second- 
hand market  when  war  demands  have  ceased;  but 
this  does  not  greatly  disturb  makers,  for  at  the 
same  time  there  are  indications  that  prosperity  for 
the  machinery  trade  will  last  for  at  least  a  few 
years  after  the  war. 

Considering  the  domestic  situation  first,  it  seems 
probable  to  many  in  the  trade  that  there  will  be  a 
good  demand  after  the  war  for  tools,  both  from 
those  now  engaged  on  Government  work  and  those 
not  so  engaged.  The  first  class  are  driving  their 
equipment  hard,  and  miich  of  it  must  be  replaced  by 
new  when  peace  readjustments  take  place.  Then 
there  are  certain  shops  which  have  bought  second- 
hand machinery  during  the  war  because  of  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  new  machines.  These  concerns 
will  doubtless  be  a  large  buying  factor  when  con- 
ditions get  back  to  normal.  Some  manufacturers, 
moreover,  are  not  reaping  golden  war  profits,  and, 
therefore,  are  not  able  to  pay  present  war  prices 
for  tools.  These  must  eventually  renew  their  equip- 
ment. 

Large  foreign  buying  is  also  counted  on  as  a 
factor  after  the  war.  At  present  there  are  many 
unfilled  orders  from  abroad.  Even  before  the  em- 
bargo, American  builders  of  tools  were  indifferent 
to  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  inquiry,  but  this  must 
be  taken  care  of  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  assur- 
ance of  shipments. 

From  the  machine-tool  builders'  point  of  view, 
the  situation  presents  very  satisfactory  aspects, 
with  raw  material  costs  as  the  most  serious  of  the 
unfavorable  circumstances.  Government  work  seems 
likely  to  keep  plants  going  to  capacity  for  a  year  or 
more  regardless  of  the  duration  of  the  war. 
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Helping  the  Enemy 

To  the  Editor — In  the  editorial  in  the  issue  of  Sept. 
13  entitled  "Playing  Into  Enemy  Hands,"  The  Iron 
Age  suggests  that  the  advocates  of  the  metric  system 
are  ignorant  of  the  complexities  of  manufacture  and  of 
the  disastrous  effects  of  a  wholesale  change  in  shop 
standards. 

There  is  no  question  of  this  ignorance.  Let  anyone 
who  doubts  it  recall  the  names  of  those  prominent  in  the 
metric  organization  and  he  will  find  few  who  have  other 
than  professional  occupations.  Their  work  is  mostly  re- 
search. One  evidence  of  their  ignorance  of  the  complex- 
ities of  manufacture  has  recently  been  pointed  out  by  F. 
A.  Halsey.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  met- 
ricists  are  now  proposing  the  retention  of  our  actual  di- 
mensions, expressing  them  in  metrical  equivalents. 
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Dr.  Kunz  in  stating  that  "American  manufacturers 
and  American  soldiers,  if  called  for  service  in  France, 
would  encounter  grave  difficulties  because  of  this  lack  of 
a  unified  system  of  measurement"  has  grasped  only  half 
of  his  opportunity.  Certainly  he  should  advocate  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  French  language, 
for  what  is  more  lacking  among  the  Allies  on  the  west- 
ern or  any  other  front  than  a  unified  expression  of 
speech.  He  forgets  that  what  unifies  all  of  those  forces 
is  a  singleness  of  purpose,  and  this  will  overcome  all 
grave  difficulties.  H.  D.  Murphy. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1,  1917. 
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MACHINERY  CLUB  OPENS 

New  Chicago  Organization  Started  Under  Most 

Auspicious  Conditions 

The  formal  opening  of  the  club  rooms  of  the  Machin- 
ery Club  of  Chicago  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Sept. 
29,  the  event  being  the  fruition  of  hard  work  during 
18  months  by  a  small  group  of  machinery  and  supply 
men.  Their  efforts,  under  the  leadership  of  Clyde  W. 
Blakeslee,  of  the  Abrasive  Co.,  have  created  an  organi- 
zation with  over  500  members,  housed  in  comfortable 
and  attractive  quarters  in  Machinery  Hall,  Washington 
and  Clinton  streets.  A  dinner,  at  which  200  were 
seated,  followed  inspection  of  the  rooms.  Mr.  Blakes- 
lee, president  of  the  club,  presided,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  elicited  applause  by  reading  the  following 
telegrams: 

Ut>on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
club  rooms  of  the  Machinery  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Machinery 
Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  wishes  to  extend  cordial  greet- 
ings of  fellowship  and  good  will,  and  to  express  the  confident 
hope  that  your  effort  to  contribute  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  men  identified  with  the  machinery  interests 
of  the  great  city  of  Chicago  will  win  enduring  and  abounding 
success. 

The  Machinery  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Henry  Prentiss,  President. 

The  following  reply  was  sent: 

We,  the  members  of  the  Machinery  Club  of  Chicago,  desire 
most  sincerely  to  accept  your  very  kind  and  courteous  greet- 
ings. Please  rest  assured  we  appreciate  the  spirit  expressed 
by  the  New  York  Machinery  Club,  from  whose  origination 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  Machinery  Club  of  Chicago. 

Machinery  Club  of  Chicago, 
Clyde  W.   Blakeslee,   President. 

David  Ballard,  an  honorary  member,  who  formerly 
represented  the  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.  in  the 
Chicago  territory,  went  from  Washington  to  attend  the 
opening.  Called  upon  by  Mr.  Blakeslee,  he  made  a 
short  but  effective  speech.  By  a  standing  vote,  on  a 
resolution  offered  by  Herbert  Nunn,  Cleveland  Auto- 
matic Machine  Co.,  the  members  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  done  by  the  club's  officers  and  com- 
mittees. Mr.  Blakeslee,  in  responding,  said  no  city 
exceeds  Chicago  as  a  factor  in  the  distribution  of 
machine  tools.  For  the  club  he  asked  unstinted  support, 
saying  that  the  members  would  benefit  not  only  them- 
selves but  the  city.  He  spoke  of  the  many  discourage- 
ments encountered  in  the  work  of  organization,  but 
persistency  has  won,  and  the  roster  of  members  totaled 
522,  with  the  club  free  of  debt. 

Recognition  was  given  to  several  who  had  put  forth 
unusual  effort  to  make  the  club  a  success,  and  a  most 
popular  vote  was  that  making  Palme  (Dad)  Knudsen  a 
life  member  in  return  for  the  service  he  had  rendered. 
He  is  connected  with  L.  S.  Starrett  &  Co.  The  chief 
speaker  was  Henry  R.  Rathbone,  a  lawyer  of  Chicago, 
whose  patriotic  speech  aroused  enthusiasm.  A  telegram 
from  W.  H,  Taylor  was  read,  as  follows: 

As  president  of  The  Iron  Age  Publishing  Co.,  I  wish 
to  extend  congratulations  and  beat  wishes  to  the  Machinery 
Club  of  Chicago. 

The  club  has  been  presented  a  victrola  by  E.  L. 
Essley,  E.  L.  Essley  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago;  a  "grand- 
father" clock  by  Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  a  lamp  by  H.  A.  Stocker,  Stocker- 
Rumely-Wachs  Co.,  Chicago. 

Norton  A.  Booz,  Machinists'  Supply  Co.,  is  secre- 
tary and  F.  Le  Roy  Peterson,  Hendey  Machine  Co., 
chairman  of  the  house  committee. 
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Working  Out  the  Prices  of  Steel  Products 

Manufacturers  Preparing  a  Schedule  of  Pig  Iron  and  Finished  Materials 

Committees  of  Council  of  National  Defense  Have  Dissolved  and 
Now  Act  as  Members  of  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  — 
Many  Trade  Questions  Present  Difficulties  That  Will  Be  Overcome 

Work  is  being  pushed  vigorously  on  the  adjustment  of  prices  on  various  grades  of  pig  iron  and 
various  forms  of  semi-finished  and  finished  steel  products,  in  line  with  the  announcement  made  last  week 
at  Washington  of  Government  prices  on  iron  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  plates,  shapes  and  bars.  After  the  lists 
have  been  made,  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  will  confer  again  with  the  War  Industries  Board  and  it 
is  expected  that  prices  on  the  full  list  of  products  will  be  announced  by  the  President  next  week. 

An  important  development  in  the  co-operation  of  manufacturers  with  the  Government  is  that 
members  of  the  various  iron  and  steel  and  metal  committees  heretofore  connected  with  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  are  resigning  and  these  committees  will  go  out  of  existence.  So  far  as  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  are  concerned,  their  future  activities  will  be  in  the  direction  of  gathering  and  supplying 
information  and  they  will  act  as  committees  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


Iron  and  steel  manufacturers  have  been  engaged  in 
the  past  week  in  the  compilation  of  data  to  be  presented 
to  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Washington  and  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  fixing  prices  on  various  iron  and  steel 
products  not  contained  in  the  list  promulgated  on  Mon- 
day, Sept.  24.  The  members  of  the  steel  committee  were 
in  conference  in  New  York  on  Saturday,  Sept.  29,  and 
on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  The 
pig  iron  committee  met  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  and  an 
adjourned  session  was  held  on  Wednesday. 

As  stated  above,  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
are  no  longer  acting  as  subcommittees  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  The  question  of  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Lever  act  has  been  gone  over,  and  as  indi- 
cated in  another  column  Director  GiflFord  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  has  called  on  the  members  of  all 
committees  to  declare  in  writing  their  interest  in  vari- 
ous contracts  for  iron  and  steel  recently  made  with  the 
Government.  In  view  of  the  complication  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  such  declarations  and  because  of  the  question 
raised  as  to  the  compliance  with  the  Sherman  act,  it  was 
deemed  best  for  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  to  re- 
sign from  all  connection  with  committees  which  were  in 
any  way  under  Government  or  Government  advisory 
auspices.  These  manufacturers  are  now  acting  as  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  information  to  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  but  have  no  connection,  advisory  or  other- 
wise, with  the  awarding  of  any  contracts. 

Inquiries  have  been  coming  in  the  past  week  from 
users  of  steel  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  large  manu- 
facturers, and  the  office  of  The  Iron  Age  has  had  a 
plentiful  share,  consumers  of  steel  showing  a  great  de- 
sire to  know  whether  purchases  could  be  made  at  the 
new  prices  and  also  whether  there  would  be  steel  avail- 
able for  general  uses  after  the  Government  and  the  Al- 
lies had  made  their  requisitions. 

Contracts  to   Be  Carried   Out 

It  was  definitely  provided  in  the  Lever  act  for  the 
regulation  of  food  and  fuel  markets  that  the  fixing  of 
prices  by  the  Government  Hhould  not  affect  contracts  al- 
ready in  existence.  This  principle  was  fully  recognized 
in  the  neprotiations  between  iron  and  steel  manufactur- 
ers and  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Washin^rton  on 
Sept.  20  and  21,  and  it  was  reiterated  at  the  sessions  of 
the  two  days  that  existing  contracts  should  be  carried 
out  at  the  prices  stipulated.  The  difficulties  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  program  are  well  known.  In  the  Senate 
committee  hearing  on  the  Pomerene  bill,  as  reported 
fully  in  The  Iron  Age  last  week,  and  as  referred  to  fur- 
ther  in    our    Washington    corrcsporidcnce   elsewhere   in 


this  issue.  Government  abrogation  of  existing  contracts 
was  seriously  proposed,  so  that  the  industry  might  be 
rapidly  adjusted  to  the  reduced  prices.  It  is  question- 
able that  Congress  will  consider  such  a  revolutionary 
step  with  all  the  liabilities  the  Government  would  incur 
in  attempting  to  abrogate  contracts. 

But  it  is  to  be  said  at  the  same  time  that  there  is 
strong  pressure  from  various  quarters  to  make  the  new 
prices  the  basis  of  values  of  ultimate  products  into 
which  iron  and  steel  enter.  One  of  the  arguments  in 
this  connection,  as  presented  by  Dr.  Walker  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee  hearing,  and  given  in  another  column,  is 
that  a  manufacturing  user  of  steel  products  who  was 
taking  out  material  under  an  old  and  high-priced  con- 
tract could  not  compete  with  a  manufacturer  not  so 
bound  who  could  go  into  the  market  and  get  steel  at  the 
new  prices.  One  answer  is  that  users  of  steel  who  are 
under  contract  are  not  paying  much  if  any  more  for 
their  material  than  the  Government  has  agreed  to  pay 
under  the  new  arrangement.  Many  of  them  have  been 
only  recently  receiving  shipments  at  less  than  these  fig- 
ures. Much  of  the  misunderstanding  at  Washington  on 
the  price  situation  in  steel  is  due  to  the  mistaken  idea 
that  manufacturers  of  products  into  which  iron  and  steel 
enter  have  been  paying  approximately  the  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  past  six  months  for  iron  and  steel  for 
early  delivery. 

The  New  Prices  and  Public  Buying 

Some  buyers  of  steel  have  been  asking,  as  though 
they  expected  an  answer  offhand,  how  soon  the  mills 
would  sell  material  for  early  delivery  on  the  new  basis. 
The  answer  is  far  from  easy.  In  the  first  place,  most 
steel  manufacturers  are  sold  ahead  for  a  number  of 
months — some  manufacturers  for  six  months ,  on  some 
products,  though  there  are  those  in  certain  lines  who 
have  avoided  long  commitments  and  chosen  rather  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices  on  early  deliveries. 
All  sorts  and  conditions  of  order  books  exist,  depending 
on  the  seller  and  the  product.  The  Steel  Corporation,  as 
is  well  known,  is  committed  far  ahead,  both  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public. 

Priority  Steel  of  Large  Volume 

But  overtopping  every  consideration  and  making  all 
calculation  highly  difficult,  as  to  the  supply  of  steel  for 
manufacturing  consumers,  is  the  unknown  factor  of  the 
Government's  and  the  Allies'  requirements  in  the  next 
six  months.  It  is  known  that  in  plates  they  will  take 
substantially  the  output  in  ship  and  boiler  quality,  leav- 
ing: for  general  consumption,  including  plates  for  cars 
and  other  railroad  purposes,  a  comparatively  small 
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amount.  In  structural  shapes,  when  existing  contracts 
and  Government  buying  are  subtracted,  little  will  be 
left  for  the  general  market  for  a  good  many  months.  In 
bars,  the  public  should  not  fare  badly,  but  here  shell 
needs  will  cut  a  large  figure  and  general  contract  en- 
gagements will  leave  little  for  sale  in  early  months  at 
the  new  prices.  Tin  plate  is  well  taken  up  on  contracts 
that  are  strictly  under  Government  oversight.  In 
sheets,  wire  products  and  pipe,  war  needs  are  not  a 
great  factor  relatively,  but  a  factor  to  be  considered  is 
the  amount  of  ingot  steel  that  will  be  diverted  from 
mills  in  these  lines  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  shell  forg- 
ings. 

It  is  plain,  with  the  war  program  carried  out  on  the 
scale  announced,  and  particularly  with  the  stupendous 
demand  for  ship  steel,  that  the  execution  of  contracts 
now  on  the  books  of  the  steel  manufacturers  will  leave 
no  large  amount  of  steel  to  be  sold  to  the  public  in  the 
next  six  months.  But,  as  indicated  above,  that  is  not 
saying  that  manufacturing  business  will  not  receive  a 
large  amount  of  steel  on  their  contracts  in  the  next 
six  months  at  prices  averaging  close  to  those  already 
fixed  by  the  Government. 

Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  Basing 

In  the  list  of  prices  of  the  six  commodities  an- 
nounced by  the  President  last  week,  the  prices  on  plates, 
shapes  and  bars  were  given  as  for  Chicago  or  Pitts- 
burgh delivery.  No  arrangement  for  a  common  price 
for  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  was  agreed  to  by  the  manu- 
facturers nor  was  the  subject  discussed,  and  it  is  not 
their  intention  to  change  from  the  long  established 
practice  of  making  Pittsburgh  the  basing  point.  How 
the  dual  basing  came  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  has  not  been  explained,  but  the 
matter  has  caused  considerable  comment  in  the  trade. 


Illinois  Manufacturers  Ask  Information 

Under  date  of  Sept.  26,  Samuel  M.  Hastings  and 
John  M.  Glenn,  president  and  secretary,  respectively, 
of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Chicago, 
sent  the  following  telegrams,  one  to  Frank  A.  Scott, 
Chairman  War  Industries  Board,  and  the  other  to 
Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation : 
"E.  H.  Gary,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New  Yorii. 

"How  soon  can  the  steel  companies  begin  to  supply 
your  products  in  addition  to  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  basic  prices  established  by  the  Government? 
Our  manufacturers  do  not  know  how  to  make  prices 
on  their  products  to  their  customers  for  either  im- 
mediate or  future  delivery.  What  is  the  attitude  of 
the  steel  and  iron  producers  going  to  be  toward  existing 
cijntracts  for  steel  and  iron  which  were  placed  at  prices 
above  those  agreed  upon  by  the  steel  producers  and  the 
Government?" 

"Franlt  A.  Scott,  War  Indu.stries  Board,  Wa-sliinRtoii,  I>.  C. 

"Consumers  are  demanding  immediate  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  finished  iron  and  steel  products  in  propor- 
tion to  Government  basic  prices.  Members  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  claim  they  cannot 
get  steel  and  iron  from  mills  at  the  prices  set  by  the 
Government  for  immediate  delivery.  What  can  be  done 
to  correct  the  general  impression  that  the  prices  fixed 
will  have  the  immediate  effect  of  correspondingly  re- 
ducing prices  of  all  products  made  of  steel  and  iron? 
Is  it  true  the  product  of  all  the  steel  mills  is  contracted 
for  six  months  ahead?  Is  it  true  that  the  Government 
demand  for  metals  will  consume  these  products  by 
April  1,  1918?  Did  the  Government  in  fixing  the  prices 
give  any  consideration  to  the  manufacturers  who  pro- 
duce goods  made  of  steel  and  iron  for  domestic  con- 
sumption? Has  any  decision  been  arrived  at  between 
the  Government  and  the  steel  and  iron  producers  in 
those  cases  where  existing  contracts  for  steel  and  pig 
iron  are  at  higher  prices  than  tho.se  agreed  upon?" 


What  answers,  if  any,  were  received  by  the  senders 
of  the  above  telegrams  The  Iron  Age  is  not  informed. 
It  is  probably  well  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say 
that  no  man  in  the  United  States  has  the  answers  to 
all  the  questions  the  Illinois  gentlemen  have  crowded 
into  their  telegrams.  All  that  can  be  gathered  from 
the  developments  of  the  past  week  indicates  that  the 
majority  of  the  iron  and  steel  men  who  were  in  Wash- 
ington on  Sept.  20  and  21  had  no  more  conception 
than  the  Government's  representatives  had  of  the  effect 
in  detail  of  the  price  fixing  on  either  the  sellers  or  the 
buyers  of  steel.  The  procedure  is  so  revolutionary 
and  the  interests  affected  so  varied  and  so  widely 
ramifying  that  no  little  time  will  be  required  for  any 
exact  appraisal  of  effects. 


FIXED  PRICES  COMPARED 


With    Those    of   Four   Years    Before    the    War 

Demand  Developed 

The  relation  between  the  fixed  prices  announced  at 
Washington  on  Sept.  24  and  the  average  for  the  four 
years  before  the  export  demand  growing  out  of  the  war 
forced  the  rapid  advances  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table.  The  averages,  which  are  those  of  The  Iron 
Age  quotations,  cover  some  products  for  which  prices 
have  not  yet  been  fixed  but  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest when  the  supplementary  announcement  is  made. 

Iron   and   Steel   Prices   for   Years    1911    to   1914,   inclusive. 

Prices  in  Dollars  per  Gross  Ton 

Ave.  for  Govt. 
1911    1912    1913    1914   4  Years  Price 

Mesaba  ore,  non -Bes- 
semer         3.50      2.85      3.40      2.85        3.15        5.05 

No.  2  X  foundry  pig  iron, 

Philadelphia   15.21   16.03   16.54   14.73      15.63      33  + 

No.    2    foundry    pig    iron 

at  Ch.cago  furnace.  ..  14.83   15.32   15.85   13.60     14.90     33 

No.    2    foundry    pig   iron, 

Cincinnati     13.67   14.93   14.90   13.41      14.23       

Bessemer  pig  iron,  Pitts- 
burgh    15.71    15.94    17.12   14.89      15.92      36-|- 

Basic     pig     iron,     Vallay 

furnace    13.07   13.92   14.71   12.87     13.64     33 

Bessemer     steel      billets, 

Pittsburgh    21.42   22.39   25.79   20.08      22.42       

Prices  in  Cents  per  Pound 

Soft  steel  bars,  Pitts- 
burgh      1.26  1.29  1.55      1.15        1.31        2.90 

Beams.    Pittsburgh   1.32  1.32  1.50      1.15        1.32        3.00 

Plates  (tank),  Pitts- 
burgh       1.31  1.33  1.50      1.14        1.32        3.25 

Wire   nails.   Pittsburgh..  1.70  1.64  1.70     1.56        1.65       

No.      28      black      sheets, 

Pittsburgh    2.04  2.00  2.20     1.88        2.03       

Tin   plate,   Pittsburgh...  3.62  3.45  3.55      3.28        3.47       


MAKERS  AND  WAR  CONTRACTS 


Director  Gifford  Calls  for  Filing  of  Declarations 

of  Interest 

Washington,  Oct.  2. — The  Council  of  National  De- 
fense has  issued  an  order  binding  upon  all  members  of 
its  advisory  or  co-operative  committees,  outlining  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  members  in  making  recommen- 
dations for  the  awarding  of  contracts  or  the  placing  of 
orders  for  war  material.  The  order,  which  is  based 
upon  the  recently  announced  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  section  3  of 
the  Lever  food  control  law,  is  as  follows: 

The  function  of  all  advisory  or  co-operative  committees  of 
industry  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  is  to  advise  and 
fui'nish  information  to  the  director  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  the  War  Industries  Board,  or  members  thereof,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  or  upon  the  committee's  own  initiative, 
regarding  industries  in  their  relation  to  the  war  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  the  allied  governments. 

In  view  of /jsection  3  of  the  food  control  law,  of  Aug.  10, 
1917  (copy  attached  hereto),  no  advisory  or  co-operative 
committee,  member,  agent  or  employee  thereof  shall 

(a)  Solicit,  induce  or  attempt  to  induce  persons  or  officers 
authorized  to  execute  or  direct  the  execution  of  contracts  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  make  any  contract  or  give  any 
order  for  the  furnishing  to  the  United  States  of  work,  labor, 

{Continued  on  page  854) 
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TO  FIX  ALL  STEEL  PRICES 


Full  Schedule  Expected  Next  Week 

Meanwhile   Buying   Is   Practically   Suspended — 
Export  Prices  Not  Regulated 

The  steel  trade  has  been  given  up  wholly  to  a 
discussion,  at  times  excited,  of  the  terms  and  ef- 
fects of  the  agreed  prices  on  six  products  as  an- 
nounced from  Washington,  but  as  yet  little  light 
has  been  shed  on  the  situation.  Buying  and  sell- 
ing are  practically  out  of  the  question,  and  steel 
committees  of  manufacturers  have  been  in  daily 
session  in  New  York  this  week  working  out  prices 
on  the  full  line  of  products  in  proper  relation  to 
those  already  fixed.  Another  conference  at  Wash- 
ington will  follow  and  next  week  the  President  will 
announce  prices  on  the  various  grades  of  pig  iron, 
on  semi-finished  steel  and  a  long  list  of  rolled  prod- 
ucts. 

Many  manufacturing  users  of  steel  have  ur- 
gently asked  when  the  new  prices  will  be  quoted  to 
the  public,  whether  contracts  at  higher  prices  will- 
be  readjusted,  and  what  chance  private  business 
will  have  as  the  Government  closes  in  upon  the 
mills  with  an  increasing  volume  of  priority  orders. 

In  all  the  confusion  it  is  clear  that  the  new 
prices  will  figure  but  little  in  general  business  for 
weeks.  The  decrees  of  the  priority  committee  at 
Washington  really  control  the  industry  and  while 
Government  demand  centers  on  a  few  lines,  that 
control  affects  the  supply  of  steel  available  for  other 
finished  forms.  On  the  question  of  contracts  man- 
ufacturers quite  uniformly  answer  that  these  are  to 
be  enforced  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lever  act  pro- 
vided for  the  carrying  out  of  fuel  contracts. 

Foundry  pig  iron  sales  on  the  $33  basis  have 
been  negligible.  The  largest  reported  is  of  2000 
tons  of  No.  3  iron  at  $32  at  eastern  Pennsylvania 
furnace,  this  being  in  line  with  $33  for  No.  2 
foundry.  No  new  sales  of  Bessemer  or  basic  iron 
were  made,  but  the  announced  September  averages 
of  $45.45  on  Bessemer  and  $41.34  on  basic  at  Val- 
ley furnace  indicate  that  sales  at  the  new  prices 
late  in  the  month  were  enough  to  pull  down  the  av- 
erage materially. 

Some  producers  of  Southern  iron  expect  to  ad- 
here to  a  $33  Birmingham  basis,  in  spite  of  a  $4 
freight  to  the  North,  where  the  same  price  is  to 
prevail,  arguing  that  the  supply  of  iron  will  not  be 
equal  to  the  demand. 

The  fact  that  only  manufacturers  have  agreed  to 
the  new  prices  has  brought  up  the  question  of  the 
jobbers'  margin  and  some  regulation  there  is  looked 
for.  Already  it  has  been  decided  at  Washington 
that  coke  brokers  may  charge  a  commission  above 
the  $6  price. 

In  finished  material  further  large  purchases 
have  been  made  by  the  Government  at  the  new 
prices,  and  the  British  Government's  negotiations 
for  400,000  tons  of  shell  steel  are  of  special  interest. 
The  Washington  Government  has  figured  on  an  un- 
heard-of scale  in  the  machine  tool  market,  and  con- 
tracts   just    reported    aggregate    many    millions. 


That  the  established  prices  may  not  uniformly 
prevail  is  indicated  by  transactions  in  which  un- 
precedented extras  have  been  paid,  particularly  for 
plates.  There  is  no  provision,  moreover,  against 
sales  of  rejected  war  material  as  scrap  at  prices 
higher  than  the  schedule. 

A  notable  development  of  the  week  are  the  whole- 
sale resignations  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
from  committees  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, because  of  questions  again  raised  as  to  the 
legality  of  such  service  in  view  of  Government  con- 
tracts with  steel  companies.  The  manufacturers' 
committees  now  making  up  new  price  schedules  are 
acting  as  committees  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute. 

Pig  iron  production  again  fell  off  slightly,  the 
September  total  being  3,133,954  tons  for  30  days,  or 
104,465  tons  a  day,  against  3,247,947  tons  in  Au- 
gust, or  104,772  tons  a  day.  Poor  coke  and  repeated 
banking  for  lack  of  fuel  are  causing  the  blowing* 
out  of  more  furnaces  for  relining,  there  being  a  net 
loss  of  ten  furnaces  last  month.  The  estimated 
capacity  of  the  347  furnaces  active  Oct.  1  was  107,- 
250  tons  a  day,  against  110,165  tons  a  day  for  the 
357  furnaces  in  blast  one  month  previous. 

While  the  new  low  prices  for  steel  do  not  apply 
to  export  business  apart  from  sales  to  the  Allies  the 
enforcement  of  export  embargoes  leaves  the  outlook 
for  extra  profit  on  foreign  trade  not  particularly  at- 
tractive. 

Large  rollings  of  steel  plates  on  the  Japanese 
contracts  are  being  shipped  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  storage,  evidently  in  the  expectation  that  the 
embargo  is  to  be  lifted,  though  there  is  no  inkling 
of  the  outcome  of  diplomatic  negotiations  on  this 
matter.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  early  re- 
laxation of  the  export  restrictions  on  tin  plate. 

On  new  projects  some  fabricators  are  figuring 
on  the  basis  of  the  fixed  price  of  3  c.  for  the  plain 
material,  but  there  is  the  fear  that  mills  will  re- 
quire authorization  of  the  priorities  committee  be- 
fore accepting  orders. 

The  reported  payment  of  $140  a  ton  for  fabri- 
cated material  for  Government  shops  to  be  erected 
in  France,  representing  a  spread  of  4c.  from  the 
Government  price  on  plain  material,  is  considered 
significant.  It  is  observed  also  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  bids  on  fabricated  material  but  not  on  plain 
material. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  2  {By  Wire). 

A  great  many  questions  are  being  asked  in  the  iron 
and  steel  market  and  very  few  are  being  answered. 
The  agreement  that  was  reached  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  iron  and  steel  producers  ten  days  ago 
fixed  merely  a  basis  for  prices,  and  there  is  a  long  list 
of  commodities  for  which  prices  are  eventually  going  to 
be  worked  out.  A  series  of  meetings  of  steel  producers 
starts  to-day,  the  object  of  which  is  to  arrange  a  list 
of  prices  for  wire  products,  tubular  goods,  sheets,  etc., 
which  will  be  in  conformity  to  the  prices  originally 
agreed  upon,  2.00c.  for  bars,  3c.  for  shapes  and  3.25c. 
for  plates.  These  prices  will  be  submitted  to  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  if  approved  by  that  body  will  be 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  "Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton: 
No.  2  X,  Philadelphia. . . 
No.  2,  Valley  furnace. .  . 
No.  2  Southern.  Cin'ti... 
No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
No.  2,  furnace,  Chicago* 
Basic,  del'd.  eastern  Pa. 
Basic,  Valley  furnace.  . 
Bessemer,  Pittsburgh.  . .  . 
Malleable  Bess.,  Ch'go* . . 
Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh . . 
L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago . . 


Sails,  Billets,  etc..    Per  Gross  Ton 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
Bess,  billets,  Pittsburgh.  . 
O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh.. 
O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh.  .  .  . 
Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh.  .  . 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers 
Iron  bars,  Philadelphia.. 
Iron    bars,    Pittsburgh .  .  . 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 
Steel  bars,  New  York.  .  .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Tank  plates,  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.  . 
Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh.  . 


Oct.  3. 

Sept.  26 

Sept  5, 

Oct.  4, 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1916. 

$33.75 

$  .... 

$53.00 

J19.75 

33.00 

33.00 

52.00 

19.00 

49.90 

17.40 

47.00 

14.50 

55.00 

18.50 

45'.  6  6 

50.00 

20.00 

3V.66 

33.00 

48.00 

19.50 

37.25 

37.25 

51.95 

23.45 

55.00 

19.00 

46.95 

19.95 

58.00 

19.75 

OSS  Ton 

38.00 

38.00 

33.00 

40.00 

40.00 

35.00 

60.00 

75.00 

45.00 

60.00 

75.00 

45.00 

70.00 

80.00 

45.00 

90.00 

100.00 

69.00 

70.00 

90.00 

48.00 

85.00 

90.00 

55.00 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

4.935 

5.185 

2.659 

4.75 

4.75 

2.60 

4.50 

4.50 

2.35 

4.00 

4.00 

2.75 

4.195 

4.195 

2.919 

8.00 

8.00 

4.00 

8.195 

8.945 

4.169 

4.00 

4.00 

2.75 

4.445 

4.445 

2.869 

5.75 

5.75 

3.00 

Oct.  3, 
1917. 
Cents. 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.. 
Cut  nails.  Pittsburgh.... 
Fence  wire,  base,  P'gh.  . 
Barb  wire,  galv.,   P'gh.  .  . 


Old  Materials,      Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron    rails,    Chicago $36.00 

Iron    rails,     Philadelphia.  43.00 

Carwheels,     Chicago 2^.00 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia.  29.00 

Heavy   steel    scrap,   P'gh.  33.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  25.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  27.00 

No.    1   cast,  Pittsburgh...  30.00 

No.    1    cast,   Philadelphia.  28.00 

No.  1  cast.  Ch'go  ( net  ton  )  21.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 43.00 


Sept.  26,  Sept  5, 
1917.        1917. 


No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)   SO.OO 


Cents. 
8.50 
9.50 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


MO. 00 
43.00 
30.00 
32.00 
33.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
23.00 
43.00 
34.00 


6.00 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foun^'ries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Coke,  Connellsville,      Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 
Furnace   coke,    prompt...      $6.00        $6.00 
Furnace   coke,    future....        6.00 

Foundry   coke,   prompt 

Foundry  coke,   future 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents. 

Lake    copper,    New  York.  23.50 

Electrolvtic  copper.  N.   Y.  23.50 

Spelter.    St    Louis 8.i2% 

Spelter,    New    York 8.37% 

Lead,    St.    Louis 7.82% 

Lead,    New    York 7.95 

Tin.   New   York    60.50 

Antimony  (Asiatic).  N.  Y.  15.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh 


Cents. 
8.50 

10.00 
4.00 
4.65 
3.95 
4.85 


$44.50 
45.00 
31.50 
34.00 
34.00 
31.00 
31.00 
30.00 
32.00 
24.00 
45.00 
36.00 


$13.50 
10.00 
14.50 
12.50 


Cents. 

25.25 

25.25 

8.00 

8.25 

7^82%    10!l2% 

7.95        10.25 

62.00        61.00 

15.00        14.50 

$12.00      $12.00 


Cents. 

23.50 

23.50 

8.25 

8.50 


Oct  4, 
1916. 

Cents. 
3.10 
4.25 
2.60 
2.60 
2.55 
3.45 


fl9.25 
20.00 
11.75 
15.50 
17.50 
15.00 
16.25 
15.00 
16.00 
12.50 
20.00 
16.75 


$3.25 
3.00 
3.25 
3.75 


Cents. 

28.25 

28.50 

9.50 

9.70 

6.85 

7.05 

39.25 

10.00 

$5.75 


announced  to  the  public.  Very  little  business  has  been 
done  in  the  pig  iron,  unfinished  steel  and  finished  steel 
markets  in  the  past  week,  but  this  condition  involved 
little  change  in  the  volume  of  business  because  the 
market  had  been  extremely  quiet  before  the  price  fixing 
beg^an.  In  bars,  shapes  and  plates  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  business  done.  There  has  been  considerable 
inquiry,  but,  as  the  mills  are  well  sold  up,  they  have 
refused  to  quote.  In  the  products  for  which  prices 
have  not  yet  been  fixed  there  has  been  some  business 
done,  but  on  the  whole  not  nearly  as  much  as  formerly. 
The  National  Tube  Co.  has  booked  business  in  the  past 
week  in  about  the  same  volume  as  formerly,  but  its 
prices  are  far  below  the  open  market  and  its  sales  are 
made  to  regular  customers  only.  In  sheets,  the  market 
has  become  practically  stagnant,  as  buyers  expect  to 
^et  their  material  eventually  at  much  lower  prices. 
Some  important  questions  are  being  raised  as  to  what 
principles  should  govern  the  holders  of  material  who 
are  not  producers.  Several  middle  interests  in  pig  iron 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  should  not  sell  at 
above  the  agreed  maximum  prices,  although  they  were 
not  parties  to  the  agreement.  In  the  case  of  coal  and 
coke,  prices  for  which  are  fixed  under  the  Lever  Act, 
rather  than  by  mutual  agreement,  it  seems  to  be  obli- 
gatory upon  brokers  or  merchants  not  to  sell  at  above 
the  prices  prescribed  by  the  Government,  although  in 
some  official  circles  in  Washington  the  opinion  has  been 
expressed  that  in  the  case  of  material  purchased  before 
the  price  was  fixed  the  holder  is  entitled  to  sell  at  a 
profit.  The  condition  of  market  prices  being  fixed  by 
the  Government  is  so  altogether  novel  both  buyers  and 
sellers  feel  themselves  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  course 
trade  will  pursue,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  common 
opinion  thus  far  that  there  will  be  little  trading  until 
the  major  part  of  the  business  now  on  the  books  of 
producers  has  been  worked  off,  exception  being  made, 
of  course,  on  orders  that  are  placed  by  the  Government 
or  by  those  who  are  making  various  wares  for  the 
Government.    Buying  of  this  sort  promises  to  be  heavier 


than  ever  in  the  near  weeks,  as  orders  for  the  Govern- 
ment's allies  can  be  placed  freely,  now  that  the  matter 
of  prices  upon  such  orders  is  settled.  Production  of  pig 
iron  and  of  steel  are  at  about  the  same  rate  as  for- 
merly. While  production  usually  increases  at  this  time 
of  the  year  on  account  of  favorable  weather,  the  pro- 
duction now  is  altogether  a  matter  of  coke  supply, 
which  has  been  about  the  same  in  the  past  week  as  for 
several  weeks  past.  While  there  has  been  very  little 
coke  offered  in  the  open  market  since  the  Government 
fixed  the  price,  the  operators  have  been  shipping  fully 
on  their  contracts,  as  well  as  on  sales  for  short  delivery 
periods  made  just  before  the  price  was  fixed,  and  open 
market  offerings  are  expected  later  to  become  more 
plentiful. 

Pig  Iron. — In  the  absence  of  actual  sales,  and  while 
pending  adjustments  of  differentials  for  special  grades 
are  still  under  discussion,  it  is  hard  to  determine  the 
market  on  anything  aside  from  basic,  No.  2  foundry, 
and  the  agreed  price  on  Bessemer.  The  only  inquiry 
noted  this  week  is  on  No.  2  foundry  for  last  quarter  on 
which  a  local  interest  wants  3000  tons.  A  Cleveland 
inquiry  for  1000  tons  of  malleable  for  October  and 
November  delivery  is  still  out.  One  consumer  has  of- 
fered $33  at  the  furnace  for  gray  forge  iron,  but  on 
advice  has  not  closed.  Furnaces  are  keeping  in  mind 
the  preferred  classes,  and  are  giving  strict  attention  to 
credit  considerations,  since  the  Government  has  set  its 
price.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee that  in  establishing  the  new  differentials,  the 
open  market  price  over  the  past  eight  months  or  a 
year  be  taken  as  a  basis,  and  the  average  percentage 
over  the  price  of  basic  iron  be  taken  as  the  differential 
over  the  Government  price  of  $33  at  the  furnace  on 
special  grades,  such  as  gray  forge,  malleable,  low 
phosphorus  and  silvery.  The  $36.30  price  made  last 
week  on  Bessemer  has  not  been  received  with  general 
satisfaction.  The  average  prices  for  September  as  an- 
nounced by  W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co.,  were  $45.4506  on  Bes- 
semer and  $41,344  on  basic,  both  at  Valley  furnaces. 
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We  quote  standard  Bessemer  iron  at  $36.30,  basic  $33, 
No.  2  foundry  $33,  all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight 
rate  to  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  districts  being  95c.  per 
ton,  and  omit  quotations  on  forge,  malleable  and  low 
phosphorus  in  the  absence  of  action  by  the  price-fixing 
committee. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — Aside  from  a  single  sale  of 
1000  tons  of  4  X  4  in.  soft  open-hearth  billets  at  $60, 
Pittsburgh,  no  actual  sales  have  been  reported,  al- 
though there  has  been  considerable  inquiry  in  an  effort 
to  further  feel  out  the  market.  This  inquiry  includes 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  plate  mill  slabs  and  some 
sheet  bars,  but  there  has  been  no  inclination  to  close 
until  after  further  information  has  been  received  in 
regard  to  Government  price  fixing.  The  committee  is 
expected  to  make  its  recommendations  within  the  next 
week,  and  establish  the  differential  on  ingots,  billets, 
sheet  bars  and  slabs.  In  the  absence  of  definite  pHces, 
we  continue  to  quote  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets  at  $60  or  less,  and  sheet  bars  at  $70  or  less, 
maker's  mill,  Pittsburgh.  Forgittg  billets  are  nomi- 
nally quoted  at  $90.  A  local  interest  is  reported  to  be 
in  the  market  for  about  5000  tons  of  grooved  skelp. 

Ferroalloys. — The  unsettled  condition  of  the  general 
market  is  also  reflected  in  the  various  ferroalloys  and 
aside  from  a  reported  sale  of  25,000  tons  of  ferrosilicon 
to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  by  Electro  Metallurgical  Co. 
of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  all  of  1918,  no  further 
transactions  have  been  reported.  On  80  per  cent  do- 
mestic ferromanganese  for  prompt  delivery,  we  quote 
$375,  and  on  future  contract  $350  to  $375.  We  quote 
18  to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  $80  to  $82.50  per  gross 
ton  delivered,  and  pending  adjustments  repeat  our 
former  quotations  on  ferrosilicon  and  the  silveries. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  ?90,  11  per  cent  |95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $79  to  $84,  8  per  cent 
$80  to  $85,  9  per  cent  $81  to  $86,  10  per  cent  $82  to  $87,  11 
and  12  per  cent  83  to  $88.  All  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace,  Jack- 
son or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  these  fur- 
naces having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton  for 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Steel  Rails. — Readjustment  of  rail  prices  is  looked 
for  with  the  new  recommendations  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  committee,  and  pending  this 
announcement  no  rail  activities  are  expected.  Nominal 
prices  on  light  rails  and  regular  prices  on  standard 
sections  are  given  in  detail  on  page  845. 

Structural  Material. — The  new  prices  on  shapes  and 
angles  have  not  resulted  in  the  mills  taking  on  addition- 
al business.  The  facts  are  mills  are  not  booking  any 
tonnage  aside  from  the  Government  requirements,  and 
their  specified  obligations  are  steadily  going  down.  The 
leading  fabricating  interests  report  not  having  taken  on 
any  business  during  the  past  week,  and  while  several 
tentative  inquiries  as  to  whether  new  orders  would  se- 
cure material  are  out,  no  new  business,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  has  been  done  at  the  Government  price. 

Plates. — The  vast  majority  of  plate  mill  tonnage  on 
the  books  is  subject  to  Government  direction  and  the 
priority  board  has  been  asked  to  decide  the  sequence  in 
in  which  the  requirements  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Ship- 
ping Board  are  to  be  filled.  Because  of  conflicting  de- 
mands from  the  various  branches  of  the  service,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  some  delay,  and 
local  mills  have  been  informed  that  the  shipbuilding  and 
naval  program  tonnage  so  far  ordered  has  by  no  means 
predicated  the  immense  tonnage  that  will  actually  be 
placed,  and  indications  are  that  Class  A  and  Class  B  re- 
quirements will  take  practically  Ihe  entire  plate  capac- 
ity for  a  long  time  ahead.  There  are  no  new  car  inquir- 
ies, hut  a  local  interest  has  asked  for  early  deliveries  on 
plate  f  r  a  large  number  of  55,000-gallon  oil  tanks  to  be 
shipped  abroad,  knocked  down,  for  the  Allies.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  any  new  orders  placed  mu.st  be  at  the 
Government's  price,  we  quote  sheared  plates  V4  in.  and 
heavier  at  3.25c.  at  mill. 

Sheets, — Consumers  have  shown  no  inclination  to 
buy  prior  to  the  Government  fixing  the  new  sheet  price. 
The  inquiry  has  been  light,  and  mills  have  not  taken  on 
any  new  business  for  next  year.  We  repeat* former 
prices  on  sheets,  which  are  purely  nominal,  on  page  845. 


Tin  Plate. — The  double  uncertainty  as  to  the  price  of 
sheet  bars  and  contemplated  Government  action  has  fur- 
ther delayed  opening  the  books  for  first  half  of  1919  and 
until  something  more  definite  can  be  learned  on  these 
points  the  trade  is  simply  marking  time,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  quote  nominal  prices  of  $12  to  $14  per  base  box, 
Pittsburgh,  on  primes.  Prices  on  terne  plate  are  given 
on  page  845. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — With  a  certainty  of  lower  prices 
in  the  near  future  there  has  been  practically  no  new  in- 
quiry, and  inasmuch  as  consumers  are  covered  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  and  some  through  the  first  quar- 
ter of  next,  there  is  no  incentive  for  action  at  this  time. 

Shafting. — Government  demands  are  coming  in  to 
shafting  makers  in  increasing  volume,  and  indications 
point  to  a  still  heavier  demand  from  the  outside  as  soon 
as  the  Government  price  has  been  placed  on  this  ma- 
terial. Indication  of  greater  strength  is  .shown  by  a 
stiffening  in  price  pending  Government  regulation.  For 
the  domestic  trade  discounts  on  shafting  range  from  10 
to  5  per  cent  off  list,  although  sales  to  the  Government 
have  been  made  at  a  much  lower  figure. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — This  market  is 
very  quiet  and  awaiting  readjustment  in  prices.  Nomi- 
nal prices  on  railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  are  given 
in  detail  on  page  845. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  leading  maker  has  made  an 
adjustment  in  prices  on  hot  pressed  square  and  hexagon 
nuts  in  an  eflfort  to  adjust  prices  on  the  same  plane 
with  bolts,  and  reports  a  decided  improvement  in  both 
ship  material  and  requirements  of  the  general  trade 
over  the  past  ten  days.  This  branch  of  the  trade  re- 
ports that  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  yet  received  the  ben- 
efit of  reductions  on  its  raw  materials,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  situation  to  warrant  reduction  in  the  selling 
prices.     Discounts  in  effect  are  given  on  page  845. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  Government  demand  is  un- 
usually heavy  and  is  getting  the  preference  in  every 
direction.  Unusually  big  specifications  have  been  re- 
ceived on  both  merchant  pipe  and  boiler  tubes  for 
emergency  fleet  work,  and  distribution  is  being  taken 
care  of  by  the  tubular  goods  committee.  The  leading 
interest  is  booked  ahead  for  practically  70  weeks. 

Boiler  Tubes. — There  are  no  regular  prices  on  either 
iron  or  steel  tubes,  mills  being  sold  up  for  over  a  year, 
although  odd  lots  have  been  out  in  the  open  market  at 
heavy  premium  prices  from  time  to  time.  Nominal 
discounts,  which  are  very  much  below  actual  prices 
ruling  but  are  shown  pending  Government  prices,  are 
given  on  page  845. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  unsettled  and 
unsteady,  and  while  there  have  been  no  actual  transac- 
tions to  test  it,  there  are  evidences  of  weak  spots  in 
several  directions,  and  both  consumers  and  dealers  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  action  of  the  price  fixing  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  old  material.  Practically  none  is 
being  offered  and  under  present  conditions  we  repeat 
our  former  nominal  quotations. 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  FoUansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Mone.ssen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered $33.00  to  $34.06 

No.    I   foundry  cast 30.00  to  31.00 

Kerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin    Pa 38.00  to  40.00 

Hytlrnulif  ccm-.ressed  shset  scrap.  .  .  .  25.00  to  26.00 
Bundled   sheet   scrap,   s'des  and   ends, 
f.o  b     consumers'     mill,     Pittsburgh 

flistrict     23.00  to  24.00 

(bundled   sheet   stnmping  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

No    1    railroad   malleable  stock 26.00  to  27.00 

K  •ilroiul  givite  bars    18.00  to  19.00 

Imw    pho'phorus    melting    stock 42  00  to  45.00 

Iron  car  axl.-^s    45.00  to  46  00 

Stoof  car  ,-xles    45.00  to  46.00 

Lnc(  motlvo    jixles,    steel    52.00  to  53.00 

^'')     I    buslifliiig  scrap    24.00  to  25  00 

Machric-shoi)   turnings    21.00  to  22  00 

Cast    iron    wheels    31.00  to  32.00 

H"I1p(1    steel    wheels    36.00  to  37  00 

*Sh'.-t    l)ar   crop   ends    41.00  to  42.00 

f'st     ro'i   borings    22.00  to  23  00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought  scrap 32  00  to  33  00 

n...ivv    Mti'"'    a  vie    turnings 23.00  to  24  00 

Heavy   breakal)le  cast  scrap    24.00  to  25.00 

•ShipTjlng  point. 
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Coke. — While  the  Government  price  of  $6  has  been 

generally  accepted  and  a  few  transactions  have  been 
reported  on  this  basis,  several  complications  have  arisen 
which  have  delayed  a  real  try-out  of  the  market.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  position  taken  by  middlemen, 
who  questioned  their  right  to  charge  a  commission 
above  the  $6  rate  for  handling  this  business,  but  a 
committee  went  to  Washington,  consulted  Dr.  Gar- 
field, and  reports  that  a  reasonable  commission  will 
be  allowed.  Ovens  are  shipping  heavily  on  contracts, 
but  it  is  thought  a  larger  tonnage  of  spot  coke  will 
come  out  within  the  next  month  than  has  been  shown 
since  the  price  was  fixed.  Many  of  the  new  contracts 
do  not  start  before  Jan.  1.  During  the  past  few 
months  there  has  been  considerable  open  tonnage  on 
which  the  ovens  have  been  selling  at  the  prevailing 
high  prices,  and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
some  of  this  was  closed  in  anticipation  of  Govern- 
ment price  fixing,  there  are  still  some  fair  tonnages 
that  are  not  under  contracts.  For  the  week  ending 
Sept.  22,  the  Connellsville  Courier  gives  the  output  of 
the  two  Connellsville  regions  as  355,102  tons,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  week  of  5427  tons.  We  quote 
the  Government  price  of  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven  on  all 
grades  of  blast  furnace  and  foundry  coke  for  spot 
shipment  and  on  contracts. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  1. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  is  calmer  to-day  than  it 
was  a  week  ago  immediately  following  the  announce- 
ment of  prices  for  a  few  basic  products,  but  when  one 
seeks  information,  the  muddle  caused  by  the  news  seems 
to  be  but  little  changed.  The  mills  are  not  quoting  on 
plates,  shapes  and  bars,  but  these  and  other  steel 
products  probably  can  be  obtained,  at  the  so-called  gov- 
ernment prices,  where  they  exist,  provided  priority 
certificates  are  held  by  the  buyers.  Some  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed as  to  how  the  priority  feature  can  be  intelli- 
gently worked  out  in  view  of  the  complexities  of  the 
situation,  and  the  fact  that  war  requirements  are  far- 
reaching.  Interest  attaches  to  the  question  whether 
the  new  steel  prices  will  apply  to  export  orders  apart 
from  those  from  the  Allies,  plates  being  excepted  be- 
cause of  the  embargo  on  their  export.  An  authority 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  new  and  low  prices  are 
not  for  the  private  buyer  in  the  allied  countries,  although 
the  allied  governments  may  benefit  from  them.  He 
holds  further  that  none  of  the  few  neutral  countries 
are  to  be  benefited.  The  Japanese  are  more  eager 
than  ever  for  plates,  and  willing  to  pay  almost  any 
price  for  them.  Jobbers  take  the  stand  that  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  mills  must  be  filled  before  they  can  give 
the  public  the  benefit  of  lower  prices.  Like  so  many 
consumers,  they,  too,  are  contractors  for  material,  and 
it  is  generally  held  that  not  only  must  contracts  be 
adhered  to,  but  that  the  Government  itself  must  insist 
upon  their  fulfilment.  A  sale  of  two  carloads  of  South- 
ern foundry  iron  to  a  Rockford,  111.,  buyer  has  been 
made  at  $.33,  Birmingham,  a  qualifying  fact  being  that 
the  seller  had  failed  in  the  delivery  of  other  iron.  It 
is  not  ascertained  that  any  other  sale  has  been  made, 
at  any  price,  both  Northern  and  Southern  producers 
asserting  they  have  none  to  sell.  One  large  Southern 
producer  has  no  fault  to  find  with  the  price,  and  other 
makers  are  not  complaining,  except  in  regard  to  the 
failure  of  production  to  equal  previous  estimates,  caus- 
ing them  to  be  behind  in  deliveries,  therefore  unable  to 
handle  new  orders.  The  basis  for  charcoal  iron  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $35.50,  f.o.b.  furnace.  The  old  ma- 
terial market  is  at  sea.  The  mills  are  not  interested 
in  buying,  and  the  price  table  is  based  on  opinion, 
rather  than  on  transactions.  Only  a  renewal  of  activity 
can  readjust  price  levels  in  a  satisfactory  way.  That 
the  old  quotations  are  shattered  is  agreed  on  all  sides. 
Three  carloads  of  coke  were  placed  in  this  vicinity  at  $6, 
plus  50c.  for  handling. 

Pig  Iron. — It  is  admitted  by  important  sellers  that 
if  any  Northern  No.  2  foundry  were  available  for  ship- 
ment to  the  several  melters  who  want  prompt  iron,  no 
price  higher  than  $33  furnace  would  be  obtained.     But 


not  only  do  the  iron  firms  say  they  have  no  iron  that 
is  not  under  contract,  but  they  point  to  the  extent  to 
which  furnaces  are  failing  to  meet  former  estimates  of 
production.  No  longer  is  resale  iron  offered  to  any 
noticeable  degree,  and  no  furnace  would  undertake  to 
supply  a  melter  unless  the  Government  specifically  indi- 
cated that  his  requirements  should  be  cared  for.  Such 
a  one  would  get  his  iron,  and  get  it  at  $33,  but  it  would 
be  taken  from  some  other  purchaser,  thereby  delaying 
further  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract.  The  principal' 
producer  in  the  South  continues  to  report  it  has  no 
iron  to  sell,  all  of  its  product  being  absorbed  by  its 
contract  obligations;  theiefore  it  has  no  price.  Another 
large  Southern  producer  is  on  record  as  saying  that  the 
"Government"  price  of  $33  is  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not 
taking  new  business  because  it  is  behind  in  its  de- 
liveries, and  for  this  reason  declines  to  quote.  A  large 
part  of  the  Southern  iron  under  contract  was  booked 
at  prices  from  $32,  Birmingham,  upward.  The  only 
reported  business,  since  the  Government  price  announce- 
ment, wherein  $33  figured  as  the  price,  involved  two 
carloads  of  Southern  iron  placed  with  a  Rockford,  111., 
foundry  on  the  basis  of  $33,  Birmingham,  equal  to  $37, 
Chicago,  but  it  is  said  that  this  transaction  was  quali- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  seller  owed  other  iron  on  which 
he  could  not  make  delivery,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
retrieve  himself.  Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  a 
few  second-hands  are  willing  to  let  their  holdings  go 
at  figures  over  the  official  price,  but  dealers  are  fearful 
at  handling  this  iron.  The  question  of  contracts  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  sellers,  despite  that  part  of 
the  announcement  of  last  week  which  said  that  con- 
tracts would  be  unaffected.  It  is  argued  that  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  must  support  contracts  or  producers  will 
not  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  impending  war 
taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  being  questioned 
as  to  the  inviolability  of  contracts,  not  only  those  for 
iron  but  for  castings.  In  regard  to  the  latter  it  is 
pointed  out  that  for  some  time  to  come  iron  which  was 
bought  on  contract  and  at  prices  exceeding  that  re- 
cently fixed  will  be  going  into  castings,  and  it  is  unfair 
to  propose  that  the  price  of  the  latter  be  predicated  on 
$33  iron  when  none  of  the  latter  can  be  had  and  con- 
tracts must  be  carried  out.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  good 
inquiry  for  foundry  iron  in  quantities  from  200  to  1000 
tons,  all  for  prompt  shipment.  T^e  silveries  are  much 
wanted,  but  the  Ohio  makers  are  not  quoting.  With 
regard  to  grades  other  than  foundry,  all  now  hinges  on 
the  forthcoming  fixing  of  differentials  by  the  official 
pig-iron  committee.  Following  is  the  statement  of  a 
producer  of  charcoal  iron: 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  only  a  very  small  tonnage  of 
iron  which  we  can  ssell  and  deliver  prior  to  July  1  next.  This 
tonnage  we  will  .sell  at  the  price  agreed  to  between  representa- 
tives of  the  furnace  interests  and  a  committee  representing 
the  Government  at  a  conference  in  Washington,  U.  C,  last 
week,  in  conjunction  with  a  plg-lron  committee  which  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  schedule  of  prices  for 
low  phosphorus  and  other  special  irons,  using  as  a  basis  the 
price  of  $33  for  No.  2  foundry.  As  to  just  what  these  differ- 
entials will  be,  I  have  no  definite  or  reliable  data,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  charcoal  pig  iron,  it  has  been  suggested  .tliat  it 
should  command  an  advance  of  $2.r)0  a  ton  over  No.  2  foun- 
dry, or  %'i'o.hO,  furnace.  This  price  probably  would  cover 
glades  1  to  4  Inclusive.  The  Scotch  and  lower  silicon  grades 
would  probably  be  fixed  at  a  somewhat  higher  price.  We 
have  heretofore  been  holding  these  latter  grades  at  $2.50  per 
ton  above  the  normal  grades.  If  this  differential  should  con- 
tinue, the  price  for  Scotch  and  No.  fi  grades  would  be  $38  per 
ton,  f.o.b.  furnace. 

Another  maker  of  charcoal  iron  stated:  "One  fun- 
damental fact  which  sticks  out  above  all  others  is  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  a  big  job  on  his  hands,  and  it  is  up  to> 
all  of  us  to  pitch  in  and  help  him  out." 

A  Western  maker  of  low  phosphorus  is  holding  all 
inquiries  in  abeyance  pending  the  fixing  of  differentials. 
The  difficulty  of  giving  prices  whicli  will  justly  and  ade- 
quately serve  all  interests  is  evident.  There  can  be  no- 
question  about  the  prices  of  two  weeks  ago  having  been 
abandoned — the  question  is  what  prices  have  taken  their 
place?  Theoretically,  the  price  for  Northern  No.  2, 
high-phosphorus,  basic  and  malleable  Bessemer  is  $33, 
furnace.  Actually,  the  conditions  already  referred  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  business  being  done  at  this  level,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.    Therefore  all  prices  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  table  are  nominal,  some  because  of  inactivity, 
others  because  they  have  been  left  behind.  For  the 
grades  named  above,  $54,  furnace,  is  no  longer  the  quota- 
tion. The  quotations  are  for  iron  delivered  at  consum- 
ers' yards,  except  those  for  Northern  foundry,  mallea- 
ble Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which  are  f.o.b.  furnace, 
and  do  not  include  a  switching  charge  averaging  50c. 
per  ton. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  1  to  4 t$58.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  5  and  6,  Scotch 

and  No.  1  soft  or  special {60.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  1 '33. 50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 *33.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.   3 •32.50 

Northern   high-phosphorus   foundry 33.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft t55.00 

Southern  coke  No.   2  f'dry  and  2  soft t52.00 

Malleable   Bessemer    *33.00 

Basic    '33.00 

Low-phosphorus    t$85.00  to     90.00 

Silvery,   8   per  cent t77.50  to     82.50 

•Fixed  by  agreement,  but  nominal. 

fNot  yet  changed,  but  new  prices  pending. 

Ferroalloys. — For  ferrosilicon,  the  quotation  is  about 
$3.60  per  unit,  up  or  down.  Fifty  per  cent  is  almost  im- 
possible to  procure.  Blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  is  in  ac- 
tive demand.  The  quotations  for  80  per  cent  ferroman- 
ganese  range  from  $375  for  the  last  half  to  $350  for  the 
first  half,  but  these  prices  presumably  will  be  revised  at 
Washington. 

Plates. — All  prices  made  by  the  mills  have  been  with- 
drawn. It  is  possible  that  a  limited  amount  of  plates 
might  be  secured  at  the  Government  price  of  3.25c.,  Chi- 
cago, by  a  private  buyer,  but  to  get  them  he  would  be 
obliged  to  present  a  priority  certificate  showing  that  he 
had  the  backing  of  the  Government.  Japanese  interests 
are  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  to  insure  getting 
plates,  but,  of  course,  both  the  priority  rule  and  the  em- 
bargo stand  in  the  way.  Large  jobbers  have  not  changed 
their  quotations  and  do  not  expect  to  do  so  until  they 
have  discharged  their  obligations  to  the  mills  from 
whom  they  purchased.  Meanwhile  they  are  being  asked 
right  and  left  for  material  at  the  prices  announced  a 
week  ago,  their  customers,  however,  usually  being  tract- 
able when  explanations  are  made.  The  warehouses  can- 
not sell  for  less  than  they  paid. 

For  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock  jobbers  quote  10c. 

Structural  Material. — An  influential  architect,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  sold-up  condition  of  the  mills  and  the 
diversion  of  steel  to  uses  other  than  building,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  public 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  ofl[icial  price  of  3c.,  Chicago, 
for  shapes.  The  leading  makers  are  not  quoting,  and  if 
they  did  supply  shapes;  it  would  be  virtually  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Government.  The  only  letting  announced 
this  week  involves  218  tons  given  to  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  for  a  school  at  Virginia,  Minn.  Jobbers,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  quote  unchanged  prices. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse  the  quotation  is  5c. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Buyers  continue  to  wait.  No  busi- 
ness has  been  done  in  the  past  week,  but  orders  are  ac- 
cumulating and  a  rush  of  buying  is  sure  to  ensue  as 
soon  as  the  price  atmosphere  clears.  For  prices  and 
freight  rates  see  finished  iron  and  steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
page  845. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — St.  Louis  has  placed  1000  tons  with 
the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  has 
placed  100  tons  with  a  contractor.  Minneapolis  is  about 
to  place  150  tons,  and  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  will  place  275 
tons  Oct.  4,    Prices  are  unchanged. 

QuotiitionH  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows:  Water 
pipe.  4  In..  $68.50  ;  6  in.  and  larger,  165.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
claHH  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Sheets. — Given  priority  certificates,  sheets  are  ob- 
tainable, the  quotations  ranging  from  8.189c.  to  8.689c., 
Chicago,  for  No.  10  blue  annealed;  8,189c.  to  9.189c.  for 
No.  28  black,  and  9.689c.  to  10.189c.  for  No.  28  galvan- 
ized, all  of  these  prices  being  soft.  Jobbers'  quotations 
are  unchanged. 

We  quote  for  f^hicugo  delivery  out  of  Btouk,  regardlenn  of 
quantity,  an  followH :  .No.  10  blue  annealed,  10c.  ;  No.  28 
black,   lOc,  and  No.   28  galvanized,  11.50c. 

Bars. — The  leading  makers  of  steel  bars  are  not 
quoting.  A  prominent  maker  of  bar  iron  and  rail  car- 
bon bars  has  not  sold  a  pound  in  the  past  week,  but 
holds  to  the  quotations  of  a  week  ago,  and  is  marking 


time  pending  some  Government  action  on  its  product. 
It  will  insist  that  its  contracts  will  be  carried  through 
as  written,  although  consumers  already  have  asked 
modifications.  It  asserts  that  it  cannot  profitably  sell 
iron  bars  at  2.90c.,  Chicago,  the  official  quotation  for 
mild  steel  bars,  pointing  out  the  cost  of  handling,  rela- 
tive slowness  and  smaller  volume  of  production,  cost  of 
labor,  material,  etc.  As  to  rail  carbon  bars,  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  price  at  which  rerolling  rails  settle. 
Meanwhile  the  producer  referred  to,  and  others,  adhere 
to  the  nominal  quotations  of  4.50c.,  Chicago,  for  iron 
bars  and  4.25c.  to  4.50c.  for  rail  carbon. 

We  quote  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  follows :  Soft 
steel  bars,  4.50c.  ;  bar  iron,  4.50c.  to  5c.  ;  reinforcing  bars, 
4.50c.  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  Vi  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Old  Material. — In  a  few  instances  dealers  have 
bought  material  to  fill  old  contracts,  but  this  trading 
has  been  insignificant.  The  mills  are  not  buying,  and 
there  is  really  nothing  on  which  prices  can  be  predi- 
cated save  the  statements  of  dealers  as  to  what  they 
believe  scrap  to  be  worth.  Figures  so  obtained  are 
given  in  the  table  below,  and  with  them  the  assertion 
is  made  that  despite  the  radical  reductions  recorded,  no 
mill  will  pay  them  at  the  present  juncture.  The  prices 
given  are  used  because  they  are  the  best  obtainable — 
the  old  quotations  have  been  completely  discarded.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  Government  will  not  attempt 
to  fix  the  prices  of  scrap,  but  that  these  will  be  left  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  when  ultimate  finished 
material  prices  are  known.  The  Northwestern,  Great 
Northern  and  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  are  offering 
lists  which  will  close  this  week,  but  the  prices  obtained 
will  not  make  the  market,  though  they  may  afford  some 
indication.  We  quote  for  delivery  at  buyers'  works, 
Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges 
paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old  iron  rails $36.00  to  $37.00 

Relaying  rails    50.00  to  55.00 

Old  carwheels    24.00  to  25.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 36.00  to  37.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 29.00  to  30.00 

Heavy   melting   steel    scrap 27.00  to  28.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  27.00  to  28.00 

Shoveling  steel    24.00  to    25.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    17.00  to  18.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $34.00  to  $35.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 38.00  to  39.00 

Steel  angle  bars    24.00  to  25.00 

Iron    car   axles    40.00  to  41.00 

Steel   car  axles    40.00  to  41.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 30.00  to  31.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 27.00  to  28.00 

Cut   forge    27.00  to  28.00 

Pipes  and  flues    19.00  to  20.00 

No.  1  busheling 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  2  busheling 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel  knuckles   and  couplers 31.00  to  32.00 

Steel   springs    31.00  to  32.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  18.00  to  19.00 

Boiler    punching    30.00  to  31.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth   34.00  to  35.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    15.00  to  16.00 

Cast   borings    14.00  to  15.00 

No.   1  cast  scrap   21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 18.00  to  18.50 

Grate  bars    15.00  to  16.00 

Brake  shoes    15.00  to  16.00 

Railroad   malleable 26.00  to  27.00 

Agricultural    malleable    22.00  to  23.00 

Country  mixed  scrap   16.00  to  17.00 

Wire  Products. — Prices  are  unchanged,  the  leading 

interest  quoting  on  the  basis  of  $3.20,  Pittsburgh,  for 

nails,  the  independents  asking  $4.     As  a  result  of  the 

price   announcement   of   last   week,   many   uninformed 

consumers  have  asked  to  be  supplied  at  lower  than  the 

quoted  prices,  but  without  the  desired  result.    We  quote 

on  the  basis  of  $4  for  nails  per  100  lb.  to  jobbers. 

Plain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9.  base,  $4,189  ;  wire  nails, 
$4,189;  painted  barb  wire.  $4,339;  galvanized  barb  wire, 
$5,039  ;  polished  staples,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  staples,  $5,039  ; 
all  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Rails   and   Track   Supplies. — Deliveries   of  standard 

section    rails    are    in   some    instances    four   months    in 

arrears,  a  consequence  of  the  Government  demand  for 

steel,  and  it  is  feared  that  some  of  the  railroads  will 

find  themselves  in  a  tight  place  for  repair  material  this 

winter.     No   price  changes   are   reported.     We   quote: 

standard  railroad  spikes,  4.50c.  to  5.25c.,  base;  small 
spikes,  4.75c.  to  5.50c.  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
5.50(;.  to  6c.,  all  In  carloads,  Chicago;  tie  plates.  $70  to  $90 
fob.  mill,  net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago, 
$38,  ba.ne  (^ nominal)  ;  open  hearth,  $40  (nominal)  ;  light  rails, 
25  to  45  lb..  $70;  16  to  20  lb.,  $71;  12  lb.,  $72;  8  lb.,  $73; 
angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Oct.  2. 
Iron  Ore.— A  strike  of  10,000  seamen  on  the  Lakes 
Oct.  1  was  averted  by  the  action  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association,  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union  and  affiliated 
organizations  in  accepting  a  compromise  agreement 
drawn  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  Lake 
Seamen  got  only  one  of  their  six  demands,  and  that  for 
an  increase  in  wages  from  $72  to  $95  a  month  for  able 
seamen  and  from  $57.50  to  $60  for  deckhands  for  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  Vessel  men  were 
firm  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  seamen's  union  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  contained  in  the  compromise 
agreement.  The  new  wage  scale  is  the  highest  ever 
paid.  While  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  base  price  of  ore  named  in 
the  price  agreement  will  apply  to  the  1918  sales,  but 
subject  to  modification  should  the  vessel  rate  for  ore 
be  changed.  Mining  companies  have  advanced  wages 
of  miners  10  per  cent  following  the  recent  advance  of 
the  Steel  Corporation.  Many  of  these  advances  went 
into  effect  Oct.  1.  Iron  ore  shipments  fell  off  some- 
what in  September,  the  Lake  movement  amounting  to 
9,536,549  gross  tons  as  compared  with  10,146,786  in 
August  and  9,600,786  tons  in  September,  1916.  The 
total  movement  to  Oct.  1  was  46,060,103  as  compared 
with  48,816,650  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  We  quote  prices  as  follows,  delivered  lower  Lake 
ports:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  Mesaba  Bessemer, 
$5.70;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba  non- 
Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — Producers  have  accepted  the  $33  price 
agreed  upon  by  the  Government  and  leading  steel  pro- 
ducers for  basic  and  foundry  iron,  and  announce  that 
quotations  will  be  on  that  basis.  Various  questions 
are  still  in  the  balance  and  until  these  are  cleared 
makers  are  declining  to  quote  prices.  As  far  as  can  be 
learned,  there  has  not  been  a  quotation  made  on  any 
grade  of  iron  by  any  of  the  furnaces  or  selling  agencies 
in  the  Cleveland  territory  since  the  price  adjustment. 
Sellers  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  to  be  any 
differential  between  the  Valley  price  and  Lake  furnace 
price  and  what  is  to  be  the  differential  between  the 
different  grades  and  what  is  to  be  the  price  of  South- 
ern iron.  The  price  fixing  has  stimulated  inquiry, 
mostly  in  lots  of  500  tons  and  under.  This  is  appar- 
ently coming  from  consumers  who  have  been  holding  off 
waiting  for  price  regulation,  and  is  for  iron  both  for 
the  last  quarter  and  first  half.  The  possibility  of  a 
price  change  on  Jan.  1  is  a  factor  and  sellers  may  not 
make  quotations  for  next  year's  delivery  for  some  time. 
Producers  feel  there  is  nothing  to  lose  by  not  naming 
prices  for  a  few  days  and  some  will  decline  to  sell  any 
more  basic  iron  for  this  year's  delivery,  expecting 
Government  orders  for  all  they  have  left  to  supply  steel 
plants  making  Government  material.  The  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of 
malleable  iron  for  its  Cleveland  plant  for  this  year's 
delivery  and  an  inquiry  from  the  Pittsburgh  district 
is  pending  for  2000  to  3000  tons  of  No,  2  and  No.  3 
foundry  iron  for  the  last  and  first  quarters.  A  Cleve- 
land selling  agency  yesterday  sold  400  tons  of  prompt 
shipment  southern  Ohio  iron  in  this  territory,  the  buy- 
ers to  pay  the  price  to  be  established  for  this  grade, 
probably  $33,  furnace.  We  quote,  delivered,  Cleveland, 
as  follows: 

Bessemer    ?37.25 

Basic    33.30 

Northern  No.   2  foundry 33.30 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon,  nomi- 
nal         81.62 

,  *;. Standard  low  phos.  Valley  furnace 80.00 

Coke. — Most  producers  are  sold  up  and  have  with- 
drawn from  the  market.  There  is  some  inquiry  for 
foundry  coke  both  for  prompt  shipment  and  contracts. 
We  quote  standard  furnace  Connellsville  coke  at  $6  per 
net  ton  at  oven. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  two  features  of  the 
market  in  which  buyers  have  shown  the  greatest  inter- 
est since  the  fixing  of  prices  are  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  secure  a  readjustment  of  old  contracts  and  in- 
creasing anxiety  about  getting  deliveries  on  material 


already  bought.  The  delivery  situation  is  getting  worse 
every  day  because  of  the  increasing  demand  of  the 
Government.  Mills  are  apparently  taking  a  very  firm 
stand  against  any  revision  of  contract  prices  and  in 
reply  to  numerous  inquiries  from  the  trade  are  advising 
that  all  the  old  contracts  will  stand.  Leading  mills  are 
declining  to  quote  prices  as  they  expect  the  Govern- 
ment will  require  any  additional  tonnage  they  may 
have  available,  and  buyers  realize  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  long  time  before  they  will  be  able  to  secure  any 
steel  at  the  Government  prices.  Some  of  the  smaller 
plate  mills  are  not  adhering  to  the  3.25c.  Government 
price.  One  Cleveland  mill  that  has  slabs  under  con- 
tract at  high  prices  is  quoting  plates  at  7.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  made  several  small  lot  sales  at  that  price 
in  the  week.  The  same  mill  is  quoting  light  plates  at 
6.50c.  for  No.  10.  Another  Cleveland  plate  mill  has 
made  no  quotations  since  the  new  prices  were  named. 
Another  plate  mill  has  quoted  the  Government  price 
with  a  $85  a  ton  extra  instead  of  the  $2  a  ton  extra 
for  the  material  inquired  for,  and  another  has  quoted 
the  Government  price  with  a  7.50c.  extra  for  quick  ship- 
ment. Some  inquiries  for  sheet  bars  have  come  out, 
but  are  regarded  as  market  feelers  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  prices  on  some  finished  steel  have  not  yet  been  ad- 
justed. Quotations  of  $75  on  sheet  bars  and  $112  on 
forging  billets  have  been  named.  A  sale  of  light  rails 
is  reported  at  $80.  Mills  are  quoting  hard  steel  bars 
for  reinforcing  work  at  4c.,  but  buyers  have  been 
quoted  a  slightly  lower  price  for  material  out  of  stock. 
The  bar  iron  market  is  firm,  with  4.50c.  the  usual 
quotation.  Sheet  prices  which  have  not  been  readjusted 
as  yet  have  eased  off  and  small  lot  sales  are  reported 
at  8c.  for  No.  28  black  and  No.  10  blue  annealed  and 
10c.  for  No.  28  galvanized.  Most  consumers  are  wait- 
ing for  the  announcement  of  the  new  sheet  prices. 
Warehouse  prices  on  sheets  have  declined  $10  per  ton, 
black  and  blue  annealed  now  being  quoted  at  8.50c.,  and 
galvanized  at  10c.  No  change  has  been  made  in  other 
prices.  Bars  are  quoted  out  of  stock  at  4.50c.  to  5c.  and 
structural  material  at  5c.  to  5.25c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  demand  for  bolts  and 
nuts  is  light  as  consumers  are  holding  off,  awaiting  an 
expected  price  adjustment.  Recent  prices  are  being 
maintained.  Makers  say  that  because  of  the  priority 
orders  of  the  Government  they  will  be  unable  to  get 
steel  for  a  long  time  at  prices  lower  than  their  present 
contracts,  and  that  if  bolt  and  nut  prices  are  reduced 
the  Government  must  make  arrangements  with  the 
mills  so  that  bolt  and  nut  works  can  get  lower  priced 
steel.  Rivet  manufacturers  are  about  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  getting  their  raw  material  and  have 
received  notices  from  the  mills  of  a  curtailment  in 
rollings  because  of  the  increasing  demands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Recent  prices  are  being  maintained  and 
some  business  is  being  booked  in  small  lots.  Some 
contract  business  is  also  being  placed  for  the  fourth 
quarter.  We  quote  rivets  at  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for 
structural,  and  5.35c.  for  boiler  rivets.  Bolt  and  nut 
discounts  are  as  follows,  round  lot  buyers  being  allowed 
5  to  10  per  cent  discount: 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer. 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  li.st ;  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
$1.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes,  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 

Old  Material. — The  expected  drop  in  scrap  prices 
came  quickly  after  the  announcement  of  the  new  pig 
iron  and  steel  prices.  The  market  is  still  in  an  unset- 
tled condition  with  prices  tending  downward.  Heavy 
melting  steel  has  declined  about  $5  a  ton,  and  other 
grades  are  from  $1  to  $5  a  ton  lower.  The  new  prices 
have  been  established  by  dealers  in  transactions  among 
themselves  to  cover  short  sales,  there  being  little  if 
any  buying  by  the  mills.  The  first. sales  of  heavy  steel 
scrap  after  the  announcement  of  new  prices  for  pig  iron 
and  steel  were  at  $30,  but  prices  declined  to  $29  and 
then  lo  $28,  at  which  the  last  reported  sales  were  made. 
A  sale  of  750  tons  of  busheling  was  made  last  week  at 
a  reported  price  of  $27,  but  this  grade  is  now  being 
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offered  at  $25.  Rerolling  steel  rails  have  sold  at  $41. 
Some  dealers  are  still  expecting  that  the  Government 
will  regulate  scrap  prices.  Dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.,  Cleve- 
land, are  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Steel   rails $27.00  to  $28.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 40.00  to  41.00 

Steel  raiUs,  under  3  ft 31.00  to  32.00 

Iron   rails 35.00  to  36.00 

Steel  car   axles    4.''). 00  to  46.00 

Heavy   melting  steel    27.rj0  to  28. .50 

Carwheels      27.00  to  28.00 

Kelaving  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  60.00 

Agricultural    malleable    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad    malleable     27.00  to  28.00 

.Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

Iron  car  axles    $44.00  to  $45.00 

Cast   borings    17.25  to  17.50 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.    17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  busheling 25.00  to  26.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 35.00  to  36.00 

No.   1   cast 25.00  to  26.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   20.50  to  21.50 

Stove  plate    20.00  to  20.50 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  2— (By  Wire). 
Pig  Iron. — Information  as  to  the  correct  schedule 
of  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  Government  and  leading 
pig-iron  producers  is  so  indefinite  that  activity  has  been 
suspended  as  far  as  new  contracting  is  concerned.  No 
sales  are  reported  of  either  furnace  or  resale  iron  and 
while  there  are  a  small  number  of  inquiries  out  for 
iron  to  be  shipped  this  year,  quotations  are  refused 
because  in  most  cases  there  is  no  iron  to  offer  and  on 
that  available  no  price  has  been  made.  As  far  as  this 
territory  is  concerned,  no  $33  iron  has  been  sold  for 
shipment  from  any  district.  A  perplexing  problem  yet 
to  be  solved  is  the  price  of  Southern  iron  at  furnace.  It 
is  generally  understood  by  melters  that  the  Govern- 
ment agreement  calls  for  a  price  of  $33,  Birmingham. 
This  may  be  incorrect,  and  if  the  usual  differential  in 
freight  rates  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  final 
agreement  on  quotation  of  Southern  iron  on  the  present 
Government  basis  will  be  considerably  below  the  figure 
named.  Little  or  no  interest  is  taken  in  iron  for  the 
first  half  delivery,  but  tentative  propositions  are  under 
consideration  providing  for  a  supply  to  be  shipped  in 
that  period  and  to  be  invoiced  to  the  customer  at  the 
rate  adjusted  by  the  Government  for  that  delivery.  No 
contracts  have  been  made  on  this  basis  thus  far.  Melt- 
ers are  urging  forward  shipments  on  old  contracts  and 
none  has  asked  to  cancel  contracts  made  before  the 
Washington  meeting.  As  no  sales  have  been  made, 
prices  are  not  published  this  week. 

(By  Mail) 

Finished  Material. — The  jobbers  have  been  receiv- 
ing a  large  number  of  inquiries  from  both  local  and 
out-of-town  customers  asking  for  present  prices  on 
different  kinds  of  finished  material.  To  all  of  these 
letters  they  have  replied  that  no  changes  have  been 
made,  or  contemplated  for  the  present.  The  mills  would 
be  unable  to  make  delivery  of  either  bars  or  plates. 
All  warehouse  figures  are  unchanged.  Business  has 
slowed  down  considerably,  but  there  is  yet  a  fair  vol- 
ume from  customers  badly  in  need  of  the  material 
ordered.  The  jobber's  price  on  nails  is  somewhat 
weaker,  and  as  low  as  $3.80  per  keg,  ba.se,  has  been 
done  on  some  desirable  business.  The  general  quota- 
tion is  $3.90.  Barb  wire  is  moving  slowly  at  5c.  a  lb. 
Local  store  prices  are  as  follows:  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
6c.;  twisted  steel  bars,  n.05c.;  V4-in.  plates  and  heavier, 
10c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  10c.  So  far  the 
nearby  mills  have  not  changed  (juotations  on  black  and 
galvanized  sheets  and  No.  28  sheets  are  quoted  at  8.05c., 
and  galvanized  sheets  at  10,05c,,  f.o.b.  cars,  Cincinnati 
or  Newport,  Ky.  Vt-ry  litilf  IniKinc^^  i^  liclnc-  done  at 
these  figures. 

Coke. — No  new  busiinf.sH  i.s  h-jjoiumI  tiy  Liie  local 
sales  representatives,  and  while  it  is  understood  that  the 
oven  operators  are  willing  to  accept  $0  per  net  ton  at 
oven  for  any  coke  that  can  be  shipped,  just  now  few  of 
them  are  able  to  sell  at  any  figure  because  they  are 
already   so  far  behind  on   old  contract  business.     The 


situation  is  easing  up  a  little  bit  in  the  Connellsville 
district  and  shipments  are  moving  forward  a  trifle 
more  promptly.  In  the  Wise  County,  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  fields  there  is  no  change  in  the  situation. 
It  is  reported,  but  not  confirmed,  that  an  embargo  has 
been  placed  on  Ashland  coke  crossing  the  Ohio  River, 
and  if  this  rumor  is  correct,  it  is  calculated  to  curtail 
the  output  of  furnaces  on  this  side  of  the  river,  which 
are  drawing  a  supply  from  that  district. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  very  weak  and  heavy 
reductions  have  been  made  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  scrap. 
The  revised  figures  named  represent  the  changes  made 
up  to  the  present  writing,  but  daily  reductions  are  ex- 
pected until  the  pig-iron  market  is  somewhat  settled. 
Business  is  very  light  and  dealers  are  not  disposed  to 
add  to  their  yard  stocks  under  present  unsettled  con- 
ditions. The  following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cars, 
southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati: 

Per  Oroaa  Ton 

Bundled   sheet  scrap    $19.00  to  $19.50 

Old   iron    rails    33.50  to  34.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 45.50  to  46.00 

Rerolling  steel  rails   34.50  to  35.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  .scrap 26.50  to  27.00 

Steel  rails  for  melting 26.50  to  27.00 

Old   carwheels    26.00  to  26.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad   wrought $29.50  to  $30.00 

Cast   borings    13.00  to  13.50 

Steel   turnings    13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast    24.00  to  24.50 

Burnt  scrap    14.00  to  14.50 

Iron    axles    41.00  to  41  .^-O 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)....  33.50  to  34.00 

Pipes  and  flues    17.00  to  17.50 

•  Malleable  ca.st    20.50  to  21.00 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet   14.50  to  15.00 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  2 — (By  Wire.) 
While  no  actual  sales  are  announced,  furnace  com- 
panies in  the  Birmingham  district  maintain  the  Gov- 
ernment rate  is  $33  f.o.b.  furnaces  and  inquiries  are 
being  answered.  It  is  expected  that  differentials  will 
be  settled  this  week  in  Washington.  All  companies 
here  declare  sales  previously  made  will  require  the  iron 
ft)r  the  rest  of  the  year. 

(By  Mail) 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  1 — Production  of  pig  iron 
in  the  Southern  territory  will  not  be  disturbed  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  get  delivery  on  existing  con- 
tracts. Consternation  over  the  Government  schedule  of 
prices  for  iron  and  steel  was  short  lived  and  better 
feeling  now  prevails.  Manufacturers  of  pig  iron  in  the 
South  are  waiting  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  terms 
of  the  schedule,  especially  for  differentials  to  be 
straightened  out.  In  the  meantime,  the  output  at  fur- 
naces will  be  kept  at  a  maximum;  in  fact,  the  Truss- 
ville  furnaace  will  be  making  iron  in  the  next  few  days 
and  work  of  rehabilitating  and  repairing  furnaces  in 
the  Sheffield  territory  is  well  in  hand.  Southern  pig 
iron  at  $33  per  ton  f.o.b.  furnaces  will  permit  of  a 
reasonable  profit,  but  would  make  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  Northern  iron.  Investigations  show  that  there 
are  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  sold  for  delivery  during 
the  last  three  months  of  this  year  and  into  1918  at  a 
price  $40  and  better.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  there  is  a 
large  tonnage  to  be  delivered  under  $33  per  ton.  One 
of  the  principal  companies  in  the  Birmingham  district 
has  an  aggregate  of  no  less  than  125,000  tons  on  the 
books  sold  for  delivery  during  the  next  nine  months,  be- 
ginning Oct.  1,  at  prices  ranging  from  $40  up  to  $45. 
Production  of  iron  during  the  past  month  has  not  been 
up  to  expectations  by  reason  of  an  unsteadiness  in  the 
raw  material  supplies.  Increase  in  wages  effective 
Oct.  1,  more  settled  conditions  among  labor  and  more 
labor,  it  is  figured,  will  bi-ing  about  better  production  of 
coal,  coke,  ore  and  other  products. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  iron  and  steel,  old  mate- 
rial, market  in  the  South  is  feeling  an  effect  of  the 
Government  fixing  of  prices  for  iron  and  steel  and  a 
pronounced  fall  in  prices  is  looked  for.  One  of  the 
larger  consumers  of  scrap  in  the  South  has  notified 
dealers  that  it  will  not  begin  to  pay  the  prices  that 
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have  prevailed  heretofore  for  scrap.  Heavy  melting 
steel  will  be  one  of  the  principal  products  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  bombardment. 

Old     material     prices     are     given,     nominally,     as 
follows: 

Old    steel    a.vles $32.00  to  |33.00 

Old  steel   rails 24.00  to  25.00 

No.    1   wrought 25.50  to  26.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 20.50  to  21.50 

No.    1   machinery 24.50  to  25.00 

Car  wheels    23,00  to  24.00 

Tramcar   wheels    20.00  to  21.00 

Stove   plate    18.50  to  19.00 

Shop   turnings    15.00  to  16.00 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  2. 

The  Philadelphia  market  is  marking  time.  The  only 
interests  which  have  fallen  promptly  into  line  with  the 
new  Government  prices  are  the  producers  of  pig  iron. 
A  few  sales  have  been  made,  notably  1000  tons  of  gray 
forge  iron  at  $33,  furnace,  and  a  total  of  1000  or  more 
tons  of  No.  2  X  foundry  iron  in  small  lots  at  the  same 
price.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  price  has  yet  been 
fixed  on  other  grades,  sales  cannot  be  negotiated  except 
with  the  price  left  open,  as  was  the  case  with  a  sale 
of  200  tons  of  standard  low  phosphorous  iron.  Sales  of 
furnace  coke  have  entirely  ceased,  offices  here  having 
been  notified  by  their  principals  that  they  have  none 
now  to  offer.  Ferromangansse  has  declined  sharply  as  a 
result  of  expected  price-fixing,  and  sales  at  $325  for 
spot  delivery  have  been  made.  There  are  no  develop- 
ments in  finished  material  so  far  as  sales  are  concerned. 
So  far  as  could  be  learned,  not  a  pound  of  plates, 
structural  material  or  plates  ha3  been  sold  at  the  new 
prices,  though  several  thousand  tons  of  steel  bars  were 
sold  for  export  to  the  Far  East  at  prices  ranging  from 
4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Coke. — When  the  new  price  was  announced,  coke 
sellers  here  seemed  satisfied  and  a  few  spot  lots  of 
furnace  were  sold  at  the  $6  quotation.  Later,  how- 
ever, sales  agencies  were  notified  to  make  no  commit- 
ments. Before  the  new  price  went  into  effect,  the  coke 
producers  found  it  profitable  to  sell  considerable  quan- 
tities at  the  spot  prices,  which  were  higher  than  the 
contract  prices,  but  now  the  situation  is  reversed  and  it 
becomes  more  profitable  for  them  to  ship  on  contracts 
than  to  sell  at  the  control  price.  In  justification  of  the 
policy  now  being  followed  by  the  coke  manufacturers,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  since  the  new  price  was  announced 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  sent  them  many  priority 
orders,  some  of  which  are  confusing  and  conflicting,  and 
that  until  the  situation  is  straightened  out,  little,  if 
any,  coke  will  be  available  in  the  open  market.  One 
sales  office  took  an  order  last  week  from  a  regular  cus- 
tomer for  a  small  tonnage  of  foundry  coke,  with  price 
to  be  fixed  later,  but  business  in  foundry  coke  is  gen- 
erally at  a  standstill  and  probably  will  remain  so  until 
the  control  price,  which  is  expected  to  be  about  50 
cents  a  ton  above  that  of  furnace  coke,  is  definitely  de- 
termined. 

Ferroalloys. — In  anticipation  of  further  Government 
price  fixing  which  will  affect  ferroalloys,  the  price  of 
ferromanganese  has  declined  and  sales  have  been  made 
during  the  week  for  spot  delivery  at  as  low  as  $325. 
About  1000  tons  in  small  lots  were  sold  in  this  market, 
and  the  highest  price  reported  is  $350.  Spiegeleisen  is 
still  quoted  at  $78  to  $80,  furnace,  but  is  weak  at  that 
price  and  probably  lower  could  be  done. 

Sheets. — Expectation  of  Government  price  fixing  has 
checked  all  business  except  some  small  lots  needed  for 
immediate  use,  which  are  reported  to  have  been  sold  at 
prices  previously  reported:  8c.  to  8.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  for 
No.  10  blue  annealed;  8c.  to  8.50c.  for  No.  28  black,  and 
10c.  to  10.50c.  for  No.  28  galvanized. 

Pig  Iron. — There  were  several  sales  of  pig  iron  in 
this  market  during  the  past  week  at  the  new  prices. 
One  lot  of  1000  tons  of  gray  forge  iron  was  sold  at 
$33,  furnace.  A  Virginia  furnace  sold  about  600  tons 
of  No.  2  X  foundry  at  the  control  price  and  other  offices 
sold  small  lots,  the  total  sales  of  foundry  iron  possibly 
reaching  1000  to  1200  tons.  A  foundry  in  this  district 
is  reported  to  have  made  a  resale  of  a  small  tonnage 


of  No.  2  X  foundry  iron  at  $40.  Two  hundred  tons  of 
standard  low  phosphorous  iron  was  sold  at  price  to  be 
fixed  later  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  pig- 
iron  committee  now  considering  the  new  schedules. 
There  were  a  number  of  inquiries,  some  of  them  for 
next  year,  which  developed  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
furnaces  seems  to  know  how  it  stands  with  regard  to 
taking  contracts  for  delivery  beyond  Jan.  1.  Consum- 
ers express  a  desire  to  see  this  question  settled  speed- 
ily, so  they  can  make  their  own  price  schedules.  There 
have  been  suggestions  from  consumers  that  the  fur- 
naces take  contracts  for  next  year  on  an  open-price 
basis,  but  this  the  furnaces  do  not  seem  willing  to  do, 
as  they  fear  a  price  revision  on  Jan.  1  which  might 
send  price  of  iron  so  low  that  they  could  not  operate 
at  a  profit.  The  opinion  is  advanced  in  some  quarters 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  furnaces  from  contract- 
ing as  far  ahead  as  they  like  at  the  $33  base  price,  but 
the  answer  generally  to  this  suggestion  is  that  the  fur- 
naces are  not  willing  at  this  time  to  take  on  much  ton- 
nage for  forward  delivery  at  the  $33  price,  deliveries  of 
which  might  interfere  with  deliveries  of  iron  already 
under  contract  at  higher  prices.  Inquiry  among  repre- 
sentatives of  furnaces  as  to  the  average  price  of  iron 
shipments  now  being  made  reveals  that  this  average 
varies  considerably  at  different  furnaces.  In  most  in- 
stances, it  is  above  $30  and  some  of  the  furnaces  which 
have  been  blown  in  during  recent  months  will  average 
$40  to  $45  per  ton.  This  is  particularly  true  of  a  few 
Virginia  furnaces.  Lack  of  fuel  is  worrying  furnaces 
and  because  of  the  fear  that  some  may  be  forced  out 
of  blast  on  this  account  it  is  predicted  in  sales  offices 
that  comparatively  little  spot  iron  will  now  be  available. 
It  is  said  that  furnaces  will  pile  up  reserve  stocks  in 
anticipation  of  any  emergency  which  might  leave  them 
short  of  iron  and  therefore  unable  to  make  deliveries 
on  existing  contracts.  There  have  been  few,  if  any,  at- 
tempts to  cancel  conti-acts,  consumers  on  the  other  hand 
generally  urging  quick  deliveries  for  work  they  have 
in  hand.  As  their  product  has  been  sold  at  a  price 
based  on  their  pig-iron  contracts,  their  chief  concern 
is  not  with  prices  but  with  deliveries.  Some  of  the 
offices  here  will  now  quote  prices  only  at  furnace  and 
those  which  sell  Alabama  iron  predict  that  the  price  of 
Southern  iron  at  furnace  will  be  the  same  as  for  a 
similar  grade  of  iron  at  a  Northern  furnace,  and  that 
no  concessions  will  be  made  to  equalize  freight  rates. 
We  quote  the  following  standard  brands,  at  furnace 
(freight  rate  to  destination  must  be  added): 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  foundry $33.00 

Gray  forge  33.00 

Structural  Material. — Since  the  fixing  of  prices,  large 
requisitions  have  been  received  by  mills  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  ship  shapes  and  material  for  the  shops 
which  will  fabricate  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the 
Army  in  France.  The  fact  that  the  Government;  let  a 
large  number  of  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $140  per  ton  for 
fabricated  material  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  it 
will  make  no  attempt  to  limit  charges  for  fabrication 
even  for  its  own  work.  Some  mills  which  have  their 
own  fabricating  shops  are  prepared  to  quote  on  fabri- 
cated material,  though  deliveries  are  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, but  of  plain  material  they  have  nothing  to  offer, 
reserving  what  excess  over  contracts  they  may  pro- 
duce for  the  Government,  whose  requirements,  it  is  as- 
serted, will  be  heavy  from  now  on.  The  Tacony  Ord- 
nance Corporation  has  let  1750  tons  of  fabricated  ma- 
terial for  its  new  gun  forging  plant  at  Tacony,  Pa.,  to 
the  Belmont  Iron  Works  at  a  price  reported  to  be  con- 
siderably above  the  new  Government  price  for  plain 
material.  We  quote  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  base,  with  the 
usual  trade  differential  and  extras. 

Plates. — Except  for  Government  account,  nothing 
has  been  done  in  plates  in  this  market  at  the  new 
price.  It  is  rumored  in  the  trade  that  one  or  two  mills 
are  continuing  to  accept  business  at  the  old  prices,  but 
this  rumor  lacks  confirmation.  The  smaller  mills  are 
still  insisting  that  they  cannot  come  out  whole  at  the 
new  price.  Those  which  roll  plates  from  slabs,  which 
they  have  contracted  for  at  high  prices,  will  probably 
not  lose  on  business  which  they  had  booked  prior  to  the 
price  announcement,  but  should  the  Government  give 
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them  orders  for  plates  at  the  3.25c.  price  they  would 
obviously  face  a  perplexing  problem.  In  such  an  in- 
stance, it  is  pointed  out,  they  would  undoubtedly  ask 
the  Government  to  furnish  them  with  the  material  from 
which  to  make  their  plates.  A  producer  of  plates  from 
the  pig  iron  insists  that  it  cannot  profitably  make  3.25c. 
plates  from  pig  iron  which  costs  $33,  and  some  of  its 
iron  contracts  are  at  higher  figures  than  this,  though 
the  average  is  probably  less.  Regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  domestic  consumers  of  plates  not  on  Govern- 
ment work  getting  orders  filled  a  plate  mill  operator 
made  this  statement:  "Most  mills  are  filled  up  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  several  months  into  next 
year  with  Government  orders,  direct  and  indirect,  so 
that  with  this  condition  there  will  be  practically  noth- 
ing new  booked  until  the  mills  work  down  their  order 
books  and  have  a  chance  to  establish  a  policy  based  on 
the  new  conditions.  The  commercial  trade  is  perfectly 
willing,  in  fact,  anxious,  to  pay  higher  prices  for  plates 
and  is  clamoring  to  get  orders  on  the  books  of  the  mills, 
but  on  account  of  the  situation  as  just  explained  is 
unable  to  place  business."  Some  of  the  plate  mills 
which  some  time  ago  booked  considerable  Japanese 
business  are  now  rolling  the  plates  for  shipment  to 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  where  they  are  to  be  stored  pend- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  embargo.  A  steel  export  com- 
pany, which  has  large  Japanese  orders,  estimates  that 
probably  100,000  tons  are  now  being  rolled  at  different 
mills  throughout  the  East.  It  is  predicted  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  soon  make  an  announcement  permitting 
the  exportation  to  Japan  of  plates  which  were  bought 
prior  to  July  15,  when  the  embargo  went  into  effect. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  substantial  to  base 
this  prediction  upon,  but  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
are  paying  money  to  have  the  plates  rolled,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  one  or  more  railroads,  the  Union  Pacific 
in  particular,  have  agreed  to  accept  shipments  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  pointed  to  as  significant  indications 
of  what  may  develop.  It  is  intimated  that  the  policy 
of  the  Government  will  be  to  release  only  those  plates 
which  are  for  ships  actually  under  construction  in 
Japan,  but  none  for  ships  under  contract,  work  on  which 
has  not  yet  been  started.  We  quote  3.25c.,  base,  but 
are  without  knowledge  of  any  sales  at  this  price. 

Billets  and  Slabs. — Billets  and  slabs  remain  nom- 
inally on  the  basis  of  $70  for  open-hearth  re-rolling 
billets,  though  none  has  been  sold  in  this  district  since 
the  announcement  of  Government  control  prices  on 
other  products.  A  small  tonnage  of  slabs  for  spot  de- 
livery was  offered  to  a  number  of  consumers  at  $85, 
but  no  one  was  found  who  wanted  them  badly  enough 
to  pay  this  price.  Though  prices  on  open  hearth  and 
Bessemer  re-rolling  billets  will  probably  be  fixed  at 
about  $15  above  pig  iron  prices,  or  about  $48,  we 
continue  to  quote  $70  as  a  nominal  price. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — In  view  of  the  probability  of 
Government  price  fixing  on  bar  iron,  some  of  the  makers 
in  this  district  have  shown  a  willingness  to  accept  con- 
tracts for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  first  quarter 
of  next  year  at  prices  ranging  from  4.25c.  to  4.50c., 
Pittsburgh.  Consumers  who  wish  to  be  sure  of  future 
supply  have  apparently  not  hesitated  at  these  prices, 
though  knowing  that  any  price  the  Government  will  fix 
will  undoubtedly  be  lower.  Against  these  new  con- 
tracts the  bar  iron  vniWs  have  placed  orders  for  wrought 
scrap  and  borings  and  turnings.  Some  of  the  larger 
producers  of  bar  iron,  who  are  well  sold  ahead,  adhere 
to  previously  quoted  prices  of  4.75c.  to  5c.,  Pittsburgh. 
There  is  no  domestic  business  in  steel  bars,  but  one 
company  here  last  week  sold  several  thousand  tons 
for  export  to  the  Far  East  at  prices  ranging  from 
4.50c.  to  4.75c.,  for  delivery  this  year.  Mills  show  no 
disposition  to  consider  new  contracts  based  on  the  new 
Government  price  of  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh.  Their  output 
for  some  months  is  well  covered  by  contracts,  which, 
with  Government  orders,  place  them  in  a  position 
where  they  prefer  to  do  nothing  with  regard  to  addi- 
tional business  for  the  present. 

Rails. — Several  lots  of  light  rails  up  to  40  lb.  have 
been  sold  in  the  past  week,  mostly  for  mines,  at  prices 
ranging  from  3.50c.  to  3.90c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Naila. — Nine  thousand  kegs  of  nails  were  sold 


by  an  Eastern  Pennsylvania  maker  for  export  this  year 
to  the  Far  East  at  $4  per  keg,  base  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  are  still  somewhat  at  sea  as 
regards  prices  and  trading  is  largely  confined  to  trans- 
actions among  themselves,  which  have  had  a  tendency 
to  bring  out  lower  quotations.  On  the  monthly  list 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  issued  this  week, 
many  dealers  were  at  a  loss  how  to  bid,  there  being  a 
feeling  that  buying  is  hazardous  under  pre.sent  condi- 
tions. Except  for  a  few  sales  to  bar  iron  makers,, 
there  is  no  demand  from  the  mills  and  brokers  are 
pursuing  a  very  safe  policy  with  regard  to  their  own 
purchases.  The  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  Scrap  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  been  holding  meet- 
ings with  officials  of  the  American  Railways  Associa- 
tion to  devise  ways  of  correcting  existing  methods  of 
transportation  of  scrap  for  the  general  improvement 
of  railroad  efficiency.  We  quote  the  following  delivered 
prices  based  on  sales  in  the  Philadelphia  district  dur- 
ing the  past  week: 

No.   1   heavy  melting  .steel $25.00  to  128.00 

Steel  rails,  re-rolling   41.00  to  43.00 

L,ow  phosphorus  heavy  melting 40.00  to  43.00 

Old  iron  rails 43.00  to  45.00 

Old  carwheels    29.00  to  31.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 43.00  to  45.00 

No.  1  forge  fire 21.00  to  22.00 

Bundled   sheets    21.00  to  22.00 

No.  2  busheling 15.00  to  16.00 

Machine  .shop  turnings  (for  blast  fur- 
nace use)    15.00  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill    use)     18.00  to  19.00 

Cast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use).  15.00  to  16.00 

Cast  borings   (clean) 19.00  to  20.00 

No.   1  cast 28.00  to  30.00 

Grate  bars    19.50  to  20.00 

Stove  plate   19.50  to  20.00 

Railroad  malleable   32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes  (new  specifications) 29.00  to  30.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  1. 

Pig  Iron. — The  Government  fixing  of  prices,  with 
no  intimation  as  yet  as  to  the  basis  of  calculation  of 
figures  to  be  set  at  other  markets. than  Pittsburgh  has 
put  an  end  to  all  transactions  at  this  point  for  the 
present.  The  representatives  of  the  furnaces  have  been 
flooded  with  inquiries,  almost  altogether  on  small  lots, 
since  the  announcement  from  Washington,  but  no  sell- 
ing has  been  possible,  as  no  figures  have  been  received 
from  the  furnaces  to  give  a  basis  of  action  in  this 
trade  territory.  On  contracts  already  in  effect,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  urgency  in  the  demand  for  ship- 
ment and  consumers  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  ma- 
terial they  have  ordered,  as  needs  therefor  are  becom- 
ing acute  as  the  supplies  on  hand  drop  lower.  Melters 
are  by  no  means  covered  for  1918  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  active  buying  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  determined  just  how  to  go  ahead  on 
contracts. 

Coke. — The  coke  situation  is  on  all  fours  with  that 
of  pig  iron  and  there  has  been  no  business  in  the  mar- 
ket. Melters  are  fairly  well  covered  under  previous 
contracts,  however,  and  therefore  are  not  immediately 
concerned  as  to  the  situation.  The  local  by-product 
plant  is  well  sold  ahead  and  therefore  is  cutting  no 
particular  figure  in  the  market  at  the  present  time. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — As  no  buying  has  been 
possible  on  contracts  for  finished  products  other  than 
deliveries  under  specifications  for  material  already 
signed  up  for,  the  fixing  of  prices  by  the  Government 
has  had  no  immediate  effect  on  local  conditions.  No 
changes  have  been  posted  on  finished  material  as  yet 
and  prices  are  held  as  heretofore.  Movement  out  of 
warehouse  continues  very  active  and  up  to  the  capacity 
of  the  warehouses  to  meet — in  some  cases  considerably 
beyond  supplies  on  hand.  For  stock  out  of  warehouse, 
we  quote  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron  bars, 
4.50c.;  structural  material,  5.05c.;  tank  plates,  10.05c.; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  10.05c.;  No.  10  black  sheets, 
cold  rolled,  one  pass,  10.35c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
black  .sheet  gage,  11.75c. 

Old  Material. — Scrap  is  decidedly  lower  in  tone  at 
least,   though    there   have   been   no   transactions   upon 
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which  real  quotations  could  be  made.  The  effect  of  the 
Government  price-fixing  order  has  been  to  make  the 
buyers  offer  lower  prices,  but  the  dealers  are  disposed 
to  hold  firm,  believing  that  there  will  be  sufficient  call 
for  scrap  to  hold  it  up  well  within  the  recent  range. 
As  a  result  there  has  been  no  business  of  consequence 
done  during  the  past  week.  We  quote  dsalers'  prices, 
f.o.b.  customeis'  works,  St.  Louis  industrial  district, 
as  follows: 

Per  Ch-osa  Ton 

Old  iron  rails |38.00  to  138.50 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 36.00  to    36.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 35.00  to    35.50 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject to   inspection 50.00  to    55.00 

Old  car  wheels    29.00  to    29.50 

No.    1    railroad    heavj'    melting    steel 

scrap    28.50  to    29.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel    27.00  to    27.50 

Ordinary  shoveling  steel 24.00  to    24.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  28.50  to    29.00 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 18.00  to    19.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars   $37.00  to  $37.50 

Steel  angle  bars    26.00  to  27.00 

Iron  car  axles   42.00  to  43.00 

Steel  car  axles    40.00  to  40.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  39.50  to  40.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 33.50  to  34.00 

No.    2    railroad   wrought 31.50  to  32.00 

Railroad    springs    29.50  to  30.00 

Steel   couplers   and   knuckles 34.50  to  35.00 

Locomotive    tires,    42    in.    and    over, 

smooth    inside    37.00  to  37.50 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 24.50  to  25.00 

Cast  iron  borings   14.50  to  15.00 

No.  1  busheling 23.00  to  23.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings  19.50  to  20.00 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 19.00  to  19.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable    27.00  to  28.00 

Agriculutral  malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

Pipes  and  flues    20.00  to  20.50 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad  grate  bars   16.50  to  17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    15.50  to  16.00 

Country    mixed    scrap 14.50  to  15.00 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Oct.  1. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  at  a  standstill  until  the 
regular  price  differentials  for  the  various  grades  of  pig 
iron  are  worked  out  and  determined  upon  from  the  basis 
of  $33.00  f.o.b.  cars  at  furnace  as  set  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  No.  2X  foundry  and  basic  iron.  As  a  rule  in- 
quiries received,  and  they  are  numerous,  are  simply 
filed  and  acknowledged  with  the  information  that  fur- 
naces are  not  prepared  to  quote  until  the  differential 
scale  is  fixed.  No  sales  whatever  have  been  reported 
for  the  week.  Furnaces  are  not  seeking  business  at  this 
juncture,  and  all  the  iron  produced  is  being  applied 
on  old  contracts,  or  held  in  readiness  to  be  supplied  on 
any  Government  requirements  that  may  be  requisitioned 
for.  It  is  therefor  impossible  to  quote  any  schedule  of 
prices  at  the  present  time. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— A  waiting  policy  is  mani- 
fest on  the  part  of  mills,  and  all  new  business  except 
such  as  applies  directly  on  Government  orders  is  held 
in  abeyance  until  decision  is  made  as  to  what  business, 
aside  from  Government  specification,  is  to  have  prece- 
dence. Government  orders  are  becoming  plentiful,  and 
there  have  been  many  inquiries  from  domestic  territory 
and  from  Canada,  particularly  for  bars  and  shapes  for 
agricultural  and  industrial  purposes.  Some  of  this 
inquiry,  however,  apparently  represents  the  attempt  of 
certain  buyers  to  sound  out  the  market  with  sources  of 
supply  from  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
buy,  in  order  to  determine  what  steps,  if  any,  they  can 
take  to  relieve  themselves  of  previous  high-priced  pur- 
chases. The  various  selling  agencies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  under  instructions  from  headquarters  to  de- 
cline to  quote  on  practically  all  inquiries,  and  this  un- 
doubtedly will  be  their  policy  until  it  is  clearly  deter- 
mined how  much  steel  of  the  "A"  and  "B"  classification 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Allies.  This  indicates 
a  considerable  scarcity  of  steel  for  use  by  the  general 
public  for  some  months  to  come. 

Old  Material.— Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  and  some  other  commodities  the  market  re- 
mains firm,  although  very  little  business  has  been  trans- 
acted during  the  week.   Prices  of  scrap  materials  have 


not  been  very  much  affected  as  yet  by  the  Government's 
action  in  the  fixing  of  prices  for  pig  iron  and  finished 
steel.  Unless  some  decided  action  is  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment establishing  prices  on  the  different  grades  of 
scrap,  there  will  be  no  decrease  in  schedules,  and  in- 
creased demand  would  undoubtedly  bring  quotations  to 
a  higher  level.  Scarcity  of  gondola  cars  and  embargoes 
in  effect  at  many  outside  consuming  points  have  re- 
stricted movement  of  scrap  almost  to  a  minimum.  This 
situation  is  likely  to  seriously  interfere  with  mill  ac- 
tivity and  production  unless  some  decided  action  is 
taken  to  have  cars  furnished  promptly  and  to  remove 
or  relieve  the  restrictions  now  placed  by  the  railroads 
against  the  movement  of  scrap.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Government  will  take  some  action  this  week  that 
will  clarify  the  situation  both  as  to  any  contemplated 
fixing  of  prices  and  the  protecting  of  deliveries. 

We  continue  prices  in  force  for  the  past  week,  per 
gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy    melting   steel .  .$31.50  to  $33.00 

Low  phosphorus    41.00  to  42.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 43.00  to  44.00 

No.   1  railroad  and  machinery  cast.  .  .  30.00  to  31.00 

Iron    axles    45.00  to  47.00 

Steel  axles    45.00  to  47.00 

Carwheels     35.00  to  36.00 

Railroad    malleable    32.00  to  33.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    18.00  to  19.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings   20.00  to  21.00 

Iron  rails 43.00  to  44.00 

Locomotive    grate    bars    20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate 21.00  to  22.00 

Wrought   pipe    28.00  to  29.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 28.00  to  29.00 

No.    2    busheling   scrap 18.00  to  19.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 20.00  to  27.00 


British  Steel  Market 


Pig  Iron  Active  and  Steady — Tin  Plates  Firm  and 
Ferromanganese  Strong 
(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Oct.  3. 
Cleveland  pig  iron  is  active  and  the  stringency  in 
hematite  iron  is  less  intense.  Tin  plates  are  firmer. 
Ferromanganese  is  idle  but  strong.  American  wire 
rods  for  October-November  delivery  have  sold  at  £29 
10s.  with  early  arrivals  at  £28,  c.i.f. 

Benzol  is  quoted  at  12d.  per  gal.  with  toluol  at  2s.  4d. 
and  solvent  naphtha  at  2s.  9d.    We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke,  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  "Wales, 
maximum,  30s. 

Ferromanganese,  £45  nominal. 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,  £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  In  The 
Iron  Age  of  July  19,  p.  171. 

{By  Mail) 

Strong     Pressure     for     War     Material — Official 

Prices  for  Plates  Expected 

London,  Eng.,  Sept.  11. — The  predominant  feature 
in  the  British  industry  obviously  continues  to  be  the 
high  pressure  of  operations  directly  connected  with 
essential  war  requirements,  and  the  strain  upon  the 
steel  sections  is  of  greater  intensity,  with  not  the  least 
prospect  of  any  relaxation  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Under  the  close  control  of  the  authorities,  out- 
put is  being  urged  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  seems 
adequate  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
mills  through  shortcomings  in  fuel  and  skilled  labor. 
As  the  great  bulk  of  production  is  being  requisitioned 
for  Government  work,  the  surplus  left  for  industrial 
purposes  is  now  very  small,  and  merchant  business  is 
well  nigh  extinct.  Further  Government  restrictions 
have  been  enforced  lately  in  the  plate  and  sheet  mar- 
kets. 

There  is  no  important  change  in  the  position  of  pig 
iron,  although  the  tendency  has  shown  additional  firm- 
ness due  to  the  fact  that  current  output  is  on  the  whole 
more  quickly  absorbed,  even  in  the  case  of  foundry 
grades.  The  surplus  supply  of  these  is  becoming  com- 
paratively light,  since  the  output  has  been  checked 
somewhat  by  the  additional  furnaces  which  have  been 
put  on  basic  iron,  in  accordance  with  an  appeal  made 
by  the  authorities  to  furnace  owners.     Consumers  in 
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the  Midlands  and  Scotland  have  shown  more  eagerness 
to  cover  themselves  ahead,  thus  causing  more  stringent 
conditions.  The  supply  of  forge  and  foundry  material, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  go  round,  and  there  is  no  fear 
of  any  serious  shortage  arising,  even  allowing  for  the 
continuance  of  exports  to  allies  on  a  respectable  scale. 

No  official  statement  has  yet  been  made  regarding 
the  proposed  price  control  in  black  sheets,  although  it 
is  understood  that  the  basic  quotation  for  close  annealed 
No.  24  galvanized  sheets  was  recently  fixed  at  £17  10s. 
net  at  makers'  works.  Some  works  are  inclined  mean- 
time to  disregard  the  proposed  change,  and  still  quote 
old  prices,  and  business  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 
Makers  generally  are  full  of  Government  work  for  the 
next  few  months,  and  simply  wait  developments.  There 
is  some  opposition  to  the  intended  price  restrictions, 
as  makers  contend  that  the  above  basis  is  too  low,  and 
leaves  little  or  no  profit  for  rolling  except  to  big  works 
prdoucing  their  ovvm  steel. 

It  is  expected  that  official  prices  will  soon  be  fixed 
for  black  plates.  There  is  no  change  in  the  position  of 
tin  plates.  All  orders  are  now  subject  to  a  Govern- 
ment certificate  at  the  official  maximum  basis  of  30s. 
per  box  net  at  makers'  works.  The  tone  is  firm,  al- 
though the  maximum  basis  is  occasionally  shaded  for 
stray  lots  of  light  plates. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  ferromanganese,  very  little 
business  having  been  done  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Sell- 
ers are  rare,  and  hardly  inclined  to  shade  prices,  which 
stand  nominally  at  £80  f.o.b.  for  the  Continent,  and 
$375  to  $400  c.i.f.  for  North  American  ports  for  far 
forward  shipment.  Makers  are  virtually  out  of  the 
market. 

New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  3. 
Pig  Iron, — The  pig  iron  market  is  very  slowly 
adjusting  itself  to  new  conditions.  The  sale  of  2000 
tons  of  No.  3  plain  has  been  made  to  a  New  Jersey 
machinery  company  for  its  foundry  at  $32,  furnace,  and 
this  company  will  probably  purchase  from  5000  to  10,- 
000  tons  additional  for  foundries  which  are  making 
castings  for  it.  For  No.  2  plain  $32  has  also  been 
quoted.  Unlimited  sales  of  No.  2  X  are  reported  at  $33, 
furnace.  No  sales  of  Southern  iron  are  reported  in  this 
territory.  Inquiries  for  various  grades  are  numerous 
and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  differentials  on  all 
grades  are  definitely  established  buying  will  be  liberal. 
One  inquiry  pending  is  for  900  tons  of  1.75  per  cent 
to  2.25  per  cent  silicon  and  900  tons  of  3  per  cent  to 
3.50  per  cent  silicon  for  first  quarter  delivery  to  a 
New  Jersey  foundry.  For  early  delivery  we  quote  as 
follows  tidewater  on  those  grades  on  which  prices  have 
been  fairly  established,  omitting  other  grades  for  the 
present: 

No.    2  X $33.75 

No.   3   plain 32.75 

Ferroalloys. — That  the  price  of  ferromanganese  will 
be  fixed  by  the  Government  along  with  prices  of  all 
iron  and  steel  products  is  the  topic  uppermost  in  this 
market.  No  one,  however,  is  able  to  even  guess  at 
what  the  price  may  be.  The  quotation  on  the  domestic 
alloy  for  delivery  this  year  or  next  is  now  $350,  though 
some  spot  material  in  carload  lots  has  sold  at  $375. 
Demand  is  almost  nothing  and  the  market  is  extremely 
dull.  Arrivals  in  September  are  reported  to  have  been 
better  than  in  either  August  or  July  when  the  average 
was  less  than  2000  per  month.  Spiegeleisen,  20  per 
cent,  is  quoted  at  $80,  furnace.  About  3000  tons  is 
before  the  market.  Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  has  been 
quoted  at  $140  to  $105  for  delivery  next  year,  but  it  is 
believed  that  these  prices  have  not  been  established 
on  contracts.  Some  tran.sactions  are  known  to  have 
been  put  through  at  $130.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has 
covered  for  its  1918  requirements,  which  will  be  20,000 
tons  as  minimum  and  30,000  tons  as  maximum,  at  a 
price  believed  to  be  somewhere  near  the  above  figure. 
For  material  needed  this  year  about  $200  is  asked  and 
has  been  obtained. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — No  quotations  have  been 
made  at  the  fixed  prices  announced  Sept.  24.    With  filled 


order  books  and  large  demands  expected  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, mills  are  not  committing  themselves.  Buyers 
seem  to  sense  the  situation  and  latterly  there  have  been 
few  inquiries  from  either  domestic  or  export  sources 
except  in  products  not  yet  affected  by  a  fixed  price  or 
subject  to  export  license.  Selling  is  proceeding  in  wire 
at  prices  equivalent  to  4c.  and  higher,  plain  wire  base, 
and  bar  iron  buying  is  fairly  active  with  reports  that 
in  spite  of  relatively  high  prices  obtaining  third  quarter 
contracts  have  been  pretty  fully  specified.  About  the 
only  sizable  inquiry  in  finished  steel  learned  of,  covers 
8500  tons  of  standard  section  rails  for  China.  It  is  said 
that  fabricators  on  new  projects  are  figuring  on  the 
basis  of  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  plain  material,  but  mills 
are  not  expected  to  accept  such  business  without  a  per- 
mit, the  point  being  that  if  general  business  does  not 
sooner  or  later  call  for  licenses  from  the  Priority  Board, 
mills  are  likely  to  consider  seriously  only  those  for  war 
purposes  and  thus  authorized.  The  New  York  Ship- 
building Co.  plans  extensions  involving  2000  tons,  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  to  build  a  1500-ton  bridge  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Light  power 
house  is  again  up  for  consideration.  The  Mount  Vernon 
Bridge  Works  has  been  awarded  650  tons  for  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  five  additional  buildings  for 
France  are  to  be  placed  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  En- 
gineering Corporation,  involving  a  total  of  about  4500 
tons,  four  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  and  one  to  White- 
head &  Kale.  In  the  absence  of  new  business  we  con- 
tinue to  quote  the  prices  obtaining  two  weeks  ago,  or 
for  mill  shipments  of  structural  material  4.445c.  to 
5.195c.,  New  York;  plates  8.195c.  and  higher.  New 
York;  steel  bars  over  the  rest  of  this  year  4.195c.  to 
4.695c.,  New  York,  and  iron  bars  at  4.945c.  From  New 
York  district  warehouses  steel  and  iron  bars  and  shapes 
are  quoted  at  5c.  to  5.50c.  and  plates  at  8c.  and  higher. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Prices  on  cast  iron  pipe  are  still 
held  nominally  at  $65.50  per  ton  for  6  and  8-in.  and 
heavier  and  $68.50  for  4-in.,  the  reason  assigned  being 
that  pipe  now  being  offered  for  sale  was  made  from 
pig  iron  bought  at  prices  much  higher  than  those  re- 
cently announced  from  Washington.  There  is  no  buy- 
ing of  pipe,  however,  and  the  willingness  of  sellers  to 
cut  prices  was  shown  in  the  recent  bidding  on  310  tons 
for  Jersey  City,  reported  last  week,  when  the  lowest 
bid  was  $58.34  and  the  highest  $64.75.  It  is  expected 
that  revision  of  cast  iron  pipe  prices  will  come  at  a 
not  far  distant  date. 

Old  Material. — Old  material  prices  are  settling  to  a 
level  in  harmony  with  quotations  on  pig  iron,  as  named 
in  the  Washington  agreement.  Heavy  melting  steel  for 
shipment  to  either  eastern  Pennsylvania  or  Pittsburgh, 
is  now  quoted  at  $25  to  $26,  New  York,  a  reduction  of 
about  $2  to  $3.  Nearly  all  grades  have  declined  to  that 
extent,  while  relaying  rails  are  much  lower  and  are 
now  being  quoted  at  $45  to  $50.  There  is  no  official 
information  as  to  whether  the  Government  will  take 
any  action  in  regard  to  scrap,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  such  action  will  come  soon.  We  quote  prices  of 
brokers  as  follows  to  New  York  producers  and  dealers, 
per  gross  ton,  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern   Pennsylvania)  ...  .$25.00  to  |26. 00 
Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 25.00  to  26.00 

Relaying  rails    45.00  to  50.00 

Rerolling  rails   33.00  to  34.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 41.00  to  42  00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 32.00  to  33.00 

"Wrought-iron  track  scrap 27.00  to  28.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought  long 27.00  to  28.00 

Light  iron 7.00  to  8.00 

Cast  borings    (clean) 16.00  to  17.00 

Machine-shop    turnings 14.00  to  15.00 

Mixed   borings  and  turnings 13.00  to  14.00 

"Wrought-iron    pipe     (1     in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) 25.00  to  26.00 

For  cast-iron  scrap,  dealers  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries  per 
gross  ton: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $25.00  to  $26.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (column,    building 

material,  etc. )    22.00  to  23.00 

No,    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    22.00  to  23.00 

Stove  plate   16.00  to  17.00 

Locomotive   grate   bars 16.00  to  17.00 

M.'illeablo    c-'sl     rrai1ro;id) 2S.00  to  29.00 

« >1(1  carwhccl.'^     28.00  to  29.00 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb.: 
New  York,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.;  Boston,  21.5c.; 
Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  10.5c.;  Cincinnati,  15.8c.;  In- 
dianapolis, 17.9c.;  Chicago,  18.9c.;  St.  Louis,  23.6c.;  Kan- 
sas City,  43.6c.;  Omaha,  43.6c.;  St.  Paul,  32.9c.;  Denver, 
68.6c.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.; 
Denver  pipe,  76.1c.;  minimum  carload,  46,000  lb.;  struc- 
tural steel  and  steel  bars,  76.1c.,  minimum  carload,  40,- 
000  lb.;  Pacific  coast  (by  rail  only),  pipe,  65c.;  structu- 
ral steel  and  steel  bars,  75c.,  minimum  carload,  60,000  lb. 
No  freight  rates  are  being  published  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  as  the  boats  are  being  used  in  transatlantic  trade. 

Structural  Material 


channels.  3  to  15  in.,  angles,  3  to  6 
Yi   In.  th.ck  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 


I-beams,  3  to  15  in. 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs, 
and  over,   4.00c. 

Wire  Prcducts 

(Prices  of  independent  mills) 
Wire  nails,  $4  base  par  keg  ;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer. 
Including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  th.s  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $4.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9.  $3.95  ;  galvanized  w.re,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  *4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usuiU  advances  for  the  smaller  trade  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net  less  z  per  ca.it  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots. 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,   f.o.b.    Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent;  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  2 '/a  per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c,  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent  with 
c.  p.  nuts.  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $1.70  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off; 
hex.,  blank,  $1.50  off,  and  tapped,  $1.30  off :  nuts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t. 
sq.  blank,  $1.25  off;  and  tapped,  $1.00  off;  hex.  blank,  $1.25  off, 
and  tapped,  $1.00  off.  Semi-finished  hex.  nuts,  50  and  10  per 
cent.    Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and  10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $90  to  $95  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel  $95  to  $100,  and  special  steel  rods  with 
carbons  runnng  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill;  above 
0.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  .spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $7.00,  %  in.,  7/16  In. 
and  Y2  in..  $7.00  base.  Boat  spikes  are  occas  onally  quoted 
$7.00  to  $8.00,  all  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.,  in  small  lots,  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails,  25  to 
45  lb.,  $75  to  $80  ;  16  to  20  lb.,  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails.   $38  ;  open-hearth,  $40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  teme  plate  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package  and  are  now  as  fol- 
lows: 8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $16  per  package;  8-lb..  coating, 
I.  C,  $16.30;  12-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $17.50;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C, 
$18.25  ;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $19  :  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20 ; 
30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C.  $22  ;  40-lb.  coat- 
ing, I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  4c.  to  4.50c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
4.50c.  to  5c.  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.,  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c.  in 
carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b  mill. 

Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  Jobbers  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1917.  all  full  weight,  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  higher  prices,  and 
National  Tube  Co..  which  adheres  to  card  or  April  1. 


Steel 

Inches  Black 

,   ^  and  %....    42 

46 

%   to  3 49 


Butt  Weld 
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15  Mi 
31 1^ 
35% 
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7   to  12 42 
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Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
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43 

to  IVa 47 

to  3 48 


20% 
30% 
34% 
35% 


%,  %  and  %....   22 

%    27 

%  to  1% 33 


5 

14 
18 


2    40 

2%    to   4 43 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
28%    I   2 


4  to  6. 
7  to  8.. 
9  to  12. 


42 
38 
33 


27  14 

31%     I    2%    to   4 29  17 

30%        4%  to  6 28  16 

24%        7   to  8 20  8 

19%     I    9   to   12 15  3 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on   black  and   5%    points   on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  po.nts 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as  follows  : 


Lap-Welded  Steel 

1%    and    2   in 31 

2V*  in 28 

2%  and  2%  in 34 

3  and  314  in 34 

3%  to  4%  in 34 

5  and  6  in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard   Charcoal   Iron 

1%  in 23 

1%  and  2  in 35 

2>4  in 32 

2%  and  2%  in 38 

3    and    3Vt    in 43 

3%  to  4%  in.. No  quotations 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  bring  higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days: 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 


Blue  Annealed — Bessemer 


Cents  per  lb. 


Nos.  3  to  8 8.00  to  8.50 

Nos.   9  and  10 8.25  to  8.50 

Nos.  11  and  12 8.50  to  8.75 

Nos.   13  and  14 8.75  to  9.00 

Nos.  15  and  16 9.00  to  9.25 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass   Cold  Boiled — Bessemer 

Nos.  17  to  21.  .• 8.30  to  8.80 

Nos.   22  and  24 8.35  to  8.85 

Nos.   25  and  26 8.40  to  8.90 

No.   27    8.45  to  9.00 

No.   28    8.50  to  8.95 

No.   29    8.55  to  9.05 

No.   30    8.65  to  9.15 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Gage — Bessemer 

-Nos.  10  and  11 8.50  to  9.00 

Nos.   12  and  14 8.60  to  9.10 

Nos.   15  and  16 8.75  to  9.25 

Nos.  17  to  21 8.90  to  9.40 

Nos.  22  and  24 9.05  to  9.55 

Nos.   25  and  26 9.20  to  9.70 

No.  27 9.35  to  9.85 

No.   28    9.50  to  10.00 

No.   29    9.75  to  10.25 

No.    30    10.00  to  10.50 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15  and  16 7.80  to  8.30 

Nos.  17  to  21 7.85  to  8.35 

Nos.    22   to   24 7.90  to  8.40 

Nos.    25»  to   27 7.95  to  8.45 

No.   28    8.00  to  8.50 

No.   29    8.05  to  8.55 

No.   30    8.05  to  8.55 

Nos.  30%  and  31 8.10  to  8.60 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,     , Lead ^  , Spelter ^ 

Electro-     New  New          St.         New  St. 

Sept.      Lake        lytic        York  York      Louis      York  Louis 

26 23.50         23.50      61.75  7.95        7.82y2      8.50  8.25 

27 23.50         23.50      61.62y2      7.95        7.82y2      8.50  8.25 

28 23.50         23.50      61.25  7.95        7.82^      8.37y2  8.12y2 

29 23.50        23.50       7.95        7.82%      8.37%  8.12y2 

Oct. 

1 23.50         23.50      60.50  7.95        7.82%      8.37%  8.12% 

2 23.50         23.50      60.50  7.95        7.82%      8.37%  8.12% 

New  York,  Oct.  3. 
The  metals  are  dull  and  featureless.    Copper  is  dead 
and  nominal.    Tin  is  inactive  and  lower.     Lead  is  quiet 
and  steady.     Spelter  is  again  in  poor  demand.     Anti- 
mony is  unchanged. 

New  York 

Copper. — Buying  of  copper  is  at  a  standstill.  Pro- 
ducers generally  are  disinclined  to  enter  upon  contracts 
with  ordinary  domestic  consumers  at  the  Government 
price  of  23.50c.  until  it  is  known  how  much  metal  the 
Government  and  its  allies  will  require.  The  fixing  of  a 
price  for  copper,  which  was  expected  to  be  a  benefit  to 
the  market,  has  thus  far  resulted  in  a  deadlock.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  various  grades  of  copper 
are  all  to  be  governed  by  the  same  price  is  still  un- 
settled. Rumors  were  current  yesterday  that  many  if 
not  all  of  the  perplexing  questions  which  confront  the 
market  as  a  whole  would  be  decided  within  the  next 
day  or  so.  It  is  admitted  that  consumers  desiring 
small  lots,  particularly  from  jobbers,  are  being  accom- 
modated at  from  26c.  to  28c.  per  lb.  We  continue  to 
quote  the  Government  price  of  23.58c.,  New  York,  as 
nominal  for  both  Lake  and  electrolytic.  The  London 
market  has  declined  and  was  £125  for  spot  electrolytic 
and  £121  for  futures  on  Oct.  1. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  on  both  Lake 
and  electrolytic  copper  for  the  month  of  September, 
based  on  daily  quotations  in  The  Iron  Age,  was  24.90c. 
Tin. — The  entire  week  has  been  extremely  quiet  and 
there  has  been  considerable  complaint  because  of  de- 
layed cables  from  London,  which  has  decidedly  inter- 
fered with  business.  The  principal  sales  of  the  week 
were  reported  to  have  been  made  on  last  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  On  the  former  day  25  tons  of  December 
shipment  from  the  Straits  was  sold  at  57.25c.  and  25 
tons  of  January  shipment  at  57.12  %c.  On  Thursday 
transactions  involving  about  100  tons  were  recorded, 
25  tons  of  which  were  spot  metal  at  61.62  %c.  About  50 
tons  of  December-January  shipment  from  the  Straits 
went  at  57.35c.  On  Friday  there  were  a  few  sales  of 
spot  metal  at  51.25c.  So  far  this  week  the  market  has 
been  duller  than  at  any  time,  with  practically  no  sales 
reported  up  to  this  morning.  A  small  quantity  of  spot 
tin  has  been  pressed  for  sale  at  60.50c.,  with  difficulty 
experienced  in  making  the  transaction.  The  quotation 
yesterday  was  60.50c.,  New  York,  but  the  entire  market 
is  at  a  standstill.  Arrivals  including  Oct.  2  were  60 
tons,  with  the  quantity  afloat  4500  tons.  Deliveries  of 
tin  for  September  were  5402  tons,  of  which  2100  tons 
came  from  Atlantic  ports.  Metal  in  stock  and  landing 
Sept.  30  was  2390  tons.  The  London  market  has  de- 
clined in  the  past  few  days  and  now  stands  at  £245  10s; 
for  spot  Straits. 

Lead. — The  lead  market  is  steadier  and  the  down- 
ward tendency  seems  to  have  been  checked.  Sellers  are 
apparently  anxious  for  orders,  but  seem  unwilling  to 
make  concessions.  A  modest  business  has  been  done  at 
Be,  New  York,  which  is  the  quotation  of  the  leading 
interest,  but  it  is  reported  that  concessions  have  been 
made  on  large  lots.  The  quotation  in  the  outside  mar- 
ket remains  unchanged  at  7,95c.,  New  York,  and 
7.82%c.,  St.  Louis.  It  is  reported  that  some  export 
sales  have  been  made  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
large,  but  no  particulars  are  available.  An  interesting 
explanation  of  the  recent  large  decline  in  lead  is  that 
pig  lead  had  to  come  down  to  at  least  the  present  level 


in  order  to  save  the  white  lead  industry  because  of  the 
reported  inroads  by  substitutes  for  lead  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paint. 

Spelter. — Since  last  week  the  market  has  become 
weaker  if  anything.  The  moderately  active  inquiry  and 
buying  which  appeared  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
has  given  place  to  extreme  dullness.  Most  large  pro- 
ducers adhere  to  the  previous  quotation  of  8.25c.,  St. 
Louis,  but  sales  have  been  made  slightly  lower  at 
8.12i^c.,  St.  Louis,  or  8.37V^c.,  New  York,  which  are 
now  regarded  as  the  quotations.  For  November-De- 
cember delivery  about  %c.  to  ViC.  higher  is  asked.  On 
Sept.  27  the  Government  awarded  its  contract  for  1000 
tons  of  grade  B  spelter  (99.50  per  cent  zinc)  on  which 
competitive  bids  had  been  asked.  The  American  Metal 
Co.,  the  lowest  bidder,  received  the  award  at  10.67c. 
Other  bids  ranged  from  lie.  to  12.12y2C,  Early  in  Sep- 
tember the  Government  fixed  12c,  per  pound  as  the 
price  on  2,750,000  lb.  of  this  grade  of  spelter,  but  can- 
celed the  order  in  order  to  buy  in  the  open  market. 
This  sale  at  10.67c.  has  weakened  rather  than  strength- 
ened the  market.  The  Government  is  also  asking  for 
bids  on  320  tons  of  prime  Western. 

Antimony. — The  market  continues  dull.  Chinese 
and  Japanese  grades  are  obtainable  at  15c.  to  15.25c. 
per  pound,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent 
pure,  is  still  quoted  at  41.50c.  to  42.50c.  per  pound.  New 
York,  but  there  is  no  demand  and  the  market  is  nominal. 
Old  Metals. — We  are  quoting  copper  nominally  on 
the  basis  of  the  Government  regulation,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  purchase  heavy  crucible  copper  at  less 
than  26V^c.  to  27c.  per  pound.  We  quote  dealers' 
selling  prices  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible   (nominal) 23.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire  (nominal) 23.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 22.50  to  23.50 

Brass,    heavy    18.00  to  18.25 

Brass,   light    14.00  to  14.25 

Heavy   machine  composition 25.00  to  25.50 

No.   1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 17.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,  heavy 7.50 

Lead,  tea    6.50 

Zinc    • 6.50 

Chicago 

Oct.  1. — There  is  no  real  market  for  copper,  al- 
though a  little  is  changing  hands  to  satisfy  urgent 
melting  needs  at  prices  ranging  from  27c.  to  29c. 
Innumerable  small  consumers  find,  to  their  disappoint- 
ment, that  they  cannot  get  the  red  metal  at  or  near  the 
Government  price  of  23.50.  The  fact  is  that  dealers 
themselves  cannot  get  it  at  that  figure.  All  of  the  other 
metals  are  correspondingly  dull.  The  demand  for  old 
metals  is  quiet  also,  despite  the  natural  belief  that  the 
scarcity  of  virgin  copper  should  create  a  good  demand 
for  remelting  scrap.  We  quote  as  follows:  Casting, 
Lake  and  electrolytic  copper,  27c.  to  29c.;  tin,  carloads, 
61.50c.;  small  lots,  63.50c,  to  64.50c,;  lead,  8.25c.  to 
8.50c.;  spelter,  8.25c,;  sheet  zinc,  19c.;  antimony,  17c.  to 
18.50c.  On  old  metals  we  quote  buying  prices  for  less 
than  carload  lots  as  follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes,  22c. ;  copper  clips,  21.50c. ;  copper  bottoms, 
20.25c.;  red  brass,  21c.;  yellow  brass,  15.50c.;  lead  pipe, 
6.75c.;  zinc,  6.25c,;  pewter,  No,  1,  35c,;  tinfoil,  42c,; 
block  tin,  47c, 

St.  Louis 

Oct,  1, — Non-ferrous  metals  have  been  rather 
quiet  during  the  week  and  the  closing  quotations  to-day 
were:  Lead,  7,85c.  to  7.92 1/2 c;  spelter,  8.25c.  to  8.37 i^c; 
tin,  62 %c.;  copper  nominal  because  of  the  price-fixing 
situation,  which  has  not  been  adjusted  as  to  the  St. 
Louis  market;  Asiatic  antimony,  16c,  In  the  Joplin 
district,  ores  were  rather  quiet,  zinc  blende  selling  on  a 
range  of  $65  to  $75  per  ton,  basis  of  60  per  cent  metal, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  ore  of  the  Oklahoma  section  of  the 
district  sold  around  $67.50  and  this  reduced  the  average 
for  the  week  for  the  district  to  about  $68  per  ton. 
Calamine  sold  at  $35  to  $42  per  ton,  basis  of  40  per 
cent  metal,  with  the  average  for  the  week  for  the  dis- 
trict $37  per  ton.  Lead  was  rather  weak  at  $90  per 
ton,  and  the  average  for  the  80  per  cent  metal  basis 
was  $86  per  ton. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Tightness  of  the  Money  Market  Checks  Upward 
Movement  of  Stocks 

New  York,  Oct.  3. 

Following  the  gains  made  the  first  part  of  last  week 
after  the  announcement  of  prices  of  iron  ore,  coke,  pig 
iron  and  some  steel  products,  the  market  hesitated  and 
during  most  of  the  week  the  tendency  was  downward. 
This  was  not  attributed  to  any  industrial  condition, 
but  almost  entirely  to  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market.  Getting  ready  to  subscribe  for  the  second 
great  Liberty  Loan  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  on  the 
money  market  which  in  turn  influenced  stocks. 

Among  the  stocks  which  recorded  advances  were: 
Baldwin  Locomotive,  1^/4,  and  Bethlehem  Steel,  2. 
Bethlehem  Steel,  class  B,  was  active  and  262,000  shares 
changed  hands,  but  the  quotation  remained  the  same 
at  the  end  of  the  week  as  at  the  beginning.  The  leading 
stocks  which  recorded  losses  during  the  week  were 
American  Car  &  Foundry,  1%;  American  Locomotive, 
%;  American  Steel  Foundries,  2^^;  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron,  1V4;  Lackawanna  Steel,  2;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  4; 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  1%;  United  States  Steel,  1%; 
United  States  Steel,  pref.,  %. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chal.,  com..  231/2- 
Allis-Chal.,  pref..  82i4- 
Am.  Can,  com...  42%- 
Am.  Can,  pref ..  .101%- 
Am.  Car  &  Pdy., 

com 70     - 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy., 

pref 109     - 

Am.  Loco.,  com. .    60     - 

Am.   Rad.,  com 

Am.  Ship,  com..  90  - 
Am.  Steel  Fdries.  65  - 
Bald.  Loco.,  com.  611^- 
Bald.  Loco.,  pref.  99%- 
Beth.  Steel,  com.  95  - 
Beth.  Steel, 

class   B    91%- 

Case    (J.    I.),   pref 

Central  Fdy.,  com 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool.    61     - 

Colo.  Fuel   4414- 

Cruc.  Steel,  com.  69%- 
Cruc.    Steel,   pref.  94%- 

Gen.   Electric 138     ■ 

Gt.  No.  Ore.  Cert.  33  - 
Gulf  States  Steel  95 14- 
Int.  Har.  of  N.  J.. 

com 109%- 

Int.  Har.  Corp.,  pref.  .  . 


25%        Lacka.    Steel 80%- 

84  Lake  Sup.  Corp.  .    16     - 

4  7 14        Lima   Loco 

102  Lukens,    1st    pref 

Midvale  Steel.  ...    50     ■ 

72%        Nat.-Acme     32%- 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm., 

110  com 42%- 

62%  N.  Y.  Air  Brake.  122     ■ 

295  Pressed  Stl.,  com.   60 

92%        Pressed  Stl.,  pref 

67  Ry.  Steel  Spring, 

65%  com 46 

109%  Ry.  Steel  Spring, 

96%  pref 97 

Republic,  com.   ..    79%- 

95%        Republic,  pref 

80  Sloss,   com 45     • 

40  Sup.   Steel    44 

62  Sup.  Steel,   1st  pref 

45%  Transue-Williams  41 

73%  Un.  Alloy  Steel.      43%. 

95  U.  S.  Pipe,  com 

147  U.  S.  Steel,  com..  107% 

35%  U.   S.   Steel,  pref.115% 

99  Va.    I.  C.   &  Coke  59     • 

"Warwick , 

•112  Westing.   Elec 45%- 

70 

Dividends 


84 

17% 
55 
100% 
52% 
32% 

46% 
124% 

63% 
100 

48 

■  m 
100% 

46 
•  47 
100% 

41% 

■  44 
16% 

112% 

■117% 

60 

9 

■  47 


The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  common  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  both  payable 
Nov.  1. 

The  Atlantic  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  and  extra 
1  per  cent,  payable  Oct.  2. 

The  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  quarterly,  62%c.  and  extra  $5.62%^ 
on  the  common  and  $1  on  the  preferred,  all  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  Canadian  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Ltd.,  quarterly,  1% 
per  cent  on  both  the  common  and  preferred,  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  quarterly,  1  per  cent, 
payable  Oct.   25. 

The  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1  %  per  cent  on  the  first 
and  second  preferred,  payable  Oct.   15. 

The  National  Tool  Co.,  quarterly,  3  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon and   1%    per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Oct.    15. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  on  the 
common,  payable  Oct.   1. 

The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  and  extra  10 
per  cent,  payable  Oct.  1. 

The  Superior  Steel  Corporation,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  common,  payable  Nov.  1. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  quarterly,  $1.75,  pay- 
able Oct.   20. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent  on  the  common,  payable  Oct.  31,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  payable  Oct.   15. 

The  Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  2%  per  cent  and  extra  5  per 
cent  on  the  common,  payable  Oct.  5. 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  begun  work  in  its  new  airplane  department  at 
Swissvale,  Pa.,  on  a  contract  for  airplane  engines,  which 
is  said  to  amount  to  $17,500,000.  The  company  is  ex- 
pected to  make  600  engines  a  month.  It  is  announced 
that  the  company  will  also  soon  manufacture  hand 
grenades  for  the  Government. 


LICENSE  NOT  REQUIRED 

Articles  Which  May  Be  Freely  Exported  Except 
to  Territory  Specified 

Washington,  Oct.  2. — A  long  list  of  articles,  in- 
cluding many  iron  and  steel  products,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Exports  Administrative  Board  as  not 
requiring  an  export  license  when  the  foreign  destination 
is  other  than  enemy  territory  or  neutral  territory  of 
Europe.  This  is  the  first  time  the  board  has  attempted 
to  list  specifically  articles  which  do  not  require  license. 
Feeling  that  this  negative  list,  as  it  might  be  called, 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  our  export  trade  to  many 
foreign  countries,  the  board  has  announced  its  intention 
of  keeping  it  up  to  date  from  time  to  time. 

In  conjunction  with  the  publication  of  the  list  the 
board  made  the  following  announcement: 

"The  board  has  determined  that  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  Aug.  27,  1917,  the  following 
articles  do  not  require  an  export  license  at  present 
except  when  shipped  to  Albania,  Austria-Hungary,  that 
portion  of  Belgium  occupied  by  the  military  forces  of 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  her  colonies,  possessions 
or  protectorates,  Germany,  her  colonies,  possessions  or 
protectorates,  Greece,  Leichtenstein,  Luxembourg,  the 
Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain,  her 
colonies,  possessions  or  protectorates,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land or  Turkey  (excluding  any  portion  of  the  foregoing 
occupied  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  nations  associated  with  the  United  States  in  the 
war) ,  or  any  territory  occupied  by  the  military  forces 
of  Germany  or  her  allies. 

"The  board  has  further  determined  that  if  any  of 
these  articles  are  subsequently  classified  as  requiring  a 
license,  nevertheless  they  will  in  general  be  allowed  to 
proceed  without  license  when  covered  by  ocean  bill  of 
lading  or  by  railroad  bill  of  lading  marked  'For  Ex- 
port,' dated  on  or  before  the  date  classified.  There  may, 
of  course,  be  some  special  instances  where  for  certain 
reasons  the  embargo  will  have  to  be  effective  imme- 
diately, regardless  of  when  the  goods  were  shipped,  but 
these  cases  will  be  rare  and  special  attention  will  be 
called  to  them  at  the  time  publicity  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  classified  as  requiring  a  license. 
All  future  classification  lists  will  give  the  date  of  classi- 
fication and  will  be  given  publicity  so  as  to  minimize 
any  question  in  the  minds  of  shippers  or  carriers  as  to 
what  articles  do  and  what  articles  do  not  require  a 
license." 

The  list  includes  the  following: 

Adding  machines,  addressograph  machinery,  agricultural 
tools,  air  compressors  and  parts,  automobiles  and  parts,  axes, 
axles    (wagon). 

Balata  sheets  (used  for  insulating),  baling  press  (steel), 
ball  bearings,  barbed  wire,  bars,  iron  or  steel  (except  tool 
steel,  high  speed  steel  or  alloy  steel),  bicycle  supplies,  blades 
(hacksaw),  blowers  and  parts,  boilers  (range)  for  household 
purposes  only,  bolts,  bolt  clippers,  brake  shees,  builders' 
hardware. 

Calipers,  carriage  hardware,  channel  pins,  chucks,  cob- 
blers'  tools,   compressors,   countersinks,    crane   chain,    cutlery. 

Die  plates,  dredging  buckets   (iron),  driving  chain. 

Elevator  repair  parts,   elevator  machinery,   enamel. 

Piles  (except  abrasive  files),  filing  cabinets  (metal), 
forges  and  accessories. 

Galvanized  wire,  galvanized  tiller  rope,  gas  machines  and 
fixtures,  gas  pipe,  grate  bars,  gas  tubes,  grate  bars  (locomo- 
tive). 

Hammers,  and  hatchets,  hand  power  cranes,  harvester 
parts,  hinges,   hoops,  steel,  hydrometers,   hygrometers. 

Injectors,  iron  band,  iron  bars,  iron  castings,  iron  hose 
fittings,  irons  (flat),  iron  oil  separators,  iron  pipe  fittings, 
iron  pipe,  iron  plates  or  sheets  under  %  in.  thick,  iron  rivets, 
iron  valves,  iron  wire. 

Jacks. 

Keys. 

Lawn  mowers,  linotype  machines  and  parts,  locomotive 
grate  bars. 

Machinery :  cigarette,  knitting,  perforating,  except  for 
metal,  mining,  wool  cleaning,  refrigerating,  enameling,  braid- 
ing (for  electrical  wire),  match  making,  shoe,  winding,  paper 
making,  paper  box,  stump  pulling,  pharmaceutical,  printing, 
concrete,  paper  wrapping,  washing,  sugar,  stenciling,  filters 
and  parts,   duplicating,  cotton  gin,   tobacco,   molding ;   mangle 
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roller  blocks,  malleable  iron  steam  pipe  fittings,  metal  fasten- 
ers, metal  picture  frames,  metal  valves,  mills  (grist),  motor- 
cycles. 

Nails,   nail   wire,   needles  and  awls. 

Pipe  (galvanized),  plows,  precision  tools  (hand),  printing 
macliinery,  printing  presses,  pump  jacks,  pyrometer.s. 

Radiators,  rail  (steel),  railroad  cars,  railroad  picks,  range 
boilers,  razor  blades,  rivets  (iron),  roofing  (galv.  Iron,  in- 
cluding sheets  less  than    %    In.   thick). 

Saw  blades,  screws,  screw  caps,  screwdrivers,  sewing  ma- 
chines, shears  (hand),  sheets  (iron  or  steel  under  %  in.  thick), 
shoes  (horse),  shovels,  slot  machines,  spark  plugs,  splice  bars, 
sprockets,  steam  locomotives,  stitching  machine  wire,  stocks 
and  dies,  strap  iron,  surgical  instruments,  stoves,  steel  anvils, 
steel  balls,  steel  bars  (except  tool  steel,  high  speed  steel  or 
alloy  steel),  steel  belt  laces,  steel  (cold  rolled),  steel  cabinets, 
steel  forgings,  steel  grease  cups,  steel  hanger  frames  and 
bearings,  steel  hoists,  steel  molding,  swings,  steel  padlocks, 
steel  pipe,  steel  plates  or  sheets  under  %  in.  thick,  steel  pul- 
leys, steel  rails,  steel  sash,  steel  shaft,  steel  spring  cotters, 
steel  tires  for  locomotives,  steel  wire,  strap  iron,  steel  wire 
cloth,  steel  wheel  push  cars,  strontium  bromide. 

Taps  and  dies  (if  for  hand  use),  tools  (carpenters',  shoe- 
makers', steamfitters'),  track  bolts,  tractors  (farming),  trail- 
ers (motor),  trucks,  turnbuckles  (except  for  aircraft),  type- 
cases    (printers'),   typewriters,  typewriter  parts. 

Umbrella  ribs  and  tubes. 

Valves,  valve  gages,  gate  valves,  valve  wheels,  vises. 

Water  meters,  water  heaters,  water  gates,  wheelbarrows, 
wheel  hubs,  wheels  (car),  wire  (fencing,  plain,  cloth,  galva- 
nized, netting),  wire  stitchers,  wrenches. 
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James  A.  Morris,  formerly  in  the  auditing  depart- 
ment of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  auditing  de- 
partment of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Morris 
was  connected  with  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  several  years 
ago,  and  later  he  was  in  the  auditing  department  of  the 
William  Tod  Co.,  Youngstovra,  Ohio,  now  owned  by 
the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Frank  Purnell,  in  the  sales  department  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Priorities  Committee  in 
Washington,  where  he  will  be  closely  associated  with 
J.  Leonard  Replogle  in  the  purchase  of  steel  and  mu- 
nitions for  the  Government. 

L.  M.  Zimmer,  formerly  in  the  sales  department  of 
the  Linde  Air  Products  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  pro- 
moted and  transferred  to  the  Cincinnati  office.  The 
new  branch  plant  of  the  Linde  company  in  Cincinnati 
is  now  in  full  operation. 

Harold  A.  Robinson,  formerly  mechanical  engi- 
neer of  the  Regal  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  been  made  superintendsnt  of  the  company  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Funk,  who  died  a  month  ago. 

Charles  W.  Schneck,  who  established  the  Schneck 
Machine  Co.,  809-811  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  in 
1893,  has  disposed  of  the  plant  and  business  to  the 
Western  Rope  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  will  take 
a  long  rest  before  resuming  active  business  connections. 
Mr.  Schneck  will  leave  Oct.  15  on  an  extended  tour  of 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Max  E.  Biefeld,  Watertown,  Wis.,  has  resigned  as 
assistant  manager  of  the  American  Malting  Co.  to  be- 
come secretary-treasurer  of  the  Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Water- 
town,  boiler  and  .structural  works,  succeeding  the  late 
Richard  Biefeld. 

Charles  Hart  of  the  Delaware  River  Steel  Co.,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Chester  National  Bank, 
Che.ster,  Pa. 

W.  M.  Kelly,  for  the  past  three  years  acting  general 
foreman  at  the  erecting  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  resident 
inspector  of  trial  devices  for  locomotives  and  other  ap- 
paratus in  the  Philadelphia  district,  effective  Oct.  1, 

T.  H.  Letson,  for  17  years  sales  manager  in  New 
York  for  the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  who  on  May  1  last  severed  his  connection  with 
that  company,  has  organized  the  T.  H.  Letson  Co.  and 


opened  an  office  at  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  for 
the  handling  of  hoisting  and  power  machinery  and 
contractors'  equipment.  Frederick  Glander,  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineer,  is  associated  with  Mr.  Letson 
in  the  new  business. 

N.  C,  Walpole,  Southern  sales  manager  of  the  Niles- 
Bem,ent-Pond  Co.  and  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  with 
offices  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  has  been  com- 
missioned major  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Christian  Girl,  president  of  the  Standard  Parts  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  40,000  Liberty 
trucks  that  are  to  be  built  for  the  War  Department. 
He  will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Standard  Parts  Co., 
but  has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  devote 
his  time  to  Government  service. 

0.  W.  Black  has  been  appointed  works  manager  of 
the  Fulton  Iron  Works  Co.,  St.  Louis,  to  succeed  Laur- 
ence W.  O'Neil,  resigned.  Mr.  Black  was  for  many 
years  associated  with  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
For  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  works  manager  of 
that  company's  East  Chicago  plant,  having  had  prior  to 
that  charge  of  its  Mahoning  "Valley  works. 

Louis  W.  Carver,  for  the  past  two  years  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa., 
has  become  associated  with  the  Purcha.<ing  Board  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Werner  Anderson,  New  England  sales  agent  for  the 
Alden  Coal  Mining  Co,  has  been  recommended  and  ac- 
cepted for  service  in  the  aviation  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
Signal  Corps,  Mineola,  L.  I. 

H,  W.  Haggerty,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  pig  iron 
and  steel  sales  of  Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  been  made  general  manager  of  sales  of  that  firm 
and  appointments  of  other  department  heads  have  been 
made  as  follows:  A.  J.  Sweeney,  general  manager  of 
transportation;  P.  H.  Owen,  purchasing  agent,  and  F. 
T.  McCrackin,  manager  of  the  shipping  department. 
The  appointments  were  made  to  centralize  authority  in 
the  different  departments. 

Warren  W.  Baker,  president,  and  Francis  S.  Carr, 
vice-president,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Export  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, left  Wednesday  for  Vancouver,  B.  C,  from  which 
port  they  will  sail  on  the  steamship  Empress  of  Japan 
on  Oct.  11  for  Japan,  where  they  will  open  a  branch  of- 
fice for  their  company.  Mr.  Baker  will  return  in  Janu- 
ary, but  Mr.  Carr  will  remain  from  four  to  six  months. 
Philadelphia  offices  of  the  company  vdll  be  removed  from 
the  Finance  Building  to  the  Widener  Building. 

Samuel  A.  Benner  on  his  withdrawal  as  general 
sales  manager  of  the  American  Steel  Export  Co.  to 
become  vice-president  of  the  Federal  Export  Corpor- 
ation was  presented  with  a  gold  cigar  case  by  the  com- 
pany and  an  ebony  cane  by  the  employees. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  consulting  management  engineer, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  commissioned  a  major  in  the 
ordnance  department  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  to  have 
charge  of  some  features  of  construction  work  of  the 
railroad  which  the  United  States  is  to  build  in  France. 

Major  George  D.  Babcock,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
arrived  in  Europe  where  he  is  in  charge  of  ordnance 
supplies  for  the  American  forces  in  France.  He  is  on 
an  indefinite  l«ave  of  absence  from  the  H.  H.  Franklin 
Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  production 
manager,  and  in  which  city  he  organized  a  branch  of 
the  Naitional  Metal  Trades'  Association. 

Theodore  L.  Wagner,  foreman,  Stanley  Works,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  has  resigned  to  become  superintendent 
of  the  Stanford  Steel  Products  Co.,  Milford,  Conn. 

John  Kenney,  who  recently  resigned  at  the  Amer- 
ican plant,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Standard  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Burnham,  Pa. 

Robinson  F.  Walter,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  chemist  at  the  Prussiate  plant  of  the 
Semet-Solvay  Co.,  Cleveland.  Mr.  Walter  is  a  graduate 
of  Lehigh  College,  class  of  1917. 

Dr.  Floyd  Shaffer,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  at  the  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  plant,  has  been 
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commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps. 

New   Company   to   Make   Silico-Manganese   and 
Carbon  Electrodes 

A  new  company  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  soon  be  a 
producer  of  silico-manganese  and  of  carbon  electrodes. 
The  Pacific  Electro  Metals  Co.,  located  at  Bay  Point,  on 
San  Francisco  Bay,  announces  plans  for  producing  also 
ferromanganese,  ferrotungsten,  ferromolybdenum  and 
ferrochromium.  The  principal  alloy  made  will  be  silico- 
manganese,  containing  60  per  cent  manganese,  20  per 
cent  silicon  and  20  per  cent  iron.  It  is  stated  that  the 
carbon  content  will  be  less  than  0.50  per  cent,  with  the 
sulphur  below  0.02  per  cent  and  the  phosphorus  under 
0.025  per  cent.  This  alloy  was  imported  from  England 
previous  to  the  war. 

Features  of  the  carbon  electrodes  which  will  be  pro- 
duced are  that  they  will  be  partly  graphitized,  that 
they  will  contain  not  over  1  per  cent  of  ash  and  that 
their  current  density  will  be  60  amperes  per  sq.  in. 
The  company  states  that  these  will  sell  at  the  same 
price  in  the  Eastern  markets  as  other  carbon  electrodes. 

The  initial  installation  of  the  plant  consist  of  two 
3000-kw.  furnaces  for  the  production  of  silico-manga- 
nese and  ferromanganese  and  three  300-kw.  furnaces 
for  the  production  of  ferrotungsten,  molybdenum  and 
chromium.  A  third  3000-kw.  furnace  is  to  be  in  opera- 
tion in  January.  The  present  installation  at  five  fur- 
naces will  start  operations  some  time  between  Oct.  15 
and  Nov.  1.  The  buildings  are  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  the  plant,  occupying  55  acres,  is  located  at  tide- 
water with  facilities  of  three  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. The  Beckman  &  Linden  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, Balboa  Building,  San  Francisco,  is  the  engineer 
and  manager  of  the  new  company. 


Machinery  Trade  to  Aid  Liberty  Loan 

The  Machinery  and  Machine  Tool  Trades  Committee 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  New  York  has  been 
organized  and  J.  W.  Lane,  president  of  the  E.  W.  Bliss 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  was  appointed  chairman  for  Greater 
New  York.  Chairman  Lane  called  together  the  follow- 
ing men  to  co-operate  with  him: 

Henry  Prentiss,  president  Prentiss  Tool  &  Supply 
Co.,  149  Broadway;  George  Doubleday,  president  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Co.,  11  Broadway;  R.  L.  Patterson,  president 
American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  511  Fifth  Avenue; 
C.  L  Cornell,  treasurer  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Ill  Broad- 
way; Henry  Fuller,  vice-president  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 
30  Church  Street;  John  H.  Lidgerwood,  president  Lidger- 
wood  Mfg.  Co.,  96  Liberty  Street;  A.  J.  Babcock,  presi- 
dent Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  119  West 
Fortieth  Street;  Norman  Dodge,  vice-president  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  Tribune  Building;  H.  R.  Swartz, 
president  Intertype  Corporation,  63  Park  Row;  George 
J.  Low,  F.  M.  Dyer  &  Co.,  24  Broad  Street;  Charles  A. 
Hirschberg,  publicity  manager  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  11 
Broadway. 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  Friday, 
Sept.  28,  and  elected  H.  R.  Swartz,  vice-chairman,  and 
George  J.  Low,  secretary,  and  appointed  Charles  A. 
Hirschberg  publicity  member.  The  committee  has  es- 
tablished headquarters  on  the  sixteenth  floor,  334 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  manufacturers  of  machinery  and 
machine  tools,  as  well  as  their  employees,  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  the  secretary  at  that  address  for 
full  information,  subscription  blanks  and  other  ma- 
terial. 

The  Bowen  Anchor  Co.  has  begun  the  construction 
of  a  new  plant  at  Morton,  Pa.,  for  making  steel  anchors 
for  the  United  States  Government.  The  following  build- 
ings are  being  erected:  Foundry,  90  x  200  ft.;  one-story 
pattern  shop,  25  x  75  ft.;  two-story  office  building,  25  x 
45  ft.  The  foundry  will  be  equipped  with  a  20-ton 
open-hearth  steel  furnace  and  will  be  prepared  to  manu- 
facture steel  anchors  of  all  sizes.  The  plant  will  be  in 
operation  about  Dec.  1  and  200  men  will  be  employed. 
George  W.  Bowen,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  is  president  of  the 
company,  which   is   capitalized   at  $500,000. 


The  Delays  in  Rifle  Manufacture 

Washington,  Oct.  2. — The  work  of  standardizing 
the  equipment  of  the  three  factories  of  the  Remington 
and  Winchester  companies  engaged  in  producing  Lee- 
Enfield  rifles  for  the  army,  so  as  to  secure  a  satisfac- 
tory percentage  of  interchangeability  of  parts,  has 
been  completed  and  the  arms  are  now  being  delivered 
at  the  rate  of  1300  per  day,  and  will  soon  reach  a  daily 
rate  of  several  thousand.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Information  has  issued  the  following  statement  pre- 
pared by  General  Crozier,  chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau 
of  the  War  Department: 

"My  attention  has  been  called  to  published  reports 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  rifles  at  the  cantonments 
and  that  three  rifle  manufacturing  concerns  have  been 
idle  duing  the  summer  when  they  might  have  been 
engaged  in  manufacturing  rifles. 

"These  arms  companies  have  not  been  idle,  but  have 
been  iraking  extensive  preparations  for  turning  out  a 
rifle  which  would  give  us  both  a  reasonable  degree  of 
interchangeability  of  important  parts  and  uniform  am- 
munition.   Two  of  them  have  begun  deliveries. 

"Two  days  ago  the  deliveries  of  these  three  factories 
and  the  two  Government  ones  were  1200  rifles  per  day. 
The  deliveries  now  are  more  than  1300  per  day,  and  the 
deliveries  will  progressively  increase.  The  third  com- 
pany, engaged  until  recently  on  British  contracts,  is 
practically  ready  to  begin  deliveries. 

"I  may  also  say  that  whenever  a  soldier  is  ready  to 
go  to  Europe — that  is,  when  he  is  trained  and  equipped 
in  every  other  way — a  modern  rifle  will  be  ready  for 
him. 

"At  the  outset  of  the  war  it  was  fully  recognized 
and  explained  that  we  could  pursue  two  courses — either 
experience  a  perfectly  endurable  delay  and  produce  a 
rifle  with  interchangeable  parts  to  use  a  standard  am- 
munition, or  produce  rifles  more  rapidly  but  without 
interchangeability  of  parts  and  incapable  of  using  a 
uniform  ammunition. 

"By  waiting  two  or  three  months  we  have  not  only- 
obtained  a  one-ammunition  rifle,  but  a  rifle  with  parts 
which  may  be  interchanged  quickly  on  the  battlefields 
of  Europe  and  which  may  be  turned  out  by  three  fac- 
tories in  this  country.  The  Ordnance  Bureau  is  willing- 
to  stand  on  this  basis,  inasmuch  as  every  soldier  will  be 
supplied  a  rifle  of  that  type  when  he  starts  for  France. 

"There  are  now  at  each  of  the  cantonments  5000 
rifles  suitable  for  drilling  purposes.  A  rifle  to  each 
man  is  not  imperative  for  purposes  of  drill,  as  the  com- 
panies can  drill  at  different  hours.  The  main  thing  is 
to  supply  rifles  when  the  trained  men  are  ready  to 
leave,  and  such  rifles  will  be  rapidly  turned  out  now  by 
three  factories  and  two  Government  factories  which 
have  equipped  themselves  during  the  summer  for  the 
work  and  can  supply  the  rifles  in  sufficient  numbers  at 
the  required  time." 
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Hon.  Norman  Hall,  aged  88  years,  pioneer  pig- 
iron  manufacturer,  former  member  of  Congress  and 
active  for  the  past  half  century  in  the  business  affairs 
of  Sharon,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  Saturday,  Sept.  29,  from, 
heart  disease  at  his  home  in  that  city.  Mr.  Hall  was 
born  at  Muncy  Farms,  Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  Nov. 
17,  1829.  He  graduated  in  1847  from  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, and  in  1851  located  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  connected  with  a  blast  furnace.  He  later  engaged 
in  iron  ore  mining  at  Becks  County,  Pa.  He  next  be- 
came interested  with  Boyce,  Rawle  &  Co.  at  Sharon 
in  the  operation  of  the  Hall  furnace.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  iron  trade  for  over  40  years.  In  1886  Mr.  Hall 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  twenty-sixth  district 
composed  of  Mercer,  Crawford  and  Butler  counties,, 
carrying  the  district  usually  Republican  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

The  Colts  Patent  Firearms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  reported  to  have  purchased  the  Meriden,  Conn., 
plant  of  the  New  England  Westinghouse  Co. 
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PRODUCTION  FALLING. 


September  Pig  Iron  Output  3,133,954 
Tons. 


The  Rate  was  104,465  Tons  a  Day  Against  104,772 
Tons  in  August. 

The  rate  of  pig-iron  production  fell  off  slightly  in 
September,  the  total  for  the  30  days  of  that  month  as 
reported  to  The  Iron  Age  being  3,133,954  tons,  or 
104,465  tons  a  day,  as  against  3,247,947  tons  in  August, 
or  104,772  tons  a  day.  The  furnaces  of  steel  companies 
increased  their  daily  rate  but  that  of  merchant  fur- 
naces fell  off.  A  large  number  of  furnaces  were  com- 
pelled to  blow  out  in  the  month  and  a  smaller  number 
blew  in,  the  net  loss  being  10  furnaces.  We  estimate 
the  capacity  of  the  347  furnaces  in  blast  Oct.  1  at  107,- 
250  tons  a  day,  as  compared  with  110,165  tons  a  day 
for  the  357  furnaces  in  blast  Sept.  1.  The  output  of 
ferromanganese  increased  to  42,235  tons  last  month  as 
against  39,492  tons  for  31  days  in  August. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  September,  1916,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Daily  Rate   of  Pig-iron  Production   by  Months — Gross   Tons 

Steel  Works  Merchant  Total 

September,  1916 76,990  29,755  106,745 

October... 81,639  31,550  113.189 

Novemberi    80,141  30,253  110,394 

December 74,264  28,273  102,537 

January,  1917 72,394  29,249  101,643 

February    65,280  29,193  94,473 

March 73,731  31,132  104,863 

April 79,031  32,134  111,165 

May 77,561  32,677  110,238 

June    76,805  32,197  109,002 

July 76,440  31,380  107,820 

August   71,436  33,336  104,772 

September 73,290  31,175  104,465 

Output  by  Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  in  September  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 

Monthly  Pig-iron  Production — Oroas  Tons 

June  July  Aug.  Sept. 
(30days) (31days) (31days) (30days) 

New   York    193,198  194,255  178,841  182,171 

New  Jersey    14,340         18,990  21,315  25,169 

Lehigh   Valley   114,465  116,432  111,583  110,418 

Schuylkill    Valley    94,097         94,578  91,236  75,727 

Lower  Susquehanna  and 

Lebanon   Valley    79,989         84.540  88,295  84,758 

Pittsburgh  district 651,768  664,456  664,141  638,611 

Shenango  Valley    171.074  174,614  164,709  140,205 

Western    Pennsylvania.  202,145  215,192  213,731  211,513 
Maryland,  Virginia  and 

Kentucky     99,238         89,603  83,233  90,466 

Wheeling  district    125,403  129,689  124.627  118,195 

Mahoning  Valley 307,829  322,165  300,740  309,570 

Central     and    Northern  / 

Ohio    278,396  299,458  272,109  271,519 

Hock.    Val.,    Hang.    Rk. 

&  8.   W.   Ohio 60,866         55,186  59,577  62,499 

Chicago   district    489,780  503,946  503,723  457,330 

Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Wis. 

Col.    and    Wash. 118,109  114,952  105,486  108,325 

Alabama    234,259  231,738  232,355  222,687 

Tennessee  and  Ga 35,099         32,644  32,246  24,791 

Total    3,270,055   3,342,438   3,247,947   3,133,954 

The  list  of  furnaces  blown  in  in  September  includes 
one  Susquehanna  at  Buffalo,  one  Farrell  in  the  She- 
nango Valley,  Punxsutawney  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
Oriskany  (Oct.  1)  and  one  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke 
in  Virginia,  one  Bellaire  in  the  Wheeling  district.  Iron- 
dale  in  Washington  and  Oxmoor  in  Alabama.  Among 
furnaces  blown  out  was  one  Susquehanna  at  Buffalo; 
Delaware  River,  Keystone  and  one  Swede  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill Valley;  one  Colebrook  in  the  Lebanon  Valley;  one 
Donora,  one  Duquesne,  one  Edgar  Thomson  and  one 
Monongahela  in  the  Pittsburgh  district;  Claire  and  two 
New  Castle  in  the  Shenango  Valley;  one  Bethlehem  at 
Sparrows  Point,  one  Mingo  in  the  Wheeling  district,  one 
Wellston  in  the  Hanging  Rock  district,  one  Clifton  in 
Alabama,  and  Cumberland  and  La  Follette  in  Ten- 
nessee. 


Production  of  Steel  Companies 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel  com- 
panies show  the  following  totals  of  steel-making  iron 
month  by  month,  together  with  ferromanganese  and 
spiegeleisen.  These  last,  while  stated  separately,  are 
also  included  in  the  columns  of  "total  production." 


Production  of  Steel  Companiea- 


, Pig. 

1915 

Jan 1,115,944 

Feb 1,237,380 

Mar 1,551,082 

Apr 1,584,111 

M!ay    1,694,290 

June    1,770,657 

July    1,949,750 

Aug 2,101,818 

Sept 2,129,322 

Oct 2,281,456 

Nov 2,198,459 

Dec 2,283,047 


total  production , 

1916  1917 

2,251,035  2,244,203 
2,183,845  1,829,846 
2,365,116  2,285,430 
2,316,768  2,370,937 
2,408,890  2,404.380 
2,295,784  2,304,155 
2,306,303  2,369,630 
2,313,122  2,214,513 
2,309.710   2,198,705 

2,530,806    

2,404,210    

2.294,620    


-Qroaa  Tons 

Spiegeleisen  and 
ferromanganese 
1915  1916  1917 
18.041  24,866  38.792 
13,319  23.877  32,137 
12,274  29,388  36,563 
12,337  31,862  39,595 
13,440  35,844  37,701 
19,200  38,597  30,829 
17,854  31,353  43,884 
27,463  33,338  39,492 
23,159    29,451    42.235 

23,992    34,566     

28,741    44,976     

25,004   43.470     


The  Record  of  Production 

Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the   United 
States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1,  1913 — Gross  Tons 

1913  1914  1915  1916  1917 

Jan.    ...    2,795,331     1,885.054     1,601,421  3,185,121     3,150,938 

Feb.    ...    2,586,337     1,888,670     1,674,771  3,087.212     2,645,247 

Mar.    ...    2,763,563      2,347,867      2.063,834  3,337,691      3,251,352 

Apr.    ...    2,752,761     2,269,655     2,116,494  3,227.768      3,334.960 

May    ...    2,822,217      2,092,686      2,263.470  3,361,073      3,417.340 

June   ...    2,628,565     1.917.783     2,380,827  3  211,588     3,270,055 

July    .  .  .    2.560,646      1,957,645      2,563,420  3,224,513      3,342,438 

Aug.    ...    2,545,763      1.995.261      2,779,647  3.203.713      3,247,947 

Sept....    2,505,927      1,882.577     2,852,561  3,202,366     3,133.954 

9    mo. 23.961,110   18,237,198    20.296,445   29.041,045   28,794.231 

Oct.     ...    2,546,261      1,778,186     3,125.491      3,508,849      

Nov.    ...    2,233.123      1.518,316      3,037.308      3,311,811      

Dec.    ...    1.983,607     1,515,752     3,203,322     3,178,651      

Total, 

yr.    ..30,724,10123,049,752   29,662.566   39,039,356      

The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
January,  1910,  are  as  follows: 

Daily  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 

the   United  States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1,  1910 — 

Gross  Tons 

1910     1911     1912     1913     1914       1915        1916       1917 

Jan.       84.148  56,752  66,384  90,172  60,808    51,659  102,746  101,643 

Feb.       85.616  64.090  72,442  92,369  67,453     59,813  106,456     94.473 

Mar.      84,459  70,036  77,59189.147  75,738    66,575  107,667  104,882 

Apr.       82.792  68,836  79,18191.759  75.665    70,550  107.592  111,165 

May       77,102  61,079  81.05191,039  67,506     73,015  108,422  110,238 

June      75.516  59,585  81,358  87,619  63,916    79.361  107,053  109.002 

July       69.305  57,841  77,738  82,601  63,150    82,691  104,017  107,820 

Aug.      67,963  62  150  81,046  82,057  64,363     89,666  103  346  104.772 

Sept.     68  476  6.^,903  82,128  83.53162,753     95.085  1  06,74'^  104,465 

Oct.       67.520  67.81186,722  82,133  57,361100,822  113.189    

Nov.      63,659  66.648  87,697  74,453  50,611101,244  110,394    

Dec.       57,349  65,912  89,766  63,987  48,896  103,333  102,537    

Diagram  of  Pig-iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig-iron  production  from  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy 
lines  are  those  of  daily  average  production  by  months 
of  coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  two  other  curves  on 
the  chart  represent  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  and  of  local  No.  2 
foundry  iron  at  furnace  at  Chicago.  They  are  based 
on  the  weekly  market  quotations  of  The  Iron  Age. 


Blast  Furnace  Notes 


A  second  Iroquois  furnace  at  South  Chicago,  111.,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  Miami  Products  Co.,  which  will 
operate  it  in  the  production  of  ferromanganese.  The 
expectation  is  that  the  furnace  the  Miami  Products  Co. 
has  been  operating  for  some  time  will  be  blown  out  for 
relining. 

The  Bird  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  expects  to  blow  in  its 
furnace  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  about  Nov.  1.  The  im- 
provements and  repairs  now  under  way  consist  of  new 
trestle  work  and  ore  bins,  and  for  the  coke  ovens  new 
coal  bins  and  conveyors.  The  boiler  plant  has  been 
remodeled.  By  raising  the  furnace  to  a  height  of  80  ft, 
and  by  other  changes  the  capacity  has  been  brought  up 
to  200  tons  a  day.  The  output  of  the  coal  mines  will 
be  increased  from  150  tons  to  700  tons  per  day.  Work 
at  the  brown  ore  and  red  ore  mines  will  put  them  in 
position  to  supply  all  the  ore  needed. 
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Diagram  of  Daily  Average  Production  by  Months  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron 
to   Oct.    1,    1917  ;   Also  of  Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Southern  No.  2  Foundry  Iron 

Iron  at  Chicago  District  Furnace 


in  the  United  States  from  Jan.  1,  1908, 
at  Cincinnati  and  Local  No.  2  Foundry 


Smoke  Prevention  Meeting  at  Columbus 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Smoke  Prevention  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Deshler,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  25,  26  and  27,  President 
William  H.  Reid,  Chicago,  presiding.  The  attendance 
was  larger  than  at  any  previous  convention  and  the 
discussions  on  the  different  papers  active.  The  asso- 
ciation passed  resolutions  recommending  that  while 
the  United  States  Government  regulates  through  a  fuel 
commissioner  the  quantity  of  fuel  allotted  to  the  various 
industries  of  the  country,  "the  supply  of  fuel  be  fur- 
ther conserved  by  the  appointment  of  a  federal  fuel 
conservator  in  each  State  to  regulate  the  consumption 
and  burning  of  fuel." 

The  association  offers  the  services  of  the  trained 
combustion  experts  employed  in  the  various  smoke  de- 
partments of  the  country  and  other  combustion  expert 
members  of  the  association  to  assist  in  this  work  of 
fuel  conservation,  and  it  voted  that  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  William  H.  Reid,  president,  W.  L.  Robinson, 
second  vice-president,  and  W.  A.  Pittsford,  be  instructed 
by  the  association  to  confer  with  the  proper  government 
authorities  and  urge  them  to  take  such  action  as  will 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  resolution. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  during 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  William  H.  Reid,  re- 
elected; first  vice-president,  Daniel  Maloney,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  second  vice-president,  W.  H.  Corbet,  Michigan 
City,  Ind ,  and  secretary  and  treasurer,  Frank  A. 
Chambers,  Chicago,  re-elected.  The  association  will 
hold  its  naxt  annual  convention  at  Newark,  N.  J. 


Proposed  Merger  of  Acetylene  and  Electric  Bat- 
tery Companies 

A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  stockholders  for 
the  merging  of  the  National  Carbon  Co.,  the  Union  Car- 
bide Co.,  Linde  Air  Products  Co.  and  the  Prest-0-Lite 
Co.,  into  a  new  corporation  with  3,000,000  shares  of 
no-par  stock.  Under  the  plans,  the  new  company  will 
be  known  as  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation, 
and  will  have  plants  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  new  company  will  have  a  large  number  of  products, 
including  calcium  carbide,  acetylene  gas,  machinery  for 
gas  production,  electric  batteries  and  other  electric  ap- 
pliances, acetylene  blow  torches  and  automobile  equip- 
ment. Myron  T.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  will  be  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors;  George  O.  Knapp,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Carbide  Co.,  president;  J.  S.  Crider,  Edgar 
Price  and  M.  J.  Carney,  vice-presidents;  H.  E.  Hacken- 
berg,  secretary,  and  Giles  W.  Mead,  treasurer  and  vice- 
president. 


Buildings  will  be  erected  seven  miles  from  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  similar  to  those  at  Army  cantonments,  as  a 
training  camp  for  newly  appointed  officers  of  the 
Quartermasters'  Corps.  The  A.  Bently  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  received  the  contract  for  buildings.  The 
camp  will  cost  about  $2,300,000. 


The  foundry  of  the  Morency-Van  Buren  Brass  Co., 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  $35,000.  It 
will  be  rebuilt  larger  than  before. 
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WAR  REVENUE  BILL  PASSED 


Income  Tax  Provisions  Follow  Closely  the  Senate 
Provisions 

Washington,  Oct.  2. — The  war  revenue  bill,  after 
three  weeks  in  Conference  Committee,  has  been  finally 
agreed  to,  the  report  of  the  conferees  adopted  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  measure  will  speedily  be 
signed  by  the  President.  Practically  all  the  new  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  of  importance  to  the  business  com- 
munity go  into  effect  at  once;  in  fact,  the  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes  as  well  as  several  other  levies  in 
the  bill  are  retroactive  as  to  the  entire  calendar  year 
1917. 

The  measure,  as  it  becomes  a  law,  will  raise  ap- 
proximately $2,600,000,000,  or  a  full  billion  dollars  more 
than  the  draft  as  originally  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  House  members  of  the  conference 
scored  heavily  over  the  Senate  conferees,  raised  numer- 
ous rates  and  forced  back  into  the  bill  many  important 
items  stricken  out  in  the  Senate,  But  for  the  grave 
emergency  facing  the  country,  the  Senate  would  prob- 
ably have  rejected  the  conference  report  and  compelled 
the  House  to  compromise  many  provisions,  but  in  view 
of  the  necessities  of  the  Government  and  of  the  pros- 
pect for  further  taxation,  the  Senate  leaders  have  reluc- 
tantly decided  to  accept  the  House  amendments. 

The  income  tax  provisions  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to 
follow  closely  those  of  the  original  Senate  measure.  In 
addition  to  the  taxes  now  in  force,  a  new  normal 
tax  of  2  per  cent  is  levied  upon  all  incomes  in  excess  of 
$1,000  for  single  persons  or  $2,000  for  married  persons. 
Added  to  the  normal  tax  are  surtaxes  which  begin  with 
one  per  cent  upon  the  amount  by  which  the  total  net 
income  exceeds  $5,000  and  does  not  exceed  $7,500.  The 
additional  surtaxes  are  as  follows:  $7,500  to  $10,000, 
two  per  cent;  $10,000  to  $12,500,  3  per  cent;  $12,500  to 
$15,000,  4  per  cent;  $15,000  to  $20,000,  5  per  cent; 
$20,000  to  $40,000,  7  per  cent;  $40,000  to  $60,000,  10 
per  cent;  $60,000  to  $80,000,  14  per  cent;  $80,000  to 
$100,000,  18  per  cent;  $100,000  to  $150,000,  22  per 
cent;  $150,000  to  $200,000,  25  per  cent;  $200,000  to 
$250,000,  30  per  cent;  $250,000  to  $300,000,  34  per 
cent;  $300,000  to  $500,000,  37  per  cent;  $500,000  to 
$750,000,  40  per  cent;  $750,000  to  $1,000,000,  45  per 
cent;  exceeding  $1,000,000,  50  per  cent. 

Corporations  will  pay  an  income  tax  of  4  per  cent 
in  addition  to  the  2  per  cent  provided  by  existing  law. 

The  excess  profits  tax  provisions  of  the  revenue  bill 
were  completely  recast  by  the  Conference  Committee. 
The  original  project  of  employing  the  English  system 
on  which  to  figure  the  amount  of  income  subject  to 
this  tax  was  practically  abandoned  and  an  untried  com- 
promise system  substituted.  Under  the  plan  adopted, 
the  net  profits  of  a  corporation  for  the  taxable  year 
are  subject  to  a  deduction  of  from  7  to  9  per  cent  of 
the  actual  invested  capital,  the  exact  percentage  de- 
pending upon  the  profits  during  the  pre-war  period,  in- 
cluding the  calendar  years  1911,  1912  and  1913.  A  special 
exemption  of  $3,000  is  also  allowed.  The  profits  left 
after  these  deductions  are  subject  to  the  following  scale 
of  taxes: 

On  profits  in  excess  of  the  deduction  but  not  in 
excess  of  15  per  cent  of  the  invested  capital  for  the 
taxable  year,  20  per  cent;  in  excess  of  15  per  cent 
and  not  in  excess  of  20  per  cent,  25. per  cent;  in  excess 
of  20  per  cent  and  not  in  excess  of  25  per  cent,  35  per 
cent;  in  excess  of  25-  per  cent  and  not  in  excess  of  33 
per  cent,  45  per  cent;  and  in  excess  of  33  per  cent,  60 
per  cent. 

As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the 
excess  profits  tax,  a  corporation  may  be  taken  having  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  which  earned  an  average  of  $20,000 
per  annum  during  the  pre-war  period  and  will  earn  a 
similar  amount  during  the  calendar  year  1917.  As  the 
profits  of  this  concern  during  the  pre-war  period  ex- 
ceeded 9  per  cent,  the  law  will  allow  a  maximum  deduc- 
tion of  9  per  cent,  which  may  be  taken  from  the 
profits  of  the  current  year  to  fix  the  amount  of  taxable 
income.  This  leaves  $11,000  subject  to  tax  less  the 
$3,000  exemption,  or  $8,000  net.  As  the  earnings  for 
the  taxable   year   1917  amount  to  20  per  cent  of  the 


capital,  this  corporation  falls  within  the  second  "bracket" 
of  the  above  schedule,  which  provides  a  tax  rate  of  25 
per  cent  and  which  applied  to  $8,000  produces  a  tax  of 
$2,000. 

A  new  feature  of  the  bill  as  framed  by  the  conferees 
subjects  all  professions  and  occupations  as  well  as  every 
variety  of  commercial  business  to  the  operation  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  and  it  is  stipulated  that  where  an 
individual  follows  a  profession  or  occupation  which 
does  not  involve  the  use  of  capital,  he  shall  pay  a  flat 
rate  of  9  per  cent  of  all  his  earnings  in  excess  of  $6,000 
per  annum.  This  feature  of  the  bill  is  counted  upon  to 
produce  a  very  large  sum  which  cannot  be  estimated, 
as  the  Government  is  without  any  data  on  the  subject. 
The  provision  will  very  materially  increase  the  income 
tax  of  every  citizen  following  an  occupation  of  any  kind 
whose  earnings  exceed  the  exemption  provided. 

Important  changes  were  made  by  the  Conference 
Committee  in  the  schedule  of  taxes  on  facilities  fur- 
nished by  public  utilities.  Under  this  provision,  a  tax 
of  3  per  cent  is  levied  upon  all  amounts  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  by  rail  or  water,  and  a  tax 
of  one  cent  for  each  20  cents  or  fraction  thereof  paid 
on  express  packages.  Parcel  post  packages,  the  postage 
on  which  amounts  to  25  cents  or  more,  will  pay  a  tax  of 
one  cent  for  each  25  cents  or  fraction  thereof.  A  rate 
of  8  per  cent  is  levied  upon  all  amounts  of  transporta- 
tion paid  by  persons  by  rail  or  water  and  in  addition  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  for  seats,  berths, 
and  staterooms  in  parlor  cars,  sleeping  cars  or  on 
vessels.  Telegraph,  telephone  or  radio  messages  for  the 
transmission  of  which  a  charge  of  15  cents  or  more  is 
imposed  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  5  cents  each. 

The  sharp  contest  between  the  House  and  Senate 
as  to  the  method  of  taxing  the  automobile  industry 
was  finally  decided  by  the  conference  by  imposing  a 
flat  levy  of  3  per  cent  upon  the  selling  price  of  each 
car,  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
House  originally  fixed  this  tax  at  5  per  cent  and  the 
Senate  eliminated  it  entirely  and  adopted  a  graduated 
scale  of  taxes  to  be  paid  annually  by  car  owners. 

Yachts,  pleasure  boats,  power  boats,  etc.,  will  pay 
annual  taxes  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  for  each  foot  of 
length  not  over  50  feet,  $1  for  each  foot  from  50  to  100 
feet,  and  $2  for  each  foot  over  100  feet.  Motor  boats  of 
not  over  5  tons  with  fixed  engines  will  pay  a  flat  rate 
of  $5. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  taxing  of  letters  and  post 
cards  was  settled  by  the  conferees,  who  adopted  the 
House  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  letter  or  post  card 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  the  postage  thereon.  4 


By-Product  Coke  Ovens  in  United  States 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  National  Ex- 
position of  Chemical  Industries,  held  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  last  week,  was  a  large  map  in  the 
booth  of  the  H.  Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  shovdng  the 
exact  number  of  by-product  coke  ovens  in  the  United 
States  and  their  locations.  According  to  the  figures 
compiled  by  the  H.  Koppers  Co.,  the  total  number  of 
by-product  coke  ovens  in  the  country  is  now  10,633,  of 
which  6611  have  been  built  since  1908.  The  annual  coal 
capacity  of  these  ovens  is  50,000,000  tons.  The  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  is  building  at  its  Clairton,  Pa.,  works  the 
largest  by-product  coke  plant  in  the  world,  having  640 
ovens. 

The  Exposition  occupied  three  floors  of  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace  and  was  a  striking  demonstration  of  the 
growth  of  the  American  chemical  industry  during  the 
war.  Many  foundries  making  castings  for  chemical 
plants  had  exhibits  of  their  products. 


Blast  Furnaces  Wanted  for  Export 

Inquiries  have  been  received  in  this  country  for 
three  blast  furnaces  which  can  be  dismantled  and 
shipped  abroad.  Two  120-ton  furnaces  and  one  200-ton 
furnace  are  wanted. 


The  Fertel-Dangler-Wilson  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  re- 
moved its  general  oflfices  from  308  Literary  Road  to  517 
Schofield  Building,  that  city. 
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GARY  EXTENDS  WELCOME 


COMPULSORY  WORK  LAW 


Address    to    Japanese    Commission    Vigorously 
Condemns  Germany 

At  the  reception  tendered  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Commission  by  the  city  of  New  York,  Sept.  28,  Judge 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Citizens 
Committee,  extended  a  welcome  to  the  distinguished 
visitors,  emphasizing  the  esteem  and  good  wishes  which 
are  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  people'  of  Japan. 

Speaking  about  the  war.  Judge  Gary  said  that  the 
United  States  will  measure  up  to  all  her  obligations  in 
this  international  crisis.  "She  is  mobilizing  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  for  war  purposes,"  he  added. 
^'She  can,  within  three  or  four  years,  furnish  15,000,000 
men,  well  trained  and  fully  equipped  for  battle;  and 
she  can,  within  the  same  time,  provide  $100,000,000,000 
without  crippling  her  financial  strength  or  interrupting 
her  industrial  progress.    If  necessary,  she  will  do  both. 

"We  have  no  lives  to  spare,  no  money  to  waste.  We 
would  conserve  life  and  property  whenever  possible 
within  the  limits  of  duty  and  propriety.  But  we  are 
happy  that,  at  this  particular  time,  we  can  be  of  sub- 
stantial aid  in  defense  of  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  civilization  and  moral  progress.  We  are 
serious  and  sorrowful;  yet  we  are  determined  and  we 
are  not  despondent.  And  we  are  a  united  people,  al- 
most without  exception  supporting  the  President  in  the 
endeavor  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Government 
creditably  and  impartially.  If  there  are  any  Americans 
who,  in  these  days  of  trouble  and  peril,  are  not  entirely 
loyal  to  our  country,  or  are  failing  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration,  heart  and  soul,  such  re- 
calcitrant individuals  are  and  for  all  time  will  be, 
throughout  the  land,  the  objects  of  pity  and  contempt. 

"We  insist  our  ideas  are  the  antitheses  of  those 
entertained  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany. 
If  we  may  rely  upon  the  writings  of  leading  men  and 
the  reported  performances  of  the  soldiers,  apparently 
approved  by  the  Government,  the  rulers  of  the  German 
Empire  advocate  the  doctrine  that  any  aspiration  may 
proi>erly  be  realized  by  the  exercise  of  physical  power 
— that  might  makes  right.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
we  are  not  justified  in  seeking  to  acquire  anything  we 
desire  or  need  unless  the  same  is  supported  by  the 
fundamental  principles  of  right  and  justice. 

"Germany  proclaims  that  she  is  fighting  for  her  life. 
This  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  a  bandit  is  fighting 
for  his  life  when  suddenly  overtaken  in  the  attempt  to 
appropriate  the  property  and  destroy  the  life  of  a  law- 
abiding  citizsn.  Late  developments  furnish  evidence 
that  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  for  a  con- 
siderable period  preceding  the  war  was  conspiring  to 
violate  the  rights  of  weak  and  inoffensive  nations. 
The  tyranny  of  this  enemy  of  civilization  is  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  smaller  nations;  but  we  have  no  fear, 
for  we  are  right  and  we  are  strong." 


New  Departure  Field  Day 
Over  3500  men  enjoyed  the  field  day  and  barbecue 
of  the  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept. 
22.  The  barbecue  was  the  big  feature.  The  New  De- 
parture band  of  40  pieces  and  the  New  Departure  chorus 
of  75  voices  entertained  with  a  concert,  and  there  was 
an  interesting  flag-raising  ceremony.  Other  features 
of  the  field  day  were  a  costume  parade  with  five  floats 
and  inter-departmental  athletic  contests,  including  a 
ball  game  and  a  tug  of  war.  This  company  is  one  of 
the  industrial  organizations  which  has  been  successful 
in  the  carrying  out  of  co-operation  with  its  employees  and 
the  stimulation  of  a  fine  esprit  de  corps. 


Motor  cylinders  for  the  new  Liberty  airplane  mo- 
tors will  be  made  of  steel  tubing.  The  Ford  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Detroit,  is  preparing  to  forge  these  from  the  tub- 
ing and  it  is  stated  expects  to  be  able  to  turn  out  the 
cylinders  either  rough  or  finished  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  five  minutes.  It  is  expected  that  the  Ford  com- 
pany will  supply  a  large  share  of  the  cylinders  in  the 
manufacture  of  motors. 


New  Maryland  Act  Attracts  Much  Attention — 
Labor  Shortage 

Country-wide  attention  is  being  attracted  to  Mary- 
land by  the  new  law  which  compels  all  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  50  years  who  are  out  of  employment  to 
register  in  the  Superior  Court.  The  law,  which  is 
known  as  the-  compulsory  work  law,  is  being  enforced 
by  George  A.  Mahone,  Baltimore,  director  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Bureau,  and  the  police.  Quite  a  few  arrests 
have  been  made,  but  in  most  cases  the  men  taken  into 
custody  have  either  gone  to  work  upon  being  ordered  to 
do  so  or  have  produced  certificates  from  their  physicians 
showing  that  they  are  physically  unfit  to  work. 

One  man  who  refused  to  accept  a  position  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Director  Mahone  has  been 
sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail.  He  has  filed  an  appeal, 
however.  The  law  will  hold  until  after  the  war.  It 
was  a  special  war  measure  passed  by  the  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 


Serious  Labor  Shortage 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  2. — As  each  draft  quota  leaves 
Youngstown  for  Chillicothe,  the  training  camp  for  the 
Mahoning  county  recruits,  the  labor  scarcity  prevailing 
here  for  some  time  becomes  more  acute.  With  manu- 
facturers paying  from  $3.30  to  $3.50  a  day  for  un- 
skilled labor,  men  are  scarce. 

By  heroic  efforts  the  mill  and  blast  furnace  foremen 
are  managing  to  keep  the  plants  going,  many  of  the 
good  employees  agreeing  to  work  overtime  to  fill  va- 
cancies. In  the  mill  offices  many  young  ladies  are  tak- 
ing positions  formerly  held  by  young  men  called  into 
the  army   service. 

News  of  the  Labor  World 

Effective  Oct.  1,  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  have  advanced  the 
wages  of  employees  at  their  steel  works  10  per  cent. 
About  15,000  men  are  affected. 

About  800  employees  at  the  Ashley,  Pa.,  shops  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  who  declared  a 
strike  on  Sept.  15,  returned  to  work  on  Sept.  24. 

The  United  States  Lock  &  Hardware  Co.,  Columbia, 
Pa.,  has  perfected  plans  to  operate  as  a  co-operative 
company,  v^ith  provision  for  every  employee  of  five  or 
more  years'  continuous  service  with  the  company  to 
become  interested  in  the  ownership.  At  the  inception 
of  the  plan,  about  90  men  are  affected. 


Steel  Plant  Electrical  Engineers'  Meetings 

The  Philadelphia  section  of  the  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  has  announced  a  series 
of  meetings  to  be  held  at  the  Majestic  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia, as  follows: 

Oct.  6 — "Automatic  Telephony  as  Applied  to  Indus- 
trial Plants,"  by  Thomas  C.  Thompson,  Automatic  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Chicago. 

Dec.  1 — "Some  Recent  Investigations  in  Arc  Weld- 
ing," by  O.  H.  Eschholz,  research  division,  engineering 
department,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  5,  1918— "Electrically  Operated  Bridges,"  by 
John  C.  Reed  and  Merwyn  J.  Hocker,  electrical  engineers, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Feb.  2,  1918— "Mill  Type  Transformers,"  by  Harry 
G.  Steele,  Pittsburgh  Transformer  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

March  1,  1918— "Standardized  Mill  Table  Control- 
lers," by  John  S.  Rowan,  Rowan  Controller  Co.,  Balti- 
more. 

April  6,  1918 — "Electricity  as  Used  in  Modern  Ship 
Yards,"  by  C.  M.  Hensen,  chief  electrician,  ship  building 
plant,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

May  4,  1918— "The  Application  of  Roller  Bearings 
to  Cranes,"  by  P.  B.  Liebermann,  chief  engineer,  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Linn  0.  Morrow,  Nineteenth  and  Hamilton  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  is  secretary. 
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or  services,  or  of  materials,  supplies,  or  other  property  of  any 
kind  or  character ;  if  such  agent  or  employee  has  any  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  such  contract  or  order  or  if  he  or  any 
firm  of  which  he  Is  a  member,  or  corporation,  joint  stock 
company  or  association,  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  stock- 
holder, or  in  the  pecuniary  profits  of  which  he  is  directly  or 
indirectly  interested,  shall  be  a  party  thereto. 

(b)  Make  or  participate  in  making  any  recommendations 
concerning  such  contract  or  order  to  any  council,  board  or 
commission  of  the  United  States  or  any  member  or  subordi- 
nate thereof,  without  making  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  full  and  complete  disclosure  in  writing  to  such 
council,  board,  commission  or  subordinate  of  any  and  every 
pecuniary  interest  which  he  may  have  in  such  contract  or 
order  and  of  his  interest  in  any  firm,  corporation,  company 
or  association  being  a  party  thereto.  Nor  shall  he  participate 
in  the  awarding  of  such  contract  or  giving  of  such  contract. 

"From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen,"  says  Director 
Gifford  in  promulgating  the  order,  "that  in  making 
recommendations  regarding  contracts  or  orders,  every 
member,  agent  or  employee  interested  as  defined  above, 
must  not  only  make  a  written  disclosure  of  his  interest 
to  his  own  committee  but  also  himself  disclose  such  in- 
terest in  writing  to  persons  or  bodies  receiving  his  or 
his  committee's  recommendation.  Furthermore,  the  dis- 
closure mentioned  in  paragraph  (b)  above  must  be 
made  whether  or  not  members  participate  in  their  com- 
mittee's recommendations  or  actions. 

"Advising  or  furnishing  information  to  the  director 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  or  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  or  members  thereof  does  not  violate  the 
above  quoted  section,  provided  disclosure  of  interest  as 
herein  set  out  is  made,  as  these  bodies  are  advisory  and 
the  members  thereof  are  not  contracting  officers  and 
do  not  execute  or  direct  the  execution  of  contracts." 

w.  L.  c. 


THE  JOBBER'S  POSITION 


Views  of  Secretary  of  American  Iron,  Steel  and 
Heavy  Hardware  Association 

What  may  be  regarded  as  an  analysis  of  the  steel 
and  iron  market  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
jobber  is  contained  in  a  circular  letter  issued  by  Secre- 
tary-treasurer A.  H.  Chamberlain,  Marbridge  Building, 
New  York,  to  the  members  of  the  American  Iron,  Steel 
and  Heavy  Hardware  Association.  In  view  of  the  con- 
cern shown  in  some  quarters  over  the  position  of  the 
middleman  in  the  present  era  of  price  fixing,  the  letter, 
reprinted  in  part  below,  will  prove  illuminating: 

Fixed  Prices  About  Current  Mill  Average 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  quotations  announced 
on  steel  products  represent  a  fair  average  of  the  prices 
recently  prevailing  on  current  mill  business.  In  other 
words,  few  large  or  important  buyers  have  had  to  pay 
much  above  the  announced  prices  for  material  taken 
into  stock  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  special  re- 
quirements and  urgent  needs.  In  studying  the  dis- 
tributers' position,  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
material  bought  at  high  prices  need  not  be  regarded 
as  raising  to  any  great  extent  the  average  cost  of 
stocks  on  hand.  Either  it  is  already  placed  or  the 
quantity  is  small  and  so  staple  and  necessary  to  work- 
ing stock  that  it  will  readily  be  disposed  of. 

Under  the  conditions  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
face  of  the  extraordinary  special  demand  now  taxing 
the  capacity  of  mills  and  factories,  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  protection  on  material  already  invoiced 
or  under  contract  may  be  expected.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  buyers  who  have  material  coming  in  at  higher 
prices  than  have  been  announced  are  in  such  need  of  it 
that  they  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  it  and  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  selling  it  at  a  satisfactory  profit. 
As  suggested  by  The  Iron  Aoe,  "the  situation  is  unlike 
that  of  past  declines,  since  buyers  who  might  fail  to 
specify  on  their  contracts  cannot  now  find  hungry  mills 
waiting  to  supply  them." 


Conditions  Tend  to  Stiffen  Jobbers'  Prices 

No  one  who  is  conversant  with  present  conditions  at 
the  mills  as  regards  unfilled  orders  not  subject  to  can- 
cellation, to  say  nothing  of  the  embarrassments  in  pro- 
duction arising  from  transportation  difficulties,  coal  and 
coke  shortage,  labor  troubles,  etc.,  can  possibly  look  for 
any  general  relief  in  the  scarcity  of  material  for  months 
to  come.  The  first  general  circular  issued  by  the  Priori- 
ties Committee  to  all  individuals,  firms,  associations  and 
corporations  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  and  in  the  manufacture  of  products  thereof  is 
summarized  in  The  Iron  Age,  Sept.  27,  page  751.  It 
makes  very  interesting  reading  and  inevitably  sugge.sts 
that  jobbers  as  well  as  all  others  purchasing  for  normal 
uses  are  virtually  ignored  in  the  calculations  and  will 
only  come  in  for  what  is  left  after  all  classes  of  emer- 
gency requirements,  including  those  of  England, 
France,  Russia,  Italy,  Belgium,  etc.,  are  fully  satisfied. 
This  makes  it  entirely  possible  that  dearth  of  available 
material  may  easily  prevent  decline  in  the  value  of 
jobbers'  stocks,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  on  mill  prices. 

Numerous  attempts  to  sound  the  market  or  pur- 
chase at  the  Government  price  have  proved  that  leading 
mills  claim  that  their  books  are  full  and  they  are  in  no 
position  to  accept  new  business  of  any  kind.  I  know 
first  hand  of  a  manufacturer  requiring  1000  tons  of 
open-hearth  steel  to  complete  a  Government  war  order. 
As  soon  as  the  price  announcement  was  made  he  ad- 
dressed an  inquiry  to  practically  all  mills  from  which 
the  material  mif^t  be  obtained,  explaining  that  he  re- 
quired it  immediately  for  work  falling  under  class  A  of 
the  Priorities  Committee's  schedule  and  asking  special 
consideration  and  quotations.  The  best  price  that  could 
be  obtained  for  service  which  would  in  any  way  satisfy 
requirements  was  something  over  5c.  per  pound. 

Government  Supervision  of  Labor  Seems  Necessary 

The  labor  situation  is  in  many  respects  more  critical 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Labor  has  tasted  blood 
and  is  virtually  running  amuck.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  demands  which  erhployers  will  be  called 
upon  to  meet.  The  contagion  has  spread  to  communi- 
ties removed  from  centers  of  industry,  where  labor 
conditions  have  heretofore  been  almost  ideal  and  com- 
parative freedom  from  unrest  and  extortionate  demands 
has  always  been  enjoyed.  Some  sort  of  Government 
supervision  or  control  in  this  direction  will  ultimately 
be  more  necessary  than  regulation  of  prices. 

To  sum  up,  while  much  depends  on  the  ultimate 
status  of  unfilled  contracts  and  orders,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  the  Government  prices,  so  called,  can  have 
any  effect  on  mei'chants'  sources  of  supply  before  the 
end  of  the  year  or  indeed  until  they  are  subject  to  re- 
vision under  the  terms  of  the  announcement.  The 
worst  and  possibly  the  only  effect  from  which  distribu- 
ters are  likely  to  suffer  is  the  stampeding  of  speculative 
jobbers  who,  if  they  would  only  keep  their  heads,  sit  tight 
and  allow  the  situation  to  develop  in  a  healthy  way, 
would  be  able  to  effect  without  sacrifice  and  at  a  profit 
the  orderly  reduction  in  their  stocks  which  would  seem 
to  be  only  reasonable  and  conservative.  The  members 
of  our  association  should  be  able  to  exert  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  this  direction. 


The  Price  Situation  at  Washington 

Washington,  Oct.  2. — The  general  committee  of  the 
steel  manufacturers,  which  has  heretofore  co-operated 
with  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  is  working  night 
and  day  on  a  schedule  of  differentials  to  be  applied  to  a 
large  number  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  manufacture  than  the  basic  commodi- 
ties included  in  the  list  promulgated  on  Sept.  24.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  complete  this  list  in  time  for  its 
promulgation  this  week,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  work,  it  may  not  be  published  before 
Oct.  10.  The  committee  is  not  yet  certain  as  to  how 
far  the  differentials  will  follow  the  ramifications  of  the 
industry,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  will  include  prac- 
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tically  every  commodity  usually  quoted  in  the  price  cur- 
rent. It  is  regarded  as  important  to  cover  all  standard 
articles,  but  it  is  not  thought  to  be  practicable  to  in- 
clude specialties  or  to  carry  refinements  beyond  cur- 
rently quoted  categories. 

The  committee  has  before  it  the  category  and  con- 
trolled prices  adopted  by  the  British  Government  and 
promulgated  by  the  Director  of  Steel  Production,  Minis- 
try of  Munitions  of  War,  and  in  making  up  the  differ- 
entials will  be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  British  ex- 
perience. The  British  list  includes  no  less  than  eight 
different  varieties  of  metallurgical  coke  ranging  in 
price  from  £1  5s.  8d.  up  to  £2  3.  Blast  furnace  and 
foundry  coke  are  subdivided  according  to  the  region 
of  production.  Forty  different  varieties  of  pig  iron  are 
quoted  in  the  British  list  at  prices  ranging  from 
£4  7s.  6d.  up  to  £9  2s.  7d.  Hematite  pig  iron,  for 
example,  is  divided  into  East  Coast  of  four  different 
grades,  Scottish  of  two  grades,  Welsh  of  three  grades 
and  West  Coast  of  three  grades.  Derbyshire,  Leicester- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire  pig  are  divided  into  five 
grades,  including  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  foundry.  No.  4  forge 
and  basic. 

The  British  list  also  includes  steel  plates,  angles, 
tees  and  flats,  bars,  small  steel  rounds,  squares  and 
hexagons,  steel  joists,  rails,  sheet  and  tin-plate  bars, 
blooms  and  billets  for  rerolling,  relayable  rails,  steel 
scrap,  bar  iron  of  standard  quality  in  both  ordinary 
sizes  and  merchant  lengths,  etc. 

It  is  stated  here  that  the  category  to  be  adopted  for 
the  United  States  will  probably  be  even  more  detailed 
than  the  British  list  and  will  include  practically  every- 
thing concerning  which  any  important  question  may 
arise. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  here  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  smaller  steel  manufacturers  in  the 
differentials  to  be  adopted  and  concerning  its  policy  in 
the  fixing  of  prices  of  finished  products.  Because  of  the 
small  spread  between  pig  iron  and  plates  there  is  some 
anxiety  as  to  whether  the  whole  list  of  advanced  prod- 
ucts is  to  be  so  favorable  for  the  big  integrated  concern 
and  so  unfavorable  for  the  small  manufacturer.  Some 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  committee 
in  connection  with  the  promulgation  of  differentials,  to 
revise  the  original  list. 

Small  Producers  and  Government  Business 

Considerable  speculation  is  being  induged  in  here 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  Government's  orders.  It 
has  been  repeated  many  times  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  President  to  prorate  orders  as  broadly  as  possible 
and  to  secure  some  sort  of  a  contribution  from  practi- 
cally every  manufacturer  in  the  country.  The  conten- 
tion is  made,  however,  that  such  a  general  distribution 
would  work  great  hardship  to  small  producers,  and  the 
question  is  being  canvassed  as  to  whether  the  big  con- 
cerns will  take  practically  all  of  the  business.  There 
would  be  little  objection  to  such  a  plan  so  far  as  the 
small  producers  are  concerned.  While  it  is  understood 
that  the  differentials  to  be  promulgated,  like  the  orig- 
inal list  of  basic  commodities,  will  represent  prices  to 
be  conceded  to  the  United  States  Government,  the  Allies 
and  private  consumers  in  this  country,  the  point  has 
been  made  that  in  none  of  the  statements  thus  far  issued 
on  this  subject  has  there  been  any  mention  of  the 
private  consumers  of  steel  products  doing  business  in 
the  allied  countries.  In  discussing  this  phase  of  the 
case,  a  member  of  the  steel  committee  suggests  that 
while  this  class  of  consumers  has  not  been  taken  care  of 
it  will  not  prove  a  very  important  factor  in  the  present 
problem  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  steel 
embargo  has  cut  off  a  very  large  proportion  of  this 
business  and,  in  the  second  place,  any  manufacturer 
located  in  one  of  the  allied  countries  who  is  doing  work 
related,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  the  war  will 
be  able  to  secure  his  steel  at  the  controlled  prices  by  ap- 
pealing to  his  government,  which  will  thereupon  attend 
to  its  purchase.  It  is  regarded  as  unlikely  that  any 
specific  ruling  will  be  made  to  take  care  of  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  private  consumers  of  steel 
in  the  allied  countries  who  are  unable  to  invoke  the  as- 
sistance of  their  respective  governments. 

W.  L.  C. 


Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, has  decided  to  build  a  malleable  iron  foundry  at 
its  Cleveland  plant  for  supplying  hand  grenades  to  the 
Government.  The  new  foundry  will  be  160  x  260  ft. 
and  is  to  be  equipped  with  two  15-ton  air  furnaces.  At 
present  no  equipment  has  been  contracted  for,  but  the 
company  expects  to  place  contiacts  soon.  Prack  & 
Perrine,  Pittsburgh,  have  charge  of  the  general  eng^i- 
neering  details  of  the  new  plant. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  making 
some  additions  and  improvements  to  its  plant  at  Leech- 
burg,  Pa.  These  include  the  erection  of  a  new  steel 
building  to  replace  one  of  the  present  buildings  housing 
a  sheet  mill. 

Griffin  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  steel 
strap,  T  and  butt  hinges,  is  erecting  a  steel  building 
with  steel  sash,  etc.,  the  brick  facing  to  be  150  ft.  long 
by  56  ft.  wide.  The  nsw  building  will  be  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  for  making  the  above  named 
products. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
will  erect  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  employees  at  its 
Farrell,  Pa.,  works,  a  modern  welfare  building.  The 
structure  will  be  brick,  with  a  frontage  of  40  ft.  depth 
of  72  ft.,  two  stories  in  height  and  equipped  with  rest 
rooms,  lockers,  showers  and  a  dining  room  to  accommo- 
date more  than  100  persons.  Electric  stoves  will  be 
installed  in  the  kitchen. 

T.  A.  Gillespie  &  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  and  New  York, 
have  secured  two  very  large  contracts  from  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  at  Pittsburgh.  One  is  for  a  large  pipe  line 
for  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  to  be  used  for  convey- 
ing gas  from  the  Koppers  by-product  coke  ovens  at 
Clairton  to  the  Duquesne  Steel  Works  at  Duquesne, 
Pa.,  where  it  will  be  used  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces, 
and  also  for  other  purposes.  The  other  contract  is  for 
heavy  railroad  construction  work  from  Clairton,  where 
the  Clairton  Steel  Works  are  located,  to  a  point  on  the 
Union  Railroad.  This  new  railroad  is  to  be  used  for 
delivering  coal  to  the  Koppers  by-product  ovens  at 
Clairton. 

The  Kanter  Metal  Stamping  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Conneaut, 
Ohio,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  National  Lamp 
Works.  The  deal  involves  the  exchange  of  a  10-acre 
tract  and  the  factory  valued  at  about  $240,000. 

The  Modern  Tool  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  started  work  on 
the  erection  of  a  new  office  building. 

The  Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
an  inquiry  out  for  a  36-in.  or  42-in.  double-head  vertical 
boring  mill. 


Export  License  Situation 

It  will  be  practically  impossible  for  some  time  to  get 
general  shipments  for  export  on  tin  plate  or  steel  plate, 
according  to  C.  A.  Richards,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Export  Licenses,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  addressed  a 
meeting  held  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  2  in  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York.  In  these  two  products,  as 
well  as  fodder,  he  claimed,  exporters  may  expect  little 
relief.  He  explained,  however,  that  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  increase  the  time  allowance  within  which  to 
take  orders  to  make  the  material  and  get  it  on  ship- 
board. The  plan  is  to  allow  90  days  instead  of  60.  It 
appears  that  it  is  not  merely  sufficient  to  put  the  prod- 
ucts on  cars  at  works  and  that  60  days  is  proving  too 
short  a  time,  particularly  on  shipments  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  headquarters  of  the  bureau  are  at  Washing- 
ton because  of  the  frequent  necessity  of  conferring  with 
numerous  other  boards  in  that  city.  Only  one  copy  of 
a  license  is  issued,  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  railroads 
and  the  mills,  for  example,  will  take  the  word  of  a 
shipper  of  reputation,  particularly  if  he  follows  up  his 
claim  of  having  a  license  with  a  statement  of  its 
number. 
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BUYING  BREAKS  RECORDS 


Machinery    Orders    Aggregate    Millions 


Shipbuilding,    Airplane,     Munitions    and    Other 

Industries  Engaged  on  War  Equipment 

Place  Unprecedented  Business 

Machinery  and  machine-tool  business  either  just 
closed  or  about  to  be  closed  probably  surpasses  all 
precedent.  Machine-tool  builders  report  that  September 
was  one  of  the  best  months  in  their  history,  and  the 
large  amount  of  business  in  sight,  which  will  be  placed 
soon,  will  undoubtedly  make  October  an  equally  active 
month. 

The  most  important  buying  of  the  past  week  was 
that  done  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  for  its  Erie,  Pa., 
plant,  which  it  is  said  will  aggregate  $2,500,000.  The 
General  Electric  Co.  also  bought  for  its  other  plants. 
The  Erie  Forge  Co.,  Erie.,  is  in  the  market  for  equip- 
ment which  may  cost  $1,500,000,  its  list  including  60 
boring  and  turning  lathes  for  rough  boring  and  turning 
guns  for  the  Government. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  not  been  a  heavy  buyer  in  the  machinery  market  in 
some  time,  has  sent  lists  to  New  York  covering  a  large 
amount  of  equipment  wanted  for  shell  work  for  the 
Government,  which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  done  in  its 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  plant. 

The  United  States  Navy  Department  has  invited 
bids  on  61  tools  for  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  including 
radial  and  sensitive  drilling  machines,*  engine  lathes, 
boring  and  turning  mills,  planers,  shapers,  etc. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  York,  which 
has  considerable  additional  buying  to  do,  is  expected  to 
issue  lists  this  week  of  machine  tools  and  cranes  for  its 
yard  on  the  Hackensack  Meadows. 

The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation 
is  buying  for  its  Jeanesville  plant  at  Hazelton,  Pa.,  and 
its  Blake  &  Knowles  plant.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York, 
have  placed  additional  orders  for  tools  required  for 
work  on  gun  mounts.  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  have  bought  more  tools  for  building  gun  car- 
riages. The  International  Arms  &  Fuse  Corporation, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  is  reported  to  have  obtained  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  for  primers  and  may  require  addi- 
tional equipment.  The  Nathan  Mfg.  Co.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  small  list.  Slocum,  Avram  & 
Slocum,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  the  F.  L.  Schmidt  Co., 
New  York,  are  buying  a  number  of  tools. 

The  American  International  Corporation,  which  has 
opened  executive  and  purchasing  departments  in  Phil- 
adelphia, has  become  a  big  buyer,  having  placed  last 
week  the  largest  single  contract  ever  given  for  derricks 
and  hoisting  engines,  totalling  .$2,400,000  in  value.  The 
American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  received 


the  contract,  which  is  for  500  derricks  of  the  stiff-leg 
type,  5-ton  capacity  at  80  ft.  radius,  for  shipways,  and 
500  hoisting  engines.  This  corporation  received  bids 
last  week  on  $150,000  worth  of  pumps  and  $68,000 
worth  of  air  compressors.  All  of  this  equipment  and 
still  more  to  be  purchased  are  for  the  Hog  Island  ship 
assembling  yard,  which  it  is  building  and  will  operate 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  It  is  now  in  the 
market  for  a  large  number  of  locomotive  cranes.  The 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  the  Lackawanna 
Bridge  Co.  will  also  use  derricks  for  shipways  at  their 
plant  now  building  on  the  Newark  Meadows.  The 
derricks,  it  is  understood,  will  be  built  by  the  Lacka- 
wanna Bridge  Co.,  but  the  hoisting  engines  will  be 
bought  in  the  market. 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  the 
Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.  are  closing  rapidly  for  about 
90  punch-shop  machines  which  they  recently  inquired 
for,  60  for  the  Bristol  plant  and  30  for  the  Chester 
plant.  Considerably  more  equipment  is  to  be  bought 
by  both  companies,  including  power  plant  equipment, 
costing  $1,000,000  or  more,  and  machines  for  pipe, 
blacksmith,  machine  and  woodworking  shops.  The 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  closed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Champion  Iron  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  for 
five  gantry  cranes,  double  trolley,  85-ft.  span,  10-ton 
capacity,  and  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  placed 
with  the  same  company  an  order  for  three  gantry 
cranes  of  the  same  capacity  and  span  and  five  shop 
cranes,  three  of  5-ton,  one  7% -ton  and  one  of  15-ton. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  is  receiving  bids  for  about  45  or  50  cranes,  in 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  machine  tools,  punching 
and  shearing  machinery,  hydraulic  machinery,  etc.,  for 
which  lists  were  recently  issued.  The  cranes  required 
for  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  building  program  are 
mostly  of  5  and  10-ton  capacity.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  will  build  75 
of  the  150  destroyers  which  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels'  recently  reported  program  provided  for. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  of 
which  R.  R.  Livingston,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  is 
president,  has  acquired  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md.,  and  will  erect  additional  buildings, 
for  which  new  equipment  will  be  required. 

Authorization  of  the  Aircraft  Board  by  Congress  is 
expected  to  speed  up  production  of  aircraft  engines. 
Buying  of  machine  tools  by  the  General  Vehicle  Co., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Simplex  Automobile 
Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which  has  been  pending  for 
several  weeks  on  account  of  delay  in  signing  of  con- 
tracts with  the  Government,  may  ultimate  at  any 
moment.  Purchases  by  these  two  companies  will  aggre- 
gate several  millions  of  dollars.  The  Nordyke  &  Mar- 
mon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  which  has  a  contract  for  3000 
Liberty  airplane  engines,  aggregating  $2,700,000, 
according  to  latest  report,  has  been  buying  equipment 
heavily  in  the  Cleveland  market,  its  order  for  turret 
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lathes  alone  totalling  $100,000.  The  Lincoln  Motor 
Co.,  Detroit,  in  which  Henry  M.  Leland  and  his  son  are 
the  principal  factors,  is  spending  $5,000,000  in  Detroit 
for  site,  plant  and  equipment  for  building  Liberty  air- 
plane engines. 

Detroit  manufacturers  are  reported  to  hold  Govern- 
ment contracts  aggregating  about  $250,000,000  for  air- 
plane engines,  trucks,  munitions  and  other  war  equip- 
ment. It  is  announced  from  that  city  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  soon  let  contracts  for  40,000,000  rounds  of 
ammunition,  a  part  of  which  work  a  Detroit  manufac- 
turer is  bidding  on.  The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  is 
reported  to  have  received  additional  contracts  for  motor 
trucks  and  passenger  automobiles  for  the  Army.  The 
Detroit  plant  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  is 
reported  to  have  received  a  large  order  for  artillery 
vehicles. 

The  Falls  Motor  Corporation,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis., 
has  taken  a  large  order  for  motors  and  parts  from  the 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buying  in  the  Cleveland  market  is  particularly 
active.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  business  placed 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.  for  its  Erie,  Pa.,  plant,  as 
above  mentioned,  went  to  Cleveland  machine-tool  build- 
ers, who  have  also  bid  on  the  large  requirements  of  the 
Erie  Forge  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  The  Standard  Parts  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  been  buying  for  its  various  plants,  its 
orders  aggregating  more  than  $260,000,  the  bulk  of 
which  is  for  extensions  to  its  Cleveland  Axle  plant  at 
Canton,  Ohio.  The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corporation  has  given  a  Cleveland  manufacturer  an 
order  for  about  30  screw  machines. 

The  Bowen  Anchor  Co.,  Morton,  Pa.,  which  is  build- 
ing a  new  plant,  including  an  open-hearth  furnace,  for 
making  steel  anchors  for  the  Government,  will  buy  four 
cranes.  The  Groton  Iron  Works,  New  London,  Conn., 
has  asked  for  bids  on  three  5-ton  cranes  for  its  ship- 
building fabricating  shop.  The  Stone  &  Webster  Engi- 
neering Corporation  has  bought  three  more  cranes  for 
the  Watertown  Arsenal,  making  eight  in  all.  The 
Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation,  Tacony,  Pa.,  is  expected 
to  close  this  week  for  14  cranes,  for  which  bids  were 
recently  asked.  Miscellaneous  crane  inquiries  are 
numerous,  but  considerable  business  is  not  placed  be- 
cause of  far-off  deliveries,  other  means  of  handling 
material  being  sought. 

Machine-tool  and  crane  builders  do  not  look  for 
nearby  changes  in  prices  as  a  result  of  price-fixing  of 
pig  iron  and  steel.  It  is  believed  that  advances  are 
checked,  but  recessions  are  considered  improbable,  at 
least  until  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts  at  higher 
prices  than  those  which  the  Government  has  named. 


New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  2. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  which  has 
not  been  a  heavy  buyer  in  the  machinery  market  for  some 
time,  is  now  figuring  in  the  New  York  market  for  a  large 
amount  of  new  equipment  for  Government  shell  work,  which 
will  be  done,  it  is  understood,  at  the  Harrison,  N.  J.,  plant. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  last  week  closed  large  orders 
for  machine-tool  equipment  for  its  Erie,  Pa.,  plant,  the 
investment  for  which,  it  is  reported,  will  aggregate  $2,500,000. 
The  General  EHectric  Co.  Is  also  closing  for  tools  for  its 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia  and  West  Lynn,  Mass., 
plants. 

The  United  States  Navy  Department  Is  calling  for  bids 
on  the  following  machine  tools  for  the  Boston  Navy  Yard: 
1  drill,  plain,  radial,  6-ft. ;  1  drill,  plain,  radial,  5-ft..  motor- 
driven  ;    2    drills,    sensitive,    14-in.,    single    spindle ;    2    drills, 


sensitive,  single  spindle,  high  speed,  balj  bearing;  10  lathes, 
engine,  double  back-geared  ;  8  lathes,  engine,  quick  change,  20 
X  12  ft.  ;  1  lathe,  engine,  quick  change,  motor-driven,  16  in. 
X  8  ft.  ;  12  lathes,  engine,  quick  change,  16  in.  x  8  ft.  ;  2 
lathes,  engine,  triple-geared,  36  in.  x  32  ft. ;  1  lathe,  engine, 
geared  head,  heavy  duty,  48  in.  x  22  ft.  ;  2  machines,  semi- 
universal,  4-ft.,  radial  drilling,  motor-driven ;  1  machine,  full- 
universal,  5-ft.,  radial  drilling;  1  mill,  side  boring,  36-44 
in.,  motor  drive ;  1  mill,  vertical  boring  and  turning,  62  In. ; 

1  mill,  standard  boring  and  turning,  53-in. ;  1  mill,  boring 
and  turning,  7-ft.  ;  1  planer,  24  x  24  in.  x  6  ft.,  with  re- 
versing motor  drive ;  1  planer,  30x30in.  xlO  ft.,  with  revers- 
ing motor  drive;  1  planer,  42  x  42  in.  x  12  ft.,  with  revers- 
ing motor  drive;  1  planer,  96  x  96  in.  x  24  ft,  with  revers- 
ing motor  drive  ;  4  presses,  drill,  upright,  back-geared,  32-in, 
sliding  head;  1  shaper,  crank,  heavy  duty,  back-geared,  24-ln. ; 

2  shapers,  crank,  heavy  duty,  20-in.,  2-plece ;  3  shapers,  crank, 
heavy    duty,    back-geared,    16-in. 

The  International  Arms  &  Fuse  Corporation,  Bloomfleld, 
N.  J.,  is  reported  to  have  obtained  a  Government  contract 
for  primers,  and  may  require  additional  equipment.  Walter 
Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  who  have  a  Government  con- 
tract for  gun  carriages,  closed  last  week  for  several  tools. 
The  bulk  of  their  purchasing  was  done  a  few  weeks  ago. 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  printing  press  builders,  are  to 
build  gun  mounts  for  the  Government,  and  closed  last  week 
for  additional  equipment.  The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machin- 
ery Corporation  is  buying  for  its  Blake  &  Knowles  plant. 
The  Nathan  Mfg.  Co.  is  buying  additional  tools  for  its  new 
brass  plant  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Slocum,  Avram  & 
Slocum,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  buying  several  new  tools.  The 
P.  L.  Schmidt  Co.,  New  York,  is  in  the  market  for  a  number 
of  tools  for  work  on  envelope  machinery. 

It  is  reported  in  the  trade  that  additional  lists  of  tools 
to  be  bought  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co..  New  York, 
and  also  a  list  of  cranes  to  be  purchased  will  be  issued 
this   week. 

Action  by  Congress  authorizing  the  Aircraft  Board  and 
giving  this  board  full  powers  will,  it  Is  expected,  tend  to 
bring  out  new  Inquiries  for  tools  for  aircraft  engines,  and 
purchasing  may  come  soon  on  the  lists  recently  issued  by  the 
General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Simplex 
Automobile  Co.,  New  Brunswick,   N.   J. 

The  Groton  Iron  Works,  New  London,  Conn.,  has  Invited 
bids  on  three  5-ton  cranes,  with  38,  48  and  58  ft.  spans  for 
its  fabricating  shop.  The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation  has  placed  an  order  for  three  cranes  for  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  making  eight  in  all  which  have  been 
bought. 

The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  the  Lackawanna 
Bridge  Co.,  which  are  erecting  In  co-operation  a  ship  as- 
sembling plant  on  the  Newark  Meadows  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  will,  it  is  reported,  use  derricks  and 
hoisting  engines  for  handling  material  on  the  shipways.  The 
Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.  may  build  the  derricks.  Hoisting 
engines   will   be   purchased   in   the   market. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  obtaining 
bids  on  45  to  50  cranes  of  varous  types,  mostly  of  5  and  lO-ton 
capacity,  which  will  be  used  in  the  new  shipbuilding  plant 
for  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  which  this  company  will  build 
for  the  Government  adjoining  its  present  plant.  It  Is  re- 
ported   that    75    destroyers   will    be   built    in    the   new   plant. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  of  which 
R.  R.  Livingston,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  Is  president,  has 
purchased  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  Sparrows  Point  Md., 
which  it  will  enlarge.  New  equipment  will  probably  be  re- 
quired.. 

Marburg  Brothers,  Inc.,  90  West  Street,  New  York,  is  In 
the  market  for  a  25  to  35  ft.  vertical  boring  mill,  either  new 
or   second-hand. 

The  Hungerford  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  80  Lafayette  Street, 
New  York,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  building  at 
90-92   White   Street. 

The  Automatic  Inserting  Machine  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  Incorporated  with  an  active  capital  of  $25,000  to 
manufacture  special  machinery  for  envelope  Insertion.  D. 
O'Connor,  F.  W.  Hanberg  and  A.  Hartkorn,  299  Broadway, 
are   the    Incorporators. 

Neri  &  Sltra,  Inc.,  10  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  operating 
a  ship  works,  has  changed  its  corporate  name  to  the  National 
Ship  Corporation. 

The  Amalgamated  Oil-Gas  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $600,000  to  manufacture 
gas  making  machinery.  A.  F.  McCabe,  S.  C.  P.  Dodd  and 
A.  E.  Moore,  37  Wall  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  American  Malleables  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New 
York,  has  Increased  its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000. 
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The  L.  W.  F.  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  College  Point,  L.  I., 
has  acquired  property  in  the  vicinity  of  Tenth  Street  for  the 
erection  of  additions.  It  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of 
airplanes,    particularly    for    Government    service. 

The  Greene-Wolf  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  engines,  etc.  M.  J. 
Baumgarten,  D.  Greene,  and  G.  W.  Wolf,  782  East  175th 
Street,   Bronx,   are  the   incorporators. 

Thomas  H.  Dobbins,  New  York,  and  associates,  have  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  the  Dobbins  Core  Drill  Co.  with 
capital  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  drilling  machines.  Reuben 
S.  Baldwin  and  Roy  T.  Guthman,  New  York,  are  also  in- 
terested in  the  company. 

The  United  States  Ship  Winch  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture 
marine  machinery.  A.  A.  Schroeder,  D.  J.  Mulqueen  and 
S.  J.  Joseph,   154  Nassau  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  New  York  Mitchell  Motor  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobiles and  airplanes.  A.  Foshay,  A.  G.  Phaanum  and  R. 
Goldman,   1190  Madison   Avenue,   are  the   incorporators. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  10  East  102nd  Street,  New 
York,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  five  and  seven- 
story  factory,  about  400  x  425  ft.,  on  132nd  Street,  near 
Broadway,  to  cost  $1,000,000.  It  will  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  motor  buses.  Richard  W.  Meade  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Tuckaway  Folding  Ladder  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  folding 
ladders  and  metal  specialties.  S.  Malln,  G.  H.  A.  and  W.  A. 
Kohler,  2201  Andrews  Avenue,  Bronx,  are  the  incorporators. 
The  Judaline  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorp- 
orated in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
tin  and  metal  cans  and  boxes.  S.  B.  Howard,  A.  W.  Britton 
and  J.  A.  Moore,  all  of  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Foxon  Graphite  Co.,  Hague,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  be  con- 
sidering the  construction  of  a  new  plant  to  cost  about  $300,- 
000.  John  Rogers  &  Co.,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York,  repre- 
sent  the   company. 

The  Schencke  Piano  Co.,  273  Rider  Avenue,  New  Yor^, 
is  considering  the  erection  of  a  new  three-story  plant,  about 
60   X   90   ft.,    on    137th    Street   to   cost   $75,000. 

Taylor's  Motor  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  autome- 
biles  and  motor  vehicles.  E.  H.  Rodgers  and  H.  R.  Worth- 
ington,  37  Wall  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  at 
Dover,  Del.,  to  operate  a  shipbuilding  works  at  Hog  Island, 
Philadelphia.  J.  E.  Manter  and  E.  M.  Ellsbund,  New  York, 
are    the    incorporators. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  &  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
had  plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  new  power  plant 
at  the  naval  hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  will  soon  call 
for  bids.      F.   R.   Harris,   chief. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  elec- 
trical goods  ,is  reported  to  be  planning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  manufacturing  plant  at  New  York,  to  cost  about 
$500,000.  It  is  said  that  the  proposed  works  will  cover 
over  2r)0,000  sq.  ft.  Executive  offices  are  at  195  Broadway, 
New  York. 

The  Jensen  Creamery  Machinery  Co.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  has  leased  property  at  18  Hunters  Point  Avenue  for 
extensions. 

Wilson.  Roberts  &  Monroe,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  autojno- 
bile  engines.  A.  Sklllman,  A.  G.  Thaanum  and  A.  Foshay, 
120  Broadway,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Bennett  Wire  Co.,  13  Park  Row,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  wire,  has  Increased  its  capital  from  $15,000  to 
$75,000. 

The  New  York  Dock  Co.,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York, 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story, 
reinforced-concrete  building,  about  53  x  153  ft,  on  property 
recently  acquired  on   Furman  Street,  Brooklyn. 

The  Belgian-American  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  ft  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  surgical 
Instruments,  tools,  ftc.  F.  Bloom  and  A,  and  V.  Anzelowltz, 
55   East  Eleventh   Street  are  the   Incorporators. 

P.  Keller  &  Co.,  465  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  machinery,  ha»  changed  Its  name  to  the  Merit 
Machine  Mfg.  Corporation. 

A.  W.  Britton  and  S.  B.  Howard,  65  Cedar  Street,  New 
York!  have  Incorporated  In  Delaware  the  Metropolitan  Sewing 
Machine  Corporation,  with  capital  of  $1,250,000. 

The  Imperial  Slicing  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $12,000  to  manufacture  slic- 
ing machines,  etc.  J.  H.  Burnell,  A.  J.  Murray  and  E.  Hem- 
ming, 93  Bleecker  Street,  Brooklyn,  are  the  incorporators. 


The  Thomas  McNamara  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  operating  a 
copper.smithlng  works  at  106  Twenty-fifth  Street,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  T.  D.  McNamara,  J. 
Cotter  and  W.  E.  I.iambden  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Astoria  Casket  Co.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  is  Vjullding  a  new 
plant  on  Fourth  Avenue  to  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  Universal  Clutch  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture 
clutches  and  machinery.  B.  F.  Dunlap,  P.  J.  Shielrls  and 
A.  O.  Hoyt,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Lazear-Allen  Corporation,  New  York,  has  filed  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufac- 
ture engines,  motors,  etc.  R.  F.  Allen,  E.  W.  l.iazear  and  P. 
J.  Haas,  916  East  179th  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Keystone  Brass  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  Incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  brass,  copper  and 
iron  specialties.  S.  L.  Cohen,  E.  A.  Alafberg  and  G.  C.  Nor- 
ton, 617  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  McCoy  Iron  Works,  Seaman  Street,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  lias  awarded  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
steel  fabricating  plant,  125  x  400  ft.,  on  Mortimer  Street, 
Utica  N.  Y.,  to  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  Truxtun  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile specialties.  O.  H.  Greene,  G.  M.  Wilson  and  J.  H. 
O'Brien  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Willys  Morrow  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
aircraft  engine  parts,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  assembling  and  testing  works  on  Scott 
Street,  to  consist  of  three  one-story  buildings,  185  x  360  ft., 
120  x  137  ft,  and  100  x  120  ft.,  respectively.  The  new  plant 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  $300,000. 

The  Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  95  Ames  Street,  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  thermometers,  etc.,  have 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  addition, 
about  47  X  50  ft. 

The  Armstrong  Rubber  Co.,  Rochester,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $35,000  to  manufacture  automobile 
tires.  A.  L.  Gilman,  S.  X.  Newman  and  R.  C.  Schaefer  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Viking  Corporation,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $60,000  to  manufacture  airplanes. 
H.  H.  Hunter,  C.  M.  and  R.  H.  Allen,  Fulton,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Chicago  Conduit  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  has  commenced 
the    erection    of    a    new    plant. 

The  Fulton  Steel  Co.,  Fulton,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $120,000  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  products. 
G.  C.  Warner,  H.  W.  McAteer,  and  C.  W.  Elhany,  233 
Broadway,  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  taken 
bids  on  revised  plans  for  the  construction'  of  a  two-story 
brick  and  steel  drop  forge  plant,  about  85  x  400  ft. 

The  Inland  Barge  Co.,  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  submarines  and 
other  vessels.  J.  A.  Anderson,  C.  Baird  and  J.  W.  Pillow, 
420  West  156th  Street,  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Forsyth  Automatic  Pump  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $800,000  to  manu- 
facture automatic  pumping  equipment.  G.  D.  Forsyth,  C.  W. 
Mackay  and  C.  W.  Gregg,  605  West  112th  Street,  New  York, 
are    the    incorporators. 

The  Willis  Bumper  Co.,  Woodcliff,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile bumpers.  Wilber  De  Graw,  958  Broadway,  Woodcliffe, 
Thomas  Dixon  and  R.   C.   Treiling  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Federal  Adding  Machine  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000  to  manu- 
facture adding  machines.  Gordon  Grand,  Harry  H.  Picking, 
and  Charles  O.   Geyer  are  the  incorporators. 

Henry  Byrne,  392  Mercer  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  one-story  machine  shop, 
about  50  X  95  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  State  Street  at  a  cost 
of   $8,000. 

The  Duquesne  Aircraft  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  has  been 
Incorporated  in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  manu- 
facture airplanes.  Pierre  S.  LeRoux,  Jersey  City ;  Nelson 
Lingard  and  Thomas  Costello,  New  York,  are  the  incorpora- 
tors. 

The  Summit  Cutlery  Co.,  Jersey  City,  has  been  incorporat- 
ed with  a  nominal  capital  of  $4,000  to  operate  a  local  plant. 
Charles  H.  Bick,  106  Paterson  Street,  Jersey  City ;  Henry 
Cohen,  854  ISOth  Street,  and  Hugo  L.  Funk,  119  Bleecker 
Street,   New  York,   are   the   incorporators. 

The  Pneumatic  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  65  Fisk  Street, 
Jersey  City,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $75,000 
to  manufacture  concrete  mixing  and  conveying  machinery. 
Allen  L.  Story,  W.  A.  Kitts,  Jr.,  and  Charles  R.  Allison,  all 
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of  New  York,  are  the  incorporators.  They  have  also  in- 
corporated the  Vacuum  Ash  &  Soot  Conveyor  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  with  $".">, 000  capital,  to  manufacture  ash  and  soot  con- 
veying machinery. 

The  B.  &  S.  Tool  Co.,  288  Davis  Avenue,  Arlington,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufac- 
ture tools  and  implements.  John  Bylund,  John  and  A.  M. 
Stranberg,  Arlington,  are  the  incorporators. 


Philadelphia 

I'HILADELPillA,     Oct.     2. 

The  American  International  Corporation,  which  is  putting 
up  a  ship-assembling  plant  on  Hog  Island,  Philadelphia,  for 
tlie  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  has  opened  executive  offices 
and  purchasing  department  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 
and  will  later  be  located  at  142  North  Broad  Street.  It 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  buyers  in  the  East.  A  con- 
tract was  closed  last  week  with  the  American  Hoist  & 
Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  500  stiflC-leg  derricks  of 
5-ton  capacity  at  80  ft.  radius  and  500  hoisting  engines, 
the  total  order  aggregating  $2,400,000,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  single  order  for  derricks  and  hoists  ever  given 
to  one  company.  Deliveries  will  be  made  beginning  Dec. 
1.  The  American  International  Corporation  has  also  re- 
ceived bids  and  will  award  contracts  soon  for  $150,000 
worth  of  pumps  and  about  $68,000  worth  of  air  compressors. 
Punch  shop  machines,  riveting  tools,  power  plant  ecjuipment, 
etc.,  will  also  soon  be  bought.  Walter  (loodenough,  general 
manager,   is  in   charge  of  purchasing. 

Other  shipbuilding  companies  are  also  active  buyers.  The 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  the  Chester  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Finance  Building,  are  closing  rapidly  for  punch- 
shop  machines,  about  60  being  required  for  the  Merchant 
plant  at  Bristol  and  about  30  for  the  Chester  plant  at  Ches- 
ter, Pa.  Other  purchases  to  be  made  by  these  companies 
will  include  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  power  plant  equip- 
ment, including  air  compressors,  generators,  converters,  coal 
conveyors,  turbines,  etc.,  and  machines  for  pipe,  blacksmith, 
machine  and  woodworking  shops  at  both  plants.  The  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  just  bought  five  gantry 
cranes  with  85  ft.  span  and  double  trolley  from  the  Champion 
Iron  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  represented  by  J.  N.  Kinney,  30 
Church  Street,  N'ew  York,  and  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co. 
has  bought  three  gantry  cranes  of  the  same  type  and  five 
shop  cranes  from  the  same  company.  The  shop  cranes  are 
equipped  with  double  trolley  ;  there  is  one  5-ton  85-ft.  span 
crane;  two  5-ton  with  45  ft.  span;  one  7i<j-ton  with  60  ft. 
span  and  one  of   15-ton  capacity  with   85   ft.   span. 

The  Bowen  Anchor  Co.,  which  is  breaking  ground  for  a 
.steel  anchor  plant  at  Morton,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  four 
cranes,  two  of  20-ton  capacity  with  50  ft.  span  and  two  sta- 
tionary yard  cranes  of  15-ton  capacity  with  full  circle  swing. 
This  company  will  install  an  open-hearth  furnace  and  is 
understood  to  be  in  the  market  also  for  steel-making  equip- 
ment. Steel  anchors  will  be  made  for  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  (Corporation,  Jeans- 
ville  works,  is  closing  for  machine  tools  inquired  for  some 
weeks  ago,  which  will  be  used  on  a  Government  shell  con- 
tract. The  General  Electric  Co.  is  buying  for  its  Philadel- 
phia plant.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  is  buying  for  its 
shops  at  Altoona,  Pa. 

The  Artillery  Fuse,  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  understood  to  be 
making  plans  for  adding  additional  equipment  to  take  care 
of  a.  Government  fuse  contract.  This  company  made  time 
fuses  for  heavy  shells  for  the  Allies.  The  Eddystone  Am- 
munition Corporation,  Eddystone,  Pa.,  is  .said  to  be  expecting 
a    Government    shell    order. 

The  Pearce  Rubber  Corporation,  932  North  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  is  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
plant,  about  160  x  225  ft.,  at  Lipplncott  and  Twenty-first 
Streets,  to  cost  about  $150,000.  A.  L.  Pearson  is  president. 
The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  Stone  &  Webster.  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  con- 
.struction  of  a  new  brick,  steel  and  concrete  electric  power 
plant  at  Beach  and  Palmer  Streets,  about  400  x  400  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost,  with  equipment,   $8,000,000. 

The  United  States  Government  has  taken  bids  for  the 
erection  of  a  three-story  primer  and  artillery  planing  and 
riveting  .shop,  52  x  152  ft.,  and  25  x  38  ft.,  at  the  Frankford 
Arsenal,    Philadelphia. 

The  Cook  Gear  Shift  Co..  I'hiladelphia,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $100,000  to  maimfac- 
ture  gear  shifting  devices.  John  R.  Kearns,  C.  A.  Murphy 
and   M.    Hills,   Philadelphia,   are   the   incorporators. 

The  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co..  629  Market  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its 
plant   at    Comly    and    Milner   Streets    to   <'nst    nlmut    $5,000. 


The  Bureau  of  Yards  &  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
taking  bids  until  Oct.  8.  for  the  erection  of  six  new  build- 
ings at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  to  in- 
clude a  one-story,  reinforced-concrete  galvanizing  plan  ,  bi  x 
122  ft.  ;  oxy-acetylene  generating  plant,  64  x  64  ft.,  and  other 
structures. 

The  Cobro  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  hooks 
and  eves.  etc..  has  acquired  the  property  of  Ware  Brothers, 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant. 

The  Bogart  Co.  Philadelphia,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  machinery.  K.  M. 
Haun   is   the  principal  incorporator. 

\  one-story  shop,  50  x  225  ft.,  for  automobile  repair  and 
construction  work,  to  cost  about  $23,000,  will  be  erected  by 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Co..  3144  Passyunk  Avenue.  I  hiladel- 
phia.  at  Twenty-sixth   Street  and  Oregon  Avenue. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
has  leased  a  five-story  factory,  with  about  60,000  sq.  ft.  of 
manufacturing  space,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  927-31 
North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  the  manufacture  of  its 
specialties. 

The  Fox  Auto  Radiator  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  erect  a  new 
factory  on  Vine,  near  Thirteenth  Street,  to  cost  about  $8,500. 
The  George  L.  Carroll  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufac- 
ture automobiles  and  motor  trucks.  George  L.  Carroll,  Alfred 
F.  Brachm.  and  Harry  B.  Prutzman,  Philadelphia,  are  the 
incorporators. 

Albert  Berry,  6067  Ridge  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  will  erect 
a  new  one-story  shop  at  Ridge  and  Leverington  Avenues,  to 
cost   about   $5,000. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  erect  a  one- 
story  brick  and  reinforced-concrete  addition  to  its  plant  on 
Kreunig    Avenue. 

W.  H.  Nicholson  &  Co.,  12  Oregon  Street,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Ha  manufacturers  of  machine  tools,  etc.,  are  building  a 
one-story  addition  about  50  x  117  ft.,  at  Wood  and  St. 
Clements    Streets,    to    cost    $15,000. 

A  one-story  power  plant,  about  30  x  42  ft.,  to  cost  $10,000, 
will  be  erected  by  the  Maccar  Truck  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  at 
its  new  plant  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Providence 
Ro^d   and  Gilligan  Street     P.   Q.    Sylvester  is  president. 

The  Scranton  Foundry  &  Engine  Works,  Hickory  Street, 
Scranton,  has  received  a  contract  from  the  Government  for 
a  number  of  marine  engines  for  3500-ton  vessels  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  units  will 
be  about  1400  hp.  and  cost  over  $50,000  each.  The  entire 
contract,  it  is  said,  totals  $1,000,000.  The  company  is  occu- 
iTying  the  plant  formerly  used  by  the  Touhill  Iron  Works. 
It  has  recently  increased  its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $700,000. 
The  McClave-Brooks  Co..  Poplar  Street  and  Park  Place, 
Scranton,  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  castings,  grates, 
etc.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
addition,  about  30  x  150  ft.,  to  cost  $12,000. 

Stanley  G.  Flagg  &  Co.,  Stowe,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
pipes  and  tubing  have  had  plans  prepared  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  one-story  brick  foundry,  about  50  x  170  ft.  Head- 
quarters of  the  company  are  at  1421  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Hoffman  Brothers,  York,  Pa.,  operating  a  pattern  works, 
are  planning  for  immediate  extensions  to  increase  the  present 
capacity. 

The  United  States  Gauge  Co.,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  gages,  etc..  is  building  a  two-story  addition.  50  x 
50  ft.  on  Clymer  Street  to  cost  about  $15,000.  A  new  one- 
.stor>-  tube  and  paint  shop,  about  35  x  85  ft.,  to  cost  $6,000, 
will   also   be  erected. 

The  Titan  Metal  Co.  Belief onte.  Pa.,  is  planning  for  the 
erection  of  additions  to  its  plant  to  increase  the  capacity 
for  the  manufacture  of  bronze  rods  and  kindred  specialties^ 
a  large  portion  of  which  will  be  for  Government  service. 
Construction  has  begun  on  a  one-story  addition,  60  x  260  ft, 
and  plans  have  been  completed  for  the  erection  of  two  other 
buildings,  50  x  150  ft.  and  35  x  125  ft,  respectively.  It  is 
expected  to  have  the  works  in  operation  within  60  days, 
when  employment  will  be  given  to  more  than  400  hands. 

The  International  Motor  Car  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  ha.s 
received  a  Government  order  for  1000  motor  trucks,  each 
of  8  tons  capacity,  which,  it  is  said,  totals  $4,500,000.  The 
work  will   be  handled   at   the   local   plant. 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  machinery,  has  received  a  contract  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  manufacture  of  gun  carriages.  The  work 
will  be  handled  at  the  local  plant.  The  company  is  planning 
to  manufacture  gasoline  traction  engines  in  four  sizes  at  the 
Waynesboro  works  instead  of  at  its  Minneapolis  plant,  as 
heretofort'.   itnd    will   employ   over   500  additional  hands. 
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Baltimore^  Oct.    1. 

The  American  Propeller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  233-249  East  Ham- 
burg Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  build  an  addition  to  its 
plant. 

The  I'oole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Woodberry,  Md.. 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  gun  shop  at 
Texas,  Md.,  to  Crowell,  DundhofC  &  Smith,  Cleveland. 

The  Univer.sal  Safety  Appliance  Corporation,  1518  Warner 
Street,  Baltimore,  has  been  incorporated  wilth  $100,000  capi- 
tal stock  to  deal  in  safety  appliances,  mechanical  devices, 
etc.  The  incorporators  are  William  H.  Stout,  Edward  W. 
Salmon,  Charles  Bueteflsch  and  W.  Scott  Hull. 

The  large  plant  of  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.  at  High- 
landtown,  Md.,  is  nearing  completion  and  probably  will  be 
in  operation  soon.  The  building  is  five  stories,  U-shaped, 
and  covers  an  area  of  30,000  sq.  ft.  There  will  be  a  roof 
garden  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees. 

The  Maryland  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lexington  Street  Build- 
ing, Baltimore,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  its  new  ship- 
building plant,  which  includes  shipways,  shop  buildings. 
mold  plant,  sawmills,  etc.  The  company  has  a  capitalization 
of  $1,000,000.     Thomas  Benson  is  general  manager. 

The  Baltimore  Gas  Appliance  Co.,  Bayard  and  Hamburg 
Streets,  Baltimore,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  foundry. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  &  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
taking  bids  for  additional  buildings  at  the  new  projectile 
works  for  the  Government  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $35,000. 

The  Richmond  Engineering  Co.,  12  South  Eighth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.,  manufacturer  of  tanks,  stacks,  hand  forg- 
ings  and  sheet  metal  products,  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  plant  to  cost  about  $15,000. 
Plate,  bar  and  sheet  metal  equipment  and  general  machinery 
will  be  installed.     E.  W.  Farley  is  president. 

The  Continental  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co.,  Richmond,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $300,000  to  manufacture 
automatic  sprinklers.  John  Adam  and  William  E.  Word 
are  tne  principal  incorporators. 

The  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Morehead  City, 
N.  C,  will  erect  a  shipbuilding  plant  on  property  recently 
acquired.  It  has  secured  a  Government  contract  for  the 
construction  of  several  3500-ton  vessels.  G.  D.  Canfleld  is 
president. 

The  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  ac- 
quired five  new  power  sites  on  the  Yadkin  and  Pee  Dee 
rivers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Badin,  for  the  installation  of  new 
electric  power  plants. 

The  Hanes  Rubber  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  manufac- 
turer of  automobile  tires,  is  planning  to  double  the  capacity 
of  Its  plant. 


Chicago 


Chicago,  Oct.  1. 


Features  of  unusual  interest  are  lacking  in  this  market. 
A  good  steady  business  is  being  done  in  miscellaneous  direc- 
tions with  thft  trade  well  satisfied.  One  seiler  stated  that 
the  week  has  not  been  as  good  as  the  preceding  one,  but 
that  he  would  be  content  if  the  present  level  is  maintained. 
Liarge  machines  continue  to  be  in  heaviest  demand. 

Builders  of  machine  tools  do  not  look  for  any  change  in 
their  prices  as  a  result  of  the  price-fixing  events  of  the  past 
week  at  Washington.  It  is  believed  that  advances  are  checked 
but  receshlons  are  considered  most  improbable.  A  few 
prospective  buyers  have  asked  if  prices  would  be  lower 
in  view  of  the  plg-lron  price  having  been  fixed  at  $33,  but 
jieem  satisfied  when  It  Is  pointed  out  that  high-priced  iron 
will  continue  to  go  into  machines  through  the  operation  of 
contracts.  Incidentally  high  labor  costs  will  support  prices 
of    finished    productB. 

The  Buda  Co.,  Harvey,  III.,  has  started  the  construction 
of  a  manufacturing  building,  80  x  260  ft.  It  has  been  an 
active  buyer  of  ma/rhino  tools  of  late. 

The  fnter-Ocean  Refining  Co.,  322  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  which  recently  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  near 
Lyons,  III.,  has  had  plans  prepannl  for  a  power  house, 
stills,  filter  house,  kiln,  pump  house  and  other  buildings. 
The  plant  will  eventually  cost  $325,000. 

Oeorge  F.  I'oulsen,  architect,  327  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  Is  taking  bids  on  n  machine  shop  of  mill  construc- 
tion, 60  X    180  ft.,  to  be  erected  In  Maywood,  111.,  and  to  cost 

|ir*,ooo. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  a  one-story  and  gallery 


factory,  61  x  180  ft.,  and  a  one-story  boiler  house,  40  x  66 
ft.,  for  the  Raymond  Brothers  Impact  Pulverizer  Co.,  1319 
North   Branch   Street,    Chicago. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of  a  one- 
story  and  basement  machine  shop,  TjO  x  96  ft.,  at  2428  Lowe 
Avenue,  Chicago,  for  the  Octigan  Drop  Forge  Co. 

A  permit  has  been  Issued  to  the  International  Harvester 
Corporation,  606  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  for  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  heat-treating  building,  55  x  100 
ft.,  at  its  works,  2600  West  Thirty-first  Street,  to  cost 
$20,000. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  South  Chicago,  will  erect  a  one- 
story  locomotive  repair  shop,   to  cost   $15,000. 

The  Chicago  Nipple  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  has  increased  its 
capital    stock    from    $50,000    to    $200,000. 

The  Automatic  Vending  Machine  Co.,  Rock  Island,  111., 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by 
W.  F.  Bradley,  S.  E.  Hamilton  and  Carl  Shields. 

The  United  States  Smelting  Furnace  Co.,  Belleville,  III., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000. 

The  Rock  Island  Plow  Co.,  Rock  Island,  111.,  has  begun 
the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  tractor  plant  which, 
when   completed,   will   double   its   capacity. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  $500,000  plant  to  be  erected 
in  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  for  the  American  Mfg.  Co.  It  will 
employ    1000. 

The  Electric  Machinery  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will 
double  its  capacity  by  constructing  an  addition,  64  x  122 
ft.,  which  is  expected  will  be  completed  in  90  days.  It  has 
a  contract  for  supplying  electric  generators  to  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,     Rock    Island,     111. 

The  Federal  Steel  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
purchased  12  acres  and  will  erect  a  plant  to  cost  about  $500,- 
000.  The  buildings  contemplated  consist  of  three  machine 
shops,  each  110  x  400  ft.,  and  a  foundry,  100  x  125  ft.  The 
company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000 
to  manufacture  coal  briquetting  machinery  and  expects  to  em- 
ploy 1000  men.  The  officers  are  F.  D.  McClure,  president; 
F.  W.  Fernholtz,  vice-president  and  chief  engineer  ;  F'rank  F. 
Peard,  second  vice-president ;  E.  G.  Fernholtz,  treasurer  and 
engineer  in  charge  of  construction,  and  P.  S.  Van  Bloom, 
secretary. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  Chicago,  is 
building  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  about  40  x  120  ft.,  at 
Clyde  Station,  Cicero,  111.,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Superior  Packless  Valve  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $250,000,  to  manu- 
facture valves.  W.  E.  Heagstedt,  Benjamin  A.  Leafgreen 
and  Charles  D.  Verdier,  Chicago,  are  the  incorporators. 


Milwaukee 

MiLWAUKKE,    Oct.    1. 

Orders  for  machine-tools,  cranes  and  other  metal-working 
machinery  continue  to  be  absorbed  by  local  manufacturers, 
although  deliveries  are  being  pressed  further  forward  by  the 
enormous  volume  of  business  already  booked.  There  has  been 
no  relief  from  the  high-pressure  conditions  existing  for  some 
time  and  if  anything  the  situation  is  less  favorable.  Local 
industries  are  considerably  relieved  by  the  fixing  of  steel 
prices,  which  is  expected  to  contribute  much  to  stabilization, 
and  architects  are  looking  forward  to  increased  building 
activity.  Complaint  is  heard  throughout  the  State  that  small 
metal-working  shops  are  suffering  from  delays  in  deliveries 
of  raw  and  finished  materials,  or  their  inability  to  get  much- 
needed  supplies.  The  growing  shortage  of  labor  contributes 
another  strong  element  of  uncertainty.  Even  the  general 
employment  of  female  help  is  providing  only  temporary 
relief,   it  is  stated. 

The  Western  Rope  &  Mfg.  Co.,  325-333  Robinson  Building, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  manufacturer  of  oil-well  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, has  purchased  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Schneck 
Machine  Co.,  809-811  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  and  con- 
templates a  total  investment  of  approximately  $250,000  in 
this  city.  The  Schneck  shop,  which  has  been  doing  a  job- 
bing and  special  machinery  business,  is  being  re-equipped 
for  the  production  of  gas  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  for  oil-fields. 
As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Western  company  will  erect  addi- 
tions on  acreage  recently  acquired  near  the  former  Schneck 
plant.  The  Tulsa  works  will  be  continued  as  before,  except 
that  the^k-  will  be  gradually  enlarged  for  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  wire  rope.  B.  M.  Gessel,  general  manager  of  the 
Western  company,  expects  to  spend  considerable  time  in  Mil- 
waukee. James  K.  Bradley  has  been  appointed  works  man- 
ager  at   Milwaukee. 

The  Crank  Shaft  Valve  Movement  Corporation,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  which  has  been  Incoi-porated  with  an  authorized  capital 
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of  $300,000,  intends  to  manufacture  a  gearless  internal  com- 
bustion engine,  which  has  been  perfected  by  Jules  Gerard, 
Green  Bay.  For  the  present  the  company  will  try  to  interest 
automobile  manufacturers  in  the  motor  and  a  plant  will  be 
established  in  Green  Bay  as  soon  as  the  volume  of  business 
w^arrants  the  investment. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  manufacturer 
of  steel  type  cabinets,  printers'  furniture,  type,  etc.,  has 
purchased  the  Chester,  Pa.,  steel  furniture  plant  of  the  Key- 
stone Type  Foundry,  Philadelphia,  which  will  retire  from 
business,  and  has  sold  its  steel  type  works  to  the  American 
Type  Founders  Co.  The  Chester  plant  will  continue  in  opera- 
tion until  the  Two  Rivers  factory  can  be  enlarged  sufficiently 
to   accommodate   the   machinery   and   equipment. 

The  C.  H.  &  E.  Mfg.  Co.,  maker  of  gas  and  oil  engines 
and  contractors'  equipment,  has  awarded  contracts  for  the 
erection  of  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  shop 
addition,  50  x  100  ft.,  at  Clinton  and  Mineral  Streets.  Frank 
F.    Hase    is    secretary-treasurer. 

The  Kiel  Woodenware  Co.,  Kiel,  Wis.,  has  engaged  the 
Thomas  S.  Watson  Co.,  Majestic  Building,  Milwaukee,  to 
design  improvements  and  additions  to  its  steam  generating 
plant.      Estimates   are    not   yet   available. 

The  Kieckhefer  Box  Co.,  Milwaukee,  which  is  executing 
large  contracts  for  munition  containers  and  other  Government 
supplies,  will  erect  a  one-story  addition,  190.6  x  217  ft,  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  brick,  costing  about  $50,000.  John  W. 
Kieckhefer  is  president  and  general  manager. 

H.  E.  Welbourne,  662  Seventy-second  Avenue,  West  Allis, 
has  organized  the  Pioneer  Mfg.  Co.,  to  manufacture  molding 
machines  and  other  mechanical  appliances.  A  new  plant 
will  be  erected  at  Sixty-seventh  and  Greenfield  avenues  early 
in  1918.     Plans  have  not  yet  been  prepared. 

Mayer  Bros.,  Antigo,  Wis.,  who  purchased  the  plants 
of  the  Pioneer  Iron  Works  and  International  Hoist  Co.  about 
two  years  ago,  and  have  been  specializing  in  the  manu- 
facture of  power  hammers,  have  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  Mayer  Brothers,  Inc.,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$25,000.  The  incorporators  are  Louis  and  Lorenz  L.  Mayer 
and    W.    J.    Evenson. 

The  Oshkosh  Gas  Light  Co.,  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  has  engaged 
William  Baehr,  consulting  engineer,  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  to  prepare  plans  for  an  electric  light  plant 
addition,  90  x  100  ft.     William  Wallen  is  general  manager. 

Edward  Aylward,  Neenah,  Wis.,  has  plans  for  a  new 
gray  iron  foundry,  60  x  7.5  ft.,  to  cost  about  $15,000  complete. 

The  Terra  Fuel  &  Machinery  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
machinery  which  will  produce  a  fuel  from  ordinary  clay 
under  process  discovered  by  Gustaf  Engelbrekt,  who  with 
Theodore  Meronk  and  F.  J.  Christopher,  are  promoting  the 
new  company.  The  machines  are  to  be  sold  outright  or  on  a 
royalty  basis.  Definite  plans  for  building  the  machines  are 
now    being    made. 

The  Ashland  Light,  Power  &  Street  Railway  Co.,  Ashland, 
Wis.,  will  erect  a  1200-hp.  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  falls 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  River  northwest  of  Hurley, 
Wis.,  on  the  Wisconsin-Michigan  State  line.  The  installa- 
tion will  cost  about  $100,000.  The  company  owns  hydro- 
electric plants  at  White  River  and  Mellen,  Wis.,  and  has 
a    steam    generating   plant    in    Ashland. 

The  United  States  Switch  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has  closed 
contracts  for  a  complete  forge-shop  equipment  in  Chicago 
and  expects  delivery  within  two  or  three  weeks.  The  former 
plant  of  the  Eau  Claire  Mfg.  Co.,  which  has  moved  Into 
its  new  shops,  is  being  made  ready  for  the  company  and  it 
is  likely  that  operations  may  be  put  under  way  by  Nov.  1. 
Shepherd  automatic  railroad  and  street  railroad  switches  and 
Hubbard  automatic  switch  locks  will  be  manufactured. 


Detroit 


Detroit,  Oct.  1. 


War  contracts  have  stimulated  the  machine-tool  busi- 
ness in  this  district.  It  is  estimated  that  Detroit  is  now 
doing  a  war  business  of  more  than  $250,000,000  In  motor 
trucks,  air-craft  and  munitions.  Alonzo  P.  Ewing,  newly 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Michigan  Copper  &  Brass 
Works,  states  that  the  Government  is  about  to  let  contracts 
for  40,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  metal  for  which  will  probably  be  rolled  in  this  city. 

Deliveries  on  milling  machine.s,  grinders  and  some  lines 
of  drilling  machines  are  falling  further  behind,  but  those  on 
standard  lathes  have  improved. 

More  than  40  local  manufacturing  firms  are  bidding  or 
intend  to  bid  on  Army  and  Navy  supplies  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  results  will   stimulate  the  machine  tool   market. 


Skilled  mechanics  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Wages  are  high 
and  no  labor  trouble  is  anticipated. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  is  reported  to  have  received 
another  large  order  for  trucks  and  possenger  cars.  The 
Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  headed  by  Henry  M.  Leland  and  his 
son,  Wilford  C.  Leland.  who  formerly  managed  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Co.,  is  reported  to  have  spent  more  than  $500,000 
for  a  site  for  a  new  plant.  Large  orders  have  been  placed 
for  machine  tools  and  approximately  $5,000,000  is  invested  in 
the  new  works. 

The  Jordan  &  Steele  Mfg.  Co.  is  moving  from  Hastings, 
Mich.,  to  its  new  factory  at  Charlotte,  Mich. 

The  Air-O-Flex  Automobile  Corporation,  Detroit,  an- 
nounces that  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  l^^-ton 
trucks,  it  plans  to  manufacture  a  newly  patented  Air-O-Flex 
suspension  cylinder.     G.  M.  Walker,  Jr.,  is  president. 

The  plant  of  the  Continental  Motors  Corporation,  Mus- 
Icegon,  Mich.,  will  shortly  begin  manufacturing  two  sizes  of 
truck  motors,  designed  according  to  standardized  Government 
-specifications.     Benjamin  F.  Tobin,  Detroit,  is  president. 

The  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  Detroit,  has  let  a  contract 
for  a  one-story  steel  factory,  190  x  560  x  23  ft.,  for  its  aero- 
plane division,  to  cost  $200,000. 

The  Chalmers  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  will  be  operated  under 
the  name  it  has  borne  for  several  years  and  not  as  a  member 
of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Co..  which  recently  took  over  the  or- 
ganization and  plants  of  the  Chalmers  company. 

The  Victor  Wire  Wheel  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  which  is 
being  financed  by  the  industrial  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  nearly  completed  a  new  plant. 

The  Essex  Motors  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  formed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  organization,  with  a  paid-in 
capital  of  $500,000,  and  will  build  a  car  which  will  not  com- 
pete with  the  Hudson  models.  W.  J.  McAneeny  is  president ; 
R.  B.  Jackson,  vice-president ;  A.  Barit,  treasurer,  and  J.  L. 
Vette,  secretary.  Roy  D.  Chapin.  president  of  the  Hudson 
company,  is  on  the  board  of  directors. 

The  F.  W.  French  Lumber  Co.,  Lansing,  Midi.,  which  has 
branch  mills  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  has  purchased  10 
acres  in  Lansing  and  will  begin  at  once  the  erection  of  a  saw 
mill,  veneer  works  and  handle  factory. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  has  closed  a 
contract  with  the  Government  for  6500  artillery  vehicles, 
amounting  to  $6,000,000.  The  order  is  additional  to  10,000 
already  contracted  for,  all  of  which  are  being  manufactured 
i!i  Detroit. 

The  Belding  Machine  Co.,  Belding,  Mich.,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  $25,000  capital  to  manufacture  tractors  and  do 
general  machine  work.     Henry  Upholt  heads  the  company. 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  has  let  a  contract 
for  a  two-story  brick  and  steel  power  house  at  Third  and 
York    :i venues,    Detroit. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Oct.  1. 

The  demand  for  machinery  to  manufacture  motor  truck 
jjarts  and  airplane  motors  has  been  very  heavy  the  past 
week.  The  Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  purchased 
more  than  $260,000  worth  of  equipment  for  its  various 
works,  the  bulk  being  for  extensions  to  its  Cleveland  Axle 
plant,  Canton,  Ohio.  The  Nordyke-Marmon  Co.  is  placing 
orders  for  a  large  amount  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  Liberty  motors,  and  will  also  purcha.se  about  $100,000 
worth  of  turret  lathes.  Inquiries  from  the  General  Electric 
Co.  and  the  Erie  Forge  Co.  for  their  Erie,  Pa.,  plants  aggre- 
gate about  $4,000,000.  The  latter  company,  among  other 
equipment,  wants  60  boring  and  turning  lathes  up  to  48  in. 
for  rough  boring  and  turning  guns.  The  list  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  Includes  a  large  amount  of  heiivy  machinery 
for  Government  turbine  work,  and  aggregates  about  $2,- 
500,000.  It  is  understood  that  both  companies  are  having 
considerable  trouble  in  getting  machinery  for  the  deliveries 
wanted.  The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation 
has  purchased  about  30  screw  machines  from  a  local  manu- 
facturer, and  in  addition  has  bought  other  machine  tool 
equipment.  The  Templars  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  pur- 
chased about  $7  000  worth  of  equipment  for  use  in  assembling 
automobiles.  The  demand  for  turret  lathes  is  very  heavy 
and  one  manufacturer  reports  its  September  business  larger 
than  any  of  the  previous  three  or  four  months.  There  is  a 
good  volume  of  scattered  buying  of  various  types  of  ma- 
chines in  small  lots. 

The  Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  enlarge  its  Cleve- 
land Axle  plant  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  has  purchased  two 
7000-lb.,  two  5000-lb.  and  two  3000-lb.  hammers,  six  trim- 
ming presses,  lathes,  inllling  machines  and  other  machine 
tool    equipment,  and   will   rebuild   the  plant   boiler   house   and 
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install  new  boilers.  Tliia  loiiiiiany  will  also  make  extensions 
to  its  Hess-Pontiac  Spring:  <&  Axle  plant,  I'ontiac,  Mich.,  ex- 
pending about  $45,000  for  l)uikling-  extensions  and  $1(1,000  for 
tquipment.  In  Toledo  it  is  enlarging  its  Bock-Bearinj?  plant 
with  an  addition  of  100  x  225  ft.  at  an  expense  of  $175,000 
and  will  add  about  $50,000  in  equipment,  including;  special 
machinery  and  boiler  plant  equipment.  Its  American  Ball 
Bearing  plant  in  Cleveland  will  be  enlai-ged  by  the  addition 
of  about  $50,000  in  equii)ment  which  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  special  machinery. 

The  Glen.  L..  Martin  Co.,  Cleveland,  recently  organized  to 
manufacture  airplanes,  has  elected  the  following  officers : 
President,  C.  E.'  Thompson,  president  Steel  Products  Co.  ; 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  Glen  L.  Martin ;  treas- 
urer. S.  L.  Mather  ;  secretary,  c.  M.  Osborne.  In  addition  to 
i!ie  officers  the  directors  include  W.  G.  Mather,  Charles  W. 
Bingham,  M.  B.  Johnson,  Alva  Bradley  and  W.  D.  Turner. 

The  Browning  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  shortly  place  in  opera- 
tion a  new  foundry  in  connection  with  its  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
plant. 

The  Fairmount  Tool  &  Forging  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Albert  R. 
Homans  and  H.  O.  Gibson,  who  will  be  financially  interested 
in  the  company,  and  others  who  will  be  more  active  in  the 
management  but  whose  names  have  not  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic. It  contemplates  acquiring  an  existing  building  and  to 
manufacture  small  forged  tools. 

Corrigan.  McKinney  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  build  a  one- 
story  service  building,  32  x  98  ft. 

A.  P.  Schraner  will  build  a  two-story  pattern  shop  on 
Payne  Avenue,  near  East  Thirty-third  Street,  Cleveland,  and 
will  purchase  some  equipment. 

The  Massillon  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio, 
has  placed  its  new  plant  on  Columbia  Heights  in  partial 
operation  and  will  gradually  move  the  remainder  of  its 
equipment  from  its  old  plant  to  the  new  quarters. 

The  Automatic  Signal  &  Sign  Co.,  409  Rex  Avenue,  Can- 
ton, Ohio.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000  to  manufacture  signals.  P.  G.  Myers  is  president 
and  John  A.  Wertz,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  H.  L.  Hirsch  Mfg.  Co.,  maker  of  spraying  machines, 
will  move  its  plant  from  Canton  to  Greenwich,  Ohio,  where  a 
new  factory,  50  x  200  ft.,  will  be  erected. 

The  Engel  Aircraft  Co.  has  taken  possession  of  the  plant 
of  the  Niles  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio,  upon  which  it  re- 
cently secured  an  option,  and  will  build  airplanes.  It  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $3,000,000.  The  officers  are  H.  D.  Baker, 
Cleveland,  president ;  A.  J.  Engel,  vice-president  and  produc- 
tion engineer,  and  George  S.  Patterson,  treasurer. 

The  plant  of  the  Humphrey  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  consisting  of  three  buildings,  one  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  KaufiCman  Metal  Parts  Co.,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  James  L.  Simpson,  Lima,  Ohio. 

The  Defiance  Screw  Machine  Products  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio, 
has  placed  a  contract  with  the  Toledo  Bridge  &  Crane  Co. 
for  the  erection  of  two  additional  stories  on  a  factory,  50  x 
125  ft.,  built  last  year. 

The  Mansfield  Pattern  Works,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  of  which 
W.  J.  Neldhart  is  proprietor,  will  erect  a  new  two-story 
plant. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,    Oct.    1. 

A  few  munitioiiH  contracts  have  recently  been  quietly 
booked  by  local  manufacturers.  Some  of  these  are  sublet, 
but  at  least  one  of  importance  was  placed  by  the  Government 
direct. 

Orders  for  machine  tools  are  still  coming  from  ship- 
bulldlnK  firms,  airplane  makers,  as  well  as  from  the  steel 
mills.  The  export  business  is  by  no  means  dead,  and  quite 
a  number  of  machines  are  being  built  for  shipment  to  France. 
A  few  of  these  are  for  the  French  Government,  but  the  ma- 
jority are  destined  for  repair  shops  that  will  be  maintained 
by  the  American  Government.  Spain  continues  to  take  a 
few   small    machines. 

The  local  labor  supply  Is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  Niles 
Tool  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  not  yet  obtained  a 
])i:rrTV,itu:nt  lT)Jun<;tlon  uKalrist  the  labor  unions  interfering 
wtlh  (lovernment  work  that  It  has  In  hand,  but  a  decision  Is 
expected  at  an  early  date.  The  foundry,  which  Is  the  only 
branch  affected,  Is  still  being  operated  with  a  reduced  force. 

The  American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  advises  that 
about  95  per  cent  of  its  equipment  has  been  removed  to  Its 
new  plant  on  Pearl  Street,  and  that  the  remainder  will  be 
installed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  now  plant  of  the  .Steel  Forjclng  Co.,  OHkley-Clncinnall, 


is  now  In  operation.     The  olllces  are  in  the  Bell  Block  Build- 
ing,   Cincinnati. 

Further  plans  of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  Cincinnati,  whose 
l<roposed  improvements  were  reeently  noted,  include  a  large 
power  plant. 

Breese  Brothers,  Cincinnati,  roofing  manufacturers  and 
contractors,  are  reported  to  have  plans  completed  for  a  new 
plant  to  be  erected  on  Reading  Uoad,  In  the  Mount  Auburn 
district.     Details  are  not  yet  available. 

The  Government  is  fitting  up  a  repair  shop  at  the  Wilbur 
Wright  Aviation  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Nearly  all  the  neces- 
sary   equipment    has    been    installed. 

The  Bobbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  increas- 
ing its  facilities  by  installing  a  branch  plant  in  the  Shuey 
Factories    Building. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  will  open  bids  Oct.  10  for  an  18-in.  x 
10-ft.    engine   lathe. 

The  Wagner  Engineering  Co.,  F.  A.  Wagner,  president, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  recently  been  organized  to  manufacture 
cast-iron  gears.  It  advises  that  it  has  a  process  whereby 
gears   can   be   cast   true   to   pitch   and   require   no   machining. 

The  McCallip  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $25,000  capital  stock  by  Wright  McCallip 
and  others.  The  company  was  formed  to  continue  the  busi- 
ness of  the  late  W.  W.  McCallip  and  its  i)rincipal  products 
are  wire  work  and  special  wire  working  machinery.  Very 
little  extra  equipment  will  be  required. 

The  W.  E.  Lamneck  Co.,  Columbus,  has  Increa.sed  its 
capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $140,000.  No  immediate  ex- 
tensions   to    its    furnace    fitting's    plant    are    contemplated. 

The  Ohio  Tool  Co.,  Columbus,  has  .sold  its  plant  at  Charles-' 
ton,  W.  Va.,  and  has  al.so  disposed   of  its  Columbus   factory. 
The  tool  manufacturing  business  will  be  discontinued. 

The  J.  C.  Hearn  Machine  Works  Co.,  Columbus,  has 
awarded  contract  for  rebuilding  its  plant  recently  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  new  shop  will  be  100  x  150  ft.,  two  stories,  of 
brick  and  concrete.  The  company  makes  a  specialty  of  dies, 
jigs  and  machine  shop  specialties. 

The  Mclntyre  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  maker  of  farm  tractors, 
is  reported  to  have  plans  under  way  for  still  further  ex- 
tensions  to   its   plant. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  is  reported  to  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a  12-stall 
roundhouse  at  Wellston,   Ohio,   and.  a  small  repair  shop. 

The  S.  H.  Thomson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  to  take  care  of  the 
manufacture  of  a  new  electrolytic  oxy-hydrogen  gas  genera- 
tor.     Its   plant   is    in   the   Beaver   Power   Building. 

The  Cincinnati  Electrical  Tool  Co..  Cincinnati,  has  re- 
moved its  machinery  from  its  former  location  on  Evans  Street 
to  1501-1505  Freeman  Avenue.  The  company  is  increasing 
its    capacity. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Oct.   1. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  taking 
bids  for  the  erection  of  a  six-story  brick  and  concrete  addi- 
tion, 80  X  160  ft.  Harris  &  Richards,  Philadelphia,  are  the 
architects. 

The  International  Airship  Corporation,  Gary,  Ind.,  has 
taken  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  plant, 
100  X  500  ft.,  at  Miller,  Ind.,  to  cost  about  $500,000.  Offices 
of  the  company  are  at  36  South  State  Street,  Chicago. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  foundry  on  Kentucky 
Avenue,    to   cost   about   $6,500. 

Oscar  Fox  &  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  have  purchased  the  Kunkle 
Valve  Works.  William  Bostick,  who  has  conducted  the  busi- 
ness since  the  death  of  his  former  partner,  William  Kunkle, 
will    retire. 

The  Werra  Aluminum  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  let  con- 
tract for  an  addition  to  its  plant. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Oct.   1. 

Local  inquiries  for  tools  and  motors  continue  to  increase. 
The  uncertain  sui)ply  of  coal  is  causing  considerable  anxiety 
to  manufacturers  in  this  district.  Skilled  labor  in  metal 
working  jilants  Is  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  Roy  C  Wiiayne  Supply  Co.,  Louisville,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  9  x  12  or  a  10  x  12-in.  double-cylinder,  double- 
drum  hoisting  engine  without  boiler,  and  also  a  single-drum 
hoist   of  sln)ilar  size,   both   second-hand    in   good  condition. 
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The  Jonesboro  Mills,  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  second-hand  vertical  or  horizontal  boiler  of  35  to  50  hp. 

The  Knoxville  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $70,000  by  W.  R. 
Griffin,  J.  P.  Roddy,  R.  H.  Gallaher,  and  others,  and  will  es- 
tablish a  cold  storage  and  ice  manufacturing  plant. 

The  William  J.  Oliver  Plow  Co.,  Knoxville,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  manufacture  plows 
and  agricultural  implements.  S.  C.  House,  Asa  Hazen  and 
H.  F.  Armstrong  are  the  incorporators. 

The  R.  S.  Hill  Co.,  Louisville,  manufacturer  of  organs,  is 
reported  to  be  planning  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to 
manufacture  airplanes. 

J.  M.  Riley,  Williamstown,  Ky.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
second-hand  oil  engine  of   25   or   30  hp. 


St.  Louis 

St.   Louis,   Oct.    1. 
Boyd   &  Alexander,   Jonesville.    Miss.,   will   equip   a  public 
service  electric  light  and  power  plant  and  are  in  the  market 
for  machinery. 

Additional  equipment  to  cost  about  $12,000  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  power  plant  at  Lumberton,  Miss.,  under  the 
direction  of  X.   A.  Kramer,   Magnolia,   Miss.,   engineer. 

Scooba,  Miss.,  W.  S.  Carter,  clerk,  is  in  the  market  for 
about  $3,000  worth  of  electric  light  plant  equipment. 

The  Armour  Car  Works,  Meridian,  Miss.,  will  install  equip- 
ment to   increase  the  capacity   of  the  plant. 

The  American  Tank  Co..  Cushing,  Okla.,  has  added  $40,000 
to  its  capital  to  purchase  additional  equipment  for  its  plant. 

The  Oklahoma  Gas  Generator  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 
has  been  organized  by  E.  H.  Carter,  E.  E.  Blake  and  E.  A. 
Wales    to    manufacture    gas    generator.s. 

The  Atlas  Welding  &  Cutting  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Prank  J. 
Bober,  Q.  W.  Morrison  and  J.  Podmorski  interested,  will 
equip  a  plant  for  metal  welding  and  cutting  operations. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  will  equip  a  triple  section  dehydrating, 
utilization  and  incinerating  plant  to  cost  about  $1,250,000. 
Thomas   S.   Willis,   engineer,   is   in   charge   of  the   work. 

The  Thompson  Fountain  Brush  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000  by 
C.  L.  Horning,  F.  H.  Denise,  and  others,  to  manufacture 
fountain   brushes. 

The  Fortier  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  been 
organized  with  $.'')0,000  capital  to  manufacture  electric  fix- 
tures. 

The  Automatic  Fender  &  Sales  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
organized  by  Ernest  Schober,  Walter  W.  Simpson,  and  others, 
to  manufacture  automatic  automobile  fenders. 

The  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Railroad,  Monroe, 
La.,  L.  B.  Berelle,  supervisor,  will  build  a  7-stall  round 
house  and  machine  shop,  and  install  electrically  driven  cranes, 
locomotive   hoist,   etc.,   to   cost   about    $100,000. 

Texarkana,  Ark.,  and  Texarkana,  Tex.,  will  unite  in  the 
construction  of  a  sewage  disposal  plant  to  cost  in  excess 
of   $100,000. 

The  Natchez  Mfg.  Co.,  succeeding  the  Natchez  Cotton 
Mills,  will  install  electric  drive  in  the  plant,  and  is  in  the 
market  for  motors. 

The  plant  of  the  Triangle  Milling  Co.,  North  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  burned  with  a  loss  of  $80,000  on  equipment, 
which  will  be  replaced. 

O.  L.  Collins  &  Son,  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  St. 
Louis,  are  reported  in  the  market  for  a  100-kw.  generating 
unit  for  isolated  operation. 

The  Russell  Carriage  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  pur- 
chased a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  to  cost  $30,000  to 
manufacture  bodies  for  passenger  automobiles.  Frank  T. 
Russell  is  head  of  the  company. 

The  Copper  Clad  Malleable  Range  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Loyd 
Scruggs,  president,  will  erect  furnaces  for  rust-prooflng  and 
black  finishing  its  ranges  by  the  Swan  process.  Contracts 
for  use  of  the  patents  of  the  Rust  Resisting  Black  Finish 
Co.,    Bridgeport,    have    been    closed. 

The  Mueck  Auto  Body  Co.,  West  l^apin  Street,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  manu- 
facture automobile  pleasure  and  truck  bodies,  and  wheels. 
Frank  W.  Mueck  is  president  and  W.  Happell  vice-president. 

The  B-B  Mfg.  &  Drilling  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $500,000  to  manu- 
facture drills,  bits,  etc.  Samuel  J.  Matthews,  Edward  L. 
Scott  and  A.  M.  Davis,  all  of  Kansas  City,  and  H.  U.  Bart- 
lett,  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  are  the  incorporators. 


The  Alabama  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala., 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant.  Contract  has  recently 
been  awarded  for  the  construction  of  two  new  shipways  and 
auxiliary   structures. 

The  Henderson  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  has  recently  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  build  submarine 
chasers  in  a  plant  on  Pinto  Island.  Frank  Henderson  is 
president,  and  W.  T.  Henderson,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 


Texas 


Austin,  Sept.  29. 


The  demand  for  irrigation  pumping  plants  and  equipment 
is  unusually  heavy,  many  orders  having  been  received  within 
the    last   few   days   from   Mexico. 

The  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  The  principal 
stockholder  is  Harry  M.  Durning  of  New  York.  Other  in- 
corporators are  J.  F.  Strickland.  W.  D.  Head  and  C.  F. 
Calder,  Dallas. 

The  City  Commission,  Beeville,  has  awarded  the  contract 
to  John  S.   Fenner  for  a  municipal   electric  light  plant. 

The  Port  Lavaca  Channel  &  Dock  Co.,  Port  Lavaca,  will 
construct  docks  and  install  facilities  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing  ships. 

The  Farmers  Gin  Company,  Enloe,  will  build  a  cotton  gin 
to  cost  $16,000.     W.  L.  Dewitt  is  a  stockholder. 

F.  C  Johnstone,  Houston,  and  Henry  Piaggio,  <TUlfport, 
Miss.,  have  acquired  the  foundry  of  R,  P.  Clark  &  Co.,  Hous- 
ton, and  incorporated  the  International  Marine  Iron  Works. 
It  is  stated  that  the  foundry  will  be  enlarged  and  equipped 
to  construct  marine  engines  and  other  machinery  for  the 
shipbuilding  company,  of  which  Mr.  Piaggio  is  at  the  head. 

The  Dallas  Southwestern  Traction  Co.  has  been  granted 
a  franchise  to  construct  an  interurban  electric  railway  from 
Dallas  to  Irving,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  extended  to  Cleburne,  60  miles. 

The  Island  Transportation  Co.,  Tampico,  Mexico,  which 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,000,  will 
build  an  oil  refinery  and  a  system  of  pipe  lines.  D.  A. 
Ketchum,    Charleston,    W.    Va.,    is    interested. 

The  Sinclair  Gulf  Corporation  will  award  the  contract  soon 
for  the  construction  of  an  oil  refinery  at  Houston  to  cost  about 
$2,000,000.  The  survey  for  the  plant  is  now  being  made. 
An  8-in.  pipe  line  will  be  laid  from  Damon  Mound  to  the 
refinery. 


California 

Los  AngeleSj  Sept.  25. 

The  new  plant  to  be  constructed  by  the  Cochise  Machine 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  will  manufacture  air  drills  and  kindred 
equipment.  It  has  secured  a  five-acre  tract  at  Broadway 
and  115th  Street  and  proposes  to  build  extensive  works. 
Contract  for  the  first  unit,  comprising  a  machine  shop,  foun- 
dr.N    and  foige  shop,   has  been  awarded. 

The  Lilly-Fletcher  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  incoi- 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  erect  a  shipbuilding 
plant.  About  five  acres  on  the  Wilmington  Basin,  Los  An- 
geles Harbor,  have  been  acquired.  J.  B.  Lilly,  P.  B.  Fletcher, 
C.  R.  Edwards  and  W.  LeRoy  Thomas,  all  of  Los  Angeles, 
are  the  incorix»rators. 

Sudden  &  Christenson,  shipbuilders,  San  Francisco,  have 
organized  the  National  Shipbuilding  Co.  to  build  a  shipyard 
at  San  I'edro  Harbor,  Los  Angeles.  A  site  has  been  secured 
on  the  East  Basin. 

The  Braun  Corporation,  371  New  High  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, manufacturer  of  assay ers'  supplies,  ore  crushers,  etc  , 
will  erect  a  new  one-story  plant,  30  x  115  ft.,  on  East  Ninth 
Street. 

The  Eby  Machinery  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  removed  its  offices 
Oct.  1  from  the  Central  Building  to  .43S  Ea.st  Third  Street. 
L.  M.  Meade  is  manager. 

The  Universal  Electric  Connector  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture 
electric  specialtie.s.  L.  O.  Lieber,  R.  C.  Hamlin  and  H.  G. 
Holabird,  Los  Angeles,  and  R.  H.  Holabird,  Berkeley,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Community  Mfg.  Co.,  Merritt  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
has  acquired  about  20  acres  at  Burbank  and  contemplate 
the  erection  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  motor  trucks  and 
farm  tractors.  The  initial  works  will  consist  of  machine 
shop,  forge  shop,  foundry,  assembling  plant  and  office  struc- 
tures.    E.  G.  Judah  Is  president. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  120  East  Fourth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  granted  permission  to  build  a 
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new   electric  power  plant   on   the  Kern   River   to  cost  about 
?4, 118, 000.     It  will  have  a  total  capacity  of  30.000  kw. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Sept.   25. 

The  McAteer  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  the  National  Steel 
Construction  Co.,  Seattle,  have  been  jointly  awarded  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  1200-ton  steel  ship  for  the 
Government,  to  cost  $250,000.  The  McAteer  plant  formerly 
built  wooden  ships,  and  a  number  of  new  buildings  will  be 
erected  to  convert  it  into  a  steel  shipbuilding  plant,  including 
a  two-story  boiler  shop,  60  x  250  ft.,  and  blacksmith  shop. 
Engines  for  the  vessel  will  be  built  in  Seattle. 

The  Supple  &  Ballin  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  will 
erect  a  one-story  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  dock  costing  $15,000. 

T.  T.  Parker,  Portland,  plans  the  establishment  of  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  ship  knees  for  wooden 
vessels. 

The  Union  Timber  &  Products  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
closed  contracts  for  several  wooden  vessels  and  work  will 
start  at  once  on  its  proposed  shipbuilding  plant  at  Port 
Townsend. 

The  Crandell  &  Miller  Machine  Shop,  Eugene,  Ore.,  has 
been  moved  to  Harrisburg,  Ore.,  where  new  machinery  will 
be  installed. 

Two  additional  sections  will  be  added  to  the  roundhouse 
of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway  at  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  making  eight  additional  engine  stalls.  One  section  of 
the  roundhouse  will  be  constructed  as  a  boiler  shop  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  machinery.  John  Dickson  is  su- 
perintendent. 

The  F.  S.  Lang  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  stove  manufacturer,  has 
recently  completed  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its 
plant  and  will  manufacture  portable  kitchen  outfits  for  use 
in   the  army. 

The  Mine  Machinery  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  in- 
corporated for  $100,000  by  J.  W.  Cover  and  J.  R.  McKeand 
to  manufacture  mine  equipment. 

The  International  Shipbuilding  Co.,  St.  Helens,  Ore.,  has 
been  incorporated,  and  will  establish  a  shipyard  near  that 
city  to  build  wooden  vessels.  A  machine  shop  is  included 
in  the  plans. 

Star  Machinery,  Seattle,  recently  leased  a  large  tract 
adjoining  its  plant  on  1731  First  Avenue,  which  it  will  use 
to  extend  operations  and  provide  storage  buildings  and  track- 
age. Heavy  equipment  including  cranes  will  be  installed. 
The  company  specializes  in  rebuilding  machinery. 

The  Puget  Sound  Machinery  Depot,  Seattle,  has  purchased 
three  acres  of  land  at  First  Avenue  South  and  Spokane 
Street,  where,  it  is  reported,  a  plant  will  be  built  in  the  near 
future.  The  company  occupies  leased  land  and  has  outgrown 
its    present    quarters. 

The  Elliott  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has  received 
contracts  for  several  full-powered,  ocean-going  wooden  motor 
ships  for  Atlantic  coast  interests,  to  cost  $1,500,000,  which 
will  keep  the  plant  busy  for  two  years.  The  company  was 
recently  incorporated  for  $250,000,  and  is  a  reorganization  of 
the  Elliott  Bay  Yacht  &  Engine  Co.  C  O.  Morrow  Is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Christopherson  Airplane  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  of  $500,000  by  Otto  H.  Oppermann, 
Willis  R.  Lebo  and  Edgar  C.  Snyder. 

The  Paterson-MacDonald  Corporation,  Seattle,  has  bought 
the  machine  shop  and  boiler  equipment  of  the  Shand  &  Marcus 
Iron  Works,  Salem,  Ore.,  which  It  Is  moving  to  the  Seattle 
plant. 

The  Murphy  Timber  Co.,  Portland,  will  erect  a  mill  near 
St.  Helena,  Ore,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000,000  ft 

The  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  will 
erect  a  pulp  mill  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Oct.  1. 

AdditioHH  are  being  mucie  to  the  plant  of  the  West  Lome 
Motors,  Ltd.,  West  Lome,  Ont.  New  machinery  will  be  In- 
stalled as  soon  as  the  extensions  are  completed. 

The  SImonds  Canada  Haw  Co.,  Montreal,  will  make  ad- 
ditions to  its  plant  and  install  new  equipment  to  cost  $5,000. 

The  Imperial  MunltlonH  Hoard,  Royal  Bank  Building,  To- 
ronto, has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  building  on  Wallace 
Avenue  for  the  construction  of  aeroplanes,  which  will  give 
employment  to  250  workmen. 

The  Hesscot  Electric  Mfg.  Co..  210  Adelaide  Street  West, 


Toronto,  has  completed   arrangements  for  the  erection   of  a 
plant  at  Tilbury,  Ont.,  to  cost  $100,000. 

A  new  company  in  which  .Senator  Lyman  A.  Holmes, 
president  of  the  Romeo  Founders  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Is  Inter- 
ested, will  commence  constructoln  of  a  plant  to  co«t  $200,000 
at  Sarnia,  Ont,  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  parts,  etc. 

It  is  reported  that  representatives  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
of  Canada  are  looking  for  a  site  at  St  Thomas,  Ont,  where  it 
proposes  to  build  a  plant  to  manufacture  tractors. 

The  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  manufacturer  of 
farm  implements,  etc.,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  plant  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000. 

Commissioner  Freeman  of  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  announces 
tiiat  a  steam  turbine  and  generator  will  have  to  be  purchiased 
without  delay  to  provide  power  for  the  increasing  load.  The 
new  unit  will  cost  $50,000. 

C.  B.  Oliver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  who  represents  the 
United  Filters  Co.,  American  Filter  Co.  and  Kelly  Filter 
Press  Co.,  is  contemplating  the  establishing  of  a  plant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  manufacture  filters,  or  to 
arrange  with  some  existing  machine  shop  to  extend  its  plant 
to  manufacture  the  filters. 

The  Hosmer  Stamping  &  Die  Works,  Ltd.,  831  Dundas 
Street,  Toronto,  is  in  the  market  for  a  power  press. 

The  Town  Council,  Aylmer,  Ont.,  will  purchase  electrical 
transmission  equipment,  motor-driven  pumps,  etc.  D.  C. 
Davis  Is  clerk. 

The  Tonsmore  Truck  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wind-sor,  Ont,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Edmond  D. 
Girardot,  Charles  A.  Smith,  James  B.  McLeod  and  others  to 
manufacture  automobiles,  trucks,  accessories,  etc. 

F.  G.  Morris,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Frederick  G.  Morris,  George  W. 
MacNeill,  Thomas  R.  Sloan  and  others  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  accessories,  engines,  etc. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Hamil- 
ton, has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $15.- 
000,000. 

The  Kerr  Engine  Co..  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont,  manufac- 
turer of  valves,  has  leased  its  iron  foundry  department  to  the 
Standard  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  which  will  supply  the  Kerr 
company  with  all  its  gray  iron  castings. 

The  equipment  for  the  pumping  plant  at  Three  Rivers, 
Que.,  will  consist  of  three  motor-driven  centrifugal  pumps, 
with  provision  for  one  or  two  gasoline  engine-driven  pumps. 
R.  S.  &  W.  S.  Lea  of  Montreal  are  the  engineers. 

Walter  and  Charles  McNeil  are  preparing  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  shipyard  at  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  where  wooden 
ships  will  be  built. 

The  factory  of  Gold  Metal  Furniture  Co.,  Gunnell  and 
Henry  Streets,  Winnipeg,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  a 
loss  of  $50,000,  will  be  rebuilt  and  new  equipment  will  be 
purchased. 

Eugene  Gagne  will  start  work  immediately  on  the  erec- 
tion of  a  hydroelectric  plant  at  Metabetchouan,  Que.,  to  cost 
$40,000.     J.  A.  Claveau,  Chicoutimi,  Que.,  is  engineer. 

The  A.  R.  Whittall  Canadian  Co.,  Ltd.,  740  Mullins 
Street,  Montreal,  is  in  the  market  for  motors  and  shafting 
in  connection  with  the  addition  to  its  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cans,  etc. 

The  Allied  Truck  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  John  G.  Baukat,  21  Sus- 
sex Avenue ;  Charles  E.  A.  Carr,  2  Toronto  Street ;  Freder- 
ick W.  Burrows,  and  others,  to  manufacture  motor  trucks, 
automobile  engines,  motors,  etc. 

Chapleau  Township,  Ont.,  will  build  an  addition  to  its 
pumping  station  and  install  an  electrically-operated  pumping 
unit  to  cost  $6,000. 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  Hamilton,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  an  18-ft.,  300-hp.  Heine  water  tube  boiler,  150  lb. 
pressure,  3%-in.  tubes. 

The  Newfoundland  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Harbor  Grace,  New- 
foundland, has  had  plans  prepared  by  Q.  F.  Payling  &  Co., 
1438  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  erection 
of  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  Harbor  Grace,  to  cost  $500,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Welland  Machine  &  Foundries,  Ltd., 
Welland,  Ont.,  was  damaged  by  fire  Sept.  22  with  a  loss  of 
$2,000. 

Albert  Kleiser  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  by  Rousseau  Kleiser, 
6  Wellington  Street  East,  Toronto;  William  G.  Lacy,  Alfred 
W.  Frogley  and  others,  to  manufacture  jewelry,  clocks,  tools, 
etc. 

The  British  Columbia  Con.struction  &  Engineering  Co., 
New  Westminster,  B.  C,  will  establish  shipyards  on  Poplar 
Island  and  build  four  steamers  for  the  British  Munitions 
Board  at  a  cost  of  $1,400,000. 
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Visualizing  Promises  of  Material  Shipments 

Details  of  Scheme  Followed  by  a  Purchasing 
Department  to  Keep  Active  the  Follow-Up 
Letters     Regarding     Belated     Deliveries 

BY    H.    A.    RUSSELL 


UNDER  normal  conditions  steel  bars  were 
shipped,  if  the  orders  were  for  regular  sizes 
and  specifications,  in  from  four  to  ten  weeks 
from  the  date  of  purchase.  Malleable  castings 
would  come  along  in  five  to  eight  weeks.  Pig  iron 
and  coke  shipments  would  be  made  as  specified  by 
the  buyer.  Furthermore,  shipments  when  made 
had  a  happy  faculty  of  coming  through  in  periods 
which  were  approximately  uniform.  The  buyer 
knew  the  average  number  of  days  that  a  shipment 
would  take  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  or 
from  Chicago  to  New  York.  Nowadays  all  these 
good  old  averages  are  obsolete.     Less-than-carload 


shipments  take  much  longer  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion in  a  great  many  instances.  Shipments  that 
check  short  of  a  certain  number  of  parts  are  more 
in  evidence  than  ever  before.  All  of  these  delays 
necessitate  closer  follow-up  of  all  materials  and  sup- 
plies ordered. 

A  number  of  buyers  use  the  card  tickler  system 
to  keep  in  touch  with  promises  of  shipment  of  pur- 
chased materials.  Others  keep  a  list  of  the  impor- 
tant orders  before  them  all  the  time.  In  our  pur- 
chasing department,  we  fill  in  a  printed  slip  and 
place  it  in  one  of  the  cardholders  on  the  promise 
board    here    shown.     By    the    color    we    can    tell 
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Little  cards  colored  for  different  classes  of  purchased  articles  are  put  in  the  little  pockets  and  alongside  of  these  on  pegs  are 

placed  the  dates  of  expected  shipments.     To  the  right  are  pegs  for  cases  in  which  several  dates  are  set  for  promised  shipments. 

The  smaller  board,  shown  at  the  right,  is  employed  for  holding  the  non-active  signals. 
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whether  the  printed  slip  refers  to  certain  groups 
of  purchases.  A  yellow  slip  refers  to  general  or- 
ders, such  as  belting,  bolts,  valves,  pipe  and  pipe 
iittings,  rivets,  etc.,  also  to  printed  matter.  A  blue 
slip  covers  the  various  items  of  steel  such  as  bars, 
slabs,  structural  and  special  sections.  A  pink  slip 
means  that  the  items  specified  are  either  malleable 
or  steel  castings. 

There  are  four  vertical  lines  of  the  cardholders 
on  the  promise  board  and  fifteen  horizontal  lines,  so 
that  sixty  separate  orders  can  be  listed  at  the  one 
time.  In  the  ordinary  factory  there  w^ill  not  be 
more  than  thirty  to  forty  items  that  are  needed 
more  urgently  than  the  remaining  items  in  the 
order  file.  The  average  here  is  about  thirty,  al- 
though at  times  the  board  has  been  well  filled. 

When  the  buyer  is  signing  the  purchase  orders 
he  can  place  a  small  x  in  the  lower  left  hand  cor- 
ner of  the  office  copy  when  that  particular  order  is 
one  which  it  is  necessary  to  follow  up  closely.  The 
stenographer  can  then  fill  out  one  of  the  slips  of  the 
proper  color.  When  the  slips  are  written  out  before 
the  copies  of  the  order  are  filed  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  the  order  being  overlooked  if  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  is  given  daily  attention: 

Each  morning,  after  the  mail  is  received  and 
the  invoices  covering  incoming  shipments  are 
checked  the  buyer  or  his  assistant  consults  the  dif- 
ferent items  on  the  promise  board,  making  such 
notations  on  a  scratch  pad  as  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. The  memorandum  is  then  given  to  the 
stenographer  and  the  copies  of  all  the  orders  speci- 
fied on  the  memorandum  are  laid  on  the  buyer's 
desk.  The  hurry-up  and  follow-up  letters  are  then 
dictated  and  the  buyer  knows  that  no  important 
order  has  been  overlooked. 

The  material  covered  by  certain  purchase  orders 
may  not  be  needed  very  promptly  when  the  order  is 
sent,  but  later  on  the  situation  may  change.  At  the 
first  indication  that  any  item  of  material  is  needed 
ahead  of  the  usual  course,  a  slip  is  written  out  and 
placed  on  the  board. 

When  a  promise  of  shipment  is  received,  whether 
by  mail,  telephone  or  telegraph,  the  proper  date 
signals  are  indicated  on  the  board,  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  item  in  question.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  are  two  brads  directly  to  the  right  of  each 
cardholder,  in  the  first  three  vertical  columns. 
When  a  definite  date  is  specified  in  the  promise  of 
shipment  received  from  the  seller,  the  first  brad  is 
used  to  hold  the  date  signals,  but  when  the  promise 
i"  not  definite  both  brads  are  used.  For  some  time 
past  the  steel  mills,  steel  and  malleable  foundries 
and  others  have  been  jjiving,  in  a  number  of  in- 
.^tances,  promises  of  .shipment  which  covered  a  cer- 
tain period.  A.s  an  instance  we  had  a  promise  of 
.shipment  covering  certain  steel  castings  which  read, 
"We  will  ship  these  ca.stings  between  May  29  and 
June  5.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  necessary  to 
indicate  the  minimum  atid  maximum  dates. 

When  the  purchase  order  covers  a  number  of 
items  all  of  which  are  needed  promptly  but  which 
will  not  all  be  shipped  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  malleable  castings,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
record  the  promise  of  shipment  for  each  item  sepa- 
rately, then  the  fourth  column  of  cardholders  is 
used.  Five  minimum  and  maximum  dates  or  ten 
definite  dates  may  be  recorded  on  the  ten  brads 
which  are  to  the  right  of  this  row  of  cardholders. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  order  materials  from  a 
dozen  or  more  different  sources,  but  all  of  which 
cover  items  needed  for  one  particular  customer's 
order.  Without  some  definite  plan  to  correlate 
these  orders,  the  buyer  may  overlook  some  impor- 
tant item,  or  at  the  Viest  it  may  not  arrive  at  the 


lacLory  until  all  the  other  items  have  been  received, 
whereas  this  particular  item  should  have  been 
among  the  first  to  have  been  received.  When  we 
place  a  group  of  orders  for  materials  and  which  are 
all  needed  for  one  factory  order,  the  factory  order 
number  is  placed  on  each  slip  and  all  of  the  slips 
are  grouped  together  on  the  promise  board.  By 
this  method  the  buyer  can  analyze  the  conditidn  of 
each  order  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Some- 
times we  use  the  descriptive  name  of  the  job;  at 
other  times  the  customer's  name,  in  grouping  the 
different  purchase  orders. 

When  orders  are  placed  for  printed  matter  the 
Ijoard  can  be  used  not  only  for  the  purchase  order 
for  the  printed  matter,  but  also  for  the  necessary 
cuts  or  halftones,  as  sometimes  the  order  is  placed 
for  catalogues  or  price  lists  before  all  the  halftones 
are  received,  and  unless  these  are  followed  up  closely 
there  may  be  a  delay  in  getting  out  the  catalogue  or 
price  list.  The  date  the  proof  was  received  can  also 
be  indicated. 

Once  a  promise  is  noted  on  the  board  it  is  not 
changed,  even  though  the  day  has  passed  that  is 
indicated  by  the  date  signals.  When  shipment  is 
not  made  as  promised  and  a  further  promise  is  re- 
ceived, then  the  date  signals  are  changed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  new  promise.  When  an  invoice 
is  received  showing  that  complete  shipment  has  been 
made,  the  slip  and  corresponding  date  signals  are 
removed  from  the  board.  If  it  is  thought  advisable, 
these  slips  that  are  taken  off  the  board  can  be 
placed  on  a  smaller  board  and  kept  there  until  the 
shipment  is  received.  This  has  not  been  necessary 
in  our  case,  as  a  written  notification  or  a  copy  of 
the  invoice,  minus  prices,  is  sent  to  the  production 
department  and  to  the  foreman  of  the  department 
for  which  the  material  is  intended  when  the  item  is 
fin  important  one. 

The  small  board,  also  here  illustrated,  is  sus- 
pended along  the  wall  near  the  promise  board.  This 
smaller  board  holds  the  non-active  date  signals.  It 
is  6  in.  wide  by  20  in.  long.  The  promise  board  is 
28  X  32  in.  and  painted  a  dull  or  flat  black.  The 
cardboard  tags  showing  the  days  of  the  month  are 
%  X  1/2  in.  and  are  placed  on  the  brads  when  in 
service  over  the  month  tags,  which  are  %  x  ~/s  in. 
There  is  also  another  set  of  plain  tags.  These  are 
%  X  1%  in.  and  are  used  for  several  purposes.  When 
in  use  they  are  placed  underneath  both  of  the  other 
tags.  Notations  can  be  made  on  these  longer  tags 
as  about  14  in.  projects  below  the  month  tag. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  hold  up  a  purchase 
order  after  it  has  been  placed,  and  the  word  "hold" 
can  be  written  on  the  exposed  space.  This  prevents 
the  possibility  of  the  suspended  condition  of  the 
order  being  overlooked.  At  other  times  the  notation 
can  be  made  that  part  of  the  order  will  be  shipped 
as  per  the  date  above  and  the  balance  on  the  second 
date. 

This  system  is  not  only  of  value  to  the  buyer,  but 
should  he  be  absent  for  any  reason,  almost  any  one 
in  the  office  could  obtain  all  necessary  information 
regarding  the  status  of  important  material  orders, 
and  also  have  a  complete  list  of  all  material  orders 
pertaining  to  each  customer's  order,  which  informa- 
tion might  not  otherwise  be  so  grouped  that  it  could 
readily  be  obtained  in  the  buyer's  absence.  As  we 
all  know,  quick  action  is  often  needed  at  unexpected 
moments. 


The  war's  effect  on  merchant  shipbuilding  is  to  be 
discussed  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Elngineers  and  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
I*hila(lelphia  in  Witherspoon  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  Oct. 
2;i,  by  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president  and  general  man- 
ager  Newport   News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
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Houses    Building   at    Donora    for    American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

REINFORCED  concrete  houses  to  the  number  of  100 
have  been  built  for  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
at  Donora,  Pa.  There  are  eight  different  styles,  contain- 
ing some  four,  some  five  and  some  six  rooms.  Of  these, 
a  few  are  being  built  in  pairs  with  party  walls,  and  the 
rest  are  all  detached.  Each  house  has  also  a  bathroom 
and  a  full  cellar.  The  site  is  about  40  miles  outside  of 
Pittsburgh  and  is  located  on  a  steep  hill  above  the  Mo- 
nongahela  River.  The  property  has  been  laid  out  into 
156  lots.  Grading  was  done  and  concrete  streets  with 
granolithic  sidewalks  were  laid  out  by  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  concurrently  with  the  house  building, 
which  is  being  done  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co., 
Boston. 

The  cellars  were  excavated  with  a  steam  shovel,  in 
hard  pan  and  some  shale.  The  walls  and  floors  are  of 
reinforced  concrete.  The  cellar  walls  are  9  in.  thick 
and  the  walls  of  first  and  second  stories  6  in.  The 
buildings  were  finished  at  the  top  with  a  reinforced 
concrete  cornice  in  which  a  gutter  was  formed,  and  on 
top  of  the  concrete  ceilings  a  roof  was  built  up  of 
spruce  framing  covered  with  asbestos  slate  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  window  and  door  frames,  is  fire  resisting. 
The  buildings  are  all  equipped  with  gas  furnaces  and 
cooking  ranges,  wired  for  electric  lights,  and  each  is 
fitted  with  both  watercloset  and  lavatory  bowl  with  hot 
and  cold  water.  The  outside  walls  are  covered  with 
stucco.  The  concrete  is  of  Universal  Portland  cement, 
local   sand,   and   crushed   slag,  mixed   1:2:5   for  cellar 


walls  and  street  paving  and  1:2:4  for  the  rest  of  the 
work. 

Steel  forms,  patented  by  the  Lambie  Concrete  House 
Corporation,  were  used.  These  consist  of  9-in.  channels 
set  up  vertically  and  connected  together  with  clips  and 
wedges  passed  through  slotted  holes  in  the  flanges.  At- 
the  corner  of  the  building  a  4  x  4-in.  steel  angle  was  set- 
up and  the  forms  lined  up  longitudinally  by  means  of  ai 
steel  channel  used  to  form  a  belt  course.  This  not  only 
fastened  the  forms  of  the  lower  floor,  but  was  bolted 
into  the  floor  reinforcement  and  remained  in  place  for 
a  support  for  the  second  story  forms  and  was  only 
stripped  at  the  last  when  all  the  concrete  was  poured. 
The  steel  wall  forms  also  supported  the  floor  forms, 
arrangements  being  made  by  which  steei  channels  were 
bolted  to  the  inner  side  of  the  steel  wall  forms  upon 
which  the  floor  centering  is  laid.  Steel  domes  were 
used  for  floor  forms.  Concrete  was  hoisted  by  means  of 
a  small  derrick  bolted  to  the  forms  themselves  and  con- 
nected with  the  hoisting  engine  which  operated  the 
mixer.  The  usual  method  was  to  set  the  forms  for  one 
story  wall  and  floor  together,  and  to  pour  continually. 

To  form,  pour,  and  strip  each  story  has  taken  about 
seven  days.  Working  at  this  rate,  a  house  of  two 
floors  and  cellar  is  completely  concreted  in  three  weeks, 
and  with  twelve  sets  of  forms  on  the  job,  twelve  houses 
are  concreted  in  this  period.  The  plumbing,  heating, 
plastering,  roofing  and  finish  take  about  five  weeks 
more,  so  that  the  houses  are  being  completed  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  in  the  first  eight  weeks  and  twelve  every 
three  weeks  thereafter. 


In  the  Ditch  Dug  by  the  Steam   Shovel,   Steel   Forms  Made  Up  of  Champ's  Are  Erected  lor  the  Concrete  and  the  Spaces 

Between   Houses    Are   Backfilled 
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Price  Fixing  by  Edict  or  Agreement? 

Dangers  That  Result  from  Arbitrary  Action — 
Importance  of  Controlling  All  Factors  Entering 
Into  Costs — Questions  Which  Must  Be  Considered 

3Y    H.   V.    GOES* 


THE  writer  views  with  considerable  trepidation  our 
recent  embarkation  in  wholesale  sociology.  As  he 
is  not  engaged  in  wholesaling  or  retailing  or  inter- 
ested in  any  way  in  any  of  the  commodities  whose  prices 
have  been  or  are  to  be  fixed,  he  feels  he  is  somewhat 
qualified  to  deal  impartially  with  the  question. 

This  discussion  is  not  to  be  construed  in  any  manner 
as  an  attack  on  the  Administration,  but  rather  an  en- 
deavor to  consider  facts  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a 
distortion  of  our  perspective. 

War  to-day  is  organized  business.  War's  necessities 
are  not  peace  necessities,  consequently  many  things  have 
to  be  done  when  a  nation  engages  in  war  on  a  scale 
such  as  to-day  that  are  not  justified  in  normal  times. 
But  there  is  the  ever  present  danger  that  measures 
may  be  taken  as  war's  necessity  that  on  closer  scrutiny 
and  analysis  may  prove  to  be  a  distortion  of  perspec- 
tive due  to  viewing  the  measure  in  particular  in  the 
same  picture  with  those  gigantic  measures  that  com- 
pose war.  The  armies  cannot  be  supported  in  the  field, 
financial  plans  cannot  be  worked  out,  or  those  left  behind 
kept  employed  if  the  nation's  productive  facilities  are 
strangled  or  jeopardized  by  any  short-sighted  or  inade- 
quate measures.  The  man  is  rash  who  will  prophesy 
what  will  happen  after  the  war.  One  thing  is  certain, 
however — people  will  have  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  housed, 
and  this  means  employment  which  in  turn  means  pro- 
duction, that  means  business  which  rests  on  commerce. 
In  other  words,  somehow,  some  way,  no  matter  what 
the  state,  national  or  international  adjustments  may 
bring,  business — commerce — will  be  conducted  in  most 
instances  at  the  same  old  stand.  There  is  nothing  in 
history  to  prove  to  the  contrary.  That  being  granted, 
we  must  be  sane  in  our  conception  of  wartime  measures 
and  keep  constantly  before  us,  not  way  back  in  the  back- 
ground, the  fact  that  the  nation's  activities  must  not  be 
hampered  by  half-measures — ill-conceived  measures  or 
unco-ordinated  measures — lest  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment be  made  worse  after  the  war  than  that  necessity 
decrees. 

Must  Control  Cost  Factors 

It  seems  axiomatic  to  the  writer  that  price  fixing 
presupposes  price  control  of  all  the  elements  and  fac- 
tors making  up  the  fixed  price.  Suppose,  for  example, 
we  consider  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine.  That  seems 
to  have  caused  considerable  agitation.  Without  going 
into  too  much  detail  with  regard  to  the  factors  entering 
into  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  mine,  we  can  list 
these: 

(a)  Labor — Productive. 
Labor — Non-productive. 

(b)  Material — Productive. 
Material — Expense. 

(c)  General  expense. 

(d)  Administration  expense. 

(e)  Selling  expense. 

(f)  Fixed  charges. 

The  various  elements  making  up  the  main  factors 
might  be  somewhat  as  follows: 
A— 1.  Skilled  labor. 

2.  Unskilled  lalnir. 
B. — 1.  Mine  rails  and  auxiliary  material. 

2.  Explosives. 

3.  Cables,  sheaves,  etc. 

4.  Pumping  supplies,  etc. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things  that  have  a 
decided  bearing  on  the  cost  of  production — thin  vein 
mining  vs.  thick  vein  mining,  location  of  v^n,  water 
conditions  and  the  like.  The  manner  in  which  the  opera- 
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tions  are  financed,  the  character  of  the  lease,  the  value 
of  royalties,  all  have  a  decided  influence  on  the   cost. 

Some  Pertinent  Questions 

Can  the  Government  guarantee  that  the  wage  scale 
for  either  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  will  not  advance? 

Can  it  protect  the  mine  operators  against  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  mine  rails,  cables,  car.s,  explo- 
sives, only  a  few  of  the  things  that  enter  into  the  cost 
of  mining  a  ton  of  coal? 

Can  the  Government  fix  rates  for  the  various  kinds 
of  mining,  thin  vein,  thick  vein,  the  percentage  of  slate 
to  raw  coal,  etc.? 

Can  it  protect  the  operators  from  an  increase  in 
administrative  expense  due  to  high  cost  of  living,  with 
consequent  salary  increase? 

Can  it  guarantee  the  production  per  dollar  of  labor? 
It  is  a  generally  well-known  fact  that  production  in 
many  cases  has  decreased  while  productive  cost  has 
advanced. 

We  say,  can  the  Government  do  these  things?  Let 
us  say,  will  the  Government  guarantee  the  producer  of 
coal,  copper,  pig  iron,  steel,  flour,  any  of  these  things, 
the  control  of  the  major  portion  of  those  elements  com- 
prising the  cost  of  production?  If  it  will,  it  has  gone 
all  the  way  and  a  big  step  forward  in  price  fixing 
been  taken. 

Some  one  advances  the  argument  that  the  producer 
had  to  meet  these  conditions  when  supply  and  demand 
fixed  the  price.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes;  to  a  greater 
extent,  no.  One  coal  producer,  for  instance,  might  sell 
his  product  at  an  advance  over  the  market  because  he 
could  guarantee  a  certain  B.t.u.  content,  ash  content, 
sulphur  content,  percentage  of  moisture,  etc.  But  un- 
less the  price  classification  is  very  carefully  drawn  up, 
based  on  all  the  conditions  it  is  possible  to  ascertain, 
the  price  fixing  as  at  present  conceived  is  sure  to  work  a 
hardship  in  certain  directions. 

The  Question  of  Priority 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  the  question  to  con- 
sider— priority.  This  enters  into  some  of  the  rate 
fixing  plans — steel,  for  instance.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
manager  to  keep  his  plant  running  to  full  capacity,  if 
possible.  A  100-ton  lot  of  coal  might  probably  be  worth 
considerably  more  to  him  than  the  current  market  price, 
in  order  to  keep  going  and  fulfill  his  contracts.  He  is 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  to  get  it.  By  price  fixing  he 
is  deprived  of  his  competitive  bidding  power.  He  pre- 
sents his  case  to  a  priority  board.  He  has  been  fore- 
handed and  contracted  for  his  supplies.  They  have  been 
commandeered  by  a  railroad  or  by  the  Government.  He 
is  at  bay.  Does  anyone  believe  that  a  priority  board 
can  pass  on  all  the  cases  of  this  character  that  arise, 
or  that  it  has  such  an  adequate  mechanism  of  stock 
control  in  its  hands  that  it  can  afford  the  relief  in  the 
time  necessary  to  make  the  relief  worth  while? 

Before  we  get  into  wholesale  price  fixing,  let  us  con- 
sider all  the  available  means  of  regulation,  of  aiding 
rather  than  attempting  to  suspend  economic  laws,  of 
means  for  regulating  excess  profits.  In  a  great  many 
instances,  excess  profits  will  prove  to  be  a  njyth  and 
the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  sheet  unless  the 
costs  of  production  for  all  classifications  have  been  very 
carefully  and  accurately  determined. 

It  is  the  writer's  observation  that  those  prices  fixed 
by  mutual  agreement  and  understanding  have  given 
less  dissatisfaction,  caused  less  interference  and  read- 
justment than  those  fixed  by  edict.  In  the  case  of  those 
prices  fixed  by  edict,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  all 
the  factors  entering  into  the  price  were  either  not 
known  or  not  carefully  enough   considered;   and   that 
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probably  the  classification  was  not  elastic  or  compre- 
hensive enough  to  meet  the  majority  of  cases  that  arose. 
Summary. — If  prices  are  to  be  fixed,  they  should  be 
fixed  by  agreement  and  not  by  edict.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  insure  proper  classification.  Costs,  if  not  ade- 
quately known  for  any  given  classification,  should  be 
definitely  determined.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
control  the  elements  comprising  the  cost  of  production. 
Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  necessity 
and  advisability  of  fixing  the  price. 


Great  Increase  in  Exports  of  Explosives 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — A  phenomenal  movement  in 
the  exports  of  explosives  is  recorded  in  an  exhibit  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce showing  the  shipments  of  cartridges,  dynamite, 
gunpowder  and  other  explosives  since  Jan.  1,  1913,  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  on  June  30  last. 
The  exhibit  covers  the  entire  period  of  the  European 
war  and  registers  a  percentage  increase  that  is  believed 
to  be  without  a  rival  in  the  exports  of  any  other  single 
class  of  American  products. 

The  total  exports  of  explosives  of  all  kinds  for  the 
calendar  year  1913,  which  include  the  first  five  months 
of  the  war,  amounted  to  $5,252,077,  made  up  of  cart- 
ridges, $3,015,399;  dynamite,  $1,498,222;  gunpowder 
$359,000,  and  unspecified  articles,  $651,601. 

The  beginning  of  1915  was  signalized  by  a  tremend- 
ous expansion  in  the  exports  of  all  classes  of  explosives 
with  the  exception  of  dynamite.  Shipments  of  cartridges 
rose  to  $25,408,079,  gunpowder  to  $66,922,807,  and  all 
other  explosives,  including  loaded  shells  and  shrapnel, 
to  $95,129,957,  making  an  aggregate  for  the  class  of 
$188,969,893.  But  huge  as  these  totals  were,  they  were 
far  exceeded  in  1916,  when  the  aggregate  of  the  class 
rose  nearly  300  per  cent,  every  item  in  the  list  sharing 
in  the  gain,  which,  however,  was  most  notable  in  the 
case  of  gunpowder  and  all  other  explosives.  The  grand 
total  of  the  exports  for  1916  was  $717,144,649,  divided 
as  follows:  Cartridges,  $56,996,854;  dynamite,  $4,510,- 
197;  gunpowder,  $263,790,851,  and  all  other  explosives, 
$391,846,747. 

That  the  exports  of  these  articles  for  1917  will  far 
exceed  the  enormous  figures  for  1916  is  clearly  fore- 
shadowed in  the  statistics  for  the  first  six  months  end- 
ing June  30,  last.  The  four  classes  for  the  first  half 
year  aggregated  $414,523,991,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$830,000,000  for  the  calendar  twelvemonth.  Exports  of 
cartridges  totaled  $33,311,945,  dynamite  $2,132,487, 
gunpowder  $169,409,614,  and  all  other  explosives  $209,- 
679,975.  Every  class  with  the  exception  of  dynamite 
shows  a  very  substantial  proportionate  gain  over  1916. 


Asks  for  Central  Control 

Washington,  Oct.  10 — A  petition  from  business  to 
the  Government  asking  for  the  creation  of  a  central  con- 
trol of  all  Government  purchases  has  been  filed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  While 
not  asking  directly  for  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Munitions,  such  a  department  was  suggested  in  this 
document  published  to-day  by  the  national  chamber. 
The  petition  was  the  substance  of  a  report  drafted  by 
a  sj>ecial  committee  of  the  chamber  of  which  Waddill 
Catchings  of  New  York  is  chairman. 

Such  an  appeal  as  this  is  not  new  to  the  present 
Administration  at  Washington.  President  Wilson  un- 
doubtedly has  been  told  before  what  business  desires 
and  he  has  undoubtedly  given  some  thought  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  control  be  centralized.  There  are, 
furthermore,  indications  that  the  President  is  work- 
ing along  to  such  an  end.  The  appeal  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  therefore  comes 
at  a  most  opportune  moment. 


The  Pocahontas  Pig  Iron  Corporation,  Roanoke,  Va., 
has  been  organized  to  operate  the  Graham,  Va.,  furnace. 
The  company  plans  for  improvements  to  cost  about 
$50,000,  and  expects  to  blow  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber, with  daily  capacity  of  about  150  tons.  John  B. 
Guernsey  &  Co.,  engineers,  Roanoke,  will  operate  the 
new  organization. 


Small  Squirrel  Cage  Induction  Motor 

Squirrel  cage  induction  motors  ranging  in  size  from 
1-^  to  3  hp.  have  been  developed  by  the  Crocker-Wheeler 
Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J.  The  motors,  which  are  designed  for 
operation  at  a  constant  speed  on  60-cycle  polyphase 
circuits,  have  an  interesting  scheme  of  ventilation. 
Use  is  made  of  the  projections  of  a  number  of  rotor 
bars  for  a  short  distance  at  each  end  of  the  rotor  core 
to  serve  as  fans.  The  inside  of  each  of  the  bearing 
shields  has  a  pressed  steel  guide  that  separates  the 
incoming  from  the  outgoing  air,  thus  enabling  air  to  be 
drawn  into  the  motor  at  each  end  through  openings 
near  the  shaft  and  forced  by  the  fan  action  of  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  rotor  bars  against  the  stator  wind- 
ing, around  the  ends,  and  finally  out  through  the  holes 
near  the  outer  periphery  of  the  shield. 

The  bearings  have  sheet  metal  caps  at  the  ends  and 
self-closing  oil  well  covers  to  exclude  dust  and  dirt. 
The  oil  grooves  in  the  bearings  keep  a  film  of  oil 
between  shaft  and  bearings,  no  matter  what  the  direc- 
tion of  the  belt  pull.  To  provide  an  accurate  belt  ten- 
sion   adjustment,    slotted    feet    cast    integral    with    the 


Extending  Some  of  the  Rotor  Bars  a  Short  Distance  beyond 
the   Ends   of   the    Rotor   Core   Is    Relied    Upon    to    Provide 
Ventilation  in  a  New  Squirrel  Cage  Induction  Motor 

stator  frame  are  employed.  The  stator  windings  are 
insulated  by  placing  the  coils  in  insulated  slots  and 
the  complete  core  and  winding  are  impregnated  with  a 
special  varnish  to  render  them  immune  to  moisture  and 
acid  fumes.  After  removal  from  the  impregnating 
tank,  the  core  and  coils  are  baked  and  then  again 
dipi>ed  in  the  varnish  and  baked. 


The  Iron  Age  in  a  Permanent  Home 

The  United  Publishers  Corporation,  New  York,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Iron  Age,  has  purchased  the  building 
largely  occupied  by  it  at  239-243  West  Thirty-Ninth 
Street,  through  the  acquisition  of  a  majority  of  the 
stock  ownership  of  the  building.  The  first  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Times  Square  Station  of  the  New  York 
Post  OflSce;  three  floors  and  the  basement  are  occupied 
by  the  Federal  Printing  Co.,  which  is  the  printing  de- 
partment of  the  United  Publishers  Corporation ;  four 
other  floors  are  occupied  by  the  publishing  offices  of 
the  United  Publishers  Corporation,  and  the  purchase 
thus  guarantees  to  this  publishing  business  a  permanent 
home  under  desired  conditions  and  surroundings.  The 
building,  which  has  eleven  stories  and  a  basement,  and 
measures  194  ft.  6  in.  in  frontage  and  90  ft.  in  depth, 
is  located  within  easy  access  of  both  the  New  York 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminals  and  is 
three  blocks  from  Times  Square. 


Steel  Company's  Celebration 

The  Taylor-Wharton  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  High  Bridge, 
N.  J.,  is  arranging  to- celebrate  Oct.  13,  its  175th  an- 
niversary and  also  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
production  of  manganese  steel.  An  industrial  parade 
will  be  held  in  the  morning,  and  games  and  sports  for 
employees  in  the  afternoon.  A  community  clambake 
will  be  held  at  Riverside  Park  in  the  evening,  followed 
by  dancing. 


The  Pedersen  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  been  dissolved.  The  business  will  be  continued  by 
Julius  Pedersen  under  the  name  of  J.  Pedersen  Ma- 
chine Co. 


American  Electrochemists'  General  Meeting 

Papers  and  Discussions  on  Electric  Pig  Iron 
from  Scrap,  Corrosion  of  Steel,  Pickling  Steel 
Problems    and    Melting    Brass    Electrically 

HARDLY  a  meeting  of  the  American  Electrochemical  Society  is  held  that  does  not  bear  some  impor- 
tant message  to  the  steel  industry.  The  thirty-second  general  meeting,  held  in  Pittsburgh  last 
week,  Oct.  3  to  6,  was  no  exception.  The  over  325  attendants  listened  to  many  important  papers 
relating  to  topics  of  vital  consequence  to  industrial  progress  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  they 
were  discussed  in  a  profitable  manner.  Matters  relating  to  the  electric  furnace,  particularly  in  making 
low  phosphorus  pig  iron  from  scrap;  the  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel,  especially  copper-bearing  metal; 
the  electric  melting  of  brass;  the  progress  in  electrochemical  analysis,  and  a  symposium  on  electro- 
chemical war  supplies  were  among  the  topics.  The  sessions  devoted  to  papers  and  discussions  were  held 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  mornings,  the  afternoons  being  devoted  to  excursions  to  large  industrial  plants, 
laboratories  and  research  institutions  in  which   Pittsburgh  abounds. 


THE  address  of  welcome  on  Thursday  morning  was 
one  that  elicited  much  approbation.  It  was  given 
by  John  A.  Brashear,  president  John  A.  Brashear  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  who  was  introduced  by  the  chairman.  Dr. 
Colin  G.  Finck,  president  of  the  society,  as  one  of 
Pittsburgh's  famous  scientists.  After  calling  attention 
to  the  city's  advantages  as  a  convention  town  and  re- 
citing in  a  most  unique  and  interesting  way  his  asso- 
ciation with  S.  P.  Langley,  with  Westinghouse  and 
with  as  many  as  180  celebrated  scientists  in  his  77  years 
of  experience,  Mr,  Brashear  closed  with  the  statement 
that  we  know  not  what  is  yet  to  come  in  scientific  and 
other  progress  as  a  result  of  the  world  war. 

Electric  Pig  Iron  from  Ore  and  Scrap  Steel 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  of  the  convention, 
from  the  practical  steel  standpoint,  was  "Electric  Pig 
Iron  in  War  Times,"  by  Robert  Turnbull,  Turnbull  Elec- 
tro Metals  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada.  Mr. 
Turnbull  presented  an  abstract  of  his  paper.  It  is 
printed  nearly  in  full  in  this  issue.  The  author  dis- 
cusses the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  manufacture 
of  low  phosphorus  pig  iron  from  steel  scrap  in  an 
electric  furnace  with  particular  reference  to  post-war 
conditions  and  the  reasons  why  electric  pig  iron  direct 
from  ore  is  not  being  made  now  in  North  America, 
although  the  profits  appear  attractive.  The  addition 
of  steel  scrap  to  blast  furnaces  and  electric  pig  iron 
furnaces  is  also  touched  upon  as  a  procedure  which  is 
now  profitable. 

Supplementing  his  presentation,  Mr.  Turnbull  called 
attention  to  the  analyses  of  his  product  of  pig  iron 
from  scrap,  pointing  out  that  the  average  of  the 
analyses  given  in  the  paper  showed  the  sulphur  to  be 
0.028  per  cent  and  the  phosphorus  0.030  per  cent.  For 
the  la.st  15  days  of  September  he  said  the  average  had 
been  0.019  per  cent  sulphur  and  0.030  per  cent  phos- 
phorus. Speaking  of  the  inability  to  raise  the  total 
carbon  above  3  per  cent  in  the  iron,  Mr.  Turnbull  said 
that  attempts  to  reach  3.50  per  cent  had  resulted  in 
nearly  complete  destruction  of  the  roof.  The  load 
factor  in  making  iron  had  been  68,  including  five  shut- 
downs. 

Dr.  John  A.  Mathews,  president  Halcomb  Steel  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  after  being  called  upon  to  open  the 
discussion,  said  that  he  had  had  no  experience  in  mak- 
ing pig  iron  from  scrap  in  an  electric  furnace,  but 
desired  to  know  the  economical  reasons  for  putting 
steel  scrap  back  into  pig  iron  instead  of  directly  into 
refined  steel. 

Canada'H  ShortaKe  of  Low  PhoHphoriiH  Iron 

Mr.  TurnhuIl'H  reply  whh  that  in  Canada  there  is  a 
decided  shortage  of  low  phosphoruH  pig  iron  to  supply 
the  20  or  more  acid  opc/n-hearth  furnaces  in  that  country 
of  15  to  25  tons  capacity  each;  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  high-grade  ores  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  now  no  pig  iron  is  available  from  the  States. 
There  is  therefore  no  other  way  to  get  such  iron 
except  to  make  it  in  this  way.  He  made  also  the  sur- 
prising statement   that   5000  tons   per   month   of  steel 


borings  and  turnings  are  now  being  exported  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  for  use  in  regular  blast- 
furnace charges.  Another  answer  to  Dr.  Mathews' 
query  was  that  there  is  good  money  in  it. 

Edwin  F.  Cone,  associate  editor.  The  Iron  Age, 
expressed  his  interest  in  this  subject  and  commented 
on.  the  value  of  Mr.  Turnbull's  paper.  He  related  that 
he  had  been  shown  very  recently  some  physical  tests  of 
a  number  of  bars  of  cast  iron  made  by  a  company 
producing  both  pig  iron  and  iron  castings  by  this  proc- 
ess. The  bars  were  1  x  1  in.  and  several  had  been  tested 
at  Columbia  University.  The  average  results  showed 
a  tensile  strength  of  about  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with 
rupture  at  about  72,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. — exceeding  by 
at  least  100  per  cent  the  values  of  ordinary  cupola 
gray  iron  castings.  Mr.  Cone  asked  Mr.  Turnbull  what 
had  been  his  experience  along  this  line  and  also  whether 
he  had  made  any  better  record  than  700  kw-hr.  per 
ton  on  the  electric  consumption,  for  he  had  been  told 
that  it  was  possible  to  produce .  iron  by  this  process 
with  a  consumption  of  300  to  500  kw-hr.,  doubting, 
however,  the  former  figure. 

Mr.  Turnbull,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  steelmakers 
using  his  iron  had  found  no  difference  in  the  quality 
of  steel  produced  in  the  open-hearth  and  that  he  had 
no  record  of  tests  of  the  iron  itself  as  cast.  It  was  a 
fact,  however,  that  the  pigs  were  much  tougher  than 
ordinary  low  phosphorus  iron  and  harder  to  break, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  be  careful  in  making  the  pig 
beds  and  the  connections  between  each  pig.  As  to  cur- 
rent consumption,  his  measurements  recorded  in  the 
paper  covered  a  period  and  were  taken  on  the  peak. 
He  believed  it  possible,  however,  to  make  iron  on  a 
consumption  of  500  kw-hr.  per  ton  on  integrated  power. 

In  further  reference  to  Doctor  Mathews'  remarks, 
Mr.  Turnbull  said  that  Canadian  steelmakers  were  also 
very  reluctant  to  change  their  acid  to  basic  open- 
hearth  bottoms  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  scarcity 
of  pig  iron.  This  would  involve  great  expense  and 
loss  in  time. 

The  Combined  Carbon  and  Electrode  Consumption 

Asked  by  Mr.  Cone  as  to  the  content  of  combined 
carbon  in  his  product,  the  author  said  that  it  averaged 
about  1.60  per  cent  when  the  total  carbon  was  2.70  per 
cent,  leaving  only  1.10  per  cent  carbon  present  as 
graphite.  In  response  to  a  question  from  F.  A.  J.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  FitzGerald  Laboratories,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
as  to  electrode  consumption  in  this  process,  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  stated  that  it  averaged  45  to  46  lb.  per  ton  of  iron 
produced.  H.  E.  Randall,  the  Shawinigan  Water  & 
Power  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada,  said  that  he  knew  of 
one  plant  that  had  been  started  for  making  cast  iron 
by  this  process  so  as  to  get  a  quick  return  on  the 
money. 

Corrosion  and  Copper  Bearing  Steel 

Nearly  every  meeting  of  the  society  is  featured  by 
a  discussion  in  some  form  or  another  of  the  corrosion 
problem.  The  subject  was  presented  by  papers  touching 
on   several   phases  of  the  question:     The  corrosion  of 
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steel  by  the  atmosphere,  the  corrosion  of  metals  by  acids 
and  corrosion  due  to  certain  conditions  in  electrolytic 
pickling  or  plating. 

The  familiar  topic  of  copper  bearing  steel  and  the 
corrosion  problem  was  brought  out  by  a  paper  by  0. 
W.  Storey  of  the  C.  F.  Burgess  Laboratories,  Madison, 
Wis.,  entitled  "The  Corrosion  of  Fence  Wire."  At- 
tracted by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  barb  fence 
wire  in  certain  Western  districts,  made  years  ago,  is 
still  in  good  condition,  while  wire  now  made  corrodes 
or  wastes  away  rapidly,  Mr.  Storey  started  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  cause.  Much  to  his  surprise  the 
author  found  that,  in  fences  where  one  strand  had 
corroded  and  the  one  alongside  it  had  not,  the  analysis 
revealed  in  the  latter  the  presence  of  copper.  He  ex- 
hibited specimens.  The  paper  will  be  reviewed  later 
by  The  Iron  Age,  but  a  brief  abstract  is  to  the  effect 
that: 

It  has  been  definitely  established  that  the  durability  of 
old  steel  fence  wire  is  due  to  the  presence  of  copper. 

Manganese  does  not  increase  the  corrosion  of  steel  and 
its  absence  does  not  decrease  the  corrosion. 

The   copper   in    the    early    steel   and    wrought   irons    came 
from   the   copper-bearing  ores   of   the   eastern   United   States 
and    imported    ores.      The    proportion    of    copper    steel    made 
decreased    with     the 
increasing       import- 
ance   of    the    copper 
free    Lake     Superior 
ores. 

Steel  fence  wire 
containing  copper  is 
as  durable  as 
wrought   iron. 

Present  day  steel 
fence  wire  usually 
does  not  contain 
copper,  and  there- 
fore corrodes  rapidly. 
Under  ordinary  at- 
mospheric conditions 
zinc  corrodes  more 
slowly  under  condi- 
tions favoring  rapid 
corrosion  of  iron, 
and  vice  versa,  iron 
corrodes  more  slowly 
under  conditions  fa- 
voring rapid  corro- 
sion of  zinc. 

The  life  of  fence 
wire  is  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of 
both  the  galvanizing 
and  iron  or  steel 
base.  Since  the  gal- 
vanizing is  usually 
thin,  the  life  of  the 
fence  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  iron 
or  steel  base,   which  should  be  highly   resistant  to  corrosion. 

F.  N.  Speller,  metallurgical  engineer.  National  Tube 
Co.,  advised  caution  in  drawing  conclusions  regarding 
this  complex  problem.  He  recognized  the  value  of 
copper  in  steel  as  a  resistor  of  atmospheric  corrosion, 
but  in  water  pipe  a  different  condition  obtains.  In  the 
inside  of  such  steel  pipe,  after  two  or  three  years' 
service,  no  matter  what  the  copper  content,  detrimental 
corrosion  always  results,  but  on  the  outside  the  copper 
bearing  metal  always  presented  a  better  appearance 
than  other  steels.  The  outside  is  subjected  to  atmos- 
pheric corrosion,  while  on  the  inside  there  is  a  large 
volume  of  water. 

James  Aston,  Pittsburgh,  claimed  that  the  paper 
points  to  the  complexity  of  the  whole  problem,  and 
advised  caution  as  to  jumping  to  conclusions.  He  re- 
viewed the  fact  that  we  have  three  so-called  anti-corro- 
sion materials:  Wrought  iron,  in  which  he  believed  the 
slag  plays  an  important  part;  ingot  iron,  with  its 
purity,  and  the  copper  bearing  steels.  Unfortunately, 
he  said,  Mr.  Storey  does  not  tell  us  the  value  of  pure 
iron  in  such  fence  wire,  though  he  does  say  that  wrought 
iron  containing  no  copper  had  a  measure  of  protection. 
One  cannot  say  in  his  opinion  that  any  one  of  the  three 
solutions  to  the  corrosion  problem  is  correct. 

D.  M.  Buck,  metallurgist,  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,   said  that  Mr.   Storey  does  not 


The  Largest  Electric  Steel  Furnace  Operating  In  the  World.     It  Is  a  20-ton 

Heroult  furnace   from   which  as  high  as   27   to  30   tons  has  been  tapped.      A 

party  of  over  200  electrochemists  witnessed  the  pouring  of  a  heat  from  this 

furnace  on  Saturday  at  the  Duquesne  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 


say  that  copper  is  a  panacea.  The  results  of  the  author 
having  been  called  to  his  attention,  he  went  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  obtained  samples  of  the  old  barb  wire  which 
he  analyzed  with  the  same  results.  He  exhibited  an 
array  of  these  samples.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  sheet  steels  all  corrode  in  the  first  10  to  12 
months,  but  that  the  copper-bearing  ones  in  all  cases 
slow  up  at  this  point,  being  covered  with  an  apparently 
vitreous,  dense  protective  coating,  while  all  others  con- 
tinue to  waste  away. 

Dr.  Finck  said  that  he  had  had  samples  of  copper 
steel  sheets  that  had  stood  many  corroding  atmospheres 
except  those  at  the  sea  coast,  where  the  salt-laden  at- 
mosphere had  been  deleterious.  Mr,  Buck  reiterated 
his  old  contention  that  his  own  observations  were  to  the 
effect  that  in  a  salt  brine  solution  all  such  sheets  cor- 
roded, while  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sea  coast  the 
copper-bearing  metal  stood  up. 

Prof.  Joseph  W.  Richards,  Lehigh  University,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  secretary  of  the  society,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  barb  wire  there  existed  the 
possibility  of  electrolysis  between  adjoining  wires  in 
the  twisted  strands;  that  this  was  especially  possible 
if  one  wire  was  harder  than  another.  The  question  is, 
would  straight  wire  corrode  at  the  same  rate? 


Pickling  Steel  and 
Its  Problems 

Problems  con- 
nected with  the 
pickling  of  steel 
were  given  some 
attention.  The  sub- 
ject was  brought 
up  by  a  paper, 
"Electrolytic  Pick- 
ling Process  and 
Its  Effect  on  the 
Physical  Proper- 
ties of  Metals,"  by 
J.  Coulson,  physi- 
cal chemist,  West- 
inghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It 
was  presented  by 
the  author.  A 
brief  abstract  of 
the  paper  is  as 
follows : 


To  determine  the 
embrittling  effect  of 
absorbed  hydrogen 
upon  steel  pickled  in 
different  ways,  sam- 
ples of  spring  steel  wire  were  pickled  chemically  by  simple 
dipping  in  acid,  also  by  electrolytic  pickling,  using  them  as 
cathodes  or  as  anodes.  Oscillation  tests  on  the  original 
wires,  the  same  sand-blasted,  and  the  three  sets  treated  as 
described,  showed  the  chemically  cleaned  and  the  cathodlcally 
cleaned  to  be  very  brittle,  while  the  anodically  cleaned  had 
the  strength  of  the  original  samples.  Similar  tests  were  also 
made  with  drill-rod  steel,  hot-rolled  Bessemer,  and  cold-rolled 
steel,  after  which  mechanical  tests  were  made  as  to  strength, 
elongation  and  reduction  of  area.  The  chemically  and  the 
cathodlcally  cleaned  specimens  again  showed  greater  brittle- 
ness,  which  v.'as  most  marked  with  the  high-carbon  steels  and 
less  marked  with  the  soft  steel. 

Dr.  Carl  Hering,  consulting  electrical  engineer, 
Philadelphia,  in  opening  a  brief  discussion,  said  that  he 
regarded  the  results  offered  by  Mr.  Coulson  as  doing 
an  injustice  to  cathodic  pickling.  It  might  be  bad  for 
hard  steel,  but  he  deemed  it  beneficial  for  other  steels 
and  not  fair  to  condemn  cathodic  pickling  because  of 
unfavorable  conclusions  from  using  hard  steel. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Richards  called  the  generalizations 
from  the  experiments  altogether  too  broad,  mentioned 
the  fact  that  only  carbon  steels  were  tested,  and 
recommended  that  the  title  be  modified  accordingly. 

Another  paper  along  similar  lines  was  "The  Pre- 
vention of  Brittleness  in  Electroplated  Steel  Springs." 
It  was  presented  in  abstract  by  the  author,  T.  S.  Fuller, 
research    laboratory.    General    Electric    Co.,    Schenec- 
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tady,  N.   Y.     The   paper  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

The  literature  of  the  relations  of  hydrogen  to  iron,  caus- 
ing brittleness,  is  extensively  reviewed.  In  the  author's  ex- 
l)erimental  work  he  tested  the  breaking  strength  of  seven 
untreated  springs,  then  tested  similar  ones  electrically  copper 
plated,  pickled  in  sulphuric  acid  and  tinned  by  dipping  in 
molten  tin  and  then  copper  plated.  The  pickling  makes 
them  brittle,  also  copper  plating,  but  tin  dipping  before  cop- 
per plating  is  found  to  prevent  embrittlement   entirely. 

The  facts  are  all  in  accord  with  the  assumption  that  the 
absorption  by  the  steel  of  atomic  or  nascent  hydrogen  lib- 
erated at  the  cathode  is  the  cause  of  the  embrittlement  of 
steel  springs  in  the  plating  bath. 

This  embrittlement  may  be  prevented  by  first  dipping  the 
springs  in  a  bath  of  molten  tin.  The  tin  forms  a  coating  on 
the  steel  which  is  impermeable  to  atomic  hydrogen.  Rosin 
may  be  used  as  a  flux  in  the  tin  dipping.  The  springs  may 
be  sand-blasted,  but  must  not  be  pickled  in  acid. 

Steel  springs  may  be  dipped  in  molten  tin  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  260  to  300  deg.  C.  without  appreciably  changing  their 
mechanical  properties. 

Comment  on  the  author's  results  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  brittleness  described  was  due  to  the  solution 
and  its  character  rather  than  to  any  other  cause,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  free  cyanide  might  have  been 
present. 

Electric  Melting  of  Brass 

Two  interesting  papers  were  offered  relating  to 
brass  and  copper.  T.  F.  Baily,  president  Electric  Fur- 
nace Co.  of  America,  Cleveland,  presented  an  abstract 
of  his  paper,  "Resistance  Type  Furnace  for  Melting 
Brass."  The  author  gives  more  recent  results  of  the 
commercial  operation  of  his  furnace  which  was  de- 
scribed in  The  Iron  Age,  Feb.  1,  1917.  He  gives  run- 
ning tests  of  this  furnace  melting  brass  and  bronze 
with  mechanical  tests  of  the  cartridge  brass  produced 
and  numerous  analyses  showing  the  uniformity  of  the 
metal  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  cast.  The  elec- 
trical power  required  shows  favorable  comparison,  he 
claims,  with  melting  costs  when  using  crucible  or  open- 
flame  melting  furnaces,  the  average  being  450  kw-hr. 
per  net  ton  of  bearing  bronze  (495  per  metric  ton), 
and  311  kw-hr.  per  net  ton  of  cartridge  brass  (342 
per  metric  ton) . 

H.  W.  Gillett,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  discussing 
the  paper,  claimed  that  Mr.  Baily  thinks  always  in 
terms  of  24-hr.  operation  and  both  overestimates  and 
underestimates  his  results.  His  averages  need  further 
explanation,  he  thought.  Table  1  of  the  paper  does  not 
show  that  the  furnace  was  kept  hot  at  night.  The 
speaker  was  glad  to  see  the  relation  in  this  table  be- 
tween the  percentage  of  loss  by  chemical  analysis  and 
that  by  weight.  Mr.  Baily  in  explanation  stated  that 
for  continuous  operation  the  current  consumption  would 
be  about  400  kw-hr.,  but  on  10-hr.  operation,  about 
550  kw.-hr. 

Deoxidation  of  Copper  for  Castings 

"Copper  Castings  for  Electrical  Use,"  by  G.  F. 
Comstock,  metallographist.  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  abstracted  by  Professor 
Richards.  This  was  the  only  paper  of  the  26  on  the 
program  not  preprinted.  In  brief,  Mr.  Comstock  re- 
called the  fact  that  .sound  copper  castings  are  hard  to 
obtain  and  that  the  problem  of  superior  deoxidation 
was  now  a  subject  of  experiment  at  his  company's 
plant.  He  had  found  silicon  a  good  deoxidizer  if  used 
in  the  presence  of  careful  melting,  and  his  company 
had  been  able  to  make  good  sound  castings  poured  in 
sand.  The  metal,  however,  is  soft  and  weak  and  not 
easy  to  harden. 

Professor  Richards,  by  way  of  comment,  said  that 
the  use  of  silicon  as  a  deoxidizer  of  copper  was  not 
new  and  that  unle.ss  the  author  had  some  new  way  of 
using  it,  the  paper  did  not  present  any  additional  light 
on  the  subject.  A  member  of  the  society  testified  that 
the  use  of  boron,  in  his  experience,  makes  the  conduc- 
tivity better,  the  boron  being  used  as  a  suboxide  and 
also  as  boron  carbide  successfully.  Testimony  was 
also  offered  to  the  effect  that  two-tenths  to  three- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  magnesium  as  a  deoxidizer  gave 
good  results. 


Resistance  Furnace  for  Heating  Steel 

A  resistance  furnace  for  heating  steel  to  forging 
temperatures  was  discussed  in  a  paper,  "A  Resistance 
Furnace,"  by  Frank  Thornton,  Jr.  Other  applications 
of  such  a  furnace  include  the  heat  treating  of  steel 
parts;  hardening  dies  and  tools,  tempering  dies  and 
tools;  annealing  steel,  brass,  copper  and  other  metals; 
heating  copper,  brass  and  other  metals  for  rolling; 
melting  copper  and  brass;  firing  ceramics  and  firing 
enameled  ware.  The  paper  discusses  the  heating  of 
furnaces  by  resistors  placed  inside  the  furnace,  either 
on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  or  on  a  shelf  around  the 
walls.  The  scope  of  operations  suitable  to  such  fur- 
naces is  mentioned  and  the  nature  of  the  resistor 
material,  its  purity  and  its  electrical  characteristics 
are  discussed  at  length.  Experiments  were  made  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  various  materials,  and  best 
results  were  obtained  with  silicon  carbide  blocks,  bricks 
or  rods.  Satisfactory  running  with  temperatures  up 
to  1200  deg.  C.  was  obtained. 

New  Metal  for  Thermocouples 

A  paper  of  interest  to  those  connected  with  heat- 
treating  problems  was  "Calorized  Iron  as  an  Element 
for  Thermocouples,"  by  O.  L.  Kowalke,  professor  of 
chemical  engineering.  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
author  compares  the  thermo-electromotive  force  of 
couples  of  "calorized"  iron-constantan  with  that  of 
"uncalorized"  iron-constantan.  A  sample  of  calorized 
iron  wire  from  the  General  Electric  Co.  gave  the  same 
thermo-electric  potentials  as  uncalorized  iron,  up  to 
1000  deg.  C,  on  repeated  calibrations.  A  sample  from 
the  Brown  Instrument  Co.  gave  slightly  different  poten- 
tials until  after  it  had  been  heat  treated  at  800  deg. 
C,  after  which  it  gave  similar  results  to  the  other 
calorized  wire.  The  author  concludes  that  a  heavy 
wire,  lightly  calorized,  gives  as  constant  results  as 
uncalorized  iron,  and  has  a  much  longer  life. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Finck,  in  discussing  the  paper,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  author  presents  a  cheap 
thermocouple  that  is  reliable  and  easily  replaced.  W.  E. 
Ruder,  research  department  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  felt  indebted  to  the  author  for  his 
results. 

New  Way  to  Analyze  High-Grade  Ferrosilicon 

Two  papers  of  direct  bearing  on  chemical  analytical 
problems  were  presented.  One  was :  "A  Method  for  the 
Commercial  Analysis  of  Ferrosilicon,"  by  Russell  E. 
Lowe,  chemist,  the  FitzGerald  Laboratories,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  It  is  recognized  that  the  analysis  of  high- 
grade  ferrosilicon  presents  many  difficulties  and  some 
of  these  are  cleared  up  by  the  author.  An  abstract  is 
as  follows: 

The  method  of  procedure  described  involves  the  decom- 
position of  the  alloy  by  means  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric 
acids,  and  the  determination  of  those  elements  that  are  gen- 
erally called  for  in  specifications  for  the  50  per  cent  alloy  ; 
namely,  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  aluminum 
and  silicon. 

In  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  determination  a  method 
is  presented  for  the  necessary  removal  of  the  last  traces  of 
f^.uorine  without  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  method,  as  given,  has  all  of  the  accuracy  of  the  older 
fusion  methods  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  rapid, 
ea.sier  to  handle  and   saves  platinum. 

Some  remarks  are  appended  upon  the  probable  volatiliza- 
tion of  pho.sphorus  from  samples  of  ferrosilicon  kept  nearly 
10  years  in  screw-topped  glass  jars. 

T.  D.  Yensen,  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
carbon  was  not  mentioned,  asked  the  author  whether 
it  is  possible  to  determine  carbon  in  ferrosilicon  with- 
out burning  the  silicon;  direct  combustion  does  not  get 
all  the  carbon.  Mr.  Lowe  replied  that  the  maximum 
carbon  in  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  was  0.20  per  cent 
and  that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  carbon  by 
direct  ignition.  Mixing  the  alloy  with  red  lead  was 
possible  but  disagreeable  and  not  very  accurate. 

"An  Improved  Electro-Analysis  Apparatus"  was 
explained  by  J.  L,  Jones,  metallurgist  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  appa- 
ratus itself  being  exhibited  and  operated.  It  is  a  6- 
and    10-unit   electrically-stirred    electrolytic    apparatus 
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for  quantitative  chemical  analyses,  particularly  in 
non-ferrous  alloys.  The  electrodes  and  beakers  are 
fixed  and  stirring  is  done  by  revolving  tungsten  rods. 
Each  analysis  receives  its  own  current,  graded  by  a 
rheostat  from  0.5  to  6  amperes.  The  volume  of  non- 
ferrous  work  in  many  large  laboratories  is  now  so 
great  that  this  special  type,  used  by  the  Westinghouse 
company,  seems  to  fill  the  need  adequately. 

Electric  Status  of  the  Norwegian  Iron  Industry 

The  Norwegian  iron  industry  was  authoritatively 
reviewed,  especially  from  the  electric  standpoint,  by 
Haakon  Styri,  metallurgist  Hussey-Binns  Steel  Co., 
Charleroi,  Pa.,  in  a  paper,  "The  Electric  Furnace  in  the 
Development  of  the  Norwegian  Iron  Industry."  This 
development  is  briefly  reviewed,  followed  by  a  detailed 
account  of  the  introduction  of  electric  steel  furnaces 
and  electric  pig-iron  furnaces.  The  effect  of  present 
abnormal  war  conditions  on  the  expansion  and  future 
of  the  industry  is  discussed  and  the  commercial  rela- 
tions regarding  supply  of  ore,  fuel  and  steel  scrap  are 
elaborated.  The  development  of  casting,  rolling,  and 
other  manufacturing  plants  is  outlined;  also  the  condi- 
tions controlling  the  present  investment  of  capital  in 
these  industries.  Regret  is  expressed  that  the  govern- 
ment is  favoring  non-electric  plants,  while  private  capi- 
tal is  more  inclined  to  the  development  of  electric 
methods.  More  extended  attention  will  be  given  to  this 
in  a  later  issue. 

The  Society  and  the  Naval  Consulting  Board 

The  society's  share  in  the  work  of  the  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board  was  reported  upon  by  two  members  who 
have  given  most  of  their  time  the  past  summer  to  this 
important  field.  Lawrence  Addicks,  consulting  engi- 
neer. New  York,  has  been  the  board's  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  special  problems  in  connection  with  the 
submarine  board.  Prof.  Joseph  W.  Richards'  duties 
have  been  concerned  with  dealing  with  all  manner  of 
suggestions  offered  the  board  from  every  quarter.  It 
was  impossible  for  obvious  reasons  to  go  into  details, 
but  it  was  emphasized  that  every  suggestion  and  prob- 
lem, whether  apparently  of  weight  or  not,  was  given 
due  consideartion  and  some  of  the  results  arrived  at 
had  been  of  deep  significance. 

The  society's  board  of  directors  reported  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  next  meeting  be  held  in  the  South. 
It  also  announced  that  $2,000  had  been  appropriated 
for  purchasing  Liberty  bonds. 

A  member  of  the  society  who  has  attended  all  of 
the  32  meetings  since  the  founding  in  1902  said  that 
this  one  excelled  every  other  in  point  of  entertainment 
and  perfection  of  management,  especially  as  to  plant 
visitations,  which  were  a  feature.  Thursday  afternoon 
at  least  200  members  and  guests  boarded  a  special 
train  and  were  taken  to  the  American  Zinc  &  Chemical 
Co.'s  plant  at  Langeloth,  Pa.,  where  the  manufacture 
of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  was  inspected.  The  re- 
search laboratory  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.  at  Pittsburgh  and  the  new  laboratory  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  were  also  visited. 

The  World's  Largest  Electric  Steel  Furnace 

The  excursion,  which  wound  up  the  convention,  was 
on  Saturday,  when  a  special  train  took  over  200  to  the 
plants  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  the 
National  Tube  Co.  at  McKeesport  and  the  steel  depart- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at  Duquesne.  Here  the 
largest  electric  furnace  in  the  United  States  was  seen 
in  operation.  A  heat  of  25  tons  was  tapped  for  the 
benefit  of  the  visitors,  while  at  the  same  time  a  75-ton 
basic  open-hearth  was  also  poured.  The  electric  fur- 
nace is  of  the  Heroult  type  and  has  a  capacity  of  20 
tons,  but  has  made  as  high  as  25  to  30  tons.  It  began 
operating  in  November,  1916.  It  requires  175  kw-hr. 
per  ton  of  steel  and  operates  basic  on  hot  metal.  There 
are  three  electrodes  of  12-in.  graphite  and  the  electrode 
consumption  is  now  from  3  to  4  lb.  per  ton  of  steel. 
The  current  is  3-phase  received  at  6600  volts  and  is 
transformed  to  100  volts  at  the  furnace.  Six  heats  are 
made  per  day  of  24  hr.  and  each  heat  averages  about 
2%  hr.  The  steel  produced  by  this  furnace  is  used 
principally    for    small    gun    forgings    required    by    the 


United  States  Government,  also  for  ball  races,  steel 
balls,  etc.  The  furnace  is  a  tilting  one  and  the  ease 
of  its  operation  was  striking. 

At  the  National  Tube  Co.'s  plant,  pig  iron  and 
Bessemer  steel  were  being  made  and  the  visitors  were 
also  show  the  production  of  all  sizes  of  lap  and  butt- 
weld  pipe  up  to  36  in.,  made  in  a  building  covering 
32  acres,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  under 
one  roof. 


Six-Spindle  Head  for  Drilling  Machines 

The  Covington  Multiple  Drill  Co.,  2449  West 
McMicken  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  has  perfected  a  multiple- 
spindle  drilling  head  equipped  with  six  spindles.  It 
may,  however,  be  used  with  any  number  of  spindles 
from  two  to  six,  the  spindle  units  being  readily  at- 
tached or  removed  to  suit  the  work  in  hand.  The 
spindles  are  also  individually  adjustable  throughout, 
having  a  wide  range,  and  when  set  they  are  said  to  be 
absolutely  rigid.  The  attachments  can  be  made  very 
quickly,  as  only  one  conveniently  located  locking  nut 
is  used  for  each  spindle.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  produce  a  machine  of  minimum  weight  and 
maximum  strength,  and  to  carry  out  this  idea  steel 
castings  are  used  for  all  parts  subjected  to  any  strains. 

This  attachment  is  known  as  the  No.  3  multiple  drill 
head  and  is  especially  made  for  back-geared  drilling 
machines  from  22  in.  up.  Spur  gear  drive  is  employed 
by  which,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  flexibility  of  universal 


From  Two  to  Six   Holes  Can   Be  Drilled   at  One 

Time  with  a  Spur  Gear  Driven  Head  for  Drilling 

Machines 

joints  is  obtained  without  attendant  sacrifices  to 
strength  and  excessive  length  of  the  spindle.  The 
spindles  are  also  adjustable  vertically  to  accommodate 
drills  of  various  lengths.  The  drive  is  through  a 
double-ended  key  inserted  in  a  tang  slot  of  the  spindle, 
which  method  affords  a  powerful  balanced  drive  and 
also  makes  the  attachment  a  very  compact  one.  The 
overhang  of  the  auxiliary  spindle  is  only  7  in.  below 
the  end  of  the  main  one.  This  allows  ample  room  for 
handling  work  of  unusual  height  on  the  table  of  the 
drilling  machine.  All  spindles  are  provided  with  ball 
thrust  bearings  to  take  up  the  end  thrust. 


Following  extensive  development  and  prospecting, 
the  Wharton  Steel  Co.,  Wharton,  N.  J.,  has  uncovered 
a  large  vein  of  fine  quality  iron  ore  in  the  Scrub 
Oaks  property.  The  vein  is  about  12  ft.  thick  and 
extends  for  several  miles.  The  company  is  planning 
to  mine  the  ore,  following  the  early  installation  of  the 
necessary  equipment.  The  limestone  quarries  of  the 
Franklin  Lime  Co.,  Hamburg,  have  been  leased  by  the 
company,  which  plans  to  install  new  machinery  to  cost 
about  $50,000  for  increased  operations. 


Alternating  Stress  Experiments  on  Steel 


Unique  British  Machine  Built  Es- 
pecially for  the  Purpose — Re- 
sults of  Tests  on  Very  Mild  Steel 


A  PAPER  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  subject, 
"Alternating  Stress  Exj>eriments  on  Steel,"  was 
recently  presented  before  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  (British)  by  Dr.  William  Mason  of 
the  University  of  Liverpool.  It  has  been  abstracted  by 
the  Engineer,  London,  and  part  of  it  is  reproduced  as 
follows. 

The  author  began  with  a  description  of  a  machine 
especially  built  for  the  purpose.  The  specimens  are 
held  by  square  ends  in  chucks  which  are  supported  by 
gimbals.  They  may  be  subjected  to  torsion  or  bending 
stresses  or  both.  For  the  former  aluminum  levers  are 
attached  rigidly  to  the  chucks.  One  lever  is  coupled  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  machine  and  receives  a  slow  re- 
ciprocating motion  tending  to  rotate  the  specimen  on  an 
axial  line.  The  end  of  the  other  lever  rests  between 
the  ends  of  two  helical  springs  which  resist  movement. 
These  springs  press  against  a  fixed  block  of  exactly 
the  same  width  as  the  head  of  the  lever,  and  not  till 
the  whole  initial  compression  in  them  has  been  bal- 
anced by  the  torque  does  further  compression,  with 
movement  of  the  lever  end,  begin. 

Bending  is  effected  by  axial  extended  levers  project- 
ing from  the  chucks;  "the  bending  movement  given  by 
them  to  the  specimen  is  regulated  by  control  springs 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  described  for  the 
torque." 

In  conducting  a  test  the  control  springs  are  screwed 
up  by  a  calibrated  amount  to  give  the  required  torque, 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  twisting  or  bending  lever  is 
regulated  until  the  end  of  the  measuring  lever,  attached 
to  the  other  end  of  the  specimen,  just  takes  up  the 
initial  load  on  the  springs  and  no  more.  This  adjust- 
ment is  effected  by  observation  of  the  line  of  light 
between  the  ends  of  the  springs  and  the  fixed  block 
referred  to  above.  According  to  the  author  it  is  not 
of  importance  that  the  movement  should  be  measured 
with  much  accuracy,  and  at  a  very  slow  speed  it  is 
allowed  to  vary  slightly  in  order  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  frequent  readjustment.  The  springs,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  have  a  stiffness  of  11  lb.  per  inch 
compression,  and  hence  a  movement  of  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  more  or  less  is  of  little  consequence. 

The  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  measuring  lever,  made 
of  aluminum,  has  been  carefully  estimated  for  a  change 
of  speed  from  2  to  200  cycles  per  minute,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  only  a  little  over  1  per  cent  when  the  torque 
is  140  in. -lb.,  and  the  lift  0.005  in.  It  is  improbable 
that  under  any  circumstances  the  error  exceeded  this 
amount. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  accuracy  of  measurement 
of  torque  applies  to  the  bending  tests.  The  friction  in 
the  only  joint  that  mattered,  a  ball  bearing,  is  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible. 

Apparatus  for  Measurement  of  Strains 

Torsional  strains  are  measured  by  an  arrangement 
of  mirrors  fixed  to  the  specimen  by  bolts  passing  through 
the  holes  in  the  square  ends.  The  specimen  is  held 
horizontally  in  the  machine.  A  mirror  Qi,  whose  plane 
is  vertical,  is  secured  to  one  end  of  the  test-piece,  as 
shown  by  the  illustration;  a  second  vertical  mirror  Q, 
is  carried  by  an  arm  T,  which  is  bolted  to  the  other  end. 
Qi  and  Qt  face  each  other,  and  are  about  2  cm.  apart. 
Both  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  test-piece.  72  is  a 
fixed  mirror  which  is  merely  used  for  convenience  of 
keeping  the  telescope  and  scale  on  the  same  side  of  the 
machine.  The  scale  is  155  cm.  from  Q,.  As  the  speci- 
men is  twisted,  the  mirrors  Qi  and  Q2  alter  their  rela- 
tive inclination;  and  the  range  of  travel  of  the  point  P 
on  the  scale  is  proportional  to  the  total  angle  of  twist 
during  a  cycle  of  stress.  A  similar  arrangement  is 
used  for  bending  deflection. 

The  material  of  the  tests  was  provided  by  the  Com- 


plex stress  Distribution  Committee  of  Section  G  of  the 
British  Association.  It  is  a  dead  mild  steel  of  0.12  per 
cent  carbon.  The  bars  furnished  to  the  author  were  15/16 
in.  square.  A  direct  tension  test  on  a  specimen  turned 
to  0.623  in.  diameter  for  a  gage  length  of  4  in.  gave  a 
yield  point  14.6  tons  per  sq.  in.,  a  maximum  stress  — 

(maximum  load  \      ,  „„  ^  , 
— jr-i I    of  23.5  tons  per  sq.  m.,  and  an  elon- 
area  of  bar      / 

gation  of  35.5  per  cent  in  4  in.  The  torsion  test  on  a 
solid  bar  turned  to  0.372  in.  diameter  gave  a  yield-point 
of  9.90  tons  per  sq.  in.  shear  stress. 

The  behavior  of  the  material  under  repetitions  of 
cycles  of  torsion  of  equal  maximum  torque  in  either 
direction  of  twist  may  be  explained  as  follows:  The 
specimen  was  given  a  number  of  cycles  at  each  of  a 
series  of  low  ranges  of  stress.  Its  elasticity  was,  so 
far  as  could  be  obssrved  by  the  apparatus  for  strain 
measurement,  sensibly  perfect  until  the  range  of  stress 
was  ±  5.50  tons  per  sq.  in.  At  this  stress  the  width  of 
hysteresis  loop  and  the  range  of  twist  showed  slight 
increases;  and  at  ±;  5.62  tons  per  sq.  in.  (calculated 
from  the  torque  by  the  formula  which  assumes  perfect 
elasticity)  it  was  evident  that  an  elastic  limit  for  cyclic 
applications  of  this  stress  had  been  passed.  The  range 
of  torque  was  then  increased  to  give  ±  6.25  tons  per 
sq.  in.  "calculated"  (as  above)  stress;  the  range  of 
twist  now  became  greater  very  rapidly.  After  about 
1%  million  cycles  at  this  range  of  torque  the  range  of 
twist  had  appeared  to  attain  a  maximum  value,  and 
after  a  total  of  about  2^/1  millions  at  this  range  of  torque 
the  piece  cracked.  These  cycles  at  ±  6.25  tons  per  sq. 
in.  were  imposed  at  the  speed  of  200  per  minute  and 
without  stop  or  interruption  of  any  kind. 

Conclusions 

Mild  steel  will  endure  a  very  large  number  of  repe- 
titions of  a  range  stress — considerably  greater  than  the 
range  at  which  the  extra-elastic  strain  appears — that 
induces  a  considerable  range  of  extra-elastic  strain.  The 
range  of  stress  (calculated  on  the  assumption  of  uni- 
formly varying  stress)  which  induces  fracture  is  greater 
for  solid  than  for  hollow  test  specimens. 

The  effect  of  giving  rest  to  a  specimen  in  which  an 
extra-elastic  range  of  strain  has  developed  is  to  reduce 
the  range  of  the  strain.  The  physical  effect  of  the  rest 
appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  hardening  after  strain, 
and  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  recovery  of  elasticity. 
The  author  has  not  observed  in  these  experiments  (with 
equal  -f  and  —  stresses)  any  real  adjustment  of  elastic 
limits  to  range  of  stress. 

There  appears  to  be  a  marked  variation,  with  fre- 
quency of  repetition  of  cycle,  of  the  physical  state  of 
mild  steel  subjected  to  repetition  of  a  higher  range  of 
stress  than  that  consistent  with  unimpaired  elasticity, 
the  mobility  being  greater  than  with  higher  frequency. 

For  the  dead  mild  steel  used  in  this  work  the  range 
of  the  induced  maximum  shear  stress  at  which  the  elas- 
ticity becomes  impaired  is  sensibly  the  same  in  both 
alternating  torsion  and  alternating  bending. 

The  cost  of  the  machine  and  apparatus  used  in  the 
experiments  has  been  defrayed  by  grants  from  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

Discussion 

Several  physicists  and  scientists  discussed  the  paper. 
As  reproduced  by  Engineering  they  were  of  the  follow- 
ing nature: 

R.  G.  Batson  congratulated  Dr.  Mason  on  overcom- 
ing the  many  difficulties  incidental  to  the  construction 
of  a  machine  to  test  material  under  combined  alternat- 
ing bending  and  torsion.  Dr.  Mason  had  followed, 
more  or  less,  on  the  lines  upon  which  Mr.  Bairstow, 
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of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  had  worked  in 
his  researches  in  the  cyclical  variations  of  stress  in 
iron  and  steel.  The  investigation  had  not  afforded  a 
rapid  method  of  determining  the  limiting  range  of 
stresses  in  a  material,  but  it  was  very  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Mason  had  found  Guest's  law  to  hold 
good  for  alternate  bending  and  torsion.  In  published 
results  obtained  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
by  the  use  of  a  method  (suggested  by  Mr.  Bairstow) 
differing  entirely  from  that  employed  by  Dr,  Mason, 
Dr.  Mason's  conclusions,  particularly  in  regard  to 
Guest's  law,  were  confirmed. 

C.  H.  Wingfield  said  it  might  be  of  interest  to  illus- 
trate, by  me«hanical  analogy,  the  fact  that  the  strain 
becomes  less  with  rapid  alternations.  Such  an  analogy 
would  not,  of  course,  represent  all  the  facts;  it  repre- 
sented only  certain  stresses.  He  would  suppose  the 
plasticity  of  the  specimen  under  test  to  be  represented 
by  the  motion  of  a  plunger  in  a  cataract  cylinder.  The 
cataract  cylinder  is  assumed  to  be  full  of  oil  and  its  two 
ends  are  connected  by  a  by-pass  pipe  provided  with  a 
tap.  The  piston  is  connected  by  a  rod  to  a  lever 
mounted  on  one  end  of  a  short  shaft  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  specimen  under  test,  the  other  end  of 
the  specimen  having  mounted  on  it  another  lever  which 
projects  downward,  its  lower  end  engaging  with  a 
spring  device  which  can  be  pulled  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

When  this  latter  device  is  moved  slowly,  the  tap  on 
the  cataract  cylinder  being  partially  closed  so  as  to 
oppose  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  piston,  the 
arrangement  is  representative  of  the  application  of  a 
torsional  stress  on  the  specimen,  and  the  piston  will 
move  a  certain  distance  representing  the  amount  of 
strain.  If  the  speed  of  movement  of  the  spring  device 
to  and  fro  be  increased  there  will  not  be  time  for  so 
much  of  the  oil  to  be  transferred  from  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  other  during  each  application  of  stress, 
and  the  movement  of  the  piston  will  therefore  be  less, 
thus  indicating  a  less  amount  of  strain.  Increasing  the 
speed  still  further,  the  angle  through  which  the  levers 
pass  would  be  again  diminished,  reducing  the  amount  of 
strain  indicated,  exactly  as  the  author  had  found  in 
the  case  of  his  experiments. 

The  mechanical  analogy  failed,  however,  in  not 
showing  why  the  range  diminished  with  a  constant 
amount  of  stress.  The  well-known  reciprocating  test 
machine  by  Captain  Sankey — one  which  acted  by  slow 
motion — showed  distinctly  that  a  specimen  when  twisted 
backward  and  forward  hardened,  as  the  author  had  ex- 
pressed it,  and  became  stiffer  and  more  difficult  to  twist. 
That  was  an  everyday  experience,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  a  bit  of  copper,  when  twisted  backward  and 
forward,  would  become  stiff.  In  the  same  way  it  would 
move  a  less  distance  to  give  the  same  compression  in 
the  spring. 

Nature  of  the  Steel  Used 

Dr.  F.  Rogers,  of  Sheffield,  regarded  as  important 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Mason  had  dealt  with  both  the 
plastic  and  elastic  ranges  of  steel.  At  the  same  time, 
all  were  fairly  convinced  that  in  the  elastic  range  of 
-stress  there  was  also  a  hysteresis  loop,  an  elastic,  or 
recoverable  strain.  One  thing  was  clear  from  Dr. 
Mason's  work  and  that  of  others,  that  as  research  pro- 
ceeded the  stress  at  which  plastic  deformation  began  to 
show  was  lower  and  lower  every  year.  Methods  of  dis- 
covery had  become  finer,  and  he  thought  everyone  would 
agree  that  Mr.  Mason  had  made  a  great  effort,  in  his 
mechanism,  to  meet  all  the  refinements  which,  at  the 
present  time,  could  possibly  be  foreseen,  so  as  to  get  his 
-stresses  well  under  control  and  his  means  of  measuring 
the  strains  accurate. 

In  this  connection  he  would  refer  to  the  author's  re- 
mark that  mild  steel  would  endure  a  very  large  number 
of  repetitions  of  a  range  stress — considerably  greater 
than  the  range  at  which  the  extra-elastic  strain  ap- 
peared— that  induced  a  considerable  range  of  extra- 
elastic  strain.  That  would  be  so  if  the  steel  were  a 
good  one.  The  steel  subjected  to  experiment  was  a 
very  mild  steel,  very  low  in  carbon,  lower,  in  fact,  than 
was  nowadays  commonly  used  except  for  a  very  few 
special  purposes.     The  speaker  was,  incidentally,  inter- 


esteS  in  the  steel  because  it  was  one  of  the  British  As- 
sociation steels  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining for  his  own  committee.  The  result  of  a  tensile 
test  of  the  material,  quoted  in  the  paper  also  established 
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the  fact  that  the  steel  must  have  been  of  good,  tough 
and  mild  quality.  He  would  like,  finally,  to  emphasize 
his  opinion  that  the  machine  used  was  the  right  one 
for  the  work. 

Reply   by  the  Author 

Dr.  Mason  in  replying  to  the  discussion  said  that 
Mr.  Wingfield's  mechanical  analogy,  while  a  good  illus- 
tration, broke  down  at  the  point  perceived  by  that  gen- 
tleman, it  could  not  be  carried  further,  and  was  only 
exact  for  the  effect  of  variation  of  speed;  it  did  not  ac- 
count for  the  contraction  by  strain  at  constant  speed. 
He  had  understood  Dr.  Rogers  to  say  that  the  range 
of  stress  at  which  the  specimen  broke  was,  with  the 
progress  of  time,  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  owing 
to  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  used  and  the 
greater  prolongation  of  the  tests.  The  speaker's  per- 
sonal experience,  however,  reversed  that  conclusion. 
With  a  thousand  million  repetitions  of  stress,  less  than 
5.5  tons  per  sq.  in.  in  torsion,  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  steel;  it  would  be  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning. 

Conservation  of  German  Structural  Steel 

In  the  interests  of  national  defense  instructions  have 
been  issued  by  the  German  Minister  of  Public  Works 
to  limit  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum  and  to  substitute  other  materials  in  building 
construction  where  possible.  The  circular  states  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  exceeding  within  certain  bounds 
the  limits  of  the  maximum  working  stress  which  are  im- 
posed by  the  regulations  in  force  in  Germany,  so  far  as 
they  apply  exclusively  to  war  constructions  designated 
as  such  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  limits  may  be  ex- 
tended to  1200  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  and  even  1500  kg.  per  sq. 
cm.,  but  they  should  never  exceed  1600  kg.  The  other 
official  regulations  will  remain  in  force,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  calculations  of  stability  must  be  rigor- 
ously exact  and  the  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  dimensions. 


A  record  was  made  in  connection  with  the  relining 
of  the  No.  2  furnace  of  the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  at 
Duluth,  Minn.  The  furnace  blew  out  on  Sept.  7  and 
was  blown  in  on  Sept.  22,  the  interval  being  but  15 
days. 
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FOUNDRY  EXHIBIT  AT  BOSTON 

Machinery  and  Iron,  Metal  and  Melting  Equip- 
ment Exhibits  at  the  Recent  Exposition 

Supplementing  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  exhibits 
of  equipment  for  the  foundry  industry  shown  at  the 
foundry  and  machine  exhibition  in  Boston  in  the  week 
of  Sept.  24,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  American  Foundrymen's  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Metals,  may  be  appended  the  following 
statement  of  exhibits  for  which  space  could  not  be 
provided  in  the  issue  of  Oct.  4.  In  that  issue  were 
covered  the  exhibits  of  molding  machines,  sand  blasting 
apparatus,  core  ovens  and  binders,  sand  handling  equip- 
ment, conveying  equipment  and  general  foundry  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  Following  is  the  supplementary  ac- 
count: 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  display  of  machine  tools,  small  tools,  vises, 
saws  and  special  machinery  was  large,  but  only  a  few 
of  the  products  displayed  were  absolutely  new.  One 
entire  hall  was  filled  with  machinery,  much  of  it  in 
operation,  and  in  all  of  the  other  halls  were  to  be 
found  machine  and  tool  exhibits.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions the  products  shown  agreed  with  the  preliminary 
announcements  published  in  The  Iron  Age,  Sept.  20. 

The  Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  had  in 
operation  on  a  Nutter  &  Barnes  machine  a  new  thin 
metal-cutting  saw  which  had  high-speed  teeth  inserted 
in  a  carbon  steel  body.  This  saw  cuts  a  kerf  no  wider 
than  a  solid  blade  saw.  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, showed  a  new  adjustable  hack  saw  frame  with 
a  hard  rubber  pistol  grip  handle  and  the  wing  nut 
under  the  handle  out  of  the  way  but  easily  accessible. 

The  McCroskey  Reamer  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  showed 
two  new  reamers  and  a  new  turret  tool  holder.  Its 
super  adjustable  high-speed  reamer  has  as  its  feature 
the  forward  adjustment  of  the  blades  so  that  a  con- 
siderable length  of  blade  is  available  for  grinding, 
which  can  be  done  without  cutting  into  the  body.  A 
smaller  reamer  than  has  formerly  been  available  is 
found  in  the  Norton  inserted  blade  adjustable  reamer 
in  which  the  blades  are  inserted  on  a  spiral  and  ad- 
justed forward. 

The  Rivett  Lathe  &  Grinder  Co.,  Boston,  showed  a 
new  fully  automatic  radial  grinding  machine  and  the 
Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a  16-in. 
tool  room  engine  lathe  with  taper,  relieving  and  draw- 
in  collet  attachments  and  a  follow  rest.  A  new  machine 
in  the  large  exhibit  of  the  Cincinnati  Pulley  Machinery 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  a  %-in.  drilling  machine  with  a 
built-in  tapping  attachment,  so  designed  that  the  tap- 
ping attachment  can  be  thrown  out,  making  it  a  plain 
drilling  machine.  A  new  design  of  tool  room  drill  press 
was  also  .shown  with  both  swinging  and  revolving 
tables.  A  motor-driven  bench  planer  with  some  un- 
usual safety  features  to  replace  hand  planing  in  the 
pattern  .shop  was  shown  by  J.  D.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

In  air-power  machinery  there  were  several  fine 
exhibits.  One  that  attracted  much  attention  was  the 
compres.sor  of  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago, 
which  supplied  air  to  many  of  the  operating  exhibits. 
This  machine  was  an  angle  compound  short  belt  driven 
air  compressor  with  a  new  design  of  end  rolling  finger 
plate  valves.  This  machine  had  a  capacity  of  445  cu.  ft, 
of  free  air  against  a  terminal  pressure  of  100  lb.  at  a 
speed  of  250  r.p.m.  Another  machine  furnishing  air  for 
pneumatic  machines  and  tools  in  other  exhibits  was 
installed  by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago. 
This  was  a  511-ft.  compound,  short  belt-driven  com- 
pressor of  a  .standard  type.  Yet  another  compres.sor 
in  operation  was  in  the  exhibit  of  the  ('urtis  Pneumatic 
Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis.  The  General  Electric  Co. 
showed  two  sizes  of  cupola  blowers,  motor-driven. 

Other  machinery  exhibits  which  attracted  special 
attention  were  those  of  the  Bilton  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  American  Pipe  Bending  Machine 
Co.,   Boston;    Hill,    Clarke    &    Co.,   Boston;    Warner   & 


Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland;  Beaudry  &  Co.,  Boston;  Norton 
Co.,  Worcester;  Dings  Magnetic  Separator  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Charles  H.  Besly  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Lynd- 
Farquhar  Co.,  Boston;  Gardner  Machine  Co.,  Beloit, 
Wis.;  Bridgeport  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Forbes  &  Myers,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Chase  Tur- 
bine Mfg.  Co.,  Orange,  Mass.;  Divine  Brothers  Co., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Athol  Machine  Co.,  Athol,  Mass., 
which  had  a  display  of  vises  and  machinists'  small  tools. 

Iron,  Metal  and  Melting  Equipment  Exhibits 

As  usual,  the  most  attractive  exhibits  were  to  be 
found  among  the  coke,  pig  iron  and  non-ferrous  metal 
displays.  The  Grand  Hall  was  dominated  by  a  most 
unusual  exhibit  made  by  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Boston.  This  was  a  replica  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment made  of  foundry  coke  with  four  statues  at  the 
corners,  reproducing  the  figure  of  the  Puritan  which  is 
the  company's  trademark.  The  display  of  Solvay  coke 
made  by  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Chicago,  took  the  form 
of  a  giant  hub,  emphasizing  the  thought  that  coke  is 
the  hub  of  the  foundry.  In  the  exhibit  of  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  displayed  what  is  claimed 
to  be  the  greatest  collection  of  pig  iron  specimens  ever 
gathered  together.  Castings  had  been  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  involved  molding  and 
pouring  problems  that  made  many  a  foundry  superin- 
tendent heave  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  had  no  such 
difficult  pieces  to  mold.  Other  attractive  booths  in  the 
Grand  Hall  were  those  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  the  Debevoise-Anderson  Co.,  New  York. 

Elaborateness  marked  the  several  exhibits  of  non- 
ferrous  metals.  The  Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia;  the 
Michigan  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Detroit;  White  & 
Brother,  Inc.,  Philadelphia;  the  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg. 
Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  S.  Birkenstein  &  Sons, 
Chicago,  had  imposing  and  interesting  displays  of 
metals  and  castings.  The  General  Briquetting  Co.,. 
New  York,  and  the  Eastern  Brass  &  Ingot  Co.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  demonstrated  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  process  of  briquetting  scrap,  turnings  and 
borings.  Several  crucible  displays  were  made,  including 
an  imported  crucible  made  in  Japan  from  Ceylon 
graphite  and  foreign  clays,  shown  by  General  Platers 
Supply  Co.,  New  York. 

Cupolas  were  shown  photographically  by  several 
makers  and  there  were  several  exhibits  of  both  crucible 
and  non-crucible  types  of  melting  furnaces  for  non- 
ferrous  metals.  A  new  furnace  in  the  booth  of  the 
Monarch  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  wa? 
of  300-lb.  capacity,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
small  consumer.  The  special  feature  is  a  simplified 
lining. 

A  new  safety  feature  in  connection  with  cupola, 
practice  was  exhibited  by  the  Federal  Foundry  Supply 
Co.,  Cleveland.  The  bottom  doors  of  a  cupola  are  pro- 
vided with  compensating  weights  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  closed.  In  connection  with  this  method  a  col- 
lapsible cupola  bottom  bar  was  shown  which,  beside 
the  collapsible  joint,  has  a  screw  extension  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  shim  up  the  bar.  A  model  of 
the  Ludlum  electric  furnace,  made  by  the  Ludlum  Elec- 
tric Furnace  Corporation,  New  York,  with  charts  of 
analyses  of  products  and  samples  of  castings  made  an 
exhibit  that  drew  favorable  attention. 

Special  Displays 

Of  exhibits  which  come  under  no  general  classifica- 
tion may  be  placed  the  display  of  the  General  Fire 
Extinguisher  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  included  a 
working  exhibit  of  the  sprinkler  head  in  operation,  a 
working  set  of  the  alarm  system  employed  in  connection 
with  the  A.  D.  T,  service,  and  an  exhibit  of  the  Rector 
system   of  gas   heating,   including  a   Hale   gas   mixer. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
showed  no  products  for  sale  but  made  a  comprehensive 
display  of  the  many  safety  features  which  have  been 
developed  in  its  own  plants,  freely  offering  ideas  for 
use  of  the  visiting  plant  managers. 

Structural  features  for  modern  foundries  were 
.shown  by  several  exhibitors,  including  the  G.  Drouve 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Frank  D.  Chase,  Chicago;  David 
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Lupton's  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia;  the  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  Jennison-Wright  Co.,  Toledo. 

This  long  description  does  not  mention  many  other 
worthy  displays.  The  only  moral  that  can  be  drawn 
is  that  every  live  foundryman  misses  an  opportunity  to 
see  at  first  hand  the  developments  of  his  craft  when  he 
misses  a  foundry  convention  and  its  exhibits. 


Record  Exports  of  Tin  Plates — Produc- 
tion in  1916 

The  tin  plate  exports  from  the  United  States  in  the 
two  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1917  and  1916,  under 
war  conditions,  are  remarkable,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  this  product  has  become  a  factor  in 
exports  only  in  the  last  10  years.  The  first  exports  of 
tin  plates  were  20,827  lb.  in  1898.  Commerce  Reports 
publishes  the  following  data: 

Exports  of  tin  plates,  terne  plates  and  taggers'  tin 
reached  their  highest  record  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1917,  with  a  total  of  521,861,390  lb.,  valued  at 
$28,404,433,  against  516,257,473  lb.,  valued  at  $18,703,- 
773,  in  1916,  and  105,899,762  lb.,  valued  at  $3,643,806  in 
1914.  While  the  increase  in  1917  over  1916  was  only 
5,603,917  lb.,  the  increase  in  value  was  $9,700,660. 

American  tin  plate  is  exported  to  75  countries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Canada,  our  best  customer,  took 
133  2/3  million  pounds  in  1917;  Argentina,  51  1/3  mil- 
lion pounds;  Japan,  46 V^  million  pounds;  British  India, 
39  4/5  million  pounds;  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Brazil, 
31  1/5  million  pounds  each;  China,  30%  million  pounds; 
Hongkong,  22%  million  pounds;  United  Kingdom,  19% 
million  pounds;  Italy,  18  3/5  million  pounds;  Straits 
Settlements,  12%  million  pounds;  Uruguay,  11%  mil- 
lion pounds;  France,  10  3/5  million  pounds;  Cuba,  9 
million  pounds;  Mexico,  4  1/3  million  pounds,  and  Rus- 
sia, 4  1/5  million  pounds,  with  lesser  amounts  to  many 
other  countries.  In  addition  to  these  large  exports  to 
foreign  countries,  there  were  shipments  to  Alaska 
aggregating  38,828,357  lb.,  and  to  Hawaii  17,949,296 
lb.  There  were  also  shipped  to  Alaska  tin  manufac- 
tures, chiefly  tin  can  bodies  and  tops,  valued  at 
$3,894,165. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports 
of  tin  plates,  terne  plates  and  taggers'  tin  for  a  series 
of  fiscal  years.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
imports  of  this  commodity  reached  the  highest  record  in 
the  year   in  which   domestic   manufacture  commenced. 

Fiscal  Imports,  Kxports, 

Years  Lb.  Lb. 

1891 1,036,489,074      

1892 422,176,202 

1899 108,484,826  205,910 

1901 117,880,312  1,367,405 

1904 126,909,360  8,107,666 

1906 120,819,732  25,967,137 

1911 95,319,730  70,199,398 

1912 6,613,253  181,899,366 

1914 48,877,947  105,890.762 

1916 1,796,853  516,257,473 

1917 1,370,462  521,861,390 

The  production  of  domestic  tin  plate  began  in  1891, 
during  the  last  six  months  of  which  there  was  produced 
2,236,743  lb.  In  1892,  the  first  full  calendar  year  of  the 
industry,  the  production  reached  42,119,192  lb.  and  in 
1916  it  was  2,766,401,000  lb.  Of  the  production  in  1916, 
2,552,224,000  lb.  was  tin  plates  and  214,177,000  lb.  terne 
plates. 


The  German  Tin-Plate  Industry 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  form  a  syndicate  among 
the  German  tin-plate  manufacturers.  The  old  tin-plate 
syndicate  was  dissolved  in  1914,  but  the  manufacturers 
are  said  to  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
organization  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  thought 
that  a  new  syndicate  will  be  formed,  but  not  until  after 
the  war.  A  large  part  of  the  tin  plates  used  in  Ger- 
many were  formerly  imported  from  England,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  the  German  home  industry  has  now  grown 
so  much  that  it  will  be  able  to  export  large  quantities 
when  normal  conditions  are  restored. 


Automobile  Cylinder  Grinding  Machine 

To  provide  for  the  grinding  of  the  cylinders  of  air- 
craft, automobile  and  motorboat  engines,  the  Hy-Grade 
Machine  Co.,  5606  Curtis  Avenue,  Cleveland,  has  built 
a  vertical  type  of  machine.  As  provision  is  made  for 
passing  the  cylinders  under  the  grinding  spindle  and 
also  for  adjusting  the  spindle  to  travel  around  the  bore 
while  it  is  rotating,  it  is  possible  to  take  care  of  prac- 
tically all  sizes  of  cylinders. 

The  machine  consists  of  three  principal  parts,  the 
vertical  frame  and  table  which  are  cast  in  one  piece, 
the  sliding  plate  upon  which  the  cylinders  are  mounted 
and  a  set  of  supporting  legs.  The  ways  on  the  vertical 
frame  and  the  bottom  surface  of  the  table  are  machined 
and  finished  by  scraping.  The  sliding  plate  on  which 
the  cylinder  is  mounted  operates  on  adjustable  ways 
and  can  be  traversed  the 
full  length  of  the  machine. 
In  this  way  the  different 
cylinders  of  the  engine  can 
be  brought  under  the 
grinding  spindle.  The 
plate  measures  16  x  22  in. 
and  is  2%  in.  thick  and  a 
working  space  measuring 
18  X  22  in.  is  provided  un- 
derneath. 

The  spindle  is  mounted 
in  a  movable  head  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  travel 
around  the  bore  of  the 
cylinder  as  it  rotates  upon 
its  own  axis.  A  belt,  that 
extends  back  through  the 
ways  upon  which  the  mov- 
able body  travels,  drives 
the  spindle.  A  lead  screw 
operated  in  both  directions 
by  bevel  gears  at  the  top 
of  the  frame  raises  or 
lowers  the  movable  head. 
A  rod  with  adjustable 
stops  governing  the  clutch 
between  the  two  bevel 
gears  at  the  top  regulates 
the  feed,  while  the  rotation  of  the  spindle  is  controlled 
by  a  clutch  on  a  spline  shaft  driven  by  spur  gears  at 
the  top  of  the  frame.  The  feed  for  the  grinding  wheel 
is  operated  by  a  worm  with  a  graduated  plate.  The 
spindle,  which  is  16  in.  long,  is  equipped  with  a  double 
row  ball  bearing  and  an  adjustable  bronze  bearing 
equipped  with  a  retainer  to  prevent  leakage  of  oil.  The 
spindle  body,  which  has  a  travel  of  22  in.  on  the  ver- 
tical ways,  is  equipped  with  adjustable  bronze  bearings. 

The  operating  levers  are  concentrated  at  the  front 
of  the  machine  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  and 
counterweights  are  provided,  which  are  relied  upon  to 
relieve  the  working  parts  from  strain  and  wear.  The 
machine  occupies  a  fioor  space  of  28  x  32  in.  and  is 
6  ft.  in  height. 


Cylinders  of  Internal  Com- 
bustion Kng.nes  Are  Mounted 
on  a  Sliding  Plate  and  Suc- 
cessively Brought  into  I'osi- 
tion  for  Grinding 


Burwell  S.  Cutler  Made  Chief  of  Foreign 
Commerce  Bureau 

The  appointment  of  Burwell  S.  Cutler,  of  Buffalo,, 
as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  Oct  5.  Mr.  Cutler,  who  is  well 
known  in  manufacturing  circles  in  western  New  York,, 
went  into  the  bureau  six  months  ago  at  a  nominal 
salary  to  assist  in  putting  the  organization  on  a  thor- 
oughly business  basis.  He  was  made  first  assistant 
chief,  but  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  has 
been  acting  chief. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  born  in  Buffalo  and  finished  his  scho- 
lastic education  at  Lake  Forest  University  and  Har- 
vard. For  15  years  he  has  been  president  of  an  import- 
ant Buffalo  manufacturing  concern  and  has  been  identi- 
fied in  an  official  capacity  with  numerous  business^ 
houses  and  civic  organizations  throughout  New  York- 
State. 


Economical  Production  of  Small  Cores' 


Scientific  Methods  in  the  Core  Room 
— Lowering  Costs  and  Increasing 
Production    and   Accuracy   of   Cores 


BY  R.  E.   KENNEDY 


ALL  factors  of  manufacturing  must  be  governed 
by  ultimate  costs  and  when  applied  to  the  core 
room  may  be  classified  as  the  workers,  the 
materials  and  the  equipment  and  its  arrangement, 
standardization,    recognized    by    manufacturers    as    an 
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Fig.   1 — In  the  flow  of  materials   in  a  core  department  each 

step  should  be  considered  to  establish  the  work  in  the  most 

efficient  manner 


Where  cores  are  necessarily  rather  weak,  longer  hauling 
and  repeated  handling  lead  to  high  loss.  4.  Methods 
of  handling.  Use  of  adequate  transportation  equipment 
over  free  gangways  or  overhead  conveyors  permits  of 
greater  hauling  distances  with  less  breakage. 

Centralization  of  coremaking  can  be  taken  advantage 
of  when  the  cores  are  small  and  the  transportation 
facilities  are  good.  Confining  all  the  coremaking  to 
one  place  reduces  labor  and  floor  space. 

As  in  other  lines  of  manufacturing  the  core  room 
has  the  same  degree  of  adaptability  to  being  laid 
out  for  the  straight-line  flow  of  material  through  the 
department  from  raw  material  to  the  finished  product. 
As  indicated  in  Fig.  1,  all  work  should  progress  through 
the  following  steps,  in  the  order  named:  Sand  storage; 
batch  mixer;  storage  for  batches  of  various  mixes; 
core  bench;  oven;  pasting,  blackening  and  assembling; 
re-drying,  if  necessary,  and  stock  storage. 

The  most  logical  way  to  bring  the  sand  there  is 
to  have  it  shoveled  direct  from  the  cars  into  bins  near 
the  core  room.  If  not  so  located  and  changes  cannot 
be  made,  it  will  have  to  be  handled  by  cars  on  an 
industrial  track,  by  horse  and  wagon,  or  by  wheel- 
barrow. The  core  room  then  should  be  given  its  place 
close  to  the  railroad  siding. 

Some  foundrymen,  realizing  the  necessity  for  having 
sand  mixes  made  as  standard  as  possible,  have  installed 
equipment  for  drying  the  sand.    A  sand  of  absolute  uni- 


essential  feature  of  their  business,  brings 
good  results  to  the  core  room.  The  use 
of  unstandardized  materials,  methods  and 
equipment  in  the  shape  of  varying  core 
sands,  binders,  working  of  core  boxes  and 
use  of  miscellaneous  plates,  leads  to  con- 
stant trouble  and  loss  of  time.  The  use 
of  special  handling  equipment,  like  the 
lifting  truck  and  its  attendant  special 
and  standard  platforms,  has  many  op- 
portunities to  eff'ect  economy  in  the  core 
room. 

Core  Room  Labor 

The  problem  of  labor  in  the  core 
room  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  foundry,  as  regards  the 
selection  and  training  of  workers.  The 
use  of  women  in  the  core  room  has  proved 
satisfactory,  where  conditions  of  cleanli- 
ness, light  and  ventilation  have  been 
given  attention.  In  many  cases  women 
have  given  better  results  than  boys  or 
men,  where  the  work  required  deftness 
and  quickness.  The  necessity  of  provid- 
ing boys  to  do  the  heavy  lifting  and  car- 
rying where  women  were  employed  stim- 
ulated production,  due  to  the  specializa- 
tion of  labor. 

Laying  Out  for  Straight-Line  Flow 
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BOTB.         CARD  MADE   OUT  FOR   TWO    (2)    #4   ffiraLBARROW  LOADS   OF  CORE  3AHB 
MIXTtTRB.    IP    A   LARGER   QUAHTITY    IS   HEEDED  OSB  QaANTITIBS   0? 
MATERIALS    IN   THIS   SAMS   PROOORTIOH. 

raOJ!   SAHD  BIN  BO.    1  OBTAIS  800  LBS  0?  3AKD.    DOMP  IBTO  MDCINC   BOX 

PROM  SAITD  BIS.    HO.    4    OBTAIN   800   LBS   0?   SAND.    DOMP   INTO  MIXING    BOX... 

mnt  SAND  TBROUGH  RIDDLING  MACHrNB  WITH  l/s"   RIDDLE 

ADD  THREE  (»)    QOIBTS   OP  CORE  OIL    (GRIDE  #8)    AND  8  GALLONS   OP  »ATER.. 

RUN   SAND  THKOOCH  MIXING  VACHIHE 

DUM?  PROM  MHIBC  VACHINE    ^ND  SHOVEL    INTO  MIXTURE  BIN  #8 


The  location  of  the  core  room  depends 
on:  \.  The  size  of  cores.  Large  cores 
demand  that  the  location  of  the  core  room 
be  fairly  near  the  point  of  use  of  cores 
in  the  molds.  Small  coremaking  can  be 
centralized.  2.  The  number  of  pounds 
of  cores  used  per  molder  has  a  bear- 
ing   upon    the    distance    from    the    core    room    to    the 
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Fig.  'I — Written  InHtruction  cards  may  be  made  out  for  the  men  doing  the 
mixing.  The  sand  and  bnders  purchased  should  run  true  to  a  standard 
quality.  Then  definite  routiiies  can  be  followed  and  exact  amounts  of  materials 
UHcd  in  making  up  the  core  Hands,  which  wdl  insure  uniform  results  in  cores, 
both  while  green  and  in  the  dry  state 


formity  in  moisture  content  is  necessary  to  begin  with, 
point   of    molding.      '•^.    Strength    of    individual    cores.       and  when  damp  sand  is  used  directly  in  making  mix- 
tures, this  absolute  uniformity  is  not  obtained. 

Dry    sand   occupies   less   space   than   wet   sand.     If 
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10  per  cent  of  water  is  added  to  clean  lake  or  silica 
sand  the  volume  increases  40  per  cent.  This  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  buying  and  making  up 
core  sand  mixtures.  When  adding  binder 
to  sand  of  varying  moisture  content  the 
strength  of  the  resulting  cores  will  be 
different  and  the  number  of  cores  ob- 
tained from  mixing  up  a  wheelbarrow 
load  of  dry  sand  will  be  greater  than 
the  number  obtained  when  starting  with 
a  wheelbarrow  of  damp  sand.  With  dry 
sand  as  a  basis,  binder  and  water  in 
exact  amounts  can  be  added  with  every 
assurance  that  core  sands  of  the  same 
physical  qualities  will  be  turned  out, 
day  after  day. 


shoveled  directly  from  the  floor,  or  the  bins  should  be 
left  open  at  the  front. 

Inefficient  handling  of  raw  material  and  product  in- 
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Mixing  Rooms 

The  mixing  room  of  the  average  foun- 
dry,  if  there   is   one,   should   be   located 
as  directly  as  possible  between  the  sand 
storage   and  core  room,  with  easy  pas- 
sageway for  trucks.     It  is  essential  that 
standard    measuring    instruments    either 
in  the  shape  of  cups,  boxes,  buckets,  or 
barrows    and    riddling    and    mixing   ma- 
chines   be    used.      The    employment    of    uncertain    and 
varying  sized  measures  leads  both  to  excessive  amounts 
of  binders  and  to  the  occasional  lack  of  the  full  amount 
needed. 

Combined  with  the  use  of  these  exact  measurements 
should  go  instruction  cards,  containing  the  necessary 
information  to  obtain  exact  results,  even  though  differ- 
ent men  do  the  mixing.     Such  a  card  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  number  of  cores  per  day  from  the  coremakers 
is  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  binder,  for  if  it 
tends  to  stick  to  the  box  the  maker  cannot  turn  out  as 
many  as  where  a  free  working  material  is  used.  This 
sticking  to  the  box  is  due,  in  many  cases,  to  too  great 
a  percentage  of  binder  and  the  trouble  often  can  be 
eliminated  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  binder. 

Accurate  records  should  be  kept  of  the  costs  per 
ton  of  mixing  the  different  core  sands  and  binder  com- 
binations and  when  these  data  have  been  observed  for 
a  while  the  importance  of  studying  for  cheaper  combi- 
nations will  be  realized.  When  the  costs  of  these  dif- 
ferent mixtures  are  not  known  ah  expensive  sand  often 
is  used  where  a  cheaper  one  would  produce  as  good 
results.  Weekly  summaries  of  the  cost  per  ton  in  labor 
and  materials  used  in  the  production  of  these  different 
grades  of  sand  will  produce  records  for  comparison 
and  lead  to  the  cutting  down  of  core  room  costs. 

Economical  Use  of  Mixing  Machines 

Air  and  electric  riddles  and  small  compounding  mills 
prove  of  value  to  the  core  room  having  even  a  small 
output,  for  the  increased  quality  of  the  sand  mixtures 
goes  far  toward  cheaper  materials  and  labor  costs.  By 
the  use  of  a  compounding  mill  one  foundry  was  able  to 
reduce  its  costs  as  shown  in  the  table  below,  which  gives 
the  results  of  using  a  compounding  mill  where  it  was 
desired  to  use  some  gangway  sand  in  the  mixture  in- 
stead of  all  new  sand. 

Ooniparative   Core  Sand  Mixture  Costs   Whfii    I'sinp: 

Compounding  Mill 

Cost  When  Not  Usiny  Mill 

40  per  cent  or  800  lb.  of  new  molding  sand  at  $1.20  per 

ton $0.48 

40  per  cent  or  800  lb.  new  sharp  sand  at  $0.60  per  ton     0.24 
20  per  cent  or  400  lb.  of  old  core  or  gangway  sand  1  to 

40  per  cent  or  TiO  11).  compound  at  $30  pei-  ton 0.75 

Total    *l-47 

Cont   When   Using  Mill 
20  per  cent  or  400  lb.  of  new  molding  sand  at  $1.20  per 

ton   0.24 

80  per  cent  or  1600  lb.  of  old  core  sand  1  to  80  per  cent 

or  25  lb,  of  compound  at  $30  per  ton. 0.38 

Total    $0.62 

Having  been  mixed,  the  core  sand  is  either  taken 
directly  to  the  core  room  or  shoveled  into  bins  which 
are  temporary  storage  for  the  different  grades  of  sand. 
If  such  bins  are  used  either  they  should  have  sliding 
or  lifting  doors  at  the  bottom,  where  the  sand  can  be 
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Pig.  4 — This  plan  shows  the  steps  taken  to  rearrange  this  core  room  to  give 
the  work  a  better  routing.  The  crossing  and  interfering  of  the  work  wa-*^ 
eliminated  by  erecting  new  benches  and   changing  the  location  of  equipment 


creases  the  cost  of  production.  Even  in  small  plants 
much  can  be  done  to  systematize  the  delivery  of  core 
sand  to  the  benches  and  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  skilled  workers  leaving  their  benches  in  order  to  get 
sand  and  do  mixing.  Crowded  gangways,  littered  with 
core  plates,  riddles,  boards  and  other  trash,  go  far 
toward  making  for  inefficient  delivery  of  materials. 
Rows  of  benches  ranged  back  to  back  with  sufficient 
space  for  a  gangway  between  them  will  allow  the  free 
passage  of  laborers  with  their  wheelbarrows  of  sand, 
rods,  etc.,  to  pass  without  disturbing  the  coremakers,  or 
the  cores  setting  on  stands  by  the  core  benches.  Benches 
with  a  hopper  at  the  back  permit  of  a  larger  volume 
of  sand  being  left  on  the  bench  at  one  time,  without 
its  being  in  the  way  of  the  worker  or  without  having 
him  disturbed  when  it  is  being  delivered  to  his  bench. 

Figs.  3  and  4  show  how  the  core  room  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  was  rearranged  for  the  better 
handling  of  materials  and  permitting  the  flow  of  work 
to  progress  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  coremakers 
placed  their  flnished  plates  of  cores  on  racks  adapted 
to  use  with  an  elevating  truck.  This  type  of  truck 
furnishes  the  means  for  the  continuous  use  of  large 
truck  ovens.  The  use  of  rack  trucks  on  stationary 
tracks  prevents  the  oven  being  used  while  the  cores 
are  being  loaded  into  the  rack  and  when  they  are 
being  removed.  The  continuous  use  of  the  ovens  is  an 
important  factor  where  trucks  are  the  means  for  hold- 
ing the  cores  in  the  oven.     Where  ovens  have  to  stand 
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Fig.    3 — In    this    foundry    core    room    the    raw    and    finished 

product    cros.sed    and    recrossed    several    times,    delaying    the 

work    and    causing    congestion 
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idle  while  their  truck  racks  are  being  loaded  and  un- 
loaded, just  twice  as  much  oven  equipment  as  is  re- 
quired is  being  used.  When  using  steel  racks  in  con- 
nection with  these  elevating  trucks  as  many  racks  as 


Fig.    5 — In    designing    this    pasting    and    assembly    bench    for 

jsmall  cores  provision  was  made  to  enable  the  worker  to  have 

materials  and  plates  located   in  the  most  convenient  position 

possible 

can  be  utilized  are  on  hand.  Some  are  placed  at  the 
«ore  benches  and  are  being  loaded,  while  another  set 
can  be  in  the  oven  with  baking  cores,  with  a  third  set 
with  baked  cores  being  unloaded  at  the  assembly 
benches. 

Where  these  racks  can  be  placed  back  of  the  core- 
maker's  bench  they  will  produce  best  results.  In  a 
foundry  studied  by  the  writer  the  time  wasted  by  the 
coremakers  when  taking  each  plate  to  the  oven 
amounted  to  more  than  an  average  of  two  minutes  per 
plate.  This  two  minutes  loss  on  each  plate  could  have 
been  reduced  to  a  six-minute  loss  on  40  plates  by  using 
the  portable  rack. 

To  insure  oven  work  of  the  highest 
degree  of  uniformity,  ovens  must  be  so 
<;onstructed  that  their  temperature  can 
be  maintained  at  a  constant  point.  They 
must  be  well  insulated  and  as  free  from 
uncontrolled  air  as  possible.  Recording 
thermometers  should  be  installed,  and 
the  thermostat  used  in  connection  with 
the  oven  flues  or  dampers  will  assist  in 
the  obtaining  of  an  even  degree  of  heat 
by  providing  mechanical  means  of 
damper  control. 

In  one  large  core  room  it  was  found 
that  the  best  results  from  a  continuous 
oven  system  for  certain  cores  was  ob- 
tained when  a  temperature  of  525  deg. 
P^ahr.  wa.s  maintained.  P'or  the  ovens 
used  for  baking  cylinder  barrel  cores  a 
temperature  of  500  deg.  Fahr.  main- 
tained for  two  and  one-half  hours  gave 
the  best  results.  A  radiator  foundry 
running  about  .'i5  tons  of  core  sand  a 
day  found  out  when  using  recording 
thermometer  control  that  .'{80  deg.  P'ahr. 
for  the  first  hour  followed  by  two  hours 
■of  steady  heat,  then  three  hours  of  slow 
cooling,  gave  the  best  results.  The  vary- 
ing of  the  temperature  was  obtained  by 
using  forced  draft. 

FiniHhing  and  AsHembling  Cores 

Where  large  numbers  of  cores  are  being  made  the 
"work  of  smoothing,  pasting,  blackening  and  assembling 
<;ore8  can  best  be  divided  into  separate  operations  so 


that  special  workers  each  have  one  or  two  operations 
to  perform. 

If  the  benches  are  arranged  as  in  Fig.  5  so  that  suc- 
cessive operations  can  be  performed  by  workers  sitting 
next  to  eacn  other  or  across  the  bench  from  each  other, 
the  cores  can  be  passed  directly  from  man  to  man, 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  storing  in  trays  and 
carrying  or  hauling  to  the  next  operation.  The  cores 
having  been  finished  and  assembled,  they  can  best  be 
stored  in  trays  or  boxes  or  on  boats,  where  they  can 
be  left  until  wanted  in  the  foundry  and  then  carried  in 
these  same  trays  direct  to  the  molder's  floor,  where 
they  are  wanted. 

Order  and  Stores  Control 

The  method  of  core  routing  and  core  storage  used  by 
the  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  a  large  manufacturer  of  brass 
plumbing  goods,  uses  factory  orders,  Fig.  6,  made  out 
in  duplicate,  which  go  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
core-box  storage.  He  gets  the  desired  box  from  its 
rack  and  places  it  with  the  order  on  a  rack  accessible 
to  the  core  room  foreman.  Rush  orders  and  the  corre- 
sponding boxes  are  immediately  sent  to  the  core  room 
foreman  in  his  office. 

Each  core  has  an  estimated  rate  per  hour,  divided 
into  three  classes.  A,  B  and  C,  according  to  their 
intricacy,  the  most  intricate  being  classed  at  A.  The 
coremakers  are  rated  according  to  their  skill,  as  A,  B 
or  C  class,  and  are  paid  a  corresponding  rate  per  hour, 
which  they  get  without  question,  no  matter  how  much 
they  turn  out. 

If,  as  shown  on  the  sample  card,  Fig.  6,  the  job 
is  scheduled  Class  A,  at  35  cores  per  hour,  or  315  for 
nine  hours'  work,  and  the  coremaker  at  the  end  of  the 
day  has  produced  a  total  of  350  or  35  above  the  sched- 
ule, she  is  paid  11  cents  extra.  This  rate  of  11  cents 
is  paid  for  the  scheduled  number  of  cores  per  hour 
which  are  turned  out  in  excess  of  the  standard  for 
Class  A.  If  the  cores  are  rated  in  Class  B,  the  core- 
maker  is  paid  10  cents  for  each  scheduled  hour's  work 
in  excess  of  the  standard  and.  for  cores  in  Class  C,  9 
cents  is  paid. 

The  foreman  at  the  start  of  work  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  from  his  orders,  lays  out  work  in  ad- 
vance for  the  coremakers.  The  core  boxes  to  be  worked 
are  marked  with  the  coremaker's  number  and  sent  to  a 
station  where  a  workman  gets  ready  the  wires  and 
dryers  needed.     When  the  coremaker  is  ready  to  start 
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Pig.  6 — Exact  orders  to  the  core  room  insure  the  cores  being  readv  for  the 
molder  when  the  f'-undry  Is  scheduled  to  start  molding.  The  back  of  the 
duplicate  order  which  Is  retained  by  the  coremaker  is  used  as  a  memorandum 
to  keep  track  of  the  number  of  cores  he  has  made,  while  the  back  of  the 
original  <-opy  i.s  used  by  the  clerk  as  a  final  record 


on  new  work,  she  obtains  her  duplicate  of  the  work 
order,  obtains  her  box  and  wires,  while  the  dryers  are 
carried  to  her  bench. 
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As  she  finishes  a  plate  of  cores  she  enters  the  num- 
"ber  made  on  the  back  of  her  core  order.  Each  plate 
has  placed  on  it  an  iron  tag  with  the  part  number 
corresponding  to  that  on  the  work  order.  The  green 
cores  are  carried  to  the  ovens  by  a  boy.  The  ovens  are 
charged  by  a  man  who  regulates  the  baking  and  re- 
moves the  cores  to  cooling  racks.  From  the  cooling 
racks  they  are  taken  to  the  benches  where  girls  clean 
and  smooth  them  up  with  graphite.  The  finished  cores 
are  next  taken  to  the  inspecting  and  checking  rack. 
At  this  point  the  inspector  notes  on  the  back  of  the 
original  order  the  date,  the  number  in  the  tray,  the 
rack  and  section  number,  when  it  is  to  be  stored  until 
taken  to  the  foundry,  and  the  tray  number.  The  iron 
tag  which  has  followed  this  plate  of  cores  through  the 
different  operations  is  removed,  and  a  paper  tag  is 
placed  with  the  cores. 

When  the  entire  number  of  cores  have  been  finished 
for  the  order  this  core-order  card  is  placed  in  a  rack 
where  the  laborer  who  takes  the  cores  to  the  molders 
has  access  to  it.  This  man  then  knows  where  to  obtain 
the  needed  cores,  and  as  he  removes  them  to  the  molding 
benches  he  checks  off  on  his  work-order  card  the  num- 
ber of  the  plate  delivered. 

This  system  provides  for  having  the  needed  cores 
on  hand  when  wanted  and  in  a  known  location.  It 
also  provides  against  dispute  between  the  foundry  and 
core  room  as  to  cores  made  and  delivered,  supplies  the 
information  for  the  payment  of  bonus  to  the  workers, 
and  checks  losses  during  the  progress  of  cores  from 
the  makers  to  the  foundry. 

Each  person  has  his  or  her  specified  duty  and  be- 
comes a  specialist  in  that  work.  The  summary  of  the 
flow  of  work  is  as  follows: 

1.  Order  received  at  box  vault. 

2.  Order  and  box  delivered  to  foreman. 

3.  Day's  work  scheduled  by  foreman. 

4.  Wire    and    dryer    man    prepares    boxes    of    wires    and 

dryers, 
o.   Coremaker   has    sand    brought    to    bench    and    receives 
box  and  dryers. 

6.  Green  cores  taken  by  laborer  to  oven. 

7.  Oven-tender  bakes  and  removes  cores  to  cooling  rack. 

8.  Laborer  supplies  girls  who  clean  and  blacken  cores. 

9.  Finished  cores  inspected  and  counted. 

10.  Finished  cores  stored  in  racks  of  numbered  sections. 

11.  Cores  removed  to  foundry  from  storage  rack  by  sjjecial 

laborer  as  they  are  needed  by  molder. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  RATES 


Iron  Ore  Shipments  in  September 

Iron  ore  shipments  from  the  Lake  Superior  region 
in  September  declined  slightly,  the  total  being  9,536,152 
tons,  a  decrease  of  64,634  tons  compared  with  Septem- 
ber, 1916.  The  movement  to  Oct.  1  this  year  shows  a 
decrease  of  2,756,944,  or  5.64  per  cent.  The  totals 
by  ports  are  as  follows: 

September,  September,  To  Oct.  1,  To  Oct.  1, 

1916  1917  1916                1917 

Escanaba    922,517  1,078,531  5,630,994  5,167,722 

Marquette    557,140  509,754  3,026,845  2,408,816 

Ashland     1,255,328  1,199,297  6,051,712  5,625,209 

Superior    1,945,171  2,174,530  9,760,966  10,376.746 

Duluth    3,455,611  3,190,347  16,174,159  15,189,368 

Two  Harbors  ..  .    1,465,019  1,383,693  8,171,974  7.291.845 


9,600,786   9,536,152   48,816,650   46,059,706 
1917  decrease  64,634   2,756,944 

Shipments  from  Duluth  amounted  to  33.45  per  cent, 
compared  with  35.99  per  cent  of  the  total  in  September, 
1916.  Shipments  from  Superior  were  22.81  per  cent  of 
the  total  last  month,  compared  with  20.26  per  cent  in 
September,  1916. 


The  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 
according  to  the  announcement  from  the  office  of  the 
secretary  and  general  manager,  E.  W.  McCuUough,  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, Oct.  17,  18  and  19.  The  registration  is  already 
more  than  50  per  cent  ahead  of  the  largest  previous 
attendance.  The  interest  thus  shown  is  considered  to 
indicate  "the  confidence  of  the  members  in  the  value 
of  co-operation  in  meeting  unusual  conditions  and  solv- 
ing the  many  difficult  problems  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  which  have  confronted  every  one  during  the 
past  year." 


Purchase  of  Steel  for  Shipbuilding  Has  Bearing 
on  the  Case 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — A  proposed  readjustment  of 
the  transcontinental  freight  rates  to  meet  the  situation 
arising  from  the  water  competition  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  was  directed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  some  time  ago,  will  not  be  put  into  effect 
on  Oct.  15  as  originally  planned.  This  case  arose  out 
of  a  petition  of  the  railroads  to  file  extra  low  rates  to 
the  Pacific  coast  on  iron  and  steel,  chiefly  from  Eastern 
points,  without  making  proportionate  reductions  to  in- 
termediate points.  The  case  had  many  varying  trends 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  water  transportation. 
The  final  decision  of  the  commission  was  to  refuse  per- 
mission to  the  roads  to  make  any  lower  rates  to  Pacific 
terminals  than  to  intermediate  points.  This  order  was 
entered  June  30  last,  and  the  roads  were  directed  to 
make  the  proper  changes  in  their  freight  rates  by 
Oct.  15. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  passed  a  law  under  which 
carriers  are  not  permitted  to  file  increases  in  rates 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  commission. 
The  roads  have  filed  their  new  tariffs  under  the  order 
of  June  30,  but  it  appears  that  these  tariffs  will  neces- 
sarily provide  for  increases  in  the  rates  to  Pacific  termi- 
nals. Although  these  rates  are  filed  in  pursuance  of 
the  commission's  intentions,  there  have  been,  even  since, 
some  important  developments  which  make  it  necessary 
to  give  the  freight  question  further  consideration. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  purchase  of  steel  on  the 
coast  for  shipbuilding.  The  commission  has  therefoie 
entered  an  order  postponing  the  effective  date  of  its 
order  of  June  30  and  refusing  to  permit  the  roads  to 
file  their  proposed  tariffs  under  that  order  at  this  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  commission  will  take  up  for 
consideration  the  broader  question  of  the  procedure 
under  the  new  amendment  to  the  law.  A  regulation 
under  this  new  amendment  has  been  issued  by  the 
commission  reading  as  follows: 

Until  Jan.  1,  1920,  no  increased  rate,  fare,  charge, 
or  classification  shall  be  filed  except  after  approval 
thereof  has  been  secured  from  the  commission.  Such 
approval  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be 
given  without  formal  hearing,  and  in  such  case  shall 
not  affect  any  subsequent  proceeding  relative  to  such 
rate,  fare,  charge,  or  classification. 

A  general  hearing  on  this  question  will  be  held 
before  the  commission  on  Oct.  15.  Shippers  and  car- 
riers generally  have  been  invited  on  that  date  to  pre- 
sent their  views.  In  explanation  of  the  new  policy  the 
commission  states  that  the  new  regulation  means  that 
the  approval  of  a  proposed  increased  rate,  fare,  charge, 
or  classification  must  be  secured  before  the  tariff  con- 
taining it  is  filed  with  the  commission  by  the  carrier. 
Requests  for  such  approval  must  be  made  by  applicants 
to  the  commission. 

Cooling  Shell  Forgings 

The  apparatus  for  cooling  shell  forgings  illustrated 
in  The  Iron  Age  of  Sept.  13  is,  it  now  appears,  pro- 
tected by  patents  granted  to  C.  P.  Sandberg  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Authority 
was  given  the  Canada  Cement  Company,  Ltd.,  by  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  under  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  Sandberg  concern  waived  royalty  or  payment  in  the 
manufacture  of  shells  for  the  British  Government  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war.  As  will  be  recalled,  the  ap- 
paratus provided  for  the  delivery  of  compressed  air 
through  numerous  orifices  in  pipes  inside  and  outside 
of  the  hot  forging,  thus  to  increase  the  production,  while 
maintaining  satisfactory  physical  characteristics. 


To  provide  technically  trained  men  in  the  automo- 
bile industry,  especially  for  automobile  service  stations 
throughout  the  country,  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  is 
opening  a  technical  service  training  school,  open  to 
men  who  have  had  any  automobile  experience.  Every 
man  accepted  for  the  school  will  be  paid  while  being 
taught. 
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STEEL  MAKING  IN  JAPAN 

Capacity  Is  Being  Rapidly  Increased — New  Com- 
panies Organized 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — Official  reports  have  been 
received  here  to  the  effect  that  Japan  is  largely  in- 
creasing her  iron  and  steel  output.  How  far  this  is 
due  to  the  export  restrictions  now  being  imposed  by 
the  United  States  is  not  known.  The  report,  however, 
coming  from  the  American  Consul  General  at  Yoko- 
hama is  very  timely.  Among  other  things  the  Consul 
General  said: 

"Projects  for  two  new  steel  factories  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yokohama  are  reported  by  the  Japan  Advertiser. 
The  Asano  Steel  Works  is  projected  by  Soichiro  Asano, 
and  the  other  plant  is  that  of  the  Japan  Steel  Pipe 
Factory.  Mr.  Asano  is  the  president  of  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Eaisha  and  the  founder  of  the  Asano  Shipbuilding  Co. 
His  shipyards.  estabMshed  only  10  months  ago,  are  now 
operating  at  full  capacity.  The  Mitsubushi  Engine  & 
Iron  Works,  Nagasaki,  and  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard 
Co.,  Kobe,  also  have  found  it  imperative  to  be  able  to 
produce  their  own  steel.  Ryozo  Asano,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  and  son  of  Soichiro 
Asano,  has  sailed  for  the  United  States,  where  he  will 
investigate  the  steel  industry  and  make  purchases  of 
the  latest  steel-producing  equipment. 

"Regarding  the  new  Asano  Steel  Works,  Mr,  Kato, 
managing  director  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Asano 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  is  quoted  by  the  Advertiser  as  stating 
that  the  independence  of  the  supply  of  steel  has  much 
to  do  with  the  independence  of  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try of  Japan. 

"The  Japan  Steel  Pipe  Factory,  which  will  soon  be 
established  near  Yokohama,  has  purchased  mining 
rights  in  Nara  and  Fukushima  prefectures  with  the 
object  of  getting  ores.  The  Japan  Steel  Co.  at  Muro- 
ran,  in  the  Hokkaido,  the  largest  steel  company  in 
Japan,  is  to  double  its  capital  of  $7,477,500,  according 
to  the  Advertiser. 

"The  Japan  Chronicle  states  that  several  projects 
have  been  launched  in  that  country  for  establishing 
iron  works.  The  Tokai  Kogyo  Kaisha,  recently  estab- 
lished, has  bought  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  a 
suburb  of  Wakamatsu,  where  workshops  are  being 
erected. 

"Another  iron-manufacturing  company  in  course  of 
flotation  is  the  Fuji  Seiko  Kaisha,  with  a  capital  of 
$2,991,000.  The  Nippon  Kotetsu  Kaisha  also  recently 
invited  subscriptions  from  the  public  to  its  capital  of 
$498,500.  There  is,  besides,  the  gigantic  project  of  the 
Kuhara  family  of  Osaka,  with  a  capital  of  $4,985,000. 
Mr.  Yasukawa,  a  well-known  mine  owner  of  Kyushu, 
has  acquired  an  iron  mine  in  China,  and  is  arranging 
to  establish  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $4,985,000  for 
the  purpo.se  of  exploiting  it.  The  Toyo  Seitetsu  Kaisha 
has  lately  increased  its  capital  to  $14,955,000,  and  has 
bought  an  extensive  site  in  Kyushu  for  new  work- 
shops, the  building  of  which  will  be  commenced  in 
April  next.  When  these  new  factories  have  been  com- 
pleted the  company  will  be  able  to  produce  170,000  tons 
of  pi(f  iron  a  year." 


Contracts  for  Wharves  at  Ojibway 

The  Great  Lakes  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada, 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  wharves,  slips  and  dredging  in  con- 
nection with  the  steel  plant  to  be  erected  for  the  Cana- 
dian Steel  Corporation,  Ojibway,  Ont.,  which  has  some 
2600  acres  on  the  Detroit  River.  The  slips  will  be  2100 
feet  long  by  250  feet  wide.  The  Canadian  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  asking  for  tenders  for  150  houses  to  be 
built  to  accommodate  the  workmen.  All  construction 
work  on  the  plant  is  to  be  rushed,  as  the  corporation 
desires  to  turn  out  shipbuilding  plates  to  help  the  Allied 
governments. 

[The  above   interesting  statement  comes  from  Ca- 

nadiaii       The  Canadian  Steel  Corporation  is  a 

subsi':  'he    United    States    Steel    fJorpnrntion. — 

EniTOK.j 


Electric  Welding  Plant  Acquired 

As  a  step  in  the  litigation  growing  out  of  the  pat- 
ents on  the  electric  welding  process,  a  large  number 
of  manufacturers  and  users  of  electric  welding  equip- 
ment have  purchased  the  plant  of  the  National  Elec- 
tric Welder  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio.  The  electric  spot 
welding  process  is  controlled  by  the  Thomson  Electric 
Welding  Co.,  Boston,  which  claims  the  right  to  charge 
a  royalty  for  the  use  of  the  process.  The  Thomson 
company,  it  is  claimed,  also  fixes  the  price  which  the 
lessees  of  spot  welding  machines  must  pay.  Manufac- 
turers and  users  of  spot  welding  machines  formed  an 
organization  to  fight  the  Thomson  patents  in  the  courts 
and  recently  secured  an  option  on  the  National  plant. 

The  Thomson  company  brought  suit  in  the  Federal 
court  at  Cleveland  to  enjoin  the  consummation  of  the 
deal  to  purchase  the  Warren  plant,  alleging  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  its  licensing  system  and  invalidate  its  patent. 
The  complaint  alleges  that  the  National  Electric  Welder 
Co.  was  one  of  the  licensees  and  that  the  defendants 
were  endeavoring  to  induce  it  to  violate  its  contract. 
The  defendants  denied  this  in  their  answer,  but  ad- 
mitted their  intention  to  contest  the  validity  of  the 
patent  on  the  ground  that  F.  P.  McBerty,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  National  Electric  Welder  Co., 
invented  the  electric  spot  welding  process  in  1901  and 
put  it  into  practical  operation  two  years  before  its  dis- 
covery by  anybody  else. 

Judge  Westenhaver  in  the  Federal  court  in  Cleve- 
land heard  the  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction  and 
overruled  that  part  of  it  asking  for  an  injunction 
against  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  Warren  plant, 
but  restrained  the  National  Electric  Welder  Co.  from 
violating  its  license  agreement  and  also  the  other  de- 
fendants from  inducing  it  to  violate  the  agreement, 
at  least  until  the  merits  of  the  suit  are  passed  on.  It 
is  expected  that  the  basic  issue  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  Thomson  patent  will  be  decided  soon  either  in 
Cleveland  or  in  Boston,  where  suits  somewhat  similar 
are  pending. 

The  officers  of  the  new  Federal  Machine  &  Welder 
Co.,  formed  to  purchase  the  National  plant,  are  T.  H. 
Kane,  president;  Henry  C.  Milligan,  vice-president,  and 
T.  M.  Seymour,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Revised  List  of  Articles  Not  to  Be  Exported 

Washington,  Oct.  8. — The  necessity  for  conserving 
articles  useful  for  war  purposes,  the  supply  of  which 
is  limited,  has  induced  the  Exports  Administrative 
Board  to  prepare  a  revised  list  of  commodities  of  this 
class,  the  exportation  of  which  is  practically  prohibited. 
Export  licenses  may  be  granted,  however,  for  the  above 
articles  when  destined  for  actual  war  purposes,  or  when 
they  will  directly  contribute  thereto;  and  in  certain 
unusual  cases  when  such  exports  will  contribute  directly 
to  the  immediate  production  of  important  commodities 
required  by  the  United  States;  and  also  in  certain 
other  cases  where  the  articles  may  be  exported  in  lim- 
ited quantities  without  detriment  to  this  country. 
The  list  includes  the  following: 

Boiler  tubes  (iron  and  steel),  boring  mills,  vertical,  42-in. 
;in(l  larger,  chrome  nickel  steel. 

Perromanganese,  ferrosilicon,  ferrovanadium,  glycerin, 
iron  and  steel  plates,  including  ship,  boiler,  tank,  and  other 
Iron  and  steel  plates  %  in.  thick  and  heavier  and  wider  than 
«  in.,  whether  plain  or  fabricated,  lathes  with  30-in.  swing 
and  larger. 

Oil-well  casing,  pig  iron,  planers,  metal  working,  36-in. 
wide  and  larger. 

Scrap  iron,  scrap  steel,  searchlights  and  generators  (suited 
for  Army  and  Navy  use),  splegeleisen,  steel  billets,  steel 
blooms,  steel  ingots,  steel  sheet  bars,  steel  slabs,  tin  plate, 
toluol,  tungsten. 

Applications  may  be  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Export 
Licenses,  1435  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
at  its  branch  offices  or  agencies  at  other  points. 


The  Westinghouse  Pacific  Coast  Brake  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  has  removed  its  offices  from  the  Pacific 
Building  to  the  now  Southern  Pacific  Building  on 
Market  Street. 


The  Two  Roll  Straighteners  at  Ends  of  Cooling  Beds 


Another  New  Bar  Mill  at  Youngstown 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Starts 
Its  New  12-in.  Mill  at  Struthers, 
Ohio— One  of  Unusually  Heavy  Type 


THE  new  12-in.  merchant  bar  mill  at  the  plant  of 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Struthers, 
Ohio,  was  put  in  operation  on  Sept.  4.  It  was 
built  by  the  Morgan  Construction  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  is  designed  to  take  billets  of  1%  x  1%-in.  to 
3  X  3-in.  sections  in  30-ft.  lengths,  and  reduce  them 
to  finishing  sections  of  %  to  2-in.  rounds  and  squares, 
1%  to  4% -in.  flats  and  angles  up  to  3  x  3  in.,  with 
a  capacity  under  normal  conditions  of  10,000  tons  per 
month  of  average  sections.  Adjoining  the  12-in.  mill  is 
the  9-in.  mill,  also  built  by  the  Morgan  Construction 
Co.,  a  description  of  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  April  5,  1917.  Both  the  9-in.  and  the  12-in.  mills 
are  served  from  a  common  billet  yard,  and  use  a 
common  warehouse  for  stock  purposes. 

The  billet  yard  at  the  north  end  of  the  mill  is  90  ft. 
wide  and  594  ft.  long.  It  is  served  by  one  15-ton  double- 
hook  crane  and  two  standard  gage  tracks  for  unloading 


material.  In  its  east  end  is  located  the  roll  shop. 
The  warehouse  at  the  south  end  is  100  ft.  wide  and  396 
ft.  long  and  is  served  with  one  15-ton  double  hook 
crane  and  has  a  75-ton  capacity  platform  scale  40  ft. 
long  and  four  depressed  tracks  for  loading  material 
from  stock.  The  12-in.  mill  building  is  100  ft.  wide  x 
1150  ft.  long.  One  15-ton  single-hook  crane  serves 
the  mill,  and  one  15-ton  double-hook  crane  is  used  for 
stock  handling.  The  buildings  are  of  steel  construction, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  billet  yard  have  the 
Pond  type  roof,  with  swinging  windows  of  steel  sash 
and  operating  device. 

A  charging  conveyor  82  ft.  long  carries  the  billets 
from  the  skids  in  the  billet  yard  to  a  30  x  30-ft.  Morgan 
continuous  heating  furnace,  from  which  they  are  dis- 
charged to  the  roughing  mill  by  means  of  a  Hawthorne 
twist  push-out.  The  furnace  uses  as  fuel  coke  oven  gas 
from  the  East  Youngstown  coke  plant. 


Billets  rhareed  In  the  far  end  of  the  contlnuou.s  heating  furnace  are  discharged  by  the  push-out  shown  at  the  1 
"       ^^flrst  roughing  stpnd  mav  be  seen  at  tli^  right.     Coke  oven  ga.s  is  used  and  the  gas  boosters  are  shown 
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The  roughing  mill  is  a  five-stand  continuous  train  of 
14-in.  rolls,  with  an  electrically  driven  dividing  shear 
placed  midway  between  the  No.  2  and  No.  3  stands. 
The  four-stand  12-in.  finishing  mill  is  made  up  of  two 
trains  arranged  in  pairs  of  two  stands  each,  placed  in 
a  staggered  position  to  one  side  and  in  front  of  the 
roughing  mill.  These  roughing  and  finishing  trains 
are  driven  by  a  Nordberg  44  x  50-in.  uniflow  engine  of 
the  poppet  valve  type,  running  from  65  to  100  r.p.m. 
and  developing  up  to  2100  brake  hp.  A  description  of 
this  engine  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  of  July  20,  1916. 

The  cooling  bed  is  300  ft.  long,  and  is  of  the  double 
universal  type.  Located  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  and 
on  each  side  are  the  roll  straighteners  of  special  design, 
having  all  driving  gears  mounted  in  oil-tight  dust- 
proof  housings,  and  without  gears  on  the  ends  of  the 
straightener  rolls.  Beyond  the  straighteners  are  located 
the  300-ft.  long  front  shear  tables,  bar  shears,  75  ft. 
back  shear  tables  and  scales,  where  the  material  is 
sheared  to  desired  lengths  and  weighed  bsfore  shipping 
or   stocking.      A    scrap   shear   is   located   near   the   mill 


MANGANESE   ORES   OF   VIRGINIA 


Character    of   the    Deposits    in    the    Appalachian 

Mountain  and  Other  Districts 

BY    MARSHALL    HANEY* 

MANGANESE  ores  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  States,  but  only  a  few  localities  are  of  im- 
portance, and  the  manganese  mining  industry,  never 
considerable,  had  been  on  the  decline  for  a  number  of 
years  up  to  the  impetus  given  by  the  European  war  and 
the  greater  impetus  since  our  country  has  gone  to  war. 
Domestic  ores  are  of  much  lower  grade  than  the 
imported  ores,  and  generally  require  washing  and  sort- 
ing in  order  to  make  them  marketable.  The  domestic 
demand  for  the  higher  grade  ores  has  been  supplied 
largely  from  Russia,  India,  Brazil  and  Cuba.  Man- 
ganese deposits  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  States  from 
Vermont  to  Alabama  and  among  these  States  Georgia 
and  Virginia  have  led  in  production. 


The   roughlriK   ;iii<l    flniHliii.t.-    nulls   .Iriv.n    l..\    :i    Xordlicij;   unillovv  engine.     The  heating  furnace  may  be  seen  in  the  background 


end  and  at  the  .side  of  the  cooling  bed,  while  at  the 
.south  end  of  the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  back  shear 
table  and  scales  is  located  a  cross  roll  straightener  for 
straightening  rounds. 

Electric  current  for  operating  the  transfer  tables, 
cooling  bed,  etc.,  is  generated  at  the  rod  and  wire 
power  house.  All  control  apparatus  for  operating  the 
motors  in  this  mill  is  concentrated  in  two  control  houses 
centrally  located  with  respect  to  the  motors.  Power 
from  the  main  generating  station  is  fed  into  busses 
within  the  control  houses.  Each  control  panel  has  its 
individual  connection  to  the  bus.  All  wiring  from  the 
control  houses  to  the  motors  is  carried  in  fiber  ducts, 
laid  in  concrete  beneath  the  floor. 


Safety  in  cutlery  grinding  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  by  Karl  li.  Morgan,  safety  engineer, 
Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  it  has  been 
printed  for  distribution  by  that  company  in  a  little 
illustrated  pamphlet. 


Virginia  has  two  distinct  districts — the  James  River 
area  in  the  Piedmont  region  and  the  Appalachian 
Valley  area.  The  beginning  of  manganese  mining  in 
Virginia  and  probably  in  the  United  States  was  in 
1857,  when  100  tons  of  ore  was  reported  taken  from  the 
lands  of  Joshua  Robertson,  about  five  miles  from 
Waynesboro,  Augusta  County,  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley. In  1868  and  1869  about  5000  tons  of  manganese  ore 
was  mined  near  Warminster,  Nelson  County,  which 
really  marked  the  beginning  of  systematic  mining  of 
manganese  in  that  State.  Virginia  has  more  known  de- 
posits of  manganese,  extending  over  a  large  territory 
and  more  localities  have  been  worked  with  a  larger 
manganese  production  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  ores  are  usually  found  embedded  in  the 
mantle  of  residual  clays  overlying  the  rocks  from  which 
the  clays  have  been  removed  by  the  usual  process  of 
decay.  The  ore  is  distributed  through  the  clays  in  an 
irregular  manner  in  the  form  of  pockets  or  lenticular 
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masses,  rarely  as  distinct  beds ;  as  veinlets  and  stringers 
cutting  the  clays  in  all  directions;  as  single  nodules  or 
concretionary  masses  assembled  in  the  clays,  and  as 
small  decimated  grains  scattered  through  the  clays. 

Both  in  the  Piedmont  and  Valley  regions  the  ores 
distributed  through  the  clays  conform  in  a  general  way 
to  the  bedding  of  the  inclosing  clays  and  the  ores  cut 
the  clays  in  all  directions.  The  pockets  show  much 
variation  in  size  and  number,  ranging  from  small 
nests  to  bodies  yielding  many  tons  of  ore.  They  are 
rarely  composed  of 
solid  ore,  free  from 
clay,  but  the  ore 
forms  thickly 
studded  nodules  in 
the  clays.  The  pro- 
portions of  ore  and 
clay  vary  greatly. 

Only  the  oxides  of 
manganese  occur  in 
Virginia  and  of 
these  pyrolusite  and 
psilomelane  greatly 
predominate.       The 


Appeal  to  Farmers  to  Collect  Scrap 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — Farmers  are  being  urged  to 
participate  in  the  profits  derived  from  scrap.  The  pres- 
ent situation  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  farm- 
ers generally  and  of  all  others  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  accumulate  scrap  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  The  Survey  claims  that  even  at  the  recently 
fixed  prices  of  iron  and  steel  it  should  be  possible  for 
most  farmers  to  reap  an  overlooked  profit  through  the 

sale  of  old  iron  and 
steel  scattered  about 
their  premises;  that 
the  saving  of  such 
old  scrap  metal  will 
help  to  meet  the 
present  serious  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply 
of  iron  and  steel; 
that  the  use  of  the 
old  metal  will  ac- 
complish savings  in 
coke  which  is  now 
to    be    had    only    at 


Views  Above  and  Underneath  the  Double  Univer.sal  Cooling  Beds  and  the  Shears,  Bar  Filers,  etc. 


oxides  occur  in  varying  proportions.  The  ore  is 
usually  partly  or  entirely  crystalline,  of  a  dark  steel 
blue  color,  and  of  the  nodulose  type  which  nearly  always 
displays  the  complete  or  partial  layers  of  concentric 
structure  or  concretionary  masses. 

The  rocks  in  the  Piedmont  region  are  schists, 
gneisses  and  granites.  They  are  derived  in  part  from 
the  original  sedimentary,  and  in  part  from  igneous 
masses  by  metamorphism.  Workable  deposits  of  man- 
ganese are  found  in  the  following  counties  in  Virginia: 
Albemarle,  Amherst,  Buckingham,  Appomattox,  Camp- 
bell, Nelson,  Pittsylvania  and  Spottsylvania.  Some  of 
the  mines  in  these  counties  have  been  worked  for  many 
years  and  have  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  manganese. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  or  Valley  region  includes 
all  the  counties  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley.  This  region  is  the  chief 
source  of  manganese  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  principal  belt  in  this  region  lies 
along  the  western  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley.  This  belt  has  a  length  of  .300  miles 
in  Virginia  and  workable  deposits  have  been  found  in 
the  12  counties  bordering  on  the  western  base  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Along  this  belt  are  found  the  large  bodies 
of  iron  ore  which  are  associated  with  the  so-called 
Potsdam  or  formation  No.  1  of  Rodgers,  and  the  ores 
of  manganese  are  associated  more  or  less  with  those  of 
iron. 

Since  the  European  war  began  many  new  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  Virginia  and  have  been  developed 
into  productive  property,  and  other  promising  deposits 
wait  for  capital  to  take  hold  of  them. 


unprecedented  prices;  that  the  delivery  of  the  old  iron 
and  steel  at  foundries  far  from  iron  mines  and  big  steel 
centers  will  correspondingly  relieve  the  excessive  strain 
on  the  mines,  some  of  the  furnaces,  and  the  railroad 
and  boat  traffic  in  the  coke  and  iron  producing  districts. 
In  the  northeastern  States  scrap  metals  have  long 
been  more  or  less  fully  taken  care  of,  mainly  by  the 
ubiquitous  junk  man,  and  along  most  railroads  and 
a'  out  most  industrial  plants  they  are  now  salvaged 
systematically.  However,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States  little  attention  is  given  to  saving  the  old 
metal  scattered  about  the  industrial  plants  of  the 
farmers,  where  abandoned  binders,  plows,  mowers, 
rakes,  etc.,  decorate  the  fence  corners  and  roadsides, 
and  discarded  stoves,  pumps,  pipe,  and  small  utensils 
rust  about  in  the  barns  and  sheds. 


Life  Insurance  for  Shepard  Employees 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane 
&  Hoist  Co.,  Montour  P"'alls,  N.  Y.,  has  requested  that 
the  company's  next  quarterly  bonus  announcement  be 
deferred  until  a  plan  for  life  insurance  for  all  em- 
ployees six  months  in  the  company's  employ  can  be  in- 
cluded. It  is  expected  that  the  quarterly  bonus  will  be 
continued  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  previous  quar- 
ter, and  that  in  addition  the  insurance  plan  will  provide 
for  payment  of  wages  to  heirs  for  a  period  of  one  year 
after  the  death  of  an  employee.  Employees  entering 
the  company's  service  after  the  inception  of  the  insur- 
ance plan  will  be  subject  to  a  medical  examination.  A 
reserve  of  $10,000  was  set  aside  to  finance  the  insurance. 


Electric  Pig  Iron  in  War  Times' 

Low  Phosphorus  Iron  from  Steel 
Scrap  in  Canada — Use  of  Iron  Ore 
Direct  or  Ore  and  Steel  Scrap  Mixed 

BY   ROBERT   TURN  BULL 


THE  abnormally  high  prices  which  are  at  present 
being  paid  for  iron  and  steel  products  and  which 
have  been  ruling  for  the  last  18  months  have  seem- 
ingly failed  to  stimulate  or  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron  from  ore  in  the  electric  furnace.  Although 
from  $50  to  $80  per  ton  is  now  being  paid  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  pig  iron,  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tric pig  iron  from  ore,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
outside  of  Sweden  and  Norway  this  method  of  making 
iron  in  the  electric  furnace  is  practically  nil.  That  pig 
iron  could  be  made  from  ore  electrically  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  a  handsome 
profit,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  prospective  manu- 
facturer and  one  of  the  most  serious  is  the  shortage  of 
power. 

In  the  early  part  of  1906,  when  the  smelting  of  pig- 
iron  in  the  electric  furnace  was  undertaken  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  the  report  issued  some  time  af- 
terward claimed  that  the  results  of  the  experiments 
had  proved  that  four  tons  of  pig  iron  could  be  produced 
per  horse-power  year;  in  other  words,  this  amount  of 
iron  could  be  produced  with  an  expenditure  of  about 
1650  kw.  hr.,  whereas  the  present  Swedish  practice, 
where  large  furnaces  are  used,  shows  that  from  2500 
to  3000  kw.  hr.  is  required  to  produce  one  gross  ton  of 
gray  iron. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  made  some  experiments 
with  a  single-phase  furnace  using  about  650  kw.,  the 
ore  used  being  hematite,  containing  from  50  to  52  per 
cent  metallic  iron.  This  furnace  was  operated  for  sev- 
eral weeks  and  the  expenditure  of  energy  per  gross  ton 
of  pig  iron  produced  was  2300  to  2400  kw.  hr.  It  will 
therefore  readily  be  seen  that  to  produce  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  iron  in  the  electric  furnace,  large 
amounts  of  power  will  be  necessary,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  such  an  enterprise  could  only  be  op- 
erated under  existing  conditions,  which  are  liable  to 
change  at  any  moment,  has  no  doubt  deterred  investors 
from  risking  the  capital  necessary  for  such  an  under- 
taking. 

The  writer's  own  experience  has  not  gone  to  show 
that  any  advantage  has  been  gained  either  by  lowering 
the  expenditure  of  power  or  decreasing  the  gross  cost 
of  the  product  by  the  use  of  the  shaft  furnace,  such  as 
is  used  in  Sweden,  for,  unless  the  gases  are  utilized,  the 
shaft  furnace  becomes  a  complicated,  expensive  and  un- 
necessary piece  of  apparatus.  A  well-designed  ordi- 
nary electric  smelting  furnace,  with  partial  roof  and 
automatic  charging  from  overhead  hoppers,  will  pro- 
duce a  cheaper  pig  than  the  shaft  furnace,  and  the 
first  cost  of  plant  would  be  considerably  less. 

Pig  Iron  from  Scrap  Steel 

With  the  war,  however,  a  new  indu.stry  has  been 
created  for  the  electric  furnace,  which,  owing  to  its 
practically  low  initial  cost  in  plant  and  low  power 
consumption,  bids  fair  to  become  very  popular.  This  is 
the  production  of  pig  iron  from  shell  turnings  and 
.shell  scrap. 

As  the  specifications  for  sU^el  to  he  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shells  call  for  low  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur, it  is  possible  in  the  electric  furnace  to  produce 
a  low  phosphorus  pig  iron  from  such  scrap  at  a  figure 
which,  given  the  present  selling  price  of  low  phosphorus 
pig  iron,  yields  a  handsome  profit,  while  very  little  re- 
fining is  necessary.  Any  type  of  steel  furnace  can  be 
used  for  this  process,  and  it  is  not  even  necessary  to 
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have  a  furnace  of  the  tilting  type  when  little  refining 
has  to  be  done,  as  by  special  manipulation  of  the  slag 
in  the  furnace  a  certain  amount  of  phosphorus  can  be 
removed  and  sulphur  is  always  to  some  extent  elimi- 
nated by  the  basic  slag  employed. 

The  possibility  of  this  process  was  first  brought  to 
the  writer's  attention  in  the  fall  of  1916,  and  experi- 
ments were  immediately  undertaken  in  a  small  furnace 
at  Orillia,  Ontario.  These  experiments  having  proved 
the  process  to  be  a  feasible  one,  a  new  single-phase  fur- 
nace was  built  and  has  been  in  successful  operation 
since  January  of  the  present  year.  From  6  to  7  tons 
of  low  phosphorus  pig  iron  is  being  produced  per  24  hr., 
the  amount  of  power  used  on  the  furnace  being  about 
250  kw. 

Furnaces  for  this  work  have  since  been  installed  at 
St.  Catharines  and  Collingwood,  Ontario,  also  at  Sha- 
winigan  Falls,  Quebec,  and  a  number  of  furnaces  are 
now  operating  in  the  United  States. 

At  St.  Catharines  the  furnace  is  of  6-ton  capacity, 
3-phase,  operated  by  Packard  transformers  of  1200  kw., 
but  only  700  kw.  is  being  used  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  power.  The  daily  output  is 
about  20  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  will 
attain  35  gross  tons  with  the  full  power  of  1200  kw. 

Details   of   the   Process 

The  operation  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
making  of  steel  in  the  electric  furnace,  the  refining 
process  for  the  elimination  of  phosphorus  being  some- 
what different.  The  charge  consists  of  shell  turnings, 
the  necessary  carbon  base,  which  may  be  charcoal,  coke 
or  coal,  ferrosilicon  and  lime.  Manganese  is  not  added, 
as  care  is  taken  in  the  process  to  conserve  the  man- 
ganese already  contained  in  the  turnings.  The  fur- 
nace is  of  the  fixed  type,  with  a  carbon  bottom  and 
silica  brick  lining.  There  are  two  charging  doors  and 
one  tap  hole,  similar  to  open-hearth  furnaces.  The  fur- 
nace is  controlled  by  automatic  regulators,  which  elimi- 
nate to  a  great  extent  manual  labor  on  the  furnace, 
besides  giving  a  much  steadier  load  than  is  possible 
by  hand  control.  The  product  is  cast  in  sand,  the  pig 
beds  being  placed  about  30  ft.  from  the  furnace. 

In  our  Orillia  plant  the  iron  is  cast  into  iron  molds, 
which  make  a  better  looking  pig  than  sand  casting. 
The  return  in  iron  as  compared  with  the  scrap  charged 
is  about  95  per  cent,  and,  as  about  5  per  cent  is  added 
to  the  iron  in  the  form  of  carbon  and  silicon,  the  total 
loss  is  about  10  per  cent  of  scrap  charged.  The  pig 
produced  is  very  tough  and  the  analysis  is  fairly  uni- 
form, as  can  be  judged  by  the  following  table  of  con- 
.secutive  heats: 

Annlynfs  of  Low  l^honphorun  IHg  Iron  Made  front  Scrap  in  an 
Klertric  Furnace  in   Canada 


Silicon, 

Sulphur, 

Phosphorus, 

Heat  No. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

237 

1.4r. 

0.025 

0.02.' 

238 

1.83 

0.029 

0.031 

239 

2.82 

0.030 

0.03H 

240 

2.11 

0.029 

0.02T 

241 

1.88 

0.025 

0.027 

242 

2.49 

0.027 

0.027 

243 

1.21 

0.035 

0.040 

244 

2.35 

0.030 

0.030 

245 

1.25 

0.029 

0.031 

246 

1.55 

0.027 

0.027 

247 

1.59 

0.028 

0.031 

24ii 

1.50 

0.025 

0.029 

249 

2.02 

0.029 

0.032 

250 

1.50 

0.032 

0.038 

251 

1.41 

0.029 

0.033 

252 

1.50 

0.025 

0.023 

253 

2.20 

0.025 

0.027 

254 

1.50 

0.027 

0  035 
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The  carbon  is  very  rarely  over  3  per  cent;  above  this 
point  any  extra  carbon  added  is  very  destructive  to  the 
lining  and  roof  of  the  furnace.  A  roof  will  last  from 
150  to  200  heats;  the  roof  conditions  are  being  gradu- 
ally improved  and  300  heats  may  yet  be  realized  for  one 
roof. 

The  process  is  not  a  new  one,  as  attempts  were 
made  several  years  ago  to  make  pig  iron  from  scrap 
steel,  but  the  cost  was  found  to  be  prohibitive. 

Using  Iron  Ore  and  Scrap 

The  writer  has  also  made  some  experiments  in 
operating  the  pig-iron  furnace  for  ore,  before  men- 
tioned, by  mixing  50  per  cent  each  of  scrap  and  ore  in 
the  charge.  The  result  was  an  increased  production 
from  about  6  tons  on  ore  alone  to  11  tons  with  the 
mixture.  The  same  amount  of  power  was  used  in  both 
cases. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  said  that  some  of  the  blast 
furnaces  in  the  States  are  now  mixing  considerable 
quantities  of  steel  turnings  with  the  ore,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  output. 

Whether  the  production  of  pig  iron  from  scrap  will 
be  feasible  electrically  after  the  war  and  when  normal 
conditions  are  again  with  us  is  not  a  settled  point.  The 
cost  of  production  is  at  present  bigh  and  would  be 
prohibitive  under  normal  conditions.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  costs  today  are  possibly  50 
percent  higher  than  they  were  three  years  ago,  and  it 
is  the  writer's  conviction  that,  provided  future  experi- 
ments find  a  means  of  eliminating  phosphorus  from  the 
iron  without  removing  the  slag,  the  process  can  be 
profitably  operated  in  normal  times,  at  least  in  Canada, 
where  low  phosphorus  pig  iron  is  always  a  dollar  or 
two  higher  than  in  the  United  States, 

Coolers  for  the  Roof 

In  conclusion,  although  a  little  foreign  to  this  paper, 
the  writer  calls  the  attention  of  all  those  interested  in 
steel  furnaces  to  the  roof  coolers,  which  are  placed 
around  the  electrodes  in  order  to  keep  the  bricks  at  that 
point  as  cool  as  possible.  Recent  practice  at  St.  Cath- 
arines has  shown  that  the  life  of  the  roof  can  be  pro- 
longed materially  by  correct  application  of  these  roof 
coolers,  especially  the  ring  of  bricks  around  the  elec- 
trodes. These  coolers  should  be  made  to  the  exact  form 
of  the  roof,  and  should  rest  on  the  bricks  which  form 
the  ring  around  the  electrode,  and  not  on  any  packing 
between  these  bricks  and  the  cooler.  They  should  not 
be  flanged,  but  cast  to  a  special  form,  so  that  the  cool- 
ing water  will  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  all  outside 
surfaces.  The  writer  vdll  be  glad  to  give  any  further 
particulars  to  those  interested. 


BILLIONS  APPROPRIATED 


Embargo  Causes  Trouble  in  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct.  8. — Canadian  conditions  in  the 
steel  trade  are  becoming  more  and  more  serious  on  ac- 
count of  the  embargo  placed  on  these  products  by  the 
Washington  Government,  and  indications  point  to  a 
difficult  situation  for  consumers  to  contend  with.  Mar- 
ket conditions  are  as  a  consequence  very  unsettled  and 
the  trade  is  anxiously  awaiting  developments.  It  is 
expected  that  the  situation  will  be  somewhat  relieved, 
now  that  the  United  States  Government  has  fixed 
prices  on  steel,  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and  coke.  The  effort 
made  to  have  the  embargo  modified  does  not  appear 
to  have  met  with  much  success  as  the  situation  is  as 
acute  as  ever.  Existing  conditions  will  benefit  Cana- 
dian mills  to  a  certain  extent,  but  those  consumers  who 
rely  on  imported  steel  products  will  suffer  considerable 
inconvenience.  It  is  stated  that  shipbuilding  and  com- 
panies engaged  in  turning  out  products  in  connection 
with  the  war  will  not  be  interfered  with,  but  other 
industries  using  iron  and  steel  will  be  seriously  ham- 
pered in  their  manufacturing  activities. 


The  Tricity  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  recently  incorpor- 
ated in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  ac- 
quired eight  acres  in  the  city  industrial  section  for  the 
erection  of  rolling  mill  and  works  to  cost  about  $100,- 
000.  The  comply  will  specialize  in  the  production  of 
rail  joints,  tie  jj^tes  and  other  railroad  supplies. 


Congress  Likely  to  Make  a  Change  in  Method 
of  Voting  Money 

Washington,  Oct.  9 — Expenditures  amounting  to 
nearly  $20,000,000,000  is  the  record  left  behind  by  the 
special  session  of  Congress  which  came  to  a  close  last 
Saturday.  This  is  a  fact  which  stands  out  above  all  else 
and  is  ranked  in  importance  only  to  the  new  war  tax 
law  which  will  multiply  the  annual  revenues  of  the 
Government  three  times. 

The  largest  appropriations  made  in  any  fiscal  year 
of  the  Government  were  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30  last,  when  the  appropriations  totaled  $1,625,- 
484,995.53.  During  the  six  months  of  the  past  session 
of  Congress,  appropriations  amounting  to  $17,001,966,- 
814.91,  including  the  $7,000,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  our 
Allies,  were  authorized.  In  addition  to  this  amount. 
Congress  authorized  contracts  to  be  entered  into  or 
obligations  to  be  incurred  subject  to  future  appropria- 
tions aggregating  $2,419,258,393.50,  making  a  total  of 
appropriations  and  authorizations  of  $19,421,225,208.41. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  these  large  appropriations 
which  prompted  it  or  not,  the  fact  does  stand  out  that 
for  once  Congress  is  likely  to  abandon  its  obsolete 
method  of  handling  appropriations.  Representative 
Fitzgerald,  of  New  York,  introduced  in  the  House  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  a  resolution  which  would  combine 
all  authority  to  report  appropriation  bills  in  the  hands 
of  one  committee.  While  this  resolution  is  certain  to 
meet  with  the  opposition  of  the  chairmen  of  the  num- 
berless committees  heretofore  possessing  authority  over 
the  various  appropriation  bills,  it  is  sure  to  win  support 
in  other  quarters  because  of  the  serious  business  of  war 
expenditures  before  the  Government. 

President  Wilson  has  himself  come  out  in  favor  of 
the  Fitzgerald  amendment.  In  a  letter  under  date  of 
Oct.  4,  the  President  wrote  the  New  York  representa- 
tive endorsing  the  proposed  step  which  brings  the 
Congress  that  much  nearer  the  adoption  of  a  budget 
system  of  handling  governmental  appropriations  and 
expenditures. 

The  session  of  Congress  which  just  closed  is  notable 
for  other  reasons  than  the  large  appropriations  made, 
however.  It  is  notable  for  the  fact  that  practically  all 
of  its  deliberations  were  over  war  measures. 


New  Installations  of  Heroult  Furnaces 

Licenses  for  the  installation  of  the  following  Heroult 
electric  steel  furnaces  have  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation : 

The  Hess  Steel  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  install 
four  6-ton  furnaces  for  making  forging  ingots.  This  is  in 
addition  to  two  furnaces  of  the  same  type  already  operating. 

The  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  will  install 
one  2-ton  and  two  6-ton  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  castings  and   forging  ingots. 

The  Twin  City  Porge  &'  Pomidry  Co.,  Stillwater,  Minn., 
will  install  one  3-ton  furnace  for  making  steel  castings  and 
forging  ingots. 

The  American  Bridge  Co.,  at  its  Gary  works,  Gary,  Ind.. 
will  install  one  6-ton  furnace  for  making  steel  castings  and 
forging  ingots. 

The  installation  of  these  nine  furnaces  brings  the 
total  operating  or  contracted  for  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  144. 


A  new  plant  for  making  pig  iron  by  electricity  has 
commenced  operations  at  Porjus  Falls,  Sweden,  accord- 
ing to  German  papers.  It  takes  its  power  from  the 
large  power  station  nearby.  The  first  furnace  now  at 
work  produces  8  tons  per  day;  this  will  be  raised  to  20 
tons  with  the  installation  of  a  second  furnace.  A  third 
furnace  will   produce  ferrochrome  and  other  alloys. 


Although  many  of  the  25,000  employees  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  of  Akron  were  affected  by 
the  selective  conscription  act,  the  corporation  asked 
exemptions  in  only  17  cases,  all  of  which  were  granted. 
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Contracts  and  Fixed  Prices 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  has  accepted  with  very 
good  grace  the  condition  that  prices  are  to  be 
fixed.  The  feeling  of  patriotism  is  doubtless  the 
dominant  one,  yet  the  fact  must  not  be  ignored  that 
the  system  of  fixed  prices  bears  promise  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  majority,  as  well  as  relief  from  try- 
ing uncertainties.  Such  complaint  as  there  has 
been  has  naturally  come  largely  from  those  who  may 
be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  through  their  having 
signed  contracts  to  accept  material  at  prices  higher 
than  those  now  fixed  or  about  to  be  fixed.  The  only 
really  formidable  problem  in  the  whole  matter  of 
price  fixing  is  this  question  of  contracts. 

The  contract  problem  is  not  before  the  trade  as  a 
business  issue.  It  is  before  Washington  as  a  legis- 
lative issue.  There  is  nothing  in  existing  law 
touching  upon  the  question  of  contract  abrogation. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  recent  agreement  between 
the  Government  and  the  producers  that  affects  ex- 
isting contracts.  Nor,  finally,  is  there  any  disposi- 
tion in  the  minds  of  sellers  to  consent  to  the  abro- 
gation of  any  contracts.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
price-fixing  measure  that  is  to  come  before  Con- 
gress upon  its  assembly  in  regular  session  in  De- 
cember there  have  been  some  expressions  of  opinion 
that  contracts  should  be  abrogated  when  they  em- 
body prices  much  higher  than  those  fixed  as  selling 
prices  for  the  future.  Chairman  Davies  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  drew  the  bill  re- 
placing the  Pomerene  bill,  has  strongly  advocated 
the  principle  of  contract  abrogation  as  a  necessary 
step  in  making  price  control  really  effective,  and 
Dr.  Walker,  the  chief  economist  of  the  commission, 
ha.9  testified  along  .somewhat  the  same  line. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  has  no  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  crossing  of  any  bridge  before  the  bridge 
is  reached,  and  the  matter  of  contract  abrogation  is 
far  in  the  future — three  months  at  the  least,  even 
assuming  a  legislative  speed  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. Before  such  a  law  could  become  effective  a 
great  deal  of  material  will  have  been  delivered. 
Practices  as  to  contracts,  however,  are  not  uniform 
in  all  material.  The  cases  of  finished  steel  and  pig 
iron  stand  in  opposite  relation  in  this  respect. 

The  highest  prices  for  .steel,  involved  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  steel  market's  great  rise,  were  for  rela- 


tively early  delivery.  Contract  buying  for  regular 
f 01  ward  deliveries  almost  ceased  last  April,  and  the 
further  advances  that  occurred  in  May  and  June 
referred  very  largely  indeed  to  deliveries  promised 
in  from  two  to  five  months.  Even  allowing  liberally 
for  delays,  there  should  be  hardly  any  of  the  highest 
priced  business  left  on  books  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
A  large  volume  of  contract  business  at  much  lower 
prices  will  survive.  It  is  quite  improbable  that 
there  will  be  any  large  tonnage  at  such  a  premium 
over  the  fixed  prices  as  would  cause  hardship  to  the 
buyer.  In  many  cases,  moreover,  contract  revision 
would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  common  prac- 
tice in  the  finished  steel  market  when  there  has 
been  a  decline. 

In  pig  iron  the  case  is  quite  different.  As  a 
rule,  the  higher  the  price  the  later  the  delivery. 
Only  a  very  small  tonnage  of  the  pig  iron  placed 
under  contract  at  prices  above  the  fixed  level  was 
for  early  delivery.  The  lapse  of  time,  instead  of 
clearing  away  the  highest  priced  iron,  merely 
brings  the  trade  to  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  offered 
for  acceptance.  To  cancel  all  contracts  for  pig  iron 
at  higher  than  the  fixed  level,  or  to  reduce  them  to 
the  fixed  level,  would  evidently  be  contrary  to  the 
conditions  considered  when  the  producers  agreed  to 
accept  a  $33  basis.  Many  of  the  producers  had 
been  losing  money  on  much  of  the  iron  they  had  de- 
livered, through  using  high  priced  coke  to  produce 
low  priced  pig  iron,  and  they  had  on  their  books,  at 
the  time  of  the  agreement,  contracts  running  both 
below  and  above  the  $33  basis.  In  accepting  the 
basis  to  govern  future  transactions  they  had  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  two  classes  of  iron  would 
average.  To  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment, if  the  higher  priced  contracts  were  abro- 
gated the  lower  priced  contracts  should  likewise  be 
abrogated,  and  no  one  has  dreamed  of  such  a  thing 
being  possible. 

The  idea  of  leaving  the  matter  of  contract  abro- 
gation to  the  judgment  of  any  man  or  group  of 
men  cannot  be  entertained.  The  greatest  confu- 
sion and  friction  would  result  from  any  legislative 
enactment  whereby  such  contracts  as  might  work  a 
hardship  to  consumers  were  abrogated  and  others 
were  not.  No  legislation  on  contracts  can  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment  that  would  not  apply  to  all. 
Those  connected  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
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mission  who  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  its 
being  desirable  to  take  action  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts have  laid  some  stress  on  the  idea  that  with- 
out such  control  the  flow  of  material  might  be 
wholly  upon  contracts,  leaving  no  material  for  the 
open  market  when  the  selling  price  has  been  fixed. 
For  this  there  is,  perhaps,  a  remedy  already  avail- 
able, in  the  scope  of  the  Priority  Board.  It  exists 
already  to  regulate  the  flow  of  material,  and  to  use 
its  power  to  correct  inequalities  arising  from  the 
contract  situation  would  not  necessarily  increase 
the  confusion. 

The  problems  presented  appear  formidable  from 
the  viewpoint  that  what  is  undertaken  is  to  create, 
from  nothing,  a  modus  vivendi  for  the  iron  and 
steel  trade.  That  is  not  necessarily  the  viewpoint. 
The  future  can  be  considered  from  the  viewpoint 
that  certain  existing  evils  are  to  be  corrected,  or 
merely  lived  down  by  allowing  time  to  elapse,  and 
that  certain  evils  that  would  have  arisen  in  future, 
through  the  continuance  of  former  practices,  are  to 
be  forestalled.  The  Government  did  not  wish  to 
have  private  buyers  bidding  against  it,  and  it  did 
not  wish  to  have  continually,  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  possibility  that  on  every  sale  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  seller  would  be  in  the  position  of 
making  a  sacrifice.  From  this  viewpoint  the  pros- 
pect is  not  so  formidable. 


Confusion  on  Costs 

Some  of  the  discussions  of  costs  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  tend  to  give  an  altogether  erroneous 
impression  as  to  the  difference  in  cost  between  the 
so-called  "integrated"  and  "non-integrated"  pro- 
ducers. It  is  made  to  appear,  frequently,  that  the 
unintegrated  operations  have  a  much  higher  cost 
and  a  much  smaller  profit  than  the  integrated  opera- 
tions. That  is  not  true.  There  is  a  difference,  but 
it  is  small,  not  large.  The  misapprehension  arises 
from  regarding  the  integrated  concern  as  one  unit, 
and  the  unintegrated  concerns  as  a  series  of  units. 
The  fact  is  that  in  each  case  there  is  a  series  of 
units,  the  series  being  in  one  case  under  a  single 
ownership  and  in  the  other  case  under  separate 
ownerships. 

Considering  the  single  operation  of  manufactur- 
ing steel  from  pig  iron,  for  instance,  the  integrated 
company  is  looked  upon  as  having  its  pig  iron  at  a 
very  low  valuation,  because  the  valuation  is  the  bare 
cost  of  manufacture  from  the  ore  and  coking  coal 
in  the  ground  up  through  the  pig  iron,  while  the 
unintegrated  company  is  looked  upon  as  having  its 
pig  iron  at  a  high  valuation,  because  there  have 
previously  been  allowed  profits  on  mining  ore  and 
coking  coal,  converting  the  coal  into  coke,  carrying 
the  ore  and  converting  the  raw  materials  of  the 
blast  furnace  into  pig  iron. 

If  the  manufacturing  and  administrative  opera- 
tions were  precisely  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the 
cost  of  making  a  ton  of  steel  plates  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same,  whether  by  a  fully  integrated  con- 
cern or  by  a  line  of  unintegrated  concerns.  In 
either  instance  the  profit  could  be  distributed  along 
the  line.  In  the  case  of  the  unintegrated  concerns, 
each  would  be  allowed  a  profit  on  the  process  it  con- 


ducted. In  the  case  of  the  integrated  concern,  a 
profit  would  be  allowed  to  each  of  its  departments, 
each  department  being  exactly  co-ordinate  with  the 
entire  activity  of  one  of  the  unintegrated  concerns. 

It  might  be  thought  from  a  practical  viewpoint 
that  in  allowing  profits  it  would  be  expedient  to 
allow  larger  profits  to  the  various  unintegrated  com- 
panies than  would  be  allotted  to  the  corresponding 
departments  of  the  integrated  company,  because  the 
latter  might  be  able  to  make  out  somehow,  through 
its  larger  profit  in  one  department  absorbing  a  pos- 
sible loss  in  another  department.  That  would  be 
putting .  a  premium  on  disorganization  and  could 
hardly  be  considered  a  justifiable  expedient  in  any 
conceivable  circumstances.  If,  for  instance,  it 
were  possible  to  show  that  if  a  plate  mill  with  open- 
hearth  furnaces  would  lose  money,  or  would  make  al- 
together too  little  profit,  when  buying  pig  iron  at 
$33  and  selling  plates  at  3.25c.,  while  an  integrated 
company  could  make  an  amply  large  profit  when  sell- 
ing plates  at  3.25c.,  it  would  not  follow  necessarily 
that  the  3.25c.  price  on  plates  was  too  low.  It  might 
be  that  the  $33  price  on  pig  iron  was  too  high. 

The  difference  in  cost  between  the  group  of  de- 
partments in  the  integrated  company  and  the  total 
of  costs  of  the  chain  of  unintegrated  companies  is 
small,  not  large,  as  is  suggested  by  much  of  the 
discussion  that  has  appeared,  including  some  of  the 
testimony  recently  presented  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  on  Sept.  21.  It  is  a 
difference  that  puts  some  unintegrated  companies 
out  of  the  competition  when  prices  are  extremely 
low,  but  it  is  a  difference  that  counts  very  little 
when  the  industry  is  even  moderately  prosperous. 

The  greatest  difference  between  integrated  and 
unintegrated  practice  is  that  the  steel  mill  which 
must  buy  pig  iron  obtains  it  cold  while  the  inte- 
grated companies  use  molten  pig  iron  direct  from 
their  blast  furnaces  as  largely  as  possible,  and  thus 
save  the  time  and  expense  involved  in  reheating.  In 
normal  times  the  difference  is  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1  per  ton,  though  no  precise  statement  can 
be  made,  as  conditions  vary  and  so  many  facts 
must  be  assumed  before  a  cnrajiutation  of  the  dif- 
ference can  be  undertaken.  In  times  of  heavy  pres- 
sure for  steel  there  is  normally  room  for  argument 
that  the  use  of  cold  iron  cuts  down  output  and  thus 
decreases  the  earning  power  of  a  plant,  but  this 
difference  cannot  be  set  down  in  dollars  per  ton,  to 
arrive  at  a  cost  from  which  the  selling  price  can  be 
computed,  because  it  is  a  function  of  the  final  profit 
that  is  to  be  allowed. 

Then  there  are  differences  caused  by  the  uninte- 
grated companies  having  to  pay  freights  on  inter- 
mediate materials,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the 
case  with  integrated  companies,  but  that  is  an  inci- 
dent rather  than  a  necessary  condition.  An  inte- 
grated company  may  have  more  steel-making  ca- 
pacity than  blast-furnace  capacity  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  more  blast-furnace  capacity  than  steel-making 
capacity  at  Youngstown,  in  which  case  it  will  have 
to  pay  freight  on  pig  iron  from  Youngstown  to 
Pittsburgh.  If  the  unintegrated  companies  chance 
to  be  located  side  by  side  there  is  no  freight  in- 
volved. 

In  administration  there  are  savings  to  the  inte- 
grated companies  that  are  important  in  bad  times 
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but  are  relatively  unimportant  in  times  like  the  pres- 
ent, when  men  are  thinking  in  dollars  per  ton  as 
compared  with  nickels  or  dimes  in  ordinary  times. 
Thus  in  the  last  analysis  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  integrated  and  the  unintegrated  produc- 
tion is  a  small  one,  due  to  differences  in  manufac- 
turing processes  and  in  administration,  these  being 
actual  physical  conditions.  The  large  differences 
sometimes  spoken  of  are  merely  on  paper.  They 
could  be  eliminated  by  a  proper  presentation  of  tRe 
facts.  The  capital  investment  employed  in  produc- 
ing a  ton  of  plates,  starting  from  nature,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  whether  the  operations  are  con- 
ducted by  a  fully  integrated  company  or  by  a  chain 
of  unintegrated  concerns. 


Anti-Trust  Suits  to  Be  Pressed 

Prom  the  beginning  of  active  preparations  for 
war,  the  impression  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground  that  the  National  Administration  has  been 
losing  its  antagonism  to  "big  business."  Repre- 
sentatives of  great  corporations  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  movements  designed  to  strengthen 
the  Government,  and  their  offers  of  co-operation 
have  been  cordially  accepted.  It  is  therefore  a 
disagreeable  shock  to  have  such  an  announcement 
appear  as  the  following,  which  was  sent  out  from 
Washington  on  Monday: 

The  war  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  Government's 
prosecution  of  the  five  great  anti-trust  suits  now  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  Solicitor  General  Davis  said  to-day  that 
an  agreement  had  been  i-eached  with  attorneys  for  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  whereby  the  dissolution  suit  brought 
against  that  company  will  not  be  considered  by  the  court 
until  after  the  arguments  in  the  Steel  suit,  which  will  be 
called  in  January. 

The  Coal  cases  will  come  up  in  their  regular  order  and 
will  be  reached  late  in  November. 

The  Supreme  Court  to-day  decided  to  expedite  the  Gov- 
ernment's anti-trust  suit  against  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
(JJo.  and  fixed  Jan.  7  for  rehearing  arguments.  The  suit  was 
dismissed  by  the  lower  court,  which  held  the  company  blame- 
less.    The  Government  appealed. 

It  would  appear  that,  if  the  Administration  is 
really  developing  a  more  kindly  feeling  for  busi- 
ness interests,  the  sphere  of  such  a  development 
has  not  yet  expanded  enough  to  take  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 


Conventions  and  the  War 

Soon  after  our  entrance  into  the  war  a  number 
of  engineering  and  scientific  societies  advocated, 
"on  account  of  the  war,"  the  cancellation  of  cur- 
rent conventions.  Various  reasons  were  put  for- 
ward and  some  usually  eventful  conventions  were 
abandoned.  It  is  fortunate  that  others  were  not, 
for  the  value  of  the  deliberations  and  results  of 
many,  if  not  all,  of  them  was  proved. 

Week  before  last  at  Bo.ston  the  largest  gather- 
ing ever  held  of  American  foundrymen  discussed 
cast-iron  shells,  ordnance  steel  castings,  the  cruc- 
ible situation  and  other  topics  having  to  do  with 
pushing  the  war.  In  the  same  week  at  New  York 
the  largest  American  exhibition  of  chemical  prod- 
ucts ever  held  revealed  the  wonderful  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals, 
,)  dyes  and  coke  by-products,  due  almost  entirely  to 
''''the  war  situation  and  valuable  in  its  prosecution. 


Last  week  at  Pittsburgh  a  representative 
gathering  of  electrochemists  enlightened  the 
country  by  papers  and  discussions  of  new  war 
products  such  as  electric  pig  iron,  chlorine,  ferro- 
alloys and  a  symposium  on  war  materials,  all 
essential  to  war  as  well  as  to  industry  in  time  of 
peace.  This  week  at  St.  Louis  there  is  in  session 
probably  the  most  important  meeting  ever  held  on 
the  subject  of  this  country's  manganese  resources. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  representatives  of  the  mining 
and  geological  industries  of  the  country  are  giv- 
ing careful  thought  to  relieving  the  country's 
great  steel  industry  from  almost  entire  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  for  its  manganese. 

Such  meetings  as  these,  not  to  mention  the 
munitions  sessions  in  May  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  similar  ones 
to  come  in  December,  are  clearing  houses  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information  of  which  all 
need  not  be  kept  secret  until  after  the  war.  Eng- 
land nas  by  such  gatherings  made  striking  prog- 
ress in  meeting  a  serious  sudden  deficiency  in  im- 
portant products — ferroalloys,  electrodes  and  fur- 
naces. Such  conventions  must  here  continue, 
despite  the  war. 
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Wage  Advances 

To  the  Editor:  The  daily  announcements  of  ad- 
vances in  wages  or  demands  for  advances  have  become 
a  matter  of  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
That  is,  we  expect  to  see  these  items  in  each  morning's 
paper  just  as  we  do  the  financial  page.  After  reading 
them  we  shrug  our  shoulders  and  view  it  simply  as 
another  result  of  the  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  period  when  these  advances 
began  to  attract  notice  antedates  both  this  war  and  the 
high  cost  of  living  agitation.  The  original  desire  of 
the  employee  arose,  not  because  he  wanted  to  buy  some- 
thing which  he  could  not  afford,  but  because  someone 
told  him  that  his  employer  was  getting  all  and  he  was 
getting  nothing.  In  due  time  enough  of  these  ad- 
vances had  been  obtained  in  the  various  trades  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  each  man's  necessities.  Not  being 
far-sighted  enough  to  anticipate  this  result,  the  work- 
man naturally  did  not  deduce  the  cause  from  the  effect. 
Simply  recognizing  the  fact  that  existence  was  parallel- 
ing income,  each  trade  girded  up  its  loins  and  proceeded 
to  battle  for  more  income  to  meet  the  high  cost  of 
living,  which,  in  turn,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  cost  of  high  living;  and  by  this  latter  is  meant  the 
natural  desire  of  mankind  to  better  his  mode  of  living. 
Thus  it  has  proceeded,  perhaps  not  so  like  an  endless 
circle,  as  in  the  same  manner  as  skirmishers  advance. 

The  war  and  then  our  entrance  into  it  were  only 
contributing  factors — not  causes.  The  statements  which 
have  been  industriously  circulated  concerning  enormous 
war  profits  and  the  idea  that  now  our  own  Government 
is  the  ultimate  consumer  and  must  pay  the  fiddler, 
makes  the  employee  unmindful  how  high  prices  go,  be- 
lieving he  can  keep  on  forcing  up  his  pay. 

Herein  lies  one  very  great  opportunity  for  those  in 
charge  of  propaganda  for  economy  and  thrift  which 
has  been  started.  A  nation  which  learns  actually  to 
save  something  out  of  its  income  and  to  resist  buyinpr 
everything  simply  through  the  desire  of  having  will 
slowly  but  surely  waken  to  the  fact  that  by  acquiring 
both  these  traits  the  income  will  be  sufficient.  Every 
advance  will  then  bp  sought  on  the  basi.=!  of  merit  only. 
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With  the  income  of  all  sufficient,  the  cost  of  living  will 
not  be  increased  except  as  affected  by  other  economic 
causes.  Furthermore  with  this  one  vexatious  question 
settled,  the  manufacturer  can  give  his  attention  and 
resources  to  the  overcoming  of  mechanical  or  natural 
obstacles  and  thus  reduce  cost  of  production.  And 
while  the  employee  may  not  be  convinced,  it  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that  nine  out  of  ten  manufacturers  are 
interested  in  this  very  thing,  reduction  of  selling  prices. 

H.  D.  Murphy. 
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Conserving  Steel  Tools 

To  the  Editor:  All  substantial  structures  must  have  a 
foundation  and  a  cornerstone.  Steel,  to-day,  is  the  back-, 
bone  of  most  large  structures,  and  the  most  vital  need 
of  the  railroad,  the  munition  plant  and  the  ship-yard. 
It  is  one  material  indispensable  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war  as  well  as  indispensable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  in  times  of  peace. 

Wise  steps  have  been  taken  to  safeguard  the  sup- 
ply of  steel  to  the  munition  industry  and  the  car-build- 
ing plants,  but  other  less  conspicuous  industries  appear 
to  have  been  overlooked.  One  of  these  in  particular — 
that  which  deals  with  the  supply  of  steel  tools — is  so 
essential  in  its  nature  that  even  the  steel  industry  itself 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  it. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  shown  in  the  use  of  steel 
tools.  Their  abuse  at  the  hands  of  inexperienced  work- 
men may  cause  a  very  acute  situation  far-reaching  in 
its  effect.  The  time  is  coming  when  every  steel  tool  in 
this  country  will  be  urgently  needed  and  when  the 
utmost  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  replacing  such 
tools  as  have  been  worn  out. 

Let  us  take  as  a  single  illustration  of  the  tool  in- 
dustry, the  twist  drill,  and  consider  what  place  it  holds 
in  the  modern  scheme  of  things.  Ninety-four  different 
drill  operations  are  required  in  the  production  of  the 
Springfield  rifle.  That  means  that  before  an  army  of 
500,000  men  can  set  foot  in  France  with  proper  equip- 
ment on  his  back,  188,000,000  holes  must  be  drilled. 

Industrial  preparedness  has  taught  us  that  it  re- 
quires not  less  than  two  men  sweating  at  home  in  the 
shops  for  every  fighting  man  at  the  front.  Millions  of 
men  must  work  with  tools  at  home  that  half  that  num- 
ber may  fight. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  common  twist  drill  is  only  one 
tool  of  the  many  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
finished  rifle.  Perhaps  you  now  begin  to  sense  the  im- 
portance of  the  steel  tool  with  which  you  sometimes 
may  become  a  bit  careless. 

No  industrial  preparedness  or  conservation  cam- 
paign is  complete  which  overlooks  the  tool  industry. 
Each  workman  in  the  country,  every  manufacturer  and 
consumer  of  tools  should  unite  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
present  inadequate  supply  go  as  far  as  possible. 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Frank  J.  Hulsbrink, 

Southern  Pacific  Store  Department. 


Ingot  Production  of  the  United  States 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  estimates  the 
ingot  production  of  the  country  for  the  year  1917  at42,- 
260,000  tons,  compared  with  41,401,917  tons  in  1916, 
which  was  the  record  year,  and  31,284,212  tons  in  1915. 
The  production  for  the  nine  months  ending  with  Sep- 
tember was  27,985,411  tons  by  the  29  companies  re- 
porting, which  made  88.14  per  cent  of  the  ingot  pro- 
duction in  the  previous  year.  Other  details  of  the  pro- 
duction by  the  29  companies  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


•'  Total 

First 

.Six  Month.s 

Open- 

hearth 

.1.3,6S1.483 

Bessemer 

. .    .^>,]t?4,139 

Other   . . . 

r,.f-,,19S 

Jul> 


Total 
Nine 
.Vug\i8t  September    Months 


2,152,479    2,251,013   2,195,556   20,280,531 
777,171       863  873       770,064      7.575.247 


9,465 


8,331 


6,639 


79,633 


Total    ...18,900.820   2,939.115   3.123,217  2.972,259   27,935,411 


Enlargement  of  the  locks  on  the  Welland  Canal  to 
permit  of  the  construction  of  bigger  ships  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  ocean  service  is  under  consideration  by 
Canadian  and  American  Government  officials. 
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VIEWS  ON   STEEL  PRICES 

How  Consumers  Regard  the  New  Era  Shown  in 
Extracts  of  Letters 

As  shedding  further  light  on  the  attitude  of  con- 
sumers of  iron  and  steel  toward  the  prices  which  were 
promulgated  from  Washington  on  Sept.  24  on  iron  ore, 
pig  iron,  and  steel  bars,  shapes  and  plates,  extracts 
from  some  letters  which  have  reached  The  Iron  Age 
will  be  of  interest. 

To   Buyers  of   Iron  and   Steel  Articles 

To  convince  its  customers  that  they  cannot  expect 
reduced  prices  because  the  fixed  iron  and  steel  prices 
represent  reductions  from  the  recent  levels  of  prompt 
delivery  purchases,  the  Charter  Oak  Stove  &  Range  Co., 
St.  Louis,  has  issued  a  circular  to  its  salesmen  and 
customers  as  follows: 

"Our  present  prices  are  based  on  our  average  cost 
of  iron  and  steel,  which  happens  to  be  practically  the 
same  as  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  We  have 
never  adjusted  our  prices  to  equal  the  high  market 
prices  that  have  prevailed.  We  gave  our  customers  the 
full  benefit  of  our  fortunate  purchases  by  averaging 
the  costs  of  materials  bought  by  us  from  time  to  time 
before  the  very  high  prices  which  have  prevailed  for 
some  months  were  in  effect. 

"Since  the  day  the  Government  named  the  figures 
we  have  tried  to  place  orders  on  that  basis,  but  were 
unable  to  do  so  either  for  immediate  or  future  delivery. 

"Manufacturers  of  stoves  and  ranges  must  make 
their  selling  prices  based  on  their  average  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  in  no  case  do  we  believe  is  any  manufac- 
turer's average  cost  of  steel  and  iron  at  this  time 
lower  than  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government,  in 
some  cases  considerably  higher.  So  you  can  see  the 
manufacturer's  cost  is  not  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
Government. 

"Another  factor  is  the  scarcity  of  all  materials. 
Supply  and  demand  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
regulating  prices  of  all  materials,  all  labor,  all  finished 
commodities.  Just  now  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply  and  stoves  and  ranges  are  no  exception.  The 
quantities  on  hand  were  never  smaller  nor  the  demand 
g^reater. 

Price  Declines  Regarded  Unlikely 

"If  the  war  continues  into  and  through  next  year, 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  manufacturer  who  uses 
steel  and  iron  will  be  able  to  obtain  these  materials  as 
he  wants  them,  or  in  the  quantities  that  he  needs,  be- 
cause of  the  Government's  requirements  which  must  be 
met  first.  If  happily,  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a 
close,  a  revival  of  building  and  other  industries  would 
result  and  use  up  all  the  metal  that  the  close  of  the 
war  would  release,  so  there  is  no  likelihood  of  an  over- 
production as  far  as  can  be  foreseen. 

"So  the  reasonable  and  logical  conclusion  is  that 
there  i.s  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  a  decline  in 
prices.  Dealers  who  postpone  placing  orders  for  their 
requirements  for  this  fall  and  winter  expecting  a  re- 
duction in  present  prices  will  be  disappointed  and  may 
cause  their  customers  some  inconvenience  through  not 
being  able  to  obtain  the  stoves  and  ranges  they  require 
promptly." 

Su^TReHtd  Prices  Take  Effect  at  Future  Date 

A  non-integrated  maker  of  steel  products,  which 
holds  that  it  was  necessary  to  buy  ahead  at  high  prices 
to  secure  deliveries  and  which  suggests  that  the  fixed 
prices  should  go  into  effect  at  some  future  date,  say 
April  1,  V.)IH,  so  that  opportunity  would  be  given  to 
work  off  high-priced  stock,  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
President  as  follows: 

"We  are  manufacturers  of  steel  products  of  a  fin- 
ished nature  and  because  of  our  limited  size  and  means 
in  this  age  of  large  corporations,  are  compelled  to  buy 
our  raw  material,  steel  billets.  You  are  well  informed 
as  to  the  excessive  demands  over  the  past  few  years  for 
this  product,  as  well  as  the  ever  increasing  prices. 
Because  of  this  situation  we  have  found   if'extremely 


difficult  to  keep  our  mills  in  operation  and,  therefore, 
our  management  had  the  forethought,  at  least  so  we 
believed  then,  to  purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  to  carry 
us  through  the  remainder  of  this  year,  1917,  and  well 
into  the  first  quarter  of  1918. 

"To  this  end,  last  spring  we  contracted  for  thousands 
of  tons  at  the  prices  then  prevailing,  which  as  you 
well  know,  were  several  times  the  cost  of  production. 
Were  your  administration  to  bring  about  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  the  price  of  this  commodity,  it  would  mean 
ruination,  not  only  to  us  but  also  to  other  concerns  in  a 
similar  position,  and  lack  of  employment  to  our  em- 
ployees, of  whom  at  the  present  time  we  alone  have 
between  750  and  1000. 

"We  do  not  desire  to  make  a  selfish  or  unpatriotic 
plea.  We  are  willing  to  do  our  part  and  realize  the 
problems  before  the  administration  are  serious  and 
complicated  and  that  any  solution  would  work  certain 
hardships,  but  we  feel  that  if  the  price  of  steel  is  con- 
trolled and  materially  reduced  and  there  are  no  steps 
taken  to  protect  the  consumer  who  has  contracted  for 
his  requirements,  many  substantial,  conservative  firms 
like  our  own  will  become  bankrupt,  unsettling  the 
industrial  situation  and  tending  to  concentrate  the 
power  in  the  large  corporations  which  own  their  raw 
material  and  whose  cost  of  production  varies  only 
with  the  cost  of  labor  and  transportation." 


Important  Measures  Postponed 

Washington,  Oct.  9— As  Congress  was  about  to  ad- 
journ, Senator  Pomerene  called  up  the  exports  combina- 
tion bill  and  had  it  made  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  the  measure  which  would  permit  Amer- 
ican producers  to  combine  for  export  trade,  or  to  or- 
ganize joint  foreign  sales  agencies.  The  means  proposed 
in  the  legislation  is  to  limit  the  application  of  the  Sher- 
man law  and  the  Clayton  law  to  domestic  business  and 
not  to  have  it  apply  to  export  business. 

The  bill  has  already  passed  the  House  and  when  it 
was  made  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Pomerene  explained: 

"It  is  not  my  expectation  or  desire  to  ask  for  final 
action.  My  sole  purpose  is  to  have  the  bill  made  the  un- 
finished business,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  up  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session." 

The  export  combination  bill  was  recommended  to 
Congress  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  has  the 
endorsement  of  President  Wilson.  It  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  the  previous  Congress  only  to  die  in  the 
Senate. 

One  other  measure  which  was  put  over  until  the 
next  winter  session  of  Congress  is  the  Pomerene  steel 
price  fixing  bill.  This  measure  has  already  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  has 
been  redrafted  by  a  subcommittee.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Senator  Pomerene  to  urge  the  Senate  Committee  to 
action  and  report  immediately  Congress  reconvenes  in 
December. 


Preparing  to  Entertain  the  Institute 

Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
that  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  at  Cincinnati  Oct.  26  and 
27.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Sinton,  where 
the  banquet  will  be  given  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
sixth.  The  committee  will  also  provide  an  extensive 
entertainment  program  for  the  ladies  who  will  accom- 
pany the  delegates. 

The  entertainment  committee  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: James  I.  Stephenson,  Cincinnati  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.;  John  E.  Woods,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.;  B.  W.  Lam- 
son,  Bourne-Fuller  Co.;  Buckner  Wallingford,  Walter- 
Wallingford  &  Co.;  D.  B.  Meacham,  Rogers,  Brown  & 
Co.;  George  M.  Verity,  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  and 
Thomas  Quinlan,  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  Steel  Improvement  &  Forge  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
recently  installed  four  new  5  x  10  ft.  "heat  treating 
furnaces  in  its  Lakeside  plant,  5418  Lakeside  Avenue. 
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WAR-EMERGENCY  ACT 


Foreign  Vessels  Admitted  to  Coastwise  Trade- 
Heavy  Demands  for  Ships 

Washington,  Oct.  9.— At  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  with  the  indorsement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  President  Wilson,  the  Senate 
adopted  without  amendment  the  bill  already  passed  by 
the  House  which  will  admit  foreign  vessels  to  our 
coastwise  trade.  This  is  a  war-emergency  measure. 
The  act  provides  that  the  Shipping  Board  may  sus- 
pend our  navigation  laws  relating  to  the  coastwise 
trade  during  the  present  war  with  Germany  and  for  a 
period  of  120  days  thereafter. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  measures  framed  to  meet 
the  emergencies  created  by  the  war  with  Germany  and 
our  participation  in  that  war.  Its  enactment  is  in- 
tended to  supply  the  needs  of  our  domestic  commerce 
growing  out  of  the  diversion  of  a  large  part  of  our 
coastwise  tonnage  to  the  over-seas  trade. 

The  demands  of  our  Army  and  Navy  for  transports, 
colliers,  supply  and  munition  ships  to  meet  present  and 
future  requirements  are  so  imperative  that  it  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  utilize  all  of  our  avail- 
able ocean  tonnage  suitable  for  that  purpose  with  the 
result  that  our  coastwise  trade  will  suffer  great  incon- 
venience and  loss  unless  we  utilize  all  of  the  available 
tonnage,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  to  meet  our  re- 
quirements. 

There  is  no  purpose  in  the  legislation  to  break  down 
our  coastwise  laws  or  depart  from  a  policy  that  has 
been  consistently  followed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government,  and  all  fears  expressed  to  that  effect  are 
without  foundation. 

This  legislation  was  adopted  without  reference  to 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  policy  heretofore 
followed  of  reserving  our  coastwise  trade  for  Ameri- 
can-built vessels;  or  whether  or  not  the  extension  of 
our  coastwise  laws  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  wise  or  unwise. 

This  is  a  war  measure  and  is  limited  to  the  period 
of  the  war  and  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  and  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Shipping  Board  are  so  hedged 
about  and  limited  that  there  need  be  no  occasion  for 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  interests  that  have  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  our  coastwise  trade  in  the  past  that  they 
will  suffer.  They  in  common  with  all  other  patriotic 
American  citizens  are  called  upon  to  view  the  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest  and  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  private  gain. 

There  can  be  no  ground  for  fear  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  shipbuilding  industry.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  any  nation  embarked  on  such  a 
gigantic  shipbuilding  program.  Not  only  are  our  exist- 
ing shipyards  crowded  to  capacity  with  new  work  but 
large  sums  are  being  expended  both  by  the  Government 
and  private  interests  in  providing  new  plants  for  the 
construction  of  merchant  vessels  to  replace  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  German  submarines,  and  with  the 
definite  purpose  of  making  that  method  of  warfare 
hopeless  as  a  means  of  Germany  winning  the  war. 

The  Shipping  Board  laid  before  Congress  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  tonnage  under  the  American  flag 
now  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  and  tne  tonnage  with- 
drawn from  the  coastwise  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  on  our  seaboards  to  meet  the  requirements  men- 
tioned above. 

At  the  end  of  the  fi.scal  year  1914,  and  just  before 
the  war  broke  out,  we  had  registered  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  1,076,000 
gross  tons.  We  had  on  the  Great  Lakes  2,882,000  gross 
tons;  and  on  the  high  seas  and  rivers  we  had  3,969,000 
gross  tons;  in  all  7,928,000  gross  tons. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
our  shipping  registered  for  the  foreign  trade  has  in- 
creased from  1,076,000  gross  tons  on  June  30,  1914,  to 
2,422,000  gross  tons;  or  nearly  two  and  one-half  times. 

Our  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  dropped  from 
2,882,000  gross  tons  to  2,771,000  gross  tons;  that  is,  a 
little  over  100,000  gross  tons.  But  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  more  than  100,000  grpss  tons  of  shipping  has  been 


withdrawn  from  the  Great  Lakes,  because  we  know 
that  there  has  been  considerable  tonnage  built  on  the 
Great  Lakes  during  that  period. 

On  the  seaboards  in  the  coastwise  trade  our  tonnage 
has  fallen  from  3,969,000  gross  tons  to  3,607,000  gross 
tons;  a  decline  of  about  362,000  gross  tons,  or  10  per 
cent.  These  are  the  figures  covering  the  period  up  to 
June  30  of  this  year. 

Prior  to  that  time  practically  no  ships  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  coastwise  trade  for  military  purposes. 
Since  then  the  withdrawal  of  shipping  from  the  coast- 
wise trade  to  carry  troops  and  munitions  and  supplies 
of  every  kind  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  has  been  very  rapid,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  a  relatively  short  time  1,000,000  or  more  tons  of 
shipping  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  coastwise  trade 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  military  operations  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  planning  between  now  and 
the  close  of  navigation  to  withdraw  from  the  Great 
Lakes  all  the  tonnage  that  can  possibly  come  through 
the  Welland  Canal  that  may  be  serviceable  in  the 
coastwise  trade;  estimated  at  over  300,000  gross  tons. 

The  Canadian  Government  by  order-in-council  is 
now  permitting  American  registered  boats  to  engage 
in  the  trade  between  port  and  port  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  this  arrangement  should  be  reciprocal  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  of  both 
countries. 


McKinley  Memorial  Dedicated 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  Oct.  8. — Seventy  thousand 
people  witnessed  the  dedication  Friday,  Oct.  5,  at  Niles, 
of  the  beautiful  McKinley  Memorial  building,  erected 
in  honor  of  William  McKinley.  The  principal  speakers 
were  former  President  William  Howard  Taft,  George 
B.  Cortelyou,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  J.  Mitchell  Chappie, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Manchester  of  Canton,  at  one  time  McKin- 
ley's  pastor,  and  Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial  Association.  The  build- 
ing and  grounds  represent  an  investment  of  half  a 
million  dollars,  raised  by  popular  subscription.  In 
addition  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  is  being  raised 
for  maintenance. 

In  addition  to  a  12-foot  statue  of  McKinley,  sculp- 
tured by  J.  Massey  Rhind  of  New  York,  the  memorial 
contains  busts  and  reliefs  of  men  who  were  promi- 
nently associated  with  McKinley  and  pioneer  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  of  the  Mahoning  Valley.  In  the 
entrance  to  the  library  is  a  large  bust  of  H.  C.  Frick, 
who  donated  $50,000  to  the  project.  This  bust  and  one 
of  Mr.  Taft  were  donated  by  Mr.  Butler. 

Among  those  recognized  in  the  building  are  Ohio's 
war  governor,  David  Tod,  who  was  largely  interested 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business  here  in  its  early  days; 
Andrew  Carnegie,  P.  C.  Knox,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Elihu  Root,  M.  A.  Hanna,  Henry  W.  Oliver,  Justice 
Day,  John  Hay,  C.  H.  Andrews,  and  James  Ward.  The 
last  named  was  the  man  who  built  the  first  rolling  mill 
in  Niles  75  years  ago. 

The  memorial  project  was  conceived  and  carried  to 
consummation  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Butler, 
who,  although  77  years  of  age,  still  is  very  active  in 
business  and  public  affairs.  He  is  now  erecting  an  art 
museum  in  this  city  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  house  his  own  extensive  private  collection. 


The  Anniston  Steel  Products  Co.,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  has  been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  capital 
of  $3,000,000  to  operate  a  plant  for  the  production  of 
iron,  steel  and  manganese  products.  Walter  M.  Hood, 
M.  P.  Randall,  W.  R.  Lloyd,  C.  A.  Bingham  and  P.  C. 
Covington,  all  of  Birmingham,  are  the  incorporators. 


The  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of  metal  and  fibre 
by  the  Canadian  Government  is  indicated  in  an  Order- 
in-Council  which  also  authorizes  the  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms to  fix  the  price  of  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel,  rags, 
waste  and  other  materials  of  metal  or  of  animal,  vege- 
table or  miieral  fiber. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
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TRADE  PRACTICE  CHANGES 


Pig  Iron  at  Same  Price  for  Each  Furnace 

Recommendations  in  Price  Fixing  Program  Cover 
Shell  Steel 

With  the  leading  iron  and  steel  makers  in  con- 
ference at  this  writing  with  the  War  Industries 
Board,  a  further  announcement  of  agreed  prices 
may  be  expected  at  any  moment.  The  effort  will 
be  to  settle  on  the  upward  of  one  hundred  items, 
products  and  classifications  of  them,  but  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute's  committee  prior  to 
leaving  for  Washington  late  yesterday  afternoon 
had  not  gotten  far  beyond  a  consideration  of  semi- 
finished steel  products. 

What  will  interest  the  trade  nearly  as  much  as 
prices  is  the  extent  to  which  there  will  be  a  re- 
alignment of  basing  points  and  other  changes  in 
trade  practices.  The  sweeping  recommendations 
proposed  in  fixing  pig  iron  prices  at  the  same  figure 
for  all  furnaces  are  conspicuously  epochal.  Whether 
finished  steel  will  be  quoted  at  equal  figures  for 
Chicago  as  well  as  Pittsburgh  is  a  question ;  it  was 
not,  it  appears,  discussed  at  the  meetings  in  Wash- 
ington out  of  which  came  the  price  promulgation 
on  Sept.  24.  The  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a 
special  base  price  for  shell  steel,  on  the  ground  that 
it  introduces  a  very  different  steel  mill  problem 
from  the  rolling  of  ordinary  steel  rounds.  The 
place  of  the  jobber  in  the  price  fixing  program  and 
the  status  of  export  sales  for  commercial  use,  or 
under  classification  C,  may  bring  out  definite 
rulings. 

Pig  iron  manufacturers  through  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
committee  have  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  price  at  furnace,  regardless  of  location, 
with  differentials  of  the  various  grades  in  harmony 
with  time-honored  analyses  but  with  an  effort  to 
establish  uniformity  in  nomenclature.  While  it  is 
proposed  to  have  a  uniform  base  price  as  a  maxi- 
mum, furnaces  will  be  allowed  to  name  lower  prices 
when  they  wish  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  recommendations  as  to  base  prices 
and  differentials  to  be  submitted  to  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  at  Washington,  .some  perplexing  prob-* 
lems  are  also  to  be  submitted.  One  of  these  is  as 
to  whether  buyers  of  pig  iron  at  about  $50  tide- 
water for  export  who  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
vessels  can,  without  violating  the  .spirit  of  the 
agreement,  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  the  $33  basis. 
Another  question  relates  to  the  commissions  to  be' 
allowed  brokers. 

The  .sale  of  about  9000  tons  of  Virginia  iron 
takes  all  that  a  leading  interest  will  have  for  this 
year,  and  numerous  other  furnace  companies  North 
and  South  are  understood  to  be  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion. Hence,  if  the  new  schedule  extends  only  to 
Jan.  1  the  tonnage  of  iron  to  be  sold  under  it  will 
not  be  large.  Some  furnaces  in  Eastern  territory 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  sell  for  the  first  half 
of  next  year  on  the  .schedule  proposed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year.  The  making  up  of  contracts 
for  castings  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  uncer- 


tainty as  to  pig  iron  prices.  In  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict, it  is  estimated  that  melters  are  already  cov- 
ered for  about  90  per  cent  of  their  pig  iron  re- 
quirements for  this  year. 

New  buying  in  steel  is  still  negligible.  With 
the  announcements  from  time  to  time  of  fresh  and 
enlarged  Government  building  programs,  the  trade 
is  coming  to  accept  the  attitude  of  mills  in  refusing 
further  commitments  for  the  time  being,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  direct  Government  needs,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  effect  passes  through  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  industry  to  the  provision  of  plant  ex- 
tensions and  the  building  of  machinery  and  appara- 
tus. Our  pig  iron  production  statistics  have  shown 
how  difficult  it  is,  with  fuel  and  labor  shortage,  to 
increase  the  basic  output,  and  the  records  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  indicate  so  far 
an  annual  production  for  this  year  of  33,000,000 
tons  of  rolled  products,  or  barely  2  per  cent  more 
than  for  1916. 

Thus  it  is  that  cancellations  of  contracts  have 
not  occurred;  consumers  cannot  discover  other 
sources  of  supply.  Efforts  to  secure  readjustments 
of  contract  prices  have  not,  however,  been  forsaken. 
Many  of  these  expire  this  year,  but  deliveries  will 
be  spread  over  several  months  into  1918.  Beyond 
that  the  orders  on  mill  books  are  for  definite  busi- 
ness not  subject  to  cancellation  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term. 

Little  interest  in  lower  price  demands  is  shown 
where  the  contracts  cover  manufactured  articles  al- 
ready sold  and  against  which  the  contracts  are  a 
protection.  But  concern  is  felt  over  the  distance 
from  steel  mill  products  which  the  pricing  program 
bids  fair  to  cover.  The  answer  of  the  steel  produc- 
ers is  that  in  times  of  heavy  demand  prices  do  not 
fall. 

One  interesting  development,  which  indicates 
the  large  part  the  United  States  must  take  in  Rus- 
sian affairs,  is  the  mobilization  of  several  thousand 
railroad  experts  and  mechanics  to  supplement  the 
depleted  ranks  of  railroad  operatives  in  that  coun- 
try. As  a  part  of  the  plan  the  placing  is  expected 
in  the  next  few  days  of  20,000  more  cars  for  Rus- 
sia. For  the  Government's  use  in  France  4250  ad- 
ditional 60-centimeter  gage  cars  have  been  bought. 

The  Priority  Board  has  ordered  the  railroads 
to  provide  100  per  cent  car  supply  to  the  Connells- 
ville  regions. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  9. —  (By  Wire) 
It  is  possible  that  this  week  announcement  will  come 
from  the  President  of  Government  prices  fixed  on  semi- 
finished and  finished  steel  products  not  already  cov- 
ered by  the  Government  prices  that  came  out  on 
Monday,  Sept.  24.  Large  steel  manufacturers  were 
in  session  in  New  York  to-day  (Tuesday),  and  prob- 
ably also  on  Wednesday,  after  which  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  prices  on  semi-finished  and  finished 
steel  products  will  ko  to  the  War  Industries  Board 
at  Washington  and  then  finally  to  the  President  for 
his  approval.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  what  prices 
will  be  recommended,  but  it  is  stated  that  a  suggested 
price  of  $55  on  soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  4  x  4-in, 
billets  has  been  turned  down  as  being  too  high.     It  is 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Oct.  10, 
1917. 

Oct.  3,  Sept.  12, 
1917.        1917. 

Oct.  11, 
1916. 

No.    2  X.   Philadelphia.  .  . 

$33.75 

$33.75     $52.00 

$20.00 

No.    2,    Valley    furnace... 

33.00 

33.00        52.00 

20.00 

No.    2    Southern,    Cin'ti.. 

49.90 

17.40 

No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.. 

47.00 

14.50 

No.    2,    furnace,    Chicago* 

55.00 

19.00 

Basic,   del'd   eastern   Pa.. 

3V.75 

50.00 

20.00 

Basic,    Valley    furnace... 

33.00 

SV.OO        48.00 

20  00 

Bessemer,     Pittsburgh. .  .  . 

37.25 

37.25        51.95 

23.95 

Malleable  Bess.,   Ch'go*.. 

55.00 

19  50 

Gray   forge,    Pittsburgh.. 

3'2'.75 

46.95 

20.45 

L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago.  . 

58.00 

20.75 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.,      Per  Gross  Ton 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 

$38.00 

$33.00 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 

40.00 

35.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh. 

55'.66 

65.00 

45.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Pittsburgh. 

55.00 

65.00 

45.00 

O.-h.   sheet  bars,   P'gh... 

75.00 

45.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh 

100.00 

69.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 

85.00 

50  00 

Wire  rods,    Pittsburgh.  .  . 

85.66 

90.00 

55.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 

Cents. 

Cent 

s.     Cents. 

Cents. 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia.  . 

4.25 

4.2. 

5          4.935 

2.659 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh.  . .  . 

4.75 

2.60 

Iron   bars,   Chicago 

4.50 

2.35 

Steel   bars,    Pittsburgh... 

4.00 

2.75 

Steel  bars,  New  York.  . .  . 

4.195 

2.919 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.  . 

8.00 

4.00 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  . 

8.195 

4.169 

Beams,  etc.,   Pittsburgh.. 

4.00 

2.75 

Beams,   etc.,   New   York.  . 

4.445 

2.869 

Steel  hoops,   Pittsburgh .  . 

5.75 

3.00 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  dellver>-  to  foundries  in 
the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


„.      ^      ^r    .,           ,  „,.           Oct.  10,    Oct.  3,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  11, 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,         1917.      1917.       19 17.  li»l6. 

1  er  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents.     Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  Pgh       8  50  3.10 

Sheets,  galv.,  No    28,  P'gh       10.00  4.25 

Wire    nails,    Pitt.sburgh 4.00  2.60 

Cut    nails,    Pittsburgh 4.65  2. GO 

Fence   wire,    base,    P'gh ....          3.95  2.55 

Barb  wire,  galv.,   P'gh 4.85  3.45 

Old  Materials,     Per  Gross  Ton- 

Iron   rails,   Chicago $36.00     $36.00     $44.50  $20.00 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia.        S8.00       43.00  45.00  21.00 

Carwheels,    Chicago     27.00        27.00  33.50  12.50 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia.      29.00       29.00  32.00  15.50 

Heavy   steel   scrap,    P'gh.        3U.U0       33  00  33.00  18.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.      25.00       25.00  30  00  15.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.        26.00       27.00  33  00  16.50 

No.    1    cast,    Pittsburgh..        Z'.i.oo       30  00  30.00  16.00 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.  .      28.00        28.00  32.00  16.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)      21.00        21.00  24.00  13.25 

No.   1   RR.  wrot.   Phila...        38.00       43.00  45.00  22.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)       87.00       30.00  36.00  17.50 

Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt $6.00     $13.00  $4.25 

Furnace  coke,    future 6.00  10.00  3.25 

Foundry   coke,   prompt ....  14.00  3.50 

Foundry  coke,  future 12.50  4.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents.     Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper,  New  York.  .      23. nO        23.50  25.50  28.50 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.  Y.     23.50        23.50  25.50  28.50 

Spelter,  St.  Louis 8.00          8.12V!      8.00  9.50 

Spelter.    New    York 8.25         S.ZlVj      8.25  9.75 

Lead,    St.    Louis 7.^5          7.82V6      9  50  6.85 

Lead,    New   York 7.60         7  95         9  70  7.00 

Tin,    New    York OI.OO        60.50  61.37M!  42.75 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.     15.00       15.00  14.50  11.50 

Tinplate.  100-lb.  box  P'gh $12.00  $6.00 


further  stated  that  it  is  the  idea  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  that  the  price  of  billets  should  not  be  fixed  at 
above  $45,  with  a  differential,  of  $1  or  possibly  $2,  over 
this  price  in  favor  of  sheet  bars.  While  the  steel  con- 
ferences are  on  in  New  York,  and  to  be  taken  up  later 
this  week  in  Washington,  new  buying  in  the  steel  trade 
has  halted,  and  very  little  new  business  is  being  placed. 
So  far,  there  has  been  very  little  done  in  the  way  of 
selling  pig  iron  at  the  prices  given  out  two  weeks  ago 
by  the  Government,  and  this  also  applies  on  plates, 
shapes  and  bars,  the  mills  being  filled  up  for  months 
ahead  on  contracts  and  not  actively  seeking  new  busi- 
ness. On  some  contracts  for  coke  that  were  on  a  day- 
to-day  price  basis,  large  shipments  have  been  made  to 
blast  furnaces  at  the  $6  price,  which  is  $2  to  $3  per  ton 
lower  than  contracts  that  were  placed  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore the  Government  price  of  $6  was  announced.  In  re- 
gard to  foundry  coke,  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
usual  differential  in  favor  of  this  grade  shall  continue, 
and  this  will  seem  to  leave  manufacturers  of  coke  free 
to  sell  foundry  at  75c.  to  $1  per  ton  higher  than  the 
price  of  $6  for  furnace.  This  is  only  tentative,  and  the 
actual  differential  in  favor  of  foundry  coke  over  fur- 
nace is  yet  to  be  worked  out.  All  prices  on  iron  and 
steel  products  remain  practically  the  same  as  were  in 
force  before  the  Government  prices  were  announced,  on 
such  products  as  were  not  covered  by  the  Government 
prices.  Consumers  are  waiting  anxiously  for  announce- 
ment of  the  Government  prices  on  semi-finished  and  fin- 
ished steel  products,  which  it  is  hoped  will  come  out  this 
week.  A  very  decided  shortage  in  the  coal  supply  exists 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Valley  districts,  and  this  is  keeping 
down  output  of  pig  iron,  semi-finished  steel  and  finished 
steel  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  is  also  a  great 
shortage  in  labor,  and  this  is  getting  more  acute  as  the 
drafted  men  are  leaving  every  day  for  the  training 
camps.  Office  and  mill  forces  are  seriously  crippled  and 
the  steel  business  is  being  carried  on  under  great  diffi- 
culties. 

Pig  Iron.  —  New  inquiry  for  pig  iron  is  light,  and 


sales  have  been  very  few.  One  sale  of  1000  tons  of 
Bessemer  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
reported  at  $36.30,  Valley  furnace,  subject  to  revision 
after  Jan.  1,  on  any  unshipped  portion  of  iron,  and 
there  has  also  been  a  sale  of  3000  tons  of  basic  for  Octo- 
ber shipment  at  $33,  at  furnace.  It  is  reported  that  sev- 
eral sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron  have  been  made  at  $45, 
and  even  less,  at  furnace.  It  is  believed  that  possibly 
this  week  the  differentials  to  apply  on  the  different 
qualities  of  pig  iron  over  the  $33  price  for  basic  and  No. 
2  foundry  will  be  given  out.  We  now  quote  as  follows: 
Basic  pig  iron,  $33;  Bessemer,  $36.30;  gray  forge,  $32; 
No.  2  foundry,  $33;  No.  3  foundry,  $32.50,  and  malleable 
Bessemer,  $33.50,  all  per  gross  ton  at  Valley  furnace, 
the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh districts  being  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — Announcement  is  expected 
from  Washington  this  week  of  the  Government  price  on 
billets  and  sheet  bars,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  price  of 
billets  may  be  as  low  as  $45,  Pittsburgh,  with  $1  or  $2 
per  ton  differential  over  this  price  in  favor  of  sheet 
bars.  It  is  stated  that  a  recommendation  made  recent- 
ly to  the  War  Munitions  Board  that  the  price  of  billets 
be  fixed  at  $55,  Pittsburgh,  was  not  favorably  received. 
In  the  meantime,  the  local  market  on  soft  Bessemer  and 
open  hearth  billets  is  steadily  declining,  and  we  note  a 
sale  of  about  1500  tons  made  last  week  at  $60,  and  a 
later  sale  of  1000  tons  at  $55,  Pittsburgh,  for  October 
delivery.  Prices  on  forging  billets  are  also  lower.  We 
now  quote  soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets  at  $55; 
soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  sheet  bars  at  about  $60, 
but  the  latter  price  is  tentative,  as  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  sales  in  this  district  for  some  time.  Prices  on  forg- 
ing billets  are  nominally  $80  to  $85  with  no  recent  sales 
reported. 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  no  new  buying  in  ferroalloys 
and  probably  there  will  not  be  until  th^  announcement 
expected  this  week  from  the  Government  on  price  of 
semi-finished  and  finished  steel  products  has  come  out. 
Whether    ferromanganese    and    Bessemer    ferrosilicon 
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prices  will  be  fixed  by  the  Government  is  not  known 
at  this  writing,  but  it  is  expected  they  will  be  with  the 
other  products.  In  the  absence  of  sale»,  we  quote  80 
per  cent  ferromanganese  for  prompt  shipment  at  $375 
and  for  delivery  in  first  half  of  1918,  $350  per  gross 
ton  at  furnace.  These  are  purely  nominal  prices,  as 
there  is  no  new  buying  and  will  not  be  until  it  is  def- 
initely known  whether  the  Government  will  fix  prices 
on  these  products.  We  quote  nominally  18  to  22  per 
cent  spiegeleisen  at  $80  to  $82.50  per  gross  ton  de- 
livered. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89.  10  per 
cent  $90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $79  to  $84,  8  per  cent 
$80  to  $85,  9  per  cent  $81  to  $86,  10  per  cent  $82  to  $87,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $83  to  $88.  All  prices  are  f.o.b.  makers'  fur- 
nace, Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky., 
these  furnaces  having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross 
ton  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Steel  Rails. — We  are  not  advised  of  any  new  buying 
of  either  standard  sections  of  light  rails,  and  prices 
quoted  on  light  rails  are  purely  nominal  in  the  absence 
of  new  business.  Such  prices  of  light  rails  and  regular 
prices  on  standard  sections  are  given  on  page  907. 

Structural  Material. — So  far  as  we  are  advised, 
there  have  been  no  sales  of  structural  shapes  by  the 
two  local  mills  on  new  orders  to  domestic  consumers 
at  the  Government  price  of  3c.  per  lb.,  but  orders  are 
being  placed  by  the  Government  and  accepted  by  the 
mills  at  that  price.  Local  fabricators  say  they  are 
filled  up  for  months  ahead,  and  are  not  actively  bidding 
on  new  work.  The  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  of  this  city,  will 
make  very  large  extensions  to  its  structural  steel 
plant  at  Hoboken,  Pa.  Prices  to  others  than  the  Gov- 
ernment are  found  on  page  907. 

Plates. — Local  mills  say  they  are  filled  up  for  months 
ahead  on  plates,  and  have  not  as  yet  entered  any  orders 
at  the  Government  prices  of  3.25c.  per  lb.  for  delivery 
to  domestic  consumers  but  are  filling  large  Govern- 
ment orders  at  that  price.  Prices  which  were  formerly 
quoted  were  8c.  to  9c.  for  V4,  in.  and  heavier  sheared 
plates,  f.o.b.  at  mill,  Pittsburgh.  It  is  stated  that  no 
new  business  has  been  done  recently  by  the  mills  at 
these  prices,  since  the  Government  price  of  3.25c.  came 
out,  and  the  mills  also  claim  they  have  not  yet  sold  at 
the  Government  price. 

Sheets. — It  is  expected  that  possibly  this  week,  the 
Government  may  announce  its  prices  on  sheets,  but  this 
will  depend  largely  on  the  progress  made  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  steel  interests  in  session  in  New  York  this 
week.  It  is  expected  that  after  the  meetings  in  New 
York  have  been  finished,  the  steel  men  will  adjourn 
to  Washington  to  go  into  conference  with  Government 
officials  on  the  new  sheet  prices.  In  the  meantime,  very 
little  new  buying  is  being  done,  consumers  placing  orders 
only  for  such  quantities  of  sheets  as  they  absolutely 
need.  About  the  only  new  buying  is  coming  from  the 
Government,  which  is  placing  very  heavy  orders  for  blue 
annealed,  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  which  the  mills 
are  filling  very  promptly  and  shipping  out  about  as 
fast  as  they  are  rolled,  the  Government  orders  having 
priority.  No  figures  are  being  given  out  as  to  the 
Government  orders  for  sheets  being  placed,  but  they 
are  known  to  be  very  heavy,  and  are  on  the  basis  of 
the  tentative  price  fixed  some  time  ago  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  mills  on  the  basis  of  6.25c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed; 6.50c.  for  Bessemer  black,  and  8.50c.  for  gal- 
vanized, all  of  No.  28  gage.  Prices  to  the  domestic 
trade  are  holding  fairly  firm  in  the  absence  of  large 
buying,  and  are  given  in  detail  on  page  907. 

Tin  Plate. — As  yet,  nothing -is  known  as  to  the  prices 
of  tin  plate  that  will  be  fixed  for  1918  delivery  by  the 
Government  and  the  tin  plate  mills,  but  it  will  probably 
be  given  out  late  this  month  or  early  in  November. 
The  Government  has  asked  that  the  price  of  tin  plate 
be  not  fixed  until  about  Nov.  1,  so  that  it  will  hardly 
come  out  before  that  time.  It  is  likely,  but  not  defi- 
nitely known,  that  the  new  prices  will  be  fixed  in  con- 
ference between  the  Kood  Administrntion  Hoard  and 
the  tin  plate  manufacturers.  Very  little  tin  plate  is 
being  sold  on  new  orders.  The  output  of  the  mills  is 
under  contract  for  all   of  this   year   and   some   of  the 


larger  mills  have  obligations  on  their  books  that  will 
take  their  entire  output  up  to  April  of  next  year.  On 
the  small  orders  being  placed  primes  are  quoted  at  $12 
to  $14  per  base  box  from  stock.  Prices  on  teme  plates 
are  given  on  page  907. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Very  few  new  orders  are  being 
placed,  the  large  consumers  being  covered  on  contracts 
made  some  months  ago,  and  specifications  are  fairly 
heavy.  We  quote  steel  hoops  in  small  lots  at  about  5c. 
to  5.50c.  and  on  steel  bands  5c.  to  5.25c.,  extras  on  the 
latter  as  per  the  steel  bar  card. 

Wire  Rods. — Mills  report  heavy  export  demand  from 
Canada  and  Japan  and  other  foreign  countries,  and 
sales  of  soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  rods  have  been 
made  lately  for  export  at  $85  to  $90  per  ton  at  mill. 
One  lot  of  2000  tons  of  soft  open  hearth  rods  is  said  to 
have  been  bought  lately  for  delivery  to  Canada  at  $92 
at  mill.  Domestic  demand  for  rods  is  quiet,  but  several 
of  the  local  makers  say  their  output  of  rods  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  is  under  contract.  A  recent  sale  of 
150  tons  of  high  carbon  rods  was  made  at  $110,  maker's 
mill.  Prices  on  rods  to  domestic  consumers  are  given 
on  page  907. 

Wire  Products. —  Nothing  is  known  here  of  a  re- 
ported embargo  on  wire  products  said  to  have  been 
declared  a  few  days  ago  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  It  is  a  fact  that  extreme  caution  is  being  used  by 
that  concern  in  the  distribution  of  its  products,  but  it 
is  officially  denied  that  any  actual  embargo  has  been 
declared.  It  is  expected  by  the  trade  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  fix  prices  of  wire  nails  and  wire  somewhere 
between  the  price  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
which  is  $3.20  for  wire  nails  and  $3.25  for  bright  basic 
wire,  and  that  of  the  independent  mills  which  is  $4  for 
wire  nails  and  $4.05  for  bright  basic  wire.  Probably 
wire  nails  will  be  put  at  $3.60  or  even  $3.75,  base,  per 
keg.  The  new  demand  for  wire  and  wire  nails  is  very 
quiet,  the  trade  holding  off  buying  in  the  belief  that 
prices  will  be  lower  before  long.  Specifications  against 
contracts  are  only  fairly  heavy.  Prices  of  the  inde- 
pendent mills  of  nails  and  wire  to  domestic  consumers, 
but  which  now  are  largely  nominal,  are  given  on  page 
907,  prices  of  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  being  $16 
per  ton  lower. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — As  yet  we  are  not  advised  of 
any  new  business  in  steel  bars  at  the  new  price  of 
2.90c.  at  mill  as  recently  fixed  by  the  Government.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  practically  no  new  buying  in  either 
iron  or  steel  bars  for  some  time,  nor  will  there  be  until 
the  present  puzzling  condition  as  to  prices  has  been 
cleared  up.  Mills  rolling  steel  bars  state  they  have 
obligations  on  their  books  at  the  former  price  that 
will  take  their  entire  output  for  some  months  to  come. 
Under  the  above  conditions,  we  can  only  quote  the 
prices  in  effect  for  some  time  on  iron  and  steel  bars,  to 
domestic  consumers,  which  are  printed  on  page  907. 
These  prices  are  largely  nominal,  and  probably  would 
not  be  paid  by  consumers  on  new  orders. 

Shafting. — It  is  not  known  as  yet  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment will  fix  the  price  on  shafting,  but  the  belief  is 
that  it  will.  The  Government  has  been  a  very  heavy 
buyer  of  shafting  for  various  equipment  for  war  pur- 
poses, at  prices  somewhat  lower  than  are  ruling  to  the 
domestic  trade.  There  is  no  new  buying,  but  makers 
report  that  specifications  against  contracts  are  fairly 
heavy.  For  the  domestic  trade,  discounts  on  shafting 
remain  nominally  at  10  to  5  per  cent  off  list,  prices  to 
the  Government  being  considerably  lower. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — Practically  no 
new  orders  are  being  placed,  consumers  holding  off  until 
it  is  known  whether  the  Government  will  fix  the  price 
on  spikes  and  track  bolts  with  the  other  steel  com- 
modities. It  is  the  belief  that  prices  on  both  spikes  and 
track  bolts  will  be  lower,  in  sympathy  with  the  other 
steel  products,  even  should  the  Government  not  fix  the 
price.  Nominal  prices  on  spikes  and  track  bolts  to  do- 
mestic consumers  are  given  on  page  907.  Prices  on 
direct  and  indirect  Government  orders  are  somewhat 
lower. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  recent  change  in  discount  in 
bolts,  it  is  said  by  the  manufacturers,,  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  readjustment,  the  former  price  on  bolts  having 
been  out  of  line  with  those  on  nuts.     New  buying  is 
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reported  fairfy  heavy,  and  discounts,  as  given  on  page 
907,  are  said  by  the  makers  to  be  fairly  maintained. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — It  is  expected  that  the 
Government  may  fix  the  price  of  cold  rolled  strip  steel 
and  on  a  somewhat  lower  basis  than  is  now  ruling, 
and  as  a  result  consumers  are  holding  off  as  much  as 
possible  in  placing  new  orders.  Specifications  against 
contracts  made  sometime  ago  are  fairly  heavy. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on  small 
current  orders  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mill. 
Terms  at  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days 
when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Rivets. — There  is  no  new  buying  in  rivets,  nor  is 
there  likely  to  be  until  it  is  known  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment will  fix  prices  on  this  product,  and  this  infor- 
mation may  be  forthcoming  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
week.  We  repeat  nominal  prices  on  rivets  of  $5.25  for 
structural  and  $5.35  for  cone-head  boiler  rivets,  per  100 
pounds,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Large  quantities  of  rivets 
are  being  furnished  to  the  Government  at  a  lower  price. 
Wrought  Pipe. — While  it  is  expected  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  fix  prices  on  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe, 
it  is  not  believed  that  these  prices  will  be  much,  if  any, 
lower  than  have  been  quoted  by  the  leading  interests 
for  some  months.  The  trade  does  not  expect  that  the 
Government  will  fix  higher  prices  than  have  been 
quoted  by  such  interests  and  it  is  also  recognized  that 
prices  on  iron  and  steel  pipe  of  some  of  the  independent 
mills  have  been  low,  when  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
steel  is  considered.  Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe 
as  quoted  by  the  independent  mills,  prices  of  the  Na- 
tional Tube  Co.  being  considerably  lower,  are  given 
on  page  907. 

Boiler  Tubes — Should  the  Government  fix  prices  on 
boiler  tubes,  it  is  expected  they  will  be  much  lower  than 
those  in  effect  by  the  leading  independent  makers  for 
some  months.  Nominal  discounts,  which  give  prifies 
much  lower  than  have  been  actually  ruling  for  some 
time,  are  given  on  page  907. 

Coke.— We  cannot  learn  that  any  large  direct  sales 
or  contracts  for  furnace  coke  have  been  made  since 
the  Government  established  its  price  of  $6  per  net 
ton  at  oven  for  furnace  coke.  However,  some  large 
consumers  who  were  buying  coke  at  a  price  fixed  from 
day  to  day  have  been  getting  their  coke  since  Sept.  24 
on  the  basis  of  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven.  This  price  is 
$2  to  $2.50  lower  than  the  prices  at  which  contracts 
were  made,  just  before  the  Government  fixed  the  $6 
price.  It  is  now  learned  that  the  Government  will 
recognize  the  standard  differential  in  favor  of  foundry 
coke  over  furnace,  and  the  coke  operators  are  to  be 
allowed  to  charge  it.  This  differential  runs  from  75c. 
to  $1  per  ton,  and  we  therefore  quote  foundry  coke  $1 
per  ton  higher  than  furnace,  the  price  quoted  being  a 
tentative  one  subject  to  revision  after  Jan.  1.  We  quote 
best  grades  of  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  and 
on  contracts  at  $6  per  net  ton,  and  best  grades  of 
72  hour  foundry  at  $7  per  net  ton  at  oven,  but  it  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  latter  is  a  tentative 
price.  The  Connellsville  Courier  gives  the  output  of 
coke  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville  regions  for 
the  week  ending  Sept.  29,  as  347,408  tons,  a  decrease 
over  the  previous  week  of  7,694  tons. 

Old  Material.— Several  leading  scrap  dealers  here 
say  they  have  positive  information  that  the  Government 
is  now  considering  the  matter  of  regulating  prices  on 
scrap  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  expected  to  announce  the 
official  prices  to  be  charged  by  dealers  to  consumers 
within  a  short  time.  This  information  is  also  in 
possesion  of  leading  consumers  of  scrap,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  holding  off  placing  orders,  believing  that 
the  Government,  should  it  fix  prices  on  scrap,  will 
probably  name  prices  somewhat  lower  than  are  ruling 
now.  Only  a  minimum  amount  of  scrap  is  being  sold 
by  dealers  to  consumers,  not  enough  to  definitely  fix 
prices.  Forced  sales  of  scrap  already  loaded  in  cars 
have  been  made  at  very  low  prices.  In  the  meantime, 
the  whole  scrap  market  is  weak,  and  prices  on  all  grades 
are  from  $1  to  $3  per  ton  lower.  The  decline  in  prices 
has  been  mostly  in  scrap  used  for  open  hearth  steel 
purposes,  such  as  heavy  melting  steel,  borings  and  turn- 
ings. On  some  grades,  notably  low  phosphorus  melting 
stock,  prices  are  holding  fairly  steady.     In  the  absence 


of  definite  sales  on  which  to  base  quotations,  dealers 
are  quoting  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh,  and  other  con- 
suming points  that  take  Pit.tsburgh  freight  rates  per 
gross  ton  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland,  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $30.00  to  $31.00 

No.  1  foundry  cast 29.00  to  30.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio  ;  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,  Pa 33.00  to  34.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  .  .  .  24.00  to  25.00 
Bundled  sheet  scrap,   sides  and   ends, 
f.o.b.     consumers'     mill,     Pittsburgh 

d. strict     22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 20.00  to  21.00 

No.   1   railroad  malleable  stock 25.00  to  26.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Liow  phosphorus  melting  stock 40.00  to  42.00 

Iron  car  axles 43.00  to  45.00 

Steel   car  axles 43.00  to  45.00 

Locomotive    axles,    steel 50.00  to  52.00 

No.   1  bushellng  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    19.00  to  20.00 

Cast  iron  wheels   30.00  to  31.00 

Rolled    steel    wheels 34.00  to  35.00 

♦Sheet  bar  crop  ends '. 35.00  to  36.00 

Cast  iron  borings 20.00  to  21.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 23.00  to  24.00 

Heavy  breakable  ca.st  .scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

•Shipping  point.  , 


Chicago 


Chicago,  Oct.  8. 


In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  important  in 
the  steel  trade,  the  situation  is  more  mixed  than  ever, 
and  certainly  the  problems  seem  as  many  and  as  complex 
as  they  were  a  week  or  two  weeks  ago,  yet  with  the 
passing  of  every  day  a  solution  of  the  tangle  is  nearer. 
As  a  rule,  consumers  are  more  inclined  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, which  is  all  they  can  do — although,  were  it  not 
for  the  priority  regulations  and  the  limitation  of  prices 
on  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  considerable  business  would 
be  done.  Consumers  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
pay  up  to  8c,  for  plates,  it  not  being  the  price,  but  the 
delivery,  that  counts  with  them.  In  these  products, 
however,  the  mills  declare  they  are  sold  up  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  and  longer,  and  only  those  with 
priority  certificates,  indicating  they  are  serving  the 
Government,  are  obtaining  materials  at  the  new  levels 
of  3.25c.  for  plates,  3c.  for  shapes  and  2.90c.  for  bars. 
A  goodly  volume  of  export  business  is  being  turned 
down  because  the  mills  cannot*  ship  this  year.  Sales 
of  specialties,  such  as  axles,  tubes,  etc.,  are  going  for- 
ward at  a  good  rate,  the  purchasers  appearing  to  fear 
that  if  they  delay  they  may  be  placed  in  the  present 
position  of  users  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars.  Innum- 
erable questions  continue  to  be  asked  in  every  branch  of 
the  industry,  with  the  pig-iron  trade  particularly  in 
doubt  as  to  what  it  can  and  cannot  do.  The  opinion  is 
expressed  that  the  wants  of  those  who  need  pig  iron 
this  year  may  be  helped  out  by  a  diversion  of  the  sur- 
plus which  some  consumers  find  they  have,  in  which 
connection  arises  the  question  as  to  whether  this  resale 
iron  may  be  sold  at  more  than  $33.  At  the  latter  price, 
no  sales  are  definitely  reported,  although  it  is  every- 
where admitted  that  the  Government  price  must  ulti- 
mately prevail.  As  for  the  producers,  it  can  only  be 
reiterated  they  are  so  completely  booked  with  orders 
for  the  next  few  months  that  they  have  no  price  at  all. 
The  silveries,  low  phosphorus,  charcoal,  etc.,  await 
further  price  fixing. 

Opinion  differs  as  to  the  working  out  of  the  priority 
arrangement  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  de- 
liveries, some  statements  being  of  a  pessimistic  char- 
acter, while  others  believe  that  good  will  result  from 
the  Government  knowing  the  hand  of  every  mill.  In 
a  statement  issued  by  a  steel  mill  to  its  customers  ap- 
pears the  following: 

We  are  in  leceipt  of  instructions  from  the  Government 
which  will  require  us  to  report  to  it  all  orders  on  our  books 
for  certain  commodities  at  the  close  of  business  Sept.  29,  and 
with  notice  that  s'milar  reports  covering  all  other  commodi- 
ties produced  by  us  will  be  called  for  as  rapidly  as  the  sub- 
jects can  be  organized  and  handled. 

All  orders  of  every  description  shall  be  included  in  the  re- 
port. Included  under  United  States  Government  orders  shall 
be  all  orders  direct  from  the  Government  and  all  orders  for 
material  to  be  furnished  sub-contractors  on  direct  Government 
orders.  Based  on  the  mformation  in  the  hands  of  the  ^5overn- 
ment   officials,   priority   orders   will   be   issued   by  the  Govern- 
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ment.  »  ••  ♦  Whatever  material  of  every  description  you 
have  ordered  from  us  that  is  on  direct  Government  orders 
placed  with  you,  or  is  for  Government  account  applicable  to 
orders  placed  by  the  Government  with  others  for  whom  you 
are  producing  any  articles  or  parts,  should  be  separated  from 
your  ordinary  commercial  business.  Notice  should  be  given 
us  of  such  order  or  orders  complete  and  promptly. 

That  those  in  classes  A  and  B  under  the  priority  reg- 
ulation will  fare  well  is  undoubted;  they  must,  for 
their  work  is  part  of  fighting  the  war.  The  disturbing 
question  is,  what  of  those  in  class  C,  representing  the 
ordinary  industries  of  peace.  The  question  is  answered 
only  by  other  questions,  coupled  with  suppositions.  The 
quotations  for  cast-iron  pipe  have  been  lowered  $15  per 
ton  by  the  leading  maker.  Price  announcements  on 
sheets  are  expected  this  week,  and,  within  a  few  days, 
official  prices  on  old  material.  The  market  for  the  lat- 
ter is  practically  dormant. 

Pig  Iron. — The  trade  continues  to  devote  most  of  its 
time  to  conjecture  and  interrogation.  It  is  quite  gen- 
erally conceded  that  furnaces  will  not  have  much,  if 
any,  iron  which  they  can  sell  at  $33  for  delivery  in  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  but  it  is  pretty  thoroughly  un- 
derstood that  whatever  iron  may  come  to  hand  for  dis- 
posal will  not  be  sold  at  over  $33.  Though  it  is  esti- 
mated that  melters  are  at  least  90  per  cent  covered  for 
this  year,  there  is  fair  inquiry  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  be  satisfied.  This  will  be  done,  presumably, 
through  the  distribution  of  surplus  iron  which  con- 
sumers cannot  use,  and,  to  some  extent,  through  a  re- 
vision of  deliveries.  Already  instances  are  coming  to 
light  where  consumers  are  offering  their  surplus  to 
dealers  for  placement  elsewhere.  How  much  will  be 
offered  in  this  manner  is  an  unknown  quantity,  while 
the  dealers  are  puzzled  over  the  matter  of  price.  Most 
of  them  assert  they  would  not  think  of  touching  iron 
for  which  more  than  $33,  furnace,  is  wanted,  though 
others  are  speculating  as  to  what  license  they  have  in 
this  direction.  A  report  is  heard  that  300  tons  was 
placed  in  Chicago  at  $33,  but  definite  details  are  lack- 
ing. Orders  for  the  Government,  direct  or  indirect,  are 
being  filled  at  the  new  price,  such  orders  being  given 
priority  and  operating  to  postpone  deliveries  in  other 
directions.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Government  cannot 
be  opposed,  at  the  same  time  declared  that  no  one 
wants  to  pursue  that  course.  An  experienced  iron  man 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  situation  will  be  straight- 
ened out  before  long.  Incidentally,  he  declares  himself 
to  be  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any 
pronounced  shortage.  The  silveries,  low  phosphorus, 
charcoal  and  other  grades  are  awaiting  the  official  fixing 
of  their  prices.  The  large  producers,  both  North  and 
South,  reiterate  they  have  no  prices  except  for  Govern- 
ment business.  Appeals  made  in  behalf  of  old  custom- 
ers have  brought  no  relief.  A  Rockford,  111.,  consumer 
reported  a  week  ago  as  having  purchased  two  cars  of 
resale  Southern  iron  at  $33,  Birmingham,  has  since 
denied  that  he  got  the  iron.  The  quotations  below  are 
.  for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  except  those 
for  Northern  foundry,  malleable  Bessemer  and  basic 
irons,  which  are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not  include  a 
.switching  charge  averaging  50c.  per  ton. 

I^ake  Superior  charcoal,   No«.   1   to  4 tl58.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Noh.  5  and  6,  Scotch 

and  No.  1  soft  or  special t^.D-'JO 

Northern   coke   foundry.    No.    1 •Sa.fyO 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 •33,00 

.Northern  coke  foundry.  No.   3 'SZ.SO 

Northern   hi>?h-phoHi)horuH   foundry *33  00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  Hoft t53.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  aoft +52.00 

MalleabU:    liesHcmer    *33.00 

Basic    *33  00 

rx)W-phoHphoruH    .  .  .tlS^.OO  to  1)0.00 

Silvery,   H  per  cent                                ..    t77.r,0  to  82.50 

•In  accordanc'i  with  thf  inicv.  anreed  on,  but   nominal. 
tNot  yet  chanKefl.  but  new  prIceH  pendinR. 

FerroalloyH. — Eighty  per  cent  ferromanganese  is 
easier,  the  representative  of  a  large  domestic  producer 
quoting  $325  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  or  first 
quarter  of  next. 

Platen. — Material  for  Government  work  has  been 
booked  at  the  Government  price — 3.25c. — one  such  or- 
der being  for  2000  tons.  Some  u.sera  of  plates  have 
made  known  their  willingness  tc  pay  up  to  8c.,  but 
they  liave  been  unable  to  get  them  at  any  price  inas- 
rtiuch  as  they  did  not  have  Government  barking.     Some 
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increment  to  the  volume  of  plates  available  comes  from 
the  embargo  on  exports,  but  still  the  supply  falls  far 
short  of  what  is  wanted  in  view  of  the  sold-up  condition 
of  the  mills,  some  of  which  are  fully  booked  into  next 
year.  The  representative  of  an  Ohio  mill  which,  prior 
to  the  price  announcement,  was  placing  narrow  plates 
to  a  limited  degree,  now  must  submit  all  inquiries  to 
the  mill.  The  crux  of  the  present  situation  is  that  buy- 
ers cannot  at  this  time  obtain  plates  unless  the  material 
is  directly  or  indirectly  for  war  work.  Jobbers  adhere 
to  their  price. 

For  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock  Jobbers  quote  lOc. 

Shapes. — The  mills  have  all  they  can  handle  this 
year  and,  except  where  the  Government  is  involved, 
business  is  not  being  taken  at  the  official  price — 3c. 
Only  two  structural  lettings  are  announced,  one  of  them 
being  obviously  for  war  purposes.  The  Stupp  Bros, 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  will  supply  712  tons  required  for  21 
storehouses  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island, 
111.  Joseph  Rothe  will  supply  224  tons  required  in  the 
erection  of  a  factory  for  the  Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse  jobbers  continue  to  quote  5c. 

Bars. — Sales  of  mild  steel  bars  required  for  Govern- 
ment purposes  have  been  made  at  2.90c.,  Chicago,  but 
as  a  general  thing  the  bar  business  has  been  slow. 
With  bars  the  mills  are  in  much  the  same  position  as 
with  plates  and  shapes.  A  leading  maker  of  rail  car- 
bon bars  asserts  he  is  filled  with  orders  to  the  second 
quarter  of  next  year.  But  little  business  has  been  done 
in  hard  bars,  the  nominal  quotations  for  which  range 
from  4.25c.  to  4.50c.,  Chicago.  Bar  iron  has  been  in- 
active, the  price  being  unchanged  at  4.50c.,  Chicago. 
The  warehouses  have  made  no  changes  in  their  quota- 
tions. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  fol- 
lows:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.50c. ;  bar  iron,  4.50c.  to  5c.;  rein- 
forcing bars,  4.50c.  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  % 
in.  and  over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes  :  shaft- 
ing list  plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Sheets. — There  is  a  wide  range  of  prices  for  blue 
annealed  and  black  sheets;  in  fact,  prices  may  be  said 
to  be  erratic.  Quotations  are  difficult  to  procure,  but 
they  are  covered  by  the  ranges  of  8.189c  to  8.689c, 
Chicago,  for  No.  10  blue  annealed,  and  8.189c.  to  9.189c. 
for  No.  28  black.  No.  28  galvanized  are  about  9.689c., 
Chicago.  A  leading  producer  wants  more  sheet  busi- 
ness. It  now  has  15  mills  running,  out  of  a  total  of 
17.     Jobbers  have  made  no  changes. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  10c.  :  No.  28 
l)lack,  lOc,  and  No.   28  galvanized,  11.50c. 

Wire  Products. — The  leading  maker  reports  no 
change.  Such  business  as  it  takes  is  on  the  basis  of 
$3.20,  Pittsburgh,  for  nails.  Its  customers,  In  many 
cases,  are  admittedly  not  getting  all  they  want,  whether 
against  new  orders  or  specifications  against  contracts. 
Entirely  new  customers  are  sometimes  not  accommo- 
dated at  all.  The  independent  mills  continue  to  quote 
$4  for  nails,  and  in  many  instances  are  serving  those 
whom  the  larger  interest  cannot  supply.  We  quote  on 
the  basis  of  $4,  Pittsburgh,  per  100  lb.  for  nails  to 
jobbers,  as  follows: 

Plain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4,189  ;  wire  nails, 
$4,189  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  barb  wire. 
$5,039  :  polished  staples.  $4,339  ;  galvanized  staple.^.  $5,039  ; 
all  Chicago,  carload  lots. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — No  inquiries  are  com- 
ing out,  and  the  market  is  entirely  nominal.  Rail  de- 
liveries are  backward,  but  from  some  source  the  rail- 
roads must  soon  have  rails  if  they  are  to  maintain 
safety  and  their  standards  of  operation.     We  quote: 

Standard  raili'oad  Ki)ikes,  4.50c.  to  5.25c.,  base  ;  small 
sjilkes,  4.75c.  to  5.50c.  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
5.50c.  to  6c.,  air  in  carloads,  Chicago;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90 
f.o.b.  mill,  net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago, 
$38,  base  (nominal)  ;  open  hearth,  $40  (nominal)  ;  light  rails, 
25  to  45  lb.,  $70;  16  to  20  lb..  $71;  12  lb.,  $72;  8  lb..  $73; 
angle  bars,   3.25c.,   base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — The  market  continues  a  waiting 
one,  many  consumers  apparently  being  of  the  belief 
they  will  be  able  to  buy  cheaper  at  a  later  date.  They 
will,  if  they  wait  long  enough,  but  the  indications  are 
that  they  must  wait  longer  than  they  can  well  afford, 
and  meanwhile  requirements  are  piling* up.   The  maker's' 
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are  not  getting  raw  materials  any  cheaper.  For  prices 
and  freight  rates  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, page  907. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  leading  maker  has  reduced 
quotations  $15  per  ton,  following  the  lower  quotation 
for  pig  iron,  the  new  price  allowing  about  $12  for  con- 
version. The  reduction  is  presumably  effected  to  stimu- 
late business.  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  received  two  bids  on 
275  tons,  but  is  undecided.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  placed 
150  tons  with  the  Hammond-Byrd  Iron  Co.,  represent- 
ing the  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  The  new  quota- 
tions follow: 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Watei- 
pipe,  4  in.,  $.53.50:  6  in.  and  larger.  $50.50.  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A   water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — It  is  predicted  in  an  authoritative 
direction  that  Government  prices  for  old  material  will 
be  announced  inside  of  ten  days.  Several  dealers  were 
in  conference  at  Washington  last  week.  Not  much  is 
reported  of  the  deliberations  at  the  capital,  but  it  is 
said  $30  was  suggested  as  a  fair  price  for  heavy  melt- 
ing steel.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  a  lower  price 
will  Le  fixed. 

The  railroad  lists  continue  small,  not  because  the 
roads  are  unwilling  to  let  scrap  go  at  present  prices  but 
because  of  difficulty  in  assembling.  Lists  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  St.  Paul,  Rock  Island,  Pere  Marquette,  Big 
Four,  Northern  Pacific  and  Illinois  Central  railroads. 
The  Illinois  Central  asks  buyers  to  accept  scrap  in  any 
kind  of  car  which  can  be  found  for  loading.  Except  for 
occasional  transactions  where  a  consumer  or  dealer  is 
in  great  need,  the  market  is  at  a  standstill.  The  few 
sales  hardly  make  the  market,  and  the  best  quotations 
that  can  be  given  are  those  supplied  by  dealers.  In  last 
week's  market  old  carwheels  should  have  been  quoted 
at  $27  to  $28  and  stove  plate  at  $17  to  $18.  We  quote 
for  delivery  at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all 
freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

I'cr  Gross   Ton 

Old    iron    rails    $36.00  to  $37.00 

Relaying  rails    50.00  to  55.00 

Old    carwheels    27.00  to  28.00 

Old  steel  rails,  reioUing 35.00  to  36.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 34.00  to  35.00 

Heavy    melting  steel    scrap 26.00  to  27.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  26.00  to  27.00 

Shoveling   steel    23.00  to  24.00 

Steel    axle    turnings    19.00  to  20.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   angles   and   splice  bars $34.00  to  $35.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 38.00  to  39.00 

Steel  angle  bars    24.00  to  25.00 

Iro  near  axles    40.00  to  41.00 

Steel  car  axles    40.00  to  41.00 

No.  1   railroad  wrought 27.00  to  ''8.00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 25.00  to  26.00 

Cut   forge    25.00  to  26.00 

Pipes  and  flues    19.00  to  20  00 

No.    1   busheling    19.00  to  20  00 

No.  2  busheling 13.00  to  14.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 31.00  to  32.00 

Steel   springs    35.00  to  36.00 

No.  1  boilers   cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  18.00  to  19.00 

Boiler   punchings    30.00  to  31.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth    31.00  to  32.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    14.50  to  15.50 

Cast   borings    14.00  to  15.00 

No.  1  cast  scrap   21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 16.00  to  17.00 

Grate  bars    14.00  to  15.00 

Brake  shoes    14.00  to  15.00 

Railroad    malleable    26.00  to  27.00 

Agricultural    malleable    20.00  to  21.00 

Countrv    mixed    .scrap    16.00  to  17.00 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Oct.  9. 
Iron  Ore. — There  is  more  ore  on  Lake  Erie  docks 
than  a  year  ago,  the  amount  on  the  docks  Oct.  1  being 
7,727,036  gross  tons,  as  compared  with  7,230,024  on 
the  same  day  a  year  ago.  More  than  1,000,000  tons  was 
added  to  the  ore  balance  on  docks  during  September. 
The  amount  placed  on  docks  fell  off  about  400,000  tons 
as  compared  with  the  same  a  year  ago,  but  Lake  ship- 
ments were  over  600,000  tons  greater  in  September, 
1916,  than  during  the  past  month.  Lake  Erie  ore  docks 
handled  34,477,097  tons  of  ore  up  to  Oct.  1  as  compared 
with  .38,146,974  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1916.  Ship- 
ments from  these  docks  to  the  interior  furnaces  to 
Oct.  1  were  26,776,923  tons  as  compared  with  28,420,289 
tons  during  the  same  time  in   1916.       Of  the  total   of 


9,536,152  tons  shipped  from  upper  Lake  docks  in  Sep- 
tember, 7,239,430  tons  were  received  at  Lake  Erie  ports. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows,  delivered  lower  Lake  ports: 
Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  old  range  non-Bessemer, 
$5.20;  Mesaba  Bes.semer,  $5.70;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer, 
$5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — With  the  price  situation  as  regards  dif- 
ferentials not  yet  cleared  up,  the  market  is  still  almost 
at  a  standstill  as  far  as  sales  are  concerned,  but  there 
is  considerable  inquiry  for  foundry  iron,  some  for  the 
last  quarter,  but  mostly  for  the  first  half.  A  few  ad- 
ditional small  lot  sales  of  foundry  iron  are  reported  at 
$33  for  prompt  shipment,  and  a  Cleveland  consumer 
has  bought  some  early  shipment  malleable  iron  at 
$36.30.  There  is  an  inquiry  from  the  southern  Ohio  ter- 
ritory for  5000  to  10,000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  this 
year's  delivery.  Cleveland  furnace  interests  and  selling 
agencies  have  received  reports  of  the  differential* 
agreed  upon  by  the  Pig  Iron  Committee,  but  as  these 
must  be  submitted  to  the  War  Industries  Board  before- 
they  are  definitely  fixed,  sellers  are  refraining  frorrk 
making  quotations  on  grades  on  which  prices  have  not 
been  established.  However,  the  fixing  of  differentials 
will  leave  the  price  situation  in  respect  to  iron  for  191S- 
delivery  unsettled,  and  that  is  of  fully  as  much  interest- 
to  the  producers  at  present  as  the  differentials  as  very 
little  iron  is  available  for  delivery  before  next  year. 
Consumers  appear  willing  to  buy  for  the  first  half  at 
the  established  pi-ice,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
base  prices  recently  agreed  upon  by  the  producers  and 
the  Government  are  subject  to  revision  Jan.  1,  sellers 
do  not  seem  inclined  to  make  quotations  for  delivery 
next  year  until  there  is  a  more  definite  understanding 
than  there  is  at  present  as  to  what  next  year's  prices 
will  be.  Buyers  of  castings  are  seeking  to  place  orders 
on  a  basis  of  $33  pig  iron,  and  this  presents  a  serious 
problem  to  foundries  that  have  covered  with  first  half 
contracts  for  pig  iron  at  $50  and  higher.  These  foun- 
dries, however,  have  the  advantage  in  that  they  will 
doubtless  get  their  ii'on  before  their  competitors  who 
have  not  yet  covered,  but  who  will  place  contracts  for 
the  lower  priced  iron.  It  is  understood  that  many  of 
the  furnaces  that  recently  bought  the  high-priced  iron 
took  casting  contracts  at  about  the  same  time  based 
on  the  pig  iron  prices  then  prevailing,  these  contracts 
being  largely  in  the  automobile  field.  The  Pig  Iron 
Committee  has  designated  7  per  cent  silicon  iron  in- 
stead of  8  per  cent  as  the  price  base  for  Ohio  silveries,. 
the  agreed  on  price  of  this  iron  being  $43  at  furnace 
with  a  $3  spread.  We  quote  delivered  Cleveland  as 
follows,  the  prices,  except  on  foundry  and  basic  iron, 
being  those  agreed  on  by  the  Pig  Iron  Committee  and 
subject  to  revision  by  the  War  Industries  Board: 

Bessemer    $37.25 

Basic    33.30 

Malleable,  Valley   furnace 33.50 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 33.30 

Gray  forge  32.30 

Southern  No.  2  foundry 37.00 

Ohio  silvery,   7  per  cent  silicon 44.62: 

Coke. — There  is  some  inquiry  for  foundry  coke  for 
early  shipment,  but  producers  generally  are  making  no 
quotations,  claiming  that  they  are  entirely  sold  up. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  some  foundries  will  suffer 
from  a  shortage  unless  they  are  able  to  secure  addi- 
tional coke  soon.  In  the  Virginia  district,  producers 
are  withholding  quotations  until  they  learn  whether 
there  is  to  be  any  differential  on  Virginia  coke.  We 
quote  standard  Connellsville  furnace  and  foundry  coke 
at  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, — The  iron  and  steel  trade 
is  still  marking  time  awaiting  the  announcement  of  the 
new  prices  on  semi-finished  steel  and  various  products. 
The  Government  demands  are  growing  larger  and  the 
situation  in  respect  to  manufacturers  not  having  Gov- 
ernment orders  is  daily  growing  worse,  as  Government 
requirements  are  given  priority  over  other  orders.  It 
is  probable  that  some  manufacturers  not  engaged  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  Government  work  will  suffer  se- 
riously before  long  because  of  their  inability  to  secure 
steel.  The  trade  feels  that  buyers  of  some  products, 
particularly  of  plates,  at  the  high  prices,  are  in  a  more, 
favorable  position  than  those  who  place  orders  at  the 
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new  Government  prices,  as  the  former  will  be  able 
to  get  deliveries  much  sooner  than  the  latter.  The  fact 
is  becoming  more  prominent  every  day  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  consumers  will  be  able  to  get  most 
lines  of  steel  at  the  new  prices.  A  fair  volume  of  in- 
quiry is  coming  out  largely  for  bars  and  plates.  Some 
of  these,  however,  are  regarded  as  market  feelers. 
There  is  also  some  inquiry  for  billets  on  which  mills 
have  not  quoted.  A  Government  order  for  5000  tons 
of  bars  for  3-in.  shells  for  a  Cleveland  plant,  held  up 
some  time  ago  for  changes  in  the  specifications,  has 
been  released.  The  Shipping  Board  has  distributed  or- 
ders for  450  of  the  new-type  of  standardized  water  tube 
boilers  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  among  17  boiler  man- 
ufacturers. These  will  require  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of 
steel.  The  Government  will  furnish  the  plates  and 
boiler  tubes.  An  increased  volume  of  inauiry  for  nails 
and  wire  has  come  out  since  the  establishment  of  bar 
prices,  some  buyers  trying  to  place  large  orders,  but  the 
leading  interest  is  adhering  to  its  policy  of  limiting 
jobbers  to  their  actual  requirements.  The  delivery  sit- 
uation in  these  lines  is  growing  worse  owing  to  the  fact 
that  mills  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  maximum  pro- 
duction because  of  the  unsatisfactory  operating  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  railroad  situation  and  the 
scarcity  of  coal,  coke  and  steel.  The  local  plate  situa- 
tion is  unchanged,  one  mill  continuing  to  take  orders 
at  7.50c.  for  Vi  in.  plates  and  6.50c.  for  No.  10  light 
plates.  Sheet  buyers  are  holding  off  until  prices  are 
adjusted,  and  the  only  sales  reported  are  small  lots  for 
immediate  requirements.  Mills  are  making  some  price 
concessions  to  move  their  stocks.  We  quote  sheets  at 
7.50c.  to  8c.  for  No.  28  black  and  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed, and  8c.  for  No.  10  galvanized.  Mills  continue 
to  quote  hard  steel  bars  at  4c.,  but  lower  prices  are 
named  out  of  stock.  Warehouse  prices  are  4.50c.  to  5c. 
for  steel  bars  and  5c.  to  5.25c.  for  structural  material. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  still  in  a  very  unset- 
tled condition  and  there  is  practically  no  trading  ex- 
cept in  small  lots  between  dealers.  Both  consumers 
and  dealers  are  holding  off  waiting  for  the  expected 
price  adjustment.  Prices  are  weak  and  the  tendency 
is  still  downward.  A  number  of  quotations  are  largely 
nominal  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  sales  have  been  made 
on  some  of  these  grades  since  the  new  prices  were  an- 
nounced on  iron  and  steel.  There  is  a  wide  range  in 
prices  quoted,  particularly  on  heavy  melting  steel.  One 
dealer  bought  small  lots  during  the  week  at  prices 
ranging  from  $26  to  $28.  Some  dealers  are  asking  as 
high  as  $30  and  a  sale  at  $29  is  reported  to  a  dealer 
for  Canton  delivery.  Borings  and  turnings  are  lower, 
and  busheling  is  very  weak.  Dealers*  prices  f.o.b. 
Cleveland,  are  as  follows: 

Per  OroHS  Ton 

Steel  railH   $27.00  to  ?28.00 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 40.00  to  41.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 81.00  to  32.00 

Iron    rails    35.00  to  36.00 

Steel   car  axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 27.50  to  28.50 

CarwheelH   27.00  to  28.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  60.00 

AgriculturHl    malleable    22.00  to  23.00 

rtailroad  malleable   27.00  to  28.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    23.00  to  24.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles   $44.00  to  $45.00 

Cast   borings    16.75  to  17.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  16.00  to  16.75 

No.  1  busheling   24.00  to  25.00 

No.    1    rallroatf  wrought 35.00  to  36.00 

No.    1   cast    24.50  to  25.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 20.00  to  20.50 

Stove  plate   1  !».50  to  20.00 

BoltM,  Nuts  and  RivetH,— There  is  a  good  volume  of 
gpecifications  for  boltH  and  nuts,  but  there  is  practically 
no  new  demand.  Buyers  are  waiting  for  a  price  adjust- 
ment, but  makers  declare  that  lower  prices  will  be  im- 
possible for  a  long  time  because  they  will  be  unable  to 
^et  2.90c.  steel.  The  rivet  market  is  also  almost  at  a 
standstill,  although  one  order  for  about  700  tons  was 
placed  during  the  week  by  a  locomotive  manufacturer. 
Consumers  generally  are  buying  only  in  very  small 
lots  to  piece  out.  Makers  continue  to  cjuote  recent 
prices,  which  are  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  structural  and 
fi.SBc.  for  boiler  rivets.     Bolt  and  nut  discounts  are  as 


follows  with  the  usual  5  and  10  per  cent  di.scount  for 
round  lots: 

Common  carriage  boltH,  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thruad,  35  off;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer. 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
.shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank.  $1.90 
off  list;  tapped.  $L70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
$1.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
.sizes,  Ivlanli,  $1,25  off;  tapjjed,  $1  off.  Cold  jjressed  semi- 
flni.shed  hexagon   nuts,   50  and   5  off. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  9. —  (By  Wire.) 
Pig  Iron. — Virginia  makers  met  last  week  and 
recommended  a  price  of  $33,  furnace,  for  No.  2  foundry, 
which  is  now  based  on  the  Northern  analysis  of  1.75  to 
2.25  per  cent  silicon.  Iron  ranging  from  3.25  to  6.25 
silicon  is  advanced  $1  for  each  0.50  above  3.25.  A  price 
of  $58,  furnace,  was  recommended  on  cold  blast  charcoal 
iron.  Within  the  past  few  days  a  number  of  small  lots 
of  Virginia  No.  2  foundry  iron  have  been  sold  in  this 
territory  for  this  year's  shipment.  This  is  the  only 
business  of  any  kind  reported.  Southern  iron,  as  well 
as  all  grades  of  iron  in  the  Hanging  Rock  district,  are 
off  the  market  entirely  and  this  includes  small  lots  of 
resale  iron  held  in  these  districts.  No  quotations  have 
been  made  and  the  situation  is  unchanged  from  last 
week's  report  with  the  exception  of  a  larger  number  of 
inquiries  out  and  a  few  of  them  for  shipment  in  the  last 
half  of  next  year.  Some  Ohio  silvery  iron  is  also 
wanted  for  nearby  shipment.  The  furnaces  are  with- 
holding quotations  and  no  sales  have  been  booked  within 
the  past  week.  One  large  foundry,  malleable  and  basic 
producer  in  the  Hanging  Rock  district,  whose  coke  sup- 
ply is  improving,  reports  an  increasing  production  of 
iron,  but  a  growing  scarcity  of  cars  for  shipping  it  has 
throv^m  this  company  further  behind  on  its  deliveries. 
As  there  is  no  Southern  or  Northern  iron  obtainable  at 
any  prices,  we  are  unable  to  quote  any  figures  except 
on  Virginia  iron,  as  noted. 

(By  Mail) 

Finished  Material. — Jobbers  are  somewhat  appre- 
hensive about  shipments  due  in  the  fourth  quarter,  but 
so  far  they  have  been  coming  along  at  a  fairly  satis- 
factory rate.  There  is  no  effort  to  place  new  contracts 
just  now,  as  it  is  generally  recognized  that,  even  if 
inclined  to  accept  them,  the  mills  would  not  be  able 
to  make  shipments  as  desired  on  new  business,  and  at 
the  same  time  take  care  of  the  Government's  needs. 
The  warehouse  price  on  steel  bars  ranges  from  4.65c. 
to  5c.  per  lb.,  depending  largely  on  the  quantity  of  the 
order  and  the  differential  in  freight  rates  where  outside 
shipments  are  concerned.  The  usual  5c.'  per  100  lb. 
is  added  for  twisted  bars.  Structural  shapes  are  now 
quoted  at  5.15c.  to  5.25c.  and  there  is  said  to  be  a 
fairly  good  business  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Plates 
are  unchanged  and  Vi-m.  and  heavier  remain  at  10c. 
and  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets  at  10c.  It  is  difficult  to 
name  any  mill  figure  on  black  and  galvanized  sheets, 
as  only  nominal  quotations  are  out  and  no  business 
is  being  booked  at  the  figures  given,  which  are  8.65c. 
for  No.  28  black  and  10.65c.  for  No.  28  galvanized  f.o.b. 
Cincinnati  or  Newport,  Ky.  The  jobbers  price  on  nails 
has  about  settled  at  $3.80  per  keg  and  the  hardware 
trade,  composing  the  largest  part  of  the  business,  is 
buying  very  sparingly. 

Coke. — All  agencies  report  business  at  a  standstill. 
No  coke  is  offered  for  this  year's  shipment  in  any  of 
the  producing  districts.  Special  attention  is  being  paid 
to  shipments  on  old  contracts,  so  that  there  is  now  con- 
siderably less  delay  in  getting  the  fuel  forward  than 
formally.  There  is  a  spasmodic  inquiry  out  for 
foundry  coke  for  future  delivery  and  small  odd  lots  are 
wanted  for  prompt  movement.  It  is  currently  reported 
that  coke  producers  who  have  to  secure  an  outside 
supply  of  coal  are  unable  to  make  contracts  at  the 
price  fixed  by  the  Government,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  take  on  any  future  coke  business  that  would 
mean  acquiring  an  additional  supply  of  coal  from  which 
to  make  the  fuel  wanted.  Domestic  coke  is  selling  more 
freely  locally,  due  to  the  cOal  shortage. 
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Old  Material. — Prices  are  still  going  down,  and 
quotations  as  given  to-day  are  liable  to  further  reduc- 
tions before  the  close  of  the  week.  Relaying  rails  are 
now  quoted  at  $44  per  gross  ton,  while  No.  1  railroad 
wrought  scrap  is  not  firm  at  $28  per  net  ton.  In  fact, 
reductions  have  been  made  on  practically  every  grade 
of  scrap  with  the  exception  of  No.  1  machinery  cast, 
which  appears  to  be  fairly  firm  at  $24  per  net  ton. 
The  following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cars,  sputhern 
Ohio  and  Cincinnati: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled    sheet   scrap $18.00  to  $19.00 

Old  iron  rails 32.50  to  33.00 

Relaying  raiUs,   50  lb.   and  up 44.00  to  44.50 

Rsrolling  .steel  rails   33.50  to  34.00 

Heavy    melting   steel    scrap 25.00  to  25.50 

Steel   rails   for   melting 25.00  to  25.50 

Old   carwheels    25.50  to  26.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought $28.00  to  $28.50 

Cast   borings    12.50  to  13.00 

Steel   turnings    12.50  to  13.00 

Railroad    cast    19.00  to  19.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast    24.00  to  24.50 

Burnt  scrap    13.00  to  13.50 

Iron    axles    40.00  to  40.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)  ....  33.50  to  34.00 

Pipes  and  flues    16.00  to  16.50 

Malleable  cast    19.50  to  20.00 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 14.50  to  15.00 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  9. 

Aside  from  sales  of  about  9000  tons  of  Virginia 
foundry  iron  by  one  company,  which  exhausts  its  avail- 
able supply  for  this  year,  there  was  very  little  activity 
in  the  Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  week  in 
any  commodity.  This  iron  was  sold  at  the  prices  which 
have  been  suggested  by  the  iron  producers  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and 
which  will,  in  turn,  be  suggested  by  that  committee  to 
the  War  Industries  Board.  The  contracts  will  be  re- 
vised, if  necessary,  to  meet  any  changes  that  might 
appear  in  the  schedules  finally  adopted.  Inasmuch  as 
the  tentative  schedules  were  worked  out  by  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  pig  iron,  after  much  discus- 
sion, it  is  considered  likely  here  that  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  will  ratify  them.  It  is  estimated  here  that 
between  12,000  and  15,000  tons  of  foundry  iron  has 
been  sold  in  the  East  during  the  week,  9000  tons  of 
this,  as  above  mentioned,  being  Virginia  iron  and  the 
remainder  divided  between  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
Buffalo  furnaces.  A  peculiar  situation  has  developed 
in  the  export  trade  as  a  result  of  misunderstanding 
among  iron  and  steel  consumers  abroad  as  to  the  new 
prices.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  regarded  abroad 
that  the  Government  had  fixed  prices  for  export,  aside 
from  the  war  needs  of  our  Allies,  as  well  as  for  the 
domestic  trade.  This  is  not  true,  as  the  trade  here 
well  understands,  but  export  brokers  have  had  an  em- 
barrassing time  explaining  the  situation  to  their  clients, 
some  of  whom  have  gone  so  far  as  to  accuse  their 
agents  of  trying  to  extort  unreasonable  profits. 

Pig  Iron. — Producers  of  pig  iron  are  now  awaiting 
ratification  by  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the  sched- 
ule of  prices  agreed  upon  as  the  result  of  conferences 
between  the  committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  and  representatives  of  the  furnaces.  These 
suggested  prices  are  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
About  9000  tons  of  foundry  iron  have  been  sold  by  a 
Virginia  melter  at  the  new  prices,  that  is  $33,  furnace, 
for  No.  2  plain,  $33.50  for  No.  2X  foundry  and  $34.50 
for  No.  IX  foundry.  Another  company  sold  two  cars  of 
No.  IX  foundry  at  $34.50,  furnace.  These  sales  were 
made  with  the  understanding  that  the  prices  would  be 
altered  should  a  schedule  different  from  that  agreed  upon 
for  recommendation  to  the  Government  be  finally  adopted. 
A  New  Jersey  company  is  inquiring  for  5000  tons  of 
basic  iron  for  this  year  and  a  number  of  inquiries  have 
been  received  for  the  first  half  of  1918.  Sales  oflftces 
are  still  at  a  loss  how  to  handle  next-year  inquiries.  It 
is  reported  that  members  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
in  answer  to  letters,  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  pig 
iron  contracts  for  next  year  must  be  revised  to  meet 
any  change  that  might  be  made  Jan.  1,  but  melters  are 
of  the  opinion  that  contracts  made  now  on  the  basis  of 
$33,  furnace,  for  delivery  next  year  ought  to  be  per- 


mitted to  stand  in  the  same  way  that  contracts  made 
before  the  price  fixing  now  remain  in  force.  Appar- 
ently iron  consumers  would  be  willing  to  contract  ahead 
at  the  present  prices.  Until  this  question  is  settled, 
they  are  at  sea  regarding  their  future  manufacturing 
plans.  We  quote  the  following  tentative  prices  at  fur- 
nace (freight  rate  to  destination  must  be  added) : 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  X  foundry $33.50 

Eastern   Penna.   No.   2  plain 33.00 

Virginia  No.   2  X  foundry 33.50 

Virginia    No.    2    plain 33.00 

Basic    33.00 

Cake. — Practically  no  business  in  coke  is  being  done 
pending  more  definite  announcement  regarding  Govern- 
ment regulation.  A  few  cars  of  foundry  coke  were  sold 
during  the  week  to  cover  urgent  needs,  with  the  price  to 
be  whatever  the  Government  may  fix.  A  report  has 
reached  here  from  Washington  that  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration has  ordered  that  gondola  cars  be  diverted  to  the 
coke  ovens  to  prevent  a  threatened  shortage  of  coke  at 
blast  furnaces. 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese  is  weak  and  there 
have  been  few  sales,  these  ranging  from  $325  to  $350 
for  the  80  per  cent.  More  talk  is  heard  of  pending 
price  fixing,  with  $300  being  mentioned  as  a  possible 
figure  which  the  Government  and  the  producers  may 
agree  upon.  Spiegeleisen  is  also  weaker,  being  quoted 
at  $70  to  $75  furnace,  with  sales  negligible. 

Rails. — A  few  inquiries  aggregating  several  thou- 
sand tons,  mostly  for  80-lb.  and  85-lb.  rails,  for  export 
td  the  Far  East,  have  been  going  the  rounds  during 
the  past  week. 

Sheets. — With  new  control  prices  soon  to  be  deter- 
mined, there  is  naturally  little  being  done  in  sheets. 
Jobbers  have  bought  a  few  carloads  for  prompt  de- 
livery at  prices  about  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed, 
7.50c.;  No.  28  black,  7.50c.  to  8c.;  and  No.  28  galvan- 
ized, 9.50c.  to  10c. ,  Pittsburgh.  Some  contracts  for 
export  to  Japan,  on  which  deliveries  could  not  be  made 
within  the  time  specified,  have  been  cancelled.  These 
buyers  express  a  confidence  which  sellers  do  not  share, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  place  this  business  later  at 
lower  prices.  A  part  of  the  cancelled  orders  was  for 
blue  annealed  sheets  sold  on  the  basis  of  8.75c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  No.  10. 

Structural  Material. — It  has  been  freely  intimated 
since  the  announcement  of  a  control  price  for  struc- 
tural material  that,  aside  from  Government  work,  sales 
would  probably  not  be  made  for  some  time  except  for 
the  fabricated  material,  on  which  price  fixing  has  not 
been  suggested.  Interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  the 
effort  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 
to  obtain  bids  for  fabricating  work  only  on  4000  tons 
of  steel  required  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.,  the  Stone  &  Webster  Corporation  agrees 
to  furnish  the  steel.  Because  it  is  doing  considerable 
Government  construction  work,  this  company  may  ex- 
pect to  obtain  desired  deliveries  of  plain  material  at 
the  new  prices.  A  large  number  of  fabricators  in  this 
district  have  been  asked  to  bid  on  fabricating  sections 
for  the  standardized  ships  which  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  and  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.  will  build 
at  Newark  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  It  is 
expected  that  the  American  International  Corporation 
may  also  soon  ask  for  bids  on  similar  work.  Licenses 
are  now  being  freely  granted  for  export  of  ship  shapes 
to  Japan,  and  several  shipments  have  gone  forward  in 
the  past  week.  Government  orders  only  are  being  filled 
on  the  basis  of  3c,,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — Two  small  mills  are  commonly  reported  to 
have  accepted  orders  for  tank  plates  in  the  past  week 
or  two  at  8c.,  Pittsburgh.  Most  of  the  mills  decline  to 
quote.  Large  tonnages  are  being  specified  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  one  company  having  just 
received  an  order  for  18,000  tons.  No  business  is  re- 
ported aside  from  Government  orders  at  the  3.25c.  price. 

Billets. — Pending  the  fixing  of  a  control  price,  no 
business  is  being  done  in  billets  or  other  semi-finished 
steel.  It  is  reported  that  $55  has  been  discussed  as  a 
bage  price  for  billets,  but  the  trade  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  price  finally  agreed  upon  will  be  nearer  $50. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — A  fair  business  in  iron  bars 
continues,  with  some  makers  inclined  to  make  conces- 
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sions  on  desirable  contracts.  Leading  producers  adhere 
to  a  price  ranging  from  4,75c.  to  5c.,  Pittsburgh,  but 
are  accepting  no  business  beyond  this  year.  Deliveries 
in  many  instances  are  from  two  to  three  months  off. 
There  is  no  business  being  done  in  steel  bars  and  the 
new  price  of  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  virtually  nominal. 
Old  Material. — Dealers  expect  that  regulation  of 
prices  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  will  come  as  soon  as 
schedules  on  new  material  have  been  finally  settled.  If 
prices  are  fixed  too  low,  a  real  scarcity  may  result  un- 
less ways  are  found  to  prevent  small  yards  from  hoard- 
ing supplies.  Traffic  regulations  which  would  give 
precedence  to  shipments  consigned  to  companies  en- 
gaged on  work  designated  in  the  Government  priority 
schedule  as  class  A  and  class  B  are  also  expected  and 
may  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  companies  not 
engaged  on  war  work  to  get  regular  supplies.  The 
mills  continue  to  stay  out  of  the  market,  neither  buying 
nor  selling,  and  in  the  absence  of  transactions  the  prices 
quoted  below  in  some  instances  represent  the  sentiment 
of  dealers  and  are  more  or  less  nominal.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.  received  bids  last  week  on  a  list 
totaling  about  10,000  tons,  and  the  prices  offered  are 
reported  to  have  been  fairly  high  considering  present 
conditions,  but  the  purchasers  were  covering  on  mate- 
rial which  they  had  sold  some  weeks  ago.  The  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  will  close  bids  on  Oct.  10  on 
about  400  tons  and  the  Reading  will  close  bids  on  the 
same  date  for  about  2000  tons.  There  is  a  good  inquiry 
for  low  phosphorus  heavy  melting  steel,  but  no  sales 
are  reported.  We  quote  the  following  prices  for  deliv- 
eries in  the  Philadelphia  district,  but  these  prices  do 
not  in  every  instance  represent  actual  sales: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel .$25.00  to  $28.00 

Steel  rails,  re-rolling 30.00  to  35.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 38.00  to  40.00 

Old  iron  rails 38.00  to  40.00 

Old  carwheels    29.00  to  31.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought   38.00  to  40.00 

No.    1   forge   Are 21.00  to  22.00 

Bundled   sheets    ;  .  .  .  21.00  to  22.00 

No.  2  busheling 15.00  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings  (for  blast  fur- 
nace use)    15.00  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings    (for    rolling 

mill   use)    18.00  to  19.00 

Cast  borings   (for  blast  furnace  use).  15.00  to  16.00 

Cast  borings   (clean)    19.00  to  20.00 

No.  1  cast 28.00  to  30.00 

Grate  bars    19.00  to  20.00 

Stove  plate    1900  to  20.00 

Railroad    malleable    32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes   (new  specifications)    28.00  to  30.00 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  6. 

The  strike  of  ironworkers,  though  covering  large 
plants  at  all  points  about  San  Francisco,  has  had  only 
an  indirect  effect  on  local  rolling  mills.  The  strike, 
moreover,  is  considered  settled,  and  the  men  are  ex- 
pected to  return  to  work  within  a  day  or  two.  Th« 
President's  announcement  of  a  lower  scale  of  prices 
in  certain  iron  and  steel  products,  however,  has  made 
the  situation  very  uncertain.  Local  men  are  unwilling 
to  express  themselves  until  they  have  had  opportunity 
more  fully  to  consider  their  position  as  regards  eastern 
competition  and  to  consider  their  future  policies.  At 
this  moment,  it  is  not  clear  whether  plants  situated  in 
the  East  will  be  willing  to  fill  orders  at  the  new  prices, 
or  will  be  obliged  to  do  so.  In  the  matter  of  steel  bars, 
it  would  be  a  difficult  problem  for  coast  rolling  mills 
to  pay  the  old  scale  of  prices  for  raw  material  and  sell 
their  product  according  to  the  maximum  price  estab- 
lished by  the  President's  proclamation,  without  incur- 
ring losses  which  might  force  discontinuance  of  opera- 
tions by  the  weaker  concerns.  Dealers  do  not  appre- 
hend any  immediate  revision  of  prices  in  this  market, 
dut  to  the  fact  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  pro- 
vision in  the  agreement  allowing  for  the  cancelling  of 
contracts  already  in  manufacturers'  hands. 

Bars. — Steel  bars  are  not  in  such  demand  as  for- 
merly, buyers  having  been  influenced  by  anticipations 
of  some  revision  in  prices.  Jobbers  still  quote  steel 
bars  at  a  base  price  of  fi.SOc,  but  odd  lots  arc  being 
offered  at  concessions  from  quotations.  Local  mills 
offer  coast  sizes  at  4c.  to  5c.,  in  carload  lots. 


Structural  Materials. — The  high  prices  of  struc- 
tural material  have  prevented  building  operations. 
Nearly  all  business  offering  comes  from  Government 
sources  and  is  handled  by  the  representatives  of  East- 
ern mills  which  decline  to  quote  except  on  receipt  of 
specifications.  Local  fabricators  are  short  on  orders, 
and  the  prospect  of  price  revision  has  caused  buyers  to 
hold  away  from  the  market. 

Plates. — The  shipyard  strike  and  the  embargo  on 
exportations  have  reduced  the  pressure  on  jobbers  of 
tank  plates  and  representatives  of  Eastern  mills.  The 
situation  in  this  market  has  been  complicated  by  the 
publication  of  the  new  scale  of  quotations  approved  by 
the  President,  and  buyers  are  awaiting  further  develop- 
ments before  placing  orders. 

Sheets. — Stoppage  of  shipments  to  the  Orient  should 
have  placed  more  stocks  at  the  service  of  domestic 
buyers,  but  stocks  in  jobbers'  hands  are  very  much  de- 
pleted, and  are  likely  to  remain  so  until  it  is  ascer- 
tained how  the  new  scale  of  steel  prices  will  affect 
sheets.  Asking  prices  of  jobbers  have  not  changed 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  but  to-day  cannot  be  in- 
terpreted rigidly. 

Wrought  Pipe, — Demand  for  wrought  pipe  has  been 
considerably  curtailed  lately.  Nearly  all  of  the  orders 
have  come  from  the  oil  fields  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  present  demand  from  that  quarter  can  be  sustained 
unless  the  Government  is  more  lenient  in  its  views  to- 
wards the  oil  producers.  Mills  have  been  refusing  to 
quote  prices  except  on  definite  inquiry. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  market  on  cast  iron  pipe  here 
is  very  inactive.  There  is  very  little  movement  of 
tonnage  with  little  inquiry  from  municipalities  and  cor- 
porations. The  only  municipal  order  placed  lately  was 
one  of  the  small  amount  of  $3,000. 

Pig  Iron. — An  undercurrent  of  instability  in  the  pig- 
iron  market  had  prevailed  for  a  week  prior  to  the 
President's  announcement  concerning  agreed  prices. 
Now,  while  dealers  do  not  expect  much  decrease  in  the 
prices  of  pig  iron,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  buyers 
have  contracted  far  ahead,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
insistent  demand,  buyers  do  not  feel  assured  of  prices 
being  maintained  at  or  about  the  present  level,  and  they 
are  not  in  the  market.  Some  days  will  elapse  before 
the  market  settles  down  and  business  is  resumed.  The 
apparent  impossibility  of  obtaining  export  licenses  pre- 
vents the  supplying  of  a  strong  Oriental  demand,  and 
some  pig  iron  destined  for  Japan  has  been  diverted  to 
the  Philippine   Islands. 

Coke. — Supplies  of  coke  have  been  easier  lately, 
holders  having  been  induced  to  place  stocks  on  the  mar- 
ket, at  prices  ranging  from  $23  to  $24,  but  since  the 
publication  of  the  new  price  scale  arranged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  are  no  quotations. 

Old  Materials. — This  market  has  been  softening 
during  the  past  week  and  prices  have  been  quoted  at 
$27  to  $28  for  heavy  melting  scrap,  and  $30  for  heavy 
cast  iron.  Indications  are  that  with  the  revision  of 
steel  and  pig  iron  prices,  coupled  with  the  embargo  on 
exports,  there  will  be  some  very  material  declines  in 
this  market,  in  the  near  future. 


British  Steel  Market 


Tin-Plate  Business  Restricted — Ferromanganese 

Supplies  Small — Large  Pig-iron  Demand 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Oct.  10. 
There  has  been  a  big  demand  for  Cleveland  pig  iron 
and  it  has  been  supplied  liberally.  The  stringency  in 
hematite  iron  is  unrelieved.  Permit  restrictions  are 
hindering  business  in  tin  plates,  American  wire  rods 
are  quoted  at  £28  to  £29,  ci.f.  The  ferromanganese 
market  is  firm,  but  bare  of  supplies.  We  quote  as 
follows : 

Tin  plateH,  coke,  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  "Wales, 
maximum,  30s. 

Ff'rromnnganese,   £45  nominal. 

Ferro"llicon,  50  per  cent,  c.l.f.,  £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  in  Thk 
InoN  AoK  of  July  19,  p.  171. 
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Birmingham 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  9. —  {By  Wire). — Birming- 
ham iron  producers  report  no  sales  this  week  and  de- 
clare the  market  is  in  a  more  or  less  unsettled  con- 
dition due  to  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  settle 
differentials.  The  nominal  price  here  to-day  on  pig 
iron  is  $33  No.  2  foundry  basis,  f.o.b.  furnace.  Iron 
producers  assert  that  contracts  will  require  prac- 
tically the  entire  make  of  the  district  up  to  Jan.  1. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Oct.  8. 

Pig  Iron. — The  rriarket  still  exhibits  a  waiting  at- 
titude pending  more  definite  information  relative  to 
price  differentials  for  the  various  grades  of  iron,  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest  manifested  by  both  sellers  and 
buyers  as  to  the  conclusions  that  will  be  reached  by 
the  Government  and  the  War  Industries  Board  respect- 
ing such  differential  scale.  Meantime,  with  nothing 
definite  to  govern  the  naming  of  prices,  producers  are 
not  quoting,  and  are  confining  themselves  to  taking  care 
of  business  on  old  contracts,  being  behind  on  deliveries, 
as  well  as  being  sold  up  for  a  long  period  ahead  and 
having  no  iron  to  dispose  of.  Only  a  few  scattering 
emergency  orders,  of  small  tonnage,  have  been  taken, 
and  in  at  least  two  or  three  instances  such  emergency 
orders  have  been  booked  with  the  understanding  that 
prices  are  to  be  adjusted  to  the  schedule  determined  by 
the  Government  when  announcement  of  the  fixed  price 
is  made.  Under  the  circumstances  no  schedule  of  prices 
can  be  reported. 

Old  Material. — The  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Government,  officials  of  different  steel  plants  and 
representatives  of  the  National  Scrap  Iron  Association 
at  New  York  last  week  to  go  into  the  steel  scrap  situ- 
ation and  determine  a  base  price  for  the  different  grades 
of  scrap,  has  had  a  restraining  effect  on  business,  await- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  session  and  the  announce- 
ment of  decisions.  The  fact  that  this  body  was  in  ses- 
sion caused  a  temporary  break  in  some  grades,  but  such 
trading  as  was  done  was  principally  between  dealers. 
As  the  conference  is  still  on,  the  recessions  in  prices 
may  be  only  temporary,  but  consumers  have  stopped 
buying  until  definite  prices  are  determined.  In  the 
meantime,  railroad  conditions,  shortage  of  cars,  em- 
bargoes, etc.,  have  tended  to  practically  suspend  ship- 
ments, so  that  taken  altogether  business  of  the  past 
week  has  been  of  very  small  volume  and  practically  at 
a  standstill.  We  quote  the  following  tentative  schedule 
of  prices,  which  shows  recessions  of  $1.00  to  $2.00  per 
ton  in  nearly  all  grades,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo: 

Heavy    melting   steel $30.00  to  $31.50 

Low   phosphorus    41.00  to  42  00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 40.00  to  4100 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast...    29.00  to  30.00 

Iron  axles 45.00 

Steel   axles   45.00 

Carwheels    32.00  to  33  00 

Railroad  malleable 30.00  to  31.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 17.00  to  18  00 

Heavy  axle  turning.s 26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings 19. 00  to  20.00 

Iron  rails 40  00  to  41.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate    20  00  to  21.00 

Wrought    pipe    26.00  to  27.00 

No.   1   busheling  scrap 26.00  to  27  00 

No.   2  busheling  scrap 17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled   sheet  stamping  scrap 20.00  to  21.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, — It  is  stated  that  numer- 
ous inquiries  have  been  received  asking  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  producers  to  adiust  prices  on  existing  con- 
tracts and  orders  to  meet  the  (Government  regulation. 
In  reply  to  these  queries,  the  mills  are  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  contracts  and  orders  entered  in  good  faith 
prior  to  the  Governmental  fixing  of  prices  are  not  sub- 
ject to  revision;  and  buyers  are  now  evidently  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  products  contracted  for  prior  to 
the  Government  regulation  will  have  to  be  taken  by 
them  at  the  old  contract  prices.  Inquiries  coming  into 
the  market  for  miscellaneous  products  are  being  de- 
clined by  the  mills  because  of  the  heavier  Government 
tonnages  now  being  placed  and  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  mills  to  clean  up  existing  orders  and  take  care 


of  contracts  already  booked,  and  indications  point  to  a 
considerable  scarcity  of  class  "C"  steel  over  the  fourth 
quarter.  Sellers  require  documentary  evidence  in  the 
matter  of  class  "C"  material  which  purchasers  claim  is 
to  used  for  Governmental  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
classes  "A"  and  "B".  Canadian  inquiry  has  been  light 
for  tKe  week,  and  the  tin  plate  export  embargo  has  shut 
off  business  in  that  line  entirely.  The  Kellogg  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  received  the  contract  for 
the  structural  steel  for  plant  of  the  Cleveland  Worsted 
Mills  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  about  100  tons. 


New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  10. 

Pig  Iron. — Some  perplexing  questions  are  arising 
in  connection  with  the  determination  of  details  of 
prices  to  be  permitted  under  Government  control.  For 
example,  some  buyers  purchased  considerable  quantities 
at  about  $50  for  export  and  were  unable  to  obtain  ves- 
sels or  permits  and  the  iron  has  been  held  for  some  time 
in  New  York  and  other  ports. '  The  question  is  whether 
these  buyers  will  be  allowed  to  sell  at  the  price  which 
they  paid  for  the  iron  or  he  required  to  take  a  heavy 
loss,"  The  same  question  applies  to  melters  who  have 
more  iron  than  they  need  in  their  yards.  Another  in- 
teresting question  is  as  to  whether  brokers  will  be 
allowed  to  charge  a  commission.  It  is  understood  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  pig  iron  producers  has  crystallized 
in  favor  of  allowing  furnaces  throughout  the  cotintry  to 
nan:e  the  same  maximum  price,  as  for  example,  $33  as 
a  base  price  at  Birmingham,  Virginia,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, Valley  and  any  other  producing  point.  The 
schedule  tentatively  agreed  upon  by  pig  iron  represen- 
tatives for  submission  to  Washington  is  as  follows: 
No.  2  pig  iron,  1.75  to  2  25  per  cent  silicon,  $33,  fur- 
nace; No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  per  cent  silicon,  $33.50;  No. 
IX,  2.75  to  3.25  per  cent  silicon,  $34.50;  $1  advance  for 
each  half  of  1  per  cent  silicon  above  the  percentage  in 
No.  IX.  Some  iron  is  being  placed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Government  quotation  of  $33  for  No.  2  foundry,  subject 
to  revision  in  case  changes  are  made  in  the  Washington 
schedule.  Sales  include  a  small  tonnage  of  Alabama 
iron  on  a  basis  of  $33,  Birmingham,  for  No.  2,  or 
$37.25,  tidewater.  For  early  delivery  we  quote  as 
follows,  tidewater,  on  those  grades  on  which  prices 
have  been  fairly  established,  omitting  other  grades 
for  the  present: 

No.   2  X    $33.75 

No.  3  plain 32.75 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese,  domestic  80  per 
cent,  is  lower.  Sales  of  carload  and  small  lots  for 
early  delivery  have  been  made  in  the  last  week  at 
$300  and  for  delivery  next  year  the  same  figure  has 
been  quoted.  The  decline  of  about  $50  per  ton  from  the 
level  of  a  week  ago  is  due,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  the 
expected  fixing  of  a  price  on  the  alloy  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  desire  of  some  holders  to  get  the  best 
returns  possible.  Rumors  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Gov- 
ernment price  may  be  put  at  $200  but  this  is  uncon- 
firmed. The  market  generally  is  devoid  of  much 
inquiry.  One  representative  of  a  British  producer  has 
heard  that  a  license  to  ship  300  tons  has  been  granted. 
Production  in  this  country  in  September,  according  to 
the  blast  furnace  reports  of  The  Iron  Age,  was  23,973 
gross  tons  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  record  production 
in  August  of  about  24,500  tons.  The  spiegeleisen  out- 
put in  September  was  18,262  or  nearly  double  that  for 
August.  For  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen  as  low  as  $75  fur- 
nace is  quoted  but  sales  and  inquiries  are  few.  A  small 
lot  is  reported  sold  at  Chicago  for  this  year's  delivery  at 
$75,  which  is  about  $72  to  $73,  eastern  Pennsylvania 
furnaces.  Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  is  quiet.  It  is 
understood  that  quotations  have  been  advanced  from  a 
minimum  of  $140  to  $150  with  the  range  now  at  $150  to 
$165  but  that  these  prices  have  not  yet  been  established 
by  sales,  the  advance  following  the  large  sales  made  a 
week  or  so  ago. 

Structural  Material. — Some  good  is  expected  from 
the  local  movement  mentioned  in  these  pages,  growing 
out  of  the  activities  of  the  Building  Material  Exchange 
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and  resulting  in  a  committee  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Manhattan  Borough  on  the  Alleviation  of  Build- 
ing Stagnation.  Committees  are  at  work  on  prices  and 
supplies,  on  labor,  on  mortgage  loans,  etc.;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  atmosphere  is  being  clarified  and  probably 
when  the  steel  industry  generally  gets  a  new  start  with 
the  wider  acceptance  of  the  fixed  prices,  activity  in 
building  operations  may  be  expected.  Assurances  have 
been  made  freely  at  the  meetings  that  structural  steel 
at  the  new  prices  would  be  deliverable  in  New  York  by 
Jan.  15.  Meanwhile  new  work  is  mainly  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  for  railroads;  J.  G.  White  Co.  asking  for 
bids  on  2000  tons  for  a  nitrate  plant  and  the  New  York 
Central  for  500  tons  of  bridge  work  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania for  600  tons.  The  steel  for  the  Tacony  Ordnance 
Corporation,  1750  tons,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Bel- 
mont Iron  Co.  No  mill  business  has  been  learned  of 
and  we  therefore  cannot  quote  on  mill  shipments,  but 
warehouse  shapes  are  still  quoted  at  5c.  to  5.50c.,  New 
York. 

Steel  Plates. — It  is  believed  that  some  small  busi- 
ness is  being  done  on  steel  plates  and  in  some  quarters 
it  is  thought  that  this  year  shipments  may  be  done  at 
oc.  It  is  asserted  that  6*00  tons  has  been  bought  at  6c. 
for  shipment  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  storage  pending 
licenses  to  send  to  the  Orient.  For  the  Government 
railroad  in  France  4250  cars  of  60  centimeter  gage 
have  been  placed,  1000  box  cars  each  to  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry,  the  Standard  Steel  Car  and  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  companies  and  800  high  side  gondolas  to  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  450  of  the  same  kind 
to  the  Magor  Car  Co.  An  interesting  development  is 
that  the  20,000  cars  for  Russia  are  probably  to  be  placed 
very  shortly,  the  assurances  being  more  positive  than 
usual  and  predicated  partly  on  the  plan  to  send  over  a 
large  corps  of  those  experienced  in  railroading  com- 
prising superintendents  as  well  as  those  capable  of 
doing  car  repair  work.  Probably  several  thousand  all 
told  are  involved.  Owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  establishing 
definitely  new  transactions,  we  are  unable  to  quote 
plates  out  of  mill,  but  out  of  store  sales  have  been  made 
as  high  as  12c.,  New  York. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Cancellation  of  contracts  has 
so  far  apparently  not  been  given  serious  consideration 
by  buyers,  but  instead  they  are  inclined  to  believe  they 
had  better  hold  them  to  insure  deliveries  which  might 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  through  fresh  buying 
with  mills  other  than  those  having  the  existing  con- 
tracts. It  would  appear  that  there  are  few  contracts 
for  1918  deliveries,  these  being  instead  specific  com- 
mitments, but  that  many  covering  1917  deliveries  will 
carry  over  for  several  months  into  next  year.  Sellers 
are  making  the  point  that  in  times  of  demand  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  price  recessions;  such  have  always 
heretofore  occurred  with  a  diminishing  demand,  and 
this  argument  is  held  up  to  convince  buyers  of  the  wis- 
dom of  holding  securely  to  their  own  contracts.  It  is 
expected  that  in  further  price  fixing  agreements  shell 
steel  rounds  will  be  put  on  a  basis  different  from  steel 
bars.  In  bar  iron  a  fair  amount  of  business  is  reported 
with  sustained  prices.  Although  claims  are  made  that 
some  business  has  been  done  at  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  basis, 
the  conditions  are  too  vague  to  regard  them  as  fixing 
the  market  and  we  find  it  necessary  not  to  quote  at 
the  moment  for  mill  shipments  on  steel  bars,  but  we 
continue  to  quote  mill  shipments  of  iron  bars  at  4.945c., 
New  York,  and  from  warehouse  5c,  to  5.50c.  for  both 
iron  and  steel  bars. 

Old  Material. — The  old  material  market  is  in  a 
demoralized  condition.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  Government  will  soon  take  a  hand  in  fixing  prices 
and  some  dealers  believe  that  heavy  melting  steel  will 
be  .selling  at  about  $20  per  ton  before  long.  For  the 
mo.st  part,  quotations  remain  unchanged,  although  some 
sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  have  been  made  at  .$2.'}.50 
and  the  same  price  has  been  paid  for  a  limited  tonnage 
of  No.  1  machinery  cast.  Steel  mills,  when  buying  at  all, 
are  doing  ho  in  a  very  conservative  way  and  foundries 
are  not  making  any  ca.stings  except  those  which  have 
been  sold,  as  they  believe  that  now  is  not  the  time  to 
make  castings  to  store  for  future  sale.  Rejections  are 
numerous  and   the  car  situation   is  still   very  unsatis- 


factory.   We  quote  prices  of  brokers  as  follows  to  New 

York  producers  and  dealers,  per  gross  ton.  New  York: 

Heavy   melting  steel  Bcrap    (for  Hhip- 

merit  to  euHtern    I'ennsylvanla)  .  .  .  .?2;5.r.(»  to  t^.-j-OO 
Old    steel     rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent    heavy   steel    scrap 23.50  to  25.00 

Relaying    rails     45.00  to  50.00 

Kerolling    rails     33.00  to  34.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 41.00  to  42.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 32.00  to  33.00 

Wrought-iron    track   scrap 27.00  to  28.00 

No.   ]    yard  wrought  long 27.00  to  28.00 

Light    iron     7.00  to  8.00 

Cast    borings    (clean) 16.00  to  17.00 

Machine-sh(jp   turnings    14.00  to  15.00 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings 13.00  to  14.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1     in.    minimum 

diameter,   not  under  2  ft.   long)  ....  25.00  to  26  00 

For  cast-iron  scrap,  dealers  in  New  York  City  and 

Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries  per 

gross  ton : 

No.    1    machinery  cast '.  .  .  .$23.50  to  125.00 

No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

materials,  etc.) 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    2    cast     (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate    16.00  to  17.00 

I.,ocomotive  grate  bars    16.00  to  17.00 

Malleable  cast  (railroad) 27.00  to  28,00 

Old  carwheels 27.00  to  28.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Business  is  almost  at  a  standstill, 
as  no  public  lettings  of  importance  have  developed  and 
private  buying  is  extremely  limited.  Nominally  prices 
continue  at  $65,50  per  net  ton  for  6  and  8-in,  and 
heavier  and  at  $68,50  for  4-in.,  but  a  readjustment  is 
expected  to  come  at  any  time. 


St.  Louis 

St,  Louis,  Oct.  8. 
Old  Material. — Scrap  continues  to  be  practically 
without  price,  as  the  little  buying  that  is  being  done 
among  the  dealers  is  of  no  consequence  either  as  to 
quantity  or  as  to  making  a  market  from  which  quota- 
tions can  be  determined.  The  figures  given  are  esti- 
mates only  of  the  values  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
business  could  be  done  on  them,  either  from  the  buying 
or  the  selling  standpoint.  We  quote  dealers'  prices, 
with  the  reservation  noted,  f.o.b,  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  industrial  district,  as  follows: 

Per  G-ross  Ton 

Old    iron   rails $36.00  to  $37.00 

Old    steel    rails,    re-rolling 35.00  to  35.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  feet 29.00  to  30.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject   to    inspection 50.00  to  55.00 

Old  car  wheels    24.00  to  25.00 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    25.00  to  25.50 

Heavy  shoveling  steel    22.00  to  22.50 

Ordinary   shoveling  steel    19.50  to  20.00 

Progs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  24.50  to  25.00 

Ordinary   bundled    sheet   scrap 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 16.50  to  17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron    angle   bars $33.50  to  $34.00 

Steel  angle  bars    23.50  to  24.00 

Iron  car  axles   39.50  to  40.00 

Steel    car    axles 38.50  to  39.00 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms.  ...  37.50  to  38.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 28.50  to  29.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 26.50  to  27.00 

Railroad    springs     25.50  to  26.00 

Steel  ■  couplers  and  knuckles 27.50  to  28.00 

Locomotive      tires,      42"      and      over, 

smooth    inside     29.50  to  30.00 

No.    1    dealers'    forge 18.00  to  18.50 

Cast  iron  borings   14.00  to  15.00 

No.    1    busheling    20.50  to  21.00 

No.   1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings  16.50  to  17.00 

No.    1    railroad   cast  scrap 18.50  to  19.00 

Stove   plate   and   light   cast    scrap....  16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    25.50  to  26.00 

Agricultural    malleable    18.50  to  19.00 

Pipes    and    flues    18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy   railroad   sheet  and   tank  scrap  15.50  to  16.00 

Railroad    grate   bars 15.00  to  15.50 

Machine    .shop    turnings 14.50  to  15.00 

C^ountry    mixed    scrap 14.50  to  15.00 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  been  literally  flooded 
with  inquiries  for  pig  iron,  some  for  specific  tonnages 
of  moment  and  others  for  small  lots,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  in  the  latter  case  of  getting  a  figure  out  of  the 
furnace  representatives.  However,  very  few  sales  and 
those  for  special  lots  under  analyses  differing  from  the 
standard  grades  have  been  made.  Furnace  representa- 
tives are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  what  prices  they  may 
sell  for.  A  notable  feature  of  the  inquiries  has  been 
the  fact  that  they  came  from  well  outside  of  the  usual 
St.  Louis  territory  as  well  as  within  it,  Oklahoma,  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  melters  being  included  in  the  list. 
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Included  in  the  inquiries  out  and  which  have  the  ring 
of  real  business  about  them  is  one  for  20,000  tons  of 
Southern  basic,  half  for  first  quarter  and  half  for  sec- 
ond. Under  the  conditions  existing  no  quotations  can 
be  made  in  this  market  and  none  reported  until  the  de- 
tails of  the  Government's  price  are  worked  out. 

Ccke. — The  coke  situation  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  pig  iron  so  far  as  making  any  transactions  are  con- 
cerned and  there  are  no  specially  important  inquiries 
in  the  market  with  one  exception,  which  calls  for  30,000 
tons  of  smelter  coke  and  on  which  no  figures  have  been 
made  as  yet. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  finished  products  mill 
representatives  have  been  burdened  with  calls  for  fu- 
ture contracts,  many  of  the  consumers  having,  ap- 
parently, been  of  the  impression  that  the  fixing  of 
prices  also  made  available  a  supply  of  material.  Move- 
ment out  of  warehouse  continues  to  increase  so  far  as 
the  supplies  will  permit,  but  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  the  calls  for  material.  We  quote  for 
stock  out  of  warehouse  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars, 
4.55c.;  iron  bars,  4.50c.;  structural  material,  5.05c.;  tank 
plates,  10.05c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  10.05c.; 
No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled  one  pass,  10.35c.;  No. 
28  galvanized  sheets,  black  sheet  gage,  11.75c. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Co.  Strike  Settled 
The  strike  which  started  about  three  weeks  ago  at 
the  Eliza  blast  furnaces  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  later  spread  to  the  Soho  fur- 
naces, causing  these  stacks  to  be  banked  for  a  short 
time,  has  been  settled,  the  men  having  returned  to  work 
at  exactly  the  same  terms  offered  by  the  company  when 
the  strike  started.  The  trouble  was  caused  by  agitators 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  trying  to  organize 
lodges  among  the  men  employed  at  the  Eliza  and  Soho 
furnaces,  but  which  was  unsuccessful.  Effective  Oct.  1, 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  made  a  general  advance  in 
wages  of  10  per  cent  at  all  its  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
works  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  also  at  the  blast  fur- 
naces, steel  works,  wire  mills,  tin  plate  and  pipe  mills  at 
its  Aliquippa  works,  Aliquippa,  Pa. 


Experts   for   Machine   Tool   Supervision 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — Rear  Admiral  A.  V.  Zane,  of 
the  Priorities  Committee,  has  been  placed  in  general 
charge  of  all  subjects  relating  to  tools  and  machine 
tools.  There  is  but  one  exception  to  this.  Rear  Admiral 
N.  E.  Mason  of  the  same  committee  has  charge  of  all 
questions  arising  in  connection  with  tools  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ordnance  supplies  for  the  Navy. 

This  delegation  of  the  tool  question  to  these  two 
navy  experts  is  important.  Just  now  the  manufac- 
turers who  will  manufacture  supplies  for  the  army  and 
navy  are  getting  in  their  tools  and  machine  tools  to 
accomplish  this  work.  Also  it  is  imperative  that  all 
repairs  or  replacement  of  such  tools  shall  be  attended  to 
at  once,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  great  number  of  applications  are  being  re- 
ceived by  the  Priorities  Committee  for  certificates  to 
command  the  immediate  or  prior  delivery  of  such  tools 
to  these  plants.  Such  applications  are  handled  by 
either  Admiral  Zane  or  Admiral  Mason. 


Ford    Contract   Awarded 

The  Henry  Ford  &  Son  Co.,  Detroit,  has  contracted 
with  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  for  buildings  to  be  erected 
on  the  River  Rouge,  Detroit.  These,  together  with  blast 
furnaces,  coke  ovens,  docks,  etc.,  will  constitute  the  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  tractors  and  steel  for  Ford  au- 
tomobiles. The  estimated  total  cost  of  plant  is  $20,- 
000,000  and  approximately  $8,000,000  of  this  is  involved 
in  the  Fuller  company's  contract. 


Downward  Trend  Continues— Railroads  Make  a 
Poor  Showing 

New  York,  Oct.  10. 

The  downward  trend  of  the  stock  market  last  week 
was  decided  and  was  again  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
heavy  demands  of  the  Government  in  financing  the  war 
through  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds  and  in  the  levying 
of  high  taxes.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  urging 
the  limitation  of  maturity  of  current  commercial  paper 
to  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  months,  instead  of  six 
months,  as  it  is  thought  that  this  change  would  im- 
prove present  conditions.  It  is  believed  that  the  finan- 
cial machinery  of  the  country  is  able  to  meet  the  strain 
incident  to  the  war  loans,  but  that  all  possible  assist- 
ance should  be  rendered  by  the  banks  and  by  people  in 
general. 

One  of  the  very  unfavorable  features  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  the  poor  showing  of  railroads.  The  de- 
cline in  railroad  securities  is  assuming  alarming  pro- 
portions and  the  reason  is  found  in  the  great  increase 
in  expenses.  For  example,  the  New  York  Central  in 
August  increased  its  gross  earnings  by  the  sum  of 
$1,462,457,  but  the  increase  in  expenses  was  $2,798,690 
and  the  actual  loss  in  net  earnings  consequently  was 
$1,337,233.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  com- 
panies make  equally  poor  reports. 

Among  the  companies  which  registered  declines  last 
week  were  the  American  Locomotive,  1  point;  Baldwin 
Locomotive,  IV^;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron,  1%;  Crucible 
Steel,  Vs  ;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  common,  1^^;  United 
States  Steel,  common,  2.  Among  the  very  few  com- 
panies which  made  gains  were  Lackawanna  Steel,  % 
point,  and  National  Enameling  &  Stamping,   %. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows: 

-  33 Vi 

-  97 

-109 


Allis-Chal.,   com..    22     -  24i/.j 
Allis-Chal..    pref.    76%-  78 
Am.   Can,  com...    41^-  47V. 
Am.  Can,  pref.  .  .100     -lOiy. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

com 67%-  70Mt 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

pref 107%-110 

Am.  Loco.,  com.  .    56\i-  61 
Am.   Loco.,   pref..    99% -100% 
Am.    Rad.,    com..  292      -305 
Am.  Ship,  com.  .  .    89%-  90i-j 
Am.  Ship,  pref.  .  .    93     -  94 
Am.   Steel  Fdries.   62     -  66% 
Bald.    Loco.,   com.   57  %-  64% 
Bald.   Loco.,   pref.   98%-  99 
Beth.    Steel,  com.    86      -   89 
Beth.  Steel, 

class    B 8314-  93V. 

Beth.    Steel,    pref.   84     -  91   " 

Cambria  Steel    145 

Carbon  Steel,  com 72 

Central  Fdry., 

com 28 Vj-   29 

Central  Fdry., 

pref 44 

Charcoal  Iron, 

com 5%-     6 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool 60 

Colo.  Fuel   39V>-   43Vj 

Cruc.    Steel,    com.   66%-  74  V' 
Crue.   Steel,  pref.    91  %-  95 
Deere  &  Co.,  pref.   99  V' -100 
Gen.  Electric  ...  .136      -14  2 


Gt.  No.  Ore.  Cert.   30  Mi 
Gulf  States  Steel.    91 
Int.  Har.  of  N.  J.. 

com 108 

Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

pref 

Int.  Har.  Corp., 

com 

Int.  Har.  Corp., 

pref 103% 

Lacka.  Steel   ....    79 
Lake  Sup.   Corp..    15% 

Mid  vale  Steel 47i^ 

Nat.-Acme 32 

Nat.  Fh\.  &  Stm., 

com 42 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake..  1181^ 
Pressed  Steel,  com. .  .  . 
Pressed  Steel,  pref. .  .  . 
Ry.  Steel  Spring, 

com 43 

Republic  com.  .  .  77% 
Republic   pref.    .  .    99% 

Sloss,   com 40 

Superior   Steel...    40 
Superior  Steel, 

1st  pref 

Traiisue-Williams  .... 
Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .  41^ 
U.  S.  Pipe,  com..  15 
U.  S.  Steel,  com..  104% 
U.  S.  Steel,  pref.  115% 
Westing.   Rlec. .  .  .    43  Ms 


,112 
68 

■105 

-  Sl% 

■  16^^ 

-  51  y4 

■  32% 

-  46 
■122 

59% 
100^ 

-  45 

■  82% 
•1001^ 
•  42 

■  45 

100 

41 

'   44 

■  16% 
110  Vi 
116 

■  46  y* 


The  American  Bronze  Co.,  Berwyn,  Pa.,  maker  of 
bearing  bronzes,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  American 
Bronze  Corporation. 


Algoma  Steel  Meeting 

Lake  Superior  Corporation  stockholders  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Cambridge,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3,  heard  from 
official  sources  most  encouraging  reports  about  the 
outlook  for  their  property.  J.  Frater  Taylor,  president 
of  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  the  chief  subsidiary, 
told  stockholders  that  the  Algoma  plant  made  net  earn- 
ings for  the  two  months  July  and  August  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,  subject  to  interest  charges  and  de- 
preciation. This  means  that  the  steel  plant  is  now 
earning  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $5,000,000  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  comparing  with  about  $4,000,000 
earned  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 

Mr.  Taylor  also  stated  that  the  plant  had  been 
brought  up  to  its  maximum  capacity  of  50,000  tons 
of  steel  ingots  monthly.  This  is  all  open-hearth  steel 
and  compares  with  a  pre-war  output  of  less  than  two- 
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thirds  of   that   amount,   of   which   one-half   was   Besse- 
mer. 

For  the  last  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Taylor  explained,  the 
Algoma  Steel  Corporation  received  and  released  cash 
amounting  to  approximately  $7,000,000,  which  was  used 
as  follows: 

In  addition.s  to  plant  and  equipment $2,000,000 

In  paying  off  three-year  notes 2,400,000 

In  paying  off  mortgages 200,000 

For   additional    working   capital    on    account   of    in- 
crease in  accounts  receivable 700,000 

For     additional     working     capital     on     account     of 

increased  stock  of  raw  materials 1,500,000 

Deposited  with  trustees 500,000 

The  annual  meeting  was  a  prolonged  affair,  largely 
because  a  few  stockholders  sought  to  have  answered  a 
lengthy  list  of  questions  concerning  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  company.  Wilfred  H.  Cunningham,  president  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Corporation,  who  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing, told  the  inquiring  stockholders  that  the  questions 
submitted  would  be  taken  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board,  and  that,  if  possible,  detailed  replies  would  be 
given  to  each  inquiry.  Before  this  conclusion  was 
reached,  however,  more  than  a  dozen  stockholders  got 
up  and  aired  their  grievances  against  past  manage- 
ments of  the  corporation. 

The  retiring  directors  were  re-elected  by  a  vote  of 
281,871  shares  and  R.  Home  Smith,  representing  the 
Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway  Co.,  was 
added  to  the  board. 


Colorado  Fuel  Earnings 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  according  to  the  annual  report,  earned 
a  balance  for  its  common  stock  of  $3,219,469,  which  is 
equivalent  to  $9.40  a  share.  Gross  receipts  from  sales 
were  $40,004,886,  an  increase  of  56.1  per  cent  over  the 
preceding  year,  while  net  earnings  were  $3,887,232,  a 
gain  of  89  per  cent.  Surplus  above  all  operating  ex- 
penses and  fixed  charges  amounted  to  $6,218,057,  com- 
pared with  $2,201,170  in  the  preceding  year.  Expendi- 
tures during  the  year  for  improvements  and  additions 
to  property  totaled  $2,846,910.  The  net  increase  in 
property  account  after  allowing  for  book  value  of 
plants  and  equipment  abandoned  and  for  other  small 
items  w^as  $1,237,909. 


J.  V.  Thompson  Assets  and  Liabilities 

The  largest  schedule  of  assets  and  liabilities  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  Court  at  Pittsburgh,  was 
filed  last  week  by  J.  V.  Thompson  in  his  voluntary 
bankruptcy  petition.  Mr.  Thompson  was  formerly  a 
large  coal  and  coke  operator  in  the  Connellsville  and 
Greene  county  districts,  and  was  also  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  which  closed 
its  doors  shortly  after  his  failure.  The  schedule  filed 
shows  liabilities  of  $39,368,098.11  and  assets  of  $57,- 
474,593.71.  The  liabilities  are:  Taxes,  $475,000;  wages, 
$1,762;  secured  claims,  $19,870,601.24;  unsecured 
claims,  $19,020,734.87.  The  largest  item  in  the  assets 
is  real  estate,  appraised  at  $41,204,253.01.  Among 
the  greater  liabilities  are  single  claims  of  the  Union 
Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  $1,500,000,  and  J.  R.  Nutt  of 
Cleveland,  $1,880,000. 

Industrial  Finances 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of 
New  Jersey  has  approved  the  merger  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  capitalized  at  $25,000,000,  and  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,000.  The  name  of  the  merged  company  will  be 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  and  it  will 
have  a  capital  of  $50,000,000,  divided  into  2,000,000 
shares  at  $25  a  share. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Lansdale  Foundry  Co., 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  have  authorized  the  capital  stock  to  be 
increased  from  $25,000  to  $100,000.  The  output  of  the 
plant  has  been  doubled,  most  of  it  being  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

Within  the  past  month  the  Shenango  Furnace  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  operating  three  blast  furnaces  at  Sharps- 


ville.  Pa.,  coal  and  coke  works  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.,  and  owner  of  large  ore  properties,  has  satisfied  a 
general  mortgage  for  $4,000,000  on  all  its  properties, 
and  also  a  mortgage  of  $2,500,000  on  its  Webb  ore 
mine.  The  mortgage  for  $4,000,000  did  not  become 
due  until  1921,  and  the  mortgage  for  $2,.500,000  until 
1930,  and  both  were  secured  by  5  per  cent  bonds.  The 
$4,000,000  mortgage  was  recorded  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  where  the  coal  and  coke  properties  of  the 
company  are  located,  and  was  much  the  largest  mort- 
gage of  record  ever  satisfied  in  full  in  that  county  at 
one  time.  The  Shenango  Furnace  Co.  is  absolutely  free 
of  all   liabilities  except  its  current  bills. 

On  Oct.  1,  dividend  disbursements  by  leading  steel 
companies  in  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  district  totalled 
considerably  over  $2,500,000.  The  largest  dividend 
payers  were  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  $1,- 
100,000;  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  $702,500;  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  $437,500,  and  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  about 
$275,000.  In  addition,  smaller  concerns  like  the  Gen- 
eral Fireproofing  Co.,  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  and  others 
also  paid  dividends. 

The  plant  of  the  Champion  Iron  Co  ,  Kenton,  Ohio, 
was  sold  by  the  receiver  a  few  days  ago  to  Robert  L. 
Miller,  Kenton.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  sale  is  con- 
firmed by  the  court,  the  plant  will  be  operated  along 
the  same  lines  that  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  au- 
thorized by  its  stockholders  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
from  $600,000  to  $6,000,000  of  which  $600,000  will  be 
issued  at  once.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  complete 
a  factory  extension  now  under  construction.  The  com- 
pany, formerly  known  as  The  Cleveland  Motor  Plow 
Co.,  manufactures  small  farm  tractors.  It  is  stated 
that  the  new  addition  will  provide  a  capacity  of  8000 
tractors  next  year.  The  com.pany  reports  that  the  de- 
mand for  tractors  is  very  heavy  and  a  large  number 
of  orders  are  coming  from  England. 

The  Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  has  declared 
an  extra  dividend  of  5  per  cent  in  addition  to  its  regu- 
lar dividend  of  2^/^  per  cent.  The  dividends  will  be 
paid  on  the  $1,500  000  common  stock  outstanding.  The 
dividends  aggregate  $112,500  and  are  the  first  to  be 
paid  on  the  common  stocks  since  the  company  increased 
its  capital  stock  by  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend.  There 
is  also  $750,000  preferred  stock. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Union  Arcade  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  issued  a  statement  showing  that  its 
sales  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  were  $33,066,- 
083.48  an  increase  of  $11,218,047.81  over  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1916.  Net  profits  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1917  are  given  as  $7,811,444.19,  after  setting  aside 
$1,507,278.58  as  reserve  for  depreciation  and  depletion 
and  $1,823,548.16  for  estimated  war  profits  tax.  In 
other  words,  the  total  earnings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Co.,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  were  $11,142,- 
270.93.  The  total  earnings  of  the  company  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1916,  were  $4,564,067.18. 


Dividends 

The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  quarterly,  $1.50  per 
share,  payable  Nov.  1. 

The  Transue  &  Williams  Steel  Forging  Co.,  quarterly, 
$1.25  per  share,  payable  Oct.  20. 

The  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  quarterly,  $1  per 
.share,  payable  Oct.   20. 


Mining  Engineers  Meet 

The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Philip 
N.  Moore  of  St.  Louis,  president,  began  its  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteenth  convention  at  St.  Louis  Monday, 
Oct.  8,  with  opening  addresses,  reports  of  the  president 
and  other  officers,  etc.  The  convention  was  arranged 
to  be  a  moving  affair,  the  delegates  in  attendance  being 
t.iken  to  various  mining  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Louis,  including  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  lead  and  zinc  area, 
the  Miami,  Okla.,  lead  and  zinc  district,  the  Pittsburg, 
Kans.,  coal  district,  and  possibly  the  Illinois  coal  dis- 
trict. The  concluding  session  is  planned  for  Saturday  at 
Tulsa,  Okla.  Special  study  is  to  be  made  of  all  the 
mineral  districts  visited. 
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(Nominal   quotations,   shoiving   prices  which  prevailed    when  last  sales  tvere  made 

record.) 


Published  as  a  matter  of 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb.  New  York  19.5c.;  Philadelphia  18.5c.; 
Boston  21.5c.;  Buffalo  11.6c.;  Cleveland  13.5c.;  Cin- 
cinnati 18.5c.;  Indianapolis  20c.;  Chicago  21.5c.;  St. 
Louis  27c.;  Kansas  City  47c.,  minimum  carload  36,000 
lb.;  St.  Paul  35.5c.,  minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver 79c.,  minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  Omaha  47c., 
minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham 46c.;  Pacific  Coast  75c.,  minimum  carload 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c.,  minimum  carload  40,000 
lb.  and  85c.,  minimum  carload  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe,  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas 
City  is  40c.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.; 
to  Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to  St. 
Paul  35.5c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c., 
minimum  carload  46,000  lb. 

Structural  Material 

l-beams,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  angles,  3  to  6 
ill.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,   4c. 

Wire  Products 

(Prices  of  independent  mills) 
Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  |4.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  pa.nted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.l).  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent;  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  2%  per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c,  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent ; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent  with 
•.  p.  nuts,  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point). 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  SQ.  blank,  $1.70  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off; 
hex.,  blank,  $1.50  off,  and  tapped,  $1.30  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t. 
«q.  blank,  $1.25  off;  and  tapped,  $1  off;  hex.  blank.  $1.25  oft, 
and  tapped,  $1  off.  Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts  50  and  10  per 
•ent.     Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and  10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/1  fi  in,   in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Sotl  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $90  to  $95  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel  $95  to  $100,  and  special  steel  rods  with 
earbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill  ;  above 
•.60  carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $7.00,  %  in.,  7/16  in. 
s»nd  Yj  in.,  $7.00  base.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7  to  $8,  all  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  .some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c  to  8.50c.,  in  small  lots,  for  fairly 
promj)t  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails,  and  on  car- 
toad  and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails.  25  to 
45  lb.,  $75  to  $80  ;  16  to  20  lb.,  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84;  In  carload  lots,  f  o.b.  m.ll, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carload.s.  Standaid  Bes-semer 
Fails.  $.18:  open  hearth,  $40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plates  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package  and  are  now  as  fol- 
tows:  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $16  per  package;  8-lb.,  coating. 
L  C.  $16.30;  12-lb.  coating,  1.  C,  $17.50;  15-lb.  coating.  I.  C. 
$18.25  ;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $19  ;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20  ; 
30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb.  coat- 
ing, 1.  C,  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
K)  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

steel  bars  at  4c.  to  4.50c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
4.50e.  to  5c.  from  warehou.qe,  in  small  lots  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c..  railroad  te.st  bars,  5.25c.  in 
•arload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 


Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  jobbers  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1917,  all  full  weight,  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  h.gher  prices,  and 
National  Tube  Co..  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Inches 
i.  %  and 


%  to  3. 


Steel 

Black 
f^....    42 

46 

49 


Butt  Weld 


Galv. 

15  Mi 
31  Vi 
35% 


Iron 

Inches  Black 

%  and  % 23 

%    24 

y,    28 

94  to  1% 33 


2    42 

2%    to  6 45 

7  to  12 42 

13  and  14 321/2 

15    30 


Lap  Weld 
29  Ya 

32  y. 

28^ 


26 

2^!  to  6 8 

7  to  12 25 


Galv. 

+  4 

+  3 

10 

17 


12 
15 
12 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%,  %  and  %....  38 

%    43 

%  to  1% 47 

2   to   3 48 


Va    

%  to  lya 


and 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2    40  28% 

2y2    to  4 43  31  Va 

4  to  6 42  30% 

T  to  8 38  24% 

9  to  12 33  19% 


S  %  to  4 . 
4%  to  6. 
7   to   8. 


22 
27 
33 


27 
29 
28 
20 


9  to  12 15 


5 
14 

18 


14 

17 

16 

8 

3 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  wh.ch  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and   5%    points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as  follows : 


Lap   Welded  Steel 

1%   and   2   in 31 

2^  in 28 

2%  and  2%  in 34 

3    and    3^4    in 34 

3%  to  4%  in 34 

5  and  6  in 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard    Charcoal   Iron 

1%  in 23 

1%  and  2  in 35 

2V4  in 32 

2%  and  2%  in 38 

3  and  314  m 43 

3%  to  4%  in. .  .No  quotations 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 


Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  I^ocomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  bring  higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  IS  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days: 

[Open -hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 


Blue   Annealed — Bessetnei' 


Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.    3    to    8 8.00  to    8.50 

Nos.  9  and  10 8.25  to    8.50 

Nos    11  and  12 8.50  to    8.75 

Nos.   13  and  14 8.75  to    9.00 

Nos.  15  and  16 9.00  to    9.25 

Box   Annealed,   One  Pass   Cold  Boiled — Bessemer 

.\os.  17  to  21 8.30  to  8.80 

Nos.  22  and  24 8.35  to  8.85 

Nos.  25  and  26 8.40  to  8.90 

No.  27 8.45  to  9.00 

No.  28 8.50  to  8  95 

No.  29 8.55  to  9.05 

No.  30 8.65  to  9.15 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Oage — Bessemer 

Nos.   10  and  11 8.50  to    9.00 

Nos.   12  and  14 8.60  to    9.10 

Nos.   15  and  16 8.75  to    9.25 

Nos.  17  to  21 8.90  to    9.40 

Nos.   22  and   24 9.05  to    9.55 

.\os.   25  and   26 9.20  to    9.70 

No.  27 9.35  to    9  85 

.^Jo.  28 9.50  to  10.00 

No.  29 9.75  to  10.25 

No.  30 10.00  to  10.50 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15  and  16 7.80  to 

Nos.  17  to  21 7.85  to 

Nos.  22  to  24 7.90  to 

Nos.  25  to  27 7.95  to 

No.  28 8.00  to 

No.  29 8.05  to 


No.  30 8.05  to 

Nos.    30%    and   31 8.10  to 


8.30 

8.35 
8.40 
8.45 
8.50 
8.55 
8.55 
8.60 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents    Per  Pound  for  Early   Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,     ^— — Lead ^  ,• Spelter ^ 

Electro-     New       New  St.         New  St. 

Oct.        Lake        Ivtic        York      York      Louis      York  Louis 

3 23.50         23.50      60.50  7.90  7.75        8.37^2  8.121/2 

4 23.50         23.50      60.75  7.85  7.70        8.371/2  8.I21/2 

5 23.50         23.50      60.75  7.80  7.65        8.371/2  8.I21/2 

6 23.50         23.50       7.80  7.65        8.25  8.00 

8 23.50         23.50      61.121/,      7.70  7.55        8.25  8.00 

9 23.50         23.50      61.00  7.60  7.45        8.25  8.00 

New  York,  Oct.  10. 

All  the  metals  are  weak  and  inactive  except  tin. 
The  copper  market  is  chaotic  and  nominal.  Tin  is  fairly 
active  and  higher.  Lead  is  dull  and  weaker.  Spelter 
is  again  stagnant  and  nominally  lower.  Antimony  con- 
tinues unchanged. 

New  York 

Copper. — The  copper  situation  could  hardly  be  more 
uncertain.  Until  yesterday  all  supplies  had  been  prac- 
tically commandeered  by  the  Government  and  not  only 
could  no  copper  be  sold  at  the  Government  price  of 
23.50c.,  which  we  continue  to  quote  as  nominal,  but  even 
deliveries  on  contract  were  forbidden  until  the  needs 
of  the  Government  and  the  Allies  were  known.  It  is 
now  reported  that  consumers  having  contracts  can  now 
obtain  their  supplies  as  it  is  found  that  the  combined 
requirements  of  the  Government  and  its  allies  will  be 
120,000,000  lb.  per  month  for  the  last  quarter.  While 
production  in  September  was  only  130,000,000  lb.  it  is 
balieved  that  it  will  reach  200,000,000  lb.  per  month  in 
the  last  quarter  which  will  insure  80,000,000  lb.  per 
month  for  domestic  consumers;  this  is  believed  by  some 
suflficient.  The  pooling  committee  of  producers  is  re- 
ported as  now  in  conference  with  a  similar  committee 
of  consumers  and  a  comparison  of  statistical  data  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  a  clearing  of  the  situation.  The 
London  market  is  unchanged  at  £125  for  electrolytic  and 
£121  for  futures. 

Tin. — The  feature  of  the  tin  market  is  an  appreciable 
tightening  of  shipment  permits,  particularly  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  names  of  parties 
to  whom  tin  is  to  be  shipped  are  required  and  this  may 
mean  hardship  for  buyers  of  spot  metal  later.  The 
past  week  has  witnessed  more  buying  than  in  some 
time.  On  Oct.  4  at  least  300  tons  of  future  shipment 
changed  hands  and  on  Oct.  5  there  was  again  a  fair 
business  in  futures,  amounting  probably  to  200  tons. 
Early  this  week  there  was  a  good  sized  inquiry  but 
sales  yesterday  and  Monday  were  light  and  the  mar- 
ket has  become  dull  again.  The  quotation  yesterday 
was  61c.,  New  York.  Arrivals  to  Oct.  9  inclusive  have 
been  1100  tons  with  5000  tons  reported  afloat.  The 
London  market  yesterday  was  unchanged  from  last 
week's  price  of  £245  10s.  per  ton. 

Lead. — The  lead  market  is  dull,  stagnant  and  un- 
interesting and  shows  signs  of  decided  weakness.  De- 
mand has  been  as  light  as  possible  and  buyers  are 
holding  off,  evidently  expecting  lower  prices  fixed  pos- 
sibly by  the  Government.  Sellers,  however,  are  desirous 
of  orders  and  concessions  are  being  made  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  prices  have  declined  from  7.95c.  a  week  ago 
to  T.fiOc,  New  York,  yesterday  and  7.45c.,  St.  Louis. 
A  bright  spot  has  been  considerable  demand  from  Eng- 
land and  Canada  which  appeared  at  the  end  of  last 
week.  Sales  are  reported  to  have  been  made  of  metal 
for  November  shipment  at  7.50c.,  New  York,  with  bid.s 
for  December  at  l.ZlVzc.  An  interesting  unconfirmed 
report  is  that  producers  have  agreed  to  furnish  the 
Government  its  October  m«tal,  contracted  for  at  8c.,  at 
a  lower  price  if  the  quotations  of  the  leading  mining 
paper  report  an  average  lower  than  8c.  for  the  month. 
Thi.s  has  had  an  unsettling  influence.  Yesterday  and 
Monday  further  easing  has  been  evident  and  the  mar- 
ket is  extremely  dull. 

Spelter. — The  market  continues  weak.  Demand  is 
again  at  low  ebb  and  quotations  have  fallen  to  8c.,  St. 
Louis,  or  8.25c.,  New  York,  but  they  are  largely  nomi- 
nal.    There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  interest  in  the 


market.  It  is  stated  that  one  producer  on  Monday  of- 
fered October  prime  Western  at  7.75c.,  St,  Louis,  but 
it  is  not  known  whether  any  sales  were  made  at  this 
price.  Later  reports  state  that  the  offer  was  with- 
drawn. For  November  and  December  the  quotation 
seems  to  be  about  8.12i/^c.,  St.  Louis,  or  8,37i/4c.,  New 
York. 

Antimony. — Demand  is  of  small  proportions.  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  grades  are  obtainable  at  15c,  per  lb.. 
New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent 
pure,  is  quoted  at  40c.  to  42c.  per  lb..  New  York,  but 
there  is  little  demand. 

Old  Metals. — We  are  quoting  copper  nominally  on 
the  basis  of  the  Government  regulation,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  purchasers  other  than  the  Government  to 
purchase  heavy  crucible  copper  at  less  than  26%c,  to 
27c,  per  pound.  We  quote  dealers'  selling  prices  as 
follows : 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,   heavy  and  crucible    (nominal) 23.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire   (nominal) 23.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 22.50  to  23.50 

Brass,  heavy    18.00  to  18.25 

Bra.ss,   light    14.00  to  14.25 

Heavy    machine   composition 25.00  to  25.50 

No.   1   yellow  rod  brass  turnings 17.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,    heavy    7.50 

Lead,  tea    6.50 

Zinc 6.50 

Chicago 

Oct.  8. — Small  lots  of  copper  for  immediate  delivery, 
purchased  by  consumers  who  are  compelled  to  buy  in 
a  hand-to-mouth  manner,  command  from  28c.  to  30c. 
Generally  the  metal  market  is  dull.  Tin  is  firm  and 
fairly  active.  The  course  of  old  metals  in  downward, 
in  keeping  with  the  general  trend,  despite  their  being 
in  better  demand  in  place  of  virgin  metal  in  melting. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Casting,  Lake  and  electrolytic 
copper,  28c,  to  30c,;  tin,  carloads,  61.50c.;  small  lots, 
63.50c.  to  64.50c.;  lead,  7.90c.  to  8c.;  spelter,  8.25c.; 
sheet  zinc,  19c.;  antimony,  17c.  to  18,50c.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots  as 
follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  21,50c.;  copper 
clips,  21c.;  copper  bottoms,  20c.;  red  brass,  20.50c.; 
yellow  brass,  15c.;  lead  pipe,  6c.;  zinc,  6c.;  pewter.  No. 
1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  block  tin,  47c, 

St,  Louis 

Oct,  8, — The  non-ferrous  metals  market  has  been 
rather  dull  during  the  past  week.  The  quotations 
to-day  at  the  close  on  carload  lots  were:  Lead,  7.90c.; 
spelter,  8c.  to  8,50c.,  according  to  delivery.  On  less 
than  carload  lots,  lead,  8.50c.;  spelter,  9.25c.;  tin,  66c,; 
lake  copper,  held  at  29c,  without  much  business;  Asia- 
tic antimony,  20c,  In  the  Joplin  district  there  was  a 
slump  in  prices,  the  low  basis  for  zinc  blende  falling 
to  $62.50  per  ton,  basis  of  60  per  cent  metal,  with  a 
range  upward  to  $75  per  ton  for  the  top  grades.  The 
average  for  the  week  in  the  district  for  all  ore  sold 
was  $65,  the  bulk  of  the  selling  being  on  the  lower 
grades.  Calamine  was  quiet  at  $35  to  $40  per  ton,  basis 
of  40  per  cent  metal,  with  average  for  the  week  for 
the  district  $39  per  ton.  Lead  ore  continued  at  $90  per 
ton,  basis  of  80  per  cent  metal,  but  the  market  was 
unsatisfactory  and  the  average  for  the  week  for  the 
district  $88  per  ton.  On  miscellaneous  scrap  metals, 
in  which  there  was  a  reduction  in  price  during  the 
week,  we  quote  dealers'  buying  figures  as  follows: 
Light  brass,  10c, ;  heavy  yellow  brass,  13.50c,;  heavy 
red  brass  and  light  copper,  18.50c.;  heavy  copper  and 
copper  wire,  20c.;  pevi^ter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  zinc,  5c.; 
tea  lead,  6c.;  lead,  6.50c. 


Japan  in  1916  imported  from  the  United  States  iron 
as  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  bands,  etc.,  quantities  to 
the  value  of  $17,566,593.  The  value  of  these  imports 
from  Great  Britain  was  $9,823,206.  Germany  is  re- 
ported as  furnishing  $204,383  worth. 


A  book  containing  the  official  text  of  the  war  tax  law 
together  with  the  income  tax  law  in  its  amended  form 
has  been  issued  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York. 
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Book  Review 

Compressed  Air  for  the  Metal  Worker.  By  Charles  A. 
Hirschberg,  Pages  viii  -f  321,  5  x  8  in.;  illustra- 
tions, 294.  Published  by  Clark  Book  Co.,  Inc.  New 
York.     Price,  $3. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  states  that  experience 
has  impressed  upon  him  "the  dearth  of  practical  in- 
formation in  published  form  relating  to  the  industrial 
uses  of  compressed  air."  As  a  result  of  this  impres- 
sion, the  author  has  gotten  together  in  excellent  form 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  dates  and  illustrations 
which  he  publishes  under  the  somewhat  misleading  title 
of  "Compressed  Air  for  the  Metal  Worker."  This  title 
is  misleading  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  applica- 
tions of  compressed  air  described  cannot  be  termed,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  pertaining  to  the  metal 
worker. 

The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  history  of 
compressed  air,  describing  briefly  its  discovery  and  the 
main  steps  which  have  lead  to  the  present  applications. 
Then  follows  a  chapter  giving  a  glossary  of  compressed 
air  terms,  together  with  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
various  makes  and  types  of  compressors  in  use  to-day. 
This  chapter  also  contains  several  tables  pertaining  to 
the  design  and  performance  of  compressors,  which  are 
arranged  in  an  excellent  manner.  There  are  also  chap- 
ters treating  with  the  details  of  compressor  design, 
compressor  accessories  and  the  methods  of  installing 
compressors  and  their  accessories. 

Following  this  is  a  section  comprising  three  chap- 
ters, devoted  to  portable  pneumatic  tools,  their  care 
and  operation  and  their  varied  applications.  Here, 
again,  the  illustrations  are  excellent  and  practical 
tables  of  value  are  interspersed.  These  chapters  deal 
with  the  subject  mentioned  in  a  broad  manner,  and 
later  in  the  book  the  author  has  introduced  chapters 
treating  in  detail  with  the  application  of  portable  pneu- 
matic tools  such  as  are  used  for  hoisting,  handling  and 
conveying,  and  the  use  of  compressed  air  for  cleaning. 

Before  reaching  these  chapters,  there  is  a  section 
dealing  with  the  use  of  compressed  air  in  the  foundry, 
and  one  dealing  with  the  use  of  compressed  air  in  the 
machine  shop.  The  section  pertaining  to  the  uses  of 
compressed  air  in  the  foundry  is  extremely  interesting 
on  account  of  the  comprehensive  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations provided. 

The  book  is  concluded  with  chapters  on  the  use  of 
compressed  air  for  the  application  of  paint,  lacquer, 
etc.,  and  the  uses  of  compressed  air  for  pumping  pur- 
poses. E.  c.  R. 


A  booklet  on  "Industrial  Fatigue  In  Its  Relation  to 
Maximum  Output"  has  been  published  by  Co-partnership 
Publishers,  Ltd.,  6  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.  C, 
England.  It  appears  to  be  a  review  of  the  notable  ex- 
periments that  have  been  going  on  in  Great  Britain  and 
of  investigations  on  continental  Europe.  It  touches  on 
the  dilution  of  labor,  scientific  methods  and  manage- 
ment, the  housing  and  welfare  question,  labor  turn-over 
and  after-the-war  problems.  The  author,  Henry  J. 
Spooner,  director  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  En- 
gineers, London,  has  obtained  a  foreword  by  Sir  Robert 
A.  Hadfield  as  representing  a  captain  of  industry  and  a 
foreword  from  J.  R.  Clynes,  a  member  of  Parliament,  as 
representing  labor.  Sir  Robert  Hadfield  explained  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  his  industrial  establishment 
employed  some  15,000  and  never  shut  down  except  on 
one  or  two  holidays,  but  it  did  not  pay.  Latterly  there  has 
been  no  Sunday  work  and  the  result  has  been  an  output 
equally  as  great  as  before,  a  fact  which  he  considers  a 
proof  of  the  inadvisability  of  employing  non-stop  and 
overtime  methods.  The  pamphlet  of  59  pages  sells 
for  6d. 


Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

Officials  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
East  Pittsburgh,  deny  the  report  that  the  company  has 
received  an  order  for  3500  aeroplane  engines,  the  re- 
ported cost  having  been  given  as  $17,500,000. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  has  granted  author- 
ity to  the  Wetzel  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
to  increase  gas  rates  from  Oct.  1,  27c.  per  1000  cubic 
feet,  with  a  discount  of  two  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet  if 
paid  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  the  month  after  bill 
is  rendered.  This  higher  rate  is  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Owing  to  conditions  created  by  the  war,  it  having 
called  to  the  services  some  of  the  salesmen  and  engi- 
neers of  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  that  concern 
has  decided  to  close  its  Boston  office  while  the  war  lasts. 
All  inquiries  and  all  work  in  the  Boston  territory  will 
be  handled  hereafter  through  its  New  York  office  at 
165  Broadway.  The  company  states  it  is  not  its  inten- 
tion to  replace  any  of  the  men  who  are  giving  their 
services  to  the  country. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  tube 
mill,  consisting  of  two  buildings,  at  Allenport,  Pa.,  to 
cost  $75,000.  The  structures  will  be  one-story,  236x660 
ft.,  and  178x660  ft.,  respectively. 


Increased  Mineral  Production 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
production  of  the  country  in  1916  was  more  than  $3,- 
470,000,000,  increasing  $1,076,200,000,  or  45  per  cent, 
over  the  $2,393,800,000  recorded  for  1915,  and  exceed- 
ing the  former  record  year  (1913)  by  more  than  $1,- 
000,000,000,  according  to  preliminary  figures  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Practically  all  the  minerals  shared  in  this  increase, 
gold  being  the  only  one  of  the  more  important  products 
that  showed  a  decrease  in  value,  though  silver  and  an- 
thracite showed  decreases  in  quantity  but  increases  in 
value. 

The  metals  established  a  new  record  in  1916,  exceed- 
ing for  the  first  time  $1,000,000,000  and  approximating 
a  total  of  $1,622,000,000.  Pig  iron  and  copper  con- 
tributed more  than  78  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  of 
$629,000,000,  but  large  gains  were  made  in  zinc,  lead, 
aluminum,  ferroalloys,  and  tungsten  ores.  As  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  1915,  the  metallic  products 
increased  63  per  cent. 


Germany's  Supply  of  Copper 

Germany  is  now  getting  copper  from  several  sources, 
according  to  the  London  Ironmonger.  The  Serbian  cop- 
per mines  are  now  being  intensively  exploited  by  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  and  good  copper  deposits  are 
also  said  to  have  been  found  in  Poland.  Work  has  re- 
cently begun  in  the  lead  and  copper  deposits  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kielce  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Miedziana, 
Lysa  Gora  and  Olkuss  the  methodical  exploitation  of 
these  ores  has  already  been  started.  The  existence  of 
copper  in  this  district  has  long  been  known  but  under 
Russian  rule  the  deposits  were  neglected,  as  the  au- 
thorities devoted  all  their  attention  to  the  exploitation 
of  the  mines  in  the  Ural. 


War  tax  calculations  on  a  number  of  hypothetical 
cases  have  been  issued  in  a  four-page  circular  by  the 
National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association, 
505  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Five  different  conditions 
are  covered. 


The  installation  of  heating  furnaces  at  the  plant 
of  the  Sizer  Forge  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  practically 
completed.  This  work,  which  was  designed  and  in- 
stalled by  the  Fuller  Engineering  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa., 
will  be  fired  with  pulverized  coal.  Waste  heat  boilers 
are  also  installed  in  connection  with  the  heating  fur- 
naces and  are  arranged  to  obtain  their  suppy  of  heat 
from  the  furnaces,  or  they  can  be  fired  with  pulverized 
coal  direct.  The  pulverized  coal  plant  and  equipment 
for  four  new  open-hearth  furnaces  which  the  Fuller  Co. 
is  installing  at  the  plant  of  the  American  Roller  Mill 
Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  will  be  completed  shortly. 
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Frank  Parrish,  for  many  years  assistant  general 
purchasing  agent  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  trade,  has 
been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  Canadian  Steel 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  effective  Oct.  8,  and  will  be  located 
at  Ojibway,  Ontario. 

H.  W.  Davis,  New  York  sales  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been 
loaned  by  his  company  to  the  American  International 
Corporation,  which  is  building  a  ship  assembling  plant 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  Hog  Island, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Davis  will  have  supervision  over  the 
work  of  hoisting  and  conveying  materials. 

Robert  Pierpont,  superintendent  Remington  Arms 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  joined  the  Dalton  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York. 

Edgar  I.  Mills,  who  has  been  identified  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  export  branch  of  the  steel  industry, 
has  joined  the  iron  and  steel  department  of  the  Federal 
Export  Corporation.  Mr.  Mills  resigned  from  the 
American  Steel  Export  Co.  Oct.  1,  to  assume  his  new 
duties. 

Edmund  Barany,  machine  designer  of  the  Singer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is  now  mechanical  engineer 
and  assistant  to  general  superintendent  of  the  Cleve- 
land Twist  Drill  Co.,  Cleveland. 

W.  P.  Anderson,  president  Ferro  Concrete  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  received  a  commission  as  cap- 
tain in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  has 
been  assigned  to  active  duty  as  student  at  the  Engi- 
neers' Training  Camp  at  Belvoir,  Va. 

L.  G.  Julihn  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Elliott- 
Fisher  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  succeeding  George  F.  Watt, 
deceased.  Mr.  Julihn  will  also  act  as  general  manager; 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  company  at  Washing- 
ton in  exclusive  charge  of  patents  for  the  past  eight 
years,  and  in  other  capacities  since  1900. 

Paul  L.  Keiser,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Pottstown  Steel  Products  Co.,  which  is  now 
building  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  stacks, 
tanks  and  similar  products. 

John  McNeil,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
general  foreman  of  the  boiler  department  at  the  Brooks 
plant  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

E.  Herbert  Gilg,  doing  business  under  the  name  of 
Henry  F.  Gilg,  selling  the  output  of  iron  sheets  for 
the  Wilkes  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  is  going  to 
the  front  in  the  Signal  Reserve  Corps. 

Edgar  C.  Felton,  formerly  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Co.,  has  accepted  ain  appointment  as 
director  of  the  Department  of  Civilian  Service  and 
Labor,  under  the  Committee  of  the  Public  Safety,  Phila- 
delphia. In  addition  to  his  connection  with  various 
railroads  and  steel  companies,  Mr.  Felton  is  now  on 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Girard  Trust  Co.,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Franklin  National  Bank  and  the  Farmers 
and   Mechanics  National  Bank. 

R.  Burdette  Dale  has  resigned  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Erie  City  Iron  Works,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  has  joined 
the  Franklin  Mfg.  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.,  in  the  planning 
department. 

Marvin  W.  Lutz  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Hurtxthal,  formerly 
assi.stant  .secretary. 

Carl  Oberstadt,  formerly  of  the  Standard  Parts  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  accepted  the  position  of  general  super- 
intendent of  the  C;]evoIarul  Workw,  p]lyria  Iron  & 
Steel  Co. 

Edward  A.  Momh,  formerly  vice  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  sales  of  the  J.  E.  Moss  Iron  Works,  Wheel- 
ing, Va.,  ha»  .severed  his  connection  with  that  firm  and 
established  an  engineering  and  sales  office  at  2031 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  for  the  handling  of  all  kinds 


of  structural  steel,  metal,  iron  and  bronze  products. 
He  had  been  with  the  Wheeling  firm  since  its  forma- 
tion and  has  made  a  particular  study  of  the  service 
required  by  the  architect,  engineer  and  contractor. 

P.  H.  Withington,  president  of  the  Burchard, 
Roberts,  Wales  Co.,  structural  engineers,  Cleveland, 
and  vice-president  of  the  American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co., 
and  E.  P.  Merrill,  engineer,  Cleveland,  have  been 
selected  by  the  Government's  sub-committee  on  air- 
planes to  engage  in  work  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  airplane  back  of  the  firing  line  in 
France,  and  will  leave  shortly  for  that  country. 

Ole  K.  Olsen,  822  Perdido  Street,  New  Orleans,  has 
been  appointed  sales  agent  for  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  the  southern  portion  of  Mississippi  for  the  Asbes- 
tos Protected  Metal  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

R.  A.  Smart,  formerly  assistant  manager  of  works 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  and  later 
works  manager  of  the  American  and  Canadian  plants 
of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  is  now  associated 
with  the  Tacony  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Tacony  Ordnance 
Corporation,  Tacony,  Philadelphia, 

R.  J.  S.  Pigott  has  been  made  superintendent  of 
the  raw-material  department,  Bridgeport  Brass  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Reming- 
ton-U.  M.  C.  Co.  at  Bridgeport  and  the  Sanford  Riley 
Stoker  Co. 

Donald  C.  Wright,  formerly  production  manager  of 
the  Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co., 
llion,  N.  Y.,  is  now  production  manager  of  the  Dodge 
Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Major  General  George  W.  Goethals,  who  resigned 
recently  from  the  general  managership  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  following  differences  with 
Chairman  Denman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  last  week.  Since 
his  departure  from  Washington,  General  Goethals  has 
been  devoting  his  tittie  to  his  engineering  firm,  Goethals, 
Jamieson,  Houston  &  Jay.  George  H.  Houston,  a  part- 
ner of  General  Goethals  in  this  firm,  is  vice-president 
of  the  Wright-Martin  Corporation.  J.  F.  Alford  retired 
from  the  presidency  to  make  way  for  General  Goethals. 
Marshall  J.  Dodge  of  Betron,  Griscom  &  Co.,  was 
elected  a  director  and  the  other  directors  were  reelected. 
George  M.  Smith,  chief  engineer  Walter  Rachals 
&  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  become  chief  engineer 
of  the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 

James  H.  McKee,  superintendent  of  the  forge  de- 
partment of  the  Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Co.,  N.  S., 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  called  by  the  Government  to  Wash- 
ington, to  give  his  services  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  gas  masks  investigation. 

G.  B.  Wickersham,  former  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Diamond  Forging  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
Louisville  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  He  proposes  to  put  the 
plant  on  a  continuous  operation  basis. 

John  J.  Harty  has  been  appointed  president  of  the 
Canadian  Locomotive  Co.,  Kingston,  Ont.  Mr.  Harty 
was  previously  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  concern.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Dominion 
Foundries  &  Steel  Co.  Mr.  Harty  is  a  son  of  the  Hon. 
William  Harty,  who  was,  some  years  ago,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Locomotive  Co.,  and  is  still  one  of  its 
largest  shareholders. 

Samuel  H.  Whittaker,  Walter-Wallingford  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  is  convalescing  at  Grant  Hospital,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  from  a  painful  street  car  accident  that  hap- 
pened in  that  city  several  days  ago,  in  which  an  artery 
in  his  back  was  severed  by  flying  glass.  He  is  expected 
to  be  discharged  from  the  hospital  by  the  end  of  the 
present  week. 

Charles  C.  Cheyney,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
and  store  of  the  Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  has  a  commission 
in  the  Naval  Aeronautic  Corps  and  is  beach  engineer 
at  Pen.sacola,  P^la.,  in  charge  of  aeroplane  engines. 

Major  L.  J,  Campbell,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
stationed  for  some  months  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
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is  awaiting  an  assignment  to  a  command  with  the  Na- 
tional Army.  He,  with  16  other  officers,  has  been  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  his  former  post  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison. 

D.  V.  Sawhill,  formerly  in  the  sales  department  of 
the  Pittsburgh  offices  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.,  but  for  some  months  in  charge  of  the  pipe  depart- 
ment of  the  Cincinnati  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has 
resigned,  and  has  joined  the  Pennsylvania  Signal  Corps. 

Edmund  Barany,  machine  designer  of  the  Singer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
mechanical  engineer  and  assistant  to  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co.,  Cleveland. 


CARWHEEL  MAKERS  MEET 


Coal  Jobbers'  Sales  Regulations 

Washington,  Oct.  9.— Regulations  intended  to  pre- 
vent jobbers  from  obtaining  undue  profits  in  selling  coal 
have  been  promulgated  by  Harry  A.  Garfield,  the  Fuel 
Administrator.  Jobbers  who  at  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dent's orders  fixing  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  had 
contracted  to  buy  at  or  below  the  price  therein  set  may 
not  sell  at  a  price  higher  than  what  they  pay  plus  the 
proper  jobbers'  commission.  All  contracts  binding  at 
law  are  to  be  observed;  but  coal  bought  after  the  Presi- 
dent's orders  cannot  be  sold  at  a  price  above  the  one 
fixed  by  him,  even  if  delivery  was  contracted  for  at 
an  earlier  date.  In  short,  jobbers  who  have  made  con- 
tracts to  sell  at  a  high  rate  cannot  now  rush  into  the 
market,  buy  at  the  lower  rate  established,  and  sell  above 
the  maximum,  thus  making  a  greatly  increased  profit. 

The  regulations  just  made  prescribe  that  all  jobbers 
of  coal  or  coke  must  register  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  by  Oct.  25,  stating  the  financial  interest 
of  all  stockholders  and  partners  of  jobbing  concerns  in 
mines  producing  coal.  Another  rule  issued  by  Dr. 
Garfield  concerns  methods  of  accounting  by  dealers, 
which  the  Fuel  Administration  wishes  to  reduce  to  a 
uniform  basis,  in  order  to  make  comparisons  of  cost 
without  injustice  to  any  one.  Uniform  cost-sheets  are 
being  prepared  for  distribution  to  dealers,  who  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  reports  monthly,  or  at  any  time  these 
are  desired  by  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington 
or  State  fuel  administrators. 

Coal  confiscated  by  railroads  for  their  own  use  may 
be  purchased  from  the  owner  at  the  price  under  which 
it  was  consigned  when  confiscated,  if  this  is  not  above 
the  figure  set  by  the  President.  Exception  must  be 
made  when  it  has  been  consigned  under  a  contract 
that  would  stand  in  court,  made  before  the  Presidential 
order,  in  which  case  the  railroad  must  pay  the  higher 
figure,  if  it  wants  the  coal. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  it  is  said  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  had  to  solve  is  that  of  who 
should  pay  the  cost  of  hauling  coal  from  "wagon 
mines,"  which  have  no  rail  connection,  to  the  railroad. 
Thousands  of  these  mines  have  started  up  lately,  be- 
cause of  the  high  price  of  coal,  without  which  they 
could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit.  Loading  cars  from 
wagon  mines,  after  the  haul,  is  slow,  which  has  meant 
the  holding  of  cars  longer  than  advisable  at  loading 
points. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  ruled  that  the  product  of 
these  mines  be  shipped  in  box  cars,  when  it  is  sent  to 
the  general  market  by  rail,  thus  saving  the  open  cars 
for  the  use  of  mines  where  the  loading  can  be  done  most 
quickly.  Where  box  cars  are  used  by  wagon  mines  a 
charge  of  75  cents  per  ton,  in  addition  to  the  President's 
prices,  is  permitted,  to  cover  the  cost  of  hauling  and 
loading.  The  Fuel  Administrator  also  ruled  that  where 
these  wagon  mines  make  deliveries  directly  to  consumer 
by  wagon  or  truck,  the  cost  of  the  haulage  may  be 
added  to  the  President's  prices. 

An  assignment  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  coal, 
when  made  after  the  President's  order  applicable  to 
the  price  of  coal  covered  by  the  contract,  will  be  treated 
as  an  actual  sale  of  coal.  For  the  present,  cannel  and 
smithing  coal  may  be  sold  at  current  market  prices ;  but 
the  latter  may  be  used  for  smithing  only. 


President  Lyndon  Reviews  the  Progress  Made 
in  the  Past  Year 

The  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car- 
wheels  held  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City  Oct. 
9,  at  which  the  following  officers  were  re-elected:  Presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  George  W.  Lyndon;  vice-presidents, 
E.  F.  Carry  and  J.  A.  Kilpatrick;  secretary,  George  F. 
Griffin;  consulting  engineer,  F.  K.  Vial;  board  of  di- 
rectors— J.  M.  Buick,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.; 
J.  A.  Kilpatrick,  Albany  Carwheel  Co.;  W.  S.  Atwood, 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.;  Charles  A.  Lindstrom, 
Central  Carwheel  Co.;  F.  K.  Vial,  Griffin  Wheel  Co.; 
E.  F.  Carry,  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Co.;  A.  G.  Welling- 
ton, Maryland  Carwheel  Works;  W.  C.  Arthurs,  Mt. 
Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co.;  J.  D.  Rhodes,  National  Carwheel 
Co.;  F.  B.  Cooley,  New  York  Carwheel  Co.;  A.  J.  Miller, 
Ramapo  Foundry  &  Wheel  Works;  William  F.  Cutler, 
Southern  Wheel  Co. 

From  the  address  of  President  Lyndon  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken: 

"The  recognition  of  a  standard  850-lb.  chilled  iron 
wheel  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  will  dis- 
pel the  illusions  of  our  competitors  with  respect  to  the 
limit  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  chilled  iron.  It  is  now 
a  well-established  fact  that  the  load  that  can  be  carried 
on  a  chilled  iron  wheel  is  only  measured  by  the  ability 
of  the  rail  to  support  it.  Many  33-in.  950-lb.  chilled 
iron  wheels  are  running  under  heavy  engine  tenders  of 
12,000  gal.  capacity  and  are  giving  such  a  good  account 
of  themselves  that  no  other  type  of  wheel  is  considered 
by  the  users. 

"It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  bring  this  about,  and 
the  work  we  have  accomplished  this  year  is  the  result 
of  persistent  effort  and  close  association  with  all  the 
leading  organizations  of  the  country  that  study  the 
wheel  question,  and  we  have  also  followed  up  with  in- 
dividual railroads  the  introduction  of  new  standards. 
We  deal  not  only  with  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, but  are  in  close  association  with  the  American 
Railway  Association,  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Bureau 
of  Standards,  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
American  Foundrymen's  Association  and  the  State  uni- 
versities. 

"While  we  have  accomplished  two-fifths  of  our  pro- 
gram, we  should  not  rest  until  we  have  secured  the 
other  three-fifths.  We  must  see  that  the  interior  of  the 
<?25  and  725-lb.  wheel  receives  recognition  in  the  matter 
of  increased  plate  thicknesses,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  additional  weight.  We  must  have  a  reason- 
able factor  of  safety  when  measured  by  excessive 
stresses  encountered  in  service  and  these  heat  stresses 
are  now  recognized  everywhere  due  to  our  educational 
campaign. 

"We  are  not  influenced  by  commercial  considera- 
tions in  asking  for  heavier  wheels.  We  know  the  in- 
creased weights  are  necessary.  Who  knows  what  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  University  of  Illinois  may  be? 
Perhaps  the  analyses  of  the  stresses  within  the  wheel 
may  suggest  a  redistribution  of  the  metal,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  decrease  weights,  which  we  will  be  ready  to 
do  with  as  great  an  interest  as  we  are  now  anxious  to 
increase  them." 


A.  Buch's  Sons  Co.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  maker  of 
land  rollers  and  pulverizers,  is  again  operating  its  foun- 
dry after  an  idleness  of  three  years. 


National    Association   of   Purchasing    Agents   in 

Session 

A  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Purchas- 
ing Agents  is  being  held  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  this  week,  the  first  session  having  opened  on 
Tuesday  morning.  E.  L.  McGrew,  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association,  had  charge  of  the  ses- 
sions. Robert  Garland,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  welcomed  the  delegates,  and 
the  response  was  made  by  J.  R.  Pels  of  New  York,  an 
ex-president  of  the  association.  The  banquet  was  held 
Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  10,  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Judge  J.  J.  Miller  of  the  Allegheny  County  Orphans 
Court  acting  as  toastmaster.  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear  and 
James  Francis  Burke  were  among  the  speakers. 
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MAKERS'  CONTROL  OF  RESALES 


Investigating  Methods  of  Manufacturers  to  Main- 
tain Resale  Prices 

Washington,  Oct.  8. — Considerable  doubt  exists  in 
the  minds  of  officials  of  the  Administration  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  attempts  by  manufacturers  to  maintain  resale 
prices  on  their  products  and  for  this  reason  the  Ameri- 
can Fair  Trade  League  is  attempting  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  so-called  Stevens  bill.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  question  has  arisen  whether  or  not  trade  prac- 
tices adopted  by  firms  who  wish  to  maintain  their  resale 
prices  are  or  are  not  "unfair  trade  practices." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  undertaken  to 
solve  this  perplexing  problem.  There  have  been  filed 
with  this  commission  27  complaints  in  all  by  firms  who 
allege  that  methods  adopted  by  producers  to  maintain 
the  prices  on  their  articles  are  unfair.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  similar  complaints  the  commission  has 
decided  to  combine  them  all  into  one  general  inquiry. 
Hearings  in  this  proceeding  were  begun  last  week  at 
which  all  the  members  of  the  commission  were  present. 

Commissioner  Fort  presided  at  these  hearings.  This 
was  significant  in  that  Commissioner  Fort,  while  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  had  more  or  less  experience 
with  attempts  to  legalize  maintained  prices.  At  the 
opening  of  the  hearings,  however,  he  stated  that  the 
Trade  Commission  was  approaching  this  subject  with  an 
open  mind.  The  commission,  he  said,  desires  to  have 
the  views  of  all  persons  interested  so  that  it  can  arrive 
at  some  conclusion  as  to  its  jurisdiction  before  proceed- 
ing further. 

While  the  commission  had  attempted  to  hear  all 
sides  in  the  proceedings  of  last  week,  the  witnesses  pres- 
ent were  predominantly  in  favor  of  the  maintained-price 
idea.  Therefore,  when  adjournment  was  taken  after 
two  days  of  hearings  until  Oct.  23,  it  was  announced  that 
on  this  later  date  opponents  to  these  trade  practices  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

The  first  person  to  appear  was  Prof.  S.  McCune  Lind- 
say of  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Fort  announced  that 
Professor  Taussig,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
would  present  his  views  at  a  later  date.  The  position 
maintained  by  these  two  economists  is  identical,  Pro- 
fessor Lindsay  explained  in  opening.  He  condemned 
the  maintained  price  from  the  point  of  view  of  consum- 
ers. He  stated  that  the  National  Consumers'  Associa- 
tion and  similar  organizations  throughout  the  country 
have  been  formed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  consum- 
ers as  against  the  dealers  or  middlemen.  Any  attempt 
to  fix  retail  prices,  he  said,  would  be  opposed  to  public 
interests  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  consumers. 
The  country  wants  greater  economy  and  greater  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  middlemen.  Maintain  the  retail 
price,  and  this  will  not  be  had.  The  professor  was 
asked  what  should  be  done  to  the  merchant  who  offers 
for  sale  at  less  than  cost  a  nationally  advertised  article 
of  commerce  in  order  to  draw  trade.  He  answered  that 
he  thought  such  a  man  could  be  prosecuted  under  the 
common  law,  may  be,  as  attempting  to  monopolize 
trade.  He  did  not  think  legislation  authorizing  the 
maintenance  of  retail  prices  should  be  adopted  merely 
to  check  such  a  practice  as  that. 

Witnesses  then  following  were  almost  exclusively  in 
favor  of  the  maintained-price  principle  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charles  A.  Keene,  a  watch  merchant  of  New 
York  City.  William  H.  Ingersoll,  of  R.  H.  Ingersoll  & 
Brother,  insisted  that  a  nationally  advertised  article  had 
an  added  value  and  that  such  an  article  is  much  easier 
for  the  merchant  to  dispose  of.  George  L.  Record  of 
New  Jer.sey,  appearing  as  attorney  for  Robert  Ingersoll 
&  Brother,  reviewed  the  attempts  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  to  legalize  maintained  prices.  He  pointed 
out  the  great  growth  of  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry, which  he  said  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  the  retail  prices  of  automobiles  have  been 
maintained.  Among  others  present  were  Henry  E. 
Bodman  of  Detroit,  representing  the  Packard  Motor 
Co.;  Alfred  Lucking,  appearing  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  N.  A.  Peabody,  of  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co., 
Troy,  men's  collar  makers,  and  K.  H.  Addington,  of  the 


Benjamin  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington recounted  instances  of  cut  prices  among 
jobbers  handling  his  company's  electrical  apparatus. 
He  said  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  an  equal  com- 
petitive standing  if  the  jobber  is  allowed  to  cut  prices 
and  thereby  destroy  the  stability  of  the  output  of  a 
company.  He  acknowledged  that  his  company  could 
not  hope  to  compete  with  such  a  large  concern  as  the 
General  Electric  Co.  should  the  latter  enter  into  a  big 
national  advertising  campaign.  The  power  to  remain 
a  competitor  is  possible  under  a  system  of  maintained 
prices  by  which  competition  comes  through  the  quality 
of  the  output. 

Various  retail  organizations  and  associations  were 
represented.  Edmond  A.  Whittier,  secretary  of  the 
American  Fair  Trade  League,  declared  in  a  private  in- 
terview that  he  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  outcome  of 
the  hearing.  He  pointed  out  that  more  evidence  in 
support  of  fixed  prices  had  been  offered  on  this  occa- 
sion than  at  probably  any  other. 


Russia's  Iron  and  Steel  Output 

The  pig  iron  and  steel  output  of  Russia  in  1916, 
from  statistics  which  are  unusually  late,  was  as  follows, 
in  net  tons,  according  to  U.  S.  Consul  D.  B.  Macgowan 
at  Moscow: 

1916  1915  1913 

Pig   iron    4,174,000  4,055,000  5,093,000 

Semi-finished  steel    4,696,000  4,523,000  5,404,000 

Finished  iron   and   steel 3,706,000  3,590,000  4,438.000 

As  in  1915  and  1914,  the  records  established  in  1913 
were  not  attained;  in  fact  production  of  pig  iron  in 
1916  was  less  than  in  1914  or  1913,  and  the  improve- 
ment over  1915  was  only  2.9  per  cent. 

There  were  114  blast  furnaces  in  operation  in  1916, 
compared  with  120  in  1915.  Around  Moscow  the  pro- 
duction has  picked  up  partially,  after  a  sharp  diminu- 
tion in  1915.  The  southern  region  produced  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  pig-iron  output  in  1916,  the  Ural  21 
per  cent  and  the  Moscow  district  4  per  cent.  In  com- 
paring 1916  and  1915  with  the  preceding  years  it  is,  of 
course,  to  be  remembered  that  the  Polish  production  in 
1913  totaled  460,000  net  tons.  There  was  an  increase 
of  3.8  per  cent  over  1915  and  a  falling  off  of  13.1  per 
cent  from  the  record  of  1913  in  the  output  of  semi-fin- 
ished iron  and  steel.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  merchant  bars  at  the  expense  of  the  out- 
put of  beams,  sleepers,  rails,  roofing  and  sheet  iron  and 
steel.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  output  of 
rolled  wire. 

Employees  in  the  metallurgical  branches  increased 
from  343,850  in  1915  to  427,502  in  1916.  As  against 
the  increase  of  24.3  per  cent  in  number  of  workers  the 
growth  of  production  was  but  3.3  per  cent. 


May  Buy  Canadian  Equipment 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct.  8. — A  highly  important  devel- 
opment for  Canadian  munitions  plants,  which  are  now 
contemplating  retirement  from  the  shell  business,  is 
the  presence  in  Canada  of  inquiries  from  American 
industrial  companies  for  the  purchase  of  their  equip- 
ment. If  this  inquiry  assumes  broad  lines,  it  would 
be  a  boon  to  many  companies  which  own  such  plants 
and  have  seen  no  other  prospect  than  to  scrap  them. 
Many  of  the  big  concerns  in  Canada  which  have  been 
large  producers  of  shell  castings  or  operated  machin- 
ing equipment  have  provided  for  their  expenditures  in 
that  connection  out  of  earnings,  so  that  to  them  a  sale 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  would  mean  clear  profits. 
Several  Canadian  companies  have  received  offers  for 
their  plants  from  across  the  border,  but  the  matter  is 
now  only  in  the  preliminary  stage. 


During  July  the  construction  of  new  steamships 
aggregating  125,000  tons  was  begun  in  Italian  ship- 
yards, and  before  the  end  of  the  summer  a  further 
125,000  tons  will  be  put  in  hand,  according  to  the 
London  /row  and  Coal  Trades  Review. 
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W.  LESTER  WALKEK 


W.  Lester  Walker,  aged  45 
years,  and  for  some  ysars  general 
manager  of  the  Allegheny  Steel 
Co.,  whose  plant  is  at  Bracken- 
ridge,  Pa.,  died  in  the  Allegheny 
General  Hospital,  N.  S.,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  of  acute 
dilation  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Walker 
was  born  in  Shelocta,  Indiana 
County,  Pa.,  and  when  he  was  a 
boy,  his  family  removed  to  Arm- 
strong County,  Pa.  After  finish- 
ing the  public  school  course,  he  was 
graduated  from  Elders  Ridge  Academy.  He  taught  in 
the  Armstrong  County  schools  for  five  years,  and  then 
became  assistant  principal  of  Elders  Ridge  Academy.  In 
1898  he  took  a  minor  position  in  the  sales  department  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  at  Hyde  Park,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  sheets.  In  1901  he  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Pittsburgh  Shovel  Co.,  whose  plant  is 
at  Leechburg,  Pa.,  of  which  he  was  made  a  director  and 
also  general  manager.  In  1903  he  became  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Muskingum  Steel  Co.,  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  sheet  manufacturer.  In  1909  he  accepted  a 
position  in  the  order  department  of  the  Allegheny  Steel 
Co.,  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  for  five  or  six  years  has 
been  general  manager  of  that  company.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Craig  Ridgway  died  at  his  home,  Coatesville,  Pa., 
Sept.  28,  aged  88  years.  Mr.  Ridgway  was  born  July 
20,  1829,  at  Crosswicks  near  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and 
went  to  Coatesville  in  1863,  when  he  purchased  the 
William  Dripps  foundry  and  machine  shop.  Although 
he  had  no  experience  as  a  manufacturer,  he  was  suc- 
cessful from  the  beginning.  The  machine  shop  made  a 
specialty  of  turbine  water  wheels  and  rolling  mill  ma- 
chinery. Business  was  very  prosperous  during  the 
Civil  War  and  continued  throughout  later  years.  In 
1877,  Mr.  Ridgway's  oldest  son,  William  H.,  was  taken 
into  the  firm.  A  short  time  later,  the  late  Andrew 
Ridgway,  who  died  about  three  years  ago,  came  into 
the  business  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Craig 
Ridgway  &  Sons  Co.  In  1890,  Ellis  B.  Ridgway,  a 
third  son,  entered  the  company.  It  made  a  specialty 
of  the  manufacture  of  steam  hydraulic  cranes  and 
freight  elevators,  and  the  volume  of  business  increased 
rapidly.  As  president  and  treasurer  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Ridgway  was  its  active  head  for  more  than  half 
a  century  and  not  until  three  years  ago  did  he  retire 
from  active  service.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  is 
in  her  eighty-sixth  year,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Eliza 
R.  Baker,  and  three  sons,  William  H.,  Ellis  B.  and  Dr. 
S.  W.   Ridgway. 

Edmund  Steytler,  for  eight  years  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Union  Arcade 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  died  on  Monday  morning,  Oct.  8, 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Mr.  Steytler's  health  for  a  long 
time  had  been  gradually  failing,  and  he  was  on  a  long 
leave  of  absence  from  duty  trying  to  recuperate.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  prac- 
tically since  its  inception.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
and  two  sons,  one  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Co.,  Monessen,  Pa.,  and  the  other  is  with  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Hospital  Unit  now  doing  service  in 
France.  He  was  born  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  when  a 
boy.  He  graduated  from  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  and  was  in  the  coal  business  for  a  short  time. 
Later  he  went  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  and  for  a 
time  was  in  the  New  York  offices  of  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  He  returned  to  Pittsburgh  about  1900  and 
was  employed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  as  a  sales- 
man. He  was  promoted  rapidly  and  some  years  ago 
was  made  general  manager  of  sales.  He  was  member 
of  the  Duquesne  Club,  Country  Club,  Field  Club,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Club. 


Theodore  Starrett,  long  prominent  in  steel  build- 
ing construction,  died  Oct.  9  at  his  home  in  Prospect 
Plains,  N.  J.,  after  an  illness  of  four  weeks  followmg  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  was  52  years  old  and  leaves 
his  widow  and  two  sons.  He  was  born  in  Kansas  and 
came  of  a  family  noted  for  its  big  building  and  con- 
tracting operations.  His  brother.  Major  W.  A.  Star- 
rett, is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  building  construc- 
tion of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  under  whose 
direction  army  camps  and  cantonments  have  been  built. 
Paul  Starrettj  also  a  brother,  is  president  of  the  George 
A.  Fuller  Co.,  and  his  other  brothers,  Goldwin  and 
Ralph,  are  respectively  members  of  the  firms  of  Star- 
rett &  Van  Vleck,  architects,  and  Starrett  &  Goss, 
building  contractors.  Coming  to  New  York  about  20 
years  ago,  Theodore  Starrett  founded  the  Thompson- 
Starrett  Co.,  which  rapidly  gained  a  high  standing 
in  the  erection  of  steel  buildings.  He  retired  from  the 
Company  some  years  ago,  devoting  himself  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  New  Jersey  estate. 

Francis  Dayton  Canfield,  Jr.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
died  Oct.  9,  after  a  short  illness,  aged  55  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  managing  director  of  the 
Cuban  American  Sugar  Co. ;  vice-president  of  the  Ful- 
ton Iron  Works,  St.  Louis,  and  a  director  of  the  Cana- 
dian Foundry  Co.  He  was  born  in  Boonton,  N.  J.,  and 
leaves  his  widow,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

William  Douglas  Richards,  Houghton  &  Richards, 
Boston,  steel  merchants,  died  suddenly,  Oct.  3,  while 
on  his  way  to  his  home  in  Winchester,  Mass.  Mr. 
Richards  was  born  in  Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  18,  1948, 
and  went  to  Boston  in  1870. 

Dr.  Allen  DeVilbiss,  president  of  the  DeVilbiss 
Mfg.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  died  Oct.  1,  aged  76  years. 


Tightening  the  Blockade  Against  Germany 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — England  and  the  United 
States  have  been  especially  effective  recently  in  tight- 
ening the  commercial  blockade  of  Germany.  It  was 
originally  the  suggestion  of  the  Food  Administration 
that  prompted  the  Export  Council  to  refuse  to  permit 
further  exports  of  foodstuffs  from  the  United  States  to 
European  neutral  countries.  This  order  will  stand 
until  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year.  After  that 
the  neutrals  must  prove  to  us  beyond  any  doubt  that 
they  are  not  selling  to  Germany  and  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  the  support  of  our  enemies. 

Following  upon  the  heels  of  our  action,  England, 
during  the  past  week,  has  cut  off  all  of  her  exports  to 
Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  This  is  ex- 
tremely significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  only 
has  it  been  suspicioned  that  food  supplies  have  been 
leaking  through  Holland  to  Germany,  but  it  is  also 
reported  here  without  contradiction  that  Sweden  has 
been  selling  iron  ore  to  Germany.  The  Swedish  supply 
of  ore  is  said  to  be  of  especial  value  to  the  Germans, 
who  are  being  gradually  driven  back  through  the 
wealthy   iron   district  of  northern   France. 

Not  only  is  it  the  apparent  intent  of  the  Allies  to 
shut  the  doors  of  the  European  neutrals  to  Germany, 
but  it  is  the  intention  to  prevent  neutrals  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  shipping  goods  to  Europe  which  might 
reach  the  Germans.  The  Export  Administrative  Board 
has  announced  its  policy  in  regard  to  the  control  of 
bunker  coal  to  vessels,  which  is  calculated  to  place  an 
effective  check  upon  such  so-called  neutral  trading. 

Too  much  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  however, 
in  the  announced  export  policies  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  A  final  set  policy  toward  the  European 
neutrals  has  not  been  determined  upon.  If  the  neutrals 
will  promise  to  play  fair  and  deal  in  the  open  with  the 
Allies,  we  will  undertake  to  ration  them  and  see  that 
they  have  an  adequate  supply  of  foods  and  other  neces- 
sary imports  to  meet  their  own  needs.  If  the  neutrals 
do  not  consider  that  a  fair  proposition,  they  have  but 
one  alternative  and  that  is  to  show  their  favor  for 
Germany  in   the  open. 


The  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  put  its 
nodulizing  plant  at  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  in  operation.  It 
has  been  under  construction  for  nine  months. 
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SERIOUS  LABOR  TROUBLES 


More    Than    io,ooo    Metal   Trades   Workers   on 
Strike  at  Seattle 

Seattle,  Oct.  6. — The  strike  of  the  metal  trades 
union  in  Seattle,  which  has  been  threatening  for  more 
than  seven  weeks,  has  materialized,  and  more  than 
10,000  metal  trades  workers  employed  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing plants  of  the  city  and  the  smaller  contract  shops 
subsidary  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  are  now  out. 
The  walkout  completely  closes  down  91  Seattle  firms, 
the  list  including  machine  shops,  boiler  works,  brass 
foundries,  iron  foundries,  blacksmith  shops,  pattern 
shops  and  16  shipyards.  Six  of  the  contract  shops 
signed  up  with  the  union,  on  the  wage  scale  demanded, 
leaving  5,500  men  still  at  work,  including  the  crew  of 
the  big  Skinner  &  Eddy  Steel  shipbuilding  plant.  Prior 
to  the  metal  trades  strike,  more  than  3,500  men  were 
laid  off  as  a  result  of  the  lumber  strike  situation,  the 
sympathetic  boycott  strike  having  crippled  the  big  steel 
shipbuilding  plants  to  that  extent.  In  addition  to  the 
three  steel  shipbuilding  plants  affected,  the  strike  ties 
up  13  wooden  plants.  Practically  all  of  the  other  con- 
cerns affected  were  engaged  in  contract  work  for  the 
shipbuilding  plants,  and  included  the  Kilbourne-Clark 
Mfg.  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Co.,  Clyde  Casting  Co.,  Fraser 
Pattern  Works,  Emery  Machine  Co.,  Gray  &  Barash, 
Western  Engineering  Co.,  Eagle  Brass  Foundry,  and 
the  Commercial  Boiler  Works,  which  builds  the  boilers 
for  the  big  steel  steamships  constructed  in  Seattle. 
The  lumber  boycott  and  metal  trades  strike  leaves 
work  completely  suspended  on  two  warships  and  12 
great  steel  cargo  steamships,  besides  16  big  wooden 
steamships  on  which  work  was  stopped  recently  due 
to  shortage  of  lumber.  Work  still  continues  on  14  other 
ships  under  construction  at  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  Co.'s 
plant  and  three  wooden  ship  plants  which  signed  up 
with  the  union  within  the  past  month.  Excepting  the 
warships,  the  strike  brought  to  an  end  all  work  on  a 
grand  total  of  104,000  tons  in  steel  deadweight  cargo 
capacity. 

While  at  present  the  metal  trades  strike  over- 
shadows the  lumber  boycott  situation,  the  latter  has 
developed  into  a  factor  that  seriously  menaces  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  It  is  now  stated  that  settlement 
of  the  metal  trades  strike  would  prove  of  little  avail 
now,  as  the  lumber  boycott  in  a  short  time  would 
paralyze  the  three  big  steel  plants.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  metal  trades  strike  can  be  settled  by  the  plants 
granting  the  new  wage  scale,  but  there  is  no  such 
short  and  easy  road  out  of  the  lumber  situation. 

No  effort  will  be  made  to  operate  the  big  plants  in 
Seattle,  and  the  strike  is  absolutely  peaceful.  Forty- 
three  machine  shops,  10  blacksmith  shops,  nine  pattern 
shops,  13  boiler  works,  15  iron  foundries  and  eight 
brass  foundries  are  idle.  Both  the  shipyard  owners 
and  the  union  have  agreed  that  no  adjustment  can 
be  reached  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Wage  Commission 
from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  Wage  in- 
crease is  the  only  demand  made  by  the  strikers. 

The  strike  in  shipyards  of  Portland  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  more  than  two  weeks  is  still  un- 
settled, and  the  plants  are  making  no  concerted  effort 
to  re-open.  Small  crews  are  working  in  most  of  the 
larger  plants,  but  no  definite  headway  has  been  made 
toward  adjustment  of  the  situation.  During  the  period 
of  idleness  of  their  plants,  the  various  shipyards  are 
making  a  number  of  needed  extensions  and  improve- 
ments at  their  plants,  including  overhauling  of  the 
entire  premises  and  installation  of  needed  machinery. 
Eleven  big  shipbuilding  plants  on  the  (/olumbia  River, 
employing  more  than  7,000  men,  havo  lined  up  .solidly 
and  definitely  for  open  shop  principles.  Closed  shop 
is  the  chief  demand  of  the  strikers, 

r^abor  troubles  have  extended  to  the  two  big  paper 
mill  companies  in  Oregon  City,  the  Ilawley  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  and  the  C'rown-Willamette  Co.,  which  have 
definitely  refused  to  sign  the  agreement  pre.sentod  by 
the  paper  mill  union  for  closed  shop.  It  is  feared  a 
general  walkout  will  result.  About  1,700  employees  of 
the  two  plants  are  unionized. 


The  return  of  the  lumber  industry  to  a  normal 
basis  in  the  near  future  is  confidently  predicted  by 
lumbermen  of  the  Northwest,  Lumber  production  has 
reached  28  j>er  cent  of  normal,  and  it  is  stated  that  only 
a  very  small  number  of  the  mills  have  returned  to  the 
eight-hour  basis  demanded  in  the  lumber  strike. 

A  Unique  Engineering  Agency 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  recently 
created,  as  a  part  of  its  employment  service,  a  division 
whose  function  it  is  to  aid  the  employer  in  obtaining 
suitable  help,  and  professional  persons  in  securing  suit- 
able employment.  This  is  known  as  the  Teachers  and 
Professional  Service  Division.  While  intended  to  em- 
brace all  professions,  attention  has  thus  far  been  con- 
fined to  the  teaching  and  engineering  professions.  The 
services  of  the  division  are  absolutely  free  to  both 
employer  and  employee,  all  expenses  being  borne  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Its  methods  are  thor- 
ough, and  no  service  is  rendered  the  applicant  until  the 
division  has  learned,  from  persons  familiar  with  the 
applicant,  that  he  is  qualified  as  to  training,  experience, 
and  personal  qualities  for  the  position  he  seeks.  When 
an  applicant  is  recommended  for  a  reported  vacancy, 
the  employer  is  given  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
data  gathered  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  thus 
effectually  preparing  for  the  final  and  most  important 
step,  the  personal  interview,  and  for  this  ample  facili- 
ties are  provided  in  the  offices  of  the  division  where 
employers   may   meet  with   prospects   on   appointment. 

Employers  and  professional  engineers  everywhere 
are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  this 
division  which,  as  stated  above,  are  entirely  free.  Em- 
ployers in  reporting  positions  are  asked  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  position,  its  duties,  requirements,  etc., 
the  probable  salary  and  probable  duration  of  employ- 
ment. Applicants  for  registration  should  indicate  in 
the  first  letter  the  nature  of  the  position  desired  so  that 
the  proper  blank  may  be  furnished.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed:  Teachers  and  Professional 
Service  Division,  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  845  Soutk 
Wabash   Avenue,  Chicago. 


News  of  the  Labor  World 

The  Lebanon  Blast  Furnace  Co.,  operating  the 
Meily  stack  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  increased  the  wages 
of  all  employees  at  the  local  works,  effective  Oct.  1. 

About  1000  machinists  employed  by  the  W.  &  A. 
Fletcher  Co.,  Hudson  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  manufac- 
turer Ox  marine  engines  and  boilers,  returned  to  work 
Oct.  3,  after  a  strike  of  abou*  12  weeks,  following  a 
general  wage  advance  bv  the  company.  The  l.ien  asked 
50  cents  a  day  additional  at  the  inception  of  the  strike. 

With  only  three  dissenting  voices,  the  employees  of 
the  John  Coughlan  &  Sons  shipyards  decided  to  go  on 
strike  for  higher  wages  at  a  meeting  held  in  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  Oct.  4.  The  men  have  quit  work.  The 
decision  of  the  men  represents  the  culmination  of  sev- 
eral days'  negotiations  between  representatives  of  the 
men  and  the  heads  of  the  company.  The  men  demand 
increases  which  average  about  30  per  cent  over  the 
present  scale  of  wages.     About  700  men  are  affected. 


The  Continental  Supply  Co.,  whose  St.  Louis  quar- 
ters have  been  in  the  Third  National  Bank  Building, 
are  to  be  removed  to  the  Post-Dispatch  Building, 
Twelfth  and  Olive  Streets,  where  one  entire  floor  and 
one  quarter  of  another  have  been  leased.  The  company 
.specializes  in  pipe  and  tubing  for  gas  and  oil  well  oper- 
ations and  refinery  operations.    It  operates  29  branches. 


The  Vulcan  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York,  has 
opened  an  office  in  Havana,  under  the  management  of 
G.  O.  Simpson.  In  connection  with  this  office  there  will 
be  maintained  a  permanent  exhibition  of  machinery 
and  steel  and  iron  products,  in  which  the  company  deals. 


The  Macleod  Co.,  Cincinnati,  to  take  care  of  expand- 
ing business  in  sand  blast  equipment  and  metallurgicat 
furnaces,  has  enlarged  its  plant  and  increased  capitai 
to  .$100,000. 
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HUGE  NAVY  PROGRAM  PIG  IRON  SCHEDULE 


Construction  of  787  Vessels  Provided  For  Costing 
Over  $1,500,000,000 

The  war-construction  program  of  the  United  States 
Navy  now  comprises  787  vessels,  including  all  types 
from  super-dreadnoughts  to  submarine-chasers.  Some 
of  these  have  been  completed  in  the  past  few  weeks  and 
are  now  in  service.  The  rest  of  the  program  is  being 
pushed  to  completion.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
$1,150,400,000.  Secretary  Daniels  announced  Oct.  9 
that  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  building 
of  the  large  number  of  additional  destroyers  planned, 
which  will  cost  about  $350,000,000.    The  Secretary  said: 

"These  destroyers  will  be  built  by  five  companies 
which  have  had  experience  in  building  this  type: — the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Boston;  the  New- 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Cramps' 
Shipyard,  Philadelphia;  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco. 

"This  is  the  biggest  project  we  have  ever  undertak- 
en. Three  months  ago  it  looked  as  if  it  could  not  be 
done.  Orders  had  already  been  given  for  all  the  de- 
stroyers the  yards  could  build,  and  almost  as  many  Jas 
the  new  program  calls  for  are  now  under  construction 
or  contract.  To  build  rapidly  the  additional  destroyers 
requires  a  great  extension  of  shipbuilding  facilities  and 
the  erection  of  new  plants  for  building  engines.  The 
companies  were  unwilling  to  invest  millions  in  these  ad- 
ditions so  the  Government  must  build  and  will  own  the 
new  plants  and  extensions  which  will  be  used  by  the 
builders. 

"We  are  putting  every  energy  and  facility  behind 
this  project.  Some  of  the  new  destroyers  are  promised 
for  delivery  in  nine  months,  all  within  eighteen  months. 
These  vessels  will  be  of  the  latest  and  largest  improved 
type,  which  has  just  been  tried  in  our  service  and  found 
to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  destroyers  in  the  world.  The 
plans  are  all  ready  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  type 
will  enable  us  to  reduce  the  number  of  types  of  engines 
and  parts  and  to  turn  them  out  in  much  less  time.  The 
principal  trouble  is  in  getting  forgings  and  auxiliaries, 
but  the  maufacture  of  these  has  been  arranged  for,  and 
we  will  make  every  effort  to  prevent  delay  in  delivery  of 
materials  or  machinery." 


Wages  in  Navy  Yards 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  8. — The  presidents  of  in- 
ternational trade  unions  held  a  conference  here  last 
week  with  the  joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  on  the  ad- 
justment of  wages  in  navy  yards  and  arsenals,  of  which 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Roosevelt  is  chairman. 
A  tentative  agreement  was  reached  in  regard  to  wages 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  compensate  the  workmen  for 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

After  the  meeting  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt 
said: 

"The  conference  discussed  the  matter  of  the  exist- 
ing wage  scale  at  navy  yards  and  the  possibility  of  ad- 
justing the  scale  on  a  more  uniform  basis  for  all  yards 
and  similar  trades.  It  also  discussed  the  advisability 
of  establishing  for  the  duration  of  the  war  some  method 
by  which  the  wage  scale  would  not  be  subject  to  local 
fluctuations  and  fluctuations  in  different  trades,  but 
would  be  based  on  some  kind  of  sliding  scale  dependent 
on  future  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  in  case  such  in- 
crease takes  place." 

The  board  gave  hearing  to  representatives  of  the 
different  trades  at  Norfolk,  Philadelphia  and  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yards. 


Prices  to  Be  Recommended  to  the  War  Industries 
Board 

The  committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, which  has  been  considering  price  schedules  on  pig 
iron  and  various  steel  products,  left  Tuesday  afternoon 
for  Washington  and  will  present  to  the  War  Industries 
Board  a  report  of  some  of  its  findings.  The  schedule 
for  pig  iron  has  been  carefully  worked  out  as  a  result  of 
conferences  between  the  iron  producers  and  the  commit- 
tee. As  a  basis  for  the  discussion  on  prices,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  prices  to  be  fixed  should  be  f.o.b,  cars 
at  any  furnace,  and  not  base  Valley  furnace,  as  many  in 
the  trade  have  been  led  to  believe  was  the  intention  at 
first.  It  was  quickly  decided  that  to  fix  a  base  price  for 
pig  iron  at  Valley  furnace  would  create  so  much  confu- 
sion in  the  various  differentials  and  freight  rates  that 
the  trade  would  be  hopelessly  muddled.  The  incomplete- 
ness of  the  first  agreement  at  Washington,  upon  which 
the  President's  announcement  was  based,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  even  members  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
who  were  interviewed  by  pig  iron  men  in  Washington 
last  week  differed  as  to  what  was  meant,  one  holding 
that  the  pig  iron  price  was  to  apply  only  at  Valley  fur- 
nace and  another  that  it  meant  any  furnace. 

In  discussing  prices  for  foundry  irons,  it  was  decided 
to  grade  the  irons  according  to  their  silicon  content. 
Iron  containing  from  1.75  to  2.25  per  cent  in  silicon  (No. 
2  plain)  is  to  take  the  base  price  of  $33;  2.25  to  2.75  per 
cent  in  silicon,  $33.50;  2.75  to  3.25  per  cent  in  silicon, 
$34.50,  and  for  every  half  unit  in  silicon  above  3.25  per 
cent  there  will  be  an  additional  dollar  per  ton.  Foundry 
iron  commonly  known  as  No.  3,  with  silicon  content  of 
from  1.25  to  1.75  per  cent,  is  listed  at  $32.50.  All  of 
these  prices  will  apply  on  foundry  irons  not  over  0.05 
per  cent  in  sulphur.  On  forge  iron  it  was  decided  to 
recommend  a  differential  of  $1  under  the  base  price, 
making  it  $32  for  grades  with  sulphur  0.07  and  over  and 
$32.50  for  grades  containing  1  to  1.75  per  cent  silicon 
and  sulphur  under  0.07.  Malleable  pig  iron  is  to  be  50 
cents  above  the  base,  or  $33.50.  On  Bessemer  iron,  it 
was  decided  to  recommend  a  differential  of  10  per  cent 
above  the  base,  or  $36.30,  which  is  the  price  at  which  a 
fair  tonnage  was  recently  sold  at  Valley  furnace. 

Charcoal  irons  were  tentatively  fixed  as  follows: 
Warm  blast  Lake  Superior  charcoal,  $35.50;  warm  blast 
Southern  charcoal,  $10  above  base,  or  $43  on  grades  0,40 
to  0.60  in  phosphorus  and  silicon  1  to  2  per  cent;  cold 
blast  charcoal,  $25  above  base,  or  $58. 

Low  phosphorus  iron  prices  are  to  be  based  on  the 
grade  containing  0.04  per  cent  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
copper  bearing,  which  was  put  at  $55.  Copper  free 
phosphorus  iron  is  to  sell,  on  this  basis,  at  $58.  For 
each  reduction  in  phosphorus  of  0.005  below  0.04,  there 
is  to  be  an  increase  in  price  of  $1.50.  For  each  1  per 
cent  of  silicon  in  excess  of  2  per  cent,  there  is  to  be  an 
addition  of  $1.75  per  ton. 

On  silveries  and  Bessemer  ferrosilicon,  prices  are  to 
be  established  based  on  their  silicon  content,  as  with  the 
other  irons. 

In  discussing  the  differentials  to  be  fixed  on  pig  iron 
high  in  manganese,  it  was  suggested  that  when  the  man- 
ganese content  is  from  1  to  1.50  per  cent,  an  advance  of 
50  cents  per  ton  be  made  and  that  $1  be  added  for  each 
half  per  cent  of  manganese  above  1.50  per  cent. 


The  Dalton  Machine  Co.,  1911  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  builder  of  bench  lathes  and  special  machinery, 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Dalton  Mfg.  Corporation. 
No  changes  are  contemplated  in  the  management  of  the 
company. 


Bessemer   Sales 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  10. —  {By  Wire) 
Sales  of  about  15,000  tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  have 
been  made  at  the  tentative  price  of  $36.30,  Valley  fur- 
nace, and  10,000  tons  of  basic  at  $33,  Valley,  for  ship- 
ment as  fast  as  possible. 
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THE  CLOSED  OR  OPEN  SHOP? 


Walter    Drew,    Counsel    for    National    Erectors' 
Association,  Ably  Upholds  the  Open  Shop 

In  an  address  before  a  gathering  of  manufacturers, 
professional  men  and  general  business  men  at  the  Hotel 
Green,  Danbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  1,  Walter  Drew  of  New 
York  City,  counsel  for  the  National  Erectors'  Associa- 
tion, made  a  strong  argument  for  the  open  shop.  He 
based  the  consideration  of  the  subject  at  this  time  on 
the  fact  that  the  present  world  crisis  has  brought  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  fundamental  importance  of 
industrial  questions,  on  which  the  fate  of  nations  is 
now  seen  to  rest.     He  first  pointed  out 

The  Duty  of  the  Employer 

"Since  industry  under  the  present  form  of  capital- 
istic control  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  employer,  he 
must  share  responsibility  for  whatever  conditions  arise. 
Upon  him,  also,  rests  the  chief  responsibility  of  finding 
a  solution.  That  solution  will  not  come  if  he  acts  self- 
ishly. He  must  seek  the  common  good.  He  must  labor 
to  establish  industry  upon  a  sane,  wholesome  and  just 
foundation,  and  he  must  co-operate  with  those  who 
are  working  to  these  ends.  He  must  consider  himself, 
not  as  merely  engaged  in  business  for  individual  profit, 
but  as  a  trustee  for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  forces  of 
production  that  he  controls. 

"This  viewpoint  of  the  employer's  duty  must  be  the 
basis  of  his  co-operation  with  othei  employers.  No 
association  of  employers  will  endure  or  deserve  to  en- 
dure which  is  founded  upon  any  other  basis.  The 
making  of  large  profits  for  the  employer  can  no  longer 
be  considered  the  sole  test  of  business  success.  Indus- 
try has  not  performed  its  function  unless  it  brings  bet- 
terment of  conditions  and  increased  comforts  to  the 
worker  as  well  as  the  owner  and  unless  its  product  is 
made  available  to  the  general  public  at  prices  as  low 
as  possible  through  efficiency  and  unrestricted  produc- 
tion. This  broad  view  by  the  employer  as  a  working 
principle  in  his  own  business  and  in  his  association 
with  other  employers  is  not  altruism  but  is  being  found 
to  be  a  sound,  constructive  business  philosophy." 

Logical  Result  of  the  Closed  Shop 

To-day,  Mr.  Drew  said,  the  foremost  labor  question 
in  this  country  is  that  of  the  closed  shop,  or  a  shop 
where  only  union  men  are  employed  and  where  non- 
union men  are  excluded.  A  nation-wide  effort  to  extend 
the  closed  shop  in  our  industries,  taking  advantage  of 
our  war-time  necessities,  is  being  made.  Every  com- 
munity and  every  industry  faces  this  issue.  Mr.  Drew 
then  proceeded  dispassionately  and  with  a  complete 
avoidance  of  harsh  criticism  to  discuss  the  closed-shop 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  union  man,  show- 
ing by  logical  steps  how  finally  the  immense  power  of 
the  closed-shop  union  and  its  members  over  industry  is 
exercised  without  penalty  or  responsibility  in  case  of 
mistake,  abuse  or  bad  faith.  This  condition,  he  said, 
is  unique  and  is  not  found  in  any  other  department  of 
the  business  world. 

"The  weaknesses  of  the  closed  shop,  its  failure  as 
an  industrial  institution,  are  due  not  so  much  to  bad 
faith,  or  vicious  conduct,  or  any  unworthy  motive  on 
the  part  of  the  union  man,  as  to  his  limited  and  short- 
sighted viewpoint,  his  lack  of  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic principles  and  forces,  his  tendency  to  seek  the 
apparent  and  immediate  benefit,  and  his  failure  to  un- 
derstand and  to  seek  the  ultimate  good.  And  in  all 
this  he  is  human,  and  his  counterpart  in  varying  degree 
is  found  among  all  of  us. 

"If  a  grocer  mismanage  his  business  through  igno- 
rance or  shortsightedness,  he  fails  and  another  grocer 
takes  his  place.  So  it  is  with  the  business  man  gen- 
erally. Each  pays  the  penalty  for  his  lack  of  ability, 
and  his  failure,  while  it  may  affect  others,  still  does 
not  amount  to  a  general  catastrophe.  If  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  a  given  industry,  however,  should  act  to- 
gether on  lines  that  were  ill-conceived  and  fundamen- 
tally unsound,  then  disaster  to  the  whole  industry  would 


follow.  These  same  things  are  ever  more  true  of  the 
worker.  If  all  the  workers  of  an  industry,  or  a  com- 
munity, or  a  nation  share  erroneous  ideas  which  form 
the  basis  of  their  philosophy  and  which  they  are  able 
to  carry  out  into  actual  and  general  practice,  the  degree 
of  the  injury  to  the  industry,  the  community,  or  the 
nation  will  be  measured  by  the  degree  and  extent  of 
the  error.  Since  productive  industry  rests  upon  labor, 
there  will  be  no  alleviating  influences;  the  error  will 
work  its  full  damage  and  whatever  disaster  follows  will 
be   general." 

A  Lesson  from  Great  Britain 

After  discussing  the  well-known  methods  practised 
by  closed-shop  workers  to  decrease  output,  to  compel 
the  employment  of  more  men  to  do  a  given  piece  of 
work  and  generally  to  make  labor  scarce,  Mr.  Drew 
gave  some  chapters  of  British  industrial  history,  show- 
ing how  the  progressive  control  of  practically  all  indus- 
try in  Great  Britain  by  closed-shop  unions  had  reduced 
that  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  to  such 
a  state  of  general  inefficiency  as  to  be  totally  unable 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  He  showed 
how  the  problem  of  increasing  industrial  efficiency  was. 
met  and  solved  by  the  setting  aside  of  hard  and  fast 
union  rules  and  now,  he  said,  "most  significant  to  us 
in  facing  our  present  problems,  we  find  the  principles 
of  the  open  shop  agreed  to  and  put  into  operation  as 
the  only  way  of  bringing  British  industry  to  a  state 
of  efficiency  where  it  can  meet  the  national  crisis."" 
He  added: 

"We  find  England  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  and  non-union  men  working  side  by  side  with 
union  men,  with  old  restrictive  rules  laid  aside,  or  at 
least  modified,  with  new  methods,  new  machinery  and 
new  spirit,  performing  industrial  miracles,  although 
England  still  faces  the  serious  problems  of  peace  re- 
adjustments over  which  hangs  the  shadow  of  the 
national  solidarity  of  skilled  labor.  If  England  found 
the  open  shop  a  national  necessity  in  the  time  of  her 
greatest  crisis,  shall  we,  in  our  time  of  need,  extend  in 
our  industries  the  system  which  brought  her  to  the 
edge  of  ruin?" 

Our  Strength  Lies  in  the  Open  Shop 

It  may  be  said,  continued  Mr.  Drew,  that  we  do  not 
have  in  this  country  the  restriction  of  output  practised 
in  Great  Britain.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The 
great  bulk  of  our  industries  are  open  shop.  In  a  recent 
official  report  as  to  the  conditions  in  our  industries, 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
practically  90  per  cent  of  the  establishments  that  would 
be  called  upon  in  the  work  of  war  preparation  were 
open  shops.  Our  national  industrial  efficiency,  our 
prosperity,  our  expanding  foreign  trade  and  commerce, 
the  high  wages  of  our  workmen,  doubling  and  even 
trebling  those  of  any  other  nation — all  find  their  foun- 
dation in  open-shop  industry.  He  concluded  his  address 
with  a  narration  of  closed-shop  experience  in  this  coun- 
try and  its  inevitable  handicapping  of  industry,  urging 
the  unions  to  use  their  power  and  influence  not  to  de- 
crease the  supply  of  labor  but  rather  to  increase  the 
demand  for  it. 


National  Defense  Trade  Committees  Quit 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — Director  Gifford  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
has  announced  the  intention  of  the  council  to  discon- 
tinue the  so-called  trade  committees,  having  been  per- 
suaded to  take  this  action  partly  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  certain  members  who  are  fearful  of  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  food  act.  Some  have  already  resigned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  council  has  decided  that  the 
need  for  trade  advice  hereafter  can  be  obtained  equally- 
well  from  war  service  committees  appointed  by  each 
individual  trade  itself,  to  sit  in  Washington  and  advise 
with  the  Government  whenever  it  is  necessary.  They 
will  be  purely  representatives  of  the  trade  and  have  no 
Governmental  status.  Mr.  Gifford  thinks  it  will  take  at 
least  00  days  within  which  to  make  the  transition  or 
reorganization. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  "United  States  has 
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been  enlisted  to  assist  in  prevailing;  upon  the  various 
industries  to  organize  their  war  service  committees  to 
take  over  the  work  of  the  trade  committees  of  the  coun- 
cil. In  undertaking  this  work  the  National  Chamber 
has  distributed  a  bulletin  to  its  membership  suggesting 
the  character  of  service  that  should  be  furnished  by  the 
members  of  such  committees. 


GREAT  FLEET  OF  AIRPLANES 


More  Tinplate  Next  Year 

Demand  for  tinplate  from  all  corners  of  the  globe 
and  the  consequent  high  prices  prevailing  have  not  only 
attracted  more  capital  and  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
new  mills,  but  have  led  the  existing  mills  to  tin  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  their  black  plate  production  than 
is  ordinarily  the  case,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Assuming  the  practice  will  be  followed  next 
year,  the  following  estimates  based  on  figures  made 
public  by  the  Tin  Plate  Conservation  Committee  and  on 
returns  from  the  large  producers  are  as  follows: 

No.  of 
Companies 
Base  Boxes     Reporting 
Estimated      hot      mill      production      for 

1918    38,700,000  12 

Estimated    production    of    coke    tinplate 

for   1918    36,450,000  12 

Total   shipments   for   fiist   eight   months 

of  1917    22,843,779  10 

Shipments  of  coke  tinplate  for  food  con- 
tainers, first  eight  months  of  1917  : 

(a)  Domestic    12,750,350  10 

(b)  Canada     587,372  8 

Shipments  of  coke  tinplate  for  oil  cans 

for  first  eight  months  of  1917  : 

(a)  Domestic    924,316  8 

(b)  Export    591,951  8 

Shipments    of    coke    tinplate    (including 

silvered  tin)   for  tobacco  containers — 

first  eight  months  of  1917 721,443  5 

Shipments  of  coke  tinplate  for  bottle 
caps  and  stoppers — first  eight  months 
of   1917    644,522  6 

Shipments  to  jobbers — all  tin  mill  prod- 
ucts— for  first  eight  months  of  1917.  .    1,030,019  9 

Total  shipments  to  foreign  countries, 
first  eight  months  of  1917: 

(a)  Canada   1,080,332  8 

(b)  Other   countries    1,448,001  8 

Obligations  as  of  September  1,  1917  : 

(a)  For  food  containers 7,186,577  11 

(b)  All   other   purposes 8.433,183  11 

Unless  greatly  increased  shipments  are  made  to  the 
oil,  tobacco  and  bottle  cap  manufacturers  during  the 
last  quarter,  their  consumption  this  year,  it  is  added, 
will  be  approximately  one  million  base  boxes  each  for 
tobacco  and  bottle  caps  and  two  million  boxes  for  oil. 
While  this  is  probably  as  much  as  was  used  in  the  same 
industries  last  year,  it  falls  far  short  of  meeting  this 
year's  requirements. 


Spain's  Steel  and  Ore  Output 

Spain's  output  in  1916  of  some  of  the  principal 
metals  and  minerals  as  well  as  steel  ingots,  etc.,  is 
given  in  the  following  table,  as  compared  with  the  1915 
figures  in  tons: 

1916  1915 

Iron  and  steel  ingots,  blooms,  etc.  820,657  827,149 

Iron  ore 5,856,861  5,617,839 

Iron  ore  briquets 363,784  132,218 

Manganese  ore 14,178  14,328 

Iron  pyrites,  common 953,679  730,568 

Iron  pyrites,  cuprous 1,748,742  1,464,350 

Briquets 555,975  555,357 

These  data  come  from  the  Consejo  de  Mineria  of 
Spain,  a  volume  of  nearly  500  pages  giving  metallurg- 
ical and  mineral  statistics  of  the  country. 


It  is  reported  from  Stockholm  that  the  Granges- 
berg  Co.  has  informed  the  railroad  authorities  that  it 
is  compelled  to  suspend  the  forwarding  of  Kiruna  iron 
ore  and  that,  from  Aug.  15,  no  railroad  cars  will  be 
loaded  for  the  Swedish  port  of  Lulea  or  the  Norwegian 
port  of  Narvik.  In  explanation  it  is  stated  that  the 
warehouses  for  iron  ore  at  Narvik  are  overflowing  and 
that  there  is  no  cargo  space  available  for  carrying  it 
away.  The  construction  of  new  ore  warehouses  at 
Narvik  has  recently  been   started. 


Secretary  Baker  Tells  of  Progress  Made  by  the 
Government 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — Further  "censored"  informa- 
tion regarding  the  production  activities  planned  to  pro- 
duce the  great  American  fleet  of  airplanes  has  been 
promulgated  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  In  brief 
the  aviation  situation  was  stated  as  follows: 

Contracts  have  been  let  and  work  is  in  progress  on 
practically  the  entire  number  of  airplanes  and  motors 
for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  $640,000,000  avia- 
tion bill  passed  by  Congress  in  July.  This  program 
called  for  more  than  20,000  airplanes. 

The  types  of  airplanes  now  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture cover  the  entire  range  of  training  machines,  light 
high-speed  fighting  machines  and  powerful  battle  and 
bombing  planes  of  the  heaviest  design.  Our  contracts 
call  for  an  ample  number  of  training  machines  and 
embrace  as  well  giant  battle  planes  capable  of  the 
work  of  the  Caproni,  the  Handley  Page  and  similar 
types. 

Every  measure  of  insurance  has  been  taken  that 
the  American  forces  in  France  shall  be  amply  equipped 
with  aircraft.  The  work  of  the  Aviation  Section  has 
been  thoroughly  systematized.  The  training  of  avia- 
tors, the  building  of  motors  and  the  construction  of 
wings  are  proceeding  uniformly — each  keeping  pace 
with  the  other  and  with  general  war  plans. 

The  comprehensive  plan  is  that,  when  motors  are 
ready,  there  shall  be  ready  also  the  planes  necessary; 
and,  when  the  motors  and  planes  are  ready,  aviators 
and  machine  guns  shall  be  available.  Co-ordination  has 
been  developed  in  every  branch  of  the  aviation  section. 

Within  a  reasonable  time,  considering  the  period 
for  preparation,  this  country  will  send  its  first  airplane 
to  Europe.  This  airplane,  from  the  tip  of  its  pro- 
pellers to  the  engine,  machine  gun  and  camera,  will 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  necessary  greatly  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand the  aircraft  industry  in  this  country.  This  work 
of  increasing  the  output  of  existing  manufacturing 
establishments,  creating  new  plants,  and  providing  tool, 
gage  and  jig  equipment  for  great  quantity  production 
has  required  time,  and  the  months  of  the  summer  have 
been,  and  the  early  fall  will  be,  devoted  to  this  essential 
groundwork. 

United  States  airplanes  are  being  constructed  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  number  soon  needed  will  be  made  abroad. 

Provision  has  been  made  also  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  many  accessories  necessary  to  aircraft  service 
at  the  front.  Sources  of  supply  for  machine  guns,  ob- 
servation apparatus,  cameras,  scientific  instruments  of 
navigation  and  precision,  and  many  other  specialties 
of  the  aircraft  art  have  been  provided.  Both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  this  work  has  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  skilled  men. 

The  designing  of  the  "Liberty  Motor,"  previously 
referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  probably  the 
greatest  single  achievement  of  the  war,  has  been  ac- 
corded foreign  recognition.  Our  Allies  have  already 
asked  for  samples  of  these  motors  and  are  investigating 
the  possibilities  of  quantity  production  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  to-day  is  in  practical  control  of 
many  of  the  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
aircraft  both  for  this  Government  and  its  Allies.  Steps 
have  been  taken  for  the  conservation  and  distribution 
of  such  materials  and  the  great  resources  of  this  coun- 
try. Under  the  direction  of  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board,  there  is  being  accomplished  an  international 
standardization  in  the  tests  of  materials  and  their  speci- 
fications, so  that  through  a  unification  of  the  demands 
upon  this  country  there  may  be  full  use  of  our  re- 
sources. 


An  Order-in-Council  has  been  passed  at  Ottawa, 
Can.,  under  the  War  Measures  Act,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  steel  rails  from  Canada  abroad  to  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  posses- 
sions and  protectorates. 
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ORDNANCE  PLANTS  BUYING 


New    Companies    Need    Many   Machines 


Astounding   Volume  of   Buying    Develops   from 

the  Continually  Expanding  War  Program 

of  this  Government 

A  great  deal  of  the  activity  reported  from  machine- 
tool  markets  during  the  past  week  centers  around  the 
production  of  guns  and  shells  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  France.  It  is  expected  that  new  shell 
contracts  will  be  given  out  this  week  in  Washington 
and  a  number  of  companies  which  have  some  of  this 
work  in  prospect  are  figuring  on  their  additional  ma- 
chine-tool requirements.  The  Ordnance  Department  of 
the  army  has  been  extremely  busy  interesting  manu- 
facturers in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  build- 
ing and  equipping  of  plants  for  making  gun  carriages 
and  mounts,  firing  mechanisms,  gun  forgings,  shells, 
etc.,  and  its  work  is  bearing  fruit.  Where  no  single 
company  can  be  found  to  do  the  work,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  interest  a  group  of  manufacturers  who 
will  combine  their  energies,  resources  and  experience  in 
promoting  the  establishment  of  plants  such  as  the  Gov- 
ernment requires. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  interest  St.  Louis  manu- 
facturers to  equip  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  gun 
caniages.  In  Chicago  a  company  is  being  promoted  to 
build  tools  required  for  making  big  guns.  Detroit 
manufacturers,  some  of  them  identified  with  automobile 
companies,  have  co-operated  to  organize  a  $2,000,000 
company,  which  has  obtained  a  $30,000,000  Government 
contract  for  gun  mechanisms.  Considerable  quantities 
of  new  equipment  will  probably  be  required.  An  East- 
ern company  will  probably  receive  a  contiact  this  week 
for  making  gun  mechanisms  and  will  require  about 
$500,000  worth  of  machine  tools,  jmost  of  which  have 
been  inquired  for. 

Among  other  ordnance  and  munitions  activities  are 
the  following:  The  Standard  Ordnance  Co.,  115 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  inquiring  for  equipment  for 
a  plant  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  which  will  be  on  Govern- 
ment work,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  been  dis- 
closed. Another  Ohio  manufacturer,  it  is  reported 
from  Cleveland,  is  in  the  market  for  about  145  machine 
tools,  mostly  lathes  and  milling  and  drilling  machines. 
A  large  list  of  machines  to  be  purchased  by  the  Ameri- 
can Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  to  be 
4U,  used  on  shell  work,  is  expected  soon.  A  company  in 
Detroit  is  inquiring  in  the  Cleveland  market  for  10  or 
12  screw  machines  for  making  fuses  for  high  explosive 
shells.  The  Government  is  inquiring  in  Cleveland  for 
about  25  turret  lathes.  The  Forest  City  Machine  & 
Forge  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  recently  received  an  order 
for  2,300,000  detonators  for  3  and  4-in.  shells  and  is 
erecting  an  addition  to  its  plant.  The  Cleveland  Ord- 
nance Co.,  Cleveland,  is  expected  to  place  orders  soon 


for   machines   for   forging,    rough    turning   and    boring 
3  and  4-in.  guns. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has 
raised  $300,000  for  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
and  the  Allen  Motor  Car  Co.,  that  city,  $200,000  of 
which  will  be  used  for  building  an  addition  to  the  plant 
of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  which  has  a  shell 
contract,  and  $100,000  for  the  plant  of  the  Allen  Motor 
Car  Co.,  which  is  building  motor  trucks.  Both  of  these 
companies  may  need  additional  equipment. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  manufacturers  are  preparing  to 
commence  work  on  contracts  for  shells  that  will 
aggregate  $20,000,000.  The  Colt's  Patent  Firearms 
Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  has  acquired  the 
plant  of  the  New  England  Westinghouse  Co.,  Meri- 
den,  Conn.,  may  need  additional  machine  tools  for 
the  latter  factory,  which  will  be  converted  from  rifle 
work  to  the  manufacture  of  Browning  machine  guns. 
The  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
inquiring  for  tools  for  building  gun  mounts  for  the 
Government.  A  Pottstown,  Pa.,  manufacturer  is  in 
the  market  for  equipment  for  a  complete  plant  for 
making  6-in.  shells.  The  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock 
Island,  111.,  continues  to  buy.  The  Tucker  Supply 
Co.,  York,  Pa.,  which  has  a  contract  for  gun  sights, 
has  acquired  additional  manufacturing  space  and  is  in 
the  market  for  machine-tool  equipment. 

The  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  New 
York,  which  recently  placed  orders  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Army  for  about  800  machine  tools  to  be 
shipped  to  airplane  engine  factories  in  France,  where 
5000  Liberty  motors  will  be  made,  will  be  in  the  market 
again  this  week,  it  is  reported,  for  a  list  of  tools 
approximating  the  former  list.  Other  airplane  com- 
panies continue  to  buy  to  round  out  their  requirements. 
The  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  placed 
orders  within  the  past  week. 

Shipbuilding  buying  also  continues  very  active.  The 
American  International  Corporation  is  seeking  manu- 
facturers to  build  winches  for  the  ships  it  will  turn 
out  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation  and  the  Lackawanna  Bridge 
Co.  are  doing  considerable  miscellaneous  buying  for 
their  plant  near  Newark.  Charles  L.  Seabury  &  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  New  York,  will  build  five  mine 
sweepers  for  the  United  States  Navy,  and  are  in  the 
market  for  punching  and  shearing  machinery,  bending 
rolls,  air  tools,  etc.  It  is  expected  that  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.,  will  come  into 
the  market  this  week  for  a  large  number  of  machines 
•and  cranes  for  an  addition  to  its  plant  for  building 
torpedo  boat  destroyers.  The  Union  Iron  Works,  San  • 
Francisco,  Cal.,  which  is  reported  to  have  obtained  a 
contract  for  40  destroyers,  may  buy  additional  equip- 
ment, though  it  placed  large  orders  in  the  New  York 
market  a  few  months  ago,  which  considerably  increased 
its  capacity.  The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, which  is  buying  for  an  addition  to  its  plant  for 
building  destroyers,  is  reported  ^tp  be  considering  locat- 
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ing  some  of  its  factory  buildings  at  a  point  distant 
from  Quincy,  Mass.,  because  of  the  labor  situation. 
Buffalo  has  been  mentioned  as  a  probable  location. 

There  are  many  miscellaneous  inquiries  in  the  vari- 
ous markets.  The  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation  is 
buying  for  its  Standard  Roller  Bearing  plant  near 
Philadelphia.  The  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co., 
Roselle  Park,  N.  J.,  is  preparing  to  increase  the  size 
of  its  plant  and  is  buying  new  equipment.  The  Inter- 
national Motor  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  bought  a  few 
tools  for  work  on  a  Government  motor  truck  contract. 
The  Electric  Machinery  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is 
building  an  addition  and  advises  that  it  will  require  a 
4-motor,  25-ton  traveling  crane  with  60-ft.  span,  several 
16-ft.  boring  mills,  also  lathes,  milling  machines,  punch 
presses,  drill  presses,  etc. 

The  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation  has  closed 
with  Alfred  Box  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  three  30-ton 
traveling  cranes  for  its  new  steel  foundry  at  Chester, 
Pa.  The  Donner  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  recently 
bought  six  cranes.  The  city  of  Bergen,  Norway,  is 
in  the  market  for  32  cranes.  Specifications  may  be 
examined  at  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 


New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  9. 

The  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  bought  about  800  machine  tools  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  5000 
Liberty  motors  in  France,  will  this  week  begin  the  purchase 
of  another  lot  of  about  the  same  size. 

It  is  expected  that  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion will  come  into  the  market  this  week  for  a  large  number 
of  machines  and  cranes  for  the  expansion  of  its  plant  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  to  provide  facilities  for  the  building  of 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  for  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  is  buying 
for  an  expansion  of  its  plant  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  is  reported 
to  be  seeking  another  location  for  some  of  the  manufac- 
turing buildings  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  at 
Quincy.  Buffalo  has  been  reported  as  a  probable  location 
for  shops  to  make  turbines,  boilers  and  other  destroyer 
equipment. 

Charles  L.  Seabury  &  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  New  York, 
shipbuilders,  are  in  the  market  for  considerable  equipment, 
including  punching  and  shearing  machinery,  bending  rolls, 
air  compressors,  air  tools,  etc.  They  have  received  a  con- 
tract from  the  Navy  Department  for  the  construction  of  five 
mine  sweepers. 

The  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  of  America  will 
greatly  increase  the  size  and  capacity  of  its  plant  at  Roselle 
Park,  N.  J.,  and  is  buying  new  equipment.  The  Interna- 
tional Motor  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  which  has  a  Government 
contract  for  1000  motor  trucks,  has  bought  a  few  tools. 
Other  buyers  of  a  few  tools  are  the  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  the  Taft-Pierce  Mfg.  Co..  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
and  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  New  York. 

Schewan,  Tomes  &  Co.,  10  Broadway,  New  York,  are  in 
the  market  for  radial  drill,  boring  lathe,  brake  lathe  and 
screw    machine   for   export   to  China. 

The  city  of  Bergen,  Norway,  is  in  the  market  for  the 
following  cranes:  Two  30-ton  rotating;  20  1%-ton  traveling; 
10  21/^ -ton  alternating  to  5-ton.  Specifications  are  on  file  at 
the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Custom  House,  New  York.  The  Donner  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  bought  six  cranes. 

The  Liberty  Ordnance  Co..  New  York,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $15,000  to  operate  a  general  foun- 
dry and  machine  shop.  T.  Pomeroy,  F.  H.  Brownell  and 
R.  P.  Branley,  2386  Grand  Avenue,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Peerless  Iron  Pipe  Exchange  Co..  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture 
pipe  and  cast  Iron  fittings.  A.  Hausman,  J.  L.  Nova  and  S.  J. 
Cutler,  787  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  are  the  Incorporators. 

Albert  V.  Ellis,  Long  Island  City,  L.  I.,  has  had  plans 
prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  pattern  shop, 
about  70  X  70  ft.,  at  Orchard  Street  and  the  Boulevard,  to 
co.st  $10,000. 


Peter  N.  Layton's  Sons,  Inc.,  Oyster  Bay,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $12,000  to  operate  a  wheel- 
wright and  blacksmith  works.  W.  F.,  P.  N.  and  P.  N.  Layton, 
Jr.,  Oyster  Bay,   are  the  Incorporatars. 

The  Messlnger  Automatic  Sales  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $33,750  to  manufac- 
ture automatic  selling  machines.  H.  K.  Milllken,  A.  H. 
Hadden  and  E.  J.  Koehler,  350  Broadway,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Restaurant  Machinery  Co.,  51  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  has  acquired  property  at  124-126  White  Street  for  ex- 
tensions. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  &  Docks.  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
build  new  machine  and  structural  iron  shops  for  the  hy- 
draulic plant  at  the  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Navy  Yard  to  cost 
about  $80,000. 

The  Welding  Equipment  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $30,000.  J.  D.  Robinson,  J.  H. 
Deyo  and  G.  E.  Morris,  63  Nassau  Street,  are  the  Incorpora- 
tors. 

The  Norma  Co.  of  America,  1790  Broadway,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  ball  bearings,  has  acquired  property  on  the 
Boulevard,  near  Marlon  Street,  Long  Island  City,  and  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  new  plant. 

The  Langbeln  Holding  Co.,  226  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn, 
Is  building  a  new  three-story  factory  on  Willoughby  Street 
and  Flatbush  Extension,  for  the  manufacture  of  surgical 
Instruments. 

The  Scientific  Apparatus  Co.,  110  West  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  New  York,  with  manufacturing  plant  at  359  Seventh 
Avenue,  has  Increased  its  capital  from  $12,000  to  $25,000. 

The  Continental  Battery  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufac- 
ture batteries.  The  Incorporators  are  J.  R.  and  A.  T.  Mc- 
CafCerty  and  B.  Ziegler,  620  West  135th  Street 

G.  Ernst,  Bronx,  New  York,  operating  an  iron  works  at 
503  East  165th  Street,  Is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  one-story  addition,  26  x  130  ft.  Improvements 
will  also  be  made  in  the  existing  plant.  The  work  is  estimated 
to  cost  about  $7,000. 

Kahn  Brothers,  785  Humboldt  Street,  Brooklyn,  operating 
a  metal  working  plant,  will  build  a  one-story  addition,  about 
145    X    210    ft.,   to  cost    $18,000. 

The  Miller  Carbureter  Distributors,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  Incorporated  In  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $350,000  to 
manufacture  automobiles  and  motorcycles.  Samuel  B.  How- 
ard and  Arthur  W.  Britton,  65  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  are 
the  Incorporators. 

The  Sterling  Brass  Bed  Co,,  999  Metropolitan  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  has  been  consolidated  with  the  White  Metal  Bed 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  under  the  name  of  the  White  Metal  Bed 
Corporation,  with  capital  of  $30,000,  to  manufacture  metal 
beds  and  cribs.  P.  Weinberg,  J.  B.  Greenspan  and  H.  Chester, 
571   West  175th  Street,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  W.  N.  Best  Smoke  Consuming  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
equipment  for  smoke  prevention.  E.  S.  Hammond,  A.  H.  and 
W.  N.  Best,  383  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Single  Service  Package  Corporation  of  America,  326 
Hadson  Street,  New  York,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  the 
oon.struction  of  a  new  factory  on  the  Saw  Mill  River  Road, 
Yonkers,   N.  Y.     Alfred  R.  Turner  is  president. 

The  Baldwin  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  S.  and  W.  H. 
Baldwin,  and  B.  Naumberg,  30  Broad  Street,  N'ew  York,  are 
the  Incorporators 

The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
transmission  chains,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  four-story  addition  to  its  plant  on  South  Tioga 
Street. 

Clemson  Brothers,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  operating  a  plant 
on  Cottage  Street  for  the  manufacture  of  hack  saws,  have 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  by  R.  D.  and 
O.   N.   Clemson,   and  W.   E.   Cross. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its 
plant  on  West  Fayette  Street  to  cost  about  $60,000.  The 
J.  D.  Taylor  Construction  Co.,  115  South  Sallna  Street,  is  the 
contractor. 

The  Seaboard  Barge  Co.,  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  build  submarines 
and  other  vessels.  J.  A.  Anderson,  H.  R.  C.  Balrd  and  J.  P. 
Pillow,  420  West  156th  Street,  New  York,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  T.  H.  Symington  Co..  Lelghton  Avenue,  Rochester, 
N.    Y.,    manufacturer  of   railway    equipment,    has   had   plans 
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prepared    for    a    one-story    addition    to    be    used    as    a    core 
department. 

The  Strong  Steel  Poqndry  Co.,  33  Norris  Street,  Buffalo, 
will   build  a  one-story  extension,  about   20   x   48   ft. 

The  Perry  Motor  Boat  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  motor  boats.  N. 
Amigone  and  J.  and  P.  Orlando,  Buffalo,  are  the  incorp- 
orators. 

The  Piston  Shocl<less  Spring  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $75,000  to  manufacture  springs. 
H.  E.  Spangler  and  A.  M.  and  W.  C.  T.  Suor,  Buffalo,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  John  J.  McClosliey  Co.,  Collingswood,  N.  J.,  manufac- 
turer of  cast-steel  looms,  etc.,  is  planning  for  extensions  to 
increase  the  present  capacity. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  manufacturer 
of  talking  machines,  etc.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  one-story,  reinforced-concrete  power  plant, 
about  100  X  100  ft. 

The  Wood-Seal  Co.,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $75,000  to  manufacture  automobile  supplies. 
W.  V.  Ash  and  A.  C.  Buell,  Montclair,  are  the  principal 
incorporators. 

The  Metal  Shelter  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  East  Orange,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
machinery.  Allan  K.  Pruden,  Louis  Brooks  and  Isaac 
Josephson  are  the  Incorporators. 

W.  Ames  &  Co.,  417  Communipaw  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  heavy  bolts,  railroad  spikes,  etc.,  will 
erect  a  one-story  addition  to  cost  about  $6,000. 

The  Machine  Tool  &  Engineering  Corporation,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to 
manufacture  tools  and  machinery.  Fred  W.  and  George  W. 
Rurode,  1  Montgomery  Street,  and  Cornelius  S.  Edwards, 
Jersey    City,    are   the   incorporators. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  filed 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  machine  shop,  one- 
story  blacksmith  works,  one-story  planing  mill,  two-story 
office  building,  and  two  one-story  shops  at  its  Greenville  yards 
to  cost  about  $46,000. 

Louis  Sacks,  Newark,  N.  J.,  operating  a  foundry  at  357-91 
Hamburg  Place,  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  build  a  two-story  addi- 
tion, about  37  X  46  ft.  to  cost  $9,000. 

The  Miniature  Incandescent  Lamp  Corporation,  Newark, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manufac- 
ture incandescent  lamps.  C.  H.  Jarvis,  H.  A.  Black  and  J.  E3. 
Brand    are    the    incorporators. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  has  filed 
notice  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  payment  of  the  entire  $3,000,000 
capitalization  of  the  company  in  cash.  The  company  has 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  shipbuilding  plant  on  the 
Newark  meadows,  to  specialize  in  building  all-steel  vessels. 
EL  H.  Gary  is  president ;  William  J.  Filbert  is  secretary. 

J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  31  Littleton  Avenue,  Newark,  manu- 
facturer of  cutlery,  will  build  a  two-story  addition  to  its 
forge  shop,  about  22  x  45  ft. 

The  New  Jer.sey  Optical  Co.,  126  South  Street,  Newark, 
will  build  a  new  two-story  brick  plant,  80  x  100  ft,  at  Runyon 
Street  and  Badger  Avenue,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  United  States  Internal  Combustion  Co.,  Newark,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $600,000  to  manufacture 
engines,  motors,  etc.  David  and  David  S.  Henney,  Montclair, 
and  H.  Y.  Billings,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

Oscar  P'roehllch,  Newark,  operating  a  wire  works  at  51 
Bruen  Street,  has  liad  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  one-story  plant,  about  40  x  100  ft.,  at  676  South  Four- 
teenth Street 

The  Hygrade  Machinery  &  Equipment  Co.,  245  New  Jersey 
Railroad  Avenue,  Newark,  has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $100,000  to  manufacture  machinery  and  electrical  spe- 
cialties. Thomas  J.  Graves,  Frederick  A.  Holt  and  Harry  A. 
Emertz  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Dcslaurlers  Air  Craft  Corporation,  233  Broadway, 
New  York,  with  plant  at  Newark,  Is  considering  the  erection 
of  a  new  flvc-story  concrete  addition,  about  100  x  200  ft  It 
has  also  had  plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  one- 
story  assembling  works,  90  x  240  ft 

The  International  Time  Recording  Co.,  Endlcott,  N.  Y., 
J.  E.  Rogers,  manager,  has  completed  plans  for  a  factory,  75  x 
260   ft.,  three  stories  and  basement 

The  Oroton  Electric  Power  Corporation,  Groton,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  and  will 
construct  a  power  plant.  J.  B.  Carey,  O.  E.  Wasser  and 
I.  J.  Magee.  622  West  lllth  Street,  New  York,  are  the  In- 
corporators. 


The  General  Railway  &  Signal  Co.,  Rochester,  E.  E.  Jack- 
.son,  manager,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  power  house  to  be 
erected    at    Lincoln    Park. 

The  board  of  water  supply,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  William  Sheeban, 
chairman,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  flltration  plant  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  2,500,000  gal.  and  a  one-story  brick  pump- 
ing station,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  Bids  will  b<;  received 
about  Oct    20. 

Construction  has  commenced  on  a  one-story  addition,  32 
x  146  ft.,  to  the  plant  of  the  Modern  Tool  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
L.  Orr  is  manager. 

W.  W.  Wotherspoon,  superintendent  of  public  works,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  is  receiving  sealed  proposals  for  electrical 
equipment  and  machinery  for  operating  and  lighting  the  Utlca 
Terminal   lock,   Utica,   N.   Y, 

The  Bridgeford  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Winton  Road,  North, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  an  addition  to 
its   plant. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  Bausch  &  I.,omb  Optical 
Co.,  1635  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  for  a  flve-story  factory, 
120  x  400  ft,  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

The  Newark  Gear  Cutting  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  of  which 
Henry  E.  Eberhardt  is  president,  will  erect  a  new  four-story 
building,  40  x  50  ft.,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
floor,  will  be  used  as  a  machine  shop.  Offices  will  be  located 
on  the  second  floor.  Some  new  equipment  has  been  bought, 
but  a  few  additional  tools  may  be  required. 

The  Standard  Ordnance  Co.,  115  Broadway,  New  York, 
is  in  the  market  for  a  large  quantity  of  equipment  for  a 
factory  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  which  will  be  engaged  on  Gov- 
ernment work. 

The  Jewell  Steel  &  Malleable  Co.,  373  Hertel  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  build  a  one-story  addition. 

The  Wire  Wheel  Corporation  of  America,  1700  Elmwood 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  reinforced-concrete  plant  on  Elmwood  Avenue. 
R.  N.  Reidpath  &  Son,  Builders'  Exchange,  are  the  architects. 

The  Globe  Pattern  Works,  39  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  will 
build  a  one-story  addition,  about  32  x  90  ft,  on  Morris  Street, 
near    Hertel    Avenue. 

The  Sebo  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $40,000  to  manufacture  machinery  and  tools.  G. 
Keller,  C.  Ulrich  and  A.  Sprenger  are  the  incorporators. 

The  board  of  education,  Buffalo,  will  receive  bids  until 
12  m.,  Oct.  11,  for  tools  and  supplies  for  the  manual  and  vo- 
cational training  departments  of  the  city  schools.  James 
Storer    is    secretary. 

The  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  will  build  four 
extensions,  each  about  45  x  234  ft.,  on  Elmwood  Avenue. 

The  Buffalo  Metal  Goods  Co.,  Buffalo,  with  plant  196 
Winchester  Avenue,  has  filed  notice  of  reorganization,  with  an 
active    capital    of    $157,500. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  370  Babcock  Street, 
Buffalo,  will  build  an  extension  to  its  plant  on  Metcalfe 
Street 

The  Buffalo  Bolt  Co.,  East  Avenue  and  Oliver  Street, 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  bolts,  nuts,  etc., 
will   build   a   one-story   addition,    about    35    x    80    ft. 

The  Arrow-Grip  Mfg.  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  to  manufacture  non- 
skid  apparatus.  C.  C.  Kelly,  W.  H.  Dennin  and  E.  G.  Mertens, 
all    of   Troy,   are   the   incorjiorators. 

The  Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Second  Street, 
Dunellen,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  concrete  mixing  machinery, 
is  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition, 
about    25    X    120    ft,    to    cost    $10,000. 

The  Coit  Machine  &  Engine  Co..  146  Coit  Street,  Irving- 
ton,  N.  J.,  is  building  a  new  one-story  blacksmith  works  to 
cost  about  $4,000. 

The  Ford  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  taking  bids 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  four-story  brick  and  reinforced- 
concrete  plant,  375  x  760  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  the  Newark 
Meadows,  Kearny,  N.  J. 

The  I'ublic  Service  Electric  Co.,  Terminal  Building,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  has  been  granted  permission  to  issue  additional 
capital  stock  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  for  extensions  and 
Improvements  in  its  electric  power  plants  and  system.  N.  A. 
Carle    is   chief   engineer. 

The  National  Iron  Works,  370  Halsey  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  been  organized  to  operate  a  local  plant  Gustave  A. 
Hoffman.  892  Hunterdon  Street  heads  the  company. 

The  Oxford  Truck  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $125,000  to  manufacture  motor 
trucks  and  other  vehicles.  William  W.  Schofleld  and  George 
W.  Nuse,  Newark ;  John  J.  Bush,  New  York,  and  Ernest 
B.    Raunser,   Brooklyn,   are   the   incorporators. 

The   H.   &  L.   Novelty  Co.,    393   Clinton  Avenue,   Newark. 
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has  been  organized  to  manufacture  small  hardware  and 
kindred  specialties.  Richard  F.  Hackbarth  heads  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Newark  Steel  Post  Co.,  738  Broad  Street,  Newark, 
has  been  organized  to  operate  a  local  plant.  George  T. 
Prescott   is  head   of  the  company. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  Buffalo,  will  erect  a  brick 
boiler  house  at  its  shops  at  South  Ogden  and  Dingens 
Streets,  to  cost  $26,000,  and  a  brick  boiler  house,  machine 
shop,  blacksmith  shop  and  storehouse  at  the  foot  of  Tlfft 
Street,   to  cost   $50,400. 

The  Buffalo  Nipple  &  Machine  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  completed 
plans  for  additions  to  its  factory  on  Glenwood  Avenue. 

The  city  and  hospital  board  of  managers,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  has  let  contracts  for  a  boiler  house  and  heating  plant 
at  the  City   Hospital,   to  cost   $25,000. 

The  Hornespeed  Propelling  Co.,  302  Main  Street,  Buffalo, 
recently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Colorado  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $1,000,000,  has  elected  James  A.  Home,  president 
and  general  manager  :  Jacob  P.  Jacobson,  vice-president  and 
M.  J.  "West  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  will 
manufacture  airplanes,  under  the  Hornespeed  patents,  marine 
propellors  and  ventilators  and  fans.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  factory. 


New  England 

Boston,  Oct.  8. 
During  the  week  the  flood  of  inquiries  for  machine  tools 
reached  an  unparalleled  height.  Orders,  however,  have  not 
been  in  greater  volume  than  in  recent  weeks.  The  dis- 
tributors of  Western  machine  tools  have  been  figuring  day 
and  night  to  keep  up  with  estimates  asked,  but  actual  sales 
have  been  slower  than  usual.  There  is  every  indication 
that  as  a  result  of  these  inquiries  there  will  eventuate  orders 
In  a  volume  that  will  mean  increased  output  of  the  machine 
tool  plants  if  additional  material  and  supplies  can  be  ob- 
tained. There  is  little  worrlment  about  supplies  as  most  of 
these  inquiries  are  for  Government  work  and  materials  are 
promptly  forthcoming.  Labor  is  a  problem  and  many  fac- 
tories are  handicapped  by  the  number  of  men  answering 
the  draft.  The  strike  situation  in  a  few  cities  is  not  serious 
and  such  outbreaks  are  sporadic,  as  a  rule,  and  short-lived. 

The  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  confirmed  the  report  of  its  purchase  of  the  Meriden, 
Conn.,  plant  of  the  New  England  Westinghouse  Co.  and  has 
announced  that  it  will  build  there  the  Browning  light  ma- 
chine rifle.  It  is  understood  that  the  Meriden  plant  will  con- 
tinue for  the  next  two  months  to  turn  out  rifles  on  a  Rus- 
sian contract,  by  which  time  the  Colt  company  will  have  its 
tools  and  jigs  ready  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  the 
Browning  gun.    The  Meriden  factory  now  employs  1700  hands. 

The  Bllton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  in- 
creased  its  capital   stock  from   $600,000   to   $1,000,000. 

The  Rhode  Island  Tool  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  a  one-story  addition,  32  x  90  ft. 

Work  has  been  begun  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  on  a  foundry,   280  x  300  ft,  one  story. 

The  Wizard  Foundry  Co.,  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  has 
begun  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition,   30  x  100  ft. 

The  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Is  in- 
quiring for  machine  tools  for  additional  equipment  to  be 
used  in  building  gun  mounts  for  the  Government. 

The  Eastman  Car  Co.,  builder  of  heated  cars,  Boston,  has 
been  reorganized,  control  of  the  company  having  been  se- 
cured by  Taber  D.  Bailey  and  George  E.  Thompson,  Bangor, 
Me.  W.  H.  Porter,  Portland,  Me.,  Is  also  interested  in  the 
enterprise.  The  new  officers  are  George  W.  Calkins,  Bos- 
ton, president,  and  George  E.  Thompson,  treasurer.  The 
business   will   be   enlarged. 

The  Edwin  Hills  Co.,  PlainviUe,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
saddlery  hardware,  will  build  a  three-story  addition,  44  x 
90   ft.,   to  cost  about   $20,000. 

The  M.  S.  Little  Mfg.  Co.,  Allyn  Street,  Hartford,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  plumbing  supplies,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant  on  New 
Park  Avenue,  50  x  225  ft.,  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

The  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Windsor  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition, 
100   x    108    ft.,    to   cost   about    $25,000. 

The  Millbury  Steel  &  Foundry  Co.,  Mlllbury,  Mass.,  is 
building  a  one-story  addition  to  its  foundry,  30  x  120  ft. 

W.  S.  Randall,  Portland,  Me.,  and  associates,  have  re- 
cently incorporated  In  Delaware  the  National  Tool  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  with  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  tools  and  ma- 
chinery. 


The  Howard  &  BuUough  American  Machine  Works,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  has  awarded  contracts  for  a  one-story  foundry 
addition,  35  x  68  ft.,  a  three-story  addition  to  a  pattern  stor- 
age building,  76  x  100  ft.,  and  for  an  additional  story  to  the 
present  pattern  storage  building. 

The  United  States  Government  is  to  build  a  machine  shop. 
95  X  250  ft.,  two  stories,  at  New  London,  Conn. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  one-story  building,  to  contain  about 
5600  sq.  ft.,  at  its  South  Works. 

The  Bowers  Arms  &  Munitions  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  Thomas 
A.  Bowers  is  president  and  Charles  W.  Poole,  Cranston,  R,  I., 
treasurer. 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  Division  Street  for  future 
development  of  the  plant. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
begrun  the  erection  of  a  number  of  small  buildings,  including 
a  zinc  refinery,  scale  house,  sanitary  building  and  four  motor 
houses. 

The  Luster  Products  Corporation,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $25,000 
to  manufacture  hardware  and  electrical  goods.  The  in- 
corporators are  Clarence  R.  Hall,  Grace  L.  Watt  and  Mabelle 
K.  Pederson. 

The  North  &  Judd  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  issued 
additional  capital  stock  to  the  amount  of  $250,000.  Outstand- 
ing stock  is  $1,500,000. 

The  Gallaudet  Aircraft  Corporation,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I., 
has  completed  plans  for  two  buildings,  76  x  151  ft.  and  52  x 
128  ft.,  respectively,  at  its  plant  on  Chepiwanoxet  Island. 

The  Mlllbury  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Millbury,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  one-story  addition,  50  x  64  ft. 

The  Connecticut  Electric  Steel  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  one-story  addition,  101  x  195  ft. 

The  Taunton-New  Bedford  Copper  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass., 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  machine  shop,  60  x  100  ft.,  one 
story. 

The  Gem  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  Incorporated  with 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  metal 
specialties.  Frederick  W.  Dunn  is  president  and  Miriam 
ScouUar,  Wakefield,  treasurer. 

The  Marlln-RockweU  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  secured 
permits  for  the  erection  of  five  small  additions,  including  a 
machine  shop  and  a  heating  plant. 

The  Chase  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  received 
a  permit  to  move  two  buildings.  The  site  will  be  used  for  a 
new  factory  building. 

The  North  &  Judd  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has 
plans  for  a  two-story  factory  building  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

Butterfield  &  Co.,  Derby  Line,  Vt.,  have  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  a  three  story  factory  building,  60  x  77  ft. 

The  Commercial  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Fifth  Street,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  Is  building  a  two-story  addition,  about  44  x  44 
ft,  to  cost  $6,000. 

Clifford  S.  Kilbourn,  264  County  Street,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  has  acquired  property  on  East  French  Avenue  and 
will  establish  a  boat-building  and  repair  works. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  9. 
This  market  is  interested  in  the  forthcoming  lists  of  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for 
equipment.  Including  many  machine  tools,  plate-working  ma- 
chines, cranes,  etc.,  for  expansion  of  its  plant  for  building 
torpedo  boat  destroyers.  The  American  International  Cor- 
poration continues  an  active  buyer  of  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment. 

The  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation  is  buying  additional 
equipment  for  its  Standard  Roller  Bearing  plant 

The  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation  has  closed  with 
Alfred  Box  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  three  30-ton  traveling 
cranes  for  its  new  steel  foundry  to  be  built  at  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Tucker  Supply  Co.,  York,  I'a.,  which  has  a  contract 
for  gun  sights  for  one  of  the  large  gun  manufacturing  com- 
panies, has  acquired  a  building  formerly  used  as  a  shoe 
factory  and  will  alter  and  equip  it  for  the  gun  sight  work. 
The  Tucker  Supply  Co.  has  also  taken  over  the  plant  of  the 
Weidman  Whor  Machine  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  will  use 
this  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  the  Navy. 

The  Tacony  Ordnance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  its  proposed  new  works  to  the 
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F.  W.  Mark  Construction  Co.,  Finance  Buildin'g.  at  a  cost  of 
$450,000.  The  plant  will  be  located  at  Tacony  and  will  con- 
sist of  a  one-story  open-hearth  building,  lO.")  x  189  ft.  ;  one- 
story  machine  shop,  130  x  270  ft.  ;  one-story  forge  shop,  136 
X  210  ft.,  and  heat  treating  works,  100  x  135  ft. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  has  award- 
ed a  contract  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  rivet 
tower  works,  44  x  74  ft.,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  The  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall   Co.    is   the   contractor. 

The  Keystone  Needle  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000.  Angelo  Gambine  is 
the  principal  incorporator. 

The  Fort  Mifflin  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  has  perfected  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  shipbuilding  plant  on  the  Delaware 
River,  near  League  Island,  Philadelphia.  The  initial  works 
will  consist  of  shipways  for  16  vessels,  machine  shops,  brass 
and  iron  foundry,  boiler  works,  blacksmith  shop,  wood-work- 
ing plant,  etc.  An  industrial  railway  will  be  Installed,  as  well 
as  a  series  of  traveling  cranes.  Arthur  Masters  is  president ; 
Henry  D.  Bacon,  vice-president,  and  J.  M.  Cardeza,  treasurer. 
Leonard  E.  Harris  is  consulting  engineer. 

J.  Picucci,  1333  Reed  Street,  Philadelphia,  will  buHd  a 
one-story  machine  shop,  about  20  x  38  ft.,  at  Fifteenth  and 
Reed  Streets. 

The  Philadelphia  Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufac- 
turer of  package  handles,  etc.,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$5,000  to  $70,000,  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Shuttleworth- 
Gallen  Co. 

The  Unit  Construction  Co.,  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  plant  at  Gray's  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street  to 
consist  of  a  three-story  building,  80  x  240  ft.,  and  one- 
story  structure,  60  x  60  ft.,  to  cost  about  $80,000.  Guns  for 
the  Government  will  be  manufactured. 

The  Gara-McGinley  Co.,  Philadelphia,  operating  a  sheet 
metal  works,  has  recently  reorganized  and  removed  its  plant 
from  1631  to  1708-10  Ludlow  Street.  It  will  specialize  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  and  kindred  products. 

Fire  Oct.  2  destroyed  the  three-story  plant  of  the  Central 
Stove  Repair  &  Foundry  Co.,  2318  Washington  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  stoves  and  ranges,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $25,000.     Thomas  McCaffrey  heads  the  company. 

The  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  North  Clinton  and  Mul- 
berry Streets,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  a  one-story  addition,  about  90  x  320  ft.,  to  cost 
$40,000. 

The  McLaughlin  Tool  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  tools. 
James  Scott,  549  North  Second  Street;  W.  J.  McLaughlin  and 
William  J.  Strandwltz,  Camden,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Strandwitz  &  Scott  Co..  Camden,  N.  J.,  manufacturer 
of  oil  guards,  tanks,  etc.,  has  completed  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant  on  South  Second  Street. 

The  Aluminum  Brazing  Co.,  628-30  Penn  Street,  Chester, 
Pa.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one- 
story  plant,  35  x  60  ft.,  at  Third  and  Tilghman  Streets. 

Walter  Butz,  Norristown,  Pa.,  has  acquired  property  on 
Kohn  Street  and  will  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  hedge  trimmers,  cloth  cutters,  etc. 

The  Badenhou.sen  Boiler  Co.,  Corn  wells.  Pa.,  will  build  a 
new  one-.story  plant,  200  x  230  ft.,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Lycoming  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Wllliamsport,  Pa., 
operating  a  plant  at  Oliver  and  High  Streets  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  etc.,  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  United  States  Machine  Co.,  Southern  Avenue, 
South  Wllliamsport.  The  present  equipment  will  be  removed 
from  the  works  and  the  plant  converted  into  a  foundry  for 
increased  capacity.  The  company  specializes  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobile  motors. 

The  Belmont  Motor  Co.,  Union  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  has  acqiflred  the  plant  of  the  North  American  Tannery, 
Lewistown,  and  will  remodel  and  equip  the  works  for  an 
automobile  manufacturing  plant.  It  is  said  that  about  500 
hands  will  be  employed  for  initial  operations. 

The  Harrisburg  Pipe  &  Pipe  Bending  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
has  received  a  Government  contract  for  about  1,000,000  4-ln. 
steel' castings  for  shells  and  will  devote  Its  works  in  three 
dally  shifts  to  this  production. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  purchased 
additional  property  adjoining  Its  factory  on  which  It  Intends 
to  make  extensions  from  time  lo  time  required  by  the  growth 
of  Its  bUHlnesH.     It.   P.   Brown  is  president. 

The  White  Motor  Car  Co.,  216  North  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, will  build  a  one-story  service  and  repair  plant  at 
Twentieth  .Street  and  Erie  Avenue,  which  will  provide  about 
10,000  Hq.  ft.  of  floor  space.     J.  D.  Howley  Is  manjigcr. 

The  Industrial  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  I'ottslown,  I'a., 
will  build  a  new  one-story  pattern  shop,  about  30  x  30  ft. 


Baltimore 


Bax,timobb,  Oct.  8. 

The  McNamara  Brothers  Co.,  Inc.,  Ranstead's  Wharf. 
Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  tanks  and  boilers,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  J.  L.  Robinson  Construction  Co.  for  the 
construction  of  an  addition  to  it.s  plant  at  Bush  Street  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio   Railroad. 

The  Baltimore  Tube  Co.,  Wicomico  and  Ostend  Streets, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  will  build  a  one-story  machine  shop  to  cost 
about  $20,000.  The  contract  has  been  awarded  the  West 
Construction   Co.,   American   Building,   Baltimore. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  ap- 
proved final  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  to  cost  about  $5,000,000,  or  about  double 
the  amount  of  investment  heretofore  considered.  The  works 
will  consist  of  a  one-story  machine  shop,  100  x  150  ft.  ;  main 
building,  about  700  x  900  ft.  ;  electric  power  house,  150  x  150 
ft.,  and  other  structures.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
about  400,000  tons  per  year.  The  machinery  and  equipment 
will  cost  about  $1,000,000,  for  which  some  contracts  have  been 
awarded.  S.  Diescher  &  Sons,  Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  are  consulting  engineers. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  &  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  Is  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one-.story  machine  shop, 
one-story  forge  shop,  five-story  pattern  shop  and  wood-work- 
ing plant,  and  one-story  brass  foundry.  F.  R.  Harris  is  chief 
of  the  Bureau. 

The  Maryland  Brass  &  Metal  Works,  Guilford  Avenue  and 
Federal  Street,  Baltimore,  is  completing  the  construction  of 
a  new  brass  foundry,  about  46  x  90  ft,  costing  $15,000. 

The  Crescent  Iron  Works,  Elkton,  Md.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  operate  an  iron 
foundry.     Clement  M.  Egner  is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  York  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Mutual  Build- 
ing, Richmond,  Va.,  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
new  plant  on  the  Mattapani  River,  near  West  Point,  Va.,  to 
cost  about  $250,000.  The  initial  works  will  consist  of  10 
buildings  and  an  electric  power  plant. 

The  A.  J.  Chesson  Agricultural  Co.,  Kinston,  N.  C,  manu- 
facturer of  farming  equipment,  is  considering  the  erection  of 
a  new  plant  to  cost  about  $50,000.  A.  J.  Chesson  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Piedmont  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  planning 
for  extensions  to  its  plant  to  include  a  department  for  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  bodies. 

The  Indian  Block  Machine  Corporation,  Bristol,  Va.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
machinery.  Richard  Burson  and  George  M.  Turner,  Bristol, 
are    the    principal    incorporators. 

The  Colle  Muffler  &  Safety  Valve  Co.,  325  East  Oliver 
Street,  Baltimore,  will  build  a  two-story  addition  to  its 
machine  shop,  50  x  150  ft. 

The  Maryland  Metal  Cross  Tie  Co.,  Munsey  Building.  Bal- 
timore, will  purchase  a  site  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  for  the 
erection  of  its  new  one-story  plant,  200  x  400  ft.,  to  cost 
about  $100,000. 


Chicago 


Chicago,  Oct.   8. 


Big  things  are  stirring  in  this  market,  all  of  them  having 
to  do  with  war  requirements  of  which  there  Is  hesitancy  to 
talk.  Many  inquiries  from  the  East  are  coming  to  hand,  on 
some  of  which  dealers  cannot  quote  because  of  territorial 
reasons,  to  say  nothing  of  their  Inability  to  give  the  desired 
deliveries.  In  several  instances  machines  which  have  been 
on  order  for  some  time  and  heretofore  intended  for  private 
buyers  have  been  commandeered  by  the  Government.  A 
railroad  for  which  a  90-in.  boring  mill  was  built  did  not 
get  the  machine  for  this  reason.  It  is  regretted  In  some 
quarters  that  the  Government  does  not,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  dispense  with  its  elaborate  specifications  and  send  men 
who  know  machine  tools  into  the  field  to  place  orders  In 
much  the  same  manner  as  did  the  foreign  Governments  at 
the  outset  of  the  war,  a  plan  being  followed  by  the  large 
contractors  doing  Government  work. 

One  of  the  large  outside  inquiries  before  the  trade  Is  for 
machines  needed  In  the  establishment  of  a  repair  base  In 
Prance.  A  I'ottstown,  Pa.,  company  has  sent  Inquiries  to 
Chicago  for  equipment  required  to  set  up  a  complete  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  6-in.  shells.  No  additional  shell 
orders  have  been  placed  in  this  district.  The  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  continues  to  buy  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  does  the 
Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  one  of  Its  recent 
orders  calling  for  15  large  turret  lathes.  It  Is  erecting  a 
large  new  plate  for  the  manufacutre  of  Liberty  airplane 
motors. 

Skilled  labor  Is  becoming  an  even  more   serious  problem 
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than  it  has  been  heretofore.  Good  men  are  sought  eagerly, 
and  high  wages  are  offered.  That  such  men  must  be  exempt 
from  military  duty  is  undisputed. 

Steps  have  been  taken,  but  the  proposition  is  as  yet  en- 
tirely in  a  formative  stage  ard  largely  dependent  on  financ- 
ing, for  the  organization  locally  of  a  company  to  build  tools 
essential  in  the  making  of  lafge  guns.  There  is  a  tremend- 
ous demand  for  shipyard  equipment,  some  of  it  coming  from 
Japan,  in  fact  all  sorts  of  large  tools  are  quickly  snapped 
up.  Meanwhile  the  business  -vhich  dealers  are  doing  where 
they  can  make  deliveries  froro  stock  is  of  a  very  satisfactory 
character. 

Bids  will  be  taken  Oct.  16  by  G.  C.  Nimmons  &  Co., 
architects,  122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  on  an  eight- 
story  reinforced  concrete  factory,  100  x  100  ft.,  at  Kinzie 
and  Franklin  Streets,  to  cost  $125,000,  for  the  Union  Special 
Machine  Co.,  300  West  Kinzie  Street. 

Plans  for  the  four-story  and  basement  factory,  51  x  WJ. 
ft.,  which  is  to  be  built  at  Twenty-seventh  and  La  Salle 
Streets  for  the  Ehman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  142  West  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  are  being  revised.     A.  C.  Ehman  is  president. 

The  Peerless  Tool  Co.  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  one- 
story  factory,  50  x  120  ft.,  at  2450  West  Forty-eighth  Street. 
Chicago.  McKeown  Brothers,  112  West  Adams  Street,  have 
the  contract. 

Miller  &  Hall,  architects,  204  North  Karlov  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago, are  preparing  plans  for  a  one-story  factory,  75  x  105, 
ft.,  on  the  West  Side,  to  cost  about  $15,000.  The  owner's 
name   is   not   given. 

The  Zin-Ho  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  portable  air  com- 
pressors, has  purchased  from  the  Briggs-Chicago  Co.  its 
plant  at  North  Chicago,  comprising  three  acres,  with  build- 
ings, machinery,  etc.,  at  a  reported  price  of  $40,000.  It  is 
said   the   purchasing  company   has   Government   contracts. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  is  erecting  a  one-story  brick  .shop 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

The  Chicago  Short  Line  Railway  Co.  will  erect  a  one-story 
brick  repair  .shop,  113  x  150  ft.,  in  South  Chicago,  to  cost 
$15,000. 

A  committee  of  six,  all  creditors  of  the  Smith  Motor 
Truck  Corporation,  maker  of  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck,  has 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  creditors'  intere.sts  of 
the  company.  It  is  stated  by  D.  W.  Figgis,  president,  that 
injudicious  buying  by  the  former  company  has  caused  an 
over  sui^ply  of  material,  and  it  had  been  unable  to  meet  its 
obligations.  The  company's  assets  are  reported  to  be  $1.- 
634,786  in  excess  of  the  liabilities,  which  amount  approxi- 
mately to  $1,700,000.  The  committee  has  worked  out  a  plan 
for  the  continuance  of  operations.  The  factory  is  at  Clear- 
ing, and  head  offices  at  Sixteenth  Street  and  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

The  new  plant,  80  x  250  ft.,  which  the  Buda  Co.  is  build- 
ing at  Harvey,  111.,  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
engines  for  auto  truck  tractors. 

The  Atchinson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Chicago, 
has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  108  x 
580  ft.,  to  its  car  shops  at  Ottawa,  Kan.,  to  cost  $45,000. 
R.  A.   Rutledge,  Topeka,  Kan.,  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Octigan  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Lowe  Avenue,  Chicago,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  inachine  shop,  50  x  100  ft. 

The  Electric  Machinery  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  be- 
gun work  on  a  new  factory,  considerably  larger  than  its 
present  one,  to  be  built  adjoining  the  present  main  building. 
This  will  make  the  complete  plant  more  than  twice  its 
former  size  and  will  so  increase  the  shop  facilities  that  the 
company  will  be  able  to  triple  its  output.  The  new  factory 
will  be  completed  and  in  operation  before  Jan.  1.  Among 
the  new  equipment  to  be  bought  are  a  4-motor  25-ton 
traveling  crane,  with  60  ft.  span ;  several  16-ft.  boring  mills 
and  lathes,  milling  machines,  punch  presses,  drill  presses, 
etc.  The  company  has  established  a  branch  office  in  New 
York  City,  with  district  offices  in  Bo.ston,  Philadelphia  and 
Buffalo.  Orders  which  the  company  has  received  for  verti- 
cal generators,  synchronous  motors  and  standard  alternators 
are  far  larger  than  the  present  capacity  of  the  plant  will 
admit,  and  the  new  factory  will  make  It  possible  to  give 
earlier  deliveries.  Truman  H.  Hibbard  Is  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 

The  Albert  Lea  Sprayer  Co.  is  not  located  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  recently  mentioned  in  Thb  Iron  Agk,  but  at 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

The  Strite  Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  to  manu- 
facture tractors  and  farming  machinery.  G.  H.  Strite  and 
F.   H.   Bierman,   Minneapolis,  are  the   incorporators. 

The  Toro  Motor  Co.,  University  Avenue,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  is  taking  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one- 
story  machine  shop,  75  x  190  ft.,  on  Snelling  Avenue,  to  cost 
about    $30,000. 

The    Sta-Rite   Hairpin    Co.,   Findlay,    111.,    has    been    incor- 


porated at  Washington,  D.  C,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to 
manufacture  hairpins  and  metal  specialties.  Eugene  Bland. 
Findlay ;  I.saac  B.  Craig,  Mattoon,  111.,  and  Norman  T. 
Whitaker,    Washington,    are    the    incorporatora 

The  Kelly-Atkinson  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  has  commenced  tht- 
erection  of  machine  shops  to  cost  about  $50,000  at  its  pm- 
I>osed  new   shipbuilding  plant  at  Mobile,  Ala. 


Milwaukee 

.MlbWAUKKK,    Oct.     8. 

The  demand  for  machine-tools  continues  at  a  high  rate 
from  scattered  sources,  and  the  urgency  of  needs  leaves  no 
hope  that  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  make  any  gains  on 
deliveries  before  the  end  of  a  year  or  longer.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  milling  machines,  for  which  the  gas  engine 
industry  Is  probably  the  heaviest  purchaser,  due  to  the 
enormous  demands  of  the  war  for  motive  power. 

Activity  in  all  manufacturing  lines  is  the  greatest  ever 
known  and  the  total  capacity'  of  plants  is  by  no  means  suHi- 
cient  .  to  absorb  all  requirements.  The  prohibitive  cost  of 
building  materials,  and  the  small  supply,  together  with  the 
acute  shortage  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor,  makes  it 
difficult    to    provide    the    required    enlargements   of   facilities. 

A  number  of  hydroelectric  and  steam  generating  power 
plants  throughout  Wisconsin  are  making  extensive  improve- 
ments which  have  been  held  off  due  to  heavy  costs. 

The  Cruiser  Motor  Car  Co.,  Madison,  Wi.s.,  will  award 
contracts  within  10  days  r<n-  the  erection  of  the  first  unit 
of  its  plant.  A  two-and-one-half  acre  site  on  East  Johnston 
Street  and  the  Milwaukee  road  tracks  has  been  purchased. 
A  combination  touring-camping  automobile  will  be  manufac- 
tured. 

The  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  maker  of 
electric  traveling  cranes,  is  preparing  to  erect  another 
machine-shop  extension,  50  x  160  ft.  It  is  completing  work  on 
a  500-kw.  power  plant  addition.  O.  A.  Ruemelin  is  vice- 
president   and   general   superintendent. 

The  Western  Hope  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  which  re- 
cently purchased  the  plant  of  the  Schneck  Machine  Co.,  809- 
811  St.  Paul  Avenue,  and  additional  acreage,  has  awarded 
contracts  for  the  first  of  a  .series  of  shop  additions.  The 
new  building  will  be  50  x  110  ft.,  one-.story,  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  brick,  and  cost  about  $25,000  with  equipment. 
Gas  engines  and  boilers  will  be  manufactured.  James  K. 
Bradley  is  works  manager. 

The  Badger-Packard  Machinery  Co.,  133-139  West  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  machine-tools,  mill  and 
factory  equipment,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$75,000  to  $200,000  to  accommodate  the  growth  of  its  busi- 
ness.    L.  Kurtz  is  president  and  W.  L.  Homaine  is  secretary. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  moved  its 
Milwaukee  branch  from  18-20  Martin  Street  to  528-532  Mil- 
waukee Street.     C.   L.   Myers  is  division  manager. 

The  Milwaukee  I'late  &  Stamping  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  P.  M. 
Dreher,   A.    G.    Staab   and    P.    M.    Hoppe. 

The  Stowell  Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  awarded  tlie 
general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  grind- 
ing and  annealing  room  to  C.  B.  DanieLson,  2415  PrJiirie 
Street,  Milwaukee,  to  cost  about  $20,000  complete. 

The  La  Pointe  Foundry  Co.,  Schleisingerville,  Wis.,  will 
increase  its  capacity  from  50  to  75  per  cent  by  installing  an 
additional  furnace,  and  has  leased  a  building  from  the 
Standard  Machinery  Co.   to  provide  much-needed  floor  space. 

The  Economy  Paper  Products  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  will  erect  a 
plant  at  315  Wright  Street  to  cost  $50,000.  The  promoters 
are  Arthur  F.  Tiegs,  John  T.  Arveson,  Robert  Vochel  and 
John  Martin.  An  architect  and  engineer  have  not  yet  been 
selected. 

The  board  of  education,  Bessemer,  Mich.,  has  engaged 
John  D.  Chubb,  architect,  109  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago, to  prepare  plans  for  a  two-story  vocational  training 
and  graded  school  building,  170  x  200  ft.,  costing  $125,000. 
Manual  ti-aining  and  domestic  science  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired.     W.    V.    Truettner    is   .secretary. 

The  Atlas  Foundry  Co.,  Milwaukt^e,  has  heen  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  and  will  establish  a  gray-iron 
foundry  in  a  plant,  80  x  120  ft.,  at  Thirty-ninth  Avenue  and 
Burnham  Street,  West  Milwaukee.  (Jeorge  P.  Gerlinger, 
vice-president  of  the  Gerlinger  Steel  CUsting  Co.,  Orvel  A. 
Meyer  and  Bertha  Gerlinger  are  the  incorporators.  A  3-ton 
cupola  is  being  installed  and  a  general  line  of  machinery 
castings  will  be  manufactured.  Mi-.  Meyer,  who  comes  to 
Milwaukee  from  La  Salle,  111.,  will  be  manager. 

The  Kiel  Woodenware  Co.,  Kiel,  Wis.,  will  erect  a  one- 
story  extension,  80  x  320  ft.,  in  addition  to  the  enlargement  of 
its   steam   generating  iilant,   to   cost    from    $65,000    to   $75,000. 
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I'lans    are    being    prepared    by    the    Thomas    S.    Watson    Co., 
consulting   engineer,    iVIajestic    Kuilding,    Milwaukee. 

The  Hellwig  Carburetor  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  to  manufacture 
K!is  engine  devices  and  parts.  The  incorporators  are  Franii 
]..  McNamara,  Harold  W.  Connell  and  John  F.  Hurley,  mem- 
bers of  a  law  firm  at  800  Pabst  Building. 

The  Rock  River  Valley  Hemp  Mills,  Waupun,  Wis.,  will 
erect  a  power  house  addition,  30  x  30  ft.,  for  which  a  ir)0-hp. 
boiler  will  be  needed. 

The  C.  H.  &  E.  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaiilioe,  has  awarded  the 
general  contract  for  a  two-story  shop  addition,  50  x  100  ft., 
at  Clinton  and  Mineral  Streets.  It  manufactures  gas  en- 
gines, concrete  mixers,  power  hoists  and  other  contractors' 
equipment.     P.  P.  Hase  is  general  manager. 

The  Electric  Specialty  Co.,  New  I^ondon,  Wis.,  lias  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stoclv  of  $100,000  by  F.  A, 
Aithibald,  George  T.  Dawley  and  Roman  Helman. 

The  Morton  Brake  Co.  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2.'). 000  by  J.  A.  Barry, 
G.  W.  Miller  and  I.  R.  Houtcamp. 

The  Skidd  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  maker  of  pasteurizing 
and  dairy  machinery,  has  removed  its  headquarters  from 
Kenosha  to  Janesville,  Wis.  The  plant  I'ecently  was  trans- 
ferred to  Janesville. 

The  board  of  education,  Wausau,  Wis.,  has  engaged 
Svvarthout  &  Spear,"  architects,  Wausau,  to  prepare  plans  for 
a  vocational  training  and  graded  school  to  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $200,000.  Contracts  will  be  awarded  about 
Jan.    1. 

The  Waukesha  Safety  Truck  Brake  Co.,  Waukesha.  Wis., 
has  perfected  its  organization  and  is  preijaring  to  establish 
a  factory  for  the  production  of  a  front-wheel  braking  system 
for  motor  trucks.  F.  H.  Halladay,  Appleton,  is  secretary 
and  general  superintendent. 

The  Crank-Shaft  Movement  Corporation,  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  to 
manufacture  a  special  motor,  said  to  be  adaptable  for  use  in 
automobiles,  aircraft,  boats,  etc.  Great  economy  of  fuel  is 
claimed  for  the  new  engine. 

The  Spring  Bearing  Truck  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  leased  the 
plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  Northwestern  Bridge  &  Iron 
Co.,  and  will  shortly  commence  the  manufacture  of  small 
gray  iron  castings.      J.   George   Shaw  is  president. 


Cleveland 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Oct.   8. 

The  machine  tool  market  in  this  district  continues  to  show 
improvement.  With  Detroit  now  filling  nearly  $300,000,000 
in  war  contracts,  manufacturers,  especially  in  metal  lines, 
are  working  to  capacity  and  are  unable  to  keep  up  with 
orders. 

A.  A.  Templeton,  president  Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes 
Co. ;  Alvan  Macauley,  president  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. ; 
Henry  W.  Hoyt,  vice-president  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Co.  ; 
Roy  F.  Chapin,  president  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  ;  Harry  W. 
Ford,  president  Saxon  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  other  prominent 
Detroit  men,  have  organized  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000  and  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Government 
for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1918,  to  manufacture  a  i^art  of  the 
mechanism  for  large  artillery,  which  calls  for  about  $30,- 
000,000  worth  of  equipment.  Efforts  arc  being  made  to  ob- 
tain a  building  which  will  provide  immediate  working 
space  for  3000  men  and  10,000  later  on.  In  case  present  ne- 
gotiations are  not  carried  through,  a  new  factory  will  be 
rushed  to  completion.  It  is  stated  that  the  contract  for  suc- 
ceeding years  will  exceed  the  $30,000,000  one  placed  for  this 
year. 

The  shortage  of  coal  In  this  district  has  forced  several 
plants,  including  the  Michigan  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  to  close. 
CJovernment  jiction  promises  no  relief  for  some  time.  In  tin- 
meantime  manufacturers  ari-  borrowing  coal  from  one  another 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  their  industries  running.  Nearly  looo 
cars  of  coal  are  needed  dally  In  Detroit  to  prevent  the  clos- 
ing of  more  plants. 

The  Huhl  Stamping  Co.,  manufacturer  of  light  metallic 
Htampedware,  Detroit,  Is  operating  Its  new  plant,  which  rep- 
resents an  Investment  of  $500,000,  and  is  located  on  the  east 
side   of   Hcotten    Avenue,   on    the    Michigan    Central    Rallroarl, 

The  Walcott  loathe  <  o,,  Jackson.  Mich.,  has  purchased 
,s.'»,000  sq.  ft.  of  property  north  of  Its  present  plant  and  will 
build  additional  shops.  It  Is  expected,  in  the  spring.  M.  C 
Townley    and    Dean    O.    Kimball    are    the    principal    owners. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  thi-  rebuilding  of  the 
foundry  of  the  Morency-Van  Kureri  Co.,  Hturgls,  Mlr;h.,  whlf'h 
was  recently  destroyed  by   fire. 


Clevkland,  Oct.    8. 

I  Ik;  (It-iiiaiid  for  machine  tools  continues  active,  being 
almost  entirely  for  Government  work.  Considerable  small 
lot  buying  is  noted  for  filling  Government  orders,  as  there  are 
l)ut  few  metal  working  plants  in  the  Central  West  not  doing 
work  of  this  kind,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Among 
new  inquiries  is  one  from  an  Ohio  manufacturer  for  146 
standard  machine  tools,  largely  lathes  and  milling  and  drill- 
ing machines  in  medium  sizes.  No  details  aie  available  as 
to  the  purposes  of  this  machinery,  but  it  is  assumed  it  is 
also  needed  for  Government  work.  A  large  list  of  machinery 
for  shell  work  is  expected  shortly  from  the  Erie,  Pa.,  plant 
of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.  Another  Inquiry 
has  come  from  the  Government  for  about  25  turret  lathes, 
and  a  company  in  Detroit  is  inquiring  for  10  or  12  screw 
machines    for    making    fuse    parts    of    high    explosive    shells. 

The  Forest  City  Machine  &  Porge  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  erect- 
ing a  three-.story  brick,  steel  and  glass  addition.  The  plant, 
which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  making  of  detonators,  has 
recently  received  an  order  from  the  Government  for  2,300,000 
detonators  for  3  and  4 -in.  shells. 

The  Cleveland  Ordnance  Co.,  which  has  been  figuring  on 
additional  machinery  equipment  for  some  time,  is  expected 
to  place  orders  shortly  for  machines  for  forging,  rough 
turning   and    boring    3    and    4-in.    guns. 

The  National  Lamp  Co.,  Cleveland,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  will  erect  a  new  three-story  brick, 
steel  and  glass  factory,  145  x  267  ft.,  to  be  known  as  the 
Hitney  glass  works.  Contract  has  been  placed  with  the 
Heller  Brothers  Co.,  Youngstown. 

The  Clay  Engine  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $65,000  by  J.  N.  Halls  and 
others. 

The  Dual  Carburetor  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  contem- 
plates establishing  a  plant  to  manufacture  carburetors. 
George  F.  Hart  and  others  connected  with  the  Guardian  Sav- 
ings &  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  are  interested. 

The  Atlantic  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  increased  its 
capital   stock   from   $100,000   to   $150,000, 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  is 
enlarging  its  plant  by  an  extension  210  ft.  x  670  ft.  to  in- 
crease its  capacity  for  shell  work.  A  large  list  of  ma- 
chinery requirements  is  in  preparation  and  is  expected  to  be 
sent  out  shortly.  While  engaged  a  few  months  ago  in 
the  manufacture  of  shells  for  the  Allies,  employment  was 
furnished  to  6000  men  working  in  three  8-hr.  shifts.  It  is 
stated  that  with  the  enlarged  plant  about  8000  men  will  be 
employed. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  its  other  extensive  building 
program  in  Erie,  Pa.,  previously  announced,  the  General 
Electric  Co.  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  large  power  house. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  will 
erect  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost  $200,000,  and  the  Allen 
Motor  Co.,  Bucyrus,  will  erect  an  addition  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  The  Bucyrus  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  just  com- 
pleted a  successful  campaign  for  securing  stock  subscriptions 
amounting   to   $300,000    for   these   enlargements. 

The  Bucyrus  Steel  Co.,  Bucjrus,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  It  is  understood  that  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  of  that  city  is  back  of  the  new 
company   which   contemplates   erecting   a   plant. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Trust  Concrete  Steel  Co.  will 
expend  nearly  $400,000  for  additions  to  its  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  plants.  Two  buildings  will  be  erected 
at  Youngstown,  one  80  x  400  ft.,  and  the  other  65   x  500  ft. 

The  Canton  Rim  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  expects  to  begin  the 
erection  of  a  plant  shortly.     W.  T.  Beardsley  is  president. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  8. 
Recent  changes  in  the  expoit  embargo  list  include  the 
larger  sizes  of  boring  and  turning  mills,  lathes  from  30-in. 
up  and  planers  of  stipulated  sizes.  Local  machine  tool  build- 
ers have  a  number  of  orders  now  under  way  for  foreign  cus- 
tomers, but  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  getting  permits  to 
ship  the  machines  when  finished.  The  demand  foi  machine 
tools  Is  more  than  sufhclent  to  keep  all  plants  busy,  so  that 
if  the  export  business  were  cut  off  entirely  enough  domestic 
orders  are  booked  to  keep  them  running  full  time.  Orders 
from  both  Italy  and  Spain  have  been  coming  in  freely  for 
lathes,  mostly  of  the  smaller  sizes,  a  few  shaping  machines 
and  a  large  number  of  portable  electric  drilling  machines. 
An  order  was  received  last  week  through  a  New  York  ex- 
porter for  small  woodworking  machinery  to  be  shipped  to 
Spain,  including  a  number  of  electrically-driven  swing  saws. 
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No  changes  in  machine  tool  prices  are  expected  on  ac- 
count of  the  readjustment  of  the  pig-iron  figures.  The  dif- 
ference in  cost  will  hardly  make  up  for  increased  manufac- 
turing expenses  that  have  not  yet  been  taken  care  of. 

The  Ideal  Welding  Co..  Cincinnati,  has  leased  a  building 
at  Eighth  Street  and  Broadway  that  will  give  it  more  space. 

The  Charles  Boldt  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $1,000,000  capital  stock  by  Charles  Boldt 
and  others.  It  recently  finished  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  corrugated  paper,  and  intends  to  build  an  addition  at  an 
■early  date. 

The  American  Valve  &  Meter  Co.,  Cincinnati,  will  erect 
an  addition  to  its  plant  on  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  estimated 
to  cost  $10,000,  to  be  used  mostly  for  storage  purposes. 

The  American  Caster  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $20,000  capital  stock  by  E.  T.  Malloy  and 
others.     Manufacturing  plans  have  not  yet  been  given  out. 

It  is  reported  that  manufacturers  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  are 
preparing  to  commence  work  on  contracts  for  shells  that  will 
aggregate  $20,000,000,  including  a  large  number  of  shrapnel 
shells,  in  which  several  Dayton  manufacturers  have  had  con- 
siderable experience. 

The  Miami  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Dayton,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $35,000  capital  stock  by  George  E.  Keller,  Milton  Stern, 
and  others.     Manufacturing  plans  are  not  yet  available. 

The  Springfield  Millwright  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock  to  do  general 
machine-shop  work.  It  has  taken  over  the  shop  at  22  South 
Lowry  Avenue,  heretofore  operated  by  G.  A.  Bauer,  who  is 
■one  of  the  principal  incorporators. 

The  Federal  Chemical  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  reported 
to  have  plans  under  way  for  a  $250,000  sulphuric  acid  plant 
to  be  operated  in  connection  with  its  fertilizer  plant  on  Bon- 
ham  Avenue.     The  executive  offices  are  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Capital  Die,  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  R.  B.  Ralston  and 
others. 

New  machinery  is  now  being  installed  in  the  six-story 
plant  of  the  Sayers  &  Scovill  Co.,  Cincinnati,  recently  en- 
larged and  remodeled.  A  new  power  plant  is  included  in  the 
list  of  improvements. 

The  Northside  Tool  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
■corporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock  by  George  Serapln, 
C.    R.    Miller   and    others. 

The  Wapakoneta  Mfg.  Co.,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  by  Frank  W.  Andrews 
and  others.     It  will  manufacture  fire  extinguishers. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Oct.  8. 

Inquiries  for  boilers  and  ice-making  machinery  continue 
numerous,  with  orders  depending  more  upon  delivery  than 
upon  prices.  The  demand  for  hoisting  equipment  and  sup- 
plies   for    oil    fields    is    increasing. 

The  Roy  C.  Whayne  Supply  Co.,  Louisville,  is  in  the 
market  for  an  8  to  12-ton,  220  volt,  three-phase,  60-cycle 
electric   hoist. 

The  Southern  Engine  &  Boiler  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $5,000  by  J.  T. 
Murdock,  Charles  M.  Morris,  Frank  "W.  Milborn,  W.  H.  Biggs 
and  B.  F.  Ledagar,  practically  all  of  whom  are  interested 
in   the   Southern   Engine   &   Boiler   Works,   .Jackson. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Oct.   8. 

The  Lincoln  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  motor  trucks  and  will  occupy 
l)art  of  the  factory  buildings  of  the  Spring  Steel  Fence  Co. 
The  directors  are  Robert  J.  Walker,  Michael  G.  O'Brien, 
Anderson,    and    Ernest    Bartsch,    Detroit. 

The  Premier  Motor  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  obtained  a 
$15,000,000  contract  to  build  motor  trucks  for  the  Govern- 
ment. E.  W.  Steinhart  is  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager.    The  company  will  increase  its  force  to  2500  men. 

The  National  Accessories  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $60,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  me- 
chanical and  electrical  devices.  The  directors  are  Joseph  A. 
Martz,   Elmer  P.   Warren   and  Will   H.   Remy. 

The  Indianapolis  Cordage  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $700,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
cordage  and  agricultural  implements.  The  directors  are  Al- 
bert 10.  Scheithe,  George  R.  Seeger,  Ora  D.  Stoler,  Charles 
E.    Sullivan   and   Fred   A.    Doll. 

The  O.  L.  C'olvin  Peerless  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
incorporated   with   $25,000   capital   stock  to   manufacture   ma- 


chinery. The  directors  are  O.  L.  Colvin,  George  K.  Brown- 
ing and  Thad  F.   Thompson. 

The  Sanitary  Catch  Basin  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  $50,000  capital  stock.  The  directors  are 
Allen  Boulds,  Hyman  Stein  and  John  M.  Gray. 

The  Gary  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  has  doubled  its 
capital    stock    by    issuing    $75,000    of   preferred. 

The  General  Advertising  Plate  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
electrotypes  and  printers'  supplies.  The  directors  are  Jesse 
W.    Cornelius,   A.    W.    Zinsz   and   H.   W.    Moore. 

The  Standard  Ignition  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $200,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  mag- 
netos and  other  electrical  devices.  The  directors  are  Andrew 
H.  Beardsley,  Martin  E.  Crow,  William  H.  Poster,  John 
F.    O.    Stratton    and    Edward    D.    Zigler. 

The  Hiatt  Mfg.  Co.,  Winchester,  Ind.,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Imperial  Electric  Co.,  Union  City,  Ind.,  and  the  plant  will 
be  moved  there. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  8. 

The  Hope  Cotton  Compress  Co.,  Hope,  Ark.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  C.  H.  Crutch- 
field,  J.  P.  Brundidge,  E.  S.  Greening  and  others. 

The  Kansas  City  Railways  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will 
equip  a  sub-power  station  requiring  about  $16,000  worth  of 
machinery. 

The  Kansas  City  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Kansas  City,  are 
preparing  plans  for  a  new  power  plant  at  a  cost  of  $3,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000.  Two  20,000  kw.  generators  are  in- 
cluded. 

J.  M.  McGowan  and  H.  J.  Deboe  will  build  a  machine 
shop  to  replace  the  one  recently  destroyed  by  Are. 

The  Ceco  System,  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  H.  R.  Bynum  and  H.  M. 
Waddell  to  equip  a  plant  for  manufacturing  heating  systems. 

The  Interstate  Car  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  purchased  the 
Armour  Car  Works  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  will  install  equip- 
ment to  increase  the  capacity. 

The  Old  Forge  Landing  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  by  R.  O.  Smith, 
W.   C.  Kitchin  and  J.  C.   Pratt  and  will  erect  a  plant. 

The  Louisiana  Consolidated  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,500,000  by  J.  C.  Ellis  and  others. 

The  Marland  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  E.  W.  Mar- 
land,  J.  S.  Alcorn  and  A.  L.  Bogan  and  is  in  the  market  for 
pumping    equipment. 

The  Nunn  Electric  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000  by  O.  T.  Jen- 
kins, Oklahoma  City ;  Galen  Crow,  Guthrie,  Okla.,  and  J.  E. 
Nunn,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  to  manufacture  electric  fixtures. 

The  Marine  Paint  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  411  South  Peters 
Street,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $500,000, 
and  will  erect  a  plant  to  manufacture  and  grind  marine 
paint. 

The  K.  C.  Four  Drive  Sales  Co.,  Kansas  City,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  by  Louis  M. 
Neale,  John  L.  Peak  and  B.  F.  Street  to  manufacture 
tractors. 

Lumberton,  Miss.,  is  in  the  market  for  crude  oil  engines, 
pumps  and  other  power  equipment  for  its  waterworks  plant. 
X.  A.  Kramer,  Magnolia,  Miss.,  is  the  engineer. 

The  St.  Louis  Machine  Tool  Co.,  South  Broadway,  St. 
Louis,  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  three-stoiy  ma- 
chine shop,  40  x  165  ft.,  to  cost  about  $15,000. 


California 

San  FranciscOj  Oct.  2. 
The  return  of  machinists  and  iron  workers  to  work,  after 
a  two  weeks'  strike,  has  caused  a  resumption  of  activity  in 
practically  all  the  shipyards  and  machine  shops.  This  re- 
turn to  work  is  in  the  nature  of  a  truce,  i)ending  nego- 
tiations between  the  conflicting  parties,  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  mediator.  It  is  generally  considered  that  a  per- 
manent agreement  ratified  between  employers  and  employees 
will  make  for  an  increased  business  of  an  extent  not  pos- 
sible as  long  as  the  industrial  situation  remains  unsolved. 
Inquiries  for  railroad  equipment  are  numerous  enough  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  some  railroad  construction  may  soon 
take  place.  Orders  for  marine  and  stationary  pumps  and 
tractors  have  lately  been  received  in  greater  number  than 
they  can  be  turned  out.  Many  are  for  Government  require- 
ments, but  the  majority  represent  the  needs  of  individual 
buyers. 
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The  Amerifiiii  Machine  Woi'k.s,  t)akhin(l,  will  ei'ect  a  faf- 
tory,  50  X  100  ft.,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

P.  Kiichbaum  and  S.  Grant,  Sacramento,  will  erect  a  two- 
story  builfling  at  Tenth  and  R  Streets  and  will  install  ma- 
chinery for  handling  and  remodeling  scrap  iron  at  a  total 
cost  of   ?48,000. 

The  Dalton  Iron  Works,  Oakland,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  by  Frank  N.  and  Henry  P.  Dalton, 
and  Robert  P.  Kavanagh,  to  build  ships  and  farm  imple- 
ments. 

The  Sommarstrom  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  by  M.  F.  Som- 
marstrom, Charles  L.  Tilden,  Henry  R.  Ridgeway,  William 
H.  Fuller  and  A.  F.  Lemberger,  to  build  ships. 

The  Liberty  Iron  Works,  Sacramento,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $280,000  by  O.  A.  Robertson,  H.  S. 
Wanzer,  J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Stephens  and  C.  A. 
Elliott  to  build  aeroplanes. 

Bids  are  being  asked  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Los 
Angeles,  for  one  800-lb.  steam  hammer  for  immediate  de- 
livery. 

A.  F.  Katzenstein  and  John  Birdwell,  La.s  Ciuces,  N.  M., 
will  erect  a  machine  shop  and  garage. 

The  Fulton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  will  erect  ma- 
chine shops  and  marine  ways  on  land  acquired  on  Los  An- 
geles harbor. 

S.  Yamamoto,  San  Pedro,  will  erect  a  boat-building  plant 
at  Fish  Harbor  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 

The  New  York,  San  Francisco  &  HongKong  Steamship 
Co.  has  bought  10  acres  at  Redwood  City  and  will,  it  is 
understood,  erect  a  shipbuilding  plant  with  a  capacity  of  six 
ships  at  one  time. 

The  machine  shop  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Taft,  which 
was  recently  burned,  will  be  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Pacific  Electric  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  has  awarded  contracts  for  its  new  car 
shops  at  Torrance.  It  has  a  site  of  about  125  acres  to  al- 
low for  expansion.  The  structures  will  be  of  steel  and  re- 
inforced-concrete  and  be  equipped  to  handle  heavy  car  work. 
A  temporary  building,  75  x  220  ft.,  will  soon  be  completed 
and  will  be  used  for  the  immediate  construction  of  100 
freight  cars. 

The  K.  O.  Wetzel  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  organized 
to  operate  an  ornamental  iron-working  plant  at  688  South 
Rio  Street.  Kurt  O.  Wetzel,  912  North  Soto  Street,  heads  the 
company. 

The  Moreland  Truck  Co.,  1701  North  Main  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  is  building  a  one-story  foundry,  about  60  x  12o 
ft.,  at  its  new  plant  at  Burbank.  Electric  furnaces  will  be 
installed. 

The  Palau  Metals  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  operate  a  local  plant. 
Charles  A.  Overmire,  William  Kennedy  and  Edward  F.  Flynn, 
tios  Angeles,  are  the  incorporators. 

The   County   Engineering  Department,   Los   Angeles,    - 
build    a    new    power    plant    at    the    county    hospital    to    cost 
about   $30,000.     Bids  have  been   received. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pump  &  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
Vjeen  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $15,000.  Edward  M. 
Smith,  J.  W.  Harasta  and  I..ouis  O.  Clewett  are  the  incor- 
porators. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Skattlk,    Wash.,    Oct.    2. 

The  Wilson  Shipyards,  Seattle,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  by  John  Wilson,  I5dgar  Ames, 
T.  A.  Jones,  George  Donworth  and  George  W.  Albin.  It  is 
completing  a  shipyard  on  West  Waterway  to  construct  and 
repair  wooden  ships. 

The  Treadwell  Co.,  DoukIhh,  Alaska,  has  awarded  con- 
tract for  an  addition,  60  x  150  ft,  to  Its  foundry.  The 
new  equipment  will  Include  an  electric  furnace. 

The  I'uget  Hound  Machinery  Depot,  Seattle,  has  let  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  a  new  machine  shop  and  ware- 
house to  coHt  $20,000,  excluHlve  of  equipment,  which  will 
more  than  double  Its  present  c-apaclty. 

P.  X.  Johnson  and  asMK-lateH,  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  plan 
the  construction  of  a  factory  at  an  estimated  t^ost  of  $10,000, 
to  manufacture  the  Johnson   plumi)  level. 

It  Is  reported  that  negotiations  are  under  way  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Pacific  Coiistructlon  Co.  with  the  Harri- 
son &  I.^imond  Shipbuilding  Co.,  both  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
which  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  plant  to  build  wooden 
ships. 

S.  T.  Carlett,  of  the  New  Idea  Sheet  Metal  Works,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  has  taken  over  the  H.  A.  Slater  Sheet  Metal 


Works  and  combined  the  two  plants.     New  equipment  will  be 
added  to  manufacture  heating  and  ventilating  equipment. 

Dan  Kelleher,  city  purchasing  agent,  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
advertising  for  bids  for  two  1,000,000-gal.  multi-stage  tur- 
bine pumps,  1,000,000-Kal.  water  power  pumping  machine, 
and  other  equipment. 

The  Grants  Pass  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  owned  by  Hall  & 
Fitzpatrick,  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  operating  a  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop,  contemplate  moving  to  Klamath  Falls,  Ore,,  to 
take    care    of    shipbuilding    demands. 

The  Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  incor- 
porated for  $1,000,000  by  William  Piggot,  president,  James  K 
Twohy,  vice-president,  O.  D.  Colvin,  treasurer,  to  build  and 
repair  cars,   engines,   etc. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Oct.  8. 
Canadian  trade  continues  in  sutisfactoi-y  volume  and  man> 
industries  are  deriving  considerable  business  from  war  order.'^. 
The  United  States  Government  has  placed  several  contract^ 
in  the  Dominion.  The  machine  tool  market  is  not  very  brisk 
although  the  companies  having  contracts  for  6-in.  shells  ai  • 
buying  a  few  special  tools,  but  existing  equipment  will  b. 
generally  utilized  for  the  new  work.  New  fixtures,  how- 
ever, will  be  required  to  suit  the  size  of  shells  being  turned 
out.  A  number  of  machine  shops  are  busy  on  marine  work. 
The  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Montr.°al,  has  purcha.sed 
some  of   the   new   tools   for   its   plant   at   Fort    William,    Ont.. 

The  Wheeler  Safety  First  Life  Belt  &  Fireproofing  Co., 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000  by  Jonathan  A.  McLean,  Westmount,  Que.  ;  Josepli 
D.  Lajeunesse,  Gustave  Adam  and  others  to  manufacture  lif' 
saving    equipment,    fire    proofing   devices,    etc. 

The  Central  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Arthur  J. 
Thomson,  85  Bay  Street;  William  S.  Morlock,  107  Roxborough 
Avenue ;  Reginald  H.  Parmeenter  and  others  of  Toronto,  to 
manufacture  iron,  copper,  brass,  machinery,  tools,  etc. 

The  Soo  Pole  &  Tie  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont,. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000 
by  Harry  F.  Partridge,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  Edgar  D.  Alger, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  ;  John  L.  O'Flynn  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Ont.,  and  others,  to  manufacture  lumber,  timber,  wood  prod- 
ucts,  etc. 

The  Standard  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.  Ltd.,  Walkerville. 
Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,00<i 
by  Frederick  S.  Ferguson,  Tom  P.  Charlton,  Gordon  Ross,  all 
of  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  and  others,  to  manufacture  iron,  steel, 
brass,    machinery,    tools,    etc. 

The  London  Rolling  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont.,  manu- 
facturer of  bar  iron,  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  has  received  per- 
mission to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $500,000. 
'  The  Federal  Government  has  taken  over  the  ship  repair 
equipment  of  the  Lake  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  be 
used  in  Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  rejoining  Lake  vessels 
that  have  been  cut  in  two  for  the  trip  through  the  Welland 
and  St.  Lawrence  canals. 

The  Canadian  Leather  Board  Co.,  Chambly  Station,  Que., 
is  in  the  market  for  shafting,  pulleys  and  other  equipment 
for  its  factory  which  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 

Boilers,  engine,  generators,  etc.,  are  required  by  Stewart 
&  Adams  for  the  soap  factory  which  is  being  erected  for 
Henry  K.  Wampole  &  Co.,  Herriott  Street,  Perth,  Ont  The 
plant   will   cost    $50,000. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Toronto,  will  build  an 
addition  to  its  plant  at  Peterboro,  Ont..  to  cost  $40,000.  E.  G. 
I'aterson  is  superintendent  of  the  Peterboro  plant. 

The  Romeo  Foundry  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  is  having: 
plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  foundry  at  Sarnia,  Ont., 
and  will  commence  construction  work  this  fall.  It  will  manu- 
facture automobile  castings,  etc.,  and  will  cost  $200,000. 

The  Packard  Electric  Co..  St  Catharines,  Ont,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  second-hand  power  squaring  shear  to  cut  No. 
10  gage  steel  up  to  24  in. 

The  Canadian  Hanson  &  Van  Winkle  Co.,  Toronto,  manu- 
facturer of  platers*  supplies,  etc.,  will  erect  two  additional 
stories  to  Its  plant  at  15  Morrow  Avenue,  to  cost  $7,000. 

The  Coughlan  Shipyards,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  at  which  six 
steel  steamers  will  be  constructed,  four  of  which  are  under 
construction,  will  alfo  build  the  boilers  for  the  vessels  and 
a  permit  has  been  taken  out  for  the  erection  of  a  boiler 
shop. 

The  Weston  Water,  Power  &  Light  Commission,  Weston. 
Ont.,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  machinery  in  the  sub- 
station by  changing  three  of  the  present  50-kw.  transformei  s 
for  three  of  100  kw.  development. 
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Plant  for  Large  Output  of  Die  Castings 

Arrangements  to  Reduce  Production 
Costs  of  White  Metal  Parts  in  Toledo 
Works    of    Doehler    Die-Casting    Co. 


THE  demand  for  white  metal  castings  has  grown 
remarkably  fast  in  the  past  few  years  as  a 
result  of  their  increased  use  in  the  automobile 
and  other  industries  that  have  experienced  a  marked 
development,  and  the  growth  of  the  die-casting  in- 
dustry has  kept  pace  with  the  demand.  The  in- 
creased use  of  these  castings  can  also  doubtless  be 
attributed  to  some  extent  to  improvements  in  the 
die-casting  process,  including  the  development  of 
better  machines  and  the  making  of  larger  and  more 
complicated  die  castings  than  formerly. 

Five  years  ago  the  Doehler  Die-Casting  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  established  a  branch  plant  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  the  location  being  near  the  center  of 
the  Central  Western  automobile  field.  That  plant, 
which  occupied  20,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  soon 
proved  inadequate  to  supply  the  growing  demand 
of  its  trade  and  a  new  one  has  been  built  recently 
with  80,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.     This  is  of  the 


most  modern  type,  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  this  industry,  and  provides  for  economical  quan- 
tity production  by  the  arrangement  of  its  various 
departments  and  the  routing  of  material  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  without  the  loss  of  time 
and  labor.  Its  products  include  die  castings  of 
white  metal  alloys  used  for  various  automobile  parts 
and  automobile  accessories,  such  as  parts  for  igni- 
tion and  lighting  systems  and  magnetos,  speedom- 
eter parts,  gears  for  oil  pumps,  windshield  nuts, 
fuse  plugs,  etc.  Outside  of  the  automobile  field 
large  quantities  of  white  metal  castings  are  now 
used  in  talking  and  vending  machines,  and  the 
process  is  now  used  to  some  extent  in  making  muni- 
tion parts.  Another  important  product  of  the  plant 
is  bronze  back  babbitt-lined  bearings  that  are  largely 
used  in  automobiles. 

The  plant  consists  of  two  parallel  buildings  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  paved  court.    The  main  building  is 
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ing and  Mixing  the  Metals  That  Form  the  Various  Alloys  En   tering   into   the   Production   of   Die   Castings.      The   output   of 
the  furnaces  is  8  to  10  lb.  ingots  ready  to  go  to  the  melting      pots  of   the  die   casting   machines 
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420  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide.  One  end  of  this,  150  ft. 
in  length,  is  a  one-story  and  basement  structure 
that  is  occupied  by  the  casting  room.  The  remainder 
is  two  stories  and  basement  and  is  used  for  various 
manufacturing  departments,  inspection  and  ship- 
ping rooms,  and  for  office  purposes,  the  offices  occu- 
pying the  first  floor  at  the  front  of  the  building. 
The  second  building  is  200  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide, 
one  story  in  height,  and  contains  the  brass  foun- 
dry, mixing  and  metal  storage  departments.  A  rail- 
road siding  adjoins  this  building  into  which  raw 
stock  is  taken  directly  from  the  cars.  The  build- 
ings are  of  brick  and  steel  construction.  The  win- 
dows are  of  factory  ribbed  glass  and  steel  sash,  and 
the  floors  are  of  concrete. 

Metal  is  received  in  the  metal  storage  loom  in 
the  form  of  zinc,  tin,  copper  and  lead  ingots,  and 


after  being  weighed  on  a  Toledo  automatic  scale 
goes  to  the  stock  room.  The  various  alloys  are 
made  of  a  composition  to  meet  specifications.  The 
metals  are  combined  into  alloys  in  a  battery  of  six 
furnaces,  each  having  a  melting  capacity  of  about 
1000  lb.,  and  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  gas  or 
coal  fired.  One  furnace  has  a.  power-driven  mixer 
or  mixing  blade  that  revolves  in  the  pot,  being 
geared  to  a  motor.  The  metal  in  the  other  furnace 
pots  is  stirred  by  hand  while  melting.  The  alloy 
is  taken  from  the  furnaces  in  small  ladles  and 
poured  into  water-cooled,  cast-iron  molds,  where  it 
is  cast  into  ingots  weighing  from  8  to  10  lb.,  in 
which  form  it  goes  to  the  melting  pots  of  the  cast- 
ing machines. 

The   ingots   pass   dov/n   chutes   into   sheet-metal 
shop  barrels  having  a  capacity  of  700  to  800  lb.  each. 
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Each  barrel  bears  a  permanent  stencil  number. 
Covers  are  placed  on  the  barrels  which  are  sealed 
and  weighed  and  tagged,  and  a  receipt  is  given  for 
each  barrel  and  its  contents  when  the  barrels  are 
delivered  to  the  casting  department.  Here  the  bar- 
rels are  distributed  to  the  machines  and  their  con- 
tents are  used  as  needed.  This  care  in  checking  up 
the  metal  is  due  to  its  high  value.  To  prevent  the 
entrance  of  burglars  the  windows  in  the  metal  stor- 
age department  are  covered  with  bars  of  the  type 
used  in  prisons. 

Ingots  are  handled  in  the  mixing  and  storing 
departments  on  elevating  platform,  hand-operated 
trucks.  A  monorail  track  connects  the  two  build- 
ings, and  a  hand  hoist  equipped  with  scales  is  pro- 
vided for  conveying  the  barrels  containing  the  alloy 
ingots  from  the  mixing  to  the  casting  department. 


Separate  gas-fired  furnaces  are  used  in  the  mixing 
department  for  remelting  rejected  castings. 

Adjoining  the  melting  department  is  the  brass 
foundry  used  for  making  the  bronze  shells  for  bear- 
ings. This  is  equipped  with  eight  pit  furnaces  and 
three  Hawley-Schwartz  melting  furnaces.  Molds 
are  made  on  three  Osborn  jar-ramming  molding  ma- 
chines. An  overhead  hand  hoist  is  used  for  han- 
dling the  pouring  ladle.  Gates  are  cut  off  the  cast- 
ings with  a  punch  press  and  then  they  are  cleaned 
in  the  Pangborn  sand-blast  barrel  and  the  two  ends 
are  ground.  A  chemical  laboratory  is  also  located 
in  the  foundry  building. 

The  casting  department  is  equipped  with  35  die- 
casting  machines  designed  by  the  company  and  ar- 
ranged in  three  rows  extending  the  length  of  the 
room.     With  the  exception  of  a  battery  of  gravity 
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flow  machines  the  casting  machines  are  of  the  latest 
improved  power  plunger  type,  the  metal  being  forced 
into  the  die  at  a  pressure  of  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in^  by 
an  air  cylinder  above  the  machine.  Each  machine 
is  operated  by  tviro  men,  one  of  whom  handles  the 
valve  that  controls  the  air  that  forces  the  metal  into 
the  die,  and  the  other  takes  the  casting  out  of  the 
die,  the  two  together  changing  dies  when  required. 

The  casting  room  is  entirely  free  from  piping, 
all  pipes  for  water,  gas,  air,  and  for  taking  away 
the  products  of  combustion  being  carried  beneath 
the  floor  with  connections  through  openings  in  the 
floor  under  each  machine.  Products  of  combustion 
from  the  melting  pots,  which  are  a  part  of  each 
machine,  are  removed  by  four  8-in.  pipes  that  run 
the  length  of  the  casting  department  under  the  floor 
and  terminate  above  the  roof  at  the  end  of  the 
building.  The  ventilating  system  provides  a  natural 
draft,  and  the  casting  room  is  free  from  smoke  and 
gases  at  all  times. 

The  castings  go  from  the  machines  to  one  end  of 
the  casting  room,  where  they  are  counted  and  are 
given  a  preliminary  inspection.  Then  they  are  taken 
to  an  adjoining  cleaning  room  where  the  gates  and 
fins  are  cut  off  and  they  are  sent  to  the  machining 
department.  The  cleaning  department  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  one  for  lead,  one  for  zinc,  and 
one  for  babbitt  alloys,  so  that  scrap  metal  in  the 
form  of  chips  from  each  cleaning  department  is  kept 
.separate. 

Bronze  shells  used  in  making  bearings  go  from 
the  brass  foundry  to  the  bronze  babbitting  room  on 
the  second  floor,  where  they  are  lined  with  babbitt. 
The  shells  are  first  cleaned  by  being  dipped  in  acid. 
Then  they  are  dipped  into  solder  pots,  after  which 
they  are  placed  in  fixtures  in  special  babbitting 
machines.  A  nozzle  cap  is  placed  over  the  casting 
in  the  fixture  and  clamped  in  place,  and  the  babbitt 
is  poured  into  the  mold  formed  by  the  shell,  a  lin- 
ing of  babbitt  from  1/16  to  3/32  in.  thick  being 
cast  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bronze  shell.  The 
molten  babbitt  melts  the  coating  of  solder  and  causes 
the  adhesion  of  the  two  metals.  The  babbitt,  after 
being  poured,  is  air  cooled  in  the  machines.  One 
man  operates  a  battery  of  four  babbitting  machines. 
After  babbitting,  the  gates  are  cut  off  on  a  band 
saw  and  the  bearings  go  to  the  machining  room. 
Here  the  outside  of  the  bearings  is  machined  on 
special  turret  lathes,  the  work  being  held  in  place 
by  pneumatic  power,  and  other  machines  are  pro- 
vided for  boring,  face  milling  and  making  the  oil 
grooves.  After  these  operations  the  bearings  go 
to  the  inspection  and  shop  departments. 

The  die-making  department  is  one  of  the  largest 
jind  most  important  departments  of  the  plant,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  dies  required,  .some  of  which, 
particularly  those  for  magneto  parts,  are  very  com- 
plicated and  require  weeks  to  make.  Accuracy  is 
-naintained  within  0.001  in.  and  an  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  casting.  Dies  are 
designed  in  the  engineering  department  on  the  first 
floor,  and  the  drawings  are  sent  to  the  die  room 
which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  .second  floor.  One 
section  of  this  room  is  used  for  machine  work  for 
repairing  parts  of  ca.sting  machines,  and  the  other 
for  making  dies.  Each  die  maker  and  his  assistant 
have  a  bench  8  ft.  long  and  '.'  ft.  wide,  one  side  of 
the  die  room  being  occupied  by  these  benches,  which 
are  placed  7  ft.  apart  at  right  angles  to  the  side 
wall.  Each  bench  is  equipped  with  two  drawers, 
one  for  the  die  maker  and  the  other  for  his  assist- 
ant. Dies  are  designed  .so  that  as  many  small  parts 
as  possible  are  cast  in  one  die,  and  thus  in  one  oi)er- 
ation  of  the  die-ca.sting  machine.  One  of  the  recent 
products  is  a  washer  about  %  in.  in  diameter  made 


in  large  quantities  for  a  munition  part.  Sixty  of 
these  washers  are  made  in  one  die,  th^casting  com- 
ing from  the  machine  with  the  washers  attached  to 
the  leader  through  a  thin  surrounding  web  and 
gates.  The  washers  are  cleaned  and  cut  from  the 
attached  metal  on  a  punch  press  with  a  special  fix- 
ture that  cleans  both  the  inside  and  outside  circum- 
ference of  the  washer,  10  of  the  washers  being 
cleaned  with  each  operation  of  the  press. 

The  air  compressor  equipment  occupies  a  base- 
ment room.  This  includes  a  Bury  two-staye  TVIj  x 
14  X  14-in.  compressor,  providing  150-lb.  pressure 
for  operating  the  air  cylinders  of  the  casting  ma- 
chines, a  14  X  14-in.  Bury  compressor  supplying 
60-lb.  pressure  for  blowing  du.st  from  the  dies  be- 
tween operations,  and  an  American  Air  Compressor 
Works'  200-lb.  pressure  compressor  that  supplie.s 
the  air  for  the  machines  that  make  die-cast  bearings. 

In  the  basement  are  also  located  the  steel  stock- 
room, the  dieroom  and  the  salvage  department  for 
bearings,  where  bearings  rejected  by  the  inspec- 
tion department  are  again  inspected  and  those  hav- 
ing defects  that  can  be  corrected  are  reclaimed,  a 
white  metal  inspection  room,  factory  serve-self 
restaurant,  a  locker  room  with  steel  lockers,  lava- 
tories, and  a  shower  bath  room  with  10  showers. 


SHIPBUILDING  AT  MOBILE 

Southern     City     Suddenly     Becomes     Important 
Manufacturing  Center 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  15. — Since  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  recently  purchased  a  site  near  Mobile 
for  a  great  shipbuilding  plant  the  importance  of  this 
city  as  a  shipbuilding  place  has  grown  rapidly.  For 
years  Mobile  has  had  several  small  plants  that  built 
small  wooden  vessels,  principally  motor  boats,  and  one 
large  concern,  the  Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  that  has  done  work  in  steel  ships,  mostly  repair 
work,  but  not  until  recently  did  sliipbuilding  attain  a 
large  position. 

First  recognition  came  from  the  navy  department, 
which  gave  a  newly  formed  concern,  the  Barret  Ship- 
building Co.,  a  contract  for  four  submarine  chasers. 
This  contract  was  sublet  to  the  Henderson  Iron  Works, 
which  has  almost  completed  the  four  vessels.  This 
concern  moved  its  plant  across  the  river  to  Pinto  Island, 
enlarged  it  and  reincorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Henderson  Sliipbuilding  Corporation.  It  is  now  ac- 
tively launched  in  the  shipbuilding  business,  with  a 
capital  of  $250,000. 

Some  time  ago  representatives  of  the  Kelly-Atkin- 
son Construction  Co.  of  Chicago  came  to  Mobile  to  see 
the  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  con- 
cerning rates  on  lumber  and  other  materials  necessary 
in  the  construction  of  ships.  They  were  contemplating 
a  ship  yard  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  40  miles  below  Mobile. 
Upon  suggestion  they  looked  over  sites  in  Mobile,  were 
pleased  with  the  old  Heironymus  Docks  property,  and 
entered  into  a  two-years'  lease  for  it.  This  company 
holds  contracts  for  building  18  merchant  vessels  for 
the  government,  to  be  completed  in  18  months,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,000.  It  will  build  six  marine  ways  and 
will  erect  machine  shops  costing  $50,000  on  the  prop- 
erty. The  first  keel  was  laid  Sept.  15,  and  the  work 
is  rapidly  progressing. 

Through  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  purchased  11,500  acres  eight 
miles  above  Mobile,  paying  $780,000  cash.  This  land 
is  said  to  be  for  a  shipbuilding  site. 

While  the  plans. of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
development  of  its  Mobile  property  have  not  been  made 
public,  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  include 
plants  for  thel^anufacture  of  nearly  everything  that 
goes  into  the  'composition  of  steel  ships,  except  the 
plates.  The  plates  will  be  rolled  at  the  steel  plant  at 
Fairfield,  near   Birmingham,   for  which  the  Steel   Cor- 
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poration  recently  appropriated  $11,000,000.  Twelve 
marine  ways  will  probably  be  built  and  12  ships  fabri- 
cated at  a  time.  It  is  understood  that,  in  addition  to 
these  various  mills  and  shops,  the  Steel  Corporation 
will  build  a  model  city  near  the  ship  yard.  So  large  a 
property  as  has  been  purchased  would  not  be  needed 
for  a  ship  yard  alone. 

The  Government  has  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15,000,000  canalizing  the  Warrior  River  up  to  the 
Birmingham  district,  and  it  offers  cheap  all-year  navi- 
gation to  the  products  of  that  district.  It  is  said  that 
steel  plates  can  be  shipped  by  barge  to  Mobile  for  40 
cents  a  ton,  against  a  rail  rate  of  $2.80  a  ton. 


Coal  Distribution  Order  Issued 

Washington,  Oct.  16. — The  first  of  a  series  of 
orders  to  distribute  coal  on  a  priority  basis  and  regu- 
late the  movement  of  coal  cars,  issued  by  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator Garfield,  provides  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  serves  about  7000  mines,  shall  have  its 
needs  properly  taken  care  of.  Other  railroads  will  be 
served  through  similar  orders  soon  to  follow,  which  will 
comprise  the  first  series. 

All  producers  of  bituminous  along  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  will  contribute  pro  rata  to  the  fuel  needed  for  its 
operation.  The  amounts  required  will,  in  some  in- 
stances, interfere  with  delivery  of  full  consignments 
called  for  by  their  contracts  with  customers.  But  the 
railroads  must  be  kept  running.  The  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration suggests  that  operators  withhold  coal  from 
persons  or  corporations  needing  it  least,  and  that  they 
attend  particularly  to  the  supply  of  other  railroads 
than  the  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  deemed  particularly  essential  that  coal  needed 
by  the  United  States  Government  be  not  interfered 
with.  The  Fuel  Administration  may  make  a  special 
priority  order  in  special  cases  and  intends  to  care  fully 
for  domestic  users.  Munitions  plants  and  firms  manu- 
facturing necessities  of  life  would  come  into  the  pri- 
ority order  class.  The  plan  is  expected  to  show  im- 
mediate results  in  an  increased  supply  of  coal  cars  and 
a  steady,  equitable  flow  of  fuel  to  the  railroads. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  manufacturing  and 
transportation  activity  this  year  has  created  a  demand 
for  soft  coal  in  excess  of  any  in  the  past,  an  increase  in 
demand  that  is  difficult  to  measure  in  terms  of  tons  but 
that  is  certainly  more  than  the  10  per  cent  by  which 
production  has  increased.  To  meet  this  demand  the 
mines  have  been  producing  soft  coal  at  a  rate  never 
before  equaled.  In  the  second  week  of  July,  1917,  the 
average  daily  production  was  more  than  1,900,000  tons, 
the  highest  point  yet  attained;  in  the  middle  of  August, 
the  lowest  rate  for  the  summer,  1,638,000  tons,  was  re- 
corded; and  in  the  last  week  in  September  the  daily 
rate  was  1,823,000  tons.  In  the  first  eight  months  of 
1917,  the  output  of  soft  coal  was  363,500,000  tons,  or 
37,000,000  tons  more  than  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1916.  In  the  same  period  shipments  of  anthracite  in- 
creased 16  per  cent  over  those  of  1916. 


The  Filer  &  Stowell  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer 
of  machinery,  engines,  etc.,  has  filed  suit  in  the  Circuit 
court  at  Milwaukee  against  fifty-two  fire  insurance 
companies,  to  recover  sums  aggregating  $352,373, 
claimed  to  be  due  upon  its  loss  by  fire  on  Dec.  15,  1916. 
The  complainant  states  that  it  carried  insurance  to  the 
amount  of  $760,000  and  that  the  fire  damage  amounted 
to  $896,296,  and  the  amount  of  damages  claimed  is 
stated  to  be  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  its 
policies  and  the  payments  thus  far  made  by  the  com- 
panies on  the  loss. 


Electric  steel  founders  and  other  large  consumers 
of  current  in  Milwaukee  and  immediate  vicinity  are 
confronted  by  a  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of  current  by 
the  action  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin  in 
granting  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co. 
and  other  electric  power  companies  an  increase  amount- 
ing to  approximately  22  per  cent  in  charges  for  current, 
effective  immediately.  The  increase  affects  all  con- 
sumers who  use  1000  kw.  or  more  per  month. 


A  War  Time  Industrial  Lift  Truck 

A  form  of  high  lift  industrial  elevating  truck  in- 
tended for  light  duty  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Lewis-Shepard  Co.,  48  Binford  Street,  Boston. 
The  maximum  capacity  of  the  truck 
is  less  than  the  earlier  one,  which 
was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age, 
May  4,  1916,  being  2500  lb.  as  com- 
pared with  5500  lb. 

The  load  is  lifted  vertically  by  a 
combination  of  leverages  secured  by 
from  four  to  six  short  strokes  on 
the  handle,  and  as  the  ratio  is  40  to 
1  it  is  emphasized  that  women  and 
boys  can  operate  the  truck,  thus  re- 
leasing men  for  other  work.  A  uni- 
versal joint  secures  a  free  lifting 
and  steering  handle,  which  is  a  fea- 
ture that  permits  the  load  to  be 
elevated  with  the  handle  of  the  truck 


A   Lifting  Ratio  of  40  to   1   Enables  Women  and  Boys  to 
Operate  This  Truck 

turned  to  the  side.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  raise 
or  lower  a  load  in  narrow  aisles  or  other  congested 
places.  The  load  is  lowered  to  the  floor  by  a  release 
check  controlled  by  a  pedal  located  on  the  front  of  the 
truck.  Placing  the  check  in  a  vertical  position,  it  is 
pointed  out,  eliminates  the  probability  of  leakage  at  the 
piston  end  or  the  buckling  of  the  plunger.  The  neces- 
sity of  changing  leather  cup  packing  is  also  done  away 
with  as  all  the  parts  are  of  metal. 

This  truck  is  made  in  six  models,  three  having 
wheels  6  in.  in  diameter,  while  those  of  the  other  three 
trucks  are  10  in. 


Automatic  Oscillating  Radial  Grinding  Machine 

For  grinding  radial  thrust  bearings,  large  diameter 
spherical  shapes,  external  and  internal  ball  races  and 
spherical  sockets,  the  Rivett  Lathe  &  Grinder  Co., 
Boston,  has  brought  out  an  automatic  radial  grinding 
machine.  It  can  also  be  used  for  all  classes  of  radial 
grinding  work  and  has  an  adjustable  cross  feed  for 
the  workhead  and  a  fixed  rate  of  travel  for  the  oscil- 
lating head  throughout  the  latter's  stroke  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  general  design  of  this  class  of  ma- 
chinery. It  is  pointed  out  that  with  the  variable  cross 
feed,  which  can  be  procured  through  a  simple  adjust- 
ing collar  and  is  automatically  decreased  as  the  grind- 
ing proceeds,  it  is  possible  for  the  operator  when  start- 
ing work  on  a  bearing  race,  for  example,  to  remove 
the  metal  rapidly  and  take  a  fine  cut  while  finishing. 
Greater  uniformity  in  the  work  is  said  to  be  secured 
as  a  result  of  providing  a  fixed  rate  of  travel  for  the 
oscillating  head  since  the  grinding  wheel  remains  in 
contact  with  each  portion  of  the  finished  surface  for 
the  same  length  of  time. 


Brass  Flux  to  Reduce  Silicates 

In  a  paper  presented  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Metals  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  E.  D.  Froh- 
man,  S.  Obermayer  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  claimed  for  the 
Rillton  brass  cleaner,  a  flux  made  by  that  company,  re- 
duction of  silicates  of  copper  as  wel!  as  oxides  in  the 
process  of  melting  brass.  He  said  that  in  one  case  a 
melt  in  an  open-flame  furnace  contained  considerable 
slag  and  in  this  case  the  addition  of  2  to  3  lb.  of  the 
flux  to  the  charge  enabled  the  furnaceman  to  tap  530 
lb.  of  metal,  though  the  original  charge  of  metal  was 
only  500  lb.  This  he  claimed  resulted  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  non-ferrous  silicates  in  the  slag. 


The  Leather  Belting  Makers'  Association 


Operation  of  the  Leather  Belting 
Exchange  Under  Open-Price  Com- 
petition and  the  Results  Attained 


BY   LOUIS  W.   ARNY* 


THE  Leather  Belting  Exchange  is  a  trade  organiza- 
tion composed  of  37  manufacturers  of  leather  belt- 
ing, and  representing  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
leather  belting  product  of  the  country.  The  efforts  lead- 
ing to  its  organization  began  in  September,  1914,  and 
the  following  months  were  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of 
the  conditions  of  the  trade  and  of  the  methods  which 
were  in  use  by  other  trade  organizations.  For  a  number 
of  years  prior,  the  conditions  in  the  leather  belting  trade 
were  very  bad.  There  were  160  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try competing  for  the  business,  many  of  them  getting 
but  a  very  small  share,  and  most  of  them  very  ignorant 
about  their  own  costs  of  production  or  their  competi- 
tors' selling  prices.  Of  the  latter,  the  only  information 
available  was  that  gathered  by  salesmen  from  buyers 
and,  as  the  buyer  is  always  an  interested  party,  this 
information  was  often  incorrect  and  extremely  unre- 
liable, but  as  there  was  no  other  source  it  formed  a 
basis  for  all  the  quotations  which  were  made. 

The  Basis  af  Operation 

■  The  system  in  use  by  the  Exchange  is  a  composite, 
embodying  the  best  practice  and  the  best  thought  and 
the  experience  of  other  trade  organizations,  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  leather  belting  busi- 
ness, and,  after  an  experience  of  nearly  two  years,  has 
proved  satisfactory.  It  is  founded  on  the  principles 
promulgated  by  Arthur  J.  Eddy  of  Chicago,  and  ex- 
plained and  elaborated  in  his  book,  "The  New  Competi- 
tion." The  fundamental  principle  is  that  of  pub- 
licity, the  supply  of  accurate  information  to  members 
regarding  sales  which  have  been  made.  This  informa- 
tion is  derived  from  the  seller,  and  not  from  the  buyer, 
and  passes  through  a  routine  by  which  it  is  audited, 
classified  and  tabulated,  and  then  goes  to  the  members. 
It  was  believed  at  the  time  of  organization,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  Eddy  theory,  that  when  a  seller  had 
accurate  and  dependable  information  regarding  the 
prices  at  which  similar  goods  actually  had  been  sold, 
his  logical  impulse  would  be  to  demand  for  his  goods 
prices  on  a  parity  with  those  at  which  he  knew  that 
other  houses  had  sold,  or  approximating  thereto.  This 
is  the  same  principle  which  has  worked  successfully  in 
the  grain  and  stock  exchanges.  The  prices  at  which 
belting  has  been  sold  are  open  and  above  board,  and 
the  Exchange  is  therefore  an  "open  price  association." 
In  an  organization  of  this  character  it  is  of  first  im- 
portance to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  members  in 
the  inviolability  of  the  information  which  they  impart 
to  the  Exchange,  by  establishing  safeguards  which  will 
satisfy  them  that  their  business  secrets  will  not  be 
expoBcd. 

Advantage  of   Meetings 

A  very  important  feature  of  trade  association  work 
is  the  meetings,  the  purpo.se  being  to  bring  the  mem- 
bers together  as  frequently,  and  to  get  them  into  as 
close  touch  with  each  other,  as  possible,  so  that  they 
may  really  know  each  other  intimately;  and  this  close 
personal  t<^)uch  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  This  is 
difficult  in  such  an  organization  as  the  Leather  Belting 
Pvxchange  because  the  members  are  located  at  points 
HO  far  distant,  but  an  efl'ort  has  btjen  made  to  accommo- 
date the  meetings  as  far  as  possible  to  the  convenience 
of  the  members.  Annually  there  is  one  meeting  ar- 
ranged for  a  week  end  ut  a  resort,  and  the  members 
with  the  ladies  of  their  families  are  together  three 
days.  Though  this  meeting  is  largely  social,  it  is  the 
most  important  meeting  of  the  year  in  producing  those 
relations  among  the  members  that  take  the  sting  out  of 
competition.  Men  who  spend  three  days  with  each 
other  golfing,  automobiling,  walking,  etc.,  and  the 
members  of  whose  families  develop  friendship  for  each 
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other  look  in  a  different  light  upon  their  competitive 
relations.  All  these  meetings  are  reported  stenograph- 
ically  and  every  member,  whether  present  or  absent, 
is  in  close  touch  with  everything  that  has  been  said  or 
done.  They  are  held  with  open  doors  and  any  member 
is  privileged  to  bring  a  non-member  competitor,  a  buyer 
or  a  friend. 

The   Matter   of   Price   Reporting 

In  the  operation  of  the  Leather  Belting  Exchange 
as  regards  the  price  at  which  its  members  sell  their 
goods  there  is  no  compulsion,  coercion  or  restriction, 
or  even  influence,  implied,  expressed,  understood  or 
intended,  and  every  member  is  absolutely  free  to  make 
any  classes  or  grades  of  goods  that  may  seem  best  to 
please  his  trade  and  to  sell  them  to  any  buyer  any- 
where at  any  prices  and  terms  that  may  seem  suitable 
to  him.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Exchange  does 
not  concern  itself  in  any  manner  about  prices  to  be 
made  or  quoted  in  the  future  and  it  makes  no  effort 
to  control  or  influence  prices,  but  concentrates  its  work 
on  reporting  prices  which  have  been  made  on  trans- 
actions which  are  completed,  trusting  entirely  that  the 
price  question  shall  adjust  itself  through  the  logical 
results  of  the  information  concerning  what  has  been 
done. 

The  only  requirement  of  the  Exchange  is  that,  after 
the  sale  has  been  made,  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  invoice 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  office.  At  the  meetings  there 
is  no  discussion  whatever  of  price,  and  lately  there  has 
been  very  little  private  discussion  among  the  members, 
principally  because  they  have  all  the  data  regarding 
prices,  and  there  is  little  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  but 
any  information  that  any  member  at  any  time  may 
want  about  prices  or  quotations  which  have  been  made 
by  member  houses  can  always  be  had  for  the  asking. 
When  a  salesman  reports  some  fabulously  low  price 
from  a  buyer  as  having  been  quoted  by  a  competitor  the 
inquiry  sometimes  is  made  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement,  but  usually  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
its  falsity.  Buyers  are  not  so  active  in  their  efforts 
to  break  down  prices  by  reporting  fictitious  quotations 
as  they  once  were.  Further,  the  price  question  is 
looked  upon  as  having  been  settled  in  the  automatic 
control  exercised  by  publicity.  In  view  of  the  high 
prices  of  material,  prices  for  the  product  are  not  re- 
garded as  being  satisfactory,  but,  considering  all  the 
factors  of  the  case,  they  are  probably  as  nearly  satis- 
factory as  reasonably  can  be  expected. 

Daily  Charts  to  Members 

In  actual  working,  every  member  sends  to  the  secre- 
tary every  day  a  carbon  copy  of  every  sale  of  leather 
belting  that  he  has  made  that  day,  this  carbon  copy 
being  identical  with  the  sales  invoice,  giving  the  name 
and  address  of  the  buyer,  a  description  of  the  goods 
sold,  the  quantity,  price,  discounts,  terms  and  weights, 
omitting  only  the  name  of  the  seller,  but  substituting 
for  it  a  number,  by  which  it  is  identified.  The  Ex- 
change then  assorts  these  invoices  and  calculates  from 
the  data  thereon  the  weight  per  square  foot  in  ounces 
and  the  price  per  pound  realized,  and  all  these,  except- 
ing only  the  name  and  address  of  the  buyer  and  the 
name  of  the  seller,  are  reported  on  a  chart  which  goes 
to  every  member  every  day.  These  sales  cover  the 
entire  country  and  some  little  delay  in  the  receipt  of 
the  invoices  at  the  office  is  unavoidable,  but  this  work 
is  now  so  managed  that  the  charts  are  just  ten  days 
behind  the  actual  sales,  so  that  the  members  are  in 
possession  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  of  a 
full  report  of  all  the  sales  which  were  made  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month.  The  only  exception  is  that  the 
Exchange  limits  its  publication  on  these  charts  to  such 
items  as  amount  to  more  than  $60,  because  there  is 
a  va.st  volume  of  these  small  sales  which  are  unim- 
Q9.8 
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portant  competitively,  and  their  omission  reduces  the 
work  of  the  Exchange  and  concentrates  upon  the  charts 
only  those  items  of  most  interest. 

The  leather  belting  product  is  divided  into  four 
grades  or  qualities,  and  on  these  charts  each  one  of 
these  grades  is  reported  separately,  and  all  the  items 
of  a  similar  grade  are  grouped  under  one  heading.  In 
addition  to  these  reports  of  sales,  the  chart  each  day 
gives  a  summary,  which  supplies  the  following  in- 
jformation : 

1.  The  total  sales  of  that  day,  including  iii\.)i<.es  of  all 
amounts. 

2.  The  total  sales  for  the  month  to  that  day,  inclusive. 

3.  The  total  sales  to  the  same  date,  inclusive,  of  the 
previous  month. 

4.  The  average  price  per  pound  realized  in  all  sales  for 
each  of  the  four  grades  mentioned. 

5.  Total  average  price  per  pound  received  for  all  classes 
of  belting. 

The  country  is  divided  into  geographical  districts, 
each  of  which  embraces  a  number  of  States,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  goods  in  these  districts  is  indicated 
so  that,  though  the  members  do  not  know  the  buyer  or 
his  address,  they  know  that  certain  volumes  of  goods 
have  gone  into  New  England  or  the  Middle  West,  and 
the  trend  of  demand  in  these  various  geographical  dis- 
tricts may  be  watched.  Incidentally,  the  routine  of 
the  Exchange  also  supplies  an  additional  audit  on  these 
invoices  and  it  discovers  many  errors,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  importance,  which  might  otherwise  re- 
main uncorrected. 

A    Monthly    Report    to   Members 

•  In  addition  to  the  charts  which  go  out  every  day, 
AS  described,  the  entire  business  for  each  month  is  tabu- 
lated and  summarized  in  a  monthly  report,  which  is 
issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  sales  of  the  last 
day  of  the  month  are  reported.  These  reports  are 
made  up  separately  for  each  individual  member  and 
they  give  the  following  information: 

1.  Total  business  done  by  all  members  of  the  exchange, 
and  as  compared  with  the  total  business  of  the  previous 
month  and  of  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year, 
with  the  variations  expre.ssed  in  percentage. 

2.  The  total  business  of  the  individual  member  addressed, 
and  as  compared  with  his  total  business  of  the  previous 
month,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year, 
with  the  variations  exi^re.ssed  In  percentage. 

3.  His  proportion  In  percentage  of  the  total  business  done 
by  all  the  members,  with  a  comparison  of  his  similar  propor- 
tion for  the  previous  month  and  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  previous  year. 

4.  The  maximum  average  price  obtained  by  any  one  mem- 
ber on  each  of  the  four  grades  of  belting  mentioned. 

5.  The  minimum  average  price  obtained  by  any  one  niein- 
ber  on  each  of  the  four  grades  of  belting  mentioned. 

6.  The  average  price  obtained  l)y  all  members  on  each  one 
•of  the  four  grades  named. 

7.  The  average  iirice  obtained  by  the  Individual  member 
lo  whom  the  report  Is  sent,  and  as  compared  with  the  average 
price  obtained  by  him  during  the  previous  montn  and  during 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year,  with  variations 
•xpressed  in  percentage. 

8.  The  average  price  ulHalned  Ijy  all  members  for  all 
classes  or  grades  of  belting,  and  as  compared  with  the 
previous  month  and  the  corresponding  montn  of  the  previous 
year,  with  the  variations  expressed  in  percentage. 

The  monthly  report  also  gives  the  average  total 
sales  per  working  day  for  the  month  and  the  total  sales 
in  each  one  of  the  nine  geographical  districts  men- 
tioned, and  also  gives  the  figures  of  the  previous  month 
and  all  other  months  for  two  years,  so  that  the  trend 
of  volume  of  sales  in  each  one  of  these  districts  is 
apparent. 

What  Results  Have  Been  Attained 

The  information  of  the  charts  has  been  of  much 
value  in  stimulating  the  sales  departments  to  larger 
sales  at  good  prices.  It  is  a  ready  answer  to  the  sales- 
man who  always  complains  that  his  prices  are  not 
right.  It  is  also  a  check  on  the  factory  in  the  main- 
tenance of  goods  to  standards  of  weight,  as  any  varia- 
tion is  quickly  shown  in  the  price  per  pound  and,  as  a 
result,  there  has  been  a  better  standardization  of 
weights,  leading  to  closer  uniformity  in  product.  With- 
out any  agreement  or  understanding  about  prices,  the 
possession  of  accurate  information  regarding  the  prices 
at  which  sales  have  been  made  by  competitors  has  led 


to  a  material  reduction  in  the  spread  of  the  variation 
in  prices,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  differences 
in  the  merit  of  the  goods  offered,  and  of  the  different 
methods  and  qualities  of  salesmanship  employed,  and 
of  other  conditions  which  enter  into  the  problem  of 
price,  it  fairly  can  be  said  that  the  system  has  accom- 
plished results  that  may  be  considered  as  being  highly 
satisfactory. 

There  have  been  at  work,  too,  other  forces  besides 
those  of  information  and  possible  emulation  in  the  at- 
tainment of  better  prices,  for  the  Exchange  has  con- 
stantly urged  upon  its  members  a  betterment  in  the 
ethics  of  business.  As  a  result  of  the  higher  ideals 
which  it  has  tried  to  inculcate,  there  are  to-day  a  num- 
ber of  houses  who  are  selling  their  goods  at  fixed  uni- 
form prices  for  the  same  grades  to  the  same  class  of 
customers  everywhere,  which  has  done  much  to  unify 
prices.  Formerly  every  price  was  the  result  of  a 
haggle  between  the  salesman  and  the  buyer,  but  now, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  more  important  concerns  make 
prices  that  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  salesman  to 
change  or  alter,  and  there  are  no  special  prices  or 
considerations  to  be  had.  Further,  the  Exchange  has 
labored  toward  the  production  of  a  more  uniform  high 
quality  of  goods,  discouraging  in  every  way  any  at- 
tempt at  substitution,  or  of  cheapening  of  qualities, 
and  this  in  turn  also  has  had  its  effect  in  unifying 
prices. 

Standard  Contract  Form  and  Cost  Accounting 

The  Exchange  has  adopted  and  put  into  practice 
a  standard  contract  form,  which  is  now  being  used  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  houses  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. This  form  reduces  the  length  of  time  of  the 
contract,  obligates  the  buyer  to  take  a  specified  quan- 
tity of  goods  within  that  time  and  limits  the  obligation 
of  the  seller  to  a  stated  amount,  all  of  which  are  dis- 
tinct improvements  over  the  old  form  of  contract 
agreement  previously  in  force. 

Another  activity  of  the  Exchange  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  a  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting. 
This  has  been  a  work  of  much  labor,  because  of  the 
variation  in  the  methods  of  the  various  members,  but 
it  has  been  accomplished  and  the  Exchange's  ac- 
countants are  now  at  work  installing  this  uniform  sys- 
tem in  the  houses  of  the  various  members.  The  accept- 
ance of  this  system  is  purely  voluntary  and  there  is  no 
intention  to  make  any  use  of  it  in  any  effort  to  control 
prices,  but  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  when  it  is  in 
full  operation  many  members  will  learn  that  their  pro- 
duction costs  are  quite  different  in  some  particulars 
from  what  they  thought  them,  and  it  must  have  an  in- 
direct effect  on  the  prices  which,  in  the  future,  they  may 
be  willing  to  quote.  It  also  must  lead  to  the  exposure 
of  wasteful  and  inefficient  methods  and  to  the  discovery 
and  employment  of  better  processes  and  to  a  better 
standardization  of  product.  Members  of  the  Exchange 
discuss  with  each  other  very  freely  their  production 
problems,  and  welcome  each  other  to  an  inspection  of 
their  plants,  and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  factory  accounting  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  discuss  with  each  other  these  problems  in 
terms  which  readily  may  be  understood. 

Scientific  Research  Undertaken 

Another  most  important  work  which  the  Exchange 
has  undertaken  has  been  that  of  a  scientific  reseai-ch 
into  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  its  material,  look- 
ing toward  a  betterment  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and  the  production  of  a  leather  belt  of  greater  effi- 
ciency, and  possibly  at  a  lower  cost,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  real  data  on  the  subject  of  belt  engineering. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  information  on  this  subject, 
due  to  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  work  has 
been  done  upon  it,  and  this  little  has  been  done  by 
those  who  were  not  well  informed  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  material  of  which  belting  is  made.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Exchange  to  develop  a  standard  belt 
of  the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy,  and  to  then 
formulate  and  classify  the  scientific  principles  under 
which  this  standard  belt  may  be  most  successfully 
operated.  This  is  a  large  work,  involving  much  ex- 
penditure, but  the  Exchange  has  undertaken  it  with 
the  pui-pose  of  placing  the  business  on  a  higher  plane 
thai]  it  has  ever  occupied. 


Investigation  of  an  Acid  Open-Hearth  Heat* 


Uniformity  for  Shell  Steel  Demon- 
strated for  British  Government — Ingot 
Mold  Large  End  Up  with  a  Hot  Top 

BY   T.   D.    MORGANS  AND  F.   ROGERS 


THE  work  described  in  the  present  paper  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  special  request  of  Colonel  Stans- 
feld,  C.B.,  deputy  director-general  of  munitions 
inspection,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  general 
quality  and  uniformity  of  the  acid  open-hearth  steel 
made  at  the  Blaenavon  Co.'s  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  high  explosive  shells. 

The  plan  of  the  investigation  consisted  in  making 
the  following  analyses  and  tests  from  pit  samples  and 
from  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  billet  from  one  of  the 
40-ton  acid  open-hearth  furnaces: 

Analyses    of   pit    samples    taken    immediately    before    casting 

.each  ingot  (Table  1). 
Analyses  of  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  billet  from  each  ingot 

(Table  2). 
Tensile    test    from    the    top,    middle,    and    bottom    billet    from 

each  ingot   (Table  3). 
Brinell  test  from  the  same   (Table  3). 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  same. 

[The  results  of  the  tests  are  plotted  in  a  diagram 
and  a  representative  selection  of  photomicrographs  are 
reproduced  in  the  original  paper.] 

Experimental  Heat 

The  following  are  the  general  particulars  of  the 
heat  investigated: 

Composition  of  the  Charge 

Tons 

Pig  iron    19 

Heavy  scrap    21 

Shell  steel  turnings 3 

Ferromanganese 0 

Ferrosilicon  (50  per  cent  silicon) 0 

Iron  ore 2 

Limestone,  about   0 


Cwts. 
1 

8 

0 
11 

2 

0 
14 


17 


Qrs. 
0 

0 
0 
3 
I 
0 
0 

0 


Min. 
•')0  a.m. 

0  a.m. 
15  a.m. 

0  a.m. 
10  p.m. 


Total    . 46 

Hr. 

Commenced  charging    12 

Finished  charging   6 

Charge  melted 10 

Charge  boiling    11 

Tapped    2 

Total  time  taken  for  charge,  13  hr.  20  min.  The  ferroman- 
ganese and  ferrosilicon  were  jput  into  the  bath  ;  none  into  the 
ladle. 

Analysis  of  slag  taken  at  the  end  of  the  process  after  the 

addition   of  the  alloys: 

Per  Cent 

Silica    (SiOj)    • 55.67 

Alumina     (AUOa) 4.11 

Oxide  of  iron   (FeO) 17.63 

Lime    (CaO)    10.04 

Manganese  oxide    (MnO) 13.02 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  (S  and  I') Trace.** 

Majmesla    (MgO) 0.82 

Color  of  8lag.  bottle-green. 

Size  of   mold 18'/^  in.  by  16 Va  in.  (top) 

Size   of  mold. 16 '/a  in.  by  14       in.  (bottom) 

Top  of  mold  brick  lined  to  the  depth  of  11  In. 
Total  length  of  Ingot,  5  ft.  6  In.    (including  head).     Ingots 
teemed  In  pairs.     Approximate  weight  of  Ingot,  40  cwt.     The 
time  taken  to  teem  the  whole  cast  was  25  min. 

Slag  was  taken  for  analysis  after  the  addition  of  the  alloy 
and  after  teeming  metal  Into  ladle.  The  bath  was  caught 
coming  down    fno  pigging  back). 

Ctrt-  not   >iHc(l  ;ifl<-r  carbon   In  bath  reached   0.70  per  cent. 

Analyses  of  Pit  Samples 

These  figures  will  be  readily  appreciated  upon  refer- 
ance  to  the  mean,  maximum,  minimum  and  range  of 
variation  shown  at  the  foot  of  Table  1.  Practically 
the  irregularities  in  carbon,  phosphorus  and  silicon  are 
negligible.  The  variations  of  sulphur  and  manganese 
are  more  noticeable,  but  on  reference  to  the  table,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  fairly  general 


fall  of  sulphur  and  manganese  during  the  teeming  of 
the  ingots,  a  period  of  about  20  min.  The  fall  of  sul- 
phur (0.009  per  cent)  is  much  lower,  however,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fall  of  manganese  (0.11  per  cent)  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  removal  of  manganese  sulphide 
were  the  sole  action. 

These,  therefore,  give  very  strong  evidence  that 
the  fall  in  manganese  is  mainly  due  to  the  continu- 
ance of  its  deoxidizing  action.  The  drop  in  sulphur  and 
manganese  in  the  ladle  has  occasionally  been  found  by 
other  observers. 

Top,  Middle,  and  Bottom  Billet  of  each  Ingot 

The  primary  feature  of  the  analyses  of  the  top,  mid- 
dle and  bottom  of  each  ingot  is  their  regularity.  The 
variation  of  the  sulphur  no  longer  follows  a  definite 


Table  1 — Analyses  of  Pit  Samples 

Phos-  Man- 

Carbon,    phorus.    Sulphur,    ganese.   Silicon, 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


Ingot 

1 0.506 

2 0.512 

3 0.497 

4 0.508 

5 0.491 

6 0.521 

7 0.513 

8 0.500 

9 0.526 

10 0.517 

U 0.509 

12 0.496 

13 0.499 

14 0.526 

15 0.513 

16 0.541 

17 0.526 

18 0.519 

19 0.551 

20 0.507 

21 0.512 

22 0.519 

Maximum 0.551 

Minimum     0.491 

Range     0.060 

Mean    0.5i4 


fall.  This  is  possibly  because  the  ingot  is  drawn  from 
a  considerable  part  of  the  ladle,  while  naturally  the  pit 
sample  can  only  represent  a  small  fraction  near  to  the 
nozzle  at  the  moment  of  taking  it.  The  agitation  in 
the  ladle  during  teeming  the  ingot  would  possibly  be 
sufficient  to  mask  the  tendency  evidenced  only  in  the 
pit  samples  to  removal  of  MnS. 

Manganese  in  each  case  appears  definitely  to  falL 
The  removal  of  manganese  in  the  ladle  may  be  taken 
as  distinctly  established  throughout  the  present  experi- 
ments and  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  continuance  of  its 
deoxidizing  action.  In  the  bottom  bars  silicon  also  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen,  but  we  consider  that  an  explana- 
tion founded  upon  this  result  might  be  rather  hazard- 
ous. The  mean  results  are  assembled  in  the  following 
table : 


0.043 

0.062 

0.840 

0.172 

0.044 

0.063 

0.875 

0.178 

0.043 

0.060 

0.820 

0.175 

0.043 

0.063 

0.785 

0.169 

0.042 

0.057 

0.830 

0.168 

0.043 

0.060 

0.845 

0.178 

0.039 

0.059 

0.785 

0.180 

0.042 

0.059 

0.790 

0.182 

0.040 

0.061 

0.840 

0.178 

0.041 

0.061 

0.840 

0.179 

0.042 

0.061 

0.790 

0.174 

0.040 

0.056 

0.795 

0.180 

0.040 

■0.057 

0.765 

0.174 

0.042 

0.060 

0.810 

0.174 

0.042 

0.057 

0.810 

0.174 

0.042 

0.062 

0.840 

0.174 

0.041 

0.060 

0.805 

0.168 

0.044 

0.060 

0.795 

0.16» 

0.044 

0,055 

0.795 

0.176 

0.043 

0.055 

0.805 

0.176 

0.042 

0.054 

0.765 

0.169 

0.044 

0.054 

0.785 

0.171 

0.044 

0.063 

0.875 

0.182 

0.039 

0.054 

0.765 

0.168 

0.005 

O.Oua 

O.iiO 

0.014 

0.042 

0.059 

0.810 

0.175 

Phos- 

Sul- 

Man- 

Carbon. 

phorus, 

phur, 

ganese, 

Silicon. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Mean, 

top  bars 

.  .  .0.54  2 

0.045 

0.058 

0.840 

0.177 

Mean, 

middle  bars.  . 

.  .  .0.524 

0.043 

0.055 

0.831 

0.17$ 

Mean, 

bottom  bars.  . 

.  .  .0.519 

0.039 

0.051 

0.829 

0.16T 

Range 

1  f)f  means.  .  .  . 

.  .  .0.023 

0.006 

0.007 

0.011 

o.oia 

Mean 

of  means 

.  .  .0.528 

0.042 

0.055 

0.833 

0.172 

Pit     H!l 

mple  means.  .. 

.  .  .0.514 

0.042 

0.057 

0.810 

0.175 

•From   a   juiper   preuented   at   the   annual    meeting   f)f   the 
Iron  and  Steel   Institute.  IjOndon.  Sept,   ^0 


This  shows  distinctly  the  usual  slightly  higher  per- 
centages of  elements  found  in  the    upper  ends  of  ingots. 

The  comparison  between  the  means  of  pit  samples 
and  of  bar  samples  shows  fair  consistency  in  view  of 
the  much  superior  nature  of  the  general  sample  con- 
stituted by  the  means  from  the  bars,  as  compared  with 
the  mean  pit  sample. 

It  should  be  noted,  as  a  rough  generalization  upon 
the  whole  of  the  analyses,  that  the  range  of  variation 
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Table  2 — Anulyses  of  4-/»i.  Billets- 
Billet  No.    1 

Maximum    0.563  O.048 

Minimum 0.525  0.043 

Range     0.038  0.005 

Mean     0.542  0.045 

Finished  Middle  Bars — 

Maximum    0.541  0.045 

Minimum     0.509  0.039 

Range     0.032  0.006 

Mean 0.524         0.043 

Finished  Bottom   Bars- 
Maximum    0.536  0.042 

Minimum 0.507  0.037 

Range     0.029  0.005 

Mean    0.519  0.039 


-Finished  Top  Bars- 


«.059 

v».875 

0.182 

0.055 

0.785 

0.175 

0.004 

0.090 

0.007 

0.058 

0.840 

0.177 

Bar  No. 

4 

0.058 

0.845 

0.17:. 

0.052 

0.775 

0.171 

0.006 

0.070 

0.004 

0.055 

0.831 

0.173 

-Bar  iNo. 

1 

0.054 

0.865 

0.173 

0.047 

0.780 

0.160 

0.007 

0.085 

0.013 

O.Oal 

0.829 

0.167 

in  each  element  is  of  the  order  of  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  of  the  element  present  (that  is,  5  per  cent  each 
way  from  the  mean  value),  with  the  exception  of  silicon 
in  the  top  and  middle  bars,  which  is  less  than  this  pro- 
portion, and  carbon  in  all  the  bars,  which  varies  only 
about  3  per  cent  up  and  down  from  the  mean.  The 
authors  point  out  that  this  degree  of  variation  corn- 


Table  3 — Tensile  and  Brinell  Hardness  Tests  on  i-In.  Billets. 
Billet  Position  1    (Bottom) 

Brinell 
Test  on 
Yield  Maximum        Elonga-  3000  Kilos. 

Stress,  Tons     Stress,  Tons  tion.      Hardness 

per  Sq.  In.        per  Sq.  In.      Per  Cent     Number 

Average    23.15  46.82  21.94  208 

Maximum  .  .  .  24.4  48.08  23.5  212 

Minimum 22.4  46.2  20.5  201 

Range    2.0  1.88  3.0  11 

Billet  Position  4  (.Middle). 

Average    Za.k)!                47.12                21.5  210 

Maximum  .  .  .            24.2                  47.88                24.0  217 

Minimum 22.0                   46.0                   18.5  207 

Range    2.2                      1.88                   5.5  10 

Billet  Position  7    (Top). 

Average- 23.49  47.5                  21.7  210' 

Maximum  . .  .           24.6  48.6                  23.0  217 

Minimum 22.4  46.48                 20.5  207 

Range    2.2  2.12                  2.5  10 

Average  yield  stress  of  whole  cast,  23.21  tons  per  sq.  in. 
Average  maximum  of  whole  cast,  47.15  tons  per  sq.  in. 
Average  elongation  of  whole  cast,  21.71  per  cent. 
Average  Brinell  hardness  number,  209.0. 

Ingots  3  and  4. — Electric  power  failed  at  roughing  of 
Ingot  3.  and  bottom  billet  of  Ingot  4  too  cold  to  fini.sh.  Hence 
the  omission  of  these  tensile  and  hardness  tests. 


pares  favorably  with  tests  upon  single  casts  which 
within  their  experience  have  been  obtained  in  works 
practice  and  is  closer  than  is  u.sually  obtained  upon 
successive  similar  casts. 

Tensile,  Hardness  and  Forged  Shell  Tests 

The  tensile  and  hardness  tests,  in  view  of  their 
practically  featureless  uniformity,  call  for  very  little 
comment.  It  is  seen  that  the  tests  are  well  up  to  stand- 
ards for  this  class  of  steel  without  further  heat  treat- 
ment after  rolling  to  4-in.  square  billets. 

It  has  been  possible  to  add  some  results  of  tests 
taken  from  the  walls  of  the  shell  which  were  forged 
from  this  cast.  Table  4. 

It  is  seen  that  these  results  are  well  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  specifications  for  steel  of  this  class;  and 
they  show  the  maintenance  of  that  regularity  in  quality 
which  was  indicated  in  the  more  exhaustive  tests  upon 
the  semi-finished  steel  already  discussed. 


Table  4 — Tensile  Tests  on  4.5-i»t. 
Elastic  Limit,  Maximum  Stress, 

Tons  Per  Sq.  In.  Tons  Per  Sq.  In. 

Over  19  48.1 

Over  19  47.6 


Shell  Forgings 

Elongation, 

In  2  In.  Per  Cent 

21.6 

21.6 


The  illustration  shows  a  photograph  of  a  section  of 
an  ingot  from  another  cast,  A20,  the  particulars  of 
the  manufacture  of  which  are  practically  identical  with 
those  of  the  experimental  cast,  all  the  ingots  of  which 
were  rolled  into  billets.  This  ingot  was  teemed  in  '2V> 
min.  Its  weight  was  1  ton  18  cwt.  0  qr.  18  lb.;  and  the 
weight  of  top  discard  was  4  cwt.  2  qr.  20  lb.,  which  is 
12.26  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  ingot.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  chemical  analysis  of  this  ingot: 

Carbon  Silicon  Sulphur        Phosphorus    Manganese 

Percent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

0.44  0.164  0.050  0.045  0.820 

The  tensile  test  from  the  same  cast  rolled  to  4-in. 
billets  was: 


The  pipe  was  very  satisfactorily  located  in  the  head 
and  its  form  indicated  no  tendency  to  secondary  pipe. 

Microstructure  of  the  Steel 

Photomicrographs  were  taken  under  comparative 
conditions  from  17  of  the  billets  at  random.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  field  photographed  was  in  every  case  ap- 
proximately upon  the  continuation  of  the  axis  of  the 
tensile  test  piece  and  near  one  corner  of  the  section  of 
the  billet,  about  V2  in.  from  each  of  the  two  neighboring 
sides.     The  magnification  was  50  diameters. 

The  structure  consists  of  a  ferrite  network,  which  is 
partially  discontinuous  in  places,  whose  meshes  are 
filled  with  generally  lamellar  pearlite.  Toward  the 
edges  of  the  billet  the  network  size  is  smaller,  and 
toward  the  center  larger  than  at  the  field  adopted  as 
standard  for  the   photomicrographs.     In   many   places 


Section  of  An  Acid  Open-Hearth  Steel  Ingot  Cast  at  the  Plant 

of    the    Blaenavon    Co.    for    Making    High    Explosive    Shells. 

The  effect  of  the  hot  top  and  casting  large  end  up  is  revealed 

by  the  extent  of  the  p.pe 

there  are  isolated  large  meshes,  or  local  discontinuities 
of  the  network  according  to  the  point  of  view.  Through- 
out the  general  microscopic  examination  of  all  the 
pieces,  no  features  were  encountered  which  could  be 
classed  as  defects  in  a  steel  of  this  class. 

The  variations  of  structure  which  were  found  were 
such  as  ordinarily  occur  in  good  steel  of  this  class. 
Such  variations,  including  local  differences  of  network 
size,  were  not  in  any  instance  of  a  nature  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  steel  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  "was  intended. 


Elastic  Limit. 

Ton.s  I'er  Sq.  In 

21.9 


Maximum  Stress, 
Tf)ns  Per  Sq.  In. 
43.4 


Elongation 
in  2  In.  Per  Cent 


It  is  announced  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  that  a  new  com- 
pany for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  will  be  organized 
there,  of  which  A.  P.  Phillips,  for  a  long  time  associated 
with  the  Curtiss  plant  in  Buffalo,  will  be  general  man- 
ager. A  plant  will  be  established,  but  for  the  present 
this  will  be  devoted  only  to  the  manufacture  of  airplane 
parts. 
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CASTING  BEARINGS 


Molding     Practice — Segregation    in     High-Lead 
Alloys — Sand  versus  Metal  Molds 

FOUNDRY  problems  in  the  use  of  both  sand  and 
metal  molds  for  casting  bearings  of  nonferrous 
alloys  were  discussed  by  R.  R.  Clarke,  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West,  Pittsburgh,  in  a  paper  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Metals, 
Boston,  Sept.  26.  He  explained  some  methods  of  avoid- 
ing difficulties  commonly  experienced  in  molding  each 
of  three  groups  of  metals;  those  containing  less  than 
10  per  cent  lead,  those  containing  betvi^een  10  and  15 
per  cent  lead,  and  those  containing  betv^^een  15  and  50 
per  cent  lead.     An  abstract  of  his  paper  follov^rs: 

Low-lead  alloys,  if  the  phosphorus  and  the  ratio  of 
tin  to  copper  are  held  to  safe  limits,  offer  no  great  diffi- 
culty. The  80-10-10  alloy  with  V2  to  1  per  cent  phos- 
phorus is  easily  handled.  It  works  best  on  second 
melting,  though  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by 
combining  and  pouring  direct.  We  have  found  that 
adding  the  tin  and  lead  in  combination  to  the  copper 
bath  together  with  vigorous  stirring  improves  the 
product. 

In  making  the  mold,  the  sand  should  be  of  good  body 
and  rather  dry.  Also,  it  should  be  tamped  until  hard, 
as  this  causes  the  metal  to  freeze  rapidly.  Facing  the 
molds  well  with  plumbago  has  the  same  effect  and  also 
makes  for  a  smoother  casting.  The  mold  when  of  suffi- 
cient depth  should  be  gated  at  or  near  the  bottom  and 
the  metal  should  be  poured  at  a  low  temperature,  as  hot 
metal  favors  lead  segregation.  Also,  the  tastings 
should  be  left  in  the  sand  until  cooled  below  the  freez- 
ing point  of  lead.  A  horizontal  molding  position  with 
the  journal  core  in  the  drag  is  preferred,  although  mold- 
ing castings  such  as  crown  brasses  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion or  "on  end"  is  sometimes  countenanced.  It  is  a 
method  we  have  tried  and  discarded. 

Products  of  medium  lead  content  require  the  same 
measures.  Phosphorus  should  be  kept  to  a  mere  trace, 
melting  and  pouring  should  be  done  from  medium  sized 
rather  than  large  crucibles  and  stirring  should  be  vigor- 
ous and  from  the  bottom  up. 

Practice  with  high-lead  alloys  varies  only  in  a  few 
details  from  that  of  low-lead  alloys.  The  inclusion  of 
phosphorus  is  prohibitive,  the  use  of  low-grade  material 
is  more  markedly  detrimental,  and  the  constant  building 
up  of  scrap  with  new  material  is  more  imperative. 
Cope  shrinkage  also  is  more  pi'onounced  and  calls  for 
higher  and  more  powerful  pressure  gates. 

Castings  of  high-lead  content  should  be  shaken  out 
cherry-red  rather  than  left  in  the  sand  until  cold,  as 
this  prevents  excessive  segregation.  It  is  found  that 
the  metal  casts  as  well  using  the  direct  method  as  by 
first  pigging  and  then  casting.  When  working  new 
metal  with  scrap  a  good  method  is  to  first  reduce  the 
copper  and  then  add  the  scrap,  followed  by  the  lead. 
High-lead  alloys  should  not  be  subject  to  air  and  oil 
methods,  at  least  not  in  the  type  of  furnace  we  operate. 
Also  it  appears  that  the  electric  furnace  is  satisfactory. 
Regardless  of  practice,  absolute  exemption  from  segre- 
gation in  high-lead  alloys  has  not  been  our  experience. 

Metal  and  Sand  Moldn  Compared 

The  chill-molding  idea  applies  chiefly  to  the  trowii 
brass  variety  of  work  embodying  heavy  duplicate  cast- 
ings. Locomotive  driving-box  .shells  are  an  example. 
They  run  from  50  to  200  lb.  and  represent  almost  ex- 
clu.sively  our  experience  in  chill-molding  bearing  metals 
of  copper  base.  With  metals  of  low  or  conservative 
lead  content  we  have  not  had  much  success.  With 
higher  percentages  fairly  satisfactory  ca.stings  are  pos- 
sible, though  we  do  not  concede  these  castings  to  equal 
the  sand-molded  ones.  They  have  a  tendency  to  blow 
holes,  shrinkage,  and  a  most  unsightly  appearance. 
This  latter  condition  ariscH  from  the  leacl  sweating  out 
and  adhering  in  globules  to  the  walls,  these  globules 
being  broken  off  when  the  casting  is  removed  from  the 
mold.     We  also  believe  that  the  sand-molded  castings 


properly  made  are  as  free  from  metal-included  sar.d  as 
those  molded  by  the  chill  method. 

W.  H.  Wood  12  years  ago  developed  an  iron-chill 
mold  which  is  still  being  used  in  the  Altoona  brass 
foundry  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  and  which 
apparently  promotes  homogeneousness  by  preventing 
too  rapid  freezing.  However,  we  doubt  that  it  is  more 
economical  than  the  molding  machine.  Also,  the  work 
of  using  it  is  not  congenial.  With  five  chill  molds  to 
work  with,  I  would  rather  make  20  sand  castings  than 
15  chill  ones. 

Copper  Miners  Agree  to  Arbitrate 

Washington,  Oct.  16. — The  following  telegram  has 
been  received  from  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  to  investigate  the  labor  situation  in  the  moun- 
tain region  and  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

"The  President's  labor  commission,  sent  to  the  south- 
west and  the  mountain  region,  has  concluded  the  hear- 
ing of  the  side  of  the  striking  miners  in  the  Globe  Miami 
copper  district  of  Arizona.  The  commission  was  grati- 
fied to  hear  that  the  State  leader  of  the  strikers  and 
President  Moyer  of  the  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  have  unreservedly  placed  the 
adjustment  of  the  Arizona  labor  difficulties  into  the 
hands  of  the  commission  with  an  unconditioned  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  any  decision  the  commission  may  make 
for  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  labor  relations  in 
Arizona  at  least  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

"The  commission  is  now  hearing  the  side  of  the 
operators  and  when  that  side  is  concluded  and  the 
views  of  other  parties  interested  in  the  commission's 
inquiry  are  submitted  the  commission  will  begin  the 
task  of  formulating  a  plan  of  settlement  through  the 
co-operation  of  all  interested  parties,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  satisfy  all  sides  and  thus  give  the  nation  the  cop- 
per it  needs  under  just  conditions  of  employment. 

"The  striking  unions  concluded  the  presentation  of 
their  case  to  the  commission  by  making  an  unqualified 
offer  to  go  back  to  work  immediately  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  the  operators  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion by  the  commission,  and  to  continue  at  work  pending 
the  arbitration.  The  strikers  expressly  stated  that  they 
were  eager  to  do  away  with  any  delay  which  would  in 
the  least  hold  up  the  normal  production  of  copper  for 
the  use  of  the  nation." 

The  commission  is  composed  of  the  following: 
William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Col.  J.  L. 
Spangler  of  Pennsylvania,  Verner  Z.  Reed  of  Colorado, 
John  H.  Walker  of  Illinois  and  E.  P.  Marsh  of  Wash- 
ington. Felix  Frankfurter  of  New  York  is  acting  as 
secretary  of  the  commission. 


Equipment  for  Tennessee  Company's  New  Plant 

A  large  order  for  the  complete  electrical  equipment 
for  the  new  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Co.  at  Fairfield,  Ala.,  has  been  placed  with  the 
General  Electric  Co.  This  includes  one  type  1-88,  4000 
hp.,  82  r.p.m.,  6600  volt,  mill  type  motor  with  fly  wheel 
for  driving  the  110  x  36  in.  plate  mill;  one  type  1-88, 
2500  hp.,  82  r.p.m.,  6600  volt,  mill  type  motor  for  driv- 
ing a  28-in.  roughing  mill;  one  type  1-50,  3000  hp.,  155- 
130  r.p.m.,  6600  volt,  mill  type  motor  with  speed  regu- 
lating set  for  driving  24  and  26-in.  finishing  mills;  one 
motor  set  consisting  of  two  type  MCF-22,  2800  hp.,  55 
r.p.m.,  900  volt,  motors  forming  a  5600  hp.  unit,  with 
flywheel  set  consisting  of  three  MCF-16  2000  kw.,  360 
r.p.m.,  generators  driven  by  one  type  1-20,  4000  hp.,  360 
r.p.m.,  6600  volt  induction  motor  with  100,000-lb.  fly 
wheel,  for  driving  the  44-in.  blooming  mill.  The  order 
also  includes  all  the  accessories,  switchboard  and  con- 
trol equipment. 


Atlantic  furnace  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  has  resumed  blast  after  being  re- 
lined  and  some  new  equipment  added.  The  capacity 
of  the  furnace  will  now  be  about  400  tons  per  day. 
Hannah  furnace  of  the  company  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
will  likely  be  blown  out  in  a  short  time  for  relining  and 
general  repairs. 
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TROUBLES  RECLAIMING  BRASS 


Fluxes  and  Design  of  Furnace  Were  Obstacles 
to  Remelting  Scrap 

Troubles  incident  to  the  installation  and  operation 
of  a  reclamation  plant  to  reclaim  non-ferrous  metal 
scrap  were  described  by  W.  H.  Parry,  National  Meter 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  a  paper  presented  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Metals  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Boston.  The  ingots  obtained  from  this  scrap,  he 
explained,  were  used  in  the  making  of  red-brass  cast- 
ings capable  of  withstanding  a  pressure  of  250  lb. 
per  sq.  in.     A  review  of  his  paper  follows: 

A  coal-fired  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  capacity 
of  3000  lb.  per  charge  was  chosen  after  considering 
various  types  of  furnaces  and  cupolas.  The  contract 
for  building  this  furnace  was  let  to  a  furnace  builder 
specializing  in  the  type  of  furnace  desired,  though  a 
few  alterations  were  made  to  his  design  by  the  com- 
pany's engineers  against  his  protest. 

After  a  fire  had  been  started  in  the  furnace  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  it,  the  cast-iron  buckstays  with 
which  the  furnace  was  liberally  braced  gave  way  under 
transverse  stress.  These  gray-iron  buckstays  were 
replaced  by  those  made  of  the  garden  variety  of  steel 
railroad  tracks  and  no  further  trouble  was  experienced 
from  them. 


metal.  As  the  flux  weighed  900  lb.  to  a  3000  lb.  charge 
it  was  expected  that  the  melting  loss  would  be  very 
small,  but  again  all  metal  was  lost. 

Combine  one  part  of  fluorspar,  three  parts  of  lime 
and  one-half  part  of  hard  coal.  This  formula  proved 
entirely  unsuccessful. 

The  material  melted  and  on  which  these  fluxes  were 
used  was  composed  of  spillings,  turnings,  slag,  which 
had  first  been  passed  through  a  cinder  crushing  ma- 
chine, band-saw  dust  and  grindings.  The-  latter  was 
of  a  consistency  similar  to  that  of  No.  2  Albany  mold- 
ing sand,  and  one-third  of  it  was  mixed  with  the 
charge. 

New  Spindle  for  Disk  Grinding  Machines 

Providing  clearance  space  to  take  up  expansion  in 
the  bearing  receiving  the  end  thrust  and  the  use  of  a 
special  arrangement  of  oil  channels  in  the  faces  of  the 
thrust  bearings  characterize  a  new  spindle  construction 
that  has  been  adopted  on  all  single-spindle  disk  grind- 
ing machines  built  by  Charles  H.  Besly  &  Co.,  Beloit, 
Wis.  The  clearance  space  is  designed  to  take  up  any 
expansion  in  the  phosphor  bronze  bearing  bushing 
which  receives  the  end  thrust  that  may  be  caused  by 
a  rise  in  temperature  while  the  bearing  is  in  service. 
This  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  end  play  must  be  taken  up  in  both  directions.  The 
oil  channels  in  the  faces  of  the  thrust  bearings  are  of 


Clearance  Space  a  to  Take  Care  of  Any  Expansion  of  the  Phosphor  Bronze  Bushing  Due  to  Temperature  Rise  in  Service  Is 
Provided  in  a  New  Type  of  Spindle  Construction  for  Disk  Grinding  Mach.nes 


The  fire  box  was  equipped  with  1%  in.  square  steel- 
grate  bars.  An  air  space  of  1%  in.  was  allowed  be- 
tween bars.  As  soft  coal  was  used  this  allowed  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  coal  to  drop  down  into  the  ash  pit. 
These  weie  replaced  by  cast-iron  bars  designed  for  an 
air  space  of  %  in. 

The  most  important  error  was  reducing  the  stack 
area,  making  it  impossible  to  do  any  more  than  fuse 
the  metal.  The  return  flue  passing  over  the  roof  had 
an  area  of  240  sq.  in.,  while  the  stack  was  squeezed 
to  113  sq.  in.  This  was  detrimental  to  the  operation 
of  the  furnace,  indicating  that  data  bearing  on  steam 
boiler  practice  are  not  applicable  to  melting  furnaces. 
A  new  stack  was  erected  with  a  340  sq.  in.  area  and 
the  height  increased  10  ft.  making  the  total  distance 
above  the  flue  40  ft. 

From  various  sources,  formulas  of  fluxes  were  ob- 
tained, but  these  failed  in  practice.  Technically  trained 
experts  with  practical  experience  were  consulted  and 
more  formulas  were  prescribed  but  these  also  failed. 
The  furnace  therefore  was  shut  down  until  a  man 
capable  of  operating  it  was  found.  He  ignored  all  flux 
formulas  and  successfully  melted  all  the  metal. 

A  list  of  the  flux  formulas  tried  out  and  found  in- 
adequate follows: 

To  every  1000  lb.  of  metal  add  150  lb.  of  air-slaked 
lime  and  150  lb.  of  pulverized  charchoal.  Mix  these 
dry.     By  the  use  of  this  flux  all  metal  was  lost. 

To  every  100  lb.  of  metal  use  a  flux  made  as  follows: 
Two  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris,  one  part  of  air-slaked 
lime  and  one  part  of  fluorspar.  Mix  dry  and  use  a 
quantity  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  charge.  By 
the  use  of  this  flux  80  per  cent  of  the  metal  was  lost. 

Use  three  parts  of  lime,  one  part  of  silica  sand  and 
one-half  part  of  anthracite  coal  to  every   1500  lb.  of 


a  special  design  which,  it  is  explained,  produces  a 
pumping  action  that  is  relied  upon  to  force  the  oil  in 
large  quantities  between  the  thrust  collars. 

The  bearings  are  a  combination  automatic  ring  oil- 
ing radial  and  thrust  arrangement  with  inserted  re- 
newable phosphor  bronze  bushings.  The  supply  of 
lubricant  is  placed  in  the  cup  shown  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  accompanying  drawing  at  intervals  of  3 
to  12  months,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
service  to  which  the  machine  is  subjected.  From  this 
cup  the  oil  passes  into  the  reservoir  in  the  base  of  the 
bearing  and  is  lifted  by  steel  oil  rings,  two  for  each 
bearing.  The  rings  operate  through  channels  cut  in 
the  bushings,  an  arrangement  which  is  relied  upon  to 
prevent  the  rings  from  failing  to  perform  their  func- 
tions due  to  displacement.  In  addition  to  the  ring  oil- 
ing arrangement  for  the  radial  bearings,  channels  are 
cut  in  the  faces  of  the  thrust  bearings.  These  are  of 
a  special  design  which  is  relied  upon  to  set  up  a  pump- 
ing action  and  force  oil  between  the  thrust  collars. 

The  bushings  employed  are  of  the  inserted  split 
type  and  can  be  renewed  when  necessary.  The  bush- 
ing receiving  the  end  thrust  is  provided  with  a  clear- 
ance space  a  which  is  relied  upon  to  compensate  for 
any  expansion  that  may  take  place  in  operation.  In 
this  way,  it  is  pointed  out,  all  the  end  play  can  be 
taken  up  in  the  spindle  without  causing  the  bearing 
to  bind  between  the  hardened  and  ground  tool  steel 
thrust  collars.  These  collars,  which  take  up  the  end 
thrust,  bear  against  the  flanged  ends  of  the  right-hand 
bearing  bushing.  An  adjusting  collar,  threaded  on  the 
spindle  and  located  under  the  rim  of  the  spindle  pulley, 
is  provided  for  taking  up  end  play.  In  this  way,  it  is 
pointed  out,  the  accuracy  of  the  work  that  is  being 
turned  out  is  insured. 


Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  Increase 

Reduction  Attributed  to  Embargo  Proves  Tem- 
porary but  Movement  Is  Still  Below  That  of  a 
Year  Ago — Heavy  Imports  of  Manganese  Ore 


THE  embargo  instituted  by  the  United  States  Exports 
Council  July  15  for  a  time  cut  heavily  into  the  ex- 
portations  of  iron  and  steel  as  indicated  by  the 
July  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, but  a  decided  change  is  shown  in  the  August 


Export n  of  Iron  and  Uteel 
August 


Eight  MonUui 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel 
August 


1916, 
Gross 
Tons 

I'ig  iron 60,264 

Ferromanganese 

Ferrosilicon 


1917, 
Gross 
Tons 

u453 
a  1,141 


1916. 

Groea 

Tona 

283,382 


Eight  Months 


All  other  pig  iron a  60.489 


KeiTonianganese    

Ferrosilicon    

All  other  pig  iron 

Scrap   

Bar  iron    

Structural  iron  and  steel. 
Steel  b.llets  without  alloys 
AH  other  steel  billets.  .  .  . 

Steel  rails 

Sheets  and  plates 

Tin  and  terne  plates 

Wire  rods 


1916, 

Gross 

Tons 

8,525 

479 

5,882 

7,143 

952 

55 

105 

1,411 

7,056 

122 

105 

423 


1917, 
Gross 
Tons 

2,840 
654 

2,296 

11,213 

402 

1,063 

5,615 
661 

1,174 
92 

iii 


1916, 
Gross 
Tons 

48,687 

4,521 

28,857 

41,432 

5,792 

1,067 

8,135 

10,418 

23,576 

1,217 

775 

2,989 


1917, 
Gross 
Tons 

35,473 

6,887 

12,749 

161.789 

1,905 

2,745 

25,905 

4,908 

5,495 

1.192 

124 

313 


Total    32,258        26,121        177,466        259,485 

report.  The  total  of  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  July 
was  only  349,649  tons,  while  for  August  it  was  522,810 
tons.  The  movement  is,  however,  still  below  that  of  a 
year  ago,  for  in  August,  1916,  the  tonnage  of  exports 
amounted  to  598,192.  Decided  gains  were  made  in 
August  in  the  exports  of  pig  iron,  scrap,  billets,  rails 
and  plates.  In  the  valuation  of  machinery  exported, 
the  total  shows  a  heavy  decline  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  but  the  amount  is  almost  the  same  as  for  July  of 
this  year. 

The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  for  August  amounted 
to  26,121  tons  compared  with  32,258  tons  in  August, 
1916,  and  with  28,859  tons  in  July,  1917.  The  imports 
of  manganese  ore  were  87,650  tons  in  August,  1917, 
compared  with  76,721  tons  in  August,  1916.     For  the 


Scrap 18,149 

Bar  iron 5,207 

Wire  rods 11,451 

Steel  bars 79,338 

Billets,    ingots   and 

blooms,    n.e.s 160,921 

Bolts  and   nuts 2,653 

Hoops  and  bands 3,649 

Horseshoes   372 

Out    nails    278 

Wire  nails 14,809 

Wood  screws 

.All    other    nails,    includ- 
ing tacks 1,160 

Cast-iron    pipes   and    fit- 
tings     6,348 

Wrought    pipes    and    fit- 
tings       22,454 

Radiators    and    cast-iron 

house  heating  boilers..  434 

Railroad   spikes 1,366 

Steel  rails 41,820 

Galvanized     iron     sheets 

and  plates 8,527 

.A.11  other  iron  sheets  and 

l)lates     4,909 

Steel  plates 26,297 

Steel   sheets    8,536 

Ship     and     tank     plates, 

punched  and  shaped 

Structural  iron  and  steel.  27,581 

Tin    and    terne    phites.  .  .  18,758 

Barb  wire 46,843 

All  other  wire 26,068 


6,761 

2,306 

20,577 

48,810 

189,083 
2,736 
4,685 
1,495 
453 
10,552 
a  129 

874 

5,775 

10,862 

188 

843 

24,698 

7,822 

5,738 
49,802 
11,576 

a  1,627 

19,418 

15,962 

5.817 

12.138 


121,833 

52,24  & 

107,584 

524,584 

888,565 

19,351 

29.590 

6,206 

2,795 

99,341 


1917, 
Grose 
Tons 

a  1,682 

a  3,208 
a  90,161 

134,784 
36,462 
99,681 

423,201 

1.329,708 

202,835 

36,616 

3,113 

2,416 

64.444 

a  580 

13,023 

47,893 

85,57.^ 

4.017 

12,808 

338,592 

57,970 

39,375 

355,498 

93,628 

a  3,044 
201.312 
116,460 
109.915 
129,058 

Total    598,192      52.2,810    3,714,426    4,036.456 


6,078 

42.S73 

93.514 

1.632 

18,561 

304.773 

55123 

31.436 

172,10» 

68,110 


182,533 
160,357 
299,515 
188,203 


a  Not  separately  enumerated  prior  to  July  1,  1917. 

eight  months  the  imports  of  manganese  ore  were  457,- 
878  tons  in  1917,  compared  with  395,686  tons  in  1916. 


Exports  of  Machinery 


Adding  machines    

Air-compressing  machinery   

Brewers'  machinery 

Cash  registers 

Parts  of    

Concrete  mixers 

Cotton   gins    

Cream  separators 

Elevators  and  elevator  machinery 

Electric  locomotives    

(Jas  engines,  stationary 

<  Ja.soline   engines    '. 

Kerosene  engines    

Steam  engines 

All  other  engines   

Parts  of   

Bo.lers     

Boiler  tubes 

All  other  parts  of  engines 

Kxcavating  machinery 

.Vfilling  machinery,  flour  and  grist , 

I.raundry  machinery,  power 

All  other 

Lawn    mowers     

.Metal-working  machinery  (including  metal-working  tools). 

loathes 

Other  machine   tools 

Sharpening  and  grinding  machines 

All  other  metal-working  machinery 

Meters,  gas  and  water 

.Mining  machinery,  oil-well 

All  other 

I'apf-r    mill    machinery 

I'rintlng  presses   , 

l'umi>H  ;ind  pumping  machinery , 

Refr I gf rating  and   Ice-making  machinery 

ftoad-making   machinery    

Sewing   niacnines    

.Shoe    machinery    

.Sugjir-mlll  machinery   

Textile   machinery 

Typesetting  machines 

Tvpewritlng    machines 

Windmills     

Wood-working  machinery,  saw  mill 

All    other    

All  other  machinery,  and  parts  of. 


1916 

•1129,067 

131,690 

43 

299,288 

16,176 


-August- 


21.922 

25.499 

180.405 

5.783 

36,783 

2,031,934 


1,821,236 

345,943 

1.235,185 


1917 

$153,806 

56,916 

22,738 

32,197 

5,208 

a  9,479 

5,402 

25,640 

82,869 

2,253 

20,223 

212,218 

a  198,298 

2,564,329 

112,054 


1916 

$956,869 

513.555 

11.325 

1.171.109 

103.710 

'  "6i",266 
346.362 
1,128,769 
377.042 
248,729 
11,256,199 


183,862 

41,497 

26,804 

23,412 

8.134,473 


o  294,890 

o  557,839 

1 1.767.909 

a  58,369 

39.671 

25,967 

31.548 

7,121 


Total 


a  Not  separately  enumerated  prior  to  July  1.  1917. 
bHix  months  ending  June  30.  1917. 


66.079 
316.911 
750,076 
108.514 
207,375 
527,970 

64,177 

.■{Vl',986 

82,524 

1,074,104 

394,224 

54,649 

1.438,199 

83,046 

46,688 

125,569 

1. 101, 910 

$24,657,597 
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a  1.621,168 

a  785,685 

a  406,670 

a  1,771.683 

26.270 

95,212 

946,613 

199.259 

208.833 

463,667 

114,857 

a  22,118 

444,460 

87,196 

702.831 

283,456 

92,394 

527,086 

78,123 

61  178 

58.331 

2,912,441 

$18,196,475 


7,518,864 
3,454,630 
6,311,024 


1,698,545 

212,405 

146,461 

170,719 

55,316.874 


271,071 
1,439,620 
4.269,737 

525,985 
1.260.043 
3.523.658 

483,939 

3,'74V,28i 
666,450 

3,028,172 

.  2,389,367 

792,551 

7,337,448 

761,798 

290,715 

608,733 

25,663,807 

$148,061,832 


Eight  Months ^ 

1917 

$1,492,403 

648,457 

95,096 

619,090 

57,135 

a  23  844 

64,429 

456.093 

1.400,804 

322  305 

579,164 

2,398,925 

a  406,405 

17,952,107 

3,047,173 

b  9,287,245 

0  506,644 

o  1,039  377 

o  2,634,959 

a  85,052 

521,354 

294,059 

175,-26S 

144,747 

b  44,604,259 

a  3,181,002 

0  1.555,120 

o  848,712 

0  3,701,011 

323,351 

891,059 

7,306,583 

1,282,690 

1,134,272 

3.977,294 

775,482 

0  52,169 

5.068,193 

1.011,203 

4.536,450 

2,181,841 

778.676 

6.706,204 

715,531 

411.164 

711,894 

26,971,298 


$162,977,581 
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A  DOUBLlr  ANNIVERSARY 


Taylor- Wharton  Co.  Celebrates  Its  Founding  and 
the  Making  of  Manganese  Steel 

VERY  few  steel  companies  are  able  to  celebrate  their 
175th  anniversary  and  still  fewer  can  probably 
combine  with  such  an  event  the  commemoration  of  a 
25th  anniversary,  pointing  back  to  a  distinct  land  mark. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  to  be  able  to  do  both  of 
these  unusual  things  on  Saturday,  Oct.  13.  It  was  also 
possible  for  the  company  to  capitalize  the  fact  that  it 
has  furnished  iron  or  steel  for  every  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  ever  taken  part. 

Cannon  balls  of  iron  and  other  war  necessities  were 
manufactured  by  the  Taylor  Iron  Co.,  founded  in  1742, 
for  the  Revolutionary  war.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  in 
1892,  the  company  started  the  manufacture  of  manga- 
nese steel  castings  which  has  been  a  very  important 
part  of  its  output  ever  since.  These  two  facts  fur- 
nished the  basis  for  the  celebration. 

The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  of  to-day  had 
its  start  in  early  Colonial  times.  The  High  Bridge, 
N.  J.,  district  in  early  times  possessed  local  ore  de- 
posits, abundant  timber  for  charcoal  and  plenty  of 
water  power  and  these  induced  the  original  founders 
to  locate  there.  They  employed  Robert  Taylor  to  man- 
age the  work  for  them.  Shoes  for  horses  and  oxen, 
wagon  iron,  nails  and  crude  farming  implements  and 
necessities  were  made  in  the  early  days.  Later  material 
was  furnished  for  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the  Civil 
war.  While  there  have  been  periods  of  inactivity  in  the 
long  lapse  of  years,  due  to  business  depressions,  there 
has  been  none  in  the  last  50  years.  During  the  entire 
history  of  the  company,  since  the  management  by  Rob- 
ert Taylor,  the  leadership  has  continued  through  five 
generations  in  direct  line  of  descent. 

Manganese  Steel  and  Recent  Expansion 

In  1892  came  the  greatest  change  in  the  company's 
history,  unless  its  recent  expansion  by  the  purchase  of 
new  companies  be  recognized.  In  that  year  came  the 
introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  alloy  steels  or 
manganese  steel,  under  the  direction  of  William  J. 
Taylor,  assisted  especially  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Howe, 
Oliver  W.  Chrystie  and  Henry  D.  Hibbard,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Sir  Robert  Hadfield  of  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land. Lewis  H.  Taylor  was  then  president.  The  High 
Bridge  plant,  with  256,000  sq.  ft.  under  roof,  is  now 
devoted  entirely  to  this  industry,  turning  out  many 
kinds  of  manganese  steel  castings  for  mining,  dredg- 
ing and  other  work.  The  output  is  now  over  60  tons 
of  converter  steel  castings  a  day  from  a  3-ton  converter. 
A  Heroult  electric  furnace  will  soon  be  operating,  sup- 
plementing the  converter  process.  Besides  the  dredg- 
ing buckets  and  large  and  small  gears  and  pinions  the 
company  produces  a  special  line  of  manganese  steel 
chain  made  up  of  assembled  steel  castings. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  manga- 
nese steel,  the  company's  name  was  changed  to  the 
Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  its  manganese  steel  has 
since  been  known  by  the  trade  name  Tisco.  In  1912 
the  company  purchased  the  plant  of  William  Wharton, 
Jr.,  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding the  use  of  manganese  steel  in  track  work.  The 
Wharton  company  had  become  the  largest  customer 
through  an  exclusive  arrangement  which  had  existed 
for  18  years.  Since  then  the  parent  company  has  fur- 
ther expanded  until  it  controls  five  main  subsidiary 
plants  as  follows: 

The  High  Bridge  plant,  oi>erated  (iireetly  under  the  name 
of  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  originally  the  Taylor 
Iron  &  Steel  Co..  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of 
manganese  steel  and  other  special  ateel  castings.  This  wa.s 
the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  exclusive  producer  of  man- 
Kanese  steel  in  this  country. 

The  Easton,  Pa.,  plant,  oiierated  in  the  name  of  the  Wm 
Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  entirely  new,  consolidating  three 
plants  formerly  located  in  Philadelphia.  The  product  is  track 
work,   such   as   frogs.    Hwitches,    curves   and    track   layout    for 


.steam  and  electric  railroatls  and  all  kinds  of  light  and  heav>- 
iron  and  steel  forglngs  and  ca.stings.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  manganese  steel  castings  marte  at  High  Bridge  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  track  work  at  the  Easton  i>lant. 

Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Co.  now  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  Twenty-third  Street  plant  making  rolls  and  rolling  mill 
machinery,  and  the  Twent.v-flfth  Street  plant,  formerly  tht- 
property  occupied  by  the  Wm.  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  which 
produces  iron  and  steel  casting.*!  and  machinery  of  a  miscel- 
laneous nature. 

Manganese  Steel  Safe  Co.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.  Preparation.** 
•ire  being  made  for  the  removal  of  the  machinery  and  V)usi- 
ne.ss  of  this  plant  to  High  Bridge. 

Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Philadelphia,  produces  light  and 
heavy  miscellaneous  hammered  and  hydraulically  pressed 
forgings.  Recently  thi.s  company  has  been  awarded  a  contract 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Navy,  covering  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  rough  machined  and  heat  treated  forgings 
for  4 -in.  Navy  guns,  for  which  a  new  plant  is  l)6ing  built. 

The  Historical  Pageant 

The  little  town  of  High  Bridge  was  gaily  decorated 
on  Saturday  where  visitors  and  guests  from  nearby 
towns  and  steel  men  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  places  assembled  at  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
pany.    With  the  population  of  the  town  at  least  9000 


Colonial    Float    Drawn    by    10    Horses   Showing   the    Part    the 

Taylors    Have    Taken    in    the    Manufacture   of    Munitions    for 

Their  Country's  Various   Wars 

persons  attended  the  anniversary.  Plant  visitation 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  program,  various 
groups  being  escorted  through  the  works  by  specially 
designated  guides.  The  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a 
historical  pageant  or  parade  which,  after  passing 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  was  reviewed 
by  Knox  Taylor,  president  of  the  company,  and  other 
officials  and  guests  from  a  reviewing  stand  in  front  of 
the  company's   main   office. 

The  parade  was  an  imposing  spectacle,  made  up  of 
many  floats  representing  the  local  civic  industries  and 
fraternal  societies  as  well  as  the  development  of  the 
company  with  special  ones  from  each  unit  of  the  com- 
pany. The  Easton  plant  was  represented  by  many  em- 
ployees and  the  Philadelphia  units  were  well  repre- 
sented, escorted  by  a  Philadelphia  band  of  20  pieces 
which  swelled  the  music  from  four  other  bands.  Of 
special  interest  was  an  automobile  carrying  the  men 
who  have  been  in  the  company's  employ  for  50  years 
or  more;  a  Colonial  wagon  with  six  horses  carrying  the 
40-year  men  with  other  40-year  men  in  decorated  autos, 
and  three  automobiles  carrying  representatives  of  three 
generations  now  employed  at  the  steel  plant. 

Gold  medals  were  given  to  employees  who  have 
been  50  years  with  the  company,  silver  medals  to  those 
who  have  been  in  service  25  to  50  years,  and  bronze 
medals  to  those  from  5  to  25  years.  A  clam  bake  for 
2500  guests  was  a  feature  as  well  as  moving  pictures 
and  dancing  in  the  evening. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Howe  and  Henry  D.  Hibbard,  pioneers 
in  the  business,  were  present  and  were  among  those 
scheduled  to  deliver  addresses  late  in  the  day,  as  well 
as  Governor  Edge.  The  celebration  was  impressive  in 
that  it  demonstrated  the  unanimity  which  pervades  the 
entire  organization  and  which  has  been  so  instrumental 
in   its  success  in  the  past. 
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THE  MANGANESE  PROBLEM 


War  Minerals  Meeting  of  the  Mining  Engineers 
Discusses  Its  Solution 

A  HIGH  note  of  patriotism  was  sounded  at  the  war 
-l\.  minerals  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  at  St.  Louis,  Oct.  8  to  11.  The 
sessions  opened  with  a  patriotic  gathering  which  was 
international  in  character.  Doctor  Ami,  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  Embassy,  spoke  of  Great 
Britain's  appreciation  of  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  and  the  efforts  which  were  being 
made.  He  likened  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States,  the  three  greatest  world  democracies,  to 
granite  made  up  of  quartz,  mica  and  feldspar.  The 
three  principal  minerals  of  this  most  durable  of  all 
rocks,  he  said,  typified  the  three  allied  nations,  quartz 
standing  for  rugged  England;  mica  for  polished 
France,  and  feldspar,  useful  and  complex  in  compo- 
sition, suggesting  the  melting  pot  of  the  United  States. 
Captain  De  Billy,  representing  the  French  Mission 
and  himself  a  mining  engineer,  talked  on  the  work  of 
engineers  and  particularly  the  mining  engineers  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  not  only  on  the  firing  line  but  be- 
hind the  linQs.  Dr.  Feodor  Foss  of  the  Russian  In- 
dustrial Mission  told  how  the  mining  engineers  of  Old 
Russia  offered  their  services  to  the  Government  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  but  were  refused.  He  stated  that 
New  Russia  looked  to  the  United  States  for  assistance 
in  solving  her  tremendous  industrial  problems. 

F.  W.  De  Wolf,  assistant  director  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  charge  of  war  problems,  described  in  general 
the  machinery  of  Government  that  has  been  designed 
and  built  by  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  existing 
bureaus  with  business  and  professional  men.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  business  of  Government 
had  increased  four  fold  since  last  April  and  while  mis- 
takes were  necessarily  made  at  first,  order  was  grad- 
ually appearing;  certain  boards  arid  committees  have 
been  found  unnecessary  and  have  been  eliminated  while 
those  whose  functions  have  been  clear  cut  have  ac- 
quired increased  strength. 

Work  of  the  War  Minerals   Committee 

The  War  Minerals  Committee  consisting  of  W.  Y. 
Westuvelt,  chairman,  representing  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers;  David  White,  represent- 
ing the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  A.  G.  White,  repre- 
senting the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  W.  O.  Hotchkiss 
of  the  American  Association  of  State  Geologists  then 
outlined  the  purposes  of  the  committee  and  the  work 
which  it  was  endeavoring  to  do.  The  entire  audience 
showed  a  grim  spirit  of  quiet  determination  but  was 
moved  to  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  patriotic 
utterances  of  the  speakers.  It  was  not  simply  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  because  the  speakers  impressed 
upon  those  present  the  responsibilities  upon  the  min- 
ing engineers  of  the  country  while  members  of  the 
War  Minerals  Committee  brought  home  in  a  business- 
like manner  the  serious  shortage  of  certain  minerals 
essential  in  makjng  war  which  results  from  the  ex- 
treme lack  of  ocean  shipping. 

Shortage  of  ManganeHe  and  Pyrites 

At  the  present  time  while  there  is  a  shortage  of 
domestic  manganese  ore,  there  is  also  a  shortage  of 
pyrite,  chromite,  platinum,  mica  and  other  minerals, 
but  the  most  serious  of  these  is  manganese  and  pyrite. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  meetings  that  the  United 
States  must  endeavor  properly  to  solve  the  problems 
of  producing  satisfactory  domestic  materials  to  replace 
those  usually  imported.  In  this  way  nlore  ships  will 
be  available  for  the  most  effective  purpose  to  which 
they  can  now  he  put. 

The  Work  in  Hand 

Of  greatest  importance  to  the  steel  industry  is  the 
subject  of  manganese.  In  the  past  almost  all  of  this, 
whether  as  ore  or  alloy,  has  been  imported.  The  do- 
mestic industry  has  lain  dormant.     The  War  Minerals 


Committee  has  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  detail* 
of  local  deposits  which  are  in  the  files  of  members  of  the 
profession.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  obtaining  accurate  field  data  along 
these  lines.  The  problem  is  not  only  one  of  the  stimula- 
tion of  production  but  the  solving  of  problems  of  utiliz- 
ing for  steel  making  the  various  types  of  material 
which  can  be  produced  in  the  country.  This  work  is 
being  actively  undertaken  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  War  Minerals  Committee  urgently  called  for 
the  time  of  individual  mining  engineers  to  be  devoted, 
as  a  patriotic  service,  to  the  stimulation  of  production 
of  domestic  manganese  ores,  through  a  study  of  the 
possibility  of  improving  pre.sent  mining  and  beneficia- 
tion  practice.  A  whole-hearted  re.sponse  was  obtained 
from  the  mining  profession  to  this  request. 

It  was,  however,  pointed  out  that  it  would  also  be 
necessary  for  the  steel  indu.stry  to  co-operate  along 
the  lines  of  investigating  the  possibility  of  using  our 
domestic  supplies.  This  will  necessarily  involve  certain 
adjustments  of  the  practice  of  using  manganese  in  steel 
manufacture.  It  was  hoped  by  the  War  Minerals  Com- 
mittee that,  when  the  steel  industry  or  consumers  of 
manganese  ore  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
they  would  respond  with  a  like  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
assist  in  every  way  possible  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  proper  utilization. 


INVESTIGATING  COAST  STRIKE 

Government  Board  Opens  Inquiry — Shipbuilding 
Trouble   Ends 

Seattle,  Oct.  12. — The  metal  trades  strike,  called 
more  than  a  week  ago,  continues  unsettled.  The  Fed- 
eral Labor  Adjustment  Board  has  opened  its  inquiry  in 
Seattle.  While  it  is  not  believed  that  the  board  will 
render  a  decision  in  Seattle,  it  is  considered  likely  that 
a  temporary  working  agreement' may  be  brought  about 
that  will  permit  the  9000  metal  trades  workers  to  re- 
turn to  work,  pending  a  permanent  adjustment.  The 
strike  condition  is  practically  unchanged  since  the  walk- 
out, with  the  exception  of  several  small  plants  which 
have  signed  up  with  the  union.  The  Skinner  &  Eddy 
Shipbuilding  Co.  is  the  only  steel  shipbuilding  plant  in 
the  city  that  is  operating.  Practically  all  of  the  boiler 
plants,  engine  works  and  foundries  are  idle. 

The  one  important  improvement  in  the  condition  i.s 
the  calling  off  of  the  strike  of  the  wooden  shipbuilders, 
by  voting  to  return  to  work.  This  removes  the  10-hour 
lumber  issue  entirely  from  the  shipyard  controversy 
and  leaves  the  wage  adjustment  board  a  free  hand  in 
its  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  steel  ship- 
yard strike.  The  wooden  shipyard  strike  has  been  in 
force  since  Sept.  14,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous and  difficult  phases  of  the  situation.  About  1500 
men  will  be  affected  by  the  new  move.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  action  of  the  wooden  shipbuilders  will 
have  any  direct  effect  on  the  metal  trades  workers. 

The  shipbuilding  strike  in  Portland  has  developed 
into  a  deadlock  between  employees  and  employers,  over 
the  open-shop  issue.  Portland  plants  have  announced 
that  they  will  leave  adjustment  of  the  matter  to  the 
Federal  Labor  Adjustment  Board.  Records  show  that 
78  Government  vessels  are  contracted  for  in  Oregon. 
Some  of  the  larger  plants  in  Portland  are  working  par- 
tial crews. 

The  Couglan  Shipyards,  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  and 
the  Patterson  Engine  Works,  all  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
are  tied  up  by  striking  boilermakers  and  metal  trades 
workers.  Higher  wages  constitute  the  main  part  of 
their  demands. 

It  is  stated  that  an  easier  tone  is  felt  in  lumber  and 
that  sawmill  production  continues  three-fourths  of 
normal.  The  car  shortage  has  again  become  a  serious 
factor  in  western  Oregon.  West  Coast  lumbermen 
have  been  asked  to  furnish  the  Government  with 
10,000,000  ft.  of  fir  airplane  stock,  9,000,000  ft.  to  be 
clean  and  without  a  knot.  It  is  stated  that  the  spruce 
output  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  air- 
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plane  manufacturers.  West  coast  lumbermen  are  now 
engaged  in  turning  out  25,000,000  ft.  of  fir  stock  for 
the  Italian  Government.  Approximately  5,000,000  ft. 
of  spruce  is  being  shipped  to  the  Government  monthly 
from  Washington  mills. 


New  Sheet  Plant  Starts 

The  Mansfield  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  has  started  operating  its  new  six-mill  plant, 
work  on  which  was  started  November,  1916.  The  new 
plant  will  employ  approximately  1300  men  and  will 
have  an  output  of  approximately  7000  tons  per  month. 
Two  parallel  buildings  with  standard  lean-tos,  measure- 
ments over  all  being  530  ft.  by  225  ft.,  have  been 
erected  on  an  18-acre  tract  of  land.  This  work  was 
done  by  the  Massillon  Bridge  &  Structural  Co.,  Massil- 
lon,  Ohio.  One  building  contains  the  six  hot  mills,  the 
four  roughing  mills,  and  the  bar  department.  The 
other  contains  the  cold-roll  and  finishing  departments. 

The  hot-mill  housings  weigh  17  tons,  and  the  mills 
are  30  in.  in  diameter,  with  24-in.  necks.  The  hot  mills 
are  driven  by  one  1500-hp.  motor,  furnished  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh, 
and  are  gear  driven.  The  driving  gear  was  furnished  by 
the  Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  weight  of  the 
gears  and  flywheels  is  approximately  370,000  lb.  The 
hot  and  cold-mill  equipment,  together  with  one  roll  lathe 
and  four  156-in.  shears,  was  furnished  by  the  Hyde  Park 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Pa.  All  mills 
are  equipped  with  Baird  water-cooled  standing  plates, 
which  consist  of  hollow  square  plates,  through  which 
cold  water  runs.  A  cold-air  system  also  has  been  in- 
stalled on  each  mill.  Fresh  air  is  taken  from  the  out- 
side and  kept  circulating  in  the  interior  of  the  mill. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  Allis  continuous  pair 
furnaces.  The  bars  are  charged  from  the  rear  of  the 
furnaces  and  pushed  to  the  front  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
These  furnaces  were  installed  by  the  George  J.  Hagan 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  sheet  furnaces  are  of  the  stand- 
ard two-door  type,  and  for  the  present  will  be  gas 
fired.  Two  motor-driven  crocodile  shears  have  been 
installed  for  cutting  sheet  bars.  These  were  furnished 
by  the  Youngstown  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  Three  cranes,  two  of  25  tons  and  one  of 
30  tons,  were  furnished  by  the  Alliance  Machine  Co., 
Alliance,  Ohio,  two  being  used  in  the  finishing  depart- 
ment and  one  in  the  hot-mill  department. 

The  finishing  department  is  equipped  with  eight  cold 
mills,  driven  by  one  500-hp.  Westinghouse  motor  and 
Falk  gears.  The  drive  was  designed  by  the  Falk  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Five  standard  construction  double 
annealing  furnaces,  capable  of  taking  ten  charges  a 
day,  were  erected,  and  are  hand  fired  for  the  present. 
The  pickling  department  has  two  four-arm  Mesta  heavy- 
type  picklers,  this  being  the  only  department  where 
steam  is  used.  A  300-boiler  hp.  Stirling  boiler  equipped 
with  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation  stokers  also 
has  been  installed. 


Government  Building  Ships  at  Balboa 

A  coast  guard  cutter  for  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Service  is  being  constructed  at  the  Balboa  shops, 
Panama.  The  hull  dimensions  will  be:  Length  over 
all,  120  ft.  3  in.;  beam,  molded,  24  ft.;  depth  at  side, 
13  ft.  6  in.  The  power  will  be  provided  by  two  oil- 
burning  water-tube  marine  boilers  having  a  heating 
surface  of  2200  sq.  ft.  The  main  engine  will  be  vertical, 
inverted  cylinder,  direct  acting,  triple  expansion  type, 
dimensions  13  x  21  x  34  x  26  in.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Government  plant  at  Balboa  can  compete,  at  this 
time,  with  private  plants  in  the  United  States  on  small 
hulls  of  this  nature. 


The  Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  has 
been  organized  to  operate  the  plant  of  the  Champion 
Iron  Co.,  which  was  recently  sold  by  the  receiver.  The 
new  officers  are:  W.  E.  Norton,  president;  R,  A.  Vails, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  R.  L.  Miller, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  will  manufac- 
ture the  line  of  electric  traveling  cranes  made  by  its 
predecessor. 


Testing  Machine  for  Thread  Gage  Leads 

A  device  which  depends  upon  the  principle  of  see- 
ing light  between  two  curved  surfaces  for  its  opera- 
tion has  been  developed  by  the  H.  E.  Harris  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  testing  the  lead  and 
angle  of  thread  gages.  The  device  was  first  manu- 
factured for  use  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  but  has 
since  been  developed  as  a  commei'cial  proposition  on 
account  of  the  necessity  which  has  arisen  for  the  pro- 
duction of  accurately  threaded  screws,  taps  and  tap 
holes  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 
The  work  of  testing  is  done  by  two  angle  test  pieces 
which  engage  with  the  threads  that  are  to  be  tested 
and  a  micrometer  for  indicating  the  deviation  from  the 
proper  dimension. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  heavy  cast  bed  to  which 
the  stationary  head  at  the  left  carrying  a  fixed  center 
is  permanently  fastened  and  a  sliding  tailstock  at  the 
right  which  can  be  fastened  in  position  on  the  bed  by 
two  clamping  screws.  This  tailstock  carries  a  spring 
center  A  which  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  knob  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  illustration  or  clamped  in  place 
by  the  screw  B.  The  measuring  devices  are  carried 
on  the  slide  C,  which  is  fitted  to  the  bed  and  may  be 
fastened  in  position  by  a  thumb  screw.  This  slide  sup- 
ports a  second   one  of  the  compound  type,  the  lower 


The  Accuracy  of  the  Lead  of  Thread  Gages  Is  Determined  by 

Two  Angle  Test  F'ieces  and  a  Micrometer  Which  Measures 

the  I^eviation  from  a  Standard   I>istanoe 

member  of  which  D  is  adjustable  toward  and  away 
from  the  line  of  centers,  means  for  clamping  it  in  the 
proper  position  for  different  diameters  of  thread  gages 
being  provided  by  the  clamp  screws  E.  The  lower 
member  supports  a  micrometer  head  operating  against 
a  hardened  stud  F  in  the  upper  member  of  the  com- 
pound slide,  which  is  provided  with  lateral  movement 
parallel  to  the  line  of  centers.  The  amount  of  this 
movement  is  measured  by  the  micrometer  head  or  by 
the  use  of  distance  gages  between  the  point  of  the 
micrometer  clamped  stationary  and  the  stud  on  the 
upper  member. 

Two  angle  test  pieces,  G  and  H,  are  mounted  in  the 
upper  member  of  the  slide.  These  are  held  by  the 
spring  clip  /,  which  enables  them  to  be  adjusted  to- 
ward or  away  from  the  gage  or  thread  that  is  being 
measured  by  finger  pressure.  The  center  distances 
between  the  V's  and  the  angle  test  pieces  are  exactly 
1  in.  apart,  thus  providing  a  basis  for  checking  the 
error  in  the  lead  of  gages  which  are  made  according 
to  English  measurement  and  are  over  1  in.  in  length. 

The  gage  to  be  tested  is  put  between  the  centers 
by  placing  one  center  of  the  gage  upon  the  fixed  center 
at  the  left,  bringing  up  the  tailstock  and  clamping  it 
in  place  and  permitting  the  spring  center  A  to  go 
into  the  opposite  center  of  the  gage,  after  which  the 
spring  center  is  clamped  in  position.  After  the  gage 
has  been  mounted  in  the  machine  it  is  turned  on  the 
centers  until  the  thread  permits  the  test  point  H  to 
move    into    it   and   cut   ofl"   light   on   both    sides   of  the 
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cone  point.  After  this  point  has  been  brought  into 
engagement,  the  point  G  is  then  brought  down.  To 
measure  the  amount  that  the  lead  on  the  thread  gage 
is  long  or  short,  the  micrometer  is  set  at  zero  and  the 
point  H  is  drawn  back  from  the  thread.  This  permits 
the  point  G  to  be  moved  in  either  direction. 

The  micrometer  is  then  turned  to  move  this  test 
point  until  it  is  opposite  the  thread,  when  it  is  moved 
down  to  shut  out  the  light.  The  distance  that  this 
point  has  to  be  moved  indicates  the  amount  by  which 
the  lead  of  the  gage  is  long  or  short  in  1  in. 


Bailey  Electric  Furnace  Installations 

The  Electric  Furnace  Co.  of  America,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
is  installing  at  the  plant  of  the  Morris  &  Bailey  Steel 
Co.,  Wilson,  Pa.,  a  continuous  car  type  of  electric  an- 
nealing furnace  for  the  bright  annealing  of  strip  steel 
and  sheets.    It  will  have  a  capacity  of  150  tons  per  day. 


Movable  Platform  for  Spring  Assembling 

The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  recently 
installed  a  movable  assembling  and  inspection  plat- 
form in  its  spring  factory.  Aside  from  cutting  the 
number  of  men  employed  for  this  work  almost  in  two. 
from  45  to  25,  the  company  .states  that  errors  in  as- 
sembling are  minimized,  the  production  is  speeded  up 
and  the  assembling  of  the  spring  leaves  and  their  in- 
spection before  incorporation  in  the  completed  spring 
simplified.  This  platform  is  another  of  the  special 
mechanisms  developed  by  the'  company. 

The  platform,  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 40  tons  of  springs,  enables  the  variouss 
operations  entering  into  the  assembling  and  inspection 
of  springs  for  motor  cars  and  trucks  to  be  handled 
easily.  There  are  in  all  12  .steps  in  the  process  of  as- 
sembling and  inspecting  a  spring.  These  are  facing 
the  long  plate,   reaming  the   eye,   grinding  the  spring 
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.Some  of  the  First  Operations  in  the  Assembling  of  Motor  Car  and  Truck  Springs  Being  Performed  on  a  Movable  IMatform 
Which  Requires  but  25  Men  to  Do  the  Work  formerly  Handled  by  45  Employees 


Among  other  installations  of  electric  furnaces  that  are 
being  made  by  this  company  are:  A  continuous  furnace 
for  the  reduction  of  tungsten  ore  for  the  Crucible  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  a  heat-treating  furnace  for  gears  for 
the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.;  two  billet-heating  fur- 
naces for  steel  forgings  for  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Co.,  Berwick,  Pa.;  an  automatic  heat-treating  fur- 
nace for  automobile  crank  shafts  and  other  forgings  for 
the  Ingalls  &  Shephard  Forging  Co.,  Harvey,  111.;  a 
brass-melting  furnace  with  a  daily  capacity  of  eight 
tons  for  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  a 
similar  furnace  for  the  Hayes  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  an 
automatic  heat-treating  furnace  for  treating  airplane 
parts  for  the  Erie  Specialty  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  a  large 
melting  furnace  for  aluminum  alloys  with  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  24  tons  for  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
at  Massena,  N.  Y.  Furnaces  have  been  erected  by  this 
company  and  recently  place<i  in  operation  for  annealing 
locomotive  axles  in  the  plant  of  the  Valley  Steel  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  a  furnace  for  melting  brass  slabs  for 
cartridges  with  a  daily  capacity  of  eight  tons  in  the 
plant  of  the  Baltimore  Copper  Rolling  &  Smelting  Co. 


The  Suwanee  Iron  Co.,  Grand  Rivers,  Ky.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  is  planning  for  the 
early  operation  of  its  local  iron  furnaces,  following  re- 
modeling and  improvements.  It  is  expected  to  blow  in 
one  furnace  before  the  close  of  the  month  and  th«»  other 
by  the  first  oi  the  year. 


ends,  polishing  the  back  and  plates  of  the  springs, 
riveting  the  clips,  lubricating  and  assembling  the 
leaves,  inspecting  for  fit  and  to  see  that  the  spring 
leaves  are  all  turned  in  the  proper  direction,  the  bull- 
dozer and  capacity  tests,  the  placing  and  riveting  of 
the  clip  bolts,  and  the  final  inspection.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  the  two  tests  and  the  apparatus  employed 
in  making  them  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age,  May  17, 
1917. 

The  first  three  stages  are  brought  out  in  the  illus- 
tration. At  the  right  the  first  operation,  that  of  grind- 
ing the  sides  of  the  curved  loop  at  the  ends  to  make 
it  square  and  smooth,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  facing  the 
long  plate,  is  being  performed.  The  reaming  of  the 
eye  is  next  shown,  this  calling  for  an  accuracy  of 
0.001  in.  and  perfect  alignment  with  the  backs.  At 
the  extreme  right  the  ends  of  the  springs  are  being 
ground. 

Probably  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  use  of 
oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  a  bank  was  the  burglary  of  the 
State  Bank  at  Waldo,  Sheboygan  County,  Wis.,  on  the 
night  of  Oct.  10.  The  vault  door  was  removed  by  cut- 
ting out  the  time-locks,  but  the  robbers  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  opening  the  burglar-proof  safe  within  the 
vault  by  the  same  process.  An  attempt  to  blow  open 
the  safe  with  nitro-glycerine  also  failed.  The  loot  con- 
sisted of  .$1,200  in  postage  stamps  and  $75  in  pennies, 
taken  from  the  vault. 
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GENERAL  ADVANCE  SOUGHT 


Railroads  Plan  to  Present  Claims  to  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 

Washington,  Oct.  16. — Reports  have  been  received 
here  indicating  that  the  American  railways  are  plan- 
ning to  petition  the  Interstate  Commeice  Commission 
for  permission  to  file  a  general  advance  in  freight  rates. 
It  is  stated  that  the  advance  in  rates  is  necessary  in 
view  of  the  diminishing  investment  return  now  received 
by  railway  securities.  Authorities  insist  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  increase  the  investment  return, 
otherwise  persons  will  not  desire  to  invest  their  money 
in  railroads.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  significant  that 
the  petition  for  an  advance  is  being  discussed  im- 
mediately after  three  new  commissioners  have  taken 
their  seats. 

Members  appointed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  President  Wilson  have  been  looked  upon 
as  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  railroads.  President 
Wilson  appointed  Commissioners  Hall  and  Daniels.  A 
new  amendment  has  been  enacted  by  Congress  increas- 
ing the  membership  of  the  commission  from  seven  to 
nine  members.  President  Wilson  thereupon  appointed 
two  new  members  and  a  third  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Judson  C.  Clements.  President  Wil- 
son, therefore,  has  appointed  five  out  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  commission. 

Upon  the  day  following  the  first  report  that  the 
railroads  contemplate  making  their  application  for  a 
general  advance  in  freight  rates,  the  commission  gave 
notice  of  the  recreation  of  a  Board  to  handle  all  such 
petitions  under  the  revision  of  the  law.  Heretofore  the 
railroads  could  file  advances  in  rates  and  the  commis- 
sion had  authority  to  suspend  such  advances  and  in- 
vestigate their  reasonableness.  Now  the  railroads  are 
required  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  commission  before 
they  file  their  new  tariffs. 

The  Administration  is  rather  generously  inclined 
toward  the  railroads.  It  is  believed  furthermore  that 
the  public  is  far  more  willing  to  give  a  sympathetic 
hearing  to  the  cause  of  the  roads  than  ever  before  be- 
cause it  is  realized  that  the  transportation  systems  of 
the  country  are  taxed  to  their  uttermost  and  that  the 
increase  in  railway  facilities  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible.  The  reports  of  the  roads  them- 
selves of  the  increased  work  done  as  a  result  of  the 
war  bear  out  the  necessity  for  extra  equipment.  The 
experience  of  nearly  every  shipper  tends  to  prove  the 
same  thing. 

According  to  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Railroads 
War  Board,  the  freight  statistics  for  July,  the  latest 
month  for  which  official  figures  are  available,  show  that 
the  railroads  successfully  handled  20.2  per  cent  more 
freight  that  month  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  figures  that  tell  the  story  of  this  accomplishment 
have  just  been  compiled  from  railroads  having  220,054 
miles' of  track,  or  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the 
entire  trackage  of  the  United  States. 

In  July  last  year,  these  railroads  gave  service 
equivalent  to  carrying  27,809,430,998  tons  of  freight 
one  mile,  while  this  year  they  carried  33,434,368,526 
tons  one  mile,  an  increase  of  exactly  20.2  per  cent. 
This  great  increase  in  service  was  rendered  with  an 
almost  negligible  increase  in  the  amount  of  equipment 
used.  The  number  of  freight  locomotives  in  July  last 
year,  for  instance,  was  29,888,  while  this  year  the  num- 
ber was  30,277,  an  increase  of  only  1.3  per  cent.  Last 
year  in  July  there  were  2,204,902  freight  cars  in  service, 
while  this  year  the  number  was  2,256,621,  an  increase 
of  2.3  per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  marks  of  progress  and 
one  for  which  the  railroad  employees  are  entitled  to 
credit  is  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  freight 
cars  and  locomotives  in  the  shop  or  awaiting  repairs. 
Last  year  in  July,  there  were  144,478  freight  cars  under 
or  awaiting  repairs,  while  this  year  only  135,831  were 
in  that  condition,  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent.  Freight 
locomotives  in  repair  or  awaiting  repair  in  July  last 
year  amounted  to  4,460.  In  July  this  year  only  4,122 
needed  shop  attention,  a  reduction  of  7.6  per  cent. 


Last  year,  the  July  statistics  showed  that  railroad 
locomotives  ran  an  everage  of  64.4  miles  per  day.  In 
July  this  year,  they  made  68.8  miles.  Freight  cars 
made  an  average  of  26.4  miles  in  July  last  year.  This 
year  they  made  28.3  miles,  an  increase  of  7.2  per  cent. 


German  Imports  and  Trade  After  the  War 

Conditions  and  regulations  to  govern  imports  into 
Germany  after  the  war  or  during  the  transition  period 
are  being  discussed  as  follows  in  Germany,  according  to 
the  London  Ironvionger  : 

The  Central  Association  of  the  German  wholesale  trade  i.s 
publishing  a  series  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  conditions 
that  are  expected  to  prevail  in  various  branches  of  industry 
during  the  so-called  period  of  transition  that,  it  is  a.ssumed. 
will  follow  the  declaration  of  peace.  The  first  of  the  series 
is  written  by  Herr  I^ustig,  general  manager,  German  Iron  & 
Steel  Trading  Co.  (Deutscher  Eisenhandel).  Mr.  Lustig  be- 
lieves that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  German  Government  to 
establish  monopolies  for  the  importation  of  certain  staple 
articles  and  to  place  the  importation  of  raw  materials  in  the 
hands  of  special  organizations.  He  is  not  altogether  in  favor 
of  such  measures  and  while  admitting  that  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  abolish  too  rapidly  the  numerous  organizations  for 
the  control  of  trade  that  have  been  set  up  during  the  war,  he 
thinks  that  their  mode  of  working  should  be  changed  and  that 
they  should  use  the  merchant  class,  which  has  now  been 
almost  entirely  squeezed  out,  as   intermediaries. 

If  all  imports  are  to  be  monoi)olized,  either  by  the  govern- 
ment or  by  central  organizations,  each  representing  a  differ- 
ent industry,  enormous  sums  of  money  will  have  to  be  sent 
abroad  to  pay  for  the  goods  bought.  But  if  wholesale  and 
export  traders  are  used  as  intermediaries  in  buying,  their 
old  business  relations  in  foreign  markets,  resumed  after  the 
war,  will  be  available  to  establish  credit  and  will  make  it 
possible  to  get  better  terms  and  to  distribute  the  payments 
.so  as  to  make  them  less  oppressive. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  push  as  much  as  possible  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  of  high  intrinsic  value,  such  as  potash 
and  coal  tar  products,  and  thus  to  establish  credits  in  foreign 
countries.  All  this  will  be  made  easier  if  all  purchases 
abroad  are  made  not  by  the  Government  or  the  manufacturers 
direct  but  by  committees  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers,  the  merchants  and  ship-owners.  Private 
trade  should  be  left  unfettered,  on  condition  that  all  goods 
sent  to  Germany  shall  be  consigned  to  one  or  another  of  these 
committees. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  government  should  have  a 
certain  control  over  the  selling  prices  of  imported  goods,  as  he 
is  afraid  that  otherwise  speculation  may  raise  those  prices  to 
inordinately  high  levels,  and  he  advocates  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  fix  the  maximum  prices  which  the  buying  organi- 
zations will  be  allowed  to  pay  for  goods  bought  for  Germany, 
He  would  also  set  up  a  central  organization  whose  business 
it  would  be  to  see  that  the  imports  were  restricted  to  urgent 
necessities  and  that  they  were  fairly  divided  so  that  no  In- 
dustry or  no  one  state  of  the  EJmplre  could  get  an  advantage 
over  the  other. 


Japan   Wants   Blast  Furnaces 

Japan  is  now  seeking  to  buy  blast  furnaces.  It  is 
likely  before  long  that  the  sale  of  perhaps  five  v^ill  be 
effected.  This  will  naturally  require  the  dismantling  of 
the  furnaces  and  transporting  them  for  erection  in 
Japan.  The  exporting  of  blast  furnaces  has  in  fact 
become  a  new  feature  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
It  was  reported  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  30  that  the 
furnace  at  Battelle,  Ala.,  is  now  in  process  of  demoli- 
tion to  be  shipped  to  India  and  this  exporting  follows 
the  earlier  movement  of  moving  blast  furnaces  from 
poorly  located  places  to  spots  where  immediate  use  may 
be  made  of  them. 


New  Dutch  Steel  Plant 

London,  Eng.,  Oct.  16  (By  Cable). — A  Netherland 
blast  furnace  steel  and  rolling  works  has  been  formed 
in  Holland,  capital  25  million  gulden,  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment participating.  The  rolling  mill  output  will  be 
150,000  tons,  chiefly  shipbuilding  material. 


The  Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  sub- 
scribed for  $1,250,000  of  bonds.  Employees  of  the  Far- 
rell  and  Sharon,  Pa.,  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co, 
have  subscribed  for  over  $300,000  of  new  Liberty  bonds. 
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The  Fixed  Steel  Prices 

From  the  beginning  of  the  talk  of  steel  price 
control  it  has  been  hoped  that  the  complexity  of 
the  relations  of  the  various  products  would  not 
prove  incapable  of  fairly  satisfactory  adjustment. 
The  belief  was  strong  in  those  of  widest  trade 
experience  that  a  harmonious  or  well  balanced  price 
structure  could  be  produced  without  serious  diffi- 
culty, if  merely  the  scale  should  be  established. 
That  scale  was  fixed  by  the  agreement  between  the 
Administration  and  the  large  producers  announced 
Sept.  24,  setting  pig  iron  at  $33,  Valley,  for  basic 
and  foundry,  and  steel  bars,  shapes  and  plates  at 
2.90c.,  3c.  and  3.25c.  respectively.  The  additional 
prices  announced  late  last  week  are  in  harmony 
with  these  basis  prices. 

While  it  required  somewhat  protracted  discus- 
sion to  reach  an  agreement  upon  the  prices  an- 
nounced in  this  second  batch,  and  while  the  fixing 
of  prices  on  certain  commodities  had  to  be  deferred, 
these  phases  of  the  procedure  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  assumption  that  as  a  mathematical,  an 
accounting  or  a  technical  problem  the  task  of  relat- 
ing prices  is  not  discouragingly  difficult.  The  slow 
progress  made  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
diverse  interests  to  be  harmonized.  All  manufac- 
turers must  be  brought  into  accord,  the  finished 
product  of  the  one  being  the  raw  material  of  the 
other.  Even  the  War  Indu.stries  Board  is  not  dis- 
interested, for  it  must  assume  a  tactical  position 
to  make  sure,  when  basis  prices  are  fixed,  that 
other  prices  are  not  placed  disproportionately  high. 

Whether  demand  and  supply  should  control  the 
general  level  of  prices  is  a  question  upon  which 
much  can  be  said.  The  strongest  argument  for 
price  fixing  is  that  competition  as  a  price  maker 
has  lately  been  merely  a  phrase,  for  the  competition 
that  has  been  defended  as  a  principle  of  .sound 
trade  has  been  competition  between  sellers,  where- 
as the  competition  of  late  has  been  between  buyers 
— an  altogether  different  thing. 

That  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  of  com- 
petition, has  in  recent  months  produced  anything 
like  reasonable  relations  between  prices  of  different 
commodities  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  cannot, 
of  course,  be  maintained  for  an  instant.  It  is  of 
interest  to  observe  the  incongruities  produced,  by 


comparing  the  relations  in  the  price  structure  now 
being  built  up,  quite  a  consistent  one,  with  the 
relations  that  have  existed  at  times  in  the  past. 

Now  there  are  prices  of  $33,  Valley,  for  basic 
iron  and  $47.50,  Valley  or  Pittsburgh,  for  4  x  4-in. 
steel  billets.  In  the  first  stage  of  their  rapid  ascent 
billets  were  quoted  in  The  Iron  Age  at  $45  in  the 
issue  of  Aug.  17,  1916,  while  at  the  same  time  pig 
iron  was  quoted  at  $18.  The  billet  quotation  then 
jumped  to  $50,  when  pig  iron  was  quoted  at  $20, 
so  that  we  have  the  equivalent  of  $47.50  billets  and 
$20  pig  iron,  made  by  the  market,  instead  of  $33 
pig  iron.  In  the  other  direction  we  have  it  that 
when  billets  rose  to  $50  grooved  steel  skelp  was 
quoted  at  only  2.50c.,  whereas  now  the  relation  of 
$47.50  billets  and  2.90c.  skelp  seems  much  more 
reasonable.  Then  there  was  a  time,  late  in  the 
spring  of  1916,  when  prices  ranged  from  low  to 
high  for  the  following  commodities:  No.  28  gage 
black  sheets,  merchant  steel  bars.  No.  10  gage  blue- 
annealed  sheets,  plates.  Mills  now  would  not  re- 
gard it  as  consistent  for  blue-annealed  sheets  to  be 
placed  below  the  3.25c.  plate  price,  or  for  No.  28 
gage  black  sheets  to  be  set  still  lower,  and  below 
the  2.90c.  bar  price.  A  sad  mess  would  have  been 
made,  in  other  words,  if  the  Government,  in  seek- 
ing for  a  reasonable  price  schedule,  had  suggested 
that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  select  its  date  in 
the  past,  the  prices  upon  which  date  should  be 
accepted  as  the  market  prices  in  the  future.  As 
an  example  of  the  incongruities  above  referred  to, 
the  date  of  $32  pig  iron  (the  market  jumped  from 
that  to  $35)  was  the  date  of  $65  sheet  bars  and  5c. 
black  sheets,  and  the  sheet  manufacturers  would 
certainly  object  either  to  the  sheet  bar  price  or 
the  sheet  price,  probably  to  both. 

The  structure  of  fixed  prices  now  being  devel- 
oped makes  a  favorable  comparison  even  with  the 
normal  markets  before  the  war  boom.  The  prices 
are  graduated  from  raw  material  to  finished  pro- 
duct. In  periods  both  of  low  prices  and  of  high 
prices  the  open  market  prices  have  not  shown  a 
spread  equal  to  manufacturing  cost  between  billets 
and  slabs  on  the  one  hand  and  merchant  bars  and 
plates  on  the  other.  Roughly  speaking,  when  prices 
were  low  and  when  they  were  high  a  net  ton  of 
the  finished  product  has  been  quoted  at  little  if 
any  above  a  gross  ton  of  the  raw  material.     If 
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the  detached  finishing  mill  made  a  profit  at  all  it 
was  by  holding  a  low-priced  contract  for  its  raw 
material  and  selling  its  finished  product  on  a  spot 
market — rather  a  precarious  performance  at  best. 


Price  Control  Enforceable 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  agreements 
made  between  the  Government  and  various  groups 
of  producers,  on  the  "one  price  for  all"  basis,  wili 
be  kept  by  all  producers.  The  natural  assumption 
is  that  when  an  agreement  is  entered  into  in  good 
faith  it  will  be  kept.  In  the  case  of  the  agreement 
on  steel  prices  it  is  generally  inferred  that  while 
a  minority,  which  is  relatively  small,  was  not 
directly  represented  at  the  Washington  conferences, 
those  constituting  such  a  minority  will  also  feel 
duty  bound  to  act  accordingly. 

Assumption  or  inference,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
cient in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Everyone 
wants  to  know  positively  whether  the  agreement  is 
going  to  be  the  rule  throughout  the  trade  with 
respect  to  all  the  producers  and  with  respect  to 
all  the  sales  they  may  make.  While  doubt  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  buyers,  it  would 
appear  that  such  doubt  does  not  rest  upon  evidence 
that  would  really  bear  upon  the  general  question, 
whether  or  not  the  agreement  will  be  kept  in  its 
entirety.  There  have  been,  for  instance,  numerous 
refusals  of  producers  to  sell  at  the  set  prices.  It 
must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  agree- 
ment was  that  the  producers  would  sell.  The  spirit 
of  the  agreement  was  that  sales  when  made  would 
not  be  at  above  the  set  prices,  and  furthermore 
that  producers  would  strive  to  maintain  output. 

The  great  majority  of  buyers  have  shown  a  dis- 
position to  accept  the  agreement  on  its  face  and 
to  feel  that  the  question  of  price  has  been  elimi- 
nated, while  there  necessarily  remains  the  equally 
important  question  of  deliveries.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion for  the  mills  to  sell  or  the  buyers  to  buy 
material  that  cannot  be  delivered,  but  it  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  both  producers  and 
buyers  to  know  that  the  Government  has  means 
that  it  can  bring  into  play  to  compel  adherence  to 
the  agreement.  Producers  would  not  feel  com- 
fortable at  the  prospect  that  non-adherents  would 
be  rewarded  for  failing  to  support  a  Government 
measure.  If  90  per  cent  of  the  producers  adhered 
to  the  agreement,  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  premium  bid  would 
be  much  greater  than  if  all  producers  sought  to 
sell  at  a  premium.  Nor  would  consumers  feel 
comfortable  if  the  measure  of  their  success  in 
staying  in  business  by  securing  deliveries  of  steel 
were  their  willingness  to  tempt  producers  to  violate 
the  agreement. 

The  fact  is  that,  while  the  Government  has  no 
direct  way  of  enforcing  a  general  agreement  as  to 
prices,  it  has  power  to  punish  a  certain  number  of 
violator.^.  It  has  ample  authority  to  commandeer 
any  plant  or  part  of  plant  needed  to  furnish  it 
material  for  prosecuting  the  war.  It  has  made  no 
threat,  and  has  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  threat, 
with  respect  to  its  intention  thus  to  deal  with  any 
steel  manufacturer  disposed  to  be  a  slacker,  but  its 
power  remains.    Any  plant  suitable  for  the  display 


of  such  power  can  be  selected.  Merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  production  of  war  material 
the  natural  selection  would  be  of  a  plant  not  al- 
ready so  engaged,  but  capable  of  being  thus  em- 
ployed. Plant  facilities  entirely  unsuited  to  mak- 
ing war  material  would  be  excluded,  but  there  is 
no  prospect  of  there  being  any  question  as  to  the 
price  of  the  product  of  such  plant  facilities. 

The  Government's  absolute  authority  lies  in 
the  priority  regulations.  All  matters  relating  to 
sequence  in  producing  and  shipping  material  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Priority  Board,  which 
assumes  authority  both  over  the  machinery  of  pro- 
duction and  over  the  machinery  of  transportation. 
From  the  practical  viewpoint  the  question  of  its 
power  is  not  whether  the  Priority  Board  has  full 
legal  authority,  but  whether  anyone  is  going  to 
take  the  Board  into  court.  The  second  question 
suggested  is  easier  to  answer  than  the  first. 

The  first  function  of  the  Priority  Board  is  to 
see  that  the  United  States  Government  receives  its 
war  material  as  soon  as  it  needs  it.  Its  second 
activity  is  in  connection  with  material  destined  for 
the  Government's  Allies.  Its  third  activity  is  in 
connection  with  material  destined  for  others.  No 
one  can  question  the  full  propriety  and  legality  of 
the  Government's  war  steel  being  given  precedence 
over  everything  else.  Once  the  manufacture  and 
shipment  of  a  single  ton  of  steel  is  delayed  by 
preference  being  given  to  a  Government  order, 
however,  the  normal  course  of  trade  is  interfered 
with,  and  it  is  no  great  step  for  the  Government 
next  to  determine  what  steel  shall  thereby  be  de- 
layed in  manufacture  and  shipment.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Priority  Board  has  assumed  this 
attitude  and  contemplates  the  regulation  of  all 
classes  of  shipments  as  far  as  may  be  necessary. 
Should  a  case  arise  of  a  manufacturer  selling  at  a 
price  higher  than  the  maximum  that  has  been  set, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Board  would  forbid 
the  filling  of  such  an  order  until  after  taking  care 
of  all  other  orders. 


Undivided  Loyalty  Demanded 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  well-established 
custom  of  the  Government  to  discourage  its  em- 
ployees from  becoming  members  of  labor  unions, 
and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  recent  organi- 
zation of  a  National  union,  which  it  is  hoped  by 
the  organizers  will  include  all  Federal  employees, 
has  not  attracted  more  attention.  It  was  announced 
at  the  convention  which  was  held  in  Washington 
that  there  are  now  sixty  local  unions  of  Govern- 
ment workers  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
planned  to  organize  600,000  civil  employees  of  the 
Government.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  this  new  movement  is  that  it  is  made  at  a  time 
when  it  has  been  agreed  by  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  including  Secretary  Wilson 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  that  neither  labor  nor 
capital  should  make  any  effort  to  change  the  status 
of  the  working  conditions  as  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues. In  other  words,  the  open  shops  should 
remain  open  and  the  closed  shops  should  continue 
closed  and  other  fundamental  working  conditions 
should  not  be  changed.     This  understanding  has 
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been  generally  adhered  to,  but  the  movement  to 
unionize  Federal  employees  is  a  direct  departure 
from  the  policy  recently  adopted. 

The  reason  for  not  encouraging  or  even  per- 
mitting Federal  employees  to  become  members  of 
unions  is  entirely  sound,  as  it  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  Government  service  demands  absolutely  un- 
qualified loyalty,  and  it  is  well  known  that  when 
any  question  arises  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, the  union  man  believes  that  his  loyalty  is 
due  first  to  his  union.  It  has  been  clearly  recog- 
nized that  such  a  condition  in  the  post  office  and 
other  branches  of  the  Government  would  be  in- 
tolerable. 

On  account  of  some  real  service  which  Mr. 
Oompers  has  rendered  in  the  present  war  period 
and  owing  to  some  other  reasons  not  so  sound,  he 
has  had  a  very  important  influence  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. He  has  been  particularly  active  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  union,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  have  a  large  following,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  patriotism  and  common  sense  of  Govern- 
ment employees  will  prevent  them  from  rushing 
into  this  new  organization  and  that  they  will  be 
true  to  the  time-honored  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  demands  unswerving  loyalty  from  its 
employees. 


in  acid  slags  in  the  shape  of  a  silico-manganese 
alloy.  Important  work  on  this  is  now  being  done 
in  this  country. 


MANY   ORDERS   PLACED 


British  Steel  for  Shells 

The  British  investigation  of  an  acid  open-hearth 
heat  for  making  high  explosive  shells,  reviewed  in 
this  issue,  presents  some  interesting  facts.  It 
demonstrates  the  high  degree  of  uniformity  obtain- 
able from  the  practice  of  casting  the  ingot  large 
end  up  with  a  hot  top.  Not  only  is  the  percentage 
of  discard  largely  reduced,  but  defects  from  segre- 
gation and  pipe  are  at  a  minimum.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  this  is  the 
practice  in  England.  Without  doubt  some  such 
procedure  is  desirable  to  meet  the  rigid  specifica- 
tions. It  is  admitted  that  in  the  United  States 
early  in  the  war  some  steelmakers  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  foreign  inspectors  with  steel 
cast  in  ingots  with  the  small  end  up  with  no  hot 
top  or  even  with  one.  To  what  extent  this  Amer- 
ican practice  has  been  altered  to  meet  new  war 
conditions  is  not  generally  knovra,  but  in  some  cases 
decided  changes  are  believed  to  have  been  necessary. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  British  method 
referred  to  is  superior. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  heat 
under  discussion  additions  of  manganese  and  silicon 
were  made  in  the  bath  and  not  in  the  ladle,  and  also 
that  no  ore  was  added  after  the  percentage  of  car- 
bon reached  0.70  per  cent.  Both  of  these  points 
are  vitally  important  in  the  production  of  the 
best  steel,  but  their  value  is  not  alway.«5  recognized 
or  lived  up  to  in  tonnage  production. 

The  manganese  content  of  the  slag  for  the  heat 
reported  is  illustrative  not  only  of  the  loss  of  man- 
ganese, but  also  of  the  importance  of  the  slag  as 
a  by-product.  It  is  hoped  that  steel  making  will 
some  day  reach  the  stage  where  so  large  a  loss  can 
be  eliminated.  It  is  claimed  that  this  has  been 
done  in  the  electric  furnace.  It  ia  also  not  at  all 
impossible  that  a  way  may  yet  be  worked  out  for 
reclaiming  the  manganese,  silicon  and  iron  content 


Active  Buying  of  Machinery  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  15. — Conditions  in  the  local  ma- 
chinery trade  have  not  been  so  active  at  any  time  since 
the  war  started  as  they  are  at  present.  Local  builders 
of  heavy  machinery  equipment  are  being  deluged  with 
Government  orders,  and  local  sales  agents  for  New 
England,  Cincinnati  and  other  places  where  shops  for 
building  machinery  are  located,  are  receiving  enor- 
mously heavy  inquiries  for  machine  tools,  nearly  all  for 
Government  work.  Very  heavy  orders  have  been  placed 
lately,  and  others  are  being  figured  on  and  will  be 
given  out  shortly.  Local  companies  are  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  war  munitions  on  a  large  scale,  and 
their  needs  of  general  machine-shop  equipment  are 
very  heavy.  The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  has 
taken  a  Government  contract  for  2500  Rohn  aeroplane 
motors,  and  has  lately  bought  a  very  large  quantity 
of  lathes,  planers,  milling  machines,  shapers  and  other 
equipment.  It  will  still  be  a  buyer  of  considerable 
machine-shop  equipment,  and  will  have  other  inquiries 
out  in  the  market  in  a  short  time.  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  taken  a  large  Government  order 
for  hand  grenades,  and  has  been  a  very  heavy  buyer 
of  machine  tools,  placed  with  New  England,  Cincinnati 
and  other  manufacturers.  The  company  will  make 
these  hand  grenades  at  its  shops  in  this  city  and  will 
need  a  large  quantity  of  additional  tools.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Products  Co.,  which  is  building  a  new 
seamless  tube  mill  at  Allenport,  across  the  river  from 
Monessen,  Pa.,  is  also  buying  heavily  of  machine  tools, 
and  will  continue  a  heavy  buyer  for  some  months  to 
come.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  buying  heavily  of 
miscellaneous  machine  tools.  Nearly  all  the  orders 
being  placed  are  for  Government  work  for  quick  ship- 
ment. A  local  company  which  recently  took  a  large 
Government  order  for  machine-shop  tools  for  90  days' 
delivery,  has  been  advised  by  the  Government  that  it 
wants  these  tools  shipped  in  30  days.  The  fact  that 
the  Government  wants  its  material  quickly,  and  that 
its  orders  are  taking  preference  over  all  other  orders, 
is  making  it  hard  for  companies  that  want  machine 
tools  for  domestic  work  to  get  deliveries.  Local  condi- 
tions among  machine-tool  builders  are  getting  worse,  as 
men  are  responding  to  the  draft,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  get  out  a  maximum  output  of  tools.  Prices 
are  showing  some  advance,  and  the  scarcity  of  steel 
and  labor  is  being  severely  felt. 

The  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  whose  plant  is  at  Oak- 
mont,  Pa.,  has  taken  a  large  Government  order  for 
9.5-in.  guns,  and  also  for  155  mm.  guns.  This  com- 
pany is  having  built  one  6000-ton  high-speed  steam 
hydraulic  forging  press,  and  one  3000-ton  press,  both 
by  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
These  presses  will  be  delivered  shortly,  and  will  be  used 
by  the  Edgewater  Steel  Co.  in  making  forged  steel  car 
wheels  and  Government  munitions.  In  addition,  the 
Edgewater  Steel  Co.  has  just  placed  a  contract  with 
the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.  for  another 
2000-ton  steam  hydraulic  high-speed  forging  press,  and 
also  a  contract  with  the  Morgan  Engineering  Co., 
Alliance,  Ohio,  for  a  1000-ton  press  of  the  same  type. 
The  Edgewater  Steel  Co.  sent  out  under  date  of  Oct. 
10  an  inquiry  for  a  long  list  of  boring  lathes,  turning 
lathes,  planers  and  other  miscellaneous  tools  for  which 
it  expects  to  close  this  week. 

This  list  is  as  follows: 

Two  boring  bar  lathes  26-in.  x  32-ft.  centers,  with  two 
steady  rests,  and  with  one  carriage,  carrying  front  and  rear 
tool  posts. 

Two  cutting  off  lathes,  36-ln.  x  26-ft.  centers,  with  two 
carriages  each  carrying  front  and  rear  tool  posts,  the  car- 
riages to  feed  toward  each  other,  as  well  as  toward  the  head- 
stock. 
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Two  heavy  duty  drill  presses  with  adjustable  tables,  with  a 
capacity  for  drilling  4-in.  holes.  These  to  be  used  with  the 
hollow  drills  for  taking  out  test  pieces 

Two  tool  grinders. 

Two  test  bar  grinders. 

One  26-in.  heavy  duty  shaper. 

Two  cold  saws  with  60-ln.  diameter  saws. 

Two  cold  saws  with  48-in.  diameter  saws. 

One  24-in.  heavy  duty  slotter.  « 

One  centering  machine  for  24-ln.  diameter. 

Two  test  bar  lathes  20  in.  x  8  ft. 

Boring  Lathes  for  9.5-in.  Ouna 
Two  36-in.  to  bore  24-ft.  long  for  tubes. 
Four  48-ln.  to  bore  12-ft.  long  for  jackets. 
Two  36-in.  to  bore  10-ft.  long  for  hoop. 

Boring  Lathes  for  155-3/»i.  Guns 

Two  36-in.  to  bore  24-ft.  long  for  tubes 

Two  36-in.  to  bore  12-ft.  long  for  hoop  A. 

Two  36-in.  to  bore  12-ft.  long  for  hoop  B. 

Three  48-ln.  to  bore  12-ft.  long  for  jacket. 

All  boring  lathes  to  have  one  carriage  in  addition  to  bor- 
ing bar  feed,  with  two  steady  rests  on  the  24-ft.,  the  shorter 
ones  to  have  one  steady  rest. 

Turning  Lathes  for  9.5-/»i.  Ouns 
Two  42-in.  x  24-ft.  centers  for  tubes 
Two  36-in.  x  10-ft.  centers  for  hoops. 
Four  48-in.  x  12-ft.  centers  for  jacket. 

Turning  Lathes  for  155-lfm.  Ouns 

Two  3G-in.  x  24-ft.  centers  for  tubes. 

Three  48-in.  x  12-ft.  centers  for  jacket. 

All  24-ft.  turning  lathes  are  to  have  two  taper  attach- 
ments and  the  shorter  ones  each  to  have  one  taper  attach- 
ment, except  when  some  method  of  turning  taper  by  the 
former  is  provided. 

Planers 

Three  36  x  36  x  12  ft. 

Two  48  x  48  X  12  ft. 

Four  48  X  48  X  16  ft. 

All  to  have  two  heads  on  cross  rail  and  one  side 
head.  

The  Steel  Industry  in  Australia 

The  demand  for  rails  has  been  so  great,  states  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  of  Australia,  that  since 
the  inception  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  steel  works 
at  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.,  the  company  has  been  unable 
to  roll  plates  and  sheets.  Large  quantities  of  rails  have 
been  turned  out  for  the  Commonwealth  Government 
Railway  and  channel  sections  are  at  present  being  rolled 
to  the  order  of  the  government.  The  Commissioner  has 
been  informed  that  the  company  can  roll  4-ft.  plates, 
but  not  5-ft.  plates,  the  size  most  suitable  for  ship- 
building. When  it  is  in  a  position  to  roll  plates  and 
sheets  a  large  market  for  its  products  will  be  opened 
up  in  Australia,  and  it  will  then  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish galvanizing  and  tin-plate  industries  there.  A  firm 
has  already  purchased  land  near  the  steel  works  with 
a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  galvanizing  plant.  Other 
prospective  developments  in  connection  with  the  steel 
works  include  wire  drawing  and  the  manufacture  of 
wire  nails.  The  present  installation  of  coke  plants 
consists  of  66  Solvay  ovens  and  a  considerable  increase 
is  proposed. 

Large  Decrease  in  Steel  Corporation  Orders 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  of  unfilled  orders  on  its  books  on  Sept. 
30  shows  a  total  of  9,833,477  tons  or  a  decrease  of  573,- 
572  tons  from  the  previous  month,  when  the  total  was 
10,407,049  tons.  This  is  the  first  time  the  unfilled 
orders  have  fallen  below  10,000,000  tons  since  Septem- 
ber, 1916,  when  they  were  9,522,584  tons.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  unfilled  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  at  the  close  of  each  month  since  Jan- 
uary, 1914: 

1917  1916  1915  1914 

January 11,474,0.''>4        7,922,767      4  248,571      4,613.680 

February     11.576,697        8,568,966     4,345,371      5  026.440 

March    11.711,644        9,331001     4,255,749      4,653,825 

April    12,183,083        9,829,551      4,162  244      4,277.068 

Btoy    11,886,591        9,937,798      4,264,598      3  998,160 

June     11,383,287        9,640,458      4  678.196      4,032.857 

July    10,844,164        9,593  592      4,928,540      4.158,589 

August 10,407.049        9,660,357      4,908  445      4,213,331 

September     9,833.477        9.522,584      5,317.618      2,787,667 

October 10.015,260      6,165  452      3,461,097 

November 11,058,542     7,189,489     3,324,592 

December 11,547,286      7,806,220      3.836,643 
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The  National  Steel  Products  Co.,  Ensley,  Ala.,  has 
taken  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  at  Bes- 
semer for  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings  for  rail- 
way applianees.  The  initial  works  will  be  about  40  x  150 
ft.,  with  capacity  of  15  tons  daily.  A  3-ton  open-hearth 
furnace  will  be  installed.    J.  V.  Calvin  is  secretary. 
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Agreed  Prices  on  Semi-finished  Lines 

White  House  Announces  New  Schedule  on  Bil- 
lets, Blooms,  Sheet  Bars,  Wire  Rods  and  Shell 
Bars,     Jud^e     Gary    Expresses    Satisfaction 


Washington,  Oct.  16. — Following  the  two-day  con- 
ference with  the  representative  steel  producers  last 
week,  the  War  Industries  Board,  with  the  approval  of 
President  Wilson,  promulgated  fixed  prices  on  blooms, 
billets,  slabs,  sheet  bars,  wire  rods  and  shell  steel  bars. 
Those  participating  in  the  conference  included  the 
board,  and  the  iron  and  steel  committees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Another  conference  will 
be  held  the  latter  part  of  the  current  week  to  review 
proposed  fixed  prices  on  other  finished  articles.  It  was 
reported  that  a  schedule  of  these  prices  had  been 
drafted  but  will  not  be  promulgated  until  those  inter- 
ested have  had  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions. 

While  the  prices  promulgated  last  week  represented 
considerable  cuts  in  the  prevailing  market  prices,  it 
was  said  they  are  generally  satisfactory  to  the  trade. 
These  prices  are  in  harmony  with  the  fixed  prices  on 
the  basic  articles  which  were  promulgated  by  President 
Wilson  on  Sept,  24,  last.  Among  those  articles  upon 
which  prices  will  be  determined  «.re  wire,  pipe,  rails, 
nails,  hoops,  bands,  cotton  ties,  tin  plate,  rivets  and 
spikes.  Until  these  prices  are  announced,  however,  the 
trade  itself  will  continue  to  apply  its  own  prices  as  well 
as  its  own  differentials. 

The  further  prices  fixed  last  week  were  formally  an- 


nounced by  the  White  House  through  the  Committee 
on  Public   Information. 

Oificials  of  the  War  Industries  Board  who  have 
charge  of  the  steel  price  question  hope  to  announce 
further  prices  the  latter  part  of  the  current  week  or 
the  first  of  the  next.  A  conference  of  such  steel  men 
as  are  directly  interested  in  these  other  articles  will  be 
arranged  to-morrow,  according  to  information  given  the 
representative  of  The  Iron  Age.  The  steel  men  who 
conferred  with  the  War  Industries  Board  last  week 
included  the  following: 

General  Committee,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman; 
James  A.  Farrell,  vice-chairman;  James  A.  Burden, 
E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  Alva  C.  Dinkey,  Willis  L.  King, 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  John  A.  Topping. 

Members  of  the  subcommittees  who  were  present 
included  the  following:  Sheet  Steel,  W.  S.  Homer, 
Charles  O.  Hadley,  Walter  C.  Carroll;  Scrap  Iron  and 
Steel,  •  Eli  Joseph,  Samuel  Deutsch,  Vernon  Phillips, 
Joseph  Michaels. 

The  chairmen  of  all  the  subcommittees  were  in  at- 
tendance. These  included,  in  addition:  Ferroalloys, 
Mr.  Farrell;  Pig  Tin,  John  Hughes;  Pig  Iron,  Ore  and 
Lake  Transportation,  H.  G.  Dalton;  Tubular  Products, 
James  A.  Campbell;  Cold-rolled  and  Drawn  Steel,  F.  N. 


PRESIDENT  APPROVES  STEEL  PRICE  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD  AND  MILLS 


The  following  is  the  official  statement  issued  by  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense: 

The  President  has  approved  an  agreement  between  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
the  steel  men,  fixing  the  following  maximum  prices,  which  become  effective  immediately, 
and  are  subject  to  revision  Jan.  1,  1918,  viz. : 


Price 

Commodity  Agreed 

Upon 

Blooms  and  billets  4  by  4  in.  and  larger i$47.50 

Billets  under  4  by  4  in 15 1.00 

Slabs 150.00 

Sheet  bars 151.OO 

Wire  rods 157  00 

Shell  bars : 

3  in.  to  5  in ^3:25 

Over  5  in.  to  8  in ^'3  50 

Over  8  in.  to  10  in 23.75 

Over  10  in 24  00 

Skelp: 

Grooved =2.90 

Universal -S.15 

Sheared   !!..!!  *3.25 


Base 

Pittsburgh   and  Youngstown. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburgh. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


^  Orofls  toHii. 


2  Per  100  lb. 


The  prices  enumerated  have  been  fixed  by  the  President  on  the  assurance  of  those 
representing  the  steel  industry  that  these  prices  equitably  adjust  the  relations  of  the  steel 
interests  to  each  other,  and  will  assist  them  in  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  give  the  country 
.  100  per  cent  of  production  at  not  to  exceed  the  prices  heretofore  announced. 

Measures  will  be  taken  by  the  War  Industries  Board  for  placing  orders  and  supervising 
the  output  of  the  steel  mills  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  requirements 
for  war  purposes  of  the  Government  and  those  nations  associated  with  us,  and  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  public  according  to  their  public  importance  and  in  the  best  interest  of  all, 
as  far  as  practicable. 

A  spirit  of  co-operation  was  manifested  by  the  steel  men,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the  production  as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  the 
extraordinary   demands   resulting  from   the   war. 
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Beegle;  Wire  Products,  Frank  Baackes;  Wire  Rope, 
Karl  G.  Roebling;  Malleable  Castings,  Frank  J.  Lan- 
ahan. 

Judge  Gary  Satisfied 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  said  after  returning  to  New  York,  that 
the  steel  industry  generally  will  be  benefited  by  the  at- 
titude and  action  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the 
President  in  fixing  prices  for  steel  products. 

"On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,"  asserted  Mr.  Gary, 
"the  negotiations  with  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
the  results  were  satisfactory  to  the  steel  producers, 
although  the  prices  named  are  lower  than  had  been 
expected. 

"The  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  board  care- 
fully to  inquire  into  the  facts  relating  to  costs,  capacity, 
facilities  and  profits  has  been  so  fair  and  frank  that 
the  manufacturers  without  exception  will  be  influenced 
to  respond  to  the  requests  of  the  board  for  production 
equal  to  full  capacity.  And  the  prices  determined  upon 
will,  with  some  adjustments  between  manufacturers  as 
to  deliveries,  yield  profits  sufficient  to  bring  them  within 
the  President's  original  proclamation. 

"The  prices  of  commodities  not  already  considered 
by  the  board  will  be  fixed  by  arriving  at  a  parity. 

"The  steel  industry  generally  will  be  benefited  by 
the  attitude  and  action  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  President.  The  profits  of  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers will  be  somewhat  decreased.  However,  con- 
ditions will  be  more  normal  and  they  will  be  healthy." 


LIBERTY   BOND   BUYING 


Subscriptions   of   Employees   Not  as   Numerous 
as  for  First  Offering 

Many  manufacturers  are  again  responding  and  sub- 
scribing for  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  but  the  movement  to 
interest  employees  does  not  seem  to  be  as  general  and 
fear  is  expressed  that  the  number  of  workingmen  rep- 
resented in  subscriptions  will  be  much  smaller  than  it 
was  at  the  time  the  first  issue  was  subscribed  for. 
There  is,  however,  a  feeHng  that  interest  will  soon  be 
quickened,  especially  by  the  observance  of  Oct.  24  as 
Liberty  Bond  Day,  and  that  the  bonds  will  be  over- 
subscribed. 

Among  New  York  subscriptions  were:  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.,  $1,000,000;  International  Nickel  Co.,  $1,000,- 
000;  Worthington  Pump  Machinery  Corporation,  $500,- 
000;  The  American  Steel  Export  Co.,  $100,000;  Amer- 
ican  Locomotive  Co.,  $2,000,000. 

Zalmon  G.  Simmons,  founder  and  president  The 
Simmons  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  steel 
beds  and  springs,  has  made  a  subscription  to  $250,000 
of  Liberty  bonds.  The  subscription  was  made  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  on  Oct.  3,  when  W.  G.  McAdoo,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  delivered  an  address  to  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  will  be  a  heavy  sub- 
scriber to  the  new  Liberty  Loan  bonds  and  has  placed 
$800,000  of  its  subscription  through  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
banks  and  $1,000,000  with  Cleveland  banks.  Just  what 
the  total  amount  of  the  subscription  of  the  Republic 
company  to  the  Liberty  Loan  bonds  will  be  has  not  been 
determined,  but  will  depend  largely  on  further  develop- 
ments in  regard  to  excess-profit  taxation.  The  com- 
pany subscribed  $5,000,000  to  the  first  Liberty  Loan 
bonds,  and  its  subscription  to  the  second  will  likely  be 
the  same. 

Among  the  subscribers  to  the  second  Liberty  Loan 
made  in  Cleveland  were  the  following:  Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.,  $1,000,000;  Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co., 
$1,000,000;  Aluminum  Castings  Co.,  $50,000;  McMyler 
Interstate  Co.,  $250,000;  National  Acme  Co.,  $100,000. 

Employees  of  plants  in  and  near  Chester,  Pa.,  are 

doing  their  part  to  help  the  country  by  subscribing  to 

'    the  Liberty  Loan.     Big  meetings  were  recently  held  at 

the    plants   of  the    Penn-Seaboard    Steel    Co.    and    the 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  resulting  in  large  subscrip- 
tions being  made  by  the  workers. 

Ferdinand  Schlesinger,  head  of  the  Northwestern 
Iron  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Newport  Mining  Co.,  and  various 
other  large  mining,  furnace  and  chemical  interests,  thus 
far  is  the  largest  individual  subscriber  in  Milwaukee 
to  the  second  Liberty  Loan,  having  purchased  bonds 
amounting  to  $500,000  for  his  personal  account.  Other 
large  subscribers  thus  far  are:  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg. 
Co.,  $300,000;  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  $200,000; 
Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  $200,000;  Pressed  Steel  Tank 
Co.,  $100,000;  Shadbolt  &  Boyd  Iron  Co.,  $25,000; 
Milwaukee  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  $10,000;  Heil  Co., 
$10,000;  Mechanical  Appliance  Co.,  $25,000;  Vilter 
Mfg.  Co.,  $35,000;  Federal  Malleable  Co.,  $25,000; 
Richardson-Phenix  Co.,  $50,000;  Wisconsin  Motor  Mfg. 
Co.,  $10,000.  The  Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Manito- 
woc, Wis.,  has  made  a  subscription  of  $150,000. 

Tuesday  was  a  day  of  large  subscriptions  in  New 
York,  including  American  Can  Co.,  $1,000,000,  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  $1,500,000,  and  Phelps-Dodge 
Corporation,  $1,000,000. 

The  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa., 
has  subscribed  $1,500,000  for  the  second  Liberty  Loan 
bonds,  and  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  subscribed  the  same  amount. 

Manufacturers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  sub- 
scribing very  liberally  for  the  second  Liberty  Loan 
bonds.  The  latest  subscriptions  reported  are  as  fol- 
lows: Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  $2,500,000;  Henry  W.  Oliver 
estate,  $500,000;  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  $1,000,000; 
Oliver  &  Snyder  Steel  Co.,  $500,000;  W.  Harry  Brown, 
$500,000;  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  $1,500,000;  Harbison- 
Walker  Refractories  Co.,  $2,000,000;  Firth-Sterling 
Steel  Co.,  $500,000,  and  Ohio  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  George 
W.  Crawford  interests,  $320,000. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Union  Arcade  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  subscribed  for  $1,000,000  of  Liberty 
Loan  Bonds. 

Mahoning   Valley    Responds 

Youngstown,  Oct.  15. — At  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  held  here  this  afternoon,  it 
was  voted  unanimously  that  the  company  take  $2,000,- 
000  in  Liberty  bonds.  Employees  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  in  a  campaign  promoted  by  the  com- 
pany officials,  have  taken  a  large  block  of  the  Liberty 
bonds.  Every  steel  concern  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 
is  lending  its  assistance  to  the  Liberty  bond  sale. 

New  Pittsburgh  Subscriptions 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  17  {By  Wire). — The  Lockhart 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  subscribed  $300,000 
for  Liberty  Loan  bonds;  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.,  $2,000,000;  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  $1,500,- 
000,  and  American  Window  Glass  Co.,  $350,000. 

Ford    Makes    Large    Subscription. 

Detroit,  Oct.  16. — Detroit's  Liberty  Loan  drive  re- 
ceived powerful  impetus  to-day  when  it  was  announced 
that  Henry  Ford  had  contributed  $5,000,000,  and  that 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  had  made  a  similar  contribution. 
Ford's  subscription  was  accompanied  by  a  statement 
declaring  that  the  United  States,  in  making  war  on 
Germany,  did  the  "best  thing  that  ever  happened  for 
the  world." 

The  announcement  of  Ford's  subscription  and  his 
statement  was  made  at  the  noon  meeting  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  committee.  Detroit  has  now  subscribed  more 
than  $25,000,000  to  the  second  loan. 


The  Chicago  Shipbuilding  Co.  launched  the  first  boat 
in  the  United  States  to  be  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  Oct.  13.  Frank  L, 
La  Marshe,  general  superintendent  of  the  yards  at 
101st  Street  and  Calumet  River,  South  Chicago,  had 
charge  of  the  ceremonies.  The  boat  is  261  ft.  over  all, 
has  a  43Mi-ft.  beam,  a  depth  of  20  ft.  and  a  capacity  of 
3000  tons.  It  was  named  the  War  Hound.  Two  other 
boats  are  being  constructed  in  the  same  yards,  and  men 
are  working  day  and  night  to  finish  them. 
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FURTHER  PRICE  FIXING 

Import  of  Semi-Finished  Steel  Settlements 


Wire  Price  This  Week — Little  Business  Except 
in  Iron  at  New  Prices 

That  Government  price  fixing  is  all  of  the  her- 
culean task  that  the  trade  prophesied  is  borne  out  by 
the  fewness  of  the  items  covered  in  the  two  agree- 
ments so  far  made.  As  indicated  in  The  Iron  Age 
last  week  only  semi-finished  steel  was  included  in 
the  announcement  of  Oct.  11.  Just  when  additional 
maximum  figures  will  be  settled  on  is  not  clear,  but 
it  is  likely,  now  that  ratios  have  been  established 
for  conversion  differences  between  raw  materials 
and  semi-finished  products  and  between  the  latter 
and  finished  forms,  that  further  Government  prices 
will  be  arrived  at  without  requiring  general  ses- 
sions in  Washington  between  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  the  producers. 

Whatever  the  basis  of  the  adverse  criticism  al- 
ready developing,  the  underlying  object  in  the  price 
fixing  seems  clear — to  secure  a  condition  which  will 
bring  out  100  per  cent  production.  A  surprising 
low  billet  price,  $47.50,  out  of  line  somewhat,  other 
differences  in  prices  being  considered,  makes  for  a 
wide  spread  between  the  steel  for,  and  the  steel  as 
finished  product.  Clearly  less  concern  is  thus  shown 
for  the  billet  producer,  with  his  relatively  less  mar- 
gin between  pig  iron  and  scrap  and  the  billet.  On 
the  score  of  accelerating  mill  operations  may  be  ac- 
cepted $47.50  billets  on  the  one  hand  and  $58  and 
$60  for  bars  and  beams  on  the  other  and  $50  for 
slabs  against  $65  for  plates. 

The  fact  that  plates  are  put  at  $5  and  $7  per  ton 
higher  than  bars  and  beams  is  also  perhaps  a  recog- 
nition of  the  special  cases  of  recent  additional  mill 
capacity  entailing  high  capital  charges,  with  simi- 
lar incentive  to  encourage  slab  production  at  $2.50 
per  ton  more  than  billets. 

On  high  Government  authority  it  is  intimated 
that  the  industry  is  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  base 
prices,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  adopting  usual 
trade  practices  without  specific  announcements  in 
this  regard.  It  is  not  clear  as  yet,  however,  that 
producers  are  expected  to  take  any  initiative  in  re- 
vising prices  of  major  commodities  not  yet  covered. 
Approximations  as  to  what  they  may  be,  discount- 
ing .special  conditions,  may  be  ascertained  by  com- 
paring the  new  prices  with  the  average  of  those 
for  the  years  1911  to  1914,  inclusive,  the  four-year 
period  before  the  war  demand  developed.  The  pro^ 
ducers  have  used  quotations  of  The  Iron  Age  for 
this  interval  as  the  basis  of  their  figures  in  deliber- 
ating with  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week,  the  base  for  wire 
will  probably  be  fixed.  A  figure  a  little  above  the 
mean  between  the  quotation  of  the  largest  maker 


and  the  higher  one  of  the  others  would  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  the  new  prices.  The  spectacle  of 
raising  the  price  acceptable  to  the  one  vanishes 
when  it  is  recalled  that  it  has  long  been  made  on 
much  deferred  deliveries. 

Old  material  as  well  as  sheets  and  tubular  goods 
are  also  shortly  to  be  settled.  As  yet  steel 
rails  have  been  given  little  attention.  Chicago  as  a 
basing  point  bids  fair  to  stay.  The  contention  is 
that  largest  buyers  in  the  Middle  West  have  com- 
monly been  billed  without  including  the  Pittsburgh- 
Chicago  freight  rate.  Tin  plate,  which  involves  the 
cost  of  the  imported  covering  material,  will  prob- 
ably be  considered,  as  desired  by  producers,  by  the 
'^ood  Administration  Board. 

Outside  of  Government  orders,  business  has  been 
light.  Sales  of  steel  have  been  made  at  both  the 
fixed  prices  and  higher,  the  latter,  like  1000  tons  of 
billets  at  $50,  for  immediate  delivery,  representing 
largely  the  closing  of  options  made  before  the  price 
announcements.  The  signs  are  that  before  long 
sales  will  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  a 
public  market  at  the  agreed  figures. 

Following  a  drop  of  $15  in  cast-iron  pipe  in 
Chicago  last  week  comes  one  of  $9  in  the  East. 
Ferromanganese  has  also  been  reduced.  Some  drop 
in  warehouse  plate  prices  is  also  noted.  Against 
these  is  the  likelihood  of  advanced  freight  rates. 

Government  purchases  include  fully  30,000  kegs 
of  nails  and  8000  tons  of  steel  pipe ;  and  30,700  cars 
which  the  United  States  is  to  put  into  Russia,  are 
about  closed.  Upward  of  100,000  tons  of  structural 
steel  will  shortly  be  bid  on  for  ships. 

The  pig  iron  market  has  been  characterized  by  a 
more  general  and  more  cheerful  acceptance  of  the 
agreed  prices  than  has  prevailed  in  the  finished  and 
semi-finished  markets.  Considerable  selling  has 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  $33,  furnace,  for  iron 
analyzing  1.75  to  2.25  per  cent  silicon.  The  recom- 
mendations as  to  details  of  schedules  submitted  to 
Washington  have  not  yet  been  acted  on.  Sales  of 
basic  have  included  20,000  tons  in  the  Philadelphia 
district.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  placing  iron 
offered  for  sale,  and  several  makers  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  Some  buyers  who  bought  iron  at 
high  prices  are  asking  to  have  their  contracts  re- 
adjusted, but  this  has  not  generally  been  done. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  16 — (By  Wire). 
The  additional  prices  on  steel  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment last  week — $47.50  on  billets,  $51  on  sheet  bars 
and  small  billets,  and  prices  on  shell  steel,  skelp  and 
other  materials — have  helped  to  clear  the  situation  to 
some  extent,  but  the  trade  is  still  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  Government  prices  on  close  to  100  other  items 
of  finished  steel  that  have  not  yet  come  out.  Included 
in  these  are  sheets,  iron  and  steel  pipe  and  boiler  tubes, 
lij?ht  and  standard  section  rails  and  other  important 
products.  The  trade  is  holdinja;  off  placing  orders  until 
these  prices  are  announced,  and  new  buying  is  almost 
at  a  standstill.  There  have  been  very  few^  new  sales  of 
pi^  iron,  and  other  materials  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
Government  on  Sept.  24.     In  the  item  of  plates,  there 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  'xi  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Oct.  17,  Oct.  10, 
1917. 


No.  2. 
No.  2 
No.  2, 
No.  2, 
Basic, 
Basle, 


1917. 
$34.25 
33.00 
35.90 
33.00 
33.00 
33.75 
33.00 
37.25 


Pig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton  ; 
No.    2   X,   Philadelphia... 
Valley   furnace.  .  . 
Southern.   Cin'ti.  .  . 
Biimingham,    Ala. 
furnace,  C.nicago** 
(lel'd.   eastern   Pa. 
Valley    furnace.  .  . 
Bessemer,     Pittsburgh... 
Malleable  Bess.,   Ch'go**. 
Gray   forge,    Pittsburgh.. 
L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago.  . 


Rails,  Billets,  etc^  Per  Gross  Ton 
Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill  .... 
rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
billets,  Pittsburgh, 
billets,  Pittsburgh, 
sheet  bars,  P'gh.  .  . 
Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 

"Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh.  .  . 


$34.25 
33.00 


33.75 
33.00 
37.25 


32.75        32.75 


O.-h. 
Bess. 
O.-h. 
O.-h. 


•47.50 
♦47.50 
•51.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers : 
Iron    bars,     Philadelphia. 
Iron  birs,  Pittsburgh.  .  . . 

Iron   bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh. . . 
Steel  birs.  New  York.  . .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.. 
Tank  plates,  New  York.. 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.. 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.. 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skelp.  sheared  steel.  P'gh 
Steel  hoops,   Pittsburgh.  . 


Cents. 
4.25 

4.56 
t*2.90 

t^3.'25 

t^3".66 

t^3.195 

•2.90 

•3.25 


55.00 
55.00 


57.00        85.00 


Sept.  19. 
1917. 

$50.00 
50.00 
49  90 
47.00 
54.00 
48  00 
42.00 
50.95 
55.00 
46.95 
58.00 


$38.00 
40.00 
65  00 
65.00 
75.00 

100.00 
75  00 
90.00 


Oct.  18, 
1916. 

$20.50 
20.00 
18.40 
15.50 
19  00 
20.00 
20.00 
23.95 
19.50 
20.45 
20.25 


$33.00 
35.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
69  00 
50.00 
55.00 


Cents. 
4.25 


Cents. 
4.935 
4.75 
4.50 
4.00 
4.195 
8  00 
8.195 
4.00 
4.445 


5.75 


Cents. 
2.659 
2.75 
2.35 
2  75 
2.919 
4.00 
4.169 
2.75 
2.869 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 


•Agreed  prices.     tAs  yet  only  a  few  sales  made. 
••The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


^,    .,  ,  ,,,.  Oct.  17,  Oct.  10,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  18, 

Sheets,  ^ails  and  Wire,         1917.      1917.  1917.  1916. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents.     Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh         ...            ...  8.50  3.30 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh         ...            ...  9.50          4.40 

Wire    nails,     Hitlsburgh ...  4.00  2.70 

Cut    nails.     Pittsburgh ...  4.65          2.60 

Fence    wire,    base,    P'gh..          ...            ...  3.95          2.65 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  P'gh ...  4.85          3.55 

Old  Materials,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron   rails,    Chicago $36.00     $36.00  $44.50     $20.00 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia.      38.00       38.00  43.00  21.00 

Carwheels,     Chicago 26.W       27.00  32  50  13.00 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  .      29.00       29.00  32  00  15.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh.  .        riM       30.00  33.00  18.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.      25.00       25.00  30.00  16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Ch'go.        Z5.00       26.00  31.00  16.75 

No.    1   cast,    Pittsburgh...        27.00       29.00  30.00  16.00 

No.    1    cast,    Philadelphia.      28.00        28.00  30.00  16.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)        20.00       21.00  24.00  13.60 

No.   1   RR.   wrot.  Phila...        Sa.OO       38.00  43.00  22.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)    20.5O       27.00  34.00  17.76 

Coke,  Connellsville,      Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt.  .  .t*$6.00         $12.50  $5.00 

Furnace    coke,    future t*   6.00         8.50          3.50 

Foundry  coke,  prompt 13  50         3.75 

Foundry  coke,  future 12.00         4.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents.     Cents.  Cents.  Cents 

Lake  copper.   New  York.      23.50       23.50  26.25  28.50 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.   Y.      23.50        23.50  26.25  28.50 

Spelter,  St.  Louis 8.00          8.00  8  12M!      9-50 

Spelter.    New    York 8.25          8.2.5  8.37Vi      9.62% 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.87%      7.45  7.87%      6.85 

Lead.    New    York 7.00          7.60  8  60          7.00 

Tin.  New  York 61.00        61.00  61.75  40.75 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.      15.00        15.00  15.00  13.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh $12.00  $5.75 


have  been  only  two  sales  reported  amounting  to  about 
3500  tons  at  the  3.25c.  price,  and  there  were  some  un- 
usual conditions  attached  to  these  sales,  the  mills  mak- 
ing them  having  had  the  plates  in  stock  and  anxious  to 
move  them.  That  buyers  would  take  hold  at  the  Gov- 
ernment prices  to  be  announced  very  shortly  is  almost 
certain,  but  the  trouble  may  be  to  find  producers  of 
material  willing  to  sell  at  the  Government  prices,  as 
they  can  very  readily  and  truthfully  make  the  claim 
that  their  output  is  sold  up  for  three  to  six  months, 
and  they  do  not  care  to  sell  at  the  new  figure  until 
they  are  in  need  of  new  orders.  The  makers  of  iron 
and  steel  pipe  and  boiler  tubes  have  assured  the  Govern- 
ment that  whatever  prices  are  fixed  on  tubular  products 
will  be  satisfactory  to  them  and  they  have  given  assur- 
ance to  the  Government  of  their  intention  to  get  out  a 
maximum  output  and  also  to  continue  to  furnish  to  the 
Government  its  needs  of  pipe  as  promptly  as  it  can  be 
turned  out.  There  have  been  serious  declines  in  prices 
of  scrap,  also  in  ferromanganese,  and  it  is  believed  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  or  before,  the  whole  iron  and 
steel  market  will  have  settled  down  to  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  Government,  and  business  will  be  carried  on  at 
these  prices.  The  greatest  troubles  that  now  face  the 
iron  and  steel  interests  are  the  shortage  in  cars  and 
labor,  and  especially  in  coal.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
price  of  $2,  at  mine,  on  coal  was  too  low,  and  produc- 
tion has  shown  a  very  heavy  falling  off.  Mills  are  un- 
able to  get  coal  as  fast  as  needed  and  have  been  com- 
pelled to  shut  down  departments  for  days  at  a  time 
until  fuel  would  arrive.  The  army  draft  is  making 
serious  inroads  on  mill  organizations,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  female  labor  in  work  formerly  done  by  males  is 
steadily  increasing. 

Pig  Iron. — New  inquiry  for  pig  iron  continues  light, 
the  only  active  buyer  of  Bessemer  and  basic  recently 
being  a  local  steel  company,  which  has  bought  30,000 
to  40,000  tons  of  these  grades  for  as  prompt  delivery  as 
the  furnaces  can  make.  The  sales  of  both  Bessemer 
and   basic  were  made   at   the   $38   price  for   basic   and 


$36.30  price  for  Bessemer,  f.o.b.  Valley  furnace.  The 
Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  has  also  disposed  of  5000  tons 
more  of  basic  iron  for  prompt  delivery  at  $33  at  Mary 
furnace,  Lowellville,  Ohio,  and  the  Cambria  Steel 
Co.,  which  had  some  surplus  Bessemer  iron,  has  sold 
5000  tons  to  a  local  dealer  at  $36.30,  Johnstown,  which 
makes  the  price  slightly  higher,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  than 
if  the  iron  was  bought  at  Valley  furnace.  This  iron 
has  been  re-sold  to  a  steel  company  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. We  also  note  a  further  sale  of  4000  tons  of 
basic  for  October  delivery  at  $33,  Valley  furnace. 
There  have  been  small  sales  of  No.  2  foundry  iron  at 
the  fixed  price  of  $33,  Valley  furnace,  and  several  of 
the  larger  makers  of  this  grade  have  advised  cus- 
tomers they  will  take  care  of  their  needs  at  the  fixed 
price  of  $33  at  furnace.  There  has  been  a  sale  of  about 
2000  tons  of  malleable  Bessemer  iron  for  delivery  at 
Cleveland  at  $33.50  at  Valley  furnace.  A  sale  of  500 
tons  of  low  phosphorus  pig  iron  is  reported  to  have 
been  on  the  basis  of  very  close  to  $40,  Valley  furnace. 
This  is  the  lowest  price  touched  on  low  phosphorus  iron 
for  many  months.  It  is  believed  there  will  be  con- 
siderable movement  in  pig  iron  in  the  near  future,  as 
the  feeling  is  prices  are  going  to  rule  firm  and  that 
they  will  not  be  any  lower  during  the  near  future  at 
least. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Basic  pig  iron,  $33;  Bessemer. 
$36.30;  gray  forge.  $32;  No.  2  foundry,  $33:  No.  3  foundry, 
$32.50,  and  malleable  Bessemer,  $33.50.  all  per  gross  ton  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  districts  being  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — The  Government  price  an- 
nounced last  week  of  $47.50  on  soft  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  4-in.  billets,  $51  on  small  billets  and  $51 
on  sheet  bars  was  a  surprise  to  the  trade  in  more  ways 
than  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  trade  did  not  look 
for  as  low  a  price  on  billets  as  $47.50  per  gross  ton, 
nor  did  it  expect  a  differential  in  price  of  sheet  bars 
and  small  billets  over  4x4  in.  billets  of  $3.50  per  gross 
ton.     For  years  the  usual   spread  between  billets  and 
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sheet  bars  has  not  been  over  $1  per  ton,  and  between 
4x4  in.  billets  and  small  billets  not  over  $2  per  ton. 
The  fact  is  there  have  been  times  recently  when  sheet 
bars  and  billets  sold  at  the  same  prices,  and  small 
billets  about  $1  per  ton  higher  than  ordinary  billets. 
So  far  we  have  not  heard  of  any  bales  of  sheet  bars 
and  billets  at  the  new  prices,  the  lowest  actual  sale 
made  having  been  noted  in  this  report  last  week,  which 
was  1000  tons  of  soft  open-hearth  billets  for  prompt 
delivery  at  $55,  Pittsburgh.  A  rate  of  1000  tons  of  4x4 
in.  open  hearth  billets  was  made  at  $50  on  an  old  option. 

Ferroalloys. — The  local  market  is  bare  of  new  in- 
quiry, and  there  has  been  a  decided  drop  in  prices  of 
80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  both  for  prompt  and 
future  delivery.  We  now  quote  80  per  cent  domestic 
ferromanganese  for  any  delivery  at  $300  per  gross 
ton,  delivered  to  buyer's  mill.  No  sales  have  been  re- 
ported in  this  market  for  several  weeks.  We  quote 
18  to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  $70  to  $75  and  50  per 
cent  ferrosilicon  in  carload  lots  at  $150  to  $160,  de- 
livered, lower  prices  being  made  on  larger  lots. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89,  10  per 
cent  $90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silverv  iron  at  $79  to  $84,  8  per  cent 
$80  to  $85,  9  per  cent  $81  to  $86,  10  per  cent  $82  to  $87,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $83  to  $88.  All  prices  are  f.o.b.  makers'  fur- 
nace, Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky., 
these  furnaces  having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross 
ton  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Structural  Material.  —  Aside  from  Government 
work,  very  little  new  business  is  being  placed  in  this 
district.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  has  taken  600  tons 
for  a  bridge  at  Washington,  and  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  is  asking  bids  on  69,000  tons  of  fabricated 
steel  needed  for  the  construction  of  50  merchant  ves- 
sels for  the  Government  recently  ordered  from  that 
corporation.  Local  fabricators  say  they  are  not  bid- 
ding actively  on  new  work,  as  they  are  filled  up  for 
months.  Prices  for  domestic  consumption  are  given  on 
page  959. 

Plates. — Late  last  week  the  Government  tentatively 
placed  contracts  for  30,000  4-wheel  cars  of  small 
capacity  for  Russia,  the  order  having  been  divided 
among  the  steel  car  companies,  but  later  the  order  was 
cancelled,  and  it  is  now  understood  the  Government  is 
figuring  on  placing  30,000  8-wheel  standard  gage  box 
cars  for  Russia,  and  this  order  is  expected  to  come 
out  at  any  time.  Domestic  railroads  are  not  buying 
any  new  equipment.  No  orders  for  steel  cars  have 
been  placed  for  some  time,  and  there  are  no  new  in- 
quiries in  the  market.  Recently  a  local  steel  car  com- 
pany bought  from  two  different  mills  about  3500  tons 
of  sheared  plates  at  3.25c.  at  mill,  the  price  fixed  by 
the  Government  on  Sept.  24.  However,  there  were 
some  unusual  conditions  attached  to  these  two  sales, 
and  they  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  plate 
mills  are  freely  quoting  sheared  plates  at  3.25c.  at  mill. 
In  fact,  these  are  the  only  two  sales  that  we  have  yet 
heard  of  at  this  price.  Quotations  continue  nominally 
at  8c. ,  mill. 

Steel  Rails. — It  is  stated  that  no  new  orders  are 
being  placed  for  either  standard  rails  or  light  rails 
and  will  not  be  until  the  Government  fixes  rail  prices. 
Whether  the  Government  will  lower  the  price  of  stand- 
ard sections  is  a  question.  It  is  regarded  by  the  mills 
and  railroads  as  a  very  conservative  price,  and  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 

SheetH. — The  price  of  $51,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  fixed 
by  the  Government  on  .sheet  bars  indicates  strongly 
that  Government  prices  on  sheets,  which  are  expected 
to  come  out  at  any  time,  will  be  somewhat  lower  than 
the  Government  has  been  paying  for  sheets  for  some 
months,  which  are  based  on  6.25c.  for  blue  annealed, 
6.50c.  for  Bessemer  black,  and  8.50c.  for  galvanized, 
all  of  28  gage.  Nearly  all  the  new  buying  in  sheets 
for  a  month  or  more  has  been  done  by  the  Government. 
The  new  demand  from  domestic  consumers  is  dull,  but 
specifications  against  contracts  have  been  fairly  ac- 
tive. It  is  known  that  stocks  of  sheets  are  low,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Government  announces  prices  an  active 
buying  movement  may  result.  In  the  past  two  weeks 
the  Government  has  placed  very  heavy  orders  for  Bes- 


semer black  and  galvanized  sheets  at  prices  noted 
above,  and  a  large  quantity  of  galvanized  sheets  has 
been  bought  for  export  for  France,  where  war  activi- 
ties are  in  progress.  Sheet  mills  are  well  sold  up  over 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  but  some  mills  are  able  to 
take  orders,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  for  fairly  prompt 
shipments.  Prices  to  the  domestic  trade  on  the  small 
amount  of  new  business  being  placed  are  holding  fairly 
firm  and  are  given  in  detail  on  page  959. 

Tin  Plate. — No  announcement  of  the  Government 
prices  on  tin  plate  will  be  made  until  Nov.  1,  or  later. 
In  the  meantime,  the  trade  is  dull,  the  mills  not  seek- 
ing new  orders,  and  in  fact  have  been  asked  not  to 
take  any  obligations  until  the  new  price  is  fixed.  The 
price  of  tin  plate  for  last  half  of  1917  was  $7.50  per 
base  box  for  Bessemer,  and  $7.75  for  open-hearth  stock, 
but  the  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  manufacturers  and  the 
Government  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  lower.  Some 
of  the  larger  tin-plate  mills  will  not  be  able  to  clean 
up  contracts  on  their  books  until  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year.  On  small  orders  being  placed  for 
shipment  from  stock,  primes  bring  all  the  way  from 
$10  up  to  $15  per  base  box.  Prices  on  terne  plates, 
for  which  the  demand  is  very  dull,  are  given  on  page 
959. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Practically  no  new  orders  are 
being  placed,  and  these  only  for  small  lots  for  prompt 
shipment.  Large  consumers  are  covered  over  remainder 
of  this  year  and  into  first  quarter  of  next  year.  We 
quote  steel  bands  in  small  lots  at  about  5c.  to  5.50c., 
and  steel  hoops  at  5c.  to  5.50c.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  It  is 
expected  the  Government  prices  on  hoops  and  bands 
will  come  out  this  week,  and  will  be  considerably  lower 
than  the  above. 

Wire  Rods. — The  domestic  demand  for  wire  rods  is 
dull  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  new  business  in  wire 
products,  but  the  export  demand  is  still  heavy,  and 
some  large  sales  of  soft  rods  and  high  carbon  rods 
have  been  made  for  export  to  Canada  and  France,  also 
to  South  America  and  other  neutral  countries.  We  note 
a  domestic  sale  of  500  or  600  tons  of  soft  open-hearth 
rods  at  $83,  and  a  sale  of  550  tons  of  high  carbon  rods 
at  $93,  f.o.b.  mills.  The  price  on  rods  fixed  by  the 
Government,  $57,  has  not  been  named  in  any  sales  in 
this  district.     Former  prices  are  given  on  page  959. 

Wire  Products. — The  Government  has  placed  some 
heavy  orders  for  wire  nails  since  Oct.  10,  amounting 
to  about  30,000  kegs  or  more,  one  local  mill  taking 
6000  kegs  and  another  3500  kegs.  Some  of  these  nails 
are  for  export  to  France  for  Government  work,  and 
the  price  was  $3,20  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  The  domestic 
demand  for  wire  and  wire  nails  is  dull,  and  specifica- 
tions against  contracts  are  only  fair.  The  trade  is 
looking  for  a  lower  price  than  $4  on  wire  nails  and 
$4.05  on  bright  basic  wire,  and  is  holding  off  placing 
orders  until  the  Government  price  comes  out.  Some 
in  the  trade  believe  the  Government  will  fix  a  price  on 
wire  nails  higher  than  $3.20,  which  has  been  the  price 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  for  some  months, 
and  others  in  the  trade  believe  it  will  be  lower.  Price 
of  the  independent  mills  on  wire  and  wire  nails  to 
domestic  consumers,  and  at  which  very  little  business 
has-been  actually  placed,  are  given  on  page  959.  Prices 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  are  $16  per  ton 
lower. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Inquiries  among  the  steel-bar 
mills  indicate  that  no  new  orders  have  been  taken  thus 
far  at  the  2.90c.  price  fixed  by  the  Government,  the  mills 
stating,  when  offered  new  business  at  this  figure,  that 
they  are  sold  up  on  steel  bars  for  some  months 
and  have  no  bars  to  offer.  There  has  been  very  little 
new  buying  in  iron  and  steel  bars  for  several  months, 
the  trade  being  covered  on  contracts  over  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  and  some  of  the  large  implement  makers 
are  covered  into  1918.  We  continue  to  quote  prices 
in  effect  on  iron  and  steel  bars  for  some  time,  as  no 
new  sales  are  reported  at  the  Government  price.  The 
prices  quoted  on  page  959  are  purely  nominal,  and 
would  not  likely  be  paid  by  consumers  on  new  orders. 
Shafting. — It   is   expected   the    Government  nrice   on 
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shafting  will  be  given  out  this  week,  but  nothing  is 
known  as  to  whether  it  will  be  lower  than  the  price 
that  has  been  in  effect  for  some  time.  Some  of  the 
shafting  makers  are  covering  their  large  trade  for 
some  months  ahead  without  fixing  any  price,  and  when 
the  Government  announces  the  prices,  they  will  apply 
on  these  contracts.  Two  of  the  largest  automobile 
builders  have  recently  contracted  for  their  supply 
of  shafting  through  the  first  half  of  1918.  New  buying 
is  dull,  consumers  holding  off,  expecting  a  lower  market. 
To  the  domestic  trade,  discounts  on  shafting  remain 
nominally  at  10  to  5  per  cent  off  list,  prices  on  Govern- 
ment purchases  being  lower. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  new  inquiry  for  railroad  spikes,  the  Erie 
Railroad  having  an  inquiry  out  for  1000  kegs  and  other 
roads  for  smaller  quantities.  The  Government  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  prices  on  spikes  and  track  bolts  this 
week,  and  they  will  likely  be  lower  than  the  present 
market.  Several  large  contracts  for  standard  size 
spikes  have  lately  been  placed  at  5c.  and  other  smaller 
contracts  at  5.50c.  at  mill.  Nominal  prices  on  railroad 
spikes  and  track  bolts  are  given  on  page  959.  Prices 
on  Government  orders,  direct  and  indirect,  are  con- 
siderably lower. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  new  demand  is  reported  fairly 
active,  but  the  Government  prices  to  be  given  out  this 
week  may  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  present  market. 
Specifications  are  repforted  fairly  active,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  a  very  heavy  buyer  of  nuts  and  bolts 
for  some  time.  Discounts  are  said  to  be  firm,  and  are 
given  on  page  959. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — A  meeting  of  cold  rolled 
strip  steel  makers  is  being  held  today  (Tuesday)  in 
Chicago  in  connection  with  a  meeting  of  the  im'plement 
makers.  The  Government  is  expected  to  make  an- 
nouncement of  prices  on  cold  rolled  strip  steel  this 
week,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  figures 
quoted  by  makers  for  some  time.  The  new  demand  is 
quiet,  buyers  expecting  a  lower  market,  but  specifica- 
tions  against   contracts   are   said   to   be   fairly   active. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on  small 
current  orders  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mill. 
Terms  at  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days 
when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Rivets. — There  is  very  little  new  buying  of  rivets, 
consumers  holding  off  until  the  Government  announces 
its  prices,  which  will  likely  be  this  week.  Nominal 
prices  on  rivets  are  $5.25  for  structural  and  $5.35  for 
cone  head  boiler  rivets,  per  hundred  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh. The  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  Government  are 
expected  to  the  considerably  lower. 

Wrought  Pipe. — In  the  past  two  weeks,  the  Govern- 
ment has  placed  orders  with  the  different  mills  through 
the  sub-committee  on  tubular  products  for  about  8,000 
tons  of  steel  pipe,  6  in.  and  smaller  in  size  and  most  of 
it  for  shipment  to  France,  for  taking  water  to  the 
various  war  buildings  being  erected  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  that  country.  The  new  demand  for  both  iron 
and  steel  pipe  is  dull,  buyers  holding  off  until  the 
Government  announces  its  prices  on  both  iron  and  steel 
pipe,  which  may  possibly  come  out  before  this  report 
reaches  its  readers.  While  nothing  definite  is  known 
as  to  the  prices  the  Government  will  fix  on  pipe,  it  is 
possible  they  will  be  in  line  with  the  discounts  is?ued 
by  some  of  the  independent  mills  on  May  1,  last.  The 
opinion  is  they  may  be  slightly  lower  than  the  prices 
these  discounts  figure  out.  Mills  are  sold  up  on  both 
iron  and  steel  pipe  over  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  the  National  Tube  Co.  and  other  mills  have  heavy 
pipe  obligations  on  their  books  over  the  first  half  of 
1918.  Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe  as  quotofl  by 
most  of  the  independent  mills  from  May  1,  prices  of 
the  National  Tube  Co.  being  lower,  were  given  on  page 
959. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Word  is  expected  at  any  minute  from 
the  Government  as  to  what  prices  it  has  fixed  on  l.oiler 
tubes  and  it  is  believed  they  will  be  very  much  lower 
than  the  prices  in  effect  by  most  of  the  mills  for  irany 
months  past.  Deliveries  of  both  iron  and  steel  tubes 
have  been  very  hard  to  obtain  for  a  long  time,  with 
the  result  that  a  mill  that  could  make  fairly  prompt 


delivery  could  get  very  heavy  premiums  in  prices. 
As  soon  as  the  Government  fixes  prices,  these  premiums 
will  disappear.  Nominal  discounts,  which  represent 
prices  much  below  those  that  have  actually  ruled  for 
some  months,  are  given  on  page  959. 

Coke. — As  yet  no  open  sales  of  furnace  or  foundry 
coke  for  prompt  or  future  delivery  have  been  reported 
this  week  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government,  $6  on 
furnace  coke,  the  usual  differential  on  foundry  to  be 
allowed.  It  is  said  that  different  subterfuges  are  being 
tried  by  some  operators  to  obtain  a  higher  price  than 
$6  on  furnace  coke,  and  that  prosecutions  may  follow 
if  these  practices  are  continued.  One  scheme  tried  has 
been  to  form  a  mythical  stock  company  and  to  every 
purchaser  of  furnace  coke  allow  him  to  have  one  share 
of  stock  at  $2.50,  the  other  $6  to  apply  on  his  purchase 
of  furnace  coke.  This  report  is  gossip  in  the  trade, 
and  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth.  Some  of  the  coke 
operators  are  shipping,  steadily,  furnace  coke  at  $6  per 
net  ton  at  oven  on  open  contracts  made  some  time  ago, 
and  have  not  decreased  the  supply  furnished,  but  on 
the  contrary,  in  several  cases  it  has  been  increased. 
The  prices  of  $6  on  furnace  coke  and  $7  on  foundry 
are  still  in  force,  subject  to  revision  after  Jan,  1.  The 
$1  differential  in  favor  of  foundry  coke  over  furnace  is 
purely  tentative,  and  was  adopted  solely  to  allow  coke 
operators  and  consumers  of  foundry  coke  to  have  a 
price  on  which  to  figure  business,  and  is  subject  to 
revision  after  Jan.  1.  The  Connellsville  Courier  gives 
the  output  of  coke  in  the  upper  and  lower  Connellsville 
regions  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  6  as  352,471  tons,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  week  of  5,063  tons. 

Old  Material. — Local  conditions  in  th«  scrap  trade 
are  the  same  as  noted  in  this  report  for  several  weeks. 
Consumers  and  dealers  are  waiting  for  word  from 
Washington  as  to  what  the  Government  intends  to  do 
in  the  matter  of  regulating  prices  on  scrap,  and  in 
the  meantime  consumers  are  not  buying  a  pound  of 
material,  believing  if  the  Government  does  fix  prices 
on  scrap,  they  will  be  much  lower  than  what  dealers 
regard  as  the  market  now.  The  only  material  selling 
is  in  cases  where  dealers  have  contracts  for  delivery 
of  scrap  prior  to  Nov.  1,  and  they  are  buying  some 
heavy  melting  steel  to  ship  on  these  contracts,  if  they 
can  get  cars,  and  are  paying  a  little  above  market 
prices  to  get  it.  Consumers  have  been  offered  heavy 
steel  scrap  at  $28,  or  lower,  delivered,  and  have  turned 
it  down.  The  railroads  still  require  a  permit  from  the 
shipper  before  a  car  of  scrap  can  be  moved,  and  also 
a  promise  from  the  consumer,  that  he  will  take  the 
scrap  in  and  unload  the  car  promptly.  This  often 
means  a  delay  of  a  week  or  more  before  a  loaded  car 
can  be  moved,  and  makes  it  very  hard  for  dealers  to 
get  scrap  delivered  to  consumers.  Not  enough  scrap 
material  has  been  sold  in  this  market  for  a  month  or 
more  to  definitely  fix  prices.  The  prices  given  below, 
are  purely  nominal,  but  some  scrap  loaded  on  cars 
that  had  to  be  moved,  has  been  sacrificed,  and  sold  at 
lower  prices. 

Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and  other 
consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight  rates, 
per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,    Midland    and    Pittsburgh, 

delivered $27.00  to  ?28. 00 

No.  1  foundry  cast 27.00  to  28.00 

Herolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio  ;  Cumberland  Md.,  and 

Franklin,   L'a 31.00  to  32.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  .  .  .  22.00  to  23.00 
Bundled   sheet   scrap,   sides   and   ends, 
f.o.b.     consumers     mill,     Pittsburgh 

district 21.00  to  22.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 19.00  to  20.00 

No.   1    railroad  malleable  stock 23.00  to  24.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 16.00  to  17.00 

how  i)hosphorus  melting  stock 38.00  to  40.00 

Iron  car  axles 41.00  to  42.00 

.Steel   car   axles 41.00  to  42.00 

Locomotive  axle.s,  steel 48.00  to  50.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

Machine-shop  turnings 18.00  to  18. .50 

Cast-iron   wheels    28.00  to  30.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels 33.00  to  34.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 33.00  to  34.00 

Cast-iron    borings 19.00  to  19. .50 

No.   1   railroad  wrought  scrap 30.00  to  31.00 

Heavv  steel  axle  turnings 22.00  to  23.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

•Shipping  point. 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Oct.  16. 
Iron  Ore. — Boats  are  being  diverted  from  the  ore 
trade  to  the  grain  trade,  the  latter  being  given  the 
first  call  for  wild  tonnage.  On  this  account,  there  will 
probably  be  some  falling  off  in  October  shipments. 
Boats  are  getting  good  dispatch  and  the  supply  of  ves- 
sels seems  adequate  to  meet  the  present  demand  for 
vessels  for  carrying  ore,  grain  and  coal.  No  ore  sales 
are  reported.  We  quote  prices  as  follows,  delivered 
lower  Lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  old 
range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70; 
Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  fairly  active  after  being 
at  a  stand-still  for  several  weeks  while  buyers  and 
sellers  were  waiting  for  the  price  regulation  and  fixing 
of  differentials.  The  demand  is  largely  for  foundry 
grades  in  lots  of  200  tons  and  under  for  this  year's 
delivery,  although  there  is  some  buying  for  the  first  half 
and  a  few  sales  of  malleable  iron  are  reported,  including 
a  300-ton  lot  for  this  year's  delivery.  Sellers  are  taking 
orders  for  iron  for  such  deliveries  as  they  are  able 
to  fill  at  the  Government  price,  $33  for  No.  2  foundry 
and  $33.50  for  malleable.  Sales  for  this  year's  delivery 
are  being  made  subject  to  price  revision  should  the 
Government  change  the  differentials  named  by  the  Pig 
Iron  Committee  on  the  various  grades.  Orders  for  the 
first  half  are  being  booked  at  this  year's  prices  without 
readjustment  clauses  in  the  contracts,  sellers  believing 
that  should  there  be  any  price  revision  Jan.  1,  it  will 
be  downward  rather  than  upward.  Producers  are  still 
receiving  requests  for  readjustments  of  high-priced  con- 
tracts. Shipping  orders  continue  heavy.  However,  it 
will  be  some  time  before  deliveries  will  be  made  on  the 
iron  sold  at  the  maximum  prices,  most  of  the  ship- 
ments at  present  being  of  iron  bought  at  below  the 
Government  price.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.  has  changed  its  specifications  in  the  inquiry  for 
iron  wanted  for  its  Cleveland  plant  for  Government 
work,  and  now  is  asking  for  1000  to  2500  tons  of  stand- 
ard Bessemer  iron  instead  of  malleable  iron.  Southern 
pig  iron  producers  are  not  making  quotations,  and  it  is 
still  uncertain  what  their  attitude  will  be  on  prices. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment price  of  $33  $3  or  $4  a  ton  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  Northern  iron  in  the  Northern  Ohio  territory. 
No  quotations  are  being  made  on  low  phosphorus  iron, 
as  sellers  have  no  information  as  to  what  price  this  iron 
will  command  under  the  Government  regulation.  We 
quote  delivered  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer    $37.25 

Basic    33.30 

Northern  No.   2  foundry 33  30 

Southern  No.  2  foundry,  nominal 37.00 

Gray   forsre 32.30 

Ohio  silvery,  7  i)er  cent  silicon 44.62 

Coke. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  for  foundry 
coke  for  prompt  shipment,  and  some  inquiry  for  con- 
tracts, but  as  producers  are  loaded  up  with  high-priced 
contracts,  local  sellers  are  unable  to  secure  prices  from 
producers  and  cannot  quote  on  the  inquiries.  However, 
it  is  reported  that  a  very  few  small  lots  of  foundry 
coke  have  been  picked  up  at  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven. 
Foundries  are  likely  to  suffer  before  long  unless  they 
are  able  to  secure  a  supply  of  coke. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  volume  of  inquiry  for 
finished  products  has  increased,  but  this  is  largely  for 
steel  for  Government  work  and  consequently  has  not 
resulted  from  the  fixing  of  prices.  This  demand  is  for 
various  lines  of  finished  steel  for  cranes,  motor  trucks, 
army  wagons  and  other  equipment.  A  large  amount  of 
business  in  axles  and  other  truck  parts  is  being  dis- 
tributed among  manufacturing  plants.  An  order  for 
600  tons  of  tire  steel  for  army  wagons  has  been  placed 
and  another  order  for  several  hundred  tons  is  pending. 
Another  order  placed  is  for  750  tons  of  chrome  van- 
adium spring  steel.  There  are  new  in(]uirics  from  rail- 
roads for  4750  tons  of  steel  for  bridge  work  on  which 
the  Government  price  has  been  quoted,  but  no  promise 
was  made  as  to  delivery  except  the  rather  indefinite 
one  that  delivery  could  probably  be  made  late  in  1918 


subject  to  Government  requirements.  Manufacturers 
are  finding  it  more  difficult  e^ry  day  to  secure  steel 
wanted  for  other  than  Government  work.  A  builder 
of  heavy  machinery  is  inquiring  for  1200  tons  of  bars, 
plates  and  shapes  for  delivery  in  June  and  October, 
1918.  Before  the  announcement  of  prices  on  semi- 
finished steel  last  week,  several  sheet  bar  sales  were 
made  to  Ohio  mills  at  $80  for  prompt  shipment,  con- 
sumers being  willing  to  pay  the  high  price  rather  than 
to  wait  for  the  lower  Government  price  and  the  un- 
certainty of  delivery.  The  local  plaie  market  is  un- 
changed, one  mill  continuing  to  book  orders  at  7.50c. 
While  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  for  semi- 
finished steel  seem  generally  to  give  satisfaction,  some 
objection  is  being  made  to  the  $50  price  fixed  for  slabs, 
it  being  claimed  that  the  steel  makers  who  are  allowed 
$17  for  converting  $33  pig  iron  into  slabs  have  an 
advantage  over  the  plate  mills  that  must  sell  their 
product  at  $65  a  ton,  being  allowed  only  $15  a  ton  for 
conversion.  Sheet  prices  have  eased  off  and  the  de- 
mand has  improved.  Some  mills  are  glad  to  fill  up 
with  orders  at  higher  than  the  expected  Government 
prices  and  some  consumers  are  willing  to  place  orders 
at  the  prevailing  prices  and  secure  deliveries  rather 
than  to  wait  for  the  lower  Government  prices  and  the 
possibility  of  delayed  deliveries.  Sheets  are  being  of- 
fered at  7c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  No.  28  black  and  8.50c.  for 
galvanized,  although  sales  are  reported  at  as  high  at 
8.50c.  for  black  sheets.  Galvanized  sheets  have  been 
sold  as  low  as  6c.  by  a  consunier  having  a  surplus 
stock.  It  is  expected  that  the  Government  price  on 
black  sheets  will  be  from  5.50c.  to  6c.  The  demand 
for  hard  steel  bars  for  reinforcing  purposes  is  light 
and  prices  are  not  firm,  the  usual  quotations  being  from 
3.75c.  to  4c.  Warehouse  prices  are  4.50c.  to  5c.  for  steel 
bars  and  5c.  to  5.25c.  for  structural  material. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  almost  at  a 
standstill.  Consumers  are  unwilling  to  buy  until  prices 
are  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  the  only  trade  is  in 
small  lots  between  dealers  to  cover  old  orders.  The 
market  is  weak,  prices  still  showing  a  downward  ten- 
dency. There  have  not  been  enough  transactions  in 
most  grades  to  establish  prices,  and  quotations  are 
still  largely  nominal.  Some  of  the  dealers  are  asking 
$30  for  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  but  the  market  on  this 
grade  appears  to  be  $2  to  $3  a  ton  below  that  price. 
Busheling  has  declined  about  $2  a  ton  and  dealers  are 
now  offering  only  $22  for  this  grade.  Shipments  to 
mills  are  very  slow  owing  to  delays  in  securing  releases 
of  car  from  the  railroads.  Dealers  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleve- 
land, as  follows: 

Per  CrToss  Ton 

Steel  rails $26.00  to  $27.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 36.00  to  37.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3   ft 30.00  to  31.00 

Iron   rails    35.00  to  36.00 

Steel  car  axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 27.00  to  28.00 

Carwheels     26.50  to  27.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  60.00 

Agricultural  malleable 22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad    malleable    27.00  to  28.00 

Steel   axle  turnings    23.00  to  24.00 

Light  bundled   sheet   scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles   $44.00  to  $45.00 

Cast   borings    16  75  to  17  25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  16  00  to  1675 

No.  1  busheling 22.00  to  23.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 34.00  to  35  00 

No.    1    cast 23.00  to  23.50 

Railroad    grate   bars    19  00  to  19.50 

Stove  plate  19.00  to  19.50 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — New  inquiry  for  bolts,  »uts 
and  rivets  is  light.  Consumers  are  withholding  orders 
for  a  possible  price  reduction.  While  there  are  reports 
of  price  shading  by  jobbers,  bolt  and  nut  makers  appear 
to  be  holding  to  recent  prices,  but  if  buyers  can  wait 
long  enough  they  will  probably  be  able  to  buy  at  lower 
prices.  However,  makers  are  not  disposed  to  make 
concessions  until  they  catch  up  somewhat  on  orders. 
Rivet  prices  are  still  apparently  firm.  We  quote  rivets 
at  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  structural  and  5.35c.  for 
boiler  rivets.  Bolt  and  nut  discounts  are  as  follows, 
round  lot  buyers  being  allowed  5  to  10  per  cent  dis- 
count from  these  prices: 

CAm\mon  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  In.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer. 
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20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  :  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list:  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
$1.70  off;  tapped.  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes,  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped.  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  .semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  16 — {By  Wire). 
Pig  Iron, — A  new  southern  Ohio  furnace,  built  to 
produce  basic  for  the  owner's  exclusive  use,  in  its 
initial  operation  turned  out  over  2000  tons  of  iron  that 
ran  high  enough  in  silicon  to  be  used  for  foundry  pur- 
poses. The  bulk  of  this  iron  has  been  sold  at  a  re- 
ported price  of  $33,  furnace.  A  few  small  lots  of 
foundry  iron  from  Ironton  have  also  been  disposed  of  at 
the  same  figure,  all  for  this  year's  shipment.  Southern 
producers  have  been  slow  in  getting  into  line,  but  some 
furnace  and  resale  No.  2  foundry  is  now  on  the  market 
at  $33,  Birmingham  basis,  with  prices  subject  to  re- 
vision to  conform  to  the  Government's  schedule.  Very 
little  of  this  iron  has  been  sold  in  this  territory  and 
the  furnace  offers  came  out  only  this  week.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  there  is  enough  iron  in  the  South  for 
this  year's  shipment,  not  under  contract,  that  will  prove 
any  disturbing  factor  as  far  as  contracts  are  con- 
cerned. A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received 
lately  for  first  half  iron,  but  furnace  operators  are 
generally  disposed  to  let  that  delivery  take  care  of 
itself.  So  far,  no  contracts  have  come  to  light  on  the 
proposed  basis  of  billing  the  iron  at  the  Government's 
price  at  the  time  of  shipment.  It  is  rumored  that 
Southern  producers  will  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Virginia  furnace  schedule  of  1.75  to  2.25  per  cent 
silicon  for  No.  2  foundry  iron.  Only  a  fair  tonnage  of 
Virginia  foundry  was  sold  in  this  territory  at  $33, 
furnace,  and  sellers  now  state  that  there  is  very  little 
No.  2  foundry  in  that  district  to  be  had  for  this  year's 
movement.  All  selling  agencies  are  receiving  urgent 
requests  from  consumers  to  hurry  forward  iron  due 
them  on  contracts.  A  quiet  inquiry  is  out  from  a  con- 
sumer in  this  territory  for  a  medium  sized  tonnage  of 
basic  for  this  year's  shipment.  Based  on  freight  rates 
of  $2.90  from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we 
quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  nominal 
prices,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  fdry  and  2  soft $33.00 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  2 33  00 

Basic,    Northern    33.00 

(By  Mail) 

Finished  Material. — Jobbers  report  more  inquiries, 
both  from  city  and  suburban  customers.  Orders  are 
also  more  numerous  but  not  so  large  as  usual.  Stand- 
ard galvanized  steel  pipe  is  hard  to  obtain;  a  medium- 
sized  order  from  a  neighboring  city  had  to  be  split 
among  three  houses  to  obtain  prompt  shipment.  Cold 
rolled  shafting  is  in  good  demand  and  so  far  the  jobbers 
have  been  able  to  make  prompt  deliveries  on  nearly  all 
orders  received.  It  is  quoted  from  stock  at  15  per  cent 
plus  list.  Prices  on  steel  bars  are  somewhat  irregular 
and  as  low  as  4.65c.  could  be  done  on  good  specifica- 
tions, although  as  high  as  5c.  on  small  shipments  is 
quoted.  Twisted  steel  bars  take  the  usual  advance  of 
5c.  per  100  lb.  Structural  shapes  are  unchanged  at 
5.15c.  to  5.25c.  and  plates  ^/4-in.  and  heavier  are  held 
at  10c.  A  better  call  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets 
is  reported  and  they  are  firm  at  10c.  from  stock.  The 
nominal  mill  quotation  on  No.  28  black  sheets  is  8.65c., 
Cincinnati  or  Newport,  Ky.,  and  on  No.  28  galvanized 
10.65c.  All  kinds  of  wire  goods  are  slow  and  from 
$3.80  to  $3.90  per  keg  base  is  quoted  by  jobbers  on 
wire  nails. 

Coke. — New  orders  are  as  scarce  as  they  have  been 
in  all  districts  for  the  past  three  weeks.  Some  business 
is  being  taken  in  Connellsville  coke,  but  the  number 
of  cars  obtained  is  said  to  be  small  and  represents  fill-in 
lots  of  foundry  coke  badly  needed  by  consumers.  Oven 
operators  in  the  Wise  County,  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  districts  are  practically  unable  to  take  more  busi- 
ness this  year  and  are  unwilling  to  book  orders  for  ship- 
ment next  year. 

Old   Material. — The  uncertain   conditions   surround- 


ing the  market  make  it  difficult  for  the  dealers  to  estab- 
lish stable  prices.  The  market  is  still  declining,  but 
not  so  rapidly  as  a  week  ago.  A  reduction  of  50c.  per 
ton  has  been  made  on  nearly  all  grades,  but  a  firm  offer 
for  a  desirable  tonnage  would  be  accepted  below  the 
regular  market  quotations. 

The  following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cars,  southern 
Ohio  and  Cincinnati. 

Per  Orosn  Ton 

Bundled   sheet   scrap $17.50  to  $18.00 

Old    iron   rails 32.00  to    32.50 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.  and  up 44.00  to    44  50 

Reroiling   steel    rails 33.00  to    33  50 

Heavy    melting   steel    scrap 24.50  to    25.00 

Steel   rails  for  melting 24.50  to    25  00 

Old  carwheels    25.00  to    25.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

So.    1    railroad   wrought $27.50  to  $28.00 

Cast   borings    12.50  to  13  00 

Steel   turnings    12.50  to  13  00 

Railroad    cast    18  50  to  19.00 

No.    1    michinery   cast 23  50  to  24  00 

Burnt   .-scrap    13.00  to  13  50 

Iron    axles    40.00  to  40.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)....    33  50  to  34.00 

Pipes   and    flues    15  50  to  Ifi.OO 

Malleable    cast    19.00  to  19  50 

Railroad   tank  and  sheet 14.00  to  14.50 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Oct.  15. 

Pig  Iron. — The  pig  iron  market  in  the  Birmingham 
district  is  in  a  more  or  less  unsettled  state  as  regards 
prices,  but  iron  makers  assert  that  they  are  being 
pushed  to  meet  contract  requirements  and  they  do  not 
expect  any  trouble  in  price  adjustments  when  the  Gov- 
ernment prices  are  made  final.  The  Government  price 
of  $33,  No.  2  foundry  basis,  is  being  quoted  very  little 
here,  iron  producers  declaring  that  they  have  nothing 
to  offer  above  the  make  necessary  to  meet  contractual 
requirements.  Local  producers  yet  are  awaiting  offi- 
cial confirmation  of  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government. 
The  only  information  they  have  received  has  come 
through  the  press,  and  they  declare  they  will  not  begin 
to  make  prices  other  than  on  the  $33,  No.  2  foundry 
basis,  until  they  have  received  more  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  this  price.  Producers  state  that  they 
believe  there  will  be  differentials  for  various  furnace 
makes,  and  they  desire  to  obtain  definite  information 
along  this  line  before  proceeding  to  change  prices  in 
future  contracts.  No  news  has  been  made  public  of 
any  iron  buyers  making  attempts  to  obtain  release 
from  contracts  made  before  the  Government  prices  be- 
came effective,  and  it  is  presumed  that  producers  have 
not  had  to  meet  a  situation  of  this  sort. 

Old  Materials. — Prices  on  old  material  have  shown 
no  change.  The  effect  of  the  Government's  price  fixing 
on  pig  iron  is  reflected  in  this  market,  and  it  is  indi- 
cated that  there  will  be  drops  in  prices  here.  No  re- 
vision has  been  made  since  last  week,  however.  Deal- 
ers report  further  increase  in  stock  on  hand.  Quota- 
tions are  as  follows: 

Old   steel  aJtles $32.00  to  $33.00 

Old  steel  rails 24.00  to  25.00 

No.  1  wrought 26.00  to  27.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 20.50  to  2150 

No.  1  machinery 23.50  to  24.50 

Car  wheels   23.00  to  24.00 

Tramcar  wheels 20.00  to  2100 

Stove  plate  18.00  to  19.00 

Shop  turnings 11.00  to  12.00 

Coal. — Coal  operators  are  bending  every  effort 
toward  speeding  up  production  and  assert  that  they 
are  meeting  with  fair  success.  They  believe  that  if  they 
can  continue  to  increase  the  production  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  month  and  set  a  standard  which  can  be 
maintained  there  is  no  danger  of  a  coal  shortage. 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  13. 
The  distance  of  this  market  from  Eastern  sources 
of  supply  adds  more  indefiniteness  to  a  situ- 
ation already  complicated  since  the  publication  of 
the  Government  scale  of  maximum  prices  for 
steel  products.  Local  mills  await  further  declara- 
tions of  Government  price  regulation  with  the  expecta-, 
tion  that  differentials  allowing  for  freight  and  extra 
cost  of  production  may  be  established  for  Coast  mills. 
With  no  advices  of  price  changes  from  Eastern  mills, 
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there  is  no  change  in  this  market;  jobbers  booking  or- 
derp  at  former  ruling  prices.  Few  orders  are  being 
booked  by  representatives  of  Eastern  mills,  several  of 
whom  have  left  for  the  East  to  consult  with  their 
houses  on  the  situation.  There  is  a  feeling  of  inse- 
curity in  the  trade,  generally,  and  it  is  apprehended 
that  as  soon  as  lower  priced  material  arrives  in  this 
market,  dealers  here  will  have  to  follow  the  Eastern 
lead  and  scale  down  prices.  Some  large  buyers  are 
holding  away  from  the  market,  being  undecided 
whether  to  close  at  present  figures  or  to  await  ex- 
pected lower  prices. 

Bars. — No  orders  are  being  booked  by  local  mills  at 
the  Government  maximum  price,  the  mills  being  al- 
ready overbooked  and  delivery  uncertain.  Coast  sizes 
from  local  mills  continue  at  the  ba'^e  prices  of  4c.  to 
5.25c.  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco,  but  jobbers' 
prices  exceed  these,  their  quotations  being  offered  at  a 
base  price  of  6.50c.  Demand  for  steel  bars  has  fallen 
off  during  the  past  week  owing  to  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  steel  market,  and  local  mills  are  working 
only  on  existing  contracts. 

Structural  Materials. — There  is  considerably  more 
inquiry  for  structural  shapes,  although  it  is  chiefly  of  a 
tentative  nature.  Engineers  and  architects,  expecting 
recessions  in  prices,  are  preparing  plans  and  estimates 
for  clients  desirous  of  building  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment price  goes  into  effect.  Aside  from  this,  there  is 
little  stir  in  this  market  and  few  orders  are  being 
offered  local  fabricators.  In  spite,  however,  of  a  weak- 
ened demand,  there  has  been  no  deviation  from  a  base 
price  of  7.75c.,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco,  although  sales 
exceeding  this  figure  are  announced  by  representatives 
of  Eastern  mills  as  having  taken  place,  compelled  by 
unusual  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 

Plates. — Since  the  return  of  the  machinists  and  iron- 
workers to  the  shipyards,  after  the  walk-out,  the  de- 
mand for  tankplates  has  improved.  No  new  quotations 
are  indicated  by  Eastern  mills,  and  jobbers  offer  only 
at  former  prices.  Buyers  are  in  somewhat  of  a  quan- 
dary. While  there  seems  a  probability  of  a  readjust- 
ment of  prices,  in  accordance  with  the  Government 
scale,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  embargo  on  ship- 
ments to  Japan  may  be  lifted,  which  would  make  un- 
certain deliveries. 

Sheets. — Shipyards  are  placing  some  large  orders 
for  sheets,  intended  for  additions  to  present  buildings, 
or  as  temporary  structures  at  new  shipyards.  Small 
orders  are  infrequent  and  bookings,  as  a  whole,  are  not 
in  such  volume  as  formerly.  Jobbers  make  no  con- 
cessions in  prices,  while  quotations  are  hard  to  obtain 
from  representatives  of  Eastern  mills.  Stocks  in  job- 
bers' hands  are  low,  and  at  this  juncture  jobbers  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  replenish,  preferring  to  await 
events. 

Wrought  Pipe. — Activity  in  the  wrought  pipe  mar- 
ket has  not  assumed  large  proportions  lately.  Orders 
from  the  oil  fields  are  still  arriving,  but  not  in  such 
volume  as  during  previous  weeks.  Black  oil  pipe,  4  in., 
is  quoted  at  $96.25  per  100  ft.,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco, 
with  Eastern  deliveries  rather  uncertain.  The  lull  in 
building  has  stopped  individual  buying,  most  of  the 
bookings  coming  from  corporations. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — There  is  very  little  tonnage  offer- 
ing and  the  market  on  cast  iron  pipe  is  extremely  quiet. 
No  contracts  of  size  are  offering  and  the  usual  small 
orders  from  corporation.s  are  lacking.  Buyers  seem 
diffident  about  entering  the  market  and  future  opera- 
tions depend  on  the  adjustment  of  conditions  in  the 
iron  and  steel  market.  Present  quotations  are,  for 
water  pipe,  G  in,  or  larger,  $7.'{,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco, 
and  gas  pipe.  Class  A,  $77,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Pig  Iron. — Most  buyers  free  from  existing  long  time 
contracts  are  holding  back  until  the  price  situation 
clears.  There  are  no  quotations  yet  at  any  figures  ap- 
proaching the  Government  maximum  price.  Jobbers 
and  Eastern  representatives  (juote  nothing  less  than  $65 
a  ton  for  No.  2,  f.o.b.  San  P'rancisco.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing among  some  of  the  local  mills  that  long  term  con- 
tracts for  pig  iron,  made  with  Eastern  corporations, 
may  be  subject  to  revisiong  by   the   Government,   or 


interpretation  by  the  courts.  Reports  from  the  fur- 
naces recently  installed  in  the  Northwest  state  that 
they  will  .soon  be  able  to  supply  customers  with  pig 
iron. 

Coke. — There  is  more  activity  in  the  coke  market 
here  than  has  been  displayed  for  some  time.  Spot 
stocks,  in  bulk,  have  sold  lately  as  high  as  $35  a  ton 
and  $40  sacked,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco.  Eastern  de- 
liveries are  somewhat  easier  and  futures  are  quoted 
at  $23  to  $24  a  ton,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Old  Materials. — Stocks  of  old  material  are  accumu- 
lating; 400  tons  has  arrived  in  the  last  two  weeks, 
which,  added  to  stocks  already  on  hand,  places  the 
supply  somewhat  in  excess  of  local  requirements.  Hold- 
ers express  confidence  in  a  maintenance  of  present 
prices,  but  unless  export  licenses  can  be  obtained  for 
shipment  to  Japan,  a  drop  in  values  seems  inevitable. 
Selling  prices  during  the  past  week  have  been,  for 
heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  $26;  cast  iron  heavy  ma- 
terial, $32  to  $34;  light  cast  iron  stove  plate,  $22,  f.o.b. 
San  Francisco.  Country  scrap  is  not  much  in  request, 
the  tendency  of  buyers  being  toward  the  better  grades. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Oct.  15 
Pig  Iron. — One  furnace  interest  of  the  district  re- 
ports that  several  sales  of  No.  2X  foundry  iron  have 
been  made  during  the  week  at  $33,  furnace,  in  lots 
of  400  to  600  tons.  This  producer  had  until  very 
recently  been  running  one  of  its  furnaces  on  ferro- 
silicon,  but  changed  to  foundry  iron  within  the  last 
week,  and  some  of  this  product  is  now  being  disposed 
of  at  the  above-mentioned  price.  Most  of  the  furnaces 
of  the  district,  however,  report  very  little  iron  to  sell, 
having  practically  no  product  uncontracted  for  for 
delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  are  not 
making  efforts  to  sell  for  1918  deliveries  at  present.  A 
good  many  users  are  asking  if  furnaces  have  iron  to 
sell  at  Government  prices,  and. producers  state  they  are 
perfectly  willing  to  sell  such  product  as  they  have  un- 
contracted for,  for  delivery  at  such  time  as  they  have 
it  to  dispose  of,  at  the  tentative  prices  that  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Government,  subject  to  any  changes 
due  to  governmental  revision. 

The  price  scale  would,  therefore,  be  approximately 
as  follows,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

No.  1  foundry $34.50 

No.    2    X 33.50 

No.    3  foundry    32.50 

Gray  forge 32.00 

Malleable    3S.50 

Basic 33.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo 39.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  mills  and  sales 
agencies  of  the  district  as  a  rule  report  they  have  prac- 
tically nothing  to  sell,  having  sufficient  orders  on  books 
to  carry  them  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  are 
not  yet  entertaining  the  taking  on  of  orders  or  con- 
tracts for  the  period  after  Jan.  1,  although  if  quota- 
tions were  made,  they  would  be  at  prices  prescribed  by 
the  Government.  In  the  Canadian  market,  interest  has 
been  centered  on  the  fixing  of  prices  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  conference  with  the  steel  makers, 
and  similar  action  by  the  Dominion  Government  is 
looked  for  in  price  fixing  and  control  of  materials. 
Users  of  steel  plates  and  of  tin  plate  are  greatly  exer- 
cised over  the  embargo  on  these  products,  as  it  is  un- 
likely that  class  C  consumers  will  be  able  to  get  re- 
quirements filled;  but  so  far  no  modification  or  remedy 
has  been  suggested.  The  John  W.  Cowper  Co.,  Buffalo, 
has  received  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
power  house  and  refinery  for  Hydofats,  Inc.,  Niagara 
Falls,  an  auxilliary  of  the  Kellogg  Products  Co.,  taking 
100  tons  of  structural  steel. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  again  marking  time, 
awaiting  announcement  of  price  that  the  Government 
will  fix  for  the  different  lines  of  scrap  materials.  The 
conference  of  the  American  Board  of  Scrap  Dealers 
scheduled  for  Oct.  25,  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  expected  to  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  fixing  of  the  price  scale,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion is  that  the  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Government 
will   be   $30  for  heavy  melting   steel.      It  is  reported 
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that  one   large  consumer   in   this   district  has   offered 

$28.00  within   the  past  few  days,  but  was   unable  to 

close  purchases  of  any  material  tonnages  at  this  figure. 

A  good  many  large  orders  placed  within  the  last  month 

for  heavy  melting  steel  at  $35.00  to  $38.00  that  call 

for   delivery    extending   to   Jan.    1,   are   being   hurried 

forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  sellers,  and  dealers 

generally  are  putting  all  endeavors  into  the  completion 

of  old  contracts  rather  than  manifesting  much  interest 

in  new  business.    Another  embargo  on  Monessen,  Pa., 

one  of  the  largest  consuming  points,  coupled  with  the 

fact  that  practically  all  outside  shipping  points  require 

special  permits,  and  the  serious  handicap  of  the  scarcity 

of  labor  tend   to   retard   and   restrict   shipments   to  a 

minimum.     We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  as  follows, 

per  gross  ton,  f .o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy  melting  steel   $30.00  to  $31.50 

Low   phosphorus    41.00  to  42.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 40.00  to  41.00 

No.   1  railroad  and  machinery  cast...    29.00  to  30.00 

Iron   axles    45.00 

Steel  axles   45.00 

Carwheels   30.00  to  31.00 

Railroad  malleable   29.00  to  30.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    17.00  to  18.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    26.00  to  27.00 

Clean    cast   borings    19.00  to  20.00 

Iron   rails    40.00  to  41.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate   20.00  to  21.00 

Wrought    pipe    26.00  to  27.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 25.00  to  26.00 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 17.00  to  18  00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 19.00  to  20.00 


BRITISH  STEEL  MARKET 


Talk  of  Reorganization  of  Business  Methods — All 
Plants  Busy 

London,  Eng.,  Oct.  16  {By  Cable). 

Pig  iron,  Cleveland,  is  quieter  but  firm.  Hematite 
is  strong,  with  urgent  home  demand.  Tinplates  are 
firm.  Steel  allotments  have  increased.  Current  mill 
output  is  now  about  37  per  cent  of  normal.  Semi- 
finished is  idle  and  unchanged.  Ferromanganese  is 
firm.  Orders  are  pending  for  a  large  quantity  for  ship- 
ment in  first  half  of  1918.  North  Atlantic  ports  sellers 
are  asking  $350  and  upward,  c.i.f . 
{By  Mail) 

Productive  capacity  in  the  British  iron  and  steel 
industry  continues  fully  engaged,  and  no  efforts  are 
spared  to  satisfy  as  far  as  circumstances  permit  the 
heavier  calls  made  upon  steel  producers  for  munitions 
and  shipbuilding  material.  There  is,  on  the  whole, 
no  great  change  in  the  general  situation,  which  is  as 
satisfactory  as  could  be  expected,  all  things  considered. 

Greater  firmness  prevails  in  pig  iron,  with  evidence 
of  an  enlarged  demand  on  all  sides,  especially  for  steel- 
making  descriptions,  the  position  of  which  seems  more 
acute,  and  this  has  necessitated  a  considerable  number 
of  furnaces  being  put  on  basic  iron  lately  in  the  Mid- 
lands. The  output  of  East  Coast  hematite  is  also  being 
increased,  the  demand  growing  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  force  a  restriction  of  the  allocations  to  consumers. 
The  July  allocations  to  Italy  have  only  just  been  made, 
and  have  been  cut  down  considerably,  although  it  is 
hoped  that  the  deficit  will  be  recouped  when  the  appli- 
cations for  the  next  two  months  are  dealt  with.  The 
Italian  demand  is  greater  than  ever.  The  price  to 
Allies  remains  at  141s.,  subject  to  an  allowance  for 
ore  freight  over  the  official  basis.  Requirements  in 
Cleveland  foundry  iron  are  met  with  ease,  but,  with 
the  increasing  demand,  stocks  are  hardly  likely  to  accu- 
mulate much  over  the  end  of  the  year. 

Semi-finished  Very  Tight 

There  is  not  the  least  sign  of  any  alleviation  of  the 
tightness  in  semi-finished  steel,  the  home  output  being 
almost  entirely  appropriated  for  Government  work, 
but  official  quotations  are  retained  as  before  at  £10 
7s.  6d.  for  Welsh  bars  and  billets  delivered.  Shell  dis- 
card billets  are  also  being  utilized  for  war  work.  There 
is  really  nothing  fresh  regarding  American  material, 
business  being  negligible  in  the  absence  of  offers, 
though  small  lots  of  wire  rods  are  occasionally  obtain- 
able at  about  £28  to  £29  c.i.f,  Liverpool. 


Intense  stringency  is  everywhere  in  evidence  in  fin- 
ished iron  and  steel,  and  new  business  is  restricted. 
The  whole  position  is  absolutely  dominated  by  war  and 
marine  requirements. 

Reorganization  Discussed 

The  reorganization  of  the  British  steel  trade  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  whose  report  says  that  "It  is  clear 
to  the  committee  that  the  one  outstanding  feature 
which  has  been  revealed  by  their  work,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  has  been  the  eliciting  of  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  that  if  the  steel  industry  in  this  country 
is  to  maintain  its  position,  it  must  be  by  some  great 
broadening  of  our  commercial  organizations  that  would 
lead  to  economies  far  and  away  outweighing  any  other 
element  in  the  situation,  and  long  ago  realized  and 
adopted  by  our  foreign  competitors.  The  view  is  held 
in  trade  circles  that  the  industry  can  hardly  hold  its 
own  in  open  competition  with  other  steel-producing 
countries  unless  the  contemplated  scheme  includes  a 
central  selling  board  under  whose  control  orders  would 
be  allocated  to  the  works  in  proportion  to  their  ca- 
pacity." 

Plates  and  Sheets 

There  is  virtually  no  change  in  the  plate  and  sheet 
markets,  which  are  entirely  under  Government  con- 
trol, the  chief  difficulty  barring  the  way  to  an  exten- 
sion of  production  from  the  present  reduced  level,  in 
the  case  of  tinplates  and  galvanized  sheets,  being  the 
lack  of  steel.  Only  few  orders  are  now  being  booked 
in  black  sheets  on  the  basis  of  the  official  price  fixed 
recently  of  £17  Is.  Od.  for  close  annealed  No.  24  gage 
sheets  net  f.o.t.  at  makers'  works,  and  it  is  understood 
that  some  works  are  now  taking  orders  for  Allied  coun- 
tries on  the  same  basis,  although  there  is  some  grum- 
bling that  the  official  basis  is  too  low. 

There  is  not  much  stirring  in  tinplates,  but  the 
mills  have  very  little  to  sell  for  near  months,  some 
makers  having  their  output  already  earmarked  into 
March  next.  There  is  no  special  feature,  the  tone 
being  firm  on  the  official  maximum  basis  price  of  30s. 
per  base  box  net  at  mills,  although  this  figure  is  shaded 
to  the  extent  of  Is.  for  suitable  specifications  in  light 
plates.  Merchant  business  is  almost  at  a  standstill, 
while  export  orders  for  Allied  countries  continue  to  be 
passed  on  direct  to  the  works  through  Government 
channels. 

Business  in  ferromanganese  hangs  fire,  makers 
being  still  out  of  the  market.  There  is  a  steady  de- 
mand for  Continental  ports,  the  price  asked  being  £80 
f.o.b.  for  loose,  while  the  quotation  for  North  American 
Atlantic  ports  for  far  forward  shipment  is  $375  c.i.f. 
America  is  still  inquiring. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  15. 
More  satisfying  information,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  consumer,  at  least,  is  at  hand  regarding  the  prices 
of  foundry  iron,  mild  and  hard  steel  bars,  and  ware- 
house prices  on  plates  and  sheets.  Pig  iron  has  been 
sold,  though  not  in  large  quantities,  on  the  basis  of  $33, 
furnace,  with  the  understanding  that  the  price  is  sub- 
ject to  revision  should  such  action  be  justified  by  Gov- 
ernment announcement  more  definitely  placing  the 
status  of  iron  prices.  An  Eastern  producer  has  sold 
in  this  market  both  mild  and  hard  steel  bars  on  the 
basis  of  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  the  agricultural  implement 
trade  taking  a  limited  quantity  of  hard  bars.  Less  of 
the  mild  steel  was  disposed  of,  the  deliveries  in  both 
cases  being  prompt.  A  large  jobber  to-day  announced 
a  reduction  from  10c.  to  7c.  in  the  price  of  plates  out 
of  warehouse,  while  the  declines  in  sheets  varied  from 
y2C.  to  Ic.  The  mill  prices  on  sheets,  while  uncertain, 
are  admittedly  lower,  with  the  market  soft.  It  is  gen- 
erally asserted  that  plates  and  shapes  are  unobtainable, 
except  for  Government  purposes,  at  the  recently  fixed 
prices  of  3.25c.  and  3c.,  although  it  is  intimated  that 
Eastern  mills  which  have  avoided  contracts  are  quietly 
looking  around  for  plate  business.  Large  Western  pro- 
ducers have  no  bars  to  offer,  any  more  than  they  have 
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plates    and    shapes.      At    the    same    time,    inquiry     is 
plentiful. 

The  prices,  fixed  by  agreement,  on  blooms  and  bil- 
lets, slabs,  sheet  bars,  wire  rods  and  skelp,  will  not 
have  much  effect,  except  as  they  influence  the  general 
price  situation,  on  most  of  the  mills  in  this  territory. 
Those  which  produce  the  products  named  can  use  prac- 
tically all  they  make.  It  is  predicted  that  there  will  be 
no  eagerness  to  sell  sheet  bars  at  $51  a  gross  ton,  like- 
wise with  4  X  4  in.  and  larger  billets  at  $47.50  per  gross 
ton.  The  prices  for  shell  steel  are  regarded  as  pretty 
low,  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  increased,  and  it  is  declared,  with  regard  to  all 
the  prices,  that  the  cost  of  doing  business  has  caused 
much  of  the  profit  that  might  be  in  them  to  disappear. 

Pig  Iron. — Sales  have  been  made  in  the  past  week, 
for  delivery  this  year,  and  in  the  first  quarter  and  first 
half  of  next,  on  the  basis  of  $33,  furnace,  with  the  un- 
derstanding in  all  cases  that  the  price  is  subject  to  re- 
vision, if  considered  proper  after  further  Government 
announcement  is  made.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
whatever  sales  are  made  will  not  be  affected  by  any 
changes  in  official  figures  which  may  be  made  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  The  trade  is  still  awaiting  official 
notification  as  to  basing  points,  also  information  as  to 
differentials,  but  it  is  not  assumed  that  any  furnace 
will  accept  less  than  $33  for  No.  2.  Further  evidence 
of  the  bending  of  the  iron  market  toward  the  $33  level 
is  that  dealers  are  receiving  offerings,  both  from  fur- 
naces and  consumers,  the  latter  having  surplus  stocks, 
which  name  $33,  furnace,  as  an  acceptable  price.  In  a 
small  way,  there  is  considerable  inquiry,  and  one  of  the 
large  interests  is  quoting  where  the  specified  deliveries 
are  beyond  next  February,  at  which  time  it  will  have  a 
new  furnace  in  blast  and  consequently  more  iron  to 
sell.  So  far  as  this  year  is  concerned,  the  interest  in 
question  is  sold  up,  therefore  not  quoting  except  where 
Government  requirements  are  to  be  filled,  but  admits 
that  $33  would  be  its  quotation  if  it  could  take  any  non- 
Government  business.  Another  interest  reports  sales 
aggregating  1250  tons,  at  the  official  price  of  $33, 
mostly,  however,  for  delivery  in  other  territories,  al- 
though some  sales  were  made  in  the  Chicago  district  on 
the  same  basis,  with  a  clause  providing  for  revision  of 
price.  In  one  case,  no  price  at  all  was  arranged,  ten- 
tatively or  otherwise,  and  it  is  to  be  determined  by 
future  events.  Both  low  phosphorus  and  charcoal  iron 
are  under  inquiry,  and  prices  of  a  tentative  sort  have 
been  named,  the  quotations  being  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  War  Industries  Board  as  stated 
in  The  Iron  Age  of  Oct.  11,  page  915,  final  action  on 
which  is  awaited.  A  company  which  manufactures 
aeroplane  motors  is  in  the  market  for  800  tons  for 
delivery  in  the  last  and  first  quarters.  The  quotations 
below  are  for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  ex- 
cept those  for  Northern  foundry,  malleable  Bessemer 
and  basic  irons,  which  are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not 
include  a  switching  charge  averaging  50c.  per  ton. 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  1 *33.50 

.Vorthern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 •33.00 

.Northern  coke  foundry.  No.   3 ♦32.50 

.Northern  hlgh-pho8phoruH  foundry *33  00 

.Southern  coke  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft t53.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  Tdry  and  2  soft t''>2.00 

Malleable  Bessemer    "33.00 

BaHlc    •33.00 

Low-phoHphorus     t?85  00  to     90  00 

Silvery,  8  per  cent t77.50  to     82.50 

•In   accordance   with   the   price   agrreed   on.      Sales   madp 
,  with  revision  clause. 

tNot  yet  changed,  but  new  [)rlceM  pending.  Figures  shown 
entirely  nominal. 

Ferroalloys. — No  change  in  80  per  cent  ferroman- 
g:ane8e  is  reported,  $325  being  quoted  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year  or  first  quarter  of  next. 

Plates. — The  Government  continues  to  place  orders 
for  plates  required  for  tank  work,  and  for  ships  to  be 
built  for  the  Emergency  Ship  Corporation,  although 
the  quantities  placed  with  one  large  local  independent 
mill  are  not  notable  as  to  size.  To  private  buyers 
(juotations  are  not  being  made  by  local  producers,  the 
mills  insisting  they  cannot  take  any  business  not  con- 
nected with  Government  work,  but  it  is  reported  that 


one  or  two  Eastern  makers  are  beginning  to  become 
somewhat  anxious  for  orders  inasmuch  as  they  have 
avoided  the  making  of  contracts  and  largely  confined 
their  bookings  to  prompt  deliveries  at  the  high  prices 
which  have  prevailed.  In  a  general  way,  the  domestic 
consumer  of  plates  and  shapes  is  in  a  worse  way  than 
he  was  before  the  official  prices  of  3.25c.  and  3c.  were 
named.  Chicago  jobbing  warehouses  to-day  dropped 
their  price  on  plates  from  10c.  to  7c. 

For  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock  jobbers  quote  7c. 

Shapes. — Except  for  Government  business,  it  does 
not  appear  that  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  done.  All 
of  the  producers  and  their  representatives  say  they 
have  none  to  offer  for  delivery  this  year,  while  circum- 
stances make  them  unwilling  to  sell  into  the  future. 
The  requirements  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
continue  to  be  cared  for.  No  structural  lettings  were 
announced  this  week.  Jobbers  announce  no  change  in 
their  price. 

For  material  out  of  warehou.se  the  quotation  is  5c. 

Bars. — An  Eastern  producer  which  had  a  limited 
quantity  of  mild  and  hard  steel  bars  to  dispose  of  for 
prompt  delivery  placed  them  quickly  at  2.90c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  could  have  sold  a  much  larger  tonnage  had 
it  been  available.  The  rail  carbon  bars  were  taken  by 
the  agricultural  implement  trade.  The  mild  steel  bars 
did  not  involve  a  large  tonnage.  Other  makers  of  rail 
carbon  bars  report  no  sales  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  booked  to  capacity.  They  say  they  have  had  no 
reason  to  change  their  previously  quoted  price  of  4.25c. 
to  4.50c.,  Chicago.  A  little  business  has  been  done  in 
iron  bars  at  4.50c.,  Chicago.  Warehouse  prices  are  un- 
changed. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bars,  4.50c.;  bar  iron,  4.50c.;  reinforcing 
bars,  4.50c.  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  in  sizes  %  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Sheets. — With  an  announcement  regulating  the 
prices  of  sheets  unquestionably  near,  not  much  business 
has  been  done  and  the  market  has  shown  pronounced 
weakness.  It  is  difficult  to  name  exact  prices,  but  a 
leading  maker  puts  the  minimum  of  No.  28  black  and 
No.  10  blue  annealed  at  about  6.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  or 
6.689c.,  Chicago.  The  makers  profess  not  to  know  at 
what  figure  No.  28  galvanized  should  be  quoted,  and 
9.689c.,  Chicago,  is  repeated  as  a  nominal  quotation. 
Another  meeting  to  consider  the  sheet  situation  is  to 
be  held  in  Pittsburgh  to-morrow.  Jobbers  have  dropped 
their  quotations  %c.  on  blue  annealed,  %c.  on  black 
and  Ic.  on  galvanized. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  5Jo.  10  blue  annealed,  9.50c.;  No.  28 
black,  9.25c.  ;  and  No.  28  galvanized.   10.50c. 

Wire  Products. — The  leading  interest  continues  to 
follow  its  course  of  recent  weeks,  taking  business  on 
the  basis  of  $3.20  for  nails,  but  not  looking  for  new 
customers.  The  independent  makers  continue  to  quote 
on  the  basis  of  $4.  In  connection  with  the  newly  fixed 
price  of  $57,  Pittsburgh,  per  gross  ton  for  wire  rods, 
a  local  maker  states  that  it  was  recently  offered  $80, 
and  that  inasmuch  as  it  can  use  all  it  produces,  it  does 
not  expect  to  offer  any  to  the  public  at  the  new  price. 
We  quote  wire  products  on  the  basis  of  $4  for  nails 
per  100  lb.  to  jobbers,  as  follows: 

I'lain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4,189;  wire  nails, 
|4.189  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  barb  wire, 
$5,039  ;  polished  staples,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  staples,  $5,039  ; 
all  Chicago  carload  lots. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
the  market  in  these  products  is  dormant.  We  quote 
nominal  prices  as  follows: 

standard  railroad  spikes,  4.50c.  to  5.25c.,  base;  small 
spikes,  4.75c.  to  5.50c.  base ;  track  bolts  with  squire  nuts, 
5.50c.  to  6c.,  all  in  carloads.  Chicago;  tie  plates,  $70  lo  $90 
f.o  b.  mill,  net  ton  ;  sta7idard  section  Bessemer  rails.  Chicago, 
$38,  base  (nominal)  ;  open  hearth  $40  (nominal)  ;  light  rails, 
25  to  45  lb..  $70;  16  to  20  lb.,  $71;  12  lb..  $72;  8  lb.,  $73; 
angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — With  producers  the  situation  is 
but  little  changed,  consumers  awaiting  governmental 
action  that  will  be  to  their  advantage.  For  prices  and 
freight  rates  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, page  959. 
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store    prices    are    as    follows:    Structural    rivets,    5.50c. 
boiler  rivets,   5.60c.  ;   machine  bolts  up  to   %    x   4    in.,   40-10 
larger   sizes,    35-5;    carriage   bolts   up   to    %    x   6    in.,   40-2%. 
larger  sizes.   30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $2,  and  hexagon 
$2  off  per  100  lb.  ;  lag  screws,   50  per  ceijt  off. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Contractors  are  expected  to  let 
300  tons  at  Berwyn,  111.,  to-morrow,  and  850  tons  at 
Gross  Point,  111.,  Oct.  17.  Makers'  quotations  are  un- 
changed at  the  reduced  prices  announced  a  week  or 
more  ago.  They  are  looking  for  orders  to  be  filled 
this  year. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $53.50;  6  in.  and  larger.  $50.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  quiet  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent devoid  of  feature,  except  that  there  is  evidence  of 
influences  which  tend  to  steady  prices.  Business  in 
several  items  has  been  done,  notably  turnings,  railroad 
wrought,  busheling  and  pipes  and  flues  and  short 
lengths  of  old  rails.  Incidental  to  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  which  followed  the  first  announcement  of 
official  prices  for  a  few  products,  the  quotation  for  old 
steel  rails,  less  than  three  feet,  given  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  Oct.  4  was  too  low.  Later  information  justifies 
$35  to  $36,  instead  of  $29  to  $30  which  was  printed. 
Fair  sized  lists  have  been  issued  by  the  Big  Four  and 
Union  Pacific  and  smaller  ones  by  the  Monon  Route,  C. 
&  E.  I.  and  Soo  lines.  We  quote  for  delivery  at  buyers' 
works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer 
charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old  iron  rails $36.00  to  $37.00 

Relaying    rails     50  00  to  55.00 

Old   carwheels    26.00  to  27.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 34.00  to  35  00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 33.00  to  34.00 

Heavy    melting   steel    .scrap 25  00  to  26.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  25  00  to  2fi  00 

Shoveling   steel    22.50  to  23  00 

Steel   axle   turnings    19.00  to  20.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 

Steel  angle  bars   

Iron  car  axles   

Steel   car  axles    

.Vo.    1   railroad   wrought 

Xo.    2    railroad   wrought 

Cut   forge    

i^ipes    and    flues 

No.    1    bushel'ng 

No.    2    busheling 

Steel   Icnuckles  and  couplers 

Steel   springs    

So.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings. 

Boiler    punohings    

Locomotive  tires,  smooth   

Machine-shop    turnings 

Cast    borings    

No.    1    cast    scrap 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 

Orate  bars    

Brake    shoes    

Railroad    malleable    

Agricultural   malleable    

Country    mixed    scrap 


$34.00  to 
36  00  to 

24  00  to 
40  00  to 
40  00  to 
29.50  to 
26.50  to 

25  00  to 
18.00  to 
20  00  to 
14.00  to 

29  00  to 
35  00  to 
17.00  to 

30  00  to 

31  no  to 
15  00  to 

14  00  to 
20.00  to 

15  50  to 
14  00  to 
14.00  to 
25  00  to 
20  00  to 
15.50  to 


$35.00 
37  00 
25.00 
41.00 
41  00 
30.00 
27  50 
26  00 
19.00 
21  00 
1-  00 
30  00 
36.00 
18.00 
31.00 
32  00 
15  50 
15  00 
21.00 
16.50 
15  00 
15  00 
26  00 
21  00 
16.00 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  16. 

Announcement  of  agreed  prices  on  billets,  slabs, 
wire  rods,  sheet  bars,  shell  bars  and  skelp  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  caused  scarcely  a  ripple  in  this  market,  and 
no  business  in  these  products  is  reported.  However, 
the  inactivity  which  has  prevailed  in  plates,  shapes 
and  steel  bars  since  prices  were  fixed  has  been  broken 
to  a  slight  extent  by  mills  which  have  accepted  orders 
for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  first 
quarter  of  next  year  from  favored  cu.stomers,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  railroads.  In  the  aggregate,  several 
thousand  tons  in  the  three  products  named  have  been 
accepted  without  Government  priority  certificates  at  the 
fixed  price.  Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  mills  do 
not  need  and  are  not  encouraging  business  for  this  year, 
the  feeling  is  becoming  more  general  that  comparatively 
soon  there  will  be  tonnage  offered  for  delivery  next 
year.  Exporters  are  not  finding  it  difficult  to  locate 
mills  willing  to  accept  orders  for  fairly  prompt  delivery 
at  6c.  to  8c.  for  tank  plates,  4.50c.  for  steel  bars,  and 
about  the  same  price  for  shapes.  Such  sales,  of  course, 
are  for  other  than  war  purposes.  There  are  reports 
that  material  bought  for  export  at  these  prices  has 
been  resold  in  this  country,  but  they  lack  confirmation. 


A  leading  pig-iron  seller  has  opened  its  books  for  any 
delivery,  though  admitting  its  inability  to  take  much 
tonnage  for  this  year.  Several  sales  of  basic  iron, 
aggregating  20,000  tons,  have  been  made  during  the 
week  at  $33,  furnace,  of  which  several  thousand  tons 
are  for  delivery  in  1918.  Gray  forge  has  been  sold  at 
$32,  furnace,  Bessemer  at  $36.30,  furnace,  and  several 
grades  of  foundry  iron  at  the  diff'erentials  recommended 
to  the  War  Industries  Board,  subject  to  revision  if 
necessary.  The  committee  considering  price  fixing  on 
iron  and  steel  scrap  is  reported  to  have  discussed  $25 
and  $27.30  per  ton  as  a  price  for  heavy  melting  steel. 

Pig  Iron. — Although  there  has  been  no  announce- 
ment from  Washington  regarding  the  differentials  to 
be  established  on  grades  of  pig  iron  other  than  $33, 
base,  for  foundry  (1.75  to  2.25  per  cent  silicon)  and 
basic,  a  leading  seller  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  iron 
this  week  announced  it  had  opened  its  books  for  orders 
for  any  delivery,  which  means  largely  next  year,  as 
there  is  very  little  iron  available  for  delivery  this  year. 
This  seller  has  taken  a  number  of  orders  for  foundry 
grades  based  on  the  tentative  prices  of  $33,  furnace,  for 
iron  1.75  to  2.25  per  cent  silicon,  $33.50  for  2.25  to 
2.75  per  cent  silicon,  and  $34.50  for  2.75  to  3.25  per  cent 
silicon.  These  orders  will  be  revised  to  meet  any 
changes  the  War  Industries  Board  may  make  in  the 
schedule  recommended  by  the  pig-iron  producers.  It 
is  contended  here  that  makers  may  safely  take  con- 
tracts for  next  year's  delivery  at  the  new  prices,  and 
that  such  contracts  cannot  be  altered  in  the  event  of  a 
Government  price  revision  on  or  about  Jan.  1.  A  con- 
tract is  declared  to  be  as  inviolable  under  these  condi- 
tions as  were  existing  contracts  when  the  new  prices 
were  announced  on  Sept.  24.  A  factor  that  may  deter 
some  sellers  from  accepting  much  tonnage  for  next 
year  is  their  inability  to  foresee  what  the  coKe  situation 
will  be.  Scarcity  of  coke  is  already  a  serious  problem, 
and  at  least  one  furnace  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  will 
go  out  of  blast  this  week  for  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply. 
Furnace  operators  are  calling  on  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  for  coal  and  coke  to  avert  complete 
shutdowns.  Under  the  gradings  of  foundry  iron,  based 
on  silicon  content,  as  recommended  by  makers,  there 
will  be  an  effort  to  establish  some  uniformity  of  trade 
designations  throughout  the  country.  In  the  East,  2X 
iron  has  in  the  past  been  sold  in  competition  with  No.  2 
foundry  from  Southern  furnaces,  though  the  latter  was 
lower  in  silicon  content.  The  term  No.  2  plain  may  now 
be  dropped,  and  called  No.  2  foundry,  its  silicon  con- 
tent being  1.75  to  2.25  per  cent,  while  2X  iron,  as  sold 
in  the  East,  will  be  understood  to  mean  iron  containing 
2.25  to  2.75  per  cent  silicon.  Pig-iron  sellers  seem  to 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  new  method  of  quoting  prices 
only  at  furnace.  Under  present  conditions  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  attempt  to  equalize  freight  charges 
from  different  points.  As  an  instance  of  the  new  con- 
dition, a  Virginia  furnace  has  sold  5000  tons  of  foundry 
iron,  containing  3.25  to  3.75  per  cent  silicon,  at  $35.50, 
furnace,  of  which  1800  tons  going  to  New  England 
took  a  $3.25  per  ton  freight  rate  above  the  furnace 
price.  A  sale  of  400  tons  of  foundry  grades  and  200 
tons  of  Bessemer  has  been  made  for  export  to  the  Ital- 
ian Government  at  the  agreed  price.  Other  lots  sold 
include  1000  tons  of  gray  forge  at  $32,  200  tons  of 
Bessemer  at  $36.30,  and  a  few  hundred  tons  of  foundry 
iron,  2.75  to  3  25  per  cent  silicon,  at  $34.50.  The  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Railroad  has  had  an  embargo  on  pig- 
iron  shipments  in  effect  for  10  days,  and  it  may  last  two 
weeks  more,  preventing  Virginia  furnaces  on  that  road 
from  making  deliveries.  No  exception  is  made  by  the 
railroad  except  for  Government  navy  yards  or  arsenals. 

We  quote  the  following  tentative  prices  at  furnace 
(freight  rate  to  destination  must  be  added)  : 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  X •$33.50 

Kastern  Penna.  No.  2  foundry 33.00 

Virginia  No.    2   X *33.50 

Virginia  No.  2  foundry 33  00 

Basic     33  00 

Gray   forge    •32  00 

Bessemer    ♦36.30 

•Subject  to  revision. 

Coke. — Sales  of  coke  have  come  to  a  dead  stop  and 
selling  agents  who  would  like  to  help  out  regular  cus- 
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tomers  with  a  few  cars  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 
Blast  furnaces  are  facing  a  serious  shortage. 

Ferroalloys. — Fear  of  price  regulation  has  greatly 
weakened  the  market  for  ferromanganese,  and  though 
there  have  been  no  known  sales  in  this  market  in  the 
past  week,  it  is  reported  that  makers  would  sell  at  $300 
or  less.  Spiegeleisen  is  also  weaker,  $70  to  $72,  furnace 
being  quoted,  with  a  possibility  that  $68  could  be  done. 

Rails. — The  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  is  in  the  market  for  6700  tons  of  85-lb.  rails 
and  160  tons  of  60-lb.  rails  for  its  ship  plant  at  Hog 
Island,  near  Philadelphia.  The  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration has  recently  closed  for  a  fair  tonnage  for  its 
new  ship  plant  near  Newark. 

Sheets. — The  Government  has  given  out  a  number  of 
good  sized  orders  for  sheets  on  behalf  of  the  Italian 
Government,  agreeing  to  furnish  the  sheet  bars.  The 
price  is  to  be  as  fixed  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 
Small  sales  have  been  made  here  for  prompt  delivery 
at  about  7c.  to  Be,  Pittsburgh,  for  No.  10  blue  annealed 
and  No.  28  black  and  9c.  to  9.75c.  for  No.  28  galvanized. 

Structural  Material. — The  Stone  &  Webster  Engi- 
neering Corporation,  Boston,  has  asked  fabricators  in 
this  district  to  bid  on  10  more  buildings,  each  requiring 
about  450  tons  of  steel,  to  be  erected  in  France  for  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Government  will  re- 
quire about  1000  tons  for  a  radio  station  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  Some  business  has  been  placed  at  the  agreed 
price  by  favored  customers. 

Plates. — It  is  reported  that  orders  for  export  have 
been  accepted  at  6c.  to  8c.  for  tank  plates.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  rumored  such  plates  have  been  resold  for 
domestic  use.  A  few  good  domestic  customers  have 
succeeded  in  getting  orders  for  this  year  and  first  quar- 
ter of  next  year  accepted  at  the  new  price  of  3.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  but  the  average  buyer  would  find  it  difficult 
to  place  business.  The  opinion  prevails  in  some  quar- 
ters that  before  long  some  plate  tonnage  for  next  year 
delivery  will  be  offered. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Several  fairly  large  tonnages 
of  bar  iron  have  been  taken  at  4.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  Very 
little  is  being  done  in  steel  bars,  though  a  few  thousand 
tons  for  export  have  been  sold  at  4.50c.  Several  mills 
are  filled  up  with  orders  for  shell  steel  for  England. 
We  quote  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  base,  for  steel  bars. 

Billets,  Slabs,  etc. — No  business  has  been  placed  here 
for  billets,  slabs,  sheet  bars,  wire  rods  or  skelp  at  the 
new  prices  announced  by  President  Wilson. 

Old  Material. — Regulation  of  shipments  of  old  ma- 
terial by  a  permit  system,  as  recently  inaugurated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  probably  be  extended 
soon  to  a  large  number  of  other  railroads  in  the  East, 
and  may  eventually  become  nation-wide.  The  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  now  requires 
that  application  be  made  to  its  offices  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  for  permits  to  move  scrap  material  over  its 
lines.  Heretofore  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  per- 
mits from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  shipments 
originating  on  other  roads.  Dealers  in  iron  and  steel 
scrap  in  this  market  look  for  tighter  restrictions  on 
shipments  to  come  during  the  winter  months,  and  they 
are  advising  mills  to  make  their  purchases  now.  Ap- 
parently mills  are  not  heeding  this  advice,  as  very  little 
business  is  coming  out,  consumers  evidently  preferring 
to  await  the  outcome  of  reported  price  fixing.  Price 
fixing  on  scrap  presents  some  problems  not  encountered 
with  pig  iron  and  manufactured  steel  products.  Wash- 
ington will  be  warned  not  to  fix  price.s  too  low,  as  was 
at  first  done  in  PZngland,  with  the  result  that  the 
movement  of  scrap  from  the  small  dealers  to  the  large 
yards  was  almost  completely  checked.  Nothing  official 
has  been  heard  from  Wa.shington  regarding  the  discus- 
sions on  scrap  price  fixing,  but  rumors  in  the  trade 
mention  two  prices,  $25  and  $27.30  per  ton,  as  having 
been  considered  tentatively  for  heavy  melting  steel. 
It  is  said  that  all  of  the  more  important  old  materials 
will  be  put  under  price  regulation,  though  dealers  main- 
tain that  such  regulation  is  not  needed,  and  that  a 
proper  differential  between  the  new  prices  of  pig  iron 
and  scrap  material  now  exists.  The  question  of  brok- 
erage commissions  must  be  decided  in  connection  with 
a  price  fixing  program.     C.   A.   Barnes,   509  Widener 


Building,  Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the  American  Board 
of  Scrap  Dealers,  has  called  a  meeting  of  that  organi- 
zation for  Thursday,  Oct.  25,  1  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Fort 
Pitt,  Pittsburgh,  to  consider  price  fixing  and  formulate 
recommendations  to  be  presented  to  the  Government. 
Sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  have  been  made  during  the 
week  at  $26.  Two  mills  are  offering  $25  per  ton. 
There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  No.  1  forge  fire  and 
bundled  sheets,  with  a  marking  up  in  price  of  about  $1 
per  ton.  No.  1  railroad  wrought  has  declined  about 
$3  per  ton.  We  quote  the  following  price  for  delivery 
in  the  Philadelphia  district: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $25.00  to  $28.00 

Steel  rails,  re-rolling 30.00  to  35.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy   melting 38.00  to  40.00 

Old    iron   rails    38.00  to  40.00 

Old   carwheels    29.00  to  31.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 35.00  to  40.00 

No.    1    forge   fire 22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled  sheets    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  2  busheling 15.00  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings  (for  blast  fur- 
nace use)    15.00  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill    use)     18.00  to  20.00 

Cast  borings   (for  blast  furnace  use).  15.00  to  16.00 

Cast  borings   (clean)    . 19.00  to  20.00 

No.    1    cast    28.00  to  30.00 

Grate  bars    19.00  to  20.00 

Stove    plate     19.00  to  20.00 

Railroad  malleable   32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes   (new  specifications)    28.00  to  30.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  15. 
Old  Material. — The  market  remains  unsettled.  Noth- 
ing is  being  done  on  which  to  base  quotations  and  in 
consequence  figures  given  below  are  only  estimates  of 
value.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  cars,  prices 
are,  perhaps,  a  little  stronger,  due  to  needs  of  local  con- 
sumers who  can  be  served  quickly.  Some  offerings  are 
appearing  from  day  to  day  from  the  railroads,  which, 
however,  are  declining  to  guarantee  any  special  type 
of  car  for  shipping  such  material  as  may  be  taken. 
The  only  list  of  importance  out  is  one  of  1500  tons 
from  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  We  quote  dealers' 
prices,  with  the  reservation  above  given,  f.o.b.  con- 
sumers' works,  St.  Louis  industrial  district,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails    $36.00  to  $37.00 

Old  steel  rails,  re-rolling 35.00  to  35.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 29.00  to  30.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject to  inspection 50.00  to  55.00 

Old  car  wheels    24.00  to  25.00 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    25.00  to  25.50 

Heavy  shoveling  steel   22.00  to  22.50 

Ordinary  shovelirig  steel 19.50  to  20.00 

Progs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  24.50  to  25.00 

Ordinary   bundled   sheet   scrap 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 16.50  to  17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars   $33.50  to  $31.00 

Steel  angle  bars    23.50  to  24  00 

Iron  car  axles    39.50  to  40.00 

Steel   car  axles    38.50  to  39.00 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  37.50  to  38.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 28.50  to  29.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 26.50  to  27.00 

Railroad  springs   25.50  to  26.00 

Steel   couplers  and   knuckles 27.50  to  28.00 

Locomotive    tires,     42     in.    and    over, 

smooth    inside    29.50  to  30.00 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 18.00  to  18.50 

Cast  iron  borings   14.00  to  15.00 

No.  1  busheling 20.50  to  21.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings  16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 18.50  to  19.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    25.50  to  26.00 

Agricultural   malleable    18.50  to  19.00 

Pipes  and  flues    18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap  15.50  to  16.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   15.00  to  15.50 

Machine  .shop  turnings 14.50  to  15.00 

Country  mixed  .-scrap 14.50  to  15.00 

Pig  Iron. — The  flood  of  small  inquiries  continues. 
The  demand  is  for  last  quarter  and  first  quarter  and 
comes  from  points  which  have  never  sought  material 
from  St.  Louis,  many  concerns  scarcely  known  to  the 
local  trade  appearing.  The  inquiry  reported  last  week 
for  20,000  tons  of  basic  is  still  unfilled,  the  replies 
from  the  furnaces  being  unanimous  that  no  quotations 
could  be  made  nor  would  contracts  be  entered  into  that 
would  be  subject  to  the  establishment  of  market  dif- 
ferentials by  the  Government,  Some  few  sales  were 
made  of  small  lots  of  Ohio  and  Virginia  iron  on  the 
basis  of  $33,  Pittsburgh,  for  1.75  per  cent  to  2.25  per 
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cent  silicon  with  an  increase  of  50c.  per  half  unit  for 
silicon  in  excess  of  that  of  base  grade.  Representatives 
here  are  being  crowded  for  the  delivery  of  pig  iron  un- 
der contract.  Melters  generally  are  approaching  a  need 
of  iron,  and  the  settlement  of  the  price  situation  will  be 
of  material  benefit  in  many  ways. 

Coke. — The  coke  situation  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  pig  iron  and  no  contracts  are  being  made. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Deliveries  are  becoming 
more  extended  each  day,  while  mill  representatives  are 
postponing  the  consideration  of  contracts.  Bars  are 
being  specified  heavily,  but  delivery  is  set  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1918.  One  new  inquiry  in  the  market  is  for 
1000  tons  of  piling  for  use  in  Kansas  City  territory. 
Stock  in  warehouse  has  been  marked  down  during  the 
week  and  is  now  quoted  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars, 
4.55c.;  iron  bars,  4.50c.;  structural  material.  5.05c.; 
tank  plates,  7.05c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  9.55c.; 
No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled  one  pass,  9.25c.;  No. 
28  galvanized  sheets,  black  sheet  gage,  10.50c. 


New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  17. 
Pig  Iron. — Pig  iron  sellers  have  been  disposing  of 
fair  tonnages,  the  quotations  being  on  a  basis  of  $33, 
furnace,  for  iron  analyzing  1.75  to  2.25  per  cent  silicon 
and  with  the  stipulation  that  the  differentials  to  be 
established  by  agreement  of  the  Government  and  manu- 
facturers will  be  adhered  to.  Whenever  furnaces  have 
gone  into  the  market,  they  have  found  buyers  quick  to 
place  orders,  and  all  the  furnaces  which  have  been  sell- 
ing could  ppobably  have  sold  more,  but  they  have  been 
very  conservative,  and  several,  notably  in  Virginia, 
have  retired  from  the  market  for  the  present.  Indica- 
tions'are  that  while  melters  are  pretty  well  covered  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  there  will  be  no  surplus  of 
iron,  and  the  present  condition  may  be  described  as 
strong.  The  recommendations  as  to  differentials  and 
other  matters  submitted  to  Washington  last  week  have 
not  yet  been  acted  upon.  For  early  delivery  we  quote 
as  follows,  tidewater,  on  those  grades  on  which  prices 
have  been  fairly  established,  omitting  other  grades  for 
the  present: 

No.     1     X $34.75 

No.    2    X 33.75 

No.  3  plain   32.75 

Ferroalloys. — Domestic  ferromanganese  is  lower 
again.  The  drop  of  $50  per  ton,  recorded  last  week, 
has  been  followed  by  a  decline  since  then  of  $25  per  ton. 
Carload  and  small  lots  for  delivery  this  year  have  sold 
at  $275,  which  is  also  being  quoted  for  delivery  next 
year.  Sales  have  also  been  made  at  $290.  Inquiry  is 
not  large  and  the  market  is  generally  quiet.  Receipts 
in  September  are  indicated  as  having  been  larger  than 
for  any  month  since  May  inclusive,  exceeding  3000  tons, 
which  compares  with  an  average  of  2220  tons  per  month 
for  May  to  August  inclusive.  Prospects  for  a  main- 
tenance of  this  rate  are  not  bright,  reports  indicating 
that  licenses  for  shipment  from  England  are  diminish- 
ing at  an  unsatisfactory  rate.  The  large  manganese  ore 
imports,  referred  to  elsewhere,  are  encouraging.  Spie- 
geleisen,  20  per  cent,  has  sold  as  low  as  $75,  furnace, 
in  the  past,  and  with  some  unconfirmed  reports  that 
$72  has  been  done.  Demand  is  not  large.  Ferrosilicon, 
50  per  cent,  is  quiet  with  sales  of  small  lots  for  this 
year's  delivery  having  been  made  at  $190  to  $200.  For 
next  year  $150  to  $165  is  being  asked,  with  some  sales 
recorded  at  the  lower  figure. 

Structural  Material. — The  fact  that  the  fixed  prices 
have  as  yet  had  no  influence  on  new  contracting  is  indi- 
cated in  the  report  of  the  Bridge  Builders  and  Struc- 
tural Society  to  the  effect  that  about  52,000  tons  meas- 
ures the  volume  of  business  done  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  September,  compared  with  68,500  tons  the  month 
preceding  and  75,000  tons  in  July.  Gk)od  bookings  are, 
however,  expected  .shortly  growing  out  of  the  ship- 
building work,  but  with  steel  about  the  only  item  en- 
tering into  building  construction  on  which  lower  than 
recent  prices  may  be  expected,  general  building  activity 
seems  still  to  be  of  the  future.    No  business  at  3c.  for 


the  general  buyer  is  yet  to  be  noted,  but  one  mill  is 
willing  to  quote  on  this  basis  for  limited  tonnages,  with 
deliveries  in  about  three  months.  No  new  projects  ap- 
parently have  been  awarded  and  to  the  recently  pub- 
lished lists  of  fabricated  structures  under  consideration 
may  be  mentioned  600  tons  for  a  power  house  and  ma- 
chine shop  for  the  Government  at  New  London;  .500 
tons  for  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Utah, 
and  150  tons  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Huntington 
division.  We  quote  mill  shipment  of  limited  amounts 
in  three  months  at  3.195c.,  New  York,  and  out  of 
store,  5c.  to  5.50c.,  New  York. 

Plates. — It  appears  that  all  of  30,000  cars  will  be 
bought  for  the  Russian  railroads,  with  the  contracts 
substantially  awarded  at  this  writing,  and  business 
will  soon  be  consummated  on  10,000  cars  for  French 
railroads.  A  case  is  learned  of  a  round  tonnage  of 
plates  being  offered  at  3,25c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  of  nar- 
row sizes.  Against  this  are  rumors  of  a  plan  to  get 
a  mill  to  roll  a  large  tonnage  of  ingots  into  plates  to 
be  sold  for  prompt  delivery  at  a  premium,  with  small 
likelihood,  however,  that  a  mill  can  be  found  to  con- 
sider the  proposition.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  small 
plate  mill  has  shut  down,  owing  to  inability  to  make  a 
profit  at  the  established  price,  but  it  is  not  expected 
that  in  the  Government  plan  to  secure  100  per  cent  pro- 
duction idleness  will  long  be  allowed,  if  indeed  there  is 
not  some  other  reason  than  profit  consideration  for  the 
reported  action.  Surprise  is  expressed  at  the  success 
of  one  buyer  to  secure  licenses  on  plates  to  be  shipped 
to  the  Pacific  coast  to  go  in  storage  against  release  for 
export;  the  railroad  is  to  refund  the  difference  between 
domestic  and  export  freight  rates  when  the  plates 
leave  the  country.  While  the  fixed  price  for  plates  is 
3.25c.,  fresh  business  to  the  public  at  this  figure  has 
not  been  learned  of  and  the  quotation  is  thus  nominal. 
Out  of  store  we  quote  plates  at  8c.  and  higher,  with 
some  reduction  in  quantities  by  the  jobber  before  sales 
are  effected. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — No  notable  change  in  the  sit- 
uation appears  to  have  occurred.  The  fixed  price  of 
2.90c.  is  as  yet  nominal  so  far  as  information  concern- 
ing sales  to  the  public  are  concerned,  but  bar  iron  busi- 
ness is  still  done  at  4.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  4.94c.,  New 
York,  with  warehouse  business  at  5c.  to  5.50c.  for  iron 
and  steel  bars  in  reduced  quantities. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  continues  to  drag 
and  steel  scrap  particularly  is  weak  with  a  tendency 
downward.  There  is  some  demand  for  car  wheels,  but 
very  little  interest  is  being  shown  in  other  kinds  of 
steel  scrap.  Machinery  cast  has  shown  some  improve- 
ment and  No.  1  has  been  sold  at  higher  prices.  Rail- 
road conditions  do  not  improve,  and  complaints  are 
numerous  that  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  transacting 
business  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  cars. 
In  some  cases,  dealers  report  that  scrap  which  has  been 
purchased  has  been  held  for  several  weeks  awaiting 
cars.  We  quote  prices  of  brokers  as  follows  to  New 
York  producers  and  dealers  per  gross  ton.  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel   .scrap    (for  .ship- 
ment to  eastern   Pennsylvania)  ....  $23.50  to  $24.00 
Old     steel     rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 23.50  to  24.00 

Relaying  rails    45.00  to  50.00 

Rerolling    rails    33.00  to  34.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 41.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 32.00  to  33.00 

Wrought-iron   tracit  scrap 27.00  to  28.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought  long 27.00  to  28.00 

Light  iron   7.00  to  8.00 

Cast  borings   (clean)    16.00  to  17.00 

Machine-shop    turnings    14.00  to  15.00 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings 13.00  to  14.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe    (1    in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) ....  25.00  to  26.00 

For  cast-iron  scrap,  dealers  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries  per 
gross  ton: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $24.50  to  $26.00 

No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

materials,    etc.)     21.00  to  22.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate 16.00  to  17.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 16.00  to  17.00 

Malleable  cast  (railroad) 27.00  to  28.00 

Old  carwheels 27.00  to  28.00 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — In  sympathy  with  the  lower  prices 
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of  pig  iron,  the  quotations  on  cast-iron  pipe  have  been 
reduced  $9  per  ton  and  $56.50  is  now  quoted  on  6-in. 
and  heavier  and  $59.50  on  4-in.  Still  low^er  prices  are 
made  to  the  Government.  No  business  of  importance 
is  pending  either  for  private  demand  or  municipalities. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 


New    Organization    to    Increase    Efficiency    of 
Operations 

The  organization  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  will  bring  together  into  one  large  mer- 
ger the  several  shipbuilding  interests  controlled  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  The  component  parts 
of  the  new  organization  are  the  Fore  River  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Harlan  &  Hollings- 
worth  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Samuel  L.  Moore 
&  Sons  Corporation,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  the  Union  Iron 
Works  Co.  and  the  Union  Iron  Works  Dry  Docks  Co., 
San  Francisco;  and  the  shipyard  now  operated  by  the 
Bethlehem  Corporation  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

E.  G.  Grace,  head  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
is  to  be  president  of  the  new  corporation,  which  will 
be  formed  under  the  laws  of  Delaware.  The  executive 
head  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Company  will  be 
Joseph  W.  Powell,  president  of  the  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Corporation,  who  becomes  vice-president  of  the 
new  company.  Mr.  Powell,  who  is  barely  40  years  old, 
and  looks  like  a  man  of  30,  has  had  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  He  has  a  notable 
Spanish  War  record,  for  while  he  was  a  cadet  on  the 
battleship  New  York  he  was  in  charge  of  the  steam 
launch  which  followed  Hobson  on  the  Merrimac  right 
up  to  the  mouth  of  San  Diego  Harbor,  on  the  night 
when  the  Merrimac  was  sunk  to  block  the  egress  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  Hobson's  book,  "The  Sinking  of  the 
Merrimac,"  tells  of  the  important  role  that  Powell 
played  in  the  affair.  He  resigned  from  the  Navy  in 
1906  to  take  up  naval  construction  at  the  Cramp  ship- 
building yard  in  Philadelphia.  While  there  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Charles  M.  Schwab.  In  the  few  years 
that  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Fore  River  plant  he 
has  become  the  most  notable  figure  in  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry.  Mr.  Powell  has  won  a  reputation 
as  a  hard  worker,  and  it  has  been  his  custom  to  punch 
the  time  clock  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  like 
any  of  the  men  in  his  employ.  No  small  part  of  his 
success  has  been  due  to  his  popularity  with  the  thou- 
sands of  men  who  worked  under  him. 

H.  S.  Snyder,  vice-president  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
will  be  vice-president  in  charge  of  finances  of  both  the 
shipbuilding  company  and  the  steel  corporation  as 
well. 

Several  of  Mr.  Powell's  lieutenants  who  have  helped 
to  establish  the  success  of  the  Fore  River  organization, 
will  go  to  Bethlehem  as  his  aids.  Among  these  will 
be  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  H.  Gerrish 
Smith;  Vice-President  Harry  Brown;  Treasurer  E.  B. 
Hill,  and  Joseph  Larkin  of  the  service  department. 

S.  W.  Wakeman  the  present  general  superintendent 
of  the  Fore  River  plant,  succeeds  Mr.  Powell  with  the 
title  of  manager.  Mr.  Wakeman  was  born  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  worked  his  way  through  Cornell,  find- 
ing employment  in  shops  in  and  near  Bridgeport  dur- 
ing his  vacations.  He  specialized  in  marine  work.  He 
rowed  in  the  Cornell  varsity  crew,  1897-8,  and  first  met 
Mr.  Powell  when  the  latter  was  a  member  of  an  An- 
napolis crew  that  competed  with  Cornell.  Mr.  Wake- 
man's  first  connection,  after  leaving  college,  was  with 
the  Newport  News  Ship  Building  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  For 
14  years  he  was  with  the  New  York  Ship  Building  Co., 
becoming  aspistant  to  the  general  manager.  The  first 
of  this  year  he  became  general  Huperintendcnt  at  Fore 
River. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  president  Columbia  Trust  Com- 
pany, Boston,  has  resigned  his  position  to  become 
assistant  manager  of  the  Fore  River  plant. 

The  formation  of  the  new  company  was  brought 
about  after  a  consultation  with  the  Navy  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  construction  of  ships. 


The  formal  announcement  in  part  says  "The  demandK 
of  the  Government  on  the  facilities  of  the  ship- 
building plants  will  make  it  essential  that  all  dupli- 
cations of  engineering  and  similar  overhead  work  shall 
be  avoided  so  far  as  is  possible  and  the  proposed  con- 
solidation is  expected,  through  the  resulting  standard- 
ization and  the  centralization  of  management,  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  the  yards  affected — a  result 
of  vital  importance  in  this  time  of  insistent  demand 
for  expedition  in  the  building  of  ships.  There  will  be 
no  radical  departure  at  this  time  from  the  present  oper- 
ating methods  at  these  plants,  except  that  the  sales, 
purchases,  accounting,  collections  and  payments  for  all 
shipbuilding  operations  will  hereafter  be  made  or  done 
at  or  from  Bethlehem." 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  Cincinnati 

The  following  is  a  tentative  list  of  papers  to  be 
read  at  the  thirteenth  general  meeting  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Oct. 
26: 

F'resiclent's  Address.  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman.  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York. 

Cincinnati  and  Its  Industries.  Daniel  B.  Meacham,  part- 
ner,  Rogers,   Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Recent  Installations  of  Large  Electric  Motors  In  Rolling 
Mills.  S.  S.  Wales,  electrical  engineer.  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap.  W.  Vernon  Phillips,  F.  R.  Phillips 
&  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  History  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture  in  Ohio. 
Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  vice-president,  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.. 
Voungstown,  Ohio. 

Malleable  Iron  and  Its  Use.s.  Henry  F.  Pope,  president. 
National  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland. 

A  Paper  on  a  Commercial  Subject.  Eugene  P.  Thomas, 
president.  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York. 

Discussion  of  each  paper  under  the  five-minute  rule  will 
be  welcomed. 

Entertainment,  provided  by  the  Cincinnati  Commit- 
tee and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  take  up  all  of 
the  second  day,  Oct.  27.  The  morning  will  be  devoted 
to  an  automobile  tour  of  the  city,  ending  with  a  luncheon 
at  the  Grandin  Road  Country  Club.  The  afternoon  will 
be  divided  between  three  diversions — golf,  the  races  at 
Latonia,  and  inspection  of  the  art  gallery  of  Charles 
P.  Taft.  

Railroad  Equipment  Demand 

A  demand  for  railroad  equipment  beyond  general 
estimates  was  hinted  at  by  William  C.  Redfield,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  in  an  address  which  he  made  before 
a  conference  of  editors  of  the  business  press  at  New 
York  on  Oct.  16.  Speaking  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act,  he  told  how  on  top  of  the 
demands  for  merchant  and  navy  shipbuilding  is  to  be 
reckoned  a  railroad  demand  which  will  perhaps  result 
in  our  making  up  in  construction  abroad  what  we  have 
not  been  doing  in  the  United  States.  Following  the 
contracting  for  the  1200  miles  of  railroad  in  France 
for  the  United  States  Government,  complete  in  road  bed, 
rolling  stock  and  buildings,  the  statement  seems  already 
substantiated  by  reports  that  fully  30,000  cars  are  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Government  to  Russia,  to  be  operated 
by  railroad  men  selected  from  this  country,  and 
10,000  cars  are  about  to  be  supplied  to  French  railroads. 


The  Defiance  Screw  Machine  Products  Co.,  Defiance, 
Ohio,  specialist  in  large  screw  machine  work,  is  build- 
ing a  two-story  addition  to  its  plant,  the  steel  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Toledo  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  The  company  states  it  has  on  hand  all  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  the  additions,  and  will  not  be  in  the 
market  for  any  machinery.  The  enlargement  of  this 
plant  is  made  necessary  by  the  steady  growth  of  its 
business. 


The  Iroquois  Iron  Co.,  South  Chicago,  expects  that 
its  new  furnace.  No.  5,  now  building,  will  go  into  blast 
about  Feb.  15,  1918.  The  company  is  considering  in- 
quiry for  delivery  after  next  February,  in  view  of  the 
expected  increase  in  production. 
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(Nominal  quotations,  shouving  prices  which  prevailed    when  last  sales  were  made.     Published  as  a  matter  of 

record.) 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb.  New  York  19.5c.;  Philadelphia  18.5c.; 
Boston  21.5c.;  Buffalo  11.6c.;  Cleveland  13.5c.;  Cin- 
cinnati 18.5c.;  Indianapolis  20c.;  Chicago  21.5c.;  St. 
Louis  27c.;  Kansas  City  47c.,  minimum  carload  36,000 
lb.;  St.  Paul  35.5c.,  minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver 79c.,  minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  Omaha  47c,, 
minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham 46c.;  Pacific  Coast  75c.,  minimum  carload 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c.,  minimum  carload  40,000 
lb.  and  85c.,  minimum  carload  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe,  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas 
City  is  40c.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.; 
to  Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to  St. 
Paul  35.5c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c., 
minimum  carload  46,000  lb. 

Structural  Material 


channels.  3  to  15  in.,  angles,  3  to  6 
%  In.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  In. 


Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  jobbers  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  IMttsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1917,  all  full  weight,  except  for  L.aBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co..  which  quote  h.gher  prices,  and 
National  Tube  Co.,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Steel 

Inches                Black 
,,  y*  and  % 42 


to  3. 


46 
49 


42 


Butt  Weld 

I  Iron 

Inches                Black 
M*  and  Vt, 23 


Galv. 
laV. 
31 V] 
3oV.- 


to  1^. 


Lap  Weld 


2 Mi    to   6 45 

7   to   12 42 

13  and  14 32% 

15    30 


291/y 

32V5 

2  8  Mi 


2    

2Vi    to   6, 
7  to  12., 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  enda 


Vs,  i4  and  % 38  20',^ 

U    .: 43  3OV2 

%  to  IMj 47  341/2 

2  to  3 48  35Vj 


%,  %  and  %.. 

V2    

%   to  1% 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


I-beams.  3  to  15  in. 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs, 
and  over,  4c. 

Wire  Products 

(Prices  of  independent  mills) 
Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  th.s  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  |2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $4.05  per  100  lb. ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots. 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent ;  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  2^  per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large.  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c:  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent ; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent  with 
c.  p.  nuts  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $1.70  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off; 
hex.  blank.  $1.50  off,  and  tapped.  $1.30  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t. 
sq.  blank,  $1.25  off;  and  tapped,  $1  off;  hex.  blank,  $1.25  off, 
and  tapped,  $1  off.  Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts.  50  and  10  per 
cent.     Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and  10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $83  to  $85  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary 
open-hearth  steel,  $95  to  $100,  and  spec'al  steel  rods  witli 
carbons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill; 
above  0.60  carbon,   $115   to   $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5  to  $5  50  ;  %  in.,  7/16 
in.  and  Vti  in..  $7.00  base.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7  to  $8,  all  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  In  small  lots  for  fairly 
prompt   shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails.  25  to 
45  lb.,  $75  to  $80;  16  to  20  lb..  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb..  $82 
to  $83;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84;  in  carload  lots.  fob.  mill, 
with  u«ual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails.   $38;  open  hearth,   $40  per  gross  ton.  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plates  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package  and  are  now  as  fol- 
lows:  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $16  ner  packagre ;  8-lb.  coating. 
I.  C,  $16  30:  12-lb  coating.  I.  C.  $17.50;  15-lb.  coating,  I  C, 
$18  25;  20-lb.  coating.  I.  C.  $19:  25-lb.  coating.  I  C,  $20: 
30-lb.  coating.  I.  C.  $21  ;  35-lb  coating.  1.  C  ,  $22  :  40-lb.  coat- 
ing, I.  C.,  $2,*?  n°r  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

steel  bars  at  4c.  to  4.50c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and 
4.50c.  to  5c.  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Refined  Iron  bars.  4.75c..  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c.  In 
carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 
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2 40  28>/j 

2%   to  4 43  31  Mi 

4    10   6 42  30 Mi 

7  to  8 38  24y2 

9    to    12 33  19 'A' 


2%  to  4. 
4 1/2  to  6. 
7   to  8. 


24 
28 
33 

26 

8 

25 


22 
27 
33 


27 

29 
28 
20 


Galv. 

+  4 

+  3 

10 

17 


12 
15 
12 


9   to   12 15 


5 
14 
18 


14 
17 
16 

8 
3 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  Is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  we.ght  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5Vi   points  on  galvanized 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  pr.ce)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as  follows: 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

1%   and  2  in 31 

2(4    in 28 

2%  and  2%   In 34 

3   and  3^    in 34 

31/2    to   4%    in 34 

5  and  6  In 33 

7  to  13  in 30 


Standard  Charcoal  Iron 

IVa    in 23 

1%  and  2  in 35 

2%    in 32 

2  Mi   and  2%    In 38 

3  and  314   in 43 

31/^  to  4%  In ...  No  quotations 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  bring  higher  prices. 

1%   in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 

2  In.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  'mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days: 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 


Blue   A7inealed — Bessemer 


Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos, 
Nos, 


Cents  per  lb. 


3    to   8 8.00  to 

9  and  10 8.25  to 

11    and    12 8.50  to 

13  and  14 8.75  to 


Nos.   15  and   16 9. 00  to 


8.50 
8.50 
8.75 
9.00 
9.25 


Box  Annealed,   One  Pass   Cold   Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.    17    to   21 8  30  to  8.80 

Nos.    22    and    24 8.35  to  8.85 

Nos.   25  and  26 8.40  to  8.90 

No.    27    8.45  to  9.00 

No.    28    8.50  to  8.95 

No.    29    8.55  to  9.05 

No.   30    8.65  to  9.15 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Oage — Bessemer 

Nos.    10    and    11 8.50  to  9.00 

Nos.   12  and   14 860  to  9.10 

Nos.   15  and  16 8.75  to  9.25 

Nos.    17    to   21 8  90  to  9.40 

Nos.   22  and   24 9  05  to  9.55 

Nos.   25  and  26 9  20  to  9.70 

No.   27    9  35  to  9.85 

.\o.    28    9.50  to  10.00 

No.   29    9  75  to  10  25 

.Vo.   30    10.00  to  10.50 

Tin-Mill  Black   Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15  and   16 7.80  to  8  30 

Nos.    17   to    21 7.85  to  8  35 

Nos.   22  and   24 7  90  to  8,40 

Nos.   25  and   27 7  9'^  to  8.45 

No.   28    8  00  to    8.50 

No.    29    8  05  to  8.55 

No.    30    8.05  to    8.55 

.\os.   3014   and   .31 8.10  to  8.6« 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York    Tin,      , Lead v Spelter ^ 

Electro-    New      New       St.         New  St. 

Oct.        Lake        lytic        York      York      Louis      York  Louis 

10 23.50-        23.50      60.621/2      7.50        7. 371/2      8.25  8.00 

11 23.50         23.50      60.62i/o      7.00        7.371/2      8.25  8.00 

13 23.50        23.50       7.00       6.87y2      8.25  8.00 

15 23.50         23.50      61.00  7.00        6.87%      8.25  8.00 

16 23.50         23.50      61.00  7.00        6.87y2      8.25  8.00 

New  York,  Oct.  17. 
Inactivity  characterizes  practically  all  metals.  On 
Friday,  Oct.  12,  there  was  no  market,  due  to  a  holiday. 
Copper  is  nominal  at  the  Government  price.  Tin  is 
moderately  active  and  steady.  Lead  is  inactive  and 
lower.  Spelter  is  dead  and  unchanged.  Antimony  is 
lifeless  with  no  change. 

New  York 

Copper. — The  copper  problem  is  still  unsolved. 
Definite  information  as  to  the  exact  status  is  hard  to 
obtain.  Various  reports  are  circulating  but  they  are 
contradictory.  It  is  certain  that  committees  represent- 
ing producers  and  consumers  are  meeting  frequently 
in  an  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  equitable 
distribution  of  copper  after  the  Government  and  its 
allies'  needs  are  provided  for.  It  is  stated  that  con- 
sumers are  now  receiving  metal  on  old  contracts,  es- 
pecially for  October  delivery,  but  that  no  copper  is 
being  sold  at  the  new  price  of  23.50c.,  which  we  con- 
tinue to  quote  as  nominal.  The  amount  available  for 
the  general  market  will  not  be  known  until  the  com- 
mittees finish  their  work.  Small  lots  are  going  to 
needy  consumers  at  around  28c.  The  London  market  is 
unchanged. 

Tin. — There  have  been  fair  sales  of  tin  for  future 
shipment  from  the  East  in  the  past  week,  but  otherwise 
the  market  has  been  without  interest.  On  Monday,  Oct. 
15,  probably  300  tons  of  January  and  February  ship- 
ment from  the  Straits  changed  hands,  as  well  as  a 
little  nearby  metal.  For  two  lots  of  50  tons  each  of 
futures,  57.62  ^/^c.  was  paid  on  that  day.  Previous  to 
this,  except  on  Saturday,  Oct.  13,  when  there  was  good 
inquiry  for  futures,  the  market  was  extremely  dull. 
Yesterday,  Oct.  16,  it  was  difficult  to  interest  buyers 
and  there  were  only  moderate  sales  of  January-Febru- 
ary shipment  from  the  East.  In  the  entire  week  there 
has  been  practically  no  business  in  spot  tin  which  is 
now  almost  in  a  specialty  class,  due  to  permit  diffi- 
culties. The  quotation  yesterday  was  61c.,  New  York. 
Arrivals  up  to  Oct.  15  inclusive,  have  been  1540  tons, 
with  the  quantity  afloat  4520  tons.  The  London  mar- 
ket has  advanced  £2  per  ton  in  the  week  to  £247  10s. 
for  spot  Straits. 

Lead. — The  startling  reduction  of  Ic.  per  pound  late 
last  Thursday  by  the  leading  producer,  bringing  the 
price  to  7c.  New  York,  has  been  the  feature.  It  came 
as  a  surprise  because  of  its  extent,  not  more  than  V^c. 
per  pound  having  been  looked  for.  The  cause  had 
been  the  off"ering  by  independents  of  round  lots  for 
any  position  to  the  end  of  the  year  at  concessions  under 
the  former  price  of  8c.  New  York,  but  buyers  did  not 
appear.  The  entire  situation  is  bearish,  and  the  future 
is  hard  to  judge,  with  the  added  rumor  of  a  threatened 
Government  price  fixing  of  lead  under  6c.,  New  York. 
Four  months  ago  lead  was  selling  at  12c.,  New  York. 
It  is  stated  that  already  there  have  been  offerings  be- 
low the  new  price,  but  in  general  the  market  is  un.set- 
tled  and  (|uiet. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  now  confronted  with  price 
fixing  by  the  Government  as  an  added  l)urden.  An- 
nouncement is  made  that  this  will  be  done  as  .soon 
as  the  Federal  Trade  CommisHion's  investigation  of 
costs  is  completed.  This  is  likely  to  take  some  time, 
and  the  prospect  for  a  settled  market  in  the  near  future 
is  not  bright,  if  the  report  is  true.  While  the  market 
is  exceedingly  dull,  with  demand  very  small,  it  is 
fairly  firm  at  8c.,  St.  Louis,  or  8.25c,,  New   York,  for 


early  delivery  with  '/hc  to  V4c.  higher  asked  for  No- 
vember and  December.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  near- 
ness of  present  prices  to  cost  of  production.  A  factor 
by  no  means  bullish  is  the  mid-year  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  which  shows  that  smelting 
capacity  had  been  increased  up  to  June  30. 

Antimony.— There  is  very  little  demand,  and  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  grades  are  quoted  at  15c.  per  pound. 
New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum.— The  market  is  lower  and  inactive.  No. 
1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is  quoted  at  38c. 
to  40c.  per  pound,  New  York. 

Old  Metals.— We  are  quoting  nominally  on  the  basis 

of  the  Government  arrangement  with  the  producers,  but 

purchasers  other  than  the  Government  are  obliged  to 

pay  from  26c.  to  27c.  per  lb.  for  heavy  crucible  copper. 

Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible   (nominal) 23.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire  (nominal) •  •  ^^-^o 

Copper  light  and  bottoms 22.50  to  23.00 

Brass,  heavy    1«00  to  18.25 

Brass,   light , irnn  to  Ir?^ 

Heavy  machine  composition -ij.OO  to  ^-'-^a 

No.   1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings.  .  . • -^XX  ;'  01  aa 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  'l^o 

Lead,  heavy 2|x 

Lead,   tea    »»" 

Zinc    6.50 

Chicago 

Oct.  15. — Some  consumers  who  have  contracted  for 
copper  are  worrying  over  the  manner  in  which  de- 
liveries lag,  but  so  far  melters  have  found  enough  metal 
with  which  to  continue  operations,  and  it  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  the  Government  will  release  enough  to 
prevent  any  shut-downs.  Quotations  cover  a  wide 
range,  30c.  having  been  paid  in  some  transactions.  An 
instance  is  mentioned  where  an  Eastern  dealer  asked 
32.50c.  for  Lake  copper.  Tin  is  strong,  and  has  been 
moving  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Lead  and  spelter  are 
dull,  though  the  latter  has  a  better  tone.  The  old  metal 
market  continues  quiet.  We  quote  as  follows :  Casting, 
Lake  and  electrolytic  copper,  28c.  .to  30c. ;  tin,  carloads, 
61.50c.;  small  lots,  63.50c.  to  64.50c.;  lead,  6.95c.; 
spelter,  8.25c. ;  sheet  zinc,  19c. ;  antimony,  17c.  to  18.50c. 
On  old  metals  we  quote  buying  prices  for  less  than  car- 
load lots  as  follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes, 
21.50c.;  copper  clips,  21c.;  copper  bottoms,  20c.;  red 
brass,  20.50c.;  yellow  brass,  15c.;  lead  pipe,  5.50c.; 
zinc,  6c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  block  tin,  47c. 

St.  Louis 

Oct.  15. — The  market  has  been  quiet  and  in  some 
respects  slightly  weaker.  The  close  to-day  on  carload 
lots  was:  Lead,  7.25c.  to  7.50c.;  spelter,  8c.  to  8.25c.  In 
less  than  carload  lots  the  prices  were:  Lead,  8c.;  spel- 
ter, 9.25c.;  tin,  66c.;  copper,  no  market;  Asiatic  anti- 
mony, 18c.  In  the  Joplin  district  zinc  blende  was 
weaker,  the  price  for  60  per  cent  metal  ranging  from 
$50  to  $70  per  ton,  with  most  of  the  sales  between  $55 
and  $65,  and  the  average  for  the  week  for  the  district 
$65.  Some  few  lots  brought  as  high  as  $75  for  special 
quality.  Calamine  ranged  from  $35  to  $40,  basis  of 
40  per  cent  metal,  with  the  average  for  the  week  $38. 
Lead  ore  was  weaker,  80  per  cent  metal  selling  at 
$87.50,  with  the  average  for  the  week  $87.  On  mis- 
cellaneous scrap  metals  we  quote  dealers'  buying  prices 
as  follows:  Light  brass,  10c. ;  heavy  yellow  brass,  14c.; 
heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  18.50c.;  heavy  copper 
and  copper  wire,  20c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  tea 
lead,  5c.;  zinc,  6c.;  lead,  6c. 


License  Policy  Announced 

Washin(;ton,  Oct.  16. — On  Oct.  10,  notice  was  given 
that  Collectors  of  Customs  would  no  longer  license  by 
use  of  the  shipper's  Export  Declaration  shipments  con- 
taining an  amount  of  any  one  commodity  less  than  $100 
in  value,  provided  such  shipments  contained  articles  on 
the  "(Conservation  List." 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  announced  further  that 
Collectors  of  Customs  will  no  longer  license  by  use  of 
the  shipper's  Export  Declaration  shipments  of  arms 
or  munitions  of  war  when  destined  to  Mexico,  even  if 
the  value  be  less  than  $100. 
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IRON    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STOCKS 


Industrial   Stocks   Still   Declining — Some   of  the 
Causes  Given 

New  York,  Oct.  16. 

Last  week  was  another  period  of  decided  declines 
and  with  hardly  an  exception  railroad  and  industrial 
stocks  lost  ground.  The  causes  usually  given  for  this 
continued  liquidation  are  high  money  rates,  usually 
attributed  to  the  destruction  of  war  and  to  the  heavy 
demand,  decreased  earnings,  selling  on  account  of  fear 
that  peace  may  bring  lower  earnings  to  some  properties, 
expected  reduction  of  dividends  on  account  of  increased 
taxes,  selling  to  invest  in  Liberty  bonds,  uncertainty 
as  to  the  Government  prices,  embargoes  and  other  mat- 
ters, labor  shortage  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
condition  of  the  labor  market,  and  short  selling.  The 
selling  for  investment  in  Liberty  bonds  is  undoubtedly 
an  important  factor.     The  Wall  Street  Journal  says: 

"The  decline  in  the  shares  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  has  besn  almost  as  sensational  as  the  ad- 
vance which  started  shortly  after  the  European  war. 
The  old  common  stock  of  Bethlehem  Steel  sold  as  high 
as  $700  a  share  in  the  latter  part  of  1916.  The  closing 
price  Wednesday  for  the  new  "B"  stock  was  $76.50  a 
share,  the  equivalent  of  $206  a  share  for  the  old  stock, 
thus  representing  a  decline  of  $494  a  share,  or  $54,- 
104,000  from  the  high  record.  Bethlehem  Steel  has  not 
wasted  any  money,  and  has  added  millions  of  dollars  to 
its  value  in  construction  and  surplus.  In  the  three 
years  to  end  Dec.  31,  1917,  it  will  show  a  surplus 
for  the  new  common  stock  of  something  like  $150  a 
share,  or  $90,000,000.  All  this  money  has  been  spent 
either  for  construction,  or  has  been  added  to  surplus 
and  working  capital.  That  Bethlehem's  expenditures 
for  depreciation  have  been  ample,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  last  year  its  charges  for  repairs  and  deprecia- 
tion amounted  to  nearly  $27,000,000,  equal  to  $45  a 
share  on  the  600,000  shares  of  common  stock. 

Among  the  steel  and  industrial  companies  which  re- 
corded losses  last  week  were  the  following:  AUis-Chal- 
mers  Mfg.  preferred,  2^/4  points;  American  Can  com- 
mon, 3%  ;  American  Car  &  Foundry  common,  4;  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  common,  5%;  Baldwin  Locomotive  com- 
mon, 6%  ;  Bethlehem  Steel,  8;  Bethlehem  Steel,  class  B, 
9%;  Colorado  Fuel,  3'A  ;  Crucible  Steel  common,  3%; 
General  Electric,  SVs;  Lackawanna  Steel,  3^^;  Midvale 
Steel,  3%;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  common,  2%;  United 
States  Steel  common,  4% ;  United  States  Steel  pre- 
ferred, 2. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows: 


AlU.s-Chal.,   com..    lHYj-  20V- 
AUis-Chal.,   pref..    74     -  76 
Am.  Can,  com...    37Va-  42i/. 
Am.  Can,  pref...    95^!-  98% 
Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

com 62%-  67% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry., 

pref 108 

Am.  Loco.,  com.  .    52     -  55% 
Am.  Loco.,  pref.  .    99     -100 
Am.   Rad.,  com.  ..292     -305 
Am.  .Ship   com.  .  .    90     -  91 
Am.   Steel  Fdries.   57V.-   62 
Bald.   Loco.,   com.   49%-   57 
Bald.   Loco.,  pref.   96     -  97  V. 
Beth.    Steel,    com.   70  V-'-   82  V- 
Beth.   Steel, 

class  B 69%-   83% 

Beth.    Steel,   pref.   90     -  93 
Case  (J.  I.),  pref.   80     -  80 Vs 
Central    Fdry., 

com 27     .29% 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool  57     -  57  V' 

Colo.  Fuel 34%-  40 

Cruc.    Steel,    com.   62     -  67% 
Cruc.    Steel,   pref.   90     -  93 
Gen.    Electric    ...134V>-139 
Gt.  No    Ore.  Cert.   26»/J-  30% 
Gulf  States   Steel   88     -90% 
Gulf   S.    Steel, 

Ist   pref 102 

Int.  Har.  of  N.  J., 

com 104  M( -107  V- 

Int.  Har.  of  N.  .T., 

pref 110 


Int.  Har.  Corp., 

com 64     -  66 

Int.  Har.  Corp., 

pref 103 

Lacka.    Steel    ...    75     -  80 
Lal<e  Sup.   Corp..    11     -   15% 
Midvale    Steel...    42%-  47% 

Nat.-Acme     30     -  32 

Nat.  En.  &  Sim., 

com 39     -   42% 

Nat.   En.  &  Stm., 

pref 94 

N.    Y.   Air   Brake.112     -118 
Nova  Scotia  Steel   78  V4-  86 

Pitts.  Steel,  pref 97 

Pressed  Stl.,  com.  53  -  58% 
I'ressed  Stl.,  pref.  98  »4-  99 Vi 
Hv.  Steel  Spring, 

com   37%-  43\U 

Hy.  Steel  Spring, 

pref 96»/4 

Republic,  com.    .  .    71      -  78 
Republic,    pref...    98%-  99% 

Sloss,   com 37%-  40% 

Superior    Steel...    33 14-   40 
Transue-Williams  38%-  40% 
ITn.   Alloy  Steel..    39%-  40% 
U.   S.   Pipe,  com..    13%-   14 
U.  S.  Steel,  com..    99%-106 
IJ.  S.  Steel,  pref.  .111%-115% 
Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke.    55     -  56% 

Warwick   9 

Westing.   Elec 40     -   48% 


Lackawanna  Earnings 

The  report  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  for  the  nine 
months  of  the  present  year  show  earnings  of  $21,104,- 
516,  equivalent  to  $52.12  per  share  on  the  common 
stock,  compared  with  $24.11  per  share  on  the  common 
stock  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1916.  The  increase 
in  earnings  was  $9,760,696.  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1917  the  net  earnings  amounted  to  $7,021,871,  an  in- 
crease of  $2,976,678  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1916.  Excess  profit  taxes  imposed  by  the  recent  act  of 
Congress  have  not  been  deducted.  The  unfilled  orders 
at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  were  791,962  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  46,268  tons  compared  with  the  same  date  in 
1916. 


Industrial  Finances 

• 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  will  be  held  at 
Wilmerding,  Pa,,  where  its  works  are  located,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  18.  The  annual  report  of  the  company 
for  fiscal  year  ended  July  31  has  been  sent  out.  The 
net  profit  shown  for  the  year,  after  the  usual  charges 
and  after  setting  up  adequate  reserves  to  cover  esti- 
mated tax  requirements  and  other  contingent  liabili- 
ties, is  $6,388,462.66,  as  compared  with  $9,396,103.48  in 
1916  and  $1,575,838.50  for  1915.  The  increase  of  total 
assets  from  $36,836,976.62  last  year  to  $44,076,559.69 
this  year,  is  due  in  large  part  to  increased  investment 
account  through  the  acquisition  of  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Co.  stock. 

The  Burt  Electric  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  called  a  special 
meeting  of  its  stockholders  to  be  held  Dec.  8  to  vote  on 
a  proposed  increase  in  the  capital  stock.  The  company 
has  a  large  amount  of  Government  work  on  order  for 
electrical  equipment  and  plans  to  increase  its  plant 
facilities. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  New 
Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  been 
called  for  Wednesday,  Oct.  24,  to  take  action  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  of  directors  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  from  $1,000,000  to 
$1,500,000.  The  income  from  the  new  issue  of  stock  will 
be  used  for  the  enlargement  of  the  plant  and  improve- 
ments in  equipment. 

Dividends 

The  Central  Foundry  Co.,  quarterly,  1  %  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  payable  Nov.  15. 

The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  quarterly,  2%  per  cent,  pay- 
able Oct.  25. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  quarterly,  •%  per  cent  on 
the  common  and  2  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Oct.  25. 

The  Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co.,  quarterly,  4  per  cent 
on  the  common,  payable  Nov.  1,  and  2  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  payable  Oct.  1. 


British  Control  of  Lead  Supplies 

Possession  of  all  pig  lead,  virgin  re-melted,  old 
scrap  and  residues  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  such 
lead  as  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  manufacturer  in  his 
own  works,  was  taken  over  by  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions on  Sept.  1.  The  lead  so  taken  will  be  paid  for  on 
delivery  at  the  following  maximum  prices:  Virgin  pig, 
£29  per  ton  c.  i.  f.,  £30  ex  store;  sheet  lead,  £39  10s., 
delivered  United  Kingdom,  less  2*^  per  cent  monthly 
account;  lead  pipe,  £40  per  ton  delivered  United  King- 
dom, less  2y2  per  cent  monthly  account.  Red  lead  and 
litharge,  £42  per  ton,  less  2^  per  cent  monthly  account 
in  5  cwt.  casks. 


A  13-acre  tract  near  Fort  Independence  Point  on 
Narragansett  Bay,  owned  by  the  City  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  been  commandeered  by  President  Wilson  as 
a  site  for  the  boiler  plant  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  at  which  are  to  be  constructed  the 
boilers  for  the  destroyers  to  be  built  by  the  Fore  River 
company  at  its  new  Quincy,  Mass.,  yard. 
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WORKMEN  BADLY  NEEDED 


Labor  Shortage  Seriously  Interferes  with  Govern- 
ment Operations 

Washington,  Oct.  16. — Labor  is  just  now  the  most 
harassing  problem  facing  the  Government.  Chairman 
Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board  stated  that  the  labor 
shortage  is  the  only  important  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  enormous  merchant  shipbuilding  program  upon 
which  the  Government  has  launched.  The  delivery  of 
supplies,  and  this  applies  to  the  steel  producers  of  the 
United  States,  contains  no  elements  for  criticism.  On 
the  other  hand,  thdre  is  a  serious  shortage  of  labor,  and 
Mr.  Hurley  is  now  endeavoring  to  find  some  remedy 
for  it. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  taken  the 
problem  up  from  the  point  of  view  of  housing.  With 
the  consent  of  the  President  a  commission  has  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
manufacturing  centers.  This  commission  will  make 
some  definite  recommendations  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  shelter  for  the  vast  army  of  laborers  who  are 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  enormous 
industrial  production  which  must  be  carried  out  to  win 
the  war. 

Chairman  Hurley,  in  company  with  Admiral  Capps, 
general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
is  now  engaged  upon  a  series  of  tours  of  inspection  of 
the  various  snipbuilding  yards  in  the  East.  Their  first 
trip  was  made  to  Sparrows  Point,  wheie  the  Bethlehem 
company  is  building  ships.  Mr.  Hurley  stated  that  the 
Sparrows  Point  plant  is  running  at  but  50  per  cent 
capacity  because  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  workmen. 
Similar  conditions  prevail  at  the  plants  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  Cramps. 

Some  Pay  Very  High  Wages 

It  is  feared  that  too  liberal  a  view  was  held  toward 
such  new  yaids  as  have  sprung  up  during  the  past  year 
in  the  United  States.  Tnese  new  yards  took  contracts 
for  construction  at  prices  unknown  before.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  said,  the  new  yards  have  taken  on  con- 
tracts for  ships  at  as  much  as  $200  a  ton,  whereas  the 
older  plants  are  still  engaged  upon  work  which  will  pay 
them  but  $80  or  $90  per  ton.  The  new  yards  have  been 
enabled,  by  reason  of  the  more  favorable  contracts,  to 
pay  higher  wages.  The  result  has  been  a  gradual  with- 
drawal of  labor  from  the  older  established  plants  to  the 
new  yards. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  now  faced  with  the  problem 
of  either  restricting  the  shipbuilding  output  of  the 
country  or  increasing  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  ship- 
yards. There  is  a  limit  to  the  increase  of  labor  be- 
cause in  the  building  of  ships  the  skilled  workman  is  an 
important  factor.  It  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that  a 
good  many  unskilled  workmen  can  be  taken  on  and 
trained.  Skilled  workmen  in  other  lines  of  industry 
might  be  induced  into  the  yards  and  there  trained  into 
shipbuilding  after  a  brief  period. 

Making  a  Survey 

The  Department  of  Labor  announces  that  through 
the  United  States  Public  Service  Reserve  it  is  making  a 
bird's-eye  survey,  from  the  information  at  hand  in 
Washington,  of  the  requirements  for  additional  men 
likely  to  be  needed  in  the  near  future  by  various 
branches  of  the  Government  and  concerns  holding  im- 
portant war  contracts.  The  officers  of  the  Reserve  in 
charge  of  the  work  expect  to  keep  the  information 
secured  up  to  date  no  that  at  all  times  an  intelligent 
estimate  can  be  made  of  what  requirements  are  in  sight. 

At  present  there  is  no  department  or  place  where 
any  comprehensive  information  is  at  hand  as  to  what 
men  are  going  to  be  needed  in  various  civilian  activities 
directly  connected  with  the  war.  A  man  seeking  to  find 
an  opportunity  for  service  can  only  wander  from  office 
to  office  trying  to  pick  up  information  as  to  where  he 
can  be  of  use.  When  this  work  is  done  the  Reserve 
not  only  will  have  at  hand  a  large  list  of  members  who 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  respond  to  a  Gov- 
ernment call,  but  it  will  also  be  able  to  divert  those  who 


wish    to    undertake    immediate    service    to    the    proper 
source  of  such  employment. 

The  securing  of  this  data  is  an  essential  preliminary 
to  any  intelligent  effort  to  deal  with  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  labor,  which  it  is  expected  will  shortly  become 
acute  here  as  it  has  in  other  countries  engaged  in  the 
war. 

British   Will   Make  Tour 

Four  members  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions 
leave  Washington  this  week  on  an  extended  tour 
through  several  Middle  Western  and  Eastern  States 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  American 
industrial  leaders,  both  employers  and  employees.  Great 
Britain's  experience  in  promoting  the  production  of 
munitions,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  effective  employment  of  labor.  The  com- 
mission goes  at  the  invitation  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  several 
State  councils. 

Although  the  members  of  the  party  will  make  some 
public  addresses,  it  Is  expected  that  their  information 
will  usually  be  disseminated  through  a  series  of  small 
informal  conferences.  Their  first  stop  will  be  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  among  the  other  cities  to  be  visited  are 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  Advances  Wages 

Another  increase  in  wages  for  shop  employees 
aggregating  nearly  $2,000,000  a  year  has  just  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Effective  Oct.  16,  all  employees  observing  shop  hours, 
except  munition  workers,  will  receive  an  additional 
bonus  of  10  per  cent  if  they  are  on  a  salary  or  time-rate 
basis,  and  of  7  per  cent  if  they  are  on  a  piece,  premium 
or  task  basis.  The  20,000  shop  employees  of  the  West- 
inghouse company  form  one  of  the  most  highly  skilled 
organizations  in  the  country.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best 
paid  bodies  as  well.  Increases  granted  since  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war  amount  to  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  former  average  compensation. 

News  of  the  Labor  World 

Union  molders  employed  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  plants 
have  formulated  demands  for  increased  wages  and  there 
are  assertions  made  by  union  officials  that  a  strike  will 
be  called  unless  the  increases  are  forthcoming.  A  nine- 
hour  day,  a  minimum  wage  of  $4,  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  and  double  time  on  Sundays  are  asked  for. 
The  scale  is  now  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  for  a  10-hr.  day, 
although  leading  employers  state  that  wages  are  rang- 
ing often  up  to  $4.50  a  day.  The  plants  of  the  Ameri- 
can Elevator  &  Machinery  Co.,  Vogt  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  the 
Henry  Vogt  Machine  Co.,  the  W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.  and 
Balke  &  Co.  would  be  affected  immediately,  while  other 
concerns  would  likely  be  involved  in  case  of  a  strike. 
About  200  molders  ai-e  concerned. 

Twenty-five  employees  of  the  Nordyke  «6;  Marmon 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  have  been  exempted  by  the  army 
appeal  board,  by  request  of  the  company.  They  are 
expert  workmen  on  aeroplane  motors.  The  company 
has  lost  400  men  by  draft  and  volunteer  enlistment. 

The  A.  Buch's  Sons  Foundry  Co.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
has  announced  a  wage  increase  of  10  per  cent,  effective 
immediately. 

A  few  employees  at  the  light  plate  and  boiler  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Gloucester  City, 
N.  J.,  declared  a  strike  on  Oct.  6,  with  demand  for  10 
per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

The  Eastern  Malleable  Steel  Co.  and  the  Pullman 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  are  now  employing  women  for 
light  work  in  their  local  machine  repair  shops  and 
foundry.     The  women  wear  overalls  and  jumpers. 

Increases  in  wages,  which  ultimately  will  amount  to 
$8,000,000  a  year,  were  announced  Oct.  16  by  the 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation,  Buffalo.  A  5 
per  cent  advance,  applicable  to  all  employees,  becomes 
effective  at  once.  A  premium  system  has  been  adopted 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  skilled  workmen  to  add 
as  high  as  30  per  cent  to  their  wages.     In  addition  to 
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these  advances  by  the  company  President  William  A. 
Morgan  will  distribute  as  premiums  $150,000  in  Liberty 
Bonds.  The  company  is  about  to  occupy  a  new  plant, 
covering  30  acres,  which  has  been  built  in  68  days. 

Over  100  iron  molders  and  helpers  are  on  strike  at 
the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.  The  mold- 
ers demand  $4  for  nine  hours  work  and  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime;  also  a  bonus  of  30  cents  on  each 
dollar  earned  in  wages.  The  laborers  ask  for  35  cents 
an  hour  with  the  overtime  and  bonus  provisos  asked  by 
the  molders. 

Machinists  and  general  floor  helpers  of  the  Standard 
Machine  Co.,  Auburn,  R.  I.,  went  on  strike  Oct.  9,  after 
demands  for  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  in  wages  and 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime  had  been  refused.  The 
men  are  not  organized. 

The  scarcity  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  seri- 
ously crippling  industries  in  the  Shenango  Valley,  Penn- 
sylvania. Unskilled  labor  is  at  a  premium,  and  in  some 
cases  is  being  paid  as  high  as  $4  per  day.  Thousands 
of  men  have  left  shops,  factories  and  steel  mills  to  join 
the  National  Army,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  men 
their  places  are  being  filled  by  women  and  girls  as  far 
as  possible.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has 
tin  plate  mills  at  New  Castle,  Sharon  and  Farrell,  and 
owing  to  its  inability  to  get  men,  is  employing  women 
and  girls  in  tin  plate  labor  where  it  is  practicable  to 
do  so.  Some  women  are  employed  at  the  roughing  mills 
on  work  heretofore  done  by  men  and  are  earning  from 
$3  to  $4.50  per  day.  Labor  conditions  in  the  Shenango 
Valley  are  likely  to  get  worse  as  the  army  draft  goes  on, 
and  output  of  products  by  the  manufacturing  plants  in 
that  district  will  then  show  a  further  considerable 
falling  off.  The  woik  done  by  the  women  and  girls  em- 
ployed in  the  factories  to  replace  men  is  said  to  be 
highly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  probable  that  after  the 
war  is  over  a  good  deal  of  labor  formerly  performed 
by  men  will  continue  to  be  done  by  women  and  girls. 


Co-operation  of  Waste  Material  Dealers  Needed 

The  Metals  Division  of  the  National  Association  of 
Waste  Materials  Dealers,  in  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  listened  to  an  address  on  Tuesday 
by  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  assistant  to  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
head  of  the  Raw  Materials  Division  of  'the  War  In- 
dustries Board.  Mr.  Meyer  said  he  had  been  delegated 
to  take  cba'-ge  of  the  work  of  conserving  supplies  of 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  antimony  and  other  non-ferrous 
metals  for  the  Government. 

"Your  capacity  for  usefulness  to  the  Government  at 
this  time  is  considerable,"  Mr.  Meyer  said.  "Just  now, 
the  situation  as  to  copper  is  most  urgent  and  pressing. 
Not  only  do  we  want  to  establish  an  interest  between 
our  board  and  your  industry,  but  it  is  desired  that  you 
name  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  board,  which 
shall  speak  for  the  important  industry  you  represent. 
We  don't  know  when  a  situation  may  develop  when 
your  knowledge  of  metals  may  be  helpful  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"You  as  an  industry  should  organize  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  the  copper  agreement,  and  any  other 
agreements  that  may  be  proposed  by  the  War  Industries 
Board.  The  suggestion  I  make  is  that  you  pledge  sup- 
port and  stand  by  these  orders  and  agreements,  and 
act  in  accordance  with  all  regulations  promulgated.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government,  through  the  board, 
to  accord  fair  and  dispassionate  treatment  to  all  in- 
terests, and  all  that  we  ask  is  that  you  do  the  fair  and 
helpful  thing  in  order  to  assist  the  Government  and  its 
allies  to  win  the  war." 


Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

The  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  with  plants  at  Ho- 
boken  and  Wheatland,  Pa.,  builder  of  steel  forms  for 
concrete  construction,  also  structural  steel  work  and 
transmission  towers,  has  lately  bought  more  ground 
adjoining  its  plant  at  Hoboken  and  will  install  a  mod- 
ern water  gas  welding  plant.  The  company  states  that 
its  two  plants  are  operating  to  utmost  capacity,  its  con- 
tracts being  entirely  Government  work  on  direct  and 
indirect  orders. 

The  Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co.,  Forty-seventh 
and  Hatfield  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
iron  and  steel  forgings,  has  commenced  the  construction 
of  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  140  x  350  ft.,  and 
furnace,  on  Forty-sixth  Street,  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Co.,  Preble  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  building  a  two-story  addition  about 
35  X  44  ft. 

Installations  of  Booth-Hall  Electric  Furnaces 

New  installations  of  Booth-Hall  electric  furnaces 
are  announced  as  follows: 

The  West  Michigan  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich., 
will  install  a  3-ton  furnace  for  making  steel  castings  from 
cold  scrap.  It  will  be  operated  by  power  furnished  by  the 
Consumers  Power  Co. 

The  Duriron  Castings  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  in.stall  a 
%-ton  furnace  for  producing  castings  of  Duriron.  Power  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Another  furnace  of  this  type  of  1 1/2 -ton  capacity  will  be 
put  in  operation  late  in  November  by  a  company  whose  name 
cannot  be  divulged  until  the  furnace  is  started. 

These  three  furnaces  are  in  addition  to  a  3-ton  fur- 
nace already  announced  which  will  be  put  in  operation 
early  in  November  by  the  Midland  Electric  Steel  Co., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  bringing  the  total  of  this  type  to 
four  in  the  United  States. 

The  Booth-Hall  Co.,  565  West  Washington  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  have  recently  issued  a  4-page  leaflet 
giving  drawings  of  their  furnace  and  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  its  operation,  whether  for  single,  two  or 
three-phase  current.  Furnaces  of  8  and  10-ton  capacity 
are  built  three  phase;  those  of  IV^-ton  capacity  for 
the  straight  melting  down  of  scrap  are  built  single 
phase,  except  wheie  the  power  conditions  are  such  that 
a  single-phase  load  is  not  acceptable,  in  which  case  the 
two- phase  furnace  is  recommended.  Furnaces  of  2*/^ 
to  6-ton  capacity  are  built  two  phase.  The  claim  is 
made  that  all  parts  of  the  Booth-Hall  furnaces  are  con- 
.structed  as  simply  and  strongly  as  possible  and  that 
any  repairs  can  be  effected  with  unusual  ease. 


British  Plant  to  Be  Extended 
A  cable  dispatch  from  London  says  that  the  Effio 
Vale  Steel,  Iron  &  Coal  Co.  will  spend  between  $15,000,- 
000  and  $20,000,000  within  the  next  two  years  extending 
the  plant,  including  enlargement  of  the  blast-furnace 
capacity  and  coke-oven  departments,  besides  additions 
to  the  steel  works.  A  subsidiary  plant  in  connection 
with  the  blast  furnaces,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,250,000,  will  enable  the  company  to  recover  pota.sh 
in  considerable  quantities. 


Agree  Not  to  Sell  to  Enemy 
Washington,  Oct.  16. — The  War  Trade  Board,  cre- 
ated by  the  Executive  order  signed  by  the  President  on 
Oct.  12,  1917,  has  drawn  up  an  agreement,  to  be  signed 
by  exporters  when  shipping  to  their  own  branches  in 
foreign  countries.  The  exporters  agree  that  none  of 
the  articles  contained  in  any  of  the  shipments  for  the 
licensing  of  which  applications  are  pending,  will  be 
directly  or  indirectly  re-exported,  or  sold,  transferred 
or  delivered,  either  in  their  present  or  any  other  form, 
contrary  to  the  agreement  herein  contained.  The  sign- 
ers agree  not  to  sell  or  deliver,  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
trade,  or  engage  in  the  doing  of  any  business  with 
enemies  or  enemy  allies,  as  herein  defined,  or  for  or  on 
account  of,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  such  enemy  or  enemy 
allies  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  sec- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  En- 
gineers will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Chatham,  Pittsburgh, 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  20.  Ward  Harrison  will  present  a 
paper  entitled  "Some  Recent  Advances  in  Industrial 
Lighting  Equipment."  Mr.  Harrison's  paper  will  dis- 
cuss particularly  those  aspects  of  effectiveness  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  skillful  utilization  of  light  to 
produce  the  best  illumination.  As  the  demand  for  pro- 
duction increases,  so  do  requirements  for  good  lighting 
become  greater.  Practically  every  electrical  superin- 
tendent has  installed  new  lighting  sy.stems  in  the  last 
year  or  two. 


Effect  of  Pickling  on  the  Strength  of  Steel 


Chemical  or  Electrolytic  Treatment  as 
Cathode  Weakens  the  Metal — Treated  as  the 
Anode  Physical  Properties  Are  Unimpaired 
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BRITTLENESS  of  steel  springs  resulting  from  acid 
pickling  and  electroplating  is  a  well-known  phe- 
nomenon. Tempered  springs  which  are  pickled 
even  for  a  few  seconds  in  an  acid  bath  snap  when  sub- 
jected to  strain.  Such  springs,  however,  can  be  elec- 
trolytically  pickled  without  destroying  their  resiliency. 
This  paper  cites  an  electrolytic  process  for  removing 
oxides  from  the  surface  of  iron,  steel  and  other  metals 
without  impairing  their  physical  properties. 

It  is  known  that  metals  absorb  gases  and  that  the 
amount  absorbed  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  gas, 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  metal  and  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  These  absorbed  gases  appear  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  behavior  of  iron,  steel 
and  certain  alloys.  Electrolytic  iron  is  extremely 
brittle  due  principally  to  occluded  hydrogen,  and  there 
appears  no  doubt  that  the  brittleness  of  steel  springs 
after  pickling  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  pickling  process.  This  effect  is  still 
more  pronounced  if  the  springs  are  made  the  cathode  in 
an  acidulated  electrolyte. 

Numerous  experiments  were  carried  out  to  determine 
the  behavior  of  steel  springs,  drill  rod,  tempered  steel, 
Bessemer  and  cold-rolled  steel  rods  after  undergoing 
different  pickling  treatments.  The  pickling  bath  con- 
sisted of  a  27  per  cent  solution  of  H2S04  kept  at  60 
deg.  C.  Test  specimens  of  each  of  the  above  mate- 
rials were  treated  consecutively;  one-third  of  each  set 
was  pickled  by  the  ordinary  chemical  process,  one-third 
electrolytically  as  anode,  and  one-third  as  cathode.  The 
lead  tank  containing  the  pickling  bath  served  for  the 
second  electrode  in  the  electrolytic  processes. 

Tests  in  Steel  Springs 

The  springs  dealt  with  were  3/32  in.  (2.4  mm.) 
diameter  tempered  steel  wire  wound  closely  in  the  form 
of  a  helix  %  in.  (19  mm.)  diameter.  Twenty  of  these 
springs  constituted  a  set  for  the  testing  machine.  The 
machine  was  adjusted  to  exert  a  maximum  tension  of 
about  16  lb.  (7.3  kg.)  on  each  spring,  and  then  dropped 
to  zero  again.  The  number  of  oscillations  of  the 
machine  and  the  life  of  each  spring  were  automatically 
recorded. 

Table   1 — Life   Teat  on  Steel  Spring?   Variously   Treated 


No. 
1 
2 
3 
4 


6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
1.1 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


Treatment 

Original 
state 


Sand-bla.stecl 


Fickled 

40  sec. 

chemically 


I'icklerl 

40  sec. 

as  cathode 


Pickled 

40   sec. 

as  anode 


Load,  Life, 

Lb.  (No.  of  Oscillations) 

16.0  11,090,000 
1.5.8  191,426 
15.8  Not  broken 
15.8  13,173,000 

16.1  10,017.000 
15.6  13,715,000 
15.8  8,373,210 
16.0  11,495,000 

16.0  f            Broke 

15.4  j           during 

16.0  1      preliminary 

15.6  I              test 

15.8  45,000 

15.8  f    Broke  during 

15.9  \  preliminary 
15.3  I              test 

16.0  14.220,000 

16.0  1.714,000 

15.8  12,387,000 

15.8  11,725,000 


Table  1  gives  the  history  of  one  of  the  many  sets  of 
springs  tested.  Each  set  of  springs  was  divided  into 
groups  of  four,  each  group  was  constituted  of  springs 
of  like  treatment.     The  first  group  tabulated  received 

•From  a  par)er  presented  at  the  thirty-second  general  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Klectrochemlcal  .Society  at  Pittsburgh, 
Oct.  5,  1917.  The  author  Is  i)hy8lcal  chemist,  Westlnghouse 
Research  Laboratory,  East  I'lttsburgh,  Pa. 


no  treatment  further  than  tempering,  which  was  com- 
mon to  all.  The  second  group  was  sand-blasted;  the 
third  group  was  pickled  40  sec.  chemically;  the  fourth 
group  was  pickled  40  sec.  electrolytically  as  cathode, 
and  the  fifth  group  was  pickled  40  sec.  as  anode.  All 
the  springs  pickled  chemically  and  as  cathode  electro- 
lytically broke  during  the  preliminary  test,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  continuous  strain  for  12  hr.  The  crystalline 
structure  of  the  breaks  resembled  that  of  glass-hard 
steel.  No  difference  appeared  to  exist  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  other  groups  of  springs.  All  withstood,  on 
the  average,  about  ten  million  oscillations  before 
breaking. 

Bending  tests  were  carried  out  on  bars  1  by  M  in. 
(2.5  X  0.6  cm.)  cold  rolled  steel.  Test  pieces  which 
had  been  pickled  chemically  and  electrolytically  as 
cathode  showed  fatigue  and  cracks  much  sooner  than 
untreated  test  pieces  or  pieces  which  had  been  pickled 
electrolytically  as  anode.  The  records  for  the  last  two 
cases  were  very  similar.  The  Brinell  test  for  hardness 
indicated  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent  for  speci- 
mens pickled  as  cathode,  while  no  material  change  was 
noticeable  for  any  of  the  others. 


Table   2 — Teata   on   Pickled   Wire   and  Rods 


Material 


Spring    steel 
wire    . . . 


Drill  rod 


Hot     rolled 
Bessemer. 


Cold  rolled 
steel    .... 


-Diameter- 
mm.     In. 


2.0  0.0785 

2.0  0.0785 

2.0  0.0785 

2.0  0.0785 

5.2  0.205 

5.2  0.205 

5.2  0.205 

6.3  0.25 
6.3  0.25 
6.3  0.25 


Pickling, 


Unit  Stress 

r a! ^ 

Kg.  per  Lb.  per 
sq.  mm.     sq.  in. 


g  eg 


None  178  254,000  51 

Chemical  173  247,000  3 

Cathode  173  247,000  3 

Anode  176  252,000  51 


None  160 

Cathode  157 

Anode  155 

None  118 

Cathode  113 

Anode  114 


228,000  47 
224.000  3 
221,000      49 


22 

7 


5.9 
5.9 

6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 


0.236 
0.236 

0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 


Cathode 
Anode 

None 

Chemical 

Cathode 

Anode 


48 
47 

74 
70 

72 
71 


169,000 
162,000 
163,000 

69,000 
68,000 

106,000  50 

100,000  40 

103,000  35 

102,000  50 


2 
10 

5 

2.5 

6.6 


22   29 
63   35 


Tests  on  the  tensile  strength,  elongation  and  reduction 
were  determined  for  a  number  of  rods  of  different  mate- 
rials, some  of  which  had  been  pickled  chemically,  others 
electrolytically.  Table  2  gives  the  results  of  a  few  of 
these  tests.  Each  number  tabulated  is  the  average 
value  for  three  rods  similarly  treated,  and  as  a  rule 
the  values  for  a  given  set  of  rods  all  agreed  fairly  well. 

The  table  shows  that  all  the  materia,ls  pickled  either 
chemically  or  electrolytically  as  cathode  show  dele- 
terious effects.  The  properties  of  the  high  carbon  steel 
undergo  the  greatest  modification.  The  majority  of 
specimens  of  this  material  tested  showed  no  elongation 
or  reduction  whatever  when  pickled  electrolytically  as 
cathode.  Anode  pickling,  it  appears,  does  not  impair 
the  physical  properties  of  any  of  the  materials  here 
dealt  with. 

The  fracture  of  rods  pickled  chemically  and  as 
anode  were  perfectly  cup  shaped.  The  rod  pickled  as 
cathode,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  very  short  break 
without  any  appreciable  reduction  in  area.  The  same 
bar  also  showed  an  irregular  break  with  a  dark  center 
encircled  by  a  bright  band.  This  band  was  well  defined, 
and  indicated  clearly  the  depth  the  hydrogen  penetrated 
the  metal  during  the  process  of  pickling. 

The  rate  at  which  the  hydrogen  penetrates  the  metal 
increases  with  the  current  density.     In  the  case  of  or- 
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dinary  chemical  pickling,  absorption  takes  place  more 
slowly.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  hydrogen  absorbed 
by  the  metal,  where  it  loses  its  identity  as  nascent 
hydrogen,  forms  an  alloy,  thus  modifying  the  physical 
properties  of  the  steel.  The  bright  band  of  the  last  test 
referred  to  indicates  that  the  rupture  took  place  along 
the  crystal  faces  and  not  through  the  crystals.  The 
light  was  reflected  from  the  crystal  faces  and  is,  there- 
fore, more  intense  than  the  reflection  from  the  ruptured 
crystals  of  the  central  area. 

Restoration  by  Annealing 

Test  specimens,  made  brittle  by  pickling  either 
chemically  or  electrolytically  as  cathode,  were  restored 
to  the  original  condition  by  annealing.  This  restoration 
was  effected  considerably  by  repickling  the  test  pieces 
electrolytically  as  anode.  A  number  of  test  pieces  of 
spring  steel  0.205  in.  (5.2  mm.)  diameter  were  pickled 
two  minutes  electrolytically  as  cathode;  half  of  these 
broke  with  no  elongation  and  no  reduction.  The  other 
half  was  repickled  two  minutes  electrolytically  as  anode, 
and  then  tested.  These  had  an  average  value  for  elon- 
gation and  reduction  of  5.5  per  cent  and  25  per  cent 
respectively.  Non-pickled  material  showed  8  per  cent 
elongation  and  40  per  cent  reduction.  It  is  probable 
that  prolonged  re-pickling  electrolytically  as  anode 
would  restore  completely  the  physical  properties  of  the 
metal. 

A   Summation 

Hydrogen  is  absorbed  rapidly  by  iron  and  steel  when 
pickled  either  chemically  or  electrolytically  as  cathode, 
in  acid  solutions,  thus  causing  brittleness,  diminution  of 
the  tensile  strength,  elongation  and  reduction  of  area. 

Iron  and  steel  may  be  cleaned  effectively  and  quickly 
by  pickling  electrolytically  as  anode,  without  impairing 
their  strength,  resiliency  or  other  physical  properties. 


Federal  Export  Buys  a  Railroad 

The  New  Mexico  Central  Railroad  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Export  Corporation,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York.  This  property  lies  in  a  section  of  New 
Mexico  that  has  recently  been  opened  to  oil  develop- 
ments. The  line  has  a  length  of  120  miles  extending 
south  and  southeast  from  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  where  it 
joins  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  to  Willard,  where  it  crosses  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  road  and  thence  to  Torrance, 
where  it  connects  with  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern. 
The  Federal  Export  Corporation  has  in  project  the  elec- 
trification of  the  road  or  its  re-equipment  with  internal 
combustion  locomotives.  Its  engineers  are  at  present 
examining  the  property  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  most  available  means  of  placing  the  road  on  a  more 
productive  basis. 

Takes  Merchant  Ships 

Washington,  Oct.  16. — Beginning  Monday,  Oct.  15, 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  through  a  charter- 
ing committee  sitting  in  New  York,  took  over  all  Amer- 
ican merchant  vessels  of  2500  tons  deadweight.  The 
vessels  will  be  chartered  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  board, 
but  they  will  be  turned  back  to  their  owners  to  operate 
under  such  direction  as  the  Shipping  Board  chooses  to 
impose.  Thus  the  United  States  formally  takes  almost 
absolute  jurisdiction  of  all  the  merchant  fleet  flying  the 
American  flag. 


The  Standard  Statistics  Co.,  New  York,  began  re- 
cently the  publication  of  the  Standard  Daily  Trade 
Service.  The  design  of  this  service  is  to  place  upon  the 
desk  of  the  busy  executive,  in  compact  form,  a  com- 
plete digest,  analysis  and  index  of  all  available  basic 
business  and  financial  information.  This  matter  is  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  in  the  eight-page  daily  bulletins 
so  that  a  few  minutes  each  morning  will  enable  the 
executive  to  find  what  he  needs  to  know  in  the  mass 
of  information,  particularly  in  regard  to  foreign  trade, 
now  reaching  his  desk.  The  sources  of  information  are 
given  so  that  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time  the 
subscriber  to  this  service  is  able  to  find  the  particular 
things  he  wishes  to  see  in  his  trade  publications. 


American  Manufacturers'   Export 
Association 

The  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association 
held  its  eighth  annual  convention  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
New  York,  Oct.  10.  It  commended  the  public  stand  of 
President  Wilson  against  economic  leagues  among  na- 
tions after  the  war;  asked  for  a  more  liberal  policy  of 
the  National  Government  toward  export  trade  develop- 
ment, declared  that  exporters  wanted  no  special  ad- 
vantage from  victory  of  the  United  States  in  the  war, 
and  it  favored  an  international  conference  to  promote 
uniform  laws  and  regulations  governing  international 
carriers.  For  example,  it  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that 

"The  export  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
seek  in  international  trade  only  such  gains  as  this 
country  is  economically  entitled  to,  and  have  neither 
desire  nor  design  to  profit  by  conditions  created  by  the 
European  conflict.  The  export  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  do  not  favor  the  principle  of  retaliation  at 
the  close  of  the  war  on  account  of  the  obstacles  which 
may  be  found  in  the  way  of  the  expansion  of  our  trade 
during  the  war." 

James  A.  Farrell,  president  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  W.  W.  Nichols,  assistant  to  chairman, 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  were  elected  di- 
rectors for  three  years,  and  E.  C.  Lufkin,  president 
Texas  Co.,  a  director  for  two  years.  George  E.  Smith, 
president  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  was  elected  president, 
and  E.  V.  Douglass  was  re-elected  secretary. 


Further  Drop  in  Fabricated  Work 

The  records  of  the  Bridge  Builders  and  Structural 
Society,  as  collected  by  its  secretary,  George  E.  GifFord, 
50  Church  Street,  New  York,  show  that  29  per  cent  of 
the  entire  capacity  of  the  bridge  and  structural  shops  of 
the  country  was  put  under  contract  in  September.  This 
corresponds  to  about  52,000  tons  and  is  the  average  at 
which  work  was  taken  in  the  seven  months  immediately 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  August,  1914.  At 
no  other  period  since  1911  has  the  volume  of  business 
been  so  low. 

So  far  this  year  about  832,000  tons  of  bridge  and 
building  work  have  been  closed  against  1,070,000  for  the 
same  period  of  1916.  For  business  to  reach  a  total  for 
this  year  equal  to  the  totals  of  either  1913  or  1914,  con- 
tracting over  the  remaining  three  months  would  have  to 
exceed  45  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  business  done 
in  each  of  the  years  1915  and  1916  was  about  1,500,000 
tons. 

Record  Manganese  Ore  Imports  in  August 
Manganese  ore  imports  in  August  were  the  largest 
for  any  month  this  year  and  exceed  any  month  in  1916. 
They  were  87,650  gross  tons,  the  next  largest  months 
having  been  81,269  tons  in  May  this  year  and  81,942 
tons  in  July,  1916.  The  August  imports  bring  the  total 
for  the  year  to  Sept.  1,  1917,  to  457,878  tons,  corre- 
sponding with  391,589  to  Sept.  1,  1916.  The  average 
imports  so  far  this  year  have  been  57,234  tons  per 
month  contrasting  with  48,027  tons  per  month  in  all 
of  1916,  then  a  record. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  shows  that 
the  total  sum  of  benefits  paid  by  employers  of  Wiscon- 
sin under  the  requirements  of  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation act  was  $1,576,329,  compared  with  $1,216,189  for 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of  cases  settled  last 
year  was  17,157,  against  12,848  in  the  preceding  period. 
The  total  compensation  paid  to  injured  workmen  last 
year  was  $1,184,271,  an  average  of  $09  per  case;  for 
medical  aid  to  injured  workmen,  $391,958,  or  $23  per 
case. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Pittsburgh  section 
of  the  Association  of  Iron  &  Steel  Electrical  Engineers 
will  be  resumed  with  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Chatham, 
423  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Saturday,  Oct.  20. 
Some  recent  advances  in  industrial  lighting  equipment 
will  be  discussed  by  Ward  Harrison,  illuminating  engi- 
neer, National  Lamp  Works,  Cleveland. 


Creditable  Service  from  Electric  Mills 

Two  Motor-Driven  Reversing  Blooming  Mills  Which 
from  an  Operating  Viewpoint  Have  Justified  Their  In- 
stallation—Minor Alterations  Which  Improved  Service 


DATA  pertaining  to  electrically  driven  reversing 
blooming  mills  which  are  of  interest  from  an 
operating  viewpoint  were  given  by  Ralph  D.  Nye, 
electrical  engineer,  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation, 
Canton,  Ohio,  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  at  its 
convention  this  week  in  Philadelphia.  These  data  apply 
to  two  typical  installations  of  electrical  blooming  mills 
and,  he  explains,  show  what  results  have  been  secured. 
Following  is  a  review  of  his  paper. 

Installation  Number  One 

The  installations  are  designated  as  No.  1  mill  and 
No.  2  mill.  No.  1  mill  is  a  34-in.  blooming  mill,  that  is, 
the  pinions  are  34  in.  in  diameter.  The  installation 
was  designed  to  roll  a  maximum  capacity  of  50  tons  of 
ingots  per  hour,  size  18  x  20  in.,  and  weighing  about 
5500  lb.,  to  finished  billets  averaging  4x4  in.,  and 
using  21  to  23  passes.  The  estimated  power  consump- 
tion with  the  mill  rolling  at  an  average  rate  of  40 
tons  of  ingots  per  hour  to  4  x  4-in.  billets  was  26 
kw.-hr.  per  ton  of  ingot  rolled.  The  maximum  torque 
capacity  of  the  reversing  motor  is  670,000  Ib.-ft.  Its 
full-field  speed  is  47  r.p.m.,  and  its  maximum  speed  with 
weakened  field  about  100  r.p.m.  The  rated  capacity  of 
the  induction  motor  is  1500  hp.,  and  it  operates  on 
three  phase,  2200  volts  and  60  cycle  alternating  current. 
Its  full-load  speed  is  350  r.p.m.  The  generator  capacity 
is  1960  kw.,  continuous  rating. 

Characteristics  of  Service 

This  equipment  was  installed  in  the  spring  of  1915 
and  rolled  its  first  steel  during  June  of  that  year.  The 
first  ingots  put  into  the  mill  were  rolled  down  to  a 
finished  size  four  by  four.  The  mill  has  practically  been 
in  continuous  operation  since  that  time,  and  the  total 
delay  due  to  trouble  with  the  electrical  drive  since  the 
mill  was  started  does  not  exceed  10  hr.  Some  altera- 
tions were  found  advisable  in  the  arrangement  of  control 
switches  and  on  the  reversing  motor  since  installation. 
The  number  of  accelerating  switches  was  reduced  and 
some  changes  were  made  in  relays  to  increase  rate  of 
acceleration  and  speed  up  operation.  On  the  motor  it 
was  found  that  the  commutating  pole  coils  were  apt 
to  work  loose  due  to  the  heavy  pulls  on  them  at  times 
of  motor  reversal,  and  additional  fastenings  were  added 
to  these  coils.  Also  the  interpoles  were  readjusted  to 
prevent  any  movement  under  these  stresses.  The  motor 
commutator  was  not  under  cut  at  first  and  it  was  found 
advisable  to  do  this  to  improve  commutation.  After 
under  cutting,  a  type  of  brush  designed  for  under-cut 
commutators  was  installed,  so  that  the  high  current 
peaks  are  handled  successfully  without  blackening  the 
commutator. 

The  motor  requires  forced  ventilation,  and  it  is 
necessai^r  to  arrange  for  a  good  supply  of  clean,  cool 
air.  This  air  is  taken  from  outside  the  building  through 
a  duct  about  40  ft.  above  the  mill  floor,  and  is  not 
washed.  No  trouble  from  dirt  collecting  in  the  motor 
has  been  experienced.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  blow 
out  the  machine  with  compressed  air  and  clean  it  about 
once  a  month.  Twenty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute,  at  IVz  oz.  pressure  per  sq.  in.  is  required  to 
cool  the  motor,  two  fans  of  this  capacity  being  provided, 
both  of  which  are  operated  in  hot  weather. 

All  bearings  on  the  equipment  are  provided  with  oil- 
ring  lubrication.  The  two  main  bearings  carrying  the 
flywheel  are  operated  water  cooled.  These  bearings 
and  also  the  reversing  motor  bearings  arc  arranged  for 
forced  oil  feed  but  the  equipment  is  being  run  without 
this.  The  forced  feed  is  considered  an  extra  safeguard 
against   bearing   trouble.      Neither   water   cooling   nor 


forced  feed  has  been  found  necessary  on  the  main 
motor  bearings.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  on  account 
of  the  relatively  low  speed  and  frequent  reversal  of 
this  motor  the  rings  would  not  deliver  enough  oil,  but 
experience  shows  that  they  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 
Each  motor  bearing  is  equipped  with  four  rings. 

As  an  indication  of  the  severe  service  that  is  put  on 
this  type  of  equipment,  it  may  be  said  that  at  two 
different  times  the  motor  has  twisted  off  a  cast  steel 
connecting  spindle  used  to  couple  the  motor  to  the 
pinion  housings.  This  spindle  is  about  19  in.  in  diameter. 
The  main  motor  bearing  next  to  the  pinion  housing  is 
provided  with  a  thrust  collar  designed  to  take  up  any 
thrust  due  to  diagonal  breaking  of  this  spindle,  and  in 
neither  of  the  cases  was  any  damage  done  to  the  motor. 

Economic   Results    Obtained 

As  to  the  rolling  capacity  of  the  mill,  and  the  cost  of 
operating  the  electric  equipment,  the  following  table 
shows  the  total  tonnage  of  ignots  rolled  and  the  actual 
kilowatt-hour  consumption  per  ton  for  several  typical 
months  of  rolling.  This  includes  all  necessary  power, 
such  as  exciter  and  motor  driven  fan  requirements,  in 
addition  to  the  main  power  supply. 

Operating  Data  No.  1  MUl 

Monthly  Kw.-hr. 

Month                                               Tonnage  per  Ton 

1 21,100  17.7 

2 19.400  18.4 

3 21,200  18.6 

4 18,800  20.6 

5 22,100  18.5 

6 20,000  24. « 

7 21.800  19.5 

Average 20,600  19.7 

The  above  tonnage  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
ingots  20  in.  by  22  in.  about  70  in.  long.  Fifty  per  cent, 
of  these  were  rolled  down  to  4x4  in.  billets  using  19  to 
21  passes.  The  balance  were  rolled  to  a  size  averaging 
6x8  in.,  using  17,  to  19  passes.  Approximately  90  per 
cent,  of  this  steel  may  be  classed  as  high  carbon.  Dur- 
ing the  sixth  month  where  a  consumption  of  24.6  kilo- 
watt-hour per  ton  is  shown  a  number  of  new  operators 
were  breaking  in  on  the  mill,  and  this  is  thought  to  ac- 
count for  the  increase  of  about  25  per  cent,  above  the 
average  in  power  consumption.  No  exact  costs  of  at- 
tendance of  repairs  is  available  but  this  item  is  rela- 
tively small  and  would  not  exceed  15  per  cent,  of  the 
power  cost.  The  equipment  is  installed  in  a  main  sub- 
station where  an  attendant  is  required  on  the  switch- 
board and  as  he  also  looks  after  the  mill  drive  only  a 
part  of  this  attendance  cost  can  be  charged  to  the  cost 
of  rolling.  The  only  repairs  so  far  have  consisted  of 
brushes  and  switch  contact  renewals,  the  cost  of  which 
is  relatively  small. 

Installation  Number  Two 

No.  2  mill  is  a  reversing  bloomer  having  35-in. 
diameter  pinions.  This  mill  is  of  heavier  construction 
all  the  way  through  than  the  one  above,  being  about  as 
heavy  as  the  average  40-in.  bloomer.  The  rolls  are 
32-in.  diameter  and  90  in.  long.  This  mill  was  ex- 
pected to  roll  a  maximum  capacity  of  75  to  90  tons  of 
ingots,  size  of  ingot  20  by  21  inches,  weighing  7000  lb. 
each  per  hr.,  to  finished  billets  averaging  4  x  4  in.  and 
using  19  to  21  passes.  The  power  consumption  with  the 
mill  rolling  at  an  average  rate  of  75  tons  per  hr.  to  four 
by  four  billets  was  estimated  at  28  kilowatt-hour  per  ton. 
The  reversing  motor  has  two  armatures,  mounted  on 
common  shaft,  each  with  a  maximum  torque  capacity 
of  600,000  Ib.-ft.  This  gives  the  motor  a  total  maxi- 
mum rating  of  1,200.000  Ib.-ft.  The  full  field  speed  is  40 
r.p.m.  and  the  maximum  speed  with  weakened  fieM  120 
to  l.SO  r.p.m.     Field  windings  consist  of  variable  and 
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constant  potential  excited  circuits.  The  capacity  of  the 
induction  motor  is  2500  hp.  and  it  uses  three  phase  2200 
volts,  60  cycle  current.  Its  full  load  speed  is  350  r.p.m. 
Two  generators  each  rated  at  1450  kw.  continuous 
capacity  are  used. 

Characteristics  of  Service. 

This  equipment  was  erected  during  the  fall  of  1916 
and  started  to  roll  steel  in  December.  No  trouble  with 
the  drive  was  experienced  in  starting  rolling,  the  usual 
adjustments  of  relays  and  resistance  necessary  to  make 
the  equipment  perform  in  the  best  manner  being  all 
that  were  necessary.  The  control  equipment  is  oper- 
ating as  originally  installed.  The  only  mechanical  ad- 
justments necessary  were  to  scrape  in  two  of  the  bear- 
ings on  the  flywheel  set.  Since  starting,  only  one  delay, 
and  that  about  half  an  hour  has  occurred.  This  hap- 
pened during  the  time  the  floor  was  being  put  down  in 
the  sub-station,  dust  causing  the  brushes  to  stick  in  hold- 
ers in  one  of  the  generators.  It  was  found  advisable 
to  undercut  the  motor  commutators  and  this  has  been 
done,  giving  considerable  improvement  in  commutation. 
This  motor  requires  about  35,000  cu.  ft.  of  cooling  air 
per  min.  Two  fans  of  this  capacity  are  installed,  one 
is  held  in  reserve  as  a  spare  except  in  very  hot  weather, 
when  both  are  operated  together.  The  air  supply  is 
taken  from  outside  the  sub-station  building  and  is  not 
washed.  No  trouble  from  dust  collecting  in  the  motor 
has  been  experienced  except  that  it  is  necessary  to  blow 
it  out  about  once  a  month.  Rolling  conditions  are  such 
that  additional  cooling  to  be  secured  from  washed  air  is 
not  necessary. 

All  the  bearings  of  this  equipment  are  arranged  with 
oil-ring  lubrication.  Cooling  water  is  used  on  the  two  fly- 
wheel bearings.  It  was  found  advisable  to  put  forced  oil 
feed  on  all  the  five  bearings  of  the  motor  generator  set 
in  addition  to  the  oil-ring  lubrication.  The  motor  bear- 
ings did  not  require  it  for  regular  operation  but  it  was 
provided  as  an  emergency  measure. 

Economic  Results  Obtained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  tonnage 
rolled  since  this  mill  was  started,  and  the  total  kilowatt- 
hour  consumption  per  ton  of  ingot. 

Operating  Data  No.  2  Mill. 

Monthly  Kw.-hr. 

Month  Tonnage  per  Ton 

1 15,000  33.5 

2 14,800  32 

3 19.000  30.6 

4 21,000  28.6 

5 25,000  27 

6 22  000  26.7 

Average 19,500  29.7 

The  above  tonnage  consists  of  ingots  19  and  21  in., 
weighing  6000  lb.  each.  Seventy  per  cent  of  these  were 
rolled  to  4  X  4  in.  billets  using  23  to  25  passes.  The 
balance  were  rolled  to  a  size  averaging  about  6  by  6  in. 
and  using  19  to  21  passes.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this  steel 
may  be  passed  as  high  carbon.  The  gradual  reduction 
in  power  consumption  per  ton  from  month  to  month  is 
no  doubt  due  more  to  expert  handling  of  the  mill  and 
also  the  increased  rate  of  rolling.  The  electrical  equip- 
ment is  installed  in  a  sub-station  having  the  switch- 
boards, rotaries  and  transformers  and  the  attendance 
consists  of  one  operator  on  each  turn  with  a  helper  or 
clean-up  man  on  day  turn.  The  attendance  costs  charge- 
able to  the  blooming  mill  are  not  more  than  1  per  cent 
per  ton  of  ingot  it  rolled.  No  repairs  except  a  few 
brushes  and  switch  contacts  have  as  yet  been  required. 

Comparison  of  Installations 

Without  going  into  the  electrical  conditions  existing 
in  these  equipments  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  operating 
results  secured  have  justified  their  installation.  Con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  reliability  they  seem  to 
have  delivered  the  goods.  Considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  cost,  since  the  cost  of  power  is  between  six  and 
seven  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  it  appears  that  both  mills 
are  rolling  steel  at  a  total  operating  cost  of  less  than 
20c.  per  ton.  This  is  probably  a  lower  cost  than  the 
average  steam-driven  mill.  In  the  plant  with  the  No.  2 
equipment    an    engine-driven    reversing    mill    is    being 


operated,  rolling  a  steel  schedule  which  should  not  re- 
quire as  much  power  per  ton  as  the  one  on  the  electri- 
cally operated  blooming  mill,  yet  the  operating  cost  per 
ton  on  the  steam  mill  is  at  least  double  that  of  the 
electric. 

The  averages  of  the  above  tables  show  the  No.  2 
equipment  is  using  29.7  kilowatt-hour  per  ton  and  the 
No.  1  equipment  19.7  kilowatt-hour  which  is  10.0  kilo- 
watt-hour more  for  the  No.  2  mill.  The  six-month  run  on 
the  No.  2  drive  includes  several  months  breaking  in  and 
some  low  tennages  so  that  a  fairer  basis  of  comparison 
would  probably  be  to  take  the  average  of  the  last  three 
months.  This  average  shows  a  total  tonnage  of  22,500 
and  power  consumption  of  27.4  kilowatt-hour  per  ton  of 
ingots.  This  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent  higher  ton- 
nage and  7.7  kilowatt-hour  per  ton,  or  almost  40  per 
cent  more  power  than  the  No.  1  mill  drive  required. 

This  higher  power  consumption  by  the  No.  2  equip- 
ment may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  The  No.  2 
mill  is  larger  and  of  course  heavier,  having  been  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  large  ingots  and  heavy  drafts. 
The  drive  was  laid  out  to  roll  50  per  cent  more  steel  than 
the  No.  1  drive.  The  No.  1  mill  is  rolling  about  up  to  its 
rated  average  capacity  of  40  tons  per  hr.,  and  the  No.  2 
mill  is  rolling  under  rated  capacity.  Also  the  No.  2 
equipment  is  rolling  a  higher  percentage  of  four  by 
four,  that  is  70  per  cent  against  50  per  cent  on  the  No.  1. 
The  No.  2  mill  is  making  ligher  drafts  and  more  passes 
per  ingot.  Also  it  may  be  noted  that  the  estimated 
power  consumption,  made  before  the  mills  started  to  roll 
was  26  kilowatt-hour  and  28  kilowatt-hour  per  ton  of 
ingot  rolled,  to  four  by  four,  on  the  No.  1  and  No.  2 
mills  respectively. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  No.  1  mill  is  meeting  expecta- 
tions in  the  matter  of  power  consumption.  The  No.  2 
equipment  at  present  rate  of  rolling  is  probably  not  down 
to  estimated  consumption  of  28  kilowatt-hour  per  ton 
of  four  by  four.  No  doubt  it  would  meet  this  estimate 
if  the  steel  were  drafted  heavier  and  75  tons  per  hr. 
rolled.  The  No.  2  equipment  is  adapted  to  heavier  drafts 
and  fewer  passes,  and  the  comparison  shows  the  advan- 
tage in  having  the  electric  drive  fitted  to  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  mill. 


First  Liberty  Motor  Delivered  in  Record  Time 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Oct.  15. — The  Waukesha  Motor 
Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  earned  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  contractor  for  manufacturing  the  new  Liberty 
motor  for  the  Government,  to  submit  its  finished  prod- 
uct to  the  Government.  In  exactly  11  days  and  seven 
hours  after  receiving  the  detailed  specifications  the 
Waukesha  company  completed  the  first  motor  and 
packed  it  for  express  shipment  to  Washington  for  offi- 
cial tests.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  world's  record  and 
has  resulted  in  a  flood  of  congratulatory  telegrams  from 
officials  and  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  work  was  in  charge  of  J.  B.  Fisher,  chief  engineer, 
and  was  executed  under  the  direction  of  A.  W.  Dietzel, 
factory  superintendent,  the  materials  being  provided 
under  the  direction  of  James  Remington,  purchasing 
agent.  Harry  L.  Horning,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Waukesha  company,  is  chairman  of  the 
engineering  committee  in  charge  of  the  design  of  the 
new  motor. 

In  an  address  urging  the  economic  use  of  fuels,  Van 
H.  Manning,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  before  a 
meeting  of  State  officials  called  to  assist  in  fuel  admin- 
istration, described  the  problem  in  part  as  follows: 
About  15,000,000  people  shovel  the  20  per  cent  of  coal 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  About  250,000  firemen 
shovel  the  60  per  cent  used  by  power  plants  and  rail- 
roads. The  householder  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
when  he  throws  a  shovelful  of  anthracite  coal  into  his 
furnace  its  value  is  equivalent  to  V2  lb.  of  sugar  or  1 
pint  of  milk.  He  needs  to  give  attention  to  the  matter 
of  weather  strips,  double  windows,  pipe  coverings  and 
the  like.  The  industrial  fireman,  to  bring  about  the 
larger  economy,  must  be  regarded  as  a  skilled  worker 
and  be  properly  instructed  and  given  proper  labor-sav- 
ing devices. 
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C.  W.  Johnson,  who  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Metals  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing at  Boston,  is  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  East  Pittsburgh 
works  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.  On  graduation 
from  Ohio  State  University,  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  draftsman  with 
the  Steel  Motor  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
He  joined  the  Bullock  Electric  Co., 
Cincinnati,  in  1897,  successively 
holding  the  position  of  chief  drafts- 
man, engineer  and  production  man- 
ager. From  1904  to  1907  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  combined  AUis-Chalmers  and 
Bullock  plants  at  Montreal,  Canada.  In  the  latter 
year  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.  as  chief  inspector.  In  1909  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  assistant  manager  of  works, 
and  in  1912  he  was  made  general  superintendent  of 
works. 

W.  B.  Sullivan,  who  was  formerly  Eastern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rich  Tool  Co.,  with  offices  at  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  general  offices  in  the  Railway  Exchange, 
Chicago. 

James  H.  Hood,  Belmont,  Mass.,  has  arrived  in 
France  to  assume  the  position  of  director  general  of 
construction  for  the  Stone  &  Webster  Corporation,  Bos- 
ton. He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  building  of  a  great 
ordnance  depot  for  the  United  States  Government. 
It  is  understood  that  the  contract  calls  for  the  erection 
of  28  storehouses  and  10  shop  buildings,  each  250  ft. 
wide  and  500  ft.  long,  and  for  the  building  of  a  10,000-  • 
hp.  power  station. 

H.  E.  Dodge,  Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit,  has  turned 
over  to  the  Government  for  war  service  a  second  steam 
yacht. 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  also  of  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  will  be  the  guest  of  the  joint  en- 
gineering societies  of  San  Francisco  at  a  dinner  on 
Oct.  25. 

R.  E.  Prussing  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  agency 
of  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Har-vey,  111. 
He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  10 
years,  in  the  engineering,  estimating  and  sales  depart- 
ments. 

J,  S.  Shorey,  General  Electric  Co.,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Oct.  11,  on  centrifugal  blowing  engines.  H.  L.  Gantt, 
consulting  management  engineer.  New  York,  is  to  ad- 
dress the  club  on  Oct,  22  on  the  economic  position  of 
the  engineer.  , 

S.  Rea  Morria,  formerly  connected  with  the  National 
Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  elected  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Pottstown  Steel  Products  Co.,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  now  building  a  new  plant. 

Charles  M,  Dill,  Philadelphia,  local  representative 
of  the  Witherow  Steel  Co.,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
United  States  Army. 

In  the  United  States  service,  army  or  navy,  are  50 
employees  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  the 
number  including  the  volunteers  and  those  drafted. 
Two  vice-presidents  of  the  corporation  are  doing  their 
full  share,  Donald  M,  Ryerson  being  an  ensign  at 
Annapolis,  and  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr.,  being  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  now  connected  with 
the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  Washington. 

J.  E.  Maloney,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
pressed-steel  department  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel 
Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  made  general  sales  manager 
of  that  company,  filling  a  vacancy  causd  by  the  recent 
death  of  O.  P.  Stehn.     C.  W.  Vilas,  formerly  assistant 


factory  manager,  has  been  made  sales  manager  of  the 

pressed-steel  department. 

Thompson  Ix)throp,  an  inspection  engineer  of  the 
United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  en- 
tered the  Government  service  as  first  lieutenant,  and 
has  been  assigned  to  the  truck  division  of  the  War 
Department. 

H.  F.  Brandes,  for  the  past  four  years  works  man- 
ager of  the  Putnam  Machine  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
who  directed  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  new 
plant  of  the  company,  has  resigned,  and  returned  to 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  the  present,  to  give  attention 
to  his  interests  in  the  Springfield  Mfg.  Co.  His  son, 
who  formerly  managed  this  plant,  has  been  drafted. 

Charles  O.  Rowe  has  been  appointed  representative 
in  the  Philadelphia  district  of  the  Hess  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore.  For  the  past  six  years  he  was  in 
the  sales  department  of  the  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co. 

E.  J.  Renshaw  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Nicetown  Plate  Washer  Co.,  Juniata  and  Cla- 
rissa  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Don  R.  Marsh,  production  manager  with  the  Buf- 
falo Forge  Co.,  has  given  up  his  work  to  assume  similar 
duties  at  Washington  in  the  production  of  ammunition. 
He  will  receive  a  captain's  commission. 

H.  F.  Bardwell  has  been  appointed  New  York  dis- 
trict manager  for  the  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Co.,  with 
offices  at  30  Church  Street,  New  York. 

C.  F.  Goodrich,  assistant  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Co.'s  Boston  office,  has  left  for  active  duty  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  is 
stationed  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal. 

A.  W.  Hubbard,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Andrews  Steel  Co.  and  Newport  Rolling  Mills  for  the 
past  26  years,  has  been  elected  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Charleston  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Belle, 
W.  Va.  P.  D.  Mackey  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent to  succeed  Charles  A.  Swan,  resigned. 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  who  had  charge  of  all  buying  for  the  Allies, 
has  been  assigned  a  new  task  by  the  War  Department. 
He  will  place  and  supervise  all  contracts  for  trench 
tools  and  other  materials  needed  by  the  department. 

L.  N.  Hall,  for  17  years  city  salesman  in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  will  become  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Export  Co.,  Widener 
Building,  Philadelphia,  on  Nov.  1. 

Frank  H.  Brooks  has  resig^ned  from  the  presidency 
of  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  scale  manufacturers,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  effective  soon,  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  P.  C.  Brooks,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Canadian-Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Ont. 

Maj.  L.  J.  Campbell,  a  vice-president  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.,  YoungstoMm,  Ohio,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  heavy  artil- 
lery at  Camp  Sherman,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
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Cornelius  G.  Van  Alen  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
on  his  seventy-first  birthday,  Sept.  25,  and  died  in  a 
short  time.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
Northumberland,  Pa.,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Van  Alen  &  Co.,  and  president  of  the  Keystone  Forg- 
ing Co. 

Paul  Westphal,  treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  File  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  died  Oct.  11,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  35  years  of  age. 


Damages  amounting  to  $100,000  were  caused  at  the 
FarrcU,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tinplate 
Co.,  Sunday  night,  when  the  copperas  plant,  manufac- 
turing a  by-product,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  crossed 
electric  wire  is  blamed  for  starting  the  blaze. 
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OFFICIALS    ARE    CRITICISED 


Judge  Talks  Very  Plainly  in  Decision  in  Labor 
Case 

In  an  opinion  handed  down  in  United  States  District 
Court  Oct.  9  at  Cincinnati  by  United  States  District 
Judge  Sater,  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York, 
owner  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Niles  Tool 
Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  granted  a  temporary 
injunction  directed  against  officers  and  members  of 
Iron  Molders'  Union  Locals  Nos.  68  and  283,  enjoining 
them  from  illegal  interference  -with  the  plant  or  work 
of  the  Niles  Tool  Works  Co.  and  molders  employed  by 
it  to  take  the  place  of  striking  unionists. 

In  his  opinion  Judge  Sater  criticizes  the  conduct 
of  city  and  county  authorities  in  connection  with  dis- 
turbances growing  out  of  the  strike  of  molders  in 
Hamilton,  and  suggests,  if  there  is  no  law  in  Ohio 
providing  for  the  ousting  of  officials  for  failure  to 
perform  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  statute,  such 
laws  should  be  enacted.  He  criticized  also  officials  of 
the  unions  and  the  Strike  Committee  for  failure  to  pre- 
vent demonstrations  against  the  employees  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Niles  Tool  Works. 

Rights  Are  Defined 

Outlining  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties,  Court 
says  in  part: 

"Labor  has  the  right  to  strike.  The  strike  some- 
times is  the  only  weapon  laborers  may  wield  to  obtain 
their  just  deserts.  The  molders  were  at  liberty  to 
contend  for  the  employment  of  union  labor  only  at  the 
tool  company's  plant,  but  the  company  has  the  right 
to  run  an  open  shop,  without  discrimination  both  union 
and  non-union  labor.  The  union  men  were  not  required 
to  work  for  the  company,  but  they  had  no  right  to  say 
no  one  else  should  take  their  places. 

"The  right  to  form  and  join  a  union  exists.  The 
right  to  prevent  another  man  from  working,  if  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  union,  does  not  exist. 

"This  still  is  a  free  country.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law 
the  rights  of  a  union  man  are  no  higher  or  sacred  than 
those  of  the  non-union  man.  The  rule  of  equality  pre- 
vails. Whenever  labor  or  capital  resorts  to  discrimina- 
tion, oppressive  conduct  or  words  or  deeds  of  violence 
it  discredits  itself  and  weakens  itself  and  invites  the 
accompanying  defeat  which  usually  follows." 

•  After  reviewing  the  alleged  acts  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  strikers  and  sympathizers  and  testimony  given 
at  the  hearing  of  this  case,  touching  upon  the  part 
taken  by  the  city  and  county  officials,  Judge  Sater 
wrote : 

"A  mob  or  an  unlawful  assemblage  is  a  cowardly 
thing.  If,  in  its  formulative  period  or  even  in  its 
somewhat  advanced  stage,  it  be  fearlessly  taken  in 
hand  by  courageous  ministerial  officers  who  have  re- 
gard for  their  own  efficiency  and  respect  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  oaths  of  office,  it  almost  always  quickly 
melts  away. 

Officials  Assume  Responsibility 

"Sheriffs  and  mayors  and  their  subordinates  are  se- 
lected for  and  accept  their  positions  to  direct  and  do 
promptly  just  that  kind  of  work,  when  occasion  re- 
quires. There  may  be  here  and  there  a  lawless,  ob- 
streperous person  who  will  resist  officers  who  thus 
perform  their  sworn  duty,  but  these  officers  are  author- 
ized to  meet  resistance  with  force  and  with  as  much 
force  as  is  necessary  to  subdue  him  and  preserve  the 
peace. 

"Where  the  officers  of  the  law  are  derelict  of  duty, 
as  they  were  touching  the  matters  here  under  consid- 
eration, many  ordinarily  well-disposed  but  sympathetic 
persons  may  follow  vicious  and  evil-disposed  leaders 
into  subverting  the  law,  endangering  not  merely  the 
property  but  the  liberty,  limbs  and  life  of  others  and 
rendering  the  preservation  of  order  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. 

"It  is  always  a  grave  reflection  on  peace  officers 
when,  on  account  of  their  dereliction  of  duty,  citizens 


of  their  community  are  forced  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  to  give  the 
protection  such  officers  are  bound  by  oath  to  afford. 
The  ministerial  arm  can  act  more  quickly  and  is  no 
less  powerful  than  that  of  the  courts,  and  should  be 
prudently,  impartially  and,  if  need  be,  vigorously  em- 
ployed. 

"If  the  Ohio  statutes  do  not  sufficiently  provide  for 
the  speedy  and  sure  removal  of  such  derelicts  from 
office,  amendments  ought  quickly  to  be  made  that  such 
may  be  done." 


NEW  WAR  TRADE  BOARD 


President  Provides  for  Enforcing  Trading  with 
Enemy  Act 

Washington,  Oct.  16. — The  President,  on  Oct.  6, 
approved  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act,  and  by  an 
executive  order,  signed  Oct.  12,  1917,  has  established  the 
administrative  machinery  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
This  act  has  conferred  on  the  President  war  powers 
of  the  widest  extent.  It  has  added  to  the  power  to 
embargo  all  exports,  which  was  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  the  espionage  act,  the  power  to  prohibit 
all  imports  into  the  United  States  except  under  such 
licenses  as  may  be  granted.  It  has  conferred  on  the 
President  the  power  to  prohibit  or  regulate  all  trans- 
fers of  credits,  money,  currency,  bullion  and  securi- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  all  foreign  countries. 
It  imposes  severe  criminal  penalties  on  all  persons  who 
trade  or  communicate  directly  or  indirectly  with  an 
"enemy,"  or  "ally  of  enemy,"  or  with  any  person 
acting  on  their  behalf  or  for  their  benefit.  It  creates 
a  definition  of  an  "enemy"  and  "ally  of  enemy,"  with 
which  it  is  highly  important  that  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  should  promptly  familiarize  himself  for 
his  own  protection  and  for  the  loyal  support  of  the 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  wage  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  The  act  further  provides  for  the 
use  in  the  United  States  of  enemy-held  patents  which 
may  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  carrying  on  the  war.  It 
provides  for  taking  over  and  administering  the  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States  of  "enemies"  and  "allies 
of  enemies."  It  confers  upon  the  President  complete 
power  to  censor  all  communications  of  every  sort 
passing  between  this  country  and  any  foreign  country. 
It  provides  certain  regulations  with  regard  to  the  for- 
eign-language press  in  the  United  States.  These  are 
merely  the  broad  outlines  of  the  act,  but  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  act  confers  power  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  abnormal  conditions  of  trade  created  by  the 
war  and  the  exigencies  of  the  public  safety.  Certain 
of  the  {)owers  conferred  by  the  act  the  President  has 
directed  to  be  exercised  through  the  State  Department, 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Commerce  Department,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  As  to  many  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  President  by  Congress  in 
this  act,  no  single  existing  department  is  interested,  and 
the  President  has  provided  for  their  joint  administra- 
tion by  a  War  Trade  Board  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  departments  which  are  most  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

Members  of  the  Board 

The  new  War  Trade  Board  so  established  is  com- 
posed of  Vance  C.  McCormick,  chairman,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurer  to  be  appointed,  Dr.  Alonzo 
E.  Taylor  as  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Thomas  D.  Jones  as  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Beaver  White  as  representative 
of  the  Food  Administrator,  Frank  C.  Munson  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  Thomas 
L.  Chadbourne,  Jr.,  is  counselor  to  the  board.  The 
functions  and  organization  of  this  board  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  War  Trade  Board,  under  the  President's  direc- 
tion, succeeds  to  all  the  functions  which  have  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Exports  Administrative  Board,  which  goes 
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out  of  existence.  The  proclamations  of  the  President 
forbidding  the  export  of  various  articles  without  a  li- 
cense are  continued  in  full  force  and  effect,  but  licenses 
will  hereafter  be  granted  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
instead  of  by  the  Exports  Administrative  Board,  and  all 
app'ications  for  such  licenses,  and  all  correspondence 
with  regard  to  them,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Exports  of  the  War  Trade  Board.  Its  head- 
quarters will  for  the  present  continue  to  be  1485  K 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

Important  Definitions 

The  definition  of  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy" 
requires  careful  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  any 
person,  no  matter  of  what  nationality,  who  resides 
within  the  territory  of  the  German  Empire  or  the 
territory  of  any  of  its  allies,  or  that  occupied  by  their 
military  forces,  is  expressly  made  an  "enemy"  or 
"ally  of  enemy"  by  the  act.  Even  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  elected  to  remain  within  such  terri- 
tory are  "enemies"  or  "allies  of  the  enemy"  within  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Further,  any  person  not  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States,  of  whatever  nationality,  and 
wherever  he  resides,  who  is  doing  business  within  such 
territory,  is  placed  within  the  definition  of  "enemy" 
or  "ally  of  enemy."  So  also  is  any  corporation  created 
by  Germany  or  its  allies.  So  also  is  any  corporation 
created  by  any  other  nation  than  the  United  States 
and  doing  business  within  such  territory.  Further, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  government  of  any 
nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  or  the 
ally  of  any  such  nation,  and  every  subdivision  of  such 
government  and  every  officer,  official  agent,  or  agency 
of  such  government,  is  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy," 
and  the  act  makes  no  restriction  as  to  where  such 
officer,  official  agent  or  agency  may  be  located. 

It  is  important  for  the  public  to  have  clearly  in  mind 
that  not  only  is  it  unlawful  to  trade  with  an  "enemy" 
or  "ally  of  enemy"  without  license,  but  it  is  equally 
unlawful  to  trade  with  any  person  whom  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  is  acting  for  or  on  account 
of  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy," 
and  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  nationality  or 
what  the  residence  of  such  person  may  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  Germany  who 
are  resident  in  the  United  States,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  while  other  provisions  of  the  law  make 
it  possible  to  intern  them,  the  mere  fact  of  their  na- 
tionality does  not  make  them  "enemies"  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act  and  so  prevent  persons  in  this 
country  from  having  ordinary  commercial  relations 
with  them. 

License  to  Trade  with  the  Enemy 

The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  however,  while 
imposing  such  stringent  provisions  gives  power  to  the 
President  to  grant  licenses  to  trade  with  the  enemy. 
The  exercise  of  this  power  has  been  delegated  by  the 
President  to  the  War  Trade  Board.  Applications  for 
license  to  trade  with  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy," 
or  a  person  acting  on  behalf  of  or  for  the  benefit 
of  an  "enemy"  or  "ally  of  enemy,"  should  be  sent  to 
the  War  Trade  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  War  Trade  Board  the  President  has 
created  a  War  Trade  Council,  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Food 
Administrator,  and  the  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  This  War  Trade  Council  will  take 
the  place  of  the  Exports  Council,  and  will  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  in  such  matters  as  may  be  referred 
to  it  by  the  President  or  the  War  Trade  Board. 

The  act  contains  various  provisions  as  to  the  appli- 
cations for  patents  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
enemy  and  ally  or  enemy  countries  during  the  war, 
and  for  the  use  in  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  enemy-held  patents  during  the  war, 
and  also  for  the  suspension  of  information  as  to  cer- 
tain patent  applications  made  in  the  United  States, 
secrecy  as  to  which  is  necessary  for  military  reasons. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  empowered  by  the 
President  to  deal  with  all  these  matters,  receiving  ap- 
plications and  granting  licenses  with  regard  to  them. 


Coal  Production  Increased 

Washington,  Oct.  IG. — Coal  production  in  this 
country  this  year  will  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  10 
per  cent.  The  embargo  against  sending  coal  to  Canada 
has  been  lifted  and  an  arrangement  made  by  which  the 
Dominion  is  to  be  supplied  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  substan- 
tially as  though  it  were  a  State  of  the  Union.  The 
American  Northwest  will  be  properly  supplied. 

These  facts  were  developed  at  conferences  held  late 
last  week  by  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Gar- 
field. Not  only  will  this  year's  coal  production  exceed 
that  of  last  year  by  10  per  cent,  but  it  will  exceed  that 
of  two  years  ago  by  23^^  per  cent. 

"The  question  of  sht)rtage  for  this  year,"  said  Dr. 
Garfield,  "will  depend  then  upon  whether  the  American 
demand  has  increased  by  more  than  the  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  production.  If  our  industrial  development, 
from  the  war  and  other  causes,  has  grown  beyond  that, 
then  we  must  go  short.  We  have  no  figures  at  hand  to 
tell  what  that  development  has  been." 

Prof.  Smith  stated  that  the  Survey  figures  include  all 
bituminous  coal,  whether  used  in  making  coke  or  not, 
and  that  the  figures  for  anthracite  are  approximately 
the  same.  Last  year  the  bituminous  tonnage  mined  was 
in  excess  of  502,000,000  tons.  It  is  expected  this  year 
to  reach  552,000,000  tons.  Anthracite  should  show  the 
same  increase,  substantially.  America,  according  to 
Prof.  Smith,  is  now  nearly  a  month  ahead  of  last  year's 
production  at  this  time. 


Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Preparing  to  Expand 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  15. — Serene  labor  conditions  in 
Asia,  where  strikes  and  lockouts  are  unknown,  and 
wages,  due  to  the  economical  living  of  the  natives  in 
a  warm  country,  at  a  minimum,  will  insure  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  located  at  Sakchi, 
India,  stated  G.  H.  Lee,  an  American  representative  of 
the  corporation,  while  in  Youngstown  last  Saturday 
looking  after  furnace  equipment  .contracts  at  the  plant 
of  the  W.  B.  Pollock  Co. 

Mr.  Lee  stated  that  native  female  labor,  employed 
quite  extensively  in  the  Far  East,  is  procurable  at  from 
four  to  six  cents  a  day;  unskilled  male  labor  is  paid 
approximately  10  and  12  cents  a  day,  while  skilled 
laborers  are  available  at  50  cents  a  day.  All  that  is 
required  is  great  patience  in  dealing  with  the  native- 
labor,  stated  Mr.  Lee.  Maximum  wages  are  paid  ex- 
perts from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  whose 
principal  duties  are  instructing  the  natives  in  sfeel 
making. 

The  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  works  built  originally 
from  plans  prepared  by  Julian  Kennedy  of  Pittsburgh, 
is  planning  to  expand.  Two  blast  furnaces,  a  plate 
mill  and  150  by-product  coke  ovens  have  been  contracted 
for.  A  third  blast  furnace  will  be  erected  later.  Be- 
cause of  the  admirable  labor  conditions  promised  for 
the  India  corporation,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lee  that 
the  company  will  have  no  difficulty  making  money  in 
normal  times,  or  when  there  is  a  depression  in  other 
countries.  In  this  thought  the  stockholders  ar-e  en- 
couraged by  the  cheap  available  native  labor. 

L.  S.  Phillips  and  James  McClure,  former  Youngs- 
town men  who  have  been  two  years  at  the  works  of 
the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  are  expected  back  in  the 
United  States  next  February  as  their  contracts  expire 
some  time  in  January,  1918. 


Ferromanganese  Imports  Still  Low  in  August 

Ferromanganese  imports  in  August  were  only  2840 
gross  tons  which  is  next  to  the  best  month  in  the  last 
four  up  to  September  but  considerably  below  the  previ- 
ous war  average  and  far  less  than  the  pre-war  imports. 
In  May,  this  year,  when  the  sudden  decrease  started 
they  were  2187  tons;  in  June,  3817  tons;  in  July,  2037 
tons,  and  in  August,  2840,  making  the  average  for 
these  four  months  only  2220  tons  per  month.  This  con- 
trasts with  an  average  of  6190  tons  per  month  for  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year  and  with  7577  tons  per 
month  in  all  of  1916.  The  pre-war  average  for  five 
years,  1910  to  1914,  was  100,793  tons  per  month. 
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COMMANDEERING    BEGUN 

Government  Now  Takes  Freely  Whatever 
Tools  It  Needs 


Active  Buying   Continues  for  Ordnance  Plants, 

Shipbuilding,  Airplane  Engine  Work  and 

Other  War  Necessities 

The  Government  has  tabulated  complete  records  of 
machine  tools  on  order  in  all  of  the  leading  factories 
of  the  country  and  is  now  exercising  freely  its  right  to 
commandeer  through  the  granting  of  priority  certifi- 
cates, these  certificates  giving  precedence  to  those  en- 
gaged on  important  war  work.  It  is  said  that  efforts 
are  being  made  in  Washington  to  make  up  a  schedule 
of  all  of  the  machinery  requirements  of  the  War  and 
Navy  departments  for  the  next  year  in  order  to  sys- 
tematize the  placing  of  priority  orders. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  which  will  build  torpedo  boat  destroyers  in  a  new 
plant  being  erected  by  the  Government,  will  comman- 
deer the  tools  it  needs  and  its  first  efforts  were  directed 
this  week  toward  getting  equipment  for  a  plate  and  an- 
gle shop,  which  will  be  located  at  Squantum,  Mass.  Buy- 
ing will  be  done  subsequently  for  the  turbine  machine 
shop  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  boiler  shop  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  The  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  Boston, 
has  begun  work  on  the  buildings  and  will  purchase  the 
necessary  cranes,  which,  it  is  now  reported,  will  num- 
ber 70  or  80.  About  $3,000,000  or  more  will  be  spent 
in  equipping  the  three  plants. 

Buying  for  ordnance  plants  continues  to  feature  the 
machine-tool  markets.  The  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  issued  a  list  of  58  large  tools  it  will  require 
for  machining  9.5-in.  and  155-mm.  guns.  A  number  of 
cranes  will  also  be  required.  The  Watertown  Arsenal 
is  about  to  buy  and  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  will  be  in 
the  market  heavily  in  a  week  or  two.  The  Symington- 
Anderson  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  has  a  gun- 
machining  contract,  is  buying  additional  tools.  The 
Himoff  Machine  Co.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  has  a  large  contract 
for  gun  mounts,  and  is  inquiring  for  machine-tool  equip- 
ment. The  American  Gas  Accumulator  Co.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  has  a  mine  contract  for  which  it  is  buying  tools. 
The  Blake  &  Knowles  plant  of  the  Worthington  Pump 
&  Machinery  Corporation,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has 
bought  about  $400,000  worth  of  new  equipment  for 
making  pumps  for  the  Navy. 

The  Companie  Generale  de  Construction  de  Loco- 
motives, H.  Kampmann,  30  East  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  representative,  is  buying  for  a  locomotive 
shop  in  France. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  will  make  airplane 
■engines  at  its  plant  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  and  is  buying 
new  equipment.  The  plant  had  been  equipped  for  shell 
and  fuse  work  when  word  was  received  from  Washing- 
ton to  change  to  airplane  engines.  The  Lincoln  Motoi' 
<Do.,  Detroit,  has  placed  additional  orders.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  is  buying.  The  Simplex  Automo- 
bile Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  expected  to  issue  a 
new  list  this  week. 

Buying  in  the  New  York  market  has  been  done  by 
the  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  Empire 
€ream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  a  Japanese 


shipbuilder,  whose  purchases  of  second-hand  machinery 
aggregated  $75,000.  The  Monroe  Calculating  Machine 
Co.,  Orange,  N.  Y.,  is  expected  to  buy  soon. 

The  New  York  Central  is  inquiring  for  two  tools  and 
the  Erie  Railroad  for  one. 

The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion may  provide  for  a  larger  fabricating  shop  at  its 
Hog  Island  shipyard  than  was  at  first  intended.  This 
corporation  continues  an  active  buyer.  It  has  just 
closed  for  a  large  number  of  locomotive  cranes.  The 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  the  Lackawanna 
Bridge  Co.,  which  are  erecting  a  ship  plant  near  New- 
ark, are  inquiring  for  five  cranes.  The  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  the  William 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, are  expected  to  buy  for  torpedo  boat  destroyer 
work.  The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Bristol, 
Pa.,  and  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  are 
closing  for  a  large  number  of  new  machines. 

The  Kemper  Construction  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  a 
contract  to  furnish  small  parts  for  merchant  ships  and 
inquired  last  week  for  about  25  second-hand  tools.  It 
will  also  need  a  number  of  new  engine  lathes  soon. 
The  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is 
expected  to  buy  equipment  soon  for  work  on  turbines. 

The  Bartlett  &  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  re- 
ported to  have  issued  a  list  of  large  tools  wanted  for 
gun  work.  The  Camden  Forge  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  may 
buy  gun-boring  and  turning  machines.  The  North 
American  Motors  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has  received  bids 
on  about  40  tools  to  be  used  on  a  6-in.  shell  contract. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  continues  to  buy 
tools  for  a  locomotive  shop  in  France,  having  just  closed 
for  five  bolt-cutting  machines. 

The  Navy  Department  wants  machines  for  the  ma- 
chine shops  on  several  new  battleships  now  building. 

The  Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  increase 
its  capacity  25  per  cent  and  will  need  new  equipment. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  has 
closed  for  about  40  lathes  and  other  machinery  for  a 
war  contract. 

An  inquiry  for  145  tools,  reported  from  Cleveland 
last  week,  was  issued  by  the  Recording  &  Computing 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  orders  are  now  being  closed. 
A  leading  Detroit  automobile  manufacturer  has  bought 
about  30  screw  machines  from  a  Cleveland  maker.  The 
Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  which  is  enlarging  its  plant,  has 
bought  15  turret  lathes.  An  English  order  for  25  screw 
machines  went  to  a  Cleveland  company.  The  Dayton- 
Wright  Airplane  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  placed  addi- 
tional orders. 

General  demand  in  Chicago  is  good.  Planing  ma- 
chines are  greatly  needed.  There  is  an  inquiry  also 
for  large  boring  mills  for  gun  mount  construction. 
Lai'ge  lathes  with  long  beds  for  turning  large  old-style 
ordnance  are  also  much  sought.  Sales  at  auction  of 
used  machinery  in  Chicago  resulted  in  higher  prices 
being  paid  than  the  machines  cost  when  new. 

The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation,  Tacony,  Pa.,  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  for  13  electric  traveling  cranes,  and  the 
Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  received  an 
order  for  a  60-ton  ladle  crane.  The  Badenhouser  Co., 
Cornwells,  Pa.,  has  bought  four  5-ton  cranes.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  is  inquiring  for  jib  cranes. 
Anderson,  Meyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  inquiring  for 
two  cranes  for  export  to  China.  The  General  Electric 
Co.  is  in  the  market  for  several  small  cranes. 
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The  Kdgewater  Steel  Co.,  i'ittsburgh,  has  sent  to  New 
York  a  list  of  large  tools  required  for  work  on  a  Government 
gun  contract.  This  company  will  machine  some  of  the  H.n 
in.  forgings,  which  will  be  turned  out  at  the  new  plant  of 
the  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation,  Tacony,  Pa.  It  will  also 
handle  155-mm.  guns.  Its  list  calls  for  two  boring  bar 
lathes,  two  cutting-ofif  lathes,  two  heavy  duty  drill  presses, 
two  tool  grinders,  two  test  bar  grinders,  one  heavy  duty 
shaper,  four  cold  saws,  one  heavy  duty  slotter,  one  centering 
machine,  two  test  bar  lathes,  eight  boring  lathes  for  9..')-ln. 
guns,  nine  boring  lathes  for  15.^-mm.  guns,  eight  turning 
lathes  for  9.5-in.  guns,  five  turning  lathes  for  155-mm.  guns 
and  nine  planers.  It  is  understood  that  a  number  of  cranes 
will  also  be  required  for  the  gun  work.  The  Edgewater 
Steel  Co.  is  affiliated  with  the  Kennedy-Stroh  Corporation. 
Pittsburgh. 

A  number  of  machine-tool  and  machiner.v  men  were  sum- 
moned to  Boston  on  Monday  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  which,  it  was  said,  would  close  orders  this  week 
for  its  plate  and  angle  shop  for  torpedo  boat  destroyer  con- 
struction. This  shop  will  be  located  at  Squantum,  Mass. 
The  boiler  shop  will  be  located  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the 
machine  shop  for  turbines  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Buying  for  the 
two  latter  shops  will  be  done  soon.  It  is  now  reported  that 
the  contract  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
calls  for  the  construction  of  50  destroyers  within  16  months. 
Work  has  already  been  begun  on  the  buildings,  which  will 
he  erected  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  8  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  This  company  will  also  purchase  the  cranes 
for  the  buildings,  of  which  possibly  70  or  80  will  be  required. 
The  Fore  River  concern  has  been  granted  class  A  priority 
<;ertiflcates  by  the  Government  and  will  commandeer  the 
equipment  it  needs.  It  is  said  that  the  equipment  of  the 
plants  will  cost  upward  of   $3,000,000. 

Buying  continues  active  for  ordnance  and  munitions 
plants.  The  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  has  sent 
out  a  large  list  and  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  Watervliet. 
X.  Y.,  is  expected  to  buy  heavily  within  a  week  or  two. 
Among  the  requirements  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  are 
boring  mills,  milling  machines  and' gun-turning  lathes.  The 
Symington-Anderson  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  has  a  gun- 
machining  contract,  is  buying.  The  Himoff  Machine  Co., 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  has  obtained  a  large  Government  contract 
for  gun  mounts  and  will  require  a  considerable  number  of 
new  machine  tools.  The  American  Gas  Accumulator  Co.. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  obtained  a  mine  contract  and  is  buying 
new  equipment. 

Purchases  of  the  Blake  &  Knowles  plant  of  the  Worthing- 
ton  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  at  East  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  will  aggregate  about  $400,000.  This  factory  has  a 
large  contract  for  pumps  for  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Companie  Generale  de  Construction  de  Locomotives, 
represented  by  H.  Kampmann.  30  East  Forty-second  Street. 
New  York,  is  buying  a  complete  equipment  for  a  locomotive 
shop  to  be  built  in  France.  Early  deliveries  are  not  being 
insisted  upon,  six  months  to  a  year  being  lequested  in  most 
instances. 

Buying  for  the  airplane  engine  industry  continues.  The 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  will  build  30  engines  a  day  at 
its  plant  at  Wilmerdlng,  Pa.,  and  is  buying  the  necessary 
equipment.  The  plant  was  fully  equi|)i)e<l  for  shell  and  fuse 
work,  when  an  order  was  received  from  Washington  to  change 
to  airplane  engine  construction.  The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.. 
Detroit,  has  placed  additional  orders  in  the  past  week  for 
iUs  airplane  engine  plant.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has 
placed  an  order  for  a  large  number  of  grinding  machines 
and  Is  reported  to  be  considering  the  purchase  of  other  equip- 
ment. The  Internatlrjnal  Motor  ('o.,  I'lalnfleld.  N.  .T.,  has 
bought  additional  tools  In  the  past  week.  Nothing  has  yet 
developed  from  the  Inquiries  of  the  (Jeneral  Vehicle  ('o..  Long 
Island  City,  N.  V.,  or  the  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  latter  <:ompany  Is  said  to  be  trying 
to  let  sub-<:ontractH  for  airplane  engine  parts  and  Is  expecte<l 
to   Issue   a  new   list   of  machine-tool    requirements  this   week. 

The  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  N.  .1.. 
which  Is  building  a  new  plant,  has  not  yet  purchased  equip- 
ment for  It,  and  Is  expected  to  <;ome  Into  the  market  Hoon 
for  a  number  of  new  toolM.  The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  Senecn 
Palis.  N.  Y.,  continues  to  buy.  The  Empire  Cream  Hepiirator 
Co.,  BloomHeld,  N.  J.,  Is  buying  a  number  of  tools. 

Except  for  purchases  by  the  I'ennsylvanla  Railroad  (.'o 
for  Its  Altoona  shops  some  weeks  ago,  there  has  been 
so  little  railroad  buying  of  late  that  an  inquiry  from  the 
New  York  Central  for  two  tools  and  from  the  lOrlt-  Railroad 
for  one  attracted  more  !itt«rit)..'  >>■■■•'  'i.'  would  pi-rhaps 
otherwise  have  received. 

A    .Tapan<'Kf   vbli)l)iil1'lcr.    ilic •,..       ntniK.'    In    ,\c\\ 


York,  has  bought  second-hand  machinery  aggregating  $75,000 
from  several  different  c^ompanies.  In  most  instances  licenseK 
were  easily  obtained,  but  the  tJovernment  declined  to  grant 
;i   license  for  the  exportation  of  a  vertical  boring  drill. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  will  move  its  engineering  de- 
partment and  its  purchasiriK  office  from  Detroit  to  New 
York, 

The  .Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  the  Lackawanna 
Bridge  *,;(>.  are  in  the  market  for  four  5-ton  cranes,  58  ft 
2  in.  span,  and  one  15-ton  cram;,  3fi  ft.  H  in.  span,  for  the 
.ship  assembling  jjlant  the.v  are  erecting  near  Newark,  N.  J. 
Anderson,  Meyer  &  ('o,.  New  York,  are  In  the  market  for 
two  cranes  for  export  to  China.  The  General  Electric  Co 
wants  three  3-ton  cranes  for  the  Schenectady  works  and  one 
wall  crane  and  one  3-ton  traveling  crane  for  Its  PIttsfleld 
works.  The  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation  and  the 
American  Smelting  &  ReHiiing  Co..  New  York,  are  In  the 
market  for  one  hand-i)ower  crane  each. 

The  Endicott  K'orging  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc..  Endlcott,  N.  Y., 
has  placed  orders  for  two  new  2800-lb  Chambersburg  ham- 
mers and  two  Toledo  presses. 

The  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Adams  and  l^lymouth  streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  the  erection 
of  a  one-story  brick  addition  to  its  works  at  Fifty-third 
Street   near  First   Avenue,    to  cost  about   $10,000. 

The  Automatic  Trolley  Lock  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
special  trolle.N'  locks  and  allied  specialties.  L.  F.  Roggen- 
stein.  H.  D.  Junge  and  J.  M.  Ruhl,  2426  University  Avenue. 
Bronx,    are   the   incorporators. 

The  Gotham  Can  Co.,  60-68  Eagle  Street,  Brooklyn, 
manufacturer  of  tinware,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$150,000    to    $500,000, 

The  Decorated  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  196  Degraw  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, manufacturer  of  tin  boxes  and  metal  specialties,  is 
planning  for  the  erection  of  a  four-story  addition. 

The  Amalgamated  Oil-Gas  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $600,000  to  manufacture 
gas-making  machinery,  coke  ovens,  engines,  etc.  A.  E. 
Moore,  37  Wall  Street.  New  York:  A.  F.  McCabe,  19  Tomp- 
kins Place,  and  S.  C,  T,  Dodd,  191S  Avenue  H.  Brooklyn. 
are  the  incorporators. 

M.  Kohner  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  have  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  motors,  engines,  etc. 
J.  B.  Stern  and  M.  Kohner,  571  Forty-seventh  Street,  Brook- 
lyn,  are   the    principal    incorporators. 

The  Drawn  Metal  Products  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manufacture 
metal  goods.  H.  Osswald,  C.  A.  Mezger  and  T.  F.  Crean, 
:i59   Parkside  Avenue,  Brooklyn,   are  the  incorporators. 

The  Ruggles  Orientator  Corporation  of  New  York,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to 
manufacture  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  instruction 
of  student  aviators.  A.  C.  Streitwolf,  J.  H.  Leddy  and  W. 
G.  Ruggles,  168  West  Seventy-third  Street,  New  York,  are 
the   incorporators. 

The  H.  &  N.  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $325,000  to  manufacture  airplanes,  motors, 
etc.  The  incorporators  are  J.  B.  Mooney,  W,  G.  Decker  and 
.1,    B.    Mackie,    15   Wall   Street,   New    York. 

The  Municipal  Auto-Garage  &  Machine  Corporation. 
Brooklyn,  operating  a  plant  at  26  Court  Street,  has  increased 
its  capital  from   $10,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Speed  Key  Mfg.  Co.,  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  type- 
writer speed  keys.  G.  H.  Locke,  P.  C.  Locke  and  H.  E. 
Frost,   382   St.   Johns  Place,   Brooklyn,   are  the  incorporators. 

The'  New  York  Edison  Co.,  130  East  Fifteenth  Street, 
New  York,  will  make  extensions  in  its  four-story  power 
plant  on  First  Avenue,  to  cost  about  $7,000. 

The  Landau  Machine  &  Drill  Press  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
multiple  chuck  drill  presses.  J.  J.  F.  Mulcahey  and  J  N. 
Landau,    115    Broadway,    are    the    incorporators. 

The  Latshaw  Steel  &  Metal  I'roducts  Corporation,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to 
manufacture  iron,  steel  and  metal  products.  J.  Taylor  and 
V.   and  H.   1...   Latshaw,  220  Broadway,  are  the  incorporators 

The  Campbell  Motor  Car  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated In  Delaware  with  capital  of  $3,000,000  to  manufac- 
ture automobiles.  L.  H  Gunther.  .loseph  F.  Curtin  and 
Samuel  B.  Howard,  New   York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  North  American  Refining  Co,.  New  Y'ork,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  metal 
goods,  .1.  .Schulhofer  and  A.  Isaacs.  150  Ea.st  Fiftieth  Street, 
are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Hraden  Mfg.  Co..  New  York,  has  been  inconwrated 
with    ;.     <'apllal    of    $20, ()()((    to    manufacture    dies    and    tools. 
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The   incorporators   ai<-    l>     A     Ykuiik    and    H     \V     Ki-a<leii     l.'ir. 
West  Third  Street. 

The  International  l>ymalkon  I'rocess  Corporation,  New 
Vork,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to 
operate  a  general  foundry  and  machine  works.  J.  A.  Poulin. 
E.  O.  Anderson  and  P.  A.  Stilwell,  38  Fort  Washingrton 
Avenue,  are  the  incori)orator.«. 

The  Standard  Self-Starter  Co..  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile self-starting  devices.  B.  L.  Darrow,  J.  L.  Brulatour 
and  J.  J.  Blemly.  441  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  are  the 
incorporators. 

E.  Rothschild,  Inc.,  New  York  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  electric  clocks. 
A.  L.  Stock  and  E.  and  H.  J.  Rothschild,  277  West  Fourth 
Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Motor  Starter  Corporation.  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  to  manufacture  motor 
starting  devices.  S.  W.  Labrot,  R.  Delafield  and  S.  Mc- 
Roberts,    55   Wall   Street,   are   the   incorporators. 

The  Simmons  Machine  Co.,  986  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
addition  to  cost  about  $12,000. 

The  American  General  Electric  Corporation  of  China. 
Schenectady,  N  Y.,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $250,000 
to   $500,000. 

The  Tottenville  Shipyard  Co.,  Monroe,  N.  Y..  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  operate  a  ship- 
building plant  with  department  for  the  manufacture  of  air- 
planes. J.  A.  Anderson,  R.  C.  Baird  and  J.  P.  Pillow,  420 
West  156th  Street.  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Rose  Vulcanizing  &  Battery  Co..  East  First  Street, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  will  build  a  two-story  addition  to  its  plant, 
about  60   X   80   ft. 

The  Home  Electrical  Co.,  Henry  and  Jay  streets,  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  insulated  wire,  etc.,  has  increased 
its  capital   from    $40,000   to   $300,000. 

The  Jamestown  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  201  Harrison  Street. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000  to  manufacture  iron  and  metal  i)roducts.  M.  M.,  R 
and  A.    L.   Minsker,  Jamestown,  are  the   incorporators. 

The  New  Idea  Double  Tire  Co..  261  West  Onon  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  tires,  has  in- 
creased  its  capital   from   $5,000   to  $75,000. 

The  Atterbury  Motor  Car  Co.,  Elmwood  and  Hertel  ave- 
nues, Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  automobiles,  is  planning  for 
the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Rome  Iron  Mills,  Inc.,  Rome,  N.  Y.  has  been  reor- 
ganized with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  The  business 
will   be  carried   on  with   an  active  capital   of  $500,000. 

The  Standard  Aero  Corporation,  North  Avenue,  Plain- 
fleld,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  airplanes,  is  rushing  improve- 
ments at  the  plant  of  the  former  John  Stephenson  Car 
Works,  Elizabeth,  recently  acQuired,  and  expects  to  occupy 
the  plant  before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  initial  output 
will    average   about    60    machines    weekly. 

The  Banknote  Press  Co.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  print- 
ing machinery.  Ceorge  W.  V.  Moy,  125  East  Front  Street; 
Morris  C.  Van  Arsdale  and  Harry  W.  Marshall.  I'lainfleld, 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  J.  D.  B.  Rubber  Co.,  .Arlington.  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  oai)ital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  rubber 
products.  Alfred  (i.  Berg.  James  H.  Robertson  and  Ben- 
jamin A.  Dare,  all  of  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Union  Terminal  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Twelfth  and  Hen- 
derson streets,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  planning  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  cold  storage  plant,  about  100  x  100  ft.,  on 
Thirteenth  Street. 

The  Arthur  Daniels  Co.,  .lerse.v  Cit> .  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  tools  and 
machinery.  Samuel  Elfenbein.  ."{k  .Sherman  Place,  Jersey 
City,  and  Arthur  Daniels.  Kaxside,  I,  1.,  .ire  the  principal 
incorporators. 

The  Barlow  Foundry  Co.,  551  New  Jersey  Railroad 
Avenue.  Newark,  specializing  in  the  production  of  gray  iron 
castings,  will  build  a  new  one-story  brick  and  steel  foundr.\ , 
about  59  X  100  ft.,  on  Hunter  Street  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  Standard  Machine  Brush  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  in- 
•  orporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  brushes, 
etc.  fieorge  H.  Van  Emburg.  4  62  Broad  Street,  and  J.  D. 
Oladwin.  are  the  incoriiorators 

John  Regner  &  Co.,  Newark,  have  been  organized  to 
operate  a  machine  shop  at  391-3  New  York  Avenue.  .John 
Regner  heads  the  company. 

The  Universal  Talking  Toys  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  In- 
corporated   with    ,1    capital    of    $60,000    to    manufacture    me- 


I'lianical  toys-  Sylvester  H.  Williams  and  Frank  S.  Ely, 
.\ewark,  and  Richard  S.  Arthur,  New  York,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Art  Metal  Works,  7-15  Mulberry  Street,  Newark, 
manufacturer  of  metal  specialties,  has  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  adjoining  its  plant  and  conteinplates  the  construction 
of  a  series  of  buildings,  providing  an  additional  floor  area 
of  over  30,000   sq.   ft.      Louis  V.   Aronson   is  president. 

The  Specialty  Machine  Co.,  9  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  lias 
been  organized  to  manufacture  automatic  vending  machines. 
.Mortimer  and    Samuel   Klein   head   the   company. 

The  T..ittle  Janitor  Clock  Co.,  16  Stuyvesant  Avenue, 
Newark,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  furnace  clocks. 
William  H.  Weesel,  8  Richmond  Street,  and  David  H. 
Tillery,   Newark,   head  the  company. 

The  Kendall  Foundry  Co.,  Buffalo,  brass  founder,  has  ac- 
quired the  property  of  the  American  Bronze  Co.,  at  Arthur 
Street  and  the  Erie  Railroad  and  commenced  operations  in 
the   plant. 

The  Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co.,  Buffalo,  has 
purchased  a  site  on  the  Buffalo  River  at  Katherine  Street 
and  the  Erie  Railroad  on  which  it  will  erect  a  group  of 
buildings  for  a  crushing,  grinding  and  chemical  plant,  includ- 
ing a  machinery  repair  shop. 

The  Thomas-Morse  Aeroplane  Co.,  Ithaca,  W.  T.  Thomas, 
president,  has  plans  in   preparation  for  a  factory  addition. 

The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Corporation,  Buffalo,  is  construct- 
ing a  testing  room  at  its  Austin  Street  plant  to  cost  $10,000  ; 
al.so  a  steel  test  house  to  cost  $28,000  at  its  Elmwood  Avenue 
plant,  and  a  power-house. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  is  building  a  power 
iMant  to  cost  $30,000  at  Curtiss  and  Clarke  streets,  Buffalo. 

The  Wire  Wheel  Co.  of  America,  Buffalo,  H.  F.  Krause, 
manager,  has  plans  in  preparation  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  plant  at  Elmwood  Avenue  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad   to   manufacture   wire   wheels 


New  England 

Boston,  Oct.  15 
The  Liberty  Ordnance  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $4,000,000  to 
manufacture  ordnance  and  munitions.  The  incorporators  are 
Kenneth  W.  McNeil.  Archibald  McNeil,  Jr..  and  Arthur  L. 
Ruland. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  selected 
Providence,  R.  I.,  as  a  site  for  a  boiler  factory  which  will 
cost  $500,000  and  employ  about  800  men.  The  steel  for  the 
building  is  being  assembled  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
pany to  rush  the  structure  as  much  as  ixtssible.  The  last 
big  building  of  this  kind  constructed  by  the  company  was 
completed  in  39  days  and  like  expedition  is  expected  in  the 
completion  of  the  Providence  plant.  The  boiler  house  will 
be  auxiliary  to  the  big  shipbuilding  plant  to  be  built  on 
the  Squantum  Aviation  Field,  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  46  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyers  will  be  constructed,  and  also  to  a 
$2,500,000  turbine  plant  at  Buffalo  which  will  employ  about 
."5500  men.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  the  Quincy  plant  com- 
pleted by  Jan.  15.  The  entire  contract  for  the  destroyers, 
the  main  plant,  turbine  and  boiler  plants  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of   $69,000,000. 

The  Stillman  White  Foundry  Co.,  I'rovidence,  R.  1.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition,  26  x  40  ft.,  two  stories. 

The  World  Electric  Machiner>  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  in- 
cori>orated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  Max 
Kreednian  is  president  and  Charles  M.  Waugh,  Cambridge, 
treasurer. 

The  Burgess  Co.,  Marblehead,  Ma.ss..  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  a  machine  shop,  48  x  55  ft.,  two  stories,  and  for  a 
boiler  house. 

The  Arkin  Fastener  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incorporated 
with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Louis  Arkin  is 
president  and  Lelia  B.  Clapp,  Wiiithrop,  treasurer. 

The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeiwrt,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  motor  generator  building,  20  x  36  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Thomaston  Business  Men's  Association,  Thomaston, 
Conn.,  is  to  erect  a  factory  to  house  a  machine  building  com- 
pany, controlled  by  Carl  Holden  and  John  Johnson  of  Water- 
bury.  The  name  of  the  company  is  to  be  selected  later,  and 
plans  for  the  building  are  being   made, 

Tho  Forem  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  incorporated, 
with  <apital  stock  of  $15,000.  to  manufacture  machinery  and 
tools.  The  incorporators  are  Maurice  W.  Clarke,  Joseph  A. 
Barrett  and  Harry  M.  Friedinan, 

Thi^     .Vcw     England     Stiuctural    Co,,     Everett.     Mass  .     has 
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awarded  Contracts  for  a  tool  shed,  40  x  60  ft.,  one  .story,  and 
an  office  building,  12  x  70  ft.,  two  stories. 

The  National  Sales  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stocli  of  $1,500,000.  The 
directors  are  Jose  B.  de  Mass,  president ;  Mary  K.  Hurley, 
293  Concord  Avenue,  Belmont,  treasxirer ;  and  William  J. 
Denholm. 

The  G.  S.  MaelMne  Tool  Co..  Pittsburg,  Mass.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  William  H.  Savage 
is  president  and  Robert  D.  Gould,  treasurer. 

Hunter  &  Havens,  South  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  manufactur- 
ers of  wrought  iron  and  steel  products,  have  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  about  27  x  32  ft. 

The  HepiJenstall  Forge  Co.,  Howard  Avenue,  Bridgeport, 
manufacturer  of  drop  forgings.  has  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  one-story  addition,  about  60  x  360  ft. 

Baer  Brothers,  Canal  Street,  Stamford,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turers of  castings,  etc.,  will  build  a  new  one  and  two  story 
foundry,  about  240  x  300  ft.,  on  Fairfield  Avenue. 

The  Waterbury  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turer of  brass  goods,  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
six-story  addition  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  H.  &  H.  Foundry  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  manufacturer 
of  iron  castings,  is  building  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  American  Machine  Co.,  Pleasant  View  Street,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  is  building  a  one-story  foundry  extension,  about 
35  x  70  ft. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia.  Oct.  15. 

Slow  pay  by  manufacturers  is  causing  complaint  among 
the  dealers.  Tools  which  are  sold  on  30  days'  time  are  fre- 
quently not  paid  for  in  several  months,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  dealers,  much  against  their  will,  have  been  forced 
to  accept  notes  on  past-due  obligations.  The  most  solvent 
companies  are  declared  to  be  the  worst  offenders. 

Dealers  also  complain  of  discrimination  against  them  in 
the  Government  purchasing  departments  in  Washington  as 
the  result  of  an  order  issued  some  weeks  ago  which  is  said 
to  have  been  particularly  aimed  at  irresponsible  brokers  who 
were  seeking  Government  business  to  make  commissions 
from  manufacturers.  The  order  referred  to  directed  that 
buying  be  done  only  from  producers  and  established  ma- 
chine-tool dealers  resent  the  fact  that  some  Government 
purchasing  agents  have  construed  this  to  apply  to  them  also. 
In  many  instances  factories  have  been  obliged  to  conduct 
selling  negotiations  at  Washington  and  later  adjust  profits 
with  their  Philadelphia  agents,  in  whose  territory  Wash- 
ington is  located.  Letters  of  protest  have  been  sent  to  the 
Federal  authorities  and  it  is  said  have  brought  some  promise 
of  rectifying  the  alleged  discrimimition  against  the  recognized 
dealers. 

The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
continues  an  active  buyer  for  its  Hog  Island  shipyard.  It 
Is  reported  that  plans  for  fabricating  steel  sections  for  the 
ships  to  be  built  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  have 
not  been  carried  out  as  successfully  as  was  expected,  and  as 
a  consequence  a  very  much  larger  i.)ercentage  of  the  fabri- 
cating will  be  done  on  the  ground  than  was  at  first  Intended. 
If  this  proves  true  the  corporation  must  buy  considerable 
equipment  for  punching,  shearing,  bending  and  drilling  opera- 
tions on  plates  and  shapes.  A  larg«'  order  has  been  placed 
for  locomotive  cranes. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J., 
and  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  whirh  will  expand  their  plants  to  build  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  ar«-  expected  to  come  Into  the  market  shortly 
for  a  good  deal  of  tnlscellaneous  ffiuirmient.  As  an  Indication 
of  the  scope  of  the  new  work,  it  is  stated  that  although  the 
Cramp  shipyard  Is  now  employing  more  than  6000  men.  It 
will  take  on  many  nddltlonal  to  complete  In  record-breaking 
flme  the  flestroyers  it  has  contracted  to  build. 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  f'orporatlon,  Hrlstol,  I'a.,  and 
the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  I'a.,  have  closed  for 
a  large  number  of  new  machines.  Including  about  30  for 
plate-working  op<'ratlons.  The  Pennsylvania  Hhlpbulldlng 
Co.,    Philadelphia.    Is   expected    to   buy    more   etnilpmcnt    soon. 

To  supply  small  parts  of  various  kinds  for  the  new  mer- 
chant fleet  now  building,  the  Kemper  Construction  Co.,  90.^ 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  which  has  been  chiefly  engaged 
In  structural  bridge  construction,  will  equip  a  plant  In  this 
city.  A  factory  building  with  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  lloor  space 
has  been  leased  and  work  will  be  bfgnn  In  60  days  on  an 
Initial  Oovernment  contract  aKKregallng  $500,000.  The  com- 
pany is  negotiating  for  a  much  larger  order.  Its  machine-tool 
requirements  Include  14  engine  lathes,  eight  drill  presses, 
one  heavy-duty  drill  jjnss.  four  sensitive  drills,  four  external 
grinders,    and    later    additional    engine    lathes    will    be    pur- 


chased.     Orders  for  most  of   this  equipment  were  glYen   this 
week. 

The  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N,  J.,  i«  ex- 
pecting a  Government  order  for  turbines  for  destroyers, 
upon  receipt  of  which  It  Is  expectwl  to  buy  a  number  of 
new  tools. 

The  Camden  Forge  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Is  building  a  new 
forge  shop,  100  x  500  ft.,  one  story,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted Jan  1,  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  plant  for  nrwirlne 
shafting  and  locomotive  work.  The  company  hsts  also  l.>een 
making  gun  forgings  for  the  Japanese  Government,  and  It  Is 
reported  may  undertake  similar  work  for  France,  In  which 
event  the  rough  machining  will  also  be  done,  and  for  which 
gun  boring  and  turning  lathes  and  similar  heavy  tools  will 
be  required.  Six  electric  traveling  cranes  have  been  l>ought 
recently  for  the  new  shop,  one  50-ton,  one  15-ton,  and  two 
10-ton  bridge  cranes  and  two  35-ton  one-legged  gantry  type. 

It  Is  reported  here  that  the  Simplex  Automobile  Co.  has 
received  a  Government  contract  for  airplane  engines  and  will 
this  week  issue  a  new  list  of  machine  tools  to  be  iKtught, 
this  list  superseding  one  i.ssued  several  weeks  ago  totaling 
about  100  tools. 

The  Bartlett  &  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  issued 
a  large  list  of  tools  to  be  used  on  gun-finlshlng  work.  The 
Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  which  has 
bought  heavily  in  the  past  few  weeks,  will  occupy  a  new 
building  Dec.   15  with  its  gun-machlnlng  department. 

The  North  American  Motors  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has  re- 
ceived bids  on  machine  tools  needed  for  a  6-ln.  shell  con- 
tract. Among  the  tools  to  be  bought  are  15  engine  lathes,  10 
turret  lathes,  10  cuttlng-off  machines  and  four  grindera 

The  Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  increase  its 
capacity  25  per  cent  and  is  reported  to  be  ready  to  buy  a 
large  number  of  tools. 

The  United  States  Navy  Is  obtaining  bids  on  tools  for 
the  machine  shops  on  several  battleships  now  building  at 
various  yards.  The  Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  will 
need  considerable  equipment  for  Its  new  fuse  plant. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.'s  purchasing  department  is 
still  buying  machines  for  shipment  to  France,  there  to  be 
used  in  the  United  States  Government  locomotive  shop.  Sev- 
eral bolt-cutting  machines  were  purchased  last  week. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co.-,  Philadelphia,  has  discon- 
tinued the  manufacture  of  fuses  at  its  Ridgefleld.  N.  J., 
factory,  and  has  Issued  a  printed  list  of  several  hundred 
second-hand  tools  which  It  is  offering  for  sale. 

The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation,  Tacony,  Pa.,  has 
placed  an  order  for  13  cranes,  aggregating  about  $125,000, 
with  the  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  with 
the  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  an  order  for 
one  60-ton  ladle  crane  for  its  new  gun-forging  plant.  The 
Badenhouser  Co.,  Cornwells,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  water  tube 
boilers,  has  closed  with  Alfred  Box  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  for 
four  5-ton  cranes,  each  47  ft.  6  in.  span.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Is  Inquiring 
for  jib  cranes  for  an  ash  pit  at  Mt.  Carbon,  Pa. 

The  Tioga  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Fifty-second  Street  and 
Gray's  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel 
forgings,  has  acquired  a  tract  of  land  on  Fifty-first  Street, 
adjoining  Its  present  works,  for  the  construction  of  additions. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Denkla  Building,  Philadelphia,  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  are  tak- 
ing bids  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  their,  plant  at 
Fifth  Street  and  Glenwood  Avenue. 

S.  H.  Davies,  Philadelphia,  has  had  plans  prepared  for 
the  erection  of  a  one-story,  brick  automobile  repair  shop,  40 
X  70  ft.,  at  Tenth  and  Tioga  streets,  to  cost  about  $6,000. 

The  Main  Belting  Co.,  1241  Carpenter  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  belting,  is  having  plans  prepared  for 
the  erection  of  a  three-story  brick  and  steel  addition. 

The  Turbo  Motors  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been  Incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  motors.  W. 
Holt  Ar)gar,  36  East  State  Street,  Trenton ;  William  McEl- 
roth,  East  Radford,  Va.  ;  and  L.  S.  Randolph,  Blacksburg, 
Va.,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  filed 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition  on  Broad- 
way, near  Morgan  Street. 

Joseph  Gasktll.  receiver  for  the  Camden  Iron  Works, 
Clamden,  has  announced  that  he  will  continue  the  operation 
of  the  plant,  following  a  failure  to  receive  bids  for  the 
property  late  in  September.  It  specializes  in  the  production  of 
cast  Iron  pipe,  hydraulic  presses,  etc.,  and  will  operate  at  full 
capacity.  The  company  has  assets  estimated  at  over  $1,356,- 
000. 

The  Jacob  Wilson  Estate,  Easton,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
Iron  and  steel  castings,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
iHW  one-story  foundry,  about  60  x  100  ft.,  at  Holly  and 
Lehigh  avenues,  to  cost  $35,000. 
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The  Supreme  Jack  &  Hoist  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has 
tteen  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to 
manufacture  hoists,  tools  and  machinery.  Henry  J.  Sehmlck, 
William  J.  Rouse  and  Alvin  P.  Huber,  William.sport,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Titan  Metal  Co.,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  is  building  a  one- 
-tory  addition  to  its  plant,  60  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  about  *35,000. 

The  Bearings  Company  of  America,  Harrisburg  and  Col- 
lege avenues,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  completed  plans  for  the 
■erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  36  x  120  ft.,  and  will  soon 
<:all  for  bids. 

The  Lanzius  Aircraft  Co.,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  a 
Delaware  corporation  capitalized  at  $5,000,000,  has  secured 
land  at  Middletown.  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  plans  the 
•erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  ain^lanes,  to  be 
known  as  the  Lanzius  Improved  Variable-Speed  Airplane. 
The  proposed  works  are  estimated  to  cost  $250,000  and  will 
have  an  initial  capacity  of  50  machines  per  month.  The 
company  is  also  contemplating  the  erection  of  other  plants  In 
different  sections  of  the  country.  E.  W.  Bloomingdale  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Gloucester 
City,  N.  J.,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,- 
500,000.  It  Is  operating  a  local  shipbuilding  works  and  plans 
for  an  Increase  in  capacity. 

The  Husted  Hall  Mould  Works,  Bridgeton.  X  J.,  operating 
X.  plant  at  38  Atlantic  Street  for  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chine molds,  has  been  incorporated  in  Delaware,  with  capital 
of  $100,000,  to  manufacture  dies,  tools,  machine  molds  and 
kindred  products.  Monroe  G.  Husted,  John  T.  and  Maurice 
R.  Hall,  Bridgeton,  are  the  incoriwrators. 

The  American  Brass  I'roducts  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has 
acquired  the  plant  of  the  International  Forge  Co.,  which  It 
will  continue  to  operate.     Holland  M.  Merrick  is  president. 

The  Johnstown  Traction  Co.,  Johnstown.  Pa.,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  car  repair  plant,  54 
X  180  ft.,  to  cost  about  $10,000,  George  N.  Smith  is  chief 
engineer. 

The  Wridgway  Co.,   Scranton,    Pa.,   manufacturer  of  pls- 
'ons   for  airplane   motors.    Is   planning   for   the   establishment 
t"  a  new  factory  at  Hazleton. 


Baltimore 

Baltimoke,  Oct.   15. 

The  American  Proi>eIler  &  Mfg.  Co.,  233-249  East  Ham- 
burg Street,  Baltimore,  which  will  build  an  addition  to  its 
plant,  will  increii.sp  its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $500,000. 

The  Pu.sey  &  Jone.«  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  contemplat- 
ing the  construction  of  a  new  foundry  to  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  Payne  Valve  Corporation,  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  taken 
ver  a  building  60  x  100  ft.  and  will  install  machinery  to 
manufacture  automobile  tire  valves.  S.  G.  Greene  is  the 
manager. 

The   Kendrick    .\eroi)lane   Co.,    Alexandria,    Va..    has    been 
organized   with    Blaine   Elkins,   Washington,  D.   C,    president. 
The  Newport  News  Shiitbuilding  &  DrydOCk  Co.,  NeXvport 
News,   Va.,   is  contemjilatiiig  additional   improvements. 

The   Maryland    Utilities   Co.,    Crisfleld.    Md..    has    been    In- 
orporated    with    $100,000    to    generate    electric    power.      The 
incorporators  are  All>ert  Emanuel,   Louis  A.   Petitt,  Jr.,  and 
I..  Paul  Ewell. 

The  Southern  Ainraft  Co..  Washington,  IJ.  C,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $500,000  to  manu- 
facture airplanes.  « '.  X.  Riker,  F.  S.  Swindell  and  W.  J. 
Dow,   Washington,   are   the   incorporators. 

The   Electric   Hose   Ac   Rubber   Co.,   Twenty-first   and   Dure 
-treets,    Wilmington,    Del.,    will    make    improvements    and    al- 
'iratlons   in   its   plant   to   cost   about    $20,000.      ('.    D.    Garret- 
~on   Is  general  manager. 

The  E.  J.  Codd  CO..  600  South  Caroline  Street,  Baltimore, 
■vill   build  a  new  one-story  machine  shoj),   about   60  x   74   ft., 
t   Aliceanna  and  Spring  streets. 


Chicago 

CiiiCAUu,  Oct.  15. 
An  increased  nunil<er  of  iiiquiiies  are  coming  from  the 
East,  many  from  dealers,  and  some  business  has  resulted. 
This  Is  taken  to  indicate  the  shortage  of  tools  on  the  sea- 
hoard,  and  by  .some  Is  i>elieved  to  presage  a  heavier  demand 
111  this  section.  Sellers  have  no  reason  to  complain,  although 
in  the  past  week  buying  by  private  companies  has  been 
<omewhat  lighter.  I'riority  regulations  continue  to  take 
machines  here  and  there  which  originally  were  intended  for 
•lellvery  to  non-war  industries. 


Planing  machines  are  In  such  great  demand  that  manu- 
facturers have  been  looking  around  In  the  endeavor  to  locate 
shops  which  might  undertake  to  build  them  on  contract. 
Most  of  the  machines  wanted  are  large.  One  reason  for  the 
demand  is  that  new  field  pieces  for  the  army,  made  up  to 
6  in.  in  bore,  are  not  round.  Certain  features  of  the  recoil 
mechanism  require  that  the  gun  be  irregular  in  shape,  with 
the  result  that  the  outside  cannot  be  turned,  but  must  be 
planed. 

The  building  of  large  gun  mounts,  such  as  are  used  on 
submarine  chasers,  requires  the  use  of  large  boring  mills, 
and  of  these  there  is  a  scarcity  also.  A  mount  for  a  4 -in. 
gun  requires  a   72-ln.   mill. 

Large  lathes  with  long  beds  for  turning  large  old-style 
ordnance  are  much  sought.  Heavy-duty  milling  machines 
are  active,  the  others  slow.  Priority  regulations  are  work- 
ing smoothly,  and  dealers  assert  with  considerable  sati.sfac- 
tion  that  a  way  has  been  found  for  them  to  deal  directly 
with  the  arsenals,  instead  of  having  transactions  go  through 
Washington.  Instances  are  cited  where  one  arsenal  has 
placed  orders  by  telegrai)h,  the  formalities  coming  later 

Trouble  has  been  experienced  in  getting  licenses  to  export 
to  Russia,  distrust  being  apparent  as  to  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  certain  tools  wanted  in  that  country.  One  result  has 
been  to  cause  the  machines  to  be  disposed  of  at  home. 
Eighteen  milling  machines  came  on  the  market  In  that  way. 

The  Simmons  Machine  Co.,  New  York  and  Albany,  N.  Y, 
has  Inquired  in  this  market  for  100  18-ln.  x  8  ft.  engine  lathes. 
Lately  there  has  been  a  superfluity  of  lathes  with  swing  up 
to  20   in. 

The  equipment  in  the  plant  of  the  Drexel  Motor  Car  Cor- 
poration, Chicago,  Including  a  large  number  of  tools  which 
have  been  in  use  less  than  a  year,  will  be  sold  Oct.  24. 
The  equipment  of  the  Make  A  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, was  sold  at  auction -Oct.  12,  the  prices  paid  for  some 
tools  exceeding  those  paid  when  the  machines  were  new. 
The  business  of  the  latter  company  consisted  of  conveiting 
Ford  cars. 

S.  N.  Crowen,  architect,  30  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chi- 
<!ago.  Is  taking  bids  on  a  one-story  brick  and  stone  factory, 
163  X  234  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Southport  and  Diversey 
avenues  for  the  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  which  will  contain  a  ma- 
chine shop  and   enameling  and  case-hardening  departments. 

Contracts  have  been  let  by  S.  N,  Crowen,  architect,  for 
a  one  and  two-story  mill  construction  factory,  60  x  213  ft. 
at  5730-5736  West  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  for  O.  C.  Huff- 
man, president  United  States  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati.  This 
will  be  the  first  unit  of  a  large  factory. 

Bids  have  been  taken  by  Leitelt  Brothers,  Inc.,  7731 
.South  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  for  a  one-story  factory 
addition.    46   x    77   ft.,   to  cost   $6,000. 

The  Acme  Steel  Goods  Co.,  2716  Farrell  Street,  Chicago, 
will  build  a  four-story  factory,  100  x  105  ft.,  to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Goodman  Mfg.  Co.,  4832  South  Halsted  Street,  Chi- 
cago, will  build  a  one-story  addition.  36  x  124.  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000. 

The  La.sker  Iron  Works,  1N49  West  Thirty-third  Street, 
Chicago,  has  secured  a  permit  for  a  shop  addition,  30  x  40  ft., 
which  will  cost  $5,000. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  has  purchased  approxi- 
mately 12  acres  in  the  Notre  Dame  addition  to  South  Chi. 
cago  to  provide  for  future  needs. 

The  first  unit  of  the  Great  Western  Smelting  «t  Refining 
Co.,  which  recently  purchased  25  acres  at  Whiting,  will  con- 
sist of  a  foundry.  100  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  about  $60,000.  The 
ultimate  expenditure  will  be  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  American  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Carl  D. 
Swanson,  Joseph   Iticher  and   Ernest  E.  Eklund. 

The  Bradford  Sales  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  has  been  incon>orated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  J.  S.,  C.  F.  and  H.  S. 
Bradford  to  manufacture  automobile  parts. 

The  Weaver  Mfg.  Co.,  2171  South  Ninth  Street.  Spring- 
Held,  III.,  will  erect  a  one-story  addition  to  its  factory  which 
will  contain  2000  sq.  ft.  and  co.st  about  $12,000.  New  ma- 
chinery will  be  purchased.  The  company  manufacturee 
automobile  repair  machinery. 

The  Illinois  Centi'al  Railroad  will  build  a  roundhouse  to 
coat  $60,000  at  Matoon.  111.,  and  a  similar  building  at 
Kankakee. 

G.  W.  Cushman,  Champaign,  111.,  has  received  bids  for  an 
addition  to  his  machine  shop,  60  x  150  ft. 

The  forging  and  boring  departments  of  the  Hart-Parr 
Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  were  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  10.  The 
company  has  both  British  and  United  States  war  orders, 
largely  ship  work. 

The  Blackhawk   Airplane  Co..  Davenport.  Iowa,  has  been 
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incorporateti    in    Delawait-    with   lapilal    ol    $100,000    by    \>.    H. 
and  J.  R  L.aiie  and  e.  V.  Dart. 

The  S.  &  'S.  Steam  Superheater  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $100,000  to  manu- 
facture superheaters  and  boilers,  John  ('.  Smith  and  T'hilip 
Sulton.  Chicago,  are  the  incorporators. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Oct,    15. 

Orders  for  machine  tools  continue  to  be  placed  in  the 
local  nuarket  at  a  rate  which  shows  no  slackening  in  de- 
mand. Requirements  of  milling  machines  are  so  broad  thai 
makers  are  working  night  and  day  and  still  are  unable  to' 
catch  up  on  deliveries.  While  the  supply  of  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  is  inadequate,  not  much  complaint  is 
heard.  Many  men  employed  in  shops  devoting  only  part 
capacity  to  Government  work  are  seeking  positions  in  in- 
dustries which  are  entirely  occupied  with  such  contracts,  due 
to  the  desire  for  security  under  the  conscription  act  and 
also  to  obtain  increased  wages. 

Dealers  in  light  tools  report  a  steady  demand  from 
garages  and  small  machine  shops  which  are  being  erected 
or  established  in  large  numbers. 

The  G.  W.  Jones  Lumber  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  plans 
for  a  new  planing  mill,  with  a  150-hp.  Corliss  steam  gene- 
rating plant,  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  its  sawmill 
at   Wabeno,    Wis.,   at  an   estimated   cost   of   $40,000. 

The  Menasha  Paper  Co.,  Menasha,  Wis.,  will  build  a 
two-story  paper  mill,  42  x  200  ft.,  at  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  at 
a  cost  of  $75,000. 

The  Record  Needle  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000  by  interest.s 
affiliated  with  the  Badger  Talking  Machine  Co.,  135  Second 
Street,  to  manufacture  needle-s  and  other  talking-machine 
acces.sories.  Details  will  be  announced  later.  George  F 
Ruez  is  president. 

The  Jenkins  Machine  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  manufacturer 
of  saw  and  planing  mill  and  general  wood-working  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  has  purchased  the  plant  and  business 
of  the  Pribnpw  Swage  &  Tool  Works,  Mellen,  Wis.,  and  will 
consolidate  the  plant  in  Sheboygan.  The  Pribnow  company's 
line  of  sawmill  specialties  will  be  continued  on  a  much  en- 
larged scale. 

The  Rhinelander  Refrigerator  Co.,  Rhinelander,  Wis., 
manufacturer  of  ice-boxes  and  refrigerating  plants,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  .stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  to  accom- 
modate the  growth  of  its  business. 

The  Jorgenson  Mfg.  Co.,  Waupaca,  Wis.,  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $70,000,  has  taken  a  lease,  with  the 
option  of  purchase,  of  the  factory  and  water  power  of  the 
Waupaca  Felting  Mills,  and  is  buying  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  gas  engine  primers,  carbureters 
and  other  automobile  accessories.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, J.  P.  Jorgenson  ;  vice-president,  Julius  Jorgenson  ; 
secretary-treasurer,  C.   .A.  Jorgenson. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co..  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  which  recently 
purchased  the  Chester,  Pa.,  steel  furniture  plant  of  the 
Keystone  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Philadelphia,  announces  that 
reports  that  it  will  consolidate  the  plant  with  the  main 
work8  at  Two  Rivers  ar*-  incorrect.  It  has  a  long-term  lease 
of  the  Chester  plant. 

The  Klectrical  Construction  Co..  Racine,  Wis.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $18,000  by  Charles  F. 
Brietzke,  William  B.   Pierce,  and  others. 

The  Crank  Shaft  Valve  Movement  Corporation,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  lncon>orated  with  $300,000  capital,  has  perfected 
its  organization  and  elet-ted  the  following  olllcers :  Presi- 
dent, Jules  Gerard;  vice-president.  Hylv<!Sf<'r  Duqunlne;  sec- 
retary, William  f'ook  ;  trejisurer.  A.  I.,,  Cannard  ;  general 
manaKCr.  W.  V.  I./epplK.  Kscanaba,  Mich.  I'lans  for  estab- 
lishing a  small  plant  and  an  experimental  shop  are  now 
being  completed.  A  KearleMi*  internal  rombustion  t-nginc 
will  t)e  manufactured. 

The  AJax  Frog  A  Switch  Co.,  Blue  Island,  111.,  expects 
to  start  oi>eratlons  In  Its  new  plant  at  Superior,  Wis,,  by 
Nov,  1,  The  main  building  Is  120  x  200  ft.,  divided  Into  a 
forge  shop.  .'iO  X  «0  ft.  ;  boJN-r  room.  35  x  35  ft.  ;  office, 
25   X  40  ft.;   miichine-shop.  2.'.  It  will   iiiiiinir.icture 

Intricate   railroad   Mt)eclaltl<-H. 

The  Laurs«n  Automtitl<-  Pump  Co.,  Menomonle,  Wis.,  at 
a  special  meeting  of  Mtwkholders,  authorized  the  directors 
to  proceed  with  the  pro<luctlf»n  of  nn  linprove<l  type  of 
pump,  recently  perfected. 

The  WlHconsIn  Duplex  Auto  Co,  Clliitoiivlllc.  Wis., 
Incorporatfltl  neveral  months  ago  wjth  u  <'upltiil  slock  of 
$500,000,  expectM  soon  to  make  a  definite  decision  concerning 
the  establishment  of  If*-   proposed   new  plant      The  company 


has  been  doing  experimental  work  in  connection  wttti  th<- 
Andrews  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  834  Muskego  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
for  several  months  and  may  take  over  that  plant.  It  will 
manufacture  passenger  and  commercial  cars  with  a  duplex 
transmis.^ion  system.  William  A.  Besserdlch  is  president 
and  general  manager. 

The  Terra  Aluminum  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  will  build  a 
new  one-story  addition  to  its  plant  at  Mishawaka,  Ind  , 
.ibout  70  X  90  ft.  The  company  is  planning  for  the  removal 
of  its  plant  to  the  new  location. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Oct.  lo 

The  machine  tool  market  in  this  .section  continues  to 
improve  and  more  sales  were  made  the  past  week  than  for 
several  months.  The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  placed 
an  order  for  40  Wickes  lathes  and  considerable  other  ma- 
chinery, believed  to  be  for  a  large  war  order  recently  re- 
ceived. Numerous  other  orders  and  inquiries  have  made  the 
market  unusually  strong. 

Deliveries  remain  about  the  .same,  although  lathes  are 
easier  to  obtain.  Milling  machines  and  certain  kinds  of 
drilling  machines  are  very  difficult  to  secure. 

Labor  is  well  employed  at  high  wages  and  no  trouble  Is 
anticipated. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Ross  Automobile  Co.,  Detroit, 
contemplates  removing  to  an  P3astern  city.  H.  D.  Mackaye 
is  general   manager. 

N.  D.  Rutherford.  Findlay,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  the 
Dairy  Maid  milking  machine,  will  locate  his  factory  in 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  Allegheny  Forging  Co.,  a  Pennsylvania  company 
which  recently  bought  the  Emergency  Drop  Forge  plant, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  will  expend  nearly  $50,000  in  overhauling 
and  re-equipping  the  building.  Work  is  now  being  pushed. 
John  Bell,  formerly  with  the  Seager  Co..  is  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the  plant. 

The  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  started  tlie 
erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant  on  Twenty-third  Street. 

The  Barnes  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  announces  that 
the  first  unit  of  its  new  plant  will  shortly  be  constructed. 
It  recently  purchased  31  acres,  of  which  the  first  unit  will 
occupy  about  one-third  of  the  property  and  will  represent 
an  investment  of  $350,000.  Gray  iron  castings  for  cylinders, 
pistons  and  airplane  motor  cylinders  will  be  manufactured. 
Claire  L.  Barnes  is  president :  George  W.  Smith,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Charles  E.   Pelton,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Haskall  Mfg.  Co..  Ludington,  Mich.,  has  decided  to 
make  an  additional  investment  of  $1,000,000  in  new  build- 
ings and  machinery  for  construction  of  veneer  parts  for 
airplanes.  Government  contracts  have  been  secured  and 
the  company  plans  to  employ  3000  men  as  soon  as  facilities 
are  available. 

The  Karo  Karburetor  Co.,  Alma,  Mich.,  will  triple  the 
size  of  its  plant  to  take  care  of  a  contract  received  by  the 
Western  Carburetor  Co.  for  its  entire  output  up  to  200  car- 
buretors per  day. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  location  in  St.  Clair, 
Mich.,  of  the  Harrow  Tractor  Co.  A  building  60  x  100  ft. 
will    be    erected.      At   present   only    assembling   will   be   done. 

Permits  have  been  granted  to  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Go.. 
Flint.  Mich.,  for  a  factory  to  cost  $100,000  and  additions  to 
cost  $30,000. 

The  McCord  Mfg.  Co.,  Bast  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  railroad  specialties,  is  building  a  new  one- 
Htory  machine  .shop,  about  40  x  SO  ft. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Oct.  15. 
Tile  demand  for  machinery  continues  heavy,  largely  for 
munition,  airplane  and  motor  truck  work.  The  inquiry  noted 
In  this  section  last  week  for  145  machines  is  from  the  Re- 
cording &  Computing  Co.,  Dayton,  which  is  now  placing 
orders,  having  purchased  37  screw  machines  and  other 
equipment.  A  leading  Detroit  automobile  manufacturer 
placed  an  order  in  Cleveland  the  past  week  for  50  screw 
rniichlnes.  The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  which  is  enlarging 
its  plant,  placed  orders  for  15  turret  lathes.  A  British 
order  for  25  screw  machines  was  given  to  a  Cleveland  maker. 
Orders  for  additional  t!(iuipment  weie  placed  in  this  market 
by  the  Dayton  Wright  Airplane  Co.,  Dayton.  No  large  new 
Inquiries  came  out  the  past  week,  but  machinery  houses 
report  a  good  demand  for  small  lots  of  tools.  Efforts  are 
being  made  In  Washington  to  make  up  a  schedule  of  all  the 
ma(!hinery  requirements  of  the  War  and  Navy  departments 
for  the  next  12  months,  to  systematize  the  purchase  of  equip- 
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tuent  and  to  assure  the  placing  of  priorit>  orders  tor  whit-li 
the   earliest  delivery   is  required. 

G.  P.  Mitchell  &  Son,  Cleveland,  makers  of  sheet  metal 
products,  have  acquired  a  six-acre  site  on  the  Nickel  Plate 
Railroad  and  London  Road,  on  which  they  contemplate  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant,  having  outgrown  their  present  quar- 
ters on  Cedar  Avenue.  Six  50-ft.  one-story  units  each  300 
rt    in  length,  with  saw  tooth  roof  will  be  built. 

The  Ohio  Blower  Co..  Cleveland,  has  commencetl  the  erec- 
tion of  its  new  branch  plant  at  Orvllle,  Ohio,  which  includes 
I  foundry,  100  x  100  ft.,  and  a  machine  shop,  60  x  200  ft., 
o  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  its  steel  specialties. 

The  Economy  Machine  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  Cleveland 
company  that  is  building  a  plant  on  East  Fifty-fifth  Street 
near  the  Taylor-Boggis  Foundry  Co.  to  do  jobbing  machine 
work.     David  Kraus  is  manager. 

The  Lake  Erie  Dry  Dock  &  Engineering  Co.,  Sandusky. 
<  )hio,  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,600,000  to 
take  over  the  plant  of  the  Lake  Erie  Dry  Dock  &  Mill  Co. 
and  probably  other  plants  of  that  city.  Charles  Bright  and 
others  are  interested  in  the  new  company,  which,  it  is  stated, 
will  engage  in  shipbuilding  work. 

The  Universal  Machine  Co.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  is  erect- 
ing two  buildings,  each  n'>  x  85  ft,  which  when  completed 
will  add  40  per  cent  to  the  present  floor  space. 

The  Niles  Forge  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $80,000.  It  is  stated  that 
manufacturing  facilities  will  be  increased. 

The  Aristos  Co..  Warren,  Ohio,  has  been  incoriwrated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Fred  T.  Petrel,  Paul  A. 
Homer,  and  others,  to  manufacture  vapor  plugs  for  auto- 
mobiles. 

Specifications  will  be  issued  shortly  tor  machine  shop, 
foundry,  forging,  sheet  metal,  wood-working  and  electrical 
equipment  for  the  manual  training  department  of  the  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  schools,  amounting  to  $100,000.  R.  L.  Short, 
director  of  high  schools,  Lakewood,  can  be  addressed.  De- 
livery  is  wanted  by  August,  1918. 

The  Fairmont  Tool  &  Forge  Co.,  Cleveland,  recently  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  will  establish 
a  plant  at  105th  Street  and  Quincy  Avenue  to  manufacture 
airplane  parts  and  tools.  J.  Wentworth  Smith  is  president ; 
Charles  W.  Yarham.  general  manager,  and  B.  G.  Gilmore, 
sales  manager. 

The  American  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Urbana,  Ohio,  is  about  to 
move  into  its  new  plant,  60  x  120  ft.,  with  office  building 
adjoining.  P.  J.  Schneider  is  manager  and  H.  P.  Creighton 
superintendent  and   treasurer. 

The  Williams  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  re- 
cently reorganized,  has  increased  its  capital  to  $2,500,000. 

The  Semi-Steel  Foundry  Co..  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  new  brick  and  stepi  foundry 
ind   machine  shop  to  cost  about  <100,000 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.    15. 

Machine  tool  dealers  are  receiving  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  small  manufacturing  companies,  which  is  considered 
an  encouraging  sign  for  future  domestic  business.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  a  very  scant  inquiry  for  machine  tools 
from  this  source.  Machine  tool  builders  are  figuring  on  a 
Large  number  of  machines  needed  by  munition  makers,  .ship- 
builders, and  the  Government.  The  general  rule  now  is  to 
issue  a  list  of  specifications  for  machines  that  the  manu- 
facturer can  furnish  and  not  send  a  complete  list  covf-ring 
everything  required. 

There  is  no  let-up  in  inquiries  for  export  and  purchases 
are  quietly  made  that  rarely  come  to  light.  Orders  have 
lately  been  received  for  machine  tools  for  Jai)aii,  whiU- 
Spanish  and  Italian  purcha.ses  depend  upon  the  ability  of 
manufacturers  to  make  deliverie.s.  On  account  of  the  pres- 
ent conditions  in  the  machine  tool  trade,  it  Is  expected  that 
the  coming  convention  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  HuiUI- 
ers'  Association,  to  be  held  in  New  York  this  month,  will  b.- 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  machine  tool  l)ulld('rs  from 
the  Central  West. 

The  Peters-Bossert  Co..  Cincinnati,  luts  been  incorporated 
with  $75,000  capital  stock  by  J.  W.  Helntzmann.  .1.  Sag- 
rneister,  William  E.  Hess.  M.  W.  Ostemdorf  and  A.  \Linnion. 
It  oijerates  a  jobbing  machine  shop  at  Front  and  Culvert 
Streets,  the  capacity  of  which  will  be  increased  to  manufac- 
ture special  machine  tool  i)arts. 

The  National  Oxygen  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  removed  its 
plant  from  3240  Spring  Grove  Avenue  to  4600  Si)rlng  Grove 
.\venue,   Winton  I'lace.      A.   J.   Chinn   is  president 

The  Cincinnati  Grinder  Co.,  Cincinnati,  advises  that  it 
expects  to  occupy  Its  new  pl;int  on  Co|«»rain  Avenue  before 
Nov.   15 


The  Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Co.,  Dayton,  Ky.,  ha»  been 
incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  stock  by  H.  A.  Wads- 
worth,  and  others.  It  Is  reported  that  the  company  intends 
enlarging  its  plant  at  an  early  date. 

The  Independent  Pipe  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  equipping 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  to  be  constructed 
of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  Oliver  Superior  Glass  Co.,  Westerville.  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  to  erect  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  lenses  and  other  specialties 
T.  C.  Tussey  is  secretary. 

The  Automatic  Circuit  Breaker  Co.,  153  North  High 
Street,  Columbus.  Ohio,  is  remodeling  a  two-story  building 
at  Sixth  Street  and  Wesley  Avenue  in  which  will  be  installed 
equipment  to  manufacture  an  electrical  specialty. 

The  National  Electric  &  Construction  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  Frank 
Mattox.  and  others. 

The  Automatic  Electric  Devices  Co.  and  the  Simplex  Con- 
troller Co.,  Cincinnati,  have  been  incorporated  with  $10,000 
and  $5,000  capital  stock  by  Clarence  E.  Ogden,  and  others, 
to  manufacture  electric  specialties.  The  companies  will  fit 
up  a  Joint  plant  and  later  will  need  two  14  or  16-in.  lathes, 
a  drill  press  and  other  machines.  The  executive  offices  are 
at   515  Mercantile  Library   Building. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  15. 

The  H.  Clauss  Cutlery  Co.,  Tipton,  Ind.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $100,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery, tools  and  equipment.  The  directors  are  B.  H.  Adier, 
Lee  F.  GriflHth,  Henrie  Clauss,  G.  D.  Krebs  and  H.  R.  Adler 

The  American  Appliance  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $40,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Arc-Flame  Mfg.  Co.,  recently  organized  at  Jefferson - 
ville,  Ind.,  will  manufacture  the  Dorsey  hydro-carbon  fuel- 
burning  apparatus,  a  burner  for  coal  oil. 

The  Standard  ISlectric  Co..  Indianapolis,  recently  organ- 
ized with  $500,000  capital  stock,  will  build  a  plant  at  Nobles- 
ville,  Ind.  The  directors  are  E.  C.  Applegate.  administrative 
head  of  the  Founders  Syndicate,  who  is  president  and  treas- 
urer ;  D.  H.  Duncan,  formerly  connected  with  the  National 
Motor  Co.,  vice-president  and  factory  manager,  and  Henry 
Bartlett.  expert  electrician  with  the  Merchants  Heat  & 
Light  Co. 

The  T.  C.  Ross  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $25,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  car  tend- 
ers and  machinery.  The  directors  are  T.  C.  and  C.  L.  Ross 
and  James  Wilson. 

The  Central  Plating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  in- 
<rea.sed   its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $30,000. 

The  A.  T.  S.  D.  Mfg.  Co.,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery. The  directors  are  Claude  N.  Allen,  J.  C.  Lyons 
and  George  E.  Malone. 

The  Crowley  Building  Block  &  Mold  Co.,  Kokomo.  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $15,000  to  manufacture  building 
blocks.  The  directors  are  James  F.  and  Claude  S.  Crowley 
and   James   H.    Warwick. 

The  Kant  Freeze  Radiator  Cover  Co.,  Anderson.  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock  to  manu- 
facture automobile  radiator  equipment.  The  directors  are 
-Allen  C.  Shimmer,  William  J.  Norton  and  Charles  T.  Norton. 

The  Corbin  Folding  Chair  Attachment  Co.,  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock  to 
manufacture  furniture.  The  directors  are  J.  A.  Hull,  Prank 
.1.  fosgrove  and  F.   A.  Hull. 


The  Central  South 

fX)UI8VlM,E,    Oct.     15. 

.Some  slackening  in  demand  is  reported  by  manufacturers 
and  distributers  of  machinery,  attributed  to  a  disposition  to 
await  developments.  Wood-working  equipment  is  showing 
considerable  activity.  Coal  and  coke  are  difficult  to  obtain 
and  efforts  to  accumulate  reserve  supplies  have  not  been 
ver.\-  successful.  Labor  <'oi)tinues  scarce  .md  in  somf  rases 
<lemands  for  advances  have  been  made. 

The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Co.,  Louisville,  is  building  a  new 
boiler  house  and  will  replace  existing  boilers  with  two  of 
.'.00   hp. 

The  PJmbry  Box  Co.,  Louisville,  which  recently  pur- 
chased a  factory  for  $50,000,  will  be  in  the  market  for 
wootl-working  and  box-making  machines.  The  new  i^ant  will 
be   equipped   for    individual   motor  drive. 

The    Wakefield    Harrow    Co..    Lewishurg.    Tenn..    has    1  een 
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incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  J.  W.  Wake- 
field. C.  C.  Houston,  P.  B.  Houston,  Jr.,  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick 
and   B.    B.    Murray,   to   manufacture  farm   implementH. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  15. 

The  Hope  Cotton  Conipre.ss  Co.,  Hope,  Ark.,  organized 
with  capital  of  $100,000,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
St.  Louis  Compress  Co.,  and  will  add  considerable  equip- 
mexit.     J.  P.  Brundidge  is  president. 

Wapanucka,   Okla.,   will   add   about   $6,000   worth  of  equip- 
ment to  its  electric  station. 

The  Pelican  Well  Tool  &  Supply  Co..  Shreveport,  La.,  will 
install  forge  shop  and  .steam  hammer  equipment. 

The  Duplex  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  cushing,  Okla.,  Herman 
P.  Grim,  and  others  interested,  will  equip  a  plant  requiring 
an  investment  of  about  $500,000. 

The  Burlington  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  .stock  of  $1,000,000  by 
H.  W.  Ferguson  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  ;  W.  D.  King  and 
R.  R.  Sims  of  Frederick,  Okla.,  and  will  establish  a  plant. 

The  Humphreys  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  by  John  B.  Means, 
and  others,  and  will  install  oil  pumping  .stations,  etc. 

The  department  of  public  property,  Thomas  L.  Willis, 
engineer.  New  Orleans,  La.,  will  equip  a  garbage  reduction 
and    grease    recovery    plant   to   cost    $1,250,000    to    $2,000,000. 

The  Fortier  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  U.  D.  Fortier, 
manager,  and  W.  N.  Sill,  president,  is  in  the  market  for 
equipment  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture 
time  switches,   electric   washing  machines  and   other  devices. 

The  International  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  has 
purchased  land  for  additions  and  is  in  the  market  for 
equipment. 

Joplin,  Mo.,  has  voted  $100,000  for  waterworks  plant 
equipment.     J.  J.   McAfee  is  city  engineer. 

The  plants  of  the  William  Carter  Lumber  Co.  and  the 
Baldwin  Mill  Works,  Laurel,  Miss.,  have  been  burned  with  a 
loss  of  about   $125,000.     They  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Railroad,  Vicksburg, 
liiss.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  new  shop  buildings  at 
Monroe,  La.,  to  include  a  one-story  machine  shop,  100  x  120 
ft.,  and  seven-stall  roundhou.se.  An  overhead  electric  crane, 
locomotive  hoist  and  other  equipment  will  be  in.stalled. 

The  Coal  Oil  Manifold  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  kerosene 
engines,  manifolds,  etc.  R.  W.  Morrison,  W.  S.  McCall  and 
Edward  H.  Gorse,  St.  Louis,  are  the  incorporatros. 

The  Coast  Ship  Co.,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  recently  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $100  000,  has  acquired  a  site  on  Back  Bay 
for  its  proposed  shipbuilding  plant,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  vessels  of  2000  tons  capacity  and 
(five  employment  to  about  500.     D.  J.  Gay  is  president. 


Texas 


Austin,  Oct.   13 

Oeulefh  report  an  improvement  in  the  demand  for  ma- 
chinery and  machine  tools.  An  unusual  number  of  manu- 
facturing plantH  being  built  and  are  In  prospect  which 
will  require  the  Installation  of  heavy  machinery.  Mexico  is 
expe<:te<l    to   \Ht   an    active   purchaser   this   fall. 

The  DavlH  Mfg.  Go..  Demlng,  N.  M.,  has  b^en  incorpo- 
ratMl  and  will  build  a  plant  to  manufacture  a  machine  for 
cutting  wild  vegetation. 

The  Humble  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  hiin  purchased  the  refinery 
of  the  Dixie  Oil  Co.,  flan  Antonio,  for  $550,000  and  will 
Install  additional  machinery  and  enlarge  the  plant. 

flnowMakf-  A  Taylor.  HiiowHake.  Ariz.,  are  having  plans 
preparwl   for  a  hydroelectric  plant  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

Hmlth  A  TowfifH,  archltectH,  Amarlllo,  arc  preparing  rliitis 
and  Hpe<lflcatlonH  for  the  proponed  manufacturing  plant  to 
b<)  built  at  Texlco  at  a  coHt  of  about  $10,000,000.  It  Is 
Ktatc<l  that  conHtnictlon  will  be  nturted  hm  soon  as  the  r)lHnH 
are  flnl»<he<l. 

The  MouHton  tk.  Hrazon  Valley  Railroad  will  luMtall  new 
machinery,  Including  a  large  crude  oil  engine,  In  Its  Hhopn 
at  Velajwo. 

The  Gulf,  Colorado  ft  Harita  K»'  Uallroad  has  appropriated 
$26,949  for  the  purchase  of  »hop  machinery  and  other  Im- 
provemcntu  at  Galvcnton. 

The  WIer  Lumber  Co..  Wlercate.  will  InNtall  coniildcrable 
machinery  In  the  new  lumber  mill  which  It  Ih  conntnictlng. 

The  AtchlBon,  Topeka  A  Banta  Ke  Railroad  plan*  to  Install 
additional  machinery  and  M<lanr«  Hn  Hhopn  at  Clovls,  N.  M.. 


vvliicli.  with  otlier  contemplatf^l  improvements,  will  coat  about 
$100,000. 

C.  A.  Kobertson,  Texico,  Is  i»roniolinK  the  organization  of 
a  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000  to  erect  a  plant 
at  that  place  for  the  manufacture  of  automobilea  and  farm 
tractors. 

Waco  will  construct  a  sewage  disposal  plant  at  a  cost  of 
about  1182.000.    P.  Trevino,  San  Antonio,  is  engineer. 

The  Houston  Compress  Co.,  Houston,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  M.  D.  Anderson  is  a 
stockholder. 


California 

Los    ASUBUiB,   Oct.    9. 

The  .Santa  Fe  Railrosid,  Los  Angeles,  is  said  to  be  plan- 
ning for  the  erection  of  additions  to  its  shops  at  Clovls, 
N.  M..  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $50,000. 

In  addition  to  power  plants,  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Co..  120  East  Fourth  Street.  Los  Angeles,  will  build' 
two  new  electric  generating  stations  at  Huntington  Lake, 
The  i)roiiosed  power  plants  are  estimated  to  cost  about 
$2,000,000,  including  development  work  in  connection  with 
the  projects. 

In  connection  with  its  new  shipbuilding  works  at  San 
Diego,  the  United  States  Steel  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Los  Angeles,, 
will  establish  a  department  to  build  airplanes.  Benjamin  F 
Graham  heads  the  company. 

The  DeLion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  beenj 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  by  J.  W.  Luther,  A. 
L.  Bartlett  and  J.  E.  Geyer. 

The  Sierra  &  San  FrancLsco  Power  Co.,  Oakdale,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  electric  i>ower 
plant  at  Stanislaus  to  double  the  present  capacity  and  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $1,000,000.  H.  F.  Jackson  is  general 
manager. 

The  c.  H.  Sharp  Mfg.  Co.,  I.,os  Angeles,  manufacturer  of 
heating  furnaces  and  systems,  has  removed  its  office  fromi 
1.312  East  Twelfth  Street  to  210  West  Eleventh  Street. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

i'ouTLAND,  Ore.,  Oct.  9. 

IJeniaiid  from  lumber  milhs  and  small  machine  and  auto- 
mobile repair  shops  shows  some  increase,  but  the  shipbuilding, 
industry  is  held  up  to  some  extent  by  the  labor  situation. 
The  lack  of  definite  information  from  the  East  as  to  the 
effect  on  machinery  of  Government  prices  of  steel  products 
and  the  unwillingness  of  machinery  houses  in  this  section 
to  make  lower  prices  without  this  information  is  believed  to- 
have   held   up   considerable   new   business.  ' 

Portland  is  in  the  market  for  four  pumps,  two  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  1,000.000  gal.,  and  two  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  500,000  gal.,  together  with  motors  and  other  elec- 
trical equipment. 

The  Standard  Machine  Works.  Stanwood,  Wash.,  has  been, 
.sold  to  Gilbertson  &  Bergerson  by  M.  H.  and  F.  Olney. 

The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  has  dissolvedi 
and  consolidated  with  the  Motorship  Construction  Co. 

The  National  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Seattle,  will  add  to- 
ils wooden  shipbuilding  plant  equipment  to  manufacture 
steel  vessels  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000.  The  enlargements 
will  include  a  two-story  boiler  house,  60  x  250  ft. :  storage 
shed,   60   x   200   ft.,  and  a  blaclvsmith   shop. 

The  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  wiU 
equip  shipbuilding  yards  at  Quatsino,  on  Vancouver  Island 
for  building  wooden  ships  for  its  own  use. 

The  Sound  Paper  Co.,  Seattle,  is  considering  sites  at 
lOverett  and  on  Lake  Washington,  on  which  it  will  build  a 
paper  mill  with  daily  capacity  of  400  tons  to  cost  $6,000,000. 
A  hydroelectric  plant  will  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$3,000,000. 

A.  A.  Haskin,  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  and  associates  have- 
formed  the  U.  S.  Aerospeed  Co.  and  plan  the  establishment 
of  a  plant  to  manufacture  airplanes. 

The  Olympic  Steel  Works,  Seattle,  has  recently  com- 
pleted the  installation  of  machinery  at  its  plant  on  the 
Canal  Waterway,  which  will  have  a  daily  cajwicity  of  4000' 
lb.  of  steel  castings. 

The  Huffschmidt-Dugan  Iron  Works.  Bend,  Ore.,  plans  the 
coMStruction  of  an  .idditlon  to  its  foundry  to  cost  $5,000. 
.\(iw  e<iuipment  will  be  j)urhased. 

The  Doran  Brothers  Machine  Co..  Seattle,  contemplates 
ln<TeaHlng  the  capacity  of  its  plant  more  than  30  per  cent, 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  Its  facilities  were  recently- doubled  bv 
the  construction    of  a  new  foundry. 

Tli(-  Heaitle  f^an  Co.,  .Seattle,  ha.s  leased  a  block  at  Ninth 
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Avenue    South    and    Nevada    Street    on    which    It    will    make 
additions  to  its  plant. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Oct.  1.".. 
The  shipbuilding  plant  on  the  Niagara  River,  near 
Bridgeburg,  Ont.,  which  has  been  closed  for  several  years, 
will  soon  be  put  in  operation  by  the  Canadian  AUis-Chalmers 
Co.,  King  and  Simcoe  streets,  Toronto,  the  holding  company 
of  the  Canada  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto,  which  has  owned  the 
plant  for  the  past  10  years.  Steel  ships  of  the  size  to  pass 
through  the  Welland  Canal  will  be  constructed.  A  force 
of  men  will  be  put  to  work  at  once  in  order  to  get  the  yards 
ready  for  ship  construction  at  an  early  date.  The  plant 
was  constructed  in  1903  by  the  now  defunct  Canadian  Ship- 
building Co.  and  comprises  about  200  acres.  Some  addi- 
tional  shipbuilding   machinery   will    be   purchased. 

The  Arnprior  Cabinet  Co.,  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ont.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Robert  J.  Simpson,  Bertrand  T.  McAvoy,  Agnes 
Beverly,  17  Westminster  Avenue,  and  others,  to  manufacture 
office  furniture,  cabinets,  fittings,  etc. 

The  International  Rubber  Goods,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  James  F. 
Lee,  15  Kendal  Avenue;  Donald  F.  Johnston,  Albert  E. 
Ashman,  and  others,  to  manufacture  automobiles,  machinery, 
engines,  tractors,  rubber  goods,  etc. 

The  York  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has-  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Dyce  W.  Saun- 
ders, 71  Bay  Street ;  Stanley  S.  Mills,  Paul  Home,  and 
others,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  electrical  engineers  and  to 
manufacture  electrical  and  mechanical  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, etc. 

The  R.  Bell  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Seaforth,  Ont.,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  30  to  50-hp.  electric  motor,  25-cycle,  three- 
phase,  220  volts,  750  r.p.m. 

The  Crescent  Concrete  Co.,  Toronto,  has  been  awarded 
contract  for  an  addition  to  the  machine  shop  of  the  Willys- 
Overland  Co.,  Weston  Road,  Toronto,  to  cost  $8,000. 

The  City  Council,  Hamilton,  will  purchase  additional 
steam  pumping  equipment  at  a  cost  of  $159,000.  Charles 
G.  Booker  Is  chairman. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  will  build  a  sewage  disposal  plant  to 
cost  $7,500.  Qonstruction  will  be  commenced  at  an  early 
date. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Welding  Co.,  Montreal,  has  opened  its 
new  brass  foundry  at  39  Olier  Street.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  requirements  and  the  production  of  castings 
has  been  started.  Robert  Stark  will  have  charge  of  the 
brass  foundry  under  the  direction  of  A.  M.  Barry. 

The  Schaake  Machinery  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  will  start 
work  at  once  on  the  erection  of  a  frame  machine  shop  to 
cost  $8,000.  Gardiner  &  Mercer,  Blrke  Building,  Vancouver, 
are  the  architects. 

The  Winnipeg  Ceiling  &  Roofing  Co.,  Winnipeg,  will  build 
a  mill  and  brick  construction  factory  to  cost  $10,000. 
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Blectric  HolMtM. — Link-Belt  Co.,  Thirty-ninth  Street  and 
Stewart  Avenue,  Chicago.  Book  No.  246.  Points  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  company's  electric  hoists  which  include  simple 
construction,  ready  accessibility  of  parts  and  reliability  and 
safety  of  operation.  A  list  showing  the  great  variety  of  work 
for  which  the  hoists  are  being  used  is  presented.  The  con- 
struction of  the  alternating  and  direct  current  types  of  hoist 
is  gone  into  at  some  length,  the  text  being  sui)plemented  by  a 
number  of  illustrations.  The  various  types  of  each  that  can 
be  supplied  are  next  shown  and  described  and  several  dimen- 
sion tables  and  diagrams  are  employed  to  supplement  the  de- 
scriptive matter.  A  number  of  Illustrations  of  the  various 
types  of  hoists  in  use  are  included. 

linlverNal  Grinding  Machine. — Simmons  Machine  Co.. 
Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Circular.  Shows  a  universal  tool  and  cut- 
ter grinding  machine  of  heavy  construction  for  use  in  the 
modern  tool  room.  A  brief  description  of  the  construction  of 
the  machine  and  a  condensed  table  of  specifications  supple- 
ment the  Illustration. 

Tltanlnm  Alamlnuiii  Ilrouase.— Titanium  Bronze  Co.,* 
Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Two  booklets.  The  first  relates 
to  a  bronze  containing  both  titanium  and  aluminum  which 
is  claimed  to  possess  the  strength  and  toughness  of  man- 
ganese bronze  and  the  wearing  qualities  of  phosphor  bronze, 
combined  with  acid   resisting  properties.     A   list  of  the  parts 


for  which  it  can  be  used  is  presented  a.s  well  as  a  number  of 
photomicrographs  of  the  different  kinds  of  bronzes.  The  com- 
position of  the  two  grades  that  can  be  supplied  is  given  and 
test  results  are  included.  The  other  pamphlet  relates  to  the 
facilities  possessed  by  the  company  for  the  production  of  die 
eastings  from  this  metal.  Approximate  composition  and 
physical  properties  of  the  alloy  are  given,  and  the  text  is 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  illustrations  of  parts  produced 
in  this  way. 

Oil  Buriiern.— Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  140  Livingston  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  No.  19A.  Relates  to  the  use  of 
the  oil  burner  as  a  source  of  heat  supply  in  connection  with 
macliine  and  repair  shop  operations.  Brief  descriptions  of 
the  various  types  of  burner  that  can  be  supplied  are  pre- 
sented and  a  number  of  Illustrations  of  the  burnei-s  In  use 
with  brief  descriptions  of  the  work  they  were  called  upon 
to  do  are  included. 

Grlndlne  'Wlifeln. — American  Emery  Wheel  Works. 
Providence,  R.  1.  Reference  card.  Gives  considerable  use- 
ful information  as  to  the  speeds  that  are  recommended  for 
grinding  wheels  and  the  various  grades  and  grains  for  han- 
dling different  classes  of  work.  The  card  consists  of  a 
celluloid  holder  and  a  slide  upon  which  the  various  informa- 
tion is  contained  and  may  be  read  through  slits  in  tht- 
oaslng. 

Molding^  Maoliiiien.— Berkshire  Mfg.  ("o.,  Cleveland. 
Collection  of  loose  leaf  circulars.  Descrllie  molding  ma- 
chines of  the  automatic  and  air-operated  squeezer  types. 
In  addition  to  the  description  of  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chines, the  work  for  which  they  are  adapted  Is  mentioned, 
and  instructions  for  their  operation  given.  .\  number  of 
Illustrations  of  the  different  machines  supplement  the  text 
description. 

Iron  and  W^lrc  AVork.— J.  E.  Bolles  Iron  &  Wire 
Works,  288  Milwaukee  Avenue  East,  Detroit.  Circular. 
Presents  a  brief  description  of  the  plant  which  has  just  been 
completed  and  the  facilities  possessed  for  turning  out  plain 
and  ornamental  iron,  wire,  brass  and  bronze  work.  Thi- 
text  Is  .supplemented  by  a  number  of  Illustrations  of  variou.-- 
parts  of  the  shop  and  specimens  of  the  work  produced  in  it. 

Portable  Elevator— New  York  Revolving  Portable 
Elevator  Co.,  344  Garfield  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Bulle- 
tin No.  43.  Covers  some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Revolvator 
can  be  put  aside  from  the  primary  purpose  of  piling  goods 
in  storerooms  and  warehouses.  These  Include  the  Installa- 
tion of  overhead  electric  motors,  an  application  which  was 
illustrated  in  Thk  Iron  Age,  April  26,  1917;  for  overhead 
drilling;  for  loading  goods  on  trucks  and  freight  oars,  as 
well  as  piling  inside  of  the  latter,  and  for  all  forms  of  heavy 
lifting.  The  text  matter  Is  necessarily  brief,  the  pictures 
being  relied  upon  almost  entirely  to   tell  the  story. 

I'ower  PrettMen.— Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Catalog  No.  11  and  pocket  reference  book.  The  first 
.  shows  an  extensive  line  of  presses  and  other  machinery, 
dies,  and  special  tools.  It  is  divided  Into  17  sections,  each 
dealing  with  .some  particular  class  of  machine.  In  general 
<a  brief  description  of  the  construction  of  the  line  of  ma- 
chines covered  by  each  .section  is  presented  on  the  first  page 
or  two  followed  by  illustrations  and  short  descriptions  of  the 
different  machines.  A  sectional  index  which  will  facilitate 
the  finding  of  any  particular  machine  is  included,  as  well 
us  a  comprehensive  telegraith  code  and  tables  of  useful  in- 
formation. The  reference  book  is  intended  to  slip  In  the 
vest  pocket  and  gives  in  much  briefer  form  the  information 
contained   in   the   large  catalog.  • 

Safely  DevleeN  for  l*o^ver  PreMMeM, — Zeh  &  Hahne- 
mann ».'().,  Newark,  .\.  ,1.  Circular.  Mentions  a  series  of 
.safety  devices  which  are  designed  to  cover  almost  any  con- 
dition encountered  in  the  operation  of  power  presses.  Illus- 
trations of  the  different  attachments  which  include  gate  and 
.sensitive  finger  guards,  a  safety  oi)erating  device  and  a 
treadle  operated  gate  guard  and  clutch  lock,  are  presented 
and  brief  descriptions  of  the  devices  and  the  work  for  which 
they  are  adapted  are  Included. 

Rock  and  Ore  CruHlier.— C.  G.  Buchanan  Co.,  Inc.,  90 
West  Street,  New  York.  Bulletin  No.  10.  Illustrates  and 
describes  an  all  steel  rock  and  ore  crusher  of  the  Jaw  type. 
The  crusher  is  built  in  five  standard  sizes  and  is  intended 
for  quarry  work  in  connection  with  large  power  shovels  for 
preliminary  crushing.  The  descriptive  matter  Is  illustrated 
l)y  a  number  of  views  of  the  crusher,  showing  the  details 
of  construction  and  tbo  various  ai'rangemonts  of  drive  that 
can  be  supplied. 

Air  CouipreNMorM.— Nagle  Corliss  Engine  Works,  Erie, 
Pa.  Bulletin  No.  29.  Points  out  the  advantages  of  using 
the  company's  short  belt-driven  air  compressor.  Among  the 
points  upon  which  emphasis  is  laid  are  a  low  initial  cost, 
freedom  from  vibration  and  a  small  amount  of  fioor  space. 
Several  views  of  the  compressors  are  presented,  together  with 
dimension  tables  and  diagrrams. 

PreMMed   Steel  Reneti  f.eKM — New  Britain  Machine  Co., 
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New  Britain,  Conn.  Bulletin  No,  12uu-.\.  Contains  illustra- 
tions and  a  brief  description  of  a  line  of  all  steel  bench  legs 
for  use  in  shops  of  all  kinds.  The  various  methods  of  plank- 
ing the  different  types  of  legs  are  shown  and  the  advantages 
of  the  steel  leg  construction  as  compared  with  an  all  wood 
bench  or  one  emplo\-ing  cast   legs  are  pointed   out. 

Gear  ShapliiK  Mtifhiiie. — Fellows  Gear  Sliaper  Co., 
Springfield,  Vt.  Circular.  Treats  of  the  proper  method  of 
mounting  and  setting  the  cutter  in  the  compan.v's  gear  shap- 
ing machine.  The  circular  is  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
operator  and  was  prepared  to  furnish  explicit  and  accurate 
instructions  as  to  the  correct  method  of  operating  the  ma- 
chine. 

Rock  and    Dlaitioutl    Cure    Urilltt Sullivan    Machinery 

Company,  122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Catalog 
No.  69  and  Bulletins  Nos.  70-D  and  70-E.  The  catalog  de- 
scribes a  line  of  diamond  core  drills  for  prospecting  mines 
and  mineral  lands  and  for  making  test  borings.  The  con- 
struction of  the  various  drills  is  gone  into  in  some  detail, 
the  text  being  supplemented  by  illustrations  of  the  drills 
in  use  and  their  various  parts.  The  process  of  drilling  by 
this  method  is  described  and  instructions  for  setting  the  dia- 
mond bits  are  included.  The  first  bulletin  pertains  to  a 
rock  drill  in  which  the  piston  and  its  rod  and  the  steel  bit 
reciprocate  as  one.  The  general  features  of  this  line  of 
drills  are  briefly  touched  upon  followed  by  descriptions  some- 
what in  detail  of  the  different  styles  that  can  be  supplied 
and  their  accessories.  Condensed  specification  tables  and  a 
number  of  views  of  the  drills  in  use  are  included.  The  sec- 
ond bulletin  relates  to  heavy  rock  drills  for  submarine  work. 
Descriptions  supplemented  by  numerous  engravings  of  the 
different  drills  are  presented  and  a  number  of  views  showing 
them    in    use   are    included. 

Threadlns  Tool.— Riveti  L,athe  &  Grinder  Co.,  Boston. 
Pamphlet.  Refers  to  a  threading  tool  for  use  in  lathes  to 
cut  any  of  the  standard  screw  threads.  A  brief  description 
of  the  tool  is  given  and  the  advantages  of  the  improved 
model  that  is  now  being  manufactured  are  emphasized.  These 
include  a  positive  position  of  the  cutter  while  working,  an 
Increased  range  of  adjustment  and  ease  of  making  changes. 
A  number  of  engravings  of  the  tool  and  the  different  cutters 
that    can    be    supplied    are    presented. 

Adjustable  Speed  Motor. — Reliance  Klectric  &  Kngineer  - 
ing  Co.,  Cleveland.  Bulletin  No.  1014.  Illustrates  and  de- 
.scribes  a  line  of  adjustable  speed  motors  of  the  armature 
shifting  design  for  use  on  direct  current  circuits.  After  a 
brief  description  of  the  principle  of  operation  the  forms  of 
speed  control  are  shown,  together  with  the  starting  and 
reversing  equipment  employed.  A  number  of  illustrat  ons  of 
the  motors  in  use  for  various  kinds  of  service  and  a  partial 
list    of    users    are    presented. 

S^vlTel  Pipe  Joint*.— Universal  Valve  Co.,  Burlington, 
Wis.  Catalog.  Relates  to  the  Kno-Pak  swivel  joint  for  use 
in  pipe  lines  conveying  steam,  air.  gas  or  ammonia.  The 
various  types  of  joints,  all  of  which  are  seated  and  held 
tightly  against  a  ring  of  babbitt  metal  by  the  tension  of  a 
<:a8t-iron  spring,  are  illustrated  and  briefly  described.  A 
number  of  views  of  the  joints  in  use  are  presented  and  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  their  installation  are  included. 

I'reHMed  Steel  I'artu— < Jeuder,  I'aeschke  &  Frey  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Calendar  measuring  9  x  9%  In.  Is  designed  as 
a  desk  convenience  for  those  who  desire  to  refer  ahead 
frequently.  The  calen«lar  contains  the  dates  for  1918  and  1919 
and  is  printed  on  heavy  <-ard»)Oard  so  that  It  can  be  hung 
up  or  placed  In  a  desk  drawer  without  likelihood  of  becoming 
damaged.  Under  each  month  the  number  of  working  days  are 
Hhown  and  In  the  spaces  for  each  day  are  given  the  number' 
of  days  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

FluiiKer  l»iimi»«.^WorthlnKton  J'ump  &  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, 116  Broadway,  .New  York.  Bulletin  W-400-25. 
Pertains  to  a  line  of  oxxXhUU-  pHcke«l  plunger  pattern  pumps 
for  general  servl<:e.  A  sectional  view  of  the  water  end  of 
one  of  the  pumiMi  Is  presented,  HUppleinente<l  by  a  brief 
general  description  of  the  <'onMtrui:tloti.  The  various  pumps 
'■omprlsing  the  line  are  lllUMtnitcd  and  described,  .i  pair  of 
facing  pages  being  given  to  each  style.  The  llluHtratlons  of 
the  pumps  are  given  on  one  page  with  a  brief  dem-rlptlon 
and  table  of  sizes  and  <apacltleM  on  the  racing  one. 

Kotmry  flhenrliiK  Maolilnen.  -gulckwork  Ct>.,  Ht. 
Marys,  Ohio.  Circular,  Calls  attention  to  a  rotary  shearing 
machine  for  the  production  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  from 
plate  and  sheet  metal.  Among  the  advaiilageH  claimed  for 
the  machine  are  an  Increased  output  and  MavlngM  In  labor, 
material  and  floor  spfice.  A  brief  deMcrlptl«»n  of  the  construr- 
tlon  and  oiwratjon  of  the  machine  Is  given,  the  text  being 
supplemented  by  a  condensed  table  of  spi'incatlons  and  Illus- 
trations of  partH  that   hav<'  been  produred. 

Convej'InK  Machinery. — Link-Belt  Co..  Thirty-nlntli 
.Street  and  .Stewart  Avenue,  Chicago.  Two  bulletins.  The 
first.  No.  340,  Is  devoted  to  an  Installation  of  conveying  ma- 
chinery for  sand  and  gravel  which  was  made  at  the  Karllan 
Ridge  CIny  Co..   Metuchen.    N     I        N    »>r|pf  description   ..(    ii., 


equlitnient,  supplenienled  !»>  »-ngraviug«  of  portions  of  it,  i 
given.  The  other  bulletin,  No.  343,  illustrates  the  conHtru< 
tion  and  operation  of  the  Watson  bridge  tramways  and  tow<i 
systems.  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  type  <.i 
equipment  are  larger  capacity  with  the  same  size  of  bucket. 
lower  first  cost  and  the  elimination  of  the  whiijping  around 
of  the  ropes.  In  both  bulletins  mention  is  made  of  the  com- 
plete line  of  equipment  which  the  company  Is  prejjared  to 
supply  for  elevating  and  <'onveyinK  material  of  all  kinds, 
transmitting  power-,  etc. 

lOlectrleal  SupplleH.  -Western  Klectric  Co.,  19.'j  B^oarJ  . 
way,  New  York.  1918  Year  Book.  Size,  fiyi  x  9}/^  In.;  pages 
1160.  Lists  some  50,000  different  electrical  sur>plles  of  all 
kinds.  The  vaiious  lines  are  illustrated  and  where  necessary 
brief  text  descriptions  are  employed  to  supplement  the  illus- 
trations. In  ))ractically  every  case  tables  of  size.>J  are  in 
eluded. 

.\iitoiiiiitle      SealliiK       Mneliliie Johnson       Automatic 

Sealer  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Pamphlet.  Calls  attention 
to  an  automatic  sealing  machine  for  handling  from  20,000  to 
35,000  packages  per  day.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  line  of 
package  conveying  machiner.v  and  automatic  scales  which  are 
also  built. 

Colored   liacqiierM Mollei'  &  Schumann  Co.,  Marcy  and 

Flushing  avenues.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  Bulletin  No.  2.  Refers 
to  a  line  of  colored  lacquers  or  transparent  color  varnishes  for 
use  on  manufactures  of  tin,  polished  nickel,  aluminum,  zinc, 
etc.  The  lacquers  can  be  used  for  either  air  drying  or  baking 
and  can  be  applied  by  brushing,  dipping,  spraying  or  by  a 
coating  machine.  Reproductions  of  the  six  standard  shades 
are  given  and  mention  is  made  of  the  various  other  enamel 
and  japan  products  of  the  company. 

Cnrbonfree  Metals. — (Joldschmidt  Thermit  Co.,  1^0 
Broadway,  New  York.  I'amphlet  No.  20.  Presents  illustra- 
tions, brief  descriptions  and  instructions  for  the  use  of  a  line 
of  carbonfree  metals.  The  various  other  metals  and  alloys^ 
that  can  be  supplied  by  the  company  are  also  mentioned. 

Oil  Cni>i«.— Gits  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  553  West  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago.  Pamphlet.  Describes  and  illustrates  a  line  of 
self-closing  spring  lid  oil  cups  that  are  made  in  several  differ- 
ent styles.  The  cups  are  intended  for  all  classes  of  lubri- 
cating work  and  in  the  pamphlet  a  separate  page  is  devoted 
to  each  type.  An  illustration  and  brief  description  of  the 
cup  is  given  with  a  table  of  the  different  sizes  that  can  be 
supplied  underneath. 

Pattern  Makers'  .Maclitnery. — Oliver  Machinery  Co., 
(irand  Rapids,  Mich,  Two  bulletins.  The  first  illu.strates  a 
universal  saw  bench  and  the  various  attachments  that  can 
be  supplied  for  use  with  it.  The  description  is  brief  but 
comprehensive  and  consists  of  a  series  of  short  paragraphs 
with  sidehead  titles  in  contrasting  type.  The  other  bulletin 
pertains  to  a  wood  turning  face  lathe  having  a  swing  of  88 
in.  over  the  floor.  A  condensed  table  of  speciflcations  supple- 
ments the  descriptive  matter  and  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
other  pattern  makers"  lathes  that  can  be  supplied  are 
included. 

Seoop  Conveyor. — I'ortable  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  25  Park 
Place,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Circular.  Illustrates  a  scoop  con-, 
veyor  for  loading  and  unloading,  storing  and  reclaiming  coal, 
coke,  ore,  stone,  sand,  manufactured  products  and  .sacks 
and  packages.  A  concise  description  of  the  conveyor,  which 
is  of  the  portaVile  belt  type,  is  presented,  together  with  views 
.ind  diagrams  of  installations. 

Kleet  roptatinK  and  I'ollMliinK  SupplleM.— Hanson  & 
Van  Winkle  Co.,  269  Oliver  Street,  Newark.  N.  J.  Catalog 
No.  21.  Size  6  X  9  in.  ;  pages,  276.  This  is  the  company's  latest' 
(•atalog  illustrating  and  descriljing  a  line  of  electroplating 
and  polishing  supplies  which  includes  chemicals,  polishing 
lathes,  grinding  maciiinery,  dynamos  and  lacquers.  The 
catalog  is  arranged  so  that  the  dynamos  and  their  accessories 
are  first  presented  followed  l)y  the  api)aratus  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  plating  operation.  After  this  come  the 
chemicals,  cleaning  compounds,  polishing  and  buffing  lathes 
and  wheels,  etc.  Tables  giving  the  various  sizes  of  the  differ- 
ent  pieces  of  equipment  are  included. 

t'ork  liiMiilatliiM:  llrlek. — Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation 
«Jo.,  Pittsl)uiKli,  Folder.  Mentions  the  use  wliich  may  be 
made  of  the  .\onpareil  insulatin>^  brick  in  boiler  settings.  A 
brief  description  of  the  bricks,  which  are  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  diatoniaceous  earth  and  finely  ground  cork,  is  given, 
and  the  results  of  a  number  of  tests  that  have  been  made  on 
the  bricks  as  ;i  he.-it  insulating  material  in  l>oiler  settings  are 
iiicludiHl. 

I'nneliinK  and  SiieariiiK  >la<'hlnes. — Cleveland  Puncli 
iVc  Shear  Works  Co.,  Cleveland.  Calendar.  Is  of  the  same 
general  type  as  those  previously  Issued  by  the  company,  the 
dates  for  the  working  d.iys  of  each  week,  commencing  Oct. 
1.  1917,. and  extending  to  March  30,  1918,  being  given  on  a 
separate  leaf.  Illustrations  of  various  types  of  punching  and 
she.'irlriK  machines  and  the  dies,  punches  and  other  tools  ueed 
in  connection  with  them  are  presented  on  the  front  of  the  leaf 
with  a  specification   sheet   and  order  blank  on  the  back. 
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To  Prepare  Soldier  Cripples  for  Industry 

Outline  of  Government  Plans 
to  Reinstate  the  Maimed  of 
War  on  a  Self-Sustaining  Basis 


PROGRESS  in  the  matter  of  caring  for  crippled 
soldiers,  to  prepare  them  for  taking  a  definite 
place  in  the  work  of  the  world  after  the  war,  is 
being  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Early  this  year  scientists  and  sociologists 
who  had  seen  much  of  the  results  of  the  war  con- 
tended that  the  subject  could  not  be  given  consider- 
ation too  soon.  Yet  it  seemed  that  nothing  was 
being  done,  so  all-absorbing  have  been  the  large 
immediate  questions  of 
other  phases  of  war  plan- 
ning. The  economic  and 
industrial,  as  well  as  the 
human,  problems  of  re- 
building cripples  are  ad- 
mittedly important.  With 
any  long  participation  by 
our  representatives  on 
the  fighting  fronts  these 
problems  will  be  big,  for 
with  the  great  strides 
made  by  modern  surgery 
in  saving  lives  propor- 
tionately large  are  the 
numbers  of  those  with 
missing  limbs  and 
blinded  eyes. 

The  fear  has  been  that 
the  unfortunates  would 
perhaps  be  left  to  make 
hit-and-miss  selections 
of  an  occupation.  It  was 
thought  that  they  would 
be  taken  in  hand  by  self- 
directed,  if  albeit  kindly 
disposed,  volunteer  in- 
structors and  turned  into 
producers  of  articles  of 
low  commercial  value. 
Handiwork  for  which 
only  an  artificial  demand 
could  be  created,  and 
this  from  charitable  im- 
pulses, would  not  long 
be  regarded  as  any  able- 
bodied  man's  work;  the 
cripple  desires  to  be  put 
on  a  fully  self-support- 
ing plane.  The  net  re- 
sult, otherwise,  is  a 
lowering  of  morale  and 
a  tendency  toward  wil- 
ful dependency.  Though 
fortunately  there  are, 
as  yet,  no  war  subjects 


A    Mechanical    Arm    and    Hand    Is    One    of    the    Devices 
Developfed  by  Dr.  Jules  Amar,  a  French  Investigator 


for  surgical  and  sociological  study,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  salvaging  of  our  war  cripples  demands  a 
careful  canvassing  of  all  that  should  be  done,  which 
will  take  long  to  establish,  and  the  securing  of 
instructors  to  be  educated  before  they  are  ready 
to  direct  their  pupils. 

Announcement  of  Governmental  consideration  of 
the  problem  was  made  some  weeks  ago  by  Major 
Gen.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  surgeon  general,  U.  S.  A.     The 

idea  that  responsibility 
of  the  Government  ended 
with  the  return  of  the 
soldier  to  private  life, 
with  his  wounds  healed, 
and  such  pension  as  he 
night  be  given,  no  longer 
holds,  he  said,  but  in- 
stead "It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to 
equip  and  reeducate  the 
wounded  man,  after  heal- 
ing his  wounds,  and  to 
return  him  to  civil  life 
ready  to  be  as  useful  to 
himself  and  his  country 
as  possible." 

He  told  how  the  idea 
was  to  be  carried  out. 
Reconstruction  hospitals 
are  to  be  located  in  large 
centers  of  population, 
such  as  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
t  i  m  o  r  e  ,  Washington, 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, Denver,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Mem- 
phis, Richmond,  Atlanta 
and  New  Orleans. 

These  hospitals  are 
not  to  be  the  last  step 
in  the  return  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  to  civil 
life.  When  the  soldiers 
are  able  to  take  up  in- 
dustrial training  further 
provision  will  be  ready. 
"Additional  education 
will  be  given  to  those 
fitted  for  it,  and  men 
may  in  some  cases  be  re- 
turned to  more  valuajjle 
work    than     that    frorh 
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which  they  were  called  to  war.  Workshops  will  be 
provided  at  the  hospitals,  but  arrangements  will 
also  be  made  with  outside  industries  whereby  more 
elaborate  methods  of  training  may  be  carried  on. 
An  employment  bureau  will  be  established  to  place 
men  so  trained  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States." 

The  subject  was  also  given  special  attention  at 
a  meeting  this  week  in  Chicago  of  the  Clinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons.  It  was  brought  out  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  do  the  best  "repair" 
work  possible  on  men  whose  early  return  to  the 
trenches  is  out  of  the  question.  Expert  opticians 
and  optometrists,  will  do  all  that  they  can  for  men 
partly  blind,  for  instance.  Expert  psychologists  will 
devote  their  time  to  studying  the  state  of  mind  and 
point  of  view  of  soldiers  who  have  paid  their  price 
and  to  whom  things  look  black.  "Their  morale  will 
be  built  up,  they  will  receive  new  interests,  and 
every  opportunity  to  realize  that  life  is  worth  the 
living,  the  more  so  that  their  duty  has  been  well 
done." 

Some  conspicuous  work  on  what  is  known  as  the 
reeducation  of  the  maimed  has  been  done  by  Dr. 
Jules  Amar,  director  of  the  Laboratoire  des  Re- 
cherches  sur  le  travail  professionnel  of  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris.  At  a  meeting  held 
on  Dec.  23,  1916,  he  read  a  paper  profusely  illus- 
trated with  examples  of  the  apparatus  he  has  em- 
ployed to  ascertain  the  physical  strength  of  disabled 
members  and  to  increase  their  usefulness  by  exer- 
cising under  special  conditions.  He  showed  various 
artificial  attachments  for  arm  and  leg,  either  to 
ameliorate  a  paralyzed  condition  or  to  substitute 
for  a  missing  part,  such  as  a  forearm,  hand  or  leg. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  two  cases  of 
mechanical  arms  with  substantially  universal  joints. 

Other  illustrations  of  the  numerous  applications 
of  mechanical  devices  originating  with  Dr.  Amar 
have  been  shown  in  general  magazines.  In  a  general 
way  they  represent  an  adaptation  of  the  individual 
to  existing  conditions  and  existing  industrial  ap- 
paratus, whilfe  a  school  of  investigators  in  this 
country,    of    which    Frank    B.    Gilbreth,    industrial 


engineer.  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  a  leader,  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  modifying  possible  equipment 
or  devices  to  suit  the  limited  capabilities  of  the 
injured  person.  A  monograph  on  this  subject  was 
presented  under  the  joint  authorship  of  Mr.  Gil- 
breth and  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth  before  the  Eco- 
nomical Psychology  Association  early  this  year. 
Later  these  same  authors  discussed  the  subject  be- 
fore the  national  conference  of  the  Western  Effi- 
ciency Society  in  Chicago  in  May,  and  from  this 
the  following  items  may  be  taken  as  summing  up 
the  necessity  of  specially  careful  working  out  of 
the  general  salvaging  program: 

A  universal  lack  of  realization  of  the  great  dif- 
ference existing  among  the  cripples,  and  of  the  need 
of  placing  each  man  in  that  work  not  only  that  he 
was  best  fitted  to  do,  but  that  he  would  most  enjoy 
doing,  and  that  would  arouse  and  hold  his  interest 
most  successfully  and  permanently. 

A  lack  of  realization  of  the  many  more  opportu- 
nities available  for  cripples  than  had  been  realized. 

A  lack  of  realization  of  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing the  proper  and  fitting  reeducation  for  the  pro- 
ductive output  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  in 
order  to  bridge  over  the  period  of  discouragement 
and  despondency  and  to  help  the  cripple  to  fit  back 
into  the  economic  world  and  its  work. 

A  failure  to  impress  upon  the  cripple  from  the 
earliest  possible  moment  his  likeness  to  other  people 
and  to  other  workers,  rather  than  his  differences, 
and  therefore,  as  a  result,  a  failure  to  provide  for 
that  social  element  in  the  work  that  is  necessary  if 
his  permanent  happiness  is  to  result. 

A  failure  to  educate  the  general  community  as 
to  what  their  attitude  toward  the  cripple  should  be. 

In  a  paper  presented  before  the  tenth  Sagamore 
Sociological  Conference  in  June  the  same  authors 
discussed  some  of  their  experiments  with  micro- 
motion films  and  other  apparatus  which  they  use, 
and  dwelt  on  the  advantage  of  experimenting  with 
unmaimed  subjects,  as  these  possess  to  an  exag- 
gerated degree  the  awkwardness  which  characterizes 
the  recent  cripple.  They  urge  every  one  to  try  to 
discover  opportunities  for  the  cripple.  They  con- 
sist, they  say,  of: 

1.  Of  adapting  cripples  to  jobs  already  existing, 
or  so  adapting  such  jobs  to  cripples,  that  cripples 
may  become  competitors  with  the  whole  worker. 
2.  Of  finding  occupations  that  do  not  exist,  but 
which  should  exist  for  public  prosperity,  and  assign- 
ing these  to  crippled  workers.  3.  Of  reserving  cer- 
tain jobs  for  cripples  and  putting  them  in  these  jobs 
on  a  non-competitive  basis  so  far  as  uncrippled 
workers  are  concerned. 


Another  of  Dr.  Amar'n  SubatitutM  for  Hand  and  Arm 


Will  Build  Wooden  Ships 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct.  22.— Thomas  Mulvey  Kirk- 
wood,  Toronto,  has  been  granted  favors  by  the  city  of 
Three  Rivers,  Que.,  for  the  construction  of  wooden 
ships.  Mr.  Kirkwood  has  organized  the  Three  Rivers 
Shipyard  Co.,  Ltd.,  whose  bonds  are  financed  by  Le 
Credit  Canadien,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.,  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  city  of  Three  Rivers.  The  cost  of  each 
vessel  will  be  $450,000.  The  shipyard  will  be  located  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Three  Rivers  harbor,  and  will 
cover  an  area  of  some  five  acres.  The  plant  will  con- 
sist of  one  2-story  machine  and  pattern  shop,  75  x  175 
ft.,  concrete  foundation  and  wooden  frames;  two  250- 
ft.  slips  on  pile  foiindations,  the  bottom  being  clay 
and  sand.  ; 

A  large  deposit  of  pyrites  of  iron,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  has  been  offered  to  the 
Government  without  charge  by  the  owners,  through 
H.  Ward  Hicks,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo.  The  deposit  is 
located  in  and  adjoining  Ste.  Genevieve  County. 


As  early  as  1750  the  Ryerson  family  was  interested  in  iron  manufacture  in  New  Jersey,  where 

are  the  remains  of  old  Ryerson  forge 


A  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


Joseph    T.    Ryerson    &    Son    to    Commemorate 
Establishing  of  Business  in  1842 

THE  corporation  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  will 
commemorate,  Nov.  1,  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  its  establishment  in  Chicago.  The  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  corporation  form  a  part  of  the  story 
of  the  rise  of  Chicago  and  the  great  West  and  are  closely 
associated  with  the  expansion  of  the  steel  industry. 
In  connection  with  the  anniversary,  the  unusual  facts 
can  be  pointed  out  that  for  200  years  the  Ryerson 
family  has  been  connected  with  iron  and  that  one 
branch  of  the  family  has  carried  on  this  record  from 
father  to  son  for  five  generations,  covering  the  period 
since  1750. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  iron  deposits  on  a  tract  of  6000  acres  in 
northern  New  Jersey  which  were  bought  by  George 
Ryerson  and  associates,  and  from  1750  to  1770  certain 
crude  processes  of  iron  manufacturing  were  inaugu- 
rated, the  family,  it  is  stated,  subsequently  pushing  the 
development  of  these  interests  to  the  extent  of  making 
pig  iron  as  early  as  1760. 

Thomas  Ryerson,  in  1790,  started  in  business  as  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  finished  iron  and  steel  products  of 
imported  and  domestic  manufacture,  in  Philadelphia. 
His  son,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson,  located  in  Chicago  and 
established  the  present  firm  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  & 
Son,  in  1842.  His  son,  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  continued 
the  business,  which  since  1888  has  been  a  corporation, 
of  which  he  was  president  until  1911,  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  His  sons,  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson,  Donald  M.  Ryerson  and  Edward  L.  Ryer- 
son, Jr.,  have  entered  the  firm  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  and  are  now  vice-presidents. 

Chicago  Then  a  City  of  6000 

In  his  journey  to  Chicago,  in  1842,  Joseph  T.  Ryer- 
son started  from  Philadelphia  by  railroad  to  Columbia, 
Pa.,  and  then  proceeded  as  follows:  Stage  coach  over 
the  mountains  to  Pittsburgh;  stage  to  Cleveland;  boat 
to  Detroit;  rail  to  Jackson,  Mich.;  stage  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  and  boat  to  Chicago.  He  arrived  Nov.  1,  after 
an  eight  days'  journey,  and  found  Chicago  a  city  of 
6000  people,  with  half  a  dozen  brick  buildings  and  the 
remainder  rude  frame  structures. 

After  bartering  with  the  agent,  who  wanted  $300 
a  year,  Mr.  Ryerson  finally,  for  $200,  secured  posses- 
sion of  a  two-story  brick  building  just  west  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  Clark  and  Water  streets.  Soon 
he  received  a  stock  of  $20,000  worth  of  iron  and  began 
business  as  the  accredited  agent  of  Wood,  Edwards  & 
McKnight,  Pittsburgh  iron  masters. 

The  first  venture  having  proved  successful,  and 
more  space  being  needed,  Mr.   Ryerson,  in  the  spring 


of  1843,  rented  a  larger  brick  store  at  90  Lake  Street, 
just  opposite  the  old  Tremont  House,  a  famous  Chicago 
landmark  on  the  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Lake  streets. 
In  1844  he  secured  land  at  74  Lake  Street  and  built 
a  two-story  building  and  stocked  it,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, retaining  also  the  stock  of  heavy  iron  for  his 
Pittsburgh  firm.  Several  years  elapsed  and  Lake 
Street  developed  into  a  dry  goods  shopping  center,  so 
Mr.  Ryerson,  in  1852,  bought  an  80-ft.  dock  lot  at  218- 
224  South  Water  Street.  Though  his  friends  regarded 
him  as  going  far  out  in  the  prairie,  the  new  location 
proved  ideal,  as  he  could  receive  all  consignments  of 
iron  arriving  by  lake  at  his  own  docks. 

Rebuilds  After  Great  Fire 

His  business  weathered  the  panic  of  1857  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  Middle  West. 
On  Oct.  9,  1871,  the  great  Chicago  fire  reduced  his 
building  to  ashes.  The  South  Water  Street  warehouse 
was  rebuilt  and  stock  replenished  by  March  15,  1872. 
From  this  time  on  his  business  grew  rapidly.  He  pur- 
chased a  lot  at  18-22  Milwaukee  Avenue  and  erected  a 
three-story  office  and  warehouse  building,  but  did  not 
live  to  see  a  transfer  of  the  business  to  the  new  build- 
ing, his  death  occurring  March  9,  1885.  At  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ryerson,  his  son,  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  who  had 
been  admitted  to  partnership  in  1879,  succeeded  to  sole 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  firm.  In  this  period  of 
the  firm's  history  the  business  was  incorporated  under 
the  old  name  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  with  Ed- 
ward L.  Ryerson,  president;  Herman  B.  Butler,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  and  Clyde  M.  Carr,  secretai'y. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  are  a  series  of  expansions, 
ending  in  the  present  plant  at  Sixteenth  and  Rockwell 
streets,  Chicago,  and  also  in  the  erection  of  branch 
plants  at  Jersey  City  and  St.  Louis.  This  year,  on  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  firm,  the  fourth  unit 
is  being  opened  at  Detroit. 

When  Edward  L.  Ryerson  retired  as  president,  in 
1911,  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, Mr.  Carr  succeeded  him  as  president.  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson  is  vice-president  and  treasurer;  Donald  M. 
Ryerson  and  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr.,  are  vice-presi- 
dents; George  G.  Moody  is  second  vice-president,  and 
E.  L.  Hartig  is  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 

The  Chicago  plant  has  switching  tracks  to  Chicago's 
23  trunk  line  railroads  and  36  freight  cars  may  be 
loaded  under  cover  at  one  time.  The  plant  is  divided 
into  two  main  divisions,  including  one  warehouse,  500 
x  500  ft.,  housing  the  heavy  material,  such  as  billets, 
plates  and  structural  material;  the  other  division  in- 
cluding a  five-story  office  building  and  a  warehouse 
500  X  500  ft.,  in  which  are  stored  bars,  shafting,  sheets, 
tubes,  rivets,  bolts,  nuts,  boiler  specialties,  machinery, 
etc.  A  complete  heated  warehouse  floor  is  reserved 
for  sheets  and  cold  rolled  strip  steel.  There  is  a  de- 
partment especially  designed  for  the  storing,  cutting 
and  shipping  of  each  steel  product. 
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Competitive  Education  Between  Nations 

Other  Countries  More  Alert  Than  the  United  States  in  Their 
Educational  Processes — Americans  Should  Appreciate  the 
Wealth  of  Mental  Resources  Here  Dormant  and  Unused 

BY  PAUL  KREUZPOINTNER*-  


EDUCATION  as  a  whole,  education  as  an  instrumen- 
tality to  advance  their  ethical,  civic  and  economic 
standards  in  competition  with  the  standards  of 
others,  has  become  as  much  a  matter  of  rivalry  between 
nations  as  are  the  products  of  factories  or  commercial 
methods  a  matter  of  such  rivalry.  This  statement  may 
be  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  many  who  consider  educa- 
tion as  a  spiritual  product  of  a  nation's  mental  activity, 
and  therefore  unrelated  to  the  forces  which  influence 
and  shape  the  material  side  of  its  professional,  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  civic  life. 

Economic  necessities  and  climatic  conditions  deter- 
mine the  nature,  extent  and  intensity  of  human  activi- 
ties to  sustain  life  and  national  existence.  And  since 
these  human  activities  will  fail  in  their  purpose  unless 
they  are  properly  directed  and  organized  by  the  well- 
developed  mental  capacities  and  natural  spiritual  en- 
dowments of  the  people,  the  educational  processes  of 
a  country  are  adapted  to  the  economic  needs  of  that 
country.  And  to  the  extent  that  these  economic  needs 
become  more  pressing,  and  to  the  degree  that  the  edu- 
cational processes  of  a  people  in  home,  school  and 
public  life  succeed  in  shaping  and  adapting  their  men- 
tal capacities  in  conforming  to  these  economic  needs, 
to  sucli  an  extent  and  degree  the  material  welfare,  the 
moral  life  and  intellectual  standard  of  a  people  will  be 
maintained  successfully  and  satisfactorily. 

Development  of  Educational  Competition 

As  long  as  a  country  is  self-sustaining,  possessing 
enough  land  and  raw  materials  to  support  its  own 
population  without  being  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
resources  or  consuming  needs  of  other  nations,  the 
educational  processes  of  such  a  country  can  afford  to 
follow  the  natural,  easy-going  inclinations  of  the 
people  and  disregard  the  educational  activities  of  other 
nations.  But  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  so 
wealthy  in  resources  that,  with  increasing  population, 
it  will  not  be  compelled  to  conserve  those  resources  by 
the  application  of  highly  scientific,  technical  and  me- 
chanical processes,  which  in  turn  compel  the  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  its  educational  methods.  This 
means  intensified  economic  strain  on  the  people.  But 
other  nations  labor  under  the  same  economic  strain, 
and  in  order  to  relieve  it  and  to  support  their  growing 
population  nations  are  encroaching  upon  each  other. 
That  country,  therefore,  which  has  at  its  command  the 
best  educational  processes  to  utilize  the  mental  power 
of  its  people  for  this  offensive  and  defensive  struggle 
will  be  better  enabled  to  relieve  their  economic  strain. 

Hence  arises  the  competition,  in  recent  decades,  of 
the  educational  system  in  different  countries  when  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  the  products  of  their  indus- 
tries. These  products  are  the  results  of  mental  capac- 
ity and  physical  energy,  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
which  depend  upon  the  high  or  low  standard  and 
serviceability  of  the  educational  processes  applied  to 
develop  that  capacity  and  to  stimulate  that  energy; 
and  to  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  economic  strain 
prevailing  in  a  given  country,  t<»  that  degree  its  edu- 
cational methods  will  be  found  U»  be  perfected,  effective 
and  efficient.  As  a  corollary,  to  the  degree  that  the 
economic  strain  in  different  countries  increases,  to  that 
degree  these  countries  will  study,  copy,  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples, or,  in  other  worrls,  try  to  compete  with  the 
educational  processes  of  the  countries  farthest  ad- 
vanced along  that  line  of  human  activity. 

The  fact  that  European  countries  and  Japan   are 
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keener  and  more  alert  in  studying  and  perceiving  the 
advantages  of  the  educational  systems  and  practices 
of  competing  countries  than  we  in  the  United  States 
have  been  until  recently  is  not  due  to  any  greater  de- 
gree of  intelligence  or  mental  capacity,  but  to  their 
being  subject  to  an  ever-increasing  economic  pressure — 
to  provide  food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  their  steadily 
growing  population.  Hunger  is  the  whip  which  drives 
those  nations  not  only  to  study  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial progress  and  methods  of  competing  countries, 
but  no  less  so  to  study  the  educational  methods  which 
promoted   their  superiority,   if  there   be   superiority. 

studying  Methods  of  Other  Countries 

Since  the  middle  eighties,  when  other  countries 
began  to  perceive  the  rapid  strides  the  United  States 
was  making  industrially,  foreign  engineers  and  educa- 
tional experts  have  been  visiting  us  in  large  numbers 
to  study  our  advantages  and  disadvantages.  We  recip- 
rocated in  such  studies,  but  with  characteristic  self- 
sufficience  began  rather  late  to  interest  ourselves  in 
what  other  industrial  rations  were  doing  and  how  they 
lived.  As  far  as  study  jf  their  educational  systems  is 
concerned,  the  results  have  often  been  superficial  and 
misleading,  because  lacking  insight  into  the  historic 
development  and  environmental  influences  which  shaped 
the  life  of  other  nations. 

From  1886  to  1912,  when  he  was  retired  from  the 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  writer  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  on  their  investigating  tours 
354  engineers  and  governmental  officers  from  17  differ- 
ent countries,  the  majority  of  whom  were  interested  in 
our  educational  machinery,  its  working  and  results. 
During  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  he 
was  assigned  by  the  railroad  company  as  a  guide  to  72 
engineers  from  12  different  countries.  A  number  of 
these  visitors  were  frank  enough  to  express  their  con- 
viction that,  with  our  inefficient  and  inadequate  pro- 
visions for  the  education  of  our  working  people,  they 
were  not  much  afraid  of  our  competition,  notwith- 
standing our  superior  industrial  organization  and  me- 
chanical ingenuity. 

For  many  years  Germany,  more  than  any  other 
country,  has  followed  the  development  of  our  industrial 
training  and  technical  education,  adopting  our  manual 
training  system  for  its  elementary  schools.  In  1902 
our  secondary  education  was  the  subject  of  a  study  by 
an  expert.  The  educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904  was  carefully  studied 
by  a  German  expert  who  also  made  visits  to  our  schools, 
and  in  his  published  report  the  belief  was  expressed 
that  it  would  take  this  country  many  years  to  perfect 
its  industrial  educational  system  in  conformity  with  its 
industrial  needs  if,  in  fact,  it  ever  should  succeed  in 
doing  so. 

A  German  expert,  who,  before  the  present  war, 
studied  our  progress  in  industrial  and  technical  edu- 
cation, remarked  to  the  writer  that  the  American  people 
do  not  know  and  do  not  appreciate  the  wealth  of  mental 
resources  lying  dormant  and  unused  in  our  youth. 
From  the  standpoint  of  our  industrial  and  educational 
needs,  we  do  practically  nothing  to  develop  that  wealth 
of  mental  resources,  and,  moreover,  we  do  little  to 
strengthen  the  weak  points  in  our  educational  system, 
as  there  are  weak  points  in  every  educational  system 
of  every  country. 

How   Famous   Foreign   Schools   Are    Visited 

As  a  sample  of  the  intensity  with  which  all  nations 
follow  this  development  of  competitive   industrial  and 
technical   education,  a  study  of  the  list  of  visitors  at 
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the  continuation  schools  of  Munich,  Germany,  is  highly 
illuminating.  The  Munich  continuation  school  system 
is  now  considered  the  best  and  most  effective  anywhere, 
following  its  reorganization  by  Dr.  G.  Kerschensteiner, 
and  since  1908  has  been  visited  annually  by  hundreds 
of  educators  and  industrial  experts.  In  1911  and  1912, 
there  were  610  individual  visitors,  of  whom  383  were 
from  countries  outside  of  Germany.  These  383  were 
from  24  different  countries,  among  them  being  73  from 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  in  those  years  there 
were  79  delegations  and  official  commissions  counting 
from  3  to  60  members  each,  from  11  different  countries. 
Taking  an  average  of  10  members  in  each  delegation 
and  commission,  there  was  a  total  of  1400  visitors  at 
the  Munich  schools  in  two  years  to  learn  what  they 
could  about  the  methods  pursued.  Who  will  say  that 
education  has  not  become  an  intensely  competitive  fac- 
tor in  the  life  of  all  countries  if  25  nations,  including 
Germany,  find  it  desirable  and  necessary  to  study  these 
schools? 

France  is  introducing  continuation  schools,  and  there 
is  a  bill  before  the  British  Parliament  now  which  pro- 
vides for  a  reorganization  of  the  British  educational 
system,  with  compulsory  continuation  schools  up  to  18 
years  of  age  for  all  industrially  employed,  going,  in  the 
case  of  girls,  even  a  step  farther  than  the  Munich 
schools. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  presentation  of  the  present 
aspect  of  competitive  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion. While  we  have  made  very  commendable  and 
praiseworthy  strides  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
organization  of  public,  industrial  and  continuation 
schools,  shop  and  apprentice  schools  and  evening 
schools,  and  the  Smith-Hughes  law  will  help  much,  yet 
in  comparison  with  what  is  needed  we  have  merely 
made  a  good  beginning. 

If  Munich  considers  it  worth  while  to  invest  $31 
per  toy  and  $18  per  girl,  including  building  account,  in 
its  continuation  schools,  while  Wisconsin  spends  $11 
and  Pennsylvania  $5  per  pupil  in  their  continuation 
schools  then  our  competitive  industrial  education  is  evi- 
dently far  from  what  it  should  be.  Taking  the  list  of 
visitors  at  the  Munich  industrial  continuation  schools 
as  a  guide,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  United  States  is 
only  one  out  of  at  least  twenty-two  nations  seriously 
involved  in  the  struggle  of  competitive  national 
education.  

Will   Need    Machinery   After  the   War 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — The  attention  of  engineers, 
contractors  and  others  interested  in  public  improve- 
ments has  been  called  to  a  report  on  the  needs  of  Scot- 
land for  American  machinery  after  the  war  is  over  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  matter  was  the 
subject  of  a  report  by  Consul  Rufus  Fleming,  who  is 
stationed  at  Edinburgh.     Mr.  Fleming  said: 

Notwithstanding  taxation  will  rest  heavily  upon  every 
community  in  consequence  of  war  expenditures,  soon  after  the 
return  of  peace  large  projects  must  be  undertaken  in  this  part 
of  Scotland. 

Streets  and  highways  have  been  badly  worn  by  increased 
traffic  and  repairs  have  been  deferred  i  harbor  construction 
and  improvements,  for  which  full  arrangements  were  made 
several  years  ago,  are  in  abeyance  owing  to  financial  and 
labor  problems  ;  and  tramway  extensions,  important  housing 
schemes,  sewerage  works,  industrial  plants,  land  clearing  and 
drainage  enterprises,  and  the  development  of  mines  and  quar- 
ries are  among  the  other  works,  public  and  private,  which 
must  receive  attention  when  conditions  will  permit. 

American  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  machines  for 
engineers  and  contractors  in  the  various  lines  indicated  could 
probably  cover  this  market  in  the  most  satisfactory  way 
from  general  agencies  in  English  commercial  and  industrial 
centers  to  which  the  engineering  and  building  concerns 
throughout  the  country  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  order.s 
for  heavy  machines  of  all  kinds. 


STEADY  LOAD  WITH  WASTE  GAS 


Coal    Fire    Supplements    Waste    Heat — Boilers 
Applied  to  Two  20-Ton  Melting  Furnaces 

IN  a  paper  presented  before  the  American  Foundry- 
men's  Association  at  its  recent  convention  in  Bos- 
ton, C.  D.  Townsend,  Danville  Malleable  Iron  Co.,. 
Danville,  111.,  gave  the  following  description  of  waste 
heat  boilers  as  applied  to  two  malleable  melting  fur- 
naces : 

After  investigation  of  various  kinds  of  boilers,  in- 
cluding horizontal,  marine  and  others,  the  Danville 
Malleable  Iron  Co.  selected  an  upright  water-tube  boiler 
as  best  suited  for  the  utilization  of  waste  heat  from 
melting  furnaces.  That  the  floor  space  required  was 
comparatively  small  was  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  choice.  A  250-hp.  boiler  was  estimated  to 
be  of  sufficient  size,  considering  the  grate  area  of  the 
furnace;  but  because  of  what  might  be  called  a  super- 
heated gas  after  it  has  passed  over  a  bath  of  molten 
metal,  and  because  of  its  velocity,  greater  capacity 
was  deemed  advisable  and  a  400-hp.  boiler  was  finally 
selected. 

Auxiliary    F'ire-Box 

To  get  constant  results  from  the  boiler,  and  also 
maintain  constant  steam  pressure,  it  was  thought  best 
to  have  two  furnaces  and  an  auxiliary  fire-box  con- 
nected with  the  boiler.     By  running  the  furnaces  one 


The  Modern  Tool  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
threading  tools  and  grinders,  is  adding  a  third  story  to 
its  plant,  48  x  150  ft.,  and  will  move  its  offices  into  it, 
providing  for  additional  plant  space.  New  machinery 
has  been  bought,  and  is  expected  to  be  working  early 
in  November.  Production  is  to  be  increased  from  40 
to  45  per  cent.     Lyle  W.  Orr  is  general  manager. 


Draft    Induced    by    a    Fan    Connected    to    the    Stack    of    the 
Waste-Heat   Boiler   is  Found   to   Improve   Regulation 

at  a  time,  a  full  head  of  steam  can  be  kept  on  the 
boiler,  except  for  intervals  during  the  time  of  charg- 
ing the  furnaces,  and  for  a  short  period  while  the  cold 
stock  is  being  thoroughly  heated.  This  takes  care  of 
all  firing  for  at  least  nine  hours  of  the  day.  During 
the  balance  of  the  day  the  boiler  can  be  kept  under 
pressure  by  a  small  fire  in  the  auxiliary  fire-box.  One 
furnace  is  operated  while  the  other  is  being  repaired. 

Induced  Draft  Regulation 

Temperature  control  in  the  furnace  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  can  be  aided  by  the  addition  of  an  induced- 
draft  fan  in  the  base  of  the  stack.  By  operating  this 
fan  with  variable  speed  the  furnace  draft  can  be  regu- 
lated and  the  fan  tends  to  hasten  the  time  of  melting. 
The  temperature  in  the  base  of  this  stack  is  approxi- 
mately 800  deg.  Fahr.,  and  the  temperature  at  the  back 
bridge-wall  of  the  furnace  is  about  2500  deg.  Fahr. 
This  equipment  evaporates  approximately  246,000  lb.  of 
water  per  day,  using  in  the  auxiliary  fire-box  from  one 
to  three  tons  of  coal. 

The  boiler  should  be  set  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
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back  bridge-wall  of  each  furnace  to  utilize  all  the  waste 
gas  possible.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  setting  the 
furnaces  parallel  to  each  other  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  boiler.  To  take  care  of  the  large  amount  of  gases 
that  pass  through  the  boiler  during  the  period  of  melt- 
ing, the  boiler  should  be  set  eccentric  with  the  casing, 
leaving  the  greatest  area  on  the  front  or  steaming  side 
of  the  boiler  so  that  the  extremely  hot  gases  have  a 
chance  to  rush  up  the  front  and  become  effective  near 


NEW  FOUR-SPINDLE  AUTOMATIC 


Placing  the  Cams  at  the  Top  of  the  Machine  Avoids  Clogging  Due  to  Falling  Chips 


the  top.  If  the  boiler  tubes  are  set  close  to  the  casing, 
the  intense  gases  and  impinging  flames  will  do  most  of 
their  work  on  the  tubes  near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

The  water  supply  for  a  waste-heat  boiler  should  be 
absolutely  assured.  Two  independent  sources  of  supply 
should  be  provided  and  all  piping  and  valves  should 
be  extra  heavy  and  erected  with  care.  Expense  should 
not  be  considered  too  largely  in  making  the  water  and 
steam  connections. 

The  most  desirable  service  of  a  waste-heat  boiler 
can  be  obtained  by  using  it  in  conjunction  with  a  bat- 
tery of  hand-fired  boilers,  the  steam  pressure  to  be 
equalized  and  balanced  by  their  use.  In  this  way  the 
waste-heat  boiler  serves  as  an  auxiliary  or  a  fluctuat- 
ing source  of  steam  supply  to  a  boiler  plant. 

Care  of  Boiler 

A  waste-heat  boiler  requires  constant  attention. 
The  water  supply  must  be  positive  and  intelligently 
supplied.  The  boiler  should  be  washed  down  and  the 
tubes  inspected  for  defects  at  least  every  three  weeks, 
and  the  flues  should  be  turbined,  if  necessary,  not  less 
than  every  six  weeks.  Treated  water  should  be  used 
to  minimize  the  collection  of  boiler  scale.  Soot  should 
1»«  blown  off  the  tubes  at  least  three  times  a  day. 

A  400-hp.  boiler  connected  with  a  20-ton  furnace 
operating  at  capacity  will  produce  steam  at  full  ca- 
pacity or  a  little  in  excess  after  the  iron  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  semi-fluid  state  or  for  eight  or  nine  hours 
per  day.  There  is  no  noticeable  effect  on  the  furnace 
operation  and,  in  fact,  the  furnaces  are  operated  with- 
out regard  to  the  boiler  connection.  The  fuel  ratios  do 
not  change;  neither  do  the  furnace  flring  operations. 


Screw  Machine  Embodying  a  Number  of  Notable 
Changes  in  Design 

THE  Cone  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Windsor,  Vt.,  has 
placed  on  the  market  a  four-spindle  automatic 
screw  machine  of  new  design.  The  cam  is  located  at 
the  top  0$  the  machine,  the  starting 
and  finishing  of  the  work  is  done 
at  the  front  of  the  machine  in  full 
sight  of  the  operator,  a  single  belt 
drive  is  employed  and  a  convenient 
means  of  disposing  of  the  chips  is 
provided  for.  Care  has  been  taken 
to  protect  the  moving  parts,  and 
where  the  guards  are  not  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  machine  they  are 
made  light  so  that  replacement 
will  not  necessitate  such  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  as  to 
leave  them  to  be  neglected  and  out 
of  use  for  periods  at  a  time. 

The  machine  is  mounted  on 
legs,  an  arrangement  which  pro- 
vides space  for  putting  the  driv- 
ing motor  underneath  one  end  of 
the  bed  as  well  as  furnishing 
space  for  a  receptacle  for  the 
chips.  The  chip-retaining  pan,  it 
is  pointed  out,  may  be  cleaned 
without  interfering  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  machine  and  at  the 
same  time  the  operator  can  push 
the  chips  along  toward  the  end 
of  the  machine,  should  he  desire. 
The  arrangement  of  the  four 
hollow  spindles  through  which  the  stock  passes  is 
clearly  brought  out  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations. The  work  is  started  in  •  the  spindle  at  the 
lower    left    corner    and    passes    around    in    a    counter- 


" Utility  Letters  of  Credit  in  the  Export  Trade— A 
Plea  for  Standard  FormH"  in  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  American  Steel  Export  Company  of  New 
York.  The  author,  J.  P.  Beal,  who  is  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  this  company,  makes  valuable 
recommendations  to  the  American  banker  and  exporter. 

The  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg. 
Co.  will  be  removed  on  Nov,  1  from  the  Bourse  Building 
to  1103-1105  Liberty  Building,  Broad  and  Chestnut 
streets. 


w/.b  if"*..*"^.  ^?i?^    Operations   Are    in    Full    View,    the 

Work  Starting  In  the  Lower  Left  Spindle  and  Progressing 

in    a   Counterclockwise    J^irection 
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After  the  Work  Is  Cut  Off  in  the  L'pper  Spindle,  the  Com- 
pleted  Piece   Drops   through   the  Open.ng  at  the   Right  of 
the   Bed   into   a   Tote   Box   or  Other    Receptacle 


clockwise  direction  to  the  spindle  in  the  upper  left 
corner,  where  the  finished  piece  is  severed  from  the 
stock  and  drops  into  the  metal  cup  at  the  right  of  the 
bed.  This  cup  delivers  to  a  tote  box  or  other  receptacle 
for  receiving  the  finished  parts.  The  relation  of  the 
first  and  last  operation  spindles  and  the  metal  cup  for 
receiving  the  finished  work  are  clearly  shown. 

The  spindles  are  indexed  by  a  cam  mechanism  which 
is  located  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  with  no  likelihood 
of  the  cams  becoming  clogged  by  chips.  The  cams  are 
protected  by  removable  covers  of  sheet  metal  which  are 
light  enough  to  facilitate  removal  and  replacement  and 
at  the  same  time  stiff  to  withstand  hard  usage. 

An  electric  motor  operating  at  a  speed  of  1800  r.p.m. 
is  employed  to  drive  the  machine  through  a  single  belt 
As  will  be  noted,  the  motor  is  mounted  underneath  the 
bed  and  the  other  transmissions  are  of  the  gear  and 
chain  and  sprocket  type. 


Central  Steel  Co.  Additions 

The  Central  Steel  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  is  making  a 
number  of  additions  to  its  plant  and  is  planning  further 
enlargements  for  next  year.  These  will  include  the 
building  of  an  electric  steel  plant  equipped  with  two  15- 
ton  electric  furnaces.  A  22-in.  bar  mill,  which  is 
expected  to  be  placed  in  operation  about  Jan.  1,  is  being 
installed  and  a  steel  foundry  and  other  extensions  have 
just  been  completed.  In  addition,  two  75-ton  open 
hearth  furnaces  were  recently  placed  in  operation,  mak- 
ing nine  furnaces  in  all,  the  others  being  of  50-ton 
capacity. 

The  new  24-in.  bar  mill,  which  consists  of  two  stands 
of  rolls,  will  be  located  at  the  side  of  the  sheet  bar 
mill  in  the  continuous  sheet  bar  mill  building.  Ordi- 
narily, the  steel  will  go  directly  from  the  blooming  mill 
to  the  sheet  bar  and  billet  mill  for  producing  small 
billets  up  to  6  X  6  in.,  but  small  billets  and  bars  may 
be  rerolled  on  this  mill,  and  two  reheating  furnaces  are 
being  installed  in  connection  with  it.  A  40  x  60  ft.  hot 
bed  and  a  saw  built  by  the  company  and  a  6  x  6  in. 
Mcintosh  shear  have  been  installed  in  connection  with 
this  mill.  As  the  billet  and  sheet  bar  mill  and  finishing 
mill  will  not  be  used  at  the  same  time,  the  power  equip- 
ment now  used  for  the  former  will  also  be  used  to 
drive  the  new  bar  mill. 

The  steel  foundry  was  placed  in  operation  a  few  days 
ago.  This  occupies  a  new  building,  50  x  150  ft.,  served 
by  a  15-ton  Morgan  crane  and  equipped  with  a  1-ton 
electric  furnace  built  by  the  company  that  is  used  for 
experimental  work.  A  track  leads  from  the  foundry 
building  to  the  open-hearth  building  and  the  molds  will 
be  taken  to  the  open-hearth  plant  for  pouring,  the 
molten  metal  being  supplied  by  open-hearth  furnaces. 
Steel  castings  will  be  made  up  to  two  tons.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  plant  is  almost  exclusively  alloy  steel. 

New  plant  extensions  just  completed  include  a  strip- 
per building,  60  x  120  ft.,  equipped  with  a  200-ton 
Morgan  stripping  crane,  a  pickling  plant  occupying  a 
40  x  250  ft.  building  and  a  billet  shed  88  x  250  ft.  A 
new  15-ton  Morgan  crane  has  been  installed  in  the  stock 
house  and  a  new  two-story  storeroom,  40  x  100  ft.,  and 
a  new  four-story  office  building,  50  x  100  ft.,  are  now 
being  erected. 

Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Association 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundry- 
men's  Association  was  held  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  on 
Monday  evening,  Oct.  15,  in  that  city,  and  was  preceded 
by  a  dinner.  L.  A.  Way,  president,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  W.  W.  Sanderson  of  the  Carborundum  Co.  acted 
as  secretary,  owing  to  the  illness  of  F.  H.  Zimmers, 
the  secretary.  N.  Kelly  &  Son  Foundry  Co.,  and  the 
Bronze  Age  Metal  Co.,  were  elected  new  members.  The 
speaker  was  Major  C.  M.  Wesson  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, U.  S.  A.,  who  is  officer  in  general  charge  of 
manufacture  at  the  Watertown  arsenal.  Major  Wesson 
spoke  on  the  making  of  steel  castings  for  ordnance 
work  and  discussed  the  unusual  physical  requirements 
demanded  in  castings  to  be  used  in  artillery  gun  mounts 
and  other  ordnance. 


Only  One  Belt  Is  Employed  in  Driving  the  Machine,  the 

Remaining  Transmissione   Being  of   the   Gear  and  Chain 

and  Sprocket  Types 


The  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  Milwaukee,  organized  by 
five  leading  metal-working  interests  of  Milwaukee  to 
manufacture  3-in.  field  pieces  for  the  Government,  cele- 
brated the  speedy  completion  of  its  new  shop  at  Thirty- 
fifth  Avenue  and  Orchard  Street  on  Saturday,  Oct.  20, 
by  holding  flag-raising  exercises.  The  shop  is  130  x  300 
ft.,  and  was  completed  in  just  51  days  by  the  Worden- 
Allen  Co.,  Milwaukee,  general  contractor,  or  39  days 
ahead  of  the  date  specified  in  the  contract.  By  Jan.  1 
the  company  hopes  to  be  able  to  turn  out  three  pieces  of 
ordnance  a  day. 

Reports  from  Detroit  state  that  work  on  the  Ford 
blast  furnaces  west  of  that  city  is  progressing  rapidly. 
A  small  army  of  men  is  at  work  excavating  and  build- 
ing, and  construction  will  be  continued  during  the 
winter. 


Cast-iron  Shells  in  Permanent  Molds 


Some  of  the  Essentials  as  to  Com- 
position and  Design  of  Mold — 
French  Practice  and  Specifications 


BY   EDGAR   A.    CUSTER 


THERE  is  nothing  new  in  the  use  of  cast-iron  pro- 
jectiles— before  the  age  of  steel  they  were  the 
sole  means  of  battering  down  defenses  and  at- 
tacking at  long  range.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
use  of  cast-iron  shells  was  abandoned  are  that  the  metal 
has  never  had  a  very  good  reputation  for  uniformity 
and  freedom  from  sponginess  and  gas  holes;  its  tensile 
strength  is  low  and  it  lacks  toughness.  Any  of  the 
defects  commonly  found  in  cast  iron  will  seriously  af- 
fect the  trajectory  and  direction  of  a  shell  and  render 
it  comparatively  useless.  A  forged  steel  projectile 
meets  all  objections  and  has  the  call. 

The  objection  to  steel  projectiles  is  that  they  are 
comparatively  ineffective  against  earthworks  or 
trenches  when  the  caliber  is  5  in.  or  less.  The  amount 
of  contained  explosive  is  small  and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  explosive  effect  is  used  in  bursting  the  walls  of 
the  shell.  In  larger  sizes  this  objection  is  less  ap- 
parent. The  explosive  effect  increases  with  the  added 
charge  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  strength  of  the  added 
amount  of  metal  in  the  piojectile.  The  present  war 
has  taught  us  that  steel,  concrete  and  brickwork  offer 
but  little  resistance  to  modern  siege  guns  and  they 
have  been  abandoned  for  earthworks  manned  with  an 
ample  force. 

A  few  years  ago  some  experiments  were  made  on 
the  lower  Chesapeake  to  determine  the  effect  of  cast- 
iron  shells  on  the  superstructure  of  a  condemned  war 
vessel.  One  shell  that  penetrated  the  structure  and 
burst  in  a  wardroom  was  particularly  observed.  The 
room  was  about  20  x  60  ft.  and  one  side  was  lined 
with  lockers.  Every  locker  was  torn  to  pieces  and  the 
paint  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  the  line  of  the  ex- 
plosive force  was  cut  off  as  with  a  sand  blast.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  explosion  would  have 
killed  every  man  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room  at 
that  time.  A  few  tentative  experiments  were  made 
after  this  and  a  permanent  mold  was  constructed,  but 
the  project  was  allowed  to  drop  and  no  effort  was  made 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject. 

The  first  intimation  that  cast-iron  shells  were  being 
used  in  the  present  war  was  an  article  in  the  London 
Engineer  which  described  a  number  of  fragments  of 
cast  iron  that  were  undoubtedly  portions  of  an  ex- 
ploded shell.  It  was  noted  that  some  of  the  pieces 
were  .slightly  chilled  on  one  side  and  the  Engineer 
surmised  that  cast-iron  cores  were  being  used.  As 
the  peculiarly  destructive  effect  of  these  .shells  was 
observed  not  only  in  the  open  but  al-so  against  earth- 
works, the  idea  that  the  Germans  were  using  cast-iron 
shells  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  steel  was  aban- 
doned. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  early  as  May,  191.3, 
German  and  Italian  munition  makers  were  discussing 
this  phase  of  projectile  work  and  were  seeking  all  the 
information  that  was  available.  In  August,  191.3,  it 
was  reported  to  the  writer  that  shells  had  been  made 
that  were  satisfactory  in  that  they  had  the  proper 
degree  of  fragmentation  and  were  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  effect  of  the  propflling  charge.  Moreover, 
these  shells  were  made   in   iron   molds  with  iron  cores. 

RNsentialH  of  Cawt-Iron   Shells 

It  is  essential  for  the  work  that  the  degrees  of  frag- 
mentation of  shells  he  calculated  to  a  nicety.  Too 
great  fragmentation  will  make  the  shell  ineffective. 
A  steel  shell  weighing  1.3 V^  lb.,  when  charged  with 
one  pound  of  TNT,  will  burst  into  approximately  1050 
pieces    if    there    is    complete    detonation.     The    largest 


pieces  average  0.3  to  0.4  lb.  in  weight  and  many  of 
these  are  splinters  due  to  the  fibrous  nature  of  the 
metal.  The  fragments  recoverable  have  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  weight,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
average  weight  of  the  large  fragments  is  almost  half 
a  pound,  the  average  weight  of  all  the  fragments  is 
about  0.01  lb.  It  follows  that  a  very  large  per  cent 
of  the  fragments  would  do  no  harm.  A  cast-iron  shell 
under  the  same  conditions  would  burst  into  nearly  1.500 
pieces  with  the  fragments  comparatively  uniform  in 
size  and  weight. 

When  it  comes  to  making  a  projectile  of  ca.st  iron 
that  is  to  be  used  against  an  enemy,  a  number  of  dif- 
ficulties are  met.  It  must  be  very  strong,  easily  ma- 
chined, absolutely  solid  and  free  from  spongy  spots, 
and  blowholes,  and  above  all,  every  shell  must  have 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  toughness.  To  meet  these 
requirements,  the  foundry  must  be  run  on  a  strictly 
scientific  basis.  There  can  be  no  guess  work.  When 
shells  are  cast  in  sand,  the  elements  of  carbon,  silicon 
and  manganese  must  be  held  to  very  definite  limits,, 
and  these  limits  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
walls,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  trial.  The- 
point  aimed  at  is  the  correct  degree  of  fragmentation 
and  all  foundry  methods  must  aim  at  this.  Dry-sand 
molds,  open  and  porous;  perfect  cores  and  trap  or 
swirling  gates  must  be  used.  The  methodr  of  melting 
and  care  of  iron  and  fuel  must  be  carried  out  whether 
the  shells  are  made  in  sand  or  in  a  permanent  mold. 

Foundry  Iron  in  Permanent  Molds 

Ordinary  foundry  iron,  when  properly  cast  in  a 
permanent  mold  and  when  removed  at  the  proper  time,, 
has,  in  the  resultant  casting,  the  same  degree  of  hard- 
ness irrespective  of  any  variation  in  the  chemical  con- 
stituents, so  long  as  the  same  size,  weight  and  shape 
of  casting  is  made.  The  time  the  casting  remains  in 
the  mold  is  the  determining  factor  of  the  degree  of 
hardness.  A  casting  weighing  about  60  lb.  remains 
in  the  mold  four  or  five  seconds,  while  a  casting  of  the 
same  general  contour  weighing  500  lb.  will  require 
from  25  to  60  seconds  before  it  is  safe  to  lift  it  out. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  data  on  a  casting  weighing 
1100  lb.  are  presented.  Fig.  1  shows  the  general  out- 
line of  a  mold  that  was  used  to  make  a  shell  bushing. 
A  trap  gate  was  used  and  the  casting  had  a  very  heavy 
base  and  comparatively  thin  upper  walls.  In  fact, 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  was  concentrated 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  casting.  This  large  mass  of 
metal  increased  the  time  interval  in  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  set  the  walls  deeper  than  in  a  casting  of  smaller 
bulk.  There  were  no  risers  and  the  only  means  pro- 
vided for  the  escape  of  air  from  the  matrix  were  a 
few  shallow  channels  cut  into  the  mold  at  the  top  of 
the  casting.  A  large  cast-iron  core  operated  by  a 
hydraulic  cylinder  formed  the  interior  cavity.  The- 
mold  was  opened  and  closed  by  a  similar  cylinder.  Into* 
this  mold  irons  of  the  following  analyses,  all  of  which 
were  melted  in  an  ordinary  cupola,  were  poured: 

Mixture     Mixture      Mixture     Mixture 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  3  No.  4 

, Per  Cent v 


ManRaneHe    1.50  0.50 

.Sulphur   0.03  0.05 

•Silicon    1.05  1.75 

PhoHnhorus 0.05  0.06 

Steel  scrup ... 


0.80 
0.06 
2.25 
0.06 


1.50 
0.03' 

l.O.T 

0.0. 'J 
16.00 


•From  a  paper  vrt-nt-nWA  nt  the  thlrty-Hr-ronrl  Renenil 
meeting  of  the  AmorlrHii  Foundry men'n  AMHorlMtlon,  BoHton, 
Sept.  24  to  28. 
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From  10  to  12  castings  were  poured  from  each  of 
these  irons  and  when  the  castings  were  broken  not  one 
showed  the  least  sign  of  sponginess  or  gas  holes.  The 
mold  was  poured  full  and  the  first  part  to  freeze  was 
the  entrance  gate  so  that  there  was  iw  possibility  of 
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Fig.  1 — Two-Part  Cast-iron  Mold  or  Shell  Bushiig  With  15-In. 
of  Metal  Surrounding  the  Gates,  Runners  and  Casting 

feeding.     Only    enough    iron    was    poured    to    fill    the 
■cavity. 

The  time  of  setting  was  measured  by  the  time  the 
core  remained  in  the  casting  before  it  was  safe  to 
draw  it.  No.  1  iron  required  1  min.  and  20  sec.  be- 
fore the  core  was  drawn.  When  the  core  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  casting  1  min.  and  30  sec,  it  was 
gripped  by  the  iron  and  had  to  be  cooled  to  room  tem- 
perature before  removal  was  possible.  No.  2  iron 
required  1  min.,  and  No.  3,  30  sec.  In  No.  4  a  new 
condition  was  set  up  when  16  per  cent  of  scrap  steel 
was  melted  with  the  charge  in  the  cupola.  In  this 
case  it  was  2  min.  and  20  sec.  before  the  core  could  be 
withdrawn.  The  results  show  that  in  a  casting  of  this 
size  the  low  silicon  iron  cools  much  slower  than  one 
of  higher  silicon  content.  The  effect  of  the  long  time 
in  the  mold  was  to  make  the  casting  very  hard  and 
heat  treatment  was  given  to  bring  it  to  machinability. 
The  temperature  of  the  core  had  no  effect  on  the  time 
of  setting.  The  tenth  casting  was  given  the  same  time 
as  the  first,  although  the  core  was  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  over  400  deg.  Fahr. 

Mold   for  a   60-lb.  Shell 

A  mold  was  made  for  a  shell  that,  when  finished, 
weighed  60  lb.  The  mold  was  made  in  three  parts, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  was  equipped  with  a  cast-iron 
core.  The  portion  of  the  shell  forward  of  the  bourlette 
band  is  cast  in  the  solid  part  of  the  mold  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  venting.  The  parting  of  the  mov- 
able portions  of  the  mold  runs  in  a  straight  line 
through  the  center  of  the  shell  and  extends  3  in.  beyond 
the  base.  It  then  turns  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  and  runs 
straight  the  remaining  distance  to  the  outside  of  the 
mold.  The  pouring  cup  is  placed  about  5  in.  from  the 
outer  end  of  the  parting  and  the  main  sprue  runs  down 
to  an  easy  curve  to  the  bottom  of  the  trap.  The  en- 
trance to  the  trap  is  %  in.  in  diameter,  while  the  main 
sprue  is  l^/^  in.  in  diameter.  The  trap  gate  is  5  x  4  in. 
with  heavy  filleted  corners  and  open  at  the  top.  The 
sides  are  given  %  in.  draft,  so  that  the  moving  parts 
of  the  mold  will  open  readily.  The  bottom  of  the  trap 
is  set  low  enough  to  allow  a  slight  hump  to  be  placed 
in  the  runner  between  the  trap  and  the  matrix.  This 
hump  serves  to  catch  any  air  or  dirt  that  may  be  car- 
ried with  the  first  rush  of  the  metal.  The  center  line 
of  the  runner  is  3  in.  below  the  bottom  of  the  matrix 
and  two  gates  are  cut — one  between  the  revolving  band 
and  the  base  and  the  other  between  the  band  and  the 
bourlette.  The  gates  are  1/16  in.  wide  and  have  a 
small  fillet  where  they  enter  the  matrix.  The  mecha- 
nism for  drawing  the  core  is  attached  to  the  part  A 
and  moves  with  it.  Channels  are  cut  in  A  and  B  in 
the  proper  position  to  receive  the  copper  band. 

The  operation  of  casting  is  as  follows:  The  copper 
band  is  placed  in  the  channels,  the  mold  closed  and 
then  poured  as  fa.st  as  the  runner  will  take  the  metal, 
keeping  the  pouring  cup  full  until  the  end.  In  four 
seconds  the  core  is  withdrawn,  the  mold  opened  and 
the  casting  removed.  The  copper  band  will  be  firmly 
cast  into  place. 

It  was  found  that  a  mixture  corresponding  to  No. 
4  in  the  experiment  previously  mentioned,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  manganese  was  under  0.08  per  cent, 
gave  the  casting  the  toughnes.s  necessary  for  the  proper 
degree  of  fragmentation,  but  the  long  exposure  in  the 


mold  made  the  casting  too  hard.  A  scleroscope  read- 
ing of  65  to  70  was  the  invariable  result  irrespective 
of  any  difference  in  the  mixtures. 

It  was  evident  that  some  form  of  heat  treatment 
was  necessary  to  bring  the  casting  to  a  workable  condi- 
tion. It  had  been  determined  that  a  mark  of  45  would 
give  the  proper  degree  of  fragmentation.  A  number 
of  trials  were  made  before  it  was  found  that  a  "flash" 
heat  of  865  deg.  Cent,  would  restore  the  casting  to  a 
good  workable  condition  and  bring  the  scleroscope  to 
just  about  the  correct  figure.  It  was  further  found 
that  the  castings  should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  being 
subjected  to  the  treatment  so  that  a  number  of  shells 
could  be  treated  at  the  same  time,  starting  at  the  same 
basis  of   temperature. 

In  a  permanent  mold,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  cast- 
ing free  from  gas  or  air  holes  without  the  use  of  trap 
gates.  There  is  no  trouble  in  filling  the  mold  when 
semi-steel  is  used.  The  metal  does  not  need  to  be 
poured  especially  fast.  Nevertheless,  unless  a  sub- 
stantial trap  gate  is  provided,  small  holes  will  collect 
against  the  bottom  of  the  core  and  the  top  of  the  cast- 
ing. The  most  careful  pouring  will  not  change  this 
condition.  There  is  a  point  when  semi-steel  can  be 
poured  in  a  permanent  mold  without  these  holes  form- 
ing and  without  trap  gates,  and  that  point  is  when 
the  metal  has  cooled  until  it  is  almost  viscid.  The 
difficulty  of  successfully  hitting  this  point  is  so  great 
as  to  make  this  method  beyond  the  range  of  commercial 
success. 

Time  a  Vital  Factor 

The  selection  of  different  irons  for  different  sizes 
of  shells,  made  in  permanent  molds,  is  not  necessary. 
To  explain  this,  the  influence  of  silicon  and  manganese 
is  exerted  only  when  the  molten  metal  is  cooling  in 
the  mold  and  the  total  effect  of  this  influence  is 
measured  by  the  time  the  molten  metal  takes  to  become 
solid.  In  a  sand  cast  projectile  weighing  65  lb.,  the 
time  is  five  minutes;  in  a  permanent  mold  casting  the 
time  is  five  seconds. 


SECTION    O.E.F. 


Fig.  2 — Sketch  of  a  Tliree-Part  I'ermanent  Mold  lor  a  oo-Lb. 
Shell 
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When  cast-iron  shells  are  used  in  the  open,  the 
fragmentation  must  be  exact,  but  when  used  against 
earthworks,  only  the  explosive  force  counts.  Since  it 
is  impossible  to  set  aside  shells  for  each  duty,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  degree  of  fragmentation  must  govern 
the  process.  This  is  easier  to  accomplish  with  a  perma- 
nent mold  than  by  any  other  known  process.  As  has 
been  said,  the  question  of  hardness  does  not  depend 
upon  the  variations  of  the  pig  iron  so  long  as  ordinary 
foundry  iron  is  used.  The  same  statement  is  true  of 
the  so-called  semi-steel  so  long  as  the  same  percentage 
of  steel  scrap  is  melted  with  the  iron.  The  term  "ordi- 
nary foundry  iron"  is  used  to  denote  pig  iron  ranging 
from  1.75  to  2.75  per  cent  silicon,  below  0.80  per  cent 
manganese  and  with  sulphur  below  0.08  per  cent. 
Phosphorus  has  no  appreciable  effect  up  to  1  per  cent. 
A  casting  that  would  analyze  3  per  cent  total  carbon, 
1  to  1.20  per  cent  silicon,  0.60  per  cent  manganese, 
0.05  per  cent  sulphur  and  16  per  cent  steel  scrap  would 
be  an  ideal  composition  for  a  60-lb.  shell.  All  shells, 
whether  cast-iron  or  steel,  must  be  subjected  to  a  defi- 
nite heat  treatment  and,  in  the  case  of  cast-iron,  the 
degree  of  heat  and  time  of  exposure  to  get  the  proper 
scleroscope  test  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment. 

As  to  the  design  of  the  mold,  the  main  point  to  be 
considered  is  that  plenty  of  metal  should  surround  not 
only  the  matrix  but  also  the  sprues  and  runners.  In 
a  casting  such  as  a  5-in.  shell  there  should  be  at  least 
10  in.  of  metal  outside  of  every  portion  of  the  mold 
that  comes  in  contact  with  the  molten  metal.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  twofold,  to  provide  a  sufficient  heat 
storage  capacity  so  that  the  molten  metal  will  be 
robbed  of  its  heat  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and 
to  make  the  mold  strong  enough  to  resist  the  tre- 
mendous expansive  power  of  the  cooling  metal.  The 
matrix  and  the  core  should  be  made  to  the  exact  size 
of  the  casting  before  finishing. 

Make  no  allowance  for  shrinkage.  Why  there  is 
no  apparent  shrinkage  when  these  castings  are  made 
in  a  permanent  mold  is  a  moot  subject.  It  may  be  that, 
since  the  interior  of  the  casting  is  molten  when  it  is 
taken  from  the  mold  and  the  outside  contraction  has 
not  started  at  the  time  of  removal,  the  expansive 
force  of  the  cooling  interior  metal  will  neutralize  the 
contracting  force  of  the  cooling  exterior.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  point,  but  it  is  true  that  when  the  casting 
is  so  thick  that  the  interior  is  molten  at  the  time  of 
removal,  shrinkage  may  be  safely  ignored. 

The  mold  should  also  be  so  equipped  as  to  be  easily 
and  quickly  opened  and  closed.  The  movable  portions 
should  run  on  grooved  wheels  fitting  V-shaped  tracks. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  small  particles  of 
iron  interfering  with  the  adjustment  of  the  moving 
parts.  Casting  is  apt  to  be  a  sloppy  proceeding  and 
there  are  always  small  particles  of  iron  splashing 
around.  Mount  the  molds  so  that  there  is  plenty  of 
space  underneath  to  collect  any  molten  metal  that  may 
carelessly  escape.  Before  closing  the  mold,  run  a  flat 
.scraper  over  the  face  to  remove  any  small  particles 
that  may  adhere.  If  these  general  rules  are  followed 
out,  two  60-lb.  shells  can  be  cast  every  minute  and  all 
will  be  of  the  same  weight,  size  and  texture. 

The  position  of  the  copper  revolving  band  is  an 
important  consideration.  In  some  steel  shells  this  band 
is  placed  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  base,  but 
in  a  cast-iron  shell  plenty  of  metal  must  back  up  the 
hand.  Even  with  the  strength  that  steel  gives,  portions 
of  the  base  are  sometimes  torn  off  by  the  tremendous 
force  set  up  when  the  band  enters  the  rifling  at  a  very 
high  velocity.  The  effect  of  this  rupture  is  to  disturb 
the  trajectory  and  direction  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
r(?ndfrr  the  shell  not  only  useless  but  dangerous. 

French  Specificationi*  for  Iron  Shells 

The  French  Government  has  issued  specifications 
for  shells  cast  in  sand  that  are  here  given  in  part. 
They  call  for  the  analysis  of  shells  of  122  to  155  mm. 
caliber.  The  chemical  analysis  is  given  at  the  top  of 
next  column. 

The  amount  of  total  carbon  and  silicon  must  not 
exceed  4.7  per  cent.  If  this  limit  is  exceeded,  the  iron 
will  lack  toughness.  At  least  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
carbon  must  be  combined  to  produce  proper  fragmenta- 


Per  Cent 

Graphitic  carljon    0.70 

Combined  carbon   2.40 

Silicon    1.3.'-. 

Manganese 0.70 


tion.     The   percentage   of   dust   increases   as   the  com- 
bined carbon  decreases. 

Although  the  sum  of  total  carbon  plus  silicon  is 
set  at  4.7  per  cent,  it  is  preferable  to  keep  these  limits 
to  4.4  per  cent  with  a  minimum  percentage  of  silicon. 
The  percentage  of  silicon  varies  according  to  the  type 
of  molding.  In  the  122-caliber  the  best  results  were 
obtained  by  using  a  minimum  of  1.20  per  cent  silicon 
for  dry  sand  and  1.35  per  cent  for  green  sand.  The 
percentage  of  silicon  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  caliber;  the  thicker  the 
wall,  and  higher  the  caliber,  the  lower  the  silicon. 
Manganese  decreases  with  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
and  caliber  and  increases  with  the  sulphur. 

The  sulphur  should  never  exceed  0.08  per  cent  and 
should  be  lower  whenever  possible.  The  percentage  of 
phosphorus  is  set'  at  0.15  per  cent  or  under.  The 
charge  should  be  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

Pig  iron    40 

Scrap     40 

Steel     20 

The  term  scrap  is  used  to  denote  scrap  melted,  pigged  and 
charged  according  to  analysis. 

These  specifications  correspond  closely  to  the  iron 
previously  mentioned  as  being  ideal  for  use  in  perma- 
nent molds.  The  striking  point  is  that  the  silicon  de- 
creases when  a  dry-sand  mold  is  used,  and  this  point 
is  emphasized  by  the  use  of  a  still  lower  silicon  in  a 
permanent  mold.  The  percentage  of  combined  carbon 
will  always  be  high  when  a  permanent  mold  is  used. 
Once  the  proper  mixture  has  been  determined,  that 
mixture  is  used  irrespective  of  the  thickness  of  walls 
or  caliber  of  shell. 

All  the  foundries  of  France  engaged  in  this  work 
have  been  mobilized  on  a  common  basis  and  are  using 
precisely  the  same  methods  of  selection,  analysis  and 
general  foundry  procedure.  This  has  not  been  done 
without  enormous  losses  and  vexatious  delays.  There 
have  been  many  cases  where  the  loss  of  the  total  heat 
has  been  reported  and  a  loss  of  40  per  cent  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  first  stages.  Team  work,  scientific 
methods  and  keeping  everlastingly  at  it  have  brought 
results.  To-day  the  output  has  reached  staggering  pro- 
portions— over  1,000,000  rounds  per  day  are  being 
made. 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  that  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  a  foundry  in  the  United  States  that  could  qualify 
at  once  for  this  work  without  material  changes  in  pro- 
cedure. Primarily,  it  is  not  a  commercial  proposition 
and  if  this  Government  decides  to  use  cast-iron  shells, 
the  work  must  be  undertaken  with  the  foreknowledge 
that  trouble  is  ahead.  The  necessity  will  be  paramount 
of  not  only  putting  forth  prodigious  efforts  but  also 
of  sinking  individuality  for  the  common  good.  A  full 
and  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  data  is  indispensable. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  outcome. 


Floor  Type  Tapping  and  Drilling  Machine 

W.  H.  Simmons  &  Co.,  208  Lawrence  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, is  now  building  a  floor  type  automatic  drilling 
and  tapping  machine  in  addition  to  the  bench  type 
which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age,  June  21,  1917. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  machine  is  the  same  as 
the  earlier  one,  except  that  a  pipe  section  column  is 
used  in  place  of  the  former  rectangular  one.  The  ma- 
chine has  a  clutch  and  reversing  mechanism  which  can 
be  set  to  run  the  tap  to  any  desired  depth  and  then 
reverse  and  stop  the  spindle  automatically.  This  clutch 
is  of  the  jaw  type,  and  a  sensitive  drive  for  light  tap- 
ping or  tapping  soft  metal  is  secured  by  adjusting  the 
belt  through  the  movement  of  the  lower  pulleys,  which 
are  mounted  on  an  eccentric  shaft.  The  machine  will 
drill  or  tap  to  the  center  of  a  12-in.  circle  and  is 
provided  with  four  attachments  for  tapping  16,  18,  20 
and  24  threads  per  in. 
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Nitre  Cake  for  Pickling  Brass 

Nitre  cake,  as  a  substitute  for  sulphuric  acid  in 
pickling  brass,  is  finding  extensive  use  in  Great  Britain 
according  to  a  paper  by  H.  W.  Brownsdon  before  the 
Birmingham  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try. The  quantity  so  used  in  that  country  now  runs 
into  several  hundred  tons  per  week.  Difficulty  in  ob- 
taining raw  material,  coupled  with  the  increased  de- 
mand for  sulphuric  acid  for  other  purposes,  has  re- 
sulted in  an  extended  application  of  nitre  cake  solu- 
tions in  place  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  pickling  an- 
nealed brass. 

Nitre  cake  is  essentially  crude  acid  sodium  sulphate, 
and  while  the  latter  in  the  pure  anhydrous  state  con- 
tains theoretically  40.8  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
free  acid  found  in  nitre  cake  may  vary  from  5  to  30 
per  cent.  For  pickling,  the  nitre  cake  solution  should 
show  3  to  5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  on  titration;  there 
is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  in  using  solutions  of 
higher  acid  concentration. 

While  nitre  cake  is  a  variable  product,  annealed 
brass  from  a  pickling  point  of  view  may  be  even  more 
so.  Given  clean  work,  nitre  cake  solutions  replace 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  quite  efficiently,  but  with  dirty 
work  the  difference  is  much  more  marked,  and  nitre 
cake  solutions,  even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, may  fail  to  pickle  the  work  satisfactorily.  It  is 
little  consolation  for  the  manufacturer  to  know  that 
his  troubles  lie  in  his  annealing  furnaces.  Much  may 
be  done  to  overcome  troubles  as  follows: 

The  nitre  cake  solution   should  be  as  hot  as  possible. 

Its  acid  content  should  be  tested  frequently  and  main- 
tained at  3  to  5  per  cent  by  the  addition  of  nitre  cake. 

The  hot  annealed  products  may  be  quenched  in  water 
whereby  much  scale  is  mechanically  loosened  prior  to 
pickling. 

The  hot  annealed  work  may  be  placed  direct  into  the 
nitre  cake  solution,  and  the  pickle  can  thus  be  maintained 
at  a  high  temperature  without  auxiliary  steam  heating. 

Oxidizing  agents  such  as  ferric  salts,  bichromates  or  per- 
sulphates  may  be  added  to  the  pickle,  but  in  many  cases  the 
price  is  prohibitive. 

Electrochemical  aid  might  be  sought  by  using  a  low  volt- 
age current,  making  the  lead  lining  of  the  vat  the  cathode 
and  the  work  to  be  pickled  the  anode. 

Movement  of  the  work  in  the  pickle,  or  the  agitation  of 
the  pickle  during  pickling,  or  both. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  successful  use  of 
nitre  cake  solution  can  only  be  overcome  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  by  paying  close  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  annealing  so  as  to  obtain  the  an- 
nealed brass  as  clean  as  possible,  and  by  using  the 
nitre  cake  solution  under  conditions  which  will  most 
strongly  stimulate  its  pickling  activity. 


Swedish  Iron-Ore  and  Steel  Output  in  1916 

Iron-ore  exports  from  Sweden  in  1916  were  less 
than  in  1915,  or  5,339,000  metric  tons,  as  compared 
with  5,994,000  tons.  The  1913  exports  were  6,440,000 
tons.  The  pig-iron  output  fell  off  slightly  in  1916, 
having  been  737,300  tons,  or  30,300  tons  less  than  in 
1915.  It  was,  however,  about  93,000  tons  more  than 
the  yearly  average  for  the  last  10  years  of  643,700 
tons.  The  Bessemer  steel  production  decreased  last 
year  15,000  tons  but  the  open-hearth  output  increased 
25,000  tons.  Iron  and  steel  imports  in  1916  were  28,000 
tons  greater  than  those  for  1915,  when  they  were  230,- 
000  and  17,000  tons  more  than  the  yearly  average  for 
the  last  5  years. 

New  Electric  Steel  Foundry  in  Ohio 

The  Fairbanks  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  is 
building  a  new  steel  foundry.  62  x  300  ft.,  one  story, 
equipped  with  a  l^/^-ton  Snyder  electric  furnace  for 
making  steel  castings,  forging  billets  and  ingots.  It 
is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  Jan.  1. 


A  14-in.  Lathe  with  Special  Feed 

The  American  Machine  Tool  Engineering  Works, 
Chicago,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  14-in.  back- 
geared  lathe.  Among  the  points  about  its  construction 
that  are  especially  emphasized  are  the  use  of  a  feed 
change  lever  on  the  apron,  an  extra  long  tailstock  spin- 
dle and  a  lever  for  shifting  the  double  back  gears  that 
is  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  The  lathe 
is  designed  for  both  toolroom  and  manufacturing  work 
and  is  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  change  gears, 
thus  providing  for  a  wide  range  of  thread  cutting  of 
both  English  and  metric  pitches. 

The  headstock  of  the  lathe  is  of  the  bowl  type  and 
has  a  0.60  per  cent  carbon  crucible  steel  spindle.  The 
spindle  is  bored  to  hold  a  bushing  with  a  No.  3  Morse 
taper,  and  the  bearings,  which  are  of  bronze,  are  fin- 
ished by  scraping  to  fit  the  spindles.  The  lathe  has  a 
swing  of  14%  in.  over  the  ways  and  a  6-ft.  machine 
will  mount  work  36  in.  long  between  centers.  A  three- 
step  cone  pulley  ranging  in  diameter  from  5^/^  to  8  in. 
drives  the  spindle,  the  power  being  transmitted  from 
the  countershaft  by  a  2^/^ -in.  belt.  The  spindle  has  18 
speed  changes  ranging  from  30  to  655  r.p.m.  The 
lever  for  shifting  the  back  gears  is  located  at  the  end 
of  the  headstock,  where  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator. 

The  carriage  has  a  bearing  23  in.  long  on  the  V's 
and  the  bridge  is  7%^  in.  wide.  The  feed  rod  is  driven 
from  the  headstock  by  a  train  of  gears  through  an  over- 
load friction,  thus  eliminating  the  feed  belt  and  at  the 


Four  Changes  in  the  Cross  and  Longitudinal  Feeds  of  a 
New  14-ln.  Back  Geared  Lathe  Are  Secured  by  Moving  a 
Lever   on   the   Apron 

same  time  providing  a  safety  device  in  case  of  accident. 
The  feed  change  lever  is  located  in  the  apron,  and  by 
moving  this  lever  to  any  one  of  four  positions  it  is 
possible  to  vary  the  cross  and  longitudinal  feeds.  This 
arrangement,  it  is  explained,  is  in  addition  to  the  feed 
reverse  levers  usually  found  in  lathe  aprons.  A  safety 
device  is  also  provided  in  the  apron  to  prevent  the  half 
nuts  from  engaging  with  the  lead  screw  when  either 
of  the  feeds  is  engaged  or  vice  versa.  The  tailstock 
spindle  is  1%  in.  in  diameter  and  has  a  travel  of  8  in. 
A  metric  lead  screw  and  change  gears  for  cutting 
threads  from  1  to  7  mm.  may  be  supplied  if  desired. 


The  Philadelphia  section  of  the  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  will  hold  a  meeting  on 
Saturday  evening,  Nov.  3,  at  the  Majestic  Hotel,  Broad 
Street  and  Girard  Avenue.  No  general  paper  has  been 
announced. 


The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  and 
Monessen,  Pa.,  which  has  been  doing  business  under 
that  name  for  30  years,  has  announced  a  change  in  its 
corporate  title,  effective  Oct.  22,  to  the  Page  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.  The  announcement  says  that  the  change  in 
name  involves  no  change  in  attitude  toward  any  of  the 
old  lines  of  production,  but  has  been  decided  upon  be- 
cause of  expansion  of  the  company's  business  in  such  a 
way  that  the  old  name  has  been  outgrown  and  is  a 
misfit.  The  parent  business  of  the  company  was  wire 
fencing,  but  it  has  developed  other  products,  among 
them  wire  rods,  rope  wire  and  spring  wire,  and  it  also 
has  made  arrangements  with  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  and  the  Copper  Clad  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  iron  and  steel  wire 
manufactured  by  these  companies.  The  Page  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.  announces  also  the  opening  of  an  office  in  the 
Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of  E.  C.  Sattley, 
general  manager. 
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Steel  Plant  Electrical  Safety  Provisions 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  eleventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical 
Engineers,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  10,  Walter  Greenwood, 
safety  engineer  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Ohio  Works, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  discussed  automatic  engine  stops, 
svi^itches  and  cranes  from  the  viewpoint  of  safety. 

Automatic  Engine  Stops 

Automatic  engine  stops  of  some  kind,  he  said,  were 
found  installed  on  nearly  every  engine  the  turbine  or 
flywheel  of  which  burst  in  the  last  10  years  and,  if  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  he  believes  they  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  with  ordinary  attention  they  will  not  fail 
to  operate  when  required,  regardless  of  the  incon- 
venience they  may  cause  by  operating  unexpectedly  by 
reason  of  their  own  imperfections  or  by  failure  of  their 
operating  agency.  In  each  of  five  cases  of  burst  tur- 
bines which  have  come  to  his  attention,  the  turbine  was 
equipped  with  an  automatic  controlling  device  which 
failed  to  prevent  the  explosion. 

He  gave  as  a  reason  for  favoring  an  electrically 
operated  unbalanced  stop  valve,  installed  along  with 
such  other  automatic  devices  as  may  be  required,  that 
an  electrically  operated  valve  may  be  operated  from 
numerous  points  remote  from  the  engine  if  desired. 
Where  electrical  stops  are  used  an  independent  generat- 
ing outfit  connected  to  a  wet  battery  should  be  installed 
in  a  plant  of  any  considerable  size.  This  would  insure 
against  failure  of  current,  but  to  further  insure  against 
such  failure  a  switch  should  be  supplied  to  automat- 
ically cut  in  current  from  one  of  the  most  reliable  cir- 
cuits of  the  generating  station  in  case  the  independent 
generators  failed  or  stopped.  He  recommended  that  an 
emergency  valve  never  be  placed  with  the  stem  on  the 
underside  and  that  on  all  engines  the  oil  be  fed  in  ahead 
of  it.  Valves  on  turbines,  he  said,  can  be  given  suffi- 
cient lubrication  to  prevent  corrosion  or  accumulation 
of  matter  around  the  stem,  and  the  lubricant  should  be 
injected  directly  on  the  valve  stem  in  a  quantity  so 
small  that  it  can  have  no  noticeable  eff'ect  on  other  parts 
of  the  turbine. 

There  exists,  he  believes,  a  hazard  from  blast-fur- 
nace blowing  engines  over-speeding  and  that  this  can 
be  reduced  by  installing  unbalanced  valves  kept  open 
by  a  magnet,  but  not  automatically  closed  from  over- 
speeding.  These  could  be  operated  by  breaking  the 
circuit  from  various  remote  points.  The  process  of 
stopping  an  engine  by  closing  the  throttle,  he  believes 
too  slow,  even  though  an  attendant  is  near  at  the  criti- 
cal time.  A  valve  such  as  he  has  in  mind  would  check 
the  speed  of  the  engine  without  stopping  it  entirely. 

Switches 

Regarding  switches,  he  recommended  that  the  oper- 
ating engineer  be  satisfied  only  with  a  .switch  that  pos- 
sesses all  requirements  for  economic  operation,  and  he 
believes  that  such  operation  is  possible  from  a  good 
safety  switch.  The  interlocking  feature  to  positivel> 
prohibit  closing  a  circuit  before  closing  the  switch  en- 
casement, he  believes,  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
matter  of  seeing  a  switch  in  operation  while  inspecting 
it.  He  recommended  further  that  switches  be  con- 
structed for  quick  break  and  for  a  quick  closing;  that 
they  be  inclosed  by  waterproof  enca.sements  of  non- 
combustible  material;  that  their  throw  be  made  from 
the  outside  of  the  encasements  by  levers  or  rods  so  that 
the  circuits  can  be  closed  or  opened  without  opening  the 
casings;  that  except  for  a  few  exceptional  purposes, 
they  be  fu.sed  on  the  side  that  is  dead  when  the  circuits 
are  broken,  and  that  provisions  be  made  for  locking 
them  open  with  a  consideralilc  number  of  locks. 

The  claim  that  low  voltage  will  not  injure  a  person 
unless  his  heart  is  not  in  normal  condition,  he  says, 
seems  to  have  been  contradicted  in  one  particular  case 
brought  to  his  attention  in  which  two  men  were  electro- 
cuted by  contact  with  the  same  wire,  carrying  low- 
voltage  current,  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time. 

Stop«  on  Crane  UunwayH 

A  suggested  safety  provision  for  use  on  crane  run- 
ways, which  he  said  has  been  very  i)opular  with  safety 
men,  is  a  track  st<^p  fastened  to  the  rail,  but  he  believes 


that  safety  can  be  provided  for  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  wire  installation  so  that  a  simple  appliance  can  be 
set  at  any  point  on  the  track  to  break  the  current  and 
apply  the  brakes  to  the  crane.  Between  the  two  meth- 
ods, stopping  the  crane  by  an  obstruction  that  adds  a 
new  hazard  and  stopping  by  manipulating  the  current, 
the  latter  he  held  should  have  the  preference. 


Improving  Correspondence  Discussed 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  better  business 
correspondence  found  expression  in  a  convention  ar- 
ranged by  the  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  its  administration  build- 
ing, Oct.  15  and  16.  About  160  delegates  from  35 
cities  attended  the  sessions. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  program  were:  Charles 
R.  Wiers,  Larkin  Co.,  Buffalo;  E.  H.  Fish,  H.  N.  Rasely 
and  E.  J.  Chaffin,  Norton  Co.,  Worcester;  John  F. 
Tinsley,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Wor- 
cester; L.  A.  McQueen,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio;  E.  P.  Cramer,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron;  John  J.  Morgan,  John  J.  Morgan  Adver- 
tising Co.,  Boston;  Prof,  Paul  G.  Cherrington,  Harvard 
University  School  of  Business  Administration;  Nelson 
C.  Durand,  vice-president  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.;  and 
Prof,  George  B.  Hotchkiss,  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 

Among  the  many  manufacturing  companies  repre- 
sented were  the  following  from  the  metal-working 
industries:  Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass,; 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City;  Stanley  Works, 
New  Britain,  Conn.;  Art  Metal  Construction  Co,, 
Jamestown,  N,  Y.;  Kawneer  Mfg,  Co,,  Niles,  Mich,; 
Taft-Pierce  Mfg,  Co,,  Woonsocket,  R,  I,;  Bilton  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Warner  &  Swasey 
Co.,  Cleveland;  Chase  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  Locomobile  Co.  of  America,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

There  was  such  keen  interest  in  the  discussions  that 
a  committee  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  plan  for 
another  convention  next  year  at  Akron, 


The  First  Heine  Boiler  Still  Fit  for  Service 

The  first  Heine  type  boiler  ever  built  was  installed 
in  1881  in  one  of  the  armories  of  the  Missouri  National 
Guard  at  St,  Louis.  A  few  months  ago  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  boiler  was  subsequently 
removed  by  the  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.  It  has  24 
tubes  about  10  ft.  long  with  a  heating  surface  of  ap- 
proximately 250  sq,  ft.  The  boiler  was  inspected  by 
one  of  the  boiler  insurance  companies  and  as  a  result 
a  certificate  that  the  boiler  could  carry  a  pressure  of 
80  lb.  as  compared  with  its  original  pressure  of  100  lb, 
was  issued.  The  tubes  were  pitted  and  will  have  to  be 
replaced  and  the  blow-off  flange  must  be  renewed. 
With  these  exceptions,  however,  the  boiler  is  in  good 
condition.  One  of  the  interesting  features  is  the  use 
of  vertical  baffling,  which  has  been  superseded  by  the 
horizontal  type  in  both  the  land  and  marine  boilers 
built  by  the  Heine  company. 


Purchasing  Agents  Close  Meeting 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Agents,  held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  last  week,  E.  L.  McGrew,  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  was  re-elected 
president,  and  L.  F.  Boffey  of  New  York  City  was  re- 
elected secretary.  Other  officers  elected  were:  N,  0, 
Acby,  first  vice  president,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Charles  P. 
Kingston,  second  vice  president,  Detroit;  William  B. 
Colder,  third  vice  president,  Philadelphia;  and  W.  T. 
Hall,  treasurer.  New  York.  After  final  adjournment, 
the  delegates  made  a  trip  of  inspection  to  the  plants  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh. 
Detroit  was  chosen  for  the  convention  next  year. 


The  district  offices  of  the  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  for- 
merly located  in  Youngstown,  have  been  removed  to 
Cleveland,  D.  S.  Bright  is  district  sales  manager,  and 
M.  H.  Stevens  has  been  made  manager  of  the  plant  at 
Youngstown. 
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NEW    MILITARY   TRUCK   TESTED 


Remarkable     Record     Made     in     Manufacturing 

Standard  Military  Truck 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — An  order  for  10,000  stand- 
ard military  trucks  has  been  placed  by  the  War  De- 
partment. The  contract  will  be  scattered  throughout 
the  automobile  industry  of  the  United  States,  about  60 
plants  participating  in  the  making  of  the  different 
parts.  The  first  test  sample  of  the  standard  truck  was 
completed  at  Lima,  Ohio,  and  a  second  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  They  completed  their  test  runs  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  week.  The  designing  and  building  of  these 
trucks  is  considered  another  war-time  achievement  by 
those  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  the  quartermaster's 
work. 

The  designs  were  started  last  August  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  The 
standard  truck  only  will  be  supplied  to  the  American 
army  after  Jan.  1  next.  This  means  that  only  7500 
different  parts  will  be  carried  in  stock  for  repairs  by 
the  quartermaster.  Because  of  the  varying  types  of 
trucks  now  used  by  the  Allies  on  the  front,  a  stock  of 
about  2,000,000  different  parts  is  carried  in  France. 

So  successful  has  been  the  work  of  standardizing 
the  three-ton  truck  that  the  War  Department  is  intend- 
ing to  have  the  three-quarter  ton  and  the  one-and-a- 
half-ton  truck  standardized  for  the  use  of  the  army. 
The  two  trucks  put  through  their  tests  this  week  were 
both  of  the  class  B  truck  design  for  a  three-ton  load, 
but  with  capacity  for  five  tons.  The  assembling  of 
these  trucks  as  well  as  the  designing  of  them  sets  a 
high  mark  in  American  production,  the  first  truck  hav- 
ing been  assembled  two  days  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  two  trucks  that  have  been  assembled  have  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  not  only  Brig.  Gen. 
Chauncey  B.  Baker  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
who  has  directed  the  work,  but  also  of  the  two  score  of 
engineers  and  hundreds  of  draftsmen  who  worked  on 
the  design  in  Washington.  Early  tests  of  the  engine 
showed  58  horsepower  at  1350  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  engine  torque  curve  is  better  than  anticipated. 
It  is  felt  that  the  United  States  heavy-duty  war  truck 
will  go  far  to  revolutionize  army  truck  work  so  far  as 
operation  and  maintenance  are  concerned,  and  that  the 
truck  will  play  a  large  part  in  affecting  truck  design 
in  commei'cial  circles. 

The  speed  with  which  the  different  makers  attacked 
their  respective  tasks  and  completed  them  is  shown  by 
the  following: 

The  Continental  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  which  was  one  of 
the  several  engine  producers  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, received  blueprints  on  Sept.  9,  and  had  an  en- 
gine running  19  days  and  18  hours  thereafter,  while 
the  Waukesha  Motor  Co.  had  its  first  engine  running 
in  eleven  days  and  seven  and  one-half  hours  from 
the  time  the  blueprints  reached  its  factory.  These  com- 
panies did  not  have  to  make  all  the  patterns  for  cast- 
ings for  the  dies  for  forgings,  some  of  these  having 
been  made  previously,  but  they  had  to  do  most  of  the 
machining  and  other  operations  on  the  parts.  In  de- 
veloping the  engine  four  or  five  makers  co-operated 
by  distributing  the  different  parts,  one  making  several 
parts  not  only  for  itself  but  for  the  other  engine 
makers.  In  this  way  time  was  saved.  The  Continental 
company  made  the  cylinders,  gearcase  cover,  and  many 
small  parts  such  as  pumps,  bushings,  etc.  The  Wau- 
kesha company  manufactured  the  cylinder  heads,  the 
crankcase,  intake  and  exhaust  mainfolds,  roller  push- 
rods,  etc.  The  Wisconsin  company  made  the  lower  part 
of  the  crankcase. 

The  remarkable  patriotic  response  of  manufacturers 
of  raw  and  finished  products  made  possible  the  comple- 
tion of  the  units  in  record  time.  As  an  illustration, 
the  Park  Drop  Forge  Co.  worked  continuously  in  three 
shifts  and  succeeded  in  sinking  the  dies  for  the  crank- 
shaft in  seven  days,  an  operation  which  is  rarely  com- 
pleted in  peace  times  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The 
Werra  Aluminum  Castings  Co.  produced  the  pattern 
for  the  main  crankcase  and  the  first  casting  in  five 
days,  this  usually  taking  from  three  to  four  weeks  on 
much  smaller  jobs.    The  Continental  pattern  shop  com- 


pleted the  pattern  for  the  cylinder  pairs  in  slightly  over 
five  days,  an  accomplishment  which  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  manufactured  engines. 

In  summarizing  the  co-operative  talent  embodied  in 
the  engine,  it  might  be  said  that  the  crankcase  is  Con- 
tinental, the  cylinders  Waukesha,  the  oiling  system  a 
combination  of  Wisconsin  and  Buda,  the  pistons  Hercu- 
les, and  the  timing-gear  system  a  combination  of  Buda, 
Wisconsin,  and  Continental.  The  governor  is  a  combina- 
tion of  Kelly-Springfield  and  Waukesha.  The  camshaft 
is  a  composite  design.  The  engine  has  been  designed 
with  the  thought  of  using  the  heavier  fuel,  the  com- 
bustion chamber  and  other  parts  having  been  designed 
to  meet  these  requirements. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  engine  can  be  said  of  the 
transmission,  the  axles,  and  other  parts.  Three  or 
four  of  the  leading  axle  makers  have  worked  together 
on  the  axle  design.     So  with  the  transmission. 

So  well  have  all  the  engineers  co-operated  that  the 
schedule  set  for  the  completion  of  the  different  truck 
units,  as  well  as  of  the  completed  truck,  has  been  lived 
up  to  and  generally  improved  upon.  The  first  engines 
built  in  different  factories  were  to  have  been  delivered 
on  Sept.  30  and  they  were  delivered  on  that  date.  The 
completed  chassis  was  to  have  been  ready  Oct.  10  and 
was  ready  on  Oct.  7. 

The  Automotive  Products  Section  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  is  composed  of  H.  L.  Horning,  chair- 
man; Brig.  Gen.  Chauncey  M.  Baker,  officer  in  charge 
of  army  transportation;  Coker  F.  Clarkson,  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers;  C.  W.  Stiger,  president,  Motor  and  Acces- 
sory Manufacturers'  Association;  Henry  R.  Sutphen, 
president.  Motor  Boat  Association;  Frank  Russell,  pres- 
ident. Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  T.  W. 
Henderson,  president.  Motorcycle  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. 

An  Example  of  Three-in-One  Piping 

An  interesting  example  of  what  wrought  pipe  will 
withstand  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
It  appears  that  in  an  Ohio  gas  field  a  string  of  1440  ft. 


Three   Sections  of  Well   CasinR.   in"  Falling   200    Ft.,  Were 
Telescoped  Without  Breaking  the  Weld 

of  8V4  24-lb.  steel  casing  was  let  go  and  the  string, 
weighing  something  over  34,000  lb.,  dropped  200  ft.  to 
a  bottom  of  limestone.  The  three  sections  on  the  bottom 
were  telescoped,  one  inside  and  the  other  outside.  No 
failure  in  the  weld  could  be  noted  and  the  three  lengths 
were  thus  telescopsd  without  a  crack.  The  exterior 
appeared  like  merely  a  straight  length  of  casing.  The 
piece  was  machined  to  show  the  three  separate  sections 
as  telescoped.  The  exhibit  was  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


Regarding  a  tungsten  deposit  at  Hatches  Creek  in 
the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  the  report  of  the 
Director  of  Mines  of  Australia  states  that  the  reefs 
are  numerous,  well  defined  and  with  considerable  per- 
sistence in  size  along  the  line  of  outcrop.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  capital  and  better  transport  facilities  the 
field  is  destined  to  become  an  important  producer  in  the 
future.  The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zea- 
land reports  that  an  important  find  of  scheelite  has 
been  made  in  the  Barewood  district.  A  Dunedin  syndi- 
cate has  secured  an  option  and  opened  up  the  reef. 


Failure  of  Boiler  Plates  in  Service" 


Investigation  Shows  Fatigue  of 
the  Material  to  Be  the  Cause 
of    Cracks    in    Riveted    Joints 


BY  E.   B.   WOLFF 


THIS  research  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
finding  the  causes  of  the  cracking  of  boiler  plates 
over  the  riveted  seams.  The  boilers  were  of  the 
single-ended  ordinary  marine  type  with  three  flues. 
The  shell  plates  and  the  rivets  were  generally  approxi- 
mately 32  mm.  thick,  made  some  from  basic  and  some 
from  acid  open-hearth  soft  steel  with  an  ultimate  ten- 
sile strength  of  42-48  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  and  an  elongation 
of  23  to  20  per  cent  in  10  in.  The  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur contents  had  to  be  under  0.05  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  boilers  with  the  cracked  plates  belonged  to  steam- 
ship companies,  the  boats  of  which  made  voyages  with  a 
great  many  stops,  so  that  the  fires  were  frequently  ex- 
tinguished and  relighted.  Most  of  them  being  oil-fired, 
this  could  be  done  very  easily.  The  plates  of  coal-fired 
boilers,  however,  cracked  in  the  same  manner.  Boilers 
made  of  the  same  material  for  other  companies,  the 
boats  of  which  had  only  long  non-stop  runs,  did  not 
fail. 

The  researches  were  started  after  one  of  the  boilers 
had  exploded.  An  investigation  showed  that  the  explo- 
sion had  been  caused  by  the  shell  plate  of  the  boiler 
having  burst  open  in  the  middle  of  the  double  butt  strap 
joint  at  the  side.  Through  the  large  opening  the  con- 
tents of  the  boiler  had  been  ejected,  destroying  the  hull 
of  the  ship  and  causing  much  damage. 

After  the  rupture  the  shell  plate,  at  the  place  where 
it  had  failed,  had  a  thickness  varying  from  33  mm., 
the  original  dimension,  in  the  middle,  to  27.5  and  28 
mm.  at  the  sides.  As  the  plates  had  an  equal  thickness 
in  all  other  parts,  the  only  possible  explanation  of  this 
difference  was  that  the  plate  had  failed  by  the  forming 
of  a  crack  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  boiler,  this 
crack  having  gradually  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  sound  part  at  the  sides  could  not  withstand  the 
boiler  pressure  and  failed  suddenly,  showing  a  reduc- 
tion of  area  only  in  that  sound  part.  As  at  the  time 
the  direct  cause  of  this  disaster  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, it  was  decided  to  take  out  of  service  all  boilers 
made  of  the  same  material  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
burst  boiler.  It  was  found  that  a  large  part  of  the 
shell  plate,  under  the  butt  strap  cover  plate,  had 
cracked.  The  crack  could  only  be  detected  by  taking  off 
the  cover  plate.  From  Fig.  1  it  can  be  seen  that  if  the 
boiler  had  been  kept  in  service  much  longer  a  similar 
disaster  would  have  followed. 

In  th'e  years  following  other  boilers,  made  with  every 
precaution  and  good  workmanship,  and  of  the  best 
material  obtainable,  also  cracked,  but  not  always  in  the 
same  seam;  sometimes  the  lap  joint,  joining  shell  plate 
and  front  plate,  failed;  in  other  cases  both  joints  de- 
veloped cracks  in  some  parts. 

Description  of  the  Cracks 

All  the  cracks  found  are,  in  the  beginning,  defects 
of  microscopical  dimensions.  It  would  occur  that  a 
boiler,  the  side  seam  of  which  had  failed,  would  be  sent 
back  to  the  boiler-shop  to  be  fitted  with  a  new  shell 
plate.  After  detaching  the  front  plates,  nothing  abnor- 
mal would  be  seen,  and  it  would  he  decided  to  make  use 
of  the  old  front  plates  and  fit  new  shell  plates  to  them 
The  shell  plates  were  bent  with  great  care  to  the  radius 
of  the  front  plates  and  bored  in  position.  When  the 
first  rivet,  joining  the  front  and  shell  plates,  was  put  in, 
cracks  appeared  in  some  of  the  old  rivet-holes  of  the 
front  plate.  By  a  renewed  examination  of  the  other 
rivet-holes,  after  cleaning  the  metal  by  scraping  it  care- 
fully and  later  etching  it,  minute  cracks  were  detected. 
The  etching  of  the  front  plate,  in  the  manner  presently 

•From  a  paper  preHcnted  at  the  annual  mwllriK  of  tJic 
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to    be    described,    disclosed    a    great    many    miniature 
cracks. 

The  cracks  were  found  in  the  butt  joints  as  well  as 
in  the  lap  joints,  but  in  all  cases  they  started  either 
from  the  inside  of  the  holes,  in  two  places,  where  the 
highest  tensile  stress  occurred,  or  at  the  surfaces  of 
the  plates  where  they  were  pressed  on  the  surfaces 
of  other  plates.  Fig.  2  gives  a  view  of  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  these  cracks.  Where  they  are  found  in  the 
rivet-holes  of  the  plates,  they  occur  generally  on  two 
sides  of  the  holes;  in  the  case  of  the  pipe-holes  of  the 
tubular  boiler  they  spread  from  the  top  of  the  hole 
inward.  When  they  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
it  is  generally  around  the  rivet-holes. 

The  cracks  start  as  miniature  surface  cracks  of 
microscopical  dimensions.  Every  little  crack  has  been 
formed  by  itself,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  its 
neighbors.  A  polished  and  etched  section  through  these 
cracks  shows  that  the  crystallites  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  have  not  been  deformed.  The  structure 
of  the  material  has  in  most  of  the  cases  been  found 
quite  normal,  no  free  cementite  being  present.  After- 
ward the  cracks  grow  in  length  and  depth,  and  unite 
in  longer  ones,  forming  a  peculiar  stepped  line. 

All  evidence  points  to  a  peculiar  form  of  destruction 
of  the  surface  layers  of  otherwise  very  plastic  metal. 
As  the  cracks  always  started  at  the  surface  of  the 
metals  and  in  the  holes  over  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
plate,  phosphorus  or  sulphur  segregations,  if  these  had 
occurred,  could  have  had  no  influence.  No  segregations 
of  importance  were,  however,  found  in  most  of  the 
cracked  plates.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  de- 
formation of  the  material  in  the  rivet-holes  made  by  the 
boring  of  these  holes  might  have  had  a  great  influence. 
As  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  similar  cracks  in  holes 
that  were  bored  with  a  blunt  drill,  and  as  pieces  cut  out 
of  such  a  hole  and  bent  open,  till  the  deformed  surface 
broke,  showed  sufficient  deformation  before  breaking,  it 
was  concluded  that  if  the  deformation  had  been  one  of 
the  causes,  it  could  only  have  been  a  secondary  one. 
As  hand-riveted  joints  cracked  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  joints  where  the  rivets  had  befen  pressed  in 
by  the  hydraulic  riveting  machine,  the  pressure  of  this 
machine  on  the  plate  also  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
cracking. 

Fatigue  As  a  Cause 

The  only  phenomenon  known,  where  cracks  of  the 
kind  described  have  been  observed  in  plastic  material, 
is  that  known  as  fatigue.  The  researches  of  Ewing 
and  Humfrey  have  disclosed  the  mechanism  of  the 
formation  of  these  very  local  hair-cracks  in  plastic 
metal.  A  case  of  the  formation  of  similar  cracks  in  a 
large  shaft,  where  overloading  in  service  could  be 
proved,  showed  the  same  kind  of  cracks  after  etching 
with    diluted    sulphuric    acid.     Fig.   3    shows    that   the 
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crystallites  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  crack 
were  not  deformed.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the 
boiler-plate  cracks. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ships 
with  boilers  that  have  cracked  made  relatively  short 
voyages  along  the  coast,  and  that  in  the  beginning  no 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  changes  in  the  steam  pressure. 
When  later  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  steam  at  a 
regular  pressure,  the  cracking  diminished.  The  first 
boilers  were  oil-fired,  and  were  made  of  basic  open- 
hearth  material ;  afterward  boilers  both  oil  and  coal- 
fired  made  of  first-quality  Scotch  acid  steel  cracked 
in  the  same  manner.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  con- 
ditions of  the  service,  the  number  of  the  alternations  is, 
however,  only  few,  when  compared  with  that  required 
to  produce  ordinary  fatigue  breaks.  Only  when  it  can 
be  proved  that  at  the  places  where  the  cracks  are 
found,  abnormally  high  stresses  can  occur,  may  we 
accept  fatigue  as  the  cause  of  these  cracks. 

From  the  theory  of  Kirsch  and  Leon,  and  the  tests 
by  Preuss,  the  tension  at  the  edges  of  a  hole  in 
a  bar  loaded  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  may  amount 
to  three  times  the  average  tension  calculated  for  that 
bar.  If  the  holes  of  a  riveted  joint  can  behave  as  in 
ordinary  bars,  we  have  an  explanation  for  the  fact  that 
the  tensions  at  the  edges  of  the  holes  can  reach  a  very 
high  value.  The  average  tensional  stress  in  the  cracked 
plates  was  approximately  11  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  When 
this  value  is  trebled,  we  reach  such  a  high  stress  in 
these  places  that  very  few  alternations  will  suffice  to 
cause  a  crack. 

With  a  view  of  proving  that  the  friction  between 


Fig.  2 — Cracks  in  the  Waterdrum  of  a  Tubular  Boiler  of  the 
Yarrow  Marine  Type.  The  distance  of  the  holes  for  the  pipes 
to  the  edge  of  the  thicker  part  of  the  shell  had  been  made  too 
small ;  after  some  years  of  service  cracks  appeared  at  the 
outer  surface.  After  taking  the  tubes  out  and  etching  the 
holes,  miniature  cracks  did  appear  even  in  holes  that  had 
seemed   faultless 

the  plates  will  not  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  de- 
formation of  the  sides  of  the  holes,  and  in  order  to  learn 
the  values  of  the  local  stretch  in  different  places  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  plates  that  are  pressed  against  each 
other,  the  author  has  made  use  of  a  special  type  of  ex- 
tensometer,  designed  by  Mr.  Okhuizen. 

[The  original  paper  gives  details  of  the  design  of 
this  extensometer  and  of  the  tests.] 

Conclusions 

The  investigation  proved  that  peculiar  kinds  of  cracks 
occur  in  riveted  joints  of  all  kinds  of  boilers  in  service. 
These  cracks  are  in  most  cases  invisible  in  the  begin- 
ning and  can  then  only  be  observed  after  etching  the 
plates.  They  are  found  either  on  the  inner  surfaces  of 
the  rivet-holes  or  on  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  where 
these  are  pressed  together.  They  are  found  in  lap 
joints  as  well  as  in  butt-strap  joints,  in  shell  and  front 
plates  as  well  as  in  firebox  plates.  The  real  stresses  in 
different  place  of  the  riveted  joints  have  been  measured 
by  a  special  extensometer  (Okhuizen),  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  supposition  that  these  cracks  have  been 
caused  by  fatigue  of  the  material  is  probably  right. 
The  real  stresses  that  occur  in  boilers  can  be  even  much 
higher  than  those  in  a  test-piece. 

P.  D.  Merica,  in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engi- 


Fig.   3 — One  of  the  Cracks  in  a  Shaft.     The  crystallites  have 

not  been  deformed.    Magnification   is  a  slight  reduction  from 

80   diameters 

neering,  May,  1917,  has  published  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation on  the  embrittling  action  of  sodium 
hydroxide  on  mild  steel  and  its  possible  relation  to 
seam  failures  of  boiler  plate.  The  conclusion  drawn  is 
that  the  influence  of  alkali  on  steel  can  be  detected 
principally  by  means  of  the  alternate  bending  test,  the 
number  of  alternations  being  some  20  per  cent  lower 
for  the  metal  treated  by  the  alkali  than  the  values  for 
the  untreated  metal.  A  recovery  of  the  material  occurs 
after  a  week's  time  of  treatment  at  the  temperature  of 
180  deg.  C. 

The  same  kind  of  cracks  mentioned  in  the  present 
paper  were  found  by  Mr.  Merica  in  different  kinds  of 
boilers.  The  cracks  described  by  me  have  occurred 
not  only  in  the  water-space  but  also  in  the  steam  space 
of  boilers.  Being  extremely  local,  in  most  cases  no  leak- 
age was  observed  and  no  boiler  scale  was  found  be- 
tween the  plates.  Since  the  boilers  crack  after  hav- 
ing been  in  service  for  one  or  more  years,  recovery 
of  the  material  from  the  effect  of  the  alkali,  mentioned 
by  the  author,  should  have  taken  place  long  before  the 
cracks  started. 


Commenting  on  Dr.  Wolff's  paper,  the  London  Times 
says:  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  in  spite  of  the 
large  number  of  marine  boilers  in  service,  roughly  esti- 
mated by  J.  T.  Milton,  engineer  surveyor  of  Lloyd's 
Register,  at  50,000,  and  although  these  are  of  all  ages, 
the  case  described  in  the  paper  is  practically  the  only 
instance  on  record  of  a  marine  boiler  bursting  with  dis- 
astrous effect  while  in  service.  Mr.  Milton  himself 
knows  of  no  other  case,  and  C.  B.  Stromeyer,  another 
authority,  who  was  formerly  an  official  of  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister, was  able  to  confirm  the  statement.  A  point  raised 
in  the  discussion  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  plates 
of  the  boiler  which  exploded  were  probably  of  basic 
steel,  whereas  acid  steel  has  been  almost  invariably 
employed  for  boiler  plates,  at  least  until  recent  years; 
and  it  was  hinted  that  failures  which  have  occurred  in 
shell  plating  may  be  the  result  of  using  steel  made  by 
the  basic  process.  The  probable  cause  assigned  for  the 
failure  of  the  boiler  plate  which  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  fact  that  in  Continental  practice  boiler 
plates  are  annealed,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  custom 
of  annealing  them  in  batches  those  in  the  middle  of  a 
batch  so  treated  are  subject  to  uneven  heating,  which 
leads  to  the  development  of  defects  that  may  cause 
failure  in  service.  This  view  is  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  trouble  experienced  with 
boiler  plates  is  invariably  round  the  edges,  which  are 
the  part  of  the  plate  which  would  tend  to  be  overheated 
by  the  annealing  methods  adopted;  but  it  is  the  fact 
that  plates  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  annealing 
have  failed  in  the  same  wav. 
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WAR  PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED 


Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers'  Conven- 
tion— Co-operating  with  the  Government 

Many  problems  which  the  war  has  interjected  in 
their  business  were  considered  by  the  manufacturers 
composing  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation at  the  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  held  in 
Chicago,  Oct.  17  to  19.  Especial  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  secure  priority  in  the 
delivery  of  raw  material  to  the  agricultural  implement 
industry,  the  action  taken  resulting  in  that  industry 
being  the  first  to  arrive  at  a  practical  arrangement  for 
close  co-operation  with  the  Government.  Early  in  the 
situation,  the  executive  committee  of  the  association 
appointed  a  War  Emergency  Committee  consisting  of 
C.  S.  Brantingham,  chairman;  G.  N.  Peek,  George  A. 
Ranney,  W.  H.  Stackhouse  and  H.  M.  Wallis.  Further 
developments  are  described  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee as  follows: 

Method  of  Obtaining  Priority 

To  obtain  priority  for  tliis  industry,  the  Government  and 
your  executive  committee  have  appointed  the  members  of 
your  war  emergency  committee  as  a  special  committee,  to 
be  known  as  the  Farm  Implements  Committee,  this  in  com- 
pliance with  the  War  Industries  Board's  request  to  deat 
with  the  Government  Priority  Committee  on  all  questions  of 
priority  affecting  the  members  of  this  association,  as  well  as 
non-members  in  this  industry. 

This  special  farm  implements  committee  has  prepared 
blanks  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Priority  Committee. 
Copies  of  these  blanks  will  be  sent  to  the  membership.  These 
blanks  call  for  certain  information  required  by  the  War 
Indu.stries  Board,  which  must  be  furnished  before  priority 
certificates  will  be  issued  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 
Each  ca.se  must  be  presented  separately  and  passed  on  sep- 
arately by  the  Priority  Committee.  The  Priority  Committee 
has  requested  that  one  person  be  designated  as  Washington 
representative,  with  whom  it  may  deal  as  cases  arise.  It 
is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  the  membership  cordially 
co-operate  with  this  farm  implements  committee  and  thereby 
permit  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to  the  indus- 
try, as  well  as  to  the  individual  members  seeking  priority 
for  their  orders. 

The  retiring  president,  Joseph  Dain,  Deere  &  Co., 
Moline,  111.,  referring  to  priority  and  the  farm  imple- 
ments committee,  in  his  address,  said: 

Let  me  request  not  only  the  members  of  our  association, 
but  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  implements  throughout  the 
country,  to  readily  and  heartily  respond  to  all  requests  for 
Information  which  may  come  from  this  committee  or  any 
priority  committee  that  may  have  Government  sanction.  The 
information  so  furnished  will  be  absolutely  essential  for  the 
protection  of  the  industry  in  its  supply  of  raw  materials, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Government  if  it  makes  a 
limited  supply  of  materials  cover  the  greatest  possible  field. 
The  association  is  going  to  great  expense  In  handling  these 
priority  matters,  and  is  entitled  to  the  heartiest  co-operation 
upon   the   part  of   all    manufacturers   in    our   line. 

Discussion  of  Vital  Topics 

Thursday,  the  second  day  of  the  convention,  was 
termed  war  emergency  day.  the  topics  being  those  vital 
to  the  present  situation.  C.  S.  Brantingham,  reporting 
for  the  War  Emergency  Committee,  said  that  no  indus- 
try as  a  whole  could  be  placed  in  priority  class  A  or  B, 
and  that  the  Priority  Board  at  Washington  could  only 
recognize  a  committee  which  represented  the  entire  in- 
dustry. Only  specific  orders  are  classified.  Therefore, 
if  the  association  were  to  help  a  non-member,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  latter's  infjuiries  should  flow  through 
the  Farm  Implements  Committee.  He  stated  that  the 
suppliers  of  material  are  doing  their  best  for  the  indus- 
try, but  that  they  are  co-operating  with  the  Government 
and  conforming  with  the  Government's  priority  pro- 
visions. The  Farm  Implements  Committee  is  purely 
advisory  in  its  relations  with  the  Priority  Board,  but  it 
was  reassuring  that  members  of  the  board  had  per- 
sonally, though  not  ofTicially,  stated  that  they  regarded 
the  implement  industry  as  an  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

George  A.  Ranney,  International  Harvester  Co., 
Chicago,  discussing  the  eflTect  of  the  war  on  material 


deliveries  and  prices,  gave  the  opinion  that  when  pres- 
ent materials  contracts  expire,  or  by  Jan.  1,  the  effect 
of  the  Government's  action  on  prices  will  be  felt;  mean- 
while buyers  must  be  patient.  He  endeavored  to  give 
the  convention  a  sense  of  the  huge  amount  of  money 
which  the  Government  has  appropriated — some  $21,000,- 
000,000 — and  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  will  largely  be 
spent  in  promoting  industrial  activity  and  in  procuring 
raw  materials,  one  result  of  which  will  be  that  some 
industries  will  have  to  go  without  all  the  material  they 
desire.  He  urged  conservatism  in  exercising  priority 
privileges,  and  said  that  for  a  manufacturer  to  ask  for 
1000  tons  when  he  actually  needed  but  500  tons  would 
tend  to  discredit  the  association  and  the  industry  it 
represents.  He  also  said  that  the  tremendous  movement 
of  materials  and  men  by  rail  promised  to  create  a  great 
congestion  in  freight. 

George  N.  Peek,  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  spoke  on  cost 
standardization  and  labor.  He  said  that  while  it  was 
understood  that  material  prices  would  be  revised  Jan.  1, 
not  one  knew  whether  they  would  be  revised  up  or  down, 
and  that  no  one  cared  to  speculate.  The  determination 
of  accurate  costs  was  pronounced  most  necessary,  said 
Mr.  Peek,  for  the  reason  that  the  Government  has  the 
power  to  do  about  as  it  pleases  with  the  agricultural 
implement  industry.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Government  will  exercise  that  power,  but  if  it  does,  the 
industry  must  be  in  a  position  to  give  accurate  costs. 
He  said,  also,  that  the  manufacture  of  unnecessary  ma- 
chines, some  of  which  could  be  described  as  whims, 
should  be  eliminated.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  largely  the  continual  turnover  of  labor  in  manu- 
facturing plants  that  makes  high  labor  costs,  and  that 
not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  seeing  that  every  new 
man  makes  good,  not  only  for  his  employer,  but  for 
himself;  in  other  words,  that  he  gets  the  wages  he 
should  get,  in  which  event  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
remain  satisfied. 

Makes  Plea  for  the  Railroads 

W.  H.  Stackhouse,  French  &  Hecht,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
made  a  plea  for  the  railroads  in  discussing  transporta- 
tion. He  believed  they  should  be  accorded  substantial 
increases  in  freight  rates,  and  said  that  the  deprecia- 
tion of  railroad  equipment  is  a  problem  which  must  be 
met  directly  and  without  evasion.  Recent  methods  of 
augmenting  the  service  of  the  railroads,  the  speaker 
said,  showed  the  wisdom  of  pooling  arrangements  and 
the  hypocrisy  of  law,  inasmuch  as  the  railroads  are  now 
pooling  with  the  connivance  of  the  Federal  Government. 
He  also  urged  Federal  incorporation  and  regulation  of 
railroad  securities,  not  with  a  view  of  depriving  the 
individual  States  of  their  right  to  tax  railroad  prop- 
erty and  impose  police  regulations,  but  to  enable  the 
roads  to  escape  from  a  multiplicity  of  masters  and  an 
excessive  number  of  laws.  He  said  the  most  marked 
result  of  the  present  regulation  will  be  the  nationaliza- 
tion, to  a  large  extent,  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

Officers  Elected  for  1918 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  convention,  officers  for 
1918  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  C.  S.  Branting- 
ham, Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  Rockford,  111.;  chair- 
man executive  committee,  G.  A.  Ranney,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Members  executive  com- 
mittee: H.  M.  Wallis,  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Racine, 
Wis.;  Wm.  Black,  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
F.  G.  Allen,  Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111.;  R.  V.  Board, 
Kentucky  Wagon  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Willard  Z.  Carr, 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Vice-presidents:  Danforth  Geer,  W.  A.  Wood  M.  & 
R.  M.  Co.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.;  J.  D.  Oliver,  Oliver 
Chilled  Plow  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  A.  M.  Ford, 
Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Geneva,  Ohio;  S.  S.  Davis, 
Rock  Island  Plow  Co.,  Rock  Island,  111.;  H.  F.  Yergey, 
Columbia  Wagon  Co.,  Columbia,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Miller, 
Miller  Wagon  Co.,  Edina,  Mo.;  Geo.  A.  Yule,  Baine 
Wagon  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  H.  C.  Hargrave,  Des  Moines 
Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  W.  B.  Moyer,  Moyer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Montevideo,  Minn.;  W.  J.  Irons,  Cushrnan 
Motor  Works,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Chas.  G.  Rowley,  Aspin- 
wall  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.;  S.  C.  Harlan,  Florence 
Wagon  Co.,  Florence,  Ala. 
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Japanese  Will  Aid  Chinese  Enterprise        A  New  13-in.  Geared  Lathe  for  Toolrooms 


Announcement  of  a  co-operative  project  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese  capital  to  develop  China's  larg- 
est iron  and  steel  enterprises  has  been  made  by  Keii- 
chiro  Yasukawa,  says  The  Far  Eastern  Review.  He 
states  that  a  company  has  been  formed  with  $5,000,000 
capital,  one-half  of  which  is  subscribed  by  Chinese  and 
the  other  half  by  himself,  the  Chinese  parties  inter- 
ested being  in  control  of  the  Hanyehping  Works.  The 
new  company  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Han- 
yehping company  to  furnish  a  large  fixed  amount  of  pig 
iron  which  will  be  transported  to  Japan,  where  the  new 
company  will  put  up  large  steel  works  at  Kurosaki,  a 
small  town  on  Hakata  Bay,  in  Kyushu.  Mr.  Yasukawa 
is  one  of  the  biggest  figures  in  Japan's  mining  industry. 
Of  late  he  has  extended  the  scope  of  his  enterprises, 
embracing  many  other  lines,  including  banking.  At  his 
own  expense  he  has  established  a  technical  college  at 
Tobata,  Fukuoka  prefecture.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
parliament.  Originally  his  plan  was  to  manufacture 
steel  in  China  and  export  it  to  Japan.  The  duty  on 
steel,  however,  is  $5  a  ton,  while  on  pig  iron  it  is  but 
$0.70  a  ton.  For  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  manu- 
facture in  Japan. 

In  the  first  week  of  October,  1916,  a  provisional 
contract  was  signed  between  the  Hanyehping  share- 
holders and  Mr.  Yasukawa.  On  the  basis  of  this  pro- 
visional agreement,  a  new  company  was  planned  under 
the  name  of  the  Kyushu  Steel  Works,  a  joint  enterprise 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  equally  divided  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  promoters  planned  to  start 
work  at  once  on  the  new  plant,  but  delay  was  due  to 
protracted  negotiations  with  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  Steel  Works  over  the  proportional  share 
of  pig  iron  to  be  delivered.  The  amount  of  pig  iron 
which  it  is  planned  to  produce  is  between  450,000  and 
600,000  tons.  The  Kyushu  Steel  Works  will  obtain, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  Works,  a  supply  of 
60,000  tons  per  year. 


Discussion    of    Papers    at    Institute    Meeting    in 
Cincinnati 

Patriotism  is  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  be  held  in 
Cincinnati  on  Friday  of  this  week.  The  paper  by  S.  S. 
Wales,  electrical  engineer  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  on  "Re- 
cent Installations  of  Large  Electric  Motors  in  Rolling 
Mills,"  will  be  discussed  by  Wilfred  Sykes,  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  David  B. 
Rushmore,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
The  paper  by  Henry  F.  Pope,  president  National  Malle- 
able Castings  Co.,  Cleveland,  on  "Malleable  Iron  and  Its 
Uses,"  will  be  discussed  by  F.  E.  Nulsen,  Missouri 
Malleable  Iron  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.;  Prof.  Enrique 
Touceda,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  Frank  Lanahan,  Fort  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  and  J.  S.  Haswell,  Dayton  Malleable  Iron 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  paper  by  Eugene  P.  Thomas, 
president  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York, 
will  be  on  "Export  Trade  as  Affected  by  the  War."  It 
will  not  be  discussed  nor  will  the  paper  by  Joseph  G. 
Butler,  Jr.,  Youngstown,  on  "Fifty  Years  of  Iron  and 
Steel."  Chairman  John  A.  Topping  of  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  will  discuss  the  paper  by  W.  Vernon 
Phillips,  Philadelphia,  on  "Iron  and  Steel  Scrap." 

At  the  banquet  to  be  held  Friday  evening  at  the 
Hotel  Sinton,  there  will  be  numerous  short  speeches 
and  other  interesting  features. 


It  is  announced  that  employees  of  the  Bellaire  blast 
furnaces  and  steel  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  at 
Bellaire,  Ohio,  will  be  furnished  with  coal  this  winter 
at  8c.  per  bushel.  It  is  said  that  local  dealers  are  now 
asking  16c.  per  bushel. 


Several  northern  Ohio  cities  have  received  com- 
munications from  the  National  Machinery  &  Supply  Co., 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  which  is  seeking  a  location  for  a  new 
plant.  A  building  with  75,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  is 
desired. 


A  13-in.  lathe  which  can  be  used  either  for  precision 
work  in  the  toolroom  or  for  manufacturing  where  ac- 
curate work  is  required  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Master  Machine  Tool  Co.,  110  West  Fortieth  S^treet, 
New  York.  The  headstock  spindle  has  a  wide  range 
of  speeds,  from  28  to  418  r.p.m.,  in  six  steps,  and  is 
driven  by  a  positive  clutch.  These  changes  are  secured 
by  a  lever  and  handwheel  conveniently  situated  on  the 
headstock. 

The  bed  has  two  wide  V  and  two  flat  bearing  sur-' 
faces  reinforced  by  cross  braces  which  are  relied  upon 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  vibration.  The  lead  screw, 
which  is  splined,  is  located  directly  under  the  guides, 
this  arrangement  being  relied  upon  to  provide  a  steady 
motion  for  the  carriage.  The  spindle,  which  has  a  hole 
1  1/16  in.  in  diameter  throughout  its  entire  length  and 
is  arranged  for  draw-in  attachments  and  collets,  is 
driven  by  a  positive  clutch.  The  bearings  are  of  phos- 
phor bronze  and  the  large  end  of  the  spindle  has  a 
thread  and  shoulder  for  chucks  and  faceplates.  Quickly 
adjustable  collars  are  provided  for  taking  up  wear  and 
a  ball  thrust  bearing  is  provided  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  end  thrust. 


A  Positive  Clutch  Drives  the  Headstock  Spindle  in  a  New 

13-In.    Toolroom    Lathe    at    Speeds    ranging    from    28    to 

418   r.p.m. 

The  apron  is  of  the  standard  double  plate  type  and 
the  rear  one  is  detachable,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
all  parts  for  repair  or  inspection.  The  lead  screw  is 
splined  for  driving  the  worm  which  operates  both  the 
automatic  longitudinal  and  cross  feeds  through  a  fric- 
tion clutch.  A  safety  lever  is  relied  upon  to  prevent  the 
engagement  of  the  split  nut  with  the  lead  screw  while 
either  feed  is  in  use.  The  thread  on  the  screw  is  em- 
ployed only  when  screw  threads  are  being  cut,  thus  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  screw.  A  four-change  feedbox 
is  provided  to  house  the  steel  gears.  It  is  possible  to 
secure  any  feed  practically  instantaneously  from  the 
roughing  to  the  finishing  cut.  Threads  ranging  from 
1%  to  80  per  in.  can  be  cut  by  manipulating  the  gears 
in  the  feedbox,  the  proper  position  of  the  controlling 
levers  being  indicated  on  the  gear  plates. 

The  tailstock  has  a  spindle  1%  in.  in  diameter  and 
is  provided  with  a  side  attachment  for  turning  tapers. 
A  special  nut  on  the  outer  end  of  the  tailstock  holds  the 
tailstock  screw  in  place,  and  by*  unscrewing  the  nut  it 
is  possible  to  remove  the  entire  screw  easily. 

The  regular  driving  arrangement  is  from  a  revers- 
ing countershaft  through  a  single  pulley,  but  if  desired 
a  motor-driven  tool  with  an  adjustable  chain  drive  and 
positive  reversing  mechanism  in  the  headstock  can  be 
provided,  or  a  special  type  of  electrical  reversing 
mechanism  can  be  supplied  which  eliminates  the  con- 
troller generally  employed. 


The  blast  furnace  of  the  Oriskany  Ore  &  Iron  Cor- 
poration, Lynchburg,  Va.,  has  been  making  ferroman- 
ganese  since  Oct.  6.  John  S.  Kennedy  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  company  since  last  June. 
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A  RISING  ALABAMA  CITY 


STEEL  PLANT  SAFETY 


Advantages  of  Sheffield  as  a  Producing  and  Ship- 
ping Point  Becoming  Recognized 

THE  decision  of  the  Government's  board  of  experts 
to  locate  the  experimental  nitrate  plant  at  Sheffield, 
Ala.,  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  Mussel  Shoals,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  together  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Cole  furnaces  by  the  newly  organized  Sheffield  Iron 
Corporation,  gives  to  this  Southern  city  rather  more 
than  a  local  interest.  It  is  already  something  of  an 
iron  center,  through  the  operations  ,of  the  Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  its  facilities  for  water  trans- 
portation in  connection  with  that  industry,  as  noted 
in  The  Iron  Age,  Aug.  16,  1917,  should  lend  to  this 
location  an  added  importance. 

Sheffield  is  a  town  of  about  5000  population  and 
was  started  at  about  the  same  time  that  witnessed  the 
booming  of  Birmingham.  It  lies  between  the  two  older 
towns  of  Tuscumbia,  on  the  west,  which  is  about  two 
miles  away,  and  Florence,  on  the  east,  across  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  about  five  or  six  miles  removed. 
This  close  proximity  to  the  two  older  towns  would  seem 
to  circumscribe  Sheffield  in  certain  minor  matters,  but 
it  calls  for  no  very  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  picture  all  three  of  them  grown  together  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  which  was  more  than  likely  the  dream  of  its 
founders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  residence  in  Sheffield 
gives  to  its  people  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  neigh- 
boring communities,  all  of  which  are  connected  with  a 
satisfactory  trolley  service. 

The  nitrate  plant  will  use  between  500  and  600 
acres  of  land,  all  of  which  has  been  provided,  and  it  is 
current  gossip  that  some  of  the  machinery  is  now  on 
the  way,  while  within  another  week  it  is  said  that  the 
building  operations  will  be  started. 

Transportation  Advantages 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  very  much  greater 
growth  of  Birmingham  than  that  which  came  to  Shef- 
field, except  upon  the  ground  that  Birmingham  had  a 
larger  number  of  railroads  and  that  her  iron  manu- 
facturers had  not  so  far  to  go  for  their  ore  and  coal. 
Railroads  will  go,  however,  to  where  the  business  is; 
and  when  one  reflects  that  Pittsburgh  makes  iron  from 
Lake  ores,  and  Chicago  makes  its  iron  with  coke  from 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  the  conclusion  must 
be  that  Sheffield  is  not  severely  handicapped  for  her 
stock,  going  to  Russelville,  about  20  miles,  for  ore,  and 
to  Jasper,  about  80  miles,  for  coal. 

There  is  one  thing  about  water  transportation  that 
cannot  have  penetrated  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
large  shippers,  and  that  is  that  a  steamboat  capable 
of  handling  a  dozen  barges  of  iron  or  coal  can  be 
launched  and  equipped  for  less  than  the  present  price 
of  a  first-class  locomotive. 

Within  a  few  months  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
pig  iron  in  the  Birmingham  district,  employing  some 
30  locomotives  between  its  mines  and  furnaces,  wanted 
an  engine  of  certain  specifications  and  wrote  to  a 
number  of  makers  for  their  prices.  The  lowest  price 
that  the  purchasing  agent  was  able  to  get  was  so  high, 
he  said,  that  he  dictated  a  letter  to  the  eff'ect  that  no 
engine  on  earth  could  be  worth  such  money,  and  he 
would  never  pay  such  a  price,  but  before  the  letter  was 
mailed  he  received  a  wire  withdrawing  the  quotation. 
Naturally,  the  cost  of  building  boats  has  also  advanced 
in  recent  years,  but  timber  can  still  be  had  in  certain 
sections  at  reaBonable  prices,  and  a  small  steamboat 
can  be  made  to  handle  a  number  of  very  large  barges. 

Perhaps  the  best  comment  upon  Sheffield  as  a  cen- 
ter for  large  manufacturing  plants  was  recently  made 
by  the  president  of  one  of  its  large  enterprises,  who, 
on  a  visit  from  New  York,  remarked  that  the  place 
was  steadily  growing  in  his  estimation;  that  the  more 
he  considered  it  the  better  it  .seemed.  The  climate,  the 
natural  resources,  the  negro  labor  and  the  shipping 
facilities  all  conspire  to  effect  a  low  cost  of  production, 
and  with  a  navigable  river  the  whole  year  the  markets 
of  the  world  are  at  Sheffield's  gates.  e.  m. 


Accident    Statistics — Other   Industries — Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

IN  a  paper  presented  before  the  National  Safety 
Council  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  Sept.  14, 
D.  R.  Kennedy,  assistant  to  the  president.  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  gave  acci- 
dent statistics  which,  he  said,  were  compiled  from  data 
presented  by  23  concerns  employing  over  one-half  mil- 
lion men  and  representing,  besides  the  steel  industry, 
other  large  industries  which  have  shown  exceptional 
growth  under  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war 
and,  therefore,  in  his  estimation  exemplify  the  worst 
phase  of  the  safety  situation.  A  review  of  his  paper 
follows. 

It  is  almost  the  universal  experience  that  accidents 
started  to  increase  early  in  1914,  reached  their  peak 
in  1916,  and  receded  rather  sharply  in  the  first  half  of 
1917,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  employment  roll  of 
the  industries  involved  is  still  mounting  in  the  same  or 
more  pronounced  proportion.  However,  not  until  some 
time  in  1916  did  organization  for  increased  production 
become  efficiently  developed.  While  new  men  were  ar- 
riving literally  by  train  loads,  and  were  more  or  less 
unfamiliar  with  the  new  type  of  employment,  safety 
departments  were  lost  in  the  maze  of  new  construction 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  accident  rate 
mounted  rapidly  and  steadily.  That  the  new  man  prob- 
lem had  much  to  do  with  the  situation  is  shown  in  Vol. 
4,  No.  2,  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  by  a  chart  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co., 
showing  that  the  liability  to  injury  of  the  new  man 
of  less  than  30  days'  employment  was  six  to  one  as 
against  a  man  of  30  or  more  days'  experience. 

The  table  following  shows  the  accident  frequency 
rates  per  100  employees  for  seven  large  iron  and  steel 
plants:  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Co.,  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  the  Re- 
public Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary plant  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

Frequency  Rates  of  lion  and  Steel  Plants 


Total 

Number 

Total 

Rate 

Employed 

Year 

Injured 

per  100 

24,802 

1914 

7,445 

30.0 

26,740 

1915 

8,157 

34.2 

37,049 

1916 

12,951 

34.9 

45,945 

1917 

13,104 

28.5 

Comparable  data  were  also  furnished  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  the  Raritan, Copper 
Works,  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  the 
Omaha  Gas  Co.,  the  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  and  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  as  follows: 


Frequency  Rates  of  Other 

Than  Steel 

Plants 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Rate 

Employed 

Year 

Injured 

per  100 

58,240 

1914 

13,124 

22.5 

71,005 

1915 

20,789 

29.2 

95.902 

1916 

31,635 

32.9 

136,999 


1917 


29,315 


21.3 


The  tables  show  that  in  both  groups  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  accident  frequency  rate  in  1915,  and 
that  it  reached  its  peak  in  1916.  In  1917  the  rate  de- 
creased. The  reports  received  show  that  this  tendency 
has  been  the  common  experience  of  nearly  every  plant. 
One  or  two  plants  reported  a  drop  in  1916.  None  of 
the  23  companies  shows  an  increase  in  1917, 

Statistics  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

The  accident  experience  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  the  last  four  years  has  been  similar  to  that 
of  the  other  seven  iron  and  steel  plants  studied.  The 
following  table  shows  the  rate  of  off'-time  accidents  per 
100  employees  since  1913,  and  also  the  average  number 
of  days  off  for  each  off-time  accident. 
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Off-Time  Accidents  Yoimgstown  Sheet  d  Tube  Co. 

1913  1914  1915  1916  1917 
Rate   of   accidents    per    100    em- 
ployees         28.9  33.1  30.2  37.6  28.8 

Averag-e  number  of  days  lost...    12.8  13.4  12.3  14.9  13.3 

The  original  statistics  which  furnished  the  basis 
for  these  rates  follow.  They  show  the  importance  of 
the  new  man  problem.  The  increase  in  the  number  em- 
ployed has  been:  1914  to  1915,  852;  1915  to  1916,  1500, 
and  1916  to  1917,  2500  men. 

Original    Statistics    Youngstown    Sheet   d    Tube    Co. 

1913  1914  1915  1916  1917 

Number    employed    ...    7,963  5,648  6,500  8,000  10,500 

Off-time  accidents 2,302  1,690  1,804  2.669  2,732 

Days  lost 29,432  22,715  22,300  39,256  36,472 

Rates  of  accidents  per  100  men  employed  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1916  and  1917  give  additional  em- 
phasis to  my  point,  that  accidents  have  decreased  in 
1917.  These  rates  include  all  accidents  and  not  merely 
off-time  injuries.  They  are,  Mr.  Kennedy  believes, 
a  true  representation  of  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  and  also  quite  accurately  represent  the  ex- 
perience of  the  other  manufacturing  establishments 
furnishing  data  for  this  study. 

Total  Accidents  per  100  Employees,  by  Months,  of 
Youngstown  Sheet  d  Tube  Co. 

Year  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June 

1915 17.9  21.0  22.8  25.3  23.7  24.1 

1916 28.0  23.6  25.7  27.7  24.0  21.3 

1917 17.0  15.5  18.3  17.3  19.5  18.2 

Average  Time  Lost  Per  Accident 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  number  of  off- 
time  accidents  by  years,  also  the  number  of  working 
days  lost  on  account  of  accidents,  and  the  average 
yearly  number  of  employees  as  furnished  by  the  follow- 
ing seven  plants;  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  the 
American  Steel  Foundries,  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  the  Corn  Prod- 
ucts Refining  Co.,  and  the  Republic  Rubber  Co. 


Off -Time    Accidents    of    Various  Plants 

1914         1915  1916  1917 

Total   off-time   accidents. ..  .      9,309     10,325  16,734  17,622 

Total   days   lost 59,881     55,956  122,401  116,060 

Total    employed    20,497     21,095  28,605  37,368 


The  foregoing  figures  further  support  the  facts 
already  presented,  showing  the  tendency  in  industrial 
accident  rates  since  1914.  All  evidence  thus  far  has 
shown  that  the  peak  was  reached  in  1916.  Whether  ac- 
cident rates  will  continue  to  fall  off  as  they  have  done 
in  1917  is  hard  to  state,  and  as  these  charts  have  been 
prepared  to  show  existing  facts  nothing  by  way  of 
prophecy  has  been  attempted. 

Data  concerning  the  severity  of  work  accidents  dur- 
ing the  period  under  study  were  obtained  from  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
American  Steel  Foundries,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
the  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Common- 
wealth Steel  Co.  The  total  number  of  working  days 
lost  in  any  year  was  divided  by  the  total  number  of  off- 
time  accidents  of  that  year.  This  gave  the  average 
length  of  time  lost  for  one  off-time  accident  for  each  of 
the  four  years  as  follows:  1914,  6.4  days;  1915,  5.4 
days;  1916,  7.3  days,  and  1917,  6.5.  These  figures  show 
that  the  severity  of  accidents  in  1917  has  decreased, 
when  compared  to  that  of  1916. 


About  12,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  has  been  shipped 

from  Panama  to  the  United  States  since  the  opening  of 

the  Mandinga  mines  by  an  American  syndicate  early  in 

1916,  says  U.  S.  Consul  Julius  D.  Dreher  of  Colon.     It 

s    not    expected,    he    reports,    that    any    considerable 

entity  of  ore  will  be  mined  in  the  future.     The  sta- 

in   his  report   show   manganese  ore   exports   in 

to  have  been  9935  tons,  valued  at  $328,684,  with 

n     e  exported  in  1915. 


Quenching  and  Lubricating  Oil  Cooler 

For  cooling  the  oil  used  in  connection  with  quench- 
ing tanks  the  Griscom-Russell  Co.,  90  West  Street, 
New  York,  has  developed  a  special  form  of  cooling 
apparatus.  The  features  of  the  design  of  the  cooler 
include  the  use  of  a  number  of  tubes  which  form  a 
compact  bundle  and  a  special  form  of  helical  baffle. 
Another  application  of  the  apparatus  is  for  reducing 
the  temperature  of  oil  that  has  been  employed  for  the 
lubrication  of  turbine  bearings,  reduction  gears,  etc. 

The  oil  from  the  quenching  tanks  circulates  con- 
tinuously around  the  bundle  of  tubes  through  which 
the  cooling  water  flows.  In  this  way,  it  is  pointed  out, 
the  temperature  of  the  oil  is  constantly  maintained  at 
the  desired  point.  The  tubes  are  of  seamless  drawn 
copper  and  are  expanded  into  the  tube  sheets  at  either 
end  of  the  cooler.  In  this  way  the  entire  tube  bundle 
can  be  removed  as  shown,  thus  facilitating  inspection 
and  cleaning.  Other  points  upon  which  special  em- 
phasis are  laid  in  connection  with  this  construction  are 


The    Oil    Employed    in   Connection    with   Quenching  Tanks 

Circulates  Continuously  around  the  Nest  of  Tubes  through 

Which    Water    Flows    and    Is    thus    Kept    at    a    Constant 

Temperature 

a  high  rate  of  heat  transfer,  thus  giving  a  compact 
unit  that  occupies  but  a  small  amount  of  floor  space, 
and  the  elimination  of  internal  joints  and  the  removal 
of  any  likelihood  of  water  leaking  into  the  oil. 

In  operation  the  oil  passes  through  the  shell  and  a 
special  helical  baffle  brings  it  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  cooling  surface.  It  is  emphasized  that  this 
type  of  baffle  which  gives  the  cooler  the  name  of  Multi- 
whirl  insures  a  long,  smooth  path  of  flow  for  the  oil 
with  a  small  drop  in  the  pressure. 


The  iron-mining  interests  of  South  Russia  have  ap- 
proached the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  with 
a  memorial  setting  forth  that,  owing  to  the  lessened 
activity  of  the  metallurgical  industries,  they  have  been 
accumulating  an  unsalable  surplus  of  iron  ores,  ac- 
cording to  U.  S,  Consul  David  B.  MacGowan  of  Moscow. 
It  is  estimated  that  on  July  14  they  had  available  ores 
sufficient  for  nearly  six  months  of  normal  operation. 
The  Krivoi-Rog  mines  are  producing  upward  of  90,000 
net  tons  a  month  more  than  the  furnaces  require.  If 
the  mines  continue  through  the  year  at  their  present 
rate  of  production,  the  ore  reserves  will  have  attained 
almost  2,400,000  tons.  Naturally  the  iron-mining  in- 
terests are  feeling  the  burden  of  obligatory  production 
at  a  high  rate,  with  so  much  of  their  capital  invested 
in  surplus  ores.  This  investment,  at  the  present  rate 
of  progress,  will  have  amounted  by  the  end  of  the  year 
to  upward  of  15,000,000  rubles.  (At  the  time  this  re- 
port was  written,  July,  1917,  the  ruble  was  quoted  at 
21c.  to  22c.)  The  cost  of  production  increased  from 
1.755  rubles  per  net  ton  in  March,  1914,  to  2.79  rubles 
in  April,  1917.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  wage 
scales  that  the  mine  owners  have  agreed  to,  the  cost 
of  production  will  amount  to  4.59  rubles  per  ton,  and 
if  all  the  demands  of  the  operatives  should  be  granted 
they  would  amount  to  7,56  rubles. 


Hannah  blast  furnace  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  at  Youngstown,  was  blown  out  last  week  for  relin- 
ing  and  repairs.  W.  B.  Pollock  &  Co.,  of  Youngstown, 
will  do  the  work.  The  furnace  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
about  350  tons. 


Goshen  Furnace  In  June 


How  Goshen  Furnace  Was  Remodeled 


Undertaking  Included  Attention  to  Housing  and 
Sanitation  —  Accomplished  in  Four  Months  by 
Unique  Expedients — To  Make  Ferromanganese 


AFTER  extensive  repairs,  replacements  and 
additions,  made  under  trying  conditions, 
the  Goshen  furnace  of  the  Southeastern  Iron 
Co.,  Goshen,  Va.,  was  blown  in  Oct.  8.  Its  produc- 
tion of  iron  is  about  250  tons  per  day,  but  it  will 
shortly  go  on  ferromanganese,  its  capacity  for  the 
latter  being  about  75  tons  per  day.  The  furnace 
was  acquired  last  May  from  the  Goshen  Furnace 
Co.  by  the  Southeastern  Iron  Corporation,  Tower 
Building,  Chicago.  It  was  originally  known  as  the 
Victoria  furnace,  having  been  erected  in  1882,  and 
its  last  campaign,  after  rebuilding  in  1902,  termin- 
ated in  December,  1910,  when  it  was  blown  out. 

The  work  of  rebuilding,  now  practically  com- 
pleted, was  handled  by  Freyn  &  Co.,  engineers, 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  who  started  work 
as  general  contractors  in  full  charge  about  June  4. 
The  furnace  was  ready  for  operation  Oct.  5.  Con- 
sidering the  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  ad- 
equate labor  and  prompt  delivery  of  material  and 
the  housing  and  sanitation  problems  which  were 
overcome,  it  is  probable  that  the  work  accomplished 
in  four  months  establishes  a  record  for  such  per- 


formances. In  the  past  seven  years  the  majority 
of  the  former  employees  of  the  plant  drifted  away, 
and  before  labor  could  be  induced  to  return  it  was 
necessary  to  do  considerable  repair  work  on  the 
80  dwelling  houses  owned  by  the  company.  In 
fact,  the  work  was  essential  to  afford  accommoda- 
tions for  the  new  organization.  The  houses  were 
redecorated  and  refurnished,  as  well  as  repaired, 
and  one  which  was  suitable  for  the  purpose  was 
fitted  up  as  a  club  house  for  the  employees.  Provi- 
sions are  being  made  for  a  moving  picture  theater, 
reading  rooms,  hospital,  etc.  To  provide  pure  water 
16  wells  were  drilled  on  the  property  and  ex- 
tensive provisions  carried  out  for  the  sanitation  of 
the  dwellings  and  the  plant  itself.  Old  sewers  were 
repaired  and  new  ones  added.  As  a  precaution 
against  typhoid  all  of  the  employees  were  inocu- 
lated. The  local  health  officer  said  there  was  abun- 
dant justification  for  these  measures. 

Details  of  Repairs  to  Furnace 

The   construction    work   on   the   furnace   plant 
proper  included  relining  the  existing  stack  in  hearth 
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and  bosh.  The  dimensions  of  the  furnace  follow: 
Hearth  diameter,  11  ft.  6  in.;  bosh  diameter,  18  ft. 
6  in. ;  stock  line,  13  ft.,  and  height  of  furnace,  75  ft. 
The  steel  work  required  considerable  patching,  es- 
pecially on  the  furnace  shell  and  the  bosh  jacket, 
while  the  downcomer  elbow  was  entirely  replaced. 
The  hearth  and  the  bosh  cooling  arrangement  was 
completely  remodeled  and  provision  made  for  cool- 
ing the  stack  by  water  sprays  in  view  of  the  furnace 
being  intended  for  the  production  of  ferromanga- 
nese.  Extensive  repairs  were  made  to  the  blast 
furnace  top,  the  hoist  engine  and  double  vertical 
elevator.  It  is  the  intention,  later  on,  to  install  a 
modern  closed  top  and  skip  incline. 

The  cast  house  was  rebuilt,  and  a  Brassert  gas 
washing  unit  was  added  to  clean  the  stove  gas,  and 
later  on  the  boiler  gas.  The  unit  was  constructed 
by  Hibben  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  bell  and  hopper 
extension  was  protected  by  the  Ives  method  of 
heat  insulation.  TTie  four  hot  blast  stoves  were  in 
good  condition,  although  requiring  some  patchwork 
and  repairs  of  the  brick  work.  Three  of  the  stoves 
have  linings  with  4y2-in.  checkers,  and  the  total 
heating  surface  is  sufficient  to  secure  heats  of 
1500  deg.  Fahr. 

Old  Locomotive  Supplied   Steam 

The  old  tubular  boilers  were  dismantled  and 
replaced  by  six  400-hp.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers, 
arranged  for  gas  and  coal  firing.  The  early  need 
for  steam  for  construction  purposes  was  met  by 
utilizing  an  old  and  defective  locomotive,  the  run- 
ning days  of  which  were  over,  but  which  still 
could  produce  steam.  It  was  placed  on  a  side  track 
and  supplied  power  for  various  purposes,  including 
the  operation  of  a  turbo-generator  by  means  of 
which  the  plant  was  lighted  at  night,  thereby  facil- 
itating 24-hr.  operations  in  the  last  few  weeks  of 
the  undertaking.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
generator  work  was  carried  on  by  the  light  of 
torches.  Another  expedient  was  to  fasten  to  a  tree 
a  Westinghouse  air  compressor  of  the  locomotive 
type,  the  steam  for  which  came  from  the  old  loco- 
motive. 

The  old  underground  flues  leading  to  stoves  and 
boilers  were  partly  rebuilt  and  partly  abandoned. 
A  new  overhead  gas  main  for  the  boiler  gas  was 
erected,  making  use  of  the  sections  of  the  old  tubu- 
lar boilers.  A  considerable  part  of  the  stove  and 
furnace  fittings,  such  as  hot-blast  valves,  gas  burn- 
ers, hopper  extension,  mud  gun,  etc.,  were  supplied. 
A  reinforced  concrete  cinder  pit  with  derrick,  hoist 
and  bucket  were  installed  for  granulating  the  cin- 
der. 

A  new  50-ft.  Fairbanks-Morse  tvne  F  railroad 
track  scale  is  now  being  installed.  The  steam  pip- 
ing of  the  plant  was  redesigned  and  renewed,  the 
sub-contract  for  both  steam  and  water  piping  being 
held  by  the  Pittsburgh  Piping  &  Equipment  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  Tlie  blowing  engines  were  overhauled 
and  fitted  with  new  valves,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
pumping  equipment  was  increased  by  the  installa- 
tion of  two  new  high-speed  engine-driven  centrif- 
ugal pumps  of  3000  gal.  per  min.  capacity  each, 
thus  providing  for  the  additional  water  require- 
ments of  the  plant.  In  addition  to  the  turbo-gen- 
erator for  supplying  light  and  power,  air  compres- 
sors were  added  to  the  equipment,  and  a  locomotive 
crane,  steam  shovel,  steam  hammer  and  forge-shop 
and  machine-shop  tools  were  purchased.  Two  old 
locomotives  were  repaired  and  partly  rebuilt. 

Rebuilt  Trestles  and  Bins 

New  facilities  for  loading  and  shipping  were 
provided.    Perhaps  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the 


work  consisted  in  practically  relaying  all  the  tracks 
on  the  property,  and  in  completely  rebuilding  the 
ore  and  coke  trestles,  as  well  as  the  pockets  for  raw 
materials.  The  latter  began  to  arrive  about  the 
middle  of  July.  The  stock  house  was  remodeled  to 
facilitate  handling  and  charging  operations. 

The  majority  of  the  men  used  in  the  construction 
force  were  natives,  both  whites  and  negroes  being 
employed,  but  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  workmen 
in  the  North  to  expedite  the  work.  The  construc- 
tion organization  increased  from  a  few  men  early 
in  June  until  the  maximum  of  330  men  was  reached 
in  the  latter  part  of  September.  Freyn  &  Co.,  the 
general  contractors,  had  expected  to  have  the  fur- 
nace ready  for  blast  by  Oct.  15,  but  they  succeeded 
in  completing  their  task  ten  days  earlier,  despite 
labor  conditions  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
obtaining  materials.  They  attribute  not  a  little 
of  their  success  to  the  co-operation  which  came 
from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  as  well  as 
from  the  various  sub-contractors  and  suppliers  of 
material. 

Buffalo  Selected  as  Site  for  Steam  Turbine  Plant 
for  Government 

The  United  States  Government  has  purchased  a 
site  of  20  acres  at  Buffalo  upon  which  will  be  built 
an  extensive  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  tur- 
bines for  the  fleet  of  destroyers  to  be  constructed  for 
the  Navy  Department.  The  plant  will  be  operated  by 
the  officers  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
of  Quincy,  Mass.,  now  a  part  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation.  Ground  has  already  been 
broken  for  the  initial  main  building,  which  is  to  be  700 
ft.  in  length  by  300  ft.  in  width,  of  concrete,  steel 
and  glass  construction.  The  Aberthaw  Construction 
Co.  of  Boston  has  contract  for  erection  of  the  build- 
ing; Monk  &  Johnson,  Boston,  being  the  construction 
engineers.  The  plant  is  to  be  ready  for  installing 
machinery  Jan.  15.  The  cost  of  the  equipment,  it  is 
stated,  will  be  about  $1,000,000.  At  the  outset,  2000 
skilled  machinists  will  be  employed,  and  the  plant  will 
be  operated  day  and  night  to  meet  the  demands  that 
will  be  made  upon  it.  Niagara  Falls  electric  power 
will  be  used.  The  location  is  at  Vulcan  Street  and 
the  Niagara  Falls  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  adjoining  the  large  plant  of  J.  H.  William's 
&  Co.,  makers  of  drop  forgings. 


Takes  Over  Projectile  Plant 

The  Liberty  Ordnance  Co.,  New  York,  a  newly  or- 
ganized corporation,  capitalized  at  $4,500,000,  of  which 
Kenneth  W.  McNeil  of  A.  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  coal  mer- 
chant, 1  Broadway,  New  York,  is  president,  has  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  company  has  received  a  Govern- 
ment contract  for  12,000,000  shells  and  300  naval  guns. 
The  plant  of  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co.  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  newly  built  munition  factories  in  this 
country.  It  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by 
German  capitalists  to  provide  war  supplies  for  Germany. 
Upon  its  completion  in  April,  1915,  it  began  work  on 
a  $5,000,000  contract  received  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment for  shrapnel  cases.  Through  Carl  Heynan,  the 
Kaiser's  representative,  $2,000,000  was  advanced  to  the 
company.  Heynan  severed  his  connection  with  the  com- 
pany when  Count  von  Bernstorff  was  sent  back  to  Ger- 
many. Present  offices  of  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co. 
are  at  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York. 


Milwaukee  manufacturers  who  have  had  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time  past  the  specifications  for  gun 
carriages  for  the  3-in.  field  pieces  to  be  produced  by 
the  Wisconsin  Gun  Co.,  Milwaukee,  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  the  attempt  to  undertake  the  carriage  pro- 
duction because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  all  metal- 
working  shops  and  the  heavy  demands  entailed  by  the 
ordnance  project. 
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Definitions  for  Materials 

Price  fixing  is  going  to  improve  the  terminology 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  There  has  always  been 
room  for  criticism  that  the  industry  did  not  define 
its  materials  closely,  but  no  one  except  the  lexicogra- 
phers seemed  to  care.  It  did  not  matter  a  great 
deal  whether  a  given  piece  of  steel  be  called  a 
bloom,  a  billet  or  a  slab,  and,  indeed,  the  question 
what  is  steel  has  been  the  cause  of  unending  dis- 
cussion. The  market  has  settled  these  questions  by 
attaching  specifications  or  size  limits  to  the  material, 
whereupon  the  generic  term  to  be  applied  became 
of  minor  consequence.  The  market  would  develop 
a  price  for  the  specification  that  would  be  mutually 
satisfactory  to  buyer  and  seller. 

Now  the  price  fixing  reverses  the  order.  In  an 
open  market  the  size  or  specification  determined  the 
price.  First  came  the  specification,  then  the  price. 
Now  the  price  is  fixed  first  and  the  specifications 
that  are  to  be  included  under  that  price  must  be 
drawn  up.  Prices  have  been  fixed,  for  instance,  at 
$47.50  for  billets  4  x  4  in.  and  larger,  $51  for 
smaller  billets,  $50  for  slabs  and  $51  for  sheet  bars. 
This  settles  the  matter  for  billets,  provided  they 
are  square,  but  when  the  billet  is  not  square  when 
is  it  larger  than  4  in.  square  and  when  is  it  smaller? 
When  is  a  bloom  a  billet  and  when  is  it  a  slab? 
The  process  of  manufacture  does  not  define,  for, 
even  if  it  be  admitted  that  all  slabbing  mills  pro- 
duce slabs,  all  slabs  are  not  produced  in  slabbing 
mills.  All  blooms  may  perhaps  be  produced  in  a 
blooming  mill  but  all  blooming-mill  product  is  not 
blooms.  Some  slabs  are  produced  in  a  blooming 
mill. 

The  railroads  have  done  something  to  improve 
the  terminology  of  the  steel  industry.  They  have 
made  the  definitions  of  some  of  the  materials  more 
exact,  but  they  have  produced  some  confusion  as 
well,  and  in  some  cases  there  has  been  one  termin- 
ology for  buying  and  selling  material  and  another 
terminology  for  shipping  it. 

The  gathering  of  production  statistics  has  not 
helped  to  define  the  intermediate  rolled  materials, 
because  the  statistics  of  such  materials  are  not 
gathered.  In  the  gathering  of  statistics  there  has 
been  no  occasion  to  define  a  billet  or  a  slab,  for  ex- 
ample, because  the  production  statistics  do  not  take 


cognizance  of  such  materials.  If  the  billet  is  to  be 
subjected  to  further  rolling  it  is  left  alone  and  the 
material  is  caught  in  the  final  hot  rolled  form.  Sta- 
tistics of  the  production  of  forging  billets  are  gath- 
ered, but  the  distinction  is  commercial  only,  not 
physical.  If  the  billet  is  to  be  forged  it  is  a  forg- 
ing billet,  no  matter  how  soft,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
rolled  it  is  not  considered,  no  matter  how  hard. 

Even  in  the  finished  rolled  products  the  nomen- 
clature employed  in  production  statistics  is  neces- 
sarily more  referable  to  origin  than  to  either  char- 
acteristics or  use.  The  plate  mills  produce  material 
thinner  than  quarter-inch,  and  that  is  called  plates, 
while  the  jobbing  mills  produce  material  that  is 
thicker  than  13  gage,  which  is  called  sheets.  Con- 
sumers require  certain  descriptions  of  this  material 
which  is  sometimes  bought  from  a  plate  mill  and 
sometimes  from  a  jobbing  mill,  depending  upon  mar- 
ket conditions.  The  market  makes  the  price  and 
the  price  determines  where  the  order  will  go.  Now 
the  price  is  to  be  set  first  and  for  a  given  specifica- 
tion the  price  should  be  the  same,  no  matter  what 
the  name  of  the  mill  may  be  that  rolls  it. 

With  fixed  prices  for  pig  iron  the  analysis  must 
likewise  be  fixed.  There  is  to  be  a  price  for  No.  2 
foundry  iron.  It  is  fortunate  that  grading  by  frac- 
ture has  largely  disappeared,  for  no  set  of  defini- 
tions for  fractures  could  possibly  escape  producing 
friction.  When  grading  foundry  iron  by  analysis 
the  trade  has  had  little  controversy,  for  if  a  ques- 
tion arises  it  is  merely  necessary  to  prescribe  the 
analysis  in  the  sales  contract.  In  a  period  of  years 
the  silicon  conforming  to  No.  2  foundry  iron  in  the 
Central  West  has  varied  upon  occasion  according 
to  market  conditions.  In  a  strong  market  the  sili- 
con has  more  commonly  been  1.75  to  2.25  per  cent, 
but  in  a  weak  market  it  has  often  been  defined  at 
2  to  2.50  per  cent.  Even  at  that,  silicon  has  not 
always  been  the  sole  determining  element,  for  low 
sulphur  has  sometimes  been  used  to  excuse  a  low 
silicon  content  in  support  of  a  claim  that  the  iron 
is  No.  2,  anyhow. 

All  that  is  clear  is  that  now  that  prices  are  to 
be  fixed  a  great  many  definitions  will  have  to  be 
written.  There  will  be  many  controversies,  no 
doubt,  but  the  opportunity  is  a  magnificent  one  for 
the  trade  to  improve  its  terminology.  The  spirit 
should  liot  be  that  of  merely  "getting  over"  this 
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trying  period  but  should  be  that  of  writing  defini- 
tions that  will  remain  for  the  future  and  be  recog- 
nized indefinitely  as  standard.  There  is  a  chance 
to  establish  a  nomenclature  for  the  trade  that  will 
make  the  transaction  of  business  easier  after  the 
war. 


Allocation  and  Dilution  of  Labor 

With  the  problem  of  the  control  of  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  of  the  distribution  of  supplies  and" 
machinery  now  virtually  solved  by  the  Government, 
one  of  the  disturbing  factors  in  industry  is  fast 
being  removed.  Most  manufacturers  believe  that 
they  will  soon  know  definitely  just  how  the  dis- 
tribution of  raw  materials  is  to  affect  them. 

But  the  greater  problem — labor — is  unsolved. 
This  is  the  chief  source  of  anxiety  to-day.  With 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  workers  in  muni- 
tions plants,  shipyards,  and  airplane  and  motor 
truck  factories,  a  serious  dislocation  of  labor  is 
certain  unless  the  Government  finds  a  way  to  con- 
trol this  vital  element  in  industry.  Equally  serious 
will  be  the  further  dislocation  of  wage  rates  and 
the  continuance  and  perhaps  expansion  of  this  era 
of  extravagant  pay. 

There  is  no  war  cloud  of  blacker  portent  than 
the  persistent  demand  of  labor  for  more  pay. 
Strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  prevail  over  the  land. 
City  bids  against  city  and  factory  against  factory 
for  workmen,  and  not  alone  are  those  industries 
remote  from  the  war  program  the  sufferers — the 
manufacturer  who  is  engaged  in  Government  work 
finds  himself  with  a  shifting  and  unstable  crew. 
In  some  cities  there  is  a  distressing  shortage  of 
labor;  in  others  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
files  of  men  lined  up  before  an  employment  office. 
A  surplus  of  skilled  labor  is  nowhere  discovered, 
but  unskilled  labor  is  still  fairly  abundant  in  some 
cities.  And  most  large  cities  have  all  too  big  a 
quota  of  men  idle  from  choice. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  difficulty  is  to  be 
adjusted  without  legislation  authorizing  the  or- 
ganization of  a  body  similar  to  the  British  Minis- 
try of  Munitions  with  its  labor  supply  department. 
This  means  conscription  of  workers,  a  thing  abhor- 
rent to  the  American  mind,  but  there  is  a  growing 
belief  that  only  through  direct  Government  control 
of  labor  can  the  exigencies  of  the  industrial  por- 
tion of  our  war  program  be  met.  If  Sir  Stephen- 
son Kent  and  his  fellow  delegates  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Munitions  of  Great  Britain  can  convince 
our  manufacturers  and  the  leaders  of  our  workmen 
that  in  this  direction  lies  the  path  that  American 
industry  must  travel  to  most  efficiently  support  our 
troops  in  the  field  and  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
the  war,  then  will  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  in  bringing  them  to  this  country 
to  address  our  citizens  be  more  than  justified. 
There  are  many  diflliculties  and  prejudices  to  be 
overcome,  but  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  patriotism 
of  employer  and  employee  will  fail  to  respond  to 
any  plan  that  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  larger 
production  with  equitable  wages  for  workers,  no 
unendurable  hardships  and  no  exploitation  of 
labor. 

New  plants  starting  on  Government  work  must 


secure  the  necessary  complement  of  skilled  em- 
ployees, either  by  bidding  for  them  with  higher 
wages  or  by  Government  dilution  of  labor.  The 
process  of  overbidding  other  employers  promises  to 
entail  an  aftermath  of  wage  adjustment  on  the 
coming  of  peace  that  will  create  such  labor  unrest 
and  industrial  strife  as  America  never  has  seen. 
Labor  dilution — the  transfer  of  skilled  workers 
from  the  factory  with  a  high  percentage  to  the  fac- 
tory with  a  low  percentage — appears  the  most  log- 
ical solution  of  this  problem.  The  allocation  of 
skilled  workmen  to  the  plants  whose  products  are 
most  promptly  needed  on  the  fighting  line  needs 
little  defense.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  regret  to 
break  into  a  well-organized  working  force  engaged 
in  making  the  products  of  peace,  but  our  real  task 
now  is  to  win  the  war.  To  this  purpose  every 
energy  is  being  bent,  and  there  must  be  sacrifices 
of  individual  profit  and  comfort  in  order  that  the 
future  security  and  peace  of  the  nation  be  assured 
— and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


Priority  in  Machine  Tools 

From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  in  manufactur- 
ing guns,  ammunition,  airplane  engines,  turbines, 
ships  and  many  other  much-needed  equipment  for 
the  war,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
tardy  but  none  the  less  welcome  effort  of  the  Gov- 
ernment authorities  to  straighten  out  the  tangle  in 
deliveries  of  machine-tools  and  kindred  machinery 
which  the  priority  orders  of  various  departments 
at  Washington  have  brought  about. 

Manufacturers  of  machine-tools  have  become  al- 
most exhausted  by  the  effort  of  keeping  their  de- 
livery records  in  proper  order.  One  schedule  of 
deliveries  has  been  made  up  only  to  be  torn  asunder 
a  few  days  later  by  another  priority  order.  Even 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Government  to  divide  the 
priority  orders  into  different  classes,  according  to 
their  relative  importance  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
was  of  little  effect.  Picture  a  manufacturer  of 
machine  tools  whose  plant  is  already  filled  up  for 
many  months  ahead  with  nothing  but  Government 
work,  all  on  priority  orders,  and  then  imagine  his 
dismay  when  told  that  he  must  make  certain  de- 
liveries within  three  or  four  weeks.  His  answer 
obviously  must  be  that  to  shove  in  the  new  work 
ahead  of  the  machines  already  on  order  simply 
means  postponing  deliveries  on  some  of  these  latter 
machines,  but  this  the  various  Government  depart- 
ments concerned  will  not  listen  to,  and  it  ends  up 
with  the  machine-tool  builder  being  asked  to  do  the 
impossible.  To  the  credit  of  many  of  them  it  may 
be  said  that  in  the  matter  of  deliveries  they  have 
achieved  the  near-impossible,  and  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that  no  doubt  many  of  them,  spurred 
on  by  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Government, 
have  excelled  their  own  expectations.  And  this,  too, 
despite  the  withdrawal  of  labor  by  the  draft  and 
the  attractions  of  higher  wages  paid  in  munitions 
shops. 

The  Government  has  realized  that  something 
must  be  done  to  assist  the  machine-tool  builders  out 
of  their  dilemma.  Hence  a  new  department  has 
been  created  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  with 
G.  E.  Merryweather,  a  Cleveland  machine-tool  man- 
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ufacturer,  who  has  been  called  into  Government 
service,  its  head.  Mr.  Merryvi^eather  has  already  be- 
gun a  movement  to  place  all  priority  orders  on  a 
basis  that  v^^ill  enable  machinery  builders  to  know 
where  they  stand.  About  fifteen  of  the  foremost 
machine-tool  engineers  of  the  country  have  been 
summoned  to  Washington  to  assist  in  unraveling  the 
tangle  which  priority  orders  have  created,  and  it  is 
confidently  predicted  that  before  their  labors  are 
ended  the  situation  will  have  been  so  greatly  im- 
proved that  deliveries  of  machinery  may  proceed 
with  few  further  hitches.  The  Government  will  map 
out  its  own  needs  as  far  ahead  as  possible  and  assist 
the  machine-tool  builders  in  arranging  their  delivery 
schedules  in  a  way  that  will  contribute  most  effec- 
tively to  the  war  program. 


WILL  TRADE  VESSELS 


Needs  of  the  Ordnance  Department 

The  Ordnance  Department  at  Washington  has 
called  the  attention  of  The  Iron  Age  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  metal-work- 
ing trades  in  the  work  of  bringing  to  full  strength 
the  necessary  quota  of  men  for  the  enlisted  ordnance 
corps  of  the  National  Army.  Skilled  men  in  a  great 
many  different  lines  of  trade  are  urgently  needed 
at  this  time.  In  order  to  carry  on  effective  fighting, 
men  in  the  front  line  must  have  the  skillful  co- 
operation of  specialists  behind,  and  it  is  important 
that  each  man  does  the  work  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted,  thus  saving  the  Government  a  long  period 
of  instruction  and  also  clearly  increasing  his  own 
chances  for  advancement  in  rank.  The  ordnance 
corps  has  well  been  called  "The  Army  Behind  the 
Army." 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs.  While,  of  course,  th3re  is 
a  decided  shortage  of  labor  in  iron-working  trades, 
it  is  possible  to  spare  a  man  here  and  there,  and  a 
considerable  number  should  be  available.  Many 
are  not  absolutely  indispensable  and  would  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  salaries  to  serve  their 
country.  The  full  details  as  to  methods  of  enlisting 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance.  En- 
listed Personnel  Division,  Washington,  D.  ('. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


British  Exports  of  Commercial  Steel 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  your  issue  of  Aug.  30, 
1917,  page  602,  you  state  that  "Great  Britain  is  making 
highly  profitable  export  shipments  of  commercial  steel." 
You  made  a  similar  remark  in  a  previous  issue  and  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  this  statement  is  incorrect. 

Under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  not  a  single 
ounce  of  steel  may  be  used  for  commercial  purposes  in 
Great  Britain.  Steel  is  only  allowed  to  be  manufac- 
tured, rolled  or  drawn,  for  orders  which  bear  a  ministry 
of  munition.s,  admiralty,  war  office  or  other  government 
order  number,  or  for  the  preservation  of  food  crops. 
In  addition  to  this  the  export  of  commercial  steel  i.s 
entirely  prohibited,  but  we  are,  of  course,  exporting  a 
very  small  quantity  of  war  steel  to  our  allies. 

You  are  doing  us  an  injuHticc  in  making  the  above 
statement,  and  I  think  it  would  only  )be,  fair  that  you 
give  publicity  to  this  communication. 

W.  Stttart  Mrtt.KR. 

Manchester,  England,  Sept.  20. 


America   Will   Help   France   and   Obtain   Boats 
to  Haul  Manganese  Ore 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — Steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  supply  the  French 
Government  immediately  with  steam  tonnage  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  its  emergency  needs.  Th2  board  will 
turn  over  20  new  ships  built  in  American  yards  to  the 
French,  one  of  which  of  (5000  tons  deadweight  was  com- 
pleted and  delivered  this  week.  In  addition,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  will  charter  to  the  French  200,000  tons  of 
American  steamships  in  exchange  for  400,000  tons  of 
,  French  sailing  vessels.  This  latter  trade  will  supply 
ships  to  engage  in  commerce  with  Latin  America. 

Now  that  the  urgent  needs  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  been  partially  met  by  the  United  States,  the 
Shipping  Board  intends  next  to  take  up  the  petitions 
of  the  Italian  Government  for  cargo  ships.  France's 
needs  were  far  more  urgent  than  the  needs  of  any  of 
the  other  nations  allied  with  us.  The  French  have  been 
urging  thir  claims  upon  us  through  various  channels 
and  it  was  with  considerable  relief  that  they  received 
the  promises  of  the  Shipping  Board  last  week. 

The  20  new  ships,  which  will  be  turned  over  to 
France,  represent  from  70,000  to  80,000  tons  dead- 
weight. They  were  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  Amer- 
ican yards;  some  at  Toledo,  others  at  Detroit,  and 
others  at  Chicago.  Five  of  these  vessels  were  built 
under  original  contracts  for  France,  and  a  number  of 
them  were  built  under  contract  for  the  Cunard  Line. 

One  ship  has  been  delivered  from  the  Lakes.  Ten 
more  will  come  through  within  the  next  week,  and  the 
whole  20  will  be  delivered,  according  to  information  in 
possession  of  the  Shipping  Board,  within  the  next  30 
days.  In  view  of  the  closing  of  the  Lakes  by  the  winter 
season  it  is  necessary  that  all  new  tonnage  built  in  lake 
yards  shall  be  delivered  in  the  Fall. 

The  trade  of  American  steamers  for  French  sailing 
vessels  resulted  from  entirely  separate  negotiations. 
Sailing  vessels  have  proved  use'ess  in  the  submarine 
zone.  The  British  lost  most  of  theirs.  The  French  had 
a  similar  experience  but  were  successful  in  dispatching 
about  400,000  tons  of  her  steel  sailing  vessels  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  These  vessels  are  now  in  South 
American  waters.  Aside  from  the  profit  of  operation 
they  are  of  no  use  to  the  French  Government  now  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  certain  loss  to  send  them  back 
through  the  submarine  zone.  For  this  reason  the 
French  have  agreed  to  charter  these  vessels  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  in  return  the  Shipping  Board  will 
charter  to  the  French  200,000  tons  of  American  steam 
shipping.  This  tonnage  will  undoubtedly  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Latin-American  trade  ^nd  turned  over  to  the 
French  for  the  Atlantic  service.  We  will  take  the 
French  sailing  vessels  under  charter  with  their  French 
crews  and  operate  them  in  this  same  trade. 

According  to  the  plans  of  the  Shipping  Board,  the 
French  sailing  vessels  will  be  used  to  bring  manganese 
ore  from  Brazil  and  nitrate  from  Chile.  They  will  also 
be  used  to  bring  chrome  ore  from  the  French  colony 
of  New  Caledonia. 


Brazil's  First  Steel  Output 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Oct.  22. —  {By  Cable.) 
Tht  first  commercial  steel  ever  produced  in  Brazil 
was  made  on  Oct.  19  in  a  plant  using  a  Whiting  con- 
verter.    More  complete  details  will  be  furnished  later. 


William  H.  Wilkoff,  president  of  the  YoungstowTi 
Car  Co.,  Youngfetown,  Ohio,  announced  last  Saturday 
that  his  corporation  has  just  secured  an  order  from 
the  Government  for  the  construction  of  500  dumping 
cars  to  be  used  in  army  engineering  work  both  in  this 
Country  and  abroad.  The  order  is  to  be  completed 
within  00  days.  The  Youngstown  Car  Co.  makes  a 
specialty  of  turning  out  dinkey  cars  for  construction 
companies. 
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RAILROADS  GET  NEW  HEARING 
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Eastern  Lines  Will  Be  Heard  Nov.  5  on  Claims 
for  Higher  Rates 

The  Eastern  railroad  companies  have  been  accorded 
more  favorable  treatment  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  than  they  expected.  Having  petitioned 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  anew  their  claims  for 
higher  rates,  the  railroad  companies  were  advised  Oct. 
22  that  the  commission  will  go  even  further  and  will 
reopen  the  entire  15  per  cent  rate  case.  In  addition, 
the  commission  shows  its  appreciation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  railroads  are  struggling  by  saying  that 
if  further  financial  relief  is  needed  by  the  carriers  such 
relief  should  be  applied  promptly.  The  commission  in- 
stead of  agreeing  to  the  suggestion  of  the  railroads 
that  60  days  should  be  allowed  them  to  prepare  a  new 
case  has  ordered  the  old  case  reopened  and  hearings 
begun  on  Nov.  5. 

In  their  application,  made  Oct.  17,  representatives  of 
the  Eastern  roads  suggested  at  an  informal  conference 
that  they  should  have  permission  to  present  evidence 
as  to  why  the  increases  denied  them  last  June  should 
now  be  granted.  They  had  intended  merely  to  ask  for 
increases  on  commodity  rates,  particularly  grain  and 
live  stock.  It  would  not  surprise  many  if  by  Jan.  1, 
should  the  carriers  make  good  their  claims,  the  whole 
matter  may  be  settled,  whereas  it  was  not  expected  that 
hearings  would  be  begun  much  before  then.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  commission  is  quite  generally  accepted  as 
foreshadowing  a  recognition  of  their  advancing  costs 
and  the  difficulties  they  are  meeting.  It  is  regarded  as 
well  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  commission 
may  now  give  the  railroads  the  full  15  per  cent  asked 
for.  It  is  also  regarded  as  probable  that  the  Southern 
and  Western  carriers,  particularly  the  latter,  already 
showing  reductions  in  net  earnings,  will  join  in  the 
request  for  an  adv:.nce. 

An  advance  in  freight  rates  is  of  course  not  likely 
to  be  warmly  welcomed  by  shippers.  The  cost  of  doing 
business  will  thus  be  further  enhanced  and  they  cannot 
unload  every  item  of  this  kind  on  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. But  the  serious  plight  of  the  railroads  is  so 
well  established  and  their  necessities  are  so  urgent  that 
the  shippers  would  show  a  proper  spirit  if  they  were  to 
refrain  from  bitterly  attacking  the  application  for 
higher  rates. 


CONTENTS 


Needed  for  the  Army 

The  Quartermaster  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  with  re- 
cruiting headquarters  at  357  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
received  a  new  authorization  to  enlist  men  to  follow 
their  civilian  trades  in  the  Army,  for  duty  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

The  men  particularly  needed  at  this  time  include 
Electricians,  Tinsmiths,  Iron  Workers,  Mechanics  and 
Blacksmiths.  Enlistment  is  open  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  those  men  who  have  declared  their 
intentions  of  becoming  citizens.  They  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  45  years  and  have  no  one  depending 
on  them  for  support. 


Added  to  Conservation  List 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — A  long  list  has  been  added 
to  the  so-called  "conservation  list"  by  the  War  Trade 
Board.  This  is  a  list  of  articles  which  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  exported  except  for  war  purposes  inasmuch 
as  the  United  States  is  in  need  of  the  materials  or 
articles  and  must  conserve  its  own  supply.  The  list 
includes  chrome  steel  and  a  number  of  similar  ntia- 
te  rials. 

The  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  abrasive  and 
grinding  wheel  manufacturer,  which  has  made  large  ex- 
tensions to  its  plant  during  the  past  three  years  and  has 
built  a  notable  industrial  village,  has  bought  205  acres 
adjoining  its  present  tract  to  provide  for  future  plant 
expansion  and  more  workmen's  homes.  The  company 
has  no  plans  for  immediate  new  construction. 
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STANDARDIZED  SHIP  STEEL 


Practice  Recommended  by  Steel  Makers  to  Secure 
Maximum  Output 

To  secure  maximum  output  of  structural  steel  for 
cargo  ships,  American  steel  makers,  after  some  months 
of  investigation  and  collaboration  with  others  con- 
cerned, have  drawn  up  a  statement  of  standard  practice 
recommended  by  them  for  use  in  designing.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  It 
aims  at  a  use  of  standard  structural  sections  rather 
than  so-called  ship  shapes;  it  reduces  the  number  of 
sizes  of  sections  and  the  number  of  different  thick- 
nesses of  plates;  it  is  calculated  to  eliminate  special 
features  of  ship  structural  design  which  are  regarded 
as  of  doubtful  value  measured  in  terms  of  the  demand 
for  utmost  rapidity  of  construction.  It  has,  in  short, 
for  a  primary  object  the  establishment  of  standardized 
design  so  that  mill  facilities  for  one  ship  will  suffice 
for  another  with  the  closest  possible  approach  to  the 
intensified  duplication  system  of  manufacturing  pe- 
culiar to  industrial  practices  generally  in  this  country. 
The  standard  practice  is  of  course  apart  from  the 
talked-of  plan  of  making  standard  ships,  a  matter 
which  rests  with  the  shipbuilders  themselves  and  in 
fact  already  put  into  practice  by  some  of  them.  In  the 
light  that  the  standard  practice  mentioned  recognizes 
the  quality  requirements  of  the  British,  French  and 
American  Governments,  it  marks  a  big  step  forward 
in  the  making  of  an  international  ship  steel  specifica- 
tion. Further  it  may  be  remarked  that  even  standard 
order  forms,  all  of  one  style  of  arrangement  and  size, 
are  provided  for,  to  insure  proper  routine  in  mill  opera- 
tions, thus  to  supply  material  to  shipyards  in  proper 
rotation,  and  to  minimize  the  overlooking  from  time 
to  time  of  single  items,  as  is  occasionally  done  when 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  purchasing  order  blanks  are 
allowed. 

A  small  pamphlet  printing  of  the  standard  practice 
has  been  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  The  recom- 
mendations, as  there  explained,  include  the  following: 

That  shipbuilding  practice  conform  to  uses  estab- 
lished as  standard  in  the  fabrication  of  shapes  and 
plates  for  bridges,  buildings  and  cars,  and  that  useless 
and  minute  variations  be  absolutely  eliminated. 

.  That  to  relieve  the  present  mill  congestion  the  use 
of  tees  and  deck  beams  be  eliminated  to  the  greatest 
extent   p>ossible. 

That  structural  channels  or  angles  be  used  for  ship 
channels  or  bulb  angles;  provided,  however,  that  ship 
channels  and  bulb  angles  may  be  rolled  if  required  by 
shipbuilders'  schedules. 

That  thicknesses  of  plates  be  specified  in  multiples 
of  1/16  in.   (1/32  in.  where  necessary). 

That  sketch  plates  be  ordered  in  multiple  and  cut 
to  size  at  the  shipyard,  rolling  mills  to  furnish  to  sketch 
only  straight  double  or  single  taper  plates. 

That  within  univer.sal  plate  mill  limits,  plates  be 
furnished  .sheared  or  universal  at  mills'  option.  Where 
sheared  plates  are  absolutely  necessary,  orders  should 
be  marked  "sheared  only." 

Plates,  shapes  and  bars  3  ft.  long  and  shorter  should 
be  ordered  in  multiple  lengths.  To  assist  mills,  orders 
should  specify  lengths  into  which  multiples  are  to  be 
cut  80  as  to  permit,  at  mills'  option,  application  of 
short  length  pieces. 

Plates  narrower  than  18  in.  (preferably  24  in.)  and 
lighter  than  '4  in.  should  he  ordered  in  multiple  widths, 
to  be  recut  to  widths  at  the  .shipyards,  and  to  assist 
mills  orders  should  specify  widths  into  which  multiples 
are  to  be  cut  so  as  to  permit,  at  mills'  option,  applica- 
tion of  narrow  width  plates. 

That  extreme  sizes  of  plates,  as  shown  in  makers' 
published  lists,  both  as  to  widths  and  lengths,  should 
be  avoided,  as  the  rolling  of  such  extreme  sizes  reduces 
the  output  of  the  mills. 

That  the  steel  be  manufactured  in  accordance  with 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  re(|uirements,  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping  or  Bureau  Veritas  as  may  be 
called  for  by  shipbuilders'  schedules,  these  classification 
societies    accepting    standard    specifications    for    .struc- 


tural steel  for  ships  of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials. 

The    recommendations    list    the    standard    size    of 
angles  and  thicknesses  of  plates. 


McDonald   Mill  Started 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  23.^Pressing  an  electric  but- 
ton, Thomas  McDonald,  consulting  manager  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.  in  the  Youngstown  district,  last  Friday 
afternoon  started  in  motion  the  machinery  of  a  bar 
mill  at  the  new  McDonald  plant,  located  just  west  of 
this  city.  A  group  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
officials  from  Pittsburgh,  headed  by  Homer  G.  Wil- 
liams, president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  witnessed 
the  operation.  W.  J.  Wigham,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  a  dozen  other  officials  came  from  Pittsburgh 
in  a  special  car.  Others  present  included  James  H. 
Grose,  district  superintendent,  who  will  be  in  general 
charge  of  the  new  plant;  W.  U.  Dennison,  superin- 
tendent of  the  McDonald  mills ;  A.  W.  Griffith,  superin- 
tendent of  bar  mills  in  the  district,  and  members  of 
their  staffs. 

On  the  initial  run  a  small  heat  was  rolled,  the 
machinery  performing  without  a  hitch.  Only  the  cool- 
ing bed  is  uncompleted.  Nine  mills  are  now  being  con- 
structed, three  bar  and  six  hoop  mills,  and  they  will 
have  an  annual  capacity  of  500,000  tons.  The  machine 
shop,  a  brick  building,  was  the  first  to  be  comnleted. 
The  furnace  building,  where  the  steel  will  be  heated 
that  is  brought  from  the  Ohio  Works  for  rolling,  is 
also  virtually  finished.  The  new  plant  will  be  oper- 
ated entirely  by  electricity.  Current  will  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  Ohio  Works  by  means  of  high  tension 
wires  strung  on  large  columns,  resting  on  concrete 
bases.  All  the  latest  electrical  devices  are  being  in- 
stalled, much  of  the  material  being  furnished  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

There  has  been  much  activity  for  more  than  a  year 
at  McDonald,  the  work  of  building  the  new  plant  that 
will  eventually  represent  approximately  $12,000,000 
being  pushed  along  rapidly.  In  connecton  with  the 
mill  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  appropriated  .$2,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  dwellings  in  the  new  steel  town 
of  McDonald,  close  by  the  plant. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  management  to  get  two  bar 
mills  in  operation  by  Nov.  15.  Before  leaving  Mc- 
Donald Friday,  Homer  G.  Williams,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  expressed  himself  as  entirely  satis- 
fied and  pleased  with  the  showing  made  at  McDonald 
since  the  construction  work  commenced. 


Takes  Over  Wisconsin  Mine 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  22. — The  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  O.,  has  taken  over  the  Northern 
Chief  iron  mine  at  Plummer  Mine,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Hurley,  Wis.,  and  leased  acreage  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  of  the  property,  and  will  re-open 
the  mine  at  once.  The  Plummer  mine  has  been  idle  for 
several  years,  having  been  abandoned  by  its  former 
owners,  as  being  unprofitable.  The  shaft  now  is  down 
1300  ft.,  but  will  be  deepened  much  further  because  of 
the  presence  of  a  high  quality  of  ore.  It  is  stated  that 
present  conditions  make  it  advisable  to  go  to  consider- 
able expense  in  developing  the  Northern  Chief  property, 
which  formerly  was  one  of  the  best  producers  on  the 
Gogebic  range.  Francis  J.  Webb,  Duluth,  Minn.,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Republic  properties  on  the  Mesaba 
range,  will  have  charge  also  of  the  new  property. 


Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Oct.  22,  blew 
in  their  No.  2  River  furnace  which  has  been  out  of 
blast  for  relining.  The  four  stacks  are  now  running, 
one  that  had  been  banked  for  some  time  because  of  the 
coal  shortage  having  been  started  up  again  last  week. 


A.  H.  Cox  &  Co.,  dealers  in  machinery  and  electrical 
equipment  and  engineers  and  contractors  for  electrical 
and  mechanical  power  plants,  Seattle,  Wash.,  have 
moved  into  the  building  adjoining  their  present  quar- 
ters at  301)  First  Avenue  South. 
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RAILROAD  OWNERSHIP 


Public  Railroad  Regulators  Discuss  Government 
Ownership  of  Lines 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — The  National  Association 
of  Railway  Commissioners,  in  its  annual  session  here 
last  week,  took  steps  to  create  a  special  committee  to 
give  exclusive  study  to  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads. The  association  is  composed  of  all  the  Federal 
.and  State  officials  who  have  been  delegated  authority  to 
regulate  railroads  and  public  utilities.  A  report  on 
public  ownership  of  American  railroads  was  read  to  the 
association  by  Edwin  O.  Edgerton  of  California,  which 
was  also  signed  by  John  Guiher  of  Iowa,  and  Shelby 
"Taylor  of  Louisiana. 

"Irrespective  of  whether  he  is  an  advocate  or  an 
opponent  of  the  theory  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
are  best  served  by  public  ownership  of  utilities,"  said 
Mr.  Edgerton,  "the  student  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  public  ownership,  whether  national,  state,  district, 
•or  municipal,  is  gradually  replacing  both  regulated  and 
unregulated  private  ownership.  In  countries  at  war, 
that  is,  in  countries  where  the  state  insists  on  a  maxi- 
mum of  effort,  the  march  in  the  direction  of  complete 
public  control  appears  to  be  more  rapid  than  in  coun- 
tries leading  a  normal  existence.  But  the  direction  is 
<;lear  in  both  cases."  He  gave  a  resume  of  railroad 
control  throughout  the  world  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken : 

Of  the  total  mileage  of  the  world  for  1913  (690,165  miles), 
private  companies  owned  464,421  miles,  or  67  per  cent,  and 
governments  owned  225,744  miles,  or  33  per  cent.  In  1912 
the  private  companies  owned  68  per  cent.  The  government 
.railways  gained  one  per  cent  by  increasing  their  mileage  by 
9644  miles,  while  the  mileage  of  private  companies  increased 
•only  5487  miles. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  respect  of  length  of  lines,  outside 
-of  North  and  South  America,  government  ownership  greatly 
predominates,  but  that  the  privately-owned  mileage  in  the 
United  States,  256,823,  greatly  exceeds  the  mileage  of  all  the 
.government-owned  roads  in  the  world.  It  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing, however,  to  find  that  the  greatest  increase  in  government 
mileage  is  in  North  and  South  America,  due  to  the  absorption 
•ot  private  lines  in  Mexico  and  Argentina.  Even  outside  of 
the  United  States,  however,  private  ownership  is  greatly  pre- 
^iominant  in  America. 

In  the  majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  also,  prior 
to  the  war,  private  ownership  of  railroads  continued  to 
aprevail.  Of  75  nations  and  colonies  for  which  statistics  are 
.given,  42  had  more  private  than  government  mileage,  while 
33  have  more  government  mileage.  While  in  26  countries 
ithe  entire  mileage  was  privately  owned,  in  only  7  are  all  the 
irailroads  owned  by  the  state.  These  were  Serbia,  Bulgaria, 
Natal  and  four  German  colonies  in  Africa.  In  Europe  state 
•ownership  predominates  in  only  10  out  of  21  countries. 

Mr.  Edgerton  cited  the  fact  that  the  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made  in  Canada  to  combine  all  the 
Canadian  roads  in  one  government  corporation  and  con- 
tinued : 

There  are  very  few  thinking  men  left  in  the  country  who 
will  insist  that  regulation  in  its  pre.sent  form  can  adequately 
4ieal  with  our  railroad  problem.  The  inadequacy  of  Federal 
regulation  in  the  matter  of  securities  control  is  a  yearly 
recurring  topic  in  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
■Commission,  as  in  the  reports  of  this  association  ;  Federal 
incorporation  for  interstate  roads  is  quite  uniformly  recog- 
•nized  as  necessary,  and  the  railroads  themselves  have  come 
to  this  conclusion. 

That  there  is  conflict  and  duplication  between  Federal  and 
5tate  commissions  cannot  be  denied.  That  regulation  is  often 
•made  ineffective  by  the  conflict  and  onerous  by  the  duplica- 
tion is  clear.  Whether  or  not  the  period  of  railroad  regula- 
tion is  merely  a  necessary  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  public 
•utility  from  private  to  public  control  and  ownership,  the  fact 
is  that  our  railroads  today  have  gone  beyond  regulation  in 
some  of  their  very  essentials.  Here,  too,  the  war  has 
revealed  the  weak  spots  and  pointed  out  the  remedies  that 
•during  peace,  it  would  have  taken  us  a  long  time  to  And. 

After  describing  the  trend  of  control  in  the  United 
States  since  we  became  a  belligerent,  citing  the  work 
•of  the  Railway  War  Board  which  has  co-ordinated  all 
the  railroad  facilities  of  the  United  States,  he  .said: 
■"A  complete  national  railroad  system  means,  inevitably. 


control,  pooling  and  elimination  of  wasteful  and  un- 
realizes  more  than  ever  that  its  railroads  are  the  ar- 
teries of  its  economic  life  and  that  their  ultimate  di- 
rection cannot  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private  owners, 
however  high  a  caliber  these  owners  may  represent 
as  men  and  citizens."    He  concluded: 

In  the  United  States  a  national  transportation  policy 
embracing  an  intelligent  plan  of  railroad  construction,  effi- 
cient nation-wide  operation,  the  elements  of  flnancing,  of  rate 
making,  of  traffic  development,  of  thoughtful  adjustment  of 
water  and  rail  transportation,  and  of  other  equally  funda- 
mental policies,  has  heretofore  been  an  impossibility.  We 
have  come  to  uniform  accounting,  but  beyond  that  it  seems 
we  have  been  unable  to  go.  The  times  have  forced  a  change 
and  the  new  national  railroad  policy  is  rapidly  assuming  its 
first  shape  without  Government  direction  and  with  almost  no 
Covernment  co-operation. 

The  direction  of  this  policy  is  also  quite  distinctly  defined : 
It  is  toward  the  elimination  of  what  little  remaining  competi- 
tion there  was  between  carriers ;  toward  centralization  ;  to- 
ward uniform  standards  of  construction  and  operation ;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  toward  higher  rates.  In  spite  of  the 
great  savings  already  effected  by  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  new  system,  and  in  spite  of  the  much  greater  savings  still 
possible,  higher  rates  appear  inevitable  unless  the  Govern- 
ment becomes  the  directing  force  and,  from  national  consid- 
erations, takes  its  controlling  part  in  the  shaping  of  this  new 
national  railroad  policy. 

The  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  in 
our  opinion,  has  no  more  important  duty  to  perform  at  this 
time  than  to  give  its  best  thoughts  to  these  new  developments. 
We  have,  therefore,  concluded  that  it  should  continue  the 
study  of  these  questions  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
permanent  committee,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  at  this 
time  our  committee  can  render  a  service  to  the  association 
by  an  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  perma- 
nent committee's  duties  and  by  a  recommendation  indicating 
along  what  lines  further  investigation  should  be  made. 

This  report,  however,  was  not  made  unanimous  to 
the  National  Association.  Carl  D.  Jackson  of  Wisconsin 
insisted  that  it  was  too  early  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
regarding  the  advisability  of  public  ownership.  He 
said:  "It  may  be  questioned  as  to  whether  the  experi- 
ence of  foreign  countries  operating  utilities  for  war 
piirposes  and  under  forced  conditions  will  develop  the 
test  or  standard  for  operating  under  normal  and  peace- 
ful conditions.  Unquestionably  many  of  the  lessons 
as  to  economic  and  efficient  operation  through  broader 
control,  pooling  and  elimination  of  wasteful  and  un- 
necessary competition,  will  not  be  lost  upon  a  return 
of  peace,  and  I  believe  that  the  country  and  Congress 
will  see  the  advisability  of  framing  laws  calculated  to 
bring  about  economical  and  efficient  co-operation  in 
place  of  laws  aimed  at  developing  wasteful  competition." 


Conserving  British  Blast-Furnace  Dust 

Conservation  of  blast-furnace  dust  has  been  intro- 
duced in  England,  evidently  with  a  view  to  recovering 
its  potash  content.  The  Minister  of  Munitions  has  is- 
sued an  order  providing  that  no  person  shall  buy,  sell, 
deal  in  or  dispose  of  any  blast-furnace  dust,  except 
under,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  license 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions  by  the 
Controller  of  Potash  Production,  and  that  no  person 
shall  treat  any  such  dust  so  as  to  extract  any  com- 
ponent part  thereof,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  license. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  order,  blast-furnace  dust 
shall  mean  dust  deposited  or  otherwise  derived  from 
the  gases  of  any  furnace  used  for  treating  ores  for  the 
production  of  iron  or  any  of  its  alloys. 


Spain's  Iron  and  Manganese  Ore  Exports  in  1917 

Spain's  exports  of  iron  ore  and  manganese  ore  have 
shown  considerable  increase  in  the  first  half  of  1917 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1916.  To  July 
1,  1917,  the  exports  of  iron  ore  were  2,588,710  metric 
tons  as  compared  with  2,886,439  tons  to  July  1,  1916. 
The  manganese  ore  exports  to  July  1,  this  year,  have 
been  8527  tons  against  2310  tons  to  July  1,  1916.  There 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  exports  of  iron  pyrites  of  over 
500,000  tons,  the  total  to  July  1,  1917,  having  been 
1,014,636  tons. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
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PRICE  FIXING  IN  DOUBT 


Delays  Point  to  Leaving  Details  to  Trade 


Some  of  the  New  Prices  Established — Sentiment 
Sought  on  Abrogating  Contracts 

Further  price-fixing  announcements  from  Wash- 
ington seem  unlikely.  Though  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the 
producers,  in  New  York,  on  Oct.  16,  no  new  prices 
have  been  named.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  modifi- 
cation in  Government  policy  noted  last  week  has 
taken  shape,  and  the  industry  is  expected  literally 
to  adjust  prices  on  even  major  commodities.  Al- 
ready the  leading  wire  maker  has  approached  the 
mean  between  the  two  general  wire  levels  which 
have  long  obtained,  quoting  $3.50  on  nails,  or  30c. 
nearer  the  $4  basis  of  other  mills.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  if  the  presidential  address  of  Judge  Gary 
before  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in 
Cincinnati,  on  Friday,  sheds  some  light. 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  had  as  a  primary 
object  the  securing  of  maximum  production  of  ships 
and  shells,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the 
size  of  the  organization  it  is  building  may  well 
militate  against  too  rapidly  instituting  sweeping 
edicts  over  materials  of  less  importance  for  the 
work  of  the  war.  How  thoroughly  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, without  authoritative  announcement  or  the 
exactions  of  priority  orders,  to  secure  immediately 
the  "one-price-for-all"  policy  is  an  unanswered  ques- 
tion. 

On  top  of  this  is  the  canvassing  now  going  on 
among  consumers  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  ascertain  opinions  as  to  abrogation  of  contracts. 
Concern  is  shown  among  students  of  trade  over  the 
apparent  effort  to  secure  a  contract  nullification  or 
adjustment  feature  in  the  proposed  Pomerene  price- 
fixing  bill,  with  all  that  it  might  mean  in  unstabil- 
izing  business  remote  from  basic  material  produc- 
tion. 

When  all  is  summed  up,  the  general  consumer 
is  still  in  the  dark.  With  the  increasing  drafts  of 
labor,  the  minimum  immigration,  the  overloaded 
transportation  and  terminal  facilities,  the  fuel  scarc- 
ity, not  to  mention  the  checks  likely  in  winter,  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  for  this  year,  even  con- 
sidering increased  capacity  of  plants,  can  hardly  ex- 
ceed that  of  la.st  year.  One  authoritative  estimate 
is  that  next  year's  total  output  will  not  be  over 
85  per  cent  of  last  year's. 

If  price  fixing  is  regarded  as  revolving  about 
finished  steel,  as  the  immediate  need  of  war,  and  if 
the  agreed  prices  represent,  as  is  understood  to  be 
the  case,  substantially  the  mill  billing  prices  of 
September,  then  the  higher  average  billing  at  the 
end  of  the  year  is  a  pointing  finger.  Much  that 
is  said  of  possible  price  revision  on  Jan.  1,  however, 
refers  to  pig  iron  as  the  general  basing  product, 
and  this,  it  is  sugge.sted,  should  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  be  lowered.  What  will  likely  hap- 
pen to  steel  prices  is  thus  a  matter  of  conjecture. 


Transactions  have  established  wire  rods  at  $57 
per  ton,  furnace  coke  at  $6,  and  steel  bars  and 
shapes  at  the  agreed  prices.  In  bars  and  structural 
material,  sales  have  been  made  for  deliveries  ex- 
tending into  1918;  a  lot  of  10,000  tons  of  bars  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  1918 
has  been  closed  at  2.90c.  in  the  Chicago  territory, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  basing  is  retained. 

Buying  of  pig  iron  has  continued  as  rapidly  as 
furnaces  have  been  willing  to  take  orders  and  de- 
mand has  been  far  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  which 
the  makers  felt  they  should  book.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  charcoal  pig  iron ;  a  Michigan 
company  sold  about  4000  tons  on  the  basis  of  $35.50 
for  grades  1  to  4  and  $38  for  Scotch  and  low  silicon 
irons  and  could  have  disposed  of  a  much  larger  ton- 
nage. There  has  been  some  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  both  buyers  and  sellers  because  the  Government 
attitude  has  not  yet  been  made  known  on  the  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  differentials,  but  it  is 
now  understood  that  all  minor  matters  are  to  be 
left  to  the  trade  to  be  worked  out. 

Some  coke  producers  continue  to  show  a  dispo- 
sition to  evade  selling  at  the  fixed  price  of  $6  for 
both  foundry  and  furnace  coke.  Blast  furnace  op- 
erators, unable  to  obtain  coke,  are  making  com- 
plaint at  Washington.  Production  is  almost  up  to 
normal  in  the  Connellsville  region  and  furnace  men 
assert  there  is  ample  to  meet  demands  for  spot  de- 
livery as  well  as  to  fill  contracts. 

As  to  unannounced  prices  it  may  be  stated  the 
agreed  plan  provided  that  steel  scrap,  like  pig  iron, 
should  be  set  at  the  one  maximum  price  for  all 
scrap  consuming  centers.  For  tubular  goods,  the 
level  of  the  May  1  card  is  taken,  and  for  tin  plate 
prices  slightly  higher  than  those  in  effect  in  the 
last  half  of  1917.  The  matter  of  rail  prices  is  left 
to  the  railroads  and  the  rail  makers. 

The  navy's  distribution  of  structural  material 
for  destroyers  covers  65,000  tons  of  plates  and 
20,000  tons  of  shapes  and  before  long  about  three 
times  this  amount  of  steel  will  be  required  for 
Government  shipbuilding.  An  important  develop- 
ment in  establishing  a  standardization  of  struc- 
tural steel  for  ships  has  been  realized.  Mills  will 
be  able  to  secure  tonnage  production  and  fabricat- 
ors with  little  building  work  will  be  well  engaged 
in  the  country's  supreme  war  effort. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  23  (By  Wire). 
Another  remarkably  quiet  week  in  the  steel  trade 
has  gone  by  and  the  trade  is  still  awaiting  further  an- 
nouncement from  Washington  of  Government  prices  on 
the  other  iron  and  steel  articles,  which  up  to  this  writ- 
ing have  not  been  given  out.  It  was  fully  expected  that 
last  week  the  Government  would  announce  prices  on 
such  important  items  as  steel  sheets,  wire  products, 
iron  and  steel  pipe  and  other  lighter  forms  of  finished 
steel,  but  the  expected  announcement  has  not  yet  been 
forthcoming.  In  the  meantime  the  whole  trade  is  in  a 
waiting  attitude  and  very  little  new  business  is  being 
placed  by  domestic  consumers.  Most  of  the  new  orders 
being,  taken  by  the  mills  is  either  direct  or  indirect 
Government  orders.     On  these  orders  for  materials  on 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  W^eek  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  E^rly  Delivery 


„.      ,  Oct.  24,  Oct.  17, 

rig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton;  1917.  1917. 

No.    2   X,   Philadelphia.  .  .  $34.25  $34.25 

No.    2,   Valley    furnace...  33.00  33.00 

No.    2   Southern,    Cin'ti...  35.90  35.90 

No.    2,   Birmingham,   Ala.  33.00  33.00 

No.   2,  furnace,  Chicago**  33.00  33.00 

Basic,  del'd,   eastern   Pa..  33.75  33.75 

Basic,  Valley  furnace....  33.00  33.00 

Bessemer,   Pittsburgh    .  .  .  37.25  37.25 

Malleable  Bess.,   Ch'go**.  33.00  .... 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh..  32.75  32.75 

Li.   S.   charcoal,  Chicago..  35.50  .... 


Rails,  Billets,  etc..     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill       ....  .... 

O.-h.   rails,  heavy,  at  mill       ....  .... 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh.  •$47.50   *$47.50 
O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh.  .    *47.50     •47.50 

O-h.   sheet  bars,  P'gh *51.00      •SI. 00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh       ....  .... 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh 57.00      *57.00 


Sept.  26.  Oct.  25, 


1917. 


$33.00 


45.00 
33.00 
37.25 


$38.00 
40.00 
60.00 
60.00 
70.00 
90.00 
70.00 
85.00 


1916. 
$21.00 
21.00 
18.90 
16.00 
22.00 
21.50 
20.00 
24.95 
21.50 
20.95 
20.25 


$33.00 
35.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
73.00 
50.00 
55.00 


o.       ..      XT    -1          J  «7-             Oct.  24,  Oct.  17,  Sept.  26,  Oct.  25, 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,         1917.  1917.  1917.  1916. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :    Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh         ...  ...  8.50  3.40 

Sheets,  gal  v..  No.  28,  P'gh         ...  ...  9.50  4.75 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh ...  4.00  2.70 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh ...  4.65  2.70 

Fence   wire,   base,    P'gh ...  3.95  2.65 

Barb    wire,    galv.,    P'gh..          ...  ...  4.85  3.55 

Old  Materials,      Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron   rails,    Chicago $36.00  $36.00  $40.00  $22.00 

Iron   rails,   Philadelphia..      38.00  38.00  43.00  21.00 

Carwheels,    Chicago     26.00  26.00  30.00  14.50 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia.      29.00  29.00  32.00  16.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap,    P'gh.      27.00  27.00  33.00  19.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.      25.00  25.00  30.00  16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.     20.OO  25.00  30.00  17.75 

No.    1    cast,    Pittsburgh..      27.00  27.00  30.00  16.00 

No.    1   cast,   Philadelphia.      28.00  28.00  30.00  16.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton).      20.00  20.00  18.00  14.75 

No.   1   RR.  wrot.   Phila...      35.00  35.00  43.00  22.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)       28.50  29.50  34.00  18.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Iron   bars,   Philadelphia.  . 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 
Steel  bars.  New  York.  .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Tank  plates.  New  York. 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.. 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh 
Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 


Cents. 
4.25 

4..^)  6 
2.90 
3.095 
^•3.25 


Cents. 
4.25 

4.  .^6 

t*2.90 
t*3'.25 


3.00  t*3.00 

3.195  t*3.195 
*2.90        *2.90 
•3.25        *3.25 


Cents. 
4.935 
4.75 
4.50 
4.00 
4.195 
8.00 
8.195 
4.00 
4.445 


5.75 


Cents. 
2.659 
2.75 
2.35 
2.75 
2.919 
4.00 
4.169 
2.75 
2.869 
2.50 
2.60 
3.00 


•Agreed  prices.     tAs  yet  only  a  few  sales  made. 
••The   average   switching  charge   for   delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt.  .  .      $6.00   t*$6.00  $6.00  $7.00 

Furnace    coke,    future 6.00     t^6.00  6.00  3.75 

Foundry   coke,    prompt...    t^6.00  ...  ...  5.00 

Foundry   coke,   future....    t^6.00  ...  ...  4.50 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :    Cents.     Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.    New   York.      23.50       23.50  23.50  28.50 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.   Y.     23.50        23.50  23.50  28.50 

Spelter,    St    Louis 8.00  8.00  8.25  10.00 

Spelter,    New    York 8.25  8.25  8.50  10.25 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.12%      6.87%      7.82%      6.92% 

Lead,   New   York 6.2r>         7.00  7.95  7.00 

Tin,    New    York 61.02%    61.00  62.00  41.25 

Antimony  (Asiatic).  N.  Y.       U.75       15.00  15.00  13.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh $12.00  $5.75 


which  the  Government  has  announced  prices,  these 
prices  apply,  but  so  far  there  have  been  very  few  sales 
by  the  m.ills  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  also  of  steel 
billets  and  sheet  bars  at  the  Government  prices.  There 
have  been  fairly  heavy  sales  of  pig  iron  at  the  Govern- 
ment prices  of  $33  at  Valley  furnace  for  basic  and  No. 
2  foundry  and  $36.30  for  Bessemer.  The  steel  mills, 
when  offered  orders  at  Government  prices  for  delivery 
in  this  quarter,  simply  say  that  they  are  filled  up  into 
next  year  and  have  no  material  to  offer  on  new  business. 
In  a  few  cases  there  have  been  sales  of  plates,  steel 
bars  and  possibly  shapes  at  Government  prices,  but 
these  were  made  only  to  regular  customers  and  to  help 
out  on  contracts  taken  some  time  ago,  and  for  which 
they  did  not  have  enough  material  to  complete  the  con- 
tracts. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  Government 
prices  fixed  thus  far  apply  only  for  the  present  quarter 
ending  Dec.  31  and  are  subject  to  revision  on  Jan.  1 
or  after.  With  the  mills  loaded  up  with  business  for 
some  months,  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  for  consumers 
to  find  any  mills  that  have  any  material  to  spare  for 
the  present  quarter,  and  new  business  up  to  the  end 
of  this  year  is  certain  to  be  very  light.  The  coal  situa- 
tion is  still  bad,  particularly  in  the  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
district,  and  is  interfering  with  the  output  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  supply  of  cars  in  the  past  week  has  been 
bad,  getting  as  low  in  the  Connellsville  coke  regions 
as  30  per  cent.  The  scarcity  of  labor  is  being  more 
keenly  felt  right  along,  but  as  soon  as  cold  weather 
comes  will  likely  improve.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  who  do  not  want  to  work  outdoors  in  cold  weather, 
and  as  soon  as  it  comes  they  hunt  inside  jobs  where 
they  can  keep  warm.  Several  of  the  tin  plate  mills 
report  the  supply  of  labor  better  in  the  past  week  or 
two  than  for  some  time. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  market  is  quiet,  and  there  is 
very  little  new  inquiry.  Most  of  the  buying  of  Besse- 
mer and  basic  iron  in  this  district,  since  the  Govern- 
ment announced  prices  on  pig  iron  on  Sept.  24,  has  been 
done  by   a    local   steel   company,   whose   blast  furnaces 


were  banked  recently  for  a  short  time,  requiring  that 
this  concern  take  in  a  good  deal  of  outside  iron.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  interest  has  bought  close  to  60,000 
tons  of  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  at  the  full  official  prices 
of  $33  for  basic  and  $36.30  for  Bessemer  at  Valley  fur- 
nace. The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  recently  sent 
out  an  inquiry  for  about  7000  tons  of  iron  and  has 
closed  for  about  3000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  and  1000 
tons  of  malleable  Bessemer  on  the  basis  of  $33  for  the 
foundry  iron  and  $33.50  for  the  malleable  Bessemer  at 
Valley  furnace.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
has  also  closed  for  about  2500  tons  of  malleable  Bessemer 
iron  for  delivery  to  its  Cleveland  foundries  to  be  used 
in  making  castings  for  the  Government.  A  Southern 
Ohio  open  hearth  steel  plant  has  an  inquiry  out  for 
5000  to  10,000  tons  of  basic  iron  which  has  not  yet  been 
closed.  There  has  been  moderate  buying  of  No.  2 
foundry  iron  at  the  official  price  of  $33  Valley  furnace. 
Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  are  reported  scarce,  and 
there  is  ready  sale  for  all  that  can  be  picked  up  for 
prompt  shipment. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Basic  pig  iron,  $33;  Bessemer. 
$36.30;  gray  forge,  $32;  No.  2  foundry,  $33;  No.  3  foundry. 
$32.50,  and  malleable  Bessemer,  $33.50,  all  per  gross  ton  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  districts  being  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — So  far  as  we  can  learn, 
there  have  been  no  sales  of  soft  open  hearth  or  Bes- 
semer billets  at  $47.50  or  of  sheet  bars  at  $51,  Pitts- 
burgh, these  being  the  prices  announced  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  Oct.  11.  The  steel  mills  have  regular  cus- 
tomers for  billets  and  sheet  bars  at  much  higher  prices 
who  take  their  regular  output,  and  as  the  Government 
prices  on  billets  and  sheet  bars  apply  only  for  the  pres- 
ent quarter,  being  subject  to  revision  on  Jan.  1  or  after, 
there  is  not  much  probability  of  any  heavy  sales  of  bil- 
lets or  sheet  bars  at  these  prices.  The  differential  of 
$3.50  per  ton  in  prices  between  billets  and  sheet  bars 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  but  probably 
was  made  so  large  for  the  reason  that  a  few  months  ago 
there  was  a  spread  of  $10  or  more  in  favor  of  sheet 
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bars  over  billets,  but  this  was  an  unnatural  spread  and 
was  brought  about  by  unusual  conditions  existing  at 
the  time.  No  price  has  yet  been  named  on  forging  bil- 
lets, and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  omit  quotations. 

F'erroalloys. — Announcement  is  looked  for  at  any  time 
of  Government  prices  on  ferroalloys,  and  in  the  mean- 
time there  is  practically  no  new  buying,  consumers  hold- 
ing off,  waiting  until  the  official  prices  are  given  out. 
We  quote  80  per  cent  domestic  ferromanganese  for  any 
delivery  at  $300  per  gross  ton,  delivered  to  buyer's  mill, 
and  on  a  firm  offer,  this  might  be  shaded.  We  quote  18 
to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen  or  about  $70  and  50  per 
cent  ferrosilicon  in  carload  lots  at  $140  to  $150,  de- 
livered, lower  prices  being  made  on  100  ton  lots  and 
over. 

We  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $89.  10  per 
cent  $90,  11  per  cent  $95,  12  per  cent  $100,  13  per  cent  $105, 
14  per  cent  $115,  15  per  cent  $125,  and  16  per  cent  $135.  We 
now  quote  7  per  cent  silvery  iron  at  $79  to  $84,  8  per  cent 
$80  to  $85,  9  per  cent  $81  to  $86.  10  per  cent,  $82  to  $87,  11 
and  12  per  cent  $83  to  $88.  All  prices  are  f.o.b.  makers'  fur- 
nace, Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  Ashland,  Ky., 
these  furnaces  having  a  uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross 
ton  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Structural  Material. — No  important  domestic  jobs 
have  been  given  out  in  this  district  for  some  time,  but 
the  American  Bridge  Company,  McClintic-Marshall  Co., 
and  other  local  fabricators  are  booking  heavy  Govern- 
ment orders  for  fabricated  steel  work,  details  of  which 
are  being  withheld.  The  Blaw-Knox  Co.  is  executing 
some  large  contracts  for  fabricated  steel  for  shipment 
to  France.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  has  taken  about 
500  tons  of  bridge  work  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  independent  fabricators  about  200  tons.  We  do 
not  hear  of  any  new  sales  of  structural  steel  shapes  at 
the  Government  price  of  3c.,  as  local  structural  mills 
are  filled  up  on  contracts  for  some  months  ahead,  and 
have  no  material  to  sell  on  new  orders  for  delivery  in 
present  quarter.  Nominal  prices  in  effect  before  the 
Government  prices  were  announced  are  given  on  page 
1021. 

Plates. — As  yet  the  expected  order  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  80,000  standard  gage  8-wheel  box  cars 
has  not  been  placed,  but  may  come  out  at  any  time. 
None  of  the  domestic  railroads  is  placing  new  orders 
for  steel  cars,  and  the  steel  car  companies  report  that 
deliveries  of  plates  on  orders  for  cars  taken  some- 
time ago,  but  not  completed,  are  still  very  bad.  There 
have  been  further  small  sales  of  sheared  plates  by  some 
of  the  independent  mills  at  the  Government  price  of 
3.25c.  at  mill,  but  in  cases  of  such  sales  they  were 
plates  intended  for  other  shipments,  or  else  there  were 
some  other  unusual  conditions  attached  to  sales.  We 
quote  sheared  plates,  hi  in.  and  heavier,  at  3.25c.  at  mill. 

Steel  Rails. — Nothing  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
placing  orders  for  either  standard  sections  or  light  sec- 
tion rails,  and  probably  will  not  be  until  the  Govern- 
ment announces  prices  on  rails,  which  may  come  out 
at  any  time.  Nominal  prices  on  steel  rails,  both  heavy 
and  light  sections,  are  given  on  page  1021. 

Sheets. — As  far  as  new  buying  is  concerned,  the  sheet 
market  is  about  at  a  standstill.  The  consumers  of  sheets 
figure  that  with  sheet  bars  at  $51,  prices  of  sheets  will 
be  fixed  by  the  Government  very  much  lower  than  the 
present  market,  and  they  are  naturally  holding  off  plac- 
ing orders  as  long  as  they  possibly  can.  It  is  said  that 
some  sheet  mills  have  signified  their  willingness  to  cover 
their  most  important  trade  for  first  quarter  or  first  half 
of  next  year,  the  price  to  be  left  open,  and  to  be  what- 
ever prices  the  Government  may  fix.  It  is  said  that  some 
business  has  already  been  booked  on  this  basis,  but  only 
to  favored  large  customers.  Nominal  prices  in  effect  on 
sheets,  but  which  are  probably  higher  than  the  actual 
market  are  given  on  page  1021. 

Tin  Plate. — As  a  result  of  several  conferences  held 
recently,  the  tin  plate  manufacturers  have  put  up  to  the 
War  Industries  Board  their  proposed  price  of  tin  plate 
for  1918  delivery.  This  price  has  not  been  given  out  nor 
will  it  be  by  request  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  but  it 
is  understood  the  figure  suggested  by  the  manufacturers 
has  been  fair  to  them,  and  to  consumers,  and  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  prices  of  tin  plate  in  effect  for  last  half 
of  1917,  which  were  $7.50  per  base  box  for  tin  plate 
made  from  Bessemer  stock,  and  $7.7.')  for  opov,  hr-arth 


stock.  The  manufacturers  are  not  favorable  to  selling 
their  output  for  a  year  ahead  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
as  to  prices  and  delivery  of  pig  tin  and  sheet  bars,  but 
may  agree  to  sell  for  nine  months  or  up  to  Oct.  1  next 
year.  It  has  been  carefully  figured  out  that  the  world's, 
shortage  in  supply  of  tin  plate  for  1918  will  run  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  boxes.  It  has  also  been  deter- 
mined that  the  entire  output  of  tin  plate  in  this  country 
next  year  will  be  needed  for  the  canning  of  food  sup- 
plies, and  that  manufacturers  of  other  products,  such  as 
tobacco,  candy  and  other  goods  that  have  been  using  tin 
plate  to  pack  those  products,  will  have  to  use  .some  other 
material.  No  business  in  tin  plate  has  been  booked  by 
any  of  the  mills  for  1918  delivery,  but  several  mills  state 
that  already  inquiries  from  their  trade  for  reservations 
on  their  books,  the  price  to  be  whatever  is  fixed  by  the 
Government,  are  more  than  double  their  capacity.  Prices 
on  stock  items  of  tin  plate  for  prompt  shipment  are  low- 
er, and  we  quote  small  lots  at  $9  to  $11  per  base  box  at 
mill. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Possibly  the  Government  prices 
to  apply  on  hoops  and  bands  may  come  out  this  week. 
In  the  meantime,  little  is  developing  in  the  way  of  new 
orders,  most  consumers  being  covered  by  contracts,  and 
specifications  are  fairly  heavy.  It  is  believed  that  if  the 
Government  fixed  prices  on  hoops  and  bands  they  will  be 
somewhat  lower  than  those  in  effect  for  some  time.  We 
quote  hoops  and  bands  in  small  lots  at  4.50c.  to  5c.  and 
steel  hoops  at  5c.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — The  Government  price  on  wire  rods  at 
$57,  Pittsburgh,  which  is  $9.50  above  the  price  of  soft 
billets,  is  regarded  by  manufacturers  as  very  conserva- 
tive, and  was  fully  as  high  as  expected.  In  fact,  it  is 
said  that  some  large  consumers  of  rods,  notably  chain 
makers,  have  been  receiving  a  good  part  of  their 
supply  at  about  this  figure  or  less.  A  local  mill  has 
made  a  sale  of  100  tons  of  soft  wire  rods  at  the  new 
price  of  $57,  and  we  therefore  quote  soft  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  rods  at  $57,  Pittsburgh.  No  differen- 
tials were  fixed  on  high  carbon  rods  over  soft  rods,  but 
these  may  be  given  out  this  week. 

Wire  Products. — The  Government  is  still  a  fairly 
heavy  buyer  of  wire  nails,  its  orders  being  divided 
among  the  different  mills,  based  on  their  capacity,  but 
about  one-half  of  the  total  purchases  of  wire  nails 
made  so  far  by  the  Government  have  been  filled  by 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  and  the  other  half 
was  divided  among  the  independent  mills.  Domestic 
buying  of  wire  and  wire  nails  is  dull,  the  trade  waiting 
for  the  Government  prices,  which  are  expected  to  be 
lower  than  those  of  the  independent  mills,  which  are 
based  on  $4  for  wire  nails  and  $4.05  for  bright  basic- 
wire.  As  stated  before,  it  is  believed  the  Government 
price  on  wire  and  wire  nails  will  be  somewhere  be- 
tween the  prices  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
which  are  $3.20  for  wire  nails  and  $3.25  for  bright 
basic  wire,  and  those  of  the  independent  mills,  which 
are  $4  for  nails  and  $4.05  for  bright  basic  wire.  Prices 
of  the  independent  mills  on  wire  and  wire  nails  tO' 
domestic  consumers,  but  at  which  very  little  new  busi- 
ness has  been  done,  are  given  on  page  1021.  Prices 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  are  $16  per  ton  lower. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  price  of  2.90c.  on  steel 
bars  fixed  by  the  Government  is  really  only  for  the 
present  quarter,  being  subject  for  revision  Jan.  1. 
Local  mills  have  their  output  of  steel  bars  sold  for  some 
months  ahead,  and  are  not  quoting  the  new  prices  for 
any  bars  to  sell  for  this  quarter  delivery.  It  is  said 
there  have  been  a  few  small  sales  of  steel  bars  by  some 
of  the  smaller  mills  at  2.90c.,  but  these  were  only 
small  lots  for  prompt  shipment.  The  new  demand  for 
iron  bars  is  reported  fairly  active  and  prices  are  ruling^ 
firm.  The  Government  has  not  yet  indicated  a  price 
on  iron  bars,  and  former  prices  are  still  being  quoted 
and  sales  made  at  these  prices.  Nominal  prices  in 
effect  on  both  iron  and  steel  bars  are  given  on  page 
1021. 

Shafting. — As  yet  the  Government  price  on  shaft- 
ing has  not  been  announced,  but  is  fully  expected  this- 
week.  Several  of  the  larger  makers  of  shafting  are 
covering  their  large  trade  through  the  first  half  of 
next  year,  prices  being  left  open  and  to  be  fixed  after 
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the  Government  announcement  of  prices  comes  out. 
New  orders  are  light,  being  only  for  small  lots  to  fill 
urgent  need.  Discounts  on  shafting  to  domestic  con- 
sumers remain  at  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list.  Prices  on 
Government  orders  are  somevfhat  lower.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  a  very  heavy  buyer  of  shafting  for  some 
months. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — New  inquiry  is 
dull  for  both  spikes  and  bolts,  the  consuming  trade 
holding  off  placing  orders  in  view  of  the  expected  lower 
Government  prices  that  may  come  out  this  week.  A 
few  contracts  for  standard-size  spikes  have  lately  been 
placed  at  5c.  and  small  lots  as  high  as  5.50c.  at  mill. 
Nominal  prices  on  railroad  spikes  and  track  bolts  are 
given  on  page  1021.  Prices  on  Government  orders, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  are  considerably  lower. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  new  demand  is  quiet,  the  trade 
holding  off  for  the  expected  Government  prices,  but 
specifications  against  contract  are  fairly  active.  It  is 
said  discounts  which  have  been  in  effect  for  some  time 
are  firmly  held  on  domestic  orders,  and  these  are  given 
on  page  1021.  Prices  on  Government  orders,  which  are 
quite  heavy,  are  lower. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — There  is  very  little  buying 

in  cold  rolled  strip  steel,  the  trade  holding  off  placing 

new  orders  in  the  belief  that  the  Government  will  name 

prices  somewhat  lower  than  are  now  ruling  in  the  open 

market.     Specifications  against  contracts  are  said  to  be 

coming  in  at  a  fair  rate. 

On  contracts,  mills  are  quoting  9c.  at  mill,  but  on  small 
current  orders  prices  range  from  10c.  up  to  12c.  at  mill. 
Terms  at  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days 
when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Rivets. — Makers  report  there  is  practically  no  new 
demand,  buyers  holding  off  placing  orders  until  Gov- 
ernment prices  come  out.  Very  heavy  orders  for  rivets 
are  being  placed  by  ship  builders  on  Government  work, 
which  the  makers  are  turning  out  and  shipping  as 
promptly  as  they  can.  Nominal  prices  are  $5.25  per 
100  lb.  for  structural  rivets,  and  $5.35  for  Conehead 
boiler  rivets,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Government  prices  are 
expected  to  be  considerably  lower. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  Government  has  not  yet  made 
any  announcement  of  prices  on  iron  and  steel  pipe,  but 
these  are  expected  to  come  out  at  any  time.  While 
nothing  official  has  been  given  out,  it  is  believed  the 
new  prices  on  both  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  be  announced 
by  the  Government  will  be  based  largely  on  the  card 
of  the  independent  mills,  issued  on  May  1,  and  which 
is  given  in  detail  on  page  1021.  The  National  Tube  Co. 
has  not  issued  a  new  card  on  steel  pipe  since  April  1, 
and  its  prices  have  been  $10  to  $12  per  ton  lower  than 
those  of  most  of  the  independents. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  Government  prices  on  iron  and 
steel  boiler  tubes  are  looked  for  at  any  time,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  considerably  lower  than  prices  that  have 
ruled  for  some  months.  Mills  rolling  iron  and  steel 
tubes  are  filled  for  a  long  time  ahead,  and  will  have 
very  little  material  to  spare  for  delivery  this  quarter, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  affected  particularly  by  the 
prices  the  Government  may  name. 

Coke. — On  the  authority  of  R.  A.  Rainey,  chairman 
of  the  Coke  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, we  can  state  that  no  differential  in  price  of 
foundry  coke  over  furnace  coke  has  been  established  by 
the  Government,  and  that  the  $6  per  net  ton  price  at 
oven  applies  on  both  furnace  and  foundry  coke.  We 
have  quoted  in  this  report  for  several  weeks  a  tentative 
price  of  $7  per  net  ton  on  foundry  coke,  but  were  care- 
ful to  state  that  this  was  not  an  official  price  and  should 
not  have  been  so  regarded.  It  is  claimed  that  four  or 
five  of  the  small  coke  operators  are  still  trying  in 
various  ways  to  evade  the  Government  price  of  $6  per 
ton  at  oven,  and  are  also  getting  from  $8  to  $9  on  con- 
tracts made  prior  to  Sept.  24  when  the  Government  an- 
nounced prices  on  coke.  The  car  supply  in  the  coke 
regions  was  bad  last  week,  running  on  one  or  two  days 
as  low  as  30  per  cent  of  normal.  One  prominent  coke 
interest  states  that  on  one  day  last  week  it  did  not 
receive  a  single  car.  We  now  quote  standard  grades 
of  furnace  and  foundry  coke  for  prompt  shipment  or  on 
contracts  at  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven.  The  Connellsville 
Courier  gives  the  output  of  coal  and  coke  in  the  upper 


and  lower  Connellsville  region  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  13  as  339,002  tons,  a  decrease  compared  with  the 
previous  week  of  13,449  tons. 

Old  Material, — Conditions  in  the  local  scrap  market 
are  absolutely  without  change  from  those  noted  in  our 
report  last  week.  On  Thursday,  Oct.  25,  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Board  of  Scrap  Dealers  is  to  be  held 
in  this  city  to  talk  over  the  present  situation  in  scrap, 
with  special  reference  as  to  what  may  be  done  by  the 
Government  at  Washington  in  the  fixing  of  prices  on 
the  leading  grades.  Announcement  of  Government 
prices  may  come  this  week,  as  it  is  understood  they 
were  practically  agreed  upon  at  conferences  held  be- 
tween leading  scrap  dealers  and  Government  officials 
at  Washington.  The  scrap  committee  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  is  said  to  have  recommended 
$30  as  the  price  for  select  heavy  steel  melting  scrap, 
basing  this  on  the  proposition  that  a  ton  of  heavy 
steel  scrap  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  a  ton  of  basic 
pig  iron  for  open  hearth  steel-making  purposes.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  believed  the  Government  will  fix  the  price 
as  high  as  $30,  and  some  in  the  trade  think  it  may  be 
as  low  as  $25.  Consumers  are  holding  off  from  buying, 
believing  that  Government  prices  will  probably  be  lower 
than  those  nominally  in  effect  now.  No  material  is  be- 
ing sold  by  dealers  to  consumers,  and  prices  are  largely 
nominal.  Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and 
other  consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight 
rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben - 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $27.00  to  $28.00 

No.    1    foundry  cast    27.00  to  28.00 

Rerolling  rails.  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio  ;  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,    Pa 31.00  to  32.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  ...  22.00  to  23.00 
Bundled   sheet  scrap,   sides  and   ends, 
f.o.b.     consumer's    mill,     Pittsburgh 

district     21.00  to  22.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap    19.00  to  20.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 23.00  to  24.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 16.00  to  17.00 

Low    phosphorus   melting   stock 38.00  to  40.00 

Iron  car  axles   41.00  to  42.00 

Steel   car   axles    41.00  to  42.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel    48.00  to  .50.00 

No.    1    busheling   scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    18.00  to  18.50 

Cast-iron    wheels     28.00  to  30.00 

Rolled   steel   wheels    33.00  to  34.00 

•Sheet   bar  crop  ends 33.00  to  34.00 

Cast-iron   borings    19.00  to  19.50 

No.   1  railroad  wrought  scrap 30.00  to  31.00 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 22.00  to  23.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

•Shipping  point. 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  22. 

The  prices  of  pig  iron  are  fast  conforming  to  the 
level  established  by  agreement  between  producers  and 
the  War  Industries  Board.  Foundry  No.  2  and  basic 
have  been  sold  in  limited  quantity  at  $33,  furnace,  with- 
out revision  clauses  or  other  reservation;  while  4000 
tons  of  Lake  Superior  charcoal  have  been  sold  at  prices 
figured  from  the  official  base.  The  trade  is  anxiously 
awaiting  definite  announcement  fixing  base  points,  this 
apparently  being  the  reason  why  certain  producers  are 
remaining  out  of  the  market,  although  with  others  it  is 
simply  because  they  have  no  iron  to  sell.  Only  in  a 
limited  way  can  the  market  for  steel  bars  be  said  to  be 
2.90c.,  while  no  tangible  evidence  can  be  found  of  the 
possibility  of  procuring  plates  at  3.25c.,  despite  the  fact 
that  certain  mills  which  have  avoided  long  term  con- 
tracts are  said  to  be  approaching  the  time  when  they 
will  actually  need  business.  Local  makers  are  not 
quoting  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  although  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  they  will  care  for  Government  re- 
quirements at  the  official  prices.  The  largest  inde- 
pendent is  selling  no  billets,  sheet  bars  or  slabs.  In- 
quiries for  many  cars  have  come  to  the  front.  They 
are  being  figured  on,  but  where  the  steel  will  be  ob- 
tained is  a  question.  A  definite  announcement  on  sheet 
prices  is  expected  Oct.  25.  The  sheet  market  has  been 
upset;  little  has  been  done  and  quotations  are  soft. 
Consumers  of  bolts  and  nuts,  like  sheet  consumers,  are 
waiting,  likewise  the  melters  of  scrap. 

Pig  Iron. — An  announcement  from  the  Government 
officially  designating   price  basing  points  for  pig  iron 
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would  do  much  toward  easing  the  minds  of  the  trade. 
It  also  would  make  them  easier  to  have  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  official  acceptance  of  proposed 
differentials.  Meanwhile  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
business  has  been  done  on  the  prices  presented  by  a 
committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to 
the  War  Industries  Board.  The  prices  referred  to, 
which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Oct.  11,  carried 
with  them  the  suggestion  that  they  should  be  f  .o.b.  cars, 
and  furnace,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  many  sales 
have  been  made  in  the  past  week.  Some  sellers,  who  a 
week  ago  were  inserting  a  revision  clause  in  their  con- 
tracts covering  sales  made  on  the  $33  basis,  are  no 
longer  doing  this,  principally  because  of  strenuous 
objection  from  purchasers.  There  can  no  longer  be  any 
question  about  $33  being  the  operative  price  of  No.  2 
foundry,  at  least  one  prominent  seller  freely  admitting 
that  he  is  taking  business  at  $33,  furnace;  in  limited 
quantity,  of  course,  for  he  has  not  a  great  quantity  to 
sell.  Basic  has  been  purchased  for  delivery  in  this 
territory  at  $33  furnace,  also  with  no  revision  clause.  A 
maker  of  charcoal  iron  has  sold  about  4000  tons  at  the 
price  fixed  by  the  recommended  differential  for  this 
grade,  or  $35.50  for  grades  1  to  4  inclusive,  and  $38 
for  Scotch  and  low  silicon  irons,  both  f.o.b.,  furnace. 
As  the  freight  rate  to  Chicago  is  usually  figured  at 
$2,  it  would  make  these  grades  $37.50  and  $40,  Chicago, 
respectively.  The  inquiry  for  charcoal  iron  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  tonnage  available.  Discussion  of  the 
question  of  basing  points  brings  out  several  opinions, 
one  being  that  the  Government  may  be  figuring  on  help- 
ing the  freight  situation  by  having  each  furnace  serve 
its  contiguous  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of  Southern  iron  comes 
North,  especially  when  price  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  Birmingham  a 
base,  at  $33,  if  the  furnaces  had  to  stand  the  $4  freight 
to  Chicago.  Again,  it  is  argued  that  a  Northern  pur- 
chaser could  buy  his  iron  at  $33,  Birmingham,  and  him- 
self pay  the  freight  of  $4,  making  his  total  outlay  $37 
per  ton,  but  the  question  is  asked,  would  he  do  it,  if  he 
could  buy  local  iron  at  $33,  furnace,  plus  a  small 
freight  rate?  Southern  furnaces  are  not  quoting  in 
this  market,  but  more  resale  iron  has  changed  hands 
at  the  agreed  prices.  The  leading  Northern  producer 
has  no  iron  to  sell  until  after  next  February,  though 
both  would  take  care  of  a  Government  contractor  armed 
with  a  Class  A  priority  certificate.  The  quotations  be- 
low are  for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  except 
those  for  Northern  foundry,  malleable  Bessemer  and 
basic  irons,  which  are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not  include 
a  switching  charge  averaging  50c.  per  ton. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  1  to  4 t*f37.50 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  5  and  6,  Scotch 

and  No.  1  soft  or  special t*40.00 

.Vorthern  coke  foundry.   No.    1 *$33.50 

.Vorthern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 t*33.00 

Vorthern  cokd  foundry,  No.  3.  .  . •32.50 

.Vorthern   high-phosphorus  foundry •33.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  f'dry  and  1  soft ••53.00 

Southern  coke  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft ••52.00 

Malleable    Bessemer     •33.00 

Basic     t*33.00 

Ijow-phosphorus   (copper  free)    •SS.OO 

Silvery,  7  per  cent •43.00 

•Agreed  prices.     Salen  not  reported,  except  np  Indl- 

»8ales  made  at  these  pn<-«n 
••Rf'sale  Houthern   Iron 

Ferroalloys.  —  Eighty  per  cent  f erromanganese  is 
now  quoted  at  $300  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
$275  for  first  half  of  nt'xt 

PlateH. — Rumor  is  persistent  that  tank  plates  are  be- 
ing offered  at  3.25c.,  the  Government  price,  but  evidence 
thereof  is  not  at  hand.  The  offerings  are  reported  to  be 
made  by  mills  which  avoided  long  term  contracts  so  far 
as  they  were  able  and  consequently  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  on  business  involving  prompt  deliveries. 
The  leading  interest  has  none  to  olTer,  neither  has  the 
leading  independent,  for  this  year,  at  least.  The  Gov- 
ernment demand  for  plates  seems  insatiable,  and  it 
promises  to  grow  heavier.  The  jobbers  continue  to  quote 
th^'ir  new  price  announced  last  week. 

Kor  material  out  of  warehouse  the  quotation  Is  7c. 

Hars. A   ff'W  ndHitinnsii  saleH  of  small  lots  of  hard 


steel  bars  have  been  made  at  2.90c.,  although  the  sizes 
are  limited  and  the  quantity  available  about  exhausted. 
The  makers  of  mild  steel  bars  say  they  have  none  to  of- 
fer, but  will  have  some  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 
Makers  of  bar  iron  are  still  quoting  4.50c.  Chicago, 
and  assert  they  can  well  afford  to  do  so  in  view  of  their 
commitments.  The  same  is  true  of  most  makers  of  hard 
steel  bars  who  give  their  nominal  price  as  4c.  to  4.25c., 
Chicago. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bars,  4,50c.;  bar  iron,  4.50c.;  reinforcing 
bars,  4.50c.  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  In  sizes  '^  In.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Structural  Material. — The  leading  mills  in  the  Chi- 
cago territory  are  not  selling  at  3c. — the  official  price — 
or  at  any  price,  unless  it  is  for  Government  needs.  The 
leading  independent  has  enough  orders  to  occupy  its 
capacity  for  three  or  four  months,  meanwhile  is  not 
quoting.  It  is  rumored,  nevertheless,  that  some  busi- 
ness has  been  done  on  the  3c.  basis.  No  structural 
lettings  have  been  made  known,  but  there  is  a  heavy 
inquiry  for  railroad  cars.  The  Union  Pacific  is  inquir- 
ing for  1000  hoppers,  1000  gondolas,  1000  box,  200  tank 
and  500  flat  cars,  50  cabooses  and  1000  logging  trucks. 
The  Western  Pacific  asks  bids  on  1000  box  cars;  the 
Illinois  Central,  on  1000  gondolas;  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  500  box  cars;  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  500  fiat 
cars,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  on  100  refrigerator  cars.  In 
addition,  the  car  builders  are  figuring  on  a  new  inquiry 
for  1000  cars  for  the  United  States  railroad  in  France. 
In  the  latter  country  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  is 
equipping  two  large  plants  for  the  assembling  and  re- 
pair of  cars,  men  for  the  purpose  being  drawn  from 
various  car  shops  in  this  country.  Some  are  already  on 
the  other  side  and  in  training. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse  the  quotation  is  unchanged 
at  5c. 

Sheets. — A  definite  Government  announcement  fixing 
an  official  price  for  sheets  is  expected  to  appear  Oct.  25. 
Its  appearance  has  been  delayed,  and  the  market,  in 
consequence,  has  been  in  a  chaotic  state,  but  neverthe- 
less a  little  business  has  been  done.  The  representa- 
tive of  an  Ohio  maker  is  submitting  all  inquiry  to  his 
mill  and  offhand  does  not  quote.  Another  maker  ad- 
vances as  the  mill  price  for  No.  28  black  and  No.  10 
blue  annealed  sheets,  6c.  to  7c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  6.189c. 
to  7.189c.,  Chicago.  He  puts  the  value  of  No.  28  gal- 
vanized sheets  at  7.50c.  to  8.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  7.689c. 
to  8.689c.,  Chicago.  Inquiry  is  plentiful,  but  indefinite, 
the  consumers  also  having  their  eyes  on  Washington. 
Jobbers  continue  to  quote  their  slightly  reduced  prices 
of  a  week  ago. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  9,50c.;  No,  2S 
black,  9.25c.;  and  No.  28  galvanized,  10.50c, 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Bolt  and  nut  interests  are  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  A 
great  deal  of  business  is  pending,  vi^hich  should  be  set 
in  motion  at  an  early  date.  For  prices  and  freight 
rates  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page 
1021. 

Store    prices    are    as    follows:     Structural    rivets,    5,50c. 
boiler  rivets,   5,60c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to   %   x  4  in.,  40-10 
larger  sizes,   35-5;   carriage  bolts  up  to    %    x   6   in,,   40-2% 
larger  sizes,   30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $2,  and  hexagon 
12  off  per  100  lb. ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Berwyn,  111.,  awarded  300  tons  to  a 
contractor.  On  850  tons  wanted  by  Gross  Point,  111., 
only  one  bid  was  submitted  and  as  it  exceeded  the 
engineer's  estimate,  it  was  rejected.  Dickinson,  N.  D., 
awarded  175  tons  to  a  contractor.  Quotations,  recently 
fixed  on  the  $33  pig  iron  basis,  are  unchanged. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows:  Water 
pipe,  4  In.,  $53.50  ;  6  in,  and  larger.  $50,50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  very  quiet, 
although  there  has  been  a  little  business  in  heavy  melt- 
ing steel,  busheling,  and  turnings.  Dealers  are  puzzled 
over  the  outcome  of  the  inactivity  of  the  mills.  It  is 
asked  how  they  will  fare  if  they  wait  until  the  usual 
interruptions  imposed  by  winter  on  traffic.    The  answer 
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to  the  inactivity  probably  lies  in  expectancy  that  Wash- 
ington will  fix  prices.  Meanwhile  scrap  is  none  too 
plentiful.  Repeated  conferences  between  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  and  a  committee  of  old  material  men 
have  been  held,  the  only  public  results  of  which  so 
far  have  been  rumors,  which  have  placed  the  price  to  be 
fixed  for  heavy  melting  steel  all  the  way  from  $25  to 
$30.  Small  lists  have  been  issued  by  the  Rock  Island, 
C.  B.  &  Q.  and  Soo  Lines.  We  quote  for  delivery  at 
buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight  and 
transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails    ?36.00  to  $37.00 

Relaying  rails    50.00  to  55.00 

Old   carwheels    26.00  to  27.00 

Old   steel    rails,    rerolling 34.00  to  35.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 32.50  to  33.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 26.00  to  27.00 

Progs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  26.00  to  27.00 

Shoveling   steel    23.50  to  24.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    18.00  to  19.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $33.00  to  $34.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 35.00  to  36.00 

Steel  angle  bars    23.00  to  24.00 

Iron  car  axles   40.00  to  41.00 

Steel  car  axles    40.00  to  41.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 28.50  to  29.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 26.00  to  27.00 

Cut  forge 26.00  to  27.00 

Pipes  and  flues 17.50  to  18.50 

No.  1  busheling 19.50  to  20.50 

No.  2  busheling 13.50  to  14.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 29.00  to  30.00 

Steel   springs    35.00  to  36.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  17.00  to  18.00 

Boiler  punchings 30.00  to  31.00 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth   31.00  to  32.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    15.00  to  15.50 

Cast   borings    14.25  to  15.25 

No.  1  cast  scrap 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 15.50  to  16.50 

Grate  bars    14.50  to  15.50 

Brake  shoes    15.00  to  16.00 

Railroad  malleable   24.00  to  25.00 

Agricultural  malleable 20.00  to  21.00 

Country  mixed  scrap   15.50  to  16.00 

Wire  Products. — In  the  face  of  the  price  fixed  for 
wire  rods — $57  a  gross  ton,  (Pittsburgh) — an  advance 
by  the  leading  interest  from  its  $3.20  base  is  looked 
for.  Meanwhile  the  independents  continue  to  quote  on 
the  basis  of  $4  for  nails,  We  quote  on  the  latter  basis, 
to  jobbers,  per  100  lb.  as  follows: 

Plain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4.189 ;  wire  nails, 
$4,189  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  barb  wire, 
$5,039  ;  polished  staples,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  staples.  $5,039  ; 
all   Chicago  carload  lots. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — No  railroad  business  is 
reported.  We  quote  as  follows,  many  of  the  prices  being 
nominal,  pending  adjustment  following  the  fixing  of 
various  semi-finished  steel  prices. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.50c.  to  5.25c.,  base;  small 
spikes,  4.75c.  to  5.50c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
5.50c.  to  6c..  all  in  carloads,  Chicago;  tie  plates.  $70  to  $90 
f.o.b.  mill,  net  ton ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago, 
$38,  base  (nominal)  ;  open  hearth,  $40  (nominal)  ;  light  rails, 
25  to  45  lb.,  $70;  16  to  20  lb.,  $71;  12  lb..  $72:  8  lb.,  $73: 
angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Oct.  23. 

Considerable  falling  off  in  the  iron-ore  movement  is 
expected  this  month.  Weather  conditions  have  been 
generally  unsatisfactory.  This  week  boats  were  held  in 
port  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes  by  a  severe  snow  storm, 
while  there  has  been  some  freezing  of  ore  which  has  de- 
layed loading.  Another  cause  of  the  decline  in  ship- 
ments is  that  boats  are  still  being  diverted  from  the  ore 
to  the  grain  trade,  in  which  many  of  them  will  be  en- 
gaged for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  In  some  cases 
these  boats  have  been  released  voluntarily  by  the  ore 
shippers.  We  quote  prices  as  follows,  delivered  lower 
Lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  old  range  non- 
Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70;  Mesaba  non- 
Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — Considerable  activity  prevails  in  foundry 
iron,  and  some  sales  of  malleable  iron  are  also  being 
made.  Buying  is  in  lots  up  to  1000  tons,  mostly  for  the 
first  half,  although  there  is  still  some  demand  for  iron 
for  this  year's  delivery.     All  sales  are  being  made  at 


Government  prices.  Consumers  feel  that  there  is  little 
possibility  that  the  Government  prices  will  be  shaded 
and  see  no  reason  for  deferring  purchases  longer,  and 
with  the  growth  of  confidence  a  buying  movement  has 
sprung  up.  Steel-making  iron  is  quiet,  although  one 
sale  of  7500  tons  of  basic  iron  is  reported  by  a  Cleve- 
land agency  to  an  Ohio  consumer  for  this  year's  deliv- 
ery. Some  8  per  cent  Ohio  silvery  iron  is  being  offered 
at  $46,  the  Government  price,  for  delivery  during  De- 
cember and  the  first  half.  Alabama  furnaces  are  not 
quoting  in  this  territory,  but  some  Tennessee  iron  is  be- 
ing offered  on  the  basis  of  $33,  Birmingham.  Many 
Southern  producers  are  far  behind  on  deliveries  and  oth- 
ers are  well  sold  up.  Those  still  having  iron  to  dispose 
of  apparently  expect  to  be  able  to  sell  it  for  shipment  to 
the  St.  Louis  district  and  nearby  consuming  points,  and 
so  far  show  no  disposition  to  go  below  the  $33  price  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  Northern  furnaces  in  Ohio 
territory.  Complying  with  requests  that  they  recom- 
mend prices  on  low  phosphorus  pig  iron,  makers  of  this 
grade  have  named  $58  as  a  price  for  standard  low  phos- 
phorus and  $55  for  copper  bearing  low  phosphorus  iron, 
the  Government  has  taken  no  action  as  yet  on  these 
prices.  A  Valley  maker  has  sold  some  standard  low 
phosphorus  iron  at  $60  for  first  half  delivery  and  an 
Eastern  producer  is  reported  to  have  made  a  $55  quota- 
tion to  a  Pittsburgh  consumer  for  copper  bearing  low 
phosphorus  iron.  We  quote,  delivered  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bessemer    $37.25 

Basic    33.30 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 33.30 

Southern  No.  2  foundry,  nominal 37.00 

Gray    forge    32.30 

Ohio  silvery,  7  per  cent  silicon 44.62 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace. 58.00 

Coke. — Many  foundries  are  short  of  coke,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  some  will  be  forced  to  shut  down  unless 
they  are  able  to  secure  a  supply  soon.  Selling  agents, 
however,  are  unable  to  find  any  producer  who  will  sup- 
ply coke,  all  claiming  that  they  are  sold  up.  A  Cleve- 
land interest  succeeded  in  purchasing  during  the  week 
about  fifteen  carloads  of  Connellsville  furnace  coke  for 
prompt  shipment  at  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  plate  market  is  some- 
what easier.  A  Cleveland  mill  that  has  been  booking 
orders  at  7.50c.  since  the  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment price  has  reduced  its  quotation  to  7c.,  and  an 
Eastern  mill  is  offering  a  limited  tonnage  of  universal 
plates  for  early  delivery  at  the  Government  price,  at 
mill,  instead  of  using  Pittsburgh  as  the  base  point. 
Another  Cleveland  mill  is  staying  out  of  the  market 
until  it  catches  up  on  orders,  but  announces  that  when 
it  makes  sales  it  will  not  quote  higher  than  the  Govern- 
ment price.  Government  licenses  for  plates  for  ship- 
ment to  Canada  and  to  South  America  are  now  being 
freely  secured,  but  makers  are  not  having  much  success 
in  securing  licenses  for  shipments  to*  Japan  and  other 
countries.  A  Government  order  for  8600  tons  of  %-in. 
plates  has  been  distributed  among  several  mills.  A 
Cleveland  mill  has  received  word  from  Washington  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  hear  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  cancellation  of  contracts  made  before  the 
fixing  of  Government  prices.  This  particularly  inter- 
ests mills  under  contract  for  semi-finished  steel  at  high 
prices.  There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  forging  steel 
bars  for  airplane  work,  and  an  Ohio  manufacturer  is  in- 
quiring for  1000  tons  of  forging  billets  per  month  for 
the  first  half  of  next  year.  Mills  are  asking  $90  for 
forging  billets  on  which  the  Government  price  has  not 
yet  been  fixed.  There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  sheet 
bar  contracts  but  some  mills  have  none  to  offer.  In 
structural  lines  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  taken 
bids  for  2000  tons  of  material  for  bridge  v/ork  in  Ohio. 
There  is  little  demand  for  sheets  except  from  con- 
sumers who  need  them  for  early  delivery,  others  hold- 
ing off  until  the  Government  prices  are  fixed.  Sheet 
prices  continue  to  ease  off,  and  quotations  generally 
range  from  6c.  'o  7c.  for  No.  28  black  and  No.  10  blue 
annealed  and  from  7c.  to  8c.  for  galvanized.  However, 
one  seller  is  quoting  sheet-  at  5c.  for  black,  5.25c.  for 
blue  annealed  and  7c.  for  galvanized,  and  is  offering  to 
readjust  contracts  at  an  advance  of  $10  per  ton  over 
Government  prices  when  these  prices  are  fixed.     Hard 
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steel  bars  are  still  quoted  by  makers  at  3.75c.  to  4c. 
Warehouse  prices  are  unchanged  at  4.50c.  to  5c.  for 
steel  bars  and  5c.  to  5.25c.  for  structural  material. 

Bolt^  Nuts  and  Rivets. — A  number  of  shipbuilding 
companies  building  boats  for  the  Government  are  in  the 
market  for  rivets,  aggregating  several  thousand  tons. 
Makers  are  quoting  the  regular  prices  on  these  inquiries 
and  are  stipulating  that  in  case  the  Government  regu- 
lates the  price  they  will  readjust  their  contracts  on  that 
basis.  New  demand  for  bolts  and  nuts  is  light,  con- 
sumers apparently  waiting  for  Government  action  be- 
fore placing  orders  but  no  information  is  available  as 
to  when  the  Government  prices  will  be  named.  Some 
price  shading  is  reported  on  round  lot  inquiries.  We 
quote  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  structural  and  5.35c.  for 
boiler  rivets.  Bolt  and  nut  discounts  are  as  follows, 
round  lot  buyers  being  allowed  5  to  10  per  cent  discount 
from  these  prices: 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in.,  .smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off  ;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer, 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts.  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  35  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list:  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank. 
$1.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes,  blank,  $1.25  off ;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  .semi- 
finished hexagon  nUts.  50  and  5  off. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still. Consumers  and  dealers  are  awaiting  the  expected 
Government  regulation  of  prices  and  little  trading  is 
looked  for  until  this  happens,  or  it  is  made  known  that 
there  will  be  no  regulation  of  scrap  prices.  There  has 
been  no  further  sagging  in  prices  and  quotations  are 
unchanged.  However,  many  of  these  are  merely  nominal 
because  of  the  absence  of  sales.  Material  is  not  being 
forced  on  the  market  and  in  some  cases  dealers  have  to 
pay  prices  higher  than  usual  quotations  to  secure  what 
they  need.  For  example,  heavy  steel  scrap  for  prompt 
shipment  brought  $29.50  and  a  sale  of  cast  iron  was 
made  at  $25.    Dealers  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Steel    rails    $26.00  to  $27.00 

Steel   rail.s,    rerolling    36.00  to  37.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 30.00  to  31.00 

Iron   rails    35.00  to  36.00 

Steel  car  axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Heavv   melting  steel    27.00  to  28  00 

Carwheels    26.50  to  27.50 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.   and  over 50.00  to  60.00 

Agricultural    malleable    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad    malleable    27.00  to  28.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    23.00  to  24.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

Per  Net  Tmi 

Iron  car  axles    $44.00  to  $45.00 

Cast   borings    16.75  to  17.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  16.00  to  16.75 

No.    1   busheling    22.00  to  23.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 34.00  to  35.00 

No.    1   cast    23.00  to  23.50 

Railroad   grate  bars    19.00  to  19.50 

Stove  plate   19. 00  to  19.50 


i  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  23.  (By  Wire.) 
Pig  Iron.  —  Only  small  sales  of  foundry  iron  have 
been  made  in  this  vicinity  during  the  past  week  and  all 
of  this  new  business  was  booked  at  $33  furnace  for  No. 
2.  Southern  producers  are  more  willing  to  sell  at  this 
figure,  although  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  more  than 
50  or  100  tons  to  be  ordered  for  last  quarter.  Offers  are 
now  out  on  first  half  No.  2  foundry  iron  on  the  $33  Bir- 
mingham basis,  but  very  little  iron  has  been  sold  from 
that  territory  for  the  delivery  named.  Practically  all 
contracts  for  first  half  shipment  stipulate  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  Government's  revision  of  prices  on  Jan. 
1.  The  lower  grades  of  iron  are  hard  to  dispose  of,  as 
the  furnaces  do  not  know  what  prices  to  make  on  them, 
but  on  such  quotations  as  they  are  issuing  they  are  ad- 
hering to  the  old  schedule  of  50  cents  a  ton  differential 
between  grades.  Some  Northern  Bessemer  has  lately 
been  sold  by  southern  Ohio  furnaces  at  $30.30  furnace, 
which  represents  the  tacit  agreement  on  Bessemer  of  10 
per  cent  above  No.  2  foundry.  No  basic  is  to  be  had  for 
this  year's  shipment  in  the  Hanging  Rock  district,  but 
producers  state  that  $33  would  be  the  price  quoted  in 
case  they  should  be  able  to  take  on  any  business.  The 
inquiry  for  foundry  iron  for  first  half  shipment  is  in- 
creasing and  a  number  of  fair-sized  deals  are  under  con- 


sideration by  different  firms.  The  Virginia  foundry  iron 
supply  has  not  yet  been  entirely  exhausted,  but  selling: 
agencies  report  only  odd  lots  are  available  for  this 
year's  movement.  There  is  still  a  wide  difference  oi 
opinion  between  producers  of  Ohio  silvery  irons  and  no 
quotations  can  be  named  just  now.  Based  on  freight 
rates  of  $2.90  from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Ironton, 
we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  nominal 
prices,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke.  No.   2  fdry  and  2  soft $33.00 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  2 33.00 

Basic,  Northern 33.00 

(By  Mail) 
Finished  Material. — The  warehouse  price  on  plates, 
i4:-in.  and  heavier,  has  been  reduced  to  7c.  This  reduc- 
tion has  brought  out  only  a  small  amount  of  business, 
but  there  is  an  improved  call  for  steel  bars,  that  are 
now  quoted  at  4.65c.,  although  certain  sizes  are  held 
at  5c.  Reinforcing  concrete  rods  are  quoted  at  4.70c. 
Structural  shapes  are  in  a  little  better  demand  and 
5.15c.  is  now  the  quotation  named  by  the  jobbers.  The 
store  price  on  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets  has  been  re- 
duced from  10c.  to  9%c.  Nearby  mills  are  now  quot- 
ing No.  28  black  sheets  at  7.65c.  and  No.  28  galvanized 
at  9.15c.,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati  or  Newport,  Ky.,  and  sales 
are  being  made  at  these  prices.  Jobbers  are  not  dis- 
posed to  reduce  wire  nails  below  $3.90  per  keg  base,  al- 
though there  has  lately  been  some  desirable  business 
taken  at  a  lower  rate. 

Coke. — The  general  opinion  is  that  producers  are 
more  willing  to  take  on  new  business  at  the  Govern- 
ment's price  of  $6  at  oven.  A  few  small  foundry  con- 
tracts have  been  made  on  this  basis,  subject  to  the 
revised  Government  schedule  that  will  probably  go  into 
effect  Jan.  1.  Coke  producers  have  been  slower  than 
pig-iron  makers  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  situa- 
tion, but  to  a  large  extent  they  have  been  handicapped 
by  natural  conditions  that  have  held  up  the  produc- 
tion. So  far  only  a  few  Connellsville  producers  have 
taken  on  any  new  business. 

Old  Material. — The  past  week  has  been  very  dull 
with  dealers  who  are  not  disposed  to  buy  scrap  at  any 
price,  while  consumers  are  indifferent  as  to  accepting 
dealers'  offers.  Although  there  has  been  no  radical 
change  in  previous  quotations,  the  market  is  still  very 
weak  and  shows  no  signs  of  an  early  recovery.  The 
following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cars,  southern  Ohio 
and  Cincinnati. 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap $17.50  to  $18.00 

Old  iron  rails 32.00  to    32.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 44.00  to    44.50 

Rerolling  steel  rails   33.00  to    33.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 24.50  to    25.00 

Steel   rails   for   melting 24.50  to    25.00 

Old   carwheels    25.00  to    25.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1   railroad   wrought $27.50  to  $28.00 

Cast   borings    12.00  to  12.50 

Steel   turnings    12.00  to  12.50 

Railroad    cast    18.50  to  19.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 23.00  to  23.50 

Burnt  scrap    13.00  to  13.50 

Iron  axles   40.00  to  40.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)....  33.50  to  34.00 

Pipes  and  flues    15.50  to  16.00 

Malleable  cast   19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 14.00  to  14.50 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  23. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  Government's  price  control 
program  are  becoming  increasingly  apparent.  Quite 
contrary  to  expectations  that  the  situation  would  "work 
itself  out,"  it  is  now  more  confused.  Even  official  de- 
partments in  Washington,  the  Navy,  for  example,  does 
not  recognize  that  prices  have  been  officially  fixed  and 
its  orders  are  placed  with  prices  left  open.  A  number 
of  the  large  mills  did  not  sign  the  so-called  "gentle- 
men's price  agreement"  and  accept  the  new  prices  only 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  The  unsettled  condition  in  which 
the  price  program  has  been  left  accounts  partly  for  the 
frequency  with  which  new  business  is  being  turned 
down.  Many  of  the  steel  mills  do  not  know  yet  "where 
they  are  at"  and  effprts  to  obtain  light  in  Washington 
generally  reveal  that  officials  expect  steel  producers  to 
work  out  their  own  solution  of  various  vexatious  prob- 
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lems.  One  of  these  has  been:  Are  mills  entitled  to  a 
premium  for  service,  such  as  cutting  material  to  special 
sizes,  and  for  prompt  delivery  out  of  stock?  Some  have 
interpreted  the  Government  price  control  plan  as  giving 
them  the  right  to  charge  extras.  One  mill  is  adding 
about  5c.  per  lb.  for  small  lots  of  plates  and  shapes 
sold  from  stock.  Another  makes  a  charge  of  about 
$10  per  ton  to  cover  service,  viz.,  prompt  delivery.  A 
fair  tonnage  of  steel  bars  was  sold  by  an  eastern 
Pennsylvania  mill  from  warehouse  last  week  at  6c.  A 
small  mill  which  rolls  plates  from  slabs  has  declined  to 
accept  Government  orders  for  plates  at  3.25c.  and  con- 
tinues to  accept  commercial  oiders  at  7c.  to  8c.  for 
tank  quality.  Even  the  coke  makers,  whose  product  is 
covered  by  the  Lever  bill,  in  some  instances,  decline  to 
recognize  that  the  price  has  been  definitely  fixed  for 
coke.  They  say  the  President  has  made  no  proclama- 
tion as  he  did  on  coal  and  that  the  price  of  $6  at  ovens, 
fixed  at  the  meeting  in  Washington,  is  not  an  official 
price  and  not  binding.  The  official  announcement  was 
made  in  the  same  way  on  coke  as  for  prices  on  various 
steel  products.  A  coke  company  has  refused  to  deliver 
coke  at  $6  to  a  blast  furnace  in  this  district,  which  has 
a  contract  based  on  current  price  quotations,  and  com- 
plaint has  been  made  to  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
the  Fuel  Administrator.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  conducting  an  inquiry  by  mail  to  ascertain  from 
iron  and  steel  producers  their  costs  for  raw  material 
and  average  selling  prices  for  their  products  this  year. 
The  commission  also  asks  for  views  on  the  abrogation 
of  all  existing  contracts,  as  suggested  by  Senator 
Pomerene,  author  of  the  bill  to  fix  prices  by  law.  Busi- 
ness, except  for  Government  account,  is  almost  at  a 
standstill  in  this  market. 

Pig  Iron. — The  slight  flurry  in  pig  iron  noted  a 
week  ago  was  short-lived  and  the  past  week  the  market 
has  lapsed  into  a  state  of  dullness.  A  few  thousand 
tons  of  iron  were  sold  for  delivery  this  year  and  1000 
tons  of  foundry  grades  for  the  first  half  of  1918,  but 
all  of  the  iron  for  this  year  was  in  small  lots  and  to 
regular  customers.  There  are  many  inquiries  for  next 
year,  but  furnaces  have  become  alarmed  by  the  coke 
situation  and  several  selling  agents  have  received  word 
from  makers  to  make  no  forward  commitments  until 
further  notice.  One  of  the  Warwick  furnaces  has  been 
banked  because  of  coke  shortage,  and  other  furnaces 
are  so  close  to  the  point  of  exhausting  their  supply  that 
they  are  greatly  worried.  Many  eastern  Pennsylvania 
furnaces  are  curtailing  production  because  of  coke 
shortage.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has  lifted 
its  embargo  on  pig  iron  shipments,  but  cars  are  not 
plentiful  and  Virginia  furnaces  are  much  behind  on 
deliveries.  Consumers  in  New  England  not  engaged  on 
Government  work  are  declared  to  be  suffering  because 
of  the  embargo  on  shipments  of  pig  iron  over  several 
Eastern  roads.  We  quote  the  following  tentative  prices 
at  furnace  (freight  rate  to  destination  must  be  added): 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  X *J33.50 

Eastern  Penna.  No.   2  foundry 33.00 

Virginia  No.   2  X 'SS.SO 

Virginia   No.    2    foundry 33.00 

Basic     33.00 

Gray   forge    •32.00 

Bessemer   *36.30 

•Subject  to  revision. 

Coke. — Shortage  of  coke  is  becoming  very  embar- 
rassing to  eastern  Pennsylvania  blast  furnaces.  The 
coke  makers,  it  appears,  are  shipping  almost  100  per 
cent  of  their  production  on  contracts  made  at  prices 
ranging  from  $8  to  $10,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
one  who  tries  to  buy  at  the  $6  price.  A  furnace  near 
here  which  received  ample  supplies  of  coke  when  prices 
were  at  higher  levels  cannot  now  obtain  deliveries  at 
$6,  the  official  price,  though  its  contract  calls  for  speci- 
fied quantities  each  month  at  the  current  quotation. 
The  coke  maker  refuses  to  recognize  the  $6  price.  Com- 
plaint has  been  made  to  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
the  Fuel  Administrator  by  the  coke  consumer,  but  with- 
out result  thus  far.  It  is  learned  that  a  coke  producer 
has  offered  to  ship  coke  to  this  district  at  $8.50  per  ton 
at  oven,  but  buyers  have  not  dared  to  accept  the  offer, 
though  they  would  gladly  pay  the  price,  so  urgent  is 
their  need.  The  coke  maker  justifies  his  offer  on  the 
ground  that  the  price   of  coke  has  not  been  officially 


fixed  under  the  Lever  bill  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  that  the  $6  price  was  decided  upon  at  the 
meeting  of  iron  and  steel  producers  with  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  in  Washington  and  that  the  coke  makers 
are  not  legally  or  morally  bound  by  it.  Meanwhile  no 
coke  is  being  sold  in  this  market. 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  for  ferromanganese  is 
weak,  with  very  little  demand.  A  few  cars  have  been 
sold  at  $275  and  $285  for  the  80  per  cent. 

Sheets. — An  eastern  Pennsylvania  mill  has  accepted 
small  orders  for  blue  annealed  sheets  from  old  custom- 
ers at  the  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 
A  little  business  is  being  done  at  prices  approximating 
7c.  to  8c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  No,  10  blue  annealed  and 
No.  28  black  and  9c.  to  9.50c.  for  No.  28  galvanized. 
There  is  keen  competition  among  sellers,  however,  and 
on  a  desirable  order  possibly  below  7c.  could  be  done. 
A  sale  of  250  tons  of  blue  annealed  sheets  on  the  basis 
of  8c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  reported. 

Plates  and  Shapes. — A  small  mill  in  this  district 
rolling  plates  from  slabs  has  declined  to  accept  proffered 
Government  business  at  3.25c.  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  a  maker  of  steel.  It  is  continuing  to  sell  its  output 
of  plates  at  7c.  to  8c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  tank  quality. 
The  Lukens  Steel  Co.  was  forced  to  shut  down  its  open- 
hearth  furnace  for  two  days  last  week  because  of  a  tem- 
porary gas  coal  famine.  All  plate  mills  report  curtailed 
production  because  of  shortage  of  fuel.  Makers  of  plates 
and  shapes  met  last  Saturday  in  Washington,  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  to  confer  on 
steel  requirements  for  the  new  torpedo  boat  destroyer- 
Duilding  program.  Ten  mills  divided  the  steel  to  be  used 
in  150  destroyers  soon  to  be  built.  About  75,000  tons  of 
plates  and  sheets  will  be  required,  divided  as  follows: 
High  tensile  plates,  25,000  tons;  17,000  tons  medium 
plates;  5000  tons  of  boiler  steel  and  18,000  tons  of 
sheets.  About  130  tons  of  ohapes  will  be  required  for 
each  destroyer,  a  total  of  19,500  tons.  Orders  for  rivets 
for  the  150  shipo  were  awarded  at  the  same  time.  Large 
orders  for  the  merchant  ships  being  built  by  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  are  expected  soon.  One  com- 
pany received  a  specification  for  8000  tons  of  plates  last 
week.  The  tonnages  of  shapes  and  plates  soon  to  be 
placed  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  its  mer- 
chant fleet  will  fill  many  mills  to  capacity  for  several 
months  and  will  leave  practically  nothing  for  ordinary 
commercial  purposes.  The  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  asked  nearly  every  fabri- 
cator in  the  East  for  bids  on  all  the  work  it  can  take 
from  Nov.  1,  1917,  to  May  1,  1918.  These  orders  will 
be  placed  promptly  and  the  shapes  and  plates  material 
will  be  required  almost  immediately.  Mills  have  re- 
ceived orders  for  plain  material  from  the  New  England 
Structural  Co.  and  the  Boston  Bridge  Works,  which 
have  contracts  for  fabricating  5000  tons  for  additions 
to  the  plant  of  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for 
destroyer  constru'-tion.  The  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J,,  will  require  3000  to  4000 
tons  also  for  additions  for  destroyer  work.  The  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.  will  build  its  new  plant  of  rein- 
forced concrete  because  of  inability  to  obtain  nearby 
deliveries  of  steel.  The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation,  the  contractor,  had  asked  fabricators  for 
bids  on  fabrication  work  only  and  evidently  had  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  obtain  the  plain  material.  A  lead- 
ing producer  of  structural  steel  is  accepting  some  busi- 
ness at  the  Government  price  of  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  plus 
a  service  charge  approximating  $10  per  ton  for  prompt 
delivery.  Other  mills  selling  shapes  and  plates  in  small 
tonnages  from  stock  exact  an  even  higher  premium, 
which  they  maintain  they  are  justified  in  charging  as  a 
recognized  trade  extra. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Makers  of  iron  bars  are  firmly 
convinced  that  their  product  cannot  escape  Government 
price  regulation,  and  hence  some  of  them  are  willing  to 
accept  first-class  specifications  for  delivery  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  first  half  of  next  year  at 
4.25c.  or  less.  Offerings  for  next  year  at  4c.  are  re- 
ported. Not  all  mills  are  accepting  orders  at  such 
prices,  however,  and  4.75c.  to  5c.  is  freely  quoted.  A 
fair  tonnage  of  steel  bars  from  stock  was  sold  a  few 
days  ago  by  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  mill  at  6c.,  Pitts- 
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burgh.  The  same  mill  took  an  order,  not  for  Govern- 
ment work,  for  a  round  tonnage  of  concrete  reinforcing 
bars  on  the  basis  of  2.90c.  for  delivery  in  60  to  90  days. 
The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  which  has  changed  plans 
for  its  new  plant  to  reinforced  concrete  construction, 
will  require  about  1000  tons  of  reinforcing  bars.  We 
quote  iron  bars  4.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  steel  bars  2.90c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Billets  and  Slabs. — No  sales  are  reported  at  the 
prices  recently  announced  by  the  Government. 

Old  Material. — In  addition  to  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
East  and  West,  the  following  railroads  now  have  em- 
bargoes on  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  and  re- 
quire permits,  with  guarantees  from  consignees  to 
unload  promptly:  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
Boston  &  Maine,  New  York  Central,  Erie,  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  and  Lehigh  Valley.  Business  is  almost  at 
a  standstill  pending  possible  price  fixing  by  the  War 
Industries  Board.  A  committee  of  dealers  in  iron  and 
steel  scrap  has  presented  to  the  War  Board  its  recom- 
mendations as  to  prices.  Dealers  point  out  that  the 
price  of  heavy  melting  steel  should  be  only  slightly 
under  that  of  basic  iron,  whereas  the  market  may  now 
be  quoted  at  $25  to  $28.  Therefore,  it  is  maintained, 
the  Government  has  nothing  to  gain  by  fixing  prices, 
which  might  be  higher  than  at  present  quoted.  The 
American  Board  of  Iron  and  Scrap  Dealers  will  thor- 
oughly discuss  the  price-fixing  program  at  a  meeting 
in  Pittsburgh  on  Thursday.  We  quote  the  following 
prices  for  delivery  in  the  Philadelphia  district: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $25.00  to  $28.00 

Steel    rails,    re-rolling 30.00  to  35.00 

Lk)w  phosphorus  heavy  melting 35.00  to  38  00 

Old  iron  rails 38.00  to  40.00 

Old   carwheels    29.00  to  31.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 35.00  to  40  00 

No.  1  forge  fire   22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled   sheets    22.00  to  23  00 

No.  2  busheling 15.00  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  blastfur- 
nace use)    15.00  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill  use) 18.00  to  20.00 

Cast  borings   (for  blast  furnace  use)  .  15.00  to  16.00 

Cast   borings    (clean)     19.00  to  20.00 

No.    1    cast    28.00  to  30.00 

Grate  bars    19.00  to  21.00 

Stove    plate     19.00  to  21.00 

Railroad    malleable    32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

fnhes   (new  specifications) 28.00  to  30  on 


British  Steel  Market 


American    Crude    Steel    Easier — Ferromanganese 
Scarce — Pig  Iron  Stronger 

(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Oct.  24. 
I  he  dt  ftiand  for  pig  iron  is  strong  and  is  stimulated 
by  the  suggestion  that  an  advance  in  coal  prices  will 
involve  pn  all  around  revision  of  maximum  iron  quota- 
tions. American  semi-finished  steel  is  easier.  Wire 
rods  have  sold  down  to  £27  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  with  £26  the 
nearest  price  now.  Tin  plates  are  firmer.  Ferroman- 
ganese is  unsettled  and  irregular,  small  business  hav- 
ing been  done  at  about  $350  c.i.f.  American  Atlantic 
ports  for  forward  shipment,  but  sellers  are  very  scarce. 
We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plateB,  coke.  14  x  20;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales, 
maxlmiim,  30h. 

P'erromanKanfHe,  £45  nominal. 

p-erroHillcon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,  £35  upward. 

On  other  productrt  control  prices  are  as  quoted  In  Thk 
iHrtV  AoK  of  .Tuly  19,  p.  171. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Oct.  22. 
Pig  Iron, — Inquiry  continues  good  and  some  im- 
provement is  shown  in  the  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted as  compared  with  a  week  ago,  although  the 
amount  iron  furnaces  have  to  dispose  of  is  exceedingly 
limited,  even  for  the  period  of  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year,  with  practically  nothing  left  to  sell  for  delivery 
during  the  remainder  of  i  i;,  year.  Some  furnaces  have 
capacity  pretty  well  taken  until  next  Fall.  The  bulk  of 
the  business  consummated  during  the  week  was  for 
delivery  over  the  first  four  months  of  1918.  and  wns 


principally  with  regular  customers,  those  who  have 
been  constant  buyers  from  one  source  of  supply  for 
years,  and  who,  furnacemen  feel,  are  entitled  to  consid- 
eration in  purchasing  because  of  the  regularity  with 
which  their  orders  have  been  placed  in  the  past.  With 
the  present  well  booked  up  conditions,  producers  are  not 
pushing  sales,  although  business  may  be  more  freely 
sought  when  price  differentials  for  all  grades  have  been 
definitely  established  and  the  coke  situation  is  straight- 
ened out.  The  most  notable  sale  of  the  week  was  a 
tonnage  of  about  .5000,  comprised  of  No.  2  plain.  No.  2 
X  and  No.  1  foundry,  for  which  the  prices  were  on  a 
basis  of  $33.00,  furnace,  for  the  No.  2  plain,  $33..50  for 
2  X  and  $34.50  for  No.  1  foundry.  This  transaction, 
as  well  as  some  others  covering  much  smaller  tonnages, 
was  made  with  the  understanding  between  seller  and 
buyer  that  in  the  event  of  the  Government  difi'erentials 
not  corresponding  to  this  basis,  the  prices  for  the  sale 
are  to  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  Governmental 
scale.  The  following  is  the  approximate  schedule  of 
prices  f.o.b.  furnace,  on  which  current  business  is  being 
transacted.  The  price  scale  is  approximately  as  fol- 
lows, f.o.b.  furnace,  Buff'alo: 

No.    1    foundry    534.50 

No.    2   X 33.50 

No.   3  foundry   32.50 

Gray    forge    32.00 

Malleable    33.50 

Basic    33.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.   Buffalo 39.75 

Old  Material. — Buying  and  selling  continues  at  a 
standstill,  held  in  abeyance  waiting  the  expected  fixing 
of  prices  by  the  Government,  which  is  still  delayed. 
Meanwhile  lower  price  levels  are  in  evidence,  due  to 
lack  of  any  buying  movement  because  consumers  are 
holding  back.  Consumers'  stocks  are  said  to  be  running 
low,  which  will  undoubtedly  necessitate  the  buying  of 
additional  supplies  shortly.  The  principal  changes 
shown  in  price  schedules  for  the  week  are:  a  drop  in 
heavy  melting  steel  of  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  ton,  the  nom- 
inal price  now  being  $28.00  to  $30.00;  a  decline  of  $3.00 
per  ton  in  No.  1  railroad  wrought,  of  $2.00  per  ton  in 
old  iron  rails,  and  $1.00  per  ton  in  No.  1  machinery  cast 
scrap,  railroad  malleable  and  heavy  axle  turnings. 

We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices,  per  gros."?  ton.  f.o.b. 
Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel    $28.00  to  $30.00 

Low   phosphorus    41.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought   37.00  to  38.00 

-No.    1  I'Rilroad  and  machinery  fast.  .  .    28.00  to  29.00 

Iron    axles    45.00 

Steel  axles    45.00 

Carwheels     30.00  to  31.00 

Railroad    malleable    28.00  to  29.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    17.00  to  18.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    25.00  to  26.00 

Clean  cast  borings    19.00  to  20  00 

iron   rails    38.00  to  39.00 

Locomotive   grate   bars    20.00  to  21.00 

Sto^e  plate    20.00  to  21.00 

Wrought   pipe    26.00  to  27.00 

No.    1    busheling   scrap 25.00  to  26.00 

No.   2  busheling  scrap 17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled   .sheet  stamping  scrap 19  00  to  20.00 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  22. 
Pig  Iron. — Inquiry  in  the  local  market  has  continued 
heavy,  but  so  far  transactions  have  been  held  up  by 
absence  of  certainty  as  to  prices  for  the  deliveries 
wanted  as  well  as  the  unwillingness  of  furnaces  to 
make  sales  while  current  deliveries  were  still  behind 
contract  allotments.  The  inquiry  of  the  Scullin  Steel 
Co.  for  20,000  tons  of  basic,  southern  product,  and  of 
the  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.  for  10,000  tons  northern 
basic  are  in  this  category.  The  inquiries  continue  to 
come  from  sections  not  hitherto  considered.  St.  Louis 
territory  and  about  10,000  tons  in  the  aggregate  in  lot? 
of  1000  tons  and  downward  have  been  asked  for  from 
Chicago  territory,  the  apparent  hope  being  that  the  local 
furnace  cou'd  meet  the  call.  A  considerable  inquiry  men- 
tions no  specific  tonnage,  the  desire  probably  being  to 
get  a  price.  According  to  reports  in  the  market  during 
the  past  week,  offers  have  been  received  for  Dec.  1  to 
July  1  delivery  by  a  number  of  consumers  from  the 
Rockwood  furnace  at  $33.50  Birmingham  basis  for  No 
2  foundry. 

Finished    Iron    and   Steel. — In    finished   products   no 
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business  is  being  done,  though  there  is  constant  pres- 
sure for  delivery.  On  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron  bars,  4.50c.; 
structural  material,  5.05c.;  tank  plates,  7.05c.;  No.  10 
blue  annealed  sheets,  9.55c.;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold 
rolled,  one  pass,  9.25c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  black 
sheet  gage,  10.50c. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  been  rather 
quiet,  though  there  has  been  some  stiffening  of  rolling 
mill  grades  because  of  the  needs  of  local  industries. 
There  is  also  need  for  steel  for  the  open  hearth  fur- 
naces, whose  stocks  of  scrap  are  considerably  depleted, 
and  firmer  feeling  is  being  experienced.  Wc  quote 
dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis  in- 
dustrial district,  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails    $36.00  to  $37.00 

Old  steel  rails,  re-rolling 35.00  to  35.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 29.00  to  30.00 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject to   Inspection 50.00  to  55.00 

Old  car  wheels 25.50  to  26.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 26.50  to  27.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 24.00  to  24.50 

Ordinary  shoveling  steel 20.50  to  21.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart  24.50  to  25.00 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 17.00  to  17.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars $33.50  to  $34.00 

Steel    angle    bars 23.50  to  24.00 

Iron  car  axles    40.50  to  41.00 

Steel   car   axles 39.00  to  39.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms 39.50  to  40.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 29.50  to  30.00 

No.   2    rialroad   wrought    27.50  to  28.00 

Fiailroad    springs    25.50  to  26.00 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 27.50  to  28.00 

Locomotive    tires,    42    in.    and    over, 

smooth    inside    29.50  to  30.00 

No.   1   dealers'   forge 18.00  to  18.50 

Cast  iron  borings 14.00  to  15.00 

No.    1    bu.sheling    21.00  to  21.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings  16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 19.00  to  19.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    25.50  to  26.00 

Agricultural   malleable    18.50  to  19.00 

Pipes  and  flues 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap  15.50  to  16.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 16.00  to  16.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    14.50  to  15.00 

r-ountry    mixed    scrap    14.50  to  15.00 


New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  24. 
Pig  Iron. — Very  active  inquiry  for  pig  iron  has  de- 
veloped, inquiries  amounting  to  probably  10,000  tons  of 
foundry  iron  for  delivery  of  all  kinds,  from  prompt  to 
well  into  next  year.  The  largest  was  for  2000  tons  and 
most  of  them  were  for  200  to  300  tons.  While  some 
sales  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  Government 
prices,  sellers  as  a  rule  are  very  conservative  and  in 
many  cases  are  refusing  to  quote  until  the  policy  of  the 
Government  becomes  more  plainly  defined.  No  action 
has  yet  been  taken  in  regard  to  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  Washington  week  before  last,  but  word  from 
the  Capital  is  expected  in  the  very  near  future.  For 
early  delivery,  we  quote  as  follows,  tidewater,  for  those 
grades  for  which  prices  have  been  fairly  established, 
omitting  other  grades  for  the  present: 

No.   1  X X35.25 

No.  2  X 34.25 

.\'o.  2  plain 33.75 

Mo.  2   Southern 37.25 

Ferroalloys. — Domestic  ferromanganese  has  been 
sold  in  small  lots  at  $275,  but  it  is  believed  that  an  in- 
quiry involving  an  attractive  amount  would  bring  out  a 
lower  price.  The  cause  of  the  decline  from  $350  in  the 
last  few  weeks  is  not  clear.  Some  attribute  it  to  the 
expectation  of  price-fixing  and  a  desire  to  unload  higher 
priced  material.  The  possibility  of  the  Government 
fixing  a  price  on  ferromanganese  is  not  now  regarded 
very  seriously,  .since  the  ore  is  a  foreign  product  almost 
entirely  and  not  subject  to  regulation,  its  price  largely 
determining  the  price  of  the  alloy.  Inquiry  is  of  small 
proportions  and  consumers  seem  well  provided  for. 
Imports  in  September  were  3402  tons,  but  indications 
now  are  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  will  be 
less  than  in  some  recent  months.  One  representative 
of  an  English  pioducer  is  quoting  $275,  seaboard,  for 
delivery  next  year.  This  producer  was  able  to  secure 
licenses  for  the  shipment  of  only  400  tons  out  of  1500 


tons  asked  to  be  released.  There  is  an  inquiry  from  a 
Middle  Western  consumer  for  12,000  tons  of  20  per  cent 
spiegeleisen  for  delivery  in  1918  at  the  rate  of  1000 
tons  per  month.  There  is  no  quotation  for  this  position 
available,  but  for  delivery  this  year  $70,  furnace,  is 
asked  and  has  been  obtained  on  small  lots.  Ferrosili- 
con,  50  per  cent,  is  quiet,  with  about  $200  asked  for 
delivery  this  year  and  $150  to  $165  for  next  year's 
material.  There  is  an  inquiry  before  the  market  for 
1200  tons  for  1918  delivery  at  100  tons  per  month. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Following  the  reduction  of  $9  per 
ton  in  prices  of  cast  iron  pipe,  making  the  quotation 
$56.50  on  6-in.  and  heavier  and  $59.50  on  4-in.,  there 
has  been  little  inquiry.  This  is  the  period  of  the  year 
when  cast  iron  pipe  is  almost  always  dull,  and  the  dull- 
ness is  pronounced  this  year.  The  Government  is 
taking  some  pipe,  principally  for  delivery  at  shipyards, 
as  the  requirements  of  the  cantonments  are  well  cov- 
ered. Buyers  are  hesitating.  They  probably  are  hope- 
ful of  still  lower  prices  being  made. 

Old  Material. — Buyers  and  sellers  of  scrap  have 
their  eyes  turned  toward  Washington  and  are  awaiting 
action  of  representatives  of  the  scrap  dealers  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  regard  to  prices.  Under  these  con- 
ditions very  little  business  is  being  transacted  and 
dealers  are  having  difficulty  in  getting  cars  in  which  to 
move  the  limited  tonnages  sold.  We  quote  prices  of 
brokers  as  follows  to  New  York  producers  and  dealers, 
per  gross  ton,  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap   (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern   Pennsylvania)  ...  .$23.50  to  $24. 0(" 
Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 23.50  to  24.0(t 

Relaying  rails    45.00  to  50.00 

Rerolling  rails   33.00  to  34.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 41.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 32.00  to  33  00 

Wrought-iron  track  scrap 27.00  to  28.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought  long 27.00  to  28.00 

Light  iron 7.00  to  8.00 

Cast  borings   (clean) 16.00  to  17.00 

Machlne-.shop    turnings 14.00  to  15.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 13.00  to  14.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe    (1    in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) ....  25.00  to  26.00 

The  cast  scrap  market  is  showing  some  improvement 
and  quotations  on  No.  1  machinery  cast  and  stove  plate 
are  somewhat  higher.  Dealers  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn  are  quoting  as  follows  to  local  foundries,  per 
gross  ton: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $26.00  to  $27.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (column,   building 

materials,  etc. )    21.00  to  22.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate   18.00  to  19.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 16,00  to  17.00 

Malleable  cast  (railroad) 27.00  to  28.00 

Old  carwheels 27.00  to  28.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Some  specific  stock  order 
of  plain  structural  material  with  deliveries  extending 
in  1918  have  been  taken  at  the  3c.,  Pittsburgh  basis, 
and  this  is  about  all  of  the  sizable  transactions  at  the 
new  prices.  In  the  Chicago  territory  10,000  tons  of 
steel  bars  were  sold  at  2.90c.  for  the  last  of  this  year 
and  through  the  first  quarter  of  next.  Other  movement 
of  material  has  been  largely  from  the  so-called  bone- 
yards  of  mills,  small  in  amount,  of  course,  and  chiefly 
in  plates,  which  have  been  moved  at  8c.  per  lb.  Uni- 
versal plates  are  obtainable  for  immediate  shipment  at 
3.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  sheared  mills  are  giving  85  per 
cent  of  their  present  rollings  to  Government  uses,  leav- 
ing still  no  apparent  chance  for  any  nearby  delivery 
purchases  in  tank  or  hull  plates  outside  of  even  the  A 
classification.  Seekers  after  plates  are  still  offering 
to  pay  more  than  3.25c.  without  success.  Bar  iron  is 
strong  at  4.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  with  perhaps  somewhat 
better  delivery  than  latterly  obtaining  and  thus  attract- 
ing some  business  which  would  otherwise  go  to  steel  bar 
mills.  On  5000  tons  of  rails  for  China  a  quotation  at 
$80  per  ton  has  been  made.  In  railroad  cars  neither 
the  30,700  for  Russia  nor  the  10,000  for  France,  men- 
tioned last  week,  have  been  closed.  The  delay  in  the 
former  case  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  effort  to  secure 
lower  prices.  A  sizable  domestic  inquiry  has  appeared 
from  the  Union  Pacific  for  3750  cars  and  1000  trucks, 
but  whether  or  not  this  is   a  feeler  for  lower  prices 
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growing:  out  of  the  lower  agreed  steel  prices,  or  whether 
it  is  business  likely  to  be  soon  closed  is  not  certain. 
In  the  fabricating  field  awards  may  be  noted  as  fol- 
lows: 1500  tons  for  the  Philadlephia  &  Reading,  Phila- 
delphia, to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.;  1900  tons  for 
the  nitrate  plant  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  to  the  Virginia 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co.;  200  tons  for  the  model  storage  build- 
ing, Department  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  to 
Barber  &  Ross,  and  1100  tons  for  the  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  700  tons  went  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  So 
far  as  business  in  Eastern  territory  is  concerned  the 
agreed  prices  of  2.90c.  on  steel  bars,  3c.  on  shapes  and 
3.25c.  on  tank  plates  are  nominal,  but  for  mill  ship- 
ments of  iron  bars  we  quote  4.945c.,  New  York.  Out 
of  store  we  continue  to  quote  shapes  and  iron  and  steel 
bars  at  5c.  to  5.50c.,  New  York,  and  plates  at  8c.  and 
higher,  with  a  possibility  that  7c.  might  be  done. 


Plates  and  Shapes  for  New  Destroyers 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — About  eleven  steel  manufac- 
turers will  participate  in  the  supplying  of  plates  and 
shapes  for  the  construction  of  the  150  destroyers  for 
-which  the  Navy  Department  has  contracted.  The 
names  of  these  manufacturers  and  the  quantity  of  steel 
which  each  is  to  furnish  at  the  prices  recently  fixed  by 
the  Government  are  withheld.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels,  some  time  ago,  announced  the  names  of  the 
five  shipyards  which  will  construct  the  destroyers.  The 
speed  with  which  the  arrangements  for  the  building  of 
the  vessels  and  the  distribution  of  the  steel  orders 
were  accomplished  is  looked  upon  by  ofiieials  here  as 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  amicable  arrangements 
which  have  been  worked  out  between  the  Government 
and  the  producers  of  such  products. 

The  shipbuilders  conferred  with  Secretary  Daniels 
early  in  the  month  and  the  orders  for  the  destroyers 
were  distributed  thereupon.  The  representatives  of  the 
eleven  leading  steel  companies  conferred  with  the  Secre- 
tary on  Saturday  last  and  thereupon  the  orders  for  the 
ship  plates  and  shapes  were  distributed.  Admiral 
Taylor,  Chief  Naval  Constructor,  participated  in  the 
Saturday  conference.  The  steel  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  destroyers,  it  has  been  estimated,  will 
aggregate  75,000  tons. 

Before  deliveries  are  to  be  started.  Admiral  Taylor's 
office  is  waiting  upon  the  five  shipbuilders  for  a  detailed 
schedule.  This  schedule  will  give  the  order  of  deliveries 
of  the  steel  supplies  for  the  construction  of  the 
destroyers.  The  steel  producers  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  deliveries  in  accordance  with  these  schedules 
from  the  builders  of  the  destroyers.  In  order  to  inforce 
early  delivery  of  the  supplies  to  the  builders  in  the 
order  called  for  in  the  schedules,  it  is  expected  the 
Priorities  Committee  will  be  called  upon  to  issue  the 
necessary  certificates  of  prior  delivery.  While  these 
certificates  may  not  be  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  steel 
producers  have  promised  hearty  co-operation,  they  will 
serve  as  a  legal  protection  to  the  steel  men  against  any 
claims  which  may  result  from  delays  resulting  there- 
from to  other  orders  which  must  be  displaced  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Navy  program. 


The  Warren  Metal  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  dealer  in 
iron  and  steel  scrap,  metals  and  waste,  has  sold  one  of 
its  yards  and  purchased  a  larger  site  for  a  new  yard 
in  the  southeast  section  of  Warren,  between' the  tracks 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Erie  railroads.  The  com- 
pany will  equip  the  new  yard  with  modern  equipment 
and  railroad  track  scales.  The  company  has  also  leased 
a  suite  of  offices  in  the  New  Hippodrome  Building, 
Warren.  It  will  specialize  in  carload  lots  of  old  ma- 
terial. The  Warren  MeUil  Co.  was  incorporated  May  1, 
1917,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  Its  officers  are: 
Jacob  Knofsky,  president;  Isador  Knofsky,  vice-pre.si- 
dent;  I.  L.  Knofsky,  secretary;  F.  D.  Williams,  treas- 
urer, and  Roy  Knofsky,  general  manager. 


Absorbs  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
acquired  control  of  the  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  as  a  result  of  negotiations  which  were  con- 
cluded last  week.  It  is  understood  that  approximately 
$4,000,000  was  involved  in  the  transaction,  of  which 
about  one-half  was  paid  in  cash.  By  the  purchase  of 
the  Canton  plant  the  Hydraulic  company  has  secured 
its  own  source  of  supply  for  raw  material.  The  plant 
of  the  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co.  has  a  capacity  of  about 
90,000  tons  in  black  and  galvanized  sheets  per  year 
and  the  company  is  installing  a  steel  plant  to  manu- 
facture its  own  sheet  bars.  This  consists  of  three 
open-hearth  furnaces  and  a  continuous  sheet  bar  and 
billet  mill.  The  open-hearth  plant  will  be  ready  for 
operation  in  about  three  weeks.  The  Hydraulic  com- 
pany, with  its  Cleveland  subsidiary,  the  Cleveland 
Welding  &  Mfg.  Co.,  expects  eventually  to  consume  the 
entire  output  of  the  Canton  plant  with  the  exception 
of  the  galvanized  sheets.  However,  as  long  as  it  has 
a  surplus  product  it  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  market. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co. 
has  been  affected  by  the  election  of  J.  H.  Foster,  A.  W. 
Ellenberger,  H.  P.  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  S.  H.  Tolles  and  E.  I. 
Heinson  as  directors,  who  succeed  a  majority  of  the 
old  board.  The  following  Canton  men  remain  on  the 
board:  C.  A.  Irwin,  W.  W,  Irwin  and  H.  S.  Renkert. 
J.  H.  Foster,  president  of  the  Hydraulic  company,  will 
be  president  of  the  Canton  company,  C.  A.  Irwin  first 
vice-president,  H.  S.  Renkert  second  vice-president,  H. 
P.  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  treasurer  and  S.  H.  Tolles  secretary. 
W.  W.  Irwin,  who  organized  the  Canton  company  and 
has  been  at  its  head,  remains  as  general  manager. 

The  product  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.  in- 
cludes heavy  pressed  steel  work,  automobile  frames, 
stampings,  pressed  steel  concrete  structural  forms  and 
steel  barrels.  This  company  also  has  a  large  shell 
department  and  has  been  engaged  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  making  shell  forgings,  and  is  now  doing 
a  large  amount  of  this  work  for  the  United  States 
Government.  The  products  of  the  plant  of  the  Cleve- 
land Welding  &  Mfg.  Co.  include  automobile  rims,  truck 
tire  bases  and  welded  steel  tubing. 


British  Production  of  Stainless  Steel  Prohibited 

The  production  of  stainless  steel  for  cutlery  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  prohibited  by  an  order  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  Sept.  8,  1917.  The  order  reads 
as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  supplies  of  ferro- 
chrome  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  from  the  above 
date  the  use  of  the  same  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  stainless  steel  for  cutlery  purposes  is  prohibited.  Ferro- 
chrome  must  only  be  used  in  connection  with  high  speed, 
crucible  carbon  steel  and  alloy  steel  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  only  where  a  priority  certificate  or  other  permit  num- 
ber has  been  obtained  which  will  warrant  the  manufacture 
of  the  steel  in  question. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  prohibition  relates  only  to  stain- 
less steel  for  the  cutlery  trade  and,  therefore,  such 
steel  can  still  be  made  for  other  uses  providing  that 
these  are  connected  with  the  production  of  munitions  of 
war.  That  such  uses  exist  is  not  generally  known,  but 
it  appears  that  the  material  has  proved  extremely  valu- 
able for  various  engineering  purposes,  says  an  English 
authority.  Apart  from  cutlery,  steel  rendered  stain- 
less or  rustless  by  the  employment  of  chromium  in  its 
composition  is  likely  to  become  a  big  factor  in  the  en- 
gineering industry  of  the  future. 


P.  M.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  conducting  one  of  the  oldest 
hardware  stores  in  Lisbon,  Ohio,  has  retired  from  busi- 
ness. The  company  was  originally  organized  more 
than  60  years  ago  by  the  late  R.  B.  Pritchard,  but  since 
1883  has  been  conducted  by  Armstrong  &  Co. 


The  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  an  illustrated  pamphlet,  announces 
cour.ses  to  be  given  in  the  technical  night  school  con- 
ducted for  its  employees.  The  subjects  include  machine 
shop  practice,  blueprint  reading,  shop  drawing  and 
mathematics,  practical  electricity  and  shop  mechanics. 
The  success  with  which  the  initial  term  met  last  winter, 
it  is  stated,  was  greater  than  the  management  had 
dared  to  hope  for.  A  registration  fee  of  $1  is  re- 
funded to  each  man  awarded  a  certificate  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  a  textbook  is  supplied  at  cost. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Decline   on   Wall   Street   Stopped — Many   Gains 
Are  Recorded 

New  York,  Oct.  24,  1917. 

The  decline  in  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  which 
had  been  in  progress  for  many  weeks  was  stopped  last 
week  and  nearly  all  industrial  stocks  recorded  advances. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  week  depression  was  more 
decided  than  on  any  other  day  since  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States,  but  the  upward  movement 
soon  got  under  way  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
week  sentiment  was  decidedly  stronger.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  the  liquidation,  due  to  the  new  revenue 
bill  and  the  Liberty  Loan,  has  been  about  finished  and 
as  it  is  not  expected  that  a  third  Government  bond 
issue  will  be  launched  this  year,  the  prospect  of  a  strong 
stock  market  up  to  Jan.  1  is  much  improved,  but  the 
ease  with  which  the  market  may  be  depressed  was 
shown  by  a  violent  break  which  took  place  the  early 
part  of  last  week,  due  to  the  suggestion  that  measures 
might  be  taken  to  close  the  Stock  Exchange  on  account 
of  the  long  continued  descent  of  prices. 

Among  the  stocks  which  recorded  gains  last  week 
were  the  following:  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  com.,  2% 
points;  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  2%;  American 
Steel  Foundries,  2%;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  com.,  6%; 
Bethlehem  Steel,  10;  Bethlehem  Steel,  class  B,  9V^; 
Bethlehem  Steel,  pref.,  9;  Lackawanna  Steel,  4%;  Mid- 
vale  Steel,  4;  National  Enameling  &  Stamping,  com., 
3%;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  3;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  com., 
4^^;  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron,  2;  Superior  Steel, 
2%;  United  States  Steel,  com.,  S'/s;  United  States 
Steel,  pref.,  1%. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chal.,  com,.  19%-  23% 
Allis-Chal.,  pref.  74  -  75% 
Am.  Can,  com...  38%-  42% 
Am.  Can,  pref...  94%-  96i/4 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy.. 

com 63     -  69% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy.. 

pref 107  Vj 

Am.  Loco.,  com..  53  -  61% 
Am.    IjOco.     pref.    97     -  98 

Am.   Rad..   com 292 

Am.  Ship,  com..  89  -  89% 
Am.  Steel  Fdries.  58 Va-  63% 
Bald.  Lioco.,  com.  51  -  6514 
Bald.  Loco.,  pref.  95%-  96 'a 
Beth.  Steel,  com.  74  -  89 
Beth.    Steel, 

Clas.s  B    71      -  87% 

Beth.  Steel,  pref.  92  -  93 
Cambria  Steel  ..105  -116 
Carbon  St.,  com.  73  -  77 
Central  Fdry., 

com 28     -  30  Vi 

Central  Fdry., 

pref 44 

Chic.  Pneu.  TooL    56     -  57 

Colo.    Fuel    35%-  40 

Crucible  St.,  com.  62%-  69% 
Crucible  St.,  pref.   90%-  91'.. 

Deere  &  Co.,  pref 99% 

Gen.    Electric    ...135%-139% 
Gt.  No.  Ore.  Cert.   27     -   29% 
Gulf  States  Steel.  90%-  95 
Int.  Har.  of  N.  J.. 

com 103% -107 


Int.   Har.  of  N.  J.. 

pref     100     -110 

Int.     Har.     Corp., 

com 65% 

Lacka.  Steel 76     -  84 

Lake  Super.  Corp.  12%-  14% 
Lukens,  Ist  pref  .101% -101% 
Midvale  Steel   ...    43%-   47% 

Nat. -Acme     29%-  30% 

Nat.   En.  &  Stm., 

com 41%-  45 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake.  115     -123 
Nova  Scotia  Steel   78     -   80 

Pitts.  Steel,  pref 97 

Pre.ssed  Stl.,  com.  52%-  59% 
Ry.   Steel  Spring, 

com 38%-  42% 

Ry.   Steel   Spring. 

pref 95%-  97% 

Republic,  com.  ..  72%-  81% 
Republic,  pref.    ..98     -  99% 

Sloss,  com 37%-  42 

Superior  Steel  ..  33%-  38% 
Superior  Steel,  Ist 

pref 100 

Tran.sue-Williams  39  -  40 
Un.  Alloy  Steel..  39%-  41% 
U.  S.  Pipe,  com.  12%-  14 
U.  S.  Pipe.  pref..  50  -  50% 
U.  S.  Steel,  com.  .100%-107% 
U.  S.  Stfeel.  pref.  112% -114% 
Va.,  I.  C.  &  Coke.  55  -  58% 
Westing.   Eleo.    ..    40%-   44 


Republic's  Fine  Showing 

Out  of  total  income  of  $23,502,521  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  year  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Co.  has  laid  aside  $8,636,605  to  cover  the  full  estimated 
amount  of  accrued  excess  profits  and  income  tax  for  the 
year  to  date,  according  to  an  official  statement  just 
issued  by  John  A.  Topping,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Net  profits  available  for  dividends  were  $13,045,338, 
and  after  allowing  for  the  dividends  on  the  preferred, 
the  balance  available  for  the  $27,191,000  common  stock 
was  equivalent  to  $43.26  a  share.  During  the  nine 
months'  period  the  company  expended  $2,467,130  for 
maintenance  charges  and  repairs. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  stockholders  Mr.  Topping  said: 

"This   statement  is   submitted   in  lieu  of  the  usual 

quarterly  statement  for  the  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1917, 


to  clarify  operating  results  to  date.  The  net  profits 
applicable  to  dividends  for  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1917,  calculated  on  the  previous  basis  of  accounting, 
would  have  been  $6,682,425.  The  foregoing  statement 
is  subject  to  adjustment  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
accounts  are  finally  audited.  Our  fiscal  year  ends  Dec. 
31,  and  the  annual  report  will  be  published  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting,  which  occurs  in  April." 
The  income  account  is  as  follows: 

Net  earnings  after  deducting  12,467,130  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs $23,311,988 

Other  income — interest  and  dividends 190,533 

Total  Income $23,502,521 

Depreciation  and  renewal $737,152 

Exhaustion  of  minerals 202,585 

Extraordinary  depreciation   300,000         1,239,737 

Net  profits  for  nine   months $22,262,784 

Bond  interest 580,841 

Excess  profits  tax.  etc 8,636,605  9,217,447 

Net  profits  for  dividends •$13,045,338 

Preferred  dividends   1,312,500 

Common  dividends 1,223,595  2,536  095 

Surplus  for  nine  months $10,509,243 

•After  allowing  for  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  the 
balance  available  for  the  $27,191,000  common  stock  is  equiva- 
lent to  143.26  a  share. 


Industrial  Finances 

The  American  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has 
declared  an  extra  dividend  of  AVz  per  cent  in  addition 
to  its  regular  quart  3rly  dividend  of  1^/2  per  cent.  Ex- 
planation is  made  that  the  directors  believe  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  conserve  their  financial  resources  against 
the  time  when  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  large 
amounts  which  will  be  due  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  excess  profits  and  for  income  taxes,  and  to 
Connecticut  and  Wisconsin  for  state  taxes. 


Dividends 

The  Canadian  Foundry  &  Forgings  Co.,  quarterly,,  3  per 
cent  on  the  common  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  pay- 
able  Nov.    15. 

The  Crocker-Wheeler  Co..  quarterly,  2  per  cent  on  the 
common  and  extra  1  per  cent,  and  quarterly,  1%  per  cent 
on  the  preferred,  all  payable  Oct.   15. 

The  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent 
on   the  preferred,  payable  Nov.    1. 

The  Lima  Locomotive  Co.,  initial  semi-annual  of  3  %  per 
cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Oct.  31. 

The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  quarterly  1%  per 
cent,  payable  Nov.  1. 

•    The  Warwick   Iron   &  Steel  Co.,    30c.   per   share,   payable 
Nov.   15. 


Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  Production 

The  output  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co., 
New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  for  the  three  months  of  July, 
August  and  September  compares  with  that  of  the  pre- 
vious quarter  as  follows: 

June  September 

Quarter,  Quarter. 

Tons  Tons 

Coal    152,076  139,79S 

Ore   4,238  7,174 

IJmestone     20.890  17,069 

Coke     25,874  25,268 

I'ig   iron    21,971  21,874 

Ktcfl    ingot-s    33,377  30,847 

Finished   steel   and   forgings 28,908  32,657 


An  examination  for  inspector  of  supplies  and  repairs 
has  been  announced  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission,  New  York.  Candidates  should  have  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  purchasing,  storage,  inspection 
or  handling  of  supplies  required  in  the  city  service  or 
experience  in  building  construction  and  repairs  or  re- 
lated experience  tending  to  qualify  them  for  the  duties 
of  the  position.  The  salary  is  $1,800  to  $2,400  per 
year.  Applications  will  be  received  at  room  1400, 
Municipal  Building,  New  York,  until  Nov.  2  at  4  p.  m. 
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Metal  Markets 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,     , Lead ^  , Spelter v 

Electro-     New       New  St.         New  St. 

Oct.       Lake        lytic        York      York      Louis      York  Louis 

17 23.50        23.53     61.25  6.90       6.77%      8.25  8.00 

18 23.50        23.50     61.25  6.50        6.37%      8.25  8.00 

19 23.50        23.50     61.50  6.40       6.27%      8.25  8.00 

20 23.50        23.50       6.40       6.27%      8.25  8.00 

22 23.50        23.50     61.50  6.25        6.12%      8.25  8.00 

23 23.50        23.50     61.62%      6.25        6.12%      8.25  8.00 

New  York,  Oct.  24. 
Dullness  pervades  all  the  markets.  Copper  con- 
tinues unsettled  and  nominal  at  the  Government  price. 
Tin  is  quiet  and  firm.  Lead  continues  to  decline  with 
no  demand.  Spelter  is  still  stagnant  and  unchanged. 
Antimony  is  weaker. 

New  York 

Copper. — That  copper  has  sold  in  small  lots  as  high 
as  30c.,  New  York,  is  acknowledged.  That  no  copper 
can  be  bought  in  quantity  from  large  producers  at  the 
Government  or  any  other  price  is  a  certainty.  These 
are  the  only  two  facts  that  are  definitely  known  in  a 
market  concerning  which  other  reliable  or  oflficial  in- 
formation is  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  It  is  stated 
that  the  general  situation  is  working  out  satisfactorily 
and  that  consumers  having  Government  contracts  are 
getting  supplies  on  old  contracts.  The  position  of  the 
small  dealer  is  the  difficult  one,  faced  as  he  is  with  the 
rumor  that  sales  made  above  the  Government  price 
are  liable  to  confiscation.  The  entire  situation  depends 
on  how  much  copper  is  left  after  the  war  needs  are 
supplied.  We  continue  to  v,^ote  he  Government  price 
as  nominal  at  23.50c.,  V&sn  York,  for  both  Lake  and 
electrolytic.     The  London  market  is  unchanged. 

Tin. — The  leading  fact  of  interest  in  the  tin  market 
is  that  indications  point  in  some  respects  to  easier 
shipping  permits.  Nothiag  definite  is  known  about  this 
but  the  feeling  is  based  on  a  belief  that  the  American 
and  British  governments  have  reached  an  understanding 
80  as  to  make  deliveries  ea.iier.  It  is  recognized  that 
tin-plate  manufacturers  must  have  tin  to  make  tin 
plate  for  cans.  The  market  was  very  dull  in  the  last 
three  days  of  last  week,  the  earlier  good  demand  having 
flattened  out.  Monday  the  market  was  nominal  and  on 
Tuesday  it  was  practically  the  same,  although  a  mod- 
erate business  in  futures  was  quietly  done.  At  the  close 
of  business  yesterday  also  there  was  more  interest  in 
futures  which  may  later  develop  into  good  business. 
The  market  has  been  firm,  fluctuating  close  to  either 
side  of  61.50c.,  New  York,  with  the  quotation  yesterday, 
61.62  ^/^c.  Arrivals  to  Oct.  23  inclusive,  were  1910  tons, 
with  4300  tons  reported  afloat.  The  London  market 
for  spot  straits  is  only  5s.  under  its  level  last  week,  or 
£247  5s.  per  ton. 

Lead. — Another  reduction  ou  Thursday  of  last  week 
by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  of  ^c.  per 
lb.,  bringing  its  quotation  to  6.50c.,  New  York,  has 
further  unsettled  an  already  weak  and  inactive  market. 
The  quotation  yesterday  was  6.25c.,  New  York,  in  the 
outside  market.  The  bottom  has  apparently  not  yet 
been  reached,  but  it  is  believed  it  is  near.  Independents 
continue  to  cut  the  leading  producer's  price  and  are 
now  asking  6.40c.,  New  York,  for  prompt  lead,  6.25c., 
New  York,  for  October  and  November  delivery,  and 
6c.,  New  York,  for  December.  A  fair  amount  of  lead 
has  been  sold  in  transit,  but  it  did  not  command  a  pre- 
mium, which  is  unusual.  Buyers  in  general  are  order- 
ing only  what  they  need  and  what  they  can  quickly  lay 
their  hands  on. 

Spelter. — Inquiry  is  only  spasmodic  and  not  for 
large  amounts  in  any  case.  The  market  is  lifeless  and 
discouraged.  Buying  for  the  galvanizing  trade  has 
dwindled  to  small  proportions  compared  with  what  it 
was  before  the  war.  Brass  manufacturers  are  not  in 
the  market,  whereas  a  year  ago  they  were  covering 
their  requirements  for  large  quantities  a  year  ahead. 


If  our  own  Government  has  made  any  plans  for  its 
own  ammunition,  it  is  not  reflected  in  the  spelter  mar- 
ket. If  Government  price-fixing  is  decided  on,  it  is 
believed  it  will  ultimately  result  in  higher  prices,  for 
present  quotations  are  very  near  cost  levels.  Price 
fixing  would  be,  however,  a  temporary  burden.  The 
market  for  prime  Western  is  quoted  nominally  at  8c., 
St.  Louis,  or  8.25c.,  New  York,  for  early  delivery,  but 
this  can  probably  be  shaded  on  desirable  inquiries.  For 
later  delivery  %  to  i4c.  higher  is  asked.  Transactions 
are  reported  as  very  few. 

Antimony. — Because  of  lack  of  demand  the  market 
has  declined  and  Chinese  and  Japanese  grades  are 
obtainable  for  14.75c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent 
pure,  is  inactive  and  unchanged  at  38c.  to  40c.  per  lb.. 
New  York,  for  early  delivery. 

Old  Metals. — We  are  quoting  nominally  on  the  basis 

of  the  Government  arrangement  with  the  producers,  but 

purchasers  other  than  the  Government  are  obliged  to 

pay  from  26c.  to  27c.  per  lb.  for  heavy  crucible  copper. 

Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible  (nominal) 23.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire   (nominal) 23.50 

Copper   light   and   bottoms 22.50  to  23.00 

Brass,    heavy    18.00  to  18.25 

Brass,    light    13.00  to  14.00 

Heavy   machine   composition 25.00  to  25.25 

No.    1   yellow   rod  brass  turnings 17.25 

No.    1    red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,    heavy    6.25 

Lead,    tea    5.00 

Zinc     6.25 

Chicago 

Oct.  22. — In  copper  there  is  no  general  market,  each 
individual  transaction  determining  its  own  price.  The 
fulfilment  of  contracts  is  being  permitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  up  to  32c. 
figures  in  some  of  these.  Buying  is  sparse  in  all  the 
metals,  most  of  it  being  hand-to-mouth  business,  al- 
though there  is  some  effort  being  made  to  buy  future 
lead  and  spelter,  certain  consumers  believing  that  these 
metals  have  touched  the  bottom.  Activity  is  restrained 
by  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  finding  sellers 
of  futures.  The  official  maximum  price  on  copper  has 
operated  to  bring  old  metals  down  sharply.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Casting,  Lake  and  electrolytic  copper,  28c. 
to  30c.;  tin,  carloads,  62c.;  small  lots,  64c.  to  65c.;  lead, 
6.45c.;  spelter,  8c.;  sheet  zinc,  19c.;  antimony,  17c.  to 
18.50c.  On  old  metals  we  quote  buying  prices  for  less 
than  carload  lots  as  follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible 
wire,  crucible  shapes,  20c.;  copper  clips,  20c.;  copper 
bottoms,  19c.;  red  brass,  19c.;  yellow  brass,  14.50c.; 
lead  pipe,  5c.;  zinc,  5.50c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil. 
42c. ;  block  tin,  47c. 

St.  Louis 

Oct.  22. — Non-ferrous  metals  have  been  rather 
quiet,  with  a  weaker  tendency.  The  close  to-day  on  lead 
in  carload  lots  was  6.42 %c.,  with  no  business  reported; 
spelter  in  carload  lots,  dull  at  8c.  In  less  than  carload 
lots  the  quotations  were:  Lead,  7.90c.;  spelter,  9c.;  tin, 
65  ^c;  Lake  copper  held  at  28c.;  Asiatic  antimony,  18c. 
In  the  Joplin  district  ore  was  generally  weaker.  Zinc 
blende  was  held  on  a  range,  basis  of  60  per  cent  metal, 
at  $55  to  $70  per  ton,  with  some  special  lots,  on  premium 
analysis,  going  higher.  The  average  for  the  week  for 
the  district  was  $66  per  ton.  Calamine  was  $35  to 
$42,  basis  of  40  per  cent  metal,  with  the  average  for 
the  district  for  the  week  $39  per  ton.  Lead  dropped 
from  $90  to  $80  per  ton,  basis  of  80  per  cent  metal,  with 
the  average  for  the  week  at  $84  per  ton.  About  seventy- 
five  plants  have  shut  down  because  of  the  price  condi- 
tions. 


J.  M.  Faris  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
recently  made  an  address  before  the  Rotary  Club  of 
that  city  on  "Increased  Production  as  Effected  at  the 
Plants  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co."  Start- 
ing with  the  old  style  skelp  mill  with  its  capacity  of 
possibly  10,000  tons  per  month,  its  force  of  200  em- 
ployees or  more,  Mr.  Faris  spoke  of  the  modern  skelp 
mill  of  today  at  Youngstown,  which  can  turn  out  17,000 
tons  of  skelp  per  month  with  a  force  of  only  40  men. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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(Some  of  these  quotations  are  nominal,  showing  prices    which  prevailed  when  last  sales  were  made. 

as  a  matter  of  record.) 


Published 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb.  New  York  19.5c.;  Philadelphia  18.5c.; 
Boston  21.5c.;  Buffalo  11.6c.;  Cleveland  13.5c.;  Cin- 
cinnati 18.5c.;  Indianapolis  20c.;  Chicago  21.5c.;  St. 
Louis  27c.;  Kansas  City  47c.;  minimum  carload  36,000 
ib.;  St.  Paul  35.5c;  minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver 79c,;  minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  Omaha  47c.; 
minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham 46c.;  Pacific  Coast  75c.;  minimum  carload 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c.;  minimum  carload  40,000 
lb.  and  85c.;  minimum  carload  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe,  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas 
City  is  40c.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to 
Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to  St.  Paul 
35.5c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c.,  mini- 
mum carload  46,000  lb. 

Structural   Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  angles,  3  to  6 
In.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  3c. 

Wire  Products 

(Prices  of  independent  mills.) 
Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg ;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer. 
Including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $4.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95;  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.90  base  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots, 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent;  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  2i^  per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent ;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent ;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent ; 
large,  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent  with 
c.  p.  nuts  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45  per  cent. 

Nuts.  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $1.70  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off; 
hex.  blank,  $1.50  off,  and  tapped,  $1.30  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t. 
sq.  blank,  $1.25  off;  and  tapped,  $1  off;  hex.  blank,  $1.25  off, 
and  tapped,  $1  off.  Semi-flni.shed  hex.  nuts,  50  and  10  per 
cent.     Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts.  50  and  10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $57  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary  open- 
hearth  steel,  $95  to  $100,  and  special  steel  rods  with  carbons 
running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $1.10  at  mill;  above  0.60 
carbon,  $115  to  $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5  to  $5.50  ;  %  In.,  7/16 
In.  and  l^  in.,  $7.00  base.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7  to  $8,  all  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts.  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  in  small  lots  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails  25  to 
45  lb.,  $75  to  $80  :  16  to  20  lb..  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.  $82 
to  $83;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84;  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails.  $38  ;  open  hearth,  $40  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plates  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package  and  are  now  as  fol- 
lows: 8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $16  per  package;  8-lb.  coating, 
I.  C,  $16.30;  12-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $17.50;  15-lb.  coating.  I.  C, 
$18.25;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20; 
30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb.  coat- 
ing, I.  C.,  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  2.90c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and  4.50c. 
to  5c.  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment. 
Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.,  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c.  In  carload 
and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill 
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Wrought  Pipe 


The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  jobbers  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1. 
1917,  all  full  weight,  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  higher  prices,  and 
National  Tube  Co..  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Inches 


Steel 

Black 


%  and  % , 


to  3. 


42 
46 
49 


42 


Butt  Weld 

Iron 

Galv.  Inches  Black 

15%         hk  and  V4 23 

311/2         %    24 

35  Vj         %    28 

%  to  1% 33 

Lap  Weld 


2%  to  6 45 

7  to  12 42 

13  and  14 32% 

15 30 


29% 
32% 
28% 


2%  to  6. 
7  to  12 . . 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  enda 


%,  %  and  % 38  20% 

% 43  30% 

%  to  1% 47  34% 

2  to  3 48  35% 


%,  %  and  %. 


26 

8 

25 


22 

27 


Galv. 

10 

17 


12 
15 
13 


to  1% 33 


t 
14 
18 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  enda 


2 40 

2%  to  4 43 

4  to  6 42 

7  to  8 38 

9  to  12 33 


28%        2    27  14 

31%        2%    to   4 29  17 

30%        4%    to  6 28  16 

24%        7  to  8 ! 20  8 

19%        9  to  12 15  S 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  Is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%  points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916,  on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as  follows: 

Standard  Charcoal  Iron 


Lap  Welded  Bteel 
1%  and  2  in. tl 

2%  in i» 

2%   and  2%    in 34 

3  and  31/4    in 34 

3%    to    4%    in 34 

5  and  6  in tt 

7  to  13  in 30 


1%  in 23 

1%  and  2  in 35 

2Vi  in 32 

2%  and  2%  in 38 

3  and  314  in 43 

3  %  to  4  %  in . .  No  quotations 

5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  bring  higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'    prices   for    mill    shipments    on    sheets    of    United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows,  30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in   10  days: 
[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 


Blue  Annealed — Besaetner 

Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.  3  to  8 8.00  to  8.50 

Nos.  9  and  10 8.25  to  8.50 

Nos.  11  and  12 8.50  to  8.75 

Nos.  13  and  14 8.75  to    9.00 

Nos.  15  and  16 9.00  to  9.25 

Box   Annealed,   One   Pass   Cold  Rolled — Besaemer 

Nos.  17  to  21 8.30  to  8.80 

Nos.   22  and  24 8.35  to  8.85 

Nos.   25  and  26 8.40  to    8.90 

No.    27    8.45  to  9.00 

No.   28    8.50  to  8.95 

Xo.   29    8.55  to  9.05 

No.   30    8.65  to  9.15 

Galvanised  Black  Sheet  Oage — Beaaetner 

Nos.   10  and  11 8.50  to  9.00 

Nos.  12  and  14 8.60  to  9.10 

Nos.   15  and   16 8.75  to  9.25 

Nos.  17  to  21 8.90  to  9.40 

.\'os.   22  and  24 9.05  to  9.55 

Nos.   25  and  26 9.20  to  9.70 

.\o.   27    9.35  to  9.85 

No.    28    9.50  to  10.00 

No.    29    9.75  to  10.25 

No.    30    10.00  to  10.50 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate— Beaaemer 

Nos.   15  and   16 7.80  to  8.30 

Nos.  17  to  21 7.85  to  8.35 

Nos.   22  and  24 7.90  to  8.40 

Nos.   25  and  27 7.95  to  8.45 

No.    28    8.00  to  8.50 

No.   29    8.05  to  8.55 

No.    30    8.05  to  8.55 

Nos.   30%    and   31 8.10  to  8.60 
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Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

An  interesting  suit  expected  to  come  up  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  November  or  December,  is  that 
of  George  W.  Shera  against  the  Carbon  Steel  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  case  involves  an  alleged  misapplica- 
tion of  funds  as  special  bonuses  to  certain  officers  of 
the  company  instead  of  dividing  the  profits  among  the 
stockholders.  It  is  said  that  Shera's  w^ife  owns  stock 
in  the  company,  and  for  that  reason  he  is  the  plaintiff. 
The  Carbon  Steel  Co.,  it  is  alleged,  during  the  war  has 
been  engaged  in  manufacturing  munitions  and  has 
realized  handsome  profits.  However,  the  plaintiff 
charges  that  instead  of  voting  these  profits  as  divi- 
dends, large  bonuses  were  voted  to  certain  officials  of 
the  company  for  alleged  promoting  of  sales.  Judge 
Keller  has  appointed  Fred  O.  Blue,  former  tax  com- 
missioner, to  take  testimony  in  the  case  and  act  as 
special  master.  Charles  McKnight,  president  of  the 
Carbon  Steel  Co.,  has  issued  a  statement  declai'ing  that 
the  suit  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  stock- 
holders to  gain  control  of  the  company  at  its  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  Nov.  1. 

Stockholders  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
met  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  last  week,  where  its  main 
offices  are  located,  and  elected  directors  as  follows: 
H.  H.  Westinghouse,  chairman  of  the  board;  John  F. 
Miller,  president;  A.  L.  Humphrey,  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  R.  F.  Emery,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; S.  C.  McConahey,  acting  vice-president;  Charles 
1.  Rov/an,  comptroller,  and  John  Eicher,  auditor.  The 
following  officers  were  re-elected:  Cyrus  S.  Gray,  E.  M. 
Herr,  A.  L.  Humphrey,  Charles  McKnight,  John  F. 
Miller,  Morris  S.  Rosenwald,  John  R.  McGinley,  W.  D. 
Uptegraff  and  H.  H.  Westinghouse.  Following  the 
meeting  the  stockholders  visited  the  new  plant  of  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  now  being  built  at  Swiss- 
vale,  Pa. 

Stockholders  of  the  Stungo  Radium  Rubber  Co., 
Washington,  Pa.,  held  a  meeting  last  week  and  have 
reorganized  the  company,  which  got  into  financial 
trouble  some  time  ago.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Wash- 
ington Rubber  Co. 

The  Schaefer  Equipment  Co.,  Oliver  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, dealer  in  railway  materials,  has  been  appointed 
selling  agent  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  a  gun  for 
removing  open  hearth  slag,  made  by  the  Rivet  Cutting 
Gun  Co.,  220  East  Second  Street,  Cincinnati,  an  illus- 
trated description  of  which  appeared  on  page  807  of 
The  Iron  Age  of  Oct.  4. 

The  Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Co.  is  building  a 
modern  laboratory  adjoining  its  general  offices  at 
Carnegie,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Iron  &  Steel  Foundries  Co.,  Mid- 
land, Pa.,  is  reported  in  the  market  for  one  10,000-lb. 
steam  hammer  and  several  heavy  lathes. 

The  West  Virginia  Water  &  Electric  Co.,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  boiler  house, 
46  X  75  ft.,  and  will  need  some  new  equipment. 

The  National  Carbide  Co.  will  build  a  new  chemical 
plant  at  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  reported  to  cost  $500,000. 
The  general  contract  has  been  placed  with  Westing- 
house, Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Liberty   Mill   Started 

Washington,  Oct.  2'.i. — Chairman  Hurley  of  the 
Shipping  Board  has  received  a  telegiam  from  Pitts- 
burgh signed  by  President  J.  A.  Farrell  announcing 
the  completion  of  a  new  mill  to  manufacture  steel 
ahip-plates  exclusively.  The  telegram  was  dated  Oct. 
18  and  read  as  follows: 

"The  Carnegie  Steel  Co,  put  int«)  successful  opera- 
tion to-day  its  new  110-in.  plate  mi  I  with  a  capacity  of 
150,000  tons  per  annum  of  ship-plates.  This  mill  was 
built  in  exactly  six  months  and  is  known  as  the  Liberty 
Mill."  

Imports  of  machine  tools  into  Italy  in  J'.Hc;  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  22,4H8  njetric  tons  as  compared 
with  6690  tons  in  1915  and  8988  tons  in  1914. 


Lake  Ore  to  St.  Louis  by  Water 

Coincident  with  the  arrival  at  St.  Louis  of  the  first 
barge  tow  of  iron  ore  from  Minnesota  for  the  MissiB- 
sippi  Valley  Iron  Co.'s  blast  furnace,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Redfield,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Saturday,  Oct.  20,  in  honor  of  the  event, 
announced  that  the  Government  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port to  the  limit  the  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  waterways  traffic,  both  by  the  construction  of  steel 
barges  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  and  by  the  utilization  of  money  from  the 
$100,000,000  defense  fund  at  the  di.sposal  of  President 
Wilson,  if  the  Shipping  Board  was  unable  to  supply  all 
needed  funds.  He  also  stated  that  the  Shipping  Board 
had  set  aside  $3,500,000  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  four  fleets  of  barges  and  tow  boats,  24  of  the 
latter  and  four  of  the  former,  and  that  any  part  or  all 
of  the  contracts  for  this  construction  could  be  had  by 
St.  Louis  concerns  able  to  undertake  the  work  with 
assurance  of  rapid  completion. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  tow  of  ore  from  the  North 
was  made  an  official  event.  The  tow  was  met  .some 
miles  up  the  river  by  Secretary  Redfield,  escorted  by 
the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  and  other  prominent  officials 
and  citizens  of  the  city.  The  six  barges  with  about 
4000  tons  of  iron  ore  were  then  esco^'ted  to  their  des- 
tination with  flags  flying  and  whistles  blowing  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  as  well  as  on  the  harbor  water  craft. 
Following  the  ceremonies  on  the  river,  a  dinner  was 
given  in  the  evening  at  the  Planters'  Hotel  which  was 
attended  by  the  city's  most  prominent  business  men. 
It  was  there  that  Secretary  Redfield  made  his  announce- 
ment. 

At  the  dinner  Edward  F.  Goltra,  president  of  the 
company,  made  the  announcement  that  the  experimental 
trips  with  coal  up  the  river  and  ore  down  the  river  had 
been  made  at  a  saving  over  the  rail  rate  of  more  than 
a  dollar  per  ton  and  predicted  that  with  regular  serv- 
ice and  equipment  established  the  saving  would  be 
doubled  or  more.  The  barges  to  be  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  310  ft.  long,  50  ft.  beam,  with  a  capacity 
of  2000  tons  each  and  a  draft  loaded  of  less  than  4  ft. 
The  trip  of  the  tow  from  St.  Paul  was  made  in  five 
days,   despite   the    difficulties   of    unusually    low   water. 

Incidental  to  the  meeting,  Charles  W.  LaPorte, 
Peoria,  111.,  made  the  announcement  that  his  company, 
in  an  experiment  with  water  transportation,  had  brought 
pig  iron  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  barges  in  seven 
days  as  against  fourteen  by  rail  with  its  uncertainties 
of  movement  of  cars  when  loaded. 


A  saving  in  the  use  of  about  56  cars  per  day  in  the 
transportation  of  less-than-carload  freight  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  says  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is 
being  achieved  as  the  result  of  the  "shipping  day"  or 
"sailing  date"  plan  for  handling  this  traffic  which  was 
inaugurated  Oct.  1.  This  is  the  beneficial  result  of 
co-operation  between  the  public  and  the  railroad  in 
the  effort  to  make  the  most  efficient  possible  use  of 
transportation  facilities.  The  purpose  of  the  "ship- 
ping day"  plan  is  to  concentrate  less-than-carload 
fre'ght,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  full  carloads  at  the 
point  of  origin.  It  has  been  estimated  that  when  the 
new  system  is  in  full  operation  it  will  save,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  alone^ 
the  use  of  upward  of  1000  cars  per  day  in  the  trans- 
portation of  less-than-carload  freight.  The  plan  was 
first  made  effective  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  went  into 
operation  one  month  earlier  than  at  Baltimore.  Within 
the  near  future  it  will  be  extended  to  New  York,  for 
which  the  detailed  schedules  have  almost  been  com- 
pleted. Ultimately  the  plan  will  be  effective  at  all 
principal  freight  shipping  centers  on  the  lines  of  that 
railroad. 


The  W.  G.  Knight  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  acijuired  a  site  on  which  it  will  erect  a  new  and 
larger  plant  than  it  now  has  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  machines  and  tools.  A  thoroughly  modern  machine 
shop  will  be  equipped. 
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BUYING  LIBERTY  BONDS 


United    States    Steel    Corporation   Increases    Its 
Investment — Other  Subscribers 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  this  week  in- 
creased its  investment  in  the  Liberty  loan  by  $33,300,- 
000,  making  a  total  of  $43,300,000  of  the  second  loan 
which  it  has  taken.  Other  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel  products  have  contributed  largely  in  swelling  the 
fund.  The  campaign  closes  Saturday,  Oct.  27,  and  a 
large  volume  of  subscriptions  is  expected  this  week 
from  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  Among  those  whose 
subscriptions  have  been  received  since  last  week's  issue 
are  the  following: 

H.   W.   Johns-Manville  Co $850,000 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co ■'iOO.OOO 

Gaston,    Williams   &    Wigmore 500,000 

Marlin-Rockwell    Corporation    1,500,000 

Underwood    Typewriter   Co 250,000 

Rogers.    Brown    &   Co 250,000 

National   Enameling  &  Stamping  Co 100,000 

William    A    Rogers.    Buffalo ..       100,000 

Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co 100,000 

Electric    Storage    Battery    Co 250.000 

New  York  Air  Brake  Co '. 500,000 

The    American    Radiator   Co 100,000 

Charles   A.    Schieren   Co 100,000 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.    (additional) $3,500,00(1 

Charles  M.   Schwab 1,000,000 

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co ...       250,000 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co $500,000 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  of  New  Jersey 500,000 

Remington  Typewriter  Co 285,500 

United   Shoe  Machinery  Co 1,000,00(1 

Machinery  Men  Active 

The  special  Liberty  loan  committee  of  the  New  York 
machinery  and  machine-tool  trade,  of  which  J.  W.  Lane, 
president  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  is  chairman,  had 
raised  about  $7,000,000  up  to  Monday,  Oct.  22.  The 
goal  was  fixed  at  $20,000,000  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  working  constantly  to  bring  the  total  of 
subscriptions  up  to  that  amount.  Among  the  largest 
subscribers  are  the  following:  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  $500,- 
000;  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.,  $500,000;  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Co.,  $500,000;  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  $450,- 
000;  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation, 
$300,000;  Henry  W.  Prentiss  &  Co.,  $100,000;  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  $100,000;  American  Machine  & 
Foundry  Co.,  $50,000;  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  $50,000. 

Cleveland  Subscribers 

Late  subscriptions  for  Liberty  Loan  bonds  in  Cleve- 
land include  $1,500,000  by  the  Valley  Mould  &  Iron  Cor- 
poration, Sharpsville,  Pa.;  $1,000,000  by  the  Otis  Steel 
Co.,  $150,000  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  $100,000 
by  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.,  and  $100,000 
by  the  Chandler  Motor  Car  Co.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs 
Iron  Co.,  which  recently  made  a  $500,000  subscription, 
has  increased  this  to  $1,000,000. 

Youngstown    Subscribers 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  Oct.  22. — It  was  estimated  here 
to-day  that  the  corporations  and  people  of  Young.stown 
had  taken  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  sum  of  $4,500,000.  One 
subscription  received  at  the  banks  Saturday  night  was 
$275,000  as  a  part  of  the  bonds  sold  in  the  campaign 
that  is  going  on  at  the  works  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  Monday  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  introduced 
a  bond  buying  campaign  in  which  all  employees  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  these  securities  under 
a  10  months  payment  plan.  It  is  expected  that  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  men  will  go  in  under  the  plan, 
grreat  encouragement  being  given  by  interested  officials 
during  the  first  two  days  of  the  drive. 

The  Ohio  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  through  Robert  Bentley, 
its  president,  has  taken  securities  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000.  Of  this  amount  $300,000  is  in  Liberty  bonds 
and  $200,000  in  four  per  cent  Government  certificates. 

The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  whi  h 
subscribed  for  $2,000,000  of  Liberty  bonds  has  inaugu- 
rated a  plan  among  its  employees  of  allowing  them  to 
subscribe    for    Liberty    bonds    on    a    monthly    payment 


plan,  the  company  to  carry  the  loans  until  the  bonds 
are  paid  for. 

Officials  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
company  so  far  to  sell  Liberty  bonds  to  its  employees. 
Committees  were  organized  in  every  department  of  its 
numerous  plants  to  solicit  subscriptions  among  em- 
ployees, and  fully  95  per  cent  or  more  have  subscribed. 
The  campaign  started  on  Thursday,  Oct.  18,  and  will 
la.st  for  one  week. 


Strike  of  Building  Trades  at  Arsenal 

When  900  men  employed  by  three  contractors  en- 
gaged in  important  extensions  at  the  Watertown  Arsen- 
al, Watertown,  Mass.,  went  on  strike,  Oct.  22,  and  the 
leaders  stated  that  2000  more  men  would  not  return  ta 
work  the  next  morning,  it  appeared  as  though  the  struc- 
tural trades  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  United 
States  Government,  as  the  contractors  were  carrying  on 
their  work  strictly  in  obedience  to  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  by  President  Wilson  and  Samuel  Gompers,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  urgen- 
cy of  the  work  is  such  that  any  delay  in  completion  of 
the  buildings  would  have  been  of  vital  moment  to  our 
fighting  forces.  The  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the 
men,  however,  prevailed,  and  most  of  them  repudiated 
the  action  of  the  labor  leaders  by  returning  to  work  the 
next  day,  only  about  250  men  remaining  out. 

The  contractors  concerned  were  the  Stone  &  Webster 
Corporation,  the  New  England  Structural  Steel  Co.  and 
the  Norcross  Brothers  Co.  The  latter  company  employs 
union  labor  and  the  men  had  no  grievance  against  their 
employer,  only  a  few  men  going  out  in  sympathy  with 
the  other  strikers.  A  demand  was  made  that  the  New 
England  Structural  Steel  Co.  employ  only  union  men 
and  that  the  Stone  &  Webster  Corporation  pay  double 
time  for  overtime  instead  of  time  and  one-half  as  was 
being  paid  under  the  Government  agreement.  Secretary 
of  War  Baker  was  expected  to  visit  the  plant  Oct.  24 
and  it  is  reported  that  one  labor  leader  stated  that  the- 
strike  was  called  at  this  time  in  order  to  make  a  show 
of  force  that  would  compel  the  War  Department  to  ac- 


$100,000,000  for  Ordnance  Depot  in  France 

Washington,  Oct.  22. — The  Ordnance  Division  of 
the  War  Department  has  authorized  announcement  of 
the  letting  of  a  contract  for  the  $100,000,000  ordnance 
depot  and  ar.senal  to  be  erected  by  the  United  States  at 
its  base  in  France.  All  of  the  labor  and  special  ma- 
chinery for  the  erection  of  the  plant  are  to  be  trans- 
ported to  France  from  this  country.  The  Stone  & 
Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  Boston,  received  the 
contract,  and  has  been  busy  for  some  weeks  in  purchas- 
ing the  machine-tool  equipment,  structural  steel  and 
other  necessary  material  for  the  buildings.  Payment 
for  the  work  will  be  on  a  cost-plus  10  per  cent  arrange- 
ment. The  equipment  alone  for  the  shops  it  is  esti- 
mated v/ill  cost  $6,000,000. 


The  St.  Louis  Malleable  Casting  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  purchased  an  additional  three  and  one-half  acres, 
on  which  it  will  erect  a  gray-iron  foundry,  a  steel 
foundry  of  about  60  tons'  daily  capacity  and  a  forging 
and  a  brass  shop.  About  half  of  the  additional 
capacity  will  be  used  by  the  company  for  its  own  line- 
of  products  and  the  remainder  for  job  work  for  its 
cu.stomers. 

The  Colonial  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  subscribed 
$500,000  for  Liberty  Bonds,  Standard  Underground 
Cable  Co.  $500,000  and  Dilworth,  Porter  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
spike  manufacturers,  $700,000.  Employees  in  the  mills 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  subscribed  for  $635,000. 


For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders'  Association  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,. 
New  York,  Oct.  30  and  31,  no  program  has  yet  been 
announced. 
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R.   S.   ALTER 


Robert  S.  Alter,  vice  president  and  foreign  manager, 
American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Association  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  president 
of  that  association.  For  some 
time  past  Mr.  Alter  has  been 
very  much  interested  in  extend- 
ing American  trade  through 
Spanish-America.  He  is  also  in 
communication  with  Mexican 
Government  officials  endeavoring 
to  establish  a  through  freight 
package  car  service  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Mexico  City,  which 
idea  has  now  the  approval  of  both  the  railroad  and 
Mexican  Government  officials.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Association,  of  which 
James  A.  Farrell  is  president,  Mr.  Alter  extended  an 
invitation  for  this  association  to  hold  its  next  annual 
convention  in  Cincinnati,  and  it  is  understood  that  this 
invitation  has  received  favorable  attention  by  the 
officers  of  that  association. 

John  T.  Heffernan,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Heffernan  Engine  Works,  Seattle,  has  been  called  to 
Washington  to  work  on  the  Government's  extensive 
program  for  construction  of  merchant  vessels.  Mr. 
Heffernan  is  associated  with  the  American  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  which  has  been  asked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  the  construction  of  200  steel 
cargo  steamers,  each  with  capacity  of  7500  tons  dead 
weight,  and  make  delivery  of  the  vessels  within  24 
months.  During  the  next  two  years  his  time  will  be 
spent  between  Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

D.  J.  Murphy,  formerly  in  the  New  York  sales  office 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come manager  of  sales  of  the  West  Leechburg  Steel 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of  New  York  and  New 
England  territory,  and  will  have  his  offices  at  50  Church 
Street,  New  York. 

Murray  Shipley,  formerly  of  the  Lodge  &  Shipley 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  now  affiliated  in  an 
official  capacity  with  Sechler  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  builders 
of  carriages  and  of  automobile  and  auto-truck  trailers. 

Henry  M.  Wood,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Lodge 
&  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  sales  department  of  Sechler  &  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

J.  C.  M.  Des  Islets  has  become  sales  engineer  of  the 
Duquesne  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  He  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  in  the 
sales,  engineering  and  cost  departments,  and  later  as 
designing  engineer  for  the  Defiance  Machine  Co.,  De- 
fiance, Ohio. 

Frank  R.  Bacon,  president  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg. 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  who  was  appointed  captain  in 
the  industrial  reserve  early  this  year,  has  been  de- 
tailed to  active  service  as  general  supervisor  of  the 
execution  of  Government  contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  machine  guns  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  position 
carries  with  it  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major.  Be- 
cause the  new  duties  require  his  entire  time,  Major 
Bacon  temporarily  has  relinquished  active  connection 
with  the  Cutler-Hammer  company. 

William  L.  Thorkelson,  general  superintendent  Belle 
City  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  resigned  Oct.  15  to  engage 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  The  employees  pre- 
sented him  a  watch,  chain  and  charm  at  a  farewell 
banquet. 

Lee  T.  Pond,  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general  of  Wisconsin  for  many 
years,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Switch  Co.,  Eau  Claire, 


Wis.,  a  corporation  organized  recently  to  manufacture 
automatic  switch  and  switch  lock  appliances  for  rail- 
roads. 

Norman  B.  Livermore,  president  N.  B.  Livermore  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  been  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  and  has  received 
orders  for  immediate  foreign  service. 

The  Western  Engineering  and  Technical  Headquar- 
ters has  been  opened  in  the  Sheldon  Building,  San 
Francisco,  with  George  C.  Ryno  and  U.  R.  Grant  as 
managers.  The  organization  is  planned  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Chemical  Club  of  New  York,  providing 
comfortable  quarters  for  visiting  technical  men  and 
assistance  in  obtaining  employment,  if  desired. 

J.  A.  McGregor,  president  Union  Iron  Works,  San 
Francisco,  has  left  for  the  East  to  complete  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  for  the  construction  of 
war  vessels  to  be.  built  at  the  works  during  the  next 
two  years. 

John  McConnell,  Canton,  Ohio,  who  resigned  last 
spring  as  general  superintendent  of  the  United  Alloy 
Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  has  opened  an  office  in  Can- 
ton as  a  consulting  metallurgical  engineer,  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  problems  pertaining  to  alloy  steels. 
The  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation  is  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal clients. 

Harry  A.  Butz,  chief  engineer  Donner  Steel  Co., 
has  been  engaged  as  resident  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  which  the 
Compania  Siderurgica  Del  Mediterraneo  will  build  at 
Sagunto,  Spain,  and  for  which  Frank  C.  Roberts  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  are  the  engineers. 

William  O.  Rcnkin,  recently  chief  engineer  for  A. 
M.  Byers  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  where  he  had  charge  of 
experimental  work  and  the  installation  of  a  powdered 
coal  plant  on  puddling  and  reheating  furnaces,  is  now 
connected  with  the  Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  which  is  devoted  particularly  to  pow- 
dered coal  installations.  He  is  manager  of  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  company.  He  was  resident 
engineer  at  the  time  of  the  organization  and  construc- 
tion of  the  works  and  town  at  Sakchi,  Bengal,  India, 
for  the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

Everett  Morss,  president  Simplex  Wire  &  Cable 
Co.,  Boston,  has  been  appointed  member  of  the  Prior- 
ity Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  by 
Judge  R.  S.  Lovett. 

Guy  L.  Bayley,  who  was  chief  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineer  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
where  he  also  served  on  an  International  Jury  of 
Awards,  is  now  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Federal 
Export  Corporation.  He  has  had  a  long  experience 
in  the  Far  East  as  consulting  and  erecting  engineer 
for  railroad,  mining  and  industrial  projects. 

W.  H.  Bramman  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Co., 
St.  Louis.  He  was  formerly  associated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Carbon  &  Battel  y  Co. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  resumed  operations  last  week  on  one  of  its  two 
suspended  51-oven  units  at  its  Koppers  by-product 
plant.  This  was  made  possible  by  an  increased  coal 
supply.  The  company  now  has  153  of  its  204  ovens  in 
operation,  and  as  a  result,  likely  will  be  able  to  continue 
operation  of  its  blast  furnaces.  Otherwise  the  coal 
situation  from  the  industrial  viewpoint  is  much  as  it 
has  been  at  Youngstown  for  some  days.  Plants  are 
just  able  to  operate.  Some  weeks  ago  plant  operators 
thought  they  were  skating  on  thin  ice  when  they  had 
but  a  few  days'  fuel  supply  ahead,  but  now  many  plants 
often  do  not  have  more  than  24  hours'  supply  of  coal 
ahead. 


The  Atikokan  Iron  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  Canada,  whose 
blast  furnace  has  been  long  idle,  is  being  prodded  by  the 
City  Council,  which  will  ask  to  have  the  plant  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
The  Council  is  also  taking  steps  to  inquire  into  the 
company's  finances  and  mineral  resources. 
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Dr.  Euoene  F.  Roeber,  editor  Metallurgical  and 
Chemical  Engineering,  died  at  his  home  in  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  17,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
born  in  Torgau,  Germany,  Oct.  7,  1867,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  universities  at  Jena,  Halle  and  Berlin. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Berlin.  His  first  work  in  the 
United  States  was  in  association  with  Dr.  Carl  Hering 
of   Philadelphia,   in   electrical   engineering,   soon   after 


DR.  E.  F.  ROEBER 

his  arrival  in  this  country  in  1894.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  American  Electrochemical  Society  in 
1902  and  was  its  president  in  1913-1914.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
and  the  American  Chemical  Society.  His  chief  work 
had  been  in  the  editorial  line,  having  become  editor  of 
the  Electrochemical  Industry,  now  Metallurgical  and 
Chemical  Engineering,  when  it  was  started  in  1902. 
The  growth  of  this  paper  under  his  direction  in  influ- 
ence and  as  a  power  in  the  electrochemical  industry  of 
the  country  has  been  striking.  He  will  be  remembered 
by  many  friends  and  associates,  not  only  for  this 
achievement,  but  for  his  unique  and  forceful  editorials 
as  well  as  his  genial  personality  and  helpful  counsel. 
Work  was  his  keenest  source  of  enjoyment  and  in  this 
his  example  will  be  enduring. 

Frank  H.  Zimmers,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen's  Association  since  its  inception  more  than 
20  years  ago,  and  well  known  in  the  foundry  trade 
all  over  the  country,  died  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  on  Tuesday  morning,  Oct.  23,  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Mr.  Zimmers  took  keen 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's 
Association,  seldom  having  missed  a  meeting  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  also  attended  regularly  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association,  in 
whose  councils  he  will  be  sadly  missed.  He  was  born  in 
Blairville,  Pa.,  and  when  16  years  of  age  joined  the  en- 
gineering corps  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  later 
going  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. He  was  identified  with  the  latter  railroad 
during  the  famous  railroad  riots  in  Pittsburgh  in  1877. 
He  then  went  back  to  Blairsville,  where  he  operated  a 
shoe  business  for  some  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  for  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
Union  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  whose  plant  was  on 
West  Carson  Street,  Pittsburgh,  continuing  with  that 
concern  until  its  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  about 
three  years  ago,  when  the  company  retired  from  the 
foundry  business.  Later  he  represented,  in  Pittsburgh, 
the  United  States  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  of  New  Cumber- 
land, W.  Va.,  manufacturer  of  steel  castings,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  retired  from  this  position,  and 
organized  the  firm  of  Zimmers  &  Co.,  with  offices  in  the 


Hartje  Building,  acting  as  brokers  in  iron  and  steel 
and  manufacturers'  agents.  Mr.  Zimmers  was  very 
prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  having  held  in  the  past 
few  years  high  positions  in  that  fraternity. 

Edward  D.  Floyd,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Chandler  &  Floyd,  New  York,  iron  and  steel  merchants, 
died  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  17,  at  his  home,  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Allegheny  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  had 
been  active  in  the  affairs  of  Chandler  &  Floyd  for  the 
past  20  years.  He  was  51  years  old.  His  clubs  in- 
cluded the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Club,  the  Westfield  and 
Baltusrol  golf  clubs  and  the  Engineers'  Club  and  Elks' 
Club  of  New  York. 

Frank  L.  Stewart,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co.,  Cincinnati,  died  at 
his  residence  in  that  city  Oct.  18,  following  an  operation 
at  a  local  hospital.  He  was  51  years  old  and  was  con- 
nected for  more  than  12  years  with  the  firm,  of  which 
he  was  general  manager  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Joshua  Wolfe  Zeeve,  president  of  the  Chicago  Ma- 
chinery &  Equipment  Co.  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  recently.  Mr.  Zeeve  was  born  in 
Russia  in  1858,  coming  to  this  country  when  12  years 
of  age.  He  has  been  in  business  in  Seattle  for  16 
years. 

SOLVING  FUEL  PROBLEMS 


Dr.  Garfield  Endeavoring  to  Regulate  Supply  of 
Steam  Coal 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  Fuel 
Administrator,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  very  difficult  task 
of  regulating  the  supply  of  steam  coal  in  the  United 
States.  Large  consumers  of  this  coal  have  been  making 
inquiries  quietly  of  the  Fuel  Administration  as  to  where 
they  are  to  obtain  contracts  for  their  winter  supply. 
It  is  said  many  coal  operators  are  refusing  to  sell  at 
the  price  fixed  by  the  President.  They  hesitate  about 
accepting  a  higher  price  from  consumers  for  fear  of 
being  punished  under  the  law.  The  question  of  prices, 
however,  is  but  one  of  the  many  perplexing  phases  of 
the  situation. 

Coal  operators  of  the  Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  field  have 
asked  that  the  price  fixed  for  coal  in  their  district  be 
raised  to  meet  a  wage  increase  demanded  by  miners. 
The  miners  are  asking  increases  similar  to  those  which 
recently  were  granted  in  the  central  competitive  field 
contingent  on  a  raise  in  coal  prices.  The  operators 
presented  estimates  to  show  that  from  28  to  39  cents 
will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  producing  coal  if  the  wage 
increases  are  given.  Labor  difficulties  have  also  been 
experienced  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Dr.  Garfield 
was  compelled  to  give  his  sole  attention  to  this  latter 
strike  threat  during  the  week. 

The  labor  situation  is  being  handled  incident  to  the 
development  of  a  general  scheme  for  distributing  coal. 
The  Fuel  Administrator  has  about  completed  his  regu- 
lations for  limiting  coal  exports  to  Canada.  Control  of 
such  shipments  will  be  exercised  through  the  issuance 
of  special  permits  to  shippers,  who  will  be  allowed  to 
forward  cargoes  up  to  the  amounts  prescribed  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  without  obtaining  special  export 
licenses.  The  plan  is  to  hold  Canada  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  to  supplies  not  exceeding  10  per 
cent  more  coal  than  was  received  last  year.  This  ar- 
rangement is  based  on  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  this  year  and  permits  the 
Dominion  to  share  equally  with  us.  Permits  for  ship- 
ments will  be  granted  only  to  shippers  who  sent  coal  to 
Canada  last  year. 

Measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Shipping  Board  to 
relieve  the  coal  shortage  in  New  England  and  thereby 
facilitate  the  extensive  manufacturing  industries  of 
that  section  of  the  country.  The  New  England  coal 
supply  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  water  transportation 
through  Long  Island  Sound  and  up  the  coast.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Shipping  Board,  there  was  organ- 
ized the  New  England  Coal  Barge  and  Towing  Associa- 
tion. 
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TABLE  OF  FIXED  PRICES 


INCREASED   EFFICIENCY 


Explanation,    Giving    More    Additional    Details, 
Issued  at  Washington 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — James  B.  Bonner,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  subcommittee  on  steel  distribution  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  has  issued  a  table 
of  fixed  prices  in  explanation  of  the  basic  prices  al- 
ready promulgated  from  the  White  House.  The  ex- 
planatory table  of  prices  gives  in  detail  those  differen- 
tials and  further  explanations  which  were  not  given  in 
the  officially  announced  list.  For  instance,  it  was  ex- 
plained the  fixed  price  of  $51  per  gross  ton  on  billets  is 
the  price  for  billets  under  4  by  4  in.  for  rerolling  but 
not  for  forging.  The  official  prices  announced  hereto- 
fore merely  gave  the  base. 

The  subcommittee  on  steel  distribution  is  to  act 
independently  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  but 
in  co-operation  with  it,  after  the  fashion  of  the  War 
Board  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  This  sub- 
committee occupies  the  local  offices  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing: J.  A.  Farrell,  chairman;  J.  B.  Bonner,  vice- 
chairman;  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  J.  A.  Topping  and  F.  J. 
Hall. 

The  table  of  prices  in  explanation  of  the  Government 
fixed  prices  issued  by  this  committee  follows: 


COMMODITY 
■Pigr  Iron    

Blooms  and  Billets 
4  In.  X  4  in.  and 
larger  (for  rerol- 
ling but  not  for 
forging)     

Billets  under  4  in. 
X  4  in.  (for  re- 
rolling  but  not  for 
forging)     

Slabs    

Comprising  sec- 
tions width  of 
which  is  at  least 
twice  the  thick- 
ness, not  under 
16  sq.  in.  sec- 
tional area. 

Sheet  Bars 


Skelp,  Grooved  . . 
Skelp,  Universal. 
Skelp,  Sheared  . . 
"Wire  Rods 


Steel  Bars  (not  In- 
cluding Shell 
Steel)     


Small    Shapes 

(under  3    in.). ., 

Standard  Structural 
Shapes  ( 3  in.  and 
over)     


Plates  (3/16  In. 
thick  and  heav- 
ier)      


Shell  Steel: 

3  in.  to  5  In.  in- 
clusive   

Over  .")  In.  to  8  In. 
inclusive    

Over  8  In.  to  10 
In.    Inclusive... 

Over  10  In 


BASE  PRICE  F.O.B. 

$33.00      gross      ton 

furnace 
$47.50      gross      ton, 

Pittsburgh,      Pa., 

or      Youngstown, 

O. 

$51.00  gross  ton, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
or  Youngstown, 
O. 

$50.00  gross  ton, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
or  Youngstown. 
O. 


$51.00      gross      ton, 

Pittsburgh,      Pa., 

or      Youngstown, 

O. 

2.90c  lb.  Pittsburgh 

3.15c  lb.  Pittsburgh 

3.25c  lb.  Pittsburgh 

$57.00      gross     ton, 

Pitt.sburgh,    Pa. 


2.90c  lb.  Pittsburgh 
or  Chicago 

2.90c  lb.  Pittsburgh 
or  Chicago 


3.00c  lb.,  Pittsburgh 
or  Chicago 


3,25c  lb.,  Pittsburgh 
or  Chlcaero 


Full  differentials 
extra  list,  semi- 
finished   material 

Prices  net,  no  ex- 
tras apply 

Price  net,  no  extra 
applies 

Plus  standard 

classification  of 
extras  on  steel 
bars  and  small 
shapes 

Plus  standard 

classification  of 
extras  on  steel 
bars  and  small 
shapes 

I'lus  standard 

classification  of 
extras  on  stand- 
ard structural 
shapes 

Plus  standard 

classification  of 
extras  on  steel 
plates 

Rounds,  round  cor- 
nered squares  or 
Gothic  section 

Diameter  of  round 
and  diagonal  of 
Gothic  section  or 
round  cornered 
square  are  the 
governing  dimen- 
sions 

Muturlal  to  be  fur- 
nished in  multi- 
ploH  of  custom- 
er's unit,  flown  to 
and  Including  tho 
Hingle   unit. 

SperlflrjitloiiH  to  bo 
practicable  and 
HutlHfactory  to 
the  Ht«rol  manu- 
facturer HO  long 
aH  thf  Hpec'lflca- 
tlon«  Hccurn  ma- 
terial Hultfible  for 
'  the     purpoHe     In- 

tended. 

The  .  ii.ii./iM...  -    i/i...; .,...,    ..,  jKldlng  the  freight 

rate  In  efTert  at  time  of  Mhlpnieiit,  from  the  \mn\t\n  i>olnt  to 
destination.  Is  al«o  to  be  effettive  In  iirrivinK  ;it  <ielivi-ie(l 
prices. 


3.25c  lb.  Net.  Pitts- 
burgh 

3.50c  lb.  Net.  Pitts- 
burgh 

3.7.'.c  lb.  Net,  Pitts- 
burgh 

4.00c  lb.  Net,  Pitts- 
burgh 


REMARKS 

Full  differentials 
extra  list,  pig 
iron 

Full  differentials 
extra  list,  semi- 
finished   material 

Full  differentials 
extra  list,  semi- 
finished   material 


Full  differentials 
extra  list,  semi- 
finished   material 


Good  Showing  of  Railroads  with  Slight  Increase 
in  Equipment 

Washington,  (3ct.  2',i. — Reports  received  by  the 
Railroads'  War  Board  show  that  on  Oct.  1  the  excess  of 
unfilled  orders  from  shippers  for  freight  cars  over  and 
above  the  idle  cars  at  different  points  numbered  70,380. 
This  is  the  figure,  it  was  said,  which  has  been  com- 
monly, but  inaccurately,  referred  to  as  car  shortage. 
This  compares  with  the  excess  of  unfilled  car  requisi- 
tions amounting  to  77,682  on  July  1;  3.'i,77G  Aug.  1,  and 
34,605  on  Sept.  1. 

The  actual  number  of  unfilled  car  orders  on  October 
1  was  almost  identical  with  the  number  on  Oct.  1  last 
year,  the  figures  being  94,572  for  Oct.  1,  1917,  and 
94,854  for  Sept.  30,  1916.  The  difference  in  the  excess 
of  unfilled  orders  over  idle  cars  for  the  two  years  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  on  Sept.  30,  1916,  as 
many  as  34,157  cars  were  idle,  whereas  on  Oct.  1,  1917, 
only  24,192  were  reported  as  idle,  thus  indicating  a 
more  efficient  use  of  the  available  equipment  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads. 

Returns  to  the  Railroads'  War  Board  show  that  the 
actual  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  now  in  service 
on  American  railroads  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
number  at  this  time  last  year.  The  War  Board  on  Oct. 
10  had  been  in  existence  exactly  six  months  and  the 
returns  just  at  hand  show  that  during  that  period  the 
railroads  of  the  country  have  rendered  upward  of  15 
per  cent  more  service  than  they  did  during  the  same 
period  last  year  with  practically  the  same  plant. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  present  situation  is 
the  degree  to  which  the  railroads  are  co-operating 
wholeheartedly  with  one  another  and  with  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  maximum 
of  transportation  efficiency.  As  the  demands  upon  the 
railroads  incident  to  the  war  are  apt  to  increase,  the 
need  for  the  utmost  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned will  become  increasingly  greater,  it  was  pointed 
out. 


Merryweather  in  Charge  of  Machine  Tool  Matters 

Washington,  October  23. — G.  E.  Merryweather  of 
Cleveland  has  taken  charge  of  the  machine  tool  ques- 
tion for  the  Government.  R.  S.  Brookings,  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  has  charge  of  finished  products  and 
under  him  recently  was  created  the  machine  tool  sec- 
tion, which  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Merry- 
weather. Explaining  his  duties  to  the  representative  of 
The  Iron  Age,  Mr.  Merryweather  stated  that  his  work 
falls  into  three  parts: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  made  a  survey  of  the 
output  of  machine  tools  in  American  factories.  This 
survey  is  now  practically  complete  and  the  Government 
has  the  advantage  of  knowing  approximately  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  own  industries. 

2.  Mr.  Merryweather  has  also  listed  all  available 
equipment.  This  includes  tools  in  transit  or  tools  in 
stock  and  tools  held  at  the  ports  for  shipment  abroad. 
The  latter  is  a  most  important  item  inasmuch  as  it  is 
discovered  that  many  of  the  shipments  intended  for 
foreign  account  may  be  utilized  by  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  shipments  were  to  go  to  neutral  coun- 
tries, but  cargo  space  is  not  available  and  it  is  possible 
that  other  shipments  may  be  embargoed  by  the  War 
Industries  Board.  Mr.  Merryweather  has  a  complete 
list  of  this  supply  of  tools. 

3.  The  other  duty  of  Mr.  Merryweather  is  to  make 
up  a  complete  list  of  the  requirements  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  This  is  now  being  done.  The  list 
when  completed  will  be  used  as  a  guide  to  American 
tool  builders  in  organizing  their  shop  program  from 
now  on.  Some  of  the  designs  are  now  coming  from 
abroad,  notably  P'rance.  It  is  discovered  that  in  some 
lines  the  American  plants  are  more  than  supplied  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  tools  whereas  the  production  of 
other  lines  of  tools  must  be  greatly  increased  to  meet 
tht>  war  needs. 
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PRIORITY  ORDERS  TANGLED 


War  Industries  Board  at  Work  on  Solution 


O.  E.  Merry  weather  Appointed  to  Take  Charge 

of  Machine-Tool  Section  and  Summons 

Builders  to  Assist  Him 

The  appointment  of  G.  E.  Merryweather,  president 
Motch  &  Merryweather  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  in 
charge  of  the  Machine  Tool  Section  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  is  expected  to  result  in  a  straightening 
■out  of  the  tangles  which  have  resulted  from  the  many 
and  conflicting  priority  orders  of  Government  depart- 
ments for  deliveries  of  machinery  and  machine  tools 
to  companies  engaged  on  Government  work.  Mr. 
Meiryweather,  soon  after  assuming  his  new  duties, 
summoned  about  15  of  the  foremost  machine-tool  engi- 
neers of  the  country  to  the  headquarters  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  to  con- 
sult with  him  regarding  ways  and  means  of  improving 
methods  of  delivery  on  priority  orders  and  various  re- 
lated matters,  the  correct  solution  of  which  will  make 
the  Government's  program  of  providing  war  equipment 
more  effective. 

The  Government  is  also  giving  attention  to  the 
prices  which  are  being  charged  by  the  machine-tool 
builders  for  their  products.  In  connection  with  a  re- 
cent order  placed  by  the  Watertown  Arsenal  for  about 
20  planing  machines,  it  is  understood  that  formal  pro- 
test was  made  by  the  Government  against  the  price. 
A  recent  advance  on  planers  approximated  20  per  cent. 

Buying  in  all  of  the  markets  continues  on  a  large 
scale.  There  is  less  and  less  competition  for  business 
as  sellers  feel  that  they  can  get  all  of  the  orders  they 
can  satisfactorily  take  care  of  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  Large  orders,  which  in  a  normal  market  would 
cause  considerable  excitement,  are  under  present  condi- 
tions being  accepted  by  builders  of  machinery  under 
protest  because  of  the  already  over-crowded  condition 
of  their  shops. 

In  the  Now  York  market  the  largest  volume  of  pur- 
chasing has  been  the  result  of  the  Navy  Department's 
torpedo  boat  destroyer  program.  The  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  closed  for  about  50  large 
machines  for  its  plate  and  angle  shop  at  Squantum, 
Mass.,  and  will  probably  buy  tools  for  its  machine  shop 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  this  week.  The  boiler  shop  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  is  also  to  be  provided  with  equipment. 
Cranes  of  various  types  and  capacities,  to  the  number 
of  about  60  to  70,  will  be  bought  by  the  Aberthaw  Con- 
struction Co.,  Boston,  for  the  shops.  The  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.,  which  will 
build  20  destroyers,  may  issue  lists  of  its  requirements 
this  week.  The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine 
Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  inquired  for  six  new 
tools,  but  will  undoubtedly  require  more.     The   Union 


Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  which  has  taken  over  the 
Risdon  Iron  Works,  will  rebuild  and  equip  the  latter 
plant  for  the  building  of  16  destroyers.  The  Union 
Iron  Works  has  a  contract  for  40.  The  Newport  News 
Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va., 
closed  last  week  for  additional  equipment. 

Yards  for  the  building  of  merchant  ships  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  are  progressing  rapidly, 
considering  the  labor  situation.  The  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  purchased  be- 
tween 25  to  30  locomotive  cranes  from  the  Industrial 
Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  for  its  Hog  Island  shipyard. 
The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  the  Lackawanna 
Bridge  Co.  have  bought  five  overhead  shop  cranes  for 
their  shipyard  near  Newark,  N.  J.  Contracts  are  being 
made  by  both  of  these  yards  for  fabricated  steel  sec- 
tions for  the  ships. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  York,  an  affilia- 
tion of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  has  taken 
over  from  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  contractor  for  the 
new  Quebec  bridge,  a  sufficient  number  of  cranes  for 
the  12  shipways  which  are  to  be  built  at  the  yard  on 
the  Hackensack  Meadows.  The  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Co.  will,  however,  require  from  12  to  15  new  overhead 
electric  shop  cranes,  for  which  a  list  will  be  issued 
this  week.  A  list  of  tools  for  the  new  machine  shop 
will  also  be  sent  to  the  trade  soon,  and  later  the  equip- 
ment for  the  forge  shop  and  other  buildings  will  be 
bought.  The  Eastern  Shore  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
a  new  concern,  whose  president  is  R.  R.  Livingston,  2 
Rector  Street,  New  York,  is  equipping  its  yard  at  Balti- 
more, and  has  just  closed  for  cranes  for  shipways. 

The  Savage  Arms  Corporation  appeared  as  a  large 
buyer  last  week,  closing  orders  for  about  $200,000 
worth  of  tools  for  its  Utica,  N.  Y.,  plant,  where  Lewis 
machine  gfuns  are  being  manufactured.  The  J.  G. 
White  Engineering  Corporation  has  inquired  for  a  few 
tools.  It  is  reported  that  this  company  will  engage 
in  making  airplane  engines  for  the  Government,  in 
which  event  it  will  require  considerable  equipment. 

In  the  Philadelphia  machine-tool  market,  the  ex- 
pansion of  plants  making  ball  bearings  has  attracted 
attention.  The  Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co.  has  bought  a 
large  number  of  tools  for  making  bearings  for  airplane 
engines.  The  Wright  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  which  will 
move  its  plant  from  Spring  City,  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Carlson  &  Wenstrom  Co.,  which  will  build  and 
equip  a  new  factory  in  Philadelphia,  are  active  buyers. 
The  Simplex  Automobile  Co.  has  bought  a  few  grind- 
ers, and  may  soon  buy  heavily  for  a  Government  con- 
tract for  airplane  engines.  The  H.  T.  Shearer  Machine 
Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  list  of  about  20 
tools  and  has  also  bought  some  tools  for  work  on  a 
crank  shaft  contract  received  from  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Detroit.  The  Frankford  Arsenal  has  placed 
orders  for  about  $35,000  worth  of  automatics  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  bought 
10  24-in.  lathes  for  shipment  to  France.  The  Bartlett 
&   Hayward   Co.,  Baltimore,  has  closed   for  a  number 
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of  tools  and  will  probably  buy  more.  The  Jeanesville 
works  of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, Hazelton,  Pa.,  is  reported  to  have  received 
its  expected  shell  contract,  and  may  close  soon  for 
more  equipment. 

An  Ohio  manufacturer  has  sent  an  inquiry  for 
about  25  machine  tools  to  the  Cleveland  market.  The 
Detroit  company  recently  organized  by  important 
manufacturing  interests  of  that  city  to  make  gun 
mechanisms  for  the  Government  is  expected  to  come 
into  the  market  very  soon  for  equipment. 

The  Hart-Parr  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  is  inquir- 
ing in  the  Chicago  market  for  30  large  lathes  for 
9.2-in.  shells.  The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  private 
munitions  makers  continue  to  buy.  The  Root  &  Van 
Dervoort  Engine  Co.,  East  Moline,  111.,  has  made  addi- 
tional purchases.  A  central  Illinois  manufacturer  is 
inquiring  for  about  $100,000  worth  of  tools  for  muni- 
tions work.  A  company  in  northern  Michigan  wants 
tools  quickly  for  gun  mount  building  and  a  similar 
inquiry  emanates  from  Minneapolis.  The  Waukesha 
Motor  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  will  increase  its  facilities 
about  50  per  cent  for  work  on  2500  army  motor  trucks. 
The  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  re- 
ported about  to  close  a  $10,000,000  contract  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  marine  turbines. 

In  New  England  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  the  Osgood  Brad- 
ley Co.  are  the  largest  buyers.  The  Osgood  Bradley 
Co.  is  reported  to  have  in  contemplation  considerable 
additions  to  its  plant  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  building 
gun  mounts.  The  General  Electric  Co.  has  bought  but 
little  for  its  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  plant,  the  bulk  of  the 
orders  on  its  recent  list  not  yet  having  been  awarded. 

Locomotive  crane  builders  were  recently  called  to 
Washington  to  assist  the  Government  in  its  war  pro- 
gram, which  will  require  deliveries  of  more  than  300 
locomotive  cranes  in  the  next  few  months. 


New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  23. 

Requirements  of  the  shipbuilding  plants  to  be  erected  by 
the  Navy  Department  for  constructing  150  torpedoboat  de- 
stroyers now  comprise  the  greatest  buying  activity  in  the 
New  York  machinery  market.  The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  last  week  closed  for  about  50  machines  for  its 
plate  and  angle  shop  at  Squantum,  Mass.,  and  will  buy  tools 
this  week  for  its  machine  shop  for  turbine  work  at  Buffalo. 
Representatives  of  crane  builders  were  summoned  to  Bos- 
ton on  Monday  to  participate  in  a  division  of  the  crane 
orders  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  which  is  erecting 
the  manufacturing  buildings.  A  list  of  19  cranes  of  3  and 
5-ton  capacity,  in  addition  to  the  list  of  about  44  cranes 
recently  issued,  came  out  last  week.  It  is  understood  that 
orders  for  all  of  these  cranes  will  be  awarded  this  week. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  will  build 
20  destroyers  at  its  plant  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  lists  pre- 
pared, and  will  issue  them  this  week.  Its  requirements  are 
not  as  large  as  those  of  the  Fore  River  shipyard.  The 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  8hip  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, issued  a  list  of  six  tools  last  week,  and  it  is  under- 
stood will  need  other  equipment.  The  Newport  News  Dry 
Dock  ft  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  has  closed 
for  a  number  of  machines  for  its  plat«  and  angle  shop. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  54  Dey  Street,  New  York, 
will  issue  a  list  this  week  of  from  12  to  16  cranes  required 
for  its  shops  at  the  new  plant  b<!lnK  erected  on  the  Hacken- 
sack  Meadows.  Cranes  for  the  shipways  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  which  has  Just  completed 
the  construction  of  the  Quebec  Bridge.  In  a  week  or  so 
a  list  of  about  150  tools  required  for  the  company's  new 
machine  shop  will  be  Issued.  A  list  of  forge-shop  equipment 
will  come  out  later. 

Work  Is  progressing  rapl'lly  on  the  new  plant  of  the 
Submarine    Boat    Corporation    and    the    Lackawanna    Bridge 


Co.,  near  Newark,  considering  the  dilflculties  encountered  in 
obtaining  suttlcient  labor.  The  buildings  now  being  erected 
include  an  administration  building,  a  hotel  and  restaurant, 
two  fabricating  shops,  a  terminal  building,  a  hospital,  two 
garages,  two  principal  storehouses  for  the  fabricating  shops, 
a  storehouse  for  heavy  machinery,  a  machine  shop,  an  office 
building,  a  main  substation  and  meter  house,  a  transformer 
station,  an  engine  house,  and  other  smaller  buildings.  The 
equipment  for  the  shops  is  being  purchased.  An  order  for 
five  cranes  has  Just  been  placed. 

The  Savage  Arms  Corporation  last  week  began  the  pur- 
chasing of  about  $200,000  worth  of  machine  tools  for  its 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  factory,  where  work  is  being  done  on  Lewis 
machine  guns.  A  new  contract  has  been  closed  for  guns  for 
airplanes. 

The  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  43  Exchange 
Place,  New  York,  has  inquired  for  a  few  tools.  It  is  reported 
that  this  concern  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  airplane 
engines  for  the  Government,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
machine  tools  will  soon  be  bought. 

Locomotive  crane  builders  met  recently  in  Washington 
to  devise  ways  of  co-operating  with  the  Government  in  turn- 
ing out  more  than  300  locomotive  cranes  which  will  be 
required  within  the  next  few  months  for  shipbuilding  work, 
army  cantonments,  etc.  One  plant  is  reported  lo  have  been 
so  completely  filled  with  orders  that  it  cannot  consider  any 
other  work  for  months,  while  all  of  the  companies  building 
these  cranes  will  have  enough  Government  work  to  keep 
them  comfortably  busy  for  the  next  60  or  90  days.  One 
locomotive  crane  builder  has  speeded  up  production  so  that 
its  present  output  is  one  crane  a  day. 

Crane  business  continues  active.  Some  of  the  smaller 
plants  which  have  not  at  any  time  taken  orders  for  more 
than  a  few  months  ahead  are  now  in  a  position  to  quote 
fairly  good  deliveries.  In  the  case  of  the  13  cranes  recently 
taken  by  the  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
the  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation,  Tacony,  Pa.,  it  is  under- 
stood that  deliveries  will  be  begun  in  December.  A  crane 
builder  in  the  East  has  been  unable  to  make  deliveries  of 
a  number  of  electric  overhead  cranes  because  of  inability 
to  procure  the  motors,  and  hence  is  now  offering  deliveries 
in  from  three  to  four  weeks  of  Jib  cranes  up  to  3-ton8 
capacity,  wall  cranes  up  to  3-tons,  and  all  types  of  hand-power 
cranes  up  to  10-tons  capacity  and  up  to  40-ft.  span.  The 
Groton  Iron  Works,  New  London,  Conn.,  is  expected  to  close 
this  week  for  three  overhead  shop  cranes.  The  Eastern 
Shore  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York, 
has  bought  several  cranes  for  its  new  shipbuilding  plant  near 
Baltimore.  The  Watertown  Arsenal  is  taking  bids  on  three 
cranes.  Lindeteves  Stovkis,  11  Broadway,  is  in  the  market 
for  three  hand-power  cranes  of  %  ton,  30  ft.  6  in.  span,  and 
five  hand-power  cranes  of    %    ton,   26  ft.   10   in.   span. 

The  Thorner  Mfg.  Co.,  144  West  Eighteenth  Street,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  metal  furniture,  has  leased  about 
15,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  at  Second  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
second   Street   for   extensions. 

The  Sanborn  Sectional  Weight  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $15,000  to  manufacture 
weights,  etc.  C.  Somberg  and  B.  Berger,  305  East  Eighth 
Street,  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Erie  Specialty  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture 
metal  parts  for  aircraft  and  kindred  specialties.  R.  E.  J. 
Corcoran,  E.  Roeder  and  J.  Lorenz,  44  Morningside  Drive, 
are    the    incorporators. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  &  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  re- 
ceiving bids  for  a  new  six-story,  reinforced-concrete  power 
plant,  about  58  x  110  ft,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  to 
cost  about   $100,000. 

The  Old  Colony  Machinery  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufacture  candy- 
making  machinery.  V.  M.  Turner,  C.  L.  Franklin  and  H.  L. 
MacMartien,  114  West  Fourteenth  Streei,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  American  Steel  Products  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  manu- 
facture iron  and  steel  products.  W.  S.  Brewster,  W.  P. 
Kellett  and  W.  B.  J.  DeLacey,  233  Broadway,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Liberty  Tractor  &  Truck  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  to  manu- 
facture motor  trucks,  tractors,  etc.  G.  H.  Stelleck,  G. 
Cohen  and  B.  Eversley,  2  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  are 
the   Incorporators. 

The  Alumlnite  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  metal 
Hpeclalties.  F.  J.  Pasottl  and  J.  G.  Anderson,  272  East 
199th  Street,  are  the   incorporators. 

The  Heden  Flying  Vehicle  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  air- 
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planes.     G.     Heden,     A.     Johnson     and     H.     Leth,     529     East 
Twenty-ninth    Street,    are    the    incorporators. 

The  Russell  Motor  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufac- 
ture motor  cars  and  supplies.  George  V.  Reilly,  Samuel  B. 
Howard  and  Arthur  W.  Britton,  28  Nassau  Street,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Galvanizing  Corporation  of  America,  Brooklyn,  N. 
r.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $36,000  to  operate 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  treating 
metals.  H.  Gerson,  W.  Statter  and  I.  Seegmiller,  29  Broad- 
way, New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Asbestos  Filter  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  filter  ap- 
paratus. E.  S.  Moore  and  W.  Hallan,  565  Sixty-eighth 
Street,    Brooklyn,    are    the    incorporators. 

The  Ithaca  Gun  Co.,  Lake  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  build- 
ing a  three-story  addition  to  its  plant,  about  70  x  100  ft., 
to  cost  $40,000.     George  Livermore  is  president. 

L.  E.  Fry  &  Co.,  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  have  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  metal  equipment 
and  specialties  for  ships.  G.  M.  Hawn  and  L.  E.  Fry,  Clay- 
ton, are  the  principal  incorporators. 

The  proposed  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  tin 
cans  to  be  erected  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Hires  Con- 
densed Milk  Co.,  913  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  will  consist 
of  a  one-story  main  building  of  brick  and  steel,  150  x  650 
ft.  with  two-story  section,  150  x  160  ft.  ;  one-story  factory, 
120  X  400  ft. ;  two-story  administration  building  and  one- 
story  power  plant.  John  L.  Lewis,  36  Wall  Street,  Bing- 
hamton, has  the  contract,  the  total  cost  being  about  $500,000. 

The  Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  manufac- 
turer of  leather  and  wood-working  machinery,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  an  active  capital  of  $575,000.  Lathes  and 
other  machinery  will  also  be  manufactured.  L.  S.  Chapman, 
H.  E.  Newell  and  H.  J.  Crane  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway  Co.,  Buffalo, 
is  building,  at  East  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  a  new  machine  shop 
and  erecting  plant  to  be  used  for  heavy  locomotive  repair 
work.  The  roundhouse  will  be  increased  In  capacity  and 
the  power  house  remodeled  and  enlarged.  The  company  is 
also  building  a  new  engine  terminal,  16-stall  roundhouse  and 
other  buildings  at  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

The  Pilot  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  tires 
and  rubber  products.  F.  E.  Brown,  J.  M.  Johnson  and  A.  L 
Dunton,  all  of  Rochester,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Delaney  Forge  &  Iron  Co.,  300  Perry  Street,  Buffalo, 
manufacturers  of  steel  and  iron  forgings,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  capital  of  $750,000  to  provide  for  expansion. 
The  company  is  planning  to  consolidate  its  works  with  those 
of  the  Canadian  Foundries  &  Forgings,  Ltd.,  Welland,  Ont.. 
the  latter  plant  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  ship  forg- 
ings, now  manufactured  at  the  Buffalo  works.  John  T. 
Dillon  is  president  and  G.  O.  Condree,  John  M.  Hull  and 
Charles  B.   Lascelles,  Buffalo,  are  directors. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  has  acquired  a  site  consisting  of  about  20  acres  on 
Vulcan  Street,  near  the  city  line,  Buffalo,  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  plant  to  manufacture  turbines.  The  main  building 
will  be  about  300  x  700  ft,  with  a  number  of  smaller  shops. 
It  is  expected  to  have  the  plant  ready  for  operation  in  about 
three  months,  giving  employment  to  over  2000  for  initial 
work.  The  company  proposes  to  manuiacture  hulls  at  its 
Quincy  works  and  boilers  at  its  Providence,  R.  I.,  plant. 
Joseph  W.   Powell  is  president. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  Buffalo,  has  had  plans 
prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  new  power  plant  on 
Curtiss  Street  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

The  Pullman  Co.  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  shop  to  cost  about  $6,000  at  its  car  works,  Buffalo. 

The  Cousins  &  Son  Boiler  Works,  74  Wabash  Street,  Buf- 
falo, manufacturer  of  boilers,  stacks,  tanks,  etc.,  is  consider- 
ing the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  addition  to  its  plant, 
about   80   X   120   ft 

The  Newark  Gear  Cutting  Machine  Co.,  69  Prospect  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  gear-cutting  machinery,  will 
build  a  four-story  addition,  about  42  x  50  ft.,  to  cost  $18,000. 

The  Newark  Bearing  Co.,  293  Halsey  Street,  Newark,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  ball  bearings.  Harry  Rubm,, 
101  East  140th  Street,  New  York,  heads  the  company. 

The  Federal  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery and  tools.  Joseph  Ovslovitch,  24  Scott  Street,  and 
Arthur  Joseph,   Newark,  are   the  Incorporator.s. 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings,  will 


build  a  one-story  addition  to  foundry  No.  4,  25  x  40  ft.,  to 
cost  about   $10,000.     The   contract   has   been  awarded. 

John  R.  Proctor,  Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufacture  metal 
products  and  rubber  specialties.  John  R.  Proctor  and  Lewis 
L.  Ransom,  721  Broadway,  Bayonne,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Lacharnay  Carburetor  Co.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  to  manufacture 
carburetors.  Harvey  J.  Osborn,  Hackensack,  and  Lemuel 
Skidmore,   Summit,  N.   J.,  are  the  principal   incorporators. 

The  General  Appliance  Co.  of  America,  Jersey  City, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture telephone  apparatus.  William  Fitzgerald,  Jersey  City, 
and  Henry  Solbel,  New  York,  are  the  principal  incorporators. 

The  Hercules  Storage  Battery  Co.,  West  New  York,  N. 
J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000.  A.  J. 
Ellis  and  Robert  G.  Wiencke.  North  Bergen,  are  the  principal 
incorporators. 

The  Kramer  Mfg.  Co.,  C;arlstadt,  N.  J.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  other  metal  specialties.  Edwin  and  Alfred  Kramer, 
Carlstadt,    are    the    incorporators. 

The  Common  Sense  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  shock 
absorbers,  and  allied  products.  William  C.  Paul,  Anthony 
Sauer  and  Frederick  C.  Fischer,  Newark,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Ampere  Supply  Co.,  216  Berlin  Street,  Newark,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  foundry,  about  35  x  190  ft.,  to  cost 
$14,000. 

The  Foxon  Graphite  Co.,  Hague,  N.  Y.,  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  new  plant  to  be  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 

The  Standard  Mirror  Co.,  Buffalo,  1168  Seneca  Street,  W. 
L.  Hodney,  president,  has  completed  plans  for  the  erection 
of  a  two-story  brick  and  steel  factory,  200  x  400  ft,  at  Milton 
Street   and    the   Pennsylvania   Railroad. 

The  Russell  Motor  Co.,  Toronto.  Ont,  has  purchased  the 
former  plant  of  the  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Dewey  Avenue 
and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Belt  Line,  Buffalo,  which 
it  will  equip  for  the  manufacture  of  time  fuses  and  munition 
parts.  A  new  company  is  being  organized  to  take  over  and 
operate   the   plant. 

Catalogra  Wanted 

Catalogs,  particularly  of  machinery,  are  wanted  at  the 
Sandy  Hook  Proving  Grounds.  Fort  Hancock.  N.  J.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  the  commanding  officer,  care  of  the 
purchasing   department. 


New  England 

Boston,   Oct.    22. 

As  a  result  of  the  tremendous  purchases  directly  and  indi- 
rectly by  manufacturers  everywhere,  the  machine  tool  manu- 
facturers of  New  England  are  flooded  with  orders  and  deliv- 
eries are  being  pushed  months  ahead,  as  was  the  case  when 
the  Allies  first  began  the  big  munition  output.  Locally,  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass.,  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  the  Osgood- 
Bradley  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  have  been  placing  large  orders, 
mostly  for  the  heavier  kinds  of  machinery.  The  last  named 
company  is  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  mounts,  in 
addition  to  its  present  output  of  passenger  coaches  and 
trolley  cars.  It  is  expected  that  immediately  following  the 
orders  for  the  heavy  machinery  will  come  some  large  lists  of 
smaller  machine  tools  for  tool  rooms,  etc.  It  is  reported  that 
the  big  list  issued  sometime  ago  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 
for  its  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  plant  has  not  been  closed,  but  the 
company  has  been  in  the  market  during  the  week  for  some 
minor  equipment. 

One  item  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  purchases  was  a  list 
of  about  19  large  planers.  The  price  on  planers  has  been 
advanced  by  virtually  all  the  makers,  advances  differing  in 
degree  but  reaching  a  total  of  between  20  and  25  per  cent  on 
deliveries  eight  months  or  more  distant.  It  is  understood 
that  the  two  largest  makers  of  big  planers  are  sold  up  for 
well  over  a  year  ahead  and  that  the  New  England  planer 
builders  will  soon  be  in  a  similar  condition,  if  the  present 
demand  long  continues.  One  New  England  maker  has  quoted 
an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  planers  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary delivery ;  15  per  cent  for  March  and  April  delivery, 
and  20  per  cent  for  May  and  June  delivery.  These  advances 
are  thus  announced  as  a  protection  against  expected  advanc- 
ing costs,   particularly  of  labor. 

One  of  the  biggest  deals  of  the  past  few  days  has  been 
the  taking  over  of  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  by  the  I^iberty  Ordnance  Co.,  which  has  just  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $4,000,000,  as  noted  last 
week.      This  plant   was   originally  formed  at  the  outbreak  of 
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the  war  in  Europe,  as  rejiorted  at  that  time  by  German  in- 
terests, and  in  April,  1915,  received  an  order  from  the  Ger- 
man Government  for  2,000,000  shrapnel  cases  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000,000,  of  which  amount  $2,000,000  is  said  to  have  been 
advanced  by  Carl  Heynan,  reported  to  be  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  Emperor.  The  contract  was  can- 
celled when  delivery  became  impossible,  and  Heynan  ended 
his  connection  with  the  company  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  is  30,000 
3-in.  shells,  5000  4.7-in.  shells,  and  3000  6-in.  shells  per  day. 
The  company  has  just  completed  a  new  gun  plant  which  has 
a  capacity  for  300  complete  5-in.  navy  guns  per  annum. 
Kenneth  W.  McNeil,  president  Liberty  Ordnance  Co.,  has 
announced  that  the  new  company  has  unreservedly  placed 
itself  at  the   disposition   of  the   War  and   Navy  departments. 

The  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
begun  work  on  three  additional  buildings,  including  a  ma- 
chine shop,  112  X  112  ft  ;  heating  plant,  47  x  57  ft.,  and  bar- 
racks, 50  X  60  ft. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  la 
building  a  one-story  factory,  90  x  128  ft,  at  its  South 
Works. 

Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  steel  plant  at  47 
Boulevard. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  taken  out 
permits  to  build  three  small  structures  on  North  Burritt 
Street:  12  x  17  ft,  20  x  100  ft,  and  34  x  60  ft,  respectively. 

Landers.  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  are  plan- 
ning an  addition  which  it  is  expected  will  cost  about  $35,000. 

The  Rockwood  Sprinkler  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  building 
a  two-story  annealing  house  and  carpenter  shop,   52  x  80  ft. 

The  Barnum  Forge  Co.,  Stratford,  Conn.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $4,500.  The  incor- 
porators are  Charles  J.  Hermansen,  Sam  Smegelsky  and 
Gottfried  Hockert,  all   of  Bridgeport. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  has  started  the 
construction  of  an  addition,  60  x  160  ft.,  one  story,  to  its 
River  Works. 

The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Boston,  has  tentative  plans  for 
an   addition   to   its  factory  at  Readville,   Mass. 

The  Blake  &  Knowles  Works  of  the  Worthington  Pump  & 
Machinery  Corporation,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  building  an 
addition,  65  x  120  ft.,  four  stories,  and  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  a  one-story  foundry  extension,  80  x  120  ft.,  to  be 
built  at  once.  The  company  is  busy  on  a  contract  for  pumps 
for  torpedo  boat  destroyers. 

The  Springfield  Aircraft  Corporation,  Springfield,  Mass., 
is  building  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  United  States  Bobbin  &  Shuttle  Co.,  Eddy  Street 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  new 
one-story  plant  at  Barton,  Vt.,  to  cost  about  $25,000. 

Potter  &  Johnston,  Newport  Avenue,  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
manufacturers  of  automatic  machines,  are  building  a  new 
two-story  machine  shop,  about  85  x  290  ft,  to  cost  $60,000. 

W.  S.  Randall,  Portland,  Me.,  and  associates  have  re- 
cently Incorporated  in  Delaware  the  McKee  Safety  Appli- 
ance Corporation,  with  capital  of  $1,500,000,  to  manufacture 
safety  devices  and  special  machinery. 

The  Hardman  Railroad  Tie  Corporation,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  has  been  Incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  to  manufacture  railroad  ties.  George  E.  Hard- 
man,  Frank  8.  Brunage,  William  H.  Brown  and  Alvin  G. 
Weeks,  Fall  River,  and  Ernest  Haynes,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ; 
Robert  A.  Smith,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Joseph  Mercer,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  are  the  incorporators. 


Philadelphia 

Philadslphia.  Oct.   23. 

Considerable  buying  activity  Is  now  noted  In  the  Philadel- 
phia machinery  market  In  connection  with  the  requirements 
of  shipbuilder*  and  for  airplane  work. 

The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  now 
located  In  Its  now  ofllcoH  at  142  North  Bro^d  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Is  going  ahead  rapidly  with  the  conHtruction  of  Its  ship 
aflsembllng  plant  at  Hog  Island.  Several  contnicts  arc  said 
to  have  been  completed  for  the  fabrication  of  standardized 
steel  sections.  It  Is  the  plan  of  the  corporation  to  let  con- 
tracts for  about  95  per  cent  of  all  the  faV»rlcated  steel  used  In 
the  ships,  the  remaining  5  per  cent  to  be  done  on  the  grround. 
For  construction  work  and  the  handling  of  material  on  the 
P'ound,  nearly  30  locomotive  cranes  have  been  purchased 
from  the  Industrial  Works.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  tt  Engine  Building  Co. 
and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  are  making  plans 


for  work  on  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  The  Cramp  shipyaMl 
has  issued  a  small  list  of  new  machine  tools,  but  It  is  under- 
stood will  buy  more,  while  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration will  place  orders  shortly  on  a  large  list  to  be  Issued 
this  week. 

A  large  number  of  machine  tools  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Hess-Brlght  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  will  manufac- 
ture a  considerable  part  of  the  ball  bearings  to  be  u^ed  In  air- 
plane engines.  The  Carlson  &  Wenstrom  Co.  will  build  a  new 
plant,  having  obtained  a  contract  for  ball  bearings  from  the 
J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  which,  it  is  now  under- 
stood, will  engage  in  the  production  of  airplane  engines.  The 
Carlson  &  Wenstrom  Co.  has  bought  a  number  of  grinding  ma- 
chines and  is  in  the  market  for  automatics  and  other  equip- 
ment. The  Wright  Roller  Bearing  Co.  has  purchased  the  old 
Lubin  motion  picture  plant  at  Nineteenth  Street  and  Indiana 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  and  will  move  its  entire  equipment  from 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  within  60  days.  This  company  has  alsa 
received  contracts  for  ball  bearings  and  is  buying  new  ma- 
chine tools,  one  substantial  order  having  been  placed  last 
week. 

The  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1» 
reported  to  have  finally  obtained  its  Government  contract  for 
airplane  engines.  An  order  has  been  received  by  one  company 
for  several  grinding  machines,  but  a  large  number  of  machine 
tools  are  yet  to  be  purchased. 

The  H.  T.  Shearer  Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  ha» 
issued  a  list  of  about  20  tools  and  has  purchased  eight  grind- 
ing machines  for  use  on  a  contract  for  crank  shafts  obtained 
from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit.  The  Espen  Lucas  Machine 
Works,  Philadelphia,  has  been  buying  a  few  tools  for  work  on 
maclunery  for  torpedo  boat  destroyers. 

The  Frankford  Arsenal  is  placing  orders  for  equipment  for 
its  new  fuse  factory,  orders  for  automatics  placed  last  week 
aggregating  about  $35,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  bought  10  24-in.  lathes 
for  locomotive  repair  work  in  France. 

The  Bartlett  &  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore,  is  placing  orders 
for  tools.  The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation 
1b  reported  to  have  closed  its  contract  with  the  Government 
for  shell  work  and  will  buy  additional  tools  on  a  list  issued 
some  weeks  ago.  The  Jeanesvllle  plant,  where  the  work  is  to 
be  done,  will  turn  out  20,000  shells  a  day. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has  bought  two  20-ton 
locomotive  cranes  and  the  Cramp  shipyard  has  bought  one 
locomotive  crane. 

The  Frankford  Taxi  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
automobile  supplies.  Harry  A.  and  E.  S.  Beddow  and  George 
Schlafer,    Philadelphia,    are    the    Incorporators. 

The  Ford  Chain  Block  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manu- 
facturer of  chain  blocks  and  metal  products,  will  erect  an 
addition  to  Its  machine  shop  at  Diamond  and  Palethorp 
streets. 

C.  Trevor  Dunham,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Delaware,  with  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
automobiles.  Herbert  L.  and  E.  P.  Maris,  Philadelphia,  are 
the  Incorporators. 

The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  Twelfth  and  Chestnut 
streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  scientific  and  profes- 
sional instruments,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  extensions 
and  improvements. 

The  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  Muirhead  Avenue,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story,  brick  and 
steel  addition. 

Albrecht  Pagensticker,  Jr.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  machine  shop, 
about  53  X  85  ft.,  at  520  Brunswick  Avenue,  to  cost  about 
$7,000. 

The  Bay  Ridge  Specialty  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufac- 
turer of  bathroom  fixtures,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the 
Royal  Rubber  Co.,  Stokes  Avenue,  which  it  will  equip  for 
manufacturing.  A  one-story  building  will  also  be  erected. 
J.  O.  Hunt,  114  North  Montgomery  Street,  Trenton,  is 
architect. 

The  Emi)ire  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  North  Clinton  Avenue, 
Trenton,  will  erect  a  one-story,  brick  and  steel  addition  to 
cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Naceskid  Service  Chain  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  cajiltal  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture 
antl-Hkid  chains,  i^'rank  Nace,  John  G.  Hann  and  Thomas 
T.  Woodhouse,   Trenton,   are  the   Incorporators. 

The  Zee  Zee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Yardville,  near  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  tires,  tubes,  etc.,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  two-story,  relnforced-concrete  addi- 
tion, about  40  X  120  ft.,  to  cost  $20,000. 
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The  Yardville  Rubber  Specialty  Co.,  Trenton,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  rubber 
g^oods.  Solomon  Berman.  S.  J.  Lewis  and  Harry  Johnson 
are  the   incorporators. 

The  South  Jersey  Foundry  Co..  Cajnden,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  cast-iron 
pipe  and  kindred  specialties.  K.  L.  Praisen,  Herbert  J. 
Koehler  and  J.  F.  Sutton  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  Government  for  600  gasoline  loco- 
motives, dinkey  type,  to  be  used  for  trench  service  in  France, 
aggregating  about  $4,500,000. 

The  Wridgway  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  pis- 
tons for  airplane  motors,  has  acquired  property  at  Hazleton. 
for  its  proiKJsed  new  works,  adjoining  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  near  the  plant  of  the  Hazleton  Separator  Co.  It 
Is  proposed  to  construct  an  initial  plant  consisting  of  two 
two-story  buildings,  about  60  x  150  ft.  and  30  x  80  ft.  re- 
spectively. The  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  and  Penn  streets,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  addition,  about  57  x  80  ft.,  to  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of   $15,000. 

The  Badenhouse  Boiler  Co.,  Cornwall,  Pa.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  plant, 
200  X  225  ft.,  to  cost  about  $75,000.  It  is  also  considering 
the  erection  of  a  smaller,  three-story  building. 

The  Minersville  Tube  Mill,  Minersville,  Pa.,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  manufacture  pipes  and  tubing.  A  site  at  the 
town  limits  has  been  acquired  for  a  plant  and  contract 
awarded  to  the  W.  H.  Gaylord  Construction  Co.,  Scranton. 
It  is  said  that  the  initial  works  will  give  employment  to 
about    150. 

The  Cochrane  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  East  Wallace  and  Sher- 
man streets,  York,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  brass  and  bronze 
products,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  its  plant.  It  has  received  a  contract  from  the 
Government  for  castings  for  gun  mounts,  machine  guns 
and  submarine  boats.  A.  M.  Hake  &  Co.,  York,  are  the 
contractors. 

The  Safety  Machine  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
safety  devices,  with  plant  at  Topton,  Pa.,  and  assembling 
works  at  Reading,  is  planning  for  the  establishment  of  new 
works  at  Reading  to  consolidate  all  branches  of  operation. 
It  is  said  that  the  proposed  new  plant,  site  for  which  is  now 
being  selected,  will  cost  about  $200,000.  Meyer  Axelrod  is 
president. 

The  Lycoming  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Oliver  and  High 
streets,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  gas  and  gasoline 
engines,  has  acquired  five  acres  adjoining  its  plant  and  Is 
said  to  be  contemplating  the  erection  of  additions. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  reported  as  taking  bids 
for  an  addition  to  their  plant,  state  that  they  are  simply 
getting  bids  on  work  necessary  to  strengthen  the  flooo's  In 
one  of  their  present  buildings. 


The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  is  said  to  be  planning  for  additions  to  its 
foundry,  machine  shop,  marine  ways  and  other  structures. 


Chicago 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Oct.  22. 
The    American    Propeller    &    Mfg.    Co.,    233    to    249  East 
Hamburg   Street,   Baltimore,    has   awarded   a  contract   for  a 
two-story    brick    addition,    150    x    200    ft.,    at    Jackson    and 
Gittings    streets,    to   cost   about    $5,000. 

The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Woodberry,  Md., 
will  build  a  one-story  fireproof  gun  factory,  154  x  504  ft.,  to 
cost  $338,000.  The  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  H.  D. 
Watts  Co.,  Garrett  Building,  Baltimore. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Westport,  Md.,  plans  to  erect 
an  additional  shop,  49  x  250  ft. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  will  make  Im- 
provements totalling  about  $130,000,  which  include  a  foun- 
dry to  cost  $70,000,  pattern  store  room  to  cost  $50,000  and 
an  addition  to  the  pattern  shop  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  W.  G.  Krussman  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile parts  and  supplies.  Edward  G.  Cook  and  W.  Q. 
Krussman,  Wilmington,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Waitt  Wrench  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufactur« 
wrenches  and  tools.  George  G,  Stiegler  and  E.  E.  Wright, 
Wilmington,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Mays  Accounting  Machine  Co.,  Ashevllle,  N.  C,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  to  manufac- 
ture adding  machines.  M.  V.  Moore,  Baxter  Shemwell  and 
Philip  R.  Moale  are  the  incorporators. 


Chicago,  Oct.   22. 


Inquiries  from  companies  having  Government  contracts 
are  appearing  steadily,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  looking  more  than  formerly  to  the  Northern  Central 
States  for  munitions  and  equipment  for  the  production  of 
machine  tools.  An  inquiry  has  come  from  central  Illinois  for 
about  $100,000  worth  of  tools  for  munitions  manufacture, 
the  details  of  which  are  withheld.  A  firm  in  northern  Michi- 
gan wants  tools  for  gun-mount  work,  and  wants  them 
quickly.     A   similar   inquiry   emanates   from   Minneapolis. 

The  Hart-Parr  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  is  inquiring  In 
this  market  for  30  large  lathes  for  making  9.2-in.  shells. 
The  company  suffered  a  serious  loss  by  fire  Oct.  9,  the  forge 
shop  and  one  of  the  shell  shops  being  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  about  $200,000.  The  shops  had  been  idle  several  months, 
since  the  completion  of  a  British  shell  order,  but  negotia- 
tions were  under  way  to  start  the  machinery  on  a  domestic 
shell  order.  Several  large  lathes  and  grinding  machines 
were  destroyed,  and  it  is  presumably  for  the  replacement  of 
these  that  the  present  inquiry  is  out.  A  large  forging  press 
for  forming  shells,  an  important  part  of  the  company  a 
equipment,  was  but  slightly  damaged  by  the  fire. 

The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  is  buying  steadily,  and  private 
munitions  makers  continue  in  the  market  for  tools  required 
to  balance  their  equipment,  one  of  these  being  the  Root 
&  Van  Dervoort  Engine  Co.,  East  Moline,  111.  Inquiry  con- 
tinues active  for  heavy  tools,  and  the  great  majority  can 
be  traced  to  Government  work.  A  sprinkling  of  Industrial 
buying  is  noted,  but  the  smaller  jobbing  shops  are  doing 
very  little  purchasing.  There  is  almost  an  oversupply  of 
small  lathes.  As  a  rule,  dealers'  stocks  are  complete,  except 
for  large  machines,  due  to  forethought  in  ordering  months 
ago. 

It  is  recognized  everywhere  that  the  Government  must 
be  liberal  in  allowing  exemptions  from  military  duty  where 
it  is  justified  for  industrial  reasons.  A  step  in  securing  such 
exemptions  is  believed  to  lie  in  the  action  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  in  a  recent  request  to  manufacturers 
for  lists  of  their  orders  which  spring  from  war  contracts. 

The  J.  K.  Stewart  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  metal  parts 
for  automobiles,  327  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  has  let  the  con- 
tract for  a  one  and  two-story  mill  construction  factory,  29» 
X  300  ft.,  at  4535  to  4561  West  Fullerton  Avenue,  to  cost 
$150,000. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  J.  C.  Llewellyn,  architect, 
38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  for  a  three-story  factory, 
100  X  125  ft.,  at  110-116  South  Jefferson  Street,  for  the 
Rumely-Wachs  Machinery  Co.  It  will  be  of  mill  construc- 
tion, and  cost  about  $60,000.  No  definite  date  has  been  set 
for  beginning  the  work. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  606  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  will  erect  a  six-story  factory,  63  x  248. S 
ft.  and  33  x  42,4  ft,  at  its  tractor  works,  2600  West  Thirty- 
first  Street,  to  cost  $175,000. 

The  Gas  &  Electric  Motor  Bus  Corporation,  Chicago,  ha» 
leased  from  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines  a  one-story  machine 
shop  at  Racine  and  Belden  Avenues,  which  will  be  used  as 
a  repair  plant  and  factory  for  making  parts. 

The  Edwards  Cylinder  Mfg.  Co.,  Pekin,  111.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture 
pump  cylinders  and  well  and  pump  supplies.  The  Incorpora- 
tors are  Charles  R.  Edwards,  D.  H.  Learned,  and  N.  H.  Lee. 

The  Decker  Machine  &  Tractor  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $200,000  to  manu- 
facture tractors  and  allied  machinery.  John  A.  Decker,  J. 
G.  Burns  and  Harry  Lewis,  all  of  Chicago,  are  the  Incor- 
porators. 


Milwaukee 

MiLWAUKim,  Oct.  22. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  week  in  the  local  machine- 
tool  industry  has  been  the  stream  of  orders  for  milling  ma- 
chines coming  from  shops  holding  Government  contracts. 
The  demand  for  these  tools  has  been  exceptionally  heavy 
during  recent  weeks,  but  in  the  last  few  days  became  partic- 
ularly brisk.  Business  in  other  tools  is  maintained  at  a 
high  rate,  with  no  slackening  in  demand,  and  shops  find  it 
wholly  impossible  to  make  any  headway  in  catching  up  on 
deliveries. 

Metal-working   shops   continue   to    make   additions   when- 
ever  It   is   possible   to   obtain   building   materials,   labor  and 
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the  equipment.  In  the  case  of  contractors  executing  orders 
of  especial  urgency  for  the  Government,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
provide  for  extensions  and  equipment,  but  shops  with  no 
priority  claim  do  not  fare  so  well. 

The  Waukesha  Motor  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  which  has 
an  order  for  2500  Liberty  motors  for  the  new  class  B  mili- 
tary truck,  15,000  of  which  will  be  built  for  the  Government, 
has  been  obliged  to  increase  its  facilities  about  50  per  cent 
to  handle  the  additional  business.  Work  has  been  started 
on  an  addition  100  x  2  25  ft.  to  shop  No.  1,  and  an  addi- 
tion 90  X  180  ft,  to  shop  No.  2.  both  to  be  ready  by  Dec. 
1.  From  200  to  300  additional  workmen  will  be  required. 
Harry    L.    Horning    is    vice-president    and    general    manager. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  expects  to  close 
contracts  this  week  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for 
furnishing  marine  turbines.  The  amount  involved  is  said  to 
be  approximately  $10,000,000. 

The  Ampco  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Security  Building,  Milwau- 
kee, which  is  being  organized  by  interests  owning  the  Ampco 
Rolling  Mills  Corporation  to  establish  a  shipbuilding  plant 
and  a  dry  dock  in  Milwaukee,  is  not  yet  ready  to  make 
formal  announcement  of  its  plans.  It  is  stated  that  the 
project   is   progressing. 

The  board  of  school  directors,  Milwaukee,  has  engaged 
Van  Ryn  &  DeGelleke,  architects,  Caswell  Block,  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  new  high  school,  with  manual  training  depart- 
ment, at  Lenox  and  Montana  streets,  Bay  View,  to  cost 
about  $600,000.  Bids  will  be  taken  early  in  December. 
Frank  M.  Harbach  is  secretary  and  business  manager. 

The  Packard  Stoker  Corporation  of  America,  Milwaukee, 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to 
manufacture  stokers  and  other  mechanical  devices  for  fac- 
tories, shops,  mills,  etc.  The  Incorporators  are  James  A. 
Packard,    Charles   B.    Nehrlng   and   John   L.    Stecker. 

The  core  room  of  the  Western  Malleables  Co.,  Beaver 
Dam.  Wis.,  was  damaged  $3,500  by  Are  last  week.  Opera- 
tions were  not  seriously  interrupted,  other  core-room  facili- 
ties being  available. 

The  Crary  Tool  Co..  220  Becher  Street,  Milwaukee,  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  Milwaukee  Tool  &  Forge  Co.,  which 
will  enlarge  the  plant  and  install  considerable  new  equip- 
ment. 

Alfred  C.  Clas,  architect,  Colby-Abbot  Building,  is  de- 
signing a  four-story  fireproof  manufacturing  building,  60  x 
150  ft.,  of  reinforced  concrete  and  brick,  costing  about  $50,- 
000,  for  the  Kletz.sch  Realty  Co.,  Third  and  State  streets, 
Milwaukee.     Bids  will  be  taken  about  Nov.  15. 

The  Auto  Parts  Mfg.  Co.,  313-317  Milwaukee  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, sustained  an  estimated  loss  of  $50,000  by  fire,  but 
repairs  have  been  undertaken  and  operations  will  only  be 
slightly  interrupted.  Walter  H.  Schwab  Is  vice-president  and 
general   manager. 

The  Washington  Cutlery  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  is  erect- 
ing a  shop  addition  costing  about  $15,000  and  contemplates 
a  new  heating  and  power  plant  which  will  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  Seeger  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  which  established  a 
plant  some  time  ago  at  1001  Thirtieth  Street,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  garage  heaters  using  coal  as  fuel,  has  Incorporated 
,in  Illinois,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $7,400.  Headquarters  are 
located  at  175  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  F.  G. 
Hudson    is   secretary. 

The  Northwestern  Pattern  Works,  253  Fourth  Street, 
Milwaukee,  owned  by  Rudolph  Mueller,  has  been  incor- 
porated In  Illinois,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$2,500. 

The  AJax  Forge  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  Incorporated  In 
Delaware,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,750,000,  to 
take  over  the  drop  forge  plant  now  being  completed  at  Su- 
perior, WlH.  It  Is  said  to  be  cloHely  aJfillated  with  the  Ajax 
Frog  &  Switch  Co.,  Blue  Island,  111.  The  company  has  also 
boen  granted  a  charter  In  Wisconsin.  William  E.  Crocombe 
Is  secretary. 

Tomahawk,  Wis.,  has  enaraged  R.  W.  Richardson,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  consulting  engineer,  to  prepare  specifications 
for  improvements  to  the  munlcli)al  waterworks  costing  about 
$20,000,  which  will  Include  a  new  pumping  station,  20  x  25 
ft.,  and  an  electrically  driven  centrifugal  pump  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  300  gal.  per  min. 

The  New  Way  Machinery  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  organized 
recently  with  $f!0,000  capital  to  manufacture  a  5-purpo8e 
combination  motor  truck,  tractor,  concrete  mixer,  etc.,  will 
also  build  a  4-whpcl-drlvc  truck  dcHlitncd  by  Jonas  Bergh, 
Eau  Claire,  who  will  hi:  superintendent  of  the  machine  shop. 
Th»:  new  plant  Is  rar>ldly  being  equipped  and  Is  expected  to 
be  in  full  operation  by  Nov.  1. 

The  M.  St  8.  Electric  Co.,  Milwaukee,  owned  by  A.  C. 
Mantel  and  O.  K.  Stark,  has  opened  a  machine  shop  at  1209 
I^yton  Boulevard  and  will  do  a  general  line  of  repair  work 
on   gas  engines,   elf^ctrtcal   ociulpmcnt,  storage  batteries,   etc. 


Detroit 


Detroit,  Oct.  22. 

The  machine-tool  market  continues  unusually  active. 
The  largest  orders  placed  were  by  the  American  Car  A 
Foundry  Co.,  but  many  small  orders  have  also  been  re- 
ceived. Deliveries  on  standard  machines  are  very  slow.  In- 
dications are  that  the  lack  of  coal  In  this  district,  which  has 
handicapped  manufacturers  to  a  considerable  extent,  will  be 
overcome  within  two  weeks.  The  Government  has  promised 
to  ship  coal  to  any  Industry  facing  a  shut-down.  Labor  li 
well  employed  at  high  wages.  A  war  order  amounting  to 
$6,000,000  has  been  offered  to  local  metal-stamping  firms 
which  are  now  bidding   for  the  contract. 

The  Campbell  Mfg.  &  Foundry  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  is 
rushing  completion  on  two  additions  to  its  plant  which  is 
manufacturing  radiator  castings  for  Army  trucks.  It  is 
completing  one  addition,  and  another  building  is  under  con- 
struction. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  will  open  Its  new  shops  at 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Dec.  1.  Most  of  the  lighter  machinerj* 
will  be  installed  by  Nov.  1,  but  the  heavy  machinery  has 
not  been  received.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Advance  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  been 
organized  by  Oscar  Berg,  Wallach  Foote  and  Fellg  St.  Louis, 
and  will  locate  In  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Racine  Boat  Mfg.  Co.  Alex.  G.  Wilson,  Chicago,  a  brass 
foundry    expert,    will    be    general    manager. 

The  J.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Detroit,  announces  that  it  will 
place  a  new  5-ton  truck  on  the  market  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Olympian  Motors  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  purchased 
the  equipment  of  the  Meridian  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
and  will  build  bodies  for  its  own  automobiles. 

The  Auto  Body  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  making  changes 
in   Its   machine   department. 

The  Parker  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of  drill 
chucks,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Star  Motor  Co.,  Ann 
Arbor,  where  it  will  remove.  Gorhman  C.  Parker,  Detroit. 
Is  president.  The  company  Is  to  be  reorganized  and  incor- 
porated for   $150,000. 

The  Flottorp  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  has  shipped  its  ma- 
chinery to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  it  will  remove.  Air- 
craft propellers  will  be  manufactured. 

The  Brunner  Mond  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Solvay  Process- 
Co.,  Detroit,  is  building  a  plant  near  Amherstburg,  Ont.. 
at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  the 
extension  of  the  Essex  Terminal  Railroad  to  the  new  plant. 

The  Standard  Screw  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  has  increased 
its   capital    from    $250,000    to    $750,000. 

The  H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Decatur.  111.,  will  build 
a  factory  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  costing  $200,000,  for  the 
manufacture  of  brass  plumbing  fixtures.  Excavation  has 
begun  for  a  sand-blast  foundry  and  plans  are  in  progress 
for  other  buildings. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Oct.  22. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  week  was  an  im- 
provement In  scattered  Inquiry  for  small  lots  of  machines, 
which  has  apparently  supplanted  the  demand  for  round 
lots  of  tools.  A  new  inquiry,  however,  has  come  from  an 
Ohio  manufacturer  for  25  machine  tools.  The  demand  is 
greatest  for  heavy  drilling,  planing  and  boring  machines. 
While  the  call  Is  largely  for  machinery  for  Government 
work,  particularly  for  motor  trucks,  orders  are  being  received 
from  manufacturers  having  other  contracts.  An  active  de- 
mand Is  noted  for  automatic  machinery  in  lots  of  one  to 
two  or  three  machines,  and  a  local  manufacturer  reports 
a  heavier  volume  of  business  for  these  machines  this  month 
than   during  the   previous   two   or   three   months. 

The  White  Co.,  Cleveland,  Is  having  plans  prepared  by 
the  Watson  Engineering  Co.,  for  a  service  station  In  Phila- 
delphia to  cost  $175,000.  It  will  cover  a  site  215  x  270  ft., 
and  be  provided  with  a  boiler  house,  blacksmith  shop,  etc. 

The  National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  erect  a  new 
two-story  factory,  50  x  112  ft.,  in  connection  with  Its 
present  plant  on  Stanton  Avenue.  George  S.  Rider  &  Co.. 
Cleveland,    are   the   engineers. 

The  Interstate  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition,  to  cost  about  $12.- 
000,  for  a  finishing  and  shipping  department. 

The  Humphrey  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Bellefontalne,  Ohio, 
has  been  purchased  by  J.  L.  Simpson,  Lima,  Ohio,  and  will 
be  operated  by  an  incorporated  company,  of  which  Mr.  Simp- 
son   is   president. 

A    controlling    interest    in    the    Cambridge    Machine    Co., 
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Cambridge,  Ohio,  has  been  sold  to  H.  E.  Ix>omis  and  asso- 
ciates connected  with  the  National  Coal  Co.,  that  city.  It  is 
stated  that  the  plant  will  be  enlarged  and  new  equipment 
added.  Mine  cars  and  locomotives  and  brass,  iron  and  semi- 
3teel  castings  will  be  manufactured. 


Indianapolis 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  22. 

Machine  tool  lists  are  more  plentiful,  with  the  larger  sized 
machines  in  demand.  There  is  a  call  for  sensitive  drilling 
machines,  however,  and  makers  are  very  busy.  In  addition 
to  the  machine  tools  previously  bought  by  J.  G.  White  & 
Co.,  New  York,  the  trade  has  been  notified  that  another  large 
list  is  pending,  the  machines  to  be  installed  in  a  large  aero- 
plane factory  to  be  constructed  for  the  Government  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Standard  Ordnance  Co.,  New  York,  has  not 
yet  purchased  the  machine  tools  wanted  for  a  munitions 
plant  to  be  established  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  It  is  reported, 
but  not  officially  confirmed,  that  the  Mosler  Safe  Co.,  Ham- 
ilton, is  interested  in  this  project. 

The  steady  ordering  of  machine  tools,  portable  electric 
drilling  machines  and  other  equipment  for  shipment  to 
Spain  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  that  country  are  receiving  more  attention  than  here- 
tofore. 

The  Post  Glover  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  dealer  in  elec- 
trical machinery  and  supplies,  has  leased  a  building  on  West 
Third  Street.  Its  former  plant  on  West  Fourth  Street  wa? 
recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Ohio  Knife  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  engaged  B.  L.  Bald- 
win &  Co.,  to  prepare  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  plant  In 
.Vorthside. 

The  Armstrong-Sinclair  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  $5,000  capital  stock  by  George  D.  Armstrong, 
L.  L.  Sinclair  and  others  to  manufacture  oxy-acetylene 
equipment. 

The  J.  E.  Breese  Co.,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer  of  roofing 
and  building  specialties,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story,  brick 
factory,   40  x  200  ft.,  on  Reading  Road. 

The  John  C.  Turner  Novelty  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $55,000  to  $100,000  and  has 
let  contract  for  an  addition  to  its  toy  factory. 

The  Dayton  Display  Fixture  &  Novelty  Co.,  Dayton,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  712  East  Monument  Avenue. 

The  Wapakoneta  Mfg.  Co.,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  recently 
incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  by  Frank  Andrews 
and  others,  is  erecting  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fire 
extinguishers  and  automobile  specialties. 

The  Ohio  Mfg.  Co.,  Xenia,  Ohio,  is  Installing  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  jewelers'  hack  saws. 

The  Milnor  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  organized 
by  L.  T.  Milnor,  John  NoUoth  and  W.  D.  Jackson.  An  office 
and  warehouse  has  been  opened  at  124  East  Fourth  Street, 
where  a  full  line  of  electrical  supplies  will  be  carried.  Later 
the  company  expects  to  add  a  number  of  specialties  and 
catalogs  are  solicited. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Oct.  22. 

Machine  shops  and  foundries  continue  busy.  With  ma- 
chine tools  in  good  demand  and  deliveries  slow,  shops  In 
position  to  handle  repair  work  find  plenty  to  do.  Inquiries 
for  boilers  are  numerous,  and  delivery  in  reasonable  time 
is  usually  the  condition  of  an  order.  No  relief  from  a 
shortage  of  coal  and  coke  is  in  immediate  prospect.  Labor 
is  scarce. 

The  Roy  C.  Whayne  Supply  Co.,  LouiBvnie,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  three-drum  hoisting  engine,  10  x  12  In. 

The  E.  Z.  Comfort  Chair  Co.,  Louisville,  has  been  in- 
corporated by  George  B.  Chase,  T.  Wallace  Denhard  and 
Howard  B.  Haehle,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $20,000. 
to  establi.sh  a  plant  to  manufacture  chairs. 

Covington,  Ky.,  will  receive  bids  until  Nov.  30  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  an  electric  light  and  power 
house.     L.  L.   Applegate  is  city  recorder. 

The  branch  plant  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
.leffersonville,  Ind.,  has  been  enlarged  and  additional  equip- 
ment Installed  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  Southern  Welding  &  Reclaiming  Co.,  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  has  recently  been  organized  to  operate  a  local  foundry. 
P.  R.  Campbell,  F.  S.  Johnson  and  E.  H.  Ross,  head  the 
company. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  Louisville,  will  soon 
commence  the  construction  of  a  new  roundhouse  and  shop 
at  Paris,  Tenn.,  to  cost  about  $60,000. 


Indianapolis,  Oct.  22. 
The    Steele    Mfg.    Co.,    Indianapolis,    has    been    incorpo- 
rated with   $50,000  capital   stock,  to  manufacture  machinery 
and    electrical    devices    for    automobiles.    The    directors    are 
Ben  Steele,  Gottfried  D.  Yeager  and  Frank  Fertig. 

The  Pittsburgh  Model  Engine  Co.,  Peru,  Ind.,  has  a 
contract  amounting  to  $750,000  from  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  for  engines  for  locomotives  to  be  used  by  the 
American  forces  in  France. 

The  Sterlite  Specialty  Co.,  Auburn,  Ind.,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  $100,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  metal 
specialties.  The  directors  are  Arthur  A.  Lehman,  John  A. 
Fletcher,  Wayne  H.  Smitley,  William  H,  Heider  and  Herman 
L.  C.  Thiel. 

The  Superior  Tire  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  capitalized  at  $750,- 
000,  has  bought  a  lO-acre  site  on  which  it  will  erect  a  fac- 
tory. O.  Hibner,  Canton,  Ohio,  is  president;  W.  I.  O' Bryan, 
Cleveland,  vice-president ;  and  W.  W.  Campbell,  Toledo. 
Ohio,  is  secretary. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  22. 

The  Shamrock  Custom  Gin  Co.,  Shamrock,  Okla.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $60,000  capital  by  M.  H.  Newman. 
K.  Farha  and  G.  C.  Townsend,  and  will  equip  a  cotton  gin. 

Jonesville,  La.,  will  equip  a  municipal  electric  light  and 
power  plant.     The  mayor  is  in  charge. 

The  Oil  Casing  Closing  Machine  Co.,  Wirt,  Okla.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $22,000  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil   well   machinery. 

The  Ashcroft-Hampton  Mfg.  Co.,  Fordyce,  Ark.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Joseph  Ash- 
croft,  G.  M.  Hampton  and  others,  and  will  equip  an  ice- 
making  and  cold-storage  plant. 

The  Pan  American  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  J.  M.  Burk, 
C.  F.  Hopkins  and  William  Sack  and  will  equip  a  pipe  line 
and  oil-pumping  stations.  It  Is  affiliated  with  the  Pan 
American  Refining  Co.,  Tulsa, 

L.  O.  Crosby  and  others  have  bought  a  lumber  plant  at 
Picayune,  La.,  and  will  add  a  mill  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
300,000  ft. 

The  Interstate  Metal  Works,  Laurel,  Miss.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  C.  F.  Tarbutton  and  others  and  has  plans 
for  a  metal-working  plant,  the  equipment  to  cost  about 
$15,000. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  will  equip 
a  boiler  house  and  power  plant  requiring  about  $15,000  worth 
of  machinery. 

The  Burke  Motor  Economy  Co.,  Clinton,  Okla.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture 
attachments  for  gasoline-engine  carburetors.  W.  T.  Burke 
is  president  and  A.  J.  Welch  treasurer. 

Ardmore,  Okla.,  W.  R.  Roberts,  mayor,  will  expend  about 
$250,000   on  additional   waterworks  plant  equipment,   etc. 

The  plant  of  the  East  Point  Gin  Co.,  East  Point,  La., 
has  been  burned  with  a  loss  of  $21,000  on  machinery,  which 
will  be  replaced. 

C.  A.  Roberson,  Cannon  Ball  Motor  Co.,  Texico,  N.  M., 
is  reported  in  the  market  for  foundry  equipment,  electrical 
machinery,  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  air-washing 
machinery,  power-house  equipment  and  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing   automobiles,    trucks    and    tractors. 

The  Midland  Machine  Works,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  Is  moving 
into  a  new  factory,  75  x  102  ft. 

V.  C.  and  J.  E.  Scott,  Mobile,  Ala.,  are  making  rapid 
progress  In  the  construction  of  a  new  shipbuilding  plant 
at  Shellbank,  near  Mobile.  A  shop,  50  x  100  ft.,  with  one 
shipway,  has  been  completed  and  other  structures  will  pro- 
vide for  Increased  operations,   in  building  wooden  vessels. 

The  Turner  Terminal  Co.,  Mobile,  Is  planning  for  the 
erection  of  shipbuilding  works  on  the  Mobile  River.  Horace 
Turner  is  president. 

The  St.  Louis  Screw  Co.,  Clarence  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  will 
build  a  one-story  addition,  about  60  x  104   ft. 

H.  T.  Horn.sby,  for  14  years  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  United  Iron  Works  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo., 
and  who  recently  resigned,  has  purchased  the  controlling 
interest  of  the  Central  Foundry  Co.,  Webb  City,  Mo.,  manu- 
facturer of  hard  Iron  and  cupola  steel  castings.  J.  A.  Des- 
bonne,  formerly  manager  of  the  United  Iron  Works  Co.  at 
Pittsburg,  Kan.,  is  associated  with  the  company. 
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Texas 


Austin,  Oct.  20. 

The  demand  for  small  tools  is  heavier  than  for  several 
months.  The  machinery  trade  in  Mexico  is  constantly  grow- 
ing, and  dealers  in  this  section  are  receiving  many  orders. 

The  Planters'  Gin  Co.,  Port  Lavaca,  will  build  a  cotton 
gin  to  cost  $10,000.     W.  F.  Hollamon  is  a  stockholder. 

The  Wichita  Cotton  Harvester  Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  will 
build  a  plant  to  manufacture  a  special  machine  for  harvest- 
ing cotton.     J.  A.  Kemp  is  a  stocliholder. 

N.  Li.  Nelson,  Sour  I^ake,  will  build  a  waterworks  system 
and  electric  light  plant  at  Goose  Creek. 

The  Water  Corporation  of  Texarkana  will  install  machin- 
ery to  supplement  the  existing  pumping  piant,  the  capacity 
of  which  will  be   increased. 


California 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  16. 

Local  supply  houses  report  some  good  orders  for  heavy 
tools  from  new  shipyards  and  for  extensions  for  old  yards. 
Small  tools  do  not  command  the  same  attention.  Small 
lathes  for  garages  have  met  with  a  ready  sale  lately,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  logging  equipment  is  being  sup- 
plied to  lumber  companies.  Several  orders  for  steam  shovels 
have  recently  been  placed,  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  is  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  additional  business.  Dredges  are  in  de- 
mand  for   Government  irrigation   projects. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Oakland,  is  erecting  a  three- 
story  factory  at  Sixteenth  and  Campbell  streets  at  a  cost 
of  185.500,  for  manufacturing  electric  lamps. 

The  United  Shipsmithlng  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000  by  F.  A.  and 
M.  D.  Schaumleffel  and  A.  M.  Gelsler. 

The  Universal  Tool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  will  erect  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  an  adjustable  wrench. 

A.  Melster  &  Sons,  Sacramento,  wagon  manufacturers, 
contemplate  the  erection  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  a   combination   automobile  and   railroad  car. 

The  Globe  Iron  Works,  Sacramento,  will  erect  two  addi- 
tional one-story  reinforced  concrete  buildings,  each  50  x 
300   ft. 

The  American  Machine  Works,  Oakland,  is  erecting  a 
factory  and  warehouse,  50  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

H.  B.  Bush,  Redlands,  will  Install  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  patent  hot  wire  cutter  and  other  appliances. 

W.  G.  Schell,  Uplands,  has  bought  the  plant  of  the  Up- 
lands Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  and  will  equip  it  to  manufac- 
ture orchard   heaters   and  distillate  burners. 

With  the  commandeering  by  the  Government  of  the  Rls- 
don  Iron  Works,  embracing  30  acres  of  ground  and  eight 
shipbuilding  slips  directly  south  of  the  Potrero  plant  of  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  the  latter  company  will 
have  greatly  increased  facilities  for  constructing  the  40 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  for  which  it  recently  received  a 
contract  from  the  Navy  Department.  The  Risdon  Iron 
Works  property  was  bought  in  May,  1911,  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  has  been  used  since  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  as  a  supply  and  shipping 
point  for  its  export  trade.  Machine  shops,  fabricating  shops 
and  other  buildings  will  be  erected  at  once  and  the  slips 
wrill  rapidly  be  put  into  condition  to  handle  two  destroyer 
frames  each,  which  means  that  16  destroyers  can  be  built 
at  the  Risdon  plant  at  one  ttme. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Oct.   16. 

The  plant  of  the  Clyde  CaHiIng  Co.,  Alkl  Avenue  and  West 
Hinds  Street,  Seattle,  was  recently  damaged  by  Are,  with  a 
loss  of  fiJ.OOO.     The  pattern  shop  was  saved. 

The  Aurora  Foundry  Co.,  Seattle,  has  completed  the  in- 
stallation of  machinery  In  Its  new  foundry,  which  Is  70  x  lOO 
ft.  It  Is  equipped  with  an  electric  steel  furnace,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  2000  lb.  of  steel  caHtlngH  per  day.  Gray  Iron 
castings  will  also  be  manufactured. 

The  Coeur  d'Alcne  Foundry  &  Hardware  Co.,  Wallace, 
Idaho,  has  Increased  its  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000. 

The  Cooley  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  contemplalJrH  the  erection 
of  a  brass  foundry  at  1722  Twenty-second  Avenue  South, 
The  Initial  plant  will  be  small,  with  provision  for  enlarge- 
ment later. 

The  Wallace  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  North  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
has  been  Incorporated  for  $76,000.  It  Is  understood  a  foun- 
dry will  be  built. 


The  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  Ore.,  which  recently  sold 
its  equipment  to  a  Seattle  shipbuilding  company,  will  install 
new  equipment  in  its  plant  on  Front  Street. 

Walter  J.  Lunn,  Auljurn,  Wash.,  will  immediately  rebuild 
his  sawmill  recently  destroyed  by  Are.  The  new  plant  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  35,000  ft. 

The  Murkey  Machinery  Company,  Seattle,  has  complete<J 
the  Installation  of  machinery  In  its  new  plant,  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000.  The  shop  will  turn  out  marine  machinery,  specializ- 
ing in  ship  fittings. 

The  Motorship  Construction  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  is 
building  a  75  X  150-ft.  addition  to  its  plant.  The  company  has 
a  contract  for  more  than  300  lifeboats  and  liferafts. 

King  Brothers,  Portland,  boiler  manufacturers,  will  bullil 
an  addition,  40  x  60  ft.,  to  their  plant. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Oct.  22. 
The  Dominion  Battery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  Eldon  Moir, 
John  Campbell,  Donald  L.  McDonald,  and  others,  to  manu- 
facture dry  batteries,  flash  lights,  lamps,  electrical  goods, 
machinery,    etc. 

The  Canada  Scale  &  Slicer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  by  Charles  E. 
Strowger,  Arthur  E.  Watts,  Joseph  L.  Howard  and  others, 
all  of  Brantford.  Ont.,  to  manufacture  weighing  machines. 
scales,    meat    sllcers,    etc. 

The  Canuck  Automobiles,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Mervil  Macdonald, 
Traders  Bank  Building,  Edwin  Smlly,  Bruce  Williams  and 
others,  to  manufacture  automobiles,  motor  cars,  engines, 
tools,   etc. 

The  Fajrbalrn  Truck  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Gordon  A. 
Falrbairn,  Ernest  A.  Hall,  William  Parsons,  and  others,  to 
manufacture  motor  trucks,  motors,  engines,  automobile  ac- 
cessories, etc. 

The  Magnet  Toy  &  Novelty  Co.,  Ltd.,  Port  Hope,  Ont., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  by 
Arthur  R.  Hoskin,  James  Macdonald,  Daniel  W.  Markham, 
27  Dundonald  Avenue,  and  others,  all  of  Toronto,  to  manu- 
facture furniture,  wood-turnings,  toys,  machinery,  etc.  A 
building  has  been  secured  at  Port  Hope  and  manufacturing 
will  commence  at  an  early  date. 

The  Tavistock  Milling  Co.,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  25  or  30-hp.  boiler  for  heating  purposes. 

The  plant  of  the  Mountain  District  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
Nanalmo,  B.  C,  was  recently  totally  destroyed  by  fire  with 
a  loss  of  $25,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be 
rebuilt    and    new    machinery    purchased. 

T.  Hobbs,  Mall  and  Empire.  King  and  Bay  streets,  To- 
ronto, Is  In  the  market  for  an  S  x  8-ln.  air  compressor,  100 
lb.   pressure. 

George  McMillan  &  Co.,  Sarnla,  Ont.,  is  In  the  market 
for  a  second-hand  Kotten  or  Dallett  granite  junior  surfacer. 

T.  H.  Ellis,  Mount  Forest,  Ont.,  Is  In  the  market  for  a 
5-hp.,   60-cycle,  220  or  550-volt,  single-phase  motor. 

The  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  9  Victoria  Square. 
Montreal,  Is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  shipyard  at  Cap 
de  Madeleine,   Que.     J.   W.   Norcross  Is  president. 

The  Dominion  Stamping  Co.,  Walkerville,  Ont.,  hm^ 
awarded  contracts,  for  the  erection  of  a  forge  shop  to  cost 
$16,000.  It  is  in  the  market  for  machinery,  including  drop- 
hammers,  etc. 

Work  will  be  started  in  the  near  future  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  power  house  at  St.  Narcisse,  Que., 
for  the  Shawlnlgan  Water  &  Power  Co.,  Shawlnlgan  Falls. 
Que.,  to  cost  $400,000.  R.  Lindsay,  Shawlnlgan  Falls,  is 
engineer. 

The  planing  mill  owned  by  the  Peterboro  Lumber  Co., 
163  Hunter  Street,  Peterboro,  Ont.,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
Are,  with  a  loss  of  $30,000. 

The  Davidson,  Smith  Co.,  Grain  Exchange  Building,  Fort 
William,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for  motors,  belting,  shafting 
and  general  elevator  equipment  for  Its  new  elevator. 

The  saw  and  shingle  mill  at  Langley,  B.  C,  owned  by 
W.  E.  Laklng,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  $30,000. 

The  Rlcardo  Gramaphone  Co.,  Montreal,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  R.  Lefebvre,  G. 
Dutand,  A.  Clermont  and  others  to  manufacture  talking 
machines,   phonographs,    etc. 

The  All)any  I'ump  Co.,  16  Pearl  Street,  Toronto,  is  in 
the  market    for   No.   2   screw  machines,  with  geared  head. 
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Intense  Patriotism  at  Institute  Meeting 

Members  Stand  Loyally  Behind  the  Government — Many 
Send  Sons  to  War  —  Gary,  Schwab  and  Other  Leaders 
Speak  with  Deep  Feeling— Large  Attendance  at  Cincinnati 

THE  thirteenth  general  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  held  at  the  Sinton  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  last  Friday,  was  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  intense  patriotism.  The  two  business  ses- 
sions and  the  banquet  were  held  in  a  hall  elaborately  and  beautifully  decorated  with  the  colors  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Allies  and  all  of  the  proceedings  were  in  harmony  with  the  display  of  the 
beautiful  flags.  The  speeches  were  uniformly  marked  by  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  Government. 
The  singing  of  patriotic  songs  was  a  feature  and  the  feeling  at  times  was  so  intense  that  the  delight- 
ful humor  of  some  of  the  prominent  members,  especially  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Butler,  was  welcome, 
for  it  relieved  the  strain  without  any  undue  levity,  for  no  man  who  spoke  was  more  positive  in  his 
loyalty  than  Mr.  Schwab  or  Mr.  Butler.  There  was  possibly  a  little  disappointment  that  Judge  Gary, 
in  his  opening  address,  did  not  give  more  specific  information  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerning  price  fixing.  But  after  all,  the  proceedings  at  Washington  are  regarded  as  details  and 
the  general  plan  of  supporting  the  Government  was  enthusiastically  supported.  As  President  Far- 
rell  remarked,  "If  Germany  should  win  we  would    not  be  thinking  about  prices." 


The  attendance  was  large  for  a  meeting  held  out- 
side of  New  York,  as  600  members  and  guests  were 
registered,  and  580  attended  the  banquet.  The  hospi- 
tality of  Cincinnati  was  dispensed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  such  members  as  D.  B.  Meacham  and  James  I. 
Stephenson,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, and  was  of  the  heartiest  kind.  The  welcome 
extended  by  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  and  the  Andrews  Steel  Co.,  Newport,  Ky., 
whose  plants  were  visited  by  numerous  members  Sat- 
urday, was  also  extremely  cordial.  Hon.  Charles  P. 
Taft,  although  not  a  member  of  the  Institute,  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  entertaining,  and  the  visit  to  his 
home,  where  his  magnificent  collection  of  paintings  was 
inspected,  was  highly  appreciated.  The  members 
evinced  keen  interest  in  inspecting  the  much-discussed 
Barnard  statue  of  Lincoln,  which  is  located  a  short 
distance  from  the  Taft  home.  The  luncheon  at  the 
Country  Club,  at  noon  Saturday,  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

While  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  the  members  to 
greet  their  time-honored  leaders  and  hear  their  words 
of  wisdom,  it  is  likewise  highly  gratifying  to  recognize 
younger  men  who  appear  on  the  program,  and  of  the 
men  of  this  class  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  Eugene 
P.  Thomas,  president  United  States  Steel  Products 
Co.,  and  Nicholas  Longworth,  member  of  Congress  from 
Cincinnati,   carried   off  the   greatest   honors. 

The  opening  session  Friday  morning  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  attended,  for  following  the 
able  address  of  Judge  Gary  came  a  number  of  short, 
informal  speeches,  of  which  patriotism  was  the  key- 
note. A  number  of  those  who  spoke  had  demonstrated 
their  loyalty  to  their  country  by  sending  their  sons 
to  the  front.  Judge  Gary  was  so  deeply  moved  that 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  speak  on  this  subject.  Presi- 
dent James  A.  Campbell  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  when  called  upon,  spoke  only  a  few  words, 
but  his  sentiments  were  enthusiastically  received. 
"There  is  not,"  he  said,  "much  worth  while  in  this  world 
to-day  except  to  win  the  war." 


President  Robert  Hobson,  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  paid 
a  tribute  to  what  he  called  "the  magnificent  silence 
of  the  press."  He  told  how  he  had  known  of  the  leaving 
of  many  thousands  of  troops  by  way  of  Halifax,  but 
not  one  word  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  vice-president  Brier  Hill  Steel 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  spoke  of  the  splendid  record 
made  by  Youngstown  in  subscribing  to  Liberty  bonds. 
He  said  the  city  had  been  given  the  raising  of  $5,000,000 
in  bonds,  but  that  two  companies  had  subscribed  that 
amount.  Mr.  Butler  referred  to  the  criticism  by  Champ 
Clark — which  has  since  been  retracted  by  the  Sj)eaker 
of  the  House — in  which  he  had  alleged  that  a  coterie 
of  financiers  was  discouraging  the  subscribing  to  Lib- 
erty bonds.  Mr.  Butler  severely  condemned  this  ut- 
terance. 

Following  Mr.  Butler's  brief  remarks,  Judge  Gary 
said  that  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  question  the  loy- 
alty of  Speaker  Clark,  whose  son  is  a  soldier  in  the 
National  Army.  He  believed  that  if  Mr.  Clark  could 
visit  New  York  and  ascertain  the  facts  he  would  realize 
the  injustice  of  the  statement  which  he  had  made. 
Judge  Gary  then  paid  a  hearty  tribute  to  President 
Farrell,  saying  that  he  had  been  working  night  and 
day  to  do  his  bit  in  helping  to  carry  this  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  "I  know,"  he  said,  "that  Mr. 
P^arrell  does  not  feel  like  talking,  for  he  has  sent 
his  two  boys  to  war,  but  we  must  have  a  few  words 
from  him." 

Mr.  Farrell  spoke  briefly,  referring  especially  to  the 
importance  of  carrying  out  the  shipbuilding  plan  of 
the  Shipping  Board.  He  said  that  it  was  proposed 
to  construct  8,000,000  tons  of  vessel  capacity  in  18 
months,  and  this  would  support  700,000  soldiers  in 
foreign  lands;  but  fully  double  that  tonnage  must  be 
built.  There  is  the  great  importance  of  all  connected 
with  the  industry  working  together.  "If  we  lose,"  he 
.said,  "we  will  not  be  thinking  of  prices.  Let  us  help 
one  another  and  help  the  Government.  While  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  war  will  be  over  in  the  spring,  I  fear 
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it  will  be  a  long  struggle;  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
men  in  this  room." 

W,  A.  Rogers,  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  who  has  two 
sons  in  the  army;  President  Clarence  H.  Howard,  Com- 
monwealth Steal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  others,  spoke 
briefly.  Then  Mr.  Schwab  was  called  on,  and,  as  usual, 
was  most  enthusiastically  greeted  by  the  audience.  He 
told  an  amusing  story  of  his  troubles  in  borrowing 
money  to  subscribe  for  the  Liberty  Loan.  He  said 
that  hs  had  gone  to  numerous  bankers  in  New  York, 
and  told  them  he  wanted  all  the  money  he  could  get. 
The  president  of  one  bank  said  to  him:  "Why,  Mr. 
Schwab,  don't  you  know  that  you  already  owe  us 
$2,000,000?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  had  forgotten  all  about  that." 
Mr.   Schwab,  in  commending  Judge   Gary's  speech, 
said  it  was  a  natural  outpouring  of  the  heart,  on  ac- 


count of  having  been  hastily  prepared.  He  said  that 
of  the  80,000  employees  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  of  the  600,000,000  tons  of  orders  on  books. 
90  per  cent  was  of  Government  business.  He  was 
proud  and  happy  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  have  a 
share  in  directing  this  great  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment. He  spoke  of  the  conference  at  Washington, 
and  said  that  Judge  Gary's  policy  had  been  broad- 
minded,  not  being  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular 
company  or  class  of  people,  but  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned. 

Following  Mr.  Schwab's  remarks.  Judge  Gary  called 
upon  all  those  present  to  rise  who  were  willing  to  do 
their  utmost  to  increase  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  and  help  the  Government  in  every  way.  The 
entire  audience  arose,  after  which  there  was  the  sing- 
ing of  America. 


Patriotic  Speeches  Made  at  the  Banquet 

Congressman   Longworth  Tells  About  the  Billions  Appropriated — Mr.  Butler  Pays  His  Respects 

to  Senator  LaFollette — Other  Responses 


The  banquet  Friday  evening  was  opened  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner."  Judge  Gary  was 
toastmaster  and  introduced  Hon.  Charles  P.  Taft  as 
"Cincinnati's  First  Citizen."  Mr.  Taft  spoke  briefly, 
dwelling  principally  on  the  Liberty  loan  and  the  splendid 
record  which  had  been  made  by  Cincinnati.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  time  when  Cincinnati  borrowed  $10,000,000 
to  help  the  building  of  a  Southern  railroad,  on  which  it 
paid  7.3  per  cent  interest,  while  now  the  city  has  sub- 
scribed for  $38,000,000  in  Liberty  bonds,  on  which  the 
Government  will  pay  only  4  per  cent  interest. 

Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth  said  it  seemed  like  the 
irony  of  fate  for  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  present  Congress  to  be  introduced  to  an 
audience  of  manufacturers  of  steel  after  that  committee 
had  been  such  an  important  factor  in  lowering  the  tariff 
and  raising  taxes,  but  he  wished  heartily  to  commend  the 
attitude  of  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  for  their 
unselfish  action  in  regard  to  matters  pending  in  Con- 
gress during  the  past  few  months.  He  said  that  only  a 
few  months  ago  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  appropriate  $4,000,000,000  for  war  expenditures. 
Congress  was  finally  called  upon  to  appropriate  very 
much  larger  amounts,  and  the  appropriations  for  the 
session  amounted  to  $21,500,000,000,  a  sum  20  times  the 
National  debt  before  the  war  and  four  times  as  great 
as  the  total  debt  of  the  country,  the  states,  the  cities, 
the  villages  and  townships  of  the  United  States.  He 
compared  the  appropiiations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  expenditures  up  to  date  of  foreign  countries,  show- 
ing that  the  United  States  is  already  far  in  the  lead; 
but  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  total 
appropriations,  $7,000,000,000  was  for  loans  to  the 
Allies,  $2,500,000,000  was  for  contracts,  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  expenditures  will  add  to  the  per- 
manent wealth  of  the  Nation.  He  said  he  believed  that 
not  more  than  26  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  war  should 
be  paid  for  by  taxation,  and  this  declaration  was  re- 
ceived with  hearty  approval.  He  insisted,  however, 
that  no  matter  how  much  the  war  may  cost,  it  must 
be  fought  to  a  finish,  so  that  peace  will  be  permanent 
and  for  all  the  world. 

Commenting  briefly  on  Mr.  Longworth's  speech, 
which  he  highly  praised.  Judge  Gary  said  that  the 
present  war  shows  that  we  have  all  been  too  selfish, 
too  much  devoted  to  business,  and  he  warmly  commended 
the  men  and  women  who  are  now  doing  their  duty  to 
their  country. 

Frank  Billings  of  the  Tod-Stanbaugh  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, spoke  of  the  splendid  work  which  is  being  done 


at  Cleveland  by  the  bureaus  which  were  organized  to 
manage  the  movement  of  iron  ore  and  coal  during  the 
present  season.  He  also  spoke  of  other  modern  methods 
of  transacting  business. 

When  midnight  arrived  Judge  Gary  said:  "The 
formal  part  of  the  program  is  ended;  what  is  your 
wish?"  Immediately  from  all  parts  of  the  hall  came 
shouts  for  "Schwab,"  "Schwab."  The  popular  chair- 
man of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  responded 
with  another  happy  speech.  He  told  some  stories,  but 
also  spoke  in  a  serious  vein,  saying  the  time  had  come 
not  only  to  talk  patriotically  but  to  act  patriotically. 

Calls  by  the  audience  for*  "Uncle  Joe"  brought 
Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  of  Youngstown,  to  his  feet.  He 
told  of  his  experience  at  a  recent  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City  at  which  he  had  advocated  the  sending  of  Senator 
LaFollette  to  Germany  just  as  President  Lincoln  had 
sent  another  "copperhead,"  Vallandigham  of  Ohio, 
within  the  Confederate  lines  during  the  Civil  War. 
Mr.  Butler  said  that  his  speech  at  Atlantic  City  had 
not  attracted  much  attention  in  the  newspapers,  but 
later  the  same  idea  was  taken  up  by  ex-President 
Roosevelt  and  thoroughly  exploited  by  the  press  of  the 
country.  He  facetiously  charged  the  ex-President  with 
stealing  his  thunder. 

President  Farrell  was  then  called  upon  and  re- 
sponded briefly,  speaking  in  words  of  high  commenda- 
tion of  the  Cincinnati  committee  on  arrangements  for 
the  meeting.  Other  speakers  were  Capt.  Robert  W. 
Hunt,  Chicago;  C.  H.  Howard,  president  Common- 
wealth Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis;  H.  C.  Bush,  Cincinnati; 
J.  H.  Dempsey,  Cleveland;  George  P.  Early,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  Robert  W.  Campoell, 
niinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 


D.  B.  Meacham  Extends 
Hearty  Greetings 

Many  Industries  of  the  Queen  City — Living  Up 

to  Ideals  of  Many  Years  Ago — Its 

Influence    on   Culture 

In  welcoming  the  members  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  D.  B.  Meacham,  partner  of  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Co.,  said: 

"Cincinnati  greets  you  most  cordially.  We  appreci- 
ate the  honor  conferred  on  us  by  the  presence  of  this 
institute,  with  the  attendance  of  men  so  distinguished 
in  the  world  of  iron  and  steel. 

"Your  patriotic  support  of  the  Government  and  your 
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untiring,  self-sacrificing  efforts  in  assisting  to  prepare 
for  and  prosecute  the  war  are  well  known.  You  are 
recognized  as  leaders  in  the  humanitarian  movements 
which  are  designed  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
your  employees  and  to  bring  a";  out  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
difficult  problems  facing  you  during  these  unparalleled 
times,  we  hope  you  will  all  remain  to-morrow,  and  allow 
us  to  offer  you  a  day  of  social  entertainment. 

"The  topic  assigned  to  me  is  'Cincinnati  and  Its  In- 
dustries.' Every  city  has  its  individuality  and  its  char- 
acteristics seem  to  be  perpetuated.  In  a  book  entitled 
'Cincinnati  in  1841,'  by  Charles  Cist,  is  the  following: 

The  whole  mechanic  interest  here  has  long  since  dis- 
covered that  if  they  meant  to  supply  this  market  with  what 
formerly  came  from  the  Eastern  cities,  it  would  not  do 
simply  to  make  as  good  work,  for  the  weight  of  prejudice 
and  fashion  was  against  them,  and  unless  they  could  show 
an  article  which  was  manifestly  of  better  materials,  more 
neatly  or  more  strongly  put  together  and  finished  in  a 
higher  degree,  they  felt  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  over- 
come the  force  of  the  current.  We  then  made  it  a  settled 
principle  at  all  hazards  and  sacrifices  to  drive  cut  the  East- 
ern article.  We  knew  that  we  had  as  good  or  better  mate- 
rials ;  that  the  right  kind  of  workmen  could  be  got,  and  as 
long  as  we  met  our  expenses  we  must  for  so  desirable  an 
object  wait  for  our  profits  until  we  could  carry  our  point. 
The  best  workmen  were  accordingly  engaged  and  brought 
out  at  high  wages,  and  every  effort  made  to  instruct  our 
apprentices  on  the  latest  improved  patterns  and  models,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  the  time  our  boys  became 
Journeymen,  or  went  into  business  for  themselves,  we  accom- 
plished our  purpose,  and  there  is  now  not  $5  worth  of  work 
brought  out  here  where  $1,000  was  imported  ten  years  ago. 
The  whole  competition  here  is  who  can  make  the  best  piece 
of  goods,   not  who  will  make  the  cheapest  one. 

"The  determination  in  1841  to  make  only  the  best 
has  been  consistently  adhered  to  by  our  manufacturers, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  Cincinnati  products  are 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Cincinnati  occupies 
about  72  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  410,000.  In- 
cluding the  contiguous  cities  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
the  population  of  this  industrial  district  is  about  600,- 
000.  The  United  States  census  of  1910  showed  that 
79  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  native  Americans,  which 
was  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  any  other  large 
city  in  the  United  States.  In  1910  male  aliens  over  21 
years  of  age  formed  only  2  6/10  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  principal  products  of  manufacture  are: 
Machine  tools,  soap,  rolling-mill  products,  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  printing  and  publishing,  slaughtering 
and  packing,  furniture,  lumber  products,  leather,  sheet 
metal,  special  machinery,  printing  inks,  chemicals, 
wood-working  machinery  and  women's  clothing. 

"A  distinctive  and  unique  feature  of  Cincinnati  is  its 
wide  variety  of  substantial  industries.  According  to 
the  United  States  census  of  1914,  in  this  industrial  dis- 
trict there  were  2623  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  these  included  92  of  the  264  industries  recognized 
by  the  census.  This  diversity  of  industries  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  asset  to  a  city,  and  gives  it  advan- 
tages over  one  that  is  dominated  by  a  single  line. 


"The  National  Social  Unit  Organization  made  a  care- 
ful and  widespread  survey  and  selected  Cincinnati  as 
the  most  typical  American  city  and  one  in  which  the 
citizens  of  all  nationalities  and  beliefs  worked  in  best 
accord  for  social  betterment,  and  its  first  experimental 
station  is  established  here.  Our  people  have  a  firm  con- 
viction that  the  real  success  of  an  industrial  city  rests 
chiefly  on  a  well  educated,  self-respecting  working  popu- 
lation. Many  agencies  are  operating  efficiently  to  bring 
about  the  results  desired. 

"I  could  tell  you  of  the  historic  past  of  our  city  and 
of  its  varied  industries  and  achievements;  of  its  place 
in  the  musical  world;  of  its  colleges  and  conservatories 
of  music  with  thousands  of  students  from  the  great 
South  and  Southwest;  of  its  unexcelled  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  its  Music  Festival,  which  was  the  pioneer 
of  those  now  held  in  various  cities.  Regarding  these 
musical  festivals  the  highest  authority  writes: 

They  have  beyond  question  exerted  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence for  musical  culture  than  any  other  institution  of  their 
kind 

"Our  Zoological  Garden  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country.  Our  Exposition  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
one  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  which  had  our  di- 
rector in  charge.  Our  Art  School  has  started  on  their 
careers  many  of  the  most  noted  American  artists.  Our 
city  owns  a  railroad,  a  profitable  asset,  which  it  had  the 
foresight  and  sagacity  to  build  to  open  up  the  South. 
It  has  a  great  municipal  university,  with  thousands  of 
students,  which  has  introduced  vocational  methods  now 
being  extensively  copied;  and  its  new  general  hospital 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  The  Cin- 
cinnati water  works  demonstrated  to  other  river  cities 
the  possibility  of  eradicating  that  awful  scourge,  ty- 
phoid fever.  I  could  emphasize  the  beauties  of  our  resi- 
dential sections  and  our  2500  acres  of  parks,  but  some 
of  these  we  expect  to  show  you  tomorrow. 

"An  address  like  this  is  occasionally  a  vehicle  carry- 
ing a  heavy  burden  of  statistics,  but  our  committee  has 
guarded  against  too  great  a  tax  on  your  patience  by 
presenting  to  each  member  a  copy  of  The  Citizens' 
Book,  which  contains  a  series  of  carefully  prepared 
articles  by  well  qualified  writers,  covering  the  various 
functions  of  our  city's  life.  It  is  used  by  all  our  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  and  is,  I  think,  an  example  in  an 
educational  line  that  other  cities  would  do  well  to  fol- 
low. Please  read  it  and  take  it  home  to  your  children, 
so  that  the  rising  generation  also  may  know  more  about 
the  'Queen  City.'  Allow  me  to  call  especial  attention  to 
its  introduction : 

This  is  a  book  for  the  citizen  ;  for  the  citizen  who  would 
know  what  his  city  was,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  became  so  ; 
for  the  citizen  who  wants  his  city  to  grow  better,  who  has 
ideals  for  its  improvement,  or  who  is  seeking  for  such  ideals ; 
for  the  citizen  who  is  willing  to  work  with  others  to  help 
make  Cincinnati  a  community  which  contributes  the  greatest 
possible  good  to  each  of  its  members. 

"In  closing  we  again  thank  you  for  coming,  and  hope 
that  when  you  depart  you  will  carry  away  many  pleas- 
ant recollections." 


Judge  Gary  Tells  of  Work  at  Washington 

Calls    for    Hearty    Support    of    the    President — Reviews  the  War's   Progress  and   Emphasizes  the 

Importance  of  the  Part  Steel  Makers  Are  Taking 


After  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  Ju(}ge  Gary 
said:  "At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  appointment  and  the  activities 
of  a  general  committee  and  sub-committees  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  These  committees  were  appointed 
and  were  serving  as  auxiliary  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  However,  in 
view  of  special  legislation  of  a  recent  date  concern- 
ing transactions  of  a  business  nature  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  interests,  it  was,  from  an  abund- 
ance of  caution,  decided  to  abrogate  the  appointment  of 
these  committees;  and  immediately  thereafter  your 
president,  after  consultation  with  his  associate  directors 
of  the  Institute,  named  a  general  committee  and  also 
sub-committees  representing  the  different  special  lines 
of  the  industry.     The  general  committee  and  also  the 


sub-committees,  directly  or  through  the  general  com- 
mittee, have  been  reporting  their  recommendations  from 
time  to  time  to  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Wash- 
ington consisting  of  Frank  A.  Scott,  chairman;  Judge 
Robert  S.  Lovett,  Robert  S.  Brookins,  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  Hugh  F'rayne,  Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher  and 
Col.  Palmer  E.  Pierce.  This  board  in  turn  has  reported 
its  recommendations  to  the  President  for  decision.  From 
the  published  accounts  you  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  reached. 

Many  Disappointed 

"Many  of  you  were  disappointed  when  the  prices  of 
the  commodities  in  which  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested were  announced.  You  had  expected  larger  figures. 
You  had  been  receiving  from  your  customers,  in  the 
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ordinary  course  of  trade,  much  more  favorable  results. 
Your  profits  will  be  less  than  you  have  believed  you 
are  entitled  to.  Your  costs  of  production  and  con- 
struction are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Many 
manufacturers  have  struggled  for  existence  in  periods 
when  business  conditions  were  bad,  trusting  to  the 
future  for  improvement,  and  they  have  argued  that 
if  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  should  govern  under 
such  circumstances  it  should  control  at  all  times. 

"All  these  things  have  been  considered  by  the  iron 
and  steel  committees,  and  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Government  as  well.  It  is  only  stating  facts  to 
say  that  the  former  have  endeavored  to  represent  the 
manufacturers  conscientiously,  intelligently  and  force- 
fully and  that  the  members  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  have  at  all  the  hearings  given  patient  atten- 
tion, thorough  investigation  and  careful  consideration 
to  every  claim  presented,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  doing 
justice  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  individual. 

Insisted  Upon  Higher  Prices 

"The  members  of  our  committees  have  insisted  upon 
higher  prices  than  the  ones  finally  agreed  upon,  but 
they  consented  to  those  which  were  fixed  because  they 
were  influenced  by  motives  of  patriotism  and  also  be- 
cause they  were  convinced  that,  in  the  main,  the  prices 
came  within  the  original  proclamation  on  the  subject  by 
the  President  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation,  was  reasonable. 

"If,  as  between  the  different  products,  semi-finished 
and  finished,  disparities  in  prices  are  discovered,  then, 
so  far  as  practicable,  they  should  be  removed.  The 
intention  of  every  one  connected  with  the  ascertainment 
of  facts  and  the  determination  of  prices  is  above  re- 
proach. 

"It  may  be  suggested  that  some  of  the  producers 
may  realize  larger  profits  per  unit  than  others  owing 
to  greater  diversity  of  commodities,  favorable  location, 
better  organization,  larger  production  or  other  facilities 
which  tend  to  lower  costs,  but,  if  so,  the  progressive 
rates  of  Governmental  excess  profits  tax,  depending 
upon  the  relative  net  earnings  of  the  different  pro- 
ducers, will  largely  offset  the  differences  in  net  result. 
It  is  estimated  some  of  the  manufacturers  will  be  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  Government  as  high  as  50  per  cent  excess 
profits  tax. 

The  Committee's  Work 

"The  committee  representing  the  steel  industry  has 
labored  hard  and  faithfully  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  It  has  carefully  considered  every  suggestion 
which  has  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  those 
engaged  in  the  industry  relative  to  their  rights,  inter- 
ests and  claims.  The  facts  concerning  capacity,  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages,  and  the  claims  of  cost  and 
profits  of  each,  have  been  gathered,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, with  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative 
positions,  rights  and  obligations  of  all;  and  these  have 
been  honestly  presented  to  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and,  before  its  appointment,  to  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy,  and  to  various  boards  created  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The 
general  committee  has  met  frequently  in  New  York 
and  Washington,  giving  these  matters  attention  in  pref- 
erence to  all  others  and  regardless  of  personal  comfort 
and  often  without  adequate  rest.  Omitting  the  chair- 
man, who  has  been  frequently  relieved  of  work  and 
favored  in  many  ways,  I  state  with  emphasis  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  fully  informed  that  the 
other  members  of  the  general  committee,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  sub-committees,  are  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  others  who  have  been  interested  in 
this  work.  In  the  collection  and  distribution  of  figures 
affecting  the  different  branches  of  inquiry  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  rendered  valuable  assistance 
and  is  entitled  to  and  has  received  much  praise  from 
the  members  of  our  committees  and  also  from  the 
Government's  representatives. 

Efficient  Agencies  at  Washington 

"And  the  members  of  our  committees,  better  than 
those  who  have  not  had  similar  experience  during  the 


last  year,  recognize  with  appreciation  the  comprehensive 
and  efficient  work  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  by 
the  large  number  of  Governmental  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington. There  has  been  created  a  vast  business  or- 
ganization, with  scores  of  departments,  and  a  larger 
number  of  sub-departments,  which  are  carrying  on 
the  greatest  of  all  great  business  undertakings;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  criticisms  which  have 
been  made,  many,  if  not  most  of  which,  are  wholly 
unjustified,  it  should,  in  truth,  be  said  this  colossal  com- 
bination of  diversified,  ramified  and  intricate  business 
activities,  involving  almost  every  phase  of  political, 
social,  commercial,  financial  and  industrial  life,  is  being, 
has  almost  been,  whipped  into  a  smooth  running  ma- 
chine. That  mistakes  have  been  made,  that  steps 
have  had  to  be  retraced,  that  sometimes  action  has  been 
too  hasty  and  other  times  too  deliberate,  that  red  tape 
rules,  created  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  occasionally 
have  interfered  with  the  best  results,  may  be  assumed; 
but  with  patience,  skill,  persistence,  vigor  and  success, 
the  great  varieties  of  business  enterprise  as  time 
elapsed  have  been  better  and  better  co-ordinated  and  the 
whole  structure  developed  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
point  of  perfection.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  there  has  been  opportunity  to  observe,  the  results 
in  Washington  have  excited  my  surprise  and  admiration. 

Management  of  Business  Men 

"The  most  wonderful  feature  of  this  work  is  not 
its  magnitude,  nor  even  its  results,  which  are  becoming 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  general  public,  but  rather 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  work  is  very  largely  under  the 
management  of  very  able  business  men  and  women  who 
are  volunteers  and  are  devoting  their  time  and  .skill  and 
energy  without  compensation,  or  hope  or  desire  for  re- 
ward of  any  kind,  except  in  the  consciousness  of  duty 
performed.  There  are  large  numbers  who  have  disre- 
garded personal  interests,  their  personal  comfort,  and 
many,  even  their  personal  health.  These  men  and 
women  are  outclassed,  in  disposition  to  sacrifice  and 
serve,  only  by  the  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
who  bare  their  breasts  to  the  destructive  forces  of 
warfare. 

"Of  this  vast  civil  army  of  effectives,  before  which 
the  representatives  of  the  institute  and  its  members  have 
appeared,  is  the  War  Industries  Board,  already  referred 
to.  The  members  of  this  board  have  other  matters  of 
interest  which  need  attention.  Some  of  them  had  hoped 
to  retire  from  active  business  and  to  enjoy  a  well 
earned  rest;  some  of  them  are  in  the  very  prime  of  life 
and  were  actively  connected  with  important  business 
enterprise,  with  every  prospect  of  a  long  and  successful 
career.  All  are  possessed  of  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 
Not  one  of  them  personally  considers  himself  or  any 
other  individual  or  any  interest  that  may  appear  before 
the  board.  They  have  no  one  in  mind  to  favor  or  to 
punish.  They  are  considerate  and  respectful,  but  they 
are  obdurate  when  a  claim  is  presented  which  seems 
to  them  to  be  unfair  or  unreasonable.  They  serve  their 
country  by  their  effort  to  be  practical,  discriminating, 
reasonable,  just.  And  the  assistants  to  this  board,  rep- 
resenting a  diversity  of  talent  and  experience,  are  of 
great  benefit  to  the  board  in  the  ascertainment  of  facts 
and  the  application  of  principles  and  comparisons.  Some 
of  them  you  know  personally,  and  with  the  high  quali- 
fications of  all  of  them  most  of  you  are  acquainted. 

Present  Duty 

"Reference  has  been  made  to  the  general  business 
organization  of  the  Government  and  its  membership 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  each  of  us  present  to- 
day our  duty  in  this  time  of  trouble  and  sadness;  and 
to  the  character,  disposition  and  qualifications  of  the 
members  of  the  War  Industries  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  making  prominent  the  inference  that  the  steel  com- 
mittee could  not,  if  it  desired,  secure  from  this  board 
at  any  time  a  determination  or  recommendation  to  the 
President  which  was  unreasonable;  and  that  every  one 
would  be  ashamed  before  such  a  body  of  men  to  urge 
any  claim  he  did  not  believe  to  be  sound  and  proper." 

Judge  Gary  then  proceeded  to  review  the  history 
of  the  war  in  Europe.     Speaking  of  the  plan  of  the 
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Prussian  Germans  to  precipitate  an  international  war 
so  that  Germany  might  dominate  Continental  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  United  States  and  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world,  he  said  that  it  usually  happens  that  the  worst 
criminals  make  some  fatal  mistake  in  the  execution  of 
malignant  plans,  however  carefully  studied,  and  Ger- 
many made  two  great  mistakes  at  the  outset.  She  be- 
lieved that  she  could  enter  Belgium  and  France  with- 
out interruption  and  was  mistaken,  and  she  also  was  in 
error  in  assuming  that  she  could  violate  her  solemn 
treaty  with  Belgium  without  offending  the  sense  of 
honor  and  decency  of  the  entire  neutral  world.  In  con- 
clusion Judge  Gary  said: 

"If   the   members    of   the    Iron    and    Steel    Institute 
agree  with  what  has  been  said  thus  far,  as  from  a  long 


maintain  existing  wage  rates,  salaries  of  officials  and 
extensions  necessary  for  war  purposes.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
attitude  and  action  of  the  Government,  although  we  have 
been  disappointed  in  some  respects.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
prove  our  continued  loyalty  to  the  Government;  but 
more  than  that,  our  loyalty  to  ourselves  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  Even  though  there  should  be  dissatisfac- 
tion concerning  prices  or  the  details  relating  to  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  tonnage,  still  production  and 
deliveries  must  continue  without  interruption  or  dimi- 
nution, leaving  any  question  at  issue  to  be  settled  at 
a  later  date.  So  long  as  the  attitude  of  those  in  control 
of  Governmental  affairs  toward  producers  remains 
as  it  is  at  present,  it  must  be  the  effort,  as  it  will  be 
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and  intimate  acquaintanceship  I  believe  they  do,  then  it 
is  easy  to  determine  and  to  follow  the  lines  of  duty.  We 
occupy  a  position  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
present  war.  Our  country  and  its  allies  in  the  inter- 
national conflict  are  in  need  of  every  pound  of  steel 
which  can  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  which  can 
be  used  for  war  purposes.  To  insure  this  supply  every 
furnace  and  mill  having  relation  to  the  subject  must, 
without  interruption,  produce  to  the  fullest  capacity 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Government  through 
its  lawfully  constituted  agencies.  No  excuse  for  neglect, 
delay  or  interruption  will  or  can  be  accepted  by  the 
Government.  The  Administration  desires  and  intends 
to  pay  fair  and  reasonable  compensation,  sufficient  to 


the  pleasure,  of  every  one  of  the  latter  to  da  his  part 
unselfishly,  wholeheartedly  and  assiduously. 

If  Defeat   Should  Come 

"If  our  country  is  defeated  in  the  pending  military 
conflict,  your  property  and  business  and  mine  will  be 
of  little  value.  We  will  have  retraced  our  national  steps 
a  century  and  a  half.  The  wealth  of  the  country  would 
be  seized  and  retained  as  prize  money  by  other  nations. 
We  have  been  forced  into  the  war  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  fight  in  defense  of  our  persons,  our  property 
and  our  sacred  honor.  There  is  no  escape.  We  are  in 
the  war  to  the  end,  however  costly  and  bitter.  No 
man,  no  country  was  ever  engaged  in  a  more  righteous 
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or  a  more  compulsory  defense.  If  we  do  not  do  every- 
thing practicable  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  to  add  to  the  success  of  the  defense  against  the 
foreign  aggressor,  we  are  less  than  men;  we  are 
weaklings;  we  are  poltroons.  I  believed  for  a  long 
time  we  could  and  would  be  kept  out  of  the  war,  but 
there  was  no  escape.  It  was  forced  upon  us.  The 
President  delayed  as  long  as  he  consistently  could.  We 
must  now  fight  with  every  weapon  within  our  reach. 
We  must  liberally  subscribe  to  the  Liberty  Loans.  We 
must  cheerfully  pay  our  taxes,  and,  of  still  greater 
importance,  we  must  furnish  steel  in  larger  and  still 
larger  quantities.  If  we  succeed  in  this  war;  if  we  do 
our  duty,  life  here  will  be  worth  living.  Our  country 
will  occupy  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  worthy  nations. 
Democracy  in  its  truest  sense — one  that  means  'a 
whole  people,  unified,  with  one  law  for  rich  and  poor, 
equal  opportunities  for  all  men' — will  be  firmly  estab- 
lished. A  basis  for  preventing  future  prolonged  wars 
will  be  secured.     Our  properties,  our  businesses  will  be 
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more  valuable  than  ever.  Progress  and  prosperity  will 
be  in  evidence  on  every  hand.  The  war  will  have  been 
a  real,  substantial  benefit  to  the  entire  world.  The 
moral  strength  and  power  of  this  country  and  other 
similar  countries  will  be  greater  than  ever  before.  If 
we  believe  the  Allies  can  and  will  win  the  war,  then  we 
may  be  pronounced  optimists  for  the  long  future. 

"On  the  battlefields  of  Europe  men  are  dying  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Our  sons  or  brothers 
or  other  relatives  will  soon  be  active  participants.  I 
fear  the  rolls  of  the  dead  or  injured  may  be  brought 
across  the  ocean  within  a  few  months,  although  I  hope 
for  the  contrary.  These  men  who  have  cheerfully 
offered  their  persons  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  noble  cause  are 
appealing  to  us  by  thought,  if  not  by  word,  for  such 
assistance  as  we  may  render.  Every  dollar  we  expend, 
everything  we  do,  every  sacrifice  we  make  will  assist 
in  protecting  the  patriots  who  are  abroad  in  defense 
of  our  rights.  We  must  not,  we  cannot,  withhold  any- 
thing that  will  be  of  benefit  to  those  splendid  men." 


Great  Merchant  Marine  Without  Subsidy 

Earnest  Plea  for  American  Ships  by  President  Thomas,  Who  Discusses  Important  Effects  of  the  War 

on  Export  Business 


Eugene  P.  Thomas,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Export  Trade  as  Affected  by  the  War."  He  was 
listened  to  most  attentively  and  was  heartily  congrat- 
ulated by  many  on  account  of  the  very  forceful  and 
clear  manner  in  which  he  discussed  his  subject. 

In  beginning,  he  said  that  foreign  trade,  instead  of 
being  merely  a  contributing  factor,  has  become  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  our  industrial  prosperity.  He 
referred  to  a  very  important  part  that  metallurgy  has 
played  in  provoking  and  prolonging  the  present  conflict. 
Then  he  said:  "When  the  Gerrhans  seized  and,  in  spite 
of  the  Allied  victory  on  the  Marne,  held  the  Briey  basin, 
they  expected  the  prompt  collapse  of  France.  For 
this  basin  contained  nine-tenths  of  all  the  French  de- 
posits of  iron  ore,  and  of  127  blast  furnaces  in  active 
operation  in  1913,  95  were  in  the  war  zone  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  Thanks  to  the  British  navy, 
France  still  possessed  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and 
from  England  and  the  United  States  were  poured  in 
supplies  of  munitions  of  war  pending  the  utilization 
of  unworked  deposits  of  inferior  ore  outside  of  Lorraine. 
A  new  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  was 
finally  established,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
for  months  the  very  existence  of  France  hung  on  her 
supplies  of  steel.  So  also,  for  that  matter,  did  the 
victorious  advance  of  Germany," 

Capacity  in  Germany  Increased 

Representatives  of  six  important  industries,  address- 
ing the  Chancellor  on  May  20,  1915,  assured  him  that 
if  their  production  of  iron  and  steel  had  not  been 
doubled  since  the  preceding  August  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  continue  the  war,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
great  value  of  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  Lorraine. 

As  to  present  and  future  producing  capacity  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Thomas  said:  "Stimulated  by  the  demand 
created  by  the  war,  the  productive  capacity  of  this 
country  has  been  enormously  increased.  The  same 
thing  has  occurred,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent, 
in  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  France,  while  new  iron 
and  steel  industries  have  been  created  or  expanded  in 
other  countries,  as  in  Australia,  India,  China  and 
Japan,  After  the  war,  we  shall  find  ourselves  probably 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  :i5,()00,000  to  40,000,000  tons 
of  finished  steel,  and  if  the  domestic  consumption  is  not 
greater  than  its  maximum  in  the  past,  it  will  leave 
probably  8.000,000  to  12,000,000  tons  to  find  export  mar- 
kets; in  other  words,  from  W  per  cent  to  100  per  cent 
more  than  the  present  abnormal  steel  exports,  which  are 
largely  for  war  requirements. 

"England,  with  8,000,000  tons  before  the  war,  will 
have  12,000,000  tons  after  it  is  over.  The  productive  ca- 
pacity of  France  and  Germany  must  largely  depend  on 
the  future  of  Lorraine  and  its  ore  deposits,  as  well 
as  of  the  coal  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarre.  The  coal  mines 
were  acquired  by  Germany  in  1815  and  the  iron  mines 


in  1871.  In  the  event  of  the  retrocession  of  both  to 
France,  her  annual  production  of  iron  ore  would  be 
raised  to  43,000,000  tons,  while  that  of  Germany  would 
be  reduced  to  8,000,000.  In  addition,  France  would 
have  a  new  annual  production  of  16,000,000  tons  of  coal 
— an  important  addition  to  her  capacity  to  develop 
her  own  iron  and  steel  industries,  instead  of  feeding 
those  of  Germany. 

"Whatever  the  distribution  of  the  European  ore 
supply,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  our  capacity 
after  the  war  will  represent  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  as  that  of  all  other  steel-producing  countries 
combined.  We  shall  thus  be  as  urgently  in  need  of 
foreign  markets  for  our  products  as  the  Germans  ever 
were." 

Post-Bellum  Demand 

Continuing,  Mr.  Thomas  said  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  the  post-bellum  "glut"  of  steel  which  some  pes- 
simistic observers  have  prophesied,  at  least  during  the 
first  few  years  after  the  advent  of  peace. 

"The  destruction  which  has  followed  in  the  track 
of  war  has  been  so  thorough  and  widespread,"  said 
Mr.  Thomas,  "the  depletion  of  existing  stocks  so  com- 
plete and  the  suspension  of  antecedent  enterprises  so 
much  the  rule,  as  to  preclude  any  doubt  about  the 
steel-making  capacities  of  the  world,  during  the  period 
of  rehabilitation,  being  fully  employed.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  the  regeneration  of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  this  country  will  continue  to  provide  a  tre- 
mendous outlet  for  steel,  and  the  coming  demand  for 
structural  shapes  may  be  partially  gaged  from  the 
fact  that  building  statistics  show  that  new  construction 
has  been  greatly  curtailed  as  a  result  of  the  war  re- 
quirements. The  same  statement  applies  to  Europe  as 
a  whole  no  less  than  to  the  more  progressive  sections 
of  other  continents,  and  there  can  be  little  question 
that  after  the  war  the  demand  for  steel  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  industry  on  a  stable  basis  for  a  con- 
siderable period. 

Under  New  Conditions 

"As  for  the  prospects  of  the  more  distant  future, 
there  is  one  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on,  because  it  is  frequently  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is 
the  incalculable  influence  of  the  material  development 
of  the  world  of  conditions  of  peace  under  which  it  will 
have  been  made  safe  for,  and  there  will  be  equal 
opportunity  for  commerce  and  industrial  enterprise. 
Take  the  one  item  of  railroad  construction,  which  in 
two  great  continents — Asia  and  Africa — has  been  here- 
tofore dominated  not  by  commercial,  but  by  political, 
considerations.  After  the  peace,  which  we  are  all 
agreed  in  assuming  will  not  be  a  German  peace,  no 
cloud  will  rest  on  the  international  status  of  such  an 
enterpri.se  as  the  Bagdad  Railway.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
chief  links   in  the  great  chain  of  overland  routes  be- 
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tween  Europe  and  Asia,  stripped  of  all  the  perils  to 
the  world's  peace  that  inhere  in  so-called  "peaceful 
penetration."  Its  operation,  as  a  purely  business  un- 
dertaking, will  promote  the  construction  of  a  network 
of  railways  in  Persia;  it  will  be  linked  with  the  India 
system  on  the  one  side  and  the  completed  Cape  to  Cairo 
line  on  the  other.  It  will  be  part  of  a  great  inter- 
national highway  that  will  draw  closer  the  bonds  be- 
tween three  continents  and  will  cut  in  two  the  time 
consumed  in  traveling  from  Europe  to  Australia. 

"And  this  is  but  one  of  the  great  world  enterprises 
to  which  a  secure  peace  among  nations,  divested  aqually 
of  the  power  and  the  desire  to  make  war  on  each  other, 
will  bring  a  stimulus  and  support  hitherto  unattain- 
able. It  should  be  safe  to  predict  that  the  10  years 
succeeding  the  conclusion  of  peace  will  be  such  an  era 
of  railroad  construction  as  the  world  has  not  seen. 
And  where  the  railroads  go,  into  lands  old  and  new, 
there  will  be  created  a  demand  for  the  utmost  volume 
of  manufactures  in  the  service  of  an  improved  agri- 
culture, of  irrigation,  of  mining,  of  the  utilization  of 
water  power  and  of  the  processes  of  an  expanded  and 
diversified  industry.  No  'glut'  of  steel  should  be 
apprehended  in  the  saner,  soberer  and  chastened  world 
which  will  emerge  from  the  stern  ordeal  of  the  awful 
struggle  by  which  it  is  now  convulsed,  because  what 
we  call  the  process  of  reconstruction  will  simply  be 
the  beginning  of  an  unexampled  development  of  the. 
productive  energy  of  the  newly  enfranchised  nations. 

Must  Work  Toward  Common  End 

"But  it  should  be  recognized  that  our  share  of  this 
process  will  be  small  or  great  in  proportion  as  we  are 
able  to  co-ordinate  our  vast  and  varied  productiveness 
to  a  common  end.  The  necessity  of  balancing  imports 
and  stabilizing  exchange;  the  creation  of  an  American 
merchant  marine;  the  necessity  of  compensating  the 
output  of  additional  capacity  by  increase  of  exports, 
and  the  advisability  of  meeting  the  combination  of  our 
competitors  in  foreign  markets  by  the  use  of  similar 
weapons,  would  seem  to  be  among  the  rudimentary  re- 
quirements of  the  situation.  It  is  manifestly  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  example,  that  we  maintain 
imports  of  necessities,  such  as  manganese  ore  from 
Brazil,  nitrates  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
pig  tin  from  the  Straits,  wool,  coffee,  rubber  and  other 
commodities.  These  extensive  and  valuable  imports 
must  be  balanced  somehow,  either  by  the  maintenance 
of  an  export  trade  with  these  countries  or  in  the 
familiar  triangular  fashion  of  equalizing  them  by  ex- 
ports to  other  countries  which  make  the  required  pay- 
ments to  our  creditors  in  goods  of  their  own. 

"All  of  the  European  countries  now  at  war  will  be 
under  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  exporting  their 
products  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  as  a  means 
of  rehabilitating  exchange  and  of  paying  for  needed 
imports.  We  may  expect,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
experience  gained  during  the  war,  that  the  manufactur- 
ing nations  of  Europe  will  have  learned  the  absolute 
necessity  of  organization,  co-ordination  and  co-opera- 
tion. If  we  are  to  meet  them  in  foreign  markets  on 
terms  of  equality,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  that 
we  establish  methods  of  mutual  co-operation,  but  that 
our  Government  aid  and  protect  us  at  least  as  effec- 


tively as  our  competitors  will  be  aided  and  protected 
by  their  respective  governments. 

A  Lesson  Learned 

"Our  country  has  had  to  pay  dearly  for  our  abject 
submission  to  the  decay  of  our  merchant  shipping  in 
foreign  trade.  But  the  lesson  has  been  learned,  and 
with  it  has  come  a  recognition  of  these  fundamental 
principles:  We  must  be  enabled  to  freight  our  products 
to  foreign  markets  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  which 
will  be  available  to  our  competitors,  and  this  will  be 
possible  only  if  we  have  an  American  merchant  marine 
unhampered  by  restrictions  from  which  our  chief  com- 
petitors are  free.  The  British  shipping  industry  which 
for  generations  has  been  and  is  still  by  far  the  greatest 
in  the  world  was  built  up  by  the  exertions  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it.  It  prospered  because  it  was  free  from 
restrictions  to  which  its  competitors  were  subject. 
Theories  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  cannot 
have,  in  time  of  peace,  an  American  merchant  marine 
worthy  of  the  name  unless  it  be  profitable  to  operate 
it  without  subsidy  or  subvention.  This  is  manifestly 
not  possible  upon  any  practical  or  permanent  basis  so 
long  as  it  costs  more  to  operate  an  American  steamer 
in  ocean-going  commerce  ihan  a  foreign  steamer  in  the 
same  trade.  Unsubsidized  steamers  have  always  been 
able  to  make  a  better  showing  for  their  owners  than 
the  subsidized  ones,  and  it  is  certain  that  while  a  large 
majority  of  the  British  lines  have  received  no  subsidies- 
from  their  Government,  they  have  nevertheless  grown 
and  prospered  and  have  found  no  difficulty  in  com- 
peting with  the  subsidized  lines.  I  repeat  that  what  is 
necessary  for  the  future  growth  and  success  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  that  it  be  placed  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  its  chief  competitors;  with  a- 
fair  field  and  no  favor,  repealing  all  laws  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  its  growth, 
thereby  leaving  American  enterprise  free  to  achieve  a 
success  equal  to  that  which  the  British  shipping  in- 
dustry, unhampered  by  restrictive  laws,  has  been  able 
to  accomplish. 

The  Steel  Industry's  EflSciency 

"The  present  plans  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  involving  the  building  of  millions  of  tons  of 
ocean-going  steamers,  are  not  of  greater  consequence 
to  the  future  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
United  States  than  they  are  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
steel  industry  on  that  high  plane  of  efficiency  and 
maximum  output  which  it  has  reached  during  the  past 
year.  There  has  been  afforded  through  the  unexpected 
exigencies  of  this  war  a  hitherto  undreamt  of  oppor- 
tunity for  Governmental  assistance  in  the  upbuilding 
of  a  great  merchant  marine,  as  well  as  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  means  by  which  American  manufacturers 
can  co-operate  under  Government  sanction  and  super- 
vision for  the  supply  of  materials  in  enormous  quan- 
tities. Idealized  by  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  which  it 
has  exemplified,  we  have  had  a  close  affiliation  between 
the  Government  and  the  great  industrial  activities  of 
the  country,  the  value  of  which  in  solving  the  special 
problems  of  the  present  is  of  good  augury  for  the 
service  it  may  render  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
future." 


Wonderful  Development  of  the  Iron  Business 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  Tells  of  the  Marvelous  Progress  Which  He  Has  Witnessed — The  Biggest 

Thing  Kaiser  William  Overlooked 


In  his  paper  on  "Fifty  Years  of  Iron  and  Steel," 
Joseph  G.  Butler  Jr.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  said  in  part: 
"In  honoring  me  with  a  place  on  your  program  the 
committee  evidently  regarded  half  a  century  as  long 
enough  for  any  man  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  experience 
in  them  covers  a  period  of  60  years,  for  I  became 
shipping  clerk  and  assistant  manager  at  the  iron  roll- 
ing mill  of  James  Ward  &  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio,  in  1857, 
after  having  spent  three  years  as  a  clerk  in  the  store 
connected  with  that  enterprise,  during  which  time  I 
added  to  my  accomplishments  the  musical  art  of  speak- 


ing Welsh  and  also  acquired  the  ambition  to  become  an 
ironmaster. 

"These  60  years  cover  the  gfreatest  progress  the 
world  has  ever  known.  They  have  brought  forth  so 
many  startling  discoveries,  so  many  striking  inven- 
tions, so  many  achievements,  enriching  and  broaden- 
ing human  life,  that  merely  to  mention  all  of  these 
would  be  a  tedious  task.  Most  of  these  were  the  work 
of  American  genius.  They  are  the  fruits  of  individual 
liberty  and  just  reward  for  individual  effort  first  known 
to  the  world  after  our  forefathers  had  established 
freedom  in  enduring"  form  upon  this  continent.   The  mere 
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contemplation  of  this  progress  should  serve  to  remind 
us  of  our  obligations  at  this  time,  when  civilization  is 
turning  the  sharpest  corner  in  its  history,  and  when 
the  right  of  men  to  self-government  and  self-develop- 
ment is  threatened  as  it  has  never  been  threatened 
before. 

In  Early  Days 

"Sixty  years  ago,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
steel  business  in  America.  The  trifling  production  of 
'blister'  steel,  amounting  to  about  2000  tons  per  year, 
was  not  worthy  of  that  designation.  But  the  iron  busi- 
ness had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  its  future  great- 
ness. And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  then 
comparatively  no  ore,  no  efficient  fuel,  no  adequate 
machinery  and  very  little  of  the  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  so  widely  diffused  to-day. 

"When  I  entered  the  iron  business  we  made  iron 
without  coke,  a  task  resembling  that  of  the  Hebrews 
who  were  compelled  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  We 
had  what  would  now  be  considered  no  ore,  for  the  chief 
supply  was  derived  from  an  occasional  pocket  in  the 
hills  or  gathered  from  swamps  or  the  beds  of  creeks. 
We  had  no  furnace  tops,  no  blast  stoves,  no  hot  blast 
as  we  know  it  now,  no  metallurgists,  and,  in  the  light 
of  the  present  experience,  no  markets.  We  knew 
nothing  of  the  value  of  gas,  natural  or  manufactured, 
a  fuel  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  in  large  quantities.  But  we  did  have  grit  and 
energy — the  determination  to  do  our  best,  and  the  same 
pride  in  doing  things  that  we  have  now. 

"There  were  some  compensations,  of  course.  The 
payrolls  were  not  so  large  and  we  were  not  troubled 
with  a  shortage  of  cars  to  move  our  product.  I  re- 
cently came  across  a  statement  issued  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ward  furnace,  operated  under  lease  at 
Youngstown,  about  the  time  of  my  entrance  into  the 
business.  It  said:  'Our  next  payroll  will  amount  to 
something  like  $200.  We  ought  to  have  at  least  $20  in 
cash.'  The  payroll  referred  to  was  for  one  month.  The 
cash  was  needed  to  give  some  of  the  men  a  little  money 
for  some  special  purpose.  As  a  rule,  they  were  paid  in 
store  goods.  Among  some  other  furnace  records  of  these 
days  I  have  seen  an  entry  reading:  Taid  James  Dobson 
$6  to  git  married.'  At  some  of  the  furnaces  in  that 
locality,  it  was  the  custom  to  give  the  men  a  dollar  in 
cash  at  Christmas  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  At  other 
times,  they  got  along  without  any  money.  From  all 
of  which  it  will  be  seen  that  many  things,  among  them 
getting  married  and  running  a  blast  furnace,  were  done 
with  less  capital  than  at  the  present  time. 

"There  was  at  that  time  no  thought  of  making  steel 
at  the  ordinary  iron  works.  The  equipment  consisted 
of  one  or  more  small  heating  furnaces,  one  or  two  trains 
of  rolls,  perhaps  a  forge  fire  or  two,  a  few  puddling 
furnaces  and  occasionally  some  machinery  for  making 
cut  nails.  The  product  was  usually  either  simply  pig 
iron,  or  merchant  bars,  a  commodity  which,  by  the  way, 
has  not  changed  its  name  in  the  whole  250  years  since 
iron  was  first  formed  by  forging  into  that  shape. 

The  Bessemer  Process 

"The  steel  business  wa.s  really  born  in  America  when 
the  Bessemer  process  came  into  use  here,  which  was 
not  until  about  1864.  The  idea  of  removing  carbon  and 
silicon  from  blast-furnace  iron  in  this  way  was  un- 
doubtedly first  conceived  .by  an  American,  although  he 
failed  to  develop  the  machinery  for  its  use,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  reaped  very  little  benefit  from  it.  When 
William  Kelly,  who  first  decarburized  iron  by  means 
of  an  air  blast  in  a  furnace  he  had  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose at  Eddyville,  Ky.,  about  ISfjO,  came  to  file  his  claim 
for  a  patent  in  185G  he  found  that  Henry  Bessemer  had 
filed  similar  claims  and  been  granted  patents  a  few 
days  previously.  Kelly  had  worked  for  years  on  his 
scheme,  which  was  identical  in  principle,  but  he  had 
not  yet  made  it  a  commercial  success  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  make  steel  in  that  manner.  Nevertheless,  his 
use  of  the  pneumatic  process  first  was  not  disputed  and 
he  was  granted  an  interference  as  against  the  Bessemer 
patent. 

"I  recall  distinctly  a  visit  made  by  this  man  to  Niles 
while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ward  family,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Ward  store,  about  \Hr,i.     He  came  there 


to  enlist  the  interest  of  James  Ward,  then  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  the  iron  question,  in  behalf  of  his  ex- 
periments, and  was  a  guest  at  the  Ward  table  on  several 
occasions.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  his  errand  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ward  said  after  he  left 
that  he  was  crazy. 

"The  invention  of  the  Bessemer  process,  or  rather 
its  perfection  and  development,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  longest  single  step  in  the  march  of  progress  that 
has  brought  the  iron  and  steel  industries  to  their  pres- 
ent stage,  but  there  are  other  discoveries  that  seem  to 
me  even  more  important.  We  cannot  make  steel  with- 
out iron,  and  therefore  of  even  more  moment  than  this 
invention  were  such  things  as  the  discovery  of  the  Lake 
Superior  ore  ranges,  the  invention  of  the  furnace  top, 
the  use  of  coke  and  its  economical  manufacture,  the 
development  of  high  blast  temperatures,  and,  especially 
in  view  of  its  recent  rapid  adoption,  the  Siemens-Martin 
open-hearth  furnace. 

Kelly's  Troubles 

"As  has  been  stated,  I  met  Mr.  Kelly  when  he  was 
trying  to  make  his  great  discovery  a  practical  success. 
I  saw  him  on  a  number  of  occasions  later,  when  he  was 
working  to  unravel  the  skein  of  litigation  that  tied  up 
the  Bessemer  process  and  prevented  its  adoption  in  this 
country  until  ten  years  after  it  was  patented  here.  I 
can  recall  the  announcement  in  the  technical  journals 
of  that  day  of  the  discovery  by  Robert  Mushet,  a  Scots- 
man, that  speigeleisen  would  recarburize  iron  blown  in 
a  converter  and  thus  produce  steel.  We  did  not  know 
of  this  in  America  for  some  time  after  Mushet's  pat- 
ents were  granted  in  England,  which  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  1856.  Up  to  that  time,  Kelly  did  not  suspect 
that  he  had  found  a  new  way  to  make  steel,  and  had 
urged  his  process  on  iron  manufacturers  only  as  a  cheap 
and  rapid  method  of  purifying  iron  for  rolling  mills, 
claiming  that  it  would  take  the  place  of  puddling,  some- 
thing it  has,  by  the  way,  never  done. 

The  Hot  Blast 

"Likewise  I  was  privileged  to-  watch  every  step  in 
the  development  of  the  hot  blast.  At  the  Ward  furnace 
at  Niles,  and  in  other  furnaces  in  the  Valley,  the  blast 
was  heated  by  passing  it  through  cast-iron  pipes,  and 
these  lasted  but  a  short  time,  their  renewal  and  replace- 
ment keeping  the  local  foundries  busy  and  interfering 
seriously  with  continuous  operation.  We  had  what  we 
called  a  hot  blast,  but  it  was  really  only  warm  in  com- 
parison with  modern  practice.  The  furnacemen  tested 
its  temperature  with  lead  and  zinc,  strips  of  which 
were  inserted  at  the  point  where  it  entered  the  furnace. 
If  the  blast  melted  lead  it  was  not  quite  hot  enough, 
and  if  it  melted  zinc,  it  was  too  hot,  so  we  believed,  and 
would  burn  the  iron.  Between  the  melting  point  of  lead 
and  zinc,  as  we  now  know,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
difference,  so  that  our  wind  varied  about  as  much  in 
temperature  as  it  did  in  pressure.  If  you  reflect  that 
the  blast  in  those  days  was  blown  usually  by  an  engine 
that  had  been  worn  out  on  a  Mississippi  River  steam- 
boat, and  that  it  was  a  usual  thing  for  the  men  about 
a  furnace  to  operate  the  walking  beam  when  the  engine 
broke  down,  you  will  have  some  light  on  the  strength 
and  steadiness  of  the  hot  blast  of  that  day. 

"It  was  about  1868  that  the  Player  hot  blast  stove 
was  brought  from  England  to  this  country.  It  was  a 
decided  improvement.  This  stove  introduced  an  inno- 
vation in  being  located  on  the  ground  instead  of  at  the 
tunnel-head.  The  first  stove  to  employ  the  regenerative 
principle  was  the  Whitwell  stove,  and  it  was  lined  with 
fire-brick,  also  a  new  idea.  Both  it  and  the  Player 
stoves  immediately  increased  the  output  of  furnaces  and 
made  larger  stacks  possible,  although  it  was  many  years 
before  they  supplanted  the  old  Thomas  stoves  at  many 
American  furnaces. 

Credit  to  the  Germans 

"The  use  of  furnace  gas  for  heating  the  blast  in  this 
country  we  owe  to  the  Germans,  the  first  effort  to  bring 
these  gases  down  and  burn  them  under  stoves  and  boil- 
ers in  America  having  been  made  by  C.  E.  Detmold,  a 
German  engineer  residing  in  New  York,  about  1859. 
The  new  plan  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  and  was  slowly 
adopted  for  that  reason.     We  did  not  get  to  it  in  Ohio 
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for  some  years  after  it  was  used  in  the  East.  I  recall 
very  distinctly  the  first  furnace  top  installed  at  Youngs- 
town,  It  was  thought  highly  dangerous  by  the  work- 
men, and  there  was  at  first  some  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  work  around  the  stack. 

"With  the  use  of  better  stoves  and  the  introduction 
of  more  powerful  blowing  engines,  furnaces  began  to 
grow  in  size  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  their  lines. 
It  was  realized  that  much  improvement  could  be  made 
in  the  output,  and  progress  in  this  direction  was  rapid. 
By  1875  it  was  known  that  blast  furnaces  could  be  oper- 
ated successfully  up  to  80  feet  in  height,  and,  with  coke 
for  fuel  and  proper  equipment  for  blowing  and  heating 
the  blast,  could  be  made  to  yield  much  larger  product 
than  had  been  expected  up  to  that  time.  But  it  was 
not  until  about  1880  that  one  of  these  larger  furnaces 
reached  an  output  much  above  100  tons  per  day.  This 
was  the  Isabella,  located  at  Etna,  near  Pittsburgh. 
During  three  years,  1881,  1882,  1883,  this  furnace  pro- 
duced an  average  of  1090  tons  per  week — the  best  ever 
done  by  a  blast  furnace  up  to  that  time  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

The  Old  Stacks 

"To  those  who  have  had  experience  only  with  the 
present  day  blast  furnace  and  modern  furnace  practice, 
it  is  impossible  to  portray  the  conditions  surrounding 
this  industry  at  the  time  when  I  first  became  interested 
in  it.  The  old  stack  of  those  days,  with  its  equipment, 
would  be  picturesque  in  the  extreme  if  it  could  be  set 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  a  modern  steel  works.  The  stack 
was  usually  about  35  feet  in  height  and  built  of  masonry, 
lined  on  the  inside  with  a  poor  quality  of  fire-brick.  It 
was  square  in  section  on  the  outside,  the  bottom  being 
about  24  feet  each  way  and  the  top  somewhat  smaller, 
this  depending  on  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  designed 
it.  The  stack  was  usually  located  against  a  bluff,  the 
double  purpose  being  to  make  construction  cheaper  by 
using  the  hill  to  reinforce  one  side  and  enable  a  patient 
mule  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  skip  hoist  by  drag- 
ging the  ore  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  A  short  bridge  con- 
nected the  stockhouse  with  the  top  and  the  material 
charged  was  wheeled  from  this  point  and  dumped  in  at 
the  open  top. 

"Only  one  or  two  tuyeres  were  used,  and  these  were 
often  on  the  same  side  of  the  stack,  next  to  the  blowing 
engine.  In  front  was  the  sand  bed,  into  which  the  iron 
was  run,  and  to  one  side  the  space  reserved  for  roasting 
the  ores.  No  water-cooling  devices  were  used  except 
at  the  tuyeres  and  the  opening  in  front.  It  was  a  very 
small  proposition  compared  with  what  we  are  used  to 
at  this  time,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a  source  of  general 
public  interest  and  regarded  with  considerable  awe  by 
the  uninitiated,  I  can  recall  the  first  furnace  in  our 
district  whose  builders  had  nerve  to  locate  it  away  from 
a  hill.  They  used  a  hoisting  device  in  which  a  tank  filled 
with  water  raised  the  platform  on  which  two  wheel- 
barrows loaded  with  ore  had  been  placed.  When  the 
barrows  were  dumped,  they  were  wheeled  back  on  the 
platform,  the  water  was  let  out  of  the  tank  at  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  and  they  came  down  to  be  refilled. 

Crude  Engines 

"The  blowing  engines  were  of  the  crudest  type  and 
had  but  little  power.  There  was  then  no  method  of 
gaging  the  pressure  accurately  and  this  was  one  of  the 
cares  of  the  furnace  boss.  He  was  expected  also  to 
know  when  the  furnace  was  ready  to  cast,  the  proper 
color  of  the  iron,  and  a  great  many  other  things.  As  a 
inile,  he  did  know  these  things  better  than  might  be 
expected,  and  these  old  furnaces  made  good  iron  even 
if  they  did  not  make  much  of  it. 

"Even  this  type  of  furnace  was  a  great  improvement 
over  those  in  use  forty  years  earlier  in  that  locality,  for 
these  used  the  'trompe'  or  water  blast,  which  was,  you 
may  be  sure,  somewhat  removed  from  the  Gayley  dry 
blast.  This  was  a  contrivance  by  which  a  waterfall 
was  made  to  carry  air  into  a  box,  compressing  it  in  the 
top,  from  which  it  was  carried  to  the  furnace  through 
a  small  pipe. 

"It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  first  furnace 
erected  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co,  was  one  torn  down  at 
Escanaba  and  taken  to  Pittsburgh,  It  had  been  erected 
in   Michigan  to  be  near  the  ore  fields,  but  its  owners 


found  that  the  problems  of  transportation  could  not  be 
solved  in  that  way  alone. 

First  Use  of  Coke 

"About  1860  the  first  coke  was  regularly  used  as  fuel 
in  a  furnace  at  Pittsburgh,  and  within  a  few  years  it 
proved  so  efficient  that  all  other  fuels  were  practically 
eliminated  except  for  making  special  grades  of  iron. 
Owing  to  the  advantage  of  this  natural  fuel,  known  as 
'Brier  Hill'  coal,  we  did  not  begin  the  use  of  coke  in 
furnaces  at  Youngstown  until  1869,  at  which  time  the 
coal  began  to  grow  scarce." 

The  employment  of  coke  as  a  blast-furnace  fuel  was 
considered  at  some  length  by  Mr.  Butler,  who  next  gave 
a  brief  history  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  region 
and  the  development  of  ore  mining  and  handling. 

"When  we  began  to  use  Lake  Superior  ores  the 
ordinary  cargo  of  a  lake  boat  was  500  tons,"  he  said. 
"It  required  several  days  to  load  and  unload  this  cargo 
at  every  point  where  it  had  to  be  handled — four  in  all. 
The  ore  cars  then  in  use  carried  only  ten  tons.  When 
their  capacity  was  increased  to  25  tons  and  boats  were 
built  that  would  carry  1000  tons,  we  thought  our  prob- 
lems were  solved.  Now  we  have  vessels  loading  as 
high  as  12,000  tons  at  the  upper  ports  in  two  or  three 
hours  with  one  or  two  men  on  the  dock,  and  unloading 
their  cargo  directly  into  50-ton  cars  in  about  the  same 
time — and  with  practically  no  manual  labor. 

Mill  Development 

"No  less  remarkable  are  the  changes  that  60  years 
have  witnessed  in  the  fabrication  of  iron  and  steel. 
When  I  first  entered  the  business  the  plant  of  my  em- 
ployer consisted  of  a  small  blast  furnace,  a  refinery 
forge  or  two  and  a  mill  upon  which  we  rolled  iron  bars 
for  various  purposes.  After  the  pig  iron  had  been  re- 
fined in  the  furnace,  a  process  somewhat  like  that  of 
puddling,  it  was  rolled  into  muck  bar.  This  was  then 
made  up  into  bundles,  reheated  and  rolled  on  a  primi- 
tive form  of  bar  mill.  My  first  contribution  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  plant  was  a  plan  to  regulate  the  size 
of  these  bundles  so  that  they  would  produce  a  bar  of 
the  size  and  length  desired  and  thus  eliminate  exces- 
sive waste  from  scrap  as  each  piece  was  rolled.  It 
was  recognized  as  a  discovery  and  Mr.  Ward  compli- 
mented me  highly. 

The  First  Bar  Iron 

"The  first  bar  iron  was  rolled  in  New  England 
about  1825,  and  the  first  puddling  in  this  country  was 
done  in  1835,  both  at  the  Boston  Iron  Works.  The 
first  successful  American  blast  furnace  of  which  there 
is  a  reliable  record  was  built  in  the  Ramapo  Moun- 
tains in  1800,  or  a  short  time  prior  to  that  date. 

"The  first  successful  iron-working  plant  was  on  the 
Hudson,  at  Cornwall,  where  some  Cornish  iron  workers 
gathered  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  a  simple  bloomary  and  forge.  In  1780 
a  forge  at  West  Point,  doubtless  an  outgrowth  of  the 
establishment  at  Storm  King  Mountain,  produced  a 
great  chain  which  was  stretched  across  the  Hudson  to 
prevent  the  British  gunboats  from  passing  up  that 
stream.  That  chain  still  holds  the  honor  of  being  the 
largest  ever  forged,  a  fact  which  shows  that  our  ances- 
tors could  rise  to  great  eff"orts  when  inspired  by  patri- 
otism, even  as  we  are  doing  to-day, 

"I  occasionally  go  into  the  blooming  mills  at  the 
Brier  Hill  plant,  where  we  break  down  a  steel  ingot 
in  less  than  a  minute  and  mentally  compare  the  massive 
machinery  in  use  in  modern  steel  plants  with  the  equip- 
ment of  those  days.  Still,  we  had  achieved  a  good 
deal  even  then.  The  first  successful  rolling  mill  in 
this  country  was  about  as  primitive,  compared  with 
the  equipment  of  60  years  ago,  as  was  the  old  Ward 
mill  when  compared  with  a  modern  rolling  mill, 

"The  pioneers  started  with  nothing.  We  had  at 
least  something  to  work  with.  Both  they  and  we  of 
this  generation  have  made  the  best  of  our  opportunities, 
and  the  result  is  the  majestic  industry  which  to-day 
stands  without  a  rival  in  the  efficiency  of  its  processes, 
in  the  zeal  of  its  operatives  and  in  its  far-reaching 
effect  on  human  happiness  and  welfare. 

"Much  of  this  great  progress  has  been  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  iron  and 
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steel  business.  In  justice  they  must  be  given  credit 
with  a  degree  of  enterprise  found  in  no  other  industry. 
They  have  been  willing  at  all  times  to  face  ruin  for 
the  sake  of  adventure  into  new  and  more  promising 
fields.  They  have  rewarded  courage,  vision  and  genius 
as  no  other  industry  has  rewarded  these  things.  They 
have  constantly  looked  forward  to  higher  achievements, 
scorning  the  contentment  that  sometimes  brings  stagna- 
tion to  a  great  industry. 

"All  of  this  progress,  however,  cannot  be  credited 
to  the  men  of  the  industry.  Some  of  it  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  greatness  of  the  country,  the  magnificence 
of  our  natural  resources  and  the  enterprise  of  our 
people  as  a  whole.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world, 
for  instance,  could  there  have  been  a  demand  for  rail- 
road expansion  such  as  to  require  500,000  miles  of 
steel  rails  in  less  than  30  years,  as  was  the  case  in 
this  country  between  1865  and  1895. 

"To  one  who  can  recall  the  early  years  of  iron  and 
steel  manufacture  there  is  nothing  more  Inspiring  than 
the  ceaseless  effort  of  men  engaged  in  the  industry  to 
find  better  and  more  economical  methods  of  producing 
iron  and  steel.  To  this  must  be  ascribed  in  large  part 
the  phenomenal  advances  made  in  America,  which  has 
led  the  world  in  the  perfection  of  metallurgical  proc- 
esses and  the  adaptation  of  mechanical  appliances  for 
these  purposes. 

The  Protective  Tarifif 

"In  like  manner  there  is  no  question  that  a  part  of 
the  development  was  due  to  the  tariff  policy  which  for 
a  great  portion  of  this  period  encouraged  enterprise 
by  protecting  the  struggling  iron  and  steel  industries 
against  competition  from  abroad  and  assuring  reward 
for  energy  and  ability  expended  in  this  direction. 

"You  will  pardon  me  if  I  claim  some  small  part 
in  this,  for  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  consulted  freely 
by  President  McKinley  during  the  period  in  which 
he  labored  so  faithfully  and  effectively  for  wise  tariff 
legislation,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  his  personal  friendship 
and  confidence  during  his  lifetime.  One  of  the  most 
gratifying  tasks  of  my  life  has  been  the  effort  to  repay 
in  some  small  measure  the  debt  owed  by  the  industries 
of  America  to  this  statesman,  whose  broad  vision  had 
so  much  to  do  with  our  national  growth,  by  conceiving, 
planning  and,  with  the  help  of  my  friends  in  these  in- 
dustries, erecting  to  his  memory  at  Niles,  Ohio,  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  born  and  where  we  played  together 
as  boys,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  me- 
morials on  the  American  continent.  This  structure  was 
dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1917,  and  I  hope  you  will  permit 
me  at  this  time,  although  it  may  seem  foreign  to  my 
subject,  to  extend  to  every  member  of  the  Institute  an 
invitation  to  visit  it.  It  has  cost  approximately  half 
a  million  dollars  and  is  artistically  worthy  of  its  pur- 
pose. 

"I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  consulted  by  the  men 
who  framed  every  tariff  bill  passed  by  a  Republican 
Congress  since  1875,  and  have  endeavored  to  consult 
the  framers  of  every  Democratic  tariff  bill  during  the 
same  period. 

Great  Associations 

"Still  more  helpful  was  the  influence  of  the  organ- 
izations created  and  fostered  by  men  of  vision  in  the 
two  industries.  These  men  saw  long  before  it  came  to 
be  generally  realized  that  the  true  basis  of  success  in 
manufacturing  enterprises  was  not  so  much  unreason- 
ing competition  as  sensible  co-operation,  and  they  early 
put  their  views  into  effect  by  the  organization  of  such 
associations  as  the  American  Pig  Iron  As.sociation  and 
the  Bessemer  Pig  Iron  Association,  both  of  which  it 
was  my  privilege  for  many  years  to  serve  as  president; 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  and  our  own 
great  association,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute. It  would  be  hard  for  anyone  to  estimate  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  these  organizations  toward 
the  stimulation  of  progress  and  the  conservation  of 
resources  in  these  two  lines. 

"Even  those  least  friendly  to  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
terests must  acknowledge  that  they  have  led  all  others 
in  this  country  in  matt<!r  of  advanced  ideas  along  so- 
ciological lines.  This  has  been  practically  true  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel   Institute,  under  the  able  ad- 


ministration of  Judge  Gary.  We  have  been  the  first 
to  realize  the  great  truth  that  business  success  depends 
upon  co-operation  rather  than  upon  competition,  a  truth 
now  generally  admitted.  We  have  been  the  most  gen- 
erous of  all  the  industries  in  dividing  with  labor  the 
rewards  of  business.  We  have  led  all  other  industries 
in  the  matter  of  safety,  sanitation  and  welfare  work, 
and  we  have  done  more  than  any  others  to  establish 
in  the  public  mind  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  labor 
and  capital  are  identical,  the  prosperity  of  one  in- 
volving the  prosperity  of  the  other,  and  both  owing  to 
the  public  duties  equal  to  those  they  owe  to  themselves. 

"It  has  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  personal 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  almost  every  man  who 
has  been  prominent  in  the  industry  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  many  of  those  who  have  achieved  fame  abroad. 
Among  these  are  many  who  have  closed  long  and  hon- 
orable careers,  and  many  who  are  still  in  the  heyday 
of  their  usefulness.  But  even  more  gratifying  to  me 
is  the  fact  that  in  my  experience  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  have  in  a  certain  sense  been  tutor  and 
friend  to  many  young  men  who  have  since  proved  their 
ability  and  energy  by  reaching  positions  of  high  useful- 
ness and  reputation. 

"It  has  been  said  that  'Youth  longs,  manhood  strives 
and  age  remembers,'  and  this  is  my  excuse  for  in- 
dulging in  reminiscences  before  a  body  of  busy  men 
intensely  interested  in  the  present  and  future.  To  me 
it  seems  that  this  future  can  be  gaged  accurately 
from  the  present  and  the  past.  The  early  days  of  iron 
making  in  this  country  are  radiant  with  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  of  patriotism.  This  spirit  had  no  small 
part  in  making  America  monarch  of  all  the  forges,  and 
it  has  not  died  out.  We  can  depend  on  it  to  still  pre- 
serve the  wonderful  lead  we  have  attained  in  produc- 
tion, and  to  maintain  the  institutions  to  which  we  owe 
so  much  of  all  that  is  good  for  us  and  for  the  world. 

America  the  Leader 

"It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  ever  was  that  the  civil- 
ization of  a  people  may  be  told  by  their  progress  in 
the  use  of  iron  and  steel,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  never 
come  when  America  will  no  longer  lead  all  other  na- 
tions in  this  respect.  I  hope  also  that  the  time  will 
never  come  when  men  in  our  industry  will  show  less 
public  spirit  or  less  patriotism  than  in  the  past.  In  the 
present  crisis  of  our  national  life,  we  need  the  high 
purpose  and  the  unselfish  devotion  to  country  that  our 
members  have  shown.  We  need  the  courage  and  vision 
of  Judge  Gary,  our  president,  and  we  need  the  energy 
and  ability  of  our  younger  manufacturers  as  never 
before, 

"In  1916  I  spent  six  weeks  in  France  and  England 
with  the  American  Industrial  Commission.  Had  not 
what  I  saw  there  been  sufficient  to  impress  upon  me 
the  importance  of  the  American  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries in  the  world's  struggle  against  despotism  and 
scientific  barbarism,  the  statements  made  to  me  by  the 
leaders  of  the  French  and  English  people  would  have 
done  so.  Without  the  magnificent  resources  of  our 
mines  and  mills,  the  Allied  cause  would  have  been  lost 
long  ago.  The  genius,  the  energy  and  the  rectitude 
of  purpose  that  made  possible  the  splendid  industrial 
development  of  America  have  also  made  possible  the 
preservation  of  democracy.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  on  this  point.  Our  Government  was  not 
ready,  but  our  mills  were  prepared.  The  biggest  thing 
the  Kaiser  overlooked  in  his  calculations  was  the  Amer- 
ican iron  and  steel  industry. 

History's  Supreme  Hour 

"It  has  been  our  great  privilege,  gentlemen  of  the 
Institute,  to  render  aid  on  behalf  of  the  world  in  the 
supreme  hour  of  history.  We  are  now  called  upon  to 
make  sacrifices  in  the  same  great  cause  recently  brought 
more  directly  home  to  America,  but  scarcely  more  ours 
now  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  That 
we  shall  do  so  with  energy  and  devotion  characteristic 
of  our  history  and  in  keeping  with  our  traditions,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

"Aside  from  this  duty  to  aid  our  country  in  every 
way  possible  by  the  efficient  operation  of  our  properties 
and  the  ready  co-operation  with  the  Government  al- 
ready shown,  our  chief  duty,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  preserve 
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the  traditions  and  continue  the  splendid  record  of  the 
industries  in  our  care.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
The  limit  of  advancement  has  not  been  reached.  In  the 
future  lies  opportunity  as  great  as  that  of  the  past. 
It  must  be  grasped  by  younger  men,  for  we  older  ones 
have  reached   the  summit  from  which  the  view  most 


alluring  lies  behind  us.  If  the  facts  and  reminiscences 
to  which  you  have  so  patiently  listened  to-day  give  you 
inspiration  to  carry  out  the  traditions  and  emulate  the 
performance  of  the  great  industries  in  which  you  are 
fortunate  to  be  engaged,  they  will  have  achieved  their 
purpose   and   I   shall   have  my   reward." 


Substitution  of  Electric  Power  for  Steam  Necessary 


Samuel  S.  Wales  Gives  Valuable  Facts  About  Costs  and  Other  Features  of  Modern  Electric  Motors 

in  Steel  Mills 


S.   S.   WALES 


In  his  paper 
on  "Modern  Elec- 
tric Motors  in 
Steel  Mills"  Sam- 
uel S.  Wales, 
electrical  engi- 
neer, Carnegie 
Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  said 
in  part: 

"The  electric 
motor  has  been 
applied  to  every 
class  of  machin- 
ery used  in  the 
production  and 
finishing  of  steel, 
although  only 
very  recently  has 
any  one  plant 
used  electric  pow- 
er throughout. 
At  the  blast  fur- 
n  a  c  e  ,  electric 
power  is  now  al- 
most exclusively  used  in  new  construction,  and  is  re- 
placing steam  and  hydraulic  power  in  existing  plants, 
wherever  the  changes  required  are  not  so  radical  as 
to  make  the  first  cost  prohibitive.  The  automatic  skip 
hoist,  the  ore  bridge  and  transfer  cars  are  all  so  fa- 
miliar as  to  need  no  description.  In  the  steel  produc- 
ing departments,  cranes,  charging  machines,  transfer 
cars,  etc.,  are  too  common  to  attract  notice,  though 
some  of  the  later  applications,  where  the  electric 
motor  has  replaced  the  hydraulic  cylinder,  such  as 
ingot  stripping,  lifting  furnace  doors  and  tipping 
metal  mixers  and  tilting  furnaces,  may  still  be  of  in- 
terest. 

"It  is  in  the  rolling  mill,  however,  where  the  ruling 
spirit  is  mechanical  power  rather  than  metallurgical 
reactions,  that  the  electric  developments  have  naturally 
been  most  spectacular.  From  the  early  beginnings  on 
cranes  and  charging  machines,  the  motor  now  drives 
everything,  including  the  screw-downs  and  manipulator, 
applications  which  were  long  and  stubbornly  contested 
by  the  steam  engine  and  the  hydraulic  cylinder.  One 
of  the  later  achievements  of  the  electric  motor  is  the 
direct  operation  of  a  large  billet  shear,  abandoning  the 
use  of  the  usual  heavy  flywheel  and  clutch,  and  start- 
ing the  motor  from  rest  for  each  cut.  This  shear  has 
a  maximum  stroke  of  8  in.  and  the  entire  apparatus 
reaches  full  speed  while  the  shear  knife  is  traveling  % 
of  an  inch. 

Main  Mill  Drives 

"Having  become  successfully  established  for  all  the 
detail  operations  in  the  steel  mill,  the  next  natural 
step  was  to  the  main  mill  drive,  which  had  always  been 
the  ultimate  goal  of  both  the  mill  electrical  engineer 
and  the  manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment.  While 
the  same  flexibility  and  lack  of  reciprocating  parts  rec- 
ommended it,  several  engineering  drawbacks  retarded 
the  development  for  large  units  fully  as  much  as  the 
first  cost  of  the  motor  itself. 

"The  main  mill  drive  motor  is  automatically  divided 
into  several  tyi>es,  by  the  class  of  mill  to  be  operated 
such  as  constant  speed  non-reversing  mills  for  plates, 
billets,  structural  shapes,  etc.,  where  the  product  is 
sufficiently  uniform  to  have  one  most  efficient  running 


speed;  variable  speed  non-reversing  mills,  for  wide 
ranges  of  products,  such  as  merchant  bar  mills;  and 
reversing  mills,  for  blooms,  slabs  and  universal  plates. 
The  straight  a.c.  induction  motor  is  recommended  by 
common  consent  by  all  the  large  manufacturing  com- 
panies for  the  non-reversing  constant  speed  mills,  and 
as  the  simplest  machine  that  will  accomplish  a  given 
end  is  always  the  best,  there  is  no  criticism  to  be  made 
on  this  choice. 

"For  the  variable  speed  non-reversing  mills,  there 
is  considerable  divergence  as  to  the  method  of  produc- 
ing the  changes  in  speed,  i.e.,  the  Kraemer  system,  in 
which  the  regulating  apparatus  is  mechanically  con- 
nected to  and  at  times  supplying  part  of  the  mechanical 
torque  to  the  rolls,  by  means  of  the  regulating  current, 
and  which  can  be  designed  to  operate  either  above  or 
below,  but  not  at  synchronous  speed,  and  the  Sherbius 
system,  in  which  the  regulating  apparatus  is  mechani- 
cally separated  from  the  main  motor,  returning  its  sur- 
plus power  to  the  line,  and  which  can  be  run  at  any 
point  below,  through  and  above  synchronous  speed. 
For  many  mills  where  only  small  ranges  of  speed 
change  are  required,  either  of  the  above  systems  should 
be  equally  satisfactory,  though  it  would  seem  prefer- 
able to  do  all  the  driving  with  one  motor  rather  than 
supply  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  of  the  mechanical 
power  through  the  shaft  of  the  regulating  motor,  as  is 
the  practice  in  the  Kraemer  system.  Where  wide 
ranges  of  speed  are  called  for  and  the  motor  may  be 
required  to  operate  at  or  near  synchronous  speed,  the 
Sherbius  system  would  appear  to  be  the  most  adapt- 
able, for  with  the  Kraemer  system  there  will  always  be 
a  region  varying  from  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  on  each 
side  of  synchronism  where  the  motor  is  unstable. 

"For  the  reversing  mill,  all  are  agreed  on  the  fly- 
wheel motor  generator  set  (the  Ilinger  system),  but 
some  difference  of  opinion  is  still  apparent  as  to  the 
main  motor,  whether  compound  or  shunt  wound.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  reason  out  the  advantage  of  the 
compound  winding  on  a  motor  for  this  service.  It 
appears  doubtful  if  there  is  sufficient  time  when  the 
ingot  enters  the  rolls,  and  the  shock  is  thrown  back  on 
the  motor,  for  the  compounding  current  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  machine 
so  as  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  cushioning  the 
shock.  It  is  quite  apparent,  however,  that  in  later 
passes,  after  the  piece  is  well  in  the  rolls,  and  the  motor 
is  called  upon  for  power  and  speed,  the  compound- 
ing will  come  into  full  action  with  a  consequent  de- 
crease in  speed  and  a  reduction  in  the  tonnage  output 
of  the  mill. 

"It  must,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  understood  that 
this  compound  winding  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
inter  poles  and  the  main  pole-face  windings,  which  are 
universally  used  by  builders  of  large  reversing  motors 
for  securing  sparkless  commutation  by  controlling  the 
distribution  and  density  of  the  magnet  field  of  the 
motor. 

"On  all  auxiliary  mill  motors,  modern  practice  is  to 
guarantee  a  maximum  temperature  rise  of  35  or  40 
deg.  C.  for  a  continuous  full-load  run,  and  it  would 
seem  that  if  such  a  standard  is  considered  a  necessary 
basis  of  safety  after  twenty  years  of  mill  electrical 
engineering,  we  should  not  abandon  all  precedent  for 
a  manufacturer's  performance  guarantee,  which  must 
be  more  or  less  intangible  and  cannot  be  measured. 
The  best  and  most  faithfully  kept  manufacturer's  guar- 
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STEEL  HEATING  ECONOMIES 


Smokeless   Furnace    Operations   and    Fuels   and 
Stokers — Heat-Balance   Data 

A  DISCUSSION  of  smokeless  opeiation  of  steel  heat- 
ing furnaces  before  the  Engineers  Society  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  a  few  months  ago  involved  the  dis- 
cussion of  possible  fuel  economies  as  being  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  question  of  smoke.  Mechanical  stokers, 
waste-gas  washing,  air  infiltration  for  recombustion  of 
waste  gases,  and  gas-producer  operation  were  some  of 
the  topics  touched. 

Furnace  Practice 

A.  N.  Diehl,  assistant  general  superintendent,  Du- 
quesne  Works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Duquesne,  Pa., 
opened  the  discussion.  Artificial  gas  from  coke  ovens, 
blast  furnaces  or  producers,  as  well  as  oil,  tar  and 
powdered  coal,  he  said,  have  been  proposed  and  are 
also  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  reheating  steel. 
Average  soaking-pit  practice,  he  estimated,  will  re- 
quire for  large  ingots  about  700  cu.  ft.  of  natural  gas 
per  ton  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  2400  deg.  in  the 
pits,  or  an  equivalent  of  about  715,000  B.t.u.  per  ton. 
For  secondary  reheating,  such  as  demanded  in  heating 
furnaces,  for  slabs,  blooms  and  billets,  approximately 
four  or  five  times  as  much  fuel  is  required  to  reheat 
cold  material  as  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  the 
ingot  from  the  hot  open-hearth  steel. 

With  ordinary  product,  he  held,  surface  oxidization 
or  scaling  is  not  an  essential  detriment.  Different  plants 
show  analyses  from  pits  or  heating  furnaces,  indicat- 
ing a  complete  combustion  of  carbon  without  experienc- 
ing any  excessive  amount  of  scale.  In  some  grades  of 
steel,  where  the  ingot  surface  is  pitted,  a  long  heat- 
ing with  a  heavy  slag  has  been  found  beneficial,  as  is 
the  case  in  a  number  of  nickel-alloy  steels.  In  others, 
notably  high  carbon,  heating  must  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  care.  This  is  also  true  of  bars  and  blooms.  A 
great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  engineers  on  the 
heating  of  steel  of  such  form  where  there  is  very  much 
surface  exposed,  as  scale  or  pitting  may  ruin  the  surface 
or  otherwise  deteriorate  the  final  product.  The  presence 
of  carbon  is  generally  advocated  to  prevent  this  and  in 
consequence  we  have  incomplete  combustion. 

H.  C.  Siebert,  experimental  engineer,  Duquesne 
Works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Duquesne,  Pa.,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing data  from  tests  made  in  the  past  five  years  on 
different  heating  furnaces  in  the  various  plants  of 
that  company: 


to  high  chimneys  or  stacks.  While  such  gas  flues  can 
be  located  overhead,  what  seems  to  be  a  better  plan  is 
to  place  them  in  underground  tunnels  or  passageways. 
Such  tunnels  will  also  be  the  means  and  ways  for  help 
to  go  to  and  from  their  department  divisions.  In  such 
tunnels  will  also  be  located  power  and  water  lines,  and 
the  conveyances  for  the  supplying  of  departments,  as 
well  as  coat-rooms  and  wash-rooms  for  the  workmen. 

Julian  Kennedy,  engineer,  Pittsburgh,  suggested 
that  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  emission  of  smoke 
into  the  atmosphere,  heating  furnaces  be  connected  to 
a  common  draft  flue  and  the  spent  gases  conducted 
either  through  waste  heat  boilers  or  direct  to  a  scrub- 
bing chamber  and  washed  in  the  way  Mr.  Diehl  has  suc- 
cessfully used  to  clean  his  blast-furnace  gases.  This 
would  be  a  simple  process  and  would  require  much  less 
water  than  is  necessary  where  gases  have  to  be  brought 
to  a  low  temperature  to  eliminate  moisture  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  fuel. 

Stoker-Fired  Furnaces 

Dr.  J.  S.  Unger,  manager,  central  research  bureau, 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  objected  to  a  mechan- 
ically-stoked, coal-fired  pit  or  furnace  as  he  believed  a 
situation  might  arise  in  mill  operations  where  it  is 
necessary  to  shut  off  all  the  gas  and  rapidly  reduce  the 
temperature.  A  stoker  used  in  connection  with  a 
steel  furnace  is  full  of  burning  fuel,  which  continues  to 
give  off  heat  for  some  time,  even  after  the  operation 
of  the  stoker  is  stopped.  For  ordinary  mill  temper- 
atures for  forging  and  rolling  this  is  not  so  serious  an 
objection  as  where  stoker-fired  furnaces  are  used  for 
low  temperatures  between  400  and  850  deg.  C,  as  in 
the  heat  treatment  of  steel. 

Considerable  experimental  work,  he  said,  is  being 
done  with  heating  furnaces  fired  by  mechanical  stokers. 
The  newer  types  of  such  furnaces  operate  with  very 
little  smoke,  as  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  study  of 
highly  efficient  boiler  firing  without  smoke  has  been  ap- 
plied in  the  construction  of  such  furnaces.  Underfeed 
stoker,  forced-draft,  coal-fired  billet  heating  furnaces 
and  stoker-fired  continuous  furnaces  70  ft.  long  and  20 
ft.  wide  are,  he  claimed,  being  operated  without  smoke. 

W.  G.  Graham,  manager.  Standard  Steel  Car  Co., 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  stated  that  his  company  has  five  plate 
heating  furnaces  and  two  billet  heating  furnaces 
equipped  with  underfeed  stokers  all  of  which  are  prac- 
tically smokeless.  From  the  billet  furnaces  it  obtains 
about  three  tons  per  hour.  These  furnaces  are  26  ft. 
long  by  7  ft.  wide.  The  five  plate  furnaces  average 
15  ft.  by  7  ft.  hearth  surface  and  are  used  for  heating 
plates  and  shapes  such  as  are  required  in  car  construc- 
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Forty  per  cent,  he  said,  is  by  no  means  the  best 
efficiency  on  which  furnaces  are  being  operated  to-day. 
Furnaces  in  his  company's  plant  average  month  in  and 
month  out  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  and  are 
smokeless. 

Washing  Waste  Gases 

W.  H.  Smith,  engineering  department,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Detroit,  stated  that  where  new  installations  are 
made,  or  changes  in  old  equipment  will  permit,  suffi- 
ciently high  chimneys  should  be  provided,  down  draft 
used,  and  all  waste  gases  drawn  or  forc<!d  through  flues 
to  washers  or  scrubbers,  and  delivered  to  the  chimney 
free  from  obnoxious  matter.  Thi.s  will  mean  that  the 
incoming  air  delivered  to  many  depurtmcnts  will  be 
under  a  pressure,  and  that  the  outgoing  air  from  fur- 
naces is  received  in  flues  delivered  through  the  washers 


tion.  He  has  never  seen  smoke  from  any  stack  of  these 
seven  furnaces  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time  and 
that  very  rarely,  say  two  or  three  times  a  day  of  10  hr. 

The  billets  heated  are  for  6-in.  sheet  forgings.  A 
uniform  temperature  of  2300  deg.  Fahr.  is  possible  at 
all  times  and  no  trouble  is  experienced  in  meeting  the 
physical  test  requirements  which  are :  Tensile  strength, 
84,000  to  90,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  per  cent  elongation,  20 
to  24,  and  reduction  in  area,  30  to  35  per  cent.  He  does 
not  believe  this  system  of  heating  could  be  improved 
upon  for  the  class  of  work  mentioned. 

J.  R.  Knopf,  engineer,  George  J.  Hagan  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, discussed  the  application  of  stokers  to  heating 
furnaces  for  bars  or  sheets  in  sheet  and  tin-plate  mills. 
He  knows  of  hundreds  of  sheet  and  pair  and  annealing 
furnaces  being  successfully  heated  by  underfeed  stok- 
ers.   Many  of  these  manufacturers  report  25  to  30  per 
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cent  fuel  saving,  and  some  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  They 
are  also  getting  a  better  product.  Their  bars  and  sheets 
are  free  from  oxide  and  pitting  and  there  are  fewer 
stickers  and  imperfect  sheets  than  formerly. 

The  old  idea  that  a  smoky  flame  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  sheets  is  hardly  worth  considering  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  stoker-fired  furnaces  are  operating  with 
so  little  smoke  that  to  look  at  the  stack  without  seeing 
the  furnace  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
furnaces  were  being  operated  cr  not.  A  properly  de- 
signed underfeed  stoker  gives  a  very  even  and  easily 
controlled  fire. 

Recombustion  by  Air  Infiltration 

M.  F.  McConnell,  superintendent,  Mingo  Works, 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio,  stated  that 
in  sheet  and  tin-plate  mill  furnaces,  where  the  tem- 
peratures must  be  maintained  so  low  as  to  preclude  the 
welding  of  the  sheet  packs  under  the  great  pressure  of 
the  rolls,  the  flame  must  always  carry  sufficient  un- 
satisfied fuel  to  make  formation  of  scale  in  the  furnace 
an  impossibility,  and  so  ideal  conditions  for  smoke  for- 
mation exist.  The  only  solution  seems  to  be  the  intro- 
duction of  sufficient  additional  air  to  complete  the  burn- 
ing of  the  gas  at  a  point  where  the  steel  is  not  sub- 
ject to  oxidation. 

German  High  Air  Temperatures 

W.  E.  Snyder,  mechanical  engineer,  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a 
regular  supply  of  gas  to  the  heating  furnaces  and  that 
the  air  must  be  supplied  at  a  high  temperature.  The 
first  is  fairly  well  secured  by  modern-type,  mechan- 
ically-poked gas  producers.  If  hand-fired,  hand-poked 
producers  are  used,  the  gas  goes  to  the  furnace  irregu- 
larly. At  times  there  will  be  a  large  surplus  of  gas, 
which  simply  chokes  the  furnace  and  makes  excessive 
smoke.  He  has  seen  modern  types  of  German  continu- 
ous-heating furnaces  operating  with  an  air  temperature 
of  from  1000  to  1200  deg.  All  combustion  took  place 
in  the  first  third  of  the  furnace;  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  furnace  was  almost  as  clear  as  the  air  out- 
side, and  of  course  there  was  no  smoke.  This  high  tem- 
perature of  air  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  regenerators, 
and  diverting  part  of  the  hot  gas  from  the  furnace  into 
the  regenerator.  He  has  never  seen  regenerative  fur- 
naces of  this  type  in  this  country,  but  recuperator  fur- 
naces are  common,  and  it  is  becoming  customary  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  design  of  the  ducts  or  stoves  used 
to  heat  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  temper- 
ature as  high  as  possible. 


Rushing  Ore  Shipments 

Blast-furnace  operators  in  the  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
district  believe  that  furnace  stacks  in  that  district 
will  be  adequately  supplied  with  ore  throughout  the 
winter  and  until  the  navigation  seasons  opens  again 
next  spring.  A  centralized  control  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  ore  to  interior  furnaces  is  now  being  tested. 
A  schedule  has  been  prepared,  involving  weeks  of  work, 
showing  the  actual  ore  tonnage  needed  by  each  furnace 
to  continue  operating  up  to  June  1,  1918,  when  the 
next  navigation  season  will  be  in  full  operation.  Ore 
is  now  being  distributed  from  Lake  Erie  docks  to  fur- 
naces in  that  district  under  direction  of  the  Central 
Iron  Ore  Committee  of  Cleveland.  Every  efi'ort  is 
being  made  to  reduce  delays  both  at  the  docks  and  at 
interior  furnace  yards.  It  is  stated  the  plan  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  placing  a  sufficient  reserve  in  fur- 
nace yards  to  carry  each  stock  through  the  winter,  if 
the  railroads  can  furnish  the  cars. 


Straightening  Machine  for  Gun  Barrels 

To  enable  the  barrels  of  rifles  to  be  straightened 
after  being  drilled  or  turned  off,  the  Sponsel  Co.,  Inc., 
647  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  brought  out  a 
calibrating  and  straightening  machine.  Heretofore  a 
deviation  of  0.002  in.  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  bore  of  a  barrel,  it  is  explained,  has  been  permis- 
sible even  though  the  other  operations  involved  in  gun 
manufacture  call  for  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
machine,  which  was  designed  by  Charles  W.  Sponsel, 
president  of  the  company,  consists  of  a  sensitive  elec- 
trical apparatus  for 
detecting  minute 
variations  from 
straightness  in  the 
bore  and  the  mechan- 
ism for  applying  pres- 
sure at  such  points  to 
bring  the  barrel  into 
the  proper  alignment, 
all  of  the  work  being 
done  without  remov- 
ing the  barrel  from 
the  machine  after  it 
has  once  been  placed 
in  position. 

In  the  operation  of 
the  machine  the  bar- 
rel is  held  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  by  two 
adjustable  brackets 
moving  over  planed 
ways  on  the  column. 
A  wire  carrying  a 
V-shaped  platinum 
feeder  is  stretched  be- 
tween the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  ma- 
chine and  passes 
through  the  bore  .of 
the  barrel  that  is  be- 
i  n  g  tested.  This 
feeler  is  fixed  in  posi- 
tion and  the  gun  bar- 
rel is  moved  past  it 
by  manipulating  the 
handwheel  at  the 
right  of  the  machine. 
If  the  feeler  comes  in 
contact  with  the  in- 
ner circumference  of 
the  barrel,  one  of  the 
two  small  electric 
lights  shown  directly 
above  the  handwheel 
is     extinguished,     the 


Tlie  Accuracy  of  the  Interior  of 
a  Gun  Barrel  Is  First  Determined, 
After  Which  the  High  Spots  Are 
Removed  by  Causing  a  Perma- 
nent Set  of  the  Metal  by  a  New 
Calibrating  and  Straightening 
Machine 


The  Empire  State  Steel  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  910-911 
Park  Row  Building,  New  York,  has  been  reorganized 
to  conduct  a  general  business  in  iron  and  steel  products, 
scrap  iron  and  metals,  rails,  pipe  and  new  and  used 
machinery.  M.  D.  Adelson  is  president;  James  P. 
Touhill,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  Robert 
G.  JefFery,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Albert  R. 
Bergstrom,  assistant  manager. 


other  continuing  to 
burn.  When  the 
feeler  is  not  making 
contact  with  the  bar- 
rel, both  of  the  lights  which  are  connected  in  series 
burn  at  half  the  voltage.  The  arms  in  which  the  wire 
is  fastened  are  mounted  at  the  ends  of  the  vertical 
shaft  to  the  left  of  the  handwheel  and  are  operated  by 
moving  the  lever  directly  above  the  handwheel.  This 
lever  actuates  a  screw  to  give  an  oscillatory  movement 
that  brings  the  feeler  toward  the  wall  of  the  gun  barrel 
or  away  from  it  as  the  feeler  is  located  so  that  the 
knife  edge  always  points  directly  toward  the  column  of 
the  machine. 

In  straightening  a  gun  barrel  the  feeler  is  brought 
almost  in  contact  with  the  barrel  which  is  traversed  up 
the  column  of  the  machine  past  the  feeler.  If  this  is 
accomplished  without  extinguishing  one  of  the  lights, 
the  feeler  is  brought  closer  to  the  barrel,  the  distance 
of  this  movement  being  indicated  by  a  micrometer  dial 
reading  to  0.00025  in.  The  traversing  of  the  gun  barrel 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  feeler  after  each  movement 
are  continued  until  a  point  is  reached  where  one  of  the 
lights  is  extinguished,  indicating  that  contact  has  been 
made  between  the  barrel  and  th'^  feeler.  The  gun  barrel 
is  rotated  on  its  centers  through  the  series  of  tests  to 
secure  accurate  results. 
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If  the  test  indicates  the  presence  of  a  high  spot,  a 
hammer  is  forced  against  the  front  of  the  barrel  by 
manipulating  the  handwheel  at  the  left  of  the  machine. 
This  hammer  is  located  opposite  an  anvil  with  two 
supporting  points  on  which  the  gun  barrel  is  held  from 
the  back,  the  feeler  being  located  midway  between  the 
two  supporting  points.  This  arrangement  is  relied  upon 
to  produce  a  permanent  set  in  the  metal  and  remove 
the  high  spot,  subsequent  tests  being  made  with  the 
calibrating  apparatus  to  insure  a  true  circular  bore.  In 
straightening  a  barrel  in  this  way  the  highest  spot 
determined  by  the  calibrating  apparatus  is  removed 
first  and  the  work  is  continued  until  the  bore  is  per- 
fectly straight  or  within  the  limit  of  accuracy  possible 
with  the  machine. 


Energy  Consumption  and  Other  Data  on  Electric 
Furnace 

Operating  characteristics  of  a  15-ton  Heroult  fur- 
nace, using  60-cycle,  three-phase  curr  ent,  were  described 
by  Walter  C.  Kennedy,  sales  manager  Cutler  Hammer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  in  a  paper  presented  before  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers, 
at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  10.  The  furnace,  he  explained, 
has  a  rating  of  3750  kva.,  its  reactance  is  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent,  and  its  transformer  is  arranged 
with  star  and  delta  connections  to  give  173  or  100  volts 
on  the  secondary.     An  abstract  follows: 

In  normal  operation,  the  high  voltage  is  used  to 
melt  down  the  cold  charge,  which  requires  about  three 
hours  (input  2500  to  3000  kw.).  After  the  charge  is 
melted  the  low  voltage  at  about  1000  kw.  is  used  to 
refine  the  steel.  Also,  the  temperature  proper  for 
pouring  is  regulated  by  varying  the  input  a  short  time 
before  tapping. 

A  typical  run,  the  furnace  being  charged  with  cold 
open-hearth  scrap  and  pig,  low  in  phosphorus,  gave 
a  consumption  of  500  kw.-hr.  per  tpn.  One  slag  only 
was  used,  the  final  analysis  of  the  steel  being  approxi- 
mately: Carbon  0.15,  manganese  0.37,  phosphorus 
Q.02,  sulphur  0.03  per  cent.  However,  local  conditions 
yfiU  considerably  affect  the  operation  and  power  con- 
sumption. 

On  low  voltage  (Y  connection)  to  get  a  power  factor 
^bout  90  per  cent,  the  maximum  input  is  limited  to  1000 
to  1200  kw.  It  is  better  to  keep  within  this  range,  as 
\he  current  is  then  kept  down  to  7000  to  8500  amperes, 
^nd  the  conductor  loss  therefore  correspondingly  re- 
duced. On  high  voltage  (delta  connection)  3200  kw. 
input  can  be  obtained  without  any  difficulty,  although 
in  practice  2400  to  2800  kw.  is  the  usual  load.  The 
power  factor  is  practically  unity  for  all  values  of 
current  and  either  low  or  high  voltages — if  anything, 
higher  on  the  high  voltage. 

Successful  operation  is  dependent  upon  using  two 
or  possibly  more  voltages.  At  least  it  is  a  big  advan- 
tage to  have  more  than  one  voltage  available,  the  high 
voltage  to  be  used  for  melting  down  and  low  voltage  for 
refining.  The  inductance  in  the  secondary  leads  need 
not  cause  any  concern,  but  the  skin  effect  of  the  con- 
ductors is  the  greater  item. 

In  this  furnace,  as  in  all  others  at  present  con- 
structed, the  three-pha.se  leads  are  grouped  into  three 
cables  before  leading  to  the  electrode  holders  on  the 
furnace.  To  reduce  skin  effect,  at  least  on  GO-cycle 
furnaces,  the  phases  should  be  broken  up,  say  into 
six  leads  with  the  phases  interlaced.  These  six,  or 
possibly  12  leads,  should  run  from  the  transformer 
to  the  furnace.  The  delta  connection  should  then  be 
mounted  on  the  furnace.  It  would  be  entirely  feasible 
to  do  this  and  still  take  care  of  any  current  trans- 
formers in  the  secondary  circuits.  In  the  present  case 
this  would  save  probably  '.iO  kw.-hr.  per  ton  of  metal. 

The  value  of  500  kw.-hr.  per  ton  of  metal  is  a  good 
average  figure.  This  power  consumption  was  obtained 
at  first  when  low  phosphorus  scrap  was  used  and 
one  slag.  However,  later  results,  using  two  slags, 
have  not  shown  any  great  increase  in  power  consump- 
tion. 


Carnegie  Steel  Co.'s  "Liberty  Mill" 

The  new  plate  mill  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  called 
"the  Liberty  mill,"  at  West  Homestead,  Pa.,  is  a  3- 
high  mill  of  standard  design,  with  36-in.  rolls,  and  is 
served  by  eight  regenerative  heating  furnaces.  The 
erection  of  this  mill  was  authorized  on  April  17  last, 
work  was  started  at  once,  and  the  first  plates  rolled 
on  Oct.  17,  just  six  months  to  a  day  from  the  time 
work  was  started.  The  mill  is  driven  by  a  General 
Electric  Co.  motor  of  2500  hp.  and  is  the  first  elec- 
trically driven  plate  mill  to  be  operated  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  It  is  a  cold  steel  proposition,  the  slabs  being 
taken  from  the  Homestead  Steel  Works,  or  other  steel 
plants  of  the  company,  as  conditions  may  require,  and 
reheated  in  the  regenerative  furnaces.  The  mill  will 
roll  up  to  110  in.  wide,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of 
about  15,000  tons  of  plates  per  month.  The  fact  that 
a  mill  of  this  size  could  be  constructed  under  present 
unfavorable  conditions  as  regards  labor  and  materials 
is  certainly  a  creditable  record.  The  task  of  building 
this  mill  in  six  months  was  accomplished  only  by  the 
closest  co-operation  of  everyone  that  had  to  do  with  its 
erection,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  clerks  and  other 
employees  from  the  Pittsburgh  offices  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  also  from  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  offices 
and  elsewhere,  went  out  in  the  evenings  during  the 
week  and  on  Sundays,  unloaded  brick  from  cars,  and 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  hasten  the  completion 
of  the  mill.  The  mill  has  been  christened  as  the 
"Liberty  mill"  from  the  fact  that  most  of  its  output 
for  some  months  to  come  will  go  to  the  Government  to 
be  used  in  the  building  of  boats  and  other  equipment 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  plate  mill  proper 
was  built  jointly  by  Mackintosh,  Hemphill  &  Co.  and 
the  Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Homestead 
Steel  Works.  Three  large  shears  were  furnished  by 
the  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio;  the  roller 
tables  by  the  Homestead  Steel  Works,  and  the  plate 
straightening  rolls  by  R.  S.  Newbold  Son  &  Co.  of 
Norristown,  Pa. 

The  starting  of  the  mill  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  celebration,  and  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  came  over  from  New 
York  to  Pittsburgh  and  pressed  the  electric  button 
that  put  it  in  operation.  The  buildings  cover  a  site 
of  about  1000  ft.  in  length  and  400  ft.  wide.  There 
was  a  parade  prior  to  the  starting  of  the  mill,  and  one 
of  the  streamers  carried  by  Red  Cross  women  read, 
"When  All  the  Men  Go  to  War,  We  Will  Run  the  New 
Mill."  Another  carried  in  the  parade  read,  "Six  Days 
Shalt  Thou  Labor  at  Regular  Work,  But  on  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth,  also  at  the  110-in.  Mill."  Several  promi- 
nent naval  officers  were  present  at  the  starting  of  the 
mill. 


Bank  for  Employees 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio, 
has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  a  bank  at  its 
East  Side  plant.  The  plant  is  located  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  it  was  found  that 
employees  were  inconvenienced  in  getting  their  pay 
checks  cashed  after  the  regular  banking  hours.  While 
the  building  will  be  constructed  and  owned  by  the  com- 
pany, the  new  bank  will  be  operated  exclusively  by 
outside  interests.  A  savings  department  will  be  main- 
tained and  it  is  predicted  that  the  experiment  will 
prove  to  be  very  satisfactory  for  the  employees,  and 
from  the  employers'  standpoint  it  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  workmen  cashing  their  checks  in  saloons, 
as  is  frequently  the  custom. 


The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 
has  adopted  a  plan  of  insurance  for  all  employees, 
paying  the  premiums  and  bearing  all  expense  with 
funds  accruing  to  the  family  of  the  employee  in  case 
of  death.  Those  who  have  worked  at  the  plant  for 
less  than  two  years  have  been  insured  for  $500  and  for 
every  additional   year   this   amount   is   increased   $100. 
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NEW  WAY  TO  BURN  CRUDE  OIL' 


Gasifying  the  Oil  in  a  Specially  Designed 
Vaporizer 

BY   W.   A.    JANSSEN 

THE  first  spray  nozzle  for  burning  oil  was  devel- 
oped in  America.  Since  then  there  have  been  in- 
numerable modifications  of  spray  and  jet  burners. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  high  pressure 
and  low  pressure  types.  Aside  from  the  pressure  of 
operation,  they  also  vary  in  design  and  construction, 
depending  upon  the  atomizing  agent  used.  These  burn- 
ers are  dependent  for  their  success  on  the  use  of  air 
or  steam  as  an  atomizing  agent.  In  addition  some 
burners  also  have  incorporated  in  their  construction 
some  form  of  spiral  for  mechanical  atomization. 

The  spray  burner  consists  essentially  of  a  fan- 
shaped  spray  of  steam  or  compressed  air  upon  which  a 
stream  of  oil  is  allowed  to  trickle,  the  oil  being  diffused 
or  atomized  and  burned.  The  jet  burners,  of  which 
there  are  many  types,  are  so  constructed  that  a  stream 
of  oil  is  swept  into  and  becomes  a  part  of  a  stream  of 
air  or  steam,  being  atomized  therein  and  subsequently 
burned.  The  spray  and  jet  types  of  burners  have  their 
limitations,  because  of  their  inability  to  maintain  a 
positive  adjustment  of  the  definite  amounts  of  oil  and 
air  necessary  to  assure  and  produce  perfect  combus- 
tion. This  condition  is  further  aggravated  by  the  use 
of  oils  of  variable  specific  gravity,  which  congeal  in  cold 
weather,  making  perfect  combustion  almost  impossible 
without  the  almost  constant  attention  of  the  furnace 
operator. 

Because  of  the  inability  to  properly  control  the  air 
supply  to  definite  combustion  proportions,  the  quantity 
of  air  is  usually  in  excess  of  theoretical  requirements 
for  complete  combustion,  causing  a  reduced  flame  tem- 
perature. In  the  spray  and  jet  types  of  burners,  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  an  abundance  of  air  in  order 
to  assure  complete  atomization  and  avoid  smoking.  If 
the  burners  are  adjusted  so  as  to  admit  a  theoretical 
amount  of  air,  the  oil  is  not  thoroughly  atomized,  re- 
sulting in  imperfect  combustion,  accompanied  by  ex- 
cessive smoking  and  attendant  reduction  in  flame  and 
furnace  temperature.  The  great  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  oil  burning  is  because  the  vaporization 
and  combustion  are  practically  simultaneous  and  that 
both  occur  within  the  combustion  chamber. 

Gasifying  the  Oil 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  developed  a 
system  of  oil  burning  wherein  the  oil,  instead  of  being 
atomized  or  vaporized,  is  gasified  in  a  specially  de- 
signed vaporizer  outside  of  the  furnace.  The  gaseous 
product  is  forced  into  a  combustion  chamber  under  posi- 
tive pressure,  resulting  in  perfect  combustion.  This 
method  of  oil  burning  consists  essentially  of  producing 
an  oil-gas  in  a  specially  constructed  vaporizer  outside 
of  the  furnace  proper,  through  the  union  of  oil  and 
heated  air  in  definite  proportions  for  perfect  combus- 
tion. The  air  for  combustion  is  delivered  by  a  com- 
pressor at  about  2-lb.  pressure  and  a  velocity  of  150  ft. 
per  sec.  The  air  is  forced  to  the  vaporizer  through 
cast-iron  preheater  boxes  placed  in  the  path  of  the  out- 
going waste  gases.  With  the  admixture  of  oil  in  the 
vaporizer,  a  gaseous  product  is  formed  which  is  de- 
livered to  the  combustion  chamber  under  continuous 
pressure. 

The  cast-iron  preheater.  Fig.  1,  consists  of  a  closed 
cast-iron  box  with  openings  to  connecting  boxes  for  the 
admission  of  incoming  air.  A  series  of  vertical  flues  are 
provided  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  outgoing  waste 
gases  through  the  apparatus,  thus  providing  a  source 
of  heat  for  preheating  the  air  for  combustion.  The 
number  of  preheaters  required  is  dependent  on  the  oil 
consumption  for  which  the  furnace  is  designed.  They 
are  stacked  one  over  the  other,  and  are  so  placed  in  the 

•From  a  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Poundrymen's  Association  at  Boston,  Sept.  27, 
1917.  The  author  is  in  charge  of  production,  Canadian  Steel 
Foundries,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


Fig.    1 — General   Arrangement  of  the   Cast-iron   Preheater 

path  of  the  outgoing  gases  that  their  walls  will  trans- 
mit the  maximum  amount  of  heat.  Each  heater  is  pro- 
vided with  an  inlet  and  outlet  opening  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air.  They  are  located  on  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  heater,  necessitating  a  complete  passage  of  air 
through  the  apparatus.  As  the  heaters  are  stacked,  the 
inlet  opening  of  one  connects  with  the  outlet  opening 
of  another.  With  this  arrangement  the  vertical  flues 
are  thrown  out  of  line,  thereby  retarding  the  flow  of  the 
outgoing  gases,  permitting  a  greater  heat  absorption 
through  the  walls  of  the  preheaters. 

Description  of   Vaporizing 

The  vaporizer,  Fig.  2,  is  a  hollow  cast-iron  fitting. 
Its  size  is  dependent  on  the  calculated  oil  consumption. 
It  has  conveniently  arranged  inlet  and  outlet  openings. 
Within  the  vaporizer  are  a  series  of  baflles  which  form 
a  winding  zigzag  path  for  the  gaseous  mixture  of  air 
and  oil.  The  long  winding  passage  is  essential  for 
complete  gasification.  The  preheated  air  enters  the  in- 
let of  the  vaporizer  and  commingles  with  the  oil  stream. 
On  striking  the  first  baffle,  gasification  is  begun.  The 
mixture  of  air  and  oil  gas  then  winds  past  the  suc- 
ceeding baffles.  It  finally  is  discharged  from  the  va- 
porizer through  a  pipe  in  the  furnace  wall  leading  to 
the  combustion  chamber. 

If  perfect  combustion  is  to  be  attained,  the  propor- 
tions of  oil  and  air  must  be  right  and  the  temperature 
of  the  preheated  air  also  must  be  correct.  The  installa- 
tion operates  most  efficiently  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  about  800  deg.  Fahr.  Allowing  a  temperature 
drop  of  about  100  deg.  for  radiation  and  the  conversion 
of  oil  to  gas,  the  net  temperature  of  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture is  about  700  deg.  Fahr.  The  velocity  of  the  gas- 
eous mixture  should  be  about  150  ft.  per  sec.  in  order 
to  prevent  back-firing  or  flame  propagation  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  source.  This  is  most  essential,  as  the 
temperature  of  ignition,  1050  deg.  Fahr.,  is  only  a  few 
hundred  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the 
gaseous  mixture,  which  in  the  proximity  of  the  heated 
combustion  chamber  almost  instantly  is  brought  to 
ignition  temperature. 

The  heavy  fuel  oils  of  commerce  are  practically  all 
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Fig.  2 — Two  Sections  of  the  Cast-iron  Vaporizer 
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of  the  following  composition:  Carbon,  84,9  per  cent; 
hydrogen,  13.7  per  cent,  and  oxygen,  1.4  per  cent.  The 
Baume  gravity  is  26  deg.  and  the  oil  weighs  7.4  lb.  per 
gallon.  For  perfect  combustion  this  necessitates  about 
3.4  lb.  of  oxygen  or  14.5  lb.  of  air  per  pound  of  oil. 
This  is  equivalent  to  180  ft.  of  free  air  per  pound  of 
oil,  or  about  1500  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  gallon.  This 
may  be  more  easily  expressed  as  25  cu.  ft.  per  minute 
per  gallon  per  hour. 

This  method  of  oil  burning  lends  itself  very  readily 
to  every  type  of  furnace  in  which  the  atomizing  types 
of  burners  have  been  used.  Oil  economies  of  40  per 
cent  are  not  uncommon.  A  10  per  cent  economy  alone 
is  effected  in  the  preheating  of  the  combustion  air. 


UTILIZING  BURNED  SAND 


Experiments  on  Foundry  Facing  Sand  Mixtures — 
Success  with  Pan  Muller 

A  SERIES  of  experiments  to  determine  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  mixing  and  blending  sands  for 
foundry  facings  was  described  in  a  paper  read  by  R.  F. 
Harrington,  Hunt-Spiller  Mfg.  Corporation,  Boston, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Associ- 
ation, Boston,  on  Sept.  28,  1917.  The  object  of  the 
experiments  was  to  discover  a  combination  that  would 
permit  the  use  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
burned  sand,  and  so  decrease  the  cost  of  sand  per  ton 
of  castings  produced. 

Three  methods  of  testing  the  sands  were  used  in  the 
investigation,  the  bond  test,  the  sieve  test,  and  the 
transverse  strength  test.  The  first  study  was  the  re- 
placement of  the  sand  ordinarily  used  by  a  sand  carry- 
ing 20  per  cent  higher  bond,  which  because  of  the  high 
bond  or  active  clay  substance  present  allowed  the  use 
of  10  per  cent  more  old  sand  in  the  mixture.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  two  sands  are  shown  below. 

Original  Mixture 

Composition :                                              Mixture  No.  1 

Jersey   sand   No   3 72  62 

Old  sand 20  30 

Sea  coal 8  8 

Total  bond   307  435 

Transverse   strength,   grams 440  396 

Another  mixture  consisting  of  47  per  cent  of  Jersey 
sand,  44  per  cent  of  old  sand,  1%  per  cent  clay  and  7V2 
per  cent  of  sea  coal  gave  a  total  bond  of  434  and  a 
transverse  strength  of  226  grams.  While  the  bond  and 
texture  had  been  maintained,  scabbing  appeared  on 
many  of  the  castings.  Mixing  by  machine  partially 
overcame  the  difficulty,  but  an  attempt  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  new  molding  sand  by  the  further  addition  of 
clay  showed  conclusively  that  the  limit  had  been 
reached  unless  a  more  complete  blending  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  was  made  possible  by  some  other  type  of  ma- 
chine. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  in  the  operation  of 
the  mixer  in  so  far  as  use  of  les?  new  material  was 
concerned.  The  only  advantage  was  that  it  usually 
permitted  the  same  mixing  at  a  lower  labor  cost  per 
ton.  A  careful  study  of  the  mechanically  and  hand 
mixed  sands  under  the  mLscroscope  revealed  no  marked 
difference,  in  so  far  as  the  coating  of  the  burnt  grains 
of  sand  with  the  new  sand  and  clay  was  concerned.  Re- 
sults of  the  breaking  of  transverse  test  bars  also  re- 
vealed no  greater  tenacity  of  the  grain  particles,  which 
would   be   a   criterion   of  the   thoroughness  of  mixing. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  all  new  material  used 
in  the  facing  by  more  complete  blending,  a  so-called 
pan  muller  was  purchased  for  this  purpose.  This  ma- 
chine consists  esHcntially  of  a  cylindrical  pan,  with  a 
bottom  of  cast  iron,  about  5  ft.  diameter,  and  sides  of 
sheet  steel  about  1  ft.  high.  Resting  on  this  pan  are 
two  heavy  cast-iron  rolls  approximately  2  ft.  diameter 
and  8  in.  wide.  These  rolls  are  held  in  position  by 
guides  which  allow  revolution  only  about  their  respec- 
tive axes  due  to  contact  with  the  pan  and  its  contents. 

While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  muller,  the  mix- 
ture designated  as  No.  2  was  run  in  the  foundry  for 
a  period  of  two  months.     This  mixture,  which  used  IVi 


per  cent  of  Jersey  fire  clay  together  with  a  high  bonded 
Jersey  sand  was  mixed  in  a  mixer.  Eventually  it  re- 
placed the  mixture  previously  used  with  a  consequent 
saving  of  approximately  22  per  cent  of  new  material, 
or  approximately  95c.  per  ton  of  facing  mixed. 

The  first  test  employing  the  muller  as  a  means  of 
mixing  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
eff^ect  of  the  mulling  action  on  the  character  of  the  fac- 
ing. The  effect  of  this  action,  so  far  as  increased  effi- 
ciency of  all  new  material  added  is  concerned,  is  best 
shown  by  a  study  of  the  tabulated  results  which  are 
recorded  below.  They  represent  the  breaking  loads 
on  three  sets  of  bars  made  from  the  same  mixture  of 
sand  but  mixed  by  hand,  in  the  mixer,  and  in  the 
muller,  respectively. 

From  the  following  data  it  is  seen  that  the  mixer 
offers  no  better  means  of  mixing  so  far  as  the  strength 
of  the  sand  obtained  is  concerned,  but  that  the  muller 
does  by  its  peculiar  action  offer  a  far  more  efficient 
means  of  mixing  or  blending.  The  results  of  the  testa 
are  given  in  an  accompanying  table. 


Hand  Prepared 
Mixture  No.  1 


Machine 
Mixture  No.  2 


Muller 
Mixer  No.  3 


Jars 
A  . 
B  . 
C  , 
D  , 
E  , 
F  , 
G  , 
H  . 
I  .. 
J    . 


Average.  .    10.3 


Ounces  Bars 

9.5  A   . 

10.5  B    . 

,    10.5  C    , 

,    10.5  D   , 

,    10.0  E    , 

,    11.0  F    . 

,    10.3  G    . 

,    10.0  H   . 

,    10.0  I   ., 

11.0  J  .. 


Average . 


Ounces  Bars 

,    10.0  A    . 

9.5  B    . 

.    10.5  C    . 

,    11.0  D    . 

.      9.5  E    . 

.    10.0  P    . 

.      9.5  G    . 

.    10.0  H  . 

.    10.0  I   .. 

.    10.0  J  .. 
,    10.0 


Average . 


Ounces 

,  12.5 

.  13.5 

.  14.5 

.  12.5 

,  10.5 

,  14.0 

,  14.0 

,  12.0 

.  13.0 

,  12.0 

,  13.0 


The  first  sand  mixtures  for  facing  purposes  pre- 
pared in  the  muller  varied  in  clay  content  from  1  to  7 
per  cent  and  in  new  sand  content  from  10  to  50  per 
cent,  these  mixtures  making  use  of  varying  proportions 
of  new  sand  and  clay,  in  some  instances  consisting  of 
clay  and  old  sand  only  and  in  other  instances  of  only 
new  and  old  sand. 

After  a  long  series  of  experiments  it  was  found  that 
the  bond  test  could  no  longer  be  used  as  a  means  of 
measuring  the  strength  of  the  sand,  the  muller  so  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  the  mixing  as  to  make 
bond  tests  no  longer  comparative.  The  transverse  test 
and  a  mechanical  analysis  were  found  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  for  judging  the  character  of  a  sand.  The 
mixtures  given  in  the  following  table  were  finally  de- 
cided to  be  the  best  for  the  foundry  in  which  the  experi- 
ments were  conducted. 

Mixture 
Composition :  No.  3 

Old  sand   60 

Jersey  sand    30 

Beach  sand    

Clay    3  % 

Millville    gravel    

Sea  coal    6 14 

Total  bond   441 

Transverse  strength,  grams. 355 

These  mixtures  all  received  1^^  min.  mulling  action, 
and  although  prepared  for  different  classes  of  castings, 
they  are  based  on  the  principles  of  the  use  of  such  pro- 
portions of  new  sand,  old  sand  and  clay  as  to  give  a 
facing  which  would  not  when  in  contact  with  the  hot 
metal  be  subject  to  scabbing  or  blowing. 

The  comparative  new  material  costs  of  the  differ- 
ent mixtures  are  as. follows: 


[ixture 
No.  4 

Mixture 
No.  5 

57 
15 

57 
26 

20 

8 

383 

310 

i5 

8 
262 
210 

Original  Mixture 
72  per  cent  Jersey  at  $4. $2. 88 
8  per  cent  Sea  Coal  at  $9.      .72 


Mixture  No.  3 
30  per  cent  Jersey  at  $4.  $1.20 
3^  per  cent  Clay  at  $7..      .25 
6%    per    cent    Sea    Coal 
at  $9 58 


$3.60 


$2.03 


Mixture  No.  1 
62  per  cent  Jersey  at  $4. $2. 48 
8  percent  Sea  Coal  at  $9.      .72 


$3.20 

Mixture   No.    2 
47  per  cent  Jersey  at  $4. $1.88 
1'/^  per  cent  Clay  at  $7..     .11 
7»4    per    cent   Sea   Coal 
at  $9 67 

$2.66 


Mixture  No.   4 
15  per  cent  Jersey  at  $4.  $0.60 
20  per  cent  Millville  at  $4     .80 
8  per  cent  Sea  Coal  at  $9.      .72 


$2.12 


20 


Mixture  No.  5 
per    cent    Beach    at 


$1.60 $0.32 

15  per  cent  Millville  at  $4     .60 
8  per  cent  Sea  Coal  a,t  $9 .     .72 

$1.64 
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SCRAP  DEALERS  MEET 


Vernon  Phillips  Says  Pocketbooks  Must  Be  For- 
gotten During  the  War 

A  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Scrap  Iron 
Dealers,  which  was  organized  on  May  15,  this  year, 
was  held  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  25,  at  which  about  100  leading  scrap  dealers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  present.  There  was 
a  very  free  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  facing  the  scrap  industry,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  and  decisive  action.  The  iron  and  steel 
scrap  trade  went  on  record  as  determined  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  the  Government  solve  the  war 
problems  that  especially  concern  the  scrap  industry, 
and  particularly  to  co-operate  with  the  railroads  in  con- 
serving the  freight  car  supply.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  on  the  pre- 
vious day  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  steps 
necessary  to  take  to  meet  the  situation,  in  order  to 
recommend  them  to  the  general  meeting  for  action.  The 
result  was  a  presentation  of  a  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  carried,  in  reference  to  the  handling  of 
rejected  cars,  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  propo- 
sitions facing  the  scrap  trade,  and  is  the  cause  for 
considerable  delay  in  the  movement  of  cars.  This  reso- 
lution embodied  the  formation  of  a  Bureau  of  Scrap 
Inspection,  by  which  all  rejected  cars  are  to  be  handled 
through  an  inspection  office  conducted  by  the  American 
Board  of  Scrap  Iron  Dealers,  to  which  the  mills  re- 
jecting scrap  are  to  send  a  notice  of  each  and  every 
rejection,  with  the  cause  for  the  rejection  and  the 
name  of  the  shipper.  This  bureau  agrees  to  see  that 
the  rejected  car  is  disposed  of  or  moved  within  48 
hours  of  such  notice.  In  order  to  cover  the  expense 
involved,  the  shipper  in  each  case  shall  pay  an  agreed- 
upon  fee  for  each  rejected  car.  It  was  also  provided 
that  the  executive  committee  should  work  out  a  detailed 
plan  so  that  the  bureau  could  start  this  work  at  once. 
For  the  present  the  bureau  will  be  conducted  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  C.  A.  Barnes,  Widener  Building, 
Philadelphia,  and  it  is  the  intention  eventually  to  ex- 
tend it  so  as  to  cover  other  districts.  W.  Vernon 
Phillips  of  the  sub-committee  on  scrap  iron  and  steel 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  this  board,  presented 
a  paper  on  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  scrap  trade. 

The  Question  of  Prices 

In  opening  the  meeting  President  Shroder  stated 
that  an  erroneous  idea  had  gone  abroad  that  this  meet- 
ing had  been  called  to  act  in  the  matter  of  prices  to 
be  fixed  for  scrap  by  the  Government.  He  made 
it  plain  that,  while  the  question  of  price  fixing  was 
important  to  the  dealers,  the  matter  of  rejections  and 
re-consignments  of  scrap  is  of  vastly  more  importance 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  country,  and  that  it  must  be 
given  immediate  attention  to  prevent  railroads  from 
taking  drastic  action.  Representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  were  present  at  the  meeting 
and  stated  the  willingness  of  this  association  to  co- 
operate with  the  dealers,  and  also  answered  several 
questions  of  interest  to  the  trade  submitted  by  several 
of  the  members. 

The  Work  at  Washington 

Mr.  Phillips  in  his  paper  said  that  the  most  serious 
problem  of  all  is  that  of  transportation.  He  urged  that 
dealers  load  cars  to  the  maximum  whenever  possible 
and  that  all  unnecessary  delay  in  unloading  cars  should 
be  avoided.  Another  serious  question  relates  to  rejec- 
tion, and  dealers  have  been  warned  by  the  American 
Railway  Association  that  unless  there  is  some  im- 
provement in  this  matter  drastic  action  will  be  taken. 
He  said  the  association  should  make  itself  a  committee 
of  the  whole  to  punish  anyone  deliberately  "doctoring" 
a  car,  a  practice  which  has  more  than  anything  else 
caused  ill-repute  in  the  scrap  business.  Another  prac- 
tice which  should  be  avoided  is  the  making  of  sales 
through  two  or  three  different  hands.  In  regard  to 
Government  action  concerning  the  fixing  of  prices,  Mr. 


Phillips  said  in  part:  "We  have  been  before  various 
committees,  last  the  War  Industry  Board,  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  they  were  impressed  with  and  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  business  and  took  our 
recommendations  most  seriously.  As  to  whether  they 
will  fix  the  price  on  scrap  material,  or  at  what  levels 
they  will  fix  them,  we  cannot  say.  All  prices  on  steel 
products  so  far  determined  have  been  in  agreement 
with  the  makers,  and  as  it  will  be  practically  impos- 
sible to  have  all  scrap  producers  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, it  is  apparently  difficult  to  attempt  price-fixing 
without  resorting  to  laws  which  will  make  it  compul- 
sory. These  the  Government  has  no  doubt  prepared 
and  in  good  time  will  be  in  a  position  to  enforce.  So 
in  my  opinion  they  eventually  must  be  fixed.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  country,  the  trade,  and  the  steel 
industry  that  they  should  be  fixed.  We  do  not  want 
to  witness  rises  and  falls  in  the  price  which  prevent 
the  manufacturer  from  figuring  his  cost  or  which  en- 
courage dealers  to  speculate  wildly,  causing  possibly 
real  suffering  to  many  of  the  smaller  dealers  in  the 
business.  The  Government  does  not  want  to  make  any 
mistake  in  this  matter.  It  has  England's  experience 
to  follow,  which  has  been  rather  a  wide  one  and  not 
an  altogether  satisfactory  one,  but  while  this  matter 
is  under  consideration  by  Washington  we  should  use 
our  greatest  efforts  to  regulate  the  industry  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  abuses  and  reduce  the  number  of 
cars  being  used. 

Forget  About  Profits 

"We  must  forget  our  pocketbooks  to  some  extent 
to-day.  I  know  it  is  hard  for  anybody  to  actually  do 
this.  Men  may  want  to  and  may  try  to,  but  it  is 
human  nature  to  intuitively  reach  for  our  profits  and 
try  to  save  losses  before  any  other  consideration.  We 
must  change  our  way  of  looking  at  things.  So  many 
people  in  the  business  are  so  ready  to  blame  someone 
else — the  railroads,  the  mills,  the  dealers  with  whom 
they  transact  business,  or  anyone  but  themselves — 
and  if  you  will  all  go  home  resolved  to  change  this 
point  of  view,  at  least  until  the  war  is  over,  you  will 
be  doing  more  for  the  country  than  you  could  do  by 
enlisting,  by  buying  bonds  (but  every  man  here  should 
buy  Liberty  Bonds)  or  almost  any  other  thing  one 
could  mention.  Harmony  and  co-operation  is  the  one 
needful  thing  in  all  lines  of  effort  to-day.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  after  the  war  the  scrap  business  will  be 
an  industry  which  will  be  on  a  parity  with  any  other 
industry.  We  have  a  magnificent  opportunity  now  to 
show  what  we  are  good  for,  to  prove  our  sincerity,  and 
it  will  not  take  the  consumers  long  to  offer  you  their 
full  support  if  you  give  them  a  reason  for  doing  so." 


Small  Direct-Connected  Air  Compressor 

In  1904  the  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  Co.  furnished  an 
air  compressor  to  the  General  Electric  Co.  for  instal- 
lation at  the  latter's  Schenectady  plant.  This  was 
directly  driven  by  a  l'i5-hp.  motor.  Since  that  time 
high-speed  automatic  strip  and  disc  valves  have  been 
developed  until  compressors  having  a  capacity  of  1500 
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cu.  ft.  per  min.  have  been  built  in  which  the  driving 
motor  is  mounted  on  the  compressor  shaft.  Further 
development  of  the  valves  and  the  smaller  sizes  of 
synchronous  motors  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  115 
Broadway,  New  York,  to  develop  a  standard  line  of 
direct-connected  air  compressors  varying  in  size  from 
400  to  1500  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

The  general  construction  of  the  compressor  is  the 
same  as  the  larger  sizes  which  have  been  on  the  market 
for  some  time.  The  air  end  is  equipped  with  the  Laid- 
law  feather  air  valve  which  was  brought  out  about 
three  years  ago.  Since  that  time  approximately  1000 
compressors  equipped  with  these  valves  have  been  built 
and  installed.  The  capacity  of  these  machines  varies 
from  200  to  6000  cu.  ft.  per  min.,  the  total  being  in 
excess  of  750,000  cu.  ft.  per  min. 


Busy   Plants   at   Seattle 

The  growth  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  a  center  for  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  Northwest  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  new  plants  and  enlargements  in 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  exclusive  of  shipyards, 
during  the  last  four  months  amount  to  nearly  $900,000. 
According  to  reports  specially  prepared  by  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club,  12  new 
plants  have  either  been  erected  or  are  in  course  of 
erection,  since  July  of  this  year,  valued  at  more  than 
$800,000.  Four  plants  have  increased  their  capacity 
by  additions  made  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $75,000. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  city  has  there  been  such 
an  unparalleled  number  of  machine  shops,  foundries, 
manufacturing  plants,  forges,  etc.,  and  every  plant  is 
rushed  to  capacity  with  work. 

Despite  the  lumber  situation,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  most  of  the  larger  mills  throughout  the 
Northwest,  the  Puget  Sound  Machinery  Depot,  one  of 
the  largest  plants  manufacturing  sawmill  equipment 
in  the  West,  has  been  so  crowded  with  work  that  a 
$60,000  enlargement  of  the  machine  shop  and  works 
is  now  being  made,  that  will  double  the  plant's  capacity. 


New  Carnegie  Shape  Book 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  Shape  Book  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  has  been  issued.  As  compared  with  the  fifth 
edition,  issued  only  two  years  ago,  the  227  pages  de- 
voted exclusively  to  profiles  of  sections  have  increased 
to  265  pages.  Noteworthy  increases  in  the  number  of 
.sections  rolled  are  to  be  found  in  the  portions  of  the 
book  devoted  to  shipbuilding  bulb  angles,  sash  and 
casement  sections,  automobile  sections  and  cross  ties. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  these  sections  rolled  is 
due  to  the  remarkable  expansion  in  shipbuilding,  to  the 
extensive  use  of  steel  cross  ties  for  industrial  and  rail- 
way purposes,  to  the  great  increase  in  the  automobile 
industry  and  particularly  to  the  great  development  in 
the  use  of  steel  in  frames  for  windows,  doors  and  sky- 
lights in  modern  factory  buildings.  As  heretofore,  the 
book  is  bound  in  green  leather,  with  gilt  tops,  and  can 
be  obtained  at  any  of  the  district  offices  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  for  $1  per  copy. 


Technical  Men  Needed 

Major  J.  E.  Bloom,  U.  S.  A.,  266  Market  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  calls  attention  of  all  technical  men  to 
the  need  of  the  Army  for  men,  aged  18  to  40,  in  sundry 
branches  of  "Technical  Troops,"  He  says  any  technical 
men  who  are  exempt  or  who  from  any  cause  cannot 
volunteer  can  efficiently  co-operate,  by  forming  tech- 
nical patriotic  educational  guilds  in  their  several  in- 
dustries or  home  neighborhoods,  especially  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  men  in  the  service,  and  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  technical  assistance, 
opinions  and  advice  from  home,  in  any  war  industry, 
from  time  to  time. 


Light  Rail  Freight  Rate  Decision 

Washington,  Oct.  liO. — A  reduction  in  the  carload 
rates  on  light  steel  rails  from  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  to 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  basing  points  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
complaint  of  the  West  Virginia  Rail  Company  against 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  other  railroads.  The  com- 
mission holds  that  the  domestic  rates  heretofore  in 
effect  are  not  justified  and  that  they  should  not  exceed 
the  authorized  basis  of  77  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New 
York  rate,  or  $3.80  to  New  York,  $3.60  to  Philadelphia 
and  $3.50  to  Baltimore.  The  rates  for  export,  the 
commission  orders,  shall  not  exceed  77  per  cent  of  the 
contemporaneously  maintained  export  rate  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York. 

While  the  normal  basis  for  making  class  rates  from 
Huntington  to  the  East  is  87  per  cent  of  the  Chicago- 
New  York  class-rate  scale,  the  carriers  serving  Hunt- 
ington have,  in  respect  of  commodity  rates,  accorded  it 
something  less  than  the  rates  which  would  result  from 
that  percentage  relation,  and  have  adopted,  on  many 
commodities,  including  steel  rails,  a  basis  of  77  per  cent 
of  the  Chicago-New  York  rates.  The  rates  from  Hunt- 
ington to  the  interior  basing  points,  taking  rates  lower 
than  the  Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  were  made  approxi- 
mately on  a  basis  of  82  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rates 
to  these  points  based  on  the  Chicago-New  York  scale, 
with  the  rates  to  New  York  made  on  the  basis  of  77 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  rate  as  maximum. 
But,  although  the  77  per  cent  basis  was  adopted  as  a 
fair  and  reasonable  one  on  certain  commodities,  in- 
cluding iron  and  steel  products,  the  domestic  rates 
from  Huntington  to  Eastern  seaboard  points  have 
never  been  published  on  that  exact  percentage,  and  it 
was  not  until  Feb.  24,  1917,  when  that  relation  would 
permit  of  an  increase  in  the  export  rates  from  Hunt- 
ington, that  the  export  rates  were  so  adjusted.  For 
example,  at  the  time  the  complaint  was  filed  the  Hunt- 
ington-New  York  export  rate  was  related  to  the  Chi- 
cago-New York  export  rate  as  96  is  to  100,  or  92c.  over 
Pittsburgh  per  100  lb.  If  the  export  rate  from  Hunt- 
ington in  effect  prior  to  Feb.  24,  1917,  had  been  on  a 
basis  of  77  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  export 
rate,  it  would  have  been  $2.54,  or  70c.  over  Pittsburgh. 
While  the  export  rate  from  Huntington  to  New  York 
was  thus  increased  from  $3.16  to  $3.54,  or  38c.,  the  in- 
crease from  Pittsburgh  was  from  $1.84  to  $2.76,  or  92c. 
Corresponding  increases  of  92c.  were  made  from  New- 
ark and  the  Ohio  points  which  carry  a  40c.  differential 
over  Pittsburgh.  The  increase  from  Chicago  was  from 
$3.30  to  $4.60  in  the  export  rate  to  New  York,  and 
from  Cumberland,  Md.,  from  $1.64  to  $2.56. 

The  rates  which  will  go  into  effect  were  made  upon 
voluntary  agreement  by  the  roads.  The  decision  of 
the  commission  made  these  concluding  remarks:  "We 
find  that  the  carriers'  proposed  basis  of  60c.  over 
Pittsburgh  to  the  seaboard,  domestic  and  for  export,  is 
not  unreasonable.  It  would  virtually  make  Hunting- 
ton a  73  per  cent  point,  as  related  to  the  Chicago  export 
rate,  and  would  yield  per  ton-mile  5.12  mills,  as  against 
a  ton-mile  yield  of  5.29  mills  from  Newark,  Ohio,  its 
nearest  competitor.  It  is  proposed  with  a  view  to  re- 
lieve Huntington  from  a  competitive  standpoint,  and 
carriers  may  accord  rates  to  meet  competition  which 
we  would  not  require  established.  It  is  expected  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  the  respondents  will  in  good 
faith  establish  the  basis  proposed,  which  will  remove 
the  discrimination  in  respect  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  align  their  rates  to  the  Eastern  basing  points  to 
accord  therewith."  w.  L.  c. 


The  Spicer  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  manu- 
facturer of  small  screw  machine  products  and  universal 
Joints,  has  changed  its  firm  name  to  the  Spicer  Mfg. 
Corporation. 


A  table  showing  that  more  than  18  lb.  of  metal 
enters  into  the  composition  of  articles  required  for 
the  equipment  of  each  infantryman  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  War  Department.  The 
metal  equipment  carried  by  each  infantry  soldier  weighs 
294.65  oz.  and  an  additional  weight  of  114.7  oz.  is  added 
by  equipment  of  cotton,  wool,  leather  and  wood.  The 
Ordnance  Bureau,  therefore,  supplies  each  soldier  with 
approximately  25  lb.  of  equipment,  which  is  exclusive 
of  that  supplied  by  the  quartermaster  corps. 
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GATHERING  CONTRACT  DATA 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Asking  Iron  and  Steel 
Trade  for  Contract  Details 

Washington,  Oct.  30. — A  comprehensive  canvass 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  presumably  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  data  upon  which  to  base  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  for  the  incorporation  in  the 
pending  Pomerene  steel  price-fixing  bill  of  a  provision 
abrogating  existing  contracts.  The  commission  has  gone 
to  work  systematically  to  gather  data  relating  to  this 
subject  and  intends  to  reinforce  its  recommendations 
not  only  with  statistics  showing  the  extent  to  which 
the  output  of  the  coming  six  months  or  more  is  tied 
up  by  contracts,  but  also  with  a  general  consensus  of 
the  views  of  both  producers  and  consumers.  The  scope 
of  the  inquiry  undertaken  may  be  gathered  from  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  commission  under  date 
of  Oct.  20  to  a  very  large  number  of  corporations  and 
individuals,  as  follows: 

Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  desires  information  witli 
respect  to  tlie  extent  to  which  the  manufacturers  of  iron 
and  steel  products  are  covered  for  the  next  nine  months 
with  respect  to  chief  raw  materials. 

Please  furnish  as  promptly  as  possible  and  as  nearly 
as  may  be  practicable,  information  regarding  the  chief  ma- 
terials used  by  you  (including  iron  ore  and  coke)  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  the  products  thereof, 
whi(  h  were  contracted  for  but  have  not  been  delivered 
prior  to  Oct.  29,  1917,  as  follows: 

1.  The  total  quantities  of  each. 

2.  The  quantities  of  each  for  the  principal  contracts, 
severally,  the  date  on  which  each  of  such  contracts  was 
made,  the  periods  of  delivery  and  the  prices  (indicating  the 
f.o.b.  point).  State  which,  if  any,  of  these  contracts  are  with 
afHliated  companies. 

Please  indicate  any  of  these  contracts  which  are  sub- 
ject to  change  in  any  important  terms,  stating  how,  or  sub- 
ject   to    cancellation   or   non-fulfillment   at   your   option. 

Please  furnish  information  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
you  have  outstanding  contracts  for  the  sale  of  your  products 
for  the  remainder  of  the  calendar  year  and  for  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  1918. 

(a)  The  total  quantities,  by  classes,  distinguishing  those 
ordered  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  as  far  as 
possible  those  ordered  for  domestic  consumption  and  for 
export; 

(b)  The  chief  contracts,  with  quantities,  dates,  and 
period  of  delivery  and  prices. 

X  lease  furnish  similar  particulars,  both  for  purchases  and 
sales  contracts,  with  respect  to  any  controlled  or  afflliated 
companies. 

The  commission  would  also  be  pleased  to  receive  from 
you  an  expression  of  opinion,  in  case  prices  should  be  fixed 
by  law,  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  providing 
that  prior  bona  fide  contracts  for  materials  and  for  products 
bought  and  sold  should  be  abrogated.  In  connection  with 
any  opinion,  statistical  data  additional  to  that  requested 
above,  in  support  of  your  views,  are  also  desired. 

Enough  replies  have  been  received  to  show  the  di- 
versity of  interest  on  this  important  question  and  to 
demonstrate  that  however  strong  the  Commission's 
recommendation  for  the  abrogation  of  contracts  may  be 
— if  such  recommendation  should  be  forwarded  to  Con- 
gress— it  is  certain  to  meet  the  organized  opposition 
of  those  whose  interests  are  opposed  to  the  projected 
drastic  action.  Many  manufacturers  have  assumed  that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  abrogating  a  contract  not  in  itself  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  believing  that  such  agreements 
may  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  Federal  Government 
"even  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  or 
pursuant  to  the  extraordinary  authority  rather  loosely 
described  in  the  term  "war  powers."  Experienced 
lawyers,  however,  freely  admit  that  Congress  can  nullify 
all  such  agreements  as  those  in  contemplation  and 
furthermore  that  the  method  of  procedure  is  reduced 
to  an  academic  question  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  broadest  powers  with  respect  to 
the  commandeering  of  products  essential  in  the  carrying 
on  of  the  war.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  the 
question  before  Congress  is  not  a  problem  in  con- 
stitutional law  but  one  of  national  policy. 

That  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  deepseated 


convictions  respecting  the  advisability  of  abrogating 
existing  contracts  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  has  been 
evidenced  by  various  expressions  of  opinion  by  individ- 
ual commissioners.  Commissioner  Davies  made  a  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce during  its  consideration  of  the  Pomerene  bill 
which  has  been  taken  in  some  quarters  as  a  suggestion 
that  the  Trade  Commission  be  clothed  with  power  not 
to  abrogate  all  contracts  but  merely  those  made  at 
prices  above  the  schedule  fixed  by  the  President.  This 
opens  up  a  vista  of  possibilities  of  great  significance  to 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  situation  would  be  further 
intensified  should  the  Commission  be  invested  with 
authority  to  use  its  discretion  in  abrogating  contracts  so 
that  it  might  cancel  only  those  involving  serious  hard- 
ship to  one  of  the  parties  thereto.  In  view  of  all  the 
ramifications  of  this  grave  problem  the  development 
of  the  Commissioner's  project  will  justify  the  closest 
attention  on  the  part  of  interested  parties.        w.  L.  c. 


German  Dismantling  of  Belgian  Steel  Plants 

The  dismantling  of  Belgian  steel  plants  by  Ger- 
mans is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Ironmonger,  serving  with  the  Belgian  army: 

As  long  ago  as  May  25  the  Germans  dismantled  the  plant 
of  the  Angleur  Steelworks,  and  announced  their  intention  of 
removing  the  traveling  cranes.  By  order  of  the  invaders, 
the  blast  furnaces  of  Ougr6e  had  to  stop  work  on  May  24 
and  the  Germans  are  now  dismantling  the  plant  there  also 
to  send  it  to  Germany.  The  Cockerill  works  at  Seraing  had 
in  some  measure  been  spared  but  several  hundreds  of  German 
workmen  recently  arrived  there  from  Westphalia  and  pro- 
ceeded to  strip  the  place.  At  other  plants  the  Germans  are 
removing  the  rolling  equipment  (cylinders  made  of  high- 
grade  castings),  shafting,  belting  and  even  the  foundation 
plates.  The  Germans  are  breaking  up  the  big  cast-iron 
posts  to  be  recast.  The  big  blowing  machines  of  the  Usines 
Bonehill  and  the  Usines  Boel,  the  4-cylinder  machine  of  the 
Providence  Works,  which  was  exhibited  at  Lifege  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  1905,  and  the  blooming  mill  of  the 
same  company  are  reported  to  have  been  converted  into 
scrap  iron. 


Germany's  Iron  and  Steel  Output 

In  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  this  year, 
the  German  pig-iron  and  steel  output  "showed  abso- 
lutely brilliant  figures,"  while  the  production  of  finished 
products  has  been  brought  to  a  level  which  "at  any 
rate  in  a  certain  measure  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  army,"  according  to  a  recent  report  on  the  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  steel  industry  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung 
and  published  in  the  London  Ironmonger.  The  pig-iron 
syndicate  has  increased  the  prices  of  all  grades  of  pig 
iron,  with  the  exception  of  Luxemburg  iron,  as  from 
Sept.  1.  The  advances  in  hematite  and  in  low-phos- 
phorus steel-making  irons  are  very  considerable,  but 
the  other  grades  have  only  gone  up  by  a  few  marks. 


A  Cast  Pipe  Freight  Rate  Complaint 

A  complaint  against  the  carload  rate  of  $5.37  per 
net  ton  on  cast-iron  pipe  from  North  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  Watervliet,  Mich.,  has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Company,  naming  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  other 
railroads  as  defendants.  It  is  declared  that  a  reasonable 
rate  would  have  been  $5.11  per  ton.  The  rate  is  said  to 
violate  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  it  exceeds 
the  rate  from  North  Birmingham  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  other  points  on  the  Pere  Marquette. 


About  2000  steel  workers  employed  by  the  Union 
Drawn  Steel  Co.,  the  Moltrup  Steel  Products  Co.  and 
the  Standard  Gauge  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  are 
out  on  strike  with  demand  for  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  wages. 


The  Lalance  &  Grosjean  Mfg.  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  enameled  ware,  has  advanced  the 
wages  of  employees  10  per  cent.,  effective  Oct.  26. 
This  is  the  third  such  advance  this  year. 
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PROPERTIES  OF  BRASSES 


Working  Qualities — Rolling  Mill  Alloying  Prob- 
lems— Bronzes 

THAT  non-ferrous  alloys  such  as  are  employed  in  the 
brass  rolling  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  sheets, 
strips,  wire,  rods,  tubes  and  shapes  of  various  cross- 
section  designs,  must  be  made  from  mixtures  which 
permit  elongation  and  reduction  of  cross  section  area 
without  fracture  was  emphasized  by  R.  A.  Wood, 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Metals  at  Boston,  Sept.  27.  This  he 
said  places  certain  restrictions  on  the  selection  of  the 
metals  used  in  making  the  alloy  which  are  described  in 
the  following  abstract. 

General  Requirements 

The  metals  employed  must  be  of  good  quality  and 
practically  free  from  impurities.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  even  traces  of  antimony  or  bismuth,  for  these 
metals  if  present  will  tend  to  cause  the  metal  to  break 
up  during  fabrication,  to  fire  crack  in  annealing  and 
to  develop  season  cracks. 

Copper  and  its  alloys  readily  absorb  sulphur  and 
this  tends  to  cause  the  metal  to  become  spongy  and 
porous  in  spots.  Sulphur  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tity will  cause  the  metal  to  be  brittle  and  to  break  up 
in  fabrication.  Absorption  of  sulphur  takes  place  in 
the  melting  operation  and  is  caused  by  improper  pro- 
tection from  the  gases  of  combustion.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  select  a  fuel  as  free  from  sulphur  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  Charcoal,  when  broken  up  into  fine 
pieces,  absorbs  sulphurous  gases  and  the  metal  should 
be  protected  by  a  good  covering  of  charcoal  in  the  melt- 
ing operation.  Metals  containing  arsenic  to  any  con- 
siderable amount  should  be  avoided  for  the  influence 
of  this  metal  on  the  alloy  is  similar  to  that  of  both 
bismuth  and  antimony.  Also  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  a  grade  of  zinc  suitable  for  the  uses  to  which 
each  particular  alloy  is  to  be  applied.  Only  the  best 
grades  of  copper  are  safe  and  it  is  well  to  have  the  cop- 
per cut  into  small  pieces  in  order  that  it  will  not  pro- 
trude over  the  top  of  the  crucible  and  be  exposed  to 
the  gases  of  combustion. 

Copper  and  Zinc  Alloys 

A  mixture  of  approximately  50  parts  of  copper  and 
50  parts  of  zinc  has  the  highest  content  of  zinc  the  alloy 
may  contain  and  be  workable.  It  is  possible  to  roll 
such  an  alloy  into  a  sheet  or  draw  it  into  a  wire,  but  the 
operations  are  tedious. 

Alloys  of  from  57  to  63  parts  of  copper  and  the  bal- 
ance zinc  are  used  in  the  extruding  process  for  making 
•  rods,  tubes  and  shapes.  Mixtures  of  this  nature  may 
be  rolled  hot  and  are  representatives  of  the  commer- 
cially hot  worked  alloys.  These  mixtures  are  known  un- 
der various  trade  names  such  as  Muntz  metal,  yellow 
metal,  yellow  sheathing,  condenser  tubing,  extruded 
metal,  etc. 

The  grade  of  metal  for  making  hot  working  alloys 
must  be  carefully  selected  and  the  casting  operation 
carefully  carried  out.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  new 
material  as  some  mills  make  a  practice  of  buying  up 
scrap  and  melting  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  casting 
this  in  bars  which  may  be  either  rolled  hot  or  extruded; 
but  these  mills  have  a  highly  specialized  melting  crew 
which  can  tell  from  experience  and  certain  physical 
tests  when  the  metal  is  in  proper  condition  for  casting. 

A  mixture  of  60  parts  of  copper  and  40  parts  of  zinc 
is  about  as  cheap  an  alloy  as  can  be  successfully  worked 
cold,  although  there  are  mixtures  of  from  57  to  59  parts 
of  copper  and  4'.',  to  41  parts  of  zinc  which  may  be  rolled 
into  sheets  or  drawn  into  wire.  Alloys  of  this  nature 
are  used  mostly  for  hard  soldering  purposes. 

Workinf?  Copper-Zinc  Alloys 

The  successful  working  of  the  foregoing  mixtures 
depends  primarily  on  the  skill  with  which  the  casting 
operation  is  carried  out.  Alloys  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  zinc  do  not,  as  a  rule,  polish  up  nicely.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  annealing  these  alloys.    They  are  apt 


to  run  in  places  if  slightly  overheated.  They  are  very 
soft  and  pliable  at  a  red  heat  but  upon  cooling  become 
somewhat  hard  and  springy.  If  plunged  into  a  tank  of 
water  immediately  after  being  removed  from  the  an- 
nealing furnace  they  will  remain  much  softer  than  if 
allowed  to  cool  gradually.  This  is  more  or  less  a  risky 
procedure  for  if  the  plunging  temperature  is  not  just 
about  right  some  of  the  metal  will  split  and  crack. 
These  cracks  are  known  as  water  cracks  and  they  must 
not  be  confused  with  fire  cracks  which  they  closely 
resemble.  If  the  hot  metal  is  cooled  off  by  means  of  a 
stream  of  water,  such  as  is  thrown  from  a  hose  pipe, 
water  cracks  will  develop,  but  if  a  fine  overhead  spray 
of  water  is  used  this  will  not  occur. 

Fire  cracks  are  caused  by  an  unequal  stress  within 
the  metal  which  causes  an  unequal  expansion  tending 
to  pull  it  apart.  A  metal  which  has  been  thoroughly 
worked  seldom  fire  cracks.  Season  cracks  are  caused 
by  the  gradual  equalization  of  strains  within  the  metal. 
However,  overworked  metals  will,  in  some  instances, 
develop  season  cracks.  The  grade  of  metals  used  in 
the  alloy,  the  melting  practice  and  the  mechanical  oper- 
ations applied  to  the  metal  all  contribute  to  the  cause 
of  season  cracking.  Straight  copper-zinc  alloys  con- 
taining more  than  65  per  cent  copper,  if  prop>erly 
worked,  seldom  cause  trouble  due  to  water,  fire  or 
season  cracking. 

Metals  which  have  been  properly  cast  and  rolled  or 
drawn  should,  if  rightly  annealed,  have  a  good  surface 
and  a  close  grain  and  in  almost  every  instance,  when 
a  porous,  open  or  coarse-grained  metal  is  encountered, 
the  trouble  is  in  the  annealing  oj>eration. 

Alloys  containing  80  per  cent  or  more  of  copper 
often  cause  trouble  due  to  the  presence  of  small  pinholes 
and  blisters.  These  defects  invariably  have  their  origin 
in  the  casting  shop  and  if  the  caster  understands  the 
melting  and  pouring  of  the  rich  metal  mixtures  no  more 
trouble  need  be  experienced  than  with  the  alloys  con- 
taining a  higher  percentage  of  zinc. 

Influence  of  Lead  and  Tin 

The  foregoing  alloys  possess  the  common  charac- 
teristic of  being  of  a  tough  and  tenacious  nature,  and 
will  be  found  difiicult  to  work  under  a  tool  for  milling, 
turning,  drilling  or  engraving  purposes.  To  impart 
the  free  working  qualities  a  certain  amount  of  lead  is 
added  to  the  mixture. 

Lead  impairs  the  cohesive  quality  of  the  metal  and 
alloys  containing  it  will  not  stand  as  great  a  reduction 
without  cracking  as  will  the  alloys  free  from  lead. 
Alloys  containing  lead  do  not  have  as  close  a  grain  as 
those  which  are  free  from  it  and  consequently  do  not 
polish  up  as  well.  Leaded  mixtures  are  as  a  rule 
poured  at  a  lower  temperature  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overheat  them  in  melting  as  this  will  most  likely 
cause  fine  black  specks. 

For  a  number  of  purposes  a  very  tight  and  close- 
grained  metal  high  in  tensile  strength  is  wanted  and 
this  is  generally  produced  by  the  addition  of  tin.  The 
casting  of  alloys  of  this  nature  must  be  carefully  car- 
ried out,  otherwise  the  surface  of  the  finished  material 
on  being  bright-dipped  or  polished  will  show  numer- 
ous fine  white  streaks  and,  in  some  instances,  slivers. 
The  niolten  metal  should  not  be  brought  to  a  higher 
heat  than  is  necessary  and  the  tin  should  be  pushed 
under  the  surface  of  the  metal  as  quickly  as  possible, 
shortly  before  it  is  poured.  The  mixture  is  then  given 
a  thorough  stirring.  Alloys  containing  tin  seem  to  de- 
velop season  cracks  much  quicker  than  some  of  the 
other  mixtures  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  spring 
tempered  brasses. 

Use  of  Phosphorus  and  Iron 

The  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  phosphorus 
(generally  in  the  form  of  phosphor-tin  or  phosphor- 
copper)  to  copper-tin  alloys  greatly  simplifies  the  cast- 
ing operation  as  it  tends  to  reduce  the  oxides  and  causes 
the  molten  metal  to  become  more  fluid  producing  a 
more  solid  and  malleable  as  well  as  a  more  ductile  cast- 
ing. Alloys  of  this  nature  are  generally  put  on  the 
market  under  the  name  of  phosphor  bronze.  As  a  rule 
the  phosphorus  is  added  to  the  mixture  shortly  before 
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it  is  ready  to  be  poured.  Many  manufacturers  do  not 
consider  it  good  policy  to  add  phosphorus  to  mixtures 
containing  zinc,  claiming  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce fine  pinholes  in  the  castings.  This  question  may 
be  open  to  some  argument.  The  addition  of  too  much 
phosphorus  should  be  avoided  as  an  overdose  will  not 
only  cause  pinholes  in  the  casting  but  will  also  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  rolling,  due  to  cracking,  etc. 
Many  manufacturers  consider  .05  of  phosphorus  good 
practice.  Certain  classes  of  work  call  for  a  metal  of 
a  very  dense  grain  and  exceedingly  high  in  tensile 
strength  and  for  these  properties  iron  is  added.  The 
shrinkage  of  the  casting  while  cooling  is  excessive  in 
alloys  of  this  nature  and  unless  the  melting  and  pour- 
ing operations  are  skillfully  carried  out  the  castings 
will  pipe.  The  iron  if  not  properly  introduced  to 
the  mixture  will  segregate  in  small  nodules  as  hard  as 
steel.  It  is  customary  to  first  make  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  iron.  A  little  manganese  in  the  form  of  cupro- 
manganese  materially  assists  in  distributing  the  iron 
evenly  throughout  the  mixture.  Alloys  containing  iron 
are  more  or  less  hard  and  springy  and  some  of  the  mix- 
tures are  very  refractory,  but  if  the  melting  and  pour- 
ing operations  have  been  properly  carried  out,  they 
may  be  rolled  or  drawn,  though  the  reductions  cannot 
be  as  heavy  as  is  the  case  if  alloys  are  free  from  iron. 

If  spelter  is  used  care  should  be  taken  to  select  a 
brand  free  from  lead,  for  if  any  appreciable  amount  of 
lead  is  contaned  in  the  alloy  it  is  likely  to  break  up 
in  the  rolling  operation,  or  give  trouble  due  to  fire 
cracking.    The  lead  will  also  cause  low  tensile  strength. 


Federal  Export  Corporation  Establishing  Quar- 
ters in  Orient 

Dwight  S.  Guthrie,  Guy  L.  Bayley  and  Burtin  Honig 
of  the  Federal  Export  Corporation  left  Vancouver  Oct. 
25  for  Yokohama,  where  temporary  Oriental  head- 
quarters will  be  established. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  a  vice-president  of  the  corporation,  has 
been  closely  associated  with  its  development,  having 
had  charge  of  the  iron  and  steel  department  since  its 
formation.  He  has  traveled  in  Europe,  where  he  lived 
as  resident  foreign  sales  manager  for  the  National 
Steel  Co.  and  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  but  before 
joining  the  Federal  company  he  was  district  sales  man- 
ager for  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  St.  Louis,  Bir- 
mingham, Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Bayley  was  chief  electrical  and  mechanical  en- 
gineer of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
and  when  the  new  water  system  for  San  Francisco 
was  undertaken  he  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the 
project.  He  was  a  resident  consulting  engineer  in 
Japan  for  a  number  of  years,  covering  mines,  railroads 
and  industrial  concerns. 

Mr.  Honig,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  Oriental 
mercantile  department,  has  spent  the  past  seventeen 
years  in  selling  American  products  in  India,  Japan, 
China,  Java  and  Australia. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Bayley  will 
return  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  summer  of 
1918  and  later  Mr.  Bayley  will  make  his  residence  in 
Shanghai  or  Yokohama,  where  the  warehouses  of  the 
Federal  company  will  be  situated.  Mr.  Honig  is  accom- 
panied by  his  family  and  will  remain  in  the  Far  East 
permanently. 

Manganese  Ore  Exports  from  India 

Apparently  exports  of  manganese  ore  from  India 
have  been  larger  in  recent  months  than  a  year  or  two 
ago.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1917,  the 
total  was  631,083  gross  tons,  of  which  459,150  tons 
went  to  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  472,563  tons 
to  March  31,  1916,  of  which  380,967  tons  went  to  Great 
Britain.  The  March  exports  this  year  were  63,885  tons 
against  28,201  tons  in  March,  1916, 


A  Motor-Operated  Clasp  Brake 

Two  new  types  of  clasp  brakes  have  been  developed 
by  the  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  One 
of  these,  that  illustrated,  is  designed  for  use  on  alter- 
nating-current circuits  and  is  actuated  by  an  electric 
motor,  while  in  the  other,  which  is  designed  for  direct- 
current  work,  the  motor  is  replaced  by  a  solenoid. 

The  brake  is  driven  by  a  high  torque  squirrel  cage 
motor  geared  to  a  sector  which  in  turn  is  linked  to  the 
brakeshoe  arms.  The  application  of  power  causes  the 
motor  to  revolve  until  the  brake  is  released  after  which 
it  stalls  and  keeps  the  brake  in  the  released  position 


A  Recently  Developed  Alternating-Current  Brake  Is  Operated 

by  a  Squirrel  Cage  Motor  Geared  to  a  Sector  Which  in  Turn 

Is  Linked  to  the  Brakeshoe  Arms 

until  the  current  is  interrupted.  One  of  the  points  em- 
^  phasized  in  connection  with  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  brake  is  silent  at  all  times.  Adjustments  for  wear 
are  made  by  turning  a  nut  on  the  end  of  the  thrust 
rod  at  the  top  of  the  brake  and  it  is  explained  that  this 
adjustment  is  required  only  two  or  three  times  during 
the  life  of  the  brake  lining. 

The  construction  of  the  direct-current  brake  is  the 
same  except,  of  course,  for  the  substitution  of  a  solenoid 
for  the  motor.  This  brake  is  made  in  six  standard  sizes 
ranging  from  8  to  27  in.  with  ratings  up  to  250  hp.  The 
range  of  sizes  in  which  the  alternating-current  brake 
can  be  supplied  is  from  8  to  30  in.  with  the  same  maxi- 
mum horsepower. 


New   Oil   Cups  as   Substitute   for   Grease   Cups 

A  self-closing,  spring  lid  oil  cup,  made  in  several 
models,  and  designed  to  supplant  grease  cups  on  auto- 
mobiles, although  adapted  also  for  use  on  grinding  ma- 
chines, porcelain  and  brick-making  machinery,  etc.,  is 
manufactured  by  the  Gits  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  553  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  The  cups  are  made  of  brass, 
and  the  hinged  cover  is  actuated  by  a  powerful  spring. 
They  have  been  substituted  on  some  malies  of  automo- 
biles in  place  of  grease  cups  and  can  be  applied  to  any 
automobile.  A  feature  of  the  device  is  the  strength  of 
the  hinge,  tests  having  demonstrated  that  if  great  force 
is  applied  the  lid  will  break  without  destroying  the 
hinge,  the  bracket  of  which  is  brazed  to  the  cup  proper. 
The  cups  can  be  filled  without  touching  them  with  the 
hands.  They  are  made  straight  where  they  are  to  be 
used  in  a  vertical  position,  and  with  angles  where  the 
lubrication  is  done  from  the  side. 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  has 
effected  a  reorganization  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
corporation,  the  Massey-Harris  Harvester  Co.,  Inc. 


The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  will  hold 
its  fourteenth  annual  convention  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  new  National  Museum  on  Dec.  5,  6  and  7.  The 
fundamental  purpose,  it  is  explained,  is  not  to  urge 
appropriations  for  new  projects  but  to  plan  how  the 
Government,  the  cities  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  most  effectively  co-operate  to  "Use  the 
Waterways  and  Win  the  War."  S.  A.  Thompson,  824 
Colorado   Building,  Washington,  is   secretary. 
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Speeding  the  Shipbuilding  Program 

Washington,  Oct.  30. — Following  the  announce- 
ment last  week  that  France  would  be  supplied  with 
American  ships,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  has 
consented  to  charter  25  American  ships  to  Italy,  repre- 
senting about  100,000  tons  dead  weight.  All  will  be 
steel  freighters  of  sufficient  speed  to  make  it  practicable 
to  operate  them  through  the  submarine  zone.  Deliv- 
eries under  charter  are  to  begin  immediately.  They 
will  include  new  vessels  just  off  the  ways  and  American 
ships  commandeered  by  the  Shipping  Board.  The  com- 
mandeered tonnage  will  be  withdrawn  from  Central 
and  South  American  trade  chiefly  and  from  the  coast- 
wise trade  where  possible.  American  ships  will  not  be 
withdrawn  for  the  present  from  the  Pacific,  where 
they  are  being  used  to  bring  wheat  and  rubber  from 
India  and  hemp  from  the  Philippines.  These  ships, 
however,  will  be  ultimately  withdrawn  for  the  Atlantic 
trade. 

The  duty  of  supplying  vessels  to  meet  the  war  needs 
is  gradually  being  shifted  to  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  has  answered  the  demand  to  her  limit,  and 
now  the  United  States  must  meet  the  emergency; 
therefore  the  Shipping  Board  is  directing  its  greatest 
energies  to  increasing  the  supply.  Admiral  Capps,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  has 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism,  but  most  of  this  has 
been  unjustified.  The  shipbuilding  program  has  been 
•materially  hampered  by  the  shortage  of  labor.  We 
have  at  present  approximately  200,000  men  working 
in  American  shipyards.  The  Fleet  Corporation  is  striv- 
ing to  increase  this  number  to  500,000.  The  task  is 
monumental.  It  is  estimated  that  one  workman  will 
produce  a  ton  dead  weight  per  month.  Therefore,  it 
will  require  500,000  workmen  to  produce  the  6,000,000 
tons  of  ships  next  year  now  on  the  program.  How  to 
find  the  extra  300,000  laborers  needed  is  the  great  prob- 
lem. If  500,000  workmen  can  be  secured  American 
shipyards  will  work  three  shifts  a  day,  thereby  strictly 
observing  the  eight  hour  law.  Running  American 
yards  on  a  three  shift  plan  will  be  an  innovation,  but 
not  one  which  is  absolutely  untried.  It  is  now  in  op- 
eration in  two  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  it  is 
said  at  the  offices  of  the  Shipping  Board,  one  wood 
shipyard  in  Maine  is  thus  being  run. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  begins  this  week 
a  new  line  of  action  calculated  to  increase  the  output 
of  American  yards.  To-morrow,  Wednesday,  Admiral 
Capps  will  hold  a  conference  with  representatives  of 
all  the  Atlantic  shipyards  to  consider  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  existing  conditions.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Roosevelt  and  other  officials  will  participate. 
Admiral  Capps  has  also  invited  representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  join  in  the  conference,  which  is  expected 
to  be  momentous  in  the  shipbuilding  program.  The 
output  of  the  yards  in  the  past  three  months  has  fallen 
behind  the  output  for  the  month  of  June.  This  is  due, 
it  is  felt,  to  the  delay  in  settling  the  steel  price  con- 
troversy, labor  strikes  and  the  uncertainty  regarding 
commandeering. 

Admiral  Capps  has,  however,  practically  completed 
all  the  preliminary  work  and  finally  settled  upon  con- 
tractual questions.  That  the  building  program  may  be 
rushed,  he  will  surround  himself  with  a  group  of  ex- 
perts drawn  from  shipyards  and  contractors'  forces 
and  including  other  men  of  business  experience. 

w.  L.  c. 


Government  Limits  Use  of  Cars 

Wa.shincton,  Oct.  W. — To  provide  cars  for  the 
transportation  of  coal,  coke,  ore  and  limestone  for  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  and  raw  materials  for  the 
sugar  and  fertilizer  industries,  Robert  S.  Lovett,  ad- 
ministrative officer  under  the  provisions  of  the  priority 
shipments  act,  has  issued  an  order  foreshadowing  the 
drastic  treatment  to  be  given  the  transportation  prob- 
lem whenever  necessary  to  keep  in  full  operation  the 
industries  of  prime  importance  in  the  waging  of  the 
war.  Judge  Lovett's  order  forbids  the  use  of  open  top 
cars  for  the  transportation  of  articles  not  «Hsential 
to  the  national  defense  or  security.     The  policy  upon 


which  this  order  is  based  contemplates  additional  rul- 
ings from  time  to  time  discriminating  against  the 
transportation  of  the  materials  or  finished  products 
of  industries  which  may  he  held  to  be  non-essential  from 
the  war-waging  standpoint,  and  further  developments 
will  be  awaited  with  the  liveliest  interest.  Judge  Lov- 
ett's order  is  briefly  as  follows: 

On  and  after  the  first  day  of  November,  1917,  and  until 
further  order,  all  common  carriers  by  railroad  in  the  United 
States  in  the  distribution  of  open  top  cars,  other  than  flat 
cars,  and  in  the  transportation  of  freight  in  such  cars  shall 
deny  the  use  of  open  top  freight  cars  other  than  flat  cars  to 
.shipments  of  the  following  commodities  and  articles,  except 
in  shipments  for  the  United  States  Government : 

1.  Materials  and  supplies,  other  than  coal,  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  or  repair  of  public  or  private  high- 
ways, roadways,  streets  or  sidewalks. 

2.  Materials  and  supplies  other  than  coal,  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance  or  repair  of  theaters  or  other  buildings  or 
structures  to  be  used  for  amusement  purposes. 

3.  Materials  and  supplies  other  than  coal,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pleasure  vehicles,  furniture  or  musical  instruments. 

4.  Passenger  vehicles,  furniture  and  musical  instruments, 
which  articles  the  undersigned  finds  are  not  essential  to  the 
national  defense  and  security. 

Numerous  reports  are  current  to  the  effect  that 
other  industries  are  soon  to  be  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
criminatory rulings  similar  to  the  above,  but  it  can  be 
stated  on  the  highest  authority  that  no  decision  has 
been  reached  as  to  any  immediate  extension  of  the 
newly  adopted  policy.  w.  L.  c. 


Frank  A.  Scott's  Health  Compels 
Retirement 

Washington,  Oct,  30. — Frank  A.  Scott  of  Cleveland, 
formerly  of  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  has  been 
forced  by  the  recurrence  of  a  serious  physical  diffi- 
culty from  which  he  suffered  in  1912  to  resign  the 
chairmanship  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  His  posi- 
tion is  being  filled  by  Robert  S.  Lovett,  vice-chairman 
of  the  board,  pending  the  selection  and  appointment  of 
a  successor.  At  Mr.  Scott's  earnest  request,  his  resig- 
nation was  accepted  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  In  ac- 
cepting the  resignation  Secretary  Baker  said  it  was 
with  the  deepest  regret,  and  added: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  appropriate  minute  of  recog- 
nition of  your  services  will  be  entered  upon  the  record  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  but,  in  anticipation  of  formal 
action,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  we  deeply  appreciate 
the  self-sacrifice  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  service  you  have 
rendered,  and  count  it  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment that  it  was  able  to  have  your  knowledge,  zeal  and 
splendid  spirit  as  a  part  of  the  organization  with  which  it 
faced  the  early  and  difficult  tasks  of  industrial  organization 
for  the  war. 

Mr.  Scott  began  his  work  in  Washington  as  expert 
adviser  of  the  War  Department,  giving  his  special 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau. 
At  that  time  the  War  Department  was  seeking  to  ex- 
pand the  resources  of  many  private  establishments 
with  which  the  Ordnance  Bureau  desired  to  place 
contracts.  Mr.  Scott's  broad  knowledge  of  the  metal- 
working  industry  proved  of  great  value,  and  with  his 
aid  a  substantial  measure  of  order  was  brought  out  of 
the  existing  chaos.  One  of  his  chief  functions  was  to 
take  up  obstacles  encountered  by  manufacturers  unable 
to  secure  certain  materials  or  the  co-operation  of  other 
producers  and  to  develop  a  co-ordination  that  served 
to  remove  obstructions  and  greatly  increase  production. 
So  valuable  was  his  work  to  the  Ordnance  Bureau  that 
the  Munitions  Board  was  organized  with  Mr.  Scott  as 
its  head,  and  under  this  board  the  work  of  the  War 
Department  and  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  in  particular 
developed  with  great  rapidity.  Subsequently,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  do  for  the  entire  Government  what 
had  been  done  so  successfully  for  the  War  Department, 
the  War  Industries  Board  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Scott 
as  chairman  and  with  Judge  Lovett  and  Mr.  Brookings 
as  his  most  active  assistants. 

For  the  past  three  months  Mr.   Scott  has  worked 
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night  and  day,  with  utter  disregard  of  his  personal 
comfort  and  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  his  physicians.  His  task  has  been  unusual  in 
that  he  has  been  called  upon  not  only  to  develop  the 
broad  policies  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  war  material  and  allied  problems,  but 
also  to  give  his  attention  to  the  multitudinous  minute 
details  that  have  arisen  daily  in  the  work  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  All  branches  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  relied  upon  him  for  advice  and  assistance, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing  industries  ot 
the  country  has  been  daily  drawn  upon  by  scores  of 
purchasing  agents  and  other  officials  of  the  various 
departments. 

While  there  have  been  rumors  of  friction  in  the 
relations  of  almost  every  important  official  with  his 
associates,  not  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  has  been  heard 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Scott.  His  defense  of  the  contracts 
of  the  War  Department  for  rifles  silenced  all  criticism 
among  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  satisfactory  rate  of  delivery  since  se- 
cured has  amply  justified  his  course.  w.  L.  c. 


Controller  for  Hoisting  Engines 

To  guard  against  overtravel  and  overspeeding  of 
mine  hoists  operated  by  steam  engines  the  Maritime 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  placed  on 
the  market  a  controlling  apparatus,  here  illustrated. 
The  action  of  the  controller  is  variable  in  its  rapidity, 
depending  upon  what  is  to  be  done.  When  it  is  brought 
into  play  it  shuts  off  the  throttle  and  sets  the  brakes 
and  where  necessary  will  reverse  the  valve  gear  and 
operate  the  relief  valves.  After  the  throttle  has  been 
closed  and  the  brake  set,  if  the  engineer  finds  it  neces- 
sary, he  may  reverse  the  engine  and  again  open  the 
throttle  and  turn  steam  against  the  pistons  to  assist  in 
stopping  the  engine. 

The  controller  works  in  unison  with  the  drum  of  the 
hoist.  It  has  an  internal  ratchet  wheel  which  is  sup- 
ported on  a  sleeve  extending  from  the  central  portion 
of  the  stand.     An   arm   carrying  a   governor-operated 
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tripping  pawl  travels  within  this  ratchet  wheel  in  clock- 
wise and  counterclockwise  directions  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  travel  of  the  cages  in  the  shaft.  Adjustable 
notched  stops  are  secured  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  at 
the  end  of  the  travel  for  the  top  and  bottom  landings. 
In  the  case  of  overwinding  or  overspeeding  in  hoist- 
ing or  lowering,  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  engineer 
to  slow  down  the  engine  at  a  safe  distance  from  either 
of  the  landings,  the  pawl  will  engage  with  the  notches 
of  the  stops  or  with  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  thus  causing 
the  latter  to  rotate.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  move- 
ment of  1/16  in.  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel  trips  a  weighted 
lever,  which  in  turn  shuts  off  the  throttle,  sets  the 
brakes  and  performs  any  other  operation  that  may  be 
found  necessary  to  bring  the  engine  to  a  stop  without 
dangerous  shock  or  jar.  After  the  controller  has  per- 
formed its  functions  the  weight  is  again  raised  into 
place  and  latched. 

The  controller,  it  is  explained,  does  not  take  the 
levers  from  the  hands  of  the  engineer  unexpectedly,  as 
an  alarm  is  sounded  to  notify  the  engineer  of  over- 
speeding  or  of  running  beyond  the  safety  point.  The 
controller  may,  of  course,  be  used  with  those  driven  by 
electric  motors. 


The   Ratchet   Wheel   and    the   Tripping    I'awls    Which 
Operate  the  Controller 


Tin-Plate  Export  Regulations 

Washington,  Oct.  30. — In  response  to  inquiries  con- 
cerning applications  for  license  to  export  tin  plate,  the 
War  Trade  Board,  upon  recommendation  of  its  bureau 
of  imports  and  of  the  committee  on  the  conservation 
of  tin  plate,  has  made  the  following  announcement: 

1.  That  no  licenses  will  be  granted  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  tin  plate  for  use  for  any  other  purpose  than  as 
food  containers,  except  on  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  plate  will  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute 
to  the  military  needs  of  the  nations  at  war  with  Ger- 
many and  her  allies. 

2.  That,  as  to  applications  for  license  to  export  tin 
plate  to  be  used  as  food  containers,  preference  will  be 
given  to  those  cases  in  which  satisfactory  evidence  is 
presented  that  the  food  to  be  packed  will  be  for  the  use 
of  the  nations  at  war  with  Germany  and  her  allies. 


Shop  Dividends  Due  to  Personnel  Work' 

Accident  Prevention,  Welfare  Work,  Education 
and  Other  Sociological  Activities  Have  a  Direct 
Relation  to  High  Production  and  Low  Costs 

BY  THOMAS  T.  READf 


PERSONNEL  work  covers  the  great  variety  of 
activities  in  industrial  work  that  deal  with  the 
with  the  human  factor.  Individual  phases  of  per- 
sonnel work  are  accident  prevention,  sanitation, 
welfare  work,  reducing  labor  turnover,  and  so  on. 
These  are  inter-related.  Thus  high  labor  turn- 
over is  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  a  high 
accident  rate,  and  unsatisfactory  housing  condi- 
tions are  an  important  cause  of  labor  turnover. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  as  a  major  premise 
of  this  discussion,  that  through  the  rapid  increase 
of  invested  capital  in  recent  years  and  the  much 
slower  increase  of  labor  supply  most  corporations 
have  already  passed  over  from  the  position  of 
buying    labor    to    selling    employment.      Without 

going  into  details 


be  subdivided  into  two  classes  which  may  perhaps  be 
designated  as  amateur  and  professional,  since  the  ques- 
tion of  money  reward  is  the  distinguishing  feature.    In 
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it  is  my  purpose 
to  discuss  briefly 
what  has  been 
and  is  being  done 
and  some  results 
so    far    attained. 

Accident  Preven- 
tion 

Accidents  are 
a  source  of  loss 
in  industry  for 
four  reasons:  1. 
The  injured  man 
and  his  fellows 
who  come  to  his 
assistance  lose 
time  from  their 
work,  and  ma- 
chinery is  often 
shut  down,  thus 
interfering  with 
prod  uction.  2. 
The  employer,  in 
nearly  all  States, 
is  obliged  to  pro- 
vide medical  aid 
for  the  injured 
man  and,  if  the 
injury  causes 
more  than  a  brief 
loss  of  working 
time,  to  pay  wage 
compensation  as  well. 
'i.  While  the  man  is  out 
someone  must  be  hired 
to  take  his  place,  thus 
decreasing  efficiency,  in- 
creasing the  labor  turn- 
over and  increasing  the 
accident  hazard  by  the 
employment  of  a  new 
man.  If  there  are  many 
accidents  in  a  given 
plant,  employment 
there  is  Ichh  desirable, 
and  the  workmen  are  less  efficient,  since  the  fear  of 
Injury  hampers  their  work. 

There  are  two  claHHes  of  methods  of  accident  preven- 
tion, mechanical  and  psychological.  The  former  en- 
deavors to  remove  accident  hazards,  the  latter  aims  to 
teach  the  men  to  avoid  them.     The  psychological  may 

•From  a  paper  rvsiO  at  th<T  Ht.  Ix>ula  mentliiK  of  the  Ameri- 
can InHtltute  of  MIniriK  Knuiuftirn. 

fTechnlcal  d«'partnu-nt.  New  Jcrm-y  Zinc  Co. 


1915 
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Fig.    2- 


-Illness  has  a  much   more   serious  effect  on  the   attendance 
at   the   plant   than   accidents 


Fig.    1 — l»i<t-tlme    accldenU    of 
iieven  companlea 


the  former  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of 
posters,  voluntary  committees,  public  gatherings, 
moral  exhortation,  etc.,  and  in  tlie  latter  the  chief  re- 
liance is  placed  upon  some  form  of  reward,  either 
money  or  prizes,  to  the  foreman  of  a  gang,  or  prefer- 
ably to  the  men  themselves,  for  decrease  in  the  accident 
rate.  The  first  method  is  the  one  more  commonly 
used,  and  it  is  important  to  discover,  if  possible,  which 
is  the  better. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  are  plotted  the  rec- 
ords of  seven  companies.  These  are  all  "lost-time" 
accidents,  minor  injuries  not  being  included.  All  the 
records  are  plotted  on  the  basis  of  1000  shifts  worked, 
with  the  exception  of  company  A,  which  keeps  its 
records  on  the  basis  of  10,000  hr.  worked.  Most  of  the 
other  companies  work  chiefly  8-hr.  shifts  but  make  no 
allowance  for  overtime,  so  that  the  discrepancy  is  prob- 
ably not  very  important.  The  number  of  hours  worked 
is,  of  course,  the  only  exact  basis  upon  which  to  make 
comparisons  of  accident  records. 

Companies  C  D  E  and  F  use  the  amateur  method 
of    accident    prevention,    but    F    has    recently    supple- 
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merited  this  by  the  use  of  prizes.  Company  E  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  group.  It  began  work  with  a 
qualified  safety  inspector  in  1912  and  now  has  a  safety 
inspector,  an  assistant  safety  inspector,  a  clerical  as- 
sistant, and  an  experienced  man  to  train  first-aid  teams. 
Safety  suggestion  boxes  and  bulletin  boards  for  safety 
bulletins  are  used,  occasional  lectures  and  moving  pic- 
tures are  given,  weekly  plant  inspections  are  made,  all 
accidents  are  investigated,  the  plant  men  are  put 
through  a  safety  class,  and  there  are  more  or  less 
active  safety  committees  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  works.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  for  safeguards  to  machinery  and  other  dangerous 
places  about  the  works,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
no  appreciable  change  has  been  made  in  the  accident 
rate.  A  further  study  of  their  recent  accident  records 
disclosed  that  of  all  their  accidents  (both  minor  and 
lost-time)  75  per  cent  were  due  to  the  workman  doing 
the  work  in  an  improper  manner,  taking  unnecessary 
risks,  or  exhibiting  simple  carelessness.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 25  per  cent  nearly  all,  22 1/^  per  cent,  were  classified 
as  unpreventable ;  these  were  mostly  minor  accidents 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
workman  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  foresee  or  pre- 
vent. In  only  2%  per  cent  of  the  cases  was  the  accident 
due  to  any  lack  of  safeguards,  dangerous  conditions 
about  the  works.  This  is  confirmed  by  Fig.  3,  in  which 
the  total  accidents  in  1915  and  1916  are  plotted  by 
months  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  men  working 
on  jobs  that  are  new  to  them.  The  upper  line  shows 
the  number  of  new  men  hired  plus  the  men  who  have 
been  transferred  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another. 
The  close  parallelism  between  the  two  curves,  besides 
showing  that  green  men  increase  the  accident  rate,  in- 
dicates that  the  most  important  factor  in  accident  pre- 
vention is  the  man  himself. 

Company  A,  Fig.  1,  is  a  mine  at  which  the  officials 
decided,  on  beginning  safety  work,  that  it  was  im- 
practicable to  employ  safeguards  and  determined  to 
rely  almost  wholly  on  the  foremen  and  men  themselves. 
A  series  of  prizes  was  therefore  offered,  large  enough 
to  be  worth  working  for,  at  first  to  the  foremen  and 
men,  to  the  gangs  who  showed  the  greatest  progress  in 
accident  reduction  over  monthly,  half-yearly,  and  yearly 
periods.  A  small  reward,  handed  over  by  the  superin- 
tendent himself  with  a  word  of  commendation,  seems  to 
produce  the  best  results. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  first  method  has  in 
many  plants  been  carried  quite  far  enough  or  even  over- 
done. Not  a  few  guards  are  almost  as  dangerous  as 
the  conditions  they  are  supposed  to  remedy.  I  do  not 
decry  the  use  of  suitable  safeguards;  they  would  be 
necessary  even  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  demon- 
strate to  the  men  that  the  company  is  sincere  in  its 
efforts  to  decrease  the  accident  rate.  But  even  those 
who  insist  most  strongly  on  mechanical  safeguards  ad- 
mit that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  more 
than  one-third  of  the  accidents. 

Illness  Prevention 

Fig.  2  shows  the  relative  importance  of  accidents 
and  illness  as  a  source  of  lost  time  in  industry,  the 
figures  being  those  of  one  company  that  has  good 
medical  supervision.  It  appears  that  the  time  lost  from 
illness  is,  in  the  case  of  this  company,  four  times  as 
great  as  that  due  to  accidents.  As  in  the  case  of  acci- 
dents, when  the  man  is  absent  another  man  must  be 
supplied  to  take  his  place,  and  this  both  increases  the 
labor  turnover  and  the  accident  rate;  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  source  of  considerable  loss  to  the  company  as 
well  as  to  the  man  himself. 

Almost  every  company  nowadays  has  some  provision 
for  medical  supervision  of  its  personnel,  and  in  many 
instances  the  equipment  provided  is  quite  elaborate.  In 
practically  every  instance,  however,  this  is  only  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  the  man  who  is  injured  in  the 
course  of  duty,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the 
plant  hospital  to  send  men  to  their  family  physicians, 
after  giving  them  any  immediate  attention  they  may 
require.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  in  many  cases 
they  go  home  and  apply  home  treatment,  if  any  at  all, 
and  a  ca.se  that  might  have  been  cured  in  a  day  or  two 
results  in  a  protracted  absence  from  work. 
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3 — The  number  of  new  men  on  the  job  has  a  direct 
relation   to   the   number  of  accidents 


It  is  clear  that  a  corporation  is  justified  in  doing 
anything  that  is  legal  and  tends  to  the  improvement  of 
its  business,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  preventing 
of  illness  among  its  workers  does  tend  toward  the  im- 
provement of  its  business.  I  look  forward  confidently 
to  the  day  when  the  medical  departments  of  large  cor- 
porations will  not  only  render  medical  attention  to  in- 
jured men  but  will  give  them  any  other  medical  atten- 
tion they  may  require. 

Labor  Turnover 

The  system  of  having  all  hiring  and  discharging  of 
men  done  by  an  employment  manager  has  now  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  corporations,  with  most  satis- 
factory results.  One  concern,  of  only  modest  size,  re- 
ports that  through  the  use  of  an  employment  depart- 
ment the  company,  in  the  first  year,  decreased  its  labor 
turnover  48  per  cent.,  decreased  the  hours  worked  9 
per  cent,  along  with  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  output, 
introduced  a  bonus  system  for  regular  work  that  cut 
down  its  lost  time,  remedied  unsatisfactory  conditions 
that  had  previously  been  undetected  in  a  number  of 
departments,  and  has  done  away  with  strikes  and  wage 
disputes. 

The  sources  of  the  cost  of  hiring  men  are:  1.  The 
cost  of  hiring  the  man,  interviewing  him,  making  a 
medical  examination,  placing  him  on  the  pay  roll,  send- 
ing him  to  his  foreman,  and  getting  him  assigned  to 
work.  2.  The  difference  between  the  standard  amount 
of  work  and  that  which  he  does  while  getting  used  to 
his  job.  3.  The  extra  materials  which  a  new  man  spoils. 
4.  The  extra  supervision  required  by  a  green  man.  5. 
Interference  with  the  work  of  fellow-workmen.  6. 
Accidents  caused  by  the  green  man.  Various  executives 
have  computed  the  total  amount  of  these  costs  for  their 
own  conditions  and  the  results  range  from  $25  to  $100 
as  the  cost  to  a  company  of  bringing  a  green  man  up  to 
the  stage  of  a  productive  workman.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  those  men  who  work  only  for  a  short 
time  and  then  leave.  In  most  cases  the  number  of  men 
who  must  be  hired  in  order  to  keep  a  working  force 
at  normal  strength  varies  from  100  to  200  per  cent. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  costs  involved  are  enor- 
mous, and  no  phase  of  personnel  work  will  better  repay 
study  than  this. 

The  most  important  and  effective  method  is  the 
creation  of  an  employment  department  under  a  capable 
manager.  Such  a  man  should  rank  as  an  assistant 
superintendent  if  he  is  to  perform  his  work  effectively. 
The  fields  of  accident  prevention  and  labor  turnover 
are  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  desirable  that  both 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  man.  The  other 
methods  of  reducing  the  labor  turnover  may  best  be 
discussed  under  welfare  work,  since  the  primary  pur- 
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pose  of  such  work  is  to  bring  about  conditions  that  will 
induce  men  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
and  thus  cut  down  labor  turnover. 

Welfare  Work 

The  primary  purpose  of  welfare  work  is  to  decrease 
labor  turnover.  It  may  be  an  effort  of  the  company  to 
provide  for  the  men  as  a  whole  comforts  and  con- 
veniences that  they  could  not  individually  provide  for 
themselves  except  at  a  prohibitive  cost.  The  other  al- 
ternative is  the  paying  an  abnormally  high  wage  rate. 
The  latter  is  much  the  simpler  and  easier  way,  but  it  is 
hard  to  justify  it  from  the  standpoint  of  political 
economy.  It  is  obviously  better,  from  the  standpoint  of 
society,  for  a  company  that  is  selling  employment  to 
offer  a  man  in  return  for  his  labor  a  combination  wage 
made  up  of  the  most  desirable  proportion  of  cash,  which 
he  expends  as  he  desires,  and  "kind,"  which  in  this  case 
consists  of  those  things  which  the  company  can  provide 
to  better  advantage  and  at  less  expense.  The  necessity 
for  such  work  is  not  always  evident  in  industry,  for 
manufacturing  plants  are,  or  were  in  former  years, 
commonly  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
cities,  where  the  employee  is  expected,  and  usually  pre- 
fers, to  provide  for  himself.  The  company  store,  for 
example,  in  itself  a  desirable  institution,  was  so  grossly 
abused  that  it  has  become  discredited. 

Recently  it  has  become  the  fashion  in  starting  large 
new  enterprises  to  build  industrial  towns  de  novo.  This 
insures  freedom  from  the  complexities  of  local  politics 
and  permits  the  organization  to  choose  the  conditions 
under  which  it  will  operate,  instead  of  attempting  to 
adjust  itself  to  conditions  already  existing,  as  well  as 
to  secure  the  necessary  real  estate  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Unfortunately,  the  management  of  some  companies  has 
not  been  intelligent  enough  to  perceive  that  to  continue 
control  over  such  public  utilities  as  must  be  provided 
beyond  the  stage  in  which  it  is  essential,  is  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  the  functions  of  public  govern- 
ment that  is  certain  to  produce  trouble  in  time. 

The  statistics  of  those  companies  that  keep  adequate 
records  show  that  the  chief  element  in  labor  turnover 
is  furnished  by  the  men  without  families  who  board. 
In  an  industrial  town  where  good  homes  are  available 
at  a  reasonable  rent,  good  schools,  well-kept  streets, 
adequate  stores  that  sell  supplies  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  where  the  general  tone  of  the  community  is  good, 
steady  workmen  with  families  will  be  glad  to  make 
their  permanent  homes.  The  company  is  therefore  able 
to  buy  productive  labor  at  less  cost  to  itself  and  can 
afford  to  invest  capital  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a 
condition  just  as  it  invests  capital  to  lower  its  other 
operating  costs. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a  roof  over  his  family's 
head  is  the  largest  single  item  in  the  expenditures  of  a 
man  of  moderate  means.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  most 
desirable  for  the  employee  to  own  his  own  house.  This 
is  not  now  difficult  for  a  man  who  is  regularly  em- 
ployed, since  there  are  reputable  firms  that  will  not 
only  sell  building  material  on  credit  to  the  owner  of  a 
lot,  but  will  actually  loan  him  enough  money  to  pay  the 
major  part  of  the  cost  of  construction.  On  this  basis 
it  would  be  profitable  for  a  company  that  owns  sufficient 
land  to  give  to  a  steady  employee  a  deed  to  a  lot,  with 
the  proviso  that  he  must  build  upon  it  a  house  to  cost 
over  a  fixed  minimum  sum  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  No  additional  capital  investment  is  thus  re- 
quired of  the  company,  and  its  return  on  the  original 
capital  invented  in  the  land  comes  back  to  it  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  tax  rate  through  the  increa.se  in  the 
taxable  valuation  of  the  town.  If  all  the  houses  in  an 
industrial  town  have  to  be  built  by  the  company,  the 
amount  of  capital  thus  tied  up  is  enormous,  returns  on 
the  capital  are  slow,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  an 
enormous  shrinkage  of  values  if  for  any  reason  the 
venture  is  not  a  success.  Not  the  least  advantage  of 
such  a  plan  is  that  it  would  do  away  with  the  unde- 
sirable uniformity  of  industrial  towns,  where  a  man 
can  secure  any  number  of  houses  renting  at  $8  or  $12 
a  month,  all  alike,  but  cannot  fmd  any  houses  renting 
at  $20  or  $30  a  month.  It  is  ho  obviously  to  the  com- 
pany's advantage  to  have  its  foremen  and  subforemen 


well  housed  that  this  phase  of  the  problem  is  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  study,  and  if  the  man  who  has  charge 
of  personnel  work  is  not  in  charge  of  housing  he  should 
at  least  be  constantly  consulted  regarding  it. 

Unless  the  workmen  are  provided  with  clean,  com- 
modious, and  well-designed  change  houses,  ample  toilet 
and  bathing  facilities  in  connection  with  their  work,  it 
seems  idle  to  attempt  through  welfare  workers  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  homes.  Toilet  facilities 
should  be  of  the  modern  type  that  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  the  transmission  of  disease.  It  is  important 
that  such  conveniences  shall  be  well  built  and  well  kept. 
Keeping  such  facilities  in  good  condition  requires  plenty 
of  hot  water,  scouring  soap  and  elbow  grease,  and  the 
man  in  charge  should  be  vigorous  enough  to  apply  all 
of  these  effectively. 

The  schools  of  a  community  may  be  below  grade 
and  the  company  may  wish  to  improve  them.  This  can 
best  be  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  sagacious 
employees  who  act  in  their  private  capacity  as  citizens. 
Social  work,  where  it  is  done,  is  commonly  in  the  hands 
of  trained  welfare  workers.  The  kindergarten  is  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  introduction  to  the  homes  of  the 
parents,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  or- 
ganizations are  similarly  useful  among  the  older  chil- 
dren. 

Religious  affairs  are  particularly  difficult  because 
religion  is  a  matter  of  sentiment  rather  than  reason 
and  is  therefore  not  open  to  logical  analysis.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  leave  religious  matters  alone,  but  un- 
fortunately they  will  not  leave  industry  alone.  Re- 
ligious festivals  frequently  interrupt  the  work  of  a 
plant  for  days  at  a  time,  quarrels  in  a  church  organiza- 
tion frequently  interfere  seriously  with  the  attention  of 
workmen  to  their  work,  aiid  differences  in  religion  often 
lead  to  friction  between  the  members  of  a  gang  of 
workmen.  A  difficult  situation  should  not  be  further 
complicated  by  permitting  a  person  of  a  strongly  re- 
ligious turn  of  mind  to  engage  in  personnel  work. 

Teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  is  popular  just 
now  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  weight  behind  this  de- 
sirable movement.  Some  concerns  have  well-organized 
schools  for  training  the  workman  before  letting  him 
loose  on  the  plant;  one  concern  puts  an  experienced 
man  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  new  men  and  rates  his  pay 
upon  the  output  of  the  gang.  The  apprentice  system 
is  good  wherever  conditions  are  suitable  for  its  use.  It 
is  obvious  that  any  education  of  the  workman  improves 
his  efficiency  and  benefits  his  employer  unless  the  educa- 
tion is  so  badly  directed  as  to  make  him  discontented 
with  his  work  and  to  want  to  get  into  a  "white  collar" 
job.  When,  as  now,  a  bricklayer  can  earn  more  money 
than  a  college  graduate,  it  is  curious  that  this  desire 
for  "white  collar"  jobs  should  exist,  but  it  does  and  it 
needs  to  be  reckoned  with  in  directing  educational  work. 

Conclusion 

Labor  has  become  the  largest  cost  factor  in  pro- 
ductive industry  and  seems  likely  to  continue  its  rela- 
tive increase.  The  ideal  of  industry  is  a  laborer  who 
is  sober,  efficient  and  steady.  The  first  is  in  progress 
of  attainment  by  the  advance  of  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  Efficiency  in  the  workman  is  attained  through 
better  management  and  training  of  the  worker.  Lost 
time  is  overcome  by  the  prevention  of  accidents  and 
illness,  and  through  a  great  variety  of  means  that 
bear  indirectly,  as  indicated  above,  on  the  labor  supply. 
Industrial  accident  prevention  looms  large  in  the  public 
eye  through  the  recent  enactment  of  compensation  laws, 
but  as  a  source  of  lost  time  to  the  plant  and  lost  wage 
to  the  worker  it  is  much  less  important  than  illness. 
Health  insurance  is  now  being  urged  in  many  quarters, 
and  if  it  comes  about  we  may  expect  a  transfer  of 
emphasis  from  accident  to  illness  prevention.  Lost  time 
through  religious  holidays  and  other  personal  activities, 
or  inactivities,  of  the  worker  is  much  more  important 
than  either;  their  relative  values  being  something  like 
1,  4  and  10  in  most  cases.  The  only  practicable  means 
of  dealing  with  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  offering  of  a 
bonus,  over  and  above  wages,  to  the  workmen  who  lose 
no  time  each  month.  The  underlying  purpose  of  per- 
sonnel work  is  to  conserve  the  labor  supply  and  decrease 
the  net  cost  of  productive  labor. 
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Spelter  Statistics  for  1917 

Figures  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
from  reports  submitted  by  all  zinc  smelters  operating 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1917  show  that  the  pro- 
duction of  spelter  from  domestic  ore  in  that  period  was 
311,539  net  tons  and  from  foreign  ore  49,599  tons,  a 
total  production  of  361,138  tons,  compared  with  351,004 
tons  for  the  last  half  of  1916  and  316,452  tons  for  the 
first  half. 

The  output  of  spelter  by  Illinois  smelters  increased 
about  4000  tons  for  the  6  month  period  and  that  of 
Oklahoma  over  14,000  tons,  but  the  production  of  Kan- 
sas fell  off  nearly  25,000  tons  as  a  result  of  the  declining 
price  of  spelter  combined  with  the  high  cost  of  natural 
gas  and  other  fuel.  The  remaining  spelter  producing 
States  made  a  large  gain,  especially  Pennsylvania.  The 
output  of  primary  electrolytic  spelter  also  advanced. 

The  stocks  of  spelter  held  at  smelters  on  June  30, 
1917,  amounted  to  33,147  tons  against  17,598  tons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  23,879  tons  at  the  middle  of 

1916.  This  shows  some  gain  in  stocks  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  yet  the  total  stocks  are  small  if 
distributed  between  the  more  than  70  plants,  including 
regular  smelters,  refining  and  electrolytic  plants.  The 
average  smelter  usually  carries  several  hundred  tons  of 
spelter,  including  working  stock  on  hand  and  spelter  in 
transit  and  in  agent's  hands. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  and  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  apparent  consumption  for  the  period  was 
221,434  tons,  as  compared  with  229,342  tons  for  the  last 
half  of  1916  and  with  229,086  tons  for  the  first  half. 
This  was  not  altogether  normal  domestic  consumption, 
however,  for  it  must  include  the  zinc  content  of  the 
exports  of  brass  which  were  largely  increased  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  year.  The  value  of  exports 
of  articles  made  from  brass,  however,  fell  off  decidedly, 
but  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  lower  price  of  spelter. 

The  exports  of  spelter  of  domestic  origin  were 
93,000  tons,  against  105,130  tons  in  the  last  half  of 
1916  and  58,007  tons  in  the  first  half. 

The  number  of  retorts  at  zinc  smelters  at  the  close 
of  1916  was  219,418,  and  there  were  then  building  or 
planned  13,632  additional  retorts,  a  total  of  233,050. 
The  number  at  smelters  June  30,  1917,  was  232,202,  and 
about  15,000  additional  retorts  were  building  or  planned, 
a  total  of  over  247,000  retorts. 

Owing  to  the  low  price  of  spelter  at  the  close  of  the 
first  half  of  1917,  many  smelters  were  idle,  either  wholly 
or  in  part.    More  than  35,000  retorts  were  idle  June  30, 

1917,  and  this  number  does  not  include  retorts  engaged 
in  refining  prime  western  spelter  or  in  redistilling  zinc 
ashes  and  skimmings.  Fourteen  plants  were  wholly 
idle. 


Pneumatic  Ash  and  Flue  Dust  Plant 

A  pneumatic  ash-handling  plant  installed  by  Ed. 
Bennis  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Little  Hulton,  England,  and  de- 
scribed in  The  Engineer,  London,  has  an  auxiliary  con- 
veyor pipe  for  removing  flue  dust  and  soot  from  the 
flues,  economizers,  and  chimneys  entirely  separate  from 
the  ash  pipe,  but  joined  to  it  at  its  foot  leading  up  to 
the  ash  tank.  The  dust  pipe  main  is  provided  with  con- 
nections, to  which  may  be  attached  lengths  of  flexible 
pipes,  which  can  be  taken  about  as  desired  and  inserted 
into  openings  in  the  flues  and  economizer  chambers, 
which  are  provided  with  cover  plates  for  use  when  the 
dust  is  not  being  removed.  Also  a  hand  hole  with  an 
air-tight  door,  is  located  at  each  end  of  every  bend  of 
the  ash  pipe  for  removing  any  obstructions,  which  may 
accidentally  become  lodged  in  the  pipes. 


The  National  Steel  Products  Co.,  Bessemer,  Ala., 
recently  organized,  is  planning  for  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  local  plant.  Bids  have  been  received  for  the 
principal  equipment  for  a  works  with  initial  capacity 
of  about  15  tons  of  steel  castings  per  day.  A  3-ton 
open-hearth  furnace  will  be  installed.  J.  V.  Calvin  is 
secretary. 


Interesting  Sensitive  Drilling  Machine 

The  Detroit  Tool  Co.,  Detroit,  has  developed  a  line 
of  high-speed  sensitive  drilling  machines  of  the  single- 
spindle  type.  Both  bench  and  floor  styles  are  made,  the 
former  being  the  one  illustrated.  The  quarter-turn 
driving  belt  is  eliminated  and  the  belt  shifter  is  located 
in  a  convenient  position  for  the  operator. 

From  tight  and  loose  pulleys  at  the  back  of  the 
machine,  power  is  transmitted  through  rawhide  and 
steel  bevel  gears  incased  in  a  gearbox  to  a  vertical 
shaft  having  a  single-diameter  aluminum  pulley  at  the 
top.  A  straight  belt  with  an  idler  pulley  to  provide 
the  proper  amount  of  tension  passes  from  here  to  a 
two-step  aluminum  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  spindle. 
The  idler  pulley  which  is  provided  to  secure  the  proper 
tension  is  operated  by  a  handwheel,  screw  and  idler 
lever.  This  arrangement,  it  is  emphasized,  gives  more 
belt  contact  on  the  spindle  pulley  on  the  slow  speed 
with  its  required  increase  in  belt  torque,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  arc  of  contact  on  the  driving  pulley. 

The  belt  shifter  is  located  on  the  same  side  of  the 
machine  as  the  hand  lever.  Frequently,  it  is  pointed 
out,  in  a  belt-driven  drilling  machine  the  operator  will 
exert  sufficient  pressure  on  the  drill  when  it  breaks 
through  to  stop  the  spindle  and  cause  the  belt  to  slip. 
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Bevel    Gears    and    a    Vertical    Shaft    Have    Eliminated    the 
Quarter-Turn  Belt  for  Driving  a  Sensitive  Drilling  Machine 

This  necessitates  shifting  the  belt,  backing  up  the 
spindle  and  starting  the  machine  again.  With  the  ar- 
rangement provided  in  this  new  machine,  all  that  has  to 
be  done  is  to  remove  the  hand  from  the  feed  lever  and 
take  hold  of  a  knob  located  on  the  belt  shifter  about 
1  ft.  above  the  feed  lever.  This  enables  the  belt  to 
be  shifted  from  the  larger  step  of  the  spindle  driving 
cone  pulley  to  the  smaller  one  just  above.  It  is  then 
possible  to  back  the  spindle  clear  of  the  burr  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  and  by  pulling  down  on  the  knob 
the  spindle  is  started  forward  again.  This,  it  is  em- 
phasized, requires  only  about  1  sec,  and  the  operator 
does  not  have  to  touch  the  belt,  and  in  addition  one 
hand  can  remain  on  the  work  or  jig. 

The  tables  of  both  machines  have  been  made  large 
to  permit  the  use  of  big  jigs  as  well  as  providing  space 
for  piling  up  stock  for  quick  handling  when  it  is  found 
desirable.  The  spindles,  it  is  stated,  may  be  operated 
at  a  speed  of  8000  r.p.m.  Ball  bearings  with  dust 
caps  and  special  oiling  arrangements  are  used  for  the 
revolving  parts. 

Washington  Office  for  Youngstown  Sheet  & 

Tube  Co. 

In  addition  to  its  district  sales  offices  now  located 
at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Dallas, 
Atlanta  and  Detroit,  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  has  opened  a  branch  in  the  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  office  will  be  in  charge  of 
W.  B.  Blowers,  district  sales  agent,  assisted  by  H.  E. 
Richardson,  who  has  been  transferred  from  the  Phila- 
delphia office  and  who  will  reside  in  Washington. 
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Tremendous  Exports  of  Steel  to  Europe's 
Warring  Nations 

Exports  of  munition  steel  from  the  United  States, 
as  represented  by  crude  steel  and  steel  bars,  have 
reached  astounding  figures. 

Exports  of  Crude  or  Semi-Finished  Steel 

Crude  steel  exports  have  attained  proportions  that 
are  nearly  staggering.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1917,  the  outgo  of  billets,  ingots  and  blooms  was 
1,936,252  gross  tons.  This  compares  with  220,416  tons 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  and  with  962,097 
tons  on  June  30,  1916.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1917, 
the  total  has  been  1,031,191  tons  or  171,865  tons  per 
month.  The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  this 
important  product  as  well  as  the  destination  where 
possible: 

Exports  of  Steel  Billets^  Ingots  and  Blooms  from  the  United 

States  in   Gross  Tons 

To  To 

1917                                           Total  Great  Britain  France 

January    183,656                50,083  85,966 

February     131,566                30,579  68,910 

March    193,469                61,239  65,685 

April    162,209                65,404  57,052 

May    168,158                52,578  55,234 

June 192,133                56,671  44,346 


Totals 1,031,191 

Average  per  month 171,865 

Fiscal  year,  1915 220,416 

Fiscal  year,  1916 962,097 

Fiscal  year,  1917 1,936,252 

Calendar  year,  1913 91,847 

Calendar  year,  1914 50,496 

Calendar  year,  1915 560,704 

Calendar  year,  1916 1,508,727 


316,554 

52,759 

198,919 

240,802 

540,174 

51,013 

35,291 

359,125 

289,414 


377,193 
62,865 


576,109 
829,486 


902,499 


The  increase  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  June  30 
this  year  represents  a  growth  in  exports  of  double 
what  it  was  the  year  previous  and  of  about  9  times 
what  it  was  for  the  same  year  in  1915.  Taking  1913 
as  normal,  the  1916  increase  was  15  fold. 

The  comparison  of  the  amounts  taken  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  is  interesting.  The  proportion  of 
the  former  has  been  steadily  declining  while  that  of 
France  has  been  decidedly  expanding.  Where  figures 
are  available,  France  took  60  per  cent  of  the  1916  ex- 
ports while  Great  Britain  took  less  than  20  per  cent; 
whereas  in  1915  Britain  took  65  per  cent  of  the  total. 
But  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  Great 
Britain  took  about  28  per  cent  of  the  total  while  France 
absorbed  about  43  per  cent.  But  the  table  also  shows 
that  as  late  as  June  Great  Britain  was  taking  large 
quantities  of  raw  steel,  even  more  than  France. 

Taking  the  July  and  August  statistics,  the  latest 
published,  we  find  the  following  exports  of  crude  steel: 

Total 

July,  1917   112,085 

August  189,083  

The  average  is  less  than  that  maintained  in  the 
first  six  months,  but  the  total  in  August  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  best  month  in  the  first  half.  The  total 
to  Sept.  1,  1917,  has  been  1,332,359  tons  comparing 
with  888,565  to  Sept.  1,  1916. 

Nearly  3,500,000  tons  of  semi-finished  steel  has  been 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  32  months  from 
Jan.  1,  1915,  to  Sept.  1,  1917,  or  over  100,000  tons  per 
month.  Before  the  war  these  exports  were  less  than 
6000  tons  per  month. 

Steel  Bar  Exports 

Exports  of  steel  bars  have  continued  to  expand  as 
the  war  has  progressed  until  to-day  they  exceed  the 
records  of  any  other  country  at  any  time.    P'or  the  fiscal 


To 

To 

Great  Britain 

France 

17,807 

43,066 

Bxport$  of  Steel  Bart  from  the  VtlUrd  Htalrs  i„  amsn  Tons 
1917  Total        i;H7  Total 

January    r.7,3r,»       April    73,228 

February    44.r,44       May 62,541 

March 52  367       Juno 52.258 

Total  to  July  1,  1917 342.297  or  67,049  per  month 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915 ..  .230,274  or  19,189  permonth 
Fiscal  year  ended  Juno  30,  l!tlf. .  .  .634,514  or  52,876  per  month 
Fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1!»17.  .  .749.106  or  62.425  per  month 

Calendar  year,  1913 211,716  or  17,643  per  month 

Calendar  year,  1914 123,009  or  10,250  per  month 

Calendar  year,  1915 425,677  or  35,473  per  month 

Calendar  year,  1916.  . .  .774.455  or  64,538  per  month 


year  ended  June  30,  1917,  they  had  reached  practically 
750,000  tons  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  steel  bars  were  being  sent  out  at  the  rate 
of  57,049  tons  per  month.  The  scope  of  this  expansion 
is  given  by  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding 
column. 

For  1916  the  exports  of  this  one  product — 774,455 
tons — were  not  far  from  four  times  the  former  pre-war 
record  of  211,716  in  1913. 

Since  June  these  exports  have  declined  to  some  ex- 
tent due  to  Government  regulation  but  this  is  probably 
only  temporary.  For  July  they  were  32,009  tons  and 
for  August,  48,810  tons,  bringing  the  total  to  Sept.  1, 
1917,  to  423,216  tons  or  52,902  tons  per  month. 


Campaign  to  Reduce  Waste  of  Gasoline 

Inaugurated 

A  campaign  against  the  wasting  of  gasoline  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  American  Automobile  Associ- 
ation, the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers,  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers,  the  Petroleum  Division 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  that  the  daily  consumption  of  gasoline  by  the 
army,  navy  and  aircraft  operations  in  the  coming  year 
will  be  959,000  gal.,  while  production  this  year  is  at  the 
rate  of  6,849,000  gal.  per  day.  Approximately  4,800,000 
gal.  of  this  is  used  by  motor  cars  and  trucks  and  the 
remainder  serves  as  fuel  in  motor  boats  and  stationary 
internal  combustion  engines  and  is  employed  in  various 
industries.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  1,500,000  gal. 
is  wasted  daily  in  various  ways.  If  care  is  taken  by 
the  owners  of  the  4,200,000  motor  vehicles  and  the 
25,500  garages  of  this  country,  it  will  easily  be  possible 
to  take  care  of  the  nation's  war  needs,  as  these  are  less 
than  two-thirds  of  what  is  now  wasted. 


Magnetic   Separator  in   Coal   Pulverizing   Plant 

Pulverized  fuel  has  been  substituted  for  natural  gas 
for  firing  the  water-tube  boilers  in  the  shops  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  at  Parsons,  Kan.  The 
plant  is  designed  to  handle  either  run  of  mine  or  slack 
coal  which  is  dumped  from  cars  into  a  concrete  track 
hopper  adjoining  the  separate  building  containing  the 
equipment  for  pulverizing  and  drying  the  fuel.  A  set 
of  rolls  designed  to  reduce  the  coal  to  cubes  having  a 
maximum  length  of  5  in.  in  a  single  operation  is  located 
underneath  the  track  hopper  and  after  passing  through 
the  crushing  rolls  the  coal  drops  on  a  belt  conveyor,  the 
upper  end  of  which  passes  over  a  magnetic  separator 
pulley  built  by  the  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, W-is.  Stray  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  are  removed  in 
this  way  from  the  coal  which  is  delivered  to  a  set  of 
corrugated  crushing  rolls,  the  output  of  which  will  pass 
through  a  %-in.  mesh  screen. 


Carbohydrates  As  a  Steel  Deoxidizer 

A  new  method  of  deoxidizing  steel  in  the  furnace 
bath  has  been  suggested  by  a  German  patent  issued 
in  this  country  (U.  S.  1,238,409)  to  Adolph  Klinken- 
berg,  of  Dortmund,  Germany.  It  is  based  on  the  addi- 
tion of  carbohydrates.  Claim  is  made  for  complete 
deoxidation  with  only  traces  of  carbon  entering  bath. 
A  special  advantage  is  found  in  the  production  of  a 
very  soft  iron.  The  purer  the  carbohydrate,  the  bet- 
ter the  results  obtained.  Sugar,  starch  and  cellulose 
are  used  with  the  best  effect,  though  wood  and 
herbaceous  plants  such  as  leather  have  been  used  with 
success,  it  is  claimed.  When  sugar  or  starch  are  used, 
2.5  kg.  are  sufficient  to  completely  deoxidize  1000  kg. 
of  steel.  With  wood  shavings  4  to  5  kg.  are  necessary. 
Desulphurization  also  is  claimed  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  process. 


At  a  conference  of  truck  ovmers  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit,  it  was  decided  that  a  national  uniform 
system  of  costs  should  be  adopted.  One  developed  by 
S.  S.  Merithew,  truck  sales  department,  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.,  was  selected  as  the  basis. 
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Expansion  of  Davis-Bournonville  Co.         Factory  Calling  and  Fire  Alarm  Systems 


The  Davis-Bournonville  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has 
purchased  the  factory  and  grounds  of  the  H.  G.  Kotten 
Co.  located  opposite  its  general  offices  and  factory.  The 
Kotten  building  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
electrolytic  oxygen  apparatus  and  accessories,  which  in 
turn  will  release  considerable  space  in  the  company's 
recently  completed  building  for  the  production  of  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  and  cutting  apparatus.  It  is  planned 
to  erect  a  four-story  brick  and  mill  construction  ware- 
house, 60  X  100  ft.,  on  the  Kotten  property  and  sufficient 
space  will  still  be  left  for  a  five-story  factory,  60  x  150 
ft.,  which  may  be  built  in  1918. 

The  plant  and  factory  of  the  Davis  Acetylene  Co.  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  also  been  taken  over.  The  construc- 
tion of  acetylene  lighting  generators  and  accessories 
will  be  discontinued  and  the  manufacture  of  special 
products  and  acetylene  pressure  generators  for  the  oxy- 
acetylene  process  will  be  commenced.  The  Davis 
Acetylene  Co.  has  been  dissolved  and  the  factory  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  which  the  two  companies  occupied 
jointly,  has  also  been  taken  over  and  will  be  used  for 
manufacture  of  oxy-acetylene  apparatus  for  the  Cana- 
dian trade  exclusively. 

A  sales  office  has  been  opened  in  the  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  in  charge  of  Henry  R.  Swartley,  Jr. 
This  office  was  established  to  facilitate  sales  of  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  and  cutting  apparatus  and  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  producing  apparatus  to  the  Government 
for  use  in  the  army  and  navy. 


Holland  Plans  to  Have  Its  Own  Steel  Plants 

The  utter  dependence  of  Holland  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries during  the  war  for  the  supply  of  means  necessary 
for  her  defense  has  brought  the  country  face  to  face 
with  the  necessity  of  placing  it  on  a  practical  basis  so 
far  as  its  supply  of  iron  and  steel  is  concerned.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Dutch  technical  paper,  a  meeting  of  lead- 
ing persons  in  the  industrial  and  banking  world  was 
called  recently  at  The  Hague  by  Dr.  Lely,  Minister  of 
Water  Eng^ineering,  to  discuss  the  erection,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Treasury,  of  blast  furnaces  and  roll- 
ing mills  in  Holland.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  esti- 
mated at  over  $10,000,000.  The  result  of  the  discus- 
sion is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  pro- 
posals have  a  fair  chance  of  being  adopted.  The  old 
argument  that  iron  and  steel  could  not  be  produced  in 
Holland  as  cheaply  as  the  raw  materials  could  be  im- 
ported, especially  from  Germany,  has  lost  much  of  its 
force. 

According  to  L'Echo  des  Mines,  Paris,  a  company 
has  been  formed  at  Rotterdam  for  the  construction  of 
a  blast  furnace  and  steel  plant  at  the  Hook  of  Hol- 
land. The  share  capital,  about  $5,400,000,  has  been 
subscribed,  the  company  being  backed  by  one  of  the 
leading  Rotterdam  banks  and  by  two  Dutch  shipping 
companies. 

New  Protective  Tube  for  Thermocouples 

As  a  substitute  for  the  foreign  product  which  was 
formerly  imported,  Charles  Engelhard,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  is  offering  a  domestic  protecting 
tube  for  pyrometer  thermocouples.  It  is  designed 
to  protect  the  platinum  wires  used.  While  the  fusing 
point  of  the  body  of  the  tube  has  not  been  accurately 
determined,  it  is  stated  to  be  above  3500  deg.  Fahr., 
and  the  glaze  of  the  tube  while  different  from  that  on 
those  formerly  imported,  has  a  softening  point  which 
is  claimed  to  be  more  than  100  deg.  C,  higher.  The 
glaze  thus  does  not  adhere  to  the  outside  protecting 
tube  when  heated  above  the  softening  point  and  then 
permitted  to  cool. 

The  record  size  plate  mill  being  built  for  the  Lukens 
Steel  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  by  the  United  Engi- 
neering &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  employs  two  rela- 
tively small  middle  rolls  backed  up  by  very  large  top  and 
bottom  rolls.  The  plate  will  be  rolled  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  two  small  middle  rolls,  this  design  being  em- 
ployed on  account  of  the  great  width  of  plate  handled. 
The  roll  bodies  are  204  in.  long. 


Two  new  electric  specialties  have  recently  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Standard  Electric  Time 
Co,,  Springfield,  Mass,  These  are  equipment  for  fire 
alarm  and  calling  systems  for  use  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  all  kinds.  Both  are  fully  electric  in  oper- 
ation and  employ  the  selector  system. 

The  calling  system,  which  is  mounted  in  a  wooden 
case  that  can  be  placed  on  a  shelf  by  the  telephone 
switchboard,  employs  eight  keys,  seven  of  which  con- 
trol the  selector  mechanism  in  a  separate  cabinet  in  a 
closet  or  other  out-of-the-way  location  and  a  ringing 
key  at  the  extreme  right.  All  of  the  keys  are  of  the 
type  used  in  telephone  central  office  switchboards  and 
are  therefore  familiar  to  the  operators.  In  use  the  keys 
required  to  secure  the  code  number  are  pressed  and  the 
instrument  started  in  operation  by  depressing  the  key 
at  the  extreme  right  which  is  red  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  seven  black  selector  keys.  The  system  can  be  used 
with  either  battery  voltage  or  alternating  or  direct  cur- 
rent of  110  volts  and  as  the  signals  are  rung  the  code 
is  flashed  to  the  operator  by  a  small  tell-tale  lamp  lo- 
cated above  the  keys.  The  system  being  electric,  the 
instrument  does  not  require  any  crank  or  levers  for 
hand  winding. 

The  fire  alarm  system  employs  a  master  selector  of 
simple  construction  which  will  ring  any  selected  code 
three  times  or  indefinitely  as  may  be  desired.    Any  type 
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The  Combination  of  Rings  in  a  New 
Factory  Call  System  Is  Secured  by 
Manipulating  the  Selector  Keys  at 
the  Left  and  Is  Rung  by  Depress- 
ing the  Red  Key  at  the  Extreme 
Right 


The  Fire  Alarm  Sys- 
tem Is  Designed  for 
Use  with  Ordinary 
Fire  Alarm  Stations 
and  Operates  Any 
Kind    of   Signal 


of  signal  such  as  vibrating  or  single  stroke  bells  or 
horns  can  be  employed,  the  system  being  designed  for 
use  with  the  standard  break  glass  fire  alarm  stations 
or  for  push  button  operation.  The  instrument  will 
operate  from  any  battery  capable  of  delivering  16  volts 
or  more  and  can  thus  be  employed  in  connection  with 
the  one  operating  the  electric  clock  system. 

The  selector  is  similar  for  both  equipments,  the 
mechanism  being  operated  by  a  spring  that  is  wound 
by  a  powerful  electric  magnet  operating  through  a  rack 
and  pinion.  The  arrangement  of  contacts,  however,  is 
different  for  the  two  systems,  that  for  the  calling  in- 
strument having  a  series  of  contacts  which  alternately 
bear  against  a  revolving  flat  spring,  while  the  fire  alarm 
selector  has  a  definite  code  actuated  by  teeth  cut  on  the 
cam.  An  escape  wheel  and  a  weighted  pendulum 
capable  of  adjustment  for  different  ringing  speeds  pro- 
vides the  time  element  feature. 


The  Aborn  Steel  Co,  is  now  occupying  its  new  ware- 
house and  office  building  at  22  Clarke  Street,  New 
York,  where  stocks  of  cold  drawn  and  rolled  steel  prod- 
ucts, shafting,  drill  rods,  music  wire,  high-speed  car- 
bon tool  and  alloy  steels,  etc.,  will  be  carried.  Branch 
offices  are  also  maintained  at  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  and 
Philadelphia,  J,  T.  Slingsby  is  president  and  treas- 
urer; H,  Ross  Slingsby,  vice-president;  J,  Ciegerich, 
secretary,  and  R,  W,  Pilger,  assistant  secretary. 


E.  P,  Reichhelm  &  Co,,  Inc,  26  John  Street,  New 
York,  representatives  of  the  American  Gas  Furnace  Co. 
and  the  American  Swiss  File  &  Tool  Co,,  have  pur- 
chased the  six-story  building  in  which  their  offices  have 
been  located  for  a  number  of  years. 


English  Practice  in  Mill  Rope  Drives 

Cotton  Rope  Preferable  to  Manila  —  Data  on 
Sheaves,  Velocities,  Working  Stresses,  Etc. — 
Some  Long-Life  Installations — American  Practice 


IN  a  paper  recently  presented  before  the  Engineers 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  J.  Melville  Alison, 
engineer,  William  Kenyon  &  Sons,  Dukinfield,  Man- 
chester, England,  discussed  some  salient  features  of 
English  rope  drives  for  power  transmission  and  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate  that  cotton  is  a  better  mate- 
rial than  manila  for  this  purpose,  also  that  much  may 
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Design  of  Sheave  Grooves  for  Ropes  Over  1-In.  Diameter. 
From  the  center  of  a  circle  of  diameter  equal  to  that  of 
the  rope  a  distance  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  cord 
AB  is  measured  downward  on  the  vertical  diameter. 
The  point  so  determined  is  the  apex  of  the  inverted  angle 
of  the  groove.  The  sides  of  this  angle  passing  through  the 
terminal  points  of  the  horizontal  diameter  midway  be- 
tween this  point  and  the  center  of  the  circle  form  the 
center  of  the  curve  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove 

be  gained  by  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
rope  construction  and  sheave  design.  A  review  of  his 
paper  together  with  some  comments  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion by  Frank  L.  Egan,  H.  Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
follows : 

Cotton  ropes  have  supplanted  all  others  for  power 
transmission  in  England.  These  ropes  are  efficient  and 
give  long  service.  The  longest  life  is  of  ropes  which 
were  installed  in  September,  1878,  for  24-hr.  day  work 
and  are  still  giving  service,  but  it  is  common  to  find 
cotton  ropes  doing  night  and  day  duty  for  periods  of 
20  yr,  and  over.  In  rolling-mill  practice  up  to  10  or 
more  years  of  service  is  obtained  for  hot-roll  work, 
and  15  or  more  in  cold-roll  tin  plate  mills.  Although 
cotton  costs  more  than  manila,  its  superior  resilience, 
grip  and  groove  impact  add  so  greatly  to  its  driving 
capacity  that  up  to  one-third  more  horse-power  may 
be  transmitted,  and  this  with  the  life  of  cotton  rope 
approximately  three  times  as  long  as  that  of  manila 
rope  will  reduce  apparently  excessive  first  charges. 

The  use  of  three  strands  in  making  up  a  rope  gives 
one  which  in  construction  is  superior  to  that  of  four 
or  any  other  number  of  strands.  A  rope  wedged  in 
its  groove  is  preferable  to  a  revolving  one  and  will 
transmit  more  power  and  last  longer.  Also  good 
sheave-groove  design  such  as  is  illustrated  does  much 
to  increase  the  driving  capacity  of  the  ropes. 

Sheave  diameters  are  important  and  while  in  Eng- 
land the  minimum  standard  is  taken  as  30  times  the 
diameter  of  the  rope,  in  America  40  to  HO  times  is  ac- 
cepted. Here  again  cotton  scores  over  manila,  since 
its  softness  readily  admits  of  superior  bending  proper- 
ties. 

As  to  the  life  of  cotton  ropes  much,  of  course,  de- 
pends   on    their   size   and    the   conditions   under   which 


they  have  to  work.  All  things  being  equal,  durability 
is  determined  by  sectional  area,  and  the  most  econom- 
ical diameters  range  from  1^/^  in.  to  1%  in.,  more  of 
the  latter  being  used  in  England  than  any  other  size. 
For  rolling-mill  work,  however,  it  so  often  becomes  a 
matter  of  sheave  widths  that  2-in.  ropes  are  generally 
used.  A  remarkable  case  of  longevity  may  be  men- 
tioned of  24  cotton  ropes  1%  in.  in  diameter,  employed 
to  transmit  820  hp.  in  a  Lancashire  cotton  mill  and 
running  at  a  velocity  of  4396  ft.  per  minute  directly 
from  the  engine  flywheel,  which  is  28  ft.  in  diameter. 
These  were  fixed  in  September,  1878,  and  are  still 
running  in  24  hr.  a  day  service,  a  period  of  over  38  yr. 
Another  set  has  been  working  28  yr.  on  an  average  of 
20  hr.  per  day  and  appears  little  the  worse  for  wear. 

Short  Drives  and  Over-Roping 

By  adding  sufficient  rope  to  make  up  any  deficiency 
in  contact,  driving  may  be  successfully  accomplished 
when  sheaves  are  almost  touching.  An  illustrative 
case  is  of  an  engine  in  Scotland.  Its  spur  gearing  was 
removed  and  rope  sheaves  were  fixed  on  the  same 
centers,  permitting  only  a  clearance  of  8  in.  between 
sheave  rims.  A  load  of  360  hp.  is  easily  transmitted 
by  16  ropes  1%  in.  in  diameter.  At  a  mill  in  the  north 
of  France  the  sheaves  are  so  close  that  a  finger  would 
scarcely  pass  between  them.  At  the  present  time  a 
drive  is  being  fitted  for  the  Armstrong-Whitworth  Co. 
of  Canada,  Montreal,  in  which  the  sheaves  are  108  in. 
and  72  in.  on  a  rolling-mill  plant,  with  only  15-ft.  cen- 
ters and  grooves  for  twelve  1%-in.  ropes.  This  drive  is 
being  fitted  under  a  guarantee  of  maintenance  from  the 
rope  maker,  who  originally  was  consulted  on  the 
scheme. 

Over-roping  certainly  retards  efficiency.  The  fault 
sometimes  manifests  itself  by  the  slack  changing  with 
the  pulling  side,  and  at  other  times  by  the  rope  travel- 
ing across  the  grooves  or  even  leaving  the  pulleys 
altogether.  When  such  troubles  arise  it  is  best  to  re- 
rnove  one  or  several  ropes  if  need  be,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  splicings.  Mr.  Alison  knows  of  in- 
stances where  half  the  original  number  were  taken  off 
before  satisfactory  driving  was  obtained.  This  state  of 
things  frequently  arises,  even  under  fairly  regular 
loads,  when  actual  requirements  come  below  the  calcu- 
lated power. 

Rope   Slack  on   Bottom 

While  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  slack  side 
of  the  drive  should  come  on  top,  this  position  is  not 
always  obtainable,  nor  is  it  under  all  circumstances 
desirable.  With  an  erratic  or  fluctuating  load  such  as 
obtains  in  rolling-mill  practice  the  slack  should  come 
on  the  bottom.  The  variable  load  of  the  mill  tends  to 
set  up  considerable  oscillation  in  the  ropes,  and  if  the 
slack  is  above,  may  cause  the  ropes  to  ride  or  even 
jump  off  the  sheaves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  slack 
is  below,  any  tendency  of  the  rope  to  wander  from  its 
appointed  track  is  held  very  largely  in  check  by  the 
pull  on  the  tight  side,  also  the  weight  of  the  rope  will 
reduce  the  oscillations.  If,  however,  ropes  persist  in 
wandering  from  their  appointed  track,  a  rope  guard 
placed  in  comb  fashion  approximately  10  per  cent  off 
the  centers  away  from  the  driven  sheave  should  be 
used.  In  rolling-mill  practice  in  England  this  is  freely 
adopted. 

Rope  Velocity  and  Capacity 

As  affecting  rope  drives,  many  tables  have  been 
compiled  showing  a  steady  decrease  of  transmitted 
power  for  speeds  exceeding  4800  ft.  per  minute,  and 
indicating  that  ropes  running  at  7000  ft.  per  minute 
are  capable  of  transmitting  only  half  the  load  of  the 
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same  rope  running  at  4800  ft.  per  minute.  While  few 
cases  of  rope  transmission  exceed  a  velocity  of  5000  ft. 
per  minute,  those  of  higher  speeds  totally  disprove  the 
theory  of  centrifugal  detraction  at  the  higher  velocities. 
Drives  in  England  and  France  are  running  at  over 
7000  ft.  per  minute,  but  all  are  out-done  by  a  drive 
in  Cleveland  where  the  ropes  are  running  at  7800  ft. 
per  minute.  The  driving  sheave  is  14  ft.  4  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  is  making  168  r.p.m.  The  driven  sheave  is 
4  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter  and  fitted  with  19  2-in.  ropes 
to  transmit  approximately  1400  hp.  The  driven  sheave 
is  only  27  V^  times  the  diameter  of  the  rope  but  is 
giving  comparatively  good  service. 

While  an  effective  working  tension  of  about  200  lb. 
per  square  inch  of  rope  section  may  be  used  in  calcula- 
tions pertaining  to  three-strand  cotton  ropes  this  figure 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  exceeded.  This  was  well  dem- 
onstrated in  a  large  motor-driven  sheet  mill,  which, 
when  first  installed,  was  driven  by  26  ropes,  2  in.  in 
diameter,  and,  to  provide  against  a  peak  load  of  1500 
brake  hp.,  was  helped  by  the  momentum  of  two  heavy 
flywheels  making  35  r.p.m.  or  a  peripheral  velocity 
of  3516  ft.  per  minute.  Tests  conducted  under  work- 
ing conditions  revealed  a  high  rate  of  resistance, 
which  diminished  as  the  load  rapidly  advanced  from 
150  to  900  hp.  This  was  considered  due  to  over  roping 
at  the  lower  power.  Six  of  the  ropes  were  accordingly 
removed.  Running  with  only  20  ropes  lowered  the 
average  friction  from  5.8  to  less  than  3  per  cent 
brought  about  steadier  transmission  and  materially  im- 
proved the  output. 

English   Cotton-Rope   Installations 

Examples  of  rolling-mill  drives  showing  the  life 
obtained  from  cotton  rope  in  England  follow: 

An  installation  with  which  Mr.  Alison  was  person- 
ally associated  was  fitted  with  18  ropes  2  in.  in  diam- 
eter running  on  a  driving  sheave  10  ft.  6  in.  in  diam- 
eter making  110  r.p.m.,  and  driving  a  sheave  30  ft.  in 
diameter  at  38.15  r.p.m.  With  this  peripheral  speed  of 
3636  ft.  per  minute  the  ropes  were  calculated  to  trans- 
mit 846  hp.,  allowing  a  fair  margin  of  safety,  and  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  154  hp.,  or  about  15  per  cent,  for  a 
momentary  peak  load  of  1000  hp.  to  be  carried  through 
by  the  momentum  of  the  flywheel.  This  was  on  a  six- 
stand  hot-roll  tin-plate  mill.  The  ropes  lasted  seven 
years  but  underwent  various  hardships,  such  as  standing 
in  a  flooded  pit  for  two  weeks,  and  were  also  subject  to 
some  very  inferior  take-up  splicing. 

Another  hot  sheet-mill  drive  employs  16  2-in.  ropes 
to  drive  six  stands.  The  engine  is  of  the  uniflow  type 
with  driving  sheave  8  ft.  in  diameter  running  at  about 
145  r.p.m.  and  a  mill  sheave  36  ft.  in  diameter  and 
weighing  150  tons,  making  about  33  r.p.m.  While  this 
drive  has  given  fairly  good  rope  life,  in  that  the  present 
ropes  are  on  as  installed  in  September,  1910,  the  over 
run  of  the  heavy  mill  wheel  appears  to  cause  a  very 
heavy  lashing  of  the  ropes  at  starting  and  stopping. 

A  rope-driven  wire-drawing  mill  at  William  Cooke's 
Mills  in  Sheffield  has  proved  successful.  The  rope  speed 
is  about  5000  ft.  per  minute  with  1%-in.  ropes  driving 
forward  to  two  lines  of  rolls,  with  the  engine  shaft 
taking  the  other.  About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Alison 
inspected  the  drives,  the  engineer  being  afraid  one  set 
of  ropes  was  giving  way.  The  drive  was  doing  splen- 
didly in  spite  of  seven  years  continuous  night  and  day 
service.  The  ropes  on  one  drive  were  slack  enough 
to  be  taken  up,  and  this  he  advised,  but  the  engineer 
explained  that  the  company  was  on  urgent  war  orders 
and  could  not  afford  to  stop.  It  was  decided,  there- 
fore, that  a  spare  lot  be  ordered  immediately.  How- 
ever, the  engineer  had  trouble  before  this  arrived.  He 
could  have  had  splicers  at  once  and  they  would  have 
obviated  any  stoppage.  So  far  as  Mr.  Alison  knows 
these  ropes  have  not  been  fitted. 

American  Practice 

Frank  L.  Egan,  H.  Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  par- 
ticipating in  the  discussion  indicated  his  interest  in  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Alison  that  the  power  trans- 
mitted actually  increases  up  to  a  speed  of  7000  ft.  per 
minute.  American  engineers,  he  believes,  consider 
5000  ft.  per  minute  as  a   good  average  for  economy, 


taking  into  account  cost  of  rope  and  drive  complete 
and  also  upkeep  on  the  entire  drive. 

His  company  has  a  drive,  installed  nine  years  ago 
which  uses  rope  1%  in.  in  diameter,  running  continuous 
over  the  driver  and  four  driven  shafts  at  different 
angles  and  transmitting  200  hp.  at  about  5000  ft.  per 
minute.  It  has  2100  ft.  of  rope  and  two  tension  car- 
riages. This  rope  averages  about  one  year  in  24-hr. 
service  and  does  not  show  any  external  wear.  The  in- 
side of  the  rope  chafes  to  a  fine  powder  so  that  it  will 
shake  out  as  dust  when  the  strands  are  opened.  This 
drive  would  pay  if  the  rope  life  were  only  three  months. 

Another  drive  was  installed  about  15  years  ago  to 
transmit  approximately  2000  hp.  from  a  cross-com- 
pound engine  to  four  line  shafts  for  driving  electric 
light  and  power  generators.  One  continuous  rope  1% 
in.  in  diameter  was  used  to  each  line  shaft,  or  four  in 
all.  Service  was  about  18  hr.  a  day.  This  drive  was 
so  successful  that  it  continued  in  service  11  years  with 
the  original  four  ropes.  They  were  spliced  twice  to 
his  knowledge,  perhaps  more.  Manila  ropes  of  high 
quality  were  used.  It  was  still  capable  of  good  service 
when  discarded. 

Adjustable  Milling  Cutter  Guard 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  form  of  ad- 
justable milling  cutter  g^uard  employed  by  the  Reming- 
ton Typewriter  Works,  Ilion,  N.  Y.    How  the  guard  or 


Adjustable   Milling  Cutter  Guard 

hood  may  be  removed  is  indicated  as  well  as  the  adjust- 
ment which  may  be  made  in  a  direction  parallel  to  th« 
arbor. 

New  German  High-Speed  Steel 

A  new  high-speed  steel  has  been  patented  by  a  Ger- 
man company,  the  Stahlwerke  Richard  Lindenburg  of 
Remscheid.  The  patent  specification  states  that  the 
steel  shall  contain  carbon,  1.2  per  cent;  manganese, 
1.2  per  cent;  silicon,  from  0.1  to  0.3  per  cent;  chromium, 
from  3  to  10  per  cent,  and  cobalt,  1.5  per  cent.  This 
material  is  said  by  the  inventor  to  be  an  improvement 
upon  a  similar  steel  which  he  patented  last  year  con- 
taining molybdenum.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  new 
steel  the  molybdenum  is  omitted  and  the  percentage  of 
manganese  and  chromium  increased. 


Over  500  employees  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
offer  made  by  the  company  through  the  Bethlehem  Se- 
curities Co.  to  loan  second-mortgage  funds  to  build  or 
purchase  homes.  The  company  has  now  made  loans  for 
such    purpose   to   employees   totaling   about  $1,700,000. 


J,  M.  Betton,  sand  blast  machines  and  accessories, 
has  moved  from  his  former  location  at  26  Park  Place, 
New  York,  to  59  Pearl  Street. 
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PLASTIC  METAL  DEFORMATION 


Bibliography  of  Literature  on  Extrusion,  Rolling, 
Punching,  Shearing  and  Other  Processes 

A  bibliography  on  the  plastic  deformation  or  flow 
of  metals,  or  what  he  calls  the  theory  of  extrusion, 
rolling,-  drawing,  punching  and  shearing  processes  as 
applied  in  the  mechanical  working  of  metals,  has  been 
compiled  by  E.  C.  Buck,  New  York,  as  follows: 

1835 — Baudrimont,  A. 

Researches  on  the  ductility  and  malleability  of  cer- 
tain metals,  and  on  the  variations  of  their  densities 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1835,  v.  60,  pp. 
78/102. 

1837 — Colthurst,  J. 

An  account  of  some  experiments  to  determme  the 
force  necessary  to  punch  holes  through  plates  of 
wrought  iron  and  copper. 

Inst.  Civil  Engrs.,  Minutes  of  Proceedings  1837-1841, 
V.   I,  pp.    60/61. 

1849 — Thomson,  J. 

Theoretical  considerations  on   the   effect  of   pressure 
in  lowering  the  melting  point  of  ice    (freezing  point 
of  water). 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1849,  v.  16,  pp.  575/581. 

1850 — Thomson,  W.  .   ^ 

The  effect  of  pressure  in  lowering  the  freezing  pomt 
of   water   experimentally   demonstrated. 
Phil.  Mag.  1850   (3d  Series),  v.  37,  pp.  123/27. 

1865 — Reusch,  F.   E. 

Deformation  of  ice. 

Pogg.    Annalen    d.    Physik    u.    Chemie,    1865,    v.    125, 

p.  304. 

Mfim'oire   sur  I'ecoulement  des   corps   solides,    soumis 

k  de  fortes  pressions. 

Paris,  Acad.    Sciences   Comptes-Rendus,    1864,   v.    59, 

pp.  754/58. 

Paris,  Mem.   Ing6nieurs  Civils,   1865,  pp.   426/30. 

Paris,  Annal.  Conservatoire,  1866,  v.  VI,  pp.  9/62. 

Paris,  M6moires,  Savants  Etrangers,  1868,  v.  18,  pp. 

733/99 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  1866,  v.  51,  pp.  271/78. 

Circonstances  que   prgsente  I'ecoulement  de  la  glace 

soumise  k  de  fortes  pressions. 

Paris,   Acad.    Sciences   Comptes-Rendus,    1865,   v.    60, 

pp.  398/400. 

Phil.  Mag.,  1865,  v.  30,  pp.  239/240. 

1867 — Tresca,  H. 

Sur  I'ecoulement  des  corps  solides  soumis  k  de  fortes 

pressions:    No.  2. 

Paris,  Acad.   Sciences,  Comntes-Rendus,  1867,  v.   64, 

pp.  809/812. 

Cosmos,  1867,  v,  5,  pp.  486/489. 

Paris,  Mem.  Savants  Etrangers,  1872,  v.  20,  pp. 

75/135,  281/286. 

Tresca,  H. 

Sur  les  applications  de  I'ecoulement  des  corps  solides 

au  laminage  et  au  foreage. 

Paris,   Acad.    Sciences   Comptes-Rendus,    1867,   v.    64, 

pp.  1132-1136. 

Paris,    Mfem.    Savants    Etrangers,    1872,    v.     20,    pp. 

137/184. 

Tresca,  H. 

On  the  flow  of  solids,  with  the  practical  application 

in  forgings,  etc. 

Proc.   Inst.  Mech.  Engrs.,  1867,  pp.  114/150. 

1868 — ^Morin,  A.  J. 

Report  on  the  third  and  fourth  memoir  presented  by 
Mr.  Tresca  on  the  flow  of  solids. 

Paris,  Acad.  Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,   1868,  v.   66, 
pp.   263-70. 
Obermayer,  A.  von. 

Experiments  on  the  flow  of  plastic  clay. 
Sitzungsber.        Mathem.    -    Naturwissensch.      Klasse. 
Kaiserl.  Akademie  d.  Wlssenschaften    (Wlen),   1868, 
V.  58,   (Abt.  2),  pp.   737-755. 

Roz6,  M. 

On  the  absorption  of  work  during  the  deformation  of 

elastic  bodies. 

Paris,  Acad.   Sciences  Comptes-Rendus,   1868,  v.    67, 

pp.  1240/42. 
Baint  Venant,  Barr*"-  de. 

Calcul    du   mouvement    des   divers   points   d'un    bloc 

ductile,  de  forme  cyllndrlque,  pendant  qu'il  s'6coule 

sous    une    forte    preMslon    par    un    orifice    circulaire ; 

vues   sur  Iph   moytms  d'un   rapprocher  les   rfisultats 

de  ceux  <]i-  I'exp^-rlence. 

Paris,  A<;ad.   Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,   1868,  v.   66, 

pp.  1311/1324. 
Saint  Venant,  Barr£  de. 

Holutlon   du   probK^ms  des   mouvements  que  peuvent 

pr<!ri»lre  les  divers  points  d'un  solide  ou  d'un  llquide 

rofit'-nu  dans  un  vase  pendant  son  ficoulement  par  un 

orifice  Infferleur. 

Paris.   Acad.    Hclenccs.  Comptes-Rendus,   1868,   v,   67, 

pp.   131/37,  203/11,  278-282;   1869,  v.  «8,  pp.  221-237, 

2I)0/.101. 

Tresca,  H. 

Hur  I'appllcatlon  des  formulefl  K^n^raleM  du  mouve- 
m'-nt  permanent  des  llquldes  &  l^coulement  des  corps 
soil  des. 

Paris.  Acad.  Sciences    Comptes-Rendus,  1868,  v.  676, 
pp.   1027/1032,  1244/1246. 
18«9— Tresca,  H. 

M*molre  sur  le  polnconnaRe  et  la  Ih^orle  m<;canlque 
de  la  d<^rormatlori  des  m<^taux. 

Paris.  Acad.  Hclenccs,  Comptes-Uendus,  1869,  v.  68. 
pii    n'<7/i'"ii 


Paris,  M6m.  SavantH  Etrangers,  1872,  v.  20,  pp. 
617/638. 

1870 — Levy,  Maurice. 

Memoire  sur  les  equations  gfenerales  des  mouve- 
ments interieurs  des  corps  solides  ductlles  au  del4 
des  limites  oO  I'eiasticlte  pourrait  les  ramener  k  leur 
premier  6tat. 

Paris,   Acad.   Sciences,   Comptes-Rendus,    1870,   v.   70, 
pp.    1323/1325. 
Lionville,  Jour.  Math.,  1871,  v.  16,  pp.  369/372. 

Morin,  A.  .1. 

Report  on  a  memoir  presented  by  Mr.  Tresca  on 
"punching  and  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  deforma- 
tion  of   solid   bodies." 

Paris,  Acad.  Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,  1870,  v.  70. 
pp.   288/308. 

Saint  Venant,  Barr6  de. 

Preuve  th6orique  de  regal it6  des  deux  coeflrtcients  de 
resistance  au  cisaillement  et  k  I'extension  ou  k  la 
compression  dans  le  mouvement  continu  de  deforma- 
tion des  solides  ductlles  au  delk  des  limites  de  leur 
eiasticite. 

Paris,  Acad.  Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,  1870,  v.  70, 
pp.    309/311. 

Saint  Venant,  Barr6  de. 

Sur    retablissement    des    equations    des    mouvements 

interieur.s  op6res   dans   les   corps   solides  ductlles  au 

deia.  des  limites  oD  I'elasticite  premier  6tat.  • 

Paris,  Acad.  Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,  1870,  v.   70, 

pp.    473/480. 

Lionville,    Jour.     Math.,     1871,     v.     16,     pp.     308-316. 

373/382. 

Tresca,  H. 

Memoire  sur  le  poingonnage  des  metaux  et  des 
mati^res  plastiques. 

Paris,  Acad.  Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,  1870,  v.  70, 
pp.  27/31. 

1871 — L6vy,  Maurice. 

Sur  I'integration  des  equations  aux  differences  par- 
tielles,  relatives  aux  mouvements  interieurs  des  corps 
solides  ductlles,  lorsque  ces  mouvements  ont  lieu  par 
plans   parralieies. 

Paris,  Acad.  Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,  1871,  v.  73, 
pp.  1098/1103. 

Saint  Venant,  Barre  de. 

Sur  la  mecanique  des  corps  ductlles. 

Paris,  Acad.   Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,  1871,  v.   73. 

pp.  1181-84. 

1872 — Boussinesq,   J. 

Geometrical  laws  of  distribution  of  stresses  in  a 
homogeneous  ductile  solid  under  plane  deformations. 
Paris,  Acad.  Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,  1872,  v.  74, 
pp.  242/246. 

Saint  Venant,  Barre  de. 

Sur  I'intensite  des  forces  capables  de  d6former,  avec 
continuite,    des    blocs    ductlles    pleins    ou    evides,    et 
places  dans  diverses  circonstances. 
Paris,  Acad.   Sciences,   Comptes-Rendus,  1872,  v.   74. 
pp.   1009/1015. 

Saint  Venant,  Barre  de. 

Sur    un   complement   k   donner   k   une   des   equations 

presentees  par  M.  Levy  pour  les  mouvements  plas- 
tiques qui  sont  symetriques  autour  d'un  meme  axe. 

Paris.   Acad.   Sciences,   Comptes-Rendus,   1872,  v.   74. 

pp.  1083/1087. 
1874 — Fink,    C. 

The  theory  of  the  rolling  process. 

Z.   Berg-Hiitten.   und   Salinenwesen   im   Preussischen 

Staate,  1874,  v.  22,  pp.  200/20. 
1875 — Kick,  F. 

On    the    relations    between    impact    and    pressure    in 

their  application  to  deformation  processes. 

Dingler's  Polytechn.  Jour.,  1875,  v.  216,  pp.  377/89. 
Pfaff,  F. 

Plasticity  of  ice. 

Pogg.   Annalen  d.    Physic  und   Chemie,   1875,   v.    155, 

pp.  169/174. 

Litzungsber.   der  Phys. — Med.  Societat  au  Erlangen, 

1875,  No.  7,  pp.  72  et  seq. 
Saint  Venant,  Jean  Claude  Barre  de. 

De    la    suite    qu'il    serait    necessaire    de   donner    aux 

recherches    experimentales    de   plastico-dynamique. 

Paris.  Acad.    Sciences,   Comptes-Rendus,   1875,  v.   81, 

pp.   115/122. 
1876 — Reynolds,    Osb. 

On  rolling  friction. 

Phil.    Trans.    Roy.    Soc.    London,    1876,    v.    166,    pp. 

155/174.  *^ 

Thurston,  Prof.  R.  H. 

Note  on  the  resistance  of  materials,  as  affected  by 

flow  and  by  rapidity  of  distortion. 

Amer.     Soc.     Civil    Engrs.    Trans.,    1876,    v.    V,    pp. 

1877 — Kick,  Pr.  and  Polak,  Ferd. 

Contribution   to  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of 

soft   bodies. 

Dingler's  I'olytechn.  Jour.,  1877,  v.  224,  pp.  465/473  • 

1879,  V.  234,  pp.  257/265,  345/350. 
Thur.ston,   R.   H. 

Influence   of  rapidity   of  distortion   of   resistance  of 

materials. 

Dingler's  Polytechn.  Jour.,  1877,  v.  223,  pp.  333/444. 
Ware,  L.  S. 

The  How  of  solids. 

Franklin  Inst.  Jour.,  1877,  v.  73,  pp.  418/424. 
1878 — Townsend,   D. 

The  flow  of  metals. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  1878,  v.  75,  pp.  145/152. 
Tresca,  H. 

On  further  applications  of  the  flow  of  solids 

Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Engrs.,  1878,  pp.  301/327. 
Tresca.  H.  E. 

Emboutissage  cyllndrlque  d'un  disque  circulaire. 

Paris.   Acad.   Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,  1878,  v.  87, 

PI).  369/372. 
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1879 — Egleston,   T. 

Thin  plates  of  metal. 

Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  MIn.  Engrs.,  1979.  v.  7.  pp.  91-93. 

1880 — Kick,    F. 

New  law  of  deformation  of  plastic  bodies. 

Revue  universelle  des  mines,  de  la  m^tallurgie,  etc.  ; 

de    Cuyper     (Paris    et    Li^ge),    1880,    v.    VIII,    pp. 

229/240. 

Spring,  W. 

Researches  on  the  property  which  substances  possess 
of  fusion  under  pressure. 

Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  Royale  de  Belgique,  1880,  2d 
Series,  v.  49,  pp.  323/379. 

1882 — Blass,   E. 

The  theory  of  the  rolling  process. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1882,  July.  vol.  2,  No.  7,  pp.  283/293. 

188  3 — Hollenberg. 

Remarks    relating    to    the    phenomena    taking    place 

during  the  rolling  of  iron. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1883,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  121/22. 

Tresca,  H.  E. 

Etude  sur  les  deformations  produites  par  le  forgeage 
(panues  d,  ar§tes  vives). 

Paris,  Acad.  Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,  1883,  v.  96, 
pp.  1821/27. 

Tresca,  H.  E. 

Etude   sur  les  deformations   et   le   dSveloppement   d« 

chaleur    produits    dans    le    forgeage    par    des    pan- 

nesarondies. 

Paris,  Acad.  Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,  1883,  v.  97, 

pp.  515-520. 

Tresca,  H.  E. 

Etude  sur  les  deformations  g^ometriques  determinfies 
par  recrasement  d'un  parrallelipipMe  rectangle  avec 
allongement  dans  une  seule  direction. 
Paris,   Acad.    Sciences,  Comptes-Rendus,   1883,  v.   97, 
pp.  928/935. 

1884 — Beck-Guerhard,  V.  N. 

On  the  influence  of  punching  holes  in  soft  steel. 
Engng.  iNews  &  American  Contract  Jour.,  1884,  Dec. 
13,  V.  12.  pp.  279/81. 

Jannetaz,  Ed. 

Note  on  the  crystallization  of  substances  under  high 

pressure. 

Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris.  1884,  v.  40,  p.  51  et  seq. 

Tresca,  H.  E. 

Geometrical  deformations  accompanying  crushing  of 

cylinder  between  two  planes. 

Comptes  Rend.,  1884,  v.  99,  pp.  104/110. 

1885 — Fischer,    H. 

Mechanics  of  plastic  solids. 
Civiling.,  1885,  v.  31,  p.  481. 

Thomae,    J. 

Deformation  of  a  heavy  cylinder. 

Ber.  Verhandl.  (Math.-Physik.  Klasse)  Kgl. 
Sachsischer  Gesellschaft  d.  Wlssenschaften,  Leipzig, 
1885,  V.  37,  pp.   399  et  seq. 

Tomlinson.  H. 

Influence  of  stress  and  strain  on  properties  of  matter. 
Proc.   Roy.   Soc,   1885,  v.   38,  pp.   488/500. 

1886— Smith,  O. 

Flow  of  metals  in  the  drawing  process. 

J.    Franklin    Inst.,    1886,    Nov.,    v.    122,    No.    5,    pp. 

321/46;  V.  123,  p.  232. 

1887— Kirsch,    B. 

Contribution  to  the  flow  of  metals,  particularly  iron 
and  steel. 

Mitteilungen  Kgl.  Versuchsanstalten  zu  Berlin,  1887, 
V.  V,  pp.  69/84  ;  1888.  v.  VI,  pp.  37/48;  1889.  v.  VII, 
pp.  9/13. 

1888— Hallock.    W. 

The  flow  of  solids :  a  note. 

Amer.  J.  Science  &  Arts   (Sllliman),  1888,  v.   36,  pp. 
59/60. 
Keller,  K. 

The  punching  of  metals. 

Experiments  and  cakulation.s  on  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy required  in  punching  metals  and  observations 
regarding  the  behavior  of  the  materials  during  this 
process. 

Z.  Vereines  Deut.  Ingenieure,  1888,  Jan.  28.  v.  32, 
No.  4,  pp.  77/82,  97/101. 

Spring,  W. 

The  compression  of  powdered  solids. 
Amer.  J.  Science  &  Art.s,  1888,  v.  36,  pp.  286/89. 
1889 — Fontviolant,  B.  de. 

On  the  elastic  deformations  of  a  solid,  Isotrope  or 
crystallized  body,  under  the  action  of  a  stress  of 
constant  intensity. 

Paris.  Acad.  Sciences.  Comptes-Rendus,  1889,  v.  109, 
pp.  216/19. 
Hallock.  W. 

The  flow  of  solids,  or  the  behavior  or  solids  under 
high    pressure. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.  No.  55,  1889,  pp.  67/75  ;  No. 
64,   1890,  pp.   38/39. 

1890— Howard,  J.  E. 

Notes   on    the    cubic   compression    and    the    cold    flow 

and  crushing  strength  of  iron,  steel  and  other  metals. 

Iron  Age,  1890,  v.  46,  pp.  692-694. 
Howard.   J.   E. 

Internal  strains  in  iron  and  steel. 

Iron  Age,  1890,  Aug.  14,  v.  46,  pp.  248-250. 

Stahl    u.     Eisen.    1890.    v.     10.    No.    8,    pp.     708-716. 

(Rauh). 
Kreuzpf)iMtner.   P. 

The  flow  of  metals  and  its  relation  to  testing. 

Iron    Age.    1S90,    v.    45,    pp.    948/49;    v.    46,    pp.    2/S, 

126-127,  700-701. 

Abst..  J.   Iron  &  Steel   Inst.    (London),  1890,  No.   2, 

p.   831  ;   1891,  No.   1,  p.   418. 
1891— Brillouin,   M. 

Elastic    theory    of    plasticity    and    fragility    of   solid 

bodies. 


Comptes-Rendus.  1891.  v.  112,  pp.  1054-1056. 

Kemp.   D.   W. 

Shaping  of  ductile  bodies  by  fluid  pressure. 

Trans.   Royal  Scottish  Soc.  Arts    (Edinburgh),    1S91, 

v.  12,  p.  211. 

1892 — Barus.    Carl. 

The  mechanism  of  solid  viscosity. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.  No.  94,  1892,  p.  138. 

Kick. 

Vorlesungen  ilber  mechanlsche  Technologie 
Fr.  Deuticke,  publisher,  1892,  p.  12  et  seq. 

Benjamin.  C.  H. 

Some    experiments    on    the    effect    of    punching    steel 

plate. 

Jour.  Assoc.   Engng.  Soc,  1892,  v.  11,  pp.  463/470. 

1893 — Cantone,  M. 

Influence   of  deformation   processes  upon   the  elastic 
properties   of  bodies. 

Atti     della     R.       Accademia    del     Lulcei     Rendiconti 
(Roma),  1893.  v.  2   (sem.  2),  pp.  246/253,  295/302. 

Loss,   H.   V. 

Resistance  of  metals  to  shear. 

Amer.  Engr.  &  Railroad  Jour.,  1893,  Mar.,  v.  67,  No. 

3,  pp.   141/44,  247/8. 

1894— Allen,  G.  S. 

Tests  of  punches  of  different  forms. 

Engng.  News,  1894,  May  3,  v.  31,  pp.  364/65. 
Cantone,  M. 

C*ycles   of   deformation,    influence   of   shocks   and   of 

time  of  action. 

Atti    della    R.      Accademia    del     Luicei    Rendiconti 

(Roma),  1894,  v.  3   (Sem.  1),  p.  26  6t  seq. 
Cantone,  M. 

Deformation  processes  and  Internal  friction. 

Atti    della    R.       Accademia    del    Luicei    Rendiconti 

(Roma),  1894.  v.  3   (Sem.  1),  p.  62  et  seq. 
Dewar,  J. 

Note  on  the  viscosity  of  solids. 

Proc.  Chem.  Soc,  1894,  v.  10,  pp.  136/40. 
Fremont,  Ch. 

The  theory  of  punching  and  shearing. 

Paris,  Acad.  Sciences  Comptes-Rendus,  1894,  v.  119, 

pp.  998/1003. 

Abst.,  J.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst,  1895,  v.  47   (I),  p.  470. 
Hallock,  W. 

The  flow  of  solids  or  the  behavior  of  solids  under  high 

pressure. 

Annual    Report    of    the    Board    of    Regents    of    the 

Smithsonian   Inst,    to  July,    1891,   W^ashlngton.    1894. 

pp.  237-246. 

Abst..  J.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst,  1894,  v.  45,  No.  1,  p.  573. 
Hartmann,    L. 

Distribution  of  deformations  in  metals  under  stress. 

Paris,  Acad.  Sciences  Comptes-Rendus,  1894,  v.  118, 

pp.  520/22,  738. 

1895 — Cantone,  M. 

On  the  internal  friction  of  metals. 

Atti     della     R.     Accademia     del    Luicei     Rendiconti 

(Roma),   1895.  v.   4    (Sem.   2),  p.   3. 
Carpenter,  R.  C. 

Effect  of  temperature  on   strength  of  wrought  Iron 

and  steel. 

Trans.  Amer.  Soc  Mech.  Engrs.,  1895,  vol.  XVII.  pp. 

198-211. 
Fremont,  C. 

On  punching  metals. 

Comptes-Rendus,  1895,  v.  120,  pp.  1408/1413. 

1896— CuthlU,  W. 

The  flow  In  steel-rolling. 

Jour.  West  of  Scotland  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.  1896/1897, 

vol.   IV,  p.   55/60,  with  one  plate. 
Fremont,  C. 

Memoir  on  the  punching  and  shearing  of  metals 

Memoires   de    la    Soc.    Ingenieurs    Clvlls    de    France 

1896,  v.   49/1,  pp.   48/115. 

Abst.,  J.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst,  1896,  No.  1,  p.  507/08. 
Fremont,  C. 

Lines  of  deformation  of  metals    (Lilder's  lines). 

Genie  Civil,  1896/1897,  v.  30,  pp.   104/07;   117/18. 
EYemont,  Ch. 

On  the  so-called  "Lilder's"  lines  which  appear  upon 

deformed  metals. 

Bull.   Soc.   d'Encouragement  d,  I'Industrie  Natlonale, 

1896,  5th  Series,  vol.  I,  pp.  1218/1226. 

1897 — Dupuls,  E. 

Distribution  of  strains  in  metals,  recent  researches 
Saint-Etienne,    Bull.    Soc    I'Industrie   Minerale,    18i97. 
vol.  11,  p.  183. 
HeydwelUer,  Ad. 

On    the    determination    of    Internal    friction    of    solid 

bodies. 

Wied.  Ann.  Physlk,  1897.  vol.  63,  pp.  56/60. 

1898— Marchls,  L. 

Experimental    investigation    of    some   permanent    de- 
formations of  glass. 
Jour,  de  physique,  1898,  3d  Series,  vol.  7,  pp.  573/91. 

1899 — Fremont,  Ch. 

The  effect  of  punching  and  shearing. 

Mitteil.  aus  der  Praxis  des  Dampfkessel — und  Dampf- 

maschlnen  Betriebes,  1899.  vol.  II,  pp.  244  et  .seq. 

Loss,  H.  V. 

The    pressing    of    steel,    with    especial    reference    to 

economy  in  transportation. 

I.   The   flow  of  steel. 

J.   Franklin   Inst.   1899,  vol.   148,  pp.   461/73;   v    149 

p.    26/40;    139-140. 

1900 — Ewlng,  J.  A.  and  Rosenhain,  W. 

The  crystalline  structure  of  metals. 
Phil.   Trans.    Roy.   Soc.    I^ndon,   1900,  v.    193    (A)    d 
353/75.   (plates  15-20)  ;  1901,  v.  195,   (A)   p.  279/30l' 
(plates   3-13).  ' 

Reprinted  in  Metallographist,  1900,  r.  3,  on   94/130- 
1902,  v.  5,  pp.  81/109.  /^-". 
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Hartmann 

1  heiiomena    accompanying    the    permanent    deforma- 
tion of  metals. 

Bull,  de  la  Soci6t6  de  I'lndustrie  Min6rale,  Ilapports, 

1900,  V.  14,   (3d  Series)  pp.  1659/1735. 
Mesnager,  A. 

Deformation  of  solids. 

Internat  onal     Physical     Congress     at     Paris,     1900, 

Report  I,  pp.  348/62. 
Muir,  J. 

On  the  recovery  of  iron  from  overstrain. 

I'hil.    Trans.    Roy.    Soc.    London,    1900,    (A),    v.    193, 

pp.   1/46. 
Musiol,  K. 

The    drawing    in    extrusion    presses    in    theory    and 

practice. 

Dingler's  Polytechn.  Jour.,  1900,  v.  315,  pp.  428/433  ; 

442/447. 
Musiol,  K. 

Theory  of  presses  for  forming  tubes. 

Dingler's  Polytechn.  Jour.,   1900,  v.   315,  pp.   428/33  ; 

442/47. 
1901 — Guest,  J.  J. 

Strength  of  ductile  bodies  under   combined   stress. 

Phil.  Mag.  1900,  v.  50,  pp.  69/132. 

Proc.  Phys.  Soc.  London,  1901,  v.  17,  p.  202. 

1902 — Himfrey,  J.  C.  W.  , 

Effects  of  strain  on  the  crystalline  structure  of  lead. 

Proc.  Roy.  Soc,   1902,  v.  70,  pp.  462/64. 
Roberts-Austen    Sir  W.  C. 

An  .ntroduction  to  the  study  of  metallurgy. 

1902,    London,    Ch.    Griffin   &   Co.,    Ltd.      5th   ed.    pp. 

48/58. 
Tammann,  G. 

On  the  velocity  of  flow  of  crystallized  substances. 

Drude's  Annalen,   1902,  v.    7,  pp.    198/224. 
Tonkow,    R. 

Investigation   into   the   laws   of   rolling    iron    and    the 

calibration   of   rolls. 

Rev.  Univ.  Mines,  Metall.,  1902,  vol.  60,  pp.  53-86. 

1903— Wergin,  Lewkoeff,  J.  and  Tammann,  G. 

On  the  velocity  of  flow  of  certain  metals. 
Drude's  Annalen,  1903,  v.  10,  pp.  647/654. 

1904 — Belby,  G.  T. 

Surface   flow  in  crystalline   solids  under   mechanical 

disturbance. 

Proc.    Roy.    Soc.    London,    1904,    v.    72,    pp.    218/225, 

(plates  9  and  10). 
Obermayer,   A.   von. 

On  the  flow  of  solid  bodies  under  high  pressure. 

Wien  Anz..  1904,  pp.  35/37. 

Abst,  Beibl.  Annalen  d.  Physik,  1905,  v.   29,  p.   6. 
Osmond.  F.,  Fremont,  Ch.,  and  Cartand,  G. 

The  modes  of  deformation  and  of  rupture  of  iron  and 

soft  steel. 

Revue  Metallurgie,  1904,  v.  I,  pp.  11/45. 

Rosenhain,  W. 

The  plastic  yielding  of  iron  and  steel. 

Jour.    Iron  &  Steel   Institute,   1904,  v.    65,   No.    1,  pp. 

335/390. 
1905 — Beilby,  G.  T.  and  Beilby,  H.  N. 

The   influence    of   phase   changes   on    the   tenacity   of 

ducfle   metals   at    the   ordinary   temperature    and    at 

the  boiling  of  Iquid  air. 

Proc.    Roy.    Soc.    London,    1905,    v.    76,    pp.    462/68, 

(plate  5). 
Gulliver,  G.  H. 

Some     phenomena     of     permanent     deformation     in 

metals. 

Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Engrs.,  1905,  Pts.  1-2,  pp.  141/47. 
Osmond,  F.  and  Cartand,  G. 

The    figures    of    pressure    and    percussion    in    plastic 

crystallized  metals. 

Revue  de  Metallurgie,  1905,  vol.  II,  pp.   811/15,   with 

nine  illustrations 

Abst.,  J.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.,  1906,  v.  69/1,  pp.  474/75. 
Osmond,  F.  and  Fremont,  Ch. 

The    mechanical    properties    of    iron    in    the    form    of 

isolated  crystals. 

CompteB-Rendus.  1905.  v.  141.  pp.  361-63. 

Revue  de  Metallurgie,  1905,  v.  2.  pp.  801/10. 

Gen  e  Civil,   1905.  v.   47,  pp.   267/68. 
PhMllps.   P. 

The   slow   stretch   In   India   rubber,   glass  and   metal 

wireH  when  subjected  to  a  constant  pull. 

I'hil.  Mag.,  1905,  6th  Series,  v.  9,  pp.  513/531. 
Rosenhain,    W. 

Furtht^r     observations     on     slip-bands     In     metallic 

fractures. 

Proc     Rf>v.    Soc.    London,    1905,    v.    74,    pp.    557/562  ; 

platf^  XIV. 

J.   Iron  &  Steel  Inst,,  J906/II,  p.  189. 
Kurnakow,  N.  and  Z»'mczny,  S. 

KUrftrlcal    condurtlvlty    of    Inomorphous    mixtures    of 

If.-id  with  Iridium  and  thiilllum 

Z.  anorg.  Chemie,  1906.  v.  64,  p    149 

1906 — Osmond,  F.  and  Cartand,  Q. 

On  the  crytalllzatlon  of  Iron. 
Revue  de  M^'tallurjflei  1906,  v.  Ill,  pp.  653/88. 
J.  Iron  &  Hteel  Inst..  1906,  v.  71,  No.  Ill,  pp.  444/488. 
RoRers,  F. 

On   some   microscopic   effects   produced    In   metal   by 

strf»'«<;s 

lU'Vue  de  Metallurgie,  1906,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  518/27. 

HoHfnhafn,  W. 

ThK  df'formntlon  nnd   fracture  In   Iron   and   steel. 
Jour    Iron  ft   Steel   Inst.,   1906,  vol.   70,   No.   II,   pp. 
189/228. 

1907 — Bpl'by.  (i.  T 

Thf  hnrd  and  soft  states  In  ductile  metals. 

Prof.  Roy.  Soc.  Ix»ndon   (A).  1907,  v,  79.  pp.  468/480. 

Hort,  W,  t 

|'r<'««-nt  status  of  our  knowledfe  of  the  defornuition 
ph«:nomena  In  plastic  bodies. 


Ber.    l>eut«<h.    J'hyHik.    Gesell.    1907,    vol.    V.    pp.    541 

et  seq. 

I'hysik.  Zeits.  1907,  vol.  VIII,  No.  21.  pp.  783-787. 
1908 — Frfemont,  Ch. 

The  testing  of  iron  and  steel  by  corrosion. 

Itevue    de    M6tallurgie,    1908,    v.    V    (Memolres),    pp. 

649/703. 
Sobbe,  C. 

Contribution  to  the  technology  of  the  forgring  press. 

Werkstattstechnik,    1908,    Aug.    vol.    II,    pp.    430/38; 

Sept.,  pp.  457/71  ;  Oct.  509/522. 
1909— Larard,  C.    B. 

The    behavior    of    ductile    material     under    torsional 

strain.       Kngng.,    1909,    Sept.    3.    v.    88.    pp.    308/313. 

362/66.      (I'aper   read   before   the   Engng.    Section   of 

the  British  Assoc,  of  Winnijieg. ) 
Larard,  Ch.  10. 

The    behavior    of    ductile    material    under    torsional 

strain  with  restoration  of  elasticity  at  low  temijera- 

tures.       Minutes    of    the    I'rw;.     Inut      Civil     Kngrs., 

1909/10,  vol.   179,  pp.  332/45. 
Mallock,  A. 

The  extension  oC  cracks  In  an  Isotropic  material. 

Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  1909   (A),  v.  82.  pp.  26/29. 
Puppe,  J.    (Dortmund). 

Flow  of  material  during  rolling. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1909,  Feb.  3.  v.  29,  No.  5.  pp    161/170. 

191 0 — Anonymous. 

The  extrusion  of  metals  in  the  solid  state.     Its  lim- 
itations and  most  useful  ai)plications. 
Iron  Age.  v.  85,  pp.  1507/1510  ;  12  figures. 

Falk,  A.   (Dusseldorf). 

The    spreading    of    iron    in    passing    through    smooth 

rolls. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1910,  Nov.  23,  v.  30.  pp.  1986/1993. 

Scheld,  E.  M. 

The  spreading  In  the  rolling  practice. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1910,  v.  30,  No.  10,  pp.  415/419. 

1911 — Andrade,  E.  N.  da  C. 

On  the  viscous  flow  in  metals,  and  allied  phenomena. 

Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1911.  vol.  84.  pp.  1/12. 
Beilby.  G.  T. 

The  hard  and  soft  states  in  metals. 

J.  Inst.  Metals   (London),  1911.  vol.  VI,  pp.  5-43. 
Faust,  O.  and  Tammann,  G. 

Method  for  the  determination  of  the  upper  and  lower 

elastic  limit  and  on  the  hardening  of  metals. 

Zeits.  f.  physik.  Chemie,  1911,  vol.  75,  pp.  108/126. 
Janecke,    E. 

On  the  flow  pressure  of  tin  at  high  temperatures. 

Metallurgie,  1911.  vol.  VIII.  pp.  68/72, 
Locke,  R. 

Rolling  curves  In  a  rail  section. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen.  1911,  vol.  XXXI,  No.  20,  pp.  792-794. 

Discussion  of  above  paper  by  A.  v.  Dormus. 

Stahl  u.   Eisen,   1911,   vol.  XXXI,   No.   29,   p.    1187. 

1912 — Falk,  A.      (Dillingen-Saar). 

The   theory   of   the   displacement   of   material   during 

rolling  and  forging  processes. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1912,  vol.  32,  pp.  816/22;  863/67. 
Fremont,   Ch. 

Distribution  of  deformations  in  metals  under  strain. 

Case  of  the  folding  pipes. 

Paris.  Acad.  Sciences  Comptes-Rendus,  1912,  vol.  154, 

pp.  1081/82. 
Hartmann,  L. 

Distribution  of  deformations   in  metals   submitted  to 

stress.     Case  of  plaiting   (or  folding). 

Paris,    Acad.    Sciences,    Comptes-Rendus,    1912,    vol, 

154.   pp.   584/86. 
Larard,  Ch.  E. 

The  law  of  plastic  flow  of  a  ductile  material  and  the 

phenomena  of  elastic  and  plastic  strains. 

Proc.  Phys.  Soc.  London.  1912/13,  vol.   25,  pp.  83/94, 
Rosenhain,  W.  and  Ewen,  D. 

Intercrystalline   cohesion   in    metals. 

Jour.  Inst.  Metals,  1912,  No.  2,  vol.  8,  pp.  149/185. 
Tafel.  W. 

The   theory   of   the   displacement   of   material   during 

rolling  and  forging  processes. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1912,  vol.  32,  pp.  1269/72. 
Tammann,   G. 

On  the  alteration  of  the  properties  of  metals  by  their 

mechanical  treatment. 

Z,  Elektrochemie,  1912,  vol.  18,  pp  584/601. 

Nachr.    Kgl.    Ges.    "Wissensch.    Goettingen.    1911,    pp. 

181/196. 

Abst..   J.    Chem.    Soc   London,    1912,   vol.    102/11,   pp. 

21/22. 

1913 — Humphrey.  J.  C.  W. 

Influence    of    intercrystalline   cohesion   upon   the   me- 
chanical properties  of  metals. 

Observations   upon  plastic  strain   in   metal. 

Iron    &    Steel    Inst.    Carnegie    Scholarship    Memoirs. 

1913,  vol.  V,  pp.  86/99. 
Longmuir.    Percy. 

Studies  in  the  cold  flow  of  steel. 

Engineering.  1913.  vol.  95,  pp.  716/19. 

(Paper  read   before  the   Iron   and   Steel   Institute  on 

May  1.  1913.) 
Robertson,   A. 

The   transition   from    the   elastic  to  the  plastic  state 

In  mild  steel. 

Proc.    Roy.    Soc.    London.    1913.    vol.    88,     (A),    pp. 

462/471. 

Abst.,  Chem.  Abst.,  1913,  vol.  VII,  p.  3957. 
Rosenhain.  W.   and   Ewen,   D. 

The  Intercrystalline  cohesion  of  metals.     II. 

Jour.  Inst.  Metals  1913,  No.  2,  vol.  10.  pp.  119/149. 

1914 — Andrade.   E.   N.  da  C. 

The  flow  in  metals  under  large  constant  stressa* 
Proc.  Royal  Soc.  1914   (A),  vol.  90.  pp.  829/342. 
Blelnlnger,  A.  V.,  and  Ross,  D.  W. 
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The   How  of  clays   under  pressure. 

Trans.  Amer.  Ceramic  Soc.  1914,  vol.  16,  pp.  392/40« 

Abst.,  Chem.  Abst..  1914.  vol  VIII,  p.  3711. 
Brillouin,  M. 

The   permanent   deformation   of  copper   produced   by 

compression  and  by  traction. 

Ann.  1  hys.,  1914,  vol.  2   (9th  Series),  pp.  489/96. 
Howe,  H.  M.,  and  Levy,  A.  G. 

Notes    on    the    plastic    deformation    of    steel    durinc: 

overstrain. 

Bull.    Amer.     Inst.    Min.     Engrs.,    1914,    No.    88,    pp. 

585/599. 
Riedel. 

1-rinciples     underlying     the     determination     of     the 

amount  of  energy  required  during  forging  In  a  press. 

Doctor  thesis  accepted  by  the  Technische  Hochschule, 

Aix-la-Chapelle    (Germany). 

Abst..  Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1914,  vol.  34,  No.  1,  pp.  19/22. 
Rosenhain,    W. 

Behavior  of  crystals  under  plastic  deformation. 

(Paper    read    before    the    British    Association — Mel- 
bourne), Aug.,  1914. 

J.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.,  1914,  vol.  90,  p.  367. 
Tafel,  W.   (Nurnberg). 

On  the  flow  and  internal  stresses  in  compressed  and 

drawn  rods. 

Stahl  u.   Eisen.  1914,  vol.   34,  pp.  480/487,  574/578. 
Seehase,   H. 

The  experimental  determination  of  the  Impact  stress 

and  the  estimation  of  the  energy  of  deformation  in 

impact  crushing  tests. 

Z.  Vereines  deutscher  Ingenieure    1914,  Aug.  22,  vol 

58.  No.  34,  pp.   1345/8. 

Abst..   J.   Iron  &  Steel   Inst.,   1915,   vol.   92,   p.    310. 
.191.^— Burr,    Wm.    H. 

The    elasticity    and    resistance    of    the    materials    of 

engineering. 

New  York,  1915,  7th  edition,  pp.  809/819. 

Chapter  XVIII :    The  flow  of  solids. 
1916 — Lehmann,   O. 

Plasticity  of  solid  crystals. 

Ann.  Physik.,  1916,  July  25.  vol.  50,  pp.  555/599 
1917— Charpy,   G. 

Hammering,  forging  and  rolling  processes. 

G^nie  Civil,  1917.  Feb.  17,  vol.  70,  No.  7,  pp.  109/113 
Forest.    A.    V.    De. 

The  plastic  e.ongation  of  wire. 

Mech.    Engr.    (London).    1917,    Feb.    16.   vol.    39.    No. 

995,  pp.  125/26. 
.Michelson,   A.   A. 

The   laws  of  elastico-viscous  flow. 

Proc.    Nat.    Acad.    Sciences,   1917,   March    15,   vol   III, 

pp.  319/323. 
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The  Stanley  Works'  Employees  are  Doing 
Their  Bit 

More  than  100  employees  of  the  Stanley  Works, 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  have  left  their  positions  to  fight 
for  Uncle  Sam.  They  have  gone  with  the  National 
Guard,  Officers'  Reserve  Camps,  the  New  National 
Army,  Navy,  Ambulance  Corps,  and  some,  who  for 
physical  reasons  were  not  accepted  in  other  divisions, 
have  entered  the  Government  Munition  Inspection  Serv- 
ice. Those  employees  who  still  remain  at  their  regular 
work  are  doing  everything  that  they  can  to  back  up 
the  soldiers.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Stanley  Club, 
a  weekly  letter  on  office  and  factory  happenings  is  being 
sent  to  each  former  employee  now  in  the  Government 
service.  Recently  an  entertainment  was  given  for  a 
fund  to  buy  tobacco  for  Stanley  Works'  soldiers. 

An  average  of  100  girls  employed  in  the  office  do 
Red  Cross  work  one  evening  a  week.  They  do  this 
work  in  the  office  and  the  company  supplies  them  with 
supper.  A  fund  has  just  been  raised  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Stanley  Works  to  purchase  a  complete 
ambulance  equipment  and  present  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  one  of  the  men  now  working  in  the  cold 
rolled  steel  mill  has  volunteered  to  drive  it. 

For  both  the  first  and  second  Liberty  loans  the  com- 
pany has  sold  bonds  to  its  employees  for  weekly  pay- 
ments extending  over  a  year.  On  this  basis  over  $100,- 
000  worth  of  bonds  was  subscribed  to  for  each  loan,  or 
an  average  of  about  $40  worth  of  bonds  for  each 
employee. 

Shipments  are  being  made  by  the  William  B.  Pollock 
Co.,  of  Young.stown,  Ohio,  of  the  steel  work  for  blast 
furnaces  for  the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  of  Sachki, 
India.  Regular  shipments  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  during  the  next  month  or  two.  The  first  ship- 
ment was  loaded  last  week  and  consisted  of  about  three 
carloads.  It  was  consigned  to  New  York,  from  which 
point  it  was  transferred  to  boat,  and  will  be  taken  to 
India  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Pollock 
company  has  a  contract  for  three  furnaces,  which  are 
nearing  completion  and  will  be  sent  to  India  as  soon 
as   possible. 


A  Why  for  Government's  Labor  Shortage 

To  the  Editor:  Noting  the  announcement  in  the  Oct. 
18  issue  of  The  Iron  Age,  "Workmen  Badly  Needed," 
the  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  some  obstacles 
which  prevent  the  Government's  securing  enough  effi- 
cient labor  to  carry  on  the  war  industries.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  there  are  many  thousand  engineers,  carpen- 
ters, mechanics,  etc.,  now  engaged  in  other  occupations, 
and  in  case  of  the  present  emergency  would  be  glad  to 
set  aside  their  personal  interest  and  enlist  in  Govern- 
ment service,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  several 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  an  es- 
tablished form  of  application  which  many  of  the  most 
competent  workmen  cannot  answer  to  in  full. 

One  instance  may  be  cited.  A  mechanical  engineer 
of  proved  ability  and  reliability  applied  for  a  position 
as  mechanical  engineer  in  experimental  work,  in  answer 
to  the  call  published  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Sept.  6.  The 
application  was  executed  on  the  form  furnished  by  the 
local  board  of  examiners  and  mailed  to  the  proper 
officials.  After  a  few  days  the  application  was  re- 
turned for  correction,  the  only  correction  desired  being 
that  the  application  be  made  on  another  form.  The 
applicant  at  once  proceeded  to  make  the  required 
change,  but  found  one  question  in  the  vouchers  that 
no  acquaintance  could  positively  answer;  in  fact,  the 
question  could  not  be  answered  absolutely  for  anyone 
applying.  Therefore  the  matter  was  dropped  by  the 
applicant. 

In  a  national  emergency  the  application  form  should 
be  as  concise  as  possible,  so  that  prospective  employees 
will  not  be  embarrassed  by  a  multitude  of  unnecessary 
questions  and  the  uncertainty  of  getting  a  job.  An 
authentic  medical  certificate,  together  with  reliable 
vouchers  as  to  reliability,  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  applicant,  is  all  that  should  be  re- 
quired. With  a  slight  modification  in  forms  and  sys- 
tem of  employment,  our  Government  should  be  able  to 
secure  all  the  skilled  labor  necessary  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war. 

Samuel  H.  Kennedy. 
Tunnel  Hill,  Ga.,  Oct.  26. 


Manganese  in  Ordnance  Steel 

To  the  Editor:  Replying  to  the  caution  of  J.  J. 
Mahon  in  your  issue  of  Aug  23,  page  438,  about  going 
slowly  in  raising  manganese,  the  caution  is  of  course  to 
be  observed.  Eat  meat  or  cheese,  not  both.  Manganese 
is  to  replace  carbon.  If  you  raise  your  manganese,  you 
must  lower  your  carbon  proportionately.  If  the  object 
is  to  be  quenched,  the  quenching  must  be  less  violent 
than  if  it  were  of  low-manganese  steel.  One  cannot  be 
sure  beforehand  whether  the  great  advantages  of  re- 
placing carbon  with  manganese  apply  to  ordnance  steel. 
They  certainly  would  not  unless  the  precautions  of 
lowering  the  carbon  content  and  lessening  the  violence 
of  the  quenching  are  observed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  M.  Howe. 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26. 


Will  Need  Equipment 

The  Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  Ohio,  is  ex- 
pected to  come  in  the  market  shortly  for  considerable 
additional  machinery  equipment.  "This  company  re- 
cently secured  a  large  Government  order  for  3-in.  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  several  weeks  ago  purchased  about 
$200,000  worth  of  heavy  machinery,  but  will  need  addi- 
tional machine  tools. 


The  A.  Cooper  Metal  Co.,  Inc.,  dealers  in  metals, 
1226  Orange  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  bought  the 
plant  and  equipment  of  the  Barnes  Gear  Co.,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 
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Abrogation  of  Contracts 

The  canvass  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
undertaken  Oct.  20  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion on  the  subject  of  abrogation  of  contracts  has 
already  brought  forth  some  strong  expressions  of 
opinion,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
producers  will  make  it  clear  that  the  proposition 
is  altogether  objectionable. 

In  one  of  its  phases  the  proposition  is  distinct- 
ly of  a  character  best  described  by  the  common  ex- 
pression "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose."  There  are 
contracts  both  at  higher  and  at  lower  prices  than 
those  fixed.  If  the  producer  were  to  agree  to  the 
abrogation  of  contracts  he  would  have  relatively 
plain  sailing  with  those  of  his  customers  who  held 
contracts  at  higher  than  the  set  prices,  but  the 
case  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  those  who  held 
contracts  at  lower  prices.  The  seller  could  hard- 
ly be  asked  to  defend  himself  against  the  lawsuits 
which  might  be  brought  and  the  Government 
would  be  placed  in  a  curious  light  if  it  appeared 
as  defendant  in  such  suits,  when  the  plaintiff 
would  naturally  base  his  case  largely  on  consti- 
tutional grounds. 

Even  in  the  case  of  contracts  at  higher  than 
the  set  prices  the  purchaser  in  many  cases  would 
doubtless  have  objections  to  abrogation.  The 
spread  between  the  set  price  and  the  contract 
price  might  be  regarded  as  an  advantage  rather 
than  an  encumbrance,  as  holding  out  promise  of 
an  earlier  delivery,  or  valuable  service  in  some 
other  manner.  The  producers  have  not  agreed  to 
sell  to  the  public  at  the  set  prices,  for  they  can- 
not agree  to  sell  more  material  than  they  have. 
The  essence  of  the  agreement,  as  regards  sales  to 
the  public,  is  that  if  sales  are  made  they  are  to  be 
at  not  higher  than  the  set  prices.  The  buyer  de- 
prived of  his  contract  would  have  no  assuranc;^ 
that  he  could  duplicate  it  at  the  set  price. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  steel  con- 
tracts, one  covering  specific  construction  jobs,  the 
other  covering  pro.npective  requirements,  whether 
of  distributers  or  of  manufacturing  consumers. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  buyer  of  the  steel 
is  one  who  has  contracted  to  deliver  to  his  cus- 
tomer possesHion  of  a  certain  thing — a  bridge,  a 
building,  a  given  number  of  cars  or  locomotives 
or  something  of  that  general  description.     There 


certainly  would  be  no  justice  to  anyone  in  abro- 
gating such  a  steel  contract  and  not  abrogating 
the  contract  for  the  delivery  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, while  on  the  other  hand  the  ultimate  buyer 
is  naturally  not  one  who  would  have  a  claim. 

Doubtless  some  cases  could  be  found  in  which 
enforcement  of  a  steel  contract  would  work  hard- 
ship on  the  buyer,  who  may  be  selling  in  a  com- 
petitive market  in  which  some  of  his  competitors 
would  have  an  advantage  through  being  able  to 
buy  at  the  set  prices.  Endless  confusion  would 
be  created  by  any  attempt  to  divide  contracts  into 
two  classes,  the  one  to  be  abrogated,  the  other 
not.  It  is  generally  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  constitutional  grounds  for  the  abrogation 
of  contracts,  but  to  find  grounds  for  the  abrogation 
of  some  contracts  and  not  of  others  would  indefi- 
nitely increase  the  difficulty. 

Contract  revision  is  not  an  unknown  thing  in 
the  steel  industry.  In  every  market  decline  there 
has  been  more  or  less  give  and  take.  Steel  manu- 
facturers have  not  undertaken  to  enforce  con- 
tracts that  would  put  customers  out  of  business, 
and  Washington  has  no  occasion  to  assume  that 
steel  manufacturers  would  be  less  disposed  to 
treat  their  customers  fairly  at  this  time  than  at 
other  times.  If  Government  price  fixing  has 
placed  any  buyer  of  steel  in  an  impossible  posi- 
tion the  seller  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  take  action  on  the  particular  case. 

There  is,  however,  probably  no  occasion  for 
much  alarm.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ap- 
pears simply  in  the  light  of  seeking  information. 
It  asks  questions  that  astonish  the  trade,  but  it 
is  a  case  of  asking  questions,  not  of  outlining  a 
course  of  conduct.  Grammatically  the  sentences 
are  interrogative,  not  declarative.  It  is  their  sug- 
gestiveness  that  has  disturbed  the  trade,  but  when 
the  trade  finds  the  suggestions  impractical  it 
should  be  assumed  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission will  have  occasion  to  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

There  is  no  hint  that  the  questionnaire  looks 
to  action  by  the  Administration,  through  the  Wai 
Industries  Board  or  otherwise.  No  such  idea  can 
be  entertained.  It  is  purely  a  detail  in  the  formu- 
lation of  an  iron  and  steel  price  control  bill  which 
may  or  may  not  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  De 
cember,  and  which  if  submitted  would  certainly 
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be  subject  to  thorough  discussion.  There  is  no 
harm  done  in  thus  early  giving  the  matter 
airing.  If  this  airing  results  in  the  contract 
abrogation  idea  being  definitely  abandoned  be- 
fore the  proposed  measure  reaches  Congress,  it 
will  be  much  better  than  having  the  matter 
broached  as  a  new  idea  on  the  floor  of  either  house. 


Price  Revision  Jan.  1 

Buyers  and  sellers  alike  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  have  been  attaching  great  importance 
to  the  qualification  in  the  Government's  announce- 
ments of  set  prices  for  iron  and  steel  that  the 
prices  are  subject  to  revision  Jan.  1  or  later.  It 
appears  to  be  rather  a  common  view  that  a  revis- 
ion Jan.  1  or  soon  afterward  was  distinctly  con- 
templated. 

There  is  good  ground  for  argument,  however, 
that  the  clause  inserted  was  merely  a  saving  one, 
to  cover  contingencies.  To  say  nothing  as  to  the 
probable  duration  of  the  set  prices  would  be  to 
create  uncertainty,  for  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  last  forever.  The  Government  desired  that  an 
agreement  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible, 
hence  it  was  undesirable  to  consume  additional 
time  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  precise  under- 
standing with  respect  to  the  time  element.  From 
this  viewpoint  the  setting  of  a  date  would  merely 
indicate  a  limit,  that  the  prices  announced  would 
at  any  rate  not  be  changed  before  Jan.  1. 

With  the  assumption  that  a  revision  of  prices 
may  occur  Jan.  1  or  soon  thereafter,  the  question 
is  raised  whether  the  revision  is  likely  to  be  up- 
ward or  downward.  The  majority  opinion  is  that 
any  revision  would  be  downward  rather  than 
upward.  The  one  argument  for  an  upward  re- 
vision is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  set  prices  are 
in  the  main  an  approximation  to  the  average  bill- 
ing prices  of  the  large  steel  interests  at  the  time 
the  announcement  of  set  prices  was  made.  These 
invoice  prices  have  been  continuously  increasing 
for  about  two  years  and  a  half,  trailing  the  open 
market,  as  lower  priced  contracts  were  worked 
off  at  intervals.  From  this  viewpoint  the  service 
rendered  by  the  set  prices  would  be  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  not  well  provided  with  con- 
tracts against  the  competition  of  those  who  had 
been  forehanded  in  buying.  With  contracts  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  force,  the  average  billing 
price  would  be  higher  on  Jan.  1  than  on  Oct.  1. 

Arguments  are  more  common,  however,  that 
if  there  is  a  revision  in  the  iron  and  steel  prices 
the  revision  will  be  downward.  One  argument  is 
based  on  the  circumstances  attending  the  reach- 
ing of  an  agreement.  It  was  a  case  of  strategy, 
more  or  less.  The  manufacturers  on  the  whole 
were  disinclined  to  accept  the  "one  price  for  all" 
principle.  They  were  quite  willing  to  make  large 
concessions  on  steel  required  for  prosecuting  the 
war,  but  were  indisposed  to  make  equal  conces- 
sions on  material  sold  to  the  general  public.  The 
great  objective  of  the  Government,  therefore,  was 
to  secure  adoption  of  the  "one  price  for  all"  prin- 
ciple and  get  the  set  price  system  established. 
Once  established  there  might  be  opportunity  for 
the  securing  of  further  concessions.    Another  ar- 


gument used  is  that  the  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers may  find  the  set  price  principle  a  better 
one,  in  actual  practice,  than  they  had  expected, 
through  the  removal  of  uncertainties  balancing 
the  price  concessions  they  have  made.  It  is  pointed 
out  also  that  the  iron  and  steel  market  had 
started  to  decline,  in  a  modest  way,  before  price 
fixing  was  definitely  undertaken,  and  if  the  mar- 
ket taken  over  by  the  Government  was  a  declin- 
ing market  there  might  possibly  arise  conditions 
that  would  suggest  further  declines,  eventually, 
following  the  large  reduction  effected  in  the  initial 
price  setting. 

It  has  been  the  common  view  that  the  prices 
that  have  been  set — for  pig  iron,  unfinished  steel 
and  certain  finished  rolled  products — are  in  line 
with  each  other  and  constitute  a  well-propor- 
tioned structure.  If  so,  any  radical  revision  in 
one  product  would  naturally  suggest  revision  in 
others.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  authorities 
at  Washington  considered  the  $33  pig-iron  price 
as  rather  a  high  one.  It  is  stated  that  there  has 
been  strong  feeling  in  certain  circles  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  pig-iron  price  should  be  as  low  as 
$27,  and  the  prediction  has  even  been  ventured 
that  if  pig-iron  prices  are  revised  it  will  be  to  a 
$30  basis.  Naturally  the  Government  would  be 
quite  indisposed  to  reopen  the  subject  for  the 
sake  of  a  minor  revision  of  $1  or  even  $2  a  ton, 
and  if  pig  iron  were  readjusted  to  $30  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  remainder  of  the  list  would  en- 
tirely escape  revision. 

Considering  all  the  views  entertained,  the  pre- 
ponderating opinion  seems  to  be,  first,  that  a  down- 
ward revision  is  more  probable  than  an  upward 
revision,  and,  second,  that  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  that  there  will  be  no  revision  Jan.  1  or 
soon  thereafter. 


War  and  Peace  Business 

Trade  is  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  of  two  ideals 
— business  as  usual  and  marshalling  all  our  indus- 
trial forces  for  prosecuting  the  war.  Both  are 
necessary,  but  they  conflict  or  overlap,  and  no  one 
can  draw  the  line.  All  peace  activities  that  do  not 
interfere  with  striving  to  win  the  war  are  desira- 
ble, but  the  application  of  the  definition  is  difficult. 

In  the  early  weeks  after  our  declaration  of  war 
there  was  much  false  preaching  from  the  text  "busi- 
ness as  usual."  Some  held  that  "business,"  no 
matter  of  what  kind,  should  be  stimulated.  What 
is  business  at  one  end,  however,  may  be  pleasure 
at  the  other.  Running  a  theater  is  business  but 
attending  the  performance  is  not.  Yet  giving  up 
amusements  does  not  necessarily  help  win  the  war. 
Mind  and  body  require  relaxation  and  play  at  in- 
tervals that  they  may  work  the  better  when  they 
are  engaged  at  work. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  for  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  material 
that  is  needed  for  the  war  and  the  material  that  is 
not  so  needed.  Washington  takes  the  position  that 
war  orders  must  be  considered  first,  but  can  present 
no  budget.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  precise  tonnage 
being  required  of  this  or  that  material,  for  the 
material  must  be  worked  into  its  final  form  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  handled  is  not  knowii. 
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'The  Government  does  not  require  the  tonnage  of 
plates  necessary  to  build  a  certain  number  of  ves- 
sels. It  desires  all  the  plates  that  can  be  used  in 
shipbuilding. 

What  adds  complication  to  the  issue  betw^'een  v^'ar 
and  commercial  steel  is  that  the  v^^ar  steel  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  categories — that  which  is  needed 
for  getting  started  and  that  which  will  be  needed 
continuously,  and  presumably  in  larger  and  larger 
quantities.  The  equipment  of  the  army  cantonments 
falls  in  the  one  category,  the  supply  of  shells  in  the 
other.  Steel  for  war  craft  lies  largely  in  the  first 
category,  steel  for  merchant  shipping  lies  in  the 
second,  with  constantly  increasing  requirements  as 
merchant  shipbuilding  capacity  increases  and  is 
made  more  efficient.  Some  descriptions  of  war 
steel  orders  are  practically  completed,  other  descrip- 
tions are  just  appearing.  In  this  respect  the  war 
work  is  passing  out  of  its  initial  stage  and  tending 
to  strike  its  more  permanent  gait. 

A  new  complication  is  about  to  arise.  The  pri- 
ority classification  adopted  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  provides  three  great  divisions 
— steel  required  directly  for  the  war,  steel  indi- 
rectly involved,  and  all  other.  Relatively  little 
has  developed  thus  far  that  would  fall  in  the  second 
category,  but  undoubtedly  much  will  develop.  The 
railroads  are  very  great  consumers  of  steel  and  their 
efficient  operation  is  necessary  for  prosecuting  the 
war  as  vigorously  as  possible.  One  of  the  great 
questions  Washington  now  has  before  it  is  what 
shall  be  done  with,  or  for,  the  railroads.  The  mat- 
ter cannot  be  approached  without  "eventual  Gov- 
emhient  owntiership"  arising  in  its  full  height  as  a 
specter  not  to  point  the  way  but  to  show  how  serious 
is  each  step  that  may  be  contemplated. 

To  marshall  all  our  industrial  forces  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  means,  in  itself,  that  there 
should  be  no  steel  left  for  the  third  category  in 
the  priority  sequence.  Washington  may  not  find  it 
possible  to  map  out  such  a  course,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  authorities  in  their  dealings  with  the  steel 
makers  is  that  such  a  condition  should  be  provided 
for.  When  the  steel  makers  adopt  the  suggestion 
they  produce  complaint  on  the  part  of  some  buyers 
of  steel.  The  mills  have  a  large  mass  of  business 
on  books,  and  for  smoother  conduct  of  trade  it  would 
be  better  if  they  had  less.  The  trend  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  reducing  the  tonnage  on  books,  at 
a  time  when  large  additional  orders  are  being  placed 
by  Washington. 

As  the  volume  of  business  on  steel-mill  books 
is  reduced  the  situation  will  be  made  clearer  for 
the  producers,  but  not  necessarily  so  for  the  con- 
sumers, who  naturally  cling  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
better  to  have  an  order  on  file,  with  no  delivery, 
than  to  have  nothing  due  them  at  all.  If  they  have 
an  order  they  can  secure  some  semblance  of  a 
promise  as  to  delivery,  or  at  least  an  intimation, 
but  when  they  have  no  order  they  can  seek  no  more 
than  a  statement  as  to  when  material  may  be  avail- 
able and  a  statement  under  such  circumstances  nat- 
urally carries  very  little  weight. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  business  on  steel- 
mill  books  now  in  progress  may  easily  be  misin- 
terpreted by  buyers.  In  the  past  such  a  decrease 
has  been  an  unerring  sign  that  steel  is  to  become 


more  plentiful,  also  cheaper.  At  this  time  the  re- 
duction is  caused,  in  part  at  least,  by  an  entirely 
new  influence,  that  of  the  Government  holding  be- 
fore the  mills  the  prospect  of  an  uncertain  amount 
of  business — uncertain  as  to  its  total  tonnage  and 
uncertain  as  to  the  classes  of  material  that  will 
make  up  the  total.  The  commercial  buyer  of  steel 
is  not  helped  in  his  effort  to  judge  whether  or  not 
steel  will  be  available  for  him  by  the  Government's 
request  that  those  who  receive  orders  from  it  re- 
frain from  giving  information  as  to  their  character 
or  extent.  The  commercial  consumer  may  wish  to 
conduct  his  business  as  usual,  but  he  must  take  his 
own  chances.  It  is  one  of  the  hardships  of  war, 
but,  if  possible,  means  should  be  found  for  lighten- 
ing the  hardship. 


Organized  Labor's  Misguided  Acts 

Week  before  last  the  leaders  of  certain  labor 
unions  of  the  building  trades  called  a  strike  of 
workmen  engaged  in  the  erection  of  an  $8,000,000 
addition  to  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  The  strike  did 
not  seriously  interrupt  construction  because  most 
of  the  men  returned  to  work  the  next  day,  against 
the  protests  of  their  chosen  leaders.  This  volun- 
tary action  encourages  the  belief  that  American 
workmen  are  at  heart  loyal  and  patriotic. 

The  thing  that  is  of  real  moment  is  that  strikes, 
threatening  a  delay  to  the  rapid  completion  of  war 
preparations,  are  possible.  Local  union  leaders 
who  call  a  strike  to  establish  conditions  contrary 
to  the  agreement,  implied  if  not  real,  made  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  lay  themselves  open  to 
a  charge  of  unpatriotic,  if  not  treasonable,  con- 
duct. Col.  Tracy  C,  Dickson,  commandant  of  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  states  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  of  the  War  Department,  when  he 
says  that  an  attempt  to  institute  a  closed  shop 
policy  and  double  time  for  overtime  by  means  of  a 
strike,  without  submitting  differences  to  arbitra- 
tion so  that  war  work  shall  not  be  delayed,  is  un- 
patriotic. 

The  Watertown  condition  is  wide-spread. 
Strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  have  hampered  work 
in  shipyards,  steel  mills,  munitions  plants  and  other 
vital  industries,  not  to  mention  transportation  and 
mining.  One  such  threat,  with  which  the  Water- 
town  strike  is  believed  to  be  connected,  is  that 
made  by  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  against 
the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  which  has  the  con- 
tract to  build  the  Government  $9,000,000  destroyer 
plant  that  is  to  be  operated  by  the  Fore  River 
Works  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
President  McGrady  of  that  union  is  quoted  by  the 
Boston  press  as  having  stated  that  the  destroyer 
plant  "will  not  be  completed  by  Jan.  1,  as  guaran- 
teed to  the  Government,  unless  the  job  is  made  fair 
to  union  labor."  Reputable  papers  claim  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  force  the  Aberthaw  com- 
pany to  operate  a  closed  shop  or  "every  treasury  of 
every  labor  union  in  the  State  will  be  exhausted, 
if  necessary,  to  help  the  trade  unions  win  this 
fight,"  as  was  alleged  to  have  been  said  in  the 
union  meeting. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  labor  leaders  to  get  the 
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public  to  accept  their  statement  that  strikes  for 
closed  shops  and  extravagant  overtime  pay  are 
necessary  to  prevent  "the  breaking  down  of  our 
wage  and  working  system,"  as  was  claimed  to  have 
been  said  by  the  agent  of  the  structural  steel  work- 
ers on  the  Watertown  job.  The  non-union  public 
will  not  complacently  look  on  while  workmen, 
whose  wages  are  higher  than  private  industry  not 
employed  on  war  work  can  pay,  engage  in  a  cam- 
paign to  block  or  delay  the  war  program  of  the 
nation. 

Labor  leaders  and  editors  of  the  labor  press 
have  an  unwarranted  belief  that  the  great  mass  of 
working  people  indorse  the  full  labor  union  pro- 
gram. Col.  Francis  J.  Kernan  was  president  of  a 
board  of  army  officers  which  investigated  and  re- 
ported, Jan.  4,  1917,  upon  the  Government  manu- 
facture of  arms,  munitions  and  equipment.  This 
report  shows  that  in  the  whole  country  there  were 
18,654  plants  capable  of  turning  out  war  supplies, 
and  of  these  only  1867  or  10  per  cent  were  union- 
ized. The  figures  for  New  England  showed  28.H 
plants  of  which  259  were  unionized.  In  other 
words,  90  per  cent  of  the  plants  that  are  available 
for  production  of  war  supplies  do  not  recognize 
the  labor  unions.  Organized  labor  represents  only 
a  portion,  and  that  a  small  portion,  of  the  working 
people  of  the  country.  Its  attempts  to  dictate  to 
the  Government  will  sooner  or  later  bring  upor  it 
undesired  legislative  action. 

The  private  interests  of  organized  labor  must 
give  way  before  public  necessity.  The  question  is 
even  more  than  a  national  one;  it  is  international. 
It  is  unfair  to  bring  an  indictment  of  unpatriotic 
and  selfish  conduct  against  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
unions.  They  are  enlisting  with  patriotic  ardor  in 
the  fighting  forces  and  giving  their  money  freely 
to  aid  the  nation  to  win  the  war.  The  indictment 
rests  upon  their  unwise  and  short-sighted  leaders. 
It  is  these  leaders  who  must  provide  prompt  re- 
lief from  the  present  harassing  labor  conditions. 
They  must  formulate  a  policy  of  loyal  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Government's  program.  Otherwise 
they  may  expect  to  see  Government  regulation  of 
labor  employed  in  the  public  service.  Public  opin- 
ion would  not  now  countenance  labor  conscription ; 
a  few  more  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  may 
swing  the  sentiment  of  the  public  in  favor  of  en- 
listment of  labor. 
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When  James  A.  Campbell,  president  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  said  at  the  Cincinnati 
meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
"There  is  not  much  worth  while  in  the  world  to- 
day except  to  win  the  war,"  he  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  as  did  also 
President  Farrell  of  the  Steel  Corporation  when  he 
declared  that  "if  the  United  States  and  its  Allies 
should  be  defeated  in  the  war,  we  should  not  be 
thinking  of  prices."  There  was,  of  course,  keen 
interest  in  the  future  course  of  officials  at  Wash- 
ington in  regard  to  prices,  but  patriotic  thoughts 
dominated  everything.  The  meeting  was  note- 
worthy for  the  large  attendance  not  merely  at  the 
opening  session  but  at  all  the  meetings.  It  was 
clear  that  the  members  profoundly  appreciate  their 
responsibilities  and  intend  to  perform  their  duty 
to  the  utmo.st  of  their  ability. 
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New  Classification  of  Extras  on  Steel 


Differentials  Announced  by  Sub- 
Committee  on  Steel  Distribution  of 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 


Washington,  Oct.  30. — The  sub-committee  on  steel 
distribution  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
has  prepared  a  list  of  differentials  and  extras  on  the 
basic  prices  which  have  heretofore  been  announced  by 
the  President.  These  differentials  supplement  those 
reported  in  The  Iron  Age  of  last  week.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  extra  lists  James.  B.  Bonner,  vice-chairman 
of  the  sub-committee,  explains  that  they  are  "a  compila- 
tion of  the  extras  and   differentials  applicable  to  the 


various  products  shown,  the  base  prices  on  which  were 
recently  fixed  by  the  War  Industries  Board  after  ap- 
proval by  the  President."  Many  of  the  extras  shown 
have  been  in  commercial  use  for  a  long  period  and  the 
additions  represent  extras  that  have  been  applicable 
but  have  not  been  included  in  some  of  the  extra  cards. 
The  present  compilation  is  intended  to  assemble  all  of 
the  extras  and  differentials  in  compact  form  for  quick 
reference.     Following  is  the  list  as  promulgated: 


STANDARD  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXTRAS  ON  STEEL  BARS    (EXCEPT  SHELL  STEEL)    AND  SHAPES  UNDER  3  IN. 
Extras   in  cents  per  pound  to  be  added  to  the  base   price  per  pound. 


Rounds  and   Squares 

%  to  3  1/16  in Base 

%    to    11/16    in 05c.  extra 

%    to    9/16    in 10c.  extra 

7/16    in 20c.  extra 

%   in 25c.  extra 

11/32    in 30c.  extra 

5/16  in 35c.  extra 

9/32    in 40c.  extra 

Vi    in 50c.  extra 

15/64    in 75c.  extra 

7/32    in 1.00c.  extra 

3/16     1.25c.  extra 

31^    to   3   9/16   in 075c.  extra 

3 %  to  4  1/16  in 125c.  extra 

4^   to  4   9/16   in 15c.  extra 

i%  to  5  1/16  in 20c.  extra 

5%    to  5    9/16   in 25c.  extra 

5%   to  6  1/16  in 375c.  extra 

61^    to   6   9/16   in 50c.  extra 

6%    to  714    in 025c.  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be 
charged  in  all  cases. 

Flats 

1  to  6  in  X   %    to  1   in Base 

1  to  6  in.  X  14  to  5/16  in 10c.  extra 

11/16  to  15/16  in.  X  %  to  %  in 20c.  extra 

11/16  to  15/16  in.  x  %   to  5/16  in 25c.  extra 

9/16  to  %   in.  X   %   to  1/2   in 25c.  extra 

9/16  to   %   in.  X   %   to  5/16  in 35c.  extra 

%  in.  X  %  to  7/16  in 50c.  extra 

Vj    in.  X    14   to  5/16   in 60c.  extra 

7/16  in.  X   %   in 70c.  extra 

7/l«   in.  x    14    to  5/16  in 80c.  extra 

%  in.  x  14  to  5/16  in 1.00c.  extra 

1»A  to  6  in.  x  1   1/16  to  1  3/16  in 05c.  extra 

IVh   to  6   in.   X   114    to   lYz   in 10c.  extra 

1    %   to  6  in.  x  1%   to  2%   in 15c.  extra 

3  '^  to  6  in.  x  3  to  4  in 20c.  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be 
charged  in  all  cases. 

Angles 

IV^    X   1%    In.   and   wider,   but  under   3    in.   wide   x 

3/16  In.  and  heavier 10c.  extra 

1%   X   1%   in.  and  wider,  but  under  3  in.  wide  x 

,    %    in-    •  •, 15c.  extra 

1  X  1  to  114  X  114  in.  X  3/16  in.  and  heavier 15c.  extra 

1x1  to  1 14  X  1 14   in.  X  %  in 20c.  extra 

%   X    %    in.   x   3/16   in 20c.  extra 

%    x   %    in  x    %    in 25c.  extra 

54   x   %    in.  X  3/16  in 2.5c.  extra 

%   X  %  in.  X   %  in 30c.  extra 

%  "  %'"•''    -i  '"•  •, 110c.  extra 

%    x    %     n.    X   3/32   In.. 1.30c.  extra 

y.    X    Vi    In.   X    %    in 1.60c.  extra 

M(  x   '/u   In.  x  less  than   %   In 1.80c.  extra 

3  In.  on  one  or  both  legs  by  less  than  %  In.  thick.  .   .35c.  extra 

Unequal  leg  angles  are  subject  to  special  prices,  which 
will  be  furnished   on  application. 

For  Intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be 
charged  In  all  cases. 

Channels 

1%   In.  and   wider,  but  under  3   In.   wide  x  3/16   In. 

and  heavier 15c  extra 

1%  In.  and  wider,  but  under  3  In.  wide  x   %  lii !!.'.'    !25c  extra 

1  to  1  '4    In.  x  3/16  In.  and  heavier 25c  extra 

1  to  I  %  In.  K  %  In    3.r,e.  extra 

1  to  1 14    In.  X  7/64  In 60c  extra 

%  arwl  %  In.  x  3/16  In.  and  heavier 30c  extra 

%   and   %    in.   x    %    In 40c.  extra 

%   and   %   In.  x  7/64  In 55c.  extra 

^  "  y«,  '"•, '^"'^  heavier 1.20c.  extra 

{?   "^  VJ'A  '."•■••.•  u-  ■•  •. I'^Oc.  extra 

%   X   7/64    In.  and   heavier 1  gOc  extra 

y»    X    5/64    In 2.00c.'  extra 

For  Intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be 
charged  in  all  cases. 

1 


Tees 

1»4   X  xy-i   In.  and  wider,  but  under  3  in.  wide  x 

3/16  in.  and  heavier 20c.  extra 

1  X  1  to  114   X  114   X  3/16  in.  and  heavier 40c.  extra 

1  X  1  to  1 14  X  1 14  x  %  in 50c.  extra 

■%   X   ■%  X  3/16  in 50c.  extra 

ys  X  %  X  %  in 60c.  extra 

%   x   %   X  3/16   in 60c.  extra 

%    x    %    X    14    in 70c.  extra 

%   X   %   X   %   in 1.30c.  extra 

1/2  X  1/2  X   14   in 1.80c.  extra 

Unequal  leg  tees  are  subject  to  special  prices,  which  will 
be  furnished  on  application. 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  charged 
in  all  ca.ses. 

Hexagons 

94    to   3   in 15c.  extra 

%    to   11/16   in 25c.  extra 

%    to    9/16    in 35c.  extra 

7/16    in 55c.  extra 

%    in 65c.  extra 

5/16    in 75c.  extra 

%    in 1.00c.  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  charged 
in  all  cases. 

Half  Rounds 

1   to   3    in 20c.  extra 

%    to    15/16    in 35c.  extra 

%    to   11/16    in 50c.  extra 

Va    to   9/16   in 70c.  extra 

%    to   7/16    in 1.10c.  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  charged 
in  all  cases. 

Half  Ovals 

Gages   shown    are   Birmingham    Wire   Gage 

1  to  4  in.  X  %  in.  and  thicker 25c.  extra 

1  to  4  in.  X  Nos.   7,  8.  9  and  3/16  in 35c.  extra 

1  to  4  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and   %   in 50c.  extra 

%  to  15/1,6  in.  x  3/16  in.  and  thicker .    .50c.  extra 

%   to  15/16  in.  X  Nos.   10,   11,  12  and  %  in 65c.  extra 

%   to  15/16  in.  x  Nos.  13,  14  and  15 80c.  extra 

%  to  11/16  in.  x  5/32  in.  and  thicker 60c.  extra 

%  to  11/16  in.  X  Nos.  10,   11,  12  and   %   in 75c.  extra 

%  to  11/16  in.  X  Nos.  13,  14  and  15 90c.  extra 

1/2  to  9/16  in.  X  %   in.  and  thicker 80c.  extra 

Vi   to  9/16  in.  x  Nos.  13,  14  and  15 1.05c.  extra 

%  to  7/16  in.  X  3/32  in.  and  thicker 1.35c.  extra 

%   to  7/16  in.  X  Nos.   14  and   15 1.60c.  aKtra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  charged 
in  all  cases. 

Ovals 

%   to  21/2    in.   X    %    in.  and  thicker 20c.  extra 

%    to  21/2    in.   X    14    in.   to  5/16   in 30c.  extra 

%    to  21/2   in.  X  5/32  in.  to  3/16  in 45c.  extra 

%   to  11/16  in.  X  5/16  in.  and  thicker 35c.  extra 

%   to  11/16  in.  X  3/16  in.  to   %    in 50c.  extra 

%   to  11/16  in.  X   %   in.  to  5/32  in 65c.  extra 

Vi   to  9/16   in.   X   14    in.  and  thicker 55c.  extra 

V-i   to  9/16   in.   X    %    in.   to   3/16   in 70c.  extra 

1/2    to   9/16    in.    X    3/32   in 95c.  extra 

%   to   7/16   in.   X   3/16   in.   and  thicker 95c.  extra 

%   to  7/16  in.  X   l^    In.  to  5/32  in 1.20c.  extra 

%  to  7/16  in.  X  3/32  in 1.45c.  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  charged 
in   all  ca.ses. 

Bands 

Gauges    shown    are     Birmingham     Wire    Gauge 

Wi  to  6  In.  X  No.  7.  8,  9  and  3/16  in 20c.  extra 

1  y-i  to  6  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and   ^M  in 30c.  extra 

1   to  17/16   in.  X  Nos.   7.   8,  9   and   ,3/16   in 25c.  extra 

1  to  1  7/16  in.  X  Nos.   10,  11,  12  and   i^   in 35c.  extra 

13/16  to  15/16  in.  x  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 35c.  extra 

13/16  to  15/16  in.  x  Nos.  10.  11.  12  and   i^^   in 40c.  extra 

11/16  to  %   in.  X  Nos.  7,  8.  9  and  3/16  in.' 50c.  extra 

11/16  to  \   In.  X  Nos.  10.  11,  12  and  l^  In 60c.  extra 

9/16  to   %   in.  X  Nos.  7.  8,  9  and  3/16  in 60c.  extra 

9/16  to   "<   in.  X   Nos.  10,  11.  12  and   Vi   in 65c.  extra 
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%  in.  X  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 65c.  extra 

14  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and  %  in 75c.  extra 

7/16  in.  X  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 90c.  extra 

7/16  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and  %  in 1.05c.  extra 

%  in.  X  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 95c.  extra 

%  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and  %  in 1.20c.  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  charged 
in  all  cases. 

Quantity  Differentials 

All  specifications  for  less  than  2000  lb.  of  a  size  will  be 
subject   to    the   following   extras,    the   total    weight   of   a   size 
ordered    to    determine    the    extra,    regardless    of    length    and 
regardless  of  exact  quantity  actually  shipped. 
Quantities    less   than    2000    lb.    but   not   less   than 

1000    lb 15c.  extra 

Quantities  less  than  1000  lb 35c.  extra 

Straightening 

Machine  straightening    10c.  extra 

Machine  Cutting  Rounds  and  Squares 
IVz  In.  and  Larger  to  Specified  Lengths 

Machine  cutting  to  lengths  over  48  in 15c.  extra 

Machine  cutting  to  lengths  over  24  in  to  48  in.,  in- 
clusive     25c.  extra 

Machine  cutting  to  lengths  over  12  in.  to  24  in.,  in- 
clusive  35c.  extra 

Machine  cutting  to  lengths  of  12  in.  and  less,  extra 
will  be  furnished  on  application,  but  will  not  be 

less   than    45c. 

The   above   extras  apply  only  to  0.50   carbon  and   under. 

Extras  for  machine  cutting  over  0.50  carbon  will  be  furnished 

on  application. 

Extras    for    machine    cutting    rounds    and    squares    under 

1%   in.,  flats,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Cutting  to  Specified  Lengths 

Other    than    machine    cutting 

Cutting  to  lengths  of   60   in.  and  over No  charge 

Cutting  to  lengths  over  48  in.  to  59  in.,  inclusive.  .    .05c.  extra 
Cutting  to  lengths  over  24  in.  to  48  in.,  inclusive.  .    .10c.  extra 
Cutting  to  lengths  over  12  in.  to  24  in.,  inclusive.  .    .20c.  extra 
Cutting  to  lengths  of  12  in.  and  less  extra  will  be 
furnished    on    application,    but    will    not    be    less 
than     30c.  extra 

STANDARD   CLASSIFICATION    OF   EXTRAS   ON   STEEL 
PLATES 
Extras  in  cents  per  pound  to  be  added  to  the  base  price 
per  pound. 

Conditions 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel,  \i  in.  thick  and  over  on 
thinnest  edge,  100  in.  wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  in- 
cluding 6  in.  wide,  are  Base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.,  are  considered  14  in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
be  ordered  14  in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  sq. 
ft,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  down  to  the  weight  of  3/16  in.  take  the 
price  of  3/16  in.  plates,  and  all  extras  for  width  of  3/16 
in.  plates,  as  well  as  gage. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gage 
or  weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  .specifications  of  the 
Association  of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 


Lengths  under  1  ft 1.55c.  extra 

Regular  Sketches 

("With   not   more  than  four  straight  cuts — including  straight 

taper  plates) 

Length  3  ft.  and  over    10c.  extra 

Irregular  Sketches 
(With  more  than  four  straight  cuts) 

Lengths  3  ft.  and  over 20c.  extra 

Sketches  sheared  to  a  radius  take  circle  extras. 

Diameters  3  ft.  and  over 25  per  cent  of  base  price 

Half  circles  take  circle  extras. 
Special. 

Wasteful  or  difficult  sketches,  including  hexagons,  octa- 
gons, etc.,  are  subject  to  special  extras. 

Sketches  or  circles  over  100  in.  in  width  or  diameter  take 
width  extras  in  addition  to  sketch  or  circle  extras. 

Sketches  cannot  be  sheared  with  re-entrant  angles. 

All  sketches,  regular,  irregular,  circular,  semicircular  or 
special,  with  greatest  dimension  under  3  ft.,  take  length 
extras  shown  under  rectangular  plates,  in  addition  to  sketch 
or  circle  extra. 

For  cold  sawing  such  items  that  cannot  be  sheared  (such 
as  stem  bars),  extra  of  0.25c.  will  apply. 

Floor  Plates 

Ribbed,  diamond,  checkered   1.75c.  extra 

(Floor  plates  are  not  furnished  to  sketch). 

Inspection 

Charges  for  Lloyd's  inspection  or  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  for  buyer's  account. 

STANDARD   CLASSIFICATION   OF  EXTRAS   ON 
STANDARD    STRUCTURAL   SHAPES 

Extras  in  cents  per  pound  to  be  added  to  base  price  per 
pound. 

standard    structural   beams   and   channels    3   to   15 

in.,  inc Base 

Angles,  structural  sizes,   3  to  6  in.  on  one  or  both 

legs,   14   in.  thick  and  over Base 

Zees,  structural  sizes   Base 

standard  structural  beams,  over  15  in 10c.  extra 

Angles,   structural  sizes,  over  6  in.  on  one  or  both 

legs     10c.  extra 

Tees,  structural  sizes,  excepting  elevator,  hand  rail, 

car  truck  and  conductor  rail  tees 05c.  extra 

Bulb  beams    30c.  extra 

Bulb  angles   (not  including  special  bulb  angles  for 

torpedo  boat  destroyers)    30c.  extra 

Cutting  to  lengths  under  3  ft.  to  2  ft.  inclusive 25c.  extra 

Cutting  to  length  under  2  ft  to  1  ft.  inclusive 50c.  extra 

Cutting  to  length  under  1  ft 1.55c.  extra 

No  charge  for  cutting  to  length  3  ft.  and  over ;  all  material 
is   subject   to    the   following   tolerances. 

Over.     Under. 

Beams   and  channels %  in.        %  in. 

Angles,  tees,  zees  and  other  shapes — structural 

sizes    %  in.      '     0  in. 

Cold   sawing  to  exact  length 25c.  extra 

Material  subject  to  Navy  Department  inspection..    .10c.  extra 

Navy  Department  high  tensile  steel   1.00c.  extra 

Charges  for  Lloyd's  inspection  or  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  for  buyer's  account. 

Extras  on  special  sections  subject  to  determination. 


Width 

(Applies  to  plates   14   in.  thick  and  heavier) 

Widths  over  100  in.  to  and  including  110   in 05c.  extra 

Widths  over  110  in.  to  and  including  115  in 10c.  extra 

Widths  over  115  in.   to  and  including  120  in 15c.  extra 

Widths  over  120  in.  to  and  including   125   In 25c.  extra 

Widths  over  125  in.  to  and  including   130   in 50c.  extra 

Widths  over   130  in.   to  and  including  135   in 1.00c.  extra 

Widths  over  135  in.   to  and  including  140  in 1.25c.  extra 

Widths  over  140  in 1.50c.  extra 

Gages 

Gages  lighter  than   14  in.  to  and  including  3/16  in. 

in  thin  edges  up  to  72  in.  wide,   inclusive 10c.  extra 

Gages  lighter  than  ^  in.  to  and  including  3/16  in. 
on  thin  edge  over  72  in.  wide  to  84  in.  wide,  in- 
clusive      20c.  extra 

Gages  lighter  than  V4  in.  to  and  including  3/16  in. 
on  thin  edge  over  84  in.  wide  to  96  in.  wide  in- 
clusive      30c.  extra 

Gages  lighter  than  %  in.  to  and  including  3/16  in. 
on  thin  edge  over  96  in.  wide  to  100  in.  wide  in- 
clusive      40c.  extra 

Gages  lighter  than  14  in-  to  and  including  3/16  in. 
on  thin  edge  over  100  in.  wide  to  103  in.  wide  in- 
clusive    45c.  extra 

Grades 

Pressing    steel    10c.  extra 

Flange  steel    (boiler  grade)    15c.  extra 

Ordinary  firebox  steel 20c.  extra 

Stillbottom  steel    30c.  extra 

Locomotive  firebox  steel    50c.  extra 

^•Marine"    steel    1.50c.  extra 

Material  subject  to  Navy  Department  inspection..    .10c.  extra 
High    tensile    hull    steel    to    U.    S.    Navy    Dept.    or 

equivalent  specifications 1.00c.  extra 

Navy   Department  boiler  steel.  Classes  A  and  B.  .1.50c.  extra 
Hull    plates    to    hull   specifications   required    to   stand   cold 
flanging  take  extra   for  hange  steel. 

Cutting 

Rectangular  Plates. 

Lengths  3  ft.  and  over   No  extra 

Lengths  under  3  ft.  to  2  ft.   inclusive 25c.  extra 

Lengths  under  2  ft.  to  1  ft.  inclusive 50c.  extra 


EXTRAS  ON   OTHER  FORMS  OF  STEEL 

Concrete  Reinforcing  Bars 

Twisted  squares    125c.  extra 

Deformed    sections    075c.  extra 

Rivet  Rods 

Medium  steel   Base 

High  tensile  (subject  to  Navy  speclflcations) 4.05c.  extra 

Spring  Steel 

Railway  spring  steel 25c.  extra 

Automobile  spring  steel    25c.  extra 

Open  hearth  vehicle  spring  steel 25c.  extra 

(Full  extras  spring  steel  card  Aug.   20,  1914,  for  size  and 
cutting,  etc.) 

Hoop 

No.   13   gage  and   lighter    60c.  extra 

(Full  extras  per  hoop  card  of  Jan.   2,   1913.  for  size,  cut- 
ting, etc.) 

Tire 

Iron  flnish,  iy>   x   14   in.  and  larger Base 

Iron  finish  under  IVs  in.  x  i/i   in 15c.  extra 

Planished  and  machine  straightened    20c.  extra 

(Extras  per  tire  card  of  Sept.   1,  1909,  for  size  and  quan- 
tity.) 

Specifications  and  Inspection 

Material  subject  to  Navy  Department  inspection.  .    .10c.  extra 
Navy    Dept.    high    tensile    steel     (excepting    rivet 
rods)    1.00c.  extra 

Charges    for    Lloyd's    inspection    or    American    Bureau    of 
Shipping  for  buyer's  account. 

Extras  on  special  sections  subject  to  determination. 

Carbon  Extras 

If  specified  up  to  0.20  per  cent No  extra 

If  specified  0.21  per  cent  to  0.50  per  cent 05c.  extra 

If  specified   0.51   per  cent  and  over 15c.  extra 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
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MAKERS  FIXING  PRICES 


Washington  Showing  Confidence  in  Trade 


Price  Meetings   Now  in   Progress — Further  Re- 
cessions Toward  Expected  Levels 

Events  continue  to  show  that  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  is  taking  a  minor  position  in  price 
fixing.  A  list  of  extras  to  apply  to  bars,  shapes 
and  plates  has  been  announced  through  a  sub- 
committee of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, and  the  general  committee  of  the  Institute 
and  its  subcommittee  chairmen  are  now  in  session 
in  New  York  to  settle  finally  the  price  question 
on  products  not  yet  fixed.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  con- 
clusion will  be  reached  at  the  one  conference,  but 
the  situation  now  points  to  a  clearing  in  a  mat- 
ter of  days  of  the  atmosphere  of  uncertainty. 

The  whole  movement  indicates  that  a  broad 
spirit  of  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  representa- 
tives of  the  steel  makers.  The  trade  may  accord- 
ingly expect  schedules  of  prices  with  spreads 
commensurate  with  those  of  the  prices  already  es- 
tablished. Like  the  extras  just  promulgated,  rec- 
ognized trade  practices  will  undoubtedly  be  fol- 
lowed, even  to  adopting,  as  in  this  case,  the  minor 
departures  which  the  special  demands  coming 
originally  from  Europe  brought  into  being. 

Meanwhile  prices  have  been  dropping  toward 
levels  which  are  regarded  as  marking  the  new 
maxima.  Blue  and  box  annealed  sheets  are  now 
obtainable  at  3c.  per  lb.  less  than  in  late  Septem- 
ber and  galvanized  sheets  and  tin  mill  products  at 
2c.  less.  Last  week  cold-rolled  strip  steel  fell 
from  9c.  to  7c.  per  lb.  On  Government  business, 
to  be  sure,  but  also  indicating  the  tendency,  about 
4000  tons  of  rivets  were  sold  at  $5  to  $7  below  reg- 
ular quotations. 

The  low  rate  at  which  business  has  been 
booked  for  some  months  and  the  relative  smallness 
of  the  specific  orders  yet  given  out  for  ship  and 
shell  material  have  lightened  order  books.  One 
steel  maker  expects  shortly  to  be  able  to  take  on 
contracts  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918  in  the 
finished  steel  lines  for  which  prices  were  fixed. 
What  a  difference  the  new  conditions  impose  is 
shown  in  a  statement  that  the  company  has  al- 
ready received  complete  specifications  for  fourth 
quarter  business,  which  averages  4.25c.  for  bars 
against  2.90c,,  the  fixed  price,  and  4.50c.  for  shapes 
and  8c.  for  plates,  against  3c.  and  3,25c.,  respec- 
tively. 

While  mills  have  been  able  to  reach  rolling  of 
fourth-quarter  commitments,  even  of  plates  in  some 
cases,  deliveries  on  new  general  business  will,  of 
cour.se,  be  upset  if  the  (iovernment  begins  to  call 
for  large  quantities.  An  outside  e.stimate  of  the 
structural  steel  alone  to  be  required  for  shipbuild- 
ing in  1&18  is  2,000,000  tons,  and  the  minimum 
1,300,000  tons,  which  compares  with  slightly  over 


3,000,000    tons,    the    country's    annual    capacity    in 
shapes. 

Added  to  the  structural-steel  ship  needs  is  1,500,- 
000  tons  of  steel  shortly  to  be  distributed  for  51,- 
000,000  shells,  to  be  turned  out  naturally  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  some  of  it,  of  course,  on  structural 
rolling  mills. 

No  complaint  is  heard  of  the  delivery  of  ship 
material.  In  fact,  it  has  reached  yards  ahead  of 
needs.  The  labor  shortage  is  the  all-important 
point,  and  shipbuilders  are  in  session  in  Washington 
at  this  writing,  chiefly  to  discover  how  they  can 
get  the  300,000  men  which  it  is  estimated  must  be 
had. 

Buying  of  pig  iron  is  not  very  active  on  account 
of  the  unwillingness  of  furnaces  to  take  on  addi- 
tional tonnages.  As  the  weeks  pass,  the  scarcity 
of  iron  for  delivery  this  year  and  in  the  first  quarter 
of  next  is  being  emphasized.  Southern  furnaces 
are  especially  conservative.  They  believe  that  all 
the  iron  which  Northern  furnaces  can  possibly  fur- 
nish will  soon  be  sold,  and  that  then  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  Southern  product, 
which  in  competitive  markets  would  have  to  be 
moved  at  less  than  the  maximum  price  set.  During 
the  past  week  there  has  been  fair  buying  of  basic, 
Bessemer  and  foundry  grades  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict at  Government  prices. 

The  coke  situation  continues  to  annoy  furnace 
operators,  and  more  of  them  ate  in  danger  of  being 
compelled  to  bank  on  account  of  inadequate  sup- 
plies. The  fuel  administrator  has  agreed  to  appor- 
tion the  supply  of  coke  according  to  the  amount  of 
business  in  hand  for  the  Government. 

A  conference  in  Washington  on  Wednesday,  on 
tin  plate,  is  expected  to  be  followed  shortly  with 
an  announcement  on  tin-plate  prices.  A  meeting 
has  been  called  for  Thursday  to  smooth  out  the  ques- 
tion of  steel  supplies  to  the  automobile  trade. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  statement 
for  the  third-quarter  earnings  gives  a  sidelight  on 
the  increased  cost  of  doing  business.  Earnings 
before  deductions  on  account  of  income  and  war 
taxes  were  close  to  $132,000,000,  while  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  they  had  been  nearly  $145,000,000.  A 
part  of  this  difference  covers  "allowances  for  esti- 
mated proportion  of  extraordinary  cost  of  facilities 
installed  by  reason  of  war  requirements."  The  in- 
come and  war  taxes  amount  to  11^2  per  cent  more 
than  the  net  income  of  $55,245,377  after  making 
depreciation  charges. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  29. 
In  no  direction  is  the  market  active,  except  where 
Government  needs  are  concerned.  For  the  emergency 
fleet,  notable  orders  for  plates  and  shapes  continue  to 
be  placed.  With  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  the  situation  is 
unchanged  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  ordinary 
industry,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  mills  are  now 
working  into  their  fourth  quarter  contracts  and  some 
relief  for  the  new  buyer  may  come  with  the  end  of  the 
year.  As  for  the  mills,  they  are  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  official  prices  on  the  products  named 
obtain  only  until  Jan.  1,  and  this  fact,  together  with 
other  uncertainties,  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  plan 
ahead.      No    more    bars    at    2.90c.    are    being    offered, 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  mon^i,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Oct.  31, 

Oct.  24, 

Oct.  3, 

Nov.  1, 

Pig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton  ; 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1916. 

No.    2 

X,   Philadelphia.  .  . 

$34.^ 

$34.25 

$34.25 

$22.50 

No.    2 

,   Valley    furnace.  .  . 

33.00 

33.00 

33.00 

23.00 

No.    2 

Southern,    Cin'ti. .  . 

35.90 

35.90 

19.90 

No.    i 

,    Birmingham,    Ala. 

33.00 

33.00 

17.00 

No.    2 

furnace,    Chicago** 

33.00 

33.00 

24.00 

Basic 

,    del'd,    eastern    Pa. 

33.75 

33.75 

21.50 

Basic 

,    Valley    furnace.  .  . 

33.00 

33.00 

33'.  6  6 

22  00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh .... 

37.25 

37.25 

37.25 

26.95 

Malleable    Bess.,    Ch'go** 

33.00 

33.00 

24.00 

Gray 

forge,    Pittsburgh.  . 

32.75 

32.75 

22.95 

L,   S. 

charcoal,  Chicago.  . 

37.50 

37.50 

20.25 

Rails,  Billets,  etc..     Per  Gr»ss  Ton 

Bess. 

rails,  heavy,  at  mill 

$33.00 

O.-h. 

rails,  heavy,  at  mill 

35.00 

Bess. 

billets,  Pittsburgh.  .*$47. 50 

'■$4V.56 

50.00 

O.-h. 

billets,   Pittsburgh.  . 

♦47.50 

•47.50 

50.00 

O.-h. 

.'■heet   bars,    I''gh.  .  . 

*51.00 

•51.00 

50.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh 

75.00 

O.-h. 

billets,  Phila 

50.00 

Wire 

rods.    Pittsburgh.  .  . 

sV.oo 

57'.  6  6 

60.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per 

Lb.  to  Large  Buyers 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Iron 

bars,    Philadelphia.  . 

4.25 

4.25 

2.659 

Iron 

bars,    Pittsburgh... 

2.85 

Iron 

bars,    Chicago 

4'.  5  6 

4' 56 

2.40 

Steel 

bars,    Pittsburgh.  .  . 

2.90 

2.90 

2.75 

Steel 

bars,    New    York .  .  . 

3.095 

3.095 

2.919 

Tank 

plates.   Pittsburgh.  . 

t*3.25 

t^3.25 

4.00 

Tank 

plates.  New  York.  . 

4.169 

Beam 

s,   etc.,   Pittsburgh.  . 

3.66 

3.66 

2.75 

Beams,   etc.,    New   York.  . 

3.195 

3.195 

2.869 

Skelp 

grooved  steel,  P'gh 

•2.90 

•2.90 

2.70 

Skelp 

sheared  steel,  P'gh 

•3.25 

•3.25 

2.80 

Steel 

hoops,    Pittsburgh.  . 

3.00 

„.       ,       ivT    .,          J  „,.  Oct.  31,  Oct.  24, 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1917.  1917. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :    Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh.  . 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh.... 

Fence   wire,   base,    P'gh.  . 

Barb  wire,  galv.,   P'gh.  .  . 

Old  Materials,     Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails,   Chicago $3^.00  $36.00 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia.  38.00  38.00 

Carwheels,     Chicago 26.00  26.00 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia.  29.00  29.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap,    P'gh.  27.00  27.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  25.00  25.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  26.00  26.00 

No.   1  cast,  Pittsburgh...  27.00  27.00 

No.    1    cast,   Philadelphia.  28.00  28.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  20.00  20.00 

No.   1  RR.  wrot.  Phila...  35.00  3.'.. 00 

No.  1  RR  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  28.50  28.50 

Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt...  $6.00  $6.00 

Furnace    coke,   future....  6.00  6  00 

Foundry   coke,    prompt...  t*6.00  t*6  00 

Foundry   coke,   future t*6.00  t*6.00 


Oct.  3, 

1917. 

Cents. 


$36.0* 
43.00 
24.00 
29  00 
33.00 
25.00 
27.00 
30.00 
28.00 
21.00 
43.00 
30.00 


$6.00 
6.00 


Nov.  1, 
1916. 
Cents. 
3.40 
4.90 
2.70 
2.70 
2.65 
3.55 


522.00 
21.00 
16.00 
16.50 
19.00 
16.50 
18.75 
16.00 
16.75 
14.75 
23.00 
19.00 


f7.50 
4.00 
7.00 
4.50 


•Agreed  prices.  •  tAs  yet  only  a  few  sales  made. 
••The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in   the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents. 

Lake   copper.    New   York.  23.50 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.  Y.  23.50 

Spelter,  St.  Louis 7.75 

Spelter,   New  York 8.00 

Lead,    St.    Louis 5.C2% 

Lead,    New    York 5.75 

Tin.    New    York 6G.00 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  U.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  .... 


Cen  ts. 

23.50 

23.50 

8.00 

8.25 

6.12% 

6.25 
61,62%    60.50 
14.75        15.00 


Cents.  Cents. 

23.50  29.00 

23.50  28.50 

8.12%  10.37% 

8.37%  10  62% 

7.82%      6.90 


7.95 


7.00 
41.87% 
13.00 
$5.75 


presumably  because  the  mills  have  not  got  them  to 
offer.  Rail  carbon  bars  are  quoted  at  4c.,  Chicago,  and 
higher,  and  are  quiet,  largely  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty surrounding  re-rolling  rails.  Consumers  are 
hoping  that  the  Government  will  readjust  scrap  prices, 
but  many  of  the  dealers  are  averse  to  this  being  done, 
believing  that  the  prices  will  automatically  arrive  at 
their  proper  levels  when  prices  for  finished  products 
are  fixed.  In  the  absence  of  definite  price  announce- 
ments, sheets  are  weak  and  uncertain.  From  Wash- 
ington it  is  reported  that  prior  to  Sept.  1,  1918,  the 
ordnance  department  of  the  army  alone  will  require 
1,500,000  tons  of  shell  steel,  and  the  question  arises  how 
far  this  will  detract  from  production  in  other  directions. 
Similar  thoughts  have  arisen,  of  course,  with  regard 
to  all  of  the  Government's  gigantic  requirements. 
Though  the  volume  of  sales  has  not  been  large,  and 
the  market  as  a  whole  is  quiet,  the  pig  iron  market  is 
being  more  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  $33, 
furnace,  for  foundry  iron.  Dealers  report  that  the 
old  material  market  is  hardening,  also  that  the  mills 
are  sounding  the  situation,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
consumers  have  not  yet  started  to  buy. 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  is  quiet,  and  prices  soft 
at  $275  quoted  for  next  year  and  ,$300  for  this,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  lower  price  would  secure  delivery 
this  year,  also.  For  10  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon, 
$57.50,  furnace,  is  quoted,  and  for  11  per  cent,  $61.50, 
delivery  next  year.  An  inquiry  for  500  tons  of  Bes- 
semer ferrosilicon,  1918  delivery,  is  before  the  trade. 

Plates. — No  change  of  moment  can  be  reported,  the 
makers  continuing  to  point  out  their  sold-up  condition 
so  far  as  this  year  is  concerned,  while  the  Government 
demands  are  looming  up  greater  than  ever.  It  is  re- 
ported that  one  lot  was  sold  on  the  basis  of  4.50c., 
Pittsburgh,  domestic  bill  of  lading,  although  it  was  un- 
derstood that  it  was  for  export  to  a  neutral  country. 
.Another  lot  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  for  Japanese 
delivery  on  the   basis  of  3.25c..  Pittsburgh,  the  official 


price.  The  most  reassuring  thing  about  the  plate  situa- 
tion is  that  the  mills  are  now  working  out  of  their 
fourth  quarter  contracts  and  plates  may  be  more  easily 
obtainable  after  Jan.  1,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
expected  that  some  material,  the  export  of  which  has 
been  held  up  by  Government  order,  may  be  released  for 
foreign  delivery.  A  new  160-in.  sheared-plate  mill  at 
the  Gary  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  been  com- 
pleted and  it  will  soon  be  in  commission  on  Government 
orders. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse  the  quotation  is  7c 
Pig  Iron. — Taken  as  a  whole,  business  is  light,  but 
some  sales  have  resulted  from  what  inquiry  has  come 
out,  all  of  it  on  the  basis  of  so-called  Government 
prices.  Re-sale  foundry  iron  in  consumers'  hands  has 
almost  disappeared,  but  enough  has  been  available  to 
permit  of  small  sales  from  day  to  day.  Small  lots  of 
Southern  iron  have  been  sold  at  $33,  Birmingham,  or 
$37,  Chicago.  The  principal  Northern  producer  has  no 
iron  to  offer  this  side  of  next  February,  in  which  month 
a  new  furnace  goes  in.  Orders  have  been  booked  against 
this  new  source  at  prices  based  on  the  official  figures. 
A  Milwaukee  consumer  has  taken  1000  tons  of  standard 
Bessemer  at  $36.30,  furnace,  this  price  carrying  the 
agreed  differential  of  10  per  cent  or  $3.30  over  No.  2 
foundry  or  basic.  Some  off  basic  has  sold  as  low  as 
$28,  delivered,  in  this  market.  A  Chicago  foundry  is 
inquiring  for  2000  tons  of  No.  2  for  next  year,  and  a 
plow  manufacturer  wants  500  tons  of  high  silicon  iron 
for  this  year.  No  sales  in  malleable  Bessemer  are 
reported.  Most  of  the  large  consumers  are  covered  for 
this  year  and  the  first  half  of  next,  the  current  inquiry 
coming  mostly  from  the  smaller  melters  who  want 
prompt  iron.  A  Southern  producer  is  offering  No.  3 
at  $32.50,  furnace,  and  some  No.  4  at  $32.25,  both 
these  prices  being  predicated  on  the  official  base;  ship- 
ments to  be  in  the  last  three  months  of  this  year.  Much 
difference  of  opinion — it  is  all  guesswork — exists  as 
to  what  action  on  pig  iron  the  Government  will  take 
at  the  end  of  this  year  when  the  present  price  agree- 
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ment  expires.  It  is  predicted  that  if  the  base  price  is 
lowered,  some  of  the  smaller  furnaces  which  are  not  self- 
contained  will  be  forced  out  of  business.  At  the  same 
time,  some  buyers  feel  that  a  reduction  is  so  probable 
that  they  hesitate  about  buying  into  next  year  at 
present  prices.  Some  Lake  Superior  charcoal,  but  not 
a  great  deal,  has  been  placed  at  the  base  price  of 
$35.50,  f.o.b.  furnace.  A  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  pro- 
ducer of  silvery  has  authorized  his  agent  here  to  dis- 
pose of  silvery  grades,  delivery  next  year,  on  the  basis 
of  $43,  furnace,  for  7  per  cent  silicon,  each  unit  of 
silicom  over  or  under  being  figured  at  $3,  this  making 
6  per  cent  $40,  8  per  cent  $46,  etc.  For  10  per  cent, 
$52.50  is  asked.  Nothing  is  said  of  prompt  deliveries. 
These  prices  take  a  freight  rate  of  $2.54  to  Chicago. 
The  following  quotations  are  for  iron  delivered  at 
consumers'  yards,  except  those  for  Northern  foundry, 
malleable  Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which  are  f.o.b. 
furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching  charge  averag- 
ing 50c.  per  ton : 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,   Nos.    1   to   4 ♦$37.50 

Lake    Superior    charcoal,    Nos.    5    and    6    and 

Scotch     "40.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  1 t33.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 'SS.OO 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  3 t32.50 

Northern   high-phosphorus   foundry t33.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  foundry  and  1  soft t37.50 

Southern  coke  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft 'ST. 00 

Malleable   Bessemer    t33.00 

Basic     'SS-OO 

Low-phosphorus     t58.00 

Silvery,  7  per  ce^t t45.54 

•Agreed  prices  at  which  sales  have  been  made. 
tAgreed  prices — sales  not  reported. 
Note. — All  sales  limited  in  volume. 

Structural  Material. — After  Jan.  1,  next,  some  relief 
may  come  to  consumers  of  shapes,  but  until  that  time 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  hope,  not  only  because 
of  the  overloaded  condition  of  the  mills,  but  because  of 
the  steady  demands  of  the  Government  for  both  shapes 
and  plates  required  for  the  creation  of  the  emergency 
fleet.  Therefore  the  Government  price  of  3c.  may  well 
be  called  theoretical.  No  structural  lettings  are  an- 
nounced. The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  placed  500 
hopper  cars,  aad  is  in  the  market  for  1000  70-ton  gon- 
dolas. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse  the  quotation  is  unchanged 
at  5c. 

Bars. — Makers  of  rail  carbon  bars,  who  continue  to 
quote  4c.  to  4.50c.,  Chicago,  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  proposed  Government  price-fixing  of  scrap,  inas- 
much as  their  raw  material  consists  of  rerolling  rails. 
An  Eastern  mill,  which  recently  sold  some  hard  steel 
bars  at  2.90c.  has  no  more  to  offer  at  present,  but  ex- 
pects to  come  in  the  market  again  on  the  same  basis. 
Very  little  is  being  done  and  this  situation  will  con- 
tinue until  some  definite  steps  are  taken  to  fix  the 
price  of  rerollers.  Bar  iron  is  quiet  at  4.50c.,  Chicago. 
None  of  the  mills  is  offering  mild  steel  bars,  having 
none  to  sell  for  this  year's  delivery. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bars,  4.50c.;  bar  Iron,  4.50c.;  reinforcing 
bars,  4.50c.  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  sizes  %  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  ll.st 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Sheets. — The  much  delayed  "Government"  prices 
have  not  yet  appeared;  meanwhile  buyers  and  sellers 
are  puzzled.  The  mills,  however,  appear  to  want  busi- 
ness despite  recent  Government  orders.  One  will  take 
a  limited  tonnage  at  a  price  to  be  determined  later. 
A  good  tonnage  has  been  placed  at  5c.,  Pittsburgh,  for 
No.  28  black,  this  price  being  acceptable  where  a  buyer 
refused  to  accept  a  tentative  price  subject  to  revision 
when  some  agreed  price  was  reached  by  producers  and 
the  Government.  It  may  be  that  some  definite  price 
information  will  follow  a  meeting  of  the  sheet  interests 
at  Pittsburgh  to-morrow.  Blue  annealed  (No.  10)  are 
quoted  at  5.50c,  to  fJc,  Pittsburgh;  No.  28  black  at  ()C., 
and  No.  28  galvanized  at  7.50c.  to  8c.,  Pittsburgh,  each 
taking  a  freight  rate  of  21.5c.  Jobbers  have  reduced 
their  prices  on  sheets  out  of  warehouse. 

We  quote  for  ChicraKO  delivery  out  of  Hlock,  r<KardlesH  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  ann«-nl«-(l,  He;  No.  28 
black.  8.50c.;  and  No.  28  galvanlzod,  9.50c, 


Bolts  and  Nuts. — No  price  changes  are  reported. 
Specifications  against  contracts  are  more  active,  and 
consumers,  including  two  or  three  railroads,  are  inquir- 
ing for  1918  delivery.  They  would  like  to  buy  at  a  lower 
level  than  now  prevails,  but  so  far  the  makers  see  no 
justification  for  lowering  their  quotations.  They  find  it 
a  troublesome  matter  to  get  sufficient  bars  and  rods 
wherewith  to  make  their  products.  For  prices  and 
freight  rates  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o,b,  Pitts- 
burgh, page  1091. 

Store  prices  are  as  follows:  Structural  rivets,  5.50c.; 
boiler  rivets,  6,60c.  ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  40-10  ; 
larger  sizes,  35-5  ;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in.,  40-2 1^  ; 
larger  sizes,  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $2,  and  hexagon 
$2  off  per  100  lb. ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  oft. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Langdon,  N,  D,,  is  expected  to  let 
250  tons  to-day,  and  Kansas  City,  Kan,,  will  let  an  equal 
quantity  to-morrow,  these  500  tons  about  summing  up 
the  situation.  Quotations  are  unchanged. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $53.50;  6  in.  and  larger,  $50.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Wire  Products. — As  was  expected,  the  leading  inter- 
est has  advanced  its  quotations,  now  naming  3,50c. 
instead  of  3.20c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  nails,  as  its  base. 
The  new  quotations,  on  this  basis,  are  as  follows: 
Plain  fence  wire,  3.25c.;  painted  barb  wire,  3.65c.;  gal- 
vanized barb  wire,  4,35c,;  polished  staples,  3,65c.,  and 
galvanized  staples,  4.35c.,  all  Pittsburgh.  In  the  past 
few  days,  demand  for  barb  wire  for  farm  use  has  been 
especially  active.  Independent  makers  continue  to 
quote  on  the  basis  of  4c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  nails.  We 
quote  their  prices  to  jobbers,  per  100  lb.,  as  follows: 

Plain  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to  9,  base,  $4,189-;  wire  nails, 
$4,189  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4,339  ;  galvanized  barb  wire, 
$5,039  ;  polished  staples,  $4.339 ;  galvanized  staples,  $5.039 ; 
all  Chicago  carload  lots. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  feel  that  fehe  market  is 
stronger,  pro'jably  because  they  realize  that  certain 
needs  of  the  mills  are  becoming  acute.  That  the  latter 
is  true  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  fact  that  consumers 
are  casting  around  for  information,  but  as  yet  there  is 
no  active  trading.  Activity  appears  to  be  held  up 
pending  determination  as  to  what,  if  any,  agreement 
will  be  reached  between  the  dealers  and  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  altogether  a  puzzling  proposition,  some 
interests  asserting  that  prices  will  be  officially  fixed, 
others  that  they  will  be  left  to  adjust  themselves. 
Whether  or  not  a  price  agreement  is  reached,  the  mills 
must  sooner  or  later- enter  the  market.  The  proposal 
that  heavy  melting  steel  be  officially  put  at  $30  is  not 
favorably  regarded  except  by  the  scrap  interests.  A 
fair-sized  list  issued  by  the  Rock  Island  was  closed 
to-day,  this  being  the  only  one  reported.  We  quote 
for  delivery  at  buyers'  work^,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all 
freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows : 

Pe7'    Gross    Ton 

Old  iron  rails $34.00  to  $35.00 

Relaying    rails     50.00  to  55.00 

Old    carwheels     26.00  to  27.00 

Old    steel    rails     rerolling 34.00  to  35.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 31.50  to  32.50 

Heavy  melting  .steel  scrap 26.00  to  27.00 

Frogs    switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  26.00  to  27.00 

Shoveling   steel    23  50  to  24.00 

Steel    axle    turnings 19.00  to  20.00 

Per    Net    Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $33.00  to  $34.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and   transoms 34.00  to  35.00 

Steel  angle  bars    23.00  to  24.00 

Iron  car  axles 40.00  to  41.00 

Steel   car   axles 40.00  to  41.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 30.50  to  31.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 28.00  to  29.00 

Cut   forge    26.00  to  27.00 

Pipes  and   Hues 17.50  to  18.50 

No.     I     bushellng     20.50  to  21.50 

No.    2    busheling    14.50  to  15.50 

Steel   knuckles   and   couplers 29.00  to  30.00 

Coil    springs     35.00  to  36.00 

No.   1   boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  17.00  to  18.00 

Boiler    punchings    29.00  to  30.00 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth    31.00  to  32.00 

Machine-shop    turnings    15.00  to  15.50 

Ca.st    borings    14.25  to  15.25 

No.    1    cast  scrap    20.00  to  21.00 

.Stove  pliite  and  light  cast  scrap 15.50  to  16.50 

Orate   bars    14.50  to  15.50 

Brake  .shoes    15.00  to  16.00 

Railroad   ni:illeable    24.00  to  25.00 

AgrieulluiJil    malleable    20.00  to  21.00 

Country    niixtul    scrap    15.50  to  16.50 
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Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Authorities  in  close 
touch  with  the  railroads  and  their  needs  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  extent  to  which  the  roads  need  sup^ 
plies  and  equipment  and  the  scanty  supply  there  is 
wherewith  to  serve  them.  It  is  predicted  that  the 
Government  may  yet  have  to  take  a  hand  in  securing 
for  them  material  with  which  they  may  keep  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  handle  the  traffic  imposed  on 
fhem  by  the  war.  We  quote  more  or  less  nominal  prices 
as  follows: 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.50c.  to  5.25c.,  base;  small 
spikes,  4.75c.  to  5.50c.,  base ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
5.50c.  to  6c.,  all  in  carloads,  Chicago;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90 
f.o.b.  mill,  net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago, 
$38,  base  (nominal)  ;  open  hearth,  $40  (nominal)  ;  light  rails, 
25  to  45  Ik.,  $70  ;  16  t«  20  lb.,  $71  ;  12  lb..  $72  ;  8  lb.,  $73  : 
angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  30. 

An  increasing  number  of  transactions  in  finished 
steel  at  the  Government  prices  is  noted  in  this  market. 
A  leading  producer  of  structural  shapes  has  not  only 
been  accepting  business,  but  has  been  soliciting  it, 
promising  deliveries  of  moderate  tonnages  in  two  to  four 
months  at  the  3c.  price.  Another  Eastern  steel  com- 
pany, with  sales  office  here,  will  begin  accepting  con- 
tracts in  a  week  or  ten  days  for  delivery  of  plates, 
shapes  and  steel  bars  in  the  first  quarter  of  1918  at  the 
fixed  prices.  This  company  has  just  received  complete 
specifications  for  fourth  quarter  from  its  customers, 
and  reports  not  a  single  cancellation,  though  its  ship- 
ments will  average  about  4.25c.  for  bars,  4.50c.  for 
shapes  and  8c.  for  plates,  Pittsburgh.  There  is  no  ac- 
tivity as  yet  in  semi-finished  material,  on  which  new 
prices  were  recently  announced.  Apparently  au- 
thentic reports  are  heard  of  business  being  done 
in  finished  material  at  premium  prices,  though  it  is 
not  clear  that  any  of  the  mills  which  agreed  on  prices 
with  the  Government  have  been  a  party  to  such  selling. 
Steel  men  here  declare  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Government  to  insist  upon  every  one  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  doing  his  full  duty  in  upholding  the  war  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  broadly  hinted  that  companies  which 
have  adopted  an  unpatriotic  policy  will  hear  from  Wash- 
ington. It  is  no  secret  that  a  majority  of  the  steel 
companies  would  prefer  to  follow  the  Government 
program  willingly  than  to  be  placed  under  such  control 
as  would  be  exercised  if  the  Pomerene  bill  were  passed. 

Pig  Iron. — The  pig  iron  market  here  is  described  as 
being  as  nearly  normal  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  There  is  no  large  volume  of  buying 
either  for  prompt  or  forward  delivery,  but  a  fair 
number  of  small  tonnages  for  delivery  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  have  been  booked  during  the  past 
week,  mostly  in  foundry  grades,  and  there  is  a  good 
inquiry  for  next  year.  The  trade  is  awaiting  anxiously 
the  expected  announcement  from  Washington  on  the 
differentials  to  be  charged  above  and  below  the  $33 
base  price,  which  may  come  at  any  time.  The  sug- 
gestions of  the  pig  iron  producers,  as  conveyed  to  the 
War  Industries  Board  by  the  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  have  caused  discussion  in 
Washington,  and  the  sellers  here  give  credence  to 
reports  that  members  of  the  War  Industries  Board  have 
objected  to  some  of  the  differentials  as  being  too  high. 
A  reduction  of  $5  per  ton  in  the  prices  of  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  which  were  fixed  in  the  recommendations  at 
$53  and  $58  for  copper  bearing  and  copper  free,  re- 
spectively, is  suggested  as  probable.  The  differentials 
tentatively  established  on  foundry  grades  were  criticised 
also,  it  is  learned,  and  the  War  Industries  Board  may 
suggest  a  reduction  from  $1  to  50c.  per  half  unit; 
that  is  to  say,  iron  analyzing  2.75  to  3.25  per  cent 
silicon  would  be  fixed  at  $1  above  the  base  price,  or 
$34,  instead  of  $34.50,  as  suggested  by  the  producers. 
Orders  which  have  been  placed  recently  by  the  Navy 
Department  have  been  on  the  basis  of  a  50c.  differential 
for  each  half  unit  above  1.75  to  2.25  per  cent  silicon, 
the  standard  fixed  for  No.  2  foundry.  It  is  said  that 
producers  of  foundry  grades  which  run  low  in  silicon 
and  low  in  sulphur  maintain  that  they  should  not 
be   compelled    to   accept   a    price   below   the    $33    base 


price,  their  contention  being  based  on  the  fact  that 
sometimes  a  coke  iron  analyzing  low  in  silicon  and 
sulphur  is  acceptable  by  certain  melters — car  wh«el 
makers,  for  example — as  a  substitute  for  some  grades 
of  charcoal  iron  which,  under  the  tentative  schedule  were 
to  bring  higher  prices,  warm  blast  Lake  Superior  char- 
coal iron  having  been  tentatively  fixed  at  $35.50.  It 
is  said  that  a  few  contracts  for  pig  iron  have  been 
placed  in  this  market,  with  a  clause  providing  that 
the  price  will  be  revised  to  meet  any  change  which 
the  Government  may  make  on  Jan.  1,  next,  but  some 
sellers  insist  that  with  this  clause  omitted  contracts 
made  now  for  next  year's  delivery  must  stand  regard- 
less of  any  change  in  the  Government  price.  Pres- 
sure is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  Wash- 
ington by  several  makers  of  finished  steel  for  a  lower 
price  on  pig  iron  Jan.  1,  or  higher  prices  on  steel, 
particularly  plates.  Sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron, 
while  not  numerous,  have  been  made  in  a  few  instances 
at  a  tentative  price,  later  to  be  revised  to  the  price 
the  Government  fixes.  We  quote  the  following  stand- 
ard grades  at  furnace;  to  these  prices  the  freight  rate 
to  destination  should  be  added: 

Eastern   Penna.    No.    2   X •$33.50 

Eastern    Penna.    No.    2    foundry 33. #0 

Virginia  No.    2   X *33.50 

Virginia  No.   2  foundry 33.00 

Basic     33.00 

Gray   forge    •32.00 

Bessemer   •36.30 

•Subject  to  revision. 

Ferroalloys. — Very  little  business  in  ferromanganese 
is  being  done  in  this  market,  hence  it  is  difficult  to 
#[uote  a  price.  There  are  reports  of  small  tonnages  at 
$250  to  $260.  Spiegeleisen  has  been  sold  recently  at 
$75,  furnace,  but  there  is  no  doubt  $67.50  to  $70, 
furnace,  could  be  done.  One  lot  of  1000  tons  is  offered 
here  at  $70. 

Coke. — The  coke  situation  shows  no  material  im- 
provement, though  small  lots  of  furnace  coke  for  prompt 
delivery  have  been  sold  in  the  past  week  at  $6,  ovens.  A 
coke  maker  who  declined  to  ship  coke  at  $6  to  a  cus- 
tomer who  had  a  contract  for  a  specified  quantity  each 
month  at  the  current  market  price  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  fulfill  his  contract.  A  few 
small  lots  of  foundry  coke  have  been  sold  for  1918 
delivery  at  a  tentative  price  of  $7  per  ton  at  ovens,  this 
price  to  be  revised,  if  necessary,  to  conform  to  the 
Government  price  announcement. 

Sheets. — Competition  for  business  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  announcement  in  Washington  of  fixed  prices 
on  sheets  has  been  driving  prices  down.  To-day  several 
large  consumers  were  quoted  6c.  to  6.25c.  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  blue  annealed  and  black  sheets  and  7c.  to 
7.50c.  on  galvanized.  A  few  makers  have  accepted 
orders  at  going  market  prices,  with  the  proviso  that 
when  the  Government  announcement  is  made  any 
unfilled  tonnage  will  be  delivered  at  the  new  price. 
Deliveries  on  mill  rollings  are  being  promised  in  four 
to  six  weeks.  A  leading  seller  of  sheets  reports  a  brisk 
demand  for  small  lots  and  offerings  on  its  stock  sheets 
bring  quick  response,  indicating  that  many  consumers 
are  going  along  from  hand  to  mouth  until  the  price  is 
fixed. 

Finished  Steel. — More  business  is  being  done  at  the 
Government  prices,  especially  in  shapes.  A  leading 
producer  of  shapes  has  been  actively  soliciting  business 
in  the  past  week,  offering  small  tonnages,  say  100  to 
200  tons,  for  delivery  in  two  to  four  months,  from  mill 
rollings.  In  most  instances,  these  rollings  are  worked 
in  with  Government  orders.  It  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  this  company's  policy  not  to  contract  more 
than  a  few  months  ahead,  and  its  .sales  will  undowbtedly 
relieve  the  building  situation  to  a  small  extent.  An 
Eastern  steel  company,  with  sales  office  here,  will  open 
its  books  in  a  week  or  10  days  for  orders  for  first 
quarter  delivery  at  the  Government  prices.  This  com- 
pany has  required  its  specifications  for  fourth  quarter 
to  be  in  its  hands  by  Nov.  1  and  reports  that  there 
was  not  a  single  cancellation,  though  much  of  its  busi- 
ness was  taken  at  4.25c.  for  steel  bars,  4.50c.  for 
shapes  and  8c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  plates.  Other  companies 
are  now  considering  what  they  may  be  able  to  do  next 
year  for  their  regular  contract  customers.     One  com- 
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pany  says  it  may  be  able  to  award  such  customers  only 
25  to  50  per  cent  of  their  regular  specifications.  It 
is  apparent  that  there  will  be  less  of  a  tendency  to 
contract  ahead  for  next  year,  not  only  because  of  the 
sold-up  condition  of  the  mills  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  extent  of  Government  demands,  but  because  of  the 
mills'  experience  in  the  past  year,  when  customers, 
with  low-priced  contracts,  specified  so  heavily  on  a 
rising  market  that  it  proved  an  embarrassment  to  the 
producers.  Reports  that  are  apparently  authentic  are 
heard  that  fair  tonnages  of  plates  have  been  sold  at 
7c.  to  8c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  prompt  delivery.  These 
plates  were  sold  to  Japan,  but  on  account  of  the  em- 
bargo cannot  be  shipped.  Warehouses  are  doing  an 
abnormal  business  in  all  lines  of  finished  steel,  but  it  is 
declared  that  when  their  present  contracts  are  run  out, 
many  of  them  may  not  find  it  possible  to  keep  up  their 
stocks.  Large  prospective  orders  from  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  are  now  being  received,  with  more 
to  follow,  and  a  majority  of  the  mills  will  be  so  fully 
occupied  with  these  rollings  that  they  will  have  barely 
enough  left  to  take  care  of  commercial  business  now 
on  their  books,  and  deliveries  on  some  of  the  latter 
material  may  be  postponed.  Several  selling  offices 
here  state  they  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  consider 
any  new  business  for  nearby  or  forward  delivery  at 
the  present  time.  This  applies  particularly  to  plates, 
shapes  and  bars.  Concrete  bars  and  special  alloy  bars 
are  to  be  had  in  some  instances  for  fairly  prompt  de- 
livery. The  Belmont  Iron  Works  received  the  contract 
for  fabricating  1500  tons  of  structural  material  for  the 
Watertown  Arsenal. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  in  iron  and  steel  scrap 
who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Scrap  Dealers  in  Pittsburgh  last  week  re- 
turned to  their  offices  resolved  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  co-operate  with  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion in  reducing  losses  in  time  and  efficiency  from 
frequent  re-consignment  of  cars.  It  is  estimated  that 
15,000  cars  are  in  constant  use  for  the  transportation  of 
iron  and  steel  scrap,  and  by  careful  methods  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  number  can  be  reduced  to  10,000.  One 
who  attended  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  says  that  only 
by  the  patriotic  co-operation  of  the  trade  can  drastic 
embargoes  by  the  railroads  be  prevented.  A  bureau 
will  be  opened  in  the  office  of  C.  A.  Barnes,  Widener 
Building,  secretary  of  the  association,  for  the  inspection 
of  rejected  material,  and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  this 
bureau  to  prevent  more  than  one  re-consignment  of  re- 
jected cars.  Business  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  some 
sales,  however,  being  made  to  brokers  who  have  orders 
to  fill.  The  probability  that  if  the  Government  fixes 
prices,  they  will  not  be  lower  than  on  the  basis  of  $30 
per  ton  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  stiffened  the  views  of  those  having  stocks  on 
hand.  Mills  have  offered  $25  for  melting  steel,  but  ap- 
parently without  success.  A  few  sales  have  been  made 
at  about  $28.  The  prices  quoted  below  for  delivery 
in  the  Philadelphia  market  are  more  or  less  nominal  and 
represent  the  views  of  dealers  rather  than  actual  sales: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $25.00  to  $30.00 

Steel    rails,    re-rolling 38.00  to  40.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting S.I.OO  to  38.00 

Old    Iron   rails 38.00  to  40.00 

Old   carwheelB    29.00  to  31.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 35.00  to  40.00 

No.    1    forge  Are 22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled   Hheets    22.00  to  23.00 

No.    2    huHheling 15.00  to  IfiOO 

Machine  shop  turning   (for  blast  fur- 
nace use)    15.00  to  Ifi.Od 

.Machine    shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill    UHO)     18.00  to  20.0(1 

Cast  horlngH  (for  hlaat  furnace  use).  15.00  to  16.00 

CaHt    borings    (clean) 20.00  to  22.00 

No.    1   cast    28.00  to  30.00 

Orate   bars    20.00  to  22.00 

Htove    plate    20,00  to  22.00 

It.'illroad    malleabi*'    32.50  to  35.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tiilx-H   (n«/w  Hpccrincations) 28.00  to  .'{0.00 

Kllletx,  Slabs,  Etc. — So  far  as  can  be  learned  no 
jjales  of  hilletH,  slabs,  sheet  bars  or  wire  rods  have 
been  made  in  this  market  Hince  the  new  (Government 
prices  were  announced. 

Bar  Iron. — A  few  small  mills  in  this  district  which 
were  Helling  bar  iron  as  low  as  4,25c,,  Pittsburgh,  for 
delivery  over  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  into  next 
year  have  apparently  taken  all  of  the  orders  they  can 


conveniently  handle,  and  the  larger  producers  con- 
tinue to  book  business  at  prices  ranging  from  4.75c.  to 
5c.,  Pittsburgh,  with  occasionally  a  price  as  low  as  4.50c. 
being  heard.    A  fair  volume  of  business  is  being  done. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Oct.  30. 
Iron  Ore. — Heavy  snow  storms  and  low  temperature 
interfered  seriously  with  shipments  from  the  head  of 
the  Lakes  the  past  week.  The  loading  of  boats  has 
been  delayed  by  frozen  ore  and  vessels  have  been 
kept  in  shelter  for  some  time  waiting  for  better 
weather.  Other  delays  having  occurred  during  the 
month  because  of  storms,  it  is  probable  that  October 
shipments  will  show  some  falling  off  as  compared  with 
September.  Boats  are  behind  on  the  shipping  schedules 
worked  out  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  but  if  weather  conditions  are  normal 
during  November  it  is  expected  that  consumers  will  be 
supplied  with  enough  ore  to  cover  their  requirements 
until  the  opening  of  the  1918  season  of  navigation. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows,  delivered  lower  Lake  ports: 
Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  old  range  non-Bessemer, 
$5.20;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer, 
$5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  demand  for  foundry  iron  for  the  first 
half  of  1918  in  lots  up  to  1000  tons  continues  fairly 
active  and  some  orders  for  malleable  iron  are  being 
booked  for  the  same  delivery.  There  is  also  some  de- 
mand for  both  grades  for  November  and  December 
shipment,  part  coming  from  consumers  unable  to  get 
shipments  on  regular  contracts  as  fast  as  needed.  Iron 
for  this  year's  delivery  is  scarce  and  sellers  could 
doubtless  get  premium  prices  for  early  shipment  were 
they  disposed  to  sell  at  higher  than  the  Government 
prices.  In  fact,  one  consumer  who  has  an  inquiry  out 
for  1000  tons  of  malleable  iron  for  this  year's  delivery 
has  virtually  offered  $10  per  ton  above  the  Government 
price  for  this  iron.  Sellers,  however,  will  not  sell  any 
iron  that  they  have  left  at  .prices  higher  than  those 
fixed  by  the  Government.  Requirements  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  are  being  tabulated  and  several 
thousand  tons  are  expected  to  be  required  from  this 
source  shortly.  The  Southern  iron  market,  which  has 
been  inactive  since  the  Government  regulation  of 
prices,  has  taken  on  some  life  and  several  sales  are  re- 
ported for  early  shipment  at  regular  prices.  A  sanitary 
interest  has  purchased  3000  tons  of  No.  1  Tennessee 
iron  at  $34.50,  Birmingham.  As  Southern  iron  is  shut 
out  of  price  competition  with  Northern  iron  in  this 
territory,  all  sales  reported  have  been  made  to  con- 
sumers who  either  use  Southern  iron  exclusively  or 
need  it  in  their  mixtures.  The  first  sales  of  Ohio 
silvery  iron  since  the  Government  regulation  of  prices 
were  made  during  the  week,  orders  for  several  lots  of  8 
per  cent  silvery,  mostly  for  the  first  half  delivery,  being 
taken  at  the  Government  price  of  $46,  at  furnace. 
We  quote,  delivered  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer     $37.25 

Basic 33  30 

Northern  No.   2  foundry 33.30 

Southern  No.   2   foundry 37.00 

Gray   forge    32.30 

Ohio  silvery,  7  per  cent  silicon 44.62 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace 58.00 

Coke. — Foundry  coke  is  in  good  demand  for  early 
shipment  and  some  foundries  are  having  trouble  in 
getting  a  sufficient  supply  to  keep  running.  This 
scarcity  is  also  threatening  to  curtail  production  in  two 
steel  foundries  engaged  largely  in  Government  work. 
Producers  are  so  well  sold  up  that  but  little  coke  is 
being  offered  for  early  shipment.  We  note  the  sale  of 
10,000  tons  of  standard  Connellsville  foundry  coke  for 
delivery  through  1918  at  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven,  sub- 
ject to  price  revision  should  the  Government  change 
present  prices. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  for  steel  for 
(lovernment  work  has  increased,  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
(luiry  is  coming  from  consumers  for  contracts  for  the 
first  quarter  and  first  half  of  next  year,  mostly  for  steel 
bars.  While  mills  generally  so  far  have  declined  to 
take  contracts,  consumers  are  now  showing  anxiety  to 
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get  under  cover  and  it  is  expected  that  several  mills 
will  open  their  books  to  their  regular  trade  within  the 
next  week  or  two  for  such  tonnage  as  they  will  have 
to  offer  at  the  2.90c.  price  for  bars,  the  price  not  to  be 
subject  to  revision  should  the  Government  fix  a  lower 
price  Jan.  1.  An  Ohio  maker  of  spark  plugs  who  was 
inquiring  a  few  days  ago  for  10,000  tons  of  steel  bars 
for  the  first  half  is  understood  to  have  succeeded  so  far 
in  placing  only  2000  tons.  An  Ohio  mill  is  now  offering 
Bessemer  steel  bars  for  early  shipment  at  2.90c.  In 
spite  of  reports  of  sales  of  hard  steel  bars  in  other 
localities  at  2.90c.,  these  are  being  sold  in  this  territory 
at  3.60c.  to  3.75c.,  or  slightly  lower  than  recent  prices. 
Plates  have  eased  off  about  $10  per  ton  in  the  local 
market  for  early  shipment,  now  being  quoted  at  6.50c., 
Pittsburgh.  New  inquiries  include  one  from  France  for 
3000  tons.  There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  forging 
billets,  for  which  mills  are  quoting  $90.  An  inquiry  for 
6000  tons  of  forging  billets  for  automobile  axles  for 
Government  trucks  is  still  pending.  Among  new  in- 
quiries for  Government  work  is  one  for  500  tons  of 
steel  for  ties  for  portable  track  and  another  for  1000 
tons  of  tire  steel  for  army  wagons.  The  demand  for 
bar  iron  is  inactive  and  two  local  mills  have  been  only 
partially  operated  for  the  past  two  weeks.  The  price 
of  bar  iron  is  unchanged  at  4.50c.,  Pittsburgh.  There 
is  good  inquiry  for  sheets,  and  the  volume  of  sales  has 
improved  now  that  it  is  the  general  belief  that  sheet 
prices  will  not  be  fixed  by  the  Government.  Black 
sheets  are  quoted  at  6c.  to  7c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  No.  28, 
and  there  is  a  wide  range  of  from  5.50c.  to  7c.  in  quo- 
tations on  No.  10  blue  annealed.  On  galvanized  sheets 
the  market  at  present  is  fairly  well  established  at 
7.50c.,  although  some  mills  are  asking  8c.  for  No.  28. 
Consumers  are  anxious  to  cover  for  first  quarter  re- 
quirements but  mills  generally  are  declining  to  quote 
for  that  delivery,  although  one  mill  has  made  a  quota- 
tion of  6c.  for  black  sheets  for  the  first  quarter.  Mills 
report  that  consumers  are  rather  slow  in  taking  sheet 
tonnage  bought  at  the  high  prices  recently  prevailing. 
Warehouse  prices  are  unchanged  at  4.50c.  for  steel 
bars,  7c.  for  plates  and  5c.  for  structural  material. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  Government  placed 
orders  the  past  week  for  about  4000  tons  of  rivets,  the 
bulk  of  the  business  going  to  Cleveland  rivet  makers 
and  at  prices  from  $5  to  $7  per  ton  below  regular  quota- 
tions. Some  of  this  business  is  understood  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  conversion  basis.  A  new  inquiry  has  come 
from  shipyards  for  6000  tons  of  rivets  for  40  boats  for 
the  Emergency  Fleet.  The  demand  for  bolts  and  nuts 
is  heavy,  being  largely  for  Government  work.  Much 
of  the  Government  business  is  special  and  makers  are 
quoting  on  each  inquiry  according  to  the  specifications. 
It  is  now  generally  understood  that  there  will  be  no 
Government  regulation  of  either  rivet  or  bolt  and  nut 
prices.  Rivet  prices  to  the  trade  are  unchanged  at 
5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  structural  and  5.35c.  for  boiler 
rivets.  Bolt  and  nut  discounts,  subject  to  further  dis- 
couts  of  5  to  10  per  cent  for  round  lot  orders,  are  as 
follows : 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in.,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  35  off;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer, 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40;  cut  thread,  35;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list;  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
11.70  off ;  tapped.  $1.50  off.  C.  p.  c.  and  t.  hexagon  nuts,  all 
sizes,  blank,  $1.25  off;  tapped,  $1  off.  Cold  pressed  semi- 
finished hexagon  nuts,  50  and  5  off. 

Old  Material. — Information  is  being  passed  around 
in  the  scrap  trade  and  given  general  credence  that  the 
Government  will  not  regulate  scrap  prices  if  they  re- 
main around  the  present  levels  or  ar  not  advanced 
to  the  extent  of  bringing  heavy  melting  steel  to  about 
the  same  level  as  pig-iron  prices.  The  market  is  in- 
active and  weak.  Mills  are  still  well  supplied,  so  that 
there  is  no  demand  from  consumers.  However,  there  is 
some  trading  between  dealers  who  are  still  covering  on 
old  sales.  Dealers  are  engaged  in  looking  after  their 
old  orders  and  are  not  making  efforts  to  secure  new 
ones  from  the  mills,  although  some  are  making  price 
concessions  to  move  small  lots  of  scrap  quijkly.  Heavy 
melting  steel  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  as  low  as 
$26  but  some  sales  are  said  to  have  been  made  at  $28. 


Sales  of  grate  Wars  and  stove  plate  are  reported  at  $16. 
Dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.,  Cleveland,  are  as  follows: 

Per   Gross    Ton 

Steel   rails    $26.00  to  $2700 

Steel  rails,  rerolling   36.00  to  37.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 30.00  to  31.00 

Iron   rails    35.00  to  36.00 

Steel  car  axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 27.00  to  28.00 

Carwheels     26.50  to  27.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  60.00 

Agricultural   malleable    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad    malleable    27.00  to  28.00 

Steel   axle  turnings 21.00  to  22.00 

Light   bundled   sheet   scrap 20.00  to  20.50 

Per   Net    Ton 

Iron   car   axles    $44.00  to  $45.00 

Cast  borings    16.75  to  17.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  16.00  to  16.75 

No.  1  busheling 22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 34.00  to  35.00 

No.    1    cast    23.00  to  23.50 

Railroad  grate  bars  16.00  to  17.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to  17.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  30.  (By  Wire) 
Pig  Iron. — An  Indiana  melter  wants  2000  tons  of 
foundry  iron  for  delivery  during  the  next  eight  months. 
A  number  of  small  inquiries  are  out  for  first  half  ship- 
ment, but  very  few  orders  have  been  booked  the  past 
week.  As  far  as  this  year's  delivery  is  concerned,  the 
Northern  and  Southern  furnaces  have  practically  no 
iron  to  offer,  and  there  is  very  little  to  be  obtained  in 
Virginia  with  the  exception  of  some  high  silicon  and 
manganese  iron.  A  few  foundry  melters  have  pur- 
chased small  tonnages  of  this  special  iron  to  enable 
them  to  increase  the  percentage  of  scrap  used.  There 
is  some  demand  for  the  Ohio  silvery  irons,  but  no 
definite  prices  have  been  fixed,  and  only  a  few  carload 
transactions  have  been  reported  lately.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  $33  at  furnace  represents  the  price  on 
No.  2  foundry  in  all  districts.  Only  a  few  furnaces  in 
the  South  are  able  to  take  on  any  business  for  the  last 
quarter,  and  the  majority  of  them  claim  that  their 
order  books  are  fairly  well  filled  for  the  first  half  of 
next  year.  Very  little  malleable  iron  is  to  be  had,  and 
melters  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  producers  as  to  what  price  should  be  charged.  The 
general  opinion  now  is  that  the  Government,  before 
taking  any  further  definite  steps,  is  permitting  the 
seller  and  buyer  to  reach  some  agreement  themselves 
as  to  differentials  between  grades.  Based  on  freight 
rates  of  $2.90  from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Iron- 
ton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment, 
prices  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  f'dry  and  2  soft $33.00 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  No.  2 33.00 

Basic,    Northern    33.00 

{By  Mail) 
Finished  Material. — An  advance  on  wire  nails  of 
30c.  per  keg  made  by  a  leading  producer  has  not  yet 
affected  the  local  market,  although  it  is  freely  pre- 
dicted that  the  jobbers'  price  of  $3.90  per  keg,  base, 
will  soon  be  marked  up.  However,  there  is  not  much 
of  a  demand  for  nails  from  any  source.  Barb  wire  is 
also  quiet,  and  the  store  price  is  $5  per  100  lb.  Struc- 
tural shapes  are  now  firm  at  5.15c.  and  steel  bars  at 
4.65c.  Flat  bars,  2x1  in.  and  heavier,  and  also  rounds 
3  in.  in  diameter  and  over  are  quoted  at  5c.  Plates 
are  unchanged  at  7c.,  although  very  little  business  is 
reported.  A  radical  reduction  has  been  made  on  No. 
10  blue  annealed  sheets  that  are  now  quoted  from  stock 
at  Sc,  base.  The  nominal  quotation  made  by  nearby 
mills  on  No.  28  black  sheets  is  7.65c.,  and  on  No.  28 
galvanized  9.15c.  Shipments  are  being  urged  forward 
by  contractors  of  galvanized  sheets  at  such  a  rate  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  either  jobbers  or  the  mills 
to  take  on  any  new  business  for  this  year's  delivery. 
Coke. — Inquiries  sent  to  Pittsburgh  representatives 
for  Connellsville  foundry  coke  to  be  shipped  this  year 
are  invariably  returned  with  the  information  that  no 
furnace  or  foundry  coke  can  be  obtained  in  that  district 
at  the  Government's  price  of  $6  at  oven.  It  is  stated 
on  good  authority  that  the  ovens  in  all  the  producing 
districts  are  operating  now  at  only  60  to  65  per  cent 
capacity,  which  is  just  about  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
contracts.    The  situation  has  not  yet  become  acute  with 
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local  foundry  users,  but  unless  there  is  some  change  at 
an  early  date,  a  number  of  nearby  plants  may  be  com- 
pelled to  shut  down  for  want  of  fuel. 

Old  Material. — Careful  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
business  being  done  at  the  present  time  shows  that  the 
record  is  far  below  any  similar  period  at  this  time  of 
the  year  for  a  long  time  past.  The  dealers  are  naturally 
somewhat  apprehensive  as  to  what  effect  the  pro- 
posed Government  regulation  will  have  on  prices  and 
they  are  buying  very  little  scrap  of  any  kind.  Melters 
who  need  scrap  iron  for  their  different  mixtures  are 
only  willing  to  purchase  carload  lots  and  at  bargain 
prices.  The  figures  given  below  are  as  close  to  the 
general  average  as  can  be  obtained,  but  some  of  the 
quotations  are  necessarily  only  nominal.  The  following 
are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cars,  southern  Ohio  and  Cin- 
cinnati: 

Per   Oroas    Ton 

Bundled   sheet  scrap    $17.50  to  $18.00 

Old  iron  rails 32.00  to    32.50 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.  and  up 44.00  to    44.50 

Rerolling  steel  rails 33.00  to    33.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 24.50  to    25.00 

Steel  rails  for  melting 24.50  to    25.00 

Old   carwheels    25.00  to    25.50 

Per    Net    Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought $27.50  to  $28.00 

Cast   borings    12.00  to  12.50 

Steel    turnings     12.00  to  12.50 

Railroad    cast    18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 22.50  to  23.00 

Burnt  scrap    13.00  to  13.50 

Iro»    axles    40.00  to  40.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)  ....    b3.50  to  34.00 

Pipes  and  flues 15.50  to  16.00 

Malleable  cast    19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet   14.00  to  14.50 


uncertainty  regarding  this  phase  of  the  situation.  In 
the  meantime  every  effort  is  being  concentrated  on 
production,  and  it  is  declared  that  less  coal  production 
is  the  only  thing  that  could  cause  a  coke  curtailment. 


Birmingham 

*  Birmingham,  Oct.  29. 

Pig  iron  producers  are  making  little  effort  to  sell 
their  make,   and  delays   in  contracts   are   being   noted 
throughout  the  district.     Many  old  contracts  are  being 
worked  on,   and,   it  is   stated,   several  months  will   be 
necessary  to  complete  some  of  them.    The  spot  market 
is  inactive,  except  for  a  few  sales  being  made  to  old 
customers  of  certain  companies.     The  prices  are  those 
fixed  by  the  Government.     That  manufacturers  are  not 
making  any  effort  to  sell  their  make  is  due,  they  assert, 
to  the  fact  that  they  believe  they  will  have  a  ready 
market  when  the  opportunity  comes.     And  they  do  not 
expect  this  opportunity  for  two  or  three  months.    Pro- 
ducers here  declare  that  Northern  furnaces,  selling  at 
the  Government  prices,  Avill  soon  be  sold  out,  and  the 
Southern  market  will  come  into  its  own.     Production 
is    showing    an    increase.      The    Shelby    Iron    Co.    has 
started  two  new  furnaces,  and  the  Little  Belle  furnace, 
relined    and   the   capacity    tripled,    was    blown    in   this 
week.     Other  companies  announce  tentative  increases 
in   production,   and    the   prediction    is   made    that   No- 
vember will  witness  the  greatest  output  of  any  month 
this   year.      Steel   production    in   the   district   is   being 
pushed  to  the  limit,  and  every  ton  is  sold  far  in  ad- 
vance.    The   Tennessee   company    is   pushing   with   all 
rapidity  its  new  Fairfield  works,  but  no  prediction  is 
made  as  to  when  it  will  be  producing  shapes  and  bars. 
Some   rails   and    other    .shapes    for   domestic    purposes 
are  being  rolled  at  the  local  mills,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  production   is  for  the  Government  and  for  the 
Allies. 

Old    Material. — The    old    material    market    is    very 

quiet,  and  prices  remain  unchanged,  as  follows: 

Old   tttcvA   axleH    132.00  to  $33.00 

Old  Httii-A   rallH    24.00  to  25.00 

No.    1    wrouKht    26.00  to  27.00 

Heavy   meltInK  uteel 20.50  to  21.50 

No.  1  machinery   23.50  to  24.50 

Car  wheelH   23.00  to  24.00 

Tram   carwheela    ....* 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  Plato 18.00  to  19.00 

Shop  turnings 11.00  to  12.00 

Coke. — The  coke  production  in  the  district  is  good. 
Coke  producers  insist  that  the  Government  price  of 
|6,  Connellsville,  does  not  affect  this  district,  and  it  is 
understood  that  not  a  few  spot  sales  have  been  made 
at  prices  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  those  prevailing 
before  the  announcement  of  Government  regulation 
some  weeks  ago.  However,  practically  none  of  the 
coke-makers  is  taking  on  any  new   contracts,  due  to 


San  Francisco 

San  P'kancisco,  Oct.  28. 
The  uncertainty  as  to  the  full  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  price.s  is  apparently  as  great  as 
ever  and  serves  to  keep  the  local  market  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition.  A  number  of  jobbers  and  mill 
agents  have  practically  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
and  there  is  a  general  disinclination  to  name  prices. 
Others  who  are  still  taking  orders  are  doing  so  condi- 
tionally, and  firm  quotations  are  hard  to  get  except  for 
immediate  delivery  out  of  jobbers'  stocks.  As  all  the 
mills  are  sold  far  in  advance,  there  is  little  prospect 
that  steel  will  be  delivered  here  at  the  new  prices  for 
a  long  time.  Jobbers  are  doing  some  business  out 
of  stock,  though  the  demand  is  generally  light  owing 
to  the  anticipated  drop  in  prices.  A  good  demand  for 
wire  nails  at  the  old  prices  is  reported. 

3ars. — The  demand  for  bars  is  still  below  normal 
on  account  of  the  expected  recession  in  price.  No  orders 
for  future  delivery  are  being  booked,  but  local  mills 
have  sufficient  advance  orders  and  contracts  to  keep 
them  busy  for  some  time.  Jobbers  are  making  sales 
out  of  stock  at  6.50c.  to  6.75c.  for  immediate  delivery, 
but  the  quantities  moving  are  small  and  no  contracts 
for  future  delivery  are  reported. 

Structural  Materials. — Structural  materials  are  re- 
ported as  steady  with  nominally  unchanged  prices;  but 
owing  to  the  prevailing  uncertainty  no  appreciable 
amount  of  business  is  being  done.  There  is  a  lot  of 
work  in  prospect  and  inquiries  are  numerous;  but 
buyers  are  holding  off  until  fabricators  can  get  a  line 
on  Government  needs  and  until  the  price  question  is 
solved. 

Plates. — Practically  the  entire  demand  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  coming  from  the  Government.  Prices  are 
steady  and  unchanged.  Some  sales  of  floor  plates  at 
8.75c.,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco,  for  eight  and  ten  weeks' 
delivery  are  reported.  These  sales  have  been  in  single 
car  lots.  No  figures  on  next  year's  delivery  are  quoted. 
Sheets. — The  movement  in  the  price  of  sheets  has 
been  more  marked  than  in  any  other  material.  Twice 
during  the  past  two  weeks  the  price  has  been  reduced, 
the  quotations  of  to-day  being  1.50c.  below  those  of 
two  weeks  since.  For  No.  28  gage,  the  present  jobbing 
price  here  is  lie.  At  the  lower  prices,  a  good  deal  of 
buying  is  being  done;  and  as  jobbers'  stocks  are  al- 
ready low,  they  are  expected  to  begin  to  replenish  at  an 
early  date. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  Government  regulations  of  steel 
prices  have  had  no  effect  on  the  market  here  for  tubular 
goods,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  quotations.  The 
demand  from  the  oil  fields  remains  heavy,  but  the  prin- 
cipal demand  is  now  coming  from  the  various  army 
cantonments  and  from  the  Coast  shipbuilding  plants. 
It  is  expected  that  the  latter  demand  will  increase  as 
more  new  shipyards  come  into  the  market. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  local  market  for  cast  iron 
pipe  has  responded  to  the  Government's  action  with 
considerably  reduced  prices;  and  it  is  thought  that  an 
active  demand  will  develop,  though  at  present  there  is 
little  movement.  Municipal  work  continues  at  a  stand- 
still, as  Coast  cities  are  making  no  attempts  to  float 
bonds  in  competition  with  the  Government.  Prices  quoted 
to-day  are:  Class  B.,  6-in.  and  larger,  $58  f.o.b.  San 
Francisco;  Class  B.,  4-in.,  $61;  gas  pipe,  $62.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  inquiry  for  shipment  to  the 
Orient,  but  as  yet  no  business  has  resulted. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  very  confused.  Some 
buyers  are  paying  about  $50  for  spot  iron  pending  re- 
adjustment, and  others  have  withdrawn  altogether  from 
the  market.  Few  sales  are  being  made,  and  no  quota- 
tions can  be  considered  as  representing  any  considerable 
part  of  the  trade,  though  a  few  dealers,  fearing  that  a 
shortage  of  cars  may  prevent  deliveries  later,  are  order- 
ing rather  freely. 
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Coke. — All  the  larger  foundries  have  long-term  con- 
tracts for  their  coke,  and  they  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  readjustment  of  coke  prices  for  some  time. 
Brokers  are  quoting  no  prices,  and  such  sales  as  are 
made  are  based  entirely  on  telegraphic  instructions 
from  the  East  on  the  day  of  sale.  Some  coke  has  been 
sold  for  shipment  to  oversea  American  possessions. 
For  these  sales,  prices  of  from  $35  to  $40  were  paid. 

Old  Materials. — Receipts  of  scrap  have  fallen  off. 
The  market  is  now  well  supplied,  though  a  shortage 
may  develop  later  when  the  rains  prevent  the  bringing 
in  of  supplies  from  a  distance.  The  market  is  some- 
what spotty,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  below  the 
quoted  prices.  Heavy  machine  cast  iron  is  quoted  at 
$33  to  $35,  with  some  sales  made  as  low  as  $32  and 
bidders  offering  as  low  as  $30.  Stove  plate  has  sold  at 
from  $24  to  $25;  heavy  melting  scrap  at  $27  and  light 
country  scrap  at  from  $17.50  to  $18. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  29. 

Pig  Iron. — Inquiries  continue  to  flow  in  for  small 
tonnages  of  foundry  iron,  running,  however,  into  a  con- 
siderable aggregate,  but  furnace  representatives  are 
unable  to  do  business  because  of  the  sold  up  conditions 
of  their  principals.  Some  of  the  resale  concerns  are 
beginning  to  sell  iron  at  a  higher  price  than  commen- 
surate with  the  Government  figures,  taking  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  affected  by  the  agreement  on  price 
fixing.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  in  the  market  on 
this  question  and  it  may  take  Government  action  to 
settle  it.  The  Scullin  Steel  Co.  has  succeeded  in  getting 
5000  tons  of  the  basic  for  which  it  was  in  the  market, 
but  has  taken  Northern  instead  of  Southern  iron.  It 
has  also  obtained  2000  tons  of  spiegeleisen  for  delivery 
over  the  next  four  months.  Most  of  the  large  producers 
represented  here  declined  to  consider  the  business  at 
any  figure,  because  of  the  present  situation.  The  in- 
quiries coming  in  are  in  large  part  representative  of 
the  needs  of  small  concerns,  but  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion indicating  that  they  are  sent  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  price.  The  local  furnace  is  not  tak- 
ing any  new  business  at  present,  but  is  deferring  ac- 
ceptance of  orders  until  later  in  order  to  develop  its 
prices  on  a  more  definite  foundation  than  exists  at 
present. 

Coke. — One  sale  of  furnace  coke  of  2500  tons  was 
made  in  the  market  during  the  week,  but  general  busi- 
ness was  still  an  uncertain  quantity.  There  is  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  representatives  as  to  the  price  owing  to 
the  apparent  non-existence  of  a  differential  between 
furnace  and  foundry  grades.  This  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  ironed  out.  The  local  and  near-by  by- 
product producers  are  not  at  present  in  the  market  at 
any  price. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — No  new  business  appears 
in  finished  products  and  the  pressure  for  material  on 
existing  contracts  is  growing  more  severe.  Stock  out 
of  warehouse  is  being  adjusted  to  the  fixed  prices  laid 
down  by  the  Government  and  for  material  out  of  stock 
we  quote  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.;  iron  bars, 
4.45c.;  structural  material,  5.05c.;  tank  plates,  7.05c.; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  8.05c.;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
cold  rolled,  one  pass,  8.55c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
black  sheet  gage,  9.55c. 

Old  Material. — While  in  some  classes  of  material 
there  is  a  better  tone,  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
increase  of  business  and  it  is  still  a  dealers'  market, 
with  the  transactions  depending  entirely  upon  dealers' 
need  to  fill  existing  orders.  Consumers  are  not  inclined 
to  take  anything  outside  of  what  they  have  already  con- 
tracted for  and  are  apparently  waiting  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  price  fixing  problem  as  to  scrap  before  mak- 
ing anything  more  than  immediately  needed  purchases. 
Dealers  report  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  cars  and 
are  handicapped  by  the  unwillingness  of  customers  to 
take  any  other  than  the  usual  equipment  because  of  the 
unloading  difficulties.  Because  of  the  situation,  dealers 
are  inclined  to  criticise  some  customers  as  not  being 
patriotic  in  their  recognition  of  the  difficulties.     Rail- 


roads are  supplying  open  cars  only  under  pressure.  As 
som»  of  the  scrap  is  going  to  plants  having  Government 
contracts,  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  get  Federal  action 
to  aid  the  dealers  in  making  deliveries  on  their  con- 
tracts which  are  being  held  up  by  the  attitude  of  the 
receivers.  No  lists  appeared  during  the  week,  but  a 
number  are  expected  during  the  latter  part  of  the  cur- 
rent seven  days.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  con- 
sumers' works,  St.  Louis  industrial  district,  as  follows, 
with  the  reservation  that  the  figures  are  estimates  of 
value,  the  absence  of  transactions  preventing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  real  market: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old    iron    rails    $36.00  to  $37.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 35.00  to  3r).,'")0 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  feet......    35.00  to  35.50 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject   to    inspection    50.00  to  55,00 

Old    carwheels 28.00  to  28.50 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    27.50  to  28.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel    25.50  to  26.00 

Ordinary  shoveling  steel   22.50  to  23.00 

Progs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart.    27.50  to  28.00 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 18.00  to  18.50 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron    angle   bars    $34.50  to  $35.00 

Steel  angle  bars    24.00  to  24.50 

Iron    car    axles    41.50  to  42.00 

Steel  car  axles    39.00  to  39.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  40.50  to  41.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 29.50  to  30.00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought    27.50  to  28.00 

Railroad    springs    25.50  to  26.00 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles    27.50  to  28.00 

Locomotive    tires,     42     in.     and    over, 

smooth    inside     29.50  to  30.00 

No.    1   dealers'   forge    18.00  to  18.50 

Cast    iron    borings    15.50  to  16.00 

No.  1  busheling 22.00  to  22.50 

No.   1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings  16.50  to  17.00 

No.    1   railroad  cast   scrap    19.00  to  19.50 

Stove   plate   and   light   cast   scrap.  .  .  .  16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    25.50  to  26.00 

Agricultural    malleable     18.50  to  19.00 

Pipe  and  flues    20.50  to  21.00 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 15.00  to  15.50 

Country  mixed  scrap   15.50  to  16.00 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Oct.  29. 
Pig  Iron. — Inquiry  for  the  week  has  been  brisker 
and  orders  more  frequent  and  of  larger  total  than  for 
the  preceding  week.  One  large  producer  reports  sales 
of  6500  tons,  1000  tons  of  which  was  basic  and  the  re- 
mainder No.  2  plain  foundry,  and  another  producer 
has  sold  an  aggregate  of  2000  tons  of  foundry  iron  for 
the  week.  The  first  of  these  two  producers,  which 
made  the  larger  aggregate  of  sales,  is,  however,  easing 
up  in  new  business  and  confining  sales  to  the  taking 
care  of  old  customer  trade.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
making  of  larger  total  sales  in  all  grades  of  iron  is  the 
limited  tonnage  furnaces  have  to  offer,  and  only  one 
or  two  of  them  are  in  position  to  offer  more  than  ex- 
tremely small  quantities.  While  some  sales  have  been 
made  for  1918  shipment,  the  preference  of  producers 
is  to  confine  their  offerings  to  prompt  shipment  and 
over  the  remainder  of  1917,  and  not  to  sell  for  forward 
shipment  beyond  that  time  until  it  is  definitely  known 
what  action  the  Government  will  take  with  reference 
to  prices  for  the  period  after  Jan.  1.  Coke  is  practi- 
cally unobtainable  in  any  grade.  Blast  furnace  inter- 
ests, foundries  and  companies  requiring  coke  for  heat- 
ing purposes  are  unable  to  find  even  as  much  as  car- 
load lots.  As  nearly  as  can  be  approximated  the  price 
schedule  for  the  various  grades  of  pig  iron,  f.o.b.  fur- 
nace Buffalo,  is  as  follows: 

No.   1  foundry    $34.50 

No.  2  X   33.50 

No.    3   foundry    32.50 

Gray  forge    32.00 

Malleable     33.50 

Basic    33.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo 39.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Mills  and  agencies  are  not 
taking  on  any  new  business  other  than  for  war  mate- 
rials, the  attitude  of  both  seller  and  buyer  apparently 
being  that  neither  desires  to  deal  on  business  outside 
of  classifications  A  and  B  for  delivery  after  Jan.  1 
until   it  is  known  on   what  basis  the   Government  re- 
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vision  of  prices  is  likely  to  be  made.  A  number  of 
selling  agencies  report  that  inquiries  for  the  past  week 
have  been  greater  in  number  than  for  any  week  in  the 
past  two  months,  although  consisting  principally  of 
small  tonnages  of  the  materials  sought  for.  One  in- 
quiry for  a  large  tonnage,  said  to  be  artillery  wheels 
for  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Government,  was 
before  the  market,  but  so  far  as  learned  the  order  has 
not  yet  been  placed.  Mills  are  reported  as  crowded 
with  work  of  classifications  A  and  B.  The  leading 
interest  announces  that  all  warehouse  material  prices 
are  now  made  f.o.b.  the  warehouse,  instead  of  f.o.b. 
Buffalo.  The  Ferguson  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  this  city,  has 
a  contract  for  an  8-bay  addition  to  the  Watertown 
Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  now  being  constructed  for 
the  United  States  Government,  requiring  350  tons  of 
fabricated  steel.  The  same  company  has  also  just 
received  the  contract  for  the  fabricated  steel  for  a 
machine  shop  to  be  built  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal, 
involving  1000  tons,  and  a  contract  for  500  tons  of 
structural  steel  for  a  storehouse  to  be  built  in  France 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  are  looking  forward  to  a 
buying  movement  which  they  believe  will  be  due  when 
the  decision  in  the  matter  of  price  regulation  is  arrived 
at  by  the  Government,  although  there  is  as  yet  no  in- 
timation of  the  basis  on  which  the  scale  of  prices  can 
be  established.  The  uncertainty  and  delay  in  the  fixing 
of  prices  and  consequent  sluggish  interest  in  present 
buying,  however,  are  having  a  tendency  to  cause  prices 
to  sag  for  such  business  as  is  being  transacted,  which 
is  very  limited  in  extent.  Heavy  melting  steel,  No.  1 
railroad  wrought,  No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast 
scrap,  machine  shop  turnings,  cast  borings  and  old  iron 
rails  all  show  a  further  decline  of  $1  per  ton  as  com- 
pared with  last  week's  quotations,  and  low  phosphorus 
a  drop  of  $4  to  $5  per  ton.  The  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  labor  are  preventing  the  replenishing  of  yard 
stocks  by  dealers,  even  at  reduced  prices,  and  some 
lessening  of  stocks  has  been  a  consequent  result.  The 
exceeding  difficulty  of  obtaining  gondola  cars  is  having 
a  restricting  effect  on  shipments  and  is  hampering  the 
completion  of  old  contracts  by  dealers.  We  quote  as 
follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  the  prices  for  a 
number  of  commodities  being  nominal: 

Heavy    melting    steel $27.00  to$28. 00 

Low  phosphorus    36.00  to  38.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 36.00  to  37.00 

No.   1  railroad  and  machinery  cast...    27.00  to  28.00 

Iron   axles    45.00 

Steel    axles    45.00 

Carwheels     30.00  to  31.00 

Railroad  malleable 28.00  to  29.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 16.50  to  1700 

Heavy  axle  turnings 25.00  to  26.00 

Clean    cast    borings 18.00  to  19.00 

Iron   rails    37.00  to  38.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove   plate    20.00  to  21.00 

Wrought   pipe    26.00  to  27.00 

No.  1  bu.sheling  scrap 25.00  to  26.00 

No.   2  busheling  scrap 17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 19.00  to  20.00 


British  Steel  Market 


Ferromanganese     Sellers    Scarce    and    Business 
Restricted — Pig  Iron  Strong 
(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Oct.  31. 
Pig   iron   is   generally   strong  with    Cleveland   iron 
in  active  demand  but  sellers  reticent.     Hematite  iron 
deliveries  are  rigidly  controlled.  American  semi-finished 
steel  i.s  idle  and  unchanged.     Tin  plates  are  quiet  but 
firm.      The   scarcity  of   ferromanganese   sellers   is   re- 
.stricting  business.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  pIsitcH,  coke.  14  x  20;  112  shcetH,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  WaleH. 
maximum,  30h. 

KftrromanganeHe,  £4r(  nominal. 

K(!iroHllicon,  50  per  cent,  c.l.f.,£3B  upward. 

On  other  productH  control  prlceo  are  as  rjuoicd  in  'I'mk 
Iron  Aob  of  July  19,  p.  171. 

(By  Mail) 
Output    of    Basic    Iron    Increasing — Ferroman- 
ganese Sellers  fo  America  Few 

T>ondon,    England,    Oct.    9. — The    strain    upon    tho 


country's  resources  is  greater  now  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war  began.  Official  control  has  been  tight- 
ened to  a  degree  which  has  practically  obliterated  all 
merchant  trading  or  a  resumption  of  pre-war  overseas 
activities. 

The  tendency  of  pig  iron  generally  is  strong,  with 
home  users  readily  paying  full  maximum  prices,  for 
demand  has  been  intensified,  and  there  is  but  little 
surplus  material  to  meet  additional  export  require- 
ments. There  is  an  ample  supply  of  Cleveland  iron 
to  satisfy  all  home  demands.  The  output  of  basic  iron 
for  steelmaking  is  being  further  added  to  at  the  ex- 
pense of  foundry  grades.  Iron  foundries  are  busier 
and  will  be  able  to  absorb  the  current  output, 
but  deliveries  are  impeded  by  lack  of  labor  and  trucks. 
Forge  iron  is  wanted  in  larger  quantities.  Export 
business  is  more  restricted  pending  further  alloca- 
tions. The  hematite  position  is  stringent,  but  should 
become  easier  due  to  additional  capacity  in  the  near 
future,  although  deliveries  are  still  confined  to  urgent 
needs. 

Semi-finished  steel  is  unchanged,  but  is  entirely 
governed  by  the  continuous  war  requirements  whereby 
the  great  bulk  of  current  home  output  is  taken  up, 
keeping  down  the  surplus  for  general  purposes.  Official 
prices  remain  undisturbed  at  £10  7s.  6d.,  delivered,  for 
Welsh  steel  bars  and  billets.  American  material  is 
practically  a  dead  letter,  the  demand  having  been  slack 
throughout,  although  there  are  no  offers  of  billets  and 
only  limited  quantities  of  wire  rods  in  merchants' 
hands  are  obtainable  at  £28  to  £29  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

In  finished  steel  there  is  a  big  accumulation  of  or- 
ders, and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  placing  new 
business,  especially  for  material  intended  for  the  mer- 
chant trade.  Government  requisitions  are  as  heavy  as 
ever,  and  there  is  no  abatement  of  pressure  of  demand 
from  shipbuilders  in  connection  with  new  standardized 
boats.  Where  prices  are  controlled  they  are  at  the 
full  maxima,  while  uncontrolled  prices  tend  upward, 
though  showing  no  great  alteration.  The  market  is 
badly  congested  and  the  impending  Birmingham  quar- 
terly meeting  will  probably  do  no  more  than  reaffirm 
recent  stringent  conditions.  The  Scotch  works  are 
practically  swamped  with  orders,  and  overseas  busi- 
ness is  at  a  minimum. 

Owing  to  steel  restrictions  the  tin  plate  and  sheet 
mills  are  kept  going  at  much  reduced  capacity.  The 
present  output  of  the  tin-plate  mills  is  only  about  30 
to  35  per  cent  of  normal.  The  market  is  featureless 
but  distinctly  firm,  makers  being  pretty  fully  booked 
over  the  year's  end  and  disinclined  to  take  additional 
orders  below  the  maximum  basis  price  of  30s.  per  basis 
box  for  cokes,  20  x  14  net,  at  makers'  works.  A  marked 
scarcity  of  heavy  plates  exists  in  contrast  to  light  ones, 
for  which  slight  concessions  are  made  occasionally. 
Current  output  is  barely  suflficient  to  satisfy  essential 
needs  and  substitutes  have  to  be  resorted  to  increas- 
ingly. Merchant  business  has  been  badly  crippled  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  relief  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  official  order  confirming  the  recent  fixing  of 
maximum  prices  for  black  sheets  has  not  yet  made 
its  appearance,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  little  more 
business  doing,  while  makers  have  become  somewhat 
reconciled  to  the  new  conditions  so  far  as  the  home 
trade  is  concerned.  Some  merchants  are  still  quoting 
net  f.o.b.  prices  as  before,  in  the  belief  that  the  new 
regulations  will  not  apply  to  export  business,  but  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  done  in  this  direction.  Orders  for 
the  home  trade  are  being  booked  at  the  official  price  of 
£17  10s.  for  C.  A.  24-gage  sheets,  net  at  makers'  works, 
while  the  extra  cost  for  painted  sheets  is  30s. 

A  few  small  orders  for  ferromanganese  have  been 
booked  occasionally  for  Continental  ports  at  £80  f.o.b. 
for  loose  for  forward  shipment.  Business  for  America 
is  kept  in  abeyance  and  c.i.f.  quotations  are  rather  easier 
at  $350  to  $375  for  January-June  shipment.  The  mar- 
ket, however,  is  firm  on  the  whole  with  very  few  sellers. 
Indian  manganese  ores  are  firmly  held  at  3s.  5d.  to 
38.  6d.  per  unit,  but  business  is  hindered  by  lack  of 
freight. 

The  Irvine  Sales  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  inquiring 
for  five  fiO-in.  boring  mills,  one  84-in.  boring  mill  and 
one  (!0-in.  x  14  to  18-ft.  planer. 
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New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  31. 
Pig  Iron. — The  demand  for  pig  iron  has  quickly 
absorbed  any  tonnage  offered  by  the  furnaces,  and  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  place  orders,  as  fur- 
naces are  conserving  what  little  iron  they  have  to  sell 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  first  quarter  of 
next.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Virginia  irons.  There 
is  a  multitude  of  inquiries  for  spot  delivery,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  a  carload  or  two  to  several  hundred  tons. 
Although  several  foreign  nations,  especially  Italy, 
would  be  glad  to  get  additional  iron,  foreign  inquiries 
are  in  a  quiescent  state  because  of  the  uncertainty  as 
to  obtaining  vessel  capacity  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
permits  to  ship.  The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry 
Co.  is  in  the  market  for  about  2500  tons  for  shipment  to 
its  Central  Western  plants,  and  the  Crane  Co.  for  about 
the  same  tonnage  for  shipment  to  its  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
plant,  deliveries  to  extend  through  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  the  first  quarter  of  next.  The  Crane  Co.  has 
covered  for  about  a  part  of  its  requirements,  the  iron 
being  understood  to  be  somewhat  below  standard 
analysis.  For  early  delivery  we  quote  as  follows,  tide- 
water: 

No.  1  X $35.25 

No.  2  X 34.25 

No.  2  plain 33.75 

No.  2  Southern 37.25 

No.  2  X  Virginia 36.50  to  36.75 

Ferroalloys. — Both  inquiries  and  sales  of  domestic 
ferromanganese  are  few.  The  market  is  considered 
stronger  than  last  week  at  $275  for  delivery  this  and 
next  year,  though  a  sale  of  about  200  tons  at  $250  is 
recorded  as  made  under  special  conditions.  Whether 
any  more  could  be  bought  under  $275  is  doubted.  Re- 
ceipts from  abroad  are  said  to  be  growing  smaller  with 
deliveries  on  contracts  considerably  in  arrears.  Com- 
petition from  the  British  alloy  is  becoming  each  month 
less  of  a  factor  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned  and 
price  fixing  of  the  domestic  alloy  is  no  longer  expected. 
Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  is  quiet.  The  12,000-ton 
inquiry  before  the  market  last  week  has  not  been 
awarded  yet,  but  a  sale  of  500  tons  for  this  year's 
delivery  at  $70,  furnace,  is  noted.  Ferrosilicon,  50 
per  cent,  for  this  year's  delivery  is  quoted  at  $175  per 
ton,  with  $150  as  a  minimum  for  1918. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  slowness  with  which 
specific  orders  emanate  from  Washington  for  ship  and 
shell  material  results  in  some  mills  being  able  to  do  a 
small  volume  of  relatively  prompt  business.    Naturally 
all  of  this  is  taken  with  stipulation  that  deliveries  are 
.subject  to  shelving  on  account  of  priority  orders.     The 
result  has   been   some   export   business   and   exporters 
have  sold  steel  bars  at  4.25c.  and  sheets  at  close  to  6c. 
Moderate  amounts  of  plates  seem  to  be  obtainable  at 
5c.  to  6c.   per  pound  for  export  to  buyers  for  which 
licenses  are  obtainable,  as  for  Allied  Government  use. 
Bars  from  discard  steel,  suitable  for  reinforcing  pur- 
poses, have  sold  at  3c.  at  mill.     Considerable  quantities 
of  universal  plates  were  taken  at  3.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  so 
that  deliveries  are  now  extended  to  two  months  or  more. 
The  3  per  cent  transportation  tax  going  into  effect  in 
November  will  need  to  be  taken  into  account,  making 
the  freight  rates  substantially  0.201c.  from  Pittsburgh 
to  New  York,  against  the  recently  ruling  rate  of  0.195c. 
per   pound,   at   least   for   sales   on   a    f.o.b.   mill   basis. 
While    the    shipbuilding    program    will    take    possibly 
2,000,000   tons    more   of   structural    steel   in   1918,  it  is 
held  that  material  will   still  be  available   for  general 
building  work.     According  to  the  Dow  Service  Building 
Reports,  building  costs  to-day  are  not  more  than  30,7 
per  cent  more  than  those  ruling  in   1914-15,  and  this 
fact  on  becoming  known  is  encouraging  building  inter- 
ests to  push  postponed  projects.     Meanwhile  the  large 
fabricated  steel  offerings  continue  to  be  for  Government 
work,    including    4500    tons    for    hangars    at    Langley 
Fields;   4000   tons   for  a  machine   shop  at  Washington 
and    1000   tons,   awarded   to  the   American   Bridge  Co., 
for    the    General    Electric    Co.    at    Lynn,   Mass.      Other 
work   includes  200  tons  for  the  Morse   Dry   Dock   Co., 
Brooklyn;    450   tons   for  a   new   pier   for  the   Robbins- 
Ripley  Co.,  Brooklyn,  and  170  tons  for  a  bridge  for  the 
Long  Island   Railroad.     About   150  tons   all  told  have 


been  awarded  to  tne  American  Bridge  Co.,  for  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing. So  far  as  business  in  Eastern  territory  is 
concerned  the  steel  bars  range  from  2.90c.  to  4c.,  Pitts- 
burgh; shapes  are  obtainable  in  two  or  three  months  at 
3c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  tank  plates  are  nominal  at  3.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  but  obtainable  in  small  lots  at  5c.  to  6c., 
Pittsburgh.  For  mill  shipments  of  iron  bars  we  quote 
4.945c.,  New  York.  Out  of  store  we  continue  to  quote 
shapes  and  iron  and  steel  bars  at  5c.  to  5.50c.,  New 
York,  and  plates  at  8c.  and  higher,  with  a  possibility 
that  7c.  might  be  done. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — An  occasional  order  for  private 
contracts  is  placed,  but  no  tonnage  of  importance  has 
developed  either  from  private  sources  or  for  public  uses. 
The  recently  named  prices  of  $56.50  on  6-in.  and  heavier, 
and  $59.50  on  4-in.  are  maintained  without  difficulty  on 
the  limited  business  which  is  being  transacted. 

Old  Material. — Keen  interest  was  felt  among  dealers 

in  this  district  in  the  proceedings   of  the  meeting  of 

scrap  dealers  at  Pittsburgh  last  week,  but  no  action  as 

to  prices  was  taken  and  the  market  remains  in  about 

the  same  condition  of  dullness  as  for  a  number  of  weeks, 

awaiting  action  by  the  Government  in  regard  to  prices. 

The  only  activity  reported  has  been  in  cast  scrap,  on 

which  prices  are  apparently  somewhat  higher,  although 

reports  in  regard  to  quotations  made  on  recent  sales 

vary.     We  quote  prices  of  brokers  as  follows  to  New 

York  producers  and  dealers,  per  gross  ton,  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania) . . .  .$24.00  to  $25.00 
Old     steel     rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Relaying   rails    45.00  to  50.00 

Re-rolling     rails     33.00  to  34.00 

Iron   and    steel   car   axles    41.00  to  42.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought    32.00  to  33.00 

Wrought-iron   track   scrap 27.00  to  28.00 

No.    1   yard   wrought  long    27.00  to  28.00 

Light    iron     7.00  to  8.00 

Cast  borings    (clean)     16.00  to  17.00 

Machine-shop    turnings     14.00  to  15.00 

Mixed    borings    and   turnings    13.00  to  14.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1     in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long)  ....    25.00  to  26.00 

Dealers  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting 

as  follows  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton: 

No.    1    machinery   cast    $26.00  to  $27.00 

No.    1    heaVy    cast    (column,    building 

materials,     etc.)      21.00  to  22.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)      21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate  19.00  to    20.00 

Locomotive    grate    bars    16.00  to  17.00 

Malleable    cast    (railroad)     27.00  to  28.00 

Old    carwheels     27.00  to  28.00 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  30. —  (By  Wire) 
The  sub-committee  on  tin  plate  is  to  meet  with 
the  Food  Administration  Board  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  31,  and  as  a  result  it  is  expected 
that  the  Government  price  on  tin  plate  will  be  an- 
nounced this  week.  It  is  understood  the  tin  plate 
manufacturers  recommended  the  price  of  $8.20  per 
base  box  on  tin  plate,  but  the  Government  price 
is  expected  to  be  not  higher  than  $7.75  per  base 
box  for  tin  plate  made  from  Bessemer  stock  and  $8 
from  open  hearth  stock  for  delivery  over  the  first 
nine  months  of  1918.  In  regard  to  prices  on  other 
leading  products,  such  as  sheets,  pipe,  wire  products, 
scrap  and  shafting,  it  is  not  known  definitely  at  this 
writing  whether  the  Government  will  fix  prices  on  these 
products  or  not,  but  from  reliable  sources  it  is  learned 
that  probably  the  matter  of  further  price  fixing  on  these 
iron  and  steel  products,  and  also  on  the  lighter  forms  of 
finished  iron  and  steel,  will  be  left  with  the  co-operative 
committee  on  steel  and  steel  products  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  The  War  Industries  Board 
found  it  was  a  stupendous  task  to  try  to  fix  prices  on  the 
almost  countless  items  of  iron  and  steel  and  it  has  been 
practically  decided  to  allow  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  committee  to  work  out  these  prices  and  sub- 
mit them  to  the  manufacturers  for  their  adoption.  This 
is  not  absolutely  authenticated,  but  comes  from  sources 
that  are  in  close  touch  with  the  situation.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  at  the  last  minute  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  may  decide  to  fix  prices  on  sheets,  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe  and  boiler  tubes,  wire  products,  scrap 
and  shafting,  and  then  allow  the  institute  committee  to 
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work  out  the  other  prices.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  last  week  readjusted 
its  prices  on  wire  products  to  a  higher  basis  and  that 
this  same  action  may  be  taken  on  one  or  two  other  lines, 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  whole  matter  of  further  price 
fixing  may  go  up  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute co-operative  committee.  The  whole  trade  is  at  sea 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  any  definite  idea  as  to  how  the 
problem  of  price  fixing  will  be  eventually  worked  out. 
In  the  meantime,  new  business  oii  steel  products  on 
which  prices  have  not  yet  been  named  is  practically  at  a 
standstill,  the  buying  trade  simply  holding  off  placing 
orders  until  the  situation  has  cleared.  The  cold  rolled 
strip  steel  manufacturers  at  their  conference  in  Chi- 
cago last  week  reduced  prices  on  large  lots  from  9c.  to 
7c.  per  pound,  or  $40  per  ton.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
before  this  week  ends,  the  price  situation  will  have 
cleared  to  the  extent  at  least  that  will  permit  con- 
sumers to  start  placing  orders  for  material  which  they 
badly  need. 

Pig  Iron. — There  seems  to  have  been  less  trouble  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Government  prices  on  pig  iron  than 
on  any  other  commodity  on  which  prices  have  been  fixed. 
As  soon  as  these  prices  were  announced  Sept.  24  leading 
producers  here  stated  at  once  that  they  would  adhere 
strictly  to  them  and  would  not  charge  one  cent  more  or 
less  on  any  iron  sold.  This  policy  has  been  rigidly  carried 
out  and  fair  sized  sales  of  all  grades  of  pig  iron  have 
since  been  made  at  the  agreed  prices.  In  the 
past  week  there  have  been  sales  of  5000  tons  of  basic, 
2500  tons  and  2000  tons  at  the  official  price  of 
$33  at  furnace,  and  also  a  sale  of  300  tons  of  off' 
basic  iron  at  $32.50  at  furnace.  We  also  note  a  sale 
of  2500  tons  of  Bessemer  and  one  of  1500  tons  at  the 
official  price  of  $36.30  at  valley  furnace.  There  have 
also  been  sales  of  3000  to  5000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry 
iron  at  the  oflScial  price  of  $33  at  valley  furnace,  and 
several  leading  producers  of  foundry  iron  have  ad- 
vised their  larger  consumers  that  they  will  take  care 
of  their  needs  at  the  $33  price.  There  is  a  scarcity  in 
the  supply  of  Bessemer  and  basic  iron,  due  largely 
to  falling  oflF  in  output  on  account  of  shortage  in  coke. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Basic  pig  iron,  $33;  Bessemer, 
$36.30  ;  gray  forge,  $32  ;  No.  2  foundry,  $33  ;  No.  3  foundry, 
$32.50.  and  malleable  Bessemer,  $33.50,  all  per  gross  ton  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland 
and   Pittsburgh   districts  being  95c.   per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — No  sales  of  billets  by  the 
steel  mills  at  the  Government  price  of  $47.50  or  of 
sheet  bars  at  the  $51  price  have  been  reported.  It  is 
said  that  on  inquiries  for  billets  and  bars  submitted 
to  the  mills  the  prospective  buyers  are  advised  that  the 
mills  are  sold  up  on  contracts  and  have  no  steel  to 
sell  for  delivery  this  year.  It  is  said  some  consumers 
would  be  willing  to  pay  an  advance  over  the  Govern- 
ment price  for  billets  and  sheet  bars  to  obtain  quick 
delivery.  Several  concerns  here  that  formerly  handled 
large  quantities  of  billets  and  sheet  bars  say  they  have 
not  made  a  single  transaction  since  the  Government 
prices  were  announced  on  Oct.  4,  and  they  do  not 
expect  to  handle  any  steel  for  some  time  to  come. 
They  state  the  mills  advise  them  they  have  no  steel 
to  spare,  needing  their  entire  output  to  apply  on  con- 
tracts with  regular  customers.  We  quote  soft  Bes- 
semer and  open  hearth  billets  at  $47.50  and  sheet  bars 
at  $51,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  mills.  We  omit  quota- 
tions on  forging  billets,  as  the  differentials  on  these 
have  not  yet  been  established. 

FerroalloyH. — The  trade  is  awaiting  some  announce- 
ment from  the  Government  or  other  source  as  to  prices 
on  the  different  grades  of  alloys,  which  has  not  yet 
come  out,  and  as  a  result  there  is  practically  no  new 
buying.  Domestic  80  per  cent  ferro-manganese  is  held 
at  about  $300  per  ton,  delivered,  for  prompt  or  future 
shipment.  We  quote  18  to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen 
at  about  $70  and  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  in  carload 
lots  at  $140  to  $150,  delivered,  lower  prices  being 
made  on  100-ton  lots  and  over.  As  yet,  prices  on  Bes- 
semer ferrosilicon  and  silvery  iron  have  not  been  offi- 
cially promulgated,  and  until  these  come  out  we  omit 
quotations. 

Structural  Material. — The  local  market  is  extremely 
quiet  and  has  been  for  .some  time.  Local  fabricators 
are  turning  out  a  great  deal  of  Government  work,  de- 


tails of  which  are  withheld.  The  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 
has  taken  1500  tons  of  bridge  work  for  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Railroad,  and  about  1000  tons  for  a 
new  steel  building  for  the  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Reading, 
Pa.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  taken  about 
250  tons  for  binders  for  a  large  open  hearth  steel 
furnace  for  the  Erie  P'orge  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  We  quote 
beams  and  channels  up  to  15-in.  at  3c.  per  lb.  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — Most  of  the  new  buying  in  plates  is  on  Gov- 
ernment direct  or  indirect  orders,  the  demand  from  the 
domestic  trade  being  quiet.  The  formal  order  for  30,000 
8-wheel  cars  to  be  bought  by  the  Government  for 
Russia  has  not  yet  been  placed.  Some  new  inquiries 
from  domestic  railroads  for  cars  have  recently  come 
out,  the  first  in  a  long  time.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road is  inquiring  for  1000  70-ton  coal  cars,  the  Union 
Pacific  for  500  50-ton  underframe  flat  cars,  1000  50-ton 
steel  hoppers,  1000  50-ton  all  steel  drop  bottom  gon- 
dolas, 1000  40-ton  steel  underframe  stock  cars,  1000 
logging  trucks,  200  oil  tank  cars  and  50  cabooses.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Line  has  an  inquiry  out  for  500  box 
cars,  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia  for  500  box 
cars,  the  Illinois  Central  for  1000  steel  hoppers,  and 
the  Western  Pacific  for  1000  box  cars.  As  to  whether 
these  contracts  will  be  placed  is  a  cfuestion,  but  if 
they  are,  delivery  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  deferred, 
as  the  Government  order  for  30,000  cars  for  Russia, 
if  placed,  will  have  priority.  Some  sales  of  plates  have 
been  made  at  the  Government  price  for  fairly  prompt 
delivery,  and  these  are  getting  more  numerous.  We 
quote  ^/4-in.  and  heavier  sheared  plates  at  53.25c.  at 
mill  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — We  do  not  hear  of  any  new  orders 
being  placed  for  light  rails  or  standard  sections,  aside 
from  several  Government  orders  said  to  have  been 
placed  lately  for  both  standard  sections  and  light  rails 
for  shipment  to  France.  Prices  on  light  and  heavy 
section  rails  are  given  on  page  1091. 

Sheets. — To-day  (Tuesday)  a  general  meeting  of  all 
manufacturers  of  black  and  galvanized  sheets  is  being 
held  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel  in  this  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  present  situation  in  the 
sheet  trade,  and  to  devise  some  means  of  putting  it  on 
a  more  satisfactory  basis,  if  possible  to  do  so.  It  was 
expected  that  three  weeks  ago,  or  more,  the  Govern- 
ment would  announce  prices  on  sheets,  but  up  to  this 
time  has  not  done  so,  with  the  result  that  makers  and 
consumers  of  sheets  alike  are  in  the  dark,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  proceed.  Several  weeks  ago,  a  committee 
of  sheet  manufacturers  submitted  to  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  prices  on  sheets  which  they  believed  were 
fair  to  the  mills  and  to  consumers.  It  is  understood 
these  prices  were  4c.  for  blue  annealed  sheets,  5c.  for 
Bessemer  black,  and  6.25c.  for  galvanized,  all  of  No.  28 
gage,  Bessemer  stock,  an  advance  of  25c.  per  100-lb. 
to  apply  on  open  hearth  stock.  It  was  fully  expected 
that  very  shortly  after  these  prices  were  submitted, 
the  Government  would  announce  prices  on  sheets,  but 
this  has  not  been  done,  and  now  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  Government  intends  to  name  prices  on 
sheets,  or  allow  the  market  to  adjust  itself  to  a  lower 
basis,  taking  into  account  the  $51  price  on  sheet  bars 
announced  by  the  Government  on  Oct.  4.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  market  on  sheets  is  considerably  lower,  sales 
of  No.  28  Bessemer  black  having  been  made  as  low  as 
5.25c.,  and  mills  are  perfectly  willing  to  sell  at  6c.  or 
lower.  Until  something  more  definite  is  known  as  to 
the  actual  market,  we  have  reduced  prices  on  blue 
annealed  sheets  3c.  per  lb..  No.  28  Bessemer  black  the 
same,  galvanized  2c.  per  lb.,  and  tin  mill  black  2c.  per 
lb.  However,  it  should  be  understood  that  these  prices 
are  purely  nominal,  and  are  only  given  for  the  purpose 
of  record.    They  will  be  found  on  page  1091. 

Tin  Plate. — The  sub-committee  on  tin  plate,  con- 
sisting of  J.  I.  Andrews  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  E.  R.  Crawford  of  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  and  E.  T.  Weir  of  the  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  will  be  in  conference  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  31,  with 
the  Food  Administration  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  it  is  probable  that  the 
price  on  tin  plate  for  delivery  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1918  will  be  announced  by  the  Government.     It  is 
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stated  that  the  price  submitted  by  the  tin  plate  manu- 
facturers to  the  Food  Administration  Board  for  delivery 
over  the  first  nine  months  of  1918  was  $8.20  per  base 
box  at  mill,  but  whether  this  price  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Food  Administration  Board  is  not  known  at  this 
writing.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  price  on  sheet 
bars  of  $51,  made  by  the  Government  on  Oct.  4,  is  effec- 
tive only  for  the  present  quarter,  being  subject  to  re- 
vision on  Jan.  1,  or  after.  The  manufacturers  of  tin 
plate  take  the  ground  that  they  must  be  covered  on 
sheet  bars  at  a  definite  price  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1918  if  they  are  to  sell  tin  plate  for  that  period. 
While,  as  stated  above,  the  price  of  $51  is  good  only 
until  Jan.  1.  This  is  one  of  the  complications  that  came 
up  in  the  effort  to  try  to  fix  a  price  on  tin  plate  for 
delivery  the  first  nine  months  of  next  year.  It  would 
be  useless  for  the  Government  to  fix  a  price  on  tin 
plate  for  this  year,  as  none  of  the  manufacturers  has 
any  to  sell  for  that  period,  and  they  will  have  very 
little  to  sell  for  first  quarter  of  1918. 

Wire  Products. — A  general  meeting  of  manufac- 
turers of  wire  products  was  held  in  Chicago  on  Mon- 
day, Oct.  29,  and  is  understood  to  be  still  in  session 
to-day  (Tuesday).  Some  complications  have  come  up 
in  the  effort  to  settle  on  a  Government  price  for  wire 
and  wire  nails.  Just  how  this  will  work  out  is  a 
question.  As  noted  last  week,  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.  readjusted  its  price  on  wire  products  to  the 
basis  of  $3.50  for  wire  nails;  $3.25  for  fence  wire; 
$3.65  for  polished  fence  staple;  $4.35  for  galvanized 
fence  wire;  $3.65  for  painted  barb  wire  and  $4.35  for 
galvanized  barb  wire.  However,  these  prices  were  not 
sent  out  generally  to  the  trade,  and,  we  are  advised, 
have  not  yet  been  ©fficially  promulgated  by  the  com- 
pany. The  adoption  of  these  prices  by  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
certain  complications  encountered  by  the  Government 
in  fixing  prices  on  wire  products.  As  a  result  of  the 
meeting  in  Chicago  it  is  possible  that  another  general 
adjustment  in  prices  on  wire  products  will  be  made  by 
all  the  mills,  so  that  their  prices  will  all  be  on  a  uni- 
form basis.  However,  this  is  surmise,  as  nothing 
definite  is  known  at  this  writing  as  to  what  action  was 
taken  at  the  Chicago  meeting  or  may  be  taken  before 
it  adjourns.  Some  of  the  independent  mills  have  sold 
wire  and  wire  nails  at  the  price  adopted  last  week  by 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  but  this  was  not  gen- 
eral by  any  means.  Until  more  definite  information 
is  obtained  as  to  the  action  taken  at  Chicago,  and  what 
may  be  done  by  the  Government,  we  simply  repeat  the 
former  nominal  prices  of  the  independent  mills  on  wire 
and  wire  nails,  which  are  given  on  page  1091. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  mills  are  more  generally 
quoting  the  new  price  of  2.90c.  .on  steel  bars,  but  have 
very  few  to  sell  for  delivery  this  year.  No  definite 
change  has  yet  been  made  in  prices  on  iron  bars,  but  it 
is  expected  these  will  soon  be  readjusted  to  put  them 
more  in  line  with  prices  on  steel  bars.  Some  mills  roll- 
ing steel  bars  have  their  output  sold  up  for  months 
ahead,  and  have  not  quoted  the  new  Government  price 
of  2.90c.  Nominal  prices  on  iron  and  steel  bars  are  giv- 
en on  page  1091. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — At  the  conference  of  manu- 
facturers of  cold  rolled  strip  steel  held  in  Chicago  last 
week,  prices  on  contracts  were  reduced  from  9c.  to  7c. 
per  pound,  small  lots  ranging  from  8c.  to  9c.  per  pound 
at  mill.  Terms  remain  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash 
in  10  days  when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more.  It 
is  not  known  at  this  writing  whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  name  prices  on  cold  rolled  strip 
steel,  and  it  is  the  general  belief  here  that  it  will  not  do 
so,  but  possibly  revised  prices  on  cold  rolled  strip  steel 
may  come  later  from  one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

Wrought  Pipe. — This  is  also  one  of  the  items  on 
which  the  Government  has  been  expected  for  three 
weeks  or  more  to  name  prices,  which  have  not  yet  come 
out.  Some  complications  came  up  in  the  effort  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  to  name  prices  on  iron  and  steel 
pipe,  and  these  have  not  yet  been  adjusted.     It  is  still 


expected  that  either  the  Government,  or  the  mills  them- 
selves, will  announce  prices  on  iron  and  steel  pipe  as 
represented  in  the  discount  adopted  on  May  1  by  the 
independent  mills,  and  which  are  still  in  effect,  with 
the  exception  that  the  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and  Wheel- 
ing Steel  &  Iron  Co.  are  naming  higher  prices.  Dis- 
counts of  the  National  Tube  Co.  have  not  been  changed 
since  April  1,  and  its  prices  on  wrought  steel  pipe  have 
been  $12  per  ton  lower  than  those  of  the  independent 
mills  that  adopted  the  May  1  card. 

Coke. — There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  consumers  of  blast  furnace  and  foundry  coke 
over  the  methods  being  used  by  some  of  the  coke 
producers  to  evade  making  sales  of  coke  at  the  Gov- 
ernment price  at  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  furnace  and 
foundry.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  practices  of  a 
few  of  the  coke  operators  have  placed  them  in  the 
position  of  teing  liable  to  prosecution,  and  that  some  of 
their  acts  will  not  stand  close  Government  scrutiny. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  larger  coke  operators 
are  filling  to  the  absolute  letter  their  obligations  on 
coke,  and  customers  who  have  open  contracts  for  fur- 
nace coke  at  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven,  are  receiving 
regular  supply  and  have  no  cause  for  complaint  what- 
ever. It  is  said  that  in  order  to  secure  furnace  coke 
promptly,  old  contracts  at  $8  and  $8.50  have  been  ex- 
tended, and  that  coke  is  being  shipped  in  this  way  that 
nets  the  operators  $2  and  even  $2.50  more  than  the 
Government  price.  It  is  true  the  supply  of  cars  is 
bad,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  large  enough  to  permit 
freer  shipments  of  furnace  coke  than  are  being  made. 
Some  users  of  furnace  coke,  who  claim  they  are  not 
receiving  fair  treatment,  threaten  to  take  proceedings 
unless  certain  sharp  practices  are  speedily  stopped. 
We  quote  standard  grades  of  furnace  and  foundry  coke 
for  prompt  or  future  shipment  at  $6  per  net  ton  at 
oven.  The  Connellsville  Courier  gives  the  output  of 
coke  in  the  Connellsville  regions  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  20,  as  346,239  tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
week  of  7237  tons. 

Old  Material. — There  is  absolutely  no  change  to  note 
in  the  situation  in  the  local  scrap  trade  over  that 
given  in  this  report  for  several  weeks  past.  A  large 
meeting  of  scrap  dealers  from  all  over  the  country 
was  held  in  this  city  on  Thursday,  Oct.  25,  but  no 
definite  action  was  taken  that  seemed  to  clarify  the 
situation  as  regards  prices  on  scrap.  It  is  understood 
that  the  subcommittee  on  scrap  iron  suggested  to  the 
War  Industries  Board  that  a  fair  price  to  dealers  and 
consumers  of  steel  scrap  would  be  $25  and  other  grades 
in  proportion,  but  it  is  not  definitely  known  whether 
the  Government  intends  to  name  prices  on  scrap  or 
not.  In  the  meantime,  practically  no  material  is  sold 
by  dealers  to  consumers,  the  latter  holding  off  placing 
orders  until  the  situation  as  regards  prices  is  clearer. 
In  this  condition  nothing  remains  to  do  but  repeat 
former  prices,  which  are  purely  nominal.  Dealers 
quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and  other  consuming 
points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight  rates,  per  gross 
ton,  as  follows : 


Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Pollansbee,  Brackenridgre, 
Mone.ssen,   Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered     $27.00  to  $28.00 

No.    1    foundry    cast    27.00  to  28.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio  ;  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,    Pa 31.00  to  32.00 

Hydraulic  compre.ssed  sheet  scrap....  22.00  to  23.00 
Bundled  sheet  scrap,   sides   and   ends, 
f.o.b.     consumer's    mill,     Pittsburgh 

district 21.00  to  22.00 

Bundled    sheet    stamping    scrap....  19.00  to  20.00 

No.    1    railroad   malleable   stock.. 23.00  to  24.00 

Railroad    grate   bars    16.00  to  17.00 

Low   phosphorus    melting   stock 38.00  to  40.00 

Iron    car   axles    41.00  to  42.00 

Steel    car    axles 41.00  to  42.00 

Locomotive     axles,     steel 48.00  to  ."iO-OO 

No.    1    busheling   scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

Machine-shop    turnings     18.00  to  18.50 

Cast-iron    wheels    28.00  to  30.00 

Rolled     .steel    wheels 33.00  to  34.00 

•Sheet  bar   crop   ends 33.00  to  34.00 

Cast-iron    borings 19.00  to  19.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought   scrap 30.00  to  31.00 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 22.00  to  23.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

•Shipping  point. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Campaign    for    Liberty    Bonds    Detracts    from 
Interest  in  Stocks 

New  York,  Oct.  31. 

The  close  of  the  great  campaign  for  the  second 
Liberty  loan  dominated  the  stock  market  last  week  and 
interest  on  the  Exchange  lagged,  so  that  the  week's 
transactions  were  less  than  60  per  cent  of  those  of  the 
previous  week  and  only  35  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  There  was  great  irregu- 
larity, beginning  with  a  reaction  Monday,  uncertainty 
Tuesday,  with  declines  of  most  securities  and  about  the 
same  condition  on  Wednesday  when  there  was  only  a 
half  day's  session,  owing  to  the  observance  of  Liberty 
Day,  further  declines,  mostly  in  railroad  shares  Thurs- 
day, and  a  decided  improvement  Friday,  when  the  suc- 
cess of  the  loan  was  assured. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows: 


AUis-Chal.   com..    191/2 

Allis-Chal.    pf 73% 

Am.    Can   com.  .  .    39 

Am.   Can  pf 97 

Am.   Car.  &  Fdry. 

com 62% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry. 

pf    

Am.   Loco.   com.  .    55% 

Am.  Loco,  pf 98% 

Am.  Rad.  com. .  .292 
Am.    Ship    com..    8914 
Am.  Steel  Fdrys.    58 
Bald.   Loco.   com. 
Bald.    Loco,    pf .  . 
Beth.    Steel   com. 
Beth.  Steel,  CI.  B.   78% 

Beth.    Steel    pf 

Cambria  Steel   

Central  Fdry.  com.  .  .  . 

Central   Fdry.   pf 

Chi.    Pneu.    Tool.    541/2 

Colo.  Fuel 36% 

Crucible    St.    com  61% 
Deere  &  Co.  pf . .    99 
Gen.    Electric.  . .  .128 
Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.   26% 
Gulf  States  Steel.  93% 
Int.  Har.  of  N.  J. 
com 102 


56% 
95% 
7914 


-  22% 

-  75 

-  43 y^ 

-  98 

-  68 

.107% 

-  591/4 

-  98% 
-295 

-  90% 

-  62% 

-  63 

-  95% 

-  87 

-  86% 
.    91 
.115 

.    30 
.    41 

-  55 

-  39% 

-  68 

-  99% 
-137% 

-  29 

-  97 

-105 


Int.    Har.    Corp., 

com 58 

Lack.  Steel   77 

Lake   Sup.    Corp.    12 

Lukens   1st  pf 

Midvale    Steel...    43 

Nat.-Acme 29 

Nat.    En.    &   Stm. 

com     37 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake.  107 
Nova  Scotia  St.  .  75 
Pressed  St.  com.  54 
Ry.      St.      Spring 

com 40 

Ry.   St.   Spring  pf 


Republic  com.   ...    74 

Republic  pf 98 

Sloss  com 39 

Superior  Steel.  .  .  36 
Transue-Wms.  ..  38 
Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .  39 
U.   S.  Pipe  com.  .    13 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf 50 

U.  S.  Steel  com..  101 
U.   S.   Steel  pf. ..112 

Warwick 

Westing.  Elec.    .  .    40 


-  63 

-  81  y4 

%-  13% 
..101%- 
%-  46% 
%-   30% 

-  44% 
-114 

%-  79 

%-   58 

-  42  V' 
.  .  .  96  " 
%-  81% 
%-  98% 
Vi-  40% 
%-   37.  „ 

-  39 
%-   40 

-  13% 

-  50% 
%-107 
%-114 

.  .  .      9 
%-   42V. 


Dividends 


The  Atlantic  Steel  Co.,  3%  per  cent  on  the  prefeired,  pay- 
able Nov.  1. 

The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  common,  payable  Dec.  5,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred, payable  Nov.  26. 

The  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Co.,  quarterly.  1%  per 
cent,  payable  Nov.  15. 

The  Superior  Steel  Corporation,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  on 
the  first  and  second  preferred,  payable  Nov.  15. 


STEEL  CORPORATION   EARNINGS 


Report    Shows    Some    Decrease    in    the    Third 

Quarter — Extra  Dividend 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30  shows  very  handsome 
earnings,  but  a  decline  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
quarter.  After  allowing  $63,733,013  for  war  income 
and  excess  profits  taxes,  the  earnings  were  $68,243,784, 
compared  with  $85,817,067  for  the  same  quarter  in  1916 
and  $38,710,644  in  1915.  An  extra  dividend  of  3  per 
cent,  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  quarters,  was 
declared  on  the  common  stock  in  addition  to  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  disbursement  of  1%  per  cent.  The 
directors  also  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock.  The  earnings 
for  the  past  11  quarters  have  been  as  follows: 

1917                    1916  1!»15 

First    quarter    $113,121,018  $60,713,624  $12,457,809 

Second  quarter    90,579,204        81,126,048  27,950,055 

Third   quarter    68,243,784        85,817,067  38,710,644 

Fourth  quarter 105,968,347  51,232.788 

In  the  quarter  ending  June  30  the  Steel  Corporation 
reported  net  earnings  of  $90,579,204  after  allowing 
$53,918,872  for  war  taxes;  hence  the  earnings  for  that 
quarter  would  have  been  $144,478,076,  while  for  the 
last  quarter  they  would  have  been  $131,976,797  except 
for  the  wax  taxes.     The  decrease  of  about  $12,500,000 


in  net  earnings  reflected  the  slackening  in  the  industry, 
due  largely  to  uncertainty  concerning  the  Government's 
attitude  on  prices,  but  in  part  to  the  inability  to  keep 
up  production  on  account  of  inadequate  coke  supply. 
The  comparison  of  monthly  earnings  shows  that  the 
greatest  were  in  June,  1917,  when  they  amounted  to 
$31,284,562.  In  the  last  quarter,  September  had  the 
lightest  earnings.  The  total  surplus  of  the  nine  months 
ending  Sept.  30  was  $80,962,547. 

litatement  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Subsidiary 
Companies   for   the    Quarter   Ending   Sept.    30,    1917. 
EARNINGS. 
Ii^arnings  before 

charging  interest  Less  :  Interest 
on  the  subsidiary  on  the  subsid- 
co.'s  bonds  out-  iary  co.'s  bonds     Balance 
standing.  outstanding.       of  earnings. 

July,    1917     $23,500,463  $739,795  $22,760,668 

August,    1917     24,287,844  739,119  23.548,725 

September.   1917    .  .  .      22,673,788  739,397  21,934.391 

$70,462,095  $2,218,311 
Total  earnings  after  deducting  all  expenses 
incident  to  operations,  comprising  those 
for  ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
plants,  allowances  for  estimated  proportion 
of  extraordinary  cost  of  facilities  installed 
by  reason  of  war  requirements,  also  taxes 
(including  $63,733,013  for  account  of  war 
Income  and  war  excess  profits  taxes),  and 
interest  on  bonds  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies          $68,243,784 

Less,  charges  and  allowances  for  de- 
preciation,   applied    as    follows, 
viz.  : 
To    depreciation    and   extraordinary 
replacement    funds    and     sinking 
funds     on     bonds     of     subsidiary 

companies   $11,159,843 

To    sinking    funds    on    U.    S.    Steel 

Corporation  bonds    1,838,564        12,998,407 

Net   income    $55,245,377 

Deduct :    Interest   for   the    quarter   on 
U.     S.     Steel    Corporation    bonds 

outstanding    ;  .  .  .    $5,288,436 

Premium  on  bonds  redeemed 224,612  6,513,048 

Balance     $49,732,329 

Dividends    on    stocks    of    the    United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  viz. : 

Preferred,  1%  per  cent $6,304,919 

Common,     1%     per    cent 6,353,781 

$12,658,700 
Extra  dividend : 

Common,   3  per  cent ,  .    15,249,075        27,907,776 

Balance  of  surplus  for  the  quarter $21,824,554 

Net   surplus  reported   for   six  months 

ending  June  30,   1917 $71,854,717 

Less,    additional    allowances    for    first 

half   of    1917,   for   war   income   and 

war    excess   profits    taxes   pursuant 

to  Revenue  Bill  as  finally  passed..    12,716,724 

Balance    of    surplus    for    six    months    ending 

.June  30,   1917    59,137,993 

Total      surplus     for     nine     months     ending 

Sept.   30,   1917    $80,962,547 


Superior  Steel  Corporation  Financial  Report 

The  Superior  Steel  Corporation,  Union  Arcade 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  works  at  Carnegie,  Pa.,  has  issued 
the  following  statement  of  income  for  the  eight  months 
ending  Aug.  31: 

, — Shipments- ^  Cost  of 

Net  Tons  Value  Shipments  Profit 

68,407     $7,291,021.39  $4,782,060.85  $2,508,960.54 

Gross  manufacturing  profit 2,508,960.54 

Miscellaneous   income   39,711.59 

Gross   income    $2,548,672.13 

Deductions  from  income : 

Administrative  expenses   $70,898.06 

Selling   expenses    107,873  52 

Discount   on   sales 89.595.00 

Taxes     31,467.30 

Plant    depreciation    124,476.18 

Reserve  for  accounts  receivable....        2,250.00 
Charter    and    organization    expenses 

(written   off)     7.740.20 

Contribution  to  American  Red  Cross     15,000.00 

449,300.26 

Net  income  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  31,  1917 $2,099,371.87 

Add  net  Income  Dec.   26-Dec.   30,   1916 29.895.02 

Total   net  income $2,129,266.89 

Disbursements  and  appropriation  of  earnings : 

Dividends    paid    by    Superior    Steel 

Corporation     $260,016.00 

Resorve  for  common  stock  disburse- 
ments, Dec.  26,  1916,  to  May  31, 
1917     155,000.00 

Additional  reserve  for  Excess  Profit 

Tax     577,946.76 

992,962.76 

Balance  Aug.    31 .   1917 $1,136,304.13 
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In  connection  with  the  above,  E.  W.  Harrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  made  the  following  statement: 

The  Superior  Steel  Corporation  has  been  extremely  careful, 
particularly  in  recent  months,  not  to  overreach  itself,  and 
has  built  up  a  very  strong  cash  position.  It  has  already 
made  provision  to  take  care  of  all  estimated  war  profits  and 
income  taxes,  and  its  position  is  such  that  working  capital 
will  be  ample  for  all  purposes  after  making  due  allowance 
for  depreciation,  and  dividends  on  both  preferred  and  common 
issues.  We  believe  the  6  per  cent  rate  being  paid  on  the 
latter  to  be  conservative  in  view  of  the  large  earnings  and 
strong  position  of  the  company.  The  company  has  no  ma- 
turing obligations  either  in  the  form  of  notes  or  bank  loans, 
and  no  financing  operations  of  any  sort  will  be  necessary. 
Inasmuch  as  the  company  has  a  contract  running  for  eight 
years  to  eome  for  all  the  coal  it  needs  at  a  very  favorable 
price,  and  owns  its  own  coal  cars  in  which  the  supply  is 
hauled  a  distance  of  only  16  miles  from  the  mines,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  any  trouble  on  this  score,  either  on  account 
of  price  or  difficulty  in  securing  delivery.  The  labor  situa- 
tion is  quite  satisfactory  and  the  company's  needs  in  the 
matter  of  raw  materials  are  better  covered  at  the  present 
time  than  for  many  months. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  Annual  Report 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Union 
Arcade  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  issued  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917.  All  the  plants  of  the 
company  were  operated  continuously  through  the  year 
to  maximum  capacity.  The  net  sales  for  the  year  were 
$33,066,083.48,  as  against  for  the  previous  year  $21,- 
848,035.67,  an  increase  of  $11,218,047.81.  The  net 
profits  for  the  year  (after  setting  aside  $1,507,278.58 
for  depreciation  of  plants  and  for  extinguishment  of 
mines,  and  $1,823,548.16  for  estimated  war  profits  tax) 
were  $7,811,444.19;  which,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  $4,564,067.18,  shows  an  increase  of  $3,247,377.01. 

The  products  of  your  company  shipped  during  the 
year,  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  were  as 
follows : 

1916-1917  1915-1916 

Pig  iron  and  billets $11,867,999.52  $5,364,608.42 

Hoops,  bands  and  cotton  ties...      2,618,274.70  1,260,842.1  r, 
Wire     rods,     plain     wire      nails, 

fencing,    etc 17,387,285.18  14, 506, 901. 8S 

$31,873,559.40     $21,132,352.45 
Miscellaneous   products    1.192,524.08  715,683.22 

Totals     $33,066,083.48      $21,848,035.67 

SUMMARY   OF   RESULTS 

The    available    cash    of   the    companies    was    in- 
creased from  the  following  sources : 

Profit  from  operations  of  all  companies $7,811,444.1!i 

Amounts    charged    to    operations    not    repre- 
sented  by  cash   expenditures 3,650,996.84 

Increase  in  accounts  payable 363,947.09 

Decrease  in  bills  receivable 28,075.86 

Sale  of  re-acquired  securities 10,100.00 


Of   this   sum    there    was   :i|>|)lie(l    in    reduction   of 
liabilities   as   follows: 

Coupon   gold   notes $2,384,000.00 

Less    appropriation    therefor    at 

June   30,   1916 1,019,378.32 


$11, 864. 563. 9S 


Further  cash   was   required  on   ac- 
count of : 
Increases  in  the  following  assets  : 
Real  estate  build- 
ings, etc $1,100,791.31 

Accounts     receiv- 
able           732,900.15 

Inventories    1,987,120.08 

Bonds   and    stocks      742,045.24 

Loan    500,000.00 

Payments    in    ad- 
vance             160,318.68 

Deferred     charges         43,898.89 


$1,364,621.68 


5,267,074.35 
Dividends    paid    2.695,000.00 


9, 326,696. 0;j 


Leaving  as  the  net  increa.se  in  available  ca.sh..    $2,537,867.95 

Cash  at  banks  and  on  hand,  June 

30,    1917    $3,541,464.89 

Cash  at  banks  and  on  hand,   June 

30.    1916    1,003,596.94 


$2,537,867.95 


In   his  accompanying  remarks   to  the   stockholders, 
Wallace  H.  Rowe,  president,  said: 

During    the    year    there    was    expended    for    maintenance 
$1,265,506.22,    and    for   bettterments    and    improvements    $85.- 


799.74,  all  of  which  was  charged  to  operating  expenses. 
The  two  open  hearth  furnaces  under  construction  at  the 
time  of  making  last  year's  report  were  completed  and  put 
in  operation — one  on  Oct.  8,  1916,  the  other  on  Nov.  6,  1916. 
From  time  to  time  during  the  year  the  output  of  the  open 
hearth  furnaces  and  finishing  mills  was  reduced  by  reason 
of  a  lack  of  natural  gas  for  fuel  purposes,  and  as  your 
directors  were  advised  that  probably  the  difficulties  would 
continue  and  increase  rather  than  diminish,  the  construction 
of  a  complete  unit  of  gas  producers  for  the  twelve  open 
hearth  furnaces  was  authorized.  The  work  is  progressing 
satisfactorily,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  sufficiently  far 
advanced  before  cold  weather  sets  in  to  materially  improve 
this  situation.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

"During  the  year  your  company  purchased  90%  acres  of 
land  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  about  five  miles  from  your 
Monessen  works.  Your  company  acquired  during  the  year, 
on  favorable  terms,  a  large  interest  in  the  Bennett  Mining 
Co.  of  Minnesota,  which  gives  assurance  of  a  better  supply 
of  ore  for  your  blast  furnaces.  Reference  was  made  in  the 
report  of  last  year  to  the  remaining  $2,000,000  of  coupon 
notes  of  the  company  then  outstanding,  but  called  for  redemp- 
tion. All  of  these  notes  have  been  redeemed  and  the  trust 
indenture  securing  same  cancelled.  On  Jan.  2,  1917,  the 
outstanding  notes  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Ore  Co.,  amounting 
to  $375,000,  were  purchased  from  the  holders,  cancelled  and 
the  trust  indenture  terminated." 

Regular  quarterly  dividend  payments  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  company  were  made  throughout 
the  year.  The  regular  quarterly  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock  likewise  were  paid,  and,  in  addition,  an  extra 
dividend  of  20  per  cent. 


Industrial  Finances 

The  Luthol  Research  Laboratory  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  increased  its  capitalization  from  $50,000  to 
.$250,000. 


Wheel  Manufacturers  Organize 

About  45  manufacturers  of  wheels  for  use  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  met  last  week  at  the 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  and  organized  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The 
meeting  was  at  the  request  of  that  organization  and 
the  sub-committee  will  co-operate  with  it  to  devise  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  largest  number  of  wheels  may 
be  manufactured  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
committee  appointed  will  be  known  as  the  Wheel  Manu- 
facturers' War  Service  Committee  and  is  as  follows: 
T.  A.  White,  St.  Marys  Wheel  &  Spoke  Co.,  St.  Marys, 
Ohio;  E.  H.  Archibald,  Archibald  Wheel  Co.,  Lawrence, 
Mass.;  H.  F.  Harper,  W.  K.  Prudden  &  Co.,  Lansing, 
Mich.;  O.  B.  Bannister,  Muncie  Wheel  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind., 
and  O.  W.  Mott,  Mott  Wheel  Works,  Jackson,  Mich. 
According  to  the  manufacturers  attending  the  meeting 
they  have  recently  encountered  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  proper  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
wheels  for  Government  service.  This  shortage,  it  is 
claimed,  has  resulted  from  the  great  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  large  trucks. 


A  Patriotic  Appeal 

Recently  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  declared  and  paid  a  regular  dividend  of  2 
per  cent  and  an  extra  dividend  of  4  per  cent  on  its 
common  stock.  Accompanying  the  dividend  checks  sent 
to  stockholders  was  an  engraved  card  bearing  an 
American  flag,  on  which  was  printed :  "It  is  the  sacred 
duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  buy  Liberty  bonds 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  or  her  ability.  With  this 
divided  in  your  hands,  it  is  an  opportune  time  to 
perform  this  sacred  duty."  The  United  Engineering  & 
Foundry  Co.  has  thus  far  this  calendar  year  declared 
and  paid  a  regular  and  extra  dividend  on  its  common 
stock  to  the  amount  of  23  per  cent. 


Owing  to  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  coke,  two 
blast  furnaces  at  the  Ohio  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  have  been  banked,  and  Niles 
furnace  of  the  same  company  at  Niles,  Ohio,  has  also 
been    hanked. 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,  ,. Lead <,  , Spelter ^ 

Electro-     New       New         St.        New  St. 

Oct.        Lake        lytic        York      York      Louis      York  Louis 

24 23.50        23.50        61.75        5.50       5.37i^      8.25  8.00 

25 23.50        23.50       62.00        5.50        5.371/2      8.25  8.00 

26 23.50        23.50        63.00        5.50        5.371/2      8.121/2  7.871/2 

27 23.50         23.50  5.50        5.371/2      8.12 1/3  7.871/2 

29 23.50         23.50        65.00        5.50        5.37y2      8.00  7.75 

30 23.50        23.50        66.00        5.75        5.621/2      8.00  7.75 

New  York,  Oct.  31. 

Copper  is  unchanged  and  nominal  at  the  Government 

price.     Tin  is  active  and  higher.     Lead,  after  another 

decline,  is  very  active  and  strong.     Spelter  is  in  poor 

demand  and  lower.     Antimony  has  nominally  declined. 

New  York 

Copper. — The  market  is  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Copper  Producers'  Committee,  with  deliveries  and 
sales  regulated  according  to  consumers'  needs  and  witk 
a  view  to  protecting  the  Government  and  its  Allies. 
Very  little  information  as  to  the  actual  situation  is 
available,  most  of  the  newspaper  accounts  being  uncon- 
firmed. No  sales  in  a  large  way  of  either  Lake  or 
electrolytic  are  reported  at  the  Government  price  of 
23.50c.  per  lb.,  which  we  continue  to  quote  as  nominal. 
There  is  no  official  clearing  up  of  the  jobbers'  or  small 
consumers'  difficult  position  but  small  lots  continue  to 
be  sold  at  prices  higher  than  the  Government's.  This 
phase  of  the  market  is  easier,  however,  the  prices  paid 
more  nearly  approaching  the  official  price  than  at  any 
time.    The  London  market  is  unchanged. 

Tin. — The  development  of  an  acute  shortage  in  spot 
tin,  together  with  the  uncertainty  as  to  future  supplies 
for  small  buyers,  has  caused  the  market  to  become  ac- 
tive and  higher.  It  has  advanced  daily  until  spot  tin 
yesterday  was  quoted  at  66c.,  New  York,  an  increase  of 
over  4c.  in  the  week.  The  activity  started  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  25,  when  good  inquiries  for  early  delivery  appeared 
with  but  few  sellers.  Spot  buyers  became  nervous,  thus 
stimulating  other  positions,  so  that  on  Friday,  Oct.  26, 
over  500  tons  of  all  brands  for  all  positions  changed 
hands.  Yesterday  and  Monday  the  spot  situation  be- 
came even  more  acute  and  was  rendered  more  difficult 
by  delayed  cables  which  have  continued  late  each  day. 
A  buyer  for  50  tons  could  obtain  only  small  lots  when 
bidding  up  to  65c.  on  Monday  and  66c.  yesterday.  Buyers 
are  plentiful  but  sellers  are  few.  Arrivals  to  Oct.  29, 
inclusive,  have  been  2060  tons  with  4300  tons  afloat. 
The  London  market  has  also  advanced,  spot  Straits  be- 
ing quoted  yesterday  at  £256  10s.  per  ton,  an  increase 
of  over  £9  in  the  week. 

Lead. — Another  drastic  cut  by  the  leading  producer 
of  Ic.  per  lb.  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  24,  bringing  the  quo- 
tation to  5.50c.,  New  York,  dumbfounded  the  entire 
market.  The  price  has  thus  been  halved  in  two  months. 
It  has  been,  however,  a  good  thing  for  the  industry  and 
has  had  the  effect  evidently  intended.  Consumers  and 
dealers,  believing  the  bottom  had  been  reached,  started 
in  to  buy  and  since  then  purchasing  has  been  on  a  large 
scale.  At  the  end  of  last  week  prompt  and  November 
was  selling  at  5.50c.  to  5.60c.,  New  York.  So  far  this 
week  the  market  has  continued  to  gain  strength  with 
sales  still  large.  By  yesterday  independent  sellers  and 
others  had  withdrawn,  leaving  no  one  to  supply  the 
demand  except  the  leading  interest,  whose  quotation  was 
and  is  .still  5.50c.,  New  York.  Heavy  sales  yesterday 
pushed  the  price  to  5.75c.,  New  York,  with  a  few  sales 
reported  at  5,87l^c,,  New  York.  The  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent healthy  tone  is  the  fact  that  consumers'  stocks  have 
been  at  a  minimum. 

Spelter. — The  market  continues  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing. In  sympathy  with  the  large  decline  in  lead,  prime 
Western  spelter  has  also  foftened  until  yesterday  the 
quotation  was  7.75c.,  S^.  Louis,  or  8c.,  New  York,  at 
which  one  or  two   100-ton  lots  changed  hand.s.     Some 


few  sales  are  also  reported  at  7.62 *^c.,  St.  Louis,  or 
7.87  V^c,  New  York,  but  all  sellers  do  not  meet  this 
price.  Galvanizers  and  brass  makers  are  still  largely 
out  of  the  market. 

Antimony. — Chinese  and  Japanese  grades  are  lower 
and  in  the  absence  of  demand  they  are  quoted  i  cminally 
at  14.25c.  to  14.50c.,  per  lb..  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — The  market  is  easier  with  No.  1  virgin 
metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  quoted  at  y7c.  to  39c.,  New 
York. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  very  unsettled,  as  no- 
body seems  to  know  what  prices  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  Government. 

Dealers'  selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,   heavy   and  crucible    (nominal) 23.50 

Copper,   heavy  and  wire    (nominal)    23.50 

Copper  light  and   bottoms 21.00  to  21.50 

Bra.ss,    heavy     18.00  to  18.25 

Brass,   light    12.00  to  12.25 

Heavy    machine    composition 25. #0  to  25.25 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  21.00 

Lead,   heavy   5.00 

Lead,    tea    4.25 

Zinc    6.25 

Chicago 

Oct.  29. — Leading  Chicago  jobbers  i-n  copper  are 
satisfied  the  Government  has  no  intention  of  putting 
them  out  of  business,  or  restraining  them  from  selling 
at  over  23.50c.  when  they  must  do  so  to  get  back  what 
they  have  paid  for  their  stocks,  to  say  nothing  of  get- 
ting a  fair  profit.  Their  course  is  similar  to  that  of 
jobbers  in  iron  and  steel.  Considerable  copper  is  being 
purchased,  though  it  is  not  being  widely  distributed. 
Indications  point  to  preparation  by  large  melters  for 
the  shortages  which  usually  come  with  winter  and  in- 
terrupted transportation.  Lead  is  lower,  and  moving 
fairly  well,  although  the  independent  producers  are 
not  meeting  the  price  of  the  leading  interest.  For  tin 
there  is  normal  inquiry.  Spelter  is  inactive,  and  anti- 
mony without  interest.  Old  metals  are  quiet.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Casting,  Lake  and  electrolytic  copper,  2.8c. 
to  30c.;  tin,  carloads,  64.50c.  to  65c.;  small  lots,  66.50c. 
to  67c.;  lead,  5.45c.;  spelter,  7.62  %c.  to  7.75c.;  sheet 
zinc,  19c.;  antimony,  16c.  to  17.50c.  On  old  metals  we 
quote  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots  as  fol- 
lows: Copper  wire,  crucible  wire,  crucible  shapes,  20c.; 
copper  clips,  20c.;  copper  bottoms,  19c.;  red  brass, 
19c.;  yellow  brass,  14.50c.;  lead  pipe,  4.50c.;  zinc,  5c.; 
pewter.  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  block  tin,  47c. 

St.  Louis 

Oct.  29. — Non-ferrous  metals  weakened  somewhat 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  but  stiffened  toward 
the  close  and  to-day  were  quoted,  in  carload  lots,  as 
follows :  Lead,  5.50c.,  with  some  producers  asking- 
5.75c.;  spelter,  dull  and  nominal,  at  7.87  ^/^c.  In  less 
than  carload  lots,  the  quotations  were:  Lead,  7c.; 
spelter,  8V^c. ;  tin,  68c.;  Lake  copper,  nominally,  27  ^^c; 
electrolytic  copper,  nominally,  27c.;  antimony,  Asiatic, 
18c.  In  the  Joplin  district,  ores  were  affected  consider- 
ably by  the  condition  in  the  metal  market,  with  the 
result  that  the  figures  on  the  basis  range  in  zinc  blende, 
60  per  cent  metal,  were,  although  quoted  at  $55  to  $70 
per  ton,  really  saleable  at  the  lower  end  of  the  range  to 
a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere,  and  the  average  for  the 
district  for  the  week  consequently  fell  down  somewhat 
to  about  $61.50  per  ton.  Calamine  was  in  much  the 
same  condition,  with  the  basis  range  for  40  per  cent 
metal  at  $33  to  $40  per  ton  and  the  district  average  for 
the  week  about  $37  per  ton.  Lead  ore  was  weak  and 
sold  down  again  to  about  $75  per  ton,  basis  of  80  per 
cent  metal,  and  the  average  for  the  district  for  the 
week  was  about  the  same  figure.  On  miscellaneous 
scrap  metals  we  quote  dealers'  buying  prices  as  follows: 
Light  brass,  lie;  heavy  yellow  brass,  15c.;  heavy  red 
brass  and  light  copper,  19.50c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper 
wire,  21.50c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  zinc,  5c.;  lead, 
5.25c. ;  tea  lead,  5c. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  still  has  one  unit 
of  51  ovens  at  its  Koppers  by-product  coke  plant  down 
for  lack  of  coal. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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{Some  of  these  quotations  are  nominal,  showing  prices   which  prevailed  when  last  sales  were  made.     Published 

as  a  mutter  of  record.) 

Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  on  steel  are  to  jobbers  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1917,  all  full  weight,  except  for  LaBelle  Iron  Works  and 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  quote  higher  prices,  and 
National  Tube  Co.,  which  adheres  to  card  of  April  1. 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb.  New  York  19.5c.;  Philadelphia  18.5c.; 
Boston  21.5c.;  Buffalo  11.6c.;  Cleveland  13.5c.;  Cin- 
cinnati 18.5c.;  Indianapolis  20». ;  Chicago  21.5c.;  St. 
Louis  27c.;  Kansas  City  47c.;  minimum  carload  36,000 
lb.;  St.  Paul  35.5c.;  minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver 79c.;  minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  Omaha  47c.; 
minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham 46c.;  Pacific  Coast  75c.;  minimum  carload 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c.,  minimum  carload  40,000 
lb.;  and  85c.,  minimum  carload  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe,  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas 
City  is  40c.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to 
Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to  St.  Paul 
35.5c,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c.,  mini- 
mum carload  46,000  lb.  A  3  per  cent  transportation  tax 
now  applies. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  3c. 

Wire  Products 

(Prices  of  independent  mills.) 
Wire  nails,  $4  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  .shorter  than  1  in.,  $2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $4.05  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.95  :  galvanized  wire,  $4.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  and 
fence  staples,  $4.85  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $4.15  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $4.15  ;  cement-coated  nails.  $3.90  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  lasual  advances  for  the  ^-mailer  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days.  Discounts  on 
woven-wire  fencing  are  43  per  cent  off  list  for  carload  lots. 
42  per  cent  off  for  1000-rod  lots,  and  41  per  cent  off  for  small 
lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  ca.sh  in   10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent ;  small  cut 
thread,  35  and  21^   per  cent;  large,  25  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts  small,  rolled  thread,  40  and  10 
per  cent;  small,  cut  thread,  40  per  cent;  large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent ; 
large.  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends,  h.  p.  nuts,  30  per  cent  with 
c.  p.  nuts  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45   per   cent. 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $1.70  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off; 
hex.  blank.  $1.50  off  and  tapped,  11.30  off;  nuts.  c.  p.  c.  and  t. 
sq.  blank,  $1.25  off;  and  tapped,  $1  off;  hex.  blank,  $1.25  off. 
and  tapped,  $1  off.  Semi-finished  hex.  nuts,  50  and  10  per 
cent.     Finished  and  case-hardened  nuts,  50  and  10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16   in.   in  diameter  and  smaller,   40  per  cent. 

Wire  Rods 

Soft  Be.°semer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
Bunters  at  $57  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary  open- 
hearth  steel,  $95  to  $100,  and  special  steel  rods  with  carbons 
running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $11»  at  mill;  above  0.60 
carbon,  $115   to   $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5  to  $5.50  ;  %  in.,  7/16 
in.  and  Vi  in.,  $7  base.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7  to  $8.  all  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  nome  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts.  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  in  small  lots  for  fairly 
prompt  shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  In  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots,  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails  25  to 
45  lb.  $75  to  $80;  16  to  20  lb..  $80  to  $81;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83  ;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84  ;  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,  $38  ;  open  hearth,  $40  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate 

Effective  July  31.  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plates  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  package  and  are  now  as  fol- 
lows: 8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $16  iier  package;  8-lb.  coating, 
I.  C,  $16.30;  12-lb.  coating.  I.  C,  $17.50;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C, 
$18.25;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20; 
30-lb.  coating,  T.  C,  $21  :  35-lb.  coatine,  T.  C.  $22  ;  40-!b.  coat- 
ing. I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars    . 

steel  bars  at  2.90c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and  4.50c. 
to  5c.  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment. 
Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.,  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c.  in  carload 
and  la»"ger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 


Steel 

Inches  Black 

%,    %   and   %....    42 

%      46 

%    to   3 49 


Butt 
Galv. 

15V2 

31% 

3aV2 


Lap 

29Mj 
32  Va 
28  Va 


2  ....    42 

2%'  to'e. '.!'.'.'.". '.    45 

7    to    12 42 

13    and    14 ZZVs 

15     30 

Butt  Weld,  extra 
%,    y*    and    %...    38  20% 

%      43  30 1/2 

%    to    11/2 47  341^. 

2   to   3 48  351 

Lap  Weld,  extra 

2     

2V2  to  4. 
4  to  6 . .  . 
7    to   8  .  . , 


Weld 

Iron 

Inches                 Black  Galv. 

%    and    % 23  +4 

%      24  +3 

%      28  10 

%    to   1% 33  17 

Weld 

2     26  12 

2%    to   6 8  15 

I    7    to    12 25  12 


strong,  plain  ends 

I    %,    V^   and   %... 


%     to    11/^, 


22 
27 
33 


5 
14 
18 


9    to    12 33 


40 

28M.' 

43 

31 

42 

38 

24% 

33 

191/2 

strong,  plain  ends 

2     

21/2    to  4 


27 
29 


4%    to   6 2  J 

7   to   8. 


20 
9   to   12 15 


14 
17 
16 

3 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  Is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
Ufeual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%  points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lovve/  (iiifeiier  pi  ice)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal     discounts    on     less    than     carload    lots,     freight 
added    to    point   of   delivery,    effective   from    Nov.    1,    1916.    on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded  steel  tubes  are  as  follows : 
Lap    Welded  Steel 

1%    and    2    in 

214    in. 


.31 
.  28 

2%    and   2%    in !34 

3  and  314    in 34 

31/2    to   41/0    in 34 

5   and    6    in 33 

7  to  13   in 30 


Standard   Charcoal   Iron 

IVj    in 23 

1%   and  2  in 35 

2%     in 32 

2V2   and  2%   in 38 

3  and   3^4   in 43 

3  %   to  4 1/2  in . .  No  quotations 

5  and   6   in 37 

7   to   13   in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  bring  higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft.,  10  per  cent 
net   extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows,  30  days  net  or  2   per  cent  discount  in   10  days: 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

Blue  Annealed — Bessemer 

Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.  3  to  8 5.00  to  5.50 

Nos.  9  and  10 5.25  to  5.50 

Nos.    11   and   12 5.50  to  5.75 

Nos.   13  and  14 5.75  to  6.00 

Nos.   15  and   16 6.00  to  6.25 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.    17   to   21 5.30  to  5.80 

Nos.   22  and  24 5.35  to  5.85 

Nos.   25  and  26 5.40  to  5.90 

No.    27 5.45  to  6.00 

No.    28    5.50  to  5.95 

No.    29    5.55  to  6.05 

No.   30    5.65  to  6.15 

Galvanized   Black   Sheet   Gage — Bessemei- 

Nos.   10  and   11 6.50  to  7.00 

Nos.    12    and    14 6.60  to  7.10 

Nos.   15   and   16 6.75  to  7.25 

Nos.  17  to  21 6.90  to  7.40 

Nos.   22  and   24 7.05  to  7.55 

No.s.    25  and   26 7.20  to  7.70 

No.    27    7.35  to  7.85 

No.   28    7.50  to  8.00 

No.   29    7.75  to  8.25 

No.    30    8.00  to  8.50 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15  and  16 5.80  to  6.30 

Nos.  17  to  21 5.85  to  6.35 

Nos.   22  and   24 5.90  to  6.40 

Nos.   25  and   27 5.95  to  6.45 

No.    28    6.00  to  6.50 

No.    29    6.05  to  6.55 

No.   30    6.05  to  6.55 

Nos.   30  V'    and   31 6.10  to  6.60 
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Machine  Tool  Builders  Vital  Factor  in  War 

Director  General  Japp  of  British  Munitions  Board 
Pays  Tribute  to  Assistance  American  Trade  Has 
Rendered    the  Allies — Association  in  Convention 


"Without  the  machine  tools  of  America,  the  Allies 
could  not  have  reached  their  present  dominating  posi- 
tion," said  Henry  Japp,  Deputy  Director  General  in 
the  United  States  for  the  British  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions, in  an  address  at  the  opening  session  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders' 
Association,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  Japp's  address  was  one  of  the  interesting  and 
inspiring  features  of  the  convention.     He  said  in  part. 

"I  am  sure  you  gentlemen  who  manufacture  machine 
tools  must  all  realize  the  great  responsibility  that  rests 
on  your  shoulders  to-day.  Need  I  tell  you  how  much 
the  Allies,  more  especially  the  British  Empire,  appre- 
ciate the  work  that  the  machine  tool  builders  of  this 
country  have  done  toward  winning  the  war?  In  equip- 
ing  the  munition  works  of  this  country  alone,  you  have 
done  marvels;  but  when  one  considers  the  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  machine  tools  and  accessories  you 
have  exported  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Italy 
and  Canada,  it  is  surely  with  a  deep  feeling  of  grati- 
tude that  we  must  regard  the  great  work  you  have 
accomplished;  and  let  me  say  we  still  need  your  help, 
we  depend  on  you,  gentlemen,  and  we  know  you  will  not 
fail  us.  Every  machine  ordered  over  here  by  Great 
Britain  is  urgently  required  for  munition  work.  So 
hurry,  please  hurry  deliveries,  and  please  don't  forget 
that  above  everything  the  boys  now  at  the  front  must 
be  kept  supplied,  and  to  withhold  their  needs  in  any 
respect  would  be  disastrous. 

War  of  Machinery 

"This  is  a  war  of  machinery,  of  the  building  up  in 
three  years  of  a  machine  to  smash  the  war  machine  of 
Germany  that  was  surreptitiously  built  up  in  the  last 
40  years  with  malice  aforethought  to  conquer  the 
world.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Machine  Tool  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  is  under  the 
care  of  Sir  Alfred  Herbert,  a  well-known  machine  tool 
builder.  In  order  to  prevent  machine  tools  standing 
idle  or  being  insufficiently  employed,  he  has  established 
a  machine  tool  clearing  house.  In  the  last  seven 
months,  his  clearing  house  has  investigated  22,000  ap- 
plications and  released  43,000  machines,  which  are 
valued  roughly  at  $15,000,000.  The  production  of  muni- 
tions, of  course,  depends  almost  solely  on  machine  tools, 
and  you  will  be  glad,  and  probably  astonished,  to  hear 
that  the  output  in  England  is  to-day  20  times  what  it 
was  two  years  ago.  The  Woolwich  arsenal,  which  was 
our  main  supply  in  1914,  employed  then  a  staff  of 
11,000,  and  the  staff  to-day  is  74,000;  and  while  in 
1914  only  125  women  were  employed  in  this  arsenal, 
there  are  now  25,000  employed  there. 

"The  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  munitions  for 
Great  Britain  has  resulted  during  the  last  year  in  a 
saving  of  $200,000,000  over  the  costs  of  production  for 
the  previous  year,  and  workmen  have  been  so  prosper- 
ous that  out  of  their  savings  they  have  contributed 
$200,000,000  to  the  war  funds.  The  employment  of 
women  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  the  dilu- 
tion of  labor  with  women,  in  the  case  of  machine  work, 
amounts  to  as  high  as  f)0  per  cent,  and  these  women 
have  been  able  to  earn,  working  piece-work,  90  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  time  rate.  They  are  employed  in 
all  manners  of  industries,  viz.,  gage  making,  machining 
shells,  foundry  moulding,  glass  blowing  and  shipbuild- 
ing, and  of  course  agriculture.  In  the  inspection  of 
munitions,  which  employs  some  50,000  people,  60  per 
cent  are  women,  and  in  one  large  powder  factory  the 
proportion  is  290  girls  employed  for  each  man  worker. 
The  above  information  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  Dr. 
Addison's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  maimed  soldiers 
are  being  careft  *'y  equipped  with  artificial  limbs  and 


trained  as  skilled  workmen.  Queen  Mary's  training 
workshop  at  Brighton  has  been  particularly  successful 
in  this  beneficent  work  as  well  as  that  at  Roehampton. 
The  problem  of  making  the  maimed  soldiers  independent 
of  charity  is  a  most  important  one,  and  the  cheerful 
way  in  which  these  brave  men  have  faced  the  problem 
of  making  themselves  useful  and  independent  is  very 
inspiring.  The  perfection  of  the  machine  tool  and 
modern  methods  has  made  possible  the  employment  of 
maimed  soldiers  and  women  in  countless  capacities,  thus 
relieving  men  who  are  physically  fit  for  the  more 
arduous  work  of  the  trenches. 

Participation  of  the  United  States 

"Now  that  this  great  country  has  enlisted  with  the 
Allies  to  destroy  the  destroyer  in  self-defense,  final 
victory  is  assured.  I  am  sure  that  you  all  realize  that 
you  are  not  fighting  to  save  France  or  the  British 
Empire  but  you  are  fighting  in  self-defense.  It  is 
your  war  as  much  as  ours,  and  among  other  things 
victory  will  bring  freedom  to  the  German  people  in 
much  the  same  way  that  George  Washington,  without 
knowing  it,  helped  to  bring  freedom  to  the  English 
people,  and  his  victory  in  America  over  George  III,  the 
German  King  of  England,  established  not  only  the  demo- 
cratic government  of  the  United  States  but  also  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  British  Empire. 

"With  wonderful  wisdom,  President  Wilson  guided 
this  country  along  the  lines  of  strict  neutrality  until  the 
people  learned  for  themselves  of  the  schemes  of  Ger- 
many to  place  this  country,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  under  the  heel  of  autocracy.  Gradually  the 
people  were  prepared  for  the  great  decision  as  bit  by 
bit  the  evil  intent  of  Germany  was  uncovered  and  re- 
vealed until  the  point  was  reached  when  President 
Wilson  said:  'The  time  has  come  to  conquer  or  submit; 
for  us  there  is  but  one  choice;  we  have  made  it.'  And 
although  to  some  it  may  seem  to  take  a  long  time 
for  your  army  to  strike,  make  no  mistake,  this  country 
is  getting  under  way,  it  is  like  a  huge  flywheel,  which 
takes  time  to  reach  its  full  speed  and  to  develop  its 
full  energy,  but  ultimately  becomes  irresistible,  over- 
coming all  opposition  in  victory.  The  time  will  come 
for  every  country  that  is  neutral  to-day  to  decide  whom 
they  shall  serve,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  neutrality 
possible  for  country  or  individual  in  this  war  of  right 
against  might,  of  good  against  evil. 

The  Final  Outcome 

"When  you  consider  that  Great  Britain  has  more 
than  five  million  men  under  arms  and  that  the  United 
states  has  a  population  of  more  than  double  that  oi" 
Great  Britain  and  has  practically  unlimited  resources, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  those  who  doubt  that  the 
final  outcome  will  be  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Ger- 
many. The  Germans  have  set  up  as  their  god  military 
power  and  they  worshipped  this  god  for  the  last  40 
years,  giving  it  all  their  trust  and  faith,  and  now  they 
are  waking  up  to  find  that  this  false  god  of  theirs  can- 
not even  feed  them,  let  alone  bring  victory.  They 
profess  to  be  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The 
freedom  they  are  aiming  for  is  really  nothing  but  license 
to  murder  and  destroy  while  the  freedom  that  America 
and  the  Allies  are  fighting  for  is  the  freedom  for  all 
controlled  by  will. 

Future  Outlook,  Restoration 

"As  to  the  outlook  after  the  war  and  the  restoration 
that  will  be  necessary,  let  us  look  forward  with  hope 
and  courage.  This  is  a  wonderful  time  we  are  living 
in  and  a  wonderful  war  we  are  waging,  inasmuch  as 
we  are   not  only  destroying  the  lust  for  conquest  and 
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military  power  in  Germany  but  throughout  the  world 
and  we  are  setting  ourselves  and  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  free  from  bondage  to  all  manner  of  abuses. 

"The  employer  and  workmen,  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated,  are  meeting  in  the 
trenches  and  spilling  their  blood  together  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  in  doing  so  are  learning  to 
admire  and  love  each  other,  and  can  we  doubt  that  a 
new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth  are  being  revealed  to-day 
and  that  the  lookout  is  bright  with  promise. 

"The  business  world  is  already  preparing  for  the 
readjustment  necessary  by  scaling  down  the  excessive 
stock  exchange  values  and  plans  are  now  under  way  to 
provide  work  for  the  returning  soldiers  after  the  war. 
If  the  British  Army  is  disbanded  at  the  rate  of  40,000 
men  per  week  it  will  require  three  years  for  the  work, 
but  as  arrangements  are  perfected,  this  work  will  no 
doubt  be  accelerated.  Probably  the  same  scale  will 
apply  to  all  the  Allies.  The  skilled  tradesmen  should 
be  released  first  so  that  by  their  industry  there  will  be 
built  up  the  supply  of  necessities  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  devastated  sections  of  France,  Belgium 
and  Servia,  and  to  replenish  the  depleted  stocks  through- 
out the  world. 

"The  machine  shops  of  this  country  are  the  real 
reserves  of  the  army.  Napoleon  would  perhaps  have 
called  them  his  Imperial  Guard.  We  can  have  a  pe- 
culiar pride  in  knowing  that  upon  our  shoulders  rests 
such  a  responsibility,  and  those  of  us  who  cannot  go 
to  the  firing  line  can  do  our  part  back  at  our  shops, 
because  the  fighting  man  is  not  the  only  one  who  must 
go  over  the  top.  We  must  do  the  same  thing  with 
good  tools  and  plenty  of  them  at  greatest  speed. 

Increased  Output 

"But  this  war  will  end  some  time — no  man  knows 
when — and  then  the  business  man  with  a  large  plant 
and  a  large  payroll  will  have  some  real  questions  to 
solve,  requiring  clear  vision  and  courage.  A  prophet 
may  indulge  in  predictions  based  on  natural  laws  and 
past  experience.  Without,  however,  making  any  at- 
tempt at  prophecy,  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of 
this  membership  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three 
years  there  has  been  built  about  the  same  number  of 
machine  tools  as  would  ordinarily  be  built  in  10  years. 

"They  are,  of  course,  through  a  process  of  long 
hourly  service  and  a  lack  of  skilled  operators,  being 
worn  out  more  rapidly  than  usual,  but  even  under 
such  conditions  the  life  of  a  well  designed  and  well 
built  machine  tool  is  quite  long.  Therefore,  I  ask  you, 
how  long  will  it  require  the  world  market  to  absorb 
this  over-supply  which  even  now  is  apparent  in  some 
kinds  of  machine  tools  ?  Mind  you,  I  am  not  predicting, 
simply  calling  your  attention  to  a  condition,  with  a 
view  to  having  each  manufacturer  answer  the  •  ques- 
tion as  best  he  can,  but  I  would  also  like  to  add  the  old 
warning,  'the  good  sailor  trims  his  sails  for  a  squall.' 

"This  country  has  long  been  pre-eminent  in  the 
machine  tool  building  industry,  because  we  have  cheap 
raw  material,  the  inventive  mind,  labor  efficiency  and 
business  organization.  In  the  future,  however,  we 
must  add  additional  qualifications,  namely,  we  must 
further  improve,  we  must  grow  more  efficient,  and  we 
must  deal  with  all  nations  in  the  same  open-minded, 
honest,  straightforward  way.  There  must  be  no  scraps 
of  paper  in  our  business  dealings,  no  secret  diplomacy, 
simply  old-fashioned,  dyed-in-the-wool,  painstaking 
business  transactions,  which  will  permit  us  to  extend 
our  world  trade  to  every  country  where  a  machine  tool 
is  used.  In  other  words,  in  time  of  war  prepare  for 
peace. 

"Our  country  needs  our  service  now  more  than 
it  ever  has  before.  This  terrific  struggle  means  more 
than  physical  effort — it  means  strains  of  every  kind, 
it  means  heavy  taxes,  it  means  personal  sacrifices,  it 
means  work  and  lots  of  it — but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
machine  tool  builders  of  this  country  arc  fully  equal 
to  their  task." 

What  the  War  Means. 

An  address  on  "What  the  War  Means  to  American 
Business"  was  delivered  at  the  Tuesday  morning  ses- 
sion by  George   E.   Macllwaine  of  Babson's  Statistical 


Organization,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  economic  advantages  which  must  result  in  Euro- 
pean countries  from  the  struggle.  He  urged  American 
business  men  to  prepare  for  a  slump  in  business  when 
peace  comes,  this  to  be  followed  by  an  era  of  peace 
prosperity,  which  may  last,  he  said,  from  one  to  five 
years.  After  that,  he  predicted,  is  certain  to  come  the 
worst  period  of  business  depression  the  civilized  world 
has  ever  known. 

Tuesday  afternoon's  session  was  devoted  to  five  ad- 
dresses on  the  prospects  for  foreign  trade  in  machine 
tools  after  the  war.  R.  Poliakoff ,  assistant  professor  of 
mechanical  technology  at  the  Technical  Institute, 
Moscow,  Russia,  talked  on  Russia;  E.  G.  Todd,  member 
of  the  firm  of  E.  Isberque  &  Co.,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  on 
Belgium;  Roger  P.  Redier  on  France;  Henry  S.  Moos, 
member  of  American  Machinery  Syndicate,  New  York, 
on  Spain,  and  C.  E.  Briggs,  National  City  Bank,  New 
York,  on  South  America.  These  addresses  will  receive 
more  attention  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Iron  Age. 

Committee  meetings  occupied  all  of  Wednesday 
morning.  At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session  an  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  G.  E.  Merryweather,  president 
Motch  &  Merryweather  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  who 
was  lately  appointed  head  of  the  machine-tool  section 
of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Work  to  Be  Done 

"There  will  be  endless  work  to  be  done  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion so  that  all  mankind  will  be  fully  and  actively  em- 
ployed. The  building  of  steamships  to  make  up  the 
curtailed  building  and  losses  sustained  during  the  war 
will  keep  the  shipyards  busy  for  several  years  to  come. 
The  supplies  required  to  reinstate  the  devastated  indus- 
trial sections  of  France  and  Belgium,  to  say  nothing  of 
making  up  for  the  neglect  in  the  up-keep  of  the  British 
railroad  systems  and  other  public  utilities  on  account 
of  all  facilities  being  impressed  during  the  war  for 
munition  work  will  surely  keep  the  machine-tool  trade 
fully  occupied  for  many  years,  especially  as  at  present 
so  much  machinery  is  allowed  to  run  without  repair, 
and  the  same  applies  to  all  other  industries  that  supply 
the  needs  of  man. 

"So  let  us  look  forward  cheerfully  to  the  future, 
inspired  by  the  self-sacrifice  that  our  boys  are  making 
for  all  we  hold  dear." 

President's  Address 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
J.  B.  Doan,  the  American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
who,  among  other  things,  said: 

"It  is  a  fitting  time  for  instant  and  complete  friend- 
ship among  us — this  is  a  day  when  we  should  knit  our 
hearts  together  in  a  new  and  profound  loyalty,  which 
begins  with  our  association  and  from  there  goes  out 
to  our  beloved  country.  We  need  each  other,  and 
America  needs  all  of  us.  As  President  Wilson  has  said: 
'We  must  co-operate  in  the  whole  field  of  business,  the 
Government  with  the  merchant,  the  merchant  with  the 
employee,  and  all  with  each  other.' 

"Through  this  association  and  its  membership  our 
leaders  at  Washington  have  been  able  to  quickly  inform 
themselves  of  the  condition  of  our  plants,  and  every 
member,  I  am  sure,  has  done  his  utmost  to  speed  up 
shipments  and  to  satisfy  as  best  he  could  the  Govern- 
mental requirements.  Hours  are  extremely  valuable 
in  warfare;  even  minutes  often  win  battles.  Any  ma- 
chine tool  builder  who  does  not  bend  all  his  mental 
energy  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  rapid  output 
is  a  lame  soldier  in  the  fighting  line.  We  must  literally 
spend  sleepless  days  and  nights,  for  we  are  the  ma- 
chines behind  the  men  behind  the  guns.  No  machines — 
no  guns. 


The  Bucyrus  Steel  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  com- 
pany will  make  steel  castings  and  different  grades  of 
alloy  steel.  The  present  authorized  capitalization  will 
be  increased  to  a  larger  amount  as  soon  as  complete 
organization  is  effected. 
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Charles  T.  Main,  an  industrial  engineer,  Boston, 
has  been  nominated  for  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Spencer  Miller,  Lidger- 
wood  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  nominated  to  one 
of  the  vice-presidencies.  For  managers,  Fred  A.  Geier, 
president  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.;  D.  R.  Yar- 
nall,  general  manager  Nelson  Valve  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
and  Fred  N.  Bushnell,  vice-president  Stone  &  Webster 
Engineering  Corporation,  Boston,  have  been  nominated. 
William  H.  Wiley,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  who 
has  been  treasurer  since  1884,  has  been  renominated. 

Randolph  H.  Fox,  research  engineer  Fafnir  Bearing 
Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  been  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Ordnance  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 
Mr.  Fox  was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1912. 

A.  W.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  the  gun  stock  de- 
partment. Remington  Bridgeport  Works,  Remington 
Arms  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  was  tendered  a 
banquet,  Oct.  21,  by  350  workers  in  his  department. 
H.  E.  Wells,  superintendent  of  the  machine  shop  divi- 
sion, was  toastmaster,  and  E.  F.  Ryan,  assistant  works 
manager,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Mr.  Hatch  was 
connected  with  the  gun  stock  department  of  the  Spring- 
field Arsenal  for  15  years  and  later  was  in  charge  of 
the  department  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

Harvey  M.  Clymer,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Lebanon  Valley  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  re- 
signed to  become  chief  clerk  in  the  offices  of  Luria 
Bros.  Co.,  dealers  in  iron  and  steel  scrap,  Park  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Carmi  A.  Thompson,  who  served  two  terms  as  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Ohio,  and  was  later  private  secretary 
to  President  Taft,  has  been  made  general  manager  of 
ore  properties  of  the  Tod-Stambaugh  Co.,  Cleveland, 
and  assumed  his  new  duties  Nov.  1.  For  several  years 
he  had  been  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  ore  prop- 
erties, with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Rollin  C.  Steese,  a  director  and  former  general  man- 
ager of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  been  named  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  Ohio  Fuel  Administration. 

C.  O.  Miniger  has  been  named  as  vice-president  of 
the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  will  devote 
his  attention  to  the  production  department,  in  which  he 
will  be  associated  with  William  H.  Birchall,  general 
superintendent. 

H.  L.  Hopwood,  industrial  lawyer,  specializing  in  the 
negotiations  and  sales  of  industrial  plants  and  busi- 
nesses, has  moved  his  office  to  the  New  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  P.  Bassett  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  blast  furnace  department  of  the  Compania  Fundi- 
dora  de  Fierro  y  Acero  de  Monterey,  Monterey,  Mex- 
ico. The  company's  furnace,  of  300  tons  capacity,  was 
blown  in  on  Oct.  3  and  is  to  produce  foundry  and  basic 
iron,  using  native  raw  materials. 

H.  E.  Mills,  superintendent  of  construction  for  the 
Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  in  charge  of  building 
that  company's  new  foundry,  and  later  chief  draftsman, 
has  joined  the  organization  of  the  H.  M.  Lane  Co., 
Detroit,  foundry  and  metallurgical  specialists. 

William  A.  Battey,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.  since  its  start  in 
this  field,  as  eastern  sales  manager  and  sales  director, 
will  sever  his  active  connection  with  the  business  on 
Dec.  1,  but  will  retain  his  interest  in  the  company  and 
continue  as  a  director.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Crusher  Co.  and  finds  it  necessary  to 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  its  rapidly  expanding 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  hammer  pulverizers, 
Bradford  breakers  and  special  crushing  machinery  for 
the  by-product  coke  industry  and  other  industries  re- 
quiring   reduction   apparatus.     W.   C.   Briggs,   for   the 


past  ten  years  associated  with  Mr.  Battey  in  the 
Shepard  company's  New  York  office  as  sales  engineer, 
will  become  district  manager.  On  Nov.  1  Robert  T. 
Turner  will  join  the  New  York  organization  as  sales 
engineer,  at  30  Church  Street. 

E.  R.  Swanson,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Du- 
quesne  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  plant,  succeeding  L.  A. 
Way,  resigned.  Mr.  Swanson  was  formerly  with  the 
Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  Granite  City,  111. 

James  A.  Freed,  employment  agent  for  the  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  district  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  mills,  has  been 
named  also  land  agent  for  the  company  in  that  district, 
having  directly  in  charge  the  sale  and  rental  of  houses 
being  erected  at  McDonald,  Ohio,  where  the  new  bar, 
hoop  and  band  mills  are  being  built. 

J.  Mathews  has  been  appointed  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  Standard  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland. 

R.  J.  Morgan  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
sales  of  the  American  Steel  Export  Co.,  New  York.  He 
has  been  identified  with  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Co.,  following  thirteen  years  with  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co. 

Jonathan  Warner,  president  of  the  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

J.  D.  W.  Snowden,  who  for  about  15  years  has  been 
connected  as  salesman  with  the  Cleveland  sales  office 
of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  and  its  successor,  the  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  sales  department  of  the  American  Steel 
Export  Co.,  New  York.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
G.  W.  Pratt,  who  for  a  long  time  has  represented  the 
Cambria  company  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  Garlick  will  leave  Chicago  Nov.  1  to  assume  a 
position  in  the  sales  department  of  the  Sharon  Steel 
Hoop  Co.,  at  Sharon,  Pa.  S.  J.  Mertz,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Sharon  and  Chicago  offices  for  a 
number  of  years,  will  succeed  Mr.  Garlick  as  city  and 
traveling  salesman  from  the  Chicago  office. 

W.  T.  Pursglove  has  become  manager  of  the  Lind- 
holm  Metal  Stamping  Co.,  Front  and  Erie  Streets, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  grease  cups  and  kin- 
dred specialties. 

Charles  N.  Replogle,  general  manager,  Ralston  Steel 
Car  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  resigned  to  become  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Symington  Forge 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Hood,  South  Brownsville,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  superintendent  at  the  plant 
of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Scottdale. 

Allen  Hoffer,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  superintendent  of  blast 
furnaces  for  the  Worth  Brothers  Co.,  has  resigned, 
effective  Nov.  15,  to  become  associated  with  the  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron  Co.,  Cleveland. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Wagon  Co.,  Columbia,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
wagons  and  parts,  W.  T.  Garrison  was  elected  president 
and  H.  F.  Yergey,  treasurer  and  manager.  Edward  B. 
Smith  is  secretary. 

F.  L.  Converse,  electrical  engineer  for  the  Midvale 
Steel  Co.  at  its  Coatesville,  Pa.,  works,  has  resigned  to 
become  connected  with  the  Tacony  Ordnance  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

William  S.  Quigley,  president  Quigley  Furnace  Spe- 
cialties Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  address  the  Brooklyn 
Engineers'  Club  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  1,  on  the 
"Use  of  High  Temperature  Furnace  Cement  in  Furnace 
Construction,"  illustrated  by  means  of  an  electric 
furnace  in  operation. 

Charles  Piez,  president  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago; 
Charles  Day,  Day  &  Zimmermann,  Philadelphia,  and 
Arthur  Ma.son,  have  been  appointed  as  a  special  com- 
mittee by  President  Capps  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  to  make  a  survey  of  shipyards  in  the  coun- 
try and  suggest  ways  of  increasing  efficiency. 
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The  War  Excess  Profits  Tax  Problem 

Washington,  Oct.  30. — The  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau has  been  swamped  with  inquiries  concerning  the 
proper  interpretation  to  be  put  on  the  provisions  of  the 
war  excess  profits  tax  as  found  in  title  II  of  the  war 
revenue  act  of  Oct.  3,  1917.  After  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  frame  a  series  of  rulings  covering  the  most 
important  of  the  questions  that  have  arisen,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  announces  that  he  will  appoint 
an  Advisory  Board  to  assist  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  in  construing  and  applying  the  excess 
profits  provisions.  In  the  meantime  the  bureau  will 
refrain  from  issuing  formal  rulings  concerning  this 
feature  of  the  new  law  and  local  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  will  refer  to  the  department  all  inquiries  they 
may  receive  in  this  connection. 

The  creation  of  this  new  board,  the  membership  of 
which  will  be  given  out  in  a  few  days,  is  said  by  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
contemplated  by  him  in  the  reorganization  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  service  for  the  administration  of  the 
great  task  imposed  by  the  new  act.  The  war  l-evenue 
law  has  the  greatest  productive  capacity  of  any  statute 
passed  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the  desire 
and  purpose  of  the  Secretary  to  administer  it  effectually 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  public  and 
especially  to  the  business  of  the  country.  Experienced 
observers  here  anticipate  that  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  will  ultimately  be  asked  to  construe  cer- 
tain features  of  the  law,  and  supplemental  legislation 
at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  is  a  further  possi- 
bility, w.  L.  c. 

Higher  Transcontinental  Rates  Asked 

Washington,  Oct.  30, — Applications  filed  by  trans- 
continental railroads  to  increase  rates  to  the  Pacific 
coast  will  be  subjected  to  hearings  next  month.  These 
applications  include  iron  and  steel  and  other  important 
commodities  from  Eastern  producing  points.  The  rate 
structure  proposed  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate  commerce 
act.  Instead  of  reducing  the  rates  to  interior  points 
the  roads  propose  to  increase  the  rates  to  Pacific  ter- 
minals. This  action  is  in  response  to  the  decision 
issued  by  the  commission  some  time  ago,  in  which  it 
pointed  out  that  the  water  competition  through  the 
Panama  Canal  had  ceased  as  the  result  of  war  condi- 
tions, and  therefore  the  roads  should  obey  strictly  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause,  inasmuch  as  competitive 
conditions  no  longer  exist. 

Hearings  will  be  held  at  room  1809,  165  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  Nov.  5;  at  Federal  Building,  Chicago, 
Nov.  12,  and  at  United  States  Court  rooms,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Nov.  21,  in  order  that  the  commission  may  deter- 
mine (1)  whether  or  not  the  rates  proposed  are  in  com- 
pliance with  the  order  of  the  commission  aforesaid,  and 
(2)  to  receive  evidence  upon  the  reasonableness  and 
propriety  of  the  increased  rates  proposed.  The  tariffs 
which  the  carriers  ask  permission  to  file  are  voluminous. 
They  may  be  inspected  at  the  office  of  the  commission. 
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Bituminous  Coal  Price  Advanced 

Effective  Oct.  29,  the  Fuel  Administration  has 
granted  the  bituminous  coal  producers  of  the  United 
States  permission  to  increase  the  price  of  their  coal  by 
45c.  per  ton  at  the  mine.  This  advance  in  the  price  set 
by  President  Wilson  Aug.  21  is  intended  to  meet  excep- 
tional conditions  in  certain  localities,  mainly  higher 
wages  to  miners.  The  increase  does  not  apply  to  any 
coal  sold  at  the  mine  under  an  existing  contract  con- 
taining a  provision  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal 
thereunder  in  case  of  an  increase  in  wages  paid  to 
miners.  President  Wilson  sanctioned  the  increase 
after  having  received  a  recommendation  to  that  effect 
from  H.  A.  Garfield,  Fuel  Administrator, 


Sergt.  Albert  P.  Bowe,  formerly  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Mount  Gilead, 
Ohio,  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed  on  the  morning  of 
Oct.  27.  Sergeant  Bowe  was  called  to  the  colors  Sept. 
19  and  was  recently  chosen  from  the  Chillicothe  canton- 
ment to  take  gun  practice  on  the  rifle  range  at  Camp 
Perry,  Ohio.  He  was  shot  while  on  the  line  of  duty 
through  the  careless  handling  of  a  gun  in  the  hands  of 
a  lieutenant.  The  company  says  of  him:  "Mr.  Bowe 
was  not  only  capable  and  conscientious  in  his  publicity 
work  for  our  industry  but  was  representative  of  the 
standards  that  make  for  good  citizenship.  While  we 
must  chronicle  his  tragic  death,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  speak  unreservedly  of  his  sincerity,  his  loyalty,  his 
concept  of  what  constituted  a  man,  and  attest  the  fact 
that  he  lived  in  strict  alignment  thereto." 

Isaac  Gerson,  head  of  the  firm  of  I.  Gerson  &  Sons, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  died  Oct.  18  following  a  prolonged  illness 
from  diabetes.  The  firm  of  I.  Gerson  &  Sons  was 
established  in  1885.  Elmer  Gerson,  son  of  Isaac  Gerson, 
was  admitted  into  partnership  about  1900  and  for 
some  time  conducted  the  scrap  iron  and  metal  business 
of  the  firm,  which  also  operates  the  American  Foundry 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  sash  weights.  I.  Gerson  &  Sons 
are  also  stockholders  in  the  Detroit  Metal  Refining 
Co.,  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Gerson  was  a  director  and  a 
member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Commercial 
Savings  &  Trust  Co. 

Aquila  Adams,  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  died  at  the  Parker 
House,  Boston,  Oct.  21,  at  the  age  of  85  years.  Mr. 
Adams  was  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  and  engaged  in  heavy  machine  manufacture  in 
Boston.  While  in  this  business  he  built  the  monitor 
Chino,  at  about  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  He  later 
was  connected  with  the  Adams  Sugar  Refinery  and  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1883  was  president  of  the 
Broadway  National  Bank,  Boston. 

Joseph  Reid,  founder  and  president  of  the  Joseph 
Reid  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  died  Oct.  23,  aged 
69  years.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  and  had  lived  in 
Oil  City  since  1877.  He  developed  an  engine  using 
natural  gas  as  fuel  and  later  organized  the  company 
that  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  He  was  also  the 
inventor  of  a  line  of  oil  burners  and  various  other  oil 
refiners'  supplies. 

Sherman  Blakeslee,  president  Blakeslee  Forging 
Co.,  Southington,  Conn.,  died  at  his  home  in  Plantsville, 
Oct.  23.     He  founded  the  company  in  1877. 


Gentele  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  doing  a  business  in  trading  and 
manufacturing  and  established  on  March  7,  1917,  has 
taken  over  the  business  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Helje- 
strand,  Gentele  &  Dorenberg.  Its  offices  are  located  at 
22,  Mjasnitskaja,  Moscow,  Russia. 


Chain  Companies  Will  Be  Consolidated 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  31  (By  Wire). — The  merger 
of  the  Colum'^us  Chain  Co.  of  this  city  and  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  and  the  McKinnon  Chain  Co.  of  Buffalo  and  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  which  is  now  in  progress,  will  make 
the  Columbus-McKinnon  Chain  Co.  the  largest  concern 
of  the  kind  in  America,  and  that  means  in  the  world. 
The  McKinnon  stockholders  already  have  ratified  the 
merger,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  Columbus  company 
yesterday  met  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  board  of 
directors.  The  Columbus-McKinnon  Chain  Co.  will  be 
an  Ohio  corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000. 
The  general  offices  will  be  in  Columbus.  Many  im- 
provements lately  have  been  made  in  the  Columbus 
plant,  and  the  plant  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  been  greatly 
increased.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  merged  company 
to  enlarge  the  St.  Catharines  plant  so  that  a  complete 
line  of  chains  will  be  produced,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  smallest  chain  to  the  largest  anchor  chain. 
C.  M.  Wambaugh  is  president  of  the  Columbus  com- 
pany and  L.  E.  McKinnon  is  president  of  the  Buffalo 
company.  Details  of  the  merger  will  be  worked  out 
within  the  next  few  days  and  the  new  company  or- 
ganized. 
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HELPED  AT  THE  FINISH 


Iron  and  Steel  Industries  Do  Their  Full  Duty 

on  Liberty  Bond  Subscriptions 

In  the  final  big  drive  for  subscriptions  for  Liberty 
bonds  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  and  metal 
working  trades  throughout  the  country  did  their  full 
part.  In  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  and  other  important 
industrial  centers  employers  and  employees  alike  sub- 
scribed for  immense  amounts.  Some  cities  having  a 
large  German  population,  such  as  Cincinnati  and  Mil- 
waukee, were  among  the  very  first  to  report  that  their 
maximum  subscriptions  had  been  attained.  In  the 
City  of  New  York  the  hardware,  metal  and  allied 
trades  division  distinguished  itself  by  obtaining  a 
total  of  $42,218,250,  while  the  machinery  and  machine 
tools  division  subscribed  $12,888,650.  Among  the  sub- 
scriptions not  formerly  noted  were  the  following: 

Westinghouse    Electric    &    Mfg.     Co.     em- 
ployees      $2,233,000 

Valley  Mold  &  Iron  Corporation 1,500,000 

LaBelle   Iron  Works 2,000,000 

Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co 100,000 

American  Bridge  Co.  and  employees 225,000 

Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Co 250,000 

Blaw-Knox    Co 150,000 

American    Malleables   Co 1,000,000 

American    Malleables    Co.    employees 90,000 

Interstate   Iron   &   Steel   Co 100,000 

American  Woodworking  Machinery  Co.  .  .  .  68,500 

J.   H.  Williams  Foundry  Co 51,000 

American    Radiator    Co 50,000 

Eastern   Steel  Co 250,000 

Eastern  Steel  Co.   employees 81.000 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  and  employees ...  .  2,000,000 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co 300,000 

Cary  Mfg.   Co 300,000 

Victor   Talking   Machine   Co 1,000,000 

Goldschmidt   Thermit  Co 25.000 

Pittsburgh's   Millions 

Subsidiary  interests  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration of  the  Pittsburgh  district  subscribed  for  Lib- 
erty bonds  as  follows:  National  Tube  Co.,  $2,200,000; 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  $1,730,000;  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  $1,255,000;  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  $5,- 
500,000;  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  $1,500,000.  Other  sub- 
scriptions included:  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  $1,- 
000,000;  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  $1,000,000;  Harbison- 
Walker  Refractories  Co.,  $3,000,000;  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  $3,500,000;  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co., 
$250,000;  Vanadium- Alloys  Steel  Co.,  $300,000;  Allen 
S.  Davison  Co.  and  allied  interests,  $200,000 ;  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.,  $2,500,000;  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co.,  $3,- 
000,000;  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  $1,000,000;  Oliver  & 
Snyder  Steel  Co.,  $500,000;  P'lrth-Sterling  Steel  Co., 
$500,000;  Spang-Chalfant  &  Co.  Inc.,  $1,000,000;  Fay- 
ette Coal  Co.,  $100,000;  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co., 
$2,000,000;  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  $500,000;  Cru- 
cible Steel  Co.  of  America,  $1,500,000;  Lockhart  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  $300,000;  West  Penn  Steel  Co.,  $500,000,  and 
Jamison   Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  $600,000. 

Youngstown's  Record 

Youngstown,  Oct.  29. — The  Youngstown  steel  dis- 
trict did  nobly  by  the  second  Liberty  loan,  the  total 
for  the  city  alone  being  close  to  $11,000,000.  This 
entrenched  the  municipality  solidly  with  the  200  per 
cent  cities  of  the  country.  The  subscription  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  in  this  recent  loan  drive 
was  $2,725,000.  It  is  also  announced  that  the  corpora- 
tion has  purchased  a  total  of  $10,000,000  worth  of 
Government  securities,  including  Liberty  bonds  of  the 
first  and  second  i.ssues.  In  addition  to  this,  employees 
of  the  company  purchased  about  $1,000,000  worth  of 
bonds  in  the  second  issue  and  in  the  first  loan  about 
$600,000. 

In  the  first  issue  the  company  subscribed  for  $3,000,- 
000  in  bonds,  but  received  only  $875,000.  In  the  open 
market  the  company  purchased  a  big  block.  The  total 
securities  of  $6,000,000  in  Liberty  bonds  and  $4,000,000 
in  Government  notes  add  to  the  sum  total. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  of  Warren  took  Liberty 
bonds  to  the  total  of  $300,000.  P]mployees  of  this 
company  took  Liberty  honds  to  the  amount  of  over 
$100,000. 

Through  the  Youngstown  banks  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  took  Liberty  bonds  to  the  sum  of  $800,000. 


Employees  of  the  company  here  subscribed  to  nearly 
half  a  million. 

The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co,  took  bonds  to  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000.  Its  employees  subscribed  to  Liberty  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  about  $250,000.  The  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  through  the  Youngstown  banks  and  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  Youngstown  district,  took  Liberty  Bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $400,000.  Its  employees  took  over 
$300,000  worth  of  the  securities. 

All  of  the  smaller  steel  concerns  boosted  the  Liberty 
loan  and  helped  to  swell  the  total  for  this  city. 

Fine  Record  of  Hardware  Men 

The  special  Liberty  loan  committee  of  the  Hardware 
Metals  and  Allied  Trades  Division  in  New  York,  which 
has  been  actively  engaged  since  Oct.  18  in  soliciting 
subscriptions,  obtained  the  splendid  total  of  $42,218,250. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  by  William  A.  Graham, 
chairman  of  the  committee;  Edgar  Higgins,  secretary; 
Edward  H.  Darville,  director  of  publicity,  and  the  fol- 
lowing other  members:  R.  H.  Ismon,  vice-chairman, 
American  Can  Co.;  William  H.  Taylor,  The  Iron  Age 
and  Hardware  Age;  H.  S.  Demarest,  Greene  Tweed  & 
Co.;  George  F.  Taylor,  Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Co.;  John 
Sargent,  Sargent  &  Co.;  T.  H.  Taylor,  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co. ;  G.  H.  Richards,  Remington  Typewriter 
Co.;  Bernard  Ris,  U.  T.  Hungerford  Brass  &  Copper 
Co.;  William  F.  Forepaugh,  Herring-Hall-Marvin  Safe 
Co.;  R.  J.  Atkinson,  representative  Metropolitan  Hard- 
ware Association;  George  Chatillon,  John  Chatillon  & 
Sons;  R.  B.  Budd,  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.;  W.  A. 
Tucker,  H.  A.  Rogers  Co.;  R.  G.  Thompson,  Lufkin 
Rule  Co.;  D.  T.  Mallett,  Hardware  Dealers'  Magazine; 
A.  C.  Penn,  A.  C.  Penn,  Inc.;  E.  T.  Kiggins,  E.  T. 
Kiggins. 

Miscellaneous   Subscriptions 

Of  the  1016  men  on  the  payrolls  at  the  Farrell,  Pa., 
works  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  1008  sub- 
scribed for  Liberty  loan  bonds  to  the  extent  of  con- 
siderably over  $100,000. 

The  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
subscribed  for  $1,000,000  of  Liberty  loan  bonds. 

Among  the  late  Cleveland  subscriptions  to  the  Lib- 
erty loan  are  the  following:  Bourne-Fuller  Co.,  $500,- 
000;  Upson  Nut  Co.,  $250,000;  B.  F.  Bourne,  $100,000; 
Ohio  Foundry  Co.,  $50,000;  Union  Rolling  Mill  Co., 
$50,000;  Empire  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  $25,000;  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  $25,000. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  arranged 
for  a  subscription  of  $2,000,000  for  the  Liberty  loan  for 
purchase  by  employees. 

Employees  at  the  works  of  the  New  Process  Gear 
Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  subscribed  $15,100  for 
Liberty  bonds. 

Industrial  plants  at  Buffalo  liberally  supported 
the  Liberty  loan,  including  both  companies  and  em- 
ployees. Among  the  subscriptions  were:  The  Amer- 
ican Radiator  Co.,  $100,000;  Buffalo  Machine  &  Foun- 
dry Co.,  $140,000;  Buffalo  General  Electric  Co.,  $250,- 
000;  Pratt  &  Letchworth  Co.,  manufacturer  of  castings, 
$100,000.  Employees  at  the  following  plants  have  sub- 
scribed for  the  Liberty  bonds  to  the  total  noted:  Atlas 
Steel  Casting  Co.,  $100,000;  Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
$49,750;  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Buffalo  plant,  $50,000;  Acme 
Steel  &  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  $50,000. 

The  American  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  sub- 
scribed $500,000  to  the  second  Liberty  loan.  The  com- 
pany subscribed  $1,500,000  to  the  first  loan. 

The  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol, 
Conn.,  subscribed  $200,000  to  the  second  Liberty  loan. 

In  addition  to  subscribing  for  $2,500,000  of  Liberty 
bonds,  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
agreed  to  duplicate  dollar  for  dollar  every  subscription 
for  Liberty  bonds  made  its  employees,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  This  includes  the  blast  furnaces,  steel 
mills,  ore  mines  and  transportation  systems  owned  by 
the  company  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  ore  fields.  It 
includes  not  only  furnace  and  mill  employees,  but  also 
office  employees  in  Pittsburgh,  and  all  other  places 
where  it  has  business  interests.  This  company  was 
among  the  first  of  the  industrial  concerns  to  adopt  this 
plan. 
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TOOLS  FOR  EXPORT  TAKEN 


War  Industries  Board  Seizes  Machines  in 
Storage 


Between  500  and  600  Commandeered  for  Use  in 

This  Country — Buying  of  Machine  Tools  and 

Cranes  by  Shipbuilders  Feature  of  Past  Week 

Under  the  authority  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
a  representative  of  a  New  York  machine-tool  company 
made  a  canvass  of  export  warehouses  last  week  and 
listed  between  500  and  600  tools,  boxed  and  ready  for 
shipment  to  foreign  countries,  which  had  not  left  this 
country  because  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  shipping  space. 
In  view  of  the  urgent  needs  of  such  tools  by  American 
manufacturers  it  was  decided  by  the  Machine  Tool 
Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  that  they  should 
be  commandeered,  which  has  been  done.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  machine-tool  builders  will  assist  the  ex- 
porters in  obtaining  duplicate  machines  when  it  appears 
certain  that  they  will  be  able  to  ship  them  abroad.  The 
Government  will  not,  however,  under  present  circum- 
stances, permit  tools  needed  for  the  war  industries  to 
leave  this  country  except  for  equally  urgent  war  needs 
of  the  Allies.  Moreover,  it  is  now  practically  necessary 
for  machinery  makers  to  show  priority  certificates  in 
shipping  machines  from  their  plants,  as  in  many  in- 
stances under  the  present  embargo  conditions  the  rail- 
roads will  accept  only  those  shipments  which  are  shown 
to  be  needed  by  companies  engaged  on  war  contracts. 

Production  of  machine  tools  is  to  be  accelerated  by 
the  War  Industries  Board  by  the  granting  of  contracts 
to  companies  which  have  the  equipment  to  build  them 
even  though  they  have  not  had  previous  experience  in 
machine-tool  manufacture.  The  Hall  Printing  Press  Co., 
Dunellen,  N.  J.,  for  example,  has  been  given  a  contract 
for  boring  lathes. 

Shipbuilders  are  large  buyers  in  Eastern  markets, 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  trade  feeling 
the  effect  of  the  demand  for  equipping  torpedo  boat 
destroyer  plants  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
The  merchant  shipbuilding  yards  are  also  continuing 
to  buy.  The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  has  just 
placed   a  $150,000   order  for  locomotive  cranes. 

For  munitions  work  there  is  an  inquiry  by  the 
International  Bureau  of  Supplies,  135  Broadway,  New 
York,  for  300  screw  machines  on  behalf  of  a  client 
whose  name  is  being  withheld.  The  Standard  Ordnance 
Corporation,  115  Broadway,  New  York,  is  seeking 
equipment  for  an  Ohio  plant.  The  Tioga  plant  of  the 
Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
received  a  shell  contract  and  is  inquiring  for  equip- 
ment. The  Milton  Mfg.  Co.,  Milton,  Pa.,  will  engage 
in  ammunition-making. 

The  Chicago  market  is  receiving  a  large  demand  for 
tools  for  shell  work.  The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Peoria,  111., 
which  has  a  shell  contract,  will  require  about  $100,000 


worth  of  equipment.  The  Stenotype  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  an  inquiry  out  for  machines  needed  in  muni- 
tions work.  The  Edward  Valve  Mfg.  Co.  is  making 
3-in.  shells. 

In  the  Cleveland  market  the  Standard  Parts  Co., 
Cleveland,  continues  to  buy.  The  Cromwell  Steel  Co., 
Lorain,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  small  list.  A  Detroit  auto- 
mobile company  wishes  to  buy  46  lathes. 


New  York 

New    York,   Oct.    30. 

Shipbuilders  have  been  large  buyers  of  machine  tools  and 
cj-anes  during  the  past  week.  The  largest  orders  have  been 
placed  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  its 
new  destroyer  shops.  The  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering 
Co.,  Cleveland,  received  an  order  for  27  cranes,  20  of  small 
capacity,  and  other  orders  are  to  be  placed  probably  this 
week,  making  a  total  of  between  70  and  80  cranes.  The 
orders  are  being  placed  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co. 
Large  orders  for  machine  tools  have  been  received  during 
the   week   in   New   York. 

The  .Submarine  Boat  Corporation  is  buying  steadily  for 
its  new  merchant  ship  plant  at  Newark,  N.  J.  A  large  order 
has  been  placed  for  locomotive  cranes.  An  inquiry  has  been 
sent  out  for  radial  drills.  '  The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co., 
New  York,  has  issued  a  l^st  of  ten  shop  cranes  described  as 
follows:  Four  10-ton,  65  ft.  span,  25  ft.  lift,  double  trolley, 
for  the  plate  and  angle  shop  ;  four  20-ton,  45  ft.  span,  34  ft. 
lift,  single  trolley,  and  two  35-ton,  28  ft.  span,  58  ft.  lift,  for 
the  boiler  shop.  The  Groton  Iron  "Works,  New  London. 
Conn.,  has  closed  with  the  Erie  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Erie, 
Pa.,  for  three  small  shop  cranes.  It  is  in  the  market  for 
radial  drills  and  other  machine  tools.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  is  placing  large  orders, 
though  none  of  these,  so  far  as  reported,  has  come  to  New 
York  offices.  The  Newburgh  Shipyards,  Inc.,  which  is  to 
build  ships  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  New- 
burgh.  N.  Y.,  is  again  in  the  market  for  machines. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Supplies,  135  Broadway,  is 
ill  the  market  for  300  screw  machines  for  a  munitions  manu- 
facturer. It  is  also  seeking  machinery  and  supplies  for  ex- 
port to  India.  The  Standard  Ordnance  Corporation,  115 
Broadway,  is  reported  to  be  trying  to  place  orders  for  a 
plant   in  Ohio. 

Considerable  interest  was  excited  in  the  machine-tool  trade 
(luring  the  past  few  days  by  reports  that  the  Simplex  Auto- 
mobile Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  preparing  lists  of  ma- 
chine tools  to  be  bought  and  that  it  will  positively  do  con- 
siderable buying.  There  has  been  such  a  delay  in  the 
placing  of  business  by  this  company  and  the  General  Vehicle 
Co.,  Long  I.sland  City,  N.  Y.,  for  the  tools  needed  to  manu- 
facture airplane  engines  that  it  was  feared  some  hitch  had 
occurred  in  the  granting  of  Government  contracts. 

The  Hall  Printing  Press  Co.,  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  is  buying 
equipment  for  work  on  two  war  contracts,  one  for  boring 
lathes,  and  the  other  for  printing  presses,  which  are  to  be 
mounted  on  motor  trucks  foi-  use  on  the  battlefields  of 
France. 

The  General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  has  bouglit 
a   50-ton   traveling  crane. 

A  good  inquiry  for  machine  tools  for  export  to  Italy, 
.fapan,  India  and  other  countries  is  reported.  The  J.  G 
White  Engineering  Corporation  has  bought  a  number  of 
cylinder  grinders  for  export  to  an  airplane  engine  plant  in 
Italy, 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
leceive  bids  until  Nov.  19  for  fitting  out  cranes  and  other 
work  at  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Navy  Yard,  to  cost  about 
$850,000.  It  is  also  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
50-ton  crane  to  cost  $150,000. 

The  Reliance  Grant  Elevator  Equipment  Corporation.  New 
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York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to 
manufacture  elevator  equipment.  11.  C.  Bennett,  J.  L.  Lock- 
wood  and  G.  C.  Plllotson,  2  Rector  Street,  are  the  incorpo- 
rators. 

The  Blancke  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  New  York,  ha.s  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  twist 
drills,  tools,  etc.  L.  C.  Blancke,  C.  Ter  Meer  and  A.  J. 
Talley,   6   Mount  Morris  Park  West,   are  the   incorporators. 

Rubel  Brothers,  Inc.,  Glenmore  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
are  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  one  and  two-story  ice 
manufacturing  plant,  about  100  x  200  ft.,  to  be  erected  on 
Blake  Avenue  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 

The  Taylor  Motor  Truck  Co.  of  New  York,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
motor  trucks.  C.  K.  Christy,  W.  J.  Heffernan  and  E.  F. 
Twyman,  Jr.,  Fifty-fifth  Street  and  Broadway,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Gas  Engine  &  Power  Co.  and  Charles  L.  Seabury  & 
Co.,  Morris  Heights,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  gas  and 
gasoline  engines,  etc.,  have  had  plans  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  shipways  for  boat  construction  at  177th 
Street  and  the  Harlem   River. 

The  H.  B.  Shontz  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  engines,  motors, 
etc.  H.  B.  Shontz,  J.  A.  Smith  and  P.  J.  Durham,  244  West 
Forty-ninth   Street,    are   the   incorporators. 

The  Frederick  A.  Koch  Mfg.  Corporation,  East  Thirty- 
Ofth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  surgical  in- 
struments, will  make  alterations  and  improvements  in  its 
plant  to   cost  about   $15,000. 

The  Triangle  Sheet  Metal  Works,  New  York,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  J.  Streimer  and  H. 
Lieberthal,   601   West  172d   Street,  are  the   incorporators. 

The  Willard  F.  Meers  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Gasoline  Engine  Equipment  Co.,  390  Webster  Avenue, 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  manufacturer  of  gasoline  engines,  etc.,  is 
planning  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition,  about 
30  X  35  ft. 

The  Spadone  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  ot  $20,000'to  manufacture  machinery. 
A.  A.,  W.  A.,  and  H.  Spadone,  126  Duane  Street,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Master  Steam  Boiler  Equipment  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
boiler  apparatus.  W.  J.  Bauer,  T.  B.  Hustwick  and  A.  W. 
Palmer,  27  Cedar  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  National  Toggle  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture 
machines  for  assembling  toggles,  etc.  Maurice  Rubinger, 
Theodore  F.  von  Dorn  and  Edwin  S.  Merrill,  New  York,  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  Pelican  Motor  Ship  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $350,000  to  operate  a  shipbuilding 
works.  M.,  P.  H.,  and  C.  Zornow,  1270  Broadway,  are  the 
Incorporators. 

The  Chris  Spence  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  operate  a  .shipbuilding  works. 
Chris  Spence,  W.  S.  Dorethy  and  C.  W.  Jesler,  257  West 
Street,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Empire  Electric  Steel  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  by  E.  H.  Rapp  and  G.  R.  Hamilton,  2 
Rector  Street,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 

The  Auburn  Vulcanizing  &  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  organized  to  operate  a  plant  at  18  Clark 
Street.     John  W.  McKlnley  heads  the  company. 

The  Henry  Cheeny  Hammer  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturer of  hammers,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  K.  E.  Morgan,  J.  V.  Hemstreet  and  D.  J. 
Williams,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Oxford  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Oxford,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
iron  and  steel  products.  William  A.  Bartley,  Oxford ; 
Bernard  Brady,  Lake  Hopatcong,  and  Howard  L.  Coas,  West 
Orange,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Plcatlnny  Arsenal  of  the  United  States  Government, 
Dover,  N.  J.,  has  secured  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  assembling  plant  and  Igniter  building. 
Plans  are  now  being  prepared. 

The  Riverside  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Riverside,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufac- 
ture iron  and  steel  products.  Samuel  Seager  and  Abraham 
Beaver,  Paterson,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Barge  &  Lighter  Repair  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  ojierate  a 
local  boat  works.  John  H.  Patterson,  William  N.  Sowell  and 
Charles  J,  Gormley,  Jersey  City,  are  the  Incorporators. 


The  Davls-Bournonville  Co.,  Van  Wagnen  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cut- 
ting equipment,  will  build  a  four-story,  brick  and  concrete 
addition   about  59   x   100   ft. 

The  Everlasting  Valve  Co.,  West  Side  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  will  build  an  addition  to  Its  machine  shop  to  cost 
about  $15,200. 

The  Kaufman  Potato  Cutting  Machine  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufac- 
ture vegetable-cutting  machines  and  other  machinery.  Alex- 
ander and  WolH"  Kaufman,  155  Hamburg  Avenue,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Essex  Foundry,  Murray  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  cast-Iron  pipe,  is  taking 
bids  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition,  about  70  x 
115   ft. 

The  United  States  Piston  Ring  Co.,  Newark,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  piston 
rings.  Emanuel  P.  Scheck,  Newark ;  Lewis  Fisher,  Jersey 
City  ;  and  E.   I.   Quinn,  Arlington,   are  the  incorporators. 

The  Gill  Piston  Ring  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  293  Halsey 
Street,  Newark,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  piston 
rings.  Harry  Rubin,  101  East  140th  Street,  New  York,  heads 
the  company. 

The  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York, 
has  filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  two  one-story,  brick 
and  steel  factory  buildings,  60  x  630  ft,  to  cost  $252,000; 
and  two  one-story,  brick  and  steel  buildings,  60  x  60  ft.,  to 
cost  $28,000,  at  Port  Newark  Terminal,  Newark. 

The  Newark  Machine  &  Engineering  Co.,  Newark,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Emanuel  P. 
Sheck,  Newark,  is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  Johnson  Products  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  organized 
to  manufacture  aluminum  goods.  Charles  Johnson,  529  South 
Tenth  Street,  heads  the  company. 

The  Alberger  Pump  &  Condenser  Co.,  140  Cedar  Street, 
New  York,  whose  plant  is  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased 
18  acres  of  land  on  which  it  will  erect  a  new  foundry  much 
larger  than  the  existing  one  and  which  will  enable  it  to 
produce  all  of  its  own  castings.  Eventually  a  complete  new 
plant  will  be   built. 

Plans  have  been  completed  to  convert  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.'s  works  at  Depew,  N.  Y.,  to  turn  out  6-in. 
shells  for  the  Government.  From  3000  to  4000  men  will  be 
employed,  and  it  is  expected  that  operations  will  begin  about 
Jan.   1. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  one-story  power-house, 
40  X  80  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  city  of  Rochester  at  Iron- 
dequoit.  E.  H.  Pierce,  City  Hall,  Rochester,  is  commissioner 
of  Public  Works  Department. 

The  Fulton  Steel  Corporation,  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  steel  castings  plant  at 
Fulton,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  approximately  960,000.  Howard  W. 
McAlteer  is  president. 

The  Jamestown  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  x^., 
M.  M.   and  A.   L.  Meeker. 

The  Stewart  Motor  Corporation,  Buffalo,  has  had  plans 
drawn  for  an  addition,  60  x  100  ft.,  to  its  plant  at  East  Del- 
avan  Avenue  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Belt  Line. 


New  England 

Boston,   Oct.    29. 

No  large  lists  originating  in  New  England  have  been  re- 
ported by  machine  tool  builders  and  distributors.  The 
munitions  plants  and  the  Fore  River  works  are  steadily 
placing  orders  for  large  equipment  and  buying  such  machine 
tools  as  can  be  picked  up  in  New  England  factories.  De- 
liveries on  all  large  sizes  are  being  pushed  so  far  into  the 
future  that  some  method  of  obtaining  larger  output  seems 
essential  if  Government  plants  are  to  be  equipped  for  pro- 
duction as  soon  as  the  buildings  are  ready. 

Phenomenal  prices  are  being  paid  for  second-hand  ma- 
chinery that  is  available  for  immediate  use  on  Government 
work.  A  typical  instance  is  that  of  a  large  boring  mill, 
bought  15  years  ago  for  $6,500  and  which  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  since,  which  was  sold  on  the  floor  of  the  plant 
for  $27,000,  the  purchaser  to  take  it  away.  It  is  expected 
that  the  question  of  prices  for  machine  tools  will  be  one  of 
the  chief  topics  discussed  at  the  committee  meetings  at  the 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  convention  at  New  York  this 
week.  It  is  probable  that  the  increasing  wages  and  taxes 
will  more  than  offset  the  possible  saving  in  cost  of  ma- 
terials, with  the  result  that  prices  will  move  upward  on 
most  tools. 

The  plant  of  the  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Co.,  Norwicli, 
Conn.,  has  been  sold  to  tlie  Belgian  Government  and  will  be 
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turned  over  to  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  which  will  assume  the  outstanding  obligations  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  latter  company  will  complete  the 
Belgian  rifle  contract  and  will  then  make  Browning  guns  for 
the  United  States  Government.  It  is  understood  that  a  large 
addition  is  to  be  added  to  the  plant  and  that  the  number  of 
employees  will  be  increased  to  about  2500. 

The  Boston  Belting  Corporation,  Boston,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  to  take 
over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.  William 
F.  Lawton,  Quincy,  is  president  and  Herman  A.  Dolbeare, 
Weston,   treasurer. 

The  Adams-Holland  Electric  Co.,  Revere,  Mass.,  electrical 
machinery,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$25,000.  James  Buchanan,  Chelsea,  is  president  and  Alfred 
T.  Timayenis,  Revere,  treasurer. 

The  New  Haven  Screw  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock   from   $100,000  to   $150,000. 

The  Gorham  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  a  loading  plant  for  munitions  at  East  Providence,  R.  I., 
comprising  several  frame  structures. 

The  Eastern  Ma-  hine  Screw  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
awarded   a  contract  for  an  addition,   30  x   105  ft.,   one  story. 

The  Victoria  Iron  Works,  machinery,  Northampton,  Mass., 
has  been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$10,000.  D.  Edward  Hennessy  is  president  and  Richard  H. 
Dickson,   treasurer. 

The  Perry-Buxton-Doane  Co.,  Boston,  is  building  a  one 
story  factory,  42  x  144  ft.,  in  South  Boston. 

The  Hoosac  Lumber  Co.,  Boston,  ship  construction  and 
timber,  has  been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $600,000.  Huntington  P.  Faxon.  Cambridge,  is  president 
and    Philip    Atwater,    Dorchesler,    treasurer. 

The  Beaman  &  Smith  Co.,  machine  tools,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition,  15  x  60  ft., 
one   story. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Fore  River 
works,  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  one  story  boiler  plant, 
140  X  550  ft.,  with  two  ells,  at  Fields  Point,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  United  States  Auto  Gear-Shift  Co.,  Portland,  Me., 
has  been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$1,500,000.  Clarence  G.  Trott  is  president  and  P.  B.  Drew, 
treasurer. 

The  Fairmount  Foundry  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  1.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  foundry,  70  x  85  ft.,  one  story. 

The  William  J.  Nangle  Machine  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  ma- 
chinery, has  been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $5,000.  William  J.  Nangle,  Danvers,  is  president  and 
Herbert   W.    Simmo*.is,    Lynn,    treasurer. 

The  Geometric  Tool  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  building 
an  addition  to  its  office,  18  x  52  ft.,  two  stories,  and  a 
garage,  68  x  116  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Biddeford  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by 
Ernest  L.  Morrill,  Saco;  George  C.  Fogg,  Biddeford;  George 
C.  Agnew,  New  York,  and  others. 

Morris  C.  Rosenbaum  and  others  have  taken  over  the 
plant  of  the  John  Davenport  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
several  additions  are  contemplated.  Bridgeport  and  Newark 
companies  will  be  consolidated  with  the  new  organization 
in  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  engines  and  electric  truck 
ec|uipment. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  will  add 
another  story  to  a  building,  50  x  317  ft.,  and  will  build  a  one- 
story  storehouse,   36  x   120  ft. 

The  Trumbull  Electric  Co.,  Plainville,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turer of  electrical  supplies,  is  building  a  three-story  and 
basement  addition,  50  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Standard  Electric  Time  Co.,  Logan  Street,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  manufacturer  of  electric  clocks,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  three-story  addition  to  cost  about 
$25,000. 

The  Heald  Machine  Co.,  10  New  Bond  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  grinding  machines,  etc.,  will  build  a 
one-story  addition   to  its  machine  shops,   about  80  x  200  ft. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia,    Oct.    30. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J., 
Is  the  biggest  buyer  at  present  in  this  market,  its  require- 
ments for  extensions  for  torpedo  boat  de.stroyer  construction 
running  into  large  figures.  In  most  instances,  sellers  of  ma- 
chine tools,  cranes,  etc.,  have  been  Invited  to  visit  the  offices 
at  Camden,   inspect  the  lists  and  select  what  they  can   fur- 


nish. An  inquiry  has  been  sent  out  for  four  locomotive 
cranes.  The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  making  inquiries  for  new  equipment.  It 
is  reported  here  that  the  Newport  New.s  Dry  Dock  &  Ship- 
building Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  will  buy  about  $1,000,000 
worth  of  new  equipment.  All  three  of  the  new  destroyer 
plants  will  build  galvanizing  shops,  for  which  cranes  or 
hoists  and  other  equipment  will  be  needed.  The  Philadelphia 
and  Noi'folk  navy  yards  have  placed  orders  aggregating 
$45,000  for  hoists  for  new  shops.  The  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  made  inquiry  for  a 
few  machine  tools  and  reports  that  it  will  shortly  buy  a 
considerable  number.  Bolt  machines  and  tapering  rolls  are 
among  its  requirements.  A  number  of  radial  drills  will  prob- 
ably about  be  bought. 

The  Tioga  plant  of  the  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Philadelphia,  has  received  a  shell  contract  and  is  inquiring 
for  the  necessary  equipment.  This  plant  is  also  being 
equii;ped  for  making  gun  forgings  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
Ths  Bartlett  &  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore,  at  work  on  mu- 
nitions contracts,  continues  to  buy.  The  Milton  Mfg.  Co., 
Milton.  Pa.,  will  engage  in  ammunition  work  and  may  re- 
quire additional   machine-tool  equipment. 

The  Badenhausen  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  making  additions 
to  its  shops  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  and  Norristown  and 
Bridgeport,  Pa.,  and  is  building  a  new  shop  at  Cornwells. 
Pa.,  all  of  which  will  be  engaged  for  the  next  15  months  in 
the  manufacture  of  boilers  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration. A  considerable  number  of  machine  tools  have  been 
bought.  An  order  for  four  traveling  cranes  for  the  new 
Cornwells  shops  has  been  awarded  to  Maris  Bros.,  Phila- 
delphia. The  Shutte  &  Koerting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  making 
a  few  purchases  for  its  shops  at  Cornwells,  Pa.,  which  are 
engaged  In  making  parts  for  battleships. 

An  inquiry  for  several  hundred  small  tools  for  shipment 
to  British  munitions  plants  is  reported  here.  A  large  number 
of  twist  drills  is  wanted. 

The  C.  H.  Wheeler  Mfg.  Co.,  Eighteenth  and  Lehigh 
avenues,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  pumps,  is  contem- 
plating the  construction  of  a  two-story  addition  to  its  ma- 
chine shop. 

The  Keystone  Needle  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000.  Angelo  Gambino, 
1228    South    Eighth    Street,    is    the   principal    incorporator. 

The  S.  A.  Ashman  &  Son  Co.,  East  Tioga  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  forgings,  will  build 
an  addition  to  its  forge  shop,  about  19  x  44  ft. 

Lindsay  Hyde  &  Co.,  2130  Ea.st  York  Street,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  machinery  and  parts,  will  build  a  one- 
story,  brick  addition  to  their  machine  shop. 

Paul    Snyder,    Philadelphia,    has   filed   plans    for    the    erec- 
tion of  a  new  machine  shop  at  176  East  Tulpehocken  Street. 
The  Link  Belt  Co.,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer 
of  elevating  and  conveying  machinery,  etc.,  will  make  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  its  plant  to  cost  about   $20,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
had  plans  prepared  for  the  installation  of  new  mechanical 
equipment  at  the  Government  marine  works,  Philadelphia,  to 
cost  about  $99,000. 

The  Union  Machine  Works  &  Iron  Foundry,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  castings,  etc.,  will  makfe  im- 
provements in  its  foundry  on  South  Water  Street  to  cost 
about   $5,500. 

The  Scranton  Foundry  &  Engine  Works,  Scranton,  Pa., 
has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  machine 
shop,  about  50  x  60  ft. 

The  Seamless  Tube  Machinery  Co.,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
machinery.  Edward  Hoopes,  33  Thorn  Street,  is  the  prin- 
cipal Incorporator. 

The  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Exeter  Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  addition,  about  50  x 
110  ft. 

The  William  F.  Remppis  Co.,  226-236  Spruce  Street,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  shapes,  ornamental 
iron  products,  etc.,  has  been  reorganized  with  increased 
capital  to  provide  for  expansion.  William  F.  Remppis,  Lam- 
bert R.  Behr  and  Ferdinand  Thun  head  the  company. 

The  Reading  Chain  Block  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  chain  blocks,  and  iron  and  steel  castings,  is  building  an 
addition  to  its  plant  to  cost  about  $25,000.  F.  H.  Howard 
is  president. 

The  National  Stamping  Co.,  Grafton,  Pa.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $5,000  to  operate  a  local  plant. 
John  A.  McGhee  is  treasurer. 

The  Lee  Tire  Corporation,  Norristown,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  automobile  tires,  is  removing  its  oflfice  to  New  York. 
The  former  office  space  at  the  Spring  Mill  plant  will  be 
utilized  for  manufacturing. 
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The  Butler  Steel  Co.,  Huzleton,  I'a.,  has  completed  the 
erection  of  a  new  foundry  which  will  be  placed  in  immediatf 
operation. 

The  Paquet  Window  tlUuss  Machine  Co.,  Jeiiniiette,  I'a., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manu- 
facture glass  machines.  Robert  Hordis,  .leannette,  Is  treas- 
urer. 

Veale  Brothers,  Hazleton.  Pa.,  have  acquired  the  ma- 
chine shop  of  Frank  Mumaw,  which  they  will  enlarpo  foi 
increased  capacity. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  erection  of  a  five-story  addition  for  increased 
capacity.     A   new  power  plant  will   also  be  built. 

The  Berks  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
quired the  plant  of  the  Watsontown  Foundry  Co..  Watson- 
town,   which  it  has  been  operating  under  lease. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Oct.   29. 

The  National  Equipment  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  ven- 
tilators, etc.  William  F.  Smalley  and  John  P.  Cann.  Wil- 
mington,   are  the  incorporators. 

The  Porcelain  Enamel  &  Mfg.  Co.,  O'Donnell  Street. 
Baltimore,  is  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  build- 
ing, about  120  X  220  ft.,  at  Bayard  and  Ridgeley  Streets, 
to  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  is 
taking  bids  for  the  construction  of  six  one-story,  brick  and 
concrete  shop  buildings.  Day  &  Zimmerman,  Philadelphia, 
are  the  architects. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Westport,  Md.,  is  taking  bids 
for  the  erection  of  a  reinforced-concrete  machine  shop,  about 
.-.0  X  250  ft. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  29. 

What  is  described  by  machine-tool  men  as  the  first  real 
wave  of  demand  for  shell-making  equipment  is  making,  itself 
felt  in  this  section,  and  it  is  predicted  that  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  shops  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  guns,  mounts  and  6  and  9-in.  shells,  there  will  be  an 
avalanche  of  demand  for  the  smaller  sizes  of  machines  which 
are  a  requisite  in  the  manufacture  of  shells  under  6  in.  Of 
course,  there  has  been  buying  of  shell-making  equipment 
here,  but  most  of  it  called  for  fairly  large  tools  and  has  been 
restricted  to  a  few  companies.  In  the  past  few  days  at  least 
two  agencies  of  the  Government  have  asked  light  on  the 
number  of  plants  in  or  near  Chicago  which  are  equipped  to 
make  certain  sizes  of  shells.  Investigation  has  shown  that 
their  number  is  not  great.  An  East  Moline  company  already 
is  delivering  guns  to  the  Government. 

The  Hart-Parr  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  previously  re- 
ported in  the  market  for  large  lathes  for  shell  work,  to  re- 
place tools  destroyed  by  fire,  has  not  yet  placed  its  orders. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  which  has  Government 
contracts  for  tractors  running  into  the  miillions,  has  also 
taken  an  order  for  shells,  and  will  require  about  $100,000 
worth  of  equipment. 

The  Stenotype  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  inquiries  out  in  this 
market  for  machines  required  for  munitions  work.  This  is 
one  of  the  companies  that  handled  similar  foreign  orders  and 
is  in  a  good  position  to  serve  the  home  Government. 

The  AJax  Forge  Co.,  Chicago,  Is  working  on  hubs  for  ar- 
tillery wagons. 

The    Edward    Valve    Mfg.    Co.    is    making    3-in.    shells. 

The  demand  for  heavy  machines  such  as  planers,  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  y)oring  mills,  lathes,  etc.,  is  still  a  leading 
feature,  one  dealer  stating  that  he  could  readily  dispose  of 
at  least  20  large  horizontal  boring  mills  to  buyers  who  would 
be  glad  to  pay  premiums  to  insure  quick  delivery.  The  In- 
quiries come  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  East  and 
Denver  on  the  West;  In  fact,  some  Inquiries  have  come  from 
the  Pacific  coast  shipyards.  Among  the  Industries  anxious  to 
get   tools   are   makers  of  shoe   machinery. 

The  Ct.  M.  Davis  Resular  Co.,  manufa<;turer  of  valves,  has 
purchased  a  site,  120  x  300  ft.,  at  Twenty-fifth  Street  and 
Washtenaw  Avenue,  Chicago,  on  which  It  will  erect  a  one- 
story  building  to  cost  about  $75,000.  PVank  D.  Chase,  indus- 
trial engineer,  (Chicago,   Is  preparing  the  plans. 

A  permit  has  been  Issued  for  a  one-story  brkk  factory. 
163  X  234  ft.,  at  2662-2064  Southport  Avenun.  Chicago,  to 
cost  $60,000,  for  the  A.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  .''.64  West  Randolph 
Street,   maker  of  automobile  accessories. 

Thc>    Chicago    Universal    Cement    Mold    Co.,    Chicago,    has 


been  incorporated  with  a  ta|>ltal  stock  of  $.'>0,000  by  Jacon 
Mullen  Thompson.  Henry  Van  Houten  and  Johanna  K. 
Becker. 

The  hiljert.v  l<"oundrieK  Cd..  I'lasl  Kockford,  111.,  has  in- 
crea.sed   Its  capital   stock   from   $5,000   to  $25,000. 

The  Wagner  Castings  CV)..  Decatur,  III.,  has  been  Incorpcj- 
rated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Albert  W.  Wagner, 
Thomas  W.  Samuels  and  Charles  W.  I.ieforgee. 

Work  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Peoria  Malleable  Iron  Co. 
is  being  rushed  and  it  Is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
operations  Jan.  1.  It  will  give  emr)loyment  to  400  men.  in- 
(iluding  about   200   molders. 

Ground  has  been  broken  foi-  the  factory  which  the  U.  S. 
Smelting  Furnace  Co.  will  build  at  Belleville,  III.  The  com- 
pany has  many  orders  in  hand,  and  before  Its  machinery  Is 
entirely  installed  will  begin  to  assemble  furnaces,  the  parts 
of  which  will  be  made  in  Belleville  foundries.  The  officers 
are :  President,  Arthur  Jones  :  vice-president,  George  B.  Mc- 
Fiogers  ;  treasurer,  John  Marsh,  and  secretary,  Walton  Marsh 
The   officers   also   compose   the   directorate. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  looking  to  the  removal  of  the 
Graham  Supi:ly  Co.'s  plant  from  Chicago  to  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.  It  manufactures  electric  heat-control  devices  and  other 
specialties.  Several  Grand  Rapids  men  are  Interested  in  the 
company,  which  has  a  branch  office  in  the  Powers  Building, 
that  city. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  erect  a  one-stor.\ 
power  house,  42,8  ft.  sq.,  to  cost  $10,000,  at  2240  Flournoy 
Street,  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  new  plant  it  is 
building. 

The  J.  C.  Born  Machine  &  Foundry  Co..  Belleville.  111. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  b>- 
John  C.  Born.  W.  F.  Born  and  B.  W.  Twenhoefel. 

The  Rotary  Compressor  Co..  Belleville,  111.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000  by  Anthony  J. 
Stockel,  L.  N.  Perrin  and  T.  E.  Kircher. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Chicago,  has  purchased 
warehouses  and  leasehold  interests  at  Twenty-first  and  Mor- 
gan streets,  Chicago,  part  of  which  it  has  occupied  for  some 
.vears. 

The  Kenwood  Bridge  Co..  Chicago,  preliminary  to  the 
enlargement  of  its  works,  has  acquired  a  tract  of  land  in 
Seventy-ninth  Street,  adjacent  to  Kenwood  and  Dorchester 
avenues. 

The  Sioux  City  Welding  &  Machine  Works.  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  is  soon  to  start  the  construction  of  a  one-story  welding 
and  machine  shop  to  cost  $30,000.  The  contract  has  been 
awarded  and  the  shop  is  to'  be  finished  in  the  spring.  It  will 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  automobile  parts. 
The  present  plant  will  be  used  for  storage  purposes. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Oct     29. 

The  ilemand  for  machine  tools  shows  no  abatement,  and 
if  anything  is  even  more  extensive  than  it  has  been  in  recent 
months  for  both  Government  and  private  requirements.  So 
many  milling  machines  are  desired  that  if  the  capacity  of 
local  builders  were  twice  as  great,  it  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  turn  them  out  in  time  to  meet  delivery  specifications. 
Tool  builders  have  been  relieved  of  much  worry  and  trouble 
by  the  establishment  of  an  organization  to  direct  distribution 
according  to  the  most  urgent  needs. 

Shopowners  are  making  every  effort  to  avoid  new  con- 
struction work  until  conditions  become  more  favorable,  but 
for  such  production  as  field  and  naval  guns,  which  is  a  new 
field  of  endeavor  in  this  section,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
erect  new  groups,  and  three  projects  of  this  kind  are  in 
course  of  establishment. 

The  Four  Dakes  Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been 
organized  by  George  A.  Steinle  and  other  officials  of  the 
Steinle  Turret  Machine  Co..  Madison,  to  manufacture  naval 
ordnance  for  the  Government.  It  is  the  second  ordnance 
company  to  become  established  in  Madison,  and  the 
third  in  Wisconsin.  As  previously  noted,  the  Northwestern 
ordiiiinoe  Co..  Madison,  organized  by  the  Gisholt  machine- 
tool  interests,  will  manufacture  4.7-in.  field  pieces,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Gun  Co..  Milwaukee,  will  build  3-in.  guns  of  the 
1916  model.  Bach  of  the  three  corporations  is  nominally 
capitalized  at  $100,000.  but  the  actual  investment  in  each 
instance  will  approximate  $1,000,000,  it  Is  believed.  The  Four 
Lakes  Ordnance  Co.  will  erect  a  complete  manufacturing 
plant,  further  details  of  which  will  be  made  public  as  they 
mature. 

The  Standard  Steel  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  has  increased  its  capital  to 
$:{0n.n00  and  announces  that  it  will  break  ground  e-irly  in 
191,v,     Cor    Its    new    n\:inuf;icturiiiK    pliint    at     I.aUf    Street    and 
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Hopkins  Road,  North  Milwaukee,  the  initial  investment  to  be 
about  $200,000.  Steel  barn  and  dairy  equipment,  concrete 
mixers  and  sanitary  devices  for  farms  will  be  manufactured. 
Tentative  plans  call  for  a  foundry,  machine-shop  and  assem- 
bling room,  about  100  x  250  ft.  The  main  offices  are  at  1002 
Majestic  Building,  Milwaukee.  E.  J.  DeGuenther  is  president 
and  treasurer. 

The  Cruiser  Motor  Car  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  will  award  con- 
tracts this  week  for  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  its  new 
plant,  60  X  250  ft,  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete,  part  two-story 
and  basement  and  the  remainder  one-story,  with  sawtooth 
roof.  The  second  floor  will  be  used  for  offices  and  drafting 
rooms.  A  convertible  touring-camping  car  adapted  for  army 
field  service  will  be  .manufactured.  It  is  said  that  motor, 
transmission  and  axle  units  will  be  purchased.  The  new 
plant  is  to  be  ready  Jan.  1. 

The  Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  has 
completed  the  transfer  of  its  entire  works  and  headquarters 
to  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  where  local  capital  has  provided  a 
new  plant  of  increased  capacity.  The  company  has  been  re- 
incorporated under  the  laws  of  Michigan.  The  space  vacated 
at  Fond  du  Lac  has  been  leased  by  the  Rex  Typewriter  Co., 
which  will  buy  additional  equipment  from  time  to  time. 

The  LaCrosse  Tractor  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  has  authorized 
the  purchase  of  new  machinery  and  equipment  amounting  to 
$75,000,  in  order  to  increase  its  facilities  about  75  per  cent. 
An  addition  to  its  north  side  plant  is  contemplated  for  early 
next  year.     B.  F.  Harney  is  general  manager. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  784  Park  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, is  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  an  ell-shaped  forge 
shop,  75  X  147  ft.,  and  27  x  327  ft.,  and  a  new  cream  sep- 
ator  building,  72  x  80  ft.     Paul  F.  Schryer  is  superintendent. 

The  board  of  education.  West  AUis,  Wis.,  will  soon  call 
for  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  $150,000  high  school  building, 
including  manual  training  and  domestic  science  departments. 

Frank  Holton  &  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  band  and 
other  musical  instruments,  will  build  a  gas  producer  plant  in 
connection  with  its  new  factory  now  being  completed  at  Elk- 
horn,  Wis. 

The  Charles  Skidd  Mfg.  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  manufac- 
turer of  pasteurizing  and  other  dairy  machinery,  will  build  a 
two-story  addition,  45  x  75  ft. 

The  Rassman  Mfg.  Co.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  maker  of  steel 
barn  equipment  and  other  farm  machinery,  has  purchased  the 
foundry  and  machine-shop  group  of  the  former  J.  S.  Rowell 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  will  take  possession  Nov,  1.  The  acquisition 
gives  the  company  complete  casting  shop  facilities  and  enables 
it  to  more  than  treble  its  output. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,   Oct.    29. 

The  demand  for  machinery  from  companies  having  Gov- 
ernment orders  continues  fairly  heavy,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  for  motor  truck  work.  A  Detroit  automobile  company 
which  inquired  some  time  ago  for  60  or  more  machines,  but 
which  did  not  make  purchases,  now  announces  that  it 
wishes  to  buy  the  4  6  lathes  on  the  list.  The  demand  for 
turret  lathes  and  screw  machines  is  very  good.  While  there 
is  no  round  lot  buying,  makers  are  receiving  numerous  orders 
for  single  machines.  The  effect  of  priority  orders  is  being 
felt  by  manufacturers  not  engaged  on  Government  work, 
who  are  being  disappointed  on  deliveries  of  machines  ordered 
some  time  ago. 

The  Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  in  the  market  for 
the  following  equipment  for  Government  motor  truck  work 
in  its  American  Ball  Bearing  plant,  Cleveland :  One  end 
drilling  machine,  one  2  6-in.  lathe,  one  heavy  duty  drilling 
machine,  one  multiple  spindle  drilling  machine  with  20-In. 
spindle,  two  horizontal  drilling  machines,  one  radial  drilling 
machine,  two  No.   3  horizontal  plain  milling  machines. 

The  Cromwell  Steel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  machinery  requirements  for  its  repair  shop : 
One  20-in.  shaper,  one  25-in.  upright  drilling  machine,  one 
21/^ -in.  bolt  cutter,  two  high-speed  hack  saws,  two  wet-tool 
grinders,  one  No.  3  universal  milling  machine,  one  62-ln, 
vertical  boring  mill. 

The  Griscom-Russell  Co.,  Massillon.  Ohio,  has  purchased 
the  old  plant  of  the  Massillon  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  and 
will  move  its  present  boiler  shop  to  the  new  quarters.  It 
will  also  build  an  addition,  60  x  80  ft.,  to  its  warehouse.  The 
Massillon  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  is  moving  into  its  new 
plant. 

The  Reliance  Mfg.  Co.,  Massillon,  has  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  new  factory,  200  x  300  ft.,  which  will  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  cold  drawn  steel  used  by  the  com- 
pany. The  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  Austin  Co., 
Cleveland. 


To  provide  additional  capital  necessitated  by  its  increased 
business  the  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  will  add 
$573,000  to  its  preferred  stock.  The  company  states  it  has 
about  $10,000,000  worth  of  work  on  its  books,  including  an 
order  from  the  Government  for  gun  carriages  for  5  and  6-in. 
guns  amounting  to  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Seneca  Chain  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  been 
sold  to  the  Kent  Chain  Co.,  recently  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $400,000.  It  is  stated  that  operations  will 
begin  in  about  60  days. 

The  Bunting  Bronze  &  Brass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  taken 
over  the  plant  of  the  Standard  Die  &  Tool  Co.   in  that  city. 

The  Lewis  Electric  Welding  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Toledo,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  has  taken  over  the  business  of  the 
Lewis  Foundry  Co.,  and  will  make  some  extensions  to  the 
plant.  It  will  specialize  on  semi-steel  cast  head  valves  for 
gas,   gasoline  and  oil   engines. 

The  Broadway  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  erect  a  new 
foundry,   66  x  116   ft. 

The  United  States  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Toledo,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Central  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Toledo,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from   $50,000  to   $100,000. 

The  City  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken  bids 
for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  40  x  60  ft.,  on  St. 
Clair  Avenue. 

The  Canton  Rim  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  is  taking  bids  for  a 
one-story  addition,  60  x  240  ft.,  to  cost  about  $15,000.  Wil- 
liam T.   Beardsley  is  president. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Oct.  29. 

Continued  demand  by  makers  of  munitions  for  machine 
tools  has  kept  the  market  active  the  past  week.  Labor  is  in 
good  demand  with  skilled  machinists  receiving  high  wages. 
The  shipbuilding  yards  in  Detroit  are  working  to  capacity. 
Plans  for  the  incorporation  of  the  $3,000,000  company  to 
manufacture  munitions  in  Detroit  are  progressing,  and  the 
business  men  behind  the  organization  expect  to  build  or  se- 
cure a  mammoth  factory  as  soon  as  organization  details  are 
settled. 

The  Manistee  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manistee,  Mich.,  has  in- 
vested $60,000  in  new  machinery  to  repair  old  boats.  About 
300  more  men  will  be  employed. 

The  Novo  Engine  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  announced  a 
building  program,  including  the  erection  of  a  new  foundry 
and  machine  shop. 

The  Russel  Motor  Axle  Co.,  Detroit,  has  changed  its 
capitalization  from  $500,000  common  stock  and  $100,000  pre- 
ferred to  $750,000  common  stock  only.  It  has  just  completed 
a  new  addition  and  purchased  $50,000  worth  of  machinery 
which  will  increase  its  output  60  per  cent. 

The  Columbia  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  re- 
ceived a  large  foreign  order  for  two-ton  Columbia  trucks.  A 
new  assembling  plant  is  being  rushed  to  completion.  A.  F. 
Clark  and  Leigh  Lynch  are  in  charge. 

The  Enterprise  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  taken  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,   Oct.    29. 

The  Hoosier  Gas  &  Power  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $100,000  capital  stock  to  generate  electricity. 
The  directors  are  Francis  J.  Catternin,  Wilkins  W.  Wiswell 
and  Justice  D.  Detwiler. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  construct  a  fertilizer  plant  at 
Hammond,  Ind.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $500,000. 

The  Laurel  Motors  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  a  new  organiza- 
tion, which  will  establish  a  plant,  has  taken  offices  in  the 
Union  Block. 

The  Shotwell  Pump  &  Tank  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  in- 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $60,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Eagle  Machine  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  $15,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  tools,  fix- 
tures and  gages.  The  directors  are  Horace  J.,  Charles  W.  and 
J.    Edward   Yount. 

The  New  Process  File  Co.,  Newcastle,  Ind.,  has  been  in- 
cori)orated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  files. 
The  directors  are  W.  S.  Crum,  A.  A.  Brown  and  John  W. 
Rodgers. 

The  Polhamus  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rator with  $100,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  oil  gen- 
erators, automobile  accessories  and  tools.  The  directors  are 
Albert  Z.,  Russell  H.  and  M.  J.  Polhamus. 
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The  Indiana  Portland  Cement  Co.,  recently  organized  at 
Huntington,  Ind.,  with  $1,000,000  capital  stock,  has  bought 
500  acres  of  land  near  the  city  and  will  build  a  plant  which 
will  give  employment  to  about  150  men.  Adam  L.  Beck, 
Huntington,  is  president ;  Marshal  Beck,  treasurer,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Hart,  secretary.  W.  S.  Creveling  will  be  superin- 
tendent. 

The  Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.,  North  Capitol  Avenue,  Indian- 
apolis, is  building  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  98  x  180  ft., 
to  cost  about  $38,000. 

The  American  Steel  &  Foundry  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  is 
building  a  one-story  addition,  40  x  120  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$15,000. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.   29. 

Many  orders  for  machine  tools  are  coming  froin  manu- 
facturers not  engaged  on  Government  work,  and  dealers  In 
both  new  and  second-hand  machines  state  that  the  scattered 
inquiry  for  single  tools  was  never  better.  Exception  to  this 
may  be  taken  as  compared  with  conditions  three  years  ago 
when  the  call  for  machine  tools  was  almost  entirely  from 
makers  of  war  material  for  England  and  France  and  also 
for  export  to  those  countries.  To-day  the  small  manufac- 
turing plants  are  buying  machinery,  not  only  for  replace- 
ment, but  also  to  increase  their  output.  Orders  from  the 
South  for  lathes,  small  grinding  and  portable  electric  tools 
have  recently  increased.  Pacific  coast  business  is  also  better. 
Some  trouble  is  being  experienced  in  shipping  machinery,  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  cars,  which  does  not  apply,  however,  to 
machines  needed  for  war  purposes. 

The  Gordon  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  had  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  new  one-story  brick  plant  48  x  115  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at   Spring  Grove  Avenue  and  Township   Street. 

The  Fox-Klein  Motor  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  building  65  x  100 
ft.,  on  Gilbert  Avenue,  near  Eighth  Street.  A  small  repair 
shop  will  be  provided  for  automobile  and  auto-truck  repairs. 

The  Standard  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  completed 
an  addition  to  its  plant  that  will  greatly  increase  its  present 
output  of  autograph  registers.  Practically  all  the  necessary 
equipment  has  been  bought. 

The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  open  bids 
Dec.  3  for  power  plant  equipment,  including  a  stoker  for  a 
600  hp.  boiler.  Specifications  may  be  obtained  from  Carl 
E.  Steeb,  secretary. 

Jacob  Seeger,  stone  contractor,  697  East  Fulton  Street, 
Columbus,  has  purchased  a  quarry  at  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio, 
and   will   need   additional   crushers   and   other   equipment. 

The  Capital  Die,  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  recently 
incorporated,  has  taken  over  the  plant  formerly  operated  by 
J.  B.  Hoover,  at  619  North  Fourth  Street,  where  it  will  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  dies,  jigs,  and  other  small  tools. 
The  company  also  manufactures  metal  heat-treating  furnaces. 

The  Hercules  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  making 
plans  to  double  the  capacity  of  its  machine  shop.  Later  an 
addition  to  Its  foundry  is  contemplated. 


^  The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Oct.   29. 

Second-hand  machinery  is  in  good  demand.  Inquiries 
from  manufacturers  and  distributers  of  power  equipment  are 
numerous,  but  many  orders  are  deferred  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  price  situation. 

The  Roy  C.  Whayne  Supply  Co.,  Louisville,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  7%  or  10-hp.  motor,  25-cycle,  direct  current, 
220  or  440-volt;  also  for  a  4-ton  electric  locomotive,  250-volt, 
direct  current,  40-ln.  gage. 

Truman  Drury,  Morganfleld,  Ky.,  is  asking  for  addresses 
of  manufacturers  of  gasoline  hosting  engines,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  I'/j  tons,  to  hoist  60  ft. 

The  Estill  Water  &  Gas  Co.,  Irvine,  Ky.,  wilU  purchase  a 
pump,  225-ft.  lift  with  a  capacity  of  250  gal.  per  min.,  and 
other  equipment  for  a  waterworks  system. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Co.,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn.,  Is  In  the  mar- 
ket for  a  second-hand,  40  or  50-hp.  boiler,  locomotive  type 
preferred. 

The  Southern  Equipment  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  R.  H.  Mc- 
WniiamH,  N.  M.  Dickson,  A.  W.  Fisher,  Jr.,  and  others,  to 
do  general   foundry  and  machine  shop  work. 

The  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Louisville,  will  Install 
new  generating  machinery  and  auxiliary  equipment  at  Its 
electric  power  plant.  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.,  208  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  are  the  engineers. 

The  Peerless  Sign  Co.,  Louisville,  has  been  Incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $40,000  to  manufacture  metal  signs. 
Calvin  F.  Thomas  and  George  (',  Murphy  are  the  iiilnciijiil 
Incorporators. 


Thomas  H.  Wright  and  Charles  E.  Taylor.  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  are  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  shipbuilding 
plant  on  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

The  shipbuilding  plant  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Co.,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  site  for  which  has  been  acquired  in  the 
Clubb's  Creek  .section,  will  consist  of  six  shlpways,  steel 
fabricating  mill,  machine  shop,  power  plant,  etc.  It  also 
arranged  for  the  erection  of  about  100  houses  nearby  for 
employees. 


Texas 


Austin,  Oct.  27. 

Dealers  report  an  improvement  in  the  demand  for  ma- 
chinery and  machine  tools.  It  is  stated  that  more  irrigation 
plants  will  probably  be  installed  in  this  section  during  the 
next  few  months  than  in  any  similar  period  for  many  years. 

The  Fireplace  Hot  Water  Heater  Co.,  El  Paso,  recently 
incorporated,  will  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  water 
heaters. 

Bowie  will  issue  $15,000  in  bonds  for  the  construction  of 
an  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  municipal  electric  light  plant  at  Decatur  Is  to  be 
equipped  with  a  new  engine  and  other  machinery. 

The  City  Council,  Wolfe  City,  plans  to  increase  the  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  and  will  probably  install  a  new  pump- 
ing plant. 

Charles  Sommer  and  associates,  Quanah,  contemplate  the 
construction  of  a  waterworks  system,  including  a  pumping 
plant  to  cost  about  $150,000. 

The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Temple,  will 
build  a  power  house  and  machine  shop  and  make  other  im- 
provements to  cost  $150,000. 

J.  D.  Seamonds,  Dilley,  will  install  an  irrigation  pumping 
plant  on  the  Leona  River  near  Dilley. 


California 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  23. 

The  Leach  Motor  Car  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  acquired 
property  at  Sixteenth  and  Figueroa  streets  for  the  erection 
of  a  three-story  building,  about  100  x  155  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$150,000.  On  the  third  floor  two  complete  repair  departments 
will  be  installed,  with  machine  shop  and  tool  room,  etc., 
one  for  used  cars  and  the  other  for  new  automobiles.  A 
large  parts  department  will  be  located  on  the  second  floor. 

The  Novelty  Brass  Works  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
brass  goods.  Louis  N.  and  Frances  Auger  and  Oscar  W. 
Cave  are  the  incorporators. 

The  United  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  will  build 
an  electric  power  plant  on  the  San  Gabriel  River.  The  initial 
capacity  will  be  about  10,000  hp.  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000. 

The  Woodward  Garage  &  Truck  Attachment  Co.,  2019 
West  Pico  Street,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  organized  to  manu- 
facture motor  truck  attachments.  E.  J.  Woodward  heads 
the  company. 

The  Master  Carburetor  Co.,  Los  Angeles  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  manufacture  carbu- 
retors, etc.  The  incorporatoi-s  are  Charles  G.  Harness, 
George  Beebe,  D.  F.  Poyer,  E.  M.  Chandler  and  J.  C.  Crouch. 

The  United  States  Spring  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  increased 
the  capacity  of  its  plant  on  South  Los  Angeles  Street,  to 
include  a  department  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  wheels 
and  the  repair  of  old  wheels.  J.  F.  Rauen  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  GilflUan  Brothers  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  Los  An- 
geles, has  completed  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Wall  and 
Eleventh  streets,  for  the  manufacture  of  electric  drills  and 
grinders,  magneto  parts  and  motor  and  generator  brushes. 

The  Los  Angeles  Brass  Foundry,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
organized  to  operate  a  plant  at  1539  East  Sixteenth  Street. 
Fred  Freitag  heads  the  company. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  build- 
ing a  machine  shop  in  connection  with  its  new  generating 
plant  near  the  West  Side  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,   near  Fresno,   Cal. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  23. 
The  general  resumption  of  work  at  the  shipyards  in  the 
Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  sections  Oct.  29  will  have 
a  big  Influence  on  the  demand  for  machine  tools.  The  call 
from  lumber  mills  is  Increasing,  many  of  which  have  com- 
plected i)lans  for  enlargement  to  meet  Government  or  other 
requirements.  Marine  engines  and  other  marine  equipment 
are  in  active  demand. 
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The  Beebe  Co.,  Portland,  manufacturer  and  distributer 
of  marine  engines  and  motors,  has  opened  a  branch  at 
Astoria. 

The  North  Bend  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  North  Bend,  Ore., 
has  bought  the  adjoining  property  of  the  North  Bend  Iron 
"Works  and  is  installing  an  electrically  driven  planing  mill 
and  lumber  finishing  plant,  140  x  160  ft.,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$100,000. 

The  Quilicum  Sawmill  Co.,  Qullicum  Beach,  Vancouver 
Island,  B.  C,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000  to  take  over  the  business  of  H.  S.  Galbraith  and  to 
operate  saw  mills  and  build  ships. 

Macdonnell,  Ltd.,  Ogden  Point,  Victoria,  B.  C,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  an  assembling  plant  for  installing  marine 
engines  and  auxiliary  machinery  in  wooden  vessels  now  under 
construction  in  British  Columbia  for  the  British  Munitions 
Board. 

T.  Danielson,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  will  equip  a  factory  on 
East  Fifth   Street  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  boats. 

The  plant  of  the  Klamath  Iron  Works  and  the  mill  of  the 
Ewauna  Box  Co.,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  were  recently  burned 
with  a  loss  of  $300,000. 

The  American  Powdered  Coal  Co.,  Portland,  has  bought 
two  and  one-half  acres  in  South  Portland  on  which  it  will 
erect  a  coal  pulverizing  plant  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000. 

The  Ames  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Seattle,  has 
bought  four  lots  on  the  water  front  on  which  it  will  erect  a 
shipbuilding  plant. 

The  Sitka  Spruce  Co.,  Coquille,  Ore.,  has  secured  additional 
water  power  and  will  install  machinery  and  electric  lighting 
equipment    preparatory    to    doubling    its    capacity. 

The  Donohoe-Rathbone  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been 
Incorporated  for  91,500,000,  and  will  erect  a  plant  to  build 
wooden  vessels.  Sites  in  Seattle,  Port  Orchard  and  Everett 
are  under  consideration. 

The  J.  H.  Chambers  sawmill.  Cottage  Grove,  Ore.,  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $75,000.  It  will  prob- 
ably  lj<'  rebuilt. 

The  Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works,  Portland,  has  completed 
its  plant  and  started  work  on  the  construction  of  ship  en- 
gines, Ballin  water  tube  boilers  and  auxiliary  machinery. 

The  Sumner  K.  Prescott  Foundry,  Seattle,  will  increase 
the  capacity  of  its  plant  more  than  100  per  cent  by  construc- 
tion of  an  addition  and  installation  of  new  equipment.  It 
is  turning  out  lumberyard  gasoline  tractors,  and  will  manu- 
facture the  Hendricks  truck  attachment. 

The  Olympic  Steel  Works,  Seattle,  which  recently  moved 
into  its  new  foundry  on  the  Canal  Waterway,  contemplates 
the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost  $10,000. 
It  manufactures  3000  lb.  of  castings  per  day,  and  employs 
50    foundrymen. 

H.  N.  Rothweiler  &  Co.,  Seattle,  are  constructing  a  new 
plant  at  a  cost  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  automobile  appli- 
ances. 

The  Oceanic  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  has  been  formed 
by  B.  G.  Skulason,  Isaac  Gratton,  D.  E.  Streib  and  P.  K. 
Enebo.  It  is  under.stood  a  shipbuilding  plant  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  Belmont  Iron  WOrks,  Philadelphia,  has  opened  offlces 
in  the  Arcade  Building,  Seattle.     Murry  Jacobs  is  in  charge. 

Chester  Coulter,  Seattle,  for  many  years  identified  with 
machinery  and  equipment  business  in  the  Northwest,  has 
formed  the  Coulter-Taylor  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  L.  C. 
Smith  Building,  to  deal  in  iron  and  steel  products,  railroad 
equipment,    etc. 

The  Kennedy  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Klmira,  N.  Y.,  has  opened 
a  branch  office  in  the  Arcade  Building,  Seattle. 

The  Pacific  Machine  Shop  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  new  machine  shop  at  Pike  Street  and 
Railroad  Avenue,   to  cost  $15,000. 

The  Patterson-McDonald  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Is  hav- 
ing plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  boiler  shop,  92  x  240  ft., 
to  cost  $20,000.  It  will  also  erect  a  two-story  construction 
shed  and  mold  loft,  80  x   460  ft. 


Canada 

TOKONTO,    Oct.    29. 

M.  J.  O'Brien,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,000  by  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  Joseph 
L.  Murray,  both  of  Renfrew,  Ont.  ;  John  A.  O'Brien,  Ottawa, 
and  others,  to  take  over  the  smelter,  electrical  plants,  etc., 
owned  by  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  at  Renfrew. 

The  Warwick  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Jo.seph  B. 
Julien,  Samuel  Pleury,  Joseph  A.  Boule,  and  others,  to  manu- 
facture agricultural  implements,^  saws,  kneading  machines, 
tools,  etc. 

The    Anglo-American    Shipping    Co.,    Ltd.,    Montreal,    has 


been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  George 
V.  Cousins,  Aubrey  H.  Elder,  Solomon  Vineberg,  and  others, 
to  build   ships. 

The  foundry  owned  by  Clare  Brothers,  Gait,  Ont.,  was 
damaged  by  fire  Oct.  19  with  a  loss  of  $15,000. 

The  Ignition  Repair  &  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  by  Lawrence  J. 
Pashler,  9  Grafton  Avenue;  Bertrand  T.  McAvoy,  M.  P.  Van 
der  Voort,  and  others,  to  manufacture  engines,  motors,  bat- 
teries, magnetos,   etc. 

The  Multipost  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Donald  B. 
Menzies,  John  A.  Ryan,  1464  King  Street  West ;  Alpha  I. 
Hodgins,  and  others,  to  manufacture  machinery,  tools,  etc. 

The  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper,  Ltd.,  Spruce  Falls,  Ont, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,500,000,  by 
Thomas  H.  Barton,  840  Davenport  Road  ;  Charles  M.  Garvey, 
60  Victoria  Street;  Thomas  M.  Weatherhead,  and  others,  of 
Toronto,  to  manufacture  pulp,  lumber,  etc. 

The  Welding  &  Supplies  Co.,  Ltd.,  1227  Ontario  Street 
East,  Montreal,  has  been  formed  to  do  general  oxy-acetylene 
welding.  C.  Roger,  formerly  Canadian  manager  of  the  L'Air 
Liquide  Society,  is  manager. 

The  Liquid  Air  Co.,  1  Ernest  Street,  Montreal,  has  pur- 
chased a  site  at  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  where  it  will  erect  an 
acetylene  plant  to  cost  about   $40,000. 

The  St.  Andrews  Wire  Works  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Watford, 
Ont.,  has  taken  a  building  at  Starthroy,  Ont.,  which  it  will 
remodel  and  equip  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  products,  etc. 
G.   M.   Haldane   is  local  manager. 

The  Sydney  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  N.  S., 
will  build  a  foundry  at  Halifax,  to  cost  $7,500.  Wilfred 
Clarke  is  manager. 

The  Toronto  Electric  Supply  Works  will  make  alterations 
to  a  factory  on  Hanna  Avenue,  Toronto,  and  install  equip- 
ment to  cost  $3,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  W.  A.  Mitchell,  clerk,  Chapleau, 
Ont.,  until  Nov.  15,  for  a  turbine  pump  with  a  capacity  of 
400  gal.,  operated  by  40-hp.  motor.  Specifications  may  also 
be  had  from  Chipman  &  Power,  engineers.  Mall  Building, 
Toronto. 

The  Ucan  Specialties  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Samuel  W. 
Jacob.s,  Gui  C.  Papineau-Couture,  Louis  Fitch,  and  others,  to 
manufacture  hardware,  steel,  brass,  machinery,  etc. 

The  Gold  Medal  Broom  &  Brush  Co.,  Ltd.,  Laval  de  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000  by  Paul  Demers,  William  H.  Langlier,  Claude 
Bourdier,  and  others,  all  of  Montreal,  to  manufacture  brooms, 
brushes,   toys,   etc. 

The  shell  loading  plant  of  the  Canadian  Explosives  Co., 
He  Perrot,  near  Vaudreuil,  Que.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
and  explosions  Oct.   26  with  a  loss  of  $1,600,000. 

The  Magnet  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000  by  G.  A.  Maclean, 
H.  R.  Eade,  G.  M.  Larson,  and  others,  all  of  Winnipeg,  to 
manufacture  iron,  steel,  metals,  machinery,  tools,  etc. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  Oct.  22. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  opening  dates  unas- 
.signed,  .schedule  1546  for  two  duplex  milling  machines,"  bases 
29  X  33  in.  ;  schedule  1540  for  one  motor-driven  direct-con- 
nected Squaring  shear,  all  for  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  11  a.  m.,  Nov.  5,  on 
specifications  2562  for  fuel-oil  systems  at  Mare  Island,  Pearl 
Harbor,  San  Diego,  and  Puget  Sound. 

The  quartermaster  general  of  the  Army  has  directed 
that  purchase  be  made  of  15,000  Army  motor  trucks  accord- 
ing to  the  new  standard  type  recently  adopted  by  the  War 
Department.  It  is  probable  that  the  bids  will  be  opened  by 
the  depot  quartermaster  at  Washington,  the  date  of  such 
has,  however,  not  yet  been  decided.  Bids  will  be  asked 
for  the  truck  body  and  for  parts  of  the  vehicle.  It  is  in- 
tended to  purchase  10,000  trucks  of  Class  B  type,  3  ton,  and 
5000  of  the  Class  A  type,  li/a  ton. 

The  following  bids  were  received  by  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, Oct.  8,  under  specification  2541,  for  furnishing  and 
installing  a  10-ton  electric  traveling  crane  for  pattern  and 
machine  shop  at  the  naval  station,  New  Orleans,  La.  Item 
1  work  complete  ;   2,  work  complete,  bidder's  specification. 

Niles-Bement  Pond  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York,  item 
2.  $8,800,  360  days.  Carroll  Electric  Co.,  Washington,  item 
2,    $12,660,    275    days.      Cleveland    Crane    &    Engineering   Co., 
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Wickliffe,  Ohio,  item  2,  $11,495,  shipment,  180  days.  The 
Whiting  Foundry  &  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey.  111.,  item  1, 
$13,780,    180    days. 

Bids  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  on  Oct.  5,  for  fur- 
nishing material  and  supplies  for  the  naval  service  as  fol- 
lows : 

Schedule  1863^!,  Steam  Engineering,  Class  41,  Portsmouth 
and  Boston — Gasoline  engines  and  spares — Bid  8,  item  1, 
$3,589;  2,  $283.35;  3,  $2,594;  4,  $249.95;  delivery,  items 
1  and  2,  5  in  8  weeks ;  items  3  and  4,  5  in  6  weeks,  5  In 
8  weeks,  10  in  10  weeks,  and  10  in  12  weeks;  total  $124,062 
bid  18,  item  1,  $3,640;  2,  $722.55;  Item  3,  $3,640,  $3,940,  and 
$2,940;  item  4,  $722.55  and  $684.05;  bid  32,  item  1,  $3,401.50 
2,  $445.41;  3,  $2,669;  4,  $420.61;  total,  $131,157.40;  delivery 
90  days;  bid  37,  item  1,  $3,795;  2,  $490.40;  3.  $2,750;  4 
$469.20;  total,  $139,430;  delivery,  90  days:  Bid  47,  item  1 
$2,822;  2,  $352;  3,  $1,785;  4,  $262;  total,  $93,171;  delivery 
150  days. 

Schedule  1905%,  Steam  Engineering,  Class  42,  Brooklyn — 
12  precision  bench  lathes — Bid  13,  $485;  16,  $1,165.60;  26, 
$658,  $660  and  $659;  33,  $1,120,  $1,165,  $1,112,  $1,160, 
$1,090,   $1,425,   $1,470,   $1,415,   $1,460,   and   $1,390;    38.    $1,572. 

Schedule  19181/2,  Steam  Engineering,  Class  81,  Philadel- 
phia— Five  universal  milling  machines,  motor  driven — Bid 
16,  $2,985  ;   25,   $2,873.75. 

Names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  by  which  they 
are  designated  follow : 

Bid  2.  the  American  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  134  West 
Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York;  13,  the  Elgin  Tool  Works, 
67  North  State  Street,  Elgin,  111.  ;  16,  the  Fairbanks  Co., 
416  Broome  Street,  New  York;  18,  Gas  Engine  &  Power 
Co.,  and  Chas.  L.  Seabury  &  Co.,  Consolidated.  Morris 
Heights,  N.  Y.  ;  37,  the  Sterling  Engine  Co.,  1252  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  47,  the  Niagara  Motors  Corporation, 
Dunkirk.  N.  Y.  ;  26,  Kemp  Machinery  Co.,  223  North  Calvert 
Street.  Baltimore  ;  33,  D.  Nast  Machinery  Co.,  Bourse  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia  ;  38,  W.  E.  Shipley  Machinery  Co..  Morris 
Building,  Philadelphia ;  25,  Kearney  &  Trecker  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee,  Wis. 


PATRIOTIC  COUNCIL 


Coal  Exports  to  Canada  Restricted 

Washington,  Oct.  30. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  completed  statistics  showing  the  past  fuel  con- 
sumption of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  future 
requirements  of  coal  for  the  railroads,  factories,  public 
utilities  and  domestic  consumers  of  that  country.  On 
the  basis  of  these  statistics  a  definite  allotment  of  coal 
for  Canada  has  been  made.  For  the  next  two  months 
the  allotment  will  total  about  2,000,000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous and  700,000  tons  of  anthracite.  Dr.  Garfield 
has  insisted  that  Canada  be  treated  as  well  in  the 
matter  of  coal  as  the  States  of  the  Union  but  no  better. 
The  figures  referred  to  show  that  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  coal  has  been  shipped  into  Canada  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  in  former  years,  so  that  the 
allotment  now  being  made  will  involve  a  limitation  not 
only  of  the  amount  to  be  exported  by  individual  ship- 
pers but  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  going  into  Canada 
the  coming  winter. 

From  this  time  forward  the  shipment  of  coal  into 
Canada  will  be  under  definite  control  by  the  Fuel 
Administration,  and  only  shippers  with  its  permits  will 
be  allowed  to  export  coal  to  that  country.  These  limi- 
tations have  been  arranged  in  consultation  \<?ith  the 
Canadian  authorities,  who  recognize  that  the  United 
States  is  warranted  in  taking  such  steps  to  protect 
the  interests  of  American  consumers. 


The  Merchants  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  its  new  buildings  to  the 
Fred  T.  Ley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  The  buildings  in- 
clude a  molding  and  loft  building,  200  x  300  ft.,  three 
stories;  a  pattern  and  joiner  shop,  a  machine  shop,  a 
pump  hou.se,  a  transformer  house,  and  a  large  addition 
to  the  power  plant.  F'urther  work  contemplated  in- 
cludes 250  six-room  bungalows,  603  five,  six  and  seven- 
room  dwellings  in  groups  of  seven  or  nine  each,  50 
detached  six  or  seven-room  houses,  a  number  of  more 
expensive  single  houses,  four  37-family  apartment 
hou.ses,  several  rooming  hou.ses  for  single  men,  two 
commissary  buildings,  administration  buildings  and 
other  structures  to  care  for  the  large  number  of  em- 
ployees expected. 


United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation  Employees  Form 
a  Novel  Organization 

W.  A.  Field,  the  general  manager  of  the  United 
Alloy  Steel  Corporation  of  Canton,  Ohio,  recently  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  forming  an  organization  along  the 
lines  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  that  Council  in  the  city  of  Canton 
and  more  especially  in  the  plant  of  the  United  Alloy 
Steel  Corporation. 

As  a  step  in  the  organizing  of  this  council,  a  dinner 
was  given  in  the  Courtland  Hotel  to  about  250  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  and  invited  guests.  The 
speakers  of  the  evening  were  Judge  Henry  W.  Harter, 
chairman  of  the  Liberty  loan  campaign  in  the  Canton 
district;  George  H.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Canton 
Draft  Board;  John  Marshall,  special  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Justice;  J.  M.  Criley  of  Cleveland,  and 
Judge  A.  H.  Head  of  Cincinnati. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  are  best  set  forth 
in  the  opening  remarks  of  Mr.  Field,  which  were  in 
part  as  follows:  "We  have  come  together  with  one 
aim  and  one  object  and  that  is  for  each  man  to  take 
stock  of  himself  and  in  his  own  way  and  with  his  own 
brains  devise  ways  and  means  of  using  his  abilities  in 
the  best  possible  manner  in  this  great  crisis  which  con- 
fronts our  nation  to-day.  In  order  that  we  may  all 
benefit  by  such  thoughts  and  ideas  as  may  come  to 
each  individually  the  idea  has  occurred  that  we  or- 
ganize ourselves  into  the  Auxiliary  Council  of  National 
Defense.  We  can  do  nothing  of  material  moment  alone, 
but  we  can  organize  into  a  well-regulated,  systematic 
body  along  lines  similar  to  that  of  a  well-directed 
army.  In  this  connection,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
men  here  to-night  observe  these  aims  and  objects  care- 
fully at  the  start  and  let  all  of  those  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  know  exactly  what  this  organization 
means  and  what  you  have  made  up  your  minds  to  do 
as  your  bit." 

There  was  considerable  enthusiasm  displayed  at  the 
meeting  and  each  speaker  was  warmly  received.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  all  the  men  faced  the 
flag  and  repeated  the  following  pledge: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Blag 

And  to  the  Republic  for  which   it  ptand.s. 

One  Nation,   indivisible, 

With  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

I  further  agree  :  To  do  everything  in  my  power  to  assist 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  branches  of  the 
Government  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  issue  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  promise  to  refrain  from 
destructive  criticism  and  to  try  to  make  my  every  effort 
count  for  the  honor,  dignity  and  glory  of  my  country  and  its 
institutions. 

W.  A.  Field  was  elected  president,  and  Francis 
Miller,  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  director  was  elected 
from  each  department. 

The  organization  undertook  the  sale  of  Liberty 
bonds,  and  up  to  date  has  sold  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
employees,  and  these  sales  amount  to  about  $225,000. 


The  firm  name  of  H.  L.  Latshaw  &  Co.,  220  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  been  changed  to  the  Latshaw  Steel 
&  Metal  Products  Corporation.  The  lines  handled  in- 
clude shafting,  screw  stock,  cold  drawn  shapes,  steel 
tubing,  sheets,  plates,  bars,  rods,  wire,  tool  steels,  etc. 


The  Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co.,  St.  Paul  Avenue 
and  Fifteenth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  completed 
arrangements  with  the  Maxim  Silencer  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  for  the  exclusive  production  and  sale  of  Maxim 
silencers  for  motor  trucks  and  passenger  cars. 


Emil  F.  Steiner  &  Co.,  makers  of  sectional  and  port- 
able ovens  for  japanning,  enameling,  core  drying,  etc., 
have  moved  from  their  former  location  at  58  Union 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  a  new  plant  at  117-119  New 
Jer.sey  Railroad  Avenue. 
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antee  does  not  and  cannot  reimburse  a  mill  owner  for 
loss  of  time  and  tonnage  while  a  mistake  is  being  made 
good,  and  the  mill  electrical  engineer  is  not  true  to  his 
responsibilities  if  he  allows  any  modification  of  what 
experience  has  dictated  as  the  line  of  safety,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  manufacturing  companies  and  pur- 
chasers will  be  able  to  reach  some  equitable  agreement 
on  this  vital  detail. 

Cost  of  Equipment 

"Although  frequently  stated  offhand  that  the  cost  of 
equipment  for  electrical  devices,  especially  for  revers- 
ing mills,  is  so  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  for  steam  as 
to  offset  any  saving  in  operating  cost  that  may  be 
shown,  the  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out 
by  a  close  analysis  of  the  subject.  For  the  straight 
running  mills,  the  comparison  of  first  cost  of  equip- 
ment may  be  less  favorable  to  the  electric  drive  than 
with  the  reversing  mill. 

"With  the  steam  drive,  the  boiler  house  must  be  lo- 
cated quite  near  the  mill  to  avoid  long  steam  lines, 
which,  often  involving  costly  engineering  details,  do 
not  tend  to  concentrate  the  plant.  If  condensing  en- 
gines are  used,  the  large  amount  of  water  required 
may  have  to  be  carried  for  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  engine.  All  of  this  is  avoided  with  the  electric 
drive,  as  the  power  station  and  boilers  may  be  located 
at  the  most  convenient  place,  not  necessarily  inside  the 
plant,  where  fuel  and  water  can  be  supplied  at  a  mini- 
mum cost. 

"On  reversing  mills,  the  actual  consumption  of  steam 
with  electric  drive  will  probably  be  about  half  of  the 
equivalent  steam  drive,  but  in  this  case  the  peak  load 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  it  may  represent 
from  four  to  five  times  the  normal  power  required,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  steam-reversing  engine,  it  must  be 
absorbed  by  the  boiler.  With  the  electric  drive,  this 
shock  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  the  motor  genera- 
tor fly-wheel  set  which  is  interposed  between  the  line 
and  the  main  motor  so  that  on  an  average  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  peak  load  is  thrown  back  on  the  boiler 
plant. 

"Where  a  saving  of  three-fourths  of  the  coal  used 
for  power  generation  can  be  shown,  the  substitution  of 
electric  power  for  steam  becomes  as  much  an  economic 
necessity  as  the  use  of  the  by-product  coke  oven. 

Costs  of  Operation 

"The  comparison  of  actual  money  costs  in  the  opera- 
tion of  electric  motor  with  other  methods  is  difficult 
and  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  power,  works  organization  and  account- 
ing systems,  so  that  all  comparisons  here  are  made 
on  a  basis  of  kilowatt-hours  per  ton  of  product.     Even 


this  is  only  approximate  as  the  applications  of  electric 
power  vary  in  different  plants  and  the  finished  product, 
sizes  of  ingots,  drafts  used,  temperature  and  composi- 
tion of  steel  rolled  all  enter  into  the  main  roll  problem. 
However,  some  approximate  figures  have  been  arrived 
at  which  are  given  below,  although  probably  subject  to 
further  modification  as  more  data  become  available. 

Kilowatt-hours,  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced 10.25 

Kilowatt-hours,  per  ton  of  open-hearth  steel  produced..    4.15 

"In  the  rolling  mills  the  diversity  is  so  great  as  to 
make  anything  like  accurate  estimating  equivalents 
practically  impossible,  but  the  following  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  to  expect,  although  they  are  not  directly 
comparable: 

Non-Reversing  Mills,  Electric  Drive 

Main  Rolls 
Raw  Kw.-Hrs. 

Material  Finished  Material  per  Ton 

7  X    7  in.     30-lb.    rail    60 

6  X    7  in.     3%   to  8-in.  angles 33 

22  X  22  in.     Standard    rail 46 

20  X  24   in.     4    x    4    in 31 

Reversing  Mills,  Electric  Drive 

20  X  20  in.     5  x  5   in 25.5 

20  X  20  in.     8  x  8  in 17.0 

18x20   in.      4   x  4   in 26.0 

"As  the  mill  requirements  can  be  readily  determined, 
these  figures  are  only  indications  and  each  problem 
should  be  the  subject  of  special  calculation. 

Historical 

"The  first  large  installation  of  electric  motors  was 
made  at  Edgar  Thomson  Works  in  1905  for  rolling  light 
rails,  where  power  equal  to  3000  kw.  was  generated  and 
transmitted  for  a  short  distance  only  at  250  volts  d.c, 
the  equipment  being  in  perfect  operating  condition  to- 
day. The  latest  installation  was  at  Homestead  Steel 
Works  on  a  110-in.  plate  mill,  where  a  25-cycle  alter- 
nating current  equivalent  to  3000  kw.  is  transmitted  at 
least  three  miles  at  6600  volts.  This  mill  was  started 
Oct.  15  of  this  year,  less  than  six  months  after  breaking 
ground,  the  electric  drive  being  finished  in  five  months 
from  placing  of  the  order. 

"Between  these  two  dates  there  have  been  installed 
in  the  United  States  170  non-reversing  rolling  mill 
drives  of  over  1000  hp.  capacity.  The  first  large  re- 
versing equipment  using  the  Ilinger  system  in  this 
country  was  installed  at  Illinois  Steel  Co.  in  1907,  after 
which  only  two  equipments  were  built  in  the  following 
ten  years.  The  rapid  development  of  this  class  of  equip- 
ment began  in  1916,  for  there  are  on  record  15  plants 
from  8000  to  15,000  hp.  maximum  rating  operating  or 
to  be  installed  during  1917,  and  up  to  date  five  equip- 
ments from  9000  to  19,000  hp.  for  1918  delivery. 

"It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  electric  motor 
has  proved  itself  to  be  wholly  reliable,  extremely  adapt- 
able, not  excessive  in  first  cost  and  very  economical  to 
operate,  and  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  its  gen- 
eral adoption." 


Malleable  Iron  and  Its  Uses  Discussed 


Paper  Read  by  President  Pope,  of  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

able  Instead  of  Steel  Castings  Considered 


-Question  Why  Use  Malle- 


The  paper  by  Henry  F.  Pope,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland,  on  "Malleable 
Iron  and  Its  Uses,"  was  as  follows: 

"It  is  well  to  give  a  little  time  to  the  consideration 
of  malleable  iron,  for  by  many  its  characteristics  are 
little  understood. 

"Iron  as  it  is  run  from  the  furnace  and  poured  into 
the  molds,  in  the  process  of  making  malleable  iron 
castings,  is  not  malleable  at  all,  but  is  extremely  hard 
and  brittle.  When  broken,  it  shows  a  white  fracture. 
But  this  brittle  iron  is  of  such  composition  that  when 
subjected  to  the  proper  annealing  heat  for  the  requisite 
length  of  time,  it  is  transformed  into  an  iron  with 
entirely  different  physical  qualities.  After  annealing, 
instead  of  showing  a  white  fracture,  it  shows  a  black 
one,  giving  it  the  name  of  'black  heart.'     This  distin- 


guishes the  malleable  iron  made  in  this  country  from 
that  made  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  has  a 
steely  fracture  due  to  the  fact  that  the  carbon  is  almost 
entirely  removed  by  oxidation  in  the  annealing  process. 
Graphitization  of  the  carbon  is  more  easily  controlled 
commercially  than  oxidation:  therefore,  the  'black 
heart'  is  the  more  reliable  product.  The  black  fracture 
of  our  iron  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  annealing 
process  the  carbon,  which  in  the  original  casting  was 
all  combined,  has  been  separated  out  by  decarboniza- 
tion  and  is  now  found  as  free  carbon  or  graphite  of 
non-crystalline  form  deposited  between  the  molecules 
of  the  iron.  This  form  of  carbon  is  called  'temper  car- 
bon' by  Ledebur  to  distinguish  it  from  its  other  forms. 
The  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  temper  carbon  gives 
the  material  its  black  appearance. 
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"The  iron  itself,  therefore,  is  left  almost  entirely 
free  from  any  combination  with  carbon  and  possesses 
the  malleable  quality  of  wrought  iron.  It  can  be  bent 
without  fracture  and  withstands  great  shock  and  stress 
without  breaking.  It  has  the  superiority  of  wrought 
iron  in  the  respect  of  malleability  without  the  some- 
times objectionable  fibrous  structure  of  that  material 
and  with  the  very  great  advantage  that  it  can  be  cast 
into  all  sorts  of  intricate  shapes  without  difficulty,  sav- 
ing the  large  cost  of  laboriously  shaping  and  building 
up  the  wrought  iron.  And  this  is  not  belittling 
wrought  iron,  which  has  its  important  place.  Often 
combinations  of  wrought  and  malleable  iron  are  made 
in  a  structure  with  very  distinct  gain. 

"Some  one  will  say:  'Why  use  malleable  iron  any 
more  when  steel  castings  may  be  had?'  Well,  that  is 
a  very  plausible  question,  for  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  steel  casting  production  and  certain  castings 
have  been  changed  from  malleable  iron  to  steel  with 
improved  results,  but  there  are  several  reasons  why 
steel  will  never  displace  malleable  iron  for  a  multitude 
of  articles.  In  the  first  place,  in  most  cases  if  the  steel 
could  be  produced  in  the  form  and  section  of  the  malle- 
able casting,  it  would  be  more  expensive  and  no  better, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  tensile 
strength  of  malleable  iron  is  somewhat  below  that  of 
soft  steel,  its  elastic  limit  is  just  as'  high,  which  means 
that  it  will  stand  just  as  much  punishment  as  the  steel. 
Furthermore,  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  produce  many 
articles  in  malleable  iron.  The  iron  is  fluid  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  steel.  To  procure  steel  as  fluid 
as  the  iron  costs  more  and  when  the  fluid  steel,  at  a 
high  temperature,  is  poured  into  the  mold,  much  more 
difficulty  and  expense  are  encountered  than  with  the 
cooler  iron;  the  problems  of  the  foundry  are  compara- 
tively simple  in  the  case  of  the  iron. 

Poor  Iron  Brings  Discredit 

"Malleable  iron  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  pro- 
duced in  conformity  with  the  best  standards  by  all  of 
its  makers,  and  the  pwor  iron  made  by  some  has  brought 
much  discredit  upon  the  industry,  as  a  whole.  There  is 
no  justification  for  this,  because  the  inferior  metal  can 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  good  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  fractures  of  removed  test  lugs.  All  impor- 
tant castings  should  have  test  lugs  cast  on  them  for 


this  purpose.  Many  manufacturers  have,  however,  for 
several  years,  given  serious  scientific  study  to  their 
product  with  wonderfully  good  results,  so  that  from 
many  of  them  malleable  iron  can  now  be  obtained  of 
uniform  quality  and  of  greatly  increased  tensile 
strength  without  any  sacrifice  of  ductility,  for  one 
peculiar  feature  of  malleable  iron  is  that  while  the 
tensile  strength  increases,  the  elongation  al.so  increases. 
This  is  not  true  of  any  other  commercial  metal.  There 
are  two  essentials  necessary  in  the  production  of  malle- 
able iron.  One  is  the  proper  composition  of  the  hard 
iron  and  the  other  the  proper  heat  treatment  in  the 
annealing  process.  With  increased  knowledge  and  with 
better  practice,  the  former  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  the  latter  is  secured  by  a  proper  observation  of  the 
temperatures.  The  excellence  of  malleable  iron  will 
doubtless  be  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  the  elec- 
tric furnace,  which  insures  certainty  of  proper  mixture 
before  the  iron  is  poured,  besides  eliminating  objection- 
able oxides. 

"Malleable  iron,  then,  due  to  its  unique  qualities,  has. 
a  usefulness  which  is  entirely  its  own  and  which  cannot 
be  taken  away.  Years  ago  it  began  to  be  used  advan- 
tageously for  agricultural  implements,  all  sorts  of  farm 
tools,  wagons  and  carriages,  harness,  stoves,  pipe- 
fittings,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  Later,  the 
railroads  began  to  use  it,  for  many  parts  of  the  car 
could  be  made  lighter  and  less  subject  to  fracture  by 
the  substitution  of  malleable  for  gray  iron.  The  rail- 
roads use  it  also  in  places  where  the  iron  is  exposed 
to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  weather,  for  malleable 
iron  is  as  non-corrosive  as  any  of  the  iron  products  and 
much  more  so  than  steel.  Tie-plates,  for  instance, 
ought  to  be  made  entirely  of  malleable  iron,  for  the 
corrosion  of  the  steel  makes  it  much  more  expensive  in 
the  end.  More  recently  the  malleability,  the  lightness 
and  the  good  machining  qualities  of  malleable  iron,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  it  could  be  cast  into  desired  shapes 
with  ease,  have  made  malleable  iron  very  popular  for 
use  in  automobile  construction.  Malleable  iron  has 
other  good  qualities.  Its  permeability  is  as  high  as 
soft  steel  and  its  magnetic  hysteresis  is  less.  These 
qualities  render  this  material  very  desirable  for  certain 
electrical  machinery. 

"It  is  seen,  therefore,  how  important  a  place  malle- 
able iron  holds  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry." 


Great  Importance  of  the  Scrap  Business 

W.  Vernon  Phillips  Gives  Some  Very  Interesting  Statistics  and  Describes  Ways  of  Handling  Iron, 
and  Steel — Subject  Never  Before  Discussed  Before  Institute 


In  his  paper  on  "Iron  and  Steel  Scrap"  W.  Vernon 
Phillips  of  the  Perry  Buxton  Doane  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
said : 

"I  have  been  asked  to  address  you  on  a  subject 
which  Mr.  Farrell  tells  me  has  never  before  been  put 
before  you,  namely,  iron  and  steel  scrap,  and  I  feel 
very  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  to  tread  on 
virgin  ground.  The  subject,  however,  is  such  a  broad 
one  that  I  can  only  touch  upon  certain  features,  but  I 
hope  it  will  leave  the  way  open  for  further  and  more 
scientific  discussions,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  both  in- 
teresting and  helpful  to  both  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer. P'or  the  present,  my  purpose  shall  be  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  great  importance  of  this  too  lightly 
regarded  business — we  can  not  call  it  an  industry, 
though  it  Ih  fast  approaching  that  stage. 

Importance  of  the  BuHiness 

"But  first  let  me  point  out  its  importance  as  a  busi- 
ness. For  instance,  it  is  second  only  to  pig  iron  in 
point  of  tonnage.  The  total  consumption  of  iron  and 
steel  scrap  in  the  year  1916,  over  and  above  that  made 
by  the  consumer,  was  in  excess  of  12,000,000  tons,  ex- 
clu.sive  of  cast-iron  scrap  and  material  used  for  chem- 
ical and  other  unusual  purposes,  also  exclusive  of  the 
large  tonnage  of  borings  and  turnings  used  in  the  blast 
furnaces,  all  of  which  would  make  an  additional  2,000,- 
000  to  5,000,000  tons,  but  we  are  without  statistics,  or 
the  present  opportunity  to  secure  them  on  this  tonnage. 


so  we  will  confine  our  consideration  for  the  present  to 
the  12,114,000  tons  consumed  in  1916,  which  represents 
9,646,617  tons  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  melted  in  open- 
hearth  basic  and  acid  furnaces  including  a  small  ton- 
nage which  was  used  in  electric  furnaces.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, approximately  2,000,000  tons  was  woiked  in 
rolling  mills  by  the  various  methods  employed,  namely, 
busheling,  puddling,  piling  and  direct  rolling  into  bar 
iron  and  soft  steel,  while  over  600,000  tons  was  con- 
verted by  mills  rolling  old  rails  down  to  lighter  sections,, 
to  angles,  to  concrete  bars  and  including  axles,  shafting, 
etc.,  rolled  to  steel  bars. 

"During  the  present  year  the  increased  open-heartk 
capacity  will  probably  have  called  for  at  least  2,000,000 
tons  more  scrap  than  in  1916;  in  fact,  due  to  the  ina- 
bility of  pig  iron  to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  such 
enormous  calls  were  made  on  the  scrap  business  that 
prices  were  advanced  nearly  100  per  cent.  However, 
this  had  the  desired  effect  and  scrap  was  brought  to- 
the  consumer  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country 
and  including  many  points  out  of  the  country,  so  that 
the  price  quickly  receded  with  the  satisfied  demand. 

"As  I  said  before,  we  have  no  means  of  accurately 
estimating  the  tonnage,  but  from  the  figures  available^ 
we  can  safely  say  that  during  1917  there  will  be  con- 
sumed over  15,000,000  tons  of  all  grades  of  iron  and. 
steel  scrap,  valued  at  about  $400,000,000;  in  fact,  many 
of  you  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
are  single  companies  doing  an  annual  business  of  over 
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$50,000,000  and  a  great  many  whose  turnover  exceeds 
$10,000,000. 

"You  will  see  by  now  that  my  prime  object  is  to 
impress  you  with  the  importance  of  this  business,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  has  been  so  hopelessly  mis- 
understood and  it  was  not  until  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  and  began  to  take  serious  stock  of  itself 
that  the  subject  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  recognized.  As  an  illustration,  when  the  sub- 
committee on  iron  and  steel  scrap  was  appointed  in 
connection  with  the  Council  of  Defense,  one  paper  se- 
riously remarked  that  even  the  humble  scrap  dealer 
was  to  be  called  on  for  help. 

The  Sources  of  Supply 

"There  is  also  an  erroneous  impression  regarding 
the  source  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  and  it  is  likely  that 
not  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  industry  would  figure  the 
same  way,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  authoritative  judges 
that  25  per  cent  of  all  the  iron  and  steel  scrap  is  pro- 
duced by  the  railroads,  40  per  cent  by  the  industrial 
plants  in  the  form  of  new  crop  ends,  structural  crops, 
ship  plate,  stampings,  turnings  and  borings;  the  other 
35  per  cent  is  shipped  by  scrap  yards  of  which  prob- 
ably one-half  consists  of  railroad  and  industrial  scrap 
sent  to  the  yards  to  be  sheared  and  prepared,  leaving 
15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  which  is  collected  by  the 
junk  dealers.  But  while  the  collection  of  old  agricul- 
tural house  and  city  scrap  represents  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  entire  production,  it  is  at  the 
present  time  a  most  important  part,  as  that  is  the  only 
source  which  can  be  increased.  The  railroads  are  pro- 
ducing less,  due  to  labor  conditions;  industrial  plants 
can  only  produce  scrap  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  steel  they  receive,  while  all  scrap  which  comes 
from  replacements  is  smaller  in  volume,  due  to  the 
great  difficulty  in  replacing  machinery  or  equipment 
of  any  kind.  Besides,  we  are  shipping  millions  and 
millions  of  tons  of  our  steel  out  of  the  country,  from 
which  we  are  getting  no  scrap  and  will  get  no  scrap; 
and,  in  addition,  the  trade  is  being  called  upon  to  ship 
thousands  of  tons  of  scrap  itself.  Italy,  in  particular, 
has  been  starving  for  steel  scrap,  and  there  has  al- 
ready been  shipped  out  over  half  a  million  tons.  The 
Government  has  taken  a  hand  in  this,  as  it  will  in  many 
ways,  to  regulate  this  business  during  the  war;  but  if 
the  war  keeps  up  long,  we  shall  soon  reach  a  point 
where  iron  and  steel  scrap  will  become  a  vital  matter, 
and  I  want  to  use  this  opportunity  to  impress  all  of 
you  with  the  importance  of  regarding  this  subject 
seriously. 

The  Need  of  the  Dealer  in  Scrap 

"You  are  all  either  consumers  or  producers  of 
scrap.  There  are  millions  of  producers  and  hundreds 
of  consumers  who  are  served  by  thousands  of  dealers 
who  are  in  turn  served.  The  hundreds  have  always 
used  this  great  advantage  to  discourage  and  discredit 
the  thousands  by  the  very  simple,  though  probably 
innocent,  expedient  of  buying  something  they  want, 
but  something  the  dealer  can  not  always  deliver.  This 
is  at  the  root  of  all  the  so-called  dishonesty  in  the  scrap 
business.  In  normal  time,  the  competition  is  very  se- 
vere and  the  scrap  dealers  go  beyond  their  own  powers 
in  their  efforts  to  please  the  buyer. 

"Scrap  is  not  produced,  it  is  a  by-product  or  a  dis- 
card of  something  and  it  can  rarely  conform  to  speci- 
fications calling  for  strict  sizes,  weights,  shapes  and 
characters,  especially  under  existing  circumstances, 
when  the  stock  piles  of  the  country  have  been  depleted, 
with  labor  scarce  and  unwilling,  and  with  shipping 
facilities  so  limited.  The  greatest  good  a  buyer  can 
do  to-day  is  to  buy  what  the  dealer  or  producer  has 
to  sell,  rather  than  to  buy  something  which  he  has  to 
try  to  get  out  and  get. 

"Scrap  has  no  value  without  a  demand.  For  in- 
stance, when  I  was  in  the  tin-plate  manufacturing  busi- 
ness about  20  years  ago,  we  were  always  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  our  tin-plate  clippings  or  what 
is  known  as  tin  snap,  and  we  paid  money  to  have  it 
hauled  to  the  dump.  Within  a  few  years,  Dr.  Gold- 
schmidt  discovered  a  method  of  detinning,  producing 
chloride  of  tin  and  oxide  of  tin  and  removing  97  per 


cent  of  the  metal,  leaving  the  residue  of  steel  suf- 
ficiently free  from  tin  to  be  used  in  the  open-hearth 
furnace,  the  black  sheet  trimmings  left  being  hy- 
draulically  compressed.  The  detinning  business  has 
greatly  expanded;  tin  scrap  became  a  commodity  and 
ever  since  has  had  a  market  value. 

The  Value  of  Scrap 

"The  value  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  material  it  replaces.  Thus 
United  States  steel  scrap  is  based  on  basic  pig  iron 
and  over  the  last  15  years  has  sold  at  approximately 
10  per  cent  less  than  the  delivered  price  of  pig  iron 
at  Pittsburgh.  In  all  other  sections,  the  percentage 
below  pig  iron  has  been  greater,  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  delivering  pig  iron  and  the  fact  that  Pitts- 
burgh is  usually  the  highest  market  for  steel  scrap, 
it  being  the  largest  consumer  and  a  relatively  smaller 
producer.  All  other  grades  of  steel  scrap  down  to  light 
turnings  are  worth  their  relative  value  to  No.  1  steel 
scrap;  but  scrap  does  not  always  bring  its  intrinsic 
value,  as  it  is  entirely  based  on  supply  and  demand. 
Steel  scrap  has  frequently  sold  above  basic  pig  iron,, 
though  not  in  the  last  few  years,  and  there  has  usually 
been  sufficient  scrap  to  keep  it  well  below  its  parity. 
Thus  we  come  back  to  the  same  point  that  scrap  is 
worth  only  the  price  that  it  will  bring.  It  has  no 
manufacturing  cost  basis.  j 

Helping  the  Government  i 

"The  larger  dealers  in  the  iron  and  steel  scrap  busi- 
ness met  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  and 
formed  an  association  known  as  the  American  Board 
of  Scrap  Iron  Dealers,  for  the  sole  and  specific  purpose 
of  furnishing  the  Government  with  help  and  informa- 
tion. Up  to  the  present  time,  the  sub-committee  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  various  Governmental  boards  and 
commissions;  but  now  that  the  plans  are  to  be  put  into 
actual  operation,  the  American  Board  of  Scrap  Iron 
Dealers  is  about  to  take  up  the  work  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  bureaus  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  that  most  serious  of  questions,  transportation,  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, and  also  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  in  so  far 
as  possible  the  question  of  rejection,  and  I  speak  for 
it  in  asking  the  heartiest  co-operation  of  all  the  con- 
sumers. Do  not  reject  unless  you  have  to.  Do  not 
reject  for  technicalities.  Do  not  reject  because  the 
price  has  declined,  but  when  you  find  what  is  known 
as  a  doctored  car  (for  the  information  of  the  unini- 
tiated, a  doctored  car  contains  good  scrap  on  top  and 
poor  scrap  underneath)  do  not  take  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  if  possible,  do  not  let  anybody  else 
take  it;  have  it  returned  to  the  shipper  and  report  him 
to  the  bureau.  There  are  men  in  the  business  who  give 
it  a  bad  name  and  this  is  a  good  time  to  get  rid  of  all 
bad  men. 

Some  Interesting  Features  of  the  Scrap  Business 

"I  have  been  talking  in  a  purely  elementary  man- 
ner, I  have  not  touched  on  the  grades,  classes  and 
specifications  nor  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  most 
interesting  business.  It  is  unlike  any  other  large  busi- 
ness. The  competition  is  to  buy,  not  to  sell.  There  are 
a  hundred  different  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  scrap,  and 
possibly  a  hundred  different  users.  It  is  the  business 
of  a  scrap  dealer  to  know  what  each  mill  uses  and 
wants  and  what  each  producer  makes.  People  often 
ask  why  the  seller  does  not  buy  back  the  scrap  from 
his  own  steel;  but  only  in  rare  cases  can  he  use  it  in 
the  form  it  is  made,  and  even  then  some  other  user 
needs  it  more  than  he  does  and  is  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  price.  There  is  a  use  for  every  kind  of  scrap 
made;  and  while  economists  are  making  this  wonder- 
ful discovery,  it  has  long  been  known  to  the  scrap 
dealer  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  waste  to-day. 

"The  successful  scrap  dealer  must  not  only  know 
his  own  business  but  that  of  each  of  his  consumers, 
and  the  better  he  is  informed  the  better  he  can  serve 
them.  He  has  yards  all  over  the  country  to-day  that 
are  really  manufacturing  plants  representing  millions 
of    dollars    of    investment    in    land,    buildings,    shears, 
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drops,  cranes,  presses,  locomotives,  magnets,  etc.,  many 
of  these  yards  representing  an  outlay  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  These  yards  are  steadily  grow- 
ing and  they  will  soon  be  supplying  50  per  cent  of  the 
scrap  requirements  of  the  country.  The  old  idea  of 
storing  scrap  and  selling  on  a  high  market  has  disap- 
peared, at  least  for  the  present.  The  unprepared  scrap 
comes  in  at  one  end,  so  to  speak,  goes  through  its 
various  operations  and  goes  out  the  other  end  prepared 
and  ready  for  the  charging  box,  rolling  mill  or  foundry, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"I  fear  I  have  tired  many  of  you,  but  the  subject 
is  such  an  endless  one  that  I  fear  it  must  wait  for  a 
future  time  when  it  may  be  discussed  under  its  various 
headings.  I  would  like  to  tell  of  the  wonderful,  yet 
unorganized,  system  by  which  this  great  volume  of 
material  reaches  its  markets,  of  the  methods  of  financ- 
ing in  which  many  dealers  virtually  act  as  bankers, 
of  the  short  selling  and  long  buying  and  of  many 
amusing  incidents  in  connection  with  the  ignorant, 
small  dealer's  efforts  to  market  his  material,  also  of 
the  methods  employed  in  the  scrap  business  abroad, 
particularly  in  England  and  Germany,  where  scrap  has 
become  of  such  prime  importance  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  but  I  fear  that  I  have  already  overstepped  my 
privilege  and  must  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have 
shown  in  this  rather  general  description." 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
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PlHtou  Pomps — Worthlngton  Pump  &  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, 115  Broadway,  New  York.  Bulletin  W-308-25. 
Illustrations  and  descriptive  matter  explain  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  line  of  duplex  piston  pattern  pumps.  A 
short  statement  of  the  uses  of  the  pump,  which  is  designed 
for  general  service  work  where  the  water  pressure  is  not 
more  than  150  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  where  a  direct-acting  steam 
pump  is  the  proper  piece  of  apparatus  to  use,  is  briefly  given. 
This  is  followed  by  illustrations  and  brief  descriptions  of  the 
various  forms  and  types  of  the  pump.  As  a  rule,  two  pages 
are  given  to  each  style,  an  illustration  of  the  pump  being 
presented  on  one  page  with  a  concise  description  and  con- 
densed table  of  sizes  and  capacities  on  the  facing  one.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  accessories  such  as  check  and  foot  valves  and 
a  strainer  box  and  strainer  for  use  in  the  suction  pipe  to  pre- 
vent foreign  matter  from  entering  the  pump.  A  numbered 
list  of  parts  and  instructions  on  setting  the  steam  slide  valves 
are  Included. 

Silent  Chain  Drives Link-Belt  Co..  Thirtv-nlnth  Street 

and  Stewart  Avenue,  Chicago.  Book  No.  342.  Describes  a 
line  of  casings  for  the  company's  silent  chain  drives  and 
points  out  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  lubricating  them. 
Drawings  of  the  standard  casing  and  the  various  arrange- 
ments that  can  be  supplied  are  included. 

Blectric  Mine  HolatK. — Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co., 
Cleveland.  Bulletin.  Calls  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
the  application  of  electric  power  to  mine  hoists.  Descrip- 
tions and  specifications  of  the  various  types  are  given  with 
illustrations  showing  hoisting  units  that  have  been  installed 
for  a  number  of  iron  ore,  copper,  gold  and  coal  mining  com- 
panies. 

Pipe  and  Boiler  CoverlnK* — Magnesia  Association  of 
America,  702  Bulletin  Building.  Philadelphia.  Booklet.  Is 
a  study  of  the  cause  and  prevention  of  heat  losses  in  the 
transmission  of  steam  for  power  or  heating  purposes,  the 
object  being  to  present  the  latest  and  best  Information  on 
heat  insulation.  The  hlstoiy  of  the  development  of  magnesia 
boiler  and  pipe  coverlnjc  Is  briefly  touched  upon  followed  by 
a  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  heat  and  heat  losses,  how 
heat  escapes,  some  properties  of  steam  and  the  use  of  pipe 
covering  to  reduce  heat  losses.  The  manufacture  and  appli- 
cation of  85  per  cent  Magnesia  coverings  Is  gone  into  at 
some  length  and  condensed  Information  on  the  correct  thick- 
ness and  application  of  the  covering  for  every  form  of  steam 
service  Is  given.  The  text  Is  supplemented  by  numerous  Illus- 
trations of  buildings  In  which  the  coverings  have  been  In- 
stalled, as  well  as  a  number  of  views  of  the  Installations  of 
the  coverings  themselves. 

Air  Oomprrssors.. — HuUlvan  Machinery  Co.,  122  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Two  bulletins.  The  first,  No. 
75-C,  gives  a  description  of  an  angle-compound  air  com- 
pressor deslgTied  for  either  belt  or  dircrt-f-onnortcd  drive. 
The  uses  and  advantages  of  the  compressor  are  briefly  touched 
upon,  the  text  being  supplemented  by  niimerous  viows  of  In- 


stallationH  and  the  various  parts  of  the  compressor.  The 
other  bulletin,  No,  75-F,  relates  to  a  tandem  compound  Cor- 
liss type  of  compressor.  The  advantages  of  small  steam  con- 
sumption, little  floor  space,  flexible  capacity  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  attendance  and  repairs  are  brought  out  In  a 
series  of  short  paragraphs,  followed  by  a  detailed  description 
of  the  construction  of  the  compressor.  A.s  was  the  case  with 
the  other  bulletin,  views  of  installations  are  included  as  well 
as  illustrations  of  the  various  garts.  In  both  bulletins  con- 
densed specification   tables  are   presented. 

Grindins  Machines. — Diamond  Machine  Co.,  I',  O.  Box 
1188,  Providence,  R.  I.  Two  bulletins.  The  first  deals  with 
a  line  of  disk  grinding  machines  for  all  classes  of  materials. 
Each  machine  is  given  a  separate  sheet  in  the  bulletin  with 
an  engraving,  brief  description  and  condensed  table  of  speci- 
flcatlons.  The  various  accessories  that  can  be  supplied  for 
use  with  the  machines  are  mentioned.  The  other  bulletin 
treats  of  the  part  played  by  the  face  grinding  machine  in 
modern  manufacturing.  It  is  made  up  entirely  of  loose  leaves, 
each  of  which  relates  to  some  installation  of  this  type  of 
machine  in  an  industrial  establishment.  In  every  case  a 
view  of  the  machine  and  the  work  turned  out  by  it  is  given, 
together  with  data  on  the  operations  that  are  performed. 
The  plants  covered  include  autonfioblle,  aircraft  motor,  trac- 
tor, electric  motor,  pump,  automatic  stoker  and  plow  fac- 
tories and  railroad  shops. 

Indactlon  Motors — Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J, 
Bulletin  No.  182.  Treats  of  a  line  of  squirrel  cage  induction 
motors  designed  for  con.stant  speed  operation  on  60-cycle 
polyphase  circuits.  The  construction  of  the  motor,  which  is 
built  in  sizes  ranging  from  J^  to  3  hp.,  is  gone  into  at  some 
length,  the  text  being  supplemented  by  numerous  illustra- 
tions. An  illustrated  description  of  the  motor  appeared  in 
Thb  Iron  Aqe,  Oct.  11,  1917. 

Air    Conditioning:    and    Uryintf    Kquipiiient Carrier 

Engineering  Corporation,  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 
Folder.  Contains  a  list  of  some  of  the  industries  using  air 
conditioning  and  drying  equipment.  Among  those  included 
are  munition  plants,  printing  establishments  ;  rubber,  tin  can, 
electric  light  and  automobile  factories ;  silk  and  paper  mills 
and  moving  picture  producers,  etc.  Illustrations  of  typical 
installations  for  humidifying  and  dehumldifying  air  are  i)re- 
sented. 

Optical  Pyrometers — Leeds  &  Northrup  Co..  4901  Sten- 
ton  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Bulletin  No.  860.  De.scribe3  an 
optical  pyrometer  for  works'  u^e  which  was  illustrated  in 
The  Iron  Age,  Aug.  2,  1917.  The  pyrometer  makes  use  of  a 
small  tungsten  lamp,  the  filament  of  which  shows  against  the 
background  formed  by  the  object  looked  at.  The  current 
through  the  lamp  filament  is  adjusted  until  it  merges  or  dis- 
appears in  the  background,  this  arrangement  serving  to 
measure  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Screw  Products —  Corbin  Screw  Corporation,  New 
Britain,  Conn.  Catalog.  Illustrates  a  full  line  of  screw  prod- 
ucts including  wood,  machine,  cap,  set  and  special  screws, 
bolts  of  all  descriptions,  nuts,  etc.  There  is  practically  no 
descriptive  matter  in  the  catalog,  illustrations  of  the  various 
products  and  tables  of  the  sizes  in  which  they  can  be  sup- 
plied being  relied  upon  to  tell  the  story.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  facilities  which  the  corporation  has  for  turning 
out  special  work. 

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding;  and  Cuttinj?.— Prest-O-Lite 
Company,  Inc.,  Indianapolis.  Book  No.  5.  Pertains  to  the 
possibilities  of  reclaiming  broken  and  worn  machinery  and 
metal  parts  by  the  oxy-acetylene  process.  Representative 
examples  of  reclamation  welding  work  in  practically  every 
field  of  the  industrial  world  are  shown.  The  applications  of 
the  process  to  general  manufacturing  w^ork  are  also  men- 
tioned. 

^Vire  and  Wire  Products.— Wright  Wire  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mas.s.  Catalog.  Embodies  a  brief  historical  account  of  the 
development  of  the  company  with  short  descriptions  of  its 
products.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  the  different  departments  of  the  factory  and  the 
goods  produced  therein. 

Pipe  and  Pipe  FittinKw — Pittfsburgh  Piping  &  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Thirty-fifth  and  Smallman  Streets.  Pittsburgh. 
1917  tables  of  standards.  List  the  various  kinds  of  pipe  and 
fittings  which  the  company  is  prepared  to  supply,  together 
with  dimension  tables  and  diagrams.  The  tables,  which  are 
in  looseleaf  form,  are  punched  for  binding  and  are  printed  on 
thin  paper  so  that  they  can  be  blueprinted  if  desired. 

Pot  Valve  PresMure  Pumps.— Worthington  Pump  & 
Machinery  Corporation,  115  Broadway,  New  York.  Bulletin 
W-.')00-25.  Describes  and  illustrates  a  line  of  pressure  pumps 
of  the  pot  valve  type  where  the  pressure  is  150  lb.  or  more. 
A  brief  description  of  the  water  end  of  the  pump  Is  presented, 
followed  by  others  of  the  different  styles  of  pumps,  a  pair  of 
facing  pages  being  given  to  each  kind.  Mention  is  made  of 
a  line  of  pumping  engines,  condensing  apparatus  and  various 
types  of  pumps  that  can  be  supplied. 
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Plant  of  the  Wick  wire  Steel  Co. 

From  Molten  Iron  to  Wire  Rods  Under 
One  Roof — Handling  Without  Railroad 
Switching — Blooming   Mill   a   Feature 


THE  new  steel  plant  of  the  Wickwire  Steel  Co. 
is  now  in  operation.  It  comprises  an  open- 
hearth  plant  and  rolling-mill  machinery  for 
producing  wire,  nails  and  tacks.  From  the  stand- 
point of  design  it  is  especially  noteworthy.  The 
most  noticeable  features  of  the  new  mills  are  the 
compactness  and  the  handling  of  all  material  from 
one  mill  to  the  next  by  overhead  cranes  without  the 


usual  railroad  switching  and  the  placing  under  one 
roof  of  the  necessary  operations  from  molten  pig 
iron  to  wire  rods.  Special  reference  may  also  be 
made  to  the  blooming  mill,  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations. 

Construction  work  on  the  expansion  of  the  Wick- 
wire plant,  which  is  located  on  the  Niagara  River 
just  north  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  started  in  May, 


A  slide  transfers   ingots  from  the  crane   in   open-hearth  section  to  the  crane  In  the  blooming  mill  section  for  delivery  to  the 

heating  furnaces 
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1916.  The  tour  open-hearth  furnaces,  jfas  producers, 
blooming  mill,  rod  mill,  wire  mills,  nail  mills,  etc., 
are  now  practically  in  full  operation.  An  accompany- 
ing plan  of  the  property,  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  mill  buildings,  indicates  also  the  proximity 
to  the  steel  plant  of  the  two  Harriet  blast  furnaces 
of  the  Wickwire  company.  The  first  steel  was 
made  Jan.  8,  1917,  and  the  blooming  mill  started 
operating  in  July  and  the  rod  mill  in  August.  The 
buildings  were  erected  by  the  Lackawanna  Bridge 
Co. 

There  are  four  60-ton  open-hearth  furnaces. 
They  were  designed  and  erected  by  Alex.  Laughlin 
&,  Co.  and  are  equipped  with  a  Wallman-Seaver- 
Morgan  low-type  charging  machine.  There  are 
eight  Morgan  automatic  gas  producers,  coupled  two 
to  each  open  hearth,  these  producers  were  built  by 
Morgan  Construction  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  A  trav- 
eling bucket  crane  takes  the  coal  from  a  bin  under 
the  cars,  empties  it  into  a  bin  above  a  crusher  and 


also  takes  the  crushed  coal  to  the  producer  binb 
A  50-ton  Alliance  crane  serves  the  charging  floor 
and  a  100-ton  Alliance  crane  travels  over  the  pour 
ing  side.  The  furnaces  are  served  by  a  400-toD 
metal  mixer  built  by  the  Variety  Iron  &  Steel 
Works  Co.  A  10-ton  Alliance  crane  on  the  sam*- 
runway  with  the  pouring  crane  sets  the  molds 
strips  and  puts  the  ingots  on  a  slide  that  delivers 
them  under  the  crane  in  the  heating  furnace  build 
ing. 

There  are  two  continuous  heating  fumacee 
charged  by  an  overhead  10-ton  crane.  The  heating 
furnaces  were  designed  for  the  use  of  coke  oven  gas 
or  producer  gas,  and  at  present  are  operating  with 
coke  oven  gas.  A  hydraulic  pusher  delivers  the 
heated  ingots  to  the  blooming  mill  tables. 

The  blooming  mill  was  built  by  the  United 
Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  and  consists  of  three 
stands,  two  32-in.  two-high  sets  and  one  24-in 
These  are  driven  by  a  2200-volt  alternating-current 


0«nem1  Map  of  WorkH  of  Wlckwlrt-  atee'  Co..  Buffalo 


I'he  bluoining-iiiill  consists  of  three  stands,  two  ot  3:i-lii.  two-htgh  sets  and  one  24-li» 
two-high  set.  The  stands  are  staggered  and  there  is  no  reversing.  Movable  tables  serve 
the  two  larger  sets,  so  the  piece  passes  back  and  forth  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  is 
Anally  looped  twice  in  the  repeater  which  serves  the  24-in.  stand.  The  photographs  are 
views  of  the  m'l"    "^aken    in   opposite   directions 
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A  hydraulic  pusher  forces  the  ingots  into  the  blooming  mill  heating  furnace.     The  ingots  are  arranged  alternately  as  to  the 

position   of  the   ends   to   allow  for  the  taper  of  each  ingot 


General  Electric  motor  of  1400  hp.  rating.  The 
stands  are  staggered  and  driven  through  a  gear  set 
so  that  there  is  no  reversing.  The  piece  to  be  rolled 
is  delivered  to  a  movable  table  and  passes  through 
one  set  of  rolls  to  another  table;  it  moves  back  and 
forth  as  in  a  three-high  mill,  only  in  a  horizontal 
plane  in  place  of  a  vertical  one. 

The  bloom  is  cropped  at  4  x  4-in.  size  and  then 
loops  in  a  repeater  through  the  24-in.  stand  and  is 
finished  to  l-Yi-in.  size  with  the  second  loop.  The 
1%-in.  bar  is  run  out  to  a  shear  and  cut  to  30-ft. 
lengths  on  a  hot  bed  that  has  its  delivery  end 
under  the  rod-mill  crane. 

There  is  under  construction  a  Morgan  six  stand 
18-in.  continuous  mill  to  take  4  x  4-in.  billets  frofn 
the  blooming  mill  and  finish  1%-in.  bars  for  the 
rod  mill  and  any  merchant  billet  or  bar  sizes  to 
V/z  in.,  also  sheet  bars,  etc.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted, the  looping  feature  of  the  blooming  mill 
will  be  discontinued. 

A  Morgan  continuous  double-strand  rod  mill  is 
in.stalled,  driven  by  two  General  Electric  alternat- 
ing-current variable-speed  motors  of  1300  and  2400 
hp.  rating.  This  rod  mill  has  new  features  in  rod- 
mill  construction,  aiming  at  the  production  of  a 
better  rod  than  usual,  more  closely  to  desired  sec- 
tion. It  delivers  the  product  to  an  inclosed  con- 
veyor arranged  so  that  the  bundles  are  not  exposed 
to  the  air,  thus  eliminating  excessive  scale  and  pro- 
ducing a  soft  rod. 

A  wire  mill  with  300  wire-drawing  blocks  and 
the  necessary  equipment  for  finishing  all  kinds  of 
market  wire  is  just  starting  into  operation.  A  nail 
mill  is  about  to  start  with  70  nail  machines,  24 
V)arbed-wire  machines  and  50  tack  machines.  A 
number  of  other  additions  have  been  built,  such  as 
new  machine  shop,  wood-working  shop,  brick  sheds, 
dolomite  burners,  galvanizing  and  tinning  build- 
ings, etc. 

The  Youngstown  &  Suburban  Railroad  plans  to 
erect  a  power  plant  at  Southern  Park,  near  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  and  also  an  addition  U>  its  present  power 
plant  in  that  city. 


Christmas  Card  Money  for  War  Relief 

The  following  letter,  which  is  being  given  wide  cir- 
culation, is  signed  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Morden  Frog 
&  Crossing  Co.,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Universal 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago  Railway  Equipment 
Co.,  A.  M.  Castle  &  Co.,  The  P.  &  M.  Co.,  A.  J.  O'Leary 
&  Son  Co.: 

Chicago,   Oct.    27,    1917. 
Dear  Sir ; 

At  this  time  of  world  war  when  money  is  so  sorely  needed 
to  alleviate  suffering,  reduce  hunger  and  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  it  seems  sheer  waste  to  spend  money  for  such 
unnecessary  and  unproductive  things  as  holiday  greeting 
cards. 

A  number  of  companies  and  individuals,  among  them  the 
undersigned,  whose  custom  it  has  been  to  distribute  such 
cards,  have  decided  not  to  do  so  this  year,  but  instead  to 
contribute  the  money  to  war  relief  organizations,  where  it 
will   perform  some  real  service. 

As  lack  of  time  prevents  a  personal  canvass  of  other  steel 
producers  and  consumers,  as  well  as  business  houses  and 
banks  in  general,  this  form  of  letter  is  substituted,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  suggestions  offered  may  meet  with  wide  approval 
and  be   productive   of  generous  results. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  direct  (together  with  a  copy 
of  this  circular,  if  desired)  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  or  any  other  relief 
organizations  that  may  appeal  to  the  giver. 


What  is  called  a  modified  welding  process  to  repair 
broken  aluminum  parts,  for  example,  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Aluminite  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  427  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  The  edges  of  the  metal  to  be  con- 
solidated are  cleaned,  as  with  gasoline  and  a  wire 
brush,  followed  by  filing,  and  then  a  solder  is  applied 
with  the  aid  of  a  blow  torch  to  tin  the  surfaces  to  be 
joined.  Finally  the  parts  are  brought  together  and  a 
torch  used  together  with  solder,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  crack  in  a  pasty  form.  The  company  has 
issued  a  sheet  of  directions  which  emphasizes  that  the 
process  does  not  subject  the  metal  to  excessive  heat 
strains. 


The  Woodville  Lime  Products  Co.,  Nicholas  Bldg., 
Toledo,  will  shortly  place  in  operation  a  new  stone 
crushing  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  dolomite  at 
Woodville,  Ohio.  This  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  60  to  80  cars  of  dolomite. 
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New  Internal  Bar  Cutting-Off  Machine 

For  handling  rounds,  squares  and  any  other  shape 
that  can  be  contained  within  a  circle  4%  in.  in  diameter, 
the  George  Gorton  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has 
brought  out  a  new  heavy-duty  cutting-off  machine.  It 
is  of  the  builder's  standard  internal  tooth  type  of  cutter 
blade,  the  10  cutters  used  being  held  in  blocks  which 
in  turn  are  driven  into  pockets  in  the  bore  of  the  blade. 
The  machine  is  designed  particularly  for  use  in  rolling 
mills  and  car  and  locomotive  works  and  by  builders  of 
engines  and  machinery. 

The  blade  used  is  of  chrome  vanadium  manganese 
steel  which  is  heat  treated  and  ground  on  both  sides 
after  the  cutter  pockets  have  been  roughly  milled  out. 
These  pockets  are  tapered  on  one  edge  to  correspond 
with  a  taper  on  the  edge  of  the  block,  the  cutters  and 
blocks  being  centrally  located  by  a  system  of  tongues 
and  grooves.  It  is  pointed  out  that  with  this  arrange- 
ment the  cutters  can  be  keyed  in  very  rigidly  without 
distorting  the  blade  thus  giving  the  effect  of  a  heavy 
band  surrounding  the  cutters  and  securely  fastened 
around  periphery  to  a  heavy  cutter  drum.  After  the 
blade  has  been  ground  a  light  cut  is  taken  to  finish  the 
pockets  to  the  desired  size.  The  cutters  which  are  of 
high-speed  steel  are  made  alternately  wide  and  nar- 
row, with  the  latter  projecting  a  slightly  greater  dis- 
tance toward  the  center  of  the  blade  than  the  wider 
ones.  This  arrangement  provides  for  the  cutting  out 
of  the  metal  in  the  center  of  the  cut  by  the  narrow 
cutter,  while  the  corners  are  cleaned  up  by  the  wide  one. 

An  adjustable  automatic  power  feed  mechanism  of 
new  design  is  employed.  This  it  is  pointed  out  obviates 
the  necessity  for  the  reversal  of  any  clutches  when  the 
operator  is  ready  to  raise  the  cutterhead  to  position 
after  finishing  a  cut.  The  adjustment  of  the  cutter- 
head  either  up  or  down  is  controlled  by  the  handwheel 
as  the  feeding  pawls  are  automatically  disengaged 
when  the  cutterhead  is  being  raised,  thus  permitting 
the  screw  to  be  turned   in  the  opposite  direction.     A 


ator  to  walk  to  the  back  of  the  machine  to  measure  the 
stock  that  is  being  cut  off.  Where  only  a  few  cuts  are 
to  be  made  from  each  bar,  the  single  roller  stand  can 
be  provided.  This  is  adjustable  for  height  to  com- 
pensate for  unevenness  in  the  floor  of  the  shop  to  which 
it  is  fastened  by  bolts. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Employees  Make  Fine 

Record 

Setting  as  their  goal  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$1,500,000  of  Liberty  Bonds,  the  employees  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign  secured  subscriptions  amounting  to  $1,610,- 
000  or  an  over-subscription  of  $110,000  beyond  the 
goal.  The  employees  of  the  subsidiary  companies  sub- 
scribed approximately  $620,000,  and  the  company  itself 
subscribed  for  $2,500,000,  making  a  grand  total  for 
the  company  of  about  $4,730,000.  An  interesting  fact 
in  connection  with  this  bond  subscription  is,  that  out  of 
approximately  30,000  employees,  22,000  subscribed  to 
bonds.  With  the  hearty  approval  and  co-operation  of 
the  management,  the  employees  divided  the  immense 
works  into  18  sections  with  a  captain  over  each.  They 
in  turn,  selected  their  own  lieutenants  and  teams.  This 
sales  force,  embracing  many  salesmen  of  experience, 
aggregated  400  employees  and  made  an  enthusiastic  as 
well  as  systematic  canvass  of  each  and  every  employee 
of  the  company  with  the  result  as  noted  above.  In 
many  cases,  the  sections  reported  100  per  cent  subscrip- 
tions; in  other  words,  every  employee  in  the  section 
subscribed.  In  some  cases  where  earnings  of  the  office 
boy  or  other  employees  were  not  large  enough  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  for  his  department  to  buy  a 
bond,  the  employees  of  this  particular  section  contrib- 
uted and  purchased  a  bond  for  him.  The  progress  of 
the  campaign  was  thoroughly  advertised  to  the  em- 
ployees by  means  of  large  wooden  thermometers  in- 
stalled at  the   various  entrances  to  the  works,  which 
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Size  of  Material  that  Can  Be  Containea  within  a  4% -In.   Circle 


large  spring  under  the  cutterhead  serves  as  a  counter- 
balance to  take  the  weight  off  the  screw.  In  tests  stock 
was  cut  off  with  a  feed  of  IV^  in.  per  min.  and  a  feed 
of  1  in.  per  min.  or  more  can  be  maintained  in  regular 
operation,  depending  upon  the  hardness  of  the  stock 
that  is  being  handled. 

A  belt-driven  cutter  grinding  machine  is  provided 
for  sharpening  the  cutters  employed.  This  is  provided 
with  tight  and  loose  pulleys  and  does  not  require  a 
countershaft.  A  stock  rack  operated  by  a  handwheel 
located  at  the  side  of  the  machine  is  furnished  where 
the  machine  will  be  oi>erated  practically  without  inter- 
ruption. The  builder's  patented  measuring  device  is 
provided,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for  the  oper- 


were  up  each  day  to  indicate  the  number  of  bonds  sub- 
scribed to  that  time.  Placards  were  also  printed  daily 
giving  the  total  amount  subscribed  up  to  the  previous 
day. 

The  Bond  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Manheim,  Pa., 
announces  that  it  has  purchased  the  property  and  good 
will  of  the  Queen  City  Foundry  Co.,  Ashbridge's  Bay, 
Toronto,  Canada,  which  will  be  operated  as  the  Bond 
Engineering  Works,  Ltd.  The  new  company  will  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  gray  iron  castings  for  the 
trade,  and  also  will  make  a  line  of  power  transmitting 
specialties.  The  new  works  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  H.  M.  Lee. 


Prospects  for  Machine  Tool  Exports 

Symposium  at  Convention  Reveals  That  Amer- 
ican Manufacturers  Have  Excellent  Opportunity 
to   Capture   Foreign    Markets   After   the   War 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting;  features  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders' 
Association  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Oct.  30-31, 
was  a  symposium  arranged  by  C.  E.  Hildreth,  general 
manager  of  the  association,  on  prospects  for  the  expor- 
tation of  machine  tools  after  the  war.  Russia,  Belgium, 
France,  Spain  and  South  America  were  represented  by 
able  and  carefully  prepared  addresses  from  men  who 
are  thoroughly  in  touch  with  conditions  in  each  of 
those  countries.  The  present  large  scale  of  production 
of  machine  tools  in  this  country — estimated  by  Presi- 
dent J.  B.  Doan  of  the  association  to  have  reached  in 
the  past  three  years  a  total  volume  equal  to  the  pre- 
ceding 10  years — makes  the  subject  of  post-war  busi- 
ness of  vital  importance  to  all  machine  tool  builders. 

R.  PoliakofF,  Mech.E.,  assistant  professor  of  me- 
chanical technology,  Technical  Institute,  Moscow,  Rus- 
sia, commissioner  of  the  Russian  Government  Pur- 
chasing Commission  in  the  United  States,  spoke  on 
Russia  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  considering  the  prospects  of  exportation  of  ma- 
chine tools  to  Russia,  we  have  to  find  out  first  if  there 
are  any  such  prospects.  This  is  a  most  natural  ques- 
tion, and  it  can  be  answered  only  in  one  way:  in  the 
affirmative,  of  course.  Russia  became  acquainted  with 
American  machinery  many  years  before  the  war  broke 
out,  has  learned  its  value,  and  has  acknowledged  its 
superiority,  as  compared  with  similar  products  of  other 
countries.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  machinery  im- 
ported into  Russia  from  the  United  States  before  the 
war  was  considerably  less  than  the  number  of  ma- 
chines imported  from  other  countries,  chiefly  from  Ger- 
many and  England,  but  this  fact  is  being  accounted  for 
by  specific  reasons — some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Russia's   Foreign  Trade 

"In  the  last  two  or  three  years  preceding  the  war, 
the  imports  of  machinery  to  Russia  amounted  approxi- 
mately to  $5,000,000,  of  which  about  three-fourths,  to 
the  value  of  $3,500,000,  originated  in  Germany,  about 
$1,000,000  in  England,  and  about  $1,000,000  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  point 
out  why  Germany  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  business. 
It  has  been  explained  on  many  an  occasion,  and  it  is 
being  pointed  out  every  time  one  referj  to  the  past 
^upeI::io^ity  of  Germany  in  any  line  of  industry — be  it 
machine  tools,  or  ju.st  buttons  for  ladies'  waists.  How- 
ever, with  reference  to  machinery  in  particular,  we  have 
to  point  out  the  following  specific  reasons: 

"While  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  in 
most  cases  the  German  machine  tools  were  of  inferior 
quality,  they,  however,  served  the  purpose  quite  satis- 
factorily, supplying  the  ordinary  user  with  a  cheaper 
machine.  Some  places  in  Germany  made  a  specialty 
of  cheap  lathes,  for  instance,  as  the  Chemnitz  districts 
in  Saxony,  which  turned  out  lathes  in  big  quantities 
and  at  cheap  prices.  If  some  of  you  ever  happened  to 
be  in  Chemnitz,  you  probably  have  seen  these  factories; 
employing  cheap  labor,  getting  their  castings  from  an- 
other factory,  supplying  with  beds  a  number  of  shops, 
etc. — circumstances  which  allowed  the  Chemnitz  manu- 
facturers to  sell  a  lO-in.  lathe,  with  an  extra  treadle 
drive  at  $170  in  Moscow,  freight,  duty  and  agents' 
commission  all  included. 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  the  types  of  the  German 
machinery  were  so  to  say  inspired  by  the  United  States 
products  and  in  many  a  case  they  were  an  imitation,  a 
copy,  of  the  American  machine,  yet  they  were  better 
adapted  for  the  wale.  An  inwtance  which  I  am  going  to 
cite  now  will  make  dear  to  you  how  this  was  attained 
by  the  German  manufacturers. 

"Takp  n  ♦xdt   nnH  rivpf  fortririK  machine  of  certain 


size,  which  is  classified  by  the  American  manufacture! 
for  making  rivets  up  to  say  1  in.  diameter;  the  Germas 
manufacturer  took  this  machine,  copied  it,  but  specified 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing  rivets  up  to  1^  in.  or 
even  1%  in.,  and  so  he  was  able  to  produce  a  machine 
which  was  considerably  cheaper  than  the  American 
machine  of  1^/^  in.  capacity.  But  the  German  manu- 
facturer often  turned  out  to  be  victorious  also  in  the 
practice  of  using  the  machine.  Why?  Because  a 
1^-in.  machine  is  not  always  used  to  produce  1%-in. 
rivets  only,  more  often  it  is  used  for  making  rivets  of 
smaller  size,  which  work  the  German  machine  naturally 
withstood  all  right,  and  if  a  breakdown  sometimes  oc- 
curred to  the  machine  when  worked  on  1%-in.  size, 
well,  the  metal  might  have  been  too  cold  or  too  strong, 
so  far  as  tensile  strength  was  concerned,  etc.,  and 
finally  the  Russian  user,  not  going  too  deep  into  the 
whys  and  wherefores,  simply  reinforced  sometimes  a 
certain  part  of  the  machine  which  he  found  out  to  be 
too  weak  when  called  upon  to  work  on  the  limit  size, 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  machine  was  all  right. 

"You  all  know  that  the  best  German  machine-tool 
building  concerns  were  manufacturing  their  machine? 
on  American  lines;  take,  for  instance,  the  firms  of 
Ludwig  Loewe  &  Co.  in  tools  for  machine  shops;  De 
Fries  and  Hasenclever  in  machines  for  forge  shops; 
Pittler,  in  automatics,  etc.,  but  naturally  they  produced 
them  cheaper  than  the  corresponding  firms  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  all  nearer,  so  to  say,  so  far 
as  means  of  communication  and  intercourse  were  con- 
cerned, and  naturally  succeeded  more  easily  in  doing 
business  with  Russia  than  other  countries,  the  United 
States  included. 

Neglected   Export  Business 

"There  is  one  more  reason  which  ought  to  be  men 
tioned  here;  after  all,  taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, you,  American  manufacturers  of  machine  tools — 
at  least  the  majority  of  you,  to  be  just  to  the  minority 
— did  not  look  after  export  business,  did  not  care  much 
about  the  export  trade,  and  in  cases  when  you  did 
care,  you  wanted  the  Germans  to  do  all  the  bother  for 
you,  you  only  wanted  to  receive  the  checks.  While  this 
may  have  been  a  good  business  policy  in  ante-war 
times,  it  cannot  hold  good  now  and  especially  after  the 
war.  Not  having  attended  personally  to  the  Russian 
export  market,  you  did  not  get  any  knowledge  of  it. 
and  if  you  really  now  want  to  enter  the  field,  you  have 
to  do  so  afresh,  without  any  previous  experience,  this 
latter  having  been  buried  in  the  offices  and  heads  of 
your  former  German  agents.  This  was,  so  to  say,  your 
first  pre-war  mistake.  Let  us  now  see  what  happened 
during  the  war. 

"The  war  created,  of  course,  an  enormous  demand 
on  machine  tools  in  all  the  warring  countries,  in  Russia 
among  them.  The  former  supply  of  machine  tools  to 
Russia,  i.e.,  Germany,  having  been  cut  off,  all  eyes  and 
hopes  were  turned  toward  England,  the  ally  of  Russia, 
and  the  United  States.  England  could  not  satisfy  all 
the  Russian  wants,  though  she  did  satisfy  many,  and 
America  was  therefore  called  upon,  but  here  again  the 
American  manufacturer  made  the  same  mistake  which 
he  had  made  before  the  war;  he  allowed  a  number  ot 
responsible  and  irresponsible  persons  to  act  for  him, 
and  in  many  cases  these  persons  did  not  act  as  they 
should  have  acted. 

An  Interesting  Experience 

For  example,  promises  were  made  which  evidently 
could  not  be  fulfilled  under  any  circumstances.  To  illus- 
trate: In  May,  1915,  a  certain  young  Russian  ceramic 
engineer  applied  to  me  in  Moscow  asking  me  to  help 
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him  get  a  position  in  his  specialty.  At  that  time  1  had 
ao  such  position  for  him  in  view.  In  July,  1915,  I  met 
him  on  the  main  promenade  in  Petrograd,  and  asked 
him  how  he  was  getting  along.  'Very  well,'  he  said. 
'I  now  sell  lathes.'  'Lathes?'  I  was  surprised.  'What 
has  this  to  do  with  ceramics?  Whose  lathes  do  you 
sell?'  and  he  mentioned  an  American  firm — which  for 
my  illustration  we  shall  call  East  Kent.  'I  can  offer 
you  100  lathes  a  month,  delivery  starting  next  Septem- 
ber.' A  few  days  later  I  went  to  London,  came  in 
touch  with  different  dealers,  and  one  of  them  offered 
me  again  100  East  Kent  lathes  a  month,  delivery  start- 
ing next  September.  One  day  I  went  from  London  to 
Leicester,  and  visited  there  a  certain  manufacturer 
who  also  acted  as  agent  for  some  American  machine 
tool  manufacturers  and  among  his  machines  he  offered 
me  East  Kent  lathes  at  the  rate  of  100  per  month 
starting  next  September. 

"I  came  to  New  York  in  August,  1915,  called  on  a 
certain  forwarding  agent  to  arrange  about  some  of  our 
shipments.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  in  his  office  also 
a  man  who  was  selling  machine  tools,  who  offered  me — 
what  do  you  think? — East  Kent  lathes  at  the  rate  of 
100  per  month,  delivery  starting  next  September.  I 
did  not  order  100  lathes,  but  I  ordered  four  to  be  de- 
livered in  October,  1915,  and  have  not  got  them  yet  in 
October,  1917. 

"Here  we  have  a  case  where  the  manufacturer  had 
aearly  as  many  agents  as  there  were  units  in  the  ad- 
vertised rate  of  his  monthly  deliveries,  who  all  took 
orders  for  him  without  any  chance  of  living  up  to  the 
promises. 

Will  It  Be  Continued? 

"The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  same 
policy  will  be  continued  after  the  war.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  demand  for  machine  tools 
in  Russia  after  the  war  will  be  very  great.  To  under- 
stand this  assertion,  the  following  factors  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  First  of  all,  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
regions,  the  devastation  of  which  was  so  thoroughly 
attended  to  by  the  Germans,  will  have  to  be  carried  out 
as  quickly  as  possible  when  peace  permits.  Apart  from 
this,  another  perhaps  even  more  influential  factor  is 
coming  into  play  during  the  present  war  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  revolution.  Whatever  conditions  exist 
now  in  Russia,  which  are  not  as  hopelessly  bad  as  they 
are  pictured  by  some  sensation-seeking  newspapers  and 
newspaper  correspondents  and  so-called  eyewitnesses, 
the  country  is  undergoing  a  process  of  regeneration 
and  reconstruction  which  will  result  in  a  more  demo- 
cratic level  of  life  than  that  which  existed  heretofore, 
and  it  can  be  accepted  as  an  axiom — and  statistics 
prove  it — that  in  a  democratic  country  the  income  per 
capita  and  also  the  needs  which  incomes  create  are 
much  higher  than  in  a  non-democratic  country. 

"By  what  means  will  these  increased  needs  of  the 
country  be  met?  By  importing  everything  she  wants? 
Certainly  not.  This  would  be  a  financial  fallacy,  lead- 
ing to  bankruptcy.  The  debt  of  Russia  is  now  large 
enough,  and  certainly  it  will  be  out  of  question  for  any 
form  of  government  still  to  increase  it  by  allowing  for- 
eign goods  to  be  imported  in  unlimited  quantities,  and 
in  this  way  still  more  to  turn  down  the  lever  of  finan- 
cial stability. 

"To  summarize:  First,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Russia  can  be  a  good  market  for  American 
machine  tools  after  the  war;  second,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  market,  the  American  manufacturers  must 
be  interested  in  it;  and  third,  provided  such  an  interest 
will  exist,  the  pre-war  business  policy  of  the  Amer- 
ican machine-tool  manufacturer  will  have  to  be  changed, 
and  a  new  policy  substituted." 

Prospects  in  Spain 

Henry  S.  Moos,  M.E.,  member  of  American  Machin- 
ery Syndicate,  New  York  and  Spain,  spoke  on  Spain 
in  part  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  living  in  Spain  for  12  consecutive 
years,  devoting  my  time  to  the  introduction  of  Amer- 
ican machinery,  machine  tools  almost  exclusively,  car- 
rying on  a  continuous  fight  with  the  rest  of  your  Euro- 
pean  competitors  combined.     It  has   been   my  experi- 


ence while  m  Spam  to  find  out  that  customers,  when 
their  orders  are  shipped  promptly,  their  specifications 
carefully  observed  and  their  machines  are  above  criti- 
cism, will  pledge  their  loyalty  and  their  trust  with  the 
man  or  the  manufacturing  concern  they  deal  with,  and 
this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  extremely  hard  to 
win  them  over  to  the  competition.  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  a  customer  to  continue  placing  his  orders 
at  a  higher  price  and  upon  less  favorable  terms  of  de- 
livery and  payment  than  offered  him  elsewhere  solely 
because  he  has  learned  to  trust  his  man  or  manufac- 
turer with  whom  he  places  his  orders,  knowing,  as  he 
does,  that  his  confidence  in  him  will  not  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  and  the  higher  price  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  pay  he  considers  ample  justification  in  return  for 
assurance  of  fair  treatment. 

"A  great  number  of  manufacturers  have  not  paid 
much  attention  to  the  Spanish  market,  possibly  be- 
cause they  thought  Spain  was  prominent  rather  in  pro- 
ducing beautiful  black-haired  girls,  painters  of  fame, 
high-paid  bull  fighters,  olives,  oranges  and  sardines, 
more  than  prospective  customers  willing  to  spend  their 
dollars  for  a  high-duty  lathe  or  a  high-speed  drilling 
machine. 

Spain's  Progress 

"The  Spain  of  to-day  is  beginning  to  take  a  mors 
prominent  position  in  the  world's  markets  of  machine 
tools  than  heretofore.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
the  country  has  been  suddenly  cut  off  from  its  accus- 
tomed sources  of  supply,  causing  the  paralyzing  of  its 
industrial  life  due  to  the  disorganization  of  the  mar- 
ket. Pretty  soon,  however,  Spanish  capital  and  in- 
dustries began  to  realize  to  what  extent  they  had  beea 
depending  on  the  foreign  markets  and  immediately 
steps  were  taken  to  readjust  local  conditions.  Thanks 
to  individual  effort  combined  with  the  Government'^ 
encouragement,  industrial  life  in  Spain  has  now  reached 
a  degree  of  activity  never  known  before,  in  peace  times 
Spain's  neutrality  is  turning  out  extremely  productive 
to  its  economical  situation.  During  1916,  Spain's  for- 
eign commerce,  showing  a  total  of  $540,000,000  for  im- 
ports and  exports,  set  a  record  for  itself.  The  increase 
of  activity  along  metallurgical  industrial  lines  consti- 
tutes an  important  factor  in  the  compilation  of  these 
figures.  The  national  treasury  found  new  strength  by 
the  unusual  increase  in  value  of  the  national  monetary 
unit  which,  during  the  last  years,  had  suffered  from 
slow  depreciation.  The  railroads  immediately  recov- 
ered from  a  period  of  depression  while  the  merchant 
marine  became  so  prosperous  that  the  Government  de- 
cided to  discontinue  the  subsidies  granted  in  the  past 
to  encourage  the  successful  operation  of  certain  navi- 
gation companies.  Although  in  many  instances  fac- 
tories and  mills  suffered  for  lack  of  raw  materials  and 
necessary  machinery,  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  the 
finished  product  resulted  in  larger  profits.  The  Spanish 
industries  gradually  realized  the  necessity  of  freeing 
themselves  of  foreign  market  dependency  and  acted 
accordingly  until  at  present  Spain  is  manufacturing  a 
score  of  products  to  which  no  thought  in  the  least  had 
been  given  until  the  country  entered  this  era  of  pros 
perity. 

Government  Helps 

"While  some  suffering  was  caused  by  the  higher 
cost  of  living,  sometimes  resulting  in  strikes,  the 
difficulties  of  the  moment  for  the  most  part  were  suc- 
cessfully solved  by  governmental  measures  coupled  by 
private  initiative.  The  transformation  of  Spain,  set 
out  to  rank  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  power  in 
the  world's  market,  cannot  but  he  considered  as  a  good 
omen  for  the  future. 

"Amongst  the  many,  the  Spanish  Government  has 
under  consideration  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank  of  Foreign  Commerce,  with  a  view  of  promoting 
the  establishment  of  new  industries  and  proposing  to 
grant  special  protection  and  privileges  to  industries 
by  advancing  them  funds  up  to  50  per  cent  of  their 
capital  invested,  guaranteeing  minimum  dividends  on 
the  invested  money,  tax  exemptions  for  a  number  of 
years,  favoring  import  duties  on  raw  material  not  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  imposition  of  low  transportation 
charges,  etc. 
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"The  steel  mills  of  Altos  Hornos  of  Bilbao  can  be 
favorably  compared  with  the  largest  plants  on  the  con- 
tinent, handling  alone  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  per  year. 

"The  shipbuilding  yards  of  Spain  on  both  sides  of 
the  peninsula  are  actively  at  work  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  they  are  continually  enlarging  their 
facilities  and  putting  in  new  and  additional  equipment. 
The  merchant  ships  now  on  the  ways  represent  an 
estimated  total  displacement  of  180,000  tons. 

"Several  concerns  in  Spain  are  beginning  on  a  large 
scale  the  building  of  ships'  engines — Diesel  and  in- 
ternal combustion — and  inquiries  for  a  large  number 
of  machine  tools  for  such  shops  have  recently  come  in. 
A  new  concern  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain  specializes 
in  the  construction  of  steam  and  oil  driven  fishing  ves- 
sels and  has  already  placed  substantial  orders  for 
machinery. 

"Spain  started  to  build  her  railroads  in  1840  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1916  possessed  8700  miles  of  track. 
Up  to  1915,  the  State  had  contributed  $139,000,000 
toward  railroad  construction.  The  street  railways  rep- 
resent some  600  miles  of  track.  Heavier  locomotives 
have  now  been  acquired  and  many  bridges  are  being 
strengthened  to  support  them.  Some  rolling  stock  has 
been  imported  and  Spanish  car  builders  have  been  ac- 
tive in  producing  material  both  for  domestic  use  and 
for  export. 

"A  prominent  industry  in  Spain  is  the  railway  and 
tramway  car  building  industry.  There  are  five  fac- 
tories in  Spain,  two  of  which  are  very  important.  The 
automobile  industry  in  Spain  is  making  a  notable  prog- 
ress. The  largest  factory  in  this  line  has  bought  in 
1915  about  $300,000  worth  of  American  machinery,  and 
recently  there  has  been  established  in  the  center  part 
of  Spain  a  new  company  for  the  manufacture  of  motor 
trucks  which,  in  the  last  few  months,  has  placed  orders 
for  American  machine  tools  amounting  to  close  $250,- 
000,  and  is  continually  purchasing  new  and  additional 
equipment.  Five  aeroplane  factories  are  working  un- 
der contract  for  the  Spanish  and  Allied  governments. 

Entirely  New  Industry 

"As  a  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  a  number 
of  Spanish  manufacturers  have  experienced  in  securing 
machine  tools  during  the  period  1914-1915  from  the 
United  States,  an  entirely  new  industry  has  been  cre- 
ated in  Spain.  Before  the  war  practically  no  machine 
tools  were  produced  there  and  at  that  time  only  one 
concern  had  started  to  build  a  facsimile  of  a  German 
lathe,  while  some  other  concerns  were  making  wood- 
working machinery  and  two  or  three  types  of  upright 
drills,  a  slow-speed  hack  saw,  bench  grinders  and  some 
power  presses,  also  some  tinsmith  machinery,  which  to 
my  knowledge,  covered  the  Spanish  machine  tool  in- 
dustry in  toto. 

(Conditions  Changed 

"To-day  conditions  are  somewhat  different;  there 
are  now  at  least  20  firms,  some  of  them  employing  as 
many  as  500  and  more  men,  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  a  wide  range  of  machine  tools,  principally  up- 
right and  sensitive  drilling  machines,  screw  cutting 
engine  lathes,  planers,  .shapers,  etc.,  and  at  the  present 
time  all  of  these  concerns  are  selling  all  they  can  pro- 
duce. If  our  manufacturers  at  home  had  been  better 
able  to  pay  more  attention  to  these  Spanish  orders, 
early  in  1915,  when  orders  for  machine  tools  were  pour- 
ing in,  and  in  a  position  to  make  deliveries,  it  is  very 
likely  that  numbers  of  these  Spanish  enterprises  now 
producing  machine  tools  would  not  even  had  a  chance 
to  start  in  this  new  line, 

"The  opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  to 
obtain  a  lasting  foothold  in  Spain  is  greater  now  than 
it  has  ev(!r  been.  Just  consider  that  the  considerable 
number  of  machine  tools  shipped  to  Spain  in  the  last 
three  years  from  this  country  alone  is  probably  larger 
than  the  sum  total  of  such  machinery  shipped  into  that 
territory  during  the  20  preceding  years.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  these  machines  have  established  for  them- 
selves and  their  producers  a  wonderful  reputation 
which,  let  us  hope,  may  be  everlasting  and  serve  as  a 


stepstone    for    what    may    justly    be    expected    in    that 
direction." 

France  Will  Need  America 

Roger  P.  Redier  spoke  optimistically  of  the  outlook 
in  France. 

"France  has  deeply  bled  herself,"  he  said;  "her  life 
for  the  last  three  years  has  been  but  sacrifices  over 
sacrifices  of  all  kinds;  she  has  voluntarily  dropped 
everything  that  had  not  a  direct  connection  with  the 
war,  she  has  seen  nothing  else  but  her  'sacrifices  for 
victory,'  and  when  victory  comes,  she  will  have  to  face 
a  serious  problem,  and  that  is,  to  restore  her  economic 
and  industrial  life.  At  the  present  time,  most  of  her 
home  trade  and  all  of  her  export  trade  have  gone  and 
although  the  demand  will  still  exist,  it  will  require 
capital  and  labor  to  rebuild  the  business.  Both  of  these 
essential  factors  will  be  scarce. 

"We  shall  then  see  an  evolution,  another  way  of 
handling  the  business;  we  shall  see  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery used  where  it  was  not  before  the  war;  we  shall 
see  a  better  feeling  among  manufacturers  that  will 
encourage  the  development  of  the  trade;  we  shall  see, 
I  hope,  associations  like  this  one  that  have  accom- 
plished so  much  for  their  members  through  the  ever- 
lasting efforts  of  their  officers;  we  shall  see  a  new 
France,  a  new  activity,  no  more  easy-going.  France 
will  become,  and  has  to  become  industrially,  a  money- 
making  country. 

This  Country  First 

"This  evolution  cannot  be  made  without  the  aid  of 
America  and  of  American  machinery,  because  this 
country  was  the  first  to  face  the  problem  of  an  every 
day  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  as  well  as  a  constant 
demand  for  larger  production,  and  has  become  in  the 
line  of  labor-saving  devices,  the  master  of  the  world. 
That  France  will  enter  the  field  of  making  machine 
tools  I  do  not  believe,  because  it  would  mean  for  her 
the  loss  of  too  much  valuable  time  in  experiment  be- 
fore she  could  ever  begin  to  compete  in  an  already 
taken  up  market.  France,  to  make  money,  to  re-estab- 
lish her  exchange,  will  have  to  export  and  to  increase 
her  export  in  goods  for  which  she  always  had  a  world- 
wide reputation.  She  will  have  to  create  at  home 
machinery  for  her  special  industry;  she  will  have  to 
rebuild  and  re-equip  her  destroyed  factories,  to  rebuild 
her  rolling  stock  as  well  as  her  merchant  marine.  She 
will  have  to  organize  herself,  in  one  word,  for  the  trade 
of  export,  for  which  she  has  never  been  properly  pre- 
pared.    All  this  will  demand  machine  tools. 

"If  the  demand  for  machine  tools  exists,  which  it 
no  doubt  will,  then  the  way  of  selling  will  surely 
change,  and  dealers  on  the  other  side  will  have  to  face 
another  situation. 

Two  Classes  of  Customers 

"There  will  be  two  classes  of  customers,  the  ones 
that  have  been  engaged  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
in  manufacturing  war  material,  and  the  ones  less  for- 
tunate whose  factories  have  been  destroyed  or  closed 
during  the  struggle.  While  the  first  class  have  been 
developing  enormously,  in  certain  cases  passing  from 
4000  hands  to  over  20,000  hands,  buying  machinery  in 
large  quantity,  and  enjoying  a  very  prosperous  trade, 
the  other  class  will  find  themselves  when  peace  is  re- 
stored with  empty  shops;  in  most  cases  machines  hav- 
ing been  requisitioned  for  Government  purposes,  and 
their  capital  is  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 

"The  first  mentioned  class  of  customers,  although 
they  will  require  machine  tools  of  certain  types  to 
stabilize  their  regular  manufacture,  will  not  be  for  a 
little  while  what  we  might  call  heavy  buyers,  and  the 
attention  of  dealers  will  lean  toward  the  other  class 
whose  needs  will  be  greater  and  more  general.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  customers  in  order  to  restart 
their  business  will  require  easy  terms  of  payment,  and 
will  apply  to  the  dealers  for  this;  machine  tools  being 
the  elementary  first  necessity  in  any  manufacturing 
proposition. 

"What  will  be  the  position  of  the  dealer?  While 
on  one  side  he  will  be  anxious  to  do  business  and  to 
push  forward  the  machines  he  represents,  on  the  other 
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side,  limited  by  his  cash  resources,  he  will  have  to  ask 
for  help  from  his  manufacturers  in  the  same  form  as 
he  will  have  to  help  his  customers,  and  whether  you 
might  call  this  easy  terms  of  payment,  or  consignment 
of  machines,  it  will  mean  credit.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
arrangements  of  this  kind  which  will  mean  a  closer 
collaboration  between  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
probable,  and  if  realized,  will  certainly  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trade  and  to  the  benefit  of  both 
nations  which  are  already  allied  in  arms  and  will  also 
be  so  industrially. 

"At  the  beginning,  however,  a  small  cloud  might 
darken  a  little  the  blue  horizon  of  the  situation,  and 
that  is  the  heavy  buying  done  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment for  export  to  France  for  military  purposes. 
The  machines  already  bought  aggregate,  I  understand, 
a  few  thousand,  and  are  only  the  beginning.  There 
are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  these  machines  will 
never  come  home  again  ,and  will  be  sold  on  the  spot 
after  the  campaign,  creating  at  that  time  a  little  dis- 
turbance in  the  market. 

"But  after  all,  we  cannot  really  expect  to  supply  the 
same  demand  twice." 

After  the  War  in  Belgium 

E.  G.  Todd,  of  E.  Isbecque  &  Co.,  New  York,  spoke 
on  Belgium  in  part  as  follows: 

"Belgium  has  never  been  a  country  which  has  pro- 
duced any  great  number  of  machine  tools,  even  though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  densely  populated 
countries  on  the  globe.  Aside  from  a  few  shops  which 
produced  heavy  lathes  for  railroad  work,  which  were 
not  of  a  modern  design,  and  two  or  three  lathe  con- 
structors, the  country  was  devoid  of  machine  tool  build- 
ers. To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  industry  of  this  coun- 
try, there  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Liege  alone 
250  machine  shops,  including,  of  course,  both  large  and 
small. 

"Now,  dealing  with  the  prospects  of  exporting  Amer- 
ican machine  tools  at  the  present  time,  this  is  not 
quite  as  hopeless  as  most  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers think.  While,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  ship 
directly  into  Belgium,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  Belgian 
manufacturers  are  just  being  idle,  but  there  are  at  the 
present  moment  several  large  live  inquiries  for  machine 
tools  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  ever  circumstances  per- 
mit. In  other  cases  certain  Belgian  firms  are  actually 
placing  these  orders,  giving  the  American  manufac- 
turers where  necessary  the  deposits  asked  for,  and  upon 
delivery  of  the  machines  becoming  due  paying  fully  for 
them  and  storing  them  either  at  the  manufacturer's 
plant  or  in  a  public  warehouse  in  the  large  cities. 

"This,  therefore,  vnll  partly  answer  the  question 
which  is  uppermost  for  the  moment  in  the  American 
manufacturers'  minds  as  to  whether  the  Belgians  will 
have  any  funds  at  their  disposal  after  the  war  for  the 
payment  of  the  tools  which  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
equip  their  factories. 

"Again,  most  Belgian  shops  were  never  very  well 
organized,  and  their  equipment  has  been  added  to  as 
and  when  required,  but,  during  this  idle  period  the 
Belgians  have  rearranged  their  plants  and  also  made 
layouts  by  which  they  will  become  much  more  modern 
and  better  organized  immediately  they  can  re-equip 
them. 

Germans   Have   Stripped   Plants 

"Another  point  which  you  are  probably  not  aware  of 
is  that  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  certain  fac- 
tories in  Belgium  were  working,  not  at  full  capacity, 
but  were  keeping  fairly  busy,  and  were  allowed  by  the 
German  Government  to  export  their  products  to  Hol- 
land and  other  countries.  This,  however,  has  since  been 
discontinued,  as  the  British  Government  would  not 
allow  the  full  value  which  the  Belgian  manufacturers 
received  for  their  goods  to  be  remitted  to  Belgium.  Also 
the  Germans  have  now  stripped  every  plant  in  Belgium 
of  all  the  machine  tools  they  could  find. 

"Dealing  with  the  situation  after  the  war,  there  are 
one  or  two  serious  points  which  have  to  be  considered. 
First  of  all  as  to  whether  Belgium  will  have  her  inde- 
pendence restored,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt 


in  the  mind  of  any  gentleman  here  present  that  this 
will  not  be  fully  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Allies. 

"Secondly,  should  the  Allies  find  it  necessary  to  blast 
their  way  through  Belgium  as  they  have  had  to  do  in 
the  northern  part  of  France  to  make  the  Germans 
retire,  and  should  the  Germans  also  pursue  their  tac- 
tics in  Belgium  as  they  have  in  France  of  razing  every- 
thing to  the  ground  as  they  retire,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  no  machines  will  be  required  immediately 
after  the  war. 

"This  is  looking  at  the  situation  in  its  gloomiest 
aspect  and  one  which  I  do  not  think  will  be  brought 
about,  but  think  after  the  war  we  shall  find  Belgium 
in  about  the  same  state  as  it  exists  to-day. 

"Assuming  this,  I  would  like  to  have  been  able  to 
give  you  gentlemen  some  statistics  of  the  importation 
of  machine  tools  from  Germany,  England  and  America 
for  the  two  years  prior  to  the  war,  but  I  regret  to  state 
that  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  these  figures, 
due  to  the  great  difficulty  in  communicating  with  any 
Belgians  who  have  these  data. 

"However,  one  thing  I  can  definitely  say,  and  that  is 
that  there  are  absolutely  no  machine  tools  left  in  that 
country  to-day,  and  they,  therefore,  must  all  be  re- 
placed. In  some  of  the  large  factories  the  Germans 
have  taken  as  many  as  1500  tools,  and  in  some  of  the 
medium-sized  factories  500,  and  so  on  all  the  way  down 
to  the  smallest  shops  in  which  they  have  only  taken 
two  or  three.  Some  persons  assume  that  the  Germans 
will  be  compelled  to  give  these  machines  back  after  the 
war,  as  they  have  all  been  very  carefully  tagged  and 
tabulated  from  the  various  works  from  which  they  have 
been  taken.  Personally,  I  think  these  machines  will  be 
useless  after  the  war  for  performing  any  high-class 
precision  work,  as  we  all  know  the  very  intense  usage 
which  they  have  had  during  the  war,  and  even  the 
highest  class  of  tools  cannot  stand  up  for  any  length 
of  time  against  this  rough  usage  unless  they  are  prop- 
erly taken  care  of,  which,  of  course,  the  Germans  have 
not  had  time  to  do. 

Second-hand  Tools  to  Be  Plentiful 

"There  will,  however,  be  certain  second-hand  tools 
available  in  England  and  France  after  the  war,  and  I 
would  imagine  that  some  of  the  best  American  tools 
which  are  shipped  just  before  the  conclusion  of  peace 
will  find  their  way  to  a  certain  extent  into  Belgium, 
as  they  will  have  had  very  little  wear  and  will  be  in 
first-class  shape;  but  the  earlier  machines  which  have 
been  delivered,  I  do  not  think  will  be  in  such  great 
demand,  as  they  will  not  be  in  a  very  good  condition; 
also  the  Belgians  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  pur- 
chasing of  second-hand  tools,  and  I  am  convinced  will 
prefer  to  commence  over  again  with  new  machines. 

"Before  the  war  the  largest  exporters  of  machine 
tools  into  Belgium  were  Germany,  then  America,  then 
England,  and  then  Sweden  in  a  minor  degree. 

"You  will,  therefore,  see  that  the  largest  competitor 
will  be  eliminated,  but  the  Germans  no  doubt  will 
endeavor  to  find  means  of  exporting  their  machine  tools 
again  to  Belgium.  The  Belgians,  however,  will  surely 
devise  means  to  exclude  German  machines. 

"The  Germans  were  exporting  to  Belgium  both  the 
cheap  as  well  as  expensive  machine  tools,  but  they  were 
rather  of  the  heavier  class  of  tools  than  most  American 
manufacturers  make.  They  specialized  a  good  deal  in 
railroad  tools,  a  sub'ect  which  I  intend  to  deal  with  a 
little  later  on.  They  had  very  low  freight  rates  granted 
them  by  the  government,  which  considerably  reduced 
their  cost  of  freight  and  enabled  them  to  compete  very 
easily  against  the  American  manufacturers.  They  also 
had  the  assistance  of  the  banks,  which  enabled  them 
to  give  very  lengthy  credits,  which  in  some  cases  were 
entirely   unnecessary,  except  for   spoiling  the  market. 

"The  English  firms  I  think  we  shall  find  will  be  the 
biggest  competitors  against  the  American  firms  in  the 
exporting  of  their  machine  tools  into  Belgium  after  the 
war,  as  they  will  be  very  much  nearer  the  seat  of 
action  and  have  at  the  onset  a  great  advantage  over 
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Skilled  Men  Drafted  for  War  Duty 

Many  Industries  Crippled  and  War  Department 
Will  Change  Its  Methods— Appeal  for  Legislation 
to  Be  Made  to  Congress— Interesting  Statistics 


Washingtow,  Nov.  6. — The  announcement  that  the 
second  call  under  the  selective  draft  will  probably  be 
made  early  in  the  new  year  and  will  cover  at  least 
600,000  men  is  causing  no  little  anxiety  among  manu- 
facturers and  especially  among  thosp  who  are  pro- 
ducing war  material  either  under  direct  contracts  with 
the  Government  or  as  sub-contractors.  Many  com- 
munications received  here  reflect  the  fear  on  the  part  of 
these  manufacturers  that  the  new  draft,  if  carried 
through  on  the  same  basis  as  the  first  call,  will  make 
seriojjs  inroads  in  the  ranks  of  skilled  workmen  and 
will  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  labor  problem,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  acute.  The  declaration  of  Chair- 
man Hurley,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  that  the  working 
force  now  employed  in  the  American  shipyards  must  be 
increased  from  200,000  to  500,000  has  brought  out 
clearly  the  pressing  need  of  labor  in  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, while  some  official  figures  recently  prepared 
show  graphically  the  results  of  the  indiscriminate 
drafting  of  men  for  the  first  division  of  the  national 
army  now  training  in  cantonments.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  stated  that  the  War  Department  officials 
are  already  convinced  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  first  call  and  will  make  selections  for 
the  second  division  on  an  entirely  different  basis  and 
one  which  will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  conserve  the 
supply  of  skilled  labor,  especially  that  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  war-  material. 

:  Skilled  Men  Drafted 

The  extent  to  which  skilled  workmen  were  drafted 
into  the  national  army  in  the  first  call,  regardless  of 
the  efforts  made  by  manufacturers  of  munitions  and 
other  supplies  for  the  Government  to  secure  .exemp- 
tions for  valuable  men,  is  being  disclosed  in  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  various  training  camps  where  a  system 
of  classifying  all  recruits  according  to  trade  or  experi- 
ence is  now  being  put  into  force.  An  elaborate  card 
index  system  has  been  adopted  under  which  no  less  than 
49  occupations  are  listed,  the  data  being  carefully 
gathered  by  a  personnel  officer  who  utilizes  the  informa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  equilibrium  of 
companies  and  regiments  in  the  matter  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  skilled  workmen  whose  trades  may  be  called 
into  requisition  by  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  As 
indicating  the  various  fields  of  industry  from  which  the 
selected  men  have  been  called,  the  registration  for  a 
single  day  at  Camp  Upton  produced  cards  showing 
the  presence  of  26  machinists,  48  pipe  fitters,  22  auto- 
mobile repair  men,  37  carpenters,  22  draftsmen,  five  fire- 
men, 31  motor  truck  drivers,  nine  painters,  40  book- 
keepers, six  tailors,  two  dentists,  seven  druggists,  10 
musicians,  seven  barbers,  two  moving  picture  operators, 
12  sailors,  26  cooks,  10  grocers,  22  stenographers,  92 
clerks,  and  three  nurses.  It  is  evident  from  these 
figures  that  t;he  600,000  men  composing  the  first  draft 
of  the  national  army  include  a  very  large  number  of 
skilled  mechanics  who  are  now  sorely  needed  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  tributary  to  the  war  and 
whose  places  might  well  have  been  filled  by  men  whose 
withdrawal  would  have  had  little  or  no  effect  upon 
those  lines  of  industry  upon  vvhich  the  Government  is 
now  reljring  to  speed  up  the  war  program. 

Not  Enough  Exempted 

It  is  now  conceded  in  official  quarters  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  skilled  workmen  in  the  first  draft  was  by  no 
means  as  extensive  as  it  should  have  been.  During 
the  period  of  the  sessions  of  the  exemption  boards 
throughout  the  country,  the  announcements  issued  by 
the  War  Department  from  day  to  day  concerning  the 
application  of  the  draft  rules  deterred  many  managers 
and   superintendents  of  munition   factories  and   other 


manufacturing  concerns  having  Government  contracts 
or  sub-contracts  from  making  claims  for  valuable  men 
Officials  of  corporations  hesitated  to  declare  under  oath 
that  any  of  their  men  were  "absolutely  indispnsable'' 
and  the  rulings  of  numerous  exemption  boards  indicated 
that  they  would  adhere  to  the  principle  that  "no  mar 
is  so  valuable  but  that  his  place  can  be  filled."  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  whole  com- 
panies and  regiments  will  prove  to  have  been  recruited 
from  big  industrial  centers  where  the  vital  work  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  being  carried  on. 

Under  the  second  call  for  recruits,  the  War  Deparv 
ment  will  follow  an  entirely  different  plan.  The  nev 
method  may  or  may  not  be  based  upon  that  adopted 
within  the  past  30  days  by  the  Canadian  Government, 
which  is  just  putting  into  force  a  new  conscription  law 
which  became  effective  Oct.  15.  If  the  expectations  of 
the  officials  are  realized,  the  new  regulations  will  result 
in  the  drafting  of  men  who  can  easily  be  spared  by 
their  families  and  by  the  important  manufacturing  in 
rlustries  of  the  country. 

In  selecting  the  first  600,000  men,  the  War  Depart 
ment  took  them  in  the  order  in  which  their  numben- 
were  drawn  from  the  wheel  in  the  lottery  presided  over 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Only  a  sufficient  number  were 
examined  to  make  up  the  first  draft  and  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  registered  were  examined  tc 
secure  the  desired  quota.  Under  the  new  plan  to  be 
pursued  to  obtain  the  second  contingent,  all  the  re- 
maining registrants  will  be  divided  into  five  classes  or 
grades  of  eligibility  and  the  so-called  lottery  numbers 
will  be  ignored  except  as  they  fix  the  rank  of  each 
registrant  in  his  particular  class.  As  a  result  a  regis- 
trant, who,  under  the  old  system,  would  be  the  first  to 
be  called,  for  the  second  contingent  may  find  himself 
at  the  top  of  the  fifth  class  instead  of  at  the  head  of 
the  entire  register,  and  may  thus  escape  service,  while 
the  last  man  of  the  old  list,  who  would  have  stood 
little  chance  of  being  included  in  the  second  call,  may 
find  himself  drafted  as  the  last  man  in  the  first  class 

The  New  Classification 

The  new  classification  adopted  by  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal-General divides  the  remaining  registrants  into  fiv« 
groups  indicating  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
called  to  service  as  follows: 

CLASS  1 

1.  Single  men   without  dependent  lelativee. 

2.  Married  man  (or  widower)  with  children,  who  habit 
ually  fails  to  support  his  family. 

3.  Married  man  dependent  on  wife  for  support. 

4.  Married  man  (or  widower)  with  children,  not  usefully 
engaged :  family  supported  by  income  independent  of  hl» 
labor. 

5.  Men  not  included  in  any  other  description  in  this  or 
iither  classes. 

6.  Unskilled    laborer 

CLASS   II. 

1.  Married  man  or  father  of  motherless  children,  usefully 
engaged,  but  family  has  sufficient  income  apart  from  hit 
daily  labor  to  afford  reasonable  adequate  support  during  hln 
absence. 

2.  Married  man,  no  children ;  wife  can  support  heraeir 
decently  and  without  hardship. 

3.  Skilled  farm  laborer  engaged  in  necessary  industrial 
enterprise. 

4.  Skilled  industrial  laborer  engaged  in  necessary  agricul 
tural  enterprise. 

CLASS    III. 

1.  Man  with  foster  children  dependent  on  daily  labor  for 
support. 

2.  Man  with  aged,  infirm,  or  invalid  parents  or  grand- 
parents dependent  on  dally  labor  for  support 
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New  Hardness  Measuring  Instrument 

The  Scientific  Materials  Co.,  711  Forbes  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  is  marketing  a  new  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  hardness  of  metals  which  was  designed  by  its 
president,  Chester  G.  Fisher.  The  instrument  employs 
the  Brinell  method  of  measuring  the  indentation  made 
by  a  hardened  steel  ball  when  forced  by  a  given  pres- 
sure into  the  metal  being  tested. 

The  machine  is  a  hydraulic  press  with  a  heavy  base 
in  which  the  facilities  for  generating  and  transmitting 
the  hydraulic  power  are  provided  and  an  upper  neck 
cast  integral  with  the  base  and  supporting  the  hydraulic 
piston  with  the  hardened  steel  testing  ball.  A  movable 
st^ge,  upon  which  the  piece  to  be  tested  is  placed,  is 
provided  together  with  two  pressure  gages,  one  for 
regular  use  in  measuring  the  pressure  applied  and  the 
other,  which  is  reserved  as  a  test  gage,  for  checking  the 
applied  pressure  readings.  The  liquid  employed  is 
glycerine  and  the  press  is  constructed  with  a  seal  or 
trap  of  this  fluid  which  is  relied  upon  to  prevent  air 
from  leaking  in  behind  the  plunger  during  compression. 

The  depth  gage  which  is  of  new  design  is  attached 
to  the  hydraulic  piston  carrying  the  hardened  ball. 
The  pointer  of  the  gage  may  be  moved  independently 
and  is  set  at  zero  when  the  ball  comes  in  contact  with 
the  metal  and  the  lower  ring  rests  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  piece  to  be  tested.  By  turning  the  spindle 
wheel  attached  to  the  front  of  the  base,  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  ball  and  the  depth  to  which  it  penetrates 
the  metal  is  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  pointer 
over  the  scale.  The  movement  of  the  pointer  is  magni- 
fied in  the  ratio  of  50  to  1  thus  making  small  differences 
in  the  depth  of  indentation  quite  perceptible  on  the 
«eale-  The  depth  of  the  indentation  made  by  the  ball 
ei^  be  read  directly  from  the  scale  as  fine  as  0.01  mm. 

One  of  the  points  emphasized  in  connection  with  the 
machine  is  that  any  spring  which  may  occur  in  the 
goose-neck  casting  will  not  register  on  the  depth  gage, 
the  entire  gage  moving  downward  with  the  piston  when 


The  Depth  to  Which  the  Steel  Ball  Penetrates  the  Metal  Is 
Measured  by  the  Movement  of  the  Pointer  Over  the  Scale 

this  occurs.  If  the  position  of  the  object  should  shift 
while  the  pressure  is  being  applied  this  also  does  not 
affect  the  readings  since  it  is  compensated  for  by  the 
univer.sal  joint  attaching  the  lower  ring  to  the  gage 


Council  of  National  Defense  Has  New  Building 

The  Council  of  National  Defense,  its  advisory  com- 
mission and  the  subordinate  committees  of  both  bodies, 
including  the  War  Industries  Board,  are  now  housed  in 
a  new  but  temporary  office  building,  at  Seventeenth  and 
C  streets,  Washington.  The  building  contains  slightly 
in  excess  of  100,000  sq.  ft.  of  space,  with  heating,  toilet 
and  fire  protection  facilities  customary  in  office  build- 
ings. The  type  of  construction  is  wood  frame,  with 
wire  lath  and  stucco  exterior  and  wall  board  finish 
inside.  The  work  was  started  on  Sept.  4,  and  on  Oct. 
23  the  occupants  moved  in,  a  lapse  of  49  days,  not  de- 
ducting for  Sundays,  holidays  or  bad  weather.  No 
night  work  was  done. 

The  cost  of  the  completed  structure  will  be  under 
$225,000,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  less  than  $2.25  per 
sq.  ft.  of  space,  which  is  comparable  with  office  rent 
paid  for  one  year  in  many  cities.  So  that  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  if  the  building  is  occupied  for  two  years  it 
will  save  its  entire  cost  in  office  rent.  The  new  building 
will  house  upward  of  600  in  the  personnel  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  its  subordinate  bodies.  Aside  from  this,  office 
space  has  been  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  pur- 
cha-sing  commissions  of  the  allied  governments.  The 
contract  for  the  construction  was  awarded  to  the 
George  A.-  Fuller  Co.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  similar 
structure  has  ever  been  attempted,  namely,  a  building 
which  combines  the  features  of  temporary  frame  con- 
struction with  the  characteristics  of  permanent  office 
building  construction. 


Ferromanganese  Imports  in  September 

Ferromanganese  imports  for  September,  as  fur- 
nished The  Iron  Age  were  3402  gross  tons  or  the 
largest  for  any  month  since  April.  This,  however,  ie 
only  about  one-half  of  the  average  monthly  receipts  for 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year.  The  September  imi 
ports  were  received  as  follows:  Through  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  1902  tons;  through  Baltimore,  500  tons, 
and  through  New  Orleans,  1000  tons,  nothing  having 
been  received  through  Norfolk  or  New  York. 


The  Miner-Morse  Corporation,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  con- 
tracted with  Constable  Bros.  Co.  for  a  modern  steel 
warehouse,  and  ground  will  be  broken  within  a  few 
days.  The  building  will  be  of  steel  with  brick  side 
walls,  60  by  120  ft.,  with  a  system  of  electric  cranes 
and  other  equipment  The  company  will  carry  a  com- 
plete line  of  shafting,  screw  stock,  cold  drawn  and 
hot  rolled  alloy  steels,  steel  bars,  refined  iron  bars, 
carbon  and  high  speed  tool  steels. 


The  Hardness  of  Metals  Is  Tested  by  the  Brln- 

nel  Method  in  a   Hydraulic   Press   Having  Two 

QeLgea  to  Measure  th*-  Pressure  Applied 


The  offices  of  the  Laughlin-Bamey  Machinery  Co 
are  now  located  at  481  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh.  . 


Widening  Fields  for  Malleable  Iron 

Speakers  at  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute Predict  Greater  Use  of  This  Product — 
Large    Possibilities    in    Making    Munitions 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute at  Cincinnati,  Oct.  26,  the  paper  by  Henry 
F.  Pope,  president  National  Malleable  Casting  Co., 
Cleveland,  on  "Malleable  Iron  and  Its  Uses,"  which 
was  published  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  1,  was  dis- 
cussed byF.  E.  Nulsen,  Missouri  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
East  St.  Louis,  111.;  Prof.  Enrique  Touceda,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Frank  Lanahan, 
Fort  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  J.  S. 
Haswell,  Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

In  his  discussion  Mr,  Touceda  said: 

"I  have  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  the  interest- 
ing paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  happens  to  be 
one  of  a  few  of  the  manufacturers  who  make  both  steel 
as  well  as  malleable  iron  castings.  For  this  reason  I 
attach  great  weight  to  his  remarks  in  connection  with 
a  comparison  of  these  two  products.  He  has  ad- 
mirably set  forth  the  reasons  why  there  will  always 
be  a  large  demand  for  the  malleable  iron  casting,  and 
why  it  has,  by  reason  of  low  melting  point,  superior 
fluidity,  high  elastic  limit  and  low  cost,  a  certain  field 
from  which  it  is  not  going  to  be  forced  by  any  product 
at  present  on  the  market.  To  the  foregoing  character- 
istics I  would  add  those  of  superior  soundness  and 
ease  of  machining.  I  do  not  share,  in  entirety,  his 
comparisons  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  mal- 
leable with  those  of  wrought  iron,  but  the  former 
certainly  possesses  a  superior  elastic  limit,  and  is  more 
rust  resistant  than  the  latter. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  malleable  iron  is  a 
cast  material  and  that  wrought  iron  is  hot  worked,  that 
their  physical  characteristics  should  be  as  close  as 
they  are   is  truly  wonderful. 

Enthusiastic  About  Malleable 

"I  have  always  been  very  enthusiastic  about  mal- 
leable iron  as  a  metal,  even  from  the  very  start  of 
my  practical  experience  with  it,  back  in  1896.  I  felt 
then  that  I  could  predict  for  it  a  bright  future  and 
great  possibilities  provided  the  manufacturer  would 
depart  from  the  crude  methods  at  that  time  in  vogue 
and  realize  that  he  could  not  attain  refinements  with 
equipment  that  he  could  not  control,  etc.  That  he  has 
certainly  done  this  will  be  instantly  apparent  to  all  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  many  of  the  up-to-date 
plants,  where  they  will  find  that  the  most  approved 
furnaces  and  ovens,  pyrometer  equipments,  testing  de- 
partments, laboratories  and  live  organizations  have 
replaced  the  old  order  of  things. 

Field  Will  Widen 

"I  not  only  heartily  endorse  his  thought  that  there 
is  a  certain  field  for  the  malleable  casting  that  will 
always  be  occupied  by  it  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
kind  of  casting,  but  in  addition  feel  strongly  that  this 
field  is  going  to  be  widened  in  the  very  near  future, 
because  I  have  lately  seen  castings  of  so  superior  a 
quality  that,  if  such  can  be  uniformly  produced,  there 
is  no  question  whatever  of  their  marketability  in  huge 
quantity. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  is  in 
the  heat  treatment  of  the  white  iron  casting.  We  all 
know  that  the  efficacy  with  which  this  can  be  done 
depends,  first,  upon  one's  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
fundamentals  underlying  this  process,  and,  second,  in 
the  possession  of  equipment  that  will  enable  one  to 
faithfully  carry  out  what  these  fundamentals  indicate 
must  be  done.  Improvement  started  with  a  realization 
of  these  facts  by  the  manufacturer,  and  to-day  his  aim 
is  to  adopt  any  suggestion,  introduce  any  change  or 
install  any  equipment  that  may  give  promise  of  in- 
creasing the  uniformity  and  physical  characteristics 
of  his  product. 
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"It  is  this  disposition  on  his  part  that  gives  me 
faith  in  the  thought  that  what  I  have  predicted  will 
come  true.  Not  the  least  gratifying  and  encouraging 
sign  is  the  increasing  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
various  technical  societies  of  so  many  engaged  in  this 
industry.  Where  five  or  six  years  ago  this  was  the 
exception,  it  is  to-day  the  rule.  This  is  but  natural, 
for  with  each  step  toward  progress  comes  the  desire 
to  learn  more,  and  I  know  no  surer,  easier  and  more 
congenial  manner  to  absorb  knowledge  than  through 
contact  with  the  talented  men  who  form  these  bodies, 
and  from  a  study  of  the  papers  printed  in  their 
transactions,  many  of  which  are  classic." 

Mr.  Nulsen's  Views 

"Mr.  Pope's  paper,  in  spite  of  its  brevity,"  said  Mr. 
Nulsen,  "has  so  fully  and  completely  covered  the 
ground  that  he  has  left  no  new  points  for  me  to  bring 
out.  Nor  can  I  differ  with  him  on  a  single  statement 
he  has  made.  I  can  only  therefore  discuss  and  amplify 
some  of  the  points  he  has  brought  out. 

"As  Mr.  Pope  says,  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  merits  of 
malleable  iron.  American  farm  implements,  because  of 
their  superiority,  have  found  their  way  to  every  part 
of  the  globe.  Their  lightness  and  great  strength  have 
made  them  successful  in  competition  with  foreign-rnade 
implements.  The  ability  of  the  American  manufacturer 
to  build  a  lighter  and  stronger  machine  than  his  com- 
petitor was  due  almost  entirely  to  his  liberal  use  of 
malleable  iron;  malleable  iron,  by  the  way,  being  a 
product  which  for  some  reason  is  but  very  little  known 
in  Europe,  its  manufacture  being  almost  an  exclusively 
American  industry. 

"Malleable  iron  possesses  one  quality  which  Mr. 
Pope  has  not  brought  out — its  ability  to  resist  wear. 
Several  manufacturers  have  for  years  been  making 
wagon  skeins  of  this  material  and  guarantee  their 
malleable  skeins  to  outwear  two  or  three  sets  of  steel 
skeins,  a  guarantee  they  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
good  on. 

Fine  Bearing  Surface 

"The  reason  that  malleable  iron  makes  a  fine  bear- 
ing surface  is  because  of  the  presence  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  graphitic  carbon. 

"The  field  for  malleable  iron  has  been  greatly 
broadened  in  the  past  few  years,  due  to  the  high  cost 
and  inability  to  secure  deliveries  on  brass  castings, 
aluminum  castings  and  forgings.  A  vast  number  of 
parts,  formerly  made  of  these  materials,  have  therefore 
recently  been  made  of  malleable  iron.  Because  of 
its  cheapness  and  the  satisfaction  it  has  given  it  will 
probably  in  most  cases  be  used  permanently  in  these 
new  fields. 

"I  want  to  lay  stress  on  what  Mr.  Pope  has  said 
about  the  resistance  to  oxidation  of  malleable  iron. 
I  have  seen  tie  plates  made  of  malleable  iron  which 
have  been  in  use  for  10  or  12  years,  and  which  showed 
scarcely  a  depreciable  loss  in  thickness  due  to  oxida- 
tion, whereas,  the  average  life  of  steel  tie  plates,  due 
to  wastage  from  oxidation,  is  about  five  or  six  years. 
In  this  field  a  higher  first  cost  has  prevented  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  malleable  iron  tie  plates.  Due  to  the 
present  high  cost  of  steel  a  malleable  tie  plate  can  be 
produced  to-day  as  cheaply  as  a  steel  one  and  railroad 
engineers  would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  this 
condition  and  thoroughly  test  the  malleable  tie  plate. 

Heat  Treatment 

"We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  these  days  of  the 
advantages  of  heat  treatment.  Heat  treatment  re- 
duces the  crystalline  structure,  removes  internal  strains 
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and  consequently  greatly  increases  the  ability  of  the 
material  to  withstand  shock.  Malleable  iron,  because 
of  its  process  of  manufacture,  is  essentially  a  heat- 
treated  product.  Its  crystalline  structure  is  very  fine 
and  to  this  quality  is  due  its  ability  to  withstand  shock 
and  vibration  and  to  stand  up  well  in  extremely  cold 
weather. 

Quality  Improving 

"The  one  great  argument  used  against  the  more 
extensive  use  of  malleable  iron  has  been  its  lack  of 
dependability.  That  argument,  however,  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. The  old  rule  of  thumb  in  the  manufacture 
of  malleable  iron  has  been  replaced  by  scientific  meth- 
ods. Only  a  decade  ago  it  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  to  see  a  malleable  iron  plant  equipped 
with  a  chemical  laboratory.  To-day  every  first-class 
institution  is  not  only  equipped  with  a  chemical  labora- 
tory but  is  equipped  to  make  microscopic  examinations 
which  have  been  found  to  be  a  greater  aid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  uniform  quality  of  metal  than  the  chemical 
analysis.  This  equipment  has  shown  the  importance 
of  temperature  control,  and  annealing  ovens  in  most 
up-to-date  plants  are  now  equipped  with  pyrometers 
connected  with  recording  instruments,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  almost  absolute  uniformity  of  results. 

"Until  all  plants  have  introduced  scientific  methods 
of  manufacture  it  would  be  well  for  every  consumer  of 
malleable  iron  to  heed  Mr.  Pope's  advice  and  have  a 
small  test  lug  cast  on  every  casting,  which  will  con- 
clusively show  the  quality  of  each  piece  and  prevent 
iron  of  inferior  quality  getting  into  service." 

Mr.  Lanahan's  Discussion 

Mr.  Lanahan  opened  his  remarks  by  saying  it  is 
true,  as  Mr.  Pope  stated,  that  the  characteristics  of 
malleable  iron  are  little  understood,  and  while  this  un- 
doubtedly is  true  with  respsct  to  a  portion  of  users, 
it  is  an  unpleasant  commentary  to  say  that  it  applies 
equally  well  to  a  small  number  of  foundries.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said: 

"Fortunately,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
decided  change,  for  a  few  manufacturers  were  con- 
vinced there  were  latent  virtues  in  this  product,  and 
they  with  determination  worked  to  develop  it  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Quite  naturally,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  laboratory,  and  the  inevitable  research,  finding 
solutions  to  these  perplexing  problems  with  results 
that  were  extremely  gratifying. 

"It  is  to  be  doubted  very  much  whether  the  pioneer 
of  the  malleable  iron  industry  of  this  country,  in  the 
early  twenties — Seth  Boyden — had  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  wonderful  future  this  material  had  in  store. 

Old  Practice  Abandoned 

"The  malleable  iron  industry,  following  the  example 
of  the  larger  iron  and  steel  mills,  had  to  eliminate  the 
'rule  of  thumb'  practice  so  prevalent  in  foundries  until 
a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  fogy  ideas  of  the 
old-timers  became  so  entrenched  in  the  minds  of  foun- 
dry operators  that  they  placed  sole  reliance  upon  the 
'magic  eye'  of  the  superintendent.  So  self-satisfied 
in  their  own  conceit  were  these  individuals  that  they 
regarded  their  knowledge  as  to  the  mysteries  of  iron 
much  superior  to  the  student  of  chemistry.  Not  with- 
out much  misgiving  and  dubious  predictions  as  to  the 
outcome  did  the  practice  of  mixing  the  iron  become  the 
lawful  possession  of  the  chemist  who  had  previously 
been  considered  a  useless  personage  about  the  plant. 
The  necessity  of  knowing  the  chemical  constituents  of 
the  raw  material  purchased  was  not  until  recently 
deemed  necessary.  This  was  likewise  true  of  the 
product. 

"Through  this  avenue,  however,  the  correct  ratios 
of  the  elements  were  so  worked  out  and  it  is  now 
known  that  with  a  certain  content  of  carbon  there 
should  be  a  properly  balanced  silicon  to  give  the  physi- 
cal properties  sought.  This  is  likewise  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  sulphur  and  manganese.  The  adherence  to 
these  known  ratios  assures  the  manufacturer  physical 
properties  of  the  highest  order. 


Methods  of  Testing 

"To  appreciate  the  value  of  these  results  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  definite  methods  of  testing  the 
product.  Test  bars  are  cast  from  each  heat  for  static 
loading,  while  wedges  likewise  are  made  for  the 
dynamic  test.  The  foundries  making  car  castings 
to-day  work  under  a  specification,  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  which  is  45,000  lb.  per  square  inch  tensile 
strength  with  an  elongation  of  IV2  per  cent  measured 
in  2  in.  From  the  results  of  the  majority  of  the 
manufacturers  working  under  this  specification  it  would 
seem  that  at  a  near  date  it  will  be  possible  to  increase 
the  requirements  for  this  particular  class  of  material. 

"A  large  majority  of  the  concerns  are  producing  an 
iron  much  higher  in  physical  properties  than  called  for 
in  this  specification.  Here  are  the  results  of  one  firm 
for  the  past  12  months,  which  specializes  on  car  cast- 
ings.    The  average  results  were  as  follows: 

51,000  lb.   per  sq.  in Ultimate  strength 

13    per    cent Elongation 

18.5  per  cent .Reduction  in  area 

"The  maximum  of  these  tests  was  approximately 
57,000  lb.  per  square  inch  ultimate,  27.3  per  cent  elon- 
gation and  34  per  cent  reduction.  You  will  readily  see 
this  shows  uniformity  of  operation.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  produce  an  iron  with  a  tensile  strength  exceed; 
ing  60,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Sound  Castings 

"In  conjunction  with  the  improved  quality  of  product 
obtainable  to-day  the  founder  is  producing  his  castings 
sound.  The  question  of  feeding  the  castings  with  heads 
and  risers  to  insure  soundness  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  increased  strength.  There  was  at  one  time  a  fallacy 
that  a  malleable  iron  casting  could  not  be  manufac- 
tured with  a  section  in  excess  of  V2  in.  To-day,  in 
making  castings  for  car  work,  foundries  have  not 
encountered  any  sections  that  engender  trouble.  We 
are  making  quite  a  tonnage  of  castings  ranging  in 
thickness  from  1^/4  in.  to  IV^  in. 

"The  perfecting  of  the  process  of  making  good 
malleable  iron  is  likened  to  the  adage,  'Perfection  is 
made  up  of  trifles,  but  perfection  itself  is  no  trifle.' 

"The  excessive  demands  placed  upon  the  malleable 
iron  industry  have  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
advent  of  the  automobile.  It  is  in  this  field  that 
malleable  iron  has  played  an  important  part  in  which 
machinability  and  strength  have  been  paramount.  The 
automobile  manufacturer  desires  a  metal  that  will 
machine  easily,  combined  with  strength,  and  yet  within 
a  limited  weight,  so  as  not  to  lumber  the  car  with 
excessive  material. 

Castings  for  Cars 

"Quite  frequently  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  have 
the  malleable  foundries  been  called  upon  to  make  some 
castings  for  railway  cars,  where  malleable  iron  had 
not  been  considered  previously.  This  would  indicate 
a  renewal  of  faith  in  a  material  that  can  be  depended 
upon  when  made  by  a  reputable  manufacturer,  if  the 
sections  are  properly  designed  by  the  engineer. 

"Attention  need  only  be  called  to  the  great  possi- 
bility of  malleable  iron  for  munitions  in  the  way  of 
grenades,  fuses  and  various  forms  of  bombs,  to  show 
what  an  important  part  this  material  can  take  in  up- 
holding the  arm  of  our  Government  in  the  great  war 
of  democracy.  This  industry,  in  common  with  every 
allied  craft  composing  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  answer  to  the 
utmost  of  its  ability  the  call  of  the  President  and 
Council  on  National  Defense  to  serve  the  Government, 
with  patriotic  fervor  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  capac- 
ity of  the  foundries  and  the  energy  of  their  employees." 

Malleable  for  Automobiles 

John  C.  Haswell,  president  Dayton  Malleable  Iron 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  discussing  Mr.  Pope's  paper  said: 

"Mr.  Pope  has  ably  covered  in  a  brief  and  compre- 
hensive paper  a  vast  field,  touching  as  he  has  upon 
every  phase  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  malleable 
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IT  is  the  opinion  of  Dwight  D.  Miller,  of  the  Society 
for  Electrical  Development,  New  York,  that  the 
present  status  of  the  application  of  the  electric 
furnace  in  the  non-ferrous  industry  is  no  further  de- 
veloped than  electric  melting  was  in  the  steel  industry 
10  years  ago.  In  a  paper,  "The  Electric  Furnace  as 
a  Medium  for  Heating  Non-Ferrous  Metals,"  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Metals  at  Boston,  Sept.  24,  1917, 
Mr.  Miller  discussed  the  present  status  of  this  subject. 
A  portion  of  this  paper  relating  directly  to  this  was 
as  follows: 

As  to  electric  furnaces  for  use  in  the  non-ferrous 
field,  there  is  under  way  at  present  much  experimenta- 
tion with  not  a  great  deal  of  actual  accomplishment 
in  so  far  as  the  number  of  furnaces  in  commercial  use 
are  concerned. 

The  object  of  this  experimentation  is  to  develop  an 
electric  furnace  which  shall  have  not  only  high  thermal 
efficiency  but  which  shall  also  be  able  to  handle  yellow 
brass  and  various  alloys  with  small  metal  loss.  In 
working  out  this  problem  simplicity  in  construction 
and  reliability  of  operation  should  take  precedence. 

What  is  really  needed  is  a  combination  of  electrical 
and  metallurgical  knowledge.  It  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  for  the  electrical  engineer  to  turn  out  a 
furnace  which  combines  simplicity  and  reliability  with 
high  efficiency — one  which  will  give  ample  heat  for  the 
process  to  be  performed,  but  unless  he  knows  just  how 
the  application  of  this  heat  at  a  certain  temperature  is 
going  to  affect  the  metals  composing  the  alloys  which 
volatilize  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  the  metal 
losses  will  be  large.  To  correct  this  condition  metal- 
lurg:ical  knowledge  is  essential. 

Alloys  of  low  zinc  content  or  that  melt  at  low  tem- 
peratures do  not  present  the  same  difficulty  as  do  those 
with  high  zinc  content  which  must  be  poured  at  the 
higher  temperatures. 

Furnaces  in  Experimental  Stage 

Those  furnaces  which  have  been  designed  and  are 
now  under  experimentation  include: 

The  Gillett  furnace :  patent  assigned  to  the  Governmeni. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

General  Electric  furnace :  controlled  by  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Conley  furnace ;  controlled  by  Plorance  and  Hampton, 
1270  Broadway,  New  York. 

Thomson-Fitz  Gerald  furnace;  controlled  by  John  Thom- 
son, 253  Broadway,  New  York. 

•  Northrup  furnace ;   controlled   by  Ajax   Metal   Co..    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hering  Pinch  Effect  furnace ;  controlled  by  Carl  Hering, 
Philadelphia.  An  option  is  held  by  the  AJax  Metal  Co.,  for 
the  handling  of  brass  In  this  furnace. 

Bennett  furnace;  controlled  by  Scovlll  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Waterbury,   Conn. 

The  Gillett  furnace,  invented  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Gillett, 
is  an  indirect  arc  furnace  so  designed  as  to  bring  about 
a  violent  agitation  of  the  charge  by  a  rocking  motion. 
The  writer  was  privileged  to  witness  some  of  the  tests 
that  have  been  going  on  during  the  summer,  but  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  reveal  any  of  the  results  attained. 

While  the  General  Electric  furnace  has  been  put  in 
the  experimental  stage,  one  has  been  shipped  to  the 
Crane  Co.,  Chicago.  It  will  be  shortly  handling  red 
brass.  The  furnace,  the  invention  of  Edgar  F.  Collins, 
is  what  might  be  termed  a  smothered  arc  furnace — the 
heating  effect  taking  place  both  by  the  arc  and  by  re- 
sistance. It  is  poured  by  tilting  and  designed  for  single, 
two  or  three-phase  operation,  on  25  or  60  cycles,  and  is 
made  in  three  sizes,  for  1500,  1000  and  500  lb.  melted 
in  one  hour.  The  current  is  brought  in  through  carbon 
electrodes  as  in  the  case  of  the  arc  furnace. 

On  either  side  of  the  hearth  are  two  troughn  in  the 


bottom  of  which  are  located  fixed  carbon  blocks.  These 
troughs  are  then  filled  with  crushed  coke,  the  current 
being  conveyed  to  the  troughs  by  the  moveable  top  elec- 
trodes which  are  plunged  into  this  material.  There  is 
a  critical  depth  or  thickness  of  this  crushed  coke  sur- 
rounding both  the  top  and  bottom  electrodes,  which 
gives  the  best  results. 

Tests  made  at  the  General  Electric  works  by  their 
own  engineers  produced  the  following  results: 

When  remeltlng  red  brass  for  castings,  pouring  at  a  tem- 
perature of  2000  deg.  Fahr.,  the  power  consumption  wa» 
approximately  250  kw.  per  ton  or  12.5  kw.  per  100  lb. 

When  making  red  brass  for  rolling  mill  practice  pouring 
at  2200  deg.  Fahr.,  the  power  input  was  approximately  32.^ 
kw.  per  ton  or  16.25  kw.  per  100  lb. 

The  electrode  consumption  was  4  in.  in  a  length  of  5  tn 
diameter  electrodes  per  24  hr.,  or  1  In.  per  electrode. 

The  efficiency  ranges  from  70  to  77  per  cent  according  tc 
size  of  furnace  and  skill  of  handling  with  a  power  factor 
of  96  to  98  per  cent. 

Tests  on  brass  made  in  the  furnace  showed  7  to  8  pei 
cent  greater  tensile  strength  due  to  the  absence  of  oxide» 
and  impurities. 

The  Conley  furnace,  invented  by  William  H.  Hamp- 
ton, is  a  resistance  furnace  of  the  molded  resistor  type 
in  that  the  charge  is  melted  in  an  open  graphite  cru- 
cible which  closes  the  secondary  circuit.  The  furnace 
is  supported  on  trunnions  and  is  poured  by  tilting 
The  current  is  brought  in  by  bus  bars  and  flexible 
cables,  the  ends  of  which  are  permanently  connected 
to  the  sides  of  the  crucible  by  graphite  cement.  The 
crucible  is  contained  in  a  rectangular  enclosure  made 
of  iron  plates  and  packed  with  Kiselguhr,  the  heating 
effect  being  obtained  by  radiation  through  the  crucible 
walls.  The  furnace  is  designed  for  single-phase  oper 
ation  at  prevailing  frequences.  Regarding  the  Thorn 
son-Fitz  Gerald  furnace,  invented  jointly  by  John  Thom 
son  and  Francis  A.  J.  Fitz  Gerald,  there  is  not  muck 
to  say  now,  since  it  is  not  being  pushed.  The  appara- 
tus is  designed  for  the  purification  of  spelter  containing 
deleterious  metals  by  distillation  in  an  electric  furnace, 
and  has  been  tested  mainly  for  the  fuming  of  impure 
zinc  and  condensing  it  as  a  highly  refined  metal.  Il 
is  a  resistance  furnace  of  the  reverberatory  type — the 
heating  effect  taking  place  by  radiation  from  specially 
formed  resistors  and  reflected  to  the  charge  from  the 
walls  and  roof  of  the  furnace  enclosure.  It  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  condenser  into  which  the  fume? 
escape  through  specially  constructed  passages. 

Mr.  Thomson  advises  that  it  is  suitable  for  melting 
brass  and  bronze,  which  can  be  carried  on  simultane- 
ously by  sub-dividing  the  open  retort.  The  furnace 
underwent  a  series  of  tests  at  the  Fitz  Gerald  labora- 
tories, Niagara  Falls,  and  while  it  was  successful  ir 
producing  extremely  pure  zinc,  no  other  data  is  avail 
able  as  to  its  performance  for  publication.  It  has  never 
been  in  commercial  use. 

The  Northrup  furnace,  invented  by  Prof.  Edward  F 
Northrup  of  Princeton  University,  has  been  under 
experimentation  for  the  past  year  and  considerable  data 
has  been  obtained.  The  furnace  is  a  new  departure 
in  design  and  principle  of  operation.  It  is  readily 
adapted  to  handle  almost  any  kind  of  metal,  and  uses 
an  oscillating  current  at  very  high  voltage,  being 
stepped  up  to  10,000  volts.  The  oscillations  are  pro^ 
duced  by  discharges  from  a  condenser  and  the  energy 
conducted  to  a  series  of  closed  coils  which  are  mounted 
concentrically  and  insulated  from  each  other.  These 
coils  completely  surround  a  cylindrical  crucible  in  which 
the  charge  is  melted.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware 
nothing  at  present  is  being  done  with  the  Hering  pinch 
effect  furnace.  There  is  no  information  as  yet  available 
relative  to  the  Bennett  furnace  at  the  Scovill  Manu 
facturing  Co. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether  as  these  vari- 
ous furnaces  are  put  into  commercial  use,  they  actually 
meet  the  claims  which  have  been  made  on  the  basis 
purely  of  design  or  as  the  result  of  experimental  tests. 

Furnaces  in  Commercial  Use 

The  furnaces  that  are  in  actual  commercial  use 
handling  copper-zinc  alloys  include: 

The  AJax-Wyatt  furnace;  controlled  by  the  Ajax  Metal 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Foley  furnace ;  controlled  by  Charles  B.  Foley,  Inc., 
170  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Bally  furnace;  controlled  by  The  Electric  Furnace 
Co.   of   America,   Alliance,   Ohio. 

The  Rennerfelt  furnace ;  represented  by  Hamilton  &  Han- 
sel, 17  Battery  Place.  New  York. 

The  Snyder  furnace;  controlled  by  The  Industrial  Elec- 
tric Furnace  Co.,  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

The  Hoskins  furnace ;  controlled  by  Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Ajax-Wyatt  furnace  is  best  adapted  to  24-hr. 
continuous  operation  handling  the  same  alloy.  In  the 
furnace  the  enclosure  is  of  metal,  cylindrical  in  form, 
and  contains  the  pool  of  metal.     It  has  a  V-shaped 


which  may  be  likened  to  huge  incandescent  lamp  fila- 
ments." 

Regarding  the  opinions  of  those  using  the  Baily 
furnace,  three  of  whom  the  writer  visited,  it  can  be 
said  that  they  are  well  pleased  with  its  performance. 

William  A.  Rogers  Co.,  Ltd.,  state  that  there  are 
practically  no  metal  losses  handling  silver  which  is 
done  in  two  crucibles  holding  approximately  500  oz. 
each,  and  that  the  metal  appears  more  homogeneous. 
Pure  silver,  copper  anodes,  scraps  and  chlorides  are 
melted,  thus  recovering  the  silver  from  their  electro- 
lytic process  for  plating. 

Regarding  the  annealing  furnaces,  two  of  which 
are  in  use  for  annealing  German  silver  and  brass 
blanks,  9  tons  are  treated  in  10  hr.  annealing  at  1450 
deg.  Fahr.  with  175  kw.,  although  the  furnaces  are 
rated  at  200  kw.  for  this  work. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Co.  has  two  annealing  furnaces, 
300  kw.  and  150  kw.  capacity,  for  treating  steel  and 
brass  castings.  About  the  only  trouble  experienced 
has  been  an  occasional  crackling  of  the  resistor  troughs 
necessitating  patching. 

The  castings  treated  vary  from  3  up  to  7000  lb 
each.     The  larger  furnace  can  handle  a  charge  up  to 


LAst  of  Baily  Fumacea  Installed  or  Contracted  For 

Kw. 

Cap., 
per  Hr. 

Temp., 

Date 

So. 

Capacit] 

Type 

Purpose 

Company 

Location 

Deg.F. 

Installed 

500 

Non-tilting 

Melting  aluminum  bronie 

0.  S.  Aluminum  Co. 

Massena,  N.  Y. 

Iton 

1600 

(On  order) 

105 

Tilting 

Melting  lumen  metal 

Lumen  Bearing  Co. 

Bjffalo 

tOOOlb. 

1300 

1910 

105 
105 

Tilting 
Tilting 

Melting  manganese  bronae  and  yellow  brass 
Melting  yellow  brass 

Lumen  Bearing  Co. 
Baltimore  Copper  Smelting  & 

Buffalo 

6001b. 

2100 

1917 

Rolling  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

6001b. 

2100 

(On  order) 

105 

Tilting 

Melting  yellow  brass 

Hays  Mfg.  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 

6001b. 

2100 

(On  order) 

105 

Tilting 

Melting  yellow  brass 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

6001b. 

2100 

(On  order) 

25 

Pit  (Using  Crucibles) 

Melting  silver 

Wm.  A.  Ro?ers,  Ltd. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1000  oz. 

2300 

1014 

300 

Puslier 

Brass  annealing 

Wm.  A.  Rojers,  Ltd. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1  ton 

1200 

1915 

150 

Pusher  continuous 

Carbonizing 

New  England  Westinghouse 

Springfield ,  Mass. 

10001b. 

1600 

1016 

150 

Car-annealing 

Heating  steel 

Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Buffalo 

1000  lb. 

1600 

1016 

300 

Car-annealing 

Annealing 

Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Buffalo 

Iton 

1600 

1916 

150 

Car-annealing 

Annealing  locomotive  axles 

Valley  Steel  Co. 

E.  St.  Louis,  m. 

1000  lb. 

1600 

1917 

100 

Car-annealing 

Annealing  aluminum 

U.  S.  Aluminum  Co. 

Massena,  N.  Y. 

1000  lb. 

700 

1916 

300 

Car-annealing 

Annealing  steel  castings 

Stavanger  Electro  Stahlwerk 

Stavanger,  Norway 

1  ton 

1600 

1917 

600 

Automatio-lieat  treating  Steel  draw  bar  knuckles 

National  Malleable  Castings  Co, 

.  Sharon,  Pa.  (each  heat) 

3  ton 

1600 

1914-6 

300 

Automatic-heat  treating  Steel  draw  bar  knuckles 

National  Malleable  Castings  Co 

.  Sharon,  Pa.  (each  heat) 

3  ton 

1060 

1914-6 

600 

Automatic-heat  treating  Crankshafts 

Ingalls-rihepard  Forging  Co. 

Harvey,  111. 

3  ton 

1600 

(On  order) 

300 

Automatio-heat  treating  Crankshafts 

Ingalls-Shepard  Forging  Co. 

Buffalo 

2001b. 

1600 

(On  order) 

300 

Continuoua-heat  treating  12-in.  high  explosive  shells 

Midvale  Steel  Co. 

Philadelphia 

3  ton 

1050 

(On  order) 

600 

Continuous  annealing 

Steel  castings 

Morris  &  Baily  Steel  Co. 

Philadelphia 

IHton 

1650 

1916 

40 

Hearth  heat  treating 

Automobile  gears 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Co. 

Wilson,  Pa. 

6  ton 

1400 

(On  order) 

lower  portion  containing  channels  through  which  the 
metal  flows  and  in  which  the  process  is  really  carried 
on,  the  heating  effect  taking  place  in  these  channels. 
The  electrodes  are  usually  of  carbon.  A  list  of  fur- 
naces installed  or  ordered  follows: 

American  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  2-60  kw. ;  Bridge- 
port Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  28-30  kw. ;  Waclark  Wire 
Co.,  Bayway,  N.  J.,  1-30  kw.  ;  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  1-30  kw. ;  Browns  Copper  and  Brass  Rolling 
Mill,  New  Toronto,  Can.,  1-30  kw.  ;  Stamford  Rolling  Mill 
Springdale,  Conn.,  1-60  kw. 

The  Foley  furnace  was  invented  by  Charles  B.  Foley 
and  while  patent  applications  have  been  made  the 
writer  is  unaware  of  any  patents  having  been  issued  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Foley  states  that  there  are  four  furnaces  at 
the  Bristol  Brass  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn. — one  of  1000  lb. 
capacity  in  operation  and  three  of  3000  lb.  capacity 
each  about  to  start  up.  As  this  statement  was  made 
late  in  June  the  three  large  furnaces  are  probably  in 
operation  by  this  time.  It  very  closely  resembles  the 
Ajax-Wyatt  furnace  in  both  construction  and  method  of 
operation. 

The  Baily  Furnace 

The  Baily  furnace,  after  establishing  its  position 
for  the  heat  treatment  of  metals,  has  now  likewise 
established  itself  firmly  for  the  melting  of  alloys  and 
metals  in  the  non-ferrous  field.  Among  its  strong 
points,  two  stand  out  prominently,  its  simplicity  of 
construction  and  reliability  of  operation — points  which 
are  amply  substantiated  by  the  experience  of  those 
companies  which  have  had  it  in  use  for  some  time. 

This  furnace  is  a  resistance  furnace  of  the  rever- 
beratory  type.  [It  has  been  described  in  The  Iron 
Age.] 

Mr.  Baily,  in  a  recent  paper,  likens  his  furnace 
to  "a  closed  box  of  fire  brick  in  which  are  two  glowers. 


12,000  lb.  of  metal,  while  7500  lb.  can  be  charged  in 
the  small  furnace.  The  metal  is  treated  at  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  1500  to  1850  deg.  Fahr.  and  held 
anywhere  from  16  to  20  hr.  Starting  with  a  furnace 
temperature  of  approximately  750  deg.  Fahr.  and  run- 
ning to  an  annealing  temperature  of  1600  deg.  Fahr,  at 
which  time  the  current  was  shut  off,  the  cost  per  ton 
was  approximately  $7,  the  total  time  the  power  was 
on  being  19%  hr. 

At  the  Lumen  Bearing  Co.,  Buffalo,  copper,  Lumen 
metal,  phosphor  and  manganese  bronze  are  melted. 
The  charge  is  600  lb.,  consisting  of  scrap  and  ingots. 
Short  test  runs  on  both  Lumen  metal  and  phosphor 
bronze  under  far  from  ideal  conditions  resulted  in  a 
consumption  of  12  kw-hr.  for  Lumen  and  22  kw.-hr. 
for  phosphor  bronze  per  100  lb.  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  as  soon  as  the  company  operates  10  hr.  per  day 
six  days  in  the  week,  it  expects  to  reduce  these  figures 
to  10  and  17.5  kw.  respectively,  based  on  making  the 
hardener,  used  with  Lumen  metal  and  forming  28  per 
cent  of  the  melt,  separately  in  a  crucible. 

The  Lumen  metal  is  poured  from  1250  to  1600  deg 
Fahr.;  the  phosphor  bronze  at  approximately  2200  deg. 
Fahr.  The  heats  average  about  one  hour,  so  that  eight 
or  nine  heats  can  be  made  in  a  10-hr.  day,  according  to 
conditions.  The  metal  loss  will  vary  between  2%  to 
3V^  per  cent  for  the  Lumen  metal,  the  test  on  the  phos- 
phor bronze  showing  2  per  cent.  It  is  possible  to 
charge  manganese  bronze  immediately  after  a  Lumen 
heat,  since  the  zinc  which  might  be  left  in  the  furnace 
would  have  no  injurious  effect  on  the  manganese  bronze. 

Of  the  two  furnaces  installed  one  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  6  months  and  the  other  2  months.  During 
this  time  there  has  been  only  one  renewal  of  the  bot- 
tom costing  about  $50,  with  some  slight  patching  of 
same.  The  second  furnace,  however,  is  not  run  every 
day. 

(Continued  on  paffe  1172) 


Important  Problems  Are  Considered 

Meeting  of  Machine-Tool  Manufacturers 
Discusses  Matters  of  Vital  Interest,  Espe- 
cially  Those   Growing   Out   of  the   War 


A  machine-tool  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Machinery  Section  of  the  National  Supply  and  Ma- 
chinery Dealers'  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  31.  A  number  of 
subjects  of  interest  to  machine-tool  dealers  were  dis- 
cussed, among  them  being  the  machine-tool  dealers' 
economic  position,  the  war  profits  tax,  co-operation 
with  the  Government,  market  prospects  and  means  of 
increasing  good  will  between  manufacturers  and  their 
agents. 

Capt.  Tyler  W.  Carlisle  of  the  Small  Arms  Division, 
Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army,  formerly 
with  the  Strong,  Hammond  &  Carlisle  Co.,  machine- 
tool  dealer,  Cleveland,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
priority  matters,  commandeering  and  other  phases  of 
Government  purchasing  of  machine  tools.  Captain 
Ciarlisle  said  that  under  the  direction  of  George  E. 
Merryweather,  president  Motch  &  Merryweather  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Cleveland,  who  now  heads  the  Machine 
Tool  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  lists  of  the 
Government's  machine-tool  requirements  for  the  next 
six  months  have  been  compiled.  He  said  that  dealers 
had  been  requested  to  give  complete  lists  of  tools  in 
stock,  and  from  these  stocks  the  Government  will  order 
whenever  possible. 

He  explained  the  difference  between  a  priority  order 
and  a  commandeering  order,  and  said  that  not  more 
than  100  commandeering  orders,  in  all,  had  been  issued. 
No  one  but  the  Secretary  of  Wiar  or  the  Secretary  of 
Navy  can  sign  a  commandeering  order,  he  said. '  He 
discussed  the  recent  action  taken  to  obtain  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Government  the  tools  in  export 
warehouses  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  tools 
seized  in  New  York,  alone,  were  valued  at  about  $10,- 
000,000.  Some  of  them  had  been  in  storage  for  two 
and  a  half  years.  Many  were  consigned  to  Sweden,  so 
many  in  fact  that  it  was  obvious  that  a  considerable 
quantity  was  for  re-exportation  to  Germany.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  tools  was  designed  to  cut  metric 
threads  and  will  be  returned  to  the  builders  for  chang- 
ing the  threads. 

Captain  Carlisle  discussed  at  some  length  the  ques- 
tion of  dealers  shipping  tools  from  stock  from  one  ter- 
ritory to  another.  Western  dealers,  whose  stocks  have 
been  more  complete  than  those  of  Eastern  dealers,  have 
been  receiving  orders  from  the  Government  for  ship- 
ment of  tools  from  stock  into  Eastern  territories,  and 
Eastern  dealers  have  in  some  instances,  claimed  one 
half  the  commission.  It  was  intimated  that  shipments, 
in  a  few  cases,  had  Toeen  held  up  pending  discussions  be- 
tween dealers  as  to  their  respective  rights.  Captain 
Carlisle  asked  the  dealers  to  be  patriotic  and,  if  neces- 
sary, waive  the  question  of  profits  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government, 

Competition  between  different  Government  depart- 
ments in  buying  machine  tools  will  shortly  be  eliminated 
by  a  system  of  co-operating  in  purchasing  now  being 
worked  out,  all  purchases  going  through  a  central 
bureau.  This  is  a  part  of  the  plan  on  which  Mr.  Merry- 
weather is  engaged.  Captain  Carlisle  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  great  service  which  J.  R.  Van  Dyk  of  the  Van  Dyk- 
Churchill  Co.,  New  York,  is  rendering  the  Government 
in  handling  export  matters  for  the  Exports  Administra- 
tive Board. 

Mr.  ViaH's  Address 

W.  A.  Viall,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  talked  to  the  dealers  from  the  manufacturer's 
viewpoint  on  several  matters  of  current  interest,  par- 
ticularly the  scarcity  of  raw  material,  la^or  scarcity, 
the  railway  and  freight  car  situation,  the  Government's 
requirements  and  the  need  for  their  satisfaction  be- 


fore any  attention  is  given  to  civilian  business,  the 
Government  prices  on  steel  and  the  fact  that  orders 
are  not  being  accepted  for  prompt  delivery  by  manu- 
facturers at  the  Government  prices,  and  the  coal  and 
coke  situation.  Mr.  Viall  predicted  that  any  manufac- 
turer not  engaged  in  making  necessities  is  going  to  get 
a  "short  deal"  before  the  winter  has  passed.  He  cited 
two  plants  which  have  been  converted  from  making 
luxuries  to  war  necessities,  one  being  the  silverware 
factory  of  the  Gorham  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  is 
now  making  shell  cases,  and  a  New  England  toy  manu- 
facturer, who  has  converted  his  plant  from  toys  to 
trench  periscopes. 

The  coal  situation  is  more  serious  than  many  people 
realize,  according  to  Mr.  Viall,  and  several  drastic 
measures  have  been  suggested  for  its  relief,  one  being 
the  suspension  of  passenger  traffic  on  railroads  for  one 
or  two  days  each  week.  Mr.  Viall  doubted,  however, 
that  this  extremity  would  have  to  be  resorted  to.  He 
emphasized  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  spoke  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  female 
help  in  some  machine  shops.  On  lighter  forms  bf  work, 
women  had  proved  themselves  very  capable,  he  said, 
and  were  well  pleased  with  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
high  scale  of  wages  paid.  The  extent  of  the  labor 
shortage  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  New  England 
it  has  been  difficult  to  find  workmen  for  the  simple 
operation  of  unloading  pig  iron. 

Price  Fixiijg 

Mr.  Viall  said  that  price  fixing  had  not  proved  suc- 
cessful in  other  countries,  but  he  hoped  it  might  work 
out  better  here.  Present  indications  are,  he  said,  that 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  material.  Mr.  Viall  deplored 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  rumors  of  profiteering  by 
builders  of  machine  tools,  and  said  he  thought  that  if 
the  Government  decided  to  fix  prices  of  tools,  it  would 
be  found  that  present  prices  were  not  out  of  line  with 
present  costs  of  material  and  labor. 

In  discussing  transportation  difficulties,  he  said  that 
it  is  necessary  for  manufacturers  to  send  car  tracers 
along  with  practically  every  large,  urgent  shipment  to 
facilitate  its  progress.  There  were  reports,  Mr.  Viall 
said,  that  shipments  of  machine  tools  to  the  Allies 
might  be  curtailed.  For  example,  dealers  in  those  coun- 
tries will  not  be  permitted  to  receive  shipments  of  tools 
for  stock,  but  will  be  limited  to  actual  requirements 
of  the  war  industries. 

Machine  tool  builders,  he  concluded,  are  being 
pushed  to  the  utmost  to  supply  the  Government's  tre- 
mendous needs,  and  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
every  builder  concentrating  on  the  lines  of  tools  which 
are  most  urgently  needed  for  war  work,  and  cutting 
down  output  of  the  others. 

Taxes  Discussed 

Most  of  the  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  war  profits  taxes,  trade  acceptances, 
collections  and  similar  matters  affecting  the  financial 
conduct  of  the  machine-tool  business.  It  developed 
from  the  discussion  that  many  dealers  are  worried  as 
to  how  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  war  taxes.  While 
it  it  true  that  many  of  them  have  made  large  profits, 
these  profits  have  either  been  divided  or  have  been 
used  in  the  business  because  of  the  greater  amount  of 
capital  needed  to  do  business  in  this  era  of  high  prices. 
It  was  the  sentiment  of  a  maiority  that  stocks  must  be 
reduced  or  money  borrowed  at  the  bank  to  meet  the 
Government  tax. 

Dealers  complained  that  collections  are  slower  than 
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ever  known  before.  Companies  which  have  always  paid 
their  bills  in  30  days  are  now  taking  60  to  90  days. 
Such  companies  are  frequently  on  Government  work, 
and  their  excuse  for  deferring  payments  is  that  the  red 
tape  at  Washington  causes  a  delay  in  the  receipt  of 
their  money  from  the  Government.  Several  dealers 
said  that  though  the  factories  insist  on  dealers  dis- 
counting bills  within  10  days  from  date  of  invoice,  it 
was  impossible  to  sell  to  the  trade  on  these  terms,  the 
average  buyer  insisting  on  taking  his  discount  within 
10  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  bill  of  lading.  This 
means  that  the  money  invested  in  a  machine-tool  pur- 
chase is  frequently  tied  up  without  interest  for  the 
several  weeks  required  for  transportation. 

Trade  acceptances  were  urged  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing money  more  promptly.  The  general  adoption  of  this 
method  would  take  many  of  the  creaks  out  of  the  credit 
system,  it  was  maintained.  Smaller  buyers  are  not 
averse  to  the  trade  acceptance  plan,  but  the  larger  con- 
cerns will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  according  to  the 
reports  of  several  dealers  who  have  attempted  to  inau- 
gurate this  method  of  payment.  It  was  stated  that  it 
is  becoming  more  difficult  for  business  houses  to  borrow 
money  at  the  banks,  owing  to  the  large  requirements 
for  Government  purposes.  It  was  the  general  idea 
that  jobbers  carrying  large  investments  would  be  com- 
pelled to  insist  upon  shorter  terms  of  payments  or  re- 
duce their  stocks  to  raise  the  money  needed  for  meeting 
the  war  taxes  and  the  conduct  of  their  business  on  con- 
servative lines. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  Thomas  A.  Fernley, 
Philadelphia,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Secretary's  Report 

"The  past  year  has  been  very  active  in  the  ma- 
chinery section  of  this  association,  largely  because  of 
the  peculiar  problems  arising  out  of  war  conditions. 
At  the  outset,  it  affords  your  secretary  considerable 
pleasure  to  report  that  the  Machinery  Section  of  the 
association  has  been  of  value  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  locating  machine  tools  which  have  been  needed 
for  various  arsenals  and  for  numerous  private  con- 
tractors doing  work  for  the  Government  in  which  ma- 
chine tools  have  been  required  and  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  secure. 

"Several  of  our  members  are  now  connected  with 
various  Government  departments  and  among  these  we 
will  mention  the  names  of  Tyler  W.  Carlisle,  formerly 
with  the  Strong,  Carlisle  &  Hammond  Co.,  Cleveland, 
and  Charles  T.  Bush  of  Charles  A.  Strelinger  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich.  The  association  has  assured  both  of  these 
gentlemen  as  well  as  other  Government  officials  inter- 
ested in  the  machinery  business  that  our  members  are 
willing  and  glad  to  he  of  all  possible  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  government  business. 

"The  association  has  been  of  service  to  members  in 
securing  orders  from  the  Government  to  accelerate  the 
shipment  of  tools  needed  to  complete  important  Gov- 
ernment work.  The  association  has  laid  before  the 
Government  departments  the  fact  regarding  the  service 
rendered  by  the  regularly  established  machine-tool 
dealer  and  it  seems  that  this  character  of  information 
was  necessary  because  of  the  large  number  of  irre- 
sponsible dealers  having  no  fixed  places  of  business  who 
were  endeavoring  to  supply  the  Government  with  tools 
and  whose  failure  to  carry  out  their  contracts  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  and  disappointment 
and  loss  to  our  Government  in  its  various  departments. 
"Our  position  has  been  that  the  regularly  estab- 
lished dealer  can  be  of  great  service  to  the  Government 
depots  where  machine  tools  are  needed  and  that  as  the 
dealer  is  actually  an  extension  of  the  manufacturer's 
selling  department  he  is  a  helpful  economic  factor  in 
government  business. 

"Lists  of  machine  tool  dealers  throughout  the  United 
States  have  been  supplied  to  Government  departments 
upon  request  and  our  members  have  individually,  doubt- 
less received  numerous  inquiries  from  the  department 
as  the  result  of  the  fact  that  their  names  have  been 
supplied  by  this  association.  In  the  event  that  any 
house  has  not  received  such  inquiry,  the  secretary  will 
be  glad  to  receive  its  name  and  supply  it  to  the  Gov- 


ernment  departments   for  their   consideration   and   in- 
formation. 

Priority  Problems 

"Some  of  the  important  matters  which  will  come 
before  you  to-day  for  consideration  will  be  that  of 
priority  in  connection  with  shipment  to  your  stock. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Class  A  under 
the  Priority  Committee's  regulations  comprises  war 
work,  that  is  to  say  orders  and  work  urgently  necessary 
in  carrying  on  the  war,  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  ships, 
etc.,  and  the  material  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  same.  It  has  been  the  thought  of  our  members 
that  much  of  the  machine  tool  and  contracting  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  business  should  come  under 
Class  C,  which  comprises  orders  and  work  which  while 
not  primarily  designed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
yet  are  of  public  interest  and  essential  to  the  national 
welfare,  or  otherwise  of  exceptional  importance. 

"Many  of  our  members  have  rendered  special  serv- 
ice to  the  Government  in  supplying  tools  and  equipment 
which  has  been  of  particular  service  to  facilitate  the 
prompt  completion  of  important  work.  Had  there 
been  in  effect,  rules  and  regulations  which  would  have 
hampered  the  quick  manufacture  and  shipment  of  such 
goods,  the  service  referred  to  could  not  have  been 
performed  as  efficiently  as  it  was.  It  is  not  the  desire 
of  any  of  the  members  of  the  association  to  interfere 
with  shipments  of  arms,  ammunition  and  other  similar 
goods.  It  is  their  desire  to  help  and  to  carry  a  stock 
necessary  for  the  many  enterprises  which  assist  in  the 
successful  and  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Standard  Thread 

"Your  association  has  done  considerable  work  in  the 
matter  of  bringing  about  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
United  States  Standard  thread  instead  of  continuing 
the  use  of  the  V  thread  which  has  not  been  uniform 
and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  trouble 
to  members  both  in  the  matter  of  the  conflicting  stand- 
ard and  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  the  duplicate 
stock. 

"A  machinery  committee  has  been  actively  at  work 
for  the  past  six  months  in  giving  close  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  Machinery  Section  of  this  Association. 
They  have  been  directing  much  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  the  Secretary's  office  on  strictly  machine 
tool  matters  and  it  is  our  belief  that  the  Machine  Tool 
Section  of  this  Association  can  continue  to  render  ac- 
tive service  for  the  conservation  of  the  interest  of  ma- 
chine tool  distributors,  in  numerous  directions.  It  is 
most  helpful  to  receive  the  guidance  of  a  body  of 
trained  machinery  men  and  our  Association  is  extended 
to  them." 

Officers  Elected 

Officers  of  the  machinery  section  and  members  of 
the  machinery  committee  are  as  follows: 

President,  H.  W.  Strong,  the  Strong,  Carlisle  & 
Hammond  Co.,  Cleveland;  vice-president,  Crannell 
Morgan,  the  Hardware  &  Supply  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio; 
advisory  secretary-treasurer,  T.  James  Fernley,  Phila- 
delphia, and  secretary-treasurer,  Thomas  A.  Fernley, 
Philadelphia. 

Executive  Committee:  W.  T.  Todd,  Somers,  Fitler 
&  Todd  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  E.  B.  Hunn,  the  C.  S.  Mersick 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  George  Vonnegut,  Vonnegut 
Hardware  Co.,  Indianapolis,  and  J.  D.  Nicklis,  Man- 
ning, Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Advisory  Board:  Edgar  E.  Strong,  the  Strong,  Car- 
lisle &  Hammond  Co.,  Cleveland;  George  Puchta,  the 
Queen  City  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati;  W.  M.  Pattison, 
the  W.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland;  W.  L.  Rod- 
gers,  Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Charles  S.  Farquhar,  Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co.,  Boston. 

Machinery  Committee:  Anton  Vonnegut,  Chairman, 
Vonnegut  Machinery  Co.,  Indianapolis;  L.  H.  Swind, 
Swind  Machinery  Co.,  Philadelphia;  George  H.  Cher- 
rington,  Brown  &  Zortman  Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 
Edward  P.  Welles,  Charles  H.  Besly  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  Charles  T.  Bush,  Charles  A.  Strelinger  Co.,  Detroit. 


T.  Bissell  Everson,  dealer  in  second-hand  machinery, 
has  removed  from  the  German  National  Bank  Building 
to  the  Granite  Building,  313  Sixth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 
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SECONDARY  METALS  IN  1916 


Huge   Increase   in   Value   of   Metals   Recovered 
from  Scrap 

Washington,  Nov.  5. — The  value  of  secondary 
metals  (exclusive  of  iron,  steel,  the  ferroalloys,  gold, 
silver  and  platinum)  recovered  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $265,377,856  in  the  calendar  year  1916, 
as  compared  with  $114,304,930  in  1915,  according  to 
a  report  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  While  the  increase  was  due  in  part  to  higher 
average  prices,  it  was  to  a  great  extent  attributable  to 
the  larger  use  of  metals  of  all  kinds,  the  year  1916  hav- 
ing been  one  of  unprecedented  activity  among  dealers  in 
and  refiners  and  smelters  of  waste  metals.  "Secondary 
metals,"  as  the  term  is  employed  by  the  Survey,  are 
those  recovered  from  scrap,  sweepings,  skimmings  and 
drosses  and  are  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
metals  derived  directly  from  ores,  which  are  termed 
primary  metals. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  ferrous  scrap 
reclaimed  in  1916.  Some  of  the  scrap  ferrous  metal 
contained  nickel,  tungsten,  manganese  or  other  alloys, 
which  made  it  many  times  more  valuable  than  the  more 
ordinary  commercial  products. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of 
secondary  metals  recovered  in  1916  as  compared  with 
1915: 


Kind  «rf  Metala 

1915 

1916 

Net  Tons 

Value 

Net  Tons 

Value 

3e«»ndary  copper,  including  that 
in  alloys  other  than  brass 

99,937 
137,500 
36,400 
42,500 
52,900 
5,300 

6,250 
8,400 
3 
3,100 
5,700 
2,800 

$33,498,882 

40,788,000 

1    7,416,600 

i  14,433,600 

\  10,554,180 
1    1,811.568 
i    5,802,100 

140,000 
300,000 
/    56.700 
\    39,600 
/    50,700 
1      2.600 

/      7.600 
\      9,800 
/           80 
\      4,400 
/    12,900 
I      6.400 
16 
800 

168,880.000 
127.440,000 

Recovered  zinc  in  allors  other 

14,284.400 

\ 

\ 

Recovared  antimony  in  alloys. . . . 

>    2,270,016 

Recovered  aluminum  in  alloys .... 

Recovered  nickel  in  alloys* 

>        652,800 

$114,304,930 

$265,377,856 

'Recoveries  made  by  International  Nickel  Co.  from  scrap  nickel  or  alloys  and  from 
■ickel  in  scrap  ferrous  alloys  from  any  source  are  not  included. 

It  is  impracticable  and  unnecessary  to  segregate  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  melting,  refining  and  using  of 
secondary  metals  according  to  States,  but  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  refining  and  smelting  of  drosses  and 
scrap  metals  in  the  United  States  is  confined  to  the 
territory  east  of  St.  Louis  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
About  43  per  cent  of  the  secondary  aluminum  was  re- 
ported from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  27  per  cent  from 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  18  per  cent  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  Smelters  and  re- 
fineries in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  recovered  about  37 
per  cent  of  the  antimony  in  alloys,  and  those  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  about  45  per  cent.  The  largest 
recoveries  from  tin  dross,  tin  scruff  and  clean  tin  scrap 
were  made  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Nearly  all  the  secondary  nickel  was  reported  from 
Connecticut. 

The  Recovery  of  Tin 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tin  and  the  unprecedented 
demand  therefoi'  in  the  past  18  months,  the  feature  of 
the  Survey's  report  dealing  with  the  subject  of  sec- 
ondary tin  is  of  special  interest.  Although  the  United 
States  consumes  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  world's 
production  of  tin,  apparently  there  were  no  domestic 
tin  ores  smelted  in  the  United  States  in  1916,  though 
some  tin  concentrates,  containing  about  140  tons  of 
metallic  tin,  were  shipped  from  Nome,  Alaska,  to  Singa- 
pore, Federated  Malay  States,  for  treatment,  A  new 
tin  smelter,  having  a  capacity  of  18,000  tons  a  year, 
was  put  in  operation  in  March,  1916,  by  the  American 


Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  in  New  Jersey,  and  tin  con 
centrates  from  Bolivia  were  imported  and  smelted.   An- 
other tin  smelter  is  to  be  built  on  Long  Island  by  the 
Williams-Harvey    Corporation,    which    will    also    use 
Bolivian  ores. 

The  secondary  tin  recovered  in  1916  was  equal  to 
about  24  per  cent  of  the  tin  imported,  as  metal  or  ai 
oxide,  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  (69,056 
net  tons).  Secondary  tin  recoveries  increased  from 
13,650  tons  in  1915  to  17,400  tons  in  1916.  The  quan- 
tity recovered  as  tin  was  7600  tons  and  that  in  alloy» 
and  chemical  compounds  9800  tons. 

The  recovered  tin  in  alloys  includes  the  tin  content 
of  products  made  in  several  plants  from  clean  tin-plat* 
scrap  and  a  small  quantity  of  old  tin  cans.  The  largest 
recoveries  of  tin  were  made  from  the  scruff  and  drossei 
that  occur  in  making  tin  plate  and  terne  plate,  and 
amounted  to  more  than  4850  tons.  About  2600  tons  of 
tin  was  recovered  from  clean  scrap  tin  plate.  Appar- 
ently only  about  750  tons  was  recovered  from  scrap 
tin  (not  tin  plate)  clippings,  old  tin  pipe  and  tin  foil. 
Only  one  plant  reported  using  solely  old  tin  containers, 
from  which  the  tin  coating  and  solder  were  first  sweated 
and  the  black  plate  was  then  remelted  to  make  sash 
weights.  An  increased  quantity  of  tin  was  recovered 
in  bronze,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  brass  remelted 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  tin  and  of  lead.  Other 
alloys  from  which  secondary  tin  was  recovered  were 
solder,  babbitt,  pewter,  terne  metal  and  electrotype 
metal.  w.  l.  c. 


Cement  for  High  Temperature  Furnaces 

The  place  in  industry  which  has  been  won  by  a  high- 
temperature  furnace  cement  as  a  special  commodity 
was  discussed  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  1  before  th« 
Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  W.  S. 
Quigley,  president  Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York.  By  means  of  lantern  slides  and 
demonstrations  with  electric  furnaces  he  showed  the 
quality  of  bricks  made  from  both  neat  cement  and  a 
mixture  with  ground  firebrick  which  he  calls  Hytempite. 
He  also  exhibited  the  strength  of  joints  made  with  the 
cement.  It  was  brought  out  that  a  considerable  use 
had  been  made  of  the  cement  for  repairing  cracked 
crucibles  and  for  building  hearths  of  furnaces  and  for 
patching  furnaces  while  hot.  Sometimes  the  hearth 
bricks  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  cement  and  carborun- 
dum fire  sand,  such  giving  a  product  which  resists  the 
abrasion  to  which  the  bottom  of  a  heat-treating  furnace 
for  example,  is  subjected.  In  repairing  hot  furnaces, 
the  material  is  put  into  place  in  the  form  of  a  paste 
and  rammed  or  tamped.  Slabs  large  enough  to  form 
furnace  covers,  say  2  x  3  ft.  and  5  in.  thick,  have  been 
made;  in  such  cases  the  composition  slab  may  be  handled 
in  two  days,  this  period  sufficing  for  a  surface  set, 
and  it  is  then  baked  ft)r  three  or  four  hours  at  1200  to 
1400  deg.  Fahr.  Such  slabs  were  made  for  drop  forg- 
ing heating  furnaces  for  the  Dodge  automobile  plant 
at  Detroit. 

The  experiments  with  the  electric  furnace  included 
tests  to  show  that  the  products  have  a  low  co-efficient  of 
expansion  and  that  the  fracture  showed  no  sponginess 
or  swelling.  Instances  were  mentioned  of  Schwartz 
furnaces  being  given  four  or  five  months  longer  life 
by  the  use  of  the  cement  introduced  on  a  paddle  and 
pressed  into  the  cracks. 


The  Parker  Supply  Co.,  785  East  135th  Street,  New 
York,  maker  of  sheet  metal  screws,  expansion  bolts, 
sash  chain  and  damper  quadrants,  has  been  reorganized 
and  "is  now  backed  up  by  a  $3,000,000  international 
concern."  H.  Rosenberg  remains  as  the  company's 
president  and  sufficient  machinery  has  been  installed, 
it  is  stated,  to  double  capacity. 


The  United  Steel  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  incorporated 
for  $150,000  by  George  T.  Richards  and  John  Johnson, 
proposes  the  establishment  of  an  open  hearth  steel 
plant  in  the  Rainier  Valley  district.  The  Industrial 
Bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  investi- 
gating the  proposition. 
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Carbon  Steel  Company  Annual  Report 

The  Carbon  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  issued  its 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1917. 
The  development  of  the  business  of  the  company  and 
the  improvements  in  its  financial  condition  during  the 
past  five  years  are  shown  in  a  comparative  statement 
as  follows: 


Special  Type  of  Filing  Machine 

The  Newark  Engineering  &  Refrigerating  Co.,  476 
Eighteenth  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  developed  a 
special  type  of  filing  machine.  One  of  the  features 
is  the  use  of  a  square  shaft  supported  by  two  large 
babbitt  bearings,  while  a  large  working  platen  which 
may  be  set  at  an  angle  enables  the  machine  to  handle 


End  of 
Fiscal  Year 

ASSETS  Sept.  30.  1912 

Total  Investment  in  real  estate,  plant  and  equipment. .  15,766,766.07 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable 315,100.52 

Inventories     ^^r'X'Mi 

Cash     25,249.77 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock    15,000,000.00 

Bonds  and  mortgages   Ii?'2I!?S2 

Bills   and   accounts  payable 891,291.06 

Surplus      69,792.54 

*^  (Deficit) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Gross    sales    Jl,523,912.54 

Net  profits  from  operation 28,443.22 

Dividends  paid    .  ^  „N/>"^, . 

Total    pay    roll 348,423.10 

Average  number  of   employees 707 

Estimated  value  and  tonnage  Cf  orders  and  contracts  1  $255,000.00 

on  hand    5  «-981  net  tons 

Total  shipments   41,664  net  tons 


End  of 

Fiscal  Year 

Sept  30, 1917 

$6,434,629.85 

1,070,492.08 

1,385,142.74 

1,231,142.89 


15,000.000.00 

464,000.00 

697.284.67 

2,979.563.47 


19.620.913.49 

2,234.545.26 

430,000.00 

1,813,235.42 

1,650 

18,258.000.00 

62,4  32  net  tons 

93.479  net  tons 


Increase 

1667,863.78 

755,391.56 

1,030,468.03 

1,205,893.12 

Decrease 

None 

1255,000.00 

194,006.39 

3,049,356.01 

(Increase) 

Increase 

18,097,000.95 

2,206,101.98 

430,000.00 

1,464,812.32 

943 

$8,003,000.00 

55,451  net  tons 

61.815  net  tons 


Charles  McKnight,  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders, 
said: 

In  May  last  the  president  of  your  company  was  offered  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Kittanning  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Co., 
a  corporation  which  owns  a  blast  furnace  and  valuable  coal 
lands  at  Kittanning,  Pa.,  and  your  directors  authorize 
the  purchase  of  51  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Kittanning  company  at  the  option  price,  namely,  $131.25 
a  share.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  controlling 
interest  of  this  property  will  prove  a  very  valuable  asset  to 
your  company,  not  only  on  account  of  the  assured  source  of 
Bupply  of  pig  iron,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  coal  acreage, 
which  is  now  being  rapidly  developed,  and  from  which  it  is 
expected  that  your  company  will  receive  its  full  supply  of 
coal  after  Dec.  15.  1917. 

During  the  year,  all  of  the  first  and  second  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Carbon  Iron  Co.,  aggregating  $700,000,  which 
matured  April  1  last,  have  been  paid  and  cancelled.  There  has 
also  been  redeemed  and  cancelled  $18,000  par  value  of  the 
6  per  cent  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  the  company  to  comply 
frith  the  sinking  fund  provision,  so  that  only  $324,000  of  this 
issue  are  now  outstanding.  Of  the  total  amount  of  these 
bonds  authorized,  namely,  $2,000,000,  $206,000  have  been 
redeemed  and  cancelled,  leaving  $1,470,000,  unissued,  in  the 
company's  treasury. 


Two  Lake  Superior  Mines  Change  Hands 

Two  important  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  district 
have  been  acquired  by  independent  consuming  interests 
during  the  past  few  days.  The  mines  involved  in  the 
transactions  are  the  Scranton  on  the  Mesaba  range,  and 
the  Plymouth  on  the  Gogebic  range.  The  Scranton  mine 
up  to  1917  had  shipped  521,841  tons  of  ore.  The  Plymouth 
is  a  large  open  pit  property  which  shipped  330,427  tons 
of  ore  in  1916,  its  first  year.  The  lease  of  the  Scranton 
mine  has  been  owned  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  with 
Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.  handling  its  operation  and  sales. 
A  new  company  known  as  the  Hoyt  Mining  Co.  has 
taken  over  the  lease.  The  Plymouth  mine  will  be  taken 
over  Jan.  1  by  the  recently  organized  Plymouth  Min- 
ing Co.  and  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.  will  operate  the 
mine  and  sell  the  ore.  Interested  in  both  mines  are  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co., 
and  the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  the  Wisconsin  Steel 
Co.  are  interested  in  the  Scranton  mine  and  the  Allan 
Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  the  Plymouth  mine. 


The  Greene- Wolf  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York, 
has  been  organized  to  operate  in  iron  and  steel  products, 
wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe,  etc.  D.  Greene  and  G. 
W.  Wolf,  formerly  connected  with  the  Eagle  Pipe 
Supply  Co.,  head  the  company. 


a  great  variety  of  work  coming  within  its  scope. 
The  machine  is  driven  by  belt  and  the  belt  shifting 
mechanism  is  mounted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  column 
on  one  side  where  it  can  be  readily  reached.  From 
the  driving  shaft  in  the  base  of  the  column  the  power 


The  Use  of  a  Square  Supporting  Shaft  with  Long 
Bearings  Is  Relied  Upon  to  Eliminate  Side  Motion  in 
a  New  Filing  Machine  and  the  Resultant  Undercutting 

is  transmitted  through  a  disk  and  crank  to  the  square 
shaft  in  which  the  file  is  mounted.  The  bearings  of 
the  shaft  are  located  in  the  base  and  the  table  support 
which  is  calculated  to  eliminate  side  motion  and  do 
away  with  the  tendency  to  undercut  the  work  when 
finishing  pieces  to  a  line.  The  platen,  which  has  a 
diameter  of  8  in.,  can  be  set  at  an  angle  by  adjusting 
screws  and  locked  in  position.  The  height  of  the  platen 
from  the  bench  is  10  in. 


The  Haynes  Stellite  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  estab- 
lished a  service  department  to  which  manufacturers 
may  return  stellite  scrap  and  receive  credit  on  new 
shipments  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  pound.  The  offer  is  to 
include  bar  stock  and  special  castings  only,  and  not 
arc-welded  tools.  In  addition  to  accommodating  stellite 
users,  another  purpose  is  to  discourage  the  practice 
of  some  concerns  in  buying  up  scrap  stock  and  recast- 
ing it.  The  company  states  that  stellite  is  recognized 
as  a  metal  unsuited  to  amateur  tinkering,  and  it  nat- 
urally does  not  wish  its  product  subjected  to  the  pos- 
sible bungling  of  inexpert  hands.  The  company  reports 
a  steadily  increasing  business,  with  exceptionally  strong 
foreign  demand. 


Revision  of  Revenue  Act  Is  Proposed 

Important  Changes  Probably  Will  Be  Made  at 
Next  Session  of  Congress — Outlook  Is  That 
Radical  Differences  of  Opinion  Will  Develop 


Washington,  Nov.  6. — Although  the  war  revenue 
act  of  Oct.  3,  1917,  has  been  on  the  statute  books  but 
a  month,  a  comprehensive  measure  revising  many  of 
its  most  important  features  and  increasing  its  revenue- 
producing  capacity  approximately  100  per  cent  is 
already  in  course  of  preparation  under  the  direction 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  will  probably  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  early  in  the  session  which  convenes 
on  Dec.  3.  While  this  announcement  will  be  far  from 
welcome  news  to  the  business  community,  it  should  not 
occasion  great  surprise,  for  throughout  the  debates  on 
the  war  revenue  act  in  the  House  and  Senate  during 
the  recent  session  the  leaders  of  both  parties  gave  re- 
peated warnings  that  some  revenue  would  have  to  be 
provided  by  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress;  in  fact,  the  state- 
ment was  many  times  made  that  the  income  tax,  the 
war  excess  profits  tax,  and  other  levies  included  in  the 
bill  were  so  framed  as  to  permit  of  material  increase 
in  their  productive  capacity  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
raising  rates  without  modifying  the  basic  and  admin- 
istrative provisions. 

The  proposition  to  put  through  a  measure  author- 
izing additional  taxation  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000,- 
000  at  the  coming  session  is  based  upon  a  rough  esti- 
mate that  Congress,  during  the  coming  winter,  will 
authorize  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  next  closely  approximating  $30,000,000,000,  in- 
cluding about  $8,000,000,000  in  loans  to  the  Allies. 
This  huge  sum,  which  fairly  staggers  the  imagination, 
represents  an  increase  of  about  $10,000,000,000,  or  50 
per  cent,  over  the  appropriations  and  authorizations 
made  at  the  recent  session  to  cover  the  activities  of 
the  United  States,  including  all  ordinary  as  well  as 
military  expenditures  during  the  first  year  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  war.  Conservative  Congressional 
leaders  are  yet  to  be  convinced  that  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  much  in  excess  of  those  author- 
ized for  the  current  year  can  be  justified,  and  admin- 
istration officials  will  be  obliged  to  demonstrate  by  de- 
tailed estimates  backed  up  by  sound  arguments  that 
such  a  huge  sum  as  that  suggested  can  be  judiciously 
spent  by  this  Government  during  a  single  fiscal  year. 

Some  Iinp«rtant  Facts 

In  this  connection,  two  salient  facts  are  emphasized : 
first,  the  disappointingly  slow  progress  made  in  va- 
rious branches  of  military  activity,  and,  second,  the 
provision  made  by  Congress  at  the  last  session  for  a 
vast  amount  of  preliminary  work,  including  the  con- 
struction of  shipyards,  ordnance  plants,  airplane  fac- 
tories, cantonments,  etc.,  which  will  not  require  to  be 
duplicated  in  the  budgets  for  the  new  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning next  July.  The  Shipping  Board,  for  example, 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  spend  during  the  current 
year  more  than  half  the  vast  sums,  aggregating  nearly 
f2,000,000,000,  appropriated  at  the  last  session.  Only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  appropriation  of  $664,000,000 
to  provide  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes 
and  for  the  production  of  planes  and  engines  has  thus 
far  been  expended,  and  much  less  than  half  the  total 
can  be  advantageously  disbursed  before  next  July. 
Similarly  with  respect  to  the  $350,000,000  appropriation 
for  additional  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  a  large  part  will 
be  still  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  current  year. 
In  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  that  with  respect  to  a 
very  large  part  of  the  money  granted  by  Congress  for 
war  purposes  at  the  last  session  the  administration  has 
found  it  a  much  easier  task  to  secure  the  funds  than 
to  spend  them  judiciously,  and  the  balance  on  hand  on 
June  30  next,  although  largely  mortgaged  by  commit- 
ments, will,  it  is  contended,  constitute  a  very  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  amounts  which  have  been  appro- 
priated heretofore. 


Need  of  More  Money 

Administration  officials  insist,  however,  that  addi- 
tional taxation  calculated  to  produce  not  le.ss  than  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  must  be  authorized  during 
the  coming  winter,  and  in  support  of  this  proposition 
contend  that  the  figure  is  a  conservative  one.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  of  the  $20,000,000,000  authorized  for 
the  support  of  the  Government,  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  loans  to  the  Allies  during  the  current  year, 
taxation  will  provide  $4,000,000,000,  or  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  disbursements,  exclusive  of  the  $7,000,- 
000,000,  which,  presumably,  will  cover  the  loans  to  the 
Allies.  On  the  basis  of  expenditures  of  $30,000,000,000 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
Allies  will  receive  loans  aggregating  about  $8,000,000,- 
000,  leaving  $22,000,000,000  for  ordinary  and  military 
expenditures.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  this  sum  would 
be  $7,700,000,000,  or  $1,200,000,000  more  than  would 
be  secured  from  taxation  should  Congress  increase  the 
revenue-producing  capacity  of  existing  laws  by  $2,500,- 
000,000  as  proposed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Great 
Britain,  which  is  paying  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
current  cost  of  the  war  by  taxation,  is  securing  less 
than  25  per  cent  through  that  method  and  is  obtain- 
ing the  remainder  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  In  France, 
taxation  produces  about  18  per  cent  of  current  expen- 
ditures, and  in  Germany  only  about  12  per  cent.  It 
is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  United  States  is  financ- 
ing the  war  on  a  far  more  conservative  basis  with 
respect  to  the  accumulation  of  national  indebtedness 
than  any  other  important  participant. 

Proposed  Methods 

Much  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  methods  to 
be  followed  in  securing  additional  revenue,  should  the 
administration's  views  prevail.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  war  excess  profits  tax  is  counted  upon 
for  a  further  large  sum,  the  projected  increase  being 
no  less  than  $1,000,000,000.  An  increase  in  the  cor- 
porate and  individual  income  taxes  is  also  under  con- 
sideration, but  it  is  believed  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's recommendation  as  to  these  levies  will  be  con- 
fined to  higher  surtaxes  on  large  private  incomes,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  increase  either  in  the  corporate 
income  tax,  which  is  now  6  per  cent  on  net  earnings, 
nor  in  the  normal  tax  of  4  per  cent  levied  on  individ- 
ual incomes. 

Two  important  revenue  producing  devices,  consid- 
ered during  the  recent  session  of  Congress  but  aban- 
doned, are  again  in  contemplation,  namely,  a  series  of 
consumption  taxes  on  such  articles  as  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  etc.,  which  was  inserted  in  the  war  revenue  bill 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  but  subsequently 
withdrawn,  and  a  horizontal  increase  in  the  tariff 
proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
adopted  by  the  House  but  rejected  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Conference  Committee.  The  consumption  taxes 
framed  by  the  Finance  Committee  were  calculated  to 
produce  about  $100,000,000  and  were  withdrawn  only 
because  the  committee  decided  to  raice  the  excess  profits 
tax  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  consumption 
taxes  unnecessary.  There  is  a  strong  element  in  both 
houses  that  will  oppose  these  taxes,  and  the  proposed 
levy  on  sugar  will  be  antagonized  by  influential  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  com- 
mittees, but  the  most  experienced  observers  here  be- 
lieve that  sooner  or  later  in  the  financing  of  the  war 
imposts  will  be  placed  on  the  articles  mentioned. 

Proposed  Increase  of  Tariff 

The  revival  of  the  proposition  to  make  a  horizontal 
increase  in  the  dutiable  schedules  of  the  Underwood- 
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Simmons  tariff  act  and  to  place  a  corresponding  duty 
on  all  articles  now  on  the  free  list  will  probably  arouse 
the  same  vigorous  protest  that  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  plan  in  the  House  last  summer.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  se- 
cure $200,000,000  by  this  means  was  adopted  by  the 
House  as  a  matter  of  form  and  with  little  hope  that 
the  provision  would  remain  in  the  bill  as  finally  en- 
acted, for  the  Senate  leaders  had  already  expressed 
their  opposition  to  this  method  of  revising  the  tariff. 
When  the  bill  reached  the  Finance  Committee  Chair- 
man Taussig  of  the  recently  appointed  Tariff  Commis- 
sion was  called  into  conference,  and  after  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  examined  the  House  provision  with  care 
they  unhesitatingly  recommended  its  rejection. 

The  reasons  presented  in  support  of  this  recommen- 
dation are  as  good  to-day  as  when  they  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee.  A  horizontal  increase  in 
the  tariff  was  opposed  as  certain  to  result  in  adding 
materially  to  the  cost  of  many  necessaries,  while  inci- 
dentally affording  an  unjustifiable  increa.se  in  the  pro- 
tection enjoyed  by  certain  domestic  industries.  The  im- 
position of  duties  on  articles  which  have  been  carried 
on  the  free  list  for  many  years  was  also  strongly  dis- 
approved by  the  commission,  and  it  was  urged  that  if 
this  were  done  it  would  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  manu- 
facturers in  many  important  lines.  It  was  also  con- 
tended that  a  horizontal  increase  granting  to  finished 
products  only  the  same  additional  rate  of  duty  as  was 
assessed  on  the  raw  materials  thereof  was  unscientific 
and  might  work  great  injury,  finally,  the  broad  con- 
tention was  made  that  the  tariff  ought  not  to  be  re- 
vised until  the  commission  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  leading  manufacturing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  that  no  such  satisfactory  in- 
quiry could  be  made  during  the  present  abnormal  times. 

Would  Revise  More  Sections 

A  feature  of  the  revenue  measure  now  under  con- 
sideration that  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  the 
business  men  of  the  country  will  provide  for  the  re- 
peal or  revision  of  certain  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Oct.  3,  1917.  That  Congress  blundered  seriously  in 
the  drafting  of  several  important  provisions  of  the  rev- 
enue act  is  now  frankly  admitted  by  Congressional 
leaders  as  well  as  administration  officials.  The  war 
excess  profits  tax  is  probably  the  most  conspicuous 
illustration  of  hastily  contrived  and  badly  botched  leg- 
islation to  be  found  in  the  entire  measure.  So  difficult 
have  the  Treasury  officials  found  it  to  construe  this 
feature  of  the  law  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  decided  to  appoint  a  commission  to  assist  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau  in  its  interpretation,  and  it  is 
now  stated  that  this  commission  will  also  prepare  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  comprehensive  amend- 
ments designed  to  clarify  the  terms  of  this  section.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Congress  may  decide  to  completely 
recast  Title  II  of  the  act,  which  includes  the  war  excess 
profits  tax  provision,  especially  in  view  of  the  desira- 
bility of  establishing  a  basis  for  securing  further  rev- 
enue from  this  source  by  the  simple  expedient  of  rais- 
ing the  graduated  scale  of  rates. 

Declared  a  Misnomer 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  war  excess  profits  tax  is 
that  it  is  a  misnomer  in  that  the  revenue  to  be  pro- 
duced therefrom  does  not  necessarily  represent  profits 
due  in  any  way  to  the  war.  The  Finance  Committee 
at  one  stage  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  proposed 
the  English  plan  of  assessing  this  tax  under  which 
profits  in  excess  of  the  average  gains  of  the  pre-war 
period,  including  the  years  1911,  1912  and  1913,  would 
be  subjected  to  levy,  but  this  was  thrown  out,  and 
under  the  provision  as  incorporated  in  the  law  all  profits 
in  excess  of  9  per  cent  of  the  actual  capital  invested 
and  under  certain  conditions  in  excess  of  7  per  cent 
are  taxed  in  accordance  with  a  graduated  scale.  The 
adoption  of  an  ambiguous,  arbitrary,  illogical  and  alto- 
gether unjust  definition  of  "capital"  has  subjected  this 
feature  of  the  law  as  enacted  to  much  well-merited 
criticism,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  influential  in  has- 


tening revision.  Numerous  instances  have  been  cited 
of  corporations,  conservatively  capitalized,  which, 
though  earning  during  the  current  year  much  less  than 
they  did  during  the  pre-war  period,  will  be  called  upon 
to  pay  into  the  Treasury  a  very  large  part  of  their 
gains.  The  fact  that  the  law  allows  no  credit  in  capi- 
tal account  for  good  will,  unless  purchased  for  cash 
or  tangible  property,  will  work  a  great  hardship  in 
many  cases  where  brands  and  trade-marks,  the  value 
of  which  has  been  created  by  heavy  expenditures  ex- 
tending over  a  long  period  of  years,  constitute  the  chief 
assets  of  the  corporation  in  question. 

Tax  on  Professions 

Another  provision  of  the  excess  profits  tax  that  has 
been  sharply  assailed  and  that  may  be  revised,  if  not 
repealed,  is  that  which  includes  "professions  and  occu- 
pations" within  the  scope  of  this  feature  of  the  law, 
imposing  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  the  salaries  and  earn- 
ings of  all  individuals  in  excess  of  $6,000,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  such  individuals  pay  the  income 
tax  and  the  accompanying  surtaxes  levied  by  another 
provision  of  the  act.  The  sales  manager  of  a  corpora- 
tion, for  example,  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of 
$15,000  per  annum  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  not  only 
the  income  tax  and  surtaxes  prescribed  by  Title  I  of  the 
revenue  act,  but  $720  as  a  "war  excess  profits  tax," 
and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may  be  draw- 
ing a  smaller  salary  than  during  the  pre-war  period. 
An  individual  enjoying  an  income  of  $15,000  from 
stocks  and  bonds  inherited  by  him  would  entirely 
escape  the  war  excess  profits  tax,  although  he  is  en-, 
gaged  in  no  useful  occupation  whatever  and  during  the 
pre-war  period  was  entirely  without  income. 

The  Postal  Rates 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  there  will  be  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  those  sections  of  the  war 
revenue  act  making  changes  in  the  postal  rates.  The 
increase  in  the  postage  on  letters  from  two  to  three 
cents  per  ounce  is  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  a 
serious  blunder.  The  freest  possible  use  of  the  mails 
is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  country  and  the 
prosperity  of  manufacturers,  merchants  and  consumers. 
Penalizing  the  use  of  the  mails  is  certainly  an  experi- 
ment of  doubtful  wisdom  and  precedents  are  all  against 
its  success.  In  Canada,  where  a  wartax  of  one  cent 
on  each  letter  or  post  card,  regardless  of  weight,  was 
adopted  in  1914,  the  receipts  have  been  very  disappoint- 
ing and  for  a  long  period  showed  an  actual  deficit. 
Experienced  postal  statisticians  have  already  gathered 
figures  designed  to  demonstrate  that  the  Government 
will  secure  but  a  small  net  increase  in  revenue  from 
the  change,  while  it  will  be  argued  that  this  negligible 
gain  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
entire  country. 

The  drastic  provisions  of  the  war  revenue  act 
imposing  greatly  increased  postal  rates  on  business 
papers,  magazines,  etc.,  on  a  zone  basis  will  undoubtedly 
be  revised  at  the  coming  session.  The  law  is  so  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  to  publishers  and  subscribers  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  defend  it,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, Congressional  leaders  have  frankly  stated  that  it 
will  probably  be  amended  before  it  takes  effect  on 
July  1  next.  w.  L.  c. 


Announcement  was  made  by  the  Erie  Forge  Co., 
Erie,  Pa.,  that  the  plant  additions  which  have  been 
started  by  that  company  will  include  an  open-hearth 
plant  with  two  open-hearth  furnaces  with  a  yearly 
capacity  of  35,000  tons,  forge  shop  and  machine  shops. 
It  is  stated  that  the  plant  will  be  a  separate  unit  to 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  Government  work  and  that 
it  will  be  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Erie  Forge 
&  Steel  Co.  The  Erie  Forge  Co.  at  present  has  two 
open-hearth  furnaces.  A  250-acre  site  was  recently 
acquired,  40  acres  of  which  will  be  used  as  a  site  for 
the  new  plant.  A  contract  for  four  buildings  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  plant  has  been  awarded  to  the 
James  R.  Gloyd  Co.,  contractor,  Cleveland. 
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Eliminating  the  Unessentials 

The  elimination  by  the  Government  of  indus- 
trial activities  unessential  for  prosecuting  the  war 
is  proceeding  rapidly.  The  effect  upon  industry 
in  general  vv^ill  probably  be  much  greater  than 
has  been  assumed.  The  interdependence  of  in- 
dustries is  so  great  that  each  stoppage  of  a  spe- 
cific activity  is  likely  to  produce  extensive  rami- 
fications. 

A  typical  case,  and  quite  an  illuminating  one, 
is  the  open  top  car  order  of  Judge  Lovett,  admin- 
istrative officer  under  the  priority  of  shipments 
act.  This  order  was  dated  Oct.  27,  becoming  ef- 
fective Nov.  1,  and  covers  open  top  cars,  other 
than  flat  and  work  cars  and  cars  used  for  carry- 
ing coal,  for  carrying  materials  and  supplies  for 
building,  maintaining  or  repairing  roads,  side- 
walks or  places  of  amusement,  manufacturing 
passenger  vehicles,  furniture  or  musical  instru- 
ments, or  transporting  passenger  vehicles,  furni- 
ture or  musical  instruments.  The  railroads  are 
prohibited  from  furnishing  empty  cars  for  such 
purposes  and  from  moving  them  if  loaded.  The 
object  is  to  increase  the  supply  of  cars  for  carry- 
ing coal,  coke,  ore,  limestone  and  other  materials 
involved  in  the  metal,  sugar  and  fertilizer  indus- 
tries. 

At  first  glance  the  order  may  not  seem  so  very 
formidable  since  road  building  is  not  a  particu- 
larly active  industry  in  winter,  and  manufactur- 
ers of  passenger  vehicles,  furniture  and  musical 
instruments  probably  receive  the  major  portion 
of  their  raw  materials  in  box  cars  rather  than 
open  tops.  It  is  quite  improbable,  however,  that 
box  cars  can  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  re- 
place the  open  top  cars  thus  taken  out  of  the 
service  covered  by  the  order,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  if  an  industry  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  raw 
materials  it  cannot  consume  the  others.  It  is 
necessary  to  assemble  all  the  raw  materials,  not 
merely  the  major  portion  of  them.  No  period  is 
assigned  for  the  duration  of  the  order;  it  is  to 
hold  until  withdrawn.  Made  in  a  season  of  good 
weather  it  is  quite  unlikely  to  be  withdrawn  in  a 
season  of  bad  weather. 

The  railroads  are  not  getting  into  better 
physical  condition,  but  rather  their  rolling  stock 
and   roadways  are  deteriorating  under  the  pres- 


sure of  a  record  traffic  movement  with  material 
and  labor  for  upkeep  scarce  and  very  high  priced. 
In  addition  the  inclement  weather  that  always 
ties  up  railroad  operations  more  or  less  is  rapidly 
approaching.  Thus  there  is  prospect  that  addi- 
tional orders  of  this  description  will  be  issued 
from  time  to  time.  Washington  advices  have  been 
that  the  Government  contemplates  various  restric- 
tions upon  industrial  activity  involved  in  the  un- 
essentials and  may  resort  to  additional  means, 
other  than  through  the  railroads,  for  restricting 
the  unessential  activities. 

To  this  slowing  down  in  specific  activities 
marked  as  being  unessential  there  will  necessar- 
ily be  intricate  ramifications.  All  industry  will 
be  slowed  down  more  or  less.-  If  road  building  is 
curtailed  the  manufacture  of  road  building 
machinery  will  likewise  be  curtailed.  If  the  man- 
ufacture of  furniture  is  curtailed  there  will  be 
curtailment  in  industries  related  to  the  furniture 
industry,  and  so  all  along  the  line. 

There  will  not  likely  be  much  complaint,  even 
on  the  part  of  those  most  interested  in  these 
forced  curtailments  in  industrial  activity,  but  it 
is  the  part  of  wasdom  for  all  to  look  forward  and 
adjust  their  own  affairs  accordingly. 

One  unfortunate  feature  in  connection  with 
the  elimination  of  the  unessentials  in  industrial 
activity  is  that  it  comes  after  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  selective  draft  have  become  established. 
It  would  have  helped  greatly  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  know,  when  the  selective  draft  was  first 
applied,  how  the  Government  was  going  to  classify 
industries  as  to  essential  and  non-essential.  Even 
in  industries,  and  departments  of  industries,  that 
were  recognized  as  being  directlly  associated  with 
war  activity,  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure  ex- 
emptions for  skilled  workers  and  for  even  fore- 
men and  superintendents,  whereas  with  so  many 
industries  to  be  slowed  down  the  men  thus  drawn 
could  have  been  replaced  by  others  who  would 
not  be  missed  industrially.  While  we  were 
warned  repeatedly  not  to  duplicate  the  mistakes 
made  in  England  and  France  in  calling  men  to 
the  colors,  we  shall  probably  find  that  we  have 
made  mistakes  a-plenty,  and  a  wholesale  return 
of  drafted  men  having  skill  in  the  essential  indus- 
tries, to  be  replaced  by  others,  may  be  a  develop- 
ment of  the  next  few  months. 
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The  Business  Situation 

While  Wall  Street  has  had  the  reputation  of 
being  able  to  discount  the  future  of  business,  the 
declines  in  share  values  of  the  past  fortnight  or 
so  are  open  to  the  criticism,  with  respect  to  their 
being  a  possible  index  to  the  future  of  business, 
that  they  have  been  too  uniform  in  the  different 
classes  of  securities.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
curtailment  in  industrial  activity  that  may  occur 
in  certain  directions  will  not  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  railroads,  for  example,  are  promised 
the  maximum  amount  of  business  they  will  be 
able  to  handle,  and  as  to  earnings  upon  the  busi- 
ness done,  the  declines  in  railroad  share  values 
followed  the  announcement  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  reopened  the  15  per 
cent  rate  advance  case. 

As  to  the  steel  shares,  they  are  undoubtedly 
worth  much  more  than  when  they  last  sold  at  the 
prices  now  ruling.  As  the  steel  shares  rose  last 
year,  the  rise  was  legitimately  to  be  ascribed  not 
so  much  to  the  establishment  of  new  rates  of  earn- 
ings, but  to  increases  in  assets  due  to  earnings  act- 
ually realized  or  in  near  prospect.  Each  month 
added  to  the  assets.  In  the  interim  of  more  than 
a  year  during  which  the  shares  commanded  higher 
prices  than  those  ruling  this  week  the  steel  com- 
panies have  added  largely  to  their  assets. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
was  under  an  unprecedented  condition  as  to  the 
business  situation.  The  effect  of  a  declaration  of 
war  has  always  been  to  unsettle  business.  When 
a  country  engages  in  war,  there  is  a  decline  or  a 
panic  in  the  share  market  and  exchanges  are  fre- 
quently closed.  Industries  tend  to  halt.  Later 
they  may  revive  and  become  very  active,  but  the 
first  effect  of  war  is  depressing.  All  these  con- 
ditions were  reversed  in  the  case  of  this  coun- 
try's entering  the  war.  At  the  time  gratification 
was  expressed.  It  appeared  that  the  country  had 
avoided  the  usual  sequelae  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  Industry  and  finance  had  ridden  safely  over 
what  had  in  all  other  cases  proved  dangerous 
ground.  Instead  of  there  being  merely  content- 
ment that  a  danger  had  been  passed,  new  flights 
were  essayed,  and  perhaps  that  is.  the  cause  of 
the  present  change  in  affairs. 

Government  price  fixing  cannot  be  blamed  for 
decreases  in  industrial  activity.  The  high  flight 
of  prices  tended  to  restrict  consumption.  If  pur- 
chases are  not  made  freely  at  set  prices,  it  can- 
not be  argued  that  there  would  have  been  more 
buying  if  prices  had  been  allowed  to  remain  at 
higher  levels.  Eventually  market  conditions 
would  have  forced  various  price  readjustments, 
and  the  chief  question  is  when  the  readjustments 
would  have  occurred.  If  delayed,  the  readjust- 
ment might  have  proved  more  injurious.  Holders 
of  material  always  experience  losses  when  mar- 
ket values  decline,  and  if  the  prospect  of  Govern- 
ment price  regulation  held  over  the  situation  for 
months  preceding  the  actual  inception  of  price 
fixing  had  the  effect  of  causing  holders  to  reduce 
their  stocks  the  situation  to-day  is  in  that  respect 
better  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  present  unsettle- 
ment  is  the  one  that  was   due  the  country,   ac- 


cording to  precedents,  when  it  entered  the  war. 
If  so,  we  have  been  very  slow,  instead  of  quick  as 
Americans  usually  think  they  are,  while  it  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  in  that  event  we  may  later 
feel  the  quickening  effect  of  war  upon  industry 
that  is  usually  felt  in  a  country  following  the  dis- 
turbance caused  in  the  first  place. 


The  Steel  Corporation's  Profits 

The  Steel  Corporation's  earnings  as  reported 
quarterly  this  year  have  shown  a  progressive  and 
rather  large  diminution  when  the  actual  profits 
have  decreased  little  if  at  all.  The  divergence  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  opportunity,  in 
the  case  of  the  first  quarter,  to  make  any  allow- 
ance for  the  war  tax.  For  the  second  quarter  an 
allowance  was  made,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill,  while  for  the  third  quar- 
ter an  allowance  was  made  in  accordance  with  the 
law  as  enacted.  The  amounts  of  thes6  allowances 
have  been  stated,  and  the  earnings  plus  tax  al- 
lowance for  second  and  third  quarters  compare 
as  follows  with  the  profits  reported  for  the  first 
quarter,  without  tax  allowance.  First  quarter, 
$113,121,018;  second  quarter,  $144,498,076;  third 
quarter,    $131,976,797. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  earnings  from 
the  first  to  the  second  quarter.  The  apparent  de- 
crease from  the  second  to  the  third  quarter  may 
be  considerably  offset  by  the  fact  that  before 
reporting  third  quarter  earnings  there  was  de- 
ducted an  allowance  toward  amortizing  the  ex- 
tra cost  of  construction  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  war  material.  If  after  making 
all  allowances  necessary  to  bring  the  figures  for 
the  quarters  strictly  comparable  a  decrease  in 
earnings  were  still  shown,  it  would  be  ascribable 
to  decrease  in  shipments  rather  than  to  decrease 
in  prices  realized.  There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the 
whole  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
average  prices  realized  per  ton  shipped. 

The  Corporation's  allowances  for  the  war  tax 
total  $164,233,609  for  the  three  quarters,  made  up 
of  $33,865,000  for  the  first  quarter  and  $53,918,- 
872  for  the  second  quarter,  mentioned  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  report  and  computed  against  the 
House  bill,  and  an  addition  of  $12,716,724  men- 
tioned in  the  third  quarter  report,  by  recomput- 
ing the  tax  for  the  half  year  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  law,  meanwhile  enacted,  plus  $63,- 
733,013  for  the  third  quarter. 

While  the  Corporation's  allowance  for  the  war 
tax  is  only  tentative,  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
being  still  the  subject  of  considerable  doubt,  it  is 
of  interest  to  observe  that  according  to  the  re- 
ports the  total  profits  subject  to  the  tax  are  $389,- 
395,891  for  the  three  quarters,  the  allowance  for 
the  tax  being  thus  42  per  cent  on  an  average.  In 
the  case  of  the  third  quarter  alone  the  allowance 
is  about  48  per  cent. 


Numerous  manufacturers  engaged  on  work  for 
the  Government  would  like  to  build  additions  to 
their  plants  but  are  hesitating  about  doing  so  be- 
cause they  will  be  compeHed  to  pay  taxes  on  earn- 
ings expended  for  new  construction  and  in  future 
years  will  be  allowed  to  charge  off  only  the  ordinary 
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amount  for  depreciation.  Building  to  meet  extraor- 
dinary demands  of  war  is  regarded  as  hazardous 
for  the  reason  that  much  of  the  new  capacity  is 
likely  not  to  be  in  demand  when  peace  is  restored. 
Manufacturers  believe  that  more  liberal  provision 
should  be  made  in  the  form  of  protection  against 
post-bellum  laws  and  the  subject  is  worthy  the  care- 
ful attention  of  Congress  at  its  next  session  in 
December. 


Co-operation  in  the  Manganese  Problem 

Had  the  fortunes  of  war  placed  Brazil  on  the 
Bide  of  the  Central  powers,  the  steel  industry  in 
the  United  States  would  have  faced  a  serious 
peril.  With  all  other  sources  of  manganese  ore 
cut  off  since  the  war  started,  Brazil  has  been  the 
industry's  mainstay,  except  for  the  very  small  sup- 
ply furnished  by  our  own  and  a  few  nearby  for- 
eign mines.  For  several  months  the  country's 
supply  of  ferromanganese  has  not  exceeded  an 
amount  necessary  to  run  the  steel  industry  more 
than  three  months,  and  there  seems  no  prospect 
of  overcoming  this  handicap. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  under- 
taken a  most  important,  practical  research,  as 
outlined  on  another  page  in  this  issue.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  use  of 
other  manganese  bearing  materials  and  the  con- 
serving of  manganese  in  certain  stages  of  steel- 
making  processes  may  be  resorted  to.  Concen- 
tration of  our  manganiferous  iron  ores,  of  which 
the  supply  is  large,  is  one  phase.  The  use  of  sub- 
stitutes and  of  alloys  containing  less  than  80  per 
cent  manganese,  as  well  as  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  high  manganese  pig  irons  are  measures 
giving  some  promise.  The  production  of  certain 
manganese-iron  alloys  in  the  electric  furnace  and 
the  electric  reduction  of  high  manganese  slags 
are  also  interesting  lines  of  research,  full  of  pos- 
sibilities. 

The  results  obtained  should  be  an  appreciable 
reduction  of  the  menace  of  a  great  industry  de- 
pendent totally  on  foreign  sources  for  an  indis- 
pensable material.  To  attain  this,  however,  active 
co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  part 
of  steel  companies,  pig-iron  makers  and  metal- 
lurgists is  vital.  The  rewards  will  be  commen- 
surate with  the  earnestness  of  the  effort  put  forth. 
Hearty  co-operation  is  a  patriotic  duty  as  well. 
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Repairing  German  Ships  by  Electric  Welds 

To  the  Editor: — Following  is  a  resume  of  a  talk 
given  by  David  H.  Wilson  before  the  New  York  Rail- 
road Club  recently  on  the  arc  welding  process  used  in 
repairing  the  German  interned  ships.  The  talk  was 
received  with  such  profound  attention,  interest  and 
€ven  enthusiasm  that  I  offer  it  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers.  Myron   F.  Hill. 

New  York. 

When  the  United  States  took  over  the  German 
boats  it  was  first  found  that  the  Germans  had  broken 
large  pieces  of  metal  out  of  many  of  the  cylinders, 
valves,  circulating  pumps,  condenser  casings,  etc.,  and 


thrown  them  overboard.  The  first  boat  on  which  elec- 
tric welding  was  permitted  had  two  cylinders  broken 
and  the  estimate  on  the  work  was  $32,000,  with  10  to  12 
months  to  complete  it.  We  began  on  these  cylinders  in  an 
open  field  with  nothing  but  a  tarpaulin  for  protection 
from  the  elements.  In  52  hr.,  without  any  preheating 
or  annealing  of  the  cylinders,  the  job  was  completed. 
The  cost  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,600,  nearly 
$800  being  for  lighterage.  When  the  cylinders  were 
reported  finished  the  Government  officials  came  down 
to  the  dry  dock  and  gave  the  cylinders  a  hydrostatic 
test.  Ordinarily,  cylinders  of  that  character  are  sub- 
jected to  a  test  of  20  per  cent  over  their  working 
pressure.  These  cylinders  were  given  a  test  of  50  per 
cent  over  their  working  pressure  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  defect  in  the  welding. 

Then  for  48  hr.  a  contraction  and  expansion  test 
was  applied  and  the  welding  held.  A  service  test  was 
next  decided  upon,  consisting  of  first  lashing  the  vessel 
to  the  dock  and  turning  over  the  engines,  followed  by 
a  48  hr.  run  at  sea.  The  officers  appearing  fully  satis- 
fied, the  ship  two  days  later  was  loaded  and  sailed  for 
Europe  and  has  since  made  at  least  two  round  trips 
without  the  welds  developing  any  defects.  It  is  now 
the  general  opinion  that  the  welding  will  outlast  the 
engine.  We  are  now  finishing  two  of  the  largest  and 
most  damaged  German  ships. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  the  reason  for  non- 
uniform results  with  electric  welding  is  the  fluctuating 
temperature  used.  The  blacksmith  in  our  shops  who 
has  the  best  eye  for  colors  has  the  most  uniform  welds. 
A  machine  was  then  developed  that  would  control  the 
heat  by  controlling  the  current,  which  is  uniform  across 
the  arc. 

Using  the  best  material  at  hand  in  our  investiga- 
tion we  found  that  about  40,000  lb.  was  the  best  tensile 
strength  we  could  get  even  with  a  controlled  heat,  and 
as  it  was  useless  to  use  such  material  on  boiler  plate 
that  was  good  for  50,000  to  60,000  lb.  tensile  strength, 
we  next  took  up  the  subject  of  developing  suitable 
metals,  i.e.,  metals  having  the  same  characteristics  as 
the  metal  to  be  welded.  It  was  found  throughout  the 
list  of  alloys  treated  that  a  temperature  different  from 
the  critical  temperature  showed  uniformly  bad  results. 
For  instance,  a  piece  of  manganese  steel  having  a 
critical  temperature  gaged  by  100  amperes  at  35  volts 
would  give  from  55,000  to  65,000  lb.  tensile  strength 
and  from  12  per  cent  to  18  per  cent  elongation;  by 
dropping  the  number  of  amperes  from  100  to  about  85 
the  tensile  strength  would  drop  off  very  materially,  and 
upon  analyzing  the  weld  it  showed  that  the  heat  was 
insufficient,  since  the  weld  was  full  of  voids  and  the 
metal  was  deposited  in  globules.  Using  the  same 
operators,  under  the  same  conditions,  and  raising  the 
current  15  or  20  amperes  above  the  critical  100  am- 
peres, it  was  found  again  that  the  weld  would  drop 
off  in  tensile  strength  and  would  show  less  elongation. 
The  tests  are  mentioned  to  show  that  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  metal  should  be  flowed  at  the 
critical  temperature  and  that  this  must  be  maintained 
to  give  uniformity. 

When  the  operator  is  using  too  high  a  temperature 
the  metal  vdll  sputter  and  not  flow,  and  when  too  low  a 
temperature  is  used  the  arc  will  keep  snapping  and  the 
metal  fail  to  fuse.  At  the  critical  point  the  metal  will 
flow  in  a  plastic  continuous  stream,  and  it  is  this  latter 
condition  that  the  operator  for  his  own  protection 
seeks  to  maintain,  since  this  makes  welding  the  easiest. 

In  our  experiments  we  began  by  using  a  machine 
which  gave  70  volts.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was 
found  that  the  welds  were  not  uniform,  and  upon 
examining  the  welds  that  fell  below  standard  they  were 
found  to  have  craters  formed  in  the  welded  metal. 
This  was  due  to  the  high  voltage  and  to  the  fact  that 
craters  occurred  every  time  the  arc  was  broken.  Some 
electric  welding  experts  contend  that  the  voltage  does 
not  matter,  as  18  to  22  volts  is  the  established  voltage 
across  the  arc  regardless  of  the  voltage  of  the  line; 
but  they  neglect  to  say  that  when  an  operator  breaks 
his  arc,  he  has  at  that  instant  of  breaking  the  maximum 
voltage  of  the  line  across  the  arc,  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  temperature.  It  is  this  which  causes  the 
craters.     After  long  experimental  work  it  was  found 
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that  30  to  38  volts  at  the  generator  is  preferable.  At 
30  volts  practically  no  craters  were  formed  at  the 
break  of  the  arc.  At  38  volts  on  slicing  the  weld  it 
was  found  that  the  crater  did  not  penetrate  down  into 
the  weld  but  left  just  a  blister  on  the  surface. 

Some  may  ask  the  question,  "How  do  you  know 
that  the  steel  went  down  into  the  cast  iron?"  Before 
welding  a  cylinder  a  piece  of  metal  was  tested  and  it 
was  found  that  the  steel  was  uniting  with  the  cast 
iron,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  such  treatment 
the  welded  stratum  may  be  machined  like  steel  with  a 
curling  ribbon  of  steel  coming  from  the  tool. 
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The  Freight  Rates  Advance  Case 

Washington,  Nov.  6. — In  the  presentation  of  their 
case  in  support  of  a  petition  for  a  15  per  cent  advance  in 
freight  rates,  representatives  of  the  Eastern  railroads 
yesterday  told  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  in  spite  of  substantial  gains  in  gross  earnings,  the 
net  revenues  of  the  roads  throughout  the  East  have  de- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  even  should  the  full 
amount  petitioned  for  be  allowed  it  would  not  provide 
for  necessary  improvements  and  a  fair  return  on  in- 
vested capital.  The  witnesses  for  the  roads,  who  num- 
bered no  less  than  seven  presidents  of  large  systems 
and  numerous  heads  of  legal  departments,  were  ac- 
corded close  attention  by  the  commission  and  express 
great  confidence  that  the  advances  asked  for  will  be 
allowed.  They  were  especially  encouraged  by  the  un- 
precedented action  of  the  Comptroller  of  Currency, 
who  yesterday  issued  a  formal  statement  predicting 
that  the  commission  would  authorize  the  advances  and 
declaring  that  the  present  railroad  rates  are  not  high 
enough  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  roads. 

No  Objections  from  Shippers 

A  significant  feature  of  the  hearing  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  attorneys  for  certain  shippers'  associations 
which  heretofore  have  consistently  fought  the  railroads 
in  every  effort  that  has  been  made  to  secure  advances. 
Clifford  Thorne,  representing  live  stock  interests,  grain 
dealers  and  oil  companies  of  the  Middle  West,  told  the 
commission  that  while  his  clients  were  opposed  to 
higher  rates  they  were  "entirely  willing  to  abide  by  the 
result  of  the  investigation."  Ross  D.  Rynder,  counsel 
for  the  Chicago  packing  houses,  said  that  his  clients 
would  raise  no  objection  to  a  percentage  increase  on  all 
classes  of  merchandise  if  the  commission  should  decide 
it  to  be  necessary  and  would  present  no  more  com- 
plaints until  after  the  war  emergency  has  passed. 

Increase  in  Passenger  Rates  Asked 

While  it  was  understood  the  hearing  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  discussion  of  freight  rates,  a  new  factor  in 
the  controversy  was  injected  by  the  railroads  running 
into  Boston,  the  representatives  of  which  filed  applica- 
tions for  authority  to  increase  passenger  rates.  It  is 
understood  that  other  New  England  roads  will  take 
similar  action.  The  proposed  increases  are  one-quarter 
of  a  cent  per  mile  on  one  way  tickets  and  mileage  books 
and  an  increase  of  2.5  per  cent  in  rates  covering  so- 
called  trip  tickets. 

The  commission  announces  that  it  expects  to  have 
all  evidence  in  this  case  in  by  the  end  of  next  week. 
Thursday,  Nov.  15,  has  been  set  for  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  such  railroad  witnesses  as  shippers  may  desire 
recalled  and  argument  will  be  heard  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
17.  In  the  meantime  the  following  hearings  will  be 
held:  Nov.  7,  general  commodities,  together  with  Rut- 
land and  Lehigh  and  Hudson  rates  on  live  stock  in 
trunk  line  territory;  Nov.  9,  petroleum  and  its  products 
and  grain  and  its  products;  Nov.  13,  lumber  and  cement 
shippers  interested  in  the  15  per  cent  case;  Nov.  16, 
shippers'  testimony. 


The  Graham  iron  furnace,  Graham,  Va.,  recently  ac- 
quired by  John  B.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  Roanoke,  will  make 
ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  using  Brazilian  ore. 


Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  estab- 
lished a  branch  office  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  charge  of 
Glenville  A.  Collins. 
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INCREASE  IN  PIG  IRON 


October  Gain  Is  2000  Tons  a  Day 

A  Net  Increase  of  Ten  in  Furnaces  in  Blast 
Pig  iron  production  increased  by  an  average  of  2000 
tons  a  day  in  October,  the  total  for  the  month  being 
3,303,038  gross  tons,  or  106,550  tons  a  day,  against 
3,133,954  tons  for  the  30  days  of  September,  or  104,465 
tons  a  day.  October  ordinarily  is  a  month  in  which 
blast  furnace  operators  make  an  exceptional  showing, 
but  this  year  coke  difficulties  prevented  any  special 
spurt.  A  number  of  additions  were  made  to  the  list  of 
active  furnaces,  355  being  in  blast  Nov.  1,  against  345 
Oct.  1,  a  net  gain  of  ten.  The  rated  capacity  of  the 
furnaces  active  on  Nov.  1  is  109,059  tons  a  day  as 
against  107,250  tons  a  day  on  Oct.  1. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 

pig  iron  by  months,  from  October,  1916,  is  as  follows: 

Daily  Rate   of  Pig-iron  Production   by  Months — Gross   Tons 

Steel  Works 

October,  1916    81,639 

November    80,141 

December     74,264 

January,    1917    72,394 

February     65,280 

March     73,731 

April     79,031 

May    77.561 

June    76,805 

July     76,440 

August    71,436 

September    73,290 

October     76,664 


Merchant 

Total 

31,550 

113,189 

30,253 

101,394 

28,273 

102,537 

29,249 

101,643 

29,193 

94,473 

31,132 

104,863 

32,134 

111,165 

32,677 

110,238 

32,197 

109,002 

31,380 

107,820 

33,336 

104,772 

31,175 

104,465 

29,886 

106,550 

Output  by  Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  in  October  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 

Monthly  Piy-Iron  Production — Oross  Tonn 


New    York     

New    Jer.sey     

I^ehigh    Valley    

Schuylkill  Valley    

Lower  Susquehanna  and 

Lebanon  Valley  .... 
Pittsburgh  district   .... 

Shenango   Valley    

Western  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland,  Virginia  and 

Kentucky    

Wheeling  district   

Mahoning  Valley    

Central     and     Northern 

Ohio    

Hock.    Val.,    Hang.    Rk. 

&  S.   W.   Ohio 

Chicago  district    

Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Wis. 

Col.  and  Wash 

Alabama  

Tennessee  and  Ga 


July 

(31day8) 

194,25.''. 

18,990 

116,432 

94,578 

84,540 
664,456 
174,614 
215,192 

89,603 
129,689 
322,165 


Aug.  Sept.  Oct. 
(31  days) (30  days) (Sldays) 

178,841  182,171  202,939 

21,31.'.  25,169  27,397 

111,583  110,418  117,523 

91,236  75,727  80,478 

88,295  84,758  90,386 

664,141  638,611  666,731 

164.709  140,205  161,615 

213,731  211,513  218,814 


83,233 
124,627 
300.740 


90,466 
118,195 
309,570 


100,446 
122,066 
316,906 


299,458   272.109   271,519   275,996 


55,186 
503,946 

114.952 

231,738 

32,644 


59,577 
503,723 


62,499 
457,330 


64,061 
455,045 


105,486   108,325   117,397 

232,355   222,687   260,469 

32,246    24,791    24,769 


Total  -...3,342,438  3,247,947  3,133,954  3,303,038 

Capacity  in  Blast  Nov.  1  and  Oct.  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  daily  capacity  in 
gross  tons  of  furnaces  in  blast  Nov.  1  and  Oct.  1  by 
districts : 


Diagram  of  Dally  Average  Production  by  Monthn  of  Coke  and  Anthr 
to  Nov.    1,   1917;    AIho  of   Monthly    AvrT!iK<'    ITIccH  of  Southern  No.  2 

Iron  at  Chicago  District 


iicite  Pig  Iron 
Foundry  Iron 
Furnace  * 


in  the  United  States  from  Jan.   1,   190S. 
at  Cincinnati  and  Local  No.   2  Foundry 
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Coke  and  Anthracite  Furnaces  in  Blast 

Total     , Nov.  1 

Liocation  of  number  Number  Capacity 

furnaces  of  stacks  in  blast     per  day 

New  York: 


, Oct.  1 ^ 

Number  Capacity 
in  blast     per  day 


Buffalo    18 

Ferro     1 

Other  New  York        4 
New  Jersey    ....        4 

Ferro     1 

Pennsylvania: 

JLehigh    Valley.      21 
Spiegel     ....        t 
Schuylkill    Val. .    13 
Spiegel    ....        1 
Lower     Susque- 
hanna          8 

Spiegel    ....        2 
Ijebanon  Valley.     8 
Ferro  and 

Spiegel     ...      3 
Pittsburgh    Dist.    53 
Ferro  and 

Spiegel  ...  4 
Shenango  Valley.  19 
Western     P  e  n  n- 

sylvania    ....    25 
Ferro  and 

Spiegel     ...      3 

Maryland    3 

Ferro 1 

Wheeling    Dist...    14 
Ohio: 

Mahoning  Val..    26 
Central     and 

Northern    ....    26 
Hocking    Val., 
Hang.  Rk.  and 
S.  W.  Ohio.  .  .    17 
Illinois  and    Ind.  .    36 

Ferro     1 

Michigan,  Wis.  & 

Minn 12 

Colorado,  Mo.,  & 

Wash 7 

Ferro     1 

The  South: 

Virginia    18 

Ferro     .......   1 

Kentucky    "    5 

Alabama     37 

Ferro     1 

Tenn.  and  Ga.  .    16 


18 
1 
3 
4 
1 

14 
2 
9 
1 


48 


4 

17 


12 


25 


1.") 

33 

1 

10 


13 
1 
3 

32 
1 

10 


6,014 

40 

545 

846 

45 

3.546 

245 

2,610 

90 

1,695 

89 

1,030 

95 
21,656 

541 
5,193 

7,007 

60 
1,510 

4.038 

10,152 

9,516 


2,066 
15,125 

85 

2,619 

1,155 
190 

1,585 

50 

510 

8.227 

82 

802 


18 
1 
2 
4 
1 

14 

2 
8 
1 


2 
47 


3 
15 


24 
1 


1 

12 


25 

24 


15 
32 

2 

10 

5 
1 

13 
0 
3 

32 
1 
9 


5,926 

48 

354 

863 

49 

3,729 

241 

2,360 

88 

1,697 

84 

900 

97 
20,553 

421 
4,627 

7,221 

80 

808 

101 

4,273 

10,619 

9.348 


1,976 

15,869 

115 

2.727 

1,362 
142 

1,579 

0 

437 

7,661 

88 
807 


Total    413  355  109,059  345  107,250 

Among  furnaces  blown  in  last  month  were  Burden 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Delaware  River  in  the  Schuylkill  Val- 
ley, one  Duquesne  and  one  Edgar  Thomson  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  one  Claire  and  New  Castle  No.  1  in  the 
Shenango  Valley,  Marshall  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
Victoria  in  Virginia,  one  Maryland  at  Sparrows  Point, 
one  Ohio  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  one  River  in  northern 
Ohio,  one  South  Chicago  in  Illinois  and  Napier  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  list  of  furnaces  blown  out  includes  one  Farrell 
in  the  Shenango  Valley,  Niles  and  Hannah  in  the  Ma- 
honing Valley  and  one  Miami  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Production  of  Steel  Companies 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel  com- 
panies show  the  following  totals  of  steel-making  iron 
month  by  month,  together  with  ferromanganese  and 
spiegeleisen.  These  last,  while  stated  separately,  are 
also  included  in  the  columns  of  "total  production." 

■Ch-oss  Tons 

Spiegeleisen  and 
ferromanganese 

1915       1916  1917 

18,041    24,866  38,792 

13,319   23,877  32,137 

12.274    29,388  36,563 

12,337   31,862  39,595 

13,440   35,844  37.701 

19,200   38,597  30,829 

17,854   31,353  43,884 

27,463   33,338  39,492 

23,159    29,451  42,235 

23,992   34.566  48,691 

28,741    44.975  

25,004    43,470  


Production  of  Steel  Companies- 
-Pig,  total  production 


1915 

Jan 1,115,944 

Feb 1,237,380 

Mar 1,551,082 

Apr 1,584,111 

May     1,694,290 

June    1.770,657 

July     1.949,750 

Aug 2,101,818 

Sept 2,129,322 

Oct 2.281,456 

Nov 2,198,459 

Dec 2.283,047 


The  Record  of  Production 


Production   of   Coke  and  Anthracite   Pig 
States   by  Months  Since  Jan.   1,   191 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
.Tune 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


1913 
2.795.331 
2,586,337 
2,763,563 
2.752.761 
2.822,217 
2,628,565 
2,560,646 
2.545,763 
2,505.927 
2.546,261 


1914 
1,885,054 
1,888,670 
2,347,867 
2,269,655 
2,092,686 
1,917,783 
1,957,645 
1.995,261 
1,882,577 
1,778,186 


1915 
1,601.421 
1,674,771 
2,063.834 
2,116,494 
2.263.470 
2,380.827 
2,563.420 
2,779.647 
2.852,561 
3,125.491 


Iron  in 
3 — Gross 

1916 
3,185,121 
3,087,212 
3,337,691 
3,227,768 
3,361.073 
3,211,588 
3.224,513 
3,203.713 
3,202,366 
3,508,849 


the   United 
Tons 

1917 
3,150,938 
2,645.247 
3,251,352 
3,334,960 
3,417,340 
3.270.055 
3,342.438 
3.247,947 
3,133,954 
3,303,038 


10  mo.26,507,371  20,015,384  23,421.936  32,549.894  32.097,271 


The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
January,  1910,  are  as  follows: 

Daily  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 
the  United  States  by  Months  Since  Jan.   1,  1910 — 
Gross  Tons 
1910   1911   1912   1913   1914 
84,148  56,752  66,384  90,172  60,808 
85.616  64.090  72,442  92,369  67,453 
84,459  70,036  77,591  89.147  75,738 
82,792  68,836  79,181  91,759  75,665 
77,102  61,079  81,051  91,039  67,506 
75.516  59,585  81,358  87,619  63,916 
69.305  57,841  77,738  82,601  63,150 
67.963  62.150  81,046  82,057  64,363 
68,476  65.903  82,128  83,531  62,753 

67,520  67,811  86,722  82,133  57,361  100,822  113.189  106.550 
63,659  66,648  87,697  74,453  50,611  101,244  110.394 
57,349  65,912  89,766  63,987  48.896  103,333  102.537 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May- 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1915  1916  1917 
51,659  102,746  101,643 
59,813  106,456  94,473 
66,575  107,667  104,882 
70,550  107,592  111.165 
73,015  108,422  110,238 
79,361  107.053  109,002 
82,691  104.017  107,820 
89.666  103,346  104.772 
95,085  106,745  104,465 


Diagram  of  Pig-iron  Production  and  Prices 


The  fluctuations  in  pig-iron  production  from  Jan- 
uary, 1909,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy 
lines  are  those  of  daily  average  production  by  months 
of  coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  two  other  curves  on 
the  chart  represent  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  and  of  local  No.  2 
foundry  iron  at  furnace  at  Chicago.  They  are  based 
on  the  weekly  market  quotations  of  The  Iron  Age. 


A  Government  Statement  on  Labor  Policy 
Wanted 

A  clear  and  definite  official  statement  of  labor  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  urged  in  the  New 
York  Sun  of  Nov.  2  by  Walter  Drew,  counsel  to  the 
National  Erectors'  Association.  It  would  go  far,  he 
holds,  to  reduce  labor  troubles  to  a  minimum.  It 
would  remove  the  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
union  man  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  and 
point  clearly  for  him  the  path  of  patriotic  duty.  It 
would  remove  the  incentive  for  the  reckless  calling 
of  strikes  for  the  closed  shop  in  the  mere  hope  that 
Government  interference  in  assistance  of  such  strikes 
would  be  forthcoming.  It  would  check  and  discredit 
the  unauthorized  and  misleading  statements  of  agi- 
tators and  of  certain  minor  Government  agents  who 
come  in  contact  with  war  work.  Last,  but  not  least, 
such  a  statement  of  policy  would  settle  the  doubts  and 
hearten  the  resolution  of  a  vast  majority  of  loyal 
workmen  who  have  remained  out  of  labor  organizations 
from  choice,  and  who  hesitate  to  seek  employment  on 
war  work  so  long  as  it  remains  a  storm  center  of  con- 
flict over  questions  of  union  control. 

If  it  be  definitely  understood  that  the  "status  quo 
ante"  shall  be  observed,  so  far  as  the  closed  and  open 
shop  is  concerned,  that  is,  that  war  work  shall  not  be 
made  the  lever  either  to  open  a  closed  shop  or  to  close 
an  open  shop,  the  field  of  possible  labor  controversy 
will  at  once  be  greatly  reduced.  Such  a  statement  of 
policy  would  make  clear  to  every  one  engaged  in  war 
work,  employer  or  employee,  exactly  where  he  stands, 
and  would  be  the  most  effective  possible  way  of  making 
available  for  such  work  the  full  labor  supply  of  the 
country,  both  union  and  non-union. 


Enlarged  Duties  for  J.  Leonard  Replogle 

J.  Leonard  Replogle,  a  member  of  the  raw  materials 
division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  has  been  given 
enlarged  duties.  The  order  announcing  the  appointment 
is  as  follows: 

"Under  and  subject  to  the  raw  materials  division  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  J.  Leonard  Replogle  is  here- 
by appointed  director  of  steel  supply  and  shall  have 
charge  of  the  distribution  and  be  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  all  orders  for  iron  and  steel  for  the  United 
States  and  allied  Governments,  including  steel  billets 
and  bars  for  ordnance,  but  not  finished  ordnance  or 
gun  forgings." 


Bristol  Furnace  Sold 


Nov. 
Dec. 


2,233,123     1.518.316     3,037,308     3,311,811 
1.983.607     1,515,752     3,203,322      3,178,651 


Total, 

yr.     ..30,724,101   23,049,752   2S, 662,566   39,039.356 


Roanoke,  Va.,  Nov. 
Virginia  Iron,  Coal  & 
Philadelphia  purchaser, 
understood   that  it  will 


5. — The  Bristol  furnace  of  the 
Coke  Co.  has  been  sold  to  a 
It  is  to  be  dismantled  and  it  is 
be  shipped  to  Japan.     It  has 

an  annual  capacity  of  50,000  tons  and  was  last  active  fn 

1908. 
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FURTHER  PRICE  FIXING 


Manufacturers  to  Bring  Others  in  Line 


New  Government  Contracts  for  Shell  Steel  Will 
Reach  1,500,000  Tons 

The  situation  has  been  further  cleared  by  Gov- 
ernment announcement  on  Nov.  5  of  agreed  prices 
on  sheets,  wrought  pipe,  fence  wire,  tin  plate,  cold- 
rolled  shafting  and  scrap.  The  new  finished-mate- 
rial prices,  as  carefully  worked  out  by  the  steel 
manufacturers'  committee,  are  in  line  with  those 
previously  fixed,  and  the  Government  makes  the 
important  statement  that  on  products  not  yet  cov- 
ered by  official  schedules  the  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  adjust  prices  promptly.  Thus  it  appears 
that  further  Washington  announcements  are  not  to 
be  looked  for,  unless  at  any  time  a  general  revision 
should  be  made. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  on  wrought  pipe  the  new 
prices  represent  $4  a  ton  reduction  from  the  last 
card  of  independent  manufacturers,  but  an  advance 
of  $8  a  ton  in  prices  of  the  National  Tube  Co. 
In  wire  products  the  new  basis  is  $10  a  ton  below 
prices  for  some  time  made  by  leading  independent 
companies,  and  about  $6  a  ton  above  those  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  at  which,  however, 
little  or  no  commercial  product  could  be  had. 

While  the  price  basis  on  which  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  now  finds  itself  through  Government 
action  is  no  bar  to  large  production,  mill  efficiency 
is  reduced  both  by  the  embargo  on  exports  and  by 
the  way  in  which  Government  orders  are  given  out. 
Frequent  roll  changes  to  meet  priority  requirements 
have  been  a  handicap,  and  mill  space  has  been  held 
for  ship-steel  specifications  that  have  not  come  as 
expected.  Here  and  there  slack  has  resulted,  and. 
commercial  orders  have  not  been  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment to  fill  the  gaps.  Thus  the  market  hears  now 
and  then  that  some  mill  is  seeking  prompt  business 
at  the  agreed  prices ;  then  along  comes  more  Gov- 
ernment work.  These  dislocations  are  more  or  less 
disconcerting. 

The  ill-advised  agitation  of  contract  abrogation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  tended  to 
restrict  buying  of  steel  for  commercial  uses.  The 
trade  has  done  no  little  readjusting  on  its  own  ac- 
count since  the  shadow  of  Government  price  fixing 
fell  upon  it  over  four  months  ago.  To-day  the  out- 
look is  that  the  present  price  basis  will  not  be 
changed  Jan.  1,  but  official  assurance  to  that  effect 
should  come  soon,  and  it  should  be  indicated  also 
that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the  first  half  of 
1918. 

War  steel  requirements  are  looming  up.  Gov- 
ernment shell  steel  now  under  inquiry  amounts  to 
1,500,000  tons,  of  which  300,000  tons  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  past  week.  For  the  destroyers  re- 
cently let  60,000  to  70,000  tons  of  steel  has  been 
given  out,  largely  plates. 


A  measure  of  the  scarcity  of  plates  is  found 
in  the  estimate  that  Government  merchant  ships, 
representing  entirely  new  demand,  will  take  in 
each  of  the  next  two  years  1,500,000  tons  of  plates. 
The  total  production  of  sheared  plates  14  in.  and 
thicker  was  not  quite  2,500,000  tons  in   1916. 

Besides  the  30,000  cars  for  Russia,  held  up 
until  responsibility  for  payments  is  firmly  settled, 
and  the  10,000  cars  for  French  railroads,  builders 
are  to  supply  5000  more  cars  for  our  expedition- 
ary forces  and  upward  of  6000  for  domestic  roads 
are  under  consideration. 

Inability  of  certain  manufacturers  to  count  on 
steel  supply  promises  to  figure  more  and  more  in 
the  war  toll.  The  automobile  industry  is  much 
disturbed  by  the  announcement  that  alloy  steel 
would  be  largely  withheld  from  it;  yet  there  is 
nowhere  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  amount 
of  such  steel  Government  needs  will  call  for,  ad- 
mitting that  gun  and  airplane  requirements  will 
be  heavy.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  alloy 
steel  already  released  by  the  shrinkage  in  output 
of  pleasure  cars  would  be  sufficient  for  250,000 
airplanes. 

The  readjustment  of  prices  on  various  products 
into  which  rolled  steel  enters,  such  as  nuts  and 
bolts,  is  to  be  promptly  worked  out  in  line  with 
the  schedules  the  steel  manufacturers  have  al- 
ready made.  As  to  nuts  and  bolts,  opinions  of  pro- 
ducers show  considerable  variation.  The  way  in 
which  these  various  changes  are  carried  out  will 
be  a  matter  of  close  Government  observation. 

Pig-iron  buying  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
definite  putting  out  of  differentials  in  the  past 
week  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
committee.  Transactions  covering  the  first  half 
of  1918  are  more  frequent,  and  some  contracts 
have  run  up  to  10,000  tons,  all  at  the  established 
prices. 

Pig-iron  production  increased  in  October  to 
3,303,038  tons,  or  106,550  tons  a  day,  against 
3,133,954  tons  in  the  30  days  of  September,  or 
104,465  tons  a  day.  More  furnaces  blew  in  and 
the  net  gain  for  the  month  was  10.  The  355  stacks 
active  Nov.  1  have  an  estimated  capacity  of  109,- 
059  tons  a  day,  which  compares  with  107,250  tons 
for  the  345  furnaces  in  blast  Oct.  1.  The  year's 
output  of  coke  pig  iron  up  to  Nov.  1  was  about 
32,100,000  tons,  or  450,000  tons  less  than  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1916. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  6.  {By  Wire) 
The  situation  as  to  prices  on  some  of  the  leading 
finished  steel  products  and  also  on  scrap  has  been 
cleared  by  the  announcement  from  the  Government  at 
Washington  Monday,  Nov.  5,  which  established  prices 
on  sheets,  pipe,  cold  rolled  steel,  plain  wire,  tin  plate 
and  on  scrap.  Interviews  with  prominent  local  steel 
manufacturers  and  several  of  the  larger  scrap  dealers 
indicate  strongly  that  the  new  prices  announced  by  the 
Government  are  entirely  fair  and  satisfactory  and  will 
be  rigidly  observed.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the 
price  of  (;.25c.  on  No.  28  gage  galvanized  sheets,  this 
beinK  rejfarded  by  some  of  the  sheet  manufacturers  as 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


...     ,  Nov.  7,  Oct.  31.  Oct.  10, 

fig  Iron,       Per  Gross  Ton:  1917.  1917. 

No.   2    X,    Philadelphia...  $34.25  $34.25 

No.    2,    Valley   furnace...  33.00  33.00 

No.    2   Southern,   Cin'ti...  35.90  35.90 

No.    2,    Birmingham,    Ala.  33.00  33.00 

No.   2,  furnace,  Chicago**  33.00  33.00 

Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa..  33.75  33.75 

Basic,  Valle.v  furnace....  33.00  33.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh    .  .  .  37.25  37.25 

Malleable    Bess.,    Ch'go**  33.00  33.00 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh.  .  32.75  32.75 

L.   S.   charcoal,   Chicago..  37.50  37.50 


Rails,  Billets,  etc..  Per  Gross  Ton  : 


191?. 
$33.75 
33.00 


33.75 
33.00 
37.25 

32'.  7  5 


Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
Bess,  billets,  Pittsburgh  " 
O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh. 
O-h  sheet  bars,  P'gh .  . . 
Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh 

O.-h.  billets.  Phila 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh.  .  . 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers : 
Iron   bars.   I'hiladelphia.  . 
Iron  bars,   I'ittsburgh.  .  .  . 

Iron    bars,    Chicago...... 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 
Steel  bars,  New  York.  .  . 
Tank  plates.  Pittsburgh. 
Tank  plates.  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Beams,  etc..  New  Y'ork.  . 
Skeljj,  grooved  steel,  P'gh. 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh 
Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh.  . 


$47.50 
•47.50 
•51.00 


•$47.50 

•47.50 

•$51.00 


$55.00 
55.00 


57.00        57.00        85.00 


Nov.  8, 
1916. 

$24.00 
24.00 
20.90 
18.00 
25.00 
25.00 
23.00 
27.95 
25.00 
23.95 
25.75 


$33.00 
35.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
75.00 
50.00 
60.00 


Cents. 
4.685 

4".  5  6 

2.90 
3.095 
i-^3.25 

3.66 
3.195 
•2.90 
•3.25 


Cents. 
4.25 

4".  5  6 
2.90 
3.095 
^•3.25 

3.66 
3.195 
•2.90 
•3.25 


Cents. 
4.25 


Cents. 
2.659 
2.85 
2.40 
2.75 
2.919 
4.00 
4.169 
2.75 
2.869 
2.70 
2.80 
3.00 


Nov.  7, 

1917. 

Cents. 

5.00 

6.25 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28.  P'gh 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 
Fence  wire,  base,  P'gh.  . 
Barb  wire,  galv.,  P'gh. . . 


Old  Material,      per  Gross  Ton . 

Iron    rails,    Chicago $J15.00 

Iron   rails,   Philadelphia..      38.00 

Carwheels,    Chicago     ....  27. ()0 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  .  29.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh..  30.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .      25.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  28.00 

No.    1  cast,  Pittsburgh...  27.00 

No.    1   cast,   Philadelphia.  28.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton).  21. OO 
No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila...      35.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  31.00 


Oct.  31,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  8, 


1917. 
Cents. 


1917. 
Cents. 


$34.00 
38.00 
26,00 
29.00 
27.00 
25.00 
26.00 
27.00 
28.00 
20.00 
35.00 
28.50 


$36.00 
38.00 
27.00 
29.00 
30.00 
25.00 
26.00 
29.00 
28.00 
21.00 
38.00 
27.00 


•Agreed  prices.    fAs  yet  only  a  few  sales  made. 
••"The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt...  $6.00       $6.00 

Furnace   coke,    future....  6.00          6.00 

Foundry   coke,   prompt...  6.00     t^6.00 

Foundry  coke,   future 6.00     t^6.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents.     Cents. 

Lake  copper,    New   York.  23.50        23.50 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.  Y.  23.50       23.50 

Spelter,  St.   Louis 7.62%      7.75 

Spelter.  New  York 7.87%      8.00 

Lead,    St.    Louis 0.12%      5.62% 

Lead,    New    York «.25          5.75 

Tin,    New    York 68.00        66.00 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  U.OO       14.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  7.75         .... 


Cents. 

23.50 

23.50 

8.00 

8.25 

7.45 

7.60 

61.00 

15.00 


1916. 
Cents. 

3.50 
5.00 
2.85 
2.80 
2.80 
3.70 


$23.00 
21.00 
16.00 
17.00 
20.00 
17.00 
19.75 
17.00 
17.00 
15.00 
23.50 
20.00 


$7.50 
4.00 
7.00 
5.00 


Cents. 

29.50 

29.50 

10.50 

10.75 

6.87% 

7.00 
42.25 
12.75 

6.00 


low.  To  sheet  mills  that  are  self  contained,  the  price 
will  allow  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  but  to  galvanizing 
plants  that  have  to  buy  sheets  in  the  open  market  at 
5c.,  galvanize  them,  and  sell  them  at  6.25c.,  the  margin 
will  be  very  light,  and  in  the  cases  of  a  few  concerns  a 
spread  of  $25  per  ton  between  prices  of  black  and  gal- 
vanized sheets  may  possibly  mean  a  loss.  The  Govern- 
ment announced  that  it  had  the  assurance  of  manufac- 
turers that  they  will  promptly  adjust  prices  on  all  iron 
and  steel  products,  other  than  those  of  which  prices 
have  been  agreed  upon,  to  the  same  general  standard 
as  those  given  out  by  the  Government  Monday,  and  also 
on  Oct.  4.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  within  a  very 
short  time  manufacturers  of  steel  products  on  which 
prices  have  not  been  named  by  the  Government  will  get 
together  and  fix  prices  on  their  products.  The  makers 
of  iron  and  steel  tubes  are  to  meet  in  this  city  to-morrow 
and  new  discounts  on  tubes  will  likely  be  ready  for  the 
trade  within  a  few  days.  While  all  prices  so  far  fixed 
by  the  Government  and  others  to  be  arranged  by  the 
manufacturers  through  co-operation  with  the  general 
committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
are  in  effect  only  until  Jan.  1,  it  is  the  general  im- 
pression here  that  the  prices  will  be  allowed  to  stand, 
unless  it  can  be  absolutely  shown  that  quotations  on 
some  material  are  unfair  and  should  be  changed,  but 
this  is  not  likely  to  occur.  As  a  result  of  the  prices 
that  have  just  come  out  and  others  to  be  named  shortly, 
it  is  believed  that  very  soon  consumers  will  commence 
to  cover  on  their  needs  for  first  quarter  and  first  half 
of  1918.  For  this  reason  the  volume  of  business  this 
month  and  in  December  is  expected  to  be  much  heavier 
than  in  the  two  preceding  months. 

Pig  Iron. — W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co.  announce  the  average 
price  on  Bessemer  iron  in  October  to  have  been  $36.30 
and  on  basic  $33  at  Valley  furnace,  based  on  sales  of 
1000  tons  or  more,  these  being  the  regular  Government 
prices  given  out  on  Sept.  24  last.  Compared  with 
September,  the  price  of  $36.30  on  Bessemer  shows  a  de- 
cline of  $9.15  and  on  basic  of  $8.34.    There  were  sales 


in  October  of  probably  100,000  tons  of  Bessemer  and 
basic  iron,  and  of  this  quantity  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co.  is  said  to  have  bought  upward  of  60,000  tons 
of  Bessemer  and  basic.  During  the  recent  labor  trouble 
at  its  blast  furnaces,  this  company  lost  a  large  output  of 
pig  iron,  which  it  was  compelled  to  come  in  the  market 
and  replace.  The  scarcity  and  bad  delivery  of  coke  by 
the  railroads  are  seriously  restricting  blast  furnace 
operations.  At  this  writing,  six  blast  furnaces  in  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  district  are  banked  for  lack  of 
coke  and  the  number  may  be  increased  before  this  week 
ends.  The  market  on  Bessemer  and  basic  is  very  firm, 
and  it  is  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain  for  this  year's  de- 
livery. A  fair  amount  of  foundry  iron  is  moving  in 
small  lots,  but  it  is  stated  some  large  consumers  have 
covered  their  needs  of  foundry  iron  for  the  first  quarter 
of  next  year  at  the  fixed  price  of  $33  at  furnace. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Basic  pig  iron,  $33;  Bessemer. 
$36.30;  gray  forge,  $32;  No.  2  foundry,  $33;  No.  3  foundry, 
$32.50,  and  malleable  Bessemer,  $33.50,  all  per  gross  ton  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland 
and   Pittsburgh  districts  being  95c.   per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — The  new  inquiry  for  steel 
is  very  dull,  consumers  being  covered  by  contracts  and 
deliveries  by  the  mills  are  reported  to  be  very  satis- 
factory. So  far  as  can  be  learned,  none  of  the  steel 
mills  is  freely  offering  Bessemer  or  open  hearth  billets 
at  the  fixed  price  of  $47.50  or  sheet  bars  at  $51  at  mill, 
but  it  is  understood  that  some  large  consumers  of 
sheet  bars,  notably  tin  plate  mills,  have  arranged  for 
their  supply  of  bars  for  first  six  months  of  1918  at  the 
$51  price,  and  should  this  price  be  changed,  the  con- 
tracts will  be  re-adjusted  to  conform  to  any  new  prices 
on  sheet  bars,  whether  lower  or  higher,  that  may  be 
made.  We  quote  soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets 
at  $47.50  and  sheet  bars  at  $51,  maker's  mill  Pittsburgh 
or  Youngstown. 

Ferroalloys. — There  has  been  another  severe  decline 
in  prices  of  80  per  cent  domestic  ferromanganese,  which 
has  been  offered  for  prompt  or  future  delivery  at  $250 
per  gross  ton,  delivered  to  buyer's  mill.  It  is  probable 
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the  makers  of  ferromanganese,  following  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Government,  will  soon  announce  new  prices 
on  ferromanganese  and  other  ferroalloys.  We  quote  18 
to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  nominally  $60  to  $65 
and  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  in  carload  lots  at  $130 
to  $140  delivered.  It  is  likely,  vnthin  a  few  days, 
producers  of  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  and  silvery  iron  will 
adopt  new  prices  and  until  this  is  done  we  omit  quota- 
tions. 

Structural  Material. — Most  of  the  new  work  being 
placed  is  coming  from  the  Government,  which  has  just 
asked  bids  on  4000  tons  of  structural  shapes  for  a  large 
new  machine  shop  to  be  erected  at  Washington,  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  has  taken  1000  tons  for  a  new 
steel  building  for  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  and  1000  tons  of  bridge  work  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lines  west.  We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to 
15  in.  at  3c.  at  mill. 

Plates. — The  Government  has  placed  contracts  for 
30,000  four-wheel  freight  cars  for  shipment  to  Russia, 
an  order  for  this  quantity  placed  some  time  ago  having 
been  later  temporarily  withdrawn.  The  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.  will  build  10,000  cars,  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co.  10,000,  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  7,750 
and  the  Western  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  2,250.  These  cars 
will  each  take  seven  to  eight  tons  of  plates  and  small 
shapes,  and  contracts  for  this  material  have  been 
placed  by  car  builders  with  the  mills.  There  is  a  freer 
selling  of  plates  by  the  mills  at  the  Government  price 
of  3.25c.  at  mill,  but  the  larger  plate  mills  are  filled 
up  for  a  year  to  18  months  ahead,  and  are  not  taking 
new  orders.  It  is  said  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  fur- 
nishing every  month  to  the  Government  60,000  tons  of 
plates  or  more.  The  entire  output  of  the  Liberty  plate 
mill,  just  finished  at  Munhall,  is  going  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many  months  to 
come.  This  mill  is  already  making  good  records  for 
output  for  a  new  mill,  and  when  in  smooth  working- 
order  will  turn  out  close  to  20,000  tons  of  plates  per 
month.  We  quote  V4,  in.  and  heavier  sheared  plates 
at  3.24c.  at  mill. 

Steel  Rails. — It  is  not  known  as  yet  whether  prices 
on  light  rails  and  standard  sections  will  be  adjusted  by 
the  mills  to  a  lower  basis,  but  something  definite  about 
this  is  expected  to  come  out  in  a  short  time.  Very 
little  new  business  is  being  placed,  and  nominal  prices 
on  standard  section  and  light  rails  are  given  on  page 
1147. 

Sheets. — The  Government  prices  on  sheets  were  an- 
nounced from  Washington  on  Monday,  Nov.  5,  and  are 
based  on  4.25c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed,  5c.  for  No.  28 
Bessemer  black  and  6.25c.  for  No.  28  galvanized  per 
lb.,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for  both  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  stock.  F'ormerly  it  was  the  practice  of 
some  sheet  mills  to  charge  an  advance  of  25c.  per  100 
lb.  for  sheets  rolled  from  open-hearth  stock  over  the 
Bessemer  price,  but  the  Government  prices  do  away 
with  this  custom.  These  new  prices  on  blue  annealed 
and  black  sheets  were  those  that  were  generally  ex- 
pected by  the  trade,  but  on  galvanized  sheets  the  price 
is  $20  per  ton  less  than  looked  for.  Based  on  the  pres- 
ent price  of  spelter,  which  is  about  7.75c.,  this  price  of 
6.26c.  on  No.  28  galvanized  sheets  is  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely fair  to  sheet  mills  that  are  self-contained,  but  to 
small  mills  that  have  to  buy  black  sheets  in  the  open 
market  at  5c.  and  galvanize  them  for  $26  per  ton,  it 
will  not  allow  much  profit.  Prices  of  labor  and  acids 
are  so  high  that  it  is  probable  the  cost  of  some  galvan- 
izerc  is  over  $25  per  ton.  The  practice  wuh  to  charge 
about  $21  per  ton,  but  labor,  acid  and  other  items  have 
gone  up  so  much  that  the  price  of  galvanizing  has  been 
very  much  increased.  The  new  Government  prices  on 
sheets  are  until  Jan.  1  only,  being  subject  to  revision 
on  or  after  that  date.  How  far  ahead  the  mills  will 
sell  at  these  prices  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is 
likely  some  mills  will  sell  for  first  (jUHrtrr  and  prob- 
ably some  for  first  half.  It  is  not  genj-rally  i'x\H:v.U'.(\ 
that  these  new  prices  on  sheets  will  be  chungj'd  on 
Jan.  1  or  shortly  after,  unless  it  should  be  found  that 
some  of  them  are  unfair,  but  this  hardly  seems  likely. 
The  new  price  of  6c,  on  No,  28  Bessemer  black  sheets 


is  practically  the  price  at  which  this  grade  of  sheets 
has  been  selling  for  a  month  or  more,  but  the  price  of 
6.25c.  on  galvanized  is  fully  $20  to  $25  per  ton  less 
than  the  price  recently  ruling  in  the  open  market.  We 
quote  blue  annealed  sheets  No.  10  gage  4.25c.,  No.  28 
Bessemer  black  5c.,  No.  28  galvanized  6.25c.  in  carloads 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  from  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  stock. 
The  new  prices  are  given  in  detail  on  page  1147. 

Tin  Plate. — The  Government  has  announced  the 
price  of  $7.75  on  tin  plate  for  Bessemer  or  open-hearth 
stock  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  This  price  is  25c.  or  more 
lower  than  the  trade  looked  for,  some  believing  it  would 
be  $8  and  some  possibly  $8.20  per  base  box.  However, 
this  price  of  $7.75  per  base  box  is  exactly  the  same  as 
ruled  on  tin  plate  from  open  hearth  stock  for  the  last 
half  of  this  year.  The  price  is  regarded  by  manufac- 
turers of  tin  plate  as  eminently  fair.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  very  soon  consumers  of  tin  plate  will 
be  covered  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918  at  the  $7.75 
price.  The  request  of  the  Government  that  the  mills 
sell  their  product  for  first  nine  months  of  1918  was 
withdrawn,  and  it  is  not  believed  any  makers  will  sell 
beyond  the  first  six  months  of  next  year  at  the  new 
price.  Already  large  consumers  of  tin  plate  have  had 
their  regular  sources  of  supply  make  reservations  on 
their  books  for  their  needs,  and  all  this  business  will 
be  booked  at  the  $7.75  price.  Based  on  sheet  bars  at 
$51,  the  new  price  will  allow  a  good  margin  of  profit, 
and  with  the  enormous  demand  that  confronts  the  tin 
plate  makers  for  their  1918  output,  it  would  be  an 
extremely  profitable  one  in  the  tin  plate  trade.  While 
the  price  on  tin  plate  is  subject  to  revision  on  Jan.  1 
or  after,  it  is  not  believed  now  that  it  will  be  disturbed. 
The  new  price  will  also  apply  on  small  lots  of  tin  plate 
from  stock  for  prompt  shipment.  We  therefore  quote 
coke  plate  at  $7.75  per  base  box,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for 
Bessemer  or  open-hearth  stock. 

Wire  Products. — The  Government  has  announced  the 
price  of  $3.25  on  plain  wire  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh and  has  further  stated  that  the  wire  and  steel 
manufacturers  have  agreed  promptly  to  adjust  maxi- 
mum prices  of  all  iron  and  steel  products,  other  than 
those  on  which  prices  have  been  agreed,  to  the  same 
general  standard  as  those  which  have  been  announced. 
Accepting  this  statement,  the  new  prices  on  wire  prod- 
ucts figure  out  $3.50  for  wire  nails,  $3.45  for  bright 
basic  wire,  $3.25  for  numbers  6  to  9  annealed  fence 
wire,  $3.95  for  galvanized  wire,  $4.35  for  galvanized 
barbed  wire  and  fence  staples  and  $3.65  for  painted 
barb  wire.  Cement  coated  nails  are  $3.40  base,  and 
the  discounts  on  woven  wire  fence  have  been  tenta- 
tively agreed  upon  as  47  per  cent  off  list  for  carload 
lots,  46  per  cent  for  1000  rod  lots  and  45  per  cent  for 
small  lots,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  These  new  prices 
represent  a  decline  of  about  $10  per  ton  on  wire  nails 
and  wire  below  prices  quoted  for  some  months  by  the 
independent  mills,  representing  an  advance  of  about 
$6  per  ton  over  the  price  quoted  by  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  until  about  two  weeks  ago,  when  that 
company  announced  an  advance  of  $6  per  ton  on  its 
price.  These  prices  have  been  adopted  by  all  the  wire 
and  wire  nail  makers  and  will  apply  on  all  business 
booked,  starting  with  Monday,  Nov.  5.  It  is  understood 
that  existing  contracts  are  not  to  be  disturbed  and 
that  terms  are  the  same  as  before.  Now  that  prices 
on  wire  products  have  been  settled,  it  is  believed  that 
the  demand  will  very  soon  show  a  decided  increase,  as 
it  has  been  dull  for  some  time,  buyers  holding  off 
placing  orders  until  the  new  prices  came  out.  Prices 
on  wire  products  are  given  in  detail  on  page  1147. 

Wire  Rods. — There  is  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
wire  rods,  both  from  the  domestic  and  export  trade, 
but  the  local  makers  report  they  are  pretty  well  filled 
up  over  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  are  not  quoting 
on  most  of  the  inquiries  that  come  before  them.  How- 
ever, some  small  sales  of  soft  Bessemer  and  open 
hearth  rods  ranging  up  to  500  tons  have  been  left  to 
the  manufacturers  to  work  out  for  themselves,  and 
prices  will  probably  vary  a  good  deal.  However,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  learned,  the  present  prices  on  rods 
made  from  high  carbon  steel  are  about  $85  to  $90  on 
special   steed  rods,  carbons   running   0.40  to  0.60,  $90 
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and  $95,  and  above  0.60  carbon  $100  to  $110.  We  quote 
soft  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  rods  at  $57  per  gross 
ton  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Detail  prices  on  rods  are  given 
on  page  1147. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  Government  has  not  an- 
nounced any  prices  on  hoops  and  bands,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  these  will  very  soon  be  readjusted  to  a  lower 
basis  by  the  manufacturers.  The  price  of  steel  bands 
will  no  doubt  be  put  at  2.90c.,  extras  as  per  the  steel 
bar  card,  and  steel  hoops  will  range  a  little  higher, 
probably  3c.  to  3.50c.  at  mill,  there  having  been  in  the 
past  a  slight  differential  in  the  price  of  steel  hoops 
over  those  bands.  Until  the  new  prices  are  given  out 
by  the  manufacturers  we  omit  quotations. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — As  yet  the  manufacturers  of 
refined  iron  bars  have  not  yet  announced  lower  prices 
to  put  them  more  in  conformity  with  prices  on  steel 
bars,  but  this  will  no  doubt  be  done  in  a  short  time. 
Local  mills  that  roll  iron  bars  report  they  are  filled  up 
for  some  months  ahead,  so  that  any  new  price  they  may 
name  on  iron  bars  would  be  good  only  until  Jan.  1,  and 
would  not  cut  much  figure  in  the  market,  as  the  mills 
have  no  iron  bars  to  sell  for  delivery  this  year.  How- 
ever, a  lower  price  is  likely  to  be  adopted  on  iron  bars 
within  a  short  time  so  that  there  may  be  a  basis  on 
which  the  mills  can  figure  with  large  consumers  for 
their  needs  for  first  quarter  and  first  half  of  next  year. 
The  new  demand  for  both  iron  and  steel  bars  is  only 
fair,  consumers  being  well  covered  over  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  some  large  consumers  of  steel  bars 
over  first  half  of  next  year.  We  quote  steel  bars  at 
2.90c.  at  mill,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  and  we  omit  prices  on 
iron  bars  until  the  market  is  more  definitely  known. 

Shafting. — On  Monday,  Nov.  5,  the  Government  an- 
nounced a  discount  of  17  per  cent  on  shafting  from  the 
discount  list  adopted  on  March  15,  1915.  For  some  time 
the  largest  discount  allowed  on  steel  shafting  was  10 
per  cent  and  the  extra  7  per  cent  announced  by  the 
Government  means  a  reduction  over  the  former  lowest 
price  of  $7  per  ton.  It  is  likely  that  some  contracts 
made  recently  for  large  quantities  of  shafting  on  which 
the  price  was  left  open  will  be  adjusted  to  the  basis  of 
17  per  cent  off.  This  discount  makes  the  price  of  shaft- 
ing 4.15c.  per  pound  at  mill  for  base  sizes  and  on  large 
lots.  The  demand  has  been  quiet  for  some  time,  con- 
sumers waiting  for  the  Government  to  announce  prices. 
It  is  likely,  now  that  this  has  been  done,  that  the  new 
demand  for  shafting  will  be  much  heavier  in  a  short 
time.  We  quote  cold  rolled  shafting  at  17  per  cent  off 
list,  f.o.b.,   Pittsburgh. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts.— It  is  very  likely 
that  within  a  few  days  makers  of  spikes  and  track  bolts, 
probably  through  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
general  committee,  will  announce  new  and  lower  prices 
on  both  spikes  and  track  bolts  to  put  them  more  in  line 
with  prices  announced  by  the  Government  on  other 
forms  of  finished  steel.  Until  this  is  done,  we  repeat 
former  prices,  which  are  now  purely  nominal  and  are 
given  only  for  purpose  of  record  on  page  1147.  The 
demand  for  spikes  and  track  bolts  has  been  very  dull 
for  some  time. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — It  is  not  known  at  this  writing 
whether  the  makers  of  nuts  and  bolts  will  adopt  new 
discounts,  naming  lower  prices  in  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment prices  on  other  forms  of  finished  steel  that  came 
out  yesterday.  It  is  recognized  that  present  prices  of 
nuts  and  bolts  are  somewhat  higher  and  out  of  line 
with  prices  on  other  forms  of  finished  steel  and  for  this 
reason  there  may  be  a  revision  on  the  whole  list  of 
nuts  and  bolts  to  a  lower  basis.  Until  this  is  done,  we 
repeat  present  discounts  which  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  1147.  The  demand  for  nuts  and  bolts  has  been 
quiet  for  some  time. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel.— Recently  the  makers  of 
cold  rolled  strip  steel  reduced  prices  from  9c.  to  7c. 
per  pound  or  a  reduction  of  $40  per  ton.  It  is  believed 
that  this  price  of  7c.  per  pound  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, but  this  is  not  known  definitely  at  this  writing. 
A  meeting  of  cold  rolled  strip  steel  makers  will  be  held 
at  an  early  day  to  consider  the  situation  as  regards 
prices.  We  repeat  our  former  price  of  7c.  per  pound 
at  mill  for  large  lots.  Terms  are  30  days  less  2  per 


cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days  when  sold  in  quantities  of 
300  lb.  or  more. 

Rivets. — It  is  not  unlikely  makers  of  rivets  will  very 
soon  announce  a  reduction  in  prices  to  put  them  more 
on  a  parity  with  prices  on  other  forms  of  finished  steel. 
It  is  probable  a  meeting  of  rivet  makers  will  be  held 
shortly  to  consider  the  price  situation.  Until  a  definite 
change  is  made,  we  repeat  former  nominal  prices  of 
$5.25  per  100  lb.  for  structural  rivets  and  $5.35  for 
conehead  boiler  rivets,  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh.  These  are 
purely  nominal  prices  and  are  printed  for  purpose  of 
record  only. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  Government  has  announced  dis- 
counts of  52  and  5  and  2%  per  cent  on  %-in.  to  3-in.  black 
steel  pipe  which  means  a  list  discount  of  51  per  cent  and 
an  extra  discount  of  1  point  and  5  and  l^k  per  cent  to  the 
largest  jobbing  trade.  Basing  this  card  discount  at  51  per 
cent,  it  means  a  straight  advance  of  $8  per  ton  in 
prices  of  National  Tube  Co.,  which  have  been  55  per 
cent  off  based  on  the  card  of  April  2  last.  On  the  May 
1  card,  which  is  still  in  use  by  most  of  the  independent 
mills,  the  new  Government  prices  show  a  reduction  of 
$4  per  ton.  All  the  manufacturers  of  steel  pipe  will 
send  out  new  discount  cards  on  which  discounts  have 
been  extended  two  points,  or  a  reduction  of  $4  per  ton. 
The  manufacturers  of  iron  pipe  have  decided  that  for 
the  time  being  they  will  adhere  to  the  present  dis- 
counts on  both  black  and  galvanized  iron  pipe,  but 
will  send  out  new  cards,  reaffirming  the  May  1  dis- 
counts, the  new  cards  to  be  dated  as  in  effect  from  Nov. 
7.  The  action  of  the  Government  now  puts  the  price 
of  black  and  galvanized  iron  and  steel  pipe  on  a 
standard  basis  of  discounts,  a  condition  that  has  not 
existed  in  the  pipe  trade  for  some  months,  there  having 
been  for  some  time  no  less  than  three  separate  discount 
cards  that  were  being  used.  The  Government  discounts 
on  black  and  galvanized  steel  pipe  which  have  been 
adopted  by  all  the  mills  and  also  the  discounts  on  black 
and  galvanized  iron  pipe  which  have  been  reaffirmed  are 
given  on  page  1147. 

Boiler  Tubes. — On  Wednesday,  Nov.  7,  a  meeting  of 
manufacturers  of  lap-welded  steel  and  standard  char- 
coal iron  tubes  was  held  in  this  city  to  consider  the 
price  situation  on  tubes  and  to  adopt  new  discounts 
which  will  show  very  much  lower  prices  than  those  in 
effect  for  a  long  time.  These  new  discounts  were  not 
available  at  the  time  this  report  was  written  and  so 
we  repeat  for  this  week  former  nominal  discounts 
which  have  not  correctly  reflected  actual  prices  for  a 
long  time.  These  nominal  discounts  are  given  on  page 
1147. 

Coke. — Moderate  new  sales  of  furnace  and  foundry 
coke  are  being  made  at  the  Government  price  of  $6 
per  net  ton  at  oven,  but  it  is  claimed  that  a  very  much 
larger  quantity  of  furnace  and  foundry  coke  is  being 
sold  at  higher  prices  and  in  devious  ways  that  perhaps 
might  not  bear  close  scrutiny  by  the  Government  or 
the  public.  Recently  an  absurd  report  was  printed  that 
the  Government  price  of  $H  per  ton  on  furnace  and 
foundry  coke  was  not  legal,  the  claim  being  made  that 
the  price  was  fixed  by  the  War  Industries  Board  at  $6, 
and  that  this  board  had  no  authority  to  act  in  the 
matter.  The  facts  are  that  the  War  Industries  Board 
submitted  to  the  President  the  new  price  on  furnace  and 
foundry  coke  and  he  approved  it  at  once.  The  coke 
producers  wanted  a  price  of  $6.50  on  furnace  coke,  but 
the  President  made  it  $6  at  oven.  Some  of  the  larger 
producers  of  the  best  grades  of  furnace  coke  that  have 
contracts  at  the  open  market  price  are  rigidly  filling 
them  and  shipping  to  consumers  as  much  furnace  and 
foundry  coke  at  the  $6  price  as  they  did  when  the  price 
of  furnace  coke  was  as  high  as  $13  and  $13.50  and 
foundry  coke  $14  and  even  $14  at  oven.  Credit  should 
be  given  these  concerns  for  their  honest  dealings  with 
their  customers,  but  censure  is  certainly  due  some  of 
the  smaller  coke  operators  who  have  not  met  the  issue 
squarely  and  are  showing  an  unpatriotic  spirit.  We 
quote  blast  furnace  and  72  hour  foundry  coke  at  $6  per 
net  ton  at  oven  for  prompt  delivery  and  on  contracts. 
The  Connellsville  Courier  gives  the  output  of  coke  in 
the  upper  and  lower  Connellsville  regions  for  the  week 
ending   Oct.   27   as   305,980   tons,   a   decrease   over   the 
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previous  week  of  40,259  tons.  This  is  the  largest  de- 
crease in  output  of  coke  shown  for  some  months  and  is 
due  primarily  to  shortage  of  labor  and  perhaps  to  other 
causes. 

Old  Material. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  purchased 
a  limited  tonnage  of  heavy  melting  steel  during  the  past 
week,  but  otherwise  there  has  been  limited  buying. 
Interest  naturally  centers  in  the  naming  of  prices  by 
the  Government  at  $30  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  consuming 
point,  on  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel,  $20  on  cast-iron 
borings  and  machine-shop  turnings  and  $35  on  No.  1 
railroad  wrought.  This  is  the  basis  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  iron  and  scrap  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute  some  time  ago.  Dealers 
quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and  other  consuming 
points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight  rates,  per  gross 
ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Pollansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $30.00 

No.   1   foundry  cast    27.00  to  28.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio  ;  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,    Pa 31.00  to  32.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  .  .  .    22.00  to  23.00 
Bundled   sheet  scrap,   sides  and  ends, 
f.o.b.    consumer's    mill,    Pittsburgh 

district     21.00  to  22.00 

Bundled    sheet   stamping   scrap 19.00  to  20.00 

No.   1  railroad  malleable  stock 23.00  to  24.00 

Railroad   grate  bars    16.00  to  17.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 38.00  to  40.00 

Iron   car   axles    41.00  to  42.00 

Steel  car  axles    41.00  to  42.00 

Locomotive  axles,   steel    48.00  to  50.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 22.00  to  23.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    18.00  to  1 8.50 

Cast-iron    wheels    28.00  to  30.00 

Rolled   steel  wheels    33.00  to  34.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends   33.00  to  34.00 

Cast-iron   borings    20.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought   scrap 35.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 22.00  to  23.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap    22.00  to  23.00 

♦Shipping  point. 


I  Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  5. 

Requirements  coming  both  directly  and  indirectly 
from  the  Government,  all  entitled  to  first  consideration 
as  essentials  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  are  being 
given  in  steadily  growing  volume  to  independent  mills. 
In  some  cases,  as  with  plates  and  shapes  for  submarine 
destroyers,  the  orders  require  such  prompt  fulfilment 
that  rolling  schedules  are  sadly  disarranged,  and  the 
consequent  frequency  in  changing  rolls  is  doing  any- 
thing but  help  along  maximum  production.  The  plaint 
of  more  than  one  mill  man  is  that  they  do  not  know 
where  they  stand.  Of  all  iron  and  steel  products,  pig 
iron  seems  to  be  pursuing  the  most  serene  course,  the 
agreed  prices  of  iron  having  been  generally  accepted 
with  the  result  that  business  is  going  forward  so  far 
as  there  is  iron  to  sell.  A  mighty  demand,  most  of  it 
indirect,  is  expected  to  reach  the  furnaces,  a  realization 
of  which  is  causing  some  melters  to  ask  that  their 
deliveries  be  anticipated.  That  they  have  no  plates, 
shapes  or  bars  to  sell  for  delivery  this  year  continues 
to  be  stated  by  mill  representatives,  but  rumor  has  it 
that  an  Eastern  mill  is  offering  all  these  products  at 
the  newly  established  levels.  Some  standard  section 
rails  have  been  offered  at  $67.  The  makers  of  iron 
and  rail  carbon  bars  cling  to  their  quotations  of  4c.  and 
upward,  but  recognize  that  these  prices  will  collapse 
when  mild  steel  bars  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity 
at  2.90c.,  meanwhile  their  business  is  of  the  straggling 
sort.  Consumers  of  bolts  and  nuts  are  specifying  in 
an  active  manner,  and  instances  have  come  to  light 
where  railroads  and  implement  makers  want  to  cover 
for  1918.  The  old  material  market  stiffened  considerably 
following  a  purchase  of  melting  steel  by  the  leading 
interest.     Ferromangane.se  has  been  offered  at  $250. 

I*ig  Iron. — Buying  has  been  active  in  the  past  week 
and  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  inquiry  yet  to  be 
aati.sfied.  Most  of  the  sales  have  been  for  1918  delivery, 
and  all  have  been  on  the  basis  of  the  price  agreed  on 
between  producers  and  the  Government.  The  principal 
Northern  interest  is  selling  chiefly  against  the  expected 
output   of   a    furnace    to    l)e    blown    in    next    February. 


Most  of  the  producers  and  their  agents  are  looking  for 
heavy  Governmental  demands,  most  of  them  coming 
indirectly,  and  these  must  be  filled,  whatever  happens 
to  private  requirements,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  realization 
of  this  fact  that  is  causing  consumers  to  request  that 
shipments  be  anticipated  to  an  extent  that  would  bring 
1918  shipments  into  1917.  In  the  past  two  or  three  days, 
the  representative  of  a  Southern  furnace  has  sold  about 
2000  tons,  chiefly  for  next  year,  and  is  considering  in- 
over.  The  same  seller  has  made  some  scattering  sales 
for  delivery  this  year,  all  on  the  basis  of  official  prices. 
Southern  foundry  iron  of  another  brand  is  not  yet  re- 
leased for  next  year,  despite  the  more  active  inquiry. 
The  announcement  basing  Government  prices  on  analy- 
ses is  acceptable  to  all,  so  far  as  method  goes,  for  the 
reason  that  practically  all  of  the  Northern  iron  sold  in 
quiry  for  several  thousand  tons  additional.  The  iron 
offered  for  next  year  runs  in  silicon  from  1.50  to  3.50  and 
this  territory  has  long  been  sold  on  analysis,  rather 
than  by  fracture  in  view  of  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
iron  being  chill  cast.  To  a  lesser  extent  the  same  situa- 
tion exists  with  Southern  iron,  although  in  some  cases 
both  fracture  and  analysis  are  considered.  A  few  old- 
timers  persist  in  depending  on  fracture  for  guidance, 
and  they  are  accommodated.  In  general,  it  is  considered 
that  those  who  adjusted  prices  could  not  well  have 
proceeded  otherwise  than  they  did,  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate effect  will  be  wholesome.  Lake  Superior  charcoal 
iron  is  being  sold,  so  far  as  furnace  capacities  permit, 
at  $2.50  per  gross  ton  above  base  for  iron  averaging 
1.25  per  cent  silicon.  October  was  an  active  month 
with  the  makers,  sales  being  limited  only  by  the  quan- 
tity available,  the  furnaces  being  well  sold  up  to  July 
1.  Consequently  sales  were  made  chiefly  to  old  cus- 
tomers. One  furnace  sold  over  7000  tons  in  the  month, 
part  of  which  is  for  delivery  in  the  first  part  of  next 
year.  There  is  fair  inquiry  for  low  phosphorus  pig 
iron  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  first  half  of 
next.  The  inquiries  are  scattered  widely  over  the 
United  States  with  several  round  tonnages  wanted  for 
export,  A  Western  maker  expects  considerable  activity 
and  that  most  of  the  inquiries  will  be  closed  on  the 
basis  of  agreed  prices.  The  following  quotations  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  except  those  for 
Northern  foundry,  malleable  Bessemer  and  basic  irons, 
which  are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching 
charge  averaging  50c.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.   lto4 $37.50 

Lake    Superior    charcoal,    Nos.    5    and    6    and 

Scotch     40.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.   1 33.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 33.00 

Northern   coke   foundry.   No.    3 32.50 

Northern   high-phosphorus   foundry 33.00 

Southern   coke   No.   1   foundry  and   1   soft 37.50 

Southern  coke  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft 37.00 

Malleable   Bessemer    30.50 

Basic     33.00 

Low-phosphorus     58.00 

Silvery,  7  per  cent 44.54 

Ferroalloys. — While  the  general  asking  price  for  80 
per  cent  ferromanganse  is  $275,  offerings  have  been 
quietly  made  by  producers  at  $250,  delivery  this  year  or 
in  the  early  part  of  next.  A  moderate  tonnage  of  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  delivery  over  the  first  half  of 
1918  is  being  offered  at  $150.  Ten  per  cent  Bessemer 
ferrosilicon  is  quoted  at  $57.50,  furnace,  and  11  per  cent 
at  $60.84,  these  being  agreed  prices. 

Plates. — Government  demand  for  plates  for  various 
purposes  overshadows  all  other  requirements,  delivery 
for  some  of  the  material  being  wanted  this  month,  es- 
pecially that  to  enter  submarine  destroyers.  In  fact, 
the  promptness  with  which  these  plates  are  wanted  is 
likely  to  play  havoc  with  rolling  schedules.  Govern- 
ment orders  in  increased  volume  are  coming  to  the  lead- 
ing local  independent.  Rumor  persists  that  Eastern 
producers  are  offering  plates  to  domestic  consumers  at 
the  agreed  price  of  3.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  delivery  to  be 
reasonably  prompt,  but  the  representatives  of  all  the 
mills  are  unanimous  in  saying  they  have  none  to  sell 
this  year. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse,  the  quotation  i.s  unchanged 
at  7c. 

Structural  Material. — Except  for  Government  needs 
it  cannot  be  learned  that  much  is  stirring,  although  in 
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shapes,  as  in  plates,  it  is  said  that  an  Eastern  mill 
which  has  avoided  long-time  contracts  is  offering  mate- 
rial at  the  agreed  level  of  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  with  verifi- 
cation equally  as  intangible.  Bids  have  been  taken  on 
a  warehouse  for  Butler  Bros.,  Chicago,  which  will  re- 
quire 7500  tons  of  shapes  and  1500  tons  of  reinforcing 
bars,  but  a  Class  B  priority  certificate  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  insure  delivery.  A  theater  building  in  this 
city  which  will  require  about  1000  tons  of  standard 
shapes  and  1500  tons  of  Bethlehem  shapes  has  been  re- 
vived, but  there  is  believed  to  be  little  chance  of  the 
project  coming  to  fruition  in  view  of  the  Government's 
attitude  toward  expansion  not  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  also  the  seeming  impossibility  of  getting 
open  cars  in  which  to  ship  material  not  needed  for  war 
purposes.  No  new  car  inquiries  are  reported,  but  six 
small  lettings  of  structural  work  are  announced,  the 
largest  requiring  446  tons.     They  follow: 

Addition  to  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  200  tons.  To 
Central  Iron  Works. 

Chinese  Bank  Building,  San  Fracisco,  200  tons.  To 
Central  Iron  "Works. 

United  States  Government,  paint  shop  at  Mare  Island, 
Cal.,  203  tons.     To  Western  Iron  Works. 

Office  building  for  H.  P.  Hynds,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  249  tons. 
To  Omaha  Structural  Steel  Co. 

International  Harvester  Corporation,  forge  shop  building, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  446  tons.     To  Morava  Construction  Co. 

St.  Louis  Briquette  Machine  Co.,  shop  at  St.  Louis,  144 
tons.     To  Scully  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse  the  quotation  is  5c. 

Bars. — The  makers  of  both  iron  and  rail  carbon  bars 
are  in  a  most  uncertain  state  of  mind,  the  Government 
not  having  fixed  any  price  for  their  products.  With  the 
agreed  price  of  mild  steel  bars  at  2.90c. — and  sales  hav- 
ing been  made  at  that  figure — consumers  are  not  dis- 
posed to  pay  4c.  and  upward  for  iron  or  high  carbon 
bars,  consequently  these  markets  are  extremely  quiet. 
A  little  business  has  been  done  in  rail  carbon  bars  at 
4c.,  Chicago.  It  is  conceded  that  the  makers  of  both 
rail  carbon  and  iron  bars  will  have  to  accept  2.90c. 
when  mild  steel  becomes  more  easily  obtainable  at  that 
figure.  The  high  carbon  bars  usually  sell  for  less  than 
mild  steel,  and  they  would  probably  approach  the  2.90c. 
level  without  delay  were  it  not  for  the  high  cost  of  re- 
rolling  rails  from  which  they  are  made.  The  makers 
would  be  relieved  by  some  decisive  action,  one  way  or 
the  other.  Meanwhile  the  nominal  price  of  bar  iron  is 
4.50c.,  Chicago,  and  that  of  rail  carbon  4c.  to  4.25c., 
Chicago. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bars,  4.50c.;  bar  iron,  4.50c.;  reinforcing 
bars,  4.50c.  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  sizes  %  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Sheets. — The  maximum  prices  just  announced  for 
sheets  are  regarded  by  sellers  as  fair,  certainly  as  fair 
as  putting  plates  at  3.25c.,  and  it  is  asserted  that  mills 
making  both  will  quote  even  more  readily  on  black 
sheets  at  5c.  than  on  plates  at  3.25c.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  new  maximum  sheet  prices  are  not  far  below 
the  prices  at  which  business  has  been  done  recently. 
The  news  as  first  received  was  so  meager  that  pro- 
ducers were  puzzled  as  to  whether  open-hearth  and  Bes- 
semer steel  were  on  the  same  basis  and  they  at  once 
took  steps  to  ascertain  whether  open-hearth  was  en- 
titled to  an  extra  of  25c.  In  view  of  the  stipulation  that 
maximum  production  must  be  maintained,  makers  will 
exercise  discretion  in  committing  themselves.  It  is  re- 
iterated that  the  maximum  prices  apply  only  to  busi- 
ness done  with  the  Government,  its  allies  and  domestic 
consumers.  Commercial  consumption  in  allied  coun- 
tries and  in  neutral  countries  will  not  be  affected. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  8c. ;  No.  28 
black,  8.50c. ;  and  No.  28  galvanized,  9.50c. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — The  market  is  much  more  active, 
consumers  evidently  being  convinced  there  is  a  shortage 
in  prospect,  with  the  result  that  they  have  released 
specifications  which  they  were  holding  up  in  the  belief 
that  lower  prices  might  be  obtainable.  Both  railroads 
and  agricultural  implement  interests  have  sought  to 
buy  for  next  year,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  large  con- 
tracts will  be  closed  soon.  Bolt  and  nut  makers  em- 
phasize the  difficulty  they  are  meeting  in  obtaining 
sufficient  raw  material.     Unless  there  is   Government 


intervention  it  is  not  likely  that  quotations  will  be  re- 
duced, and  what  the  Government  will  do  is  a  matter 
of  debate.  For  prices  and  freight  rates  see  finished 
iron   and   steel,  f.o.b.,   Pittsburgh,   page   1147. 

Store    prices    are    as    follows:     Structural    rivets,    5.50c. 
boiler  rivets,    5.60c.  ;   machine   bolts  up  to    %    x   4   in.,   40-10 
larger   sizes,    35-5;    carriage  bolts   up   to    %    x   6    in.,    40-2% 
larger  sizes,   30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $2,  and  hexagon 
$2  off  per  100  lb.  ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Wire  Products. — Makers  of  wire  products  have  no 
readjustments  to  announce,  but  will  make  changes  soon, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  other  products  on  which  maxi- 
mum prices  were  set. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  7,  will  open 
bids  on  600  tons.  Langdon,  N.  D.,  placed  about  100 
tons  with  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Co.,  and  an  equal  amount  with  the  American  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Co.,  Brigham,  Utah,  has  taken  bids  on  350  tons, 
the  successful  bidder  being  not  yet  reported. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $53.50  ;  6  in.  and  larger,  $50.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Standard  section  rails 
have  been  offered,  according  to  good  authority,  at  $67, 
delivery  this  year,  by  a  mill  outside  of  this  territory, 
but  whether  sales  resulted  is  not  yet  reported.  As  to 
the  railroads  being  willing  to  contract  for  next  year, 
there  can  be  no  question,  and  it  may  be  that  some  deals 
have  been  quietly  put  through.  The  representative  of 
one  mill  asserts  that  his  company  is  taking  care  of 
its  railroad  patrons.  The  following  quotations  are  given 
more  as  a  matter  of  record,  than  as  representing  the 
current  market. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.50c.  to  5.25c.,  base;  small 
spikes,  4.75c.  to  5.50c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
5.50c.  to  6c.,  all  in  carloads,  Chicago  ;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90 
f.o.b.  mill,  net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago^ 
$38,  base  (nominal)  ;  open  hearth,  $40  (nominal)  ;  light  rails, 
25  to  45  lb.,  $70;  16  to  20  lb.,  $71;  12  lb.,  $72;  8  lb.,  $73; 
angle  bars,  3.25c.,  base. 

Old  Material. — That  maximum  prices  had  been  fixed 
on  heavy  melting  steel,  cast  borings,  machine  shop 
turnings  and  railroad  wrought  occasioned  surprise,  as 
the  belief  that  such  action  would  not  be  taken  was  wide- 
spread. The  first  day  of  restricted  prices  brought  no 
change  to  the  market,  and  none  will  come  until  the 
price  limits  are  digested.  Dealers  would  naturally  like 
to  obtain  the  maximum  prices,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  prices  are  higher  than  have  heretofore 
prevailed.  All  call  $30  fair  for  heavy  melting  steel, 
but  they  are  not  sanguine  about  getting  it.  In  the  past 
week,  a  large  consumer  paid  $29  for  both  heavy  and 
shoveling  steel,  but  another  large  consumer  still  offers 
only  $28  for  melting  steel  and  $26  for  shoveling.  Merely 
naming  the  maximum  does  not  make  the  market.  The 
mills  must  do  that  by  buying,  it  is  stated.  Some  dealers 
assume  that  the  maximum  prices  were  fixed  in  equitable 
relation  to  the  fixed  prices  of  finished  steel.  Therefore, 
they  feel  that  they  should  get  the  maximum  prices,  as- 
serting that  if  they  do  not,  the  mills  will  be  enabled 
to  increase  their  profits.  A  consumer  of  railroad 
wrought,  the  maximum  of  which  was  fixed  at  $35, 
pronounced  the  price  higher  than  he  had  expected. 
It  is  $2  to  $3  higher  than  the  recent  market.  With  bar 
iron  at  4.50c.,  the  makers  could  afford  to  pay  $35  for 
wrought,  but  should  bar  iron  drop  to  the  level  of  mild 
steel  bars,  they  could  not  pay  anywhere  near  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  scrap.  Except  for  occasional  purchas- 
ing, and  the  buying  by  the  leading  interest  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  melting  steel,  there  has  not  been  much 
movement  in  the  market,  but  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  government  prices,  prices  were  stronger.  The 
interest  referred  to  bought  heavy  melting,  shoveling 
steel  and  some  structural  stock,  paying  $29  for  each, 
thereby  ignoring  usual  differentials.  It  is  asserted  by 
dealers  that  the  market  will  not  go  down,  the  state- 
ment being  based  on  the  knowledge  that  at  least  some 
of  the  mills  are  running  short  of  material  and  rapidly 
approaching  the  time  when  they  must  enter  the  market. 
No  one  seems  to  know  what  action,  if  any,  may  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Lists  have 
been  issued  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the 
Union  Pacific,  Pennsylvania  Lines  and  Great  Northern, 
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the  total  representing-  a  good-sized  tonnage  but  one  not 
up  to  normal.    We  quote  for  delivery  at  buyers'  works, 

Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges 
paid,  as  follows: 

Per  Oross  Ton 

Old    iron   rails $:{5.00  to  $30. 00 

Relaying  rails    50.00  to    55.00 

Old   carwheels    27.00  to    28.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolUng 35.00  to    36.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 32.00  to    33.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 28.00  to    29.00 

Progs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  28.00  to    29.00 

Shoveling  steel 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel  axle  turnings   20.00  to    21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $34.00  to  $35.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 35.00  to    36.00 

Steel  angle  bars    24.00  to    25.00 

Iron  car  axles   40.00  to    41.00 

Steel  car  axles 40.00  to    41.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought   31.00  to    32.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 28.00  to    29.00 

Cut   forge    28.00  to    29.00 

Pipes  and  flues    18.00  to    19.00 

No.   1  busheling 21.00  to    22.00 

No.  2  busheling   14.50  to    15.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 29.00  to    30.00 

Coil   springs    36.50  to    37.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  18.00  to    19.00 

Boiler  punchings   30.00  to    31.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 31.00  to   .32.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    15.00  to    16.00 

Cast  borings 15.00  to    15.75 

No.    1    cast   scrap 21.00  to    22.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 16.50  to    17.00 

Grate   bars    15.00  to    16.00 

Brake  shoes    16.00  to    17.00 

Railroad  malleable : 25.00  to    26.00 

Agricultural  malleable 21.00  to    22.00 

Country  mixed  scrap   16.50  to    17.00 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  5. 
The  greatest  activity  in  this  market  is  in  pig  iron. 
Orders  are  now  being  quite  generally  accepted  for  de- 
livery in  the  first  half  of  next  year,  and  there  is  a 
fairly  large  inquiry,  some  of  which  is  for  good  sized 
tonnages.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  wants  about 
13,750  tons  of  various  grades  for  its  Altoona  shops.  A 
Virginia  company  has  sold  about  10,000  tons  of  foundry 
iron  for  the  first  half.  Some  Alabama  foundry  iron 
in  small  tonnages  has  been  sold  for  prompt  delivery 
at  $33,  base,  at  furnace.  The  fact  that  consumers  are 
willing  to  pay  a  delivered  price  of  about  $38.20  indi- 
cates the  present  scarcity  of  spot  iron  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania  furnaces.  An  eastern  Pennsylvania  steel 
mill  has  bought  5000  to  6000  tons  of  basic  iron  for 
prompt  delivery.  Between  2000  and  3000  tons  of  stand- 
ard low  phosphorus  iron  has  also  been  sold.  Some 
consumers  of  iron  have  been  holding  off  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  prices  will  be  reduced  by  the  Government  on 
Jan.  1.  Marked  improvement  in  the  structural  steel 
situation,  so  far  as  deliveries  are  concerned,  is  noted, 
and  it  is  asserted  in  a  few  quarters  that  there  will 
be  plenty  for  all  the  building  that  will  be  done  during 
the  war.  Sheared  plates  are  being  offered  for  delivery 
in  30  to  60  days  by  a  new  producer.  Offerings  of  fairly 
prompt  delivery  of  universal  plates  are  made  by  a  few 
mills.  A  number  of  mills  are  preparing  to  accept  con- 
tracts for  finished  steel  for  first  quarter  delivery,  and 
while  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  easing  of  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  new  business  for  the  commercial 
trade  in  the  very  near  future,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Government  requirements  will  not  leave  enough  to 
satisfy  all  of  the  demands  and  many  manufacturers 
must  content  themselves  with  a  short  supply.  Al- 
though there  is  considerable  discussion  in  the  trade  as 
to  abrogation  of  contracts  by  Congress,  there  are  few 
who  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  Government  will 
take  such  a  drastic  step.  It  is  pointed  out  that  where 
one  consumer  might  gain  by  the  abrogation  of  con- 
tracts another  would  lose.  The  general  effect  on  busi- 
ness, it  is  held,  would  he  demoralizing. 

Pig  Iron. — A  Virginia  iron  company  opened  its 
books  a  few  days  last  week  for  fir.st  half  delivery  and 
easily  disposed  of  10,000  tons  of  foundry  grades,  all 
that  it  desired  to  .sell  at  this  time.  These  were  the  first 
orders  this  company  had  taken  for  first  half  since 
last  April,  when  a  fair  tonnage  was  sold  at  a  delivered 
price  of  $38,  All  of  the  company's  regular  customers 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the 
iron.  Some,  it  developed,  were  not  anxious  to  buy.  A 
few  feel  that  the  Government  is  likely   to   revise   pig 


iron  prices  downward  on  Jan.  1,  and  they  would  prefer 
to  wait.  Quite  a  number  of  foundries  have  not  used 
all  of  the  iron  they  bought  for  this  year  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  molders,  and  they  have  a  supply  sufficient 
to  carry  them  into  next  year.  Cast  iron  pipe  foundries, 
hardware  manufacturers  and  stove  makers  all  com- 
plain of  poor  demand  for  their  products,  and  they  are 
curtailing  production.  The  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel 
Co,  came  into  the  market  last  week  for  5000  to  GOOO 
tons  of  basic  iron  for  urgent  requirements.  It  ob- 
tained about  half  of  this  quantity  from  an  export  ship- 
ment, which  had  been  held  up  for  lack  of  a  license, 
and  the  other  half  in  various  smaller  lots.  Between 
2000  and  3000  tons  of  standard  low  phosphorus  iron 
were  sold,  and  the  price  will  be  as  fixed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  &  Steel  Institute  committee.  Although  it 
was  not  required  by  the  purchasers,  some  of  the  low 
phosphorus  iron  sold  was  below  0.04  in  phosphorus, 
therefore  they  must  pay  a  premium  of  $1.50  per  gross 
ton  for  each  reduction  of  0.005  per  cent  below  that 
figfure,  whether  they  require  the  phosphorus  that  low 
or  not.  In  other  words,  the  buyer  will  not  always  be 
able  to  choose  the  grade  he  wants,  but  must  take  what 
he  can  get,  even  though  he  pays  a  higher  price  than 
is  really  necessary  for  his  requirements.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
committee  are  generally  approved  and  will  without 
doubt  be  promptly  accepted  as  a  workable  basis  for 
future  business.  "The  premiums  to  be  charged  for  high 
manganese  iron  are  left  to  the  furnaces  for  adjust- 
ment according  to  the  usual  customs.  The  Virginia 
furnaces  have  adopted  a  schedule  providing  for  a  pre- 
mium of  50c.  per  gross  ton  for  iron  containing  1.00 
to  1.50  per  cent  manganese  and  $1  additional  for  each 
half  unit  above  that  quantity,  and  this  will  undoubt- 
edly become  the  custom  in  this  market  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  high  manganese  iron  comes  from  Virginia 
furnaces.  Various  other  differentials  will  be  worked 
out  by  the  sellers,  particularly  with  relation  to  varia- 
tions in  sulphur  and  phosphorus  content.  It  is  defi- 
nitely established  that  Southern  furnaces  will  not  sell 
below  the  $33  base  price  at  furnace  to  compete  with 
eastern  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia  furnaces.  A  few 
small  tonnages  for  prompt  delivery  to  this  district  have 
been  sold  in  the  past  week,  the  buyer  paying  the  $5.20 
freight  rate  from  Birmingham.  This  illustrates  the 
scarcity  of  spot  iron  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  fur- 
naces. Inquiries  for  next  year  are  coming  in  freely, 
among  them  being  one  for  an  aggregate  of  13,750  tons 
for  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
The  specifications  call  for  charcoal,  low  silicon,  high 
manganese  and  foundry  iron.  The  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  have 
announced  an  advance  of  about  52c.  per  gross  ton  in 
the  freight  rate  on  pig  iron  from  Virginia  furnaces 
to  all  points  in  the  East,  but  does  not  apply  on  west- 
bound shipments.  The  advance  was  made  on  five  days' 
notice,  as  provided  under  the  regulations  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  but  shippers  have  the 
right  of  appeal,  and  if  there  are  protests  a  hearing 
will  undoubtedly  be  granted.  This  makes  the  freight 
rate  into  the  Philadelphia  district  about  $3.27  per  gross 
ton.  We  quote  the  following  standard  grades  at  fur- 
nace; to  these  prices  the  freight  rate  to  destination 
should  be  added: 

lOastern  J'enna.  No.   1  X $34.50 

lOastern   I'enna.   No.  2  X 33.50 

lOastern  I'enna.   No.   2  foundry 33.00 

Virginia  No.    2   X 33.50 

Virginia  No.   2  foundry 33.00 

Basic     33.00 

Ciray   forge    32.00 

Bessemer    36.30 

Standard    low    phosphorus 53.00 

I..OW  i)hosphorus   (copper  bearing) 50.00 

Coke. — Despite  the  promise  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington  to  rush  coke  to  steel  mills  at 
work  on  Government  contracts,  there  has  been  little 
relief  in  the  coke  situation  in  this  district.  The  East- 
ern Steel  Co.  was  obliged  to  bank  one  of  its  furnaces. 
Other  steel  mills  are  running  at  about  60  to  75  per 
cent  of  capacity,  largely  because  they  cannot  get 
enough  coke. 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  is  light. 
A  few  sales  of  small  tonnages  for  prompt  delivery  have 
been   made   in   the   past   week   at  $250,  and   there  are 
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reports  that  this  price  has  been  slightly  shaded.  Pro- 
ducers of  spiegeleisen  are  quoting  $67.50  to  $70  at  fur- 
nace, with  little  being  done.  A  number  of  contracts 
have  been  taken,  however,  at  about  these  prices,  with 
the  proviso  that  any  unfilled  tonnage  when  the  Govern- 
ment price  is  announced  shall  be  delivered  at  the  new 
price. 

Billets,  Slabs,  Etc. — There  have  been  a  few  small 
sales  of  forging  billets,  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
none  of  re-rolling  billets  or  slabs  has  been  made  since 
the  Government  prices  were  announced. 

Sheets. — Pending  the  announcement  of  Government 
prices  on  sheets  (which  will  be  found  on  another  page 
of  this  issue)  there  has  been  very  little  business  in 
sheets  in  this  market  during  the  past  week. 

Structural  Material. — Although  the  Government  will 
require  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  many 
of  the  mills  in  this  district  for  shipbuilding,  it  is  be- 
coming apparent  that  there  will  be  a  fair  quantity  of 
material  remaining  for  such  building  as  is  likely  to  be 
done  during  the  war.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is  pre- 
pared to  take  on  a  considerable  tonnage  of  its  special 
building  shapes.  Even  a  large  building  project,  re- 
quiring from  2000  to  4000  tons,  might  not  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  satisfactory  deliveries,  possibly  from  three 
to  five  months. 

Plates. — The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  started  its 
new  110-in.  plate  mill  and  is  oflPering  limited  tonnages 
of  sheared  plates  for  delivery  in  30  to  60  days  at  the 
Government  price.  Offerings  of  universal  plates  for 
fairly  prompt  delivery  are  more  common.  Within  a 
week,  or  at  the  most  two  or  three  weeks,  several  mills 
will  doubtless  be  accepting  business  for  the  first  quar- 
ter. In  view  of  the  large  Government  requirements, 
it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  will  be  enough 
to  meet  the  demand  of  civilian  business,  and  mills  will 
probably  make  a  division  among  their  regular  cus- 
tomers of  their  excess  over  Government  orders. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Comparatively  little  is  doing 
in  steel  bars  from  mills,  though  warehouses  are  enjoy- 
ing a  good  business.  Concrete  reinforcing  bars  are 
moving  fairly  well.  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  has 
just  placed  an  order  for  2600  tons  for  its  new  plant. 
Iron  bar  mills  are  pretty  well  sold  up  for  this  year.  A 
few  orders  are  being  placed  at  prices  ranging  from 
4.50c.  to  5c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  in  a  waiting  attitude. 
Talk  of  price  fixing  doubtless  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  inactivity.  We  quote  the  following  prices,  which 
are  largely  nominal,  for  delivery  in  the  Philadelphia 
district: 

No.   1   heavy   melting  steel $2.^.00  to  $30  00 

Steel    rails,    rerollingr 38.00  to  40.00 

Low  phosphoru.s  heavy   melting: 3r).00  to  38.00 

Old  iron  rails 3S.00  to  40.00 

Old    carwheels    29.00  to  31. 00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 35.00  to  40.00 

No.    1    forpe   fire    22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled    sheets    22.00  to  23.00 

.\'o.    2    bu.-heling l.l.OOto  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  blast  fur- 
nace  u.se)    15.00  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings    (for    rolling 

mill    use)     18.00  to  20.00 

Cast  borings    (for  blast  furnace  use).  15  00  to  16.00 

Cast  borings   (clean)    20.00  to  22  00 

No     1    "ast               .              2X  00  to  30.00 

(Irate   burs    20.00  to  22  00 

Stove  plate    20.00  to  22  00 

Kailrond  malleable   32.50  to  35  00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes   (  new  specifications)    28.00  to  30  00 


Cleveland 

Clevklanu,  Nov.  6. 
Iron  Ore. — The  sharp  decline  in  the  iron  ore  move- 
ment in  October  together  with  a  falling  off  in  Septem- 
ber shipments  has  caused  more  or  less  anxiety  among 
consumers  as  to  whether  enough  ore  will  be  brought 
down  this  season  to  supply  their  needs  until  the  open- 
ing of  navigation.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  there 
will  be  enouffh  ore  to  go  around  and  that  no  consumer 
vn]\  suffer  if  an  equable  distribution  of  the  supply  can 
he    made,    but    the    railroad    situation    is    making    the 


proper  distribution  very  difficult.     Apparently,  viewing 
the  situation  from  the  most  favorable  light,  there  will 
be  scarcely  a  ton  of  ore  more  than  is  needed.    However, 
the  weather  is  going  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
situation  during  the  next  few  weeks.     It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  6,000,000  tons  of  ore  must  be  brought  down 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  and  that  to  remove 
all  doubts  as  to  a  sufficiency  of  supply  all  around,  the 
movement  should  be  from  8,000,000  to  9,000,000  tons. 
A  November  and  December  movement  of  6,000,000  tons 
would  bring  the  season's  shipments  slightly  above  60,- 
000,000  tons.     There  is  little  doubt  that  the  movement 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  will  be  at  least  6,- 
000,000  tons.    Weather  conditions,  which  were  unusually 
bad  during  portions  of  October,  have  been  better  at  the 
upper  Lake  ports  during  the  past  few  days.     In  order 
to  assure  a  more  equable  distribution  of  ore,  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Pig  Iron,  Lake  Ore  and  Transportation 
has   recently   curtailed   ore   shipments   to   Eastern   and 
Lake  front  furnaces.    Previously  the  regulations  of  this 
committee  had  applied  only  to  interior  furnaces.     Iron 
ore  shipments  fell  off  1,343,000  tons  in  October  as  bbm- 
pared  with   September  and  922,000  tons  as  Compared 
with  October  a  year  ago.    The  movement  dtiring  October"' 
was   8,193,892   gross  tons   as   compared  with'  9,536,152>' 
gross  tons  in  September,  and  9,116,196  tons  In'  OctobetJ''* 
1916.     Shipments   for  the   season   up   to   Nov».' 4  ;W«re ' 
54,253,598  tons,  a  decrease   of  3,679,248  tons  -a^"-  coiioen 
pared  with  the  same  time  last  year,  when  the  moV^rKeftf^"* 
was  57,932,846  tons.     We  quote  prices  as  follows,  d^"*" 
livered  lower  Lake  ports:    Old  range  Bessemer,! $5:9^ - 
old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba  Bessemer,' $&i70^' 
Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Fig  Iron. — The  fixing  of  differentials  on  pig  iron  by 
the  Government  is  expected  to  result  in  an  increased 
volume  of  activity,  as  some  buyers  and  sellers  have 
been  holding  off  waiting  for  the  announcement  of  these 
differentials.  Some  business  has  been  placed  subject 
to  the  prices  to  be  named  in  the  differentials,  and  these 
orders  will  now  be  definitely  entered  at  the  Government 
price.  It  is  expected  that  the  Government  differentials 
will  result  in  strict  adherence  by  producers  to  the  dif- 
ferent grades  as  specified.  In  the  past,  there  has  been 
irregularity  in  the  classification  by  producers  in  the 
central  West,  probably  a  majority  of  sellers  classing 
iron  running  2  to  2.50  per  cent  in  silicon  as  No.  2. 
Under  the  Government  differentials,  the  foundry  iron 
price  is  based  on  iron  running  1.75  to  2.25  per  cent  in 
silicon  which  is  designated  as  No.  2.  Whether  produc- 
ers continue  to  sell  iron  under  the  old  nomenclature  of 
No.  1,  No.  2,  etc.,  or  not,  they  will  doubtless  base  the 
grade  strictly  on  analyses  embodied  in  the  differentials, 
eliminating  the  former  irregularities.  There  is  consid- 
erable inquiry  for  foundry  grades  ranging  from  small 
lots  up  to  2000  tons.  Most  of  these  inquiries  are  for 
the  first  half  delivery,  although  some  consumers  are  in 
the  market  for  prompt  shipment  iron,  practically  none 
of  which  is  available.  The  Southern  iron  market  is 
quiet,  a  few  small  lot  sales  being  reported  to  consumers 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  premium  price  over  Southern 
grades.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  base 
orice  of  Ohio  silvery  iron  for  8  per  cent  silicon  would 
be  $46,  but  in  the  Government  differentials  this  has  been 
reduced  to  $44.50.  Several  sales  have  been  made  at 
the  %A(')  price,  some  during  the  past  few  days,  but  some 
of  these  sales,  at  least,  were  made  subject  to  a  price 
revision  should  a  different  price  be  named  in  the  Gov- 
ernment differentials.  Steel-making  iron  is  quiet,  the 
only  new  inouiry  beine  from  the  Southern  Ohio  terri- 
t'^ry  for  1000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  prompt  shipment. 
We  nuote  delivered  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer     $37. 2r, 

Basic     33  .-^o 

Northern   No.    2   foundry    33  30 

Southern  No.  2  foundry 37  no 

(irny   forge    3^  30 

Ohio  silvery.   8   i>er  cent  silicon.  '. 46.12 

Standard   low  phos.,  Valley  furnace 50.00 

Coke. — The  coke  situation  continues  very  unsatis- 
factorv.  There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  foundry  coke 
both  for  prompt  shipment  and  contracts,  but  no  coke  is 
being  offered.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  in- 
ducement for  makers  to  sell  coke  to  the  foundries  when 
they  can  ship  their  entire  output  as  furnace  coke  at  the 
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same  price.  Some  by-product  coke  is  available,  but 
makers  are  not  offering  it  for  sale  for  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  know  what  price  they  are  authorized  to 
quote  on  it  under  the  Government  regulations. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  is  still  considerable 
inquiry  for  first  quarter  contracts,  principally  for  steel 
bars,  but  mills  have  not  yet  opened  their  books,  in 
most  cases  not  yet  knowing  how  much  tonnage  they 
will  have  to  offer  because  of  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
Government.  The  plate  market  continues  to  ease  off, 
and  6c.  Pittsburgh  is  now  the  maximum  quotation  for 
early  shipment.  There  is  considerable  irregularity  in 
plate  prices,  which  range  from  6c.  Pittsburgh  doMm  to 
the  Government  price.  An  eastern  mill  is  quoting  uni- 
versal plates  at  3.25c.  at  mill,  for  delivery  in  this  terri- 
tory. A  Cleveland  mill  that  is  making  sales  at  higher 
than  the  Government  price  has  succeeded  in  securing  a 
limited  quantity  of  slabs  at  $50  for  rerolling  into 
plates  to  fill  a  Government  order  at  regular  prices. 
There  is  an  inquiry  in  the  Cleveland  market  for  about 
20,000  tons  of  billets  and  bars  for  export.  A  Cleve- 
land company  is  inquiring  for  5000  tons  of  billets  and 
bars  and  is  understood  to  have  been  quoted  $79  for 
forging  billets,  although  some  producers  are  asking  as 
high  as  $105.  An  order  has  been  placed  for  900  tons 
of  bars  for  airplane  forgings.  In  structural  work  bids 
have  been  received  for  440  tons  for  a  new  plant  for 
the  Standard  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland.  The  de- 
mand for  hard  steel  bars  is  light,  and  the  general  max- 
imum quotation  is  3.75c.  at  mill,  although  the  market 
is  not  firm.  The  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  on 
sheets  appear  to  be  generally  satisfactory  to  producers. 
A  great  deal  of  inquiry  is  pending,  and  now  that  prices 
have  been  named  it  is  expected  that  a  large  amount 
of  business  will  be  booked.  The  market  has  been  active 
the  past  few  days,  considerable  tonnage  being  sold  at 
lower  prices  than  have  been  prevailing.  Jobbers  have 
been  unloading  stocks  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
prevailing  prices  have  been  6c.  for  No.  28  black,  5c.  for 
No.  10  blue  annealed  and  7c.  for  No.  28  galvanized. 
It  is  rumored  that  warehouse  prices  will  be  fixed  by 
the  Government  this  week.  These  prices  are  unchanged 
at  4.50c.  for  steel  bars,  7c.  for  plates  and  5c.  for  struc- 
tural material. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  demand  for  bolts  and 
nuts  is  only  moderate,  but  prices  are  fairly  firm.  The 
rivet  market  is  quiet.  Two  Government  inquiries  for 
a  few  hundred  tons  are  pending.  As  noted  last  week, 
quotations  for  Government  orders  are  $5  to  $7  lower 
than  the  regular  prices,  Government  business  being 
based  on  2.90c.  steel  bars.  Regular  prices  to  the  trade 
are  unchanged  at  5.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  structural  and 
5.35c.  for  boiler  rivets.  Bolt  and  nut  discounts  subject 
to  further  discount  at  5  to  10  per  cent  for  round  lot 
orders  are  as  follows: 

Common  carriage  bolts,  %  x  fi  in,,  smaller  or  shorter, 
rolled  thread,  Z'>  off  ;  cut  thread,  30  and  5,  larger  or  longer, 
20.  Machine  bolts,  with  h.  p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.,  smaller  or 
shorter,  rolled  thread,  40  ;  cut  thread,  3")  ;  larger  and  longer, 
25.  Lag  bolts,  cone  point,  40.  Square  h.  p.  nuts,  blank,  $1.90 
off  list;  tapped,  $1.70  off  list.  Hexagon,  h.  p.  nuts,  blank, 
11.70  off;  tapped,  $1.50  off.  C.  ij.  c.  jinl  t  hexagon  nut.s,  all 
sizes,  blanlt,  $1.25  off;  tapped.  $1  off.  f'old  pressed  semi- 
flnished  hexagon  nuts.  50  and  .'>  off. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  in  an  unsettled  con- 
dition as  a  result  of  the  Government  regulation  of 
prices  on  heavy  melting  steel,  borings  and  turnings 
and  railroad  wrought.  The  maximum  prices  of  the 
Government  are  higher  than  the  present  prices  in  the 
Cleveland  market  on  the  grades  regulated  except  possi- 
bly railroad  wrought,  which  declined  during  the  week 
to  close  to  the  Government  price.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  the  Government  regulation  will  have  no 
effect  on  prices  for  the  present,  but  that  they  will  be 
regulated  by  the  supply  and  demand,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  Government  maximum  prices.  However,  pro- 
ducers are  expected  to  hold  their  scrap  with  the  hope 
of  getting  the  maximum  prices,  and  some  dealers  fear 
they  will  suffer  losses  in  covering  short  orders.  The 
market  has  been  quiet  during  the  week,  sales  limited 
almost  entirely  to  transactions  between  dealers.  Heavy 
melting  steel  has  sold  at  $27  to  $27.75  and  bu.sheling 
at  $22.25  to  $23.    We  quote. f.o.b,  Cleveland  as  follows: 


I'er  OroHH  Ton 

.Steel    rails     $:J6.00  to  $27.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 36.00  to  37.00 

Steel   rail.s,   under  3   ft 30.00  to  31.00 

Iron   rails    35.00  to  36.00 

Steel   car  axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 27.00  to    2S.00 

Carwheels     26.50  to  27.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.   and  over 50.00  to  60.00 

Agricultural    malleable    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad    malleable    27.00  to  28.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    21.00  to  22.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 20.00  to  20.50 

Per  >Net  Ton 

Iron    car   axles    $44.00  to  $45.00 

Cast   borings    16.75  to  17.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings,  16.00  to  16.75 

No.    1   busheling    22.00  to  23.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 30.00  to  31.00 

No.    1    cast    23.00  to  23.50 

Railroad   grate    bars    16.00  to  17.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to  17.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  6. —  {By  Wire.) 
Pig  Iron. — Definite  information  on  the  price  differ- 
ential question  between  grades  of  iron  is  received 
locally  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  A  large  percentage  of 
contracts  made  in  October  is  subject  to  revision,  but 
the  announcement  has  already  tended  to  clear  the  at- 
mosphere to  a  large  extent.  No  appreciable  effect  has 
yet  been  noticed,  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  con- 
tracting will  be  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  that  buying 
for  the  first  half  will  commence  in  earnest.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  in  the  way  of  booking  any  large  amount 
of  business  is  the  scarcity  of  iron,  which  is  more 
marked  in  the  southern  Ohio  district  than  elsewhere. 
Virginia  makers  also  will  probably  not  have  a  very 
large  additional  tonnage  to  offer  in  this  territory,  but 
to  some  extent  this  will  be  offset  by  foundry  iron  that 
can  be  obtained  in  the  South  from  concerns  which  have 
refrained  from  selling  heavily  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  coke  supply 
situation.  One  question  that  has  been  discussed  and 
about  which  some  doubt  is  yet  expressed  is  whether 
furnaces  in  the  South  having  a'  freight  differential  in 
their  favor  on  Northern  shipment  are  expected  to  ob- 
serve the  base  price  of  $33  furnace,  or,  as  heretofore, 
$33  Birmingham  basis.  The  inquiry  for  foundry  iron 
is  very  good.  Melters  seem  more  disposed  to  contract 
for  their  first  half  requirements,  but  in  not  many  cases 
are  they  able  to  obtain  the  particular  brand  of  iron 
generally  used  by  them.  Among  the  larger  inquiries 
out  is  one  from  northern  Ohio  for  7500  tons  of  foun- 
dry iron  for  first  half  shipment.  Others  include  lots  of 
100  to  1000  tons  from  southern  Ohio  and  Indiana 
melters.  A  few  cars  of  Ohio  silvery  were  sold  last 
week  at  $46  furnace,  or  $1.50  above  the  new  schedule. 
Some  Lake  Superior  charcoal  has  also  been  sold  with 
the  understanding  that  the  government's  prices  were 
to  rule.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2.90  from  Birming- 
ham and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincin- 
nati, for  1917  shipment,  prices  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft $35.90 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  2 34.26 

Basic,  Northern   34.26 

{By  Mail) 
Coke. — The  market  is  simply  flooded  with  inquiries 
for  foundry  coke,  some  of  which  are  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, and  there  is  an  intense  interest  taken  in  first 
half  supplies  by  foundrymen  who  find  they  are  running 
short  for  that  delivery.  Some  furnace  coke  is  also 
wanted,  and  if  sales  could  be  made  by  the  different 
agencies,  the  tonnage  that  would  change  hands  in  a 
very  short  time  would  be  surprisingly  large.  As  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  no  coke  of  any  kind  is  being 
sold  at  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  a  few  cars  of  Connellsville  foundry  grades. 
Other  producing  districts  are  out  of  the  running  en- 
tirely as  far  as  new  business  is  concerned  and  are 
operating  so  as  to  take  care  of  old  contracts.  It  is 
rumored  that  some  of  these  contracts,  made  before 
the  $6  price  was  set,  have  been  extended,  but  confirma- 
tion of  this  cannot  be  definitely  obtained.  It  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
coke  producers  will  have  to  be  made  at  a  very  early 
date  or  there  will  be  considerable  suffering  on  the  part 
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of  foundrymen,  due  to  the  lack  of  fuel.  Already  a 
few  in  this  territory  have  been  compelled  to  borrow 
from  their  neighbors  so  as  to  keep  their  foundries 
running.  To  some  extent  this  is  due  to  the  car  short- 
age. 

Finished  Material. — Very  few  wire  nails  have  been 
sold  at  the  new  jobber's  price  of  $4.20  per  keg  base, 
but  $4  has  lately  been  done  on  a  few  scattered  lots. 
Purchases  of  nails  are  much  smaller  than  usual,  and 
in  some  instances  jobbers  have  been  asked  by  retail 
merchants  to  fill  their  orders  for  such  small  quantities 
as  two  or  three  kegs  at  a  time.  Structural  shapes  are 
in  a  little  better  demand,  and  fairly  prompt  shipments 
can  be  made  from  warehouse  stocks  at  5.15c.  Steel 
bars  remain  at  4.65c.,  and  twist  steel  bars,  4.70c.  Flat 
bars  2  X  1  in.  and  heavier  and  also  rounds  3  in.  in 
diameter  and  over  are  selling  at  5c.  Plates  remain  at 
7c.,  with  very  light  business  reported.  The  store  price 
on  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets  is  8c.  a  lb.,  which  is 
now  considerably  above  the  Pittsburgh  mill  quotation, 
and  a  further  reduction  is  expected. 

Old  Material. — Conditions  are  still  very  quiet,  and 
leading  dealers  are  willing  to  let  the  market  drag  along 
until  it  automatically  adjusts  itself.  No  changes  in 
quotations  are  made,  but  desirable  business  would  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  at  a  reduction  from  the  regular 
quotations.  Inbound  scrap  is  about  on  the  par  with 
outbound  shipments.  Dealers  are  making  no  large 
purchases,  and  none  seem  inclined  to  add  to  their 
stocks  just  at  the  moment. 

The  following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cars,  south- 
ern Ohio  and  Cincinnati: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap    $17.50  to  $18.00 

Old   iron   rails    32.00  to  32.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 44.00  to  44.50 

Rerolling  steel  rails 33.00  to  33.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap. ; 24.00  to  24.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting   24.50  to  25.00 

Old  carwheels    25.00  to  25.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.   1   railroad  wrought    $27.50  to  $28.00 

Cast  borings    12.00  to  12.50 

Steel    turnings     12.00  to  12.50 

Railroad   cast    18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast    22.50  to  23.00 

Burnt  scrap   13.00  to  13.50 

Iron    axles     40.00  to  40.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside) ... .  33.50  to  34.00 

Pipes   and   flues    15.50  to  16.00 

Malleable    cast    19.00  to  19.50 

Flailroad   tank   and   sheet 14.00  to  14.50 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  5. 

Pig  Iron. — The  inquiries  for  pig  iron  continue  very 
heavy  and  come  from  many  points  east,  as  well  as  from 
the  St.  Louis  territory,  but  are  productive  of  no  business 
because  none  of  the  representatives  is  in  position  to 
close,  nor  will  the  furnaces  accept  contracts.  One  rep- 
resentative reports  inquiries  ranging  from  100  to  4000 
tons  on  his  list,  and  aggregating  probably  60,000  tons, 
all  of  which  is  likely  to  remain  in  the  uncertain  state  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.  is 
in  the  market  for  15,000  tons  of  Northern  basic,  but  has 
so  far  been  unable  to  make  a  deal  therefor.  The  local 
furnace  is  practically  sold  up  for  the  first  half  of  the 
coming  year,  is  disinclined  to  make  contracts  beyond 
that  period  and  is  therefore  not  available  to  the  in- 
terests outside  of  the  St.  Louis  territory  which  have 
been  endeavoring  to  get  iron  here  which  they  could  not 
obtain  elsewhere. 

Coke. — The  coke  inquiries  during  the  past  week 
have  been  heavy  from  foundries  in  all  parts  of  the  St. 
Louis  territory,  but  no  contracts  have  eventuated  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  representatives  to  accept  any 
business.  One  Connellsville  concern  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing made  a  price  of  $7  Connellsville  for  best  selected 
72-hour  foundry  coke  through  the  year  1918,  but  has 
limited  this  to  its  old  customers.  The  local  by-product 
plant  and  the  nearby  producers  of  by-product  coke  con- 
tinue out  of  the  market  and  are  making  no  quotations 
or  sales. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Mill  representatives  con- 
tinue to  receive  unsolicited  orders  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, but  are  filing  them  as  there  is  no  method  by  which 
they  can  put  them  in  the  shape  of  definite  contracts 


with  specific  deliveries.  No  large  contracts  are  being 
offered  by  regular  customers,  as  they  have  settled  down 
to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  as  best  the 
mills  can  and  are  content  to  accept  the  situation.  Some 
orders  are  getting  consideration  when  they  are  for 
material  which  can  be  shipped  out  of  accumulated  mill 
stock,  but  such  occurrences  are  rather  rare.  Movement 
out  of  warehouse  continues  up  to  capacity  and  in  some 
classes  of  material  beyond  that  point.  For  stock  out  of 
warehouse  we  quote  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  4.55c.; 
iron  bars,  4.45c.;  structural  material,  5.05c.;  tank  plates, 
7.05c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  8.05c.;  No.  28  black 
sheets,  cold  rolled,  one  pass,  8.55c.;  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets,  black  sheet  gage,  9.55c. 

Old  Material. — Scrap  dealers  acquired  a  buoyant  feel- 
ing during  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  only  to  lose  it 
again  as  business  opened  this  morning  with  notifications 
from  customers  having  Government  contracts  that  old 
material  coming  forward  under  existing  contracts  could 
not  be  accepted  at  the  price.  This  was  taken  as  meaning 
that  prices  would  be  abrogated  in  such  cases  and  in 
consequence  there  would  be  much  trouble  ahead  with 
possible  losses  on  contracts  running  for  months  ahead 
at  figures  providing  a  good  profit.  Dealers  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  extreme  uncertainty  with  no  way  of  de- 
termining what  the  next  development  would  be.  In 
some  of  the  cases  affected  by  the  notifications  referred 
to,  thousands  of  tons  of  scrap  are  still  due.  This  scrap 
has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  bought  and  is  in  some  cases 
on  the  way  to  the  mills.  The  result  cannot  be  foretold 
at  present,  but  the  dealers  are  naturally  extremely  pes- 
simistic at  the  moment.  Car  troubles  are  also  prevalent, 
shippers  being  unable  to  obtain  open  cars,  other  than 
flats,  and  the  customers,  mostly  utilizing  magnets  for 
unloading,  unwilling  to  accept  box  cars.  Flats  boarded 
up  are  being  used  a  little  but  are  not  satisfactory. 
Locally  there  has  not  been  any  buying  of  consequence 
during  the  past  week,  though  there  has  been  some  de- 
mand for  steel  specialties,  such  as  couplers,  knuckles, 
steel  springs,  bolsters,  etc.  Relaying  rails  are  unob- 
tainable at  any  price.  Rolling  mill  grades  were  advanc- 
ing toward  the  close  of  the  week,  but  these,  like  all  the 
rest,  were  knocked  in  the  head  by  to-day's  developments. 
Lists  appeared  during  the  week  from  the  Kansas  City 
Southern;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis;  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Louis;  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Northern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Mobile  and  Ohio,  Great  Northern 
and  the  Pennsylvania,  the  tonnages  being  heavy  and 
apparently  induced  by  a  feeling  that  the  market  was 
likely  to  drop.  What  the  result  of  the  refusal  of  mills 
to  accept  material  at  contract  prices  will  be  on  these 
lists  is  not  determinable  at  this  writing.  We  quote 
dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St.  Louis  indus- 
trial district,  with  the  reservation  that  conditions  at 
the  moment  of  sale  govern  the  figures  rather  than  the 
quotations  now  presented: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old   iron   rails    $36.00  to  $37.00 

Old  steel  rails,  re-rolling 36.00  to  36.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  feet 37.00  to  37.50 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject to  inspection   60.00  to  75.00 

Old  carwheels    28.00  to  28.50 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting   steel 

scrap    27.50  to  28.00 

Heavy   shoveling   steel    25.50  to  26.00 

Ordinary   .shoveling   steel 24.00  to  24.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart.    27.50  to  28.00 

Ordinai*y  bundled   sheet   .scrap    18.00  to  18.50 

Heavy  axle  and   tire  turnings    18.00  to  18.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars $34.50  to  $35.00 

Steel    angle    bars    27.00  to  27.50 

Iron    car   axles    43.00  to  43.50 

Steel   cur  axles    41.00  to  41.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  42.00  to  42.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 30.00  to  31.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 28.00  to  28.50 

Railroad  .springs   30.00  to  31.00 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 28.50  to  29.00 

Locomotive    tires,    42    In.    and    over, 

smooth    Inside    30.00  to  31.00 

No.    1   dealers'    forge    21.00  to  21.50 

Cast  Iron  borings    16.50  to  17.00 

No.    1    busheling    23.00  to  23.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 20.50  to  21.00 

Stove  plate  and   light  cast  scrap....  17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    malleable    25.50  to  26.00 

Agricultural  malleable 21.00  to  21.50 

Pipes  and  flues   21.00  to  21.50 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap. .  18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad   grate   bars    18.00  to  18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    16.50  to  17.00 

Country  mixed   scrap 17.50  to  18.00 
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New  York 

New  York,  Nov,  7. 

Pig  Iron. — The  interesting  development  in  the  pig 
iron  market,  showing  the  condition  of  the  labor  market, 
is  the  failure  of  an  important  company,  having  a  large 
plant  in  New  Jersey  and  contracts  for  castings  with 
numerous  concerns  which  it  hoped  to  help  in  obtaining 
pig  iron,  to  exercise  an  option  for  10,000  tons  of  foun- 
dry grades  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  iron  for  delivery 
through  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  first  quarter 
of  next  year,  the  reason  being  that  the  company  and 
the  concerns  with  which  it  had  contracts  for  castings 
were  unable  to  obtain  enough  molders  to  keep  the 
plants  in  full  operation.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  which  has  been  in  the  market  for  5000  tons  No.  1 
foundry  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  first 
half  of  next,  has  bought  about  2000  tons  and  is  still 
negotiating.  The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry 
Co.  has  sent  out  a  new  inquiry  for  2000  tons  of  foundry 
grades.  Some  important  interests  report  that  they 
have  very  little  iron  to  sell  for  delivery  prior  to  July  1 
of  next  year,  this  being  true  particularly  of  Virginia 
and  Buffalo  irons.  In  Buffalo  coke  shortage  is  causing 
considerable  trouble.  For  early  delivery  we  quote  as 
follows,   tidewater: 

No.  1   X 135.25 

No.  2    X 34.25 

No.  2   Plain    33,75 

No.  2  Southern    37.25 

No.  2  X  Virginia    36.50  to  36.75 

Ferroalloys. — The  domestic  ferromanganese  market 
is  quiet  and  the  quotation  for  delivery  this  year  or 
next  ranges  from  $250  to  $275,  furnace.  Sales  of  small 
lots  have  been  made  at  $250,  $260  and  $275  per  ton  in 
the  last  week.  Demand  is  not  large.  The  12,000-ton 
inquiry  for  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen,  which  has  been 
before  the  market  for  two  weeks,  has  been  awarded 
but  details  are  lacking.  The  quotation  for  1918  de- 
livery is  $65,  furnace,  with  $70  asked  for  this  year's 
material.  A  lot  of  1000  tons  of  16  to  20  per  cent  alloy 
for  January-February  delivery  has  been  sold  at  about 
$72,  delivered.  Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  is  quiet  and 
unchanged  at  last  week's  quotations. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, — Distribution  in  behalf  of 
the  Government  among  the  country's  mills  has  been 
active  since  the  last  report.  For  destroyers  some  45,000 
tons  of  plates  have  been  distributed  and  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  15,000  tons.  It  is  now  e.sti- 
mated  that  all  of  1,500,000  tons  of  plates  will  be  re- 
quired each  of  the.  next  two  years  for  shipbuilding. 
The  total  production  of  sheared  plates  ^4  in.  and  over 
in  thickness  in  1916  was  2,453,150  gross  tons.  The 
large  percentage  which  will  thus  be  required  for  an 
industry  which  before  the  war  made  negligible  de- 
mands is  an  indication  of  how  scarce  plates  will  be 
for  business  coming  under  the  C  classification  of  the 
Priority  Committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  It 
is  stated  that  5000  cars  are  about  to  be  distributed  ,by 
the  Government  among  11  car-building  companies  for 
the  expeditionary  force  in  France,  As  yet  definite 
conclusion  has  not  been  made  of  the  30,000  cars  for 
Russia  or  of  the  10,000  cars  for  the  French  railroads. 
Domestic  road  inquiries  total  some  6000  cars.  New 
steel  buying  has  generally  been  small  in  volume.  Most 
of  this  has  been  for  export  on  which  higher  than  the 
fixed  prices  are  asked,  but  exporters  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  put  through  such  business.  In 
the  fabricating  field  the  American  Bridge  Co,  has  closed 
for  1900  tons  for  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  and 
1200  tons  for  repairing  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  pier  re- 
cently burned  at  Baltimore.  For  a  plant  and  angle 
shop  at  Hog  Island  for  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration some  2100  tons  will  be  required.  In  bar  iron 
more  business  at  4,50c.,  Pittsburgh  business  is  noted  and 
some  easing  is  expected  in  bolts,  nuts  and  spikes.  So 
far  as  business  in  F^a.stern  territory  is  concerned  the 
steel  bars  range  from  2,90c.  to  4c.,  Pittsburgh;  shapes 
are  obtainable  in  two  or  three  months  at  3c.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  tank  plates  are  nominal  at  3.25c,,  Pittsburgh,  P'or 
mill  shipments  of  iron  bars  we  quote  4.095c,  to  4.945c., 
Mew  York,     Out  of  store  we  continue  to  quote  shapes 


and  iron  and  steel  bars  at  .5c,  to  5.50c,,  New  York,  and 
plates  at  8c,  and  higher,  with  a  possibility  that  7c. 
might  be  done,  A  3  per  cent  transportation  tax  now 
applies. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  United  States  Government  is 
in  the  market  for  2750  tons  of  cast  iron  pipe  ranging 
from  4  to  20  in.  in  size,  and  will  receive  bids  Nov.  10 
at  Washington.  The  pipe  is  for  export  to  France.  The 
bidding  will  show  to  what  extent  makers  are  willing  to 
make  concessions.  It  is  evident  that  the  market  is  not 
very  strong  at  the  recently  named  prices  of  $56.50  on 
6  in.  and  heavier  and  $59.50  on  4  in. 

Old  Material. — The  old  material  market  continued 
to  drag  awaiting  developments  from  Washington  and 
it  is  not  yet  clear  what  eff'ect  the  price  fixing  at  Wash- 
ington will  have.  The  limited  buying  of  heavy  melting 
steel  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
has  not  had  any  effect  in  this  district.  We  quote  prices  of 
brokers  as  follows  to  New  York  producers  and  dealers, 
per  gross  ton.  New  York: 

Heavy  melting:  steel  .scrap,   (for  ship- 
ment to  ea.stern   Pennsylvania)  ...  .J24. 00. to  |24. 50 
Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Relaying    rails    45.00  to  50.00 

ReroUing   rails    33.00  to  34,00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 41.00  to  42,00 

.No.    1    railroad    wrought    32.00  to  33,00 

Wrought-iron  track  scrap    27.00  to  28.00 

No.    1   yard  wrought  long    27,00  to  28.00 

Light    iron    7.00  to  8.00 

Cast   borings    (clean)    16.00  to  17.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    14.00  to  15.00 

Mixed    borings    and    turnings     13.00  to  14.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe    (1    in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long) 25.00  to  26.00 

Dealers  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting 
as  follows  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  but  for 
delivery  to  cupola  platforms  of  Brooklyn  foundries, 
about  $3  more  is  quoted: 

No.   1   machinery  cast ?25. 00  to  126,00 

No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

materials,    etc. ) 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc. )      21.00  to  22.00 

Stove    plate    19.00  to  20,00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    16.00  to  17.00 

Malleable  cast    (railroad)    27.00  to  28.00 

Old    carwheels     27.00  to  28.00 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Nov.  5. 

Pig  Iron. — One  of  the  larger  producing  interests  of 
the  district,  that  is  now  more  actively  in  the  market 
as  a  seller  than  other  interests,  having  a  greater  avail- 
able tonnage  to  dispose  of,  has  sold  approximately 
10,000  tons  during  the  week,  the  bulk  of  it  being  foun- 
dry iron,  at  $33  per  ton  at  furnace.  Melters  are  mani- 
festing a  lively  interest  in  the  securing  of  tonnage  to 
cover  their  first  quarter  and  first  half  needs,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  inquiry,  with  indications  that  it  will  keep 
up  in  good  volume  for  a  considerable  period  ahead. 
Most  furnaces  are  only  able  to  care  for  old  customer 
trade,  and  current  sales  are  almost  entirely  for  1918 
delivery,  there  being  very  little  tonnage  left  that  is 
available  for  delivery  this  year.  The  outlook  is  that 
there  will  be  a  heavy  tonnage  of  iron  booked  for  first 
half  1918  delivery  within  a  very  short  period.  Prices 
range  at  approximately  the  sarrle  level  as  a  week  ago, 
and  we  continue  the  same  schedule  as  reported  last 
week,  which  is  as  follows  for  the  various  grades,  f.o.b. 
furnace  Buflfalo: 

No.    1    foundry    $34.50 

No.   2  X    33.50 

No.   3  foundry    32.50 

Oray   forge    32.00 

Malleable     33,50 

Kaslc    33.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,   f.o.b.   Buffalo 39.75 

Old  Material. — Large  sales  of  heavy  melting  steel 
are  reported,  and  inquiries  for  considerable  tonnages 
of  this  grade  of  scrap  continue  to  be  received,  giving 
a  much  stronger  tone  to  the  market  than  was  noted 
last  week.  This  commodity  is  now  commanding  $27.50 
to  $29  per  ton,  as  against  $27  to  $28  last  week. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  are  to  jobbers  for  carload  lots  on 
the  Pittsburgh  basing  card,  as  announced  Nov.  5  by  the 
Government  on  steel  pipe,  those  on  iron  pipe  being  the  same 
as  quoted  for  some  time  : 


Butt   Weld 


Inches 


Steel 

Black 


1^,  14  and  %    ...    44 

V>     4S 

%    to   3 51 


Galv. 
17  V, 
331/. 
37V> 


Iron 

Inches                Black 
%  and  Vi,    23 


44 
47 


2V2    to    6 

7    to   12 44 

13  and  14 34% 


Va    28 

I    %    to  1%    33 

Lap   Weld 

31%        2   26 

34%        21/2  to  6 

30%        7   to  12    25 


15 


32 


Galv. 

+  4 

+  3 

10 

17 


12 
15 
12 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
%.    %   and    %...    40  22%    I    %,  V^  and  %  .  .  .  . 

%    45  32%        %    

%    to  1  % 49  36  %    I    %  to  1  %   

2    to    3    50  37%    I 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


22 
27 
33 


■2    42  30% 

2%    to    4 45  33% 

4    to   6 44  32% 

7    to   8    40  26% 

9    to   12 35  21% 


2%    to  4    ... 
4  %   to  6    ... 

7    to    8     

9  to  12 15 


27 
29 
28 
20 


(Scmie  of  these  quotations  are  nominal,  shovnng  prices  whicli  prevailed  when  last  sales  were  made.    Published 

as  a  matter  of  record.) 

Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb.  New  York  19.5c.;  Philadelphia  18.5c.; 
Boston  21.5c.;  Buffalo  11.6c.;  Cleveland  13.5c.;  Cin- 
cinnati 18.5c.;  Indianapolis  20c.;  Chicago  21.5c.;  St. 
Louis  27c.;  Kansas  City  47c.;  minimum  carload  36,000 
lb.;  St.  Paul  35.5c.;  minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver 79c.;  minimum  carload  36,000  lb,;  Omaha  47c.; 
minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham 46c.;  Pacific  Coast  75c.;  minimum  carload 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c.;  minimum  carload  40,000 
lb.  and  85c.;  minimum  carload  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe,  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas 
City  is  40c.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to 
Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to  St.  Paul 
35.5c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c.,  mini- 
mum carload  46,000  lb.  A  3  per  cent  transportation  tax 
now  applies. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.  :  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,   3c. 

Wire   Products 

(Prices,  except  on  annealed  fence  wire,  not  announced,  but 
figured  to  correspond  with  the  price  of  $3.25  on  annealed 
fence  wire  as  announced  at  Washington.) 

Wire  nails,  $3.50  base  per  keg  ;  galvanized,  1  in.  and  longer, 
including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an  advance 
over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1  in.,  |2.50.  Bright 
basic  wire,  $3.45  per  100  lb.  :  annealed  fence  wire,  Nos.  6  to 
9,  $3.25  ;  galvanized  wire,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  and 
fence  staples,  $4.35  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $3.65  ;  polished  fence 
staples,  $3.85  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.40  base,  these  prices 
being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the  smaller  trade,  all 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point  of  delivery,  terms  60 
days  net  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

Discounts  in  effect  for  large  buyers  are  as  follows,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  more,  when  the  actual  freight  rate 
does  not  exceed  20c.  per  100  lb.,  terms  30  days  net,  or  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

Carriage  bolts,  small,  rolled  thread,  40  per  cent;  small  cut 
thread,  35  and   2%  per  cent  ;   large,   25   per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  h.  p.  nuts  small,  rolled  thread.  40  and  10 
per  cent;   small,  cut  thread,   40  per  cent;   large,  30  per  cent. 

Machine  bolts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t.  nuts,  small,  30  per  cent ; 
large.  20  per  cent.  Bolt  ends.  h.  p.  nuts.  30  per  cent  with 
c.  p.  nuts  20  per  cent.  Lag  screws  (cone  or  gimlet  point), 
45   per  cent.  ,    .     ,„     ... 

Nuts,  h.  p.  sq.  blank,  $1.70  off  list,  and  tapped,  $1.50  off; 
hex.  blank,  $1.50  off,  and  tajiped.  $1.30  off;  nuts,  c.  p.  c.  and  t. 
sq.  blank,  $1.25  off;  and  tapped,  $1  off;  hex.  blank,  $1.25  off, 
and  tapped,  $1  off.  Sami-flnished  hex.  nuts.  50  and  10  per 
cent.     Pini.shed  and  case-hardened  nuts  50  and  10  per  cent. 

Rivets  7/16  in.   in  diameter  and  smaller,   40  per  cent. 


14 
18 


14 

17 

16 

8 

3 


Wire  Rods 

Soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers at  $57  ;  high-carbon  rods  made  from  ordinary  open- 
hearth  steel,  $95  to  $100.  and  special  steel  rods  with  carbons 
running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $100  to  $110  at  mill;  above  0.60 
carbon,    $115   to   $120. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5  to  $5.50  ;  %  in.,  7/16 
in.  and  %  in..  $7.00  ba.se.  Boat  spikes  are  occasionally  quoted 
$7  to  $8.  all  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  some  mak- 
ers are  quoting  higher.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to 
7.50c.  to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  in  small  lots  for  fairly 
prompt   shipment. 

Steel  Rails 

Angle  bars  at  3.50c.  to  3.75c.  at  mill,  when  sold  in  con- 
nection with  orders  for  standard  section  rails  and  on  car- 
load and  smaller  lots.  4c.  to  4.25c.  at  mill.  Light  rails,  2.5  to 
45  lb.  $75  to  $80  ;  16  to  20  lb..  $80  to  $81  ;  12  and  14  lb.,  $82 
to  $83;  8  and  10  lb.,  $83  to  $84;  in  carloid  lots,  fob.  mill, 
with  usual  extras  for  less  than  carloads.  Standard  Bessemer 
rails,  $38  ;  open  hearth,  $40  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh. 

Terne  Plate 

Effective  July  31,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne.  plates  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  i)ackage  and  are  now  as  fol- 
lows: 8-lb.  coating,  200  lb..  $16  per  pickage ;  8-lb.  coating. 
T.  C  $16.30;  12-lb.  coating.  I.  C.  $17.50;  15-lb.  coatmg,  I.  C, 
$18.25;  20-lb..  coating.  T.  C,  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20; 
30-lb.  coating.  I.  C.  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating.  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb.  coat- 
ing. I.  C  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point   of   delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

steel  bars  at  2.90c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and  4.50c. 
to  5c.  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment. 
Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.,  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c.  In  carlotid 
and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%  points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

Nominal  discounts  on  less  than  carload  lots,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery,  effective  from  Nov.  1,  1916.  on 
standard  charcoal  iron  tubes  and  from  April  2,  1917,  on  lap- 
welded   steel  tubes  are   as   follows ; 

Lap   Welded  Steel  Standard  Charcoal  Iron 

1  %  and  2  in 31        1 V2    in 23 

2 ^4  in 28        1%  and  2  in 35 

2%  and  2%  in 34        2^  in 32 

3  and   3%    in 34        2%  and  2%  in 38 

3  %    to    4  %    in 34        3    '^nd    3  Vt    in 43 

5   and   6   in 33        3%  to  4%  in.  .No  quotations 

7  to  13  in 30        5  and  6  in 37 

7  to  13  in 34 

Above  discounts  apply  to  standard  gages  and  to  even 
gages  not  more  than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard  in 
standard  lengths.  Locomotive  and  steamship  special  char- 
coal grades  bring  higher  prices. 

1%  in.,  over  18  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  22  ft..  10  per  cent 
net  extra. 

2  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent  net  extra. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows. 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days: 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

Blue  Annealed — Bessemer 

Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.   3  to  8 .• 4.00 

Nos.    9  and   10 4.25 

Nos.    11   and    12 5.00 

Nos.    13   and   14 4.75 

Nos.    15   and    16 5.00 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.   17  to  21 4  80 

Nos.    22   and   24 4.85 

Nos.   25   and   26 4.90 

No.    27    4.95    ■ 

No.    28    5.00 

No.  29 5.05 

No.    30    5.15 

Galvanised  Black  Sheet   Oage — Bessemer 

Nos.    10   and    11 5.25 

Nos.    1 2   and    14..: 5.35 

Nos.    15   and    16 5.50 

Nos.   17  to  21 5.65 

Nos.    22   and   2  4 5.80 

Nos.    25   and    26 5  95 

No.    27    f,.l(i 

No.    28    >\.2:, 

No.    29    »!.."><• 


No. 


Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Nos. 


30    6.75 

Tin-Mill  Black   Plate— Bessemer 

15   and    16 4.80 

17  to  21 4.85 

22  to  24 4.90 

25   and    27 4.95 


28    

29    

30    

30%   and  :',\ 


.00 

.05 
.0." 


1147 


1148 
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Metal  Markets 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 


Copper,  New  York  Tin 
Electro-     New 
lytic        York 
23.50        66.00 


Oct.        Lake 

31 23.50 

Nov. 

1 23.50 

2 23.50 

3 23.50 

5 23.50 


23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 


66.00 
66.00 


68.00 


Lead- 
New  St. 
York      Louis 
6.00       5.871^ 

6.12%  6.00 

6.121/2  6.00 

6.25  6.12% 

6.25  6.121/2 


-Spelter- 


New 
York 
8.00 

8.00 

7.87% 
7.871/2 
7.871/2 


St. 
Louis 

7.75 

7.75 
7.621/2 
7.62% 
7.62% 


New  York,  Nov.  7. 

The  markets  are  generally  quiet.  Copper  continues 
unchanged  and  nominal  at  the  Government  price.  Tin 
is  scarce  and  higher.  Lead  is  quiet  but  very  strong. 
Spelter  is  dull  and  lower.  Antimony  has  again  de- 
clined nominally. 

New  York 

Copper. — We  continue  to  quote  the  Government 
price  of  23.50c.  for  both  Lake  and  electrolytic  copper 
as  nominal.  No  metal  is  obtainable  at  this  price  in 
large  quantities  for  early  delivery.  The  Copper  Pro- 
ducers' Committee  controls  the  situation  absolutely,  and 
official  information  is  unobtainable.  The  jobbers'  posi- 
tion and  that  of  the  small  consumer  continue  chaotic, 
but  copper  in  small  lots  is  being  sold  at  above  the 
Government  price.  Such  jobbers'  stocks,  however,  are 
growing  smaller,  and  replenishing  them  at  any  price 
is  almost  impossible.  The  London  market  continues  dull 
and  unchanged  at  £125  per  ton  for  spot  electrolytic  and 
£121  for  futures. 

Copper  Averages. — In  the  absence  of  any  sales  of 
Lake  or  electrolytic  copper  at  the  Government  or  any 
other  price  in  quantities  sufficient  to  establish  a  mar- 
ket, there  is  no  monthly  average  based  on  quotations 
in  The  Iron  Age  possible.  The  Government  price  of 
23.50c.  has  been  quoted  regularly  as  nominal. 

Tin. — The  acute  shortage  in  spot  tin  continues  the 
controlling  factor.  The  market  is  strong  and  higher,  a 
small  lot  of  spot  having  been  sold  at  68c.,  New  York, 
on  Monday.  Tin  for  this  position  is  practically  unob- 
tainable, and  the  small  consumers  placed  in  a  tight 
comer.  A  buyer  desiring  15  tons  late  last  week  could 
not  obtain  it.  There  were  moderate  sales  of  future  tin 
on  Monday.  In  a  quiet  way  on  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  1  and 
2,  considerable  metal  of  all  grades  was  disposed  of, 
mostly  for  future  shipment,  but  these  were  not  made 
public.  The  permit  situation  is  unrelieved,  and  the 
future  of  the  spot  buyer  is  uncertain.  Arrivals  up  to 
Nov.  2  inclusive  were  160  tons,  with  4300  tons  afloat. 
The  London  market  continues  to  advance,  spot  Straits 
having  been  quoted  on  Nov.  3  at  £260  10s.,  an  increase 
of  £4  in  the  week. 

Lead. — The  market  continues  to  display  much 
strength.  Demand  is  active,  and  prices  have  risen 
almost  daily  until  on  Monday  the  quotation  in  the 
outside  market  was  6.25c.,  New  York,  or  6.12 i/^T;.,  St. 
Louis,  for  early  delivery.  The  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.  also  advanced  its  price  on  Monday  i/^c.  per 
lb.,  to  6c.,  New  York.  There  is,  however,  very  little 
metal  available  from  either  source.  The  leading  pro- 
ducer has  not  been  a  free  seller  in  the  last  few  days, 
even  restricting  its  customers'  purchases.  A  higher 
market  is  looked  for.  Buyers  desire  to  purchase  but 
aellers  are  scarce.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  large 
buying  movement  a  week  ago  not  far  from  20,000  tons 
were  sold,  including  large  amounts  for  Canada  and 
France. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  still  stagnant  and  weak. 
Demand  from  the  usual  large  consuming  sources  shows 
no  sign  of  revival.  Consumption  is  still  considerably 
behind  production,  though  lower  prices  are  continually 
forcing  certain  producers  to  close  down.  Small  lots  have 
sold  as  low  as  7.50c.,  St.  Ivouis,  with  others  at  7.75c. 
The  latter  quotation  is  steadily  adhered  to  by  some  pro- 
ducers. The  quotation  for  prime  We.stern  is  more  or 
less  nominal  at  7.62i^c.,  St,  Louis,  or  7.87Vjc.,  New 
York,  for  early  delivery. 


Antimony. — Quotations  for  Chinese  and  Japanese 
grades  are  unchanged  at  14.25c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 
The  market  is  dead. 

Aluminum. — Demand  for  aluminum  is  not  even  fair. 
No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is  nominally 
quoted  at  36c.  to  38c.,  New  York. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  unsettled.  Dealers' 
selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,    heavy    and    crucible    (nominal)     23.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire   (nominal) 23.50 

Copper  light  and  bottoms    21.00  to  21.50 

Brass,     heavy 18.00  to  18.25 

Brass,     light     12. 00  to  12.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 24.50  to  25.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 16.00  to  17.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  20.50 

Lead,    heavy    5.25 

Lead,  tea 4.25 

Zinc    6.25 

Chicago 

Nov.  5. — Considerable  copper  is  being  sold  by  sec- 
ond hands  at  prices  ranging  from  28c.  upward.  Some 
of  the  resellers  are  manufacturers  who  have  a  surplus 
and  believe  they  can  safely  take  a  profit  now  and  re- 
plenish their  supply  early  next  year  at  23.50c.  If 
their  judgment  fails,  they  may  find  themselves  in  a 
tight  place,  as  has  happened  before.  In  lead  there  was 
active  buying  around  5.45c.,  the  principal  producer 
taking  practically  all  of  the  business  for  the  reason 
that  the  independents  did  not  meet  its  price.  Subse- 
quently the  big  producer  advanced  its  quotation  to 
5.95c.  and  the  business  tapered  off.  Tin  has  been  active, 
and  now  stands  at  68c.,  with  much  higher  prices  pre- 
dicted. Its  future,  however,  is  admittedly  fraught  with 
uncertainty,  and  buying  for  any  purpose,  save  imme- 
diate need,  is  a  gamble.  Spelter  is  inactive.  Old 
metals  are  quiet.  We  quote  as  follows:  Casting,  Lake 
and  electrolytic  copper,  28c.  to  30c.;  tin,  carloads,  68c.; 
small  lots,  70c.;  lead,  5.95c.;  spelter,  7.50c.  to  7.62i^c.; 
sheet  zinc,  19c. ;  antimony,  16c.  to  17.50c.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots  as 
follows:  Copper  wire,  crucible  wire,  crucible  shapes, 
20c. ;  copper  clips,  20c. ;  copper  bottoms,  19c. ;  red  brass, 
19c.;  yellow  brass,  14.50c.;  lead  pipe,  4.50c.;  zinc,  5c.; 
pewter.  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  block  tin,  47c. 

St.  Louis 

Nov.  5. — In  the  nonferrous  metals  market  lead, 
which  weakened  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week, 
regained  a  little  strength  toward  the  end  and  to-day 
closed  at  6.12%c.  in  carload  lots;  spelter  was  a  little 
less  strong  and  in  carload  lots  the  close  to-day  was  at 
7.50c.  to  7.62  ^c.  In  less  than  carload  lots  the  closing 
figures  to-day  were:  Lead,  6.75c.;  spelter,  8,50c.;  tin, 
73c.;  copper  nominal,  with  reselling  prices  around 
27.50c.;  Asiatic  antimony,  18c.  In  the  Joplin  district 
there  was  a  decidedly  weaker  feeling  in  zinc  blende, 
with  the  range  from  $57.50  to  $72.50,  basis  of  60  per 
cent  metal.  The  interest  which  had  been  holding  the 
top  figure  up  to  $75  shortened  the  price  to  the  top 
range,  but  took  only  the  very  best  ores  at  that  price. 
The  average  for  the  week  for  the  district  was  $65  per 
ton.  Calamine  ranged  from  $33  to  $37  per  ton,  basis 
of  40  per  cent  metal,  while  the  average  for  the  week 
for  the  district  was  $35  per  ton.  Lead  showed  extreme 
weakness  early  in  the  week,  selling  as  low  as  $60  per 
ton,  but  recovered  to  $65,  which  is  still  $15  per  ton 
below  the  price  of  two  weeks  ago.  The  average  for  the 
week  for  the  district,  basis  of  80  per  cent  metal,  was 
$65,  On  miscellaneous  scrap  metals  we  quote  dealers^ 
buying  prices  as  follows,  some  changes  being  noted: 
Light  brass,  lie;  heavy  yellow  brass,  15c.;  heavy  red 
brass  and  light  copper,  19c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper 
wire,  21,50c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  zinc,  5c.;  tea 
lead,  5c.;  lead,  5.50c. 


Late  last  week  four  blast  furnaces  in  the  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  district  were  banked  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  coke.  Three  stacks  at  the  Ohio  works  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.  were  idle,  and  one  of  the  Hubbard  fur- 
naces at  the  Youngstovvrn  &  Tube  Co.  Niles  stack  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  at  Niles,  Ohio,  is  also  banked 
for  lack  of  coke. 
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Last  Week's  Slump — More  Liberty  Bonds — An 
Important  Conference 

New  York,  Nov.  6. 

The  remarkable  slump  in  stocks  last  week  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  short  selling  to  a  large  extent,  but 
it  is  recognized  that  Government  demands  for  money 
continue  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  market. 
Steel  common  reached  the  extremely  low  point  of  93^ 
on  Thursday.  This  stock  first  sold  on  the  curb  March 
26,  1901,  at  38,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  55.  Following 
the  depression  of  1904  and  the  liquidation  that  resulted, 
it  dropped  to  8%,  and  not  until  1908  did  it  sell  above 
the  high  record  of  55,  established  in  1901.  On  Oct.  4, 
1909,  it  sold  at  94%,  and  that  record  stood  until  Sep- 
tember, 1916,  when  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  it 
crossed  par.  Following  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war,  when  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed.  Steel  com- 
mon sold  on  the  New  Street  market  Oct.  24,  1914,  at 
381/^.  On  May  31,  1917,  the  high  record  of  136%  was 
established.  The  stock  remained  above  par  until  last 
week,  when  on  Thursday  it  dropped  93  y2,  but  made  a 
good  gain  later  in  the  week.  Gains  were  also  recorded  on 
numerous  other  stocks.  An  important  feature  of  the 
week  was  that  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  prevailing 
there  was  at  no  time  a  panicky  condition. 

Among  the  stocks  which  recorded  losses  for  the 
week  were  the  following:  American  Car  &  Foundry, 
6%;  American  Locomotive,  com.,  9;  American  Steel 
Foundries,  6%;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  com.,  8%;  Beth- 
lehem Steel,  com.,  8;  Bethlehem  Steel,  class  B,  8;  Beth- 
lehem Steel,  pref.,  2;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron,  6%;  Cru- 
cible Steel,  11%;  Gulf  States  Steel,  12;  Lackawanna 
Steel,  71/2;  Midvale  Steel,  31/2;  National  Acme,  3%; 
National  Enameling  &  Stamping,  4%;  Pressed  Steel 
Car,  3;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  81/2;  Superior  Steel,  6%; 
United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry,  1%;  United 
States  Steel,  com.,  11^/4;  United  States  Steel,  pref.,  2. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows: 


OBITUARY 


Allis-Chal.    com..    loVa-  19% 
AUis-Chal.  pf .  .  .  .    69%-  71 
Am.  Can  com.  ...    30     -  39% 

Am.    Can   pf 93     -  96 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry. 

com 58      -  63V. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry. 

pf 106 

Am.    Loco.    com.    47% 

Am.  Loco,  pf 94% 

Am.    Radl.   com..  280 


83%- 


94^ 
74 


Am.  Ship.  com.  .  ._ 
Am.  Steel  Fdries.  52 
Bald.  Loco.  com.  50 
Bald.  Loco.  pf. 
Beth.  Steel  com.  .  . 
Beth.  St.,  Class  B.   73 

Beth.   Steel  pf 

Cambria  Steel    

Case   (J.  1.)  pf 

Cent.  Fdry.  com 

Cent.    Fdry.    pf 

Charcoal   Iron   com. .  .  . 
Chic.    Pneu.    Tool.   40 

Colo.  Fuel    301/a 

Crucible  St.  com.  51% 
Crucible  St.  pf .  .  89% 
Deere  &  Co.  pf .  .  99% 
Gen.  Electric  ...124% 
Gt.  No.  Ore.  Cert.  22% 
Gulf  St.  Steel  ...  80 
Gulf  St.  Steel  1st 
pf 


Int.  Har.  of  N.  J. 

com 1011^-104 

Int.  Har.  of  N.  J. 

pf 110 

Int.     Har.     Corp. 

com 54     -  57% 

Lacka.  Steel   ....    68     -  77  ' 

10714        Lake    Sup.    Corp.    10*4-  12!^ 

55  Midvale    Steel    ..    40%-  43% 

97%        Nat.-Acme 26%-  27% 

292  Nat.    En.   &   Stm. 

91  com 31     -  36% 

57%  N.  Y.  Air  Brake.  98  -105 
5814  Nova  Scotia  St. .  74  -  79 
94%        Pr.    Steel    com...    50     -  55 

79  Pr.   Steel  pf 90 

80  Ry.      St.      Spring 

90  com 36»4-  40 

115  Republic   com.    ..    68%-  75 

80  Republic  pf 96%-  97 

27  Sloss  com    33%-  37% 

36  Superior  Steel    ..    30^-  34 

5%       Superior  St.  1st  pf 98 

51  Un.   Alloy  St.   1st 

35%  pf 37%-  40 

63  U.    S.    Pipe    com.    10     -  12% 

901/.        u.    S.    Pipe   pf...    48%-  49 
99%        U.    S.    Steel    com,    90%-101% 
130  U.    S.    Steel    pf..l09%-113 

26%        Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke.    50     -  55 

90  Warwick 7% 

West.    Elec 36%-  41% 

101% 


Dividends 

The  American  Radiator  Co.,  quarterly,  3  per  cent  on  the 
common,  payable  Dec.  31,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred, 
payable  Nov.   15. 

Deere  &  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  pay- 
able  Dec.    1. 

The  Ea.stern  Steel  Co.,  quarterly  2%  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon, payable  Jan.  15,  extra  5  per  cent,  payable  Dec.  1,  and 
quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the  first  and  second  preferred, 
payable  Dec.  15. 

The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent,  payable 
Dec.   2. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  quar- 
terly. 1%   per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Dec.  1. 

The  International  Harvester  Corporation,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Dec.  1. 

The  Penn-Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  quarterly,  $1  per 
share,  payable  Nov.  1. 

The  Savage  Arms  Corporation,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  common,  1  %  per  cent  on  the  first  preferred,  and  1  %  per 
cent  on  the  second  preferred,  all  payable  Dec.  15. 


I, 


Joshua  Horrocks,  one  of  the  first  manufacturers 
of  poultry  wire  fencing  in  the  United  States,  died  at 
his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  aged  77  years. 
He  was  born  at  Manchester,  England,  and  learned  the 
trade  of  forming  useful  articles  from  wire  there.  At 
the  age  of  28  he  emigrated  to  California,  where  he  first 
made  poultry  wire.  He  subsequently  moved  to  Chi- 
cago, and  when  his  plant  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1871  came  to  New  York.  For  many  years  he  was 
located  at  111  Fulton  Street,  removing  later  to  the 
present  factory  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1898,  following 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  the  business  was  incorporated 
with  one  son,  Edward  E.,  as  president  and  another, 
Frederick  H.,  as  treasurer.  Although  Mr.  Horrocks 
had  been  confined  to  his  room  for  the  last  seven  years, 
his  death  was  caused  by  pneumonia.  He  invented  the 
steel  door  mat.  He  left  a  widow,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

Joseph  Dain,  Sr.,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Deere 
&  Co.  organization,  and  a  resident  of  Moline,  111.,  since 
1912,  died  Nov.  1  at  the  Eietel  Hospital,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  He  was  taken  ill  on  Oct.  29  while  on  a  business 
trip  through  the  Northwest.  Throughout  the  farm 
implement  world  Mr.  Dain  was  widely  known  as  an 
inventor  and  manufacturer.  He  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  haying  tools.  He  was 
president  of  the  Dain  Mfg.  Co.,  vice-president  and 
director  of  Deere  &  Co.,  and  a  director  in  several  of 
the  Deere  subsidiary  concerns.  Last  month  he  re- 
tired as  president  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association.  He  presided  over  the  sessions  of 
that  organization  at  its  convention  in  Chicago,  Oct. 
17  to  19. 

N.  V.  Sachs,  for  10  years  connected  with  the  James 
H.  Mathews  Co.,  steel  stamp  and  stencil  manufacturer, 
Pittsburgh,  died  Oct.  21.  He  was  manager  of  the 
bronze  department  and  previous  to  that  manager  of 
the  advertising  department.  At  one  time  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Stephen  T.  Williams  Co.,  New  York. 

Hal  H.  Hill,  for  about  20  years  Cleveland  represen- 
tative of  the  Erie  City  Iron  Works,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  the 
C.  &  G.  Cooper  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  died  at  his 
country  home  in  Wickliffe,  Ohio,  Oct.  28,  after  a  three 
years'  illness. 

Louis  F.  ZOLiNGER,  Columbia,  Pa.,  a  pioneer  iron 
worker,  died  Oct.  2,  at  the  age  of  78.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  old  Central  Iron  Co.,  South  Harris- 
burg,  and  later  the  Susquehanna  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  until 
its  failure. 

Machine  Shop  for  Washington  Navy  Yard 
Gun  Plant 

Washington,  Nov.  6. — Bids  were  opened  at  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy  Department 
yesterday  for  a  large  six-story  machine  shop  for  the 
great  gun  plant  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  guns,  mounts,  torpedoes  and 
miscellaneous  ordnance  supplies.  The  building,  which 
will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  to  be  502  ft.  6  in.  long,  162  ft.  6  in.  wide  and 
85  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  reinforced  concrete  foundations, 
structural  steel  frame,  crane  girders  and  monorails, 
concrete  incased  steel  columns  and  girders,  reinforced 
concrete  floors,  gypsum  roof,  with  concrete  window  sills, 
brick  exterior  spandrel  walls,  concrete  cornice  and  belt 
course,  terra  cotta  interior  partition  and  court  walls, 
with  stucco  or  plaster  finish;  plumbing,  heating,  venti- 
lating appliances,  electric  lighting,  electric  elevators,  etc. 

Warren  Moore  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  who  bid  $1,048,- 
000  with  180  days  for  completion  time,  appear  to  be  the 
lowest  general  bidder  on  all  points.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $7,500,000  for  the  extension  and  equipment  of  the 
gun  plant  at  the  Washington  yard,  but  plans  for  the 
expending  of  the  remainder  of  this  large  sum  have  not 
yet  been  perfected. 
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J.  G.  Deericks  has  been  made  general  manager  of 
sales  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Union  Arcade  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  succeeding  Edmund 
Steytler,  who  died  at  Atlantic 
City,  Oct.  8.  He  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  steel  trade  in  vari- 
ous capacities.  He  went  to 
New  York  some  years  ago  and 
was  in  the  sales  department  of 
the  American  Steel  Hoop  Co. 
when  that  concern  and  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Co.  moved  their  of- 
fices from  New  York  to  Pitts- 
burgh, both  companies  later  be- 
ing absorbed  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Mr.  Deericks 
then  going  in  the  sales  department  of  that  concern.  Later 
he  went  with  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  in  its  New 
York  offices,  and  had  charge  of  sales  of  its  wire  prod- 
ucts to  manufacturers  in  the  Eastern  district.  In 
April  this  year  he  left  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  general  manager  of 
sales  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  He  was  born  in 
Cleveland  in  1871.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  Engineers  Club  of  New 
York,  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Athletic  Association. 

John  Hunter,  chief  engineer  for  the  Union  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Company  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  aid  in  directing 
the  construction  of  the  American  marine  fleet,  with 
especial  charge  of  shipbuilding  operations  on  the  Pas- 
saic River  in  New  Jersey. 

Vaughan  E.  Montgomery,  formerly  in  the  sales  de- 
partment, Cincinnati  office  of  Crocker  Bros.,  is  now 
at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  with  the  machine  gun  company  of 
the  330th  Regiment.  He  was  recently  promoted  from 
private  to  sergeant  and  was  also  appointed  special  in- 
structor in  English  for  his  company. 

Norman  B.  Hickox  has  been  appointed  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  National  X-Ray  Reflector 
Co.,  Chicago.  E.  H.  Cameron,  formerly  sales  manager, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  the  company  and  is 
now  located  in  Seattle.  Hugh  D.  Butler,  formerly 
manager  Chicago  sales,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
sales  manager.  Guy  R.  Hastings,  formerly  assistant 
manager  Chicago  sales,  has  been  appointed  manager 
Chicago  sales.  George  D.  Bryson  has  been  appointed 
assistant  advertising  manager. 

G.  W.  Wesley,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  General 
Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  has  become  con- 
nected with  the  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

C,  A.  Bachelder,  general  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Holt  Mfg.  Co,,  San  Francisco,  builder  of  traction  en- 
gines, is  in  the  East  on  a  month's  trip. 

James  I.  Stephenson,  president  Cincinnati  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  largely  responsible  in  in- 
fluencing the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  to  hold 
its  fall  meeting  in  Cincinnati.  He 
wa.s  chairman  of  the  local  commit- 
tee that  arranged  the  entertain- 
ment program,  and  since  the  con- 
vention last  month  he  has  received 
a  large  number  of  letters  from 
members  who  attended,  congratu- 
lating his  committee  on  the  suc- 
cessful manner  in  which  the  enter- 
tainment features  were  carried  out. 
Previous  to  his  connection  with 
his  present  company  Mr.  Stephen- 
son was  for  a  numbers  of  years 
assistant  manager  of  sales  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
at  Cincinnati. 


Walter  C.  Voss,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Detroit 
office  of  the  rim  and  tube  division  of  this  company,  is 
to  be  transferred  to  Washington  to  look  after  the 
business  of  the  Standard  Parts  Co.  Mr.  Voss  is  being 
replaced  by  Art  A.  Loeffler,  formerly  of  the  Jackson- 
C'hurch-Wilcox  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Charles  P.  Bannon,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
Best  Steel  Casting  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  given  up 
that  position  in  order  to  take  a  needed  rest. 

Charles  C.  Capehart,  superintendent  of  the  bar  mill 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  at  the  Midland, 
Pa.,  plant,  has  been  promoted  to  chief  inspector,  suc- 
ceeding J.  N.  Critchlow,  who  resigned  to  accept  a 
similar  position  with  the  United  Alloys  Corporation, 
Canton,  Ohio.  M.  E.  Harty,  efficiency  expert,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  superintendency  of  the  bar  mill.  E.  T. 
Gants  has  been  appointed  steam  and  hydraulic  engineer. 

Harry  L.  Horning,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager Waukesha  Motor  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  chair- 
man of  the  motor  products  section,  War  Industries 
Board,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  weekly  luncheon 
of  the  City  Club  of  Milwaukee  on  Saturday,  Nov.  3, 
and  discussed  the  remarkable  achievement  of  American 
automotive  engineers  in  producing  the  new  military 
truck  in  record-breaking  time. 

L.  E.  Dunhan,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  iron 
ore  department  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  for 
a  number  of  years,  has  been  appointed  as  director  of 
purchases  for  the  various  interests  with  which  the 
Hanna  firm  is  connected  as  agent.  The  present  pur- 
chasing agents  and  offices  in  Cleveland,  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  will  be  maintained  as  heretofore. 

Ambrose  Monell,  president  International  Nickel  Co., 
has  been  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps,  aviation  section. 

F.  E.  Nulsen,  president  Missouri  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  who  at  the  recent  Cincinnati  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  discussed  the  pa- 
per by  Henry  F.  Pope,  president 
of  the  National  Malleable  Cast- 
ings Co.,  Cleveland,  on  Malleable 
Iron  and  Its  Uses,  has  long  been 
a  prominent  figure  not  only  in  the 
^^^^^v  malleable    business    in    St.    Louis 

^^^^^^|r  and  vicinity  but  in  the  National 

^^^^^    iB^^  councils  of  the  manufacturers  of 

^^^^^^^^^^         malleables.      His    valuable   paper 
■H^^HBHR.         will   be    found   elsewhere   in   this 


Stanton  Griffith,  for  fifteen  years  superintendent  of 
the  foundry,  pattern  shop  and  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  Eclipse  works  of  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Mfg.  Co., 
Beloit,  Wis.,  resigned  Nov.  1  to  accept  the  position  of 
works  manager  of  the  South  Side  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Griffith's  first  employment 
as  a  youth  was  in  the  plant  to  which  he  now  returns 
as  works  manager. 

Oscar  Stegeman,  president  and  general  manager 
Stegeman  Motor  Car  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  resigned  and 
will  make  new  connections. 

Charles  G.  Crocker,  general  manager  Oscillating 
Sleigh  Co.,  Menomonie,  Wis.,  has  resigned  to  accept 
the  position  of  works  manager  of  the  United  States 
Switch  Co.,  organized  recently  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
and  now  manufacturing  automatic  railroad  and  street 
car  switches  and  signals.  Mr.  Crocker  formerly  was 
factory  superintendent  of  the  McDonough  Mfg.  Co., 
Eau  Claire. 

Alfred  Marshall,  Marshall  &  Huschart  Machinery 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  returned  after  an  absence  of  about 
six  months,  during  which  time  he  was  a  member  of  an 
expedition  sent  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  National 
Geographical  Society  to  the  Ungava  Peninsula.  Mr. 
Marshall  accompanied  the  party  as  an  ornithologist. 

F.  D.  Egan,  formerly  steam  and  electrical  engineer 
at  the  Midland,  Pa.,  works  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  has  resigned,  effective  Nov.  1,  to  accept  the 
position   of  works  manager  of  the   Pittsburgh   Iron  & 
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steel  Foundries  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  works  at  Midland, 
Pa.  Clyde  Brooks,  formerly  works  manager,  will  now 
give  his  entire  time  to  the  positions  of  secretary  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  company. 

H.  W.  Graham  has  resigned  as  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Herman  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Zelienople,  Pa.,  to 
become  chief  engineer  of  the  Ocala  Iron  Works,  Ocala, 
Fla. 


ABROGATION  OF  CONTRACTS 


Views  of  Producers  and  Consumers  in  Various 
Iron  and  Steel  Lines 

THE  abrogation  of  contracts  as  a  possibility  under 
new  Federal  legislation  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  has  lately  been  made  a  subject  of  special 
consideration  through  the  inquiry  sent  widely  to  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  thus  obtained  will  form  a 
basis,  it  is  presumed,  for  stipulations  of  the  proposed 
Pomerene  steel  and  iron  price  fixing  bill.  Such  a 
measure,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  to  be  made  an  early 
feature  when  Congress  meets  in  December.  Mean- 
while, supplementing  its  editorial  in  the  last  issue. 
The  Iron  Age  has  been  sounding  out  the  views  of  vari- 
ous classes  of  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
including  particularly  those  likely  to  have  more  at 
stake  in  material  purchase  contracts  than  in  contracts 
covering  products  of  their  own  manufacture.  Of  forty 
cases,  comprising  small  as  well  as  large  manufacturers, 
two  alone  indicated  a  willingness  that  contracts  should 
be  nullified,  but  with  qualifications. 

Abrogation  With  Qualifications. 

For  example,  a  maker  of  rolling  mill  machinery, 
intimating  an  inability  to  buy  for  prompt  or  future 
shipments  on  commodities  "where  the  prohibitive  profit 
has  been  eliminated  by  the  Government,"  hopes  "that 
the  true  American  spirit  will  soon  be  shown  that  will 
allow  the  Government  to  proceed  with  their  plans, 
which  necessarily  should  abrogate  all  contracts,  placing 
same  on  a  fair  profit  basis,  making  a  uniform  standard 
of  prices  so  that  everybody  can  get  busy  and  do  their 
part." 

A  builder  of  industrial  plants  believes  "that  if  the 
enforcement  of  an  existing  contract  for  steel  at  a  rate 
considerably  higher  than  the  fixed  price  will  work  a 
hardship  on  the  buyer  and  penalize  him  unduly,  as 
compared  with  a  competitor  who  buys  at  Government 
prices,  this  should  have  consideration,  providing,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government's  fixed  price  allows  the  steel 
men  a  good  profit." 

A  maker  of  bolts  and  nuts  says  that  "as  far  as  our 
readjustment  in  price  is  concerned,  when  we  make  it, 
we  will  voluntarily  reduce  every  contract  on  our  books, 
changing  the  contract  to  the  price  announced." 

A  maker  of  plumbers'  supplies  thinks  that  "whereas 
it  is  proper  that  the  mill  should  expect  the  quantity 
to  be  taken  out  on  the  contract,  the  price  should  be 
reduced  to  the  Government  standard,  although  so  far 
the  mills  do  not  seem  to  be  disposed  to  meet  these 
new  figures." 

Against  Abrogation. 

The  views  against  contract  abrogation  may  be  sum- 
marized by  the  following  quotations: 

A  maker  of  steel  castings  :  The  abrogation  of  contracts 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  Endless  confusion  and  months  of 
readjustment  would  ensue.  Presumably,  manufacturers,  when 
they  .sold  their  ijroduet,  covered  themselves  on  the  materials 
required,  and  as  soon  as  existing  contracts  are  thus  worked 
out,  then  the  whole  industry  comes  down  automatically  to  a 
common  plane  operating  under  the  fixed  prices  established. 

A  maker  of  forgings  :  We  strongly  urge  against  a  move  of 
this  kind.  To  our  minds  it  would  establish  a  precedent, 
fraught  with  danger,  far  reaching  in  Its  effects,  not  only  to 
manufacturers  in  their  relations,  one  with  another,  but  with 
labor  as  well.  The  keeping  of  contracts  inviolate  has  been  a 
matter   of   honor   between    contracting   parties,    whether   con- 


cerning men  or  industries,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
emergency  great  enough  to  change  a  system  so  honorable. 

A  maker  of  shearing,  punching  and  other  heavy  ma- 
chinery :  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  state  of  affairs  that  would 
warrant  such  a  brazen  defiance  of  business  ethics  and  com- 
mon honesty.  The  U.  S.  Government  being,  at  the  present 
time,  the  greatest  of  all  borrowers,  is  living  in  a  glass  house, 
and  can  ill  afford  to  fafher  an  act  that  savors  of  repudia- 
tion in  any  form. 

A  manufacturer  of  heating  and  ventilating  equipment :  It 
is  out  of  the  question  for  the  mills  to  accept  new  business 
at  the  fixed  prices  for  private  consumers  except  for  delivery 
after  the  period  for  which  they  are  sold  up,  and  we  believe 
that  the  abrogation  of  existing  contracts  would  be  harmful 
to  all  concerned.  If  the  furnaces  and  mills  accept  the  new 
prices  with  good  grace,  as  for  the  most  part  they  are  doing, 
the  market  will  be  stabilized  and  the  prices  on  the  more 
highly  finished  products  tend  to  follow  the  same  trend,  al- 
though counteracted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  labor. 

A  maker  of  rolling  mill  machinery :  We  consider  contracts 
sacred,  and  do  not  believe  that  under  any  circumstance  con- 
ti-acts  should  be  violated,  broken  or  abrogated. 

A  maker  of  steel  plant  machinery :  Abrogation  of  con- 
tracts, in  our  opinion,  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake,  as 
it  would  only  add  to  the  chaos  that  now  exists  in  business. 
It  would  lead  to  a  collapse  of  the  business  structure. on  which 
we  have  been  operating  for  so  many  years.  Contracts  have 
been  held  to  be  a  moral  and  business  obligation  in  the  past ; 
and  if  contracts  were  to  be  abrogated  even  for  a  short  time, 
it  would  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  contracts  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Unscrupulous  parties  to  the  contract 
who  found  it  to  be  working  to  their  disadvantage  would  have 
.-^ome  excuse  to  have  it  abrogated,  at  the  same  time  striving 
to  have  favorable  contracts  remain  valid,  and  thus  create 
an  undesirable  condition. 

A  maker  of  cold-rolled  strip  steel :  Legalized  abrogation 
of  contracts  is  likely  to  have  an  unmoral  effect  on  the  public. 
We  do  not  want  solemn  obligations  to  be  considered  as 
"scraps  of  paper,"  nor  get  our  business  world  into  the  way 
of  considering  lightly  its  commitments.  If  price  fixing  could 
have  been  made  to  affect  all  materials,  contracts  as  well  as 
future  purchases,  the  effect  on  the  prices  of  all  products  made 
from  steel  would  have  been  immediate.  As  it  is  now,  nobody 
knows  when  $33  pig  will  reach  plowshares  or  pruning  hooks. 
That  is  what  the  public  is  interested  in,  rather  than  to  re- 
duce the  earnings  of  the  steel  companies,  who  are  paying  a 
large  proportion  of  their  earnings  to  the  Government   in  taxes. 

A  selling  agent  for  various  steel  makers'  products :  On 
the  question  of  abrogating  contracts  we  feel  very  strongly. 
If  our  government  is  to  lend  itself  to  such  socialistic  policies 
we  have  great  fear  for  the  future  of  American  business.  To 
us  credit  means  a  great  deal,  but  if  we  have  to  abrogate  our 
contracts,  we  fail  to  see  where  we  will  have  any  credit  left. 
It  puts  us  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  man  who  sells 
and  then  because  the  market  goes  up  refuses  to  deliver,  and 
sells  the  same  tonnage  over  again  at  a  higher  figure.  We 
certainly  have  a  sufficiency  of  that  type  to  deal  with  as  it 
is,  and  so  hope  that  our  Government  will  not  stoop  to  such 
low  practices. 

A  manufacturer  of  bar  iron :  We  feel  that  contracts 
should  not  be  abrogated,  for  the  reason  that  in  many  cases 
the  manufacturer  covers  the  requirements  of  the  contract  by 
purchases  of  raw  material,  and  if  the  contract  should  be 
abrogated,  he  would  be  left  with  a  lot  of  possibly  high  priced 
material  on  his  hands  and  subjected  to  a  loss  that  would  be 
beyond  his  control.  Moreover,  manufacturers  have  always 
felt  that  contracts  should  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties, 
and  not  merely  options  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser. 

A  maker  of  bar  iron  :  My  moral  training,  together  with 
my  business  education,  the  latter  covering  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  has  instilled  in  me  such  a  deep-rooted  conviction 
of  the  Inviolability  of  contracts  that  I  cannot  imagine  my- 
self considering  the  advantages  of  their  abrogation.  The 
disadvantages,  by  reason  of  the  precedent  established,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  so  far  outstrip  the  advantages  as  to  preclude 
any  discussion  of  the  question.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  in  Section  !»,  among  other  things,  that 
"No  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed."  In  Section  10  that 
"No  State  shall  pass  any  ex  post  facto  law.  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts."  This  would  seem  to 
clearly  indicate  the  spirit  of  the  framers  of  that  document,  a 
spirit,  that,  it  .seems  to  me,  should  prevail  for  all  time. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Foundry- 
men's  Association  at  the  Manufacturers  Club,  Philadel- 
phia, Wednesday  evening,  G.  H.  Clamer,  vice-president 
of  the  Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  explained  the 
Ajax-Hyatt  electric  furnace  for  melting  non-ferrous 
metals.  The  Phoenix  Iron  Co.  was  proposed  for  mem- 
bership. 


Curtailment    of   Automobile  Construction 


Need  of  Chrome  Steel  for  Munitions  Calculated 
to  Reduce  Numbers  of  Pleasure  Cars — War 
Business    Will    Help    Maintain    Organizations 


Washington,  Nov.  6.  —  Owing  to  the  demand  for 
chrome  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  the 
priority  officer  of  the  War  Industries  Board  has  issued 
an  order  which,  in  effect,  forbids  the  delivery  of  this 
kind  of  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  pleasure  automo- 
biles. The  issuance  of  this  order,  which  was  not  publicly 
announced  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  caused  general 
consternation  among  automobile  manufacturers  and  in 
connection  with  semi-official  reports  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  preparing  to  take  over  numerous  automobile 
plants  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  manufacture  of  air- 
planes, engines  and  other  war  material,  brought  to 
Washington  during  the  past  week  a  large  number  of 
men  prominent  in  the  automobile  industry.  Their  pro- 
tests are  now  under  consideration  by  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  chrome  steel 
embargo  may  be  modified,  although  there  is  no  pros- 
pect that  it  will  be  rescinded;  in  fact,  this  particular 
order  is  believed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  series  de- 
signed to  cut  down  the  production  of  what  are  styled 
by  the  War  Industries  Board,  "non-essentials,"  a  term 
rather  loosely  applied  at  present  to  articles  that  are 
of  no  direct  value  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  automobile  manufacturers 
arrived  in  Washington  soon  after  the  embargo  order 
on  chrome  steel  was  issued.  A  meeting  was  at  once 
called  of  the  officers  of  the  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Motor  and  Accessories  Manufacturers. 
This  was  followed  by  a  general  conference  participated 
in  by  Col.  Charles  Clifton,  president  of  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  C,  W.  Stiger,  presi- 
dent of  the  Motor  and  Accessories  Manufacturers,  and 
Coker  F.  Clarkson,  general  manager  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  Before  the  conference  ad- 
journed Howard  E.  Coffin,  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Gen.  C.  E.  Baker, 
of  the  Quartermasters  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Hugh 
Frayne,  labor  representative  on  the  War  Industries 
Board,  were  called  into  consultation. 

Reduced  Deliveries  of  Chrome  Steel  Proposed 

The  order  of  the  priority  officer  with  regard  to 
chrome  steel  cuts  off  immediately  the  supply  of  this 
metal  and  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  manufacturers, 
who  took  part  in  the  conference,  would  cause  widespread 
disaster  throughout  the  industry.  The  conference 
therefore  proposed  a  substitute,  which  would  provide 
for  reduced  deliveries  of  chrome  steel,  but  which  would 
not  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  pleasure  cars.  The 
priority  order  was  criticized  by  the  manufacturers  on 
the  ground  that  the  entire  automobile  industry  consumes 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  steel  production  of  the 
United  States  and  utilizes  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  chrome  steel.  Other  industries,  which  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  waging  of  war,  it  was  asserted,  use  quite 
as  much  chrome  steel  as  the  automobile  builders;  hence, 
the  priority  order  in  question  constituted  a  clear  dis- 
crimination against  a  single  industry. 

Proposed  Cut  in  Pleasure  Car  Production 

The  substitute  proposition  framed  by  the  conference 
proposed  an  immediate  cut  in  the  production  of  pleasure 
cars  of  15  per  cent  with  the  under.standing  that  this 
would  be  followed  by  a  steady  curtailment  in  this  branch 
of  the  business  until  within  six  months  the  output  of 
pleasure  cars  would  be  brought  down  to  60  per  cent  of 
normal.  The  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country 
are  understood  to  be  well  protected  in  the  matter  of 
.stocks  of  chrome  steel;  hence,  in  the  distribution  of  this 
metal  during  the  next  six  months  it  was  proposed  to 
favor  those  concerns,  and  especially  the  smaller  ones, 
which  have  little  or  no  chrome  steel  on  hand.  To  pre- 
vent disastrou.s  consequences  to  the  automobile  indus- 
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try  as  the  result  of  the  proposed  reduced  production  of 
pleasure  cars,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Government 
should  place  orders  for  shells  of  small  and  medium  cali- 
ber with  those  factories  equipped  for  this  work  or  which 
can  be  fitted  up  without  great  expenditure  of  time  or 
money. 

The  substitute  proposition  of  the  automobile  men 
was  laid  before  the  War  Industries  Board  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose,  which  supplemented 
the  formal  project  with  a  brief  oral  argument  in  sup- 
port of  its  adoption.  The  board  is  giving  the  matter 
careful  consideration,  and  it  is  believed  will  reach  a  de- 
cision in  the  present  week.  Following  the  meeting  of  the 
automobile  men  with  the  board.  Director  Gifford  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  made  an  informal  state- 
ment in  which  he  said  that  the  priority  order  directed 
against  the  manufacture  of  pleasure  automobiles  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  discrimination  against  a  special 
industry.  The  Government,  he  said,  did  not  mean  to 
injure  the  business  of  manufacturing  automobiles,  but 
must  conserve  all  raw  materials  needed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions.  It  was  also  the  purpose  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  he  said,  to  utilize  the  plants  and  fa- 
cilities of  many  of  the  large  automobile  manufacturing 
plants  and  this  would  necessarily  interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  pleasure  cars.  This  might  result,  Mr.  Gif- 
ford said,  in  cutting  down  the  production  of  this  type 
of  car  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  present  output.  It 
would  not  be  surprising,  he  added,  if  it  should  become 
necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  has  prohibited  the  building  of  pleasure 
cars  while  the  war  is  on.  The  shortage  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  might  prove  a  factor  in  the  problem,  empha- 
sizing the  necessity  of  reducing  the  output  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  other  non-essential  industries. 

War  Business  for  Automobile  Plants 

The  Aircraft  Board  is  planning  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  automobile  manufacturers  who  are  to  be  called 
upon  to  build  Liberty  motors  and  other  engines  for  air- 
planes, and  this  work,  it  is  thought,  will  absorb  the 
facilities  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  largest  plants 
in  the  country.  The  Quartermasters  Department  will 
also  make  a  wider  distribution  of  orders  for  military 
trucks  for  the  army  than  has  heretofore  been  contem- 
plated, and  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  already  undertaken  a  survey  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  its  plants 
can  be  utilized  in  the  production  of  shells.  It  is  freely 
conceded,  however,  that  at  best  the  Government  will  be 
unable  to  utilize  all  the  plants  that  will  be  interfered 
with  by  the  chrome  steel  order,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  many  of  the  smaller  concerns,  which  are  fitted  up 
to  manufacture  but  two  or  three  models  of  small 
pleasure  cars,  will  be  compelled  to  close  down. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  tabulating  the  essential  and  non-essential  indus- 
tries, but  does  not  now  contemplate  making  its  cate- 
gories public  at  this  time.  Scarcity  of  coal  will  prob- 
ably force  the  first  curtailment  of  production,  and  sub- 
sequent orders  will  be  influenced  by  shortages  of  other 
materials. 

Listing   So-Called   Non-Essential   Industries 

The  special  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  co-operating  with  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  has  prepared  a  bulletin 
in  response  to  many  inquiries  as  to  the  Government's 
plans  with  respect  to  so-called  non-essential  industries 
and  especially  as  to  what  course  will  be  followed  in  with- 
drawing labor  and  materials  therefrom.  It  is  stated  in 
this  bulletin  that  no  policy  has  been  definitely  announced 
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by  the  Government;  nevertheless,  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued by  manufacturers  is  perfectly  clear. 

No  action  except  in  emergencies  should  be  taken,  it 
is  said,  unless  it  be  in  accordance  with  some  general 
plan  based  upon  a  thorough  survey  of  the  industries  of 
the  country.  "If  unnecessary  hardship  is  to  be 
avoided,"  says  Waddill  Catchings,  chairman  of  the 
chamber's  committee,  "and  if  there  is  to  be  no  discrim- 
ination, the  (Government  should  not  act  until  a  general 
plan  has  been  formulated  and  made  known  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  all  sections.  Before  a  business  is  classified 
as  non-essential  and  deprived  by  act  of  government  of 
labor  and  material,  the  industry  through  duly  elected 
representatives  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter;  to  learn  the  premises  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  reasons  for  action. 

"The  motive  of  the  Government — the  concentration  of 
industrial  energy  toward  winning  the  war — appeals  to 
all,  and  every  industry  can  be  relied  upon  to  assist  in 
bringing  itself  into  adjustment  with  the  war  needs  of 
the  country. 

"Where  an  industry  is  regarded  as  non-essential  and 
must  be  deprived  of  labor  and  materials,  such  deliberate 
planning  may  lead  to  the  use  of  substitute  materials 
of  different  processes  of  production.  In  this  manner 
unnecessary  hardship  may  be  avoided.  Furthermore, 
when  the  Government  is  forced  to  deprive  a  business  of 
materials  and  labor  because  it  is  non-essential,  an  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  Government  to  place  with  the 
industry  orders  for  product  needed  in  the  war.  If  in 
placing  the  war  orders  effort  is  made  to  produce  war 
supplies  in  the  centers  where  labor  is  housed,  not  only 
will  congestion  in  munition  centers  be  relieved,  but  there 
will  be  avoided  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  great  problem 
of  moving  labor  back  to  the  normal  producing  centers." 

W.  L.  C. 


Decrease  in  October  Lake  Ore  Shipments 

Iron  ore  shipments  down  the  lakes  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region  in  October  were  8,193,892  gross  tons, 
compared  with  9,116,196  tons  in  October,  1916,  a  de- 
crease of  922,304  tons,  or  10.11  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  October  and  season  shipments  by 
ports  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  1916  in  gross 
tons: 

October,      October,      To  Nov.  1,     To  Nov.  1, 
1917  1916  1917  1916 

Escanaba     995,052  876,488  6.162,774  6,507.482 

Marquette     461,284  519,806  2.870,100  3,546,651 

Ashland     978,029  1,218,134  6,603,238  7,269,846 

Superior    1,876,525  1,732,865  12,253,271  11,493,831 

Duluth     2,497,629  3,298,314  17,686,997  19,472,473 

Two    Harbors    .  .  1,385,373  1,470,589  8,677,218  9,642,563 

Total    8,193,892     9,116,196     54,253,598     57,932.846 

1917    decrease    ..       922,304      3,679,248      

For  the  season  the  1917  decrease  is  3,679,248  tons, 
or  6.35  per  cent.  The  Duluth  percentage  to  Nov.  1, 
1917,  was  32.60  per  cent  against  33.61  per  cent  last 
year,  while  the  Great  Northern  dock  at  Superior 
shipped  18.60  per  cent  of  the  total  this  year  against 
17.29  per  cent  to  Nov.  1,  1916.  The  decrease  in  the 
total  this  year  to  Nov.  1  of  6.35  per  cent  compares  with 
an  increase  of  38.54  per  cent  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 


The  American  Zinc  Products  Co.  has  been  organized 
by  Youngstown,  Ohio,  parties  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000.  It  is  stated  that  all  of  the  stock  to  be  issued  has 
been  sold,  and  that  they  will  not  issue  bonds.  Promi- 
nently  identified   with   the   company  are   D.   W.   Kerr, 

F.  W.  Stillwagon,  W.  Manning  Kerr,  R.  A.  Leitch  and 

G.  P.  Gilmer,  all  of  Youngstown.  The  company  is 
building  a  10-mill  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc 
sheets  at  Greencastle,  Ind.  The  plant  will  be  completed 
in  about  six  months  and  have  a  monthly  capacity  for 
rolling  about  2400  tons.  H.  S.  Buck  will  be  general 
manager  of  the  plant.  He  is  also  the  managing  head 
of  the  closely  affiliated  Fort  Smith  Spelter  Co.,  oper- 
ating a  plant  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  from  which  the 
American  Zinc  Products  Co.  will  secure  a  portion  of  its 
raw  material.  The  Greencastle  plant  will  employ  about 
400  men  when  in  full  operation. 


Defends  Action  in  Paying  Bonuses 

No  definite  action  was  taken  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  last  week,  of  stockholders  of  the  Carbon 
Steel  Co.,  who  entered  a  suit  that  is  being  carried  on 
in  the  courts  of  West  Virginia,  and  are  trying  to  com- 
pel Charles  McKnight,  president  of  the  company  to 
pay  back  into  its  treasury  more  than  $500,000  bonus 
money  voted  to  him  and  other  officials  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  some  months  ago.  The  situation  as  regards 
this  bonus  money,  which  some  stockholders  claim  was 
illegally  paid,  was  very  fully  discussed  at  the  meeting. 
Charles  McKnight,  president,  has  issued  a  long  letter 
to  the  stockholders  in  which  he  defends  his  action  in 
paying  large  bonuses  to  himself  and  other  officials 
about  a  year  ago,  and  in  part  this  letter  says: 

In  October,  1916,  when  your  company  had  completed  all 
its  contracts  with  the  British  Government,  the  general  busi- 
ness of  your  company  had  reached  a  condition  where  the 
salaries  being  paid  to  the  officers  were,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
board,  totally  inadequate  in  view  of  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  entailed  for  the  coming  year.  This  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  your  company's  financial  condition  had  not 
until  that  time  permitted  the  payment  of  salaries  commen- 
surate with  those  paid  by  other  companies  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. The  president  had  undertaken  the  management  of  the 
company  in  1910  as  chairman  of  your  board,  but  served 
without  salary  until  October,  1912,  when  he  was  made  presi- 
dent, with  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year,  under  which  he  had 
served  until  this  time.  The  vice-president  and  treasurer  was 
receiving  a  salary  of  $3,600  a  year,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
other  officers  had  been  in  proportion.  Many  companies  in 
the  same  line  of  business  were  paying  large  salaries,  new 
companies  were  springing  up  on  all  sides  which  were  ready  to 
pay  generous  compensation  to  officials  skilled  in  the  steel 
business,  and  tentative  offers  had  already  been  made  to  some 
of  the  oflficials  of  your  company.  Your  board  in  October, 
1916,  increased  the  salaries  of  its  executive  officers,  but,  to 
avoid  placing  heavy  fixed  charges  on  the  company's  business 
at  a  time  when  the  prosperity  in  the  steel  business  was  ex- 
ceptional but  its  duration  problematical,  adopted  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  president,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  after  the  company  should  earn, 
the  required  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  and  6  per  cent 
upon  the  common  stock,  a  sum  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
net  profits  remaining  should  be  paid  to  the  president  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  officers  of  your  company.  As  before, 
this  matter  was  reported  to  the  stockholders  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  November,  1916,  and  was  by  them  unani- 
mously approved. 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Carbon 
Steel  Co.  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  Nov.  12,  and  it  is 
stated  that  at  this  meeting  efforts  will  be  made  by  some 
of  the  minority  stockholders  to  obtain  control.  Letters 
have  been  sent  out  by  two  factions  of  the  company 
asking  for  proxies  to  be  used  at  the  coming  meeting. 


Takes  Over  Iron  Foundry 

The  Wagner  Castings  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  A.  W. 
Wagner,  president,  has  taken  over  the  Decatur  Foundry 
Co.,  maker  of  light  gray  iron  castings  and  will  con- 
tinue the  production  of  these  castings,  although  it  is 
probable  that  early  in  1918  malleable  iron  castings  will 
be  made  also.  The  plant  just  acquired  was  formerly  the 
Central  Malleable  Iron  Co.  and  still  contains  equipment 
essential  to  the  making  of  malleable  castings.  Mr. 
Wagner,  who  heads  the  new  company,  organized  the 
Decatur  Malleable  Iron  Co.  and  is  still  interested  in  the 
latter  company. 

The  Niles  Tool  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  now 
employing  a  full  force  of  men  in  its  foundry  that  had 
been  closed  down  for  several  months  on  account  of  a 
strike.  The  company  refused  to  recognize  the  moulders' 
union  and  has  employed  its  new  force  simply  as  indi- 
viduals. A  large  percentage  of  the  striking  workmen 
returned  under  these  conditions. 


The  Hamilton  Furnace  Co.  at  Coke-Otto,  a  suburb 
of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  will  make  improvements  to  its  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  over  $500,000.  One  of  the  principal 
improvements  will  be  a  movable  car  dumper.  The 
plant  is  now  operating  at  full  capacity  producing  basic 
pig  iron. 
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MORE  STEEL  PRICES  FIXED 


Further  Announcement  as  to  Finished  Products 
Made  at  Washington 

Announcement  was  made  Nov,  5  in  Washington  that 
the  President  had  approved  an  agreement  made  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  with  the  principal  steel  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  fixing  maximum  prices,  sub- 
ject to  revision  Jan.  1,  1918,  on  certain  steel  articles, 
as  follows: 

Sheets.— No.  28  black  sheets,  $5  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  $4.25  per  100 
lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  $6.25  per 
100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  The  above  prices  to  apply  to 
both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  grades. 

Pipe. — On  %-in.  to  3-in.  black  steel  pipe,  discount 
52  and  5  and  2y2  per  cent,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 


Cold  Rolled  Steel — 17  per  cent  discount  from  March 
15,  1915,  list,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Scrap.— No.  1  heavy  melting,  $.*iO  per  gross  ton, 
f.o.b.  consuming  point;  cast  iron  borings  and  machine 
shop  turnings,  $20  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  consuming 
point;  No.  1  railroad  wrought,  $35  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
consuming  point. 

Wire.— Plain  wire,  $8.25  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Tin  Plates. — Coke  base,  Bessemer  and  open-hearth, 
$7.75  per  100-lb.  box,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  have  agreed  promptly  to  adjust  the 
maximum  prices  of  all  iron  and  steel  products  other 
than  those  for  which  prices  have  been  agreed  upon  to 
the  same  general  standard  as  those  which  have  been 
announced.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  done 
promptly  and  consistently  in  line  with  the  basic,  in- 
termediate, and  finished  products  for  which  definite 
maximum  prices  have  been  established. 


MANY  HOUSES  NEEDED 


Committee  Reports  on  Conditions  Resulting  from 
War  Demands 

Washington,  Nov.  6. — The  Committee  on  Housing 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  appointed  Oct.  9, 
1917,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  extent  of  the 
housing  problem  in  connection  with  workers  employed 
on  Government  contracts  and  the  relation  of  that  prob- 
lem to  the  output  of  war  materials,  has  submitted  its 
findings  to  the  Council. 

The  testimony  and  records  obtained  by  the  commit- 
tee clearly  indicate  that  with  few  exceptions  the  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  ships,  guns,  ammunition  and 
other  war  materials  have  thus  far  been  made  with  little 
or  no  Government  provision  for  the  housing  necessities 
incident  to  a  rapid  and  large  increase  of  labor.  In 
its  investigation  the  committee  has  been  materially 
aided  by  the  report  of  Philip  Hiss,  chairman,  sectional 
committee  on  housing  of  subcommittee  on  welfare  work 
of  the  labor  section  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  which 
report  called  the  exigency  of  the  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council. 

The  situation  may  be  well  instanced  by  one  New 
England  manufacturing  city  where  there  exists  a  dis- 
tinct community  problem.  In  that  city  16  concerns  are 
engaged  upon  war  contracts,  and  it  was  disclosed  to  the 
committee  on  housing  that  nearly  10,000  additional 
men,  for  whom  there  now  exists  practically  no  living 
quarters,  will  be  required  by  Jan.  1  if  the  plants  in 
question  are  to  run  to  their  full  capacity. 

One  great  steel  company,  already  mainly  employed 
with  Government  contracts,  has  extensive  additions  to 
its  present  plant  approaching  completion.  The  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  on  housing  disclosed  that 
unless  immediate  provision  be  made  for  necessary  hous- 
ing, the  possible  production  of  guns,  gun  carriages  and 
other  munitions  will  be  curtailed  fully  one-third  of  the 
plant's  possible  output  within  the  next  three  or  four 
months. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such  cases  as  those 
cited  above,  the  committee  on  housing  deprecates  any 
exaggeration  as  to  the  extent  of  the  existing  housing 
problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  communities  and 
individual  industries  are  now  taking  care  of  their  own 
hou.sing  requirements.  Others,  where  there  is  serious 
congestion,  are  preparing  to  do  so;  but  there  are  a 
number  which  will  need  financial  assistance  in  house 
building  if  full  production  capacity  is  to  be  had. 

In  general,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  on 
housing  that  the  existing  emergency  demands  imme- 
diate action  and  is  convinced  that  under  proper 
safeguards  the  Government  should  give  quick  financial 
aid  to  such  industries  or  communities  as  can  clearly 
demonstrate  their  right  to  relief.  In  this  regard,  it  is 
suggested  that  any  aid  which  may  be  given  by  the 
Government  should  pfff-rably  b«'  r<'ndered  in  the  form 


of  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Some  loss  to  the 
Government  may  be  reasonably  expected,  but  the  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  give  relief  is  negligible  when 
measured  by  the  loss  incident  to  delay  in  the  execution 
of  the  vast  war  orders  already  placed. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  an  organi- 
zation of  reasonable  permanency  and  authority  is  nec- 
essary to  administer  quickly  and  effectively  such  funds 
as  may  be  available  for  housing  purposes,  and  that 
such  organization  should  have  broad  powers  to  conduct 
building  operations,  to  deal  in  real  estate  and  securities, 
and  to  borrow  and  loan  money. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that,  in  line  with 
the  recent  findings  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  all  authorized  agencies  of 
the  Government  making  contracts  for  war  materials 
shall  give  due  consideration  in  the  future  to  the  labor 
supply  and  housing  conditions  prior  to  closing  con- 
tracts, and  that  future  contracts  shall  be  distributed, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  undue  concentration  of 
workers  in  any  one  locality. 

The  committee  on  housing  particularly  emphasizes 
the  conviction  that  any  Government  aid  for  industrial 
housing  should  be  considered  as  a  war  measure  and  be 
rigidly  confined  to  cases  where  restriction  of  output 
of  war  materials  would  otherwise  occur. 

The  committee  on  housing  of  the  Council  is  com- 
posed as  follows:  Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  chairman,  architect 
and  builder.  New  York  City;  Gertrude  Beeks  Easley, 
chairman,  welfare  department,  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion ;  William  J.  Spencer,  secretary,  building  trades  de- 
partment, American  Federation  of  Labor;  C.  G.  Du 
Bois,  comptroller,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.;  Theodore  Robinson,  vice  president,  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  Chicago. 

w.  L.  c. 

War-Service  Committee  of  Boiler  Manufacturers 

Conforming  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting 
of  manufacturers  with  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce requesting  all  lines  of  business  to  appoint  a  war- 
service  committee  to  act  as  "point  of  contact"  between 
said  industry  and  the  Government  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  the  American  Boiler  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion has  appointed  a  committee,  as  follows:  George  W. 
Bach,  manager  Union  Iron  Works,  Erie,  Pa.;  G.  S. 
Barnum,  president  Bigelow  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
W.  C,  Connelly,  president  D.  Connelly  Boiler  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, chairman.  Anyone  having  business  pertaining  to 
boilers  should,  it  is  emphasized,  address  the  chairman 
at  once. 


Th  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  opened  an  office  in 
the  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  charge  of 
W.  II.  Oliver,  Philadelphia  manager  of  sales.  Mr. 
Oliver  will  divide  his  time  between  Washington  and 
Philadelphia. 


Differentials  in  Pig  Iron 

Statement  by  E.  H.  Gary,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Steel  and  Steel  Products 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 


By  agreement  between  the  General  Com- 
mittee on  Steel  and  Steel  Products  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  the 
War  Industries  Board,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  base  price  of  No.  2  foundry  iron  and 
also  of  basic  iron  was  fixed  at  $33  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  cars  furnace.  From  these  base 
prices  the  Sub-Committee  on  Pig  Iron,  Iron 
Ore  and  Lake  Transportation  has  reported  to 


the  General  Committee  a  list  of  differentials 
which  the  General  Committee  believes  is  fair 
and  reasonable  and  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  trade,  and  therefore  recommends 
to  the  iron  industry  that  the  same  be  adopted 
to  take  effect  immediately.  Judge  Gary,  as 
chairman  of  the  general  committee,  in  announc- 
ing his  list,  said :  "It  is  hoped  there  will  be  no 
hesitancy   in   accepting  this   recommendation." 


The  grade  of  No.  2  foundry  iron  to  be  equivalent  in  analysis  to: 

Silicon    1.75  to  2.25 

Sulphur   Not  over  0^05 

No.   2   soft   Southern   iron   equivalent  to  No.  2  foundry  of  same  silicon  content. 

Differentials  from  the  above  base  price  for  No.  2  foundry  iron  to  be  made  for  the  following 
changes  in  specifications: 

Forge  or  mill  iron $1.00   per  gross  ton   under  base 

Foundry  iron  running  silicon  1.00  to  1.75-0.50  per  gross  ton  under  base 
Foundry  iron  running  silicon  2.25  to  2.75-0.50  per  gross  ton  over  base 
Foundry  iron  running  silicon  2.75  to  3.25-1.50    per   gross    ton    over    base 

Foundry  iron  in  excess  of  3.25  silicon,  add  $1.00  per  gross  ton  for  each  %  per  cent  of  silicon 
over  the  price  for  3.25  silicon  iron. 

Manganese,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  variations  to  be  adjusted  as  formerly  customary  in  each  dis- 
trict having  respect  to  the  base  price. 

Where  iron  is  sold  by  fracture,  the  usual  grading  prevailing  in  each  district  to  continue. 

Malleable  iron   $0.50   per   gross  ton   above  base 

Bessemer  iron   10%   per   gross   ton    above   base 

Basic   iron    Base  price. 

CHARCOAL  IRON 

Southern  or  warm  blast  charcoal  iron  a  maximum  of  $10.00  per  gross  ton  above  base  for  iron 
ranging  0.40  to  0.60   phosphorus   and  silicon    1.00  to  2.00. 

For  grades  running  below  these  analyses,  corresponding  reductions  as  usual  to  the  trade  to  be 
made. 

Cold  blast  charcoal  iron,  a  maximum  of  $22.00  per  gross  ton  above  base  with  customary  reduc- 
tions for  lower  grades,  as  recognized  by  the  trade. 

Lake  Superior  iron  $2.50  per  gross  ton  above  base  for  iron  averaging  1.25  per  cent  silicon.  Other 
grades  to  be  adjusted  as  per  the  custom  of  the  trade,  depending  upon  the  silicon,  phosphorus  and 
manganese  contents  of  the  iron. 

All   of  these  charcoal   iron   differentials  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  base  price. 

HIGH  SILICON  OR  SILVERY  IRON 

For  iron  containing: 

6  per   cent  silicon $7.00  per  gross  ton  above   base 

7  per  cent  silicon 9.00  per  gross  ton  above  base 

8  per  cent  silicon 11.50  per  gross   ton  above  base 

9  per  cent  silicon 14.00  per  gross  ton  above  base 

10   per  cent  silicon 17.00  per  gross  ton  above  base 

Three  dollars  per  gross  ton  advance  for  each  1  per  cent  silicon  for  11  per  cent  and  over. 

BESSEMER  FERROSILICON 

For  iron  containing: 

10  per   cent  silicon $22.00  per  gross  ton  above   base 

11  per   cent  silicon 25.30  per  gross  ton  above  base 

12  per  cent  silicon 28.60  per  gross  ton  above  base 

LOW  PHOSPHORUS  IRON 

Iron  containing  phosphorus  and  sulphur  not  exceeding  0.04,  and  silicon  not  exceeding  2  per  cent: 

For  copper  bearing  iron $17.00   per  gross  ton   above  base 

For  copper  free   iron 20.00   per  gross   ton   above  base 

A  sliding  scale  of  $1.50  per  gross  ton  advance  for  each  reduction  in  phosphorus  of  0.005  per  cent 
below  0.04,  and  $1.75  per  gross  ton  advance  for  each   1   per  cent  of  silicon  in  excess  of  2  per  cent. 

New  York,  Nov.  2,  1917. 
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Manufacture  Under  Enemy  Aliens'  Patents 


Regulations  for  the  Granting  of  Li- 
censes by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion— Form  of  Procedure,  Fees,  Etc. 


Washington,  Nov.  6. — Regulations  for  the  filing  of 
applications  for  licenses  to  manufacture,  under  the 
terms  of  the  recently  enacted  trading  with  the  enemy 
act,  articles  patented,  trademarked  or  copyrighted  by 
enemy  aliens  have  been  prepared  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  regulations  also  cover  a  method  for 
the  payment  of  patent,  trademark  and  copyright  taxes, 
annuities  and  fees  in  enemy  countries  and  filing  and 
prosecuting  applications  therein,  and  under  these  pro- 
visions of  the  law  the  first  license  to  file  and  prosecute 
an  application  for  letters  patent  in  Germany,  Austria 
and  Hungary  has  been  issued  to  the  Ajax  Metal  Co. 
of  Philadelphia  for  an  improvement  in  "oscillation  of 
current  method  and  apparatus,"  the  invention  of  Edwin 
F.  Northrup,  an  American  citizen  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 
The  commission  anticipates  receiving  a  large  number 
of  applications  for  permits  to  manufacture  articles 
patented  in  this  country  by  German  corporations  and 
individuals,  and  has  perfected  an  organization  designed 
to  expedite  their  consideration  and  allowance. 

License  Requirements 

Applicants  for  licenses  under  patents  or  copyrights 
owned  or  controlled  by  an  enemy  or  an  ally  of  an 
enemy  are  required  to  file  a  verified  statement  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  concise  and  non-technical 
language  covering  the  following  points,  stating  in  each 
case  the  facts  upon  which  any  conclusion  may  be  based : 

(a)  If  an  individual,  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  If  a  corporation,  that  it  is  organized 
within  the  United  States. 

(b)  That  the  patent  or  copyright  desired  to  be 
licensed  is  owned  or  controlled  by  an  enemy  or  an  ally 
of  an  enemy. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  the  patent  or  copyright  is  con- 
trolled by  an  enemy  or  ally  of  an  enemy,  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  control  should  be  plainly  stated,  whether 
by  contract,  agency,  stock  ownership,  or  otherwise. 

(c)  There  shall  be  attached  to  the  application  a 
Patent  Office  copy  of  the  patent  and  a  certified  abstract 
of  title  to  it,  or  a  specimen  of  the  copyrighted  article 
and  a  certified  copy  of  the  copyright  entries  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  patent,  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  petition  and 
all  powers  of  attorney  in  the  file  of  the  application. 

(d)  That  licensing  the  applicant  is  for  the  patented 
or  copyrighted  article  or  the  product  of  the  patented 
process,  demand   for  which   is  not  being  met. 

(e)  That  the  applicant  is  able  to  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  the  patented  or  copyrighted  article  or  exer- 
cise the  patented  process.  Specifically,  that  the  appli- 
cant is  technically  and  otherwise  equipped  to  undertake 
or  procure  the  manufacture  or  operate  the  process  and 
is  in  fact  able  to  do  so. 

(f)  That  the  applicant  intends  to  do  so  in  good 
faith. 

(f^)  The  application  must  be  verified  by  the  person 
applying  for  the  license,  and  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion by  an  officer  thereof  acquainted  with  the  facts  re- 
cited. 

Form  of  Application 

P2ach  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  remit- 
tance of  $100  and  should  be  prepared  in  the  following 
form; 

To  the  Federal  Trtidc  C'ommUiBion; 

Application    of    for   m    llc-eriHe    under   patent 

to   date   No 

(If  under  copj'riKht,  Mtate  title  of  work,  name  of  copyright 
proprietor,  and  dat«  of  <-o|»>TlKht  regliitratlon. ) 

Th«'  urifl»'r»tlKn*!d,  tor  thf  piiri)OM«  of  fMf<'urlnK  a  llcenMe,  rep- 
rcK<:nt«<  to  the  Federal  Trade  (JommliMlon  aM  followH ; 

(a)   The  undendgned   in  a  citlsen   of  the  United   StateH. 


residing  at    Street,   in   the  city   of    State 

of    United    States   of   America.      ( If   a   corporation, 

state  under  the  laws  of  what  State  it  is  organized  ;  the  loca- 
tion of  its  corporate  offices,  its  business  offices,  and  plants  or 
factories. ) 

(b)  The  undersigned  is  desirous  of  being  licensed  under 
the  patent    (or  copyright)    above  named,  which  is  owned  or 

controlled    by     a    citizen    or    subject    of 

(state  the  enemy  country  or  the  ally  of  the  enemy 

of  which  the  patentee  or  copyright  proprietor  is  a  citizen  or 
subject,  or  if  a  corporation  where  it  is  incorporated,  and  if 
the  patent  or  copyright  is  not  owned,  but  is  claimed  to  be 
controlled  state  fully  the  facts  which  establish  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy  control,  whether  it  is 
by  means  of  an  agency,  by  contract,  by  stock  ownership  in 
corporation,  or  otherwise.) 

(c)  Attached  hereto  is  a  Patent  Office  copy  of  the  letters 
patent  and  a  certified  abstract  of  its  title  from  the  Patent 
Office  and  a  certified  copy  of  the  petition  and  all  powers  of 
attorney  in  the  file  of  the  application  (or,  in  the  case  of  a 
copyright,  a  specimen  of  the  copyrighted  work,  and  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  copyright  entries  from  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
ter of  Copyrights.) 

(d)  It  is  for  the  public  welfare  that  the  license  applied  for 
be  granted  because — (here  state  briefly  but  completely  and  in 
non-technical  language  the  reason  why  it  is  for  the  public 
benefit  that  the  license  be  granted  and  specifically  the  demand 
tor  the  article  prior  to  the  war,  the  demand  for  the  article 
at  the  present  time  whether  or  not  this  demand  is  being  met 
or  can  be  met,  prices  obtained  prior  to  the  war  and  prices  at 
the  present  time). 

(e)  Applicant  is  able  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  the 
patented  or  copyrighted  article  because — (here  state  spe- 
cifically the  applicant's  experience  in  the  production  of  arti- 
cles of  the  kind  covered  by  the  patent  or  copyright,  his  tech- 
nical equipment  for  manufacturing  and  .selling  .such  articles 
and  his  ability  to  do  so,  the  estimated  cost  of  manufacture 
and  price  proposed  to  be  charged  if  the  license  is  granted). 

(If  the  applicant  does  not  intend  to  manufacture  but  to 
procure  the  manufacture  of  the  article,  state  specifically  what 
arrangements  have  been  made  or  proposed  to  this  end  and 
their  terms  and  conditions.  State  the  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturer  proposed  to  be  employed  and  his  tech- 
nical equipment,  etc.,  and  attach  copies  of  any  contracts  or 
proposals. ) 

(f)  The  license  desired  is  exclusive  or  non-exclusive  for 
the  following  reasons:  (Here  state  reasons  why,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  applicant,  the  license  should  be  exclusive  or  non- 
exclusive. ) 

(g)  The  license  is  desired — 

(1)  For  the  term  of  the  patent  or  copyright,  (2)  the 
duration  of  the  war,  or  (3)  any  other  period,  stating  reasons 
in  each  case. 

(h)  The  application  is  also  to  contain  the  following:  "The 
undersigned  intends  in  good  faith  to  manufacture  or  cause 
to  be  manufactured  the  articles  licensed  and  understands  that 
the  license,  if  granted,  may  not  be  assigned  and  may  be  can- 
celed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  after  due  notice  of 
hearing,  upon  violation  by  the  undersigned  of  any  of  the 
l)rovision8  of  the  'Trading  with  the  enemy  Act'  or  of  any  of 
the  conditions  of  the  license." 

(Signed) 


Applicant. 

The  applicant  is  required  to  attest  his  application 
under  oath  and  to  forward  it  in  duplicate  to  the  com- 
mission. A  separate  application  is  required  for  each 
patent  or  copyright.  Personal  attendance  upon  the 
commission  at  the  outset  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  in  many  cases  the  commission  will  re- 
(juire  hearings,  ample  notice  of  which  will  be  given. 

Protection  to  Enemy  Alien  Owners 

In  every  case  where  practicable  notice  of  applica- 
tions for  license  to  manufacture  under  patents  or  copy- 
rights owned  by  enemy  aliens  will  be  given  to  the 
attorney  of  the  alien  patentee  or  copyright  proprietor 
whose  name  appears  in  the  file  of  the  applications  in 
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the  Patent  Office  or  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of 
Copyrights.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  such  attorneys 
will  be  permitted  to  contest  the  issuing  of  licenses,  but 
such  notice  may  frequently  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing an  injustice  where  a  patent  or  a  copyright  issued 
to  an  enemy  alien  has  since  been  conveyed  in  good 
faith  either  to  an  American  citizen  or  a  non-enemy 
alien.  The  commission  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
burden  of  establishing  affirmatively  the  facts  upon 
which,  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  licenses  may  be 
granted,  is  placed  upon  the  applicant  for  license.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  requirement  also  tends  to  pro- 
tect the  owners  of  the  patent  or  trademark  against 
illegitimate  exploitation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  and  the 
President's  proclamation  vest  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  duty  of  prescribing  the  conditions  of 
the  license,  the  commission,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
thus  delegated,  has  decided  that  only  non-exclusive 
licenses  will  be  issued  unless  the  public  interest  shall 
otherwise  require.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  stipula- 
tion will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  manufacturers 
from  undertaking  the  production  of  articles  covered  by 
patents  issued  to  enemy  aliens  unless  the  stipulation 
concerning  the  requirements  of  "the  public  interest" 
shall  be  very  liberally  construed.  It  is  the  essence  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  manufacture  of  the 
average  patented  article  can  be  made  profitable  that 
the  producer  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  make  the 
goods,  and  very  few  manufacturers  would  care  to 
undertake  the  production  for  general  sale  of  patented 
articles  if  they  must  meet  general  competition  therein. 
In  some  cases,  however,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  market 
for  valuable  and  popular  devices  covered  by  enemy 
alien  patents  to  induce  several  manufacturers  to  engage 
in  their  production,  and  the  law  is  likely  to  be  generally 
availed  of  by  manufacturers  of  certain  articles  who 
heretofore  have  been  obliged  to  pay  royalties  upon 
necessary  or  desirable  attactiments,  the  patents  on 
which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  enemy  aliens. 

Cost  to  the  Licensee 

The  cost  to  a  licensee  operating  under  a  permit 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  addition 
to  the  license  fee  of  $100,  is  5  per  cent  "of  the  gross 
sums  received  by  the  licensee  from  the  sale  of  the 
licensed  subject  matter,"  or  5  per  cent  "of  the  value 
of  the  use  of  the  licensed  subject  matter"  as  it  may 
be  established  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  For 
the  information  of  the  commission  the  licensee  is  re- 
quired to  file  semi-annually,  on  Jan.  1  and  July  1  of 
each  year,  and  oftener  if  the  commission  elects,  a  full 
statement  of  the  extent  of  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  license  and  of  the  prices  received  from  the  sale  or 
use  of  the  subject  matter  of  it,  and  within  thirty  days 
thereafter  the  licensee  must  pay  to  the  alien  property 
custodian  "not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  sums 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  licensed  subject  matter, 
or,  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  so  order,  not  to 
exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  licensed 
subject  matter  as  established  by  the  commission." 

If  the  licensee  is  not  to  be  the  actual  manufacturer 
or  producer  of  the  article  in  question,  he  will  neverthe- 
less be  held  accountable  to  the  commission  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  terms  of  his  license  by  the  actual  pro- 
ducers and  any  sum  that  may  at  any  time  be  payable 
under  the  provisions  of  a  license  will  have  the  status 
of  a  debt  due  from  the  licensee  to  the  United  States 
recoverable  in  an  appropriate  action  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  commission  reserves  the  right,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  licensee  to 
terminate  the  license  in  whole  or  in  part  if  payments 
are  not  promptly  made,  if  the  licensee  has  failed  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  and 
at  reasonable  prices,  or  if  circumstances  have  arisen 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  make  it  just 
and  equitable  that  the  license  should  be  canceled. 

W.   L.   C. 

The  production  of  steel  in  electric  furnaces  in  Can- 
ada was  18,797  tons  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1917,  compared  with  19,639  tons  for  all  of  1916. 


Betts  Machine  Co.  Sold 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  have  purchased  the 
real  estate,  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Betts  Ma- 
chine Co.,  also  of  Wilmington,  and  will  use  the  plant 
for  construction  of  machine  tools  needed  for  the  Du 
Pont  machine  shops.  The  patents  and  good  will  and 
name  of  the  Betts  Machine  Co.  have  been  sold  to  Charles 
H.  Stoer  and  M.  A.  Sherritt  of  the  Sherritt  &  Stoer  Co., 
Finance  Building,  Philadelphia,  machinery  dealers,  who 
will  hereafter  manufacture  for  the  trade  the  machines 
which  the  Betts  Machine  Co.  has  produced.  The  ma- 
chines which  the  Betts  Machine  Co.  now  has  on  order 
will  be  completed  in  the  Wilmington  plant.  The  Betts 
tools  have  been  sold  in  New  York  by  Manning,  Maxwell 
&  Moore,  Inc.,  and  in  Philadelphia  by  both  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  and  the  Sherritt  &  Stoer  Co. 
The  Betts  Machine  Co.  was  incorporated  in  1879  and 
was  formerly  conducted  by  A.  and  E.  Betts.  Alfred 
Betts  was  president  until  1894.  Several  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  officiary  since  that  time  due  to  deaths. 
At  present  William  Betts  is  president.  Charles  H. 
Stoer  and  M.  A.  Sherritt  organzed  the  Sherritt  &  Stoer 
Co.  in  Philadelphia  about  three  years  ago  and  have  built 
up  a  large  machine-tool  business,  being  sole  agents  in 
that  territory  for  several  well-known  lines. 


Pig  Iron  Differentials  and  Extras  on  Steel 
Products 

The  new  classification  of  extras  on  various  finished 
steel  products  as  announced  by  the  sub-committee  on 
steel  distribution  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, and  published  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  1,  will 
be  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  as  will  also  the  state- 
ment of  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
steel  and  steel  products  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  of  differentials  on  the  various  grades  of  pig 
iron  published  in  to-day's  issue  of  The  Iron  Age. 
This  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  so  re- 
questing. 

In  the  article  published  last  week  one  slight  error 
occurred.  On  rounds  and  squares  6%  to  7^  in.,  the 
extra  is  0.625c.  instead  of  0.025,  as  published. 


Bolt  and  Nut  Manufacturers  Meeting 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  7  {By  Wire). — A  meeting  of  nut, 
bolt  and  rivet  manufacturers  will  be  held  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New  York,  Wednesday,  Nov.  21,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  whether  there  shall  be  a  reduction 
made  in  prices  on  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets.  Some  manu- 
facturers state  they  are  still  paying  high  prices  for 
raw  materials  and  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  reduce 
prices  on  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets  until  the  high-priced 
raw  material  has  been  worked  off. 


National  Tube  Co.  Issues  New  Card 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  7  {By  Wire).— The  National  Tube 
Co.  has  issued  new  discount  cards  on  tubular  products 
bearing  date  of  Nov.  6  and  showing  advance  over 
former  prices  of  $8  per  ton.  This  includes  black  and 
galvanized  steel  pipe,  oil  country  goods,  line  pipe  and 
all  other  tubular  products. 


The  total  assessed  value  of  Minnesota  iron  mines 
has  been  fixed  by  the  State  Tax  Commission  at  $295,- 
353,692,  an  increase  of  $18,021,697  over  the  1916  valua- 
tion, which  compares  with  a  valuation  of  only  $194,- 
428,928  in  1907,  when  the  State  Tax  Commission  was 
organized.  The  mineral  assessment  will  produce  a  rev- 
enue for  State  purposes  for  the  year  of  $1,500,396. 
The  average  tax  rate  in  the  mineral  districts,  for  all 
purposes.  State,  county,  school  and  municipal,  for  1917 
is  estimated  to  aggregate  35  mills.  On  that  basis,  the 
iron  ore  properties  will  pay  total  taxes  for  all  purposes 
in  Minnesota  of  approximately  $10,337,379  for  the 
year,  or  $4,500,000  more  than  the  estimated  income 
derived  from  railroad  gross  earnings  taxation  in  Minne- 
sota for  the  same  period. 
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THE  MANGANESE  PROBLEM 


New    Work    of    the    Bureau    of    Mines — Steel 
Industry's  Co-operation  Vital 

Washington,  Nov.  5. — Because  of  the  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  imported  manganese  and  the  vital 
importance  of  manganese  for  the  production  of  the 
steel  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  war  material,  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  making  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  possibilities  of  relief  through  a  more 
extensive  use  of  domestic  ores,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  Director  Manning.  These  investi- 
gations have  been  assigned  to  the  Lake  Superior  station 
recently  established  at  Minneapolis.  Although  the 
bureau  realizes  the  importance  of  taking  up  the  iron- 
ore  concentration  problems  at  this  station  as  soon  as 
possible,  yet  such  vi^ork  is  obviously  to  be  classed  as 
a  peace  problem  relating  to  conservation.  The  manga- 
nese investigation  is  strictly  a  war  problem  dealing 
with  increased  production. 

The  Lake  Superior  region  contains  large  reserves 
of  manganiferous  iron  ores  and  can  mine  and  ship 
much  larger  amounts  if  metallurgical  practice  can  be 
so  modified  as  to  make  ores  in  better  demand.  For 
many  years  our  steel  makers  have  relied  on  imported 
manganese  alloys  and  ores.  The  imported  ores  are 
suitable  for  making  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  which 
is  needed  in  greater  quantities  because  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  steel  being  made  by  the  open-hearth 
process. 

With  the  low  ocean  freight  rates  that  prevailed 
generally  during  the  last  10  or  20  years,  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  producers  of  domestic  manganese 
ore  to  compete  with  imported  ore.  There  was  little 
incentive  for  the  exploration  and  development  of  man- 
ganese ore  bodies  and  their  mining  was  carried  on  with- 
out system.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe 
in  1914  the  manganese  industry  of  the  world  faced  new 
conditions.  Consequently,  producers  in  the  United 
States  face  an  unprecedented  demand. 

To  Investigate  Manganiferous  Iron  Ores 

Until  last  year  this  demand  had  little  effect  on 
production  because  of  the  difficulty  of  interesting  cap- 
ital in  an  industry  that  might  die  with  the  ending  of 
the  war.  A  clearer  conception  of  the  causes  of  high 
manganese  prices  and  a  belief  in  the  likelihood  of 
these  existing  for  some  time  after  the  war  has  partly 
removed  that  tendency.  Manganese  ore  of  high  grade, 
suitable  for  making  80  per  cent  alloy,  is  very  scarce 
in  the  United  States,  but  manganiferous  iron  ores  are 
much  more  abundant.  Such  ores  have  not  been  in 
demand  by  the  steel  industry  and  it  is  essential  to  in- 
vestigate carefully  by  extensive  research  the  possi- 
bilities involved  in  their  use.  It  is  this  work  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  desires  to  carry  out.  The  sooner  the 
facts  can  be  determined  the  more  valuable  they  will  be. 

The  bureau  realizes  that  much  information  has  been 
accumulated  by  various  Federal  and  State  bureaus, 
technical  societies,  private  operators  and  individuals. 
Duplication  of  present  effort  and  of  any  reliable  re- 
sults must  be  avoided.  For  this  reason  the  bureau 
hopes  to  work  in  co-operation  with  all  agencies  inter- 
ested, with  producers  and  consumers  of  manganese 
ore  and  alloys  and  with  individuals.  Indeed,  such  co- 
operation is  essential  in  order  to  serve  the  country 
well  in  the  effective  conduct  of  the  war.  A  proper  co- 
ordination of  all  data  now  available  and  of  the  data 
obtained  in  attacking  these  problems  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance.  Proper  credit  for  such  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  will  be  gladly  given.  Suggestions 
and  constructive  criticism  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  bureau  plans  to  as.semble  and  tabulate  informa- 
tion concerning  the  character  and  amount  of  known 
domestic  ores;  the  current  practice  in  mining  and  con- 
centration; and  the  present  methods  of  manufacturing 
manganese  alloys  and  of  using  them  in  steel.  When 
compile<l  this  material  should  afford  a  starting  point 
for  various  original  researches. 


Problems  to  Be  Studied 

The  possibility  of  concentrating  various  types  of 
ores  will  be  studied  by  detailed  tests  and  experiments; 
fundamental  thermocheroical  data  relating  to  manga- 
nese and  its  compounds  will  be  determined  and  the 
equilibria  of  certain  fundamental  reactions  between  iron 
and  manganese  compounds  will  be  studied.  Also,  much 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  possible 
substitutes  for  manganese  in  steel  making;  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  more  extensively  alloys  that  are  not 
used  in  what  is  now  considered  standard  practice,  such 
as  alloys  containing  between  20  and  80  per  cent  manga- 
nese, and  alloys  containing  manganese  and  other  con- 
stituents, and  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  man- 
ganese content  of  basic  pig  iron  in  order  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  manganese  alloy  added  at  the  end  of  a  heat, 
part  of  this  being  left  as  residual  manganese  in  the 
bath  metal.  Another  problem  that  will  be  studied  in 
the  light  of  the  results  already  obtained  will  be  the 
production  of  manganese  alloys  in  the  electric  furnace 
in  localities  where  power  is  cheap.  During  the  past 
summer  the  bureau  has  been  carrying  on  a  series  of 
experiments  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  production  of  alloys 
in  the  electric  furnace  from  slags  high  in  manganese. 

Much  of  the  work  relating  to  present  practice,  also 
certain  researches,  must  necessarily  be  conducted  in  the 
field  at  mines,  concentrating  plants,  blast  furnaces  and 
steel  works.  In  the  laboratories  of  the  Lake  Superior 
station,  which  is  situated  at  and  co-operates  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  con- 
centration tests  of  ores  will  be  made  and  fundamental 
laboratory  data  will  be  collected.  Arrangements  are 
now  in  progress  for  co-operative  work  on  other  prob- 
lems at  laboratories  throughout  the  country  that  are 
equipped  to  do  work  of  the  desired  character. 

The  persons  actively  engaged  in  these  manganese 
investigations  will  comprise  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  attached  to  the  Lake  Superior  station,  the  staff 
of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Mines  Experiment  Station 
and  those  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  who  may 
be  particularly  qualified  for  certain  phases  of  the  work. 
In  order  to  make  this  work  of  the  most  practical  value 
it  is  planned  to  organize  a  number  of  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  mine  and  furnace  operators. 


Shipyard  Strike  Ended 

Seattle,  Nov.  5. — After  a  strike  of  more  than  a 
month  in  the  various  shipyards  of  Portland,  Ore.,  a 
settlement  has  been  reached — the  employees  have  re- 
turned to  work,  and  the  ship-construction  work  has  been 
resumed  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  rush  construction,  and  make 
up  for  the  waste  of  time  during  the  strike.  Eleven 
steel  steamers  are  nearing  completion  in  Portland,  four 
in  the  yards  of  the  Northwest  Steel  Co.,  three  at  the 
Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  plant,  and  four  on 
the  ways  of  the  Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works.  Most 
of  these  are  8800-ton  carriers.  If  the  strike  had  not 
occurred,  several  of  them  would  have  been  completed, 
and  machinery  partially  installed.  The  shipbuilding 
concerns  in  Portland  have  enough  contracts  on  hand  to 
keep  the  plants  operating  to  capacity  for  the  next  two 
years.  Other  yards  will  be  opened,  for  which  negotia- 
tions are  now  under  way,  additional  contracts  are  pend- 
ing, and  the  shipbuilding  industry  shows  extreme  ac- 
tivity. 

Shipyards  in  Sattle  are  likewise  getting  back  to 
their  former  high  state  of  efficiency  prior  to  the  strike, 
and  work  on  the  large  number  of  vessels  under  con- 
struction is  being  rushed  as  much  as  possible. 

A  strike  of  the  boilermakers  in  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
which  has  been  in  force  for  two  weeks,  has  been  called 
off  by  the  union,  and  the  men  have  returned  to  work. 
About  700  men  were  affected. 


The  Downey  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Mariners' 
Harbor,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  has  had  plans  prepared 
for  the  erection  of  300  houses  for  employees  at  its 
new  shipbuilding  works,  formerly  the  plant  of  Milliken 
Brothers,  Inc.,  structural  iron  and  steel. 
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Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 
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BUY  TOOLS  FOR  GUN  WORK 


Government     Arsenals     and     Plants     in 
Market 


New  Buying  Also  for  Manufacture  of  Airplane 

Engines — Simplex  Closes  and  General 

Vehicle  May  Buy  This  Week 

Buying  of  machine  tools  for  the  production  of  big 
guns  for  the  American  Army  in  France  is  proceeding 
on  a  tremendous  scale.  Requirements  of  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  will  aggregate  several 
million  dollars  in  value.  Purchases  will  be  made  soon 
for  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  The 
new  machine  shop  of  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  must  also  be  provided  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  equipment.  The  Dodge  automobile  plant  in 
Detroit  will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  recoil 
mechanisms  for  guns  and  additional  buildings  will  be 
erected.  It  is  reported  that  the  contract  taken  by 
Dodge  Bros,  aggregates  between  $20,000,000  and  $30,- 
000,000.  A  large  steel  company  is  reported  to  have 
plans  almost  completed  for  a  gun  forging  plant  to  cost 
.several  million  dollars,  which  will  be  erected  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, Boston,  will  close  soon  for  46  cranes  for  the 
Watertown  Arsenal. 

Needs  of  the  shipbuilding  companies  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  present  machinery  demand.  The 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  still  buying. 
It  closed  last  week  for  31  traveling  cranes  with  the 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  The  Newport  News  Dry  Dock 
&  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.;  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  all  large  buyers 
in  various  markets. 

Merchant  shipbuilding  plants  are  also  buying  stead- 
ily. The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  increased 
the  contract  of  the  American  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  and  will  do  likewise  with  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation.  Each  of  these  plants  will 
build  150  or  more  merchant  ships  during  1918.  The 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  in 
the  market  for  about  35  to  40  machines  for  a  fabricat- 
ing plant  at  its  Hog  Island  yard.  It  also  requires  seven 
10-ton  traveling  cranes  and  46  3-ton  jib  cranes  and  an 
equal  number  of  3-ton  mono-rail  hoists. 

The  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
is  finally  going  ahead  with  its  plans  for  building  air- 
plane engines  for  the  Government,  and  has  bought 
about  $300,000  worth  of  machine-tool  equipment.  The 
General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  is  ex- 
pected to  come  into  the  market  this  week,  but  its  re- 
quirements will  not  be  as  large  as  originally  planned. 
Its  list  issued  several  weeks  ago  contained  about  900 
tools. 

There  is  considerable  miscellaneous  buying  in  East- 
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em  markets.  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  will  put  up  a  large  powder  plant,  prob- 
ably in  Virginia,  and  will  require  equipment  for  a  ma- 
chine shop.  This  company  has  bought  20  presses  for 
its  plant  at  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J.  The  Scovill  Mfg. 
Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  buying  for  a  fuse  contract. 
One  of  its  orders  was  for  300  hand  screw  machines. 
The  Himoflf  Machine  Co.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  is  buying  for 
gun  mount  work.  The  Wasson  Piston  Ring  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  buying  for  a  factory  in  England. 
M.  J.  Gourland,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has  placed 
orders  for  automobile  factories  in  France.  The  Amer- 
ican Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Brooklyn;  the  Brennan 
Motors  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Bridgeford 
Machine  Tool  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  in  the 
market  for  a  few  tools  each. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  is 
buying  for  munitions  work  and  also  for  export  to  Rus- 
sia. A  list  was  issued  a  few  months  ago  for  complete 
equipment  of  a  locomotive  shop  in  Russia  to  be  built 
for  the  Russian  Government,  and  apparently  this 
project  has  been  revived.  The  Jeanesville  works  of  the 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  Hazel- 
ton,  Pa.,  placed  additional  orders  last  week.  The  buy- 
ing of  the  North  American  Motors  Corporation,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.,  is  said  to  have  aggregated  about  $90,000. 
This  concern  will  make  6-in.  shells.  The  Landis  Tool 
Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has  bought  a  number  of  milling 
machines  and  lathes  for  equipping  a  new  addition. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  is  buying  for  a  shop 
at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Railroad  buying  in  general  is 
practically  negligible. 

In  the  Chicago  market  a  large  list  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Four  Lakes  Ordnance  Co.,  recently 
formed  at  Madison,  Wis.,  to  manufacture  5-in.  guns. 
The  Edward  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  bought  close  to 
$130,000  worth  of  machine-tool  equipment  in  Chicago 
for  Government  work.  This  company  has  sublet  a  small 
contract  to  the  Chamberlain  Machine  Works,  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  The  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
looking  for  tools  in  Chicago  which  it  could  not  find  in 
the  East.  The  Miehle  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
issued  an  inquiry. 

The  principal  inquiry  in  the  Cleveland  market  in 
the  past  week  was  from  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  for  about  40  machine  tools  for  shell  work. 

It  develops  that  the  tools  recently  found  in  New 
York  export  warehouses,  which  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  Government  as  needed,  have  a  market  value  of 
about  $10,000,000.  A  few  of  these  tools  will  be  shipped 
to  the  plant  of  the  Simplex  Automobile  Co.  for  air- 
plane engine  work. 

Plans  of  the  Machine  Tool  Section  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  are  rapidly  nearing  completion.  The 
needs  of  the  Government  for  at  least  the  next  six 
months  have  been  carefully  approximated.  Various 
plans  are  being  worked  out  to  speed  up  production  of 
much-needed  tools.  Machine-tool  builders  have  been 
asked  to  concentrate  on  the  tools  which  are  in  greatest 
demand  and  curtail  production  of  those  which  are  not 
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so  vital  for  the  war  industries.  Less  confusion  in  Gov- 
ernment buying  will  be  noted  as  soon  as  the  central 
purchasing  plan,  now  being  worked  out,  is  put  into 
operation.  Buying  for  all  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments will  pass  through  one  office  in  Wa.shington  and 
competition  between  departments  will  be  obviated. 

Deliveries  are  getting  further  off,  even  for  the  most 
important  Government  work.  Those  who  come  into 
the  market  now  with  Class  Al  priority  certificates  find 
that  there  are  so  many  ahead  of  them  that  they  must 
accept  deliveries  of  two  and  three  months  or  longer. 
The  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  which  bought  heavily 
last  week,  had  priority  number  88,  but  only  in  a  few 
cases  did  it  succeed  in  getting  anything  near  prompt 
deliveries.  A  machine  tool  builder  who  is  interested 
in  a  new  ordnance  plant  said  he  would  ask  the  Govern- 
ment for  double  Al  priority,  a  classification  which  does 
not  yet  exist,  but  his  remark  illustrates  the  futility  of 
buyers  expecting  prompt  deliveries  even  with  priority 
certificates.  To  relieve  the  shortage  of  machine  tools 
more  stringent  regulations  on  exports  will  be  adopted. 
Even  for  the  allied  countries  orders  will  be  carefully 
investigated  before  licenses  are  granted.  Dealers  in 
those  countries  will  undoubtedly  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  purchase  tools  for  stock,  and  must  show 
that  the  tools  are  needed  for  immediate  use  in  war 
industries. 


New  York 

Netv  York,  Nov.  6. 

Buying  of  machine  tools  for  war  industries  has  been 
resumed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  New  York  market  during  the 
past  week  aifter  a  slight  lull.  The  Watertown  Arsenal, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  largest  buyers.  A  complete 
list  of  the  arsenal's  requirements  was  not  sent  to  the  trade, 
but  from  the  size  of  the  individual  orders  placed  it  is 
apparent  that  the  purchases  will  run  into  several  millions 
of  dollars  as  a  great  deal  of  the  equipment  is  of  heavy  type 
for  a  new  forge  shop,  rough  machining  shop  and  erecting 
shop.  A  single  order  for  one  type  of  tool  is  said  to  have 
totaled  about  ?200,000.  The  Stone  &  "Webster  Engineering 
Corporation,  Boston,  which  is  building  the  shops,  opened 
bids  on  Oct.  31  for  46  electric  traveling  cranes  of  from 
10-ton  to  6  5 -ton  capacity.  There  were  about  10  bidders, 
and  the  lowest  bid  totaled  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Deliveries  of  these  cranes,  as  quoted  in  the  bids,  averaged 
from  two  to  ten  months.  The  cranes  are  wanted  by  April 
1,  1918.  The  "Watervliet  Arsenal,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  is  mak- 
ing large  additions  to  its  grun-making  plant  and  will  buy 
equipment  .soon. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  continues  to 
place  orders  for  machine  tools  for  its  machine  shop  in  Buf- 
falo, and  has  also  bought,  through  the  Aberthaw  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Boston,  31  traveling  cranes  from  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Co.     Several  locomotive  cranes  have  been  purchased. 

After  much  delay  the  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  going  ahead  with  its  plans  to  make 
Hispano-Suiza  airplane  engines  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  a  few  days  ago  placed  orders  for  machine  tools 
aggregating  $300,000  or  more.  Some  of  the  tools  found  in 
export  warehouses  in  New  York  by  the  Government,  as 
mentioned  in  Tubs  Iron  Aoe  last  week,  were  taken  for  the 
Simplex  plant.  It  is  reported  that  the  Simplex  contract 
calls  for  4000  motors.  The  General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  is  also  about  to  buy  and  its  orders  are  expected 
this  week.  It  is  said  that  this  company  will  make  1000 
Onome  motors,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  number 
originally  flgured  upon  when  the  General  Vehicle  Co.  machine- 
tool  list  was  issued  several  weeks  ago. 

The  ScovlU  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  buying  on  a 
large  scale  for  a  Government  contract  for  fuses.  An  order 
was  placed  for  800  Foster  screw  machines  and  other  tools 
will  be  required. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  is  placing  orders  for  equip- 
ment for  a  shop  at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Two  gantry  cranes 
have  been  bought  and  a  number  of  tools.  Two  traveling 
cranes,  one  of  15-ton  and  another  of  2G-ton  capacity,  will 
be  required. 

Twenty  presses  have  been  bought  by  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  for  the  cartridge  department  at  their  Pomp- 


ton  I^akes,  N.  J.,  plant.  The  Brennan  Motors  Mfg.  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  buying  a  few  tools  for  motor  work.  The 
Bridgeford  Machine  Tool  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
inquiring  for  several  tools.  The  Himoff  Machine  Co..  Astoria, 
L.  ].,  is  buying  both  new  and  second-hand  equipment  for 
making  gun  mounts  for  the  Navy  Department.  The  Wasson 
Piston  Ring  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  placing  orders  for 
tools  for  a  new  plant,  to  be  built  in  England.  M.  J.  Gour- 
land,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  is  buying  tools  for  shipment 
in  several  months  to  automobile  factories  in  France  for 
replacement.  The  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn, has  been  trying  to  obtain  prompt  delivery  on  a  number 
of  tools  needed  for  Government  work. 

Basil  Bancroft,  American  representative  of  the  White- 
head Aircrafts,  Ltd.,  Richmond,  Surrey,  England,  has  been 
making  inquiries  of  the  trade  as  to  the  po.ssibility  of  making 
shipments  of  tools  to  England.  No  list  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Whitehead  factory  has  as  yet  been  issued. 

A  company  in  the  East  which  has  been  figuring  on  a  large 
contract  with  the  Government  for  making  recoil  mechanisms 
for  guns  has  abandoned  its  plan.  It  had  inquired  for  about 
1500,000  worth  of  machine-tool  equipment.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Government  will  place  the  contract  with  a  company 
recently  formed  by  leading  manufacturers  of  Detroit  and  the 
Dodge  Bros,  automobile  plant  will  be  utilized  for  this  work. 

It  develops  that  the  machine  tools  in  export  warehouses, 
which  have  been  commandeered  by  order  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  totaled  about  $10,000,000  in  value.  Many  of 
these  tools  were  consigned  to  Sweden  and  some  of  them  had 
been  in  storage  for  two  and  a  half  years.  They  will  be  left 
in  the  warehouses,  but  the  Government  has  a  complete 
record  of  them  and  will  take  them  out  as  needed  for  urgent 
requirements. 

The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation's  orders  for  nine  loco- 
motive cranes  has  been  awarded  to  the  Ohio  Locomotive 
Crane  Co.  The  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co.  has  bought  one 
locomotive  crane  for  its  plant  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  which 
additions  have  been  built  for  turbine  work. 

Stephen  Ransom,  New  York,  operating  a  works  at  401 
West  Street  for  marine  repairs,  machine  work,  etc.,  has  pur- 
chased property  at  408-9-10  West  Street  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  three-story  boiler  shop. 

The  Stoddard  Union  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  cast  steel 
pipe  and  pipe  fittings.  A.  Hild,,  E.  O.  Aspein  and  F.  B. 
Potterton,   18   Cliff  Street,   are  the  incorporators. 

The  Gerald  G.  Freeman  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  tools 
and  hardware.  H.  S.  White,  T.  J.  Mahoney  and  Gerald  G. 
Freeman,  216  West  Eighty -ninth  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Standard  Aircraft  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  to  manufacture 
aeroplanes.  C.  H.  Day,  H.  B.  Mingle  and  D.  L.  Meehan,  Jr.,  36 
West  Eighty-eighth  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Burroughs-Baldwin  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  hardware, 
cutleiY,  etc.  C.  R.  Frazer,  W.  C.  Burroughs  and  D.  W.  Bald- 
win, 87  Warren  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Williams  Cabbie  Excelsior  Wire  Mfg.  Co.,  88  Ainslie 
Street,  Brooklyn,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  alterations  and 
improvements  in  its  plant  to  cost  about  $16,000. 

The  Dunlop  Wire  Wheel  Corporation  of  America,  New 
York,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Ajax  Wire  Wheel  Cor- 
poration  of  America. 

The  Darling  Metal  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  metal 
specialties.  R.  S.  Darling,  B.  E.  Storm  and  J.  E.  Watson,  30 
Church  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Grant  Hammond  Arms  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manu- 
facture firearms.  Arthur  W.  Britton,  Samuel  B.  Howard  and 
George  V.  Reilly,  all  of  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  New  York  Signal  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $12,000  to  manufacture  signal  appa- 
ratus for  automobiles.  F.  J.  Benitoa,  C.  J.  and  J.  R.  Avel- 
lanal,  111  West  Sixty-ninth  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Peerless  Watchmen's  Clock  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $75,000  to  manufacture  special 
clocks.  H.  T.  Stetson  and  R.  L.  Kritzler,  1081  Union  Avenue, 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  Kings  County  Iron  Foundry  Co.,  North  Thirteenth 
and  Berry  streets,  Brooklyn,  manufacturer  of  sash  weights 
and  other  specialties,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $200,000.  T.  E.  Hodgskin,  C.  S.  Woodman  and  J.  Fried- 
man, 20  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Anco  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks.  The  Incorporators  are  H.  Hartman,  D.  S.  T.ieibcrman 
!mrl    R.   U.    Ftosnic'lt,  fil   Cathedral    I ';irUvv;iy. 
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Jacobson  &  Feldherr,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  hardware  and 
automobile  supplies.  D.  Lieberman,  E.  Feldherr  and  M. 
Jacobson,  1519  Madison  Avenue,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Globe  Auto  Radiator  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile radiators.  A.  and  B.  Greenblatt,  1766  Union  Street. 
are  the  principal  incorporators. 

Davidson  &  Schwab,  Inc.,  126  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  Jewelry,  has  increased  its  capital 
from  $50,000  to  $500,000. 

The  Otter  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  automobile  supplies. 
L.  May  and  S.  and  M.  M.  Otter,  243  "West  Seventeenth  Street, 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  Associated  Steel  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  R.  T.  Kahl,  A.  M. 
Carbade  and  M.  F.  Walser,  309  "West  Eighty-sixth  Street, 
are  the   incorporators. 

The  Tidewater  Shipwrights,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators  are 
M.  P.  "Wheeler,  W.  Brown  and  L.  "W.  Davidson,  18  Chris- 
topher Street. 

The  Kansas  City  Machine  &  Supply  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
motion  picture  machines.  J.  Robert  Rubin,  H.  T.  Edwards, 
J.  H.  Halberg  and  A.  D.  Flinton,  New  York,  are  the  incorpo- 
rators. 

The  McCoy  Iron  "Works,  Seaman  Street,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story 
plant  about  100  x  400  ft.,  on  Mortimer,  near  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Utica,  N'.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron 
products.  Considerable  electrically  operated  equipment  will 
be  installed.     M.  A.  McCoy  will  be  local  manager. 

The  Universal  Air  Motor  System,  Inc.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture air  motors,  etc.  J.  and  J.  Graziano,  and  "W.  "W.  Babcock, 
Spring  "Valley,  N.  Y.,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  New  Era  Double  Tire  Co.,  261  "West  Onondaga 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  tires,  is 
contemplating  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  present  plant. 

The  Globe  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  101  Greenway 
Avenue,  Syracuse,  has  acquired  property  about  980  x  1000 
ft.,  on  Teall  Avenue,  adjoining  its  present  works,  to  be  used 
for  future  extensions.  The  company  has  no  immediate  plans 
for  building.  "W.  C.  Lipe  is  president,  and  H.  H.  Elmer, 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  ■Warsaw-"Wilkinson  Co.,  Highland  Avenue,  "Warsaw. 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Bridgeford  Machine  Tool  "Works,  "Winton  Road. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of 
an  addition  to  cost  about  $50,000.  A.  "W.  Ingle  is  president. 
Crowell,  Lundoff  &  Little,  Museum  Building,  Cleveland,  are 
the   contractors. 

The  Farmers  Machine  &  Chemical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manu- 
facture machinery,  etc.  J.  N.  Marshall,  "W.  S.  McKinney  and 
.S.  G.  H.  Covell  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Monarch  Blower  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
blowers,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Climax  Smoke  Preventer 
Co.,  Boston.  The  new  owners  contemplate  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  plant.     B.  L.   Ames  is  general  manager. 

The  Transmission  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  1050  Military  Road, 
Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  ball  bearings,  etc.,  has  acquired 
about  seven  acres  on  Military  Road  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  plant. 

The  De  "Vogel  Machine  &  "Welding  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufac- 
ture tools  and  other  products.  John  and  Richard  De  Vogel, 
and  Robert  T.  Hamilton,  Paterson,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Atlas  "Welding  Co.,  146  Irving  Street,  Rahway,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture acetylene  cutting  and  welding  apparatus.  Walter  W. 
Todenwarth,  Roselle :  John  Grouss  and  Clarence  B.  Pryor, 
Elizabeth,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Samuel  L.  Moore  &  Sons  Corporation,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  announces  the  acquisition  of  its  iilant  by  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  The  Liebig  Mfg.  Co.  has  al.so  been  acquired  and 
will  be  used  as  a  shipbuilding  plant  in  conjunction  with  tho 
Moore    works. 

The  National  Auto  Accessories  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture automobile  accessories.  Jerome  C,  Beck  and  Roy  Choen. 
South  Orange,  are  the  incorporators. 

Relnhold  Schumann,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital   of   $50,000   to  manu£a>ctur«  sur- 


gical instruments.  The  incorporators  are  Gordon  Grand, 
Charles  O.  Geyer  and  Harry  H.  Picking,  East  Orange. 

The  Improved  Rubber  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  rubber 
goods.  A.  A.  DeBonneville,  Bayonne,  and  A.  S.  Perry,  Bran- 
ford,   Conn.,  are  the  principal  incorporators. 

The  A.  W.  Wheaton  Brass  Works,  157  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  specializing  in  the  manufacture 
of  builders'  hardware,  will  erect  a  new  one-story  brass  foun- 
dry, about  33  X  50  ft. 

A  one-story  power  plant,  about  46  x  90  ft.,  will  be  erected 
by  the  United  Color  &  Pigment  Co.,  Newark,  on  Evergreen 
Avenue,  near  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  E.  J.  Kerns  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  aeroplanes.  Francis 
J.  Kerns,  Newark ;  Edward  J.  Kerns,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and 
James  F.  Kelly,  East  Orange,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Co.,  Weston  Avenue, 
Newark,  manufacturer  of  electrical  measuring  instruments, 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co.,  485  South  Twenty-first 
Street,  Irvington,  Newark,  manufacturer  of  pumps,  will  erect 
a  one-story  addition. 

The  Avery  Mfg.  Co.,  119  Griffith  Street,  Jersey  City,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  folding  machines.  Howard 
F.  Avery,  Riverside  Drive  and  Eighty-fifth  Street,  New  York, 
heads  the  company. 

The  Atlas  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  building  an  ad- 
dition, 40  X  96  ft.,  to  its  foundry  at  Elmwood  Avenue  and 
the  Erie  Railroad. 

The  American  Radiator  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  completing  draw- 
ings for  a  one-story  addition,  120  x  200  ft.,  to  its  foundry  at 
Elmwood  Avenue  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Belt 
Line. 

The  O'Neil  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000.  Lawrence  W.  and 
William  D.   O'Neil  and  John  M.  Hull  are  the  directors. 

The  Empire  Engineering  Co.,  1042  Marine  Bank  Build- 
ing, Buffalo,  has  completed  plans  for  a  power  house,  50  x  85 
ft.,  which  it  will  erect  at  the  foot  of  Michigan  Street. 

The  Volz-Guild  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  steel  and  iron 
products  and  railroad  specialties.  For  the  present  its  prod- 
ucts will  be  manufactured  by  contract  and  later  a  plant 
will  be  equipped.  George  Volz,  Rufus  C.  Guild  and  William 
H.  Means  are  the  directors.  Ofllces  are  being  established  in 
the  Ellicott  Square  Building. 

The  Beaver  Board  Companies,  Buffalo,  has  plans  for  a 
four-story  reinforced  concrete  addition,  40  x  80  ft.,  to  plant 
at  Beaver  Road,  Ontario  Street  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.     William  F.  MacGlashan  is  president. 

The  Vulcan  Steam  Forging  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  building  a 
power  house  at  Rano  Street  and  the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 

The  Kellogg  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  building  an 
addition,  55  x  150  ft.,  to  its  fabricating  plant  at  Stone  Street 
and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

The  United  States  Lens  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  taking  bids 
on  revised  plans  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  factory,  65  x 
180  ft.     C.  E.  Wilson  is  president. 

The  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation  of  Niagara 
Falls,  capitalized  at  $15,000,000,  has  been  incorporated  to 
supersede  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  and  continue  the  operation 
of  the  plant  and  business  at  Union  Road  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Belt  Line  and  the  Niagara  Falls  Junction 
railroads?.  The  directors  are  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  Charles  A. 
Coflin,  New  York,  Myron  T.  Herrlck,  Cleveland,  and  Nicholas 
Brady. 

B.  T.  Converse,  United  States  Government  engineer,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  one-story  ordnance  factory,  200  x  300  ft., 
at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal.     W.  W.  Gibson  is  commandant. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Nov.   5. 

The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  has 
issued  inquiries  for  cranes  and  machines  for  the  equipment 
of  a  plate  and  angle  shop  at  its  Hog  Island  shipyard.  Bids 
will  close  on  Nov.  6  for  seven  10-ton  traveling  cranes,  70-ft. 
span,  and  45  3-ton  jib  cranes  with  45  3-ton  electric  mono- 
rail hoists.  Ten  are  of  the  bracket  type  and  35  of  the  mast 
type.  About  35  or  40  machines  will  be  required  for  fabri- 
cating work,  including  punches,  shears,  bending  rolls,  shapers, 
planers,  radial  drills,  etc.  Nearby  deliveries  are  asked  for, 
and  it  is  known  that  a  number  of  concerns  will  be  unable  to 
quote  because  their  output  for  several  months  ahead  is 
already   preempted    on    priority    orders. 

Cramp  &  Co.,  Denckla  Building,  Philadelphia,  are  tnaltlng 
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inquiries  for  Bupplies  and  equipment  for  the  $1,000,000  ma- 
chine shop  which  the  Navy  Department  will  build  at  Wash- 
ingrton.  The  machine-tool  equipment  of  this  shop  will  total 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Bids  for  construction  of  the  build- 
ing closed  on  Nov.  5. 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  "Wilmington,  Del.,  will 
construct  another  large  powder  plant  at  the  behest  of  the 
United  States  Government.  It  is  reported  that  It  will  be 
located  somewhere  in  Virginia.  The  company  is  inquiring 
for  eight  locomotive  cranes  with  buckets  for  excavating  and 
handling  material  and  it  is  understood  will  soon  issue  an 
inquiry  for  considerable  machine-shop  equipment.  It  has  also 
been  reported,  though  not  confirmed,  that  the  Du  Pont  Com- 
pany will  build  a  powder  plant  in  France  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  is  buying 
machine  tools  for  munitions  work  and  has  also  closed  on  a 
number  of  tools  for  export  to  Russia.  A  list  was  issued  a 
few  months  ago  for  a  complete  equipment  for  a  locomotive 
shop  to  be  built  in  Russia  for  the  Russian  Government,  and 
it  is  said  that  this  project  has  now  been  revived  and  will  be 
carried   out. 

The  Jeanesville  works  of  the  Worthlngton  Pump  &  Ma- 
chinery Corporation  at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  continues  to  buy  for 
munitions  work  and  last  week  closed  orders  amounting  to 
$30,000  to  $40,000.  Several  other  large  machine-tool  orders 
have  been  placed  within  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J., 
has  been  buying  throughout  the  past  week.  Its  orders  in  the 
aggregate  are  very  large,  but  will  not  approximate  those 
placed  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy. 
Mass.,  which  is  also  to  build  destroyers.  An  unofficial  esti- 
mate is  that  the  buying  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration may  reach  $1,000,000  or  more.  So  far,  the  William 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
bought  comparatively  little.  The  Newport  News  Dry  Dock 
&  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  has  come  into  the 
market  and  its  purchases  may  also  reach  about  $1,000,000. 
This  company  will  build  about   20   destroyers. 

The  North  American  Motors  Corporation,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
has  closed  for  equipment  for  6-in.  shell  work.  Its  orders  are 
said  to  have  aggregated  about  $90,000. 

The  Landis  Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  as  bought  a  num- 
tier  of  tools,  mostly  milling  machines  and  lathes,  for  an  addi- 
tion to  its  plant. 

It  is  reported  in  the  trade  that  the  Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, now  making  wire  wheels,  may  take  another  contract 
soon  and  will  be  in  the  market,  in  that  event,  for  additional 
machine-tool   equipment. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  has 
recently  begun  the  building  of  electric  traveling  cranes,  has 
taken  on  a  considerable  number  of  large  orders,  and  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant  by  the  addition  of  an  erect- 
ing shop,  one  story,  40  x  210  ft.,  costing  about  $150,000. 
This  expansion  will  presumably  include  the  purchase  of  some 
new  equipment. 

The  Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  Philadelphia,  brass 
goods  manufacturer,  has  purchased  several  new  machine 
tools. 

The  International  Auto  Parts  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile parts.  Philip  Belasco,  1806  North  Eighth  Street,  is 
treasurer. 

The  Allen  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  operating  ma- 
chine repair  shops  at  Third  and  Venango  streets,  will  build 
a  one-story  addition,  about  35  x  84  ft. 

The  Bitumo  Enamel  Co.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with,  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
enamel  ware.  Hugh  V.  Ramsay,  Elmer  J.  Shlnn  and  Frank 
Breckenridge,  Gloucester  City,  and  Norman  Burn,  Camden, 
are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Verilite  Metals  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture  metal  and 
aluminum  products.  F.  R.  Hansell,  Philadelphia,  and  S.  C. 
Seymour,  Camden,  N.  J.,  are  the  incorporators. 

A  power  house  will  be  built  by  Winfleld  8.  Barnes  &  Co., 
1414  Chett*y  Street,  at  their  new  plant  to  be  erected  in  the 
P'rankford  section  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000. 

William  B.  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  will  build  a  one-story 
machine  shop,  82  x  32  ft,  at  Seventy-second  and  Yocum 
streets. 

The  Clinton  Shipbuilding  &  Repair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $60,000.  F.  J.  Bradley  Is 
ti;ea>urer. 

The  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works,  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  will  erect  a  small  ad- 
^  .d(t'oii  %o  its  foundry. 

The   National   Auto   Top   Co.,   Philadelphia,   has   acquired 


property  on  Princeton  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  plant. 

The  Weatherly  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  is 
planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new  electric  power  plant. 

The  Badenhausen  Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  will  supply 
many  boilers  for  the  merchant  fleet  now  being  built  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  is  making  extensions  and  im- 
provements at  all  of  its  plants.  About  $300,000  is  being 
spent  for  additions  and  new  equipment.  At  its  works  at 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  known  as  the  Bound  Brook  Engine  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  18  triple  expansion  marine  engines  will  be  built 
for  merchant  ships.  Machine-tool  equipment  has  recently 
been  purchased  for  that  shop.  The  shops  at  Norristown  and 
Bridgeport,  Pa.,  are  being  enlarged  and  an  entirely  new 
plant  is  being  built  at  Cornwells,  Pa.,  on  a  73-acre  bite.  A 
new  boiler  shop,  200  x  275  ft.,  is  the  first  unit  of  the  new 
Cornwells  plant. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Nov.   5. 

The  Bartlett-Hayward  Co.,  Scott  and  McHenry  streets, 
Baltimore,  will  build  a  new  one-story  plant,  160  x  380  ft.,  at 
Gunpowder  and  Hamburg  streets,  to  cost  about  $79,500.  Mor- 
row Brothers,  1201  Fidelity  Building,  have  the  contract. 

The  Baltimore  Enamel  &  Novelty  Co.,  Westport,  Md.,  ha.s 
been  incorporated  with  $1,500,000  capital  stock  by  Henry  A. 
Brehm,  Arthur  P.  Claridge  and  Harold  B.  Little  to  manu- 
facture enamel  ware. 

The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Woodberry,  Md., 
will  build  a  two-story  office  building,  32  x  48  ft.,  at  Railroad 
and  Woodberry  avenues,  at  a  cost  of  $4,300. 

A  permit  has  been  granted  to  the  Porcelain  Enamel  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  to  construct  a  plant,  120  x  319  ft.,  at 
Ridgely  and  Bayard  streets  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  P.  O.  Keil- 
holtz,  1602  Continental  Building,  Is  the  architect. 

The  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  1511  Guilford  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, will  build  an  addition  to  its  power  house  at  Highland- 
town,   Md. 

The  Shawinigan  Electro  Products  Co.,  Lexington  Street 
Building,  Baltimore,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$500,000  to  $750,000. 

The  Universal  Aircraft  Construction  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manu- 
facture airplanes.  George  G.  Steigler  and  E.  E.  Wright, 
Wilmingrton,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Bedford  Can  Co.,  Bedford,  Va.,  has  increased  its 
capital  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Economy  Electric  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  electrical 
supplies.  Charles  A.  and  E.  R.  Page,  Norfolk,  are  the  prin- 
cipal incorporators. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.   5. 

The  war  demand  for  machine  tools  is  approaching  full 
flood  in  this  section,  with  the  problem  of  finding  them  to 
sell  growing  more  acute,  especially  with  regard  to  large 
tools.  Interest  the  past  week  has  been  largely  centered  in 
the  equipment  required  for  the  manufacture  of  5-in.  guns. 
A  large  list  of  such  tools  has  been  issued  by  the  Four  Lakes 
Ordnance  Co.,  recently  incorporated  at  Madison,  Wis.,  by 
ofllcials  of  the  Stelnle  Turret  Machine  Co.  of  that  city. 

Not  much  is  heard  of  new  shell  orders,  but  a  steadily 
growing  number  of  manufacturers  are  taking  on  various 
forms  of  Government  work  such  as  guns,  mounts  and  their 
parts,  forgings  for  ships,  etc.  The  Edward  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co.. 
which  has  large  orders  for  fittings  and  3-in.  shells,  has 
bought  close  to  $130,000  worth  of  equipment.  To  permit  the 
fulfilment  of  orders  for  products  in  its  own  line,  it  has  sub- 
let its  shell  contract  to  the  Chamberlain  Machine  Works, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Big  planers  and  boring  mills  continue  in  conspicuous  de- 
mand, one  large  dealer  stating  that  the  extent  to  which  or- 
ders for  these  machines,  either  new  or  second-hand,  have  to 
be  turned  down  is  disheartening.  They  simply  cannot  be 
had  for  any  kind  of  near  delivery.  Under  such  circumstances 
even  priority  orders  cannot  be  promptly  filled. 

The  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  looking  in 
this  market  for  machines  which  it  could  not  find  in  the  East. 
Several  tools  have  been  purchased  here  for  delivery  to  an 
automobile  company  which  Is  to  locate  In  Buffalo.  A  Wauke- 
gon,  Wis.,  company  has  been  an  active  buyer.  A  local  firm 
which  has  inquiry  out  is  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Tbe  Krasberg^  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  is  to  enlarge  its  facili- 
ties for  the  manufacture  of  tools,  jigs  and  fixtures. 
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The  Union  Special  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  plans  to  build 
an  eight-story  factory  to  increase  its  output  of  sewing  ma- 
chines, these  being  in  great  demand  for  the  manufacture  of 
garments   for  the  army   and   nav>'. 

Practically  all  factory  extensions  and  new  shops  now  re- 
ported are  related  directly  or  indirectly  to  war  needs  which 
is    in    compliance   with   Government   request. 

The  Standard  Spiral  Pipe  Works,  Chicago,  which  has  con- 
tracts for  reinforced  pipe,  is  equipping  a  forge  shop  and  in 
addition  to  forging  pipe  couplings  may  take  on  a  Govern- 
ment contract  for  ship  forgings. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  size  of  the  Holt  Mfg.  Co., 
Peoria,  111.,  which  is  committed  to  supplying  the  Government 
with  tractors  and  shells,  will  be  tripled  in  size,  so  that 
eventually  1200  machinists  will  be  employed.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  improvements  will  cost  about  $500,000  and  be  com- 
pleted by  Jan.  1.  A  Government  training  camp  will  be  es- 
tablished near  the  plant  for  instructing  army  men  in  the 
manangement  of  the  so-called  "tanks." 

The  Motors  Appliances  Co.  will  establish  a  plant  in  EJast 
Moline,  111.,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Benson  automobile 
.signal  device  and  other  accessories  and  has  purchased  the 
former  plant  of  the  Fuller-L.ee  Disc  Co.  G.  L.  Rowe,  East 
Moline,  is  secretary. 

The  Dirigible  Auto  Light  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  devices  for  focusing,  adjusting  and  turning  head- 
lights on  automobiles,  locomotives,  interurban  cars,  etc.  Dr. 
U.  G.  Crandell,  Dr.  E.  H.  Bullock  and  John  P.  Strong  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  Avery  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Davis  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  latter  company  has 
supplied  the  Avery  Co.  with  gasoline  motors  for  tractors. 

The  U.  &  J.  Carburetor  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manufacture 
carburetors.  Frank  A.  Urwan,  J.  W.  Johnson  and  George 
El  Brannan,   all  of  Chicago,  are  the  incorporators. 

Catalogra  Wanted 

The  H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  desires  a  catalog 
library  covering  lathes,  drilling  machines,  automatics,  etc., 
and  metal-working  machines  generally. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,   Nov.    5. 

A  feature  in  the  metal-working  industry  in  this  section  is 
the  unprecedented  activity  in  the  drop-forge  business.  A 
number  of  new  projects  have  been  established  in  Wisconsin 
the  past  six  months,  others  are  in  process  of  completion,  and 
existing  forge-shops  are  making  extensive  additions.  Several 
of  these  are  identified  with  railroad  forgings,  while  others 
are  producing  a  varied  line  of  material  for  Government  war 
requirements. 

The  demand  for  machine-tools,  especially  milling  ma- 
chines, continues  at  a  high  ebb.  October  business  was  by 
far  the  largest  that  local  builders  have  ever  known.  Sev- 
eral new  shop  extensions  which  will  be  available  about  Dec. 
1  or  Jan.  1  and  furnish  some  relief  from  the  pressure  upon 
existing  facilities.  While  local  shops  could  use  many  more 
skilled  and  unskilled  men,  the  requirements  are  fairly  well 
taken  care  of  for  the  present. 

Because  of  the  close  co-operation  between  the  machine- 
tool  industry  and  the  Government,  manufacturers  experi- 
ence little  difficulty  in  obtaining  suflflcient  shipping  facilities, 
which  are  lacking  in  the  more  private  lines  of  business. 

The  Four  Lakes  Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  organized 
by  Interests  owning  the  Steinle  Turret  Machine  Co.,  Madison, 
to  manufacture  naval  ordnance  for  the  Government,  has 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  Its  new 
plant  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland.  It  will  be  of  steel,  brick 
and  reinforced  concrete,  150  x  500  ft.,  and  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  Jan.  1.     G.  A.  Steinle  Is  in  general  charge. 

The  Milwaukee  Forge  &  Machine  Co.,  224  Lake  Street, 
Milwaukee,  has  purchased  a  5-acre  site  at  Oklahoma  Avenue, 
Manitoba  Street,  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
tracks,  and  will  spend  $100,000  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  a  new  plant.  The  first  units  will  be  a  forge  shop. 
75  X  150  ft,  50  ft.  high,  and  a  one-story  machine  shop,  66 
X  100  ft.  The  officers  are:  President,  George  P.  Pillar;  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  John  Eckert ;  secretary,  P.  J.  Ram- 
stack. 

The  United  States  Switch  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  recently 
organized  with  $1,750,000  capital,  and  now  operating  In  the 
former  plant  of  the  Eau  Claire  Mfg.  Co.,  Is  preparing  to 
erect  a  drop  forge  shop  addition,  60  x  130  ft.  Bids  will  be 
taken  ab6ut  Dec.   1.     T.  C.  Hadley  Is  general  manager. 


The  Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  expects  to  be 
ready  for  bids  Dec.  1  for  the  erection  of  a  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop addition,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000.  Max  Biefeld 
is  secretary. 

The  Northern  Boiler  &  Structural  Works,  Appleton,  Wis., 
will  spend  between  $30,000  and  $40,000  in  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  one-story  shop  addition,  100  x  150  ft.  Bids 
probably  will  be  taken  late  in  November. 

The  Arneson  Foundry  Co.,  South  and  Exchange  Streets, 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  reported  to  be  considering  the  erection  of 
an  addition  to  its  plant.  The  company  manufactures  brass 
and  Iron  castings,  and  specializes  in  heavy  brass  work. 

W.  H.  Stewart,  Delavan,  Wis.,  will  erect  a  machine-shop, 
farm  implement  and  automobile  warehouse,  70  x  100  ft.,  cost- 
ing about  $15,000. 

J.  H.  Boggess,  21  North  Union  Street,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
has  organized  the  Boggess  Mfg.  Co.  and  leased  the  Haas 
Building,  Second  and  Macy  Streets,  which  will  be  equipped 
to  manufacture  a  sheet  metal  mop  wringer. 

The  Titan  Truck  &  Tractor  Co.,  843-849  Thirtieth  Street, 
Milwaukee,  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,  has  changed  its  corporate  style  to  the  Titan  Truck 
Co.,  having  abandoned  its  original  plan  of  building  tractors, 
at  least  for  the  present.  Joseph  C.  Millman  Is  president  and 
general  manager. 

B.  Wlesnlewski,  of  John  Wiesnlewski  &  Son,  904-900 
Kinnickinnic  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  machinists,  has  organized 
the  Motor  Specialties  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000,  to  manufacture  automobile  bodies,  accessories, 
supplies,  etc. 

The  Record  Needle  &  Mfg.  Co.,  135  Second  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75.- 
000  to  manufacture  talking  machine  and  phonograph  needles 
and  later  sewing  machine  and  other  textile  needles.  A  fac- 
tory will  be  equipped  at  once.  The  officers  are :  President. 
George  F.  Ruez ;  vice-president,  Samuel  W.  Goldsmith  ;  sec- 
retary, Harry  A.  Goldsmith. 

The  Kant-Mis  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
spark  plugs  and  other  gas  engine  and  automobile  devices  and 
accessories.  The  Incorporators  are  William  C.  Haslem,  Bearl 
E.   Calburn  and  Jack  Gilleaume. 

The  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  which  recently 
completed  its  new  plant,  will  add  a  boiler  and  transformer 
house,  65  x  81  ft.,  60  ft.  high,  with  a  175-ft.  concrete  stack, 
15  ft.  in  diameter.  The  installation  will  include  two  315-hp. 
Sterling  boilers ;  hydraulic  pumps ;  open  switchboard  and 
overhead  coal  bunkers  of  650  tons  capacity,  with  automatic 
stokers.     R,  B.  Gillette  is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  Allen-Bradley  Co.,  495  Clinton  Street,  Milwaukee, 
manufacturer  of  electric  controlling  devices,  rheostats,  etc., 
has  Increased  its  capital  stock  from  $136,000  to  $168,000  to 
accommodate  its  growing  business.  Harry  I...  Bradley  is 
vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  AJax  Forge  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  started  operations  in 
its  new  plant  Nov.  1,  which  represents  an  Investment  of  about 
$200,000.  The  forge  shop  Is  120  x  200  ft.,  and  the  black- 
smith shop  50  X  80  ft.  Much  of  the  production  will  go  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  It  Is  stated.  C.  O.  Hunt  is  general 
superintendent. 

The  Stegeman  Motor  Car  Co.,  606  Linus  Street,  Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer  of  6-cylinder,  worm-drive  motor  trucks 
exclusively.  Is  reorganizing  Its  official  personnel  following  the 
resignation  of  Oscar  Stegeman  as  president  and  general  man- 
ager. The  controlling  interest  now  is  represented  by  Arthur 
Davidson,  of  the  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  motorcycle 
manufacturer,  Milwaukee.  The  Stegeman  plant  has  been 
doubled  In  size  during  the  last  five  months. 

J.  Frederick  Palmer,  60-64  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  man- 
ufacturer of  tools  and  dies,  has  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  J.  Frederick  Palmer  Mfg.  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000.  The  business  will  be  enlarged  to  manufacture  ma- 
chine tools  as  soon  as  facilities  can  be  provided.  N.  C. 
Woodin  and  Herbert  P.  Manger  are  also  incorporators. 

The  Turner  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Washington,  Wis,,  manufacturer 
of  gas  engines,  tractors  and  farm  machinery,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $250,000  r,  M.  Turner  i.s 
vice-president  and  general  manager. 


Detroit 


Detroit,  Nov.   5. 


Large  orders  for  munitions  have  caused  a  rush  of  in- 
quiries to  machine  tool  jobbers,  which  are  expected  to  result 
in  good  business  within  a  few  weeks. 

Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  hav^  a  Government  contract  lor 
between     $20,000,000    and     $30,000,000    worth    of    munitions,' 
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which  wHl  probably  be  increased.  Work  has  been  started  on 
a  munition  plant  on  the  Lynch  road,  east  of  Mt.  Elliott 
Avenue,  Detroit.  It  is  reported  that  the  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  next  spring  as  construction  materials 
have  been  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

The  Pacltard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  is  erecting  a  large 
building  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  the  manufacture  of 
materials  for  the  Government,  and  a  third  plant  for  another 
company  is  in  prospect. 

It  is  reported  that  a  contract  involving  $100,000,000  has 
been  promised  an  organization  of  leading  Detroit  business 
men  and  financiers.  At  present  the  organization  is  being 
perfected  and  definite  announcement  of  the  plans  are  being 
withheld. 

The  local  labor  situation  has  been  affected  by  the  scarcity 
of  skilled  men.  Machinists  are  drawing  high  wages  and  it 
is  Impossible  to  secure  enough  to  run  all  plants  to  capacity. 
The  coal  situation  has  not  improved,  and  large  companies  are 
facing  a  shutdown  unless  the  situation  is  relieved.  Trans- 
portation difficulties  have  lessened,  but  raw  materials  are 
still  extremely  hard  to  obtain. 

The  old  plant  of  the  Bay  City  Box  &  Lumber  Co.,  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  has  been  purchased  by  a  newly  organized  com- 
pany, in  which  Bay  City,  Detroit  and  Toronto  capital  is  in- 
terested, to  manufacture  airplane  parts  for  the  Government. 
Additions  are  planned  so  that  later  complete  airplanes  may 
be  manufactured.  Capt.  E.  L.  Janney,  Canadian  army  avia- 
tor, announced  the  formation  of  the  company. 

The  East  Fulton  Hardware,  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$20,000.  The  stockholders  are  Harry  VanderVeen.  Jennie 
Grougan   and   Cornelius   VanHouten. 

The  Triangle  Truck  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  has  resumed 
work  on  its  new  plant  which  will  be  pushed  to  completion. 

The  Fuller  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  maker  of 
automobile  parts,  is  installing  machinery  and  equipment  in 
its  new  factory,  which  is  nearly  completed.  The  addition  of 
two  buildings  will  more  than  double  the  floor  space. 


will  be  used  as  machine  shop,  steel  drawing  department,  and 
warehouse.  It  has  also  purchased  4  acres  of  land  nearby  for 
further  expansions. 

The  Nlles  Forge  &  Machine  Shop,  Niles,  Ohio,  has  broken 
ground  for  a  new  machine  shop,  40  x  80  ft. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Nov.   5. 

The  market  is  somewhat  quieter  than  it  has  been  owing  to 
the  absence  of  round  lot  buying,  but  steady  demand  exists 
for  small  lots  of  tools  and  single  machines.  Practically  all 
business  being  placed  is  for  Government  work.  With  slow 
deliveries  and  high  prices  buyers  generally  are  only  pur- 
chasing machinery  that  they  cannot  get  along  without.  With 
the  exception  of  an  inquiry  from  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  about  40  machines  for  shell  work,  no 
large  list  came  out  the  past  week.  A  let-up  is  noted  in  the 
demand  from  rubber  companies,  some  of  which  announce 
that  they  do  not  expect  to  buy  any  more  equipment  this 
year.  Considerable  business  has  been  coming  from  this 
source  recently. 

The  G.  H.  Scott  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant,  60  x  166  ft.,  at  West 
114th  Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  which  will  about  double  its 
present  capacity. 

A.  P.  Schraner,  Cleveland,  will  erect  a  new  two-story 
pattern  works,  60  x  107  ft.,  at  3338  Payne  Avenue. 

The  Toledo  Plate  &  Window  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will 
erect  a  plant  on  St.  Clair  Avenue  between  East  Thirtieth  and 
Thirty-third  Streets,  Cleveland,  which  will  include  finishing 
works,  warehouse  and  office  building.  Walker  &  Weeks  are 
the  architects. 

The  Grabler  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  will  build  a  new 
three-story  foundry,  47  x  130  ft.,  has  awarded  the  general 
contract  to  the  Sam  W.  Emerson  Co.,  1900  Euclid  Avenue. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  a  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  fac- 
tory, 71  X  100  ft. 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  an  in- 
quiry out  for  about  40  machine  tools,  including  five  milling 
and  nine  drilling  machines,  four  boring  mills,  five  turret 
lathes,  sixteen  miscellaneous  machines,  including  two  plain 
grinding  machines,  a  double  acting  toggle  press,  punch  and 
shearing  machine,  bolt  riveter,  engine  lathe  and  two  25-ton 
bulldozers. 

The  H.  L.  HurHt  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  maker  of  si)ray- 
Ing  machines,  has  increased  Its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to 
$150,000.     It  will  soon  move  from  Canton  to  Greenwich,  Ohio, 

The  BenolHt  Aeroplane  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  is  equipping  a 
temporary  building  and  announces  that  It  will  build  a  new 
plant  next  spring. 

The  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  has  purcha.sed  the 
properties  of  the  P.  Bissell  Co.  and  the  City  Foundry,  ad- 
joining   Its    plant.      The   buildings    are    being    remodeled    anfl 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Nov.  3. 
The  Indianapolis  Engineering  Co.,   Indianapolis,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $50,000   capital  .stock   to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery.     The    directors    are    Arthur    J.     Gibbons,     William 
Brandt  and  Raymond  W.  Beckman. 

The  Kokomo  Rubber  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  United  States  Traction  Wheel  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  .stock  to  manufac- 
ture wheels  for  tractors.  The  directors  are  Alton  G.  Seiber- 
ling,  Harry  F.  Tate  and  David  McCosker. 

The  Searle  Mfg.  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  files  and 
other  tools.  The  directors  are  Frank  F.,  Samuel  H.  and  C.  K. 
Searle. 

The  R.  W.  G.  Foundry  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind..  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $9,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  gray 
iron  castings.  The  directors  are  Myron  G.  Reynolds,  John 
C.  Westerfield  and  Jacob  C.  Groble. 

The  Benham-White  Co.,  Crothersville,  Ind.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $17,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  wood- 
enware.  The  directors  are  Clyde  W.  iCeach.  Harlan  B.  White 
and  Alex.  W.  Benham. 

The  Alpha  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  me- 
chanical and  electrical  devices.  The  directors  are  Walter  H. 
Stanley,  Angus  C.  McDonald,  George  W.  Polk,  John  William 
Scott  and  Bertram  Shane. 

The  Gary  Steel  Safety  Can-Opener  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  ha.s 
been  incorporated  with  $40,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
kitchen  utensils.  The  directors  are  Stewart  P.  Peabody, 
W.  D.  Oakley  and  M.  L.  McDade. 

Negotiations  are  about  to  be  closed  whereby  the  Wagner 
Axle  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  will  acquire  the  De  Tamble  motor 
plant  of  Anderson.  It  is  reported  that  the  company  has  a 
contract  to  supply  axles  for  Government  vehicles. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  5. 

The  report  of  the  Cincinnati  Building  Commissioner  for 
the  month  of  October  shows  a  decided  falling  off  in  building 
operations,  as  compared  with  October,  1916.  The  total  for 
the  first  10  months  of  this  year,  however,  is  more  than  $600,- 
000  in  excess  of  that  for  the  first  10  months  of  1916.  This  is 
'  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  increased  number  of  permits 
for  manufacturing  buildings,  some  of  which  haVe  been  com- 
pleted and  are  now  occupied,  while  others  are  under  construc- 
tion. The  plant  of  the  American  Tool  Works  Co.,  built  this 
year,  is  now  occupied.  The  Carlton  Machine  Tool  Co.  has 
finished  the  installation  of  its  equipment  in  a  new  building 
on  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  and  the  Champion  Tool  Works  Co. 
expects  to  move  into  its  new  plant  at  Winton  Place  soon 
after  Jan.  1.  At  Oakley  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
plants  of  the  Cincinnati-Bickford  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati  Planer 
Co.,  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Modern  Foundry  Co.  and 
the   Cincinnati   Frog  &   Switch   Co. 

Inquiry  for  machine  tools  is  still  very  good,  with  the 
larger  lathes,  boring  mills  and  milling  machines  leading.  Al- 
though inquiries  from  manufacturers  who  have  no  Govern- 
ment contracts  is  on  the  increase  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  take  on  all  the  business  offered.  A  conservative  estimate 
is  that  Government  orders,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  take 
up  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  local  machine  tool 
plants. 

The  Cisco  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  just  finished 
a  one-story  brick  and  steel  addition  to  its  plant,  30  x  120  ft. 
A  permit  has  been  taken  out  for  another  extension,  33  x  110 
ft.,  and  also  for  an  additional  story  to  the  main  plant,  63  x 
110  ft.  The  company  is  rushed  with  work  and  will  equip  the 
new  additions  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Ott  Grinder  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  Inquiring  in  this 
market  for  a  36-ln.  to  42-in.  x  14  ft.  planer,  either  new  or 
second-hand. 

The  Buckeye  Iron  &  Brass  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased Its  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $200,000  and  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant.  The  company  makes  a 
specialty  of  cotton  oil  mill  machinery. 

The  Dayton   Aliiminiim  *  Mfg.  Co.,  Dnyton.  Ohio,  has  he«n 
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incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  Leo  A.  Stotter 
and  others.  The  company's  plans  have  not  as  yet  been  given 
out. 

The  Handle  Machinery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  contemplating 
an  addition  to  its  plant  on  Spring  Grove  Avenue. 

The  D.  Gruen  Sons  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $600,000.  No  confirmation 
has  been  obtained  of  the  report  that  its  watch-making  plant 
on  Walnut  Hills  will  be  enlarged. 

The  J.  C.  Gallery  Engineering  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $125,000  to  $350,000. 

The  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  re- 
cently completed  an  addition  to  its  administrative  building 
that  provides  for  a  dining  room  to  serve  its  125  office  em- 
ployees. 

The  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Co.,  Chicago,  has  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Ohio  Dairj'  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  has 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  cost  $50,000  for  which 
refrigerating  equipment  will  be  required. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  the  Carman  Mfg.  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  has  purchased  the  sheet  metal  plant  of  the 
John  A.  Bell  Co.,  Dresden,  Ohio,  and  will  add  equipment  for 
the  manufacture  of  roofing  specialties. 

The  Central  Electric  Producing  Co.,  Athens,  Ohio,  has 
completed  an  addition  to  its  electric  producing  plant  and  ex- 
pects to  install  further  equipment. 

The  Banner  Machine  Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  has  finished 
the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  brick  machine  shop,  24 
X  1500  ft.,  with  an  engine  boiler  room,  45  x  75  ft.,  adjoining. 
A  new  foundry,  24  x  75  ft.,  has  also  been  completed.  Equip- 
ment is  being  installed  In  both  buildings. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,   Nov.   5. 

Machinery  and  tools  are  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
especially  for  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements.  The 
coal  shortage  continues.  Skilled  labor  is  not  up  to  the  de- 
mand, though  common  labor  is  becoming  more  plentiful. 

Fire  on  Nov.  3  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Owensboro  Ice 
Co.,  including  the  boiler  room,  with  a  loss  of  $25,000  to  $30,- 
000. 

The  Grapevine  Coal  Co.,  Madisonville,  Ky.,  is  asking  for 
prices  of  two  geared  hoisting  engines  to  lift  a  load  of  8000 
lb.  130  ft. 

The  Powells  Non-Elevating  Harvester  Co.,  Alamo,  Tenn., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to 
manufacture  farming  implements.  The  incorporators  are 
D.   H.   Powell,  Jr.,  J.   H.   Agnew,   H.   E.   Hardison  and  others. 

The  W.  G.  Simmons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  1  to  2-ton  second-hand  alternating  current  electric 
driven  hoist,  220-volt,  60-cycle,  and  for  a  100-hp.  portable 
boiler  in  good  condition. 

The  Domestic  Ridgley  Light  &  Ice  Co.,  Ridgley,  Tenn., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  G.  S. 
Riley,  J.  T.  Foster,  G.  F.  Richardson  and  others  to  establish 
a   light  and   ice   plant. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  5. 
The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  has  taken 
initial  steps  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  a 
$1,000,000  shipbuilding  corporation  to  be  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  construction  of  barges,  tugboats,  etc.,  but  which  will  also 
be  equipped  to  build  war  ves.sels  of  light  draft  and  other 
boats.  The  plans  follow  the  recent  development  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  ore  and  coal  transportation  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  availability  of  locations  for  the  construction 
of  ships. 

The  Kansas  City  Light  &  I'ower  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  new  power  house  about  IM;  miles  down 
the  river  which  will  have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  250,000  kw., 
and  has  completed  plans  for  the  installation  of  4  0,000  kw. 
The  equipment  includes  two  20,000-kw.  General  Electric  tur- 
bines, two  Worthington  condensers,  six  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boilers,  six  Sanford-Riley  16  retort  underfeed  stokers,  six 
low-pressure   Green    fuel   economizers   and   minor   equipment. 

The  Mazda  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  J.  M.  McKerna, 
D.  W.  Hutchinson  and  others,  to  manufacture  electric  de- 
vices. 

The  Truck,  Tractor  &  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Isidor  M.  Jacobs, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Norris  B.  Gregg,  Jr.,  and  others  of  St. 
Louis,    to   manufacture    motors,   trucks,    tractors,    etc. 

Th«   Dirigible   Auto  Light   Co.,    St.    Joseph,   Mo.,    has   been 


incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
lighting  and  signal  devices.  The  stockholders  are  C.  G.  Cran- 
dall,  Eugene  H.  Bullock  and  Joseph  L.  McDonald. 

The  Rosa  Gin  Co.,  Rosa,  Ark.,  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $175,000,  is  in  the  market  for  about  $14,500  worth  of 
equipment.     J.  C.  Spann  is  president. 

The  East  Point  Gin  Co.,  East  Point,  La.,  J.  C.  Marstoii 
manager,  whose  gin  was  recently  burned  with  a  loss  of  $25.- 
000  on  equipment  will  be  rebuilt. 

Junkin  Bros.,  Vidalia,  La.,  will  re-equip  a  gin  recently 
burned  requiring  about  $8,000  worth  of  machinery. 

The  Planters  Gin  Co.,  Vian,  Okla.,  will  rebuild  its  burned 
cotton  gin,  and  is  in  the  market  for  about  $10,000  worth  of 
machinery. 

Charleston,  Miss.,  J.  M.  O'Neal  commissioner,  will  install 
alternators  and  other  equipment  in  its  electric  light  plant, 
opening  bids  Nov.  20  for  oil  engines,  pumps,  and  other  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Lawton  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Lawton,  Okla.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  by  John  C. 
Keys,  J.  M.  Young  and  A.  H.  Keys  and  will  equip  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant. 

The  Dixie  Engineering  Co.,  Enid,  Okla.,  will  equip  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  feed  mills  and  other  machinery. 

The  Tropic  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  E.  E. 
Gainer  and  H.  C.  Kee,  Oklahoma  City,  and  E.  J.  Green,  Enid, 
Okla.,  to  manufacture  ice  making  and  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Modern  Refining  Co.,  Blackwell,  Okla.,  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  J.  W.  Squires,  engineer,  Hotel 
Denton,  Blackwell,  will  equip  a  pipe  line  and  install  a  1200- 
bbl.  pumping  station. 

Gulfport,  Miss.,  will  install  equipment  for  a  garbage  in- 
cinerator at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.     The  mayor  is  in  charge. 

The  Universal  Signal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $27,000  by  George  A.  Czibulka,  A.  C. 
Wirth  and  others,  to  manufacture  automobile  signals. 

Waurika,  Okla.,  will  install  about  $20,000  worth  of  water- 
works plant  equipment.     W.  H.  Divers,  mayor. 

The  Portland  Lead  &  Zinc  Co.,  Miami,  Okla.,  Edward 
Nix  manager,  is  receiving  bids  for  four  100-hp.  steam  boilers, 
one  200-hp.  Corliss  engine,  18-in.  crushers  and  rolls,  .one 
200-hp.  gas  engine  and  other  machinery. 

The  White-Blakeslee  Mfg.  Co.,  Woodlawn,  Ala.,  manufac- 
turer of  gasoline  engines  and  veneer  machinery,  has  been 
purchased  by  D.  B.  Dimock,  president  American  Casting  Co.. 
Birmingham,  and  will  be  operated  as  a  branch  plant  under 
the  name  of  the  American-Blakeslee  Mfg.   Co. 


Texas 


Austin,  Nov.  3. 


The  machinery  and  tool  trades  in  this  section  and  Mexico 
show  increased  activity.  An  unusual  number  of  industrial 
plants  are  in  course  of  construction  and  being  planned.  Con- 
ditions, in  Mexico  continue  to  improve  and  large  orders  are 
being  placed  for  mining  machinery  and  other  mechanical 
equipment. 

The  Lampasas  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Lampasas,  will  in- 
stall additional  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Keith  Lumber  Co.,  Volth,  plans  to  build  one  or  more 
additional  hardwood  lumber  mills  upon  the  Neches  River  to 
utilize  about  3,000,000,000  ft.  of  timber  that  it  owns  near 
Voth. 

The  La  Blanca  Sugar  Co.,  recently  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  plans 
to  build  a  sugar  mill  near  Donna  in  addition  to  the  two  mills 
it  has  purchased.  It  also  has  under  consideration  the  con- 
struction of  a  sugar  refinery  at  some  point  in  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  valley.     J.  C.  McDowell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  president. 

The  Texas  Wheel  «&  Body  Co.,  Dallas,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  wheels 
and  bodies  for  vehicles. 

The  Jefferson  Ice  &  Light  Co.,  Jefferson,  plans  to  install 
a  new  electric  motor  and  other  equipment  in  its  plant. 

B.  B.  Stevens,  Cooksville,  will  build  an  electric  light  and 
power  plant. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Sinclair-Gulf  Oil  Corpora- 
tion that  it  will  immediately  begin  the  construction  of  its 
refinery  at  Houston  and  the  laying  of  a  pipe  line  from  the 
Oklahoma  fields  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  plant.  The 
total  cost,  it  is  stated,  will  be  $11,000,000. 

The  City  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  San  Antonio,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  and  will  build  an  ice 
factory.     J.  P.  Wilhelm  is  a  stockholder. 
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California 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  30. 
The  increasing  difficulty  in  securing  delivery  on  marine 
engines  and  parts  from  the  East  and  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
labor  has  led  to  a  steady  demand  for  machine  tools  and  a 
number  of  jobbing  houses  are  Installing  equipment  for  mak- 
ing parts.  Machine  tools  for  manufacturing  nuts  and  bolts 
are  also  in  demand.  An  acute  scarcity  of  large  lathes  is  noted, 
which  cannot  be  had  on  less  than  eight  months'  delivery. 
Small  lathes  are  in  oversupply.  Government  work  continues 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  larger  shops,  largely  to  the 
exclusion   of  private   customers. 

The  Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works,  Oakland,  will  erect  a 
one-story  steel  and  wood  machine  shop  at  the  foot  of  Ade- 
line Street  to  cost  $65,000. 

The  Turbine  Muffler  Mfg.  Co.,  Carson,  Nev.,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  San  Francisco  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
to  manufacture  automobile  parts.  The  directors  are  R.  C. 
Savage,  J.  G.  Ellis,  William  Muller,  Joseph  Smythe  and  P.  B. 
Ellis  of  Carson  City. 

The  Dalton  Iron  Works,  Goldfield,  Nev.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  by  H.  V.  Morehouse, 
Augustus  Tilden  and  Marjorie  Tilden. 

The  Skandia-Pacific  Oil  Engine  Co.,  Oakland,  has  com- 
pleted a  machine  shop,  75  x  175  ft.  and  will  install  automatic 
tools  and  machinery  to  double  its  present  capacity. 

The  Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  is  equip- 
ping a  new  pump  factory  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  which  will  in- 
crease its  capacity  about  50  per  cent. 

The  United  States  Aircraft  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
has  bought  the  plant  of  the  Christopherson  Aircraft  Co.,  Red- 
wood City,  Cal.,  and  will  double  the  capacity. 

Im  C.  Wills,  formerly  of  the  C.  A.  Green  Co.,  ship  chandlers, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  has  bought  the  interests  of  O.  S.  and  B.  P. 
Weston  in  the  Marine  Equipment  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  of  which 
he  becomes  president.  The  company  will  enlarge  its  boat 
building  plant. 

The  Scovel  Iron  Stores  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $250,000. 

A.  J.  Woolsey,  Oakland,  has  leased  25  acres  on  the  water 
front  and,  it  is  understood,  a  shipbuilding  plant  will  be 
erected. 

The  Cannonball  Motor  Co.,  Texico,  N.  M.,  recently  incor- 
porated, announces  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  to 
manufacture  automobiles,  farm  tractors,  trucks  and  parts. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Oct.  30. 

The  Boeing  Aeroplane  Co.,  Seattle,  has  contracts  from 
the  Navy  Department  valued  at  $575,000.  It  will  make  im- 
provements including  a  two-story  machine  shop,  84  x  88  ft, 
and  office  building. 

Oregon  Box  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  plan 
erection  of  a  sawmill,  costing  $5,000  ;  main  building  to  be 
40,x  200  ft. 

An  agreement  has  recently  been  reached  with  the  striking 
shipbuilders  in  Astoria,  Ore.,  whereby  all  the  men  have  re- 
turned to  work,  and  every  shipbuilding  plant  in  the  city  is 
operating  to  capacity. 

The  Thurston  County  Dairy  Products  Association  of 
Olympla,  Wash.,  will  erect  a  40  x  140  ft.  one-story  dairy  plant 
at  Camp  Lewis;  structure  will  cost  $10,000  and  machinery  to 
be  installed  will  cost  $5,000  additional. 

The  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  will 
erect  a  sawmill  on  the  tideflats,  to  furnish  shipyard  timbers. 
Plant  will  cost  $80,000. 

The  Clyde  Casting  Co.,  Seattle,  whose  plant  was  recent- 
ly destroyed  by  fire,  will  rebuild  to  have  a  capacity  30  per 
cent  greater  than  old  plant,  and  will  turn  out  6000  lb.  of 
casting  per  day. 

The  Pioneer  Paper  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $75,000  by  H.  N.  Richmond,  L.  L.  Beberage 
and  J.  P.  Reynolds. 

The  Wonder  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Standard  Bank  Build- 
ing, Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  been  organized  with  $25,000 
capital. 

The  Grant  Smlth-Quthrle-McDougall  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Portland,  Ore.,  contemplate  the  construction  of  a  plant,  ad- 
joining its  St.  Johns  shipyard,  for  the  «^(iuipment  of  vessels 
conatructed  In  Its  yards. 

The  North  Bend  Iron  Works,  North  Bend,  Ore.,  Is  erect- 
ing a  building  to  house  Its  Ironworklng  plant.  Some  new 
equipment  will  be  added. 

The  Skinner  &  Eddy  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Seattle,  Is 


completing  plans  for  •xtensions  which  Include  a  foundry, 
60  X  150  ft,  adjoining  the  third  machine  shop  now  under 
construction;  new  shipway,  power  house  and  punch  shop 
equipped  with  six  machines.  When  completed  tlie  Improve- 
ments will  cost  yi, 000,000  and  the  plant  will  represent  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $4,000,000. 

Puget  Sound  Machinery ,  Depot,  Seattle,  has  purchased 
land  on  which  it  will  erect  a  plant  to  cost  $1,000,000.  It  manu- 
factures boilers,  boiler  part.s,  shafting  and  patterns  for  ship 
machinery,  and  has  contracts  on  hand  to  keep  the  plant  op- 
erating for  two  years. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  5. 
The  Dominion  Steel  Products  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  has 
secured  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  heavy  machlnsry 
for  about  100  merchant  ships  being  built  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  will  involve  the  extension  of  Its  plant. 
Land  has  been  acquired  and  new  equipment  will  be  pur- 
chased. 

The  Alloy  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000  by  Reginald  H. 
Parmenter,  85  Bay  Street;  Arthur  J.  Thomson,  Samuel  D. 
Fowler  and  others,  to  manufacture  iron,  steel,  tools,  ma- 
chinery. Implements,  etc. 

The  Gould  Rotary  Sewing  Machines,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000  by  Frank 
Regan,  72  Queen  Street  West;  Edward  Murphy,  Glen  Sulli- 
van and  others,  to  manufacture  sewing  machines,  tools,  parts, 
accessories,  etc. 

The  National  Index  Card  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  m- 
corporated  with  a. capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Joseph  H. 
Saunders,  53  Waverly  Road  ;  Harold  J.  King,  60  Neville  Park 
Boulevard;  James  F.  Osborne  and  others,  to  manufacture 
filing  cabinets,  ofTlce  equipment,  furniture,  etc. 

The  Heating  Specialty  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  James  Parrish, 
William  A.  Ross,  Harry  W.  Page,  12  Richmond  Street  East, 
and  others,  to  manufacture  stoves,  grates,  furnaces,  boilers, 
gas  and  electric  heaters,  etc. 

The  Railway  &  Power  Engineering  Corporation,  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto, has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
by  Theodore  Malm,  55  Kingswood  Road;  Gerard  Ruel,  127 
Isabella  Street;  Frederick  C.  Allen  and  others,  to  manu- 
facture machinery,   tools,   etc. 

The  Montreal  Shipbuilders,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  by  Errol  M.  Mac- 
dougall,  Sadi  C.  Demers,  Leslie  G.  Bell  and  others,  to  build 
drydocks,  vessels,  boilers,  etc. 

H.  W.  Petrie,  Lister  Building,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Is  In  the 
market  for  5  and  10-hp.  water  motors. 

S.  E.  Landry,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  arranging  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  shipbuilding  plant  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C, 
which  will  be  a  branch  of  the  Eastern  Canadian  Co.,  at 
present  constructing  vessels  for  the  British  Government. 

Bienville,  Que.,  C.  Lessard,  493%  St.  Valler  Street,  en- 
gineer, will  soon  call  for  bids  for  turbine  pumps  for  its  water- 
works plant. 

The  Water  Commission,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  will  build 
a  pump  house  and  install  equipment  to  cost  $15,000.  Van 
Every  is  manager  of  the  commission. 

The  Town  Council,  Strathroy,  Ont.,  Is  calling  for  tenders 
for  the  construction  of  a  pump  house  and  Is  in  the  market 
for  a  turbine  pump.  Kerry  &  Chace,  Confederation  Life 
Building,  Toronto,  are  the  engineers. 

The  Gray  Marine  Motor  Co.,  Bridgewater,  N.  S.,  is  ar- 
ranging for  the  erection  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  engines, 
boilers,  machinery,  etc. 

The  Comeau  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Comeauville,  N.  S., 
proposes  to  build  a  shipbuilding  plant  to  cost  9100,000.  E.  L. 
Comeau  Is  secretary-treasurer. 

James  Wilson  &  Sons,  St.  Andrews  Street,  Fergus,  Ont., 
will  build  a  sawmill  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  and  will  require 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  120  St.  James  Street,  Mon- 
treal, will  build  a  one-story  frame  factory  to  cost  $6,000. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Glasgow, 
N.  S.,  will  build  additions  to  Its  plant,  make  repairs  and  in- 
stall equipment  to  cost  $4,000,000.  F.  H.  Crockard  Is  general 
manager. 

The  Acadian  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saulnlervllle,  N.  S., 
win  build  a  shipbuilding  plant  to  cost  about  $75,000.  Denis 
D'Entremont,  Meteghan  River,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Du.ssault  Co.,  Levis,  Que.,  has  completed  plans  and 
will  start  work  at  an  early  date  on  the  erection  of  a  machine 
shop  at  St.  Romauld,  Que.,  to  cost  $50,000.  M.  J.  Et.  Dus- 
.sault,  Wolfe  Street,  Levis,  is  president. 
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the  freight  rates,  which  will  necessarily  be  high  from 
America. 

"They  have  also  commenced  to  form  various  com- 
binations for  the  sale  of  their  tools,  not  only  in  Belgium 
but  in  other  countries,  and  are  prepared  for  a  very 
active  and  extensive  campaign  for  the  Belgian  market. 
After  the  war  they  will  specialize  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past,  and  they  will,  there- 
fore, be  in  a  position  to  compete  very  much  more 
favorably  than  they  have  done  heretofore. 

"The  Swedish  manufacturers,  I  do  not  think,  will 
bother  to  any  extent  the  American  manufacturers,  as 
before  the  war  they  did  not  make  a  very  great  variety 
of  machine  tools,  and  most  of  these  were  of  the  cheaper 
class. 

Prospects   for   After-War  Trade 

"There  are  two  more  items,  to  my  mind,  that  enter 
into  the  prospects  for  the  exporting  of  American  tools 
to  Belgium  after  the  war;  one  being  the  question  on 
the  part  of  the  American  manufacturers  as  to  whether 
the  Belgian  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  pay  for 
their  goods,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  Belgian 
manufacturers  as  to  whether  the  American  manufac- 
turers will  be  able  to  obtain  anything  like  reasonable 
freight  rates  for  the  shipping  of  their  goods  from 
America  to  Belg^ium. 

"Dealing  with  the  first  item,  I  think  I  have  already  ex- 
plained earlier  that  certain  Belgian  manufacturers  have 
already  put  up  the  necessary  cash  for  payment  of  their 
goods,  and  it  may  interest  you  gentlemen  to  know  that 
all  the  gold  which  was  held  at  the  National  Bank  in 
Brussels  has  been  saved,  as  well  as  the  gold  in  a  good 
many  other  banks,  and  this  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  England  in  London,  so  that  the  Germans  did 
not  obtain  any  great  amount  of  gold  when  they  over- 
ran Belgium.  This  will,  therefore,  again  be  put  in 
circulation,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  as  to  whether  it 
is  enough  to  make  the  Belgians'  credit  as  good  as  ever. 

"Another  point  in  regard  to  the  question  of  finance 
is  that  a  lot  of  the  large  Belgian  firms  have  sister 
firms  operating  either  in  France  or  other  countries,  and 
they  will  no  doubt  help  to  restore  their  plants  in  Bel- 
gium. I  know  for  a  fact  that  one  firm  in  France  has 
already  set  aside  the  sum  of  three  million  francs  for 
the  re-equipment  of  their  plant  in  Belgium. 

"Again,  the  Belgians  are  also  a  commercial  race  as 
well  as  industrial,  and  owing  to  their  own  country  being 
so  small  they  had  to  seek  investments  outside  for  their 
money,  and  they  own  the  controlling  interests,  or  very 
large  ones,  in  various  railroads  and  trolley  lines  in 
South  America  and  the  Far  East.  They  also  have 
their  colony  in  the  Congo,  which  is  a  very  rich  and 
valuable  one  to  them,  and  the  companies  operating 
there  have  made  large  profits  during  the  war. 

"I  learn  on  good  authority  that  should  credits  be 
necessary  to  the  Belgian  manufacturers  after  the  war 
plans  are  already  afoot  and  likely  to  be  consummated 
at  any  time  by  which  the  American  bankers  will  give 
their  correspondents  in  Belgium  credits  such  as  they 
did  before  the  war,  and  the  Belgian  bankers  in  turn 
will  give  certain  first-class  responsible  Belgian  firms 
all  the  credit  they  require,  so  that  it  will  become  prac- 
tically a  cash  against  bill-of-lading  proposition  in  New 
York  for  the  American  manufacturers  for  these  firms. 
There  will  still  remain  certain  Belgian  manufacturers 
who  will  not  be  able  to  benefit  by  any  of  the  fore- 
going advantages,  and  who  will  expect  to  receive 
facilities  of  payment  for  their  machines  from  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  which  in  most  cases  will  be  the 
manufacturers'  agents  in  Belgium.  American  manu- 
facturers must  therefore  be  prepared  to  assist  their 
agents  immediately  after  the  war,  in  certain  cases,  by 
extending  them  this  credit,  and  if  necessary  obtain 
help  from  their  banks  until  conditions  again  settle 
down  to  normal. 

"I  do  not  think  that  any  agent  will  have  the  neces- 
sary funds  at  his   disposal   to  take  care  of  the  huge 


orders  which  they  will  receive  just  prior  to  peace  and 
for  several  months  after. 

Shipping  Problem   a   Serious   Factor 

"The  shipping  problem,  however,  is  one  that  is  up 
to  the  American  manufacturer  and  I  think  should  seri- 
ously be  considered.  Before  the  war  the  freight  rate 
from  England  to  Belgium  was  about  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
gross  ton,  and  from  America  to  Belgium  about  $2.50 
per  gross  ton,  and  the  difference  was  practically  negli- 
gible on  the  cost  of  the  machines.  Just  compare  these 
figures,  gentlemen,  with  the  freight  rates  of  to-day. 
After  the  war  if  you  do  not  find  some  means  of  com- 
bating the  freight  rates,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  you  to  compete  seriously  against  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers,  as  each  European  nation  will  prob- 
ably control  its  own  shipping  for  a  certain  period  after 
peace  has  been  declared.  You  will  therefore  not  be 
able  to  depend  on  British  steamers  to  carry  your  goods 
as  they  did  in  the  past  until  conditions  again  become 
normal.  I  do  not  doubt,  though,  that  you  manufac- 
turers will  be  able  to  solve  this  problem  just  as  suc- 
cessfully as  you  have  solved  others  which  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
obvious  solution  of  this  uncertainty  is  for  you  Ameri- 
cans to  have  your  own  merchant  marine  operating  on 
the  same  economic  basis  as  that  of  other  countries, 
thereby  controlling  your  own  freight  rates. 

"Tools  of  all  descriptions  will  be  in  great  demand 
after  the  war,  and  the  Belgians  will  of  necessity  have 
to  purchase  more  labor-saving  machinery .  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  as  labor  will  be  scarce  in  this 
country  as  in  all  others  after  the  war,  but  there  are 
a  certain  class  of  tools  which  are  possibly  in  more 
demand  in  the  Belgian  market  than  any  other  country 
and  to  which  the  American  manufacturer  has  not  yet 
devoted  enough  attention.  I  refer  to  heavy  railroad 
tools.  There  were  no  less  than  19  railroad  shops  in 
Belgium  before  the  war  which  were  producing  loco- 
motives for  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  most  of  the 
tools  required  for  the  production  of  these  machines 
were  supplied  by  Germany,  who  made  very  costly  and 
intricate  tools  which  were  not  at  all  well  received  by 
the  workmen.  The  others  were  supplied  mostly  from 
England  also;  some  were  manufactured  in  Belgium, 
but  these  were  not  of  a  very  modern  design.  Some  of 
the  railroad  tools  required  in  Belgium  are  of  a  special 
nature  as  compared  with  the  tools  used  in  this  country. 
For  example,  in  Belgium  for  freight  car  wheels  cast 
steel  centers  are  used  with  forged  steel  fianges  shrunk 
on  to  these,  and  not  cast-iron  wheels  as  are  used  in 
this  country.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  the  tools 
must  be  made  to  perform  more  operations  than  here 
and  also  be  of  a  heavier  construction  to  work  on  the 
steel  material.  I  would  strongly  draw  your  attention 
to  this  fact,  gentlemen,  as  boring  machines,  axle  lathes, 
slotting  machines,  wheel-turning  lathes,  etc.,  for  this 
heavy  type  of  work  will  be  in  very  great  demand. 

"A  certain  number  of  new  firms  will  naturally  spring 
up  in  Belgium  after  the  war  for  the  manufacture  of 
machine  tools,  but  I  do  not  think  you  need  give  them 
any  great  consideration,  as  they  will  not  be  in  shape 
to  compete  very  seriously  for  some  time  until  they 
have  their  own  shops  equipped  and  working,  and  before 
this  time  comes  most  of  the  orders  for  the  re-equippinp: 
of  shops  will  have  been  placed. 

Appointing  of  Belgian  Agents 

"Regarding  the  appointing  of  agents  in  Belgium,  I 
would  like  to  offer  one  or  two  suggestions.  Certain 
manufacturers  think  of  sending  over  their  own  repre- 
sentatives and  being  directly  represented  in  that  coun- 
try, and  not  using  established  agencies,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  good  idea  where  the  volume  of  business  is 
sufficient.  I  would,  however,  warn  these  gentlemen  not 
to  send  over,  as  certain  firms  have  done  in  the  past, 
highly  trained  men  who  cannot  speak  the  French  lan- 
guage, as  Belgian  manufacturers  have  not  the  time  to 
spend  in  receiving  them  and  having  their  views  inter- 
preted for  them  by  a  third  party.  Of  course,  Belgian 
manufacturers  always  feel  honored  by  a  visit  of  any 
officials  of  American  manufacturers  who  are  repre- 
sented by  Belgian  firms.     Should  you  decide  to  intrust 
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your  agency  to  a  firm  operating  in  France,  be  sure  that 
they  will  establish  themselves  in  Belgium,  as  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  firm  working  successfully  in  France 
are  the  best  people  to  represent  you  in  Belgium.  Also 
you  cannot  succeed  in  Belgium  without  being  estab- 
lished there.  Except  for  the  same  language  being 
spoken  in  the  two  countries  their  customs  andd  ways  of 
doing  business  are  entirely  different.  Close  co-operation 
will  be  needed  between  the  American  manufacturer  and 
his  agent.  Fortunately  this  feeling  was  developed  by 
most  of  the  large  firms  before  the  war.  You  should 
all  heed  the  old  motto,  'United  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall.' 

"To  my  mind  the  best  agents  for  Belgium,  or  any 
other  country,  are  those  who  specialize  and  devote  all 
their  time  and  energy  in  the  country  where  they  have 
the  agency,  just  the  same  as  American  tool  manufac- 
turers have  confined  themselves  and  specialized  in  their 
branches  of  tools,  which  has  made  them  so  successful 
and  enabled  them  to  bring  out  the  most  efficient  ma- 
chines. 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  state  that  there  should 
be  a  very  rosy  future  for  American  machine  tools  in 
Belgium  after  the  war,  as  I  read  a  report  just  recently 
published  in  which  the  Belgian  Government  estimates 
that  $400,000,000  worth  of  tools,  machinery  and  raw 
materials  have  been  taken  out  of  that  country  by  the 
Germans.  American  tools  will  be  looked  upon  with  a 
good  deal  of  favor  by  the  Belgians,  as  they  will  always 
appreciate  and  feel  very  warmly  disposed  toward  you, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  very  good  tools  you  manu- 
facture, but  also  due  to  the  very  excellent  and  liberal 
manner  in  which  you  have  contributed  to  their  relief 
and  kept  that  poor  nation  from  starving." 

South  American  Conditions 

South  American  conditions  and  prospects  were  dis- 
cussed by  G.  E.  Briggs,  commercial  attache  National 
City  Bank,  New  York,  in  part  as  follows: 

"As  markets  for  machine  tools,  the  South  American 
countries  present  different  aspects.  Some  are  more 
highly  industrially  developed  than  others,  and  give 
promise  of  still  further  progress  along  this  line,  and 
therefore  offer  much  more  promise  than  certain  other 
countries,  which  can  never,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
become  industrial. 

"The  Argentine,  for  example,  is  a  purely  cattle  and 
agricultural  country.  Raw  materials  for  a  metal- 
working  industry,  generally  speaking,  do  not  exist  in 
the  country,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  mines  have 
been  found  they  are  so  far  from  the  coast  as  to  render 
uneconomical  their  exploitation.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable importation  of  machine  tools,  however,  into  this 
country,  for  use  in  the  Government  and  railroad  shops, 
and  in  the  small  industries  that  exist. 

"The  Government  maintains  shops  in  connection  with 
its  marine  and  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  is 
occasionally  in  the  market  for  machine  tools.  Purchases 
are  made  almost  exclusively  from  local  importers  who 
carry  a  stock  of  machinery  and  are  in  -a  position  to 
make  immediate  delivery.  It  is  their  custom  to  call  for 
competitive  bids  from  these  importers.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  approach  the  Government  by  first  selling 
one  of  these  importing  houses. 

English  Capitalists  Own  Railroads 

"Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the 
Argentine  is  owned  by  English  capital,  14  per  cent 
by  the  State  and  11  per  cent  by  French  companies. 
The  so-called  English  railroads  purchase  all  their  sup- 
plies through  their  London  oflfices,  and  it  is  only  in 
very  exceptional  cases  that  purchases  are  made  in  the 
Argentine.  The  French  railroads  purchase  most  of 
their  supplies  in  Paris,  it  is  true,  but  obtain  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  their  requirements  in  the  Argen- 
tine than  do  the  English  roads.  The  State  railroads 
purchase  from  local  importers,  on  competitive  bids, 
as  do  the  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

"The  metal-working  industries  are  permitted  to  ex- 
ist through  the  protection  of  the  Argentine  tariff. 
The   principal   products   are   bolts,  nuts,   screws,  wire 


nails,  brass  and  iron  beds  and  springs.  In  addition  to 
the  establishments  which  constitute  these  industries 
there  are  many  other  machine  shops  engaged  almost 
exclusively  in  repair  business  and  the  manufacture  of 
repair  parts. 

"It  is  generally  estimated  that  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  75  per  cent  of  the  machine  tools  imported, 
exclusive  of  those  for  the  use  of  the  English  railroads, 
were  of  German  manufacture.  The  German  manufac- 
turer, through  giving  the  utmost  consideration  to  the 
requirements  of  the  market,  had  succeeded  in  practi- 
cally displacing  the  English  machine  from  the  market. 
The  German  manufacturer  exported  to  that  market  a 
medium-priced  machine,  of  medium  quality,  admirably 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Argentine  industry.  Cost 
of  equipment  is  the  chief  consideration  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Argentine  industrial.  As  I  have  stated, 
the  establishments,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  small, 
and  do  rough  work  which  does  not  require  the  use  of  a 
high-class  machine. 

"As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Germans 
have  adapted  their  machines  to  the  varied  uses  of  the 
small  industrial  I  might  mention  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  German  lathe  is  manufactured  with  a 
deep  gap  in  the  bed,  and  is  in  this  way  able  to  work  an 
80-cm.  diameter,  whereas  a  lathe  of  the  same  size, 
without  the  gap,  would  admit  a  diameter  with  only 
30  cm.  This  is  typical  of  many  adaptations  that  the 
Germans  have  made.  The  construction  of  the  German 
machines,  furthermore,  is  made  as  simple  as  possible. 
The  Argentine  is  a  poor  mechanic,  and  the  intricate 
precision  machine  is  liable  to  suffer  at  his  hands. 

American  Tools  in  Railroad  Shops 

"The  majority  of  the  American  tools  in  the  Argentine 
are  in  the  shops  of  the  English  railroads  and  have  been 
purchased  by  the  London  offices  of  those  railroads  from 
the  English  offices  of  the  American  manufacturers.  The 
most  careful  mechanical  work  is  done  in  these  shops, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  exact  high-production  ma- 
chines is  realized.  Only  a  few  American  machines  are 
in  the  Government  shops,  and-  still  fewer  in  the  smaller 
industries. 

"Although  the  Argentine  does  not  present  as  attrac- 
tive a  potential  market  for  American  machine  tools  as 
do  certain  other  South  American  countries,  the  possible 
business  is  of  considerable  importance.  There  has 
been  a  shortage  of  certain  types  of  machines  in  the 
market  during  the  last  three  years,  and  importers  have 
sent  many  orders  to  the  United  States.  The  few  ma- 
chines that  have  been  received  have  been,  generally 
spaking,  sold  to  good  advantage  in  spite  of  the  higher 
price.  Had  more  attention  been  given  to  those  orders 
the  superior  value  of  American  tools  might  have  been 
demonstrated  to  industrials,  in  general,  in  the  Ar- 
gentine, and,  with  the  continued  interest  of  American 
tool  builders  in  that  market  a  large  share  of  the  busi- 
ness could  have  been  retained.  In  general,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  Argentine  demands  a  medium-priced 
and  medium-quality  machine. 

Brazilian  Products  More  Varied 

"The  products  of  the  Brazilian  industry  are  more 
varied  than  are  those  of  the  Argentine.  Even  a  few 
locomotives  have  been  manufactured  in  the  railroad 
shops.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  work  is  limited  to 
locomotive  and  romng  stock  parts,  in  general,  and  to 
the  manufacture  of  certain  small  lines  in  private  in- 
dustry. English  and  French  capitalists  are  also  prom- 
inent in  railway  ownership  in  Brazil,  but  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  requirements  of  the  roads  is  filled 
in  the  country. 

"English  and  American  machine  tools  have  always 
been  the  standard  of  the  market  in  Brazil,  but  during 
the  few  years  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War,  German  firms  encroached  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  this  business.  A  special  ad- 
vantage presented  by  the  Brazilian  market  in  the  eyes 
of  the  North  American  builder  is  the  recognition  of  the 
superior  merits  of  the  American  machine,  and  the  wil- 
lingness to  pay  the  extra  price. 

"A  still  more  favorable  market  exists  in  Chile.  The 
principal  users  of  machine  tools  are  the  Government, 
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and  when  I  mention  the  Government  I  include  also  the 
railroads,  which  are  all  state  owned,  and  the  mines. 
The  Government  shops  are  largely  equipped  with  Amer- 
ican machine  tools  at  the  present  time,  and  as  an  item 
of  added  interest  I  might  mention  the  fact  that  a  great 
establishment  is  now  being  built  there  by  an  American 
concern,  to  construct  locomotives  for  the  State  Roads. 
The  Chilian  Government  and  Administration  of  Rail- 
roads usually  buy  their  supplies  through  houses  in 
Chile.  Occasionally,  however,  at  a  time  like  the  pres- 
ent, when  they  are  encountering  the  greatest  of  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  supplies,  they  send  a  commission  to 
an  European  or  to  the  American  market.  Shortly 
before  I  left  Chile  a  purchasing  agent  of  the  State 
Roads  came  to  the  United  States  to  buy  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  It  was  said  at  that  time  that  this  man  would 
undoubtedly  be  high  up  in  the  administration  of  the 
railroads  upon  his  return,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  experience  in  the  States  will  incline  him  favorably 
toward  American  goods.  Shortly  thereafter  a  commis- 
sion of  five  or  six  young  men  came  from  Chile  to  the 
United  States  to  study  the  American  railroad  system. 
They  intend  to  spend  two  years  in  this  country,  and  it  y 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  the  ones  to  dictate  the 
Chilian  railroad  policy  of  the  future.  With  these  favor- 
able influences  the  Chilian  Government  should  be  a  very 
good  customer  for  American  machine  tools. 

Copper  Mining  Interests  Big  Buyers 

"The  American  copper  mining  interests  have  invested 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000,000  in  Chile.  Their 
machine  tool  requirements  are  entirely  filled  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  these  companies,  how- 
ever, the  purchases  are  usually  made  by  their  head 
offices  direct  from  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

"I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  Chile  may  be  an  industrial  country  in  the  future. 
The  time  may  come  when  the  world,  seeking  economies 
in  manufacture,  will  incline  toward  establishing  manu- 
facturing plants  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sources  of 
production  of  raw  material.  Chile,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  copper  producers,  and,  furthermore,  rich  in 
minerals  of  all  other  kinds,  would,  under  these  condi- 
tions be  one  of  the  selected  fields  of  industrial  activity. 

Plan  for  Capturing  the  Trade 

"I  would  suggest  the  following  plan  of  sales  organi- 
zation as  the  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  ma- 
chine tool  builders:  The  co-operation  of  a  number  of 
non-competitive  firms  in  establishing  a  representative 
in  South  America  to  work  through  an  importer  in  each 
market  appointed  the  exclusive  agent  for  that  territory. 
These  houses  will  carry  stock  and  attend  to  the  orders 
for  the  small  industrials  and  shops  and  others  who  buy 
stock  in  the  market.  The  representative  will  travel 
from  one  market  to  another,  co-operating  with  the 
agents  and  seeing  that  the  attention  of  the  agent  to 
this  line  is  not  allowed  to  flag,  and  dedicate  himself 
especially  to  the  larger  business,  acquainting  his  prin- 
cipals with  the  opportunity  to  sell  large  buyers,  who 
make  their  purchases  in  other  markets.  Such  an  or- 
ganization snould  be  built  up  at  the  present  time  in 
order  that  the  foundation  may  be  well  laid  and  the 
American  business  house  may  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
the  keenest  competition  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
on  as  near  an  even  footing  with  his  competitors  as 
possible." 

Builders  Hear  Mr.  Merryweather 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  machine  tool  builders,  they  listened  to  an  address 
by  G.  E.  Merryweather,  who  was  recently  appointed 
head  of  the  Machine  Tool  Section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board.  Mr.  Merryweather's  remarks  were  not  given 
out  for  publication,  but  they  had  to  do  in  a  general 
way  with  the  progress  of  his  work  in  conserving  ma- 
chine tools  for  war  purposes,  stimulating  increased 
production,  priority  matters,  commandeering  and  other 
subjects  associated  with  Government  purchasing. 

Resolutions  of  condolence  were  reported  by  special 
committees  on  the  death  of  Albert  S.  Smith,  president, 
Smith  &  Mills   Co.,  Cincinnati,  and   Paul  Kendig,  for- 


merly connected. vWith  the  Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Present  officers  of  the  association  were  re-elected 
for  the  coming  year  as  follows: 

President,  J.  B.  Doan,  the  American  Tool  Works 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  first  vice-president,  D.  M.  Wright,  the 
Henry  &  Wright  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  second 
vice-president,  August  H.  Tuechter,  the  Cincinnati  Bick- 
ford  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati;  treasurer,  A.  E.  Newton, 
Reed-Prentice  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  secretary,  Charles 
L.  Taylor,  the  Taylor  &  Fenn  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
general  manager,  Charles  E.  Hildreth,  Whitcomb-Blais-. 
dell  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Portable  Crankpin  Forcing  Press 

A  new  type  of  portable  press  for  forcing  crankpins 
into  locomotive  and  engine  wheels  and  for  miscellaneous 
shop  and  field  work  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Watson-Stillman  Co.,  190  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
A  pump  driven  by  an  air  engine  is  substituted  for  the 
hand  pump  formerly  employed.  This  change  aside 
from  reducing  the  number  of  men  required  by  one,  also, 
it  is  stated,  increases  the  speed  of  operation  approxi- 
mately 300  per  cent. 

A  steel  cylinder  with  heavy  cast  forks  on  the  side 
that  support  tierods  forms  the  main  portion  of  the 
press.  The  reservoir  is  mounted  at  the  rear  of  the 
press  and  the  ram  operates  from  the  front  of  the  cylin- 
der casting.  The  pressure  for  operating  the  ram  is 
supplied   by   a    power-driven    pump   operated    by   com- 


An  Eng:ine  Supplied  from  the  Shop  Compressed  Air  Line 

Is    Employed    to    Drive    the    Hydraulic    Pump    in    a    New 

i'ortable    Crankpin    Forcing    Press,    thus    Eliminating   the 

Hand    Pump    Operator    Formerly    Required 


pressed  air.  When  it  is  desired  to  operate  the  pump, 
a  connection  is  made  through  a  rubber  hose  or  other 
flexible  tube  between  the  compressed  air  line  in  the 
shop  and  the  pump  engine  in  the  same  way  that  pneu- 
matic tools  are  connected  up.  The  operating  valves 
are  located  so  that  the  man  in  charge  can  operate  the 
press  as  well  as  direct  the  work  of  the  crew.  The  whole 
unit  is  carried  on  screws  that  are  mounted  on  a  flat 
wheel  truck  and  by  turning  one  of  the  screws  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  ram  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  coincide 
with  that  of  the  pin.  Two  tierods  and  an  abutment 
beam  are  used  in  connection  with  the  press,  the  distance 
between  the  former  being  adjustable  in  the  forks  on 
the  cylinder  so  that  the  rods  may  be  passed  between 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  or  any  other  convenient  opening 
in  the  work. 

The  ram  is  returned  by  a  small  hydraulic  cylinder 
mounted  on  the  top  of  the  press,  the  piston  of  which  is 
connected  to  a  lug  on  the  end  of  the  ram.  A  geared 
screw  stem  valve  is  provided  to  control  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  ram.  The  presses,  which  are  built  in  ca- 
pacities ranging  up  to  300  tons,  are  equipped  with  a 
gage  which  indicates  the  pressure  required  to  sink  the 
pin.  This  arrangement,  it  is  emphasized,  makes  the  de- 
tection of  a  loose  fit  which  might  cause  a  serious  acci- 
dent an  easy  matter. 
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Skilled  Men  Drafted  for  War  Duty 

{Continued  from  page  1118) 

3.  Man  with  brothers  or  sisters  incompetent  to  support 
themselves,  dependent  on  daily  labor  for  support. 

4.  County  or  municipal  officer. 

5.  Firemen  or  policemen. 

6.  Necessary  artificers  or  wori<men  in  arsenal.s,  armories 
and  navy  yards. 

7.  Necessary  custom   house  clerk. 

8.  Persons  necessary  in  transmis.sion  of  mails. 

9.  Necessary  employees  in  service  of  United  States. 

10.  Highly  specialized  administrative  experts. 

11.  Technical  or  mechanical  experts  in  industrial  enter- 
prise. 

12.  Highly  specialized  agricultural  expert  in  agricultural 
bureau  of  State  or  Nation. 

13.  Assistant  or  associate  manager  of  necessary  industrial 
enterprise. 

14.  Assistant  or  associate  manager  of  necessary  agricul- 
tural enterprise. 

CLASS   IV. 

1.  Married  man  with  wife  (and)  or  children  (or  widower 
with  children)  dependent  on  daily  labor  for  support  and  no 
other  reasonably   adequate   support   available. 

2.  Mariners  in  sea  service  or  merchants  or  citizens  in 
United  States. 

3.  Heads  of  necessary  industrial  enterprises. 

4.  Heads  of  necessary  agricultural  enterprises. 

CLASS  V. 

1.  Officers  of  States  or  the  United  States. 

2.  Regularly  or  duly  ordained  ministers. 
3  Students  of  divinity. 

4.  Persons  in  military  or  naval  service. 

5.  Aliens. 

6.  Alien  enemies. 

7.  Persons  morally  unfit. 

8.  Persons  physically,  permanently,   or  mentally  unfit. 

9.  Licensed  pilots. 

Method  of  Procedure 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  War  Department  to  call  all 
the  men  of  Class  I  before  any  are  called  from  Class 
II  and  to  exhaust  each  class  in  turn  before  proceeding 
writh  the  next  class.  Although  no  data  are  available  in- 
dicating the  number  of  men  that  will  be  included  within 
each  of  the  five  groups,  it  is  believed  that  the  second 
contingent  will  be  obtained  before  Classes  I  and  II  are 
exhausted.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  no  workmen 
in  arsenals,  armories  and  navy  yards,  technical  or 
mechanical  experts  in  industrial  enterprises,  highly  spe- 
cialized administrative  experts  or  assistant  or  associate 
managers  of  necessary  industrial  enterprises  will  be 
taken. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  classification  will  not 
operate  to  prevent  exemptions  from  the  call  for  such 
reasons  as  were  recognized  in  connection  with  the  first 
draft,  but  obviously  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  exemptions  for  the  reason  that  practically  all  classes 
entitled  to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  service 
under  the  original  regulations  are  so  grouped  in  the  new 
classification  that  they  will  not  be  summoned  on  the 
next  call.  Thus  no  married  men  with  dependent  wives 
or  children  will  be  called  until  Class  IV  is  reached  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  second  and  even  the  third 
contingent  for  the  national  army  may  be  selected  before 
the  first  three  classes  are  exhausted. 

The  labor  situation  as  affected  by  the  next  draft  is 
likely  to  be  improved  to  some  extent  by  legislation 
which  the  War  Department  will  seek  at  the  coming 
Hcssion  of  Congress.  The  selective  draft  law  made  no 
provision  for  the  registration  of  young  men  coming 
of  age  after  the  date  of  the  first  call  and  such  persons 
cannot  now  be  legally  registered  or  forced  into  the 
service.  Congress  will  be  asked  to  pass  a  measure, 
probably  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution,  requiring  all 
young  men  to  register  as  soon  as  they  become  of  age 
throughout  the  period  of  the  war  and  thus  the  registra- 
tion lists  will  be  steadily  augmented  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial extent.  The  average  number  of  skilled  work- 
men among  these  very  young  men  will  probably  be  less 
than  among  the  older  men  and  as  the  registration  re- 
cruits will  take  their  places  automatically  in  their 
respective  classes,  the  prospect  for  the  drafting  of 
skilled  labor  will   proportionately  decrease. 

W.  L.  c. 


Rating  Rolling  Mill  Motors 

In  discussing  the  paper  on  electric  power  in  steel 
plants  presented  before  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  at  Cincinnati,  Oct.  26,  by  S.  S.  Wales,  elec- 
trical engineer,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  some 
views  of  the  requirements  to  be  met  by  rolling  mill 
motors  were  g^iven  by  K.  A.  Pauly,  power  and  mining 
engineering  department.  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  in  part  as  follows: 

Compounding  the  roll  motor,  as  agreed  to  by  Mr. 
Wales,  in  no  way  relieves  the  mill  or  motor  of  the 
mechanical  shocks.  When  the  ingot  hits  the  rolls,  the 
roll  motors  slow  down  until  the  combined  work  deliv- 
ered by  the  motor  armatures  in  slowing  down  and  the 
torque  developed  by  these  motors  is  sufficient  to  carry 
the  steel  through  the  rolls.  The  stored  energy  in  the 
armature  acts  instantly  and  delivers  the  initial  blow, 
whether  the  motor  is  shunt  or  compound  wound. 

Compounding  reduces  the  overloads  on  the  electrical 
equipment,  but  does  so  at  the  expense  of  production  as 
it  slows  down  the  rolls  while  the  piece  is  being  rolled. 
We  must  appreciate  that  rolling  mill  conditions  are 
extremely  severe,  and  if  the  equipment  is  designed  to 
withstand  the  overloads  and  mechanical  vibrations  in- 
cident to  rolling,  there  will  be  no  need  for  compounding 
the  roll  motors. 

Rolling  mill  motors  should  be  rated  by  their  con- 
tinuous capacities,  which  is  a  measure  of  their  ability 
to  produce  tonnage,  and  by  their  maximum  overload 
capacity,  which  is  a  measure  of  their  ability  to  with- 
stand the  high  momentary  overloads  of  the  individual 
passes.  No  rolling  mill  equipment  is  properly  defined 
without  the  specification  of  these  capacities.  Altogether 
too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity, and  any  such  rating  for  these  motors  which 
includes  only  the  maximum  horsepower  without  a  time 
or  speed  qualification  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers but  extremely  misleading  and  flexible,  and  no 
purchaser  is  safe  in  assuming  that  specifying  the 
maximum  horsepower  at  any  given  speed,  or  series  of 
speeds,  alone  protects  him  against  obtaining  an  equip- 
ment inadequate  to  meet  his  requirements. 

For  this  reason  we  have  always  insisted  on  giving, 
for  various  speeds,  the  continuous  ratings  of  our  re- 
versing mill  equipments,  together  with  their  maximum 
capacities  and  emergency  overload  capacities  to  take 
care  of  unusual  peak  loads.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  us 
to  find  that  most  of  the  engineers  of  the  larger  steel 
companies  appreciate  the  importance  of  doing  this  and 
in  purchasing  their  equipments  insist  on  curves  giving 
the  continuous  as  well  as  the  maximum  load  capacities. 


War  Service  Committee  of  the  Fabricating  Trade 

Representing  the  steel  fabricating  interests  and 
appointed  by  the  Bridge  Builders  and  Structural  So- 
ciety and  the  similar  organization  operating  in  the 
West,  the  following  war  service  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  collaborate  with  the  advisory  commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense:  John  Sterling 
Deans,  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  chairman,  and  Lewis  D. 
Rights,  Lewis  F.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  secretary;  Thomas 
Earle,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  H.  A.  Fitch,  president 
Kansas  City  Structural  Co.;  J.  F.  Kimbrough,  presi- 
dent Indiana  Bridge  Co.;  C.  D.  Marshall,  McClintic- 
Marshall  Co.,  and  H.  A.  Wagrner,  president  Wisconsin 
Bridge  Co.  This  committee  constitutes  one  of  the  war 
service  committees  which  are  being  rapidly  brought 
into  being  to  take  the  places  of  the  various  raw  ma- 
terial subcommittees  of  the  advisory  commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  which  subcommittees  are 
to  go  out  of  existence  because  of  the  ruling  against 
committees  of  sellers  being  substantially  a  part  of  a 
board  placing  orders. 

The  Russian  Government,  represented  in  Seattle  by 
A,  Pevzoff,  who  has  opened  permanent  headquarters  at 
327  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Seattle,  has  leased  a  tract 
of  35  acres  near  Georgetown,  Wash.,  which  will  be  used 
for  assembling  and  storage  yards  for  1500  locomotives 
and  30,000  box  cars,  for  use  in  rehabilitating  the  Trans- 
Siberian  and  Russian  Railway  systems. 
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Widening  Fields  for  Malleable  Iron 

{Continued  from  page  1121) 


iron.  He  has  truly  said  that  steel  will  never  entirely 
replace  malleable  iron  for  a  multitude  of  articles  and 
it  might  further  be  said  that  many  competent  engi- 
neers are  of  the  opinion  that  in  numerous  instances  sub- 
stitutions of  steel  for  malleable  have  been  made  that 
were  not  justified  and  that  as  malleable  iron  becomes 
more  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated,  it  will 
eventually  find  its  proper  place  wherever  such  sub- 
stitutions have  occurred.  In  time,  of  course,  scientific 
design  will  take  the  place  of  guess  work  in  the  de- 
termination of  these  matters  and  when  that  day  comes, 
malleable  will  be  in  far  more  general  use  than  it  is 
to-day. 

"The  scope  of  Mr.  Pope's  paper  being  so  essentially 
broad,  it  was,  of  course,  impracticable  for  him  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  multi-various  uses  of  this  product, 
hence  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  refer  more 
in  detail  and  yet  briefly  to  one  of  the  particular  uses  of 
malleable  iron  which  he  mentioned.  I  refer  to  the 
automobile,  the  development  of  which  has  opened  a 
very  broad  field  for  all  kinds  of  steel  and  iron.  In  this 
great  industry,  the  most  brillant  engineering  talent 
has  been  developed,  so  that  while  malleable  iron  is 
very  largely  used  in  motor  car  construction,  it  is  prob- 
ably more  intelligently  and  scientifically  employed  in 
this  field  than  in  any  other,  due,  of  course,  to  the 
exact  science  which  the  building  of  automobiles  has  al- 
ready attained.  Some  one  has  probably  said  ere  this 
'Where  is  there  much  malleable  iron  used  on  an  auto- 
mobile?' The  question  might  be  answered  by  asking 
where  it  is  not  used?  The  wheels,  whether  wood  or 
metal,  have  malleable  hubs;  the  steering  gear,  trans- 
mission, rear  axle,  springs,  body,  lamps,  wind  shield, 
magneto  and  self  starter  are  generally  supplied  with 
malleable  iron  parts,  not  to  mention  the  thousand 
and  one  accessories,  such  as  license  brackets,  wrenches 
and  tools  innumerable.  May  it  not  be  profitable  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment  why  malleable  iron  is  so  largely 
used  in  this  industry?  We  will  find  that  among  the 
reasons  are  its  general  adaptability  and  great  strength 
in  proportion  to  area,  easy  machining  qualities  and, 
last  but  not  least,  intelligent  and  scientific  designs. 
In  the  most  popular  car  made  in  the  country  to-day, 
there  are  about  100  parts  made  of  malleable  iron  while 
in  the  higher  priced  cars  there  are  about  the  same 
number. 

Importance  of  Inspection 

"Mr.  Pope  has  spoken  of  the  importance  of  inspec- 
tion and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  point. 
Here  again  most  industries  can  learn  something  from 
the  automobile  manufacturer.  Practically  all  the  large 
motor  companies  not  only  employ  a  corps  of  competent 
inspectors  but  they  have  established  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories  where  scientific  study  is  given  to 
the  characteristics  of  all  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  car.  It  is  not  unusual  now  for  a  foundry  to 
have  a  defective  casting  returned  accompanied  by  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  product  and  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  methods  employed  by  the  foundry.  While 
some  of  these  opinions  may  not  harmonize  with  the 
views  of  the  foundryman,  the  practice  has  a  tendency 
to  keep  him  alert  and  if  other  lines  would  take  as  much 
pains  to  relate  cause  and  effect,  there  would  be  less  of 
arbitrary  and  more  of  intelligent  and  discriminating 
decision  in  the  selection  of  metals  for  various  designs. 

Research    Work 

"Mr.  Pope  has  also  touched  on  the  research  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  by 
malleable  iron  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment in  processes  and  product.  Probably  no  other 
branch  of  the  metal  working  industry  has  been  more 
active  in  this  respect,  so  that  to-day  practices  are  stand- 
ardized and  modernized  until  many  of  the  old  uncer- 
tainties and  difficulties  are  eliminated  entirely.  A 
start  has  also  been  made  toward  providing  reliable 
literature  for  students  who  wish  to  know  something 
of   the    process    of    making    malleable    castings.      Our 


colleges  and  technical  schools  have  had  almost  nothing 
heretofore  of  a  satisfactory  nature  along  this  line 
while  all  branches  of  the  steel  industry  are  liberally 
provided  with  text  books  and  literature  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  reliable  character.  It  is  therefore  a  reason- 
ably safe  prediction  that  malleable  iron  will  continue 
to  find  an  ever  increasing  and  expanding  field  of  use- 
fulness and  in  the  not  distant  future  its  proponents 
fully  expect  to  see  it  replace  steel  in  many  places 
where  the  latter  has  been  improperly  substituted  for 
malleable." 


Handling  Coal  with  Portable  Truck  Loader 

Loading  bituminous  coal  at  the  rate  1  ton  per  min- 
ute with  an  automatic  wagon  and  truck  loader  has 
enabled  the  American  Optical  Co.,  Southbridge,  Mass., 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  this  material  over 
50  per  cent.  Labor  shortage  made  it  necessary  for 
the  company  to  find  some  means  of  loading  coal  from 
a  ground  storage  pile  other  than  hand  shoveling.  The 
coal  arrives  in  carload  lots  and  is  dumped  from  the 


The  Use  of  a  Motor-Driven  Truck  Loader  Enables  the  Motoi 
Truck  Shown  to  Be  Loaded  with  Bituminous  Coal  In  Approxi- 
mately   5    Min.,    and    Has    Reduced    the    Cost    of    Handling 
About  Half 

trestle  to  the  ground  storage  pile  shown.  From  here 
it  is  transported  a  considerable  distance  to  the  power 
house  by  motor  trucks,  which  necessitates  a  second 
transfer  of  the  fuel  before  it  reaches  the  boilers. 

To  do  this  work  a  motor-driven  wagon  and  truck 
loader  built  by  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  was  pur- 
chased. This  machine  enables  the  motor  truck  illus- 
trated to  be  loaded  in  approximately  5  min.  for  trans- 
portation to  the  power  house.  On  arriving  there  the 
coal  is  dumped  and  fed  to  mechanical  stokers.  As  such 
a  short  space  of  time  is  required  to  load  the  truck,  it 
is  kept  in  service  practically  all  the  time.  One  man 
operates  the  machine,  and  measured  by  the  saving  in 
time  the  cost  of  handling  has  been  cut  practically  in 
two. 

Installations  of  Greaves-Etchells  Electric 
Furnaces 

The  Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia announces  the  sale  of  the  following  Greavea- 
Etchells  furnaces: 

The  American  Radiator  Co.,  Buffalo,  will  Install  another 
6 -ton  furnace  In  addition  to  one  of  the  same  capacity  ordered 
in  September. 

The  Stoddard  Union  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  will  install  a 
1-ton  furnace. 

The  Primes  Chemical  Co.,  Primes,  Pa.,  will  install  one 
special  furnace  for  making  ferroalloys. 

The  installation  of  these  three  furnaces  brings  the 
total  of  this  type  operating  or  contracted  for  in  the 
United  States  to  eight. 

A  2-ton  furnace  has  also  been  sold  to  T.  Waddell 
&  Sons,  New  Zealand. 
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Electric  Furnaces  for  Non-Ferrous  Work 

(Continued  from  page  1128) 


Regarding  savings,  the  statement  is  made  that  with 
Goke  costing  $4  and  crucibles  4c.  per  number  there  is 
a  saving  made  by  using  electricity  at  %c.  per  kw.  hr., 
which  is  practically  what  they  pay.  In  addition  the 
labor  of  carrying  the  coke  and  ashes  is  eliminated, 
together  with  the  space  for  their  storage. 

There  is  one  more  or  less  serious  drawback  to  the 
Baily  furnace  in  that  it  is  very  sluggish.  It  takes 
something  like  15  min.  before  it  begins  to  respond  to  a 
change  in  power  input — while  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  not  much  change  in  temperature  for  an  hour.  At 
the  Lumen  Bearing  Co.  the  last  heat  of  the  day  is 
made  on  practically  the  stored  heat  of  the  furnace. 
In  fact,  it  took  49  hr.  to  cool  the  furnace  from  2580 
deg.  to  965  deg.  Fahr.  This  sluggishness  means  that 
if  the  furnace  is  brought  to  too  high  a  temperature 
in  the  morning  at  the  beginning  of  the  day's  melt,  the 
metal  is  apt  to  be  burned  and  much  time  lost  before 
the  proper  temperature  can  be  obtained.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  is  of  advantage  in  keeping  a  hot 
furnace  overnight. 

In  connection  with  the  other  three  furnaces  in  use, 
the  Rennerfelt,  Snyder  and  Hoskins,  it  can  be  said 
that  they  are  of  the  indirect  arc,  direct  arc  and  re- 
sistance types  respectively.  They  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed many  times. 

The  Hoskins  furnace  is  sold  mainly  for  work  of  an 
experimental  nature  as  called  for  in  the  laboratory 
and  testing  room,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  melt  a  small 
batch  of  metal  occasionally.  The  manufacturers  do 
not   recommend   it   for  commercial   purposes. 

The  Snyder  and  Rennerfelt  Furnaces 

The  only  installation  of  Snyder  furnaces  handling 
non-ferrous  metals  of  which  the  writer  is  aware  is  that 
of  the  Chicago  Bearing  Metal  Co.  There  are  two 
furnaces  installed  there  rated  at  400  kw.  each  taking 
approximately  750  kva.  single-phase,  60-cycle  current 
directly  from  a  12,000-volt  line.  The  secondary  line 
voltage  is  220,  with  an  operating  voltage  from  120  to 
160  volts,  depending  upon  conditions.  The  power  factor 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  per  cent. 

The  furnaces  have  a  capacity  of  about  2000  lb.  of 
metal  per  heat  and  average  power  consumption  is  not 
over  300  kw.  hr.  per  ton.  They  operate  24  hr.  per  day, 
Sundays  excepted,  and  handle  a  heavily  loaded  bronze 
such  as  is  used  for  car  and  locomotive  bearings.  The 
composition  of  the  metal  is  approximately  75  per  cent 
copper  and  the  rest  lead,  tin  and  miscellaneous  im- 
purities in  that  order  of  importance,  the  lead  running 
about  15  per  cent.  The  metal  is  poured  at  approxi- 
mately 2100  deg.  Fahr.,  and  while  the  metal  loss  is 
fairly  high,  mostly  lead  and  some  copper,  they  save 
about  $12,000  net  'per  month  by  doing  away  with  the 
crucibles,  since  these  two  furnaces  replace  40  to  50 
coke  and  oil-fired  furnaces.  The  high  metal  loss  follows 
naturally  from  the  use  of  a  direct  arc  furnace,  since 
it  is  bound  to  produce  a  superheated  top  layer  in  the 
bath. 

There  is  also  a  saving  made  in  increased  production 
with  smaller  floor  space. 

The  Rennerfelt  furnace  is  in  operation  at  the  Ger- 
line  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1 /.3-ton 
capacity,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  one  of  200  lb. 
capacity,  while  two  more  of  one-ton  capacity  each  will 
soon  be  in  operation  at  the  Chicago  Bearing  Metal  Co.'s 
plant.  These  furnaces  are  all  designed  for  two-phase, 
three-wire  operation. 

The  furnace  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  has  only  been 
in  operation  for  a  short  time,  .so  that  full  data  is  not 
available  as  yet.  It  handles  penny  stock  and  cupro- 
nickel.  The  penny  .stock  is  composed  of  95  per  cent, 
copper,  the  other  5  per  cent  being  made  up  of  zinc 
and  tin.  The  cupro-nickel  is  composed  of  75  per  cent 
copper  and  25  per  cent  nickel.  Three  heats  are  made 
per  day,  pouring  the  penny  stock  at  approximately 
1950  deg.  Fahr.  and  the  cupro-nickel  at  about  2500  deg. 
Fahr.  French  and  Italian  coins  have  been  handled, 
composed  of  almost  pure  nickel,  the  lining  standing  up 


very  well,  although  the  melt  was  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. A  ganister  bottom  with  silica  brick  lining  i& 
used. 

This  furnace  should  give  a  very  good  account  of  itself 
in  handling  alloys  of  this  nature. 

The  furnace  at  the  Gerline  Brass  Foundry  has  been 
handling  red  brass,  enamel  tank  (V2  red  and  Mi  yellow 
brass  with  not  over  22  per  cent  zinc  content),  and 
Monel  metal,  but  not  much  success  was  attained  with 
yellow  brass  ingots.  Yellow  brass  borings  could  not 
be  worked  at  all.  This  was  only  to  be  expected,  since 
neither  the  direct  or  indirect  arc  type  of  furnace  is 
suited  for  handling  alloys  containing  metals  which 
volatilize  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  unless 
some  method  is  provided  for  overcoming  the  super- 
heated top  layer. 

Some  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  lining  giv- 
ing out  on  the  Monel  metal  heats,  which  might  be  at- 
tributed to  lack  of  skill  in  operation  rather  than  against 
the  lining  itself — in  that  the  metal  was  melted  to  a 
very  high  temperature  (around  3000  deg.  Fahr.)  in 
order  to  pour  intricate  castings  and  the  furnace  was 
over-powered.  This  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  nickel  was  successfully  melted  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint  in  the  same  lining. 

Out  of  four  heats  making  Monel  metal  the  average 
of  the  actual  melting  time  was  3  hr.  and  48  min.,  with 
a  consumption  of  approximately  1300  kw.  hr.  per  ton. 
The  average  charge  was  549  lb.  with  an  average  elec- 
trode consumption  of  5  lb.  per  ton. 

The  result  of  seven  heats  making  enamel  tank  cast- 
ings under  fair  operating  conditions  showed  an  average 
metal  loss  of  3%  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  actual 
melting  time  of  1  hr.  and  48  min.  The  average  con- 
sumption was  537  kw.  hr.  per  ton,  while  the  electrode 
consumption  was  2.8  lb.  per  ton.  The  average  charge 
was  580  lb. 

Ten  heats  were  selected  from  those  making  red 
brass  castings  as  representing  fair  working  conditions. 
The  results  show  the  average  charge  to  be  532  lb.  with 
an  average  of  actual  melting  time  of  1  hr.  and  14  min. 
The  average  kilowatt-hour  consumption  was  437  kw.  hr. 
per  ton  with  an  electrode  consumption  of  2.8  lb.  per  ton. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  kilowatt  hours  required 
for  making  red  brass  castings  are  less  than  those  for 
enamel  tank,  which  shows  that  experimental  figures 
cannot  be  relied  on  for  commercial  practice. 

This  resume  covers  fairly  completely  what  has  been 
and  is  being  done,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  knowledge, 
toward  the  development  of  an  electric  furnace  for  use 
in  non-ferrous  metallurgy.  The  results  recorded  as  to 
performances  are  not  as  full  as  the  writer  would  have 
liked  to  obtain,  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
them,  due  to  the  lack  of  keeping  accurate  records.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  importance  of  so  doing  in  order 
to  improve  the  general  practice  of  to-day,  will  be  fully 
realized. 

From  all  indications  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
electric  furnace  will  soon  be  established  on  a  firm  com- 
mercial basis  as  a  heating  medium  in  this  field. 


J.  C.  Agnew,  chief  engineer  of  the  mining  properties 
of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  has  completed 
preliminary  exploration  work  on  the  ore  property  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  company  in  Wayne  County, 
Mo.,  and  a  force  of  about  250  men,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  withdrawn  Dec.  1  from  the  Mahoning  mine  at 
Tlibbing,  Minn.,  and  placed  in  active  mining  operations 
in  the  Wayne  County  field.  Drilling  which  has  been 
done  has  decided  the  best  locations  for  taking  out  ore. 
Another  organization  which  has  undertaken  the  de- 
velopment of  ore  bodies  in  Missouri  in  Butler  County 
has  been  formed  as  the  American  Coke  &  Chemical  Co., 
with  Studebaker  interests  and  National  Enameling  & 
Stamping  Co.  interests  as  well  as  the  Granite  City  Steel 
Works  owners.  This  latter  concern  will  expend  about 
$125,000  in  preliminary  development  and  also  has  in 
view  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  and  the  making  of 
metallurgical  coke  from  Southern  Illinois  coal. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  agents  for  the  Rennerfelt  elec- 
tric furnace,  have  removed  from  17  Battery  Place  to 
13  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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Handling  the  Refuse  of  a  Foundry 

Conservation  of  Labor  Secured  at  Chis-         • 
holm-Moore  Plant  by  Installing  an  Eleva- 
tor  and  Trestle  for  Dump  Body  Truck 


THE  conservation  of  labor  in  these  days  of  high 
wages  and  scarcity  of  workmen  is  of  more 
importance  to  plant  managers  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  special  application  of  modern  equip- 
ment often  proves  a  great  aid  in  saving  labor  and 
consequently  in  cutting  down  operating  costs.  A 
new  method  of  handling  old  sand,  cores,  cinders, 
etc.,  in  a  malleable  iron  foundry  by  which  the  cost 
of  removing  refuse  has  been  materially  reduced, 
was  recently  adopted  by  the  Chisholm-Moore  Mfg. 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

Formerly  workmen  hauled  the  refuse  from  the 
foundry  up  an  in- 
cline in  wheelbar- 
rows and  dumped 
it  into  railroad 
cars.  As  the  foun- 
dry produces 
about  four  cars  of 
this  refuse  a 
week,  the  labor 
cost  of  wheeling, 
it  to  the  cars  was 
not  a  small  item. 
To  eliminate  this 
hand  hauling  in 
wheel  barrows 
from  the  foundry 
floor  and  up  the 
incline  to  cars,  a 
3-ton  elevator  was 
installed  on  one 
side  of  the  plant 
adjoining  the  rail- 
road siding  and  a 
platform  covered 
trestle  was  erect- 
ed over  the  rail- 
road track.  Re- 
fuse is  now  gath- 
ered up  in  an  elec- 
tric storage  bat- 
tery truck  with  a 
dump  body,  taken 
up  the  elevator 
and  onto  the  tres- 
tle and  dumped 
into  hopper  cars 
beneath.  The 
trestle  is  built  of 
steel  and  is  22  ft. 
8  in.  in  height. 
Near  the  center 
is  a  platform  con- 
nected   with    the 


Founilry  Kef  use   Is  (Njllectett  by  a  iJuiiip  Body  Storage  Battery  Tiuck   Which 

Is    Brought    Uj)   on    an    Klevator   to   the    Trestle   and    Dumped"  Into    the   Cars 

Beneath.     The  wheelharrowH  on  top  of  the  car  show  the  old  way  of  handling 

.spent  sand,  cores,  cinders,  etc. 
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building  and  elevator  entrance,  this  platform  being 
large  enough  to  permit  a  truck  to  turn  and  run  in 
either  direction  on  the  trestle.  Each  end  of  the 
trestle  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  length  of  a  car 
so  that  there  is  ample  room  for  spotting  cars  on 
the  siding  beneath. 

A  guide  track  for  the  truck  is  provided  by  3  x 
4-in.  angles  laid  on  the  trestle,  these  being  2  ft. 
apart  and  coming  to  a  point  at  the  platform  end  so 
that  the  truck  guides  itself  over  either  section  of 
the  trestle.  Openings  are  provided  in  the  trestle 
platform  beneath  the  guide  rails  through  which  the 

refuse  is  dumped 
into  a  sheet-steel 
hopper  under  each 
end  of  the  trestle. 
The  hopper  is  20 
X  48  in.  at  the  top 
and  tapers  down 
to  20  in.  square  at 
the  bottom.  It  is 
movable  and  ex- 
tends down  to 
just  above  the  top 
of  the  car  be- 
neath, being  at- 
tached to  a  stand- 
ard hoist  carrier 
that  runs  on  an 
I-beam  track  un- 
der the  truck  run- 
way. Only  the 
two  outside 
wheels  of  the  car- 
rier are  used,  the 
inside  ones  hav- 
ing been  removed. 
The  hopper  is  also 
hinged  so  that  it 
can  be  lifted  up 
lengthways  out  of 
the  way  when  a 
box  car  is  run  un- 
der the  track  be- 
neath. 

The  dump  body 
of  the  truck  is  59 
in.  long,  36  in. 
wide  and  23  in. 
high.  This  body 
is  removable,  and 
in  its  place  can 
be  substituted  a 
wooden  platform 
for    use    in    han- 
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A  4000-Lb.  Dump  Body  Truck  in  Addition  to  Collecting 
Refuse  Is  Also  Employed  for  Handling  Small  Castings  and 
New  Sand,  While  by  Removing  the  Dump  Body  and 
Substituting  a  Platform  It  Becomes  a  General  Utility 
Conveyor  Around  the  Plant 

dling  large  castings  and  other  material.  By  adapt- 
ing the  truck  for  various  uses  it  becomes  a  gen- 
eral utility  conveyor  around  the  plant  in  addition 
to  handling  castings  and  new  sand,  and  is  kept  in 
almost  constant  use.  The  dump-body  truck  is  found 
very  convenient  in  handling  small  castings.  When 
used  for  this  purpose  the  end  gate  is  lowered,  the 
castings  are  shoveled  into  the  hopper  from  the  end, 
and  the  whole  load  is  dumped  after  reaching  its  des- 
tination. 

The  truck  is  a  standard  four-wheel  steer  type, 
built  by  the  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland, 
with  the  hopper  body  as  added  equipment.  It  has 
a  single  reduction  worm  drive.  The  wheelbase  is 
67^/4  in.,  and  the  wheels  have  solid  rubber  tires. 
The  truck  has  a  capacity  of  4000  lb.  The  hopper 
is  balanced  on  rockers  on  each  side,  so  that  its 
dumping  requires  no  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  further  than  overcoming  the  friction  of 
the  mechanism. 


Steel  Distribution  Committee 

The  steel  distribution  committee  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  which  acts  as  intermediary 
between  the  Government  and  the  steel  manufacturers 
in  the  allotment  of  Government  requirements  of  steel, 
i8  now  constituted  as  follows:  J.  A.  Farrell,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  chairman;  J.  B.  Bonner,  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  vice-chairman;  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  presi- 
dent Lackawanna  Steel  Co.;  J.  A.  Topping,  chairman 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.;  F.  J,  Hall,  vice-president 
Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  H.  F.  Hollo- 
way,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  J.  Ogden  Hoffman, 
Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  Mr.  HoUoway  is  New  York  repre- 
sentative of  his  company  but  has  been  for  several 
months  also  in  charge  of  the  Washington  office.  Mr. 
Hoffman  represents  his  company  at  Philadelphia,  but 
of  late  has  been  griving  special  attention  to  its  Wash- 
ington business. 


AMERICAN    MERCHANT    MARINE 

National    Foreign    Trade    Council    Submits    Im- 
portant Report 

Washington,  Nov.  12. — In  a  report  and  resolution 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to-day, 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  addresses  itself 
to  the  question  of  the  national  policy  necessary  to 
render  permanent  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  which  it  regards  as  about  to  be  prac- 
tically accomplished  through  the  execution  of  the 
present  construction  and  requisition  program  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  The  report  was  prepared  by  the 
council's  committee  on  Merchant  Marine,  and  is  signed 
by  James  A.  Farrell,  chairman  of  the  council  and 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  president  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  is  a  member  of  the  council. 

The  resolution  of  the  council  submitting  this  report 
to  the  Shipping  Board  declares  "that  the  removal  of  all 
inequalities  and  injustices  from  the  American  naviga- 
tion system,  enabling  American  shipping  to  maintain 
itself  upon  an  equitably  competitive  basis  with  other 
nations,  with  due  regard  to  American  standards  of 
living  and  compensation,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
permanency  of  the  forthcoming  rehabilitation  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,"  and  strongly  urges  "all 
who  are  interested  in  insuring  the  permanent  restora- 
tion of  the  American  flag  to  the  recognized  place  it 
formerly  held  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,, 
generously  to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary 
revision  and  amendment  of  the  navigation  laws  in  time 
to  render  effective  service  in  the  operation  of  the  new 
American  fleet." 

The  committee  points  out  that  the  experience  of 
Great  Britain  has  proved  that  less  than  60  per  cent  of 
British  foreign  trade  is  carried  in  British  bottoms. 

"If  the  carriage  of  60  per  cent  of  American  foreign 
trade  in  American  ships,"  says  the  committee,  "would 
render  the  United  States  reasonably  free  from  the 
necessity  of  employing  a  foreign  merchant  marine  for 
its  carrying  trade,  the  program  of  the  Shipping  Board 
and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  present  under 
execution  would  accomplish  the  desired  result."  The 
committee  expressed  the  conviction  that,  "whenever 
the  war  ends,  the  restoration  of  peace  will  find  the 
United  States  equipped,  or  in  process  of  rapid  equip- 
ment, with  a  merchant  fleet  calculated  to  carry  pretty 
close  to  the  proportion  of  our  own  foreign  trade  that 
British  experience  has  shown  to  be  normal  for  the 
nation  with  the  greatest  merchant  marine  afloat." 

"The  question,  when  peace  comes,  will  be  of  opera- 
tion rather  than  of  provision  of  more  ships.  *  *  * 
When  the  Government  comes  to  sell  or  charter  the  ves- 
sels of  its  merchant  fleet  to  private  organizations  there 
will  be  the  opportunity  to  arrange  conferences  in  the 
different  trades,  which  will  establish  rates  in  harmony 
with  costs  of  operation  and  at  levels  which  will  encour- 
age the  growth  of  American  trade  with  all  markets, 
fair  to  both  shipper  and  ship  owner;  control  tonnage, 
insuring  a  sufficient  supply  for  all  requirements;  and 
in  general  effect  and  maintain  a  standardization  of 
conditions  that  will  make  for  the  successful  operation 
of  the  rehabilitated  American  merchant  marine.  At 
the  same  time  sufficient  supervision  of  foreign  bottoms 
may  be  maintained  through  control  of  clearance  and  by 
other  means  to  prevent  undue  advantage  to  foreign^ 
ships  with  regard  to  American  commerce." 


Two  of  the  six  blast  furnaces  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  are  idle.  One  of  the  Hubbard  fur- 
naces has  been  blown  out  for  relining  and  repairs.  One 
of  the  Youngstown  stacks  has  been  banked  for  lack  of 
coke.  Unless  the  coke  supply  soon  improves  it  is  prob- 
able another  Youngstown  stack  will  have  to  be  banked. 


The  United  States  Metal  Refining  Co.,  which  has  a 
large  plant  at  Chrome,  N.  J.,  has  purchased  a  tract  of 
about  120  acres  on  Tuffts  Neck,  Carteret,  N.  J.,  from 
the  International  Nickel  Co.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
value  of  land  is  about  $1,200,000.  The  new  site  will 
probably  be  used  ultimately  for  a  plant  for  the  metal 
refining  company,  which  is  cramped  for  lack  of  room 
to  expand  in  its  present  location. 
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FIXED  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRICES 


Views   of    Consumers   on    Agreements    Between 
Government  and  Makers 

A  canvass  of  views  of  consumers  of  iron  and  steel 
on  the  fixed-price  policy  instituted  by  the  Government 
brings  out  a  general  reply  that  too  little  experience  has 
yet  been  had  by  the  average  user  to  make  any  lasting 
comment,  let  alone  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  effect. 
This  comes  partly  out  of  the  custom  of  buyers  to  enter 
a  market  for  tonnage  purchases  at  relatively  long 
periods  and  hence  numbers  of  The  Iron  Age  readers 
have  not,  as  the  phrase  goes,  tested  the  market.  Some 
of  the  opinions  and  some  of  the  incidents  may,  how- 
ever, be  here  recorded,  and  they  have  a  relation  to  the 
suggested  abrogation  of  contracts  likely  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Pomerene  price-fixing  bill,  scheduled  to  come 
up  for  consideration  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Quotations  from  replies  are  as  follows: 

A  steel  casting  company :  The  Government  fixed  price 
policy  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  organization  of  the 
country  for  war,  for  the  reason  that  prices  had  absolutely 
run  wild  and  were  being  made  with  no  regard  whatever  to 
production  costs,  the  high  prices  maintaining  being  largely 
the  result  of  competitive  buying  for  future  unknown  require- 
ments. The  prices  fixed  must  show  a  fair  profit  to  all 
manufacturers  engaged,  and  with  a  graduated  apportionment 
of  the  steel  production  in  the  United  States  to  purposes 
requiring  this  steel  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  they  will 
more  speedily  accomplish  the  national  end  than  any  other 
policy  that  could  be  adopted.  It  naturally  will  work  many 
hardships,  but  all  those  combined  will  not  approximate  the 
benefit  derived  by  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  our  own 
company  orders  or  inquiries  for  non-war  purposes  are  receiv- 
ing no  consideration,  for  the  war  needs  are  so  stupendous 
that  they  will  tax  the  resources  of  the  entire  steel  production 
in  the  United  States. 


A  selling  agent  for  various  steel  makers'  products :  A.« 
we  see  it  the  prices  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  increased 
production,  and  are  a  distinct  hardship  on  those  of  us  who 
are  not  self-sustaining  throughout. 


An  iron,  steel  and  fuel  broker :  We  are  really  somewhat 
surprised  that  such  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  doing 
business  in  this  industry  is  accompanied  with  as  little  con- 
fusion as  has  been  the  case.  One  of  the  particularly  good 
results  has  been  to  put  the  purchasing  agent  in  a  more  secure 
position.  The  condition  that  is  at  present  causing  the  most 
confusion  both  to  the  small  mills  and  the  small  consumers 
is  what  is  the  position  of  a  warehouse.  The  larger  producers 
refu.se  to  quote  on  their  product  for  mill  shipment,  but  do 
take  on  business  through  their  own  warehouse  or  through 
closely  allied  warehouses  not  at  2.90c.,  3c.  and  3.25c.  per 
lb.,  but  at  4.r)0c.,  5c.  and  7c.  per  lb.  This  procedure  is 
considered  by  the  smaller  mills  more  or  less  of  a  subterfuge. 
They  feel  that  their  interests  have  not  been  particularly 
looked  after  or  themselves  consulted  in  arriving  at  the  fixed 
prices  but  face  the  penalty  of  being  considered  slackers  or 
at  least  unpatriotic  if  they  do  not  observe  the  conditions 
laid  out  for  them. 


A  maker  of  cold-rolled  strip  steel:  We  had  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  try  to  fix 
prices  for  other  than  the  war  business.  Conditions,  however, 
were  so  unusual  that  it  was  no  doubt  warranted  in  taking  a 
very  unusual  step.  Either  price-fixing  should  have  been 
pursued  far  enough  to  affect  the  products  that  are  bought  by 
the  people  or  it  should  not  have  been  adopted  ;  but  that  will 
not  prevent  me  from  doing  everything  in  my  power  to  uphold 
the  hands  of  and  co-operate  in  every  way  with  Jhe  Govern- 
ment in  its  action. 


A  maker  of  electrical  machinery  :  It  seems  quite  generally 
a  condition  that  all  manufacturers  have  good  stock."  and  are 
covered  for  replenishments  under  existing  contracts  at  .ilmost 
the  highest  prices,  which  will  carry  them  over  into  ne.\t  year. 
Therefore,  there  are  not  many  buyers,  and  the  steel  industry, 
having  their  order  books  loaded  with  such  business,  are  kept 
busy  without  booking  any  new  contracts  at  Government 
prices.  I  realize  that  as  time  passes  an-1  old  -contracts  are 
cleared  up,  we  can  all  have  more  deflnits  views  on  'he 
que.stlon  of  how  the  Government's  fixed  price  policy  ^'j 
working. 


mind  giving  you  a  few  of  our  experiences,  however.  Take 
it  on  the  matter  of  coke  (and  we  had  some  15  cars  ordered 
on  a  contract  at  "price  prevailing  at  time ,  of  shipment"). 
When  the  Government  set  the  price,  the  coke  people  refused 
to  bill  at  $6,  and  therefore  they  are  shipping  us  coke  at  $15. 
For  self-protection,  for  future  use,  we  ordered  some  15  cars  of 
coke  at  a  price  of  $15.  As  we  understand  matters,  contracts 
are  to  stand  ;  therefore,  we  are  out  $9  a  ton  until  we  finish 
the  contract. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  buy  steel  is  to  pick  it  up  of  a 
jobber,  and  as  the  Government  has  not  set  the  price  with  the 
jobber,  we  have  not  found  any  difference  on  the  price  of  steei. 

As  for  pig  iron,  we  had  contracts  running  up  to,  say,  $42, 
and  yet  the  Government  put  the  "stop"  price  in  at  $33.  .  Now 
we  are  having  some  iron  come  at  $30,  therefore  we  are 
making  $3  a  ton.  When  we  get  to  using  the  $40  iron  we 
shall  be  losing  $7  a  ton.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the  matter 
of  abrogation  of  contracts  is  concerned,  the  user  will  get  the 
best  of  it  in  general  as  most  of  the  low  price  stuff  is  already 
delivered.  We  think  the  pig  iron  people  are  handling  this 
matter  in  the  most  patriotic  manner,  and  we  have  had  iron 
offered  to  us  for  delivery  into  next  year  at  Government 
prices.    As  for  steel  and  coke,  we  cannot  say  as  much. 

We  might  mention  that  a  few  days  ago  we  placed  an 
order  for  some  machinery  spindle  steel  and  they  held  us  up 
to  some  10c.  a  pound,  while  according  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment price,  it  ought  to  be  down  to  6c.  or  7c.  a  pound  at  the- 
most.  This  was  an  order  placed  direct  with  the  mill,  and 
yet,  we  are  not  getting  the  advantage  of  the  new  price.  We. 
have  not  yet  mentioned  that  we  are  making  machine  tools 
for  the  Government,  but  if  matters  do  not  adjust  themselves 
shortly  we  shall  have  to  do  so,  and  perhaps  resort  to  a 
priority  demand. 


A  maker  of  heating  and  ventilating  equipment :  The 
fixing  of  a  maximum  price  for  iron  and  steel  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  good  thing.  It  will  operate  to  prevent  specu- 
lation  and   over-buying  and  thus  stabilize  the   market. 


A  maker  of  bar  iron  :  My  observation  is  that  in  some  lines 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  buying,  but  generally  do- 
mestic purchases  of  finished  materials  have  largely  decreased, 
and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  will  remain  until  old  contracts  are 
cleared   up- 

A  maker  of  bolts  and  nuts :  We  are  In  entire  accord  with 
the  idea  that  no  one  should  make  an  undue  profit  under 
present  conditions.  Every  one  should  do  something  in  the 
way  of  making  a  sacrifice.  Some  of  us  can  make  a  sacrifice 
by  enlisting  and  going  to  the  front ;  others  by  selling  their 
product  at  materially  lower  prices  than  the  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand  would  indicate.  Hence,  where  manu- 
facturers or  producers  are  not  willing,  voluntarily  to  make 
what  seems  to  us  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  step  in  and  arrange  for  price  fixing. 
As  an  economic  proposition,  this  is  a  difficult  and  frequently 
unwise  thing  to  do,  but  we  are  confronted  with  abnormal 
conditions  and  must  conform  to  them. 


A  maker  of  washers :  Any  move,  whether  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  brought  about  by  market  conditions  generally, 
which  involves  radical  price  changes,  has  a  bad  effect  on 
business  at  any  time.  Of  course,  in  these  abnormal  times 
business  adjusts  itself  to  these  changes  without  any  apparent 
serious  results,  l^rice  fixing  by  the  Government  is  a  blessing 
because  it  gets  us  nearer  the  ground  fioor  to  which  all  of 
us  will  have  to  get  when  the  proper  time  comes.  As 
to  the  abrogation  of  contracts  I  hope  that  our  legislators 
will  have  the  good  sense  to  let  well  enough  alone.  Very  few 
will  be  seriously  hurt  by  conditions  as  they  are.  Surely  it 
is  difficult  enough  for  the  manufacturers  to  get  a  contract 
to  hold  water  when  conditions  are  not  favorable,  and  I  do 
not  consider  that  these  tendencies  need  the  Government's 
approval,  by  making  it  a  party  to  it. 


A  maker  of  wire  cloth :  We  do  not  object  to  the  Govern- 
ment's fixing  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  its  purchases  of 
steel  products  for  its  own  use  and  that  of  our  allies.  We  do 
object  to  their  obliging  us  to  adopt  these  prices  for  all  other 
business,  as  this  eliminates  what  should  govern  prices — supply 
and  demand. 


A  machine  tool  manufacturer:    The  whole  subject  is  too 
young   yet   and    serious   to   bear   our   signature.      We   do   not 


A  maker  of  horse  shoes,  etc. :  The  establishment  of  fixed 
prices  by  the  Government  will  have  a  good  effect.  It  will 
more  or  less  influence  the  trade  in  specifying  for  their  im- 
mediate wants ;  they  have  failed  to  do  recently,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  what  was  to  be  done.  We  have  made  no 
changes  in  our  prices,  nor  do  we  contemplate  making  any, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  only  advances  made  were  those  due 
to  increased  cost,  and  in  considering  this  we  hardly  covered 
ourselves. 


Speeding  Up  Shipbuilding  Program 

Charles  A.  Piez,  President  Link-Belt  Co.,  Takes 
Active  Charge  and  Bureaucratic  Methods  Are  to 
Be  Abandoned — Conscription  of  Labor  May  Come 


Washington,  Nov.  13.— The  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  has 
again  undergone  a  radical  reorganization  as  a  result 
of  which  Admiral  Capps,  its  general  manager,  though 
retaining  the  title  of  the  office,  has  been  displaced  so 
far  as  responsible  duties  are  concerned  by  Charles  A. 
Piez,  president  of  the  Link-Belt  Co.  of  Chicago,  who, 
a  fortnight  ago,  was  induced  to  come  to  Washington 
to  assist  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board  in 
his  efforts  to  speed  up  the  shipbuilding  program.  Mr. 
Piez  is  an  engineer  of  wide  experience  and  is  already 
securing  results  through  the  slashing  of  red  tape  and 
the  substitution  of  up-to-date  business  methods  for  the 
complicated  and  bureaucratic  systems  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment under  which  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  been 
operated  since  the  resignation  of  General  Goethals. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Piez  as  the  active  execu- 
tive of  the  Fleet  Corporation  was  but  the  first  step  in 
its  reorganization.  Several  naval  officers  who  hereto- 
fore have  been  assisting  Admiral  Capps  have  been  re- 
lieved from  this  duty,  and  their  places  have  been  taken 
by  engineers  of  broad  business  experience.  Charles 
Day  of  Philadelphia,  a  mechanical  engineer  who  has 
supervised  much  important  construction  work,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  direction  of  the  three  big  Government 
owned  shipyards  in  which  fabricated  steel  ships  are  to 
be  built.  Mr.  Day  was  retained  by  the  Shipping  Board 
several  weeks  ago  to  make  a  study  of  the  shipbuilding 
plants  of  Great  Britain  and  is  now  in  England  with 
the  American  War  Commission  for  that  purpose. 
James  Heyworth,  a  Chicago  contractor,  who  has  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  lumber  industry,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  wooden  shipbuilding  and  will 
devote  himself  to  hastening  this  feature  of  the  board's 
program  which  of  late  has  been  lagging  in  very  dis- 
couraging fashion.  A.  J.  Mason  of  Chicago,  another 
well  known  engineer,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
inspection  division  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  will 
organize  a  staff  whose  duty  it  will  be  not  only  to  see 
that  all  contract  work  is  executed  in  first-class  manner, 
but  also  to  keep  the  Shipping  Board  fully  advised  as  to 
progress  in  all  departments  in  order  that  no  feature 
of  the  work  may  fall  behind.  Mr.  Mason  will  institute 
a  system  of  progress  reports  which  will  keep  the  board 
informed  from  week  to  week  of  the  exact  status  of 
every  ship  in  process  of  construction. 

Change  Was  Expected 

The  latest  upheaval  in  the  Shipping  Board  has  been 
foreshadowed  for  some  time.  While  Admiral  Capps' 
accomplishments  have  at  all  times  been  fully  recog- 
nized, the  most  experienced  observers  here  familiar 
with  Navy  Department  methods  have,  from  the  outset, 
felt  that  the  placing  at  the  head  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  of  a  naval  constructor  imbued  with 
the  traditions  of  the  Navy  Department  was  a  serious 
mistake.  The  systems  employed  in  the  department 
were  instituted  many  years  ago  and  are  in  no  way 
adapted  to  expeditious  work.  In  the  matter  of  design- 
ing, drafting  .specifications,  and  in  other  technical  de- 
tails of  .shipbuilding,  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair  is  believed  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  any  European  Government,  not  excepting  Great 
Britain;  but  its  circumlocution  methods  have  been  .such 
as  to  preclude  a  genuine  speeding  up  of  the  Shipping 
Board's  building  program,  and  Chairman  Hurley  and 
his  associates  were  some  time  ago  reluctantly  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  sweeping  change  must  be  made. 
A  committee  of  experienced  engineers  and  business  men 
was,  therefore,  appointed  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration  and   to   recommend    such    changes   as   seemed 


desirable.  This  committee  was  headed  by  Mr.  Piez  and 
included  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Day  and  Frank  Kirby,  a  well 
known  New  York  engineer. 

New  Men  and  Methods  Needed 

The  report  of  the  special  committee,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  board  a  few  days  ago,  left  no  doubt  iiv 
the  minds  of  Chairman  Hurley  and  his  associates  that 
new  men  and  new  methods  must  be  immediately  em- 
ployed to  save  the  situation.  The  board  found  that  in 
place  of  a  harmonious  feeling  between  shipbuilders  and 
the  officials  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  a  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism had  developed  between  the  contractors  and 
the  members  of  Admiral  Capps'  staff,  and  that  builders 
were  being  hampered  and  retarded  in  their  efforts  by 
the  bureaucratic  routine  prescribed  by  the  manager  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
secure  information  promptly  or  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  corporation's  plans.  Many  complaints  were  made, 
it  is  said,  by  contractors  that  their  plans  and  specifica- 
tions were  changed  from  time  to  time  and  that  their 
work  was  held  up  for  considerable  periods  pending 
changes  which  might  easily  have  been  promptly  author- 
ized. 

The  special  committee  recommended  the  substitu- 
tion of  up-to-date  business  methods  and  modern  engi- 
neering practice  for  the  system  employed  by  the  Fleet 
Corporation,  and  especially  that  the  Washington  head- 
quarters be  brought  into  close  co-operation  with  the 
men  who  are  building  the  big  emergency  fleet.  The 
raw-material  situation  was  also  dwelt  upon  by  the 
special  committee,  which  found  that  the  lumber  con- 
tractors, and  especially  those  who  have  agreed  to  de- 
liver Southern  white  pine,  are  heavily  in  arrears.  There 
are  now  310  wooden  ships  building  for  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, and  as  a  result  of  the  reorganization  Douglas 
fir  will  be  substituted  for  pine  and  distributed  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaports  under  priority  orders  by 
special  trains  that  will  be  given  the  right  of  way  over 
all  other  traffic.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  special 
committee  expressed  a  definite  opinion  concerning  the- 
wisdom  of  the  original  determination  to  build  wooden 
ships,  but  it  has  been  decided  that  no  more  contracts- 
for  such  vessels  shall  be  let. 

Hurley's  Stirring  Address 

Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board  has  spent 
a  strenuous  fortnight  in  the  effort  to  expedite  the 
Shipping  Board's  program.  He  recently  summoned  to- 
Washington  responsible  representatives  of  the  ship- 
yards embraced  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders  As- 
sociation, and  at  an  extended  conference  with  them 
delivered  a  stirring  address,  in  part  as  follows: 

This  meeting  has  been  called  for  the  single  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  goal  for  our  expectations.  Between  now  and 
March  1  tills  country  will  turn  out  approximately  1,000,000' 
tons  of  ships,  deadweight.  Tn  the  whole  of  1916  we  turned 
out  little  over  7r)0,000.  Thus  we  will  achieve  in  four  months 
far  more  than  we  achieved  previously  in  12  months.  Con- 
.servatively  stated,  we  have  quadrupled  our  output.  The  new 
goal  of  our  expectations  is  10  times  the  production  of  1916. 

We  can't  achieve  this  goal  by  ordinary  methods,  by  normal 
energy,  or  average  initiative.  This  is  an  extraordinary  period 
in  the  country's  history.  We  are  confronted  with  an  abnormal 
task  and  must  apply  abnormal  methods.  Every  ounce  of  our 
energy  and  initiative  must  be  directed  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  greatest  task  ovei-  imi)osed  upon  a  nation  in  war. 

The  Oovernment  alone,  no  matter  how  willing  and  anxious 
to  do  its  part,  cannot  bring  the  production  of  ships  to  the 
maximum  cai)acity  of  the  country.  The  shipyards  alone,  no- 
matter  how  willing,  can't  do  it.  The  labor  of  the  country,  no 
matter  how  Intelligent,  skillful  and  patriotic,  can't  do  it. 
Working  together,  determined  to  forget  everything  but  the 
national  welfare,  we  can  achieve  the  goal  we  have  now  set 
for  ourselves. 
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In  any  great  enterprise  of  this  kind  there  are  always  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome.  The  biggest  and  best  industrial  con- 
cern in  the  world,  if  suddenly  asked  to  multiply  its  output  by 
10,  would  have  to  strain  every  nerve  to  accomplish  the  task, 
it  would  have  to  build  new  plants,  And  additional  foremen, 
new  labor,  new  machinery,  and  adopt  new  methods.  If  there 
were  no  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  however,  there  would  be  no 
special  credit  in   the  achievement. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
patriotism  of  labor.  The  shipyard  owners  piobably  do  not 
understand  the  obstacles  which  the  patriotic  labor  of  the 
country  have  had  to  overcome.  Labor  probably  does  not 
understand  the  obstacles  which  the  shipyard  owners  have  had 
to  overcome.  It  is  so  that  we  may  all  understand  each  other 
better,  pull  together,  and  speed  up  that  Admiral  Capps  and  I 
called  this  meeting.  Incidentally  it  may  give  all  of  you  a 
knowledge  of  the  difflculties  which  we  must  overcome  here 
at  our  own  end. 

We  are  going  to  build  6.000,000  deadweight  tons  of  ships 
in  1918.  I  say  we  are  going  to  do  it,  rather  than  that  we  are 
going  to  try  to  tlo  it,  because  I  know  that  anything  America 
.sets  out  to  do  she  does.  As  a  fighting  Nation,  we  have  a 
clean  record  for  victory.  We've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the 
money,  and  we've  got  a  cause  that  is  right. 

We  want  the  labor  representatives  here  to  tell  us  the  best 
way  to  si)eed  up  and  augment  the  labor  supply.  We  want 
the  shipyard  representatives  to  tell  us  what  will  facilitate  the 
work  of  production  in  order  that  we  niay  reach  the  goal  which 
we  have  set  for  ourselves.  It  is  my  hope  that  to-day  will 
establish  a  milestone  in  the  progress  of  America  in  the  war 
afainst  the  German  government. 

The  young  Americans  in  the  trenches  are  offering  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  their  lives  for  the  honor  of  their  country. 
Their  safety  and  their  success  depend  on  us.  Much  less  is 
required  of  us,  but  I  am  confident  that  everything  we  have 
to  give  will  be  given  in  the  same  spirit  of  un.selflshness. 

Five  Recommendations 

Following  the  conference  the  representatives  of  the 
shipbuilders  submitted  five  recommendations,  designed 
to  expedite  the  work  of  building  the  enormous  fleet 
projected  by  the  board,  as  follows: 

Adju.stment  and  standardization  of  shipyard  wages  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  with  the  co-operation  of  labor  representa- 
tives and  the  moral  suasion  of  the  Government. 

Distribution  among  all  the  shipyards  of  the  visible  supply 
of  labor,  so  there  shall  be  no  .surplus  in  one  plant  and  short- 
age  in   another. 

Arrangement  for  priority  in  delivery  of  materials  in  a 
systematic  way,  which  will  keep  each  yard  .supplied  witl 
the    material    it    needs   first. 

Co-ordination  and  co-operation  of  the  Navy  Department 
and    the    United    States    Shipping    Board    with    the    builders. 

An  equital>le  i)olicy  for  the  adjustment  of  unfinished  con- 
ti-atts. 

Chairman  Hurley  and  his  associates  were  very  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  these  recommendations,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Ship- 
ping Board's  general  policy.  Concerning  the  sug- 
gestion that  an  equitable  policy  for  the  adjustment  of 
unfinished  contracts  be  adopted,  it  is  explained  that 
this  relates  to  an  appeal  received  from  a  number  of 
yards  in  which  are  being  constructed  vessels  contracted 
for  by  private  parties  but  commandeered  under  an  order 
of  the  board  issued  some  time  ago.  The  contractors  claim 
that  the  ships  cannot  be  completed  for  the  contract  prices 
and  are  petitioning  for  special  allowances  to  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production.  The  commandeered  vessels 
aggregate  over  one  million  tons  and  were  contracted  for 
at  a  time  when  labor  and  materials  were  much  cheaper 
than  to-day,  some  of  the  orders  having  been  placed 
early  in  1916.  The  majority  of  the  yards  in  which  these 
vessels  are  building  are  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  builders  point  out  that  the  Government  has 
approved  large  advances  in  labor  and  material  costs 
which  have  been  incurred  by  yards  building  war  ships 
on  the  cost-plus-profit  basis.  In  this  way,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  Government  has  itself  created  the  condition 
now  complained  of.  It  is  probable  that  the  board  will 
meet  this  situation  by  increasing  the  contract  prices 
of  vessels  where  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
greater  cost  is  due  to  bona  fide  increased  expenditures 
by  the  contractors. 

Complaints  Submitted 

Complaints  were  made  to  the  Shipping  Board  of- 
ficials by  the  representatives  of  several  yards  that  cer- 


tain shipbuilders  are  bidding  against  each  other  for 
the  services  of  high  class  superintendents  and  that  this 
practice  is  having  a  very  demoralizing  effect.  In  one 
case  cited,  a  Pacific  coast  yard  offered  a  superintendent 
$50,000  to  leave  a  rival.  The  British  Government,  in 
the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  forbids  such  practices 
and  it  is  probable  that  Congress  will  be  appealed  to  to 
enact  a  similar  prohibition. 

Labor  Situation  Discouraging 

While  the  conference  of  the  shipbuilders  has  served 
to  stimulate  them  to  greater  activity  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Fleet  Corporation  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent effect,  very  discouraging  reports  have  reached 
the  Shipping  Board  within  the  past  two  or  three 
days  concerning  the  labor  situation.  While  the 
United  States  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board 
recently  announced  a  uniform  minimum  wage  scale 
for  the  Pacific  coast  shipbuilding  yards,  providing 
an  increase  of  10  to  30  per  cent  over  the  old  scale,  rep- 
resentatives of  union  labor  promptly  gave  to  the  press 
statements  declaring  that  "there  won't  be  many  ships 
built  under  this  scale."  M.  J.  Maguire,  representing  the 
Metal  Trades  Craftsmen  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  dis- 
trict, is  quoted  as  declaring  that  "the  entire  shipbuild- 
ing crafts  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  appeal  to  Wilson 
against  the  decision."  The  adjustment  board  points  out 
that  75,000  men  are  necessary  on  the  Pacific  coast  alone 
to  carry  out  the  Government's  program  and  that  on 
this  basis  there  is  a  shortage  of  30,000  to  meet  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  be  urged  to  extend  the 
Federal  employment  service  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  to  supplement  the  union  bureaus  which  are 
now  unable  to  supply  skilled  workmen.  In  promulgat- 
ing the  new  scale  the  board  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  .shipbuilding  labor  adjustment  board  is  a  war  board. 
The  owners  of  the  shipyards  are,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  merely  agents  of  the  Government.  Employers  and 
employees  must  realize  the  war  has  changed  their  relation  to 
each  other.  The  Government  is  insistent  that  ships  it  re- 
quires must  be  built  and  be  built  promptly.  It  is  equally 
insistent  that  standards  of  living  must   be   preserved. 

The  national  program  requires  an  increase  in  the  output 
of  ships  from  750,000  tons  turned  out  in  1915,  to  6,000,000 
tons  in  1918.  This  necessitates  introduction,  wherever  pos- 
sible, of  the  two  or  three  shift  sy.stems.  Inmiediate  steps 
to  bring  about  this  change  must  be  taken  by  shipyard 
owners.  The  board  urges  representatives  of  organized  labor 
and  employers  concerned  to  work  out  in  co-operation  with 
agents  of  the  (Jovernment  i)lans  for  the  more  rapid  training 
of   skilled    workers    in    the   different   crafts. 

The  board  did  not  feel  justified  in  forcing  on  the  tax- 
I)ayers  of  the  country,  who  henceforth  must  pay  for  the 
ships  built,  the  higher  wage  that  the  consideration  of  merely 
local  aspects  of  the  situation  might  have  warranted.  It 
urges  employers  and  employees  to  accept  the  decision  in  the 
spirit  of  loyal  co-operation  and  do  their  utmost  to  help  the 
(Jovernment  win  the  war  by  turning  out  the  ships  .so  urgently 
required. 

The  minimum  scale  for  the  Pacific  coast  was  fixed 
by  the  board  as  follows: 

•Journeymen  machinists,  niolders,  blacksmiths,  angle- 
smiths,  pipe  fitters,  boilermakers,  shipfltters,  pressmen,  angle 
and  frame  .setters,  riveters,  chippers  and  caulkers^-,  acetylene 
workers  and  electrical  workers,  !J5.25  per  day  ;  painters  and 
l)late  hangers,  $5  ;  sheet-metal  workers,  coj^persmiths  and 
Hange  turners,  $6  ;  heaters,  foundry  carpenters,  furnace 
men  and  punch  and  shear  men.  $4.50 ;  pattern  makers, 
$6.50  ;  planer  men,  counter  sinkers,  drillers  and  reamer.s 
and  holders,  $4.20 ;  machinist  specialist,  $4  ;  rivet  heaters, 
$3.15,  and  laborers,  $3.25.  Helpers  are  divided  into  two 
cla.sses,  as  follows :  Machinists,  pipe  fitters,  sheet-metal 
workers,  ship  fitters,  electrical  workers,  molders  and  helpers, 
$:5.60 :  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  slab,  plate  hangers,  hook 
tenders,  rtange  fire  and  machine  helpers  and  casting  cleaners, 
$3.90.  In  yards  where  wooden  shii)s  are  being  constructed 
the  minimum  rate  for  caulkers  is  fixed  at  $6.50;  shipwrights, 
joiners,  boat  builders  and  mill  men,  $fi,  and  laborers  and 
helpers,   $3.25. 

The  scales  of  rates  are  retroactive,  and  in  the 
Puget  Sound  district  go  back  to  Aug.  1.  The  board  di- 
rected that  they  should  be  in  effect  on  or  before  Monday, 
Nov.  12,  and  all  back  pay  must  be  paid  within  two 
weeks  thereafter.     An  8  hr.  day  is  fixed  for  the  San 
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Francisco  and  Portland  districts,  while  working  con- 
ditions in  the  Puget  Sound  district  are  to  be  determined 
by  agreements  between  employers  and  employees. 

The  labor  conditions  prevailing  in  the  shipyards 
are  duplicated  in  several  other  important  industries, 
notably  in  the  mining  of  coal,  a  product  upon  which 
every  branch  of  war  activity  rests.  In  certain  coal 
mining  districts,  according  to  reports  received  here, 
the  men  refuse  to  work  more  than  6  hrs.  daily,  and  in 
some  cases  they  insist  upon  laying  off  three  days  a 
week.  Higher  wages,  it  is  said,  simply  make  conditions 
worse,  tempting  the  men  to  cut  down  their  hours  of 
labor  and  increasing  drunkenness  to  a  marked  extent. 
Many  operators  in  order  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  pro- 
duction, have  met  the  most  unreasonable  demands  of 
their  men,  and  in  the  case  of  an  important  anthracite 
property  it  is  said  that  the  company  advanced  to  the 
local  union  the  dues  of  a  large  number  of  its  men  to 
prevent  a  hold-up  of  the  work.  In  one  district,  by 
general  consent,  the  companies  are  regularly  paying 
the  union  dues  of  their  men  and  deducting  the  amounts 
from  their  wages. 

Coal  Miners  Are  Defiant 

Threats  made  by  the  fuel  administrator.  Dr.  Gar- 
field, that  unless  the  coal  miners  in  the  southwestern 
districts  go  to  work  the  Government  will  use  the  full 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  law  to  secure  maximum 
coal  production  have  been  met  by  defiant  statements 
by  representatives  of  the  miners'  unions  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  will  prove  unable  to  force  the 
men  to  work.  Representatives  of  the  coal  miners  who 
have  been  in  conference  with  Dr.  Garfield  during  the 
past  week  have  refused  to  agree  to  the  insertion  in  a 
new  wage  contract  of  a  provision  penalizing  strikes 
and  lockouts  and,  after  a  secret  meeting  held  here, 
left  for  their  homes  declaring  that  a  general  conven- 
tion of  Southwestern  miners  would  be  called  to  meet 
in  Kansas  City  to  discuss  the  situation. 

Ordered  to  Return  to  Work 

Since  the  departure  of  these  labor  leaders,  Dr.  Gar- 
field has  been  advised  that  Alex  Howatt,  an  official  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  ordered  the 
striking  miners  in  the  Kansas  district  back  to  work 
pending  the  action  of  the  Kansas  City  convention,  but 
no  details  have  yet  been  received  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  mining  operations  have  been  resumed.  No  less 
than  60  mines  have  been  idle  in  Kansas,  while  the 
miners  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  are  threat- 
ening to  strike  unless  they  are  given  immediate  wage 
increases.  Dr.  Garfield  declares  that  no  contracts 
granting  wage  advances  will  be  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment unless  the  proposed  penalty  clause  is  inserted, 
and  he  states  further  that  he  will  not  apply  to  the 
Southwest  the  recent  raise  of  45  cents  per  ton  in  coal 
prices,  which  was  designed  to  absorb  wage  increases, 
until  the  miners  come  to  terms.  In  an  official  state- 
ment issued  here  Dr.  Garfield  says  that  the  automatic 
penalty  clause  must  not  be  made  the  occasion  for  op- 
pression, either  on  the  side  of  the  operators  or  the  men, 
but  that  "if  honest  differences  arise,  they  must  be 
threshed  out  by  the  representatives  without  disturbing 
the  operation  of  the  mines," 

Indignation  Expressed 

Administration  officials  express  great  indignation 
at  the  course  pursued  by  the  labor  leaders  in  certain 
districts,  which  has  heavily  handicapped  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  One  high  Government  official,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  his  "responsibilities  require  him 
to  see  that  several  million  men  in  certain  industries 
shall  remain  steadily  at  work,"  is  quoted  as  follows: 

I  cannot  see  any  certain  method  of  securing  steady  labor 
on  InfllHpenHable  war  work  except  by  the  conscription  of 
workingmen. 

The  right  to  strike  Is  incompatible  with  the  duty  of  the 
American  army  In  France.  The  Holdlers  arc  under  Iron  mil- 
itary discipline.  They  cannot  strike,  but  must  do  as  their 
<:"ou.ntry  requires,  even  if  It  takes  their  lives. 

These  soldiers  cannot  be  sure  of  victory  uidess  they  are 
Hurie  of  supplies.  They  cannot  be  sure  of  supplies  unles.s  there 
are  ships  to  carry  .the  supplies. 


When  men  here  In  this  country  insist  upon  the  right  to 
liold  up  the  building  of  ships  or  the  manufacture  or  trans- 
l)ortation  of  necessary  war  supplies  they  strike  a  blow  at 
the  American  army  in  Prance.  They  not  only  stand  in  the 
way  of  American  victory,  but  they  Imperil  the  lives  of  our 
soldier.s. 

1  know  the  worklngmen  do  this  unwittingly,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  suggest  any  har.sh  measures,  but  I  submit  that  the 
present  conditions  cannot  be  tolerated  long. 

What  would  we  think  if  It  were  suggested  that  every  one 
of  Gen.  I^ershing's  boys  should  have  the  right  to  quit  at  any 
lime  he  pleased,  and  to  combine  with  other  soldiers  to  strike 
unless  Per.shing  would  grant  any  concession  they  might  de- 
mand? 

We  would  call  that  anarchy.  Something  like  that  oc- 
curred In  Russia,  and  Russia  Immediately  broke  dow'n. 

Yet,  logically,  the  men  at  the  front  have  Just  as  much 
right  to  quit  as  the  man  at  the  rear.  Both  classes  are  in 
duty  bound  to  defend  the  country,'  one  by  fighting  and  the 
other  by  working.  One  class  keeps  at  the  front  only  as  long 
as  the  other  class  works  to  keep  It  there.  A  retreat  would 
be  no  worse  than  a  breakdown  of  supplies.  One  would  mean 
the  other. 

The  President  Is  asking  labor  to  enlist  voluntarily  for 
the  period  of  the  war.  The  great  majority  of  workers  are 
already  voluntarily  enlisted  and  faithfully  serving  in  the 
ranks  of  toil. 

But  what  about  the  slackers?  We  can't  get  them  into 
the  ranks  of  labor  by  appeals  to  their  patriotism  any  more 
than  we  can  get  them  to  volunteer  for  service  In  the  army. 

Yet  they  must  do  their  bit,  if  justice  Is  to  be  done  to  the 
men  who  are  faithful.  We  don't  want  a  system  that  will 
punish  faithful  workers  by  increasing  their  hours  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  slackers  to  escape  work  altogether. 

In  short,  as  I  see  it,  everybody,  sooner  or  later,  must  be 
conscripted  for  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  to  do.  If  this  be 
done  soon,  the  war  will  be  won  soon  ;  if  late,  the  war  will  be 
prolonged. 

Let  us  take  a  hint  from  the  enemy,  who  always  tries  to 
do  that  which  is  necessary  for  success,  whether  It  is  pleasant 
or  not.      The  enemy  has  industrial  conscription  In  force. 

Hence,  every  man  and  woman  In  Germany  is  really  a  part 
of  the  great  army  that  is  dealing  such  tremendous  blows  to 
Russia  and  Italy. 

The  German  nation  is  fighting,  and  not  merely  the  German 
army.  It  Is  up  to  the  whole  American  nation  to  form  a  fight- 
ing unit,  not  leaving  the  burden  to  the  army  alone.  Prom 
the  men  in  the  trenches  to  the  men  in  the  mines  of  Arizona 
or  the  timber  camps  of  Oregon,  there  should  be  a  perfect 
chain  of  active  and  alert  soldiers  of  America,  handling  every 
link  of  the  vast  and  complicated  mechanism  which  America 
must  develop  to  defeat  Germany. 

Conscription  Proposed 

The  labor  shortage  in  the  leading  industries  so  nec- 
essary to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  has  in- 
duced certain  officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
give  some  consideration  to  the  possibility  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  by  law,  by  conscription  or 
otherwise,  for  workmen  to  keep  the  mines,  shipyards 
and  munition  factories  going.  The  administration 
would  be  very  reluctant  to  take  such  a  step,  and  even 
discussion  of  the  matter  at  this  time  is  deprecated  by 
the  President's  advisers.  It  is  suggested  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  situation  may  be  somewhat  relieved 
by  a  plan  which  the  War  Department  is  now  working 
out  which  will  provide  for  exemption  from  military 
service  of  a  considerable  number  of  men  already  regis- 
tered and  likely  to  be  called  in  the  next  draft  who  are 
specially  skilled  in  the  industries  upon  which  the  war 
must  depend.  w.  L.  c. 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, has  nearly  completed  the  building  of  a  new 
foundry  at  Cleveland,  in  which  hand  grenades  for  the 
Government  will  be  made.  The  new  foundry  will  be 
about  160  x  260  ft.,  and  equipped  with  two  15-ton  air 
furnaces.  All  the  contracts  for  the  buildings  and 
equipment  were  placed  some  time  ago. 


The  Stanley  Club,  of  the  Stanley  Works,  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn.,  has  started  the  publication  of  a  biweekly 
newspaper,  the  Stanley  Worker,  in  order  to  keep  in 
touch  with  employees  of  the  company  who  have  enlisted 
in  the  army.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  little  paper 
is  the  correspondence  corner,  in  which  letters  from, 
soldiers  are  published. 
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OPEN   WAREHOUSE  AT  DETROIT 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  Begin  Operations  at 
Fourth  Unit  of  Warehousing  Service 

JOSEPH  T.  RYERSON  &  SON,  Chicago,  have  now 
in  operation  their  new  warehouse  at  470  Euclid 
Avenue,  East,  Detroit,  the  fourth  unit  in  their  chain 
of  plants  designed  to  give  country-wide  service  to 
consumers  of  steel  and  steel  products.  The  stock  car- 
ried in  Detroit  will  comprise  the  variety  of  materials 
and  commodities  carried  at  the  other  warehousing 
centers  of  the  company,  although  it  has  been  especially 
studied  with  a  view  of  serving  also  the  requirements 
of  the  automobile,  auto  truck  and  auto  part  industries. 
The  list  of  material  carried  is  a  formidable  one. 

Close  attention  was  given  to  the  location  of  the 
new  plant,  and  as  a  result  the  site  on  Euclid  Avenue 
is  central  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Detroit. 
City  deliveries  will  be  made  by  motor  trucks,  while  out- 
of-town  shipments  are  facilitated  by  connections  with 
the  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads. 

The  main  building  is  350  x  325  ft.,  with  a  three-story 
building  54  x  142  ft.  The  main  building  consists  of 
a  series  of  five  bays,  two  being  50  ft.  wide  each  and 
three  being  75  ft.  wide  each,  the  approximate  length 
of  the  bays  being  350  ft.,  with  cranes  in  each  running 
east  and  west.  The  Michigan  Central  switch  traverses 
the  bays  at  the  extreme  west  end  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
switch  at  the  extreme  east  end.  All  buildings  are  of 
steel  construction  and  concrete  flooring  is  provided 
throughout  the  entire  warehouse. 

The  offices  of  the  plant  are  in  a  separate  L-shaped 
building  of  steel  and  concrete  construction,  thus  pro- 
viding good  light  and  ventilation.  The  main  building 
is  40  X  75  ft.,  with  a  wing  30  x  45  ft.;  part  of  the 
building  being  two  stories.  The  general  plan  of  the 
office  is  in  line  with  the  general  plan  of  the  corporation's 
other  offices,  being  one  large  room  with  private  offices 
partitioned  off  to  a  height  of  8  ft.  In  this  building  are 
located  locker  rooms  and  lavatories  for  the  office  help 
and  locker  rooms  and  lavatories  for  the  warehouse 
employees.  The  firm  has  installed  a  restaurant  for  the 
use  of  both  office  and  warehouse  employees.  Careful 
supervision  is  given  to  the  welfare  of  all   employees, 


the  purpose  being  to  create  the  proper  working  con- 
ditions and  environments.  Rest  rooms  aiid  reading 
rooms  are  provided,  sanitary  conditions  are  studied  and 
attention  is  given  to  placing  employees  in  the  depart- 
ments or  lines  of  work  for  which  their  qualifications 
best  equip  them. 

The  new  plant  contains  complete  and  modern  equip- 
ment for  the  warehousing  and  handling  of  all  materials. 
Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  crane  equipment 
and  all  details  of  handling.  The  team  loading  bay  in 
Span  A  is  equipped  with  two  traveling  cranes  of  2-ton 
capacity  each;  Span  B  is  equipped  with  one  5-ton  and 
Spans  C,  D  and  E  are  equipped  with  one  10-ton  crane 
each,  arranged  with  two  5-ton  hoists.  The  transverse 
travel  is  provided  for  by  industrial  tracks  running 
through  the  plant,  equipped  with  ball-bearing  trucks 
and  operated  with  storage  battery  motor-driven  electric 
trucks.  All  tools  in  the  plant  are  so  located  relative 
to  the  industrial  track  that  material  can  be  handled 
direct  from  unloading  skids,  either  by  hand  or  crane, 
to  cars  placed  on  the  tracks.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with  automatic  dial  scales,  having  three  stationary 
platform  scales  of  5-ton  capacity  each,  one  portable 
3-ton  capacity  and  a  5-ton  mill  type  scale. 

The  sheet  shear  located  in  Span  B  is  of  the  gate 
type,  with  a  capacity  of  shearing  3/16  in.  thick  by  120 
in.  wide  at  one  stroke.    The  plate  shear  located  in  Span 


Plate  shear  and  power  driven  roller  table  in  new  Detroit 
plant  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son.  Capacity  of  shear  is 
IV*  in.  thick  and  72  in.  wide. 


Friction  saw  in  new  Detroit  steel  warehouse.  Has  ca- 
pacity for  cutting  structural  sections  up  to  and  including 
24-in.,  100-lb.  beams. 

C  is  the  gate  type  of  shear  and  has  a  capacity  of  shear- 
ing ll^  in.  thick  by  72  in.  wide,  with  one  stroke  and 
shearing  and  cutting  accurately  to  size.  A  feature  of 
this  equipment  is  the  power-driven  roller  table,  carry- 
ing the  plate  to  the  shear.  The  material  is  handled 
through  the  shear  on  an  arrangement  of  gooseneck 
rollers.  This  arrangement  permits  of  handling  plates 
from  the  extremely  wide  to  very  narrow  widths  and 
access  is  provided  for  the  operators,  permitting  them 
to  work  in  and  about  the  shear. 

The  friction  saw  located  in  Span  D  is  the  Ryerson 
friction  saw,  type  3,  direct  motor-driven.  The  blade  of 
the  saw  is  mounted  direct  on  the  armature  shaft  of 
the  motor,  which  is  capable  of  100  per  cent  overload. 
The  forward  and  back  movements  of  the  saw  carriage 
are  controlled  by  electric  motor  and  arranged  with  oil 
checks  which  prevent  overloading.  The  saw  has  a 
capacity  for  cutting  all  structural  sections  up  to  and 
including  24-in.  100-lb.  beams.  The  periphery  speed  of 
the  saw  is  25,000  ft.  per  min.  The  angle  shear  located 
in  Span  E  has  a  capacity  of  shearing  angles  up  to  and 
including  6  in.  x  6  in.  x  1^4  in.,  and  bars  of  corre- 
sponding size. 

The  betterment  department  of  the  company  studies 
all  methods  of  operation.  It  seeks  to  improve  on  sys- 
tems in  use  and  devise  new  schemes  to  promote  both 
efficiency  of  operation  and  .the  safety  and  welfare  of 
employees.  The  firm  has  in  use  a  carefully  worked 
out  bonus  system  in  the  operating  departments  of  all 
plants.  The  betterment  department  plans  the  time 
allotments  on  which  this  system  is  based. 


The  Corrigan,  McKinney  New  Steel  Plant 

Works  Including  Open-Hearth  Furnaces, 
Mills  for  Producing  Sheet  Bars,  Billets  and 
Slabs— Blast  Furnaces  and  Coke  Oven  Plant 


THE  completion  of  the  steel  plant  of  Corrigan, 
McKinney  &  Co.  in  Cleveland  this  past  summer 
marked  an  important  epoch  in  the  steel-making 
industry  of  that  city  and  northern  Ohio.  For  several 
years,  under  the  name  of  the  River  Furnace  Co.,  the 
firm  had  been  operating  two  blast  furnaces  in  Cleve- 
land, the  first  of  which  was  blown  in  in  1910.  Having 
ownership  in  large  and  important  Lake  Superior  ore 
properties,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  steel  plant  to  con- 
vert a  portion  of  its  ore  into  semi-finished  steel  and  to 
make  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  blast  furnace  out- 
put. On  March  13,  1913,  it  commenced  the  erection  of 
the  steel  works  and  the  first  steel  was  poured  Jan.  20, 
1916,  and  the  mills  were  placed  in  operation  a  few 
months  later. 

The  steel  plant  is  designed  to  roll  blooms,  billets, 
slabs  and  sheet  bars,  there  being  no  finishing  mills.  On 
the  completion  of  the  open-hearth  plant,  the  erection  of 


tire  plant  except  the  blooming  mill.  The  entire  plant 
was  arranged  and  equipped  throughout  with  a  view  of 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  hand  labor  re- 
quired in  its  operation. 

The  blast  furnace  plant  consists  of  the  two  old  fur- 
naces, each  83  ft.  in  height  by  20  ft.  3  in.,  and  the  two 
new  stacks,  each  90  ft.  in  height  by  22  ft.  The  old  fur- 
naces are  of  the  vertical  elevator  type,  steam  driven 
and  hand  filled.  The  new  furnaces  have  electric  skips, 
and  McKee  distributors  and  steam  driven  bell  operating 
mechanism.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  old  furnaces  is 
350  tons  each  and  that  of  the  new  stacks  500  tons  each, 
making  an  annual  output  of  approximately  625,000 
tons,  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  steel  plant. 

The  plant  is  located  along  the  Cuyahoga  River. 
The  blast  furnaces  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
the  two  new  furnaces  adjoining  the  old  stacks,  and  the 


The  Toj)   Uoll  of  the  40-Iii.   Keversing-Blooming  Mill    Is   Bulaneed  by  Constant  Tressure  Furnished  1  \   an   Independent  Accumu- 
lator.    The  spindle  from  the  eng-ine  to  the  pinion   i.s  a  steel  casting  21   in.  in  diameter  and  7  ft.  long 


four  additional  open-hearth  furnaces  was  started.  Pro- 
vision for  them  had  been  made  in  the  original  plans 
and  they  were  completed  this  year.  A  gas  producer 
plant  was  built  in  connection  with  the  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, but  after  the  .steel  works  were  well  under  way 
it  was  decided  to  build  a  by-product  coke  oven  plant, 
and  this  was  placed  in  operation  in  the  past  year. 
Both  of  the  new  blast  furnaces  were  completed  last 
year,  one  being  blown  on  May  13  and  the  second 
Dec.  30. 

The  open-hearth  plant  has  twelve  furnaces,  of  a 
rated  capacity  of  75  tons  each,  and  it  is  equipped  with 
a  hot  metal  mixer  of  1000  tons  capacity.  There  are 
twenty-four  soaking  pits,  each  accommodating  six  in- 
gots. The  steel  plant  contains  a  40-in.  reversing  bloom- 
ing mill,  driven  by  a  twin-tandem  compound  engine, 
and  a  21-in.  four-stand  and  an  18-in.  six-stand  continu- 
ous sheet  bar  and  billet  mill,  both  driven  by  one  motor. 
All  products  are  rolled  from  the  initial  heat  of  the  unit. 
The  steel  plant  has  an  annual  capacity  of  500,000  tons 
of  ingots  and  the  same  tonnage  of  rolled  products.  The 
coke  oven  plant  includes  204  Koppers  by-product  ovens, 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  750,000  tons,  and  a  by- 
product plant. 

An  important  feature  of  the  plant  is  a  power  house 
which  supplies  electrical  power  for  practically  the  en- 

1 


power  plant  is  near  the  blast  furnaces.  The  steel  works 
and  coke  ovens  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and 
the  pumping  station  between  the  river  and  the  Ohio 
Canal,  which  parallels  the  river.  Ore  from  the  Lake 
Superior  district  mines  is  brought  up  the  river  to  the 
dock  adjoining  the  blast  furnaces  and  is  handled  with 
three  Hulett  unloaders,  each  of  10  tons  capacity,  and  two 
Brownhoist  ore  bridges  having  10-ton  buckets.  The 
river  is  spanned  by  a  private  rolling  lift  bridge  of  the 
Scherzer  type  and  having  a  single  track  and  foot  walk. 
Molten  metal  is  conveyed  over  this  bridge  from  the 
blast  furnaces  to  the  open  hearth  plant  on  a  standard 
gage  track.  Practically  all  other  tracks  throughout  the 
plant  and  yard  used  for  hauling  ingots,  scrap,  slag,  etc., 
are  of  standard  gage.  The  plant  adjoins  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  railroads,  and  is 
also  served  by  the  River  Terminal  Railway  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary to  the  Corrigan-McKinney  interests. 

The  entire  plant  was  designed  and  built  under  the 
direction  of  H.  T.  Harrison,  general  manager  Corrigan, 
McKinney  &  Co.,  who  was  chief  engineer  of  that  firm 
when  the  plant  was  erected.  Changing  the  name  of  the 
River  Furnace  Co.,  the  plant  is  now  operated  as  the 
River  Furnaces,  Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co.,  agents. 

Hot  metal  is  brought  from  the  blast  furnaces  to 
the  mixer  building  in  50-ton  Pollock  ladle  cars  drawn 
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Blooms  After  Being  Cropped  Are  Transferred  Kither  to  the  21 -In.  Mill  for  Rerolling  or  to  the  Drop  and  Runout  Table  Lead- 
ing to  the  Merry -Go- Round  Which  Delivers  Them  to  the  Slab  and  Bloom   Yard 


by  a  yard  locomotive.  The  mixer,  instead  of  adjoining 
the  open  hearth  plant,  is  located  in  a  building  about 
200  ft.  distant,  and  the  delivery  side  of  the  mixer  is 
on  a  line  with  the  charging  side  of  the  open  hearth 
building  which  is  on  the  same  level  or  16  ft.  6  in.  above 
the  yard  level.  The  hot  metal  mixer  is  of  1000  tons 
capacity  and  of  the  cylindrical  type.  This  was  sup- 
plied by   the  Pennsylvania   Engineering   Co. 

The  hot  metal  is  weighed  on  a  150-ton  Fairbanks 
scale  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  mixer  building.  The 
ladle  is  lifted  by  a  75-ton  Morgan  crane  and  is  poured 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  mixer,  being  tilted 
by  a  25-ton  auxiliary.  The  crane  has  a  span  of  72  ft. 
6  in.  and  the  height  of  the  crane  runway  from  the  yard 
level  is  67  ft. 

The  mixer  is  electrically  operated  by  two  75-hp. 
motors  connected  in  series  and  either  motor  is  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  operate  the  mixer  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent to  the  other.  These  motors  can  be  disconnected 
from  the  mixer  both  electrically  and  mechanically.  The 
receiving  spout  cover  is  operated  by  hoisting  mechanism 
driven  by  a  5%-hp.  motor  manually  controlled,  ar- 
ranged for  dynamic  breaking  in  the  lowering  direction. 

From  the  mixer  the  metal  is  poured  into  50-ton 
ladles  similar  to  those  used  in  bringing  the  metal  from 
the  blast  furnace  to  the  mixer.  The  ladle  stands  on 
the  weighing  scale  while  being  filled,  the  metal  thus 
being  weighed  also  when  it  leaves  the  mixer.  A  Bald- 
win-Westinghouse  electric  trolley  locomotive  hauls  the 
hot  metal  ladle  cars  to  the  open  hearth  plant  on  a 
standard  gage  track. 

The  open  hearth  plant  occupies  a  modern  mill  type 
of  building  1000  ft.  long  and  141  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The 
charging  side  is  86  ft.  wide  from  center  to  center  of  the 
columns  and  the  pouring  side  is  65  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The 
furnaces  are  68  ft.  6  in.  in  length  and  18  ft.  in  width 
over  all.     The  eight  first  built  have  hearths  36  ft.  long 


and  the  others  have  hearths  42  ft.  long.  The  width  of 
the  hearth  in  all  of  the  furnaces  is  15  ft.  The  checker 
work  in  the  chambers  is  of  a  standard  type  made  of 
10  V^  X  4y2  in.  blocks.  Knox  type  of  water  cooled  doors 
and  frames  are  provided  and  the  charging  doors  are 
36  in.  high  and  42  in.  wide  and  have  36  x  36  in. 
openings. 

The  regenerators  located  back  of  the  furnaces  are 
of  a  standard  type  with  separate  valves  for  gas  and 
air.  The  gas  valves  are  Dyblie  valves  and  the  air  valves 
are  of  the  standard  mushroom  type.  The  regenerator 
chambers  are  25  ft.  long.  The  air  chamber  is  13  ft.  10 
in.  wide  and  the  gas  chamber  8  ft.  5  in.  wide. 

Waste  heat  boilers  are  installed  in  connection  with 
the  furnaces.  Steam  at  180  lb.  pressure  is  developed, 
some  used  in  the  gas  producer  plant  for  blowing,  and 
the  remainder  is  utilized  for  driving  the  blooming  mill. 
The  boilers  are  of  the  water  tube  type  of  375  hp.  rat- 
ing, built  by  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  The  waste 
heat  is  by-passed  around  each  furnace  stack  through 
a  flue  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  5  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  flues 
pass  under  the  furnaces  to  the  gas  producer  house 
where  the  boilers  are  located.  Each  flue  is  provided 
with  a  hand  operated  damper  for  shutting  off  the  direct 
flow  of  gases  to  the  furnace  stack.  The  furnace  stacks 
are  5  ft.  in  diameter  and  160  ft.  high.  The  boilers  are 
operated  under  mechanical  draft  provided  by  a  turbine 
driven  fan  and  an  overhead  connection  delivers  the  spent 
gases  into  the  furnace  stack. 

There  are  two  75-ton  Morgan  ladle  cranes  with 
15-ton  auxiliaries  for  charging  the  furnaces.  The  cranes 
have  a  span  of  79  ft.  6  in.,  and  ride  on  single  Lorain  T 
rails  of  175  lb.  section.  A  7 Ms-ton  monorail  Pawling  & 
Harnischfeger  trolley  is  provided  in  the  open  hearth  de- 
partment for  expediting  repair  work,  as  on  the  travel- 
ing cranes.  For  charging  scrap,  ore  and  other  material 
there    are   two    4-ton    low    type    Morgan    charging   ma- 


Mollen  rig  Iron  T.«  Conveyed  to  the  Steel  Plant  Over  a  Lift  Bridge  Spanning  the  Cuyahoga   River 
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The    18-In.    Mill    from    the    Delivery    Side    Showing    Runout. 

Flying   Shear    and    Shear    Delivery    Table    Having    a    Hinged 

Section    for    Delivering    the    Product    Either    in    Sheet    Bars 

to  the  Sheet  Bar  Piling  Rolls  or  in  Billets  to  the  Hot  Bed- 


chines.  Charging  boxes  of  pressed  steel  with  cast  steel 
•ends,  6  ft.  9  in.  long,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide  and  8  in.  deep  in- 
side measure,  are  used. 

Ore  and  limestone,  dumped  from  a  trestle  track 
into  six  2-carload-capacity  steel  bins,  are  discharged 
irom  these  bins  through  gated  bottoms  into  the  charg- 
ing boxes.  These,  already  on  cars,  are  hauled  to  the 
•charging  floor  by  a  yard  locomotive.  The  scrap  yard 
is  served  by  two  10-ton,  75-ft.-span  Morgan  cranes 
equipped  with  E.  C.  &  M.  magnets. 

The  pouring  side  of  the  open  hearth  plant  is  served 
by  three  150-ton  Morgan  ladle  cranes  with  a  59-ft.  span 
and  having  25-ton  auxiliaries.  There  are  three  pour- 
ing platforms  each  205  ft.  in  length  and  accommodat- 
ing two  heats.  The  metal  from  the  smaller  furnaces  is 
poured  into  90-ton  ladles  and  that  from  the  larger  into 
105-ton  ladles  of  the  Treadwell  manufactui  e.  The  ingots 
are  cast  in  20  x  22  in.,  22  x  22  in.,  and  22  x  28  in.  sizes 


and  are  poured  on  three  mold  buggies.  The  ingot  moU 
yard  at  the  side  of  the  pouring  bay  is  servt-d  by  a  10-ton 
crane. 

Pollock  pots  of  about  200  cu.  ft.  capacity  take  the 
slag.  At  the  dump,  scrap  steel  is  recovered  by  means 
of  a  magnet  loading  crane.  The  skull  breaker  crane 
has  a  110-ft.  per  minute  hoist.  It  has  a  75-ft.  span  and 
it.s  runway  is  GO  ft.  above  the  yard  level.  A  lower  crane 
has  a  grab  bucket  for  handling  the  scrap  and  slag. 

Three  of  the  open  hearth  furnaces  are  fired  with 
producer  gas  and  nine  with  coke  oven  gas  and  tar. 
Four  batteries  of  producers  were  installed  for  the  eight 
original  furnaces,  with  five  producers  in  each  battery. 
Coal  is  unloaded  in  the  producer  building  from  the 
yard  level  into  hoppers  under  the  track,  and  a  conveyor 
carries  it  to  the  crusher  which  distributes  it  into 
buckets  which  operate  automatically.  As  the  bucket 
is  loaded  it  settles  down  on  a  lever  which  trips  a 
switch  to  the  motor  and  this  automatically  clo.ses  the 
gate  on  the  discharge  end  of  the  crusher.  The  motor 
raises  the  bucket  and  dumps  it  into  a  600-ton  hopper 
above  the  producer  building,  one  empty  bucket  being 
carried  down  while  the  filled  bucket  is  being  elevated. 
I'rom  the  main  overhead  hopper  a  larry  car  distributes 
the  coal  to  hoppers  over  each  producer. 

Adjoining  the  stock  yard  is  a  calcining  plant.  This 
includes  dolomite  bins  and  a  crane  which  serves  two 
10-ton  cupolas  for  calcining  the  dolomite,  an  8-ft.  dry 
and  an  8-ft.  wet  grinding  pan,  and  a  jaw  crusher.  The 
dolomite,  after  being  calcined,  goes  to  the  dry  crusher 
which  has  a  grate  bottom  and  is  then  carried  by  a  bucket 
conveyor  to  a  bin  overhead.  From  this  bin  it  is  car- 
ried by  a  larry  bucket  to  the  open  hearth  plant. 

The  soaking  pits  are  located  in  a  steel  frame  build- 
ing, 350  ft.  long  and  73  ft.  6  in.  wide.  Ingots  are  here 
stripped  on  a  150-ton  Morgan  screw  stripper.  The  24 
soaking  pits  are  arranged  in  six  rows,  and  each  pit  ac- 
commodates six  20  X  22  in.  ingots.  Though  ordinarily 
using  coke  oven  gas,  they  may  be  changed  over  to  pro- 
ducer gas  in  a  few  minutes.  The  covers  are  hydraul- 
ically  operated.  A  Dyblie  type  of  reversing  valve  is 
used  on  the  regenerating  system,  one  for  each  of  the 
six  rows  of  furnaces.  These  valves  are  water  cooled 
and  hydraulically  operated.  Two  10-ton  vertical  ram 
soaking  pit  cranes,  with  a  5-ton  auxiliary  for  handling 
covers,  serve  also  for  general  repair  work  and  a  TV2- 
ton  monorail  trolley  runs  over  the  stripper  and  soaking 
pit  cranes. 

The  mill  building  which  houses  the  blooming  mill 


The  21 -In    Mill  from  the  Platform  Back  of  the  Klectrlc  Shear  Showing:  Also  the   Skew  and   Transfer,   and   at   the   Ueft  the 
Approach  Table  to  the  Electric  Shear.     At  the  extreme  left  Is  the  merry-go-round,  and  just  outside  the  building  on  this  side 

the  bloom  and  slab  yard 
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and  two  continuous  mills  is  697  ft.  long  and  80  ft. 
wide,  and  is  served  by  a  50-ton  crane  with  a  10-ton 
auxiliary  haying  approximately  a  .30-ft.  lift,  and  a  25- 
ton  crane  with  a  5-ton  auxiliary,  both  cranes  serving 
the  three  mills. 

In  usual  practice  a  20  x  22-in.  ingot  is  reduced  in 
the  blooming  mill  to  4  x  4-in.  billets  up  to  14  x  14-in. 
blooms,  or  slabs  12  x  2  in.  up  to  26  x  8  in.  The  stand- 
ard 20  X  22-in.  ingot  is  reduced  to  a  4  x  4-in.  billet  in 
twenty-three  passes.  Large  slabs  are  rolled  from  22  x 
28-in.  ingots  and  large  round  bars  for  shells  from  23 
X  23-in.  ingots. 

After  cropping,  the  pieces  are  delivered  by  the  shear 
run-out  table  to  a  skew  and  a  rail  type  of  transfer 
table  which  delivers  them  to  an  approach  table  to  an 
electric  shear.  On  this  they  are  sheared  into  commercial 
billets,  slabs  and  blooms  of  various  lengths.  From  the 
shear  they  are  conveyed  on  drop  and  run-out  tables 
50  ft.  long  driven  by  a  45  hp.  motor.  An  electrically 
controlled  kickoff  pushes  them  off  upon  cars  which 
are  hooked  together  in  a  continuous  train  on  an 
oval  track  designated  as  the  "merry-go-round."  On 
this  track  they  are  hauled  outside  the  building  to 
the  bloom  and  slab  yard.  There  are  21  of  these  cars 
10  ft.  long,  and  they  are  electrically  propelled  by  a  100- 
hp.  motor,  being  moved  ahead  one  car  length  as  a  car 
is  loaded.  The  cars  are  propelled  by  a  dog  and  their 
movement  is  automatically  controlled.  All  that  is  re- 
quired of  an  operator  is  to  start  the  motor,  which 
moves  the  cars  the  required  distance  and  spots  them, 
the  dog  then  returning  to  its  original  position  where  it 
stops.  The  bloom  and  slab  yard  is  served  by  a  25-ton 
and  a  15-ton  crane  for  loading  standard  railroad  cars. 

The  blooming  mill  is  a  standard  40-in.  reversing 
mill  built  by  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co. 
The  width  of  the  top  roll  is  30-in.  and  the  length  of 
the  roll  between  housings  is  86  in.  The  top  roll  is 
balanced  by  constant  pressure  furnished  by  an  inde- 
pendent accumulator.  The  screw-down  gears  are  oper- 
ated by  a  100-hp.  motor.  The  mill  housings  and  pinion 
housing  are  steel  castings,  the  former  weighing  55 
tons  each.  The  leading  spindle  from  the  engine  to 
the  pinions  is  a  steel  casting  21  in.  in  diameter  and 
7  ft.  long.  The  spur  pinions  have  smooth  machine  cut 
teeth  that  run  in  oil.  All  mill  table  gears  are  steel 
castings  with  machine  cut  teeth  and  run  in  oil. 

The  blooming  mill  approach  table  is  70  ft.  long  and 
has  33  rollers  16  in.  in  diameter  and  is  driven 
by  a  50  hp.  motor.     The  ingot  buggy  that  delivers  the 


One  of  the  375-HiJ.  Waste-Heat  Boilers  Before  It  Was  Bricked 
Up.  These  boilers  are  located  between  the  gas  producers  and 
operate  on  forced  draft.  Waste  gases  are  by-passed  around 
the  furnace  stacks  through  flues  provided  with  hand  operated 
dampers 

ingot  to  the  table  is  driven  by  a  43-hp.  mine  type 
motor.  The  front  and  rear  mill  tables  are  each  40  ft. 
long  and  contain  nineteen  rollers  on  each  side.  These 
are  18  in.  in  diameter  except  the  two  feed  rollers  which 
are  %  in.  and  ^4  in.  larger.  The  feed  rollers  and  the 
two  rollers  adjoining  these  on  each  side  are  solid  forg- 
ings.  The  remainder  of  the  rollers  are  cast  steel.  The 
front  and  rear  mill  tables  are  each  driven  by  two  100-hp. 
motors  connected  permanently  in  series.  The  manipula- 
tor is  of  the  Kennedy  type. 

The  shear  approach  table  is  70  ft.  long,  contains  26 
rollers   16   in.   in  diameter  and  is  driven  by  a   50  hp. 


The  By-Product  I'lant  Showing  at  the  Right  the  Turbo  Exhausters"  That  Are  Used  Instead  of  Blowers  for  Drawing  the  Gas 
from  the  Ovens  and  Forcing  It  Through  the  Apparatus.     The  tar  extractors,  reheaters  and  saturators  are  shown  at  the  left 
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motor.  The  ingot  chariot,  blooming  mill  tables  and  the 
hydraulic  and  electric  shears  were  built  by  the  United 
Engineering  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  run-out  table  from  the  hydraulic  shear  is  80  ft. 
long,  driven  by  a  40-hp.  motor.  The  transfer  table  is 
30  ft,  wide  and  60  ft.  long,  with  power  supplied  from 
a  40-hp.  motor.  The  drop  and  run-out  table  back  of  the 
electric  shear  is  50  ft.  long,  each  part  of  the  table 
being  driven  by  a  40-hp.  motor.  The  kickoff  is  also 
operated  by  a  40-hp.  motor.  The  electrically  operated 
shear  is  8  x  36  in.  in  capacity  and  is  driven  by  a  150-hp. 
wound  rotor  induction  motor.  This  shear  is  equipped 
with  an  electric  trip  and  an  electrically  operated  gage 
and  stop,  the  gage  and  stop  being  operated  by  a  5%- 
hp.  motor. 

The  hot  saw  is  so  located  that  the  table  which  feeds 
the  electric  shear  also  feeds  this  saw.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  driving  the  table  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  hot  saw,  which  is  used  for  sawing  alloy  steel,  is 
54  in.  in  diameter  and  is  belted  to  a  250-hp.  cage  wound 
induction  motor.  Feed  is  obtained  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure.    The  saw  table  is  driven  by  a  60-hp.  motor. 

The  blooming  mill  is  driven  by  a  46  x  76  x  60-in. 
Mesta  twin-tandem  compound  single  lever  control  re- 
versing engine,  with  a  rated  capacity  of  35,000  hp.  It 
has  a  barometric  condenser  with  an  independent  steam- 
driven  air  pump.  The  engine  is  a  duplicate  of  one 
installed  in  the  plant  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  It  is  operated  on  a  steam  pressure  of  200  lb.,  the 
greater  part  of  the  steam  being  supplied  by  the  waste 
heat  boilers  connected  with  the  open-hearth  furnaces. 

The  blooming  mill  boiler  plant  consists  of  six  825-hp. 
Stirling  boilers,  three  of  which  are  fired  with  coke  oven 
gas,  two  with  coal  and  one  with  coke  breeze,  the  last 
three  being  spare  boilers.  The  coke  breeze  boiler  is 
equipped  with  a  special  Coxe  stoker  and  the  remainder 
with  Green  chain  grate  stokers,  the  gas  fired  boilers 
being  arranged  for  substituting  coal  for  fuel.  The 
blooming  mill  engine  room  and  the  electric  sub-sta- 
tion which  occupies  the  same  building  are  served  by  a 
60-ton  crane  with  a  10-ton  auxiliary. 

Continuous  Sheet  Bar  and  Billet  Mills 

Blooms  that  are  to  be  reroUed  in  the  18-in.  and  21-in. 
continuous  sheet  bar  and  billet  mill,  instead  of  being 
transferred  to  the  electric  shear  referred  to,  after 
leaving  the  hydraulic  shear  run-out  table  go  to  the 
approach  table  to  the  21-in.  mill.  This  table  is  60  ft. 
in  length  and  is  driven  by  a  50-hp.  motor.  The  21-in. 
mill  consists  of  four  stands  of  rolls  and  this  mill  as 
well  as  the  18-in.  mill  are  standard  Morgan  2-high 
mills. 


The   Main   (Jeiierators   in   the    I'ower   House   Are    Kquipped 

with    Air   Washers.      Two   of    the.se   are    2.5,000   cu.    ft.    per 

mill,    units   and    the   other   has   capacity    for    15,000   cu.    ft. 

of  air  per  minute 


The  21-in.  mill  relieves  the  blooming  mill  of  rolling 
small  sections  when  crowded  to  capacity  and  thus  per- 
mits an  increase  in  output.  For  example,  it  would 
require  23  passes  to  roll  a  4  x  4-in.  billet  in  the  bloom- 
ing mill,  but  the  number  of  passes  is  reduced  to  15 
and  the  steel  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  6  x  7-in.  blooms 
to  the  21  in.  mill,  which  then  produces  the  4  x  4-in  billet. 

The  21-in.  mill  delivers  to  a  skew  connecting  table 
145  ft.  long,  driven  by  a  50-hp.  motor.  From  this 
table,  if  no  further  reduction  is  necessary,  the  product 
is  transferred  across  a  standard  rail  type  of  cooling 
bed  135  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide,  driven  by  a,37%-hp. 
motor,  to  a  shear  table  140  ft.  long  driven  by  a  45-hp. 
motor,  this  table  returning  the  product  to  the  elec- 
trically driven  shear  and  finally  to  the  bloom  and  slab 
yard. 

The  18-in.  continuous  mill  is  an  8  stand  mill  con- 
sisting of  six  stands  of  the  standard  type  of  Morgan 


BilletH  Are  |)eliverf<l  to  a   I)ou»il»'   Hot    H(>«1  in  the  Sheet  Bar  and    Billet   Yard,   Which   Is   Served   bv   a    IS-Ton   Crane   with   a 

120-Ft.  Span 
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mills,  and  two  lOJ-in.  vertical  edging  rolls.  One  of  these 
rolls  precedes  the  18-in.  stand  and  the  other  is  between 
the  second  and  third  stand  of  the  18-in.  mill.  Directly 
in  front  of  the  18-in.  mill  is  a  mechanically  operated 
preliminary  trip  shear  which  is  provided  for  emer- 
gency purposes  to  prevent  trouble  in  case  of  bad  ends 
which  can  be  conveniently  clipped  off  before  the  piece 
enters  the  rolls.  The  18-in.  mill  is  used  for  rolling  sheet 
bars  and  billets.  Sheet  bars  are  rolled  to  any  foot 
weight  and  in  widths  of  8,  10  and  12  in.  The  mill  is 
provided  with  duplicate  sets  of  housings,  one  set  for 
billets  and  the  other  set  for  sheet  bars.  The  housings 
are  lifted  in  and  out  of  the  mill  by  means  of  the  over- 
head crane.  The  16-in.  vertical  edging  rolls  are  used  to 
control  the  width  on  sheet  bars,  the  pieces  not  being 
passed  through  these  rolls  in  making  billets.  Billets 
produced  on  the  18-in.  mill  range  in  sizes  from  1^  x 
1%  to  3  X  3  in.  inclusive.  Sheet  bars  are  rolled  down 
to  Vi  in.  in  thickness.  When  producing  the  thin  sizes 
the  pieces  are  passed  through  the  six  stands  of  rolls, 
but  fewer  stands  are  used  in  making  thicker  sizes. 

Sheet  bars  and  billets  rolled  on  the  18-in.  mill  are 
sheared,  usually  in  30  ft.  lengths,  on  a  Morgan  flying 
shear   having    an    approach    and    delivery    table    30   ft. 


yard  is  also  provided  with  a  Mesta  scrap  shear  of  the 
alligator  type  having  a  capacity  for  cutting  6  x  6-in. 
cold  steel  and  driven  by  a  75-hp.  induction  motor.  The 
sheet  bar  and  billet  yard  are  served  by  a  15-ton  single- 
trolley  double-hoist  Morgan  crane  of  120  ft.  span. 

The  21  in.  mill  rolls  are  23  to  22%  in.  in  diameter  by 
48  in.  between  bearings  and  have  necks  14  in.  in  diam- 
eter by  17  V^  in.  long.  The  housings  are  steel  castings. 
The  18  in.  mill  rolls  for  billets  are  18,45  in.  in  diameter 
and  for  sheet  bars  18.50  to  17.92  in.  in  diameter.  The 
billet  rolls  are  27  in.  long  and  the  sheet  bar  rolls  20 
in.  long.    The  necks  are  12  in.  in  diameter  by  15  in.  long. 

The  two  continuous  mills  are  driven  by  a  5750-hp., 
wound  rotor  General  Electric  motor  taking  6600  volt 
three-phase  twenty-five  cycle  current  and  having  a  full 
load  speed  of  92%  r.p.m.  The  motor  is  connected  to 
the  line  shafts  of  the  mills  by  two  breakable  spindles, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  motor.  The  master  controller 
is  located  remote  from  the  motor  on  a  pulpit  convenient 
for  vision  of  the  mills.  The  line  shafts  extend  parallel 
to  the  mill  stands,  the  21  in.  mill  shaft  running  south 
from  the  motor  a  distance  of  approximately  120  ft. 
to  the  last-stand  bevel  gear  reduction,  and  continuing 
on    for   the   reduction    of   the    other   three   stands.      On 


The  Main  Power  I'lant  Showing  the  Low-l'ressure  Turbine   Kquipped  wltli  a  Multi-Port  Flow   Valve  as  the  First  of  tlie  Three 
Turbine  Units,     In  the  foregrounrl  are  the  exciters  and  in  the  rear  are  blowing  engines 


long.  This  table  is  driven  through  a  shaft  and  gears 
from  the  mill  drive.  Change  gears  are  provided  for 
regulating  the  speed  of  the  delivery  table  to  correspond 
with  the  speed  of  the  mill  stand  from  which  the  sec- 
tions are  being  delivered.  The  delivery  table  from  the 
flying  shear  is  hinged  so  that  when  rolling  sheet  bars 
the  back  end  of  this  table  is  raised  to  a  higher  eleva- 
tion to  deliver  the  product  into  Morgan  sheet  bar  piling 
rolls,  operated  by  a  30  hp.  motor,  which  deliver  it  into 
a  piling  rack  under  the  crane  in  the  sheet  bar  and  billet 
yard. 

When  billets  are  being  rolled,  the  piling  rolls  are 
lifted  up  and  moved  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  the 
crane,  and  the  hinged  section  of  the  flying  shear  delivery 
table  is  dropped  to  the  elevation  of  a  skew  piling  table 
and  the  billets  pass  to  a  standard  Morgan  double  hot  bed, 
90  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide,  in  the  sheet  bar  and  billet 
yard.  The  skew  piling  table  is  65  ft.  long  and  is  driven 
by  a  75-hp.  motor  with  special  windings.  The  hot  bed 
has  a  disappearing  stop  between  its  two  sections,  driven 
by  a  5%  hp.  motor,  straight  edges  and  transfer  jacks. 
The  straight  edges  and  two  dogs  that  carry  the  product 
off  the  hot  bed  are  each  driven  by  two  50  hp.  motors. 
The  steel  drops  from  the  hot  bed  into  a  receiving  rack 
on  a  scale. 

The  sheet  bar  and  billet  yard  equipment  includes 
two  54-in.  Ryerson  cold  saws  each  driven  by  a  45-hp. 
three-phase  induction  motor,  the  saws  being  located  on 
an  armature  shaft  e.xtension.  The  saw  feed  is  driven  by 
an  induction  motor.  The  saws  are  located  near  the 
-end  of  the  yard  and  are  served  by  the  yard  crane.    This 


the  18  in.  mill  end  the  shaft  runs  north  approximately 
20  ft.  to  the  first  stand  reduction  for  that  mill  and 
continues  on  for  the  other  five  stand  reductions.  The 
main  driving  shafts  are  steel  forgings,  being  15  in.  in 
diameter  for  the  21  in.  mill  and  15U  in.  for  the  18  in. 
mill. 

The  Main  Power  Plant 

The  main  power  plant,  which  is  located  near  the 
blast  furnaces,  supplies  power  for  practically  the  en- 
tire plant  except  the  blooming  mill.  It  serves  the  blast 
furnaces,  open  hearth  plant,  continuous  mills,  pumping 
station  and  coke  oven  plant.  It  also  furnishes  the  air 
supply  and  the  filtered  water  for  the  entire  plant  for 
steam  purposes,  including  that  for  the  waste  heat  boil- 
ers, and  service  water  for  the  Nos.  3  and  4  blast  fur- 
naces, the  water  for  the  two  new  blast  furnaces  being 
supplied  from  the  old  blast  furnace  power  plant.  It 
occupies  a  structural  steel  frame  building  76  ft.  wide, 
408  ft  long  and  127  ft.  high.  The  walls  are  of  paving 
brick  and  the  roof  is  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  water  supply  reaches  the  plant  from  the  river 
through  a  reinforced  concrete  tunnel  123  ft.  long  and 
6  ft.  square.  The  discharge  is  through  another  tunnel  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  intake  tunnel.  Water  is 
pumped  into  a  stand  pipe  125  ft.  high  and  21  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  discharge  from  the  pumps  to  the  stand 
pipe  is  through  a  pipe  running  up  through  the  inside  to 
the  top  of  the  stand  pipe,  thus  maintaining  a  constant 
head  on  the  pumps.  The  general  service  pumps  com- 
prise two  De  Laval  turbine  driven  centrifugal  pumps. 
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each  having:  a  capacity  of  5000  g;al.  per  minute  against 
a  142  ft.  head,  and  two  motor  driven  centrifugal  pumps 
of  the  same  capacity.  Two  revolving  screens  at  the 
intake  approximately  6  ft.  wide  on  27-ft.  centers,  with 
%  in.  mesh  screens  intercept  suspended  matter  in  the 
water.  These  screens  were  supplied  by  the  Chain 
Belt  Co.  and  were  described  in  The  Iron  Age,  May  11, 
1916. 

The  filtration  plant  consists  of  a  We-Fu-Go  inter- 
mittent system  with  a  capacity  of  74  gal.  per  hour. 
There  are  four  wooden  settling  tanks  19  ft.  6  in.  high 
and  30  ft.  inside  diameter,  on  reinforced  concrete  founda- 
tions; two  rectangular  filtering  beds  approximately  22 
ft.  long  and  7  ft.  wide  and  one  concrete  clear  well  of 
the  same  dimensions. 

The  boiler  plant  consists  of  fifteen  823-hp.  Stirling 
water-tube  boilers.  The  boilers  are  placed  22  ft.  above 
the  yard  level,  so  that  cars  may  run  under  the  stokers. 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  superheaters  rated  for  125  and  150 
deg.  Fahr.  above  saturation  at  250  lb.  pressure  are 
provided.  The  boilers  are  also  equipped  with  Diamond 
soot  blowers,  seven  revolving  units  for  each  boiler. 
General  Electric  indicating  steam  flow  meters  are  also 
installed. 

Ten  of  the  boilers  are  equipped  for  burning  waste 
gas  from  the  blast  furnaces  and  five  have  Green  auto- 
matic chain  grate  stokers.  The  stoker  fired  boilers  are 
equipped  with  Richardson  automatic  scales  under  the 
coal  chutes  in  front  of  the  boilers.  Each  is  also  equipped 
with  an  Ellison  draft  gage.  The  steel  breeching,  360  ft. 
long  and  10  ft.  square,  connects  to  two  brick  lined 
and  grouted  steel  stacks,  275  ft.  high  and  15  ft.  in 
diameter.  A  main  steam  line  8  in.  in  diameter  leads 
down  from  each  boiler  to  a  main  steam  header  which 
increases  from  8  to  14  in.  in  diameter. 

Coal  for  the  power  house  is  dumped  from  cars  into 
a  50-ton  hopper  located  outside  of  the  station.  An 
elevator  carries  the  fuel  into  a  crusher  of  50  tons 
per  hour  capacity.  Then  it  is  elevated  and  distributed 
into  coal  hoppers,  two  hoppers  to  each  boiler,  an  endless 
canvas  belt  being  employed.  The  coal  handling  plant 
was  installed  by  the  Stephens-Adamson  Co.  The  ashes 
are  dumped  from  hoppers  directly  into  railroad  cars  on 
a  track  which  runs  under  the  stokers. 

The  boiler  plant  has  two  10,000-hp.  Cochrane  meter- 
ing feed  water  heaters  and  two  feed  pumps  of  1000  gal. 
per  minute  of  the  DeLaval  turbine  driven  centrifugal 
type  and  two  Epping  Carpenter  duplex  pumps,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  500  gal.  per  minute. 

The  blowing  engines  for  the  blast  furnaces  consist 
of  three  horizontal  cross  compound  non-condensing 
Mesta  engines  each  of  about  3000  hp.  capacity  rated  to 
deliver  60,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  at  100  r.p.m. 
These  engines  are  normally  run  at  75  r.p.m.  with  a  de- 
livery of  45,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute.  Two  engines 
supply  the  air  for  two  blast  furnaces,  the  third  engine 
being  a  spare  installation.  The  other  two  blast  fur- 
naces are  blown  from  engines  located  in  the  old  power 
house.  The  blowing  engines  and  steam  driven  auxiliaries 
exhaust  into  one  24  in.  common  exhaust  header.  This 
is  protected  against  exterior  pressure  by  a  Cochrane 
multi-port  back  pressure  valve.  Richardson-Phenix  oil 
filters  are  used  for  the  lubricating  oil. 

The  electric  power  units  comprise  three  2500  kw. 
mixed  pressure  Curtis  steam  turbines  driving  2500-kw. 
alternating  current  25-cycle  6600-volt  generators.  Each 
unit  is  provided  with  a  Westinghouse  surface  condenser. 
The  circulating  pumps  are  turbine  driven,  and  the  pump 
capacity  is  16,000  gal.  per  minute.  The  condensers  also 
have  turbine  driven  condensate  and  air  pumps  There 
is  one  1000  kw.  Westinghouse  synchronous  motor  250 
volt  direct  current  motor  generator  set  and  a  1500  kw. 
motor  generator  set,  the  latter  largely  for  cranes. 

Each  main  generator  is  equipped  with  an  air  washer 
made  by  the  Spray  Engineering  Co.,  Boston.  The 
washers  are,  of  course,  to  keep  dust  out  of  the  ventilat- 
ing air  and  incidentally  give  a  cool  supply.  One  of  the 
washers  has  a  capacity  of  15,000  cu.  ft.  and  the  other 
two  each  have  a  capacity  of  25,000  cu.  ft.  per  minute. 
They  are  located  on  a  mezzanine  floor  in  the  power 
plant. 

An  underground  conduit  system  is  used  for  carrying 
the  power  cables  across   the   river,  a   tunnel   approxi- 


mately 60  ft.  below  the  yard  level  and  500  ft.  in  length 
and  7  ft.  in  diameter,  of  brick  construction  was  built. 
Power  is  transmitted  to  the  steel  plant  by  a  trunk 
system  of  cables  to  a  sub-station  located  at  the  steel 
plant,  distribution  for  the  individual  departments  being 
made  from  this  main  sub-station  to  three  other  sub- 
stations. The  filtered  water  supply  is  carried  under 
the  river  from  the  main  power  house  through  a  line  in 
the  tunnel  that  carries  the  transmission  lines. 

The  Coke  Oven  Plant 

The  coke  oven  plant  consists  of  204  Koppers  12%- 
ton  ovens  arranged  in  a  .straight  line  in  four  batteries 
of  51  ovens  each.  The  surplus  gas  supplies  the 
open  hearth  plant,  soaking  pits  and  blooming  mill  boiler 
house.  Electricity  for  operating  the  coke  plant  comes 
from  the  main  power  house  and  steam  from  the  bloom- 
ing mill  boiler  house.  Steam  is  carried  in  an  8-in. 
and  12-in.  overhead  supply  line  for  supplying  three 
turbo  exhausters,  a  steam  driven  booster,  an  engine 
that  drives  the  pumps,  and  a  branch  line  carries  steam 
to  the  benzol  plant.  In  the  by-product  plant  tar  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  are  recovered  and  in  the  benzol 
plant  toluol,  xyol,  solvent  naphtha  and  naphthalene. 

On  an  18  hour  coking  time  the  plant  will  carbonize 
3500  tons  of  coal  and  produce  2400  tons  of  coke.  The  coal 
storage  space  is  200  ft.  wide  and  700  ft.  long  and  is 
served  by  a  Brownhoist  coal  handling  bridge.  The  coal 
handling  plant  has  a  capacity  for  handling  500  tons  of 
coal  per  hour.  It  includes  three  duplex  track  hoppers 
equipped  with  duplex  shaking  feeders,  two  Bradford 
breakers,  four  Pennsylvania  hammer  mills,  four  mixing 
bins  and  two  coal  larry  bins  of  1800  tons  capacity  each. 

Atlas  make  of  quenching  cars,  propelled  by  a  Gen- 
eral Electric  locomotive  are  used.  The  coke  is  quenched 
with  water  supplied  from  the  primary  coolers  of  the 
recovery  plant.  This  water  is  pumped  to  a  20,000  gal. 
tank  over  each  of  the  two  quenching  stations. 

The  by-product  plant  occupies  a  building  75  x  396  ft. 
in  size  and  consists  of  three  complete  units,  two  of 
which  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  all  the 
gas  from  the  ovens.  General  Electric  turbo-exhausters 
are  employed  for  drawing  the  gas  from  the  ovens  and 
forcing  it  through  the  apparatus.  The  surplus  gas  is 
moved  at  5  lb.  pressure  at  the  booster  outlet.  Tar  from 
the  by-product  plant  is  delivered  to  the  open  hearth 
furnaces  in  a  4  in.  line,  to  which  is  connected  an  Auld- 
rich  triplex  single  acting  plunger  pump. 


Metal  Trades  to  Hold  a  Win-the-War  Meeting 

A  "Win-the-War"  meeting  is  to  be  held  by  the  Bos- 
ton branch  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
at  the  City  Club,  Boston,  Friday,  Nov.  16.  The  pro- 
gram provides  for  an  afternoon  conference  at  3  p.m. 
and  a  dinner  at  6  p.m.  with  the  following  program: 

For  the  afternoon:  Walter  Drew,  counsel.  National 
Erectors  Association,  "The  Experience  of  British  In- 
dustries in  the  War  and  Its  Lesson  to  Us."  Clarence 
E.  Whitney,  Whitney  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  "The 
Hartford  Plan  for  Co-operative  Employment  Control." 
David  S.  Earll,  employment  manager,  New  Process 
Gear  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  "Our  Experience 
with  the  Employment  of  Women." 

For  the  dinner:  Walter  Gordon  Merritt,  counsel, 
American  Anti-Boycott  Association;  Col.  Tracy  C.  Dick- 
son, commanding  officer,  Watertown  Arsenal,  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  and  James  J.  Storrow,  fuel  administrator 
for  New  England.  A  representative  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  is  also  expected  to  speak. 


The  Durbin  Automatic  Train  Pipe  Conductor  Co. 
has  acquired  a  site  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  where  it  will 
equip  a  plant  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000,  the  first  of 
a  series  of  units  to  be  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  flexible  pipe  joints 
and  an  automatic  train  pipe  conductor.  The  site  occu- 
pies three  and  one-half  acres  and  will  ultimately  be 
covered  by  the  plant  of  the  company,  which  has  offices 
in  the  Pontiac  Building  in  St.  Louis.  It  will  include 
malleable  castings  in  its  general  output. 
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Motor-Driven  Vertical  Pickling  Machine 

As  a  substitute  for  the  steam-driven  machines  used 
for  pickling  white  and  black  sheets  in  tin  and  in  some 
sheet  mills,  A.  E.  Maskrey  of  the  Carnahan  Tin  Plate 
&  Sheet  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  patented  a  motor- 
driven  balanced  vertical  machine.  The  pickling  move- 
ment is  the  same  as  in  the  steam-driven  machines  gen- 
erally employed,  with  the  added  advantage  that  it  is 
possible  to  run  the  motor-driven  machine  faster,  if  that 
Should  be  found  desirable.  In  addition  to  the  motor 
operation  for  the  pickling  movement  a  compressed  air 
arrangement  i3  employed  for  use  when  changing  from 
one  tank  to  the  other. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  vertical  ram  with  four 
arms,  from  which  are  suspended  the  crates  carrying 
the  material  to  be  pickled.  An  A-frame  is  fastened  to 
the  sub-base  and  together  with  it  supports  and  guides 
the  ram  of  the  machine.  The  operating  mechanism 
consists  of  a  controller  for  the  motor  and  a  two-way 
valve  for  regulating  the  supply  of  air  used  in  changing 
from  tank  to  tank.  These  are  situated  at  a  convenient 
location  near  the  machine,  and  the  motor  and  the 
moving  parts  are  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  ram  to  eliminate  danger  of  trouble  from  water, 
while  at  the  same  time  enabling  them  to  be  inspected 
and  repaired  easily. 

The  motor  is  connected  to  a  worm  reduction  gearbox 
which  enables  the  speed  of  the  pickling  machine  to  be 
varied  within  the  ordinary  limits.  A  crank  is  attached 
to  the  wormwheel  shaft  and  transmits  power  through 
a  connecting  rod  to  the  oscillating  balance  wheel,  the 
power  being  transmitted  from  there  by  a  shaft  to  a 
pinion  meshing  with  a  rack  on  the  bottom  of  the  ram. 

When  changing  from  one  tank  to  another,  com- 
pressed air  is  admitted  to  two  vertical  cylinders  inclosed 
in  the  A-frame.  This  raises  the  arms  and  the  sus- 
pended crates,  etc.,  above  the  level  of  the  tanks,  annular 
ball  bearings  on  bottom  of  the  sleeve  which  slides  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  ram,  making  the  turning  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter.  When  the  work  is  being  shifted 
from  one  tank  to  another,  the  ram  remains  stationary. 
If   no   other    source    of    air    is    available,   a    single-air 
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compressor  is  attached  to  the  oscillating  balance  wheel 
by  a  connecting  rod  and  operates  on  the  downward 
stroke  of  the  ram. 

A  weight  suspended  from  the  balance  wheel  takes 
care  of  the  weight  of  the  ram,  the  arms,  the  crates 
and  the  material  to  be  pickled,  which,  it  is  pointed  out, 
eliminates  the  operating  cost  of  the  unbalanced  steam- 
driven  machine.  The  thrust  of  the  pinion  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ram  is  taken  by  a  long  split  bearing  and  the 
guide  bearing  on  the  top  of  the  A-frame  is  of  the  same 
type.  Both  of  these  bearings  can  be  readily  renewed 
when  they  become  worn. 


Midvale   Steel   Companies   Merged  with   Dinkey 

as  President 

Alva  C.  Dinkey,  who  has  been  president  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  Co.,  has  been .  elected  president  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  succeeding  William  E. 
Corey,  who  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  executive 
board.  It  is  announced  that  the  Midvale  Steel  Co., 
Worth  Brothers  Co.,  at  Coatesville,  and  the  Wilmington 
Steel  Co.,  Wilmington,  subsidiaries  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  have  been  merged  and  that 
hereafter  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  will  be  the 
operating  concern.  The  other  companies  will  lose  their 
identity.  The  Midvale  Steel  Co.  will  be  known  as  the 
Nicetown  works,  the  Worth  Brothers  Co.  as  the  Coates- 
ville works  and  the  Wilmington  Steel  Co.  as  the  Wil- 
mington works.  The  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  the  largest  unit  in  the  Midvale  group,  will  maintain 
its  name  and  organization  because  a  part  of  the  stock 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  public  and  also  because  an 
old  lease  of  the  property  from  the  Cambria  Iron  Co. 
provides  that  the  name  Cambria  is  to  be  retained  for- 
999  years.  The  new  officers  of  the  Midvale  Steel  & 
Ordnance  Co.  are  as  follows:  W.  E.  Corey,  chairman 
of  the  board;  A.  C.  Dinkey,  president;  William  B.  Dick- 
son, vice-president;  Edwin  E.  Slick,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operations;  John  C.  Neale,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales;  H.  S.  Black,  assistant  to  president; 
D.  B.  Gehl,  treasurer;  Robert  Brewster,  secretary; 
Marshall  Lapham,  controller;  James  M.  Milliken, 
auditor;  Joseph  Hill  and  L.  K.  Krause,  assistant  treas- 
urers; T.  B.  Bustis  and  W.  A.  Martin,  assistant  secre- 
taries; S.  C.  Yeates,  purchasing  and  H.  C.  Crawford, 
traffic  manager.  Ambrose  Monell,  having  accepted  a 
position  in  the  United  States  Army,  resigned  as  a 
director  of  the  company. 


Brass  Companies  Consolidate 

The  Connecticut  Brass  Corporation,  West  Chesire, 
Conn.,  and  the  Pilling  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
have  been  merged  into  one  company,  to  be  known  as 
the  Connecticut  Brass  &  Mfg.  Corporation,  with  capital 
stock  of  $600,000  8  per  cent  first  preferred  stock,  $400,- 
000  8  per  cent  second  preferred  and  $2,000,000  common 
stock  of  $10  par  value.  The  two  companies  have  a  com- 
bined smelting  capacity  of  2,500,000  lb.  of  finished  brass 
annually. 

The  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Sydney,  N.  S., 
posted  notices  at  its  plant  on  Nov.  1,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "Effective  Nov.  1,  1917,  a  general  increase  aver- 
aging 10  per  cent  will  be  granted  to  employees  of  the 
steel  plant.  The  rate  for  common  labor  will  be  24 
cents  per  hour."  This  is  the  fifth  increase  granted  by 
the  company  since  the  beginning  of  1916,  given  at 
approximately  six-month  intervals,  and  it  brings  the 
total  increases  since  January,  1916,  up  to  53  per  cent. 
Since  January,  1916,  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  the 
ordinary  labor  has  totaled  71  per  cent. 


An  Electric  Motor  Transmitting  Power  Through  Several 
Sets  of  Gears  and  a  Crank  Arrangement  liaises  and 
Lowers  Material  In  the  I'ickling  Tanks  while  Compressed 
Air  Is  Employed  for  Lifting  when  the  Work  Is  Being 
Changed  from  One  Tank  to  Another 


The  Syracuse  Smelting  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
wishes  it  known  that  one  Anthony  George,  recently 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  three  years  in  the 
Federal  prison  at  Atlanta,  is  not  the  Anthony  George 
of  the  Syracuse  company  who  enlisted  in  the  cavalry 
immediately  upon  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  and  is  now  in  camp  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 


Large  Increase  in  Machinery  Exports 

All  Records  Broken  in  September  Despite 
Embargo  Policy  of  the  Government — Value 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Products  Much  Higher 


Washington,  Nov.  12. — The  exports  of  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel  in  September  made  an  astonishing 
record  in  view  of  recent  tendencies  attributable  to 
the  embargo  maintained  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 
While  the  shipments  of  tonnage  commodities  were 
below  the  average  of  the  past  six  months,  the  exports 
of  machinery  broke  all  records  and  the  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  by  values  reached  a  total  which  has  been 
exceeded  but  three  times  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
While  higher  prices  are  to  some  extent  responsible 
for  the  surprising  record  made  in  September,  the  de- 
tailed figures  showing  quantities  of  highly  manufac- 
tured articles  make  it  clear  that  actual  increases  in 
exportations  have  helped  materially  to  swell  the  total. 

Total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  September  gained 
20  per  cent  over  August,  the  figures  having  been  ex- 
ceeded only  in  January,  March  and  June  of  the  present 
year,  the  last-named  month  holding  the  record.  Ship- 
ments of  tonnage  iron  and  steel  declined  24  per  cent 
from  the  level  of  September,  1916,  and  while  they  ex- 
ceeded the  figures  for  July  of  this  year  by  a  large 
margin,  they  showed  a  loss  compared  with  August 
when  a  notable  upward  tendency  developed.  Exports 
of  machinery  surpassed  the  high  water  mark  reached 
last  June  by  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  and  gained  37 
per  cent  over  September  of  1916.  Shipments  of  machine 
tools,  which  have  been  declining  irregularly  during  the 
past  year,  closely  approximated  the  substantial  total 
of  September,  1916. 

The  record  for  the  nine  months  ended  Sept.  30 
shows  gains  all  along  the  line,  except  in  machine  tools. 
Total  imports  of  iron  and  steel  by  values  increased  50 
per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  1916,  which  was  140 
per  cent  above  the  level  of  1915.  In  tonnage  com- 
modities the  nine  months  showed  a  gain  of  4  per  cent 
over  1916,  machinery  rose  21  per  cent  and  machine  tools 
declined  3.3  per  cent. 


The  value  of  all  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  products 
in  September  was  $107,665,824  as  compared  with  $90,- 
895,592  for  the  same  month  of  1916  and  $119,141,836 
for  June  of  this  year,  which  is  still  the  record  total. 
For  the  nine  months  of  1917  the  total  was  $911,438,464 
as  compared  with  $619,853,667  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1916,  and  $251,220,008  in  1915.  Exports  of 
machinery    in    September   were   valued   at   $27,947,134 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel 

, — September-^  ,^Nine  Months— ^ 

1916  1917  1916  1917 

Gross  Gross  Gross  Gross 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Perromanganese    9,787  3,402  58,474  38,875 

Ferrosilicon    550  920  5,071  7,807 

All  other  pig  iron 5,394  3,926  34,251  16,675 

Scrap    6,340  5,437  47,772  167,226 

Bar  iron    953  192  6,745  2,097 

Structural  iron  and  steel .. .           13  1,311  1,081  4,056 

Steel  billets  without  alloys.         163  2,620  8,298  28,525 

All  other  steel  billets 4,055  1,138  11,474  6,046 

Steel    rails    862  905  24,438  6,400 

Sheets    and    plates 94  142  1,311  1,334 

Tin   and   terne  plate 51       826  124 

Tin  scrap a608  a6,102 

Wire  rods    295  203  3,284  516 

Totals    28,557  20,804  203,025  285,783 

a  Not  separately  enumerated  prior  to  July  1,  1917. 


as  against  $20,508,455  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
The  largest  previous  monthly  exports  of  machinery 
were  made  in  June  of  this  year,  when  the  total  was 
$27,946,036.  For  the  nine  months,  the  total  was 
$203,727,900  as  compared  with  $168,570,287  for  the 
same  period  of  1916.  Shipments  of  metal-working 
machinery  aggregated  $7,891,349  as  against  $7,901,328 
in  the  same  month  of  1916.  For  the  seven  months  of 
1917  the  exports  totaled  $61,055,803  as  against  $63,- 
218,202  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1916.  Details 
of  the  exports  of  machinery  in   September,   1916  and 


Exports  of  Machinery 

Adding  machines 

Air-compressing  machinery 

Brewers'    machinery     

Cash  registers 

Parts  of 

Concrete  mixers 

Cotton  gins 

Cream  separators   

Elevators  and  elevator  machinery 

Ele<;tric  locomotives   

Gas    engines,    stationarj' 

Gasoline  engines   .' 

Kerosene   engines    

:Stea  m  engines    

All   other   engines 

Parts   of    

Boilers    

(     Boiler  tubes    

AH  other  parts  of  engines 

Ehceavating'  machinery    

Milling  machinery,  flour  and  grist 

Laundry   machinery,   power 

All  other   

Lawn    mowers    

Metal-working  machinery   (including  metal-working  tools) .... 

Lathes    • 

Other    machine    tools 

Sharpening  and  grinding  machines 

All   other   metal-working  machinery 

Meters,  gas  jind  water 

Mining  machinery,  oil   well 

All  othfT    

Paper  mill   machinery 

Printing  presses 

Pumps   and    pumping    mjichlnery 

RefrlgoratlnK  and  Ice-making  machinery 

Road-making    machinery    

Sewing     machines     

Shoe  machlnftry    

Sugar-mill   machinery    

Textile    machinery    

Typesetting  machines 

Typewriting  machines    

Windmills    •  • 

Wood-working  machinery,   •aw-mlll 

All  other   i'-\:'-. 

All  other  machinery  and  parts  of 

Totals    

a  Not  separately  enumerated  prior  to  July  1,  ltl7. 
b  Six  months  ending  .Tune  30.  1917. 
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,. September s 

1916  1917 

$83,617  $197,264 

119, 17S  139,968 

404  1,803 

83,154  49,497 

5,176  3,353 

a24,062 

12,438  4,726 

24,087  31.883 

245,6.^0  270,588 

18,831  33,081 

25,765  84,811 

909,458  2,598,347 

a256,541 

759,379  4,873,008 

471,654  101,809 

1,548,693     

a362,334 

a566,415 

al,502,040 

a94,726 

109,434  124,317 

29,118  25,784 

51,998  26,293 

11,463  21,816 

7,901,328      

a2, 371,629 

al, 006, 481 

a765,492 

a3, 022. 107 

18,768  725.640 

102,700  124,282 

680,240  876,196 

81,028  197,978 

170,002  174,807 

549,121  599,479 

60,676  .")9.662 

a39.486 

46.f;.424  857,449 

119.721  176,512 

1,173,993  659.132 

220.618  358.415 

85,630  52,861 

905,932  493,106 

46,779  115.219 

30,637  29,868 

68,450  101,280 

3,317,911  3,746,597 

$20,508,455  $27,947,134 


,- — ^Nlne  Months ^ 

1916  1917 

$1,040,486  $1,688,667 

632,733  788.425 

11,729  96,899 

1,254,263  668.322 

108,886  60,753 

a47,906 

73,704  69,155 

370,449  467,976 

1,374,419  1.671,392 

395,873  353,372 

274,494  663,965 

12,165.657  17,881,778 

a662,946 

8,278,243  22,924,606 

3,926,284  3,068,784 

7.859,717  b9,287,245 

a868,978 

al,605,792 

a4,136,999 

al79,778 

1,807.979  645,671 

241,532  319,835 

198,459  201,561 

182.182  166,563 
63,218,202  b44,604,259 

a5, 552, 631 

a2,561,601 

al,614,204 

a6,723,118 

289,839  1,048,991 

1,542,320  1.015,341 

4,949,077  8,182.779 

607,013  1.480,669 

1,430,045  1.309.079 

4,072,779  4.576,773 

544,615  835,144 

a91  655 

4,209,765  5,925;642 

786,171  1,187,715 

4,202,165  5,195,582 

2,609,985  2,540,256 

878,181  831,532 

8.243,380  7.199,310 

808,577  S30.750 

321,352  441.032 

677.183  813.174 
28,981,718  30,739,29.-. 

$168,570,287  $203,727,900 
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Expurln  of  Iron  and  Steel 


-September- 


Pig   iron    

Ferromanganeee 

Ferrosilicon    

All  other  pig  iron .... 

Scrap     

Bar  iron   

Wire  rods 

Steel  bars  

Billets,  ingots  and 
blooms,  n.e.s 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Hoops  and  bands. .... 

Horseshoes 

Cut   nails    

Wire  nails   

Wood  screws    

All  other  nails,  includ- 
ing tacks    

Cast-iron  pipes  and 
fittings     

Wrought  pipes  and  fit- 
tings     

Radiators  and  cast- 
iron  house  heating 
boilers    

Railroad   spikes    

Steel    rails    

Qalvanized  iron  sheets 
and  plates    

All  other  iron  sheets 
and  plates    

Steel    plates 

Steel  sheets   

Ship  and  tank  plates, 
punched  and 
shaped     

Structural  iron  and 
steel    

Tin  and  temc  plates.  . 

Barb  wire    

All  other  wire 


1916, 
Gross 
Tons 
64.122 


-Nine  Months- 


36,519 

6.948 

10,793 

64,169 

163.104 

2,565 

4,556 

837 

877 

15,369 


1917, 
Gros.s 
Tons 

"a57 

ttl,116 

a43,114 

1,459 

3,099 

15.893 

47,577 

148,932 
2,317 
5,079 
3,304 
604 
9,777 
a276 


1916, 
Gross 
Tons 
302.504 


158,352 

59,193 

118,377 

588,753 

1,051,669 

21,916 

34,146 

7,043 

3.672 

114,710 


1917, 
(iross 
Tons 
b377.094 
al.l39 
a4.329 
al33,207 
136.243 
39.561 
115,574 
470,778 

1,478.640 

205.152 

41,695 

6.417 

3.020 

74,221 

a856 


1,686    1,543 

7,558    7.289 

17,724    12,592 


7,764     14,566 

49,931     55.182 

111,238     98.177 


226 

1,579 

86,676 

7.652 

2,869 

24,385 

9,677 


29,336 
18,769 
42,404 
23,363 


407 
2,605 

34,387 

7,064 

4,927 
42,487 
11,264 


a3,916 

21,156 
11,596 
28,989 
16.589 


,1,858 

20,140 

391,449 

62,775 

34,305 
196,494 

77,787 


211,869 
179,126 
341,919 
211,566 


4,424 

15,413 

372,979 

65,034 

44,302 
397,980 
104,892 


a6,960 

222,468 
128,056 
138,904 
.146,647 


Totals    643,763     489,415     4.358,189      4,525,871 


a  Not  .separately  enumerated  prior  to  July  1,  1917. 
b  Six  months  ending  June  30,  1917. 


1917,  and  for  the  two  nine  months'  periods  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  for  which  quantities  are 
given  aggregated  489,415  gross  tons  in  September,  1917, 
as  compared  with  643,763  for  September  of  1916, 
when  the  high  record  in  this  class  of  shipments  was 
scored.  For  the  nine  months  ended  September,  1917, 
these  shipments  aggregated  4,525,871  as  against  4,358,- 
189  for  the  same  period  of  1916.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  exports  for  September  and  for  the 
nine  months  ended  September,  1917,  as  compared  with 
1916. 

The  imports  of  September  show  a  decline  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1916,  decreases  being  noted  in 
receipts  of  ferromanganese,  and  other  pig  iron,  scrap 
and  steel  billets.  w.  L.  c. 


German  Supply  of  Iron  and  Manganese  Ores 

The  iron  and  manganese  ore  situation  in  Germany 
is  outlined  as  follows  in  the  London  Ironmonger  as 
gleaned  from  German  papers:  Interruptions  of  im- 
ports have  produced  a  shortage  of  certain  grades  of 
ore,  but  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  sufficient  supplies 
of  the  principal  kinds.  There  is  a  shortage  of  high- 
grade  manganese  ores  and  the  manganese  supply  office 
cannot  meet  all  requirements.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Siegen  District  Ironstone  Association  the  output, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor,  has  not  shown  the 
hoped-for  increase  in  recent  months.  Manganiferous 
ore  from  Hesse  and  Nassau  is  coming  into  greater  use 
but  it  does  not  entirely  fill  up  the  breach.  There  is 
plenty  of  phosphoric  minette  ore  from  Lorraine,  Luxem- 
burg and  the  occupied  districts.  Stocks  of  Swedish 
ores  are  sufficient  and  there  have  been  no  interruptions 
worth  mentioning  in  their  importation.  Pig-iron  pro- 
duction has  been  maintained  at  a  height  corresponding 
to  the  ore  supply.  An  export  of  70,000  to  80,000  tons 
is  possible  in  phosphoric  kinds;  quality  pig  iron,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  suffices  to  meet  the  home  demand 
and  is  scarce. 


The  Seneca  Electric  Furnace  Corporation,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  filed  notice  of  change  in  its  company  name 
to  the  Ludlum  Electric  Furnace  Corporation. 


Skilled  Workmen  Needed 

The  Army  Air  Service  needs  more  skilled  workmen 
behind  the  lines  abroad.  These  men  will  be  recruited 
continuously,  beginning  immediately,  until  March  31. 
A.  J.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee which  is  co-operating  with  the  War  Department 
in  obtaining  enlistments.  The  air  fighters  need  the 
backing  of  skilled  men  to  keep  every  airplane  ready  for 
instant  and  constant  service,  and  six  men  are  needed 
on  land  to  keep  one  airplane  in  the  air,  to  bring  up 
supplies,  ammunition,  food,  clothing,  to  construct  and 
maintain  airdromes  and  to  make  repairs.  Picked  men 
who  are  being  enrolled  from  various  classes  of  skilled 
workers  will  be  given  special  training  and  there  is  a 
chance  for  them  to  become  non-commissioned  officers. 
Among  the  skilled  workers  badly  needed  are  mechan- 
icians, engine  repair  men,  electricians,  machinists, 
blacksmiths,  metal  workers,  automobile  engine  testers, 
welders,  molders,  propeller  testers  and  tool  makers. 
All  interested  are  requested  to  address  Edgar  Z. 
Steever,  Major  Signal  Corps,  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington. 


Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.'s  Safety 
Rule  Book 

A  new  edition  of  the  book  of  rules  and  instructions 
has  been  recently  issued  by  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  General  rules  applying 
to  all  of  the  departments  are  set  forth,  followed 
by  others  having  particular  bearing  upon  the  different 
departments  of  the  plant.  Each  of  these  sets  of  rules 
are  subdivided  where  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  in  any  one  department  of  the  works. 
Rules  for  emergency  work  and  instructions  for  resusci- 
tation are  given,  the  latter  being  supplemented  by  a 
list  of  the  places  where  different  pieces  of  emergency 
apparatus  are  stored.  Mention  is  made  of  the  relief 
association  that  is  maintained  by  the  employees  for 
their  benefit. 


Puddlers'  Wages  Advanced 

Wages  of  puddlers  employed  in  bar  iron  mills  in 
the  Central  West  that  sign  the  Amalgamated  scale 
will  receive  $13.80  per  gross  ton  for  boiling  for  Novem- 
ber and  December,  an  increase  of  50c.  per  ton  over  the 
rate  for  September  and  October,  which  was  $13.30. 
Finishers  receive  an  advance  of  about  4  per  cent.  The 
rate  of  $13.80  per  ton  for  puddling  is  much  the  highest 
ever  paid  in  the  history  of  the  bar  iron  industry.  This 
rate  of  $13.80  per  gross  ton  for  boiling  will  also  be 
paid  by  A.  M.  Byers  &  Co.,  having  large  puddling 
mills  at  Girard,  and  also  by  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  which  has  puddling  furnaces  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  However,  neither  of  these  concerns  signed  the 
Amalgamated  scale,  but  always  pay  that  rate  or 
higher. 

Opposed  to  Negro  Labor 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  5. — As  the  result  of  the  influx 
of  negro  labor  from  the  southern  states,  which  in  recent 
weeks  has  assumed  large  proportions,  the  Milwaukee 
County  Council  of  Defense,  co-operating  with  employers, 
will  make  an  organized  effort  to  discourage  further 
importation  of  such  labor,  for  the  reason  that  investiga- 
tion shows  that  there  is  plenty  of  labor  in  Milwaukee, 
but  a  readjustment  is  required. 


F'rancis  S.  Peabody  of  Chicago  has  been  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  as  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  regulating  the  manufacture,  sale, 
storage  and  use  of  explosives.  Mr.  Peabody  is  a  promi- 
nent coal  operator  and  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
coal  production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
The  new  law  provides  for  a  maximum  fine  of  $5,000 
and  imprisonment  for  one  year  for  the  unauthorized 
possession  of  explosives. 


Phases  of  the  Acid  Open-Hearth  Process' 

Proper  Condition  of  Bath — Influence  of 
Lime  —  Temperature,  Dead  Melting  and 
Role  of  Deoxidizers — Ingots  Large  End  Up 


BY    DR.    F.    ROGERS 


PERSISTENT  mystery  and  some  ignorance  con- 
tinually enshroud  steel-making,  especially  by  the 
acid  open-hearth  and  crucible  processes.  Many 
of  the  views  and  suggestions  in  this  paper  will  have  a 
direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  steel-making  by  all  the 
six  usual  processes.  Attention  has  been  centered  upon 
the  acid  open-hearth  process,  partly  because  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  acid  open-hearth  steel  has  remained  in 
this  country  a  standard  of  reference  for  quality  among 
structural  steels,  and  because  the  metallurgy  of  this 
process  offers  a  convenient  starting  point  for  the  study 
of  all  the  steel-melting  processes. 

In  all  the  oxidizing  processes  it  is  essential  at  the 
end  to  deoxidize  the  metal  by  some  means.  The  prime 
and  inadmissible  effect  of  neglect  to  do  so  is  blowholes 
in  the  ingot.  There  is  also  considerable  evidence  which 
suggests,  but  as  yet  does  not  prove  beyond  doubt  that, 
besides  the  oxygen  in  some  form  and  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  further  gas,  including  oxygen,  remains  in 
combination  or  solution  in  the  steel  to  its  detriment. 

Two  principal  methods  are  in  use  which  contribute 
to  secure  the  desired  end.  The  first  is  the  bringing  of 
the  bath  to  proper  condition  toward  the  end  of  the  melt- 
ing process ;  this  factor  assumes  exceptional  importance 
in  the  acid  open-hearth  process.  The  second  is  the  use 
of  deoxidizers. 

Proper  Condition  of  the  Bath 

The  term  "condition"  is  often  abused  in  its  applica- 
tion to  steel-melting,  being  used  in  a  vague  and  mys- 
terious manner,  frequently  to  cloak  ignorance.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  keep  the  working 
under  the  continuous  control  of  instantaneous  precise 
measurements,  but  there  is  every  reason  why  this  fun- 
damentally important  condition  should  be  as  fully  un- 
derstood as  possible.  What  is  meant  by  the  condition  of 
the  bath  is  properly  its  temperature,  the  composition 
(particularly  the  carbon  and  oxygen  contents)  of  the 
metal,  and  the  composition  (particularly  the  iron  oxide 
content)  of  the  slag. 

There  are  many  considerations  involved  in  judging 
the  condition  during  working.  After  the  adjustment 
of  the  carbon  content  is  well  in  hand,  the  deoxidation 
of  the  metal  should  occupy  first  place.  The  diminution 
of  oxygen  in  the  metal  is  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  sample  and  by  the  quieting  down  of  the  reaction, 
in  conjunction  with  the  carbon  content  of  the  metal, 
the  composition  of  the  original  charge  and  slag  so  far 
as  known  and  the  temperature. 

Dead  melting  means  the  minimizing  of  oxygen  in 
the  metal  at  this  stage.  The  influence  of  temperature 
in  dead  melting  is  usually  misunderstood.  The  reaction 
between  iron  oxide  and  carbon  in  the  bath  proceeds 
further  in  the  direction  of  minimizing  the  total  iron 
oxide  present,  as  the  temperature  is  raised.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  the  bath  by  the 
furnace  atmosphere  increases  with  the  temperature. 
In  practice,  however,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the 
author  has  found  that  the  balance  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  higher  temperature.  No  satisfactory  figure  for 
the  temperature  can  be  given,  since  the  means  of  meas- 
urement hitherto  available  are  always  open  to  an  error 
of  20  to  .30  deg.  C,  and  this  amount  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  difference  between  good  dead  melting  and  bad. 

Fig.  1,  with  its  legend,  illustrates  this  point.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  important  to  mini- 
mize the  small  amount  of  oxygen  which  remains  in  the 
metal.  The  foregoing  remarks,  however,  would  apply 
equally  well  if  we  were  merely  contemplating  the  mini- 
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mizing  of  oxygen  in  the  slag,  but  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  this  would  not  apply,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  taken  that  the  author  considers  oxygen  as  being 
present  in  the  bath  (and  in  the  solid  steel)  in  small 
amounts  as  dissolved  iron  oxide. 

The  bearing  of  these  views,  however,  is  less  clear 
unless  it  be  realized  that  he  considers  that  when  dead 
melting  is  achieved,  there  is  an  appropriate  equilibrium 
involving  the  retention  of  an  amount  of  iron  oxide  in 
solution,  in  the  molten  metal,  which  is  quite  a  definite 
amount  in  relation  to  the  other  factors  involved  (tem- 
perature, carbon  principally,  in  presence  of  iron,  silica 
principally).  The  equilibrium  here  referred  to  is  not 
a  stationary  condition,  but  the  reaction  still  continues, 
in  passing  through  this  condition. 

The  Influence  of  Lime 

The  influence  of  lime  (if  present)  in  this  equi- 
librium, should  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness. Its  addition  causes  in  effect  the  displacement  of 
some  iron  oxide,  although  the  entire  slag  remains  an 
approximately  homogeneous  solution,  which  reacts  with 
carbon  in  the  metal,  thus  lessening  the  total  iron  oxide 
in  the  system.  The  effect  is  slightly  increased  because 
the  distribution  of  iron  oxide  between  slag  and  metal 
will  upon  well-understood  physical  and  chemical  grounds 
be  proportioned  to  the  total  iron  oxide  present — that  is, 
the  addition  of  lime  does  not.  merely  lessen  the  iron 
oxide  in  the  slag,  but  also  lessens  the  iron  oxide  in 
the  metal  correspondingly.  The  diagram  represents 
this: 


Effect  of  Adding  Lime 


FeO 


SiO; 


PeO  —  C 

Before  adding  lime 


Slag 


Metal 


CaO  1 
FeO  ) 


SiO, 


FeO  —  C 

After   adding  lime. 


It  is  evident  from  this  explanation  of  the  action  of 
lime  that  when,  as  often  happens,  the  nature  of  the 
charge  and  other  conditions  are  such  that  the  early 
addition  of  lime  is  not  essential,  it  is  sufficient  to  add 
lime  at  a  late  stage,  in  approaching  the  dead  melted  con- 
dition. The  above-described  reaction  then  occurs,  and  a 
satisfactory  dead-melted  condition  is  attained  in  from 
20  to  60  min.,  according  to  various  other  circumstances. 

Dead  melting  is  a  relative  expression,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  inquire  what  happens  if  this  condition  be 
over-stepped  in  any  way.  At  this  stage  the  reaction 
may  be  comparatively  slight — for  example,  a  drop  of 
O.oi  per  cent  carbon  in  i/4  hr. — or  rapid — a  drop  of 
three  to  five  times  as  much — yet  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Reference  to  Fig.  1  will  show  what  may  happen 
next:  We  may  in  the  extreme  case  have  the  rate  of 
production  of  iron  oxide  by  furnace  atmospheric  oxi- 
dation greater  than  the  rate  of  its  decomposition  by 
carbon,  and  the  carbon  being  low,  the  metal  becomes 
increasingly  charged  with  iron  oxide.  It  ir  probable 
that  the  solubility  of  iron  oxide  in  the  moral  increases 
slightly  as  the  temperature  rises  and  i\:^  the  carbon 
decreases  beyond  some  very  low  figure  ' '  is  further 
probable  that  the  solubility  of  e-ich  of  the  gases  de- 
crea.ses  continuously  with  rise  of  temperature  from  the 
melting  point,  but  drops  suddenly  in  solidifying. 

Reference  to  Fig.  2  will  now  t.hc.w  in  a  simple  form 
one  of  the  principal  features  extracted  from  Fig.  1, 
namely,  the  curve  of  excess  oxygen  present — the  oxygen 
in  the  bath  as  a  whole  which  is  in  excess  of  what  can  be 
removed  by  the  reaction  with  carbon. 

We  can  now  see  the  several  conflicting  factors  which 
enter  into  the  proper  deoxidation  at  this  stage — the 
I'hances  of  underdoing  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  leaving 
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the  steel  considerably  oxidized,  though  not  markedly 
wild  which  is  the  commonest  error,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  overdoing  it  and  producing  wild  steel,  which  is 
not  in  all  circumstances  fully  cured  by  the  use  of  deoxi- 
dizers.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  useless  to  make  a  rigid 
practice,  as  the  author  has  known  to  have  been  done, 
of  running  the  carbon  down  to  0.07-0.09  per  cent  in  all 
casts,  with  practically  no  reference  to  condition  in  other 
respects,  and  then  to  imagine  that  this  is  dead  melting 
because  a  lot  of  pigging-back  was  done.  At  0.09  per 
cent  carbon  the  bath  is  usually  underdone,  because  a 
relatively  high  temperature  is  required  to  dead-melt  at 
this  carbon. 

Incidentally,  a  relatively  slight  excess  of  temper- 
ature would,  under  these  circumstances,  lead  to  wild- 
ness;  but  with  care  in  approaching  0.09  per  cent  car- 
bon there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  dead- 
melted  condition  at  this  carbon  if  necessary. 

Another  extreme  instance  is  the  attempt  to  catch 
the  carbon  at  say  0.45  per  cent  carbon,  including  obtain- 
ing three  or  four  successive  samples  in  ^  to  1%  hr., 
all  analyzing  0.45  per  cent  carbon.  This  can  be  done, 
and  sometimes  is  approximately,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  this  is  properly  dead-melting.  The  bath 
has  in  such  a  case  been  held  quiescent  by  its  coldness, 
and  the  diagrams  show  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
its  oxygen  content  is  higher  than  it  should  be  before 
going  on  with  the  additions.  Incidentally,  a  relatively 
great  excess  of  temperature,  and  even  a  first  addition 
of  lime,  need  not  in  this  instance  do  worse  than  cause 
the  fall  of  the  carbon  to  0.25  to  0.30  per  cent  in  1  to  1% 
hr.  and  produce  a  good  dead-melted  bath. 

The  diagrams  here  presented  must  be  only  of  a 
qualitative  nature.  They  have,  however,  been  derived 
from  a  great  variety  of  experiments  arranged  to  test 
the  various  points  at  issue.  It  will  be  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  consequence  of  Fig.  1,  as  of  some  of  the 
above-expressed  conclusions,  would  be,  that  if  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  could  be  promptly  raised  while 
keeping  the  other  conditions  (especially  oxidation  and 
carbon  addition)  as  stationary  as  possible,  an  under- 
done cast  could  be  dead-melted  or  a  dead-melted  cast 
made  wild.  This  is  not,  however,  very  well  illustrated 
in  the  acid  furnace,  owing  to  the  relative  slowness  of 
the  heating,  but  the  action  is  evidently  exactly  what 
should  be  made  fullest  possible  use  of,  as  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  instances. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  study  this  ac- 
tion in  the  reverse  way — that  is,  by  prompt  cooling  of 
the  bath.  The  means  by  which  the  author  achieved  this 
was  the  addition  of  fairly  massive  scrap  steel  of  similar 
class  to  the  bath.  If  this  be  done  when  an  ideal  dead- 
melted  condition  has  been  obtained,  then  as  soon  as  the 
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Fig.    1. — Dead    Melting 


Curve  "Carbon"  shows  the  bath  carbon  content  (C)  in 
relation  to  the  time  (t).  Curve  "Temperature"  ahow-s  the 
corresponding  temperatures.  Curve  BB'  shows  the  oxygen 
(O)   taking  part  in  the  reaction  FeO   -|-   C   =   Fe  -|-  CO  ;  the 
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equation  of  the  curve  is  O   = •     Curve  CC  shows 

12  dt 
the  oxygen  entering  the  slag  from  the  atmosphere.     CC  and 
BB'  intersect  at  D.    Curve  AD  shows  the  total  oxygen  present 
in  the  bath  previous  to  D.     The  curve  AD  frequently  meets 
BB'  elsewhere  than  at  D. 

The  part  of  the  ordinate  intersected  between  BB  and 
ADC  represents  the  oxygen  in  the  bath  in  excess  of  that 
taking  part  in  the  reaction  FeO  +  C  =  Fe  -f-  CO.  These 
intercepts  are  plotted  separately  in  Fig.  2.  „,  ,         -^  ,. 

The    ideal    consists    In    dead    melting    to    "condition    D, 
that  is : 

Oxyocn  D,  all  in  course  of  removal  b\  reaction  FeO  •• 
C  ;  Carbon  D' :  Temperature  D" 


TIME 


Fig.   2. — Dead  Melting 
The  ordinates  are  oxygen  in  excess  of  that  taking  part  in 
the  reaction  FeO   4-  C   =   Fe   -f-   CO,  as  obtained  from,  and 
explained  under  Fig.  1 

scrap  addition  is  melted  and  mixed  in,  the  bath  shows 
the  usual  signs  of  coldness. 

Adding  Scrap  to  Correct  WiWness 

Again,  if  a  good  dead-melted  condition  be  exceeded, 
and  by  pushing  the  temperature  too  high  in  relation  to 
the  other  conditions,  a  somewhat  wild  bath  is  obtained, 
the  addition  of  the  correct  amount  of  scrap  restores  a 
perfect  dead-melted  condition.  The  author  is  not  ad- 
vocating the  indiscriminate  addition  of  scrap  for  the 
control  of  condition  in  dead  melting;  to  do  so  might 
cause  more  mischief  than  it  would  remove.  Further,  he 
does  not  make  a  sweeping  claim  of  novelty  in  adding 
scrap  (or  anything  else)  to  the  bath,  which  has  often 
been  done  by  others,  especially  in  the  final  additions; 
but  he  is  not  aware  that  it  has  been  used  in  exactly  the 
way  above  described  in  the  study  of  the  essential  con- 
dition of  the  bath.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  meth- 
ods of  study  and  it  has  assisted  him  in  arriving  at  a 
decision  as  regards  several  of  the  more  obscure  fea- 
tures of  the  subject. 

In  the  attempt  to  end  the  oxidizing  stage  satisfac- 
torily, it  is  from  the  practical  point  of  view  necessary 
not  only  to  minimize  the  oxygen  present  in  the  system, 
but  also  to  do  so  with  the  carbon  content  within  reason- 
able limits  of  a  desired  figure — which  varies  consider- 
ably with  the  circumstances.  The  nature  of  the  run- 
ning equilibrium  has  been  indicated,  and  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  some  careful  choice  must  be  exercised  in 
regard  to  the  controllable  excesses  which  may  occur. 
In  this  respect  we  have  to  notice  chiefly  temperature, 
carbon  and  iron  oxide.  The  influence  of  temperature 
has  already  been  discussed.  The  important  point  as 
regards  carbon  and  iron  oxide  is  to  choose  correctly 
the  carbon  content  at  which  to  cease  oreing,  so  that  in 
view  of  all  the  particular  circumstances  then  prevailing 
(approximate  ore  content  of  the  bath,  the  relative  keen- 
ness of  working  of  the  furnace,  the  general  nature  and 
volume  of  the  slag,  etc.)  dead  melting  will  be  achieved 
at  a  convenient  carbon  content. 

Ueoxidizers,  and  Temperature  EfiFect 

What  is  the  advantage  of  such  great  care  in 
deoxidizing  the  bath  by  dead  melting  when  deoxidizing 
additions  are  afterward  to  be  used?  The  author  has 
found  by  wide  and  careful  experiments  that  no  one 
deoxidizer  will  alone  thoroughly  deoxidize  steel,  and 
that  when  two  or  more  deoxidizers  are  used,  each  has 
an  effect,  and  the  combined  effect  is  greater  than  if 
one  of  them  be  omitted.  The  fact  that  carbon  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  deoxidize  steel  demonstrates  the  truth 
of  this  conclusion. 

Manganese  dissolves  in  the  metal  in  some  form  and 
produces  manganese  oxide,  which  unites  with  avidity 
with  silicates,  but  which  is  at  most  slightly  soluble  in 
the  metal.  A  part  of  the  manganese  also  unites  with 
sulphur,  producing  an  insoluble  sulphide.  The  action 
of  silicon  resembles  that  of  manganese — it  is  partly 
dissolved  in  some  form  and  produces  insoluble  silica, 
whose  assimilation  by  the  silicates  and  basic  oxides  is 
not  so  ready  as  the  combination  of  MnO  with  the  sili- 
cates. Aluminum  enters  only  to  a  very  slight  extent 
into  the  metal,  and  produces  an  oxide  which  frees 
itself  fairly  readily  from  the  metal,  but  which  does 
not  readily  associate  itself  with  the  other  non-metallic 
matters.  Despite  the  presence  of  some  manganese  in 
solution  in  the  molten  metal,  a  certain  amount  of  FeO 
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and  CO  still  remain  dissolved  and  even  unacted  upon 
by  manganese. 

The  deoxidizers  are  more  efficacious,  the  higher  the 
temperature  of  the  metal  at  the  time  of  their  addition. 
The  effect  of  higher  temperature  and  time  in  giving  the 
entangled  products  greater  opportunities  to  float  to  the 
top  is  generally  recognized.  The  casting  conditions 
which  have  to  be  met  are,  however,  usually  permitted  to 
dictate  the  temperature  control  as  the  end  of  the 
process  is  approached.  Throughout,  the  process  is  ad- 
mittedly full  of  such  compromises,  but  the  present  is  a 
plea  for  ideals  accompanied  by  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  attain  them,  and  even  in  the  last-mentioned  stage, 
the  author  much  prefers  to  see  the  attempt  made  to  get 
the  maximum  deoxidation  as  stated,  followed  by  tem- 
perature control,  or  even  by  modification  in  the  details 
of  casting  to  obtain  the  required  ingots. 

The  Casting  Stage  and   the   Defects 

Approaching  the  casting  stage  metallurgical  general- 
izations are  not  so  readily  applicable  to  the  whole  field. 
Much  good  steel  is  more  or  less  ruined  in  the  pit  in  cast- 
ing. Three  of  the  principal  types  of  original  defects  in 
steel  are  rokes,  non-metallic  inclusions,  and  pipe.  Rokes 
which  do  not  contain  silicious  matter  may  arise  in 
mechanical  ways  in  worked  steel,  but  more  generally 
they  arise  from  blowholes  in  the  ingot.  The  means 
which  have  been  outlined  for  minimizing  oxygen  are  the 
prime  means  for  obviating  rokes  arising  from  blowholes. 
Blowholes  usually  local  in  the  ingot  (that  is,  not  related 
to  the  general  anatomy  of  the  ingot)  can  also  arise 
through  wrong  design  of  ingot,  bad  surface  or  facing 
of  mold,  etc.  Non-metallic  inclusions  arise  in  various 
ways: 

Entangled  slag  and  silicates  or  MnS  in  suspension  in  the 
bath  and  carried  over  to  the  ingot. 

Silicates  formed  in  situ  in  the  ingot  by  a  continuance  of 
the  deoxidizing  action  and  aided  by  oxidation  of  the  steel  by 
air  during  its  passage  into  the  mold. 

MnS  formed  in  situ  by  continuance  of  the  action  of  man- 
ganese in  the  ingot  during  solidification. 

Fluxed  refractory  fittings,  especially  runner  bricks. 

The  influence  of  high  temperature  and  time  in  les- 
sening the  first  has  already  been  noted.  As  regards  the 
second  and  third,  there  is  a  slight  advantage  in  hot 
steel;  the  fourth  is  a  strong  argument  for  avoiding 
bottom  running  if  possible. 

Steel  made  on  the  lines  indicated  will  have  the 
greatest  tendency  to  piping,  but  it  is  always  possible  to 
minimize  this  tendency  systematically.  Refractory 
lined  heads  and  ingots  wide  end  uppermost  are  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  methods. 

The  full  advantages  of  casting  ingots  wide  end  up 
are,  for  the  greater  range  of  ordinary  work,  best  ob- 
tained from  a  mold  standing  on  a  loose  bottom  plate, 
preferably  with  a  well  for  sizes  over  3  tons  or  so,  con- 
taining a  loose  but  fairly  massive  piece  of  scrap  plate 
for  the  stream  to  strike  upon  first.  If  this  loose  piece 
be  adopted,  it  is  essential  that  every  loose  piece  abso- 
lutely should  be  identified  afterward  for  each  ingot, 
since  sometimes  I  have  known  this  plate,  if  too  light,  to 
be  washed  up  into  the  ingot  and  cause  trouble. 


New  York  State  Safety  Congress 

The  Second  Industrial  Safety  Congress  of  New 
York  State  will  be  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec. 
3,  4,  5  and  6,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Industrial 
Commission.  The  program  calls  for  the  discussion  of 
set  topics  at  the  morning  sessions,  with  round  table  dis- 
cussions in  the  afternoons.  The  evenings  will  be  given 
over  to  illustrated  talks.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  con- 
sidered are  "Safety  from  an  Economic  Standpoint  as 
Well  as  a  Humanitarian  Proposition,"  "What  Part 
Does  Labor  Play  in  the  Safety  Movement?"  "Disciplin- 
ing Careless  Workmen — How  the  Employer  Feels 
Albout  It  and  How  the  F]mployee  Feels,"  and  "Safety 
Committees,  Their  Scope  and  Benefit."  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  congress  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Onondaga  and 
the  safety  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  congress  will 
be  held  there.  The  He.ssions  of  the  congress  will  be  at 
the  First  BaptiHt  Church,  where  they  were  held  last 
year. 


Suggestions  for  Conserving  Coal 

Washington,  Nov.  13. — A  series  of  (suggestions 
addressed  to  owners  and  managers  of  power  plants 
for  the  economical  use  of  coal  has  been  prepared  by 
the  committee  on  coal  conservation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  is  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  The 
cost  of  coal  for  the  generation  of  power,  the  committee 
points  out,  has  in  many  instances  not  had  the  same 
consideration  as  other  costs  because  coal  has  been 
cheap  and  abundant,  so  that  cheap  coal  and  cheap 
labor  sometimes  made  it  apparently  economical  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  install  and  operate  an  inefficient 
plant.  Coal  and  labor  are  now  expensive  and  conditions 
make  it  imperative  for  every  owner  or  manager  of  a 
power  plant  to  examine  into  the  cost  ef  the  power  his 
establishment  uses,  the  economy  with  which  it  is  gen- 
eratpH  and  applied  and  the  increase  in  efficiency  that  is 
possible. 

Most  users  of  coal  can  join  in  promoting  efficiency 
of  coal.  Railways  have  made  real  progress  in  firing 
locomotives;  they  can  often  go  farther.  Gas  workers 
can  generally  effect  further  saving  by  using  careful 
technical  direction.  Manufacturing  plants  of  every 
degree  can  show  great  results  in  the  aggregate. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government,  has  gathered  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  use  of  coal  and  has  expert  advice  to  give 
regarding  means  of  economy.  Several  publications,  in 
which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  embodied  the  results 
of  its  experiments  and  made  practical  suggestions 
based  upon  expert  observations  and  conclusions  of  its 
staff  and  other  engineers,  are  now  available  and  a  list 
can  be  obtained  by  application  to  Director  Van  H. 
Manning. 


Bethlehem    Steel    Corporation    Need    Not    Show 
Books 

Justice  Goff,  in  New  York,  Nov.  9,  denied  the  appli- 
cation of  the  General  Investment  Co.  for  an  inspection 
of  the  books  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  in 
which  the  petitioner  owns  100  shares  ©f  common  stock. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  Bethlehem  company  had  illegally 
paid  bonuses  amounting  to  $8,000,000  to  officials  and 
employees  of  the  concern.  It  was  alleged  that  of  this 
amount  Eugene  G.  Grace,  its  president,  received 
$1,000,000. 

The  proceeding  before  Justice  Goff  brought  out  the 
statement  by  counsel  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion that  Clarence  H.  Venner,  banker,  who  has  figured 
as  plaintiff  in  many  actions  against  corporations,  was 
the  head  of  the  General  Investment  Co.,  and  had 
brought  the  action  merely  as  a  "fishing  expedition." 

The  defendant's  attorney  said  that  Mr.  Venner 
bought  100  shares  of  Bethlehem  stock,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  outstanding  issue  of  common  stock. 
After  heckling  Charles  M.  Schwab,  chairman  of  the 
Bethlehem  board  of  directors,  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, he  voted  the  100  shares  against  the  granting  of 
the  bonuses.  The  number  of  shares  voted  in  favor  of 
the  bonus  plan  numbered  238,398.  It  was  argued  for 
the  Bethlehem  company  that  no  favoritism  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  bonuses  is  shown  to  persons  holding  stock, 
but  the  bonuses  are  given  for  good  service,  the  man 
on  the  scrap  heap  and  the  man  in  charge  of  submarine 
construction  for  the  Government  sharing  with  heads 
of  departments  and  salesmen,  who  have  earned  a  bonus. 

Counsel  for  the  General  Investment  Co.  denied  that 
Mr.  Venner  was  connected  with  it. 


The  Barrett  Co.  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  All- 
Roofing  Co.  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  will  enlarge 
the  plant  and  make  it  the  central  manufacturing  plant 
for  the  central  west  of  the  company.  The  company 
which  it  has  acquired  is  capitalized  at  $100,000  and 
has  on  hand  contracts  for  the  Government  aggregating 
approximately  $1,000,000.  Vice-President  Thomas  M. 
Rianhard  and  W.  D.  Harris  of  New  York  City  acted 
for  the  Barrett  Co.  in  closing  the  deal. 
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LIBERTY   BOND  CAMPAIGN 

Interesting    Details    of    Successful    Efforts    of    a 
Youngstown  Company 

During  the  week  ending  Oct.  24  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  conducted  in  its  works  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  a  campaign  for  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds  to 
employees  which  was  so  phenomenally  successful  as  to 
arouse  general  interest  in  the  methods  used.  Some 
of  the  ideas  will  probably  be  adopted  by  other  com- 
panies in  later  campaigns. 

During  the  period  mentioned  8,893  employees  be- 
came subscribers  to  the  second  Liberty  loan,  taking  an 
aggregate  of  $1,064,300  worth  of  bonds.  In  addition 
to  this  the  company  subscribed  for  $2,750,000  worth  of 
the  issue,  making  a  total  of  $3,814,300  taken  by  the 
corporation  and  its  employees.  This  remarkable  re- 
sult was  in  addition  to  subscriptions  to  the  first  Liberty 
loan  on  the  part  of  the  company  and  employees  amount- 
ing to  $3,875,000,  and  the  purchase  of  short-term  cer- 
tificates by  the  company  in  the  interim  to  the  amount 
of  $4,000,000,  which  bring  the  total  amount  of  Govern- 
ment securities  absorbed  by  this  institution  and  its 
employees  to  date  up  to  $11,689,300. 

Subscriptions  to  the  first  Liberty  loan  by  its  em- 
ployees, having  totaled  $610,000,  the  company  decided 
to  increase  this  amount  on  the  second  loan  if  it  was  at 
all  possible.  That  this  could  be  done  seemed  doubtful, 
since  about  half  of  the  installments  on  the  first  pur- 
chases were  still  unpaid.  The  fact  that  of  the  13,500 
employees  fully  60  per  cent  are  of  foreign  birth,  and 
many  of  them  from  enemy  countries,  was  also  expected 
to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  increasing  the  subscriptions. 
Nevertheless,  the  officials  decided  to  make  the  effort 
and  a  campaign  was  carefully  planned  with  the  idea 
of  bringing  the  total  up  to  $1,000,000. 

Subscribing  Made  Easy 

The  first  step  was  to  provide  an  easy  method  by 
which  the  employees  could  pay  for  the  bonds  out  of 
their  earnings,  which  were  about  to  be  increased  by  a 
10  per  cent  advance  in  wages,  and  this  was  given  much 
thought  by  the  officials.  It  was  finally  decided  to  use 
the  same  plan  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  loan,  but  to 
add  to  new  subscriptions  the  unpaid  balance  on  the  old, 
deducting  from  earnings  of  the  subscribers  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  each  month.  This  gave  sub- 
scribers to  the  loan  the  opportunity  to  pay  for  a  part 
of  the  first  subscription  during  15  months,  instead  of 
10.  A  clause  was  also  inserted  in  the  agreement  by 
which  the  company  agreed  to  complete  subscriptions  up 
to  $100  and  turn  over  the  bonds  to  heirs  in  case  of 
the  subscriber's  death  before  the  term  of  payment 
had  been  completed.  This  provision  was  also  made  to 
apply  to  $100  on  all  subscriptions  of  larger  amount. 
It  was  also  provided  that  subscribers  could  withdraw 
their  subscriptions  at  any  time,  or  in  case  of  sickness, 
have  the  time  of  payment  extended. 

When  this  plan  was  finally  formulated,  posters  and 
booklets  in  seven  different  languages  were  printed  and 
distributed  to  all  the  employees  in  the  works.  These 
languages  were  English,  Slavish,  Hungarian,  Polish, 
Italian,  Rumanian  and  Greek,  from  which  fact  the 
cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  group  can  be  judged. 

Superintendents   Organized 

Next  an  organization  was  formed  among  the  super- 
intendents in  the  works,  and  they  were  instructed  to 
select  committees,  including  their  foremen  and  the  more 
progressive  workmen  of  foreign  birth  in  their  depart- 
ments. When  this  had  been  done  all  these  men,  about 
350  in  number,  were  called  together  at  the  time  day  and 
night  shifts  were  changing,  and  addresses  made  to 
them  by  officials  of  the  company  and  a  speaker  brought 
in  from  outside. 

In  the  meantime  10,000  Liberty  loan  buttons  had 
been  secured,  and  these,  with  subscription  blanks,  were 
placed  in  packages  and  distributed  among  the  workers, 
each  being  given  a  button  and  blanks  for  every  man 
in    the   department    which    he   was    to   cover,    different 


workers  being  selected  for  day  and  night  turns.  The 
campaign  had  been  arranged  to  begin  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  so  that  the  day  and  night  shifts,  which 
alternate  weekly,  could  both  be  reached. 

The  work  was  under  the  general  direction  of  C.  S. 
Robinson,  vice-president;  W.  C.  Reilly,  general  super- 
intendent, and  E.  T.  McCleary,  assistant  general  super- 
intendent. The  details  were  handled  under  direction 
of  R.  M.  Welch,  special  agent,  and  the  campaign  was 
conducted  through  the  Industrial  Relations  Department, 
which  had  instructions  to  complete  the  canvass  in  seven 
days. 

Even  with  this  elaborate  organization  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  every  man  in  the  plant,  but  nearly  all  were 
seen  and  solicited  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  Liberty 
loan.  The  campaign  as  conducted  under  this  organiza- 
tion involved  considerable  expense,  and  extra  account- 
ing is  involved,  but  the  result  eminently  justified  this. 

Wise  Expenditure 

The  officials  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
believe  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  to  have  been 
fully  justified,  not  only  on  patriotic  grounds,  but  also 
because  the  purchase  of  bonds  results  in  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  company  and  its  employees,  and 
offers  them  an  opportunity  for  saving  their  earnings 
such  as  could  be  found  in  no  other  way.  Of  all  the 
bonds  taken,  only  about  $13,000  worth  were  fully  paid 
for  in  cash.  The  greater  portion  of  the  remaining 
amount  will  prove  to  be  actual  saving  by  the  em- 
ployees during  the  period  of  payment.  The  company 
will,  of  course,  purchase  the  bonds  and  hold  them 
until  they  are  paid  for,  but  will  deliver  to  all  sub- 
scribers to  the  first  loan  the  bonds  then  taken  as  soon 
as  the  aggregate  deducted  from  earnings  is  sufficient  to 
pay  for  that  amount.  These  bonds  will  be  of  the  4 
per  cent  denomination  in  all  cases  where  the  sub- 
scribers so  desire. 

Speaking  of  the  extraordinary  inducements  offered 
by  his  company  to  its  employees  subscribing  for  Lib- 
erty bonds.  President  J.  A.  Campbell  said: 

"We  were  inspired  chiefly  by  the  desire  to  see  our 
employees  express  their  patriotism  and  aid  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  every  citizen  should  keenly  feel 
his  obligations  in  that  direction. 

"Nevertheless,  this  large  subscription  to  the  bond 
issues  will  prove  immensely  to  the  advantage  of  our 
people  and  will  be  well  worth  the  labor  and  expense 
involved.  Our  employees  have  been  encouraged  to 
save  some  of  their  large  earnings  against  the  time 
when  it  may  be  impossible  for  the  industry  to  maintain 
these  earnings  at  their  present  rate,  and  they  will  thus 
get  permanent  benefit  from  the  prosperity  they  are 
now  enjoying.  High  wages  benefit  no  one  if  they  are 
spent  unnecessarily,  and  the  best  citizen  for  himself 
and  for  everyone  else  is  the  one  who  makes  a  serious 
effort  to  provide  a  competence  for  his  family. 

"This  campaign  has  accomplished  for  some  of  our 
employees  what  could  not  have  been  done  by  either 
our  regular  relief  fund  or  our  housing  propositions.  It 
has  given  them  a  motive  and  an  opportunity  for  saving 
while  they  can  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  made 
them  better  citizens  and  better  workmen. 

"I  naturally  feel  proud  of  the  record  that  has  been 
made  in  our  plant,  and  congn"atulate  our  employees  and 
those  who  were  in  active  charge  of  the  campaign." 


Soot  Blowers  for  Army  Cantonment  in  France 

The  boilers  installed  in  connection  with  the  heating 
and  refrigerating  systems  in  the  first  American  can- 
tonment in  France  will  be  equipped  with  soot  blowers 
made  by  the  Diamond  Power  Specialty  Co.,  Detroit. 
The  units,  a  large  number  of  which  will  be  installed,  are 
of  the  front-end  type,  in  which  the  entire  mechanism 
is  attached  to  the  door  and  swings  out  with  it  when 
the  door  is  opened.  In  this  way  the  boiler  ends  are 
readily  accessible  for  inspection  or  repmirs,  and  is  also 
possible  to  get  at  the  blower  easily.  The  blower  propxer 
consists  of  a  revolving  arm  which  is  moved  by  a  wheel 
on  the  outside  of  the  boiler  and  discharges  jets  of  steam 
in  a  path  parallel  to  the  tube  walls. 


Enlarged  Activities  of  Bureau  of  Mines 


Popular  Report  Telling  Story  of  Iron 
to  Be  Issued — Special  Investigations 
as  to  Safety,   Corrosion  and   Slag 


Washington,  Nov.  13. — An  interesting  summary 
of  the  metallurgical  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  comprehensive  forecast  of 
greatly  enlarged  activities  of  special  importance  to 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  during  the  coming  year  are 
the  salient  features  of  the  forthcoming  annual  report 
of  the  director.  With  a  prospect  for  materially  in- 
creased appropriations  for  this  particular  branch  of 
the  Bureau's  work,  it  is  believed  that  its  usefulness  to 
the  industry  will  be  very  greatly  increased. 

As  a  general  basis  for  public  understanding  of  the 
iron  industry,  and  to  serve  in  answering  many  of  the 
questions  coming  to  the  bureau  from  all  sides  regard- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  a 
popular  report  entitled  "The  Story  of  Iron"  has  been 
practically  completed  and  will  be  published  in  the  near 
future.  The  report  aims  to  cover  the  general  history 
and  evolution  of  the  iron  industry.  The  work  is  both 
historical  and  technical  and  notes  the  progressive  steps 
and  methods  in  the  development  of  iron  manufacture 
with  special  reference  to  the  United  States;  it  also 
cites  various  noteworthy  discoveries  improvements,  and 
processes. 

Investigation  of  Safety  in  the  Industry 

In  conformity  with  the  bureau's  general  policy  of 
promoting  safety  and  welfare  in  the  industries  which 
it  touches,  it  has  been  making  a  study  of  accidents 
at  iron  and  steel  plants  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
principal  causes  of  such  accidents  and  to  developing 
equipment  and  practice  to  lessen  them. 

The  investigation  of  accidents  and  of  safety  devices 
at  blast  furnace  plants  has  been  finished.  It  has 
necessitated  much  travel — all  districts  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Colorado  district,  having 
been  visited  at  least  once — many  interviews  with  men 
managing,  operating,  and  working  at  the  various  blast 
furnace  plants,  the  compiling  of  considerable  informa- 
tion on  operating  and  constructional  features,  the  study 
of  hundreds  of  accidents,  and  the  observation  of  furnace 
methods  and  practice.  The  result  of  -this  investigation 
is  represented  in  four  reports,  two  of  which  (Safe 
Practice  at  Blast  Furnaces  and  Asphyxiation  from 
Blast-Furnace  Gas)  have  already  been  published.  The 
third  report  treats  in  detail  of  Blast-Furnace  Break- 
outs, Explosions,  and  Slips  and  will  be  published  at  an 
early  date.  The  fourth  report,  which  will  appear  later, 
represents  the  findings  of  an  investigation  undertaken 
in  co-operation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  on  the  hazards  at  furnace  plants  in 
that  state.  This  report  embraces  an  analysis  of  the 
accident  risk  and  suggests  methods  and  means  of  pre- 
vention. The  report  takes  up  the  entire  field  of  acci- 
dents about  blast  furnaces  and  every  type  of  accident  is 
illustrated  by  the  description  of  an  actual  occurrence, 
together  with  the  discussion  of  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  prevent  it. 

Co-operation  of  Public  Health  Service 

To  aid  in  improving  hygienic  conditions,  a  plan  was 
formulated  for  the  investigation  of  the  health  of  work- 
ers in  the  steel  and  metallurgical  plants  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  Seven  of  the  largest  and  most  repre- 
sentative steel  plants,  employing  approximately  35,000 
men,  were  visited.  A  general  survey  of  each  p'ant  was 
first  made  and  data  were  collected  on  such  subjects  as 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  plants  as  a  whole,  the 
character  of  the  work  performed  by  the  employees,  the 
amount  required,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
performed  as  far  as  each  of  these  might  affect  the 
health  of  steel  workers.  A  detailed  study  was  then 
made  nf  each  condition  observed  that  might  injuriously 
affect   the  employees'  health,  with  a  view  to  devising 


ways  and  means  by  which  these  health  hazards  could 
be  eliminated  or  minimized.  A  report  has  been  pre- 
pared for  publication  and  will  appear  at  t.n  early  date. 

Corrosion  Investigations 

The  corrosion  of  metals  is  receiving  constantly  in- 
creasing attention  in  the  metallurgical  world  on  the  part 
of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  user.  "For  a  time," 
says  the  report,  "we  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
modem  conditions  of  service  and  the  demand  for  pro- 
duction by  present-day  methods  made  short  life  in- 
evitable. Fortunately  scattered  examples  of  long-lived 
products,  and  the  activities  of  certain  investigators  and 
producers  showed  that  improvement  in  material  was 
within  the  bounds  of  probability.  Such  improvement 
has  been  marked  within  recent  years,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  we  have  by  no  means  reached  the  limit  of 
advancement  in  quality.  Again,  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  underlying  causes  of  corrosion  is  opening 
new  avenues  of  attack  for  solution  of  the  problem. 

"That  the  rusting  of  iron  and  steel  is  one  of  our 
serious  economic  and  conservation  problems  is  now 
generally  admitted.  If  we  assume  an  average  life  of 
steel  of  33  years,  the  depreciation  charge  of  3  per  cent 
represents  in  this  country  a  yearly  loss  of  1,000,000  tons 
of  product,  valued  at  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  for  the 
crude  or  semifinished  material  alone,  exclusive  of  corre- 
lated fabricating  costs.  The  inevitable  rusting  of  steel 
may  be  justly  claimed  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  zinc 
industry,  as  60  per  cent  of  the  metallic  zinc  used  in  this 
country  is  for  galvanizing  iron  and  steel  articles,  repre- 
senting an  annual  outlay  of  $20,000,000  in  an  endeavor 
to  protect  metals  from  inevitable  decay.  Enormous 
amounts  of  paint  are  used  in  a  like  endeavor.  About 
5,000,000  tons  of  coal  is  needed  in  the  production  of 
steel  to  replace  the  annual  waste  and  1,000,000  more 
for  the  zinc  that  is  annually  lost. 

Nature  of  Corrosion  of  Metals 

"The  mechanism  of  corrosion  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance as  underlying  any  investigation  of  the 
problem.  Its  study  involves  research  of  an  electro- 
chemical and  metallographic  nature.  This  phase  of  the 
problem  has  of  late  years  received  the  minor  share  of 
attention,  partly  because  the  commercial  interests  are 
primarily  concerned  with  tests  that  will  prove  superior- 
ity for  their  particular  products  and  partly  because 
the  electrolytic  theory  of  corrosion  has  been  rather 
generally  accepted,  and  in  consequence  most  investiga- 
tors have  assumed  that  the  scientific  aspects  of  the 
problem  were  largely  solved. 

"The  electrolytic  theory  of  corrosion  is  based  on 
simple  and  well-understood  principles;  their  applica- 
tion to  corrosion  phenomena  involves  modifications  of 
detail  only.  *  *  *  *  Qne  does  not  have  to  go  far 
into  the  study  of  the  corrosion  problem  to  be  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  actual  facts  observed 
in  service  tests  are  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by 
the  usual  interpretation  of  the  electrolytic  theory.  For 
example,  iron  of  highest  purity  should  be  most  immune 
from  rusting,  and  such  rusting  should  be  even  in  dis- 
tribution, with  absence  of  pitting.  And  yet  pure  iron 
does  rust,  and  it  does  pit  as  severely  as  do  impure 
products,  especially  in  some  service,  as  in  water  pipes. 

"The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  during  the  past  year 
has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  surface  influences, 
particularly  of  the  influence  of  rust  once  formed  on  the 
progress  of  further  rusting.  The  findings  have  re- 
ceived the  general  approval  of  authorities  on  corrosion 
as  explaining  many  of  the  hitherto  seemingly  anomalous 
observations,  and  especially  the  differences  observed  in 
the  corrosion  of  pipe  as  compared  with  that  of  iron 
exposed    to    the    weather,    and    the    more    pronounced 
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pitting  common  to  iron  pipe.  In  brief,  the  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  rust  once  formed  is  a  factor  in 
the  progress  of  rusting  at  least  equal  in  effect  to  those 
factors  universally  recognized  and  is  more  important 
than  many  factors  that  are  subject  to  dispute  because 
of  being  attended  with  detrimental  effects  of  considera- 
ble magnitude.  It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a 
reversal  of  polarity  according  as  the  rust  is  wet  or 
dried. 

"Some  interesting  work  has  been  done  during  the 
past  year  in  the  detection  of  steel  scrap  in  wrought-iron 
pipe  of  supposedly  genuine  character.  Methods  for  such 
detection  have  been  devised  and  will  be  described  in  a 
forthcoming  report,  so  that  the  information  may  be 
used  by  consumers  of  pipe. 

Slag  Investigations 

"On  account  of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  and  of  the  industries  which 
depend  upon  an  abundant  supply  of  iron  and  steel, 
there  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  an 
urgent  need  for  greater  economy  and  output  in  the 
operation  of  the  blast  furnace.  The  raw  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  must  needs  remain  iron  ore 
and  coal;  and  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  higher  grade 
ores  the  industry  is  becoming  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  profitably  working  leaner  ores  or  ores  that 
present  unusual  operating  difficulties. 

"In  their  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  the  metal- 
lurgists of  the  bureau  chose  as  problems  demanding 
scientific  investigation  the  fluidity  of  blast-furnace 
slags  and  its  relation  to  their  chemical  composition, 
and  the  mechanism  and  physical  chemistry  of  the  de- 
sulphurization  process — two  problems  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  realization  of  fuel  economy  and  the 
production  of  high-grade  pig  iron. 

The  first  phase  of  these  investigations,  the  fluidity 
of  blast-furnace  slags,  has  for  many  years  been  the 
subject  of  much  speculation  and  theoretical  deduction 
by  operating  men  and  scientists.  Prior  to  the  present 
investigations  there  have  been  no  reliable  conclusions 
drawn  because  of  the  utter  lack  of.  experimental  data 
relating  to  the  problem. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  in  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  the  problem  of  slag  viscosity  has  been  suc- 
cessfully solved,  so  far  as  the  method,  apparatus  and 
technique  of  measurement  are  concerned,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Feild  high-temperature  viscosimeter. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  viscosity  of  slags  is 
accurately  measured  up  to  a  temperature  of  2900  deg. 
Fahr.,  which  is  approximately  900  deg.  higher  than  had 
been  reached  by  previous  investigations.  The  viscosity 
temperature  relations  of  numerous  typical  commercial 
slags  have  already  been  investigated,  and  similar  meas- 
urements of  synthetic  slags  are  under  way  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  different  constituents,  particularly  of  mag- 
nesia, alumina,  titanium  oxide,  manganese  oxide  and 
sulphur.  As  soon  as  these  investigations  are  completed 
the  study  of  the  desulphurization  of  pig  iron  and  its 
relation  to  the  viscosity  and  composition  of  slags  is  to 
be  undertaken. 

Numerous  slag  samples  have  been  collected  from 
blast-furnace  plants  throughout  the  country,  and  these 
are  being  investigated  with  a  view  to  applying  the 
laboratory  results  to  operating  practice.  The  results 
of  further  research  will  be  published  from  time  to  time 
as  the  experimental  measurements  accumulate. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  investigations  designed 
to  promote  efficiency  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  of 
which  the  present  study  of  slags  is  the  beginning,  may 
be  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion,  and  that  the 
necessary  funds  and  equipment  may  be  made  available 
for  their  continuance.  w.  L.  C. 


LABOR  AND  THE  NATION'S  WORK 


The  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  on  Nov.  15 
opened  a  sales  office  at  116  Auburn  Avenue,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  charge  of  Charles  M.  Welch,  formerly  Indian- 
apolis branch  office  manager. 


Checks  by  Organized  Labor  Told  by  President 
of  National  Founders'  Association 

Since  the  United  States  declared  war  there  have 
been  called  nearly  2000  strikes,  according  to  William 
H.  Barr,  president  National  Founders'  Association,  in 
his  annual  address  before  the  association  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  Nov.  14.  If  we  understood  all  condi- 
tions accompanying  these  demands,  he  said,  we  would 
know  that  our  Government,  after  only  six  months  of 
hostilities,  is  sanctifying  an  industrial  status  of  disas- 
trous socialism  similar  to  that  from  which  England 
emerged  only  with  a  supreme  effort,  after  two  years. 

Among  the  unfortunate  examples  of  academic  indus- 
trial theories  reacting  on  manufacturers  he  mentioned 
an  agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  entered  into  some 
months  ago,  an  agreement  afterward  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  applied  to  shipbuilding  and 
other  naval  construction.  This  agreement  in  substance 
is  that  any  manufacturer  accepting  certain  war  con- 
tracts should  be  governed  by  union  hours,  wages  and 
conditions  at  the  time  nominally  in  existence  in  his 
particular  locality. 

Very  recently  adroit  union  leaders,  by  intimidation 
or  deceit,  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  ranking  Federal 
officers  to  the  extent  of  inserting  a  unionization  clause 
in  contracts  with  steel  corporations,  an  attempted  em- 
barrassment to  the  industry  and  a  skillfully  conceived 
plan  which  ultimately  contemplates  forcing  every  man- 
ufacturer to  accept  the  entire  labor  union  program. 

Eight-Hour  Day  an  Economic  Waste 

We  recognize,  he  continued,  that  national  emergency 
measures  are  now  necessary,  but  "I  disapprove  the 
growing  tendency  toward  waste,  indicated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  drastic  continuance  of  effort  to  impose 
the  8-hr.  day.  Some  conditions  of  labor  make  the  8-hr. 
day  advisable,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  occu- 
pations do  not  need  such  restrictions.  Why  then  this 
Federal  insistence  of  reduction  in  working  hours  when 
every  nerve  should  be  strained  to  support  our  fighting 
men  ?  Do  they  battle  at  the  front  on  an  8-hr.  schedule  ? 
Does  the  Chief  Executive  encompass  all  his  duties  in  8 
hr.  ?  Can  the  farmer,  without  whose  support  the  war 
cannot  be  won,  increase  the  products  of  the  soil  by  re- 
ducing his  workday  to  8  hr.  ?  In  wartime,  particularly, 
the  8-hr.  day  is  a  luxury  which  must  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  national  necessity.  The  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  Am^ica's  manufacturing  facilities  must 
be  equal  to  the  demands  of  war." 

Scheme  to  Unionize  All  Industry 

One  of  the  newer  problems  is  presented  in  the  U.  S. 
Public  Service  Reserve,  a  division  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  report  of  the  Reserve  is  to  register  all 
persons  available  for  emergency  service  by  having  the 
individual  sign  an  application  containing  his  address 
and  answers  to  a  variety  of  occupational  questions. 
As  a  substitute  for  the  existing  distribution  of  labor  by 
union  representatives  in  the  Public  Service  Reserve 
why  not  urge  the  creation  of  a  non-partisan,  absolutely 
impartial  committee,  divorced  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  free  from  antagonisms,  who  could  handle 
necessary  enrollment  most  equitably  for  all  concerned 
and  effect  a  reserve  force  both  available  and  mobile  to 
some  degree? 

Every  effort  should  be  made  through  this  plan  or 
some  other  to  check  the  added  unrest  which  will  in- 
evitably follow  the  present  persistent  effort  of  the  Re- 
serve staff  to  suggest  temporary  change  of  occupation 
without  definite  opportunity,  to  the  steady,  loyal,  de- 
pendable workmen  now  in  your  shops. 


The  Globe  Iron  Co.,  Jackson,  Ohio,  blew*  out  its  blast 
furnace  last  week  for  relining  and  repairs. 


The  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  bought  some  property  adjacent  to  its  plant,  on 
which  it  proposes  to  build  an  addition  to  cost  about 
$50,000. 
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Labor  Union  Foes 

If  Great  Britain  had  suffered  one-eighth  as  many 
industrial  disputes  in  the  last  two  years  as  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  have  personally  observed  during  the 
two  months  we  have  been  in  this  country  we  should 
long  ago  have  been  forced  to  conclude  a  disgraceful 
peace  with  the  Germans. 

So  spoke  H.  W.  Garrod,  a  member  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  now 
visiting  in  the  United  States,  in  addressing  the 
Brooklyn  Central  Labor  Union  last  week.  Mr. 
Garrod  would  not  have  been  far  from  the  truth  if 
he  had  added  that  judging  from  the  attitude  of 
organized  labor  shown  in  various  strike  outbreaks 
and  in  reported  utterances  of  union  leaders,  there 
is  a  labor  element  in  the  United  States  that  could 
even  view  with  indifference  the  conclusion  of  a 
disgraceful  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

The  response  of  American  Federation  of  Labor 
delegates  to  President  Wilson's  speech  at  Buffalo 
seemed  enthusiastic  enough  and  the  counsel  of 
some  labor  leaders  to  their  followers  sounds  fair 
enough,  but  there  is  much  that  is  disquieting  in 
current  labor  developments.  Tlxere  has  been  a 
solemn  enough  compact  between  Samuel  Gompers 
and  others  on  the  one  side  and  the  American  pub- 
lic on  the  other  side  as  represented  in  various 
Washington  conferences,  to  the  end  that  no 
changes  in  labor  conditions,  particularly  as  to 
open  or  closed  shop,  shall  be  forced  under  stress  of 
war;  but  in  actual  practice  the  attitude  of  many 
representatives  of  organized  labor  has  been  far 
from  keeping  the  faith  President  Wilson  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  in  these  promises. 

The  strike  on  shipyard  construction  work  in 
New  Jersey  this  week,  to  compel  an  erecting  com- 
pany to  unionize  its  operations  and  abandon  its 
long-standing  open-shop  policy,  under  threat  of 
holding  up  the  Government's  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, is  nothing  less  than  traitorous.  But  it  is 
exactly  matched  by  the  spirit  of  the  strikers  who 
are  throttling  shipyard  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  that  shown  in  repeated  attempts  to  force  the 
closed  shop  upon  metal-working  concerns  having 
contracts  with  the  Government.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  of  the  strikes  of  which  much  has  been 
printed  the  workers  have  acted  directly  contrary 
to  orders  given  by  union  officers.  But  the  spirit 
of  many  leaders  has  been  far  from  whole-hearted 


support  of  the  pledges  given  the  President.  Wit- 
ness this  from  the  address  of  James  O'Connell, 
president  of  the  metal  trades  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  before  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Boilermakers'  Union  at  Kansas  City. 
The  extract  is  from  the  report  of  this  address 
given   in  the  Boilermakers'  Journal  for  October: 

In  our  country,  we  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
as  we  found  it  abroad,  and  before  war  was  declared 
by  the  United  States  we  saw  to  it  that  organized  labor 
was  going  to  get  proper  recognition  and  that  conditions 
of  employment  and  standards  of  living  would  not  be 
interfered  with,  would  not  be  lowered.  *  *  *  Nothing 
can  take  place,  nothing  can  be  done,  unless  we  are 
consulted  and  practically  give  our  consent  to  it.  *  *  * 

And  so  you  are  meeting  now,  my  friends,  and  you 
will  be  expected  before  this  convention  adjourns  to 
make  a  declaration  as  to  what  the  position  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and 
Helpers  of  America  is,  so  that  the  world  may  know. 
It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  being  behind  President 
Wilson.  That  is  a  sort  of  catchy  expression,  a  catch 
phrase,  sounds  nice.  The  question  is,  are  you  behind 
yourself?  If  you  are,  you  will  say  so  before  you  leave 
here. 

There  is  no  misunderstanding  the  brand  of 
loyalty  thus  described  and  the  Kansas  City  audi- 
ence of  boilermakers  could  have  had  no  doubt  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  might  expect  to  discount 
public  assurances  by  their  leaders  that  all  would 
stand  behind  the  President.  Such  utterances  and 
the  tactics  in  line  with  them  which  have  been  all 
too  large  a  factor  in  current  labor  news  suggest 
a  day  of  reckoning  for  men  who  are  thinking  of 
everything  but  their  country's  welfare  in  the 
gravest  crisis  in  its  history.  Or  is  there  ahead  a 
fearful  reckoning  for  the  whole  country  as  the 
result  of  such  disloyalty  as  exists  in  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor? 


The  various  departments  of  the  Government  at 
Washington,  having  come  to  a  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  business  men  of 
the  country,  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  do  so,  and 
with  much  better  results  than  in  the  days  when 
public  men  persistently  sought  to  gain  popular  ap- 
proval by  antagonizing  all  corporations.  Many  im- 
portant problems  are  being  slowly  but  surely  worked 
out.  That  tliere  is,  however,  some  of  the  old  red 
tape  left  is  shown  by  the  slowness  in  paying  bills. 
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Indeed,  recent  reports  indicate  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  procrastination.  Considerable  speeding 
up  of  payments  is  in  order. 


Less  Pig  Iron  But  More  Steel 

The  monthly  statistics  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  collected  by  The  Iron  Age  show  a  pro- 
duction in  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  of 
32,097,271  tons,  against  32,549,894  tons  in  the 
same  period  of  1916,  a  decrease  of  452,623  tons, 
or  1.4  per  cent.  The  decrease  is  insignificant,  but 
the  curtailment  in  production  this  year  is  very  im- 
portant, for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  largely  in- 
creased blast  furnace  capacity  available,  if  it 
could  be  operated.  At  least  a  dozen  entirely  new 
furnaces  have  been  completed,  at  various  dates, 
and  these  should  have  yielded  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  production.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
furnaces  that  had  been  transferred  to  the  aban- 
doned list  have  been  resuscitated.  The  blast  fur- 
nace list  of  The  Iron  Age  contained  about  390 
stacks,  active  or  potentially  active,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1916,  while  now  it  contains  413,  making 
a  net  increase  of  23,  either  new  stacks  or  stacks 
restored  to  the  possibilities.  During  the  first  ten 
months  of  last  year  there  was  an  average  of  317 
furnaces  in  blast,  while  this  year  the  number  in 
blast  has  increased  from  311  on  Jan.  1  to  355  on 
Nov.  1;  but  the  larger  number  of  stacks  has  pro- 
duced a  smaller  tonnage  of  iron. 

The  average  output  per  furnace  has  decreased 
very  materially,  and  that  decrease  has  been  due 
almost  entirely  to  insuflJicient  supply  of  coke.  The 
particularly  distressing  feature  with  respect  to 
coke  is  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  beehive 
ovens  to  increase  their  output,  in  order  to  provide 
coke  for  the  greater  number  of  blast  furnaces 
prepared  to  consume  it.  If  they  had  merely  pro- 
duced as  much  coke  this  year  as  they  did  last 
year  the  by-product  ovens  would  have  taken  care 
of  the  increased  requirements,  with  something  to 
spare.  The  statistics  of  the  Connellsville  Courier 
indicate  that  the  output  of  the  Connellsville  and 
lower  Connellsville  region  has  been  running  17 
per  cent  below  that  of  last  year,  equivalent  to  a 
decrease  of  3,600,000  tons  in  a  year,  or  more  than 
enough  to  make  3,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  The 
decrease  is  due  in  chief  part  to  there  being  less 
coal  mined  in  the  Connellsville  district  for  coking 
purposes,  though  some  of  the  decrease  is  attribut- 
able to  the  transfer  of  the  coking  operation  from 
beehive  ovens  to  by-product  ovens  completed 
meanwhile.  The  attendant  curtailment  of  bee- 
hive coke  production  was  dictated  by  necessity 
rather  than  choice,  in  all  probability.  The  steel 
interests  which  have  put  by-product  ovens  in 
operation  and  have  fed  them  with  their  Connells- 
ville coal  would  have  found  a  good  market  for 
beehive  coke  if  they  had  been  in  position  to  feed 
their  by-product  plants  with  other  coal,  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  and  continue  the  manufacture  of 
beehive  coke. 

More  than  a  month  ago  the  Washington  au- 
thorities issued  a  priority  order  upon  the  rail- 
roads, in  favor  of  a  full  car  supply  to  the  Con- 
nellsville region,  but  thus  far  no  improvement  has 
been   noticeable   in   the   situation.     The   general 


wage  advance  of  Oct.  1  has  been  followed  by  an- 
other advance,  effective  Nov.  10,  and  that  is  still 
to  be  tried  out.  Wage  rates  now  average  three 
times  those  of  1894,  when  the  Courier  estimated 
the  average  market  price  of  the  entire  year's  pro- 
duction at  $1  a  ton.  Now  we  have  wages  tripled 
and  the  price  sextupled. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  be- 
gun the  monthly  publication  of  statistics  of  steel 
ingot  production.  The  figures,  given  in  more  de- 
tail on  another  page,  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows, the  production  of  works  which  in  1916  pro- 
duced 88.14  per  cent  of  the  total: 

Monthly 
Output,  1912 
Gross  tons 

First  six  months 3,150,137 

Third  quarter 3,011,530 

October   3,351,935 

Ten  months   3,128,735 

The  apparent  gain  in  production  in  October 
is  somewhat  illusory,  as  the  month  had  27  work- 
ing days,  or  one  and  one-third  days  more  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  nine  months.  This 
makes  an  increase  of  5.2  per  cent  in  the  working 
time,  with  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  the  ton- 
nage, comparing  October  with  the  nine  months 
preceding.  Compared  with  the  daily  output  in  the 
three  preceding  months,  October  makes  a  slightly 
better  showing,  with  a  gain  of  about  6  per  cent. 
The  institute  estimated  the  total  ingot  output  for 
the  current  year  at  42,600,000  tons,  against  last 
year's  output  of  40,401,917  tons,  the  estimate  for 
this  year  being  on  the  assumption  that  production 
by  the  11.86  per  cent  not  reporting  was  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  1916. 

The  increase  in  ingot  production  this  year, 
concurrent  with  a  decrease  in  pig-iron  production, 
is  decidedly  interesting.  There  has  evidently 
been  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  pig  iron 
by  the  iron  foundries.  Last  year  the  ingot  pro- 
duction exceeded  the  total  production  of  coke  and 
anthracite  pig  iron  by  about  6  per  cent.  This 
year  it  has  been  exceeding  it  by  10.6  per  cent. 
This  would  indicate  for  the  whole  of  this  year  a 
pig-iron  production  1,700,000  tons  less  than  the 
amount  that  would  be  produced  to  maintain  the 
same  ratio  of  pig-iron  production  to  ingot  produc- 
tion as  existed  last  year.  This  deficiency  prob- 
ably means  in  part  less  pig  iron  consumed  in  mak- 
ing ingots,  with  correspondingly  greater  consump- 
tion of  scrap,  in  part  a  decrease  in  pig-iron  con- 
sumption outside  the  manufacture  of  ingots  and 
also  to  some  extent  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
pig  iron  in  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


As  late  as  August  of  this  year,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  demand  of  our  own  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry for  ship  plates  and  the  urgent  need  of  their 
conservation,  Japan  received  57  per  cent  of  the 
month's  exports  of  plates,  or  28,591  tons  out  of  a 
total  of  49,801  tons  sent  out  of  the  country.  For 
the  nine  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1917,  Japan  took 
49  per  cent  of  the  total  export  shipments  of  plates. 
It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  of  the  total  August 
exports  of  74,937  tons  of  plates  and  sheets,  Japan 
received  41  per  cent,  while  of  the  total  of  these 
products   for   the   nine   months   ended   Sept.   80, 
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Japan  took  36  per  cent.  The  building  up  of  the 
Japanese  merchant  marine  in  contrast  with 
American  lethargy  in  this  paramount  matter,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  ocean 
vessels  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  is  one 
of  the  chapters  in  recent  history  which  this  coun- 
*  try  must  always  contemplate  with  anything  but 
pride. 

Forward  Look  in  Machine  Tools 

What  is  to  become  of  our  large  production  of 
machine  tools  after  war  demands  have  ceased? 
The  question  has  been  asked  many  times  in  the 
past  three  years  and  was  raised  again  at  the  re- 
cent convention  of  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders'  Association  by  President  J.  B.  Doan. 
The  answer  seems  to  have  been  given  by  those 
who  spoke  at  the  meeting  on  prospects  for  export 
trade  after  the  war.  If  half  they  said  on  post-war 
conditions  in  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  Spain  and 
South  America  proves  right,  it  is  evident  that 
there  will  be  a  market  for  American  machine  tools 
in  ^11  the  industrial  countries  of  the  world  in  the 
reconstruction  period. 

Russia's  annual  imports  of  machine  tools  before 
the  war  were  approximately  $5,000,000,  of  which 
three-fourths  came  from  Germany.  As  a  matter 
of  self-preservation  Russia  must  become  a  greater 
manufacturing  nation  then  ever.  The  only  way 
in  which  she  can  recoup  her  losses  is  by  using 
her  raw  materials  and  labor  in  manufacturing. 
France  through  the  war  has  developed  into  a 
greater  industrial  nation  with  plans  for  further 
expansion.  Belgium  has  been  stripped  of  machine 
tools  by  the  Germans.  For  the  rehabilitation  of 
manufacturing  plants  she  must  purchase  thou- 
sands of  tools,  and  a  considerable  part  of  this 
business  v^U  logically  come  to  the  United  States. 
Spain  is  rapidly  expanding  in  manufacturing 
through  the  exigencies  of  war;  and  even  South 
American  countries,  though  principally  engaged 
in  agriculture,  cattle  raising  and  mining,  are 
bound  to  become  larger  users  of  machine  tools. 
The  point  that  received  emphasis  in  every  one 
of  the  five  addresses  at  the  New  York  convention 
was  that  the  business  would  not  come  for  the 
mere  asking,  but  that  American  machine  tools 
builders  must  organize  and  plan  their  post-war 
selling  campaigns  now.  A  pertinent  suggestion 
made  by  G.  E.  Briggs  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
New  York,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
South  America,  was  that  our  machine  tools  buil- 
ders in  non-competitive  lines  associate  in  forming 
export  selling  organizations,  appoint  agents  in 
leading  distributing  centers  of  South  America  and 
employ  their  own  expert  salesmen  and  service  men 
to  travel  the  continent  and  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority of  the  machines. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The  Western  Screw  &  Lock  Nut  Co.,  maker  of 
Bcrew  machine  products  and  lock  nuts,  has  chanf?ed 
its  name  to  the  Drake  Lock-Nut  Co.  Offices  will  be 
maintained  at  the  old  location,  342  Mills  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  will 
enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  an  addition  80  x 
625  ft.  The  general  contract  has  been  placed  with  the 
Westinghouse-Church-Kerr  Co. 
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Abrogation  of  Contracts 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  astounded  at  any  proposi- 
tion suggesting  the  repudiation  of  contracts.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  America  proposes  to  pattern  after  Germany, 
and  consider  a  contract  a  scrap  of  paper  to  be  des- 
troyed at  its  pleasure? 

For  a  period  extending  over  more  than  two  years, 
with  prices  steadily  going  up,  the  mills  have  fulfilled 
their  obligations  in  the  face  of  rising  costs.  For  a 
long  period  past,  all  prospective  buyers  have  been 
warned  that  they  would  be  expected  to  take  the  ton- 
nages contracted  for.  Further,  for  more  than  six 
months,  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall  has  called  for 
caution  in  making  purchases,  and  to  buy  no  more  than 
the  business  required.  Under  these  circumstances,  anv- 
one  who  placed  large  contracts  for  material  at  higii 
prices  did  so  from  purely  speculative  motives,  hoping 
that  rising  prices  would  enable  them  to  make  a  hand- 
some profit,  or,  in  case  of  a  decline,  that  they  could 
some  how  sneak  out  of  them.  If  there  is  to  be  any  in- 
tegrity in  business,  certainly  a  contract  should  be  lived 
up  to.  Many  of  the  mills  buying  raw  material,  cover 
for  their  requirements  of  raw  material  as  they  make 
sales,  and  to  any  of  these,  a  repudiation  of  contract 
would  mean  a  direct  loss.  We  cannot  see  how  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  at  higher  prices  will  help  the  situation, 
and  it  certainly  won't  help  business  honor. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  the  mill  will 
give  preference  to  orders  at  high  prices,  rather 
than  any  which  the  public  may  be  able  to  place  at 
Government  prices.  Of  course,  all  patriotic  concerns 
will  give  preference  to  any  Government  work,  regard- 
less of  price.  We  believe  that  the  public  consumer,  un- 
able to  get  a  priority  certificate,  will  be  a  long  time  get- 
ting his  material,  unless  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  reason- 
able price  for  it.  We  are  fearful  that  the  Government 
prices  now  ruling  will  be  such  as  to  shut  down  many  of 
the  smaller  mills,  thus  curtailing  output,  when  produc- 
tion should  be  at  its  maximum.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  made  a  price  which  would  have  enabled 
the  smaller  fellows  to  run  their  mills  on  a  small  profit, 
and  then  take  the  excess  profit  made  by  the  larger 
manufacturer  through  taxation? 

Philadelphia.  Lewis  F.  Shoemaker. 


Manganese  in  Ordnance  Steel 

To  the  Editor:  The  note  by  Prof.  Henry  M.  Howe, 
in  your  issue  of  Nov.  2  on  "Manganese  in  Ordnance 
Steel,"  is  interesting,  as  it  is  a  departure  from  the 
vogue  and  arguments  made  in  this  country  generally 
up  to  this  time. 

It  is  well  known  on  the  other  side  that  steel  of  the 
kind  Professor  Howe  cautions  against  using  will  not 
give  results  that  compare  with  good  carbon  steel.  The 
use  of  the  term  "low  manganese  steel"  is  new,  also, 
and  yet  it  expresses  exactly  the  quality  of  such  metal. 
The  best  Continental  steel-making  practice  never  gave 
manganese  the  place  of  carbon  at  all.  Bessemer  steel 
was  never  regarded  there  as  equal  to  metal  in  which 
the  carbon  and  iron  and  other  constituents  were 
brought  to  the  proper  proportions  in  the  well-estab- 
lished methods  of  refining. 

The  linings  for  guns  and  like  uses  of  steel  have 
long  been  known  in  Europe  to  require  the  best  carbon 
steel;  and  if  manganese  was  present  at  all  it  was  in 
very  small  degree  and  in  the  condition  which  its  pres- 
ence in  small  amounts  in  the  ore  caused.  The  same  is 
true  of  iron  and  steel  used  there  to  make  motor  cylinders 
and  all  parts  that  must  endure  heavy  strains  and 
shocks,  especially  when  subjected  to  extreme  variations 
of  heat  and  cold. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  these  details 
have  not  yet  been  taken  up  by  makers  of  ordnance 
and  motors  in  this  country,  but  they  will  be,  no  doubt, 
before  long.  G. 

New  York,  Nov.  12,  1917. 
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Automobile  Manufacturers  Co-operating  with  the 
War  Board 

As  the  result  of  conferences  between  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  and  representatives  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  a  committee  of  automobile 
manvifacturers  will  make  its  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton and  co-operate  with  the  war  board  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  relations  between  the  Government  and 
automobile  makers.  This  committee  is  headed  by  Hugh 
Chalmers,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chalmers  Mo- 
tor Co.,  Detroit,  and  the  other  two  members  are  John 
R.  Lee  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  and  A.  W.  Cope- 
land  of  the  Detroit  Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  who 
represents  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers' 
Association.  Mr.  Chalmers  was  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  War  Industries  Board  decided  to  curtail  the 
production  of  passenger  automobiles  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  non-essential  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
As  reported  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  The  Iron 
Age  last  week,  the  automobile  manufacturers  opposed 
the  cut  and  suggested  that  if  curtailment  of  production 
must  be  brought  about,  the  industry,  itself,  be  permitted 
to  do  the  cutting.  Production  of  cars  can  continue  so 
long  as  the  automobile  industry  can  show  itself  capable 
of  making  all  needed  munitions  at  the  same  time.  Un- 
confirmed reports  are  that  the  committee  above  referred 
to  will  have  an  opportunity  as  soon  as  it  gets  started 
at  work  in  Washington  to  divide  about  $100,000,000 
worth  of  munition  contracts  among  those  automobile 
plants  which  are  equipped  to  handle  such  work  with  a 
minimum  of  readjustment  of  organization  and  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  decided  that  production  of  passenger  automo- 
biles will  be  curtailed,  possibly  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
Output  of  passenger  automobiles  this  year  to  date  has 
been  running  at  the  rate  of  about  1,500,000  per  year 
and  production  of  trucks  at  the  rate  of  about  200,000 
this  year,  compared  with  92,000  in  1916,  this  gain 
being  due  very  largely  to  orders  for  army  purposes. 
Manufacturers  of  passenger  automobiles,  anticipating 
the  decreased  demand  for  their  products,  which  has  now 
become  a  serious  factor,  have  been  making  plans  for, 
or  are  already  engaged  on  other  work.  The  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dodge  Bros.,  the 
Lincoln  Motors  Co.,  the  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  the 
Hall-Scott  Motor  Co.,  the  Fageol  Motor  Co.,  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  the  Locomobile  Co.  and  the 
Nordyke-Marmon  Co.  are  all  engaged  on  war  contracts, 
and  in  some  instances  have  already  curtailed  motor  car 
manufacturing.  Dodge  Bros,  are  the  only  manufac- 
turers who  have  announced  plans  for  munition  making, 
but  under  the  new  plan  others  will  be  heard  from  in 
this  connection  in  the  near  future.  Dodge  Bros,  have 
taken  a  $30,000,000  contract  for  gun  recoil  mechanisms 
and  will  erect  a  plant  costing  $1,500,000  in  Detroit,  be- 
sides utilizing  a  part  of  their  present  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 
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New  Installations  of  Heroult  Electric  Furnaces 

Licenses  for  the  installation  of  the  following  Heroult 
electric  furnaces  have  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation : 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  will 
install  one  3-ton  furnace  for  making  steel  castings.  This 
company  already  has  a  6-ton  furnace  making  Ingots  of 
special  steels. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  will  install  one  25-ton  furnace  at 
Its  South  works,  South  Chicago,  111.,  supplementing  the  two 
25-ton  and  two  15-ton  furnaces,  now  operating. 

The  installation  of  these  two  furnaces  will  bring 
the  total,  operating  or  contracted  for,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  146. 


The  Standard  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York,  has 
leased  offices  at  42  Broadway  for  local  headquarters. 
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STEEL    FOR    AEROPLANES 


Use  of  Air  Hardening  and  Stainless  Steels — Other 
Important  Factors 

DR.  W.  H.  HATFIELD  recently  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  steel  for  aeronautical  work  in  a  paper 
before  the  English  Aeronautical  Society.  An  abstract 
follows,  as  given  by  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry. 

Dr.  Hatfield  emphasized  the  importance  of  using 
high-class  material  and  of  employing  scientific  methods 
in  works  practice.  Accurate  heat  treatment  based  on 
the  thermal  phenomena  associated  with  each  steel  is 
essential  and  this  necessitates  in  works  practice  the 
use  of  satisfactory  and  properly  standardized  pyrom- 
eters. The  best  types  of  furnaces,  efficiently  con- 
structed and  worked,  are  also  required  if  homogeneous 
results  are  to  be  anticipated  in  the  final  product. 

Though  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
term  factor  of  safety  is  misleading,  yet  its  erroneous 
use  continues.  A  true  factor  of  safety  should  be  the 
ratio  between  the  stress  which  may  be  safely  applied 
indefinitely  under  the  actual  working  conditions  to  the 
stress  actually  employed.  The  actual  values  of  this 
factor  employed  in  modern  design  have  been  arrived 
at  largely  by  the  method  of  trial.  Better  results  might 
be  obtained  and  fewer  mysterious  failures  result  if 
the  various  contingencies  to  be  allowed  for  were  care- 
fully examined  and  the  factor  placed  on  a  more  definite 
basis. 

Elastic  Limit  and  Maximum  Stress 

Among  these  contingencies  is  low  elastic  limit  as 
compared  with  maximum  stress.  The  difficulty  of 
measuring  the  true  elastic  limit  militates  against  this 
fundamentally  important  figure  being  determined,  as 
frequently  as  it  should  be.  Our  ignorance  as  regards 
the  properties  of  steels  below  the  yield  point  is  con- 
siderable, while  of  the  properties  between  the  yield  and 
the  breaking  stress  it  is  still  greater.  Variation  of 
temperature,  too,  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
physical  properties  of  steel  and  the  influence  of  the 
ranges  of  temperature  to  which  the  parts  have  to  be 
submitted  in  practice  should  be  carefully  studied. 

Corrosion  might  be  carefully  and  profitably  con- 
sidered, particularly  as  regards  seaplanes.  Other  items 
which  require  attention  are  the  internal  stresses  left 
after  forging  and  probably  also  after  heat  treatment, 
and  non-uniformity  of  material,  especially  as  regards 
conditions  produced  by  unskillful  methods  of  manufac- 
ture and  heat  treatment.  Inclusions  of  slag,  exag- 
gerated sulphide  inclusions,  defects  caused  by  unsatis- 
factory treatment  in  the  forge  and  last  but  not  least 
hardening  cracks  are  also  extremely  important. 

Parts  Subjected  to  Shock 

Parts  not  subjected  to  shock  should  be  produced 
from  material  having  a  high  elastic  limit  with  just 
sufficient  ductility  to  insure  non-brittleness,  whereas  for 
parts  .subjected  to  severe  shock  toughness  is  the  more 
important  feature.  The  division  between  these  two 
clasHes  of  stresses  is  not  very  sharp  and  in  many  cases 
a  compromise  would  appear  to  have  been  made  between 
two  types  of  material.  All  the  parts  under  considera- 
tion are  of  relatively  small  section  and  lend  them- 
gelves  to  very  careful  heat  treatment. 

Material  for  PiHtons 

There  is  such  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
be»t  material  for  pistonw  that  cast  iron,  steel  and  even 
aluminum  alloys  are  all  in  uho  at  the  present  time.  The 
author  records  having  had  definite  indication  that  piston- 
heads  have  spent  a  conHiderabh'  time  in  service  above 
the  critical  point,  T.iO  deg.  (',.  Generally  speaking,  the 
fluctuations  of  temperature  during  n  cycle  of  operations 
take  place  too  rapidly  for  such  changes  materially  to 
afTert  the  temperature  of  the  piston  or  cylinder  walls, 
except  just  at  the  skin  of  the  material.  The  posKibility 
of  attainment  of  extremely  high  local  t<!mperatures 
at  the  skin  depends  largely  on  the  thermal  conductivity 


and  specific  heat  of  the  material,  high  values  in  these 
tending  to  reduce  the  fluctuation  in  temperature. 

For  many  steels  the  yield  point  is  not  a  definite 
value.  If  yield  point  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  to 
the  value  of  true  elastic  limit  and  if  elastic  limit  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  design,  then  this  quantity 
must  have  much  more  attention  than  it  usually  re- 
ceives. 

The  use  of  impact  tests  of  the  Izod  and  Charpy 
type  is  not  justifled  in  view  of  the  anomalous  results 
obtained  in  practice.  The  torsion  test  is  of  particular 
interest  to  aero  engineers  since  any  shaft  which  trans- 
mits power  suffers  torsion  and  the  natural  way  of 
testing  the  strength  of  such  a  shaft  or  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made  should  be  by  torsion. 

Importance  of  Air  Hardening  Steels 

In  discussing  the  properties  of  a  number  of  typical 
steels  used  in  aero  work  the  author  described  air- 
hardening  steels  as  extremely  important  and  predicted 
that  when  they  are  more  completely  understood,  they 
will  be  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
An  air-hardening  steel  heated  to  temperatures  of  800 
to  850  deg.  C.  and  allowed  to  cool  in  air  will  have  great 
hardness,  whereas  the  hardness  introduced  by  the  same 
treatment  in  an  ordinary  carbon  or  even  a  high  tensile 
steel  is  in  no  way  comparable.  It  is  the  presence  of 
a  high  percentage  of  nickel,  as  well  as  chromium, 
that  induces  the  specific  property.  Such  steel  on  air 
hardening  from  800  to  850  deg.  C.  gives  100  tons  per 
sq.  in.  maximum  stress  and  upward,  accompanied  by 
an  elongation  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  per  cent. 
Such  results  should  be  extremely  valuable  to  engineers 
designing  aircraft  parts. 

Stainless  steel,  a  low  carbon  steel  with  11  to  15 
per  cent  of  chromium,  is  air  hardening  and  has  the 
property  of  successfully  resisting  the  ordinary  corrosive 
action  of  the  weather,  the  change  from  wet  to  dry 
atmospheric  conditions,  organic  acids,  oxidizing  in- 
fluences and  sea  water.  It  should,  therefore,  have  a 
large  application  to  seaplane  work.  At  present  it  is 
used  for  aero  valves  and  would  appear  to  be  a  possible 
material  for  stream-line  wires. 

A  considerable  tonnage  of  sheet  steel  is  employed 
in  aero  work,  as  for  manufacturing  clips,  etc.  The 
steel  used  for  such  purposes  has  usually  a  low  tensile 
strength,  about  28  to  30  tons.  A  higher  class  of  sheet 
steel  is  being  used  containing  nickel,  which  gives  ap- 
proximately 35  tons  tensile  strength  per  sq.  in.,  with 
a  considerably  higher  yield  point  than  the  mild  steel. 
A  drawback  to  this  latter  steel  is  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  working  it. 


Steel  Ingot  Production  in  October 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  reports  as 
below  the  production  of  steel  ingots  in  the  United 
States  in  October  and  in  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year.  The  figures  are  the  totals  of  the  outputs  of  29 
companies  which  made  88.14  per  cent  of  the  steel  ingots 
produced  in  the  previous  year,  and  are  in  gross  tons: 

Total          Third          Total  Total 

First  Six   Quarter.   First  Nine  First  Ten 

Months.  July-Sept.     Months.  October.     Months. 
Open 

hearth.  .13  681,483   6.599,048   20,280,531  2.475,754    22.756,285 

Bessemer.    5,164.139   2,411,108     7,575,247  870,494     8,445,741 

Other     ...         55,198         24.435           79,633  5,687           85,320 


Total.  .18,900,820   9,034.591   27.935.411    3,351.935   31,287,346 

It  will  be  seen  that  October  output,  at  3,351,935 
gross  tons,  was  considerably  larger  than  the  average 
of  3,011,530  tons  for  the  preceding  three  months.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  there  were  27  working  days 
in  October,  as  against  an  average  of  25.5  working  days 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  on  the  basis  of  its  figures,  estimates  the 
production  of  ingots  in  the  countrv  for  1917  at  42,- 
(100,000  tons. 


The  Evertite  Locknut  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
changed  its  company  name  to  the  Evertite  Nut  Cor- 
poration. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  ACCIDENTS 


Important    Facts    Disclosed    by    the    Bureau    of 
Labor  Statistics 

Washington,  Nov.  13.— In  a  report  upon  accidents 
and  accident  prevention  in  machine  building,  which  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
an  innovation  in  the  preparation  of  statistics  of  this 
character  is  introduced  to  show  the  seriousness  of  acci- 
dents as  well  as  their  frequency.  For  this  purpose, 
new  data  are  introduced  under  the  title  of  "severity 
rates."  The  result  is  a  collection  of  illuminating  fig- 
ures which  show  not  only  the  number  of  accidents  oc- 
curring in  plant  or  industry  or  per  thousand  of  em- 
ployees, but  also  the  extent  to  which  the  working  forces 
employed  have  been  actually  incapacitated  by  injuries 
incident  to  their  occupations. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "severity  rates"  may  be 
best  expressed  by  an  example:  Assume  that  a  plant 
employing  1000  300-day  workers  during  the  course  of 
a  year  had  200  accidents,  and  that  the  total  time  lost 
by  the  men  injured  was  5000  working-days;  the  acci- 
dent frequency  rate  for  the  year  would  be  200  per  1000 
workers;  the  "severity"  rate  would  be  5000  days  lost 
per  1000  workers,  or,  more  conveniently  expressed,  an 
average  of  five  days  per  individual  worker. 

To  make  such  computations,  it  is  necessary,  of 
course,  to  express  fatal  and  permanent  injuries,  as  well 
as  temporary  disabilities,  in  terms  of  workdays  lost. 
This  is  done  by  valuing  a  fatal  injury  (assuming  the 
employees  killed  of  an  average  age  of  30)  as  equivalent 
to  the  loss  of  30  years'  work  time — 9000  days.  Other 
injuries — such  as  loss  of  hand  or  foot — are  credited 
with  lower  time  losses,  in  proportion  to  their  probable 
effect  upon  earning  capacity — 2196  days  for  a  hand, 
1845  days  for  a  foot,  etc.  This  method  of  evaluating 
permanent  injury  in  terms  of  time  loss,  although  based 
upon  somewhat  rough  estimates,  is  by  no  means 
arbitrary. 

More  Accurate  Measure 

Severity  rates,  thus  computed,  constitute  a  very 
much  more  accurate  measure  of  accident  hazard  than 
do  the  older  frequency  rates.  A  striking  example  may 
be  cited:  The  machine-building  industry,  in  one  year, 
had  an  accident  frequency  rate  of  118  per  1000  300-day 
workers.  This  was,  as  it  happened,  actually  higher 
than  the  accident  frequency  in  a  large  steel  plant  in 
one  year,  the  rate  there  being  114.5  cases  per  1000 
workers.  But  even  a  casual  acquaintance  with  the  two 
industries  would  indicate  that  the  steel  plant  repre- 
sented the  more  hazardous  employment,  inasmuch  as 
its  accidents  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  more  serious  char- 
acter than  those  occurring  in  machine  building.  This 
was  evident  when  severity  rates  were  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  method  described,  the  steel  plant  having  a 
severity  rate  of  21.2  days  lost  per  full-time  or  300-day 
worker,  as  against  only  5.6  days  lost  per  worker  in 
machine  building.  In  this  case  the  severity  rate  is 
clearly  more  valuable  than  the  frequency  rate  in  indi- 
cating the  relative  hazards  of  the  two  industries. 

The  investigation  here  summarized  was  based  upon 
statistics  covering  1912,  that  year  being  chosen  because 
of  the  completeness  of  the  figures  obtainable.  As  it 
was  obviously  impossible  to  cover  all  the  plants  engaged 
in  the  industry,  the  inquiry  was  limited  to  194  typical 
establishments  which  worked  347,109,000  man  hours, 
which  is  equivalent  to  115,703  full-time  or  300-day 
workers. 

Accident  Rates,  by   Departments 

Classifying  the  combined  plants  by  departmental 
divisions,  boiler  shops  and  yard  labor  show  by  far  the 
greatest  hazards.  Boiler  shops  have  a  frequency  rate 
of  224.1  per  1000  workers  and  a  severity  rate  fo  26.7 
days  lost  per  worker,  while  yard  labor  has  a  frequency 
rate  of  221.1  and  a  severity  rate  of  no  less  than  29 
days  lost.  These  rates  are,  roughly,  as  high  as  those 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  is  recognized  as 
inherently  a  much  more  hazardous  industry  than  ma- 


chine building.  The  high  rates  of  the  boiler  shops  are, 
primarily,  the  result  of  insecure  trestles  and  scaffold- 
ing. For  the  excessive  rates  in  the  yard  department, 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  general  neglect  of  safety 
precautions  in  the  transportation  work  of  many  plants. 

Effect  of  Safety  Systems 

A  striking  method  of  showing  the  effect  of  a  good 
safety  system  in  accident  prevention  is  to  compare  the 
accident  rates  in  plants  having,  with  those  in  plants 
not  having,  well  organized  systems.  This  was  done 
for  three  important  groups  of  plants.  In  every  case 
the  plants  not  having  a  good  safety  organization  show 
accident  frequency  rates  three  or  four  times  as  high 
as  those  having  a  well-developed  system. 

Important  Causes  of  Accident 

The  analysis  of  accident  causes,  together  with  the 
determination  of  occupational  rates,  is  at  present  the 
most  important  practical  subject  to  be  considered  in 
accident  studies.  A  careful  study  of  accident  causes 
was  made  in  selected  groups  of  machine-building  plants. 

For  the  industry  as  a  whole  "falling  objects"  stands 
out  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  accidents,  the  fre- 
quency rate  for  five  machine-building  plants  from  1907 
to  1912  being  14.44  cases  per  1000  300-day  workers,  and 
for  four  machine-building  plants,  1910  to  1913,  14.35 
cases  per  1000  300-day  workers.  As  measured  by  se- 
verity, "cranes  and  hoists"  assume  first  place,  the  se- 
verity rate  being  2.26  days  lost  per  300-day  worker 
in  the  group  of  five  plants,  1907  to  1912,  and  1.22  days 
lost  per  300-day  worker  in  the  group  of  four  plants, 
1910  to  1913.  In  foundries  "hot  metal"  appears  as  the 
accident  cause  with  most  serious  effects,  the  severity 
rate  being  2.82  days  lost  per  worker  out  of  a  total  of 
7.41  days  lost  for  all  foundry  causes. 

Methods  of  Accident   Prevention 

Experience  has  everywhere  shown  that  the  most 
effective  work  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  must 
come  from  a  proper  safety  organization  within  the 
plant  itself.  Such  an  organization  involves  some  form 
of  a  safety  committee  system,  with  representatives  of 
both  employer  and  employees  working  together  to  de- 
velop the  best  safety  methods,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
mechanical  safeguards,  but  also  in  the  education  of 
the  employees  in  the  observance  of  proper  precautions 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  safety  spirit.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  existence 
of  compensation  laws  in  most  of  the  States  now  fur- 
nishes an  economic  incentive  for  accident  reduction, 
which  was  so  often  absent  under  the  old  liability 
system. 

The  plant  safety  organization,  however,  does  not 
itself  do  away  with  the  need  of  mechanical  safeguards. 
It  is  rather  an  assurance  that  the  proper  safeguards 
will  be  adopted  and  will  be  properly  used.  For  prac- 
tically all  of  the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  the 
machinery  and  processes  in  machine  building,  excel- 
lent safeguards  have  been  devised  and  are  in  use  in 
certain  plants.  w.  L.  c. 

Large  Decrease  in  Steel  Corporation  Orders 

Unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  on  Oct.  31  were  9,009,675  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  823,802  tons  from  the  report  for  September 
when  the  total  orders  on  Sept.  30  were  9,833,477  tons. 
This  is  the  sixth  successive  monthly  decline  and  is  the 
largest  of  any.  The  following  table  gives  the  unfilled 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the 
close  of  each  month  since  January,  1914: 

1917  1916  1915  1914 

January     11,474,054        7.922.767  4,248,571  4,613,680 

February     11,576,697        8,568,966  4,345,371  5,026,440 

March    11,711,644        9,331,001  4.255,749  4.653,825 

April     12.183.083  9,829,551  4,162.244  4.277,068 

May    11,886,591  9.937.798-4,264,598  3,998,160 

June    11.383,287  9,640,458  4,678,196  4,032,857 

July    10,844,164  9,593.592  4.928,540  4,158,589 

August     10.407,049  9,660,357  4.908.445  4,213,331 

September     9,833,477  9,522,584  5,317,618  2,787.667 

October    9.009,675  10.015,260  6,165,452  3,461,097 

November 11,058,542  7,189,489  3,324,592 

December 11,547,286  7,806,220  3,836,643 
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JOBBERS'  PRICES  FIXED 


Narrowing  Steel  Uses  to  War  Needs 


Plates  to  Go  to  Japan — Pig-iron  Activity  Con- 
tinues, Particularly  for  Steel  Making  Irons 

The  adjustment  of  the  steel  trade  to  the  new 
regime  in  prices  and  to  an  increasing  diversion 
of  mill  products  from  accustomed  channels  of  con- 
sumption is  proceeding  with  less  friction  than  had 
been  expected.  The  difficulties  of  the  mills  growing 
out  of  the  lack  of  co-ordination  at  Washington  are 
still  painfully  apparent,  and  in  the  past  week  the 
industry  in  the  Central  West,  particularly  at 
Youngstown,  has  lost  pig-iron  and  steel  output  from 
coal  and  coke  shortage.  Car  troubles  have  also  in- 
creased, and  the  outlook  for  winter  operations,  as 
to  cars,  fuel  and  labor,  is  not  encouraging. 

Working  continuously,  the  manufacturers'  com- 
mittee appointed  to  bring  all  prices  in  line  with 
those  already  fixed,  has  brought  out  a  new  list,  in- 
cluding forging  steel,  bar  iron,  boiler  tubes,  nuts 
and  bolts,  boat  spikes,  electric  and  automobile  sheets, 
wire  rope  and  pipe  skelp,  and  further  announce- 
ments are  to  be  made  covering  screws,  railroad 
spikes  and  track  supplies  and  a  variety  of  collateral 
products.  Sheet  and  tin-plate  extras  are  about 
ready,  and  there  is  yet  to  come  a  revision  of  cru- 
cible-steel products. 

An  important  feature  of  the  week's  new  prices 
is  the  adoption  of  a  warehouse  or  jobbing  spread 
of  Ic.  per  pound  on  sales  of  plates,  shapes,  bars, 
and  blue  annealed  sheets,  and  l^Ac  per  pound  on 
black  and  galvanized  sheets  and  cold-rolled  steel. 
Though  larger  than  the  normal  jobber's  profit, 
these  amounts  are  considered  fair,  taking  account 
of  the  reduced  amount  of  mill  product  that  will  be 
handled  by  jobbers  under  the  new  conditions.  There 
is  no  expectation  of  readjustment  of  jobbers'  con- 
tracts with  mills,  based  on  higher  prices  than  those 
now  made,  the  steel  companies  having  for  over  two 
years  refused  any  guarantees  against  declines. 

In  a  few  secondary  products,  as  nuts  and  bolts, 
the  new  prices  will  mean  in  some  cases  a  revision 
of  contracts.  There  has  been  more  or  less  friction, 
moreover,  over  the  pleas  made  by  various  manufac- 
turing consumers  of  rolling-mill  products  for  a  re- 
vision of  contract  prices.  But  as  long  as  demand 
exceeds  supply  no  such  readjustments  are  in  sight. 

As  the  Government  program  of  steel  require- 
ments develops,  the  steel-consuming  trade  in  variouH 
lines  is  feeling  the  first  cleavage  between  essential 
and  non-essential  industries.  As  priority  rulings 
multiply,  the  disturbance  from  steel  scarcity  in  cer- 


tain minor  lines  increases,  and  it  becomes  clearer 
that  the  list  of  affected  businesses  will  grow. 

Little  finished  steel  is  being  sold  for  general 
commercial  needs,  most  mills  being  sold  for  three  to 
six  months  ahead.  But  very  considerable  shipments 
are  still  being  made  on  contracts  at  lower  prices 
than  those  lately  fixed. 

The  Government's  requirements  are  now  counted 
on  to  be  100  per  cent  of  ship  plate  output,  after  due 
allowance  of  plates  for  war  and  food  industries  and 
railroad  upkeep.  Many  plate  users  must  resort  to 
universal  plates  and  a  larger  use  of  rivets. 

The  total  of  cars  bought  for  use  abroad  has  now 
reached  35,000.  Besides  the  30,000  for  Russia, 
closed  late  last  week,  are  4975  for  our  expeditionary 
force  in  France.    Italy  wants  3000  to  5000  cars. 

Japan  is  negotiating  for  15,000  to  30,000  tons  of 
American  standard  section  rails. 

Government  work  continues  to  monopolize  the 
fabricating  steel  industry.  The  business  booked  in 
October  appreciably  exceeded  that  of  September. 

Japan  is  to  have  an  early  release  for  export  of 
the  large  shipments  of  plates  lately  made  from  mills 
to  Pacific  coast  warehouses.  Orders  for  about  70,- 
000  tons-  of  plates  for  the  first  25  vessels  of  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
have  been  given  out  at  Washington.  The  Govern- 
ment has  also  ordered  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  15,- 
000  tons  of  plates  for  early  shipment  to  Italy. 

Activity  in  pig  iron  keeps  up  and  a  fair  sized 
tonnage  has  gone  on  the  books  for  delivery  in  the 
first  half  of  1918,  all  at  the  Government  prices  and 
differentials.  Philadelphia  again  shows  the  largest 
transaction  in  basic  iron — one  steel  company  buy- 
ing 45,000  tons  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918.  The 
Steel  Corporation  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons 
of  basic  iron  for  its  Pencoyd,  Pa.,  works  and  this 
will  be  the  first  purchase  in  years  for  this  plant.  In 
Ohio  6000  tons  of  basic  is  sought  for  shipment  to 
Maryland.  In  Chicago  the  demand  for  basic  and 
malleable  pig  irons  is  the  feature  and  there  is  good 
inquiry  also  for  standard  Bessemer. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  13  (By  Wire) 
The  one  important  thing  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Government  naming  of  prices  on  raw  materials, 
such  as  ore,  coke  and  coal,  scrap  iron  and  finished  steel, 
is  that  the  practice  of  exacting  heavy  premiums  in 
prices  for  prompt  delivery  has  been  entirely  eliminated. 
This  had  become  an  abuse  in  the  trade  and  there  is 
general  relief  over  the  fact  that  it  has  been  wiped  out. 
The  new  buying  of  pip  iron,  semi-finished  and  finished 
steel  products  since  the  Government  prices  came  out  by 
consumers  other  than  the  Government  has  been  rela- 
tively light.  Probably  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  new 
business   has   been   on   direct  or  indirect   Government 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


„.      ^                                               Nov.  14,  Nov.  7.  Oct.  17,  Nov.  15, 

Pig  Iron,       PerGrossTon;  1917.  1917.  1917.  1916. 

No.    2   X,   Philadelphia...  $34.25  $34.25  $34.25  $25.00 

No.    2,    Valley    furnace...  33.00  33.00  33.00  25.00 

No.    2   Southern,   Cin'ti...  35.90  35.90  35.90  22.90 

No.    2,    Birmingham,    Ala.  33.00  33.00  33.00  20.00 

No.    2,  furnace,  Chicago**  33.00  33.00  33.00  26.00 

Basic,    del'd,    eastern    Pa.  33.75  33.75  33.75  26.00 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 33.00  33.00  33.00  25.00 

Bessemer,     Pittsburgh 37.25  37.25  37.26  29.95 

Malleable    Bess..    Ch'go**  33.50  33.50         26.00 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh..  32.75  32.75  32.75  25.95 

L.   S.   charcoal,   Chicago..  37.50  37.50         25.75 


Rails,  Billets,  etc.,     Per  Gross  Ton: 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill       ....         ....         ....  $38.00 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill       ....          ....          ....  40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh.  *$47. 50   •$47.50   •$47.50  52.50 

O.-h.    billets,    Pittsburgh.    ^47. 50      ^47. 50      ^47. 50  52.50 

O.-h.    sheet   bars,    P'gh.  .  .    •SI. 00      •SI. 00      •SI. 00  52.50 

Forging  billets,  base,  Pgh .    •60.00         76.50 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 55.00 


Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh. 


57.00        57.00     •57.00        65.00 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers : 
Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.. 
Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh.... 
Fence  wire,  base,  P'gh.. 
Barb  wire,  galv.,  P'gh... 

Old  Materials,      Per  Gross 

Iron    rails,     Chicago 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia. 

Carwheels,     Chicago 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia. . 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go. 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia. 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton) 
No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila.. 
No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net) 


Nov.  14,  Nov.  7,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  15. 
19-16. 


1917. 

Cents. 
5.00 
6.25 
3.50 

•3.25 
•4.35 


Ton  : 
$35.00 

38.00 
^7.75 

29.00 

29.00 

20.00 

28.00 

26.00 

30.00 

22.50 

35.00 

31.00 


1917. 

Cents. 
5.00 
6.25 


1917. 
Cents. 


$35.00 
38.00 
27.00 
29.00 
30.00 
25.00 
28.00 
27.00 
28.00 
21.00 
35.00 
31.00 


$36.00 
38.00 
26.00 
29.00 
27.00 
25.00 
25.00 
27.00 
28.00 
20.00 
35.00 
29.50 


Cents. 
3.65 
5.25 
2.85 
2.80 
2.80 
3.70 


$25.00 
23.00 
16.50 
18.00 
21.00 
19.50 
20.50 
17.00 
18.00 
15.50 
23.50 
21.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Iron  bars,   Philadelphia.  . 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 
Steel  bars.  New  York.  .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh. 
Tank  plates,  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.. 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.. 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh 
Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh.  . 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

*S.685 

4.685 

4.25 

2.659 

•3.50 

2.85 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

2.65 

2.90 

2.90 

t^2.90 

2.75 

3.095 

3.095 

2.919 

•3.25 

t^3.25 

t^3.25 

4.25 
4.419 

3.00 

3.00 

t^S.OO 

2.80 

3.195 

3.195 

t^3.195 

2.969 

•2.90 

•2.90 

•2.90 

2.70 

•3.25 

•3.25 

•3.25 

2.80 

3.50 

3.10 

•Agreed  prices.     tAs  yet  only  a  few  sales  made. 
••The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
(n  the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven: 

Furnace    coke,    prompt...  $6.00  $6.00  t^$6.00  $7.50 

Furnace    coke,    future 6.00          6.00     t*6.00  3.75 

Foundry  coke,  prompt.  .  .  .  7.00          6.00           .  . .  7.00 

Foundry  coke,  future 7.00         6.00           ...  5.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents.  Cents.     Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York.  .  23.50  23.50        23.50  32.50 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.   Y.  23.50  23.50        23.50  32.50 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 7.75          7.62%      8.00  11.25 

Spelter,    New    York 8.00          7.87%      8.25  11.50 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.37%      6.12%      6.87%  6.90 

Lead,    New    York 6.60          6.25'         7.00  7.00 

Tin,    New    York 73.00  68.00       61.00  44.12% 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  13.75  14.00        15.00  13.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $7.75  $7.75         $6.00 


order.  This  has  priority  in  rolling  and  shipment  and 
orders  for  ordinary  customers  are  pushed  aside  until  the 
Government  business  has  been  filled.  None  of  the  mills 
has  any  material  to  speak  of  for  delivery  this  year,  so 
that  general  customers  have  not  participated  very 
largely  in  the  lower  prices  named  by  the  Government. 
On  pig  iron,  billets  and  bars  and  finished  steel,  con- 
tracts were  in  force  when  the  Government  prices  came 
out  that  have  not  been  completed  and  will  not  be  for 
some  months.  Many  of  these  were  at  much  higher 
prices  than  the  Government  named  in  the  different 
raw  and  finished  steel  products.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  that  confronts  the  steel  trade  now  is  the 
demoralized  railroad  situation  that  will  no  doubt  get 
worse  as  soon  as  real  winter  weather  starts.  The 
movement  of  traffic  is  abnormally  slow  and  the  strict 
regulations  that  govern  shipments  make  it  impossible 
to  move  freight  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  The 
railroads  are  simply  up  against  it,  not  having  the 
motive  power,  cars  or  labor  to  move  the  enormous 
traffic  that  is  being  offered.  It  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  Government  should  quickly  take  some 
action  to  relieve  and  improve  the  present  railroad  situa- 
tion, which  is  by  far  the  worst  ever  known.  A  shortage 
of  coal  and  coke  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  dis- 
tricts is  seriously  restricting  output  of  pig  iron  and 
finished  steel.  Some  seven  or  eight  blast  furnaces  in 
Youngstown  are  banked  for  lack  of  coke  and  others  will 
have  to  bank  unless  the  supply  of  coke  improves.  The 
steel  business  is  being  carried  on  to-day  under  the  most 
trying  conditions  it  has  ever  known.  Shortage  of  labor, 
cars,  coal  and  coke  is  contributing  to  make  the  situation 
as  regards  output  and  shipments  about  as  bad  as  it 
could  possibly  be.  No  important  price  announcement 
came  out  during  the  week  but  the  new  discounts  on  steel 
and  iron  boiler  tubes  are  looked  for  at  any  time. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  a  veritable  famine  in  the  local 
market  in  the  supply  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  and 
where  iron  is  to  come  from  to  supply  the  needs  of 
local  consumers  over  the  winter  months  is  a  good  deal 


of  a  problem.  It  is  suggested  that  both  Bessemer  and 
basic  iron  will  have  to  be  secured  at  other  iron  manu- 
facturing centers,  aside  from  Pittsburgh  and  the  valleys, 
to  meet  the  demand.  Local  steel  companies  are  scouring 
the  market  everywhere  trying  to  find  Bessemer  and 
basic  iron,  but  without  success.  The  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co. 
wants  5000  tons  of  basic  for  its  open-hearth  steel  plant 
at  Cumberland,  Md.,  the  National  Tube  Co.,  5000  tons 
of  basic,  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  been  a 
heavy  buyer  of  Bessemer  and  basic  and  is  in  the  market 
for  more  and  other  smaller  steel  companies  are  actively 
seeking  iron  but  are  not  finding  it.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  maximum  Government  prices  that  now  control  pig 
iron,  there  would  be  a  runaway  market  that  would 
carry  prices  to  an  unheard  of  level.  The  Pennsylvania 
railroad  has  an  inquiry  out  for  2500  tons  of  low  silicon 
car  wheel  iron,  7600  tons  of  high  silicon  foundry  iron 
and  1750  tons  of  high  manganese  iron.  This  inquiry  is 
likely  to  be  closed  within  a  few  days.  The  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  four  or  five  furnaces  banked 
for  lack  of  coal  to  operate  its  by-product  coke  ovens. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  three  or  four  furnaces 
banked  in  the  Youngstown  district  and  other  stacks 
there  will  have  to  be  banked  shortly  unless  coke  supply 
sfon  gets  larger.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and 
Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  are  running  short  of  iron  and  have 
inquiries  in  the  market  for  Bessemer  and  basic.  A 
local  interest  has  bought  7000  to  8000  tons  of  malleable 
Bessemer  iron  for  making  car  wheels  at  the  fixed  price 
of  $33.50  valley  furnace.  Fairly  heavy  sales  of  No.  2 
foundry  iron  are  being  made  right  along  at  the  regular 
price  of  $33  valley  furnace. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Basic  pig  iron,  $33;  Bessemer, 
$36.30;  gray  forge,  $32;  No.  2  foundry,  $33;  No.  3  foundry. 
$32.50,  and  malleable  Bessemer,  $33.50,  all  per  gro.ss  ton  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  districts  being  95c.   per  ton. 

Ferroalloys. — The  manufacturers  of  Bessemer  ferro- 
silicon  and  silvery  iron  have  adopted  and  are  now 
quoting  the  scale  of  prices  adopted  for  these  two 
products   by   the   general   committee  of  the   American 
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Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  later  approved  by  the  President.  At  present  there 
are  only  two  or  three  sellers  of  Bessemer  ferrosilicon 
and  silvery  iron.  The  Globe  Iron  Co.'s  blast  furnace  at 
Jackson,  Ohio,  is  idle  for  relining  and  repairs  and  is 
out  of  the  market.  The  Star  Furnace  Co.  and  the 
Jackson  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  both  at  Jackson,  Ohio,  are 
sold  up  for  some  time  ahead,  the  Ashland  Iron  & 
Mining  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  has  quit  making  ferroalloys, 
and  the  only  really  active  seller  for  early  delivery  is 
the  Bessie  Furnace  Co.,  at  New  Straightville,  Ohio. 
New  inquiry  for  ferromanganese  is  fairly  active,  and 
prices  on  80  per  cent  domestic  range  from  $250  to  $260 
per  gross  ton,  delivered.  We  quote  18  to  22  per  cent 
spiegeleisen  at  $60  to  $65,  and  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
for  prompt  shipment  at  $150  to  $160  per  ton.  On  con- 
tracts prices  range  from  $140  and  higher,  depending 
on  the  quantity.  Some  large  consumers  of  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  have  covered  their  needs  over  all  of  next 
year. 

We  now  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $54,  10 
per  cent  f55,  11  per  cent  $58.30,  12  per  cent  $61.60,  13  per 
cent  $64.90,  14  per  cent  $68.20,  15  per  cent  $71.50,  and  16 
per  cent  $75.  We  quote  6  per  cent  silvery  iron  $40,  7  per 
cent  $42,  8  per  cent  $44.50,  9  per  cent  $47,  10  per  cent  $50, 
11  per  cent  $53,  and  12  per  cent  $56.  These  new  prices  on 
Bessemer  ferrosilicon  show  reductions  over  former  prices, 
ranging  from  $35  to  over  $60  per  ton.  On  silvery  iron  the 
new  prices  show  reductions  over  former  prices  of  $35  to  $40 
per  ton.  All  the  above  prices  are  f.o.b.  makers  furnace, 
Jackson  or  New  Straightville,  Ohio,  these  furnaces  having  a 
uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton,  for  delivery  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — There  is  some  inquiry  for 
billets  and  sheet  bars,  but  so  far  none  of  the  steel  mills 
seems  to  have  any  steel  to  spare  for  prompt  delivery 
at  the  Government  price  of  $47.50  for  billets  and  $51 
for  sheet  bars.  Dealers  say  they  are  having  inquiries 
for  billets  and  sheet  bars  for  prompt  delivery  and  intend- 
ing buyers  are  willing  to  pay  a  commission  to  dealers 
if  they  can  obtain  steel  for  them  at  Government  prices. 
The  steel  mills  are  covered  by  contracts  made  some 
time  ago  for  billets  and  sheet  bars  and  are  making  good 
deliveries.  It  is  stated  that  some  large  tin  plate  mills 
have  covered  their  needs  of  sheet  bars  over  first  half  of 
1918  at  the  regular  price  of  $51,  Pittsburgh  or  Young- 
stown  mill.  We  quote  4  x  4  in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  billets  at  $47.50  and  sheet  bars  at  $51,  maker's 
mills,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 

Structural  Material. — The  amount  of  new  work  out- 
side of  Government  needs  is  very  small.  The  McClin- 
tic-Marshall  Co.  has  taken  about  400  tons  for  a  new 
steel  building  for  the  Donner  Steel  Co.  at  Buffalo. 
Nearly  all  new  jobs  being  placed  are  either  direct  or 
indirect  Government,  details  of  which  are  not  given 
out.  The  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works  have  taken  680  tons 
for  a  new  machine  shop  for  the  Wellman-Seaver-Mor- 
gan  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  We  quote  beams  and  channels 
up  to  15  in.  at  3c.  at  mill. 

Plates. — In  addition  to  the  contract  for  30,000  cars 
for  Russia,  noted  last  week,  the  Italian  Government  is 
in  the  market  for  3000  to  9000  high  side  four-wheel 
steel  gondola  cars,  and  this  order  may  possibly  be 
given  out  this  week.  We  are  advised  that  more  plates 
are  availa'jle  right  along  for  fairly  prompt  shipment 
at  the  fixed  price  of  3.25c.,  but  the  larger  mills  are 
sold  up  for  months  ahead  on  plates  for  Government 
and  other  works,  mostly  the  former,  and  are  paying 
little  attention  to  the  3.25c.  price.  We  quote  i/4-in. 
and  heavier  sheared  plates  at  3.25c.  at  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Kails. — As  yet  no  announcement  has  come 
out  of  any  changes  in  prices  on  standard  sections  or 
light  rails,  and  very  little  new  business  is  being  placed. 
Nominal  prices  on  standard  section  and  light  rails  are 
given  on  page   1217. 

Sheettt. — All  the  sheet  mills  adopted  at  once  the 
new  Government  prices  that  came  out  on  Monday, 
Nov.  5.  Last  week  the  district  sales  managers  for  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  were  here  for  a  three- 
day  session,  during  which  conditions  in  the  sheet  and 
tin  plate  trade  and  general  business  matters  were  fully 
discussed.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has 
apportioned  to  its  district  sales  managers  its  output  of 


sheets,  and  very  shortly  the  district  sales  managers 
will  take  contracts  from  manufacturers  only  for  sheets 
at  the  Government  prices  for  delivery  over  first  half 
of  1918,  with  the  exception  that  contracts  for  galvan- 
ized sheets  will  be  for  first  quarter  of  next  year  only. 
The  policy  of  this  company  as  regards  sales  to  jobbers 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  will  likely  be  an- 
nounced within  a  short  time.  Some  sheet  mills  report 
a  larger  demand,  and  some  fair  sized  orders  for  dif- 
ferent grades  of  sheets  have  been  placed  at  the  new 
Government  prices  for  delivery  this  year.  It  is  prob- 
able also  that  contracts  have  been  for  delivery  in  first 
quarter  and  first  half  of  next  year  to  manufacturing 
consumers.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  Government 
price  on  sheets,  as  now  in  effect,  will  be  changed  on 
Jan.  1,  as  they  are  conceded  by  manufacturers  and 
consumers  alike  to  be  eminently  fair,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  some  makers  of  galvanized  sheets  who  are  not 
self-contained  feel  that  the  price  of  6.25c.  on  No.  28 
gage  is  too  low.  We  quote  blue  annealed  sheets,  No. 
10  gage,  4.25c.;  No.  28  Bessemer  black,  5c.;  No.  29 
galvanized,  6.25c.;  No.  28  tin  mill  black  plate,  5c.,  in 
carloads,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  rolled  from  Bessemer  or 
open-hearth  stock.  Prices  on  sheets  are  given  in  de- 
tail on  page  1217. 

Tin  Plate.— The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
has  apportioned  to  its  district  sales  managers  in  va- 
rious cities  its  output  of  tin  plate  for  first  half  of  1918, 
and  within  a  short  time  will  accept  contracts  from  its 
customers  for  delivery  over  the  first  half  of  1918  at 
the  Government  price  of  $7.75  per  base  box,  Bessemer 
or  open-hearth  stock.  Some  tin  plate  mills  have  not  yet 
started  to  sell  tin  plate  for  first  half  of  1918  delivery, 
as  they  have  not  yet  been  advised  how  much  steel  will 
be  given  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate, 
and  they  are  unable  to  estimate  what  their  output  will 
be  for  the  first  half  of  next  year.  It  is  understood 
that  contracts  for  sheet  bars  from  tin  mills  that  buy 
steel  in  the  open  market  have  been  practically  made 
on  the  basis  of  $51,  and  should  this  price  be  raised  or 
lowered,  the  tin  mills  are  to  abide  by  any  change  in 
price  of  tin  bars  that  may  be  made.  The  output  of 
tin  plate  in  the  first  half  of  next  year  at  least  will  be 
relatively  small,  as  manufacturers  will  concentrate 
their  entire  resources  with  a  view  of  producing  a 
maximum  output  of  tin  plate  for  the  packing  of  per- 
ishable foods.  In  order  to  more  fully  conserve  the 
output  of  tin  plate  for  packing  perishable  foods,  the 
food  administration  board  has  issued  an  order  for- 
bidding the  canning  of  dry  beans  and  peas  without  a 
special  Government  permit.  The  Government  holds 
that  these  two  products  can  be  marketed  to  a  large 
measure  without  being  canned.  The  Government  has 
also  made  some  stringent  license  rules  in  regard  to 
exports  on  tin  plate  and  has  ruled  that  tin  plate  leav- 
ing this  country  must  be  used  only  to  contribute  to 
the  military  or  vital  needs  of  the  nations  at  war 
against  Germany.  Preference  will  be  given  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  proven  that  the  tin  plate  is  to  be  used  to 
contribute  to  the  production  or  transportation  of  food- 
stuffs for  the  United  States  and  her  Allies.  We  quote 
coke  plate  at  $7.75  per  base  box,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for 
Bessemer  or  open-hearth  stock.  Effective  Wednesday, 
Nov.  7,  some  slight  reduction  in  prices  on  certain  sizes 
of  terne  plate  were  made,  these  changes  in  prices  to 
apply  only  on  new  orders  booked  from  Nov.  7  or  after. 
The  new  prices  now  in  effect  on  terne  plate  are  given 
in  detail  on  page  1217. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Makers  of  iron  and  steel  boiler  tubes 
formulated  new  discounts  which  were  sent  to  the  gen- 
eral committee  on  iron  and  steel  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  they  were  then  for- 
warded to  Washington  for  Government  approval.  The 
prices  as  agreed  upon  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Recently  the  sub-committee  on  tubular  products 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  placed  some 
large  orders  with  the  mills  for  iron  and  steel  tubes 
for  use  in  the  boilers  being  built  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation's  ships. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — As  yet,  manu- 
facturers of  track  bolts  have  made  no  change  in  their 
price  quoted  for  some  time  and  railroads  are  naming 
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6.50c.  to  7c.  in  carload  lots,  while  to  the  small  trade,  8c. 
at  mill  is  being  quoted.  Prices  on  standard  size  railroad 
spikes  are  slightly  lower,  but  demand  for  track  bolts, 
also  railroad  spikes,  is  quiet.  Prices  on  track  bolts  and 
railroad  spikes  are  given  in  detail  on  page  121.7. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Nearly  all  the  new  business  being 
placed  in  nuts  and  bolts  is  for  Government  work,  the 
commercial  demand  for  some  time  being  very  light. 
Discounts  just  announced  are  given  on  page  1217. 

Rivets. — Most  of  the  new  business  being  placed  in 
rivets  is  on  direct  or  indirect  Government  orders,  the 
new  demand  from  domestic  consumers  having  been 
dull  for  some  time. 

Wire  Products. — All  the  makers  of  wire  products 
have  agreed  on  standard  prices,  based  on  $3.25  on  plain 
wire  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh,  announced  by  the 
Government  on  Monday,  Nov.  5.  Some  mills  believe 
that  the  price  of  $3.50  on  wire  nails  is  unduly  low.  Tak- 
ing basic  iron  at  $33  and  Bessemer  at  $36.30,  Pitts- 
burgh, it  is  figured  out  that  the  rods  alone  will  cost 
close  to  $60  per  ton,  and  in  addition  there  is  an  extra 
cost  of  drawing  into  wire,  cutting  the  nails,  furnishing 
the  kegs,  which  cost  15c.  to  18c.  each,  heading  and 
other  incidentals.  Some  manufacturers  believe  the 
price  of  nails  should  have  been  fixed  at  $4  to  allow  a 
fair  margin  of  profit.  However,  all  the  manufacturers 
have  adopted  the  $3.50  priae,  but  would  much  prefer  to 
sell  plain  wire  at  $3.25,  as  there  is  more  profit  in  it 
than  in  nails  at  $3,50  per  keg  There  is  also  more 
profit  on  some  other  grades  of  wire  than  in  making 
nails  at  $3.50  and  it  is  probable  some  manufacturers 
may  materially  decrease  their  output  of  wire  nails. 
The  new  demand  for  wire  and  wire  nails  is  reported 
better  and  the  export  demand,  which  comes  from  prac- 
tically all  foreign  countries,  is  reported  heavy.  Sales 
of  wire  nails  have  been  made  lately  for  export  that 
realized  $5  and  even  $5  10,  base,  per  keg,  f.o.b.,  New 
York.  Existing  contracts  on  wire  and  wire  nails  are 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  new  prices.  The  prices  now 
in  effect  on  wire  and  wire  nails  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  1217. 

Wire  Rods. — Local  makers  report  quite  a  heavy  do- 
mestic and  export  demand,  but  are  pretty  well  sold  up 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  have  very  few  rods 
to  spare.  Small  manufacturers  of  wire  and  wire  nails, 
who  buy  rods  in  the  open  market,  will  hardly  be  able 
to  realize  a  profit  with  rods  at  $51  and  costs  of  labor 
and  incidentals  at  present  high  rates.  We  note  a  sale 
of  300  tons  of  soft  open  hearth  rods  at  $57,  Pittsburgh, 
for  this  year's  delivery.  We  now  quote  No.  5  common 
basic  or  Bessemer  rods  at  $57;  chain  rods,  $65;  screw, 
rivet  and  bolt  rods  and  other  rods  of  that  character, 
$65,  all  these  prices  being  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Prices 
on  rods  are  given  in  detail  on  page  1217. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Manufacturers  are  now  quoting 
the  steel  bar  price  on  bands,  which  is  2.90c.  and  a  dif- 
ferential of  60c.  in  favor  of  steel  hoops,  making  the 
price  of  the  latter  3.50c.  None  of  the  mills  has  very 
much  tonnage  in  either  hoops  or  bands  for  this  year, 
having  contracts  at  higher  prices  which  will  take  some 
months  to  clean  up.  We  quote  steel  bands  at  2.90c., 
extras  as  per  the  steel  bar  card  and  steel  hoops  3.50c. 
f.o.b.   mills,   Pittsburgh. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Sales  of  both  iron  and  steel 
bars  are  confined  mostly  to  small  lots  for  shipment 
prior  to  Jan.  1.  Some  large  consumers  covered  several 
months  ago  for  first  quarter  and  in  some  cases  for  first 
half  of  1918  at  higher  prices  than  are  in  effect  on  steel 
bars,  and  specifications  against  these  contracts  are  fair. 
Iron  bar  makers  have  not  yet  adjusted  their  prices  to 
put  them  more  in  line  with  the  2.90c.  price  on  steel 
bars,  but  may  do  so  in  a  short  time.  Large  quantities 
of  steel  bars  are  being  used  in  recent  Government  or- 
ders for  cars  and  also  for  other  Government  work  and 
will  take  absolute  priority  in  shipments.  The  price  on 
steel  bars  is  good  only  until  Jan.  1,  but  it  is  not  be- 
lieved it  will  be  revised  at  that  date.  We  quote  steel 
bars  at  2  90c.,  refined  iron  bars  at  4c.  to  4.25c.  in  car- 
loads, f.o.b.  mills,  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — It  is  understood  that  some  fairly  large 
orders  for  shafting  have  been  placed  in  the  last  week 


at  the  new  Government  price  of  17  per  c«nt  off  list, 
which  makes  the  basing  price  4.15c.  at  mill.  Other 
contracts  placed  some  time  ago  on  which  the  price  was 
left  open  have  also  been  adjusted  to  the  new  basis. 
The  demand  for  shafting  from  the  automobile  trade  is 
dull,  but  from  screw  stock  machine  people  is  heavy. 
The  Government  is  also  a  large  buyer  of  shafting,  both 
on  direct  and  indirect  orders.  We  quote  cold  rolled 
shafting  at  17  per  cent  off  list,  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Manufacturers  of  cold 
rolled  strip  steel  continue  7c  per  pound  in  carloads  and 
larger  lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  and  on  contracts  for  de- 
livery within  60  to  90  days.  Terms  are  30  days,  less 
2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days  when  sold  in  quantities 
of  300  pounds  or  more. 

Wrought  Pipe. — All  makers  of  steel  pipe  have 
adopted  new  cards  based  on  the  Government  discount, 
which  puts  %  in.  to  3  in.  black  pipe  at  51  per  cent,  gal- 
vanized at  37%  per  cent,  an  extra  discount  of  1  point, 
5  and  2V^  per  cent  being  made  to  the  large  jobbing 
trade.  Manufacturers  of  iron  pipe  have  sent  out  new 
cards  under  date  of  Nov.  7,  reaffirming  former  discounts 
in  effect  for  some  months.  New  discounts  have  also 
been  adopted  on  line  pipe.  Oil  country  goods  have  also 
been  revised  in  prices  to  a  basis  somewhat  higher  than 
quoted  for  some  time  by  the  National  Tube  Co.  and 
lower  than  quoted  by  other  mills.  The  Government  has 
been  a  fairly  heavy  buyer  of  steel  pipe  recently,  its 
orders  having  been  divided  among  the  mills  based  on 
capacity.  One  maker  has  taken  an  order  for  14,000 
tons  of  3  in.  steel  pipe  to  be  used  for  trench  mortars. 
This  will  be  a  very  high  grade  pipe,  made  from  the 
best  quality  of  skelp.  Present  discounts  on  black  and 
galvanized  iron  and  steel  pipe  being  quoted  by  the  mills 
are  given  on  page  1217. 

Coke. — The  announcement  by  the  Government  last 
week  of  the  price  of  $7  on  72  hr.  foundry  coke  and  $7.30 
per  net  ton  of  2000  lb.  on  crushed  coke  has  done  much 
to  clear  up  the  unsatisfactory  condition  that  has  existed 
in  the  coke  trade  since  the  Government  made  a  price  of 
$6  on  furnace  coke  on  Sept.  24  last.  This  price  of  $6 
on  furnace  coke  was  also  reaffirmed  by  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration Board  and  sets  at  rest  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  price  would  remain  in  force  and  also  the  absurd 
report  that  was  printed  that  the  $6  furnace  coke  was 
not  legal.  Since  the  new  prices  went  into  effect,  the 
underhanded  methods  employed  by  some  small  coke 
operators  to  get  higher  than  $6  for  furnace  and  foundry 
coke  have  largely  disappeared  and  it  is  hoped  will  very 
soon  be  only  a  memory.  The  resolution  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  approved  the  above  named  maximum 
prices  and  also  provides  that  brokers  are  not  to  get  a 
commission.  The  unexpected  announcement  of  the 
Frick  Coke  Co.  of  a  heavy  advance  in  wages  for  coke 
mine  and  coke  oven  labor  was  a  very  great  surprise 
to  the  trade.  The  company  made  a  10  per  cent  advance 
on  Oct.  1  and  in  a  little  over  a  month  has  made  another 
still  heavier  advance.  We  are  advised  that  some  con- 
tracts for  furnace  coke  for  first  half  of  next  year  have 
been  made  at  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven,  but  prior  to 
Sept.  24  contracts  were  made  between  several  leading 
producers  of  high  grade  furnace  coke  and  blast  furnace 
operators  at  $9  per  net  ton  at  oven,  effective  from  Jan. 
1  to  June  30,  1918.  The  coke  producers  who  made  these 
contracts  are  shipping  coke  to  the  same  consumers  over 
the  remainder  of  this  year  at  $6  per  ton  at  oven.  We 
now  quote  furnace  coke  at  $6,  72  hr.  foundry  coke  at  $7 
and  crushed  coke  over  1  in.  size  $7.30,  all  in  tons  of 
2000  pounds  at  oven.  The  Connellsville  Courier  gives 
the  output  of  coke  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville 
regions  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  3  as  332,423  tons,  an 
increase  over  the  i  revious  week  of  26,443  tons. 

Old  Material. — The  new  Government  maximum 
prices  of  $30  per  gross  ton,  delivered  at  consuming 
points  on  heavy  melting  steel,  $20  on  borings  and 
turnings,  and  $35  on  No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap  are 
not  being  maintained  at  any  of  the  consuming  points 
outside  of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  fact  in  this  district  are 
from  $1  to  $2  per  ton  lower  than  named  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Just  now  prices  for  scrap  are  higher  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  than  at  any  other  consuming  point. 
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None  of  the  local  dealers  will  sell  material  for  delivery 
in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  or  other 
leading  consuming  points,  and  pay  the  freight  to  these 
points,  preferring  to  do  what  business  they  can  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  where  they  can  realize  higher  prices. 
Just  now  heavy  melting  steel  is  about  $29,  borings  and 
turnings  $18,  No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap  $33  to  $34, 
delivered  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Prices  at  other 
consuming  points  on  these  materials  are  considerably 
lower.  It  is  almost  impossible  to-day  for  dealers  to  do 
any  scrap  business  owing  to  the  rigid  railroad  restric- 
tions. The  railroads  still  demand  permits  from  dealers 
and  consumers,  and  will  not  furnish  any  open  cars  un- 
less the  party  to  whom  the  scrap  is  consigned  will 
furnish  the  number  of  the  war  order  for  which  the 
material  is  intended.  It  is  not  likely  there  will  be 
much  scrap  business  done  in  this  district  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  as  consumers  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
covered.  Dealers  are  now  quoting  for  delivery  in 
Pittsburgh  and  other  consuming  points  that  take  Pitts- 
burgh freight  rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered    $29.00  to  $30.00 

No.  1  foundry  cast 25.00  to  26.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,   Pa 30.00  to  31.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  .  . .  21.00  to  22.00 
Bundled  sheet  scrap,  sides  and  ends, 
f.o.b.    consumer's    mill,    Pittsburgh 

district   20.00  to  21.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 18.00  to  19.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 15.00  to  16.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 37.00  to  38.00 

Iron  car  axles 40.00  to  41.00 

Steel  car  axles 40.00  to  41.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel 47.00  to  48.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    18.00  to  20.00 

Cast-iron  wheels   28.00  to  30.00 

Rolled  steel   wheels 32.00  to  33.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 32.00  to  33.00 

Cast-iron  borings 18.00  to  20.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 3S.00  to  35.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 21.00  to  22.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

♦Shipping  point. 

The  Stalnaker  Steel  Co.,  dealers  in  iron  and  steel 
scrap  of  all  kinds,  has  located  its  offices  in  rooms  1124- 
1126  Farmers'  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  these  being  the 
rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ohio  Iron  &  Metal 
Co.,  which  has  discontinued  its  Pittsburgh  offices  for 
the  present.  The  Stalnaker  Steel  Co.  has  been  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  of  which  $160,000  has 
been  paid  in.  The  officers  are  H.  D.  Stalnaker,  president 
and  treasurer;  H.  G.  Stalnaker,  vice-president,  and 
F.  S.  Easterly,  secretary.  Mr.  Easterly  was  formerly 
assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.  The  Stalnaker  Steel  Co.  also  maintains 
offices  in  the  Citizens'  Building,  Cleveland. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  12. 

In  summing  up  his  view  of  the  situation,  a  promi- 
nent official  of  an  independent  steel  company  remarked 
that  the  industry  is  getting  down  to  a  sane  and  decent 
way  of  doing  business,  and  his  words  carried  with  them 
satisfaction  and  relief.  Another  characterized  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  mills  had  fallen  in  line  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  as  wonderful,  at  the  same  time  deploring 
that  there  were  those  who  would  abrogate  contracts. 
If,  at  a  later  day,  prices  should  be  revised  upward,  he 
asked,  how  would  these  same  consumers  feel  about  the 
cancellation  of  their  contracts  which  called  for  mate- 
rial at  the  lower  levels?  The  view  of  not  a  few  con- 
sumers that  their  contract  prices  are  subject  to  revision 
has  caused  worry  and  considerable  friction.  Mean- 
while, specifications  are  good,  and  agreed  prices  are 
working  in  all  directions  where  new  orders  can  be 
filled.  In  limited  quantity,  plates  are  selling  at  3.25c., 
and  structural  shapes  at  3c.  High  carbon  bars  show 
more  or  less  irregularity,  sales  having  been  made  all 
the  way  from  2.90c.  to  4c.,  Chicago.  Bar  iron  is  at 
sea.    There  is  plenty  of  inquiry  for  all  kinds  of  steel 


products,  and  the  end  of  the  year  will  bting  a  large 
volume  of  buying.  It  is  reported  that  independent  wire 
mills  have  announced  their  intention  ofe^ropping  their 
quotations  from  the  $4  base  for  naiw  to  $3.50,  the 
quotation  of  the  leading  interest.  The  Government 
named  $3^25  for  plain  fence  wire,  not  mentioning  nails. 
Shell  steel  is  being  actively  placed,  and  bars  for  gun 
forgings  are  sought  by  the  Government.  The  sheet 
mills  are  selling  at  the  agreed  prices,  and  the  largest 
local  producer  is  taking  business  so  fast  that  it  expects 
to  be  filled  up  for  the  first  quarter  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  While  selling,  it  is  making  no  contracts.  A 
reduction  in  bolt  and  nut  prices  is  confidently  looked 
for.  Pig  iron  is  active  for  1918  delivery  at  agreed 
prices.  The  makers  of  cast-iron  pipe  have  advanced 
their  quotations  $5  per  ton.     Old  material  is  quiet. 

Pig  Iron. — Buying  for  the  first  half  of  1918  is  active 
in  all  grades  of  iron,  the  demand  for  malleable  and 
basic  being  especially  notable.  There  is  considerable 
inquiry  for  standard  Bessemer,  which  is  quoted  at 
$36.30,  furnace.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  the 
prices  quoted  are  in  accordance  with  the  base  of  $33, 
furnace,  for  No.  2  foundry.  For  the  silvery  grades 
there  is  fair  inquiry  for  both  this  year  and  1918,  with 
but  very  little  to  be  had  for  delivery  this  year.  The 
principal  distributor  of  Northern  iron  reports  that  pro- 
duction is  less  retarded  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago, 
although  the  coke  supply  is  not  what  it  should  be  be- 
cause of  inequalities  in  the  coal  that  is  being  delivered 
at  the  ovens.  Among  the  inquiries  is  one  for  1000  tons 
from  the  Chain  Belt  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Indicative  of  the 
extent  to  which  Southern  iron  is  being  sold  is  the  fact 
that  the  agent  of  one  producer  in  the  past  week  has 
placed  between  5000  and  6000  tons,  all  for  1918  de- 
livery. The  company  in  question  is  offering,  for  1918, 
1,75  to  2.25  per  cent  silicon  iron  at  $33,  f.o.b.  cars,  fur- 
nace; 2.25  to  2.75  silicon  at  $33.50;  2.75  to  3.25  silicon 
at  $34.50;  silicon,  3.25  and  over  silicon  at  agreed  prices 
for  high  silicon.  One  brand  of  the  company's  pro- 
duction, with  manganese  guaranteed  at  0.75  and 
production,  with  manganese  guaranteed  at  0.75  and 
over,  is  offered  at  an  advance  of  50c.  per  ton,  and  1 
per  cent  and  over  at  an  advance  of  $1,  The  company  . 
states  that  it  has  nothing  to  offer  for  delivery  in  the 
rest  of  this  year.  The  following  quotations  are  for  iron 
delivered  at  consumers*  yards,  except  those  for  North- 
ern foundry,  malleable  Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which 
are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching  charg« 
averaging  50c.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  2  to  5 $37.50 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  6  and  Scotch. . . .  40.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  1 33.50 

Northern   coke  foundry,   No.    2 33.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  3 . 32.50 

Northern   high-phosphorus  foundry.  . .  .' 33.00 

Southern  coke  No.   1  foundry  and  1  soft 38.50 

Southern  coke  No.  2  foundry 37.00 

Malleable   Bessemer 33.50 

Basic     33.00 

Low-phosphorus  (copper  free)   53.00 

Silvery,  7  per  cent 44.54 

Ferroalloys. — The  purchase  of  400  tons  of  80  per 
cent  ferromanganese  at  $250,  with  other  sales,  estab- 
lishes the  market  at  that  level,  for  delivery  this  year 
or  in  the  early  part  of  next.  Some  10  to  12  per  cent 
electrolytic  ferrosilicon  is  being  offered  at  about  $85 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  cars,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y,  For  this 
product,  made  in  the  electric  furnace,  the  claim  is  made 
that  its  phosphorus  and  sulphur  content  is  less  than 
half  that  of  ordinary  Bessemer  ferrosilicon.  Standard 
50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  is  offered  over  the  first  half  of 
1918,  with  a  few  carloads  for  November  and  December, 
at  $150  per  ton  for  1918  and  $163  for  this  year.  Freight 
is  allowed  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Plates. — Except  for  Government  purposes,  the  lead- 
ing interest  is  taking  no  business  and  the  leading  inde- 
pendent none,  except  where  it  can  work  in  an  occasional 
small  tonnage.  Eastern  producers,  however,  are  taking 
some  plate  business  at  the  official  price  of  3.25c. 
Flanged  plates,  taking  the  usual  extras,  are  also  being 
sold  on  the  basis  of  the  Government  price.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  steadily  increasing  the  volume  of  plates  it 
will  require  the  mills  to  furnish,  many  orders  coming 
both  directly  and  indirectly  from  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  The  jobbers  have  not  changed  their  quota- 
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tion  for  plates  out  of  stock,  but  a  lower  price  is  looked 
for. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse,  the  quotation  is  7c. 

Structural  Material. — Shapes  in  a  small  way  are 
fairly  active,  the  prices  being  based  on  the  Government 
base  of  3c.  As  in  plates.  Government  agencies  have 
been  active  buyers,  the  usual  allotments  of  shapes  being 
i»  about  one-third  that  of  plates.  The  Western  Pacific 
has  placed  1500  cars,  and  it  is  reported  that  about 
4900  cars  of  various  types  have  been  distributed  among 
the  makers  by  the  Government  for  its  railway  in 
France.  Three  structural  lettings  are  announced,  as 
follows: 

Two  130  ft.  and  one  140  ft.  truss  spans  for  Morrison 
County,  Minn.,  159  tons.  To  International  Bridge  Co.,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind. 

Sioux  City  Terminal  Railway  Co.,  deck  plate  girder  bridge 
across  Floyd  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  109  tons.  To 
Franklin  Bros.  Bridge  &  Construction  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  buildings  at  Peoria,  111.,  600  tons.  To  A- 
Lucas  &  Sons,  Peoria. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse  the  quotation  is  5c. 

Bars. — A  Government  inquiry,  at  hand  to-day,  is  for 
about  1200  tons  of  steel  bars  required  in  making  gun 
forgings,  the  mills  being  requested  to  state  if  they  can 
make  delivery  without  interfering  with  other  Govern- 
ment requirements.  Should  there  be  a  conflict,  the 
mills  are  requested  to  give  notice,  after  which  the 
Priority  Board  will  be  expected  to  make  some  readjust- 
ment. Shill  steel  is  being  placed  more  freely  by  the 
Government.  Some  high  carbon  bars,  rolled  from  dis- 
carded shell  steel,  are  occasionally  sold  at  2.90c.  Un- 
certainty exists  with  regard  to  both  rail  carbon  steel 
bars  and  bar  iron,  no  official  prices  having  been  fixed 
as  yet  for  these  products,  but  recommendations  have 
been  made  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  the  case 
of  bar  iron,  and  there  also  has  been  some  talk  as  to 
similar  adjustment  of  rail  carbon  bars  and  rerolling 
rails.  Although  some  makers  of  rail  carbon  bars  quote 
4c.,  Chicago,  and  higher,  in  a  nominal  market,  sales 
have  been  made  at  3.50c.,  Chicago.  Nominally,  iron 
bars  are  unchanged  at  4.50c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers'  quota- 
tions are  unchanged. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bars,  4.50c.;  bar  iron,  4.50c.;  reinforcing 
bars,  4.50c.  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  sizes  %  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting  list 
plus  5  per  cent  to  plus  10  per  cent. 

Sheets. — The  sheet  mills  are  filling  up  rapidly  with 
orders  for  first  quarter  delivery,  and  a  prominent  local 
producer  expects  to  be  out  of  the  market  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  as  at  the  present  rate  its  capacity  will 
then  have  been  reached.  All  of  the  business  is  being 
taken  at  the  recently  announced  Government  levels — 
5c.  for  black  sheets,  4.25c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed,  and 
6.25c.  for  No.  28  galvanized,  all  Pittsburgh  base,  and 
subject  to  a  freight  rate  of  21.5c.  per  100  lb.  The  pro- 
ducer referred  to  is  making  no  contracts,  and  will  ship 
in  the  first  quarter  only  those  orders  which  are  speci- 
fied at  the  present  time.  The  buyer  is  expected  to  pay 
the  Government  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  freight  rate. 
A  little  export  business  is  being  done  to  neutral  coun- 
tries, or  to  commercial  consumers  in  the  allied  coun- 
tries, in  which  cases  the  Government  base  does  not 
apply.  Jobbers  are  expected  to  announce  revised  prices 
in  the  near  future. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  8c.;  No.  28 
black,  8.50c.  ;  and  No.   28  galvanized,  9.50c. 

Wire  Products. — The  leading  interest  is  quoting 
$3.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  nails  (the  base);  plain  fence 
wire,  $3.25  (named  by  agreement) ;  painted  barb  wire, 
$3.65;  galvanized  barb  wire,  $4.35;  polished  staples, 
$3.65,  and  galvanized  staples,  $4.35.  The  independents 
have  been  quoting  on  the  basis  of  $4  for  nails,  but  a 
circular  received  in  this  city  announced  that  they  are  in 
accord  with  the  new  prices.  The  prices  named  are  to 
jobbers,  per  100  lb. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Quotations  were  advanced  to-day 
$5  per  ton,  the  makers  having  decided  that  their  recent 
reduction  of  $15  per  ton  was  too  radical.  It  is  inti- 
,  mated  that  when  they  last  reduced  their  prices  they  ex- 
pected to  get  Southern  pig  iron  cheaper  than  has  proved 
to  be  the  case.     Wooster,  Ohio,  is  asking  alternate  bids 


for  8000  ft.  of  pipe,  wood,  steel  or  cast  iron.     If  12-in. 

pipe  is  taken,  about  370  tons  will  be  wanted,  and  if 

16-in.  about  575  tons.     The  600  tons  wanted  by  Kansas 

City,  Mo.,  was  placed  with  the  United  States  Cast  Iron 

Pipe  &  Foundry  Co. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows:  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $58.50  ;  6  in.  and  larger,  $55.50,  with  $1  extra 
for  class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Specifications  are  active, 

but  little  new  business  is  being  done.    Spikes  have  been 

taken  at  4.50c.  to  5c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.50c.  to  5c.,  base;  small  spikes, 
4.75c.  to  5.50c.,  base  ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  5.50c.  to 
6c.,  all  in  carloads,  Chicago ;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90  f.o.b.  mill, 
net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38,  base 
(nominal)  ;  open  hearth,  $40  (nominal)  ;  light  rails,  25  to 
45  lb.,  $70;  16  to  20  lb.,  $71;  12  lb.,  $72;  8  lb.,  $73;  angle 
bars,  3.25c.,  base. 

Old  Material. — The  leading  interests  had  supple- 
mented its  purchases  of  heavy  melting  and  shoveling 
steel,  taking  about  15,000  tons  in  all,  for  which  it  paid 
$29  per  ton,  regardless  of  grade.  The  result  has  been 
to  reduce,  if  not  wipe  out,  the  usual  differential  between 
the  two.  Other  consumers  have  done  very  little,  all 
waiting  for  the  market  to  crystallize  following  the  recent 
price  fixing  in  which  a  few  items  were  named.  While 
No.  1  railroad  wrought  was  fixed  at  $35  by  agreement, 
this  was  for  a  gross  ton,  while  it  usually  is  sold  per 
net  ton,  the  equivalent  being  $31.25.  Yet  the  railroads 
are  receiving  and  consumers  have  been  willing  to  pay 
more  than  $31.25.  The  American  Board  of  Scrap  Iron 
Dealers  has  sent  out  letters  asking  the  dealers  to  adjust 
their  operations  to  the  agreed  prices.  Meanwhile  there 
is  much  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  market  stands,  also 
a  feeling  that  the  mills  would  like  to  buy.  It  is  felt  that 
rail  carbon  bars  will  be  revised  downward — in  fact 
they  must  be  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  mild  steel 
bar  and  iron  bars  when  the  latter  take  their  destined 
place — consequently  a  revision  of  rerolling  rails  will  be 
in  order.  The  railroad  lists  are  few  and  light.  We 
quote  for  delivery  at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per   Qrosa    Ton 

Old  iron  rails $35.00  to  $36.00 

Relaying    rails    50.00  to  55.00 

Old  carwheels    27.75  to  28.75 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 35.00  to  36.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 33.50  to  34.50 

Heavy   melting  steel  scrap    28.00  to  29.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  28.00  to  29.00 

Shoveling    steel     27.00  to  28.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 20.00  to  21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars    $34.00  to  $35.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 35.00  to  36.00 

Steel  angle  bars 26.00  to  27.00 

Iron  car  axles 42.00  to  43.00 

Steel  car  axles    40.00  to  41.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 31.00  to  32.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 28.00  to  29.00 

Cut  forge    28.00  to  29.00 

Pipes  and  flues 18.75  to  19.75 

No.  1  busheling 22.00  to  23.00 

No.  2  busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers    29.00  to  30.00 

Coil  springs    36.50  to  37.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  18.50  to  19.50 

Boiler  punchlngs   31.00  to  32.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 32.00  to  33.00 

Machine-shop    turnings 16.00  to  17.00 

Cast  borings 15.75  to  16.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap 22.50  to  23.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 17.50  to  18.00 

Grate  bars    16.00  to  17.00 

Brake  shoes   17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad    malleable    26.00  to  27.00 

Agricultural  malleable 22.00  to  23.00 

Country  mixed  scrap   16.50  to  17.00 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — The  demand  is  more  active  than 
heretofore,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  an  ad- 
vance might  be  looked  for,  but  there  was  a  feeling  in 
the  trade  that,  in  keeping  with  the  trend  in  other 
products,  lower  prices  were  not  unlikely  to  come  as 
they  have.  For  prices  and  freight  rates,  see  finished 
iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  1217. 


Mr.  Rowe  Very  111 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  14.  {By  Wire). — Wallace  H.  Rowe, 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Union  Arcade 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  lying  seriously  ill  at  his  home 
in  the  East  End  in  this  city  from  a  complication  of 
diseases. 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Nov.  13. 
Iron  Ore. — Believing  that  the  greatest  efficiency  can 
be  obtained  from  the  joint  control  of  the  Lake  fleet, 
most  of  the  vessel  owners  have  placed  the  operation  of 
their  boats  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee  which 
is  also  given  full  authority  to  co-operate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Allied  industries.  This  committee  will 
direct  the  shipments  of  bulk  freight  including  ore,  coal 
and  grain.  This  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  and  members  holding  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  tonnage  have  placed  their  boats  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee  which  is  composed  of 
Harry  Coulby,  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  John  S.  Ash- 
ley, M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.;  H.  S.  Wilkinson,  Great  Lakes 
Steamship  Co.;  C.  D.  Dyer,  Shenango  Steamship  Co., 
and  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Pioneer  Steamship  Co. 
The  demands  of  the  grain  trade  are  heavy  and  many 
vessels  scheduled  for  ore  have  been  diverted  to  that 
trade  during  the  past  week.  Ore  shippers  and  vessel 
men  are  doing  all  they  can  to  increase  grain  shipments 
to  the  maximum,  and  the  former  are  releasing  boats 
under  charter,  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  carrying 
grain.  We  quote  prices  as  follows,  delivered  lower 
Lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  old  range  non- 
Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba-Bessemer,  $5.70;  Mesaba  non- 
Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  demand  for  foundry  iron  is  fairly 
active,  having  been  stimulated  somewhat  by  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  differentials.  The  call  is  largely 
for  first-half  contracts,  but  there  is  considerable  inquiry 
for  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment.  Malleable  iron  is 
also  in  fair  demand.  Most  furnaces  are  well  sold  up 
and  are  booking  as  few  orders  as  possible.  Very  little 
iron  is  available  for  this  year's  delivery.  The  melt  is 
heavy  and  foundries  are  crowding  furnaces  for  ship- 
ments, some  being  unable  to  get  iron  on  their  contracts 
as  fast  as  needed.  In  steel  making  iron,  there  is  an 
inquiry  from  a  Maryland  plant  for  6000  tons  of  basic  for 
delivery  1500  tons  per  month  starting  with  December. 
There  is  some  demand  for  small  lots  of  silvery  iron, 
but  the  supply  is  not  plentiful.  Some  contracts  for 
8  per  cent  silvery  iron  contain  the  clause  that  if  that 
iron  is  not  available,  9  to  10  per  cent  iron  is  to  be 
shipped  in  its  place.  The  Southern  iron  market  is  inac- 
tive.   We  quote  delivered  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer $37.25 

Basic 33.30 

Northern  No.  2  foundry   33.30 

Southern  No.  2  foundry   37.00 

Gray  forge   32.30 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon    46.12 

•Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace 50.00 

Coke. — There  is  a  heavy  volume  of  inquiry  for 
foundry  coke,  but  selling  agents  have  none  to  offer. 
Doubt  is  expressed  that  the  new  Government  price  of 
$7  for  foundry  coke  will  help  the  situation  much,  as 
it  is  claimed  that  producers  are  still  filled  with  orders 
taken  at  much  higher  prices  before  the  Government 
regulation  of  prices  went  into  effect.  The  demand  is 
largely  for  spot  coke  and  the  situation  has  become  so 
serious  that  at  least  one  foundry,  crowded  with  rush 
work  for  the  Government,  has  been  compelled  to  par- 
tially shut  down  because  of  the  lack  of  coke. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  demand  for  bolts  and 
nuts  is  light,  both  in  new  orders  and  in  specifications 
on  contracts.  In  view  of  the  possible  reduction  in 
prices  jobbers  have  been  reducing  stocks  and  have  not 
been  placing  orders  on  contracts.  Inquiries  for  about 
10,000  tons  of  rivets  from  Eastern  shipyards  are  pend- 
ing, but  the  placing  of  the  orders  is  being  held  up 
pending  a  possible  reduction  of  prices. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  for  steel  for 
Government  work  continues  very  heavy.  A  large  share 
of  the  manufacturing  plants  in  this  territory  are  now 
devoting  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  capacity  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Government  work,  and  the  portions  of 
their  plants  used  for  these  purposes  are  increasing 
every  day.  The  market  is  rapidly  reaching  such  a  con- 
dition that  steel  will  be  available  only  for  Government 
work  and  for  uses  in  the  manufacturing  necessities. 
Most  orders  now  are  Government  priority  orders,  these 


being  placed  with  the  mills  that  are  the  usual  source 
of  supply  for  the  customer.  Orders  were  placed  with 
a  Cleveland  mill  during  the  week  for  :J0,000  to  40,000 
tons  of  billets  for  shells,  slabs  for  making  plates  for 
the  Emergency  Fleet,  and  sheet  bars,  some  of  the 
latter  being  placed  on  priority  orders  for  making  tin 
plate  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  containers. 
There  is  still  considerable  inquiry  for  contracts  for 
steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  material  for  the  first 
quarter  and  first  half,  but  mills  are  taking  on  no  con- 
tracts. Some  inquiry  has  also  come  out  for  sheet  bar 
contracts  for  the  first  quarter.  The  demand  for  plates 
is  fairly  active,  but  mills  having  high-priced  contracts 
report  that  some  consumers  are  not  sending  in  spec- 
ifications on  these  contracts.  Prices  quoted  by  Cleve- 
land mills  are  unchanged,  ranging  from  a  maximum  of 
6c.,  Pittsburgh,  down  to  the  Government  price.  An 
Eastern  mill  is  still  quoting  universal  plates  at  3.25c. 
at  mill  for  early  delivery  in  this  territory.  The  vol- 
ume of  sheet  business  has  been  stimulated  by  the  fixing 
of  Government  prices,  a  great  deal  of  business  having 
been  booked  during  the  week.  Mills  are  now  well  sold 
up  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Mill  orders  are 
being  booked  at  Government  prices.  There  is  some 
irregularity  in  warehouse  prices  on  sheets,  and  these 
are  quoted  down  to  6c.  for  No.  28  black,  5.25c.  for  No. 
10  blue  annealed  and  7.25c.  for  No.  28  galvanized. 
Hard  steel  bars  continue  to  ease  off  and  are  now 
quoted  around  3.50c.  One  mill  that  has  been  selling 
deformed  bars  rolled  from  shell  discard  at  2.90c.  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Government  price  is  now  ask- 
ing a  25c.  extra.  The  bar  iron  market  is  very  quiet 
and  the  price  is  nominally  about  4.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  but 
a  round  lot  inquiry  would  doubtless  bring  out  a  con- 
siderably lower  price.  Warehouse  prices  are  unchanged 
at  4.50c.  for  steel  bars  and  7c.  for  plates  and  5c.  for 
structural  material. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  extremely  dull. 
Mills  are  still  well  supplied  with  material  and  are 
keeping  out  of  the  market.  The  only  inquiry  from  a 
large  consumer  is  from  an  Ohio  rnill  that  is  offering 
$27  for  heavy  melting  steel,  but  apparently  is  unable 
to  secure  any  material  at  that  price.  Dealers  are  try- 
ing to  force  up  the  price  on  this  grade  to  consumers  to 
the  $30  maximum  price  fixed  by  the  Government,  and 
are  asking  this  price  from  consumers,  and  around  $29 
from  dealers.  The  latter,  however,  are  offering  around 
$27.50  for  heavy  steel  scrap  to  cover  short  sales.  We 
quote  f.o.b.  Cleveland  as  follows: 

Per    Gross    Ton 

Steel    rails    $26.00  to  $27.00 

Steel  rails,  reroUing 36.00  to  37.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 30.00  to  31.00 

Iron  rails    35.00  to  36.00 

Steel  car  axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 27.50  to  28.50 

Carwheels 26.50  to  27.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  60.00 

Agricultural   malleable    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad    malleable    27.00  to  28.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    21.00  to  22.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap   20.00  to  20.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles   $44.00  to  $45.00 

Cast   borings    16.75  to  17.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  16.00  to  16.75 

No.  1  busheling 22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 30.00  to  31.00 

No.    1  cast    23.00  to  23.50 

Railroad   grate   bars    16.00  to  17.00 

Stove  plate 16.00  to  17.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  13 — (By  Wire). 
Pig  Iron. — The  Ohio  silvery  irons  are  in  excellent 
demand,  but  for  prompt  shipment  little  bjusiness 
can  be  transacted,  as  two  furnaces  in  Southern 
Ohio  are  out  for  repairs.  However,  a  number 
of  contracts  have  been  made  for  8  per  cent  iron  to  be 
shipped  in  the  first  half  at  $44.50  furnace.  The  inquiry 
for  high  silicon  iron  has  been  better  than  at  any  time 
during  the  last  half  of  the  present  year.  An  Illinois 
company  is  included  in  a  large  list  of  smaller  melters 
as  wanting  1000  tons  of  high  silicon  iron  for  first  half 
shipment.  Prompt  shipment  of  silvery  iron  is  im- 
possible, except  on  contracts  already  existing.  In  the 
South,  foundry  iron  for  prompt  shipment  is  scarce  and 
sales  are  confined  to  odd  carload  lots  that  the  furnaces 
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can  spare.  Notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  considerable  iron  in  the  South  that  can  be  had 
for  first  half  shipment,  but  there  is  no  energetic  move 
on  the  part  of  the  furnaces  or  warrant  iron  holders  to 
dispose  of  this  iron.  Southern  iron  is  now  selling 
strictly  on  the  Government's  analysis  of  1.75  to  2.25 
per  cent  silicon  for  No.  2  foundry,  and  the  usual  ad- 
vances for  an  iron  higher  in  silicon  are  being  made. 
Recent  sales  include  two  to  Indiana  melters  of  500 
tons  each  and  800  tons  to  a  Northern  Ohio  melter,  all 
for  first  half  shipment.  Southern  Ohio  producers  are 
able  to  take  on  only  a  limited  tonnage  of  foundry  iron 
for  shipment  either  this  year  or  in  the  first  half  of  next 
year.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2.90  from  Birming- 
ham and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincin- 
nati, for  1917  shipment,  prices  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft $35.90 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  2    34.26 

Basic,  Northern   34.26 

{By  Mail) 

Finished  Material. — The  nearby  mills  are  now  quot- 
ing No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets  at  4.18i/^c.;  No.  28 
black  5.18i^c.  and  No.  28  galvanized  at  6.43y2C.,  all 
f.o.b.  cars  Cincinnati  or  Newport,  Ky.  These  quota- 
tions are  only  on  carload  lots  and  very  little  business 
has  been  transacted  so  far  on  the  new  basis.  The  local 
jobbers  have  not  yet  fixed  a  new  schedule  and  sold  a 
number  of  small  lots  of  sheets  at  the  old  prices  up 
until  Saturday.  The  warehouse  price  on  structural 
shapes  remains  at  5.15c.;  steel  bars,  4.65c.;  twisted  steel 
bars,  4.70c.;  flat  bars  2  x  1  in.  and  heavier  and  also 
rounds  3  in.  in  dia.  and  over,  5c.,  and  plates  7c.  Con- 
siderable interest  is  taken  in  the  warehouse  quotation 
on  wire  nails.  Some  jobbers  sold  last  week  wire  nails 
at  $4  per  keg  base  but  the  general  quotation  to-day  is 
4.20c.,  which  is  30c.  above  the  ruling  price  two  weeks 
ago. 

Coke. — The  recent  rearrangement  of  prices  of  $6  per 
net  ton  at  oven  on  furnace  coke  and  $7  for  foundry 
coke  will  doubtless  help  to  clear  the  situation  to  some 
extent.  The  new  prices  on  foundry  coke  may  tend  to 
increase  the  output  in  different  districts,  but  no  quick 
change  may  be  expected  unless  the  labor  situation  im- 
proves, which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  uncertainty 
at  the  present  time.  Inquiries  are  still  coming  in  for 
both  furnace  and  foundry  coke,  but  foundry  users  are 
more  insistent  than  furnace  coke  consumers,  as  many 
of  them  are  operating  on  very  short  supplies.  The 
Connellsville  district  seems  to  be  the  only  one  where 
any  coke  can  be  bought  and  sales  from  that  territory 
are  confined  mostly  to  carload  lots.  Shipments  on  old 
foundry  contracts  are  only  reasonably  good  and  fre- 
quent complaints  are  made.  Wise  County,  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  operators  are  not  now  offering  any  coke 
for  any  delivery. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  stagnant  and  the  new 
price  arrangement  has  brought  out  no  business.  It  has 
also  not  had  any  effect  on  previous  prices,  but  a  re- 
arrangement is  expected  to  be  made  on  No.  1  wrought 
and  on  borings  and  turnings.  As  a  whole,  quotations 
are  firmer  and  as  soon  as  buying  commences  it  is  apt 
to  grow  in  volume  at  an  unexpected  rate,  because  it  is 
stated  that  many  users  of  scrap  will  soon  run  short. 

The  following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cars,  south- 
ern Ohio  and  Cincinnati: 

Per    Gross    Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap   |17.50  to  $18.00 

Old  iron  rails 32.00  to  32.50 

Relayi.ng  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 44.00  to  44.50 

Rerolling  steel  rails   33.00  to  33.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 25.00  to  25.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 24.50  to  25.00 

Old    carwheels     25.00  to  25.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought $28.50  to  $29.00 

Cast  borings 13.00  to  13.50 

Steel  turnings 13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 24.00  to  24.50 

Burnt    scrap    13.00  to  13.50 

Iron  axles 40.00  to  40.50 

Locomotive  tires  (smooth  inside)  ....    33.50  to  34.00 

Pipes  and  flues 15.50  to  16.00 

Malleable  cast   19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 14.00  to  14.50 


Birmingham 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  12 — {By  Mail). 
Pig  Iron. — Iron  makers  of  the  Birmingham  district 
in  all  likelihood  will  abandon  the  old  nomenclatures  of 
No.  1  and  No.  2  foundry  for  the  sale  of  iron,  selling 
iron  instead  on  the  basis  of  analysis.  Foundrymen 
of  the  district  declare  this  will  probably  be  the  first 
effect  of  fixing  of  differential  rates  by  agreement  of 
the  committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute and  manufacturers.  The  differential  rates  were 
received  in  Birmingham  last  week  by  iron  makers, 
and  while  in  some  respects  they  are  not  satisfactory, 
the  producers  assert  they  are  doubtless  necessary,  and 
they  are  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  them.  The  differ- 
ential rates  already  are  being  quoted  in  this  market, 
and  preparations  for  changing  the  basis  of  selling  iron 
from  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  basis  to  that  of  analyses 
of  makes  are  under  way.  The  basic  price  of  $33  per 
gross  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  furnace  has  been  in  effect  in  this 
market  for  some  weeks.  J.  W.  McQueen,  vice-president 
of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  declared  that 
he  had  not  had  opportunity  to  analyze  the  differentials 
suggested  by  Judge  Gary's  committee.  "However,"  he 
said,  "we  will  accept  them,  although  I  believe  it  will 
I  e  necessary  to  change  the  nomenclature,  and  sell  iron 
on  a  basis  of  analysis."  Other  iron  makers,  expressed 
themselves  in  similar  vein,  and  declared  they  would 
conform  to  the  differential  rates  at  once.  In  the  selling 
end  of  the  iron  market  in  the  Birmingham  district  this 
week  there  was  little  of  interest.  Very  little  iron  was 
sold,  and  makers  were  occupied  mainly  with  old  con- 
tracts. 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  6. 

The  announcement  that  the  ship  men  probably  would 
not  accept  the  finding  of  the  United  States  Shipbuilding 
Labor  Adjustment  Board  on  the  scale  of  wages  for 
shipbuilders  added  another  element  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  market,  and  caused  considerable  uneasiness.  The 
board  has  been  in  continuous  session  here  for  the  past 
two  weeks  and  it  was  expected  that  a  working  agree- 
ment which  would  be  permanent  would  be  reached. 
The  decision  arrived  at  is  so  unsatisfactory  to  the 
workers  that  another  walk  out  in  the  near  future  is 
predicted.  In  other  respects  the  market  is,  as  one 
steel  man  put  it,  "Governmental,"  and  is  practically 
unchanged  from  the  conditions  which  prevailed  two 
weeks  ago.  Another  reduction  in  the  price  of  sheets  and 
bars  is  announced  by  the  jobbers,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  bottom  has  now  been  reached,  as  the  jobbers  are 
not  inclined  to  reduce  their  stocks  further.  At  present 
prices  some  of  them  are  'selling  both  sheets  and  bars 
at  a  loss.  This  market  is  bound  to  strengthen  as  soon 
as  the  railroad  freight  conditions  improve  and  the 
Government  embargo  of  export  to  Japan  is  modified. 

Bars. — The  condition  of  the  market  on  bars  has  not 
changed.  The  price  has  remained  the  same  whenever 
a  price  was  tentatively  quoted,  and  the  recession  which 
some  predicted  has  not  yet  materialized  in  mill  quota- 
tions. The  feeling  that  bars  would  go  lower  has,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  another  reduction  in  some  cases  of 
the  jobbers'  price,  6c.  being  generally  quoted.  It  is 
not  expected  that  this  figure  will  be  long  maintained. 

Structural  Materials. — Structural  materials  are  very 
quiet,  although  there  is  considerable  demand,  judging 
from  the  inquiries  received.  A.  B.  Fletcher,  chief  engi- 
neer for  the  State  Highway  Commission,  is  trying  to 
have  Judge  R.  S.  Lovett  release  the  railroad  embargo 
on  open  cars,  so  that  sand  and  gravel  may  be  hauled 
for  road  building.  If  this  material  could  be  obtained 
freely  the  commission  stands  ready  to  give  orders  for 
a  considerable  amount  of  structural  material  for  the 
building  of  bridges.  The  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
is  building  nine  large  structures,  the  structural  ma- 
terial in  which  was  bought  for  the  East  and  is  being 
fabricated  at  local  shops. 

Plates. — The  market  for  plates  is  unchanged,  but 
it  is  predicted  that  prices  will  probably  go  lower.    As 
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soon  as  the  old  contracts  are  completed  the  Govern- 
ment price  will  prevail,  and  this  means  a  material 
reduction.  However,  as  the  Government  demand  is 
large  and  expected  to  increase,  private  consumers  may 
not  receive  much  advantage.  The  Government  demand 
is  60  per  cent  and  more  of  many  of  the  mills  now,  so 
the  local  dealers  argue  that,  with  the  increased  Gov- 
ernmental need  there  will  be  little  or  nothing  for  the 
general  public,  once  the  present  stock  is  consumed. 

Sheets. — The  general  condition  of  the  market  on 
sheets  keeps  pace  with  that  on  plates.  Among  the 
jobbers,  however,  there  has  been  a  further  reduction. 
For  No.  28  gage  a  quotation  of  10.50c.  was  made  to-day. 
Blue  annealed  sheets  are  also  showing  weakness  among 
the  jobbers. 

Wrought  Pipe. — Representatives  of  large  manufac- 
turers of  tubular  goods  find  it  difficult  to  promise  de- 
livery of  wrought  pipe  under  16  or  18  months.  They 
are  taking  orders  for  small  pipe  on  a  20-week  delivery 
basis.  Like  all  other  materials  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade.  Government  orders  are  taking  precedence,  and 
the  fact  that  a  contract  for  70  new  ships  has  just  been 
made  convinces  the  local  representatives  and  jobbers 
alike  that  wrought  pipe  will  be  scarcer  on  this  coast. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Very  little  business  is  offered  for 
cast  iron  pipe.  Many  cities  are  in  need  for  large  sup- 
plies for  their  water  distribution,  but  at  the  present 
prices  they  cannot  afford  to  buy.  The  city  of  Holly- 
wood, in  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  for  instance, 
recently  voted  $3,000,000  to  extend  its  water  mains. 
Between  the  time  the  ordinance  was  passed  authorizing 
the  bond  election  and  the  voting  on  the  matter  the 
price  of  cast  iron  pipe  advanced  so  much  that  the 
city  could  not  with  the  amount  allowed  buy  enough  pipe 
to  fulfill  the  letter  of  the  law.  A  second  election  to 
increase  the  bond  issue  is  mentioned,  but  the  proposi- 
tion is  not  meeting  a  hearty  response.  There  are  other 
municipalities  which  are  in  need  of  pipe,  but  they  are 
holding  off  in  hope  of  a  slump.  The  general  opinion 
here  is  that  an  advance  in  price  rather  than  a  recession 
is  more  likely  to  come  with  the  new  year.  However, 
cities  must  have  pipe  sooner  or  later. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  on  pig  iron  is  settling  down 
to  prices  based  upon  the  Government  War  Board  agree- 
ment with  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  No. 
2  foundry  is  being  quoted  at  about  $34  and  No.  1  at 
about  $36.  There  is  much  more  inquiry  than  business, 
but  it  is  expected  that  buyers  of  pig  will  be  in  the 
market  for  considerable  quantities  in  the  near  future. 
Ferromanganese  is  temporarily  down,  but  increased 
prices  are  expected  during  the  winter  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  ore. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  scrap  is  well  sup- 
plied with  material  and  prices  are  steady.  The  scrap 
men  have  got  together  on  the  question  of  price  and  a 
steadier  market  in  old  materials  is  expected  to  result. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Nov.  12. 
Pig  Iron. — Inquiry  is  heavy  and  coming  from  all 
directions,  both  for  early  shipment  and  for  first  half 
and  third  quarter  delivery  next  year;  but  finding  very 
little  available  tonnage  for  early  shipment  in  the  Buffalo 
district,  furnace  companies  being  out  of  the  market 
for  1917  shipment.  One  furnace  interest  has  sold 
an  aggregate  of  2500  tons  of  foundry  grades,  some 
of  it  being  No.  1  foundry  at  $34  50  and  some  of  it 
No.  2  X,  at  $33.50,  furnace;  a  portion  was  for  prompt 
shipment  from  the  stack  at  Troy,  which  has  been 
obliged  this  week  to  go  out  of  blast  on  account  of  in- 
ability to  secure  coke,  and  will  probably  remain  out 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  Nearly  all  producers  are 
making  sales  for  1918  shipment,  but  are  not  urging 
buyers  to  place  orders,  merely  quoting  on  inquiries  pre- 
sented and  favoring  old  line  customers,  it  being  very 
difficult  for  melters  who  have  not  bought  from  regular 
sources  of  supply  to  get  their  requirements  filled.  The 
Government  scale  of  prices  and  grade  classification 
controls  quotations  for  contracts  for  third  quarter 
delivery  as  well  as  for  first  half.     The  coke  situation 


continues  to  be  very  troublesome,  the  shortage  both 
for  furnaces  and  foundries  being  severely  felt.  Fur- 
naces are  idle  in  the  Buffalo  district  and  foundries 
face  shut-downs  through  lack  of  fuel.  Shortage  of 
labor  at  ovens  and  at  the  mines  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  trouble.  The  pressure  on  furnaces  for  shipment 
on  contract  iron  is  extremely  heavy  and  with  a  limited 
production  furnacemen  are  trying  to  prorate  equitably 
the  tonnage  produced  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Practically  all  requisitions  for  shipment  are  covered 
by  Government  order  numbers,  showing  that  the  ton- 
nage is  going  directly  or  indirectly  into  Government 
use.  Three  of  the  furnaces  of  the  district  are  out  of 
blast — one  for  relining  and  two  for  lack  of  coke.  The 
price  schedule  is  the  same  as  for  a  week  ago,  f.o.b. 
furnace,  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

No.   1   foundry    $34.50 

No.  2  X .  .  33.50 

No.  3  foundry 32.50 

Gray  forge    32.00 

Malleable     33. ."30 

Basic    33.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo 39.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — A  number  of  inquiries, 
ranging  from  100  to  several  hundred  tons  each,  are 
appearing  in  the  market,  for  structural  material  for 
replacement  of  stocks  for  fabricators.  So  far  as  known, 
the  inquiries  have  not  found  placement  on  mill  books, 
because  of  the  desire  of  the  mills  to  conserve  their 
output  for  the  production  of  orders  already  on  the 
books  and  to  supply  government  demands.  It  is  re- 
ported a  contract  has  just  been  awarded  for  12,000  tons 
of  shipbuilding  material  for  shipment  to  Canada,  de- 
livery to  commence  in  October,  1918,  and  to  be  for- 
warded at  the  rate  of  1000  tons  per  month. 

Old  Material. — The  week  has  shown  good  demand 
for  heavy  melting  steel,  machine  shop  turnings  and 
cast-iron  borings,  although  there  have  been  no  large 
sales  of  any  grade.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  selling  at 
$29  to  $30,  which  is  about  $1  per  ton  higher  than 
quoted  for  the  week  previous,  the  Government  price 
for  that  commodity  as  announced  being  about  that 
much  higher  than  the  ruling  price  in  this  market  a 
week  ago.  No.  1  railroad  v^nrought  is  now  held  at 
$34  to  $35;  machine  shop  turnings  at  $18  to  $18.50, 
and  cast-iron  borings  at  $19  to  $20.  The  Govern- 
ment price  established  on  the  four  commodities  men- 
tioned above  has  not  affected  the  prices  on  other 
grades  of  scrap;  but  it  has  had  a  restraining  effect 
on  speculation  by  dealers,  as  in  order  to  make  any 
profit  the  speculative  dealer  must  buy  at  a  price  under 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Government.  Labor  shortage, 
lack  of  cars  and  general  transportation  conditions  are 
still  interfering  with  prompt  deliveries  on  out-of-town 
contract  obligations,  but  the  local  consuming  market 
is  absorbing  a  large  percentage  of  the  scrap  materials 
now  originating  here.  We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices^ 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel $29.00  to  $30.00 

Low  phosphorus    36.00  to  38.00 

No.    1   railroad  wroughth 34.00  to  35.00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast. . .   27.00  to  28  00 

Iron   axles    45  qq 

Steel   axles    45  00 

Carwheels     .             ■.■.■.■.".■  30.' 00  to  3i:00 

Railroad    malleable    28.00  to  29.00 

Machine  shop  turnings is. 00  to  18.50 

Heavy   axle    turnings 25.00  to  26.00 

Clean  cast  borings 19.00  to  20.00 

Iron  rails    37.00  to  38.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars   20.00  to  21.00 

^tove   plate    20.OO  to  21.00 

Wrought  pipe    26.00  to  27.00 

No.  1  bushe   ng  scrap 25.00  to  26.00 

No.  2  buaheling  scrap   17.00  to  18.00 

tiunaled  sheet  stamping  scrap 19.00  to  20  00 


British  Steel  Market 


Advance  in  Maximum  Pig-iron  Prices  Expected 

— Tin  Plates  Higher  and  Firmer 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Nov.  14. 
The  pig-iron  market  is  strong  and  an  official  general 
advance  of  fully  10s.  is  expected  owing  to  the  advance 
in  coke.  American  semi-finished  steel  is  nominal.  Steel 
bars  have  sold  to  India  at  £35,  c.i.f.,  early  shipment, 
Ferromanganese  is  unsettled.     Canada  has  paid  $290,, 
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c.i.f.,  for  forward  shipment.  Tin  plates  are  firmer  at 
30s.  9d.,  allowing  for  an  advance  of  10s.  We  quote  as 
follows : 

Tin  plates,  coke,  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales 
30s.  9(1. 

Ferromanganese,   £45  nominal. 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,  £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  July  19,  p.  171. 

Price     of     Coal     Advanced — Tin-Plate     Output 

Larger — The  Ferromanganese  Position 

(By  Mail) 

London,  Oct.  23. — The  stringent  conditions  may 
become  still  more  accentuated  with  the  ever  increasing 
demand  for  war  purposes.  While  steel  production  is 
apparently  still  short  of  current  needs,  the  use  of  this 
material  is  being  more  and  more  restricted  in  some 
trade  branches  and  exports  are  being  kept  down.  This 
also  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  allocation 
of  supplies  of  ferrochrome  is  now  under  Government 
control,  while  users  have  been  requested  for  particu- 
lars of  their  stocks,  contracts,  etc. 

A  new  feature  of  influence  in  the  general  situation 
is  the  recent  advance  of  23.  6d.  a  ton  in  the  cost  of  coal 
which  points  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  pig-iron  pro- 
duction and  a  revision  of  the  maxima.  This  would  in- 
volve a  similar  procedure  in  allied  products,  unless  it 
be  found  possible  to  bring  about  adjustments  in  the 
various  branches  without  disturbing  the  present 
maxima,  as  suggested  by  some  who  do  not  relish  a 
general  revision.  The  consumer  must  expect,. however, 
to  pay  more  for  his  supplies.  Under  this  influence  the 
demand  for  pig  iron,  after  a  short-lived  lull,  is  on  the 
increase  but  makers  are  disinclined  to  book  orders  ex- 
cept subject  to  an  official  change.  The  tone  is  strong, 
even  in  forge  iron,  due  to  increased  demand.  Consumers 
of  Cleveland  foundry  grades  are  comfortably  situated, 
the  supply  here  being  ample,  although  deliveries  are  re- 
tarded by  car  scarcity. 

Ferrosilicon  Prices 

It  is  understood  that  the  maximum  price  of  blast- 
furnace ferrosilicon  is  £10.  10s.  for  9  per  cent,  and 
£12  for  the  12  per  cent  grade,  net  f.o.t.,  but  this  requires 
official  confirmation.  The  position  of  hematite  is  in- 
tensely stringent  but  nominally  unchanged.  Demand  is 
heavy  but  allocations  are  kept  down.  A  new  blast  fur- 
nace has  been  put  on  basic  iron  by  the  Stanton  Iron- 
works Co.  in  Derbyshire,  which,  before  the  war,  had 
nine  furnaces  on  foundry  iron  but,  owing  to  the  short- 
age of  basic  iron  for  steelmaking,  allocated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  two  furnaces  in  the  last  six 
month  for  this  purpose,  so  that  three  are  now  operating. 

Little  semi-finished  steel  is  to  be  had  for  ordinary 
trade  needs,  although  output  is  at  a  high  rate.  Supple- 
mentary allocations  representing  about  1000  tons  a  week 
were  recently  made  to  the  Welsh  tin-plate  mills.  Gov- 
ernment needs,  of  course,  make  the  continuation  of 
stringent  conditions  inevitable.  Official  prices  of  sheet 
bars  and  billets  are  unchanged.  The  reluctance  of 
British  consumers  to  pay  the  full  terms  asked,  until  a 
week  or  so  ago,  for  American  wire  rods  has  induced 
concessions  and  small  sales  have  ensued  at  £28  to  £27 
c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  shipment  this  quarter  with  further 
offers  now  at  £26. 

Finished  iron  and  steel  is  strong,  probable  higher 
costs  of  raw  materials  tending  to  add  to  the  reticence 
in  booking  new  orders,  in  view  of  the  intense  accumula- 
tion of  orders.  War  work  is  given  primary  attention 
and  there  is  very  little  scope  for  mercantile  business,  in 
spite  of  constant  efforts  toward  plant  extensions.  Within 
the  next  few  months  productive  capacity  should  be  de- 
veloped further  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  revival 
of  merchant  business.  It  is  reported  that  John  Brown 
&  Co.,  intend  to  erect  a  steel  plant  at  their  Trent 
Ironworks  and  may  transfer  other  steel  operations 
thither  from  Sheffield. 

Electric  Furnace  in  Cleveland  District 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  electric  furnace  in  the 
Cleveland  district  deserves  notice.  Under  the  basic 
process,  steel  of  the  highest  quality  can  be  made  from 
the  phosphoretic  Cleveland  ore.     The  steel  is  said  to  be 


purer  chemically  than  that  secured  by  the  acid  process. 
By  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  high  quality  carbon 
steels  can  be  produced  which,  as  regards  purity,  are  al- 
most equal  to  best  Swedish  charcoal  steels. 

As  cabled,  the  allotments  of  steel  bars  to  the  tin- 
plate  mills  were  increased  by  about  7^  per  cent  and 
the  mills'  output  since  Oct.  15  has  been  about  37  per 
cent  of  normal,  the  increase  representing  roughly 
20,000  boxes  a  week,  chiefly  intended  to  facilitate  the 
covering  of  Allied  requirements.  The  market  is  very 
firm,  makers  not  being  eager  to  contract  further,  pend- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  wage  question  through  Govern- 
ment action.  The  men  insist  on  an  increase  in  their 
war  bonus  to  100  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  which  makers 
would  expect  the  official  maximum  to  be  raised  by  at 
least  Is.  6d.  per  basis  box.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coal  is  another  argument  for  price  revision. 

Revision  of  Ferromanganese  Price 

Ferromanganese  is  extremely  quiet,  and  somewhat 
unsettled  because  a  revision  of  the  home  trade  price  is 
now  under  consideration.  The  fixed  price  for  the  home 
trade  for  a  long  time  has  been  £25,  which  is  considered 
now  unduly  low.  Until  a  decision  has  been  reached, 
sales  to  the  home  trade  have  been  practically  suspended. 
There  is  virtually  no  change  in  export  business  except 
that  rather  easier  terms  are  being  entertained  round 
about  $350  for  shipment  to  American  North  Atlantic 
ports.  The  market  is  chiefly  nominal  with  the  quota- 
tion to  continental  ports  about  £80  f.o.b,  for  loose. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  13. 
Between  50,000  and  60,000  tons  of  basic  iron  have 
been  sold  in  this  market  during  the  past  week,  45,000 
tons  of  which  were  taken  by  an  Eastern  plate  mill  at 
the  $33  price  at  furnace.  A  bridge  company  which  is 
usually  supplied  by  its  own  furnaces  came  into  the 
market  for  8000  to  10,000  tons  of  basic,  but  received 
only  a  part  of  this  quantity.  This  iron  was  wanted 
for  prompt  delivery  to  relieve  a  serious  shortage.  An- 
nouncement of  fixed  prices  for  old  material  has  been 
followed  by  a  better  demand  and  prices  have  strength- 
ened. Heavy  melting  steel  was  sold  here  a  few  days 
ago  at  $27,  delivered  in  the  Philadelphia  district.  No.  1 
railroad  wrought,  fixed  at  $35,  will  probably  be  hard 
to  get  at  that  price.  The  fixing  of  prices  for  ware- 
houses is  covered  fully  in  another  column  of  this  issue. 

Coke. — A  New  York  coke  company  has  been  quietly 
selling  for  next  year  in  this  district,  and  another  seller 
is  about  to  do  likewise.  Coke  for  prompt  delivery  is 
not  to  be  had,  however,  though  some  relief  is  promised 
through  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  at  Washington  in 
giving  priority  of  shipment  to  coke  until  such  time  as 
the  present  serious  shortage  is  overcome.  The  Fuel 
Administration  has  fixed  the  price  of  72-hr.  foundry 
coke  at  $7,  ovens.  Blast  furnace  coke  was  fixed  by  the 
President  at  $6. 

Pig  Iron. — An  Eastern  plate  mill  came  into  the 
market  last  week  for  its  first  quarter  requirements  of 
pig  iron,  taking  about  45,000  tons  of  basic,  most  of 
which  was  sold  by  one  company.  The  price  was  $33, 
at  furnace.  Other  sales  of  basic  and  of  a  few  thousand 
tons  of  phosphorus  were  made  during  the  week. 
A  bridge  company  came  into  the  market  for  8000 
to  10,000  tons  of  prompt  basic  to  meet  urgent  re- 
quirements due  to  troubles  at  its  own  furnace.  A 
Philadelphia  company  is  in  the  market  for  6000  tons 
of  basic  for  first  quarter.  The  inquiry  for  next  year 
is  active  and  involves  a  considerable  tonnage,  while 
for  prompt  delivery  a  large  quantity  of  iron  could  be 
sold  if  it  were  available.  Foundry  iron  is  being  sold 
mostly  in  small  lots,  from  a  carload  to  500  tons,  some 
of  which  is  for  this  year  and  some  for  next.  One 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  furnace  has  sold  about  20,000 
tons  of  foundry  iron  in  the  past  three  weeks,  mostly 
in  small  lots.  The  question  of  commissions  for  brokers 
has  not  been  settled  by  Government  edict,  as  on  coal 
and  coke,  so  brokers  are  charging  their  usual  commis- 
sions, about  21/^  per  cent  on  foundry  iron  and  1  per 
cent  on  basic  iron,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  iron, 
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the  commissions  being  charged  as  "service."  Brokers 
and  merchants  are  also  able  to  make  some  profit  through 
the  differentials  permitted,  but  not  specifically  fixed,  on 
variations  of  silicon,  manganese,  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur. We  quote  the  following  standard  grades  at  fur- 
nace, the  freight  to  destination  to  be  added : 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  1  X $34.50 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  X 33.50 

Eastern  Penna.  No.   2  foundry    33.00 

Virginia    No.    2    X    33.50 

Virginia  No.   2  foundry    33.00 

Basic    33.00 

Gray  forge « 32.00 

Bessemer     36.30 

Standard  low  pliosphorus   53.00 

Low    phosphorus    (copper    bearing)     50.00 

Ferroalloys. — Although  reports  of  price  fixing  of 
ferromanganese  have  been  in  the  air  for  some  weeks, 
it  is  now  regarded  by  producers  as  improbable  that  the 
Government  will  find  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Unofficially, 
it  is  said  that  when  the  price  of  ferromanganese  was 
about  $350  per  ton  the  makers  received  a  strong  inti- 
mation from  Washington  that  unless  this  was  substan- 
tially reduced,  the  Government  would  establish  a  con- 
trol price.  A  few  large  producers  have  gradually 
worked  the  quotation  down  to  $250,  and  even  this  has 
been  shaded  at  least  to  $249.  Consumers  have  not 
shown  a  disposition  to  contract  for  next  year,  but 
makers  believe  they  will  do  so  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come convinced  that  price  fixing  is  not  in  prospect. 
Spiegeleisen  has  weakened  and  the  market  is  now 
quoted  at  $65  to  $70,  furnace,  but  the  inside  price 
could  probably  be  obtained  only  on  desirable  orders. 
The  prices  quoted  apply  for  any  delivery. 

Billets. — Makers  of  re-rolling  billets  find  it  more 
profitable  to  use  any  surplus,  after  deliveries  are  made 
on  old  contracts,  in  their  own  mills.  Under  present 
conditions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any 
billets  offered  for  sale  in  this  market  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  $47.50  price  is  not  attractive  to  makers, 
and  they  will  not  sell  as  long  as  they  can  make  more 
profit  by  conversion  into  finished  material.  Forging 
billets,  mostly  in  small  lots,  have  been  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  $75  to  $97.50  per  ton,  the  higher  quota- 
tion applying  on  special  quality. 

Sheets. — Fixing  of  prices  was  followed  by  a  fairly 
large  number  of  orders,  mostly  under  500  tons,  for  de- 
livery over  the  remainder  of  this  year.  An  eastern 
Pennsylvania  mill  has  accepted  orders  from  regular 
customers  for  blue  annealed  sheets  for  the  first  quarter 
of  next  year. 

Structural  Material. — Opinions  differ  among  repre- 
sentatives of  mills  rolling  structural  shapes  as  to  the 
quantities  which  will  be  available  for  general  building 
construction.  The  extreme  view  on  one  hand  is  that 
there  will  be  a  decided  scarcity,  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  after  Government  require- 
ments are  satisfied  to  take  care  of  such  building  as  is 
likely  to  be  considered  necessary  during  the  war.  Only 
one  mill  in  this  district  is  prepared  to  take  contracts, 
at  the  Government  price,  with  definite  dates  of  delivery, 
and  of  course  this  mill  alone  could  not  take  care  of 
anything  approaching  normal  demand.  Other  shape 
mills  are  either  loaded  up  with  Government  work  at  the 
present  time,  or  see  so  much  of  this  work  coming  to 
them  in  the  near  future  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
commit  themselves.  The  Government  has  changed  the 
plans  for  the  new  machine  shop  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  to  concrete  construction.  The  McClintic- 
Marshall  Co.  received  an  order  for  about  1800  tons  for 
a  plate  and  angle  shop  at  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  of 
the   American   International    Shipbuilding   Corporation. 

Plates. — Orders  for  about  70,000  tons  of  plates  have 
been  divided  among  several  mills  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  for  the  first  25  ships  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  at  Hojf  Island.  Mills  have  also  received 
orders  for  plates  for  submarine  destroyers.  Offerings 
of  plates  for  prompt  delivery  are  a  little  freer.  Such 
plates  are  extra  rollings  and  are  sold,  in  most  instances, 
only  to  regular  customers.  An  castom  Pennsylvania 
mill,  though  selling  plates  this  way,  rcfuHCs  to  contract 
ahead.  It  seems  beyond  fjuestion  that  there  will  be  a 
great  shortage  of  plates  next  year  for  ordinary  com- 


mercial purposes.  Many  inquiries  are  being  turned 
down.  Reports  from  Washington  indicate  that  a  lim- 
ited tonnage  of  plates,  possibly  150,000  tons,  will  soon 
be  released  for  shipment  to  Japan.  Probably  plates  al- 
ready in  storehouses  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  the 
first  released.  Shipment  of  plates  for  Japan  to  the 
coast  on  domestic  bills  of  lading  has  been  stopped.  Only 
those  shipments  for  which  cargo  space  has  been  re- 
served will  be  carried  by  railroads.  The  Government 
has  ordered  15,000  tons  of  ship  plates  for  shipyards  in 
Italy  from  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  mill.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  and  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 
will  each,  build  750  locomotives  for  Russia.  A  large  cai 
order  for  Italy  is  also  pending. 

Old  Material. — A  better  inquiry  for  iron  and  steel 
scrap  followed  the  announcement  of  fixed  prices  by  the 
Government.  About  1000  tons  of  No.  1  heavy  melting 
steel  was  sold  last  week  for  delivery  at  Coatesville, 
Pa.,  at  $27.  Some  dealers  are  asking  up  to  $29,  the 
fixed  maximum  being  $30  at  consuming  port.  Machine 
shop  turnings  and  cast  borings  have  not  as  yet  been 
materially  affected  by  the  fixed  price  of  $20  per  gross 
ton.  Rolling  mill  turnings  have  been  selling  at  $18 
to  $20  and  cast  borings  at  $20  to  $22.  Dealers  say 
that  cast  borings  adapted  for  special  purposes,  as  for 
chemical  plants,  will  continue  to  take  an  extra  of  about 
$2  per  ton  above  the  maximum  price,  or  $22.  No.  1 
railroad  wrought  was  fixed  at  $35,  though  recent  sales 
in  this  district  have  ranged  from  $38  to  $43.  Some 
dealers  say  that  No.  1  wrought  will  be  scarce  at  $35 
and  consumers  may  be  forced  to  take  yard  wrought, 
which  is  now  quoted  at  $30  to  $32.50  delivered,  with 
predictions  that  it  will  go  higher.  There  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  No.  1  wrought  at  the  fixed  prices,  but  no 
sales  are  reported.  A  good  demand  from  carwheel 
makers,  who  are  short  of  charcoal  pig  iron,  for  old 
carwheels  has  stiffened  the  price  about  $1  per  ton.  Low 
phosphorus  scrap,  No.  1  cast,  grate  bars  and  stove  plate 
are  higher.  Railroad  malleable  is  lower.  The  large 
dealers  in  this  market  assert  their  determination  to  ad- 
here absolutely  to  the  Government  recommendations, 
but  a  little  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  attitude  of 
the  small  merchants,  who  have  in  some  instances  in- 
sisted on  the  full  maximum  price  for  their  material. 
In  some  quarters,  it  is  believed  that  the  fixing  of  prices 
will  have  the  effect  of  diverting  business  away  from 
the  dealer  and  broker  and  that  mills  will  be  more  apt 
to  buy  direct  from  large  producers.  Efforts  are  being 
made  by  dealers  to  induce  producers  to  accept  the  new 
conditions  and  facilitate  the  normal  movement  of  scrap. 
The  inspection  bureau  of  the  American  Board  of  Scrap 
Iron  Dealers  is  now  in  working  order  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  C.  A.  Barnes,  Widener  Building,  Philadel- 
phia. Purchasing  agents  are  being  asked  to  co-operate 
in  reducing  car  rejections  to  a  minimum.  The  commit- 
tee on  iron  and  steel  scrap  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  will  now  take  up  priority  matters  with 
Washington.  Confusion  has  resulted  from  the  order  of 
Judge  Lovett  of  the  War  Industries  Board  for  the  use 
of  all  open  freight  cars  for  coal,  coke,  ores,  etc.  Scrap 
iron  was  excluded,  though  it  is  held  to  be  just  as  im- 
portant to  blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills  as  coal  or  coke, 
Scrap  dealers  have  had  difficulty  in  shipping  to  blast 
furnaces,  which  directly  have  no  Government  orders, 
but  which  are  shipping  pig  iron  to  war  plants.  Ship- 
pers are  now  required  by  the  railroads  to  make  affidavit 
that  scrap  is  intended  for  war  work  before  a  permit  is 
granted.  We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points 
in  this  district  the  following  prices: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $26.00  to  $28.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 38.00  to  40.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 36.00  to  40.00 

Old    iron    rails     38.00  to  40.00 

Old  carwheels    30.00  to  33.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 35.00 

No.    1   forge   Are 22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled    sheets     22.00  to  23.00 

No.  2  buHheling 15.00  to  16.00 

Steel  turnings  (for  blast  furnace  use).  15.00  to  16.00 
Machine    shop    turnings    (for    rolling 

mill  use)    18.00  to  20.00 

Cast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use).    15.00  to  16.00 

Cast  borings  (clean) 20.00 

No.  1  cast 30.00  to  32.00 

Grate  bars 21.50  to  22.50 

Stove  plate   20.00  to  23.00 

Uallrofid  malleable   30.00  to  32.00 

Wrought  Iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes  (new  specifications)    30.00  to  32.50 
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Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — By  request  of  the  Government 
makers  of  bar  iron  have  recommended  a  fixed  price 
for  their  product,  and  the  result  is  announced  in  an- 
other column  as  3.50c.  Many  in  the  bar  iron  trade  be- 
lieved this  commodity  might  escape  Government  regu- 
lation. Price  fixing  of  bar  iron  was  foreshadowed,  how- 
ever, by  the  announcement  of  a  Government  price  of 
$35  on  No.  1  wrought  scrap.  Upon  this  basis,  bar  iron 
producers  could  not  expect  to  continue  getting  4.50c. 
to  5c.,  the  prices  which  have  been  ruling. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  12. 
Pig  Iron. — The  announcement  of  the  differential 
prices  on  the  various  grades  and  classes  of  pig  iron 
brought  no  difficulties  into  this  market  which  had  not 
already  existed  and  the  furnace  representatives  gen- 
erally accept  the  figures  given  out  as  being  as  fair  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  prob- 
lems now  confronting  them  are  more  in  the  way  of 
getting  metal  than  a  matter  of  price,  for  inquiries  con- 
tinue to  flow  into  the  market  in  heavy  aggregates,  but 
very  few  sales  are  being  made,  in  comparison  with  the 
total  asked  for.  Probably  5000  tons  was  sold  during 
the  week  in  lots  ranging  from  carloads  up  to  1000  tons, 
with  deliveries  extending  through  the  first  half  of 
the  coming  year.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  disposition  to 
take  business  beyond  that  period.  The  inquiries  still 
pending  and  for  the  present  with  little  hope  of  execu- 
tion include  20,000  tons  of  basic,  1000  to  2000  tons  of 
malleable,  2000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  lesser  quantities  aggregating  probably  20,000 
tons. 

Old  Material. — While  conditions  in  the  scrap  market 
are  somewhat  improved,  there  is  still  considerable  un- 
certainty while  dealers  and  consumers  are  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  fixed  prices  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  figuring  the  prices  to  be  placed  on  scrap 
not  specifically  covered  by^-the  schedule.  In  consequence 
quotations  are  not  to  be  made  at  present  as  definitely 
the  market,  but  rather  as  an  estimate  of  values  which 
may  be  revised  when  the  Government  figures  are  more 
completely  digested.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b., 
customers'  works,  St.  Louis  industrial  district,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Per    Gross    Ton 

Old   iron   rails    $36.00  to  f  37.00 

Old  steel   rails,  re-rolling   36.00  to    36.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  feet 37.00  to    37.50 

.        Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 

*  Ject  to  in.spection    60.00  to    75.00 

Old  carwheels    28.00  to    28.50 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    27.50  to    28.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 25.50  to    26.00 

Ordinary  shoveling  .steel 24.00  to    24.50 

Progs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart.    27.50  to    28.00 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 18.00  to    18.50 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings    18.00  to    18.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars   $34.50  to  $35.00 

Steel  angle  bars    27.00  to  27.50 

Iron  car  axles   43.00  to  43.50 

Steel  car  axles    41.00  to  41.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  42.00  to  42.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 30.00  to  31.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 28.00  to  28.50 

Railroad  springs 30.00  to  31.00 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles    28.50  to  29.00 

Locomotive    tires,    42    in.    and    over, 

smooth  inside 30.00  to  31.00 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 21.00  to  21.50 

Cast  iron  borings   16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  busheling 23.00  to  23.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 20.50  to  21.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad  malleable 25.50  to  26.00 

Agricultural   malleable    21.00  to  21.50 

Pipes  and  flues   21.00  to  21.50 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 18.00  to  18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    16.50  to  17.00 

Country   mixed  scrap    17.50  to  18.00 

Uncut  mixed  railroad  scrap 20.00  to    20.50 


New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  14. 
Pig  Iron. — Sellers  of  Alabama  irons  who  have  en- 
deavored to  dispose  of  their  product  in  New  York  and 
New  England  territory  during  the  past  week  on  the 
basis  of  $33,  Birmingham,  for  No.  2  foundry  have  found 
themselves  up  against  a  stone  wall  for  the  reason  that 
buyers  were  unwilling  to  contract  on  that  basis  plus 


the  high  freight  rates  which  must  be  paid.  Effective 
Nov.  25,  the  rail  and  water  rate  from  Birmingham  to 
interior  New  England  points  will  be  advanced  to  $6.40, 
while  the  rate  to  New  York  will  be  advanced  to  $5.75. 
The  rates  to  New  England  points  are  now  variable,  be- 
ing $6  to  Boston,  $5  to  Pawtucket  and  $5.25  to  Spring- 
field, while  the  present  rail  and  water  rate  to  New  York 
is  $4.25.  These  high  rates  are  not,  however,  very  im- 
portant for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  no  boats 
available  for  carrying  pig  iron  and  the  all  rail  rate, 
which  is  not  to  be  changed,  so  far  as  know,  continues,  it 
being  $6.15  to  New  York,  while  to  New  England  it  is 
$6.40  and  to  Philadelphia,  $5.20.  Alabama  irons  are 
unable  to  compete  with  Northern  irons  at  this  rate  and 
their  only  hope  is  that  the  supply  of  Northern  iron  will 
be  exhausted  and  that  melters  will  be  compelled  to  place 
their  orders  for  the  Southern  product.  During  the  past 
week,  there  has  been  very  fair  buying  of  Virginia  irons, 
including  6000  tons  for  next  half  delivery,  foundry 
grades,  from  one  furnace  company.  Of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania irons  the  buying  has  been  largely  for  small 
lots,  all  at  Government  prices.  For  early  delivery  we 
quote  as  follows,  tidewater,  the  Virginia  price  having 
been  advanced  to  correspond  with  the  recent  advance 
of  52c.  in  freight  from  the  gateway  to  the  North,  all 
Eastern  shipments: 

No.  1  X $35.25 

No.  2  X 34.25 

No.  2  Plain 33.75 

No.  2  Southern   (rail  and  water) 37.25 

No.  2  Southern   (all  rail) 39.15 

No.   2  X  Virginia 37.00  to  37.25 

Ferroalloys. — The  domestic  ferromanganese  market 
is  a  little  more  active  with  sales  in  the  last  week  aggre- 
gating 1200  to  1500  tons,  mostly  in  small  lots.  The 
majority  of  this  went  at  $250,  furnace,  and  was  largely 
for  next  year's  delivery.  Italy  has  taken  200  tons  for 
prompt  shipment  and  has  been  receiving  considerable 
ferromanganese  in  recent  months  from  this  country. 
Offerings  to  pay  $225  to  $240  have  not  been  successful 
and  the  market  is  quoted  at  $250  for  all  positions. 
Spiegeleisen,  20  per  cent,  has  also  been  active.  Besides 
the  large  sale  noted  a  week  ago,  at  least  5000  or  6000 
tons  has  been  sold  this  last  week,  all  for  next  year's 
delivery  except  400  to  500  for  November  to  January 
shipment.  These  sales  were  made  at  about  $60  to  $65, 
furnace,  which  is  the  quotation  for  next  year's  delivery 
with  earlier  material  commanding  about  $70,  furnace. 
Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  is  in  active  demand  for  1918 
delivery  with  inquiries  aggregating  about  1500  tons 
before  the  market.  Producers  are  quoting  $150  for 
next  year,  but  it  is  understood  that  this  alloy  has  been 
sold  recently  as  low  as  $140.  For  this  year,  $175  is 
asked. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Little  buying  on  domestic 
account  is  noted.  Settlement  among  manufacturers  of 
forms  of  steel  not  covered  by  the  fixed  prices  already 
announced  appears  to  proceed  slowly,  some  producers 
resisting  the  reductions  as  being  altogether  too  great. 
Jobbers'  prices,  partly  in  preparation  for  the  revision, 
have  been  lowered  to  the  levels  maintained  recently  by 
the  larger  warehouses.  The  30,000  cars  for  Russia 
were  finally  closed  late  last  week  and  the  distribution 
has  been  made  for  4975  cars  for  the  United  States  ex- 
peditionary force  in  France.  Italy  is  in  the  market  for 
3000  to  5000  cars.  Japan  is  sounding  the  market  for 
15,000  to  30,000  tons  of  rails,  on  part  of  which  early 
delivery  could  probably  be  obtained.  A  contract  for 
900  tons  for  a  15-story  hotel  on  Seventy-third  Street, 
east  of  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York,  to  the  Hinkle 
Iron  Co.,  for  the  Hotel  Hamilton  Corporation  stands 
conspicuous  in  a  section  of  the  country  in  which  little 
building  work  has  been  done  for  some  time.  The 
hangars  for  Langley  Field,  3500  tons,  are  about  closed; 
it  is  understood  that  Lewis  F.  Shoemaker  &  Co.  will 
provide  750  tons  of  the  work.  Awards  have  been  made 
for  220  steel  derrick  towers  for  the  Hog  Island  ship- 
yard development  and  the  American  Bridge  Co.  will 
provide  75  of  them,  requiring  2100  tons.  John  Eichleay, 
Jr.,  Co.  has  also  one  of  the  contracts.  Other  new  work 
includes  3100  tons  for  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Go. 
to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  and  200  tons  for  four 
bridges  for  the  Long  Island  Railroad  to  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Bridge  Corporation,  Bids  were  taken  on  Nov.  12 
on  200  tons  for  a  storehouse  and  200  tons  for  a  foundry 
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addition  for  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  What  busi- 
ness is  done  appears  now  to  be  going  at  the  fixed  prices, 
but  we  note  higher  prices  for  export,  as,  for  example, 
300  tons  of  plates  at  5.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  to  go  into  stor- 
age to  be  exported  on  obtaining  license.  We  quote 
mill  shipments  of  steel  bars  at  3.095c.,  New  York; 
shapes,  3.195c.;  plates,  3.445c.,  and  bar  iron  at  4.695c. 
to  4.945c.,  New  York.  Out  of  store  we  quote  iron  and 
steel  bars  at  4.75c.,  New  York,  shapes  5c.  and  plates  8c,, 
with  a  possibility  that  7c.  in  plates  may  be  done. 

Old  Material. — Following  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  naming  quotations  on  heavy  melting  steel,  bor- 
ings, turnings  and  No.  1  railroad  wrought,  there  has 
been  very  little  activity.  While  no  one  is  paying  more 
than  Government  prices — and  this  applies  to  dealers 
who  sold  short  some  time  ago  at  higher  prices  than 
those  named  by  the  Government — the  Government  quo- 
tations are  being  shaded  and  prices  remain  as  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past.  We  quote  prices  of  brokers  as  follows 
to  New  York  producers  and  dealers,  per  gross  ton,  New 
York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania)  ...  .$24.00  to  $24.50 
Old     steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Relaying    rails    45.00  to  50.00 

Rerolling  rails 33.00  to  34.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 41.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 32.00  to  33.00 

"Wrought-iron  track  scrap    27.00  to  28.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought  long 27.00  to  28.00 

Light  iron 7.00  to  8.00 

Cast  borings  (clean)    16.00  to  17.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    14.00  to  15.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings    13.00  to  14.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1    in.    minimum 

diameter,  not  under  2  ft.  long 25.00  to  26.00 

Dealers  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting 

as  follows  to  local  foundries,   per  gross  ton,  but  for 

delivery   to   cupola   platforms   of    Brooklyn   foundries, 

about  $3  more  is  quoted: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $25.00  to  $26.00 

t  No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,    building 

materials,    etc.)     21.00  to  22.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc. )    21.00  to  22.00 

Stove    plate    19.00  to  20.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    16.00  to  17.00 

Malleable  cast    (railroad)    27.00  to  28.00 

Old  carwheels    27.00  to  28.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — On  812  tons  of  4-in.  pipe  and  1200 
tons  of  6-in.  pipe  for  the  Government,  bids  were  sub- 
mitted last  Saturday  as  follows:  Lynchburg  Foundry 
Co.,  $109,687;  National  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  $111,711; 
Central  Foundry  Co.,  $112,875;  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co., 
$113,287;  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Co.,  $115,968;  Stokes  &  Ivy,  $117,956.  The  award  has 
not  yet  been  announced  but  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to 
the  Lynchburg  company.  Considering  that  this  is 
Government  business,  the  bids  are  not  very  low.  On 
ordinary  business,  New  York  quotations  are  still  $56.50 
on  6-in.  and  heavier  and  $59.50  on  4-in. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Plans  of  the  Pittsburgh  Export  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  14. —  {By  Wire). — Associated 
with  A.  H.  Dillon,  formerly  assistant  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  who 
resigned  to  become  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Export 
Co.,  will  be  Charles  J,  Graham,  president  of  the  Gra- 
ham Nut  Co.;  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  president  of  the 
Flannery  Bolt  Co.;  E.  J.  Lanahan,  president  of  Fort 
Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  and  J.  M.  Hansen,  president 
of  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  all  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
company  will  engage  in  a  general  iron,  steel  and  ma- 
chinery domestic  and  export  business.  At  present,  it  is 
buying  steel  for  50  merchant  vessels  building  for  the 
Emergency  P'leet  Corporation.  This  work  is  being 
handled  by  Mr.  Dillon,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Pittsburgh  office. 


The  Nordberg  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  a  large  manu- 
facturer of  steam,  gas  and  oil  engines  and  machinery, 
has  installed  a  complete  hospital  and  infirmary  in  con- 
nection with  its  main  works  at  Oklahoma  Avenue  and 
Chicago  Road,  Milwaukee.  The  building  is  of  the  bunga- 
low type  and  located  between  the  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  and  i.n  equipped  with  nil  modern  surgical  ap- 
pliances. 


Unfavorable  War  News  Responsible  for  Further 
Recessions 

New  York,  Nov.  14. 

Following  the  sharp  declines  of  week  before  last, 
which  were  generally  attributed  to  short  selling,  there 
was  further  recession  last  week,  forcing  many  stocks 
to  the  lowest  level  in  years.  This  latest  slump  is  at- 
tributed almost  entirely  to  the  unfavorable  war  news, 
especially  that  relating  to  Russia  and  Italy,  which  in- 
dicated that  the  war  might  be  continued  indefinitely. 
Transactions  in  the  week  of  United  States  Steel  com- 
mon amounted  to  1,400,000  shares  ranging  from  95% 
to  88%,  and  recording  a  net  loss  of  3%  points.  Other 
shares  were  equally  active  and  weak  and  in  some  cases 
the  lowest  from  the  high  points  of  the  year  were  as 
high  as  75  points.  Friday  and  Saturday  there  was  a 
pretty  general  rally  and  the  week  ended  with  a  some- 
what better  feeling. 

Developments  in  the  bond  market  were  like  those  in 
the  stock  market  and  declines  of  two  and  three  points 
were  common  as  the  result  of  the  week's  transactions. 

Among  the  very  few  industrial  stocks  that  recorded 
gains  were  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  %  point 
and  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  %.  Among  the  stocks  which 
recorded  losses  were  the  following:  American  Locomo- 
tive pref.,  2 ;  Baldwin  Locomotive  com.,  % ;  Bethlehem 
Steel  com.,  1 ;  Bethlehem  Steel  class  B,  % ;  Bethlehem 
Steel  pref.,  %;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron,  IV^;  Crucible 
Steel  com.,  SV2;  Gulf  States  Steel,  5;  National  Acme, 
V2 ;  Pressed  Steel  Car  com.,  1 ;  Pressed  Steel  Car  pref., 
8^/4;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  com.,  1%;  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  pref.,  2^^;  Superior  Steel,  2%;  United  States 
Steel  com.,  3%;  United  States  Steel  pref.,  3;  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  lYs. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows : 


Allis-Chal.   com.  . 

Allis-Chal.  pf 

Am.    Can    com.  . . 

Am.  Can  pf 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry. 

com 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry. 
Am.  Loco.  com.  . 
Am.  Loco,  pf .  . . 
Am.  Radia.  com. 
Am,  Ship  com.  .  . 
Am.  Steel  Fdries. 
Bald.  Loco.  com. 
Beth.  Steel  com . 
Beth.  St.,  class  B. 
Beth.  Steel  pf .  .  . 
Cent.  Fdry.  com. 
Cent.  Fdry.  pf .  , 
Char.  Iron  com.  . 
Chic.  Pneu.  Tool. 

Colo.    Fuel    

Cruc.  Steel  com , , 
Crucible  St.  pf ,  , . 
Deere  &  Co.  pf .  . 
Gen.  Electric  ,  ,  . 
Gt.  No.  Ore.  Ct.  , 
Gulf  States  Steel, 
Gulf  S,  St.  1st  pf 


16 

71 

29  Va 
92% 

59 

pf,,, 

49 


52     - 
68     • 

lOVa- 
39%- 


2701/2-: 
88 
51 

49% 
74 

72  Va 
89 
26 
36 

6% 
43  ■ 
29% 
491/2 


98 
122% 
22% 
77 


-18%  Int.    Har.    of    N. 

-  76  J.    com    103% 

-35^4  Int.     Har.     Corp 

-  93  com 

Lacka.    Steel    . . 

-631/2  Lake   Sup.    Corp 

104  Midvale    Steel    , 

-521/2  Nat.-Acme 26^ 

.    941/2  Nat.    En.   &   Stm. 

280  com 32% 

89  Nat.    En,    &   Stm, 

54%  pf 

56%-  N.   Y,   Air  Brake,   98% 

821/2  Nova  Scotia  St,,    72 

821/2  Pitts.  Steel  pf 

90  Pressed  St.  com.  49% 
27  Ry.  St.  Spr,  com,  3 6 14 
39  Republic    com    .,    65% 

7%  Republic  pf 94 

46  Sloss  com 33% 

331/,  Superior  Steel  .. ,    30i,4 

56%  Transue-Wms.    ..    37% 

85  Un.  Al.  St.  1st  pf,   36% 

99  V.  U,   S.  Pipe  com,  , 

130  U.  S.  Pipe  pf 

25  V,  U.  S.  Steel  com,  . 

81%  U.  S.  Steel  pf 108% 

101%  Va.  1.  C.  &  Coke 

Warwick 

West.   Electric.  .  .    36 


-106 

55 

73% 

11% 

44% 

26% 

37 


10% 
48 


95  « 
■106 

■  74% 
94 

•  55 

•  40 

•  73% 

■  95 

■  37 
33% 

■  39 

•  37 
13% 

•  48% 
95  Ti 

109% 
50 


-  391 


Industrial  Finances 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Union  Arcade  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  issued  a  statement  showing  sales  for 
three  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1917,  as  $10,979,461.42, 
an  increase  over  the  same  period  in  1916  of  $4,605,258. 
Net  profits  for  the  three  months  ended  Sept.  30  were 
$2,048,844.92,  after  setting  aside  $1,385,239.75  for  esti- 
mated war  profits  and  income  tax.  In  other  words, 
the  gross  profits  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  for  the 
three  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1917,  were  $3,434,084.67. 

The  Savage  Arms  Corporation  reports  total  earn- 
ings of  $845,829  for  the  quarter  ended  Sept..  30,  com- 
pared with  $462,105  for  the  previous  quarter  and 
$2,031,858  for  the  three  months  ended  March  31  last. 
The  balance  available  for  dividends  on  the  common 
stock  was  $564,486.  For  the  nine  months  ending  with 
September  the  company  earned  the  equivalent  of  $25.40 
a  share  on  the  junior  shares. 

Sales  of  the   Pittsburgh   Steel   Co,  for  the  quarter 
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ended  Sept.  30,  1917,  amounted  to  $10,979,461,  an  in- 
crease of  $4,605,258  over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
Net  profits,  after  setting  aside  $1,385,239  for  estimated 
war  profits  and  income  taxes,  amounted  to  $2,048,844, 
a  decrease  of  $164,208. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  to  take  charge  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  ex-Governor  Eugene  Fobs  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  committee  will  take  over  his  securities 
and  the  business  affairs,  including  stock  of  the  Sturte- 
vant  Blower  Co.  and  the  Mead,  Morrison  Co.  Recent 
weakness  of  the  market  is  given  as  the  reason  for  Mr. 
Foss's  embarrassment.  The  Sturtevant  Blower  Co. 
is  in  splendid  condition,  and  has  no  obligations  outside 
of  current  bills,  and  has  two  years  of  work  on  hand. 
It  is  understood  that  the  ex-governor's  liabilities  are 
about  $10,000  and  that  the  $17,000,000  of  assets  have 
shrunk  to  about  $13,000,000.  The  Mead,  Morrison  Co. 
is  also  in  fine  condition. 

Gross  sales  of  the  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Corporation,  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  took  over  the  Seaman-Sleeth  Com- 
pany properties  some  months  ago,  for  the  four  months 
ended  Sept.  30,  amounted  to  $479,476,  and  net  sales  to 
$441,661.  After  deducting  all  selling  expenses  and 
administrative  costs,  including  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes,  there  remained  a  net  profit  of  $97,818.  Adding 
"another  income"  brought  the  gross  income  for  the 
four  months  up  to  $112,618.  Bond  interest,  normal 
sinking  fund  charges  and  preferred  stock  dividends 
call  for  $10,000  a  month. 


Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  Annual  Report 

The  annual  report  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh,  for  the  year  ended  Aug.  31,- 1917,  has 
been  issued.     A  statement  showing  the  disposition  of 
the  net  profits  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 
Net  profits  for  the  year  accounted  for  as  below  $12,282,357  86 

Cash  dividends  on  preferred  stock  (30%   %).  .  $7,562,500  00 

Increase   in   current   assets 1,316,123  25 

Reduction   of  coal  land   purchase  notes 286,000  00 

Invested    in    additional    property 1,614,174  87 

Increase   in   investments  and  construction   ad- 
vances to  associated  companies 4,092,820  07 

115,194.757   23 
Deduct  : 
Increase    In    reserve    funds 2,912,399   37 


$12,282,357   86 


Herbert  Dupuy,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, said  in  part: 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  was  among:  the  very  first  to  place 
Its  large  manufacturing  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  put  to  such  use  as  might  best  suit  national 
needs.  It  has  always  furnished  a  great  deal  of  material  to 
and  for  our  own  Government,  so  that  when  the  crisis  came  it 
was  in  the  best  position  to  offer  prompt  assistance.  To  show 
the  extent  of  what  we  are  doing,  one  of  our  plants  alone,  the 
Atha  Works,  at  Harrl.son,  N.  J.,  is  to-day  supplying  directly 
to  the  United  States  Government  about  83  per  cent  of  its 
entire  output,  in  addition  to  15  per  cent  to  Government  con- 
tractors, so  that  practically  the  entire  output  of  that  large 
plant  goes  directly  to  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  to 
cover  its  present  war  needs. 

In  our  report  of  last  year  we  expressed  the  difficulty  then 
confronted  of  finding  the  high  grade  of  materials  required  to 
make  crucibles,  in  which  such  a  large  part  of  our  steel  is 
made.  The  same  trouble  continues  this  year  as  faced  us 
then.  No  new  clays,  yet  discovered,  produce  a  crucible  as 
durable  as  that  made  from  clay  mined  in  Germany.  We 
have  experimented  with  a  hundred  or  more  domestic  varieties, 
taken  from  the  four  corners  of  the  United  States,  but  have 
yet  to  find  one  which  will  give  the  results  which  were  ob- 
tained before  the  war  in  the  use  of  foreign  clays.  Besides 
this,  American  clays  are  several  times  higher  in  cost  than 
was  the  German  product  formerly  used.  Owing  to  the  poor 
heat-resisting  qualities  of  the  material  and  its  high  cost,  the 
crucible  steel  products  of  your  company,  being  by  far  the 
largest  value  of  its  output,  now  cost  such  high  figures  to 
produce  that  It  is  difficult  to  secure  for  them  a  remunerative 
figure    from    the   public. 

For  a  number  of  years  your  board  of  directors  has  been 
endeavoring  to  devise  a  comprehensive  plan,  under  which  a 
direct  relation  might  be  established  between  the  earnings  of 
the  company,  and  the  compensation  paid  to  those  of  Its  em- 


ployees charged  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  responsibility 
of  managing  its  affairs,  the  prime  object  of  this  being  to 
recompense  faithful  employees  who  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  company  during  at  least  two  years.  Based  upon  these 
considerations  a  plan  has  been  evolved  through  which  the 
loyalty  and  efficiency  of  the  company's  employees  are  recog- 
nized and  through  its  scope  their  best  efforts  in  the  service  of 
the  company  will  be  developed.  Your  board  considers  this 
to  be  one  of  its  most  far-sighted  and  profitable  investments 
in  the  interest  of  the  efficiency  •  of  the  company  and  one 
which  is  boand  to  reflect  favorable  results. 

Many  of  the  improvements  referred  to  in  our  report  of 
last  year  are  still  unfinished,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing raw  material  of  every  kind  in  connection  with  all  new 
construction  and  installation,  and  men  to  do  the  work. 

Atha  Works. — During  the  year,  in  order  to  assist  the 
Government  in  securing  additional  munitions  of  war,  con- 
tracts have  been  made  covering  large  additions  to  this  plant, 
including  additional  buildings  for  open  hearth  and  electric 
furnaces,  a  large  forge  shop,  new  hammer-house  and  a  mod- 
ern warehouse,  all  of  which,  together  with  the  machinery  to 
be  installed  in  them,  will  entail  an  expenditure  of  between 
$2,000,000   and   ?3, 000, 000. 

Crescent  Works. — The  new  office  building  and  laboratory 
under  construction  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  last  re- 
port has  now  been  completed  and  is  a  great  convenience  for 
the  use  of  our  employees  and  experts. 

Park  Works. — One  of  the  most  important  improvements 
now  under  way  in  any  of  your  plants  is  the  one  referred  to 
in  our  last  report,  where  a  new  open  hearth  building  was 
contracted  for  in  which  to  install  four  50-ton  open  hearth 
furnaces  and  two  6-ton  electric  furnaces.  It  will  probably 
be  late  in  the  spring  of  1918  before  these  improvements  are 
completed. 

SiNGER-NiMicK  Works. — The  construction  referred  to  in 
our  last  report,  covering  the  centralization  of  the  boiler-units 
in  this  plant,  is  still  unfinished  and  will  hardly  be  completed 
before  the  coming  year. 

Syracuse  Crucible  Steel  Co. — This  addition  to  the  Cruci- 
ble Steel  Co.'s  producing  mills  has  been  connected  with  one 
of  our  other  plants  in  Syracuse  and  is  now  in  successful 
operation,  mills  and  furnaces  recently  having  been  installed 
in  several  of  its  buildings,  in  order  to  increase  output. 

Sanderson  Works. — The  important  addition  to  this  plant, 
referred  to  in  our  1916  report,  has  been  finished  and  the 
plant  is  now  running  successfully,  turning  out  the  highest 
grades  of  drill-rods  and  drawn  wire  and  steel. 

Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Midland,  Pa. — The  addi- 
tion to  the  open  hearth  department  of  this  plant  has  not  yet 
been  completed,  but  it  is  hoped  that  before  Christmas  its 
two  large  open  hearth  furnaces,  which  have  been  added,  will 
be  in  successful  operation.  The  heat  treating  building  now 
under  construction  is  expected  to  be  finished  and  the  ma- 
chinery installed  in  it  complete  by  the  spring  of  1918. 


Midvale  Earnings 

Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  has  issued  its  report 
covering  operations  for  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1917.  Earnings  for  the  period,  compared  with  the  two 
preceding  quarters  of  1917,  were  as  follows: 


-Quarter  Ended- 


Sept.  30, '17  June  30, '17  Mar.  31, '17 

Net  earnings   118,045,082  J18,966.135  $15,859,738 

Res.  for  Federal  taxes.  .      7,817,964  8,132.591  6,189,027 

Interest  charges    805,685  816,521  814,456 

Depreciation   charges    .  .      1,382,148  1,758,233  1,800,864 


Net  profit •$8,039,285        $8,258,790       $7,055,391 


•Equivalent  to  $4.02  a  share  earned  on  $100,000,000  capi- 
tal stock  ($50  par  value)  in  the  three  months  period,  or  at 
annual  rate  of  $16.08  a  share. 


Dividends 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent 
on  the  preferred,  payable  Dec.  20. 

The  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent, 
payable  Jan.   1. 

The  Harbison  Walker  Refractories  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent  on  the  common,  payable  Dec.  1. 

The  National  Acme  Co.,  quarterly,  75c.  per  share,  payable 
Dec.   1. 

The  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  quarterly,  3  per  cent  on  the 
common,  payable  Dec.  20,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred, 
payable  Nov.   20. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  payable   Nov.   20. 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  quar- 
terly, 114  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Dec.  14. 
The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  monthly,  6  per  cent,  payable  Nov.  16. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  payable  Dec.  1. 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,     , Lead ^  , Spelter ^ 

Electro-  New  New  St.  New          St. 

Nov.        Lake       lytic  York  York  Louis  York  Louis 

7 23.50         23.50  71.00  6.50  6.371/2  7.871/2  7.621^ 

8 23.50         23.50  70.00  6.50  6.3714  7.871/2  7.621/2 

9 23.50         23.50  70.00  6.50  6.371/2  7.75  7.50 

10 23.50         23.50          ....  6.50  6.371/2  7.75  7.50 

12 23.50         23.50  71.00  6.50  6.371/2  7.871/2  7.621/, 

13 23.50         23.50  73.00  6.50  6.371/2  8.00  7.75 

New  York,  Nov.  14,  1917. 
The  markets  continue  inactive.  The  copper  situa- 
tion remains  indefinite,  with  prices  nominal.  Tin  is 
scarce  and  has  sold  at  the  highest  price  in  its  history. 
Lead  is  dull,  but  firm.  Spelter  has  a  better  tone  and 
is  firmer.     Antimony  is  inactive  and  lower. 

New  York 

Copper. — In  the  absence  of  any  definite  confirmation 
of  sales  to  large  buyers  of  either  Lake  or  electrolytic 
copper  for  early  delivery  at  the  Government  or  any 
other  price,  we  continue  to  quote  the  fixed  price  of 
23.50c.  as  nominal.  The  position  of  the  seller  and 
buyer  of  small  lots  continues  unsettled,  but  a  little  busi- 
ness is  being  done  at  above  the  fixed  price.  An  inter- 
esting report  is  to  the  effect  that  refined  copper  is 
being  delivered  for  early  consumption  at  23.50c.  to 
consumers  having  Government  work  but  not  provided 
with  copper  by  contract.  As  bearing  on  the  general 
situation,  copper  exports  to  Oct.  1,  this  year,  370,843 
tons,  exceed  the  exports  of  360,229  tons  in  all  of  1914. 

Tin. — Spot  Straits  tin  sold  yesterday  at  the  highest 
price  in  its  history.  A  5-ton  lot  went  at  73.50c.  New 
York,  and  later  a  5-ton  lot  was  offered  at  73c.,  which 
we  quote  as  the  market.  Yesterday  also  the  Govern- 
ment, being  unable  to  buy  15  to  25  tons  for  its  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  needs,  requisitioned  what  it  desired 
from  the  250  tons  on  an  incoming  steamer,  the  Maho- 
pah,  consigned  to  various  dealers  and  already  sold. 
No  price  settlement  was  announced.  The  present 
scarcity  is  due  to  the  tightness  of  the  permit  situation 
limiting  all  shipments  to  stipulated  consumers  only. 
Banca  and  Chinese  tin  are  also  extremely  scarce.  Ef- 
forts of  the  Tin  Committee  to  make  some  agreement 
at  Washington  have  not  so  far  relieved  the  situation, 
but  a  solution  is  announced.  In  general  the  market  is 
quiet,  buyers  awaiting  developments  and  abstaining 
from  the  market  so  far  as  possible.  Arrivals  up  to 
Nov.  12  inclusive  were  830  tons,  with  4100  tons  reported 
afloat.  The  London  market  yesterday  was  £274  per  ton 
for  spot  Straits,  an  advance  of  £13  10s.  in  the  week. 

Lead. — The  market  has  quieted  down  since  the 
stren^h  and  activity  displayed  recently,  with  buying 
now  in  small  volume.  The  leading  producer  again  ad- 
vanced its  price  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  7,  from  6c.  to 
6.25c.,  New  York,  which  it  continues  to  quote.  The 
outside  market  stands  at  6.50c.,  New  York,  or  6.37  V^c, 
St.  Louis,  at  which  a  few  sales  have  been  recorded. 
The  situation  is  strong  as  a  whole  and  has  only  one 
weak  point.  A  few  sellers  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  large  market  of  the  last  few  weeks  are  now  re- 
ported as  ofTering  some  metal  at  concessions.  Most 
fellers  are  comfortably  filled  with  orders. 

Spelter. — The  market  has  a  little  better  tone  this 
week  and  is  firmer.  Sales  of  small  lots  have  been  made 
from  7.50c.  to  7.87 V4c.,  St.  Ivouis,  in  the  last  week,  but 
they  have  not  been  large.  The  lower  prices  have  about 
disappeared  and  the  market  for  prime  Western  for  early 
delivery  is  quote<l  at  l.Tfyc,  St.  Louis,  or  8c.,  New  York. 
The  firmer  tone  is  induce<J  by  the  belief  that  Govern- 
ment purchuHJng  on  a  considerable  scale  is  near  at  hand. 
This  will  involve  not  only  special  grades,  but  also  large 
amounts  of  prime  Western  for  rods.  Important  meet- 
ings between  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  spelter 
producers  are  now  being  held.  Price  fixing  is  likely  to 
be  a  result  of  these  deliberations.  If  reports  are  true 
that  the  Government  is  ordering  or  has  ordered  38,- 


000,000  shells  of  3-in.  size  it  will  involve  33,000,000  lb. 
of  spelter  for  brass  cases  for  these  shells. 

Antimony. — There  is  better  demand  and  the  market 
is  lower.  Chinese  and  Japanese  grades  are  quoted  at 
13.75c.  to  14c.  per  lb..  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — The  market  is  inactive  with  No.  1  virgin 
metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  available  at  36c.  to  38c. 
per  lb..  New  York. 

Old  Metals.— The  market  is  practically  unchanged. 
Dealers'  selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,    heavy    and    crucible    (nominal)     23.50 

Copper,   lieavy   and  wire    (nominal)    23.50 

Copper   light  and  bottoms    21.00  to  21.50 

Brass,    heavy     18.00  to  18.25 

Bras.s,  light 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  machine  composition 24.00  to  24.75 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 15.00  to  16.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  19.50 

I.,ead,  heavy 5-50 

Lead,    tea     4-25 

Zinc    6.25 

Chicago 

Nov.  12. — Old  lots  of  copper  amounting  to  a  consid- 
erable tonnage  have  changed  hands,  the  buying-,  in  most 
cases  being  necessitated  by  dire  need,  and  the  sellers, 
in  many  cases,  being  over-stocked  manufacturers.  In 
antimony,  no  price  at  all  is  obtainable,  pending  Govern- 
ment action  having  in  view  the  assurance  of  its  supply. 
Lead  has  been  active  and  both  the  leading  interest  and 
the  independent  producers  have  advanced  their  quota- 
tions. Tin  is  quoted  to-day  at  71.50c.,  but  has  been 
higher,  and  with  the  soaring  prices  there  has  been 
considerable  activity.  Spelter  is  a  trifle  higher,  but 
with  almost  nothing  doing.  We  quote  as  follows:  Cast- 
ing, Lake  and  electrolytic  copper,  28c.  to  30c.;  tin, 
carloads,  71.50c.;  small  lots,  73.50c.;  lead,  6.25c.  to 
6.50c.;  spelter,  7.75c.;  sheet  zinc,  19c.;  antimony,  prices 
withdrawn.  On  old  metals  we  quote  buying  prices 
for  less  than  carload  lots  as  follows:  Copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes,  21c.;  copper  clips,  20c.;  copper  bottoms, 
19c.;  red  brass,  19c.;  yellow  brass,  14.50c.;  lead  pipe, 
4.50c.;  zinc,  5c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  ■35c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  block 
tin,  47c. 

St.  Louis 

Nov.  12. — In  the  non-ferrous  metals  market  there 
has  been  improvement  in  some  of  the  weaker  items  and 
an  addition  of  strength  to  those  which  were  strong  at 
the  last  report.  In  less  than  carload  lots  the  quota- 
tions to-day  were:  Lead,  7c.;  spelter,  8.50c.;  tin,  76c.; 
copper,  nominal,  27.50c.;  Asiatic  antimony,  18c.  In  car- 
load lots:    Lead,  6.50c.  to  6.75c.;  spelter,  8c. 

In  the  Joplin  district  there  was  continued  weakness 
in  zinc  ore,  though  the  top  basis  price  was  held  at  $72.50 
per  ton  for  60  per  cent  metal,  with  a  higher  figure  for 
premium  ores.  The  average  price,  however,  was  con- 
siderably below  this  figure,  and  the  second-grade  ores, 
which  brought  $60  per  ton  the  week  before,  were  set 
back  to  $57.50  per  ton.  The  average  for  the  week  for 
the  district  was  $61  per  ton.  In  calamine  there  was 
also  weakness  and  the  basis  price  for  40  per  cent  ore 
was  $32  to  $35  per  ton,  with  the  average  for  the  week 
for  the  district  at  $34  per  ton.  Lead  ore  advanced  and 
was  sold  $10  per  ton  higher  than  the  week  before, 
though  the  advance  came  rather  late  in  the  week.  The 
average  for  the  week  for  the  district  was  $70  per  ton. 
Inability  to  get  cars  to  handle  ore  is  having  a  bad  effect 
on  the  situation  and  is  holding  down  sales  and  ship- 
ments. Buyers  are  threatening  to  retire  from  the  mar- 
ket unless  the  car  situation  is  improved.  On  miscella- 
neous scrap  metals  we  quote  dealers'  buying  prices  as 
follows:  Light  brass,  10c. ;  heavy  yellow  brass,  14c.; 
heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  19.50c.;  heavy  copper 
and  copper  wire,  20c.;  lead,  5.50c.;  tea  lead,  5c.;  zinc, 
5c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c. 


Pointing  out  that  71  per  cent  of  the  gas  produced 
in  West  Virginia  is  transported  to  points  outside  the 
state  to  the  disadvantage  of  West  Virginia  manufac- 
turers, a  re.solution  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Wheeling  Council,  calling  upon  the  State  Public 
Service  Commission  and  other  official  bodies  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  insure  a>.  adequate 
supply  of  fuel  for  West  Virginia  industries. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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(Some  of  these  quotations  are  nominal,  showing  prices   which  prevailed  when  last  sales  were  made.    Published 

as  a  matter  of  record.) 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb.  New  York  19.5c.;  Philadelphia  18.5c.; 
Boston  21.5c.;  Buffalo  11.6c.;  Cleveland  13.5c.;  Cin- 
cinnati 18.5c.;  Indianapolis  20c.;  Chicago  21.5c,;  St. 
Louis  27c.;  Kansas  City  47c.;  minimum  carload  36,000 
lb.;  St.  Paul  35.5c.;  minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver 79c.;  minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  Omaha  47c.; 
minimum  carload  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham 46c.;  Pacific  Coast  75c.;  minimum  carload 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c.;  minimum  carload  40,000 
lb.  and  85c.;  minimum  carload  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe,  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas 
City  is  40c.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to 
Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to  St.  Paul 
35.5c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c.,  mini- 
mum carload  46,000  lb.  A  3  per  cent  transportation  tax 
now  applies. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  \i  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  3c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $3.50  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1-in.  and 
longer,  including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an 
advance  over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1-in.,  $2.50. 
Bright  basic  wire,  $3.35  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire, 
sos.  6  to  9,  $3.25;  galvanized  wire,  $3.95;  galvanized  barb 
wire,  and  fence  staples,  $4.35  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $3.65  ; 
polished  fence  staples,  $3.85:  cement-coated  nails,  $3.40  base; 
these  prices  being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the 
smaller  trade,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point 
of  delivery,  terms  60  days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash 
in  10  days.  Discounts  on  woven-wire  fencing  are  47  per 
cent  off  list  for  carload  lots,  46  per  cent  for  lOOO-rod  lots, 
and  45  per  cent  off  for  small  lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets 

Large    rivets $4.65  base 

7.15  in.  X  6  in.  smaller  and  shorter  rivets. 45-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts  h.p.  nuts,   %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller   and    shorter,    rolled   threads.  ..  50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads    50-5  per  cent  off  list 

L.arger    and    longer    sizes 40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t  nuts,   %   in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller   and    shorter    40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger    and    longer    35-5  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,    %   in.  x  5  in. 

Smaller  and   shorter,   rolled   threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads    40-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger    and  ^onger   sizes 40  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts 50-10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow   bolts,    Nos.    1,    2,    3 50  per  cent  off  list 


.2.50c.  per  lb.  off  list 
.2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 
.2.30c.  per  lb.  offllsi 
.2.10c.  per  lb.  off  list 
.2.25c.  per  lb.  off  list 


Hot   pressed   nuts,   sq.,    blank. 

Hot    pressed    nuts,    hex.,    blank 

Hot   pressed   nuts,   sq.,   tapped 

Hot   pressed   nuts,  hex.,  tapped 

C.p.c.   and   t.   sq.   and   hex.    nut^,   blank.  . 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.   and  hex.   nuts,  tapped.  ...  2.00c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Semi-flni.shed  hex.   nuts 

%    in.    and    larger 60-10-10  per  cent  off  list 

9/16   in.   and   smaller 70-5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove    bolts     70-10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove    bolts 2  Mi  per  cent  extra  for  bulk 

Tire    bolts    50-10-5  per  cent  off  li.st 

The  above  discounts  are  from  present  lists  now  in  effect. 

All  prices  carry  standard  extras. 

Wire  Rods 

No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, $57  ;  chain  rods,  $65  ;  screw,  rivet  and  bolt  rods,  and 
other  rods  of  that  character.  $65  ;  high  carbon  rods,  made 
from  open  hearth  steel,  $80  to  $85  and  special  high  carbon 
ized  steel  rods  with  carl)ons  running  from  0.40  to  0.60,  $90 
to  $100:  above  0.60  carbon,  $100  to  $110.  All  these  prices 
are  f.o.b.  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  .spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5  to  $5.50  ;  %  in.,  7/16 
in.  and  V-i  in.,  $7.00  l>ase.  Boat  spikes,  $5.25  per  100  lb., 
f.o.b.  I'ittsburgh.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to  7.50c. 
to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  in  small  lots  for  fairly  prompt 
shipment. 

Terne  Plate 

Effective  Nov.  7.  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plates  are  as 
follows:  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $15  per  package;  8-lb.  coating, 
L  C,  $15.30;  12-lb.  coating,  I.C  $16.75;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C, 
$17.75;  20-lb.,  coating.  I.  C.  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20; 
30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb.  coat- 
ing, I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron   and   Steel   Bars 

Steel  bars  at  2.90c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and  4.50c. 
to  5c.  from  warehouse,  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment. 
Refined  iron  bars,  4.75c.,  railroad  test  bars,  5.25c.  in  carload 
and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 


Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  are  to  jobbers  for  carload  lots  on 
the  Pittsburgh  basing  card,  as  announced  Nov.  5  by  the 
Government  on  steel  pipe,  those  on  iron  pipe  being  the  same 
as   quoted    for   some   time : 


Inches 
Ms.  %  and 

¥i    

%    to   3 .  .  . 


Steel 

Black 

%....    44 

48 
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Butt    Weld 
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7   to   12 44 
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40 
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2%    to   6 28 
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% 
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10 
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3 
11 
12 
15 
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i  IV4,    

%  

2  

2%  to  4 
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...  19 

...  25 

...  27 

...  29 

...  28 

...  20 

9  to  12 15 


14 
18 


4 
11 
14 
17 
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To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%   points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, announced  Nov.  12,  as  agreed  upon  by  manufacturers 
and   the   Government : 


3% 

2% 

2y4 
1% 


Lap   Welded  Steel 

to    4%    in 34 

to    314    in 24 

in 17% 

to    2    in 13 


Charcoal  Iron 

3%    to  4%    in 12% 

3   to   3 14    in.   plus 5 

2%    to   2%    in.   plus 7% 

2   to   214    in.    plus 22% 

1   1%   to   1%   in.  plus 35 

Standard   Commercial   Seamless — Cold  Drawn   or  Hot  Rolled 
per  net  ton    I  per  net  ton 

$340        1%   in $220 

280        2  to  2%  in 190 

270       2%    to   3%    in 180 

220       4    in 200 

I  4%    to   5    in 220 

These  prices  do  not  apply  to  special  specifications  for  loco- 
motive tubes  nor  to  special  specifications  for  tubes  for  the 
Navy  Department,  which  will  be  subject  to  siiecial  negotia- 
tion. 

Sheets 
Makers'    prices    for    mill    shipments    on    sheets   of    United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  the.se  prices.] 

Blue  Anneal — Bessemer  Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.   3  to  8 4.20 

Nos.  9  and  10 4.25 

Nos.    1 1   and   12 4.30 

Nos.  13  and  14 4.35 

Nos.    15   and   16 4.45 

Box   Annealed,   One    Pass   Cold   Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.  17  to  21 4.80 

Nos.   22  and   24 4.85 

Nos.    25   and    26 4.90 

No.   27    4.95 

No.    28    5.00 

No.    29    5.05 

No.    30    5.15 

Galvanised  Black  Sheet  Oage — Bessemer 

Nos.    10   and   11 5.25 

Nos.    12  and   14 5.35 

Nos.    15   and   16 5.50 

Nos.   17  to  21 5.65 

Nos.    22  and   24 5.80 

Nos.    25   and   26 5.95 

No.    27    6.10 

No.    28    6.25 

No.  29 6  50 

No.    30    6.75 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.    15   and    16 4.80 

Nos.   17  to  21 4.85 

Nos.   22  to  24 4.90 

Nos.   25  and   27 4.95 

No.    28    5.00 

No.    29    5.05 

No.    30    5.05 

Nos.   30%    and   31 5.10 
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PITTSBURGH  FAVORED 


Such  Is  Opinion  of  Examiner  in  Regard  to  Rail- 
road Rates — Revision  Expected 

Washington,  Nov.  13. — In  a  report  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  the  complaint  of  the 
PoUak  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  against  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  other  railroads.  Attorney  Examiner  Charles 
F.  Gerry  recommends  a  finding  by  the  commission  that 
the  railroads  in  their  rates  on  iron  and  steel  articles 
from  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  to  Atlantic  ports  unduly 
discriminate  in  favor  of  Pittsburgh  and  other  steel 
producing  points,  the  rates  from  which  are  made  in 
relation  to  those  from  Pittsburgh  to  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia.  He  further  recommends  that  the  com- 
mission issue  an  alternative  order  requiring  the  rail- 
roads to  either  raise  the  rates  from  Pittsburgh,  Youngs- 
town,  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Zanesville  and  Middletown, 
Ohio,  or  reduce  the  rates  from  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
and  points  taking  rates  related  to  the  charges  from 
the  points  of  origin  mentioned  to  the  destinations  set 
forth. 

This  report  follows  the  general  line  laid  down  by 
the  commission  in  its  report  in  the  Eastern  Export 
Iron  and  Steel  Case,  43  I.  C.  C,  5.  As  a  result  of  that 
decision,  the  export  rates  on  steel  were  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  the  domestic.  At  the  time  the  carriers,  to 
enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  commission's 
decision,  undertook  the  revision  of  export  rates  on  iron 
and  steel,  so  that  those  from  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
bore  a  definite  relation  to  those  from  Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown,  Cleveland  and  other  points  taking  specific 
cents  per  100  pounds  over  the  Pittsburgh  rates. 

While  the  roads  were  engaged  in  this  revision,  the 
commission  allowed  a  big  increase  in  class  rates  in 
Central  Freight  Association  territory,  the  group  lying 
between  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west,  the  Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh  line  on  the  east,  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south 
and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  north.  Still 
later,  it  allowed  an  increase  in  class  rates  for  the  whole 
eastern  territory,  to  be  placed  on  top  of  the  one  in 
Central  Freight  Association.  The  higher  rates  went 
into  effect  on  September  20  and  earlier  dates. 

Examiner  Gerry  now  recommends  either  bringing 
the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  domestic  rates  down  to  the 
basis  used  in  making  such  rates  from  Pittsburgh,  or 
bringing  the  Pittsburgh  rates  up  to  the  basis  on  which 
these  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  are  founded. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  domestic  rates  are  on 
the  basis  of  the  New  York-Chicago  percentage  scale. 
In  that  scale  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  are 
100  per  cent.  Cincinnati  is  an  87  per  cent  point,  that  is, 
it  takes  rates  to  New  York,  as  a  typical  point,  87  per 
cent  of  those  from  Chicago.  Pittsburgh  is  a  60  per  cent 
point,  but  when  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  got  into  the 
market,  it  was  given  rates  from  Buffalo  the  same  as  the 
rate  from  Erie  to  Philadelphia.  Then  Pittsburgh  steel 
interests  insisted  upon  having  the  same  rates  as 
BufTalo.  The  result  was  a  scale  of  iron  and  steel  rates 
from  Pittsburgh  to  the  east  that  was  only  67.5  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  rates.  Thereupon  the 
Ohio  points  other  than  Cincinnati,  demanded  and  re- 
ceived conccHsions  by  arbitraries  of  two  cents  from  the 
valleys  and  three  cents  from  Cleveland,  over  Pittsburgh. 

When  the  railroads  asked  permission  to  bring  their 
export  rates  up  to  the  level  of  the  domestic,  the  PoUak 
company  objected  unless  it  wag  given  export  rates  re- 
lated to  the  export  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  same 
percentage  that  the  Pittsburgh  rates  were  related  to 
the  New  York-Chicago  export  rate.  It  won  its  con- 
tention. 

Now  the  domestic  fabric  must  be  adjusted,  if  the 
commission  follows  Examiner  Gerry's  recommendation, 
as  it  is  taken  for  grante<l  it  will.  Inasmuch  as  the  rail- 
roads are  fighting,  in  other  cases,  to  have  the  commodity 
rates  on  other  articles  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the 
New  York-Chicago  scale,  it  is  taken  for  granted  they 
will  raise  the  Pittsburgh  and  related  rates. 

Shippers  in  Chicago,  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and   West  Virginia   intervened   in  the  case,  asking  to 


have  their  rates  adjusted.  The  complainants  and  inter- 
veners are  largely  manufacturers  and  fabricators  of 
iron  and  steel  products  such  as  roofing  and  metal  sheets, 
ingots,  sheet  bars,  sheet  iron,  corrugated  iron,  wire 
and  wire  products,  sheet  steel  and  tin  plate,  wrought 
pipe,  horse  shoes,  mule  shoes,  bridge  and  structural 
steel.  The  interveners  are  the  Andrews  Steel  Co., 
Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Globe  Iron  Roofing  &  Corru- 
gating Co.,  Cincinnati  Horse  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Edwards 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati 
Merchants  Exchange,  Ironton-Ashland  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  Whitaker-Glessner  Co. 


Extras  on  Semi-Finished  Materials 

The  following  standard  classification  of  extras  on 
semi-finished  steel  has  been  promulgated  by  the  sub- 
committee on  steel  distribution  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  the  extras  to  be  added  to  the  base 
price  (per  gross  ton)  of  rerolling  billets,  slabs  and 
sheet  bars: 

Extras  for  Carbon 

Up  to  and  Including  0.25  per  cent  carbon,  base. 
0.26  to  0.60  per  cent  carbon,   $1   per  gross  ton. 
Over  0.60  per  cent  carbon,  $2  per  gross  ton. 
Where  range  of  carbons  is  specified  extra  is  to  be  based 
upon   the   mean   of  such   carbons. 

Extras  for  Size  and  Cutting 

For  cutting  small  billets,   $0.50  per  gross  ton. 

Slabs  16  sq.  in.  in  area  and  larger,  base. 

On  sheet  bars  and  billets  under  3%  in.  for  random  lengtha 
down  to  15  ft.,  no  extra  is  to  be  charged,  but  regular  charge 
of  50c.  per  ton  is  to  be  made  for  such  bars  and  billets  cut 
to  exact  lengths. 

Prices  and  extras  apply  only  to  material  of  stand- 
ard specifications;  customary  extras  for  special  phos- 
phorus, manganese,  silicon,  sulphur,  etc.,  to  apply. 


Plan  Blast  Furnace  and  Coke  Plants 

The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  American  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago,  announced 
at  St.  Louis  Nov.  8  its  decision  to  build  a  plant  at  or 
near  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  to  make  metallurgical  coke 
from  Illinois  coal  by  the  Roberts  by-product  coke  oven 
process.  The  first  named  company  is  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,000  in  Illinois,  with  George 
T.  Buckingham  as  president,  and  the  parent  company 
has  been  organized  with  Clement  Studebaker,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  president;  George  T.  Buckingham,  Chicago, 
vice-president;  Scott  Brown,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
Arthur  Roberts,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee; 
together  with  George  W.  Niedringhaus,  of  the  National 
Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  W.  G.  Bierd,  president  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  and  others  on  the  board 
of  directors.  A  number  of  sites  have  been  placed  under 
option  and  as  soon  as  a  definite  selection  has  been  made, 
a  plant  will  be  equipped,  the  first  unit  requiring  about 
12  to  15  months  to  build. 

The  plans  of  the  company  are  said  to  include  the 
building  of  blast  furnaces  for  the  delivery  of  hot  metal 
to  the  iron  and  steel  plants  situated  on  the  East  side 
at  St.  Louis  in  suburban  towns.  As  by-products,  toluol, 
xyol,  benzoin,  solvent  naptha  as  well  as  gas,  tar  and 
ammonia  products,  will  be  included  in  the  output  of 
the  new  coking  plant.  The  blast  furnace  plans  include 
three  stacks  of  500  tons  each  daily  capacity.  L.  E. 
Fischer  is  to  be  engineer  in  charge. 


The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has  been  formally 
approved  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
and  an  order  has  been  issued  requiring  all  transshippers 
of  coal  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Hampton  Roads  to  make  shipments  through  this  Ex- 
change. The  Exchange  was  organized  some  time  ago 
and  practically  all  shippers  to  these  points  have  been 
handling  and  making  shipments  through  it,  a  few 
shippers  remaining  outside,  which  interfered  with  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Exchange,  in  that  100  per 
cent  efBciency  could  not  be  obtained  unless  all  shippers 
were  members. 


Contracting  for  Millions  of  Shells 

Some  Orders  Distributed  and  Others  Will  be 
Later— Canadian  Plants  Not  to  be  Utilized 
if  Work  Can  be  Done  in  the  United  States 


Washington,  Nov.  13. — Arrangements  have  been 
completed  with  the  assistance  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  for  the  placing  of  contracts  by  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department  for  approximately 
6,500,000  6-in.  shells.  The  placing  of  these  contracts 
was  a  very  difficult  task  inasmuch  as  it  threatens  to 
test  the  extreme  capacity  of  American  manufacturers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  said,  the  contracts  could  not 
have  been  placed  so  quickly  and  so  efficiently  had  it 
not  been  for  the  services  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  The  orders  were  distributed  according  to 
the  advice  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Production  of  the 
institute. 

To  make  this  number  of  shells,  which  correspond 
in  size  with  the  standard  shell  which  is  being  used  by 
the  French  on  the  western  front,  will  require  over 
487,500  tons  of  steel.  The  problem  first  confronted  by 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  was  to  distribute  the  order  for 
this  steel.  Naturally  the  order  took  priority  over  all 
others  held  on  the  books  of  the  steel  mills.  Each  mill 
was  requested  to  supply  the  amount  which  it  was 
capable  of  furnishing  under  normal  conditions,  but  in 
distributing  the  proportions  some  consideration  was 
given  to  the  business  the  mill  already  had  on  hand. 
It  is  said  that  practically  all  the  large  steel  mills  of 
the  country  participated  in  the  orders. 

Contracts  for  Forgings. 

The  Ordnance  Bureau  within  a  very  short  time  will 
be  ready  to  distribute  contracts  among  the  forgers  of 
the  country  to  forge  the  metal  for  the  shells.  Orders 
for  the  forgings  will  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  orders  for  the  steel  itself  have  been  dis- 
tributed. Later  the  orders  for  the  finished  shells  will 
be  allotted  among  the  machine  manufacturers.  In  the 
placing  of  all  these  contracts,  however,  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  takes  into  consideration  the  amount  of  work 
and  its  nature  that  each  plant  has  on  hand. 

The  Government  has  heretofore  placed  contracts  for 
5,000,000  6-in.  shells,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  more 
than  375,000  tons  of  steel  are  being  used.  In  placing 
the  additional  contracts  the  Ordnance  Department  was 
advised  by  the  War  Industries  Board  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  mills  and  plants  already 
had  some  contracts  and  urged  that  the  distribution  of 
the  new  orders  be  made  in  a  manner  to  supplement  and 
not  to  crowd  the  prior  contracts. 

Keep  Details  Secret. 

The  6-in,  shells  are  the  type  which  the  Government 
has  decided  to  hurry  out  first.  They  are  not  exactly 
6-in.  calibers,  but  approximate  that  size,  being  close 
equivalents  in  millimeters  calibrated  to  the  French 
standard.  The  exact  identity  is  not  desired  to  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  officials  because  much  publicity  regard- 
ing ordnance  work  and  contracts  is  frowned  upon  by 
the  Administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  military 
authorities  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  keep  secret 
the  fact  that  contracts  were  going  out  and  positively 
refuse  to  permit  to  become  known  the  names  of  the 
firms  engaged  in  the  work.  It  is  sufficient,  they  say, 
to  know  that  all  the  firms  capable  of  doing  the  work 
will  be  drafted  into  taking  contracts.  It  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  the  firm  seeking  the  contract,  but  of  the 
contract  seeking  the  firm. 

Following  the  orders  for  the  6-in.  shells  which  have 
now  gone  out,  the  department  intends  to  take  up  imme- 
diately the  question  of  letting  contracts  for  3-in.  shells, 
of  which  it  is  understood  about  33,000,000  will  be  or- 
dered. In  the  production  of  these  shells  at  least  247,500 
tons  of  steel  will  be  used.  Negotiations  for  the  placing 
of  these  orders  are  now  under  way.     Following  the  dis- 


tribution of  this  work  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  it  is  said, 
will  proceed  to  make  up  schedules  for  larger  shells, 
8  to  12  in.  in  diameter.  Probably  more  than 
390,000  tons  of  steel  in  addition  will  be  needed  for  these. 

A  Gigantic  Task 

This  gives  but  a  general  idea  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  work  which  is  being  distributed  among 
American  plants.  The  task  of  distributing  the  orders 
for  the  steel  itself  was  a  monumental  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  business  equably  and 
then  to  file  priority  orders  against  many  of  the  plants. 
In  most  cases,  it  is  understood,  the  steel  men  voluntar- 
ily gave  priority  to  the  ordnance  contracts. 

Practically  all  of  the  machine  manufacturers  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  forgers  will  participate  in  the 
work.  The  report  has  already  been  circulated,  though 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  Department,  that  the 
New  York  Air  Brake  Co.  will  make  about  1,000,000  of 
the  6-in.  shells  and  that  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.  will  make  another  million.  Many  of  the  automobile 
plants  are  seeking  contracts  to  make  shells  and  will, 
before  the  year  is  out,  replace  a  part  of  their  plant 
facilities  with  equipment  for  this  ordnance  work.  The 
Priorities  Committee  has  already  taken  action  which  is 
calculated  to  curtail  the  production  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles in  the  United  States,  and  the  plants  will  be 
used  to  make  shells  and  other  ordnance  supplies. 

Work  for  the  Machinery  Plants 

How  rapidly  the  machine  plants  can  be  changed 
over,  or  even  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  shells  and 
ordnance  supplies  needed,  is  a  problem.  It  is  believed 
that  some  of  them  will  hesitate,  and  therefore  it  is 
being  urged  upon  the  Department  to  make  use  of  the 
established  munition  plants  in  Canada.  The  Canadian 
plants  have  been  making  ordnance  supplies  for  Eng- 
land, but  England  is  now  nearly  equipped  to  make  all 
of  her  own  munitions.  The  Canadian  plants  have 
developed  to  considerable  proportions,  and  now  that 
the  English  contracts  are  being  withdrawn,  they  are 
ready  to  take  on  contracts  for  the  United  States.  One 
report  states  that  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  of 
Canada  has  been  negotiating  with  the  United  States 
for  contracts  to  make  between  six  and  seven  and  a  half 
million  shells  for  delivery  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1918.  The  United  States,  however,  will  not  make 
use  of  this  offer  unless  it  is  found  impossible  to  locate 
sufficient  plants  in  the  United  States  to  undertake  the 
work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  munition  plants  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
orders  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  are 
now  prepared  to  take  on  contracts  for  the  United  States^ 
and  in  that  regard  are  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of 
the  Canadians.  The  domestic  plants  will  be  given  work 
first,  and  for  the  present,  it  is  understood,  there  will 
be  no  necessity  of  calling  upon  outsiders  for  assistance 
in  making  the  shells.  W.  L.  c. 


Large  Heroult  Electric  Steel  Furnaces  Operating 

The  largest  electric  steel  plant  in  the  world  is  now 
in  operation  at  the  South- Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  South  Chicago,  111.  One  of  the  two  25-ton  Heroult 
electric  furnaces  was  started  on  Friday,  Nov.  9,  with 
the  other  one  following  at  once.  It  has  been  decided 
to  install  another  25-ton  in  this  plant  immediately.  The 
two  15-ton  furnaces  there  have  been  operating  for  some 
time.  The  last  one  erected  made  steel  for  the  first  time 
in  June,  1916.  When  all  are  operating  at  this  plant, 
there  will  be  three  25-ton  and  two  15-ton  Heroult 
furnaces. 
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Major  Benedict  Crowell,  Cleveland,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  War  last  week,  is  well 
known  in  the  iron  ore  trade,  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  for  several  years  in  a  professional  capacity 
as  chemist.     As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Crowell  & 


MAJOR   BENEDICT    CROWELL, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War 

Murray,  chemists,  Cleveland,  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  ore  analysis  work  for  firms  mining  and  selling  Lake 
Superior  ores.  He  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  1869  and 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1891.  Returning  to  Cleve- 
land on  the  completion  of  his  college  course,  he  became 
chemist  for  the  Otis  Steel  Co.  in  that  city.  He  left 
that  company  to  engage  in  business  for  himself  as  a 
chemist  and  later  also  took  up  mining  engineering  in 
connection  with  his  other  work.  He  has  also  for  some 
time  been  an  important  figure  in  the  building  contract- 
ing field  in  Cleveland  as  president  of  the  Crowell- 
Lundoff-Little  Co.,  contractor.  With  Mr.  Murray  he  is 
joint  author  of  the  well-known  volumie,  "The  Iron  Ores 
of  Lake  Superior."  The  new  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
is  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Reserve  Corps,  will  take 
over  thi.s  branch  of  war  preparation  and,  in  addition 
to  relieving  Secretary  Baker  of  much  of  the  detail  work 
that  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  great  task  of 
providing  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  United  States 
military  forces,  will  co-operate  with  General  Crozier, 
chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  in  the  work  of  concen- 
trating American  manufacturing  industries  upon  pro- 
duction of  heavy  ordnance  and  field  artillery  of  all 
kinds.  Major  Crowell  will  also  co-operate  with  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  in  systematizing  the 
agencies.  Governmental  and  private,  through  which  the 
army  in  field  and  in  camp  is  being  supplied.  Im- 
mediately after  the  formation  of  the  National  Council 
of  Defense  he  went  to  Washington,  and  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  of  the  General  Munitions  Board, 
especially  in  connection  with  steel  production. 

J.  Leonard  Replogle,  director  of  steel  supply  for  the 
United  States  and  allied  governments,  was  called  from 
Washington  in  the  past  week  U)  Johnstown,  I'a.,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  Rev.  R.  Z.  Replogle. 

W.  Karl  Hilbrich  assumed  the  position  as  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Erie  Malleable  Iron  f^o.,  Erie,  Pa.,  Nov.  1. 

C.   R,   Murphy,  Green   Buy,   Wis.,  has  been   elected 


secretary  of  the  Lawson  Aircraft  Corporation,  Green 
Bay,  which  is  manufacturing  airplanes  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Murphy  succeeds  C.  I.  Smith,  who  resigned 
because  of  the  pressure  of  other  interests. 

Richard  Garlick,  treasurer  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  returned  to  his 
duties  after  an  extended  vacation,  spent  mostly  at 
watering  places  in  the  East.  Mr.  Garlick's  health  has 
been  greatly  benefited  by  his  long  rest, 

Robert  J.  Mullaly  has  been  named  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  McDonald,  Ohio,  bar  mill  plant  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  under  construction.  W.  U.  Denni- 
son  is  superintendent  of  the  McDonald  plant. 

Alvin  Whitehead  has  joined  the  office  force  of  Clarke 
&  Harrison,  dealers  in  machinery  and  equipment,  149 
Broadway,  New  York.  For  the  past  two  years  and  a 
half  he  was  connected  with  the  machinery  department 
of  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore,  Inc. 

Jay  C.  McLauchlan,  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  J.  Leonard 
Replogle,  who  has  charge  of  iron  and  steel  matters 
for  the  War  Industries  Board.  Mr.  McLauchlan  will 
give  particular  attention  to  the  supply  of  pig  iron. 

W.  F.  Morris  has  been  made  general  traffic  manager 
of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  a 
newly  created  position.  He  will  have  entire  charge  of 
traffic  matters  of  the  company,  also  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Crucible   Steel   Co.,   a   subsidiary,   and   other   interests. 

Carl  Barth,  consulting  engineer,  Philadelphia,  is  to 
address  the  Philadelphia  section  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  Feb.  26,  1918,  on 
"Supplement  to  Taylor's  'Art  of  Cutting  Metals'." 
Recent  developments  in  material  specifications  is  to  be 
discussed  on  March  26  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  director 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  and  developments  in  the 
treating  of  corrosion  problems  on  April  23  by  Dr. 
Allerton  S.  Cushman,  major  Ordnance  Department, 
U.  S.  R. 

C.  B.  Young  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Western  Gas  Construction  Co.,  Fort. Wayne,  Ind.,  builder 
of  water,  coal  and  oil  gas  apparatus.  On  account  of 
ill  health,  0.  N.  Guldlin,  founder  of  the  company,  will 
refire  from  the  active  management,  but  will  be  retained 
in  a  consulting  capacity.  Thomas  W.  Stone  will  con- 
tinue with  the  company  as  chief  engineer. 

Henry  S.  Sherman,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Standard  Car  Wheel  Co.,  and  D.  S.  Blossom,  vice- 
president  of  the  William  Bingham  Co.,  Cleveland,  have 
volunteered  to  serve  as  executives  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  France,  and  will  leave  shortly  for  that 
country,  where  they  expect  to  remain  until  the  close  of 
the  war. 

E.  H.  Whitlock,  consulting  engineer,  Cleveland,  and 
director  of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  that  city, 
who  has  been  in  the  Government  service  several  months, 
is  now  in  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Washington  with 
the  rank  of  major. 

J.  E.  Thropp,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Warren  S.  Blauvelt,  Steere  Engineering  Co.,  De- 
troit, has  been  appointed  to  act  on  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  coke. 

H.  Norman  Brooke  &  F.  H.  Brooke,  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, have  acquired  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture 
and  sell  Maccallum  Metal-Kase  brick  in  Great  Britain. 
The  firm  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  silica  and  mag- 
nesite  brick  at  its  Cleveland  Works  (Cleveland  Mag- 
nesite  &  Refractory  Co.,  England),  and  is  associated 
with  Benj.  F.  Talbot,  managing  director  of  the  Cargo 
Fleet  Iron  Works  and  inventor  of  the  Talbot  process 
for  making  steel. 

Dudley  R.  Kennedy,  formerly  assistant  to  J.  A. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
('o.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  re- 
sponsible position  with  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  of  Philadelphia,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  American  International  Corporation.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy will  have  charge  of  the  industrial  relations  work 
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of  the  Philadelphia  company.  For  some  years  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  claims  department  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  and  resigned  to  assume  charge  of 
the  industrial  relations  work  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
at  Akron,  where  he  remained  several  years.  Nine 
months  ago  he  returned  to  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  with  the  title  of  assistant  to  the  president, 
acting  as  a  representative  of  President  James  A.  Camp- 
bell at  the  plant  and  supervising  the  company's  exten- 
sive housing  projects. 

James  H.  McKee,  superintendent  forge  department, 
Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Co.,  has  been  called  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  Government  to  give  his  services  in  the 
gas  masks  investigation. 

H.  E.  Lewis,  formerly  assistant  to  the  president, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president 
of  the  company.  H.  S.  Snyder,  vice-president  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  and  its  steel  and  shipbuilding  subsidiaries, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  all  subsidiaries.  E.  B.  Hill,  formerly  treas- 
urer Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  was  elected  treasurer. 

*Roy  B.  Woolley,  formerly  sales  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Standard  Electric  Stove  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  late  of  the  American  ambulance  field  service  at  the 
Verdun  front  in  France,  has  served  his  enlistment  and 
has  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  is  now  with  the 
Society  for  Electrical  Development,  New  York,  as  an 
executive  in  its  advertising  department. 

Charles  F.  Hall,  structural  and  mechanical  engineer, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Booth-Hall  Co.,  565  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  electric 
steel  furnaces,  in  the  capacity  of  production  manager. 
To  accept  this  position  Mr.  Hall  has  left  Armour  &  Co., 
Chicago,  where  he  held  the  position  of  structural  engi- 
neer, and  was  in  full  charge  of  engineering  work  in  the 
construction  department. 

A.  H.  Dillon,  for  about  12  years  in  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  and  for  six 
or  seven  years  assistant  sales  manager,  has  tendered 
his  resignation.  He  is  to  engage  in  a  general  brokerage 
business  in  steel,  machinery  and  similar  products,  main- 
taining offices  in  Youngstown,  Pittsburgh  and  New 
York. 

Clarence  M.  Woolley,  for  many  years  president  of 
the  American  Radiator  Co.,  has  been  appointed  member 
of  the  War  Trades  Board  by  President  Wilson  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  Redfield.  He  is  to  administer 
supervision  over  imports. 

Charles  H.  Carter  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  is  now  representing  the 
company  in  Washington,  where  an  office  has  been 
established. 

W.  C.  Webster,  who  has  been  secretary  and  general 
manager  and  director  of  the  Nichols  Copper  Co.,  25 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  for  several  years,  has  re- 
signed. He  expects  to  take  a  rest  before  assuming 
further  duties. 


PLATES  FOR  JAPAN 


With  a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  the  country  and  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  car  shortage  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  has  issued  a  bulletin  addressed  to  the 
several  State  councils  of  defense  urging  shippers  in 
all  lines  to  conform  to  a  code  of  rules  drafted  by  the 
American  Railway  Association  for  the  use  of  freight 
cars.  The  bulletin  says  there  is  still  a  shortage  of 
freight  cars  and  the  demand  will  increase  with  the 
movement  of  fall  crops,  including  grain  and  cotton, 
unless  every  shipper  and  consignee  co-operates  to  re- 
lieve the  strain. 


Shipment  of  Product  Under  Contract  Will  Prob- 
ably Be  Permitted 

Washington,  Nov.  13. — A  recommendation  has  gone 
to  the  War  Trade  Board  to  grant  permits  to  the  Jap- 
anese to  export  those  ship  plates  which  have  been  made 
in  the  United  States  under  contracts  with  the  American 
mills  existing  at  the  time  the  President  imposed  an 
embargo  upon  such  steel.  The  board  will  announce  its 
decision  in  this  regard  within  the  next  few  days,  prob- 
ably before  the  end  of  the  current  week. 

The  recommendation  to  grant  these  permits  origi- 
nated with  the  Shipping  Board.  This  board  negotiated 
with  Count  Ishii  and  his  colleagues  when  the  Japanese 
mission  was  in  the  United  States  recently  for  some  of 
the  Japanese  ships  to  be  used  in  the  Atlantic  trade. 
Japan  has  consented  upon  condition  that  Japanese 
shipbuilders  be  allowed  to  ship  plates  which  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  under  contract  but  which 
have  been  tied  up  in  American  warehouses  because  of 
the  embargo.  The  agreement  contemplates  the  sending 
of  at  least  12  Japanese  vessels  to  the  Atlantic  to  aid  in 
relieving  the  heavy  freight  congestion  on  shipments  to 
Europe. 

When  the  President  placed  his  embargo  upon  the 
exportation  of  ship  plates  the  American  mills  had  upon 
their  books  many  contracts  with  the  Japanese.  It  has 
been  learned  from  some  of  the  Washington  representa- 
tives of  the  steel  producers  that  the  mills  filled  the 
then  existing  contracts  but  refused  to  take  on  any 
new  orders  from  the  Japanese.  Since  then  the  War 
Industries  Board  has  seen  to  it  that  the  American  mills 
have  been  filled  with  contracts  for  account  of  our  own 
Government.  The  Shipping  Board  has  itself  taken  on 
contracts  for  ship  plates  nearly  equal  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  mills. 

The  plates  made  for  Japanese  account  were  stored 
in  American  warehouses  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
owners  to  obtain  export  permits.  A  large  percentage 
of  these  plates,  it  is  said,  has  been  shipped  to  the 
Pacific  ports  awaiting  the  raising  of  the  embargo.  It 
is  learned  upon  authority  that  the  War  Trade  Board 
has  knowledge  of  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
Japanese  plates  being  shipped  to  Pacific  ports,  although, 
it  is  said,  all  of  these  plates  are  now  stored  in  Amer- 
ican warehouses. 

The  Japanese  found  it  difficult  to  ship  to  the  Pacific 
ports  because  the  railroads,  acting  upon  suggestions 
of  the  Government,  refused  to  accept  on  export  bills  of 
lading  ship  plates  which  were  embargoed.  The  Jap- 
anese, it  is  said,  have  sought  to  overcome  this  by  ship- 
ping their  plates  to  the  Pacific  cqast  upon  domestic 
bills  of  lading,  hoping  thus  to  save  time  when  the 
United  States  finally  consented  to  lift  the  embargo. 
Inasmuch  as  the  strict  embargo  of  plates  was  issued 
by  the  President  on  Aug.  2  last,  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  Japanese  to  secure  delivery  of  most 
of  the  plates  for  which  they  had  already  contracted  and 
to  move  these  to  the  ports  upon  domestic  bills. 

W.  L.  c. 


Only  Two  Bids 

Only  two  American  manufacturers  submitted  bids 
for  336,000  5-in.  projectiles,  representing  a  contract  of 
about  $4,000,000.  One  was  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
and  the  other  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 


The  Hanging  Rock  Iron  Co.,  Hanging  Rock,  Ohio, 
has  placed  orders  for  a  movable  car  dumper  and  an 
ore  handling  bridge.  The  former  will  be  erected  by  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  the  latter 
by  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland. 


The  officials  of  the  War  Industries  Board  announce 
that  before  any  change  is  made  in  the  order  issued  by 
the  Priority  Committee  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of 
chrome  alloy  steel  to  the  manufacturers  of  passenger 
automobiles  the  board  will  await  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  committee  representing  the  automobile  in- 
dustry which  has  just  been  organized  to  devise  a  method 
of  applying  the  proposed  embargo  with  the  least  pos- 
sible injury  to  the  manufacturers. 


Further  Prices  in  the  Fixed  Price  Program 

Maximum  Figures  Trade  is  Asked  to  Adopt — 
Boiler  Tubes,  Bolts  and  Nuts,  Bar  Iron,  Wire 
Products,   Sheets  and  Warehouse  Business 

The  following  statement  was  made  late  on  Nov.  13  by  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Steel 
and  Steel  Products  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute: 


In  announcing  under  date  of  Nov.  5,  1917,  an  agree- 
ment made  by  the  War  Industries  Board  with  the 
principal  steel  industries  of  the  United  States,  fixing 
maximum  prices  on  certain  steel  articles,  namely, 
sheets,  pipe,  cold  rolled  steel,  scrap,  wire  and  tin  plate, 
the  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  made 
the  following  statement: 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers have  agreed  promptly  to  adjust  the  maximum  prices  of 
all  iron  and  steel  products  other  than  those  on  which  prices 
have  been  agreed  upon.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  done 
promptly  and  consistently  in  line  with  the  basic,  intermediate 
and  finished  products,  for  which  definite  maximum  prices  have 
been   established. 

The  General  Committee  on  Steel  iand  Steel  Products 


of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  received 
from  a  sub-committee  a  report  based  on  information 
received  from  representative  manufacturers  of  various 
other  lines  of  steel  and  steel  products,  and  from  such 
report  and  other  data  available,  the  General  Committee 
has  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  for  such  products  in  line  with  the  basic,  inter- 
mediate and  finished  products  for  which  definite  maxi- 
mum prices  have  been  established  and  now  recommends 
to  the  industry  that  the  prices  below  stated  be  adopted 
as  maximum  prices,  to  take  effect  immediately,  to  apply 
to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Government, 
to  the  war  requirements  of  the  Allies  and  for  domestic 
consumption  within  the  United  States. 

The  committee  expresses  the  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  hesitancy  in  accepting  this  recommendation. 


Iron  Bars 

Base  sizes,  per  100  lb $3.50 

Usual  and  customary  extras  for  size,  quantity,  etc.,  and 
established  custom,  as  regards  delivery  point  to  govern.  ___ 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  base,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh $3.50 

Painted  barb  wire,  base,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh...    3.65 
Usual  trade  differentials  as  to  sizes  and  quantity  to  gov- 
ern. 

Boat  Spikes 

Base  sizes,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh $5.25 

Usual  trade  differentials  as  to  sizes  and  quantity  to  gov- 
ern. 

Automobile  Sheet  Prices — Based  on  No.  22  Gage 

Other  gages  at  usual  differentials. 

Primes  when 
seconds  up  to 
Primes    15  per  cent 
only.       are  taken. 
Per  100  lb.  Per  100  lb. 


Automobile  body  stock $5.95 

Automobile     body     stock,     deep 

stamping 6.20 

Automobile    body    stock,    extra 

deep   stamping    6.45 

Hood,     flat     fender,     door     and 

apron,  or  splash  guard  stock. .   6.05 
Crown  fender,  cowl  and  radiator 

casing,  deep  stamping   6.30 

Crown  fender,  cowl  and  radiator 

casing,  extra  deep  stamping. .   6.55 
Automobile  Sheet  Extras  for  Extreme  Widths : 

Nos.  17  and  18  over  86  in.  to  44  In.,  10c.  per  100  lb. 
Nos.  19  to  21  over  36  In.  to  44  in.,  80c.  per  100  lb. 
Nos.  22  to  24  over  36  In.  to  40  in..  40c.  per  100  lb. 
Nos.  22  to  24  over  40  in,  to  44  In.,  80c.  per  100  lb. 
Black  sheet  extras  to  apply  on  narrow  widths. 
Oiling,  10c.  per  100  lb. 
Patent  leveling,  25c.  per  100  lb. 

Resquarlng,  5  per  cent  of  gage  price  after  quality, 
finish  and  size  extras  have  been  added. 


$5.85 


6.10 


6.35 


5.95 


6.20 


6.46 


Seconds 

arising. 

•See 

Note 


•10  per  cent  leM  than  the  invoice  Pittsburgh  price  for  cor- 
responding primes. 

Electrical  Sheets 

Otiaranteed  as  to  electrical  efTlclency.  Manufactured  under 
various  trade  names  and  guaranteed  to  meet  the  entab- 
llshed  standard  of  the  ffrades  under  the  trade  names 
given  below. 

Armature  grade,  base  sises,  No,   28  gagf-  $6.00 

U.  8.  electric,  has*  •txes,  No.  28  gage 6,50 

Pynamo,  t>ase  sixes,  No.  28  gage g,00 

Apollo  special,  base  sizes,  No.  28  gage.  .  8.60 

Black  sheet  extras  to  apply  to  special  sizes. 


Forging  Steel 

Base  price  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh $60 

Subject  to  the  following  extras : 

Over 

12,000  1b.  and  12,0001b. 
Large  size  forging  bloom  extras.  under  each.     each. 

Up  to  but  not  including  10  x  10  in Base  $7 

10  X  10  in.  up  to  but  not  including  16  x  16  in.   $2  9 

16  x  16  in.  up  to  but  not  including  20  x  20  in.      4  11 

20  x  20  in.  up  to  and  including  24  x  24  in.  .  .      6  13 

For  slabs,  use  the  above  extras  for  equivalent  sectional 
area  ;  and  for  slabs  of  greater  equivalent  area  than  24  x  24 
in.,  use  the  above  extras  for  24  x  24  in.  blooms. 

Usual  carbon  differentials  and  other  extras  as  provided  in 
the  billet  schedule  to  be  added  in  addition  to  the  above  extras 
for  forging  quality,  as  follows :   . 

Extra  for  carbon. 
Up  to  and  Including  0.25  per  cent  carbon.  . .  .  Base 

0.26  to  0.60  per  cent  carbon $1  per  ton  extra 

Over  0.60  per  cent  carbon 2  per  ton  extra 

All  the  above  extras  will  apply  to  all  material  sold  for 
forging  purposes.  They  also  apply  to  either  basic  open  hearth 
or  Bessemer  steel. 

For  forging  into  car  axles  only,  blooms  under  10  x  10  in. 
will  carry  an  extra  of  $5  per  ton  over  base  price  of  re-rolling 
billets (  i.  e.,  $47.50  per  gross  ton),  to  which  will  be  added 
usual  extras  for  carbon,  as  above. 

Lapweld  Steel  Boiler  Tiibes 

3%  to  4%  in.  tubes,  34  per  cent  off  list. 
2%  to  354  in.  tubes,  24  per  cent  off  list. 
2%  In.  tubes,  17  Vi  per  cent  off  list. 
1%  to  2  in.  tubes,  13  per  cent  off  list. 
Above  prices  for  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Charcoal  Iron  Boiler  Tubes 

3%  to  414  In.  tubes,  12%  per  cent  off  list. 
3  to  3%  in.  tubes,  list  plus  5  per  cent. 
21/2  to  2%   in.  tubes,  list  plus  7%  per  cent. 
2  to  214  in.  tubes,  list  plus  22%  per  cent. 
1%  to  1%  in.  tubes,  list  plus  35  per  cent. 
Above  prices  for  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 

Cold  Drawn  or  Hot  Rolled. 

1  •" $340  per  net  ton 

1  'A  •" 280  per  net  ton 

1  %  •" 270  per  net  ton 

1  Vi  In 220  per  net  nto 

'  %  I" 220  per  net  ton 

2  to  2  Vj  In 190  per  net  ton 

2%  to  3%  In 180  per  net  ton 

*    '" 200  per  net  ton 

4  '/j   to  5  In 220  per  net  ton 

Above  prices  for  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

These  prices  do  not  apply  to  special  specifications  foi-  loco-  • 
motive   tubes   nor  to   special   specifications  for  tubes  for  the 
Navy  Department,  which  will  be  subject  to  special  negotia- 
tion. 
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Special  Skelp  for  Boiler  Tubes,  Etc 

Base  sizes,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  per  100  lb $3.40 

Other  sizes,  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh,  per  100  lb 3.55 

Round  Billets  for  Seamless  Steel  Tubes 

Base  sizes,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  per  100  lb $3.25 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets 

Large  rivets $4.65   Base 

7/16  X  6  in.  smaller  and  shorter  rivets.  .45-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  h.p.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. ..  .50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer  sizes    40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  &  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter   40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer   35-5  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads    40-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer   sizes , 40  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts 50-10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.   1,  2,  3 50  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,   square  blank 2.50c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  hexagon,  blank 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  tapped 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  hexagon,  tapped 2.10c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.  p.  c.  &  t.  square  and  hexagon  nuts,  blank, 

2.25c.  per  lb.  off  list 
C.  p.   c.   &  t.   square  and  hexagon  nuts,   tapped, 

2.00c.  per  lb.  off  list 
Semi-finished  hexagon  nuts: 

%  in.  and  larger   60-10-10  per  cent  off  list 

9/16   in.   and  smaller 70-5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts    70-10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts 2%  per  cent  extra  for  bulk 

Tire   bolts    50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

The  above  discounts  are  from  present  lists  now,  in  effect. 

All  prices  carry  standard  extras. 

Warehouse  Trade 
Prices  From  Stock  on  Heavy  Iron  and  Steel  Products. 
The  following  differentials  to  apply  on  the  official 
maximum    mill    prices   f.o.b.    Pittsburgh,   plus    carload 
rate  of  freight  from  Pittsburgh  to  warehouse  point: 

Bars,  structurals,  plates,  blue  annealed,  No.  16  and 
heavier,  billets,  $1  per  100  lb. 

One  pass  cold  rolled  sheets.  No.  18  and  lighter;  galvanized 
sheets,  $1.25  per  100  lb. 

Cold  rolled  shafting,  25  points,  which  is  $1.25  per  100  lb. 
on  base  sizes. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  maximum  prices  were 
recommended  for  standard  commercial  wire  rope.  These 
are  obtainable  in  printed  form  in  a  leaflet  of  four  pages. 
Prices  cover  various  grades  and  six  geographical 
groups,  and  give  discounts  for  the  consumer,  dealer  and 
agents  and  United  States  Government. 

Differentials  on  tin  plate  and  sheets,  while  sub- 
stantially ready  for  publication,  are  not  yet  available. 


Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Association 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundry- 
men's  Association  will  be  held  in  that  city  in  the  Fort 
Pitt  Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  19.  Action  will 
be  taken  on  the  death  of  Frank  H.  Zimmers,  who  served 
the  association  as  its  secretary  since  its  organization 
more  than  21  years  ago.  B.  D.  Fuller  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  of  Cleveland,  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association  at  its 
recent  Boston  meeting,  will  be  the  speaker.  Bayard 
Phillips  of  Wm.  J.  Brant  has  been  appointed  acting 
secretary  of  the  association. 


The  Government  is  preparing  to  take  comprehensive 
and  drastic  action  for  the  apprehension  and  punish- 
ment of  all  persons  engaged  in  plots  to  destroy  fac- 
tories, bridges,  etc.,  with  the  use  of  explosives.  Author- 
ity for  the  prosecution  of  a  vigorous  crusade  against 
this  class  of  offenders  is  found  in  a  war  measure 
passed  by  the  last  Congress  which  is  now  being  put 
into  effect  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  which  is  charged 
with  its  enforcement.  The  law  also  gives  the  bureau 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  explosives  ;for  all  purposes  and  Francis  S.  Peabody, 
of  Chicago,  a  well-known  coal  operator,  familiar  with 
the  use  of  explosives,  has  been  appointed  as  assistant 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Regulation  of  Exports  of  Tin  Plate 

Washington,  Nov.  13.— The  War  Trade  Board  upon 
the  recommendation  of  its  bureau  of  imports  and  of  the 
committee  on  the  conservation  of  tin  plate  has  made 
two  additional  rulings  affecting  the  exportation  of  tin 
plate,  which  are  set  forth  below  in  paragraphs  (3)  and 

(4),  respectively,  in  the  following  list  of  such  rulings, 
which  is  complete  to  date,  and  includes  in  paragraphs 

(1)  and  (2)  the  rulings  promulgated  on  Oct.  24,  1917: 

(1)  That  no  licenses  will  be  granted  for  the  exportation 
of  tin  plate  for  use  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  food  con- 
tainers, except  on  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  plate  will 
be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  military  needs 
of  the  nations  at  war  with  Germany  and  her  allies. 

(2)  That  as  to  application  for  license  to  export  tin  plate  to 
be  used  as  food  containers,  preference  will  be  given  to  those 
cases  in  which  satisfactory  evidence  is  presented  that  th« 
food  to  be  packed  will  be  for  the  use  of  the  nations  at  war 
with  Germany  and  her  allies. 

(3)  That  no  licenses  will  be  granted  for  the  exportation 
of  articles  (other  than  tin  plate)  containing  tin,  except  on 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  goods  will  be  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contribute  to  the  military  and  other  vital  needs 
of  the  nations  at  war  with  Germany  and  her  allies.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  those  cases  in  which  satisfactory  evi- 
dence is  presented  that  the  goods  will  be  used  in  such  a  way 
as  to  contribute  to  the  production  or  transportation  of  food- 
stuffs for  the  use  of  the  nations  at  war  with  Germany  and 
her  allies. 

(4)  That  no  licenses  for  the  exportation  of  tin  plate  will 
be  granted,  except  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  plate  or  to 
others  who,  either  at  the  time  of  making  application  or  be- 
fore shipment  out  of  the  country,  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  have  purchased  the  plate  from  a  manufac- 
turer on  firm  order  from  a  purchaser  abroad.  This  rule  ap- 
plies to  pending  as  well  as  to  future  applications. 


Carbon  Steel  Co.  Affairs 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Carbon 
Steel  Co.  was  held  in  its  general  offices,  Pittsburgh,  on 
Monday,  Nov.  12.  About  44,000  shares  out  of  a  total  of 
50,000  were  represented  at  the  meeting,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  proxy.  Because  there  had  been  controversy 
recently  in  regard  to  payment  of  bonuses  to  officers  of 
the  company,  it  was  expected  that  the  meeting  might 
result  in  a  contest  for  control,  but  this  did  not  develop, 
with  the  exception  that  several  new  directors  were 
elected.  The  following  board  of  directors  was  unani- 
mously elected:  Charles  McKnight,  Raymond  S.  Bald- 
win, Walter  H.  Baker,  H.  T.  Pierpont,  W.  D.  Upte- 
graff,  John  Worthington  and  Woodward  Babcock.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent and  approve  the  payment  of  bonuses  to  other  offi- 
cials. A  vote  of  confidence  in  and  thanks  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  company  was  unanimously  adopted. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  new  directors  held  after  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  stockholders  all  former  officials  were 
re-elected  as  follows:  Charles  McKnight,  president;  D. 
R.  Wilson,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  C.  F.  Blue,  Jr., 
vice-president  and  general  sales  agent,  and  W.  W. 
Noble,  secretary.  On  Thursday,  Nov.  15,  the  company 
paid  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent  and 
an  extra  of  2\^  per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  declared 
some  time  ago. 

Estimated  Tin  Plate  Production 

The  Tin  Plate  Conservation  Committee  estimates 
for  1918  that  the  hot  mill  production  will  be  38,700,000 
base  boxes,  and  of  coke  tin  plate  36,450,000  base  boxes. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  1917  shipments  for 
food  containers  for  domestic  use  were  12,750,850  boxes 
of  tin  plate,  and  to  Canada  for  the  same  purpose  587,- 
372  boxes.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  output  of  tin 
plate  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  total  ship- 
ments from  the  mills  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year,  foreign  and  domestic,  totaled  22,843,799  boxes. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  were  orders  placed  amount- 
ing to  15,619,760  boxes. 


Buys  More  Land 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Detroit,  has  purchased  1300 
ft.  of  waterfront  property  on  Zug  Island,  near  Detroit, 
at  $500,000.  A  large  expansion  of  the  plant  is  said  to 
be  contemplated. 
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MOBILIZATION  OF  LABOR 


Lessons  to  Be  Obtained  from  the  Experience  of 
Great  Britain 

A  conference  of  employers  of  metal  working  plants 
and  those  building  machinery,  engines,  boilers,  motor 
trucks,  airplanes  and  ships  and  railroad  equipment  and 
supplies  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York, 
Nov.  13,  to  learn  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  in 
labor  matters  through  a  special  mission  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Munitions.  This  mission,  which  has  been 
touring  the  largest  industrial  cities  of  the  country,  is 
composed  of  Sir  Stephenson  Kent,  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Ministry  and  director  general  of  the  labor 
supply  department;  H.  W.  Garrod,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  labor  regulation  department;  G.  H.  Baillie, 
chief  technical  dilution  officer  of  the  labor  supply  de- 
partment, and  Capt.  Cyril  Asquith,  director  of  the 
artificers'  allocation  of  the  labor  supply  department. 

Sir  Stephenson  Kent  reviewed  briefly  the  so-called 
Treasury  agreement  between  employers  and  employees, 
fixed  in  the  munitions  of  war  act,  by  which  profits  are 
limited  and  wage  rates  fixed.  He  then  described  briefly 
the  workings  of  the  law,  in  substance  as  follows: 

To  take  care  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  an  inves- 
tigation is  made  every  four  months  and  the  extra  pay 
awarded  is  made  up  to  the  employer  by  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  the  extra  represents  merely  the 
increased  requirement  growing  out  of  living  cost 
and  due  to  the  special  conditions.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  agreement,  the  workmen  waive  all  regu- 
lar practices  such  as  control  of  output  and  the  like  and 
in  return  the  pledge  was  made  to  restore  the  pre-war 
conditions,  a  very  difficult  proposal,  the  speaker  men- 
tioned parenthetically.  The  maximum  penalty  to  which 
anyone  is  liable  for  attempting,  as  by  inciting  to  strike, 
to  interfere  with  the  war  needs,  is  penal  servitude  for 
life. 

How  Man  Power  Is  Conserved 

Mr.  Kent  emphasized  especially  the  need  of  conserv- 
ing man  power  with  just  as  thorough  an  organization 
at  home  as  at  the  front,  if  we  are  to  win  the  war.  He 
intimated  that  Great  Britain  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
maximum  expenditure  of  munitions.  No  non-essential 
industry,  broadly  speaking,  exists  which  uses  material 
or  men  required  for  the  manufacture  of  war  articles. 
To  meet  the  enticement  or  auctioneering  of  labor  be- 
tween industries,  there  are  two  regulations  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  realm  act;  one  of  these  provides  that  any 
employer  who  has  attempted  to  entice  workmen  is 
liable  to  prosecution  with  a  severe  penalty,  and  the 
other  is  that  the  Minister  of  Munitions  may  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  a  firm  which  is  not  making  the  full  satisfac- 
tory employment  of  skilled  men,  for  example. 

Meeting  Skilled  Labor  Scarcity 

Mr,  Baillie  told  of  the  two  schemes  for  meeting  the 
scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  one  by  the  dilution  with  un- 
skilled labor  and  the  other  by  the  substitution  of 
women.  The  unskilled  men  are  put  on  the  relatively 
easy  jobs  and  promoted  as  may  be  possible.  He  men- 
tioned as  an  example  that  in  a  steel  works  in  Wales, 
there  were  no  operatives  for  new  furnaces  and  there 
was  no  available  supply  of  men.  Accordingly  the  works 
employed  67  women,  but  these  were  not  put  on  the  fur- 
naces, but  replaced  laborers,  such  as  those  used  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  jobs,  handling  bricks,  breaking  lime- 
stone and  the  like  and  the  unskilled  men  were  then  put 
on  simpler  jobs  in  connection  with  the  furnaces  and 
gradually  developed  so  that  the  new  furnaces  could  be 
manned.  Skilled  workers  in  the  non-essential  trades 
were  also  utilized.  Watch  makers  were  put  at  manu- 
facturing gages;  plumbers  were  instructed  in  lead  burn- 
ing for  explosive  manufacture;  carpenters  were  em- 
ployed in  shipyards  and  ttjxtilo  mill  mechanics  were  put 
at  doing  the  final  work  on  munitions. 

In  the  matter  of  substitution,  he  told  how  the  women 
had  been  trained  so  that  some  were  equal  to  making 
snap  gages  in  the  tool  room,  the  women  hardening  and 
grinding  the  work  to  0,006  in.  and  a  skilled  man  putting 


on  the  finishing  touches.  In  introducing  women,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  get  the  same  day  rate  as  skilled 
workmen  and  the  same  piece  work  rate,  when  they  sub- 
stituted for  such  workers,  but  on  semi-skilled  or  un- 
skilled work  a  minimum  wage  was  established  about 
two-thirds  of  the  wage  of  unskilled  male  labor. 

1,000,000  Women  Now  Engaged  on  Munitions 

The  women  as  a  class  who  went  into  munitions  work, 
he  said,  averaged  somewhat  above  those  who  had  been 
regularly  employed  in  factories  previous  to  the  war, 
such  as  those  in  textile  mills.  They  have  done  far  more 
than  expected  and  over  1,000,000  women  are  now  en- 
gaged in  munition  work.  In  a  5-in.  shell  plant  only  6 
per  cent  of  the  hands  are  men  and  in  a  6-in.  shell 
plant  there  is  one  skilled  man  to  50  women,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  best  plants  measured  in  terms  of  output. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  shell  and  fuse 
shops  are  women.  Screw  gages  are  made  entirely  by 
women.  Of  a  plant  making  explosives,  and  employing 
15,000,  11,000  are  women.  In  a  trinitrotoluol  plant  80 
per  cent  of  the  employees  are  women  and  in  a  picric 
acid  plant  about  40  per  cent.  In  plants  for  filling  shells, 
fuses  and  gaines  the  percentage  is  90.  The  percentage 
in  shell  plants  ranges  from  90  per  cent  downward,  the 
smaller  number  naturally  being  in  the  plants  making 
the  larger  shells. 

Training  Schools  for  Women 

Training  schools  have  been  equipped,  one  group 
comprising  schools  attached  to  the  technical  colleges  and 
the  other  accommodated  in  factories  which  have  been 
taken  over  for  instruction  purposes  and  which  do  actual 
munition  work.  With  specialized  training,  operatives 
are  produced  in  six  to  eight  weeks  time.  The  women  are 
trained  for  specific  jobs  for  which  help  is  asked.  Some 
makers  of  machines  arrange  to  send  to  the  purchaser 
one  or  two  women  operatives  with  the  machines  sold. 

Mr.  Baillie  emphasized  particularly  the  change  of 
attitude  toward  the  employment  of  women  shown  by 
manufacturers.  There  is  no  hesitation  now,  but  instead 
a  preference  compared  with  that  shown  toward  the  old 
and  army-unfit  men  now  available.  The  shortage  of 
labor  came  suddenly  to  England  and  he  suggested  that 
in  the  United  States  we  are  no  better  off  in  respect  to 
skilled  workmen  and  in  a  few  months  we  will  experi- 
ence the  same  sudden  shortage. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that  the  women 
obtained  were  largely  those  not  previously  in  industry, 
such  as  shop  girls,  domestics  and  the  like.  The  minimum 
ages  for  women  are  18  and  16  years;  best  results  seem 
to  lie  with  the  ages  of  25  to  27  and  while  there  is  no 
upper  limit,  none  over  35  years  are  taken  into  the 
training  schools. 

Accidents  have  decreased  with  the  employment  of 
workmen,  though  some  of  them  are  even  operating 
overhead  cranes.  Women  are  employed  in  shipbuild- 
ing yards,  punching  light  plates,  and  doing  hydraulic 
riveting,  but  more  oh  ships  of  war  than  on  merchant 
ships.  They  have  also  done  the  intricate  electric  wiring 
work  of  the  man-of-war. 

Hours  of  Labor 

The  hours  of  labor  are  exactly  those  existing  before 
the  war.  They  vary  from  52  to  54  hr.  per  week,  with 
one  and  one-quarter  time  for  the  first  two  hours  and 
one  and  a  half  time  for  more  than  two  hours  overtime. 
The  only  legislation  in  this  respect  passed  puts  the 
maximum  for  workmen  at  60  hr.  per  week.  In  the  early 
period  of  the  war  when  there  was  such  a  tremendous 
need  for  munitions,  men  sometimes  worked  100  hr. 
per  week  over  long  periods,  four  to  six  months,  indeed, 
but  by  that  time  output  began  to  drop  rapidly.  Now 
there  is  practically  a  stop  to  Sunday  work.  The  aver- 
age overtime  amounts  to  four  to  five  hours.  Generally 
there  are  now  only  two  shifts  in  most  plants,  but  in 
explosive  manufacture  three  shifts. 

Entertained  by  New  York  Engineers 

The  special  mission  was  given  a  luncheon  on  Nov,  13 
by  the  Editorial  Conference  of  the  New  York  business 
journals  and  in  the  evening  a  dinner  was  tendered  by 
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the  United  Engineering  Society  at  Delmonico's.  The 
formal  program  was  opened  by  Charles  F.  Rand,  presi- 
dent United  Engineering  Society,  Col.  J.  J.  Carty, 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  presided  as  toast- 
master,  and  Gano  Dunn  spoke  for  the  assembled  engi- 
neers. 

Sir  Stephenson  Kent  emphasized  that  the  present  is 
no  war  of  armies  but  a  clash  of  nations  and  indeed  a 
clash  of  industries.  Talking  in  the  strain  which  he 
followed  in  the  morning's  meeting,  reviewed  in  the 
foregoing,  he  explained  that  there  had  been  no  strike 
for  increase  of  pay  since  the  agreement  under  the 
munitions  of  war  act,  which  incidentally  covers  war 
bonuses  to  compensate  for  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
He  also  remarked  that  no  one  had  been  sent  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  the  penalty  for  instituting  a  strike 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  productio  nof  war  ma- 
terials. There  has  been  no  trouble  on  the  front  through 
want  of  a  continuity  of  supply.  No  automobiles  had 
been  manufactured  for  private  users  in  over  18  months. 
No  building  construction  can  be  entered  upon  without 
a  license  where  the  cost  is  $2,500  or  more. 

He  described  briefly  the  war  munitions  volunteer 
movement  under  which  200,000  skilled  men,  the  total  so 
far,  leave  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
so  they  may  be  shifted  to  different  kinds  of  work  and 
to  different  plants.  He  felt  confident  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Italian  situation  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
these  volunteers  have  been  called  to  the  intensive  pro- 
duction of  guns  for  Italy. 


COUNTRY-WIDE  ADVANCE 


Japan's  Large  Share  in  Steel  Plate 
Exports 

Steel  plate  exports  in  1917  have  been  large  and 
Japan's  share  has  been  very  considerable.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  Government  figures  in  gross  tons: 

Total  Plates  and 

Plate  Sheets 

Exports  to  Japan 

First  quarter,  1917 106,737  52,789 

Second  quarter,   1917 162.657  94,208 

Third  quarter,  1917 128,556  • 

July    36,268  18,902t 

August    49,801  28,591  + 

September 42,487  * 

Total  to  Oct.  1,  1917 397,950  194,490 

Fiscal  year,  1915 123,914  12,436 

Fiscal  year,  1916  . 271,280  62,575 

Fiscal  year,  1917 421,397  203,179 

Calendar  year,    1913 223,814  7,250 

Calendar  year,   1914 111,552  3,275 

Calendar  year,    1915 222,472  37,119 

Calendar  year,   1916 276,034  80,458 

•September  distribution  by  countries  not  yet  given. 
tThese  two  figures  represent  plate  exports  only  and  do  not 
include  steel  sheets. 

In  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  9,  1917,  attention  was 
called  not  only  to  the  large  steel  plate  exports  but  also 
to  Japan's  share.  It  will  be  seen  that,  up  to  Oct.  1, 
these  exports  continued  of  large  proportions  and  that 
Japan's  share  as  late  as  August  was  still  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Further  facts  concerning  Japa- 
nese plate  shipments  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
under  Washington  correspondence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  for  July,  for  the  first 
time,  the  official  data  give  separate  figures  for  the  des- 
.  tination  of  steel  plates. 


Wages  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Workers  Advanced 

The  bi-monthly  examination  held  Nov,  10  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  gives  sheet  workers  10^/^  per  cent  increase 
on  a  5.25c.  card;  and  tinplate  workers  10  per  cent  in- 
crease on  prices  based  on  average  sales  of  tinplate  at 
$8.35  a  box  of  100  pounds.  Wages  of  sheet  workers 
are  96  per  cent  above  the  base  fixed  in  the  wage  scale 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers  and  those  of  tinplate  workers  are  95  cents 
above  the  base.  This  increase  will  mean  $2.50  a  day 
more  for  rollers  in  the  sheet  mills  averaging  $25  a  day. 
Puddlers'  wages  established  for  November  and  Decem- 
ber at  $11.80  a  ton  are  a  record  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  for  this  class  of  skilled  workers. 


Plan  of  Railroads  Will  Be  Vigorously  Resisted 
by  the  Shippers 

Washington,  Nov.  13. — The  Western  railroads  have 
joined  the  Eastern  roads  in  an  application  for  higher 
freight  rates  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Southern  roads 
will  soon  ask  to  be  included,  thus  bringing  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  definitely  the  issue 
of  allowing  increases  to  the  railroads  of  the  entire 
country  "to  cover  higher  labor,  material  and  supply 
costs."  The  application  of  the  Western  roads  is  for  a 
general  increase  of  an  unspecified  amount  and  will  be 
heard  by  the  Commission  on  Dec.  17,  when  it  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  pending  15  per  cent  case. 

When  the  Commission  ruled  upon  the  application  of 
the  railroads  for  a  15  per  cent  advance  last  June,  it 
granted  certain  minor  increases  to  the  Western  car- 
riers, but  these  roads,  in  their  petition  just  filed,  declare 
they  are  prepared  to  show  that  their  net  earnings  have 
dwindled  steadily  since  the  early  summer  although  gross 
revenues  have  been  larger  and  the  claim,  therefore,  is 
made  that  "to  maintain  efficient  service  required  for 
the  war  and  to  make  necessary  improvements,  part  of 
the  burden  of  the  heavier  operating  costs  must  be 
passed  on  to  the  shippers." 

The  action  of  the  Western  roads  and  that  anticipated 
on  the  part  of  the  Southern  carriers  has  alarmed  the 
representatives  here  of  certain  large  shippers'  associa- 
tions and  as  a  result  it  is  probable  that  the  combined  15 
per  cent  rate  case  will  be  sharply  contested  by  these 
interests.  The  shippers'  associations  were  disposed  not 
to  resist  moderate  increases  if  limited  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  carriers  in  Eastern  territory,  but  are  not 
prepared  for  a  country-wide  advance  of  15  per  cent. 
The  representatives  of  the  shippers'  associations  are 
also  greatly  incensed  at  the  action  of  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  Williams  in  giving  out  an  official  state- 
ment expressing  the  opinion  that  the  leading  railroad 
systems  of  the  country,  in  order  to  maintain  reasonable 
market  values  of  their  securities,  should  be  granted  an 
advance  in  freight  rates.  However  well  meant  this  an- 
nouncement was,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  arouse  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  organized  shippers  and  it  is  now  being 
vigorously  denounced  as  an  unfair  attempt  to  prejudice 
the  case  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Clifford  Thorne,  representing 
large  Western  shippers  of  livestock  and  grain  and  so- 
called  independent  oil  refiners,  has  made  public  a  letter 
to  Comptroller  Williams,  challenging  his  assertions  and 
defying  him  to  appear  before  the  Commission. 


Locomotive  Orders 


There  were  only  65  locomotives  estimated  as  ordered 
in  September  with  647  in  October  bringing  the  total  for 
the  year  to  Nov.  1  to  5463  of  which  3528  were  ordered 
in  the  first  half.  The  U.  S.  War  Department  has  placed 
orders,  since  the  middle  of  July,  for  no  less  than  2014 
locomotives,  a  large  number  of  which  have  already  been 
built  and  shipped.  Of  this  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  received  orders  for  1834;  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Co.,  150  and  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  30.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  has  ordered  10  elec- 
tric locomotives  from  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.  and  7  from  the  General  Electric  Co.  The  Egyptian 
State  Railways  has  ordered  70  ten-wheel  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  Chilean 
State  Railways  is  inquiring  for  20  locomotives,  while 
inquiries  have  appeared  from  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie. 


Six  sheet  mills  at  the  plant  of  the  Mahoning  Valley 
Steel  Co.  at  Niles,  Ohio,  are  now  in  operation,  with 
prospects  of  getting  the  other  two  mills  of  this  newly 
built  works,  in  commission  shortly.  Jacob  Waddell, 
formerly  sales  manager  for  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  is 
the  president  and  general  manager. 
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MAY  SEIZE  COKE  PLANTS 


Fuel  Administration  Exasperated  by  Attitude  of 
Mine  Operators 

Washington,  Nov,  13. — Exasperated  over  the  fail- 
ure or  refusal  of  coke  producers  in  certain  districts  to 
observe  the  schedule  of  prices  recently  promulgated  by 
the  Government,  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration  are 
preparing  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  compel  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  to  observe  strictly  the  scale 
authorized  by  Dr.  Garfield.  The  power  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator  for  the  control  of  this  situation  is  with- 
out limit  and  intimations  have  been  made  in  several 
communications  sent  out  from  headquarters  during  the 
past  week  that  the  Government  is  prepared  to  invoke 
the  extreme  provisions  of  the  Lever  act  and  to  seize 
plants  and  stocks  of  coke,  if  such  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  producers  and  dealers  into  line.  Dr.  Gar- 
field is  reluctant  to  take  over  any  branch  of  the  fuel 
industry  as  the  Government  is  not  equipped  to  operate 
it  and  probably  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  at  full 
capacity,  but  he  is  determined  to  stop  profiteering  and 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  invoke  the  law  if  necessary.  It 
is  the  best  opinion  here  that  should  the  Government  be 
forced  to  seize  a  plant  or  two,  the  results  would  be 
salutary  and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take 
over  any  considerable  number  of  ovens. 

The  following  orders  relative  to  prices  for  coke  have 
been  issued  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration: 

"In  each  case  the  price  shall  be  understood  as  the 
price  per  ton  of  2000  lb.,  f.o.b.  cars  at  the  plant  where 
coke  is  manufactured. 

"All  the  maximum  prices  mentioned  herein  shall 
apply  to  car  lots  sold  to  consumers  or  to  dealers  for 
wagon  delivery;  any  commissions  paid  to  selling 
agencies  or  margins  allowed  to  jobbers  shall  be  paid 
by  the  vendors  and  shall  not  be  added  to  the  prices 
established  hereby. 

"In  all  cases  where  wagon  deliveries  are  made, 
either  by  the  coke  producer  or  by  dealers,  a  reasonable 
charge  for  such  handling  and  delivery  may  be  made. 
Such  charge  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  State 
fuel  administrator. 

"The  maximum  prices  for  coke  made  in  ovens  with- 
out by-product  recovery  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
shall  be  as  follows: 

Blast  furnace  coke   $6.00  per  ton 

Foundry  coke,  72-hour  selected   7.00  per  ton 

Crushed  coke,  over  1-In.  size 7.30  per  ton 

"The  maximum  prices  for  various  grades  of  bee- 
hive coke  made  in  districts  other  than  those  described 
heretofore  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  established 
price  of  the  coal  from  which  the  coke  is  made  as  the 
average  contract  prices  of  the  same  grades  of  coke  had 
to  the  average  contract  prices  of  coal  during  the  years 
1912  and  1913." 

Plans  for  diverting  a  part  of  the  tremendous  coal 
traffic  from  the  overworked  railroad  system  of  the  coun- 
try to  inland  and  coastwise  waterways  are  under  con- 
sideration by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 
It  is  expected  that  a  material  saving  in  cars  and  motive 
power  can  be  effected  by  utilizing  water  transportation 
for  coal  supplies  wherever  possible. 

Major-General  William  S.  Black,  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  Army,  in  charge  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ment work,  is  co-operating  with  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion in  the  water  transportation  plans.  General  Black 
has  submitted  to  L.  A.  Snead,  in  charge  of  fuel  supplies 
and  distribution  for  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  re- 
sults of  an  investigation  into  the  terminal  facilities  and 
equipment  available  for  the  transportation  of  coal  by 
water.  The  investigation  showed  clearly  that  a  large 
saving  in  railroad  transportation  can  be  effected  by 
utilizing  all  of  the  water  transport  facilities. 

The  shipment  of  coal  from  eastern  fields  to  New 
England  in  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  th« 
opportunity  for  saving.  At  present  large  quantities  of 
coal  are  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
fields  direct  to  New  England  points  by  rail.    Facilities 


are  available  whereby  practically  all  of  this  coal  could 
be  sent  by  a  much  shorter  rail  haul  to  tidewater  at  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  thence  by 
barge  to  New  England  ports.  The  longer  rail  haul 
keeps  the  coal  in  a  much-needed  car  for  a  week  or  more, 
while  the  shorter  haul  could  be  made  in  about  one-half 
of  that  time, 

A  detailed  report  is  in  course  of  preparation  on  all 
cases  where  long  rail  routes  are  being  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  available  water  routes,  and  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration will  undertake  to  see  that  shippers  take  full 
advantage  of  water  transportation  wherever  possible. 

w.  L,  c. 


Railroad  Car  Purchases 

Practically  35,000  cars  for  use  abroad  have  been 
closed  since  last  week's  issue  and  Italy  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  3000  to  5000  cars. 

The  30,000  cars  for  Russia  were  finally  closed  on 
Nov,  9  and  in  that  connection  it  develops  that  2500  of 
them  are  to  be  built  by  a  new  company,  the  Pacific  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.,  with  which  William  Pigott,  vice-presi- 
dent Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.  and  identified  with  the 
Seattle  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  is  connected.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cars  were  placed  as  follows:  10,000  cars 
to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  10,000  cars  to  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co,  and  7500  to  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Co, 

As  already  stated  in  these  columns,  the  additional 
cars  for  the  American  expeditionary  force  in  France 
were  placed  with  eleven  companies.  The  total,  4975, 
was  distributed  as  follows:  Box  cars,  400  to  the  St, 
Louis  Car  Co.,  400  to  the  Central  Locomotive  &  Car 
Works,  450  to  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  500  to 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  500  to  the  Pull- 
man Co.,  a  total  of  2250,  To  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Co.  were  awarded  725  high-side  gondolas;  1000  low-side 
gondolas  were  divided  equally  between  the  Cambria  Steel 
Co,  and  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  The  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.  is  to  build  125  tank  cars  and  the  Gen- 
eral American  Tank  Car  Corporation  an  equal  number. 
The  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Co.  will  build  250  refrig- 
erator cars  and  the  Southern  Car  Co.,  High  Point,  N.  C, 
will  build  500  flat  cars. 


Fuel  Shortage  Causes  Trouble 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  Nov,  12. — The  Bessemer  steel 
mill  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  idle  this  week, 
to  give  the  finishing  mills  of  the  Brown-Bonnell  works 
an  opportunity  to  catch  up.  The  finishing  mills  of  the 
Republic  here  were  shut  down  Tuesday,  Oct.  30,  because 
of  a  scarcity  of  fuel.  The  departments  did  not  resume 
until  Monday,  Nov,  12,  so  that  considerable  steel  ac- 
cumulated with  the  steady  operation  of  the  Bessemer 
mill. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co,  is  relining  one  of 
its  Hubbard  stacks.  The  other  furnace  was  banked  for 
some  days  because  of  a  fuel  shortage.  The  by-product 
coke  works  of  this  same  company  has  been  handicapj)ed 
severely  within  the  past  two  weeks  because  a  supply  of 
coal  sufficient  to  keep  the  ovens  operating  to  capacity 
was  lacking. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co,  reports  all  of  its  Bessemer 
furnaces  at  the  Ohio  Works  here  in  operation.  The 
Niles  furnace  is  still  out  of  blast.  With  the  completion 
of  the  coal  pulverizing  plant,  the  McDonald  bar  mills 
will  be  put  in  partial  commission.  Two  bar  mills  ^re 
reported  to  be  in  readiness. 


The  first  delivery  on  the  Canadian  Government  rail- 
way car  order  recently  placed  with  the  Canadian  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.,  Montreal,  will  be  made  within  the  next 
two  weeks.  Some  delay  was  caused  through  the  ina- 
bility of  the  car  company  to  obtain  steel  for  this  busi- 
ness, but  both  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Co,  and  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada  are  now  making  regular  deliveries, 
and  within  the  next  month  the  company  will  be  turn- 
ing out  50  cans  a  day. 
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Book  Reviews 

Hendricks'  Commercial  Register  of  the  United  States. — 

Pages,  2225,  7V2   x  10  in.     Published  by  the  S.  E. 

Hendricks  Co.,  Inc.,  2  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New 

York.  Price  $10. 
The  twenty-sixth  edition  of  this  book  contains  ars 
the  distinctive  feature  an  alphabetical  section  contain- 
ing in  one  list  the  name,  trade  description  and  address 
of  every  company  that  appears  in  the  main  portion 
of  the  book.  In  addition  to  complete  lists  of  producers, 
manufacturers,  dealers  and  consumers  of  the  products 
used  by  the  iron  and  steel,  mechanical,  hardware,  engi- 
neering, railroad,  architectural,  electrical,  quarrying, 
contracting  and  kindred  industries,  a  list  of  trade 
names,  brands,  etc.,  covering  212  pages,  is  included. 
This  list,  which  was  published  last  year  for  the  first 
time,  is  a  ready  means  of  reference  for  purchasing 
agents  and  prospective  buyers  seeking  for  products 
that  have  distinctive  names.  The  trade  names  which 
have  formerly  appeared  in  parenthesis  after  the  manu- 
facturer's name  under  the  different  classifications  in 
the  main  portion  of  the  book  are  still  retained.  The 
index  to  the  trade  classifications  occupies  151  pages 
and  covers  over  50,000  trade  references,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  edition  of  approximately  5000  clas- 
.Mfications. 

Blast  Furnace  Construction  in  America.  By  J.  E.  John- 
son, Jr.  Pages  xi  +  415,  6  x  9  in. ;  illustrations,  247. 
Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  and 
for  sale  by  The  Iron  Age  Book  Department.  Price 
$4.00. 

There  are  far  too  few  American  books  relating  to 
the  metallurgy  of  iron  or  steel  written  by  men  actually 
in  contact  with  the  processes  which  they  describe.  Rob- 
ert Forsythe's  book  "The  Blast  Furnace  and  the  Manu- 
facture of  Pig  Iron"  is  almost  the  only  one  relating  to 
this  important  subject  and  this  covers  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent field  from  Mr.  Johnson's  book.  It  is  fortunate 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Johnson's  experience  has  had  both 
the  opportunity  and  the  inclination  to  put  in  published 
form  the  results  of  his  observation  and  study. 

The  book  on  the  whole  is  an  excellent  one,  clearly 
written  and  well  illustrated,  but  it  disappoints  in  the 
meager  attention  paid  to  several  important  parts  of  a 
furnace  plant.  The  material  in  the  book  is  taken  from 
a  series  of  articles  which  the  author  contributed  to 
Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering  and  a  second 
volume  is  to  follow,  containing  the  remainder  of  the 
series.  For  this  reason  occasional  reference  is  made  to 
data  not  contained  in  this  volume. 

The  earlier  chapters  deal  with  handling  the  raw 
materials  for  the  furnace  including  ore,  coke  and 
limestone  and  charging  and  distributing  them  in  the 
furnace  itself.  The  description  of  ore  bridges,  car 
dumpers,  skips  and  other  charging  appliances  is  ade- 
quate and  covers  the  field  well.  The  advantage  of  each 
is  carefully  and  clearly  discussed.  In  the  chapter  on 
"Filling"  too  much  space  is  devoted  to  the  double  bell 
top,  both  the  simple  and  modified  types  as  used  on 
small  furnaces,  but  the  standard  double  bell  top,  for 
large  furnaces  and  its  vital  proportions,  is  not  reviewed. 
Much  space  is  given  to  rotating  and  other  types  of  dis- 
tributors and  these  are  well  treated.  This  chapter 
would  lead  a  novice  to  believe  that  either  some  type  of 
ring  bell  or  mechanical  top  was  i«  universal  use.  No 
mention  is  made  of  inside  distributors  of  the  Killeen, 
MacDonald  or  Slick  Type. 

The  economical  use  of  the  top  gas  is  an  important 
matter  in  a  large  plant  and  this  is  inadequately  treated, 
both  under  boilers  and  stoves.  None  of  the  newer  auto- 
matic burners  of  the  Bradshaw  or  Turbeck  type  is 
mentioned.  The  boiler  settings  shown  are  standard 
trade  cuts  of  coal-fired  boilers  which  are  not  adapted  to 
blast  furnace  gas.  In  a  new  edition  the  entire  chapter 
on  boilers  should  be  rewritten.  The  chapter  on  cleaning 
the  gas  is  largely  a  copy  of  papers  by  Forbes  and  Diehl 
on  this  subject;  the  gas  analysis  in  this  chapter  does 
not  agree  with  that  in  an  earlier  one. 

Blowing  engines  of  all  types  are  well  described  to 
some  length.  Unfortunately,  the  author's  experience 
apparently  has  not  covered  turbo  blowers   and  these 


excellent  and  desirable  blowing  units  are  handled  very 
unsympathetically.  Their  characteristics  are  such  that 
they  will  probably  eventually  displace  reciprocating  ma- 
chines entirely  and  a  more  careful  analysis  of  their 
good  traits  is  warranted.  There  would  appear  to  be 
sufficient  available  data  to  disprove  the  old  figure  of 
63  cu.  ft.  per  pound  of  coke  which  is  given  in  this 
chapter.  Dry  blast  is  described  in  much  detail  and  the 
power  and  economical  phases  of  the  subject  treated  ex- 
tensively. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  "Stoves"  and  most  of  the 
usual  type  are  illustrated.  Much  of  the  space  devoted 
to  the  obsolete  cast  iron  stoves  could  have  been  used 
advantageously  in  treating  some  of  the  most  recent 
advances  in  construction. 

The  construction  of  the  furnace  stack  with  reasons 
for  the  types  adopted  is  described,  and  handling  the 
slag  and  iron  is  treated  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  way. 
The  addition  of  actual  data  on  runner  design  would  be 
helpful.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  auxiliaries  and  plant 
arrangement  and  the  general  plans  of  several  typical 
plants  are  given. 

The  book  is  a  good  one  and  while  perhaps  too  dog- 
matically written,  it  is  one  which  engineers  and  drafts- 
men in  the  blast  furnace  industry  will  find  of  great 
value. 

S.  M.  Marshall. 


Robert  H.  Treman,  deputy  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  has  published  a  booklet 
entitled  "Trade  Acceptances."  A  trade  acceptance  is 
defined  as  "a  time  draft  or  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by 
the  seller  of  merchandise  on  the  buyer,  for  the  purchase 
price  of  the  goods,  and  accepted  by  the  buyer,  payable 
on  a  certain  date,  at  a  certain  place  designated  on  its 
face."  The  booklet  sets  forth  how  the  use  of  accept- 
ances will  do  more  to  increase  American  financial 
efficiency  than  almost  any  other  element.  It  will  per- 
mit a  more  economical  distribution  of  merchandise  and 
food  products,  through  obtaining  low  rates  of  interest 
as  trade  acceptances  can  be  rediscounted  at  a  lower 
rate  than  any  other  form  of  mercantile  paper.  Experts 
have  estimated  that  from  two  to  three  times  the  present 
volume  of  business  under  the  prevailing  "open  book 
accounts"  system  can  be  done  safely  and  conservatively 
on  the  same  capital  by  the  use  of  trade  acceptances. 


A  report  on  the  deterioration  in  the  heating  value 
of  coal  during  storage,  covering  a  five-year  period,  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  as  Bulletin  136.  The  tests  show  that 
the  amount  of  deterioration  has  commonly  been  over- 
estimated. Except  for  the  subbituminous  Wyoming 
coal,  no  loss  was  observed  in  outdoor  weathering 
greater  than  1.2  per  cent  in  the  first  year,  or  2.1  per 
cent  in  two  years.  The  bulletin,  of  which  the  authors 
are  Horace  C.  Porter  and  F.  K.  Ovitz,  may  be  ob- 
tained free  of  charge  by  addressing  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington. 


Poor's  Intermediate  Manual  of  Railroads  is  issued. 
It  gives  revised  statements  of  the  more  important 
companies,  issued  for  the  new  fiscal  period  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Bond  statements,  income  accounts  and 
balance  sheets  have  been  revised  to  the  latest  date. 
The  work  contains  1200  pages  of  text.  It  is  the  only 
book  of  the  kind  issued  to  date.  It  should  be  found 
very  useful  by  brokers  and  financial  institutions. 
Price  $7.50  a  copy.  Issued  by  Poor's  Manual  Co.,  New 
York. 


"New  York  of  To-day,"  by  Henry  Collins  Brown, 
is  a  very  attractive  little  volume  of  interest, to  people 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  to  New  Yorkers. 
It  contains  an  immense  amount  of  information  enter- 
tainingly written  and  also  has  numerous  illustrations. 
It  is  sold  for  $1.50,  cloth,  and  $2,  flexible  leather,  by 
the  Old  Colony  Press,  15  East  Fortieth  Street,  New 
York. 


Electric  Furnace  in  Norway  s  Iron  Industry* 

Present  Stage  of  Electric  Pig  Iron— Prog- 
ress in  Electric  Steel— Economy  in  Remelt- 
ing  Scrap  in  the  Electric  or  Open-Hearth 


BY  HAAKON  STYRI 


AT  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Norway  had  a  compara- 
tively well-established  iron  industry,  which,  after 
a  declining  period  in  the  hard  years  of  war  following 
1800,  again  revived  and  flourished  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Eighteen  iron  works  were  in  opera- 
tion and  many  prominent  families  made  fortunes  at 
that  time.  It  is  probable  that  from  the  same  period 
originated  the  name  "Norway  Iron"  for  high-quality 
wrought  iron.  A  constant  decline  in  the  iron  industry 
followed  until,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  only  one 
charcoal  furnace  at  Naes  was  in  operation  utilizing  its 
product  for  crucible  steel. 

A  turning  in  the  tide  seemed  to  come  with  the  steel- 
casting  industry.  An  acid  open-hearth,  heated  with 
generator  gas,  was  built  at  Kristiania  Staalverk,  and  a 
Tropenas  converter  with  cupola  outfit  at  Strommen 
Staalverk.  A  third  plant  made  a  good  profit  by  welding 
together  plate  scrap  to  billets,  which  were  rolled  and 

forged. 

Pig  Iron  from  Electric  Energy 

The  application  of  electric  energy  in  iron  and  steel- 
making  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  iron  works,  sup- 
ported probably  by  the  competition  between  owners  of 
water  falls  who  wanted  to  find  some  use  for  their  power. 
The  Jossingfjord  Mfg.  Co.,  in  1909,  built  an  induction 
furnace  of  the  Hiorth  type.  More  interest  centered  in 
the  electric  production  of  pig  iron,  after  the  promising 
reports  from  the  operation  of  the  "Electrometall"  shaft 
furnace  at  Domnarfvet  and  Trollhiittan.  The  Electro- 
metallurgical  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Norwegian 
Government  in  1907,  reported  favorably  on  the  pros- 
pects, and  with  nation-wide  support. 

The  Hardanger  Jernverk,  was  formed  at  Tysaa. 
The  type  of  furnace  adopted  here  was  the  Electro- 
metall but  with  modifications  in  design  which,  after 
the  few  experiments  in  Trollhattan,  were  considered 
necessary  when  coke  was  used  for  reduction.  One  fur- 
nace was  built  and  put  in  operation  in  1911  and  an- 
other built  before  results  from  the  first  were  obtained. 
The  operation  was  not  successful.  The  charge  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  hang,  caused  partly  by  the  narrow 
neck,  and  partly  as  later  investigations  have  indicated 
by  the  limestone  -which  fell  into  powder  when  burned 
and  by  the  precipitation  of  carbon  in  the  briquettes, 
causing  many  of  these  which  were  of  a  loose  structure 

to  burst.  ,  .     ^, 

This  does  not  prove  that  coke  cannot  be  used  m  the 
Electrometall  furnace  and  it  is  said  that  in  later  tests 
in  one  of  the  larger  new  furnaces  in  Sweden,  where 
coke  alone  was  used  for  reduction,  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained.  Some  recently  published  reports,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  reduction  with  coke  was  tried  in  the 
Helfenstein  furnace  in  Domnarfvet,  where  the  energy 
consumed  was  2000  to  2700  kw.-hr.,  and  the  coke  con- 
sumed :J10  to  330  kg.  per  ton  of  pig.  From  the  same 
source,  we  are  informed  that  a  Helfenstein  furnace  is 
in  course  of  construction  somewhere  in  Norway.  Time 
will  tell  whether  or  not  sufficient  tests  have  been  made 
to  justify  this  new  construction. 

The  TInfo*  Furnace 
Before  the  Hardanger  Jernverk  started  operation, 
experiments  were  made  from  Jan.  1,  1910,  at  Notoddon, 
with  the  r)00  kw.  furnace  of  the  Bie-Lorcntzen  and 
Tinfos  Paper- Fabric.  After  quite  successful  trials  with 
coke  as  reduction  material,  the  Tinfos  Jernverk  was 
formed,  which  built  three  1200-kw.  furnaces  of  the 
single-phase  type,  with  bottom  electrode,  rectangular 
chamber,  and  two  charging  stacks, 

^om  a  paper  prenented  at  the  thlrty-opcond  anriunl 
mMtltiK  of  the  American  Electrochfimlcal  8ocl«ty.  FlltuburKh. 
S^  4  1917  The  author  !•  metallurgJ.t,  HuMioy-Blnnn  Slo.i 
Co.,'  Charlerol,  P». 


Work  started  in  1912.  In  the  beginning  many 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  partly  on  account  of 
poor  electrodes  and  bad  castings  for  water-cooled  col- 
lars. Many  furnace  details  had  to  be  changed  and  the 
correct  way  of  mixing  and  charging  the  material  at 
hand  had  to  be  found.  Most  careful  attention  had 
to  be  paid  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  coke.  The 
product  at  first  varied  considerably  in  quality  but  now 
the  furnaces  operate  very  regularly.  White  and  grey 
pig  iron  of  high  quality  can  be  produced  at  will,  com- 
peting with  charcoal  iron.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  most  of  the  manganese  in  the  ore  is  reduced. 
From  data  published,  the  energy  consumed  per  ton  is 
2700  kw.-hr.  for  white  pig  and  3000  kw-hr.  for  grey 
pig,  with  44  per  cent  iron  in  the  ore. 

The  Tinfos  Jernverk  has  had  a  very  successful 
period  since  the  war  started,  and  particularly  since  the 
demand  for  high-grade  pig  increased.  It  was  prac- 
tically the  only  domestic  plant  which  could  furnish  a 
small  part  of  the  pig  iron  that  was  formerly  imported 
from  Sweden,  Germany  and  England  and  has  thus 
materially  helped  in  keeping  the  mechanical  industries 
of  Norway  going.  A  Tinfos  furnace  has  also  been  built 
at  Ulefos,  using  phosphoric  ore  from  the  Faehn  de- 
posits. Foundry  iron  is  produced,  which  is  remelted  in 
a  Rennerfelt  furnace  and  then  run  into  stove  castings. 

Progress  in  Electric  Steel 
None  of  these  plants  has,  until  now,  tried  to  con- 
vert the  electric  pig  iron  into  steel;  but  electric  steel 
making  in  the  country  has  developed  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  other  countries  where  electric  furnaces  have 
been  adopted.  .  j       «    • 

The  most  important  company  melting  and  refining 
scrap  for  tool  steel  and  steel  castings  is  the  Stavanger- 
Staalverk,  at  Stavanger,  Norway,  which  started  in 
1913.  The  scrap  is  melted  in  an  open-hearth  furnace 
and  refined  in  a  5-ton  Roechling-Rodenhauser  single- 
phase  induction  furnace.  This  plant  has  gradually  im- 
proved its  product  and  now  has  a  very  good  reputation 
for  hammered  bars  and  steel  castings.  The  plant 
has  been  very  prosperous  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  recently  increased  its  invested  capital  to  $1,000,000, 
in  order  to  allow  installation  of  more  electric  furnaces, 
a  bar  mill  and  electric  annealing  furnaces.  It  is  also 
said  to  have  discontinued  the  operation  of  its  open- 
hearth  for  melting  down  the  scrap,  on  account  of  the 
present  prohibitive  prices  of  coal. 

A  number  of  other  small  electric-furnace  installa- 
tions have  been  formed  on  account  of  the  wartime  profits 
in  steel  castings  and  special  steels.  A  small  Roechling- 
Rodenhauser  furnace  at  Eureka,  Christiania,  makes 
acid-resisting  steel;  at  Hamar,  Hougsund,  and  Dram- 
men,  cast  steel  is  made  in  Rennerfelt  furnaces,  and  at 
Kongsberg  and  Naes  tool  steel  is  made  in  the  same  type 
of  furnace. 

The  Rennerfjelt  and  Heroult  Furnaces 

Most  of  the  electric  furnaces  bujlt  in  Norway  are 
of  the  Rennerfelt  type.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  material  from  countries  other  than 
Sweden,  and  the  furnace  is  very  well  adapted  to  the 
remelting  of  scrap,  for  cast  steel  in  small  quantities. 
There  is  very  little  in  the  feature  claimed  as  specific  to 
this  furnace,  that  the  arrangement  of  electrodes  serves 
to  throw  the  arc  against  the  bath.  Anyone  will  find 
that  an  arc  will  play  against  the  molten  charge  when, 
with  single  or  polyphase  current,  the  electrodes  are 
placed  at  an  angle  to  the  charge.  The  arc  will  follow 
the  path  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  where  the  gases  are 
hottest  between  the  electrode-ends  and  the  bath.  When 
starting  to  melt  down  cold  scrap,  the  arc  is  not  more 
steady  than  it  is,  for  instance,  in  a  3-phase  Heroult 
furnace,  because  of  the  cooling  of  the  air  from  the 
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charge  with  the  consequently  unsteady  air  currents. 
The  lining  is  very  much  exposed  to  radiant  heat  and 
the  uneven  heating  of  it  has  been  the  result  of  faulty 
shape  of  the  furnace  body,  which  has  been  improved  in 
recent  designs,  approximating  the  well-known  Stassano 
furnace. 

The  Heroult  furnace  is  not,  at  present,  in  use  in 
Norway  for  steel  making,  but  it  will  probably  be  seri- 
ously considered  by  a  new  larger  company.  The  excel- 
lent shape  of  the  furnace  body,  which  facilitates  repair, 
and  the  simple  arrangement  of  electrodes  are  of  great 
advantage.  Many  details  in  the  furnaces  built  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  certainly  be  im- 
proved upon.  There  ought  to  be  sufficient  room  under  the 
electrodes  for  mechanical  charging,  an  essential  point 
in  the  economy  of  operation.  In  a  larger  plant  the 
electrodes  should  be  arranged  on  the  side,  to  allow  a 
continuous  charging  platform  for  a  battery  of  furnaces. 
Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  the 
freezing  of  the  water  in  cold  weather.  All  pipes,  there- 
fore, should  be  easy  to  drain.  The  device  for  lifting 
the.  doors  and  the  manner  of  tightening  them  should  be 
improved. 

Much  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  furnace  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  scrap  that  is  used.  To  avoid  losing 
time  in  melting,  the  complete  charge  should  go  into  the 
furnace  from  the  start,  and  it  is  very  important  that 
the  melter  pay  attention  to  his  lining  when  charging, 
as  he  can  protect  or  cut  the  lining  according  to  the  way 
different  material  is  placed. 

Graphite  Electrodes  in  Large  Furnaces 

In  larger  furnaces,  from  16  to  20  tons,  graphite 
electrodes  are  probably  better  than  carbon  electrodes 
because  it  is  difficult  to  handle  the  large  sized  carbon 
electrodes,  particularly  when  they  break  off  in  the  fur- 
nace during  operation.  Besides,  if  private  information 
is  correct,  they  are  more  economical  in  use,  at  least 
when  applied  on  molten  charge. 

The  refining  facilities  in  the  Heroult  furnace  are 
very  good.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  oxidizing 
slag.  The  reducing  action  of  the  electrodes  will  not 
overbalance  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  incoming  air, 
which  effect  can  be  increased  by  roll  scale  and  ore. 
When  making  high-carbon  steel,  in  particular,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  dephosphorize  at  the  lowest  possible  tem- 
perature, in  order  to  enable  the  greater  part  of  the  car- 
bon to  remain.  In  the  preliminary  testing,  the  man- 
ganese content  will  indicate  the  amount  of  phosphorus, 
when  the  content  of  both  in  the  nlaterial  charged  is 
known.  For  desulphurization  the  furnace  is  ideal,  be- 
cause the  slag  can  so  easily  be  kept  reducing  by  throw- 
ing in  coke  or  coal,  and,  if  necessary,  ferrosilicon, 
whereas  the  temperature  of  the  slag  can  be  kept  high. 

A  common  disadvantage  in  the  arc  furnaces  is  that 
so  much  smoke  is  developed,  which,  in  some  places,  has 
even  resulted  in  strikes  by  the  workmen.  This  fault 
is  not  shared  by  the  induction  furnace. 

Where  furnace  installations  are  contemplated,  the 
choice  of  furnace  type  will  to  a  greater  extent  depend 
more  upon  the  cost  of  installation  and  royalty  than 
upon  the  kind  of  work  that  is  to  be  done  and  the  ease 
of  operation.  It  is  well  to  remember,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  first  and  principal  Heroult  patents  have  now 
expired. 

Present  Conditions 

In  late  years  in  Norway  there  has  been  a  great  de- 
sire to  get  iron  and  steel  works  which  could  produce 
shapes,  plates,  and  other  commercial  steel  in  order  that 
the  country  might  be  more  independent  of  imports. 
During  the  present  war  this  need  has  been  bitterly 
felt,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  commercial  steel 
from  the  belligerent  countries,  which  formerly  fur- 
nished it  all.  Many  private  corporations  have  investi- 
gated the  possibilities  of  starting  a  modern  steel  plant 
and  much  capital  was  expected  to  back  the  plans  if  they 
could  be  satisfactorily  worked  out,  but  the  present  soar- 
ing prices  of  all  new  construction  has  put  a  stop  to 
further  important  development.  Another  reason  for 
little  progress  in  the  plans  was  the  difficulty  in  working 
the  different  local  interests  together  into  a  national 
interest  and  the  intervening  of  the  Government  has  not 
improved  the  conditions. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  that  Government  in- 


terest in  the  development  has  been  created.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  this  is  that,  as  a  strictly  war  meas- 
ure, a  premium  on  the  production  has  been  granted  to 
Kristiania  Spikerverk  for  building  a  second  open-hearth 
furnace  and  a  small  bar  mill  and  the  extra  funds  neces- 
sary to  build  a  new  cupola  and  Tropenas  converter  has 
been  voted  to  Strommen  Staalverk.  It  is  rather  dis- 
couraging for  people  interested  in  the  electric  iron  in- 
dustry in  Norway  to  find  that  the  Government  consid- 
ers it  more  opportune,  economically,  to  support  open- 
hearth  and  Tropenas  converting  and  not  electric  steel 
melting  when  private  interests  find  it  best  to  work 
along  the  latter  line;  but  the  reason  is  probably  that 
in  the  present  emergency  it  is  easier  to  get  building 
material  for  open-hearth  furnaces  and  converters,  and 
wood  and  charcoal  can  be  substituted  for  coal  and  coke. 
Conditions  are  not  promising  for  the  production  of 
steel  on  a  larger  scale  in  Norway.  The  operation  of  a 
coke  blast  furnace  would  demand  the  import  of  lump 
ore  from  Sweden,  Spain  or  North  Africa,  besides  the 
fuel  from  England  and  the  same  would  to  a  less  extent 
hold  true  for  a  large  scale  production  of  electric  pig 
iron.  For  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  to  steel  there  would 
be  little  difference  in  the  cost  whether  this  was  done 
in  the  open-hearth  or  electric  furnace.  The  freight  on 
some  or  all  material  used  would  increase  the  final  cost 
considerably.  The  conditions  are  no  better,  when  we 
remember  that  Norway  and  England  are  the  only  iron- 
producing  countries  which  have  no  duty  on  imported 
iron. 

Remelting  Scrap  in  Electric  or  Open-Hearth 

Better  economical  success  could  apparently,  at  least 
before  the  war,  be  expected  for  a  company  remelting 
scrap  in  electric  furnaces,  as  the  scrap  was  considerably 
lower  in-  price  than  pig.  The  basic  open-hearth  would 
certainly  melt  the  scrap  somewhat  cheaper  than  the 
electric  furnace,  but  when  the  capacity  of  the  latter  is 
increased  it  is  probable  that  the  steel  from  an  electric 
furnace  using  cold  scrap  would  not  cost  more  than  $1 
to  $2  per  ton  more  than  the  open-hearth  steel,  when  the 
same  quantity  is  produced,  and  the  better  quality  of 
the  electric  steel  would  balance  the  difference.  Increas- 
ing coal  prices  would  improve  the  prospects  for  the 
electric-furnace  pielting.  The  difficulty  would  be  to 
get  the  scrap. 

The  total  annual  import  of  steel  into  Norway  is 
about  200,000  tons,  from  which  12  to  15  per  cent  is  re- 
tui  ned  as  scrap.  The  scrap  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try would  therefore  not  amount  to  more  than  30,000 
tons  and  most  of  this  is  already  disposed  of  by  the 
plants' in  operation.  A  large  company  must,  therefore, 
depend  entirely  on  the  supply  of  scrap  from  neighbor- 
ing countries,  with  additional  freight  expense  and  at 
prices  in  competition  with  the  foreign  buyers. 

The  pi'ospects  can,  of  course,  change.  It  is  possible 
that  concentrate  can  be  used  direct  in  an  electric  re- 
duction furnace,  at  least  where  little  attempt  is  made 
to  utilize  carbon  monoxide  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore, 
by  using  the  gas  instead  for  heating  pig-iron  mixers, 
where  the  main  decarbonizing  could  be  done,  for  melting 
of  scrap,  and  for  heating  of  by-product  coke  ovens.  The 
gas  from  the  coke  ovens  could  be  sold  to  the  city.  The 
steel  product  could  be  finished  in  an  induction  or  arc 
furnace. 

Another  method  is  now  on  trial,  basing  the  opera- 
lion  on  the  direct  use  of  low-grade  ore  by  the  Edwin- 
Westberg-Grondal  process.  Interested  Norwegians  and 
Swedes  have  secured  $150,000  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  method  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  low-grade 
ore  is  crushed  according  to  the  structure  and  is  treated 
in  the  furnace  with  reducing  gases  which  are  heated 
outside  in  a  high-tension  arc  furnace,  similar  to  the  one 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpeter.  The  reduced 
iron  is  afterwards  separated  magnetically  from  the 
rock  and  the  iron  powder  melted  in  an  electric  furnace. 

The  succssful  iron  and  steel  works  in  Norway  have 
based  their  production  on  high  quality  of  product.  The 
manufacture  of  structural  steel  is  not  and  probably  will 
not  be  tried  in  the  near  future  on  account  of  the  com- 
petition from  foreign  countries.  What  Norwegians 
want  and  look  forward  to  is  the  time  when  the  country 
can  again  furnish  iron  and  steel  which  comes  up  to  the 
old  standard  of  Norway  iron. 
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EXPORTS  BEING  CUT  DOWN 


Partial  Embargo  in  Effect  on  Many  Tools 


Large  Demand  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country  for 
Equipment  to  Manufacture  Guns  and  Shells 

A  tightening  of  the  restrictions  on  exportation  of 
machine  tools  is  noted.  Manufacturers  of  tools  which 
are  in  greatest  demand  for  war  industries,  such  as 
milling  machines,  grinding  machines,  lathes,  24  in.  and 
larger,  etc.,  have  received  letters  within  the  past  week 
from  the  Exports  Administrative  Board  that  licenses 
will  not  be  granted  hereafter  for  the  exportation  of 
such  tools  to  the  Northern  neutral  countries  of  Europe. 
Requests  for  licenses  to  export  even  to  our  Allies  are 
being  given  close  scrutiny. 

Machinery  demand  in  Eastern  markets  continues 
active,  though  there  is  not  as  large  a  number  of  new 
inquiries  as  have  been  noted  in  recent  weeks.  The 
Watertown  Arsenal  is  still  buying  heavily  and  the 
Watervliet  Arsenal  will  soon  need  a  large  quantity  of 
equipment  for  a  new  cannon  shop.  The  International 
Fuse  &  Arms  Corporation,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  has  re- 
ceived a  shell  contract.  The  Bridgeford  Machine  Tool 
Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  buying  for  an  addition  to 
cost  $50,000  for  making  large  tools.  The  Standard 
Ordnance  Co.  continues  to  buy  for  a  munitions  plant 
in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co., 
San  Francisco,  has  bought  equipment  for  a  plate  and 
angle  shop. 

A  250-ton  gantry  crane  will  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  the  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground.  The 
Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  has  sold  four 
5-ton  cranes  to  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. 

There  is  an  unusually  large  demand  for  cranes  and 
hoists  from  shipyards  and  manufacturers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has 
issued  the  largest  inquiry,  calling  for  bids  on  20  cranes, 
ranging  in  capacity  from.  20  to  150  tons.  This  concern 
is  also  buying  other  locomotive  shop  equipment,  for 
use  both  in  this  country  and  in  Russia,  where  it  will 
erect  a  locomotive  shop  for  the  Russian  Government. 
The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building 
Co.  Ib  in  the  market  for  six  cranes,  from  5  to  25  tons 
capacity.  The  EaHtcm  Steel  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  wants 
a  25-ton  crane  and  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.  will 
buy  cranes  for  its  gun-machining  shop  at  Bumham,  Pa. 
The  Newport  New«  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  is  inquiring  for  a  large  number  of  elec- 
tric hoists  for  new  destroyer  shops.  The  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  placed 
an  order  with  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  for  Hix  cranes  for  its  new  destroyer  shops. 
The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
is  expected  to  clos«  this  week  for  seven  10-ton  shop 
cranes  and  45  3-t<m  jib  cranes  and  the  same  number 


of  3-ton  mono-rail  hoists.  The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Philadelphia,  has  bought  two  locomotive  cranes  for  its 
shipyard  at  Chester,  Pa.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  require  a  large  number  of  locomotive  cranes 
for  terminals  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  are  to 
be  built  at  a  total  cost  of  $18,000,000. 

The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation, 
Hazelton,  Pa.,  has  just  issued  another  large  inquiry 
for  equipment  to  manufacture  75-mm.  shells.  The 
Bartlett  &  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  placed 
large  additional  orders  and  will  buy  more  for  munitions 
work.  With  what  is  to  come,  this  company's  purchases 
will  aggregate  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  Midvale  Steel  Co.  is  reported  to  be  searching  for 
large  planers  and  other  equipment  for  its  ordnance 
plant.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  is  buying  more 
tools  for  shipment  to  the  American  railroad  in  France. 
The  Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co.  has  placed  another  large 
order  for  grinding  machines,  which  will  make  its  grind- 
ing-machine  equipment  one  of  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.  is  making  important  addi- 
tions at  its  Wilmington,  Del.,  shipyard,  and  is  expected 
to  enter  the  market  for  new  equipment.  The  Chester 
Shipbuilding  Co.  has  not  yet  closed  on  a  large  number 
of  machines,  for  which  bids  were  received  some  time 
ago.  The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration will  buy  a  large  number  of  pneumatic  tools. 
The  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation  is  buying  for  a  tool 
room  at  its  new  gun-forging  plant  at  Tacony,  Pa. 

Large  purchases  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  are 
the  feature  of  the  Chicago  machinery  market.  These 
orders  will  aggregate  at  least  $1,000,000.  Machine- 
tool  dealers  have  been  asked  to  furnish  lists  of  tools 
for  immediate  shipment  to  motor  truck  manufacturers, 
who  are  in  urgent  need  of  new  equipment.  Demand 
for  war  work  is  on  the  upward  trend  in  the  Chicago 
territory  and  is  expected  soon  to  approximate  the  enor- 
mous demand  which  has  prevailed  for  some  months 
in  the  East.  The  Twin  City  Forge  &  Foundry  Co., 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  has  obtained  a  $3,000,000  contract 
for  6  in.  shells. 

Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  who  have  a  contract  for  recoil 
mechanisms  for  guns  approximating  $30,000,000,  have 
issued  an  inquiry  for  60  planers,  according  to  informa- 
tion from  the  Cleveland  machinery  market.  Pre- 
sumably other  equipment  will  be  inquired  for  soon. 
The  Osgood  Mfg.  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  is  inquiring  in 
Geveland  for  75  lathes  for  shell  work.  A  Cleveland 
company  wants  100  screw  machines,  24  grinders  and 
some  other  tools  for  shell  work,  and  another  Cleveland 
company  is  inquiring  for  10  21-in.  lathes.  Still  an- 
other inquiry  is  for  60  to  70  machines,  including  lathes, 
grinding,  milling  and  drilling  machines.  A  Cleveland 
builder  has  received  an  order  for  22  turret  lathes  from 
the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  The  Salisbury  Wheel  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  bought  23  turret  lathes  for 
machining  gun  carriage  hubs.  The  Interstate  Motor 
Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  wants  15  or  30  turret  lathes  for 
similar   work.     The    Lincoln    Motors    Co.,   Detroit,   has 
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bought  additional  equipment,  including  lathes  and  radial 
drills,  for  airplane  engine  work.  The  Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  manufacture  of  condensers,  uptakes  and  stacks 
for  submarine  destroyers,  and  an  addition  will  be  built 
at  its  Akron,  Ohio,  works.  Some  standard  lathes  and 
drilling  machines  will  be  installed,  but  most  of  the  ma- 
chinery will  be  of  a  special  character.  The  same  com- 
pany has  taken  another  contract  for  steering  engines 
for  destroyers,  and  work  on  these  is  under  way  at  the 
Akron  plant.  The  two  contracts,  it  is  reported,  will 
aggregate  $5,000,000.  Cleveland  crane  builders  are 
bidding  on  three  350-ton  hammer-head  fitting-out 
cranes  for  navy  yards.  The  cranes  will  be  the  largest 
of  this  type  ever  built  and  the  cost  will  approximate 
$2,000,000.  The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  will  equip  a  new  unit  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  6-in.  shells.  It  placed  an  order  last  week  for 
50  21-in.  lathes  and  is  expected  to  buy  other  equipment. 
The  Elyria  Machine  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  which  also  has 
a  Government  order  for  shells,  bought  20  lathes  of  21 
and  25  in. 

The  New  England  machine  tool  market  is  being 
combed  for  tools  for  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  the 
new  shops  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
The  Osgood  Bradley  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  buying 
heavily  for  a  gun-carriage  contract. 

Michigan  automobile  manufacturers  have  pledged 
their  support  of  the  Government  program  of  utilizing 
motor  plants  for  war  work.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  De- 
troit, has  taken  a  contract  for  5000  Liberty  motors. 


New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  13. 

New  Government  contracts  for  shells  and  projectiles  have 
been  awarded  to  manufacturers  in  the  East,  resulting  in 
demand  for  new  machine-tool  equipment,  but  for  the  most 
part  these  orders  have  gone  to  companies  whose  plants  are 
already  pretty  well  equipped  because  of  former  munitions 
work.  The  International  Arms  &  Fuse  Corporation,  Bloom- 
fleld,  N.  J.,  has  received  a  large  contract  for  75-mm.  shells 
for  use  in  French  guns  and  will  probably  be  in  the  market 
for  additional  equipment. 

Nearly  all  dealers  in  this  market  report  that  new  inquiry 
was  lighter  during  the  past  week  than  for  sortie  months. 
Miscellaneous  inquiry  for  civilian  work  has  fallen  off  almost 
to  nothing.  This  may  be  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  deliveries  or  the  high  prices,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two.  Sellers  are  showing  little  interest  In  inquiries 
except  for  Government  work,  as  they  claim  it  is  useless  to 
load  their  order  books  up  with  commercial  orders  when  there 
can  be  nothing  definite  as  to  delivery.  Of  smaller  tools  there 
is  a  good  supply.  Small  lathes  have  become  almost  a  drug 
on  the  market. 

The  Watervliet  Arsenal  will  build  a  new  cannon  shop, 
200  X  300  ft.,  for  which  equipment  is  to  be  purchased  soon. 
The  Bridgeford  Machine  Tool  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
building  a  $.jO,000  addition  for  the  manufacture  of  large 
machine  tools  and  is  purchasing  equipment.  The  Staten 
Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  will  purchase 
equipment  for  a  machine  shop.  The  Government  is  seeking 
a  shaper,  milling  machine  and  an  engine  lathe  for  the  sub- 
marine base  at  New  London,  Conn.  The  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  buying  tools  for  making  gun 
sights  and  periscopes.  The  Standard  Ordnance  Co.,  115 
Broadway,  New  York,  continues  to  buy  for  a  munitions  plant 
in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  This  company  is  affiliated  with  the 
Mosler  Safe  Co. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has 
bought  about  25  machines  for  a  plate  and  angle  shop.  The 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  through  the  .Aberthaw 
Construction  Co.,  Boston,  has  placed  an  order  for  four  5-ton 
cranes  with  the  Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 
This  makes  62  new  cranes  which  have  been  bought  for  the 
Pore  River  destroyer  shops,  in  addition  to  several  second- 
hand  cranes.      The   Staten   Island   Proving  Ground   will   pur- 


chase a  250-ton  Gantry  crane.  A  tentative  inquiry,  which 
has  Just  been  issued,  will  be  followed  with  specifications  SQon. 
The  De  La  Vergne  Machine  Works,  with  plant  at  the 
foot  of  East  138th  Street,  New  York,  has  been  sold  to  the 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, which  will  use  it  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  engines 
and  refrigerating  machinery  for  war  vessels.  The  De  La 
Vergne  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,500,000  and  its  annual 
output  has  had  a  value  of  $1,200,000  to  $2,000,000.  New 
equipment  will   soon   be  purchased. 

The  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has 
awarded  to  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York,  the 
contract  for  a  large  extension  to  its  aluminum  foundry. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  awarded  to 
Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York,  the  contract 
for  a  boiler  plant  at  its  railroad  coaling  station  at  Com- 
munipaw,  N.  J. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
taken  bids  for  the  erection  of  three  additions  to  its  plant 
near  Elizabeth  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  structures  will 
comprise  a  one-story  forge  shop,  60  x  70  ft.  ;  three-story, 
reinforced-concrete  manufacturing  plant,  about  40  x  240  ft. ; 
and  two-story  office  building.     N.  M.  Loney  is  engineer. 

The  Toch  Screw  Machine  Products  Corporation,  Eighth 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased  property, 
about  75  X  100  ft.,  adjoining  its  plant,  which,  it  is  said,  will 
be   used  for  extensions. 

The  Bario  Metal  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $90,000  to  manufacture  electrical 
furnaces.  N.  Herbschleb,  P.  Demiles  and  H.  Jenkins,  31  Park 
Row,    are   the   incorporators. 

The  Universal  Shell  Fuse  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  fuses.  The 
incorporators  are  L.  F.  Sniffln,  W.  J.  Powell  and  F.  K.  Wel- 
ton,   49   Wall  Street. 

The  Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Co.,  St.  Louis,  manufacturer  of 
jackage  containers,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  plant  on  Fifty-second  Street,  from  First  to 
Second  avenues,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  two  and  three 
stories,  of  reinforced-concrete,  about  85  x  700  ft.,  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  $300,000.  G.  W.  Wadleigh  is  engineer. 
Local  offices  are  at  61  Broadway. 

The  Colman  Machinery  &  Tool  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  tools 
and  machinery.  F.  B.  Knowlton,  W.  MetkifC  and  J.  Gill,  154 
Nassau  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Reading  Chassis  &  Motor  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manu- 
facture automobile  parts.  C.  W.  Bliss,  S.  S.  Shears  and 
E.  Cahn,   233   Broadway,  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  HimofC  Machine  Co.,  50  Church  Street.  New  York. 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $250,000. 

The  L.  M.  F.  Engineering  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Tenth 
Street,  College  Point,  L.  I.,  manufacturer  of  airplanes,  etc., 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new  one-story  plant,  about 
100   X   170  ft,  to  cost  $150,000. 

The  Eureka  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $100  000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile accessories.  E.  M.  Carlson,  W.  H.  David  and  M.  W. 
Richard,  674  Academy  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Co.,  foot  of  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  Brooklyn,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
addition,  about  90  x  200  ft,  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  W.  F.  Meyers  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Hamilton  Street, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  diamond  saws  and 
stone-cutting  machinery,  will  build  a  two-story  addition, 
about  15  X  34  ft 

Richard  Kramer,  Classon  Point,  L.  I.,  and  associates  have 
incorporated  the  Fidelity  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  to  manufacture  automobile  tires,  etc.  James  L.  Melt- 
zer  and  F.  O.  Sheehan,  both  of  New  York,  are  also  interested 
in  the  company. 

Burdick  &  Son,  Hamilton  and  Mosher  streets,  Albany, 
N.  Y..  operating  a  sheet  metal  works,  have  had  plans  pre- 
tiaied  for  a  four-story  addition  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Vecchio  Mfg.  Co.,  Albany,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  cajiita!  of  $10,000  ^o  manufacture  electrical  machinery. 
L.  Vecchio,  J.  A.  Pabula  and  F.  Mondello,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Simmons  Machine  Co.,  Broadway,  Albany,  has  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  extension,  120  x  120  ft.,  to 
cost  about  $20,000. 

The  Oifford-Wood  Co..  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
ice  and  coal  handling  machinery,  has  had  plans  prepare<J  for 
an  addition,  about  75  x  150  ft.,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  North  Atlantic  Shipping  C'ori)oration,  Pearl  River, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  to  operate  a  shipbuilding  plant     Arthur  R.  Oakley, 
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Pearl  River ;  Cornelius  E.  Cole,  Hackensack,  N.  J. ;  and  Paul 
E.  Britsch,  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  American  Erhblem  Co.,  Columbia  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
will  erect  a  new  two-story  factory,  about  40  x  50  ft.,  on 
Genessee  Street,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  about  $15,000. 

The  R.  G.  Packard  Co.,  Twenty-£ighth  Street,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  has  commenced  dredging  work  on  its  property  on  the 
Raritan  River,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  which  will  be  used,  it  is 
said,  as  a  site  for  shipbuilding  works.  It  recently  acquired 
about  40  acres  of  land,  adjoining  its  present  holdings. 

The  Samuel  L.  Moore  &  Sons  Corporation,  Front  Street, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  iron  founder,  has  conveyed  to  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  69  acres  of  land  at  Roosevelt,  formerly  used  by  the 
Canda  Car  Co.  It  is  reported  that  the  site  will  be  used  for 
a  new  shipbuilding  plant. 

The  Standard  Aero  Corporation,  Elizabeth,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  plant,  50  x 
550  ft.,  and  two-story  office  building,  60  x  140  ft.,  at  Linden, 
to  cost   about   $250,000. 

The  Schoellner  &  Horbach  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $125,000  to  manufacture 
jewelry.  Karl  A.  Horbach,  J.  W.  Schoellner  and  Joseph  P. 
Rowley  are  the  incorporators. 

John  Regner,  Newark,  will  erect  a  new  one-story  welding 
shop  at  68-72  Gotthart  Street. 

The  Saylor  Tool  Works,  Newark,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  tools.  The  incor- 
porators are  Harry  M.  Saylor,  328  Washington  Street ; 
Prank  W.   Bird  and  Charles  E.   Patterson,  Newark. 

The  Newark  Bay  Shipyard,  Newark,  has  been  organized 
to  operate  shipbuilding  works  at  Port  Newark  Terminal. 
H.  R.  Sutphen,  5  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  heads  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Irvington  Mfg.  Co.,  Coit  Street,  Irvington,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  tools,  will  erect  a  one-story  brick  addition 
to  cost  about  $8»000. 

Catalog*   IVanted 

Elmer  P.  Morris,  iron  and  brass  founder,  126  Liberty 
Street,  recently  lost  a  valuable  collection  of  catalogs  in  a 
fire  and  asks  manufacturers  to  send  duplicate  catalogs  with 
discount  sheets  for  export  trade. 


Buffalo 


BUFFAXO,     Nov.     12. 


The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  has 
filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  machine .  shop 
at  the  site  of  its  new  turbine  plant,  Vulcan  Street,  Buffalo. 

The  Miller-Ulrich  Machine  &  Tool  Works,  Buffalo,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture 
tools,  etc.  F.  and  A.  Miller  and  C.  Ulrich,  Buffalo,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Machinery  Products  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $15,000  to  manufacture  machinery 
specialties.  The  incorporators  are  C.  Pond,  F.  H.  Fowler 
and  J.  A.  Carmon,  all  of  Buffalo. 

The  Dyneto  Electric  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturer <if  electric  ar)paratuH,.  has  acquired  a  four-story 
building,  75  X  100  ft.,  on  Park  Street,  for  an  extension  to  its 
works. 

The  IllinolM  Platinum  Corporation,  Eddyville,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $17,600  to  manufacture 
platinum  specialties.  A.  D.  Itanstead,  K.  P.  Bellows  and 
(i.  V.  Rellly.  65  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Hochesler  Tire  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  Incor- 
(Kirated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  automo- 
bile tires.  The  lncor|»oratorH  are  Earl  H.  Crowder,  Buffalo ; 
H«-nry  J.  Crowder.  New  York  ;  and  Ernest  W.  Ewell,  Lan- 
caster, I'a, 

The  Perfecto  Traffic  ('orporatlon,  Rocheater,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $60,000  to  manufacture  motors. 
•  rucks.  «?tc.  The  Incorporators  are  W.  B.  Hopkins,  H.  D. 
Hutcheson  and   F.  E.  Olmsted,  all  of   Roc^hestcr. 

The  Kayette  A  PorfT  Mfij.  Co.,  Oiwcko,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  rapHal  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  plumb- 
ers' supplies,  a  E.  I'ortJT.  H  s  Lavere  and  O.  B.  Fayette 
are  the  Incoriiorators. 

The  FerKUSon  Steel  «r.  Iron  ( If)  ,  HufTalo,  Is  building  a 
power  house,  30  x  130  x  30  ft.,  at  Flalley  Avoiiue  and  the 
New   York   Central    Kallrond. 

An  addition  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy.  N.   Y  ,  Is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 

$100,000. 

/^- , 
The    CNwll     frnn    Work^    Iti-       M-ifTrOo,    recently    Incor- 


porated with  a  capitalization  of  $500,000,  has  purchased 
the  Lake  Erie  Boiler  Works  at  Perry  and  Chicago  streets, 
Buffalo,  which  It  will  immediately  equip  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  mill  machinery.  The  foundry  connected 
with  the  plant,  which  has  been  shut  down  for  several  years, 
will  be  put  in  operation  at  once.  It  is  expected  about  700 
men  will  be  employed  within  a  short  time.  The  officers 
are  Laurence  W.  O'Neil,  president ;  William  D.  O'Neil,  vice- 
president,  and  John  F.  O'Neil,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  all  of  whom  formerly  owned  the  Fulton  Iron 
Works,  St.  Louis,  which  was  recently  sold.  The  company 
expects  to  commence  work  on  Government  orders  as  soon 
as  the  remodeling  of  the  plant  is  completed. 

The  Henry  Cheney  Hammer  Corporation,  Little  F'alls, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
J.  E.  Hemstreet,  K..E.  Morgan  and  D.  J.  Williams  are  the 
directors. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Frederick  D.  Underwood,  president, 
has  let  contract  for  additions  and  repairs  to  its  East  Buffalo 
shops.     A  Robbins  coal  handling  plant  will  be  Installed. 

The  Homespeed  Propelling  Co.,  Buffalo,  recently  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  has  completed  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  marine 
propellers,  ventilators  and  other  specialties. 

The  Stewart  Motor  Corporation,  manufacturer  of  motor 
trucks,  is  building  an  addition,  51  x  110  ft.,  to  its  plant  at 
East  Delavan  Avenue  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Belt  Line. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  has  negotiated 
with  a  Canadian  steel  company  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the 
Worden  Co.  on  Evans  Street  to  manufacture  shells  for  the 
United  States  Government,  for  which  the  Canadian  company 
holds  a  contract.  The  plant  is  to  be  enlarged  at  once  and 
operations  will  begin  Jan.   1. 

The  Cutler  Desk  Co.,  Buffalo,  will  build  an  addition, 
50  X  152  ft.,  to  its  plant  at  Churchill  Street  and  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad. 

The  Garoga  Electric  Power  Co.,  Garoga,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  J.  T.  Norton. 
W.  A.  Dunne  and  G.  C.  LeCompte,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  building  a  $25,000 
addition  to  its  plant  at  Broadway  and  Mortimer  Street. 

The  Fero  Engineering  Co.,  Rochester,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $57,500  to  manufacture  motor 
trucks,  trailers  and  engines.  The  incorporators  are  H.  D 
Hutcheson,  Rosewood  Terrace;  W.  S.  Strowger,  11  Lamberton 
Park,  Rochester,  and  G.  S.  Garlock,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


New  England 

Boston,  Nov.  12. 

Every  metal  working  plant  in  New  England  is  fast  round- 
ing into  a  volume  of  output  greater  than  ever  attained.  The 
pressure  of  war  business  is  being  felt  particularly  by  machine 
tool  makers  who  are  receiving  a  flood  of  orders  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Locally,  the  Government  plants  are  the 
large  buyers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
business  they  are  placing  as  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
putting  out  large  lists  and  waiting  for  bids  seems  to  have 
been  mostly  abandoned  in  favor  of  direct  buying  of  machines 
as  fast  as  a  maker  can  give  a  delivery  date  that,  to  some 
degree,  fits  the  requirements  of  the  plant  equipment  program. 
The  Fore  River  Works  and  the  Watertown  Arsenal  are  comb- 
ing the  market  for  machines  and  it  is  understood  have  only 
begun  on  the  lists  they  will  ultimately  order.  Large  orders 
are  being  placed  for  equipment  for  gun  and  aviation  plants 
in  France  and  work  for  these  is  being  pushed  as  fast  as 
possible. 

The  attitude  of  labor,  as  shown  by  the  strikes  at  Water- 
town,  Fore  River  and  Squantum,  is  causing  some  uneasiness 
•and  there  is  a  great  interest  in  the  final  outcome.  Private  cor- 
porations and  the  smaller  shops  will  find  it  difficult  to  retain 
their  present  working  forces  if  much  greater  concessions  are 
given  to  the  men  employed  in  munition  and  shipbuilding 
work.  As  pointed  out  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment committee  on  housing,  the  city  of  Bridgeport  will  need 
10,000  more  men  by  Jan.  1  and  the  working  forces  in  New 
Haven,  Waterbury  and  Hartford  must  be  greatly  increased. 
Unless  the  Government  finds  an  effective  solution  for  the 
labor  i)roblem  of  this  section,  most  manufacturers  expect  to 
find  their  output  les.sened  by  labor  shortage  or  labor  troubles. 
The  (Connecticut  Brass  &  Mfg.  Corporation,  a  new  organ- 
ization tT>  be  capitalized  at  $11,000,000,  will  take  over  the 
Connecticut  Brass  Corporation,  West  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  the 
Pilling  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  The  combined  output 
of  the  two  idants  will  be  2,000,000  lb.  per  month.  The  West 
Cheshire  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  60  yeai-s  and  the 
PlIlinK  business  was  started  In  1907. 
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The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterburj,  Conn.,  is  reported  to  be 
preparing  to  erect  another  large  addition  as  a  result  of  fur- 
ther Government  orders. 

The  Marine  Engineering  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  Incor- 
Ijorated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Franlc 
G.  Crowley,  Winthrop  ;  Fred  W.  Brigham,  Quincy,  and  "Wal- 
ter Kilvert,  Lynn. 

The  Antrim  Safety  Lock  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  Ray- 
mond B.  Fletcher,  Shrewsbury,  is  president  and  Robert  W. 
Jameson,   Hancock,   N.   H.,  treasurer. 

The  foundry  of  the  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester,  was 
damaged  by  first  Oct.   30,  with  a  loss  of  about  $2,500. 

The  Bernitz  Method  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incorporated 
with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators 
are  Ernest  Bernitz,  South  Boston  ;  Oscar  Nygard,  Mattapan. 
and   Obert   Sletten,   Cambridge. 

The  Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  has  begun  the  erection 
of  a  two-story  addition,  51  x  60  ft. 

The  Gile  Marine  Engine  Co.,  50  Foster  Street,  Somerville, 
Mass.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  one-story  machine  shop, 
60  X  100  ft. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  West  Everett,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition  to  its  foundry,  42  x  210 
ft.,  one  story.  It  has  also  placed  an  order  for  1000  tons  of 
steel  for  plant  extensions  at  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Simplex  Tool  Co.,  Woon-socket,  R.  I.,  has  moved  into 
a  new  factory  on  Worrall  Street.  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
will  be  tripled  in  the  new  quarters. 

Charles  A.  Jackson,  Inc.,  Boston,  has  been  incorporated 
with  authorized  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  machinery 
and  electrical  appliances.  Charles  A.  Jackson,  Newton,  is 
treasurer. 

The  Trimont  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
a  two-story  addition,  45  x  85  ft. 

The  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
secured  a  contract  for  9900  gun  carriages  and  will  erect  new 
buildings  and  rearrange  some  of  the  existing  ones  In  order, 
to  carry  out  the  contract  which  involves  approximately 
$7,000,000.     It  is  buying  a  large  equipment  of  machine  tools. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  now  has  3300 
employees  at  work  and  is  steadily  enlarging  its  working 
force.  It  is  rushed  with  orders  for  machinery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  arms  and  ammunition  and  is  not  taking  orders  for 
machines  for  other  purpo.ses.  All  departments  are  working 
until  9  p.  m.  three  nights  a  week. 

The  plant  of  the  Maxim  Munitions  Co.,  Derby,  Conn.,  at 
which  there  has  been  a  strike  for  some  weeks,  has  been 
closed,  throwing  350  out  of  employment.  The  United  States 
Cartridge  Co.,  which  took  over  the  plant  after  the  strike 
started,  refuses  to  state  whether  the  closing  is  to  be  per- 
manent. 

The  American  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  an  addition,  42  x  51  ft.,  to  a  building  on  Wash- 
ington   Street. 

The  Pratt  &  Cady  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  an  addition,   35   x   100   ft.,  three  stories. 

The  Standard  Br?  •'s  Co.,  New  London,  Conn.,  is  to  build 
an  addition.  65  x  76  "l,  and  a  boiler  house,  29  x  42  ft. 

After  reorganization,  the  John  Davenport  Co.,  founder, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  recently  acquired  by  A.  B.  Venesch  and 
Morris  C.  Rosenbaum  of  A.  B.  Venesch  &  Co.,  bankers.  New 
York,  expects  to  expend  $500,000  in  extensions  and  equip- 
ment and  to  double  its  working  force. 

The  Colt  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
taken  out  permits  to  build  a  one-story  testing  department, 
50  X   252  ft.,  and  a  one-story  storehouse,   70  x    J  62   ft. 

The  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is 
to  remodel  pi»rt  of  the  Mayo  radiator  plant,  which  it  owns, 
for  the  manufacture  of  rapid-fire  guns.  It  will  continue  to 
devote  one-half  of  the  plant  to  the  manufacture  of  radiators. 

The  Coin  Controlled  Clock  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $1,000,000  to 
manufacture  a  special  coin-controlled  clock.  E.  F.  Bennett, 
Fl  E.  Fish  and  L.  C.  Sayles,  Bridgeport,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 


Philadelphia 

Philadejlphia,  Nov.  13. 
Buying  for  Government  work  continues  on  a  large  scale 
in  this  market,  though  the  past  week  has  brought  out  fewer 
new  inquiries.  The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corpo- 
ration, Hazelton,  Pa.,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  for  75 
mm.  shells  for  French  guns.  In  addition  to  a  Government 
shell  contract  received  some  weeks  ago,  and  is  in  the  mar- 
ket again  for  a  large  quantity  of  equipment.     The  Bartlett 


&  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore,  which  has  large  Government 
contracts,  purchased  additional  equipment  last  week  and 
will  be  in  the  market  for  more.  With  what  is  to  come,  the 
total  purchases  of  this  company  will  aggregate  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  Midvale  Steel  Co.  is  reported  to 
be  searching  for  large  planers  and  other  equipment  for  its 
gun  shop. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  which  is  erecting  a  large 
erecting  shop,  is  in  the  market  for  more  than  $500,000  worth 
of  cranes,  and  is  also  buying  other  locomotive  shop  equip- 
ment. A  party  of  Baldwin  men  have  left  for  Russia  to  take 
charge  of  locomotive  building  in  that  country  and  machines 
are  also  being  bought  for  their  use.  The  crane  requirements 
for  the   new   Baldwin   shop   are   as   follows: 

Four  100-ton,  two   50-ton  trolleys. 

Four  150-ton,  two  75-ton  trolleys. 

Two  70-ton,  two  35-ton  trolleys. 

Two   50-ton,   two   25-ton   trolleys. 

Eight  20-ton,  two  10-ton  trolleys. 

All  are  to  be  of  the  same  span,  74  ft.  8  in. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  is  in  the  market  for  two  25-ton  cranes,  55  ft. 
7%  in.  span;  two  15-ton  cranes,  same  span,  and  two  5-ton, 
26  ft.  span.  The  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  wants 
a  25- ton  crane  for  its  structural  shop  and  the  Standard 
Steel  Works  Co.  will  buy  several  cranes  for  its  gun  machin- 
ing shop  at  Burnham,  Pa.  The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration has  bought  six  small  cranes  from  the  Pawling  & 
Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee.  The  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Hog  Island,  is  expected  to  close 
this  week  for  seven  10-ton  traveling  cranes  and  45  3-ton 
jib  cranes  and  mono-rail  hoists.  The  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  large  number  of  electric  hoists  for  new  destroyer 
shops.  It  will  also  buy  other  equipment.  The  Sun  Ship- 
building Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  bought  two  locomotive  cranes 
for  its  shipyard  at   Chester,   Pa. 

The  William  Ci-amp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co. 
is  expected  to  come  into  the  market  shortly  for  more  equip- 
ment for  destroyer  work  and  also  for  adding  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  plant  in  New  York  it  has  bought  for  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  engines.  It  is  expected  that  the  Chester  Ship- 
building Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  soon  do  considerable  addi- 
tional buying. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  is  again  buying  tools  for 
shipment  to  France  for  the  railroad  work  under  way  there 
for  the  United  States  Government.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  it  is  reported,  will  soon  issue  a  list  of  tools 
required  for  replacement  in  its  shops.  The  Tacony  Ordnance 
Corporation  is  buying  equipment  for  a  tool  room  at  its  new 
gun-forging  plant.  The  Hess-Bright  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  bought  more  grinding  machines  for  ball-bearing  work. 
Tlie  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  making  important 
additions  at  its  Wilmington,  Del.,  shipyard  and  is  expected 
to  buy  more  equipment.  The  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation  will  close  soon  for  a  large  number  of 
pneumatic    tools    for    shipbuilding. 

The  Edgewater  Steel  Co..  Edgewater  Station,  Oakmont 
P.  O.,  Pa.,  which  recently  Issued  a  large  list  of  tools  required 
for  machining  big  guns,  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Austin 
Co.,  Cleveland,  for  the  construction  of  a  factory  extension 
to    cost   about    $100,000. 

The  United  States  Government  will  establish  three  ter- 
minal stations  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  one  near  Norfolk. 
Va.,  one  near  Baltimore  and  the  third  on  the  Raritan  River, 
New  Jer.sey.  The  cost  will  approximate  $18,000,000.  A  large 
number  of  locomotive  cranes  will  be  required. 

The  Tioga  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  taken  bids  for  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  about  100  x  106  ft.,  compris- 
ing a  second  story  to  the  present  building. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  has 
taken  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  one  and  two-story  machine 
shop  and  engine  house  at  Tulip  and  Emerald  streets. 

A  new  one-story  power  plant,  about  35  x  100  ft.,  is  planned 
by  the  Hulton  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  at  its 
works  at  Frankford  Junction. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury,  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  plumbers'  supplies,  steam  fittings,  etc.,  have 
taken  bids  for  additions  to  their  plant  at  Twelfth  and  Spring 
Garden  streets. 

The  Dunbar  Automobile  Body  Co..  Thirty-seventh  and 
Filbert  streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  automobile 
bodies,  parts,  etc.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  improvements 
at   its   plant. 

The  Innes  Grain  Shocker  Co.,  I'hiladelphia,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufac- 
ture agricultural  imi)Iement.s.  F.  R.  Hansell.  Philadeli)hia ; 
J.  V.  Pimm  and  S.  C.  Seymour,  Camden.  N.  J.,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Bernstein   Mfg.   Co.,   Allegheny   Avenue,   Philadelphia, 
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manufacturer  of  metal  beds,  bed  springs,  iron  and  steel 
shapes,  etc.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story  addition  to  its  foundry,  about  47  x  90  ft. 

J.  McCaffrey,  lfi24  South  Eighteenth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
will  maiie  improvements  to  his  foundry  at  2318  Washington 
Avenue,  to  cost  about  |2,500. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Zee-Zee  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  to  be  erected  at  Yardville  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$500,000  for  buildings  and  machinery  and  will  consist  of  two 
two-story  structures,  50  x  160  ft.,  and  40  x  125  ft.,  respec- 
tively ;  one-story  mill  building,  50  x  200  ft.  ;  and  one-story 
factory,  50  x  200  ft.  The  plant  will  be  equipped  for  a  daily 
output  of  about  900  completed  automobile  tires  and  5000  Tn- 
ner  tubes. 

The  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  make 
extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plant  to  cost  about 
$18,000. 

The  Rush  Motor  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  automobiles. 
Elmer  Johnson,  Jacob  Liffman  and  Nathan  Raidemann, 
Camden,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden.  N.  J., 
will  build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  machine  shop.  134  x  140 
ft.,  and  an  addition  to  its  forge  shop. 

The  Mountain  Glass  Machine  Co.,  Port  Allegheny,  Pa.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20  000  to  manufacture 
glass-making  machinery.  H.  R.  Hilton  is  the  principal  in- 
corporator. 

The  Sheldon  Axle  &  Spring  Co.,  Conyngham  Avenue, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  axles  and  springs,  is 
considering  the  con.struction  of  a  two-story  extension,  about 
60  X  200  ft. 

The  Adder  Machine  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  adding  machines,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  one- 
story  brick  addition,  46  x  52  ft. 

O.  H.  Shenk,  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  will  establish  a  plant  for  re- 
building used  automobiles  at  the  coach  factory  of  Ralph 
Rosenburg.    Rohrerstown,    recently   acquired. 

The  Stanley  J.  Flagg  Co.,  Stowe,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
pipes  and  tubing,  has  taken  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  one- 
story  addition,   23   x   120   ft.,   to  its   No.    5   building. 

The  Donaldson  Iron  Co..  Broad  Street,  Emaus,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  pipes  and  tubing,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  one-stor>'  molding  plant. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bronze  Foundry  CV>.,  Seventh  and 
Camp  streets,  Harrisburg,  I'a..  has  disposed  of  its  present 
plant  to  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  The  company  is  planning 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  foundry  on  property  at 
Seventh  and  Emerald  streets,  with  total  area  of  158  x  245  ft. 
The  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  acquired  a 
tract  of  land  extending  from  Liberty  Street  to  Jackson  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  present  works  and  is 
said  to  be  planning  for  the  erection   of  extensions. 

The  Johnstown  Traction  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  building 
a  new  one-story  car  repair  works,  54  x  170  ft.,  at  Coppers- 
dale,  to  cost  about  $10  000. 

The  Garrison  Motorcycle  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has  been 
Incorporated  in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufac- 
ture motorcycles.  The  Incorporators  are  Winifred  D.  Gar- 
rison, Wilkes-Barre ;  Russell  Garrison,  Dorrancetown,  Pa.  ; 
and  H.  S.  Tawrowski,  Trucksville,  T'a. 


and  construction  buildings,  as  well  as  an  office  building  to 
cost  about  $100,000.  The  comiJiiny  is  said  to  have  approved 
an   approjjriation  of  about  $6,000,000   for  extenalona. 

Fire,  Nov.  2,  destroyed  the  automobile  and  carriage  manu- 
facturing plant  of  CahiU  &  Co.,  Second  and  French  streets, 
Wilmington,   Del.,  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $200,000. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Nov.   12 

The  Cecllton  Electric  Light  &  T'ower  Co.,  Cecilton,  Md., 
ha«  been  Incorporated  with  $2,500  capital  stock  to  generate 
*!lectrlc  current.  The  lncori)oratorH  are  William  H.  Anderson, 
Eno<;h  S,  Hhort,  WllJIam  Luthringer,  William  H.  Brown  and 
U.   M'arkley   Black. 

I'lanH  are  being  made  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Wilm- 
ington, N.  C,  to  rebuild  the  engine  repair  nhops  recently  de- 
stroyed. 

H.  A.  Tuggle,  Keysvlllo,  Va.,  Is  Heeking  prices  on  machine 
Hhop  equipment. 

The  American  HteH  A  BottlerM*  Hupply  Mfg.  Co.,  South 
Boston.  Va.,  has  been  organized  with  1750,000  capital  to 
rnHnufiu-ture  bottle  washing  machines.  R,  8.  Barbour  Is 
Iiri'Mldent, 

The  Ouardinn  Motor*  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  acquired 
prorw-Tty  on  the  Kllzabeth  River,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  relnforred-roncrete  plant.  100  x  500 
ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  aulomohlh^H.  Ti-mporary  works, 
f)0  X  100  ft.,  will  be  erected  Imm'-rllately. 

The  Newport  NewH  HhlpbulUIIng  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
pert  News  Va.,  has  «-ommence<l  the  erection  of  several  ad- 
ditions to  Its  plant  which  Includes  six   new  shipways,   shops 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  12. 

The  Rock  I.sland  Arsenal,  Colonel  Burr  commandant,  Is 
actively  purchasing  tools,  the  value  of  which  isibetween 
$2,000,000  and  $3,000,000.  These  tools  are  required  for  gun 
carriage  and  recoil  equipment  to  be  made  at  Rock  Island 
under  the  supervision  of  French  officers  for  75  mm.  French 
guns.  French  patterns  and  blueprints  loaned  by  that  gov- 
ernment will  be  used,  the  work  being  done  in  a  separate  shop 
which  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular  production  of  the 
Arsenal.  Only  the  carriages  and  recoil  mechanism  are  to  be 
made  at  Rock  Island,  the  guns  pre.sumably  being  made  else- 
where in  this  country.  Many  orders  have  been  placed, 
with  far  more  to  come.  Among  the  tools  specified  are  24 
planing  machines,  24  24-in.  lathes,  20  No.  4  vertical  milling 
machines  and  13  4-ft.  radial  drilling  machines.  There  are  a 
.large  number  of  miscellaneous  tools  as  well,  including  lathes 
and  milling  machines.  A  large  order  for  turret  lathes  has 
bsen    placed   and    some   crank   shapers    have   been   purchased. 

A  feature  of  the  lathes  is  that  mo.st  of  them  are  to  have 
long  beds  and  to  be  equipped  with  metric  screws  for  manu- 
facturing metric  sizes.  Standard  tools  have  so  long  been  sold 
in  Continental  Europe  that  this  requirement  imposes  no  hard- 
ship on  the  builders.  They  have  been  long  prepared  to  fur- 
nish metric  screws,  or  transposing  gears  which  will  accom- 
plish the  same  result.  Two  Chicago  companies  now  have  con- 
tracts for  the  delivery  of  guns  or  their  parts  made  to  metric 
measurements,  the  designs  of  the  guns  being  French. 
Though  nothing  official  is  stated  on  the  subject  a  natural 
deduction  is  that  ordnance  made  at  Rock  Island  is  to  be  In 
accordance  with  French  design,  presumably  permitting  in- 
terchangeability  of  parts,  and  the  use  of  French  shells. 

The  Military  Truck  Production  Section  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  United  States  Army,  Christian 
Girl,  director,  is  asking  machine-tool  dealers  to  report  as  to 
the  kind  and  number  of  tools  they  have  available  for  ship- 
ment, including  those  they  can  locate  outside  of  their  ware- 
rooms,  in  this  way,  it  is  supposed,  to  aid  manufacturers  who 
have  taken  truck  contracts  and  find  it  difliriilt  to  obtain  the 
necessary  equirment.  The  information  requested  is  no  small 
matter  inasmuch  as  descriptions  of  the  tools,  their  condition, 
maker,    geographical    location,    etc.,    is    wanted. 

Great  as  the  war  demand  now  is,  it  is  still  on  the  upward 
trend  and  sellers  see  times  ahead  which  will  closely  approxi- 
mate those  which  have  prevailed  in  the  East.  They  find  some 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  operations  of  the  Priority 
Board  will  relieve  them  to  a  considerable  extent  by  directing 
where  deliveries  shall  be  made.  Without  this  assistance  their 
task  would  be  almost  hopeless  and  of  a  most  distracting  sort. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit, 
have  taken  a  $30,000,000  contract  for  munitions  and  will 
build  a  new  plant  to  handle  it,  which  concerns  local  sellers 
chiefly  because  of  the  inroads  that  will  be  made  on  factory 
stocks  and  deliveries.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Eastern  demand  has  already  made  it  a  struggle  for  Western 
munitions  plants  to  obtain  tools. 

The  Hotpoint  Electric  Heating  Co.,  Ogden  Avenue  and 
Twenty-second  Street,  Chicago,  is  contemplating  the  erection 
of  a  factory  to  cost  $250,000,  the  site  for  which  has  not  been 
disclosed.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  are  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

George  C.  Nimmons  &  Co.,  architects,  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  will"'  soon  award  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  eight-story  reinforced-concrete  factory,  100  x 
100  ft.,  at  Kinzie  and  Franklin  streets,  for  the  Union  Special 
Machine  Co..   300  West  Kinzie  Street. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  one-story  machine  shop, 
60  X  180  ft.  In  Maywood,  111.,  for  the  Universal  Engineering 
Co.,  maker  of  kerosene  motors.  700  West  Twenty-second 
Street,  Chicago.  The  new  shop  will  be  of  mill  construction 
and   cost  about   $15,000. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Indu.strial  engineer.  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  has  awarded  contracts  for  a  one-story  fac- 
tory, 85  X  200  ft.,  In  Hammond,  Ind..  for  the  Keith  Railway 
lOqulpment  Co.,  Chicago. 

Tha  American  Wire  Fabrics  Co.,  208  South  La  Salle 
Street,  ChlcHgo.  Is  h  iving  plans  prepared  for  a  plant  com- 
prising several  buildings  to  be  built  at  Blue  Island,  111.,  at  a 
cost  of  aliout   $200,000. 

The  Challenge  Spark  I'lug  Co..  Joliet,  111.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  William  Heggle, 
I'.  L.  K.  Mueller  and  C.  McNaughton. 
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The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  whose  plans  for  enlarge- 
ment have  been  referred  to  heretofore,  has  let  the  contract 
for  buildings  which  will  cover  about  200,000  sq.  ft.  Contracts 
for  the  foundry  and  other  buildings  are  yet  to  be  awarded. 

George  H.  Atwood,  president  Twin  City  Forge  &  Foundry 
Co.,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  announces  that  his  company  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  for  $3,000,000  worth  of  6-in.  shells,  which 
will  be  made  in  its  new  plant. 

The  Murray  Iron  Works  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  has  begun 
work  on  a  three-story  addition,  77  x  105  ft. 

The  Zenith  Furnace  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  will  build  a  fire- 
proof machine  shop  and  storage  building  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Bradford  Supply  Co.,  Robinson,  111.,  will  build  a  one- 
story  machine  shop,  40  x  60  ft. 

The  Great  Western  Smelting  Co.,  Forty-first  Street,  Chi- 
cago, will  build  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  100  x  100  ft., 
at  Whiting,  Ind. 

The  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  South  Bartonville,  111., 
has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition,  120  x 
1.50  ft.,  to  cost  about  $35,000. 

The  Apex  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Fifty-ninth  Street,  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  electrical  specialties,  will  build  a  one-story 
addition,   about   25   x   50   ft. 

The  Ice  Making  Refrigerator  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  witdk\  a  capital  of  $1,500,000  to  manu- 
facture refrigerating  machinery.  Fred  W.  Wolf,  V.  A.  John- 
son and  G.  W.   Friend,  Chicago,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Z-K  Airship  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  in 
Delaware  with  capital  of  $5,000,000  to  manufacture  airplanes. 
The  incorporators  are  Israel  Ziperstein  and  Michael  J.  Stef- 
fers,   Chicago. 

The  Liberty  Lock  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  to  manufacture 
locks.  Joseph  Jordan,  Samuel  E.  Briscoe  and  Charles  J. 
Evans.  Chicago,  are  the  incorporators. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Nov.   12. 

Pressure  upon  machine-tool  manufacturers,  particularly 
those  specializing  in  milling  machines,  continues  to  grow 
stronger  and  shops  find  themselves  getting  further  behind  on 
deliveries.  An  enormous  number  of  tools  is  urgently  needed 
by  Government  contractors  and  orders  continue  to  come  al- 
most exclusively  from  such  sources.  Additional  capacity  is 
now  being  provided  by  almost  every  tool  builder  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  labor  situation  is  growing  worse  with  respect  to 
an  increasing  shortage  of  skilled  and  unskilled  men.  It  is 
likely  that  the  free  employment  bureaus  operated  by  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  of  Wisconsin  will  be  federalized  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  emergency.  The  Milwaukee  ofl^ce 
last  month  reported  3651  calls  for  help,  and  was  able  to  fill 
2659  positions.  A  year  ago  the  orders  for  help  numbered 
only  1222.  Industries  in  the  smaller  communities  are  having 
a  hard  time,  as  local  housing  accommodations  are  wholly 
inadequate  for  even  the  present  working  forces  and  in  the 
face  of  an  urgent  need  for  additional  workmen,  few  can  be 
induced  to  take  positions  unless  assured  of  a  place  to  sleep 
and  eat.  This  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  serious  phases  of 
the  labor  situation. 

The  Eagle  Mfg.  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  gaso- 
line engines,  ensilage  cutters  and  other  farm  machinery,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $500,000  to  en- 
large its  works  and  to  further  develop  its  farm  tractor  manu- 
facturing business  The  present  plant  will  practically  be 
doubled  in  size.  Frank  Saiberlich  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Arne.son  Foundry  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  maker  of  brass 
and  iron  castings,  is  having  plans  prepared  by  White.  White 
&  White,  architects,  Kenosha,  for  enlargements  and  Improve- 
ments to  the  plant. 

The  Menasha  Wire  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Menasha,  Wis.,  has  been 
organized  by  local  interests  to  manufacture  screens  and  other 
devices  and  supplies  for  paper  and  pulp  mills.  Plans  are 
being  prepared  for  a  plant  estimated  to  cost  $30,000,  includ- 
ing equipment.     Ten  wire-weaving  looms  will  be  installed. 

The  Klemish  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  gaso- 
line engines  and  operating  a  general  machine-shop  has  dis- 
posed of  its  business  to  August  Knoller,  DePere,  Wis.,  who 
took  possession  Nov.  1. 

The  American  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer 
of  tool  grinders,  has  awarded  the'  general  contract  to  the 
C'oddington  Engineering  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  two-story  shop  addition,  85  x  121  ft.,  to  co«t  $35,000, 
at  Twenty-second  and  Sycamore  streets.  L.  E.  Bertane  Is 
vice-president  and  secretary. 

The  Topp-Stewart  Tractor  Co.,  Clintonville.  Wis.,  which 
is  completing  work  on  the  erection  of  its  new  plant,  contem- 
plates the  construction  of  a  hydro-electric  power  plant  near 


that  city.  Plans  have  not  yet  been  prepared  but  the  project 
will   mature  during  the  winter.     A.  H.   Mayhew  is  secretary. 

The  Superior  Iron  Works,  Superior,  Wis.,  has  work  Well 
under  way  on  a  new  brick  foundry,  65  x  100  ft.,  at  Grand 
Avenue  and  Third  Street,  which  is  being  erected  around  the 
frame  casting  shop  built  20  years  ago.  The  capacity  will  be 
trebled. 

A.  J.  Schutte,  architect,  412  Camp  Building,  Milwaukee, 
has  plans  in  progress  for  a  motor  truck  manufacturing  plant, 
50  X  150  ft.,  two  stories  and  part  basement,  to  be  built  in 
North  Milwaukee.  The  equipmetn  will  include  a  3-ton  crane. 
The  name  of  the  builder  and  occupant  cannot  be  divulged  at 
present. 

The  Denmark  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Denmark,  Wis.,  will 
take  bids  soon  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  new 
power  plant,  40  x  60  ft. 

The  Cruiser  Motor  Car  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  will  award 
contracts  this  week  for  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  its 
new  automobile  manufacturing  plant,  70  x  263  ft.,  at  Second 
and  Johnson  streets.  Completion  will  be  specified  at  90  days, 
so  that  operations  may  begin  about  Feb.  15.  W.  D.  Curtis  is 
president. 

The  Davis  Mfg.  Co.,  West  Allis,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer 
of  gasoline  motive  power  units,  is  completing  work  on  ad- 
ditions to  its  machine  shops  and  foundries,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  is  in  excess  of  $200,000.  The  Davis  company  recently 
passed  into  the  control  of  the  Avery  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  but  it  is 
stated  that  the  present  officers  will  continue  in  charge.  Frank 
M.  Davis  is  president ;  John  T.  Thompson,  vice-president  and 
superintendent,  and  George  W.  Kliegal,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Nov.  12 
Prospective  conversion  of  the  motor  car  industry  equip- 
ment to  the  manufacture  of  war  materials,  as  now  planned 
under  Government  supervision,  makes  necessary  vast  changes 
in  the  machinery  and  tool  facilities  of  Detroit's  most  promi- 
nent industry.  Dodge  Bros,  and  the  Lincoln  Motors  Co.  fac- 
tories are  rapidly  nearing  the  stage  when  machinery  can  be 
installed  for  the  manufacture  of  war  materials.  Other  indus- 
tries throughout  the  State  are  closing  large  contracts  with 
the  Government  for  war  materials.  H.  C.  Cornelius  of  the 
Wolverine  Brass  Works,  Grand  Rapids,  has  obtained  a  con- 
tract for  $400,000  worth  of  brass  airplane  parts.  Repre- 
sentatives of  Michigan  industries  having  invested  capital  of 
$750,000,000  met  in  Detroit  Saturday  and  completed  plans 
for  increasing  production  in  all  lines  to  aid  the  Government. 
They  pledged  their  organizations  to  make  their  plants  avail- 
able for  any  work  that  may  be  required  of  them.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  closed  a  contract  to  manufacture 
5000  Liberty  motors.  The  plant  is  now  carrying  approxi- 
mately $40,000,000  worth  of  Government  work  in  addition  to 
its  regular  production. 

To  meet  the  heavy  demands  from  automobile  manufac- 
turers, the  Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Rolling  Mills,  Detroit, 
is  building  an  addition  to  its  plant,  which  will  complete  a 
unit  of  160  X  1000  ft.  in  fioor  space.  The  new  building  is  of 
brick  and  steel  construction  and  will  be  completed  about  Dec. 
15.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  bring  the  production  of  the 
company  up  to  1  000,000  lb.  of  thin  brass  and  copper  per 
month.  A  laboratory  is  being  added  for  extensive  research 
work  in  testing  and  chemical  analysis.  In  the  interests  of  its 
employees  the  company  is  establishing  a  doctor's  office  and 
emergency  hospital,  a  welfare  department  and  lunch  room. 
A  plan  of  landscape  gardening  to  beautify  the  surrounding 
grounds  is  also  being  worked  out. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Nov.  13. 
New  inquiry  for  machine  tools  for  Government  work  is 
extremely,  heavy,  and  several  round,  lot  orders  were  placed  the 
past  week.  The  demand  is  largely  for  machinery  for  shell 
and  gun-carriage  work.  The  placing  of  some  orders  for 
which  large  inquiries  are  pending  is  contingent  upon  the  se- 
curing of  Government  contracts,  but  it  is  expected  that  in  most 
cases  these  will  be  forthcoming  provided  the  required  ma- 
chinery can  be  purchased  for  the  deliveries  wanted.  Little 
information  is  available  regarding  the  requirements  of  Dodge 
Bros..  Detroit,  for  recoil  mechanism  for  guns,  although  this 
firm  has  an  inquiry  out  for  60  planers.  The  Osgood  Mfg.  Co., 
Marion.  Ohio,  is  inquiring  for  about  75  lathes  for  shell  work 
and  a  Cleveland  company  has  an  inquiry  out  for  100  screw 
machines.  24  grinders  and  equipment  for  shell  work.  Two 
other  local  inquiries  are  for  10  21-in.  lathes,  and  fiO  to  70 
machines.  Including  lathes,  grinding,  milling  and  drilling  ma- 
chines. The  Government  purchased  cons'derable  equipment 
the  past  week  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenil.  22  turret  lathes 
going  to   a  Cleveland   maker.      The   Salisbury  Wheel   &   Mfg. 
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Co..  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  placed  an  order  with  the  same 
company  for  23  turret  lathes  for  machining  gun  carriage 
hubs  and  an  inquiry  is  pending  from  the  Interstate  Motor 
Co..  Muncie.  Ind.,  for  15  or  30  turret  lathes  for  similar  work. 
The  Jjincoln  Motors  Co..  Detroit,  has  bought  some  additional 
equipment,  including  lathes  and  radial  drills.  There  is  a 
heavy  demand  for  drilling  machines  for  work  on  airplane 
motors  and  motor  trucks.  The  call  for  locomotive  cranes  for 
shipyards  continues  heavy. 

Some  Cleveland  crane  builders  are  preparing  to  bid  on 
three  350-ton  hammer-head  cranes  to  be  installed  in  the  navy 
yards  at  Norfolk.  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Bids  will  be 
opened  by  the  Bureau  of  Y'ards  and  Docks,  Nov.  19,  and  the 
contract  price  is  expected  to  exceed  $2,000,000.  The  cranes 
will  be  the  largest  of  this  type  ever  built.  The  largest  now 
in  use  are  in  European  shipyards  and  have  a  capacity  of  300 
tons. 

The  Wellnian-Seaver-Morgan  Co..  Cleveland,  will  shortly 
begin  the  erection  of  a  plant  in  connection  with  its  Akron. 
Ohio,  works  for  the  manufacture  of  condensers,  uptakes  and 
stacks  for  submarine  destroyers.  It  has  received  orders  for 
this  equipment  for  100  destroyers  now  being  built  by  the 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dr>'  Dock  Co.  The  building  will  be  of  steel  frame, 
130  X  400  ft.,  and  will  be  erected  by  the  George  A.  Puller 
Co.  Contracts  have  also  been  placed  for  the  equipment. 
Some  standard  lathes  and  drilling  machines  will  be  installed, 
but  most  of  the  machinery  will  be  of  a  special  character. 
It  is  planned  to  have  the  building  ready  for  operation  in 
about  60  days.  The  "Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.  has  also 
taken  an  order  for  steering  engines  for  destroyers,  and  work 
on  these  is  under  way  at  its  present  Akron  plant.  It  is  un- 
derstoo<l  that  both  orders  will  aggregate  close  to  $5,000,000. 
Other  work  includes  a  charging  machine  for  the  projectile 
plant  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  a  similar  machine  and  two 
open-hearth  furnaces  for  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  a  75-ton 
hammer-head   crane   for   the   Cramp   shipyards.    Philadelphia. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus.  Ohio,  has 
taken  a  Government  order  for  500,000  6-in.  shells  and  will 
equip  a  new  unit  for  their  manufacture.  It  placed  orders  the 
past  week  for  50  21-in.  lathes  and  is  expected  to  buy  addi- 
tional machinery.  Including  grinders  and  tool  room  equip- 
ment. It  Is  stated  that  the  company  has  under  considera- 
tion the  location  of  its  new  .shell  plant' in  an  unoccupied  fac- 
tor>-   in   Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Elyria  Machine  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  has  taken  a  Gov- 
ernment order  for  shells,  and  the  past  week  placed  orders  for 
20  lathes  in  21  and  25-in.  sizes.  Its  plant  will  be  enlarged 
by  the  erection  of  a  steel  and  glass  building.  60  x  200  ft. 

The  Parish  &  Bingham  Co..  Cleveland .  will  enlarge  its 
plant  by  the  erection  of  a  one-story  steel  structure.  50  x  265 
ft.,  for  storage  purposes,  and  a  two-story  building,  50  x  200 
ft.,  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  first  floor  of  which  will  be  used 
for  storage  and  the  second  floor  as  a  tool  room.  The  one- 
ctory  building  will  be  equipped  with  a  5-ton  electric  traveling 
crane.  The  general  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  W.  I. 
Thompaon  St  Sons  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  BalkwiU  Manganene  Crossing  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been 
iicorporated  by  Stephen  Balkwill,  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Cleveland  Vrog  A  Crossing  Co.,  B.  D.  Rogers,  T.  B.  Cagwin 
ind  others  to  place  on  the  market  a  new  type  of  railroad 
'  roMsing  which  Is  designed  to  eliminate  breakage  in  the  bot- 
tom flangeway.  The  steel  castings  used  in  these  crossings 
wrill  conslMt  of  Nsveral  small  pieces  bolted  together  instead  of 
he  usual  practice  of  using  one  or  two  large  castings.  The 
ompany  will  Issue  lli-enses  to  crossing  manufacturers  and 
may  later  build  a   plant. 

The  BlggM-Watterson  Co.,  machinery  dealer.  Cleveland, 
will  shortly  tnor*t  from  Its  present  offlces  in  the  Guardian 
Building  to  123.0-37  WtrMt  Ninth  Htreet.  where  In  addition  to 
ts  ofHces  it  will  maintain  a  storeroom  for  the  display  of  l)oth 
'itiw  and  second-hand  machinery. 

The  Kanter  Humping  Ac  Mfg-  Co.,  Clnveland,  has  been  in- 
eorporated  wtth  a  capital  stock  of  tZOO.OOO  by  L..  J.  Kanter, 
A.  B.  Bcmstsso  and  othera 

The  I'aragon  Marhln*-  Tool  ft  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
■'•'•n  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stocic  of  tlO.OOO  by  F.  W. 
I  r><ti<lway,  Norton  McGimn.  K.  Q.  Rushforth  and  others. 

Th«-  Cleveland  i'r«'<l»Win  T«k»I  Co.,  Clnv«»lnnd,  hiis  l)«-i?n  In 
rorp*irrtl«"«l  wJlh  a  <;,|,ltul  stork  of  110,000  by  |{nb<>rt  T 
Hnell,    llJirr>'    H     Hawk   wnd   ntheri* 

The  Wlllyf-<')verland  Co  will  ersot  an  addition  tn  itn 
plant  nt   FHyria,  Ohio,  nt  an  i«sllmatsd  cost  of  169,000, 

Thw  I>ik»»w»K>d-<>all«n  i'«> .  <Jallon.  Ohio,  has  been  Incor- 
iKiriit^d  with  a  rapllal  si«s'k  of  1100.000  by  Interests  asso- 
Intefl  with  the  Iiak»!W<>«Kl  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland, 
fhe  latter  compony  recently  acciulrcd  thr  plsnt  of  the  Gallon 
Dynamic  Motor  Truck  Co..  In  which  it  will  manufacture  Its 
line  of  elwtrtr  fnickK  «n«l   Irsriorx  nnd  Dtornge  battery   and 


trolley  locomotives.  The  general  offlces  of  the  Gallon  com- 
pany will  be  located  in  Cleveland  in  connection  with  those 
of  the  I..akewood  Engineering  Co, 

The  Williams  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Akron,  Ohio,  ha^ 
placed  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  foundry  to  cost 
$75,000   to   Clemmer  &  Johnson,  Akron. 

The  Sidney  Tool  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio,  has  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  a  machine  shop,  50  x   150  ft. 

The  Springfield  Metallic  Casket  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is 
building  a  three-story  addition,  80  x  190  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$20,000. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Nov.   11. 

Edward  Shirkie,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  purchased  the  in- 
terests of  B.  Prank  and  Ross  W.  CYawford  in  the  Crawford - 
McCrimmon  foundry  and  machine  .shops,  Brazil,  Ind.,  who 
have  retired.  C.  W.  Crawford,  president  and  founder  of 
firm,  has  also  retired  but  will  continue  to  hold  an  interest  in 
the  company. 

The  Barger  Truck  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  four-wheel 
drive  automobile  trucks.  The  directors  are  Henry  W.  and 
O.   Barger  and  Walter  Brewer. 

The  Continental  File  Corporation,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  1100,000. 


Cincinnati 

CiNCIN.NATI,    Nov.     12. 

Manufacturers  of  engineering  specialties  report  busines.s 
better  than  at  any  time  heretofore.  Grovernment  work  prac- 
tically takes  up  the  entire  capacity  of  plants.  Orders  from 
large  lumber  companies  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  being  filled, 
but  the  volume  is  too  great  to  make  prompt  shipments.  The 
inability  to  get  copper  as  needed  is  also  causing  .some  concern. 

Machine  tool  builders  are  unable  to  quote  on  many 
inquiries  now  pouring  in.  as  the  matter  of  making  shipments 
on  time  is  frequently  impossible.  Export  inquiries  continue 
good,  but  in  most  instances  shipments  cannot  be  made  on 
machines  already  completed  on  old  contracts,  as  they  are 
needed  in  this  country  by  the  Government.  In.stead  of 
actually  commandeering  the  machines  the  Government  has 
refused  export  certificates  in  many  cases.  Dealers  in  machine 
tools,  both  new  and  second-hand,  have  lately  received  Gov- 
ernment blanks  to  be  filled  out,  showing  not  only  the  machines 
owned  by  them,  but  also  all  those  on  which  they  may  have 
options,  giving  a  brief  description  of  each  machine.  Second- 
hand lathes  from  16  in.  up  are  hard  to  obtain,  while  boring 
mills  are  still  scarcer. 

The  New  Wapakoneta  Wheel  Co.,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  is 
reported  to  be  considering  enlarging  its  plant.  Details  are 
not  yet  available. 

The  foundry  operated  by  William  Hilland,  Greensburg, 
Ind.,  has  been  sold  to  R.  C.  Dock.  Chicago  Heights.  111.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  increased. 

The  National  Oxygen  Co.,  Cincinnati,  A.  J.  Chinn,  presi- 
dent, has  removed  its  plant  from  3240  Spring  Grove  Avenue 
to  Wlnton   Place. 

The  Champion  Tool  Works  Co.,  V.  A.  Kreusberg.  presi- 
dent, is  now  fitting  up  its  new  plant  at  Winton  Place,  which 
it  expects  to  have  in  full  operation  soon  after  Jan.  1. 

The  Modern  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  installing  equip- 
ment in  an  addition,  60  x  150  ft.,  to  its  foundry  in  Oakley 
suburb. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
has  received  contract  for  20,000  ignition  systems  for  airplanes. 
It  Is  now  operating  on  an  8-hr.  basis  to  conform  with  Govern- 
ment regulations.  Considerable  extra  equipment  has  recently 
beon  Installed. 

It  Is  reported,  but  not  officially  confirmed,  that  the  Do- 
mestic Engineering  Co.,  Dayton,  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  an  addition  to  Its  plant. 

The  Dayton  Screw  Co..  Dayton,  W.  M.  Anderson,  president. 
Ih  IncrcaHing  the  cupnrlty  of  its  plant. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  London.  Ohio,  is  considering 
the  enaction  of  a  new  plant  on  a  2-acre  site  near  Its  factor>-. 
In  whU-.h  will  be  Installed  eciuipment  to  more  than  double  its 
present  capacity.  The  company  makes  a  specialty  of  sheet 
metal  rooflng,  downspouts,  etc.,  and  also  manufactures  tank 
and   farm  silos. 

The  Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co..  Sidney,  Ohio,  is  installing 
machinery  In  iin  addition  to  Its  plant  that  will  greatly  increase 
Its  present  output. 

The    Urhann    Tool    .v.-    Mfg.    Co..    lrl.:ina.    Ohio,    is    movine 
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equipment   into  its  new  plant.      It   makes  a  specialty  of  dies, 
tools  and  special  machine  work. 


The  Perfection  Mattress  &  Spring  Co..  Kirniingham,  Ala., 
is  planning  to  equip  a  section  of  its  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wire  clothes  hangers. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Nov.  12. 

An  increased  number  of  inquiries  for  equipment  for  gar- 
ages has  been  noted  the  past  week,  with  second-hand  ma- 
chines in  goo<l  demand.  Small  wood-working  plants  are  in 
the  market  for  some  replacements,  and  a  call  for  ice  ma- 
chinery for  cold  storage  plants  is  developing.  New  oil  re- 
fineries are  also  contemplated.  A  somewhat  better  distribu- 
tion of  coal  is  noted. 

The  Wood-Mosaic  Co.,  hardwood  timber  manufacturer. 
New  Albany,  Ind..  has  purchased  a  veneer  plant  at  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  and  is  figuring  on  additional  machinery  to  in- 
crease  the  capacity. 

The  W.  P.  Brown  &  Sons  Lumber  Co.,  Louisville,  operating 
saw  mills  at  Brasfield,  Ark.,  Perth,  and  other  points,  has 
purchased  18,000  acres  of  additional  timber  at  Brasfield  and 
is  planning  the  Installation  of  an  additional  band  mill,  another 
resaw  and  log  handling  equipment. 

The  Kentucky  Lithographic  Stone  Co.,  Louisville,  operat- 
ing a  quarry  at  Brandenburg,  Ky.,  will  shortly  be  in  the 
market  for  a  small  second-hand  locomotive  for  hauling  stone. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Co..  308  West  Jackson  Avenue,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  wants  jobbers'  jirices  on  prompt  delivery  ol  a 
25  to  40-hp.  locomotive  boiler  on  wheels,  together  with  a  4-in. 
suction  steam  pump  with  3-in.  discharge. 

F.  B.  Moodie,  president  North  American  Fluorspar  & 
Lead  Co.,  Sraithland,  Ky.,  wants  prices  on  a  separating  and 
grinding  plant  to  be  installed  in  a  mill  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  second-hand  steam  shovel  of  114  yards  capacity. 
No.   20   Marion,   or  Bucyrus,   for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  is  erecting  a 
brick  addition  to  its  plant  to  take  care  of  Government  orders, 
and   will  shortly   be   in   the  market   for  some  new  equipment. 

The  Parkersburg  Machine  Co.,  I'arkersburg,  W.  Va.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition  to 
its  machine  shop,  about    40   x   60   ft. 


Texas 


St.  Louis 

St.   Louis,   Nov.    12. 

The  U.  S.  Auto  Lock  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile locks  and  other  metal  specialties.  The  stockholders 
are  William  Henckler,  John  C.  Farrell  and  Clarence  Graham. 

The  Choctaw  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Hartshorne,  Okla., 
will  increase  its  capital  from  $750,000  to  $1,250,000  to  in- 
crease its  capacity. 

The  Knobel  Gin  Co.,  Knobel,  Ark.,  R.  V.  Harper,  H.  Whit- 
aker  and  James  L.  Smith  interested,  is  reported  in  the  mar- 
ket for  about  $10,000  worth  of  cotton  ginning  machinery. 

The  Churchill  Compress  Co.,  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  will  en- 
large its  plant  and  add  machinery  to  increase  its  capacity 
about  100  per  cent. 

F.  S.  Evans  and  Will  Davis,  owners  of  a  cotton  gin 
burned  at  Greenwood,  Miss.,  are  reported  in  the  market  for 
about  $7,500  worth  of  new  machinery. 

The  Nicholls  Pump  &  Well  Co.,  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  J.  P.  Nicholls, 
H.  C.  Duckett  and  H.  C.  Hollis  to  establish  a  machine  shop 
and    foundry. 

The  Tropic  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  E.  J. 
Green  president,  is  in  the  market  for  a  12-in.  pipe  machine 
and  an  18-in.  x  12-ft.  lathe. 

The  Delta  Mining  Co.,  Kennedy  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
W.  E.  Templeman,  president,  is  in  the  market  for  boilers, 
concentrating  mill    equipment,   engines   and   other   machinery. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  install  a  garbage  incinerator  to 
cost  about   $130,000. 

The  Fire  and  Water  Board,  Kansas  City,  will  build  an 
additional  i)umping  station  to  cost  about  $500,000. 

Okmulgee,  Okla.,  will  issue  $385,000  in  bonds  for  ad- 
ditional waterworks  equipment.  R.  H.  Jenne.ss,  commissioner 
of  finance,  is  in  charge. 

J.  D.  Johnson,  420  Johnson  Street,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is 
reported  in  the  market  for  concrete-mixing  machinery,  hoist- 
ing machinery  and  other  equipment. 

C.  M.  Huber,  Crystal  Springs.  Miss.,  is  in  the  market  for 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  from  acid  phos- 
phate, cotton  seed  meal.  etc. 


Austin,  Nov.  10. 

The  machinery  and  tool  trades  continue  active  with  the 
demand  for  irrigation  equipment  larger  than  ever  before 
known.  A  renewal  of  disturbances  in  different  parts  of 
Mexico  is  causing  a  curtailment  of  orders  from  that  country. 

The  Fabrica  de  Automovilles,  Monterey,  Mexico,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  600,000  posos  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  $300,000  gold.  It  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  plant  to  manufacture  automobiles. 

The  Beaumont  Iron  Works,  Beaumont,  will  soon  install 
additional  machinery  and  other  equipment,  including  electric 
transformers. 

H.  Hagedorn  and  associates,  Waco,  have  incorporated  the 
Guaranteed  Vulcanizing  Co.  and  will  install  equipment  for 
general  automobile  repair  work. 

The  Oil  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  cer- 
tain lines  of  machinery.     J.  W.  Carter  is  a  stockholder. 


California 

Los  Anobles,   Nov.    fi. 

George  L.  Craig,  Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach, 
Cal.,  is  planning  for  the  construction  of  new  shipbuilding 
works  near  the  rpunicipal  pier,  San  Diego,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $500,000. 

The  Perfection  Machine  &  Tool  Works,  1568  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  organized  to  operate  a 
machine  shop  and  tool  works.  G.  O.  Hix  and  Henry  Garbe 
head  the  company. 

The  Moreland  Truck  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  manufacturer  of 
motor  trucks,  will  build  a  one-story  addition,  40  x  100  ft.,  to 
its  foundry  at  its  new  plant  now  in  course  of  construction 
at  Burbank. 

The  D.  &  B.  Pump  &  Supply  Co.,  2625  Humboldt  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  manufacturer  of  pumps,  etc.,  has  Increased  its 
capital  from  $70,000  to  $250,000. 

The  Ventura  Mfg.  Co.,  Ventura,  manufacturer  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  is  considering  the  removal  of  its  works 
to  a  new  site  with  increased  capacity.  Property  near  Tor- 
rance is  now  being  selected  for  the  new  plant. 

The  Tractor-Train  Co.,  1346  Wall  Street,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  organized  to  operate  a  machine  shop  and  tractor  manu- 
facturing plant.  Frank  E.  Eckhart,  501  South  Kingsley 
Drive,  heads  the  company. 

James  Guitar,  Calexico,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  cotton  gin  of  about  100  hp.  for  initial  operations. 

The  Central  Machinery  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  will  erect 
a  new  one-story  building,  40  x  125  ft.,  on  San  Pedro  Street, 
near  Sixteenth  Street. 

The  Cain-Housman  Mfg.  Co.,  5217  Moneta  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  gas  radiators, 
etc.     W.  H.   Cain  and  W.   B.  Housman  head   the  compan>' 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  (i. 
The  final  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  of  this  section  is  expected  to  be  followed  by  heavy 
demands  for  marine  engines  and  parts  as  well  as  for  ma- 
chinery and  machine  tools  for  making  marine  specialties. 
Some  extensions  to  machine  shops  ai-e  under  way  and  many 
are  planned.  Notwithstanding  the  season  the  demand  for 
machinery  from  lumber  mills  keeps  up. 

Thomas  Bilyeu  and  a.ssociates,  Portland,  have  plans  com- 
I)leted  for  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  90  x  110  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Astoria.  Negotiations  are  under  way  for  a  lease  on 
the  Astoria"  water  front  on  which  to  erect  a.  ship  repair  and 
marine    machinery    maniM.'acti'riMg   plant. 

The  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle, 
will  erect  a  coal  pulverizing  i)lant  at  its  Western  Avenue 
power  station  to  cost  $80,000. 

A.  H.  Cox  &  Co.,  Seattle,  who  handle  lumber  mill  ma- 
chinery and  supplies,  have  secured  space  on  Eyers  Dock  on 
which  heavy  machinery  will  be  carried,  and  has  doubled  the 
capacity  of  its  store  space  on  First  Avenue.  South. 

The  Martinolich  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has  been  incor- 
porated by  John  Martinolich  and  C.  E.  Papst,  and  will  con- 
struct a  plant  at  Quartermaster  Harbor  for  building  wooden 
steamships  for  Norwegian  interests.  It  is  stated  that  con- 
tracts  foi-   foui-  vp.ssels   have   been   taken. 
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The  National  Steel  Construction  Co.,  425  Frontenac  Street, 
Seattle,  will  construct  a  boat  building  shed,  60  x  288  ft.,  to 
cost  ?5,000. 

George  Mockley,  3901  Ninth  Avenue,  South,  Seattle,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  frame  foundry,  60  x  80  ft.,  to 
cost  J3,000,  exclusive  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Puget  Sound  Spar  Co.,  Seattle,  has  purchased  a 
5-acre  tract  across  Lake  Washington,  on  which  a  plant  will 
be  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  spars,  booms  and  masts. 
O.  B.  Hollis,  manager,  states  that  enough  orders  have  been 
booked  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation  for  a  year  with  two 
shifts  of  men! 

W.  H;  Jewett,  Gardiner,  Ore.,  whose  sawmill  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  a  year  ago,  plans  to  immediately  construct  a 
new  mill  to  have  a  daily  capacity  of  70,000  ft. 

The  Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works,  Astoria,  Ore.,  has  been 
incorporated  and  plans  the  establishment  of  a  machine  shop 
and  foundry,  90  x  110  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  ship  ma- 
chinery and  steel  fittings  and  to  repair  vessels. 

The  Star  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle,  manufacturer  of  rebuilt 
machinery  and  saw  and  shingle  mill  equipment,  contemplates 
the  construction  of  a  two-story  concrete  addition,  120  x  148 
ft,  to  its  plant  at  1731  First  Avenue,  South,  to  be  used  as  a 
machine  shop  and  sales  room. 

The  Elliott  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  plans  the  con- 
struction of  a  shipbuilding  shed,  280  x  320  ft.,  providing  five 
shipways  and  costing  $35,000.  This  will  immediately  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  erection  of  an  office  building,  foundry,  plate  shed 
and  machine  shops,  to  cost  $135,000. 

The  Burbank  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle,  will  change  its  name 
to  the  Pacific  Derrick  &  Hoist  Co. 

The  Seattlfe  Can  Company,  Seattle,  will  remodel  an  ac- 
quired building  at  Georgetown  into  a  can  and  box  manufac- 
turing plant.     Considerable  new  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Pacific  Construction  &  Engineering  Co.,  2719  What- 
com Avenue,  Seattle,  contemplates  extensions  to  its  plant 
to  increase  the  capacity  more  than  25  per  cent.  A  90-ft.  addi- 
tion will  be  bnilt  and  equipped  with  new  machinery.  It  man- 
ufactures heavy  forgings  for  shipbuilding  and  engine  plants. 
Robert  C.  Monteagle  is  president. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Seattle,  have  let  a  contract  for  a 
two-story  machine  shop,  40  x  70  ft.,  to  cost  |5,000. 

The  Baker  White  Pine  Lumber  Co..  Baker,  Ore.,  contem- 
plates the  construction  of  a  sawmill  to  cost  $175,000  and  to 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  160,000  ft. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.   12. 

The  Canadian  Allls-Chalmers  Co.,  Ltd.,  King  and  Simcoe 
Htreeta,  Toronto,  is  making  additions  and  repairs  to  its  ship- 
building plant  at  Bridgeburg.  Ont.,  and  installing  new  ma- 
chlirery. 

The  E2Bflex  Tractor  Co.,  Essex,  Ont.,  will  build  a  concrete 
and  brick  factory  to  cost  110,000. 

The  Bawden  Machine  Co.,  163  SterUng  Road,  Toronto,  has 
commenced  work  on  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  cost 
15,000. 

The  United  Rubber  Mfg.  &  Reclaiming  Co.,  496  Yonge 
Street,  Toronto,  is  making  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a 
factory  at  WWtby,  Ont.,  to-coM  $15,000.  The  Jackson-Lewis 
Co.,   Bell   Telephon<f    Building,   Toronto,   Is  the  architect. 

Lethbrldge,  Alta..  proposes  to  Install  power  plant  equip- 
ment to  cost  166,000.     W.  A.  Ktephcns  Is  clerk. 

Isaac  Stewart  and  Ijton  Cook,  Georgetown,  Ont.,  are  pre- 
paring plana  for  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  needles, 
•rtc.,  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  Russell  Motor  Car  Co.,  Ltd.,  King  and  Duncan  streets. 

Toronto,  Is  In  the  market  for  vertical  boring  mills,  no  to  60 

1.    swing .    horizontal    boring   mills.    3   to   6    In.   boring  bar ; 

Mobbing  machine,  for  (rutting  worm  wheels  42  In.  In  diameter, 

and  CO  In..  Brown  ft  Sharpe  spur  gear  cutter. 

The  Canadian  Oenerni  Kl<<rtrlc  Co.,  Toronto,  has  taken  n 

"ntrnrt  through   the   ImrM-rlnl    Munitions  Board,  Ottawii.   to 

ilM  four  ocean  steamships  of  HBOO  tons  each.     The  hulls  will 

!■••  constructed  at  the  Hrldgirburg.  Ont.,  plant  of  the  compsny 

ind   tiif  engln<-s,  Itollerx  wnd   luv-fusorles  will  be  built  at   thi- 

I  MVenjKjrt  works  In  Toronto 

The  forging  plsnl  of  the  Cluff  Hrothmi  Ammunition  Co.. 

jj^    Atlantic   Avenu*",   Toronto,    was   totally  dfntroyi'd   by    firi' 

Nov,   3.    with   a  loss   of   $200,000      Th«-   Are   uIb<.   <  iiuMcd   j-on- 

xi'lerablp  damage  to  the  hullillngs  of  the  Ontario  Wing  Kii- 

me  and  Pump  Cto.     R  J.  Cluff,  hfisd  of  the  Cluff  compiuiy, 

lates   that   the  plant   will   be   rebuilt    Immediately   at   a   coNt 

f    $20,000.      New   machinery    will    be   requlrt^d.      This   is    the 

.  '-onrt  rtr»"  to  visit  the  works  of  the  Clufr  company  within  a 

ye:ir. 


The   Nash   Motor    Sales,    Ltd.,    Toronto,    has   been    Incot- 

porated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  Henry  Horsman, 
Frederick  B.  Edmunds,  1758  Dundas  Street ;  William  H.  Mc- 
Donald and  others  to  manufacture  automobiles,  motorcycles, 
engines,   motors,   etc. 

The  Lee  Puncture-l'roof  Tire  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Mon- 
treal, has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
by  Albert  A.  Garthwaite,  Conshohocken,  Pa. ;  John  M.  Dettra 
Morristown,  Pa. ;  William  P.  McFeat  and  others  of  Montreal 
to  manufacture  tires  and  other  rubber  goods. 

The  Transparent  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  hat- 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  WilliK 
B.  Sturrup,  6  Adelaide  Street,  East ;  Thomas  S.  H.  Giles, 
249%  St.  Helen  Avenue;  John  S.  Duggan  and  others  to  man- 
ufacture rubber  goods. 

Safe  on  Sea,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been  incorporated  with  u 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  by  Rene  Chenevert,  Leopold  Barry, 
both  of  Montreal;  Dennis  McA.  Coughlin,  Westmount,  Que., 
and  others  to  manufacture  life-saving  devices,  rubber  good}-;, 
etc 

The  Davis-Durkin  Corporation  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Trenton. 
Ont,  has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
by  Gordon  D.  Oulster,  William  Brown,  John  G.  McHattie  and 
others,  all  of  Ottawa,  to  manufacture  explosives,  tools,  shells, 
etc. 

The  George  C.  Brymer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  George  C.  Brymer, 
115  King  Street,  East ;  Percy  G.  A.  Webster,  Charles  B 
Nasmith  and  others  to  manufacture  jewelry,  clocks,  watches 
chains,  etc. 

Catalogs  Wanted 

A.  J.  Papineau,  architect,  P.  O.  Box  1896,  Winnipeg,  de- 
sires catalogs  and  information  on  building  material,  equip- 
ment and  power  apparatus  for  an  abattoir  and  cold  storag«- 
plant. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  Nov.  12. 
Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Nov.  26  under  specifica- 
tion 2666  for  furnishing  at  N'orfolk,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  dry  dock  cranes.  Also,  sealed  proposals,  indorsed  pro- 
posals for  fitting-out  cranes  will  be  received  until  Nov.  19 
for  three  electrically-operated  fitting-out  cranes  of  350  gross 
tons  capacity  at  the  Norfolk,  New  York  and  League  Island 
navy  yards.  Drawings  and  specification  No.  2587  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  bureau  or  to  the  commandants 
of  the  navy  yards  named. 

Bids  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  on  Nov.  2  for  furnishing 
materials  and  supplies  for  the  naval  service  as  follows  : 

Schedule  2014%  ;  class  1.  Boring  and  turning  mill — Bid 
58,  $12,465.     Alternate — Bid  39,  $13,300  ;  58,  $11,280. 

Schedule  2086%  ;  ordnance,  class  61.  South  Charleston, 
W.  Va. — Two  54-in.  .triple-geared  variable-speed  heavy-duty 
boring  and  turning  lathes — Bid  58,  $23,810:  26.  $18,200: 
35,  $15,252. 

Names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  by  which  they  are 
designated  in  the  above  list  follow : 

Bid  26,  Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati:  39. 
Kemp  Machinery  Co.,  223  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore  : 
35,  I.  H.  Johnson,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia ;  58.  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York. 


The  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce, 
has  published  a  report  on  the  1914  census  of  manufac- 
tures, giving  figures  on  the  American  machinery  pro- 
duction, including  machine  tools  and  other  metal  work- 
ing machinery.  Machine  tools  were  the  largest,  accord- 
ing to  value  of  product,  and  Ohio  was  the  leading  state 
in  the  production  of  this  class  of  machinery,  with 
products  constituting  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
reported  for  all  states  combined.  Rhode  Island  ranked 
second,  Connecticut  third  and  Massachusetts  fourth.  In 
the  manufacture  of  metal-working  machinery  other 
than  machine  tools  Pennsylvania  was  the  leading  state 
in  the  value  of  output,  New  York  ranking  second,  Ohio 
third  and  Connecticut  fourth.  The  four  states  com- 
bined contributed  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total 
value  of  products. 

W.  W.  Lindsay  &  Co.,  Harrison  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, have  incorporated  their  business  of  steel  con- 
struction, open-hearth  and  heating  furnaces,  steel  plate 
work,  etc.,  and  will  in  the  future  be  known  as  W  W. 
Lindsay  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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Concentrating  for  Real  War  Work 

Bureau  of  Manufacturing  Industries  to  Be  Organized 
— Non-essential  Manufacturing  Will  Be  Reduced, 
but  Action  Will  Not  Be  Taken  with  Ruthless  Hand 


FAR-REACHING  plans  for  the  concentration  of 
the  manufacturing  resources  of  the  entire  coun- 
try upon  war  work  and  the  production  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  been  launched  at  Washington 
during  the  past  week  by  the  War  Industries  Board  in 
conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Imports  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  involving  the  drastic  restriction  or  com- 
plete elimination  of  non-essential  industries  and  the 
conversion  of  their  facilities,  where  possible,  to  war 
work  or  work  for  the  general  public  welfare.  This 
project,  foreshadowed  some  time  ago  when  the  Priority 
Officer  of  the  War  Industries  Board  cut  off  the  supply 
of  chrome  steel  from  the  manufacturers  of  pleasure 
automobiles,  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  yet 
undertaken  by  the  Government,  and  notwithstanding 
the  announced  policy  to  proceed  with  this  work  along 
conservative  lines  with  a  view  to  minimizing  the  dis- 
turbance of  established  industries,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  results  in  many  cases  will  not  only  be  revo- 
lutionary but  disastrous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
centration of  every  possible  resource  upon  the  giant 
task  of  winning  the  war  will  prove  most  helpful  to 
those  industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions, the  building  of  ships  and  other  lines  of  activity 
contributing  substantially  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  first  formal  action  looking  to  the  perfecting  of 
an  organization  to  handle  this  important  and  delicate 
work  was  taken  by  the  War  Industries  Board  on  Nov. 
16  when  it  was  decided  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Manu- 
facturing Resources,  the  head  of  which  will  be  a  direct 
subordinate  of  the  Board  and  at  all  times  in  touch 
with  that  body.  Simultaneously  the  War  Trade  Board 
announced  the  appointment  of  Clarence  M.  Woolley  as 
a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
the  board  charged  with  the  special  duty  of  supervising 
all  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  with  a  view  to  re- 
stricting the  use  of  shipping  and  other  transportation 
facilities  to  war  materials  and  other  necessaries.  The 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufacturing  Resources  and 
the  Division  of  Imports  of  the  War  Trade  Board  will 
be  closely  co-ordinated  and  will  be  under  the  general 
supervision   of  the   Council  of   National    Defense. 

Classifying  All  Industries 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
turing Resources  will  be  the  classification  of  all  the 
industries  of  the  United  States  by  output  with  respect 
to  their  usefulness  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Essen- 
tial industries  will  be  grouped  in  the  preferred  class 
and  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  most  favorable  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  non-essen- 
tial industries  will  be  subdivided  and  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  they  make  upon  the  resources  of 


the  country  with  respect  to  supplies  of  raw  material, 
labor  requirements  and  transportation.  Lines  of  manu- 
facture like  the  production  of  pleasure  automobiles, 
which  use  large  quantities  of  special  alloy  steel  and 
fuel,  employ  great  numbers  of  highly  skilled  mechanics 
and  require  a  large  amount  of  rolling  stock  to  move 
their  products,  will  be  marked  down  for  early  atten- 
tion. Next  in  order  will  come  industries  which,  while 
not  utilizing  material  that  could  be  turned  to  war  pur- 
poses, nevertheless  employ  much  skilled  labor  and  have 
heavy  requirements  in  the  way  of  transportation  facili- 
ties. Other  classes  using  less  fuel,  labor  and  freight- 
ing facilities  will  follow  in  order,  while  at  the  foot  of 
the  list  will  be  many  small  enterprises  producing  non- 
essentials or  pure  luxuries,  but  the  requirements  of 
which  in  the  form  of  fuel,  materials,  labor,  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  are  negligible. 

Methods  of  Procedure 

When  the  classification  of  non-essential  industries 
is  completed,  it  will  be  reviewed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  practicability  of  changing  over  existing  estab- 
lishments for  the  production  either  of  war  material  or 
of  so-called  necessaries  of  life.  As  a  simple  illustra- 
tion of  what  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  in  this  direction 
through  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  the  plants  of  the 
manufacturers  of  pleasure  automobiles  and  the  manu- 
facturing jewelers  may  be  cited.  Many  automobile 
factories  have  already  been  given  large  contracts  for 
the  production  of  Liberty  motors,  airplanes  and  their 
various  adjuncts  and  shells  of  small  calibers.  The 
wide  distribution  of  these  plants  and  their  highly  spe- 
cialized organizations  will  undoubtedly  make  it  prac- 
ticable for  the  Government  to  secure  enormous  quan- 
tities of  necessary  material  therefrom,  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  majority  of  these  concerns  going 
on  a  reasonably  profitable  basis.  Certain  manufactur- 
ing jewelers,  anticipating  that  they  will  ultimately  be 
classified  as  producers  of  non-essentials,  have  already 
offered  suggestions  to  the  War  Industries  Board  con- 
cerning the  utilization  of  their  plants  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fuses  and  brass  parts  of  small  caliber  shells. 
It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  industries 
destined  to  be  included  in  the  category  of  non-essen- 
tials that  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  Nation's 
stock  of  war  material,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
very  few  that  cannot  be  changed  over  for  the  produc- 
tion of  useful  material  of  some  kind  and  thus  made  to 
supplement  the  output  of  existing  industries  now  heav- 
ily taxed  by  the  current  demand. 

In  this  connection  the  Bureau  of  Manufacturing 
Resources  will  adopt  for  its  guidance  the  broad  prin- 
ciple that  consumption   and   production   should  be  bal- 
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anced  in  all  industries.  This  will  be  borne  in  mind  in 
all  the  attempts  made  to  change  over  the  plants  of 
Qon-essential  industries  for  the  production  of  useful 
material.  Every  effort  will  be  made  in  directing  such 
remodeling  to  increase  the  production  only  of  goods  in 
which  there  is  a  shortage;  otherwise  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  would  merely  result  in  the  piling  up  of  sur- 
plus merchandise  of  no  more  immediate  value  than 
mere  luxuries. 

No  Cause  for  Alarm 

Intimations  concerning  the  plans  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  with  respect  to  non-essential  industries, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press,  have  started  a 
flood  of  letters  and  telegrams  to  Washington  from 
owners  and  managers  of  plants  engaged  in  producing 
articles  likely  to  come  under  the  ban,  anxiously  inquir- 
ing concerning  the  purposes  of  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
facturing Resources,  and  in  many  of  these  communi- 
cations there  is  an  earnest  protest  against  the  publi- 
cation by  Government  authority  of  any  category  of 
Qon-essentials.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  publication 
of  such  a  list  would  spell  the  ruin  of  many  establish- 
ments. Credit  would  be  withdrawn,  organizations  of 
experts  and  of  skilled  labor  would  go  to  pieces  over- 
night, raw  material  supplies  would  be  cut  off  and 
dealers  and  consumers  would  probably  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  other  goods.  It  can  be  stated  on  the  authority 
of  Director  Gifford  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
that  the  Government  has  at  no  time  contemplated  the 
publication  of  any  list  of  non-essential  industries  and 
that  while  the  classification  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
turing Resources  must  necessarily  be  made  in  a 
systematic  manner,  its  conclusions  will  be  treated  as 
jtrictly  confidential.  While  the  work  will  necessarily 
be  of  the  most  delicate  character,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
officials  who  are  planning  the  organization  of  the 
Bureau  to  keep  its  deliberations  as  to  any  particular 
industry  entirely  secret  at  least  until  plans  have  been 
perfected  for  changing  over  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  profitable  products. 

Many  inquiries  have  also  been  received  here  as  to 
whether  hearings  will  be  granted  to  the  representatives 
of  industries  likely  to  be  included  in  the  non-essential 
class.  Plans  for  the  work  of  the  new  Bureau  have 
Qot  progressed  far  enough  to  enable  the  officials  to 
answer  this  question  categorically,  but  it  can  be  stated 
that  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the  officials  to  permit 
the  representatives  of  such  industries  to  present  fully 
either  orally  or  in  writing  all  the  facts  concerning  their 
material  supply,  fuel  requirements,  labor,  transporta- 
tion, use  of  product,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  each  separate  problem.  No 
hasty  action  will  be  taken,  and  as  in  nearly  all  cases 
a  careful  study  will  have  to  be  made  of  each  industry 
that  it  is  proposed  to  divert  to  some  other  line  of  work, 
there  will  be  little  danger  that  hardship  will  result 
from  hurried  decisions  or  inconsiderate  action. 

Question  of  Authority 

fn  some  of  the  inquiries  now  reaching  Washington, 
it  is  contended  that  the  Government  is  without  specific 
authority  to  make  the  propofted  classification  of  indus- 
tries and  the  officials  are  requested  to  point  out  the  par- 
ticular statute  under  which  the  Bureau  of  Manufactur- 
ing Resources  is  to  be  organized.  A  high  official  in  com- 
menting upon  these  inquiries  pointed  out  to  the  cor- 
respondent of  The  Iron  Age  the  fallacy  upon  which 
^,hey  are  based. 

"It  is  not  a  question,"  said  he,  "of  statutory  au- 
thority to  organize  the  proposed  bureau  and  if  the 
manufacturers  who  arc  raJHing  this  issue  understood 
the  purpose  of  the  bureau,  they  would  not  urge  the 
contention  that  there  i«  no  law  for  its  creation.     As 


a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief  function  of  the  bureau  will 
be  to  provide  relief  for  such  industries  as  are  classified 
as  non-essential  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  bureau  will 
be  devoted  to  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  hardships  in- 
cident to  the  necessary  concentration  of  the  country's 
resources  upon  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"No  one  at  all  familiar  with  recent  legislation  will 
be  apt  to  raise  any  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  steps  discriminating  against  industries 
of  no  value  for  war  purposes  and  which  do  not  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  public  welfare.  The  Lever  food, 
feed  and  fuel  bill  gives  the  President,  through  his  dele- 
gated agents,  full  authority  to  regulate  the  distribution 
of  coal,  coke,  petroleum,  etc.,  and  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator can  thus  cut  off  absolutely  supplies  from  non- 
essential manufacturing  plants.  The  Priority  Officer 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  is  also  clothed  with  full 
authority  to  embargo  any  material  in  his  discretion  and 
to  deny  the  use  of  transportation  facilities  to  producers 
whose  output  may  be  included  in  the  non-essential  class. 
The  Government's  absolute  control  of  transportation 
alone  gives  it  all  the  power  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufacturing  Resources  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  Congress 
for  supplemental  legislation  of  any  kind.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  power  of  the  Government  will  be  ruth- 
lessly exercised,  for  every  effort  will  be  made  to  avoid 
hardship." 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  Judge  Lovett, 
Priority  Officer  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  its 
temporary  chairman,  was  called  to  a  widely  published 
statement  that  the  Council  of  National  Defense  will 
speedily  formulate  a  list  of  non-essential  industries  and 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  will 
be  the  denial  of  transportation  privileges  to  all  products 
included  in  the  category.  Judge  Lovett  promptly  dis- 
credited these  publications. 

Transportation  of  Non-Essentials 

"While  the  situation  may  change,"  said  he,  "I  am 
not  at  this  time  contemplating  any  furtlier  action  with 
respect  to  transportation  of  non-essentials.  Priority 
Order  No.  2  with  regard  to  open  top  cars  went  as  far  as 
it  seemed  wise  to  go  in  dealing  with  that  problem  by 
restricting  the  transportation  of  non-essentials.  Condi- 
tions, however,  will  be  constantly  observed.  Whether  the 
coal  shortage  requires  restriction  of  the  coal  supply  of 
non-essential  industries  is  a  question  for  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator, Dr.  Garfield,  to  determine;  and  if  any 
priority  orders  become  necessary  in  the  furtherance  of 
his  policy  in  that  regard,  they  will  be  made  only  upon 
his  request. 

"As  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  apart  from  my 
action  under  the  Priority  Act  with  respect  to  transpor- 
tation, I  may  say  that  the  industries  of  the  country 
would  seem  to  be  justified  in  assuming  from  the  action 
of  the  board  in  the  matter  of  copper  and  steel  prices 
and  its  record  generally  to  date,  that  it  is  the  desire 
and  policy  of  the  board  carefully  and  liberally  to  con- 
serve the  interest  and  welfare  of  industries.  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  the  board  will  take  no  action  de- 
signed to  eliminate  any  non-essential  industry  without 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard." 

Dr.  Garfield's  Statement 

Supplementing  Judge  Lovett's  statement,  Dr.  Gar- 
field, the  Fuel  Administrator,  says  that  if  voluntary 
economy  on  the  part  of  industrial  and  domestic  con- 
sumers, added  to  the  increased  coal  production  of  1917, 
which  will  exceed  1916  by  more  than  50,000,000  tons, 
"does  not  provide  fuel  enough  for  the  war  and  to  keep 
the  people  warm,  there  will  come  a  time  when  some 
limitation  will  have  to  be  imposed  upon  manufacturers 
of  non-war  products." 
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"In  such  an  event,"  he  continues,  "the  business 
world  may  feel  sure  that  all  the  bearings  of  such  limi- 
tations will  be  given  thorough  consideration  and  that 
the  necessary  coal  will  be  obtained  with  the  least  pos- 
sible interference  with  industry.  Arbitrary  limitation 
is  a  last  resort  and  to  be  avoided,  if  possible.  In  many 
<:ases,  industrial  concerns  have  already  begun  a  volun- 
tary curtailment  of  their  use  of  coal.  Such  efforts 
will  receive  the  fullest  support  and  encouragement  of 
the  fuel  administration,  including  technical  advice  on 
the  use  of  fuel.  The  important  point  for  every  one  to 
remember  is  that  if  coal  is  now  consumed  in  the  old 
'peace-time'  way,  the  supply  will  fall  50,000,000  tons 
short  of  necessary  requirements  in  spite  of  the  large 
increase  in  production. 

"As  I  have  stated  before,  the  fuel  administration  is 
•determined  that  sufficient  coal  for  the  war,  for  public 
utilities  and  for  domestic  consumers  shall  be  provided. 
The  way  to  prevent  those  losses  incident  upon  limita- 
tion of  industry  is  for  every  consumer  of  coal  to  cut 
off  unnecessary  consumption  with  an  iron  hand,  and  to 
atart  on  this  intensive  course  of  conservation  without 
a  moment's  delay." 

Electrical  Advertising 

Action  collateral  with  that  of  the  proposed  bureau  of 
manufacturing  resources  was  taken  during  the  past 
week  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  with  respect  to 
electrical  advertising  signs.  This  order  provides  that 
hereafter  "no  corporation,  association,  partnership,  or 
person  engaged  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  business  of 
furnishing  electricity  for  illuminating  or  power  pur- 
poses, and  no  corporation,  association,  partnership,  or 
person  maintaining  a  plant  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
for  its  own  use  electricity  for  illuminating  or  power 
purposes,  shall  use  any  coal  for  the  purpose  of  gener- 
ating, producing,  or  supplying  electricity,  or  supply  or 
use  electricity  generated  or  produced,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  consumption  of  coal,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing,  maintaining,  lighting,  or  operating,  before 
the  hour  of  7.45  p.  m.,  or  after  the  hour  of  11  p.  m., 
electrically  illuminated  or  display  advertisements,  no- 
tices, announcements,  signs,  designation  of  the  location 
of  an  office  or  place  of  business  or  of  the  nature  of  any 
business,  electric  searchlights,  or  (external)  illumination 
or  ornamentation  of  any  building,  except  in  the  interior 
of  buildings,  and  except  as  in  special  cases  hereinafter 
further  or  otherwise  provided  or  limited."  The  limita- 
tions referred  to  exempt  electric  signs  affixed  to  the 
street  fronts  of  buildings  over  the  street  entrances 
thereof  or  over  the  street  entrances  of  stores,  shops,  or 
other  places  of  business  therein,  or  extending  therefrom 
over  the  sidewalks,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the 
name  or  business  of  a  retail  shop  or  store,  or  the  name 
and  location  of  a  theater  or  other  place  of  amusement 
or  of  a  hall  or  other  place  of  public  assembly,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  play  or  other  entertainment  given 
therein,  or  of  the  purpose  of  any  public  assembly  to  be 
held  therein.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  order  in  ques- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  "porch  lights  upon  houses  or 
hotels  or  at  the  entrances  to  buildings  occupied  or  open 
for  ingress  or  egress  during  the  nighttime,  or  to  lights 
upon  private  driveways,  walks,  or  in  the  grounds  of  any 
hotel,  manufacturing  establishment,  or  residence,  or 
upon  the  platform  of  railroad  stations,  approaches 
thereto,  or  in  railroad  yards  or  grounds,  or  to  lights 
to  mark  the  location  of  fire  escapes  or  exits ;  or  to  lights 
for  any  similar  purposes  when  authorized  by  any  State 
fuel  administrator  of  the  State  within  which  such  lights 
are  located." 

Foreign  Sources  of  Supply 

Although  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Imports  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  with  reference  to  the  elimination  of 
non-essential  industries  will  affect  only  those  lines  of 


enterprises  in  which  foreign  materials  are  employed  in 
whole  or  in  part,  it  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  those 
dependent  in  any  way  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
Within  a  comparatively  short  time  it  is  probable  that 
every  kind  of  foreign  merchandise  will  require  an  im- 
port license  to  permit  it  to  be  brought  into  this  country, 
just  as  at  the  present  time  export  licenses  are  required 
to  send  abroad  certain  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  and  other 
commodities.  Mr.  Woolley,  who  will  have  charge  of  this 
work,  has  had  a  broad  business  training,  having  served 
for  many  years  as  president  of  the  American  Radiator 
Co.  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  take  an  experienced  busi- 
ness man's  view  of  all  the  problems  he  is  called  upon 
to  consider.  In  addition  to  working  with  the  Bureau  of 
Manufacturing  Resources,  Mr.  Woolley  will  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  Shipping  Board  and  it  is  expected  that 
a  system  will  be  worked  out  under  which  the  leading 
steamship  lines  of  the  world  entering  American  porta 
will  require  prospective  shippers  to  produce  licenses  for 
the  entrance  of  their  goods  into  the  United  States  be- 
fore receiving  them  for  transportation.  The  Govern- 
ment has  ample  authority  to  enforce  such  an  arrange- 
ment, as  it  can  require  steamship  companies  to  return 
to  the  port  of  shipment  all  goods  excluded  from  the 
United  States  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  required 
with  respect  to  undesirable  immigrants.  Such  a  regu- 
lation would,  of  course,  have  a  salutary  effect  upon 
steamship  lines  that  otherwise  might  be  disposed  to 
ignore  the  requirements  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

w.  L.  c. 


Marked  Betterment  in  Fabricated  Business 

A  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  which 
was  done  in  October  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Bridge  Builders  and  Structural  Society,  as  collected  by 
George  E.  Gifford,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  its  sec- 
retary. The  percentage  figure  of  the  capacity  of  the 
bridge  and  structural  shops  of  the  country  put  under 
contract  in  October  was  61.5,  which  is  also  the  average 
of  the  first  five  months  of  this  year.  The  volume  corre- 
sponds to  about  111,000  tons.  Thus  over  twice  as 
much  business  was  done  in  October  as  in  September, 
when  the  total  reported  was  about  52,000  tons,  but  it 
is  believed  that  October  figures  include  some  Govern- 
ment work  not  reported  in  September.  To  a  very  large 
extent  the  business  has  represented  Government  de- 
mands or  demands  for  shipbuilding  purposes  growing 
out  of  the  war  conditions. 

So  far  this  year  about  943,000  tons  of  bridge  and 
building  work  have  been  closed.  For  the  totals  of 
1913  and  1914  to  be  reached  it  will  only  be  necessary 
for  contracting  to  be  done  at  the  rate  of  38  per  cent 
for  November  and  December.  The  amount  of  business 
done  in  1915  and  1916,  however,  was  nearly  50  per  cent 
more  than  in  the  years  1913  or  1914. 


Trumbull  Steel  Co.  Additions 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  expects  to 
place  its  open-hearth  plant  in  operation  about  Jan.  15. 
Five  100-ton  furnaces  are  being  built,  the  first  of  which 
will  be  ready  to  start  about  that  date.  Two  additional 
furnaces  will  be  built  later.  The  mill  equipment,  which 
will  not  be  ready  for  operation  until  some  time  after 
the  open-hearth  furnaces  are  started,  will  include  a 
36-in.,  two  high  blooming  mill  supplied  by  the  United 
Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  and  six  stands  of  18-in. 
Morgan  continuous  sheet  bar  and  billet  mill.  A  21-in. 
stand  will  be  installed  later.  Practically  the  entire 
plant  will  be  electrically  driven.  The  company  plans 
to  place  its  hot  strip  mill  in  operation  about  Dec.  15. 


L.  E.  Fisher,  vice-president  and  chief  engineer  of 
the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago,  has  announced 
that  the  site  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  for  the  plant  re- 
cently announced  as  planned,  has  been  selected  and  will 
probably  be  formally  transferred  within  the  next  two 
weeks. 


The  Ore  Bridge  Spans  147  Ft.,  Has  a  Length  of  207  Ft.,  and  Is    Equipped    with    a    10-Ton    KrownhoiKt    ( )rf    Bucket.      Ore    1* 
unloaded   between   the   tracks  just  outside  the  concrete  retaining  wall  at  the  bins.     This  wall  supports  the  rail  on  which  the 

shear  leg  of  the  bridge  travels 


Yard  and  Bins  for  Large  Ore  Storage 

Plant  at  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.'s  New 
Blast  Furnace  Facilitates  Handling  Ore,  Coke 
and  Limestone — Car  Unloading  Trestle  at  Bins 


EFFICIENT  utilization  of  limited  ore-storage 
space  adjoining  the  new  Haselton  blast  fur- 
nace, recently  put  in  operation  by  the  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  facility 
in  the  handling  of  ore,  coke  and  limestone  at  the 
skip  hoist  were  features  sought  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  bins  and  ore-yard  plant  sup- 
plying this  furnace.  Reinforced  concrete  was  used 
extensively  in  the  superstructure  in  place  of  steel 
due  to  scarcity  of  the  latter  and  the  side  plates 
of  the  bins  were  increased  in  thickness  and  used 
as  suspension  members,  thereby  making  unneces- 
sary the  use  of  independent  bolt  supports. 

Nineteen  bins  were  erected;  15  for  ore,  lime- 
stone and  miscellaneous  materials,  one  double  bin 
for  coke,  one  for  scrap  iron,  and  two  to  provide 
coal  to  yard  locomotives.  This  part  of  the  plant, 
together  with  a  three-track  trestle  approximately 
337  ft.  long,  one  ore  transfer  car  and  two  scale 
cars,  was  furnished  by  Arthur  G.  McKee  &  Co., 
contracting  engineers,  Cleveland. 
The  transfer  and  scale  cars  are  the 
McKee  patented  standard  types  and 
are  electrically  driven.  The  capacity 
of  the  scale  car  is  120  cu.  ft.  and  that 
of  the  transfer  car  50  tons.  w^^^ 

Space  for  the  ore  yard  was  lim- 
ited on  one  side  by  the  trestle  at  the 
furnace  and  on  the  other  side  by 
adjoining  Pennsylvania  tracks.  For 
this  reason  a  retaining  wall  was  built 
the  whole  length  of  the  trestle  sys- 
tem. This  wall  is  heavily  reinforced, 
and  at  the  bottom  has  a  large  spread 
foot.  Another  retaining  wall  was 
built  along  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's right  of  way.  Ore  for  the 
yard  is  dumped  under  the  outside 
track  of  the  trestle  between  the  coun- 
terforts as  illustrated  and  is  handled 
by  a  grab  bucket,  being  picked  up 
just  outside  the  outer  rail  and  deliv- 
ered by  the  bridge  to  the  ore  pile. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  shear  leg  of 
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the  ore  bridge  runs  on  top  of  the  trestle  just  above 
the  retaining  wall. 

One  track  of  the  trestle  is  over  the  coke,  coal 
and  scrap  bins,  the  second  track  is  over  the  ore 
and  stone  bins,  and  the  third  track,  the  trestle 
of  which  was  extended  approximately  271  ft.,  is 
parallel  to  the  first  two,  but  supported  on  the 
counterforts  of  the  ore-yard  retaining  wall  and 
arranged  for  unloading  ore  from  railroad  cars. 
The  tracks  are  all  of  standard  gage.  All  bents 
are  spaced  16-ft.  1-in.  centers,  and  all  track 
stringers  are  maGe  of  Bethlehem  26-in.  I-beams, 
90  lb.  per  foot.  These  stringers  are  provided  with 
suitable  cross-bracing  made  of  7/16-in.  plate,  22 
in.  wide,  and  3  x  3  x  7/16-in.  flange  angles.  They 
support  85-lb.  American  standard  rails,  secured  by 
means  of  rolled  steel  clips. 

An  ore-bridge  rail  is  secured  to  the  top  of  the 
ore-yard  retaining  wall  by  means  of  ties,  some  of 
which  extend  a  sufficient  distance  on  each  side  of 
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Cokf!    from    the    Double    Bin    Is    DiScharffed    into    the    Skip    Hoist    Buckets 

Over  Het«  of  Caiicade  Coke  SorMtVI,     Breeie  is  transferred  by  the  auxiliary 

oonveyor  and  lifted  by  a  main  conveyor  to  a  coke-breeze  bin 
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The  Conspicuous  Bay   in   the  Center  of  the  Illustration   Contains  the  Scrap-iron  Bin.     Adjoining  this  are  the  two  locomotive 
coaling  bins.     The  scrap  bin  is  approximately  10  ft.  long  and  has   capacity   for  approximately    200   tons   of   scrap.      Each   coal 

bin  has  capacity  for  40  tons  of  coal 


this  track  to  form  the  supports  for  the  walkways 
adjacent  to  this  rail.  A  walkway  was  built  on  the 
outside  of  both  the  ore  unloading  track  and  the 
coke  trestle,  complete  with  hand-rail  and  inter- 
mediate bar,  and  another  was  built  between  the 
ore  track  and  the  coke  track.     This  walkway  is 
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somewhat  higher  than  the  railroad  tracks  and  is 
to  carry  two  transfer  car  conductors,  consisting 
of  25-lb.  rails  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
three-track  part  of  this  trestle.  All  walkways  have 
steel  supports  and  2-in.  plank  flooring. 

The  ore  and  limestone  bins  are  shown  in  an 
accompanying  reproduced  photograph.  These  are 
supported  by  diagonal  reinforced  concrete  girders 
built  in  connection  with  the  reinforced  concrete 
bents  and  are  of  250-tons  ore  capacity  at  150  lb. 
per  cu.  ft.  There  are  also  15  bin  bottoms  of  stand- 
ard   suspension-type    construction    with   adjacent 
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The  Trestle  Supports  the  Coke  and  Ore  Tracks  and  the  Stock  Track  from  Which  Ore  Is  Unloaded.    The  method  of  Supporting 
the  ore   bins   is   shown,   as  is  also  the  conveyor  delivering  coke  breeze  to  the  coke  breeze  bin 
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hand-operated  gates.  Two  ore  bins  on 
one  side  of  and  next  to  the  coke  bin 
are  provided  with  partitions  divid- 
ing them  in  two  parts  at  right  angles 
to  the  trestle,  these  partitions  ex- 
tending to  the  bottom  of  the  track 
stringers.  Over  the  ore  bins  are  pro- 
vided 15-in.  33-lb.  channels,  for  the 
support  of  grids  to  prevent  large 
pieces  of  ore  from  falling  into  the 
bins. 

Opposite  No.  5  blast  furnace  was 
erected  one  double  coke  bin  of  300- 
ton  capacity.  This  discharges  over 
a  set  of  McKee  patented  Cascade 
coke  screens  and  chutes  with  gates 
for  shutting  off  the  flow  of  coke.  The 
chutes  deliver  the  coke  directly  to 
the  skip  cars  in  the  skip  pit.  These 
coke  bins  are  made  of  5/16-in.  steel 
plates  throughout,  except  adjacent  to 
the  discharge  openings  of  the  bins, 
where  they  are  reinforced  by  %-in. 
wearing  plates. 

The  coke  breeze  removed  by  the 
coke  screens  falls  through  chutes  into 
coke  breeze  conveyors  at  the  bottom 
of  the  skip  pit.  These  conveyors  de- 
liver the  breeze  to  an  elevator,  which, 
in  turn,  discharges  its  contents  to  a 
coke  breeze  bin  situated  over  a  track  adjacent  to 
the  cast  house  wall.  The  coke  breeze  elevator  is 
constructed  of  Leviathan  belting  and  malleable 
buckets,  and  is  provided  with  suitable  motors  and 
starting  boxes.  The  casing  of  the  elevator  is  con- 
structed of  plates  and  angles  and  is  designed  to 
admit  of  the  customary  sag  Of  the  return  side  of 
the  elevator  belt. 

There  is  in  the  fifth  bay  of  the  trestle,  adjoin- 
ing the  first  ore  bin,  one  scrap-iron  bin,  designed 
to  receive  scrap  from  cars  placed  on  the  coke 
track.  This  bin  is  about  10  ft.  long  and  has  a 
capacity  of  approximately  200  tons  of  scrap  iron, 
figured  at  350  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  This  scrap  bin  is 
shown  in  an  illustration.  It  has  its  bottom  plate 
protected  by  75-ft.  rails  placed  on  5-in.  centers 
and  running  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bin.  Two  locomotive  coaling  bins 
are  located  opposite  the  two  ore  bins  adjoining  the 
scrap  bin.  These  bins  are  made  of  5/16-in.  plates 
and  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  40  tons  each. 
To  prevent  dropping  of  materials  from  the  ore 
track  on  the  operator  of  the  scale  car  when  oppo- 
site the  coke  bin  a  V4-in.  deck  plate  was  erected 
under  the  track  stringers  for  the  entire  length 
of  the  coke  bin  and  extending  from  the  side  of 
the  coke  bin  to  the  retaining  wall.  There  is  also 
a  similar  deck  plate  over  the  scale-car  track  oppo- 
site the  scrap-iron  bin. 


Manganese  Imports  Fall  Off  in  September 

Manganese  ore  imports  in  September  were  only 
84,766  grow  tons,  or  next  to  the  lowest  for  any  month 
so  far  this  year.  April  with  only  27,023  tons  was  the 
minimum.  To  Oct,  1,  1917,  however,  the  total  of  494,- 
6'i3  tons  exceeds  any  previous  record  and  compares  with 
469,222  tons  to  Oct.  1,  1916,  The  monthly  average  to 
Oct  1,  1917,  is  64,969  tons  per  month,  which  means  a 
production  of  about  20,000  tons  of  80  per  cent  ferro- 
manganese  each  month. 


Fifteen   Ore   Bins,    Each   of   250    Tons   Capacity,   Are   Supported    by   Diagonal 
Reinforced  Concrete  Girders   Spanning  the   Reinforced   Concrete   Bents 


Court  Decisions  on  Labor  Questions 

An  unusual  array  of  important  decisions  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  in  its  annual  compilation  of 
court  decisions  on  labor  questions,  just  published  as 
Bulletin  No,  224.  A  number  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  handed  down  since 
December,  1916,  are  included  in  this  bulletin,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  decisions  were  made  in  the  calendar 
year  1916, 

Most  notable  among  the  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  construed  by  it,  is  the  decision  sus- 
taining the  constitutionality  of  the  Adamson  8-hour 
law  for  trainmen  in  interstate  commerce,  and  declaring 
at  the  same  time  the  right  of  Congress  to  compulsorily 
arbitrate  disputes  between  the  railroads  and  their 
employees  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  first  broad  decisions  ultimately  deciding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  workmen's  compensation  laws  are  also 
noted  in  this  volume.  Another  important  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  was  that  sustaining  the  Oregon 
10-hour  day  for  factory  employees  without  regard  to 
sex  or  age — a  marked  reversal  of  position  from  the 
action  of  the  same  court  in  1905  in  holding  the  10-hour 
law  of  New  York  applicable  to  bakeries  unconstitutional. 

Of  hardly  less  interest  than  these  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  action  of  the  court  of  last  resort 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  declaring  unconstitu- 
tional an  act  of  that  State  which  undertook  to  limit 
the  issue  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  declaring 
that  injunctions  should  issue  only  when  property  rights 
are  affected,  and  that  labor  is  not  property.  The  court 
took  the  view  that  this  attitude  excludes  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  those  who  had  no  other  property 
than  their  right  to  work,  and  held  that  such  a  depriva- 
tion could  not  be  effected  by  statute. 


The  recently  remodeled  furnace  of  the  Southeastern 
Iron  Co.  at  Goshen,  Va.,  which  went  into  blast  Oct.  8, 
be{;an  the  manufacture  of  fcrromanganese  Nov.  9,  Its 
production  will  be  about  76  tons  a  day. 


The  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  Granite  City,  111., 
and  St,  Louis,  has  announced,  effective  Dec,  1,  an  in- 
crease of  wages  amounting  to  5  per  cent.  Another 
increase  will  be  given  March  1,  This  has  been  decided 
upon  in  lieu  of  a  special  fund  for  pensions  which  will 
probably  be  created  later.  After  Nov,  30  employees 
getting  34c,  per  hour  or  less  will  be  increased  l%c. 
per  hour.  From  35c,  to  49c,  per  hour,  the  increase 
will  be  2c,  per  hour  and  above  50c,  per  hour  the  increase 
will  be  2i^c.  per  hour.  Piece  work  employees  will  be 
given  a  straight  5  per  cent  increase. 
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BRAZILIAN  IRON  ORE 


Recent  Action  Against   Germans   Improves   the 
Prospect 

Financial  interests  which  have  been  connected  with 
the  plans  for  the  exploitation  of  the  extensive  and 
high-grade  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  central  part  of 
Brazil,  and  at  the  present  time  are  engaged  in  con- 
tinuing investigations  and  concluding  negotiations,  are 
watching  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  developments 
of  the  war  situation  in  Brazil. 

The  availability  and  importance  of  these  Brazilian 
deposits  were  first  recognized  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  about  six 
years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Copenhagen  meeting  of 
the  International  Geological  Congress.  Dr.  Van  Hise 
was  at  that  time  engaged  in  editing  the  Iron  Resources 
of  North  and  South  America,  for  the  main  thesis  of 
the  convention.  The  Iron  Ore  Reserves  of  the  World. 
He  was  so  impressed  with  the  data  relating  to  the 
Brazilian  deposits  that  he  personally  assumed  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  an  associate  to  Brazil  to  investigate 
and  confirm  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  reports,  official 
and  otherwise. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  some  large  British 
financial  interests  secured  extensive  holdings  in  Brazil, 
also  a  group  including  some  very  important  British 
and  American  interests  acquired  in  the  field  approxi- 
mately 5,000,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  and  undertook 
a  general  reconnaissance  of  the  district.  At  the  same 
time  another  American-British  syndicate,  represented 
by  John  Hays  Hammond,  purchased  about  2,000,000,000 
tons  of  ore,  and  various  other  syndicates,  including  a 
French  syndicate  and  a  German-Brazilian  syndicate, 
obtained  control  of  large  deposits.  The  aggregate  re- 
serves secured  by  these  syndicates  are  enormous,  but 
by  no  means  include  the  total  available  ore  in  the 
district. 

Negotiations  for  the  financing  of  one  of  these 
projects  were  definitely  under  way  when  the  Euroi>ean 
war  broke  out.  Another  negotiation,  in  which  German 
concerns  were  supposed  to  be  actively  interested,  was 
also  planned.  An  investigation  of  transportation  con- 
ditions was  made  under  the  direction  of  James  J.  Hill, 
the  railroad  authority,  and  Sir  Ernest  Casell,  of  Lon- 
don, and  a  general  report  was  made.  Freight  rates 
according  to  this  report  could  be  made  which  would 
enable  the  high  grade  ore  to  be  shipped  to  England 
profitably.  It  was  proposed  to  extend  the  railroad 
which  followed  the  course  of  the  Doce  River  from 
Victoria  port  to  the  iron  district  and  establish  an  ore 
steamship  line  to  England.  The  capital  involved  in  this 
transportation  scheme  was  placed  at  $50,000,000.  The 
port  of  Victoria  lies  north  of  Rio  ds  Janeiro.  Another 
plan  contemplated  the  construction  of  railroad  lines 
to  either  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  some  adjacent  port,  the 
distance  being  about  the  same  as  to  Victoria,  but  the 
grade  not  so  good.  The  advantage,  however,  of  the 
Rio  Janeiro  terminus  was  the  distribution  of  return 
cargoes  of  coal  and  other  products. 

All  of  these  negotiations  were  suspended  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  geologic  investigations 
of  the  district  have  been  continued  and  in  general  the 
matter  is  being  held  in  hand.  Negotiations  have  been 
continued  with  the  Brazilian  Government  and  with 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  to  insure  the  minimum  ex- 
port taxes  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  these 
governments  in  the  exploitation  of  the  iron.  One  party 
in  the  Brazilian  Government  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
having  iron  smelted  in  Brazil,  but  this  is  not  considered 
practical  on  account  of  lack  of  fuel.  It  is  probable 
that  an  operation  on  a  small  scale  might  be  advisable, 
particularly  if  a  British-Brazilian  or  American-Bra- 
zilian steamship  service  were  created  which  would  pro- 
vide delivery  of  coal  in  Brazil  at  a  low  figure.  This 
would  probably  result  in  a  steel  and  iron  industry  for 
local  needs  and  to  supply  some  of  the  other  South 
American  markets. 

The  Brazilian  governmental  and  financial  interests 
are  looking  toward  electrical  smelting  of  iron  ore  and 
are  giving  this  subject  consideration  at  this  time. 


The  activity  of  certain  German  interests  in  the 
district,  in  earlier  negotiations,  was  a  factor  in  the 
situation  which  delayed  the  realization  of  the  project. 
The  recent  action  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in  can- 
celing the  German-owned  concessions  and  confiscating 
the  German  property  generally  throughout  the  Repub- 
lic, will  probably  clear  the  situation.  At  any  rate, 
British-American  projects  are  more  likely  to  be  looked 
upon  favorably  by  the  Brazilian  Government  now  than 
before  the  war. 

This  Brazilian  ore,  a  specular  hematite,  runs  from 
68  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  in  iron  and  low  in  phos- 
phorus, and  billions  of  tons  can  be  mined  above  the 
surface.  The  deposits  lie  on  a  plateau,  3000  to  5000 
ft.  high,  in  a  district  which  is  healthful  and  on  which 
there  is  abundant  water  power  and  favorable  labor 
conditions.  , 

The  Brazilian  manganese  deposits  lie  to  the  south 
of  the  iron  district  generally,  and  realization  of  these 
deposits  can  be  carried  on  extensively  with  the  estab- 
lishing of  iron  operations. 


Pittsburgh-Cleveland     Electrical     Engineers     to 
Meet  in  Canton 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Cleveland 
district  sections  of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Electrical  Engineers  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Court- 
landt,  Canton,  Ohio,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  24.  While  at 
Canton,  the  engineers  will  make  a  trip  to  the  plant  of 
the  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation  in  that  city.  This 
plant  has  a  12,000-hp.  reversing  motor,  driving  a  plate 
mill.  The  plant  also  contains  a  60-cycle  4200-hp.  motor 
having  a  frame  of  over  27-ft.  in  diameter,  standing  over 
17-ft.  above  the  floor.  Its  full-load  speed  is  93  r.p.m., 
and  its  maximum  rated  torque  is  approximately  equiva- 
lent  to  that  of  12,000-hp.  at  synchronous  speed.  The 
1100  and  800-hp.  adjustable-speed  alternating-current 
sets,  installed  in  1913  on  the  company's  merchant  mills, 
were  the  first  adjustable-speed  alternating-current  mo- 
tor equipments  installed  in  this  country.  Also  the 
company's  Lamberton  mill  is  an  interesting  application. 
It  is  2-high  with  the  rolls  moving  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  position  and  vice  versa,  eliminating  the  nec- 
essity of  tilting  and  lifting  tables  that  would  be  neces- 
sary in  a  3-high  mill,  and  at  the  same  time  using  a 
motor  rotating  in  one  direction  only.  This  is  the  only 
mill  of  this  type  in  this  country.  The  plant  also  con- 
tains a  15-ton,  60-cycle  Heroult  electric  furnace. 
The  delegates  will  also  go  to  Massillon,  five  miles 
west  of  Canton,  to  inspect  the  steel  plant  of  the  Mas- 
sillon Steel  Co.  This  was  the  first  steel  plant  to  carry 
out  every  mechanical  operation  by  electricity.  It  has 
nine  50-ton  open-hearth  furnaces,  a  34-in.  reversing 
blooming  mill,  and  a  28-in.  bar  mill.  The  reversing 
mill  is  equipped  with  an  8000-hp.  motor.  This  is  the 
first  reversing  motor  installed  on  a  blooming  mill  in 
this  country.  .  „ 

In  the  evening  a  paper  on  "Central  Station  Power 
will  be   read  by  W.   M.   Hornlein,  and  another  paper 
entitled  "Electric  Furnaces,"  by  J.  G.  Donovan.    Pitts- 
burgh delegates  will  leave  that  city  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania station  on  Saturday  morning  at  8  o'clock. 


On  Wednesday,  Nov.  7,  the  main  building  of  the 
plant  of  the  American  Sintering  Co.,  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  was  destroyed  by  fire  caused  by  an  explosion,  the 
loss  being  estimated  at  $30,000.  The  plant  was  treat- 
ing about  10,000  tons  monthly  of  blast  furnace  ore 
dust.  The  company  has  contracted  with  the  Stone  & 
Webster  Engineering  Corporation  for  the  rebuilding 
of  its  plant,  is  employing  large  forces  of  men  clearing 
away  the  ruins,  and  expects  to  resume  operations  again 
early  in  December. 


The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  F.  A.  Bushnell 
purchasing  agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  in  the  market  for 
ore  spouts,  pocket  doors,  hoisting  machines,  shafting, 
bearings,  etc.,  for  an  ore  dock  of  160  pockets  at  AUouez, 
Wis. 
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Fig.    1 — Safe-Load   Gage  for  Chain   and   Rope  Slings 


Safe  Loads  of  Crane  Chains  and  Slings 

In  a  paper  devoted  to  the  solution  of  foundry  trans- 
portation and  conveying  problems,  read  by  Robert  E. 
Newcomb,  of  the  Deane  Works,  Worthington  Pump  & 
Machinery  Corporation,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association,  Bos- 
ton, Sept.  28,  1917,  notes  were  presented  on  methods 
of  improving  crane  service.  Among  other  things  at- 
tention M^as  called  to  the  importance  of  regular  inspec- 
tion of  cranes,  chains  and  cables.  The  chart,  Fig.  4, 
was  presented  as  illustrating  the  practice  of  the  Deane 
Works  in  this  respect.  Sling  chains  of  suitable  strength 
should  always  be  used  and  the  author  called  attention 
to  several  methods  of  insuring  this  practice. 

The  Safe-load  gage.  Fig.  1,  devised  by  F.  W.  Salmon, 
is  one  of  the  devices  recommended  in  the  paper.  The 
gage  is  a  frame  of  light  seasoned  wood,  about  1  ft.  long 
and  %  in.  thick.  The  use  of  the  gage  is  shovra  clearly 
in  the  illustration  and  no  further  explanation  is  neces- 
sary. At  the  Deane  Works  each  sling  is  marked  with 
its  capacity. 

The  data  on  safe  loads  of  steel  rope  slings  given 
by  the  author  were  contributed  by  John  A.  Roebling's 
Sons  Co.  Figs.  2,  3  and  5,  respectively,  show  the 
conditions  under  which  the  tables  are  to  be  used. 

A  point  is  made  that  sometimes  a  frequent  and  just 
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Ham  Ic  Capaolt;  of  Crana       irCSI&SRR  10  TOV 


UlCB.   RC.425  BATS  6-M-lT. 


ISSIRICtlCOS  70  IS3ISCT0B.     Iny  dangaroua  coalition  shall  ba  indicated  by 
undarscorlng  tha    nport   in  rad  and  Inapaator  will  dafinltely  itata  whethar 
ha  consldara  it  nacessary  to  ahut  down  orana   lanadiataly  or  whathar  it  ba 
paraittad  to  oparata.  Ha  ihall  follon  all  rapalra  Tigoroualy  until  tha 
■achine  iB  right* 

tLUnTRICAL  BtDiag-II  Comitator  or 

Collaotor  SlnCT       lir  Sap  Broahea  Grounda 

Ualn  hoiiting  motor  aiOOIH  1  -  32«  O.K.  nolUt 

iozlllary   *          *  3U00TH  1  -  U"  O.K.  SOKE 

ft-ollay  traTal  •  SMOOTH  1-33"  O.K.  SCSI 

flridea          "          "  SUOOTH  1   -  32"  O.K.  ItOKB 

aaalatanea  grida           Contacta  Loat  Motion 

Jlaln  hoistlig  oontrollar                O.K.  O.K.                   SLIGHT 

Auxiliary     «.           "                              O.K.  BDIOBI)             COTSHEHABU 

Trollay  travel       »                              O.K.  HSOSS             COr^ICSSABLE 

Brldn          ■•               "                                 O.K.  O.K.                     SLIGHT 

UBBBHUTI05  iiO  HBCHAaiCAL  CO?inTTIOS 

Motor  baarlnga,       Ualn  O.K.         tozlliarT'O.X.       Irollav  O.K.       Brldga  O.K. 
Sruffl        -  lUln  3LiCK  Aizlliary  O.K. 

Qaarine  VCSUT  BOT  O.K.   FOR  ntXSBHT  Hooka   IS  GOOD  CORDITIOS 

Bolating  oabla  or  chain,  Uain       OOOS  tazlllary  O.K.   BOT  SOmKUAI  VOBR 

aiTETT  IPPLIA.'TCES 

Automatic   Stop,      ilaln   TS3TXD  ASS  FODSC  O.K.  AOzlllary  TESTED  ASD  FOOSD  O.K. 

Drum  braka,  ^in  TE3TSD  ASD  PODSD  O.K.  iaxlllary  TESTED  Aim  FODSO  O.K. 

Solenoid    brake,      Ualn  ZESTB)  ADD  FCDSD  O.K.  iaxlllary   TESTED  ASD  FOUKS  O.K. 

Trolley  tranl  braXa         SOSI  Bridge  trarel  braka         lEarED  t^XD  FOUSD  O.K. 

Bonvay  itops  BOLTS  TIGHT  ASS  O.K. 

SDSGSSTIOSS:-   QPESATOR  SHODLD  KEEP  HIS  CRASS  CLEASTOr     USE  OIL  UORE  GESEROUSU 
0.7  DHQi!  BEABI!;S  ASD  LESS  OS  OUTSIDE.      A  SIS  PIHIOS  ORDERED  FOR  TRS  MAIS  HOIST? 
A  SB»  CABLE  FOB  THE  AUXIlIASr  HOIST  ASD  COSIBOLLEB.    C0SHUCI3  FOR   AOXILIAHT 
HOIST  AOT  laOLLKir  RiPLAOED  3AI0HDAY  AFTBRSOOS. 

(Signed)   HSSRI  F.  JOKES 

Inspector. 


Fig.  4 — Crane  Inspections  at  the  Deane  Worlcs  of  the  Worth- 

ingrton   Pump   and   Machinery    Corporation   Are   Reported   on 

This    Form 


Allied  Machinery  Co.  Changes 

The  Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  America,  New  York, 
has  announced  the  retirement  from  its  board  of  direct- 
ors of  Samuel  McRoberts,  who  had  been  its  chairman 
since  the  acquirement  of  the  company  by  the  American 
International  Corporation.  Mr.  McRoberts  accepted  an 
important  position  with  the  United  States  Government 
which  necessitated  his  resignation.  In  1911  he  organ- 
ized, with  others,  the  Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  America 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  American  machine  tools 
into  Europe.  A  beginning  was  made  in  France  and  a 
large  part  of  the  company's  business  his  since  been 
with  that  country.  He  is  succeeded  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  by  R.  P.  Tinsley,  vice-president  of 
the  American  International  Corporation.  Prior  to 
March  of  this  year  the  active  management  of  the  cor- 
poration was  in  the  hands  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  as  presi- 
dent. In  March  Mr.  Sheridan  sailed  for  Europe  to 
make  a  study  of  conditions  in  France.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  along  that  line  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  International  Corporation,  and 
has  now  returned  to  this  country  to  take  up  the  active 
duties  of  that  position  with  especial  reference  to  the 
rehabilitation  work  which  he  studied  while  in  Europe. 
Upon  his  return  to  this  country  Mr.  Sheridan  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Allied  Machinery  Co.  of 
America.  He  will  continue  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  will  be  succeeded  as  president  by 
J.  W.  Hook,  formerly  active  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  company's  affairs  during  Mr.  Sheridan's  absence  in 
Europe.  The  company's  affairs  in  Europe  will  continue 
to  be  in  charge  of  C.  E.  Carpenter,  who  is  president  of 
the  Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  France. 

The  Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  America  is  now  carry- 
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criticism  by  molders  is  inadequate  and  poor  crane 
service.  This  may  be  improved  by  use  of  standard 
signals  and  suitable  instruction  to  crane  operators. 
The  author  illustrated  the  signals  used  at  the  Deane 
"Works. 


Recovering  Tin  from  Old  Cans 

A  new  method  of  recovering  the  tin  on  old  cans  and 
tin  scrap  is  being  experimented  with  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  at  its  station  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
A  small  electric  furnace  has  been  installed  and  opera- 
tion begun  on  the  volatilization  of  the  tin  from  such 
material.  An  extensive  series  of  experiments  will  be 
•carried  out. 

The  Mahoning  Foundry  Co.,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  has 
changed  its  name  to  Mahoning  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 


ing  machine  tools  in  its  stores  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Turin, 
Petrograd,  Moscow,  Zurich  and  Barcelona.  Through  an 
interest  recently  acquired  in  Benson  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  larger  stocks  of  machine  tools  will  be 
carried  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  and  sales  offices  estab- 
lished in  Adelaide,  Brisbane  and  Wellington.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  the  extension  of  the  company's  activities 
to  other  parts  of  the  world. 


The  Asbestos  Auto  Hood  &  Capsule  Container  Co., 
Detroit,  recently  incorporated,  is  negotiating  for  prop- 
erty at  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  a  site  for  a  new  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  compressed  asbestos  automobile 
hoods  and  bodies,  and  capsule  containers  for  high  ex- 
plosives. The  proposed  works  will  occupy  about  ten 
acres  and  give  employment  to  1000  men.  Robert  T. 
Beyer,  Charles  Milligan  and  Henry  H.  Valentine,  all 
of  Detroit,  head  the  company. 
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REAL  PROBLEM  IS  LABOR 


Judge  Gary  Says  Steel  Mills  Will  Do  Their  Part 
in  the  War 

"Yes,  we  shall  have  a  merchant  marine,"  said  Judge 
E.  H.  Gary  in  an  interview  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  Nov.  19,  as  reported  by  Theo.  M.  Knappen. 
Then  he  went  on  to  tell  about  the  two  new  shipbuilding 
companies  the  Corporation  is  starting,  the  Federal, 
which  is  now  building  its  plant  on  the  Hackensack 
Meadows,  and  the  unnamed  corporation,  which  will 
build  ships  on  Mobile  Bay,  where  there  has  been  ac- 
quired a  great  tract  of  land.  The  latter  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  which  is 
erecting  a  new  plate  mill  at  Birmingham,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Mobile 
yards  for  shipbuilding  material.  Quite  independently 
of  the  plans  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the 
Steel  Corporation  had  decided  to  build  50  ships,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  9600  tons  up  to  18,000  tons. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  corporation  to  engage  in  ship- 
building on  a  large  scale  itself  and  not  interfere  with 
the  demands  made  upon  it  for  steel  by  the  innumerable 
other  yards?"  asked  Mr.  Knappen. 

"We  shall  take  care  of  all  the  requirements  of  the 
other  builders  without  delay,"  was  the  answer.  "The 
steel  mills  of  America  are  equal  to  the  task  of  building 
6,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in  a  year. 

"The  real  problem  in  that  connection  is  that  of  labor. 
The  labor  outlook  is  precarious.  Considering  the  small 
amount  of  tonnage  American  yards  have  been  putting 
out,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  build  6,000,000  tons 
next  year.  But  I  have  great  faith  in  Chairman  Hurley 
of  the  Shipping  Board.  He  is  getting  a  great  executive 
staff  around  him.  Charles  Piez,  whom  he  has  sum- 
moned from  Chicago,  to  become  vice-president  of  the 
board,  is  a  great  executive,  energetic,  competent  and 
successful,  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  Mr.  Hur- 
ley. I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hey- 
veorth,  who  has  been  put  in  charge  of  hastening  the 
construction  of  wooden  ships,  but  I  hear  very  favorable 
reports  of  him. 

"We  are  continuously  adding  to  our  plants  and 
equipment,  not  only  to  promote  shipbuilding,  but  to  con- 
tribute in  many  ways  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  new  Liberty  plate  mill  at  Homestead  was 
rushed  to  completion  in  six  months,  and  is  now  turning 
out  the  plates  for  the  ships  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  is  building.  It  has  a  cap^acity  of  150,000 
tons  a  year. 

"A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Baruch  came  to  me  and  said 
that  the  Government  was  greatly  in  need  of  increased 
forging  capacity.  This  is  a  kind  of  work  we  had  not 
been  doing.  We  began  work  on  forging  plants  the  next 
day.  We  are  greatly  increasing  our  electric  steel  ca- 
pacity, one  plant  being  built  at  Gary  and  another  at 
Carnegie. 

"We  are  extending  our  structural  steel  capacity  at 
Birmingham  and  are  increasing  our  production  at  other 
places.  Our  production  of  coke  is  being  greatly  in- 
creased, not  only  for  the  coke,  but  also  for  such  impor- 
tant by-products  of  great  military  value  as  benzol  and 
toluol.  To  expedite  the  movement  of  our  products  we 
are  building  many  freight  cars.  Some  are  being  built 
for  us,  and  we  are  erecting  a  car  shop  at  Birmingham, 
where  we  are  also  putting  up  a  f^ne  new  structural  steel 
plant.     We  are  doing  things  in  every  department. 

"It  may  surprise  the  people  to  know  that  we  are 
spending  about  $12,000,000  a  month  for  extensions,  al- 
most all  for  war  purposes." 


The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
five-story  machine  shop  at  the  Washington  navy  yard 
to  cost  $936,000.  The  Industrial  Engineering  Co.,  30 
Church  Street,  New  York,  is  the  contractor.  The  de- 
partment has  also  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  six-story  gun  plant  at  the  local  yards  to 
cost  $1,048,000.  The  structure  will  be  reinforced  con- 
crete, 162  X  502  ft.  The  Warren,  Moore  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, is  the  building  contractor. 


FALSE  REPORTS  CIRCULATED 

Reports    Concerning    Policy    in    Handling   Alien 
Property  Cause  Trouble 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — Erroneous  reports  widely 
published  during  the  past  week  concerning  the  plans  of 
the  alien  property  custodian  for  the  execution  of  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act  have  caused  ill-founded 
alarm  and  have  resulted  in  many  unnecessary  transfers 
of  property,  the  cancellation  of  employment  contracts, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  large  amounts  of  capital  from 
business  and  of  money  from  the  banks  and  postal  sav- 
ings funds.  In  a  number  of  cases  important  manufac- 
turing concerns  have  found  their  organizations  demor- 
alized and  have  been  obliged  to  make  comprehensive 
readjustments.  Many  of  the  published  statements  con- 
cerning this  matter  are  so  misleading  as  to  induce  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  to  suggest  that  they 
have  originated  in  a  deliberate  plan  to  disturb  and 
injure  American  business  interests  and  not  in  a  mer» 
mistake. 

The  statement  most  calculated  to  mislead  and  caust 
uneasiness  is  to  the  effect  that  the  fact  as  to  whether 
anyone  is  an  enemy  or  the  ally  of  an  enemy  under  the 
terms  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  recently  passed 
by  Congress  is  determined  by  nationality  or  citizenship 
This  is  not  the  fact.  The  principal  test  of  enemy  char- 
acter under  the  act  of  Congress  is  one  of  residence  or 
place  of  business  or  business  connections,  rather  than 
nationality  or  citizenship.  A  subject  of  Germany  or  of 
any  of  Germany's  allies  residing  in  this  country,  even 
though  he  has  made  no  declaration  of  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  is  permitted  to  continue  in  trade  and 
commerce  and  in  the  possession  and  control  of  his  prop- 
erty while  he  remains  in  the  United  States  and  obeyt^ 
its  laws,  and  he  is  not  regarded  as  an  enemy  nor  placed 
in  that  category  by  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act. 

The  broad  purpose  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act,  is,  first,  to  preserve  enemy- 
owned  property  situated  in  the  United  States  from  loss, 
and,  secondly,  to  prevent  every  use  of  it  which  may  b« 
hostile  or  detrimental  to  the  United  States. 

Commerce  cannot,  of  course,  be  carried  on  between 
residents  of  countries  that  are  at  war.  In  the  absence 
of  a  general  law  for  the  protection  of  money  and  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States  belonging  to  those  who  are 
under  legal  disability,  there  might  without  the  special 
action  of  Congress  have  been  very  considerable  prop- 
erty loss  and  deterioration.  The  property  of  every  per- 
son under  legal  disability  is  in  every  civilized  country 
protected  by  the  appointment  of  trustees  or  conserva- 
tors whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  and  care  for  the 
property  while  the  disability  exists. 

This  is  the  duty  of  the  alien-property  custodian.  H© 
is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  prop- 
erty of  all  owners  who  are  under  legal  disability  to  act 
for  themselves  while  a  state  of  war  continues. 

The  trading  with  the  enemy  act  authorizes  in  cer- 
tain cases  a  license  to  permit  enemy-owned  business  to 
be  carried  on.  Where  such  license  is  not  applied  for  or 
is  not  granted,  the  alien-property  custodian  is  directed 
to  exercise  in  regard  to  enemy-owned  property  the  well- 
defined  authority  of  a  common-law  trustee.  Thus  the 
probable  waste  and  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
property  and  property  rights  which  could  not,  while  the 
war  continues,  be  conserved  by  the  enemy  owner  is 
avoided,  and  a  trustee  appointed  and  paid  by  the  United 
States  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  and  car- 
ing for  such  property  until  the  end  of  the  war.  This  is 
his  function.  There  is,  of  course,  no  thought  of  the  con- 
fiscation or  dissipation  of  the  property  thus  held  in 
trust. 


The  Codd  Tank  &  Specialty  Co.,  402  West  Camden 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch 
with  a  malleable  iron  foundry  in  a  position  to  manu- 
facture a  pipe  union.  This  has  a  bronze  seat  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  union  and  another  in  the  nut.  In 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the  union  machine 
shop  facilities  are  required. 
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Tool  Holders  and  Expanding  Mandrel       Light  Vertical  Spindle  Milling  Machine 


Two  tool  holders  and  a  swinging  expansion  mandrel, 
all  of  which  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  production  of 
projectiles,  have  been  designed  by  Herman  P.  Louden, 
Sr.,  Lebanon,  Pa.  The  holders  are  intended  for  diamond 
point  and  round  nose  tools  respectively,  and  in  the  case 
of  both  marked  increases  in  the  rate  of  production  are 
said  to  have  been  secured  aside  from  the  savings  effected 
in  the  amount  of  tool  steel  required  in  comparison  with 
large  forged  tools  as  well  as  enabling  short  pieces  of 
scrap  to  be  utilized. 

The  diamond  point  tool  holder  is  intended  for  use  on 
lathes,  boring  mills  and  planing  or  shaping  machines, 
the  holder  being  parallel  on  the  bottom  with  the  head 
rest.  One  end  of  the  tool  has  an  excessive  lip  for 
roughing,  while  the  other  is  flatter  and  is  designed  for 
taking  finishing  cuts  and  cutting  a  standard  V.  It  is 
possible  to  swivel  the  tool  to  the  right  or  left,  which 
enables  right  or  left-hand  threads  to  be  cut  with  the 
same  holder,  and  graduations  are  provided  to  facilitate 
setting.  Another  use  of  the  tool  is  where  a  radius  pro- 
duced by  a  form  attachment  has  to  be  followed.  The 
round  tool  holder  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  turning 
out  of  various  forms  of  projectiles  and  in  one  case 
the  production  of  the  3.3-in.  size  was  increased  from 
40  to  275  shells  per  day.  Another  advantage  claimed 
for  this  arrangement  of  holders  is  that  the  shape 
selected  for  the  class  of  work  to  be  done  can  be  kept 
true  without  grinding  into  the  sides  of  the  stock,  which 
causes  a  waste  of  expensive  steel  as  well  as  eliminating 
the  expense  of  forging  to  shape  and  the  dead  stock 
required  for  a  large  forged  tool. 

The  swinging  expansion  mandrel  can  be  used  for 
all  classes  of  hollow  work,  although  it  was  designed 
particularly  for  shell  finishing.  It  can  be  arranged  for 
either  a  friction  or  an  automatic  grip  drive.  In  the 
former  case  the  operator  sets  up  the  nut  provided  to 
pull  up  the  jaws,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  nut  is 
left  with  the  jaws  a  little  slack,  thus,  it  is  pointed  out, 
giving  a  mandrel  that  the  mere  turning  of  the  work 
will  make  it  grip  fast  while  by  turning  the  work  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  piece  can  be  readily  released. 
The  strain  on  the  work  as  the  cut  is  being  taken  is 
automatically  compensated  for  by  the  rocking  motion 
of  the  jaws. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  swinging  arrange- 
ment are  the  elimination  of  energy  consumed  in  lifting 
the  mandrel  in  and  out  of  the  machine  and  the  time 
required  for  loosening  the  tailstock  and  sliding  it  back 
whenever  a  shell  has  to  be  taken  from  the  machine. 
This  mandrel  is  provided  with  trunions  with  the  man- 
drel telescoping  through  the  driving  medium.  As  the 
end  of  the  mandrel  is  its  own  center,  and  rests  in  a 
funnel-shaped  hardened  bushing,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
a  larger  friction  surface  is  provided  as  well  as  effecting 


The   Production    of    Shells    Is    Facilitated    by    Two    Recently 

Developed   Tool   Holders  and  an   Expanding  Mandrel  Which 

Can  Be  Swung  Out  of  the  Line  of  Centers  for  Ready  Removal 

of  the  Work 

the  elimination  of  chatter  and  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
one  center  wearing  and  breaking  off.  The  shells,  it  is 
emphasized,  can  be  easily  placed  in  and  removed  from 
the  machine,  thus  eliminating  sprained  wrists  due  to 
constant  lifting  of  the  shells,  while  the  production  is 
also  increased. 


High  cutter  speeds  and  ability  to  enable  light 
profiling  work  to  be  handled  characterize  the  new  verti- 
cal spindle  milling  machine  that  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  Taylor  &  Fenn  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  ma- 
chine was  designed  for  light  work,  cross  and  longi- 
tudinal movements  of  6  and  11  in.  respectively  being 


The  Unit  System  of  Construction  Is  Employed  in  a  Recently 

Developed   Light  Vertical    Spindle   Milling   Machine   That 

Can  Be  Adapted  for  Profiling 

provided,  while  the  knee  has  a  vertical  adjustment  of 
dVz  in.  One  of  the  uses  to  which  the  machine  can  be 
put  is  the  manufacture  of  light  interchangeable  parts. 
The  unit  system  of  construction  has  been  followed,  the 
individual  parts  being  assembled  in  groups.  This  ar- 
rangement is  relied  upon  to  give  accuracy  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  finishing  of  the  rotating  parts  by  grind- 
ing and  the  scraping  of  the  sliding  surfaces. 

The  tool  steel  spindle,  which  has  a  hole  13/32  in. 
in  diameter  extending  through  it,  is  mounted  in  a  stee) 
sleeve  in  the  head.  A  clamp  ring  and  handle  on  the 
front  of  the  head  provides  for  the  locking  of  the  spindle 
and  the  sleeve  in  which  it  is  mounted  has  a  vertical 
movement  of  2  in.  controlled  by  a  hand  lever  on  the 
side  of  the  head.  Positive  stops  are  provided  for  regu- 
lating the  depth  of  the  cut  that  is  taken.  The  use  of  a 
four-step  cone  pulley  and  a  friction  countershaft  hav- 
ing two  forward  speeds  and  one  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion provides  for  eight  spindle  speeds  ranging  from 
246  to  4000  r.p.m. 

The  table,  which  measures  9  x  21  in.  over  all,  has 
a  working  surface  of  6  x  18  in.  and  is  provided  with 
%-in.  T-slots.  The  longitudinal  and  cross  movements 
of  the  table  are  regulated  by  adjustable  stops  and  by 
adjusting  the  knee  and  the  spindle  in  its  sleeve  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  maximum  distance  of  11%  in.  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  spindle  and  the  table  top. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  double  row  self-align- 
ing ball  bearings  throughout,  occupies  a  floor  space  of 
30  X  50  in.  and  weighs  1050  lb.  The  equipment  regu- 
larly furnished  with  the  machine  includes  a  gear- 
driven  pump  with  tank  and  piping  for  supplying  cut- 
ting lubricant  to  the  work,  an  endless  belt  for  trans- 
mitting power  from  the  cone  pulley  to  the  spindle  and 
a  two-speed  friction  countershaft,  the  diameters  of  the 
pulleys  being  8  and  10  in.,  respectively. 


When  changes  now  being  made  by  the  new  interests 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Corporation  are  complete  the 
company  will  have  a  monthly  capacity  of  2000  tons 
of  chilled  and  sand  iron  rolls.  The  plant  at  Pittsburgh 
is  now  running  at  the  rate  of  1300  tons  monthly,  as 
compared  with  an  average  for  the  10  months  ended 
Oct.  31  last  of  1102  tons,  and  an  average  for  1916  of 
1048  tons.  The  corporation  is  now  working  on  orders 
for  Italy,  Japan  and  Australia,  some  of  which  will  be 
delivered  late  this  year  and  some  early  in  1918. 


Foundrymen  and  Nation's  Labor  Problems 

Feature    of    Meeting    of    National     Founders' 
Association — The  Farmer  on  Labor  Questions — 
Enlarged  Influence  of  Industrial  Conference  Board 


AUTOCRACY  of  labor  in  interposing  restrictions 
on  production  and  in  attempting  to  change  ex- 
isting employer-employee  relations  was  easily  the 
main  subject  of  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Founders'  Association  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  Nov.  14  and  15.  The  views  of  the 
meeting  took  definite  form  in  a  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  here  reproduced.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  subject  were  made  in  addresses  reported 
below,  including  one  from  a  prominent  farmer  which 
shows  a  reversal  of  opinion  on  labor  legislation  by  the 
agriculturists.  The  case  of  the  railroads  in  meeting  to- 
day's needs  was  explained  by  a  nationally  known  rail- 
road president  and  the  broadening  influence  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  body  organized 
to  lay  before  Congress  and  the  public  facts  concerning 
our  industrial  labor  situation,  was  told  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board's  executive  committee.  A  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Founders'  Association,  brought 
out  at  the  meeting,  is  the  study  being  made  to  intro- 
duce mechanical  appliances  in  the  foundry,  partly  to 
overcome  the  labor  shortage,  but  largely  to  bring  about 
an  engineering  study  of  foundry  problems  not  as  yet 
much  of  a  factor  in  the  manufacturing  side  of  castings 
production.  The  work  has  been  in  charge  of  the  asso- 
ciation's committee  on  foundry  methods  and  for  pur- 
poses of  education  on  this  topic  a  remarkable  series  of 
motion  pictures  were  shown  of  actual  work  in  several 
different  foundries. 

Three  sessions  were  held  as  usual.  On  Wednesday 
morning  were  delivered  the  reports  of  officers.  Leading 
points  of  President  William  H.  Barr's  address  were 
given  in  last  week's  issue.  Extracts  of  the  reports  of 
the  commissioner  and  secretary  are  to  be  found  in  the 
subjoined  account  of  the  meeting.  The  sessions  of 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday  morning  were  re- 
served for  the  special  addresses  and  a  banquet  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  at  which  motion  pictures  in 
color,  many  of  them  war  scenes,  were  shown. 

Labor  Troubles  in  the  War  Period 

George  F.  Monaghan,  Detroit,  general  counsel  for 
the  association,  delivered  a  stirring  address.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Federal  Control  and  Industrial  Legislation." 
He  referred  to  the  enlarged  authority  which  has  been 
granted  to  the  President  in  these  war  times,  declaring 
that  we  are  to-day  living  under  a  condition  of  State 
socialism  with  the  President  holding  arbitrary  power. 
He  traced  the  growth  of  Federal  control  away  from  the 
old  doctrine  of  State's  rights.  The  first  marked  indica- 
tion of  the  new  order  of  things  was  the  appointment  in 
1887  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  railroads  of  the  country.  Grad- 
ually, he  said,  the  powers  of  this  commission  have 
broadened,  and  its  history  furnishes  an  example  of  in- 
creasing public  sentiment  in  favor  of  centralization  of 
authority  in  the  Federal  Government.  He  declared 
that  Federal  control  of  the  drastic  form  now  in  effect 
was  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Referring  to  labor  disputes  during  the  war,  Mr. 
Monaghan  quoted  the  statement  made  some  months  ago 
by  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  LaFjor,  that  the  question  of  closed  or  open  shop 
would  not  be  in  controversy  during  the  war.  Mr. 
Monaghan  said  that  the  union  mon  had  not  adhered  to 
this  declaration,  however,  but  have  found  the  war  an 
opportunity  to  advance  their  own  interests  regardless 
of  the  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  likened 
the  union  men  who  refuses  to  work  with  the  man  who 
throws  down  his  gun  and  refuses  to  fight.  The  latter 
would  be  considered  a  traitor  or  a  deserter  and  the 
laboring  man  who  goes  on  strike,  under  present  war 
conditions,  should  suffer  the  same  penalty,  in  his  opin- 
ion.   All  labor,  he  said,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  war  as 


the  man  who  fights  in  the  trenches.  He  hoped  that  no 
backward  step  would  be  taken  by  the  Government  in 
insisting  upon  a  full  performance  of  the  promise  made 
by  Mr.  Gompers. 

"If  the  Government  can  draft  men  to  fight;  if  the 
Government  can  commandeer  shops  and  factories;  if  it 
can  deflect  orders  from  one  manufacturer  to  another 
for  war  needs;  if  it  can  suspend  the  ordinary  peace- 
time safeguards  of  property — if  it  can  do  all  these 
things,  and  it  can  and  is  doing  them,"  said  Mr.  Mon- 
aghan, "it  can  force  men  to  work."  He  suggested  that 
the  Government  should  say  to  these  men,  "Strike  if  you 
will,  but  as  surely  as  you  do  you  will  be  drafted  for 
service  in  the  trenches."  He  advocated  a  law  that 
would  force  men  to  fight  who  refuse  to  work. 

Mr.  Monaghan  said  also  that  the  business  man  is 
unpatriotic  who  will  not  work  for  the  Government  be- 
cause his  profits  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  He 
made  a  plea  for  unalloyed  support  of  the  Government  in 
its  war  program,  and  said  this  was  no  time  to  indulge  in 
idle  criticism  of  the  Administration,  but  if  good  ground 
for  criticism  exists  an  appeal  should  be  made  directly  to 
Congress. 

The  8-Hour  Law  in  Government  Work 

W.  H.  Van  Dervoort,  president  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  talked  on  labor  troubles  during 
the  past  year.  He  said  that  his  association  had  had  as 
many  as  80  strikes  at  one  time  to  contend  with,  and 
that  there  had  been  200  strikes  at  the  plants  of  mem- 
bers in  the  past  three  years.  Without  the  help  of  the 
association,  he  said,  90  per  cent  of  these  strikes  would 
have  been  won  by  the  workmen.  To-day,  Mr.  Van 
Dervoort  said,  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  mem- 
bers' factories  are  on  oGvernment  work.  He  discussed 
the  difficulties  encountered  because  of  the  restrictions 
of  the  8  hr.  law,  and  said  it  was  a  problem  how  to 
handle  the  various  factors  that  arise  in  connection  with 
work  under  this  law. 

The  piece-work  question  had  proved  a  stumbling 
block,  but  had  now  been  straightened  out.  Factories 
are  privileged  to  keep  running  as  many  hours  as  the 
men  are  willing  to  work,  but  for  all  time  over  8  hr.  the 
employer  must  pay  time  and  a  half.  If  the  same 
method  of  figuring  were  used  on  piece  work  it  would 
require  an  endless  amount  of  bookkeeping,  so  that  com- 
pensation has  been  averaged  in  this  way:  If  the  men 
are  receiving  10c.  per  piece  on  the  basis  of  an  8-hr. 
day,  and  then  their  hours  are  increased  to  10  the 
same  result  is  arrived  at,  with  less  bookkeeping,  by 
paying  them  a  straight  lie.  for  each  piece  throughout 
the  entire  10-hr.  day.  It  has  been  decided  that  if  an 
employee  makes  more  in  this  way  in  10  hr.  than  he 
would  in  8  hr.  on  the  hourly  basis  of  pay  the  employer 
is  within  the  law.  If,  however,  the  employee  makes 
less  on  piece  work  than  he  would  on  the  hourly  basis  of 
pay  the  employer  must  make  up  to  him  his  loss. 

Mr.  Van  Dervoort  recommended  that  all  employers 
on  Government  work  keep  an  individual  time  record  on 
each  workman,  as  this  record  will  settle  disputes.  It 
has  been  ruled  that  an  employee  cannot  work  8%  hr. 
for  five  days  in  the  week  and  5  hr.  on  Saturday  and 
receive  only  straight  time  for  his  labor.  He  must  be 
paid  for  each  half-hour  overtime  on  five  days  of  the 
week,  and  straight  time  for  the  5  hr.  on  Saturday. 

Agitators  Masquerade  as  Government  Agents 

He  cautioned  foundrymen  to  be  on  guard  against 
callers  who  represent  themselves  as  agents  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  or  other  Government  boards. 
He  said  that  all  such  accredited  agents  have  proper 
credentials  and  that  men  not  possessing  such  creden- 
tials should  not  be  admitted  to  offices  or  plants.  He 
ended  by  telling  how  he  had  settled  a  threatened  strike 
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at  the  plant  of  the  Root  &  Van  Dervoort  Engineering 
Co.,  East  Moline,  111.,  by  calling  the  men  together  in 
mass  meeting  after  union  men  had  been  working  for 
days  to  unionize  the  plant  and  call  a  strike.  He  told 
his  employees  plainly  that  any  man  who  joined  the 
union  would  be  discharged;  then  he  dwelt  upon  the 
fairness  with  which  his  company  had  treated  the  men 
and  by  force  of  argument  persuaded  them  it  was  not 
to  their  interest  to  join  the  unions.  The  next  day  the 
labor  agitators  were  driven  off  by  the  men  themselves, 
and  there  has  been  no  further  talk  of  strike  at  the  Root 
&  Van  Dervoort  plant. 

Walter  E.  Drew,  counsel  for  the  National  Erectors' 
Association,  followed  Mr.  Van  Dervoort  and  explained 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  Government  8-hr.  law.  He  told 
in  detail  of  a  case  in  which  a  foundry  was  informed 
that  a  particular  casting  could  be  made  without  coming 
under  the  restrictions  of  the  8-hr.  day.  Subsequently 
organized  labor  had  succeeded  in  having  the  Washing- 
ton decision  reversed.  The  foundry  was  regularly 
working  on  a  9-hr.  day  and  the  result  was  that  the  com- 
pany, in  spite  of  the  parts  being  intended  ultimately 
for  Government  work,  was  forced  to  refuse  to  contract. 
He  emphasized  particularly  that  labor  union  publica- 
tions are  playing  up  the  special  influence  which  the 
organization    appears    to    have    on    at    least    certain 


He  felt  that  the  National  Founders'  Association 
could  well  congratulate  itself  on  the  selection  of  Charles 
Piez  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  shipping  board.  A 
vast  amount  of  praise  also  was  due  both  President  Barr 
of  the  National  Founders'  Association  and  President 
Van  Dervoort  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion, and  he  believed  that  considerable  influence  for  bet- 
terment of  employer-employee  relations  had  already 
been  exercised  or  exerted  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference   Board. 

Farmers'  Lesson  in  Industrial  Relations 

The  address  on  the  farmers'  interest  in  industrial 
relations  was  made  by  O.  L.  Martin,  former  secretary 
of  agriculture  of  Vermont  and  lecturer  of  the  Vermont 
State  Grange.     It  was  in  part  as  follows: 

The  farmer  has  always  been  sympathetic  with  the 
workers  in  their  efforts  for  just  treatment,  but  the 
farmer  is  equally  opposed  to  arrogance  and  injustice, 
whether  from  the  worker  or  the  capitalist.  We  have 
watched  the  growth  of  organized  labor,  at  first  with 
curiosity,  then  with  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  and 
lately  with  apprehension  and  distrust.  We  have  helped 
organized  labor  to  win  legislative  battles.  We  have 
given  help  in  many  ways.  But  to-day  we  are  countir 
up  the  result.     We  find  that  we  have  helped  dig  a  pit 
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National  Founders'  Association  Telegraphs  to  President  Wilson  on      | 

Autocracy  of  Labor  I 


The  President,  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C; 

The  National  Founders'  Association,  composed 
of  nearly  six  hundred  manufacturers  operating 
iron  and  steel  foundries,  and  employing  scores  of 
thousands  of  workmen,  in  annual  convention 
assembled,  unanimously  pledges  to  you  and  our 
country  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  its  members 
and  the  resources  of  its  industrial  plants. 

To  gain  that  measure  of  efficiency  requisite 
for  the  proj>er  equipment  of  our  army  and  navy, 
we  stand  squarely  on  the  platform  that  the  proc- 
esses of  labor  shall  not  be  interfered  with  and 
trust  employees  throughout  the  various  industries 
of  the  nation  may  quickly  be  brought  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  autocracy  of  labor  is  fully  as 
disturbing  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  as  is  the  au- 
tocracy of  government. 

With  full  and  complete  support  of  their  em- 
ployees the  manufacturers  of  our  country  will 
back  the  boys  in  the  trenches  to  the  limit  without 
thought  of  emolument,  but  they  will  be  powerless 


unless  the  present  autocratic  demands  of  some 
branches  of  labor  for  purely  selfish  advantage  are 
dissipated. 

We  are  unqualifiedly  in  accord  with  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that 
industrial  and  labor  conditions  as  existing  prior 
to  the  war  should  continue  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Any  action  to  the  contrary,  whether  of 
industry  shirking  its  duty  or  labor  interposing 
restrictions  of  production  and  attempting  to 
change  existing  conditions,  should  be  regarded  as 
treason  and  punished  as  such. 

We  realize  that  there  must  be  absolutely  loyal 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employee  until 
this  war  is  won;  that  patriotism  must  be  un- 
sullied and  uninfluenced  by  personal  gains  and 
selfish  consideration;  that  the  mutual  pledges  of 
representatives  of  the  workingmen  and  directors 
of  industries  must  be  kept  inviolate  until  a 
righteous  peace  is  re-established  on  the  earth. 

THE   NATIONAL  FOUNDERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


branches  of  the  Government  and  felt  that  protest  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  single  manufacturer,  but  should 
come  from  such  an  association  as  the  National  Found- 
ers' Association. 

A  Labor  Bid  for  Public  Esteem 

Mr.  Drew  called  attention  to  the  claim  for  patriotic 
attitude  made  by  organized  labor  in  calling  off  unlawful 
strikes,  thus  getting  widespread  publicity  for  an  act 
which  had  really  been  taken  by  the  same  group  that 
subsequently  called  the  strike  off.  He  emphasized  that 
something  needs  to  be  done  for  the  silent  90  per  cent 
of  wage  earners  seeking  to  remain  at  work.  He  said 
that  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  large  shipbuilding  activities  at  New- 
ark, is  getting  plenty  of  men  after  repeated  attempts 
to  bring  about  strikes,  and  in  violation  of  Mr.  Gompers' 
promise.  So  well  had  the  Lackawanna  company  been 
able  to  get  labor  that  it  was  now  ahead  of  schedule  and 
has  all  the  men  it  needs.  The.  a%called  patriotic  order 
coming  from  the  convention  oj/j^tfi  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  Buffalo  secnunH.  have  some  influence 
on  the  men,  though  the  organization  claimed  to  have 
no  control  over  the  building  trades. 


for  the  farmers,  and  that  the  sympathy  which  we  ex- 
tended to  the  unions  had  better  be  saved  for  ourselves. 

The  farmers'  alliance  with  labor  led  to  the  grantin" 
of  certain  immunities  and  privileges  to  labor,  which  to 
my  mind  are  undemocratic  and  unjust.  We  should  all 
stand  equal  before  the  law.  But  labor  was  put  above 
the  law.  True,  you  will  say  that  the  farmers  were  in- 
cluded in  this  preference  and  immunity.  But  the  man 
who  does  not  violate  the  law,  nor  intends  to  violate  it, 
wants  no  immunity.  The  farmer  lives  within  the  law. 
He  seeks  no  exemption  from  its  terms.  He  did  wrong 
in  helping  others  to  secure  special  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions.    He  realizes  that  now,  unless  I  am  mistaken. 

The  farmer  to-day  sees  his  mistakes  and  he  has 
paid  for  those  mistakes.  The  farmers'  natural  alliance 
is  with  industry. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 

L.  A.  Osborne,  vice-president  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  spoke  on  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  in  place  of  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  board,  Magnus  W.  Alexander,  taken  suddenly  ill. 
While  the  purposes  of  the  Conference  Board  have  been 
outlined  from  time  to  time  in  these  colijmns,  it  was  em- 
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phasized  at  the  meeting  that  the  board  was  never  in- 
tended to  secure  immediate  and  quick  action,  but  was 
for  thoughtful  study  of  industrial  economic  problems 
and  the  dissemination  of  the  information  obtained 
through  various  channels  to  the  public.  The  board  was 
doing  well  when  we  entered  upon  the  war,  and  many 
looked  to  the  board  for  expressions  of  opinion  on  the 
special  problems  growing  out  of  the  war.  As  a  result 
the  board  has  been  reorganized  to  take  care  of  emer- 
gency matters. 

The  Ante- War  Status  of  Labor 

Some  mention  was  made  of  how  the  board  was  ap- 
proached by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  an 
executive  committee  appointed  as  an  advisory  commit- 
tee. The  board  has  continued  its  studies,  such  as  those 
of  social  insurance,  hours  of  labor,  financial  matters 
and  taxation  laws.  How  the  advisory  committee  met  in 
Washington  over  considerable  periods  and  appeared 
several  times  before  congressional  committees  in  regard 
to  the  income  tax  measure  was  told,  but  meanwhile  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  began  to  show  concern 
over  labor  matters.  These  columns  have  noted  at 
length  how  the  board  put  forward  its  plan  that  during 
the  period  of  the  war  the  conditions  and  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  should  remain  as  they 
were  prior  to  the  war.  The  attitude  in  Washington 
for  a  while  was  that  things  will  right  themselves,  but 
in  August  the  serious  nature  of  the  situation  began  to 
be  realized.  Then  it  was  that  the  board  was  invited 
to  provide  a  plan  and  a  meeting  was  called  of  as  many 
State  and  national  associations  as  possible,  when  the 
statement  mentioned  was  adopted.  As  yet,  however, 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  taken  no  action  on 
the  recommendation,  as  it  seems  impossible  as  yet  to 
get  all  labor  organizations  to  take  similar  action.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  statement  in  Washington  68  to 
70  State,  national  and  local  associations  have  endorsed 
it,  Mr.  Osborne  said. 

The  present  status  of  the  board  is  that  by  resolution 
of  these  conventions,  the  board  is  allowed  to  speak  for 
for  industry  collectively,  but  Mr.  Osborne  mentioned 
that  this  is  not  likely  to  be  done,  unless  quick  action  is 
necessary.  One  point  is  that  the  things  which  industry 
asks  to  be  done  must  not  be  delegated  too  generally, 
but  that  the  industrial  heads  themselves  must  take  an 
active  interest.  It  is  yet  necessary  to  inaugurate  an 
intensive  campaign  of  public  education  and  as  the 
spokesman  of  industry,  the  industry  itself  must  support 
the  board  generously,  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

Betterment  in  Railroad  Operation 

How  economies  may  be  obtained  in  railroad  opera- 
tion at  a  time  when  railroads  have  difficulty  in  financing 
extensions  and  additional  equipment  was  told  in  an  in- 
formal address  by  L.  F.  Loree,  president  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Railroad  Co.  He  mentioned  that  there  were 
cases  of  railroads  which  had  been  inadvisably  built  in 
sections  where  they  could  not  be  economically  operated 
and  others  which  had  passed  their  period  of  usefulness 
owinfi:  to  changes  and  developments  in  the  territory 
served.  He  regarded  it  likely  that  30,000  to  40,000 
miles  of  track  under  such  conditions  might  well  come 
up  and  be  rclaid  in  places  where  railroad  facilities  are 
especially  needed.  There  is  barely  a  road,  he  added,  in 
which  one  or  more  branches  could  not  under  present 
special  conditions  be  taken  up. 

Track  structure,  he  continued,  will  not  show  great 
deterioration  for  18  months,  and  in  a  general  way  equip- 
ment is  in  fairly  good  condition.  Some  locomotives 
there  are  indeed  idle  ready  for  use.  Passenger  equip- 
ment Is  more  than  ample.  The  average  passenger  car 
will  accommwlatc  00  persons,  hut  in  actual  use  about 
11.  There  arc  less  excursion  trains  and  some  trains 
have  been  discontinued.  Freight  movement  is  not  spe- 
cially good,  he  admitted.  One  trouble  is  that  too  often 
unnecessary  delays  occur  in  yards.  In  case  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  some  time  ago  it  was  found  that  70 
hr.  was  lost  in  the  six  yards  through  which  some 
freight  had  to  pass  and  by  special  attt-ntion  to  yard  con- 
ditions the  delay  was  reduced  to  19  hr.  In  the  last  six 
months  such  delays  have  been  cut  in  half  on  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Railroad,  and  in  this  he  j-xpfctcd  that 


the  railroads  of  the  country  are  going  to  show  marked 
economy.  Freight  cars  as  a  whole  are  in  good  physical 
condition. 

Mr.  Loree  paid  his  respects  to  the  commission  form 
of  government  of  railroads.  He  asserted  briefly  that 
while  the  railroads  represent  one-third  of  the  produc- 
tive activities  of  the  country,  they  are  now  facing  bank- 
ruptcy and  that  the  commission  after  a  generation  of 
opportunity  has  either  got  to  put  the  railroads  on  their 
feet  or  "yo"  have  got  to  get  rid  of  the  commission." 
The  railroads,  he  said,  are  no  longer  under  indictment. 
But  they  have  no  credit  and  to  maintain  themselves 
have  to  pay  promptly  for  material  and  wages. 

Shippers'   Part  in  Ameliorating   Transportation 

Recent  betterment  in  results  are  as  much  as  any- 
thing due,  he  said,  to  the  co-operation  of  shippers. 
Railroad  men  are  gratified  by  the  help  given  them  by 
shippers.  One  trouble  has  been  the  small  amount  of 
units  and  the  need  of  quicker  loading  and  unloading. 
He  urged  shippers  not  to  over-order  the  number  of  cars 
required,  nor  file  duplicate  orders  for  empty  cars.  The 
average  time  of  loading  cars  is  two  days,  and  counting 
200,000  cars,  100,000  cars  would  be  saved  if  the  loading 
time  could  be  reduced  to  one  day.  Further  economies 
would  also  be  made  by  loading  to  10  per  cent  above  ca- 
pacity or  to  utilize  fully  the  cubic  contents  of  a  car 
where  possible. 

He  dwelt  on  the  reconsigning  of  cars,  developing  out 
of  the  practice  to  start  a  car  before  the  buyer  has 
actually  been  obtained.  The  result  is  that  at  each  di- 
vision terminal  the  car  is  consigned  to  some  one  or 
another  representative  of  the  original  shipper,  as  the 
car  proceeds  toward  the  point  of  the  expected  customer. 
Though  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  allow  for  a  charge 
on  such  practices,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion l-efused  to  make  the  grant.  He  urged  also  that 
shippers  should  not  try  to  use  roundabout  routes  to  over- 
come an  embargo.  He  specially  advised  the  use  of  auto- 
mobile trucks  for  short  hauls,  as  the  railroads  do  not 
make  money  on  short  hauls,  but  prefer  to  confine  their 
business  to  long  hauls. 

The  Winona  Foundry  School 

What  may  be  mentioned  as  the  revival  of  the 
Winona  foundry  school  at  Indianapolis  was  described 
by  William  M.  Taylor,  Indianapolis.  He  told  how  some 
years  ago  the  association  had  established  the  school,  but 
now  it  was  a  vocational  school  of  the  Indianapolis  pub- 
lic school  system.  About  Oct.  1  it  began  taking  off 
heats.  The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  mem- 
bers in  that  city  have  a  contract  with  the  school  board 
for  the  establishment  of  a  machine  shop,  the  manufac- 
turers to  be  permitted  to  dictate  the  curriculum.  After 
a  two  years'  course  the  boys  are  taken  into  their  shops 
at  a  minimum  of  20c.  per  hour.  The  foundry  is  used 
to  give  the  boys  getting  the  machine  shop  training  an 
insight  into  foundry  work,  but  a  similar  contract  is  ex- 
pected to  be  put  through  with  the  foundrymen  of  the 
city  in  connection  with  the  school  foundry.  The  school 
is  not  as  commonly  known  a  manual  training  school. 
The  boys  work  30  hr.  a  week  in  the  foundry  and  then 
they  get  instructions  in  other  subjects,  such  as  civics, 
mathematics,  etc.  The  serious  problem  is  to  get  boys 
who  can  be  induced  to  take  up  the  work. 

Labor  Saving  in  the  Foundry 

A  remarkable  series  of  motion  pictures  of  labor- ' 
saving  appliances  in  the  foundry  was  shovra  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  on  foundry  methods,  of  which 
J.  J.  Wilson,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  is  chairman. 
These  were  shown  particularly  to  indicate  possibilities 
of  machine  work  in  the  average  jobbing  foundry,  and 
to  induce  a  greater  degree  of  engineering  study  in  the 
foundry  than  is  now  generally  the  case.  President 
Barr  contended  that  too  often  50  per  cent  greater  out- 
put could  be  obtained  with  a  given  force  if  the  same 
skill  was  applied  to  the  producing  department  as  is  to 
the  selling  department.  This  was  the  first  showing  of 
the  pictures.  They  are  intended  for  the  widest  possible 
use.  For  example,  local  foundrymen's  associations  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  pictures,  as  will 
foundry  foremen  associations.  They  covered  practices 
in  plants  like  the  King  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Buffalo r 
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the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  the  foundries  for  the  Buick 
Motor  Car  Co.,  the  stove  foundry  of  the  McClary  Mfg. 
Oo.,  London,  Ont.,  and  the  Lumen  Bearing  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Commissioner  McClintock's  Report- 
In  his  report  as  commissioner  of  the  association, 
A.  E.  McClintock  pointed  out  that  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  strikes  involving  members  in  the  past  season 
shows  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to  concede  union  con- 
trol to  be  the  main  point  of  contention.  The  wage 
question  as  a  strike  issue,  he  said,  has  been  unimpor- 
tant, as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  labor  has 
taken  care  of  that. 

He  described  the  situation  at  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
"combatting  one  of  the  most  vicious  strikes  in  its  his- 
tory." An  association  member  there  is  working  on  ex- 
tremely urgent  and  important  Government  v/ork,  he 
said,  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent  of  capacity.  "It  is 
one  of  three  plants  in  this  country  capable  of  producing 
this  equipment.  It  has  operated  open  shop  for  many 
years.  The  wages  and  hours  were  better  than  the 
union  scale  for  that  district.  The  equipment  and  shop 
conditions  will  compare  most  favorably  with  those  in 
any  shop  in  this  country. 

^'After  weeks  of  the  most  vigorous  organizing  effort 
but  22  out  of  a  total  of  126  molders  could  be  induced 
to  join  the  union.  Their  men  were  not  interested  in  the 
union,  as  their  pay  was  better  than  the  scale  set  for 
union  shops.  The  union  officials  then  decided  to  have  a 
union  molder  disobey  shop  rules  to  any  extent  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  his  discharge.  This  was  done,  and 
the  local  union  promptly  voted  the  shop  on  strike.  By 
resort  to  violence  and  rioting,  molders  were  prevented 
from  continuing  at  work.  The  local  police  officers  refused 
to  act  in  maintaining  law  and  order.  The  Governor,  on 
being  appealed  to,  stated  he  was  powerless  to  act,  as 
the  State  National  Guard  had  been  taken  into  the  Fed- 
eral Service.  This  condition  continued  for  four  months, 
when  the  foundry  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  Court  through  the  issuance  of  a  permanent 
injunction  against  the  molders'  union." 

The  International  Molders'  Union  has,  he  said,  an 
average  paid  membership  of  44,000.  The  United  States 
census  for  1910  gives  the  number  of  male  molders  and 
coremakers  in  the  United  States  as  137,262.  Including 
Canada,  a  conservative  estimate,  he  figured,  would  place 
the  total  number  at  present  at  150,000.  The  union, 
therefore,  embraces  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber. In  the  year  union  dues  have  increased  from  40c. 
to  60c.  per  member  per  week.  In  five  years  48  new  local 
unions  have  been  organized  and  63  discontinued. 

Secretary  Taylor's  Report 

The  report  of  Secretary  J.  M.  Taylor  showed  that 
56  concerns  had  been  admitted  to  membership  and  22 
lost  by  resignation.  Nearly  all  the  resignations  were 
due  to  financial  reasons,  changes  in  management  and 
concerns  going  out  of  busmess.  The  average  number 
of  employees  reported  showed  a  gain  over  the  previous 
year  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Taylor  told  at  length  of  specific  indications  of 
the  value  of  the  association's  publication.  The  Review, 
which  later  in  the  meeting  it  was  voted  should  be  called 
"The  Open  Shop,"  provided  the  change  in  name  met 
the  approval  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
which  jointly  with  the  founders'  association  publishes 
the  periodical. 

Officers  Elected 

William  H.  Barr,  Lumen  Bearing  Co.,  Buffalo,  was 
re-elected  president.  Samuel  L.  Moore,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  Moore  Bros.  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
was  elected  vice-president.  J.  M.  Taylor  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  A.  E.  McClintock  was  reappointed  com- 
missioner by  the  administrative  council  after  the  close 
of  the  convention.  The  district  committees  elected  are 
as  follows: 

First  District:  P.  C.  Fromm,  Manufacturers'  Foundry 
Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  ;  A.  E.  Newton,  Reed-Prentice  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  Enoch  Shenton,  Wm.  Highton  &  Sons  Co., 
Nashua,  N.  H.  ;  C.  C.  Chesney,  Pittsfleld  Works,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.  ;  C.  H.  Tholl.  General  Fire  Ex- 
tinguisher Co.,  Providence. 

Second  District  :  D.  W.  Sowers,  Sowers  Mfg.  Co.,  Buf- 
falo ;  H.  P.  Macdonald,  Snead  &  Co.  Iron  Works,  Jersey  City  ; 


James  H.  Caldwell,  Ludlow  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  ; 
A.  S.  Blagden,  American  Malleables  Co.,  Lancaster,  N.  Y.  ; 
Louis  P.  Willsea,  Willsea  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Third  District:  Ely  Griswold",  Griswold  Mfg.  Co.,  Brie, 
Pa.  ;  Wm.  S.  Hallowell,  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works,  Phila- 
delphia;  C.  S.  Koch,  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting  Co.,  McKeesport, 
Pa.  ;  J.  Turner  Moore,  Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Reading, 
Pa. ;  John  E.  Thropp,  John  E.  Thropp's  Sons  Co.,  Trenton. 
N.  J. 

Fourth  District  :  Geo.  O.  Rockwood,  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 
Indianapolis ;  Charles  F.  Seelbach,  Forest  City  Foundry  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland ;  Samuel  Blackburn,  John  B.  Morris 
Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  E.  R.  Frost,  National  Machinery 
Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio  ;  James  Inglis,  American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit. 

Fifth  District:  H.  T.  Hornsby,  Central  Foundry  Co., 
Webb  City,  Mo. ;  E.  E.  Baker,  Kewanee  Boiler  Co.,  Kewanee, 
111.  ;  W.  H.  Winslow,  Winslow  Brothers  Co.,  Chicago  ;  John  B. 
Strauch,  More-Jones  Brass  &  Metal  Co.,  St.  Louis.  ;  C.  R. 
Stephens,  Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 

Sixth  District  :  C.  A.  Luster,  Clyde  Iron  Works,  Duluth, 
Minn.  ;  Max  W.  Babb,  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.;  Milwaukee ; 
Fred  M.  Prescott,  Prescott  Co.,  Menominee,  Mich.  ;  John  G. 
Osborne,  Lakeside  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. ; 
L.  R.  Barrett,  "Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

Seventh  District:  Geo.  W.  Watts,  Canada  Foundry  Co., 
Toronto ;  A.  R.  Goldie,  Goldle  McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gait,  Ont, ; 
H.  Cockshutt,  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont. ;  J.  C.  Rus- 
sell, John  McDougall  Caledonian  Iron  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mon- 
treal ;  W.  M.  Gartshone,  McClary  Mfg.  Co.,  London,  Ont. 

Eighth  District  :  Z.  W.  Wheland,  Wheland  Co.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  ;  W.  D.  Tynes,  Hardie-Tynes  Mfg.  Co.,  Birming- 
ham ;  E.  Y.  Hartwell,  Hartwell  Iron  Works,  Houston,  Tex. ; 
Geo.  R.  Lombard,  Lombard  Iron  Works  &  Supply  Co.,  Au- 
gusta, Ga. ;  J.  Gosljn,  Joubert  &  Goslin  Machine  &  Foundry 
Co.,  Birmingham. 

Duties  of  Director  of  Steel  Supply 

The  following  statement,  which  supplements  the  re- 
cent announcement  in  these  columns,  is  authorized  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense: 

"Under  and  subject  to  the  raw-materials  division  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  J.  L.  Replogle,  vice-president  American  Vana- 
dium Co.,  will  act  as  director  of  steel  supply  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  distribution  and  be  responsible  for 
the  prompt  and  proper  execution  of  all  orders  for  iron 
and  steel,  other  than  ordnance,  for  the  United  States 
and  allied  Governments. 

"Mr.  Replogle  will  receive  weekly  reports  from  the 
iron  and  steel  producers  showing  the  tonnage  of  iron 
and  steel  of  the  various  classifications  on  order  for  the 
United  States  and  allied  Governments,  as  well  as  domes- 
tic and  foreign  orders  for  general  purposes.  He  will 
also  keep  informed  as  to  mill  capacities  and  mill  pro- 
duction, and  in  cases  of  retarded  output  secure  reasons 
therefor,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  manufacturers  and 
the  War  Industries  Board  make  every  proper  effort  to 
remove  obstacles  which  prevent  maximum  output  of  war 
necessities. 

"Mr.  Replogle  will  at  all  times  work  in  close  harmony 
with  the  various  departments  of  the  Government,  which 
will  give  him  as  much  preliminary  information  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  material  can  be  placed  to  the  best 
advantage  of  all  concerned  and  with  due  consideratiofi 
with  respect  to  giving  mills  the  best  operating  condi- 
tions to  permit  maximum  output  at  minimum  cost  so 
far  as  the  Government  necessities  will  allow. 

"Mr.  Replogle  will  have  all  necessary  steel  statistical 
records  to  which  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
i^arious  Government  departments  will  have  access." 


The  German  Electric  Steel  Co.  of  Berlin,  which  was 
founded  in  1916  with  a  capital  of  5,000  marks,  increased 
soon  afterward  to  250,000  marks,  now  intends  to  in- 
crease its  capital  further  to  2,000,000  marks,  according 
to  the  London  Ironmonger.  It  is  reported  that  one-half 
of  the  shares  have  been  taken  by  the  town  of  Franken- 
berg,  near  Chemnitz,  where  a  new  plant  is  to  be  built 
and  to  which  the  headquarters  of  the  company  are  to 
be  transferred.  The  steel  plant  will  be  moved  from 
Berlin  to  Frankenberg. 


The  Hedason  Mfg.  Co.,  maker  of  screw  machifte 
products,  has  removed  from  its  former  location  at  28 
Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  1041  State 
Street. 


Unable  to  Spend  All  Money  Voted 

War  Preparations  Proceed  Rather  -  Slowly— Secretary 
McAdoo  Makes  Statement— Board  of  Excess  Profits 
Advisers  Selected  to  Help  Administer  War  Revenue  Act 


Washington,  N«v.  20. — The  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  during  the  past  few  days  of  the 
estimates  of  the  several  executive  departments  of  ex- 
penditures to  be  made  during  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent  fiscal    year   has    lesulted    in   the   disquieting   dis- 
closure   that   war    preparations    have    proceeded    at    so 
slow  a  pace  since  July  1  that  the  War  Department  has 
been  able  to  disburse  but  50  per  cent  of  the  appropria- 
tions allotted  to  the  four  months'  period  ending  Oct.  31. 
Other  departments,  also,  are  behind  their  estimates  by 
very   large   sums,   and   as    a   result   Secretary    McAdoo 
concludes  that  the  country  may  be  able  to  get  through 
the  present  fiscal  year  by  raising  not  more  than  $10,- 
000,000,000  additional  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  war  sav- 
ings certificates  and  Treasury  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness.     Further   taxation,   effective   during  the   current 
year,  may  be  avoided,  but,  as  Congress  at  the  coming 
session  must  provide  both  appropriations  and  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  next,  it  is  more 
than    probable   that    a    new    revenue    measure    will   be 
framed  during  the  winter  or  spring  designed   to  pro- 
duce approximately  $2,000,000,000. 

In  giving  this  important  news  to  the  public.  Secretary 
McAdoo,  in  an  address  before  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association  in  Baltimore  during  the  past  week,  en- 
deavored to  draw  an  optimistic  deduction  from  the  very 
serious  facts,  emphasizing  the  conclusion  that  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  country  would  not  be  strained  in 
the  immediate  future  to  provide  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  until  next  July.  He  was 
very  careful,  however,  not  to  pledge  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  refrain  from  recommending  to  Congress 
further  taxation  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  he 
significantly  omitted  any  reference  whatever  to  the  re- 
quirements of  next  year,  which  Congress  must  take  up  bureau. 
for    immediate   consideration.      The    Secretary   said   in 

part : 

Secretary  McAdoo's  Statement 


to    husband 


ful    study    of    the    course    of    international    trade, 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  Statement  Explained 

Secretary  McAdoo's  frank  statement  to  the  effect 
that  "the  expenditures  for  the  War  Department  for  the 
four-month  period  have  been  50  per  cent  less  than  was 
estimated  by  that  department  for  that  period"  carries 
with  it  a  revelation  of  great  importance.  The  language 
employed  is  susceptible  of  three  interpretations,  but  the 
correct  one  is  easily  distinguished.  Either  the  War 
Department  overestimated  the  cost  of  the  material  it 
planned  to  purchase  or  its  estimates  covered  twice  as 
much  material  as  it  has  proved  necessary  to  buy,  or  its 
deliveries  have  been  so  delayed  that  payments  have 
consumed  but  one-half  the  current  allotments  of  funds. 
It  is  no  secret  here  that  the  last  explanation  is  the  cor- 
rect one.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  this  involves 
no  disparagement  of  the  ability  of  the  department  offi- 
cials in  contracting  for  the  colossal  quantities  of  mate- 
rial ordered  since  the  United  States  became  involved  in 
the  war,  for  there  have  been  no  precedents  or  criteria 
to  guide  them,  while  at  every  hand  obstacles,  some  of 
them  almost  insurmountable,  have  been  met  with  all 
the  resourcefulness  at  command. 

In  the  Ordnance  Bureau  in  particular  it  has  been 
necessary  to  overcome  a  situation  due  to  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  provide  funds  for  the  equipment  of  private 
plants  to  co-operate  with  the  arsenals,  and  it  has 
proven  a  gigantic  task  to  fit  up  steel  works,  forging 
plants,  and  machine  shops  in  a  dozen  different  districts 
to  help  in  the  great  work  of  producing  guns,  carriages 
and  shells.  That  this  work  of  equipment,  while  break- 
ing all  records,  has  progressed  l6ss  rapidly  than  was 
hoped  for,   is   no  reflection   upon  the   efficiency   of  the 


During  the  past  few  days  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  have  submitted  to  me  their  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures during  the  current  fiscal  year.  On  the  basis  of 
these  estimates.  I  am  confident  that,  allowing  for  a  liberal 
balance  in  the  general  fund  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  $10,000,000,000  remains  to  be  raised  by  the  issue 
of  bonds,  war  savings  certificates  and  Treasury  certificates 
of  Indebtedness. 

This  is  not  regarded  by  the  Treasury  Department  as  a 
task  which  will  in  any  way  strain  the  cajmcity  or  resources 
of  the  United  States.  The  splendid  success  of  the  second 
l,ll)erty  loan  shows  that  the  people  are  fully  determined  to 
support  the  war  and  are  prepared  to  make  such  sacrifices  of 
luxuries,  pleasures,  comforts  and  conveniences  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  estimates  of  the  various  departments  include  appro- 
priations already  made  and  proposed  supplemental  estimates 
to  be  submitted  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress. 
Tbough  the  estimated  ordinary  expenditures  (excluding  ad- 
Tances  to  the  Allies)  for  the  year  average  about  a  billion  a 
month,  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  four-month  period 
ended  Oct.  «1  have  been  only  $l.2t>6.000.000.  or  at  the  rate 
of  $324,000,000  a  month.  Kor  Instance,  the  expenditures  for 
the  War  Department  for  the  four-month  period  have  been  60 
per  cent  lesii  than  was  estimated  by  that  department  for  that 
period.  It  may  be  confidently  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
actual  expenditures  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1918,  will  not  at  the  most  exceed  the  estimates. 

The  artual  credits  to  the  Allies  have  averaged  1600,000,000 
per  month,  or  within  the  i-MnmHtes  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  actual  cash  disbursements  against  the 
ersdiU  so  esUbllahed  have  fallen  below  the  estimates.  Of  the 
expenditures  made  for  the  account  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  those  for  the  account  of  the  Allies,  a  very  great  pre- 
ponderance is  for  purchases  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
ot>erations  Involve  m«'r«ly  n.  »h\ti  <>t  m-AWn  and  have  not  been 
a  strain  on  the  financial  r^-xoiim-H  of  fJw  »ounfry.  Not  only 
Is  this  true,  but  every  prrr<:Autlon  Is  being  taken,  by  wise 
restrictions  upon  the  shipment  of  gold,  accompanied  by  care- 


Wooden  Ship  Building 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  those  who  have  followed 
developments  in  the  Shipping  Board  to  learn  that  its 
appropriations  will  be  drawn  upon  much  more  slowly 
than  was  anticipated  and  that  the  sums  provided  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  will  not  only  meet  all  the  drafts 
to  be  made  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  but,  together 
with  the  authorizations  heretofore  provided,  will  carry 
the  program  through  the  greater  part  of  next  summer. 
The  development  of  the  wooden  ship  program  has 
proved  a  great  disappointment  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  average  period  of  construction  of  this  type  of  ves- 
sel will  materially  exceed  that  of  the  fabricated  steel 
ships.  The  original  idea  that  large  numbers  of  these 
ships  could  be  built  in  from  four  to  eight  months  was 
long  ago  abandoned  and  the  recent  announcement  that 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  decided  to  sub- 
stitute Douglas  fir  from  Oregon  for  Southern  white 
pine  in  the  construction  of  these  vessels  indicates  that 
little  substantial  progress  has  been  made  upon  the 
ships  the  keels  of  which  have  thus  far  been  laid. 

The  new  naval  program,  including  the  160  addi- 
tional destroyers  for  which  appropriation  was  made  at 
the  last  session,  is  progressing  at  a  normal  rate  of 
speed  and  in  some  respects  shows  increased  rapidity  as 
compared  with  peace  times.  The  stupendous  tonnage 
involved,  however,  has  not  only  tested  the  existing 
facilities  for  naval  construction,  but  has  made  neces- 
sary large  yard  extensions  and  increased  equipment 
requiring  much  time  as  well  as  money,  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  allotment  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  current 
year  is  still  on  hand. 

The  Aviation  Program 

A  similar  situation  exists  as  to  the  aviation  pro- 
gram for  which  Congress  appropriated  approximately 
$700,000,000.      A    great   deal   of   essential    preliminary 
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work  has  been  done  in  developing  this  program  and  the 
establishments  which  are  to  build  the  projected  air- 
planes are  rapidly  getting  into  shape  for  quantity  pro- 
duction. Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  output 
of  Liberty  motors,  which  are  to  be  largely  used  by  the 
American  aviation  corps,  has  been  inconsiderable,  while 
the  construction  of  the  planes  themselves  has  made  lit- 
tle better  progress.  Experienced  engineers  have  fore- 
seen all  the  obstacles  encountered  and  are  neither  dis- 
appointed nor  discouraged  at  the  progress  made,  but,  of 
course,  the  net  result  is  that  the  money  appropriated 
by  Congress  has  not  been  spent  and  is  still  in  the 
Treasury. 

The  slow  progress  made  in  the  war  preparations  and 
the  comparatively  light  drafts  on  the  appropriations 
granted  by  Congress  will  result  in  a  very  rigid  exami- 
nation of  all  estimates  received  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  two  houses  at  the  coming  session. 
Conservative  members  of  both  houses  pointed  out  last 
summer  that  the  amounts  being  so  readily  voted  to 
meet  the  estimates  6f  the  departments  could  not  possi- 
bly be  spent  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1918,  and  suggested  that  smaller  sums  be  allotted 
coupled  with  authorizations  to  make  contracts  covering 
the  full  estimates.  The  administration  officials,  how- 
ever, urged  so  strongly  the  immediate  appropriation  of 
the  full  sums  desired  that  Congress  was  carried  com- 
pletely off  its  feet  and  bills  carrying  fabulous  amounts 
were  rushed  through  without  the  slightest  considera- 
tion. The  passage  of  the  aviation  bill  carrying  $664,- 
000,000  through  a  single  house  in  an  hour  or  two  and 
without  any  real  discussion  was  typical  of  much  of  this 
procedure. 

War  Revenue  Problems 

Quite  irrespective  of  whether,  in  view  of  Secretary 
McAdoo's  disclosures,  it  will  be  regarded  as  necessary 
to  enact  additional  revenue  legislation  during  the  com- 
ing winter,  it  is  expected  that  a  measure  will  soon  be 
introduced  amending  the  war  revenue  act  in  certain 
important  particulars  and  especially  as  to  the  provi- 
sion imposing  the  so-called  war  excess  profits  tax.  The 
only  escape  from  this  necessity  would  be  possible  by  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  not  only  construing  but 
actually  amending  the  law  so  as  to  avoid  the  illogical 
consequences  of  blunders  made  in  the  drafting  of  this 
feature  of  the  act.  The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has 
already  given  serious  consideration  to  the  practicability 
of  putting  certain  strained  constructions  upon  several 
provisions  and  the  question  as  to  whether  this  is  prac- 
ticable will  probably  be  decided  at  an  early  date,  as  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  of  Excess 
Profits  Advisers  just  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  assist  the  department  in  administering  the 
war  revenue  act.     These  advisers  are: 

Representative  Cordell  Hull,  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

T.  S.  Adams,  economist,  of  Yale  University. 

Wallace  D.  Simmons,  president  Simmons  Hardware  Co., 
St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia. 

J.  E.  Sterrett  of  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  accountants, 
New  York. 

S.  R.  Bertron  of  Bertron,  Griscom  &  Co.,  bankers,  New- 
York. 

E.  T.  Meredith,  editor  Successful  Farming,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

T.  W.  McCullough,  editor  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Stewart  W.  Cramer  of  the  National  Council  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Henry  Walters,  chairman  of  the  board,  Atlantic  Coa.st 
Line  and  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railways. 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  these  advisers. 
Secretary  McAdoo  emphasizes  the  established  policy 
of  the  department  "to  co-operate  intelligently  with  the 
public  and  business  in  the  administration  of  the  tax 
laws"  and  says  that  "in  the  important  work  these  men 
have  been  called  upon  to  do  there  must  be  constructive 
co-operation  between  the  department  and  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  in  the  proper  collection  of  the  full 
amount  of  all  revenue  authorized  by  Congress,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  winning  the  great  war  in  which 
the  nation  is  engaged."  Referring  to  the  manner  in 
which  business  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  have 
shown  their  desire  to  help.  Secretary  McAdoo  cites  the 
action  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  recommending  that  a  large  part  of  the  war 


expenditures  be  obtained  from  taxes  on  excess  profits 
and  incomes.  "This  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  busi- 
ness to  do  its  full  share  in  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment's war  policies,"  says  the  Secretary,  "has  been 
recognized  by  the  administration  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  this  great  burden,  advocated  by  those 
who  will  bear  the  greater  part  of  it,  fall  with  as  little 
hardship  as  possible  consistent  with  a  just  and  thor- 
ough administration  of  the  law." 

Preparing  for  Gigantic  Task 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  thoroughly  under- 
stands Secretary  McAdoo's  policy.  In  planning  for  the 
gigantic  task  of  collecting  the  war  revenue,  a  new  or- 
ganization has  been  effected,  additional  divisions  have 
been  created,  and  preparations  made  for  a  large  in- 
crease in  personnel.  Every  official,  it  is  declared,  will 
be  required  to  so  conduct  his  own  work  as  to  clearly 
reflect  the  department's  policy. 

In  connection  with  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of 
Excess  Profits  Advisers,  Secretary  McAdoo  makes  it 
plain  that  their  work  will  not  be  limited  to  construing 
the  law,  but  they  will  assist  taxpayers  in  calculating 
their  obligations  to  the  Government  under  the  various 
provisions  of  the  war  revenue  act.  "The  Government 
is  fortunate,"  says  the  Secretary,  "to  obtain  as  advisers 
men  of  such  broad  vision  and  experience,  who  are  patri- 
otically interested  in  seeing  that  the  money  so  vitally 
needed  for  war  purposes  is  collected  with  the  least  in- 
convenience to  the  public  and  to  business  generally. 
The  law  presents  problems  of  construction  and  inter- 
pretation that  are  of  vital  importance.  The  policy  of 
the  department  will  be  to  continue  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  taxpayers,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  reliable 
and  complete  information  before  promulgating  admin- 
istrative regulations.  The  recognized  standing  and 
ability  of  these  advisers  are  an  assurance  that  the 
problems  will  be  solved  in  the  light  of  the  best  avail- 
able constructive  knowledge  and  experience. 

Program  of  Information 

"In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  department  in 
availing  itself  of  the  services  of  these  advisers,  plans 
are  being  formulated  for  a  program  of  information  for 
the  taxpaying  public.  It  is  essential  that  every  tax- 
payer shall  know  how  to  compute  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  he  must  pay  and  the  time,  place  and  method  pro- 
vided for  its  payment.  The  department  recognizes  that 
information  of  this  kind  will  be  indispensable  because 
the  law  puts  upon  the  taxpayer  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  returns  by  which  his  tax  is  measured. 

"Steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  the  tax-gathering 
machinery  of  the  Government  into  closer  relationship 
with  the  taxpaying  public.  An  office  known  as  the 
Division  of  Taxpayers'  Co-operation  has  been  created 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  Under  the  direction 
of  this  office  a  nation-wide  plan  of  co-operation  with 
taxpayers  is  being  developed.  Through  the  organiza- 
tion that  will  carry  out  this  plan  essential  information 
will  be  coftveyed  in  the  most  direct  manner  to  each 
taxpayer. 

"The  department  recognizes  also  the  desirability  of 
relieving  the  public  of  any  uncertainties  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation and  administration  of  the  law.  Hasty 
action  must  be  avoided  and  due  consideration  must  be 
given  to  actual  conditions  and  facts,  so  that  the  de- 
partment's rulings  shall  not  disturb  sound  and  desira- 
ble trade  practices.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the 
work  shall  proceed  intelligently  and  expeditiously." 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  Board  of  Advisers  will 
be  able  to  correct  by  regulation  some  of  the  blunders 
made  in  the  drafting  of  the  excess  profits  tax  law.  It 
has  been  found,  for  example,  that  a  large  number  of 
small  concerns  having  profits  aggregating  but  a  few 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  which  were  intended  to  be 
practically  exempt  from  taxation,  will  be  called  upon 
to  pay  a  very  large  percentage  of  their  net  earning^s 
because,  through  an  oversight,  the  first  and  lowest 
"bracket"  of  the  excess  profits  schedule  will  not  apply 
to  them  and  they  become  liable  under  a  bracket  which 
does  not  include  the  $3,000  exemption.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  provision  covering  this  point  has  already 
been  drafted  and  will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 

revenue  act  as  soon  as  Congress  meets. 

w.  L.  c. 
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The  War's  Economic  Changes 

In  view  of  the  extensive  program  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  in  the  regulation  and 
control  of  industries  by  the  Government,  the  ex- 
perience of  Great  Britain  in  this  direction  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  London  EconowAst,  in 
describing  present  conditions,  says  that  while  it  is 
recognized  that  a  great  and  increasing  amount  of 
state  control  is  necessary  so  long  as  the  war  lasts 
and  afterward  while  the  immense  dislocation  of 
the  world  is  being  straightened  out,  "we  are  all 
most  heartily  sick  of  it."  The  Economist  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  war  has  done  more  to  make 
all  classes  hate  the  very  idea  of  state  socialism 
than  could  have  been  achieved  in  the  past  if  all 
the  newspapers,  books  and  speeches  delivered  had 
been  concentrated  on  this  one  purpose.  It  then 
shows  how  a  committee  is  collectively  much  less 
intelligent  than  its  individual  members.  It  is  as- 
serted that  experiences  in  Great  Britain  with  state 
controlled  railroads,  ships,  coal  mines,  engineering 
works,  food,  drink  and  newspapers  causes  an  in- 
tense longing  for  the  day  when  the  defense  of  the 
realm  act  will  pass  out  of  existence;  yet  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  cannot  be  a  return  to  the  old 
free,  untrammeled  individualism.  "We  can  no 
longer  conduct  business  each  man  for  himself, 
each  industry  for  itself  on  the  principle  of  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost,"  says  this  London  author- 
ity, which  adds  that  co-operation  has  shown  what 
might  be  achieved  by  co-operation  under  volun- 
tary organization;  for,  inefficient  as  industries 
under  government  control  have  been  and  are,  the 
wastage  before  the  war  under  the  old  free  competi- 
tive system  has  been  demonstrated.  With  methods 
developed  to  the  greater  degree  of  efficiency  that 
now  exists,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  present  waste 
still  caused  by  friction  between  management  and 
labor,  between  producer  and  distributor  can  be 
eliminated  or  minimized,  short  hours  of  work  will 
be  fully  compatible  with  high  pay  and  prices  lower 
than  they  now  are. 

As  to  condttions  in  thin  country*  it  is  doubtful 
if  state  socialism  as  such  has  made  progress;  but 
it  certainly  is  true  that  people  are  not  as  easily 
alarmed  as  they  once  were  about  certain  tenden- 
cies being  classified  as  socialistic,  whether  they 
be  in  the  line  of  increased  Government  authority 
or  in  allowing  greater  power  to  corporations  to 


co-operate.  One  thing  is  certain:  that  conditions 
after  the  war  will  be  far  different  from  those  be- 
fore the  war  or  those  now  existing.  The  value  of 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  railroads  and  great  in- 
dustries is  appreciated  more  than  ever  in  this 
country  and  the  follow  of  insisting  on  unlimited 
competition  will  never  prevail  again. 

The  tendencies  of  the  times  are  illustrated  in 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Vanderlip  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  Washington  last 
week  at  the  hearing  on  the  proposed  increase  in 
freight  rates.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  in- 
creased rates  would  simply  be  a  poultice  for  ex- 
isting ills  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  radi- 
cal change  fashioned  after  the  plan  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system  with  representatives  of  labor 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the 
central  governing  board  which  could  decide  when 
combinations  could  be  formed  and  when  increases 
should  be  granted  in  traffic  as  well  as  in  wages. 
He  expressed  the  fear  that  unless  the  present  sys- 
tem of  regulation  without  allowing  combinations 
of  railroads  is  abandoned.  Government  ownership 
will  be  urged  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  serious 
railroad  problems  in  this  country.  This  surely  is 
a  long  step  away  from  individualistic  operation  of 
industry,  but  the  proposal  does  not  shock  the 
country  and  it  with  other  plans  will  receive  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Mr.  Vanderlip,  like  all  thinking  men  who  are 
in  contact  with  the  railroads  and  all  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  is  seeking  such  light  as 
present  conditions  afford,  and  the  war  period  is 
certain  to  bring  experience  in  large  measure  to 
assist  in  laying  the  foundations  for  better  systems. 


Workmen  and  Performance 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  claim  that 
workmen  are  not  putting  forth  their  best  effort  is 
being  made  altogether  too  sweepingly.  The  glar- 
ing instances,  of  I.  W.  W.'s,  of  coal  miners  who 
object  to  being  fined  if  they  do  not  work  five  eight- 
hour  days  a  week,  and  others,  are  probably  magni- 
fied when  it  comes  to  considering  totals  or  averages. 
Many  individual  instances  of  "labor  shortage"  are 
in  reality  evidence  that  men  are  working.  While 
there  are  floating  idlers  in  all  the  large  cities, 
the  "odd- job"  man  in  the  hamlet  is  hard  to  find, 
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doubtless  because  he  now  has  a  steady  job.  The 
sum  total  of  work  done  is  very  large. 

In  some  directions  that  is  an  improvement  in  the 
amount  of  work  done.  Many  employers  testify  to 
the  steadier  labor  of  men  through  their  having  pur- 
chased Liberty  bonds  on  the  installment  system. 
Men  who  hitherto  made  no  effort  to  save  money  have 
been  given  an  incentive  and  are  putting  in  more 
regular  hours.  Instead  of  the  first  loan  acting  as  a 
drag  upon  the  second,  many  employers  found  their 
forces  subscribing  much  more  freely  to  the  second. 
The  educational  work  done  in  the  first  campaign, 
the  tendency  toward  thrift  inculcated,  bore  good 
fruit  when  the  second  campaign  was  started. 

It  is  well  to  recall  now  that  the  restriction  in 
immigration,  which  in  the  spring  of  1915  was  al- 
ready used  as  the  basis  for  predicting  a  labor  short- 
age, has  now  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than 
three  years.  The  net  increase  in  population  due  to 
the  passenger  movement,  aliens  and  citizens,  has 
been  as  follows,  in  fiscal  years  and  in  July  and 
August  of  this  year: 

1913   754,205      1916   137,138 

1914   687,065      1917   217,907 

1915   117,237      July-August    —12,378 

The  fiscal  year  1913  was  a  good  year  industri- 
ally, while  the  next  was  a  bad  one.  The  two  to- 
gether can  be  taken,  therefore,  as  involving  a  nor- 
mal average  influx  for  average  times,  whereas  we 
have  since  had  good  times.  The  1913-4  average 
increase  in  population  due  to  passenger  movement 
was  about  720,000  a  year  or  60,000  a  month.  In 
three  years  and  two  months  additional  we  should 
have  had  an  increase  of  2,280,000  in  our  population, 
according  to  the  previous  rate,  whereas  there  was 
an  increase  of  only  472,282  in  the  three  fiscal  years, 
with  an  efflux  of  12,378  last  July  and  August, 
making  a  net  increase  of  about  460,000,  or  a  defi- 
ciency of  1,820,000  from  the  expected. 

All  things  considered,  therefore,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  conclude  that  on  an  average  the  amount  of 
work  being  done  per  man  at  the  present  time  is 
large.  There  are  glaring  and  unfortunate  cases  of 
exceptions,  which  should  be  rectified,  but  the  chief 
difficulty  is  that  the  number  of  men  is  not  great 
enough  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  that 
should  be  done. 


More  Transportation  or  Less  Freight 

The  condition  on  the  railroads  is  such  that  an 
early  decision  is  imperative  whether  greater  trans- 
portation facilities  shall  be  provided  or  less  freight 
shall  be  required  to  be  moved.  The  railroads  have 
been  handling  a  record  volume  of  freight,  yet  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them,  and 
congestion  has  so  increased  in  recent  weeks  that 
a  remedy  must  be  found,  particularly  as  the  first 
blasts  of  winter  will  effect  their  usual  slowing  down 
in  railroad  operations. 

The  subject  is  being  discussed  by  the  laity, 
who  suffer  from  embargoes,  car  shortage,  and  slow 
movement  of  freight.  In  the  opinions  expressed  as 
to  what  should  be  done  there  is  seen  the  fruit  of  the 
railroads'  campaign  in  recent  years,  that  they  should 
be  enabled  to  purchase  more  rolling  stock,  and 
there  is  quite  a  discussion  as  to  the  means  that 


should  be  provided.  While  the  discussion  centers 
upon  an  advance  in  freight  rates,  there  are  two 
proposals,  one  that  rates  should  be  advanced  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  enable  the  railroads  to  make  pur- 
chases out  of  earnings,  the  other  that  rates  should 
merely  be  so  increased  as  to  insure  earnings  pros- 
pects sufficient  to  invite  capital  to  invest  in  railroad 
securities. 

Railroad  managers  are  themselves  not  a  unit 
on  this  subject,  some  taking  the  interesting  stand 
that  they  ought  not  to  seek  to  float  new  securities 
when  the  Government  is  engaged  in  borrowing  such 
huge  sums  while  others  claim  that  now  is  the  time 
to  put  the  railroads  in  such  condition  that  now  and 
in  future  they  will  be  able  to  borrow  money. 

As  opposed  to  the  proposition  that  the  capacity 
of  the  railroads  should  be  increased  to  meet  the  de- 
mands, there  is  the  plan  for  discontinuing  unessen- 
tial industrial  operations,  so  that  less  freight  would 
be  seeking  movement  and  also  much  man  power 
would  be  released.  The  various  departments  at 
Washington  having  direct  and  indirect  interest  in 
this  matter  are  now  seriously  considering  the  com- 
pilation of  what  will  be  known  as  a  list  of  unessen- 
tials.  Last  week  the  railroads  submitted  a  list  of 
about  500  commodities,  the  movement  of  which 
might  be  considered  unessential  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  this  list  is  now  being  studied.  The 
dispatch  from  Washington  that  a  list  has  already 
been  adopted,  but  is  kept  secret  for  the  time  being 
to  avoid  unsettlement  to  industry,  does  not  seem  to 
be  well  founded,  more  authoritative  advices  being 
that  no  list  will  be  finally  adopted  until  the  parties 
in  interest  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  pres- 
ent their  respective  cases.  Actual  restriction,  how- 
ever, has  begun,  with  the  priority  order  dated  Oct. 
27,  prohibiting  the  use  of  open-top  cars  in  the 
transportation  of  materials  to  be  used  in  road  mak- 
ing and  repair,  building  places  of  amusement,  and 
making  passenger  vehicles  and  furniture.  The 
question  is  only  how  far  restriction  shall  go. 

The  question  has  its  psychological  as  well  as  its 
material  aspect.  It  was  frankly  admitted  that  one 
of  the  considerations  leading  to  the  fuel  adminis- 
trator's order  as  to  the  curtailment  in  electrical 
illumination  was  the  sentimental  influence  that 
would  be  exerted,  by  giving  the  public  another  illus- 
tration of  the  sweeping  character  of  the  country's 
devotion  to  the  work  of  prosecuting  war.  Meatless 
and  wheatless  days  have  likewise  their  psycholog- 
ical function.  Curtailment  of  industry  by  cutting 
out  unessentials  is  not  necessarily  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. It  would  not  make  its  separate  appeal  to  each 
of  the  individuals  in  the  masses.  On  the  one  hand 
men  would  be  thrown  out  of  jobs  in  factories  doing 
unessential  work,  and  certainly  no  desirable  senti- 
mental appeal  would  be  involved  in  that.  It  would 
produce  scarcity  of  the  commodities  marked  unes- 
sential and  abstention  from  buying  them  would 
come  from  pecuniary,  not  sentimental,  reasons.  The 
publication  of  a  list  of  industrial  operations  de- 
cided upon  as  unessential  would  exert  an  unsettling 
influence  upon  business.  On  the  whole,  the  psy- 
chological influence  would  be  unfavorable,  and  the 
matter  must  be  considered  only  from  its  material 
side,  whether  the  cutting  out  of  unessentials  will 
increase  the  supply  of  labor  and  of  transportation 
sufficient  to  make  it  pay  as  a  national  operation. 
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The  other  proposition,  to  increase  railroad  facil- 
ities, has  its  own  difficulties,  greater  than  seems 
generally  to  be  realized.  It  is  admitted  that  there 
is  enough  main  line  track.  Increasing  railroad 
facilities  involves  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
More  cars,  more  locomotives,  more  yard  and  siding 
facilities. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  cars  as  cars,  the  diffi- 
culty being  with  their  movement,  and  the  question 
in  railroad  circles  is  whether  it  is  more  motive 
power  or  greater  yard  and  siding  facilities  that  is 
needed  to  produce  a  heavier  freight  movement.  It 
is  not  feasible  at  this  time  to  build  large  numbers 
of  standard  steel  construction  cars,  for  the  plates 
at  least  are  not  available,  being  required  to  push 
the  shipbuilding  program  to  the  utmost.  Composite 
cars  could  be  built,  using  wood  in  conjunction  with 
structural  shapes,  but  that  is  to  be  considered  only 
as  a  last  resort,  because  such  cars  would  be  of  far 
less  than  full  value  after  the  war. 

As  to  yards  and  sidings,  the  difficulty  there  is 
not  so  much  material  as  it  is  labor.  The  railroads 
have  not  even  been  able  to  maintain  their  perma- 
nent way  of  late,  and  nearly  all  is  already  well  below 
the  respective  standards.  At  best,  additional  yard 
and  siding  capacity  could  only  be  brought  into  being 
slowly. 

A  remedy  frequently  suggested  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment retard  its  locomotive  program  for  the  rail- 
road in  France.  Doubt  is  expressed  whether  the 
"U.  S.  A."  locomotives  are  needed  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  being  built.  The  total  of  standard-gage 
locomotives  on  order  for  the  Government  is  980, 
all  for  the  railroad  in  France  and  all  of  the  one 
type,  80-ton  consolidation.  On  July  18,  150  were 
ordered  each  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
and  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  In  August,  380 
additional  were  ordered  from  Baldwin  and  in  Octo- 
ber 300  more.  The  first  Baldwin  locomotive  was 
completed  Aug.  11,  in  20  working  days,  work  then 
proceeding  at  the  rate  of  four  per  day.  Apart  from 
the.se  locomotives  there  were  ordered  1,004  60-cm. 
gage  locomotives  from  Baldwin,  chiefly  gasoline, 
and  30  saddle  tank  locomotives  from  the  Vulcan 
Iron  Works,  making  a  grand  total  of  2014  locomo- 
tives, standard  and  narrow  gage,  steam  and  gaso- 
line, ordered  by  the  Government,  of  which  only  the 
980  80-ton  standard  gage  need  be  considered  as  a 
locomotive-building  proposition. 

The  country's  capacity  in  standard  locomotives 
is  estimated  by  a  competent  railroad  manager  at 
5500  a  year,  which  under  pressure  and  with  stand- 
ardized designs  might  easily  become  20  a  day.  The 
orders  of  the  United  States  Government,  therefore, 
are  not  employing  anything  like  half  the  locomotive 
building  capacity.  Large  orders  for  our  Allies  are 
being  filled,  while  orders  for  1500  locomotives  for 
Russia  were  tentatively  placed  recently,  the  actual 
inception  of  work  awaiting  settlement  of  details  the 
importance  of  which  can  readily  be  imagined.  The 
advantage  to  ourselves  of  furnishing  locomotives  to 
Russia,  if  they  will  be  u.sed  for  prosecuting  the  war, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  inconvenience  of  cur- 
tailing some  of  our  unessential  industrial  activities 
cannot  be  weighed  against  the  burden  that  would  be 
thrown  upon  our  shoulders  by  a  collapse  of  the  de- 
fensive on  the  eastern  front. 

Thus  between  cutting  down  the  volume  of  freight 


offered  for  transport  and  increasing  the  facilities  of 
the  railroads  no  decision  can  be  lightly  reached. 
The  most  efficient  co-operation  between  all  parties 
in  interest.  Government  departments,  railroad  man- 
agers and  industries,  is  imperative  to  develop  the 
best  plan.  Nor  is  that  the  whole  matter.  While 
the  existing  railroad  equipment  has  done  well,  it 
could  do  still  better.  There  is  need  for  at  least  two 
things  more — a  still  more  complete  unification  of 
the  railroads  as  one  system  and  a  larger  perform- 
ance of  labor.  In  the  latter  connection  a  partial  or 
complete  suspension  under  Federal  war  authority 
of  various  State  laws  regarding  hours  of  labor, 
size  of  train  crews,  etc.,  is  believed  by  practical 
men  to  be  imperative. 


FORD  WILL  HELP 


Standardization    of    Vessels    Will     Hasten    the 
Building  Program 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — An  important  step  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Shipping  Board  has  just  been 
taken  looking  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  types  of 
ships  to  be  built  and  the  thorough  standardization  of 
vessels,  materials  and  equipment.  Charles  Piez,  vice- 
president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  who  is 
now  in  full  charge  of  the  shipbuilding  operations,  has 
appointed  Henry  Ford,  the  automobile  manufacturer,  a 
special  assistant  to  devise  standardizing  methods  with 
a  view  to  hastening  quantity  production.  This  impor- 
tant innovation  may  halt  construction  in  certain  ship- 
yards for  a  short  time,  but  it  is  believed  that  ultimately 
it  will  greatly  increase  the  output  and  will  place  the 
entire  shipbuilding  program  on  an  up-to-date  basis  in 
line  with  modern  engineering  rnethods. 

One  of  the  first  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Ford,  who 
arrived  in  Washington  during  the  past  week  to  take 
up  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  was  that  the  fleet  cor- 
poration is  now  attempting  to  build  eight  different 
types  of  vessels,  and  that  these  represent  a  cut  of  13 
types  in  the  original  Denman-Goethals  program,  which 
contemplated  no  less  than  21  models  differing  in  size, 
lines,  material,  motive  power,  speed,  equipment,  etc. 
The  present  program  includes  three  types  of  steel  ships 
to  be  built  in  private  yards,  three  types  of  the  fabri- 
cated ships  to  be  built  in  Government  controlled  yards 
and  two  types  of  wooden  ships.  The  important  differ- 
ences between  these  eight  types  necessarily  involve  a 
great  variety  of  materials,  power  units  and  equipment, 
and  as  a  result  a  multiplicity  of  details  which  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  slowing  down  of  the  building 
program. 

It  is  Mr.  Ford's  idea  that  all  the  steel  ships  should 
be  reduced  to  a  single  type  designed  to  carry  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  cargo  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  will 
outrun  the  submarines.  He  believes  these  vessels 
should  have  a  cargo  capacity  of  about  8000  tons,  should 
be  about  500  feet  in  length  and  should  have  a  speed  of 
not  less  than  16  knots.  Such  a  model,  it  will  be  noted, 
is  larger  than  any  of  the  steel  ships  thus  far  designed 
except  a  small  number  of  9000-ton  vessels,  which  the 
fleet  corporation  has  planned  to  build  in  one  of  the 
Government  controlled  shipyards. 

It  is  Mr:  Ford's  plan,  as  soon  as  a  standard  type  of 
ship  has  been  decided  upon,  to  secure  quantity  produc- 
tion in  the  same  manner  in  which  Liberty  motors  are 
now  being  turned  out.  A  large  number  of  blue  prints 
and  specifications  will  be  provided  and  orders  for  stand- 
ardized materials,  including  plates,  shapes,  power  units, 
equipment,  etc.,  will  be  placed  wherever  possible,  a 
special  effort  being  made,  however,  to  induce  manufac- 
turers to  undertake  the  production  of  a  single  specialty 
in  order  to  develop  accuracy  and  quantity  output  to 
the  maximum. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
Mr.  Ford's  plans  and  with  Mr.  Ford  has  recently  gone 
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over  the  entire  project  with  Chairman  Hurley  of  the 
shipping  board.  Mr.  Edison  believes  that  if  any  time 
is  lost  now  as  the  result  of  revising  the  designing  of  the 
cargo  carriers  it  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  speed 
with  which  standardized  vessels  can  be  built.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Ford  talks  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

"The  differences  in  methods  and  plans  of  construc- 
tion now  to  be  found  in  the  different  shipyards,"  he 
says,  "ought  to  be  wiped  out,  and  all  of  them  run  at  top 
speed  and  in  the  same  way.  To  accomplish  this  every 
available  factory  in  every  part  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  called  into  action.  Each  factory  should  be  asked  to 
make  only  that  part  of  a  ship  for  which  it  is  equipped, 
or  for  which  it  can  be  most  readily  equipped.  The  ship- 
yards themselves  ought  to  be  merely  assembling  plants. 
By  this  method  we  would  make  use  of  all  that  is  best  in 
the  present  speedy  operation  of  those  motor  car  plants 
which  devote  themselves  to  assembling." 

The  fleet  corporation  is  experiencing  no  difficulty 
in  securing  supplies  of  steel  for  the  vessels  contracted 
for.  Reports  reaching  headquarters  here  indicate  that 
all  the  mills  furnishing  this  material  are  up  to  their 
schedules  and  in  some  cases  ahead  of  them.  It  has  been 
practicable  to  organize  this  branch  of  the  work  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  and  there  will  be  no  delays  on 
this  score. 


Strike  Conditions  at  Boston 

The  strikers  on  structural  work  on  various  Govern- 
ment jobs  in  the  Boston  district  refused  to  heed  the 
orders  of  the  international  presidents  of  their  unions  to 
return  to  work,  following  the  decision  to  that  effect 
made  at  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Late  in  the  week,  following  the  an- 
nouncement that  Stanley  King  of  the  War  Department 
and  Admiral  Harris  of  the  Navy  Department  were  to 
come  to  Boston  the  first  of  this  week  to  confer  with 
them,  the  men  were  ordered  back  to  work  on  all  the  jobs 
except  that  of  the  destroyer  plant  at  Squantum,  for 
which  the  contract  is  held  by  the  Aberthaw  Construc- 
tion Co.  There  is  no  conflict  except  over  the  enforce- 
ment of  closed  shop  rules.  Colonel  Dickson,  commandant 
of  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  announced  on  Monday 
that  there  was  temporarily  no  strike  at  the  Arsenal. 
The  situation  is  temporary  because  the  leaders  of  two 
of  the  unions  have  made  demands  that  the  non-union 
workers  employed  during  the  strike  be  laid  off.  Fol- 
lowing orders  of  the  War  Department,  these  men  are 
being  retained  on  the  job  and  all  other  competent  men 
applying  for  work  are  being  taken  on,  as  the  demand 
for  workers  is  greater  than  the  unions  can  supply. 
The  carpenters  on  the  Watertown  job  have  not  returned 
to  work  and  have  announced  that  they  will  not  do  so 
until  after  the  conference  with  Mr.  King.  The  strike 
is  affecting  the  work  at  Squantum  but  slightly,  as  the 
contractors  have  had  little  difficulty  in  filling  the  men's 
places. 


Iron-Ore  Imports  Falling  Off 

Iron-ore  imports  have  been  considerably  less  in  1917 
than  at  any  time  during  the  war,  though  in  1916  they 
were  larger  than  in  some  pre-war  periods.  To  Sept.  1, 
1917,  they  were  613,529  gross  tons  as  compared  with 
919,856  tons  to  Sept.  1,  1916,  and  797,845  tons  to  Sept. 
1,  1915.  More  detailed  figures  in  gross  tons  follow: 

Total  Per  Month 

Kight  months  ended  Aug.    31,   1917 613.529  76,691 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917 1,149,958  95,829 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916 1.425.717  118.809 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915 1,196,077  99,673 

Calendar  year,  1914 1.350,588  112,549 

It  thus  appears  that  the  1916  imports  were  unusually 
large  under  war  conditions.  Of  the  1917  imports  more 
ore  has  come  from  Spain  than  at  any  time  during  the 
war.  Of  the  total  to  Sept.  1,  this  year,  183,906  tons  was 
from  Spain,  or  four  times  the  amount  in  the  same  period 
in  1915.  Import.s  from  Cuba  have  correspondingly 
lessened. 
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Electric  Steel  Furnaces  in  Great  Britain 

In  Great  Britain  131  electric  steel  melting  furnaces 
are  now  operating  or  under  construction  or  represented 
by  application  for  permit,  according  to  the  London 
Ironmonger  of  Oct.  20.    They  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Heroult 48       Stas.sano 4 

Greaves  Etchells 33       Stobie 3 

Klectro-Metals 27       Induction     2 

Kennerfelt 7      Girod. 1 

Snyder 6 

Of   the    total    70    are    in    Sheffield.      This    probably 

makes   the    largest   number   of   such    furnaces   in    any 

one  center  in  the  world. 


Coal-Supply  Situation  Is  Critical 

Fuel  Administrator  Announces  Policy  to 
Be  Pursued  to  Conserve  Fuel— Believed 
Agreement  with  Miners  Will  Be  Reached 


Washington,  Nov.  20.— A  critical  situation  with 
respect  to  the  coal  supply  has  developed  as  the  result 
of  the  discovery  that  a  huge  shortage  of  approximately 
50,000,000  tons  now  exists  due  to  the  enormous  increase 
in  consumption  by  the  war  industries  and  the  railroads 
during  the  past  nine  months.  For  several  weeks  the  office 
of  the  Fuel  Administrator  has  insisted  that  the  coal 
supply  was  ample,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  Production 
during  the  calendar  year  to  date  is  at  least  50,000,000 
tons  in  advance  of  last  year.  It  now  appears,  however, 
that  the  consumption  of  coal  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1916  by  more  than  100,000,000 
tons,  leaving  an  enormous  net  shortage.  All  the  power 
possessed  by  the  Government  will  be  invoked  to  increase 
production  and  regulate  distribution  with  a  view  to 
keeping  the  war  industries  going  at  top  speed,  and  the 
Fuel  Administrator  and  the  Attorney-General  have 
already  taken  steps  to  prevent  any  form  of  profiteering 
in  the  handling  of  the  nation's  coal  supply. 

The  entire  increase  in  coal  consumption,  according 
to  Dr.  Garfield,  is  due  to  the  necessities  of  the  war. 
Munition  plants,  running  24  hours  a  day  at  full  capac- 
ity with  continuous  demands  from  the  Government  for 
increased  production,  are  using  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  more  coal  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  for  example,  is  said  to  require  an  in- 
creased coal  supply  of  approximately  250,000  tons  per 
month,  or  3,000,000  tons  a  year.  In  1916  the  Federal 
Government  purchased  2,000,000  tons  of  coal,  but  for 
the  current  calendar  year  the  demand  for  fuel  for  the 
.Actual  fighting  forces  of  the  army  and  navy  will  result 
in  the  consumption  of  at  least  8,000,000  tons.  There 
has  also  been  a  huge  increase  in  the  demands  of  public 
utility  plants,  particularly  in  the  industrial  sections  of 
the  country,  and  the  increase  on  this  account  is  figured 
at  not  less  than  35  per  cent.  In  the  main,  however,  this 
is  due  to  increased  power  furnished  to  munitions  plants 
and  other  war  industries. 

Dr.  Garfield's  Policy 
"To  close  up  the  gap  of  50,000,000  tons  between  the 
production  and  the  consumption  of  coal,"  says  Dr.  Gar- 
field, "the  Fuel  Administration  will  take  steps  to  in- 
crease production,  facilitate  transportation  and  enforce 
the  most  economical  use  of  the  available  coal  supply. 
The  Fuel  Administration  is  determined  that  war  indus- 
tries, public  utilities  and  domestic  consumers  shall  be 
supplied.  To  this  end  the  co-operation  of  every  coal 
user  in  the  country  will  be  necessary.  The  Fuel  Admin- 
istration will  use  all  of  its  authority  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  fuel  or  the  unnecessary  use  of  fuel.  Domestic 
consumers  will  be  urged  to  conserve  their  supplies. 

"Wherever  the  unnecessary  use  of  coal  in  industry 
threatens  to  embarrass  war  industry  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration will  see  that  the  war  needs  are  filled.  All 
activities  which  are  unnecessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
military  or  economic  efficiency  will  have  to  f^ve  way 
by  curtailment  of  their  supply  to  the  necessities  of  the 
war,  and  this  must  be  accomplished  without  undue  cur- 
tailment of  the  domestic  supply.  This  policy  is  expected 
to  relieve  not  only  the  demands  for  coal,  but  a  part  of 
the  tremendous  pressure  on  the  transportation  facilities 
of  the  country." 

Mmny  ComplainU  Received 

A  flood  of  complaints  from  nil  parts  of  the  country 
has  reached  the  Fuel  Administration  during  the  week 
describing  the  alleged  hoarding  of  coal  by  munitions 
plants  and  other  lines  of  industry,  and  protesting 
against  the  refusal  of  dealers  to  sell  coal  and  coke  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  At  the  request  of  Dr. 
Garfield,  Attorney-General  Gregory  has  notified  all 
United    States    District   Attorneys    to    take    immediate 


steps  to  inform  themselves  as  to  conditions  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  and  energy  in 
detecting  and  prosecuting  operators,  jobbers  and  others 
discovered  in  profiteering  practices.  A  number  of  spe- 
cial attorneys  have  been  detailed  to  assist  in  this  work 
and  the  Attorney-General  states  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  enforce  full  compliance  with  the  price  rul- 
ings as  they  have  been  determined  by  the  President  and 
the  Fuel  Administration. 

Producers  of  coke  seeking  to  alter  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  must  establish  that  their 
cost  of  production  justifies  the  changes  asked  for.  In 
this  connection  Dr.   Garfield  has  issued  the  following 

regulation:  .      ,     •     j    ^.u 

"If  a  change  in  the  price  of  coke  is  desired,  the 
applicant  should  first  procure  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's uniform  cost  sheets.  These  should  be  filled 
out  for  the  calendar  year  of  1916  as  a  whole  and  for 
1917  month  by  month  to  the  date  of  application.  The 
cost  sheets  may  be  secured  from  either  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  Fuel  Administration." 
Alleged  Hoarding 
Accompanying  several  complaints  received  by  the 
Fuel  Administrator  concerning  the  alleged  hoarding  of 
coal  by  munitions  plants  have  been  photographs  of  large 
coal  piles  which,  on  their  face,  appear  to  be  strong  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  charges.  In  all  of  the  cases 
investigated,  however,  the  fact  has  developed  that  the 
coal  piles  shown  in  the  photographs,  although  contain- 
ing large  quantities  of  coal,  represent  but  a  few  days' 
supply  for  very  large  establishments  consuming  great 
quantities  of  fuel.  In  no  case  has  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator been  satisfied  that  there  was  improper  hoarding 
of  coal  by  any  manufacturing  concern. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
a  critical  situation  exists  among  the  munitions  manu- 
facturers in  several  important  districts.  Charles  H. 
Ten  Weeges,  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  Delaware, 
has  called  Dr.  Garfield's  attention  to  the  condition  in 
the  Wilmington  district,  where  a  large  number  of  mu- 
nitions plants  are  located.  Many  of  these  plants  dra,w 
heavily  upon  the  power  and  lighting  facilities  of  Wil- 
mington and  neighboring  towns,  while  others  provide 
their  own  power.  For  some  time  past  these  power 
plants  have  been  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  and  the  Fuel 
Administration  has  now  promised  to  take  steps  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  slowing  down  of  the  war  industries. 

State  fuel  administrators  have  been  instructed  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  that  they  have 
complete  authority  in  their  respective  States  to  enforce 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  coal  supply  at  proper 
prices. 

Coal  dealers  are  prohibited  from  selling  coal  at  a 
price  "subject  to  revision"  by  an  order  just  issued  by 
the  Fuel  Administrator.  Heretofore  the  Administra- 
tion has  allowed  all  producers  to  sell  their  coal  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  Government  with  a  stipulation  in 
the  selling  agreement  that  the  price  might  be  revised 
if  the  Government  should  change  the  published  rates. 
This  practice  has  resulted  in  much  confusion,  as  cer- 
tain dealers  have  refused  to  make  readjustments  and 
some  consumers  have  objected  to  paying  additional 
amounts   after   receiving  their  coal. 

B.  G.  Hinckley  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  named 
to  assist  L.  A.  Snead  of  the  apportionment  and  dis- 
tribution section  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tion in  all  matters  relating  to  coal  and  coke  for  New 
England.  With  the  closing  of  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Fuel  Administration  will  arrange  to  have 
special  shipments  of  coal  made  to  New  England. 

It  is  now  believed  that  a  working  agreement  will 
be   reached   between   the   Fuel   Administrator   and   the 
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miners'  organizations  that  will  include  a  mutually  sat- 
isfactory automatic  penalty  clause  designed  to  prevent 
strikes,  lockouts  and  other  disturbances  calculated  to 
interrupt  coal  production.  On  Nov.  26  Dr.  Garfield 
will  confer  here  with  the  representatives  of  the  miners 
in  Illinois  and  other  coal  fields  with  a  view  to  reaching 
an  agreement  to  continue  through  the  period  of  the 
war,  subject  to  revision  only  after  a  stated  period  and 
by  mutual  consent.  Several  other  miners'  organiza- 
tions in  the  Southwest  have  tentatively  agreed  to  accept 
the  penalty  clause  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  a 
similar  arrangement  will  be  effected  covering  prac- 
tically the  entire  bituminous  field. 

The  operators  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  field, 
after  a  conference  in  this  city  during  the  past  week, 
have  agreed  to  wage  increases  ranging  from  15  to  44 
per  cent  on  condition  that  the  advances  are  absorbed 
in  higher  coal  prices  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Administrator. 
Immediately  after  reaching  this  agreement,  a  committee 
of  operators  and  miners  called  on  Dr.  Garfield  and  re- 
quested that  the  anthracite  prices  be  raised  to  meet 
the  increases.  Dr.  Garfield  promised  to  give  the  mat- 
ter his  immediate  attention,  but  stated  that  he  would 
make  a  very  careful  investigation  before  rendering  a 
decision.  The  operators  estimate  that  the  wage  in- 
crease would  add  about  45  cents  a  ton  to  anthracite 
prices  and  give  the  miners  about  $40,000,000  additional 
pay  annually,  imposing  a  corresponding  burden  upon 
the  consumers.  Up  to  the  present  time  Dr.  Garfield 
has  given  no  indication  as  to  what  he  will  do  in  this 
matter  and,  although  the  operators  point  to  the  fact 
that  when  bituminous  producers  and  miners  recently 
fixed  a  new  wage  scale  he  promptly  increased  coal 
prices  to  absorb  the  raise,  the  fact  is  recalled  that 
bituminous  prices  had  been  cut  sharply  but  a  short 
time  before  by  the  Government's  fixing  all  rates,  while 
the  controlled  price  of  anthracite  is  substantially  at 
the  same  level  as  before  the  passage  of  the  Lever  act. 
Anthracite  miners  are  now  working  under  a  contract 
made  last  April,  which  supplemented  a  four-year  agree- 
ment signed  in  May,  1916.  W.  L.  c. 


War  Advisory  Committee  of  Chemists 

Because  of  the  great  amount  of  war  work  being 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Lane  has  the  following  well  known  chemists  to  act  as 
an  advisory  board  to  the  bureau:  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Nichols, 
General  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  chairman ;  Prof.  H.  P. 
Talbot,  head  of  the  chemical  department  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston;  William  Hos- 
kins,  consulting  chemist,  Chicago,  Prof.  H.  P.  Venable, 
head  of  the  chemistry  department.  North  Carolina 
University,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  E.  C.  Franklin,  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  Leland  Stanford  University,  Stan- 
ford, Cal.,  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Parsons,  chief  chemist 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  board  will  discuss  and 
advise  uj>on  gas  warfare  research,  the  minerals  espe- 
cially needed  for  munitions,  and  the  recently  enacted 
law  for  the  regulation  of  explosives. 


Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  held  at  Pittsburgh, 
Nov.  19,  the  following  officers  were  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Herbert  DuPuy,  chairman  of  the  board; 
O.  H.  Wharton,  president;  H.  A.  Brown,  J.  W.  Dough- 
erty, Geo.  W.  Sargent,  John  A.  Sutton  and  Geo,  A. 
Turville,  vice-presidents;  Geo.  A.  Turville,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  H.  F.  Kress,  J.  M.  McComb  and  A.  A.  H. 
Niebaum,  assistant  treasurers;  H.  F.  Kress  and  E.  W. 
Reed,  assistant  secretaries;  N.  W.  Nolen,  comptroller; 
G.  A.  M.  King,  auditor;  H.  L.  Gellinger,  assistant 
auditor. 


The  Elyria  Machine  Co.,  engineers  and  machinists, 
Elyria,  Ohio,  is  erecting  a  new  steel  building,  200  x  300 
ft.  and  will  make  a  new  addition  to  its  plant.  The  com- 
pany has  purchased  recently  about  70  lathes  and  mis- 
cellaneous shell  equipment  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000, 
suitable  for  155  M-M  shells.  This  machinery  was 
bought  from  leading  machinery  houses  in  Cleveland. 


Bureau  of  Iron  and  Steel  Scrap  in  Operation 

The  American  Board  of  Scrap  Iron  Dealers  has 
begun  the  operation  of  its  Bureau  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Scrap  in  the  office  of  the  secretary,  C.  A.  Barnes,  Wid- 
ener  Building,  Philadelphia.  The  bureau  has  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the 
American  Railway  Association  and  the  National  and 
Eastern  Bar  Iron  institutes.  A  letter  has  been  sent  to 
all  steel  mills  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
asking  for  their  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bureau,  which  are  to  effect  quick  disposi- 
tion of  all  rejected  cars  and  to  prevent  congestion  of 
cars  and  otherwise  facilitate  the  rapid  movement  of 
scrap.  The  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  the  bureau 
to  purchasing  departments: 

This  bureau  is  a  neutral  agency  and  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  shipper, 
carrier  and  consumer  of  iron  and  steel  scrap,  in  the  interest 
of  the   Government. 

The  necessity  for  this  Bureau  was  brought  about  by 
the  serious  transportation  conditions,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
American  Railway  Association,  who  would  have  found,  ^t 
necessary  to  issue  most  drastic  orders  had  not  the  buyera 
and  sellers  themselves  offered  a  remedy. 

PURPOSE — Its  main  purpose  to  assist  in  reducing  th« 
number  of  cars  under  load  with  iron  and  steel  scrap:       .'. 

FIRST — To  effect  quick  disposition  of  all  rejected  cars, 

SECOND — By  reducing  the  number  of  rejections. 

THIRD — To  prevent  congestion  or  assist  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  cars  in  a  congested  district. 

The  bureau  will  not  enter  into  any  questions  regarding 
price  or  contracts,  or  otherwise  interfere  in  the  relations 
between  buyer  and  seller. 

OPERATION — For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bureau,  will  you  please  have  blanks  printed  con- 
forming to  the  enclosed  sample  rejection  sheet,  which  should 
be  used  in  quadruplicate.  The  day  upon  which  a  car  of  scrap 
is  rejected  please  mail  one  notice  to  this  bureau  (1) ;  one 
to  the  shipper  (2);  one  to  the  railroad  agent  making  deliv- 
ery   (3);    keeping   one   for  your   own   file    (4). 

The  establishment  of  this  bureau  does  not  relieve  the 
shipper  or  the  consignee  from  making  every  possible  effort 
to  quickly  dispose  of  the  car  by  agni-eement,  but  should  they 
fail  to  do  this  within  48  hours,  the  bureau  will  take  sufch 
action  as  is  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

The  cost  of  the  operation  of  this  bureau  is  at  present 
being  advanced  by  the  American  Board  of  Scrap  Iron  Deal- 
ers and  a  punitive  charge  of  $25.00  will  be  made  against  the 
shipper  of  every  rejected  car,  which  has  to  be  disposed  of 
through  this  bureau.  In  cases  where  dispute  arises  as  to 
specification,  the  bureau  will  send  an  experienced  inspector, 
who  will  be  an  employee  of  this  bureau  upon  whose  report 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  will  make  his  determination. 

We,  therefore,  ask  the  heartiest  co-operation  of  all  the 
parties  interested  and  ask  you  to  treat  with  this  bureau 
as  an  absolutely  neutral  agency.  "While  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  will  be  located  in  Philadelphia,  we  hope 
shortly  to  announce  subsidiary  offices  or  representatives  in 
the  various  important  consuming  centers  of  the  United 
States. 

If   there   are   at    the   present   time   any   rejected   cars   at 
your  plant,  please  send  this  bureau  full  information  at  once. 
Very  truly  yours, 
THE  BUREAU  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  SCRAP. 

P.S.:  If  you  prefer,  the  bureau  will  have  rejection  slips 
printed  and  forwarded  to  you  at  cost  and  would  ask  you 
to  indicate  the  probable  number  you  will  require. 


First  Call  for  Women 


What  is  reported  to  be  the  first  call  for  women  for 
mechanical  war  work  made  by  the  Government  was 
issued  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Nov.  17.  Women 
will  be  used  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  electrical  shop 
and  more  than  200  applications  were  filed  for  the  100 
positions  open.  The  women  will  work  on  an  8-hour 
basis  at  a  flat  rate  of  $1.68  a  day  minimum  and  $2.72 
a  day  maximum,  with  double  time  for  overtime. 


The  strike  of  the  molders  in  the  various  foundries 
at  Bradford,  Pa.,  was  adjusted  last  week,  the  men  hav- 
ing been  given  an  advance  of  25  cents  per  day  up  to 
Jan.  1,  and  after  that  date,  50  cents  per  day.  The  men 
were  receiving  $4.50  per  day  for  9-hours,  and  demanded 
$5  per  day.  A  compromise  was  reached  by  which  the 
men  will  receive  $4.75  per  day  until  Jan.  1,  and  $5  per 
day  thereafter.    The  men  have  returned  to  work. 
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MILL  HANDICAPS  INCREASE 


New  Business  Chiefly  for  Government 


Further  Activity  in  Pig  Iron — Lake  Ore  Move- 
ment May  Reach  62,000,000  Tons 

The  steel  industry  is  making  harder  work  than 
ever  of  its  effort  to  meet  war  conditions,  with  an 
increasing  handicap  from  fuel  scarcity  and  trans- 
portation failures,  and  the  limitation  of  output  due 
to  the  conflicting  purposes  of  those  in  authority 
from  whom  steelmakers  now  take  their  orders. 
Bankings  of  blast  furnaces  from  coke  shortages 
keep  up,  and  at  Youngstown  steel  output  at  some 
plants  has  been  cut  nearly  50  per  cent. 

It  is  two  months  since  price  fixing  began,  and 
the  market  results  are  scarcely  appreciable  apart 
from  some  progress  in  the  pig-iron  trade,  which 
has  shown  itself  more  amenable  to  control  than  the 
finished-material  lines. 

Dislocations  in  rolling-mill  operation  are  more 
marked.  While  these  have  been  commonly  laid  to 
irregular  gas  coal  and  coke  supply,  there  is  increas- 
ing evidence  of  the  shifting  of  consumption,  and  in 
some  lines  its  reduction,  and  the  embargoes  on 
exports  have  left  some  mills  with  occasional  gaps 
which  selling  forces  are  trying  to  fill. 

A  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the  wide  and 
prompt  acceptance  by  the  warehouses  of  prices  which 
represent  drops  of  $10  to  $20  per  ton  in  many 
products,  and  as  much  as  $50  per  ton  in  sheets 
and  $70  in  plates.  Being  on  a  Pittsburgh  basis,  the 
new  jobbing  schedules  carry  considerable  freight 
additions  for  a  very  large  part  of  the  tonnage  in- 
volved. 

While  a  good  amount  of  finished  steel  for  use  on 
Government  contracts  is  sold  currently,  little  busi- 
ness is  coming  out  for  rolled  material  for  other  pur- 
poses. Plate  inquiries  include  one  for  20,000  tons 
of  3/16-in.  plates  cut  in  30-in.  squares,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Plate  prices  quoted  by  certain  mills  able 
to  make  early  shipment  continue  higher  than  the 
Government  basis,  but  are  approaching  it,  one  Cen- 
tral Western  mill  now  quoting  5c.  as  against  6c. 
recently. 

On  the  Government's  orders  for  1,500,000  tons 
of  shell  steel  now  being  allotted,  shipments  are  to 
be  completed  by  June  15.  Half  the  amount  will  be 
for  6-in.  shells  alone.  There  are  yet  to  come  large 
requisitions  for  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Lalxir  supply  has  improved  in  spots,  but  the 
problem  will  \)e  made  more  serious  Vjy  the  second 
draft.  It  is  plain  that  dilution  of  skilled  labor  must 
begin  soon,  particularly  under  the  urgent  call  of  the 
Government  for  thousands  of  mechanics  for  service 
in  France,  At  Pittsburgh  as  high  as  $.'i.H5  is  of- 
fered for  common  lal>or  on  a  10-hour  day. 

The  flow  of  structural  steel  orders  related  to 
the  war  program  is  swelling  so  fast  that  a  meeting 
of  fabricators  is  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  Tues- 
day. A  very  large  part  of  the  111,000  tons  of 
bridge  and  building  work  put  under  contract  in 
October,  representing  fil,r>  per  cent  of  capacity,  was 


directly  and  indirectly  for  the  Government.  A 
later  item  is  the  placing  with  a  Canadian  fabricator, 
because  it  has  a  good  working  staff,  of  50,000  tons 
of  ship  work  as  part  of  a  total  of  45,000  tons 
monthly  for  ten  months  to  be  delivered  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

New  price  fixing  includes  a  3c.  basis  for  light 
rails  25  lb.  and  heavier.  The  new  basis  of  3.50c. 
for  bar  iron  is  a  mill  price  and  not  f.o.b,  Pitts- 
burgh as  with  steel  bars.  Its  maintenance  along- 
side 2.90c.  for  steel  is  problematical. 

Sheets  have  sold  more  freely  to  the  general 
trade  than  any  other  finished  product  since  official 
prices  came  in.  The  mills  are  well  filled  for  this 
year  and  some  good  sales  have  been  made  for  the 
first  quarter.  The  Government  is  placing  orders 
for  20,000  tons,  largely  blue  annealed. 

Philadelphia  has  led  again  in  pig-iron  buying, 
a  total  of  25,000  tons  of  basic  iron  being  taken  by 
several  steel  companies.  The  Steel  Corporation  has 
bought  8000  tons  of  basic  iron  in  that  market  in 
the  past  fortnight.  At  Cleveland  a  5000-ton  ?ale 
of  basic  is  reported  and  the  buyer  seeks  10,000  tons 
additional  for  the  second  quarter  of  next  year.  At 
Pittsburgh  steel  companies  whose  blast  furnace 
output  is  curtailed  by  lack  of  coke  are  trying  to 
buy  iron  but  with  little  success. 

There  was  fear  in  October  that  enough  Lake 
Superior  ore  would  not  be  brought  down  to  carry 
the  industry  through  to  the  arrival  of  new  ore  in 
the  season  of  1918.  But  the  November  movement 
has  been  greater  than  usual  and  it  is  now  believed 
the  season's  total  will  come  close  to  62,000,000  tons, 
as  against  64,734,000  tons  moved  by  water  last 
year. 

In  the  scrap  market  competition  has  given 
lower  prices  than  those  of  the  Government  for 
various  materials,  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  No.  1 
railroad  wrought.  By  various  evasions,  as  by 
charging  a  high  price  for  forms  of  scrap  not  un- 
der control,  the  Government  maximum  on  railroad 
wrought  has  been  exceeded.  This  is  likely  to  bring 
about  the  fixing  of  prices  on  all  scrap.  A  more 
stringent  requirement  of  permits  for  shipping 
scrao  is  in  preparation  by  the  railroads. 

Pig  tin  made  a  new  high  record  at  77c.  this 
week,  due  to  the  limiting  of  British  permits  to 
actual  consumers  and  the  scramble  of  the  small 
trade  for  the  little  available  stock. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  20 — {By  Wire). 
The  fuel  situation  in  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  dis- 
trict this  week  is  not  any  better  than  it  was  last 
week,  and  if  any  change  has  taken  place  it  is  worse. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  had  two  Hubbard  and  one  Youngstown 
blast  furnaces  idle,  also  its  two  new  steel  bar  mills, 
other  smaller  finishing  departments,  and  102  out 
of  204  of  its  by-product  coke  ovens.  The  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  been  able  so  far  to  keep  its 
five  Iluzelton  blast  furnaces  going,  with  no  stock  coke 
ahead,  its  Hannah  furnace  being  out  for  relining  and 
repairs.     Its  Bessemer  steel  plant  has  been  off  nearly 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


„.      ,  Nov.  21,  Nov.  14, 

Pig  Iron,      Per  Gi  os!s  Ton  ;  1917.  1917. 

No.    2    X,   Philadelphia...  $34.25  $34.25 

No.    2,    Valley   furnace...  33.00  33.00 

No.    2   Southern,   Cin'ti...  35.90  35.90 

No.    2,    Birminhgam.    Ala.  33.00  33.00 

No.   2,  furnace,  Chicago**  33.00  33.00 

Basic,    del'd,    eastern    Pa.  33.75  33.75 

Basic.  Valley  furnace.  ..  .  33.00  33.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgli    .  .  .  37.25  37.25 

Malleable  Bess.,   Ch'go**.  33.50  33.50 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh..  32.75  32.75 

L.   S.   charcoal,   Chicago..  37.50  37.50 


Rails,  Billets,  etc.,       Per  Gross  Ton  : 


Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
Bess,  billets,  Pitt-sburgh. 
O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh. 
O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh... 
Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh .  .  . 


$47.50 
47.50 

•51.00 
60.00 


$47.50 
47.50 
51.00 
60.00 


Oct.  24, 
1917. 

$34.25 
33.00 
35.90 
33.00 
33.00 
33.75 
33.00 
37.25 
33.00 
32.75 
35.50 


$47.50 
47.50 
51.00 


57.00       57.00        57.00 


Nov.  22, 
1916. 

$25.50 
26.00 
23.90 
21.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.50 
30.95 
27.00 
26.95 
26.75 


$38.00 
40.00 
52.50 
52.50 
52.50 
78.00 
55.00 
65.00 


Nov.  21,  Nov.  14.  Oct.  24, 
1917. 


1917. 
Cents. 
5.00 
6.25 
3.50 

3.25 
4.35 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1917. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh  5.00 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh  6.25 

Wire    nails.    Pittsburgh..  3.50 

Cut  nails,   Pittsburgh 

Fence  wire,   base,    P'gh..  •3.25 

Barb  wire,  galv.,   P'gh.  .  .  •4.35 

Old  Materials,       Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron    rails,    Chicago $35.00     $35,00 

Iron  rails,   Philadelphia..  38.00       38.00 

Carwheels,    Chicago    ....  30.00       27.75 

Carwheels,    Philadelphia..  33.00       30.00 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    P'gh.  29.00       29.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila.  26.00       26.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap,   Ch'go  28.00       28.00 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh 26.00       26.00 

No.    1   cast,  Philadelphia.  31.00       30.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go(net  ton)  23.00       22.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 35.00       35.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go(net)  31.00        31.00 


Cents. 


$36.00 
38.00 
26.00 
29.00 
27.00 
25.00 
26.00 
27.00 
28.00 
20.00 
35.00 
28.50 


Nov.  22, 
1916. 
Cents. 
3.65 
5.25 
2.85 
2.80 
2.80 
3.70 


$25.00 
24.00 
18.00 
19.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
17.00 
19.00 
16.00 
24.50 
22.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Iron   bars,    Philadelphia.  . 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh.... 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh... 
Steel  bars.  New  York.  .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh. 
Tank  plates.  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.  . 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh. 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh. 
Steel  hoops,   Pittsburgh.  . 


Cents 

•3.685 

•3.50 

3.50 

2.90 

3.095 

^•3.25 

3'.  6  6 

3.195 
•2.90 
•3.25 

3.50 


Cents. 
3.685 
3.50 
4.50 
2.90 
3.095 
3.25 

3'.  6  6 

3.195 

2.90 

3.25 

3.50 


Cents. 
4.25 

4.50 
2.90 
3.095 
3.25 

3.66 
3.195 
2.90 
3.25 


Cents. 
2.659 
2.90 
2.65 
2.90 
3.069 
4.25 
4.419 
3.00 
3.019 
2.85 
3.00 
3.25 


•Agreed  prices.     fAs  yet  only  a  few  sales  maae 
••"The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Coke,  Connellsville,      Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven: 

Furnace    coke,    prompt...  $6.00  $6.00  $6.00  $6.50 

Furnace   coke,   future....  6.00          6.00          6.00  3.75 

Foundry   coke,   prompt...  7.00          7.00          6.00  7.00 

Foundry  coke,   future....  7.00          7.00          6.00  S.Ott 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake   copper,   New  York.  23.50  23.50  23.50  34.00 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.  Y.  23.50  23.50  23.50  34.00 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 7.75         7.75         8.00  12.25 

Spelter,    New    York 8.00          8.00          8.25  12.50 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.37%      6.37%      6.12%  7.00 

Lead,    New   York 6.50          6.50          6.25  7.15 

Tin,    New    York 77.00  73.00  61.62%  45.12% 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  13.75  13.75  14.75  14.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $7.75  $7.75         $6.00 


all  the  time  for  several  weeks,  and  when  it  is  not  run- 
ning some  of  the  finishing  mills  are  shut  down  waiting 
for  steel.  The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  has  had  to  bank 
several  times  its  Grace  and  Tod  blast  furnaces  for  lack 
of  coke,  and  as  a  result  of  all  this  the  output  of  steel 
in  the  Youngstown  district  is  very  much  restricted,  and 
just  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  badly  needed.  All  these 
steel  companies  say  they  have  plenty  of  coal  and  coke 
bought,  but  the  railroads  are  unable  to  handle  it  as 
fast  as  needed.  The  growth  of  the  by-product  coke  in- 
dustry has  resulted  in  the  opening  of  new  fields  for  the 
supply  of  by-product  coal,  and  the  railroads  do  not  seem 
to  have  fully  grasped  the  situation  and  are  failing  in 
the  delivery  of  this  coal  to  the  ovens.  Two  blast 
furnaces  at  the  Ohio  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
are  banked  for  lack  of  coke,  and  Niles  furnace  was 
put  out  of  blast  largely  for  the  same  reason.  The  Bes- 
semer and  open-hearth  steel  plants  at  the  Ohio  works 
are  compelled  to  run  lighter  than  usual  owing  to  short- 
age in  supply  of  pig  iron.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district 
the  situation  is  not  so  bad,  but  all  the  steel  works  and 
smaller  manufacturing  plants  are  feeling  seriously  the 
shortage  in  supply  of  fuel  and  the  inadequate  move- 
ment of  cars  by  the  railroads.  So  far  the  only  plant 
that  had  to  absolutely  shut  down  was  that  of  the  Car- 
bon Steel  Co.,  which  was  off  three  or  four  days  recently, 
but  is  again  running.  Some  relief  may  come  when  lake 
navigation  closes  and  cars  now  in  the  ore  trade  are 
diverted  to  the  hauling  of  coal  and  coke.  However,  this 
probable  advantage  may  be  offset  if  winter  weather 
should  set  in  and  heavy  snows  come,  which  always  seri- 
ously affect  railroad  traffic.  The  outlook  for  any  bet- 
terment in  supply  of  fuel  and  traffic  movement  by  the 
railroads  is  decidedly  discouraging,  and  conditions  are 
likely  to  be  very  bad  all  through  the  winter  months. 
Conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  show  no  impor- 
tant development.  Late  Tuesday  afternoon  the  gen- 
eral committee  on  steel  and  steel  products  of  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institue  announced  he  price  of 
3c.    per    pound,   base,    on    light   rails,    25-lb.    to    45-lb. 


Prices  were  also  announced  on  chain  and  strip  steel. 
The  amount  of  pig  iron  and  finished  steel  that  has  been 
sold  since  the  Government  prices  first  came  out  on 
Sept.  24  has  been  relatively  small.  The  supply  of  pig 
iron  is  short;  steel  mills  are  sold  up  on  billets  and  bars 
and  have  nothing  to  offer.  On  nearly  all  lines  of  finished 
steel  mills  are  sold  up  for  anywhere  from  two  to  three 
months  to  a  year  or  more,  and  consumers  are  having 
a  hard  time  finding  any  mills  that  will  sell  material 
for  delivery  this  year  at  the  Government  prices.  The 
supply  of  labor  is  reported  a  little  better,  but  when 
the  second  draft  comes  labor  conditions  will  no  doubt 
be  adversely  affected.  As  high  as  $3.80  per  day  of 
10  hr.  is  being  offered  in  advertisements  in  the  daily 
press  for  common  labor,  of  which  there  is  a  very  great 
shortage. 

Pig  Iron. — The  famine  in  the  supply  of  Bessemer 
and  basic  pig  iron  noted  in  our  report  last  week  has 
become  intensified  and  local  steel  companies  are  scour- 
ing the  pig  iron  making  centers  trying  to  find  iron  and 
not  getting  it.  The  National  Tube  Co.,  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  and  other 
large  producers  of  pig  iron  are  running  very  short, 
and  are  offering  to  pay  the  freight  to  Pittsburgh  on 
any  Bessemer  or  basic  iron  that  can  be  had  in  other 
localities.  One  sale  of  1500  tons  of  Bessemer  iron  ha& 
been  made  to  the  National  Tube  Co.;  and  other  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  trying  everywhere- 
to  find  iron.  The  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.  of  St.  Louis 
is  in  the  market  for  5000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  secondi 
quarter,  but  gets  no  encouragement  from  any  of  the- 
Valley  producers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  several  lead- 
ing pig  iron  producers  may  decide  to  allot  their  output 
to  the  customers  unless  the  situation  soon  improves. 
Many  more  blast  furnaces  are  active  now  than  a  year 
ago,  and  yet  the  output  of  pig  iron  is  much  smaller, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  fuel.  There  have  been  sales  and^ 
loans  of  Bessemer  iron  up  to  40,000  or  45,000  tons  and 
we  note  a  sale  of  6000  tons  of  basic  for  first  quarter 
at  the  official  price  of  $33  at  furnace.    We  also  note  a. 
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sale  of  GOOO  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  first  half  of  next 
year  at  $33  Valley  furnace.  Were  it  not  for  the  Govern- 
ment prices  that  control  the  market,  it  is  stated  here 
that  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  would  be  selling  at  $70 
to  $75  per  ton  at  furnace.  It  is  a  serious  question  where 
the  iron  is  to  come  from,  during  the  next  three  or 
four  months,  to  keep  the  steel  works  active.  If  the 
fuel  supply  does  not  soon  improve,  other  blast  furnaces 
in  the  Valleys  and  probably  some  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  will  have  to  bank. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Basic  pig  iron,  $33;  Bessemer, 
$36.30;  gray  forge,  $32;  No.  2  foundry,  $33;  No.  3  foundry, 
$32.50,  and  malleable  Bessemer,  $33.50,  all  per  gross  ton  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  districts  being  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — All  the  steel  mills  are 
running  short  of  steel  due  to  lighter  output  owing 
to  the  growing  scarcity  in  supply  of  pig  iron.  One  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  interests  has  bought  18,000  tons 
of  steel  ingots  from  a  nearby  steel  plant  at  the  billet 
price  of  $47.50.  There  would  be  no  trouble  to  sell  almost 
any  quantity  of  billets  and  sheet  bars  at  the  Govern- 
ment prices  if  the  steel  could  be  found.  The  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  is  sold  up  for  months  ahead,  and  so  far  has 
not  considered  steel  contracts  for  next  year.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  fixed  the  price  of  $60  per  ton  on  forging 
billets,  an  advance  of  $12.50  over  the  base  price  of  soft 
billets.  We  now  quote  4  by  4  in.  soft  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  billets  at  $47.50,  sheet  bars  $51,  and  forg- 
ing billets  $60  base,  all  f.o.b.  at  mill,  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown. 

Ferroalloys. — So  far  there  is  not  much  desire  shown 
on  the  part  of  consumers  of  ferrosilicon  and  silvery 
iron  to  contract  for  next  year  at  the  recently  announced 
Government  prices,  feeling  no  doubt  that  they  will  be 
able  to  get  a  full  supply  when  needed  and  that  the 
prices  will  not  be  any  higher.  The  new  demand  for 
ferromanganese  is  not  very  active,  consumers  being 
covered  for  some  time  ahead.  One  sale  was  made  re- 
cently of  1500  tons  of  60  per  cent  domestic  ferro- 
manganese at  $249  delivered.  We  quote  80  per  cent 
domestic  ferromanganese  at  $250,  delivered,  for  prompt 
or  future  shipments.  We  quote  1  per  cent  spiegeleisen 
at  $60  to  $65,  and  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  prompt 
shipment  at  $150  to  $160  per  ton,  delivered.  On  con- 
tracts, prices  range  from  $140  and  higher.  Most  large 
consumers  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  have  covered  with 
the  leading  maker  for  their  supply  over  all  of  1918. 

We  now  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $54,  10 
per  cent  $55,  11  per  cent  $58.30,  12  per  cent  $61.60,  13  per 
cent  $64.90,  14  per  cent  $68.20,  15  per  cent  $71.50,  and  16 
per  cent  $75.  We  quote  6  per  cent  silvery  iron  $40,  7  per 
cent  $42,  8  per  cent  $44.50,  9  per  cent  $47,  10  per  cent  $50, 
11  per  cent  $53,  and  12  per  cent  $56.  These  new  prices  on 
Bessemer  ferrosilicon  show  reductions  pver  former  prices, 
ranging  from  $35  to  over  $60  per  ton.  On  silvery  iron  the 
new  prices  show  reductions  over  former  prices  of  $35  to  $40 
per  ton.  All  the  above  prices  are  f.o.b.  makers  furnace, 
Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  these  furnaces  having  a 
uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton,  for  delivery  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Steel  Rails. — Late  Tuesday  afternoon  the  General 
Committee  on  Steel  and  Steel  Products  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  announced  the  price  of  3c. 
per  lb.  on  light  rails  25  lb.  and  heavier,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 
No  change  was  made  on  prices  for  standard  sections, 
and  these  were  not  even  considered.  The  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  has  not  been  a  seller  of  light  rails  for  several 
months,  having  the  entire  output  of  its  Edgar  Thomson 
rail  mills  under  contract  practically  up  to  the  end  of 
next  year.  The  Cambria  Steel  Co.  has  been  a  seller' 
of  light  rails  to  some  extent.  No  prices  were  fixed  by 
the  Government  on  rerolled  rails.  We  quote  standard 
section  rails  of  Bessemer  stock  at  $38,  and  open-hearth 
$40,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh.  We  quote  new  light 
rails,  25  lb.  and  heavier  sections  at  3c.  per  lb.  f.o.b. 
mill,  Pittsburgh.  Extras  for  the  lighter  sections  are 
given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Structural  Material. — Local  fabricators  are  not  bid- 
ding actively  on  new  work  coming  up,  being  filled  for 
six  months  or  more.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  has 
taken  1200  tons  of  bridge  work  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  Much  of  the  new  work  coming  up  is 
for  the  Government,  on  which  details  are  withheld. 
We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  3c.  at 
mill,  but  none  of  the  mills  has  any  structural  material 
lo  offer  at  this  price  for  this  year's  delivery. 


Plates. — None  of  the  leading  plate  mills  has  any 
plates  to  off'er  for  this  year  at  the  Government  price 
of  3.25c.,  but  occasionally  some  of  the  smaller  mills  sell 
a  limited  quantity  at  that  price,  owing  to  some  un- 
usual conditions  that  come  up.  Three  or  four  plate 
mills  in  this  district  had  orders  for  plates  for  shipment 
to  Japan,  and  when  the  embargo  was  declared  a  good 
part  of  these  were  released,  and  have  since  been  sold 
to  domestic  consumers.  Last  week  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  placed  some  very  heavy  orders  for 
plates  and  shapes  for  Government  boats  with  Pitts- 
burgh and  Youngstown  mills,  and  that  will  take  a  good 
part  of  their  output  for  some  time.  Fully  75  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  entire  plate  output  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  is  going  into  Government  work,  and  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  is  also  furnishing  a  very 
large  output  of  its  plates  to  the  Government.  The 
steel  car  companies  report  that  deliveries  of  plates  by 
the  mills  are  very  little  better.  We  quote  %  in.  and 
heavier  sheared  plates  at  3.25c.  at  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — The  new  inquiry  for  sheets  is  heavy,  but 
the  quantity  of  sheets  available  from  the  mills  for  de- 
livery this  year  is  very  limited.  All  the  sheet  mills 
are  working  on  Government  orders  placed  some  time 
ago,  which  are  being  rolled  and  shipped  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. The  Government  has  been  a  heavy  buyer  of 
sheets  for  shipment  to  England  and  France,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  a  still  larger  purchaser  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  shortage  in  supply  of  steel  is  restricting 
output  of  sheets  to  some  extent.  Nearly  all  the  mills 
are  booking  contracts  for  sheets  to  manufacturing 
consumers  for  delivery  over  first  half  of  next  year, 
with  the  exception  of  galvanized,  on  which  delivery  is 
restricted  to  first  quarter.  Demand  for  sheets  from 
automobile  builders  has  fallen  off  very  much,  owing 
to  decrease  in  output  of  pleasure  cars. 

Tin  Plate. — The  tin  plate  distribution  committee 
has  recently  allotted  to  the  mills  nearly  600,000  base 
boxes  of  tin  plate,  most  of  it  for  shipment  abroad. 
This  business  was  placed  mostly  with  the  mills,  whose 
order  books  were  in  such  condition  that  they  will  be 
able  to  make  fairly  prompt  shipment.  The  tin  plate 
mills  are  being  deluged  with  inquiries  from  customers 
for  their  supply  of  tin  plate  for  first  half  of  next  year, 
and  a  very  heavy  business  has  already  been  booked  for 
that  delivery.  Owing  to  shortage  in  supply  of  steel 
for  making  tin  plate,  due  to  the  fact  that  Government 
requirements  are  taking  so  much  of  the  output  of  the 
steel  mills,  it  is  probable  that  many  consumers  will  find 
their  allotment  cut  dovra  materially  for  first  half  of 
next  year,  and  some  mill  operators  say  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  entirely  cut  off  supply  to  former  customers,  as 
they  will  not  have  the  tin  plate  to  spare.  The  outlook 
is  there  will  be  enough  tin  plate  made  next  year  to 
supply  the  packers  of  perishable  foods,  but  packers  of 
non-perishable  foods  will  have  to  look  to  other  mate- 
rial -for  containers,  and  in  addition  the  output  of  terne 
plate  next  year  is  certain  to  be  lighter  than  for  a  long 
time.  The  whole  energy  of  the  tin  plate  makers  next 
year  will  be  directed  to  getting  out  a  maximum  output 
of  tin  plate.  We  quote  coke  plate  at  $7.75  per  base 
box,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for  Bessemer  or  open-hearth 
stock.  Prices  on  terne  plate  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  1267. 

Wire  Rods. — The  export  and  domestic  demand  for 
wire  rods  is  heavier  than  the  mills  are  able  to  supply. 
Many  consumers  of  rods,  knowing  sometime  ago  that 
lower  prices  were  coming,  refrained  from  buying  and  al- 
lowed their  stocks  to  get  very  low.  As  soon  as  the  Gov- 
ernment prices  were  announced,  these  consumers  sent 
in  their  orders,  but  now  find  the  mills  are  not  able  to 
handle  them,  and  they  are  not  getting  rods  as  fast  as 
they  are  needed.  An  inquiry  from  Canada  is  in  the 
market  for  1500  tons  of  soft  rods  for  early  shipment. 

Wire  Products.— Some  fairly  heavy  contracts  for 
wire  and  wire  nails  are;  being  placed  with  the  mills  by 
manufacturing  consumers  for  delivery  over  first  quarter 
of  1918.  Some  mills  are  not  inclined  to  speed  up  their 
output  of  wire  and  wire  nails,  as  they  state  they  can 
put  the  steel  into  other  products  on  which  the  prices 
allow  a  much  larger  profit.  Small  concerns  that  have 
to  pay  $57  for  rods,  and  put  these  into  nails  at  $50  per 
ton,  say  they  cannot  do  so  and  realize  a  profit.     The 
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export  demand  for  wire  and  wire  nails  is  heavy  and 
much  higher  prices  are  obtained  than  from  the  domestic 
trade.  Prices  on  wire  and  wire  nails  now  quoted  by  all 
the  mills  are  given  in  detail  on  page  1257. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  price  of  3.50c.  announced 
last  week  on  iron  bars  by  the  General  Committee  on 
Steel  and  Steel  Products  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  does  not  affect  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  any 
great  extent.  There  are  only  two  iron  bar  mills  in  this 
district,  and  they  are  sold  up  for  some  months  ahead 
on  iron  bars  at  prices  much  higher  than  3.50c.  On 
steel  bars,  consumers  claim  they  are  unable  to  find  mills 
that  are  able  to  sell  at  the  Government  price  at  2.90c., 
being  sold  up  for  some  months.  The  Government  has 
been  a  heavy  buyer  of  iron  and  steel  bars  for  some 
months,  and  deliveries  to  domestic  consumers  on  con- 
tracts are  only  fairly  satisfactory.  We  now  quote 
steel  bars  at  2.90c.  and  refined  iron  bars  at  3.50c.  in 
carloads  f.o.b.  mill  Pittsburgh. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  new  discounts  on  nuts  and 
bolts  announced  last  week  by  the  General  Committee 
on  Steel  and  Steel  Products  are  regarded  as  eminently 
fair  to  makers  and  consumers  alike,  and  are  now  being 
quoted  on  any  new  business  that  the  makers  are  able  to 
take.  However,  local  makers  of  nuts  and  bolts  are 
sold  up  for  two  or  three  months  ahead,  and  have  very 
little  material  to  spare  for  delivery  this  year.  The  new 
discounts  now  in  effect  on  nuts  and  bolts  are  given  on 
page  1267. 

Rivets. — Last  week  the  General  Committee  on  Steel 
and  Steel  Products  announced  the  price  of  $4.65  base, 
per  100  lb.  on  large  rivets,  and  this  is  taken  to  mean 
both  structural  and  boiler  rivets.  This  price  is  $12 
per  ton  under  former  prices  on  structural  rivets  and 
$14  per  ton  on  boiler  rivets.  The  new  demand  for 
rivets  for  general  consumers  has  been  very  dull  for 
some  time,  nearly  all  the  new  business  being  placed  is 
either  direct  or  indirect  Government  work.  We  now  quote 
structural  and  conehead  boiler  rivets  at  $4.65  per  100 
lb.;  base  in  carloads  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  Government  price  of  2.90c. 
on  bands,  extras  as  per  the  steel  bar  card,  and  the  price 
of  3.50c.  on  hoops  are  now  in  effect,  but  none  of  the 
mills  rolling  steel  bands  has  any  material  to  spare  for 
this  year  delivery,  being  filled  up  for  some  months  on 
contracts  at  considerably  higher  prices.  We  now  quote 
steel  bands  at  2.90c.,  extras  as  per  the  steel  bar  card, 
and  steel  hoops  at  3.50c.  f.o.b.  mill  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — The  new  demand  for  shafting  from  auto- 
mobile builders  and  screw  stock  machine  trade  has 
fallen  off  very  much,  due  to  the  decline  in  the  building 
of  pleasure  cars.  On  the  smaller  sizes  up  to  2  in.,  some 
makers  of  shafting  are  active  seeking  new  orders,  but 
on  the  larger  sizes  up  to  5  in.  are  sold  up  for  four  to 
six  months.  The  Government  continues  to  be  a  very 
large  buyer  of  shafting.  We  quote  cold  rolled  shafting 
at  17  per  cent  off  list  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Late  Tuesday  afternoon 
manufacturers  of  cold  rolled  strip  steel  were  advised 
that  the  General  Committee  on  Steel  and  Steel  Products 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  had  fixed  a 
base  price  of  $6.50  per  100  lb.  on  cold  rolled  strip  steel 
and  $4.50  on  hot  rolled.  These  are  the  prices  submitted 
by  the  manufacturers  last  week  that  in  their  opinion 
would  be  fair  to  them  and  to  consumers.  About  a 
month  ago  new  extras  on  strip  steel  were  adopted  by 
the  manufacturers  and  are  now  standard  and  in  use. 
We  quote  cold  rolled  strip  steel  at  $6.50  and  hot  rolled 
at  $4.50  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days, 
less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days,  when  sold  in 
quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — Last  week  the 
Government  fixed  a  price  of  $5.25  per  100  lb.  on  base 
sizes  of  boat  spikes,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  did  not  name 
a  price  on  railroad  or  small  spikes,  so  that  manufac- 
turers are  greatly  puzzled  as  to  what  to  quote  on 
these.  The  new  demand  for  spikes  has  been  very  quiet 
for  some  time,  except  for  boat  spikes,  for  which  the 
Government  direct  and  indirect  demand  is  very  heavy. 
We  quote  standard  sizes  of  railroad  spikes  at  4.50c; 
small  spikes,  5c..  and  boat  spikes,  5.25c.,  all  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Wrought  Pipe. — Not  much  new  business  is  beinj 
placed  with  the  mills  in  iron  or  steel  pipe  at  the  dis 
counts  recently  adopted,  to  be  in  effect  for  the  re 
mainder  of  this  year.  None  of  the  pipe  mills  has  an; 
pipe  to  spare  for  delivery  this  year,  and  some  of  thi 
larger  mills  are  sold  up  for  nearly  a  year.  The  Gov 
ernment  is  a  steady  buyer  of  pipe,  but  has  not  place( 
any  large  orders  recently.  Discounts  now  in  effect  oi 
black  and  galvanized  iron  and  steel  pipe  being  quote( 
by  all  the  mills  are  given  on  page  1257. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  discounts  named  last  week  oi 
iron  and  steel  tubes  by  the  General  Committee  on  Stee 
and  Steel  Products  show  a  very  heavy  reduction  ii 
prices  below  those  being  obtained  by  any  of  the  mill 
that  were  able  to  make  fairly  prompt  shipment.  Non 
of  the  mills  making  iron  or  steel  tubes  can  sell  fo 
delivery  this  year,  as  all  are  filled  up  for  some  months 
Discounts  now  in  effect  on  iron  and  steel  tubes  ar 
given  on  page  1257. 

Old  Material. — The  local  scrap  market  continue 
excessively  quiet,  consumers  evidently  being  coverei 
for  some  time  ahead  and  not  in  the  market  as  buyers 
Offers  of  scrap  by  dealers  to  consumers  at  prices  $1  t 
$2  per  ton  lower  than  the  recently  fixed  Governmen 
maximum  prices  fail  to  produce  business.  The  re 
strictions  placed  by  the  railroads  on  shipments  of  sera] 
are  so  severe  as  to  almost  prohibit  delivery.  Dealer 
believe  that  the  new  demand  for  scrap  will  soon  sho\ 
betterment.  As  stocks  have  been  pulled  on  for  so  long 
they  figure  that  some  consumers  will  soon  have  t 
come  in  the  market.  No  transactions  of  moment  ii 
scrap  of  any  kind  are  reported  in  the  past  week. 

Dealers  are  now  quoting  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgl 
and  other  consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freigh 
rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered    J29.00  to  $30.00 

No.  1  foundry  cast   25.00  to  26.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,  Pa 30.00  to  31.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  . . .  21.00  to  22.00 
Bundled   sheet  scrap,   sides   and   ends, 
fo.b.     consumer's    mill,     Pittsburgh 

district 20.00  to  21.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 18.00  to  19.00 

No.   1  railroad  malleable  stock 22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 15.00  to  16.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 37.00  to  38.00 

Iron  car  axles    40.00  to  41.00 

Steel    car    axles 40  00  to  41.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel 47.00  to  48.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 21.00  to  22  00 

Machine-shop    turnings 18.00  to  20.00 

Cast-iron  wheels   28.00  to  30.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels 32.00  to  33  00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 32.00  to  33.00 

Cast-iron   borings    18  00  to  20.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 33.00  to  35.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 21.00  to  22.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 


♦Shipping  point. 

Coke. — Since  the  $7  on  72  hr.  foundry  coke  was 
announced  by  the  Government  it  is  surprising  hov 
many  small  coke  producers  there  are  that  are  making 
nothing  but  foundry  coke.  Wher>  asked  whethei 
they  have  any  furnace  coke  to  sell  for  prompt  shipment 
their  invariable  reply  is  they  are  making  only  foundry 
coke  and  can  share  a  limited  amount  for  prompt  ship 
ment  at  $7  per  net  ton  at  oven.  Another  practici 
common  among  some  coke  producers  is  that  they  hav( 
dated  contracts  back  for  some  months,  which  thej 
claim  were  taken  at  higher  than  the  Government  prices 
The  course  pursued  by  some  of  the  smaller  coke  pro 
ducers  since  the  Government  fixed  prices  is  very  se 
verely  condemned.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  th« 
larger  coke  operators  are  filling  promptly  their  obliga 
tions  on  furnace  coke  at  $6  and  foundry  at  $7  and  saj 
they  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  shortage  of  labor  ir 
the  coke  regions  is  cutting  down  output  very  much 
practically  none  of  the  coke  works  being  able  to  mak( 
more  than  a  five-day  output.  The  supply  of  cars  last 
week  was  bad,  some  days  being  as  low  as  20  per  cen1 
of  normal.  We  quote  furnace  coke  at  $6;  foundrj 
coke,  $7,  and  crushed  coke  over  1  in.  size,  $7.30,  all  ir 
net  tons  of  2000  lb.,  all  oven.  The  Connellsville  Couriei 
gives  the  output  of  coke  in  the  upper  and  lower  Con- 
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nellsville  regions  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  10  as  315,- 
808  tons,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  week  of  13,615 
tons. 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  19. 
The  market  continues  its  progress  toward  a  status 
that  makes  for  greater  peace  of  mind  for  both  buyers 
and  sellers.  Inquiries  for  miscellaneous  steel  products 
are  reaching  the  mills  in  increased  volume  and  specifi- 
cations are  more  active,  although  it  is  more  true  than 
ever  that  the  Government,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  tak- 
ing the  bulk  of  production,  and  that  plates,  shapes  and 
bars  are  difficult  to  procure,  bars  being  easier  than 
shapes  and  plates,  although  an  Eastern  mill  is  offering 
some  of  the  latter.  The  leading  local  independent  un- 
doubtedly will  take  4000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes 
which  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  wants  deliv- 
ered in  the  Chicago  district  at  the  rate  of  1500  tons  a 
month,  beginning  Dec.  1.  It  is  expected  that  20,000 
tons  of  sheets,  probably  blue  annealed,  will  be  distrib- 
uted this  week.  Deliveries  of  standard  section  rails  to 
railroads  are  very  much  behind  with  some  makers,  and 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  a  betterment  in  this  direction. 
The  jobbers  in  iron  and  steel  have  revised  their  quota- 
tions to  conform  with  agreed  prices,  the  reductions 
being  substantial,  plates,  for  example,  dropping  from  7c. 
to  4.45c.,  structural  material  from  5c.  to  4.20c.  and  bars 
from  4.50c.  to  4.10c.  The  new  mill  price  of  3.50c  for 
common  iron  bars  is  regarded  as  satisfactory,  but  rec- 
ognized as  a  price  that  will  not  live  when  steel  bars  can 
be  obtained  at  2.90c.  The  makers  of  rail  carbon  bars 
are  more  or  less  at  sea  and  would  like  to  see  the  price 
of  their  product  adjusted.  The  demand  for  small  and 
medium  sized  lots  of  prompt  pig  iron  is  lively,  indicat- 
ing that  contract  deliveries  are  not  up  to  par.  Require- 
ments which  eventually  must  result  in  good  buying  are 
being  measured  by  the  sellers  of  iron,  but  consumers 
show  a  tendency  to  wait,  evidently  in  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  further  revision  of  prices  arid  again  down- 
ward. A  shortage  in  scrap  appears  to  be  developing, 
country  mixed  being  especially  scarce.  Cast  scrap 
shows  a  higher  trend.  The  leading  local  independent 
has  been  taking  heavy  melting  and  shoveling  steel  at 
$29  and  $28  respectively.  If  a  shortage  comes  it  is 
believed  the  East  will  suffer  more  than  the  West,  inas- 
much as  much  of  the  material  that  ordinarily  goes  East 
will  be  retained  here. 

Ferroalloys. — Quotations  are  unchanged  with  80  per 
cent  ferromanganese  at  $250  for  delivery  this  year  or 
in  the  early  part  of  next.  Standard  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon  is  offered  by  one  interest  at  $163  for  November 
and  December,  and  at  $150  for  next  year,  and  another 
maker  quotes  $155  to  $165  for  1918  delivery  of  carload 
lots.  Prompt  lots  of  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  in  fair 
demand,  but  not  easily  obtainable.  Blast  furnace  10 
per  cent  is  quoted  at  $22  over  base,  or  $55,  although  $85 
is  asked  for  10  to  12  per  cent  electrolytic  ferrosilicon, 
running  low  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

PiK  Iron. — Demand  for  small  lots  of  various  grades 
of  prompt  iron  aggregates  several  thousand  tons,  and 
the  character  of  the  inquiry  indicates  that  shipments 
agaimit  contracts  are  not  being  made  as  fully  as  sched- 
uled. The  gray  iron  inquiry  calls  largely  for  high 
silicon  and  high  manganese.  Considerable  inquiry  is 
coming  out  also  for  the  silverics,  which  are  hard  to 
get,  but  obtainable  in  small  quantities.  Dealers  are 
finding  it  easier  to  do  business  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  odd  lots  turning  up  here  ami  there.  Recent 
basic  requirements  emanating  from  St.  Ix)uis  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  filled.  Belief  on  the  part  of  some 
consumers  that  prices  may  be  revised  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  causing  them  U)  hold  back  tho  placement  of 
considerable  quantities  for  which  definite  inquiry  has 
not  yet  been  formulated.  Some  have  expressed  disap- 
pointment over  the  fact  that  they  cannot  got  Southern 
iron  at  a  price  approximating  that  for  Northern,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  until  some- 
thing like  competition  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
em  products  is  restored.  At  present  there  arc  enough 
willing  to  pay  $37  for  Southern  iron,  or  $33,  Birming- 


ham, plus  $4  freight,  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
producers  to  drop  below  the  Government  maxim'.m  of 
$33,  furnace,  but  this  will  be  changed  when  they  find  it 
necessary  to  seek  buyers.  The  following  quotations  are 
for  iron  delivered  at  consumers'  yards,  except  those  for 
Northern  foundry,  malleable  Bessemer  and  basic  irons, 
which  are  f.o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching 
charge  averaging  50c.  per  ton : 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  2  to  5 $37. ."JO 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  No.  6  and  Scotch.  .  .  .  40.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  1 ;53..'>0 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.   2 ."13.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  8 32.50 

Northern   high-pho.sphorus   foundry 33.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  foundry  and  1  soft 38.r>0 

Southern  coke  No.  2  foundry 37.00 

Malleable   Bessemer    33.50 

Basic     33.00 

Low-phosphorus    (copper  free) 53.00 

Silvery,   7  per  cent 44.54 

Plates. — Most  of  the  mills  continue  to  assert  they 
have  no  plates  to  offer,  but  sales  have  been  made  by  an 
Eastern  producer  on  the  basis  of  3.25c.,  plus  extras. 
The  leading  independent  producer  is  expected  to  take 
4000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  for  delivery  in  the 
Chicago  district  at  the  rate  of  1500  tons  a  month, 
beginning  Dec.  1.  The  jobbers  have  fallen  in  line  with 
the  agreed  prices  for  material  out  of  warehouse  which 
were  announced  last  week,  and  quote  the  Government 
mill  price  of  3.25c.,  plus  $1  per  100  lb.  and  the  freight 
rate  from  Pittsburgh,  which  they  figure  at  $4  per  ton. 
(Actual  freight  at  21.5c.  per  100  lb.  is  $4.30  per  ton.) 

For  material  out  of  warehouse,  the  quotation  is  4.45c.  as 
against  7c.  a  week  ago. 

Structural  Material. — As  noted,  shapes  as  well  as 
plates  are  included  in  an  order  for  4000  tons  to  be 
placed  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  de- 
livery in  the  Chicago  district.  Local  makers  are  not 
offering  any  shapes,  and  if  obtained  at  all  for  non- 
governmental uses,  they  probably  would  come  from  one 
or  two  Eastern  mills,  and  it  is  a  question  how  eager 
they  are  to  sell  at  3c.  The  large  building  for  Butler 
Bros.,  Chicago,  which  will  require  about  9000  tons,  re- 
mains pending.  The  largest  lettiiig  for  many  months 
consists  of  3500  tons  just  placed  for  a  power  house  for 
the  Kansas  City  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
which  went  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  The  Union 
Foundry  Works  will  supply  130  tons  for  a  building  to 
be  erected  for  the  Stewart  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  and  an 
unknown  bidder  144  tons  for  a  gantry  crane  for  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad  Co.  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse  the  quotation  is  4.20c. 

Bars, — While  steel  bars  are  not  as  tight  as  plates 
or  shapes,  not  much  is  coming  to  light  in  the  way  of 
actual  transactions  at  2.90c.,  the  agreed  price.  It  is 
expected  that  a  price  for  rail  carbon  bars  will  be  fixed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  some  of  the  trade  believing 
it  will  settle  around  3.50c.,  Chicago,  the  price  fixed  for 
common  iron  bars.  Recent  sales  made  by  an  Eastern 
mill  at  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  were  equivalent  to  3.40c., 
Chicago,  and  3.50c.  was  quoted  by  Western  makers 
in  competition.  Business  in  rail  carbon  steel  has  been 
exceedingly  slow,  consumers  preferring  to  await  a 
definite  decision  as  to  price.  The  new  price  for  common 
iron  bars — 3.50c. — governed  by  the  usual  extras  and 
established  custom  as  regards  delivery  points,  is  re- 
garded as  satisfactory,  but  the  makers  recognize  that 
this  price  will  not  hold  when  mild  steel  bars  at  2.90c. 
become  easily  obtainable.  Common  bar  iron  usually 
sells  below  the  level  of  mild  steel  bars,  a  contingency 
of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect.  The 
jobbers  have  revised  their  prices. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bars,  4.10c.;  bar  iron,  4.10c.;  reinforcing 
bars,  4.10c. ;  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  sizes  %  In.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting,  list 
plus  10  per  cent. 

Sheets. — It  is  expected  that  the  Government,  early 
thiH  week,  will  distribute  20,000  tons  of  sheets,  prob- 
ably blue  annealed.  Orders  at  fixed  prices  are  being 
booked  by  the  mills  to  an  extent  double  the  rate  of 
production,  with  very  little  of  it  directly  from  the 
Government,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  mills  will 
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soon  be  filled.  Some  of  them  are  taking  contracts 
for  sheets,  others  are  not,  demanding  that  specifications 
for  the  first  quarter  be  filed  with  the  order.  We  quote 
Government  mill  prices  as  follows:  No.  28  black  sheets, 
5c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed,  4.25c.,  and  No.  28  galvanized, 
6.25c.,  all  Pittsburgh  base.  To  these  prices  jobbers  add 
$1  per  100  lb.  for  blue  annealed,  No.  16  and  heavier; 
and  SI. 25  for  one  pass  cold  rolled  sheets,  No.  18  and 
lighter,  and  for  galvanized,  also  freight  from  Pitts- 
burgh. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  5.45c.;  No.  28 
black,  6.45c.  ;  and  No.  28  galvanized,  7.70c. 

Wire  Products. — The  recent  fixing  of  prices  by  agree- 
ment released  a  lot  of  business,  and  the  market  has 
been  more  active.  We  quote  as  follows  per  100  lb.  to 
jobbers : 

Nails,  $3.50,  Pittsburgh  ;  plain  fence  wire,  $3.25  ;  painted 
barb  wire,  $3.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  $4.35  ;  polished  staples, 
$3.65,  and  galvanized  staples,   $4.35. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Deliveries  of  standard 
section  rails  are  dragging,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  can  be  bettered,  considering  the  pressure  on  the 
mills  from  the  Government.    We  quote: 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.50c.  to  5c.,  base;  small  spikes, 
4.75c.  to  5.50c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  .square  nuts,  5.50c.  to 
6c..  all  in  carloads,  Chicago  ;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $90  f.o.b.  mill, 
net  ton;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38;  base 
(nominal)  ;  open  hearth,  $40   (nominal). 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Following  the  official  fixing  of 
prices  at  lower  levels,  business  has  been  appearing  at  a 
rate  that  may  swamp  the  makers,  some  of  whom  com- 
plain they  cannot  get  sufficient  raw  material.  The 
volume  of  delayed  business  exceeds  the  supply,  and  it 
is  considered  not  a  remote  possibility  that  prices  may 
react.  For  prices  and  freight  rates  see  finished  iron 
and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  1267. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — The  only  reported  letting  in  pros- 
pect is  one  of  167  tons  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  Nov.  26. 
That  the  market  should  be  quiet  at  this  time  is  season- 
able.    Quotations  are  unchanged. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $58.50 ;  6  in.  and  larger,  $55.50,  with  $1  extra 
for  class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — There  is  no  overabundance  of  scrap 
and  the  market  is  strong.  Country  mixed  is  especially 
scarce,  and  cast  scrap  shows  a  higher  trend.  The  yards 
are  short  of  sufficient  country  mixed  to  keep  their 
shears  in  full  operation.  Buying  has  been  done  in 
better  volume,  the  leading  independent  steel  mill  taking 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  heavy  melting  at  $29  and 
shoveling  at  $28.  The  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.  is  offering  800 
tons  of  rerolling  rails,  the  Erie  wants  bids  on  a  blank 
list,  and  the  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  is  closing  to-day  on  a 
list  of  ordinary  size.  The  railroad  lists  are  few  and 
light.  We  quote  for  delivery  at  buyers'  works,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as 
follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Old  Jron  rails $35.00  to  $36.00 

Relaying  rails   50.00  to    55.00 

Old  carwheels 30.00  to    31.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 35.00  to    36.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 33.50  to    34.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 28.00  to    29.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  28.00  to    29.00 

Shoveling  steel 27.00  to    28.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 20.00  to    21.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $34.00  to  $35.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 35.00  to  36.00 

Steel  angle  bars 26.00  to  27.00 

Iron  car  axles    42.00  to  43.00 

Steel   car   axles 40.00  to  41.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 31.00  to  32.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 28.50  to  29.50 

Cut  forge 28.00  to  29.00 

Pipes  and  flues    21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  busheling   23.00  to  24.00 

No.    2   busheling    16.00  to  17.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 29.00  to  30.00 

Coil  springs    36.50  to  37.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  18.50  to  19.50 

Boiler  punchings 31.00  to  32.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth    32.00  to  33.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    16.00  to  17.00 

Ca.st  borings 16.00  to  17.00 

No.  1  cast  scrap   23.00  to  24.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 18.00  to  19.00 

Grate  bars    17.00  to  18.00 

Brake  shoes    18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad  malleable   26.00  to  27.00 

Agricultural  malleable 23.00  to  24.00 

Country    mixed    scrap 18.00  to    19.00 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  20. 
Coal  and  coke  shortage  and  railroad  congestion  are 
substantially  restricting  blast  furnace  and  mill  output 
in  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  district.  A  nearby  mill 
had  seven  of  its  12  open-hearth  furnaces  out  of  use 
to-day  because  of  shortage  of  gas  coal,  and  one  of  its 
blast  furnaces  was  banked  for  lack  of  coke.  A  plate 
mill  which  requires  18  carloads  of  gas  coal  per  day  has 
been  receiving  about  75  per  cent  of  this  quantity,  and 
as  a  consequence  is  operating  at  greatly  reduced  capac- 
ity. These  are  typical  instances  of  the  troubles  which 
are  besetting  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Steel  mills 
which  are  self-contained  in-  coal  and  coke  supply  are 
not  having  as  serious  difficulties,  their  principal  trouble 
being  to  get  sufficient  cars  to  bring  coal  from  the  mines 
to  their  coke  ovens.  Congestion  of  freight  at  the  city 
of  Baltimore  is  so  great  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  has  issued  a  general  embargo  against  ship- 
ments both  to  seaboard  and  to  the  interior.  The  Phila- 
delphia yards  are  seriously  congested  also  and  the  rail- 
roads have  been  putting  on  special  embargoes  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time  to  relieve  the  situation.  There  has 
been  another  active  week  in  the  pig  iron  market,  with 
sales  of  basic  iron  totalling  more  than  25,000  tons,  the 
largest  single  sale  reported  being  5000  tons.  A  fair 
total  of  small  tonnages  of  foundry  iron  has  also  been 
booked.  As  offerings  of  finished  steel  for  prompt  de- 
livery have  become  freer,  buyers  holding  contracts  at 
high  prices,  particularly  for  plates  and  shapes,  have 
found  it  possible  to  pick  up  sufficient  steel  to  last  them 
until  the  first  of  the  year,  and  cancellation  of  the 
high  priced  contracts  has  resulted  in  a  number  of 
instances. 

Pig  Iron. — A  continued  active  inquiry  for  basic  iron, 
with  sales  totalling  25,000  tons  or  more,  was  the  feature 
of  the  Philadelphia  iron  market  during  the  past  week. 
A  structural  mill  took  5000  tons  for  first  quarter.  A 
bridge  company  bought  an  additional  3000,  making  its 
purchases  in  the  past  two  weeks  at  least  8000  tons  in 
this  market,  all  for  prompt  delivery,  and  a  Philadelphia 
tin  plate  company  bought  4500  tons  of  off  basic. 
Another  lot  of  2500  tons  and  one  of  900  tons  make  a 
total  of  nearly  16,000  tons  sold  by  one  office.  Another 
sales  office  had  total  sales  of  11,500  tons  of  basic  during 
the  week.  Still  another  office  sold  3000  to  4000  tons 
of  various  grades  of  iron,  mostly  foundry  and  special 
iron.  Total  sales  for  the  past  week  have  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceeded 30,000  tons.  Only  a  few  thousand  tons  was  for 
prompt  delivery,  the  remainder  for  first  quarter.  More 
than  1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus  iron  was  sold.  A 
cast-iron  pipe  foundry  came  into  the  market  for  5000 
tons  of  foundry  iron.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad 
has  placed  orders  for  2000  tons  of  special  analysis  iron 
and  1800  tons  of  foundry  iron.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.  is  reported  to  have  closed  for  about  13,000 
tons  recently  inquired  for.  We  quote  the  followin-g 
standard  grades  at  furnace,  the  freight  to  destination 
to  be  added: 

Eastern  Penna.   No.   1  X $34.50 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  X 33.50 

Eastern  Penna.  No.  2  foundry   33.00 

Virginia  No.  2  X   33.50 

Virginia  No.    2   foundry    33.00 

Basic     33.00 

Gray  forge 32.00 

Bessemer  36.30 

Standard  low  phosphorus   53.00 

Low  phosphorus   (copper  bearing)    50.00 

Coke. — Shortage  of  coke  for  prompt  delivery  is 
causing  serious  trouble  among  Eastern  blast  furnaces, 
several  of  which  are  banked.  The  Eastern  Steel  Co. 
and  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  each  has  a  blast 
furnace  banked.  Some  of  the  coke  which  furnaces  are 
receiving  is  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  is  causing  fre- 
quent scaffolding,  with  increased  output  of  off  iron. 
One  furnace  has  remedied  the  trouble  at  considerable 
expense  by  screening  all  of  its  coke  before  putting  it 
into  the  furnace.  Two  large  Eastern  sellers  of  coke 
are  now  contracting  ahead,  one  for  the  first  half  of 
next  year  an-d  the  other  for  the  second  half.  Sales 
are  being  made,  however,  only  to  regular  customers. 
A  provision  has  been  inserted  in  some  contracts  that 
in  case  of  an  increase  in  price  before  delivery  of  the 
coke  the  buyer  shall  pay  the  higher  price,  but  if  the 
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price  is  reduced  the  contract  shall  remain  undisturbed; 
in  other  words,  the  buyer  takes  all  the  risk.  We  quote 
blast  furnace  coke  at  $6,  ovens,  and  72-hr.  foundry 
coke  at  $7,  ovens. 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  no  buying  of  ferromanganese 
for  next  year.  Sales  for  prompt  delivery  are  mostly 
in  carload  lots.  The  market  is  quoted  by  sellers  at  $250 
for  any  delivery,  but  sales  are  being  made  below  this 
figure.  At  least  one  carload  was  sold  last  week  at 
$235.  The  market  for  spiegeleisen  is  also  weaker,  the 
price  generally  quoted  ranging  from  $60  to  $65  at 
furnace. 

Billets. — Consumers  are  making  urgent  inquiries  for 
open-hearth  rerolling  billets  for  first  quarter  require- 
ments. As  yet  no  sales  have  been  made,  but  a  leading 
eastern  Pennsylvania  producer  will  soon  make  con- 
tracts with  its  regular  customers.  A  large  Eastern 
producer  is  prepared  to  take  on  a  fair  tonnage  of 
Bessemer  rerolling  billets. 

Rails. — An  Eastern  mill  will  accept  orders  for  Bes- 
semer rails  with  fairly  prompt  deliveries. 

Sheets. — Several  large  contracts  for  blue  annealed 
sheets  for  first  quarter  delivery  have  been  placed  during 
the  past  week.  One  lot  was  1500  tons  and  another  1000 
tons.  Orders  aggregate  several  thousand  tons.  Mills 
will  accept  less  than  carload  orders  at  50c.  per  100  lb. 
above  the  Government  base  prices,  and  it  appears  as  if 
warehouses  might  not  find  it  easy  to  charge  a  differen- 
tial of  $1  or  $1.25  per  100  lb.,  as  permitted  under  the 
scale  of  agreed  prices  adopted  last  week.  We  quote 
No.  10  blue  annealed  at  4.25c.,  No.  28  black  at  5c.  and 
No.  28  galvanized  at  6.25c.,  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Several  small  tonnages  for 
civilian  work  have  been  sold  in  the  past  week  at  the 
Government  price,  with  fairly  prompt  deliveries.  Sev- 
eral thousand  tons  will  be  required  for  additional  shops 
at  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion's Hog  Island  shipyard.  The  Government  will  place 
an  order  soon  for  a  foundry  building  at  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard.  We  quote  mill  price  on  shapes  at  3c., 
base,  Pittsburgh.  Warehouses  will  now  sell  shapes  at 
4.185c.,  Philadelphia. 

Plates. — Several  mills  will  soon  begin  to  accept 
contracts,  principally  from  regular  customers,  for  first 
quarter  delivery.  There  is  a  freer  sale  of  sheared 
plates  for  prompt  delivery.  Buyers  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  their  immediate  requirements  and  in  some  in- 
stances have  cancelled  contracts  made  at  the  high 
prices.  Some  of  the  mills  which  accepted  orders  for 
plates  for  the  first  25  ships  to  be  built  by  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  agreed  also  to 
fabricate  plates  and  shapes  into  standardized  boat  sec- 
tions. Production  of  plates  is  being  curtailed  by  short- 
age of  gas  coal  for  open-hearth  furnaces.  The  Italian 
Government  order  of  ship  plates  has  been  increased 
from  15,000  to  22,000  tons.  We  quote  mill  prices  at 
3.25c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  and  warehouse  prices  at  4.435c., 
Philadelphia. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars.^ — Fixing  of  a  price  for  iron  bars 
at  3.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  was  followed  promptly  by 
sales  at  that  figure,  though  no  large  tonnages  have 
been  taken,  as  mills  are  well  sold  up  for  this  year.  A 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Bar  Iron  Institute  will  be  held 
Thursday,  when  it  may  be  decided  to  accept  first  quar- 
ter orders  at  the  new  price.  We  quote  bar  iron  at 
8.685c.,  Philadelphia.  Steel  bar  makers  may  soon  ac- 
cept contracts  for  first  quarter.  There  is  very  little 
business  being  done  for  this  year.  Concrete  reinforcing 
bars  are  in  good  demand  both  for  domestic  and  export 
trade.  We  quote  steel  bars  at  2.90c.,  base,  Pittsburgh, 
from  mill  and  at  4.085c.,  Philadelphia,  from  warehouse. 
Tin  Plate, — A  leading  Pittsburgh  producer  is  selling 
heavily  for  firHt  half  shipment  at  $7.75  per  base  box, 
Pittsburgh.  Contracts  are  being  made  with  regular 
customers  only,  and  all  contracts  are  subject  to  cancel- 
lation on  Government  order. 

Wire  Productn. — Wire  and  wire  nail  orders  in  fairly 
large  volume  have  been  booked  by  leading  independents 
at  $3.26  and  $3.50,  respectively,  per  100  lb.  There  has 
been  a  good  demand  for  cement  coated  nails. 

Old   Material. — Further  restriction  on  shipments  of 
iron  and  steel  scrap  will  probably  be  announced  soon 


by  the  railroads.     The  American  Board  of  Scrap  Iron 
Dealers,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  has  obtained 
an    official    ruling    from    Washington    that    the    recent 
priority  order  issued  by  Judge  Lovett  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  does  not  discriminate  against  the  ship- 
ment of  scrap  in  open  cars,  providing  the  consignee  is 
engaged  on  essential  war  work.     Scrap  iron  was  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  order,  but  the  privilege  of 
using  open  cars  was  accorded  to  all  raw  materials  used 
in  the  metal  industries  when  required  for  war  work. 
Some    local    agents    of   railroads    construed    the    order 
otherwise  and  confusion  resulted.     All  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  is  to  produce  the  consignee's  Government 
order  number  or  make  affidavit  that  the  shipment  is 
for   essential    war   work.      One    dealer    here    uses    the 
following  phrase  on  all  bills  of  sale:  "It  Is  understood 
and  agreed  that  the  above  material  is  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  essentials  as  is  or 
may    be    specified    by    the    authorities."      Prices    show 
firmness  and  in  the  case  of  old  carwheels  and  No.  1  cast 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  $3  and  $1  respectively. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  from  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.    An  Eastern  Pennsylvania  plate  mill  is  offering 
$27,  delivered,  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel.     At  this 
price  dealers  can  sell  more  profitably  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.      The   freight   from    New    England    points    to 
eastern  Pennsylvania  is  now  $2.42,  while  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh  district   it  is   $3.60,   only   $1.18   additional,   and 
the   prices   being  paid   in   the   Pittsburgh   district   are 
higher  than   are   offered  here.     Dealers   are  watching 
with  interest  for  sales  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  by  pro- 
ducers, such  as  the  railroads.  Under  the  method  adopted 
of  fixing  prices   on  only  four  classifications  of  scrap, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  for  producers  and 
dealers  to  violate  the  fixed  price  schedule,  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.     In  the  opinion  of  some  in  the  trade,  further 
price  fixing  must  come,  covering  all  of  the  classifica- 
tions.   A  few  dealers  construe  the  price-fixing  arrange- 
ment to  apply  only  to  sales  to  the  iron  and  steel  trade. 
They  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  restriction 
on  sales  of  cast  borings,  for  example,  to  chemical  plants. 
Such  borings,  which  are  so  fine  as  to  be  of  a  special 
character,  have  been  sold  at  $24  since  the  price  for  cast 
borings  was   fixed  at  $20.     We  quote  for  delivery  at 
consuming  points  in  the  Philadelphia  district  the  fol- 
lowing prices: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel    $26.00  to  $28.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 38.00  to  40.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 36.00  to  38.00 

Old   iron   rails    38.00  to  40.00 

Old  carwheels    33.00  to  35.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 35  00 

No.  1  forge  fire   22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled   sheets    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  2  busheling 15.00  to  16.00 

Steel  turnings  (for  blast  furnace  use)  15.00  to  16.00 
Machine    shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill  use)    18.00  to  19.00 

Cast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use).    15.00  to  16.00 

Cast  borings    (clean)    20  00 

No.  1  cast 31.00  to  33.00 

Grate  bars    21.50  to  22.50 

Stove  plate    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad  malleable   30.00  to  32.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes    (new    specifications)     30.00  to  32.50 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Nov.  19. 
Pig  Iron. — On  account  of  reduced  furnace  output 
due  to  some  of  the  stacks  shutting  down  because  of 
lack  of  coke,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  furnaces  had 
already  taken  on  heavy  forward  commitments  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  furnace  bookings  for  the  past 
week  have  been  comparatively  light.  There  appears 
to  be  very  little  available  tonnage  to  be  contracted  for 
for  shipment  prior  to  April  1  of  next  year,  with  a 
strong  probability  of  curtailment  of  capacity  output 
for  the  second  quarter  on  account  of  slowing  up  caused 
by  shortage  in  coke  supply.  Consequently,  producers, 
taking  into  consideration  the  limited  untaken  tonnage 
for  first  half,  are  disposed  to  give  first  attention  to 
caring  for  the  needs  of  their  regular  customers  and 
are  less  disposed  to  cater  to  the  demand  that  comes 
in  from  miscellaneous  buyers  who  have  had  no  regular 
furnace  afTiliation.  At  least  three  furnaces  of  the  dis- 
trict are  out  of  commission  on  account  of  coke  shortage. 
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Furnace   shipments   on   contracts   are   being   seriously 

retarded   on    account   of   inability    to    obtain   adequate 

supply  of  cars.    We  continue  to  quote  the  same  schedule 

of  prices  which  has  been  in  force  for  the  past  three 

weeks,  which  is  as  follows,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

No.    1   foundry    $34.50 

No.    2    X 33.50 

No.  3  foundry 32.50 

Gray    forge     32.00 

Malleable     33.50 

Basic     33.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.    Buffalo 39.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Orders  for  materials  to  be 
used  for  Government  purposes  continue  to  be  of  large 
volume,  and  the  demand  for  material  for  other  uses 
is  commencing  to  be  met  a  little  more  freely  and  with 
more  favorable  consideration  by  sellers.  Since  Nov.  16 
warehouse  prices  have  been  quoted  as  follows,  f.o.b. 
Buffalo:  Steel  bars,  4.05c.  base;  iron  bars,  4.65c.;  shapes 
and  structural  material,  4.15c.;  plates,  4.40c.;  No.  10 
blue  annealed  sheets,  5.40c.;  one  pass  cold  rolled  black 
sheets  No.  28  base,  6.40c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
7.65c.  The  Schoellkopf  Aniline  &  Chemical  Works,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction 
of  building  No.  80  of  its  new  plant  on  Buffalo  River, 
requiring  300  tons  of  structural  steel,  to  the  John  W. 
Cowper  Co.,  Buffalo.  About  1500  tons  of  steel,  largely 
reinforcing  bars,  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
Victory  Plant  No.  2  now  building  in  Buffalo  by  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  the  manufacture  of  steam 
turbines  for  destroyers  for  the  United  States  Navy. 

Old  Material. — Evidences  of  an  appreciable  general 
buying  movement  are  apparent.  Inquiry  is  of  large 
volume,  and  the  market  is  strong.  Demand  is  especially 
good  for  heavy  melting  steel,  old  car  wheels,  borings 
and  turnings,  both  locally  and  from  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Pittsburgh  districts.  Yard  stocks,  which 
are  now  low,  are  also  being  replenished.  Dealers  are 
hindered  in  deliveries  on  contracts  by  the  continued 
and  growing  shortage  of  cars  in  which  to  forward 
shipments,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  cars  in 
which  to  forward  finished  materials  on  Government 
orders,  and  dealers  are  afraid  this  condition  will  grow 
more  acute.  There  has  been  no  change  in  prices,  and 
we  repeat  last  week's  schedule  of  dealers  asking  prices 
as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo: 

Heavy  melting  steel   $29.00  to  $30.00 

Low  phosphorus    36.00  to  38.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 34.00  to  35.00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast 27.00  to  28.00 

Iron    axles    45.00 

Steel  axles   45.00 

Carwheels    30.00  to  31.00 

Railroad  malleable   28,00  to  29.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings    25.00  to  26.00 

Clean  cast  borings    19  00  to  20  00 

Iron  rails 37  00  to  38.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    20  00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate   20  00  to  21.00 

Wrought  pipe 26.00  to  27.00 

No.   1   busheling  scrap   25.00  to  26.00 

No.  2  bu.sheling  scrap    17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap    19.00  to  20.00 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Nov.  20. 
Iron  Ore. — There  has  been  some  feeling  of  anxiety 
over  the  ore  situation,  but  fears  of  a  shortage  before 
the  opening  of  the  next  season  of  navigation  have  about 
been  dispelled  by  better  weather  conditions  this  month 
and  a  very  satisfactory  movement  of  ore.  This  fear 
was  at  least  partly  due  to  the  falling  off  in  shipments 
during  September  and  October.  Weather  conditions  so 
far  in  November  have  been  unusually  good  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  ore  shipments  continue  heavy. 
It  is  now  predicted  that  the  Lake  shipments  for  the 
season  will  come  close  to  62,000,000  tons.  The  amount 
of  ore  on  dock  at  the  close  of  navigation  will  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  On  Nov.  1  there  was  8,823.170 
gross  tons  on  Lake  Erie  docks  as  compared  with  8,793,- 
586  tons  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Shipments  from 
the  docks  to  interior  furnaces  up  to  Nov.  1  amounted 
to  31,217,010  tons  as  compared  with  32,568,772  tons  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period  of  1916.  We  quote  prices 
as  follows,  delivered  lower  Lake  ports:  Old  range 
Bessemer,  $5.95;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20; 
Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $5.05. 


Pig  Iron. — Some  foundry  iron  has  been  sold  for  de- 
livery during  the  last  half  of  next  year.  Several  in- 
quiries have  come  out  for  that  delivery  recently,  but 
most  furnaces  have  declined  to  take  orders  for  ship- 
ment beyond  July.  The  last  half  business  was  booked 
at  the  Government  price  and  was  taken  in  connection 
with  the  first  half  tonnage.  The  demand  for  foundry 
iron  for  the  first  half  in  lots  of  100  to  500  tons  is  fairly 
heavy  and  producers  not  well  sold  up  are  booking  con- 
siderable business.  A  Cleveland  company  is  in  the 
market  for  2000  tons  of  either  No.  1  or  No.  2  foundry 
iron,  and  a  nearby  stove  company  is  inquiring  for  2000 
tons  of  Northern,  Southern  and  silvery  irons,  both  in- 
quiries being  for  first  half  delivery.  In  steel  making 
iron  one  inquiry  is  out  for  5000  tons  of  basic  iron  for 
prompt  shipment,  and  a  Northern  Ohio  consumer  has 
purchased  about  5000  tons  of  basic  for  the  second 
quarter  and  wants  10,000  to  15,000  tons  additional  for 
the  same  delivery.  The  Southern  iron  market  is  quiet. 
Producers  are  unable  to  sell  in  this  territory  at  the 
Government  price,  with  freight  added,  except  to  con- 
sumers who  must  have  Southern  iron  in  their  mixture. 
Some  consumers  look  for  lower  prices  on  Southern  iron 
so  that  it  will  come  in  competition  with  Northern 
grades.    We  quote,  delivered  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer     $37.25 

Basic     33.30 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 33.30 

Southern  No.   2   foundry    37.00 

Gray   forge    32.30 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon  46.12 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace 50.00 

Coke. — The  scarcity  of  foundry  coke  for  prompt 
shipment  continues,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment one  Cleveland  interest  is  furnishing  some  by- 
product coke  to  foundries  in  this  territory;  but  the 
supply  from  this  source  is  very  limited.  Sales  of  this 
coke  are  being  made  at  $8.75  at  oven,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  $7,  Connellsville.  There  is  considerable  inquiry 
for  foundry  coke,  and  some  contracts  are  being  closed 
at  $7  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  the  first  half  and  all  of 
next  year. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  for  finished 
steel  for  Government  work  continues  heavy,  but  very 
little  inquiry  is  coming  out  for  material  for  other  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  for  plates,  in- 
cluding one  for  20  000  tons  of  3/16  in.  gage  in  30-in. 
squares  for  the  Government.  Plate  prices  quoted  by 
mills  able  to  make  early  shipments  that  have  been  get- 
ting higher  than  the  Government  price  continue  to  ease 
off,  and  a  Cleveland  mill  is  now  quoting  a  maximum 
of  5c.  as  compared  with  6c.  a  week  ago.  The  Toledo 
Bridge  &  Crane  Co.  is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of  p'.ates 
and  shapes  for  work  in  connection  with  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  Some  mills  that  have  stocks  of 
high-priced  scrap  complain  that  they  will  suffer  a  loss 
by  selling  iron  bars  at  the  3.50c.  price  fixed  by  the 
Government.  Hard  steel  bars,  the  price  of  which  has 
not  been  regulated  by  the  Government,  are  still  quoted 
around  3.50c.  at  mill.  There  is  a  heavy  volume  of  in- 
quiry for  sheet  bars,  many  mills  being  in  the  market 
for  first  quarter  contracts.  The  demand  for  sheets  has 
been  very  active  since  the  Government  prices  were  an- 
nounced, and  some  of  the  mills  have  sold  out  entirely 
for  this  year  and  are  taking  first  quarter  contracts  at 
Government  prices.  The  price  of  tool  steel  has  not 
been  regulated  by  the  Government,  but  there  is  some 
expectation  that  a  Government  price  will  be  named  on 
this  steel,  which  is  generally  quoted  at  $2.50  per  lb., 
but  this  price  is  being  shaded  to  $2.25  to  $2.35.  The 
Government  regulation  of  warehouse  prices  has  left 
an  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Cleveland  warehouses  are 
to  quote  f.o.b.,  Cleveland,  or  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh  ware- 
house, for  shipments  to  points  outside  of  the  city. 
With  Cleveland  as  a  basing  point,  the  freight  from 
Pittsburgh  to  this  city  would  be  added.  The  point  has 
been  raised  also  as  to  giving  buyers  from  warehouse 
the  advantage  of  the  odd  cents.  Steel  bars  figure  out  at 
4.03  %c.  at  Cleveland  warehouse,  under  the  Govern- 
ment price,  with  freight  from  Pittsburgh  added,  but 
4c.  quotations  are  now  being  made.  Other  warehouse 
prices  are  4.10c.  for  structural  material;  4.35c.  for 
plates;  5.35c.  for  blue  annealed  sheets;  6.36c.  for  black 
sheets,  and  7.60c.  for  galvanized  sheets,  these  giving 
the  buyer  the  advantage  of  the  odd  SVzC.  per  100  lb. 
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Jobbers  may  yet  decide  to  retain  this  fraction. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Now  that  the  Government 
prices  are  fixed,  a  heavy  volume  of  buying  is  expected  in 
bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  the  placing  of  a  large  number  of 
orders  having  been  held  up  recently  waiting  for  the 
readjustment  of  prices  by  the  Government.  Manufac- 
turers are  generally  satisfied  with  the  new  prices,  al- 
though they  express  some  concern  about  getting  all 
the  steel  they  will  need.  Many  inquiries  are  coming 
out  for  bolt  and  nut  contracts.  Makers  will  take  con- 
tracts at  the  new  prices  through  the  first  quarter  and 
possibly  the  first  half.  Under  the  Government  prices  the 
large  buyer  will  no  longer  enjoy  the  advantage  he  has 
generally  been  able  to  obtain  over  the  small  consumer. 
Inquiries  are  pending  for  a  large  tonnage  of  rivets, 
among  them  being  a  new  inquiry  for  2000  or  3000  tons 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Under  the 
Government  price  makers  are  permitted  to  charge  the 
usual  10c.  extra  for  boiler  rivets.  We  quote  rivets  at 
4.65c.  for  structural  and  4.75c.  for  boiler  rivets. 

Old  Material. — Trading  is  almost  entirely  between 

dealers  who  are  still  buying  to  cover  short  sales.     The 

market  has   stiffened  up   somewhat  on  heavy  melting 

steel  scrap.    Dealers  are  paying  $28.50  to  $29,  and  sales 

have  made  as  high  as  $30.     On  other  grades  regulated 

by  the   Government  the  Cleveland  prices  remain  well 

below  those  of  the   Government.     Dealers   are   asking 

consumers  $30  for  heavy  melting  steel,  but  mills  are 

still   out   of   the   market.      Sales   of   railroad   wrought 

scrap  are  reported  at  $33  per  gross  ton,  and  borings 

have  sold  in  this  market  at  $20  gross  for  delivery  in 

Pittsburgh.      Borings    are   quiet,   but   turnings    are   in 

fair  demand  and  about  25c.  a  ton  higher.     Cast  scrap 

is    very    quiet,    as    foundries    are    well    supplied.      We 

quote,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Per   Groaa   Ton 

Steel    rails $26.00  to  $27.00 

Steel  rails,  reroUingr    36.00  to  37.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 30.00  to  31.00 

Iron   rails    35.00  to  36.00 

Steel  car  axles   45.00  to  46.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 28.00  to  29.00 

Carwheels    26.50  to  27.50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  60.00 

Agricultural    malleable    22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad    malleable    27.00  to  28.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 21.00  to  22.00 

I..ight  bundled  sheet  scrap 20.00  to  20.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

Iron  car  axles   $44.00  to  $45.00 

Cast   borings    16.75  to  17.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  16.50  to  17.00 

No.    1   busheling    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 30.00  to  31.00 

No.  1  cast 23.00  to  23.50 

Railroad  grate  bars  17.25  to  17.75 

Stove  plate   17.25  to  17.75 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  20 — {By  Wire). 
Fijr  Iron. — The  shortage  of  No,  2  foundry  iron  is 
becoming  more  serious,  especially  in  the  Hanging  Rock 
and  Virginia  districts.  No  Southern  Ohio  or  Virginia 
foundry  iron  is  offered  for  this  year's  .shipment  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  cast  and  this  does  not 
stay  on  the  market  as  a  rule  longer  than  24  hours. 
In  the  South,  the  situation  is  almost  identical,  although 
there  is  more  standard  iron  available  in  that  district,  but 
most  ot  it  is  offered  only  for  next  year's  shipment.  A 
few  sales  have  been  made  of  Southern  iron  for  first 
half  delivery,  amon(r  which  is  one  for  500  tons  of  No.  3 
iron  to  a  Cincinnati  foundry.  Another  600  ton  sale 
of  No.  2  was  to  a  nearby  mclter  and  numerous  smaller 
contracts  were  closed,  all  at  the  Government's  prices. 
Some  Southern  iron  was  sold  in  Central  Ohio  for  last 
half  of  1918  at  the  present  ruling  base  price  of  $33 
furnace  with  the  silicon  analysis  ranging  from  1.76  to 
2.25  per  cent.  Iron  higher  than  this  and  which  is  within 
the  sulphur  limit  commands  an  advance  according  to 
the  Government'  '  '  ''•.  The  furnaces  in  nearly  all 
districts  are  con  about  the  inadequate  supply 

of  coke  and  also  or  ir^.  interior  quality.  Proportionately 
more  high  sulphur  iron  has  Ix-cn  produce^J  lately  than 
at  any  time  heretofore  and  this  is  attributed  to  inferior 
coke  supplied.  The  ^)hio  silvery  iroriH  are  prarticully 
off  the  market  and  it  is  almost  impoHsible  to  plucir  an 
order  for  even  a  carload  for  December  Hhipmcnt,  no 
matter  how  badly  needed.    Malleable  is  also  scarce,  but 


contracts  can  be  made  for  next  year's  shipment  with  a 
number  of  selling  companies.  Based  on  freight  rates  of 
$2.90  from  Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we 
quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  prices  as 
follows : 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft $35  90 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.   2    34  26 

Basic,    Northern     '.'.'.'.    34'2fi 

(By  Mail) 
Finished  Material.— The  readjustment  of  ware- 
house prices  has  now  been  completed,  but,  of  course, 
the  time  since  they  went  into  effect  has  been  so  short 
that  little  new  business  is  reported  as  being  done  at 
the  revised  figures.  The  local  warehouse  price  of  steel 
bars  is  4.08c.,  but  there  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  schedule 
governing  the  selling  prices  on  twisted  bars,  which 
are  quoted  as  follows:  %  x  li/4  in.,  4.23c.;  %-in.,  4.33c.; 
%-in.,  4.43c.;  %-in.,  4.63c.  and  ^^-in.,  4.88c.  Structural 
shapes  from  stock  are  now  4.18c.,  plates  i/4-in.  and 
heavier,  4.43c.;  cold  rolled  shafting  is  unchanged  at 
10  per  cent  above  list;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets 
from  warehouse  stocks  are  quoted  at  5.45c.  The  mill 
quotations  on  sheets  are  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.18i^c.;  No.  28  black,  5.18y2C.,  and  No.  28 
galvanized  6A3V2C.  all  f.o.b.  cars  Cincinnati  or  Newport, 
Ky.  There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  jobbers'  prices  on 
wire  nails  and  orders  from  old  customers  have  in  some 
cases  been  taken  at  $4  per  keg  base,  but  some  jobbers 
are  holding  out  for  $4.20.  As  a  rule,  both  nails  and 
barb  wire  are  selling  slowly. 

Coke.— Operators  in  the  Connellsville  district  have 
recently  taken  on  considerable  first  half  foundry  coke 
business  and  also  some  for  an  entire  year's  supply. 
These  contracts  are  almost  invariably  a  renewal  of  old 
ones  and  there  is  no  effort  to  obtain  business  from  new 
customers.  The  Government's  price  of  $7  per  net  ton, 
at  oven,  rules  in  all  cases  with  the  understanding  that 
readjustments  are  to  be  made  later  in  accord  with  Gov- 
ernment schedules.  A  few  foundry  coke  contracts  have 
been  accepted  by  Wise  County  operators  on  the  same 
basis.  Pocahontas  and  New  River  producers  appear  to 
be  still  out  of  the  market.  No.  contracts  for  furnace 
coke  have  been  made  in  this  territory,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  any  48-hr.  coke  could  be 
bought  in  any  producing  district  for  either  prompt  or 
future  shipment. 

Old  Material.— The  absence  of  changes  in  quota- 
tions, further  than  a  little  stiflFening  in  prices  on  bor- 
mgs  and  turnings,  denotes  conclusively  that  the  demand 
for  scrap  is  still  so  light  that  local  dealers  have  not 
been  able  to  make  the  expected  adjustments  to  conform 
with  the  Government's  schedule.  On  account  of  the 
congested  conditions  at  different  large  consuming 
points,  embargoes  prevent  shipments  from  going  for- 
ward, and  this  has  caused  considerable  complaint  among 
dealers.  The  following  are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cars, 
southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati: 

„      ,,  ^     ,  Per   Gross    Ton 

Old"1ron    r^1f=    ^"^^    ^^'^-^O  tO  $18.00 

uia   iron  rails    H9  nn  tn  t^  t;n 

Relaying  rails.    50   lb.   and   up'::::::  44:oS  to  lllo 

Rerolling  steel  rails 33  on  to  33^0 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap  .  .  I50O  to  Isio 

Steel  rails  for  melting  .  .    2450  to  2500 

Old  carwheels    [ ! ; .'  t^l  to  Ifio 

v.,    -I       11       ^  ^^^  ^^*  Ton 

Sst'  b^o'S^  "^°"^^* 529.00  to  $29.50 

Steel  turnings   ...  \\ll  \°    \l\l 

Railroad    cait    ......... ..W lllo  to    1900 

Burnt  ^rfn'""''^  ^^^*   ........  i!  i  .'i  i    \\%l  to    WH 

teTan^fl^l^r  ^^"'""t^*"^'*^^)"  ••'•••    33:50  to    14.00 

MXnLhV«  nl'i?^    15.50  to    16.00 

AiaiieaDle  cast  1 9  r.n  tr.    9n  nn 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet.  ...::.::::::  All  to    ?5;oo 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  19. 
Pig  Iron.— -Pig  iron  sales  are  not  numerous  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  of  representatives  of  furnaces 
to  make  deliveries  of  the  standard  grades,  but  there 
are  some  sales  being  reported  of  iron  differing  from 
the  strict  analysis  and  there  are  also  some  transactions 
fl  lu^J'^J  i- °"  ^«P°rted,  the  largest  being  for  500  tons 
for  1918  delivery.  The  inquiries  continue  very  heavy 
from  all  parts  of  the  St.  Louis  territory,  but  are  being 
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filed  for  con<>ideration  when  opportunity  of  delivery 
appears.  No  orders  are  being  taken  for  second  half 
delivery.  Prices,  of  course,  as  made  by  the  Government 
are  being  maintained.  Not  much  first  half  tonnage  is 
left  for  local  representatives,  and  the  local  furnace  is 
about  sold  up,  probably  10,000  tons  being  the  limit  of 
what  can  be  done  in  addition'  to  the  business  already 
on  the  books. 

Coke. — Considerable  confusion  exists  in  the  coke 
market,  and  while  there  are  many  inquiries  in  the 
market  ranging  from  1000  tons  down  there  are  no  sales 
being  made  by  representatives  except  to  old  customers, 
and  then  only  for  1918  delivery.  No  spot  busin-ess  is 
being  accepted.  By-product  coke  from  local  and  nearby 
producers  is  still  out  of  the  market. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  finished  products  a 
little  easier  condition  is  reported  in  the  delivery  of 
light  rails,  but  on  standard  sections  the  situation  is 
growing  steadily  worse.  Spikes  are  also  reported 
easier  in  delivery  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time. 
Pressure  on  the  warehouses  continues  heavy  and  the 
supplies  are  very  low.  The  Government  prices  were 
put  into  effect  on  Nov.  16,  and  for  stock  out  of  ware- 
house we  quote  to-day  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars, 
4.17c.;  iron  bars,  4.17c.;  structural  material,  4.27c.; 
tank  plates,  4.52c.;  No.  8  sheets,  5.47c.;  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets,  5.52c.;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled, 
one  pass,  6.52c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  black  sheet 
gage,  7.77c. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  scarcely  set- 
tled down  to  the  Government  price  readjustment,  but 
is  rapidly  doing  so.  Dealers  are  trading  among  them- 
selves and  doing  considerable  buying,  but  the  consumers 
are  holding  out  of  the  market  with  a  view  to  getting 
better  prices,  if  possible.  Their  yards,  however,  are 
pretty  low,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  they 
will  have  to  enter  the  market  shortly  to  keep  their 
plants  going  at  full  capacity.  Dealers  generally  are 
holding  for  the  Government  maximum  and  are  aided  in 
this  by  the  shortage  of  cars.  We  quote  dealers'  prices, 
f.o.b.  customers'  works,  St.  Louis  industrial  district,  as 
follows : 

Per    Gross    Ton 

Old   iron   rails    $36.00  to  $37.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling   37.00  to    37.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  feet 37.00  to    37.50 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject to  inspection 60.00  to    75.00 

Old   carwheels    28.50  to    29.00 

No.    1     railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap, 28.50  to    29.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 26.50  to    27.00 

Ordiniry  shoveling  steel 25.00  to    25.50 

Progs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart.    28.00  to    28.50 

Ordinary   bundled   sheet   scrap    18.00  to    18.50 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings    18.00  to    18.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

Iron   angle    bars $34.50  to  $35.00 

Steel  angle  bars    27.00  to  27.50 

Iron  car  axles    43.00  to  43.50 

Steel   car  axles    41.00  to  41.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms.  .  .  .  42.00  to  42.50 

No.    1    railroad   w^rought 30.75  to  31.25 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 28.50  to  29.00 

Railroad  springs   31.50  to  32.00 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles    28.50  to  29.00 

Locomotive    tires,    42    in.    and    over, 

smooth  in.side 31.00  to  31.50 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 21.00  to  21.50 

Cast  iron  borings   16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  busheling   23.00  to  23.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 22.00  to  22.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap    ....  17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad  malleable   25.50  to  26.Uii 

Agricultural    malleable    21.00  to  21.50 

Pipes  and   flues 21.00  to  21.50 

Heavy  railroad  .sheet  and  tank  scrap.  19.50  to  20.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   18.00  to  18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    16.50  to  17.00 

Country  mixed  scrap   17.50  to  18.00 

Uncut   mixed   railroad   scrap 21.00  to  21.50 


British  Steel  Market 

No   Demand   for   American   Crude   Steel — Read- 
justment of  Iron  Prices  Deferred 

{By   Cable) 
London,  England,  Nov.  21. 
Official  adjustment  of  pig  iron  prices,  due  to  advance 
in  coal  and  coke,  has  been  deferred.    There  are  rumors 
that  producers  are  being  subsidized.     The  stringency  in 


hematite  iron  is  unrelieved.  American  semi-finished 
steel  is  lifeless.  Finished  steel  bars  have  sold  at  £24,  f.o.b. 
New  York.  The  demand  for  ferromanganese  is  improv- 
ing and  Canada  has  paid  $275,  c.i.f.,  for  forward  ship- 
ment. Tin  plates  are  active,  chiefly  on  French  account, 
30s.  10  %d.,  net  basis,  having  been  paid.  We  quote  as 
follows : 

Tin  plates,  coke,  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets.  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales, 
30s.   lOVod. 

Ferromanganese,   £45  nominal. 

Perrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,  £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  in  The 
Ikon  Age  of  .Tuly  19,  p.  171. 

{By  Mail) 
Coal  and  Coke  Advances  May  Affect  All  Max- 
imum Prices — Ferromanganese  Easier 

London,  England,  Nov.  6 — The  steel  industry  is 
under  the  influence  of  increased  working  costs  while  the 
pressure  of  war  work  is  more  intense  than  ever.  A 
fortnight  ago  reference  was  made  to  the  advance  of 
2s  6d  per  ton  in  coal  as  foreshadowing  a  revision  of 
the  maximum  prices  for  pig  iron  and  finished  products 
and  the  rumors  since  of  an  advance  of  6s  3d  in  coke 
appear  to  have  some  foundation.  At  any  rate,  such  an 
advance  is  now  regarded  as  a  fact.  No  official  decision 
has  yet  been  announced,  although  an  adjustment  of  pig- 
iron  prices  is  expected  soon.  Owing  to  the  constant 
rise  in  production  costs,  ironmasters  contend  that  the 
existing  maxima  leave  but  a  narrow  margin  of  profit 
and  representations  have  been  made  to  the  authorities. 
If  coke  and  pig-iron  prices  are  advanced,  an  adjustment 
must  ensue  for  all  kinds  of  finished  iron  and  steel.  In 
order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  whole  list  of  maximum 
rates,  the  authorities  might  possibly  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  bring  about  an  adjustment  as  between  the 
Government  and  the  makers.  An  early  announcement 
is  anxiously  awaited. 

The  prospect  of  an  advance  has  stimulated  pig-iron 
demand  considerably  over  the  end  of  October  but  not  a 
few  makers  declined  to  arrange  further  contracts  until 
the  complex  position  is  cleared  up.  Orders  where 
booked  are  subject  to  a  revision  of  the  official  prices. 
Owing  to  greater  activity  among  iron  founders,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  heavier  applications  for  Cleveland 
common  iron  have  been  dealt  with,  users  finding  no 
difficulty  in  securing  all  the  quantities  wanted,  while 
output  is  fully  maintained.  Deliveries  nevertheless 
are  impeded  by  lack  of  cars.  In  view  of  the  ample  sup- 
plies, it  is  now  suggested  that  the  system  of  allocation 
of  Cleveland  iron  under  the  local  Control  Committee 
may  be  dropped  altogether.  The  stringency  of  hema- 
tite, however,  continues.  Good  quantities  are  reserved 
for  France  under  offisial  supervision  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous demand  from  Italy.  Great  efforts  are  made  to 
push  the  output  of  all  steel-making  irons  but  many 
difficulties  are  being  encountered  in  labor  and  raw 
materials.  It  is  confidently  expected,  however,  that  the 
furnaces  in  blast  will  be  increased  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Semi-finished  steel  is  unchanged,  the  great  bulk  be- 
ing absorbed  by  national  needs,  leaving  little  for  mer- 
cantile work.  Some  of  the  steelworks  are  unwilling  to 
renew  contracts  at  the  official  price  of  £10  7s  6d  for 
Welsh  bars  and  billets.  The  only  feature  in  American 
material  has  been  the  further  considerable  reduction  in 
the  price  of  wire  rods  to  about  £26,  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  for 
November-December  shipment.  Demand  is  very  slow 
and  there  is  no  diflficulty  in  placing  small  orders  on  that 
basis. 

Prices  of  uncontrolled  material  tend  upward 
strongly,  the  feature  being  the  sharp  advance  in  gas 
steel  strip  to  about  £18  net,  which  figure  is  conceded 
readily  by  buyers.  Buying  pressure  in  all  descriptions 
of  finished  iron  and  steel  is  unrelaxed,  excepting  for 
iron  and  steel  hoops.  Only  limited  quantities  of  finished 
.steel  material  are  finding  their  way  outside  of  the 
control. 

Tin  plates  have  stiffened,  chiefly  under  the  influence 
of  the  wages'  question  and  the  increased  cost  of  coal 
and  makers  look  for  an  advance  in  the  maximum  basis 
price  from  30s  for  cokes,  20  by  14,  net,  at  works.  De- 
mand for  the  Allies  has  been  fairly  active,  further 
considerable  orders  having  been  placed  for  France  for 
November  shipment.     Some  of  the  works  find  difficulty 
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in  disposing  of  wasters  which  have  been  accumulating, 
chiefly  owing  the  lack  of  trading  facilities  under  the 
restrictions,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  modified. 

The  easier  feeling  lately  in  ferromanganese  is  at- 
tributed to  the  weaker  and  unsettled  state  of  the  Amer- 
ican market.  Practically  no  export  business  has  been 
reported  lately,  f.o.b.  quotations  for  loose  for  forward 
shipment  to  Continental  ports  being  about  £70.  Busi- 
ness for  American  North  Atlantic  ports  is  still  in 
abeyance,  c.i.f.  quotations  being  quite  nominal  at  $290 
to  $300  for  January-June  shipment.  A  revision  of  the 
current  domestic  price  of  £25  is  now  understood  to  be 
under  consideration,  this  figure  being  doubtless  too  low. 


New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  20. 
Pig  Iron. — Complaints  with  regard  to  car  shortage 
are  coming  with  increasing  force.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  Southern  iron,  which  is  very  far  behind  in  de- 
livery. In  spite,  however,  of  unfavorable  conditions, 
fair  sales  of  Alabama  iron  have  been  made  during  the 
past  week.  The  sales  of  Northern  iron  have  been  num- 
erous but  for  small  tonnages.  The  demand  for  malle- 
able is  particularly  active.  Some  sales  during  the  past 
few  days  have  been  for  delivery  as  late  as  the  third 
quarter  of  next  year,  but  most  of  them  are  not  later 
than  the  first  half  of  next  year.  For  early  delivery  we 
quote  as  follows,  tidewater: 

No.  1  X $35.25 

No.  2  X 34.25 

No.  2  Plain   33.75 

No.  2  Southern  (rail  and  water)    37.25 

No.    2   Southern    (all  rail)    39.15 

No.  2  X  Virginia 37.00  to  37.25 

Ferroalloys. — The  domestic  ferromanganese  market 
is  firm  at  $250  but  it  is  not  active.  A  fair  business  has 
been  done  in  the  last  week  for  next  year's  delivery  at 
this  level,  about  1000  tons  being  bought  by  a  large 
steel  foundry  interest.  One  representative  of  a  British 
producer  has  sold  a  fair  sized  lot  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  delivery  in  February  and  can  quote  on 
further  business  at  $250,  seaboard,  for  delivery  in  the 
first  half,  subject  to  license  to  ship.  It  is  reported  that 
further  fair  sales  of  spiegeleisen  have  been  made  in 
the  week  but  details  are  lacking.  The  quotation  for 
the  20  per  cent  grade  is  $60  at  furnace  for  next  year, 
with  $65  to  $70  asked  for  November  or  December. 
Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  is  unchanged  at  $175  for  this 
year  and  $140  to  $150  for  next  year's  delivery. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  a  dull  week  so  far  as 
domestic  buying  is  concerned  and,  with  a  relatively  re- 
stricted volume  of  buying  for  export,  requirements  for 
fabricated  steel  constitute  the  large  factor  in  fresh  com- 
mitments for  steel.  Still  increasing  quantities  for  ships 
and  shipyards  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  fabricators 
are  looking  for  a  continued  flow  of  such  business  for  an 
indefinite  time.  The  needs  over  10  months  for  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  are 
put  at  450,000  tons;  of  this  the  Dominion  Bridge  Works 
will  supply  60,000  tons.  For  airplane  warehouses,  etc., 
in  the  New  York  district  for  the  Navy  bids  were  taken 
on  Nov.  17  for  structures  involving  3000  tons.  The 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for 
eight  buildings  on  Hog  Island  will  require  1500  to  2000 
tons.  The  American  Bridge  Company  has  been  awarded 
a  large  part  of  the  hangars  at  I^ngley  Fields.  The 
Harris  Structural  Steel  Co.  will  supply  200  tons  for 
public  school  No.  40.  Against  the  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  shapes  and  plates  which  will  ultimately  be 
needed  for  the  shipbuilding  program,  certainly  in  the 
latter  half  of  next  year,  is  the  condition  of  50  per  cent 
operation  of  some  of  the  steol  mills,  as  in  the  Youngs- 
town  district,  owing  to  fuel  shortage.  Little  surprise 
is  expressed  that  in  view  of  the  presj-nt  incomplete  con- 
dition of  shipyards  and  inromph-tc  ranks  of  workmen, 
reports  are  again  received  of  ship  Hteel  received  in  ad- 
vance of  needs.  What  little  export  business  has  been 
going  is  of  course  done  at  prices  independent  of  those 
fixed.  Wire  nails  have  sold  at  4.5c.  and  wire  at  cor- 
responding prices,  bars  at  4c.,  4.25c.  and  4.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  some  structural  as  high  as  5c.  Warehouse 
prices  have  been  establithed  quickly  with  a  fair  volume 


of  business  at  the  new  prices,  which  are,  of  course,  as 
stated  in  last  week's  issue,  Ic.  above  the  mill  price  plus 
the  freight  from  mill  to  warehouse.  We  quote  mill 
shipments  of  steel  bars  at  3.095c.,  New  York;  shapes 
3.195c.,  plates  3.445c.  and  bar  iron,  the  price  established 
last  week,  at  3.695c.,  New  York.  Out  of  store  prices 
are  Ic.  higher  and  to  all  must  be  added  3  per  cent  of 
the  freight  charge  or  about  20c.  per  100  lb.  for  the 
transportation  tax. 

Old  Material. — The  price  situation  as  to  scrap  is 
very  unsatisfactory  and  is  causing  some  rather  unusual 
expedients  to  be  resorted  to  by  some  buyers  and  sellers. 
On  account  of  the  price  of  No.  1  railroad  wrought  fixed 
by  the  Government,  $35,  being  lower  than  those  having 
it  are  willing  to  accept,  some  deals  are  being  put 
through  whereby  No.  1  railroad  wrought  is  sold  at 
$35,  but  other  kinds  of  scrap  on  which  prices  have  not 
been  fixed  are  sold  at  much  higher  prices  than  have 
prevailed  recently.  This  is  regarded  as  an  evasion 
and  is  being  vigorously  denounced  by  dealers  who  are 
strongly  supporting  the  policy  of  maintaining  Govern- 
ment quotations  in  spirit  and  letter.  Hence  it  is  freely 
predicted  that  Government  prices  will  be  fixed  on  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  at  an  early  date.  We 
quote  prices  of  brokers  as  follows  to  New  York  pro- 
ducers and  dealers,  per  gross  ton.  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap   (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania)  ...  .$24.00  to  $24.50 
Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Relaying  rails    45.00  to  50.00 

Rerolling  rails   33.00  to  34.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles   41.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought   32.00  to  33.00 

Wrought-iron  track  scrap 27.00  to  28.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought  long   27.00  to  28.00 

Light  iron 7.00  to  8.00 

Cast  borings   (clean)    16.00  to  17.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    14.00  to  15.00 

Mixed    borings   and    turnings    13.00  to  14.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe    (1    in.    minimum 

diameter),  not  under  2  ft.  long 25.00  to  26.00 

Dealers  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting 
as  follows  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  but  for 
delivery  to  cupola  platforms  of  Brooklyn  foundries, 
about  $3  more  is  quoted: 

No.  1  machinery  cast   / $25.00  to  $26.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (column,    building 

materials,  etc.)    21.00  to  22.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    21.00  to  22.00 

Stove  plate   19.00  to  20.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars    16.00  to  17.00 

Malleable  cast    (railroad)    27.00  to  28.00 

Old  carwheels    27.00  to  28.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Very  little  business,  for  either  pub- 
lic or  private  needs  is  developing.  While  concessions 
are  made  to  the  Government  whenever  it  comes  into 
the  market,  New  York  quotations  on  ordinary  business 
are  still  $56.50  on  6-in.  and  heavier  and  $59.50  on  4-in. 


New   Greaves-Etchells   Electric  Furnaces 

The  Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, announces  the  following  contracts  for  the  instal- 
lation of  Greaves-Etchells  furnaces. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  install  one  fur- 
nace in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  steel  for 
the  Government. 

The  Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  install  two 
3-ton  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  special  aeroplane  and 
motor  steels. 

The  installation  of  these  three  furnaces  will  bring 
the  total  operating  or  contracted  for  in  the  United 
States  to  10. 

Brazilian  Exports  of  Manganese  Ore 

Brazilian  exports  of  manganese  ore  have  been  very 

large  in  1917.     For  the  first  half  of  each  of  the  last 

five  years  the  following  statistics  are   given  in  gross 

tons: 

To  July  1,  1917 245,088 

To  July  1,  1916 240,090 

To  July  1,  1915 102,870 

To  July  1,  1914 85,500 

To  July  1,  1913 49,600 

The  1917  half  year  exports  are  five  times  those  for 
the  same  period  in  1913  and  already  exceed  the  record 
breaking  exports  total  in  the  first  six  months  of  1916. 
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Payment     on     Liberty     Bonds     Made     Without 
Causing  Trouble 

New  York,  Nov.  21 

The  principal  event  of  the  past  week  was  the  mak- 
ing of  payments  of  more  than  $700,000,000  on  the  second 
Liberty  loan.  The  ease  with  which  this  transaction  was 
carried  through  was  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banking  system.  Dun's  Review,  in  speak- 
ing of  it,  says: 

"How  skillfully  the  banking  situation  is  being  man- 
aged was  demonstrated  on  Thursday,  when  the  pay- 
ments in  connection  with  the  18  per  cent  instalment  on 
the  second  war  loan  had  no  appreciable  influence  on 
rates  for  money.  That  there  would  be  anything  re- 
sembling a  real  flurry,  no  one  had  imagined,  but  it  had 
not  everywhere  been  expected  that  this  important 
financing  would  be  arranged  without  causing  so  much 
as  a  ripple  in  the  market.  The  fact  that  the  entire 
transaction,  while  nominally  involving  huge  sums,  was 
largely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  does  not  obscure  the 
able  handling  of  the  operation,  nor  the  facilities  which 
rendered  the  maintenance  of  stable  conditions  possible." 

Although  a  number  of  stocks  declined  during  the 
week,  iron  and  steel  shares  fared  better  than  many 
others.  Among  the  stocks  that  recorded  gains  were: 
American  Locomotive,  com.  1%  points;  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive, com.,  3;  Bethlehem  Steel,  com.,  1%;  Bethlehem 
Steel,  class  B,  % ;  Gulf  States  Steel,  ll^;  Lackawanna 
Steel,  3 ;  Midvale  Steel,  % ;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  com., 
1%  ;  Superior  Steel,  1%.  Among  those  recording  losses 
were :  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  com.,  % ;  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel,  pref.,  %  ;  United  States  Steel,  com.,  % ;  United 
States  Steel,  pref.  1%. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chalm.  com.   161/4 

Allis-Chalm.  pf 

Am.  Can  com ....    31  % 

Am.   Can   pf 93% 

Am.   Car  &  Fdry. 

com 60% 

Am.  car  &  Fdry.  pf 

Am.   Loco.   com..    48% 

Am.  Loco,  pf 

Am.   Radi.  com 

Am.  Ship  com...  87%- 
Am.  Steel  Fdries.  52%- 
Bald.  Loco.  com.  52 14- 
Beth.  Steel  com..  77%- 
Beth.  Steel,  Class 

B 75%. 

Beth.   Steel  pf 

Cambria  Steel    

Cent.  Fdry.  com 

Cent.  Fdry.  pf 

Chic.   Pneu.  Tool.   43 

Colo.   Fuel 31%- 

Crucible  St.  com.  51% 
Crucible  St.  pf.  .  85% 
Deere  &  Co.  pf .  .  95% 
Gen.  Electric  . .  .123% 
Gt.  No.  Ore.  Cert.  24 
Gulf.  States  Steel.  77% 
Int.  Har.  of  N.  J. 

com 100% 

Int.      Har.      Corp. 

com 50% 


18% 
70 
35% 
94 

64% 
104% 

54% 

94 
270 

88 

54% 

59 

82% 

83% 

85 
120 

25 

36 

46% 

34% 

56% 

86 

97% 
-130 

-  26 

-  85% 

-105 

-  55 


Int.      Har.      Corp. 

pf 98     - 

Lack.  Steel 71     - 

Lake  Super.  Corp.  10%- 
Midvale  Steel  ...    41%- 

Nat.-Acme 25%- 

Nat.    En.    &    Stm. 

com 34 

Nat.    En.    &    Stm. 

pf 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake.  104  - 
Nova  Sco.  Steel..  60%- 
Press.  Steel  com..   51%- 

Press.  Steel  pf 

Ry.   St.   Spr.  com.   39%- 

Ry.  St.  Spr.  pf 

Republic  com.    .  .    68%- 

Republic  pf 94 

Sloss  com 34% 

Superior  Steel    .  .    33 
Superior  St.  1st  pf .  .  .  . 
Transue-Wms.    .  .    37 
Un.     Alloy     Steel 

1st  pf 36 

U.  S.  Pipe  com..  11% 
U.  S.  Steel  com.  .    89% 

U.  S.  Steel  pf 107% 

Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke.  51 

Warwick    8% 

West.   Electric. . .    36% 


98% 

78 

11% 

44% 

27% 

37% 

92 
109% 

■  71% 
56% 
90 

40% 
96% 
74% 
94% 

■  36 
34% 
97 

•  39 

•  37 

■  11% 

■  96% 
■108% 

•  52 

■  8% 

■  39 


American  Steel  Foundries 

The    American    Steel    Foundries    reports    for    nine 

months  ended  Sept.  30: 

1917  1916  1915 

Net   earnings'    $5,568,911  $2,265,604  $129,833 

Total    income    5,783,826  2,353,087  179,045 

Charges,  sinking  fund,  depre- 
ciation, etc 597,040  608,958  659.172 

War  taxes 1,500,000  

Surplu.s    after    deducting 

charges    t3, 686,786  1,744,129  t480,127 

•After  deducting  manufacturing,  selling,  administrative 
and  other  expenses.  tDeficit.  JEquivalent  to  $21.45  a  share 
earned  on  $17,184,000  stock  in  nine  months'  period,  compared 
with  $10.14  a  share  in  the  same  period  of  1916. 

The  charges  in  1917  include  $433,310  set  aside  for 
bond  sinking  fund  and  debenture  retirement. 


profit  taxes  to  be  paid  June  1  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  New  England,  will  amount  to  $1,250,- 
000,000,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  withdrawal  in  a  single 
day  of  such  an  amount  of  money  would  cause  serious 
financial  disturbance.  For  this  reason,  the  conference 
decided  to  submit  to  the  next  session  of  Congress  a  bill 
that  will  permit  the  banks  to  enter  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  let  the  Treas- 
ury Department  draw  as  needed,  so  as  to  scatter  the 
withdrawal  over  a  longer  period.  At  the  conference  it 
was  stated  that  there  would  be  a  bond  issue  of  $4,000,- 
000,000  in  February  and  one  for  $4,000,000,000  or 
$5,000,000,000  in  June. 


Dividends 

The  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  75c.  per  share  and  extra 
75c.   per  share,  payable  Dec.  15. 

The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  2%  per  cent  on  the 
common,  1%  per  cent  on  the  first  preferred  and  1%  per  cent 
on  the  second  preferred,  all  payable  Jan.  2. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Jan.  19. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  common,  payable  Feb.  1,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred, payable  Jan.  2. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent 
and  extra  3  per  cent  on  the  common,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  all  payable  Dec.  31. 


More   Liberty  Loans 

An  important  meeting  of  bankers  was  held  in  New 
York  recently  to  consider  the  financial  future.  It 
was   estimated   that  the   amount   of  super   and   excess 


Spelter  Production  in  Third  Quarter,  1917 

Washington,  Nov.  19. — As  the  result  of  a  canvass 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  ascertain  the 
production  of  spelter  in  the  United  States  during  the 
third  quarter  of  1917  it  is  estimated  by  C.  E.  Sieben- 
thal,  who  has  prepared  the  statistics  on  the  basis  of 
returns  of  over  95  per  cent  of  the  production,  that 
the  output  of  primary  spelter  from  domestic  ores  was 
132,700  net  tons  and  from  foreign  ores  23,900  tons,  a 
total  of  156,600  tons,  as  compared  to  an  average  of 
180,569  tons  per  quarter  during  the  first  half  of  1917, 
175,502  tons  per  quarter  during  the  last  half  of  1916, 
and  158,226  tons  per  quarter  during  the  first  half  of 
1916.  In  addition  to  the  primary  spelter,  the  amount 
distilled  from  skimmings,  drosses,  etc.,  was  4400  tons, 
as  compared  with  6000  tons  in  each  of  the  two  quarters 
preceding.  The  total  production  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1917  was  444,267  tons  from  domestic  ores, 
73,457  tons  from  foreign  ores,  and  16,550  tons  from 
secondary  materials.  Returns  not  yet  having  been 
received  from  the  Robert  Lanyon  Zinc  and  Acid  Co.  and 
the  Clarksburg  Zinc  Co.,  it  has  been  necessary  to  esti- 
mate their  output  together  with  that  of  two  secondary 
plants. 

The  stocks  of  spelter  at  smelters  Sept.  30  amounted 
to  47,186  tons,  as  compared  with  33,147  tons  June  30 
and  17,598  tons  Jan.  1. 

The  zinc  content  of  zinc  ore  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  the  third  quarter  of  1917  was  15,000 
tons,  and  the  exports  during  July  and  August  of  spelter 
made  from  domestic  ores  were  16,800  tons  and  of  spelter 
made  from  foreign  ore,  3000  tons.  The  number  of  idle 
retorts  Sept.  30  was  64,626,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  retorts,  and  included  18  entire  plants,  several 
of  which  are  being  dismantled.  One  electrolytic  plant 
also  will  pK)ssibly  be  dismantled. 

It  is  evident  that  many  zinc  smelters,  loath  to  break 
up  their  labor  forces  while  there  was  a  probability  that 
Government  requirements  might  call  for  their  full 
capacity,  have  continued  smelting  when  it  was  no 
longer  profitable,  or  even  at  a  loss,  thinking  that  the 
heavy  orders  expected  when  this  country  entered  the 
war  would  eventually  be  given;  but  it  is  also  evident 
that  this  unprofitable  production  cannot  much  longer 
be  maintained. 

The  Taylor  Society  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Washington  Dec.  7  and  8.  Government  organization 
work  will  probably  come  in  for  special  attention,  with 
a  symposium  on  centralization  versus  decentralization. 
The  control  of  production,  storage  and  distribution  of 
war  supplies  is  likely  also  to  be  one  of  the  subjects. 
H.  W.  Shelton,  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and 
Finance,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  is  secre- 
tary. 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 


-Spelter- 


New 

St. 

York 

Louis 

8.00 

7.75 

8.12% 

7.87  Va 

8.12% 

7.871/2 

8.00 

7.75 

8.00 

7.75 

8.00 

7.75 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,     ,. Lead- 
Electro-  New  New         St. 
Nov.       Lake       lytic  York  York  Louis 

14 23.50        23.50  73.00  6.50  6.37% 

15 23.50        23.50  73.00  6.50  6.37% 

16 23.50         23.50  73.00  6.50  6.37% 

17 23.50        23.50  6.50  6.37% 

19 23.50         23.50  74.00  6.50  6.37% 

20 23.50         23.50  77.00  6.50  6.37% 

New  York,  Nov.  21. 

Inactivity  characterizes  all  the  markets.  Copper  is 
under  tight  control  and  nominal  at  the  Government  price. 
Tin  has  continued  to  advance  and  has  again  sold  at  a 
record  price.  Lead  is  dull  but  firm.  Spelter  is  again 
inactive  with  a  tendency  to  weakness.  Antimony  is 
nominally  unchanged. 

New  York 

Copper, — Deliveries  and  sales  of  copper  are  under 
absolute  control  and  there  is  no  market.  The  metal  is 
being  delivered  satisfactorily  on  old  contracts  but  large 
quantities  are  unobtainable  for  early  delivery.  It  is 
admitted  that  firms,  having  Government  contracts  re- 
quiring copper,  are  awarded  sufficient  metal  at  the  Gov- 
ernment price  of  23.50c.  which  we  continue  to  quote  as 
nominal.  Some  small  dealers  are  selling  small  lots  at 
26c.  to  28c.  per  lb.  while  others  are  not.  Most  of  this 
metal,  however,  was  bought  before  any  price  was  fixed. 
It  is  felt  that  an  understanding  as  to  just  where  the 
small  dealer  stands  will  soon  be  given  out,  since  the 
steel  jobbers'  position  has  just  been  made  clear. 

Tin. — Spot  tin  eclipsed  the  record  of  last  week  and 
sold  yesterday  in  small  lots  at  77c.,  New  York,  the  high- 
est price  ever  recorded.  It  has  continued  to  advance 
since  a  week  ago  but  sales  have  been  light  or  only  just 
enough  to  establish  a  price.  There  seems  to  be  no  im- 
mediate relief  in  sight.  After  several  trips  to  Washing- 
ton the  Tin  Committee  has  announced  no  solution  of  the 
permit  question,  though  one  was  expected  before  this. 
Some  feel  that  negotiations  have  struck  a  snag.  Were 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  made  at  once,  definite  relief 
would  not  be  possible  from  three  weeks  to  a  month.  In 
general  the  entire  market  is  inactive  pending  some  solu- 
tion of  the  spot  situation.  Arrivals  had  been  1185  tons 
for  the  month,  including  yesterday,  with  4100  tons  re- 
ported afloat.  Spot  Straits  in  London  yesterday  sold  at 
£279  10s,  per  ton,  an  advance  of  £5  10s.  in  the  week. 

Lead. — The  market  is  bare  of  features  or  interest. 
Demand  has  tapered  off  until  it  is  very  light.  There 
is  no  pressure  to  sell.  This  condition  is  natural  after 
the  large  sales  of  the  past  few  weeks.  Quiet  strength 
characterizes  the  situation,  however.  The  leading  pro- 
ducer continues  to  quote  6.25c.,  New  York,  with  the 
outside  market  at  6.50c.,  New  York,  or  (i.STVzc.,  St. 
Louis.     Small  sales  have  been  made  at  these  prices. 

Spelter. — After  showing  some  signs  of  strength  last 
week  and  advancing  slightly  on  good  inquiry  and  fair 
sales  for  these  times,  the  market  has  again  grown  dull 
and  weaker.  There  is  now  but  little  inquiry,  and  the 
business  done  is  of  small  proportion.  The  market  is 
quotable  at  7.75c.,  St,  I^ouis,  or  8c.,  New  York,  for 
prime  Western  for  early  delivery,  but  a  few  sellers  are 
willing  to  part  with  their  metal  below  this.  A  zinc 
committee  has  been  formed,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  prominent  producers,  but  the  results  of  its 
deliberations  with  the  Government  have  not  yet  been 
published.  Nothing  more  of  a  definite  nature  has  been 
heard  of  price  fixing. 

Old   MetaU. — The  market  is  practically   unchanged. 

Dealers'  selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

CentK  p«!r  lb, 

roppiT.  heavy  and  crucible  (nomlniil)    23.50 

<*<,i>p»!r,  hi'.'ivy  nml  wire  (rifimliuil)    Z.l.r.O 

'opt-r  IlKht  and  l)Oltomi«  . .  .21  00  to  22.00 

I'.f..   M,  li«-avy 17,2.'.  to  17.r.(i 

I','  .  liL'hi     ....  12  ipfi  tf,  I  ;;,:,() 

:■  1  Ml 


Antimony. — The  market  lacks  interest  and  buying 
power  and  is  nominally  unchanged  at  l.'i.75c.  to  14c. 
per  lb.,  New  York,  duty  paid,  for  early  delivery. 

Aluminum. — No,  1  virgin  metal,  91  to  99  per  cent 
pure,  is  in  poor  demand  at  36c.  to  38c.  per  lb.,  New 
York,  for  early  delivery 

Chicago 

Nov.  19. — Small  lots  of  copper  have  been  sold  around 
28c.,  but  the  quantity  available  is  steadily  growing 
smaller,  and  with  some  consumers,  more  particularly 
the  smaller  ones,  the  situation  looks  more  serious.  In 
a  general  way  the  entire  metal  market  is  quiet.  Tin  is 
scarce  at  75c.  per  pound,  but  there  is  no  pressure  to 
buy.  The  strain  is  off  the  lead  market  and  the  metal 
is  easily  procurable.  Antimony  is  again  quoted,  the 
jobbers  asking  15c.  to  16c,  All  prices  were  withdrawn 
last  week  pending  action  by  the  Government,  but  the 
expected  action  did  not  come  and  quotations  were  re- 
sumed. We  quote  as  follows:  Casting,  Lake  and  elec- 
trolytic copper,  28c.;  tin,  carloads,  75c.;  small  lots,  77c.; 
lead,  6.25c,  to  6.50c.;  spelter,  7.75c.  to  8c.;  sheet  zinc, 
19c ;  antimony,  15c.  to  16c.  On  old  metals  we  quote  buy- 
ing prices  for  less  than  carload  lots  as  follows:  Cop- 
per wire,  crucible  shapes,  21c.;  copper  clips,  20c.;  cop- 
per bottoms,  19c.;  red  brass,  19c.;  yellow  brass,  14.50c.; 
lead  pipe,  5c.;  zinc,  5c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  35c.;  tinfoil, 
42c.;  block  tin,  47c. 

St.  Louis 

Nov.  19. — Non-ferrous  metals,  particularly  the  Mis- 
souri product,  have  been  in  better  tone  during  the  past 
week.  The  close,  for  carload  lots,  to-day  was:  Lead, 
6.50c.;  spelter,  8c,  to  8.12 %c.  In  less  than  carload  lots 
the  close  to-day  was:  Lead,  7c;  spelter,  8.50c.;  tin,  79c.; 
copper,  27.50c.  nominal;  Asiatic  antimony,  18c.  In  the 
Joplin  district  most  of  the  ore  sold  at  better  than  $60 
per  ton  for  zinc  blende,  basis  of  60  per  cent  metal,  but 
the  basis  range  was  from  $57.50  to  $72.50  per  ton,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  tonnage  sold  at  the  top  price 
and  in  consequence  the  average  for  the  week  was  but 
$60  per  ton.  Demand  was  weaker  and  the  shortage  of 
cars  was  much  more  pronounced.  Calamine  ranged 
from  $32.50  to  $37.50  per  ton  basis  of  40  per  cent  metal 
with  the  average  for  the  district  for  the  week  at  $35 
per  ton.  Lead  ore  was  steady  at  $75  per  ton,  basis  of 
80  per  cent  metal,  with  the  average  for  the  week  for 
the  district  at  $74  per  ton.  Operators  seem  to  be  await- 
ing the  results  of  the  conference  of  producers  with  the 
Government  War  Minerals  Committee  and  this  is 
having  its  effect  on  the  market.  On  miscellaneous  scrap 
metals  we  quote  dealers'  buying  prices  as  follows: 
Light  brass,  10c. ;  heavy  yellow  brass,  14c.;  heavy  red 
brass  and  light  copper,  19.50c. ;  heavy  copper  and  cop- 
per wire,  20c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  zinc,  5c.; 
lead,  5.50c.;   tea  lead,  5c. 
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Foundrymen's  War  Service  Board  Appointed 

As  provided  by  resolution  adopted  at  the  Boston 
convention  a  war  service  board  of  five  for  the  Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's  Association  has  been  appointed,  as 
follows:  R.  A.  Bull,  Duquesne  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, chairman;  C.  C.  Smith,  Union  Steel  Castings 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  J.  C.  Haswell,  Dayton  Malleable  Iron 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  G.  H.  Clamer,  Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia; H.  D.  Miles,  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Buff'alo. 

The  committee  represents  steel,  malleable,  gray  iron 
and  non-ferrous  branches  of  the  foundry  industry,  and 
the  individual  members  represent  affiliation  with  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association,  the  National 
Founders'  Association,  the  Steel  Founders'  Society,  the 
American  Malleable  Castings  Association  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Metals.  An  early  meeting  of  the 
board  has  been  scheduled  but  date  has  not  yet  been 
settled. 

The  William  F.  Remppis  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  operat- 
ing a  plant  on  Spruce  Street  for  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  shapes,  has  been  reorganized  and  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  William  F.  Remppis  Iron  Works, 
with  capital  of  $50,000.  William  F.  Remppis,  Ferdinand 
Thun  and  Lambert  A,  Rehr,  Reading,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb..  New  York,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.; 
Boston,  21.5c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  13.5c.;  Cin- 
cinnati, 18.5c.;  Indianapolis,  20c.;  Chicago,  21.5c.;  St. 
Louis,  27c.;  Kansas  City,  47c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000 
lb.;  St.  Paul,  35.5c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver, 79c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Omaha,  47c.; 
minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham, 46c.;  Pacific  Coast,  75c.;  minimum  carload, 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c.;  minimum  carload,  40,000 
lb.  and  85c. ;  minimum  carload,  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas  i- 
City  is  40c.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to 
Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to  St.  Paul 
35.5c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c.,  mini- 
mum carload  46,000  lb.  A  3  per  cent  transportation 
tax  now  applies. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  14  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  3c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $3.50  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1-in.  and 
longer,  including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an 
advance  over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1-in.,  $2.50. 
Bright  basic  wire,  $3.35  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire, 
Nos.  6  to  9,  $3.25  ;  galvanized  wire.  $3.95  ;  galvanized  barb 
wire,  and  fence  staples,  $4.35  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $3.65  ; 
polished  fence  staples,  $3.65;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.40  base; 
these  prices  being  subject  to  the  u.sual  advances  for  the 
smaller  trade,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point 
of  delivery,  terms  60  days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash 
in  10  days.  Discounts  on  woven-wire  fencing  are  47  per 
cent  off  li.st  for  carload  lots,  46  per  cent  for  1000-rod  lots, 
and  45  per  cent  off  for  small  lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets 

Large  rivets $4.65  base 

7.15  in.  X  6  in.  smaller  and  .shorter  rivets.  45-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts  h.p.  nuts,  %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  .  .50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer   sizes 40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t  nuts,  %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter 40-10  percent  off  list 

Larger   and    longer 35-5  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,    %    in.  x  5  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   40-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 40  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   50-10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 50  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.  blank 2.50c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  hex.,  blank 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.,  tapped 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  hex.,  tapped 2.10c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  and  hex.  nuts,  blank 2.25c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t  sq.  and  hex.  nuts,  tapped 2.00c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts 

%   in.  and  larger 60-10-10  per  cent  off  list 

9/16  in.  and  smaller 70-5  percent  off  list 

Stove   bolts    70-10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts    21/2  per  cent  extra  for  bulk 

Tire  bolts   50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

The  above  discounts  are  from  present  lists  now  in  effect. 

All  prices  carry  standard  extras. 

Wire  Rods 

No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, $57  ;  chain  rods,  $65  ;  screwetaoshrdluetauutnanan 
other  rods  of  that  character,  $65.  A  tentative  differential  of 
$10  per  ton  over  soft  rods  for  high  carbon  rods  has  been 
agreed   upon. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5  to  $5.50  ;  %  in..  7/16 
in.  and  %  in.,  $7.00  ba.se.  Boat  spikes,  $5.25  per  100  lb., 
f.o.b.  IMttsburgh.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to  7.50c. 
to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  in  small  lots  for  fairly  prompt 
shipment. 

Terne  Plate 

Effective  Nov.  7,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plates  are  as 
follows:  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $15  per  package;  8-lb.  coating, 
I.  C,  $15.30;  12-lb.  coating,  I.  C.  $16.75;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C. 
$17.75;  20-lb.,  coating,  I.  C,  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  T.  C,  $20; 
30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb.  coat- 
ing, I.  C,  $2  3  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  2.90c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and  4.50c. 
to  5c.  from  warehouse  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment. 
Refined  iron  bars,  3.50c.  in  carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 
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Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  are  to  jobbers  for  carload  lots  on 
the  Pittsburgh  basing  card,  as  announced  Nov.  5  by  the 
Government  on  steel  pipe,  those  on  ii'on  pipe  being  thesame 
;is  quoted  for  some  time: 


Butt    Weld 


Steel 

Inches  Black 

'^.  1/4  and  % 44 

Va      48 

%    to    3 51 


2     44 

2'/,    to   6 47 

7    to    12 44 

13   and   14 34 Va 


Galv. 

171/0 
331/. 
371/2 

Lap 

311/. 
341/, 
30 1/2 


Iron 

Black 

23 

24 

28 

33 


32 


Butt  Weld,  extra 

'^,  1/4  and  % 40  22V. 

1/2     45  321/2 

%    to   11/ 49  36y. 

2  to  3 50  37I/L. 

Lap  Weld,  extra 

2    42  301/. 

2"/j    to   4 45  331/. 

4'/2    to    6 44  321/0 

7    to    8 40  261/; 

9    to    12 35  211/i; 


Inches 

%  and  14 

%    

Mi    

%   to  1% 

Weld 

I     1%     18 

11/2     25 

2    26 

21/^    to   6 28 

I    7    to    12 25 

Strong,  plain  ends 

!     %,   V4.   and    %...  22 

Y>     27 

%    to   1  Mi 33 

strong,  plain  ends 

1%    ... 


...  19 

...  25 

...  27 

...  29 

...  28 

...  20 

9   to   12 15 


21/i  to  4. 
41/2  to  6. 
7  to  8 


lalv 

+  4 

+  3 

10 

17 


3 
11 
12 
15 
12 

5 
14 

IS 


4 
11 
14 
17 
16 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%   points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, announced  Nov.  13,  as  agreed  upon  by  manufacturers 
and  the  Government : 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

ZV-i   to  41/,   in 34 

21/2    to  31/4   in 24 

214  in 171/. 

1%  to  2  in 13 


Charcoal  Iron 

3%  to  41^  in 12  Vj 

3  to  3 14   in -I-    5 

21/0  to  2%  in +    7% 

2  to  21/4  in +22% 

1%  to  1%  in +35 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless — Cold  Drawn  or  Hot  Rolled 


Per  Net  Ton 

1  in $340 

1^  in 280 

1%  in 270 

IVj  in 220 


Per  Net  Ton 

1%  in $220 

2  to  21/2   in 190 

2%    to   3%    in 180 

4  in 200 

4  y2  to  5  in 220 

These  prices  do  not  apply  to  special  specifications  for  loco- 
motive tubes  nor  to  special  specifications  for  tubes  for  the 
Navy  Department,  which  will  be  subject  to  special  negotia- 
tion. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as.  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

Blue  Anneal — Bessemer  Cents  per  lb 

No.s.   3   to   8 4.20 

Nos.  9  and  10 4.25 

No.s.    11    and    12 4.30 

Nos.   13  and   14 4.35 

Nos.  15  and  16 4.45 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.  17  to  21 4.80 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.85 

Nos.   25   and   26 4.90 

No.  27 4.95 

No.  28 5.00 

No.  29 5.05 

No.  30 5.15 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Gage — Bessemer 

10  and   11 5.25 


Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 


12   and   14 5.3!: 


15   and   16 5.50 

Nos.   17  to  21 5.65 

Nos.    22  and   24 5.80 

Nos.   25   and   26 5.95 

No.  27 6.10 

No.  28 6.25 

No.  29 6.50 

No.  30 6,75 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.    15  and   16 4.80 

Nos.  17  to  21 4.85 

Nos.  22  to  24 4.90 

No.s.   25  and   27 4.95 

No.  28 5.00 

No.  29 5.05 

No.  30 5.05 

Nos.   301/2    and    31 5.10 


Prices  of  Light  Steel  Rails  Are  Reduced 

Quotations  on  Chain  and  Cold  Rolled  Strip 
Steel  Are  Also  Revised— Differentials 
on  Sheets,  Tin  Plate,   Billets  and  Tubes 


Two  additional  announcements  were  made  Tuesday, 
Nov.  20,  by  Judge  Gary  in  regard  to  iron  and  steel 
products.  The  first  announcement  relates  to  prices  on 
light  rails,  chain  and  cold  rolled  strip  steel,  and  a  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  quoting  of  light  rails  on  the 
basis  of  $3  per  100  lb.  for  sections  from  25  lb.  to 
45  lb.,  instead  of  the  former  method  of  quoting  on 
a  basis  of  gross  tons.  This  makes  a  price  of  $67.20, 
compared  with  recent  quotations  of  $75  to  $80  on  this 
weight.  The  price  of  chain  is  fixed  at  $8  per  100  lb. 
for  %-in.  and  for  cold  rolled  strip  steel  at  $6.50.  The 
first  announcement  is  as  follows: 

"Referring  to  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Steel  and  Steel  Products  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  dated  Nov.  13,  1917,  recom- 
mending prices  for  certain  steel  products  to  be  adopted 
as  maximum  prices,  to  take  effect  immediately,  to  apply 
to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Government, 
to  the  war  requirements  of  the  Allies  and  for  domestic 
consumption  within  the  United  States,  the  committee 
now  makes  similar  recommendation  to  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  respect  of  the  prices  below  stated  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  in 
accepting  this  recommendation." 

The  second  announcement  relates  to  differentials 
and  extras  on  various  products  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  on  Steel  and  Steel  Products  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  received  from  a 
sub-committee  a  report  based  on  information  received 
from  representative  manufacturers  covering  a  list  of 
differentials  and  extras  on  sheets,  tin  plates  and  round 
billets  for  seamless  tubes,  and  from  such  report  and 
other  data  available  the  committee  has  reached  a  con- 
clusion as  to  fair  and  reasonable  differentials  and  ex- 
tras to  be  charged  for  those  products  and  now  recom- 
mends to  the  industry  that  the  list  of  extras  and  dif- 
ferentials below  stated  be  adopted,  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately. The  committee  expresses  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  hesitancy  in  accepting  this  recommendation." 

In  addition  to  the  other  statements,  it  is  announced 
that  on  round  billets  for  seamless  tubes  the  regular 
steel  bar  extras  and  differentials  for  sizes  and  carbon 
specifications  are  to  be  used. 

Tin  and  Teme  Plate 

STANDARD    DIFFERENTIALS   AND   EXTRAS 


Basis 

55  lb. 

60  lb. 

65  lb. 

70  lb. 

75  lb. 

80  lb. 

85  lb. 

90  lb. 

95  lb. 

100  lb. 

107  lb. 

128  lb. 

135  lb. 

148  lb. 

15.';  lb. 

168  lb. 

175  lb. 

188  lb. 

196  lb. 


Cokes  and   Charcoals — Bessemer  or  Open-Hearth. 
Add  for  Charcoals 


Coke.s 

7.3.5c. 

7.37 1/2  c. 

7.40c. 

7.45c. 

7.50c. 

7.55c. 

7.60c. 

7.65c. 

7.70c. 

7.75c. 

7.90c. 

8.50c. 

8.66c. 

9.15c. 

9.30c. 

9.80c. 

9.95c. 
10.45c. 
10.60c. 


A 

.80c. 

.80c. 

.80c. 

.80c. 

.80c. 

.80c. 

.80c. 

.80c. 

.80c. 

.80c. 

.80c. 
1.55c. 
1.55c. 
2.15c. 
2.15c. 
2.75c. 
2.75c. 
3.3.5c. 
3.35c. 


2A 

.20c. 

,20c. 

20c. 

,20c. 

.20c. 

,20c. 

20c. 

20c. 

20c. 

20c. 

20c. 

95c. 

95c. 

55c. 

55c. 

15c. 

15c. 

76c. 

76c. 


3A 
1.50c. 
1.50c. 
1.50c. 
1.50c. 
1.50c. 
1.50c. 
1.50c. 
1.50c. 
1.50c. 
1.50c. 
1.50c. 
2.35c. 
2.35c. 
2.96c. 
2.95c. 
3.65c. 
3.66c. 
4.15c. 
4.15c. 


4A 
2.10c. 
2.10c. 
2.10c. 
2.10c. 
2.10c. 
2.10c. 
2.10c. 
2.10c. 
2.10c. 
2.10c. 
2.10c. 
3.15c. 
3.15c. 
3.75c. 
3.75c. 
4.35c. 
4.35c. 
4.96c. 
4.95c. 


5A 
2.70c. 
2.70c. 
2.70c. 
2.70c. 
2.70c. 
2.70c. 
2.70c. 
2.70c. 
2.70c. 
2.70c. 
2.70c. 
3.95c. 
3.95c. 
4.56c. 
4.56c. 
5.16c. 
5.15c. 
5.75c. 
5.75c. 


Prem. 
3.30c. 
3.30c. 
3.30c. 
3.30c. 
3.30c. 
3.30c. 
3.30c. 
3.30c. 
3.30c. 
3.30c. 
3.30c. 
4.75c. 
4.75c. 
5.35c. 
6.35c. 
5.95c. 
6.95c. 
6.66c. 
6.66c. 


Odd  Size: 

All  weights  up  to  195  lb.  and  all  sizes  ex- 
cept  14   X   20   and   20   x   28   in  lots  of 

les.s  than  100  base  boxes   

All  weiKhts  heavier  than  195  lb.  see  "Quan- 
tity  Kxtra." 
Primes  Only — Colce.s  : 

All  sizes  in  weights  55  lb.  to  135  lb 

All  sizes  in  weights  136  lb.  to  195  lb 

Charcoals,   all   sizes    in    weights   55    lb.    to 

195  lb 

Quantit.y  : 

All  sizes  in  weights  55  lb.  to  195  lb.  in  lots 

of  less  than  50  base  boxes    

All  sizes  in  weights  heavier  than  195  lb.  in 

lots  of  less  than  5000  lb 

Packing : 

Sizes  which  are  usually  packed  112  sheets 
per  box  that  are  .specified  56  sheets.  . 
Fiactions  to  be  not  less  than  %  in. 

Tin   lined  cases    

The   minimum   charge   in   any   case   to   be 
30c.   per  package. 

Paner  lined 

The   minimum    charge   in   any   case    to   be 
15c.  per  package. 
.Strapping : 

Corners  only,  add   5c.   per  package. 
Double  strapping,  add  10c.  per  package. 

Ternes 

8  lb.— 100  lb $15.00  per  pkg. 

-  IC       15.30  i)er  pkg. 

-  IC       16.75  per  pkg. 

IC       17.75  per  pkg. 

IC       19.00  per  pkg. 

IC       20.00  per  pkg. 

IC       21.00  per  pkg. 

IC       22.00  per  pkg. 

IC       23.00  per  pkg. 


Add 

10c. 

Base 

Add 
Add 

10c. 
20c. 

Base 
Base 

Add 

40c. 

Base 

Add 

10c. 

Base 

Add  5c, 

per  : 

100  lb. 

Add 

10c. 

Base 

Add 

30c. 

Base 

Add 

15c. 

Base 

8  Ib.- 
1  2  lb. — 
15  lb. — 
20  lb. — 
25  lb. — 
:50  lb. — 
:{5  lb. — 
40  lb. — 
Weight : 

For    IX    Add    $1.80  per  pkg. 

Wa.sters  : 

TC    and    lighter    Deduct  0.50  per  pkg. 

128  lb.  and  heavier Deduct  1.00  per  pkg. 

Odd  Size : 

All  weights  and  all  sizes  other  than  14 
X   20   and   20   x   28   in   lots  of  less 

than   100   base  boxes    ; .  .  .    Add       10c.   Base 

Quantity  : 

Items  less  than  50  base  boxes Add      10c.   Base 

Long   Ternes — 8    lb.   Coating 

No.  30  gage     $7,00  per   100   lb. 

No,         29    gage    6.75  per  100  lb. 

No.         28    gage    6.50  per   100   lb. 

^°-   „.  l'^   ^^^®    6.35  per  100  lb. 

^.°-   ^l~l^  ^^^^    6-20  per  100  lb. 

^r*'-   H"^'*   ^^S®    6.05  per  100  lb. 

No.   17-21   gage    5.90  per  1 00  lb. 

No.         16    gage    5.75  per  100  lb. 

Other  grades  at  usual  differentials. 
Extras  for  sizes,  etc.,   same  as  galvanized  sheets. 

Seconds     Deduct  50c.  per  100  lb. 

Unassorted     Deduct  10c.  per  100  lb. 

Primes  only Add       10c.  per  100  lb. 

Tin  Mill  Black  Plate 

Hot  Rolled  and  Annealed,  or  Hot  Rolled,   1-Pass  Cold  Rolled 

Nos.   15-16     $4.80  per  100  lb. 

Nos.   17-21     4.85  per  lOO  lb. 

Nos.   22-24     4.90  per  100  lb. 

Nos.   25-27     4.95  per  lOO  lb. 

^.o            28     5.00  per  100  lb. 

M°^-   QAlf ''o, 5.05  per  100  lb. 

Nos.   30V,^-31     5.10  per  100  lb. 

5.15  per  100  lb. 

5.20  per  1 00  lb. 

if     5.25  per  100  lb. 

i'^     5.35  per  100   lb. 

5.45  per  100  lb. 

5.55  per  1 00  lb. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


3f 
36 
37 
38 


Blued  stove  pipe  stock Add 

Knameling  Stock    Add 

Full  finished  black  plate .'.  !Add 

Show  card  stock Add 

Tea  tray  stock .  .  .  .      Add 

Milk    can    .stock    ! !  !  .        Add 


Nickel  plating  stock   ..'.'.'.  !Add  50e 


5.70  per  100  lb. 

10c.   per  100  lb. 

25c.   per  100  lb. 

25c.   per  100  lb. 

35c.   per  100  lb. 

40c.   per  100  lb. 

50c.  per  100  lb. 


per  100  lb. 


No.                           lb.    Cokes     A        2A        3A  4A  5A     Prem. 

22-24  Gage  per  100.. $6.25   $6.75   $7.00   $7.25  $7.75  $8.25   $8.75 

18-21  Gage  per  100..    6.15     6.65     6.90     7.15  7.65  8.15     8.65 

16-17  Gage  per  100.  .    6.06     6.55     6.80     7,05  7.55  8.05     8.55 

UnasHorted  : 

Any  grade  up  to  195  lb Deduct 

Heavier  than  195  lb.  sold  unajiBorted  only. 

Extra    <:leaned    cokes Add 

Best  cokes    Add 

Kanners  special  cokeM    Add 

Silvered  tin    Add 

Wasters : 

Cokes,   112   lb.   and   llKhter Deduct 

Cokes,  113  lb.  and  heavier Deduct  35c 

Charcoals,   112  lb.   and   lighter   Deduct   25c 

Charcoals,  113  lb   and  heavier Deduct  60c 


Gage 

Nos.    15  to  31 


5c.  Base       Nos.   32  to  35 


10c. 
30c. 
40c. 
50c. 

25c. 


Base 
Base 
Base 
Base 

Base 
Base 
Base 
Base 


Nos.   30  to  38 
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Extras  for  T 

Widths 

10   to   30 

Over      30  to  32 

Under  10  to     6 

Under      6  to     4 

10  to  26 

Over      26  to   30 

Over      30   to   32 

Under    10   to      8 

Under      8  to     5 

10   to   20 

20   to  24 

24    to   28 

28   to  30 

10   to      8 

8   to     5 


in  Mill  Black 


Over 

Over 

Over 

Under 

Under 


None 

10c. 

15c. 

20c. 

None 

10c. 

Over 

20c. 

Over 

10c. 

Over 

15c. 

Under 

None 

5c. 

Over 

10c. 

Over 

20c. 

Over 

10c. 

Under 

15c. 

Lengths 

10  to  84  None 


10  to  40    None 
40  to  48  5c. 
48   to  60   10c. 
60  to  72   20c. 
10  to     8   10c. 
10  to  30  None 
30  to  36   20c. 
36   to  42   25c. 
42   to   48   30c. 
10   to      8   10c. 
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:Nos.    39  to  40  10  to  20  None  10  to  28  None 

Over      20  to  24   10c.         Over      28  to  30   10c. 
Under   10  to     8   15c.         Under   10  to     8   15c. 
Under      8   to     5   20c. 
'Quantity  :     Items  less  than  5000  lb.  10c.  per  100  lb. 
Boxing:      10c.  per  100  lb. 

Oiling:     Sizes  up  to  20  wide  of  40  long  10c.  per  100  lb. 
■Resquaring : 

No.  28  and  heavier — Ends 10c.  per  100   lb 

Ends  and  Sides 12Vjc.  per  100  lb. 

Lighter    than    No.    28 — Ends 12%c.  per  100  lb. 

Ends  and  Sides   15c.   per  100  lb. 

One  Pass  Cold  Rolled  Black  Sheets 

STANDARD    DIFFERENTIALS    AND   EXTRAS 

Price  Per 
Gage  100  lb. 

30 Add       20c. 

29      •.    Add       10c. 

28    (Carload   quantities)    Add      Base 

27     Deduct     5c. 

■25-26     Deduct   1  Oc. 

22-24     Deduct  15c. 

17-21     Deduct   20c. 

15-16     Deduct   25c. 

13-14    Deduct  30c. 

10-12     Deduct   35c. 


19-21. 


22-24. 


Over  32  to  36  in .  .None 

Over  36  to  40  in 20c. 

Over  40  to  44  in 30c. 

Over  44  to  48  in 40c. 

Over  32  to  36  in None 

Over  36  to  40  in 20c. 

Over  40  to  44  in 40c. 

Over  44  to  48  in 60c. 

Over  32  to  36  in Base 

Over  36  to  40  in 30c. 

Over  40  to  44  in 60c. 

27 Over  32  to  36  in 10c. 

Over  36  to  40  in 50c. 

Over  40  to  44  in 75c. 


25-26. 


28 Over   32  to  36  in. 

Over    36  to  40  in. 


29-30 Over    32  to  36  in . 


20c. 
60c. 


20c. 


24  and  heavier Under  24  to  12  in 15c. 

Under  12  to    9  in 25c. 


25  and  lighter Under  24  to  12  in. 

Under  12  to    9  in. 


20c. 
35c. 


See  note  under  boxing  and  crating. 


Standard  Sizes 

Gages  Nos.  12  to  30,  inclusive,  24,  26.  28  and  30  in.  wide, 
by  72,  84,  96  and  120  in.  long.  Gages  Nos.  14  to  28,  inclusive, 
36  in.  wide  by  96  in.  and  120  in.  long. 

See  note  under  extras  for  boxing  and  crating. 


Extras  for  Length 
Gage                                              Length 
16  and  heavier 60   in 


16  and  heavier Under     60  to    30  in. 

16  and  heavier Under     30  to    18  in. 

17  to  18 Over        60  to  120  in. 

17  to  18 Over      120  to  132  in. 

17  to  18 Over      132  to  144  in. 

17  to  18 Under     60  to    30  in. 

17  to  18 Under     30  to    18  in. 

19  and  lighter Over        60  to  120  in. 

19  and  lighter Over      120  to  144  in. 

19  and  lighter Under     60  to 

19   and  lighter Under     30  to 


Extra  Per  100  lb 
and  longer Base 


5c 

10c. 

Base 

5c. 

10c. 

5c. 

10c. 

Base 

10c 

30  in 10c. 

18  in 20c. 


Extras  for  Width 


Gage 
16  and 
16   and 

16  and 

17  to  18 
17  to  18 
17  to  18 
17  to  18 
19  and 
19  and 
19  to  21 
19  to  21 
19  to  21 
22  to  24 
22  to  24 
22  to  24 
25  to  27 
25  to  27 
25  to  27 

28 

28 

29  to  30 


Width 

heavier 24  in. 

heavier Under  24  to 

heavier Under  12  to 

Over      24  to 

Over      36  to 

Under  24  to 

Under   12  to 

lighter Under  24  to 

lighter Under   12  to 

Over      24  to 

Over      36  to 

Over      44  to 

Over       24  to 

.  . Over      36  to 

Over      40  to 

Over       24  to 

Over      36  to 

Over      40  to 

Over      32  to 

Over      36  to 

Over      32  to 


Extra  Per  100  lb. 

and  wider Base 

12  in 10c. 

6  in 15c. 

36  in Base 

48  in 5c. 

12  in 10c. 

6  in 15c. 

12  in 10c. 

6  in 20c. 

36  in Base 

44  in 15c. 

48  in 25c. 

36  in Base 

40  in 20c. 

48  in 40c. 

36  in Base 


40  in. 
44  in. 
36  in. 
40  in. 
36  in. 


20c. 
40c. 
10c. 
40c. 
10c. 


Galvanized   Sheets  and   Long  Terne  Sheets 


STANDARD    DIFFERENTIALS    AND    EXTRAS  JOR    GAGE 

Gage  Price  Per  100  lb. 

30 add  50c. 

29 add  25c. 

28  (carload  quantities)    Base 

27 deduct  15c. 

25-26 deduct  30c. 

22-24 deduct  45c. 

17-21 deduct  60c. 

15-16 deduct  75c. 

12-14 deduct  90c. 

10-11 deduct  $1.00 

Standard  Sizes 

Gages  Nos.    12   to   30,   inclusive,   24,  26,    28,    30  and   36    in. 

wide,   by   72.   84,   96  and   120   in.   long.  Gages  Nos.    14   to   28, 

inclusive,  36  in.  wide  by  96  in.  and  120  in.  long. 


Gage 
16  and  heavier.  .  . 
16  and  heavier Under 

16  and  heavier Under 

17  to  18 Over 

17  to  18 Over 

17  to  18 Over 

17  to  18 Under 

17  to  18 Under 

19  and  lighter Over 

19  and  lighter Over 

19  and  lighter Under 

19  and  lighter Under 


Extras  for  Length 

Length  Extra  Per  100  lb. 

60  to  144  in Base 

60  to    30  in 5c. 

30  to    18  in 10c. 

60  to  120  in Base 

120  to  132  in 5c. 

132  to  144  in 10c. 

60  to    30  in 5c. 

30  to    18  in 10c. 

60  to  120  in Base 

120  to  144  in 10c. 

60  to    30  in 10c. 

30  to    18  in 20c. 


Gage 
10-15 


16-18. 


Extras  for  Width 

"Width                       Extra  Per  100  lb. 
.Over  32  to  40  in None 

Over    40  to  44  in 10c. 

Over    44  to  48  in 20c. 

.Over    32  to  36  in None 

Over    36  to  44  In 10c. 

Over   44  to  48  in 20c. 


Blue  Annealed  Sheets 


STANDARD   DIFFERENTIALS   AND  EXTRAS 

Gage  Price  Per  100  lb. 

8  and  heavier Less  5c. 

9  and  10   (carload  quantities) Base 

11  and   12 Add    5c. 

13  and   14 Add  10c. 

15  and   16 Add  20c. 

Extras  for  Length 
Gage  Length  Extra  Per  100  lb. 

16  and  heavier 60  in.  and  longer Base 

16  and  heavier Under  60  to  30  in Add    5c. 

16  and  heavier Under  30  to  18  in Add  10c. 

Extras  for  Width 
Gage  Width  Extra  Per  100  lb. 

16  and  heavier Under  24  to  12  in Add    5c. 

16  and  heavier Under  12  to    6  in Add  10c. 

16  and  heavier 24  in.  and  wider Base 

Painted  and  Formed  Products 

STANDARD    DIFFERENTIALS    AND   EXTRAS 

Extras  per  100  lb.  over  corresponding  gages  of  flat  sheets 
per  square  are  based  on  weight  per  square  multiplied  by 
extra  per  100  lb. 


Painting 


Red  oxide  of  iron. 


Gages 


Per 


29 


25  to  28   19  to  24   12  to  18   100  1b. 
$0.25        $0.20       $0.15        


Forming 
2-2  %-3  and  5  in.  cor- 
rugated   05  .05  .05  .05 

2  V-crimp  —  without 
sticks    05  .05  .05         .... 

%-1%-in.     corrugated        .10  .10  .10         

3  V-crimp  —  without 
sticks    10  .10  .10         .... 

Pressed  standing  seam 

— with    cleats .15  .15         .... 

Plain      roll      roofing — 

with  or  without  cleats        .15            .15            .15         .... 
Plain  brick  siding 20  .20         

Extras  in  Addition  to  Above 

Cor  ruga  ting  sheet 

crosswise     $0.10        $0.10        $0.10        $0.10 

Curving  —  corrugated 

sheets,    single    curve       .25  .25  .25  .25        .... 

Curving  —  corrugated 

sheets,   double  curve       .50  .50  .50  .50        .... 

Forming  sheets  under 
60  in.  long  to  30  in. 
Inclusive 05  .05  .05  .05        .... 

Forminer— Sheets  un- 
der 30  in.  long  to 
20  in.   inclusive 10  .10  .10  .10        .... 

Forming— Sheets  un- 
der  20   in.   long 25  .25  .25  .25         

Lengths — Standard  lengths  of  all  forms  are  60,  66.  72,  78. 

84,   90,    96.    102.    108,    114,    120,    132   and   144    in.      Flat  sheets 

extras  will  apply  on  lengths  over  132   in. 

Sticks  for  V-crimp  roofing,  25c.   per  100  lin.  ft. 

Standard  Miscellaneous  Extras 

Shearing  Circles,  All  Gages 

9  to  10  gage Add  25  percent 

11  to  16  gage Add  30  per  cent 

17  to  18  gage Add  35  percent 

19  to  20  gage Add  40  percent 

Prices  on  circles  lighter  than  No.  20  will  be  quoted  on 
application.  Prices  of  finished  circles  to  be  determined  by 
adding  the  percentage  extra  to  the  price  of  the  finished 
rectangle. 

Resquaring 
5  per  cent  of  price  of  sheet  at  time  of  resquaring. 

Patent  Leveling 
25c.  per  100  lb. 

Inspection 
Special  inspection  by  buyer,  10c.  per  100  lb. 
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Extras   for  Boxing   and    Crating 

I'er  Cwt. 

Net  Weight 

of  Sheets 

Skeleton    crates $0.40 

Skeleton  crates,  felt  lined .'iO 

Tight   boxes,   unlined CO 

Tight  boxes,  felt  lined 70 

Bundled  with  felt  edge 10 

Crating  extras  are  based  on  crates  containing  500  to  600 
lb.  For  any  material  packed  lighter  or  heavier  than  500  to 
600  lb.  per  crate,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

Note — On  all  sizes,  other  than  standard,  when  specified 
m  quantities  of  less  than  4000  lb.  to  the  item,  prices  will  be 
quoted  on  application. 

Miscellaneous 

Extra  Per  100  lb 

Full  cold  rolled  and  annealed $0.15 

Single  pickled,  cold  rolled  and  annealed 40 

Single  pickled,  and  oiled  or  limed 35 

Hot  rolled,  pickled  and  annealed 35 

Full  pickled,  full  cold  rolled  and  annealed 60 

Blue  stovepipe  stock 15 

Range  steel  to  manufacturers 30 

(If  patent  leveled) 55 

Blue  range  steel 50 

(If  patent  leveled) 75 

Deep  stamping  or  drawing 25 

Extra  deep  stamping  or  drawing 50 

Patent  or  stretcher  leveling 2t> 

Oiling    10 

Lime  finish    10 

Deoxidizing    15 

P.  A.  C.  R.  and  reannealed  for  tinning 50 

Bow  socket  stock 50 

Shovel  stock  carbon  0.25  to  0.40 10 

Milk  can  stock 50 

Roller  leveling    10 

Extra  box  annealing 15 

Long  ternes,  special  finish 50 

Chain 

Base  price  for  %-in.  common  steel  proof  coil  chain,  self- 
colored  or  blacked,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  $8. 

Extras 

Sizes 

For  5/16  1/4  3/16  In, 

Add 55c.  $1.55  $4.10  per  100  1b. 

For 1/2,     11/16.13/16,15/16,  11/16, 

7/16        9/16       5/8         3/4         7/8        1  In.    li/<i.li/4 
Deduct 15c.        30c.        40c.        50c.        60c.        70c.        60c. 

For  twist  link — Sizes  3/16  to  7/16  in.  inclusive,  add  50c. 
per  100  lb.     For  bright  coil  chain — Add  25c.  per  100  lb. 

Sizes  3/16  and  14  In.  5/16  and  Larger 

Advance  over  proof  quality 

For    BB    quality $1.25  $1.00  per  100  lb. 

Advance  over  proof  qualitv 

For    BBB    quality....    $1.75  $1.50  per  100  lb. 

Iron  Chain :  For  iron  chain,  add  as  follows  to  price  of 
regular  coil : 


3/16 

V4.     

5/16     ... 

%     

7/16     ... 
%,  9/16. 


.$2.00 
.  1.50 
,  1.00 
.  .75 
.  .75 
.      .50 


5/8  ... 
3/4  ... 
7/8  ... 
1  in.  ... 

1'^.  ly* 


.50 
.35 
.35 
.30 

.25 


Extra  jor  Wide  Widtha 

Wider  than  6  in.,  not  over  9  In. — 

0.031  to  0.030 $0.1& 

.025  to     .024 25 

.017  to     .016 50 

.013  to     .010 • 

Wider  than   9   in.,   not  over   12    in. — 

.035  to     .030 40 

.025  to     .024 60 

.017  to     .019 75 

,015  to     .010 • 

Wider   than   12    in.,   not  over   15   in. — 

.036  to     .049 25 

.035    50 

.031  to     .034 60 

.026  to     .030 75 

.025 • 

.017  to     .010 • 


♦Extras  quoted  on  application. 

Boxing  or  wrapping,  0.15  extra.     Minimum  charge,  0.50 

Extra  for  Annealing 

0,100  and  thicker $0.45 

.050  to  0.099 45 

.035  to     .049 55 

.034  to     .020,  Inc 70 

.019   to     .010,    Inc No  extra   for   temper 

Extras  for  Small  Quantities 

On  orders  or  contracts  for  18  tons  or  more,  add  extras 
only  on  items  of  less  than   2000  lb. 

3  to  less  than  18  tons  of  one  size $0.10 

1  to  less  than  3  tons  of  one  size 25 

1000  to  less  than  2000  lb.  of  one  size 40 

500  to  less  than  1000  lb.  of  one  size 1.00 

300  to  less  than     500  lb.  of  one  size 2.00 

200  to  less  than     300  lb.  of  one  size 3.00 

100  to  less  than     200  lb.  of  one  size 5.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  lb.  of  one  size  will  be  accepted 
only  at  the  full  value  of  100  lb.  Extra  for  gages  lighter  than 
0,010  quoted  on  application. 

Note. — The  charge  for  cutting  to  length  does  not  relieve 
buyer  from  scrap  loss,  and  short  pieces  left  from  cutting 
will  be  shipped  and  invoiced  at  price  of  long  lengths.  If 
lengths  over  36  in.  are  ordered  and  no  short  pieces  taken, 
add  10  per  cent  to  net  price. 

Hot  Rolled   Finished  Strip  Steel 

Base,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  per  100  lb $4,50 

Unfinished  Hot  Rolled  Steel  for  Ck)ld  Rolling 

Base,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  per  100  lb $3.50 

Both   subject  to  following  list  of  extras  and  differentials : 

Hot  Rolled  Finished  Strip  Steel 

Under  0.20  Carbon 
In  coils,  or  cut  to  lengths  4  ft.  to  16  ft.,  including  shorter 
pieces  that  accrue  in  cutting. 


Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel 

Base  price  $6.50  per  100  lb,  for  IVi-in.  and  wider,  0.100  in. 
and  thicker,  hard  temper,  in  coils,  under  0.20  carbon.  Extras 
to  be  added  to  base  for  size,  annealing,  cutting,  packing,  etc., 
as  follows : 

Standard  Extras — In  effect  Oct.  25,   1917. 


0.100- 
.050 
.035 
.031 
.025 
.020 
,017 
.015 
.013 
.012 
.011 
.010 

Extra  for  Narrow   Widths 

Under  IVi  In.  to  1  Xo.  Inci 

0.100  and  thicker  to  0.036 ", . , .", '. $0.25 

,034  to  .020 '. , It!.*;.;, 40 

.019  to  .010.  ..  , 50 

Under  1   In,  to   V.    In.  Inc, 

.100  and  thicker  to  .036  45 

.034  to  ,020 60 

,OHt  to    010 .'.; .  .':: 70 


Extra  for  Thickness 
•in.  and  thicker 

to  0.099 

$0  20 

to     .049 

to     .034 

45 

60 

to     .030 

...;....     80 

to     .024 w 

110 

to     ,019 

, 2  10 

to     .016 

to     .014 

2.65 

2  ^n 

3  95 

4  20 

4.65 

ICxtra  for   Cutting   to   Length 


1-ln.  and  wider : 
0.100  and  thicker 

.099  to  0.035.  . 

.031    to     ,034.  , 


24   tn.  and   Longer 


$0.1  r> 
10 


.026  to,  .030,  .  ,1.:, 

.020  to  .024.  ,  .7(1 

.019  to  'OUi.  ,  1  fiO 

.013  to  .014 :i.0(» 

.012  to  ,010 (;o11h  only 

For  cuttinK  to  lenRthn  under  24  in.  triple  extran  will  be 
added. 


Gage  12  and  heavier.  Base 

13  gage 10 

14  gage 20 

15  gage • 30 

16  gage 40 

17  gage 50 

18  gage 60 

19  gage 70 

20  gage 80 


Cutting  to  lengths  without  end  pieces 
Cutting  to  lengths  2-ft.-4-ft 
Annealing  


10 

.20 

.30 

.25 

.25 

20 

,30 

.40 

.25 

.30 

30 

.40 

.50 

.25 

.35 

40 

.50 

.40 

.40 

,50 

.40 

,45 

,60 

.40 

.50 

70 
nd  pi 

eces .  . . 

...10  I 

.55 
.55 
.55 

)er  cent 

.55 
.60 
,65 

ext 

.10c.  per  100  lb,  extra 
,30c,  per  100  lb.  extra 


Qtutntity  Extras 

Less  than  2000  lb.  to  1000  lb.  inc 15c.  per  100  lb.  extra 

Less  than  1000  lb 35c.  per  100  lb,  extra 

Terms :    F.o.b.   Pittsburgh.     Half  of   1   per   cent   discount 
for  cash  in  ten  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Light  Rails 

Base,    per    100   lb,     f.o,b.    maker's   mill,    including    10    per 

cent  short  lengths,  down  to  and  including  24  ft $3,00 

Subject  to  following  list  of  extras  and  differentials  for  size, 

quantity,  etc,  : 

Extras  for  Sise 

Per  100  lb. 
Extra 

25  lb.  to  45  lb.  per  yd.;  Inclusive,  full  carload  lots Base 

16  lb.  and  20  lb,  per  yd.,  full  carload  lots $0,045 

12  lb,  and  14  lb,  per  yd.,  full  carload  lots 09O 

8  lb.  and  10  lb.  per  yd.,  full  carload  lots 135 

Extras  for  Quantity 

l-'or   less   than    ciirload    lots,   down    to   and    including    5 

gross  tonfi,,.,,^ , $0,045 

Kor  le«H  than  carload  lots,  under  5  gross  tons 09 

■■:•■■'',  ^  .'■+T-  - 

Extras  for  Length 

H|)eclal   lengths  down  to,  but  not  Including,   12  ft $0,09 

Special  lengths  12  ft.  and  under 22S 

For  all    30-ft.    lengths 045- 
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Extras  for  Bond  Drilling  and  Notchiny 

Bond  drilling,  one  hole  in  each   end  of  web $0,045 

Bond  drilling,  two  holes  in  each  end  of  web 090 

Bond  drilling,   one  hole  in  each  end  of  flange 090 

Bond  drilling,  two  holes  in  each  end  of  flange 18 

Notching    023 


The  Embargo  on  Automobile  Alloy  Steel 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — It  is  expected  that  the 
Automobile  Industries  Committee  will  make  a  report 
to  the  War  Industries  Board  during  the  coming  week 
concerning  the  minimum  amount  of  chrome  steel  which 
the  industry  should  be  allowed,  to  produce  a  reasonable 
number  of  passenger  cars  and  as  to  the  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  war  material  which  automobile  plants  can  sup- 
ply with  the  facilities  that  will  be  diverted  from  the 
manufacture  of  pleasure  cars.  This  committee,  which 
includes  A.  W.  Copeland,  Detroit  Gear  &  Machine  Co., 
chairman;  John  R.  Lee,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  Hugh 
Chalmers,  Chalmers  Motor  Co.,  has  established  offices 
in  this  city  and  is  making  a  careful  canvass  of  all 
manufacturers  in  the  industry. 

The  original  embargo  order  directed  by  the  War 
Industries  Board,  cutting  off  entirely  shipments  of 
chrome  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  pleasure  cars,  has 
been  modified  pending  the  report  of  the  Automobile 
Committee,  leaving  the  distribution  of  this  alloy  steel 
in  the  hands  of  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  director  of  steel 
supply.  The  War  Industries  Board  has  intimated  that 
the  Automobile  Committee  must  cut  the  amount  of 
chrome  steel  to  be  used  in  pleasure  cars  to  less  than  40 
per  cent,  and  has  suggested  that  the  amount  used  should 
not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  present  consumption.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  board  will  permit  a  grad- 
ual reduction  and  will  not  insist  upon  an  immediate 
cut  to  the  minimum.  w.  L.  c. 
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Orlando  Miller,  age  69,  and  for  many  years  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
East  Pittsburgh,  died  at  his  home  in  Edgewood,  near 
Pittsburgh,  on  Saturday,  Nov,  17.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Westinghouse  interests  for  34  years  and  most 
of  that  time  was  purchasing  agent.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Association,  Duquesne  Club, 
and  the  Westinghouse  Veterans'  Association.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  one  son. 

Abraham  W.  Stehman,  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  B.  C.  Bibb  Stove  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  on  Nov.  9 
at  his  home,  aged  78  years.  Mr.  Stehman  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Bibb  concern  a  great  many  years  ago 
and  in  1894  succeeded  the  late  B.  C.  Bibb  as  president. 

William  Moltrup,  a  leading  stockholder  of  the 
Moltrup  Steel  Products  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  died 
suddenly,  Monday  evening,  Nov.  5,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  from  heart  trouble.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 


A  special  appeal  for  skilled  men  is  being  made  by 
the  aviation  section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Office 
clerks,  as  well  as  mechanics  are  included  in  a  list  of 
48  vocations.  For  particulars  one  should  address  the 
Volunteer  Bureau,  119  D  Street,  N.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


The  E.  I.  DuPont  DeNemours  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
is  preparing  to  erect  a  two-story  clubhouse,  30  x  72  ft., 
containing  13  sleeping  rooms,  dining  room,  kitchens, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  employees  of  its  powder  plant  at 
Barksdale,  near  Washburn,  Wis. 


Japan  Insists  on  Better  Terms  in  the  Plate  and 
Vessel  Deal 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — Negotiations  between  the 
War  Trade  Board  and  the  Japanese  Government  for 
the  transfer  to  the  transatlantic  trade  of  a  number  of 
Japanese  cargo  ships  in  exchange  for  the  release  from 
embargo  of  a  large  quantity  of  ship  plates  intended  for 
Japanese  yards  have  been  broken  off  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Japanese  officials  to  accept  the  Shipping  Board's 
offer  for  the  vessels  in  question.  It  is  believed  negotia- 
tions will  be  renewed,  possibly  on  a  different  basis,  and 
that  the  United  States  will  ultimately  get  the  ships  and 
the  Japanese  shipbuilders  the  plates. 

When  this  matter  was  first  taken  up  at  the  instance 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  which  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  the  shipbuilders  of  Japan  should  secure 
adequate  supplies  of  plates  in  this  country,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Shipping  Board  to  lift  the  embargo  on 
100,000  tons  of  plates  in  consideration  of  the  placing  by 
Japan  in  the  transcontinental  trade,  under  lease  or 
otherwise,  of  a  dozen  or  more  large  cargo  vessels. 
Count  Ishii,  who  conducted  the  negotiations  for  the 
Japanese  Government,  proposed  to  sell  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ships  to  the  United  States  instead  of  leasing 
them.  This  proposition  was  favorably  considered  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  which  finally  offered  $175  per  ton 
for  any  amount  of  tonnage  and  agreed  to  release  100,- 
000  tons  of  steel.  The  Japanese  Government  has  since 
received  offers  of  $300  per  ton  for  several  of  the  ships 
in  question  and  has  therefore  declined  the  tender  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  In  a  semi-official  cablegram  from 
Tokio  it  is  stated  that  "America's  demand  for  Japanese 
shipping  in  return  for  the  concession  would  virtually 
destroy  Japan's  European  trade,  and  while  Japan's 
assistance  to  her  allies  will  be  freely  offered,  it  cannot 
reach  the  extent  of  infringing  upon  the  necessities  of 
her  national  existence." 

The  price  fixed  by  the  Shipping  Board  for  the  Japa- 
nese vessels  is  a  maximum  figure  and  it  is  understood 
has  not  been  exceeded  in  any  of  the  contracts  taken  over 
for  commandeered  ships  now  building  in  American 
yards.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion in  the  Japanese  yards  has  been  substantially  less 
than  that  prevailing  in  this  country,  and  was  very 
much  lower  at  the  time  when  the  vessels  the  subject  of 
current  negotiations  were  built.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  Japan  will  ultimately  accept  a  compromise  figure 
from  the  United  States,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  ship  plates  may  be  insisted  upon. 


Buys  Ingot  Mold  Department 

The  Marshall  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  pur- 
chased the  stock  ingot  molds  and  ingot  mold  department 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Iron  &  Steel  Foundries  Co.  at  Mid- 
land, Pa.  The  equipment  will  be  divided  between  the 
two  ingot  mold  plants  of  the  Marshall  Foundry  Co.  at 
Pittsburgh  and  Josephine,  Pa.  The  acquisition  of  this 
department  will  give  the  Marshall  Foundry  Co.  an 
output  of  about  350  tons  of  ingot  molds  at  its  Pitts- 
burgh works  and  about  700  tons  at  its  Josephine  works, 
these  ranging  from  1600  lb.  up  to  60  tons  in  weight. 
Some  time  ago  the  Marshall  Foundry  Co.  bought  the 
ingot  mold  equipment  of  the  Edgewater  Steel  Co.  at 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  and  moved  it  to  its  two  other  plants. 


The  erection  of  the  new  steel  plant  at  Ymuiden,  Hol- 
land, has  been  deferred  until  after  the  war.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  to  take  one-third  of  the  shares,  while  the 
other  shareholders  will  be  Dutch  subjects. 


Scrap  Board  Protests 

Reports  that  sales  of  some  grades  of  scrap  have 
been  made  in  excess  of  the  Government  price  have 
caused  the  American  Board  of  Scrap  Iron  Dealers  to 
issue  a  letter  to  the  trade,  advising  that  this  practice, 
if  being  indulged  in,  should  be  stopped  at  once  and  in- 
timating that  unless  it  is  the  Government  will  take 
action  to  see  that  it  is  stopped  and  punishment  pro- 
vided. Various  forms  of  evasion  are  being  vigorously 
denounced  by  reputable  scrap  dealers. 
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John  Price  Jackson,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  commissioned  a  major  in  the  United 
States  Army  engineers'  reserve,  and  has  relinquished 
his  duties  under  leave  of  absence.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  L.  R.  Palmer,  chief  inspector,  as  acting  commissioner. 

Edwin  G.  Pierce,  recently  appointed  consulting 
chemist  by  the  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Mich,, 
has  completed  the  equipment  of  a  branch  commercial 
laboratory  in  that  city,  which  is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Clyde  S.  Morgan. 

H.  M.  Fitz  has  entered  the  service  of  the  Davenport 
Locomotive  Works,  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  the  capacity  of 
production  engineer. 

R.  L.  Browne,  who  for  the  past  15  years  has  been 
identified  with  the  electrical  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing profession,  has  recently  become  associated  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  Goldschmidt  Thermit  Co.,  New 
York,  in  the  capacity  of  commercial  engineer,  after 
having  spent  several  months  in  the  foundry  of  that 
company  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Ther- 
mit process  of  welding. 

Wilber  O.  Piatt  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Joseph  Reid  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  succeeding 
the  late  Mr.  Reid,  with  whom  he  was  associated  for 
years,  latterly  for  some  time  being  vice-president  and 
superintendent  of  the  company. 

Herbert  D.  Tremper  who  was  recently  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Federal  Export  Corporation,  New 
York,  has  just  returned  to  the  United  States  from 
France  where  he  has  had  active  supervision  of  the 
European  branches  of  the  corporation.  He  made  a 
close  study  of  engineering  and  manufacturing  condi- 
tions in  France. 

Charles  C.  Tyler,  vice-president  Remington  Arms 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  all  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  company,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Edwin  H.  Williams,  foreman  of  the  screw  machine 
department  of  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn,  was  tendered  a  complimentary  dinner 
at  the  Hartford  Club,  Nov.  14,  by  the  executives  and 
foremen  in  honor  of  the  completion  of  sixty  years  of 
service  with  the  company.  Vice-president  S.  M.  Stone, 
presented  Mr.  Williams  with  a  purse  of  gold  and  a  gold 
watch  and  chain.  Vice-president  B.  M.  W.  Hanson  and 
Maj.  J.  M.  Gilbert,  U.  S.  A.,  were  other  speakers. 

L.  R.  Brink,  superintendent  of  Barnhart  Brothers 
&  Spindler,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  general  manager  of  The  Fort  Dearborn  Mfg. 
Co.,  Sterling,  111.,  manufacturer  of  special  machinery, 
gears  and  metal  stampings. 

John  A.  Green  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  steel  foundry  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel 
Co.,  Midland,  Pa. 

Howard  G.  Benedict  has  become  works  manager 
of  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  will 
shortly  begin  the  construction  of  airplanes.  He  was 
formerly  associated  in  a  similar  capacity  with  the 
Acromarine  Plane  &  Motor  Co.,  Keyport,  N.  J.,  and 
previously  was  connected  with  various  automobile  and 
other  plants  as  consulting  engineer  on  factory  manage- 
ment. 

Willard  A.  Van  Brunt,  one  of  the  founders  and  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Van  Brunt  Mfg.  Co.,  maker 
of  agricultural  implements,  Horicon,  Wis,,  has  resigned 
because  of  advanced  age.  The  officers  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  are:  President,  John  Bodden;  vice- 
presidents,  A.  W,  Wilcox  and  G.  W.  Mixter;  secretary, 
Harry  Marsh;  treasurer  and  general  manager,  F.  H. 
fMausen.  The  company  is  controlled  by  the  John  Deere 
interests  of  Moline,  111, 

L.  T.  Harper,  representing  the  Byron  Jackson  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco,  will  leave  about  Dec.  1  for 
India,  where  he  will  spend  18  months  estahlishing 
agencies  for  his  company  and  introducing  its  pumps. 

D.  W.  Dodge,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Koppel 


Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  is  in  the  East  on  business.  He  will  be 
away  from  home  about  a  month  and  will  visit  the  iron 
and  steel  centers  before  he  returns. 

W.  O.  Renkin,  for  two  years  chief  engineer  of  the 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  resigned  to  become 
manager  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Quigley 
Furnace  Specialties  Co.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
which  specialize  in  powdered  coal  equipment.  Previous 
to  his  connection  with  the  Byers  Co.,  Mr.  Renkin  si>ent 
several  years  as  resident  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
organization  and  construction  of  the  works  of  the  Tata 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Sakchi,  India. 

A.  J.  Stacey,  traffic  department.  Trussed  Concrete 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  given  a  position 
in  the  United  States  Ordnance  Department.  In  his  new 
work,  he  will  be  connected  with  the  traffic  department 
of  Langley  aviation  field,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  The 
Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co,,  has  furnished  material  for 
much  of  the  new  construction  at  Langley  field, 

E,  A.  Hawks,  has  been  appointed  special  represen- 
tative of  the  Youngstown  Steel  Car  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  in  the  Detroit  territory,  and  will  have  his  offices 
in  the  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  in  that  city. 

J.  A.  Shorey,  General  Electric  Co.,  is  to  address  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday  evening, 
Nov.  22,  on  centrifugal  blowing  engines. 

C.  H.  Van  Dyke  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Manown  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  to  succeed  H.  A. 
Sechrist,  who  resigned  to  become  associated  with  the 
Mt.  Union  Refractories  Co.,  Mt.  Union,  Pa.  The 
Manown  Mfg.  Co.  makes  sleeves,  nozzles  and  runner 
brick. 

Edson  S.  Harris,  for  seven  years  with  the  Midvale 
Steel  Co.  as  export  manager,  secretary  of  the  London 
company  and  for  the  past  two  years  district  manager 
of  sales  in  Philadelphia,  resigned  Nov.  1  and  has  organ- 
ized the  Philadelphia  Steel  Products  Co.  with  himself 
as  president  and  E.  M.  Taussig,  who  was  his  assistant 
with  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  as  vice-president  and  J.  N. 
Wilkins  as  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Harris  has  been 
appointed  the  Philadelphia  representative  of  the  Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  has  taken 
large  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  condensers,  up- 
takes, stacks  and  steering  engines  for  submarine  de- 
stroyers being  built  by  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
&  Engine  Building  Co.,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.  The  Philadelphia  Steel  Products  Co. 
will  also  engage  in  a  general  brokerage  business  in  steel 
products  and  after  the  war  will  establish  foreign  con- 
nections. 

Alexander  C.  Brown,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, has  been  called  to  Washington  to  take  full  charge 
of  the  locomotive  crane  department  of  the  Government. 
He  will  be  in  the  department  of  R.  S.  Brookings,  com- 
missioner of  finished  products,  and  will  seek  to  increase 
the  production  by  distributing  locomotive  crane  orders 
in  plants  doing  other  classes  of  work  but  which  are 
fairly  well  fitted  for  building  cranes.  The  locomotive 
crane  requirements  of  the  Government  and  various  war 
industries,  including  the  shipyards,  are  very  heavy, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  plants  'regularly  engaged  in 
such  work  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

Joseph  McKay,  Jr.,  for  13  years  with  the  Wheeler 
Condenser  &  Engineering  Co.  and  for  the  past  two 
years  with  the  Pittsburgh  Valve,  Foundry  &  Construc- 
tion Co.,  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Deschanel  Engineering  Corporation,  90  West  Street,. 
New  York, 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  announces  that 
Homer  L,  Ferguson,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany, will  probably  head  a  staff  of  practical  shipbuild- 
ers soon  to  be  named  to  serve  with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  Mr,  Ferguson  is  one  of  the  foremost  ship- 
builders of  the  country  and  it  is  understood  there  will 
be  associated  with  him  two  other  experienced  builders, 
the  three  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising- 
all  the  technical  work  for  construction.  These  appoint- 
ments   will    complete    the    reorganization    of    the   fleet 
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corporation  under  Charles  Piez,  its  vice-president,  and 
every  effort  will  now  be  turned  toward  quantity  pro- 
duction. 

J.  C.  Holding,  for  15  years  in  the  bureau  of  struc- 
tural shapes  and  plates,  general  sales  department,  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  resigned,  effective  Dec. 
1,  and  will  enter  the  general  sales  department  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  will 
be  associated  with  J.  C.  Neale,  general  manager  of 
sales.  Mr.  Holding's  first  business  connection  was  with 
the  Keystone  Bridge  Works,  Pittsburgh,  in  1896,  and 
six  years  later  he  went  into  the  sales  department  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  where  he  has  been  located  ever 
smce. 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  and  head  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  as  chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  succeed  Frank  A,  Scott,  who  was  recently 
forced  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-health.  Mr.  Willard 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  many  prominent  business 
men  of  the  country  to  volunteer  his  services  to  assist 
the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for 
many  months  past  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  Washington. 


PRESIDENT  IS  FIRM 


Star  and  Crescent  Furnace  Sold 

The  plant  of  the  Star  and  Crescent  furnace  at 
Rusk,  Tex.,  is  to  be  removed  to  Collinwood,  Tenn.,  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  which  has 
bought  the  complete  plant,  including  buildings, 
stoves,  engines,  rails  and  other  equipment.  Plans 
for  further  development  include  the  installation  at 
once  of  brickmaking  machinery  and  the  building  of 
60  charcoal  kilns  of  80-cord  capacity,  which  will  be 
followed  by  the  erection  of  a  modern  wood  distillation 
plant  of  150  to  200  cords  capacity.  Improvements  al- 
ready existing  at  the  Collinwood  location  include  saw 
mills,  planing  mill,  etc.,  and  18  miles  of  standard  gage 
railroad  connecting  Collinwood  at  Iron  City  with  the 
Florence  and  Sheffield  branch  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  system.  The  company  at  the  Collinwood  loca- 
tion owns  about  85,000  acres  of  land  in  Wayne  and 
Hardin  counties  containing  deposits  of  brown  ore  and 
covered  with  a  large  amount  of  hardwood  timber,  which 
assures  an  unlimited  supply  of  fuel.  The  completed 
plant  will,  it  is  planned,  produce  large  quantities  of 
wood  alcohol,  acetate  of  lime,  etc.  The  furnace  will 
be  operated  on  charcoal  and  as  reconstructed  will  have 
a  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day.  It  is  hoped  to  have 
the  plant  in  operation  by  March  1,  1918.  Dismantling 
is  already  under  way  and  shipments  of  material  have 
begun. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  officers 
are:  C.  N.  Brady,  president;  Thomas  S.  Bailie,  vice- 
president;  R.  D.  Baker,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Among 
the  stockholders  are  those  named  and  also  the  estate 
of  J.  W.  Bailie,  the  Empire  Lumber  Co.  and  D.  L. 
Gillespie  of  Pittsburgh;  H.  B.  Duncan  and  E.  C.  Stewart 
of  Washington,  Pa.;  Nelson  C.  Hubbard,  W.  P.  Hub- 
bard and  J.  C.  McKinley  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  sale 
of  the  Rusk  plant  was  negotiated  with  the  new  owners 
by  William  Yule  of  the  Pioneer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  St. 
Lonis. 

Fabricators  to  Discuss  War  Problems 

A  meeting  of  structural  steel  fabricators  has  been 
called,  to  be  held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, Nov.  27.  It  is  understood  that  besides  building 
and  bridge  fabricators,  fabricators  of  plates  are  in- 
cluded, and  that  matters  in  relation  to  the  Government 
needs  are  to  be  discussed. 


Graham  furnace  of  the  Pocahontas  Pig  Iron  Corpora- 
tion at  Graham,  Va.,  which  is  operated  by  John  B. 
Guernsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was  blown  in  last  week  on  spie- 
geleisen,  which  it  will  produce  until  about  Jan.  1,  when 
the  furnace  will  be  burdened  for  ferromanganese.  The 
entire  output  for  the  greater  part  of  the  coming  year 
will  be  taken  under  a  conversion  contract  by  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  interests. 


Will   Not   Permit  Strike  to   Stop   Operation  of 
the  Railroads 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — The  placing  in  President 
Wilson's  hands  of  the  interests  of  the  railroads  in 
the  effort  to  avert  a  strike  for  higher  wages  by  en- 
gineers, conductors,  trainmen  and  brakemen;  definite 
threats  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  that  if 
the  existing  freight  congestion  continues  to  delay  the 
production  of  munitions  in  the  war  factories  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Government  will  be  invoked  to 
remedy  the  present  highly  dangerous  situation;  the 
closing  of  arguments  in  the  Eastern  railroads'  15  per 
cent  advance  rate  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  circumstantial  reports  to  the  effect 
that  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  will  report  early  in  December  in  favor  of 
some  form  of  Government  ownership  or  possibly  of 
temporary  Federal  co-ordination  and  control  of  all  the 
carriers,  have  been  among  the  important  developments 
of  the  past  week.  While  refraining  from  any  public 
statement  on  the  subject,  the  President  has  plainly 
intimated  to  several  prominent  men  who  have  consulted 
him  that  he  will  not  permit  any  interruption  of  trans- 
portation but  -mil  invoke  all  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Government  under  its  supreme  power  to  wage  war 
to  prevent  the  national  disaster  that  would  certainly 
follow  a  tying  up  of  the  railroads. 

The  questions  at  issue  between  the  railroad  man- 
agers and  the  brotherhoods  will  probably  be  brought  to 
a  head  within  a  few  days.  The  President  will  meet  the 
brotherhood  leaders  in  conference  here  on  Thursday, 
and  it  is  understood  will  urge  the  submission  of  the 
question  of  higher  wages  to  Federal  arbitration.  The 
brotherhood  leaders,  while  expressing  their  willingness 
to  submit  the  matter  to  some  form  of  mediation,  have 
refused  an  unconditional  submission  to  any  existing 
arbitration  tribunal. 

The  brotherhood  officials  have  already  presented 
their  case  informally  in  discussions  with  Judge  William 
L.  Chambers,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Conciliation,  who  has  acted  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  representative  in  preliminary  conferences 
with  both  sides.  The  labor  officials  declare  that  in- 
creased wages  "are  necessary  to  maintain  the  cp^T.t- 
ing  personnel  of  the  roads  against  the  inducements  oi 
higher  wages  paid  in  other  industries  which  have  Gov- 
ernment contracts"  and  that  "recruiting  of  railroad 
regiments  for  service  in  France,  enlistment  in  the  army 
and  the  operation  of  the  draft  law  also  have  aided  in 
depleting  the  number  of  highly  trained  railroad  men." 


Prices  on  By-Product  Coke 

The  Fuel  Administration  in  Washington  has  an- 
nounced fixed  prices  for  by-product  coke,  which  are 
as  follows:  $6  for  run  of  oven;  $7  for  selected  foundry; 
$6.50  for  crushed  oven  over  one-inch  size.  Except  for 
the  by-product  coke  produced  in  New  England,  maxi- 
mum prices  of  each  grade  f.o.b.  point  of  production 
shall  be  the  sum  of  the  base  price  for  the  grade  and 
the  freight  rate  from  the  competing  bee-hive  coke 
district,  which  takes  the  lowest  rate  to  the  point  where 
such  by-product  coke  is  used.  The  maximum  prices 
for  gas  coke  for  industrial  uses  shall  be  fixed  at  the 
price  established  by  the  Fuel  Administration  for  the 
corresponding  grade  produced  in  by-product  ovens.  Com- 
menting on  the  fixing  of  prices,  the  Fuel  Administration 
points  out  that  the  prices  for  by-product  coke  are  made 
the  same  as  those  for  bee-hive  coke  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction of  by-product  coke  and  the  coal  tar  products 
involved  in  such  production  for  war  purposes. 


The  Canadian  Government  has  placed  an  embargo 
on  the  shipment  of  iron  and  steel  from  Canada  save  in 
exceptional  cases  in  which  licenses  may  be  granted  by 
the  Customs  Department.  This  action  is  due  to  the 
great  shortage  of  these  commodities  for  munitions,  ship^ 
building  and  other  operations. 
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SHORT  HOURS  FAVORED 


Administration     Announces     Policy     Regarding 
Treatment  of  Labor 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — An  important  pronounce- 
ment of  the  Administration's  policy  as  to  the  treatment 
of  labor  is  contained  in  a  summary  of  an  extraordinary 
general  order  entitled  "Suggestions  for  Arsenal  Com- 
manders and  Manufacturers,"  just  made  public  by  the 
War  Department.  The  order,  while  not  mandatory  in 
terms,  is  designed  especially  for  the  government  of 
private  establishments  making  munitions  and  other  war 
material  and  provides  a  code  of  shop  rules  that  includes 
not  only  hours  of  labor,  wage  standards,  holidays,  etc., 
but  also  sanitation  of  plants,  temperature  control,  and 
restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren.    The  summary  follows: 

While  circumstances  are  not  such  as  to  render  apDro- 
priate  the  issuance  of  definite  orders  upon  this  subject  at 
the  present  time,  the  following  suggestions  are  commended 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  arsenal  commanders  and 
manufacturers  executing  orders  for  this  department. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  prompt  increase  in 
the  volume  of  production  of  practically  every  article  required 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  vigilance  is  demanded  of  all 
those  in  any  way  associated  with  industry,  lest  the  safe- 
guards with  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  sought 
to  protect  labor  should  be  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  broken 
down.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  for  the  most  part  these 
safeguards  are  the  mechanisms  of  efficiency.  Industrial 
history  proves  that  reasonable  hours,  fair  working  conditions 
and  a  proper  wage  scale  are  essential  to  high  production. 
During  the  war  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  conserve 
in  every  possible  way  all  of  our  achievements  in  the  way 
of  social  betterment. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  memorandum  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  establish,  or  even  to  suggest,  definite  rules 
of  conduct.  The  memorandum  presents  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fair — if  tentative — basis  of  action. 

The  department  wishes  to  be  assured  that  schedules  of 
hours  obviously  excessive,  or  wage  scales  distinctly  unfair, 
or  working  conditions  such  as  should  not  be  tolerated,  will 
certainly  be  brought  to  its  attention. 

HOURS  OP  LABOR 

Daily  hours. — The  day's  work  should  not  exceed  the  cus- 
tomary hours  in  the  particular  establishment  or  the  standard 
already  attained  In  the  industry  and  in  the  community.  It 
should  certainly  not  be  longer  than  10  hours  for  an  adult 
workman.  The  drift  in  the  industrial  world  is  toward  an 
eight-hour  day  as  an  efllciency  measure.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  hours  of  labor  must  be  adapted  to  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  worker,  and  the  nature  of  the  occupation. 

Overtime. — The  theory  under  which  we  pay  "time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  is  a  tacit  recognition  that  it  is  usually 
unnecessary  and  always  undesirable  to  have  overtime.  The 
excess  payment  is  a  penalty  and  Intended  to  act  as  a  de- 
terrent. There  is  no  industrial  abuse  which  needs  closer 
watching  in  times  of  war. 

Shifts  in  continuous  industries. — Eight  hours  per  shift 
should  be  a  maximum  In  continuous  twenty-four-hour  work. 

Half  holiday  on  Saturday. — The  half  holiday  on  Saturday 
is  already  a  common  custom  In  summer,  and  it  is  advan- 
tagreous  throughout  the  year,  especially  If  the  work  day  be 
ten  hours  long  the  other  days  of  the  week.  The  working 
period  on  Saturday  should  not  exceed  five  hours.  An  occa- 
sional shift  of  two  or  three  hours  on  Saturday  afternoons 
is  unobjectionable.  If  essential,  but  the  additional  hours  should 
be  regarflfd  as  overtime  and  paid  for  on  that  .basis. 

Hours  posted. — It  Is  desirable  that  the  hours  of  labor  for 
<ivery  tour  should  be  posted. 

Holidays. — The  observance  of  national  and  local  holidays 
will  Klve  opportunity  for  rest  and  relaxation  which  tend  to 
make  prwluctlon  more  satisfactory. 

One  day  of  rest  in  seven. — One  day  of  rest  In  seven 
>4hould  be  a  universal  and  Invariable  rule. 

STANDARnS  IN   WORKROOMS 

Protection  against  hazards  and  provisiotta  for  comfort 
and  sanitation. — KxiMting  l««Kftl  standards  to  prevent  danger 
from  fire,  accident,  occupational  dlsvaHcs,  or  other  luijiards, 
and  to  provide  koo<1  light,  ade'junto  ventilation,  NufTlclent 
heat,  and  proper  sanitation  Rhould  be  observed  as  minimum 
requirements. 

Location  of  toilets  All  tolleta  should  be  sanitary  and 
readily  accessible. 

Extreme  temp^raturrs.  Thf>sc  processe*  In  which  workers 
are  exposed   to  excessive  h«-rtt   -that   Is,  over   80  dexrees — or 


excessive  col<l  —  tli.ti  \>,  umlci  .')<»  i1.-ki'-<-.-'  -iiDuni  i,<-  lare- 
fully  supervised  so  as  to  render  the  temperature  conditions 
as  nearly  normal  as  iiossible.  When  extreme  temperatures 
are  essential,  workers  should  not  only  be  properly  clothed 
but  avoid  sudden  changes. 

Lights. — If  any  light  is  at  the  level  of  the  worker's  eyes, 
it  should  be  so  shaded  that  its  rays  will  not  directly  strike 
the  eyes. 

WAGES 

Wage  standards. — Standards  already  established  In  the 
industry  and  in  the  locality  should  not  be  lowered.  The 
minimum  wage  rates  should  be  made  in  proper  relation  to  the 
cost  of  living,  and  in  fixing  them  it  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  prices  of  necessities  of  life  have  shown 
great  increases. 

NEGOTIATION    BETWEEN    EMPLOYERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

The  need  of  preserving  and  creating  methods  of  joint 
negotiations  between  employers  and  groups  of  emi)Ioyees 
is  especially  great  in  the  light  of  the  critical  points  of  con- 
troversy which  may  arise  in  a  time  like  the  present.  Exist- 
ing channels  should  be  preserved  and  new  ones  opened,  if 
required,  to  provide  easier  access  for  discussion  between 
an   employer  and  his  employees  over  controversial  points. 

STANDARDS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 

Hours  of  labor. — Existing  legal  standards  should  be  rigidly 
maintained,  and  even  where  the  law  permits  a  nine  or  10-hour 
day,  effort  should  be  made  to  restrict  the  work  of  women  to 
eight  hours. 

Prohibition  of  night  work. — The  employment  of  women  on 
night  shifts  should  be  prevented  as  a  necessary  protection, 
morally  and  physically. 

Rest  periods. — No  women  should  be  employed  for  a  longer 
period  than  four  and  a  half  hours  without  a  break  for  a 
meal,  and  a  recess  of  10  minutes  should  be  allowed  in  the 
middle  of  each  working  period. 

Time  for  meals. — At  least  30  minutes  should  be  allowed 
for  a  meal,  and  this  time  should  be  lengthened  to  45  minutes 
or  an  hour  if  the  working  day  exceeds  eight  hours. 

Place  for  meals. — Meals  should  not  be  eaten  in  the  work- 
room. 

Saturday  half  holiday. — The  Saturday  half  holiday  should 
be  considered  an  absolute  essential  for  women  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

Seats. — For  women  who  sit  at  their  work,  seats  with 
backs  should  be  provided  unless  the  occupation  renders  this 
impossible.  For  women  who  stand  at  work,  seats  should  be 
available  and  their  use  permitted  at  regular  intervals. 

Lifting  weights. — No  woman  should  be  required  to  lift 
repeatedly  more  than  25  pounds  in  any  single  load. 

Replacement  of  men  by  women. — When  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  women  in  work  hitherto  done  by  men,  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  task  is  adapted  to  the  strength 
of  women.  The  standards  of  wages  hitherto  prevailing  for 
men  in  the  process  should  not  be  lowered  where  women 
render  equivalent  service.  The  hours  for  women  engaged 
in  such  processes,  of  course,  should  not  be  longer  than  those 
formerly  worked  by  men. 

Tenement  house  work. — No  work  shall  be  given  out  to  be 
done  in  rooms  used  for  living  purposes  or  in  rooms  directly 
connected  with  living  rooms  in  any  dwelling  or  tenement. 

STANDARDS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF   MINORS 

Age. — No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
at  any  work  under  any  conditions. 

Hours  of  labor. — No  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
years  shall  be  employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  48 
hours  a  week,  and  night  work  is  prohibited. 

Federal  child  labor  law. — These  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Federal  child  labor  law  must  be  strictly  observed. 

Minors  under  18 — Minors  of  both  sexes  under  18  years 
of  age  should  have  the  same  restrictions  upon  their  hours 
as  already  outlined  for  women  employees. 


Liberty  Bond  Sales 

The  recently  organized  Auxiliary  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  of  the  United  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio,  made  a  fine  record  in  the  last  Liberty  bond  sale 
by  selling  $247,000  worth  to  subscribers,  representing 
95.1(5  per  cent  of  the  employees. 

The  subscriptions  made  by  the  employees  of  the 
principal  plants  of  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  and  by  the  com- 
pany itself,  amounted  to  $269,000,  divided  as  follows: 
Indianapolis,  $104,300;  Philadelphia,  $71,300;  Chicago, 
$01,100;  Link-Belt  Co.,  $32,300. 

The  subscription  of  the  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  for  the  second  Liberty  loan  amounted  to 
the  handsome  total  of  $514,000. 
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TOLUOL  FROM  CITY  GAS 

Manufacture  to  Be  Conducted  on  Extensive  Scale 
for  Government 

About  two  years  ago,  there  was  great  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  discovery  of  a  process  for  making  toluol 
from  crude  oil,  and  claims  were  made  that  while  the 
production  was  not  strictly  a  commercial  one,  still  in  a 
National  emergency,  this  process  was  the  great  back 
log  and  when  the  need  cams,  the  material  could  be 
rapidly  produced.  The  emergency  has  arrived,  and  the 
Nation  needs  millions  of  gallons  of  toluol  for  itself 
and  Allies.  In  the  meantime,  there  has  been  going 
on  without  any  publicity  a  development  in  toluol  manu- 
facture which  bids  fair  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Nation  in  the  supply  of  tri-nitro-toluol.  Early 
in  1915,  the  Koppers  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  which  at  that 
time  was  building  a  large  number  of  by-product  cok? 
plants,  and  in  connection  with  which  it  was  also  build- 
ing benzol  and  toluol  plants,  started  in  the  laboratories 
at  the  Mellon  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  an  investigation 
into  the  recovery  of  toluol  from  carbureted  water  gas, 
the  gas  made  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country  by 
the  gas  companies  for  domestic  use. 

Experiments  were  started  in  a  number  of  plants 
and  it  was  successfully  demonstrated  that  in  this  process 
there  was  a  virgin  field  for  the  recovery  of  large  quan- 
tities of  toluol.  The  conditions  existing  in  water  gas 
plants  were  very  different  from  those  in  by-product  coke 
plants,  and  special  apparatus  and  special  methods  had 
to  be  devised  for  the  successful  recovery  of  toluol.  About 
this  time,  the  Pittsburgh  By-Product  Coke  Co.  was 
organized,  an  operating  company,  associated  with  the 
Koppers  Co.,  and  a  plan  was  formed  in  conjunction  with 
the  gas  light  company  at  Washington,  to  erect 
the  first  plant  at  the  West  station  of  that  company, 
to  effect  the  removal  of  toluol  from  5,000,000  cu.  ft.  of 
carbureted  water  gas  per  day.  This  plant  was  placed 
in  operation  on  July  14,  1916,  since  which  date  there 
has  been  secured  approximately  200,000  gallons  of 
toluol.  While  this  plant  was  the  first  to  use  this  process, 
and  many  improvements  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operation  have  been  introduced,  the  first 
plant  was  so  designed  that  it  has  proved  to  be  a  com- 
mercial and  technical  success,  equaling  the  results 
promised  by  the  laboratory  methods.  Since  that  time, 
the  Koppers  Co.  has  built  a  number  of  these 
plants,  as  follows:  two  plants  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  one  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  two  p'ants 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  two  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  one  at  Chi- 
cago, and  one  at  Evanston,  111. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  found  what  an 
enormous  amount  of  toluol  is  required  and  that  the 
tri-nitro-toluol  is  the  most  efficient  and  most  satis- 
factory explosive,  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  has  taken  hold  of  the  situation.  It  finds 
that  every  by-product  coke  oven  plant  in  the  country 
is  or  has  arranged  to  produce  toluol  to  the  utmost  ca- 
pacity, and  that  the  remaining  needed  toluol  must  be 
secured  from  city  gas.  Seventy-two  plants  are  avail- 
able for  this  recovery  distributed  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. Last  week,  the  Koppers  Co.  arranged  with  the 
Government  to  build  "stripping"  plants  in  a  number  of 
large  cities,  and  many  more  are  being  designed  and 
estimated  upon.  The  plans  for  securing  toluol  from 
these  sources  involve  the  use  of  excess  refining  capacity 
in  all  the  by-product  coke  plants  of  the  country.  It  is 
fortunate  that  in  the  present  National  emergency  there 
exists  in  America  a  large  organization  which  with  its 
large  number  of  technical  experts,  engineers  and  con- 
structors, is  able  to  take  hold  of  the  situation  and  push 
the  production  of  toluol  to  the  limit. 


CANVASS  OF  REGISTRANTS 


Industrial 


Managers    Will    Be    Informed    as    to 
Conscription  Plans 


Washington,  Nov.  20. — Provost  Marshal  General 
Crowder  has  formally  announced  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  making  the  second  draft  of  recruits  for  the 
national  army  who  will  be  assigned  to  cantonments 
next  March.  In  this  connection  he  has  made  public  the 
text  of  a  questionnaire,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  all 
registrants,  the  answers  to  which  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  classification  of  the  9,000,000  whose  names 
have  been  entered  upon  the  War  Department's  register 
into  five  grades  of  eligibility  for  war  service  based 
upon  their  skill,  experience,  present  occupation,  and 
condition  with  respect  to  dependents.  As  already  fore- 
shadowed in  this  correspondence,  the  plan  adopted  for 
the  second  call  differs  in  all  material  respects  from 
that  employed  in  the  first  draft  and  one  of  its  chief 
aims  is  to  conserve  the  skilled  labor  of  the  country  for 
use  in  the  industries  regarded  as  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

The  experience  of  the  War  Department  in  securing 
information  concerning  the  occupations  and  experience 
of  the  recruits  embraced  in  the  first  call  after  the  men 
were  actually  in  cantonments,  instead  of  before  they 
were  selected  for  service,  has  convinced  the  officials  that 
a  vast  amount  of  time  can  be  saved  and  the  labor  of 
the  exemption  boards  reduced  to  an  almost  negligible 
amount  by  a  careful  canvass  of  the  registrants  before 
the  second  call.  In  this  way  the  sifting  process  will 
take  place  before  the  men  have  been  called  from  their 
present  occupations  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
those  entitled  to  exemption  will  be  informed  of  that 
fact  in  time  to  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  making 
any  preparation  for  quitting  their  present  tasks.  A 
result  of  much  importance  will  be  the  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  industries  contributing  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  that  their  labor  will  not  be  demoral- 
ized or  their  organizations  invaded,  at  least  until  all 
unemployed  men  and  those  engaged  in  non-essential 
industries  have  been  called  to  the  colors. 

Of  very  great  importance  to  the  general  industries 
of  the  country,  whether  contributing  directly  to  the 
war  or  not,  is  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
registrants  having  dependents  or  possessing  sufficient 
means  to  provide  for  them  in  the  event  of  being  called 
into  service.  President  Wilson  has  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  the  framing  of  this  feature  of  the  regula- 
tions with  a  view  to  exempting  for  as  long  a  period 
as  possible  men  who  have  wives,  children,  mothers,  or 
sisters  actually  dependent  upon  them.  The  War  De- 
partment, in  treating  this  phase  of  the  matter,  pro- 
poses to  grant  exemptions  on  the  basis  of  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  registrant's  ability  to  provide  for  his 
family  and  other  dependents  from  property  or  savings 
now  in  possession.  "The  inquiries  included  in  this  series 
are  of  the  most  searching  character. 

The  que.stionnaires  are  now  being  sent  out  to  local 
boards,  which,  in  turn,  will  mail  them  to  the  registrants 
in  their  respective  districts,  so  that  within  the  next 
•SO  days  they  will  probably  be  received  by  all  the 
registrants.  The  forms  must  be  filled  out  within  seven 
days  from  the  date  of  receipt,  failure  to  comply  with 
this  regulation  being  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  one  year  and  resulting  in  loss  of 
valuable  rights  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  in  immediate  induction  into  military 
service. 


The  Southern  Car  Co.,  High  Point,  N.  C,  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  Government  for  open  cars 
totaling  about  $1,000,000.  The  company  is  planning 
for  an  immediate  reorganization  and  the  reopening  of 
its  works,  recently  closed,  to  construct  the  cars. 


The  Aluminum  Ore  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  will 
surrender  three  tugs  and  20  freight  barges  to  the 
Government  to  transport  knocked-down  freight  cars 
from  Pittsburgh,  to  New  Orleans,  for  shipment  thence 
to  France.  The  barges  and  tugs  have  been  used  in 
transporting  bauxite  from  the  Arkansas  fields  of  the 
company  to  East  St.  Louis.  The  release  of  the  equip- 
ment will  aid  in  reducing  congestion  on  the  rail  lines 
to  New  Orleans.  It  will  also  reduce  the  transportation 
cost  about  20  per  cent  on  the  freight  cars  shipped  thus. 
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WAR  DEMANDS  INCREASE 


Selling    Largely    Restricted    to    Govern- 
ment Needs 


A  Number  of  Machine-Tool  Companies  Decline 

to  Bid  on  Equipment  Unless  Buyer  Can 

Show  Priority  Certificate 

Demands  for  machine  tools  for  the  manufacture  of 
war  equipment  show  an  increase  in  several  markets, 
notably  in  the  Central  West.  Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati  builders  and  dealers  report  an  exceptional 
demand.  In  the  East,  the  business  is  somewhat 
"spotty,"  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  large  inquiry  in 
volume,  although  the  individual  inquiries  are  fewer  in 
number.  Several  machine-tool  builders  have  notified 
their  selling  agents  to  bid  on  nothing  but  work  that  is 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  permitting  tools  to  leave  the  country  except 
when  the  need  for  our  Allies  or  for  American  repair 
shops  in  France  is  as  urgent  as  for  our  own  war 
plants.  The  Ordnance  Division  of  the  Army  is  finding 
it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
large  machine  tools  for  equipping  gun  plants  such  as 
the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  the  country  is  being 
combed  for  equipment  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The 
scarcity  of  tools  is  making  it  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  anticipate  its  munitions  requirements  for  a 
considerable  period.  For  example,  several  orders  placed 
last  week  for  shell-making  tools  will  not  be  delivered 
until  next  July.  As  an  example  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness being  done  in  some  lines,  a  machine-tool  sales 
office  in  New  York  last  week  had  the  biggest  sales  in 
its  history,  the  total  for  the  week  exceeding  that  done 
in  a  whole  year  in  pre-war  times.  A  Cleveland  builder 
reports  that  its  October  domestic  sales  broke  all 
records. 

One  of  the  largest  inquiries  in  New  York  is  that  of 
the  International  Arms  &  Fuse  Corporation,  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  which  has  a  6-in.  shell  contract.  Its  re- 
quirements in  lathes  alone  total  about  225  to  250.  Shell 
contracts  have  been  awarded  to  the  American  Can  Co., 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Symington-Anderson 
Co.,  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  Worthington  Pump  & 
Machinery  Corporation,  Bartlett  &  Hayward  Co.,  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  and  the  General  Electric  Co. 
The  Snead  &  Co.  Iron  Works,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has 
an  Allied  Government  shell  order  and  is  buying  tools. 
New  purchases  of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corporation  will  be  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  Scovill 
Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  been  buying  heavily 
for  fuse  work.  The  Bartlett  &  Hayward  Co.,  Balti- 
more, placed  additional  orders  last  week.  Very  large 
orders  have  been  placed  by  the  Blake  &  Knowles  plant 
of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation 
for  building  pumps  for  150  submarine  destroyers. 

The  newest  Government  development  is  the  Pica- 


tinny  Arsenal,  near  Dover,  N.  J.,  where  new  shops  are 
being  built.  Twenty  10-ton  cranes  have  been  pur- 
chased and  machine-tool  equipment  will  be  bought 
soon. 

In  Chicago  there  has  been  large  buying  of  machine 
tools  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  The  Four  Lakes 
Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  will  make  purchases  ag- 
gregating at  least  $325,000  and  will  build  20  large 
lathes  under  its  own  auspices  for  work  on  300  5-in. 
naval  guns.  Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  have  been  buying 
heavily  in  the  Central  West  markets.  Their  inquiry 
calls  for  250  milling  machines.  A  considerable  number 
of  lathes,  planers  and  boring  mills  have  been  purchased. 
Dodge  Bros,  will  make  155-mm.  hydro-pneumatic  recoil 
slides.  Its  plant  will  cost  more  than  $2,000,000.  The 
International  Harvester  Co.  has  placed  orders  in  Chi- 
cago for  miscellaneous  equipment  for  its  Akron,  Ohio, 
plant.  The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  will  build  on 
the  Great  Lakes  36  3500-ton  ocean-going  steamers  for 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Its  South  Chicago 
shipyard  will  be  considerably  enlarged.  Buying  in 
Chicago  is  confined  to  war  requirements  and  is  with- 
out precedent  in  volume  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Besides  large  purchases  by  Dodge  Bros.,  the  Cin- 
cinnati market  has  been  featured  by  fairly  large  in- 
quiries from  Dayton  manufacturers,  who  are  engaged 
in  munitions  work.  About  the  only  export  orders  now 
being  booked  by  Cincinnati  machine-tool  builders  are 
for  American  repair  shops  in  France. 

Among  the  inquiries  in  the  Cleveland  market  is  one 
from  the  F.  B.  Stearns  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  about  25 
machines  for  airplane  motor  work.  The  American 
Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  inquired  for 
a  round  lot  of  lathes  for  6  in.  shell  manufacture. 

In  New  England  all  machine-tool  builders  are 
loaded  with  orders  to  the  saturation  point.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Groton  Iron  Works,  New  London,  Conn., 
which  has  Government  contracts  for  steel  and  wooden 
ships,  will  be  in  the  market  for  more  equipment,  the 
Government  having  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$3,000,000  for  expansion  of  its  plants. 

Large  orders  for  cranes  are  being  placed.  The 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  has  awarded 
to  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
an  order  for  17  for  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  The 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  York,  is  expected  to 
close  for  10  shop  cranes  this  week.  The  Worthington 
Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  is  closing  for  38  small 
cranes  for  its  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  pump  works. 
The  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Orange, 
Tex.,  is  in  the  market  for  20  3-ton,  2-motor,  I-beara 
hoists  for  gantry  cranes.  An  order  for  18  single 
I-beam  cranes  and  hoists  has  been  awarded  to  the  De- 
troit Hoist  &  Machine  Co,  by  the  Aberthaw  Construc- 
tion Co.  for  shops  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. The  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  has  bought  seven  10-ton  shop  cranes  from 
the  Northern  Engineering  Co.,  Detroit.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  has  bought  cranes  for  shipment  to 
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Vladivostok,  Siberia,  where  its  new  locomotive  shop  will 
be  located.  Other  smaller  crane  business  is  reported  in 
the  local  market  reports. 


New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  20. 
Government  shell  and  gun  work  has  been  the  principal 
factor  in  machine-tool  inquiry  of  the  past  week.  The  Inter- 
national Arms  &  Fuse  Corporation,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  will 
build  300  or  400  new  tools,  its  list  calling  for  225  to  250 
lathes,  principally  24-in.  This  company's  contract,  announced 
last  week  as  being  for  75  mm.  shells,  has  been  changed  to 
6-in.  Shell  contracts  are  reported  to  have  been  awarded  to 
the  American  Can  Co.,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Syming- 
ton-Anderson Co.,  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  Worthington 
Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  Bartlett  &  Hayward  Co., 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  General  Electric  Co.  The 
Snead  &  Co.  Iron  Works,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  received  a 
shell  contract  from  an  allied  government  and  is  buying  new 
equipment.  The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  a 
time  fuse  contract  and  has  been  placing  large  orders  for 
tools. 

Machine-tool  buying  in  smaller  volume  has  been  done  by 
the  Oxweld  Acetylene  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  the  Lachernay 
Carburetor  Co.,  Paterson.  N.  J.  ;  the  General  Ordnance  Co., 
Derby,  Conn.,  and  the  Kinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston.  M.  J.  Gour- 
land,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  is  buying  for  the  Brasier 
automobile  plant  in  France.  The  Blake  &  Knowles  plant  of 
the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  East  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  has  been  continuously  placing  orders  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Important  additions  are  being  built  by  the  Stone  &  Web- 
ster Engineering  Corporation  at  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  near 
Dover,  N.  J.  Twenty  10-ton  cranes  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Government  from  the  Whiting  Foundry  &  Equipment  Co. 
for  new  shops,  the  foundations  for  which  have  just  been  laid. 
Machine-tool  equipment  will  be  inquired  for  soon. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  is  building  its  plant 
on  the  Hackensack  Meadows  so  rapidly  that  it  will  soon  be 
ready  to  lay  the  keels  of  10  standardized  steel  ships  for  the 
EJmergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Is  in  the  market  for  equipment 
for  its  new  forge  shop,  including  steam  hammers  and  hy- 
draulic machinery.  A  list  of  10  cranes  for  shops  is  still 
pending,  but  will  probably  be  placed  this  week. 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  Boston, 
has  placed  with  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  an  order  for  17  shop  cranes  for  the  Watertown 
Arsenal.  The  remainder  of  the  46  cranes  on  which  bids  were 
taken  will  be  placed  soon.  Orders  are  being  placed  by  the 
Blake  &  Knowles  plant  of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machin- 
ery Corporation,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  38  cranes  for 
new  shops,  which  include  a  brass  foundry,  machine  foundry 
and  machine-shop  extensions.  This  plant  has  received  the 
contract  for  pumps  for  150  submarine  destroyers.  The  list 
called  for  bids  on  three  1-ton,  14  2-ton,  16  3-ton,  one  4-ton, 
three  5-ton  and  one  10-ton  cranes. 

Other  crane  business  Includes  an  inquiry  from  the  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Orange,  Tex.,  whose  rep- 
resentatives were  in  New  York  last  week,  for  20  3-ton,  2- 
motor  I-beam  hoists  for  gantry  cranes,  which  the  company 
Is  building  itself  at  its  shipyard.  Deliveries  were  asked  for 
beginning  in  three  weeks,  and  on  this  account  the  company's 
representatives  found  difficulty  in  placing  the  order.  An 
order  for  18  single  I-beam  cranes  and  hoists,  2-motor,  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Detroit  Hoist  &  Machine  Co.,  Detroit, 
by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  for  the  shops  of  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  Stone  &  Webster  En- 
grlneering  Corporation  has  bought  a  20-ton  Ohio  locomotive 
crane  for  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  The  Oscar  Daniels  Co., 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  has  received  a  contract  for 
fabricated  steel  ships  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
and  is  preparing  plans  for  a  shipyard  at  Brunswick,  Ga. 
It  is  expected  that  its  crane  and  machinery  requirements 
will  be  made  known  soon.  The  Georgia  Railway  &  I'ower 
Co.,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  has  bought  a  50-ton  crane,  and  the 
General  Electric  Co.  has  also  bought  a  50-ton  crane,  both  of 
these  orders  going  to  the  Northern  Engineering  Co.,  Detroit. 
Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  in  the 
market  for  a  10-ton  and  a  15-ton  traveling  crane  for  a  shop 
they  are  erecting  in  Cleveland. 

Liebovitz  &  Stark,  operating  the  East  New  York  Cor- 
nice Works,  2042  Union  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  pur- 
chased the  adjoining  lot,  80  x  95  ft.,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be 
used  for  additions. 

The  W.  S.  Wilson  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated  with  a  capital   of   $50,000   to   manufacture   hard- 


ware,   etc.      E.    A.    and    H.    H.    Hirshon,   and   W.    S.   Wilson, 
90  St.  Marks  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Tidewater  Marine  Engine  &  Construction  Co.,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to 
manufacture  marine  engines,  etc.  T.  F.  Haggerty,  W.  Brown 
and  L.  W.  Davidson,  18  Christopher  Street,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Standard  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  233  Broadway, 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  concrete  machinery,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $250,000.  Carlton  C. 
Valentine  is  president. 

The  Lexay  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture  automatic  ma- 
chinery. M.  Sindel,  A.  Roselman  and  S.  V.  Heimberger,  299 
Broadway,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Liberty  Phonograph  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $1,500,000  to  manufac- 
ture talking  machines.  Alfred  A.  Case,  Brooklyn,  and 
Dudley   E.    Case,   Jersey   City,   N.   J.,   are   the   incorporators. 

The  Charles  Hartmann  Co.,  operating  a  sheet  metal  works 
at  985  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$10,000  to  $80,000. 

The  Gun  Corporation.  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  machine  guna 
E.  J.  Nathan,  Jr.,  B.  Howie  and  M.  L.  Macauley,  128  Broad- 
way, are  the  incorporators. 

Stephen  Ransom,  operating  a  marine  repair  works  at  401 
West  Street,  New  York,  will  build  a  four-story  addition, 
about  64  X  81  ft.,  to  cost  $60,000,  to  be  used  for  a  boiler 
works. 

The  Limited  Steel  Products  Corporation,  New  York,  baa 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $60,000  to  manufacture 
talking  machines.  The  incorporators  are  S.  P.  Durenheimer, 
O.  C.  Deutscher  and  F.  C.  Canfleld,  341  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Greater  New  York  Metal  Box  Co.,  operating  a  plant 
at  143  West  Nineteenth  Street  for  the  manufacture  of  metal 
boxes,  etc.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  of  $20,000. 
L.  Kossoy  and  P.  Unger,  2512  Seventh  Avenue,  are  the  In- 
corporators. 

The  Stoddard  Union  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  operate  a  foundry.  Earl  O. 
Aspdin,  Albert  Hild  and  Frank  B.  Potterton,  New  York,  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  United  Metals  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  metal 
products.  J.  A.  Burns,  R.  L.  Gray  and  G.  K.  Wilson,  82 
Washington  Place,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Endicott  Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Twin  Energy  Engine  Corporation,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  hat 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  manufacture 
engines.  H.  J.  White,  W.  H.  Schneider  and  O.  Perrault. 
Albany,   are  the   incorporators. 

The  Roberts  Safety  Water  Tube  Boiler  Co.,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  water  tube  boilers,  has  had  planp 
prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  one-  and  two-story,  reinforced- 
concrete  addition,  about  80  x   140  ft. 

The  American  Shell  Co.,  350  Twenty-first  Avenue,  Pater- 
son, N.  J.,  will  erect  a  one-story  addition  to  cost  about 
$13,000. 

L.  Adler  &  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  have  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  electrical 
and  gas  fixtures.  Louis  Adler,  Bound  Brook ;  Louis  P.  Ruck 
and    Robert    Rosen.    New   Brunswick,    are   the    incorporators. 

The  Guilmette-Underwood  Brass  Foundry  Co..  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  recently  organized,  has  commenced  the  operation  of  a 
new  plant  at  160  East  Jersey  Street,  to  specialize  in  the 
production  of  aluminum  and  brass  castings,  metal  pat- 
terns, etc. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Newark,  has  acquired  property 
at  Seventeenth  Avenue  and  Boyd  Street,  adjoining  its  pres- 
ent works,  for  extensions.  It  is  now  building  a  four-story 
and  basement,  rein  forced -concrete  plant,  about  80  x  525  ft., 
for  its  Edison  Lamp  Works  division.  The  new  plant  will 
cost  about  $400,000. 

The  T.  B.  Toy  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  Incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $125,000  to  manufacture  toys.  Harry  C.  Tonke 
and  Phillip  C.  Brooks,  Newark,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Newark  Model  &  Pattern  Shop,  Newark,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  operate  a  plant  at  680  South  Eleventh  Street 
Francis  DeGruchy,  529  Twenty-first  Street,  Irvington,  heads 
the  company. 

The  DeVoe-Smith  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  automobiles.  Pres- 
cott  S.  Smith  and  Alonzo  DeVoe,  Newark ;  and  Lester  A. 
DeVoe,  Rldgewood,  are  the  incorporators. 
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'  The  Upson-Walton  Co.,  462  River.side  Avenue,  Newark, 
manufacturer  of  wire  rope,  will  build  a  one-story  addition, 
35  X  73  ft. 

The  American  Pile  Reclaiming;  Co.,  Newarli,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  flies. 
William  J.  Magee  and  Isidor  Niner,  New  York,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Newark  Gear  Cutting  Machine  Co.,  69  I'rospect 
Street,  Newark,  has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition   to   its  machine   shop. 

The  Butterworth-Judson  Corporation,  Avenue  R,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  will  build  a  new  one-story  machine  and  pipe  shop, 
50  X  90  ft.,  to  cost  $8,000. 

The  Sprague  Electric  Co.,  East  Orange.  N.  J.,  manufac- 
turer of  motors,  will  build  a  new  one-story  power  plant  at 
its  works  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  New  York  Revolving  Portable  Elevator  Co.,  346 
Garfield  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  ele- 
vators, will  build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Bayonne  Brass  Foundry  Co.  has  been  organized  to 
operate  works  at  75  Broadway,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  W.  E. 
Oakley  heads  the  company. 

The  American  Radiator  Co.,  Bayonne,  is  said  to  be  plan- 
ning to  devote  its  local  works  at  the  foot  of  East  Forty- 
ninth  Street  to  the  production  of  guns  for  the  Government, 
particularly   for  naval   service. 

The  Leonard  Sheet  Metal  Works,  Head  Ferry,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $150,000  to  $500,000. 

The  Perfect  Bobbins  &  Scalloping  Works,  West  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  bobbins,  etc.  Peter 
Balzerino,  512  Palisade  Avenue,  Weehawken,  heads  the  com- 
pany. 


New  England 

Boston.  Nov.  19. 

New  England  machine-tool  builders  have  almost  reached 
the  saturation  point  on  orders  in  hand.  Little  new  plant  ex- 
tension is  under  way  in  comparison  with  the  business  being 
done.  Nearly  every  company  is  so  bu.sy  with  orders  for  Gov-- 
emment  work,  direct  or  indirect,  that  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  produce  machines  for  their  fellow  machine-tool  build- 
ers or  for  other  numerous  metal-working  industries  of  this 
section.  This  and  the  shortage  of  labor  are  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  new  factory  projects. 

Government  plants  and  those  directly  concerned  in  muni- 
tions manufacture  are  the  chief  local  purchasers  of  tools. 
Reports  agrree  that  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  the 
smaller  tools.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  greatly 
increased  production  of  small  tools,  jigs,  fixtures  and  gages 
in  the  next  three  or  four  months  and  sales  of  tool-room  ma- 
chinery will  boom. 

Much  newspaper  publicit.v  has  been  K'ven  about  the  strikes 
of  structural  workers  on  Government  jobs  at  Watertown, 
Squantum  and  elsewhere,  and  some  fear  that  these  might  in- 
crease unrest  in  the  machinist  crafts,  but  the  strikers  have 
returned  to  work  on  all  the  jobs  ex<ept  at  Sciuantum,  and 
it  iff  believed  that  the  danger  period  has  passed.  The  only 
strike  of  moment  among  machinists  is  at  the  plant  of  the 
Morse  Twist  iJrlll  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass..  where  about  900 
men  are  out.  Henry  B.  Endicott.  executive  manager  of  the 
MasHachUHetts  Public  Hafety  ('ommission,  acting  as  arbiter, 
ha«  refuKed  the  machinists  of  the  various  shops  of,  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Railroad  a  further  Increase  of  three  cents  per 
hr.,  dM-ldlng  that  the  advance  of  five  rents  per  hr.  recently 
icranted  them  was  aa  large  as  was  Justlfialtle.  This  may 
lead  to  further  compIlcatlonB,  an  the  machinists'  threaten  to 
reopen  the  cane. 

It  In  reported  that  the  Government  is  planning  to  spend 
about  fJ, 000,000  on  the  plantM  of  the  (Sroton  Iron  Works,  at 
.N'ew  Iy>ndon  and  N«>ank,  f;onn.,  at  which  nienhaiit  ships 
nre  to  be  built.  About  2000  more  men  ar«  bcliiK  sought  for 
thesfl  plants  and  an  extenNlve  hoiinInK  projei;!  will  be  neces- 
xary  to  take  care  of  the  Innreaned  working  force.  Keveral 
new   biilldlnKN  are   nearlng   completion. 

The  Htanley  Motor  Carrliige  Co.,  Newton,  Mass.,  Is  biilhl- 
IHK  an  addition.  R4  x  100  ri..  two  stories.  This  is  the  first 
Htep  In  the  expansion  of  the  plant,  following  the  recent  re- 
orKanlzatlon  of  the  company,  which  haii  been  inanufactur- 
Inic  uteam  motor  earn  nlnce  l»01.  PrcHcott  Warren  In  presi- 
dent. 

The  riunnlnK  lioHer  A  Machine  Co.,  New  ll^dford,  MnsH., 
ban  awarded  a  contract  for  a  four  story  addition,  30  x  134 
ft  ,  to  be  uiied  as  a  machine  shop  and  foundry. 

The  Worthln»ton  T'wmp  *.  Machinery  Corporation,  Blake 
fk  Knowles  works,  VmmI  f?ambrl«1ue,  MaitN..  has  awarded  con- 
tracts for  a  one  story  foundry.  «!  x  121  ft,,  and  sKuage 
bulldlnK.  42  X  200  ft 


The  Lal'olnte  Engineering  Co.,  New  London,  Conn.,  en- 
gines, etc.,  has  been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $160,000.  The  incorporators  are  Joseph  N.  LaPolnte, 
Cliarles  S.  Amadou  and  P.  LeRoy  Harwood,  all  of  New 
London. 

The  Seymour  Metal  Goods  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Universal  Sickle  Bar  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  Louis  N. 
Wheelock  is  president  Delano  F.  \V.  Douglas,  185  Devon- 
shire Street,  treasurer. 

The  Harrington  Cutlery  Co.,  Southbridge,  .Mass.,  has  be- 
gun work  on  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Eastern  Machine  Works,  Revere,  Mass.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Edward 
A.  Guay  is  president  and  Edward  It.  Berry,  Maiden,  treasurer. 

The  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  one  story  addition,  50  x  250  ft. 

The  Nicliolson  File  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  secured 
permits  to  build  four  additions:  42  x  142  ft.  and  67  x  147  ft., 
two  stories  ;  11  x  29  ft.  and  39  x  40  ft.,  one  and  two  stories. 

The  machinery  of  the  Derby,  Conn.,  plant  of  the  Maxim 
Munitions  Co.  is  being  removed  by  the  United  States  Cart- 
ridge Co.  to  its  main  plant  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  Otto  Heineman  Phone  Supply  Co.,  25  West  .  Forty - 
fifth  Street,  New  York,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  fac- 
tory, 40  X  100  ft.,  two  stories,  at  Putnam,  Conn. 

Frank  Wheeler  &  Son.  Meriden,  Conn.,  machinery,  have 
been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
by  Frank  Wheeler  and  others. 

The  Baldwin  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  let 
a  contract  for  a  one  story  addition,  35  x  52  ft. 

The  Biddeford  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Biddeford,  Me.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  two  buildings,  34  x  66  ft.,  two  stories, 
and  22  x  24  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Nutter  &  Barnes  Co.,  manufacturer  of  metal  cutting- 
off  machines,  has  moved  its  plant  to  Greenfield,  Mass.,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  machinery  division  of  the  Greenfield  Tap  & 
Die  Corporation. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Nov.   20. 

For  various  Government  contracts  a  good  volume  of 
machine-tool  and  machinery  business  is  being  placed  in  this 
district.  Shipbuilding  and  munitions  are  the  two  principal 
sources  of  inquiry.  The  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  has  placed  an  order  for  seven  10 -ton  shop 
cranes  with  the  Northern  Engineering  Co.,  Detroit,  and  it  has 
also  bought  equipment  for  its  plate  and  angle  shop  as  fol- 
lows: One  30-ft.  bending  roll,  8  ft.  straightening  roll,  six 
radial  drills,  six  radial  countersinking  drills,  three  angle 
shears,  eight  punches,  four  shears,  one  friction  saw.  The 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.,  continues 
to  place  orders  and  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  & 
Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  buying  on  a  smaller 
dcale.  The  former  has  bought  two  15- ton  Ohio  locomotive 
cranes. 

Requirements  of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corporation,  Jeanesville  Works,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  for  its  new 
shell  contract,  will  total  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  Bartlett 
&  Hayward  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  continuing  to  buy  for 
munitions  work.  The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  has  been 
placing  large  orders  for  several  weeks  for  its  plant  at  Swiss- 
vale,  Pa.,  which  will  build  airplane  engines.  The  Marlin- 
Rockwell  Corporation  is  buying  for  its  Standard  Roller  Bear- 
ing plant  in  Philadelphia.  The  Roller-Smith  Co.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  has  bought  a  few  tools  for  work  on  ammeters  for  air- 
plane engines. 

The  large  crane  order  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
has  not  yet  been  placed,  but  this  company  is  doing  other 
buying  for  this  country  and  Russia.  Six  50-ton  and  two 
20-ton  cranes  will  go  to  the  new  locomotive  shop  to  be  built 
at  Vladlvostock,  Siberia. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.  has  plans  drawn 
for  a  round  house  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  S.  S.  White 
Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  build  an  addition  to  its 
factory  for  making  dental  instruments.  The  Brown  Pyrom- 
eter Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  also  build  an  addition.  All  three 
companies  are  expected  to  buy  some  new  equipment. 

The  Acme  Gear  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture  gears. 
Harry  <".  Cole,  Philadelphia,  is  the  principal  incorporator. 

W.  T.  White,  I'hiladelphia,  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  215  x  250 
ft.,  at  Twentieth  Street  and  the  Erie  Avenue,  to  cost  about 
$180,000.  The  Watson  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  the 
contractor. 
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The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  Chestnut  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  dental  instruments,  etc.,  is  building 
a  four-story  and  basement  addition  to  its  plant,  about  60  x  75 
ft.,  on  De  Quince  Street,  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  William  Cramj)  &  Sons  Ship  &  Kngine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  will  build  three  shop  additions  to  its  plant  at 
Kast  Richmond  and  Norris  streets,  to  cost  about  $35,000. 

The  Roach  Automobile  Rotary  Safety  Brake  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  incorporate*!  in  Delaware  with  capital  of 
$1,000,000  to  manufacture  safety  brakes,  etc.  Mahlon  Van 
Booskirk  and  Henry  R.  Heyl,  Philadelphia,  and  A.  P.  Steven- 
•son,  Wilmington.  Del.,  are  the  incorporators. 

Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Avenue  and  Second 
Street,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  machinery  and  ijarts, 
has  filed  plans  for  improvements  in  its  plant  to  cost  about 
$5,000. 

The  Reeves  Foundry  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  erect  two 
small  additions  on  North  Logan  Avenue. 

The  Hydro-Submersible  Corporation  of  America,  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  incorporatetl  in  Delaware  with  capital  of 
$1,000,000  to  manufacture  submarine  boats.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  Harold  T.  Montague,  Edward  A.  Fretz  and  Reynolds 
O.   Gilke,  Philadelphia. 

The  Diamond  Chain  Co.,  North  George  Street,  York.  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  chains,  has  acquired  about  five  acres  on 
center  Street  for  the  construction  of  additions.  The  proposed 
new  building  will  be  about  50  x  500  ft.  and  will  be  arranged 
for  a  machine  shop  and  drop  forge  works.  Two  four-story 
buildings  will  also  be  erected  to  be  u.sed  for  automatic  ma- 
chinery. The  company  is  also  planning  for  an  addition  to 
its  North  End  plant,  to  be  used  for  the  in.stallation  of  new 
forge  equipment,  consisting  of  twelve  units.  This  latter  ex- 
tension will  be  employed  for  increased  production  of  a 
patent  skid  chain  for  motor  trucks. 

The  Rowe  Motor  Mfg.  Co..  Downingtown,  Pa.,  manufac-  ■ 
turer  of  motor  trucks,  has  purchased  a  5-acre  tract  along 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant  which  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  March  1.  It  is  said  that  the  Downingtown 
plant  will  be  moved  to  the  new  location.  Samuel  J.  Rowe 
is  president  and  J.  Cameron  Matteer  secretary. 

The  Frick  Co.,  West  Main  Street,  Waynesboro.  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  machinery,  agricultural  imjilements,  etc.,  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  two-story  and  liasement  addi- 
tion, about  60  X  100  ft.,  to  cost  about  $10,000,  to  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  tractors.     A.  C.  Frick  is  president. 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  traction  engines  and  other  machinery,  will  make 
extensions  and  improvements  in  its  foundry  to  cost  about 
$12,000.     Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  Rockford,  111. 

The  Columbus  Chain  Co..  Lebanon,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
chains,  is  planning  for  extensions  to  its  plant.  The  company, 
with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  recently  consolidated 
with  the  McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  252  Amherst  Street,  Buffalo. 

The  Gibson-Clark  Co.,  Indiana,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture  farm  machinery. 
Lewis  G.  Clark,  Indiana,  is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  Lycoming  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Oliver  and  High 
streets,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  and  gasoline  engines,  has  completed  remodeling  the  for- 
mer plant  of  the  United  States  Machine  Co.,  South  Williams- 
port,  recently  acquired,  and  plans  for  immediate  operations 
on  an  increa.sed  scale.  It  is  said  that  employment  will  be 
given  to  about  50  additional  men  at  once. 

The  Conestoga  Traction  Co.,  I^ancaster,  Pa.,  will  make 
extensions  and  improvements  at  its  Engleside  power  plant 
to  cost  about  $100,000.  Considerable  new  electrical  equip- 
ment will   be  installed. 

The  Freeland  Machinery  &  Iron  Co.,  Freeland,  Pa.,  re- 
cently incorporated,  is  negotiating  for  local  property  for  its 
proposed  new  works.  The  former  factory  of  the  Salmon 
Iron  Works  is  being  considered.  Tonhill  Brothers,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  head  the  company. 

The  Grove  City  Brass  &  Bronze  Co.,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
bronze  and  brass  .specialties.  T.  A.  Sampson,  Mercer.  Pa., 
is  the  principal   incorporator. 


Baltimore 

Bai.timork,  Nov.   19. 

Fire,  Nov.  17,  destroyed  the  machine  shop,  boiler  house 
and  office  building  of  the  F.  X.  Hooper  Co.,  Glenarm,  Md., 
manufacturer  of  machines  for  printing  on  wood.  Considerable 
machinery   was  damaged  or  destroyed. 

The  Standard  Electric  &  Elevator  Co..  118  East  Pratt 
Street,  Baltimore,  has  been  incorporated  with  $500,000  capi- 
tal stock  to  manufacture  machinery,  engines,  flfc-trical   aiijia- 


ratus,  elevators,  etc.  The  incorporators  are  Frederick  Stark, 
Francis  Tucker,  Cyrus  A.  Yarrington,  Carroll  B.  Roberts. 
Frank  Pfister,  Carl  H.  Mohr,  John  S.  Dehn,  Wilson  R.  Payne 
and   Frederick   E.   Wurzbacher. 

Three  additional  buildings  will  be  erected  by  the  Bart- 
lett-Hayward  Co.,  Scott  and  McHenry  streets,  Baltimore. 
One  will  be  a  one-story  plate  shop,  50  x  300  ft.,  at  Pratt 
and  Parkin  streets,  to  cost  $15,000 ;  another  a  one-story 
frame  building,  90  x  153  ft.,  at  Gunpowder  and  Hamburg 
streets,  to  cost  $15,000,  and  a  third,  one-.story,  18  x  32  ft.,  at 
Preston  Street  and  Brentwood  Avenue,  to  cost  $500. 

The  American  Propeller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  233  to  249  East 
Hamburg  Street,  Baltimore,  will  build  a  one-story  dry  kiln, 
46  X  78  ft.,  at  Jackson  and  Gittings  streets,  at  a  cost  of 
$7,000. 

An  addition  to  cost  $500  will  be  made  to  the  machine 
.shop  of  the  Betts  Machine  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  recently 
acquired   by   the   E.    J.    DuPont    de    Nemours   Co. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Nov.  19. 
Construction  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  large  plant  of 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Vulcan  and  Rosedale 
avenues  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  Buffalo,  for  the 
manufacture  of  turbines  for  the  Government,  and  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  the  installation  of  machinery  in  a  few  weeks. 
It  is  stated  that  7000  men  in  three  shifts  will  be  employed 
when  the  plant  is  completed. 

The  Russell  Motorcar  Co.,  a  Canadian  corporation,  ha.s 
purchased  a  one-story  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  at  Dewey  Avenue  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Belt  Line,  Buffalo,  with  a  floor  area  of 
100,000  sq.  ft.,  in  which  it  will  make  munitions.  Manufactur- 
ing will  begin  as  soon  as  the  machinery  can  be  installed. 
About  400  men  will  be  employed. 

The  J.  P.  Devine  Co.,  manufacturer  of  vacuum  drying  and 
impregnating  apparatus,  Buffalo,  is  building  an  addition 
35  X  200  ft.  to  its  plant  at  Clinton  and  Manitoba  streets  and 
the   Erie  Railroad. 

The  Transmission  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  com- 
menced construction  of  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  Military 
Road,  Kenmore  Avenue  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

The  Charles  B.  Viner  Co.,  organ  manufacturer,  Buffalo, 
has  commenced  work  on  a  factory  at  Niagara  and  Penfleld 
streets  for  the  manufacture  of  church  organs. 

The  Globe  Pattern  Works,  Buffalo,  is  building  a  second 
story  to  Its  pattern  shops  at  NoitIs  and  Hertel  avenues. 

The  Stewart  Motor  Co.,  9  Randall  Street.  Buffalo,  has  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  new  two-story  machine  shop,  30  x  110 
ft.,  on  East  Delavan  Street. 

The  Gray  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  machine 
tools.  A.  W.  Sawyer,  P.  R.  Smith  and  K.  Dayton,  all  of 
Buffalo,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Strong  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  33  Norris  Street,  Buffalo, 
specializing  in  the  production  of  steel  castings,  is  building 
an  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Misener  &  Irving  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  tools 
and  other  specialties.  The  incorporators  are  J.  I.  Misener, 
E.  V.  B.  Tyminski  and  A.  Pearsall,  all  of  Syracuse. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  19. 
Buying  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  war  requirements, 
and  is  proceeding  at  a  rate  that  is  without  precedent  In  this 
.section  of  the  country.  The  leading  i)urchaser  Is  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  which  in  the  past  week  has  continued  to  dis- 
tribute large  orders  with  an  entire  absence  of  red  tape  or 
unnecessary  delay,  with  the  further  gratifying  feature  that 
the  orders  have  been  well  distributed.  All  the  tools  are  re- 
(juired  in  the  manufacture  of  75  mm.  gun  carriages  with  re- 
coil mechanism. 

The  Four  Ivakes  Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  continues 
to  place  orders  for  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  300 
5  in.  naval  guns.  The  tools  to  be  jjurchased  will  total  at 
least  $325,000.  They  are  to  be  Installed  In  a  plant  150  x  5(tO' 
ft.,  which  is  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  55  days.  The  com- 
pany is  having  made  under  its  own  auspices  20  large  lathes 
In  addition  to  the  tools  to  be  purchased  from  other  manu- 
facturers. 

Reports  coming  to  this  market  from  Detroit  intlicate  that 
the  plant  which  Dodge  Bros,  will  build  for  the  execution  of 
a   huge   contract    will   cost   between    $2,000,000   and    $3,000,000. 
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Machinery    men    here    unUeratand    that    the    contract    Is    for 
155  mm.  hydro-pneumatic  recoil  slides.     As  previously  stated, 
the  chief  effect  of  the  buying  for  Detroit  delivery,  so  far  as- 
this  district  is  concerned,  is  to  tighten  factory  deliveries. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  has  bought  a  fair-sized 
list  for  delivery  at  its  Akron,  Ohio,  plant,  the  requirements 
being  miscellaneous. 

An  indication  of  the  activity  of  the  market  lies  in  the 
fact  that  one  dealer  sold  more  tools  in  the  first  15  days  of 
this  month  than  in  any  entire  month  in  its  history,  and  with 
the  war  business  has  enjoyed  a  fair  run  of  orders  from  in- 
dustrial buyers.  The  greatest  demand  continues  for  large 
machines  and  their  delivery  is  correspondingly  far  off.  Large 
turret  lathes  of  one  make,  for  instance,  cannot  be  had  until 
next  March,  while  smaller  machines  of  the  same  type  are 
available  for  December  delivery.  Large  planing,  boring  and 
drilling  machines  are  impossible  to  get  inside  of  several 
months. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  been  awarded  a  con- 
tract by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for  36  3500-ton 
vessels,  each  to  cost  $700,000.  They  are  to  be  delivered  in 
July  or  August,  next,  and  will  be  built  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
At  its  South  Chicago  plant  the  company  will  soon  have 
four  additional  berths,  making  six  altogether.  The  boats 
are  to  be  261  ft.  long,  43  ft.  beam. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  $100,000  one  and  two- 
story  factory,  400  ft.  long,  which  is  to  be  built  for  the  Har- 
rington &  King  Perforating  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Edwards  Cylinder  Mfg.  Co.,  Pekin,  111.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
pump  cylinders.  A  factory  has  been  obtained,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  operations  will  begin  early  in  December.  T.  N. 
Smith  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Negotiations  have  been  closed  for  the  removal  of  the 
Menominee  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.  from  Menominee,  Mich.,  to 
Cairo,  111.  Several  sites  for  the  new  plant  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

Contract  has  been  let  and  ground  has  been  broken  for  the 
flrst  building  of  a  group  to  be  erected  at  Rockford,  111.,  for 
the  C.  Mattison  Machine  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis.  The  flrst  unit 
will  be  of  concrete,  100  x  400  ft.,  part  two  stories.  The 
company  manufactures  wood-working  and  other  machinery. 
Machine  tools  and  equipment  valued  at  over  $1,000,000, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Pullman  Motor  Car  Co.,  York, 
Pa.,  will  be  sold  at  auction,  beginning  Dec.  4,  by  Samuel  L. 
Winternitz  &  Co.,  auctioneers,  506  Rector  Building,  Chicago. 
The  property  comprises  about  111  machines,  including  lathes, 
milling,  grinding  and  gear  cutting  machines,  turret  ma- 
chinery, motors  and  miscellaneous  tools  and  supplies. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  19. 

The  demand  for  machine-tools  from  industries  executing 
Government  contracts  continues  in  great  volume  and  no  slack- 
ening is  noticeable  either  in  the  number  or  urgency  of 
orders.  Requirements  of  local  metal-working  industries  con- 
tinue large  and  no  relief  is  looked  for  in  the  near  future 
because  of  the  establishment  of  new  Industries.  Many  new 
companies  have  been  organized  to  undertake  Government 
work,  but  others  aim  to  manufacture  implements  of  peace, 
notably  agricultural  tools.  Activity  in  the  foundry  trade 
continues  at  a  high  ebb  and  the  entrance  of  several  new 
arms  into  this  field  has  also  been  noted.  The  demand  for 
castings  probably  has  never  before  been  of  such  large 
volume.  Many  manufacturers  operating  big  foundries  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  apply  to  outside  shops  to  take  care 
of  the  overflow,  even  though  they  have  increased  their  ca- 
pacities. 

The  Falk  Company,  Milwaukee,  founder  and  machinist, 
bas  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Worden-Allen  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, for  the  erection  of  a  new  steel  and  brick  machine  shop, 
176  X  300  ft.  The  additional  facilities  are  required  for  the 
execution  of  Government  contracts  for  herring-bone  reducing 
gears  for  destroyers  and  other  naval  purposes.  Harold  S. 
Falk  Is  general  superintendent. 

The  United  States  Gear  Shift  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has 
been  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maine  with  an  author- 
ised capital  stock  of  $405,000,  of  which  $150,000  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Wisconsin  interest  It  will  manufacture  a 
hydraulic  gear-nhlftlng  mechanism  for  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  other  vehicles.  The  offlcers  are:  President,  N.  J. 
Whelan ;  vice-president  and  secretary,  L.  A.  Laursen  ;  treas- 
urer, J.  T.  Joyce ;  directors,  R.  B.  Gillette  and  Edward 
Hutchens.  Ultimately  the  capital  stork  will  be  $1,500,000. 
of  which  $500,000  will  bo  preferred  and  the  remainder  com- 
mon stock.  Temporary  manufacturing  quarters  will  be  leased 
Immediately  pending  the  erection  of  a  plant  on  a  site  Just 
purchased   In  Eau  Claire. 


Lippert  &  Rhenstrom,  Kenosha,  Wis,,  metal  bed  manu- 
facturers, have  broken  ground  for  an  addition  costing  about 
$25,000  with  equipment.  The  general  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  P.  J.  Eiflier,  Kenosha. 

Henry  J.  Pauly,  Milwaukee,  will  build  a  two-story  ma- 
chine shop,  41  X  48  ft.,  at  218-220  Fourth  Street,  costing 
$7,500. 

The  Wisconsin  Tractor  Co.,  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  has  in- 
creased its  cai)ital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  to  accom- 
modate its  growing  business  and  to  take  care  of  local  stock- 
holders in  the  Shaw  Motor  Co.,  who  financed  the  erection  of 
the  machine  shop  and  foundry  occuified  by  the  tractor  works. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  buildings  the  Shaw  company 
was  unable  to  make  arrangements  to  transfer  its  works  to 
Sauk  City  and  later  the  group  was  taken  over  by  McFar- 
land  &  Westmont,  Lodi,  Wis.,  who  organized  the  Wisconsin 
Tractor  Co.  to  conduct  their  tractor  manufacturing  bu-siness. 

The  Arneson  Foundry  Co.,  319  Exchange  Street,  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  is  taking  bids  through  White,  White  &  White,  archi- 
tects, for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  steel,  brick  and  con- 
crete addition,  yo  x  125  ft.,  costing  $50,000  with  complete 
equipment. 

The  C.  A.  Lawton  Co.,  DePere,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
gasoline  engines,  sustained  an  estimated  loss  of  $10,000  by 
fire  which  almost  totally  destroyed  its  main  pattern  shop. 
Rebuilding  will  begin  immediately.. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis.,  will  soon  be  in  the 
market  for  two  or  three  large  boilers  for  its  central  heating 
plant.     Dr.  Samuel  Plantz  is  president. 

The  Northern  Foundry  Co.,  organized  by  Milwaukee  and 
Racine,  Wis.,  capital,  has  decided  upon  Marinette,  Wis.,  as 
the  location  of  its  permanent  plant  and  headquarters.  It 
has  leased  the  foundry  and  pattern  shop  of  the  former 
Marinette  Iron  Works  and  expects  to  be  producing  castings 
by  Dec.  1.  The  product  will  be  utilized  for  the  most  part 
by  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  manu- 
facturer of  farm  machinery,  automobiles,  etc.  James  M.  Fitz- 
patrick  is  president  and  S.   D.  Drew,  general  superintendent. 

The  Liberty  Foundry  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  by  Walter  J.  Buckley, 
Gerhard  W.  Mockly  and  Edward  G.  Mockly,  to  manufacture 
castings  and  patterns. 

The  Racine  Boat  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  and  the  Simmons 
Boat  Co.,  Chicago,  have  been  consolidated  under  the  control 
of  the  Simmons  interests.  O.  M.-  Godske  retires  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Racine  company  and  is  succeeded  by  Ned 
Simmons,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  both  yards.  Fred  W.  Herman  remains  as  president 
of  the  Racine  company.  The  Chicago  yard  will  continue 
to  build  craft  from  50  ft.  upward  and  the  Racine  yard  will 
specialize  in  smaller  boats  up  to  50  ft.  in  length. 

The  Lawson  Aircraft  Corporation,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  on 
Nov.  15  took  occupancy  of  its  new  manufacturing  plant, 
erected  especially  for  the  manufacturing  of  airplanes.  The 
main  shop  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  75  x  150  ft.,  two  and 
three  stories.  The  present  temporary  quarters  will  be  con- 
tinued in  operation  as  an  auxiliary  shop.  Alfred  W.  Lawson 
is  general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Trenam  Tractor  Co.,  403  Cedar  Street,  Milwaukee, 
recently  organized  to  manufacture  tractors,  is  negotiating 
with  business  men's  associations  in  Stevens  Point  and  other 
central  Wisconsin  cities  with  a  view  of  selecting  a  perma- 
nent location  for  its  proposed  new  plant.  John  J.  Trenam 
Is  president  and  F.  M.  Schuler,  secretary. 

The  Pan-American  Rubber  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  purchased 
a  plant  in  South  Milwaukee  for  the  manufacture  of  a  general 
line  of  commercial  and  automobile  rubber  goods.  Equipment 
is  being  installed.  Joseph  T.  Huebner  is  general  manager. 
The  Appleton  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  will  either 
build  a  number  of  additions  to  its  present  plant  or  con- 
struct an  entirely  new  group  in  order  to  handle  its  orders 
for  car  movers.  Bookings  from  France,  Great  Britain  and 
domestic  sources  are  so  large  that  the  company  is  behind  on 
Its  contracts.     Plans  for  enlargements  are  being  made. 

Mayer  Bros.,  Inc.,  Antigo,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  power 
hammers,  is  completing  patterns  for  several  larger  types  of 
hammers,  production  of  which  will  be  undertaken  after  Jan. 
1.  Up  to  this  time  the  maximum  has  been  a  100-lb.  hammer. 
Many  orders  have  been  received  for  hammers  up  to  250  lb., 
which  will  be  executed  next  year. 

The  Menasha  Wire  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Menasha,  Wis.,  Is  taking 
bids  through  Edwin  A.  Wettengill,  architect.  Appleton,  Wls.^ 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  to  cost  $35,000.  It  manufac- 
tures brass  screens  and  other  paper  and  pulp  mill  devices. 
John  Graf,  head  of  the  Star  Pointer  Pump  Mfg.  Co.,  Menasha, 
Is  president. 

The  Globe  Shipbuilding  Co..  Superior,  Wis.,  is  adding  an 
area  of  400  x  1500  ft.  to  its  yards  and  will  install  three 
electric  traveling  cranes. 
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The  P.  &  B.  Mfg-.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
electrical  fittings,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  A.  H.  Petersen 
Mfg.  Co.  A  substantial  expansion  of  the  company's  manu- 
facturing facilities  will  take  place  soon. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Nov.  19. 
The  demand  for  machinery  for  war  industries,  largely 
for  shell,  motor  truck  and  gun  work,  continues  very  heavy. 
Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  who  have  a  contract  for  recoil  mech- 
anisms for  guns,  are  inquiring  for  a  large  amount  of  equip- 
ment, although  no  definite  list  has  been  issued.  The  F.  B. 
Stearns  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  inquiring  for  about  25  machines 
for  airplane  motor  work,  including  lathes  and  drilling,  milling, 
grinding  and  profiling  machines.  The  American  Brake  Shoe 
&  Foundry  Co.  has  a  new  inquiry  out  for  a  round  lot  of 
lathes  for  its  Erie,  Pa.,  plant  for  work  on  6-in.  shells.  A 
local  manufacturer  has  an  order  for  50  turret  lathes  for  the 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  Hazelton,  Pa., 
and  32  turret  lathes  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  in  addition 
to  round  lot  orders  from  the  same  sources  recently  noted,  and 
has  a  large  number  of  other  inquiries.  This  company  reports 
that  its  October  domestic  sales  broke  all  records,  its  volume 
of  business  only  being  exceeded  in  one  month  when  it  re- 
<;eived  an  unusually  heavy  volume  of  export  orders. 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Guardian  Building,  Cleveland, 
recently  organized  by  men  prominent  in  the  iron,  steel  and 
metal-working  industry  to  manufacture  airplanes,  will  shortly 
equip  an  experimental  building  and  plans  to  erect  a  plant 
in  the  next  few  months.  The  company  will  devote  its  atten- 
tion largely  to  fighting  machines  for  the  Government.  It  is 
in  the  market  for  wood-working  machinery  and  machine  shop 
and  tool  room  equipment  for  its  experimental  plant,  and 
tihortly  will  buy  equipment  for  its  permanent  works. 

The  C.  &  M.  Fence  &  Galvanizing  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $35,000  by  Ralph 
J.   Crane,   Thomas  A.   Crane,   and  others. 

The  Cleveland  Gear  Grinding  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been 
mcorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000  by  Roy  N. 
Hall,  M.  E.  Noyes,  and  others. 

The  Her  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  by  F.  M.  Her,  and 
others,  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Her  Co.,  manufac- 
turer of  brass  and  melting  furnaces,  or©  pulverizers,  blow- 
ers and  other  equipment.  An  addition,  30  x  50  ft,  is  being 
erected. 

The  Lewis  Foundry  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  reincor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  Lewis  Steel  Products  Co. 
[t  operates  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  at  4080  Detroit 
Avenue  and  manufactures  gas  and  gasoline  valves.  Two  new 
factory  buildings  were  added  recently. 

The  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  fireproof  factory.  W.  C.  Owen  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  are  the  architects. 

The  Engel  Aircraft  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  Hunkin-Conkey  Construction  Co.,  Cleveland,  for 
an  addition  to  its  plant. 

A  three-story  addition  will  be  built  shortly  to  the  plant 
of  the  Knight  Tire  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  now  a  part  of  the 
Republic  Rubber  Co. 

The  Zanesville  Malleable  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  is  enlarg- 
ing Its  plant  by  the  erection  of  an  addition,  50  x  150  ft.,  and 
has  acquired  an  adjoining  site  for  further  extensions. 

The  Ashland  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  recently 
organized  by  James  and  Waldo  Kuffman,  is  building  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  aluminum  castings. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Nov.   1S». 

Inquiries  for  machine  tools  continue  on  the  Increase,  prac- 
tically all  being  from  firms  making  war  munitions.  Dodge 
Bros.,  Detroit,  have  issued  a  list  requesting  prices  on  250 
milling  machines.  This  firm  has  lately  bought  heavily  of 
lathes,  planers  and  boring  mills.  Dayton  companies  are 
also  placing  orders  for  different  types  of  machines.  Export 
business  is  largely  confined  to  machine  tools  needed  by  the 
Government  for  repair  shops  in  France,  although  quite  a 
number  of  portable  electric  drilling  machines  have  lately 
gone  forward  to  Spain  and  Italy.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  much  new  demand  for  shaping  machines,  but  all  local 
companies  are  very  busy.  The  demand  for  electric  genera- 
tors and  motors  is  also  declining,  and  the  releasing  of  a 
small  percentage  of  labor  from  these  plants  has  been  of 
benefit  to  a  few  companies  who  are  shorthanded. 

Jobbing  foundries  making  a  specialty  of  small  castings 
are  not  as  busy  as  they  were  three  months  ago,  but  foundries 


making   machine   tool   castings   have   all    the   work   they   can 
take  care  of. 

The  United  States  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has 
acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  American  Milling 
Machine  Co.,  Ludlow,  Ky.,  and  will  continue  the  manufacture 
of  No.  1%  milling  machines  in  the  Ludlow  plant.  The  exec- 
utive offices  of  the  first  named  company  are  at  1950  West 
Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.     Henry  F.  Smith  is  president. 

Carpenter  &  Weldon,  Pickering  Building,  Cincinnati,  re- 
frigerating engineers  and  contractors,  are  remodeling  tha 
plant  of  the  Crystal  Ice  Co.,  Beaumont,  Tex.  Nearly  all  the 
extra  equipment  has  been  purchased,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  electric  motors. 

It  is  reported,  but  not  yet  officially  confirmed,  that  the 
J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  definitely  decided  to 
remove  its  plant  to  Bond  Hill  suburb.  The  company  pur- 
chased a  building  site  three  years  ago,  but  was  held  up  in 
its  plans  by  the  lack  of  street  car  service  for  its  workmen, 
which  has  now  been  remedied  by  the  extension  of  a  city 
car  line. 

The  plant  of  the  Hamilton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  was  recently  slightly  damaged  by  fire.  No  delay 
in  operation  was  experienced. 

The  Premier  Rubber  &  Insulation  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  haa 
been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  by  Henry  M. 
Granzow  and  others.  No  announcement  has  been  made  as 
to  manufacturing  plans. 

The  Dayton-Wright  Airplane  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  the  Darling  Motor  Co.  Additions  will  bo 
built  and  machinery  installed  for  the  manufacture  of  airplane 
parts.  This  factory  was  formerly  operated  by  Orville  Wright 
in  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  on  a  small  scale. 

The  Hardware  Specialties  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  J.  B.  Gaines 
and  others. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  constructing  a 
temporary  manufacturing  building  at  241  East  First  Street. 

The  Banner  Pattern  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  James  Crooks,  Edward 
Schmid  and  others. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  London,  Ohio,  has  decided 
to  erect  a  new  plant  that  will  more  than  double  its  present 
output  of  sheet  metal  specialties. 

The  L.  W.  Carroll  Machine  Co.,  Batavia,  Ohio,  has  re- 
moved its  shop  from  the  Kreckeler  Building  to  more  com- 
modious quarters  near  the  Norfolk  &  Western  depot  It 
manufactures  a  patented  clutch  pulley. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Nov.   19. 

Inquiries  for  machines  are  fewer  in  number  but  are  as 
good  as  orders  where  reasonably  quick  deliveries  can  be 
made.  There  is  no  nibbling  for  prospects  and  a  good  volume 
of  business  is  being  handled.  Motors  are  in  good  demand. 
Labor  continues  scarce. 

The  Roy  C.  Whayne  Supply  Co.,  Louisville,  is  In  the 
market  for  a  25-hp.,  double-drum  electric  hoist,  220-volt, 
three-phase,  60-cycle,  with  swinger,  and  for  a  7V^-hp.,  three- 
phase,   25-cycle,   220   or   440-volt  motor. 

Grainger  &  Co.,  Tenth  and  Rowan  streets,  Louisville,  are 
in  the  market  for  a  5-ton  electric  traveling  crane  with  about 
36-ft   span. 

The  Farmers'  Co-Operatlve  Associations  of  Kentucky,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  propose  to  establish  a  factory  to  cost  $500,000 
to  manufacture  farm  equipment  and  supplies.  John  H.  Hum- 
phreys, College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex- 
ington,  may  be  addressed. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  an  8,  10  or  12-hp.  double  cylinder,  double-drum  hoist- 
ing engine,  without  boiler. 

The  G.  W.  Simmons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  steam  driven  air  compressor,  capacity  300  to  400 
cu.  ft.  per  min.  at  100  lb.,  to  run  at  variable  speed,  con- 
trolled by  a  pressure  governor. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Nov.    19. 

The  Muncie  Cap  &  Set  Screw  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Protective  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $200,000. 

The  T.  W.  Warner  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  manufacturer  of  au- 
tomobile parts,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000 
to  $2,000,000. 

The  Newtown  Electric  Light  Co.,  Newtown,  Ind.,  has  been 
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iiK'orpoiated  with  $10,000  capital  8toci<  to  generate  electric 
light  and  power.  The  directors  are  James  R.  Campbell, 
Thomas  Schultz  and  George  F.  Chamberlain. 

The  Printers'  Machinery  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Ko- 
komo,  Ind..  with  $25,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  binding 
machines.  The  directors  are  Reuben  Hawkins,  Harrison  D. 
Wilcutts,  Harry  M.  Lynch,  M.  K.  Louth  and  .lames  C. 
Patten. 

The  Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.,  Indianapolis,  is  building  a  one 
story  brick  and  steel  addition  to  its  plant,  92  x  182  ft.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  four-cylinder  automobile  motors.  It  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  by  Jan.  1. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Nov.   19. 

The  Tchula  Gin  Co.,  Tchula,  Miss.,  is  In  the  market  for 
about  $10,000  worth  of  equipment  for  its  plant. 

The  Mitchell  Round  Bale  Co.,  Marietta,  Okla.,  is  in  the 
market  for  equipment  to  replace  about  $20,000  worth  of  ma- 
chinery destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Mitchell  Ginning  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  is  in  the 
market  for  about  $50,000  worth  of  equipment  to  replace  ma- 
chinery destroyed  in  a  recent  fire. 

The  Empire  District  Electric  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  will  install 
equipment  at  a  cost  of  about  $275,000  to  increase  its  capacity 
to  55,000  kw. 

Wheeler  &  Rogers,  Sumner,  Miss.,  will  erect  a  machine 
shop  at  Tutwiler,  Miss.,  and  are  in  the  market  for  equip- 
ment. 

The  N.  O.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  manufacturer  of 
plumbing  supplies,  will  increase  its  capital  from  $1,500,000 
to  $2,500,000  to  enlarge  its  capacity  and  add  new  equipment. 

The  Marianna  Motor  Car  Co.,  Marianna,  Ark.,  capital 
$50,000,  is  in  the  market  for  equipment  for  a  repair  plant  and 
machine  shop.     H.  Banks  is  president. 

The  Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Madisonville,  La.,  Ernest 
Lee  Jahncke,  New.  Orleans,  president,  will  equip  a  plant  at 
Madisonville  to  build  steel  steamships.  It  has  a  Government 
contract. 

The  Mitchell  Ginning  Co.'s  gin  at  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  with 
offices  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  burned  with  a  loss 
of  $50,000  on  machinery. 

The  Williams  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Texarkana,  Ark.,  is  in  the 
market  for  boring  machines,  particularly  drill  presses,  etc. 

The  Ingalls  Iron  Works,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  recently  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  vrill  operate  a  machine 
shop  and  foundry.  K.  I.  Ingalls  is  president  and  A.  L.  Gilli- 
land.  treasurer. 


Texas 


Austin,  Nov.  17. 

Industrial  activities  are  unusually  brisk  throughout  this 
section.  Machinery  dealers  state  that  more  orders  have 
been  received  for  heavy  machines  within  the  last  three 
weeks  than  at  any  time  for  several  years.  Conditions  in 
Mexico  do  not  Improve,  and  there  has  lieen  a  temporary 
cessation  of  buying  for  that  country. 

The  Uvalde  Electric  Light  Co.,  Uvalde,  will  enlarge  Its 
plant  and  provide  power  for  pumping  water  from  shallow 
wells  for  Irrigation  purposes. 

The  Acme  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Dallas,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  sto<?k  of  $15,000.  Sam  Weinberg  is  a  stock- 
holder. 

It  Is  announced  that  the  Hallas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dal- 
las, will  make  Improvements  to  Its  property  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $2,500,000,  which  will  Involve?  the  expenditure  of 
about  |750.Of»0  within  the  next  few  mrjnths.  Additional  ma- 
chinery will  be   Installed  In   the  power   |)lahl. 

It  In  stated  that  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad 
will  build  an  Ice  and  cold  storaKc  plant  at  Hun  Antonio  at 
a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  Han  Marcos  Utilities  Co.,  Han  Marcos,  will  make  Im- 
r)rovements  to  Its  electric  llRhf  and  waterworks  plant  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000. 

The  HnowriaUi-  &  Taylor  Llicht  ft  Power  Co..  Hnowflake, 
Ariz.,  Is  bettiK  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
A.  Z.  Palmer  of  Taylor,  Ariz.,  and  John  A,  Kreeman,  Snow- 
flake,  are  amonfc  thf  stockholders. 

The  Sinclair  <iu\f  Pipe  Line  Co..  which  has  Its  principal 
ofllce  at  Portland,  Mc,  has  been  xranted  a  Texas  charter 
with  headquarters  at  Houston.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$3,600,000  and  will  lay  a  pipe  line  from  the  Oklahoma  Holds 
to  the  site  of  Its  propfised  refinery  at  Houston,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $ri,OO0.OO0,  InHudlnK  the  Installation  of  pumping 
plants. 

The  Canadian  W,iter.  IJjcht  (^'anadlan,  will 


install  a  new  engine  and  other  e<|iil|)nient  in  its  waterworks 
and  electric  light  plant. 

The  United  Verde  Cojjper  Co.  will  Install  steam  shovels 
and  other  equipment  at  its  mines  ;it  .lerome,  Ariz.  Charles 
Clark  is  general  manager. 

The  City  Council,  Victoria,  will  soon  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant  to 
cost  $40,000. 


California 


San  Fhancisco,  Nov.  13. 

The  demand  for  machine  tools,  especially  the  largest 
type,  continues  very  strong.  One  prominent  supply  com- 
pany, claiming  two  weeks  ago  to  have  the  largest  stock  of 
tools  on  the  coast,  says  that  to-day  its  stock  is  so  low  that 
the  question  of  replenishment  has  become  a  serious  problem. 
Within  two  weeks  it  has  sold  between  $50,000  and  $75,000 
worth  of  tools,  bringing  its  record  of  sales  beyond  that  of 
any  year  since  1906.  The  demand  is  especially  for  auto- 
matic machinery,  large  lathes,  planers  and  radial  drills. 
Cranes  have  also  been  unusually  active.  For  smaller  ma- 
chines the  call  is  normal.  The  inability  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers to  fill  orders  for  machinery  is  causing  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  unless  conditions  improve  it  is  said  the 
Government  may  find  itself  with  a  lot  of  hulls  on  Its  hands 
without  machinery  or  equipment.  The  freight  situation  is 
also  unsatisfactory.  Machinery  people  realize  the  strain  that 
is  being  put  upon  the  railroads,  but  say  it  would  make  condi- 
tions much  easier  if  the  roads  could  furnish  Information 
regarding  the  whereabouts  of  shipments. 

The  Koppel  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  reports  that 
business  has  been  unusually  active  within  the  past  two 
weeks,,  especially  in  supplying  narrow  gage  equipment  for 
industrial  plants  controlled  by  the  Government  at  Mare 
Island,  San  Diego  and  other  pointy. 

The  American  Can  Co.  has  purchased  for  $85,000  a  15-acre 
site  at  Park  and  Fruitvale  avenues,  Oakland,  on  which  It 
will  immediately  begin  the  erection  of  a  plant  to  cost  about 
$1,000,000. 

The  Golden  Gate  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000. 
The  incorporators  are  C.  Bruno  Carlson  and  Victor  O.  Post, 
Oakland ;  A.  G.  Kazebeer,  A.  C.  McNamara,  Thomas  W. 
Firby  and  Herman  Virde,  San  Francisco,  and  J.  E.  Pemberte, 
Berkeley. 

The  Michaelsen  Machinery  Co.,  Reno,  Nev.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  by  Edwin  M.  Fergu- 
son, Emanuel  Cohen  and  Wilbur  D.  Shaw. 

The  California  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Oakland,  is  adding  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  fine-drawn  copper  and  brass 
wire.  A  battery  of  annealing  furnaces  and  machinery  for 
manufacturing  fence  wire  are  also  to  be  added. 

The  Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Emeryville,  has 
added  16,000  ft.  of  floor  space  to  its  factory  and  will  install 
machinery  to  increase  its  capacity  to  1000  machines  per 
month. 

The  Valley  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Fresno,  will  erect 
an  addition  to  its  shops  at  a  cost  of  $3,000. 

The  Goldy  Machine  Works,  Sunnyvale,  has  been  sold  to 
Joseph  Brack,  Lodi,  who  will  manufacture  a  patented  motor 
truck. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  has 
called  for  bids  for  an  extension  to  the  boiler  shop,  98  x  93  ft. 
A  40-ton  crane  will  be  installed. 

The  board  of  education.  Oakland,  has  called  for  bids  for 
bench  lathes  and  other  tools  for  the  Oakland  technical  high 
school. 

The  National  Engineering  Co.,  Wilmington,  Los  Angeles, 
will  build  a  one-story  addition.  40  x  75  ft.,  to  its  machine 
shop.     Plans  have  been  filed. 

The  World  Aircraft  &  Development  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture 
aircraft  and  is  negotiating  for  a  site  for  its  proposed  plant, 
which  will  si)ecialize  in  the  production  of  high  speed  ma- 
chines. A  branch  plant  at  San  Diego  is  also  contemplated. 
Floyd  Smith  and  FYed  C.  Stillwell.  Los  Angeles,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Master  Carburetor  Co..  Los  Angeles,  recently  organ- 
ized, has  secured  the  i)atent  rights  to  manufacture  Master 
carburetors  and  will  equip  a  plant.  C.  G.  Harness  is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager. 

The  Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation.  Pacific  Electric 
Hulldlng,  Los  Angeles,  will  establish  a  new  machine  shop  on 
Glrard   Street. 

The  Electro-Industrial  Tractor  Co.,  Vernon,  Los  Angeles, 
lias  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manu- 
facture tractors.  Richard  H.  Norton.  335  West  Twenty-sev- 
enth  Street,   Is  the  principal   Incorporator. 
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The  Savage  Anns  Corporation.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  ac- 
quired a  building  on  Market  and  State  Streets,  which  It  will 
equip  for  a  gun  manufacturing  plant.  Considerable  machinery 
has  been  ordered. 

The  George  W.  Eno  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $150,000  to  manufacture  rubber 
specialties.  George  W.  and  D.  M.  Eno,  John  C.  Stockwell 
and  A.  T.  Sackett  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, will  increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant  at  Smith's  Island, 
Wilmington,  by  the  addition  of  two  new  shipways.  It  has 
secured  a  new  contract  from  the  Government  for  10  steel 
ships  with  a  capacity  of  about  8800  tons  each. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Nov.    13. 

The  efforts  of  the  lumber  industry  of  this  section  are  con- 
centrated on  the  production  of  ship  and  aircraft  material,  of 
which  only  comparatively  small  percentages  are  obtained 
from  the  logs.  This  results  in  the  accumulation  of  much 
lumber  of  lower  grades. 

The  car  shortage,  which  is  already  acute  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines,  it  is  feared  will  grow  even  worse  than  a  year 
ago.  The  immense  demand  by  the  Government  for  cars  is 
working  extreme  hardship  on  private  shippers.  Shortage  of 
labor,  especially  in  the  logging  camps,  is  becoming  more 
pronounced. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  in  Seattle  shipyards  there 
are  42  ways  for  constructing  ocean-going  wooden  vessels, 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  five  one  year  ago.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Corporation  Commissioner  shows  that  15  shipbuilding  com- 
panies, representing  capital  stock  of  $5,952,000,  were  organ- 
ized in  Oregon. 

The  Oceanic  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  is  completing 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  shipbuilding  plant 
at  Milwaukie,  Ore. 

The  W.  A.  Vigiers  Iron  Works,  Astoria,  Ore.,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works.  It  will  be  moved 
to  the  port  dock,  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  plant  to  be 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of  marine  boilers,  engines,  pro- 
pelling and  other  gear. 

The  Standard  Boiler  Works,  Seattle,  has  completed  plans 
for  its  proposed  boiler  house,  64  x  160  ft.,  33  ft.  high,  to  be 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

The  Erickson  Engineering  Co.,  Seattle,  has  received  con- 
tracts from  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  10  9,500- 
ton  steel  steamships,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $20,000,000. 
C.  J.  Erickson,  president,  has  secured  a  12-acre  site  on  the 
Duwamish  Waterway,  and  preliminary  work  is  under  way 
for  the  construction  of  a  i)lant  to  cost  $500,000.  Besides 
six  ship  ways,  a  boiler  shop,  plate  shed,  foundry,  machine 
and  blacksmith  shojis  will  be  built. 

The  Patter.son-McDonald  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  received  contracts  from  the  Government  for  the  con- 
struction of  8  800-ton  steel  steamships,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000,- 
000.  The  contract  is  the  largest  single  award  ever  made  in 
the  Northwest  and  will  mean  the  establishment  of  another 
steel  shipbuilding  plant  in  Seattle.  The  company  has  a 
shipyard  on  the  Duwamish  Waterway,  where  10  wooden 
ships  are  under  construction.  Four  ways  will  be  added,  with 
two  additional  ones  later.  The  machine  shop  and  foundry 
will  be  enlarged  to  a  length  of  4  40  ft.  Every  detail  of  the 
ships  will  be  constructed  in  the  plant,  including  machinery, 
engines,  boilers,  deck  and  cabin  fittings. 

The  Thomas  Engineering  Works,  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
been  incorporated  for  $100,000  to  manufacture  a  patented 
drag  saw,  pneumatic  cleaner,  riveting  machine  and  pneu- 
matic hammer.  A  factory  will  be  established.  Edwin  E. 
Thomas  is  president  and  H.  G.  Beckwith  manager. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Nov.   19. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000  by 
Arno  A.  Bittues,  Gordon  W.  MacDougall,  Lawrence  Mac- 
farlane,  and  others,  to  manufacture  safety  razors,  blades, 
cutlery,  etc. 

The  Laval  Industrielle,  Ltd..  Ville  Laval  de  Montreal 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $99,000  by 
Joseph  O.  Dion,  Alberic  Cote,  Emile  E.  Parent,  and  others, 
of  Montreal,  to  manufacture  jewelry,  sheet  metal,  clocks,  etc. 
The  Conquest  Machine  Works,  Ltd.,  Conquest,  Sask.,  ha« 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  to  manu- 
facture machinery,  tools,  iron  and  steel,  etc. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Lindsay,  Ont,  will  build  a 
roundhou.se,  machine  ,'^hop  and  coal  hoists  at  Lindsay.  J.  D. 
McMillan,  Belleville,  Ont.,   is  manager. 


The  British  Forgings,  Ltd..  27  Atlantic  Avenue,.  Toronto, 
i.'^  building  a  galvanized  iron  and  frame  plant  to  cost  $4,000. 

W.  K.  Colville  &  Son,  25  Front  Street  East.  Toronto,  will 
build  an  addition  to  their  blacksmith  shop  and  garage  to  cost 
$5,500.  Material  and  equipment  will  be  purchased  by  G.  D. 
Redmond,  33   Fairview   Boulevard,  architect. 

Delta.  B.  C,  will  build  a  pump  house  and  install  an 
electric  pump  to  cost  $12,000.     N.  A.  McDiarmid  is  clerk. 

The  Hydroelectric  Power  Commission,  Eugenia,  Ont.,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  extensions  to  its  power  plant  to 
cost  about   $75,000. 

The  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  244  Booth  Avenue. 
Toronto,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  power  plant  to  cost 
$5,500. 

The  factory  owned  by  the  Cranbrook  Sash  &  Door  Co., 
Ltd.,  Cranbrook,  B.  C,  was  totally  destroye'l  by  fire  with 
a  loss  of  $4  0,000.  It  will  be  rebuilt  and  new  machinery  pur- 
chased. 

The  Volta  Mfg.  Co.,  Welland,  Ont..  is  in  the  market  for 
a  radial  drill  with  4  to  6-ft.  swing. 

George  Hall,  Alton,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  No.  5 
Daisy  or  Oxford  boiler. 

The  Western  Tools,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000  by  L.  Holling,  A.  B.  Cail, 
M.  E.  Cail,  and  others,  to  manufacture  tools,  machinery,  etc. 

The  Multipower  Motor  Sales,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  F.  L.  Mal- 
colm, V.  A.  Leslie,  L.  M.  Sharn,  and  others,  to  manufacture 
automobiles,   motors,   engines,  accessories,   etc. 

The  forge  shoj)  owned  by  P.  Melanson,  Moncton,  N.  B., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $30,000. 

The  Canadian  Metals,  Ltd.,  195  Alexander  Street,  Van- 
couver, will  equip  a  scrap  yard  and  is  in  the  market  for 
shears,  acetylene  cutters  and  a  magnet  for  lifting  Iron. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  Nov.  19. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Nav.v  Department,  Washington,  opening  dates  un- 
assigned,  schedule  1569,  for  one  heavy-duty  engine  lathe  for 
Brc>oklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  schedule  1567  for  one  horizontal  boring 
and  drilling  machine  for  Hingham,  Mass.  ;  schedule  1568,  for 
one  electrically  driven  planer  and  joiner  for  South  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  ;  schedule  1570,  for  one  tool  grinder,  one  radial 
drill  and  one  16-in.  engine  lathe  for  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  Nov.  19  by  the  General  En- 
gineer Depot,  U.  S.  Army,  1419  F  Street  Northwest,  Wash- 
ington, under  circular  441,  for  14  hand-power  boring  ma- 
chines. Also  bids  will  be  received  until  Nov.  19  at  the  office 
of  the  Commanding  Officer,  San  Antonio  Arsenal,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  under  circular  233,  for  one  double-cylinder  air 
compressor  and  one  8  x  42  air  receiver. 

Bids  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department.  Washington,  on  Nov.  9,  12  and  13 
for  furnishing  material  and  supplies  for  the  naval  service 
as  follows : 

Schedule  1862%,  Ordnance,  Class  1,  South  Charleston. 
W.  Va. — Three  universal  boring,  drilling  and  milling  ma- 
chines— Bid  45,  item  la,  $55,740  ;  lb,  $55,740  ;  Ic,  $55,740  : 
46,  part,  $50,150,  on  any  class  of  above  schedule.  Class  2, 
South  Charleston,  W.  Va. — One  open-side  planer— No  bid. 
C'lass  3.  South  C^harleston — Two  6-ft.  universal  radial  drills — 
Bid  8,  $5,065;  40,  $4,891  and  $4,973;  44,  $5,147;  45,  $4,050; 
60,  $4,837.  Class  4.  South  Charleston — One  pit  planing  ma- 
chine— Bid  45,  $126,920.  Class  5,  South  Charleston — One  cut- 
ting-off  planing  machine — No  bi<l.  Class  6,  South  Charleston 
— One  or  two  universal  drilling  machines — Bid  45,  item  la, 
$32,845;  item  lb,  $32,845.  Class  7,  South  Charleston — One 
or  two  10-ft.  universal  radial  drills— Bid  45,  item  la,  $28,910; 
item  lb,  $28,910.  Class  8,  South  Charleston — One  to  three 
platen  planers — Bid  45,  item  la,  $78,200 ;  lb,  $78,200 ;  Ic, 
$78,200;  45,  item  la,  $134,155;  lb,  $134,155;  Ic,  $134,155. 
Class  9,  South  Charleston — One  or  two  grinding  machines- 
Bid  45,  item  la,  $20,435;  lb,  $20,435.  Class  10,  South 
Charleston — One  post  planing  machine — Bid,  4  5,  $59,750. 
Class  11.  South  Charleston — Ont-  or  two  i-otary  or  circular 
planing  machines— Bid  45,  item  la,  $58,230;   lb,  $58,230. 

Names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  by  which  they  are 
designated  in  the  above  list  follow:  Bid  8,  Brown  &  Zortman 
Machinery  Co.,  2535  Liberty  Avenue.  I'ittsburgh ;  40,  Motcli 
&  Merry  weather  Machinery  Co.,  711  Lakeside  Avenue  North- 
west, Cleveland;  44,  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  119  West 
Fortieth  Street.  New  York;  45,  Niles-Bement  Pond  Co.,  Ill 
Broadway,   New    York ;    60,    William   K.    Stjimets,    Pittsburgh. 

Schedule  2119i/(;,  Steam  ICngineering,  Class  61,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. — Two  engine  lathes,  belt-driven — Bid  24,  $2,- 
778.50;  43.  $2,789;  45,  $1,797;  47,  $2,544  and  $2,510;  49, 
$2,845;  61,  $3,484  and  $3,717;  70,  $1,818;  82,  $2,929.90. 
Class   62,   Portsmouth — tJne  four-spindle   motor-driven   drill — 
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Bid  47,  $592  and  $655.  Class  63,  Portsmouth — One  engine 
lathe,  belt  driven — Bid  45,  $810;  61,  $1,512;  70,  $1,030.  Class 
64,  Portsmouth — Two  sensitive,  three-spindle  drills — Bid  4  3, 
$505  ;   47,  $515  ;   49,  $507. 

Names  of  bidders  and  their  numbers  follow:  Bid  24, 
The  Fairbanks  Co.,  416  Broome  Street,  New  York;  43,  Lynd- 
Farquhar  Co.,  419  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston ;  45,  the  Mon- 
arch Machine  Tool  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio;  47,  Manning,  Maxwell 
&  Moore,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York;  49,  Nlles- 
Bement-Pond  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York;  61,  Henry 
Prentiss  &  Co.,  New  York;  70,  the  Philip  Smith  Mfg.  Co., 
Sidney,  Ohio;   82,  Walcott  Lathe  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Schedule  1540,  Construction  and  Repair,  Class  1,  Mare 
[sland — One  motor-driven,  direct-connected  squaring  shear — 
Bid  7,  $3,600;  53,  $3,283.80;  62,  $3,610;  68,  $4,900.  Alterna- 
tive bid — Do.  f.o.b.  works — Bid  7,  $3,215  ;  40,  $2,937  and 
$2,657;  48,  $3,284;  61,  $5,940;  97,  $3,230,  $3,298,  $3,279  and 
$3,309. 

Schedule  1546,  Ordnance,  Class  11,  Mare  Island — Two  du- 
plex milling  machines — Bid  62,  $1,625.  Alternative  bid — 
Do.  f.o.b.  works — Bid  62,  $1,550  ;  80,  $1,565  ;  97.  $1,562  ;  81, 
$16,647.29,   part;    90,    $24,995.04;    98,    $35,219.12. 

Names  of  the  bidders  and  their  numbers  In  the  above 
lists  follow:  Bid  7,  Bertsch  &  Co.,  Cambridge  City,  Md. ;  40, 
Loy  &  Nawrath  Co.,  29  Runyon  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  48, 
Niagara  Machine  &  Tool  Works,  683  Northland  Avenue, 
Buffalo;  53,  George  A.  Ohl  &  Co.,  161  Oraton  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.  ;  61,  Sherrltt  &  Stoer  Co.,  603  Finance  Building,  Phila- 
delphia; 62,  the  T.  O.  Stallman  Supply  Co.,  129  First  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  68,  the  D.  H.  Stoll  Co.,  26  Lansing 
Street,  Buffalo;  80,  Van  Norman  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. ;  81,  Ward  &  Co.,  816  Fourteenth  Street  North- 
west, Washington;  90,  the  Manhattan  Supply  Co.,  115  Frank- 
lin Street,  New  York;  97,  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New 
York. 
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VentllatinfiT  Sets. — B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park. 
Boston.  Bulletin  No.  237.  Concerned  with  a  line  of  ready- 
to-run  portable  ventilating  sets  which  consist  of  an  electric 
motor  with  one  of  the  builder's  multlvane  type  fan  wheels 
mounted  on  the  shaft.  A  number  of  views  of  the  sets  in 
use  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  are  presented,  together 
with  dimension  and  specification  tables. 

Ball  Bearlngro- — Standard-  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. Bulletin  No.  52.  Calls  attention  to  a  line  of  single  and 
double  row  annular  ball  bearings.  The  construction  of  the 
bearings  is  first  mentioned,  followed  by  a  brief  description 
of  the  balls  employed  and  the  tolerances  to  which  the  bear- 
ings are  made.  Dimension  diagrams  and  tables  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  bearings  that  can  be  supplied  are  Included. 

SavTM.— Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Booklet  en- 
titled, "Methods  of  Cutting  Metals."  Size,  4  x  6  in. ;  pages, 
44.  Illustrates  and  describes  the  various  styles  of  solid  and 
Inserted  tooth  metal  cutting  saws.  Information  on  the  uses 
of  each  saw,  the  sizes  In  which  they  can  be  supplied,  the 
number  of  teeth  and  the  speeds  and  feeds  recommended  to 
*ive  satisfactory  operation  are  Included.  The  saws  covered 
included  circular,  milling,  splitting  and  screw  slotting  types 
as  well  as  those  that  have  been  especially  developed  for 
cutting  aluminum,  brass,  copper,  electrotypes,  rubber,  etc. 
Plate  Mlllii,^United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Farm- 
ers Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Bulletin  G.  Gives  a  complete 
description  with  illuHtrations  of  large  plate  mills  which  have 
been  built  for  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  and  other  plants.  All  of 
the  various  types  of  mills  are  illustrated,  together  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  method  of  rolling  both  sheared  and  uni- 
versal plates.  A  list  of  the  mills  that  have  been  built  by  the 
company  and  those  now  under  construction  is  included. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  company 
for  furnlshlnir  complete  mechanical  equipment  for  the  mills, 
as  well  ••  dMirninv  the  best  arrangement  of  the  auxiliary 
oUIla. 

IndastrlAl  Knmtnrrrlnac—w.  O.  Archer  ft  Associates, 
120  Broadway,  New  York,  raniphlet.  Devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  profit  conservation.  <^JIv»-s  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
subjects  of  cost  and  gnntrrul  accounting,  Industrial  engi- 
neering and  factory  muniiKomcnt  and  layout.  All  of  these 
are  briefly  touched  upon  and  the  facilities  possessed  by  the 
Arm  for  planning  new  syxtems  or  Improving  existing  ones  are 
mentioned. 

Screw  Marhin*  frod nets.— National  Acme  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. Calendar.  BIze,  12  x  15^  In.  E:ach  of  the  12  loaves 
In  addition  to  giving  the  calendar  for  one  month  beginning 
with  November  also  has  the  datos  for  the  previous  and  the 
following  months.     As  usual   the   upper  portion   of  the  leaf 


contains  an  Illustration  of  the  company's  screw  machines, 
the  operations  performed  by  them  and  the  accesHories  em- 
ployed. In  addition  to  the  engravings  of  the  different  oper- 
ations,  a  number   of  views   of   products   are   included. 

Gear  Sliapinir  Maclilnen. — Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Co., 
Springfield,  Vt.  Booklet.  Size,  6  x  9  in.;  pages,  136.  De- 
voted to  the  setting  up  and  operating  of  the  company's 
spur  and  helical  gear  shaping  machines.  It  comijrlses  a 
group  of  printed  instructions  and  suggestions  suijplementlng 
those  given  by  the  machine  demonstrators  together  with  data 
on  roughing  and  finishing  cuts,  care  and  maintenance, 
methods  of  clamping  and  supporting  work,  cutting  oils  and 
cooling  compounds,  gaging  and  Inspection  of  work,  rules  for 
calculating  the  elements  of  the  teeth  and  tables  of  gear 
parts,  etc.  In  preparing  the  booklet  numerous  halftone  en- 
gravings and  line  drawings  have  been  included  to  supple- 
ment   the    text. 

Portable  TierlnR  Machine — N.  Y.  Revolving  Portable 
Elevator  Co.,  344  Garfield  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Bulletin 
No.  42.  Illustrates  and  describes  the  use  of  the  company's 
Revolvator  which  is  a  portable  machine  for  piling  cases, 
bales,  barrels,  crated  machinery,  etc.  Among  the  features 
emphasized  are  savings  of  time  and  labor  and  utilization 
of  all  the  floor  space  as  the  goods  can  be  packed  clear  to 
the  celling.  A  number  of  views  of  the  machine  In  use  for 
handling  various  kinds  of  packages  are  Included,  together 
with  lists  of  the  industries  using  these  particular  forms  of 
containers. 

Boronlc-Metal  Alloys. — American  Boron  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  Reading,  Pa.  Pamphlet.  Points  out  the  advantages  of 
using  Boronlc-Copper  and  Boronlc-Metal  Alloys  as  deoxidlz- 
ers.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  what  these  products  are 
and  briefly  mentioning  the  economies  to  be  derived  from 
employing  them,  the  various  uses  of  the  products  are  men- 
tioned. These  comprise  a  series  of  23  numbered  para- 
graphs, one  for  each  product  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
composition  and  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  put.  Directions 
for  using  the  various   products   are   Included. 

Grinding:  and  Polishlngr  MaehlneH. — Gardner  Machine 
Co.,  Beloit,  Wis.  Catalog.  Size,  61/2  x  10  In.;  pages,  121. 
Describes  an  extensive  line  of  grinding  and  polishing  ma- 
chinery together  with  the  various  accessories  and  supplies. 
The  machines  covered  include  disk  type  machines  for  metal 
working  and  pattern  shops,  polishing  and  buflfing  lathes 
and  ring  wheel  grinding  and  band  finishing  machines.  As 
a  general  thing  each  machine  Is  given  a  separate  page  with 
an  illustration  and  brief  description,  and  where  possible  the 
same  arrangement  is  followed  for  the  different  accessories 
and  supplies.  A  number  of  views  of  the  machines  in  use  are 
presented. 

Punch  Press  Safety  Devices— Benjamin  Electric  Mfg. 
Co.,  120  South  Sangamon  Street,  Chicago.  Two  circulars. 
Present  illustrations  and  brief  descriptions  of  two  safety 
devices  for  punch  presses.  One  of  these  is  a  guard  which 
requires  the  use  of  both  hands  to  trip  the  press,  while  the 
other  is  a  small  air  compressor,  designed  for  the  rapid  ejec- 
tion of  pieces  of  work,  dirt,  chips  and  foreign  substances 
from  the  dies  during  the  upstroke  of  the  machine. 

Vacnnm  Drying  and  Impregnating  Apparatus.— J. 
P.  Devine  Co.,  Buffalo.  Bulletin  No.  104.  Gives  complete 
detailed  Information  of  the  equipment  that  has  been  de- 
veloped for  impregnating  electric  colls,  cables,  Insulator  pins, 
electrical  work  of  all  kinds  and  wood.  The  operation  of  the 
unit  is  descrbed  at  length  and  a  number  of  vews  of  Installa- 
tions are  included. 

Flexible  Metal  Hose — Breeze  Mfg.  Co.,  252  South  St., 
Newark,  N.  J.  Mailing  card.  Relates  to  a  line  of  flexible 
metallic  hose  with  Interlocking  walls.  A  number  of  views 
of  the  various  kinds  of  hose  and  fittings  that  can  be  furnished 
supplement  the  descriptive  matter  and  a  table  of  the  standard 
sizes  is  given. 

OH  Storage  Systms.  —  Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.  Pamphlet.  Deals  with  systems  for  stor- 
ing, handling  and  distributing  volatile,  lubricating  and  paint 
oils  in  machine  shops,  mills,  factories,  engine  rooms  and 
railroad  oil  houses.  The  different  pumps  and  tanks  are  Illus- 
trated and  briefly  described  and  a  number  of  views  showing 
the  way  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the  system  can  be  In- 
stalled   are    Included. 

Oxy>Acetylene  Cntting  Equipment.— General  Welding 
&  Equipment  Co.,  107  Ma.ssachusetts  Avenue,  Boston.  Pam- 
let  Treats  of  a  line  of  oxy-acetylene  cutting  equipment  for 
handling  extra  heavy  work.  In  addition  to  illustrations  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  apparatus,  a  number  of  views  of 
work  that  has  been  done  In  making  cuts  ranging  from  6  to 
18  In.  In  length,  are  presented  with  short  statements  of  the 
work  that  was  done  and  the  time  required  to  do  it.  A  few 
suggestions  as  to  the  proper  method  of  handling  the  apparatus 
for  doing  this  work  are  offered. 
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Fostering  the  Shop  Spirit 

New  Departure's  Handling  of  the  Man  Problem— Helpful 
Movements  for  the  Development  of  Employee  and 
Community  Interest 


BY  W.  E.  FREELAND 


A  BIG  factory  in  a  little  city  has  its  own  big  prob- 
lems. If  it  has  grown  so  large  that  in  a  measure 
it  dominates  the  town,  it  has  also  its  big  respon- 
sibilities. This  is  the  present  situation  of  the  New 
Departure  Mfg.  Co.,  maker  of  ball  bearings,  at  Bristol, 
Conn.,  a  city  of  less  than  25,000  people.  The  propor- 
tion of  growth  of  the  factory  in  the  last  three  years 
has  been  almost  ten  to  one  of  that  of  the  town.  So  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  the  problems  of  welding  a  large 
accretion  to  its  original  working  force,  of  housing 
the  many  families  brought  into  the  town,  and  of  de- 
veloping many  things  in  the  community  at  large  have 
had  to  be  met. 

Back  of  such  growth  lies  an  interesting  story  of  in- 
dustrial development.  The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co. 
was  incorporated  June  27,  1889,  and  its  original  prod- 
uct was  the  older  types  of  mechanical  door-bells.  Out 
of  this  business  grew  the  manufacture  of  the  New  De- 
parture bicycle  bells,  so  well  known  to  men  now  of 
middle  age.  Later  came  the  development  of  the  coaster 
brake,  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  bringing 
the  bicycle  back  into  popularity  after  the  near  dissolu- 
tion of  the  bicycle  industry  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century. 

In  1906  the  manufacture  of  ball  bearings  was  taken 
up.  This  has  now  become  the  major  interest  of  the  com- 
pany, although  the  output  of  coaster  brakes  and  bells 
continues  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duction. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  promoted  the  growth  of 
the  company,  aside  from  the  constant  betterment  of 
product,  has  been  its  continued  and  finally  successful 


effort  to  change  the  character  of  ball-bearing  measure- 
ments from  a  multitude  of  special  sizes  to  the  standard 
sizes  which  now  prevail.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  the  company  had  a  ball  bearing  plant 
that  seemed  adequate  for  the  growth  of  several  years. 
Then  machinery  and  motor  conveyances  of  all  kinds 
were  ordered  in  enormous  quantities.  The  ball  bearing 
business  received  an  impetus  that  swept  away  all  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  factory  expansion. 

In  the  two  years  between  June  30,  1915,  and  June  30, 
1917,  the  company  was  compelled  to  add  to  its  factory 
until  it  had  doubled  the  value  of  its  plant  investment 
and  tripled  its  output.  A  series  of  buildings  was  added. 
First  came  a  grinding  plant  which  is  believed  to  house 
more  grinding  machines  than  are  assembled  under  one 
roof  anywhere  else.  Then  a  steel  ball  plant  was  added 
that  has  a  capacity  of  25,000,000  steel  balls  a  day.  It 
is  also  building  a  big  structure  alongside  the  railroad 
track,  locally  known  as  the  Terminal  building,  which 
will  house  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  steel  stock  and  a 
large  equipment  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  initial 
processes  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  packing  and 
shipping  facilities  for  the  finished  product. 

While  this  story  pertains  principally  to  plant  A  at 
Bristol,  the  company  also  has  a  plant  in  East  Bristol, 
known  as  plant  B,  where  bells  are  made,  and  another 
plant,  C,  at  Elmwood,  a  suburb  of  Hartford,  engaged 
principally  in  the  making  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  bear- 
ings. 

102  Houses  in  102  Days 


Naturally,   in   the   rapid   growth  of  the   plant,  the 
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Many  of  the  Houses  Are   for  Two 
Families 


housing  facilities  of  the  town  quickly  proved  inadequate. 
Then  the  company  took  up  its  own  housing  work 
through  an  auxiliary  organization,  the  New  Departure 
Realty  Co.  Twenty-two  acres  of  land  adjoining  a  city 
park  formed  the  site  for  an  extensive  effort  to  overcome 
the  housing  difficulties.  Streets  and  lots  were  graded,  a 
somewhat  difficult  matter  because  of  the  hilly  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  water,  sewers,  electricity  and  gas  put 
throughout  the  tract,  which  is  called  Endee  Manor. 
The  work  of  building  was  begun  in  June,  1916,  and  the 
first  house  was  occupied  Oct.  17,  the  same  year.  In  all, 
102  houses  were  built  in  102  days. 

These  houses  are  on  lots  50  x  150  ft.  and  were  de- 
signed by  the  company's  engineers.  All  are  of  attrac- 
tive design  and  well  constructed  and  comprise  about 
eleven  different  types,  including  quite  a  number  of  both 
the  usual  two-family  house  and  the  duplex,  two-family 
house.  The  102  houses  have  altogether  174  apartments 
of  four  to  six  rooms.  They  are  both  sold  and  rented. 
In  case  of  sale  the  property  is  put  under  special  rigid 
restrictions  intended  to  keep  the  tract  thoroughly  resi- 
dential and  to  prevent  nuisances  that  would  lower  the 
value  of  neighboring  property.  The  houses  are  all  set 
back  20  ft.  from  the  street  and  only  people  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  are 
permitted  to  live 
in  them.  When 
rented,  the  follow- 
ing rates  prevail 
—  four  rooms, 
$14;  five  rooms, 
$16;  single 

houses,  $18.  The 
rents  are  collected 
in  advance. 

The  sales  plan 
has  several  inter- 
esting features. 
Varying  initial  payments  are  permitted,  $100,  however, 
being  the  minimum  payment.  A  local  bank- takes  a  first 
mortgage  at  5  per  cent  and  the  realty  company  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  at  6  per  cent.  Arrangements  are  made 
to  pay  off  this  second  mortgage  in  ten  years  or  less. 
The  houses  vary  in  price  from  $2,900  to  $6,500,  being 
sold  at  net  cost,  as  there  is  no  desire  to  make  a  profit. 
In  the  care  of  the  property  after  purchase  the  company 
maintains  no  paternalistic  attitude.  The  men  are  com- 
pelled to  look  after  their  own  property  as  they  would 
if  they  had  built  independently.  The  realty  company 
pays  for  the  fire  insurance  for  the  first  three  years.  If 
the  purchaser  becomes  ill,  payments  are  extended,  with- 
out interest,  for  a  period  of  not  over  six  months.  The 
company  carries  life  insurance  of  $3,000  on  each  pur- 
chaser and  in  case 
of  his  death 
within  ten  years 
an  immediate 
cash  payment  of 
$500  is  made  to 
his  family  and 
such  other  por- 
tion of  the  insur- 
ance money  as  is 
necessary  is  ap- 
plied against  the 
second  mortgage, 
the  surplus  being 
turned  over  to 
the  family  in 
cash.  The  deeds  carry  a  provision  that  the  grantor  has 
first  option  on  the  property,  if  the  grantee  desires  to 
sell. 

Endee  House — An  EmployeeH*  Hotel 

The  single  man  is  a  problem  to  every  manufacturer. 
Just  how  he  should  be  properly  housed  is  nearly  always 


Office  of  Bndee  House,  the  BmployecH' 
Hotel 
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Eleven  Different  Types  of  Houses  Were 
Built 


a  question.  The  manager  of  the  realty  company,  L.  A. 
Wheeler,  maintains  a  record  of  all  the  available  board- 
ing places  in  the  city  and  is  able,  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  company,  practically  to  put  a  stop'  to  ex- 
cessive charges  for  board  and  lodging.  This  method, 
however,  proved  to  be  only  a  partial  solution  and  about 
a  year  ago  the  company  bought  the  leading  hotel  in  the 
city,  the  Gridley  House,  and  turned  it  into  a  company 
hotel,  changing  its  name  to  the  Endee  House.  A  portion 
of  an  adjoining  building  was  taken  over  so  that  the 
present  number  of  rooms  is  74  and  the  usual  number  of 
lodgers  from  100  to  110.     Room  and  board  cost  a  fixed 

sum  of  $7.50.  Men 
who  come  to  the 
hotel  are  required 
to  give  proof  of 
actual  employ- 
ment or  that 
they  are  negoti- 
ating for  employ- 
ment and  are  fur- 
ther required  to 
make  a  deposit  of 
All  the  rooms 
are  nicely  fur- 
nished inthe  usual 
hotel  style  and 
the  best  rooms 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  rating  of  the  men's  seni- 
ority and  conduct.  The  house  has  22  baths  scattered 
about  in  various  parts  of  the  two  buildings  and  30  bowls 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are  iced  drinking  foun- 
tains on  each  floor. 

The  street  floor  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  stores, 
above  which  is  the  large  office  with  club  features,  pool 
tables,  card  tables,  etc.  Adjoining  is  a  large  room  used 
as  a  writing  and  music  room.  Whist  and  pool  tourna- 
ments are  a  part  of  the  usual  entertainment  and  a  bowl- 
ing club  and  other  features  add  interest  and  promote 
acquaintance  and  good  feeling  among  the  men.  Every 
Sunday  there  is  a 
musicale,  and  an- 
other Sunday  fea- 
ture of  much  in- 
terest to  the  older 
men  is  the  cus- 
tomary session  of 
what  has  grown 
to  be  called  the 
Amen  Corner 
Club,  where  no 
subject  is  taboo 
and  usually  no 
agreement  is 
reached  upon  any 
subject  in  the 
free-for-all  discussions. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  hotel  is  as  a  clearing 
house  through  which  a  constant  stream  of  men  can  be 
kept  circulating  and  kept  happy  until  they  find  for 
themselves  a  home  or  boarding  place  to  their  taste. 
About  60  per  cent  of  the  men  are  single  and  some  of 
these  stay  permanently  at  the  hotel.  As  a  rule  the  mar- 
ried men  stay  only  long  enough  to  locate  a  home  to 
which  they  can  bring  their  families. 

Mutual  Relief  Association 

Another  way  in  which  the  employees  of  New  Depar- 
ture are  drawn  together  is  through  the  New  Departure 
Mutual  Relief  Association.  This  was  organized  in  1904 
and  any  male  employee,  18  to  45  years  old,  who  has  been 
three  months  on  the  payroll,  is  eligible  for  membership 
upon  approval  of  his  application  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, which  consists  of  nine  men,  selected  from  different 
departments.    One  dollar  first  payment  is  required  and 
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50  cents  a  month 
during  the  first 
year.  The  rate 
continues  at  50 
cents  at  such 
times  as  there 
may  be  less  than 
$1000  in  the 
treasury,  but 
when  there  is 
more  than  $1000, 
which  is  ordinar- 
ily the  case,  the 
du^s  are  only  25  cents  a  month.  Extra  assessments  can 
be  made,  but  that  has  only  been  necessary  twice  in  the 
history  of  the  organization  and  those  two  instances  were 
during  its  early  days.  The  organization  pays,  beginning 
with  the  second  week  of  illness,  $1.50  for  each  working 
day,  for  not  more  than  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year. 
The  death  benefit  is  $50.  The  company  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  funds  of  the  organization,  which  is  run 
and  supported  through  the  efforts  of  the  men  them- 
selves. One  great  means  of  adding  to  its  funds  is  by 
conducting  numerous  social  affairs. 

The  most  am- 
bitious of  these 
social  affairs  and 
the  big  event  of 
the  year  for  the 
employees  is  the 
annual  barbecue 
held  every  fall. 
The  company 
furnishes  food, 
music,  prizes  and 
everything  but 
the  actual  work. 
This  year  a  con- 
siderable group  of 
friends  of  the 
company  enjoyed 
the  affair  and 
several  reels  of 
film  were  made  by  Pathe  Weekly  and  other  operators. 

At  the  annual  barbecue  just  held,  3500  people  were 
seated  in  a  grove  eating  at  one  time.  The  barbecue, 
which  was  really  a  sheep  bake  this  year,  was  held  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  and  the  employees  worked  until 
11  o'clock.  Then  the  New  Departure  band  took  its  place 
opposite  the  administration  building  and  filled  in  the 
hour  before  the  parade  with  a  concert.  A  parade  of 
costumed  marchers  and  floats  passed  through  the  main 


One  of  the  Floats  in  the  Annual  I'lcnlc 
Parade 


Tlie  Gills'   InsiJeotion  Departfnent  Won 
First  Prize  for  Floats 


streets  of  the  city,  drawing  a  large  crowd  to  the  grove 
where  the  barbecue  was  to  be  held. 

One  unusual  float,  which  won  the  first  prize,  carried 
53  girls  from  the  inspection  department,  who  were 
dressed  so  that  when  seated  on  the  rising  tier  of  seats 
on  the  float  they  formed  a  United  States  flag.  The  men 
from  the  tin  shop  had  composed  themselves  into  a  band 
with  instruments  made  from  tin  plates.  From  the  com- 
pany's grinding  department  30  deaf  mutes  organized 
themselves   into   a   section   of   the   parade  and   carried 

humorous  signs. 

Over  1000  em- 
ployees of  the 
company  are 
members  of  the 
New  Departure 
division  of  the 
Health  Protective 
League,  e  s  t  a  b  - 
lished  a  year  ago, 
which  has 
branches  in  sev- 
eral factories  of 
Bristol.  The  work 
of  this  league  is 
wholly  against  tuberculosis.  The  dues  are  $1  per  year 
and  the  provisions  for  relief  extend  to  the  family  of 
the  employee  as  well  as  himself.  A  member  becoming 
ill  from  this  disease  is  given  from  $4  to  $8  a  week  ac- 
cording to  his  needs,  and  if  necessary  is  sent  to  the 
state  sanitorium.  The  organization  takes  care  of  the 
families  of  members  under  such  circumstances  although 
there  is  no  such  obligation  in  the  by-laws  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Social  Activities  of  Fire  Fighters 

One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  the  social  side  at  the 
New  Departure  plant  is  the  great  success  of  the  fire  de- 
partment, both  in  its  purpose  and  as  a  social  factor.  It 
has  its  own  business  organization,  a  treasurer,  bank  ac- 
count, kitchen  and  recreation  room.  The  fire  department 
is  a  live  factor  in  building  up  good  feeling  and  better 
acquaintance  among  the  employees  of  the  plant  and  be- 
tween the  employees  of  the  plant  and  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  It  has  a  chief  and  four  assistants.  Of  these  as- 
sistants one  is  a  workman,  another  is  the  foreman  of 
the  piping  department,  a  third  the  shop  electrician,  and 
the  fourth  the  head  of  the  safety  department.  Two  com- 
panies are  maintained,  each  of  which  has  a  foreman 
and  assistant  foreman,  six  regular  men  and  six  call  men. 
There  are  also  two  men  who  are  designated  as  fire  po- 
lice.  The  chief  of  the  department  is  paid  $50  a  year;  the 
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assistant  chiefs,  $40;  foremen,  $35;  assistant  foremen, 
$30;  regular  men,  $25,  and  the  call  men  for  the  actual 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Three  men  known  as  bunker 
men  are  paid  $75  a  year  and  given  free  lodging.  These 
men  never  leave  the  plant  without  providing  substitutes 
to  take  their  places. 

The  factory  buildings  are  equipped  with  sprinklers 
and  standpipes.  There  is  also  a  1000-gal.  steam  pump 
arranged  so  that  it  can  be  operated  in  any  one  of  three 
ways:  in  connection  with  the  8-in.  city  main,  with  the 
river  or  with  a  reservoir  on  a  hill.  This  pump  is  also 
connected  with  a  pump  of  the  same  size  in  a  neighboring 
factory.  Hydrants  built  according  to  standard  insur- 
ance plans  are  scattered  throughout  the  yard  of  the 
plant.  Because  of  this  good  fire  protection,  not  much 
heavy  apparatus  is  needed.  The  portable  fire-fighting 
equipment  consists  of  three  50-gal.  chemical  tanks  on 
wheels,  one  hose  reel  carrying  500  ft.  of  hose  and  a  set 
of  extension  ladders.  Hundreds  of  hand  chemical  tanks 
are  scattered  throughout  the  various  buildings.  The 
plant  is  equipped  with  a  Gamewell  alarm  system  having 
35  boxes.  The  alarm  system  operates  the  factory 
whistle  and  bells  and  sirens  in  all  the  workrooms. 

Weekly  drills  are  held  in  the  summer  and  there  is 
keen  competition  between  the  two  companies  to  see 
which  will  get  the  chemicals  and  hose-lines  to  a  desig- 
nated point  first.  In  the  winter  the  companies  meet 
monthly  for  instruction  in  the  handling  of  the  appara- 
tus and  in  the  location  of  piping,  hydrants,  valves,  etc. 
The  men  are  fined  $1  for  absence  from  drill. 

Control  and  Promotion  of  Athletics 

In  common  with  most  companies,  the  New  Departure 
Mfg.  Co.  has  found  it  wise  both  to  foster  athletics  and, 
in  a  measure,  to  control  athletics  and  sports.  It  main- 
tains teams  in  practically  all  the  major  sports  and  has 
inter-departmental  teams  in  the  more  quiet  sports  like 
bowling.  There  is  very  great  interest  in  the  inter-fac- 
tory contests.  Such  contests  are,  perhaps,  more  a  fea- 
ture in  Connecticut  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
For  instance,  there  are  several  Connecticut  factories 
that  have  baseball  teams  that  are  ready  to  try  con- 
clusions with  any  other  amateur  or  professional  team  in 
the  country  at  any  time. 

Other  Service  Departments 

The  employment,  safety  and  medical  deparments  of 
the  company  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  existing  in  most 
modern  factories.  Just  at  present  all  of  these  are  in  a 
state  of  flux  because  the  growth  of  the  factory  is  mak- 
ing radical  changes  necessary.  The  company  is  now  en- 
gaged in  installing  a  modern  hospital  department,  in 
charge  of  a  competent  graduate  physician  and  surgeon. 
This  supplants  a  hospital  that  has  been  doing  very  ef- 
fective work  for  some  time  and  is  only  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  extending  the  supervision  of  health  and  of 
medical  inspection  and  services  along  a  path  that  is  ex- 
pected to  include  not  only  the  employee  himself,  but  also 
in  all  probability  his  family.  Modern  safeguards  are  in- 
stalled wherever  the  need  is  shown  and  a  stream  of 
suggestionH  for  further  safeguarding  flows  in  to  the 
head  of  the  department. 

The  activitit'H  of  the  company  in  its  .social  work  and 
of  the  social  organizationH  and  protective  organizations 
of  the  employees  find  expreHsion  in  a  lively  shop  paper 
called  "The  New  Departure  News,"  published  weekly. 
This  paper  has  been  running  about  eight  months  and 
has  established  a  place  for  ilHclf  in  the  minds  of  the 
workmen  that  makes  it  a  vital  part  of  the  whole  social 
fabric  of  the  organization.  Its  editor-in-chief  is  DeWitt 
Page,  president  of  the  company,  whose  keen  interest  in 
their  welfare  is  understood  thoroughly  by  the  older  men 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  business  with  him  and  who 
form  the  most  efllcient  missionaries  among  the  new  men 
for  the  building  up  of  goo<J  will  within  the  entire  organi- 


zation. It.s  managing  editor  is  Charles  F.  Olin,  adver- 
tising manager,  who  has  also  seen  the  company  grow 
from  a  group  of  300  or  400  men  to  its  present  size.  To- 
day "New  Departure  News"  is  a  real  force  in  perpetu- 
ating the  good  spirit  that  now  exists  and  in  creating 
a  community  of  interest  of  management  and  employee. 

As  the  company  grew  so  rapidly  in  the  last  two  years, 
drawing  to  itself  so  many  young  men  and  young  women, 
it  became  evident  that  something  must  be  done  for  the 
young  people  and  for  the  older  ones  as  well.  A  little 
study  showed,  however,  that  other  factories  in  the  town 
were  also  growing  rapidly  and  drawing  men  to  the  little 
over-burdened  community.  Out  of  this  has  sprung  the 
organization  of  a  Community  Club  and  the  gathering 
of  a  fund  of  $250,000,  more  than  half  of  which  has  come 
from  the  New  Departure  Company  and  its  employees,  to 
build  a  clubhouse.  President  Page  was  a  leader  in 
bringing  this  about.  The  work  of  the  organization  is 
for  the  benefit  of  men,  women  and  boys,  along  the  line 
of  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C,  A.,  but  without  emphasis 
on  the  religious  features.  The  building  will  have  sepa- 
rate sets  of  rooms  for  men,  women  and  boys,  including 
parlors,  reading,  writing  and  game  rooms.  There  will 
be  dormitories,  class  rooms,  a  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool  and  a  theatre  seating  2000  people. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Bristol  is  rising  to 
meet  its  needs  and  that  the  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co., 
which  has  been  such  a  factor  in  creating  these  needs,  is 
doing  its  share,  not  only  for  its  own  people  but  for  the 
community  as  well.  Such  a  linking  together  of  city  and 
industry  is  one  of  the  ideals  toward  which  leading 
American  industrialists  are  trying  to  point  the  way  for 
all  manufacturers. 


First-Aid  Work  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

First-aid  work  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to 
a  paper  presented  by  J,  R.  Mulligan,  assistant  safety 
engineer  of  the  company,  at  the  recent  National  Safety 
Council  meeting.  It  consists  of  training  in  the  rescue 
of  men  from  danger,  treatment  of  shock,  bandaging  of 
wounds,  etc.,  and  also  along  another  line  which  prevents 
injury  to  fellow  employees  by  knowing  the  hazards  of 
the  various  operations  and  guarding  against  them.  Each 
shop  has  at  least  one  first-aid  team,  which  is  given  a 
course  of  instruction  in  first-aid  work  for  2  hr.  per  week 
for  four  months  and  a  portion  of  this  time  is  given  over 
to  the  discussion  of  safe  practices  for  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  plant.  Three  years  of  organized  accident 
prevention  work  has  shown  an  average  reduction  in  the 
number  of  accidents  of  28,38  per  cent  as  compared  with 
a  similar  period  *of  unorganized  work. 


Price  Fixing  and  Production 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  discusses  the 
principle  underlying  the  co-ordination  of  price-fixing, 
taxation  and  the  maintenance  of  foreign  trade  in  a  re- 
port which  the  council  has  submitted  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress,  The  report  was  prepared  for  the 
Council's  Committee  on  Banking  Facilities  for  Foreign 
Trade  by  Lewis  E.  Pierson,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Irving  National  Bank  of  New  York.  It  recommends 
to  the  Administration  and  Congress  the  co-ordination 
of  its  efforts  at  price  fixing  and  taxation  upon  princi- 
ples that  will  stimulate  production,  insure  the  fullest 
maintenance  of  foreign  trade  and  so  provide  a  steady 
source  of  funds  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  report  declares  that  "the  relation  of  price  fix- 
ing and  taxation  to  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  in  war  times  is  direct  and 
of  the  greatest  force." 


For  converting  dollars  and  cents  into  pounds  Sterl- 
ing and  also  into  French  currency,  Edward  LeBas  & 
Co.,  64  Broad  Street,  New  York,  have  prepared  two 
tables.  They  are  designed  particularly  for  insertion 
in  catalogs. 
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IRON  ORE  FOR  THROPP  FURNACES 


Prospect  That  Conneaut  Will  Be  Made  Available 
as  a  Shipping  Port 

Washington,  Nov.  27. — A  recommendation  that  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
be  required  to  open  Conneaut  as  a  port  from  which 
merchant  blast  furnaces  at  Saxton  and  Earlston,  Pa., 
may  obtain  iron  ore  has  been  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  Charles  F.  Gerry,  its  attor- 
ney-examiner, who  took  the  testimony  in  the  complaint 
of  Joseph  E.  Thropp  vs.  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  et  al. 
His  opinion  is  that  the  railroads  mentioned  should  pub- 
lish a  rate  of  $1,375,  plus  the  six  cents  per  ton  charge 
for  transferring  the  ore  from  the  rail  of  the  vessel  to 
the  cars.  Up  to  this  time,  the  commission  has  always 
adopted  and  made  the  reports  of  its  attorney  examiners 
its  own,  hence  the  importance  attached  to  this  one  which 
creates  the  prospect  of  a  rate  of  $1,375  per  ton  from 
all  lake  ports  to  the  furnaces  near  the  southern  border 
of  Pennsylvania. 

At  present  the  Thropp  furnaces  are  paying  $1.60  per 
ton  from  Buffalo  and  Erie.  The  report  says  that  for  ore 
rate  purposes  these  furnaces  are  in  a  group  the  east- 
ernmost limit  of  which  is  at  Wharton,  N.  J.,  while  for 
rate-making  purposes  on  pig  iron  going  to  New  Eng- 
land they  are  in  the  Johnstown  group.  Thropp  can 
now  obtain  ore  only  at  Buffalo  and  Erie  because  joint 
rates  to  his  furnaces  are  published  alone  from  those 
ports.  Conneaut  is  285  miles  from  his  furnaces.  The 
mileage  to  the  other  ports  is  substantially  greater,  but 
the  Pennsylvania  has  rails  from  them  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Thropp  furnaces.  Presumably,  it  has  made 
the  rate  adjustment  so  as  to  keep  the  tonnage  on  its 
own  rails. 

The  proposed  order  is  based  on  a  finding  that  "in 
the  present  emergency"  the  $1.60  rate  from  Buffalo  and 
Erie  is  not  unreasonable  or  unduly  discriminatory  but 
that  Thropp  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  rate  from  the 
nearer  port  because  there  is  a  practicable  route,  com- 
posed of  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  rails  from  Conneaut  to 
Butler,  Pa.,  and  thence  via  the  Pennsylvania's  rails  to 
the  short  roads  leading  to  the  Thropp  furnaces. 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Through  Route 

In  the  big  iron  ore  rate  case,  in  which  a  general  re- 
adjustment was  ordered,  and  the  so-called  "a  la  carte" 
system  of  stating  rates  on  ore  was  introduced,  the  com- 
mission ordered  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  to  establish 
a  through  route  via  Butler  as  the  junction  point.  It 
said,  however,  that  carriers  from  other  ports  might  meet 
the  rate  made  to  Johnstown  from  Conneaut  via  Butler, 
if  they  so  desired.  They  did  so  desire  but  the  route 
via  Butler  was  never  established,  because  the  furnaces 
did  not  care  by  what  rails  their  ore  moved.  What 
they  wanted  and  what  they  received  was  a  rate  based 
on  the  shorter  mileage  via  Butler,  regardless  of  the 
port.  The  commission  acted  on  a  conclusion  that  the 
carriers  had  not  performed  the  legal  duty  placed  on 
them  to  establish  through  routes  and  joint  rates  from 
Conneaut  to  Johnstown. 

In  his  complaint  Thropp  set  forth  that  for  the  77- 
mile  haul  the  ore  receives  from  Pitt.sburgh  to  Johns- 
town the  railroads  charge  only  12c.  more  than  to  Pitts- 
burgh. For  the  75-mile  haul  via  one  route  from  Johns- 
town to  Saxton  and  Earlston  and  90  miles  via  another, 
the  railroads  charge  51c.  more  than  to  Johnstown.  On 
raw  material  Thropp  and  a  considerable  number  of  fur- 
naces similarly  situated  were  grouped  with  Wharton. 
N.  J.,  while  on  finished  product  sent  to  New  England 
they  were  grouped  with  Johnstown.  The  railroads  re- 
torted that  as  to  the  rate  on  pig  iron  to  New  England, 
Johnstown  has  the  benefit  of  the  competition,  with  them, 
of  the  more  direct  route  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh.  The  furnaces  in  question  are  beyond  the 
sphere  of  that  influence. 

In  his  original  complaint,  filed  before  the  rate  was 
advanced  15  cents,  Thropp  made  no  demand  for  repara- 
tion. At  the  hearing,  however,  he  argued  that  because 
the  commission  allo-w^ed  an  advance  notwithstanding  his 
protest,  it  had  in  effect  modified  his  demand  so  as  to 


insert  therein  a  prayer  for  reparation.  That  is  a 
novel  plea,  says  the  report,  based  on  an  obviously  un- 
tenable position.  w.  L.  c. 


A  Recent  Valve  Seat  Grinding  Machine 

The  Ott  Grinder  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  added  a  new 
machine  to  its  line.  Although  designed  especially  for 
grinding  the  valve  seats  of  internal-combustion  engines 


Internal  Combustion  Engine  Valve  Seats  Can  Be  Ground  at 

Any  Angle  Between  15  and  60  Deg.  on  a  Recently  Developed 

Machine 

at  a  45-deg.  angle,  the  machine  can  be  employed  for 
similar  work  where  the  angle  is  between  15  and  60  deg., 
as  a  special  wheelbase,  operated  by  a  hand  lever,  is  pro- 
vided. 

A  straight-faced  wheel  is  employed,  and  is  traversed 
across  the  valve  seat,  an  arrangement  which  it  is  em- 
phasized insures  quick  and  accurate  work.  The  traverse 
of  the  table  is  controlled  by  a  handwheel  of  the  capstan 
type. 

If  the  machine  is  to  be  used  with  valve  stems  the 
heads  of  which  have  no  centers,  a  draw-in  collet  chuck 
operated  by  a  foot  lever,  to  facilitate  quick  handling, 
is  furnished. 


Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  to  Build  New  Plant 

The  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York,  has  pur- 
chased 50  acres  near  Kearny,  N.  J.,  fronting  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway  and  Hackensack  River,  and  will  build 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools  and 
cranes.  The  site  is  opposite  that  of  the  Federal  Ship- 
building Co.'s  new  shipyard.  The  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co.  took  an  option  on  the  property  about  six  months 
ago  and  at  that  time  it  was  understood  that  a  plant 
would  be  built  at  once  to  assist  the  Government  in 
providing  large  tools  and  cranes  for  war  work.  Fay 
Ingalls,  secretary  of  the  company,  states  to  The  Iron 
Age  that  plans  have  not  definitely  been  made.  He  says 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  build  a  new 
plant,  but  whether  this  will  be  completed  in  time  to 
be  of  assistance  in  the  war  program  depends  upon  how 
long  the  war  lasts. 


The  Alloy  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  recently 
incorporated,  will  take  over  the  steel  plant  on  Front 
Street  East  formerly  operated  by  the  Moffatt-Irving 
Steel  Co.  The  new  concern  will  continue  to  make  steel 
castings  by  the  electric-furnace  process.  It  proposes 
to  make  considerable  additions  to  its  plant  and  to  install 
an  additional  electric  furnace.  John  R.  Russell  and 
H.  T.  Armstrong  of  Toronto  are  interested  in  the  com- 
pany, which  is  capitalized  at  $100,000. 


utilizing  Domestic  Manganese  Supplies 

Manganiferous  Iron  Ore  in  the  Blast  Furnace 
to  Make  Higher  Manganese  Iron — Conserving 
Manganese  in  Basic  Open-Hearth  Bath  Metal 

BY  EDMUND  NEWTON 


THE  difficulty  in  obtaining  ferromanganese  for  steel 
manufacture  has  given  some  companies  much  con- 
cern. A  careful  analysis  of  the  situation  shows 
that,  because  we  are  depending  almost  entirely  on  im- 
ported manganese  ores,  the  future  quantities  of  avail- 
able ferromanganese  will  be  controlled  largely  by  our 
ability  to  maintain  such  imports  or  to  utilize  our  avail- 
able domestic  material  to  a  larger  extent  than  hereto- 
fore. If  it  were  possible  to  utilize  such  domestic  sup- 
plies to  a  greater  extent,  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
the  quality  and  amount  of  our  steel,  we  could  do  without 
a  certain  amount  of  imported  ore  and  thereby  divert 
ships  to  other  purposes.     How  can  this  be  done? 

While  we  produced  only  a  relatively  small  quantity 
of  high  grade  manganese  ore  in  1916,  we  produced 
nearly  170,000  tons  containing  from  15  to  40  per  cent 
manganese,  and  approximately  440,000  tons  containing 
from  5  to  15  per  cent  manganese.  Much  of  the  170,000 
tons  could  be  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  high 
grade  ore  and  used  to  produce  an  alloy  carrying  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  manganese.  While  the  use  of  such 
material  is  not  standard  practice  in  this  country,  such 
alloys  have  apparently  been  used  successfully  on  the 
continent,  in  England  and  in  at  least  one  steel  plant  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  even  in  ordinary 
times.  It  is  desirable  to  try  to  develop  satisfactory 
practice  for  utilizing  them,  at  least  during  the  war. 

The  producers  of  domestic  ores  are  trying  hard  to 
beneficiate  these  so  as  to  make  them  more  desirable  for 
making  alloys  which  are  now  used  in  standard  practice. 
All  logical  and  even  very  complicated  processes  are 
being  investigated.  In  some  cases  these  methods  are 
successful,  but  in  others  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  ores  are  such  that  relatively  no  improvement  can 
be  made. 


Relative  Amounts  of  Ferromanganese  and  Spiegel 
Now  Used 

Present  metallurgical  practice  in  the  manufacture  of 
ordinary  steel  consists  in  adding  manganese  in  the  form 
of  ferromanganese  or  spiegeleisen  at  the  end  of  the 
open-hearth  "heat"  or  Bessemer  "blow."  The  purpose 
of  these  additions  is  principally  to  remove  oxide  of  iron 
(FeO)  and  some  sulphur  from  the  steel  and  also  to 
impart  certain  desirable  properties  by  virtue  of  the 
added  manganese,  which  remains  in  the  steel.  Table 
1,  modified  somewhat,  from  that  of  D.  F,  Hewitt,  shows 
the  relative  amounts  of  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen 
used  from  1912  to  1916  inclusive,  the  tonnages  of 
metallic  manganese  contained  in  the  same  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  metallic  manganese  used  in  both 
alloys. 

From  this  table,  it  is  evident  that  in  normal  prac- 
tice before  the  war,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  man- 
ganese was  used  in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen  while  90 
per  cent  was  used  in  the  form  of  ferromanganese. 
During  1915  and  1916,  it  is  evident  that  the  use  of 
greater  relative  quantities  has  been  practised. 

Manganese  in  Basic  Pig  Iron 

The  data  now  available  Indicates  that  there  are  dis- 
tinct advantages  to  be  gained  through  an  increased 
manganese  content  of  pig  Iron  used  in  the  basic  open- 
hearth  process,  although  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  steel  operators  on  this  point. 
The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  reported  that  in 
1916  there  were  29,616,658  gross  tons  of  basic  open- 
hearth  steel  produced  in  the  United  States  out  of  a 
total  steel  pro<luction  of  42,773,680  tons.  In  other 
words,  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total  steel  was  made 
by  this  process. 


Until  a  few  years  ago  in  this  country  basic  pig  iron 
was  usually  specified  to  contain  under  1  per  cent  man- 
ganese, for  normal  practice.  Recently,  some  operators 
have  been  using  considerably  higher  percentages  of 
manganese.  It  is  evident  why  our  practice  grew  up 
around  a  manganese  content  of  1  per  cent  in  basic  pig 
iron.  The  average  Lake  Superior  iron  ores  carry  only 
about  0.70  per  cent  manganese  which  will  produce  a 
pig  iron  containing  about  0.70  per  cent  manganese, 
assuming  a  40  per  cent  loss  in  the  blast  furnace. 
Higher  contents  of  manganese  in  the  pig  iron  can  only 
be  obtained  by  mixing  manganese  or  manganiferous 
iron  ores. 

The  line  of  least  resistance  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed until  recently,  and  the  advantages  of  more  man- 
ganese in  the  open-hearth  have  been  disregarded  in 
this  country.  Oddly  enough,  there  appears  to  be  little 
or  nothing  in  our  technical  literature  describing  the  be- 
havior of  manganese  in  the  basic  open-hearth.  I  have 
seen  private  reports  by  steel  metallurgists  that  argue 
against  the  practice  on  the  basis  of  certain  tests  made. 

In  certain  European  countries,  even  before  the  war, 
the  amount  of  manganese  contained  in  basic  pig  iron 
was  considerably  higher  than  that  used  in  American 
practice.  In  some  cases  this  was  due  to  higher  man- 
ganese in  the  iron  ores  and  in  others  it  was  obtained 
by  mixing  manganese  or  manganiferous  iron  ores,  be- 
cause the  foreign  operators  believed  that  certain  dis- 
tinct metallurgical  advantages  were  gained  by  such 
practice.  It  is  now  generally  realized  in  this  country 
that  manganese  in  the  basic  open-hearth  tends  to 
eliminate  sulphur,  to  make  the  heats  work  better  and 
offers  certain  other  advantages. 

Manganese  Retained  in  the  Basic  Bath 

Attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  fact  that  man- 
ganese is  not  completely  removed  in  the  basic  open- 
hearth,  particularly  when  the  original  charge  contained 
considerable  manganese.  Forsythe,  in  his  book  on  the 
blast  furnace,  mentions  this  fact  as  a  disadvantage  in 
using  a  high  manganese  iron  because  the  usual  man- 
ganese addition  may  then  produce  too  high  a  content 
in  the  steel.  Campbell  also  speaks  of  it  and  says  that 
"not  only  must  this  be  allowed  for  but  there  will  be 
less  oxygen  in  the  bath  and  consequently,  a  smaller 
loss  of  manganese  in  the  ferromanganese  addition." 

This  possibility  of  retaining  manganese  in  the  bath 
metal  is  important  at  the  present  time  with  our  short- 
age of  ferromanganese.  If  it  is  possible  by  using  a 
fairly  high  manganese  pig  iron,  to  retain  considerable 
residual  manganese  in  the  bath  at  tapping  time,  there 
would  be  a  direct  saving  in  the  quantity  of  ferro- 
manganese added.  The  manganese  content  of  the  pig 
iron  could  be  increased  by  mixing  manganiferous  iron 
ores  in  the  blast-furnace  charge. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  American  steel  makers  as  to  the  possibility  of 
retaming  manganese  in  the  bath  under  such  conditions 
In  a  report  rendered  by  a  committee  of  open-hearth 
men  it  was  stated  that  when  the  manganese  in  the  pig 
iron  was  approximately  1  per  cent,  the  residual  man- 
ganese in  the  bath  was  0.14,  while  with  a  2  per  cent 
manganese  pig,  the  residual  manganese  was  only  0  18 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  talked  personally  with  one 
metallurgical  engineer  of  a  large  steel  company  who 
stated  that  it  was  practicable  to  economize  ferro- 
manganese in  this  manner  if  conditions  in  the  open- 
hearth  were  properly  controlled.  He  further  stated 
that  with  from  2  to  2.25  per  cent  manganese  in  the  pig 
iron  It  was  possible  to  retain  from  0.25  to  0.30  per  cent 
residual  manganese  in  the  bath  at  tapping  time. 
Another  metallurgical  engineer  of  a  large  steel  com- 
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pany  stated  that  a  high  manganese  pig  was  advan- 
tageous for  reducing  sulphur  and  making  cleaner  heats 
but  did  not  agree  that  it  effected  a  saving  in  ferro- 
manganese.  On  further  questioning  he  admitted  that, 
with  1  per  cent  manganese  in  the  pig  metal,  the  residual 
manganese  would  range  from  0.10  to  0.14  per  cent, 
whereas  their  practice,  which  was  based  on  the  use  of 
2  to  2.25  per  cent  manganese  in  the  pig  iron,  produced 
an  average  residual  manganese  of  0.30  to  0.35  per  cent. 
We  have  apparently  conflicting  testimony  indicating 
that  conditions  are  different  in  the  various  cases. 

Effect  of  Large  Amount  of  Manganese  in  Basic  Practice 

As  already  stated,  there  are  practically  no  discus- 
sions on  the  behavior  of  manganese  in  the  basic  open- 
hearth  in  our  literature.  There  is,  however,  in  German 
literature  and  the  Germans  have  apparenly  realized  the 
advantages  for  some  time.  Dichman*  states  that  in 
either  the  basic  open-hearth  or  basic  Bessemer,  satisfac- 
tory steel  can  be  made  without  any  additions  of  ferro- 
alloys at  the  end  of  the  heat,  if  the  raw  materials  of  the 
charge  are  sufficiently  high  in  manganese.  Corrobo- 
rating this  statement,  Conef  says: 

The  German  practice  also  Involves  the  incorporation  of  4 
or  5  per  cent  manganese  in  basic  open-hearth  pig  iron.  To 
accomplish  this,  considerable  manganese  ore  has  been  neces- 
sary, depending  upon  the  manganese  content  in  the  iron  ores 
from  which  this  is  made  *  ♦  ♦  The  metallurgical  reasons 
for  so  large  a  manganese  content  in  Germany's  basic  open- 
hearth  pig  iron  is  the  belief  that  a  better  steel  is  the  result 
of  the  presence  of  so  much  manganese.  This  is  without  doubt 
correct  and  the  practice  is  gaining  favor  in  the  United  States 
In  many  quarters     •     *     •. 

Accounting  for  these  facts,  Dichman  states  that  the 
manganese  of  the  metal  in  the  basic  oi)en-hearth  will 


the  reduction  of  manganese  from  its  oxide  by  the  carbon 
of  the  bath.  Manganese  in  the  bath  tends  to  destroy 
ferrous  oxide  contained  in  the  metal,  regarding  which 
he  makes  the  statement: 

One  can,  therefore,  use  manganese  also  as  a  preventive 
agent  against  red  shortness  (due  to  contained  PeO)  by  means 
of  large  additions  of  manganese  to  the  charge.  This  takes 
place  nowadays  in  all  cases  where  metal  of  the  highest 
quality  is  to  be  manufactured. 

Let  us  see  how  Dichman's  explanation  applies  to  our 
practice.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  have  an  oxidizing 
slag  to  act  upon  the  carbon,  silicon  and  phosphorus  of 
the  bath  metal.  Iron  ore  is  often  added  during  the 
heat  to  work  out  these  impurities.  If  there  is  sufficient 
manganese  in  the  charge  to  saturate  the  slag,  we  will 
have  considerably  less  ferrous  oxide  contained  in  it,  for 
that  has  been  reduced  by  the  manganese.  The  slag 
will  contain  practically  as  much  oxygen  on  account  of 
that  combined  with  the  manganese  and  will,  therefore, 
have  nearly  as  oxidizing  an  effect  on  the  carbon,  phos- 
phorus and  silicon  as  before,  but  not  on  the  manganese 
of  the  bath. 

While  this  theory  is  interesting,  it  is  essential  to 
make  actual  investigations  in  the  laboratory  covering 
the  equilibria  of  open-hearth  metal  and  slags  and  also 
confirm  this  with  large-scale  tests  with  a  number  of 
heats  with  pig  iron  containing  from  relatively  small 
amounts  through  successive  increases  up  to  pig  iron 
with  large  amounts  of  manganese.  Samples  of  the  bath 
metal  and  slag  should  be  taken  at  intervals  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  ascertain  just  what  happens  under 
a  certain  set  of  conditions;  what  the  best  conditions  are 
for  retaining  residual  manganese  in  the  bath,  and 
whether  such  conditions  could  be  applied  commercially 


Table  1 — Metallic  Manganese  Used  as  Ferromanganese  and  Spiegeleisen  in  Steelmaking  in  the  United  States 

Ferro-  Metallic  , Metallic  Manganese , 

manganese,       Analysis,       Manganese,         Spiegel,  Analysis,  Metallic  Total  Metallic     Per  Cent          Per 

Gross            Per   Cent           Gross                Gross  Per  Cent  Manganese,  Manganese,       in  Ferro-       Cent  In 

Year                    Tons           Manganese           Tons                 Tons  Manganese  Gross  Tons  Gross  Tons      manganese     Spiegel 

1912 224,515                79.17                177,740                103.576  19.12  1»  801  197,541                89.9P               10.02 

1913 247,565                79.49                196,798                107,057  19.43  20.804  217,602                90.44                 9.56 

1914 183.728                79.36                145,806                  79,495  19.76  15,705  161,511                90.28                 9.72 

1915 199.523                76.35                152,344                114,756  19.91  22.844  175,188                86.96               13.04 

1916 286,225*              76.35t              218,533                197,518*  19.91t  39,326  257,859                84.75              15.25 

•Statistics  from  Iron  Age,  Feb.  8,  1917,  p.  374. 
fAnalysis  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in  previous  year. 


be  oxidized  by  free  FeO  in  the  slag  or  bath  and  will 
form  the  silicate,  FeMnSiO*,  which  passes  to  the  slag. 
If  there  is  suflScient  manganese  present  this  action  will 
continue  until  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  established 
between  the  manganese  of  the  slag  and  that  of  the 
metal.  Also,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  manganese  in 
the  original  metal,  the  sooner  will  this  state  of  equi- 
librium take  place. 

NaskeJ  states  that  manganese  passes  to  the  slag  or 
reverts  to  the  bath  metal  in  the  open-hearth,  depending 
upon  the  relative  amounts  of  manganese  in  the  slag  and 
metal  and  upon  the  temperature.  A  series  of  tests 
shows  that  when  the  manganese  of  the  slag  is  less  than 
that  of  the  iron,  the  bath  loses  manganese.  If  the  iron 
and  manganese  of  the  slag  are  equal,  the  manganese  of 
the  bath  remains  unchanged,  while  if  the  manganese 
exceeds  the  iron  in  the  slag,  manganese  is  reduced  and 
passes  back  to  the  bath.     Dichman  also  suggests  that 

manganese  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent  upon  the  iron 
oxide  of  the  slag  or  metal,  returning  iron  to  the  bath  while 
the  manganese  as  MnO  combines  with  silica  and  joins  the 
slag.  The  slag  can  further  only  take  up  a  specified  maximum 
content  of  metallic  oxides,  and  the  more  manganese  contained 
in  It,  the  less  must  Its  content  of  ferrous  oxide  become. 
Therefore,  a  slag  rich  in  manganese  oxide  will  contain  less 
iron  oxide  and  will  not  react  as  powerfully  with  the  metallic 
manganese  of  the  bath  metal. 

Obviously,  there  are  then  two  tendencies  at  work — 
the  manganese  of  the  bath  decreases  more  slowly  and 
the  exhaustion  of  ferrous  oxide  in  the  slag  permits  of 


•Basic  Open-Hearth  Steel  Process,  Carl  Dichman,  p.   172. 

tEdwin  F.  Cone,  The  Iron  Age,  Dec.  28,  1916,  p.  1452. 

f'Chemistry  of  the  Open  Hearth  Process" — Theodore 
Naske,  Stahl  und  Eisen,  vol.  27,  pp.  157-161,  191-194,  229-236, 
265-269. 


at  the  present  time  without  retarding  practice  or  pro- 
ducing poorer  steel. 

The  argument  has  been  that  this  practice  would  be 
wasteful,  because  a  large  quantity  of  manganese  would 
be  lost  to  the  slag.  However,  this  manganese  would 
be  lost  in  accomplishing  a  useful  purpose  in  preventing 
oxidation  of  the  steel  and  in  the  amount  of  ferro- 
manganese for  this  purpose. 

Manganiferous  Ores  in  the  Blast  Furnace 

Without  considering  the  advantages  gained  in  this 
practice  by  decreasing  sulphur  or  making  better  steel, 
let  us  see  whether  it  could  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
saving  ferromanganese.  Certain  manganiferous  iron 
ores  could  be  used  to  increase  the  manganese  content 
of  the  pig  iron.  Material  of  this  character  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Cuyuna  and  Lake  Superior  ranges 
which  on  the  natural  basis  analyze  as  given  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 — Analysis  of  Cuyuna  and  Lake  Superior  Ores 

I..ake 

Cuyuna,  Superior, 

I'cr  Cent  I'er  Cent 

Iron    33.86  51.30 

Manganese    11.48  0.58 

Silica    7.23  7.48 

Alumina    2.98  2.20 

Phosphorus     0.145  0.088 

Lime    0.30  .... 

Magnesia    0.14  .... 

Ignition  los.s 8.50  .... 

Moisture   15.00  12.00 

Assuming  first  that  a  pig  iron  containing  2.50  per 
cent  manganese  used  as  50  per  cent  of  our  open-hearth 
mixture,  we  would  have  a  residual  manganese  content  in 
the  bath  metal  of  0.25  per  cent.  Let  us  also  assume 
that  the  steel  to  be  made  is  specified  at  0.50  per  cent 
manganese.  If,  then,  there  was  a  loss  of  40  per  cent 
manganese  in  the  blast  furnace,  a  ton  of  pig  iron  con- 
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taining  2.46  per  cent  manganese  would  be  produced  with 
the  following  ore  mixture  (natural  basis): 


PERIL  OF  THE  CLOSED  SHOP 


Per  Cent 
of 
Ores  Mixture 

Cuyuna    14.44 

Av.  Lake  Superior.    85.56 


Iron,   Manganese, 


Weight, 

Pounds 

618 

3,661 


100.00 


4,279 


Per 
Cent 
33.36 
51.30 

48.71 


Per 

Cent 

11.48 

0.58 

2.15 


In  a  ton  of  steel  containing  0.50  per  cent  man- 
ganese there  would  be  required  2240  X  0.50  =  11.20  lb. 
metallic  manganese.  With  our  assumption  of  a  residual 
manganese  content  of  0.25  per  cent,  there  would  be 
actually  in  the  bath  at  tapping  time  2240  X  0.25  =  5.60 
lb.  metallic  manganese,  leaving  5.6  lb.  of  manganese 
which  would  have  to  be  added,  probably  as  ferroman- 
ganese  at  the  end  of  the  heat.  The  large  quantity  of 
residual  manganese  would  indicate  that  the  steel  was 
not  very  highly  oxidized  and,  therefore,  there  would  be 
a  smaller  loss  of  manganese  in  the  addition.  We  will 
assume,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  this  loss  will  be  15 
per  cent.  Therefore,  6.60  lb.  metallic  manganese  should 
be  added. 

This  would  be  equivalent  to  8.25  lb.  of  80  per  cent 
ferromanganese  per  ton  of  steel. 

If,  instead  of  the  high  manganese  pig  iron,  a  pig 
iron  were  used  containing  from  0.75  to  1  per  cent  man- 
ganese, the  residual  manganese  would  have  been  practi- 
cally 0.10  at  tapping  time.  Therefore  8.96  lb.  of  metallic 
manganese  per  ton  steel  (2240  X  0.40)  would  have  to 
be  added.  The  steel  would  be  more  highly  oxidized 
under  such  conditions  and  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
manganese  in  the  addition  would  have  to  be  assumed. 
The  manganese  to  be  added  would  be  11.95  lb.  metallic 
manganese  or  14.95  lb.  of  ferromanganese  per  ton  of 
steel.  Consequently  the  saving  would  amount  to  14.95 
—  8.25  =  6.70  lb.  of  ferromanganese  per  ton  steel. 

This  method  of  using  manganiferous  ores  in  the 
blast  furnace  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
other  advantages  which  would  be  gained  by  such  prac- 
tice which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Better  working  in  the  blast  furnace: 

The  high  manganese  tends  to  eliminate  some  sulphur. 

It  keeps  the  hearth  clean  and  prevents  scaffolds. 

The  iron  Is  more  fluid  and  results  in  less  scrap  in  runners 
and  ladles. 

Better  working  in  the  open-hearth  furnace: 

The  high  manganese  tends  to  further  eliminate  sulphur. 

It  makes  the  heats  work  better. 

Results  in  betterment  of  finished  product. 

Effects  a  saving  in  the  quantity  of  ferromanganese  to  be 
added. 

The  above  suggestions  are  obvious  and  apparently 
are  based  upon  sound  premises.  It  would  be  of  great 
value  if  steel  metallurgists  would  contribute  in  discus- 
sion of  these  suggestions  any  actual  data  which  they 
may  have  gained  by  possible  attempts  along  such  lines. 


National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  of  1918 

Chairman  James  A.  Farrell  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  will  shortly  issue  a  formal  call  for  the 
1918  convention  of  that  organization.  A  preliminary 
announcement  by  the  secretary,  O.  K.  Davis,  India 
HouKe,  New  York,  says  that  the  fifth  national  foreign 
trade  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Gib.son  Hotel,  Cin- 
cinnati, on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Feb.  7,  8 
and  9.  The  secretary  says:  "The  convention  will  cen- 
ter about  the  absorbing  subject  of  winning  the  war — 
what  is  being  done  in  the  various  industrial  and  other 
lines;  the  part  that  foreign  trade  in  its  various  phases 
plays  in  this  great  ta.sk;  the  wise  program  for  the 
future,  and  the  problem  <»f  the  merchant  marine.  As 
in  previous  conventions,  a  considerable  share  of  the 
time  and  attention  will  he  given  to  the  (luestion  and 
answer  form  of  group  disctission,  which  has  proved  ho 
informative  and  helpful  to  delegates  in  the  past." 

Robert  S.  Alter,  president  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Association  of  the  Cincinnati  C^hamber  of  ('ommcrce, 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  convention  for  Cin- 
cinnati. Mr.  Alter  is  vice-president  and  export  man- 
ager of  the  American  Tool  Works  Co. 


Walter  Drew  Addresses  Boston  Branch  of  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  over  300  of  the 
leaders  of  the  machine  tool  industry  of  New  England 
held  an  important  meeting,  Nov.  16,  at  the  City  Club, 
Boston.  At  the  afternoon  session  Winslow  Blanchard, 
Blanchard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  presided.  The  first  speaker 
was  Walter  Drew  of  the  National  Erectors'  Associa- 
tion. His  subject  was  "The  Experience  of  British 
Industries  in  the  War  and  Its  Lesson  for  Us."  Prac- 
tically all  of  his  address  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  closed  shop,  which,  he  pointed  out,  had  been 
abandoned  by  England,  as  it  had  been  compelled  to 
adopt  the  open-shop  program  in  place  of  the  closed 
shop  in  order  to  meet  the  national  exigency  for  in- 
creased production.  He  emphasized  his  belief  that  the 
closed-shop  propaganda  was  the  greatest  menace  con- 
fronting American  industry  to-day  because  it  depended 
for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  upon  force  and 
coercion.  It  introduces  internal  controversy  and  does 
not  fit  into  our  free  American  institutions.  It  brought 
about,  he  said,  either  a  complete  and  automatic  control 
of  industry  by  unions  which  had  no  responsibility  or 
by  causing  a  divided  control  was  a  still  more  sinister, 
devastating  and  dangerous  menace  to  the  foundations 
of  industry. 

Experience  of  England 

The  speaker  pointed  out  how  English  workers  had 
laid  aside  all  the  old  rules  and  regulations  and  all  craft 
and  apprentice  limitations.  Millions  of  non-union 
workers  were  introduced  into  the  shops,  and  under 
these  open-shop  principles  an  industrial  miracle  had 
been  brought  about.  We  now  had,  he  believed,  what 
England  had  been  compelled  to  secure,  and,  if  we 
should  adopt  the  closed-shop  program,  we  would  be 
accepting  what  England  had  been  compelled  to  reject. 
The  first  check  to  our  war  program  has  been  the 
thousands  of  strikes  which  have  taken  place  since  we 
entered  the  war,  and  the  speaker  laid  much  stress  on 
the  point  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry had  been  to  blame  because  they  had  shirked 
their  duty  and  had  not  educated  the  workmen  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
closed-shop  principle. 

Clarence  E.  Whitney,  Whitney  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  told  in  considerable  detail  of  the  Hartford  plan 
of  co-operative  employment  control,  which  has  been  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  open-shop  condi- 
tions in  Hartford  and  Connecticut. 

David  S.  Earll,  employment  manager  New  Process 
Gear  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  gave  in  considerable 
detail  the  experiences  of  his  company  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women  on  machines.  The  first  women  were 
put  to  work  in  the  shops  on  May  21  of  this  year.  The 
company  has  about  100  women  at  work  on  Gleason  bevel 
gear  generators.  Fellows  gear  shapers,  drill  presses, 
burring  and  filing  machines,  and  on  bench  filing  and 
inspecting.  In  all,  it  had  hired  150  women,  and  of 
these  only  12  have  not  made  good  after  a  fair  trial. 
The  other  .38  left  after  a  short  time  because  of  dis- 
taste for  the  work.  Those  now  at  work  equalled  or 
exceeded  the  men  in  production  in  virtually  every  case. 
All  work  is  on  a  day-work  basis,  and  the  women  were 
first  started  at  the  same  pay  as  boys,  17%  cents  an 
hour.  It  is  now  starting  them  at  20  cents  an 
hour,  paying  22%  cents  at  the  end  of  one  month  and 
25  cents  at  the  end  of  three  months.  After  that  they 
were  increased  to  the  same  rate  as  the  men  when  they 
reached  the  same  standard  of  output. 

Women  Exceed  Men 

On  3-in.  Gleason  generators,  making  differential 
side  gears  and  pinions,  the  best  record  of  the  men  was 
91  gears  and  260  pinions  in  a  9-hour  day.  The  record 
of  the  women  was  126  gears  and  320  pinions.  On  24-in. 
Fellows  gear  shapers  the  women  were  turning  out  from 
20  to  30  pieces  per  day  more  than  the  men.    On  burring 
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and  filing  machines  the  women  were  turning  out  250 
pieces  per  day  more  than  the  men,  the  output  of  the 
women  being  1150  pieces  and  of  the  men  900  pieces. 
On  the  drill  press  on  a  job  of  putting  in  a  radius  and 
reaming  the  bore  of  differential  pinions,  two  operations 
on  machines  placed  side  by  side,  the  men  turned  out 
3200  each  a  day  and  the  women  4400  each  a  day.  On 
an  operation  of  drilling  out  two  5/32-in.  oil  holes,  V*  in. 
deep  and  one  %-in.  oil  hole,  %  in.  deep,  the  women 
turned  out  246  stem  gears  in  9  hours,  50  pieces  more 
than  the  men.  The  speaker  said  that  all  the  women 
now  working  show  strong  mechanical  ability,  and  he 
could  not  see  that  age  or  marriage  made  any  difference. 
At  the  dinner  Robert  G.  Morse,  president  of  the 
Boston  Branch  of  the  association,  acted  as  toastmaster, 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Calvin  Coolidge  extended  the 
greeting  of  the  State.  Walter  Gordon  Merritt,  counsel 
of  the  American  Anti-Boycott  Association,  said  that 
the  nation  faced  the  problem  of  whether  the  majesty 
of  the  law  would  be  able  to  cope  with  the  economic 
power  of  labor.  He  stated  that  labor  was  making  prog- 
ress out  of  the  fluid  state  of  our  present  conditions. 
Pointing  out  that  the  work  of  the  labor  adjustment 
board  had  been  a  failure,  the  speaker  said  that  "If 
the  President  will  come  out  boldly  for  a  war  program 
of  the  compulsory  adjustment  of  disputes,  the  entire 
American  people  and  the  great  majority  of  the  workers 
will  stand  behind  him."  We  have  had,  he  said,  for  a 
long  time  restriction  of  capital,  and  now  we  need 
restriction  of  labor  in  order  to  curb  its  anti-social 
practices. 

Troubles  at  the  Arsenal 

Col.  Tracy  C.  Dickson,  commandant  of  Watertown 
Arsenal,  described  at  length  the  labor  troubles  at  the 
arsenal  and  the  demands  that  the  union  leaders  had 
made  upon  Stanley  King,  who  had  been  sent  by  Secre- 
tary Baker  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  He  then  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  the  additions  under  way  which 
were  vitally  needed  for  the  speeding  up  of  guns  and 
gun  mounts.  About  1500  were  now  employed,  and  the 
new  additions  would  require  about  2700  more  men. 
There  was  great  interest  in  his  statement  that  it  was 
planned  to  employ  women  on  the  machining  of  the 
large  gun  forgings.  The  melting  capacity  of  the  new 
plant  would  be  about  230  tons  a  day.  It  was  expected 
that  about  40  tons  would  be  used  for  projectiles  and 
150  tons  for  gun  forgings. 

Albert  Greene  Duncan,  of  the  power  plant  conserva- 
tion committee,  spoke  in  place  of  James  J,  Storrow, 
fuel  administrator  for  New  England,  who  was  detained 
in  Washington.  He  stated  that  New  England  was  not 
badly  off  for  anthracite  coal,  as  the  shipments  to  Oct.  1 
were  9,142,000  tons,  against  8,300,000  tons  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  bituminous  situation  was 
different  and  more  serious.  Up  to  Oct.  1  only  19,000,- 
000  tons  had  been  received,  and  at  the  prevailing  rate 
of  shipment  only  25,000,000  tons  could  be  secured  by 
Jan.  1,  which  would  mean  that  New  England  would  go 
into  the  new  year  with  a  shortage  of  7,000,000  tons. 


Plant  Tests  for  Refractory  Brick 

Pointing  out  that  tests  to  determine  the  physical 
properties  and  adaptability  to  particular  service  of 
silica,  magnesite  and  fire-clay  bricks  may  be  conducted 
by  any  plant  at  small  expense,  H.  C.  Arnold,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  in  a  paper  presented  before  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston,  September  25,  described  some  of 
these  and  urged  that  they  be  made  by  consumers.  He 
held  that  if  operators  would  conduct  such  tests  it  would 
bring  to  them  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  refractory 
materials;  it  would  afford  common  grounds  for  discus- 
sion between  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  and  would 
bring  about  a  wiser  and  more  profitable  use  of  such  raw 
materials.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  material,  he  be- 
lieves, will  help  the  consumer  of  refractories  to  pro- 
duce a  better  grade  of  metal  at  a  less  cost.  He  also 
said  that  silica  bricks  are  subject  to  permanent  ex- 
pansion on  heating  and  that  allowance  should  be  made 
for  this  when  the  bricks  are  placed  in  the  furnace  wall. 


A  New  15-In.  Lathe  for  Toolrooms 

A  15-in.  engine  lathe  designed  for  toolroom  use  and 
also  for  general  manufacturing  work  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Joseph  Crawford  Jr.  Co.,  Erie, 
Pa.  Instead  of  fastening  the  drip  pan  under  the  bed 
to  the  legs  the  pan  is  supported  by  the  legs  and  ex- 
tends beyond  them  while  auxiliary  legs  directly  above 
in  turn  support  the  bed. 

The  bed  is  wide  and  deep  and  correspondingly  heavy 
with  a  number  of  reinforcing  webs.  There  are  three 
large  V's  and  one  flat  way  in  front.  The  headstock 
also  is  of  massive  design.  The  spindle  which  is  a  piece 
of  forged  carbon  steel  finished  by  grinding  has  a  1^-in. 
hole  extending  through  its  entire  length.  The  front 
bearing,  which  is  2%  in.  in  diameter  and  4^  in.  long 
and  the  back  bearing  which  is  2iA  in.  in  diameter  and 
■Wi  in.  long,  are  fitted  with  bronze  bushings.  A  quick 
change  gear  mechanism  provides  for  48  different  speeds 
and  enables  from  2  to  120  threads  per  inch  to  be  cut. 
These  changes  are  secured  by  manipulating  the  two 
handles  underneath  the  headstock.  A  separate  feed 
rod  is  provided  thus  enabling  the  lead  screw  to  be  re- 
served solely  for  screw  cutting,  an  arrangement  cal- 
culated to  insure  accurate  work  at  all  times. 

The  carriage  has  a  bearing  surface  of  21  in.  on  the 
ways.  The  apron  is  secured  to  the  carriage  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  tongues  and  grooves.  Friction  drive  is 
provided  for  both  the  longitudinal  and  cross  feeds,  thus 


Heavy  Construction  and  the  Placing  of  Auxiliary  Legs  in 
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enabling  them  to  be  engaged  or  disengaged  readily, 
while  the  screw  of  the  latter  has  a  micrometer  adjust- 
ment. The  tailstock  has  set-over  screws  for  use  in 
taper  work  and  is  designed  so  that  the  compound  rest 
can  be  used  at  right  angles  to  the  cross  slide  if  neces- 
sary. The  tailstock  spindle  is  1%  in.  in  diameter  and 
has  a  travel  of  6  in. 

The  taper  attachment,  which  is  not  regularly  sup- 
plied, is  connected  on  the  back  of  the  carriage  so  as  to 
be  always  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  The 
spiral  relieving  attachment  enables  straight  and  taper 
work  and  inside  and  outside  relieving  to  be  done  on 
both  right  and  left  hand  work  with  any  number  of 
flutes  from  2  to  28  inclusive.  With  this  attachment 
four  cams,  each  arranged  to  relieve  3/32  in.  in  depth, 
are  provided  and  the  different  flutes  specified  are  taken 
care  of  by  change  gearing  forming  a  part  of  the  attach- 
ment. A  universal  joint  and  bearing  block  can  be  sup- 
plied when  axial  relieving  is  desired. 


A  Union  of  British  Steel  Chemists 

A  chemists'  union  is  a  possibility  in  England.  The 
metallurgical  chemists  engaged  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  Sheffield  district  held 
a  meeting  recently  with  an  attendance  of  120  at  which 
it  was  decided  to  form  a  chemists'  union.  One  speaker 
said  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  it  was  desirable 
either  to  form  a  union  of  their  own  or  to  organize  as 
a  section  of  a  union  already  in  existence.  A  committee 
was  formed  consisting  of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  34  laboratories  represented,  and  this  committee 
will  elect  an  executive  body  of  12  members. 
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Deoxidizing  Basic  Steel  with  a  Saving  of 
Manganese 

A  new  suggestion  in  •  basic  open-hearth  practice, 
whereby  a  partial  substitute  for  ferromanganese  and 
an  efficient  deoxidizer  of  the  bath  is  claimed  to  result, 
is  offered  J.  I.  Bronn,  of  Rombach,  Germany,  in  a 
U.  S.  patent  No.  1,233,970.  He  advocates  using  a 
molten  pig  iron  high  in  phosphorus  and  adding  it  to 
the  bath  near  the  end  of  the  basic  Bessemer  or  open- 
hearth  processes.  If  a  calculated  amount  of  phos- 
phorus is  used  to  react  with  the  oxygen  in  the  bath, 
no  substantial  impurification  results.  Under  certain 
circumstances  it  may  be  advisable  to  charge  an  excess 
of  phosphorus,  which  can  easily  be  removed  by  a  short 
refining  without  appreciably  reoxidizing  the  metal. 
The  deoxidizing  effect  of  the  addition  of  Thomas  pig 
iron  to  the  basic  converter  charge  appears  from  the 
following  comparative  data  relating  to  working  with 
Thomas  pig  iron  containing  0.45  per  cent  silicon,  1.20 
per  cent  manganese,  1.85  per  cent  phosphorus  and  3.5 
per  cent  carbon: 

Manga-    Phos- 
nese,     phorus,     Carbon, 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Iron  bath  at  end  of  blow 0.19         0.045  0.05 

After  addition  of  Thomas  pig  iron.      0.25  0.085  0.07 

It  is  advisable  to  add  the  molten  phosphorus-con- 
taining pig  iron  in  the  converter  after  skimming  in 
order  to  improve  the  intermixing. 

In  connection  with  the  open-hearth  furnace  the 
bath  is  refined  as  usual  and  the  iron  rich  in  phosphorus 
added  in  the  molten  condition  when  the  furnace  charge 
is  nearly  finished.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  slag 
layer  on  the  iron  bath  is  not  very  high  in  phosphorus 
and  that  it  is  in  as  thin  liquid  condition  as  possible. 
The  following  comparative  data  show  the  effect  of  the 
addition  of  Thomas  pig  iron : 

Manga-    Phos- 
nese,     phorus,     Carbon. 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 
The  furnace  charge  (33  tons)  after 

refining  contained    0.26  0.030  0.10 

The  Thomas  pig-iron  addition  (1500 

Itg.)    contained     1.75  2.78  3.5 

The  deoxidized  bath  contained....     0.43         0.062  0.15 

The  bath  shows  an  increase  in  manganese  over  the 
amount  of  manganese  contained  in  the  pig-iron  addi- 
tion as  follows: 

The   bath   contained 330  x  0.26  =  85.8  kg. 

And    the    addition 15  x  1.75  =  26.1  kg. 

Total   manganese    111.9  kg. 

The  bath  contained,  as  above  stated,  0,43  per  cent 
manganese  or  148  kg.,  so  that  an  increase  of  36.1  kg. 
manganese  has  taken  place.  The  phosphorus  on  the 
contrary  shows  a  considerable  decrease,  as  follows: 

The   charge   contained 330  x  0.03  =     9.9  kg. 

The  addition   16  x  2.78  =  41.8  kg. 

Total   phosphorus    51.7  kg. 

The  bath  contained  345  X  0.062  =  21.3  kg.  phos- 
phorus, so  that  a  decrease  in  phosphorus  of  30.4  kg, 
has  taken  place  which  have  been  used  for  deoxidizing 
purposes. 

These  data  relate  to  the  pig  and  ore  process.  Sim- 
ilar results  are  obtained  in  connection  with  the  pig 
and  scrap  process.  If  compared  with  the  usual  deox- 
idation  process  with  ferromanganese  alone  the  deoxida- 
tion  with  the  pig  iron  (Thomas  pig  iron)  rich  in  phos- 
phorus results  in  saving  2  kg.  metallic  manganese  or 
4  kg,  ferromanganese  with  GO  per  cent  of  manganese 
for  each  ton  of  steel. 


Proposed  Increase  of  Rates 

At  Washington,  on  Friday,  Nov.  2.'},  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  authorised  railroads  to  file  tariffs 
applying  increased  rates  on  iron  and  steel  from  Cleve- 
land, Zanesville,  and  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  val- 
leys, to  points  between  BufTalo  and  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  increase  would  be  accomplished 
by  applying  class  rates  instead  of  commodity  rates. 


British  Steel  Exports  anci  Imports  for  the 
Thir(i  Quarter 

British  steel  exports  for  the  third  quarter  of  1917 
have  been  larger  than  for  any  quarter  this  year.  The 
total,  excluding  iron  ore  and  including  scrap,  was  660,- 
644  gross  tons,  comparing  with  686,397  tons  for  the 
first  quarter  and  600,591  tons  for  the  second  quarter. 
The  exports  in  the  last  quarter,  however,  have  been  con- 
stantly decreasing  from  268,190  tons  in  July,  the  high- 
est of  the  year,  to  177,393  tons  in  September,  the  low- 
est of  the  year. 

Pig-iron  exports  have  been  fairly  steady.  For  July 
they  were  67,382  tons,  for  August  56,996  tons  and  for 
September  59,869  tons.  Ferroalloy  exports,  mostly 
ferromanganese,  have  been  normal  under  present  condi- 
tions. For  July  they  were  6709  tons,  for  August  8387 
tons  and  for  September  8197  tons.  Total  pig-iron  and 
ferroalloy  exports  for  the  three  months  were  207,540 
tons  comparing  with  200,865  tons  for  the  first  quarter 
and  212,732  tons  for  the  second. 

Rail  exports  in  the  third  quarter  were  12,139  tons, 
nearly  double  the  6808  tons  of  the  second  quarter,  and 
comparing  with  12,938  tons  for  the  first  quarter.  The 
extent  to  which  they  are  below  normal  is  indicated  by 
the  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  in  1913  of  379,- 
105  tons  and  of  365,939  tons  to  Oct.  1,  1914, 

Steel-bar  exports  in  the  third  quarter  were  157,314 
tons  and  exceed  those  of  the  other  two  quarters  this 
year  when  they  were  103,592  tons  and  73,027  tons  re- 
spectively. The  July  exjK)rts  of  68,103  tons  was  the 
largest  month  this  year  with  52,594  tons  in  August  and 
36,617  tons  in  September,  The  total  to  Oct.  1,  1917,  of 
333,933  tons  compares  with  498,073  tons  to  Oct.  1,  1916. 

Steel  imports,  excluding  iron  ore  and  including 
scrap,  were  157,665  tons  exceeding  the  two  previous 
quarters  when  they  were  96,397  tons  and  105,779  tons 
respectively.  The  August  imports  of  73,298  tons  were 
the  largest  of  any  month  this  year.  This  was  due  to 
larger  receipts  of  blooms,  billets  and  slabs.  Total  im- 
ports to  Oct,  1,  1917,  of  359,841  tons  compare  with 
610,803  tons  to  Oct,  1,  1916,  To  Oct,  1,  1913,  they  were 
1,708,174  tons,  indicating  the  extent  of  the  decline. 

Imports  of  steel  blooms,  billets  and  slabs  in  the  third 
quarter  were  34,633  tons  comparing  with  11,927  tons  in 
the  first  quarter  and  8687  tons  in  the  second  quarter. 
The  August  imports  were  24,615  tons,  the  largest  of 
any  month  this  year.  The  total  to  Oct.  1,  1917,  has 
been  55,247  tons  as  compared  with  117,800  tons  to  Oct. 
1,  1916.  The  extent  to  which  these  imports  have  de- 
clined is  shown  by  the  fact  that  to  Oct.  1,  1915,  they 
were  359,867  tons, 

British  and  American  Data  on  Crude  Steel 

A  great  discrepancy  exists  between  the  British 
official  figures  of  imports  of  steel  ingots,  billets  and 
blooms  and  those  given  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's figures  for  exports  to  Great  Britain.  The  com- 
parison follows  in  gross  tons: 

British  Report  U.  S.  Exports  to 

of  Imports  Great  Britain 

To  Aug.  1,  1917 31,890  361,981 

To  Sept.  1,  1917 57,066  486,054 

The  probable  explanation  of  the  very  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  figures  as  shown  is  that  the  published  re- 
ports of  British  imports  do  not  include  those  of  the 
British  Government,  which  in  the  case  of  billets  and 
blooms  have  been  very  heavy. 


The  Erie  Forge  &  Steel  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  will  expend 
between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,000  on  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  new  buildings  for  forging  guns.  Three 
buildings  are  now  being  planned,  measurements  of  which 
are  64  x  276  ft.,  40  x  64  ft.  and  192  x  300  ft.  The  en- 
gineers are  Day  &  Zimmerman,  611  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  K.  F,  Devine  is  president  of  the  Erie 
Forge  &  Steel  Co. 


A  new  foundry  will  be  establishod  in  Martinette, 
Mich,,  by  the  Northern  Foundry  Co.  If  will  occupy 
the  Iron  Works  plant  on  Main  Street. 


The  Southern  Ferroalloys  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
has  appointed  the  Canada  Carbide  Sales  Co.,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  as  exclusive  sales  agent  for  the  50 
per  cent  fcrrosilicon  produced  electrolytically  at  Chat- 
tanooga. 
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Motor-Driven  Portable  Scoop  Conveyor 

The  Portable  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  is 

building  a  new  type  of  portable  belt  conveyor.  It  may 
be  driven  by  a  self-contained  electric  motor  or  internal 
combustion  engine  and  is  designed  for  handling  loose 
material  or  boxed  products. 

When  handling  the  loose  material  the  conveyor  is 
supplied  through  a  scoop  at  the  lower  end  which  can  be 
pushed  into  or  completely  buried  by  the  material  to  be 
moved.  A  portable  machine  handled  by  one  man  is 
thus  available  for  loading  and  unloading,  storing  or  re- 
claiming loose  materials,  such  as  coal,  coke,  ashes, 
crushed  stone,  sand,  gravel,  etc.  In  connection  with  the 
handling  of  coal  from  hopper  or  drop  bottom  cars,  the 
lower  end  of  the  conveyor  can  be  run  in  under  the  car 
and  the  material  elevated  from  the  track  level  a  dis- 
tance of  6  to  9  ft.  to  a  storage  pile.  Or  it  can  be 
elevated  in  one  or  more  successive  stages  as  indicated 
in  the  illustrations,  until  the  pile  is  filled  up  to  the 
desired  height.  In  addition  to  handling  loose  material 
at  the  rate  of  1  ton  in  1^/^  min.,  the  conveyor  can  also 
be  employed  for  sacks,  packages,  boxes  and  manu- 
factured products. 

The  conveyor  is  built  of  steel  and  is  mounted  on  two 
wheels  attached  to  the  upright  supports  of  the  conveyor. 
At  the  lower  end  of  this  upright  are  two  horizontal 
pipe  section  members  which  join  the  side  supports  of 
the  conveyor  near  the  lower  end,  the  arrangement  being 
roughly  that  of  right-angled  triangle  with  an  extended 
hypothenuse.  The  driving  motor  is  mounted  on  the 
horizontal  support  and  transmits  power  through  a 
chain  and  sprocket  connection  to  a  shaft  located  directly 
above  it  and  extending  underneath  the  conveyor  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  From  a  sprocket  on  the  other 
end  of  this  shaft  power  is  transmitted  to  another 
sprocket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  conveyor  which  does 


Coal  Can  Be  Dumped  from  a  Railroad  Car  and  Elevated  by 
Successive  Steps  to  the  Storage  Pile 

the  actual  driving.  When  it  is  desired  to  move  the 
conveyor  from  place  to  place,  this  is  readily  accom- 
plished by  inserting  two  pieces  of  pipe  in  the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  member,  when  a  man  may  move  it  some- 
what as  he  would  a  wheelbarrow. 


Methods  for  Producing  Spur  Gears 

The  rotary  or  disk  cutting  process  and  the  shaper 
method  for  producing  spur  gears  were  discussed  in 
papers  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Gear  Manufacturers'  Association.  In  one  by  Henry  E. 
Eberhardt,  secretary  Newark  Gear  Cutting  Machine 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  rotary  or  disk  cutting  process 
was  gone  into  at  some  length.  The  progress  made  in 
the  past  half  century  in  the  development  of  cut  gears 
was  mentioned  and  the  part  played  by  the  electric  motor 
in  the  development  of  cut  gears  shown.  At  the  present 
time  Mr.  Eberhardt  stated  that  this  method  of  produc- 
tion had  a  range  from  as  fine  as  64  diametral  pitch  up 
to  as  coarse  as  6-in.  circular  pitch.  Either  very  ac- 
curate work  can  be  produced  with  care  or  the  average 
demand  for  a  fairly  accurate  gear  at  a  low  price  can  be 
met  by  this  method.  When  changes  in  the  form  of 
tooth  became  necessary  from  time  to  time  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  art,  the  cutter  readily  lent  itself  to  such 
changes  as  the  form  that  would  be  produced  could  be 
seen  in  advance. 

In  the  other  paper  Franklin  Schneider,  manager  the 
Van  Dorn  &  Dutton  Co.,  Cleveland,  stated  that  the  gear 
shaping  machine  possessed  great  flexibility  for  cutting 
from  4  to  2  pitch  in  steel  and  up  to  48  in.  in  diameter. 
In  addition  to  producing  ordinary  spur  gears  of  the 
external  type  rapidly  and  accurately," internal,  shoulder 
and  cluster  gears  can  be  produced  without  the  use  of 
any  attachment  or  device,  the  same  type  of  cutter 
being  employed  as  for  the  external  gear  and  no  changes 
being  necessary  in  the  machine. 


The  Lower  End  of  a  Portable  Motor-Driven  Belt  Convey- 
ing Mechanism  Forms  a  Scoop  That  Can  Be  Forced  into 
the  Material  Being  Handled 


A  training  school  for  women  has  been  established 
by  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  do  work  in  the  carriage  division  chiefly,  in 
upholstering  and  trimming  jobs.  The  safety-first  de- 
partment has  prescribed  costumes.  The  women  may 
wear  either  loose  overalls  or  jumpers  or  bungalow 
aprons  made  of  khaki  or  overall  material  and  must 
wear  caps  to  protect  the  hair.  Most  of  the  young 
women  in  the  factory,  it  is  stated,  prefer  not  to  wear 
overalls. 


War  Excess  Profits  Law  Attacked 


Charged  that  Discrimination  Imperils 
Existence  of  Many  Concerns  —  Advisers 
Will  Report — Congress  Meets  Next  Monday 


Washington,  Nov.  27. — The  Board  of  Excess  Profits 
Advisers,  appointed  by  Secretary  McAdoo  to  assist  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in  administering  the 
war  revenue  act  of  Oct.  3,  1917,  will  close  its  conferences 
to-morrow  and  will  make  a  formal  report  to  the  Com- 
missioner on  Dec.  1.  The  work  of  the  board  has  been 
expedited  by  devoting  the  mornings  to  executive  con- 
ferences and  confining  to  afternoon  sessions  the  hearings 
granted  to  parties  who  desired  to  submit  criticisms  of 
the  law  or  recommendations  for  its  amendment.  Coin- 
cidently  with  the  work  of  the  board,  the  offices  of  the 
Commissioner  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
framing  suggestions  for  further  revenue  legislation  to 
be  enacted  at  the  coming  session  which  convenes  on 
Monday  next,  designed  to  produce  approximately  $1,- 
700,000,000  additional,  thus  making  the  net  income  of 
the  nation  from  all  forms  of  taxation  $5,700,000,000 
per  annum.  Upon  this  basis  and  putting  the  actual  ex- 
penditures for  all  purposes,  exclusive  of  loans  to  the 
Allies,  at  $15,000,000,000  per  annum,  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  current  cost  of  maintaining  the  Government  and 
carrying  on  the  war  will  be  paid  by  taxation  and  65 
per  cent  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  short-time  Treasury 
certificates  and  five-year  war  savings  stamps. 

Amendments  Proposed 

The  business  men  of  the  country,  especially  of  the 
big  manufacturing  concerns,  are  making  a  hard  drive 
to  bring  about  the  comprehensive  amendment  of  the  war 
excess  profits  tax  and  have  laid  before  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  a  mass  of  facts  and  figures  that  it  is 
believed  will  result  in  the  substantial  revision  of  "this 
extraordinary  piece  of  legislation.  The  new  law  is 
being  attacked,  not  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  unrea- 
sonable taxing  measure  with  respect  to  the  share  of  so- 
called  war  profits  which  it  will  require  to  be  turned  into 
the  Treasury,  but  solely  on  the  score  that  it  is  in- 
equitable and  discriminatory  to  the  extent  to  absolutely 
imperil  the  existence  of  many  large  establishments 
which  are  fully  prepared  to  contribute  their  entire  share 
of  taxation  but  cannot  live  and  make  any  return  to  their 
stockholders  under  the  operation  of  the  war  excess 
profits  provision. 

It  is  a  conservative  statement  that  since  the  war 
excess  profits  advisers  began  their  work  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  several  thousand  communications  have 
been  received  pointing  out  glaring  inconsistencies  and 
inequalities  in  the  operation  of  the  hew  law,  many  of 
them  supported  by  carefully  worked-out  examples  of 
the  effect  of  the  law  upon  specified  concerns.  One  of 
the  most  graphic  illustrations  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  board  has  been  prepared  jointly  by  a  corporation 
lawyer  of  high  standing  assisted  by  an  actuary  of  long 
experience.  The  memorandum  submitted  to  the  board 
cites  four  hypothetical  concerns,  each  with  the  same  in- 
vested capital  and  the  same  profits,  but  which,  under 
the  terms  of  the  law,  will  pay  taxes  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  $52,224  up  to  $12.^,952.  The  four  cases  are 
designated  as  follows: 

1.  John  Hmlth  -  -  InvfiKK'cl  csipltal,  $500,000;  protttH, 
|2.<')0,000. 

2.  Jon»;ii,  Brown  &  Oray  (copnrtnership) — dtpltal.  $r>00,- 
000  ;  prontH,  fZ.'JO.OOO, 

3.  Johnson,  White  &  Little  (Incorporated  since  March  3, 
1&17) — Preferred  ntock,  1500. 000  (repreHentIng  tangible  aRsetB 
and  1100,000  common  fitr>ck,  iMnied  for  good  will)  ;  net  tan- 
gible assets,  1500,000 ;  profits,  1250,000 ;  annual  salaries  of 
$25,000  paid  to  each  of  the  three  executive  ofTlocrH. 

4.  Black,  Thompson  A  Wilson,  Incorporated  (Incorpor- 
ated prior  to  March  3,  1917) — Preferred  Btork,  1500,000  (rep- 
refienttng  tangible  assets  and  $100,000  common  stock  Issued 
for  good  will);  net  tanxlble  assets.  $500,000;  profits,  $250,- 
000;  annual  salarlen  of  $2.^,000  paid  to  cnrh  of  the  three 
executive  ofllcers. 
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The  individual  concern  operated  by  John  Smith 
would  pay  the  maximum  taxes,  which  are  accurately 
figured  out  in  detail  as  follows: 

1.  John  Smith — From  1917  net  income  subtract  15  per 
cent  of  1917  invested  capital,  which  15  per  cent  would  be 
$75,000;  from  which  amount  deduct  9  per  cent  of  1917  in- 
vested capital  and  $6,000,  to  wit,  $51,000,  leaving  $24,000, 
which,  taxed  at  20  per  cent,  equals  $4,800.  From  this  balance 
of  1917  net  income  subtract  5  per  cent  of  1917  invested 
capital.  $25,000,  which,  taxed  at  25  per  cent,  equals  $6,250. 
Prom  this  balance  of  1917  net  income  subtract  5  per  cent  of 
1917  invested  capital,  $25,000,  which,  taxed  at  35  per  cent, 
equals  $8,750.  From  this  balance  of  1917  net  income  subtract 
8  per  cent  of  1917  invested  capital,  $40,000,  which,  taxed  at 
45  per  cent,  equals  $18,000.  Leaving  a  balance  of  net 
income,  $85,000,  which,  taxed  at  60  per  cent,  equals  $51,000. 
Total  war  excess  profits,  $88,800.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going John  Smith,  as  an  individual,  would  pay  his  personal 
income  tax  upon  income  for  the  year  of  $250,000,  less  excess 
profits  tax  of  $88,800  ;  viz.,  $161,200,  tax  being  $35,152.  Total 
tax  of  John  Smith,  $123,952. 

The  next  largest  contribution  to  this  tax  would  come 
from  the  copartnership,  Jones,  Brown  &  Gray,  which  is 
figured  as  follows: 

2.  Jones,  Brown  &  Gray — This  partnership  would  pay 
the  same  excess  profits  tax  on  an  income  of  $250,000  as  in 
the  case  of  the  above-named,  individual,  namely,  $88,800. 
Each  partner  would  also  pay  his  individual  income  tax  on 
his  one-third  share  of  the  undivided  profits  of  the  firm  for 
the  year,  less  excess  profits  tax,  namely,  $161,200,  being  a 
tax  on  $53,733  to  each  ;  in  the  case  of  each  partner  being  a 
tax  of  approximately  $5,627.96  in  each  instance,  $16,883.88. 
a  total  of  $105,683.88. 

Blow  Misdirected 

In  framing  the  war  excess  profits  tax,  the  confer- 
ence committee,  which  is  solely  responsible  for  this 
feature  of  the  war  revenue  bill,  the  original  work  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  committees  having 
been  abandoned,  sought  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  con- 
cerns doing  business  in  corporate  form  but  utterly  failed 
of  their  object.  The  calculation  as  applied  to  a  new  cor- 
poration— "new  corporations"  being  a  category  specially 
designed  to  include  munition  manufacturers — produces 
the  following  result: 

3.  Johnson,  White  &  Little,  Inc. — In  this  case,  inasmuch 
as  the  three  executive  officers  constitute  a  close  corporation, 
and  in  reality  a  partnership  in  corporate  form,  and  each 
draws  a  salary  of  $25,000,  the  net  income  of  the  corporation 
would  be  reduced  to  $175,000,  which,  computed  in  the  manner 
above  described,  the  excess  profits  tax  would  be  $45,600  ;  in 
addition  to  the  above,  the  corporation  would  pay  war  income 
and  federal  income  taxes  of  6  per  cent,  namely,  $7,764 ; 
a.ssuming  that  the  surplus  income  is  used  in  the  business  and 
not  paid  out  as  dividends,  the  individual  stockholders  would 
each  pay  an  excess  profits  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  the  salaries 
drawn  by  each  in  excess  of  a  statutory  exemption  of  $6,000, 
namely,  8  per  cent  of  $19,000 — $1,520  each,  or  for  all  three 
persons,  $4,560.  In  addition  thereto,  each  of  them  would  pay 
an  individual  income  tax  based  on  the  salaries  so  received, 
after  deducting  the  amount  of  excess  profits  tax  paid,  namely, 
a  tax  on  $24,480  for  each,  the  amount  of  which  tax  would 
be  approximately  $1,500  for  each,  or  a  total  of  $4,500  ;  total 
tax  paid  by  corporation  and  stoclcholders,  $62,424. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  taxes  levied  upon  indi- 
viduals and  copartnerships  and  even  as  compared  with 
a  new  corporation  is  the  small  impost  incurred  by  cor- 
porations in  existence  before  Congress  began  the  fram- 
ing of  the  war  revenue  act,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following: 

4.  Black,  Thompson  &  Wilson,  Inc. — In  the  case  of  this 
corporation,  which  was  Incorporated  prior  to  March  3,  1917. 
and  therefore,  under  the  statute,  entitled  to  include  as  part 
of  its  InveBtod  capital  the  sum  representing  the  value  of  its 
good  will,  namely,  $100,000,  the  tax  would  be  reduced  because 
of  computation  on  the  basis  of  an  enlarged  invested  capital, 
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namely,  $600,000,  instead  of  $500,000.  This  enlarged  invested 
capital,  based  purely  on 'the  accidental  fact  of  date  of  incor- 
poration, would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  excess  profits  tax, 
so  that  the  same  in  the  case  of  this  corporation  would  be 
only  $36,400,  as  compared  with  $45,600  in  the  case  of  the 
corporation  covered  by  the  preceding  illustration.  And  the 
total  taxes  payable  by  the  corporation  and  stockholders  in 
this  instance  would  be  reduced  accordingly. 

The  Next  Session  of  Congress 

The  opening  of  Congress  will  be  signalized  by  the 
introduction  of  numerous  bills  designed  to  amend  the 
war  excess  profits  tax  feature  of  the  revenue  act,  but 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  has  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  will  probably  take  no  action 
until  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  had  time  to  pass 
upon  recommendations  of  the  board  of  advisers.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  Administration's  measure  will  be 
approved  by  the  committee  before  the  holiday  recess, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  it  is  confined  to  amend- 
ments of  this  particular  feature  of  the  law  it  can  be 
put  through  both  houses  before  March  1,  next.  Should 
these  amendments  be  consolidated  with  the  general 
revenue  provisions  now  under  consideration,  some  very 
vigorous  work  will  be  necessary  to  pass  the  bill  by  that 
date. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  departments  have  not 
been  able  to  spend  as  rapidly  as  was  anticipated  the 
enormous  appropriations  granted  at  the  last  session, 
the  Treasury  Department  will  be  able  to  cut  down  its 
estimate  of  necessary  additional  revenue  from  $2,500,- 
000,000  to  $1,700,000,000.  The  war  revenue  act  is  esti- 
mated to  produce  $2,600,000,000  and  prior  revenue  legis- 
lation $1,400,000,000,  so  that  the  Federal  income  will 
total  $5,700,000,000.  The  money  to  be  raised  at  the 
coming  session,  according  to  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  wall  be  derived  from  four  chief 
sources,  namely,  increased  income  taxes,  larger  war  ex- 
cess profits  taxes,  consumption  taxes  on  certain  com- 
modities including  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  and  an 
increase  in  the  existing  customs  tariffs  coupled  with  the 
transfer  of  a  large  part  of  the  free  list  to  the  dutiable 
schedules. 

Proposed  TarifiF  Changes 

The  proposed  tariff  changes  will  be  stubbornly 
fought  in  both  House  and  Senate  and  in  view  of  the 
rejection  of  a  similar  proposition  at  the  last  session  its 
consideration  by  the  House  will  probably  be  less  per- 
functory than  before.  The  Senate  having  gone  on  rec- 
ord against  this  unscientific  method  of  revising  the 
tariff  and  the  tariff  commission  having  expressed  its 
disapproval,  members  of  the  House  will  be  disposed  to 
display  much  more  independence  than  during  the  last 
session.  The  imposition  of  duties  upon  the  free  list 
will  be  attacked  with  great  vigor  on  the  special  ground 
that  current  importations  upon  which  no  duties  are  now 
levied  are  chiefly  of  food  products  and  materials  of 
value  for  war  purposes.  The  imposition  of  tariff  taxes 
on  such  articles  as  iron  ore,  ferromanganese,  manga- 
nese, tin,  rubber,  hides  and  leather,  etc.,  cannot  be  de- 
fended upon  any  theory  except  that  the  revenue  thus 
derived  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 
No  such  condition  exists  and  it  is  believed  that  what- 
ever action  may  be  taken  by  the  House,  the  Senate  will 
adhere  to  the  position  assumed  at  the  last  session  when 
the  proposed  tariff  increases  were  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  be  most  demoralizing  to  the  industries 
of  the  entire  country  and  especially  to  those  depended 
upon  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  w.  L.  c. 


The  Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  Ohio,  will 
place  its  plant  on  an  eight  hour  basis  Jan.  1,  but  the 
present  rates  and  the  ten  hour  day,  55  hour  per  week 
schedule,  will  be  maintained.  However,  all  overtime 
beyond  eight  hours  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
a  half  and  each  employee  who  works  the  full  55  hours 
each  week  will  be  paid  a  5  per  cent  bonus. 


A  Special  Milling  and  Drilling  Machine 

To  enable  the  knuckles  of  automobile  steering  gear 
to  be  milled  and  drilled  at  a  single  setting,  the  Moline 
Machinery  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  has  built  a  special  machine. 
It  is  designed  for  continuous  operation,  a  revolving  table 
being  provided.  Another  advantage  claimed  for  the  ma- 
chine is  that  the  surfaces  that  are  milled  and  the  holes 
which  are  drilled  in  the  knuckles  are  in  absolute  align- 
ment, since  all  of  the  operations  are  performed  at  a 
single  setting  of  the  work. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  four  spindles,  on  one 
of  which  a  milling  cutter  is  mounted,  while  the  remain- 
ing three  are  employed  for  drilling.  A  direct  belt  drive 
from  the  main  shaft  is  employed  for  one  of  the  drilling 
spindles,  while  the  remaining  two  and  the  milling  spin- 
dle are  driven  by  spiral  gears.  Cam  feed  is  provided  for 
all  of  the  spindles,  the  throw  of  the  cams  being  varied 
to  suit  the  work.  Adjustments  to  care  for  the  wear  of 
tools  are  provided  for  all  the  spindles,  and  that  em- 
ployed for  milling  has  a  large  taper  bearing  on  the 
lower  end  to  compensate  for  wear. 

A  revolving  work  table  is  22  in.  in  diameter,  and 
after  the  tools  are  withdrawn  upon  the  completion  of 
an  operation  it  is  indexed  automatically  through  an 
arc  of  60  deg.  to  bring  the  work  in  position  for  the 
next  operation.     While  one  piece  is  being  milled  and 


Continuous    Milling    and    Drilling    of    Automobile    Steering 

Knuckles  Is  Obtained  in  a  Recent  Four-Spindle   Machine 

Equipped  with  a  Revolving  Table 


drilled  the  operator  is  engaged  in  removing  the  pre- 
vious piece  and  replacing  it  with  another.  In  this  way 
continuous  operation  is  secured. 

The  machine  occupies  a  floor  space  of  3  x  8  ft.  and 
has  an  over-all  height  of  6  ft.  The  distance  from  the 
floor  to  the  table  is  36  in.,  and  the  shipping  weight  is 
approximately  5900  lb.  The  power  consumption  is  5% 
hp.  The  machine  can  be  used  to  handle  a  wider  range 
of  the  work  than  that  for  which  it  was  especially  de- 
signed, and  the  travel  of  the  spindles  can  be  varied 
within  certain  limits  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  work  which  has  to  be  accommodated. 


Between  1500  and  1800  women  have  taken  the  place 
of  men  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  Cleveland  metal-work- 
ing establishments.  They  are  employed  largely  on  drill 
presses,  punching  machines  and  light  bench  work. 


Shellmakers  and  munition  manufacturers  in  British 
Columbia  have  been  informed  that  no  contracts  for  shells 
for  the  United  States  are  to  be  awarded  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. It  is  stated  that  contracts  for  huge  numbers 
of  shells  will  be  let  in  Canada,  but  work  will  be  confined 
to  plants  in  the  East,  due  to  the  extra  cost  of  freight, 
should  they  be  manufactured  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Whitaker-Glessner  Blast  Furnace 

The  new  blast  furnace  at  the  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
works  of  the  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  that  was  blown  in 
on  Aug.  27,  has  three  hot-blast  stoves  and  turbo-blowers 
for  furnishing  the  blast.  It  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
550  tons  and  is  92  ft.  high  with  a  17-ft.  hearth,  22-ft. 
mantle,  17-ft.  stock  line  and  a  bosh  angle  of  78  V^  deg. 
The  hot-blast  stoves  are  of  the  two-pass  side  combustion 
chamber  type  with  4i/^-in.  checkers.  These  stoves 
measure  24  ft.  in  diameter  and  are  110  ft.  high.  Two 
electrically  driven  turbo-blower  units  with  a  capacity 
of  44,500  cu.  ft.  at  22-lb.  pressure  furnish  the  hot  air 
for  the  blast.  Washed  gas  will  be  used  both  in  the 
hot-blast  stoves  and  under  the  boilers. 

The  ore  yard  has  a  capacity  of  400,000  tons  of  ore. 
Ore  is  recovered  from  the  yard  by  a  bridge  carrying 
a  7% -ton  bucket.  The  stockhouse  equipment  is  of  the 
Hooven  and  Mason  design  and  contains  one  60-ton 
transfer  car  and  two  single-compartment  scale  cars. 

The  iron  is  taken  from  the  furnaces  in  75-ton  hot 
metal  ladles  to  the  pig  machine  house.  From  there  it 
is  transferred  into  30-ton  charging  cars  to  be  used  in 
the  open-hearth  furnaces.  Iron  desired  for  stocking  is 
poured  over  a  two-strand  Uehling  pig  casting  machine. 

The  power  house  equipment  consists  of  six  825-hp. 
vertical  water  tube  boilers,  two  3000-kw.  turbo-genera- 
tors, two  750-kw.  motor-generator  sets,  two  hydraulic 
pumps  for  operating  the  bell,  etc.,  two  turbine-driven 
boiler  feed  pumps,  two  turbine-driven  15,000-gal.  serv- 
ice pumps  and  two  motor-driven  3,250,000-gal.  gas 
washer  pumps. 

The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Ohio  River 
through  a  pump  house  containing  three  20,000-gal. 
motor-driven  pumps  which  deliver  to  a  40-ft.  standpipe. 
This  standpipe  furnishes  water  directly  to  the  condens- 
ers and  hot  well.  The  service  pumps  deliver  water 
from  the  hot  well  to  a  standpipe  115  ft.  high.  All  the 
cooling  water  used  at  the  furnace  is  supplied  by  this 
standpipe,  as  well  as  the  water  for  general  use. 


Germany  and  the  French  Lorraine  Iron  (5re 
Deposits 

A  prominent  German  steel  maker  stated  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Haspe  Iron  &  Steel  Works  Co.  that  Ger- 
many is  not  in  a  position  to  go  without  the  iron  ore 
supply  from  the  occupied  district  of  French  Lorraine. 
Germany  only  has  at  her  disposal,  he  said,  an  ore  re- 
serve of  something  over  3000  million  tons  and  is  there- 
fore substantially  dependent  upon  iron  ore  imports.  In 
addition  to  large  quantities  obtained  elsewhere.  Ger- 
many has  principally  directed  her  attention  to  French 
Lorraine  and  only  the  annually  increasing  quantities 
obtained  there  have  made  it  possible  for  France  to 
reach  an  output  which  nobody  in  France  had  ever 
thought  of  before.  German  enterprise  has  also  taken 
a  share  in  the  development  of  these  iron  ore  deposits 
and  France,  the  speaker  said,  is  not  dependent  upon 
them,  being  the  richest  iron-mine-owning  country  in 
Europe,  if  her  colonies  are  included.  According  to 
reliable  estimates,  France  has  at  her  disposal  reserves 
of  10,000  million  tons  of  iron  ore,  the  colonies  alone  rep- 
resenting 400  million  tons  of  this  total.  The  Briey  and 
Longwy  basins  contain  3000  million  tons,  so  that,  leav- 
ing out  this  quantity,  France  would  still  own  iron  ore 
reserves  of  about  7000  million  tons,  of  which  5000  mil- 
lion tons  in  Normandy  are  of  a  quality  greatly  surpass- 
ing in  iron  content  the  ores  of  Germany  and  French 
Lorraine. 


The  Youngstown  Wage  Table  Co.,  Youngstown,  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,  has  been  incorporated.  The  com- 
pany has  devised  a  new  method  of  computing  wages, 
which  has  been  worked  out  satisfactorily  at  the  plants 
of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.,  where  II.  W. 
Kerf,  one  of  the  incorporatori,  i»  paymaster. 


Pipe  Corrosion  in  Buildings 

To  determine  the  life  of  water  pipe  in  buildings 
under  varying  conditions  of  service,  Thomas  F.  Payne, 
a  sanitary  engineer  of  Pittsburgh,  was  commissioned  by 
the  A.  W.  Byers  Co.,  maker  of  iron  pipe,  Pittsburgh, 
to  make  a  house-to-house  canvass.  It  appeared  that 
apartment  buildings  offered  the  best  field  for  investi- 
gation, and  125  such  buildings,  all  in  Pittsburgh,  were 
studied.  A  tabular  statement  compiled  by  the  com- 
pany gives  the  year  of  erection  of  each  building  and 
the  life  of  both  hot  and  cold  water  lines  of  brass,  steel 
and    wrought    iron    where    such    had    to    be    removed. 

The  investigation  showed  the  corrosion  to  be  most 
severe  in  hot  water  mains  (exposed  basement  piping) 
and  the  recommendation  is  that  pipe  one  size  larger 
than  that  used  in  regular  practice  be  used.  The  point 
is  that  the  larger  size,  having  a  greater  thickness  and 
larger  bore,  would  not  so  easily  rust  through  or  be- 
come stopped  up  with  rust.  The  hot  water  risers,  which 
are  usually  concealed,  proved  to  have  a  much  longer 
life  than  the  basement  mains.  It  is  therefore  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  practice  of  specifying  brass  pipe  for 
risers,  and  iron  or  steel  for  mains,  might  not  better 
be  reversed. 

Brass  pipe  in  this  investigation  did  not  show  up  as 
well  as  might  be  expected.  Genuine  wrought-iron  pipe, 
in  65  buildings,  ranging  in  age  from  8  to  20  years, 
did  not  show  a  single  failure  when  used  for  cold 
water  supply,  and  in  only  one  or  two  of  these  buildings 
did  the  iron  hot  water  risers  require  repairs  in  the 
same  period  of  time.  Lead  pipe,  for  hot  water  risers, 
seemed  to  have  an  average  life  of  18  years,  one  com- 
plete failure  being  recorded  after  14  years'  service. 
It  appeared  from  the  investigation  that  the  pipe  lasted 
a  little  longer  where  an  automatic  water  heater  was 
used.  This  is  regarded  as  due  to  the  possibility  that 
a  lower  temperature  of  the  water  is  maintained  than 
with  a  heater  without  thermostatic  control,  corrosion 
increasing  with  tsmperature  and  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum between  140  and  170  deg.  Fahr.  Temperatures 
from  115  to  130  deg.  are  recommended  wherever  they 
will  serve  the  purpose. 


Will  Build  Sheet  Zinc  Rolling  Mill 

The  American  Zinc  Products  Co.,  recently  organized 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  with  an  authorized  capitalization 
of  $1,000,000  to  build  and  operate  a  sheet-zinc  rolling- 
mill  plant  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  has  effected  a  permanent 
organization,  as  follows:  D.  W.  Kerr,  president  and 
treasurer;  F.  W.  Stillwagon,  vice-president;  H.  S.  Buck, 
vice-president  and  general  manager;  R.  A.  Leitch,  sec- 
retary; Edward  Lagenbach,  Wade  A.  Taylor,  D.  W. 
Kerr  and  F.  W.  Stillwagon,  executive  committee.  Pres- 
ident Kerr  states  that  rapid  progress  is  being  made  on 
the  10-mill  rolling-mill  plant  at  Greencastle,  and  that 
his  company  will  engage  in  production  of  various  arti- 
cles from  sheet  zinc,  which  heretofore  have  been  made 
from  copper  and  tin  plate.  A  stamping  department  for 
this  work  is  being  installed.  Oil  and  food  containers, 
formerly  made  from  tin  plate,  will  be  made  from  zinc, 
in  keeping  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Zinc  sheets  also  are  displacing  copper 
in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  the  latter.  Zinc 
is  also  used  in  large  quantities  for  ammunition  contain- 
ers.   Operations  will  start  early  in  the  spring. 


A  new  booklet,  Electric  Furnnre  Bulletin  .^o,  40, 
October,  1917,  has  been  issued  by  the  Industrial  Klec- 
tric  Furtiace  Co.,  Chicago.  It  is  descriptive  of  the  Sny- 
der furnace  and  is  well  illustrated. 


The  general  advisory  committee  on  safety  of  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  representing  the 
Ohio  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Ohio  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  has  appointed  committees  on  fire  pre- 
vention and  electrical  safety.  The  former  committee 
will  make  a  study  of  fire  hazards  in  the  workshops  and 
factories  of  the  state  and  prepare  a  state  fire  preven- 
tion code.  The  committee  on  electrical  standards  will 
review  the  standards  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards,  with  a  view  of  having  them 
adopted  in  Ohio. 

Recently  the  W.  H.  MuUins  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  laid 
off  about  250  men,  due  to  cancellation  of  orders  for 
automobile  parts  by  builders  of  pleasure  cars. 


The  Machine   in   a  CanaUiiyi   I'lant   Which   Produces   6-ln.   Cast-iron   Pipe   by   a  Centrifugal   Process?,   and   Some   of   the   Pipe. 

About  25  pipes  are  made  each  hour 


CENTRIFUGAL  CAST-IRON  PIPE 


A  Plant  in  Canada  Making  6-Inch  Pipe  by  the 
New  Process 

IN  The  Iron  Age  of  Sept.  7,  1916,  there  was  de- 
scribed a  machine  for  making-  cast-iron  pipe  by 
a  centrifugal  process.  It  was  stated  at  the  time 
that  pipes  of  all  sizes  were  being  produced  on  a 
commercial  scale  in  Brazil  in  two  localities  by  ma- 
chines of  this  character  and  that  a  small  machine 
for  making  4-in.  pipe  had  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try to  demonstrate  the  process,  which  is  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Brazilian. 

Since  that  time  the  developments  have  been 
fairly  rapid  and  successful.  A  company  was 
forfned  early  this  year  in  Canada  to  exploit  this 
patented  process  in  that  country.  It  is  known  as 
the  National  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  A  machine 
has  been  constructed  and  installed  in  a  plant  in 
that  city,  built  on  very  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
4-in.  one  referred  to,  only  it  is  considerably  larger. 
Since  Sept.  14,  1917,  this  machine  has  been  operat- 
ing and  turning  out  successfully  6-in.  cast-iron  pipe 
each  10  ft.  long.  The  view  at  the  head  of  this 
article  shows  the  new  machine  as  it  appears  in 
the  Toronto  plant.  Some  of  the  pipe  made  in  it 
are  also  shown.    Its  capacity  is  easily  20  to  25  such 


pipe  each  hour  and  this  has  been  its  record  since 
it  was  started.  The  company's  president  is  Caw- 
thra  Murdock  and  its  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Gordon  F.  Perry,  and  it  owns  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  the  process  in  Canada. 

Briefly,  the  process  consists  in  introducing  hot 
iron  from  a  cupola  or  blast  furnace  in  prescribed 
quantities,  corresponding  to  the  weight  of  the  pipe, 
into  a  trough.    This  is  immediately  inverted  in  the 


How  the   Finished  Pipe   Appears  Immediately  After  Casting, 
as  It  Comes  from  the  Machine 

rapidly  revolving  water-cooled  steel  mold  inside  the 
machine  where,  by  centrifugal  force,  the  metal  is 
deposited  uniformly,  forming  a  pipe  of  the  usual 
form,  only  thinner  and  of  uniform  thickness.  The 
other  two  illustrations  show  how  the  metal  is  intro- 
duced from  the  ladle  into  the  machine  and  how  the 
pipe  appears  as  it  is  coming  out.  The  pipe  is  al- 
most immediately  withdrawn  as  soon  as  congealed. 
An  announcement  as  to  interesting  develop- 
ments in  this  country  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 


Investigating  Virginia  Manganese  Ore 

An  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  war  minerals  com- 
mittee, composed  of  representatives  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  State 
geological  surveys,  is  an  examination  of  Virginia  man- 
ganese properties  to  be  made  by  four  prominent  min- 
ing engineers — Philip  N.  Moore,  F.  Lynwood  Garrison, 
Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards  and  Allen  H.  Rogers.  These 
men  are  now  in  Virginia  and  will  follow  a  program 
arranged  by  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Watson,  the  State  geologist, 
in  co-operation  with  the  manganese  miners  of  the  State. 
Mining  and  milling  methods  that  will  improve  produc- 
tion will  be  considered  as  will  the  problem  offered  by 
the  inadequate  water  supply  at  most  of  the  mines  dur- 
ing certain  seasons  of  the  year. 


How  the  Hot  Metal  Ts  Introduced   Into  the  Trough  from 
the  l..adle 


McLain  System,  Inc.,  906  Goldsmith  Building,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  changed  its  name  to  the   McLain- 
Carter  Furnace  Co.     Oil  fired  open-hearth  and  metal 
melting  furnaces  will  be  the  company's  specialties. 
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Dangers  of  Blast-Furnace  Breakouts 

Their  Causes  and  Methods  of  Prevention  Discussed 
in  Bulletin  to  Be  Issued  by  Bureau  of  Mines— Some 
Kinds  of  Accidents  Have  Almost  Entirely  Disappeared 


Washington,  Nov.  27. — The  results  of  a  study  of 
the  dangers  of  blast-furnace  breakouts,  the  technical 
aspect  of  their  occurrence  and  the  methods  in  use  for 
preventing  them  are  incorporated  in  a  bulletin  prepared 
by  F.  H.  Wilcox  and  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

A  "breakout"  is  the  term  employed  to  denote  the 
conditions  and  results  of  the  escape  of  gas  and  coke, 
or  slag,  or  iron,  from  the  bosh,  tuyere  breast,  or  hearth 
of  a  blast  furnace.  Breakouts  may  occur  at  any  point 
below  the  fusion  zone  in  the  furnace,  but  the  most 
frequent  breakouts  are  of  molten  iron  at  a  level  below 
the  surface  of  iron  lying  in  the  hearth,  and  are  either 
through  the  hearth  walls  and  jacket  or  into  the  hearth 
bottom  and  out  under  the  hearth  jacket. 

If  this  runaway  fluid  comes  in  contact  with  water 
or  wet  material  an  explosion  occurs  which  may  wreck 
the  furnace  or  casthouse  equipment.  An  explosion  in 
one  plant  caused  damage  amounting  to  $80,000.  Several 
furnaces  have  been  put  out  of  blast  by  such  accidents, 
and  in  numerous  instances  men  have  been  injured  or 
killed  by  flames,  flying  metal,  brickbats,  and  castings 
when  these  explosions  take  place.  The  term  "explosion," 
as  applied  in  this  sense,  should  not  be  confused  with 
explosions  of  gas. 

Hazards  from  Breakouts 

At  most  plants  in  this  country  the  danger  of  hearth 
breakouts  has  been  reduced  remarkably  during  the  past 
10  years,  and  at  these  plants,  so  the  writer  believes,  is 
becoming  almost  negligible  as  a  factor  in  the  accident 
risk.  The  hearth  has  received  much  attention,  and 
heavier,  stronger,  and  more  expensive  construction  has 
been  developed  until  the  two  types  of  hearth  now 
standard  rarely  permit  explosive  breakouts. 

Slag  breakouts  occur  from  the  top  of  the  hearth 
jacket  and  about  the  cinder  notch  up  to  the  level  of  the 
tuyeres.  They  are  seldom  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  but 
may  cause  some  damage  to  the  brick  lining  and  are  a 
considerable  nuisance  and  annoyance,  because  of  the 
resulting  delay  for  repairs  and  the  time  necessary  to 
clean  up  the  "mess"  they  cause. 

Blast,  gas,  and  coke  breakouts,  usually  known  as 
bosh  breakouts,  are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past;  the 
last  one  in  this  country  was  in  the  spring  of  1914.  Their 
elimination  may  be  attributed  quite  as  much  to  improve- 
ments in  practice,  smoother  work  on  increasingly  in- 
ferior ores,  and  less  violent  "slips,"  as  to  strengthening 
of  boshes.  Although  improvement  in  boshes  is  gen- 
erally keeping  pace  with  other  furnace  construction 
in  augmenting  security,  nevertheless  at  many  plants  the 
bo.sh  is  not  so  strong,  proportionately,  as  other  parts  of 
the  furnace.  With  the  present  control  over  furnace 
operation,  the  bosh  does  not  fail  except  at  infrequent 
intervals.  However,  if  plants  with  somewhat  weak 
bo.shes  should  he  subjected  to  periods  of  heavy  driving 
for  large  production,  with  consequent  severe  slips, 
such  as  have  happened  in  the  past,  it  may  be  that 
some  boshes,  although  adequate  for  normal  pressures 
and  slips,  would  give  way.  One  such  accident  has 
happened. 

In  the  trade  journals  from  1885  up  to  1907,  frequent 
mention  was  made  of  bosh  breakouts;  since  1907,  they 
have  steadily  decreased.  Rarely  are  any  details  given 
in  these  notices,  and  they  are  mentioned  here  only  be- 
cause of  the  signiflcance  of  their  decreasing  number. 

Tuyere-BreaNt  Breakouts 

The  tuyere  breast  is  comprised  in  that  part  of  the 
hearth  which  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  boah  to 
the  top  of  the  hearth  jacket.  The  brickwork  at  this 
point  is  18  in.  to  2  ft.  9  in.  thick  and  is  built  of  standard 
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9-in.  brick  inclosing  the  tuyere-cooler  arches  and  cool- 
ing-plate openings.  The  tuyere  breast  in  a  modem 
500-ton  furnace  is  about  5  ft.  6  in.  high  and  the  out- 
side surface,  with  a  2-ft.  6-in.  wall  inclosing  a  17-ft. 
hearth,  22  ft.  in  outside  diameter,  is  about  .'^90  sq.  ft., 
which  is  diminished  by  12  cooler  openings  30  in.  in 
diameter  and  usually  by  36  cooler-plate  openings  5 
in.  by  24  in.  in  size,  making  a  total  exposed  surface  of 
approximately  330  sq.  ft. 

The  most  energetic  combustion  of  coke  and  the 
strongest  inthrust  of  the  blast  are  directly  within  this 
part  of  the  furnace.  The  temperature  at  the  nose  of 
the  tuyere  may  reach  3300°F.,  and  may  be  as  high  for 
a  considerable  space  adjacent,  because  the  combustion 
of  750  pounds  of  coke  cannot  be  instantaneous  at  the 
12  or- 16  small  spaces  in  front  of  and  above  the  tuyeres. 
As  the  nose  of  the  tuyere  is  but  6  to  15  in.  beyond  the 
face  of  the  brickwork,  the  combustion  temperature  must 
reach  nearly  maximum  intensity  at  the  face  of  the 
brick.  This  temperature  is  sufficient  to  melt  any  but 
the  best  hearth  brick  and  to  soften  the  best  brick  so 
that  it  becomes  plastic  or  will  flow  under  compression. 

The  danger  of  breakouts  between  the  tuyere  coolers, 
when  the  brickwork  gets  thin  from  melting,  slagging, 
and  mechanical  abrasion  from  the  back  thrust  of  the 
gas,  is  usually  provided  against  by  the  insertion  of 
bronze  cooling  plates.  These  plates  are  usually  built 
solidly  into  the  brickwork  from  the  outside  face  to 
within  9  in.  to  4*^  in.  of  the  inside  face.  Occasionally 
only  one  plate,  placed  vertically,  is  used;  more  often, 
two  plates  are  laid  horizontally  one  above  the  other, 
about  15  to  18  in.  apart,  center  to  center;  infrequently, 
three  plates,  12  ^/^  in.  apart,  center  to  center,  are  used. 
The  plates  are  roughly  of  the  same  type  as  those  used 
in  the  bosh,  being  tapered  horizontally  and  vertically. 
Although  the  wearing  action  is  most  severe,  such  plates 
have  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  A  few  managers  go 
a  step  further  and  provide  water-cooled  plate  boxes 
in  which  to  place  the  plates,  but  many  furnace  men  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  or  advantageous  to  do  so,  as 
a  water-cooled  plate  cools  the  brickwork  just  as  effectu- 
ally and  also  prevents  thinning  and  breakouts  of  the 
tuyere-breast  wall. 

Safe  methods  of  practice  are  of  little  avail  in  pre- 
venting tuyel-e-breast  or  bosh  breakouts,  if  by  faulty 
design  or  construction,  weakly  built,  insufficiently  rein- 
forced, or  improperly  cooled  segments  of  brickwork 
have  been  incorporated  in  this  part  of  the  furnace. 
Modifying  methods  of  practice  are  of  little  benefit  be- 
cause of  the  suddenness  with  which  such  accidents  occur. 
Possibly  95  parts  of  prevention  lie  in  construction  and 
five  parts  in  experience,  resourcefulness,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  cast  house  for  accessibility  of  signals  and 
possibilities  of  escape. 

The  bosh  plates  should  be  flushed  out  regularly  to 
prevent  loss  of  cooling  efficiency  from  sediment  deposit- 
ing in  them.  Hot  spots  on  the  bosh  jacket  should  be 
remedied  by  putting  on  additional  sprays.  The  use  of 
longer  tuyeres  is  effective  in  correcting  any  tendency 
to  local  heating  on  the  side  of  a  bosh  jacket.  A  longer 
tuyere  also  diminishes  the  tendency  to  cutting  about  the 
bosh  plates,  between  the  tuyere  arches,  on  the  tuyere 
breast  walls,  or  near  the  cinder  cooler.  At  best,  longer 
tuyeres,  tuyeres  with  a  smaller  nose,  or  plugged  tuyeres 
are  but  temporary  expedients,  and  if  they  must  be  per- 
sistently used  to  prevent  fast  or  abnormal  working  on 
the  walls  and  severe  erosion,  their  use  is  likely  to 
produce  off-grade  iron  and  dangerous  conditions  of  scaf- 
folding, hanging  and  slipping. 

Hearth  Breakouts 

During  the  past  few  years  serious  breakouts  occur 
more  frequently  at  the  hearth  than  at  the  bosh  and 
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tuyere  breast.  In  fact,  this  has  always  been  so,  but 
with  small  amounts  of  iron  in  the  hearth  the  breakouts 
were  not  necessarily  serious,  especially  as  the  blast 
pressure  was  not  high.  With  increasing  tonnage  and 
fast  driving  they  assumed  serious  proportions,  some- 
times wrecking  the  furnace,  occasionally  costing  lives, 
and  almost  always  causing  bad  messes,  delays  and  in- 
conveniences. 

The  destructive  agencies  within  the  hearth  walls  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Erosion  of  the  hearth  walls  by  the 
blast,  especially  over  the  tapping  holes;  (2)  disintegra- 
tion of  the  brickwork  by  the  chemical  action  of  liquid 
slag  and  iron;  (3)  mechanical  action  of  fluid  in  penetrat- 
ing the  joints  of  the  brickwork. 

It  is  evident  that  the  bringing  down  and  accumula- 
tion of  molten  iron  and  slag  in  a  zone  of  intensive  com- 
bustion, pressure,  and  heat,  require  exceptional  con- 
struction. Improvement  in  strength,  insulation  ana 
cooling  has  developed  this  part  of  furnace  design  to 
a  point  where  plants  at  which  one  or  more  breakouts 
always  occurred  during  a  blast,  have  reduced  the  dan- 
ger of  breakouts  to  an  almost  negligible  factor. 

One  point  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  regard  to  hearth 
breakouts,  and  that  is:  regardless  of  the  thickness  of 
hearth  walls  or  the  cooling  intensity  on  the  exterior, 
all  furnaces  become  worn  away  on  the  inside,  so  that 
the  wall  becomes  relatively  thin,  and  retains  its  form 
only  by  -virtue  of  the  cooling  and  reinforcement  of  a 
metal  jacket.  This  condition  is  found  in  furnaces  blown 
out  even  after  a  short  run.  The  thinning  of  hearth 
walls  is  partly  attributed  to  the  erosive  action  of  cur- 
rents of  gas  caused  from  combustion  and  the  blast, 
when  the  cinder  and  iron  is  low  after  a  cast.  Erosion 
Is  effected  as  in  the  bosh  and  tuyere-breast  walls,  and 
is  especially  active  when  at  casting  or  flushing  the  gas 
sweeps  down  along  the  wall  and  blows  out  of  the  tap- 
ping hole  or  cinder  notch.  Although  the  temperature 
may  be  theoretically  too  low  to  melt  fire  brick,  it  is 
high  enough  to  soften  it  so  that  it  may  be  abraded  by 
coke  ground  against  it  by  the  back  thrust  of  the  blast. 

Added  to  this  erosion  is  the  attack  of  slag.  While 
the  composition  of  blast-furnace  slag  is  frequently  afcid 
— that  is,  rich  in  silica  and  alumina — nevertheless,  even 
when  viscous  with  silica  it  will  combine  with  avidity 
with  more  silica.  This  is  because  slags  of  even  pro- 
nounced acidity  as  regards  furnace  requirements,  are 
basic  from  a  mineralogist's  standpoint.  Of  greater  sig- 
nificance, however,  is  the  physical  state  of  the  slag  and 
its  effect  on  the  facility  with  which  the  slag  will  attack 
brickwork.  A  thinly  liquid  slag  will  penetrate  the  in- 
terstices and  joints  of  the  brickwork  more  easily  than 
will  viscous,  aluminous  or  mucilaginous,  limy  slags. 
Such  slags  tend  to  adhere  to  the  walls  and  to  freeze 
in  cavities,  whereas  a  fluid  slag  is  more  likely  to  drain 
from  the  walls  at  each  cast  and  flush,  and  on  rising 
it  again  attacks  the  exposed  surface  of  the  constantly 
enlarging  cavities  in  the  brickwork.  All  refractory 
materials  tried  are  destroyed  by  the  physical-chemical 
activities  of  heat,  erosion,  and  slag,  and  with  a  sharp 
slag  and  highly  heated  furnace,  corrosion  will  bring 
about  an  unperceived  destruction  of  hearth  walls  in 
a  very  short  run,  the  hearth  walls  sometimes  losing 
3  ft.  of  thickness. 

Cracking  of  the  Walls 

The  protected  brickwork  may  be  destroyed  unless 
held  solidly  in  a  tight,  jointless  ring,  with  no  opportu- 
nity to  develop  cleavage  cracks  through  displacement 
by  expansion.  Fire  brick  expands  approximately  0.5 
per  cent  in  volume  on  being  heated  to  incandescence 
and  before  it  vitrifies.  Consequently,  if  the  hearth  walls 
are  not  held  equally  rigid  about  their  circumference, 
that  segment  or  wedge  opposed  by  the  least  resistance 
will  move  out  bodily,  forming  a  crack  from  the  inside  to 
the  outside  face. 

Practice  varies  in  regard  to  the  packing  space  be- 
tween the  hearth  wall  and  hearth  jacket;  some  plants 
use  packing,  others  do  not.  The  use  of  packing  is  based 
on  the  presumption  that  cracks  are  bound  to  develop 
in  the  brickwork,  and  that  a  ring  of  some  material 
independent  of  the  brick  must  be  placed  between  the 
brick  and  jacket  so  that  molten  iron  following  a  crack 
cannot  penetrate  to  the  jacket.    Also  it  is  claimed  that 


packing  allows  for  the  inevitable  adjustment  of  hearth 
walls  that  results  from  expansion  stresses.  The  two 
claims  are  somewhat  contradictory  in  that  the  packing 
is  supposed  to  combat  the  effects  of  the  cracking  which 
it  permits. 

Breakouts  Below  the  Tapping  Hole 

Where  rolled-plate  jackets  are  provided  for  holding 
in  the  hearth  brickwork  the  spray  cooling  does  not 
extend  down  to  the  base  of  the  jacket.  Commonly  it 
extends  only  to  the  level  of  the  tapping  hole,  or  perhaps 
up  to  2  ft.  below  the  hole,  which  is  approximately 
the  level  of  the  hearth  bottom.  It  is  thought  dangerous 
to  have  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  about  the  jacket  lower 
than  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  because  of  the  probability 
of  very  severe  breakouts,  and  the  jacket  is  bricked  up 
solidly  from  this  point  down,  completely  around  the 
furnace.  The  jacket  usually  extends  2  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft. 
6  in.  below  the  bottom  of  tiie  hearth,  and  rests  on  sec- 
ond-quality fire  brick,  ordinary  river  brick,  or  even  con- 
crete, the  lower  segment  of  hearth  being  filled  with  fire 
brick  of  hearth  and  bosh  quality. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  apparent  that  this  mass 
of  brickwork  without  water  cooling  comprises  a  highly 
heated  reservoir,  which  continually  attains  higher  and 
higher  temperatures  and  affords  ideal  conditions  for 
melting  and  penetration  of  the  bottom  brickwork  by 
iron.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case.  Upon  blowing  a  fur- 
nace out  the  brickwork  of  the  hearth  bottom  is  seen 
to  be  replaced  by  a  mass  of  pig  iron,  or  a  mixture  of 
pig  iron,  slag  and  graphite,  varying  in  depth  from 
4  ft.  to,  in  one  instance,  26  ft.  below  the  tapping  hole. 
Comparatively  shallow  depths  are  usually  liquid,  while 
deep  pockets  are  usually  solid,  or,  unless  drained,  so- 
lidify after  the  furnace  is  blown  out.  These  masses 
of  material  have  long  been  known  as  "salamanders." 

Formation  of  Salamanders 

Whenever  a  furnace  shows  indications  of  such  a  con- 
dition there  is  danger  of  an  explosion  if  the  iron  comes 
in  contact  with  moisture.  Even  if  the  hearth  alone 
becomes  unusually  deep  the  danger  of  a  breakout  is 
increased,  for  as  the  iron  in  the  hearth  becomes  lower 
than  the  brickwork  inclosed  by  water-cooled  jackets, 
it  begins  to  eat  outward.  The  deeper  the  hearth  be- 
comes the  farther  downward  the  hearth  walls  extend 
and  the  greater  is  the  lateral  pressure  owing  to  the 
increasing  head  of  liquid  iron.  Once  displacement  is 
fairly  started  by  reason  of  bricks  insecurely  tied  in, 
uneven  shape,  thick  joints,  inadequate  anchoring  by 
the  hearth  walls,  or  shrinkage  cracks,  the  iron,  as  the 
hearth  becomes  deeper,  automatically  acquires  an  in- 
creasingly uncontrollable  and  destructive  power,  and 
tends  to  penetrate  downward  and  laterally  into  the 
brickwork.  The  danger  which  threatens  if  this  deep 
pool  of  molten  iron  suddenly  breaks  through  is  evident. 
To  date,  the  efforts  of  furnace  men  and  engineers  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  salamanders  have  failed.  Ex- 
cept on  special  grades  of  iron  and  on  a  few  cold-blast 
furnaces,  a  salamander  always  forms  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth  and  presents  the  annoying  condition  arising 
from  a  pool  of  iron  that  cannot  be  removed  through 
the  tapping  hole.  So  long  as  salamanders  form  there 
will  always  be  uncertainty  concerning  the  depth  to  which 
the  iron  is  penetrating  the  distance  to  which  it  is  work- 
ing sideways,  and  the  possibility  of  outbreaks  beneath 
the  tapping-hole  level. 

Breakouts  Through  the  Hearth  Wall  or  Jacket 

Thus  far,  no  material  ever  used  in  hearth  bottoms 
has  resisted  the  destructive  agencies  inside  the  hearth. 
The  presence  of  graphite  coatings  on  the  hearth  walls 
and  in  crevices  in  the  salamander,  which  are  seen  when 
the  furnace  has  been  blown  out,  has  presented  the 
obvious  suggestion  of  a  lining  of  carbon  or  coke  brick 
in  the  bosh,  hearth  and  bottom.  Theoretically,  such 
bricks  should  be  highly  satisfactory,  because  they  are 
infusible  at  the  highest  temperatures  reached  inside  the 
furnace  and  resist  the  corroding  action  of  slags,  either 
basic  or  acid.  Also,  they  are  not  acted  on  by  molten 
iron,  unless  the  iron  is  unsaturated  with  carbon,  in 
which   case   the   iron   would   probably   satisfy   its   re- 
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quirements  for   carbon   at   the   expense   of  the   carbon 
brick. 

So  far  as  is  known,  these  bricks  are  not  now,  nor 
have  been  for  many  years,  used  in  this  country.  Many 
works  abroad,  and  three  works  in  America,  have  intro- 
duced them,  thinking  that  a  panacea  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  hearth  had  been  found  and  that  the  costly 
work  and  expensive  delay  in  removing  salamanders 
would  be  largely  eliminated.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  carbon  brick  were  failures  when  used  about  the 
tuyere  breast  and  the  tapping  hole;  that  the  hearth  bot- 
tom tended  to  float  up  and  disappear;  and  that  if  even 
the  smallest  gas  flame  issued  from  the  joints  between 
the  brick  a  hole  formed  in  a  few  minutes  which  steadily 
grew  larger,  and  had  to  be  stopped  with  fire  clay,  so 
that  a  prejudice  against  their  use  developed  in  this 
country.  They  are,  however,  used  abroad,  but  do  not 
appear  to  possess  any  advantage  over  good  fire  brick. 

Subjackets  are  sometimes  used  to  reinforce  hearth 
bottoms.  With  the  exception  of  the  water-cooled  sub- 
jacket,  difficulty  is  found  with  any  of  them  when  used 
beneath  a  steel-plate  jacket  that  is  spray  cooled,  and 
when  the  bottom  of  the  water  ditch  about  the  jacket 
is  2  ft.  or  more  above  its  base  line.  It  has  repeatedly 
happened  in  such  cases  that  the  surrounding  brickwork 
has  become  so  hot  that  the  subjacket  is  melted  or  cut 
and  the  iron  has  come  through.  It  is  clearly  established 
that  positive  water  cooling  must  extend  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth  jacket  if  the  subjacket  is  to  be  of 
value.  So  many  subjackets  have  been  found  cut  from 
top  to  bottom  that  several  plants  cool  the  subjacket 
or  bands  by  means  of  2-in.  extra  heavy  pipes,  set  ver- 
tically about  the  outside  of  the  jacket  or  band,  on  10-in. 
centers.  These  pipes  are  welded  or  otherwise  con- 
nected at  the  bottom  to  form  a  gooseneck  circuit. 

Probably  the  most  courageous  method  of  combating 
the  penetration  of  iron  into  the  bottom  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  salamander  is  the  placing  of  jamb  pipes  in- 
side the  hearth  brickwork  and  extending  from  the  top 
of  the  hearth  jacket,  between  the  hearth  and  tuyere 
jacket,  diagonally  dovraward  to  beneath  the  bottom  of 
the  hearth.  Until  this  construction  has  been  thoroughly 
tried  out,  few  furnace  men  will  admit  that  any  good 
can  come  of  it. 

On  the  basis  of  inquiries  made,  it  seems  that  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  furnaces  in  this  country  make  the 
salamander  the  hearth  bottom.  The  men  in  charge 
of  these  furnaces  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  re- 
gardless of  the  kind  of  brick  or  construction  employed 
the  bottom  will  disappear  to  a  certain  depth,  and  that 
if  the  iron  should  by  any  chance  go  any  deeper,  no 
harm  is  done.  The  view  has  also  been  advanced  that 
the  iron  eats  to  a  certain  depth  at  the  first  blast,  then 
solidifies  into  a  permanent  block,  which  undergoes  no 
change  during  the  remaining  life  of  the  furnace.  This 
solid  mass  of  cast  iron,  it  is  claimed,  is  more  effective 
than  the  best  brickwork  in  preventing  breakouts,  be- 
cause it  is  without  cracks  or  joints,  and,  from  its  high 
heat  conductivity,  will  dissipate  heat  quickly  and  freeze 
any  iron  that  may  be  lowering  the  bottom.  In  support 
of  this  view,  instances  have  been  cited  where,  on  blow- 
ing the  furnace  out  and  tearing  out  the  brickwork 
between  the  jacket  and  salamander,  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate layer  or  skull  of  iron  could  be  seen  on  top  of 
the  old  salamander  from  a  previous  blast.  This  skull 
represented  the  new  salamander,  and  goes  to  support 
the  theory  that  once  the  lower  part  of  the  salamander 
formed  on  the  first  blast  is  solidified  in  any  way  the 
hearth  temperature  never  after  becomes  high  enough 
to  remelt  it. 

Attention   to  SIkhh  of   a   Breakout 

The  cast-house  crew  should  be  instructed  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  any  indications  or  signs  of  break- 
outs. Although  breakouts  through  the  hearth  jacket 
above  the  tapping-hole  level  are  frequently  sudden  and 
without  warning,  nevertheless  indications  are  not  always 
lacking;  the  jacket  may  get  unusually  hot  and  steam 
heavily,  or  the  water  discharge  from  the  cooling  pipes 
set  behind  the  jacket,  or  in  plates  or  jacket  segments, 
may  start  to  steam  and  boil. 

Impending  breakouts  beneath  the  Uipping-hole  level 
are  indicated  as  follows:     The  pavement  and  brickwork 


about  the  jacket  may  become  abnormally  hot;  the  base 
itself,  if  not  inclosed,  may  get  unduly  hot;  the  columns, 
if  uncooled,  may  become  too  hot  to  touch,  or,  if  cooled, 
the  discharge  water  becomes  very  steamy;  steam  or 
gas,  the  latter  igniting  and  burning  with  a  bluish  flame, 
may  issue  from  the  cracks  and  joints  in  the  pavement 
and  in  the  brickwork  about  the  columns  and  jacket. 
"Losing  the  iron,"  and  flames  about  the  base,  are  un- 
mistakable signs  of  lowering  of  the  bottom,  undue  pene- 
tration of  iron  to  moi.sture-impregnated  brickwork,  or 
a  breakout. 

Tapping-Hole  Breakouts 

With  hearth  jackets  and  hearth  brickwork  strongly 
constructed  and  copiously  cooled,  the  weakest  point  is 
immediately  over  and  at  the  tapping  hole.  The  iron 
notch  is  expected  to  withstand  the  erosion  of  fluid 
iron  forced  out  at  high  velocity,  the  slagging  action  of 
cinder,  which  begins  to  come  out  with  the  iron  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  cast,  and  the  cutting  of  the  gas 
or  blast  sweeping  down  from  the  tuyeres  when  the  iron 
sinks  to  a  low  level  in  the  hearth  near  the  end  of  the 
cast.  To  withstand  this  action,  there  is  provided  simply 
a  plug  of  fire  clay,  which  fills  the  opening  left  in  the 
hearth  walls  at  lining,  6  in.  by  24  in.  by  36  in.  in  size. 

Perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  in  stopping  the  tapping 
hole  is  that  the  clay  is  likely,  unless  the  gun  is  handled 
correctly  and  the  clay  mixed  properly,  to  fill  ^he  hole 
straight  ahead  and  not  flatten  out  about  the  edges  on 
the  inside  hearth  walls  or  close  up  the  uneven  places 
and  eroded  channels  in  the  hole  itself,  so  that  the  stop- 
ping is  neither  safely  keyed  in  nor  firmly  packed  into 
the  irregular  contour  of  the  tapping-hole  surface.  The 
clay  is  mixed  to  such  plasticity  that  when  squeezed  in 
the  hand,  it  will  flow  between  the  fingers  only  slowly 
or  with  difficulty.  As  a  rule,  a  high  grade  of  gray, 
weathered,  flaky  fire  clay  is  used,  because  a  red  or  yel- 
low clay  containing  upward  of  5  per  cent  of  iron  oxide 
may  set  too  hard,  although  in  certain  districts  yellow 
clay  is  used  without  difficulty. 

When  the  hole  does  not  take  clay  freely,  it  is  the 
custom  to  fill  the  gun  barrel  about  half  full  of  clay, 
then  pour  in  half  a  pail  of  water,  or  loam  and  water, 
and  force  the  clay  and  water  into  the  hole.  This 
thins  the  clay  so  that  it  fills  the  hole  tightly.  Many 
plants  use  water  in  the  gun  regularly.  In  this  case, 
the  larger  part  of  the  first  barrowful  of  clay,  if  two 
or  more  are  used,  is  fed;  then  about  half  a  pail  of 
water  is  poured  into  the  gun  funnel  after  the  barrel 
is  well  filled  with  clay,  and  the  load  shot  into  the  hole. 
This  procedure  may  be  repeated  a  second  and  third 
time. 

Cinder-Notch  Breakouts 

The  cinder-notch,  as  it  is  used  to  "flush"  or  drain 
the  slag  from  the  hearth  previous  to  casting,  being 
subject  to  erosion  and  attack  of  slag  during  12  to  18 
"flushes"  a  day,  would  last  but  a  short  time  if  it  were 
simply  built  up  and  stopped  with  clay  without  the 
blast  being  taken  off.  In  fact,  a  clay  notch  could  not 
be  used  unless  stopped  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
iron  notch,  and  this  would  mean  turning  off  the  blast 
a  prohibitive  number  of  times.  Consequently,  in  the 
cinder-notch  arch  or  opening  is  placed  a  bronze  cooler, 
similar  to  a  tuyere  cooler;  within  this  bronze  cooler 
and  extending  inside  6  to  12  in.  is  an  intermediate 
cooler,  and  inside  the  intermediate  cooler  is  the  "mon- 
key," also  water-cooled,  which  projects  in  about  3  in. 
The  monkey  has  an  opening  2  to  2^/4  in.  in  diameter, 
and  is  stopped  by  an  iron  "bot"  or  plug  which  chills 
the  cinder  key.  The  only  danger  of  breakouts  about 
the  cinder  cooler  is  escape  of  cinder  between  the  large 
cooler  and  the  brick  walls,  a  rush  of  cinder  when  the 
intermediate  cooler  is  changed,  outbursts  of  slag  and 
flame  when  the  monkey  is  changed,  or  an  explosion  of 
the  intermediate  and  the  large  cooler.  If  iron  comes 
over  the  monkey  by  accident,  it  may  cut  the  bronze 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  water  inside,  when  all 
three  coolers  may  be  blown  out  of  the  furnace,  and 
an  outrush  of  furnace  contents  follow. 

Breakouts  about  the  cinder-notch  cooler  are  min- 
imized by  painstaking  care  in  setting  and  packing  the 
cooler,  which  usually  should  be  done  after  the  kindling 
and  scaffold  have  been  placed  in  the  hearth  and  bosh, 
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and  before  the  furnace  is  filled  preparatory  to  blow- 
ing in. 

The  packing  more  generally  used,  and  the  firmest,  is 
rope  asbestos  saturated  with  water,  rammed  in  tightly 
all  around  from  front  and  back  with  light  blows  of  a 
sledge.  Clay  is  usually  plastered  on  the  face  of  the 
brick  before  the  cooler  is  inserted,  and  the  asbestos 
rope  is  used  to  make  a  tight  fit.  w.  L.  C. 


British  Steel  Trade  After  the  War 

In  England  the  question  of  the  distribution  after 
the  war  of  that  country's  greatly  increased  steel  output 
is  receiving  thoughtful  attention.  The  following  edi- 
torial comment  in  the  London  Ironmonger  of  Oct.  27 
shows  the  drift  of  sentiment: 

With  the  growth  of  our  production  of  iron  and  steel  the 
(luestion  of  the  conversion  of  the  industries  from  war  work 
to  work  for  civil  requirements  is  becoming  more  pressing  as 
time  goes  on  and  if  peace  should  come  soon  there  is  danger 
that  the  whole  trade  may  temporarily  be  thrown  into  a 
state  of  chaos.  The  conversion  of  a  number  of  blast  furnace.s 
to  the  production  of  basic  iron  is  a  predominant  factor  and, 
if  the  production  of  this  class  of  iron  is  persevered  with  and 
the  best  use  made  of  the  ore  which  is  obtainable  in  England, 
we  shouUi  have  a  fair  chance  of  taking  over  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  trade  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  steel  which 
was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  Germany  and  Belgium.  The 
latter  country  is  not  likely  to  export  for  a  long  time  after  the 
war  and  the  demand  for  steel  from  all  quarters  of  the  world 
will  be  .so  great  that  Germany,  if  she  is  again  allowed  to 
trade  with  her  present  enemies  and  if  her  production  should 
remain  in  excess  of  her  own  needs,  may  be  in  a  position 
to  step  back  at  once  into  a  large  portion  of  her  former 
export  trade.  That  probability  must  be  taken  into  account, 
for  it  is  very  doubtful  if  effective  measures  could  be  taken 
to  prevent  Germany  from  exporting  commodities  if  people 
abroad  are  willing  to  buy  them  and  shipping  space  is  avail- 
aijle.  Much,  if  not  all,  of  her  former  e.xport  trade  with  this 
country,  however,  will  perhaps  be  lost  to  her  and  our  home 
producers  should  then  not  only  be  able  to  satisfy  most  of 
the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  should  have  a  good 
balance  for  export  and  that  branch  will  have  to  be  ver> 
stronglj-  pushed. 

The  American  producers  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with, 
particularly  in  the  South  American,  Indian  and  Australian 
markets  where  they  have  already  .seized  during  the  war  a 
good  deal  of  the  business  that  formerly  came  to  Europe  and 
on  the  question  of  quality  of  the  goods  we  have  little  or  no 
advantage  over  America. 

The  development  of  our  rolling  and  other  manufacturing 
plants  during  the  war  should  give  this  country  a  sound 
foundation  from  which  to  work  up  the  trade  in  plates,  sheets 
and  structural  steel  of  all  kinds.  The  cutting  away  of  Con- 
tinental supplies  has  lieen  a  ble.ssing  in  that  it  has  forced 
our  manufacturers  to  develop  their  plants  in  a  manner  they 
could  never  have  hoped  to  attain  in  times  of  normal  foreign 
competition.  The  United  States  is  better  placed  now  than 
before  the  war:  Germany  remains  for  the  present  a  doubtful 
quantity,  but  British  iron  and  steel  plants,  as  a  whole,  are 
better  now  than  they  ever  were  and  it  is  for  our  manufac- 
turers to  see  that   the  best  use  is  made  of  them. 

The  enormous  increase  in  our  capacity  for  producing  steel, 
which  will  probably  be  augmented  by  a  further  20  per  cent 
during  the  coming  six  to  twelve  months,  Is  a  factor  that 
should  have  a  very  potent  influence  on  the  country's  pros- 
perity after  the  war,  if  reasonable  measures  are  taken  for 
the  standardization  of  products  and  the  abolition  of  the  old 
system  under  which  most  iron  and  steel  mills  turned  out 
almost  every  variety  of  rolled  product.  That  system  may 
have  had  its  advantages  but  its  di.sadvantages  were  mani- 
fest, the  chief  being  that  it  was  almost  impo.ssible  to  com- 
pete with  Continental  makers  who  were  confining  their 
attentions,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  manufacture  of  one 
class  of  steel  goods  at  one  works  or  group  of  works.  This 
arrangement  prevented  small  quantities  of  one  size  of  bar, 
angle,  channel,  tee.  and  so  forth  being  rolled  at  several 
works  at  once,  with  the  ensuing  frequent  stoppages  of  mills 
and  changing  of  roll.s.  It  is  one  thing  to  get  the  country's 
production  of  steel  up  to  record  figures  during  the  present 
war  stress  (in  itself  no  mean  achievement),  and  another  to 
maintain  such  a  production  under  peace  conditions,  and 
there  may  have  to  be  some  measure  of  centralization  of  the 
country's  resources.  However,  Government  control  will  have 
to  go  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cessation  of  ho.stilitie.s. 
That  control  is  now  accepted  as  an  unavoidable  evil;  but 
after  the  war  is  ended  producers  will  take  a  lot  of  convincing 
that  any  measure  of  Government  control  of  output  is  neces- 
sary, particularly  if  it  is  exercised  by  a  horde  of  civil  ser- 
vants. 


The  future  of  the  British  steel  trade  is  also  discussed 
as  follows  by  the  London  Times: 

The  preliminary  reports  presented  by  the  Metallurgical  and 
Mechanical  sections  of  the  Steel  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  must  be  regarded  as  a  powerful 
indictment  of  the  manufacturing  methods,  coming  from  those 
engaged  in  it,  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  one  of  our  primary  industries.  The  work  assigned  to  the 
committee  included  a  comparison  of  open-hearth  and  rolliuK 
mill  practice  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  reports  now  issued 
are  founded  on  replies  to  questions  submitted  to  British 
firms.  The  basis  from  which  they  start  is  that  the  output 
of  British  establishments,  even  allowing  for  the  difficulties  of 
making  a  true  comparison,  is  considerably  below  that  of 
competitors  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  chief 
causes  assigned  for  this  inferiority  are  costly  and  appar- 
ently Inefficient  labor,  and  inferior  design  and  layout.  The 
higher  wages  paid  in  proportion  to  output  in  Great  Britain 
are  certainly  an  important  factor,  but  there  is  a  disposition 
to  question  the  figures  given  in  the  committee's  report,  which 
suggest  that  the  wages  l)ill  for  an  equal  output  of  steel 
melted  is,  on  a  pre-war  basis,  seven  times  that  of  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer. 

On  the  subject  of  rolling  mill  practice  British  manufactur- 
ers are  at  a  disadvantage  by  reason  of  the  non-adoption  of 
specialization,  but  it  is.  not  contended  that  the  British  mill 
equipment  lags  behind  that  of  foreign  works  as  regards 
either  design  or  construction.  The  suggestion  that  the  Brit- 
ish steel  trade  should  establish  a  central  board  to  which  all 
orders  would  go,  and  from  which  the  work  would  be  allocated 
to  different  mills  according  to  their  ability  to  handle  it. 
implies  a  species  of  combination  which  is  coming  to  be 
viewed  with  favor  in  other  than  the  steel  trades.  That  some 
action  is  necessary  was  shown  clearly  by  the  statement  made 
by  a  well-known  authority  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  presentation  of  the  reports  that,  unless  the  defects  of 
our  manufacturing  system  to  which  the  committee  direct 
attention  receive  consideration,  there  is  no  economic  future 
for  at   least  one-half  of  the  British  steel  trade. 


German  Embargo  on  Steel 

The  German  Ministry  for  War,  the  War  Board  and 
the  Raw  Materials  Department  issued  a  new  order, 
effective  Oct.  18,  putting  an  embargo  on  all  existing 
stocks  and  on  the  new  production  of  iron  and  steel  bars 
and  shapes,  sheets  and  tubes  and  castings.  The  use  of 
these  materials  is  only  permitted  in  work  that  does  not 
apply  to  new  plant,  extensions  or  reconstruction.  For 
these  an  emergency  certificate  has  to  be  obtained.  The 
veto,  however,  does  not  apply  to  material  for  railroad 
bridges  or  for  maintenance  work  in  mines.  Structural 
firms  and  those  engaged  on  reinforced-concrete  work 
are  also  required  to  notify  the  War  Board  of  the  stocks 
held  by  them  on  the  first  of  every  month,  except  in 
cases  where  the  stocks  of  the  same  shape  and  cross- 
section  do  not  exceed  10  cwt.  on  that  date. 


Lead  Output  in  1917 

The  lead  production  of  the  United  States  for  the 
first  half  of  1917,  according  to  C..E.  Siebenthal  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  was  306,062  net  tons  as  com- 
pared with  571,131  tons  for  all  of  1916.  Exports  of 
domestic  lead  to  July  1,  this  year,  were  29,241  tons,  as 
against  100,565  tons  in  all  of  1916.  Lead  available  for 
consumption  on  July  1,  1917,  was  268,995  tons.  It  was 
461,173  at  the  end  of  1916. 


The  prevailing  high  prices  of  hematite  iron  ore  of 
good  quality  has  stimulated  this  class  of  mining  in  On- 
tario and  Quebec.  One  of  the  companies  recently  in- 
corporated in  Canada  is  the  Canadian  Union  Iron  Mines 
Corporation,  Montreal,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,- 
000,  which  intends  opening  deposits  near  Sutton,  Que., 
where  hematite  iron  ore  has  been  uncovered  analyzing 
68  per  cent  metallic  iron.  This  company  has  already 
commenced  operations  at  another  mine  near  Perth, 
Ont.,  from  which  it  is  said  there  were  several  thousand 
tons  of  iron  ore  taken  a  few  years  ago. 


The  spring  convention  of  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
probably  in  May. 
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Mobilizing  Man  Power 

Industrial  labor  is  the  paramount  problem  of  the 
war.  To  say  so  is  telling  nothing  new,  but  now 
and  then,  as  in  the  urgent  call  of  Lloyd  George  last 
week  for  word  as  to  the  day  when  the  United 
States  would  have  a  million  men  in  its  army  in 
France,  the  emphasis  is  put  on  the  need  of  a  large 
fighting  force.  But  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  an 
appeal  to  the  trade  and  technical  press  of  the  coun- 
try, makes  it  plain  that  the  need  yonder  is  more 
pressing  to-day  for  American  mechanics  and  work- 
ers in  other  employments  auxiliary  to  the  army 
than  for  men  specially  trained  to  fight.  The  call 
is  sounded  on  other  pages  of  this  issue  and  readers 
of  The  Iron  Age  are  urged  to  help  in  making  a 
prompt  and  adequate  response. 

It  may  be  said  that  iron  and  steel  and  metal- 
working  industries  need  every  man  now  employed. 
But  that  is  not  to  say  that  adjustments  cannot  be 
made  in  scores  of  places,  by  putting  on  less  skilled 
men  and  training  them  to  do  the  work  of  others 
whose  skill  can  thus  be  released  to  back  up  the 
army  in  France.  The  task  of  sifting  labor  so  as 
to  insure  a  full  supply  for  the  work  that  is  most 
vital  to  the  winning  of  the  war  must  not  be  left  to 
Washington  where  men  are  over-burdened  day  and 
night  with  war  loads.  Manufacturers  in  every 
line  must  make  this  a  personal  problem. 

Just  now  aviation  is  pressing  its  demands,  and 
in  this  connection  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  an- 
nouncement that  men  subject  to  the  draft  will  not 
be  permitted  to  volunteer  after  Dec.  15. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  shipyard  labor 
problem  has  first  place  in  the  large  plans  that  are 
having  right  of  way  at  Washington.  At  100  points 
the  recruiting  of  shipyard  forces  through  Govern- 
ment organization  is  under  way,  and  yet  in  the 
New  York  district  alone,  including  New  Jersey, 
probably  30,000  more  men  will  be  required  for 
shipyard  work  before  April  1.  It  has  been  assumed 
too  quickly  in  some  comment  that  the  release  of 
labor  from  so-called  non-essential  industries  is 
the  main  solution  of  the  shipbuilding  situation. 
Housing  is  equally  important.  In  its  plans  for 
feeding  its  Mobile  yards  with  steel  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration includes  the  quick  construction  of  1000 
houses  at  Fairfield,  Ala.  On  Staten  Island  and  in 
New  Jersey  the  call  is  immediate  for  the  building 
of  hundreds  of  houses.    It  has  been  shown  in  coal 


mining  that  more  men  is  not  the  desideratum  so 
much  as  more  cars  and  less  whisky  and  beer.  Short 
car  supply  is  credited  with  only  13  per  cent  of  the 
26  per  cent  shortage  in  coal  production  reported 
by  the  Government  for  the  six  weeks  ended  Nov.  10. 
The  labor  question,  as  is  being  proved  every, 
day,  is  not  simply  one  of  shifting  blocks  of  men 
from  one  industry  or  district  to  another  industry 
or  district.  It  may  be  that  a  labor  census  by  em- 
ployments in  much  greater  detail  than  has  been 
attempted  should  be  undertaken  at  once.  There 
would  be  much  help  also  from  an  early  canvass  of 
industries  to  classify  them  as  essential,  less  essen- 
tial and  non-essential.  But  it  should  be  appreciated 
right  at  the  start  that  sweeping  orders  from  Wash- 
ington will  not  meet  the  situation  and  that  this 
imperative  labor  adjustment  which  must  go  on 
steadily  will  be  for  the  most  part  a  hand-picking 
operation  calling  for  widespread  co-operation. 
Dilution  by  unskilled  labor  is  under  way;  but  it 
must  proceed  faster  and  there  must  soon  be  some 
revolutionary  moves  in  the  hiring  of  women  to  re- 
place men. 

Steel  for  the  "Unessentials"? 

The  wish  has  sometimes  been  expressed  that 
the  steel  industry  had  an  analysis  of  the  destina- 
tions of  its  products.  Often  as  general  business 
conditions  change  or  as  the  relations  between  in- 
dustries change  it  would  be  very  advantageous 
to  the  business  man  to  know  where  the  steel  goes, 
and  in  what  form.  While  the  uses  of  steel  are 
wellnigh  infinite  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
list  by  ultimate  destination  by  far  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  steel  that  leaves  the  mill.  In  indi- 
vidual branches  of  the  industry  analyses  are  fre- 
quently made,  but  instead  of  their  filling  the  gen- 
eral want  the  fact  that  they  are  attempted  in  such 
fragmentary  form  indicates  how  useful  a  general 
classification  would  be.  Even  as  to  the  greatest 
single  customer  of  the  mills,  the  railroads,  there 
has  been  much  divergence  of  opinion  or  estimate. 
By  co-operation,  through  such  a  body  as  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  for  example,  a 
work  of  this  sort  could  be  accomplished. 

Hitherto  the  demand  for  such  a  compilation 
has  been  merely  spasmodic  or  sporadic,  but  now 
it  is  general,  by  reason  of  the  Government's  pro- 
gram to  curtail  operations  in  unessential  indus- 
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tries.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Washington  au- 
thorities to  avoid  publicity  in  the  work  of  cur- 
tailment, but  the  observer  can  pick  out  unessen- 
tial or  relatively  unessential  industrial  activities 
much  better  than  he  can  judge  the  amount  of  steel 
they  normally  consume. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  there  is  ground  for 
assuming  that  even  an  extensive  curtailment  in  un- 
essential industrial  operations  would  not  directly 
affect  the  demand  for  steel  to  any  great  extent. 
Directly  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  there  will 
be  required  by  the  Government  and  its  Allies  an 
amount  of  steel  which  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  output  at  the  rate  of  the 
past  few  months,  with  the  latest  developments 
pointing  to  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower  fig- 
ure. Thus  an  extensive  curtailment  would  be 
forced  by  lack  of  supply,  and  the  curtailment  at" 
the  instance  of  the  Government  could  only  begin 
where  that  left  off,  and  would  apply  not  against 
all  tonnage,  but  against  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  tonnage. 

Judge  Lovett  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  there 
will  be  no  more  priority  orders  of  the  nature  of 
order  No.  2,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  open-top 
cars  for  carrying  materials  for  building  or  repair- 
ing roads,  sidewalks,  etc.,  for  places  of  amusement, 
or  manufacturing  passenger  vehicles  and  furni- 
ture. That  order  could  only  affect  the  steel  indus- 
try very  slightly.  A  small  tonnage  of  structural 
steel  would  be  involved,  perhaps,  in  connection 
with  road  building  and  repair.  Theaters  and  other 
places  of  amusement  do  not  consume  steel  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  proportion  of  total  cost  as 
obtains  in  the  case  of  hotels,  office  buildings  and 
factories.  The  only  steel  used  in  connection  with 
furniture  manufacture  is  transported  in  box  cars. 
As  to  passenger  vehicles,  curtailment  in  produc- 
tion is  occurring  partly  through  decrease  in  de- 
mand and  partly  through  the  factories  being  given 
war  work. 

One  of  the  rules  it  appears  will  be  followed 
as  far  as  possible  is  to  effect  curtailment  in  the 
production  of  unessentials  by  giving  manufac- 
turers war  work  to  do  instead.  On  the  whole  such 
a  diversion  would  not  reduce  the  consumption  of 
steel,  for  naturally  the  plant  that  has  been  using 
steel  for  the  production  of  something  deemed  un- 
essential would  be  given  work  of  the  same  general 
character,  utilizing  the  plant  equipment,  and  thus 
the  consumption  of  steel  at  that  point  would  con- 
tinue. 


Manganese  in  the  Basic  Open  Hearth 

It  is  a  common  contention  that  all  the  manganese 
introduced  in  any  form  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
open-hearth  process  is  practically  lost  so  far  as  its 
appearance  in  the  final  steel  is  concerned.  In  his 
article  in  this  issue,  Mr.  Newton  suggests  that  by 
the  use  of  high-manganese  pig  iron  in  the  basic 
open-hearth  process,  a  point  may  be  reached  where 
the  equilibrium  between  the  composition  of  the  slag 
and  the  metal  may  be  such  that  manganese,  amount- 
ing to  a  considerable  saving,  ultimately  remains  in 
the  steel.  The  idea  is  worth  serious  consideration 
and  trial  in  these  days  when  manganese  conserva- 
tion is  so  live  a  topic.     If  it  is  practicable,  it  af- 


fords a  means  of  employing  certain  domestic  man- 
ganiferous  iron  ores  so  as  to  reduce  the  ferroman- 
ganese  commonly  necessary,  as  well  as  to  produce 
a  better  steel.  The  supply  of  such  ore  of  suitable 
composition  is  very  large. 

The  objection  offered  to  this  metallurgical  prac- 
tice, that  there  is  a  decided  waste  of  manganese  in 
the  slag,  is  not  as  serious  as  it  appears.  Such  basic 
slags,  high  in  manganese,  are  being  used  in  regular 
blast-furnace  charges,  producing  a  pig  iron  higher 
in  manganese  and  effecting  an  economy  in  other 
factors  such  as  lime.  Their  use  also  would  some- 
what lessen  the  amount  of  manganiferous  iron  ore 
necessary  to  secure  the  end  suggested. 

Mr.  Newton's  article  also  gives  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  spiegeleisen  has  replaced  ferroman- 
ganese  during  the  war.  It  appears  that  at  the  end 
of  1916  of  the  total  manganese  theoretically  em- 
ployed in  making  steel  15  per  cent  was  used  as 
spiegeleisen  and  85  per  cent  as  ferromanganese, 
whereas  in  the  three  years  previous  to  the  war  the 
ratios  were  10  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  respectively. 
It  is  probable  that  the  spiegeleisen  percentage  has 
been  further  increased  this  year. 

The  effect  of  using  manganese  ores  from  many 
sources  is  shown  by  the  decline  from  a  79  or  80 
per  cent  manganese  content  in  the  years  previous 
to  the  war  to  an  alloy  containing  only  a  little  over 
76  per  cent  in  the  war  period.  The  manganese  con- 
tent of  the  spiegeleisen  has  not  changed  appreciably 
in  the  same  time. 


Co-operation  No  Transient  Phase 

An  important  development  in  the  relations  of 
business  men  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  overlooked  if  the  co-operation 
now  practised  in  carrying  on  the  war  be  viewed  as 
a  transient  phase  in  men's  affairs,  to  be  dismissed 
as  useless  when  the  war  ends.  It  is  true  that  the 
war  has  emphasized  the  desirability  of  co-oper- 
ation, but  it  has  not  made  a  distinction  that  co- 
operation is  useful  only  for  winning  a  war.  Prose- 
cuting this  war  is  largely  the  utilization  of  indus- 
trial resources,  and  there  is  the  same  occasion  for 
utilizing  industrial  resources  in  time  of  peace  as 
in  time  of  war.  It  is  the  object  only  that  is 
different. 

When  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
established  many  business  men  received  advice  of 
counsel  that  it  had  practically  no  legal  authority, 
while  from  the  practical  standpoint  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  require  many  years  of  development, 
aided  perhaps  by  additional  legislation,  for  the 
commission  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
conduct  of  the  commerce  of  the  nation.  It  had 
required  a  very  long  time  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  develop  real  control  of  the 
railroads.  It  should  have  been  obvious,  however, 
that  the  actual  developments  in  connection  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  work  would  not 
be  precisely  determined  by  law,  but  would  depend 
in  fact  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances — the  per- 
sonnel of  the  commission  from  time  to  time,  the 
spirit  shown  by  business  men,  in  working  with  it 
or  endeavoring  to  resist  its  activities,  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  commerce,  and  various  other  matters. 
Even   in  the  interpretation  of  laws  long  on  the 
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statute  books  there  are  gradual  changes.  If  the 
Northern  Securities  decision  was  not  a  reversal 
of  the  Knight  sugar  trust  decision  it  was  a  step 
in  that  direction,  several  such  steps  having  since 
been  taken,  and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  recognized  by  law  or  by  common  con- 
sent, could  certainly  increase,  and  more  or  less 
rapidly  according  to  circumstances. 

The  war  is  such  a  circumstance.  It  has  greatly 
broadened  and  quickened  the  activities  of  the 
commission.  Those  activities,  directly  the  result 
of  war  needs,  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
peace  functions  prescribed  for  the  commission 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  cease  when  the 
war  ends.  The  purpose  may  be  slightly  different, 
and  yet  perhaps  not  so  different  after  all.  The 
commission  has  been  directed  to  inquire  into  costs 
of  production,  so  that  the  paying  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  unfair  prices  for  commodities  may  be 
avoided ;  but  simultaneously  the  principle  is  estab- 
lished that  the  same  prices  shall  apply  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  public's  needs  will  remain  after  the 
Government   has   ceased  waging  war. 

It  certainly  would  appear  that  many  have  mis- 
used the  precedent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  seeking  light  on  what  might  be  ex- 
pected of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
matter  was  not  well  illuminated  from  one  angle, 
that  of  the  early  accomplishment  of  the  Com- 
merce Commission  in  abolishing  rate  wars,  re- 
bates and  passes.  The  Trade  Commission  is  al- 
ready proceeding  along  lines  essentially  similar. 

A  very  significant  instance  is  given  in  this 
official  statement  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion made  late  last  week: 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  to-day  made  a  long 
step  forward  in  correcting  of  certain  trade  abuses 
when  manufacturers  of  90  per  cent  of  the  printer's 
ink  made  in  America,  personally  or  through  representa- 
tives, voluntarily  agreed  to  sign  a  stipulation  to  elim- 
inate the  practice  which  has  been  prevalent  among 
some  manufacturers  of  giving  commissions  to  the 
buyers  of  their  ink.  The  agreement  was  reached  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  at  the  Trade  Commission  to-day, 
which  was  called  at  the  request  of  the  ink  makers. 

The  courts  have  been  unable  to  draw  clear 
distinctions,  if  indeed  any  at  all,  between  abolish- 
ment of  unfair  competition  and  abolishment  of 
competition,  by  co-operative  work  among  sellers. 
In  the  incident  recorded  above  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  been  glad  to  sanction  and  approve  an 
agreement  among  manufacturers  at  which  the 
courts  in  all  probability  would  have  looked 
askance.  Commissions  to  buyers  of  printer's  ink 
and  rebates  to  large  shippers  are  essentially  in 
the  same  category. 

At  the  outset  the  Trade  Commission  expressed 
its  commendation  of  trade  associations,  pointing 
out  various  directions  in  which  they  could  be  of 
use,  and  for  the  clear  purpose  of  enabling  their 
members  to  make  more  money,  A  species  of  in- 
jurious if  not  unfair  competition  is  the  cutting 
of  extras.  Not  merely  under  the  approval,  but 
rather  under  the  instruction,  of  the  Government 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  been 
promulgating  standards  of  extras,  differentials 
and  analyses  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  iron 
and  steel  commodities.    The  methods  of  such  pro- 


cedure may  change  after  the  war,  but  the  essence 
of  the  activity  will  undoubtedly  remain. 

Co-operation  of  manufacturers  and  business 
men  generally,  among  themselves  and  with  the 
Government,  is  being  encouraged,  and  this  must 
not  be  considered  a  transient  phase,  an  incident 
of  war  to  pass  afterward.  The  idea  of  co-oper- 
ation had  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  business  long 
before  the  war,  and  it  had  been  formally  recog- 
nized, if  not  distinctly  by  the  action  of  Congress 
in  passing  the  act  constituting  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  at  least  distinctly  by  the  commis- 
sion itself  when  organized.  What  the  war  does 
chiefly  is  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  benefits  of  co-operation,  and  that 
lesson  once  learned  is  not  going  to  be  forgotten. 
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For  a  Pig-iron  Reservoir 

To  the  Editor:  This  war  is  bringing  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  intelligent  citizen  the  fact  that  the 
underlying  basis  of  a  nation's  power  and  wealth  is  its 
possession  of  iron  and  coal,  and  its  capacity  to  use  them 
with  intelligence. 

Nature  has  given  to  the  United  States  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  iron  and  coal,  but  as  far  as  making  the  best  use 
of  them  is  concerned  our  nation  is  as  far  behind  Great 
Britain  as  can  be  imagined.  For  instance,  Great  Brit- 
ain for  more  than  half  a  century  has  carried  a  reserve 
stock  of  pig  iron  equal  to  six  months'  production,  and  at 
one  time  for  five  years  in  succession  carried  more  than 
twelve  months'  production.  The  United  States  during 
this  same  half  century  has  carried  a  reserve  stock  equal 
to  less  than  three  weeks'  production.  These  conditions 
enabled  England  in  the  first  year  or  more  of  the  war 
to  supply  herself  and  her  Allies  with  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  war  materials.  The  reserve  supply  was  so 
great  that  there  was  hardly  an  appreciable  advance  in 
price  during  the  first  year  or  so  of  this  great  demand. 
Whereas,  in  the  United  States,  with  little  or  no  reserve 
stock  of  iron,  the  war  demand  quickly  carried  up  its 
price  several  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  whole  business 
of  the  nation  is  being  held  back  in  consequence  of  an 
inadequate  supply  of  iron. 

No  nation  can  afford  in  times  of  peace  to  maintain 
a  capacity  to  produce  iron  sufficient  to  supply  its  need 
in  times  of  war ;  consequently,  every  nation  should  accu- 
mulate in  time  of  peace  a  sufficient  reserve  stock  to 
supply  its  need  in  times  of  war. 

There  has  been,  since  the  beginning  of  war  in  this 
country,  such  perfect  silence  upon  this  great  question 
that  I  am  quoting  below  from  a  recent  circular  of  Mat- 
thew Addy  &  Co.,  which  shows  that  at  least  one  busi- 
ness concern  in  the  country  appreciates  this  great  ques- 
tion : 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  question  in  the  iron  trade  was, 
How  high  will  prices  go?  Now  the  question  is  (and  a 
far  more  vital  and  important  question).  Where  will  all 
the  iron  come  from  that  is  needed?  Much  more  is 
needed  than  can  be  supplied.  Demand  continues  un- 
abated. No  consumer  has  been  able  to  accumulate  pig 
iron,  and  practically  all  consumers  are  going  into  the 
winter  with  their  storage  yards  absolutely  empty. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  a  reserve  stock  of  iron 
was  so  urgently  needed  by  the  country  as  at  present, 
but  there  is  no  surplus  whatever,  and  each  day's  out- 
put of  the  blast  furnaces  is  needed  to  keep  the  mills  and 
foundries  in  operation. 

For  years  economists  have  been  preaching  the  neces- 
sity for  a  great  stock  of  iron— iron  to  be  piled  up  in 
something  of  the  fashion  in  which  Joseph  gathered 
grain  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  or  like  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  nation  heaps  up  coin  in  a  war  chest 
(luring  prosperous  peace  times  so  as  tt>  have  it  imme- 
diately available  in  case  of  pressing  emergency.  Had 
we  now  such  a  reservoir  of  iron  it  would  be  of  inestim- 
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able  value.  The  trouble  has  been  that  every  time  in  the 
past  when  iron  began  to  accumulate  and  it  was  evident 
production  was  ahead  of  consumption,  market  prices 
fell  until  ironmakers  faced  a  positive  loss. 

Evidently  there  is  something  wrong  in  our  system, 
though  no  one  has  yet  found  a  practical  way  to  remedy 
the  trouble.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  if  all  the  fur- 
naces which  were  idle  during  the  lean  years — between 
1908  and  1914 — had  been  able  to  run  and  make  iron, 
to-day  the  iron  so  made  and  put  aside  against  the  day 
of  need  would  be  a  national  asset  worth  more  than  any 
mere  figures  would  show.  That  iron  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  winning  the  war.  But  as  it  is,  we  are  on  a 
mere  hand-to-mouth  basis.  Furthermore,  iron  produc- 
tion is  being  pitifully  curtailed  and  hampered  because 
of  a  lack  of  coke. 

The  Iron  Age  reaches  such  a  vastly  large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  mechanical  business  of  the  nation  that 
I  ask  you  to  publish  this  letter,  together  with  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Matthew  Addy  circular. 

George  H.  Hull, 
President  American   Pig  Iron   Storage 
Warrant  Co. 

New  York,  Nov.  27,  1917. 
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Following  Up  Purchase  Orders  in  Small  Plant 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Iron  Age 
there  appeared  an  interesting  account  by  H.  A.  Russell 
of  his  system  of  following  up  urgent  purchase  orders. 
The  writer  believes  that  an  outline  of  a  method  em- 
ployed in  a  small  plant  where  the  purchases  are  only 
a  few  daily  will  also  be  of  interest. 

Three  copies  of  the  order  are  made,  the  original 
being  mailed,  the  duplicate  or  green  copy  remaining  in 
the  office  and  the  triplicate  or  yellow  copy  going  to 
receiving  clerk.  Every  morning  before  the  green  copies 
are  filed  away  the  purchase  order  number  and  the 
name  of  the  firm  to  which  the  original  was  sent  are 
entered  on  a  small  white  card.  These  cards  are  then 
placed  in  a  small  tray,  which  has  two  sets  of  monthly 
guides,  one  marked  "current"  and  one  marked  "prox- 
imo." There  is  a  third  division  marked  future,  but 
without  guides.  These  follow-up  cards  are  placed 
behind  the  dates  upon  which  an  acknowledgment  would 
be  reasonably  expected.  When  this  date  arrives  a  form 
postal  card  is  sent  to  such  concerns  as  have  not  replied, 
the  idea  being  that  some  reply  must  be  exacted,  no 
matter  how  indefinite  as  to  promise,  to  show  that  the 
order  was  not  lost  in  the  mail. 

The  green  copies  are  placed  in  a  case  having  several 
compartments.  There  aie  many  firms  from  which  goods 
are  ordered  frequently,  and  each  has  a  compartment 
of  its  own.  All  other  orders  are  placed  in  the  one 
marked  "miscellaneous."  When  the  mail  is  sorted 
each  morning  all  letters  pertaining  to  these  purchase 
orders  are  placed  on  a  clerk's  desk.  The  dates  of  ship- 
ment are  noted  on  the  follow-up  cards  and  also  on 
the  backs  of  the  green  copies. 

Once  every  day  the  receiving  clerk  sends  in  the 
yellow  copies  of  such  orders  as  have  been  completed 
or  partly  filled.  The  green  copies  of  the  former  are 
then  destroyed  a.s  are  the  white  cards,  if  both  sides 
have  been  used,  and  the  yellow  copies  filed  away  for 
future  reference.  The  part  shipments  are  listed  on 
the  green  copies  and  the  yellow  ones  returned  to  the 
receiving  department.  Before  noon  of  each  day  the 
white  cards  are  taken  from  behind  the  date  guide  of 
that  day  and  either  the  aforementioned  postal  card 
sent,  or  the  necessary  follow-up  letter  dictated.  If 
it  becomes  advisable  to  write  about  an  order  before  it 
would  appear  chronologically,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
locate  the  white  card,  make  notation  of  the  follow-up 
date  and  place  it  ahead  for  future  attention. 

The  cards  grouped  behind  the  "future"  guide  refer 
to  those  orders  which  are  not  promised,  or  specified  as 
not  wanted,  until  after  the  approaching  month.  These 
are  looked  over  each  week.  On  the  first  of  each  month 
they  are  sorted  out  as  then  many  of  them  become 
eligible  to  a  place  in  the  proximo  group.  If  at  any 
time  the  orders  should  become  too  numerous  to  locate  a 
card  easily  either  in  the  current  or  proximo  group,  a 
cross-index  could  be  instituted  by  having  a  card  for 
each  order  number,  noting  thereon  the  date  back  of 
which  the  follow-up  card  would  be  found. 
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Not  the  least  merit  of  this  system  is  the  little  time 
each  day  which  it  takes  to  keep  it  going. 

H.  D.  Murphy. 


Congestion  Causes  Alarming  Conditions 

All  Railroad  Lines  East  of  Chicago  to  Be 
Operated  as  One  System — Steel  Plants  Com- 
pelled to  Close  on  Account  of  Fuel  Shortage 


Washington,  Nov.  27. — In  a  desperate  attempt  to 
relieve  the  congested  condition  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  which 
has  resulted  in  heavy  reductions  in  the  output  of  muni- 
tion plants  and  coal  mines  and  which  seriously 
threatens  the  building  programs  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy,  the  Railroad  War  Board 
has  decided  upon  the  operation  of  all  railroad  lines 
east  of  Chicago  as  one  unified  system.  Cars  and  track- 
age facilities,  regardless  of  ownership,  are  .to  be  pooled 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  efficiency  in  traffic 
movement.  A  committee  of  vice-presidents  of  the 
pooled  lines  will  operate  the  roads  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Railroad  War  Board,  which  is  com- 
posed of  five  of  the  best  known  railroad  men  in  the 
country.  The  operating  committee  will  be  clothed  with 
full  authority  and  will  consider  only  the  general  wel- 
fare, irrespective  of  the  policies  or  special  interests 
of  the  pooled  lines. 

As  officially  announced,  the  operating  program  will 
include  (1)  diversion  of  locomotives,  employees  and 
machine  tools  from  Western  to  Eastern  railroads;  (2) 
utilization  of  repair  shops  on  Western  lines  for  repair- 
ing Eastern  equipment;  (3)  pooling  of  all  tracks  and 
equipment  in  the  East  wherever  practicable;  (4)  pro 
rata  distribution  among  Eastern  roads  of  open  top  cars 
on  a  basis  of  tonnage  carrying  capacity  of  the  equip- 
ment in  the  pool,  and  (5)  diversion  from  congested 
lines  of  all  freight  that  can  be  handled  by  any  open 
route. 

Steps  Recommended 

With  a  view  to  rendering  the  pooling  arrangement 
more  effective,  the  Railroad  War  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  the  following  steps  be  taken  forthwith  by 
the  Federal  Government: 

Survey  the  present  contracts  and  methods  of  pur- 
chase and  shipment  of  coal  that  cross  hauls  may  be 
eliminated  and  that  coal  may  move  on  the  shortest 
route  from  producer  to  consumer.  Extend  the  pooling 
of  coal  production  and  shipment.  Transfer  as  far  as 
possible  the  movement  of  foodstuffs  and  other  export 
commodities  to  Southern  ports  to  relieve  congestion  in 
North  Atlantic  ports.  Survey  all  Government  require- 
ments involving  the  movement  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products,  so  that  accumulations  on 
roads  and  in  terminals  may  be  eliminated  while 
products  are  awaiting  shipments  or  export.  Require 
wherever  possible  the  building  of,  war  industrial  plants 
in  territory  other  than  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

If  the  measures  suggested  by  the  Railroad  War 
Board  do  not  prove  effective  in  relieving  the  present 
situation,  the  board  will  immediately  demand  the  execu- 
tion of  the  policy  recently  outlined  in  a  re<!ommenda- 
tion  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  cutting  off  coal  and 
transportation  from  the  so-called  non-essential  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  The  board's  original  recommenda- 
tion included  a  list  of  524  products,  the  majority  of 
which  it  was  asserted  could  easily  be  dispensed  with, 
while  no  great  embarrassment  would  result  to  the 
Government  or  to  the  consumers  at  large  if  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  entire  list  should  be 
suspended.  Judge  Lovett,  the  priority  officer,  appre- 
ciating the  effect  of  such  a  blow  upon  a  large  number 
of  industries,  declined  to  indorse  the  Railroad  War 
Board's  recommendation,  declaring  that  the  use  of  such 
drastic  measures  to  control  the  situation  might  easily 
precipitate  a  panic.  Steps  have  since  been  taken,  how- 
ever, through  the  authorization  of  n  Bureau  r)f  Manu- 
facturing Resources,  to  attack  this  big  problem  con- 
servatively and  in  careful  detail,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that,  should  the  pooling  of  the  Eastern  roads 
fail  to  relieve  existing  congestion,  the  War  Industries 


Board  will  at  once  direct  the  new  bureau  to  begin  the 
work  of  discriminating  against  non-essential  industries. 

Would  Prevent  Cross  Hauls 

It  is  understood  that  the  War  Industries  Board  will 
at  once  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  railroad 
board  as  to  federal  activities  to  relieve  the  transporta- 
tion situation.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  enormous 
quantities  of  coal  have  been  transported  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  another  by  cross-hauls  which 
could  have  been  eliminated  if  the  entire  subject  of  coal 
supply  had  been  carefully  studied  from  a  National 
standpoint.  The  Fuel  Administration  has  not  thus  far 
devoted  much  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  difficult 
supply  problem,  but,  acting  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Railroad  War  Board,  will  take  it  up  at  once 
with  a  view  to  working  out  a  system  by  which  all  large 
consumers  will  obtain  their  coal  from  the  nearest  mines, 
while  the  general  distribution  for  industrial  and  do- 
mestic purposes  shall  be  made  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  mileage  of  coal  cars  to  a  minimum. 

The  pooling  of  coal  production  and  shipment,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  attempted  in  certain  districts,  has 
worked  very  well,  and  the  broad  extension  of  this  plan 
is  likely  to  result  from  the  railroad  board's  recom- 
mendation. The  Fuel  Administrator,  during  the  past 
week,  approved  a  producers'  pool  formed  in  Cleveland 
to  handle  shipments  of  coal  from  mines  in  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  and  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  possible 
addition  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

One  Plan  for  Relief 

A  substantial  measure  of  relief  is  promised  through 
the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  that  the  movement 
of  foodstuffs  and  other  export  commodities  be  trans- 
ferred from  North  Atlantic  to  South  Atlantic  ports, 
with  a  view  to  relieving  congestion  in  Northeastern 
territory  where  conditions  are  now  must  acute.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  commodities  referred  to  cannot 
be  sent  abroad  through  Southern  ports,  and  if  this  is 
done  it  will  relieve  the  rails  and  terminal  facilities  now 
greatly  needed  for  the  handling  of  coal  and  munitions 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show  very  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products 
that  have  been  piled  up  in  storehouses  or  on  cars 
awaiting  unloading,  the  bulk  of  which  are  intended 
for  exportation  but  the  shipment  of  which  is  not  now 
immediately  required.  These  goods  have  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  Commissary,  Quartermaster  and  Ord- 
nance Departments  with  commendable  enterprise  and 
forehandedness,  but  the  result  has  been  to  congest  the 
railroad  and  storage  facilities  to  an  extent  that  has 
added  greatly  to  the  problem  now  confronting  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  believed  that  a  careful  study  of  this 
phase  of  the  subject  will  result  in  considerable  relief, 
especially  in  the  releasing  of  cars  now  loaded  with  war 
material. 

Location  of  Industrial  Plants 

The  suggestion  that  wherever  possible  the  war  in- 
dustrial plants  be  built  in  territory  other  than  the 
Eastern  seaboard  is  interesting,  but  Government  of- 
ficials do  not  look  for  much  relief  from  any  change  in 
policy  in  this  respect.  Aside  from  the  three  big  Gov- 
ernment-owned shipyards  now  being  laid  out  and 
eciiiipped,  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  should  be 
built  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  there  are  few  industrial 
plants  financed  by  the  Government  that  have  not  al- 
ready been  developed  to  a  point  making  removal  im- 
practicable. Under  the  direction  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department  a  dozen  or  more  forg- 
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ing,  treating  and  machining  plants  have  been  con- 
structed or  extended  for  the  manufacture  of  big  guns 
and  ammunition.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  there 
was  a  nucleus  for  each  of  these  establishments  in  a 
private  plant  which  undertook  work  with  the  Govern- 
ment's co-operation  and  financial  assistance.  It  would 
have  been  difficult,  even  at  the  outset,  to  have  located 
these  extensions  elsewhere,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  expansion  work  has  now  proceeded  to  a  point  where 
production  will  begin  in  a  short  time.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Government  is  disposed  to  locate  manufactur- 
ing plants  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  for  military  reasons,  but  the  officials  have 
felt  obliged  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  elements  of 
transportation,  convenient  supply  of  raw  materials, 
labor  market,  etc.  Ordnance  officials  suggest  that  little 
would  be  gained  by  locating  war  industrial  plants  at 
distance  from  the  Eastern  seaboard,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  products  of  such  establishments  must  be  sent 
to  the  seaboard  for  testing  and  for  shipment  to  Europe. 

Many  Appeals  Received 

Munition  manufacturers  are  watching  the  twin 
problem  of  transportation  and  coal  production  with  in- 
terest and  not  a  little  anxiety.  Hundreds  of  appeals 
have  been  received  in  Washington  during  the  past 
week  by  the  War  Department,  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  the  Fuel  Administration,  which  indicate  that 
the  manufacture  of  war  supplies,  urgently  required 
for  the  National  safety,  is  jeopardized  by  freight  condi- 
tions which  have  reached  a  critical  stage,  especially 
in  Pennsylvania.  A  telegram  received  by  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator Garfield  from  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  is  typical 
of  the  calls  that  are  now  daily  being  made  for  relief 
from  conditions  that  have  reduced  output  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  50  per  cent.     It  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  do  anything  for 
Bethlehem  Steel  under  present  car  supply,  as  practically  all 
the  steel  mills  which  we  are  supplying  are  partially  shut  down 
and  unless  the  situation  changes  immediately,  we  figure 
they  will  not  be  able  to  operate  after  this  week. 

I  advised  you  last  Friday  what  the  results  would  be 
unless  transportation  improved,  so  that  you  might  place  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs.  The  seriousness  of  the  trans- 
portation situation  in  this  district  is  alarming  and  must  be 
handled  in  a  vigorous  way  to  avoid  the  disastrous  results 
which  will  follow  unless  a  remedy  of  some  kind  is  put  into 
effect  at  once. 

A  sharp  controversy  has  arisen  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  coal  operators  concerning  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  coal  shortage.  The  coal  men 
declare  that  they  have  mined  coal  in  unprecedented 
quantities,  but  that  the  railroads  have  not  supplied 
the  cars  to  haul  it  away.  To  this  the  Railroad  War 
Board  answers  that  the  operators  are  actually  behind 
"full-time  output,"  and  that  labor  controversies  in 
which  the  mine  operators  have  become  involved,  and 
not  car  shortage,  are  the  real  reasons  for  the  present 
situation.  In  this  connection,  Fairfax  Harrison,  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  War  Board,  has  made  public  the 
reply  to  a  statement  by  the  National  Coal  Association 
to  the  effect  that  "bituminous  coal  production  in  the 
United  States  was  reduced  approximately  2,000,000 
tons  last  week  by  car  shortage  and  railroad  congestion." 
He  said  in  part: 

The  railways  do  not  attempt  to  say  that  all  the  blame 
for  failure  to  secure  a  larger  production  of  coal  should  be 
put  on  the  mining  companies,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
public  should  be  made  to  know  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
failure  to  secure  maximum  output  is  due  to  causes  under  the 
control  of  the  managements  of  the  mines  and  not  to  causes 
under  the  control  of  the  managements  of  the  railways. 

After  allowing  for  all  the  shortage  of  production  attrib- 
uted by  the  Geological  Survey  to  the  railways,  there  still 
remains  the  much  larger  additional  shortage  of  2,209,000 
tons  a  week,  or  15,500,000  tons  in  seven  weeks,  which  it 
was  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation to  produce  and  deliver  to  the  public. 

The  President's  Conference 

The  outcome  of  the  President's  conference  with  the 
officials  of  the  four  railroad  brotherhoods  held  at  the 
White  House  Nov.  22  has  been  inconclusive  and  unsat- 
isfactory from  the  standpoint  of  the  public.  The  rail- 
roads had  placed  their  interests  entirely  in  the  Presi- 


dent's hands,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  therefore,  sought  assur- 
ances from  the  labor  leaders  that  they  would  accept 
Federal  mediation  and  would  pledge  themselves  not  to 
precipitate  a  railroad  strike  during  the  war.  After 
the  conference,  the  President  gave  out  a  guarded  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  brotherhood  heads  agreed 
"in  case  of  any  critical  situation  of  the  controversy 
*  *  *  to  consider  any  proposed  solution  in  a  spirit 
of  accommodation  and  patriotic  purpose."  At  the  same 
time  the  brotherhood  representatives  made  public  a 
memorandum  declaring  their  willingness  to  "discuss 
and  consider  any  solution  *  *  *  if  a  situation 
should  arise  which  threatens  the  interruption  of  trans- 
portation." In  addition,  it  was  stated  that  the  brother- 
hoods had  renewed  their  demands  for  higher  wages, 
basing  their  stand  on  the  ground  that  war  conditions 
had  increased  the  cost  of  living  to  such  a  degree  that 
more  pay  is  necessary  for  their  existence.  Subsequently, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  these  official  statements 
were  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  certain  administrative 
officials  attempted  to  construe  them  into  assurances  that 
there  would  be  "no  Nationwide  railroad  strike  during 
the  war."  More  detailed  adjustment  was  not  attempted, 
it  was  said,  because  the  brotherhood  leaders  "had  no 
exact  wage  demands  formulated  and  the  method  of  re- 
lieving railroad  finances  for  greater  war  efficiency  had 
not  been  finally  determined." 

The  Brotherhoods  have  already  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion that  their  wage  demands  be  referred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  and  while 
administration  officials  express  the  conviction  that  they 
will  ultimately  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a 
special  tribunal  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
brotherhood  leaders  have  been  very  careful  not  to  con- 
firm this  suggestion.  It  is  evident  the  labor  leaders 
have  determined  to  force  the  roads  to  raise  wages  and 
to  rely  upon  the  President  to  influence,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  increase  freight  rates  under 
pending  petitions  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  re- 
sulting increase  in  operating  expenses.  w.  L.  c. 


German  Substitute  for  Lycopodium 

A  substitute  for  lycopodium  has  been  found  in  Ger- 
many. The  London  Ironmonger  says  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  German  Foundrymen's  Association  a 
member  described  it.  Lycopodium  is  a  vegetable  ma- 
terial which,  before  the  war,  was  used  for  dusting  or 
coating  the  molds  in  order  to  prevent  sand  from  cling- 
ing to  castings.  Lycopodium  came  exclusively  from 
Russia  and  there  is  none  left  in  Germany  now.  Ex- 
periments showed  that  by  a  centrifugal  process  the 
dust,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  lignite  briquetting 
works  from  the  gas  exhalations  of  the  drying  ap- 
paratus can  be  successfully  used  to  replace  lycopodium. 
The  light  dust  particles,  which  contain  a  large  percent- 
age of  paraffin,  have  the  same  properties  as  lycopodium, 
as  may  be  seen  when  water  is  poured  on  them. 


Contract  for  Wilputte  Coke  Ovens 

The  Wilputte  Coke  Oven  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  awarded  a  contract  for  the  installation  of  25 
Wilputte  regenerative  by-product  coke  ovens,  with  by- 
product equipment,  as  an  extension  to  the  present  coke 
.oven  plant  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  Canada.  Work  will  be 
started  immediately,  and  the  construction  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1918. 


Crombie  Steedman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Liverpool 
and  West  Africa,  have  opened  an  office  at  10  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogs 
and  correspondence  from  sellers  of  corrugated  gal- 
vanized iron  sheets,  bar  iron,  bolts,  nuts  and  hinges  for 
export  to  South  Africa  and  the  British  colonies. 


The  Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  blower  engine  house  and  for 
alterations  and  additions  to  be  made  to  Furnace  C  at 
its  plant,  Buffalo  River  and  the  Erie  Railroad,  at  the 
foot  of  Katherine  Street. 
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GROWING  STEEL  DEMAND 


Blast  Furnace  and  Steel  Works  Situation 
Still  Acute 


Greater  Activity  in  Pig  Iron  Under  Fear  of  Short- 
age— Ore  Prices  for  191 8 

The  week  has  seen  an  increasing  demand  for 
steel  products  both  from  the  Government  and  from 
manufacturing  consumers.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
buying  for  requirements  not  directly  growing  out 
of  the  war.  Steel  absorbed  by  the  Government  and 
by  war  contracts  is  a  growing  factor  and  is  made 
to  seem  still  larger  as  output  is  cut  down  by  coal 
and  coke  shortage. 

Blast  furnace  and  steel  works  operations  are 
no  better.  At  Youngstown  steel  is  being  pro- 
duced at  50  to  75  per  cent  of  capacity.  Pittsburgh 
is  suffering  in  less  degree,  but  15  to  20  blast 
furnaces  there  have  been  banked  for  a  part  of  the 
week. 

With  the  approach  of  Jan.  1,  the  date  named  in 
connection  with  present  prices,  some  agitation  of 
a  lower  basis  for  iron  and  steel  products  has  started 
at  Washington;  but  the  trade  itself  calls  for  sta- 
bility and  it  is  pointed  out  that  as  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  working  under  the  new  schedules 
they  should  not  now  be  disturbed. 

The  larger  producers  have  been  practically  a 
unit  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  their  agreement 
with  the  Government.  Here  and  there  higher  prices 
have  been  charged  and  those  who  have  thus  profited 
have  simply  helped  to  head  the  industry  into  Gov- 
ernment control. 

In  the  Chicago  district  one  producer  is  turning 
75  per  cent  of  its  ingot  output  into  war  steel.  In 
Pennsylvania,  a  large  company  with  plants  at  three 
points  is  supplying  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  its 
output  to  the  Government  and  Government  con- 
tractors. 

While  priority  decisions  are  limiting  the  amount 
of  steel  going  to  some  consumers,  there  is  as  yet 
no  shutting  down  of  plants,  even  in  non-essential 
lines,  though  such  .steps  may  not  be  far  off.  A  sharp 
falling  ofT  in  steel  .specifications  from  automobile 
plants  has  come  in  the  Middle  West. 

New  inquiry  for  billets  and  sheet  bars  is  larger; 
than  in  months,  and  some  sheet  producers  are  find- 
ing difficulty  in  covering  for  their  first  (juarter's 
supply.  Steel  mills  are  scouring  the  market  for 
ingots  or  billets  to  make  up  their  own  shortages.  A 
large  tonnage  of  slabs  for  the  Sparrows  Point  plate 
mill  is  .sought  in  the  Eastern  market.  In  northern 
Ohio  a  quotation  has  appeared  on  slabs  considerably 
above  the  Government's  price. 

While  in  the  end  the  Government  is  expected  to 
take  nearly  the  full  output  of  sheared  plates,  the 
supply  for  the  general  market  is  still  considerable. 
The  premium  over  the  (iovernment  price  is  shrink- 
ing, and  in  the  Middle  West  mills  are  less  able  to 
get  5c.  For  the  3G  ves.sels  the  American  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  is  to  build  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, 50,000  tons  of  steel  will  Ik-  n-quired.     At 


Chicago,  9800  tons  has  just  been  placed  for  the 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  and  5100  tons  for  a 
local  shipyard.  Italy  has  been  a  buyer  of  plates 
to  the  extent  of  22,000  tons. 

The  identical  Pittsburgh-Chicago  basing  called 
for  by  the  Government  price  schedules  is  causing 
some  friction;  for  example,  Eastern  mills  have  been 
called  on  to  send  plates  to  Chicago  and  to  accept 
3.25c.,  Chicago. 

Eastern  bar-iron  producers  seek  to  establish 
3.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  as  the  market  price,  and  have 
not  yet  made  this  quotation  at  mill.  Some  smaller 
iron  rolling  mills  are  asking  4c.  and  over.  In  the 
Eastern  jobbing  trade  the  outcome  of  the  collision 
between  higher  jobbers'  extras  on  bars,  as  long 
maintained,  and  the  mill  extras  announced  by  the 
Steel  Committee,  is  being  watched  with  some  in- 
terest. 

That  the  Russian  debacle  will  release  locomotive 
capacity  for  domestic  orders  is  of  no  little  signifi- 
cance to  railroads  and  shippers.  Domestic  car  or- 
ders also  may  be  more  of  a  factor.  The  Union 
Pacific  has  just  placed  3500  all-steel  cars. 

Foundries  having  Government  contracts  may 
find  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Government  to 
get  them  enough  coke  to  keep  running.  The  prob- 
ability is  also  that  some  steel  producers  will  call 
on  the  Government  to  furnish  coke  to  operate  their 
blast  furnaces,  if  they  are  to  carry  out  their  ship 
and  shell-steel  contracts. 

Fear  of  even  a  greater  shortage  in  pig  iron  has 
caused  an  active  market  for  delivery  in  the  first 
half  of  1918.  Some  makers  are  withdrawing  from 
the  market  for  the  first  half,  having  sold  all  that 
they  can  deliver  if  fuel  conditions  get  no  better. 
In  Illinois,  20,000  tons  of  basic  iron  have  been 
bought,  three-fourths  to  come  from  Chicago  and 
the  remainder  from  Southern  furnaces.  The  $4 
more  that  must  be  paid  for  Southern  iron  is  caus- 
ing a  greater  pressure  on  Northern  furnaces  to  take 
care  of  Central  Western  foundries.  The  whole  pig- 
iron  situation  is  growing  more  acute,  and  Govern- 
ment intervention  to  secure  prompt  iron  for  cast- 
ings needed  for  war  machinery  is  very  common. 

Lake  Superior  iron-ore  prices  for  1918  are  be- 
ing discussed.  In  the  first  Government  price  fixing, 
in  September,  ore  was  not  changed,  being  really 
low  if  $33  was  fair  for  pig  iron.  Indications  now 
are  that  the  1917  ore  basis  will  carry  over  into  1918 
unless  there  should  be  a  slight  advance  to  cover 
possible  new  increases  in  labor  and  transportation. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  27 — (By  Wire). 
Mill  operating  conditions  in  the  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
district,  due  to  the  shortage  of  fuel,  show  no  better- 
ment. This  week  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
and  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  are  operating  their 
finlKhinjr  mills  to  only  about  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 
The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  still  has  one  Youngs- 
town furnace  banked,  one  Hubbard  furnace  idle  for  re- 
pairs and  another  banked.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  has  been  able  so  far  to  keep  its  five  furnaces  at 
Hazleton  in  blast,  but  they  are  running  light,  making 
only  about  75  per  cent  of  usual  output.  The  company 
has  blown  out  Hannah  furnace  at  Youngstown  for  re- 


November  29,  1917 


The   Iron   Age 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


^.      ,  Nov.  28,  Nov.  21,  Oct.  31 

Pig  Iron,     Per  G-oss  Ton  :  1917.  1917.  1917. 

No.    2   X,   Philadelphia...  $34.25  $34.25  $34.25 

No.    :s.   Valley    furnace...  33.00  33.00  33.00 

No.   2   Southern,   Cin'tl.  .  .  35.90  35.90  35.90 

No     2,    Birmingham,    Ala.  33.00  33.00  33.00 

No.  2,  furnace,  Chicago**  33.00  33.00  33.00 

Basic,    del'd,    eastern    Pa.  33.75  33.75  33.75 

Basic,    Valley    furnace...  33.00  33.00  33.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 37.25  37.25  37.25 

Malleable  Bess.,   Ch'go**.  33.50  33.50  33.50 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh..  32.75  32.75  32.75 

L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago.  ..  37.50  37.50  37.50 


Rails,  Billets,  etc.,       Per  Qross  Ton: 


Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill       

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill  .... 
Bess,  billets,  Pittsburgh.  $47.50 
O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh.  47.50 
O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh.  .  .  .  *51.00 
Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh     60.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila t*47.50 

Wire    rods.    Pittsburgh...      57.00 


$47.50 
47.50 
51.00 
60.00 


$47.50 
47.50 
51.00 


57.00       57.00 


Nov.  29, 
1916. 

$27.50 
30.00 
24.40 
21.50 
27.00 
27.00 
30.00 
34.45 
27.00 
29.95 
28.00 


$38.00 
40.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
80.00 
55.00 
65.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Iron   bars,   Philadelphia.. 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh .... 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh .... 
Steel  bars.  New  York.  .  .  . 
Tank  plates.  Pittsburgh.. 
Tank  plates.  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.. 
Beams,  etc.,  New  York.. 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh. 
Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 


Cents. 
3.685 
3.50 
3.50 
2.90 
3.095 
3.25 
3.445 
3.00 
3.195 
•2.90 
•3.25 
3.50 


Cents. 
3.685 
3.50 
3.50 
2.90 
3.095 
3.25 

3.66 

3.195 

2.90 

3.25 

3.50 


Cents. 
4.25 

4.56 
2.90 
3.095 
3.25 

3.66 
3.195 
2.90 
3.25 


Cents. 
2.659 
2.90 
2.65 
3.00 
3.169 
4.25 
4.419 
3.00 
3.019 
2.85 
3.00 
3.25 


•Agreed  prices.     fAs  yet  only  a  few  sales  made. 
••The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh... 
Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh.... 
Pence  wire,  base,  P'gh.  . 
Barb   wire,    galv.,    P'gh.  . 


Nov.  28.  Nov.  21,  Oct.  31.  Nov.  39 
1917.        1917.        1917. 
Cents.     Cents.     Cents. 
5.00  5.00 

6.25  6.25 

3.50  3.50 


3.25 
4.35 


Old  Material,    Per  Gros«  Ton  : 

Iron    rails,    Chicago If3«t.50 

Iron  rails,  Philadelphia..  38.00 
Carwheels,  Chicago  ....  30.00 
Carwheels.  Philadelphia..  33.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh..  »<MM» 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  a7.<M> 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  28.00 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  .  a!S.<M> 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.  31.00 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton).    23.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 35.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)    31.00 


3.25 
4.35 


$35.00 
38.00 
30.00 
33.00 
29.00 
26.00 
28.00 
26.00 
31.00 
23.00 
35.00 
31.00 


$34.00 
38.00 
26.00 
29.00 
27.00 
25.00 
26.00 
27.00 
28.00 
20.00 
35.00 
28.50 


Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  ..t  Oven : 

Furnace   coke,    prompt.  .  .      $6.00       $6.00        $6.00 
Furnace   coke,    future....        6.00  6.00  6.00 

Foundry  coke,   prompt...        7.00  7.00  6.00 

Foundry  coke,   future....        7.00  7.00  6.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :     Cents.  Cents. 

Lake   copper.    New   York.      23.50  23.50 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.   Y.  23.50  23.50 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 7.75  7.75 

Spelter,    New    York 8.00  8.00 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.37^:  6.37 Vj 

Lead.    New   York 6.50  6.50 

Tin,    New    York HO.OO  77.00 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.Y.  14.00  13.75 

Tin  plate,100-lb.  box,  P'gh.      $7.75  $7.75 


1916. 
Cents. 
4.00 
5.50 
3.00 
2.95 
2.95 
3.85 


$26.00 
24.00 
20.00 
21.50 
25.00 
23.00 
23.00 
19.511 
20.00 
16.00 
25.00 
23.00 


57.00 
4.00 
7.50 
5.00 


Cents. 
23.50 
23.50 

7.75 

8.00 

5.62  Vj 

5.75 
66.00 
14.25 


Cent.s. 
34.00 
34.00 
13.00 
13.25 

7.17  Vj 

7.25 
45.25 
14.50 
$6.00 


pairs,  and  will  also  blow  out  Hall  furnace  at  Sharon, 
Pa.  It  is  operating  only  75  per  cent  of  its  Koppers  by- 
product ovens.  Two  units,  comprising  102  by-product 
coke  ovens,  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  are 
also  id.e  for  lack  of  coal.  The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  is 
not  able  to  operate  its  open  hearth  steel  works  at 
Youngstown  or  its  sheet  mills  at  Niles  to  full  capacity 
owing  to  the  coal  shortage.  Last  week  a  meeting  of 
manufacturers  was  held  at  Youngstown,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  try  to  devise 
some  means  of  improving  the  situation,  but  nothing 
definite  was  done.  The  Republic,  Brier  Hill  and 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  interests  are  all  working  on 
contracts  for  shell  steel  for  the  Government,  and  the 
shortage  in  fuel  is  cutting  down  output  one-half.  The 
car  situation  is  also  bad  and  shipments  by  the  mills 
are  made  under  great  difficulties.  The  coal  and  car 
supply  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  nearly  as  bad  as 
in  Youngstown.  Car  service  bureaus  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  secure  empty  cars  for  shipment,  but  with 
little  success.  There  is  a  coal  famine  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  and  mills  and  domestic  users  are  suffering  alike. 
It  is  feared  that  unless  the  car  supply  increases  very 
soon  a  large  number  of  coal  mines  will  shut  down  for 
lack  of  cars,  and  this  will  intensify  the  shortage  in  coal 
supply.  Homer  H.  Johnson,  Federal  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator of  Ohio,  and  D.  W.  Kuhn,  Federal  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator of  Pennsylvania,  are  at  work  with  the  various 
coal  carrying  railroads  trying  to  get  them  to  route  cars 
direct  from  leading  coal  mines  to  places  of  distribution, 
thus  eliminating  classification  yards.  The  situation  is 
serious  and  unless  more  coal  is  soon  secured  some  plants 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  that  are  now  running  light 
will  have  to  close  down  entirely.  The  railroad  situa- 
tion in  the  Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  has  become 
so  bad  that  a  meeing  of  railroad  operating  vice-presi- 
dents was  held  in  Washington,  Monday,  Nov.  2(3,  to  try 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  pooling  the  supply  of  cars.  The 
whole  matter  was  put  up  to  a  committee  to  establish 


offices  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  committee  will  sit  continu- 
ously until  the  traffic  problem  brought  about  by  the 
abnormal  war  business  in  the  eastern  territory  has  been 
settled.  Another  meeting  of  this  committee  will  be  held 
in  Pittsburgh  to-morrow.  It  is  said  a  controller  will 
be  appointed  for  Government  traffic  on  the  railroads 
and  that  private  routing  must  be  abolished.  The  rail- 
road situation  is  the  most  serious  ever  known  and 
seems  to  be  steadily  getting  worse.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  declared  an  embargo  on  all  freight  origi- 
nating on  all  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  also  on  all 
freight  originating  on  conecting  lines  destined  for 
points  on  or  by  way  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  di- 
vision. Shipments  are  being  held  up  in  every  direc- 
tion and  the  car  movement  is  the  slowest  ever  known. 
There  is  a  lack  of  cars,  motive  power  and  men  to  handle 
the  enormous  freight  that  is  confronting  the;  railroads. 
General  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  showed 
no  important  developments  in  the  past  week.  The 
amount  of  business  being  placed  with  the  mills  is  rela- 
tively small,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  most  mills  are 
sold  up  for  some  months  and  have  little  or  no  material 
to  offer  for  early  delivery.  Regular  Government  prices 
are  being  quoted  on  all  lines  of  steel  products,  but  rea- 
sonably prompt  deliveries  are  very  hard  to  obtain. 

Pig  Iron. — The  famine  in  the  supply  of  Bessemer 
and  basic  pig  iron  is  getting  worse,  and  large  steel 
companies  are  scouring  the  market  everywhere  trying 
to  find  iron,  but  are  not  getting  it.  The  next  move  to 
relieve  the  situation  will  likely  be  the  cutting  off  of 
shipments  of  pig  iron  to  steel  plants  that  are  not 
working  strictly  on  war  materials.  Several  such  plants 
are  named  that  are  making  automobile  parts,  car  coup- 
lings and  other  products  which  are  not  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of 
the  supply  of  coke,  due  to  the  congested  railroad  con- 
ditions, blast  furnaces  are  running  light,  and  are  not 
making  more  than  75  to  80  per  cent  of  their  regular 
output.     Sales  of  pig  iron  in  the  past  week  have  been 
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very  few  for  the  reason  that  the  iron  cannot  be  had. 
We  note  a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron  for 
prompt  shipment  at  the  official  price  of  $37.25,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  also  a  sale  of  1500  tons  of  No.  2  foundry 
iron  for  first  half  delivery  at  $33,  Valley  furnace.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  closed  with  a  central  Penn- 
sylvania furnace  for  about  11,800  tons  of  various 
grades  of  foundry  iron  for  delivery  at  its  shops  at 
Altoona,  Pa.,  all  at  regular  Government  prices.  The 
outlook  is  that  a  number  of  furnaces  in  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Valley  districts  will  soon  have  to  bank  on  accou^it 
of  shortage  of  supply  of  coke. 

We  quote  as  follows :  Basic  pig  iron,  ?33 ;  Bessemer, 
$36.30  ;  gray  forge,  $32  ;  No.  2  foundry,  $33  ;  No.  3  foundry, 
$32.50,  and  malleable  Bessemer,  $33.50,  all  per  gross  ton  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  districts  being  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — New  inquiry  for  billets  and 
sheet  bars  is  heavier  than  for  some  months.  Owing 
to  the  banking  of  so  many  blast  furnaces,  output  of 
steel  by  the  mills  has  been  cut  down,  very  materially, 
and  some  of  the  larger  steel  producers  are  combing  the 
market  trying  to  find  ingots  or  billets  to  help  out.  All 
the  steel  mills  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  instead 
of  having  any  steel  to  sell  would  be  eager  buyers  if 
the  steel  could  be  found.  Some  tin  plate  mills  have 
made  provisional  contracts  for  their  supply  of  sheet 
bars  for  first  half  of  next  year. 

"We  quote  4  x  4  in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  $47.50,  sheet  bars  $51,  and  forging  billets  $60  base,  all 
f.o.b.  at  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 

Ferroalloys. — As  yet,  consumers  of  ferrosilicon  and 
silvery  iron  are  not  showing  much  disposition  to  buy 
for  next  year,  there  being  no  incentive  to  do  so,  as  a 
full  supply  seems  assured  and  at  regular  prices  re- 
cently fixed  by  the  general  committee  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  The  price  of  80  per  cent 
domestic  ferromanganese  is  about  $250  per  ton,  de- 
livered, but  a  few  sales  have  been  made  at  slightly 
lower  figures.  We  quote  80  per  cent  domestic  ferro- 
manganese at  $245  to  $250,  delivered,  and  18  to  22  per 
cent  spiegeleisen  at  $60  to  $65.  A  sale  of  1200  to  1500 
tons  for  delivery  over  1918  is  reported  at  $60,  de- 
livered. We  quote  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  prompt 
shipment  at  $150  to  $155,  and  on  contracts  about  $140 
or  higher,  depending  on  quantity. 

We  now  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $54,  10 
per  cent  $55,  11  per  cent  $58.30,  12  per  cent  $61.60,  13  per 
cent  $64.90,  14  per  cent  $68.20,  15  per  cent  $71.50,  and  16 
per  cent  $75.  We  quote  6  per  cent  silvery  Iron  $40,  7  per 
cent  $42,  8  per  cent  $44.50,  9  per  cent  $47,  10  per  cent  $50, 
11  per  cent  $53,  and  12  per  cent  $56.  These  new  prices  on 
Bessemer  ferrosilicon  show  reductions  over  former  prices, 
ranging  from  $35  to  over  $60  per  ton.  On  silvery  iron  the 
new  prices  show  reductions  over  former  prices  of  $35  to  $40 
per  ton.  All  the  above  prices  are  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace, 
Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  these  furnaces  having  a 
uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton,  for  delivery  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Structural  Material. — Nearly  all  the  new  work  being 
given  out  is  being  placed  by  the  Government.  The 
McClintic-Marshall  Co.  has  taken  1500  tons  for  a 
plate  and  angle  shop  for  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Hog  Island,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  same  company  is  said  to  have  taken  another 
Government  order  for  about  2000  tons.  The  American 
Bridge  Co.  has  taken  2100  tons  of  steel  .shapes  for  the 
hangars  and  buildings  to  be  constructed  at  the  Langley 
aviation  field.  Second  bids  have  been  asked  for  the 
steel  for  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  by  the  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tire  Co.  at  its  proposed  new  plant  at  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  which  require  about  1000  tons.  This 
may  pos.sibly  be  awarded  this  week.  We  quote  beams 
and  channels  up  to  16  in.  at  3c.  at  mill. 

Steel  Kails. — So  far  no  important  sales  of  light 
rails  have  been  made  at  the  new  Government  prices  at 
.3c.  per  pound  on  2G-lb.  and  heavier  section.s.  It  is  said 
that  rerolling  mills  are  now  quoting  light  rails  at 
higher  prices  than  new  rails  rolled  from  billets.  We 
quote  light  rails,  25-lb.  and  heavier,  at  3c.  per  lb.;  16-lb. 
and  20-lb.,  3.4.5c.;  12-lb.  and  14-lb.,  3.00c.,  and  8-lb. 
and  10-lb.  at  4.35c.  for  full  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh; for  less  than  carload  lots,  down  to  and  including 
five  gross  tons,  0.045c.  extra,  and  small  lots  under  five 
gross  tons,  0.09c.  extra,  all   p«;r  lb.,  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh. 

Platefi. — There  is  a  very  heavy  new  demand  for 
plates  for  prompt  shipment,  but  mills  are  sold  so  far 
ahead  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  place  ordj-rs  and  secure 
even  rea.sonably  prompt   delivery.     The  (iovt;rriment  is 


getting  to  be  a  heavier  buyer  of  plates  right  along,  and 
the  quantity  available  for  domestic  consumers  is  getting 
steadily  less.  '  On  Government  orders  for  cars  mills 
are  making  fairly  prompt  deliveries  on  plates  and 
shapes,  but  on  orders  for  other  cars,  deliveries  are  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  normal.  We  quote  Vi-in.  and 
heavier  sheared  plates  at  3.25c.  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — The  Government  demand  for  sheets  is  still 
very  heavy,  orders  coming  out  nearly  every  day.  Last 
week  the  sub-committee  on  sheet  steel  distributed 
among  the  mills  Government  orders  for  20,000  tons  of 
3/16-in.  blue  annealed  No.  7  gage,  and  since  has  dis- 
tributed 5000  to  6000  tons  of  Bessemer  black  and  gal- 
vanized to  go  to  France  and  Italy.  The  general  demand 
is  also  heavy,  and  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
and  other  leading  sheet  mills  have  under  contract  prac- 
tically their  entire  output  of  blue  annealed  and  black 
sheets  for  first  half  of  next  year,  and  galvamzed  for 
first  quarter.  However,  the  demand  for  sheets  from 
the  automobile  builders  has  fallen  off  very  rapidly,  and 
this  will  likely  release  a  large  quantity  to  other  con- 
sumers that  were  intended  for  automobiles.  Large 
sheet  mills  will  take  care  of  jobbers  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  after  contracts  with  manufacturing  consumers 
have  been  finished.  The  shortage  in  supply  of  steel 
and  coal  is  cutting  down  output  of  sheets  at  nearly  all 
the  mills  to  some  extent.  Reports  that  the  Government 
will  issue  orders  cutting  off  entirely  the  building  of 
pleasure  cars  is  not  credited,  but  the  output  may  be 
reduced  by  Government  orders  to  about  40  per  cent  of 
normal.  It  is  not  believed  there  will  be  any  change  in 
prices  of  sheets  by  the  Government  on  Jan.  1,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  still  felt  that  the  price  of  6.25c.  on 
galvanized  is  low.  Detailed  prices  on  sheets  are  given 
on  page  1323. 

Tin  Plate. — Practically  the  entire  output  of  the  tin 
plate  mills  for  the  first  half  of  next  year  is  under  con- 
tract. While  none  of  the  mills  so  far  has  taken  con- 
tracts for  tin  plate  except  for  manufacturing  consumers, 
it  is  likely  they  will  later  take  care  of  jobbers  where 
the  jobbers'  orders  are  from  manufacturers  or  for  goods 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Consumers  are 
well  aware  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  tin  plate  this 
year,  and  many  are  trying  to  increase  their  contract 
over  last  year,  but  the  mills  are  allotting  to  most  con- 
sumers no  more  tin  plate  than  they  bought  last  year, 
and  in  some  cases  less.  The  Government  is  still  a  heavy 
buyer  of  tin  plate  for  its  own  use,  and  also  considerable 
for  shipment  to  France  and  Italy.  Some  makers  of 
tin  plate  will  probably  not  be  able  to  turn  out  as  much 
next  year  as  this  year,  as  their  allottment  of  steel  has 
been  cut  down.  There  are  still  some  export  inquiries 
from  countries  other  than  our  Allies,  but  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  them,  as  it  is  not  likely  the  Government 
would  issue  a  license  for  such  shipments.  Small  sales 
from  stock  are  being  made  at  the  regular  Government 
price.  We  quote  coke  plate  at  $7.75  per  base  box,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  for  Bessemer  or  open  hearth  stock.  Prices 
on  terne  plate  are  given  on  page  1323. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  several  local  makers  of 
iron  bars  are  now  quoting  the  Government  price  of 
3.50c.,  but  say  they  have  no  bars  to  sell  for  delivery 
this  year,  and  very  few  for  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year.  The  new  demand  for  both  iron  and  steel  bars  is 
heavy,  many  consumers  having  held  off  placing  orders 
until  the  Government  prices  came  out,  and  now  find 
their  stock  low  and  badly  in  need  of  replenishing.  Con- 
sumers who  want  to  buy  iron  and  steel  bars  for  prompt 
shipment  say  they  cannot  find  mills  that  will  quote  for 
prompt  delivery.  The  Government  continues  to  be  a 
heavy  buyer  of  steel  bars.  We  quote  steel  bars  at 
2.90c.  and  refined  iron  bars  at  3.50c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b. 
mills,  Pittsburgh. 

Muck  Bar. — We  quote  ordinary  grades  of  muck  bar 
made  from  all  pig  iron  at  $75  to  $80  per  gross  ton, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  We  quote  standard  grade  low  phos- 
phorus melting  bars,  running  0.015  in  phosphorus,  $95 
to  $100,  and  No.  1  standard  grade,  running  0.012  in 
phosphorus,  $105  to  $110  per  gross  ton. 

Wire  Rods. — Mills  report  a  very  active  export  and 
domestic  inquiry  for  wire  rods,  and  their  output  is  well 
sold  up  for  the  next  two  or  three  months,  or  longer. 
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One  local  maker  has  practically  retired  as  a  seller  of 
rods,  preferring  to  put  the  steel  into  other  products, 
on  which  there  is  a  larger  margin  of  profit.  Consum- 
ers are  having  trouble  in  getting  deliveries  of  rods  as 
fast  as  needed.  Prices  on  rods  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  1323. 

Wire  Products, — One  leading  local  maker  of  wire 
and  wire  nails  has  practically  retired  from  the  market 
as  a  seller,  having  all  the  obligations  on  its  books  it 
cares  to  take.  The  prices  of  ^3.50  on  wire  nails  and 
$3.25  on  plain  annealed  wire,  the  mills  say,  are  not 
attractive.  Where  they  can,  they  prefer  to  put  the 
steel  into  other  products.  Small  drawers  of  wire  say 
that  to  pay  $57  for  rods  and  sell  plain  wire  at  $3.25 
and  •  wire  nails  at  $3.50  leaves  practically  no  profit. 
The  Government  is  a  fairly  heavy  buyer  of  wire  nails, 
and  there  is  also  an  active  export  demand.  On  nails 
and  wire  for  export,  much  higher  than  the  Government 
prices  can  be  obtained,  but  there  is  often  trouble  in 
getting  a  Government  license  to  make  export  shipment. 
Prices  on  wire  and  wire  nails  being  quoted  by  all  the 
mills  are  given  on  page  1323. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — All  the  local  makers  of  nuts  and 
bolts  will  quote  the  new  Government  discounts,  but  say 
they  are  sold  up  for  the  next  two  to  three  months  and 
are  unable  to  take  orders  for  delivery  this  year.  The 
Government  prices  on  these  products  given  out  two 
weeks  ago  are  regarded  as  fair  by  all  makers  and  con- 
sumers, but  the  trouble  is  a  good  many  makers  of  nuts 
and  bolts  are  running  on  old  contracts  for  steel  bars 
at  prices  considerably  higher  than  2.90c.,  which  makes 
the  margin  of  profit  on  the  finished  product  very  small. 
The  new  discounts  are  given  on  page  1323. 

Rivets. — All  the  makers  are  now  quoting  the  regular 
Government  prices,  $2.65  on  structural  rivets  and  $4,75 
on  cone-head  boiler  rivets.  In  addition,  all  the  rivet 
makers  that  are  members  of  the  Institute  of  Bolt,  Nut 
and  Rivet  Makers  have  revised  their  contracts  to  the 
basis  of  Government  prices,  so  that  all  material  now 
being  shipped  out  is  billed  at  the  official  price.  The 
new  demand  for  rivets  is  quiet,  but  the  Government  is 
a  fairly  heavy  buyer  on  direct  orders.  We  now  quote 
structural  rivets  at  $4.65  and  cone-head  boiler  rivets  at 
$4.75  base,  in  carloads  .f.o.b  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — There  have  been  very  few  sales 
of  bands  at  the  Government  price  of  2.90c.  or  on  hoops 
at  the  3.50c.  prices.  Mills  making  these  products  are 
sold  up  for  some  months  ahead  and  have  no  material 
to  spare  for  early  delivery.  We  now  quote  steel  bands 
at  2.90c.,  extras  as  per  the  steel  bar  card,  and  steel 
hoops  at  3,50c,  f.o.b.  mill  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — Makers  report  that  the  new  demand  for 
shafting  from  the  automobile  and  screw  stock  machine 
trade  has  fallen  off  over  50  per  cent,  and  this  is  releas- 
ing a  good  deal  of  shafting  for  consumers  making 
other  products.  The  demand  for  small  sizes  has  been 
dull  for  some  time,  and  some  makers  of  shafting  are 
seeking  new  orders  for  sizes  up  to  2-in.,  but  on  the 
larger  sizes  running  up  to  5-in.  most  makers  are  sold 
ahead  for  four  or  five  months.  The  Government  is 
still  a  heavy  buyer  of  shafting  on  direct  and  indirect 
orders  and  it  is  said  is  taking  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  output.  We  quote  cold  rolled  shafting  in  large 
lots  at  17  per  cent  of  list,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel, — All  makers  are  now  quot- 
ing the  new  Government  price  of  $4,50  on  hot  rolled 
and  $6.50  per  100  lb.  on  cold  rolled  strip  steel.  Some 
makers  made  a  readjustment  from  the  former  price 
of  9c.  to  a  7c.  basis,  but  this  did  not  apply  to  consumers 
working  on  Government  contracts  unless  they  in  turn 
made  a  reduction  in  their  prices  on  Government  work. 
The  prices  on  hot  and  cold  rolled  strip  steel  are  re- 
garded as  fair,  and  the  new  extras  printed  on  page 
1270  of  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  22  were  those  sub- 
mitted by  the  manufacturers  to  the  War  Industries 
Board,  and  were  adopted.  These  discounts  have  really 
been  in  effect  since  Oct,  26. 

We  quote  cold  rolled  strip  steel  at  $6.50  and  hot  rolled 
at  $4.50  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days,  less  2 
per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days,  when  sold  In  quantities  of 
300  lb.  or  more. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts. — The  new  demand 

for  railroad  spikes  is  quiet,  but  the  Government  de- 


mand for  boat  spikes  is  heavy,  several  leading  makers 
stating  that  practically  their  entire  output  is  being 
shipped  to  the  various  boat  yards  on  Government  or- 
ders. We  quote  standard  sizes  of  railroad  spikes  at 
4.50c.,  small  spikes  6c.  to  6.25c.  and  boat  spikes  5.25c., 
all  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 

Wrought  Pipe. — Mills  report  a  fair  amount  of  new 
domestic  business  in  small  lots,  but  they  could  book  a 
very  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe  if  they  were  in  posi- 
tion to  make  deliveries  wanted  by  consumers,  which 
they  are  not.  Most  mills  are  sold  up  on  both  iron  and 
steel  pipe  anywhere  from  six  months  to  a  year,  and  the 
obligations  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  are  such  that  its 
output  is  practically  sold  over  all  of  1918,  and  over 
first  part  of  1919.  The  Government  is  still  buying 
moderate  quantities  of  steel  pipe,  which  the  mills  are 
turning  out  and  shipping  promptly.  The  amount  of 
line  pipe  used  this  year  in  gas  and  oil  projects  was 
much  less  than  last  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ntlUs 
were  filled  up  so  far  ahead  on  merchant  pipe  they  were 
not  in  position  to  take  on  any  large  contracts  for  gas 
or  oil  lines  and  make  the  delivery.  Discounts  on  iron 
and  steel  pipe  now  being  quoted  by  all  the  mills,  which 
are  yery  firm,  and  with  no  pipe  available  for  delivery 
this  year  excepting  a  few  sizes  in  butt-weld  pipe,  are 
given  on  page  1323. 

Boiler  Tubes, — The  Government  has  been  a  very 
heavy  buyer  of  both  iron  and  steel  tubes  for  equipment 
of  the  boats  being  built  now  all  over  the  country.  One 
leading  maker  reports  its  entire  output  of  steel  boiler 
and  seamless  tubes  sold  up  for  the  next  18  months. 
Other  makers  of  iron  tubes  say  they  have  none  to  sell 
for  delivery  before  late  next  year.  The  discounts  re- 
cently fixed  by  the  Government  on  iron  and  steel  tubes 
are  now  being  quoted  by  any  mills  that  are  in  position 
to  take  on  orders  for  delivery  this  year  or  early  next 
year.    These  discounts  are  given  on  page  1323, 

Coke. — Last  week  the  car  supply  averaged  only  40 
to  45  per  cent,  and  efforts  of  coke  producers  and  con- 
sumers with  the  railroads  to  get  more  cars  have  been 
without  success.  This  is  holding  down  output,  as  many 
plants  have  closed  ovens,  waiting  to  get  cars.  There  is 
no  incentive  for  consumers  to  place  contracts  for  fur- 
nace or  foundry  coke  for  1918  delivery,  and  nothing 
is  being  done.  There  is  still  a  strong  feeling  that  either 
the  price  of  coal  will  have  to  be  advanced  or  coke  re- 
duced, as  the  differential  in  price  between  coal  and 
coke  is  too  great.  The  chances  favor  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  coke.  Sales  of  both  furnace  and  foundry  coke 
for  prompt  delivery  are  being  made  at  regular  prices, 
but  the  amount  of  coke  available  for  quick  shipment  is 
very  small.  Blast  furnaces  in  the  Valleys  and  several  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  are  banked,  being  unable  to  get 
coke  fast  enough.  Many  by-product  coke  ovens  are 
also  down,  being  unable  to  get  coal.  The  supply  of 
labor  is  much  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 
Many  men  who  formerly  had  outdoor  positions  are  go- 
ing to  work  in  the  mines  and  at  the  ovens  to  be  away 
from  the  cold  weather.  Another  thing  that  is  helping 
the  labor  situation  is  that  many  coke  workers  bought 
Liberty  bonds  and  they  are  working  steadier  since  do- 
ing so,  to  earn  money  to  pay  for  them.  We  quote  fur- 
nace coke  at  $6,  foundry  at  $7  and  crushed  coke  over 
1-in.  size  $7.30,  all  in  net  tons  of  2000  lb.,  at  oven.  The 
Connellsville  Courier  gives  the  output  of  coke  in  the 
upper  and  lower  Connellsville  region  for  the  week  end- 
ing Nov.  17  as  306,240  tons,  a  decrease  from  the  previ- 
ous week  of  9568  tons.  This  is  the  smallest  output  of 
coke  in  the  two  regions  for  some  months. 

Old  Material. — The  local  scrap  trade  is  looking  very 
much  better  from  the  standpoint  of  the  new  demand, 
which  is  heavier  than  for  a  long  time,  while  prices  on 
nearly  all  grades  of  scrap  used  for  open-hearth  pur- 
poses are  up  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  The  famine  in 
supply  of  pig  iron  is  compelling  many  steel  mills  to 
use  more  scrap  in  their  mixtures,  and  this  is  creating 
a  heavier  demand.  The  supply  of  available  scrap  is 
short,  and  dealers  seem  somewhat  indifferent  about  mak- 
ing sales.  They  claim  they  cannot  buy  heavy  steel  scrap 
much  below  $30,  and  as  they  must  sell  it  at  that  Govern- 
ment price,  their  margin  of  profit  does  not  pay  for  the 
trouble  they  have  in  getting  cars,  looking  after  the 
shipment  and  carrying  the  account  on  their  books.    Sev- 
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eral  leading  scrap  brokers  say  they  would  be  just  as 
well  off,  if  it  were  not  for  their  desire  to  keep  their 
organizations  intact,  to  close  their  offices  for  the  next 
three  or  four  months,  and  take  a  good  vacation.  The 
trouble  in  getting  cars  is  getting  worse  and  they  are 
disgusted  at  the  treatment  they  are  receiving  from  the 
railroads.  Even  when  the  war  order  number  is  given, 
railroads  often  refuse  to  furnish  cars,  and  dealers  have 
to  go  back  several  times,  and  then  do  not  get  the  order. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  bought  last  week  upward  of 
15,000  tons  of  heavy  steel  scrap  for  delivery  to  Mun- 
hall,  and  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  bought  7000  to 
8000  tons,  all  this  at  the  official  $30  per  ton.  There 
has  been  an  advance,  in  re-rolling  rails,  heavy  steel 
scrap,  low  phos  melting  scrap  and  in  all  grades  of  sheet 
scrap.  Last  week  re-rolling  rails  sold  here  as  low  as 
$34  and  $35,  but  yesterday  a  sale  of  1000  tons  was 
made  at  $38  delivered,  netting  about  $37.50  to  the 
seller.  Local  scrap  dealers  deny  reports  that  they 
have  tried  to  sell  scrap  at  higher  than  the  Government 
prices. 

ReroUing  rails  should  have  been  quoted  $34  to  $35 
last  week.  Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh 
and  other  consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight 
rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  PoUansbee,  Brackenrldge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh,  ,,„  „« 

delivered  $29.00  to  $30.00 

No.   1  foundry  cast 27.00  to    28.00 

ReroUing  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland.  Md..  and 
Franklin,  Pa 36.00  to    37.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  . . .    24.00  to    J5.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  sides  and  ends, 

distHct'^"""'.'''  . ."!"'. .  ^!''"^"'^.  22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 20.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock ?f -22  i°  ?Inn 

Railroad  grate  bars 18.00  to  19.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 39.00  to  40.00 

Iron    car    axles If "SS  1°  !!nn 

Steel  car  axles 43.00  to  44.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel 50.00  to  51.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

Machine  shop  turnings ionS  *^  QQnn 

Cast-iron  wheels    32.00  to  33.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels ^l-^S  J°  IHn 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 34.00  to  35.00 

Cast-iron  borings    18. 00  to  19.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 35.00  to  3b.oo 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 23.00  to  24.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 24.00  to  25.00 

•Shipping  point. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  26. 

Governmental  demands  are  steadily  absorbing  mill 
capacity  at  a  rate  that  augurs  ill  for  those  engaged 
in  non-essential  manufacture.  Already  one  local  inde- 
pendent mill  is  setting  aside  70  per  cent  of  its  ingot 
production  for  war  needs,  and  the  tide  shows  no  abate- 
ment. Examples  of  the  business  which  is  filling  the 
mills  are  8800  and  1000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  for 
the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  5100  tons  of  the  same 
materials  for  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  4000 
tons  of  blue  annealed  sheets.  Meanwhile  one  or  two 
Eastern  mills  are  making  reasonably  prompt  deliveries 
of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  at  the  fixed  prices.  One  mill 
accepted  2000  tons  of  hard  steel  reinforcing  bars  for 
the  first  half,  out  of  10,000  tons  offered,  and  another 
producer  has  al.so  been  taking  bar  business.  Sheets  are 
extremely  active,  both  for  export  and  domestic  use. 
The  base  price  fixed  for  light  rails — $60  per  net  ton — 
is  regarded  as  liberal.  Ve&r  that  a  shortage  greater 
than  now  exists  may  come  in  pig  iron  has  caused  con- 
.sumers  to  buy  actively  for  first-half  delivery  and  some 
few  consumers  arc  looking  ahead  to  the  last  half. 
A  sale  of  20,000  tons  of  basic  is  reported  for  first-half 
delivery.  Some  charcoal  iron,  the  makers  of  which  fear 
they  may  not  have  «fnough  to  supply  their  regular  cus- 
tomers, has  l>een  sold  for  last-half  delivery  at  the  Gov- 
ernment price.  Old  material  has  been  more  active,  and 
here  again  a  shortage  threatens,  it  being  feared  that 
the  demand  will  l>e  greater  than  the  supply.  One  re- 
sult is  that  prices  are  higher  in  many  directions. 

Pig  Iron. — Consumers  of  pig  iron  have  been  buying 
actively  as  a  result  of  their  fear  that  there  may  be  a 
shortage  of  iron/     Some   heavy   purchases  have  been 


made  for  delivery  in  the  first  half  of  1918,  and  in  one 
instance  a  melter  wants  1000  tons  for  delivery  in  the 
last  half.  Last-half  inquiry,  however,  is  the  exception, 
A  Kewanee  foundry  has  closed  for  at  least  4400  tons, 
and  there  have  been  many  sales  of  lots  running  1000 
tons  and  smaller.  A  Central  Illinois  consumer  recently 
closed  for  20,000  tons  of  basic,  first  half  delivery.  The 
producers  have  not  much  iron  to  offer  for  delivery  this 
year,  although  a  little  is  being  sold.  A  Southern  pro- 
ducer can  place  a  limited  amount,  analyzing  2.25  and 
over  silicon;  and  small  lots  running  1.75  to  2.25  silicon 
have  been  placed  for  prompt  delivery.  The  Northern 
furnaces  have  no  prompt  iron  to  offer.  One  unusual 
source  of  demand  is  from  furnaces  which  are  behind 
in  their  production  and  would  buy  iron  to  apply  against 
their  commitments,  standard  Bessemer  and  basic  being 
in  special  demand  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  that 
need  may  arise  for  some  readjustment  of  the  commis- 
sion which  furnaces  are  paying  for  the  sale  of  their 
iron,  the  selling  agents  being  of  the  opinion  that  their 
services  are  not  sufficiently  compensated.  With  the 
makers  of  charcoal  iron  the  demand  is  as  active  as  ever, 
and  they  are  turning  business  away  every  day.  One 
maker  is  doubtful  as  to  his  ability  to  meet  the  demands 
of  his  regular  trade  up  to  July  1,  1918.  He  has  had 
inquiries  for  last  half,  and  another  has  made  several 
sales  into  that  period  at  existing  Government  prices. 
Meanwhile  production  is  about  normal,  and  shipments 
are  heavy.  In  all  grades  of  iron  Government  prices 
prevail.  The  following  quotations  are  for  iron  delivered 
at  consumers'  yards,  except  those  for  Northern 
foundry,  malleable  Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which  are 
f.o.b.  furnace,  and  do  not  include  a  switching  charge 
averaging  50c.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  2  to  5 $37.50 

Lake  Superior  charcoal.  No.   6   and   Scotch.  .  40.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  1 33.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 33.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.   3 32.50 

Northern  high-phosphorus   foundry 33.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  foundry  and  1  soft 38.50 

Southern  coke  No.  2  foundry 37.00 

Malleable  Bessemer    33.50 

Basic    33.00 

Low-phosphorus  (copper  free)' 53.00 

Silvery,  7  per  cent 44.54 

Ferroalloys. — Despite  some  reports  to  the  contrary, 
$250  appears  to  be  the  minimum  for  80  per  cent  ferro- 
manganese,  that  being  the  price  quoted  by  the  leading 
sellers.  Considerable  business  has  been  done  in  the 
Ohio  district.  Bessemer  ferrosilicon,  10  to  12  per  cent, 
is  very  scarce,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  greater  scarcity, 
owing  to  the  probability  that  another  Jackson  County 
furnace  will  have  to  be  blown  out.  The  official  prices 
are  $55  for  10  per  cent;  $58.30  for  11  per  cent,  and 
$61.60  for  12  per  cent,  all  furnace. 

Plates. — Fairly  prompt  deliveries  are  being  made 
by  an  Eastern  producer  at  3.25c.,  mill,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  buyer  pays  the  freight  to  consuming 
point,  but  Western  makers  are  not  yet  factors  in  the 
market.  Meanwhile  the  Government  is  steadily  placing 
business  with  local  mills.  One  requirement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  will  be  supplied  by  the  leading  inde- 
pendent calls  for  8800  tons  of  material,  chiefly  plates, 
for  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  which  also  placed 
Saturday  last  an  order  vdth  the  same  company  for  1000 
tons  of  plates  and  shapes  which  are  wanted  in  a  hurry. 
The  same  maker  will  supply  5100  tons  of  plates  and 
shapes  to  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  delivery  at 
Cleveland,  to  be  completed  by  next  March.  Orders  of 
this  kind,  coming  one  after  the  other,  make  it  dubious 
how  the  industrial  consumer  will  fare. 

For   material    out   of  warehouse  the   quotation    is   4.4."ic. 

Structural  Material. — Beyond  occasional  sales  by  an 
Eastern  producer  at  3c.  very  little  is  stirring  in  shapes, 
except  for  Government  purposes,  as  noted  in  the  fore- 
going plate  paragraph.  The  producers  have  little  to 
sell,  not  only  because  of  their  commitments  and  the 
demand  of  the  Government,  but  also  because  consider- 
able of  their  capacity  is  diverted  to  the  manufacture 
of  shell  steel.  Only  one  structural  letting  is  reported 
this  week — 430  tons  for  a  Chicago  school  building  to 
the  Duffin  Iron  Co.  The  Union  Pacific  has  placed  some 
cars,  including  1000  gondolas,  with  the  Pullman  Co. 
An  Eastern  maker  received  an  order  also.    The  Govern- 
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ment  is  buying  small  cars  for  trench  use  in  Fi-ance,  but 
these  take  very  little  steel. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse  the  quotation   is  4.20c. 

Bars. — This  product  is  not  nearly  so  much  in  de- 
mand for  war  purposes  as  are  plates  and  shapes.  Both 
mild  and  hard  steel  bars  have  been  sold  in  the  past 
week  on  the  basis  of  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  principally  by 
Eastern  makers.  One  mill  booked  2000  tons  of  con- 
crete reinforcing  bars  for  first  half  delivery,  and  could 
have  taken  10  000  tons  just  as  easily,  but  mill  conditions 
stood  in  the  way.  With  the  Western  makers,  rail-car- 
bon bars  are  quiescent,  pending  the  fixing  of  an  official 
price.  Recent  sales  were  made  close  to  3.50c.,  Chicago. 
Common  iron  bars  are  held  at  the  Government  maxi- 
mum of  3.50c.,  Chicago. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  us  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bars,  4.10c.;  bar  iron,  4.10c.;  reinforcing 
bars,  4.10c. ;  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  sizes  14  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting,  list 
plus  10  per  cent. 

Sheets. — The  demand  for  sheets  at  the  Government 
prices  recently  fixed  has  assumed  immense  proportions, 
coming  from  the  Government,  domestic  consumers  and 
exporters.  The  Government  alloted  4000  tons  of  blue 
annealed  sheets  last  Saturday.  Government  mill  prices 
follow:  No.  28  black  sheets  5c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed, 
4.25c.,  and  No.  28  galvanized,  6.25c.,  all  Pittsburgh  base. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  .'i.4.")C.  ;  No.  28 
black,    6.45c.  ;    and    No.    28    galvanized,    7.70c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe, — Winnipeg,  Man.,  will  Dec.  3  take 
bids  a  second  time  on  the  4500  tons  for  which  it  made 
inquiry  several  weeks  ago,  but  did  not  buy  for  the  rea- 
son that  prices  exceeded  estimates.  Quotations  are 
unchanged. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4-in.,  $58.50;  6-in.  and  larger,  $55.50,  with  $1  extra  for 
Class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  demand  has  been  active,  some 
interests  asserting  that  it  is  larger  than  the  supply,  and 
statements  that  a  real  scarcity  of  scrap  is  approaching 
are  general.  The  leading  interest  bought  another  lot 
of  melting  steel,  paying  $28,  instead  of  $29  as  it  did 
in  the  last  two  purchases.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
busheling  also  has  been  purchased.  Speculative  opera- 
tions of  scrap  brokers  are  greatly  curtailed  by  limit- 
ing prices,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  be  com- 
pensated on  a  commission  basis,  but  this  has  yet  to  be 
worked  out,  if  it  comes  at  all.  A  list  of  the  Rock  Island 
is  being  closed  to-day,  and  the  trade  also  has  under  con- 
sideration one  from  the  C,  B  &  Q.  We  quote  for  de- 
livery at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight 
and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per   Gross   Ton 

Old  iron  rails $36.50  to  $37..')0 

Relaying  rails    50.00  to  55.00 

Old  carwheels 30.00  to  31.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 35.00  to  36.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 33.50  to  34.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  .scrap 28.00  to  29.00 

Progs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  28.00  to  29.00 

Shoveling  steel    27.00  to  28.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 22.00  to  23.00 

Per  Net  Ton  * 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $36.00  to  $37.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 37.00  to  38.00 

Steel  angle  bars 26.00  to  27.00 

Iron  car  axles 45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  car  axles 41.00  to  4  2.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 31.00  to  31.25 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 28.50  to  29.50 

Cut   forge    28.50  to  29.00 

Pipes  and  flues 22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  busheling 23.00  to  24.00 

No.  2  bu.sheling 16.50  to  17.00 

Steel   knuckles  and  couplers 31.00  to  32.00 

Coil   springs    37.50  to  38.50 

No.  1  boiler.s,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  19.00  to  20.00 

Boiler  punchings 31.50  to  32.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 33.00  to  J4.on 

Machine-.shop  turnings    16.00  to  17.00 

Cast  borings 1600  to  17.00 

No.   1   cast  scrap 2.5.50  to  24.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 18.00  to  19.00 

Grate  bars    17-00  to  18.00 

Brake  .shoes    19->0  to  21.00 

Railroad  malleable 27.00  to  28.00 

Agricultural  malleable 23.2 »  to  24.2.^ 

Country  mixed  scrap   18.00  to  19.00 

Bolts  and  Nuts.— Specifications  are  heavy  and  there 
has  been  much  contracting  for  delivery  next  year  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads,  aggricultural  implement 
makers  and  others.     The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation 


wants  1500  tons  of  rivets  for  1918.  For  prices  and 
fi-eight  rates  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  Pittsburgh, 
page  1323.  Store  prices  are  as  yet  unchanged.  They 
follow : 

store  prices  are  as  follows :  Structural  rivets,  5.50c. ; 
boiler  rivets,  5.60c.;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  40-10; 
larger  sizes,  35-5  ;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in.,  40-2 1^  ; 
larger  sizes,  30-5  ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $2,  and  hexagon 
$2  off  per  100  lb.  ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 

Wire  Products. — Business  is  good  at  the  recently 
established  Government  levels.  We  quote  as  follows 
per  100  lb.  to  jobbers: 

Nails,  $3.50,  Pittsburgh  ;  plain  fence  wire,  $3.25  ;  painted 
barb  wire,  $3.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  $4.35  ;  polished  staples. 
$3.65,   and   galvanized   staples,   $4.35. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Inquiries  for  track  fast- 
enings have  been  more  active.  The  prices  officially 
fixed  for  light  rails,  the  base  being  3c.  per  pound,  or  $60 
per  net  ton,  for  25  to  45  lb.  in  carload  lots,  are  re- 
garded as  liberal.    We  quote: 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.50c.  to  5c.,  base  ;  small  spikes. 
4.75c.  to  5.50c.,  base  ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  5.50c.  to 
6c.,  all  in  carloads,  Chicago ;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $80  f.o.b.  mill, 
net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38  ;  base 
(nominal)  ;  open  hearth,  $40  (nominal).  For  prices  of  light 
rails  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  Pittsburgh,  page  1323. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Nov.  26. 
Pig  Iron. — Demand  is  heavy  and  exceeds  production. 
All  classes  of  consumers  are  trying  to  buy,  and  inquiry 
is  coming  in  from  users  in  other  districts  outside  of 
territory  naturally  tributary  to  Buffalo  district  fur- 
naces, endeavoring  to  secure  placement  here.  Melters 
everywhere  appear  to  be  seeking  new  sources  of  supply 
because  their  regular  sources  have  been  .subjected  to 
curtailed  output  on  account  of  restricted  fuel  resources. 
One  of  the  large  producers  of  the  district  reports  taking 
on  9000  tons  of  No.  2  plain  and  malleable  for  second 
and  third  quarter  delivery,  to  go  to  old  customers  ex- 
clusively, but  the  sales  of  other  producers  are  much 
smaller  in  the  aggregate.  One  furnace  interest  was 
able  to  accommodate  only  old  customer  trade  to  the 
extent  of  1000  tons  out  of  urgent  inquiry  for  over  5000 
tons  from  that  class  of  buyers.  In  addition  it  had  large 
inquiry  from  other  users  who  had  never  before  ap- 
proached it  for  placement  of  orders.  Inability  to  ob- 
tain early  delivery  of  coke  has  handicapped  furnace- 
men  very  seriously,  and  it  is  understood  that  six  fur- 
naces tributary  to  this  market  are  out  of  blast  because 
of  coke  shortage.  Foundry  coke,  however,  is  reported 
as  a  little  easier  as  regards  delivery.  All  sales  made 
are  at  Government  prices.  We  continue  to  quote  as 
follows,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

No.  1  foundry $34.50 

No.   2  X   33.50 

No.  3  foundry    32.50 

Gray  forge 32,00 

Malleable 33.50 

Basic     33.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo 39.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Sales  agencies  report  a 
good  deal  of  inquiry  is  coming  in  for  all  classes  of 
finished  products,  both  from  domestic  and  Canadian 
sources;  but  that  they  are  still  unable  to  take  on  very 
much  tonnage,  aside  from  war  material.  Demand  for 
wire  products  has  been  heavy,  with  considerable  placed 
for  galvanized  and  barbed  wire  in  Canada.  Consumers 
of  tin  plate  in  this  territory  and  in  Canada  have  placed 
contracts  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  mills  having 
opened  their  books  for  a  tonnage  equal  to  the  amount 
that  they  had  supplied  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1917.  The  Donner  Steel  Co.  of  this  city  has  its  new 
14-in.  merchant  mill  nearly  ready  to  put  into  operation, 
and  it  is  expected  it  will  be  started  up  about  Dec.  1. 

Old  Material. — Large  inquiry  is  reported  for  all 
aommodities  in  scrap  materials,  and  a  tendency  toward 
a  hardening  of  prices  is  noted  in  consequence;  par- 
ticularly for  heavy  melting  steel,  of  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  growing  scarcity,  steel  turnings,  cast 
borings,  old  car  wheels  and  No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap. 
As  a  sequence  to  the  heavy  demand  for  and  growing 
scarcity  of  heavy  melting  steel,  other  grades  of  scrap 
steel,    such    as    heavy    axle    turnings,    hydraulic    com- 
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pressed  No.  1  busheling  scrap,  etc.,  are  coming  more 
prominently  into  the  market,  with  an  upward  trend 
in  price.  The  increasing  demand  for  heavy  melting 
steel  and  allied  commodities  is  attributable  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  the  efforts  being  put  forth  by 
dealers  who  have  old  contracts  which  must  be  com- 
pleted prior  to  Jan.  1  to  secure  and  ship  necessary 
unfilled  tonnages  before  that  date.  Shipments  are  still 
very  much  impeded  by  the  gondola  car  stringency. 
We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel $29.00  to  $30.00 

Low  phosphorus 36.00  to  38.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 34.00  to  35.00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast.  .  .  .    27.00  to  28.00 

Iron  axles 45.00 

Steel  axles    45.00 

Carwheels   30.00  to  31.00 

Railroad  malleable   28.00  to  29.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings •. .    25.00  to  26.00 

Clean  cast  borings   19.00  to  20.00 

Iron   rails    37.00  to  38.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate   20.00  to  21.00 

Wrought  pipe 26.00  to  27.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 25.00  to  26.00 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 19.00  to  20.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  27. —  {By  Wire.) 
Pig  Iron. — Basic  iron  is  in  good  demand.  A  St. 
Louis  firm  purchased  approximately  20,000  tons  for 
first  half  shipment,  about  25  per  cent  of  this  iron  to 
be  shipped  by  a  Southern  producer  and  the  remainder 
from  Chicago  territory.  A  Southern  Ohio  mill  is  ask- 
ing for  prices  on  10,000  tons  for  shipment  over  the 
next  90  days,  and  is  expected  to  close  a  contract  before 
the  end  of  ihe  week^  if  the  iron  can  be  located.  Foun- 
dry iron  for  first  half  shipment  is  wanted  by  a  large 
number  of  melters,  and  sales  are  easily  made  when 
the  iron  can  be  found.  There  was  never  before  as 
much  difficulty  in  formulating  mixtures  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  No.  2  foundry  and  the  substitution  of  No.  3. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  high  silicon  iron  for  nearby 
shipment.  Only  one  furnace  in  the  Virginia  field  is 
now  selling  any  iron  in  this  territory.  There  is  a 
much  better  supply  in  the  South,  if  off  grades  are 
taken  into  consideration,  but  even  this  available  iron 
is  growing  scarcer.  Since  the  Government's  price  ad- 
justments went  into  effect,  melters  are  no  longer  con- 
cerned about  quotations,  but  are  worried  about  finding 
the  kind  of  iron  wanted  and  at  a  point  taking  the  best 
freight  rate.  Local  melters  have  bought  Southern 
foundry  iron  in  medium  sized  lots,  and  stocks  on  hand 
will  not  likely  run  low  enough  during  the  coming 
months  to  cause  any  shutdowns,  but  the  uncertain  coke 
supply  may  bring  about  this  action  on  the  part  of  more 
than  one  foundry  operator.  Southern  Ohio  foundry 
iron  is  practically  unobtainable  for  any  shipment,  and 
the  Ohio  silvery  irons  occupy  the  same  place.  All  fur- 
naces in  that  district  are  behind  in  shipments  on  their 
old  contracts.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2.90  from 
Birmingham  and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b. 
Cincinnati,  for  1917  shipment,  prices  as  follows: 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft $35.90 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No,  2 34.26 

Basic,  Northern  34.26 

{By  Mail) 

Finished  Material. — Information  as  to  the  jobbers' 
prices  has  now  reached  the  trade,  and  orders  are  com- 
ing in  again  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  A  prominent  whole- 
sale hou.se  is  authority  for  the  statement  that,  while 
orders  are  smaller  than  usual,  the  number  received  is 
surprisingly  large  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Practically 
no  special  line  is  afTcctod,  and  there  is  a  general  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  finished  material.  The  new 
schedule  on  twisted  steel  bars  in  now  fully  understood 
and  is  considered  a  very  fair  one  by  the  sellers,  as  the 
differential  in  price  between  the  smaller  and  larger 
sizes  has  been  fixed  and  conforms  with  costs.  We 
quote  plain  steel  and  iron  bars  at  4.08c.  and  twisted 
steel  bars  as  follows:  %  x  l'/4-in.,  4.23c.;  %-in.,  4.33c.; 
Vz-in.,  4.43c.;  %-in.,  4.r„3c.,  and  %-in.,  4.88c.  Struc- 
tural shapes  are  hard  to  obtain,  and  the  jobbers'  price 
Is  4.1  He;   plates   U-in.  and  heavier,  4.43c.;  cold  rolled 


shafting  from  stock  is  10  per  cent  above  list,  and 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets  is  quoted  at  5.45c.  We 
quote  flat-head  rivets  at  5.50c.  and  cone-head  rivets  at 
5.60c.  The  nearby  rolling  mills  quote  sheets  as  fol- 
lows: No.  10  blue  annealed,  4.18V^c.;  No.  28  black, 
5.18y2C.,  and  No.  28  galvanized,  i\A'.iV2C.,  all  f.o.b.  Cin- 
cinnati or  Newport,  Ky.  The  jobbers'  price  on  nails 
has  stiffened  somewhat,  and  they  are  now  quoted  at 
$4.10  to  $4.20  per  keg  base. 

Coke. — Quite  a  large  number  of  contracts  for  foun- 
dry coke  have  been  made  for  first  half  shipment  and 
also  some  for  the  last  half  of  next  year.  Practically 
all  of  this  coke  is  bought  from  Connellsville  producers, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sales  that  are  still  being 
made  by  Wise  County  operators.  The  Government's 
price  of  $7  per  net  ton  at  oven  rules  in  all  cases,  and 
late  contracts  made  do  not  carry  any  proviso  for  read- 
justment later  on.  Furnace  coke  is  not  being  sold, 
as  the  supply  is  very  limited.  Shipments  of  both  fur- 
nace and  foundry  coke  show  little  improvement,  due  to 
the  short  car  supply. 

Old  Material. — Shipments  to  Pittsburgh  territory 
represent  a  hard  problem  to  solve.  On  account  of  the 
freight  congestion  there,  permits  have  to  be  obtained, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  red  tape  necessary  compar- 
atively few  shipments  are  going  forward.  Under  these 
conditions,  dealers  are  slow  in  adding  to  their  stocks, 
and  this  has  also  tended  to  hold  prices  on  certain  grades 
of  scrap  down  to  the  present  figures  named,  as  dealers 
claim  they  are  depending  largely  on  the  demand  from 
nearby  customers  whose  relative  consumption  of  scrap 
is  limited.  The  following  are  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  cars, 
southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati: 

Per    Gross    Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap $17.50  to  $18.00 

Old  iron  rails 32.00  to    32.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 44.00  to    4  4.50 

Rerolling  steel  rails 33.00  to    33.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 25.00  to    25.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 24.50  to    25.00 

Old  carwheels    27.00  to    27.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought $29.00  to  $29.50 

Cast  borings 13.00  to  13.50 

Steel  turnings    13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 24.50  to  25.00 

Burnt  scrap    13.00  to  13.50 

Iron  axles 40.00  to  40.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)  ....  33.50  to  34.00 

Pipes  and  flues 15.50  to  16.00 

Malleable  cast   19.50  to  20.00 

Railroad  tank  and  sheet 14.50  to  15.00 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  27. 

Pig  iron  sales  offices  in  Philadelphia  were  fairly 
beseiged  this  week  with  inquiries,  mostly  by  telephone, 
for  iron.  There  were  many  demands  for  prompt  ship- 
ment iron,  but  contracts  were  made  well  into  next  year 
as  well.  A  number  of  orders  for  third  quarter  delivery 
were  accepted.  The  largest  inquiry  in  the  market  was 
from  the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  which  had  been  unable  to  satisfy  its  need  of 
25,00tt  tons  of  basic  in  other  markets,  and  had  come 
here.  An  eastern  Pennsylvania  structural  mill  also 
sent  out  an  inquiry  for  5000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  April- 
May  delivery.  While  inquiry  for  steel-making  iron 
was  the  most  insistent,  there  was  also  a  very  active  de- 
mand from  foundrymen.  Consumers  all  seem  to  have 
realized  at  the  same  time  that  a  shortage  of  pig  iron 
is  certain.  Unless  a  remedy  is  soon  found  for  the  dif- 
ficulties which  handicap  furnace  production  and  ship- 
ments, it  is  expected  that  the  country  will  experience 
this  winter  the  worst  pig  iron  shortage  it  has  ever 
known.  Little  is  being  done  in  finished  steel  aside  from 
Government  orders.  Bar  iron  producers  have  revised 
contracts  so  that  unfilled  tonnages  will  be  delivered 
at  the  new  price  of  3.50c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  old  material 
market  is  still  upset  as  a  result  of  price  fixing. 

Pig  Iron.— There  is  scarcely  a  blast  furnace  in  this 
district  that  has  been  working  at  full  capacity  during 
this  month,  and  producers  and  consumers  alike  have 
come  to  a  realization  that  there  will  be  a  most  serious 
shortage  of  pig  iron  throughout  the  winter  unless  a 
remedy  is  speedily  found  for  the  troublesome  coke  situa- 
tion.    Railroad  embargoes  are  also  complicating  mat- 
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fers.     Southern  furnaces  have  been  under  an  embargo 
for  several  days  and  are  far  behind  on  contracts.   There 
is  also  an  embargo  on   Virginia  railroads  which  pre- 
vents shipments  of  iron  except  to  consumers  who  have 
war  contracts.     Congestion  of  freight  is   yet  another 
factor  in  the  iron  shortage,  as  shipments  are  on  the 
road  a  much  longer  time  than  under  more  normal  con- 
ditions.    With  these  conditions   preventing  production 
and  delivery  of  iron,  consumers  have  been  caught  short 
and  have  come  into  the  market  for  a  sufficient  supply  to 
help  them  out.     Sales  offices  here  have  sold  every  avail- 
able ton  of  iron,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  have 
been  notified  by  tl^  furnaces  to  make  no  further  com- 
mitments   for    nearby    delivery.      Manufacturers    who 
have   war   contracts   are   clamoring  for   iron   and   are 
insisting  that  the  Government  assist  them  in  getting 
it.     Some  of  these  consumers  had  not  contracted  for 
iron  ahead,  but  had  depended  on  Washington  to  obtain 
a  supply  for  them  when  it  was  needed.     This  adds  to 
the  troubles  of  furnaces  in  making  deliveries  on  con- 
tracts, and  the  consumer  with  iron  contracted  for  fre- 
quently does  not  get  each  month's  quota  on   schedule 
because   of   the    interference   of   priority   orders.      Pig 
iron   men    here    are   discussing   the   possibility   of   the 
Government   assuming   more   drastic   control   over   pig 
iron  to  insure  a  full  supply  to  all  concerns  engaged  on 
war  work.     Such  Government  control  would  undoubt- 
edly mean   pooling  of  orders   and   the   distribution   of 
priority  orders  to  furnaces  regardless  of  the  contracts 
already  on  their  books.     Some  believe  that  the  pig  iron 
trade  will  be  permitted  to  work  out  the  situation  with- 
out such  Government  control,  but  they  admit  that  the 
deliveries    to    consumers   who   have   no   war   contracts 
must  suffer  delays  and  possible  curtailment.     A  factor 
which  has  disturbed  pig  iron  producers  is  the  tendency 
of  consumers   to   use  a   Government   order  number  to 
obtain   more   iron   than   is   really  needed   on   the   Gov- 
ernment  work.      Steps   are  being  taken   so   that  such 
priority   shipments   will   cover   only   the   iron   actually 
needed  on  the  Government  job,  with  no  surplus  for  the 
consumer's  civilian  work.     Word  has  reached  here  that 
the  Canadian  Government  has  established  an  embargo 
on  shipment  of  pig  iron  except  to  British  possessions. 
This    will    probably   interfere    with   shipments    of   low 
phosphorus   iron   to   the   United   States.     Several   cars 
were  held  up  at  the  border  when  the  order  was  issued, 
but  were  later  released.     A  permit  system,  similar  to 
that  in  this  country,  will  probably  be  adopted.     One  of 
the  large  inquiries  for  iron  this  week  was  for  25,000 
tons   of  basic   wanted   by   the   National    Enameling   & 
Stamping    Co.,    St.    Louis.      An    eastern    Pennsylvania 
structural  mill  inquired  for  5000  tons  of  basic  for  April- 
May  delivery.     There  were  a  number  of  other  large  in- 
quiries in  the  market,  many  of  which  will  not  be  satis- 
fied.    The  American   Bridge   Co.   and  the  Alan  Wood 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  were  looking  for  more  basic  iron.    All 
of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion are  in  great  need  of  iron.     Selling  this  week  has 
included    several   contracts    for    delivery    in   the    third 
quarter   of   1918.     We   quote   the   following   standard 
grades   at  furnace,   the   freight   to   destination   to   be 
added : 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  1  X $34.50 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X 33.50 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  foundry 33.00 

Virginia  No.  2  X 33.50 

Virginia  No.  2  foundry 33.00 

Basic     33.00 

Gray  forge 32.00 

Bessemer ■ 36.30 

Standard  low  phosphorus   53.00 

Low  phosphorus  (copper  bearing) 50.00 

Coke. — Shipments  of  coke  show  no  improvement  de- 
spite efforts  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  remedy  the 
situation.  Blast  furnaces  are  working  at  only  partial 
capacity  and  the  quality  of  the  coke  is  such  that  a 
great  deal  of  off  iron  is  being  produced.  Coke  con- 
tracts for  next  year  are  being  freely  made  by  two  lead- 
ing Eastern  sellers,  but  only  customers  who  have  been 
on  their  books  in  the  past  are  receiving  consideration. 
It  is  said  here  that  efforts  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
to  solve  the  coke  problem  by  the  pooling  of  orders  will 
not  be  successful,  if  attempted,  because  of  the  varying 
requirements  of  iron  producers.  Under  such  an  ar- 
rangement, it  is  pointed  out,  furnaces  would  not  be  as- 


sured of  obtaining  the  grade  of  coke  they  must  have 
to  produce  standard  grades  of  iron.  Spot  coke  is  not 
to  be  had.  One  sales  office  here  reports  that  it  has  not 
sold  a  carload  of  coke  in  two  months. 

Ferroalloys.— There  is  a  better  inquiry  for  ferro- 
manganese.  The  nominal  quotation  is  $250  per  ton  for 
any  delivery,  but  this  is  being  shaded,  in  some  instances 
as  low  as  $240  having  been  quoted  on  good  sized  or- 
ders. There  is  an  inquiry  in  the  market  for  600  tons, 
and  a  leading  seller  said  that  this  would  probably  be 
placed  at  a  price  somewhere  between  $240  and  $250. 
A  report  that  a  large  tonnage  was  sold  at  $225  to  the 
Government  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  pro- 
ducer, from  patriotic  motives,  put  in  a  bid  at  that  price, 
but  the  bid  was  received  too  late  and  the  Government 
order  was  placed  at  $249,  Two  large  contracts  for  the 
Central  West  are  said  to  have  been  placed  in  this  mar- 
ket recently.  An  Eastern  steel  company  has  sent  out 
an  inquiry  for  5000  tons  of  10,  11  and  12  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon  for  delivery  throughout  1918.  Spiegeleisen  is 
weaker  and  is  now  being  freely  quoted  at  $60,  furnace. 

Billets  and  Slabs. — The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co,  has  sent 
out  an  inquiry  for  a  large  tonnage  of  slabs  for  its 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  110-in.  plate  mill,  which  was  re- 
cently placed  in  operation.  The  company  has  no  slab 
mill  and  has  been  using  ingots  for  rolling  plates  V2  in. 
and  thicker.  The  slabs  are  required  for  plates  of  V4,  to 
V2  in.  The  demand  for  billets  and  slabs  is  active.  Dis- 
carded forging  billets  have  been  sold  by  steel  com- 
panies in  a  number  of  instances  at  the  fixed  price  for 
rerolling  billets,  $47.50,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheet  Bars. — Production  of  merchant  sheet  bars 
has  been  decreased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
companies  are  using  their  sheet  bar  rolls  for  rolling 
shell  bars.  Some  of  the  sheet  manufacturers  have  been 
so  crowded  with  shell  bar  contracts  that  they  have  not 
rolled  sufficient  quantities  of  sheet  bars  for  their  own 
use.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  came  into  the  market  a 
few  days  ago  for  5000  tons  of  sheet  bars.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  mills  with  sheet  bars  to  offer. 

Sheets. — Since  the  fixing  of  prices  for  sheets,  there 
has  been  an  active  demand.  A  leading  Ohio  manufac- 
turer has  sold  almost  up  to  its  capacity  for  first  quar- 
ter. A  few  producers  are  said  to  be  accepting  orders 
for  second  quarter.  We  quote  No,  10  blue  annealed  at 
4.25c.,  Pittsburgh;  No.  28  black  at  5c.  and  No,  28  gal- 
vanized at  6.25c, 

Structural  Material. — Structural  mills  continue  to 
receive  liberal  specifications  from  the  Government  for 
merchant  ships.  There  is  very  little  building  inquiry  in 
the  market  aside  from  Government  work.  Regardless 
of  the  ability  of  mills  to  accept  their  orders,  builders 
probably  feel  that  their  chances  of  obtaining  deliveries, 
in  view  of  the  gradual  elimination  of  all  non-Govern- 
ment work  from  the  railroads,  would  be  doubtful. 
Among  the  Government  projects  for  which  bids  have 
been  submitted  by  fabricators  are  three  buildings  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  totaling  about  1200  tons, 
and  eight  buildings  at  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  of  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  total- 
ing about  2000  tons.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  re- 
quires 200  tons  for  a  bridge  and  300  tons  for  a  round- 
house in  Philadelphia.  We  quote  shapes  from  mill  at 
3c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  from  warehouse  at  4,185c,,  Phila- 
delphia, 

Plates. — Eastern  plate  producers  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  action  of  the  Government  in  placing 
orders  for  shipment  of  ship  plates  to  the  West,  with 
Chicago  as  a  basing  point  instead  of  Pittsburgh,  A 
large  Eastern  mill  refused  to  accept  a  Government 
order  for  1500  tons  on  this  basis,  but  from  patriotic 
motives  reversed  its  decision  and  will  ship  the  material. 
Some  of  the  plate  producers  say  that  at  the  price- 
fixing  conferences  in  Washington  they  did  not  agree 
to  accept  Chicago  as  a  basing  point.  Manufactur- 
ers of  plates  here  contend  that  if  Chicago  is  to  be 
accepted  as  a  basing  point,  the  Government  should 
place  its  Western  orders  with  mills  in  the  Chicago 
district.  The  question  of  the  propriety  of  plate  mills 
exacting  a   charge  of  50c.  per   100  lb,  for  plates  for 
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prompt  delivery,  as  has  been  done  in  this  market,  has 
been  discussed  in  Washington.  A  large  Eastern  pro- 
ducer, which  has  been  selling  plates  on  this  basis,  de- 
fends the  practice,  maintaining  that  such  a  charge  is  as 
legitimate  under  the  agreed  schedule  of  prices  as  it  is 
for  a  mill  to  own  its  warehouse  and  charge  the  recog- 
nized warehouse  extras.  Most  of  the  mills  in  this  dis- 
trict have  sold  some  plates  from  stock  recently,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  a  charge  for  service  has  been  made. 
In  some  instances  this  extra  has  been  $10  per  ton.  An 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  mill,  which  had  a  limited  ton- 
nage of  universal  plates  for  early  delivery,  has  sold 
all  that  it  cares  to  take  and  has  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  Sheared  plates  for  non-Government  work  are 
to  be  obtained  only  from  one  or  two  mills  in  this 
district.  We  quote  mill  prices  on  plates  at  3.25c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  from  warehouse  4.435c.,  Philadelphia. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — At  the  meeting  held  in  New 
York  recently  to .  discuss  fixed  prices  on  bar  iron  no 
definite  decision  was  reached  as  to  whether  the  3.50c. 
price  should  be  f.o.b.  mill  or  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  accord- 
ing to  bar  iron  sellers  here.  In  the  announcement  is- 
sued by  the  committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  this  phrase  was  used:  "Usual  and  customary 
extras  for  size,  quantity,  etc.,  and  established  custom  as 
regards  delivery  points  to  govern."  The  established 
custom  of  bar  iron  mills  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  to 
sell  f.o.b.  mill  when  competing  with  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  but  on  business  in  the  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  districts  the  usual  custom  has  been  to  sell 
on  a  Pittsburgh  base.  Whatever  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  the  mills  have  construed  the  price-fixing 
agreement  as  giving  them  the  right  to  sell  on  a  Pitts- 
burgh base  at  all  times,  and  this  custom  now  generally 
prevails.  The  bar  iron  makers  have  in  most  cases 
revised  prices  of  unfilled  tonnages  on  all  contracts  to 
the  3.50c.  base.  The  same  has  been  done  on  bolts  and 
rivets.  New  demand  for  bar  iron  and  its  allied  products 
continues  active,  the  shipbuilding  industry  absorbing 
a  large  part  of  present  mill  output.  The  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  been  dis- 
tributing large  orders  for  bolts  for  its  new  shop  build- 
ings. The  situation  as  to  steel  bars  remains  practically 
unchanged.  Most  of  the  mills  are  not  taking  on  new 
business  in  soft  steel  bars,  though  one  mill  has  sold 
fairly  good  lots  of  high  carbon  bars  in  this  district.  This 
demand  for  concrete  reinforcing  bars  continues  active. 
We  quote  bar  iron  at  3.685  c,  Philadelphia,  and  steel 
bars  at  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — The  old  material  market  is  in  some- 
what of  a  turmoil  owing  to  conditions  growing  out  of 
the  fixing  of  prices  by  the  Government  on  four  major 
classifications.  A  growing  certainty  is  that  jobbers 
and  brokers  must  be  content  with  smaller  profits  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  make.  Large  producers 
of  scrap  will  undoubtedly  be  more  inclined  to  sell  direct 
in  order  to  realize  the  highest  possible  price  for  their 
material,  while  even  the  small  dealers  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  hold  out  for  prices  within  such  close  range  of 
the  fixed  maximums  that  very  little  margin  is  left  for 
the  jobber  or  broker.  Steel  mills  have  not  shown  a  dis- 
position to  pay  the  top  prices  which  some  sellers  are 
asking,  and  as  a  result  scrap  is  not  moving  as  freely  as 
might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  great  scarcity  of  pig 
iron.  As  the  highewt  prices  are  obtainable  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  local  dealers  prefer  to  sell  there,  and  the 
offers  which  nearby  Pennsylvania  mills  have  made  are 
not  attracting  large  tonnages.  The  congested  condi- 
tion of  railroad  transportation  adds  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  trading.  In  the  past  week  there  has  been 
an  embargo  on  shipments  into  Pittsburgh,  due  to  the 
congestion  of  terminals  there.  This  may  be  lifted  at 
any  time,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  renewed  whenever 
traffic  bcomes  too  great  for  the  railroads  to  handle,  as 
may  now  happen  frequently.  A  few  violations  of  the 
fixed  price  agreement  are  unofficially  reported.  A  bar 
iron  mill  is  said  to  have  been  called  to  task  for  paying 
more  than  the  $35  price  for  No.  1  railroad  wrought, 
and  a  certain  railroad  is  accused  of  accepting  more  than 
the  fixed  price  for  some  of  its  scrap.  Some  of  the 
violations,  however,  are  "within  the  law;"  that  is,  they 
are  not  technically  violations,  but  the  effect  is  the  same. 


As  a  dealer  remarked,  "There  are  many  ways  to  'beat 
the  game'  if  one  wants  to  do  so."  The  iron  and  steel 
scrap  committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute and  the  American  Board  of  Scrap  Dealers  are 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  situation,  and  it  is  said 
that  persistent  violations  will  be  dangerous  for  the 
violators.  We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points 
in  the  Philadelphia  district  as  follows: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $27.00  to  $28.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 38.00  to  40.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 36.00  to  38.00 

Old  iron  rails 38.00  to  40.00 

Old  carwheels    33.00  to  35.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought    35.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought #.  .  32.00  to  32.50 

No.  1  forge  flre 22.00  to  23.00 

Bundled   sheets    22.00  to  23.00 

No.  2  busheling 15.50  to  16.50 

Steel  turnings  (for  blast  furnace  use)  15.50  to  16.50 
Machine    shop    turnings     (for    rolling 

mill   use)     18.00  to  19.00 

Cast  borings   (for  blast  furnace  use).  15.50  to  16.00 

Cast  borings  (clean)    20.00 

No.  1  cast 31.00  to  33.00 

Grate  bars    21.r.0  to  22.50 

Stove  plate   22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad  malleable 30.00  to  32.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes  (new  specifications)    30.00  to  32.50 


British  Steel  Market 


Price  Readjustments  Unsettle  Pig-iron  Market — 
Tin  Plates  Firmer 

{By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Nov.  28. 
The  pig-iron  market  is  unsettled  pending  official  ad- 
justment of  prices.  The  stringency  in  hematite  iron 
continues.  (Quotations  on  American  wire  rods  are 
widely  divergent,  from  £24  upward  c.i.f.  having  been 
asked,  but  the  business  reported  has  been  at  lower 
figures,  presumably  on  cheap  government  freight.  Tin 
plates  are  firmer  at  31s.,  including  tin  allowance.  Ferro- 
manganese  is  quiet.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates,  coke,  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales, 
31s. 

Ferromanganese,  £45   nominal. 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,  £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  July  19,  p.  171. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  26. 

Pig  Iron. — Inquiries  for  pig  iron  continue  to  mul- 
tiply in  this  market,  but  the  inability  of  producers  to 
meet  demands  continues,  though  there  was  some  re- 
lieving of  the  strain  during  the  past  week  by  a  few 
of  the  furnaces  represented  in  St.  Louis.  This  applied 
chiefly  to  second  quarter  requirements  and  consider- 
able tonnage  was  booked,  among  them  one  for  2000 
tons  of  No.  2  Southern  foundry  and  one  of  1000  tons 
of  No.  2  Northern  foundry.  There  were  also  some 
sales  of  No.  3  Southern.  Quite  a  considerable  number 
of  small  orders  for  No.  2  Southern  ranging  downward 
from  200  tons  to  carload  lots  were  placed  and  accepted, 
the  aggregate  for  the  market  being  about  5000  tons. 
Inquiries  now  outstanding  include  one  for  2000  tons 
of  malleable,  one  for  1500  tons  of  malleable  and  one 
for  12,000  tons  of  northern  basic.  The  situation  seems 
to  be  improving  and  readjusting  itself  to  the  Govern- 
mental needs  and  while  the  prices  are  fixed  the  ac- 
tivity over  placing  of  orders  is  becoming  more  brisk 
as  furnaces  find  that  they  can  squeeze  in  a  little  more 
business  for  specific  datings.  A  very  large  tonnage, 
however,  remains  unplaced,  as  consumers  needs  cannot 
be  met  by  the  furnaces. 

Coke. — Greater  activity  in  coke  was  reported  dur- 
ing the  week  with  a  considerable  number  of  sales  in 
tonnages  ranging  from  600  tons  dovroward.  Inquiries 
for  about  5000  tons  are  still  in  the  market  unfilled  owing 
to  conditions  prevailing  at  the  ovens.  No  representa- 
tives of  ovens  are  taking  any  new  business,  their  orders 
being  to  confine  themselves  to  old  customers  until  these 
are  all  taken  care  of  to  the  best  of  the  ability  of  the 
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producers.  By-product  coke  continues  out  of  the 
market. 

P'inished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  finished  products,  light 
rails  are  reported  slightly  easier  at  3c.  mill  base  and 
deliveries  are  reported  better,  with  the  result  that 
business  is  being  sought.  Announcement  is  also  made 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  standard  section  steel  rail 
contracts  which  it  was  sought  to  be  turned  over  from 
Bessemer  to  open-hearth  with  an  addition  to  the  price 
have  been  amended  to  meet  the  situation  in  order  to 
assure  to  the  buyers  deliveries  at  earlier  periods  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  possible.  The  added  sum 
is  $2  per  ton.  In  other  finished  products,  no  con- 
sideration beyond  the  i-egular  routine  is  being  shown 
customers  except  those  having  government  orders  and 
in  this  division  stove  companies  having  contracts  for 
field  kitchens  are  getting  needed  material  promptly. 
Movement  out  of  warehouse  continues  up  to  capacity 
and  for  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  as  follows: 
Soft  steel  bars,  4.17c.;  iron  bars,  4.17c.;  structural  ma- 
terial, 4.27c.;  tank  plates,  4.52c.;  No.  8  sheets,  5.47c.; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  5.52c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
cold  rolled,  one  pass,  6.52c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
black  sheet  gage,  7.77c. 

Old  Material. — In  scrap  material,  conditions  have 
measurably  readjusted  themselves  to  the  Government's 
fixed  prices,  though  the  complete  settling  down  of  the 
trade  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  Dealers  are  still 
endeavoring  to  get  their  contracts  into  the  clear  and 
are  doing  some  trading  among  themselves,  but  there 
is  no  buying  of  moment  being  done  by  consumers,  save 
in  one  instance  in  which  one  of  the  heaviest  consumers 
in  this  market  has  closed  for  its  needs  for  90  days  under 
prices  based  on  the  Government  figures  but  allowing 
for  variations  from  the  Government  specifications.  Con- 
sumers' yards  generally  are  low  in  scrap  iron  supplies, 
but  purchasing  agents  are  out  of  the  market  awaiting 
a  completion  of  the  readjustments  under  way  as  a  result 
of  the  Government's  action.  One  list  came  out  during 
the  week,  600  tons  from  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand 
Island,  mostly  rails.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  f  .o.b.  cus- 
tomers' works,  St.  Louis  industrial  district  as  follows: 

Pel-  Gross  Ton 

Old    iron    rails    |35.00  to  $35.50 

Olrl  steel  rails,  re-rolling    36.00  to  37.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  feet 37.00  to  37.50 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject to  inspection    60.00  to  75.00 

Old  carwheels    28.50  to  29.00 

No.     1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    27.00  to  27.50 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 26.00  to  26.50 

Ordinary   shoveling    steel 25.00  to  25.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart.  28.00  to  28.50 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 19.00  to  19.50 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 19.00  to  19  50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  bars $34.50  to  $35.00 

Steel  angle  bars 27.00  to  27.50 

Iron    car   axles    43.50  to  44.00 

Steel  car  axles 41.00  to  41.50 

Wrought  arc  bars  and  transoms 42.00  to  42.50 

No.   1  railroad  wrought 31.00  to  31.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 29.50  to  30.00 

Railroad    springs    32.50  to  33.00 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 29.50  to  30.00 

Locomotive    tire.s,    42    in.    and    over, 

.smooth  inside 31.50  to  32.00 

No.    1    dealers'   forge 21.75  to  22.25 

Cast  iron  borings 15.50  to  16.00 

xVo.  1  busheling 23.00  to  23.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  20.00  to  20.50 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 23.50  to  24.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad  malleable 26.50  to  26.00 

Agricultural   malleable    21.50  to  22.00 

Pipes  and  flues 21.00  to  21.50 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  19.50  to  20.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 18.00  to  18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

Country  mixed  .scrap 18.50  to  19.00 

Uncut  mixed  railroad  scrap 21.00  to  21.50 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Nov.  27. 
Iron  Ore. — It  is  expected  that  ore  prices  prevailing 
this  year,  which  were  approved  by  the  Government  at 
the  time  of  the  first  price  agreement  late  in  Septem- 
ber, will  not  be  changed  next  season  with  the  exception 
of  a  possible  slight  advance  to  cover  any  increase  in 
the  costs  of  mining  operations  and  transportation.  In 
the  past  few  months  the  cost  per  ton  has  increased 
22V^c.,  of  which  10c.  is  for  labor,  8c.  for  rail  haul  from 


the  mines,  and  4.50c.  for  war  tax  on  freight  charges. 
Some  reservations  of  special  grades  of  ore  have  already 
been  made  for  next  season.  Shipments  have  continued 
heavy  until  the  past  day  or  two,  but  now  cold  weather 
is  causing  a  slackening  in  the  movement.  The  supply 
of  boats  is  plentiful.  Lake  shipments  will  be  kept  up 
well  into  December  or  as  long  as  weather  conditions 
permit.  It  is  expected  that  sufficient  ore  will  be  brought 
down  to  cover  the  minimum  requirements  of  practically 
all  the  consumers.  We  quote  prices  as  follows,  de- 
livered lower  Lake  ports:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95; 
old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70; 
Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — The  demand  for  pig  iron  has  increased 
and  the  market  is  very  active  in  both  foundry  and  basic 
grades.  The  danger  of  an  acute  shortage,  particularly 
in  foundry  iron,  is  growing  more  serious.  Most  of  the 
sellers  in  this  territory  have  booked  about  all  the  ton- 
nage they  dare  to  take  on  for  the  first  half  in  view  of 
the  coal  and  coke  shortage  and  the  danger  of  a  curtail- 
ment of  their  production.  Some  blast  furnace  plants 
are  barely  securing  sufficient  fuel  to  keep  them  run- 
ning. Sellers  are  trying  to  supply  their  regular  cus- 
tomers, but  many  consumers  have  not  placed  contracts 
for  the  first  half  and  are  having  great  trouble  in  find- 
ing furnaces  that  are  willing  to  take  their  orders.  In 
steel  making  iron  a  Northern  Ohio  consumer  that  re- 
cently bought  about  5000  tons  of  basic  for  the  second 
quarter  secured  about  5000  tons  additional  iron  during 
the  week  and  still  wants  10,000  tons  more  for  the  same 
delivery.  A  Southern  Ohio  consumer  is  inquiring  for 
10,000  tons  and  a  Valley  interest  for  3000  to  5000  tons, 
both  of  these  inquiries  being  for  December-January  de- 
livery. One  leading  Cleveland  interest  has  no  more 
basic  iron  to  offer  during  the  first  half.  Foundry  iron 
inquiries  range  from  small  lots  up  to  2000  tons.  The 
Government  is  inquiring  for  600  tons  in  addition  to 
3300  tons  pla*ced  last  week  for  a  Hamilton  plant  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  situation  is  doubt- 
less aggravated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  higher 
prices  for  Southern  iron  have  practically  shut  that  iron 
out  of  the  Ohio  market,  as  consumers  are  unwilling  to 
pay  approximately  $4  a  ton  more  for  Southern  iron 
than  for  Northern.  There  is  considerable  inquiry 
for  high  silicon  iron  which  is  also  very  scarce  for  first 
half  delivery.  A  Youngstown  steel  plant  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  1000  tons  per  month  of  9  to  10  per  cent  silvery 
iron  for  delivery  through  the  entire  year.  We  quote, 
delivered  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer   $37.25 

Basic    33.30 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 33.30 

Southern  No.   2  foundry 37.00 

Gray  forge 32.30 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 46.12 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace 50.00 

Coke. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  for  foundry 
coke  and  considerable  business  was  placed  duriiig  the 
week  in  contracts  for  the  first  half  and  entire  year. 
Many  consumers  are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
securing  a  supply  of  coke  and  as  a  result  sellers  are 
receiving  frequent  inquiries  from  consumers  whom  they 
have  not  previously  supplied.  Owing  to  the  scarcity, 
some  foundries  having  Government  contracts  may  find 
it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Government  to  secure  them 
enough  coke  to  keep  their  plants  running.  We  quote 
coke  at  $6  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  furnace  and  $7  for 
foundry,  standard  Connellsville  makes. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Consumers  are  inquiring 
for  steel  for  their  regular  requirements  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment work  for  the  first  half  and  first  quarter,  and 
some  of  the  mills  are  trying  to  take  care  of  their  reg- 
ular trade  as  far  as  they  can,  subject  to  Government 
requirements.  One  independent  mill  is  taking  steel 
bar  specifications  for  the  first  quarter,  and  another  will 
take  contracts  for  bars,  plates  and  structural  material 
for  the  first  half  and  nails  and  wire  for  the  first  quar- 
ter. New  inquiry  for  steel  for  Government  work  con- 
tinues heavy.  The  thirty-six  3500-ton  boats  placed  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  with  the  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.  will  require  approximately  50,000  tons 
of  plates  and  structural  material.  These  boats  will  be 
251  ft.  long,  and  the  contract  provides  for  their  delivery 
during  the  year  1918.     A  Canton  manufacturer  is  in- 
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quiring  for  1200  tons  of  Bessemer  bars  for  truck  axle 
work.  The  automobile  industry,  as  far  as  pleasure  car 
production  is  concerned,  continues  to  slow  down,  and 
this  is  indicated  by  a  sharp  falling  off  in  specifications. 
Some  automobile  manufacturers  are  asking  a  suspension 
of  deliveries  on  their  contracts.  One  mill  will  probably 
consent  to  suspensions  for  a  limited  period.  Some  of 
the  bolt,  nut  and  rivet  makers  who  have  revised  old 
contracts  to  meet  the  new  Government  prices  are  ask- 
ing for  readjustment  of  their  steel  contracts,  but  are 
not  meeting  with  success.  The  demand  for  plates  con- 
tinues heavy,  but  mills  that  have  been  getting  higher 
than  the  Government  prices  are  finding  it  more  difficult 
to  make  sales  at  their  maximum  price  of  5c.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  inquiry  for  sheet  bar  contracts  for  the 
first  quarter.  One  quotation  on  slabs  has  been  made 
at  considerably  higher  than  the  Government  price. 
Sheets  continue  in  heavy  demand,  and  at  least  one 
Valley  producer  is  entirely  sold  up  for  first  quarter. 
New  requirements  from  the  Government  are  also  heavy. 
We  quote  sheets  out  of  Cleveland  warehouse  at  5.35c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed,  6.35c.  for  No.  28  black  and 
7.60c.  for  galvanized.  Jobbers  are  now  taking  orders, 
f.o.b.  Cleveland  warehouse,  for  shipments  outside  of 
Cleveland.  This  means  that  the  price  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Cleveland  is  added  to  the  selling  price.  There  is 
still  some  irregularity  in  warehouse  prices  for  the 
Cleveland  trade.  We  quote  as  minimum  warehouse 
prices:  Steel  bars,  4c.;  plates,  4.35c.,  and  structural 
material,  4.10c.,  but  jobbers  are  authorized  under  the 
Government  regulations  to  quote  S^/^c.  per  100  lb.  higher 
than  the  above  prices,  and  some  are  making  the  higher 
quotations.  Mill  extras  except  as  to  quantity  differen- 
tials apply.  Prices  on  hard  steel  bars  continue  to  ease 
off,  and  the  general  quotation  now  is  3.25c.  at  mill. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  demand  for  bolts  and 
nuts  has  improved  now  that  Government  prices  have 
been  fixed.  Implement  manufacturers,  'railroads,  and 
jobbers  are  in  the  market.  Contracts  are  being  taken 
from  consumers  for  the  first  half  and  from  jobbers  for 
the  first  quarter.  Rivet  manufacturers  are  covering 
their  customers  with  first  half  contracts.  In  some 
cases  old  contracts  for  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  have  been 
readjusted  at  the  Government  prices.  We  quote  rivets 
at  4.65c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  structural,  and  4.75c.  for 
boiler  rivets. 

Old  Material. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  trading 
between  dealers,  some  of  whom  still  have  considerable 
high-priced  tonnage  due  on  old  contracts  and  wish  to 
complete  shipments  before  Jan.  1  to  avoid  cancellations. 
The  activity  is  almost  wholly  in  heavy  melting  steel, 
borings  and  turnings.  Prices  are  practically  the  same 
as  a  week  ago.  Dealers  are  paying  $28.50  to  $29  for 
heavy  melting  steel  and  are  asking  the  Government 
price  of  $30  from  the  mills,  but  none  of  the  latter  are 
in  the  market.  Sales  of  borings  are  reported  at  $19 
gros.s  delivered  to  outside  mills.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  named  maximum  gross  prices  on 
such  grades  as  are  being  regulated,  trading  in  the 
Cleveland  market  on  borings,  turnings  and  railroad 
wrought,  which  has  generally  been  on  a  net  ton  basis, 
is  now  being  mostly  done  on  a  gross  ton  basis  and 
quotations  below  have  been  changed  to  correspond  with 
the  practice.  Cleveland  scrap  dealers  have  organized 
a  division  of  the  American  Board  of  Scrap  Iron  Deal- 
ers, which  will  handle  such  matters  as  transportation, 
rejections  and  other  problems,  and  have  named  A. 
Bialosky  as  temporary  president.  A  permanent  organ- 
ization will  be  effected  at  a  meeting  this  evening.  We 
fpjotp,  fob.,  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Per  Orot»  Ton 

SK.l   J  lils I2C.00  to$27.0n 

St..  I   (  iilH,  rerolling 3fl.OO  to  37.00 

•■  I        I.  II  ruler  8  ft 30  on  to  31. oo 

"II  to  3f..OO 

■  H    "  to  46.00 

tc  ste*! "M  to  29.00 

C;i;                         1^.00  to  1H.40 

Iron                   I  turnlriKM  and  driUlngM.  18.2.^to  1H.7r> 

No.   1                  I  wfo^ifht 34.00  to  35.00 

Ptr  Net  Ton 

Iron  cnr  axlwi   144  00  to  145.00 

No.    1    tnjHh'Tllnn    '  '»  to    23,00 

No.  1  fAHt I  to    23. .lO 

Ratlroftfl  jcrate  bftrw,  ,      ,  to    17.75 

Stove  plate 17.25  to    17.75 


New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  27. 

Pig  Iron. — Very  fair  activity  has  characterized  the 
pig  iron  market  during  the  past  week.  The  demand 
has  in  fact  been  considerably  stronger  than  the  supply, 
and  in  some  cases,  notably  that  of  a  railroad  which  was 
trying  to  buy  from  a  Virginia  company,  from  which 
it  had  bought  for  years,  necessary  tonnage  to  cover 
requirements  was  not  obtainable.  A  Buffalo  steel  com- 
pany which  sold  freely  for  a  week  or  so  is  now  out  of 
the  market  for  the  first  half  of  next  year  and  is  so  seri- 
ously embarrassed  by  coke  shortage  that  it  may  not 
be  able  to  keep  up  with  its  deliveries  of  pig  iron.  The 
fuel  shortage  is  serious  and  numerous  furnaces  will 
carry  over  into  the  new  year  large  tonnages  which 
should  be  delivered  this  year.  The  delay  in  delivery 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  coke  shortage,  although  there 
has  been  some  trouble  in  getting  cars.  The  new  rail  and 
water  rate  of  $5.75  on  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  to 
New  York  became  effective  Nov.  25,  being  an  advance 
of  $1.50  over  the  rate  of  $4.25  which  had  prevailed. 
This  advance  has  not  excited  much  interest  for  the 
reason  that  no  boats  are  obtainable  except  when  spe- 
cially chartered,  and  pig  iron  shippers  are  depending 
almost  entirely  on  all-rail  shipments,  on  which  the  rate 
from  Birmingham  to  New  York  is  $6.15.  The  rate  to 
Boston  is  $6.40,  all  rail,  and  $6  rail  and  water.  Some 
Southern  furnaces  whose  iron  analyzes  2.25  to  2.75 
silicon  for  No.  2  foundry  are  quoting  $33.50  furnace, 
as  they  are  entitled  to  do,  for  the  iron  is  equal  to  No. 
2X,  according  to  the  nomenclature  in  vogue  in  the  East. 
Others,  however,  continue  to  quote  $33  straight.  For 
early  delivery  we  quote  as  follows,  tidewater: 

No.  1  X   $35.25 

No.  2  X 34.25 

jjq   2  Plain 33  75 

No!  2  Southern   (rail  and  water)  .'.*.'.'.'  38.75  to    39.25 

No.  2  Southern   (all  rail) 39.15  to    39.65 

No.   2  X  Virginia 37.00  to    37.25 

Ferroalloys. — The  domestic  ferromanganese  market 
is  fairly  firm  and  active  at  $2*40  to  $245,  delivered. 
.There  have  been  sales  of  100-ton  and  carload  lots  for 
prompt  delivery  which  have  aggregated  a  fair  volume 
in  the  past  week.  There  is  very  little  contracting  for 
next  year  thus  far,  consumers  apparently  buying  what 
they  need  as  they  need  it.  The  report  last  week  of  a 
sale  of  750  tons  to  the  Government  at  $225  delivered 
is  unconfirmed,  it  being  generally  understood  that  the 
original  sale  at  $249  stood.  The  spiegeleisen  market 
is  also  active  with  inquiries  from  various  sources  and 
for  different  deliveries  amounting  to  3500  to. 4000  tons. 
The  quotation  for  the  20  per  cent  grade  is  from  $57  to 
$60  per  ton,  furnace,  for  delivery  this  year  or  first 
quarter.  There  have  been  no  large  sales.  The  market 
for  50  per  cent  f errosilicon  is  strong  at  $140  to  $150 
per  ton  for  delivery  next  year  and  $160  to  $175  is  the 
range  for  prompt  and  December. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — No  great  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  moving.  Plates  are  .sold  at  the  fixed  price  to 
domestic  consumers,  but  for  indirect  Government  use, 
such  as  apparatus  for  plants  on  Government  work. 
The  mills  as  a  whole  are  finding  no  great  pressure  for 
the  sheared  material.  The  volume  of  fabricated  steel 
work  in  November  will  hardly  equal  the  total  for  Oc- 
tober. Bar  iron  producers  are  holding  that  the  fixed 
price  of  3.50c.  is  on  a  Pittsburgh  basis  and  not  a  gen- 
eral mill  price.  Considerable  contracting  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1918  has  been  done  on  this  basis.  Bar  iron 
manufacturers  are  still  complaining  that  the  price  is  too 
low,  and  the  case  of  one  mill  may  be  noted  which  is 
refusing  to  sell  at  the  new  price,  planning  instead,  if  it 
cannot  get  business  at  its  own  price,  4c.  and  over,  to 
quit  rolling  the  sizes  involved.  The  feeling  in  these 
circles  is  that  with  the  large  spread  between  steel  bars 
and  iron  bars,  steel  bars  have  also  got  to  be  advanced 
and,  of  course,  along  with  them  plates  and  shapes.  Re- 
ports continue  that  steel  is  delivered  in  advance  of  needs 
at  shipyards,  but  ultimately  it  is  believed  that  storage 
of  material  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  especially  high  rate  of  shipbuilding 
likely  to  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  1918 — a  rate  prob- 
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ably  larger  than  the  plate  producing  rate.  Railroad 
terminal  congestion  is  interfering  seriously  with  the 
receipt  of  materials  and  the  shipping  of  finished  factory 
products.  Meanwhile,  railroad  equipment  buying  is  of 
no  larger  proportions,  nor  is  anything  expected  from 
this  quarter  in  the  near  future.  A  large  new  fabricated 
steel  job,  likely  to  be  closed  soon,  covers  6000  tons  for 
the  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn.  Some  foundry  exten- 
sions at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  on  which  bids 
have  been  taken,  involve  1600  tons.  At  Lake  Denmark 
10  buildings  for  the  Government  will  take  425  tons. 
The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  is  to  provide  a  pier 
terminal  at  Coenties  Slip,  New  York,  taking  450  tons, 
and  an  addition  for  the  Eighth  Coast  Artillery  Armory, 
New  York,  calls  for  300  tons.  Some  miscellaneous 
bridge  work,  including  steel  castings,  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  totals  270  tons.  Of  contracts  awarded 
mention  may  be  made  of  1900  tons  for  a  plate  and  angle 
shop  at  the  Hog  Island  shipyard,  to  the  McClintic- 
Marshall  Co.;  950  tons  for  eight  buildings  at  Hog 
Island  to  the  Belmont  Iron  Works;  475  tons  for  the 
New  York  Central  at  Tonawanda,  to  the  Phoenix  Bridge 
Co.,  and  1000  tons,  in  addition  to  similar  work  for  ex- 
port, for  an  airplane  storage  building,  Brooklyn,  to  the 
Samuel  Austin  Co.  Some  railroad  bridge  work  has  also 
been  closed,  including  250  tons  for  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  and  450  tons  for  two  bridges  for  the  New  York 
Central.  It  appears  that  the  buildings  at  Langley 
Field,  requiring  some  2000  tons  and  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.  and  Lewis  F.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  are  not 
to  be  built.  The  only  sizable  railroad  car  purchases 
noted  are  1000  gondolas  for  the  Union  Pacific,  awarded 
to  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  and  1000  hopper  cars  for  the 
same  road  to  the  Pullman  Co.  We  quote  mill  ship- 
ments of  steel  bars  at  3.095c.,  New  York;  shapes 
3.195c.,  plates  3.445c.  and  bar  iron,  the  price  established 
last  week,  at  3.695c.,  New  York.  Out  of  store  prices 
are  Ic.  higher  and  to-  all  must  be  added  3  per  cent  of 
the  freight  charge  or  about  20c.  per  100  lb.  for  the 
transportation  tax. 

Old  Material. — Much  dissatisfaction  continues  to 
prevail  in  the  scrap  market,  especially  on  the  part  of 
brokers,  who  say  that  dealers  are  asking  within  50c.  of 
the  price  at  which  brokers  must  sell  material  on  which 
the  Government  has  fixed  prices.  Brokers  declare  they 
cannot  carry  on  business  on  this  basis.  As  a  result 
very  little  is  being  done  on  heavy  melting  steel.  No.  1 
railroad  wrought  and  borings  and  turnings.  There  have 
been  no  further  developments  in  regard  to  price  fixing 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Government  is  uncertain.  There 
is  fair  demand  for  machinery  cast  and  prices  on  it  are 
somewhat  higher.  We  quote  prices  of  brokers  as 
follows  to  New  York  producers  and  dealers,  per  gross 
ton,  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap   (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern   Pennsylvania)  ...  .$24.00  to  f24. 50 
Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 24.00  to    25.00 

Relaying  rails    45.00  to    50.00 

ReroUing  rails   3o.00  to    36.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 4100  to    42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 32.00  to    33.00 

Wrought-iron  track  scrap 27.00  to    28.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought  long 27.00  to    28.00 

Light    iron    7,00  to      8.00 

Cast  borings  (clean) 16.00  to    17.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    Jlxxi°    i.T^i 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 13.00  to    14.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe    (1    in.    minimum 

diameter),  not  under  2  ft.  long 25.00  to    26.00 

Dealers  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting 
as  follows  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  but  for 
delivery  to  cupola  platforms  of  Brooklyn  foundries 
about  $3  more  is  quoted: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $26.00  to  $27.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (column,   building 

materials,  etc. )    21.00  to    22.00 

NO     2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers,    ^^^^^^    ^^^^ 

stovepiate'::::;.::::::: \i-2[o  20.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars. 16.00  to    17.00 

Malleable  cast  (railroad) 27.00  to    28.00 

Old  carwheels    27.00  to    28.00 

Cast-Iron  Pipe.— No  action  has  yet  been  taken  by 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  2000  tons  of  pipe  for 
shipment  to  France,  on  which  bids  were  recently  re- 
ceived. There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  prices  and  this  is  causing 
a  feeling  of  hesitancy  in  the  market.  New  York  quota- 
tions continue  at  $56.50  for  6-in.  and  heavier  and 
$59.50  for  4-in. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Better  Feeling  on  Wall  Street — Numerous  Ad- 
vances Recorded 

New  York,  Nov.  28. 

A  distinctly  better  tone  prevailed  in  the  stock  mai:- 
ket  last  week  and  advances  all  along  the  line  were 
recorded,  especially  in  leading  iron  and  steel  shares. 
This  change  in  feeling  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  stocks 
are  too  low,  regardless  of  how  long  the  war  may  be 
prolonged  and  what  temporary  reverses  may  come.  The 
announcement  of  a  radical  change  in  policy  in  regard 
to  railroads  has  not  yet  caused  any  excitement  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  although  no  one  can  figure  what  the 
effect  on  earnings  will  be.  The  general  disposition  is 
to  credit  the  railroad  men  and  Government  officials  with 
a  spirit  of  fairness  in  dividing  earnings  equitably, 

Baldwin  Locomotive  was  one  of  the  very  few  stocks 
recording  losses  last  week.  It  declined  1%  points,  while 
among  the  shares  which  recorded  gains  were  the  follow- 
ing: American  Can,  com.,  S\^ ;  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry, pref.,  4%;  American  Locomotive,  com.,  3;  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries,  3%;  Bethlehem  Steel,  2%;  Bethle- 
hem Steel,  class  B,  2%;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron,  3%; 
Crucible  Steel,  com.,  3;  General  Electric  1%;  Gulf 
States  Steel,  5%;  Lackawanna  Steel,  7%;  Midvale 
Steel,  iy2 ;  National  Acme,  1;  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal, 
15;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  com.,  4V^ ;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel, 
com.,  SVs;  Sloss-Sheffield,  4^4;  Superior  Steel,  4;  U.  S. 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry,  com.,  lYs]  U.  S.  Steel, 
com.,  5;  U.  S.  Steel,  pref.,  2. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  has  been  as  follows: 


Allis-Chalm.  com. 
Allis-Chalm.  p£.  . 
Am.  Can  com. . . . 

Am.   Can  pf 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry. 

com 

Am.  Loco.  com.  . . 
Am.  Rad.  com.  .  . 

Am.  Rad.  pf 

Am.   Ship  com.  . . 

Am.  Ship  pf 

Am.  Steel  Fdries. 
Bald.  Loco.  com. 
Beth.  Steel  com. 
Beth.  St.,  CI.  B. 
Case  (J.  I.)  pf. . 
Cent.  Fdry.  com. 
Cent.  Fdry.  pf . . . 
Chic.   Pneu.  Tool. 

Colo.  Fuel 

Crucible  St.  com, 
Crucible  St.  pf .  .  . 
Deere  &  Co.  pf . . 
Gen.  Electric. . . . 
Gt.  No.  Ore.  Cert. 
Gulf  States  Steel. 
Int.     Har.    of    N. 

J.  com 


IS 


19% 

72 

34%-  37% 
93     -  96 Vj 

63%-  66% 

54  -  56 

260 

133 

88     -  92 
87%-  89% 

55  -  58 
54     -  58% 
81%-  83^ 
80%-  83% 

78 

24%-  31% 
36     -  43 
47      -  49 
33%-   36% 

.   55%-57% 


-  96 
-134% 


95 
128 
25%-  28% 
86%-  89 

105%-108% 


Int.     Har.     Corp. 

com 53     - 

Int.     Har.     Corp. 

pf 

Lack.  Steel 76%- 

Lake  Sup.  Corp..  11  - 
Midvale    Steel    ..    43%- 

Nat.-Acme 

Nat.    En.    &   Stm. 

com 36%- 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake..  110  - 
Nova  Scotia  St.  .  62%- 
Pressed   St.   com.    56     - 

Pressed  St.  pf 

Ry.    Steel    Spring 

com 40%- 

Republic  com.    ..    72%- 

Republic  pf 94     - 

Sloss  com 36%- 

•Superior  Steel.   ..    33%- 

Transue-Wms 

Un.  Alloy  Steel..  36%- 
U.   S.   Pipe  com..    11%- 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf 47     - 

U.  S.  Steel  com.  .  95%'- 
U.  S.  Steel  pf.  ..108%- 
Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke.   50 1^- 

Warwlck    8%- 

Westingh.  Elec. .  .    38%- 


54% 


Industrial  Finances 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will 
very  shortly  issue  $3,000,000  more  of  preferred  stock. 
Payments  for  the  stock  subscribed  for  must  be  made 
on  or  before  March  1,  1918. 

The  Lewis  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Groveton,  near 
Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  machinery  and  parts,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $200,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  National  Steel  Products  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $33,340  to  $80,340. 

For  several  years,  the  aff'airs  of  the  Carter  Iron  Co., 
formerly  operating  a  puddling  plant  at  Paden  City, 
W.  Va.,  and  the  Monongahela  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  operat- 
ing a  puddling  and  bar  iron  plant  at  Hays  Station,  near 
Pittsburgh,  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  This  re- 
ceivership has  been  terminated,  and  a  new  company 
organized,  known  as  the  Vulcan  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which 
is  now  operating  the  plant  at  Paden  City,  which  con- 
tains 24  puddling  furnaces  and  other  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  low  phosphorus  melting  bar,  the  ca- 
pacity, when  running  full,  being  750  to  1000  tons  per 
month.  This  product  is  sold  largely  to  makers  of  high 
speed  and  tool  steels.  The  plant  of  the  Monongahela 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  at  Hays  Station,  continues  to  be  op- 
erated   under    that    name,    and    contains    14    puddling 
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furnaces  and  other  equipment,  the  output  being;  muck 
bar,  low  phosphorus  melting  bar,  and  stay-holt  iron, 
also  a  limited  quantity  of  wrought  iron  chain,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  plant  on  all  these  products  being  about 
500  tons  per  month.  The  Vulcan  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and 
the  Monongahela  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  are  identified  in- 
terests, having  general  offices  in  the  Union  Bank  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh.  Robert  Locke  is  president,  and  George  B. 
Meanor,  Jr.,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Dividends 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  3%  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred, payable  Jan.   1. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  quarterly,  2 Va  per  cent  on  the 
common  "A"  and  2^2  per  cent  on  class  B,  payable  Jan.  2. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Jan.   1. 

The  Central  Foundry  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
preferred  and  2  per  cent  on  the  first  preferred,  both  payable 
Jan.   15. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
common  and  extra  3%  per  cent,  payable  Dec.   31. 

The  Moline  Plow  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the  first 
preferred,  payable  Dec.    1. 

The  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  quarterly,  1% 
per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Dec.   31. 

The  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  Per  cent  on 
the  common,  payable  Dec.  29,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred,  payable  Dec.   20. 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  quar- 
terly, 1*4    per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  March  15. 


OBITUARY 


Lyman  B.  Jewell,  until  his  retirement  a  few  months 
age,  president  of  the  Jewell  Belting  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Nov.  20,  at  the 
age  of  90  years.  He  was  born  in  Winchester,  N.  H., 
in  1827,  and  from  1856  to  1873  was  engaged  in  the 
dry  goods  commission  business  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. In  the  latter  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  P.  Jewell  &  Sons,  founded  by  his  father,  Pliny 
Jewell.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Detroit  Leather  Co. 
and  a  director  in  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Co.,  the  South- 
ern New  England  Telephone  Co.  and  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Grant  Barney  Schley,  head  of  the  brokerage  firm 
of  Moore  &  Schley,  New  York,  died  Nov.  21.  Mr. 
Schley  was  a  director  of  the  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.,  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coal.  Co.,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  and  other  large  companies. 
He  was  73  years  old  and  had  not  taken  an  active  part 
in   business  for  several  years. 

Emery  H.  Diehl,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio,  died 
Nov.  20  after  a  short  illness,  age  33  years.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1906 
and  was  connected  for  a  time  with  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  which  he  left  four  years  ago  to  become  associated 
with  the  Canton  plant. 

R,  B.  Dangeleisen,  age  31,  sales  manager  of  the 
Globe  Machine  &  Stamping  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12.  He  entered  the  employ 
of  thp  company  in  1902  and,  because  of  his  efficiency  and 
executive  ability,  was  advanced  rapidly  and  deserv- 
inglv  to  the  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Fishol  &  Mar^H,  Cleveland,  dealers  in  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  have  purchased  a  two-story  building  opposite 
their  scrap  yard  at  3013  East  P'ifty-fifth  Street,  which 
will  he  UHed  for  offices.  F^xtensive  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  yard,  including  the  installation  of 
two  electro-magnet  cranes,  70-ton  capacity  each,  and 
several  new  shears.  The  yard  has  an  Erie  Railroad 
wiriirur  ,;,pabU-  «.f  holdiiig;  14  cars  at  ;•  !>""• 


FABRICATORS'  WAR  MEETING 

Permanent    War    Organization    Empowered    to 

Distribute  Tonnage  and  Cover  Employment 

Matters 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  27.— The  fabricating  interests  of 
the  country  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel  to-day  took  measures  to  have  the  industry  rep- 
resented by  a  specially  appointed  organization  in  deal- 
ings with  the  Government.  Some  76  concerns,  with 
about  100  individuals,  representing  bridge  and  build- 
ing fabricators  and  also  steel  plate  fabricators,  were 
present.  They  voted  approval  of  collective  dealing  as 
a  means  for  getting  better  and  quicker  results  in  rela- 
tions with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  or  any 
other  Government  agency  which  may  desire  to  enter  into 
negotiation.  The  plan  is  that  the  fabricators  agree 
formally  to  the  institution  of  the  war  service  com- 
mittee, announced  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  8,  and 
bestow  the  following  rights  on  the  committee:  The 
distribution  of  tonnage  for  given  Government  work, 
as  for  ships;  the  making  of  contracts  in  that  con- 
nection; the  control  of  employment  matters,  and  ad- 
justment of  details  of  construction. 

To  provide  for  the  plan,  the  meeting  voted  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  war  organization  for  the 
period  of  the  war,  to  which  it  gave  the  name,  the  Steel 
Fabricators  of  the  United  States.  C.  E.  Michael, 
president  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  Roanoke,  was 
made  permanent  chairman,  and  Lewis  D.  Rights,  Lewis 
F.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  New  York,  was  made  permanent 
secretary.  They  were  made  ex-officio  president  and 
secretary-treasurer,  respectively  of  the  collective  deal- 
ing organization.  As  an  executive  committee  of  this 
was  appointed  the  war  service  committee  mentioned  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  8,  together  with  George  P.  Bard, 
Petroleum  Iron  Works,  Sharon,  Pa.,  who  was  later 
added  as  a  representative  of  the  plate  fabricators,  to  be 
supplemented  by  four  others  to  be  recommended  by 
the  permanent  chairman.  Since  the  meeting  the  perma- 
nent chairman  has  made  the  appointments  as  follows: 
Paul  Willis,  Kenwood  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago;  William  S. 
Simpson,  Jr.,  Christopher  &  Simpson  Co.,  St.  Louis;  W. 
A.  Garrigues.  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co.,  New  York, 
and  E.  A.  Gilbert,  Standard  Boiler  &  Plate  Iron  Co., 
Niles,  Ohio. 


Prices  of  By-Product  Coke  in  Chicago   District 

Never  in  the  history  of  Chicago  sellers  of  coke  has 
buying  been  so  heavy  as  at  the  present  time.  Buyers 
are  eager  to  contract  into  next  year,  while  prompt 
coke  is  almost  impossible  to  find,  despite  the  fact  that 
some  consumers  are  begging  for  it,  in  consequence  of 
which  representative  sellers  are  pointing  out  that  long 
ago  they  advised  the  same  consumers  to  cover  their 
future  needs. 

Quotations  at  Chicago  for  by-product  coke  are  $8.65, 
ovens,  for  furnace  coke;  $9.15,  ovens,  for  crushed  coke, 
and  $9.65  for  foundry  coke.  In  accordance  with  the 
stipulation  in  the  Government's  price  announcement, 
quotations  are  now  made  f.o.b.  producing  ovens,  instead 
of  delivered  at  the  consuming  point.  The  freight  from 
the  Connellsville  region,  $2.65,  is  added  to  the  official 
oven  price,  to  which  the  consumer  must  add  the  freight 
to  his  plant. 


<  omplelcHi  in  six  and  one-half  montn-,  a  '.)U-iri.  plate 
mill,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  125,000  tons  a  year, 
has  just  been  placed  in  operation  at  the  South  (-hicago 
works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  do. 


The  F.  H.  Linthicum  Bronze  Foundry,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  formed,  with  F.  H.  Linthicum,  who  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  sales  manager  for  the 
American  Manganese  Bronze  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and 
for  the  past  seven  years  has  held  positions  of  superin- 
tendent and  assistant  manager  in  several  large  foun- 
dries, as  proprietor.  W.  C.  Lilly,  who  will  be  superin- 
tendent after  Dec.  1,  was  for  four  years  superintendent 
of  the  Nelson  Valve  Co.  and  more  recently  has  been 
superintendent  for  the  American  Manganese  Bronze 
Co.  The  new  company  will  specialize  in  small  dupli- 
cate castings,  and  has  capacity  for  castings  as  large 
as  500  lb.  each. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb.,  New  York,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.; 
Boston,  21.5c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  13.5c.;  Cin- 
cinnati, 18.5c.;  Indianapolis,  20c.;  Chicago,  21.5c.;  St. 
Louis,  27c.;  Kansas  City,  47c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000 
lb.;  St.  Paul,  35.5c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver, 79c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Omaha,  47c.; 
minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham, 46c.;  Pacific  Coast,  75c.;  minimum  carload, 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c.;  minimum  carload,  40,000  lb. 
and  85c.;  minimum  carload,  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas 
City  is  40c.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to 
Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to  St.  Paul 
35.5c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c.,  mini- 
mum carload  46,000  lb.  A  3  per  cent  transportation 
tax  nov^  applies. 

Structural    Material 

l-beams,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  14  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  In. 
and  over,   3c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  |3.50  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1-in.  and 
longer,  including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an 
advance  over  this  price  of  $2.  and  shorter  than  1-in..  $2.50. 
Bright  basic  wire,  $3.35  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire, 
Nos.  6  to  9,  $3.25  ;  galvanized  wire,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  barb 
wire,  and  fence  .staples,  $4.35  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $3.65  : 
polished  fence  staples,  $3.65;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.40  base: 
these  prices  being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the 
smaller  trade,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point 
of  delivery,  terms  60  days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash 
in  10  days.  Discounts  on  woven-wire  fencing  are  4  7  per 
cent  off  list  for  carload  lots,  46  per  cent  for  1000-rod  lots, 
and   45   per  cent  off  for  small  lots,   f.o.b.   Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets 

Large  rivet.s $4.65  ba.se 

7.15  in.  X  6  in.  .smaller  and  .shorter  rivets.  45-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machne  bolts  h.\>.  nuts.    %   in.  x   4   in. 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  ..  .50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  thread.s   50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 40-10  psr  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t  nuts,  %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller  and  shoiter 40-10  i)er  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer 35-5  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,    %    in.  x  5   in. 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   40-10-5  par  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes   40  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts 50-10  per  cent  on  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1,  2,  3 50  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.  blank 2.50c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed   nuts,   hex.,  blank 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.,  tapped 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed   nuts,   hex.,  tapped 2.10c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  and  hex.  nuts,  blank 2.25c.  i)er  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  and   hex.  nuts,  tapped.  ...  2.00c.  per  lb.  off  list 
Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts. 

%   in.  and  larger   60-10-10  per  cent  off  list 

9/16   in.   and    smaller 70-5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts    70-10  psr  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts    2  J/i  per  cent  extra  for  bulk 

Tire  bolts   50-1 0-5  per  cent  off  list 

The  above  discounts  are  from  i)rcscitt  lists   now   in   olfi-ct 

All  prices  carry  standard  extras. 

Wire  Rods 

No.  5  common  basic  or  Bes.semer  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, $57  ;  chain  rods,  $65  :  screw,  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and 
other  rods  of  that  character,  $65.  A  tentative  differential 
of  $10  per  ton  over  .soft  rods  for  high  carbon  rods  has  been 
agreed   upon. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5  to  $5.50  ;  %  in..  7/i6 
in.  and  Vj  in.,  $7.00  base.  Boat  spikes,  $5.25  per  100  lb., 
f.o.b.  Pitt.sburgh.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts.  7c.  to  7.50c. 
to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  in  small  lots  for  fairly  prompt 
shipment. 

Teme  Plate 

Effective  Nov.  7.  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plates  are  as 
follows:  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $15  per  package;  S-lb  coating, 
I.  C,  $15.30;  12-lb.  coating.  J.  C.  $16.75;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C, 
$17.75;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C.  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  1.  C,  $20: 
30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21;  35-lb.  coating.  I.  C,  $22;  40-lb. 
coating,  1.  C.  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pitt.sburgh,  freight 
added   to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

steel  bars  at  2.90c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and  4.50c. 
to  5c.  from  warehouse  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment. 
Refined  iron  bars,  3.50c.  in  carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 
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Wrought   Pipe 

The  following  discounts  are  to  jobbers  for  carload  lots  on 
the  Pittsburgh  basing  card,  as  announced  Nov.  a  by  the 
Government  on  steel  pipe,  those  on  iron  pipe  being  the  same 
as  quoted  for  some  time  : 


Steel 

Inches  Black 

^M.  Vi  and  % 44 

V2 48 

%  to  3 51 


Butt  Weld 

Iron 

Inches                Black 
%    and    % 23 


Galv 

17Vj 

33 

37 


Lap 

31Vi 
34V. 
301/S 


2    44 

2Vs  to  6 47 

7   to   12 ,  44 

13  and  14 }  34  Vj 

15    .  .  ., 32 

Btttt  Weld,  extra 

%,  14  and  % 40  22 Mi 

V2    45  321*. 

%  to  1% 49  36V. 

2  to  3 50  37  Vj 

Lap  Weld,  extra 

2    42  30  V. 

2V.    to   4 45 

4Vj    to   6 44 

7  to  8 40 

9   to    12 35 


4.  to  ivi. v. '.'.'.'. 

Weld 

ly^  

IM:    

1    2    

2Vj   to  6 

I    7   to   12    

strong,  plain  ends 
%   and   %... 


24 
28 
33 

18 
25 
26 
28 
25 


St' 


%  to  iVi 


Galv. 

-f-4 

-H3 

10 

17 


3 
11 
12 
15 
12 


14 

18 


33  V' 
32  V- 
26  V' 
21V.. 


strong,  plain  ends 
1%    


2V2  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8. 


19 
25 

27 
29 
28 
20 


9   to   12 15 


Lap   Welded   SIteel 

3%  to  4 1/2  in 34 

2V.  to  314   in 24 

2iJ  in 17V' 


to 


in. 


.13 


Standard    Com iiierciul   Seamless 
i'er  Net  Ton    i 

1  in $340 

11/4    in 280    I 

1%   in 270    I 

IV.  in 220    I 


4 
11 

14 

17 

16 

S 

3 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5i/i.   points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lowei-  (higher  price)  than  <arl<  ad  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  aie  n.ne  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  cai'load  lots  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, announced  Nov.  13.  as  agreed  upon  by  manufacturers 
and  the  Government : 

Charcoal  Iron 
31/'    to   41/.    in 12% 

3  io   :i  V4    m -f-   5 

2Va  to  2%  in +   7% 

2  to  21,4  in -f-22io 

1%  to  1%  in -f  35 

—Cold  Drawn  or  Hot  Rolled 

Per  Net  Ton 

1%  in $220 

2  to  2ii'  in 190 

2%    to  3%    in.. 180 

4  in 200 

4%  to  5  in 220 

These  prices  do  not  apply  to  special  specifications  for  loco- 
motive tubes  nor  to  special  specifications  for  tubes  for  the 
Navy  Department,  which  will  be  subject  to  special  negotia- 
tion. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 

[Open-hearth  stock.  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

Blue    Ainniil      iimsciiirr  Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.  3  to  8 I  20 

Nos.  9  and  10 1.2.'. 

Nos.    1 1   and   12 4.30 

Nos.  1 3  and  14 4.35 

Nos.  15  and  16 4.45 

Box  Annealed,  One  I'a.ss  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.  17  to  21 4.80 

Nos.    22   and   24 4.85 

Nos.    25   and  26 4.90 

No.  27 4.95 

No.  28 5.00 

No.    29 5.05 

No.    30 5.15 

Galvanized   Black   Sheet    Oaye     Bessemer 

Nos.  10  and  11 5.25 

Nos.  12  and  14 5.35 

Nos.  15  and  16 5.50 

•Vos.   17  to  21 5.65 

.Nos.  22  and  24 5.80 

Nos.  25  and  26 5.95 

No.    27 6.10 

No.  28 6.25 

No.   29 6.50 

No.  30 6.75 

Tin-Mill  Black  I'late — Bessetner 

No.s.  15  and  16 4. .so 

Nos.   1 7  to  2 1 4 . S5 

Nos.  22  to  24 4.9<i 

Nos.    25   and   27 4.95 

No.  28 5.00 

No.  29 5.05 

No.    30    5.05 

Nos.  30  Vj  and  31 5.10 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for   Early   Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,     , Lead ^  ,• Spelter ^ 

Electro-  New       New         St.        New          St. 

Nov.        Lake       lytic  York      York       Louis     York  Louis 

21 23.50*      23.50*  78.50*      6.50       6.371/2      8.00  7.75 

22 23.50*      23.50*  80.00*      6.50        6.3714      8.00  7.75 

23 23.50*      23.50*  80.00*     6.50       6.37i/a      8.00  7.75 

24 23.50*      23.50*       6.50        6.371/2      8.00  7.75 

26 23.50*      23.50*  80.00*     6.50        6.371/2      8.00  7.75 

27 23.50*       23.50*  80.00*      6.50        6.37^!      8.00  7.75 

*Nominal. 

New  York,  Nov.  28. 

The  markets  are  all  inactive.  Copper  is  an  absolutely 
controlled  commodity  and  nominal  at  the  Government 
price.  Tin  is  unobtainable  for  spot  delivery  and  is 
nominal  at  higher  prices.  Lead  is  very  quiet  but  firm. 
Spelter  is  dull  but  no  weaker.  Antimony  is  a  little 
stronger. 

New  York 

Copper. — Sales  of  copper  to  large  buyers  for  Novem- 
ber-December delivery  from  producers  at  any  price  are 
practically  impossible  and  we  continue  to  quote  the 
Government  price  of  23.50c.  as  nominal.  The  only  in- 
teresting news  is  the  official  announcement  that  jobbers 
are  permitted  to  sell  copper  in  small  lots  at  a  5  per  cent 
profit  above  the  Government  price.  This  refers  to  metal 
bought  at  that  price.  The  announcement  has  been 
variously  interpreted:  By  some  that  they  can  sell  their 
present  stocks  at  a  5  per  cent  profit;  by  others  that, 
no  matter  what  they  paid  for  it,  it  can  be  sold  only  at 
23.50c.  plus  5  per  cent,  or  24.675c.  per  lb.  At  any  rate 
this  part  of  the  market  is  more  active  with  metal  in 
small  lots  selling  at  27c.  to  28c.,  New  York.  Under 
regulation  by  the  Copper  Producers'  Committee  sales 
of  large  lots  are  being  made  at  23.50c.  for  delivery  in 
the  first  quarter  to  the  general  trade,  with  the  under- 
standing that  those  buying  the  metal  for  commercial 
needs  must  give  it  up  if  the  Government  requires  it. 
Copper  is  also  being  delivered  for  prompt  use  at  23.50c. 
if  the  consumer  has  Government  business.  The  entire 
situation  apparently  is  working  out  satisfactorily. 

Tin. — The  week  has  been  an  eventful  one.  Official 
announcement  was  made  to  the  trade  late  last  week 
that  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  would  act 
for  the  War  Industries  Board  so  as  to  completely  control 
the  tin  market.  All  imports  and  distribution  will  be 
regulated  by  this  organization,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  now  effective  with  the  British  Consul.  All  con- 
signments will  be  made  to  the  Institute  instead  of  to 
the  consul.  The  entire  situation  will,  however,  be  under  . 
more  stringent  control  than  in  the  recent  past.  The 
new  arrangement  is  not  effective  yet  as  some  details 
are  still  to  be  worked  out.  It  is  expected  it  will  be  in 
working  order  soon.  A  pamphlet  has  been  issued  giv- 
ing the  rules  to  be  complied  with  by  those  desiring 
to  do  business.  The  spot  market  is  unrelieved  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  betterment.  Spot  tin  is  unobtain- 
able with  80c.  bid  all  this  week  but  no  sellers.  Under 
the  circumstances  no  business  is  possible.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Government  has  commandeered  all  tin  in 
bonded  warehouses  and  perhaps  in  others.  After  its 
needs  are  supplied  the  metal  remaining  will  be  re- 
leased to  the  owners.  Arrivals  to  Nov.  27,  inclusive, 
were  1310  tons,  with  4100  tons  reported  afloat.  Spot 
Straits  in  London  yesterday  was  £284  per  ton,  an  ad- 
vance in  the  week  of  £4'/^. 

Lead. — The  market  is  unchanged  at  the  price  levels 
of  last  week  of  6.50c.,  New  York,  and  6.37 y2C.,  St. 
Louis,  for  the  outside  market,  with  the  leading  pro- 
ducer still  quoting  6,25c,,  New  York.  Demand  is  light, 
with  very  little  business  recorded.  The  market  is  a 
drifting  one,  but  its  tone  is  firm.  Some  import  busi- 
ness has  been  done  in  bond  at  6c,,  New  York, 

Spelter, — There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the 
market  in  the  last  week.  It  still  lacks  life.  Somewhat 
better  demand  is  reported  from  the  galvanizing  inter- 
ests, to  whom  some  metal  has  been  sold.     The  quota- 


tion is  unchanged  at  7.75c.,  St.  Louis,  or  8c.,  New  York, 
for  prime  Western  for  early  delivery  or  even  for  de- 
livery through  January.  There  are  still  a  few  sellers 
willing  to  shade  these  prices.  Very  little  is  heard  of 
the  negotiations  of  the  new  Zinc  Committee  with  the 
Government  or  the  fixing  of  prices. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  a  little  more  active  and 
higher  at  14c.  to  14.25c.,  New  York,  duty  paid,  for  the 
brands  available. 

Aluminum. — There  is  no  change  and  little  demand. 
No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is  quoted  at 
36c.  to  38c.  per  lb..  New  York. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  practically  unchanged. 
Dealers'  selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible  (nominal) H'^^ 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire   (nominal) •  •  •  •  •  •  •^^■■^^ 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 21.00  to  22.00 

Brass,   heavy    }}.^-'  to  17.50 

Brass,   light    12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy   machine  composition 23.75  to  24.00 

No.   1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings lo. 00  to  15.^5 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  19-50 

Lead,  heavy f -JO 

Lead,  tea   *  n^ 

Zinc   6.00 

Chicago 

Nov.  26. — It  is  understood  that  the  prices  which  the 
Government  will  approve  for  the  resale  of  copper  by 
dealers  are  26c.  for  Lake  and  25.87 1/2  c.  for  electrolytic. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  dealers  sell  at  23.50c.  plus  5 
per  cent,  but  they  dissented  vigorously,  at  least  one  im- 
portant interest  declaring  that  it  would  terminate  its 
contracts  and  retire  from  the  copper  business  if  that 
basis  became  effective.  Sales  have  been  few,  but  a  little 
copper  has  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  26c.  to  28c. 
Tin  is  higher  and  exceedingly  scarce.  Sellers  have 
been  informed  that  it  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
Lead  is  fairly  active,  but  presents  no  features  of  espe- 
cial interest.  Spelter  is  weaker.  Antimony  is  a  trifle 
stiffer.  We  quote  as  follows:  Casting,  Lake  and  elec- 
trolytic copper,  28c. ;  tin,  carloads,  80c. ;  small  lots,  85c. ; 
lead,  6.25c.  to  6.50c.;  spelter,  7.75c.  to  8c.;  sheet  zinc, 
19c.;  antimony,  15.50c.  to  16c.  On  old  metals  we  quote 
buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots  as  follows: 
Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  21c.;  copper  clips,  20c.; 
copper  bottoms,  19c.;  red  brass,  19c.;  yellow  brass, 
14.50c.;  lead  pipe,  5c.;  zinc,  5c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  37.50c.; 
tinfoil,  45c.;  block  tin,  50c. 

St.  Louis 

Nov.  26. — In  non-ferrous  metals  a  condition  of  quie- 
tude prevailed,  but  prices  continued  firm  and  in  some 
divisions  higher,  particularly  tin.  On  carload  lots  the 
quotations  to-day  for  lead  and  spelter  were:  Lead, 
6.50c.;  spelter,  7.87  %c.  to  8c.  In  less  than  carload  lots 
the  quotations  were:  Lead,  7c.;  spelter,  8.50c.;  tin,  84c.; 
copper,  nominal;  Asiatic  antimony,  18c.  In  the  Joplin 
district  there  was  a  further  weakening  of  low  grade 
ores  which  sold  dovm  to  $55  and  below,  but  there  was 
no  change  in  the  top  grades,  which  sold  as  high  as 
$72.50  on  60  per  cent  metal  analysis  basis.  The  aver- 
age for  the  week  for  the  district  was  $57  per  ton.  The 
top  price  is  being  paid  for  only  a  very  small  tonnage 
each  week,  and  this  renders  the  average  very  low. 
Lead  ore  remained  unchanged  during  the  week  with  the 
basis  sales  of  80  per  cent  metal  at  $75  per  ton  and 
the  average  at  the  same  figure.  Calamine  ranged  from 
$32  to  $37  per  ton,  basis  of  40  per  cent  metal,  with  the 
average  for  the  district  for  the  week  at  $35  per  ton. 
We  quote  dealers'  prices  on  miscellaneous  scrap  metals, 
buying,  as  follows:  Light  brass,  10c. ;  heavy  yellow 
brass,  14c.;  heavy  red  brass  and  light  copper,  19.50c.; 
heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  20c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tin- 
foil, 42c.;  zinc,  5c.;  lead,  5.50c.;  tea  lead,  5c. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemical  Engineers  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  Dec.  5  to 
8,  inclusive,  and  the  local  branch  of  the  organization 
has  completed  plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the  vis- 
itors on  an  elaborate  scale. 
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Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

Recently  the  Standard  Car  Construction  Co.,  Sharon, 
Pa.,  made  a  shipment  in  one  train  load  of  75  tank  cars. 
This  train  load  left  its  plant  late  on  Nov.  10,  and 
reached  St.  Louis  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  14,  which  is 
remarkably  fast  time  for  freight  shipment  for  this  dis- 
tance, when  the  present  congestion  in  railroad  move- 
ment is  considered. 

Members  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  recently  made  a  trip  of 
inspection  to  the  plant  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  at  Donora,  Pa.  The  open-hearth  steel  plant, 
rod  and  wire  mills,  and  also  the  spelter  plant  were  in- 
spected. In  addition,  a  visit  was  made  to  100  concrete 
houses  built  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  at 
Donora  for  employees.  There  are  five  different  de- 
signs of  these  single  and  double  houses.  All  are  fitted 
with  gas,  fireplaces,  electric  light,  complete  baths  and 
other  conveniences.  It  is  claimed  that  owing  to  their 
construction,  these  houses  are  heated  with  10  per  cent 
less  coal  than  ordinarily  used.  The  danger  of  fire  is 
almost  entirely  eliminated,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Manufacturers'  Light  &  Heat  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
supplier  of  natural  gas,  has  notified  the  Public  Service 
Commission  that  after  Jan.  1,  it  will  discontinue  selling 
gas  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Early  notice  is  given 
to  allow  manufacturers  affected  by  this  order  time  to 
install  other  heating  appliances. 

Referring  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Carbon  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  W.  D.  Updegraff, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  stockholders'  committee,  has 
issued  a  statement  as  follows: 

"The  meeting  was  entirely  harmonious;  every  ac- 
tion was  unanimous.  President  McKnight  announced 
that  he  would  accept  no  further  bonuses  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  all  future  bonuses  to  be  given  to  other 
employees  or  officers  are  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  W.  H.  Baker,  Mr.  Spear  and  myself.  The 
present  management  and  policies  of  the  company  will 
be  continued." 

The  Liberty  Carbon  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manu- 
facture carbon  black. 

Wm.  B.  Scaife  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  applied 
for  a  Pennsylvania  charter  with  a  capital  of  $850,000. 
This  concern  formerly  operated  under  a  New  Jersey 
charter.  No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  personnel 
of  the  company  or  in  its  products,  which  consist  of  steel 
structures  of  all  kinds,  bridges,  coal  tipples,  also 
welded,  riveted  and  brazed  steel  tanks  for  all  purposes. 

The  Federal  Sales  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  deal  in  mill  and 
builders'   supplies. 

The  Keystone  Bronze  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  recently 
bought  some  property  adjoining  its  plant  in  that  city, 
on  which  it  will  probably  build  a  large  addition  in  the 
near  future,  but  definite  plans  have  not  yet  been  made. 

The  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  works  at 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  has  recently  bought  a  very  heavy  line 
of  iron-working  tools,  to  be  installed  in  its  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  Government  forgings. 

The  Pittsburgh  Saw  &  Mfg.  Co.,  a  new  interest,  is 
now  occupying  its  new  plant  in  that  city,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  circular  metal 
saw  blades.  The  officials  of  the  company  are:  J.  G. 
Vilsack,  president  and  treasurer;  Charles  Greer,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  treasurer;  G.  W.  Agerter, 
secretary,  and  J.  A.  Carothers,  manager.  Mr.  Agerter 
was  formerly  office  manager  of  the  Hunter  Saw  & 
Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mr.  Carothers  was  super- 
intendent of  the  same  company. 

The  Virginia  Chain  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Par- 
kersburg,  Va.,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  to  manufacture 
chain. 

The  foundry  of  the  Bronzbraswyte  Metal  Co.  is 
located  at  4909-4911  Butler  Street,  Pittsburgh,  the 
office  of  the  company  being  located  in  611  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  in  that  city.    Thomas  D.  Maloney 


is  president  and  Joseph  F.  Erny,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. J.  F.  Leever  is  superintendent  of  the  foundry. 
The  concern  manufactures  bronzes,  brasses  and  special 
metals  and  has  facilities  for  making  castings  up  to 
3000  lb.  in  weight.  Its  equipment  is  modern,  and  the 
company  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  mill  bear- 
ings according  to  formula,  and  also  on  special  mixes. 
The  company  has  been  very  successful  and  recently  in- 
creased its  capacity  about  100  per  cent. 

The  Sidney  Tool  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio,  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Concrete  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  for  a  50  X  150-ft.  machine  shop.  The  com- 
pany will  be  in  the  market  for  some  machine  tools. 

The  Aluminum  Solder  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manu- 
facture aluminum  solder  curtain  stretchers.  The  in- 
corporators are  Andred  Knittel,  Frank  E.  Alborn,  J.  V. 
Cunningham,  all  of  New  Castle,  Pa. 

The  Duke  Motor  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  automobiles 
and  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds.  The  company  plans  to 
build  a  new  plant  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  new  plant  of  the  United  States  Electric  Steel 
Co.,  at  South  Connellsville,  Pa.,  is  now  in  successful 
operation.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  one  10-ton 
Gronwall-Dixon  electric  furnace.  The  company  buys 
its  power  from  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.  This  power 
comes  over  a  high  transmission  line  and  is  stepped  down 
to  220  volts.  The  company  so  far  has  made  only 
electric  steel  ingots,  which  are  sold  to  the  general 
trade,  but  later  on  expects  to  add  a  finishing  mill,  for 
rolling  either  billets  or  sheet  bars,  or  both.  The  com- 
pany has  also  made  a  small  quantity  of  pig  iron  in  its 
electric  furnaces  from  scrap,  using  coke  for  recar- 
burizing,  the  product  being  pig  iron  running  low  in 
sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

The  Lewis  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
steel  works  and  rolling  mill  machinery,  works  at  Grove- 
ton,  P.  &  L.  E.  Railroad,  has  opened  an  office  in  room 
508  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  W.  A.  Herron, 
is  president. 

The  Government  has  requested  the  Pittsburgh  Com- 
mercial Club  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  in  placing  work  with  manufacturers.  Ira  C. 
Harper,  president,  has  requested  that  manufacturers 
communicate  at  once  with  the  club  at  its  headquarters, 
609  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  The  appeal  is  made 
to  all  in  a  position  to  handle  Government  work  on  small 
tools  and  lathes.  The  Government  has  notified  the  club 
that  it  also  needs  about  30,000,000  small  pressed-steel 
cups,  drawings  of  which  are  on  exhibition  at  the  club's 
rooms. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  has 
taken  an  order  from  the  British  Government  for 
150,000  6-in.  shell  forgings. 


Furnace  Limestone  Taken  for  Camp  Roads 
In  commenting  on  some  of  the  troubles  encountered 
by  pig  iron  producers,  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, says:  "Production  should  be  increased,  and  there 
are  ample  facilities  in  the  country  to  turn  out  much 
more  iron  than  is  now  being  made.  The  problem  is  so 
to  co-ordinate  effort  as  to  focus  effort  on  the  moving 
of  raw  materials  needed  for  making  iron.  There  is 
apparently  so  little  team  work  in  this  direction  that 
one  furnace  has  been  obliged  temporarily  to  suspend 
operations  because  an  army  officer,  or  at  least  an  army 
contractor  armed  with  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
so  to  speak,  has  commandeered  the  limestone  which 
was  going  to  this  furnace  to  be  used  as  flux,  because 
it  was  needed  in  making  roads  in  a  cantonment.  Per- 
haps the  roads  in  the  cantonment  were  a  more  vital  ne- 
cessity than  the  iron,  but  we  have  our  doubts.  Then, 
at  the  furnaces  the  same  iron  has  been  ordered  shipped 
out  by  Government  priority  agents  to  several  different 
manufacturers.  There  is  a  conflict  of  authority  which 
is  most  confusing.  Of  course  these  problems  will  all 
be  worked  out  in  time.  From  the  looks  of  things  it 
would  seem  that  each  Government  agent  or  contractor 
regards  the  particular  job  on  which  he  is  engaged  as 
the  most  important,  and  he  goes  ahead  without  regard 
to  the  needs  of  other  Government  contractors." 
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Guy  D.  Leopold,  purchasing  agent  and  traffic  man- 
ager Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  elected 
president  of"  the  Purchasing 
Agents'  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  other  officers  and 
directors  elected  are: 

First  vice-president,  C.  T. 
Stewart,  Harbison-Walker  Refts. 
Co.;  Second  vice-president,  D.  E. 
Ferguson,  H.  K.  Porter  Co., 
secretary,  H.  E.  Harmon,  Pitts- 
burgh, Des  Moines  Steel  Co., 
treasurer,  C.  W.  Forcier,  Mac- 
kintosh-Hemphill  Co. 

Directors :  Robert  McMillan, 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  W.  E. 
Motherall,  Standard  Seamless 
Tube  Co.,  Davis  N.  Glass,  Booth  &  Flinn,  C.  W.  Lepper, 
Pittsburgh  Railways  Co.,  W.  A.  Forrester,  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co.,  W.  A.  Kober,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co., 
E.  H.  Vockrodt,  Frick  &  Lindsay  Co.,  F.  C.  Bortz, 
Bessemer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  J.  E.  Stauffer,  A.  M.  Byers 
Co.,  A.  Davia,  Dravo  Contracting  Co.  Directors  of  the 
National  Association  elected  are:  Robert  F.  Blair, 
Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply  Co.,  and  E.  H.  Ridgway, 
Colonial  Steel  Co. 

Dan  Lewis,  formerly  employed  as  salesman  for  the 
Seaman-Sleeth  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  rolls, 
and  who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  salesman  for 
the  Standard  Engineering  Co.,  Elwood  City,  Pa.,  has 
returned  to  the  employ  of  the  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Corpo- 
ration, successor  to  the  Seaman-Sleeth  Co.,  and  in  the 
same  capacity  as  before. 

Dr.  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  until  recently  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Wash- 
ington, has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Pacific 
Commercial  Company,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

Fred  J.  Miller,  who  for  nine  years  past  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  factories  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Co.,  has  resigned. 

W.  L.  Schaeffer,  for  some  years  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  Frick  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  will,  on  Dec.  1,  succeed  L.  F.  Hamilton,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  advertising  department,  and  who 
has  resigned  to  connect  himself  in  the  same  capacity 
with  the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston. 

Dr.  Raymond  F.  Bacon,  director  of  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  will  be  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Ordnance  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  will  be  directed  to  take  charge  of 
the  chemical  work  for  our  armies  in  France. 

Russell  G.  Caldwell,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
central  department  of  the  General  Fireproofing  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  transferred  to  the  office  of 
the  company  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dwight  Smith,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Middletown, 
Ohio,  succeeding  J.  A.  Finegan,  who  has  retired  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

Norton  A.  Booz  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
Machinists'  Supply  Co.  Chicago,  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Machinists'  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  two  companies  are  not  connected.  By  the  departure 
of  Mr,  Boo/,  the  Chicago  Machinery  Club  loses  its  secre- 
tary and  one  who  has  been  an  unceasing  worker  for 
the  firm  establishment  of  Chicago's  m-w  liiruhoon  club. 
He  formerly  lived  in  Reading,  Pa. 

I^ouiM  A,  Freedman  has  been  electtid  secretary  of 
\l\e  Aeronautical  Society  of  America,  succeeding  Ed- 
ward Durant,  Mr.  Freedman  i»  a  mechanical  engineer 
aiKJ  has  fieveloped  machinery  for  the  production  of  dry 
batteries. 

Wallace  T.  RobertB,  who  ban  been  .sales  engineer 
for  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  in  southern 
Michigan,  northern  Indiana  and  northern  Ohio  has 
licrn   appointed  district  manager   fur   the  company   in 


Denver,  Col.  He  succeeds  Capt.  Matt  R.  Blish,  who 
has  been  acting  manager  since  last  May,  but  whose 
duties  with  the  Ordnance  Department,  United  States 
Army,  now  take  him  away.  George  W.  Blackinton, 
who  wa.s  manager  in  Denver  up  to  last  May,  is  now 
captain  commanding  the  third  battalion,  IMIid  Infantry, 
National  Army,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas.  The  Sulli- 
van Machinery  Co.  also  announces  that  Joseph  H. 
Brown  assistant  manager  of  its  New  York  office,  has 
been  appointed  district  sales  manager  in  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding William  P.  J.  Dinsmoor,  who  resigned  to  en- 
gage in  business  in  Denver. 

L.  F.  Hamilton,  for  several  years  advertising  man- 
ager National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  resigned  to 
become  manager  of  sales  promotion  of  the  Walworth 
Mfg.  Co.,  Boston.  Mr.  Hamilton  takes  up  his  new 
duties  Dec.  1. 

C.  P.  Perin,  of  Perin  &  Marshall,  New  York,  who 
has  been  in  India  for  some  months  in  connection  with 
new  construction  at  the  works  of  the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Sakchi,  Bengal,  will  probably  remain  in  India 
until  some  time  in  1919.  T.  W.  Tutwiler,  general  man- 
ager of  the  company  will  leave  India  for  the  United 
States  early  in  January  and  plans  to  be  in  this  country 
a  considerable  part  of  next  year.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Perin  will  have  charge  of  operations  at  Sakchi. 

Frank  L.  Estep  has  resigned  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  on  Dec.  1  will  become  chief  engineer  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  Tennessee  company  for 
the  past  eight  years,  first  as  assistant  chief  engineer, 
being  promoted  to  his  present  position  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  E.  J.  Best  in  1912. 

W.  F.  Trenary,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  with  headquarters  at  419  Brown-Marx 
Building.  He  succeeds  W.  R.  Jennison,  who  has  termi- 
nated his  connection  with  the  company. 

Bernard  H.  Prack  will  hereafter  conduct  under  his 
own  name  the  industrial  architecture  and  engineering 
business  of  Prack  &  Perrine.  Offices  are  located  in  the 
Keystone  Building,  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  Lumsden 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

John  H.  Gledhill,  for  many  years  electrical  engineer 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  has  re- 
signed and  will  go  into  business  for  himself.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  F.  W.  Up  de  Graff. 

The  President  has  appointed  Rear  Admiral  Fred- 
erick R.  Harris,  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers,  United  States 
Navy,  to  succeed  Rear  Admiral  Washington  L.  Capps 
as  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. Admiral  Harris  has  had  no  experience  in  ship- 
building, but  he  is  an  accomplished  engineer  who  has 
handled  many  extensive  projects,  involving  serious  prob- 
lems. For  the  past  two  years  he  has  served  as  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  to-day 
is  the  youngest  bureau  chief  and  officer  holding  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral  in  the  navy,  being  but  40  years  old. 
As  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  he  is  in 
control  of  all  construction  work  of  the  navy  on  shore 
and  the  maintenance  of  all  navy  yards  and  naval  sta- 
tions. 

J.  H.  Pardee,  president,  and  J.  P.  Ripley,  railway 
engineer,  J.  G.  White  Management  Corporation,  New 
York,  are  visiting  the  Philippine  Islands,  making  a  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  Manila  Electric  Railroad  &  Light 
Co.  and  other  interests  in  the  islands  operated  by  the 
Management  Corporation.  They  are  expected  to  return 
to  New  York  about  Jan.  15. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  J.  Frater  Taylor  of 
his  intention  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the  Al- 
goma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  at  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Taylor  will  still  retain  his 
association  with  the  Soo  industries  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation. 
It  is  understood  that  W.  C.  Franz,  now  vice-president, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Taylor  as  president  of  the  Algoma 
Steel  Corporation. 

F.  1).  Walden  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the 
Giddings  &  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  manu- 
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facturer  of  lathes  and  other  tools  and  sawmill  and 
woodworking  equipment.  Employees  presented  Mr. 
Walden  a  watch. 

George  T.  Fonda,  safety  engineer  for  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  labor  and  safety  for  all  plants  of  the  company. 

D.  J.  Murphy,  formerly  associated  with  the  New 
York  sales  offices  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  has 
resigned  to  become  manager  of  sales  for  the  West 
Leechburg  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of  New 
York  and  New  England  territory,  with  headquarters  at 
50  Church  Street,  New  York. 

O.  P.  Blake,  manager  of  sales  at  St.  Louis  for  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  co-operation 
by  his  company  with  the  Government.  An  office  has 
been  opened  in  the  Wilkins  Building. 

Edward  F.  Goltra,  president  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Iron  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Improvement 
Association,  which  is  to  determine  a  feasible  way  to  re- 
habilitate the  river  traffic.  Mr.  Goltra's  interest  in  the 
movement  has  been  accentuated  by  the  recent  success- 
ful transportation  of  iron  ore  from  Minnesota  fields  to 
his  blast  furnace  in  St.  Louis. 

William  T.  Price  has  resigned  as  manager  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  power  department  of  the  De  La  Vergne 
Machine  Co.  and  has  established  the  Price  Engine  Cor- 
poration, with  headquarters  at  110  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York,  to  manufacture  a  crude  oil  engine 
of  his  own  design. 

John  L.  Haines,  assistant  to  vice-president  Willis  L. 
King  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
who  spent  the  summer  at  Kingston,  Mass.,  in  an  effort 
to  regain  his  health,  has  returned  to  his  residence  in 
the  East  End  in  Pittsburgh.  His  health  does  not  show 
the  improvement  expected. 

C.  C.  McBride  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  elected  treas- 
urer and  assistant  secretary  of  the  West  Penn  Power 
Co.,  offices  at  Connellsville,  Pa.  John  Young  succeeds 
Mr.  McBride  as  auditor. 


The   Non-Essential  Industry  Problem 

Washington,  Nov.  27. — Automobile  manufacturers 
have  deluged  Washington  officials  with  telegrams  pro- 
testing against  an  order  reported  to  have  been  sent  out 
by  the  War  Industries  Board  denying  transportation 
to  passenger  automobiles  or  to  materials  for  their  manu- 
facture. In  that  regard  Judge  Lovett,  priority  officer 
of  the  board,  yesterday  issued  the  following  emphatic 
statement:  "The  report  that  I  am  contemplating  an 
order  shutting  off  cars  from  the  automobile  industry 
is  without  any  foundation  in  fact.  I  said  a  week  ago 
that  I  did  not  have  in  mind  any  transportation  order 
treating  any  industry  as  non-essential,  since  priority 
order  No.  2  went  as  far  as  it  seemed  to  me  wise  to  go 
in  dealing  with  so-called  non-essentials  by  transporta- 
tion orders.     That  statement  still  stands." 

At  the  present  time  the  committee  of  automobile  and 
accessories  manufacturers  is  at  work  upon  a  plan  for 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  output  of  passenger  cars 
and  the  diversion  of  manufacturing  facilities  to  the 
production  of  airplanes,  engines,  shells,  shrapnel,  etc. 
In  the  meantime  the  steel  situation  is  being  handled 
by  Mr.  Replogle,  whose  object  is  the  conservation  of 
alloy  steel  with  the  least  possible  hardship  to  automobile 
manufacturers. 

The  Railroad  War  Board  has  aroused  renewed  in- 
terest in  the  problem  of  the  non-essential  industries  by 
reiterating  its  recommendation  that  transportation  be 
denied  to  some  500  products  which  it  is  claimed  are  not 
essential  either  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  public.  Judge  Lovett,  however, 
adheres  to  his  original  position  that  no  solution  of  the 
non-essential  industry  problem  by  railroad  embargo  is 
practicable.  The  War  Industries  Board  supports  the 
priority  officer  in  this  position  and  promises  full  hear- 
ings before  any  action  is  taken  discriminating  against 
any  particular  line  of  manufacture. 


Mechanical  Engineers'  Meeting 

The  engineers'  part  in  the  war  is  to  be  the  dominant 
theme  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  to  be  held  next  week  in  New 
York.  Under  this  general  subject,  sessions  will  be  held 
on  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  Dec.  5,  and  the  follow- 
ing addresses  are  announced: 

Universal  Public  Service  In  Peace  and  War,  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Hollis,  president  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  Engineering  Societies  in  the  National  Defen.se,  Gano 
Dunn,  president  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Special  Education  In  Time  of  War.  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Howe,   president  Case  School  of  Applied   Science,  Cleveland. 

The  Agricultural  Problem,  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  director 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  Fuel  Problem,  Prof.  L.  P.  Breckenridge,  Sheffield 
.Scientific   School,   Yale   University,   New   Haven,   Conn. 

Engineering  Research,  C.  E.  Skinner,  engineer  research 
division.  Westlnghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

Motor  Tran.sportation,  William  P.  Kennedy,  consulting 
engineer.  New  York. 

Army  Transportation.  Major  L.  B.  Moody,  carriage  di- 
vision of  the  ordnance  department.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Aircraft  Problem,  Prof.  W.  F.  Durand,  chairman 
National    Advisory    Committee    on    Aeronautics,    Washington. 

D.  C. 

The  Solution  of  the  Cantonment  Construction  Problem, 
I^eonard  Metcalf.  con.sultlng  engineer,  Bdston. 

Interest  will  center  in  the  opening  session  on  Tues- 
day evening,  in  the  conferring  of  honorary  membership 
upon  Maj.-Gen.  George  W.  Goethals  and  an  address  by 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  ex-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Simultaneous  with  the  continuation  of  the  keynote 
session  on  Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  three  sessions 
devoted  respectively  to  power-plant  subjects;  to  gen- 
eral papers  technical  in  character;  and  to  codes  pre- 
pared by  the  sub-committee  on  protection  of  industrial 
workers,  on  safety  standards  for  elevators  and  wood- 
working machinery. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  papers  to  be  read  include 
the  following:  "An  Exact  Volume  Regulator  for  Blast 
Furnace  Engines,"  by  L.  C.  Loewenstein;  "Expenses 
and  Costs,"  by  H.  L.  Gantt;  "By-Product  Coke  and  Cok- 
ing Operations,"  by  C.  J.  Ramsburg  and  F.  W.  Sperr,  Jr. 

At  12.30  p.m.  luncheon,  with  an  address  by  Prof. 
Dexter  S.  Kimball,  Cornell  University,  on  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Industrial  Management  to  Engineering,"  is  an- 
nounced. 

In  the  afternoon  a  session  will  be  devoted  to  "Inspec- 
tion in  Munitions  Manufacture." 

On  Friday  morning  a  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
employment  of  women  in  such  industrial  plants  as  ma- 
chine shops  and  munition  works,  and  the  preparatory 
work  now  being  undertaken  for  training  the  large  num- 
bers of  crippled  men  who  may  be  expected  to  return 
from  the  war  and  who  will  need  to  become  efficient  and 
self-supporting. 


Plan  Not  Approved 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  blast  furnace  interests  held  a  meet- 
ing Nov.  22,  to  discuss  the  coke  shortage  situation  grow- 
ing out  of  congested  traffic  conditions  in  the  Connells- 
ville coke  regions.  After  considerable  discussion  re- 
garding the  proposal  to  pool  shipments  of  fuel  to  fur- 
naces, the  plan  was  held  to  be  impracticable.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  furnaces  use  different  grades  of  coke 
and  that,  therefore,  the  pooling  plan  is  not  tenable. 
One  suggestion  being  given  serious  consideration  is  a 
proposed  extensfon  of  the  present  system  of  making  up 
solid  trains  going  from  given  originating  points  to  given 
destinations.  This  plan  has  been  befoi-e  the  traffic 
emergency  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense and  appears  to  be  accepted  generally  as  one 
source  of  relief.  It  would  be  applied  ro  coke  shipments 
as  well  as  to  traffic  of  all  kinds.  It  has  been  already 
adopted  in  the  case  of  many  shipments  of  steel  prod- 
ucts. The  car  supply  in  the  Connellsville  coke  regions 
continues  light,  with  no  signs  of  improvement,  and  the 
congestion  there  is  as  serious  as  ever. 


Our  Manganese  and  Chromium  Supplies' 


Some  of  the  Problems  and  Their  Solution — Role  of 
the  Electric  Furnace — Substitutes  for  Manganese — 
Higher  Prices  for  Ores — The  Chromium  Situation 


BY  J.  E.  JOHNSON,  JR. 


THE  war  has  brought  about  a  situation  in  regard 
to  several  minerals  which  is  unprecedented  in  the 
world's  history.  America  has  been  liberally  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  most  of  those  minerals  which  are 
required  for  the  purposes  of  civilization,  among  the 
first  of  which  are  coal  and  iron  ore,  but  in  regard  to 
others,  quantitatively  less  important  but  still  vital  to 
our  progress,  she  has  not  been  so  generous  to  us.  Hither- 
to this  has  made  no  difference  to  us;  cheap  and  unre- 
stricted navigation  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  supplied  without  difficulty  those  things  of  which 
our  own  supply  was  scanty  or  wanting,  but  with  a 
blockade  existing  in  a  large  part  of  the  world,  with 
a  huge  proportion  of  the  world's  total  tonnage  of  ships 
sunk  and  most  of  the  rest  commandeered  by  the  gov- 
ernments for  war  purposes,  the  supply  of  ships  for  com- 
mercial work  has  become  almost  a  vanishing  quantity. 
In  some  cases  it  is  not  a  matter  of  price  but  of  a  lack 
of  bottoms  at  any  price. 

Some  minerals  which  could  be  imported  more  cheaply 
than  they  could  be  produced,  can  no  longer  be  obtained 
abroad  except  at  prohibitive  prices  and  our  own  sup- 
plies must  now  be  developed,  be  the  cost  what  it  may. 
In  regard  to  those  minerals  of  which  we  have  no  supply 
of  our  own,  the  situation  is  exceedingly  serious.  These 
are  the  underlying  causes  which  have  produced  an  ab- 
normal situation  in  regard  to  all  the  minerals  of  which 
I  shall  speak  but  the  details  vary  in  the  different  cases. 

Supplies  of  Manganese 

This  is  one  of  the  minerals  with  which  nature  has 
been  niggardly  in  her  supply  to  America  and  it  has  been 
imported  to  supply  our  needs,  either  as  ore  or  as  ferro- 
manganese.  This  need  comes  from  the  fact  that  about 
17  lb.  of  manganese,  or  roughly  three-quarters  of 
one  per  cent,  are  required  per  gross  ton  of  steel  to 
deoxidize  the  steel  and  make  it  a  useful  product.  We 
are  not  using  any  more  manganese  per  ton  of  steel  than 
we  were  formerly,  rather  less,  but  our  total  consump- 
tion tends  to  rise  because  of  the  unprecedented  output 
of  the  steel  industry  under  present  conditions. 

We  have  had  in  the  past  three  principal  sources  of 
supply  which  are  in  fact  the  three  principal  manganese 
producing  districts  of  the  world:  Russia,  India  and 
Brazil.  This  is  the  order  of  importance  of  the  districts 
from  a  tonnage  point  of  view  in  the  pre-war  period, 
though  Brazil  was  a  bad  third,  producing  roughly  only 
about  one-quarter  of  a  million  tons  as  against  nearly  a 
million  for  Russia.  The  Russian  deposits  are  cut  off 
from  us  entirely  by  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Indian  field.s  are  at  so  great  a  distance  that  the  freight 
under  present  conditions  has  become  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive. Of  the  three,  therefore,  only  the  Brazilian  re- 
mains available  to  us. 

For  several  years  past  practically  no  manganese  has 
been  produced  in  the  United  States  until  present  condi- 
tions caused  renewed  activity  in  mining  this  mineral, 
but  the  Geological  Survey  advises  me  that  the  total 
supply  of  manganiferous  materials  in  this  country  is 
considerable  although  much  of  it  is  low  grade.  With 
development  our  domestic  ores  could  supply  a  large 
part  of  our  needs  if  we  make  our  metallurgy  fit  the 
copditions. 

The  Metallurgical  Problt-m 

The  metallurgical  side  of  this  situation  is  a  very 
important  one.    There  have  been  in  the  j-ast  only  two 
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varieties  of  manganese  alloy  in  common  use,  spiegel- 
eisen,  containing  about  20  per  cent  manganese  and  5 
per  cent  carbon,  and  80  per  cent  standard  ferroman- 
ganese  with  about  6  per  cent  carbon. 

In  the  days  when  the  Bessemer  process  was  the 
only  one  of  any  importance  for  producing  steel  and 
when  rails  were  the  principal  steel  product  made,  the 
use  of  speigel  was  almost  universal.  It  was  melted 
in  cupolas  alongside  those  for  supplying  the  Bessemer; 
it  was  tapped  as  required  from  the  cupola  into  a  ladle 
which  was  charged  with  the  required  amount  for  a 
heat,  taken  to  the  converter  and  poured  into  the  bath 
after  the  completion  of  the  blow. 

You  will  note  that  the  ratio  of  carbon  to  manganese 
is  about  one  to  four  in  spiegel,  whereas  it  is  about 
one  to  fourteen  in  ferromanganese.  This  means  that 
one  per  cent  of  manganese  imparted  to  the  steel  with 
spiegeleisen  would  raise  the  carbon  25  points,  whereas 
if  imparted  by  ferromanganese  it  would  only  raise  the 
carbon  about  7  points.  Assuming  the  carbon  to  be 
blown  down  to  0.08  per  cent  in  both  cases,  the  total 
carbon  with  one  per  cent  manganese  would  be  0.33 
per  cent  in  one  case  and  0.15  per  cent  in  the  other;  0.33 
per  cent  carbon  is  much  less  than  is  required  for  rails, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  recarbonization  was  accom- 
plished by  adding  straight  pig  iron. 

When  the  open-hearth  came  in,  all  this  was  changed. 
The  open-hearth  brought  about  the  application  of  steel 
to  a  multitude  of  purposes  for  which  wrought  iron  had 
been  used  in  the  past.  The  steel  to  be  suitable  for 
these  purposes  must  be  low  in  carbon.  For  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  total  output,  exclusive  of  rails,  the  0.33 
per  cent  carbon  is  entirely  too  high.  This  situation 
brought  about  the  use  of  ferromanganese,  and  once 
introduced  its  use  grew.  On  account  of  its  small  vol- 
ume, it  could  be  charged  direct  into  the  furnace  or  the 
ladle  and  all  the  bother  of  handling  another  ladle  of 
molten  material  was  eliminated.  As  rails  have  become 
a  decreasing  percentage  of  our  steel  output,  the  im- 
portance of  the  low  carbon  steels  has  grown  greater 
and  greater  and  in  the  period  immediately  before  the 
war  there  was  no  sale  for  spiegeleisen.  The  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Co.  had  stacked  up  more  than  30,000  tons 
of  spiegel  which  was  virtually  unsalable  under  the  con- 
ditions then  prevailing.  The  material  was  produced 
as  a  by-product  and  the  situation  was  a  serious  one 
for  that  company.  A  few  months  after,  the  present 
conditions  in  the  steel  industry  began  to  appear  and 
this  huge  accumulation  was  all  sold  at  prices  many 
dollars  higher  than  those  which  previously  the  company 
would  have  been  glad  to  take. 

The  high  grade  manganese  ores  are,  therefore,  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  produce  ferromanganese.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  our  numerous  enormous  deposits  of  low 
grade  materials  have  remained  undeveloped.  If  more 
than  a  certain  limited  percentage  of  iron,  roughly  one- 
sixth  of  the  amount  of  manganese,  be  present,  standard 
80  per  cent  ferromanganese  cannot  be  produced.  Spiegel, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  is  normally  almost  unsalable. 

Not  alone  the  presence  of  iron  ruins  manganese  ores, 
but  phosphorus  and  silica  as  well.  Phosphorus  becomes 
increasingly  important  as  the  content  of  manganese  is 
lower  because  the  amount  of  alloy  to  be  added  obviously 
increases  as  the  percentage  of  manganese  in  it  de- 
creases, and  a  phosphorus  content  which  might  be 
tolerable  in  a  50  per  cent  manganese  ore  may  be  pro- 
hibitive in  a  25  per  cent  ore.  Silica  is  objectionable 
because  of  the  loss  of  manganese  that  it  causes. 

Manganese  is  very  much  more  active  chemically 
than   iron.     It  is  easily  possible  to  run  an  iron   blast 
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furnace  so  as  to  keep  the  iron  content  of  the  slag  down 
to  0.2  per  cent  or  under,  but  with  manganese  this  is  not 
the  case.  Each  unit  of  silica  carries  away  with  it  in 
the  slag  a  proportion  of  manganese,  this  proportion 
depending  roughly  on  the  amount  of  other  bases  in  the 
slag  and  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  furnace  is 
run.  If  the  temperature  is  high,  the  reduction  of  man- 
ganese is  more  complete  than  if  it  is  low,  but  we  are 
not  free  even  to  attempt  to  make  a  complete  recovery 
by  raising  the  temperature  indefinitely  since  we  run  into 
another  difficulty  by  so  doing.  Manganese  is  volatile 
and  is  driven  off  as  a  vapor  in  the  hearth  and  passes 
out  with  the  gases  in  a  huge  yellow  cloud  which  you 
can  see  coming  out  of  the  boiler  stack  at  most  ferro- 
manganese  furnaces.  The  cinder,  on  the  other  hand, 
always  has  a  strong  yellowish-green  tint,  characteristic 
of  manganiferous  slags.  It  used  to  be  considered  that 
of  the  total  manganese  charged,  one-third  was  lost,  but 
practice  in  this  respect  has  been  greatly  bettered  in  re- 
cent years.  One  of  the  best  f  umacemen  in  the  country 
claims  to  be  running  with  a  loss  of  15  per  cent.  I  have 
heard  stories  of  other  losses  much  lower  than  this 
but  the  information  was  so  indirect  that  I  cannot  feel 
assured  of  its  correctness. 

Returning  now  to  the  ores,  it  has  been  customary 
to  penalize  all  silica  in  excess  of  12  per  cent  for  the 
reasons  just  given.  The  recoverable  manganese  in  the 
ore  is  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  silica  rises.  This 
condition  has  made  worthless  the  low  manganese  ores, 
even  when  they  were  approximately  free  from  iron, 
because  manganese  could  not  be  produced  from  them 
without  a  loss  that  was  commercially  prohibitive.  To 
summarize  we  have  here  then  the  following  situation: 

A  small  tonnage  of  high  grade  ore  in  the  United 
States;  a  considerable  tonnage  of  low  grade  manganif- 
erous material  not  suitable  for  ferromanganese  manu- 
facture because  of  either  too  much  iron,  too  much  silica, 
or  too  much  phosphorus,  or  a  combination  of  all  three; 
a  steel  works  demand  for  a  manganese  alloy  with  a 
low  ratio  of  carbon  to  manganese  so  that  low  carbon 
steels  can  be  produced  containing  enough  manganese  to 
deoxidize  them  thoroughly;  the  requirement  that  an  ore 
to  produce  the  desired  alloy  must  be  pure. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Solution 

In  the  face  of  the  present  scarcity  of  ships,  which 
has  already  limited  severely  our  imports  of  rich  man- 
ganese ore  and  which  threatens  to  limit  it  still  more 
severely,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  The  answer  is  not 
to  be  found  in  a  sentence  but  only  by  applying  these 
rigid  conditions  to  each  problem  and  working  out  the 
best  solution  on  its  merits.  The  solutions  broadly  are 
to  be  found  along  three  lines. 

First,  the  absolute  conservation  of  ferromanganese  for 
steels,  the  requirements  of  which  rigidly  demand  that  they 
be  low  in  carbon. 

Second,  breaking  down  our  metallurgical  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  exclusive  use  of  high  grade  alloys  and  using  70,  60, 
50,  40  and  30  per  cent  alloys  for  those  purposes  in  which  the 
carbon  and  manganese  requirements  of  the  product  permit 
their  utilization.  This  is  a  matter  of  psychologry  as  much  as 
of  practice.  We  must  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  steel  men, 
which  very  naturally  prejudices  them  In  favor  of  the  practice 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  They  must  get  out  of  this 
rut  and  learn  to  do  something  different,  not  only  becau.se  it 
may  be  cheaper,  but  because  the  safety  of  our  country  as  a 
whole  depends  upon  our  production  and  because  the  outcome 
of  the  war  depends  upon  the  production  of  steel. 

Third,  the  specifications  for  steel  should  be  rigidly  revised 
by  all  steel  manufacturers  and  steel  users,  perhaps  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
so  as  to  lower  the  manganese  requirements  in  all  cases  where 
the  absolute  necessities  of  the  case  do  not  require  them  to 
be  as  high  as  at  present.  Some  of  our  best  steel  makers  are 
convinced  that  the  present  speciflcations  for  manganese  in 
many  classes  of  material  are  higher  than  they  used  to  oe, 
and  I  will  suggest  to  you  the  possibility  that.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  manganese,  like  charity,  may  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  I  believe  that  steel  well  made  can  have  its 
manganese  content  distinctly  lowered  and  still  be  better  than 
a  badly  made  steel  doused  with  a  parting  hypodermic  of  man- 
ganese to  make  it  stagger  through  the  tests. 

Fourth,  changes  In  the  metallurgy  of  manganese  Itaelf. 
The  electric  furnace  has  been  used  for  several  years  in 
Europe  In  the  production  of  ferromanganese,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  this  purpose  has  made  a  good  start  in  the  United 
States.      It  has   distinct   advantages  over   the   blast   furnace 


under  present  conditions  for  the  price  of  the  product  is  so 
high,  that  the  balance  in  favor  of  coke  as  against  electric 
power  for  its  production  no  longer  controls. 

The  electric  furnace  has  the  great  advantage  that 
it  uses  very  little  fuel  in  comparison  with  the  blast 
furnace  and  therefore  does  not  have  to  contend  with 
anything  like  silica  which  comes  from  that  source  in  the 
blast  furnace  and  all  af  which  takes  its  toll  from 
manganese  when  it  goes  out  as  slag.  Further  than  this, 
part  of  the  silica,  a  very  considerable  part,  can  be  re- 
duced and  combined  with  the  manganese  to  form  a  f erro- 
silicon  manganese;  this  has  a  distinct  advantage.  It 
prevents  the  loss  of  manganese  which  accompanies  the 
silica  when  the  latter  is  slagged,  and  what  is  even  more 
important,  it  forces  down  the  carbon.  I  am  advised 
that  in  ferromanganese,  containing  10  or  15  per  cent  of 
silicon,  the  carbon  is  only  about  2  per  cent  instead  of  6. 

This  means  that  the  carbon-manganese  ratio  in  such 
a  material  is  far  lower  than  in  straight  ferromanganese, 
even  though  its  content  of  manganese  be  materially 
lower  than  that  of  the  standard  alloy.  This  offers  us 
possibilities  which  I  believe  have  not  yet  been  fully 
realized.  I  refer  to  that  of  using  a  mixture  of  spiegel, 
or  low  grade  ferromanganese,  with  this  silico-ferro- 
manganese,  so  as  to  obtain  the  required  amount  of  man- 
ganese without  permitting  the  carbon  to  rise  above  the 
desired  percentage. 

In  talking  with  one  of  the  electric  furnace  people 
recently,  he  made  the  claim  that  by  melting  the  ferro- 
manganese before  charging,  a  saving  of  about  20  per 
cent  in  the  amount  required  could  be  made.  This,  of 
course  is  a  statement  of  an  interested  party,  but  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  for  Jbelieving  that  at  least 
some  improvement  could  be  made  in  this  way  and  if 
so,  there  is  no  excuse  under  present  conditions  for 
not  making  it. 

Beneficiation  of  Manganese  Ores 

You  will  naturally  ask  why  the  lower  grade  ores 
of  manganese  cannot  be  treated  like  other  low  grade 
ores  and  brought  up  to  standard  metallurgical  grade  by 
washing,  jigging  or  some  other  process.  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  twofold:  first,  the  cheapness  of  the  im- 
ported ores  has  made  such  a  course  commercially  un- 
profitable until  recently;  second,  the  nature  of  the 
manganese  minerals  themselves. 

Manganese  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  diffusing 
itself  through  gangue  material  in  a  condition  of  almost 
impalpable  fineness  and  while  in  many  cases  there  is  no 
chemical  union  between  the  two,  the  problem  of  separat- 
ing them  by  any  of  the  accepted  methods  of  ore  treat- 
ment has  so  far  failed  absolutely.  Of  course,  when 
lumpy  manganese  is  associated  with  clay,  the  latter  can 
be  washed  out,  or  if  it  is  mixed  with  particles  of  rock, 
these  can  be  jigged  out;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial containing  20  to  30  per  cent  of  manganese  and 
about  25  per  cent  of  silica  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  alumina.  This  material  has  a  consistency  about  like 
that  of  stove  polish  and  no  method  of  ore  treatment,  so 
far  developed,  has  sufficed  for  the  apparently  easy  task 
of  separating  this  simple  mechanical  mixture. 

Experiments  are  under  way  at  the  present  time  look- 
ing to  a  solution  of  this  problem  along  lines  radically 
novel  but  the  investigation  is  as  yet  incomplete  and  is 
entirely  unprotected  by  patents.  We  are  hopeful  that 
within  a  few  months  very  low  grade  material  now 
worthless  can  be  converted  into  extremely  high  grade 
ferromanganese,  but  it  is  obviously  unsuitable  to  speak 
further  of  this  at  the  present  time. 

Substitutes  for  Manganese 

Various  substitutes  for  manganese  have  been  pro- 
posed. Many  years  ago  Henry  D.  Hibbard  tried  deoxi- 
dizing a  heat  of  steel  with  ferrosilicon.  He  killed  the 
heat  absolutely  so  that  it  poured  like  cream,  but  when 
the  ingot  went  through  the  rolls  it  broke  up  into  pieces 
more  like  bird-shot  than  like  billets.  In  other  words,  in 
spite  of  its  higher  heat  of  combustion,  silicon  has 
nothing  like  the  deoxidizing  power  of  manganese  in 
steel.  It  has  been  found  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
work  of  deoxidation  could  be  done  by  silicon  but  that 
the  remainder  had  to  be  done  by  ferromanganese. 

In  the  electric  furnace,  I  am  advised  that  this  con- 
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dition  does  not  exist  and  that  a  heat  can  be  so  thor- 
oughly killed  and  deoxidized  in  the  electric  furnace 
that  good  steel  can  be  made  without  the  addition  of  any 
manganese.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  our  prejudices 
would  permit  us  to  accept  such  steel  without  a  much 
longer  time  of  trial  than  we  have  available  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  various  people  to  use  other 
metalloids  or  particularly  combinations  of  these,  such 
as  calcium-silicon  or  calcium-silicon-aluminum  in  such 
proportions  that  their  oxides  after  they  had  been  con- 
verted to  oxide  in  deoxidizing  the  bath  would  form  a 
fluid  slag  and  so  free  itself  from  the  steel  in  the  way 
that  the  oxide  in  manganese  does.  I  am  told  that  this 
has  been  done  extensively  in  Europe  but  this  practice 
has  not  been  developed  to  any  important  extent  in  this 
country. 

Conserving  Manganese  in  Steel  Making 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  methods  of  bettering  con- 
ditions is  by  so  altering  our  practice  as  to  leave  the 
manganese  in  rather  than  to  introduce  it  at  the  end 
of  the  process.  While  ores  high  enough  in  manganese 
to  be  considered  as  ores  of  that  element  are  scarce,  there 
are  available  enormous  tonnages  of  manganiferous  iron 
ore,  and  some  of  even  the  very  lean  grade  manganif- 
erous material  can  be  charged  into  the  furnace  to 
produce  a  high  manganese  pig  iron  without  causing 
excessive  expense  by  increasing  the  slag  volume.  Then 
by  starting  steel  manufacture  with  an  iron  containing 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  manganese  and  preferably 
two,  an  important  amount  of  manganese  can  be  left  in 
the  bath  at  the  conclusion  of  the  oxidizing  operation 
which  is  the  essence  of  steel  making. 

This  manganese  has  two  good  effects — first,  by  its 
presence  it  tends  to  prevent  excessive  oxidation  of  the 
heat;  second,  it  replaces  at  least  a  part  of  the  man- 
ganese which  must  otherwise  come  from  the  scarce 
high  grade  alloys.  Somewhat  similar  results  can  be 
obtained  by  adding  enough  manganese  ore  to  the  slag 
to  make  it  decidedly  manganiferous.  I  am  informed 
that  by  this  means  there  occurs  a  very  considerable 
reduction  of  the  manganese  oxide  to  metallic  manganese 
by  the  metalloids  of  the  bath  and  that  the  manganese 
content  of  the  iron  rises  as  the  heat  progresses.  My 
information  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  any  figures  as  to 
the  relative  consumption  of  manganese  by  this  process 
and  by  the  other.  My  feeling  is  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  manganese  would  be  higher  if  charged  into  the 
blast  furnace  and  almost  completely  reduced  there 
than  if  charged  into  the  open-hearth  and  only  reduced 
to  a  fractional  extent. 

The  situation  which  confronts  us  in  regard  to  man- 
ganese is  acute  and  it  is  a  commercial  duty  and  a  pa- 
triotic necessity  to  conserve  the  supply,  not  by  one 
means  but  by  all  within  our  power.  I  hope  to  see 
shortly  a  meeting  of  the  metallurgists  of  all  the  steel 
plants  of  the  country  under  instruction  from  the  execu- 
tives of  their  respective  countries  to  thrash  out  all  these 
matters  to  the  very  bottom;  each  one  to  have  instruc- 
tions from  his  chief,  not  to  strive  for  a  partisan  advan- 
tage, but  as  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty  to  lay  all  the 
cards  on  the  table  and  give  to  all  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  each  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Higher  Prices  for  Manganese 

Let  me  close  this  portion  of  my  subject  with  a 
warning.  The  thing  for  the  steel  men  of  this  country 
to  hope  for  is  that  the  price  of  mangane.se  will  go  higher. 
The  shipping  situation  is  so  serious  that  ships  are  al- 
most certain  to  be  taken  out  of  the  manganese  trade 
and  that  will  cut  off  a  corresponding  percentage  of  our 
present  supply  of  manganese  ore.  It  is  positively 
known  that  our  supplies  in  this  country  are  sufficient 
to  last  us  for  two  or  three  years  if  they  are  intelligently 
handled  but  they  will  do  us  no  good  unless  they  are. 
developed  and  they  will  not  be  developed  unless  it  can 
be  done  at  a  profit  to  someone. 

I  have  recently  urged  upon  the  Government  Bureaus 
with  the  utmost  emphasis  at  my  command  the  ab- 
solute indispensability  of  a  pronouncement  from  the 
highest  authority  in  Washington  that  the  price  of  man- 


ganese ore  would  not  be  regulated  downward  during 
the  period  of  the  war  and  I  have  recommended  to  them 
that  if  pursuant  to  this  policy  the  price  of  manganese 
should  rise,  as  it  probably  will,  that  the  steel  makers 
should  be  allowed  a  compensating  increase  in  the  prices 
fixed  for  their  product. 

The  Bureaus  of  the  Government  are,  I  believe,  favor- 
able to  this  idea  and  if  you  work  along  this  line,  you 
can  accomplish  much,  but  if  you  take  the  short-sighted 
view  of  holding  down  the  price  of  manganese  by  price 
regulation,  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole  and  the  coun- 
try with  it  is  likely  to  suffer  because  of  the  fact  that 
manganese  which  you  can  get  at  .$500  a  ton  is  much 
better  than  manganese  at  a  nominal  price  of  $100 
which  you  can't  get. 

Supplies  of  Chromium 

The  importance  of  chromium  to  the  steel  industry 
is  twofold.  First,  when  alloyed  with  steel  in  small 
percentages,  it  exercises  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  material,  raising  the  elastic 
limit  and  increasing  the  hardness.  It  also  has  a  marked 
effect  in  intensifying  the  effect  of  other  alloying  ele- 
ments. Chrome  steels,  with  relatively  very  high  per- 
centages of  chromium,  are  used  where  extreme  hard- 
ness is  desired — in  crusher  jaws,  stamp  dies,  roll  shells 
and  the  like.  When  alloyed  in  smaller  percentages 
with  vanadium  or  nickel,  it  gives  wonderful  properties 
to  steel  used  for  high  grade  construction  purposes; 
automobile  and  aeroplane  .steel  are  very  largely 
chromium  steels. 

Second,  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  oxide  as  a  refrac- 
tory. The  oxide  has  an  extremely  high  melting  point 
and  is  chemically  exceedingly  inactive.  For  this  rea- 
son chrome  bricks  have  become  almost  indispensable  in 
certain  parts  of  the  open-hearth  furnace. 

Our  supplies  of  this  material  have  come  in  the  past 
principally  from  Greece,  New  Caledonia,  Rhodesia  and 
Russia.  These  are  all  far  distant  points,  measured  in 
terms  of  present-day  freight  rates  so  that  our  recent 
supplies  of  chromium  have  been  woefully  inadequate 
and  the  price  risen  to  correspond.  This  has  fostered 
the  development  of  mines  in  Canada  and  later  in  this 
country. 

Chromium  appears  on  this  Continent  at  least  to  be 
a  pockety  material,  it  occurs  as  a  segregation  or  as  a 
breaking-down  product  of  certain  eruptive  rocks,  and 
deposits  of  this  character  are  in  general  of  relatively 
small  size  and  uncertain  in  extent.  A  considerable  in- 
terest has  been  aroused  on  the  West  coast  where  there 
are  a  number  of  deposits  and  there  is  room  to  hope  that 
these,  in  addition  to  those  which  are  now  producing 
some  by  the  introduction  of  ore-dressing  methods, 
will  be  able  to  make  an  acceptable  product. 

Except  through  Governmental  action,  which  now 
appears  unlikely,  the  price  of  chromium  will  probably 
not  decline  while  the  war  continues,  for  there  is  no  hope 
that  the  shipping  situation  will  ease  up  for  a  year  or 
more  and  not  much  likelihood  that  we  shall  develop 
mines  of  chromium  in  this  country  comparable  with 
those  from  which  our  supply  has  come  in  the  past. 

[After  discussing  the  question  of  potash  supplies, 
Mr.  Johnson  concluded  his  address  with  the  following 
general  remarks.] 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  one  thought 
in  connection  with  that  event  to  which  all  our  energies 
and  hopes  are  directed,  the  settlement  of  the  war  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  us.  Many  of  the  questions  in- 
volved are  matters  of  world  politics  which  we  perhaps 
may  not  be  competent  to  discuss,  but  one  of  them  is 
a  matter  in  which  our  knowledge  and  opinion  should 
guide  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  recent  years  great 
deposits  of  potash  have  been  discovered  in  Alsace.  I 
understand  that  little  is  known  about  these  yet  except 
that  they  are  very  extensive.  In  the  post-war  period 
we  can  well  conceive  that  Germany  will  be  bled  dry 
financially  and  she  will  be  unable  to  pay  in  money, for 
the  crimes  which  she  has  committed,  but  she  may  be 
made  to  pay  in  resources  which  can  be  readily  turned 
into  cash  and  of  these  one  of  the  best  is  obviously  a 
vitally  important  fertilizing  material  of  which  the 
world's  supply  is  all  too  scanty. 
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Lorraine  Iron  Ore  and  Peace 

But  Alsace-Lorraine  involves  a  question  even  more 
important,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  than  justice  to 
France.  It  involves  the  possible  future  safety  of  the 
world.  You  do  not  need  me  to  tell  you  that  the  raw^ 
materials  of  war  to-day  are  iron  and  steel.  Without 
them  no  nation  could  last  a  week.  In  Lorraine  and 
Luxemburg  are  one  of  the  greatest  deposits  of  ore  in 
the  world,  low  grade  it  is  true,  measured  by  our  stand- 
ards but  still  commercially  of  immense  value  and 
utilized  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  in  Germany's  iron 
industry  before  the  war.  This  ore  body  then  con- 
stitutes a  huge  potential  arsenal,  for  without  it  or  its 
equivalent  all  other  arsenals  would  be  useless.  The 
question  then  which  will  confront  the  world  at  the 
peace  conference  is:  To  whom  shall  be  entrusted  the 
guardianship  of  a  great  potential  arsenal;  Germany, 
who  has  proven  herself  an  assassin  ready  to  arm  her- 
self to  the  teeth  and  spring  on  her  victim  unaware,  or 
France,  who  in  spite  of  hardship  and  suffering  has 
kept  burning  in  a  steady  and  brilliant  blaze  the  fires 
of  liberty,  civilization  and  peaceful  industry?  This  is 
a  question  which  politicians  do  not  understand  or 
realize.  It  is  one  of  your  great  duties  as  the  iron  and 
steel  men  of  the  world's  greatest  steel  center  to  force 
on  the  public  an  understanding  of  it  so  that  intelligent 
public  opinion  will  demand  insistently  that  the  motto 
which  controls  in  the  disposition  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
is  that  which  your  work  in  the  past  10  years  has  made 
famous— "Safety  First." 


CHANGE  IN  AIRPLANE  PROGRAM 


Extras  on  Tin  Plate 

The  following  statement  by  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman, 
Committee  on  Steel  and  Steel  Products  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  was  issued  Nov.  27.: 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman.  Committee  on  Steel  and 
Steel  Products,  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  re- 
ferring to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  under 
date  of  Nov.  20,  covering  certain  differentials  and 
extras  on  sheets,  tin  plates  and  round  billets  for  seam- 
less tubes,  states  that  the  Committee  now  recommends 
a  further  list  of  extras  on  tin  plates  covering  width 
and  length  on  cokes  and  charcoals  as  follows: 

Width   and  Length  Extras  on  Cokes  and  Charcoals 
All  Grades — Cokes  to  Premier  Charcoals: — 

No.  16  gage  to  No.  24  gage,  inclusive 

Ic.  per  100  lb.  for  each  inch  or  fraction  over  30  in.  wide. 

Ic.  per  100  lb.  for  each  inch  or  fraction  over  30  in.  long. 

195  lb.  to  90  lb.,  inclusive. 

5c.  basis  for  each  inch  or  fraction  over  28  in.  wide. 

2c.  basis  for  each  inch  or  fraction  over  30  in.  long. 


Lighter  than  90  lb.  to  75  lb. 

10c.  basis  for  each  inch  or  fraction  over  28  in. 

4c.  basis  for  each  inch  or  fraction  over  30  in. 


wide, 
long. 


Lighter  than  75  lb.  to  55  lb. 

15c.  basis  for  each  inch  or  fraction  over  28  in.  wide. 

5c.  basis  for  each  inch  or  fraction  over  30   in.  long. 


The  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  erecting  four  new 
buildings  for  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  Two  of  these  are  90  x  1000  ft.,  one  90  x 
800  ft.,  and  one  250  x  400  ft.  These  are  in  addition  to 
a  building  100  x  802  ft.  recently  completed  by  the  same 
builder  for  this  company.  The  Austin  Co.  has  also  re- 
cently taken  a  contract  for  a  Government  building  at 
Jacksonville,  Ind.,  45  x  167  ft.,  to  be  used  for  sponging 
cloth,  a  building  for  the  Four  Lakes  Ordnance  Co., 
Madison,  Wis.,  150  x  500  ft.,  the  contract  including 
heat,  lighting,  plumbing  and  the  installation  of  a  travel- 
ing crane,  two  buildings  for  the  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  one 
146  x  40  ft.  and  one  82  x  29  ft.,  and  an  additional  build- 
ing for  the  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  60  x 
300  ft.  

Twelve  of  117  drafted  men  of  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
leaving  for  the  National  Army  cantonment  at  Camp 
Custer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  on  Nov.  20,  were  held  at 
home  on  Government  orders  which  indicated  that  the 
men  will  be  recruited  in  the  industrial  naval  reserve 
for  service  in  the  plant  of  the  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  a  large  shipyard  which  was  commandeered  by  the 
Government  several  months  ago. 


Liberty  Motor  Will  Be  Built  for  Scout  Duty  and 
French  Motors  for  Fighting  'Planes 

Recent  rumors  that  the  Liberty  airplane  engine  had 
proved  a  failure  are  emphatically  denied  in  official 
quarters  in  Washington.  Unofficially,  The  Iron  Age 
learns,  however,  that  a  decision  has  been  reached  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  Liberty  motor  to  scout  duty  and 
the  time-tried  French  motors  will  be  used  on  the  battle 
airplanes  used  by  the  United  States  Government.  In 
various  ways,  the  airplane  plans  of  France  and  the 
United  States  appear  to  have  been  consolidated.  "The . 
French-American  airplane  program"  is  a  phrase  that  is 
now  frequently  used  in  Washington. 

The  decision  to  use  the  Liberty  motor  for  scout  duty 
only  is  believed  to  have  followed  the  criticism  of  French 
airplane  experts  that  the  United  States  in  putting  all 
its  faith  in  the  one  motor  was  placing  its  eggs  all  in  one 
basket,  and  that  if,  under  actual  fighting  conditions,  the 
Liberty  motor  did  not  measure  fully  up  to  expectations, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  The  motors 
which  the  French  and  English  have  used  most  success- 
fully in  battle  are  the  Renault  Gnome,  Hispano-Suiza 
and  the  Rolls-Royce.  It  is  now  apparent  that  this  Gov- 
ernment will  build  a  certain  number  of  each  of  these 
motors  in  the  United  States.  Contracts  have  recently 
been  placed  with  American  manufacturers  for  Renault 
and  Hispano-Suiza  motors  and  other  contracts  are 
pending.  In  addition,  this  Government  will  provide 
additional  equipment  for  the  French  automobile  plants 
which  are  making  airplane  engines  and  will  also  supply 
several  thousand  mechanics,  who  are  now  being  re- 
cruited. The  original  program  was  to  build  only  5000 
Liberty  motors  in  France,  but  latest  information  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  will  assist  the  French 
in  building  a  large  number  of  French  and  English  en- 
gines as  well. 

An  important  step  in  the  airplane  program  was  the 
taking  over  by  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  of  the 
plant  and  equipment  of  the  General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  at  a  price  said  to  have  been  fixed 
at  $2,500,000.  The  General  Vehicle  Co.  has  been  figur- 
ing for  some  time  on  a  large  contract  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Gnome  motors  and  had  issued  a  list  of  about 
900  machine  tools  to  be  purchased.  The  plant  will 
probably  be  used  by  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  for 
experiments  in  airplane  engine  construction. 


October  Ferromanganese  Imports  Small 

Fe'.romanganese  imports  into  the  United  States  in 
October  were  only  about  2000  tons,  or  the  lowest  for 
any  month  this  year.  According  to  reports  to.  THE 
Iron  Age,  1185  tons  of  this  came  through  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  and  865  tons  through  Baltimore. 


The  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  are  to 
be  told  of  the  city's  greatness  as  a  manufacturing  and 
industrial  center  through  a  plan  advanced  by  A.  S. 
Goldsborough,  director  of  the  Civic  and  Industrial 
Bureau  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners. A  series  of  lectures  will  be  given  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  City  College,  Teachers'  Training 
School  and  the  high  schools.  Among  those  who  will 
deliver  the  lectures  and  their  subjects  are  Holden  A. 
Evans,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  &  Ship- 
building Co.,  "Baltimore  as  a  Shipbuilding  Center  and 
Why  It  Should  Be  a  Leader";  and  J.  A.  Davis  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  "Baltimore  as  a  Steel-Making 
Center." 

It  is  announced  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
plans  to  increase  the  ore-handling  facilities  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  by  the  erection  of  a  new  dock  and  storage  tracks. 
It  is  stated  that  the  improvement  will  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  $2,000,000. 


The  Government  and  Iron  and  Steel  Prices 


Further  Hearings  on  the  Pomerene 
Bill  Expected,  but  Its  Passage  Is 
Not  Likely  by  Jan.   1,  If  at  All 


Washington,  Nov.  27. — The  question  as  to  the  pro- 
gram to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  the  Pomerene  bill 
providing  for  governmental  control  of  iron  and  steel 
prices  will  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  to  be  held  next 
week  and  interest  in  the  outcome  is  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  the  existing  arrangement,  under  which  the 
President  has  promulgated  prices  fixed  as  the  result  of 
negotiations  with  the  committee  representing  the  steel 
industry,  expires  on  Jan.  1.  The  bill  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  subcommittee  of  which  its  author,  Senator  Pomer- 
ene, and  its  most  energetic  advocate.  Senator  Cummins 
of  Iowa,  are  the  leading  members.  Senator  Pomerene 
has  reached  Washington  and  it  is  understood  that  a 
quorum,  both  of  the  full  committee  and  of  the  sub- 
committee, will  be  here  when  Congress  re-convenes 
next  Monday. 

"It  is  too  early  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
action  that  will  be  taken  on  my  bill,"  said  Senator 
Pomerene  to  the  correspondent  of  The  Iron  Age.  "I 
gather  from  correspondence  and  as  the  result  of  inter- 
course with  business  men  that  there  is  no  abatement 
of  interest  in  this  subject  and  it  is  evident  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  steel  industry  to  the  country  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 
Our  subcommittee  has  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  measure  and  I  expect  that  we  shall  take  it  up  again 
very  soon  and  reach  a  decision  as  to  the  recommenda- 
tion we  shall  make  to  the  Senate.  I  have  given  the 
matter  considerable  thought  during  the  recess  and  my 
convictions  on  the  subject  are  quite  as  strong  if  not 
stronger  than  they  were  when  I  originally  presented 
my  bill." 

Cannot  Pass  by  Jan.  1 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  certain  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  express  the  opinion  that  the 
Pomerene  bill  can  be  passed  by  Congress  in  time  to 
become  effective  when  the  present  arrangement  as  to 
steel  prices  expires  on  Jan.  1  next,  there  is  really  little 
basis  for  such  a  belief.  The  expectation  that  the  bill 
can  be  put  through  within  the  next  30  days  is  based 
almost  wholly  upon  the  fact  that  the  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress is  already  organized  and  that  the  active  work  of 
legislation  may  begin  as  soon  as  the  two  houses  re- 
assemble. On  the  other  hand,  however,  although  Con- 
g^ress  will  convene  on  Dec.  3  it  will  adjourn  for  the 
holiday  recess  about  Dec.  20  until  Jan.  4,  leaving  only 
about  15  working  days  before  the  first  of  the  new  year. 
Even  should  the  subcommittee  report  the  bill  at  its 
first  meeting  it  would  undoubtedly  be  debated  at  some 
length  in  the  full  committee  and,  as  the  committee 
will  hold  but  one  meeting  a  week,  it  is  unlikely  that' 
the  bill  can  be  reported  to  the  Senate  much  before  the 
holiday  recess.  At  least  a  dozen  Senators  are  pre- 
pared to  discuss  80  promising  a  subject  as  governmental 
price-fixing  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  the  de- 
bate on  this  measure  would  undoubtedly  consume  a 
week  or  ten  days  even  if  its  immediate  consideration 
could  be  secured. 

Hearings  for  Steel  Consumers 

The  situation  in  the  House  foreshadows  still  further 
delay.  The  bill  would  probably  be  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
will  be  reorganized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Repre- 
sentative Sims,  of  Tennessee,  who  succeeds  Represen- 


tative Adamson,  of  Georgia,  recently  transferred  to 
the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers.  Sev- 
eral members  of  this  committee  have  already  begun  a 
study  of  the  Pomerene  bill  and  are  prepared  to  demand 
hearings  for  steel  consumers.  They  point  out  that 
while  the  Senate  committee  issued  a  general  invitation 
to  all  interested  parties  to  appear  at  the  hearings  ac- 
corded at  the  last  session,  the  notice  was  so  brief  and 
the  hearings  were  so  limited  that  no  one  representing 
actual  consumers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Assurances  are  now  given  that  if  the  House  committee 
takes  the  matter  up  there  will  be  plenty  of  witnesses 
to  keep  the  hearings  going  for  a  considerable  period. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  require  not  less  than  30 
days  and  possibly  a  much  longer  time  for  the  House 
committee  to  consider  the  measure  and  for  the  House 
to  pass  it.  A  further  delay  would  ensue  in  the  event 
the  House  changed  the  Senate  bill  in  any  important 
particular  as  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  refer  the 
measure  to*  a  conference  committee. 

Presidential  Price  Fixing 

Sentiment  in  Congress  and  especially  in  the  House 
is  growing  in  favor  of  that  feature  of  the  Pomerene 
bill  which  authorizes  the  President  "whenever  and 
wherever  in  his  judgment  necessary  for  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to 
fix  the  price  of  iron  ore,  iron,  steel,  and  their  products 
wherever  and  whenever  sold,  either  by  producer  or 
dealer,  to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  and  to 
regulate  the  production,  sale,  shipment,  distribution, 
apportionment,  or  storage  thereof  among  dealers  and 
consumers,  domestic  or  foreign."  The  proposition  is 
also  favored  that  the  President  shall  exercise  this  au- 
thority through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  that  in  the  event  that  any  producer  or 
dealer  fails  or  neglects  to  conform  to  promulgated 
prices  the  President  shall  have  power  to  take  over  his 
plant  or  his  business  and  operate  it  through  any  agency 
he  may  select  for  the  purpose.  This  method  of  pro- 
cedure, it  is  contended  is  likely  to  prove  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  alternative  proposition  embodied  in  the 
Pomerene  bill  giving  power  to  the  President  to  require 
all  producers  of  iron  ore,  iron,  steel  and  their  products 
"to  sell  their  products  or  designated  portions  thereof 
only  to  the  United  States  through  an  agency  to  be 
designated  by  the  President,  such  agency  to  regulate 
the  resale  of  and  to  resell  such  iron  ore,  iron,  steel,  and 
their  products  or  designated  portions  thereof  and  to 
regulate  and  fix  the  prices  thereof,  and  to  establish 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  arid  to  regulate  the  produc- 
tion, shipment,  distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage 
thereof  among  dealers,  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign, 
and  to  make  payment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof 
to  the  producers  thereof,  or  to  the  person  or  persons 
legally  entitled  to  said  payment." 

It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to  strike  from  the  meas- 
ure the  alternative  provision  quoted  but  to  leave  it  in 
the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  Presi- 
dent's hands.  If  clothed  with  full  powers  the  President, 
it  is  pointed  out,  will  be  able  to  control  the  entire  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  prices  without  difficulty  and  with- 
out raising  the  vexatious  questions  that  might  arise 
under  the  alternative  provision  of  the  Pomerene  bill, 
which  might  result  in  the  arbitrary  commandeering  of 
output  and  the  raising  of  issues  as  to  consequential 
damages. 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  for  Lower  Prices 

Developments  with  reference  to  the  Pomerene  bill 
are  being  closely  followed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  members  of  which  not  only  favor  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  but  are  practically  on  the  record, 
through  Commissioner  Davies'  declarations,  as  advo- 
cating the  abrogation  of  contracts,  especially  those 
made  at  prices  above  the  present  market.  Certain 
members  of  the  commission  also  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  substitution  of  a  law  for  the  present  mutual  con- 
sent arrangement  and  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
general  scaling  down  of  all  the  prices  thus  far  pro- 
mulgated and  especially  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
price  of  pig  iron  and  other  basic  products.  Members  of 
the  commission  feel  that  the  elaborate  investigation 
into  the  cost  of  producing  iron  and  steel  in  various 
forms,  which  preceded  the  promulgation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  first  schedule  in  which  the  price  of  pig  iron 
was  fixed,  was  a  waste  of  time  and  that  the  figures 
obtained  by  the  commission's  experts  were  wholly 
ignored. 

Commissioner  Davies  compiled  a  voluminous  report 
on  costs  of  production  and  utilized  some  of  his  figures 
in  the  elaborate  statement  he  made  before  the  Senate 
committee  during  the  consideration  of  the  Pomerene 
bill.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  data  gathered  in  the 
cost  investigation  has  been  published,  however,  and  the 
opinion  is  entertained  by  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mission that  a  comparison  of  the  report  with  the  sched- 
ule of  prices  since  promulgated  would  make  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  exhibit  that  would  probably  hasten 
the  passage  of  the  Pomerene  bill  or  some  similar  legis- 
lation. 

Steel  Men  Do  Not  Expect  a  Change 

To  the  extent  that  representatives  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry here  will  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  it 
appears  to  be  their  view  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
legislation  dealing  with  price  fixing  so  long  as  the  mat- 
ter can  be  handled  so  satisfactorily  by  negotiation.  It 
is  urged  in  this  connection  that  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  prices  and  supplies  of  iron  and  steel  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  than  that  concerning  coal  and  coke, 
the  cost  and  distribution  of  which  the  President  is 
specifically  authorized  to  regulate  by  the  terms  of  the 
Lever  food,  feed  and  fuel  act.  Emphasis  is  put  upon 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  steel  famine  nor  marked 
shortage,  except  so  far  as  the  actual  tie-up  of  loaded 
cars  has  produced  congestion  in  certain  districts,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  in  no  way  attributable  to  lack  of 
presidential  authority  to  fix  prices  or  regulate  distri- 
bution. The  steel  men  here  who  are  co-operating  with 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  do  not  expect  that  the 
Pomerene  bill  will  be  passed  in  the  near  future  and  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  when  the  present  arrangement 
expires  on  Jan.  1  it  will  be  renewed  for  a  considerable 
period  as  the  result  of  negotiations  between  the  war 
industries  board  and  representatives  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, w.  L.  c. 

Serious  Car  Shortage 

Seattle,  Nov.  24. — The  most  serious  question  con- 
fronting manufacturers  in  the  Northwest  is  the  ex- 
treme car  shortage,  which  has  now  reached  the  state 
of  Washington.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
obtain  relief,  but  this  has  not  been  forthcoming.  The 
lumber  industry  is  particularly  affected,  and  a  number 
of  mills  are  facing  a  complete  shutdown  unless  cars  are 
speedily  available.  The  organization  of  the  extensive 
lumbering  operations  to  get  out  spruce  for  military  air- 
planes is  progressing  rapidly,  and  huge  tracts  from 
Alaska  to  southern  Oregon  will  be  opened  up.  Dozens 
of  sawmills  will  be  released  from  ordinary  work,  and 
enter  exclusively  into  the  manufacture  of  airplane 
stock. 


STEEL  CORPORATION  AT  MOBILE 


Shipyard  Construction  to  Be  Pushed — The  New 
Mills  at  Fairfield 

President  George  G,  Crawford  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  has  given  out  this  week  the 
following  statement  concerning  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  shipbuilding  plant  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  on 
which  construction  work  will  begin  at  once.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  new  company,  which  will  be  known 
as  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Tennessee  company.  The  statement  gives 
more  detail  than  has  been  published  heretofore  concern- 
ing plate  and  structural  mills  and  the  other  capacity 
that  will  be  provided  at  Fairfield,  Ala.,  to  supply  ma- 
terial for  the  new  shipyard. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  construction  immediately  on 
a  shipyard  upon  the  land  recently  purchased  north  of 
Mobile,  Ala.  Ten  shipways  will  be  laid  down  and 
wharves  of  suitable  capacity  for  fitting  out  the  ships 
will  be  built.  A  large  power  plant,  boiler  shop,  plate 
and  angle  shop,  machine  shop,  steel  metal  shop,  joiner 
shop,  forge  shop,  storehouse  and  main  oflRce  will  be 
constructed. 

Two  large  villages  have  been  laid  out,  one  for  white 
and  the  other  for  colored  workmen.  Both  villages  will 
have  paved  main  streets  and  sidewalks,  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers,  a  pure  water  supply  and  street  railway 
and  electric  light  service.  About  1600  houses  of  at- 
tractive appearance  will  be  completed  during  the  next 
twelve  months.  The  health,  safety,  comfort  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  employees  and  their  families  will  be  consid- 
ered in  planning  the  works  and  villages. 

The  construction  of  the  shipbuilding  plant  will  be 
done  by  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  Co.  The 
board  of  directors  will  be  as  follows:  E.  H.  Gary,  J. 
A.  Farrell,  George  G.  Crawford,  H.  C.  Ryding,  L.  T. 
Beech er.  The  officers  of  the  company  will  be:  George  G. 
Crawford,  president;  H.  C.  Ryding,  vice-president;  J. 
F.  Coleman,  general  superintendent;  L.  T.  Beecher,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  F.  B,  Winslow,  auditor;  A.  W. 
Carey,  traffic  manager;  Geo.  H.  Gray,  purchasing 
agent;  Lloyd  Noland,  superintendent  health  depart- 
ment; F.  M.  Joy,  superintendent  roads  and  buildings 
department;  J.  F.  Vance,  superintendent  central  labor 
bureau. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  steel  plates  and  shapes 
suitable  for  building  ships,  the  following  construction 
is  now  under  way  at  the  Fairfield  works  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.;  A  40-in.  blooming 
mill,  a  110-in.  plate  mill,  a  26-in.  shape  mill,  and  600 
houses  for  employees.  In  addition  there  will  be  con- 
structed at  Fairfield  the  following  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  parts  and  machinery  for  ships:  A  plate 
and  angle  shop,  a  forge  shop,  a  foundry,  a  machine 
shop  and  400  houses  for  employees. 

To  secure  additional  steel  capacity  a  third  converter 
will  be  installed  in  the  converting  jniW  at  Ensley  Works 
and  an  additional  open  hearth  furnace  of  larger  size 
than  the  existing  furnaces. 


Will  Meet  in  Cleveland 

The  triple  convention  of  the  National  Supply  and 
Machinery  Dealers'  Association,  the  Southern  Supply 
and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association  and  the  American 
Supply  and  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Association  will 
be  held  in  Cleveland  on  May  15,  16  and  17,  1918,  ac- 
cording to  the  announcement  just  issued  to  members 
by  F.  D.  Mitchell,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  sec- 
retary of  the  latter  organization. 

The  Chicago  Superheater  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
formed  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotive, 
marine  and  stationary  superheaters  and  independently 
stoker-fired  superheaters.  The  company's  offices  are 
in  the  First  National  Bank  Building,  .38  South  Dearborn 
Street.  Officers  are  Charles  F.  O'Connell,  president; 
Edward  A.  Geoghegan,  vice-president  and  mechanical 
engineer,  and  N.  L.  O'Connell,  secretary. 
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Book  Reviews 

Electric  Furnaces  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry.     By 

I  W.  Rodenhauser,  J.  Schoenawa  and  C.  H.  Vom 
Baur.  Pages  XVIII  +  429,  6x9,  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.    Price,  $3.75. 

With  the  great  growth  of  the  electric  steel  industry, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  where  nearly  every 
type  of  furnace  is  in  commercial  operation,  a  book  con- 
taining up-to-date  theoretical  and  practical  information 
on  this  subject  answers  a  real  necessity  and  will  be 
warmly  welcomed.  The  second  edition  of  this  work 
adequately  meets  every  present  demand  and  is  as 
modem  in  its  data  as  it  is  possible  for  a  book  to  be. 

About  five  years  ago  the  first  edition  appeared  with 
Mr.  Vom  Baur  as  the  translator  of  the  German  original. 
The  new  edition  is  now  offered  as  largely  rewritten, 
and  Mr.  Vom  Baur  is  joint  author,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  original  matter  incorporated.  The  author 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  practical  electric  furnace 
work,  especially  from  the  electrical  engineering  stand- 
point, and  his  acquaintance  with  leaders  in  the  new 
field  has  opened  up  valuable  sources  of  information, 
much  of  which  he  has  been  able  to  incorporate  in  a 
book  now  largely  his  own. 

Comparing  this  edition  with  the  original.  Chapters 
1,  2,  3  and  4  are  unchanged;  they  treat  of  general  his- 
torical and  theoretical  matters.  Chapter  5,  "General 
Conditions  for  the  Operation  of  Electric  Furnaces," 
has  been  amplified  to  some  extent.  Chapter  6,  "Arc 
Furnaces  in  General"  has  been  largely  rewritten  with 
the  aid  of  first-hand  data  from  Dr.  Carl  Bering.  The 
importance  of  this  chapter  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  electric  furnaces  in  the 
United  States  are  of  the  arc  type. 

Chapter  7,  "The  Stassano  Furnace,"  has  also  been 
rewritten  and  the  author  shows  why  the  furnace^ had 
to  be  taken  from  active  competition.  Chapter  8,  "The 
Heroult  Furnace,"  is  an  entirely  new  one  and  contains 
very  recent  data  from  reliable  sources.  Chapter  9,  "The 
Girod  Furnace,"  is  unaltered  with  the  exception  of  a 
new  illustration.  Chapter  10,  "The  Rennerf elt  Furnace," 
has  been  completely  rewritten  from  the  author's  own 
experience  and  observation.  Chapters  11  and  12  on 
"The  Induction  Furnace"  and  "The  Kjellin  Furnace" 
are  practically  unchanged.  Chapter  13,  "The  Rochlmg- 
Rodenhauser,"  has  been  modified  somewhat.  An  m- 
teresting  addition  are  two  illustrations  of  the  large 
transformer  core  and  coils  of  the  20-ton  induction 
furnaces  at  Lebanon,  Pa.  Chapter  14,  "The  Electric 
Shaft  Furnace,"  has  not  been  changed  much.  In  Part 
II  of  the  book,  under  "The  Electric  Metallurgy  of  Iron 
and  Steel,"  Mr.  Vom  Baur  has  added  a  great  deal  con- 
cerning iron  smelting  in  the  "Heroult"  furnace,  now  the 
Crawford  furnace  at  Heroult,  Shasta  County,  Cal. 

In  a  "General  Review,"  Chapter  15,  the  treatment 
of  the  Gronwall-Dixon  furnace  has  been  expanded,  with 
a  few  pages  on  the  Greaves-Etchells  furnace,  recently 
introduced  into  this  country.  The  Snyder  furnace  is 
di8cu.s.sed  in  a  few  words  as  not  in  large  use  because  of 
its  single  phase  and  its  low  power  factor  of  60  per  cent. 
Part  II  treats  of  the  "Materials  for  Furnace  Con- 
struction and  the  Costs  of  Operation."  Carborundum 
brick  are  mentioned  as  giving  good  results  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  electric  .steel  output  of  the  world 
is  considered  and  on  page  304  J.  H.  Gray  is  quoted  as 
stating  that  with  a  6-ton  basic  Heroult  furnace,  operat- 
ing 24-hr.  each  day  and  6  days  each  week,  with  elec- 
tricity at  Ic.  per  kw.  hr.,  the  cost  of  refined  steel,  one 
or  two  BlagH,  should  not  be  on  the  average  over  $15 
per  ton,  plus  the  cost  of  scrap  in  normal  times.  There 
is  much  other  new  material  in  this  section. 

The  author  emphasizcH  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace 
for  melting  fcrromangancse  before  its  introduction  into 
the  molten  steel,  saving  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  alloy 
and  producing  a  better  steel.  He  cites  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  two  furnaces  so  used  in  the  United 
States  against  20  to  25  in  Europe. 

A  table  on  page  271  shows  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  the  steel  industry  in  the  world  on  July  1,  1917.  The 
grand  total  was  562,  of  which  177  were  in  the  United 


States,  94  in  Great  Britain,  45  in  Sweden,  40  in  France 
and  34  in  Canada.  The  Heroult  comprises  nearly  half 
or  244,  and  the  Rennerfelt  is  next  with  84. 

The  Design  of  Machine  Elements.  By  W.  G.  Dunkley. 
Two  volumes;  pages,  210  with  123  illustrations  in 
Vol.  I  and  220  with  122  illustrations  in  Vol.  II;  4V2 
x  7  in.  Published  by  Scott,  Greenwood  &  Son,  Lon- 
don, England,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  25  Park  Place, 
New  York,  American  distributer.  Price,  $1.50  per 
volume. 

Described  by  the  publishers  as  "A  handbook  for 
students  and  draughtsmen  engaged  in  engineering  de- 
sign," and  each  complete  in  itself,  the  above  two  vol- 
umes by  an  English  author  make  their  appearance  in 
what  is  termed  "The  Broadway  Series  of  Engineering 
Handbooks." 

The  first  volume  deals  with  forces  and  stresses, 
shafting  and  bearings,  couplings  and  springs.  This 
volume  consists  of  seven  chapters,  the  opening  one 
dealing  briefly  with  the  conditions  for  equilibrium  be- 
tween forces  acting  on  a  body.  Then  follows  a  long 
chapter  on  "Stress,  Strain,  Twisting  and  Bending  Mo- 
ment." Here  the  ordinary  textbook  facts  on  such  sub- 
jects are  dealt  with,  but  in  a  very  practical  manner, 
and  with  very  comprehensive  examples.  The  third 
chapter  is  devoted  to  shafts  and  studs,  and  the  fourth 
with  bearings,  pedestals,  hangers,  wall  brackets  and 
swivel  pedestals.  The  fifth  chapter  deals  briefly,  but  in 
an  up-to-date  manner,  with  ball  and  roller  bearings,  the 
sixth  with  keys  and  couplings,  and  the  seventh  with 
springs. 

The  second  volume  deals  with  screws  and  bolts, 
clutches,  belts  and  pulleys,  and  gearing.  This  volume 
consists  of  five  chapters,  opening  with  one  in  which 
screw  threads,  bolts,  and  screws  are  dealt  with  at 
length,  discussing  standards,  methods  of  measuring  and 
efficiencies  of  various  types.  The  second  chapter  deals 
briefly  with  belts  and  pulleys,  the  information  set  down 
being,  unfortunately,  the  least  modem  of  any  given  in 
either  volume. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  driving  clutches,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  comprehensive  in  either  volume. 
The  various  types  of  clutches  are  explained  and  illus- 
trated in  principle,  and  excellent  data  for  their  con- 
struction given.  The  fourth  chapter  treats  on  gearing 
at  length,  merely  duplicating,  however,  the  data  given 
in  any  standard  work  on  the  subject.  The  concluding 
chapter  deals  with  driving  chains,  lifting  chains  and 
wire  ropes. 

The  Application  of  EflSciency  Principles — By  George  H. 

Shepard.  Pages  X  +  368,  5%  x  9  in.,  illustrated. 
Published  by  the  Engineering  Magazine  Co.,  New 
York,  and  for  sale  by  U.  P.  C.  Book  Co.  Price  $3. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  former  member  of  the 
staff  of  Harrington  Emerson,  has  attempted  to  eluci- 
date the  twelve  principles  of  efficiency  as  laid  down  in 
the  writings  of  that  engineer.  In  his  preface,  the 
author  states  that  while  Mr.  Emerson  made  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  principles  in  his  books,  he  gave  but 
little  information  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
their  application.  This  criticism  has  occurred  to  more 
than  one  reader  of  the  principles,  and  an  attempt  to 
set  forth,  in  a  practical  manner,  the  difficulties  of  using 
them  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  who  have  sought  after  efficiency  but 
without  any  definite  knowledge  of  how  to  obtain  it. 

The  author  treats  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent manner  than  it  has  been  handled  heretofore.  Each 
principle,  as  planning,  scheduling,  despatching,  rout- 
ing, etc.,  is  outlined  and  restated  in  the  author's  own 
language.  Its  application  is  illustrated  by  citations  of 
examples  from  various  industries  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments. Several  illustrations  are  given  in  each 
case  to  present  the  idea  from  several  different  angles 
and  to  show  the  wide  scope  and  universal  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  efficiency.  The  author  comments  on 
the  results  and  frequently  buttresses  his  comments  by 
quotations  from  authorities  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion.    There  is  no  attempt  made  to  trace  the  entire 
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set  of  principles  through  in  their  application  to  a  single 
industry  or  business. 

Whether  or  not  the  author  has  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing his  object  of  making  more  clear  the  appli- 
cation of  Mr.  Emerson's  principles  is  an  open  question. 
If  his  idea  has  been  to  enable  the  manufacturer  and  the 
business  man  to  install  the  Emerson  methods,  using  this 
book  and  Mr.  Emerson's  works  as  textbooks,  the  re- 
viewer feels  that  he  has  not  accomplished  what  he  set 
out  to  do.  The  treatment  is  so  disconnected  that  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  link  up 
he  twelve  principles  into  a  smoothly  working  mechan- 
ism. The  principles  of  efficiency  are  so  interrelated 
that  they  must  be  considered  in  their  effects  one  upon 
the  other,  if  the  best,  in  fact,  if  workable  results  are 
to  obtain.  The  efficiency  engineer,  already  familiar 
with  the  principles  and  their  working,  can  readily  see 
this  interrelation,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  untrained 
mind  can,  from  Prof.  Shepard's  discussion,  connect 
them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  From  the  reviewer's 
point  of  view  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  taken 
a  single  industry  and  followed  the  application  of  the 
principles  to  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Variations  of 
the  application  of  the  principles  could  have  been  ap- 
pended, showing  how  they  apply  to  cases  of  somewhat 
different  character  than  the  one  forming  the  body  of 
the  work.  This  method  would  have  given  the  reader 
a  clear  idea  of  the  mutual  dependency  of  the  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  have  shown  that  they  could 
be  adapted  to  every  class  of  industry. 

If  however,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  principles  of  efficiency  are  of  universal  application, 
he  has  succeeded  admirably.  His  examples  are  well 
selected,  and  the  comments  on  them  show  judgment 
and  clear  thinking.  He  has  covered  the  subject  in  a 
thorough  manner,  and  has  met  many  of  the  adverse 
criticisms  that  have  been  and  still  are  leveled  against 
the  movement  of  which  he  is  an  exponent.  The  book 
contains  much  that  is  good,  and  can  be  read  with  profit 
by  manufacturers  and  business  men  in  general.  Even 
the  engineer  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  will  bene- 
fit by  reason  of  the  new  angle  from  which  his  work  is 
viewed.  R.  K. 


The  1918  edition  of  "Motor  Trucks  of  America,"  by 
S.  V.  Norton,  manager  of  truck  tire  sales  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution Jan.  1.  The  book  consists  of  200  pages  of 
text  and  illustrations.  It  is  the  sixth  to  be  issued  in 
as  many  years.  Complete  specifications  of  nearly  150 
of  the  leading  gas  and  electric-driven  motor  trucks  will 
be  found  in  the  volume.  The  illustrations  show  the 
latest  models  and  the  information  is  compiled  by  the 
manufacturers  themselves. 


A  book  on  industrial  conciliation  has  been  prepared 
by  John  F.  Sherman,  20  Broad  Street,  New  York,  in- 
tended for  distribution  among  executives.  It  explains 
methods  he  employs  in  meeting  employer-employee 
dissensions. 


STEEL  PLANT  NEAR  SEATTLE 

Definite  Announcement  Follows  Report  of  New 
York  Engineer 

Formal  announcement  that  the  projected  steel  plant 
to  be  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  to  be- 
come a  reality  has  been  made  by  Bart.  L.  Thane,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Alaska-Gastineau  Mining  Corpora- 
tion and  head  of  the  steel  syndicate  that  will  construct 
the  plant.  Mr.  Thane  made  the  announcement  at  a 
recent  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  Frederick  Karl 
Struve,  banker  of  Seattle,  which  was  attended  by  50 
prominent  business  men  of  that  city.  The  plant,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Thane,  will  be  located  in  King  county, 
between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  on  a  site  of  1000  acres  of 
level  land,  adjacent  to  salt  water,  with  a  water  level 
grade  to  the  mines.  The  site  has  been  under  option 
for  months. 

Mr.  Thane  has  received  the  moral  support  of  Seattle 


business  men,  and  a  committee  has  been  named,  as  fol- 
lows, to  promote  the  steel  plant,  and  to  use  its  influence 
to  secure  Federal  approval  of  the  purchase  by  the  steel 
syndicate  of  the  equipment  needed  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  plant:  Clarence  W.  Wiley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  rep- 
resenting the  shipbuilders;  F.  K.  Struve,  president  of 
the  Seattle  National  Bank,  representing  the  bankers; 
A.  J.  Rhodes,  president  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Club,  representing  Seattle's 
chief  business  organization;  James  D.  Lowman,  vice- 
president  of  the  Union  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  represent- 
ing the  city's  business  interests  at  large;  William 
Pigott,  president  of  the  Seattle  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and 
vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.,  represent- 
ing the  iron  and  steel  men.  A.  J.  Rhodes  is  chairman 
of  the  committee,  which  will  devote  its  entire  influence 
toward  securing  necessary  materials  to  insure  the  con- 
struction of  the  plant,  through  Government  order  to  the 
Eastern  steel  plants. 

Mr.  Thane  states  that  the  steel  syndicate  is  com- 
posed of  five  San  Francisco  men :  William  H.  Crocker, 
president  of  the  Crocker  National  Bank;  Wellington 
Gregg,  vice-president  of  the  Crocker  Bank ;  Herber 
Fleischacker,  president  of  the  Anglo-London-Paris  and 
American  Bank;  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Improvement  Co.,  and  Mr.  Thane. 

The  proposed  plant  will  represent  an  ultimate  ex- 
penditure of  $25,000,000  and  the  initial  unit  to  be  con- 
structed will  cost  $9,000,000.  The  syndicate  has  spent 
$250,000  in  the  various  steps  of  the  investigation  into 
the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Thane,  in  dis- 
cussing the  steps  taken  by  the  syndicate,  said: 

"First,  we  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  present 
availability  of  the  three  materials  needed  for  our  pig 
iron;  coke,  iron  ore  and  limestone;  second,  we  were  in- 
terested only  in  coking  coals  and  iron  ores  that  could 
be  delivered  at  our  strategic  center,  meaning  Seattle, 
at  a  total  cost  not  greater  than  the  cost  of  similar  raw 
materials  delivered  at  furnaces  in  the  East,  and  we 
found  such  coals  and  ores;  third,  we  studied  the  market 
and  plant  sites,  taking  two  of  the  latter  under  option. 
Then  we  laid  every  bit  of  data  before  an  eastern  check- 
ing engineer  of  great  repute,  J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of 
New  York.  His  report  was  extremely  favorable  in  all 
respects.  It  showed  that  while  the  plan  originally  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  our  engineers  called  for  a  $25,000,000 
plant,  conditions  existing  now  were  such  as  to  warrant 
starting  one  blast  furnace  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000,  with 
$4,000,000  to  be  expended  later  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  from  the  pig  iron."  The  $5,000,000  includes  pur- 
chase of  coal  mines  and  of  the  large  site  for  the  plant 
and  also  the  cost  of  leases  and  development  of  ore 
properties. 

The  project  is  receiving  the  hearty  support  of  ship- 
builders in  the  Puget  Sound  district,  who  have  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  securing  steel  from  eastern 
centers,  and  who  have  had  to  pay  constantly  advancing 
prices  for  all  such  materials.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
establishment  of  a  steel  plant  in  the  Puget  Sound  sec- 
tion would  insure  the  permanency  and  steady  growth 
of  the  shipbuilding  business,  with  its  allied  lines  of 
industry. 

Mr.  Thane  states  that  ground  will  be  broken  for  the 
project  within  90  days,  and  that  within  18  months  after 
that  date  the  first  pig  iron  will  be  turned  out,  if  Federal 
permission  to  secure  materials  can  be  obtained. 


The  Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  begun  the  monthly  publication  of  a  stock  list  of 
milling  cutters.  The  list  is  contained  in  a  conveniently 
arranged  booklet  and  includes  standard  cutters  in  both 
high-speed  and  carbon  steel  which  are  in  stock  and  from 
which  immediate  shipments  can  be  made.  It  is  pub- 
lished on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 


In  order  to  supply  electric  current  on  a  large  scale 
for  electric  furnaces  in  the  coming  year,  the  Sheffield 
City  Council  of  England,  has  decided  to  embark  on  a  big 
and  costly  scheme  which  will  permit  of  a  large  growth: 
in  consumption  in  that  district. 
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CALL  FOR  AVIATION  SERVICE 


TO    REGULATE   TIN    IMPORTS 


Crying    Need    for    Skilled   Men   on   the    Ground 
Behind  the  Lines 

TT  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  this  war  will  be  won 
■*-in  the  air.  The  United  States  is  building  an  air  fleet 
that  is  calculated  to  astound  the  fighting  world.  Fac- 
tories from  Maine  to  California  are  working  day  and 
night  on  airplane  parts.  Guns  and  oil  and  gasoline  and 
cameras  and  other  material  parts  of  these  war  machines 
are  coming  along  as  fast  as  skilled  organized  American 
factories  can  bring  them  out.  Already  they  are  being 
assembled,  and  manufacture  of  that  acme  of  the  Ameri- 
can get-together  spirit,  the  Liberty  motor,  is  being 
pushed  as  fast  as  possible. 

Ever  since  the  war  started,  the  Government  has  been 
establishing  aviation  schools  to  perfect  the  men  who  will 
be  the  eyes  of  the  national  army.  The  machines  and 
many  of  the  fliers  are  taken  care  of,  but  there  is  a 
crying  need  of  trained  men  to  care  for  these  machines. 

There  is  a  blank  at  the  bottom  of  the  facing  page 
that  when  properly  filled  out  will  be  the  answer  of 
skilled  men  to  the  challenge  of  skilled  brutes.  Men 
of  draft  age  cannot  enlist  after  Dec.  15,  under  the 
new  selective  draft  regulations.  To  complete  an  en- 
listment in  time  one  should  report  to  a  recruiting 
officer  before  Dec.  13. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  kind  of  men  wanted,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  number  of  men  needed: 


Chauffeurs. 

Auto   mechanicians. 

Automobile      engine       repair 

men. 
Office   clerks. 
Carpenters. 
Radio  operators 
EHectricians. 
Instrument  repair  men. 
Cooks. 

Coppersmiths. 
Armorers    (machine    Kiin    r*'- 

pair  men). 
Sail   makers. 
Photographers 
Machinists. 
Blacksmiths. 
Motorcycle  repair  men 
Steno^aphers. 
Cabinet  makers. 
Draftsmen  (mechanical). 
Magneto   repair   men. 
Metal  workers. 
Automobile  engine  testeis. 
Rope    rlgpers    (Cordage 

workers). 
Propeller   makers    (airplane) 


Riggers       (airplane       assein  - 

biers) . 
Telephone   linesmen. 
Tool  makers. 
Vulcanizers. 
Welders. 
Lithographers. 
Packers. 

Telephone  operators. 
Motorcyclists. 
Plumbers 
Painters. 
Tailors. 

Gas  works  enployees. 
Buglers. 
Molders. 

Pattern  makers. 
Telephone  adjusters. 
Barbers. 
Truck  masters. 
Brick  layers. 
Cobblers. 

Propeller  Testers    (airplane). 
Boat  builders 
Saddlers. 
.Stork    kpepers    Cexperts). 


New  Electric  Welding  Machine  Company 
'  Organized 

The  Taylor  Welder  Co.  is  being  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  manufacture  and  sell 
an  electric  welding  machine  employing  a  new  process 
which  is  covered  by  a  patent  granted  to  A.  C.  Taylor. 
A  temporary  office  has  been  opened  at  Warren,  Ohio, 
and  it  is  expected  the  company  will  make  arrangements 
to  have  the  machine  built  by  contract  at  present.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  connected  with  the  Winfiold  Mfg.  Co. 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Winfield  Electric  Welding  Machine  Co.  He  will 
still  act  in  a  consulting  capacity  for  the  former  com- 
pany. A.  K.  Hackett,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
engineering  and  huIch  departments  of  the  Winfield 
Electric  Welding  Machine  Co.,  will  be  secretary,  and 
have  direct  supervision  of  the  sales.  J.  H.  Ewalt, 
formerly  treasurer  and  purchasing  a(f«'nt  of  th*-  Win- 
field Mfg.  Co.,  will  be  treasurer. 


A  card  system  for  coal  distribution  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  been  worked  out  and  will  be  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  coal  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  which  W.  P.  Arms  is  chairman.  Th(!  coal 
shortage  there  has  become  so  serious  that  a  distribution 
system  is  imperative.  Only  one  ton  of  coal  will  be  given 
to  a  family  at  one  time. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  Will  Act  as 
Consignee 

Through  its  committee  on  steel  and  steel  products 
and  the  sub-committee  on  pig  tin  of  which  John  Hughes 
is  chairman,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
issued  a  bulletin  Nov.  22  giving  rules  and  regulations 
covering  the  importation  of  pig  tin,  chloride  of  tin  and 
tin  ore  to  the  United  States,  as  approved  by  the  War 
Trade  Board  Nov.  16.  The  Government  has  requested 
the  institute  to  act  as  consignee  of  these  importations 
and  they  will  be  released  only  to  approved  recipients 
under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  bulletin.  The  in- 
stitute undertakes  this  work  at  the  request  also  of  con- 
sumers, jobbers,  importers  and  dealers,  who  desire  to 
avoid  interruptions  of  their  business. 

The  institute  agrees  to  receive  applications  for  tin, 
to  transmit  the  approvals,  by  cable  if  necessary,  to  rep- 
resentatives in  London,  so  that  they  may  co-operate 
in  obtaining  export  license  from  foreign  countries,  if 
necessary,  and  the  institute  also  agrees  to  supervise 
importations  and  sales  in  the  United  States.  Asso- 
ciated with  Mr,  Hughes  on  the  committee  are  E.  R. 
Crawford,  John  A,  Fry,  A.  B.  Hall  and  Theodore  Pratt. 

In  connection  with  the  bulletin  referred  to  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  sent  out  various 
forms,  including  importing  consumer's  guarantee,  im- 
porter's and  consumer's  guarantee  combined,  importer's 
and  stock  or  jobber's  guarantee  combined,  jobber's 
monthly  statement  of  sales,  and  application  for  ap- 
proval as  recipient  of  tin. 


High-Manganese  Pig  Iron  in  the  Open   Hearth 

In  U,  S,  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  666-EE  on 
Manganiferous  Iron  Ores,  E,  C,  Harder  gives  complete 
data  on  the  occurrence,  volume  and  composition  of  these 
ores  in  the  United  States,  •  Discussing  the  various 
ways  in  which  such  ores  may  be  utilized,  he  says: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  by  methods  of  concentration, 
resulting  in  the  elimination  of  iron,  silica  or  other  constitu- 
ents, a  product  high  in  manganese  might  be  derived  from 
them.  Such  concentration  has  been  attempted  locally  but 
with  very  little  success,  owing  mainly  to  the  intimate  mixture 
which  manganese  generally   forms   with   associated   materials. 

The  steelmaking  practice  might  be  changed  so  that  more 
spiegeleisen  and  less  ferromanganese  would  be  used  for 
deoxidizing.  By  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  high- 
grade  manganese  ore  much  of  the  manganiferous  iron  ore 
i^ould  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen 

The  most  effective  solution,  however,  seems  to  be  to  so 
change  the  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  basic  open-hearth 
steel  as  to  make  possible  the  use  of  high-manganese  pig  iron. 
Experimentation  along  this  line  is  extremely  desirable.  The 
successful  application  of  such  a  change  would  make  large 
reserves  of  manganiferous  iron  ore  commercially  available 
and  would  greatly  decrease  the  quantity  of  high-grade  man- 
ganese ore  consumed. 


German  preparations  for  trade  after  the  war  are 
being  scrutinized  carefully  by  experts  in  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  recent  important  report  on  the  subject  of 
"German  Foreign-Trade  Organization"  by  Chauncey  D. 
Snow  has  established  a  new  sales  record  for  Government 
trade  reports.  The  bureau  now  plans  to  get  out  a  sup- 
plementary bulletin  on  German  trade  and  preparations 
for  the  commercial  future  about  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  further  supplements  as  rapidly  as  important  addi- 
tional information  is  received. 


Some  investigations  in  arc  welding  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Section  of  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  at 
the  Majestic  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Saturday  evening, 
Dec.  1,  by  O.  H.  Eschholz,  research  division,  engineering 
department,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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In  the  Air  Service 


Kir.T.  IN,  CUT  OFF  AND  MAIL  THIS  SLIT 

Volunteer  Department,  119  D  Street,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1    desire   to    enlist,    as   a   skilled   workman,    in   the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Name    Age, 

Address    

At   present    employed    with 


Trad< 


.  .  .  No.  years  in  trade 
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NOVEMBER  A  BUSY  MONTH 


Large  Volume  of  Orders  Has  Been  Placed 


Government   Trying  to   Increase   Production  of 

Large  Tools — Contracts  Being  Placed  for 
;  French  Airplane  Engines 

November  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  months 
of  the  year  in  the  machinery  and  machine-tool  trade. 
Orders  have  been  placed  quietly,  with  fewer  lists  being 
issued,  but  the  aggregate  in  some  lines  of  tools,  par- 
ticularly those  for  making  guns,  shells  and  other  ord- 
nance equipment,  has  been  tremendous.  As  an  example 
of  the  size  of  many  orders  placed,  a  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
company  received  a  single  contract  for  102  lathes,  cost- 
ing about  $1,000,000. 

Machine-tool  market  reports  this  week  reflect  sev- 
^eral  interesting  developments.  More  is  heard  of  the 
effort  of  the  Government  to  increase  production,  par- 
ticularly of  large  tools  for  gun  work,  and  it  is  learned 
that  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  is  one  of  the  concerns  figur- 
ing with  the  Government  on  building  large  tools.  The 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  will  build  a  new  plant  on  a 
50-acre  site  just  purchased  near  Kearny,  N.  J.,  to  build 
large  tools  and  cranes. 

The  program  of  the  Government  in  curtailing 
wherever  possible  the  manufacture  of  luxuries  and  util- 
izing the  plant  equipment  and  labor  for  war  work  is 
indicated  by  the  placing  of  a  munitions  contract  with 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.  The 
manner  in  which  the  automobile  industry  will  be  util- 
ized is  shown  by  the  recent  contract  given  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  for  airplane  engines.  The  Atwater 
Kent  Mfg.  Works,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  igni- 
tion systems  for  automobiles,  is  expected  to  devote  its 
large  new  plant  to  some  kind  of  war  equipment. 

Restriction  on  exports  serves  to  emphasize  the  great 
need  of  certain  tools  in  this  country.  These  tools  are 
on  what  is  known  as  the  conserved  list  and  their  ex- 
portation is  forbidden  except  under  the  most  unusual 
circumstances.  Even  our  Allies  must  prove  their  abso- 
lute need  of  them  to  obtain  shipments.  The  French 
Government  has  adopted  a  plan  of  giving  certificates 
to  its  manufacturers,  indicating  that  the  tools  are 
needed  for  urgent  war  work. 

Contracts  are  being  placed  in  thiH  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  French  and  English  uirplunc  engines. 
The  Rutenber  Motor  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.,  bought  tools  in 
New  York  last  week  for  work  on  Renault  motors.  It 
is  understood  that  Gnome  and  RoIlH-Royce  motors  will 
also  be  made  here.  The  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  N,  J.,  is  already  at  work  on  Ilispano-Suiza 
motors.  The  Aircraft  Production  Hoard  is  said  to  have 
finally  decided  not  to  put  all  of  its  trust  in  the  Liberty 
motor,  but  to  use  the  motors  which  the  P'rench  and 
English  have  found  by  experience  to  be  successful.   Re- 
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ports  that  the  Liberty  motor  is  not  a  success  are  denied 
in  Washington  and  no  one  claims  it  is  a  failure,  but  it 
is  learned  unofficially  that  the  motor  will  be  used  for 
scout  duty  and  the  French  and  English  motors  for  bat- 
tle 'planes.  The  Government  has  taken  over  the  plant 
and  equipment  of  the  General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  it  is  understood  will  use  it  as  an  experi- 
mental shop  for  airplane  engines. 

Buying  of  machine  tools  in  the  Eastern  market  con- 
tinues active.  In  New  York  the  largest  buyer  is  the 
International  Arms  &  Fuse  Corporation,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  which  has  a  6-in.  shell  contract.  The  lathes  it 
will  need  total  nearly  600.  The  American  Can  Co.  has 
been  buying  for  new  machine  shops  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  commandeered  20 
tools  in  New  York.  The  Standard  Aero  Corporation, 
Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  is  buying.  Other  purchasers  are 
the  H.  E.  Boucher  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  and  the  Davis- 
Bournonville  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  Bayles  Ship- 
yards, Inc.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  small 
list  of  plate  and  angle  shop  machines  it  will  buy.  The 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  issued  another  list  of  10 
cranes. 

In  Philadelphia  the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  continue  large  buyers.  The  latter  has  closed 
with  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.  and  the  Shepard 
Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.  for  20  cranes,  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $900,000.  The  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  bought  45  hoists  from  the 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

Miscellaneous  machine-tool  and  crane  orders  are  re- 
ported in  the  local  market  reports. 

The  Rock  Island  continues  to  buy  in  the  Chicago 
market  for  its  gun  carriage  shop.  The  Nordyke  & 
Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  placed  orders  for 
additional  turret  lathes  for  airplane  engine  work.  The 
Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  has  not  placed  all  of  its 
orders  for  its  new  tractor  plant  addition.  The  Four 
Lakes  Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  continues  to  buy 
for  gun  manufacture.  Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  & 
Co.,  New  York,  have  bought  a  10-ton  and  a  15-ton  crane 
for  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  from 
the  Abell-Howe  Co.,  Chicago.  Industrial  expansion  in 
the  Chicago  district  continues.  Large  additions  to  the 
plant  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind., 
will  be  built  for  building  cars,  and  10,000  more  men 
will  be  employed. 

In  Cleveland  the  principal  buying  has  been  for  air- 
plane engine  and  shell  work  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  equipment  for  the  new  merchant  fleet.  Among  the 
large  buyers  are  Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  and  there  are  other  large  inquiries 
for  Government  work. 

Cincinnati  builders  and  dealers  anticipate  a  list  from 
the  Smith-Form-a-Truck  Co.,  Chicago.  It  is  reported 
that  this  company  will  engage  extensively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions.  Canadian  companies  are  also 
expected  to  require  new  lathes  for  shell  contracts. 
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War  contracts  placed  in  Detroit  are  estimated  to 
total  about  $500,000,000.  A  large  part  of  the  contracts 
have  been  placed  with  automobile  concerns. 

In  New  England  there  is  a  large  demand  from  ship- 
yards and  munition  plants.  The  S.  A.  Woods  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, has  taken  a  contract  for  bombs  for  trench  mortars 
and  is  in  the  market  for  a  large  list  of  tools. 


New  York 

N'Ew  York,  Nov.   27. 

One  of  the  largest  purchasers  of  machine  tools  in  the 
East  this  week  is  the  International  Arms  &  Fuse  Corpora- 
tion, Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  which  is  buying  for  a  6-ln.  shell  con- 
tract. Its  requirements  of  lathes  are  double  those  men- 
tioned last  week,  numbering  about  350  26-in.  and  more  than 
200  18-in.  Turret  lathes  and  other  tools  have  also  been 
bought  in  large  quantities.  The  American  Can  Co.,  New 
York,  will  consolidate  all  of  its  machine  shops  in  three  new 
buildings  to  be  constructed  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  contracts  for 
which  have  been  let.  Purchases  of  the  major  part  of  the 
new  equipment  have  been  made. 

A  development  that  was  of  considerable  interest  to  ma- 
chine-tool sellers  was  the  transfer  of  the  plant  and  equipment 
of  the  General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  consideration  said  to  be 
$2,500,000.  The  General  Vehicle  Co.  had  been  figuring  on 
buying  a  large  number  of  machine  tools  for  building  Gnome 
motors,  but  its  contract  has  been  held  up  for  many  weeks. 
Whether  the  Government  will  buy  new  equipment  for  the 
plant  has  not  yet  been  made  known.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Detroit,  has  been  obtaining  some  tool.s  in  New  York  for 
building  Liberty  motors.  About  20  tools,  which  were  held 
here  in  export  warehouses,  were  commandeered.  The  Stand- 
ard Aero  Corporation  is  buying  tools  for  its  new  plant  at 
Elizabethport,  N.  J.  Another  interesting  development  of  the 
airplane  program  is  the  placing  of  contracts  with  American 
manufacturers  for  French  motors.  The  Rutenber  Motor  Co.. 
Marion,  Ind..  has  received  an  order  for  Renault  motors  and 
will  begin  manufacturing  them  about  Jan.  1.  Through  the 
J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation  this  company  ordered 
new  equipment  in  New  York  last  week. 

As  an  example  of  the  large  size  of  some  of  the  individual 
machine-tool  orders  being  i)laced  these  days,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Bridgeford  Machine  Tool  Works,  Uoi-liester. 
N.  Y.,  recently  received  a  contract  for  102  large  lathes  for 
gun  work  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  from  the  Stone  &  Web- 
ster Engineering  Corporation.  The  total  cost  of  the  lathes  is 
about  $1,000,000. 

The  H.  E.  Boucher  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  bought  ii 
few  tools  for  Government  work.  The  Davis-Bournonville 
Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  also  bought  a  number  of  tools. 

The  Government  is  making  efforts  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  large  tools,  particularly  those  required  for  gun  work, 
and  several  companies  which  have  the  equipment  necessary 
for  such  work  may  receive  contracts.  The  Otis  Elevator 
Co.,  which  made  large  lathes  for  the  British  Government 
early  in  the  war,  is  reported  to  be  about  to  close  a  contract 
with  this  Government  to  build  large  tools.  The  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Co.,  New  York,  has  purchased  50  acres  at  Kearny. 
N.  J.,  and  will  put  up  a  new  plant  for  building  large  tool.'- 
and   cranes. 

The  Bayles  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island, 
has  issued  a  list  of  about  a  dozen  machines  wanted  for  a 
plate  and  angle  shop.  The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  ha.s 
issued  a  second  list  of  cranes  for  its  plate  and  angle  shoi» 
and  boiler  shop.  The  new  list  asks  bids  on  four  10-ton, 
double-trolley  cranes,  60-ft.  span  ;  four  20-ton.  single-trolley, 
45-ft.  span,  and  two  3r.-ton,  single-trolley,  28-ft.  span. 

Other  activities  in  the  crane  market  are  as  follows : 
Horace  A.  Staples,  engineer,  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
is  in  the  market  for  five  3-ton  cranes  for  a  brass  foundry 
Okura  &  Co.,  New  York,  want  a  5-ton  and  a  20-ton  craiit!  for 
export  to  Japan.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  is  in  tli< 
market  for  five  gantry  cranes.  The  Union  I'aoiflc  ItJiilroad 
Co.  has  ordered  one  25-ton  and  one  15-ton  crane  for  its 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  shops.  The  American  Can  Co.  has  received 
bids  on  a  10-ton  and  a  20-ton  crane  for  Its  new  ma<hin<- 
shops  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  Liberty  Ordnance  Co.,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn  . 
has  bought  a  10-ton  crane.  The  Erie  Steel  Construction  Co.. 
Erie,  Pa.,  has  received  a  contract  for  a  number  of  cranes 
for  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  several  small  cranes  for  the 
Blake  &  Knowles  plant  of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Ma- 
chinery Corporation.  Some  of  the  companies  which  have 
lately    entered    th<     <  ranc    industr.v     are    offering    fairly    erulv 


deliveries,    from   one    to   three   months.      On    non-Government 
work   about   six-month   deliveries   are   generally   quoted. 

Export  trade  in  machine  tools  is  being  restricted  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  Exports  Administrative  Board  in  Washing- 
ton, of  which  J.  R.  Vandyck  of  the  Vandyck-Churchill  Co., 
New  York,  is  machinery  expert,  is  scrutinizing  all  applica- 
tions for  export,  even  to  our  Allies,  very  carefully.  The 
French  Government  now  issues  certificates  to  its  manufac- 
turers who  need  machines.  It  is  understood  that  these 
certificates  are  being  issued  only  when  the  tools  are  greatly 
needed   in  France  for  war  work. 

The  Washburn  Wire  Co..  foot  118th  Street,  New  York,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  rebuilding  its  works  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  B.  and  J.  P.  Walther,  147  E:ast  126th  Street, 
are  the  architects. 

The  Militer  Corporation.  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture  guns,  airplanes 
and  other  products.  E.  McM.  Mills.  A.  W.  Britton  and  G.  V. 
Reilly,   65   Cedar  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Bull's  Eye  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  rubber 
specialties.  A.  C.  Squires,  E.  C.  Tengzelius  and  J.  Futo- 
ransky,  149  Broadway,  are  the  incorporators. 

Marion  T.  Brock  way,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  has  ac- 
quired the  six-story  factory  now  being  erected  on  Jackson 
Avenue,  near  Skillman  Place,  on  property  about  350  x  500  ft., 
for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  automobile 
accessories. 

The  Cross  Metal  l^roducts  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  an  active  capital  of  $155,000  to 
manufacture  metal  snap  fasteners,  etc.  The  incorporators 
are  R.  Hartmann  and  S.  Schwartz,  165  Broadway. 

The  Tock  Screw  Machine  Products  Corporation,  Eighth 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  has  increased  its  cApltat 
from   $50,000   to   $100,000. 

The  New  York  Rotary  Motor  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,700,000  to  manufacture 
motors,  etc.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  H.  and  S.  S.  Meyers,  60  Wall 
Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Roberts  Numbering  Machine  Co.,  706  Jamaica  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  construction 
of  a  two  and  one-half-story  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost 
about   $30,000. 

The  Liberty  Equipment  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  equip- 
ment and  appliances  for  machine  shops.  The  incorporators 
are  F.  Leder,  R.  R.  Mitchell  and  O.  J.  Korb.  27  Cedar  Street 

The  Price  Engine  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture  en- 
gines. G.  F.  Jebbett,  J.  M.  Harding  and  J.  T.  Crowley,  si 
-Morton  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Electric  Welding  Co.,  801  Vernon  Avenue,  Brookl>  n, 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-stor> 
machine  shop,  about  35  x  70  ft.,  at  the  foot  of  Court  Street 

The  Automobile  Tire  Co.,  1625  Broadway,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  tires,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $10,000 
to   $500,000. 

The  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  rail- 
road specialties.  H.  F.  Ball,  F.  R.  Series  and  C.  L.  Winey. 
181   Amherst  Street,   Brooklyn,  are  the   incorporators. 

The  Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  motor 
trucks.  W.  L.  Fuhrer,  C.  D.  W.  Rogers  and  J.  H.  Boyle. 
502  West  180th  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Corning  Foundry,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  S.  E.  Flltner,  W.  M. 
(Jurnsey  and  B.  W.  Wellington,  Corning,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Bossert  Co.,  Hickory  Street.  Utica,  N.  Y'.,  manufac- 
turer of  stamped  metal  goods,  electrical  switch  boxes,  etc., 
will  build  a  one-story  addition  about  40  x  70   ft. 

The  ThreadlesK  Pipe  &  Coupling  Co.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  has 
l)een  incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $.'>.000  to  manu- 
facture pipe,  couplings,  etc.  T.  H.  Burke,  W-  and  W.  J. 
Beattie,  Cohoes.  are  the  incorporators. 

Firth  &  Marsliall,  New  York,  have  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  electrical  appliances. 
J.  Firth,  C.  Marshall  and  H.  Freece,  35  Wall  Street,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Howes  Co.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  machiner\ 
and  tools.  M.  L.,  A.  C  and  M.  A.  Barbau  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  National  Pneumatic  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York,  has  purchased  property  on  New  Brunswick  Avenue. 
Itahway.   N.   J.,   and   plans   the  construction   of  a   new   jilant. 
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The  Norton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bloomileld,  N.  J.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  Elmer  E.  Wigg, 
Bloomfleld,  ;  Alfred  E.  Norton  and  Carl  Nordstrom,  New 
York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  International  Arms  &  Fuse  Corporation,  Bloomfleld, 
N.  J.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  600-ft.  addition  to 
its  works,  fronting  on  the  tracks  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

A.  H.  Bryant,  associated  with  the  Simmons  Hardware 
Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  will  build  a  new  two-story, 
reinforced-concrete  plant,  about  80  x  120  ft.,  at  Bloomfleld, 
N.  J. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new 
municipal  power  plant  and  will  call  for  bids  for  construction 
early  in  December.  Haines  &  Sherman,  415  Market  Street. 
Camden,  are  the  engineers. 

The  American  Auto  Top  Co.,  Morrlstown,  N'.  J.,  recently 
organized,  has  acquired  property  at  Ford  and  Franklin 
avenues'  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobile  seats,  tops.  etc.  George  H.  Quennard 
heads  the  company. 

The  Waclark  Wire  Co.,  Bayway  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  wire  and  cables,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  and  basement  addition,  105  x 
180  ft.,  to  its  plant  at  Bayway  and  South  Front  streets  to 
cost  about  $100,000. 

The  American  Stove  Co.,  209  West  Forty -third  Street, 
New  York,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  has  increased  its 
capital   from   $7,000,000   to  $10,000,000. 

Brandis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  precision 
instruments.  C.  H.  Jarvis,  H.  A.  Black  and  J.  R.  Turner  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  449  Communipaw  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  will  erect  a  one-story  addition  to  Its  plant. 

The  Drop  Forging  Co.  of  New  York,  301  Westside  Avenue. 
Jersey  Cit>-,  will  build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  is  con- 
sidering the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  power  plant  at  its 
local  terminal  to  cost  about  $150,000.  Headquarters  of  the 
company  are  at  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

The  Otto  Snap  Fastener  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated to  manufacture  metal  snap  fasteners,  etc.  George 
B.  Brandt,  John  Kovats  and  Harry  M.  Salyer  are  the  In- 
corporators. 

The  Meco  Ehigineering  Co.,  800  Broad  Street,  Newark,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  machinery.  Irving  Hirsch, 
354  Livingston  Street,  heads  the  company. 

The  C.  F.  Massey  Co.,  Newark,  manufacturer  of  concrete 
products,  will  build  two  one-story  additions  to  its  plant, 
80  X  216  ft.  and  40  x  150  ft.,  respectively,  to  cost  $15,000. 
Plans  have  been  filed. 


Buffalo 


Buffalo,  Nov.  26. 


The  Automatic  Transportation  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  let  con- 
tract for  an  additional  machine  shop,  55  x  150  ft.,  two 
irtories,   at   its  plant  at  Main   Street  and   the  Erie   Railroad. 

The  Atlas  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Buffalo,  George  H.  Chisholm, 
president,  will  add  a  shop  and  finishing  building,  40  x  96  ft, 
to  its  plant  at  Elmwood  Avenue  and  the  E>le  Railroad. 

The  Muller-Ulrlch  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000.  F.  and  A.  Muller  and 
C.   Ulrlch  are  the  dlrectore. 

The  United  States  Lens  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  taking 
bids  for  an  addition  to  its  melting  department.  It  has  also 
let  contract  for  an  addition,  66  x  140  ft.,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Kellogg  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  let  contract 
for  an  addition  to  its  fabricating  shop,  55  x  150  ft.,  at  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  and  Stone  Street. 

The  Wilson  &  Greene  Motor  Co.,  Inc..  Syracuse.  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000  to 
manufacturt;  automobiles.  The  Incorporator*  are  O,  M.  Wll- 
non,  O.  H.  Orocn  and  L.  Will,  SyracuM. 

The  foundry  building  for  the  American  Radiator  Co., 
Buffalo,  at  Ita  Plerca  plant,  will  be  160  x  200  ft.  and  cost 
1160,000. 

The  New  Idea  Double  Tire  Co.,  SyracuM,  H.  I'.  Kupper- 
man,  president,  261  Went  Onondaga  Street,  la  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  three-story  factory  on  Went  Taylor  Street 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000. 

The  Cousins  A  Son  Br>ller  Works.  74  Wabash  Avenue. 
Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  boilers,  stacks  and  tanks,  will  orect 


a  boiler  shop,  SO  x  120  ft.,  at  Hamburgh  Turnpike,  Chllds 
Street  and  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Is  having  i)rellminary  plans  prepared 
by  the  S.  M.  Greene  Co.,  architect  and  engineer,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  a  power  plant,  to  be  constructed  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $300,000.  J.  W.  Knowlton  Is  president  of  the  water 
board. 

The  Atwood  Phototaker  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  to  manufacture 
a  device  for  cameras.  H.  C.  Atwood,  Ardmore,  Okla. ;  J.  A. 
O'Connor,  131  Lancaster  Street,  and  J.  L.  Mallett,  916  Madi- 
son Avenue,  Albany,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Simons  Mfg.  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
saws,  is  adding  a  one-story  building,  50  x  150  ft,  to  its 
plant   at   Ohio    Street   and   the   New   York   Central    Railroad. 

The  Bo.ssert  Corporation,  UtIca,  N.  Y.,  Frank  Norman, 
president,  1021  Hickory  Street,  is  having  plans  prepared  for 
a  tool  building,  40  x  70  ft,  and  a  boiler  house,  20  x  80  ft 

W.  Ralston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will  build 
an  addition,   36   x   120   ft.,  to  Its  plant  on  Whirlpool   Avenue. 

The  board  of  water  supply,  Clean,  N.  Y.,  William  Sheehan, 
chairman,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  5  for  a  filtration  plant. 
Including  pump  house  and  equipment  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  2,500,000  gal.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  O'Neil  Iron  Works,  Perry  Street,  Buffalo,  recently 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $400,000  to  manufacture  sugar 
mill  machinery,  has  Increased  Its  capital  to  $500,000. 

The  New  Idea  Double  Tire  Co.,  261  West  Onondaga 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a 
three-story  addition  to  its  plant,  about  50  x  150  ft.,  on  West 
Taylor    Street,    to   cost    $25,000. 

The  Bay  City  Forge  Co.,  Cranberry  Street,  Erie,  Pa.,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  about  67  x  176  ft.,  at 
Cranberry  and  West  Eighteenth  streets,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Bowen  Products  Corporation,  Auburn,  N'.  Y.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000  to  manufacture 
engines,  motors,  etc.  A.  F.  Dlllman,  E.  T.  Williams  and 
W.  B.  Reynolds,  240  West  102d  Street.  New  York,  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Willys-Morrow  Co.,  Elmira.  N.  T.,  manufacturer  of 
airplanes,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  one- 
story  addition,  to  cost  about  $20,000. 


New  England 


Boston,  Nov.  26. 

New  England  machine  shops  continue  to  participate  in  a 
large  measure  in  orders  being  placed  by  all  sections  of 
the  country  for  machine  tools,  special  ma-rhines  and  tools  and 
attachments  of  all  kinds  for  war  production.  There  Is  con- 
siderably greater  activity  in  the  market  for  the  smaller 
sizes  of  machine  tools.  Orders  from  Government  ship  and 
munitions  plants  continue  the  leading  feature  of  the  local 
demand,  but  there  are  many  orders  of  one  or  two  machines 
each  from   industries  In  all   parts  of  New  England. 

Makers  of  tools,  gages  and  radio  apparatus  are  active 
purchasers.  The  S.  A.  Woods  Co.,  Boston,  which  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  shell  making,  has  taken  on  a  large 
order  for  bombs  for  trench  mortars  and  is  in  the  market 
for  a  large  list  of  tools  for  this  work.  Well  authenticated 
reports  indicate  that  several  plants  which  have  never  made 
munitions  will  soon  be  In  the  market  for  equipment  to  flit 
large  Government  contracts  which  they  are  undertaking. 

A  large  majority  of  the  long-established  machine  too) 
plants  are  accepting  virtually  no  orders  except  for  munitions 
and  ship  work  and  are  working  closely  with  the  Priority 
Board.  Several  are  making  plans  to  greatly  Increase  their 
present  output.  The  business  being  offered  Is  at  least  three 
times  the  present  production  and  It  Is  expected  that,  with 
Government  assistance  on  the  labor  problem,  the  industry 
will  enter  Into  the  new  year  at  a  greatly  accelerated  pace. 

The  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  to 
erect  a  one-story  addition,  100  x   108  ft. 

The  American  Broaching  Machine  Co.,  Marlboro.  Mass.. 
has  been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $60,000 
by  Francis  Lapointe.   and  others. 

The  Rhode  Island  Tool  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  to  build 
an  addition,  82  x  90  ft.,  one  story,  and  an  annealing  shop, 
46  x  140  ft 

The  Boston  Stove  Foundry  Co..  Boston,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  Joseph 
Lanes,  Dorchester,  is  president,  and  Isaac  Bachrach,  Chelsea, 
treasurer. 

The  B.  P.  Sturtevant  Co..  Readville,  Mass.,  has  begun 
work  on  a  one-story  addition  containing  20,000  sq.  ft. 

The  Safety  Ventilating  I.,ock  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  has 
been    Incorporated    with    authorized    capital   stock   of   $200,000 
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and   will   begin   business   with   capital   of    $100,000.      The   in- 
corporators are  David  D.,  Frank  A.  and  Samuel  G.  Wellman. 

The  Mattatuck  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  had 
plans  drawn  for  an  addition,  60  x  200  ft.,  four  stories. 

The  H.  A.  Matthews  Mfg.  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn.,  has  in- 
creased  Its  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to  $400,000. 

The  Naugatuck  Valley  Crucible  Co.,  Huntington.  Conn., 
has  been  organized  with  $50,000  capital.  D.  N.  Clark  is 
president ;  W.  H.  Carpenter,  vice-president ;  Ray  E.  Carpenter, 
secretary,  and  O.   P.   G.   Boeker,   treasurer. 

The  International  Machine  Co.,  Lowell.  Mass.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $36,000. 
Wheaton  Kittredge  is  president  and  Ira  Harris,  62  Lincoln 
Street,  treasurer. 

The  H.  &  H.  Foundry  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  $15,000  capital.  Benjamin  Harris  is  president; 
John  Hanson,  vice-president :  and  Nickolas  Rominello,  treas- 
nrer. 

The  E.  Horton  &  Son  Co.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  lathe  chucks  and  castings,  is  building  a  two- 
story  addition,  about  40  x  50  ft. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  &  Co., 
New  York,  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  power  plant  at 
Newport.  R.  I.,  to  cost  $900,000. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  27. 
As  showing  the  plans  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
organize  for  war  work  the  factories  of  the  country  which  are 
engaged  on  so-called  non-essentials,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..  Camden,  N.  J.,  has 
been  awarded  a  Government  contract  for  war  material.  It  is 
understood  that  only  a  part  of  the  talking  machine  plant  will 
be  devoted  to  war  work  for  the  present.  New  equipment 
was  purchased  some  weeks  ago.  The  organization  of  auto- 
mobile and  accessory  plants  for  war  work  is  also  indicated 
by  the  report  that  the  Atwater  Kent  Mfg.  Works,  Philadel- 
phia, maker  of  ignition  systems  for  automobiles,  is  ready 
to  devote  its  large  plant  to  the  manufacture  of  war  material 
as  soon  as  a  Government  contract  is  signed.  New  machine 
tools  will  be  purchased,  tentative  negotiations  now  being 
made. 

The  Government  is  recognizing  the  railroads'  need  of 
locomotives  and  is  giving  Al  priority  to  equipment  for  the 
new  erecting  shop  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A 
large  gain  in  production  has  already  been  made  this  month. 
It  Is  reported  that  the  first  week  of  the  month  70  locomotives 
were  built,  the  next  week  the  record  was  78  and  100  a  week 
will  now  be  the  production.  With  the  new  plant,  which  will 
be  ready  early  next  year,  this  capacity  will  be  considerably 
increased.  Orders  were  placed  last  week  with  the  Pawling 
&  Harnischfeger  Co.  and  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoi.st 
Co.  for  20  large  cranes  for  the  new  shop.  The  total  cost  is 
approximately  $900,000.  There  were  four  150-ton.  four 
100-ton,   two   70-ton,   two   50-ton  and   eight  20-ton. 

It  is  also  unofficially  reported  that  the  Government  is 
urging  the  railroads  to  increase  their  facilities  wherever  pos- 
sible for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and  cars.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  awarded  contracts  for  ex- 
tensions at  its  Columbus,  Ohio,  shops.  Three  new  buildings 
will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000.  Buying  of 
equipment  will  be  done  in  Pittsburgh.  Plans  for  increasing 
the  equipment  at  the  Altoona,  Pa.,  shops  are  also  said  to  be 
under  consideration. 

Although  no  cancellation  of  orders  has  been  reported,  it 
is  said  here  that  the  plans  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
for  a  shop  at  Vladlvostock,  Siberia,  for  the  Russian  railroads 
has  been  temporarily  held  up.  At  last  report  the  experts 
sent  from  the  Baldwin  shops  had  not  sailed  from  a  Paclflt 
port,  and  possibly  will  not  do  .so  until  a  more  stable  form  of 
government  is  obtained  in  Russia. 

.Shipbuilders  continue  to  buy,  but  are  having  difficulties  in 
getting  equipment  as  quickly  as  required.  The  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.  for  45  hoistn 
for  its  shops  at  Hog  Island.  It  has  also  i.s.sued  a  small  ll.st 
of  tools  needed  for  a  machine  shop.  Equipment  is  being 
bought  for  one  shop  at  a  time.  The  Clinton  Shipbuilding  & 
Repair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  making  numerous  additions  and 
improvements  for  the  building  of  steel  barges.  A  small 
quantity  of  equipment  will  be  purchased. 

The  Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Taylor- 
Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  has  been  buying  additional  largo 
tools  for  its  gun  machining  shop  and  smaller  tools  for  a 
tool  room.  The  Frankford  Arsenal  confiTi'i'«  '<>  buy  misc»»I- 
laneous  tools,  mostly  for  fuse  work. 


The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  will  build  a  new 
machine  shop  at  Erie  Avenue  and  Tulip  Street,  for  which 
equipment  has  been  ordered.  The  Tioga  Machine  Co.  will 
build  a  machine-shop  addition  at  Ontario  and  Twenty-third 
streets,  and  will  need  a  few  tools.  The  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  has  bought  equipment  for  a  forge  shop 
addition. 

The  Carlson-Wenstrom  Co.,  manufacturer  of  ball  bearings, 
expects  to  build  a  new  plant  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  for 
the  fulfilling  of  a  war  contract.  The  Merchant  &  Evans 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  bought  a  few  new  tools  for  the  manu- 
facture of  universal  Joints  for  automobiles.  The  Arguto 
Oilless  Bearing  Co.,  which  had  plans  prepared  for  the  erection 
of  a  plant  at  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  tor  manutactur- 
ing  a  newly  patented  Ignition  system,  announces  that  nothing 
will  be  done  until  after  normal  conditions  return.  The  J.  G. 
Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  manufacturing  airplane  engines  for 
the  Government. 

The  Lykens  Valley  Fuel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  build  a  plant  at 
Wllliamstown  for  the  manufacture  of  coal  briquettes.  John 
J.  Knoll,  Charles  E.  Kirlin  and  Donald  B.  Heilman  are.  the 
incorporators. 

The  H.  Belfleld  Co.,  435  North  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  plumbing  supplies,  steam  fittings,  etc.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  additions  to  its 
plant  to  cost  $100,000.  The  structures  will  comprise  a  one- 
story  foundry,  100  x  280  ft.  ;  five-story  manufacturing  plant. 
100  x  280  ft;  one-story  power  plant;  and  one-story  ware- 
house, 100  X  280  ft.  The  William  Steele  &  Sons  Co.,  30  South 
Fifteenth  Street,  Is  the  contractor. 

The  Acme  Steel  Products  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture  steel 
and  iron  specialties.  A.  L.  Wurster,  Haddon  Heights.  N.  J., 
heads  the  company. 

Halstead  &  Co.,  1129  Cherr>-  Street.  Philadelphia,  oper- 
ated by  the  estate  of  L.  R.  Halstead,  manufacturers  of  brass 
and  bronze  products,  have  filed  plans  for  improvements  in 
their  brass  foundry  to  cost   about   $3,000. 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Sixty-second  Street  and  Woodland 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  has  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the 
new  Liberty  motors  for  airplane  service  for  the  Government 
at  its  works.  Considerable  new  machinery  has  recently  been 
installed. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Iteilroad,  Reading  Terminal, 
Philadelphia,  has  taken  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  new  16- 
stall  engine  house,  200  ft.  in  diameter,  and  one-story  ma- 
chine shop,  156  X  220  ft.,  at  its  Erie  Avenue  yards.  S  T 
Wagner  is  engineer. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  has  purchased  property,  about  143  x  143  ft, 
adjoining  its  works  at  Adams  and  Thompson  streets,  for  ex- 
tensions. 

The  Hulton  Printing  Processing  &  Dyeing  Co.,  3851 
Frankford  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  about  72  x  18« 
ft.  to  cost  $21,000. 

The  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  erect  a  one- 
story  addition,   22  x  65  ft.,  on  Taylor  Street 

The  Columbia  Bronze  Foundry  Co.,  529  Columbia,  Avenue. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $10,000  to 
$200,000. 

The  Schwab-Kenemuth  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $15,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobiles. John  S.  Kenemuth,  Bradford,  is  the  principal  In- 
corporator. 

The  Galley  Iron  Works,  West  Street,  Williamsport.  Pa.,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addi- 
tion.    W.  J.  Riley  Is  president. 

The  Rowe  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Downingtown,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  motor  trucks,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  one-story  building.  120  x  200  ft.,  on  property  re- 
cently acquired  at  Lancaster,  to  form  the  initial  unit  of  its 
proposed  new  plant.     Samuel  J.  Rowe,  i)resident. 

The  Holgate  Brothers  Co.,  Kane,  Pa.,  operating  a  wood- 
turning  works  at  Biddle  and  Welch  streets,  will  build  a 
two-story  addition,  about  35  x  165  ft.  to  cost  $18,000. 
W.   H.   Davis   is  general  manager. 

The  Reifft  &  Nestor  Co.,  I>ykens,  I'a.,  ha.s  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $140,000  to  manufacture  taps  and 
dies.  The  officials  of  the  new  company  are  ojierating  a  local 
works  under  the  name  of  Nestor  &  Reifft,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  machine  tools.  The  incorporators  are  John  S.  Reifft. 
J.    P.   Nestor  and   B.    M.   Kline. 

Pettinos  Bros..  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  graphite 
products,  have  acquired  property  adjoining  their  works  for 
extensions. 
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The  AUentown  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has 
completed  the  erection  of  its  new  plant,  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  manufacturing  sheet  iron  and  metal  ware.  Henry 
J.  Franklin  is  president  and  Samuel  I.  Perlman,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Spang  &  Co.,  Etna  Street,  Butler,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
oil  well  supplies,  will  build  a  one  and  two-story  addition  to 
their  plant,  about  170  x  250  ft.,  to  cost  $150,000. 

W.  L.  Browning,  Wayne,  Pa.,  has  acquired  the  machine 
shop  of  Lownes  &  Butler,  Washington  Street,  near  DeKalb 
Street,  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  is  planning  Improvements. 

The  National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  acquired  prop- 
erty at  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  contemplates  the  erection  of  new 
works. 

The  Guerber  Engineering  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  structural  shapes  and  railroad  specialties,  has  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  its  plant  about  50  per  cent.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  works  is  now  being  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products  for  the  Government. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Nov.   26. 

The  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore, 
will  erect  a  boiler  house,  pump  room  and  other  buildings 
at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000. 

The  Federal  Electric  Welding  Co.,  foot  of  Thames  Street. 
Baltimore,  will  build  a  one-story  repair  shop,  18  x  36  ft. 

The  Pyrites  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  will  rebuild  the 
factories  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  American  Chain  Co.  of  "Virginia,  Norfolk,  Va.,  re- 
cently incorporated,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  its  new 
works,  to  consist  of  two  initial  buildings,  one-story,  90  x  560 
ft.  and  60  x  300  ft.  respectively.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American   Chain   Co.,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

Cahill  &  Co.,  Second  and  French  streets,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  are  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  building 
to  cost  about  $30,000,  to  replace  their  carriage  and  automo- 
bile factory  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

Reus  Brothers,  146-50  West  Mount  Royal  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, have  acquired  property  adjoining  their  plant  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  machine  shop.  A  new  ignition  depart- 
ment for  repair  and  maintenance  work  for  automobile  sys- 
tems will  also  be  installed. 

The  F.  X.  Hooper  Mfg.  Co.,  Glenarm,  Md.,  manufacturer 
of  rotary  printing  presses.  Is  planning  to  immediately  re- 
build  its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Piot-Rola  Mfg.  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000  to  manufac- 
ture motion  picture  machinery.  John  J.  Jolls  and  K.  E. 
Ixjngfleld,  Wilmington,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
taken  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  foundry, 
'>4  X  275  ft.,  and  a  five-story  oi)tical  works.  35  x  60  ft.,  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

The  Louisana  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000.  James  Mullen 
and  Cyrus  W.  Beale,  Richmond,  are  the  incorporators. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  26. 

The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  has  completed  distributing  oi- 
ders  for  the  huge  number  of  machine  tools  It  requires  for  the 
manufacture  of  French  75  mm.  gun  carriages,  practically  all 
of  the  dealers  and  district  sales  offices  getting  their  share. 
No  new  lIstH  of  notable  size  have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  past  week,  but  there  are  still  many  Important  orders 
petiding  against  old  lists.  The  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  In- 
dlanar>olls,  has  placed  additional  orders  for  turret  lathes. 
The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Peoria,  III.,  has  not  yet  placed  all  of  Its 
ordera.  The  Four  I>akeH  Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  con- 
tinueM  to  buy  to  round  out  its  equipment. 

In  a  number  of  cases  conflict  has  arisen  as  to  which  de- 
liveries should  precede  where  buyers  have  class  A  priority 
certlflcates,  and  In  some  caxes  the  expected  order  of  (Icllvcr.N 
has  been  reversed.  Ho  many  class  A  certiflcates  are  now 
extant  that  the  broad  classlflcatlon  does  not  mean  anything, 
and  Hub-clasMlflcatlonM  must  rule.  Tn  several  InstancfH  Indun- 
trlal  buyers  have  cheerfully  consented  to  n  long  postpoiic- 
ment  of  delivery  wh«-n  Ihey  li-arni-d  that  the  CJoverntnt-nt 
needed  the  tools.  Dealers  are  not  taking  chances  and  will 
not  deliver  a  marhlne  until  they  r<-<'«'lv«  speclflc  fioveitirncnt 
authority.  Om-  comixiny  'x  advlHltiK  nil  cuHtomcrH.  to  wliorn 
they  have  sold  machines  for  future  dollveiy,  to  obtain  prior- 
ity certiflcates  regardless  of  what  class  they  may  como  under. 
The  same  seller  Is  also  Inserting  In  contracts  a  clause  that 
the  tools  purchased  shall  not  1>»-  resold,  this  proviso  being  di- 
rected against  specula  tore 


Through  the  Abell-Howe  Co.,  Chicago,  Westinghouse 
Church  Kerr  &  Co.  have  purchased  a  10-ton  and  a  15-ton 
crane  for  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland.  The 
Abell-Howe  Co.  also  has  sold  to  the  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,   Orange,   Tex.,   three   3-ton    American   electric   hoists. 

The  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  has  been  awarded  the  general 
contract  for  the  eight-story  concrete  factory,  100  x  100  ft., 
to  be  erected  at  West  Klnzie  and  Franklin  streets.  Chicago, 
for  the  Union  Special  Machine  Co.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$125,000. 

The  general  contract  for  a  one-story  factory  at  3239  and 
3241  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  for  the  International 
Leather  &  Belting  Co.  has  been  awarded  to  Jacob  Rodatz, 
209  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.     It  will  cost  $20,000. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  erect  a  garage  cover- 
ing a  city  block,  238  x  354  ft.  Graham,  Anderson,  I'robst  & 
White,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  are  taking  bids 
for  the  structure,  which  will  be  one  and  two  stories  and  cost 
about  $400,000. 

The  plant  which  the  American  Wire  Fabrics  Co.  will  bulbl 
just  south  of  Blue  Island,  111.,  on  a  site  of  nine  acres  re- 
cently purchased,  will  cost  $250,000.  Four  one-story  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected. 

It  Is  reported  that  extensive  additions  are  to  be  made  to 
the  plant  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  to 
facilitate  handling  a  large  war  order  for  the  execution  of 
which  10,000  additional  men  will  be  employed. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  purchased  280  acres 
at  Wood  River,  111.,  where  It  is  said  a  plant  will  be  erected 
for  the  manufacture  of  tractors,  stoves  and  other  products. 

The  V.  A.  Smith  Co.,  Chicago,  maker  of  boilers  and  fur- 
naces, has  purchased  the  Maple  City  Foundry.  Monmouth,  111., 
which  win  be  enlarged  for  the  manufacture  of  their  products. 
W.  C.  Talbot,  who  sold  the  foundry,  will  remain  as  manager. 

The  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Peoria,  has  completed  the 
steel  work  of  a  large  machine  shop  for  which  the  equipment 
has  been  provided,  either  by  recent  purchases,  or  transferring 
machinery  from  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  Ogden  Mfg.  Co..  Ogden,  Iowa,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  automobile 
and  truck  chains  and  anti-skid  devices.  The  officers  are  O.  M. 
Needham,  president ;  C.  O.  Nelson,  secretary,  and  Orson 
Peterson,  treasurer. 

The  Stutesmar  Farm  Tractor  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manu- 
facture farm  tractors  and  machinery.  Frank  J.  Stutesmar, 
Cary  W.  Martin  and  George  R.  Walker,  Chicago,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  t'' 
manufacture  automobile  tires  and  rubber  products.  L.  E. 
Kraft,  J.  C.  Brown  and  H.  J.  Karr,  Chicago,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Nov.   26. 

Orders  booked  and  deliveied  by  machine  tool  manufac- 
turers in  this  district  during  November  are  by  far  the  largest 
ever  known  In  the  history  of  the  industry.  After  Jan.  1  the 
facilities  for  manufacturing  milling  machines  will  be  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  extensions  to  shops  now  under  way, 
but  the  additional  capacity  thus  available  is  virtually  occu- 
pied by  the  business  on  hand.  As  practically  all  tools  now 
manufactured  are  for  Government  account,  machine  tool 
builders  are  not  seriously  affected  by  the  growing  acuteness 
of  the  car  shortage  and  congestion  of  freight  transportation 
as  are  other  manufacturers.  It  is  noticeable  that  industries 
of  a  more  or  less  non-essential  type  are  getting  along  with 
existing  facilities,  and  a  temporary  halt  has  been  called  on 
expansion.  Essential  industries,  however,  are  filling  the 
void  thus  created  by  pushing  their  extensions  more  rapidly. 

The  Harley-Davldson  Motor  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufac- 
turer of  motorcycles,  engines,  parts,  etc.,  has  awarded  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  steel  and  brick  addition. 
120  x  180  ft.,  to  Its  works  at  Thirty-eighth  and  Chestnut 
streets.     It  will  be  used  as  a  machine  shop. 

The  Common  Council,  Hartford.  Wis.,  has  engaged  An- 
drew .Martin,  consulting  engineer,  to  prepare  specifications 
t'r)r  !i  new  i)umplng  station  and  reservoir  for  the  municipal 
Wiitf-rworks  system,  at  an  estimated  <'ost  of  $20,000.  The 
wr>rk  will  be  undertaken  next  spring. 

The     lOugle    Mfg.     Co.,     Appleton,     Wis.,     manufacturer    of 

liiutors,   gas  »;nglnes  and  farm  maihinery,  has  awarded   the 

generHl   contiact   for  the  erection   of  a  one-story  brick,   steel 

:ind   concrete  machine  shop,   120  x   120   ft.,  to  Greunke  Bros. 

It    will    be    equipped    principally    for    tractor   production    and 
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when  completed  will  cost  about  $50,000.  FYank  Saiberlich  is 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  Milwaukee  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been 
incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by 
Edwin  Olsen,  Fred  Marggraff  and  Matthew  Ferko.  It  intend:i 
to  manufacture  a  new  line  of  refrigerating  machinery  and 
equipment. 

The  DePere  Mfg.  Co.,  DePere,  Wis.,  will  start  work  Dec.  1 
on  the  construction  of  fifty  200-hp.  marine  boilers  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  which  will  require  a  large  part 
of  the  capacity  of  its  boiler  and  structural  shop  for  six 
months  or  longer.  In  addition,  the  company  is  working  on 
private  contracts  which  will  keep  it  at  maximum  capacity 
for  a  long  time  ahead.  The  plant  is  closely  affiliated  with 
the  Joliet,  111.,  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  and  A.  W.  Woodman  is 
president  of  both  companies.  Ward  Clark  is  manager  at 
DePere. 

The  Northern  Wood  Products  Co.,  Glidden,  Wis.,  will 
.spend  about  $40,000  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  addi- 
tions to  its  hardwood  products  factories  and  power  plant. 
W.  A.  Thomas  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Lasure  Friction  Clutch  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  has 
accepted  contracts  from  gas  engine  manufacturers  for 
clutch  requirements  during  the  coming  year  which  insures 
capacity  operation  of  its  plant  for  at  least  eight  or  ten 
months. 

The  Liberty  Foundry  Co.,  Milwaukee,  which  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  intends  to  erect 
a  brick  and  steel  plant,  60  x  120  ft.,  with  auxiliary  buildings, 
in  West  Allis  and  will  take  bids  after  Dec.  1.  Gerhardt  W. 
Mockly  is  president  and  W.  J.  Buckley  secretary.  Tem- 
porary offices  have  been  established  at  867  Grant  Boulevard. 

William  Koeck,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  organized  the  Osh- 
kosh  .\uto  Jack  Mfg.  Co.  to  manufacture  jacks  and  other 
automobile  accessories  and  supplies.  Factflry  quarters  have 
been  established  in  the  Libbey  Building.  For  the  present 
the  castings  will  be  purchased  under  contract. 

The  Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  incorporated 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  William  J. 
Schubert  and  Walter  J.  Raley,  of  the  Milwaukee  Auto 
Specialty  Co.,  705  Chestnut  Street,  and  William  Saddlemire, 
450  Twenty-ninth  Street,  to  manufacture  automobile  and 
motor  truck  parts  and  other  supplies  for  manufacturers 
executing  Government  contracts.  Details  of  the  project 
will  be  announced  later. 

A.  J.  Schutte,  architect,  421  Camp  Building,  Milwaukee, 
who  has  been  preparing  plans  for  a  $30,000  motor  truck 
factory  in  North  Milwaukee,  announces  that  the  owners,  as 
yet  unnamed,  have  indefinitely  postponed  the  project  because 
of  unfavorable  conditions  surrounding  the  building  material, 
labor  and  equipment   markets. 

The  National  Auto  Wheels  Corporation,  Wausau,  Wis., 
lias  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  M. 
Philopp,  E.  J.  Coerper  and  Robert  T.  Steretzky. 


Detroit 

Dktkoit,   Nov.    26. 

This  city  is  readjusting  itself  for  what  is  believed  will 
l>e  a  period  of  the  greatest  industrial  activity  in  its  history. 
War  contracts  placed  by  the  Government  approach  $500,- 
000,000.  A  large  part  of  these  have  been  pla<ed  with  auto- 
mobile companies  which  are  particularly  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions. 

In  addition  to  the  $30,000,000  contract,  to  handle  which 
Dodge  Bros,  are  building  a  factory,  and  a  huge  order  placed 
for  trucks  and  airplane  engines  with  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.,  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  has  announced  the 
beginning  of  work  on  a  second  order  which  is  said  to  call 
for  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  airplane  engines  and  muni- 
tions. The  Cadillac  Co.  has  been  turning  out  a  large  number 
of  automobiles  for  the  Government  and  will  continue  the 
manufacture  of  pleasure  cars.  I..arge  metal  working  com- 
panies in  this  district  are  working  on  Government  orders, 
and  plans  have  been  made  by  smaller  firms  by  which  (Jov- 
ernment  contracts  can  be  divided  among  them. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  taking  on  more  Government  work 
and  if  necessary  will  turn  over  its  entire  plant,  employing 
30.000  men,  to  the  Government. 

The  American  Twist  Drill  Co.,  Detroit,  recently  organized, 
has  obtained  the  plant  of  the  Holihan  Mfg.  Co.,  866  West 
.lefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  and  will  manufacture  forged 
high  speed  twist  drills.  Arthur  C.  O'Connor  is  president; 
Peter  J.  Hoehscheid,  vice-president;  John  O'Connor,  treiis- 
urer,  and  Gerald  C.  Hodge,  secretary. 

The  Blood  Bros.  Machine  Co.,  Allegan.  Mich.,  has  moved 
into  a  larger  plant  where  it  will  employ  40  more  men  and 
machines.  Tt  manufactures  universal  joints  for  automobile 
trucks. 


The  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Mich.,  contemplates 
the  manufacture  of  40,000  trucks  during  the  coming  year. 
To  care  for  this  increased  production  additions  are  under 
way  which  will  increase  the  floor  space  70,000  sq.  ft. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Detroit,  will  not  immediately 
begin  work  on  its  addition  on  Zug  Island,  where  it  recently 
purchased  1300  ft.  frontage  on  the  Detroit  River. 

Assets  of  the  Detroiter  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  will  be 
offered  at  auction  Nov.  27.  It  is  the  successor  of  the  Briggs 
Detroiter  Co.,  which  became  insolvent  three  years  ago. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  General  Motors  Co.,  has  taken  out  a  permit  for  exten- 
sions to  cost  $150,000.  This  follows  a  permit  recently  secured 
for  additions  which  call  for  $100,000  and  still  further  building 
plans  costing  $30,000. 

The  Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  will  in- 
crease its  capital  from  $350,000  to  $500,000  and  nearly  double 
the  capacity  of  its  plant.    Machinery  will  be  installed  shortly. 

The  F.  F.  Wood  Motor  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  has 
been  organized  with  $15,000  capital  by  F.  F.  Wood,  W.  L. 
Marsh  and  F.  M.  Todd. 

The  Michigan  Bolt  &  Nut  Works,  Detroit,  is  completing 
an  addition  which  will  cost  $100,000,  being  the  second  unit 
in     expansion. 

Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  will  add  the  manufacture  of  trucks 
to  their  product,  each  to  have  a  capacity  of  1500  lb. 

The  Wolverine  Motor  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  to  $250,000  and  Is  planning  for  the 
production  of  600  automobiles  the  first  year. 

The  Independent  Stove  Co.,  Owosso,  Mich.,  has  let  con- 
tract for  a  four-story  addition,  60  x  100  ft.,  to  its  plant,  to 
be  completed  by  Jan.  15. 

C.  R.  Hardy,  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  manufacture  light 
vehicles  and  automobile  parts  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  .  occu- 
pying the  former  plant  of  the  Jelke-Steck  Co. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland.   Nov.    26. 

The  purchase  of  machinery  for  Government  work  con- 
tinues at  a  rapid  rate.  The  demand  is  largely  for  machines 
for  large  shells  and  for  shipyards.  Contracts  for  marine 
engines  have  been  distributed  among  Ohio  plants,  and  addi- 
tional equipment  is  being  purchased  for  their  manufacture. 
Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  purchased  a  large  amount  of  equip- 
ment the  past  week.  A  local  manufacturer  took  an  order 
from  this  firm  for  30  screw  machines.  The  Ford  Motor  Co. 
purchased  some  additional  equipment  for  airplane  work 
Two  new  Inquiries  have  come  out  from  Ohio  manufacturers 
for  equipment  for  Governmejit  orders,  one  being  for  about 
one  hundred  machines,  and  the  other  for  225  machines  of 
\arious  types.  The  demand  at  present  is  mostly  for  largt 
macliines.  Including  planers,  radial  drills,  grinders,  gear 
cutters  and  boring  machines.  Deliveries  on  milling  machinet^ 
are  growing  worse,  and  some  manufacturers  cannot  mak«- 
shipments  before  1919.  On  lathes  20  In.  and  larger  deliv- 
eries are  tighter,  and  manufacturers  are  promising  shipments 
from   February  to  July. 

Thirteen  buildings  for  use  for  automobile  truck  repair 
sheds  by  the  American  forces  in  France  have  been  fabri- 
cated by  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  were  recentl> 
shipped.  These  are  100  x  200  ft.  The  company  has  als<> 
received  a  Government  contract  for  an  airplane  repair  shoi' 
for  shipment  to  France,  this  to  be  260  x  600  ft.,  and  for  an 
airplane  and  storage  building,  300  x  380  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 

The    Blomqulst-Kck   Machine   &   Mfg.   Co.,    Cleveland,    wilt 
move   about    Dec.    1    to    its    new    plant    on    East    152d    Street, 
where  a  new  ball  bearing  horizontal  boring,  drilling  and  mill 
ing    machine    will    be    manufactured.      All    the    equipment    in 
the  plant  will  be  motor  driven. 

The  plants  of  the  Bowen  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Zerk 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland;  Wiskley  Co.,  Detroit,  and  the  Canadian 
WIskley  Co.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  have  been  consolidated,  to  \>c 
known  as  the  Bowen  Products  Corporation,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $2, .500,000.  The  merged  plants  manufacture  automo- 
bile parts  and  are  now  largely  engaged  on  Government 
motor  truck  work.  The  main  offices  will  be  located  at 
.\uburn.  E.  W.  Bowen  is  president  and  George  W.  Severson 
\lce-pre8ldent. 

The  Kirk-Latty  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition  83  x  282  ft.  for  office 
and  shipping  purposes. 

The  Metalcraft  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  increased  Its  capital 
stock  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  and  is  considering  extensions. 

The  Davis  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  J.  H.  Grayson,  C.  C.  How- 
ard and  others. 
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The  National  CJarbon  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  factory. 

The  American  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Toledo,  and  the  National 
Wheel  Co.,  Perrysville,  Ohio,  have  been  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  American-National  Co.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  ?1, 000, 000.  William  R.  Diemer,  president  of  the 
former  company,  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  organization. 
Henry  Streetman  Is  vice-president  and  John  C.  McKisson, 
eecretary-treasurer.  The  company  will  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  children's  vehicles. 

The  Harrington  Lock  Co.,  Toledo,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Bert  Harrington,  Thomas 
L.  GifTord,  and  others. 

The  American  Magneto  Co.  will  move  its  plant  from 
Monroe,  Mich.,  to  Toledo  and  will  occupy  quarters  at  Fern- 
wood  Avenue  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Some 
new  equipment  will  be  required. 

The  Taylor  Welder  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  A.  C.  Taylor,  A.  E. 
Hackett  and  others. 

The  Dall  Motor  Parts  Co.,  Vermilion,  Ohio,  has  increased 
lU  capital  stock  from  $35,000  to  $100,000  and  contemplates 
building  extensions. 

The  Gramm -Bernstein  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  placed  con- 
tracts for  an  addition  165  x  200  ft.  to  be  used  for  assembly 
purposes  and  a  paint  shop.  It  Is  working  on  Liberty  motor 
trucks  and  needs  grreater  capacity. 

The  Sebring  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Sebrlng,  Ohio,  will  erect 
additions  and  install  new  equipment  that  will  more  than 
double  its  present  capacity. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co..  London,  Ohio,  will  erect  ;i 
new  factory. 

The  Phoenix  Electric  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  will  erect  a 
one-story  factory,  50  x  100  ft. 

The  National  Pipe  Die  Machine  Co.,  Archbold,  Ohio,  has 
reopened  its  plant  and  is  manufacturing  a  line  of  pipe 
threading  machines. 

The  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co.  of  America,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  which  contemplated  an  addition  to  its  plant,  has 
postponed  It  until  the  early  part  of  next  year. 

The  Elgin  Tractor  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio,  will  immediately 
commence  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  its  new  plant, 
80  X  220  ft  ,  to  cost  about  $50,000.     Contracts  have  been  let. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Nov.   26. 

Co-operation  in  this  section  by  manufacturers  and  the 
Government  has  now  reached  the  point  where  It  Is  nearly 
100  per  cent  perfect.  The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association,  of  which  A.  H.  Tuechter  is  presi- 
dent and  J.  M.  Manley  secretary,  has  been  especially  active 
In  rushing  the  production  of  machine  tools  that  are  needed 
directly  or  Indirectly  for  Government  work.  The  absence  of 
tabor  troubles  also  reflects  credit  on  workmen  employed 
by  the  metal-working  Industries. 

No  new  large  lists  of  machine  tools  have  been  issued, 
but  local  firms  are  anticipating  one  from  the  Smith-Form- 
A-Truck  Co.,  Chicago.  According  to  current  rumors  this 
company  expects  to  engage  extensively  In  the  manufacture 
of  munitions.  Reports  are  also  In  circulation  that  several 
Canadian  firms  are  expecting  rush  orders  for  shells  from 
both  this  and  the  French  governments,  and  will  need  lathes 
especially  to  take  the  place  of  those  now  out  of  commission. 
Nothing  definite  can  be  learned  of  this,  however.  With  the 
exception  of  small  lathes  and  shaping  machines,  second- 
hand machine  tools  are  very  scarce  and  are  being  sold 
above  the  cost  of  new  machines  In  many  instances. 

The  .John  11.  McGowan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Is  Inquiring  for 
a  vertical  boring  mill  with  a  table  60-ln.  or  under.  If  manu- 
factures pumping  machinery. 

The  Rapid  f'ooler  Auto  Kadliitor  Co.,  Cinclrmatl.  haw 
been  Incorporated  with  $60,000  capital  stock  by  J.  B.  Towler 
and  others.  Manufacturing  plans  have  not  yet  been  given 
out. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  contemplates  adding  to  Uh  municipal 
waterworks  plant.  No  definite  plans  have  as  yet  been 
decided  on. 

The  Hamilton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  whose 
plant  was  recently  out  of  commission  a  few  days,  due  to 
trouble  In  Its  power  plant,  Is  now  operating  at  full  capuc-lty. 

The  Liberty  Tool  St  Production  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
been  organized  and  will  be  Incorporated  ut  an  early  date. 
Kred  fltevons  and  Herbert  L.  Beeler,  both  formerly  of  the 
Htevens  Mfg.  Co..  are  the  principal  memborn  of  the  new 
tlrm.     It  will  make  a  specialty  of  tool  and  die  work. 


The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  Issued 
an  additional  list  of  machine  tools  wanted  that  Includes  a 
number  of  large  lathes,  milling  and  small  drilling  machines. 

The  Dayton  Metal  Products  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  build 
an  addition  to  its  plant  on  Taylor  Street,  estimated  to 
cost  $7,000.  It  will  also  add  equipment  to  its  electrical  plant 
on  Ludlow  Avenue. 

The  John  W.  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  maker 
of  automobile  lamps,  is  reported  to  be  adding  to  Its  equip- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  a  Government  munition 
contract. 

The  W.  E.  Lamneck  Co.,  Columbus,  has  a  contract  for 
furnace  fittings  from  the  Government  and  is  adding  ma- 
chinery.    Thomas  W.  Pearson  is  general  manager. 

The  Hardware  Specialties  Mfg.  Co.,  124-126  East  High 
Street,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000 
capital  stock.  C.  J.  Tuttle  is  president  and  R.  L.  Mclntlre, 
secretary. 

The  Lunkenheimer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer  of  en- 
gineering specialties,  has  acquired  a  6-acre  tract,  adjoining 
its  property,  for  extensions.  No  definite  plans  have  been 
prepared  for  the  additions. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Nov.   26. 

The  Colonial  Broom  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  brooms, 
brushes  and  novelties.  The  directors  are  E.  E.  Stokes, 
Perry  M.  Murphy  and  Samuel  Lewis. 

The  Weidely  Motors  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $600,000  to  $1,100,000,  made  necessary, 
it  is  said,  by  a  $3,000,000  contract  with  the  Cleveland  Tractor 
Co.  to  manufacture  motors.  New  machinery  to  be  purchased, 
it  is  estimated,  will  cost  about  $70,000. 

The  National  Fuel  Saving  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
smoke  consuming  devices.  The  directors  are  Henry  C. 
Kleymeyer,  William  A.  Koch,  Alfred  A.  Klein,  John  D. 
Craft  and  Morton  Mannheimer. 

The  H.  E.  Miller  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $25,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  permu- 
tation hasp  locks  and  other  articles.  The  directors  are 
H.  E.  and  M.  Miller  and  R.  D.  Burress. 

The  Wagner  Axle  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  a  Government 
contract  amounting  to  $4,000,000  and  will  Increase  its  floor 
space  to  280,000  sq.  ft.  and  add  new  equipment. 

The  Pittsburgh  Model  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Peru,  Ind.,  has 
purchased  $50,000  worth  of  machinery  and  will  increase  Its 
force  by  100  to  125  men.  It  has  received  Government  orders 
through  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


The  Central  South 

LouisviLLB,  Kt.,  Nov.  26. 

An  increasing  demand  for  electric  motors  is  a  feature  of 
the  local  market.  With  coal  scarce  the  motor  offers  a  ready 
solution  to  the  problem  of  additional  power,  wherever  cen- 
tral station  service  is  available.  Second-hand  equipment  is 
in  good  demand  and  generally  selling  at  a  premium.  Struc- 
tural iron  foundry  companies  report  a  brisk  business. 

The  Reciprocating  Electric  Tool  Co.,  Louisville,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  J.  J.  Roberts, 
James  K.  Jarvis,  F.  L.  Robinson  and  J.  D.  Kean.  It  will 
buy  parts  for  electrical  drilling  and  riveting  tools,  to  be  made 
in  all  sizes,  and  assemble  them  in  Louisville.  Later  a  fac- 
tory will  be  erected  to  manufacture  the  parts.  J.  J.  Roberts, 
412  Courier-Journal  Office  Building.  Louisville,  may  be  ad- 
dressed. 

The  Hoy  C.  Whayne  Supply  Co.,  Louisville,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  two  low  pressure,  belt  or  steam  driven  air  com- 
pressors, with  a  capacity  of  about  900  cu.  ft.  each,  with  air 
lock  ;  also  for  two  double-driven  engines,  with  drums  side  by 
side. 

The  Continental  Car  Co.  of  America,  Louisville,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  6  to  10-ton  alternating-current  electric  hoist. 
220  volts,   to  operate  on  a  12-in.   I-beam. 

Paul  J.  Mahoney,  Glasgow  Junction,  Ky.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  2n-hp.  boiler  and  a  No.  25  to  27  Star  well-drilling 
rig. 

W.  C.  Daniels  &  Sons,  Wliitesburg,  Ky.,  will  make  im- 
provements to  their  electric  lighting  plant  to  cost  several 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Southern  Machinery  Exchange,  Somerset,  Ky.,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  5-hp.,  220-volt,  single-phase  motor,  any 
speed. 

The    Darling   Air    Craft    Co.,    Louisville,    has    been    incor- 
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porated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Omer  F.  Darling, 
Henry  T.  Kraft  and  Clem  W.  Huggins,  Inter- Southern 
Buildlnjj.  It  contemplates  assembling  airplanes  and  later 
may  erect  a  factory. 

The  Frick-Lindsey  Co.,  Winchester,  Ky.,  is  preparing  to 
establish  a  shop  for  working  over  oil-well  casings  and  other 
piping,   and  will  install  re-threading  and  cutting  machinery. 

The  Gallatin  Buggy  &  Implement  Co.,  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  has 
Increased  its  capital  from  |5,000  to  $15,000.  S.  T.  Ramsey, 
W.  B.  Echols  and  J.  T.  Durham  are  directors. 

The  Barker  Lumber  Co.,  American  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Knoxville,  Tenn.,  contemplates  development  of  sand 
mines  and  requires  machinery  for  mining  and  lifting  sand 
vertically  25  ft.,  using  steam  pumps,  nozzles  and  elevating 
machinery  to  handle  up  to  5000  yd.  per  day. 

The  Loping  Horse  &  Novelty  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  and  will 
establish  a  factory.  •  Drill  presses,  iron  bending  and  wire- 
wheel  making  machinery  are  required.  George  L.  Summers 
is   president,    and   P.   M.   Hayes,   manager. 


Texas 


Austin,  Nov.  24. 

The  machinery  and  tool  trades  have  been  stimulated  by 
recent  rains  covering  most  of  the  drought  stricken  area  of 
the  State.  There  is  an  unusually  large  demand  for  small 
tools. 

The  Petroleum  Refining  Co.,  Houston,  will  build  a  ma- 
chine shop,  carpenter  shop  and  install  a  steam  plant  in  con- 
nection with  its  oil  refinery  which  it  is  constructing  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1,000,000.  It  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
15,000  bbl. 

J.  F.  Christian  will  rebuild  his  cotton  compress  at  Lufkln 
recently  wrecked  by  an  explosion.  It  will  be  of  larger 
capacity  than  the  one  destroyed. 

The  Big  Four  Ice  Co.,  Waco,  will  enlarge  its  plant  by 
Installing  a  50-ton  electrically  driven  ice  machine.  It  will 
also  build  a  3000-ton  cold  storage  plant  and  install  an  auto- 
matic stoker.  The  total  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be 
$50,000. 

Catalngn    IVanted 

The  San  Antonio  Machine  &  Supply  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  desires  catalogs  of  machinery  and  factory  and  mill 
supplies,   together  with  price  lists  and  discount  sheets. 


California 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  20. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  is  planning  for  the 
erection  of  an  addition,  124  x  392  ft,  to  Its  plant  at  Forty- 
eighth  Street  and  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Vernon,  to  cost  about 
$1,100,000.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  series  of  units  to  In- 
crease the  capacity  to  over  2,000,000  cans  in  a  24-hr.  day. 
C.   J.   Gordon  is  local  sales   manager. 

The  Crawford  &  Saunders  Aircraft  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  manufacture 
airplanes.  Harry  J.  Crawford,  2120  South  Third  Street, 
Santa  Monica  ;  Leslie  R.  Saunders,  903  West  Thirty-seventh 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  and  John  G.  Harrah.  3815  Ocean  Front, 
Venice,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  ac- 
quired property  at  125  East  Ninth  Street  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  patented  fire  alarm  attachment. 

The  Oldfield  Tire  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  automobile  tires. 
The  incorporators  are  Barney  Oldfield  and  R.  R.  Colby,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Frank  L.  Chance,  Glendora. 

The  California  Aviation  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  is  operating  at 
capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  for  Government 
service.  In  connection  with  expansion  of  the  works  the  com- 
pany has  received  an  offer  to  establish  a  plant  at  Portland, 
Ore.     Earle  Remington  is  general  manager. 

The  San  Francisco  Bridge  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  leased 
property  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Mateo  streets,  Los 
Angeles,  and  will  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire  briquets. 

The  Cementograph  Co.,  1084  West  Thirty^ninth  Place, 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  imitation 
tiles.  Harry  J.  DeTurck.  4  68  North  Lake  Street,  and  Will- 
iam F.  Walling,  219  East  Thirtieth  Street,  head  the  company. 

The  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Mich.,  is  reported 
to  be  considering  the  erection  of  new  assembling  works  at 
San  Francisco.  It  recently  acquired  property  on  Santa  Fe 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  for  about  $125,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  similar  plant. 

Fire,  Nov.  17,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
J.  H.  McMaster  Machinery  Co..  San  Francisco. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,   Wash.,   Nov.    20. 

Machine  shops  and  foundries  are  working  to  capacity  in 
an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  tools  and  equip- 
ment. Many  new  plants  are  under  construction  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  practically  every  foundry  and  repair  shop  has  made 
or  is  making  improvements  and  extensions.  A  good  demand 
exists  for  second-hand  tools,  which  are  extremely  scarce  and 
are  picked  up  as  rapidly  as  they  are  put  on  the  market. 

Barton  &  Co.,  Seattle,  have  purchased  a  15-acre  tract,  on 
which  will  be  erected  a  packing  plant  to  cost  $2  50,000. 

It  is  reported  the  American  Can  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
plans  the  construction  of  a  plant  on  a  17-acre  tract  which  It 
owns. 

The  Collier  Harvesting  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  recently 
incorporated  for  $200,000  by  J.  F.  Collier  and  M.  J.  Keating, 
plans  the  construction  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
harvesting    machine. 

The  Perine  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle,  has  increased  its  capi- 
tal  stock   from   $25,000   to   $50,000. 

The  Harbor  Island  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  is  rushing  work 
on  the  construction  of  its  new  sawmill  on  Harbor  Island, 
which  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  ft.  and  will  spe- 
cialize in  shipbuilding  lumber. 

The  Gardiner  Mill  Co.,  Roseburg,  Ore.,  W.  H.  Jewett, 
owner,  has  completed  plans  for  rebuilding  its  sawmill  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire.  It  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
75,000  ft. 

The  Valveless  Pump  &  Foundry  Company,  Portland.  Ore., 
has  leased  the  former  plant  of  the  Portland  Stove  Works, 
which  it  is  equipping  for  a  foundry  and  machine  shop.  The 
first  unit  of  the  foundry  has  been  placed  in  operation,  and 
work  on  the  machine  shop  and  a  second  blast  furnace  will 
start  at  once.  Its  patented  valveless  pump  has  been  manw 
factured  on  contract,  but  this  will  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the  new  plant.  M.  L.  Jones  is  president  and  T.  H.  Beverly, 
.secretary. 

The  Salmon  Bay  Foundry  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  has  recently 
installed  a  new  20-ton  furnace,  10-ton  stationary  crane,  a 
mixer  and  new  unit  for  cleaners,  increasing  its  capacity 
more  than  300  per  cent  In  the  past  year.  It  makes  a  specialty 
of  machinery  and  ship  iron  castings. 

L.  J.  Simpson.  North  Bend,  Ore.,  states  that  a  syndicate 
will  install  a  plant  on  Coos  Bay,  near  North  Bend,  for  the 
manufacture  of  box  cars  and  finished  airplane  stock. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Nov.  26. 
The  American  Steel  Products  Corporation,  Brantford.  Oni.. 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  It 
will  take  over  the  Dominion  Steel  Products  Co.,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  capacity  of  the  latter  plant,  which  is  man- 
ufacturing a  line  of  propelling  shafting,  will  be  doubled 
The  oflicers  are  W.  P.  Kellett,  president ;  D.  O.  Johnston,  vice- 
president ;  M.  M.  McGraw,  treasurer ;  P.  H.  Secord,  secretary, 
and  W.  S.  Brewster,  all  of  Brantford.  and  W.  S.  Tomlinson. 
Toronto. 

The  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  New  Castle. 
N.  B.,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Nordin. 
.N.   B.,  for  building  wooden  vessels. 

The  Dussault  Co.,  Levis,  Que.,  has  completed  arrange 
ments  for  the  erection  of  a  machine  shop,  and  construction 
will  begin  at  once.     Equipment  will  be  purchased. 

The  Gray  Marine  Motor  Co.,  Bridgewater,  N.  S.,  proposes 
to  build  a  manufacturing  plant  there. 

The  Winnipeg  Tool  &  Forging  Co..  Winnipeg,  is  being  re- 
organized. It  manufactures  a  special  line  of  mechanical 
tools,  wrecking  bars,  etc. 

The  Kent  Shipbuilding  Co.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  is  interested 
in  a  company  which  proposes  to  build  a  shipbuilding  plant 
at   Tuft's  Cove,   near   Dartmouth.   N.   S. 

Gauvin  &  Beauchemin.  civil  engineers,  Quel)ec,  are  pre- 
paring plans  and  specifications  for  power  development  at 
Armagy,  Que.,  County  Bellechasse.  on  Rlcer  Fourche-de- 
Nord-Ouest,  and  will  receive  bids  for  water  turbines,  dyna- 
mos, sluice  gates,  etc. 

The  City  Council.  Brantford.  Ont.,  will  receive  bids  for  a 
40  hp.,  25  cycle  induction  motor  for  the  sewage  pumping  sta- 
tion. 

The  City  Council,  Lethbrldge,  Alberta,  will  install  a  new 
turbo-generator  and  other  power  plant  equipment  to  cost 
$65,000. 

G.  A.  Roy  of  G.  A.  Roy,  Ltd.,  Bagot,  Que.,  is  interested  in 
a  company  which  will  erect  a  plant  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que., 
at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000,  to  manufacture  caskets  and 
casket  hardware. 

The    Holmes    Foundry    Co..    Sarnia,    Ont.,    recently    incor- 
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poiuted,  will   build  a  plant,   construction   to  be  started   at  an 
early   date. 

The  St.  Andrews  Wire  Works  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Orillia, 
Ont.,  has  secured  a  building  at  Strathroy,  Ont.,  which  it  will 
remodel  and  equip  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  products,  etc. 
G.  M.  Haldane  is  local  manager. 

The  plant  of  the  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sarnia,  Ont.. 
which  is  being  erected  at  Port  Huron,  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  power  house,  60  x  100  ft. 
When  completed  the  plant  will  represent  an  investment  of 
$400,000.  James,  Loudon  &  Hertzberg,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.. 
are  the  consulting  engineers. 

J.  A.  Gregory,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  proposes  to  establish  ship- 
yards at  St.  George,  N'.  B.,  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  K.  &  S.  Canadian  Tires,  Ltd.,  527  Yonge  Street.  To- 
ronto, will  build  a  factory  at  Weston,  Ont.,  70  x  1.50  ft.. 
to  cost    $60,000. 

John  Clement  and  C.  H.  Moineau,  directors  of  La  Cam- 
pagnie  de  Breton  Special,  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  who  are  erect- 
ing a  factory  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  are  in  the  market  for 
boilers,  engines,  stack,  belting,  etc. 

The  forge  shop  at  St.  Anthony,  N.  B.,  owned  by  Philip 
Melanson,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of 
$2.5,000. 

The  building  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  jointly  occupied  by 
the  Davis-Bournonville  Co.  and  the  Davis  Acetylene  Co.,  ha.s 
l)een  taken  over  by  the  former  company  and  will  be  operated 
exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  oxy-acetylene  apparatus 
for  the  Canadian  trade. 

The  Canadian  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Waldo  W. 
Skinner,  William  G.  Pugsley,  George  G.  Hyde,  and  others,  to 
manufacture  equipment,  appliances  and  specialties  for  rail- 
roads cars,   machinery,  tools,   etc. 

The  Harrington  Pick  &  Tool  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Frank  S. 
Harrington,  New  York ;  John  M.  Blackball,  William  P.  Crow, 
1.353  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto,  and  others  to  manufacture 
tools,  machinery,  implements,  etc. 

La  Compagnie  d'Engin-Turbine  Revolution,  Limited,  Mon- 
treal, has'  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
by  Charles  J.  E.  Charbonneau,  Dominique  Pelletier  and  John 
Clement,  all  of  Montreal  ;  Bernard  Melancon,  Outremont, 
Que.,  and  others  to  manufacture  engines,  motors,  machinery, 
aeroplanes,  automobiles,  etc. 

The  Dominion  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  by  John  M. 
Bullen,  44  King  Street  West;  Harold  L.  Steele,  437  Broad- 
view Avenue ;  James  H.  Fraser  and  others.  It  has  se- 
cured a  site  and  will  soon  commence  the  construction  of  a 
plant  for  building  steel  ships. 

E3.  Langham.  general  purchasing  agent,  Canadian  North- 
em  Railway,  Toronto,  is  in  the  market  for  two  lathes  with 
2 4 -in.  swing,  8  to  12 -ft.  bed.  Offers  should  be  submitted 
with  cuts  and  full  description. 

Pratt  &  Whitney.  Dundas,  Ont.,  machinery  and  tool  man- 
ufacturers, have  awarded  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  plant 
and  office  building  to  cost  $200,000. 

W.  W.  Porter,  Detroit,  Is  looking  for  a  site  at  St.  Mary's, 
Ont,  where  he  proposes  to  build  a  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  farm  tractors. 

Robert  H.  Hassler,  Ltd.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  manufac- 
turer of  shock  abHorbers  for  Ford  cars,  has  decided  to  locate 
its  Canadian  factory  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  A  building  has  been 
Iea«ed  and  operations  will  be  started  immediately.  J.  C. 
Piper  will  be  managing  director  of  the  Canadian  company. 

CfttalovN  IVanted 

The  Cluff  Ammunition  Co.,  Ltd..  Atlantic  Avenue,  Toronto. 
desires  catalogs  of  equipment  for  a  forglnar  plant. 


Government  Purchases 

Wabiiinoton,  Nov.  2«. 

nWlH  will  iMf  received  by  the  litiriMiu  of  .Supplies  and 
Afcountu,  Navy  Department,  WaMhltigton,  opening  date  un- 
.-iHMlKnnd,  ncht-f\u\ir  1581.  for  72  motor  gcnnrator  setH,  for 
varlouH  dillvcrleii;  op(>nlnK  date  Dec.  18.  schedule  iri70,  on»' 
4-ft.  plain  radial  drill,  one  tool  irrinder,  five  5-ft.  bed.  12-ln., 
iinlverMal  hiKh-duly  onKlnn  lathes,  and  one  12-ft.  bed.  16-ln. 
enKlno  lath«!,  all  for  Han  I 'lego.  Gal;  opening  dat«  iinnsslgned, 
nchedule  ir>82,  for  five  cnKlne  lathes  for  AnnapoIlM,  Md. 

BIdii  will  be  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  i^ocks. 
Navy  iMpartment.  WaslilnKton,  until  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Dec. 
10,  for  providing  and  Installing  on  the  runway  rails  two 
«-ton,  2-trollcy,  r>-motor  bridge  traveling  cranen  and  one 
3-ton  Mwinglng  Jib  crane  in  the  new  Kalvanizlng  plant  at  the 
United  Htates  Navy  Yard,   Philadelphia,  drawing  and  Hpi-<|- 


tioation  No.  269'J.  Bids  will  also  be  received  until  11  o'clock 
a.  m.  Dec.  10,  for  providing  and  Installing  on  the  runway 
rails  one  5-ton,  3-niotor  liridge  crane,  one  2- ton  hand -oper- 
ated bridge  crane  and  one  1-ton  hand-operated  bridge  crane 
in  the  machine  shop  at  the  submarine  base.  New  I.,ondon. 
Conn.,  specification  No.  2701. 

Bids  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  SupplieH  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  Nov.  16,  for  furnish- 
ing material  and  supplies  for  the  naval  service,  as  follows: 
Schedule  2150'/^,  steam  engineering,  class  31,  Norfolk — 
One  milling  machine,  duplex  swivel  head  and  one  set  cut- 
ters—Bid, 42,  $10,030.20.  Class  32— One  horizontal  spindle 
removable-housing  milling  machine  and  one  set  cutters — Bid 
42,  $10,173.50.  Class  33— One  4-head  adjustable-rail  milling 
machine  and  one   set  cutters — Bid   42,   $18,040.60. 

Schedule  22761/1.,  steam  engineering;  class  197,  Philadel- 
phia— 13  toolroom  engine  lathes,  back  geared,  screw  cutting, 
motor  driven— Bid  48.  $972.75;  53.  $1,454,  $1,334.  $1,220, 
$1,253,  $1,299,  and  $1,177;  68,  $953;  71,  $1,095  and  $850, 
alt.  ;  88,  $1,360  and  $1,370,  alt.  ;  93,  $1,629.50,  $1,991.50, 
$1,391.50,  alternate,  and  $1,726.65,  alternate. 

Names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  by  which  they  are 
designated  in  the  above  list  follow : 

Bid  42,  Ingersoll  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111.  ;  48, 
Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio ;  68,  Philip  Smith 
Mfg.  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio;  71,  W.  E.  Shipley  Machine  Co., 
Philadelphia;  88,  Fairbanks  Co.,  New  York;  93,  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,   Inc.,   New  York. 
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Milled  Screwn — Standard  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Twentieth 
and  Clearfield  streets,  Philadelphia.  Catalog.  Illustrates, 
describes  and  lists  an  extensive  line  of  milled  screws  with 
the  V,  United  States  standard  or  Whitworth  threads.  These 
include  hollow  and  headed  set  screws,  the  latter  with  vari- 
ous styles  of  points,  and  cap  screws  with  different  kinds  of 
heads.  Mention  is  made  of  a  line  of  shafting  hangers  and 
a  cold-rolled  steel  collar  for  use  with  hollow  or  countersunk 
set  screws.  A  number  of  tables  of  useful  information  are 
included. 

Wood  ScreTv  Machinery. — Asa  S.  Cook  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Catalog.  Shows  a  line  ot  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  screws.  The  machines  are  arranged  in  the 
catalog  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  used  in  a  plant. 
The  method  of  manufacturing  the  screws  is  briefly  described 
and  data  on  the  equipment  and  the  force  of  operators  re- 
quired are  included.  For  the  most  part  a  pair  of  pages  is 
given  to  each  of  the  machines,  with  a  brief  description  on 
one  and  an  illustration  and  table  of  the  sizes  that  can  be 
supplied  on  the  other. 

Elevating:  Trucks— Barrett-Cravens  Co.,  Transporta- 
tion Building,  Chicago.  Folder.  Treats  of  the  use  of  ele- 
vating trucks  in  corerooms  to  lower  the  cost  and  increase 
the  amount  of  production.  The  folder  is  a  reprint  of  a  por- 
tion of  an  article  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age,  Oct.  11, 
1917.  An  illustration  of  a  truck  handling  a  number  of  core 
racks  supplements  the  text  matter. 

Steel  Pulleys.— American  Pulley  Co.,  4200  Wissahickon 
Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Booklet  entitled,  "Getting  Maximum 
Pulley  Efficiency."  Points  out  briefly  and  in  a  non-technical 
way  some  vital  facts  regarding  the  efficiency  of  pulleys. 
The  points  to  be  considered  in  buying  belt  pulleys  are  listed 
and  wood,  cast  iron  and  steel  pulleys  are  compared  from  the 
viewpoint  of  transmission  of  power  and  service.  These  facts 
are  supplemented  by  a  brief  description  of  the  construction 
of  the  company's  split  steel  pulleys  and  the  results  of  a 
number  of  tests  that  have  been  made  are  included. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction.— Turner  Construc- 
tion Co.,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Circular.  Illus- 
trates the  70  buildings  erected  by  the  company  in  1916.  These 
Include  factories,  warehouses,  office  buildings,  pier  sheds,  etc. 
Data  on  the  quantity  of  material  used  and  the  length  of 
time  required  to  complete  the  buildings  are  presented.  In 
the  view  of  this  city  all  of  the  different  structures  are  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  list  showing  the  owner  and  the 
location   of  the  building. 

'ruuibliMHT  Ilarrels  and  Dust  Arresters. — Whiting 
Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey,  111.  Catalog  No.  132,  super- 
seding No.  120.  Pertains  to  a  line  of  tumbling  barrels  that 
are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  different  barrels  are  presented  together  with 
tables  of  the  sizes  In  which  they  can  be  supplied.  Mention 
is  made  of  a  line  of  dry  and  water  cinder  mills  for  recovering 
Iron.  A  dust  arrester  with  a  .screen  cleaning  device  which 
was  Illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age,  Aug.  5,  1915,  Is  also 
featured.  Several  views  showing  tumbling  barrels  and  the 
dust  arrester  In  use  are  given. 
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New  Steel  Works  Heat-Treating  Plant 

Continuous  Automatic  Furnace  for  Long 
Round  Bars  in  the  Works  of  the 
United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton 


A  PLANT  designed  for  heat  treating  mill 
products  of  carbon  and  various  alloy  steels 
made  by  both  the  electric  and  open-hearth 
processes,  for  annealing  bar  stock  and  coils 
and  for  annealing  and  heat  treating  heavy  forgings 
has  recently  been  placed  in  operation  by  the  United 
Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio.  A  very 
important  feature  of  this  plant  is  a  new  type  of 
automatic  continuous  furnace  for  heat  treating  long 
round  steel  bars  in  quantities. 

The  heat  treating  department  occupies  a  modern 
mill  type  of  building,  480  ft.  long  and  90  ft.  Mride, 
and  conveniently  arranged  for  handling  material. 
It  is  served  its  entire  length  by  a  10-ton  Morgan 
electric  traveling  crane  with  a  crane  runway  25 
ft.  above  the  floor,  and  a  duplicate  crane  will  be 
installed   shortly.     All  the   handling  work  will  be 


done  by  these  two  cranes.  Steel  is  brought  to  the 
plant  on  industrial  cars  on  narrow-gage  tracks  that 
traverse  each  end  of  the  building.  Extending 
half  way  through  the  plant  on  one  side  is  a  stand- 
ard-gage track,  on  which  steel  is  brought  on  rail- 
road cars,  and  after  being  heat  treated  is  reshipped 
in  carload  lots  to  the  consumers.  Stock  that  is  to 
be  cold  drawn  after  annealing  is  taken  in  the 
small  cars  to  the  cold  drawing  department,  where 
it  is  straightened,  cut  to  length,  rough  turned,  cold 
drawn,  or  turned  and  polished. 

The  automatic  heat  treating  unit  consists  of  two 
coke  oven  or  natural  gas  fired  furnaces,  one  for 
heating  before  quenching,  a  second  for  drawing 
after  quenching,  and  a  quenching  tank,  which  is 
located  between  the  two  furnaces.  These  furnaces 
are  used  for  heat  treating  round  steel  bars  from 


New  Type  of  Continuous  Automatic  Furnaces  for  Heat  Treating  in  Large  Quantities  Bars  up  to  25  Ft.  in  Length  Which 
Are  Mechanically  Conveyed  through  the  Furnaces  Sidewise.  The  bars  are  discharged  from  the  chamber  of  the  heating 
furnaces  at  the  right  into  the  quenching  tank  between  the  two  furnaces,  and  are  then  mechanically  conveyed  up  the  incline 

at  the  left  and  through  the  drawing  furnace 
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I  to  2i:>  in.  in  diameter  and  in  lengths  up  to  25  ft. 
The  steel  bars  are  mechanically  conveyed  through 
the  furnaces  sidewise  by  motor-driven  conveyors, 
the  width  of  the  furnace  chambers  being  sufficient 
to  accommodate  a  bar  25  ft,  long.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  automatic  furnaces  is  taken  by  a  row  of 
thermocouples  inserted  in  the  discharge  end  of  each 
furnace.  These  couples  are  connected  to  both  indi- 
cating and  recording  potentiometers.  These  in- 
struments are  located  adjoining  the  furnaces,  the 
control  of  the  furnaces  being  independent  of  the 
control  system  used  in  connection  with  the  other 
furnaces.  Both  Brinell  and  tensile  strength  tests 
of  the  bars  are  taken  at  such  intervals  as  will 
assure  uniformity  of  results. 

For  general  heat  treating  on  all  sizes  of  round 
bars,  four  standard  under-fired  furnaces  are  pro- 


capped  and  .sealed  with  fireclay  and  taken  to  the 
furnaces.  This  method  of  annealing  i.s  used  only 
on  special  steels  where  very  slow  heating  and  cool- 
ing is  required,  and  to  prevent  the  decarbonization 
of  the  surface. 

For  annealing  coil  sizes  the  coils  are  packed  in 
pots  42  in.  in  diameter  inside,  with  18-in.  chimneys. 
About  1000  lb.  of  coil  steel  can  be  packed  in  one 
pot.  This  method  of  annealing  is  used  for  the  same 
grades  of  steel  as  the  pipe  annealing.  The  pot.*- 
have  lugs  on  each  side  for  handling  and  are  charged 
into  the  furnaces  with  a  long-handled  carrier  hav- 
ing two  roller  bearing  wheels.  The  material  is 
first  given  a  normalizing  treatment  from  14  to  20 
hr.,  depending  on  its  size,  composition,  etc.,  and 
then  an  annealing  treatment  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, usually  at  about  the  critical  temperature  of 


I 


I 


Central  Control  Htatiori  for  the  KuriiiiceH.     'I'he  eoiilifjl  board   i.s  ui  the  right,  and  yt  the  left  are  shown  the  busbar  Ijoard  and 
re<or«llnK  InHtrument  permittlnK  the  taking  of  a   continuous  record  of  any   10   thermocouples 


vided,  arranged  in  two  rows,  with  an  oil  quench- 
ing tank  at  one  end  of  two  furnaces  and  a  water 
quenching  tank  at  the  end  of  the  other  two.  These 
furnaces  have  hearths  25  ft.  in  length  and  4G  in. 
wide  and  may  be  charged  or  discharged  from 
either  end. 

For  annealing  there  are  two  stationary  Moor 
level  furnacefl  and  two  car  type  furnaces.  The 
former  have  hearths  10  ft,  wide  and  20  ft,  in 
length  and  are  used  for  pipe  and  pot  annealing  of 
high-carbon  steels  and  various  high-carbon  alloys, 
both  in  electric  and  open-hearth  steels.  Straight 
bars  up  to  20  ft.  in  length  are  placed  in  pipe  0  and 
8  in.  in  diameter.  One  end  of  the  pipe  is  placed  in 
a  pit  12  ft.  deep,  8  ft,  long  and  6  ft.  wide,  adjoining 
a  platform,  and  is  filled  with  bars  and  packed  with 
charcoal  from  this  platform.     Then  the  pipes  are 


the  steel.  The  latter  operation  requires  very  thor- 
ough heating,  followed  by  a  very  slow  cooling  to 
get  the  material  in  the  softest  possible  condition. 
Tests  are  taken  of  the  material  given  this  treat- 
ment, and  it  is  also  subjected  to  microscopic  exam- 
inations. 

The  car  type  of  furnaces  is  used  for  general 
annealing  of  alloy  steel  bars,  heavy  forgings,  coils, 
etc,,  and  also  for  heat  treating  heavy  forgings. 
Bar  stock  is  annealed  to  refine  the  grain,  remove 
strains,  and  to  give  the  steel  good  machining, 
shearing  and  cold  drawing  qualities.  These  fur- 
naces have  a  capacity  of  25  tons  to  a  charge.  Two 
cars  are  provided,  and  while  the  one  charge  is  being 
annealed  the  other  car  is  being  loaded.  The  cars 
are  moved  by  a  drum  and  cable  arrangement,  and 
when  one  car  of  material  is  drawn  out  of  the  fur- 


^  llllllllllllll 

^  View  of  the  Pipe  Annealing  Section.     A  pit  is  provided  in  which  the  pipe  is  placed,  leaning  against  the  M 

g  platform  from   which  the  pipes  are  filled   with   bars  to  be  annealed.     Annealing  pots  used  for  coils  are  M 

=  shown  in  the  background  M 
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J  The  Car  Type  of  Furnaces  for  Annealing  and  Heat  Treating.     Each  furnace  is  provided  with  two  cars  M 

M  operated  by  a  drum  and  cable,  and  while  the  charge  on  one  car  is  in  the  furnace,  the  other  car  is  being  M 

M  unloaded  and   reloaded  p 
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iiace  the  other  is  drawn  in.  These  furnaces  are 
approximately  35  ft.  long  and  6V2  ft.  wide.  The 
cars  are  29  ft.  long  and  have  five  sets  of  wheels, 
all  running  on  Hyatt  roller  bearings.  Located  near 
the  furnaces  is  an  oil  quenching  tank  30  ft.  long, 
€  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  deep,  used  principally  for 
<][uenching  heavy  forgings. 

The  blast  for  the  furnaces  is  supplied  by  two 
No.  10  Sturtevant  fans  arranged  in  duplicate,  so 
that  either  may  operate  the  entire  plant.  Each 
unit  is  driven  by  a  60-hp.  motor.  Air  is  supplied 
at  10  oz.  pressure,  and  gas  at  12  oz.  pressure.  All 
air  blast,  gas  and  water  lines  and  pyrometer  leads 
and  electrical  wires  are  carried  through  the  plant 
in  a  concrete  and  brick  conduit  covered  with  cast- 
iron  plates.  The  main  gas  lines  are  equipped  with 
quick  closing  valves,  which  automatically  close  if 
the  power  goes  off  the  blowers.  These  valves,  to- 
gether with  check  valves  on  the  air  lines,  are  safety 
devices  installed  to  prevent  explosions. 

The  temperatures  of  all  furnaces  are  taken  and 
observations  are  made  at  a  control  board  in  the 
■department  office,  the  board  operator  flashing  sig- 
nals to  the  furnace  operator  by  red,  white  and 
green  lights.  The  furnaces  are  equipped  with  base 
metal  thermocouples  with  nichrome  protecting 
tubes.  The  control  station  is  provided  with  a  bus- 
bar board,  so  that  connections  can  be  made  to  take 
a  continuous  record  on  a  10-point  recording  instru- 
ment of  any  10  thermocouples  in  the  plant.  The 
pyrometers,  recording  instrument  and  busbar  board 
were  supplied  by  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co. 


Coal  Deterioration  from  Storage   . 

Bulletins  discussing  the  effects  of  storage  on  the 
properties  of  coal.  No.  97,  by  S.  W.  Parr,  professor  of 
applied  chemistry.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111., 
issued  by  the  Engineering  Experimert  Station  of  that 
school,  and  No.  136,  by  Horace  C.  Porter  and  F.  K. 
Ovitz,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  have  been  issued. 
The  former  deals  with  bituminous  coal  of  the  Illinois 
type  and  the  latter  covers  tests  made  on  New  River, 
W.  Va.,  and  Pocahontas  semi-bituminous  coal,  Pitts- 
burgh gas  coal  and  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  sub-bituminous 
coal. 

Results  from  experiments  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, bepTun  in  1910  and  recently  completed,  indicate 
that  coal  in  storage  increases  in  weight  due  to  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  Professor  Parr  ascribes  indi- 
cated heat  losses  per  pound  of  fuel  largely  to  this. 
Porter  and  Ovitz,  using  Pittsburgh  gas  coal,  found 
little,  if  any,  change  in  weight  over  a  five-year  period 
of  outdoor  exposure,  but  explain  that  laboratory  experi- 
ments have  shown  such  increases  in  weight  and  that 
net  heat  losses  may  be  slightly  less  than  indicated  on 
this  account.  Conclusions  of  both  investigations  are 
that  actual  heat  losses  due  to  deterioration  of  the  coal 
are  small,  the  maximum  loss  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  being  fj,«)  per  cent  in  three  years  for 
Wyoming  coal,  while  for  the  other  coals  losses  did  not 
exceed  2.1  per  cent  in  two  years. 

Storage  in  open  bins  was  found  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  efTect  consistently  lower  percentage  losses  of 
heat  value  than  storage  under  cover,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  concludes  that,  in  the  storage  of  Sheridan  coal 
for  more  than  three  months,  the  use  of  covering  bins  is 
not  as  advantageous  as  that  of  air-tight  bottoms  and 
sides  and  the  accumulation  of  fine  stack  on  the  surface. 
Professor  Parr  recommends  that  in  dry  storage  all  fine 
material  be  screened  out  and  that  only  the  lump  coal, 
preferably  sized,  be  stored.  An  increase  in  fines  or 
slack  was  found  in  both  investigations  to  result  from 
storage,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  finding  this  more  preva- 
lent in  open  than  in  closed  bins. 


Accident  Hazards  of  Forming  and 
Forging  Machines 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  New  York,  J.  P.  Bender, 
welfare  director  Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  said  that  the  accident  hazards  in  connection  with 
press  forming  work  were  relatively  few  and  relatively 
serious  when  compared  with  those  of  other  lines.  To 
guard  against  the  sudden  descent  of  the  platen  which 
would  catch  the  workman  unawares  he  recommended 
the  installation  of  a  check  valve  in  the  pressure  line 
which  feeds  the  columns.  This  valve  is  open  to  a  flow 
of  water  toward  the  press,  but  closes  against  any  back 
pressure  which  might  result  from  lack  of  power  at 
the  accumulators,  or  an  accident  to  the  pressure  lines 
between  the  power  house  and  the  press.  It  insures  the 
permanence  of  the  water  column  under  the  column 
pistons  and  can  only  be  released  by  a  lever  in  the 
hands  of  the  press  operator. 

Bulldozers,  unlike  hydraulic  presses,  he  stated,  pre- 
sent a  wider  range  of  accident  hazards  because  of  the 
large  number  of  gears,  pinions  and  shafts  required 
to  obtain  the  necessary  power.  At  first  all  that  was 
considered  necessary  in  the  way  of  guarding  these 
parts  was  to  furnish  individual  safety  appliances  for 
each  separate  gear  train,  but  later  developments  have 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  a  single-unit  guard 
built  of  angle  iron  and  wire  mesh  and  bolted  together 
in  sections,  each  of  which  can  be  easily  removed  for 
repair  purposes.  All  the  moving  parts  are  readily 
visible  and  the  time  taken  to  remove  the  guard  and 
reapply  it  is  practically  negligible.  Another  source 
of  danger  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  machine  is 
that  of  the  operator  being  caught  by  stepping  between 
the  overhang  of  the  base  plate  as  it  comes  forward 
and  the  stationary  head  of  the  machine.  To  guard 
against  such  a  possibility  at  the  Ralston  plant  the  base 
plates  were  notched  out  at  both  ends  flush  with  the 
outside  edge  of  the  housing  and  back  far  enough  from 
the  front  edge  to  permit  the  passing  of  a  man's  leg 
without  pinching. 

In  connection  with  forging  machine  accidents  Mr. 
Bender  pointed  out  that  there  is  one  feature  which 
had  caused  a  number  of  serious  accidents.  This  was 
the  attempt  of  the  operator  to  make  die  adjustments 
without  blocking  the  pedal.  If  the  clutch  became 
accidentally  thrown  in,  the  portion  of  the  hand  between 
the  dies  was  almost  invariably  lost.  He  recommended 
that  the  guards  around  the  forging  machine  flywheels 
be  made  so  that  they  will  permit  ready  access  to  the 
wheel  since  the  only  way  to  back  the  machine  off  in 
case  the  dies  stick  is  to  turn  the  wheel  over  by  hand, 
and  it  is  sometimes  of  great  importance  that  this  should 
be   done   very   quickly. 


The  annual  convention  of  salesmen  of  the  Blaw- 
Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  builder  of  steel  forms  for  con- 
crete construction,  structural  steel  work  and  transmis- 
sion towers,  was  recently  held  in  its  general  offices  at 
Hoboken,  Pa.  One  day  was  given  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Blaw  plant  at  Hoboken,  Pa.,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  special  train  conveyed  the  officials  and  salesmen 
to  the  Knox  plant  at  Wheatland,  Pa.,  complete  inspec- 
tion of  both  plants  being  made.  The  next  morning  a 
conference  was  held  at  Hoboken,  and  the  convention 
closed  with  a  banquet  at  the  Concordia  Club,  110  men, 
all  connected  with  the  sales  department,  attending. 


Superintendents,  foremen  and  assistant  foremen  of 
the  Harlan  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  recently  gave  a  farewell  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Stoeckle,  that  city,  in  honor  of  Walter  F.  Alexander, 
superintendent  of  engineers;  William  T.  Budd,  auditor, 
and  J.  H.  Ferris,  chief  storekeeper,  who  severed  their 
connection  with  the  company. 


The  AskK'stoH  Protected  Metal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  an- 
nounces that  it  will  be  rcprecented  in  Georgia  by  .1.  F. 
Schofield's  Sons  Co.,  located  at  Macon. 


The  Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  cranes,  is  now  represented  in  the  Chicago 
territory  by  Hawkins  &  Co.,  with  offices  at  79  West 
Monroe  Street. 
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Ball  Bearing  Center  for  Shell  Lathes 

For  high-speed  engine  lathe  production  work  J.  A. 
Moller,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  designed  a  ball- 
bearing lathe  center.     It  is   explained   that  with   this 


A  Ball  Bearing  Stem  Which  Is  Free  to  Revolve  in  the  Middle 

of  a  Dead  Lathe  Center  Is  Claimed   to  Reduce  the  Cost  of 

Shell  Production 

center  a  large  amount  of  friction  between  the  revolving 
work  and  the  dead  tailstock  center  is  done  away  with, 
which  eliminates  the  generation  of  heat  that  tends  to 
draw  the  temper  from  the  center. 

In  the  new  center  there  is  a  revolving  stem  which 
turns  with  the  work.  This  arrangement  is  intended 
to  provide  radial  support  for  the  work,  and  this  is 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  a  centrally  located  floating 
ball  bearing,  which  is  relied  upon  to  distribute  the 
radial  stresses  on  the  stem.  The  bearing  or  cap  for 
the  stem  has  oil  channels  and  a  drip  retainer,  the  lubri- 
cant being  provided  by  an  oiling  device  from  a  large 
oil  chamber.  The  stem  can  be  adjusted  in  the  housing 
and  has  a  locking  ring  for  maintaining  any  desired 
position.  •  The  shank  is  made  in  one  piece,  with  the 
housing,  and  has  an  extension  rod  for  the  knockout. 


Leather  Belt  Specifications 

A  general  form  of  belt  specifications  recently  pub- 
lished in  Safe  Practices,  a  publication  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  Chicago,  contains  the  following  items: 

Belting  must  be  cut  longitudinally  and  no  piece  of  hide 
must  exceed  54  in.  in  length.  Widths  less  than  7  In.  are 
to  be  cut  within  15  in.  of  the  center  of  the  hide ;  widths  7 
in.  and  over  are  to  be  cut  from  the  center  of  the  hide : 
neither  shoulder,  belly,  side  nor  flank  stock,  nor  any  padding 
nor  shimming  will  be  permitted.  It  must  be  uniform  in 
thickness  and  width,  and  be  perfectly  straight  from  end  to 
end. 

Lap.s  must  not  be  less  than  4  in.  or  more  than  8  in.,  ex- 
cepting that  in  single  belting  8  in.  and  over  in  width,  the 
lap  may  be  1  in.  longer  than  the  width  of  the  belting ;  no 
lap  should  be  within  4  in.  of  the  end  of  a  strip.  I^aps  must 
be  thoroughly  cemented,  and  when  pulled  apart  the  ex- 
posed surface  must  not  show  any  resinous,  vitreous,  oily  or 
watery  condition  ;   no   rivets  will   be  permitted. 

Belting  must  have  an  ultimate  tensile  strength,  both 
in  the  leather  and  in  the  splice,  of  not  less  than  3600  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  and  must  not  show  an  elongation  in  2  in.  to 
exceed  12 1^  per  cent  when  measured  under  a  load  of  2250 
lb.  per  sq.   in.  for  one  hour. 

Belting  must  not  crack  open  on  the  grain  side  when 
doubled  strongly  by  hand  with  the  grain  side  on  the  out- 
side, nor  must  it  show  piping  or  raising  on  the  grain  side 
when  similarly  treated  with  the  grain  side  on  the  Inside. 

Belting  not  waterproofed  must  come  within  the  following 
range  of  weights,  which  must  be  guaranteed  to  be  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  actual  weight  of  the 
leather: 

Minimum    Weight   per   Sq.    Ft. 

Width  Single    Belting  Double    Belting 

1   to   2   In 13  oz.  24  oz. 

2%    to   4    in 14  oz.  26  oz. 

4%    to  5%    in 15  oz.  28  oz. 

6  in.  and  over 16  oz.  28  oz. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Metal  Trades  Association  in  San  Francisco  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  O.  H.  Fischer,  Union  Gas 
Engine  Co.,  Oakland,  president;  A.  S.  Gunn,  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  first  vice-president;  Frank  B.  Drake,  the 
Hall-Scott  Motor  Car  Co.,  Berkeley,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; Fred  C.  Metcalf,  secretary.  James  A.  Emery, 
Washington,  D.  C,  member  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  addressed  the  meeting  on  "The 
Relation  of  War  and  Industry." 


New  Vertical  Disk  Grinding  Machine 

A  number  of  interesting  features  are  embodied  in  a 
new  vertical  spindle  disk  grinding  machine  that  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Gardner  Machine  Co.,  Beloit, 
Wis.  The  one  which  is  most  apparent  is  the  hoisting 
attachment  for  handling  heavy  pieces  of  the  work,  al- 
though others  are  the  dust  exhaust  system  and  the 
means  for  the  adaptation  of  the  machine  for  direct- 
connected  motor  drive. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  a  disk  wheel  53  in.  in 
diameter  and  is  designed  for  heavy  grinding  work. 
This  wheel  is  supported  by  a  cast-iron  flange  20  in.  in 
diameter  and  1%  in.  thick  located  on  the  upper  end 
of  a  vertical  spindle  3%  in.  in  diameter.  This  spindle 
which  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  hardened  steel  bevel  gears, 
having  a  ratio  of  2.4  to  1  at  a  speed  of  500  R.P.M,  is 
mounted  in  two  self-aligning  radial  ball  bearings  and 
a  thrust  bearing,  the  balls  of  which  measure  1%  in.  in 
diameter,  is  provided  to  take  care  of  the  end  thrust. 
Ball  bearings  are  used  throughout  the  machine. 

The  hoisting  attachment  for  handling  heavy  work 
pressure  weights  when  the  lighter  work  is  being  ground 
consists  of  a  i4-ton  hand-operated  chain  hoist  mounted 
on  a  trolley  and  swinging  jib.  The  jib  is  attached  to 
a  crane  column  that  in  turn  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the 
base  of  the  machine. 

The  dust  exhaust  system  includes  a  fan  driven  by  a 
belt  running  over  an  extra  pulley  on  the  driving  shaft 
of  the  machine  and  connected  to  an  exhaust  manifold. 
This  in  turn  connects  with  four  openings  in  the  bottom 
of  a  dust  channel  which  is  cast  into  the  base  of  the  ma- 
chine just  below  and  around  the  edge  of  the  disk  wheel. 
A  detachable  guard  ring  which  permits  the  occasional 
removal  of  any  coarse  particles  is  located  above  the 
channel  and  extends  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  wheel. 

The  machine  can  be  furnished  for  either  belt  or 
direct-connected  motor  drive.  With  the  latter  the  arma- 
ture shaft  of  the  motor  is  connected  to  the  driving  shaft 


A  Hand-Operated   14 -Ton  Chain  Hoist  with  a  Trolley  and 

Swinging  Jib  Facilitates  the  Lifting  of  Heavy  Parts  from 

the   Floor   to   the  Wheel  of  a   New  Vertical    Spindle  Disk 

Grinding  Machine 

of  the  machine  through  a  flexible  coupling,  an  arrange- 
ment which  eliminates  the  necessity  of  mounting  the 
motor  on  a  side  bracket  and  the  employment  of  a  chain 
and  sprocket  drive. 


A  service  flag  with  one  large  star  and  the  numerals 
338  is  displayed  by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  indicating  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed by  this  concern  in  its  Youngstown  district  mills 
that  have  gone  to  war. 
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SUPPLIES  OF  FERROMANGANESE 


Record  Domestic  Output  in  October — Available 
Quantity  Increasing 

TpHE  domestic  manufacture  of  standard  ferroman- 
J-  ganese  has  made  pronounced  strides  in  the  last  few 
anonths.  The  output  in  October,  according  to  the  blast 
furnace  reports  of  The  Iron  Age,  was  26,591  gross 
tons,  the  largest  ever  recorded.  The  increase  had  been 
steady  and  progressive  since  the  war  started  until  July, 
this  year,  when  there  was  a  decided  spurt.  While  the 
average  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  19,892  tons 
per  month,  the  average  for  July,  August,  September 
and  October  has  been  24,749  tons  per  month.  This  is 
three  times  the  monthly  average  of  8280  tons  per  month 
in  the  five-year  period  1910-1914.  The  following  taole 
gives  details  of  the  progress  in  this  important  product. 

The  Domestic  Ontimt.  Imports  and  Exports  of  Fenoinunga- 
nese — G.  ojs   Tons 

Available 
(yUtput*     Imports    lOxpoits     Supply 

January,    1917 21,130  6.211  27,341 

February    19,942  6,379  ....  26,321 

March     18,529  5.324  ....  23,853 

April      17,989  6,846  ....  24,835 

May    20.722  2.019  22,739 

June      21,041  3,817  24,858 

Six-month   average 19.892  5.099  24,991 

July 23,949  2,037  62?  25.357 

August      24.482  2,840  453  26,869 

September    23.973  3,402  57  27,318 

October     26,591  2.000  1500  t28,09j 

Four-month  average   .  .    24,749  2,056  26,909 

Monthly   average,    1916..  18,461  7,577  .... 

Monthly   average.    1915..  12,021  4.605  .... 

Monthly   average,    1913..  9,958  10.672  .... 

Monthly    average.    1912..  10,448  8,261  .... 

Five-year  average,  1910 

to  1914    8,280  8,399  ....  

•As  taken  from  the  bla.st-furnace  report.s  of  The  Ikon  Aor, 
fEstimated. 

This  shows  that  the  average  for  the  last  four 
months,  24,749  tons  per  month,  was  three  times 
the  output  of  8280  tons  per  month  for  the  five-year 
period  of  1910-1914.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
also  how  the  imports  have  declined.  In  the 
last  four  months  the  average  has  been  only  2056 
tons  per  month  or  over  50  per  cent  less  than  that  for 
the  first  six  months  when  they  were  5099  tons  per 
month.  While  exports  have  not  been  large  recently, 
they  are.  significant,  as  showing  the  shifting  of  the 
dependence  of  foreign  countries,  particularly  Italy, 
from  England  to  the  United  States  for  supplies  of  the 
alloy. 

An  important  fact  regarding  the  October  output  is 
that  more  ferromanganese  was  made  in  electric  fur- 
naces than  in  any  other  month. 

The  1917  output  of  ferromanganese  will  be  about 
268,000  tons,  if  the  November  and  December  production 
equals  the  average  for  the  last  four  months.  This  con- 
trasts with  221,532  tons  in  1916.  The  output  to  Nov.  1 
has  been  218,348  tons  or  nearly  equal  to  the  1916  pro- 
duction. Imports  in  1917  will  not  exceed  45,000  tons 
at  the  present  rate  of  decline. 

Manganese  ore  imports,  on  which  our  whole  ferro- 
manganese industry  depends,  have  been  very  large  this 
year  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

I/,),.'/".'    '     ffif     ImportH    into    the    t.'nitnl    Stnlis    In     l!tI7 
Groan  Tonn 

January    .  49.r»30       Junf  .    62,778 

February  39.7»«       July  •  ■    53,437 

March  .'.«.3»4       Aukumi  .  .    87.650 

April  •    27,028       H«"pterii».<i  .  .    3«.7r.r> 

May  K1.26lt  

Total 41(4.633 

This  if*  at  the  rat«  of  64,959  tons  per  month  as  com- 
pared with  48,027  tons  per  month  in  1916.  If  this  rate 
is  kept  up  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  1917  imports  will 
be  669,510  tons  or  more  than  has  ever  been  imported 
into  any  country  in  one  year.  In  1913  these  imports 
were  345,090  tons,  the  record  to  that  time,  so  that  the 
present  year  may  double  that  record. 

ConHumption  and  SupplieH 

Late  in  July  the  Alloy  (Committee  of  the  (Council  of 
National  Defense  stated  that  the  consumption  needs  of 


ferromanganese  in  the  United  States  were  about  28,000 
tons  per  month.  This  estimate  has  not  been  greatly  al- 
tered since.  In  the  first  table  of  this  article,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  available  supply  for  consumption  in  Octo- 
ber was  estimated  at  28,091  tons,  alter  deducting  prob- 
able exports,  with  the  average  for  the  four  months  ended 
Oct.  31  at  about  27,000  tons  per  month.  It  will  thus  be 
evident  that  our  needs  have  been  gradually  practically 
met. 

Assuming  the  steel  output  for  1917  at  the  present 
rate  to  be  44,000,000  tons  and  that  74  per  cent  of  this 
is  open-hearth  steel,  as  in  1916,  with  two-fifths  of  the 
Bessemer  steel  output  absorbing  spiegeleisen  as  high 
carbon  steel,  the  following  calculation  gives  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  ferromanganese  necessary  this  year, 
at  17  lb.  per  ton  of  steel  produced: 

44,000.000  X  74 


44,000  000  —  32.190.000 
11.440,000  X  2/5 

11.440,000  —  4,524,000 

32.560.000  +  -6,864,000 


—  32,560,000   open-hearth 
Hteel. 

=  11,440,000  Ke.ssemer  steel. 

=     4,576,000  high  carbon  Ben- 
semer  steel. 

=     6,864,000  low  carbon  Bes- 
semer steel. 

=  39,4  24,000   steel   requiring 
ferromanga- 
nese. 
39.424,000  X  17  —  670.208.000  lb.  r=         299,190  ferromanganese 

neces.sarv    in 
1917. 

Add  to  the  299,190  tons  the  10,000  estimated  as 
needed  in  the  iron  foundry  business  and  we  have  a  total 
of  309,190  tons  necessary  for  our  needs.  To  meet  this 
total  we  have  the  probable  production  of  268,000  tons 
this  year  with  imports  aggregating  45,000  tons  mak- 
ing the  total  in  sight  313,000  tons  or  apparently  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  theoretical  needs.  The  Alloy  Com- 
mittee's estimate  however  calls  for  336,000  tons  at 
28,000  tons  per  month. 

The  Spiegeleisen  Output 

A  summary  of  the  subject  would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  spiegeleisen  output  of  the  coun- 
try. The  October  output,  according  to  The  Iron  Age, 
was  22,947  gross  tons  or  the  largest  for  any  month  this 
year,  bringing  the  total  to  Nov.  1,  to  177,607  tons  or 
17,760  tons  per  month.  At  this  rate  the  year's  total 
will  be  213,127  tons  or  the  largest  on  record.  The  1916 
output  was  194,002  tons,  showing  that  corresponding 
strides  in  output  have  not  been  made  in  spiegeleisen 
as  in  ferromanganese. 


Aliens  May  Recover 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  issued 
an  official  statement  to  the  eff'ect  that  all  aliens  residing 
in  Wisconsin,  although  they  may  be  alien  enemies,  may 
recover  compensation  under  the  Wisconsin  workmen's 
compensation  act  if  they  sustain  injuries  in  the  course 
of  their  employment  in  this  state.  The  commission 
made  an  investigation  of  the  status  of  aliens  upon 
learning  that  an  insurance  company  writing  compensa- 
tion protection  in  Wisconsin  had  instructed  its  agents 
not  to  make  payments  to  aliens  who  are  subjects  of 
Germany  or  its  allies.  The  war  industries  board,  Wash- 
ington, in  an  opinion  given  the  Wisconsin  commission, 
states  that  citizens  and  subjects  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  resident  within  the 
United  States  are  not  enemies  or  allies  of  enemies 
merely  by  reason  of  their  nationality.  Such  aliens  may 
become  enemies  through  trading  with  the  enemy  or 
otherwise  engaging  in  hostile  acts,  but  until  then  or 
they  are  proclaimed  by  the  President  to  be  enemies 
or  allies  of  the  enemy,  they  are  entitled  to  recover 
compensation  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore. 


The  American  Zinc  Products  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000, 
has  completed  its  organization  by  the  election  of  the 
following  officers:  B.  W.  Kerr,  president  and  treasurer; 
F,  W.  Stillwagon,  vice-president;  H.  S.  Buck,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  R.  A.  Leitch,  secretary.  The 
directors,  in  addition  to  the  officers,  are  Edward  Langen- 
bach.  Wade  A.  Taylor,  G.  P.  Gilmer,  W.  Manning  Kerr, 
and  G.  W.  Finney.  The  company  recently  acquired  a 
plant  in   Greencastle,  Ind. 
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SUNK  BY  SUBMARINES 

Interesting   Facts   Developed  by  Senator  Hitch- 
cock's Query 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — Nine  hundred  British  vessels 
aggregating  more  than  3,000,000  tons  dead  weight  have 
been  sunk  by  German  submarines  and  mines  during  the 
past  ten  months,  according  to  the  first  authoritative 
statement  on  this  subject  em:odied  in  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Hurley  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
to  Senator  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska,  written  in  reply  to 
a  series  of  interrogatories  propounded  by  the  Nebraska 
Senator.  These  losses,  Mr.  Hurley  states,  exceed  the 
tonnage  constructed  by  any  nation  during  the  period 
of  a  full  year. 

The  greatest  shipbuilding  feat  any  nation  ever  ac- 
complished was  that  of  England  in  1913,  when  688 
vessels  of  2,989,229  tons  were  completed.  The  Ameri- 
can program  now  on  foot,  however,  will  far  surpass 
Great  Britain's  remarkable  performance  and  will  pro- 
duce 6,000,000  tons  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
1918.  Of  this  amount,  about  5,000,000  tons  will  be 
completed  in  1918  alone,  thus  surpassing  Great  Britain's 
best  effort  by  about  1,000,000  tons. 

The  United  States  now  has  available  for  transatlan- 
tic service  582  ships  of  a  total  of  3,729,806  tons,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  former  German  and  Austrian  cargo 
vessels  and  oil  tankers.  The  shipping  board  is  now 
operating  105  German  and  Austrian  ships  having  an 
aggregate  of  688,960  tons.  American  private  citizens 
hold  11  more  of  these  ships  totaling  63,915  tons  and 
making  the  aggregate  American  holding  of  enemy  ves- 
sels 752,875  tons. 

As  illustrating  the  rapidity  with  which  the  con- 
struction of  cargo  vessels  in  the  United  States  has 
increased,  Mr.  Hurley  presents  some  figures  not  here- 
tofore published,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  having  abandoned  last  February 
its  former  practice  of  giving  out  monthly  statements  of 
ship  construction.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Hurley's  figures 
that  in  the  five  months  from  Jan.  1  to  June  1  of  the 
present  year  there  were  built  and  launched  87  ships 
with  a  total  of  503,922  tons,  of  which  55  vessels  of 
430,994  tons  were  of  steel  while  32  vessels  aggregating 
72,928  were  of  wood.  The  construction  of  the  first  five 
months  of  the  current  year  therefore,  substantially  ex- 
ceeded the  average  annual  production  of  the  past  ten 
years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  five 
months  referred  to,  contracts  were  placed  by  private 
parties  for  394  new  ships  of  an  aggregate  of  2,784,367 
tons.  These  vessels  have  since  been  commandeered  and 
are  now  being  completed  for  the  account  of  the  shipping 
board. 


Electric  japanning  ovens  are  being  installed  in  a 
number  of  Northern  Ohio  plants.  These  installations 
include  the  following:  Fostoria  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Fos- 
toria,  200-kw.  oven;  Holmes  Auto  Co.,  Canton,  200-kw. 
oven;  International  Harvester  Co.,  Akron,  400-kw.  oven 
for  Government  truck  work;  Hunt  &  Dorman  Mfg.  Co., 
Cleveland,  two  36-kw.  ovens;  American  Multigraph  Co., 
Cleveland,  two  63-kw.  ovens.  The  motors  for  conveyors, 
heating  units  and  control  panels  are  being  supplied 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  the  ovens  for  the  Fos- 
toria Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Holmes  Auto  Co.  and  American 
Multigraph  Co.  are  being  furnished  by  Young  Bros., 
Detroit. 

As  the  result  of  the  acute  shortage  of  coal  through- 
out the  country,  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Milwaukee  has  put  under  way  an  investi- 
gation of  the  plentiful  peat  deposits  known  to  exist  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  deposits  may  be  utilized  as  a  commercial  fuel. 


Plain  Vise  for  Milling  Machines 

A  plain  vise  designed  particularly  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  milling  machines  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland.  The 
prime  object  in  the  design  of  this  vise  was  to  provide  a 
tool  that  is  particularly  rigid  in  its  construction  and 
one  that  is  very  compact  so  that  the  work  can  be  held 
close  to  the  table,  being  made  as  low  as  possible  without 
sacrificing  strength.  A  machine  finished  flange  is  pro- 
vided on  the  four  edges,  allowing  the  vise  to  be  clamped 
in  any  position.  It  is  pointed  out  that  milling  machine 
vises  are  often  used  in  place  of  a  jig  or  fixture  and  be- 
come an  efficient  addition  to  the  milling  machine,  espe- 
cially when  used  in  pairs,  one  vise  being  loaded  or  un- 
loaded while  the  cutters  are  working  on  the  piece  or 
pieces  to  be  milled  in  the  other  vise,  and  that  the  vise 
is  adapted  for  this  service  by  having  the  tongue  slot 
on  every  vise  an  exact  distance  from  the  face  of  the 
solid  jaw. 

The  jaws  are  of  steel,  6  in.  wide  and  IV^  in.  deep 
and  open  AVz  in.,  and  can  be  readily  removed  for  occa- 
sionally increasing  the  range  or  inserting  special  jaws. 
The  ways  are  solid,  giving  the  base  greater  strength 
and  the  construction  of  the  block  and  gibs  is  such  that 
they  wipe  the  ways  free  of  chips  and  foreign  material. 
The  movable  jaw  is  of  ample  thickness  to  allow  for  as 
large  a  diameter  of  screw  as  is  consistent  with  the 
height  of  the  vise.  The  tongue  slots  are  milled  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  so  that  the  vise  can  be  held 
parallel  to,  or  at  right  angles  with,  the  spindle.    The 


Making  the  Distance  Between  the  Tongue  Slot  and  the  Face 

of  the   Solid  Jaw   Exactly   the  Same  in   Each  One  of  a   New 

Plain    Vi.se    for    Milling    Machines    Tends    to    Facilitate    the 

I'roduction   of   Duplicate  Work 

screw  bearing  and  solid  jaws  are  cored  to  provide  a 
more  even  distribution  of  metal,  eliminate  shrinkage 
and  make  a  stronger  construction,  it  being  claimed  that 
breakages  most  frequently  occur  in  these  two  parts  of 
the  vise.  The  base  of  the  vise  is  in  one  piece.  The 
movable  jaw  is  gibb«d  around  the  outside.  This  de- 
sign eliminates  the  necessity  of  having  slots  cut  in  the 
base  for  clamping  the  gibs  directly  underneath.  These 
gibs,  however,  do  not  interfere  with  the  clamping  of 
the  vise  to  the  milling  machine  table. 

The  regular  equipment  furnished  with  the  vise  in- 
cludes a  pair  of  clamps  and  bolts  and  hardened  and 
ground  tongues.    The  vise  weighs  50  lb. 


Prices  on  Iron  and  Steel  Products  with  Differen- 
tials and  Extras 

The  prices  on  iron  and  steel  products  with  differ- 
entials and  extras,  as  agreed  upon  by  Government  offi- 
cials and  committees  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  in  September,  October  and  November,  1917, 
have  been  published  in  a  12-page  pamphlet  by  The 
Iron  Age,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber 
requesting  it  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


The  Biggs-Watlerson  Co.,  has  removed  from  722 
Guardian  Building  to  1235-1237  West  Ninth  Street, 
Cleveland. 


The  first  group  dwellings  among  the  num'^er  being 
erected  at  East  Youngstown,  Ohio,  for  the  Youngstown. 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  by  the  Unit  Construction  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  is  practically  completed.  It  consists  of  two  apart- 
ments. The  building  is  made  of  concrete  and  the  parts 
are  assembled  after  being  poured  in  molds.  The  house 
has  attracted  much  comment,  for  it  is  the  first  one  in 
that  district  to  be  built  under  such  a  plan.  The  con- 
structing company  has  devoted  its  efforts  primarily 
to  building  the  various  parts  before  cold  weather  sets 
in.  Thereafter  the  assembling  will  be  done  on  a  larger 
scale. 


Trade  Regulation  by  Import  Licenses 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Other  Metal  Products 
in  Which  Government  Will  Control 
Commerce— An     Export     Embargo     Also 


Washington,  Dec.  4. — Another  long  step  toward  the 
domination  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  by  the  United 
States  was  taken  in  the  past  week  when  the  President 
issued  his  first  proclamation  requiring  licenses  for  the 
importation  of  many  important  products.  The-  action 
taken  will  also  greatly  facilitate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  supervising  and  restricting  the  operations  of 
so-called  non-essential  industries  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  limit  their  output  for  the  purpose  of  concen- 
trating manufacturing  and  transportation  facilities  to 
provide  greater  efficiency  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  President's  proclamation  is  based  upon  author- 
ity granted  by  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act,  which 
gives  the  Executive  "power  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions governing  imports  as  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire." Pursuant  to  this  statute,  an  import  division  of 
the  War  Trade  Board  was  recently  created  and  at  its 
head  was  placed  Clarence  M.  Woolley,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  American  Radiator  Co.  Mr.  Woolley 
represents  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  the  board 
and  was  appointed  by  the  President  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield.  Mr.  Woolley 
has  been  in  Washington  for  the  past  month  conferring 
with  the  war  trade,  war  industries  and  shipping  boards, 
the  work  of  which  is  closely  co-ordinated  for  the  super- 
vision of  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  and  the 
list  of  articles  embraced  in  the  President's  proclamation 
for  the  importation  of  which  licenses  will  now  be  re- 
quired has  been  most  carefully  compiled  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  materially  the  power  of  the  President  to 
exert  a  compelling  influence  upon  the  neutral  nations 
to  refrain  from  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Germany  and 
her  allies. 

The  list  embraced  in  the  President's  proclamation 
includes  the  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  the 
readers  of  The  Iron  Age: 

Metals  and  Ores  Requiring  Licenses 

Antimony,  antimony  ore,  or  any  chemical  extracted  there- 
from ;  asbestos,  chrome,  chrome  ore,  or  any  ferroalloy  or 
chemical  extracted  therefrom,  cobalt,  cobalt  ore  or  any  ferro- 
alloy or  chemical  extracted  therefrom,  industrial  diamonds, 
all  ferroalloys,  iridium,  manganese,  manganese  ore  or  any 
ferroalloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom,  mica,  molybdenum, 
molybdenum  ore  or  any  ferroalloy  or  chemical  extracted 
therefrom,  naxos  emery  and  naxos  emery  ore ;  nickel,  nickel 
ore,  matte  or  any  ferroalloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom, 
optical  glass,  platinum,  plumbago,  pyrites,  scheelite,  spiegel- 
elsen,  tin  In  bars,  blocks,  pigs  or  grain  or  granulated,  tin  ore 
and  tin  concentrates  or  any  chemical  extracted  therefrom, 
titanium,  titanium  ore  or  any  ferroalloy  or  chemical  extracted 
therefrom,  tungsten,  tungsten  ore  or  any  ferroalloy  or  chem- 
ical extracted  therefrom,  vanadium,  vanadium  ore  or  any 
ferroalloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom,  and  wolframite. 

The  countries  from  which  importations  are  inter- 
dicted except  under  licenses  cover  practically  the  entire 
world,  the  purpose  of  the  proclamation  being  to  impose 
the  license  restriction  upon  every  source  of  the  prod- 
ucts mentioned  therein.  The  license  requirement  be- 
comes immediately  effective  and  applies  to  all  goods 
arriving  in  American  port.s  subsequent  to  Nov.  28.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  it  does  not  apply  to  goods 


fact  that  manganese,  nickel,  practically  all  the  ferro- 
alloys, tin,  spiegeleisen,  etc.,  are  placed  under  license 
requirement. 

The  primary  object  of  the  War  Trade  Board  is 
neither  to  exclude  nor  to  restrict  the  importation  of 
these  articles,  but  to  regulate  their  supply  and  direct 
its  distribution  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  largest  possible  extent  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  A  secondary  but  hardly  less  important  aim  is 
to  exert  pressure  upon  the  countries  producing  the 
articles  embraced  in  the  proclamation  to  prevent  them 
from  supplying  food  and  war  material  to  the  Central 
Powers.  This  influence  can  be  exerted  through  the  im- 
position of  restrictions  upon  a  number  of  important 
products  of  no  direct  interest  to  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry included  in  the  President's  proclamation  and  not 
embraced  in  the  list  above  presented.  The  Netherlands, 
for  example,  produce  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and 
Java  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  the  annual  importa- 
tions of  which  into  the  United  States  aggregate  many 
million  dollars.  The  licensing  of  this  commodity  will 
render  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  very  solic- 
itous to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially to  co-operate  in  the  matter  of  providing  shipping 
facilities,  a  subject  which  for  several  weeks  has  been 
under  negotiation  between  the  State  Department  and  a 
special  mission  representing  the  Dutch  Government. 

A  third  object  of  the  license  requirement  is  the 
absolute  control  by  the  Government  of  cargo  space  on 
vessels  entering  American  ports,  whether  of  established 
lines  or  tramp  steamers.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  a 
license  can  be  procured  to  import  .a  certain  commodity 
it  cannot  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  that,  if 
shipped  without  a  license,  the  carriers  may  be  required 
to  convey  it  elsewhere,  as  in  the  case  of  excluded  emi- 
grants. The  proposed  measure  of  regulation,  therefore, 
will  enable  the  War  Trade  Board  to  dictate  the  exact 
character  of  merchandise  to  fill  every  cubic  foot  of 
cargo  space  available  to  bring  commodities  to  the 
United  States  and  thus  the  shipping  of  the  world  may 
be  made  tributary  to  the  big  governmental  machine  now 
being  organized  for  the  more  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Not  Aimed  at  "Non-Essentials" 

The  effect  of  the  first  import  proclamation  upon  so- 
called  non-essential  industries  of  the  country  cannot  yet 
be  measured,  and  it  is  significant  in  this  connection  that 
the  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  a  supplemental 
list  of  controlled  articles  will  soon  be  issued.  Many  so- 
called  luxuries  are  composed  largely  of  imported  ma- 
terials and  if  such  materials  should  be  embraced  in  the 
list  of  those  subject  to  license  the  future  of  the  indus- 
tries in  question  would  be  fully  committed  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  War  Trade  Board.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  so-called  luxuries  are  embraced 
in  the  President's  proclamation,  it  is  understood  that 
they  have  not  been  included  therein  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping the  Government's  policy  for  the  treatment  of 
non-essential  industries,  but  for  other  reasons,  and  that 


...        „  no  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  War  Trade  Board  to 

now  in  customs  custody  which  actually  arrived  in  port      regulate  importations  of  non-essentials  or  of  raw  ma- 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  President's  order.  terials  for  their  production  until  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 


Not  ExcluNive  But  Better  Control 

The  War  Trade  Board  is  anxious  that  the  practical 
effect  of  the  licensing  requirement  should  be  understood 
in  order  that  consumers  of  the  articles  enumerated  in 
the  President's  proclnmntion  should  not  bo  unnecessarily 
alarmed.  If  it  were  proposed  to  exclude  the  articles 
embraced  in  this  category  the  proclamation  would  spell 
disaster  for  many  industries  and  would  deal  a  severe 
blow  to  the  producers  of  iron  and  steel  in  view  of  the 


facturing  Resources,  about  to  be  established  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
perfect  its  organization  and  make  such  investigations 
as  are  necessary  to  form  a  basis  of  future  action.  The 
whole  program  concerning  non-essentials  will  be  devel- 
oped slowly  and  with  great  conservatism. 

Additions  to  Export  License  List 

Coincidentally  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's first  import  proclamation  there  was  issued  by  the 
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War  Trade  Board  a  supplemental  order  adding  a  num- 
ber of  important  articles  to  the  long  list  of  those  for  the 
exportation  of  which  licenses  are  required.  The  new 
list  includes  iron  and  steel  wire  rope,  cable  and  strands 
consisting  of  six  or  more  wires,  stud  link  chain  cable, 
micrometers  and  calipers,  lathe  chucks,  antimony,  an- 
timony ore,  asbestos,  mica,  mica  splittings,  strontium 
ores,  titanium,  wolframite  and  iridium,  and  surgical 
instruments.  The  export  control  policy  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  is  rapidly  being  developed  to  a  point  where 
licenses  will  be  required  for  the  exportation  of  prac- 
tically every  product  of  the  United  States. 

Embargo  on  Export  Iron  and  Steel 

The  statistical  bureaus  of  the  Government  are  fol- 
lowing with  interest  the  work  of  the  general  operating 
committee  of  the  Eastern  railroads,  which,  from  its 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh,  has  just  imposed  an  em- 
bargo, immediately  effective,  upon  the  shipment  of  all  ex- 
port steel  billets,  bars,  plates,  scrap  and  pig  iron  except 
that  intended  for  use  abroad  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. This  action  is  expected  to  result  in  the  very 
substantial  slowing  down  of  the  export  movement  of 
iron  and  steel,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  interruption 
will  be  but  temporary  and,  further,  that  as  soon  as 
possible  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  exportation 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  theso  commodities 
through  Southern  ports,  which  will  relieve  the  conges- 
tion on  the  lines  of  the  Eastern  carriers  and  obviate  an 
extended  embargo.  w.  L.  c. 


Southern  Mills  Active 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  4. — Steel  mill  operations 
are  active.  Inasmuch  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
output  of  the  steel  mills  is  going  to  the  Government  or 
Allies,  information  is  not  given  out.  It  is  announced 
that  three  steel  fabricating  plants  will  be  set  up  or 
evolved  from  plants  in  existence  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  shapes  for  shipbuilding,  Birmingham  interests 
being  concerned  in  the  Southern  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, the  new  company  that  recently  received  a  con- 
tract for  16  steel  cargo  ships  of  the  Whittlesey  panel 
type  of  7500  deadweight  tons  each.  The  ships  will  be 
assembled  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

All  work  on  the  Fairfield  Works  development  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  near  here,  is 
being  rushed  and  by  middle  summer  it  is  expected  the 
larger  portion  of  the  new  plant  will  be  up.  Plans 
are  being  worked  on  for  the  immediate  construction  of 
the  shipbuilding  plant  at  Mobile,  by  the  Chicasaw 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  subsidiary  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  recently  announced.  Labor 
is  being  hired  in  all  directions. 


The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  is  to  begin  at  once  the  erection  of  the 
Pratt  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  En- 
gineering Building.  Charles  H.  Pratt,  a  Boston  lawyer, 
left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  institute  for  this  pur- 
pose, stipulating  that  the  trustees  should  hold  the  fund 
iintil  it  amounted  to  $750,000.  The  fund  now  exceeds 
that  amount  by  $100,000,  The  erection  of  the  building 
has  been  deferred  until  this  time  on  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  materials  and  labor,  but  is  now  undertaken  as  a 
patriotic  duty  on  account  of  the  urgent  demand  for 
naval  architects  and  draftsmen. 


The  LaCrosse  Tractor  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  has  ap- 
pointed F.  C.  Upton,  Minot,  N.  D.,  to  represent  the 
company,  and  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore,  Inc.,  New 
York  in  connection  with  recent  shipments  of  several 
hundred  tractors  to  France.  Mr.  Upton  is  on  the  way 
to  France  and  will  remain  there  until  the  spring  of 
1918. 


Radial  Drilling  Machine  Tilting  Table 

The  Morris  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  de- 
veloped a  universal  tilting  table  for  use  on  its  radial 
drilling  machines  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  box 
table.  A  working  surface  18  in.  square  is  provided  on 
the  top,  while  the  side  surface  measures  11  -x  18  in. 
The  top  of  the  table  has  three  T-slots  %  in.  wide  and 
the  side  has  two. 

The  construction  of  the  table  is  rigid  and  a  worm 
and  wormwheel  segment  operated  by  a  crank  enable 
the  table  to  be  tilted  to  any  angle.  The  wormwheel 
segment  is  graduated  in  degrees  to  facilitate  setting 
and  when  the  table  is  in  its  normal  position  with  the 
top  horizontal,  it  rests  on  positive  stops.     In  addition 


A  Worm  and  Wormwheel  Segment,  the  Latter  Graduated 
m  Degrees,  Facilitates  the  Tilting  of  a  Universal  Table  for 
Radial   Drilling  Machines 

to  being  tilted  to  any  angle  within  the  customary  range, 
the  table  can  be  swiveled  on  the  base  of  the  machine 
and  clamped  in  position  by  bolts  in  the  T-slots  of  the 
base. 


Meeting  of  Taylor  Society 

A  war  meeting  will  be  held  by  the  Taylor  Society 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  7  and  8.  It  will  also  be  its 
annual  meeting.  On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Dec.  8  in  the  Washington  Club,  a  conference  is  sched- 
uled on  "The  Centralization  of  Administrative  Author- 
ity." Among  those  scheduled  to  take  part  are:  Major 
W.  P.  Barba,  gun  division,  ordnance  department  and 
formerly  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.;  Walter  S.  Gifford, 
director  Council  of  National  Defense;  J.  E.  Otterson, 
chairman  sub-committee  on  small  arms  and  munitions, 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  vice-president  and 
general  manager  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.; 
Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker,  member  priority  board,  Council 
of  National  Defense;  Henry  B.  Thayer,  president  West- 
ern Electric  Co.,  and  Robert  P.  Bass,  member  sub- 
committee on  mediation  and  conciliation.  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

On  Friday  evening  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  two  papers 
are  announced.  One  of  these  is  by  Capt.  H.  K.  Hatha- 
way on  "Organization  Work  in  the  Supply  Division  of 
the  Ordnance  Department." 


The  Terry  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Port  Wentworth  City, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  has  perfected  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  dwellings  for  its  employees.  The  build- 
ings will  be  erected  by  the  Port  Wentworth  Terminal 
Corporation  and  will  be  leased  to  the  Terry  company 
at  a  rental  based  upon  construction  cost. 


The  plant  of  the  H.  A.  Matthews  Mfg.  Co.,  Seymour, 
Conn.,  has  been  closed  by  a  strike  of  about  250  hands. 
A  compromise  offer  of  the  company  has  been  refused 
by  the  strikers. 


A  strike  of  about  200  workmen  at  the  American  & 
British  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  an  eight-hour 
day  has  been  settled  by  Federal  mediators.  The  basis 
of  settlement  has  not  been  announced.  The  company 
is  engaged  on  a  Government  contract  for  anti-aircraft 
guns. 


* 


The  Electric  Furnace  and  Central  Station 


Relations  Between  the  User  and  Producer  of  Elec- 
tricity for  Steelmaking  —  Standardized  Equip- 
ment —  Future   of   the    Electric    Steel    Furnace 


BY  EDWIN  L.  CROSBY 


PROBABLY  no  instrument  for  the  use  of  electrical 
energy  for  industrial  purposes,  other  than  the 
induction  motor,  has  caused  as  much  interest 
among  both  central-station  operators  and  their  patrons 
as  the  electric  furnace,  particularly  in  its  application 
to  the  steel  industry.  Up  to  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately 200  steel  furnaces  of  various  types,  having  an 
annual  capacity  of  about  1,200,000  tons  of  steel,  have 
been  installed  or  contracted  for  on  this  continent.  This 
steel'  production  involves  the  use  of  approximately  750,- 
000,000  kwr.-hr.  per  year.  Thus  is  the  very  healthy 
interest  of  the  aggressive  central  station  man  in  the 
problem   justified. 

Errors  That  Have  Been  Made 

Naturally  in  the  attempt  to  secure  all  the  new 
business  possible  by  the  use  of  electric  furnaces  many 
companies,  both  in  the  steel  casting  trade  and  central 
station  business,  have  made  serious  errors.  Many 
steelmakers  and  foundrymen  have  installed  furnaces 
which  for  various  reasons  were  utt<^rly  unsuited  to 
their  use.  Also  many  central  stations  have  listened 
to  the  luring  tales  of  various  highly  estimable  furnace 
salesmen  and  permitted,  even  urged,  the  connection  of 
furnaces  to  their  lines,  the  operation  of  which  was 
fatal  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  of  the  entire 
production  department  of  the  stations  concerned. 
Beautiful  visions  of  regulation  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
lighting  load,  perfect  phase  balance,  etc.,  have  be- 
come nightmares  of  despair  to  not  a  few  of  the  power 
companies  of  the  country.  Others  have  quoted  rates 
for  this  class  of  service  inconsistent  with  the  characer- 
istics  of  the  load  with  rather  disastrous  results  to  their 
balance  sheet. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  of  such  occurrences 
it  is  essential  that  a  closer  study  of  the  adaptability 
and  operating  characteristics  of  electric  furnaces  in 
general  and  the  more  common  types  of  steel  furnaces 
in  particular  be  made  by  foundrymen  contemplating  the 
installation  of  such  apparatus  as  well  as  by  the  central 
stations  from  which  the  foundrymen  are  likely  to  pur- 
chase power. 

Right  of  a  Foundryman  to  Advice 

Any  foundryman  has  a  right  to  expect  intelligent 
advice  from  his  local  central  station  on  the  electrical 
characteristics,  their  advantages  or  disadvantages,  of 
any  electrical  equipment  he  may  contemplate  purchas- 
ing. Central  stations  certainly  stand  ready  to  advise 
a  storekeeper  as  to  the  best  form  of  lighting  equipment 
for  him  to  use  or  to  tell  the  power  consumer  which 
type  of  motor  is  best  fitted  for  the  particular  purpose 
under  consideration. 

By  the  same  token,  the  central  .station  anticipating 
electric  furnace  business  should  be  prepared  to  discuss 
intelligently  with  the  buyer  of  an  electric  furnace  the 
electrical  and  metallurgical  characteristics  of  the 
various  types  offered  for  sale.  The  power  salesman 
must  have  a  fairly  good  understanding  of  the  metallur- 
gical practice  involve<l  before  he  is  able  to  give  de- 
pendable data  on  the  electrical  performance  of  any 
furnace,  as  these  two  matters  are  very  closely  related. 
J'or  instance,  an  electric  steel  furnace  connected  to  a 
large  power  system  capable  of  handling  largo  blocks  of 
energy  may  be  operated  with  less  regard  to  fluctuating 
power  input  than  if  it  were  connected  to  a  system  of 
which  it  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  load. 

Take  a  specific  case — melting  and  refining  cold  scrap 
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for  small  steel  castings.  The  only  limiting  factor  in 
the  rate  of  current  input  during  the  melting  period 
seems  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  customer's  demand. 
The  scrap  has  an  infinite  capacity  for  absorbing  heat, 
the  refractories  will  not  be  injured,  the  radiation  losses 
per  heat  are  decreased  and  the  electrical  equipment,  if 
properly  designed,  can  stand  considerable  overload 
during  this  period,  if  it  is  really  desirable  to  increase 
the  rate  of  energy  input.  When  refining,  however,  a 
much  lower  rate  of  heat,  hence  energy,  input  may  be 
desired,  perhaps  only  that  rate  necessary  to  maintain 
the  temperature  already  acquired  until  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  desired  chemical  reactions  to  occur. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  desirable  to  operate  with  a 
much  higher  arc  voltage  during  the  melting  period, 
decreasing  the  potential  when  the  bath  becomes  fluid 
and  refining  is  begun.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  such 
a  method  may  result  in  a  lower  cost  of  power  per  ton. 
Quite  certainly  it  would  result  in  a  lower  current  con- 
sumption per  ton  and  if  carefully  controlled,  an  extra 
heat  per  day  is  easily  obtained.  Balanced  against  the 
increased  demand  charge  per  ton  of  metal  are  lower 
overhead  charges,  lower  labor  charges,  lower  radiation 
and  electrical  losses  and  general  increased  operating 
efficiency. 

Here  is  where  it  is  quite  necessary  for  the  central 
station  man  to  assist  the  furnace  user  in  determining 
the  most  economical  point  for  operation.  The  method 
of  determining  demand  and  greater  current  fluctuations 
upon  the  distribution  system  are  important  factors  in 
the  determination  of  this  point,  •  and  require  a  fair 
degree  of  familiarity  with  electric  furnace  practice  as 
well  as  with  the  central  station  rate  schedule. 

Standardization  of  Equipment 

In  this  connection  it  is  the  writer's  sincere  belief 
that  there  is  considerable  opportunity  for  standardiza- 
tion of  demands  by  the  central  stations  of  the  country. 
It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  local  conditions  are 
sufficiently  diverse  to  account  for  the  extremely  variant 
methods  now  employed  by  companies  selling  service 
under  relatively  similar  conditions. 

While  the  cost  of  power  per  ton  of  steel  produced 
is  of  course  important,  being  one  of  the  greatest 
tangible  items  in  the  cost  sheet,  the  vn*iter  has  visited 
several  electric  furnace  installations  where  power  cost 
seemed  to  be  the  paramount  issue,  while  in  reality  a 
lack  of  superintendence  and  generally  loose  organiza- 
tion ran  up  charges  far  in  excess  of  any  reasonable 
power  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  industry  in  general 
is  rapidly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  with  the  present 
greatly  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material  together 
with  a  very  slight  (if  any)  increased  cost  for  electricity, 
the  power  cost  of  most  any  article  manufactured  is  not 
as  important  as  formerly  was  the  case. 

Heretofore,  the  greatest  item  for  consideration 
among  central  stations  desiring  an  electric  furnace  load 
has  V)een  the  power  factor.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
unrest  upon  this  point  at  the  present  time,  as  very 
careful  investigation  of  several  furnaces  of  various 
types  has  .shown  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
type  of  arc  furnace,  and  the  certain  exception  of  the 
induction  furnace,  all  steel  furnaces  on  the  market 
to-day,  if  properly  installed,  will  operate  with  a  power 
factor  of  0.80  to  0.85  during  the  early  stage  of  the 
melting  period,  later  rising  to  0.85  to  0.90,  and  finally 
to  a  point  as  high  as  0.95  or  better  during  the  refining 
|)('riod. 

Inasmuch  as  single-phase  arc  furnaces  should  never 
t)e  connected  to  polyphase  systems  except  through  phase 
converters,  while  induction  furnaces  operate  more  satis- 
factorily at  frequencies  below  those  in  general  use,  thus 
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requirinfr  frequency  changes,  either  of  these  types,  thus 
equipped,  may  be  connected  to  a  polyphase  system  so 
as  to  impose  unity  or  even  a  leading  power  factor. 

Phase   Balance  and   Wave  Distortion 

Regulation,  phase  balance  and  wave  distortion  have 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  received  the  attention  they 
undoubtedly  deserve.  Present  electrode  regulation  is 
at  the  best  very  unsatisfactory,  it  being  impossible 
with  any  existing  equipment  to  obtain  sensitive  regula- 
tion without  considerable  hunting  of  electrodes  and  dis- 
turbance of  phase  balance.  If  it  is  proposed  to  connect 
an  electric  furnace  to  a  network  properly  designed  to 
satisfactorily  operate  under  existing  conditions  and  with 
existing  load,  very  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  this  point  of  regulation,  and  it  may  be  ad- 
visable that  carefully  selected  reactances  be  placed  in 
the  furnace  circuit. 

Recent  oscillographic  investigations  have  shown  a 
very  marked  distortion  of  the  current  wave  in  all  types 
of  arc  furnaces.  This  subject  is  a  very  important  one, 
as  it  may  affect  the  accuracy  of  induction  type  watt- 
hour  meters.  Large  wave  distortion  is  also  detrimental 
to  the  operation  of  other  apparatus  connected  to  the 
system,  for  instance,  lowering  the  efficiency  of  rotary 
converters. 

At  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  such  subjects  are 
irrelevant  before  a  foundrymen's  meeting,  but  the 
writer  wishes  to  call  attention  ^o  t^  .•  ^'act  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  public  utility  sorv'nr  any  particular 
class  of  business  to  charge  bad.  ^o  \i\\t  class  any  ex- 
pense contingent  upon  the  service;  so  nuit  if  in  order 
to  superpose  upon  existing  systems,  -•iitisfa''torily  oper- 
ating any  new  form  of  load,  't  becu.nes  necessary  to 
increase  the  investment  to  an  abnormal  point,  that 
investment  must  be  reflected  in  the  rate  charged  for 
the  new  class  of  business. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  pose  as  an  alarmi.st, 
nor  does  he  believe  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
any  such  fears  need  be  serious  deterrents,  but  when 
a  central  station  operating  a  transmission  system  of 
considerable  length  with  somewhat  limited  capacity  in 
generating  and  distributing  equipment  connected,  at- 
tempts to  take  electric  furnace  business,  especially  at 
rates  based  upon  existing  conditions,  it  is  quite  likelv 
to  get  into  serious  difficulty  which  may  later  cause  tbe 
station,  as  well  as  the  furnace  user,  deep  regret. 

Advice   as  to  New   Installations 

For  the  reasons  mentioned,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
representative  of  a  central  station  anticipating  electric 
furnace  business  should  thoroughly  familiarize  himself 
not  only  with  the  operating  characteristics  of  variou.^ 
types  of  electric  furnaces,  but  also  with  his  customers' 
requirements,  and  after  careful  consideration  should 
offer  an  unprejudiced  opinion  upon  the  relative  desira- 
bility of  the  various  furnaces  obtainable.  It  may  be 
good  judgment  to  advise  against  the  electric  furnace 
installation  entirely.  This  was  the  writer's  experience 
upon  two  occasions  recently.  Two  customers  having 
more  or  less  scrap  to  sell  and  experiencing  the  uni- 
versal difficulties  in  steel  deliveries  contemplated  the 
installation  of  electric  furnaces  to  supply  their  de- 
mands. After  considering  the  investment,  delivery  on 
furnace  and  electrical  equipment,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  market  both  during  and  after  the  war,  the  cus- 
tomer in  each  case  was  unhesitatingly  advised  not  to 
make  the  installation.  Incidentally,  I  believe  any  cen- 
tral station  who  urges  the  installation  of  electric  fur- 
naces for  steel  b^sed  upon  the  pre.sent  market  may 
later  have  cause  for  regret,  unless  he  receives  a  rate 
commensurate  with   the  risk. 

The  central  station  and  the  steel  manufacturer  have 
to  consider  from  different  standpoints  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  present  time,  in  deciding  whether  the 
investment  in  an  electric  furnace  or  the  inve.stment  in 
the  power  plant  and  transmission  necessary  to  supply 
that  electric  furnace  should  or  should  not  be  made.  The 
steel  manufacturer  may  be  able  to  recover  his  entire- 
investment  by  the  sale  of  his  output  at  high  prices 
in  a  war  time  market  which  cannot  get  enough  high- 
grade  steel,  whereas  the  central  station  is  required 
by    financial    methods,    and    in    some   cases   by    law,   to 


treat  all  of  its  investments  as  permanent,  or  if  not 
permanent  to  be  amortized  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  is  further  required  to  have  its  rates  for  all  classes 
of  service  consistent  with  one  another.  Therefore,  the 
central  station  is  compelled  to  consider  the  future  of 
the  steel  market,  the  permanency  of  the  service  and 
the  possibility  of  selling  its  capacity  to  some  other 
industry  in  case  the  steel  furnace  should  cease  to  be 
profitable  to  the  manufacturer  after  the  normal  market 
conditions  are  restored. 

Electric  Steel  Now  and  After  the  War 

Perhaps  the  demand  for  high-grade  alloy  steel  for 
new  uses  after  the  war  will  keep  all  the  electric  fur- 
naces busy.  Perhaps  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
fuel  will  operate  against  the  open-hearth  or  other  less 
efficient  processes  sufficiently  to  allow  the  electric  fur- 
nace to  compete  in  ordinary  tonnage  production.  The 
central  station  certainly  hopes  so.  But  meanwhile  any 
installation  should  be  carefully  considered.  Such  advice 
at  this  time  is  perhaps  superfluous,  as  it  is  doubtful 
whether  deliveries  on  electric  furnace  equipment  are 
attractive  enough  to  cause  any  great  interest. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  electric  steel  furnace 
committee  to  the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
this  year,  that  body  believes  that  the  electric  furnace 
should  supplant  or  successfully  compete  with  the  cruci- 
ble or  converter  processes  for  any  purpose.  It  should, 
given  usual  freight  differentials,  supply  local  markets 
with  the  equivalent  of  the  higher  grade  open-hearth 
material,  local  scrap  markets  being  favorable.  However, 
under  normal  conditions  the  committee  did  not  feel  that 
the  electric  furnace  was  a  competitor  in  tonnage  steel. 

In  the  steel  castings  trade  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  electric  furnace,  when  thoroughly  de- 
veloped, should  not  supplant  practically  all  other  meth- 
ods in  foundry  use.  By  close  co-operation  between 
foundrymen  and  the  central  station  people  that  develop- 
ment can  quickly  be  carried  to  completion.  We  may 
reasonably  hope  to  realize  that  long  anticipated  ideal 
which  I  once  heard  stated  at  a  meeting  of  this  society 
by  a  representative  of  a  competitor  of  the  electric 
furnace,  namely:  "The  electric  furnace  method  is  the 
ideal  method  for  making  ideal  steel."  The  central  sta- 
tion is  willing  to  do  its  part. 


Organization  of  New  Chain  Company  Completed 

The  merger  of  the  Columbus  and  McKinnon  Chain 
companies  which  was  announced  in  The  Iron  Age, 
Nov.  1,  was  recently  completed  by  the  election  of 
Charles  M.  Wambaugh,  formerly  president  of  the  Col- 
umbus Chain  Co.,  as  president  of  the  new  organization, 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Columbus-McKinnon  Chain 
Co.,  with  general  offices  at  C(  lumbus,  Ohio.  George  J. 
Armstrong  and  Daniel  Carroll  are  the  vice-presidents, 
L.  E.  McKinnon,  former  president  of  the  McKinnon 
Chain  Co.,  is  treasurer,  and  Arthur  R.  Markel  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer.  The  other  directors  of  the 
company  are  S.  A.  Webb,  I.  B.  Cameron,  Cyrus  Huling, 
How-ird  C.  Park,  W.  A.  Nottman  and  R.  A.  McKinnon. 
New  office  and  factory  buildings,  to  cost  over  $50,000, 
are  being  erected  at  the  Columbus  plant.  Three  plants 
beside  that  at  Columbus  will  be  operated  at  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  Buffalo  and  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  Canada,  and  the 
total  number  of  employees  will  be  approximately  1500. 


New  Record  for  Electric  Furnace  Lining 

The  Hess  Steel  Corporation  of  Baltimore  estab- 
lished a  new  record  in  its  plant  for  the  life  of  furnace 
linings,  when  its  furnace  No.  2  lining  lasted  for  146 
heats.  This  furnace  is  a  Heroult  electric  of  6-ton  ca- 
pacity, lined  with  standard  silica  brick  above  the  slag 
line.  The  steels  made  during  the  period  were  chiefly 
chrome  vanadium  and  chrome  nickel  steel  and  some  high 
carbon  tool  steel. 


The  General  Fireproofing  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
recently  distributed  a  bonus  of  $19,000  to  its  530  em- 
ployees. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  FERROSILICON 


Rapid  Commercial  Method  for  Determining 
Value  of  50  Per  Cent  Alloy 

FOR  some  time,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
use  of  high-grade  ferrosilicon  in  steelmaking,  the 
analysis  of  this  alloy  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance 
and  difficulty  to  both  buyer  and  producer  and  there  have 
been  conflicting  results  on  the  same  samples.  In  a 
paper, ,  "A  Method  for  the  Commercial  Analysis  of 
Ferrosilicon,"  presented  at  the  thirty-second  general 
meeting  of  the  American  Electrochemical  Society  at 
Pittsburgh,  Oct.  4,  1917,  Russell  E.  Lowe,  chemist  with 
the  FitzGerald  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
gave  details  of  an  excellent  method  which  is  claimed 
to  meet  modern  commercial  conditions.  It  is  of  special 
interest  and  value  to  the  steel  chemist.  An  abstract 
follows : 

This  analytical  procedure  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
tended series  of  experiments  to  evolve  a  rapid  and  ac- 
curate method  for  the  analysis  of  ferrosilicon  without 
the  aid  of  the  powerfully  oxidizing  fluxes  at  present 
used.  By  "commercial  analysis"  is  meant  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  man- 
ganese, iron,  aluminum  and  silicon,  since  these  elements 
are  the  ones  generally  specified  in  contracts  for  the  50 
per  cent  alloy. 

The  older  procedures  require  a  flux  consisting  of 
20  grams  of  sodium  carbonate  and  4  grams  of  potas- 
sium nitrate  to  break  down  a  1-gram  sample  of  the 
alloy.  A  fusion  of  this  character  is  decidedly  destruc- 
tive to  platinum,  and  requires  almost  constant  super- 
vision because  of  its  tendency  to  creep  over  the  side 
of  the  crucible.  Another  fault  is  that  it  is  slow.  Be- 
cause of  the  minute  quantities  of  impurities  present,  a 
gram  sample  must  be  used.  This  means  the  tedious 
handling  of  a  large  volume  of  silica,  and  involves  a 
second  fusion  since  it  is  impossible  to  wash  silica  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  heavy  metals. 

The  following  method  of  procedure  has  been  tried 
on  several  samples  of  ferrosilicon  that  were  previously 
analyzed  by  an  outside  laboratory  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, and  in  practically  all  cases  the  agreement  was 
found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 
The  method  is  recommended  as  being  simple,  accurate, 
rapid  and  saving  of  platinum. 

Determination  of  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus 

Mix  sample  thoroughly  and  powder  in  a  diamond 
mortar  until  it  passes  through  a  100-mesh  screen. 
Weigh  about  1  g.  of  the  powdered  sample  into  a  100 
c.c,  platinum  dish,  add  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  cover  with  a  watch  glass  and  place  on  a  boiling- 
water  bath.  When  the  contents  of  the  dish  have 
reached  the  temperature  of  the  bath  add  a  few  drops 
of  hydrofluoric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  resulting  violent 
reaction  has  ceased  add  a  second  portion  of  the  acid. 
Continue  this  procedure  until  only  a  slight  residue  is 
visible  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then  add  about  5  c.c. 
more  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Remove  the  watch  glass, 
carefully  washing  any  matter  adhering  to  it  into  the 
platinum  dish  with  a  stream  of  hot  water,  and  evap- 
orate the  solution  to  dryness.  Add  10  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  to  the  contents  of  the  dish  and  repeat 
evaporation  on  water  bath.  Dissolve  residue  in  dish 
with  50  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  nitric  acid,  heat- 
ing to  hasten  the  process. 

Add  to  the  dish  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  in  small  portions  and  with  constant  stirring 
until  it  is  present  in  slight  excess,  then  transfer  the 
contents  to  a  glass  Iwaker  and  dilute  with  hot  water 
to  about  200  c.c.  Heat  conU-nts  of  beaker  to  boiling 
and  allow  to  settle.  Filter  solution  through  a  12.5  cm. 
filter,  washing  the  precipitate  five  times  with  hot  water. 

Sulphur. — The  filtrate  contains  the  sulphur,  and  to 
it  is  added  an  aqueous  solution  of  calcium  chloride  until 
the  precipitation  of  calcium  fluoride  and  calcium  car- 
bonate is  complete.  Boil  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes, 
allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter  through  a  12.5 
cm.  filter  paper.  Wash  the  precipitate  five  times  with 
hot  water. 


Acidify  filtrate  from  the  calcium  chloride  precipita- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid.  Heat  the  solution  to  boil- 
ing and  add  25  c.c.  of  boiling  6  N  barium  chloride. 
Allow  solution  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  one  hour, 
then  filter  through  a  9-cm.  No.  42  Whatman  filter,  or 
its  equivalent.  Wash  filter  with  hot  water  until  it  is 
free  from  chlorides. 

Ignite  this  filter  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  cool 
in  dessicator  and  weigh  the  sulphur  as  barium  sulphate. 
Calculate  to  sulphur.     It  is  advisable  to  run  a  blank. 

Phosphorus. — The  sodium  carbonate  precipitate  con- 
tains the  phosphorus,  as  iron  phosphate.  This  precipi- 
tate is  dissolved  from  the  filter  with  hot  nitric  acid, 
specific  gravity  1.13  (about  1  vol.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  to  3  of  water).  Fifty  c.c.  of  the  acid  will  be  found 
ample  if  it  is  poured  through  the  filter  several  times. 
When  the  precipitate  is  completely  dissolved  the  filter 
is  washed,  first  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  nitric 
acid,  then  with  hot  water  until  it  is  free  from  iron. 

The  solution  is  now  heated  to  boiling,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for 
about  five  minutes.  Add  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
in  water,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  any  pre- 
cipitate of  manganese  dioxide  dissolves  and  the  solu- 
tion becomes  quite  clear. 

Remove  solution  from  the  source  of  heat  and  add 
50  c.c.  of  ammonium  molybdate  solution.  Allow  to 
stand  for  30  minutes,  filter  through  a  9-cm.  filter  paper, 
then  wash  first  with  1  per  cent  nitric  acid  solution, 
second  with  hot  water  until  the  yellow  precipitate  is 
free  from  iron. 

After  the  method  of  J.  O.  Handy  (Blair,  Chemical 
Analysis  of  Iron,  7th  ed.,  p.  104),  transfer  the  filter 
paper  and  yellow  precipitate  to  a  glass  beaker,  add  a 
definite  volume  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  that  has 
been  Standardized  against  a  steel  of  known  phosphorus 
content,  and  titrate  for  the  excess  of  alkali  with  a 
standardized  solution  of  nitric  acid.  Calculate  to  phos- 
phorus. 

Manganese,  Iron  and  Aluminum 

Weigh  about  one  gram  of  the  finely  powdered 
sample  into  a  platinum  dish  and  proceed  with  the  de- 
composition of  the  alloy  in  a  manner  identical  with  that 
given  in  the  surphur-phosphorus  procedure,  up  to  and 
including  the  first  evaporation  to  dryness. 

Cover  residue  in  the  dish  with  25  c.c.  of  a  1:5  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid.  Evaporate  solution  almost  to 
dryness.  Cool.  Add  25  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  raise 
contents  of  the  dish  to  the  boiling  point,  then  transfer 
to  a  glass  beaker.  Add  100  c.c.  of  water,  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  boil  until  solu- 
tion is  complete.  Determine  manganese,  iron  and  alum- 
inum in  this  solution  in  the  regular  manner,  as  given 
in  Blair's  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel,  or  any  standard 
work  on  qualitative  analysis. 

Determination  of  Silicon 

Silicon  is  calculated  by  summing  up  the  percentages 
of  the  elements  determined  and  subtracting  from  100. 
For  an  extremely  rapid  but  approximate  determination 
of  silicon,  accurate  within  0.5  per  cent,  weigh  0.25  g. 
of  the  sample  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish.  Decom- 
pose with  mixed  acids  as  before.  Evaporate  solution 
to  dryness.  Ignite  dish  at  red  heat,  cool  in  dessicator 
and  weigh.  Assume  residue  to  be  entirely  composed 
of  iron  oxide.  Calculate  to  iron  and  subtract  this  value 
from  the  weight  of  the  sample,  calling  the  difference 
silicon. 

Notes  on  the   Analysis 

Nitric  acid  must  be  added  first  to  prevent  the  vola- 
tilization of  iron,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  as  fluorides. 

By  keeping  the  solution  hot  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain a  much  more  even  rate  of  decomposition.  When 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  the  reaction 
is  very  apt  to  start  with  such  violence  as  to  eject  the 
contents  of  the  dish. 

The  treatment  with  sodium  carbonate  prior  to  trans- 
ferring the  solution  from  platinum  to  glass  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  traces  of  free  hydrofluoric  acid  in- 
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variably  present  in  the  acid  solution.  For  the  determ- 
ination of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  make  use  of  a  sulphuric  acid  evaporation 
to  remove  the  last  traces  of  fluorine.  Likewise,  the 
contents  of  the  dish  cannot  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  baked  owing  not  only  to  the  danger  of  volatilizing 
phosphorus,  but  also  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
ignited  oxides  back  into  solution.  By  the  addition  of 
sodium  carbonate,  the  traces  of  fluorine  remaining  are 
converted  to  the  fluoride  and  this  is  later  removed  by 
precipitation  with  calcium  chloride  in  the  sulphur  de- 
termination. Before  this  method  was  adopted  the 
etching  of  beakers  and  cover  glasses  was  quite  notice- 
able, while  the  presence  of  gelatinous  silica  made  filtra- 
tions  most  difficult. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  no  case  is  there  an  evapora- 
tion of  a  ferric  chloride  solution  in  contact  with  plat- 
inum. This  eliminates  another  source  of  loss  of  that 
expensive  metal. 


Government  Steel-Plant  Accident  Statistics 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — The  trend  of  accident  fre- 
quency rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the 
war  period  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  study  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  report  compiled  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Chaney,  covering 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  industry.  The  following 
table  from  the  bulletin  shows  the  fatality  rates  and 
frequency  rates  of  all  accidents  from  1913  to  1917,  the 
statistics  being  presented  by  overlapping  years  ending 
with   March,  June,  September  and   December: 

Accident  Frequency  Rates  frwn  1913  to  1917  Per  1000 — 
300-Doy  Workers 

No.  of  Fatali-  Total 

Year  Ended                                             Workers  ties      Accidents 

Dec,  1913  153,098  1.34  181.0 

Mar.,  1914  146,522  1.29  168.4 

June,  1914  137,816  1.09  154.7 

.Sept.,  1914  128,023  .81  138.9 

Dec,  1914  117,214  .70  130.4 

Mar..  1915  111,881  .63  118.0 

June,  1915  111.794  .65  114.0 

Sept.,  1915  117,933  .85  118.6 

Dec  1915  133,627  .86  124.5 

Mar.,  1916  148.221  .96  131.8 

June  1916  160.819  1.09  134.1 

Sept.,  1916  168,790  1.02  135.5 

Dec.  1916  175.013  1.11  133.2 

Mar..  1917  178,937  1.15  128.5 

June,  1917  182,587  1.08  121.6 

Factors  in  the  results  are  industrial  conditions  and 
accident-prevention  effort.  Accident  rates  rise  with 
recovery  from  depression  and  fall  again  with  declining 
industrial  activity.  Also,  each  successive  ri.se  has  not 
reached   the  altitude  of  those  preceding. 


Zirconium  Steel  for  German  Armor  Plate 

That  ferro-zirconium  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  Germany  for  the  production  of  zirconium  steel,  was 
brought  out  by  J.  A.  Audley  in  a  recent  address  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Refractory  Materials  Section  of  the 
Ceramic  Society  (British).  Such  steel  is  being  used 
for  armor  plates,  projectiles,  bullet-proof  steel  and 
other  special  purposes.  Zirconium  steels  are  stated  to 
be  particularly  hard,  one  inch  of  such  material  being 
equal  to  three  inches  of  the  best  German  armor  plate. 
Before  the  war  the  Germans  had  practically  a  monopoly 
of  the  supplies  of  zirconia,  which  was  mainly  dealt  with 
under  German  patents,  but  this  state  of  affairs  has 
since  been  modified.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
practically  every  rare  element  has  proved  of  industrial 
importance  in  steel  metallurgy,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
such  elements  would  be  of  much  value  without  the  very 
common  element  carbon. 


The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will 
triple  its  capacity  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
tires.  The  company  has  recently  issued  $3,000,000  of 
stock  to  provide  funds  for  the  proposed  extensions. 


Automatic  Surface  Grinding  Machine 

The  Noble  &  Westbrook  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  recently  brought  out  the  new  surface  grinding  ma- 
chine. A  guard  practically  covers  the  entire  grinding 
wheel,  and  there  are  automatic  stops  for  the  cross  slide 
and  the  platen  may  be  started  and  stopped  without 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  spindle  or  other 
parts  of  the  machine. 

The  machine  will  handle  work  which  does  not  exceed 
20  in.  in  length  and  8  in.  in  width,  the  maximum  dis- 
tance between  the  bottom  of  the  grinding  wheel  and 
the  top  of  the  platen  being  I'^/a  in.  The  table-elevating 
mechanism  is  equipped  with  ball  thrust  bearings,  and 
it  is  possible  to  start  or  stop  the  platen  at  any  point 
within  the  limits  of  its  travel  without  stopping  the 
spindle  or  any  other  part  of  the  machine. 

The  wheel,  which  is  12  in.  in  diameter  with  a  %  in. 
face,  is  mounted  on  a  spindle  measuring  1  9/16  in.  in 
diameter.  A  belt  drive  is  provided  for  a  countershaft 
equipped  with  self -lubricating  steel  hangers.  The  spin- 
dle bearings  are  6  in.  in  length,  and  are  arranged  to 
compensate  for  wear,  as  are  all  of  the  slides  as  well. 


The  Wheel  of  a  New  Automatic  Surface  Grinding  Machine 

I.S   Almost   Entirely    Covered    by   a   Guard    and   Automatic 

Stops  Are  I'rovided  for  the  Cross  Slide  to  Insure  Safety 

The  diameter  of  the  spindle  between  the  flanges  of  the 
wheel  is  1%  in.  The  machine  can  be  supplied  either 
with  or  without  a  magnetic  chuck. 


Manganese  Ore  Prices 

Indian  manganese  ore  has  sold  recently  in  this  coun- 
try as  high  as  $1.30  per  unit,  seaboard,  for  high-grade 
material.  Brazilian  ore  has  been  quoted  at  $1.10  to 
$1.20  per  unit,  seaboard.  For  domestic  ores  a  leading 
dealer  is  now  offering  the  following  prices:  $1.20  per 
unit  for  ore  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  manganese; 
$1.10  per  unit  for  ore  averaging  46  to  49.99  per  cent; 
$1  per  unit  for  42  to  45.99  per  cent  ore,  and  90c.  per 
unit  for  38  to  41.99  per  cent  ore.  For  all  these  grades 
maximum  limits  of  10  per  cent  silica,  0.20  per  cent 
phosphorus,  and  3  per  cent  iron  are  stipulated. 


The  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  881  Third  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  recently  purchased  the  patents  on 
the  Acme  pinch  dogs  and  is  now  supplying  these  to 
pattern  shops. 


A  Beaumont,  Tex.,  dispatch  says  that  by  an  almost 
unanimous  popular  vote  approval  has  been  given  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $300,000  to  deepen  the  waterway  to  the 
sea  from  Beaumont  to  a  depth  of  28  ft.  Heretofore  26 
ft.  draft  has  been  the  limit.  The  deepening  of  the 
channel  is  considered  important  to  the  Texas  Steel 
Co.'s  project  for  the  location  of  a  steel  plant  at  Beau- 
mont. 
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NEW  MERCHANT  MARINE 


Building  Program  Will  Add   1408  Vessels  with 
Large  Tonnage 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — The  addition  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  of  no  less  than  1409  vessels,  with 
a  total  dead-weight  capacity  of  8,363,801  gross  tons,  is 
embraced  in  the  building  program  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  according  to  the  first  comprehensive 
official  summary  just  made  public  here.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  total  tonnage  under  the  American 
flag  when  the  Shipping  Board  was  organized  was 
slightly  less  than  8,000,000,  so  that  the  Increase  to  be 
realized  within  the  next  15  months  will  exceed  100  per 
cent.  In  point  of  actual  efficiency  the  increase  will  be 
far  greater,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  new  tonnage  will 
be  standardized  cargo-carrying  vessels  of  relatively 
high  speed. 

The  total  tonnage  included  in  the  official  statement 
made  public  by  the  Shipping  Board  includes  884  vessels 
contracted  for,  with  a  total  dead-weight  capacity  of 
4,724,300  tons;  99  vessels  with  a  total  of  610,000  tons, 
for  which  contracts  will  be  closed  within  a  few  days, 
and  426  vessels  with  a  total  capacity  of  3,029,508  tons, 
which  have  been  requisitioned  on  the  stocks  in  the  vari- 
ous shipyards  of  the  country.  Of  the  vessels  requisi- 
tioned, 33,  with  a  total  of  257,575  tons,  have  been  com- 
pleted and  put  into  service  since  the  Shipping  Board 
was  organized.  Of  the  vessels  thus  released  seven, 
with  a  total  of  73,760  tons,  are  ore  carriers  which  were 
allowed  to  perform  the  service  for  which  they  were 
originally  designed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  vessels  under  con- 
tract, pending  contract  and  requisitioned  by  the  Emer- 
grency  Fleet  Corporation: 

Number       Total 
Tj-pe  of  "Vessels  of       Dead-weight 

"Vessels      Capacity 

Wood      375  1.330.900 

Composite     58  207,000 

Steel     451  3,186.500 

Total  contracted   fcir 884  4.724,300 

Contracts  pending    99  610,000 

Total 983  5,334,300 

Total  requisitioned    (all   types) 42fi  3,029,508 

1,409  8,363,808 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  is  the  completion  and  releas- 
ing of  requisitioned  vessels  which  were  building  at  the 
time  the  Shipping  Board  was  organized;  in  fact,  the 
placing  of  these  ships  in  service  represents  the  only 
practical  fruits  of  the  board's  program  to  date.  As 
these  vessels  averaged  50  per  cent  completed  when  the 
board  took  them  over,  and  as  they  aggregated  more  than 
3,000,000  tons,  it  is  apparent  that  their  addition  to  the 
merchant  marine  will  constitute  a  factor  of  great  im- 
portance. The  requisitioned  ve.ssels  already  completed 
and  released  number  33,  with  a  dead-weight  tonnage  of 
257,575. 

The  building  program  will  exhaust  about  $1,300,- 
000,000  of  the  Shipping  Board's  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000,000,  the  outstanding  contracts,  including 
those  commandeered,  having  been  made  on  a  basis  aver- 
aging about  $160  per  ton.  The  board  therefore  has  to 
its  credit  approximately  $700,000,000,  with  which,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  efjuipping  the  three  Government- 
owned  shipyards  now  being  laid  out,  it  is  estimated 
there  can  be  built  from  350  to  450  additional  vessels 
aggregating  3,300,000  tons.  Contracts  for  these  addi- 
tional ships  will  l>e  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
preference  will  probably  be  given  to  contractors  who 
propose  to  build  on  the  Great  liUkes,  the  Gulf  or  the 
Pacific  Coast,  as  the  Government  will  seek  to  <iivert  as 
much  construction  work  as  possiblf  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  where  a  badly  congested  condition  now  exists. 
Shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  being  encouraged  to 
take  contracts  for  vesseN  of  the  smaller  types  and  dur- 
ing the  past  week  no  less  than  40  of  3500  tons  each 
were  placed  with  lake  shipyards. 

Chairman  Hurley  has  been  advised  by  William  M. 
Piggott,  president  of  the  Seattle  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
♦•iation,  that  the  Pacific  Coast  Chambers  of  Commerce 


and  other  business  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  .shipbuilding,  will  offer  a  bonus  of  $5,000  to 
the  men  at  work  upon  each  steel  ship  that  is  completed 
in  less  time  than  is  consumed  in  the  construction  of 
vessels  of  the  same  type  in  the  East.  There  is  a  short- 
age of  labor  skilled  in  steel-ship  construction  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  a  special  committee  of  Western  busi- 
ness men,  co-operating  with  agents  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  is  about  to  canvass  Western  labor 
markets  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the  working 
organizations  of  the  shipyards  having  Government  con- 
tracts. 

The  Government  is  preparing  to  co-operate  with  all 
well-equipped  shipyards  having  contracts  with  the  Fleet 
Corporation  to  the  extent  of  assisting  in  solving  the 
labor  question,  especially  with  reference  to  the  housing 
of  workers  in  proximity  to  the  plants.  In  an  authorized 
statement  made  before  the  Merchants'  and  Manufac- 
turers' Association  in  Baltimore  during  the  past  week, 
Rear  Admiral  Francis  T.  Bowles,  who  has  been  serving 
as  an  aide  to  Admiral  Capps,  .stated  that  the  Shipping 
Board  had  discovered  that  the  output  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation's  shipyards  at  Sparrows  Point  could 
be  increased  100  per  cent  with  proper  aid  and  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  lend  the  Bethlehem  corporation 
money  to  build  1500  homes  for  workmen  near  the  plant. 
Incidentally,  Admiral  Bowles  deplored  the  contracts 
heretofore  made  for  wooden  ships,  which  he  said  were 
"conceived   in   trouble  and   dissension." 


Progress  in  Making  Parts  of  Steel  Cars 

For  shaping  the  heavier  parts  of  steel  railroad  cars, 
such  as  center  sills,  bolsters,  doors,  etc.,  the  hydraulic 
press  is  depended  upon  entirely,  as  explained  by  G.  P. 
Bender,  in  an  address  at  the  recent  convention  in  New 
York  of  the  National  Safety  Council.  The  presses 
usually  range  in  capacity  from  250  to  1000  tons  pres- 
sure, and  where  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  the  same 
shape  are  required  elaborate  dies  and  tools  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  enable  a  maximum  amoimt  of  fabricating  to  be 
done  with  a  single  operation  of  the  press. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  developments 
have  come  in  the  manufacture  of  car  doors  and  heavy 
pressed  steel  bolsters.  In  making  the  drop  doors  for 
flat-bottom  gondola  cars  the  original  method  was  first 
to  shear  the  plates  to  the  blank  shape  and  notch  them, 
after  which  they  were  punched,  flanged  and  trimmed, 
each  operation  requiring  a  separate  machine  and  indi- 
vidual handling  between  each.  By  the  skillful  grouping 
of  two  dies  under  a  1000-ton  hydraulic  press,  one 
equipped  for  punching  and  shearing  and  the  other  for 
flanging,  an  entire  door  is  now  completed  each  time 
the  platen  descends,  thus  reducing  the  five  original 
operations  to  one. 

When  an  order  was  received  for  2000  cars  to  be 
equipped  with  pressed  steel  truck  bolsters  of  %-in. 
metal,  a  problem  requiring  considerable  thought  pre- 
sented itself  since  metal  of  this  thickness  does  not  draw 
evenly  when  pressed  hot.  It  was  thus  impractical  to 
blank  the  plates  to  shape  before  pressing  and  as  the 
top  of  the  bolster  was  truss  shaped  after  being  formed 
the  trimming  of  the  flanges  at  that  time  was  also 
difficult.  To  overcome  these  obstacles  a  shear  blade 
was  attached  at  the  outside  of  the  female  die  on  both 
sides  and  corresponding  blades  were  designed  which 
were  gagged  in  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  female 
die.  After  the  forming  was  finished  the  gags  were 
thrown  in  and  with  the  second  movement  of  the  top 
platen  of  the  press  the  complete  bolster  was  removed. 


Several  machine-tool  salesmen  in  New  York  have 
been  assisting  United  States  recruiting  officers  in  ob- 
taining mechanics  for  shops  to  be  built  back  of  the 
army  in  France  for  the  repairing  of  guns.  The  plan 
generally  followed  is  to  hold  a  noon  meeting  at  manu- 
facturing plants,  calling  together  only  those  mechanics 
of  draft  age,  to  whom  the  proposition  is  explained. 
Comparatively  few  men  are  taken  from  each  plant,  so 
that  manufacturers  will  not  be  seriously  crippled.  The 
so-called  non-essential  industries  are  the  first  to  be 
visited.     The  gun  shops  alone  will  require  21,000  men. 
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BRAZIL'S  FIRST  STEEL 


Made  from  Native  Pig  Iron  in  Whiting  Converter 

— Locomotive  Parts  Cast 

npHE  first  successful  manufacture  of  commercial 
-L  steel  in  Brazil,  as  announced  in  a  cable  dispatch 
in  The  Iron  Age,  Oct.  25,  was  accomplished  in  the 
Engenho  de  Dentro  works  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Brazil,  about  10  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  Oct.  19. 
Up  to  this  time  all  attempts  to  manufacture  steel  from 
native  pig  iron  had  not  apparently  been  commercially 
successful.  The  railroad  used  a  Whiting  converter, 
purchased  in  this  country,  and  though  the  steel  was 
made  for  its  own  use  for  locomotive  parts,  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  is  looked  upon  as  demonstrating  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  process  and  the  feasibil- 
ity of  making  steel  in  this  way  for  market  consumption. 
For  the  following  information  The  Iron  Age  is  in- 
debted to  F.  H.  Tackaberry,  of  the  American  Steel 
Export  Co.,  who  witnessed  the  test: 

The  Central  Railroad  foundry  is  located  at  its  loco- 
motive repair  shops.  As  a  part  of  its  equipment  it 
installed  in  1914  two  No.  Sh^  cupolas  purchased  from 
the  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  having  a  rated 
capacity  of  5  to  6  tons  per  hr.  For  some  years  it  has 
been  making  gray-iron  castings  ranging  in  size  to 
8000  lb.  These  have  been  satisfactory.  Native  pig 
iron  with  a  mixture  of  about  40  per  cent  scrap  iron 
and  no  steel  scrap  was  used. 

In  November,  1916,  Wonham,  Bates  &  Goode,  Inc., 
the  New  York  agents  of  the  Whiting  company,  received 
an  inquiry  from  Dr.  Silva  Freire,  subdirector  of  the 
fourth  division  of  the  Central  Railroad,  for  complete 
No.  1  steel  converter  equipment  having  a  capacity  of 
1  ton.  This  equipment  was  shipped  in  March,  1917, 
and  its  installation  was  completed  Oct.  15  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  George  P.  Fisher  of  the  Whit- 
ing company. 

On  Oct.  19,  1917,  the  first  heat  was  blown.  The 
charge  consisted  of  native   pig,-  analyzing  as  follows: 

Silicon,  1.645  per  cent ;  carbon,  3.50  per  cent ;  phosphorus, 
0.09  per  cent ;  mangane.'se,  1  per  cent ;  Sulphur,  0.02  per  cent. 

About  20  per  cent  steel  scrap,  consisting  of  car 
springs,  was  added,  and  to  insure  a  sufficient  amount 
of  silicon  about  10  lb.  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  wa.s 
added. 

Blast     1.    7  ;  4.'.  p.   in. 

Light 1 . 1 1  :  20  p.   m. 

Beginning  of  boil 1.12  :  00  p.   m. 

End    of   boif 1.14  :  40  p.   m. 

Finish     1.2.3  :  15  p.   m. 

Total  time  of  the  blow 15  min.  :10  .sec. 

There  were  predictions  that  the  experiment  would 
be  a  failure,  so  preparation  was  made  with  care.     Par- 


ticular attention  was  given  to  the  preheating  of  the 
converter  and  the  ladle  with  luel  oil.  The  total  time 
of  the  blow  and  of  the  different  stages  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

The  charge  was  recarburized  with  10  lb.  of  native 
manganese  ore  running  about  47  per  cent  manganese, 
and  22  lb.  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  added  to  the 
molten  metal  in  the  converter.  The  first  steel  casting 
poured  was  a  locomotive  coupler.  A  number  of  pieces 
have  since  been  machined,  showing  a  well-finished  sur- 
face, and  the  fracture  shows  a  fine,  homogeneous  grain. 
The  following  pieces  were  cast  from  about  a  ton  of 
metal,  the  converter's  capacity:  Four  brake-heads  for 
type  Pacific  locomotives,  four  Climax  couplers,  two 
slide-rod  guides  for  ten-wheel  locomotives,  and  some 
brake  shoes. 

A  New  Large  Capacity  Hot  Metal  Car 

A  new  type  of  car  for  transferring  molten  pig  iron 
from  the  blast  furnace  to  the  steel  plant  has  been  de- 
signed by  John  D.  Pugh,  Title  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  for  large  capacity,  thus 
conserving  heat  and  minimizing  sculling. 

The  car  illustrated  has  a  capacity  of  approximately 
92  tons  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  by  increasing  the 
length  the  capacity  can  be  materially  augmented  with- 
out changing  the  side  or  overhead  clearances.  The  body 
of  the  ladle  is  made  up  of  flanged  steel  castings  bolted 
together,  which  arrangement  enables  the  sections  to  be 
separated  and  the  entire  lining  removed  if  this  should 
become  necessary  on  account  of  the  charge  freezing  or 
for  any  other  reason.  The  ladle,  which  is  supported 
and  tilted  on  trunnions  in  the  customary  manner,  is  of 
circular  construction  which  it  is  explained  gives  the 
maximum  strength.  The  ladle  trunnions  are  supported 
by  two  six-wheel  trucks,  the  arch  bars  or  frames  being 
hinged  to  enable  the  three  wheels  on  one  side  of  the 
truck  to  bear  equal  loads.  If  desired  the  ladle  body 
can  be  made  of  steel  plate  in  place  of  the  castings 
illustrated. 

The  capability  of  carrying  a  large  amount  of  metal 
has,  of  course,  the  effect  of  reducing  the  dead  weight 
of  the  cars  required  to  transport  a  given  tonnage  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
equipment  and  cost  of  repairs.  The  opening  in  the  top 
of  the  ladle  is  comparatively  small  in  proportion  to  the 
capacity  and  it  is  explained  that  this  form  of  construc- 
tion tends  to  conserve  the  heat  and  insure  the  delivery 
of  hotter  metal.  In  a  number  of  cases,  although  sev- 
eral hours  elapsed  between  the  time  of  charging  the 
ladle  and  emptying  it,  the  fluidity  of  the  charge  was 
found  not  to  be  impaired.  The  ladle  is  claimed  to  be 
entirely  self-cleaning,  as  if  it  should  not  be  entirely 
emptied  at  any  time,  the  succeeding  charges  of  metal 
will  cut  out  all  material  left. 


A  Load  of  92  Tons  of  Hot  Metal  Can   Be  Transported  with  a  Decrea.se  in  the  liO.ss  of  Heat  and  Without  Sculling  in  a  New 
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A  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  iron  runners  at  the 
blast  furnace  and  the  number  of  spouts  required  for 
charging  the  car  are  secured,  the  number  of  the  latter 
being  decreased  from  four  or  six  to  two  or  even  a  single 
spout  according  to  the  size  of  car  that  is  being  charged. 
Tht  cost  of  labor  for  cleaning  the  runners  and  the 
amount  of  scull  left  therein  is,  of  course,  cut  down  and 
as  the  size  of  the  cast  house  building  and  floor  is  de- 
creased with  the  shortening  of  the  runners,  the  cost  of 
construction  will  be  lessenied. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  these  cars  is  in  use  at 
the  plant  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
It  was  built  by  the  Treadwell  Engineering  Co.,  Easton, 
Pa. 


PLATE  SHEARING  MACHINE 


Great  Activity  in  Shipbuilding  at  Seattle 

Seattle,  Dec.  3 — The  steel  shipbuilding  plants  in 
Seattle  have  increased  their  forces  by  1800  men  since 
the  first  of  October,  and  the  wooden  plants  have  added 
200  men,  giving  a  total  of  14,900  employees  in  the  ship- 
building industry  in  the  city.  It  is  expected  that  from 
now  on,  the  yards  will  record  substantial  increases  each 
month,  particularly  in  the  wooden  yards.  The  total 
monthly  payroll  of  the  industry  in  both  steel  and 
wooden  plants  amounts  to  $1,600,000  as  compared  to 
$1,400,000  two  months  ago. 

Above  figures  relate  only  to  shipyards,  and  do  not 
include  the  hundreds  of  other  plants  in  the  city  that 
are  employed  all  or  part  time  in  contract  work  for  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  these  plants 
employ  at  least  3000  workers.  The  machine  shops  and 
foundries  are  working  to  capacity,  and  many  of  them 
are  employing  three  shifts  to  keep  up  with  the  orders 
on  hand. 

The  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  has  signed 
a  contract  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for 
40,000,000  ft.  of  ship  timber,  to  be  cut  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  mills  and  delivered  to  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
Coast  shipyards. 

The  car  shortage  is  becoming  more  serious  daily, 
and  it  is  reported  that  unless  relief  is  obtained  in  Ore- 
gon shortly,  that  at  least  20  mills,  50  per  cent  of  whose 
output  is  war  material,  will  be  forced  to  suspend 
operations. 


Double  Rotary  Type  in  Which  the  Material  Is 
Held  by  a  Sliding  Grip 

RECENTLY  the  R.  L.  Newbold  &  Son  Co.,  Norris- 
town,  Pa.,  installed  a  double  rotary  plate  shearing 
machine  at  the  plant  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  This  machine,  which  is  capable  of 
handling  material  ranging  from  18  to  100  in.  in  width 
and  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  1  in.,  is  equipped 
with  a  sliding  grip  and  guide.  This  feature,  it  is  pointed 
out,  has  overcome  the  objection  formerly  raised  to  the 
use  of  rotary  shearing  machines  for  plate  trimming  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  straight  cut  was  difficult  to  secure,  to 
say  the  least.  The  application  of  the  guide  and  sliding 
grip  for  holding  the  tail  of  the  plate,  it  is  emphasized, 
has  solved  the  problem  and  enables  a  merchantable 
sheared  plate  to  be  produced  within  the  capacity  of  the 
machine. 

The  sliding  grip  operates  on  a  guide  which  is  rigidly 
bolted  to  brackets  on  one  side  of  the  roller  table  pro- 
vided with  the  machine-  This  grip  bears  down  on  the 
plates  at  one  corner  and  is  adjustable  to  take  care  of 
material  ranging  from  %  to  1  in.  in  thickness.  This 
adjustment  is  made  by  an  eccentric  pin  on  which  the 
grip  turns. 

After  the  plate  is  delivered  from  the  rolls  of  the 
rolling  mill,  it  is  sent  through  the  leveler  and  passes 
out  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  rotary  shearing  ma- 
chine. Here  the  plate  is  manipulated  by  the  cross-over 
and  the  tail  end  caught  by  the  sliding  grip.  The  roller 
table,  which  is  driven  by  a  50-hp.  compound  wound 
electric  motor  operating  at  500  r.p.m.,  is  started  and  the 
circular  knives  of  the  shearing  machine  draw  the  plate 
along  over  the  rolls  of  the  table,  the  power  for  these 
being  transmitted  through  bevel  gears  at  the  end  of  the 
individual  rolls  connecting  with  corresponding  gears  on 
the  shaft  which  is  meshing  through  a  set  of  gears 
with  the  motor.  As  the  tail  end  of  the  plate  approaches 
the  shearing  machine  the  handle- of  the  grip  comes  in 
contact  with  a  stop.  This  automatically  releases  the 
grip  and  permits  the  plate  to  go  through. 

A  spring  placed  in  the  floor  is  employed  in  some 
cases  to  return  the  grip  to  the  starting  point  and  an 
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steel  Plates  having  a  Maximum  Thickness  of  1   In.  Are  Sheared  in  Widths  of  from  18  to  100  In.  in  a  Double  Machine  of  the 
Rotary  Type,  the   Use  of  a  Special  Grip  for  Holding  the  Material  in  Position  Being  Relied  upon  to  Insure  a  Straight  Cut 


arrangement  of  counterweights  or  pulleys  in  others, 
although  the  arrangement  recommended  is  to  have  the 
man  operating  the  grip  return  it  to  the  starting  point. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  by  holding  the  end  of  the  plate  so 
that  it  cannot  move  while  the  other  end  is  in  shearing 
machine  gives  a  straight  cut. 

The  shearing  machine  consists  of  two  units,  one  of 
which  is  fixed  and  the  other  movable.  The  construction 
of  these  units  follows  the  conventional  design  for  ma- 
chinery of  this  type.  The  shearing  machine  is  driven 
by  a  100-hp.  electric  motor  while  the  movable  unit  is 
adjusted  by  11-hp.  motor  to  take  care  of  various  widths 
of  plates. 

VERY  BUSY  AT  DETROIT 


Large  Output  While  Preparing  for  Still  Greater 
Production 

Detroit,  Dec.  3 — Manufacturers  of  this  district  are 
expecting  the  greatest  industrial  activity  that  Detroit 
and  the  surrounding  cities  have  ever  had.  War  orders 
are  pouring  in,  factories  are  being  built  to  care  for 
them,  building  of  pleasure  cars  is  increasing  over  the 
past  few  months,  and  Washington  has  promised  there 
will  be  no  Government  interference  in  the  production 
of  automobiles  nor  in  the  use  of  freight  cars  for  their 
transportation.  Factories  are  still  going  through  the 
period  of  adjustment,  prior  to  the  making  of  munitions. 
One  of  the  largest  automobile  firms  in  IDetroit  reports 
the  heaviest  business  in  its  history  in  pleasure  cars. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  increasing  its  production  of 
material  for  the  Government,  and  its  factory,  which 
employs  from  30,000  to  40,000  men  in  normal  times  is 
expected  to  house  one  of  the  greatest  war  industries  of 
the  country.  Dodge  Bros,  have  increased  their  capi- 
talization from  $6,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  the  increase 
to  partly  take  care  of  the  new  factory  being  built  for 
ordnance  work.  The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  is  increas- 
ing its  production  of  war  trucks  and  Liberty  motors. 
The  new  Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  is  rapidly  complet- 
ing its  factory  for  the  making  of  Liberty  motors.  The 
Cadillac  Motor  Co.  is  working  on  its  second  large  war 
order,  but  not  curtailing  the  production  of  pleasure 
cars. 

Purchases  of  real  estate  by  large  manufacturers 
show  that  the  future  is  being  anticipated.  The  Detroit 
Shipbuilding  Works  and  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co. 
are  working  to  capacity,  although  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  skilled  labor.  The  Government  has  taken  so 
many  skilled  mechanics  from  Detroit  factories  that 
there  is  general  complaint  of  the  dearth  of  skilled  men. 
Unskilled  labor  at  present  surfeits  the  demand,  but  the 
training  of  new  men  for  expert  work  is  progressing 
rapidly.  Transportation  is  much  better  than  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  money  more  obtainable  than  for 
some  time. 


Manufacturers  Confer  at  Indianapolis 

Representatives  of  16  state  associations  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Manufac- 
turers' Associations  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
Nov.  25.  The  sessions  were  closed.  The  object  of  the 
meeting,  it  was  stated,  was  to  discuss  plans  for  closer 
cooperation  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  Govern- 
ment, to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  conference  and  to 
provide  for  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  state 
associations  to  discuss  national  as  well  as  basic  indus- 
trial conditions.  Thirty  members  of  the  conference  at- 
tended the  meeting.  John  M.  Glenn,  president  of  the 
organization,  was  in  the  chair.  At  an  open  meeting 
preceding  the  closed  session,  addresses  were  made  by 
Mr.  Glenn  and  Harrison  Riley  of  Washington,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  department  under  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  which  is  directing  the  war  financial  operations. 
Mr.  Glenn  quoted  extracts  from  President  Wilson's  ad- 
dress at  the  Buffalo  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  among  them  this:  "I  believe  I  am 
speaking  not  only  of  my  own  experience  but  of  the 
experience  of  others  when  I  say  that  you  are  more 
reasonable  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  tlian  the  capi- 
talists." 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  president  meant  by  these 
statements,"  Mr.  Glenn  said.  "He  has  not  made  such 
a  statement  to  the  representatives  of  the  men  who  have 
invested  money  in  the  plants.  Is  it  clear  to  your  minds 
what  the  President  meant?  There  is  no  question,"  he 
said,  "as  to  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  intention 
on  their  part  to  lie  down  on  the  job,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  criticism  emanates  from  Washington.  The  way 
for  us  to  win  control  of  the  situation  is  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  When 
we  have  this  we  will  have  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington with  us."  Mr.  Glenn  said  the  administration 
had  uniformly  been  with  public  sentiment,  that  Wash- 
ington had  constantly  kept  its  ear  to  the  ground.  In 
the  face  of  all  trouble,  obstacles  and  criticisms,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country,  Mr.  Glenn 
said,  to  stand  up  as  one  man  and  use  every  ounce  of 
influence  and  every  dollar  of  monev  they  have  for  the 
country. 

Mr.  Riley  said  that  some  of  the  less  essential  con- 
cerns will  have  to  close  their  doors  in  the  interest  of 
those  manufacturing  war  munitions  and  supplies.  He 
discussed  the  war  certificates  soon  to  be  issued  and 
suggested  that  manufacturers  give  these  instead  of  the 
usual   Christmas  bonuses  to  their  employees. 

The  following  new  officers  were  elected:  President, 
R.  H.  Rice,  General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.; 
vice-president,  J.  E.  Frederick,  Kokomo  Steel  and 
Wire  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  secretary-treasurer,  John  M. 
Glenn,  secretary  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Chicago- 


Adjustment  of  Labor  to  War  Needs 

New  Bureau  Organized  by  Council  of 
National  Defense  —  Investigation  of 
Causes  of  Industrial  Unrest  in  England 


Washington,  Dec.  4. — The  necessity  for  the  speedy 
mobilization  of  labor  for  the  more  efficient  prosecution 
of  the  war,  a  necessity  that  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  during  the  past  month  and  which  now  presents 
a  problem  to  the  administration  no  less  serious  than 
that  involving  the  transportation  of  the  country,  has 
induced  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  create  a 
bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Section  on  Industrial  Service 
which  will  immediately  undertake  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  bring  about  a  proper  adjustment  of  labor  supply  to 
the  war  needs.  The  council  has  designated  as  chief  of 
the  new  section  L.  C.  Marshall,  at  present  dean  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  In  order  to  secure  a  basis  of  facts 
on  which  to  work  out  policies,  Mr.  Marshall  has  been 
directed  to  undertake  the  following  work: 

1.  To  determine  present  and  probable  future  demand 
for  labor  in  war  industries. 

2.  To  determine  in  connection  with  the  priorities 
committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  the  relative 
priorities  of  the  labor  demand. 

3.  To  arrange  for  the  supplying  of  the  demand 
through  the  Department  of  Labor  or  such  other  gov- 
ernmental or  civilian  agencies  as  can  best  meet  the 
demand. 

4.  To  determine  the  needs  for  dilution  of  labor  in- 
cluding the  introduction  of  women  into  industry  and 
recommend  policies  to  be  followed  in  regard  thereto. 

Will  Collect  Information 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  director  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  it  is  explained  that  it  is  not  con- 
templated that  there  will  be  created  under  the  council 
any  agencies  for  executive  action  with  respect  to  the 
problems  concerned.  The  purpose  is  to  have  under  the 
council  a  section  to  which  these  various  labor  problems 
may  be  brought  for  common  consideration.  The  new 
section  will  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  its  priorities  committee  and  will, 
like  the  War  Industries  Board,  bring  to  the  council 
digested  information  from  all  Government  departments 
as  to  the  above  subjects.  Policies  can  then  be  worked 
out  to  secure  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  existing 
agencies  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  such  new 
agencies  as  may  be  necessary. 

Administration  leaders  here  have  been  convinced  for 
some  time  that  energetic  steps  must  be  taken  to  deal 
with  the  labor  problem  as  affecting  those  industries 
upon  which  the  prosecution  of  the  war  chiefly 
depends.  While  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of 
the  labor  leaders  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  and 
while  in  general  terms  a  full  measure  of  co-operation 
has  been  pledged,  yet  in  detail  the  results  have  been 
disappointing  and  present  conditions  are  such  as  to 
cause  great  anxiety  to  the  President  and  his  advisers 
as  well  as  to  the  business  men  of  large  experience 
who  are  assisting  the  Government  in  Washington. 
Strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  in  the  coal  mines,  the 
shipyards,  the  machine  shops  and  on  the  railroads  have 
been  more  frequent  within  the  past  JH)  days  than  at 
any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  addition 
many  spokesmen  for  labor  are  demanding  "more  liberal 
treatment"  for  the  workers  and  are  insisting  that  they 
V)e  "guaranteed  protection"  against  more  or  less  imagin- 
ary encroachments  upon  their  liberties.  The  eight-hour 
day,  the  curtailment  of  overtime  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  standard  wage  whether  paid  to  a  skilled  mechanic- 
or  to  an  unskilled  temporary  substituU*  are  being  de- 
manded and  the  suggestion  that  in  this  great  crisi.s 
labor,   relieved    of   military   duty,    should    be    prepared 


to   make   some  sacrifice  for   the   common   welfare   has 
been  received  with  ill-disguised  impatience. 

Greater  Flexibility  Needed 

The  necessity  for  greater  flexibility  of  the  labor  sup- 
ply is  a  phase  of  this  important  subject  which  will 
receive  special  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  new 
organization.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  has 
been  working  for  many  weeks  in  the  effort  to  so  co- 
ordinate the  manufacturing  establishments,  the  trans- 
portation facilities  and  the  labor  supply  of  the  country 
as  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results  and  the  maximum 
output  of  war  material.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  plants  located  at  a  distance  from  good  labor 
markets  and  the  managers  of  these  establishments  have 
been  obliged  to  go  far  afield  in  building  up  their  organ- 
izations. Labor  has  shown  an  indisposition  that  is  by 
no  means  unnatural  to  be  transferred  in  a  large  volume 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another;  nevertheless, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  manufacturers 
that  an  army  of  skilled  mechanics  available  for  use 
where  needed  would  do  more  to  hasten  the  production 
of  war  material  and  to  relieve  transportation  congestion 
than  any  other  possible  agency. 

The  organization  of  such  a  force  would  prove  a 
difficult  and  delicate  task  and  it  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  practicable  at  this  time.  There  is  no 
thought  of  conscription  in  the  minds  of  administration 
officials  in  connection  with  the  work  now  being  planned 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  but  the  new  section 
will  undoubtedly  give  serious  consideration  to  the  de- 
sirability of  increasing  the  flexibility  of  the  labor  supply 
in  every  conceivable  way.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  through  the  aid  of  the 
priorities  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
secure  the  speedy  transfer  from  one  point  to  another, 
on  an  entirely  voluntary  basis,  of  comparatively  large 
numbers  of  skilled  workmen  who  may  be  needed  from 
time  to  time  in  certain  establishments  engaged  upon 
war  work. 

Dilution  of  Labor 

The  dilution  of  labor  which,  in  view  of  the  experience 
of  England  and  France,  not  to  mention  Germany,  in  the 
manufacture  of  war  material,  has  demonstrated  to  be  an 
ultimate  necessity  here,  will  be  carefully  studied  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  introduction  of  women  into 
industry  is  not  favorably  regarded  by  the  labor  leaders 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  effected 
to  a  very  material  extent  if  the  war  lasts  long  enough 
to  permit  the  Government  to  exhaust  the  existing  draft 
registers.  The  question  of  compensation,  it  is  believed, 
will  not  prove  a  difficult  one  provided  manufacturers 
are  permitted  to  operate  freely  on  a  piece  basis.  There 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  disposition  to  withhold  standard 
rates  of  pay  from  women  simply  because  they  are 
women,  but  it  will  hardly  be  practicable  to  secure  an 
output  from  female  labor  on  a  per  hour  or  per  diem 
basis  that  would  justify  the  payment  of  wage  scales 
fixed  for  men's  labor. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  newly 
created  bureau  is  in  no  sense  an  arbitration  or  concilia- 
tion tribunal.  While  it  will  have  points  of  contact  with 
both  employers  and  employees,  as  well  as  with  the 
managers  of  Government  manufacturing  plants  and 
their  workers,  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  labor 
controversies  as  such,  but  will  concern  itself  with  the 
formulation  of  broad  policies  to  be  put  into  execution  by 
the  executive  officers  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  (Jovernment.  Mr.  Marshall,  who  will  at  once  assume 
the  duties  of  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Industrial  Service, 
is  not  only  well  equipped  for  his  task,  but  is  in  close 
touch    with   the  existing  situation,  having  given   much 
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time  recently  to  the  special  consideration  of  labor  mat- 
ters as  affecting  certain  procurement  divisions  of  the 
War  Department  and  thus  takes  up  the  new  work  with 
broad  general  information  and  special  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  a  number  of  the  more  pressing  problems. 

The  British  Report 

As  bearing  on  certain  phases  of  the  labor  problem, 
which  has  numerous  international  aspects,  the  report 
of  the  British  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Industrial 
Unrest,  which  has  just  been  reproduced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  is  of  special  interest  at  this  time.  The 
report  is  presented  in  eight  sections,  showing  the  re- 
sults of  inquiries  in  eight  separate  districts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  commission  was  appointed  June  12,  1917, 
and  the  completed  report  was  submitted  July  17,  1917. 

The  reports  for  all  the  districts  emphasize  as  the 
leading  cause  of  industrial  unrest  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  disproportionately  to  the  ad- 
vance in  wages  and  that  food  distribution  is  unequal. 
Another  cause  regarded  as  particularly  serious  is  the  re- 
striction of  personal  freedom  under  the  munitions  of  war 
acts,  by  which  workmen  have  been  tied  up  to  particular 
factories  and  have  been  unable  to  obtain  wages  in  pro- 
portion to  their  skill;  in  many  cases  the  skilled  man's 
wages  were  less  than  those  of  the  unskilled.  The  re- 
quirement of  "leaving  certificates"  was  reported  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  but  this  restriction 
has  been  abolished  by  an  order  to  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions, effective  Oct.  15,  1917,  under  which  any  munitions 
worker  may  leave  his  present  employment  for  other 
war  work  by  giving  a  week's  notice,  or  such  longer 
notice  as  is  provided  for  in  his  existing  contract  of 
service. 

Lack  of  Co-ordination 

Dilution  of  labor  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment growing  out  of  the  surrender  of  trade-union 
•customs  and  the  fear  that  promises  regarding  the 
restoration  of  pre-war  conditions  will  not  be  Vept.  are 
^iven  special  attention.  It  is  stated  that  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  trade  card  scheme 
under  the  Military  Service  Acts  has  subsided,  but  there 
remains  much  anxiety  regarding  the  working  of  the 
schedule  of  protected  occupa- 
tions. All  the  reports  refer  to 
the  lack  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween Government  departments 
in  dealinir  with  labor,  and  con- 
siderable complaint  on  account 
■of  the  delay  in  dealing  with 
disputes  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  prompt  awards  is  re- 
ported. 

Besides  the  more  general 
causes  of  industrial  unrest, 
certain  causes,  such  as  inade- 
quate housing,  liquor  restric- 
tions, and  industrial  fatigue, 
are  mentioned  as  acute  in  some 
districts.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  lack  of  proper  organization 
among  the  unions,  inconsider- 
ate treatment  of  women  as  re- 
gards wages,  delay  in  granting 
pensions  to  soldiers,  and  inade- 
quacy of  compensation  under 
the  workmen's  compensation 
act. 

Important  Recommendations 

A  number  of  recommenda- 
tions are  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners. Of  these  the  first  is 
that  there  should  be  an  imme- 
diate reduction  in  food  prices, 
the  increased  cost  of  food  to  be 
borne  to  some  extent  by  the 
Government,  and  that  there 
should   be   a   better   system  of 

distribution.  The  necessity  of  reducing  hours,  readjust- 
ing wages  to  a  fairer  basis  for  skilled  as  against  un- 
skilled workmen,  the  fuller  use  of  trade-union  machinery, 


and  renewal  by  the  Government  of  the  declaration  that 
trade-union  rights  and  privileges  which  have  been  inter- 
fered with  on  account  of  the  war  shall  be  restored 
after  the  war,  are  insisted  upon.  The  commissioners 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the 
Whitley  report  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  coun- 
cils for  each  of  the  organized  trades,  such  councils  to  be 
composed  equally  of  employers  and  employees.  Other 
recommendations  are  that  compensation  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  act  should  be  increased,  that  an- 
nouncement should  be  made  of  the  Government's  policy 
as  regards  housing,  that  pensions  committees  should 
have  larger  discretion  in  their  treatment  of  men  dis- 
charged from  the  army,  that  the  recruiting  system 
shou.d  have  most  careful  handling,  that  the  work  of 
Government  departments  dealing  with  labor  should  be 
more  thoroughly  co-ordinated,  and  that  when  an  agree- 
ment is  drawn  up  between  representatives  of  employers' 
federations  and  trade-unions,  it  should  be  binding  on 
all  in  the  trade  concerned. 

While  the  report  shows  very  clearly  the  prevalence 
and  the  nature  of  industrial  unrest  in  Great  Britain, 
it  at  the  same  time  indicates  that  "there  is  a  strong 
feeling  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed throughout  the  country  and  they  are  determined 
to  help  the  State  in>its  present  crisis."  w.  L.  c. 


Intricate    Cast-Steel    Motor    Frames    for 
Battleship  Turbines 

An  unusual  steel  casting,  which  has  been  neces- 
sitated by  recent  developments  in  battleship  con- 
struction, is  shown  by  the  illustration.  It  is  one 
of  a  number  of  motor  frames  for  the  battleship 
turbines  being  built  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.  This  particular  motor  frame  and  three 
companion  ones  were  made  for  the  U.  S.  battleship 
Tennessee  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Foundry  Co.  at 
its  plant  at  Glassport,   Pa. 

Such  a  casting  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  to 
make   in   steel.      This    is   true   not   because   of   its 


harpc  Ca.wt -.Steel    .Motor   Kraitu-   for    I'.    S.    Hattli'slii|i 
IMltsbuTKh    Kouiuir>- 
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weight,  but  rather  on  account  of  its  lack  of  weight, 
or  particularly  because  of  its  great  size  and  light 
section.     Its  production  requires  an  enormous  flask 
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and  many  hundreds  of  cores.  Considering  the 
molding  space  and  time  required,  the  return  in 
actual  weight  is  small,  for  the  casting  finished 
weighs  only  23,660  lb.    Its  inside  diameter  is  12  ft. 

6  in.,  not  including  feet  or  brackets.     Its  length  is 

7  ft.  3  in. 

Because  of  these  dimensions  it  presented  an  un- 
usual problem  in  shipping.  Were  it  placed  on  a 
regular  gondola  car  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
clearance  on  railroad  bridges.  Therefore,  a  spe- 
cially made  car,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few  in 
this  country,  had  to  be  provided  for  carrying  it. 
The  illustration  also  shows  part  of  this  car. 


HIGH-SULPHUR  CAST  IRON* 

Within  Certain  Limits  It  Increases  the  Strength 
of  Soft  Gray  Iron 

By  T.  Mauland 

SULPHUR  is  considered  cast  iron's  worst  enemy,  and 
many  of  the  troubles  of  the  foundry  are  laid  to  it 
whenever  it  happens  to  be  high.  Authorities  say  that 
sulphur  combines  carbon,  increases  hardness,  shrinkage 
and  chill;  reduces  strength;  causes  dirty  iron,  blow 
holes  and  shrinkage  cracks  and  makes  iron  congeal 
quickly.  Generally  this  is  true,  but  my  experience  has 
been  that  sulphur  within  certain  limits  increases  the 
strength  in  soft  iron.  For  agricultural  or  similar 
classes  of  castings,  specifications  have  called  for  a  maxi- 
mum sulphur  of  0.08  or  0.09  per  cent.  The  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  I  understand,  is  consid- 
ering increasing  this  limit  to  0.10  per  cent. 

In  castings  of  this  class  sulphur  is  generally  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  hardness.  I  have  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  castings  with  a  higher  sulphur,  up  to  0.12 
per  cent,  will  sometimes  be  good,  strong  and  soft,  while 
at  other  times,  with  the  other  elements  the  same,  the 
castings  will  be  hard  with  sulphur  less  than  0.09  per 
cent.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  when  using  a 
mixture  of,  say,  55  per  cent  pig,  35  per  cent  home  scrap 
and  10  per  cent  No.  1  cast  scrap,  and  iit  became  de- 
sirable on  account  of  economy  to  substitute  0.12  to 
0.15  per  cent  sulphur  off-grade  pig  iron  for  the  No.  1 
cast  .scrap,  I  could  use  a  mixture  of  45  per  cent  pig 
iron,  35  per  cent  home  scrap  and  20  per  cent  off -grade 
pig.  In  other  words,  I  would  use  20  per  cent  off -grade 
pig  in  place  of  10  per  cent  No.  1  cast  scrap,  although 
the  average  sulphur  analysis  of  the  scrap  would  be 
better  than  the  off-grade  pig.  The  analysis  of  the  cast- 
ings from  the  off -grade  pig  mixture  would  be  the  same, 
except  that  it  would  show  a  higher  sulphur.  But  the 
iron  would  be  just  as  good  and  soft  as  the  lower  sulphur 
iron  made  from  the  scrap  mixture. 

Sulphur  in  Steel 

In  steel,  sulphur  has  had  the  same  bad  reputation 
that  it  has  in  the  foundry,  Bessemer  steel  specifica- 
tions generally  call  for  0.08  per  cent  or  less,  and  open- 
hearth  spC'cificationH  for  0.05  per  cent  or  less,  as  the 
maximum  sulphur  limit.  Dr.  J.  S,  Unger  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  ha.s  made  some  extensive 
tests  with  high  sulphur  in  open-hearth  steel,  and  has 
showed  that  high-sulphur  steel  can  be  made  with 
mechanical  and  working  properties  equal  to  that  of 
low-sulphur  steel. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Stead,  the  eminent  Engrlish  metallurgist,  in 
a  paper  before  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  cites 
experiments  with  steel  containing  from  0.10  to  0.50 
per  cent  sulphur  with  as  good,  or  superior  mechanical 
properties,  as  sttel  of  lower  sulphur.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  his  paper: 

It  wns  provd  lonir  tign  that  manganeM  <  ■Mniin.ii  iiii  tho 
effect  of  nulphur,  »(Ut  hrrnks  have  been  written  In  which 
HUlphur  wns  roni1emrlr»l.  nn»l  crifflneem  and  their  nxpnrta  rcxul 
those  books  nnri  copied  them,  ho  that  even  to  this  day  steel 
rails,   etc.,   of   fxo<>ptional   quality   are   rejected   because   the 

•From  a  paiM-r  preik»ntpd  at  the  annual  meetlnff  of  the 
American  K'-'f-iri  n...T,-  a«m,.,  i..ti,.„  (^  Boston,  Sept,  ?'  to 
28,   1917 


.sulphur  exceeds  arbitrary  Umlts,  even  when  all  mechanical 
te.sts  proved  that  the  material  Is  perfect.  Steel  high  In 
.sulphur  resembles  wrought  iron  and  Ih  more  or  leas  fibrous. 
It  is  a  fact  that  steel  called  free-cutting  librous  steel  Ih  used 
to-day  and  the  peculiar  projjertleB  referred  to  are  due  to  the 
deliberate  introduction  of  .sulphur  into  the  steel.  Such  ma- 
terial contains  about  0.1. j  per  cent  sulphur.  Sulphur,  then, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  friend  when  It  is  used  Intelligently 
and   is  not   invariably   the   enemy   it   is  represented   to  be. 

Some  High-Sulphur  Iron  Soft 

Within  the  last  few  months  I  have  run  into  some 
rather  extraordinary  cases  of  high  sulphur  iron  show- 
ing up  very  soft.  The  casting  used  as  a  test  piece  was 
a  small  gray  iron  box  or  bushing  'ZVz  in.  long  with  a 
%-in.  core.  The  lighter  portion,  including  the  upper 
end,  is  3/16  in.  thick.  The  heavier  portion  is  V4  in. 
thick.  The  %-in.  cored  hole  is  reamed  to  a  0.890-in. 
hole  on  a  gang  drill.  This  machining  is  done  with  a 
feed  of  4 'A  in.  per  minute.  This  casting  is  one  that  is 
very  apt  to  cause  trouble  in  machining  on  account  of  a 
hard  upper  edge  in  the  lighter  section.  Ordinarily  it  is 
not  safe  to  run  this  iron  over  0.10  per  cent  in  sulphur, 
and  this  casting  has  given  trouble  with  sulphur  as  low 
as  0.08  per  cent.  In  the  cases  just  mentioned  where  the 
iron  was  satisfactorily  soft  the  analyses  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Manga-        Phos-  Total 

Lot  Sulphur,       Silicon,  nese,  phorus,       Carbon, 

No.  Per  Cent     Per  Cent     Per  Cent     Per  Cent     l^er  Cent 

1 0.1.56  2.11  0.44  0.70  3.39 

2 0.143  2.12  0.44  0.70  3.47 

3 0.145  1.93  0.46  0.40  — 

4 0.170  2.09  0.44  0.40  — 

The  casting,  the  small  box  previously  referred  to, 
machined  soft  from  all  of  the  four  lots. 

The  high  sulphur  in  lots  Nos.  1  and  2  was  obtained 
accidentally.  I  had  already  tested  the  castings  for 
softness,  and  was  very  much  surprised  that  analysis 
showed  such  high  sulphur.  The  high  sulphur  in  lots 
Nos.  3  and  4  was  obtained  by  using  high-sulphur  pig 
and  adding  sulphur  to  the  molten  metal.  All  sulphur 
determinations  mentioned  have  been  checked  by  at  least 
one  other  laboratory  besides  our  own. 

Sulphur  Not  So  Bad  as  Painted 

The  cases  of  good  iron  with  high  sulphur  and  many 
cases  of  poor  iron  of  practically  the  same  analysis  but 
lower  sulphur,  lead  me  to  believe  that  sulphur  in  itself 
is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  has  been  painted.  Where 
sulphur  is  blamed  for  poor  iron,  I  do  not  say  that  this 
iron  would  not  have  been  better  had  it  been  lower  in 
sulphur,  but  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  iron  higher  in 
sulphur  could  be  made  that  would  give  satisfactory 
castings. 

I  will  not  try  to  explain  now  why  some  high  sulphur 
iron  makes  very  good  castings,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  oxygen,  as  described  in  papers  written  by 
J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  one  of  which  was  read  before  this 
association  several  years  ago,  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
The  oxygen  in  the  four  lots  cited  above  was  very  low, 
but  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  do  enough  work 
along  this  line  to  draw  definite  conclusions. 


Generous  Employees 

The  employees  of  the  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  recently  advised  of  a  Christmas  bonus  aggre- 
gating something  more  than  $10,000,  have  voted  unani- 
mously to  transfer  the  total  sum  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  war  fund.  The  action  of  the  em- 
ployees was  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  stationed  at  Jefferson  Barracks  and  the 
amount  has  already  been  turned  over  to  the  fund,  by 
President  B.  B.  Culver  of  the  company. 


The  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  sales  office  at  129  Church  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  charge  of  C.  M.  French,  formerly  the 
company's  representative  at  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Peerless  Tube  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  manufac- 
turer of  collapsible  tin  tubes,  has  purchased  100  x  120 
ft.  adjoining  its  present  factory  and  has  begun  the 
erection  of  a  plant  addition. 
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A  26-In.  Vertical  Drilling  Machine 

A  new  26-in.  high-duty  vertical  drilling  machine 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  Buckeye  Tool  &  Machine 
Co.,  New  Philadielphia,  Ohio.  This  is  a  single-column 
machine  with  a  single- 
pulley  drive,  all  inclosed 
gears  and  of  rigid  con- 
struction, and  is  designed 
for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses and  to  drive  any 
high-speed  drills  within 
its  capacity  at  maximum 
speed  as  well  as  for 
rapid  and  accurate  pro- 
duction on  tapping,  fac- 
ing, and  counter-boring 
work.  It  has  a  flat  work- 
ing base  and  a  round 
swinging  table  22  in.  in 
diameter  that  can  be 
swung  the  full  circle  of 
the  machine  and  out  of 
the  way  when  the  base  is 
being  used. 

The  driving  gears  are 
located  in  the  upper  half  of  the  column  and  are 
controlled  by  three  conveniently  located  levers,  pro- 
viding 18  spindle  speeds  ranging  from  16  to  500 
r.p.m,,  any  one  of  these  being  instantly  obtainable. 
The  speed  of  the  driving  pulley  is  460  r.p.m.  The 
driving  gears  are  mounted  on  a  sleeve  and  assembled 
on  the  bench,  being  placed  in  the  machine  as  a 
unit  and  held  in  place  by  a  dead  shaft.  Wide  face 
cut  gears  are  used  and  run  in  oil  in  bronze  bear- 
ings. Other  bearings  are  of  the  Hyatt  roller  type.  The 
crown  gear  Hyatt  bearings  are  placed  as  near  each 
end  as  practical  with  a  ball  thrust  in  the  center.  The 
crown,  tapping  and  feed  gears  run  in  grease. 

Six  fefeds  are  provided  for  each  spindle  speed,  any 
rate  being  obtained  by  manipulating  a  single  lever. 
The  feed  range  is  from  0.006  to  0.048  in.  per  revolution 
of  the  spindle.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  design  is  such 
that  the  machinie  is  ready  applicable  for  the  use  of  a 
multiple-spindle  head  for  drilling  2  to  10  holes  at  one 
time. 

The  spindle,  which  is  of  high  carbon  steel,  is  2% 
in.  in  diameter  in  the  sleeve,  and  2  in.  in  diameter  abovie 
the  sleeve.  The  sleeve  is  3%  in.  in  diameter.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  base  to  the  spindle  is  50  in.  and  that 
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from  the  table  to  the  spindle  is  33  in.  The  travel  of 
the  table  on  the  column  is  18^^  in.,  the  travel  of  the 
head  on  the  column,  22  in.,  and  that  of  the  spindle  in 
the  head,  12  in.  The  column  is  9  in.  in  diameter.  The 
machine  will  drill  in  the  center  of  a  27-in,  circle.  Hav- 
ing a  heavy  knee  it  can  do  the  work  of  an  upright 
milling  machine  by  using  a  compound  table  which  can 
be  supplied.  The  spindle  nose  is  slotted  across  the 
end  for  driving  heavy  boring  and  facing  heads. 


Given  a  Chance  to  Reciprocate 

Concerning  the  purpose  of  the  Administration  to 
utilize  the  import  license  requirement  to  force  countries 
receiving  American  exports  to  reciprocate  by  shipping 
more  freely  the  commodities  needed  by  the  United 
States,  the  War  Trade  Board  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Control  of  imports  was  made  effective  by  the  allied  Govern- 
ments many  months  ago,  the  necessity  therefor  having  become 
obvious  if  the  resources  of  each  were  to  be  most  effectively 
utilized  for  national  and  international  demands.  With  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Imports  of  the  War  Trade 
Board,  the  requisite  machinery  has  been  supplied  for  in- 
creasing the  importation  of  certain  indispensable  commodities 
produced  abroad. 

Supplies  now  coming  forward  to  this  country  are  limited 
by  reason  of  export  embargoes  Imposed  by'  foreign  powers 
controlling  the  territory  in  which  such  materials  originate. 
Such  action  was  made  necessary  because  of  interference  with 
normal  production,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  consumption 
caused  by  the  war.  Among  notable  examples  of  such  ma- 
terials may  be  mentioned  tin,  wool,  rubber,  ferromanganese. 
leather,  flax  and  jute. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  recent  legislation  there  was 
no  governmental  agency  especially  designated  to  deal  with 
the  proper  officials  of  other  governments  in  order  to  procure 
the  release  of  commodities  required  by  the  United  States  and 
which  liad  been  embargoed  by  other  Governments.  Govern- 
mental supervision  of  imports  makes  possible  a  more  effective 
scheme  of  reciprocity  and  brings  about  a  closer  unity  of  the 
countries  associated  together  in  the  war. 

Heretofore  the  allied  Governments  weie  not  in  a  position 
to  know  that  all  products  exported  by  them  to  the  United 
States  would  be  utilized  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
success  of  the  great  common  enterprise. 

With  the  extension  of  .scope  in  the  operations  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  there  is  at  hand  a  dependable  medium  through 
which  the  Allies  will  be  enabled  more  effectively  to  express 
their  willingness  to  reciprocate  by  making  liberal  shipments 
of  commodities  much  needed  by  this  country  in  exchange  for 
the  vast  quantity  of  vital  supplies  which  are  going  forward 
to  them  in  an  unending  stream. 


Officials  and  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  Chester 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  the  Merchants'  Ship- 
building Co.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  were  entertained  at  a  ban- 
quet given  by  the  company  at  Greeners  Hotel,  Philadel- 
phia, on  Nov.  26.  W.  T.  Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
plants,  had  charge  of  the  program.  Speeches  were  made 
by  L.  T.  Kniskern,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Chester  plant;  B.  D.  Smith,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Bristol  plant;  H.  E.  Frick,  of  the  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation;  Meyer  Bloomfield,  head 
of  the  United  States  Industrial  Department  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board;  and  Daniel  Bloomfield, 
of  Boston. 


Three  Conveniently  Located  Levers  on  the  Upper 

Portion  of  the  Column  Control  the  Engagement 

of  the  Driving  Gears  and  Provide  for  18-Spindle 

Speeds  Ranging  from  16  to  500  R.P.M. 


John  P.  Bech,  formerly  at  60  Wall  Street,  and  Troels 
Fode  have  opened  an  office  in  the  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York,  under  the  name  of  Bech  &  Fode  and  will  be 
metal  brokers  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  any  kind  of 
metal  such  as  spelter,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony  and 
also  tin  plate.  Mr.  Bech  was  active  in  the  trade  dur- 
ing the  campaign  in  1915-16  against  the  high  prices  of 
spelter. 

An  example  of  the  manner  in  which  war  business 
radiates  from  the  principal  contractor  is  presented  by 
the  working  out  of  the  contract  which  the  Crane  Co., 
Chicago,  took  for  the  sanitary  and  piping  equipment  for 
16  National  Army  cantonments.  Within  less  than  three 
months,  the  Crane  Co.  obtained  material  from  no  less 
than  90  diflFerent  outside  sources. 
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Mining  Industry  Would  Amend  Tax  Law 

Important  Changes  in  Excess  Profits  Tax 
Proposed — Many  Inequalities  Pointed  Out  by 
Committee— Quarterly  Payments  Provided  For 


Washington,  Dec.  4. — A  comprehensive  project  for 
the  construction  and  amendment  of  the  war  excess 
profits  tax  provisions  of  the  v^rar  revenue  act  of  Oct. 
3,  1917,  to  meet  conditions  surrounding  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  coal,  gas,  petroleum,  iron 
ore  and  other  minerals  had  been  laid  before  the  Treasury 
Department  by  a  committee  representing  the  National 
Coal  Association.  All  branches  of  the  mining  industry 
are  interested  to  an  important  degree  in  the  problems 
concerning  the  application  of  the  war  excess  profits 
tax,  as  the  framers  of  the  law  appear  to  have  taken 
little,  if  any,  account  of  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  mining  operations  are  prosecuted  and  especially 
the  manner  in  which  capital  and  tangible  assets  are 
affected  by  depletion  or  accretions  through  purchase 
or  lease.  It  is  understood  that  many  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  minerals 
are  prepared  to  cooperate  in  this  movement  to  secure 
the  most  favorable  construction  of  ambiguous  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  law  and  in  addition  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  much  needed  amendatory  legislation. 

Section  207  of  the  war  revenue  act,  if  literally  and 
strictly  construed,  the  coal  association's  committee 
points  out,  will  result  in  many  inequalities  and  injus- 
tices and  will  tax  at  different  rates  corporations,  part- 
nerships, or  individuals  who  should  stand  upon  an  equal 
footing.  The  section  provides  that  "invested  capital" 
in  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  partnership  means,  first, 
"actual  cash  paid  in."  If  the  company  was  organized 
20  years  ago  and  $100,000  in  cash  was  paid  into  that 
company  for  its  stock  and  the  company  used  that  $100,- 
000  to  purchase  property,  its  invested  capital,  so  far 
as  this  part  of  the  section  is  concerned,  would  be  re- 
stricted to  $100,000,  no  matter  what  increase  of  value 
might  have  taken  place  in  the  property  which  was 
bought  for  $100,000.  Another  company,  organized  20 
years  later  with  a  paid  in  cash  capital  of  $2,000,000, 
might  invest  that  cash  in  another  property  absolutely 
identical  in  value  with  that  of  the  first  company,  and 
on  exactly  the  same  earnings  one  company  would  get 
20  times  as  much  deduction  as  the  other  company. 

Invested  Capital  Defined 

Invested  capital  is  further  defined  by  the  war  rev- 
enue act  to  mean  the  actual  cash  value  of  tangible  prop- 
erty paid  in  other  than  cash  for  stock  or  shares  in  such 
corporation  or  partnership  at  the  time  of  such  pay- 
ment, with,  however,  an  allowance  ifor  increase  in  value 
up  to  Jan.  1,  1914,  but  not  to  exceed  the  par  value  of 
the  original  stock  or  shares  specifically  issued  therefor. 
Under  this  part  of  the  section,  a  company  which  issued 
stock  conservatively  in  the  amount  of  the  real  value  of 
the  property  would  be  limited  to  such  amount,  even 
though  the  property  increased  in  value  prior  to  Jan.  1, 
1914,  whereas  a  corporation  which  was  gros.sly  over- 
capitalized at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  its  property 
for  stock  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  increased  value 
of  the  property  up  to  the  par  value  of  the  stock  issued. 

These  illustrations  indicate  how  unfairly  the  law 
works  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  is  conceded  that  examples  can  readily  be 
furnished  of  injustices  to  the  Government,  Property 
bought  for  stock  or  cash  may  decrease  in  value,  but 
under  the  literal  construction  of  the  act,  the  company 
would  get  credit  for  the  original  price.  If,  for  example, 
a  company  producing  coal  or  iron  ore  had  invested 
$100,000,  either  in  utock  or  cash  in  a  property  95  per 
cent  of  which  was  worked  out  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1917,  so 
that  during  the  taxable  year,  this  company  was  oper- 
ating with  only  5  per  cent  of  its  original  property,  it 
might,  as  the  result  of  war  conditions,  make  a  very 
large  profit  out  of  such  operation,  but  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  deduction  based  on  the  original  $100,000. 


Reorganized  Companies 

Similar  cases  might  arise  in  connection  with  re- 
organizations of  businesses  which  had  failed  and  the 
reorganized  company  get  the  benefit  of  the  capital  of 
the  original  company.  These  and  numerous  other 
examples  have  led  the  committee  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  a  liberal  construction  to  this  and  other 
sections  of  the  excess  profits  tax  provisions  of  the 
revenue  act,  so  as  to  result  in  the  ascertaining  of  the 
real  value  of  the  assets  of  the  corporation,  partnership, 
or  individual  subject  to  the  tax. 

Special  emphasis  is  put  by  the  committee  upon  the 
fact  that  the  most  common  form  of  acquiring  and  oper- 
ating coal,  oil,  gas,  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  is  by 
means  of  leases.  These  are  commonly  regarded  as 
"tangible  property."  In  many  instances,  they  form 
the  basis  of  capital  issues.  It  seems  advisable,  there- 
fore, that  regulations  should  be  promulgated  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  making  it  clear  that  such  forms 
of  property  are  "tangible  property"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  207. 

Important  Assets 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable  constitute  one  of  the 
important  assets  of  any  business.  It  is  advisable  that 
proper  regulations  should  be  made  in  connection  there- 
with; otherwise  they  might  be  construed  as  to  be  in- 
tangible property,  for  which  the  corporation  would  get 
only  20  per  cent  credit  as  provided  in  proviso  (b)  of 
section  207,  although  they  may  in  fact  constitute  a  part 
of  earned  surplus  or  undivided  profits. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  proper  construction 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  concerns  the  definition  of 
"surplus"  and  "profits."  Increased  value  of  property, 
it  is  contended,  is  a  profit  earned  by  the  owner  thereof. 
If  it  is  not  capitalized  or  distributed  in  dividends,  it  is 
an  undivided  profit  or  a  surplus  used  and  employed  in 
the  business  or  trade,  and  should  be  included  in  com- 
puting "invested  capital."  A  corporation  which  owns 
or  buys  undeveloped  mineral  rights  takes  a  risk  which 
entitles  it  to  profits,  if  any.  By  drilling,  sinking  shafts, 
building  railroads,  switches,  driving  entries,  etc.,  at 
once  such  rights  are  given  a  value  in  excess  of  their 
original  cost,  plus  the  cost  of  the  development  work. 
The  enterprise  may  result  disastrously,  but  if  the  de- 
velopment work  proves  up  the  property,  at  once  many 
hazards  of  the  investment  are  gone.  The  condition  and 
quality  of  the  coal  or  ore,  the  danger  of  flooding  the 
mine  with  water,  and  the  cost  of  drainage  are  fixed, 
and  the  product  is  at  hand  ready  for  mining  and  ready 
to  be  marketed. 

Section  207,  sub-division  A-(l)  and  (2),  covers  the 
cost  of  the  property,  and  sub-division  A- (3)  covers  the 
increased  value  or  the  profit  resulting  from  the  in- 
vestment. This  increase  in  value,  it  is  urged  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  a  profit  earned  in  the  enterprise  just  as  much 
as  the  excess  selling  price  of  the  product  mined  over 
the  production  cost  is  a  profit.  A  person  who  has 
blocked  up  a  field,  bought  the  mineral  rights,  given  his 
time,  energy  and  ability,  and  risked  his  money  in  the 
development  work  is  entitled  to  the  increased  value  of 
his  property  as  a  profit,  and  entitled  to  include  this 
profit  in  "invested  capital"  as  "earned  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  used  and  employed  in  the  trade  or 
business." 

Increase  in  Value 

An  increase  in  value  due  to  proving  up  properties, 
or  an  accumulation  of  contiguous  properties,  or  the  risk 
of  capital  or  labor,  is  beyond  question  a  profit  and 
should  be  so  considered  in  the  determination  of  "capital 
invested."  Certainly  the  accumulation  of  mining  prop- 
erties so  that  they  may  be  made  available  in  case  of 
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public  need  should  not  be  discouraged,  and  the  com- 
mittee therefore  suggests  that  appropriate  regulations 
be  adopted  by  the  Treasury  to  permit  such  profits  re- 
sulting from  increase  in  value  to  be  included  in  "in- 
vested capital." 

The  properties  of  the  corporation,  it  is  contended, 
have  acquired  a  greater  actual  cash  value,  which  cer- 
tainly is  an  earned  profit  which  the  corporation  is  en- 
titled to  include  in  "invested  capital."  The  increased 
value  of  a  property  of  this  nature  is  distinct  and  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  when  the  deposit  is  worked 
out,  as  it  will  ultimately  be,  the  property  itself,  the 
mineral  rights,  are  valueless  and  gone.  This  profit, 
therefore,  is  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  mineral  rights  added  to  the  cost  of 
development  and  its  actual  cash  value. 

In  view  of  the  great  diversity  of  practice  in  the 
capitalizing  and  financing  of  subsidiary  concerns  con- 
trolled by  a  parent  corporation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  urged  to  give  an  equitable  interpretation  to 
the  law  in  order  that  hardships  may  not  result  because 
of  conditions  which  are  purely  accidental  and  which 
have  not  been  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
any  statutory  requirements.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
most  cases  a  subsidiary  company  has  very  little  capital 
and  that  its  operations  are  financed  entirely  by  the 
parent  company;  nevertheless,  these  subsidiaries  are 
the  real  money  makers  in  the  business  and  if  taxed 
under  section  207,  their  nominal  capital  would  subject 
them  to  a  most  unjust  burden.  To  avoid  such  unfair 
taxation,  it  is  suggested  that  parent  and  subsidiary 
companies  may,  without  any  unreasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute,  be  permitted  to  make  a  common, 
joint,  or  pooled  return  or  report. 

Quarterly   Payments 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  response  to  ap- 
peals made  by  many  taxpaying  corporations  and  by  the 
representatives  of  large  banking  interests,  has  prepared 
an  order  authorizing  that  payments  of  war  excess 
profits  taxes  may  be  made  quarterly  during  the  12 
months  following  the  taxpayer's  fiscal  year.  Many 
business  men  protested  against  the  payinent  of  these 
taxes  at  one  time,  the  bankers,  especially,  claiming  that 
it  would  cause  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  financial  re- 
sources of  certain  districts.  w.  L.  c. 


TO  ORGANIZE  BY  INDUSTRIES 


The  Copper  Industry  in  1916 

The  principal  features  of  the  copper  industry  for 
1916  are  given  by  B.  S.  Butler,  in  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  Bulletin  666-Q  on  "Copper."  The  production 
of  the  primary  refined  copper  in  1916  is  given  as 
2,259,000,000  lb.,  of  which  1,928,000,000  lb.  was  from 
domestic  ores.  These  figures  compare  with  an  average 
for  10  years,  including  1916,  of  1,502,750,000  lb.  and 
1,201,400,000  lb.  respectively.  The  1916  imports  were 
462,000,000  lb.  compared  with  337,400,000  lb.  for  the 
10-yr.  average.  , 

Exports  of  metallic  copper  in  1916  were  784,000,000 
lb.,  comparing  with  a  10-yr.  average  of  735,500,000  lb. 
and  with  a  high  record  of  926,000,000  lb.  in  1913.  Do- 
mestic consumption  in  1916  is  estimated  at  1,430,000,000 
lb.  at  an  average  per  pound  of  24.6c.,  which  compares 
with  a  10-yr.  average  of  773,000,000  lb.  per  year  at 
16.3c.  per  lb.  The  world's  production  is  put  at  3,078,- 
000,000  lb.  for  1916,  with  a  10-yr.  average  of  2,092,- 
000,000  lb. 

The  terms  of  the  order-in-council  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  iron  and  steel  products  from  Canada  to 
countries  other  than  Great  Britain  and  British  posses- 
sions and  protectorates  have  been  made  public.  The 
prohibition  extends  to  pig  iron,  .steel  ingots,  billets, 
blooms,  bars  and  slabs;  iron  and  steel  plates;  iron  and 
steel  shapes,  comprising  beams,  channels,  angles,  tees 
and  zees;  iron  and  steel  fabricated  for  structural  work 
and  shipbuilding. 


New  Committees  of  Manufacturers  to  Work  with 
the  Government 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — Representatives  of  all  the 
industries  of  the  country  have  been  called  to  meet  in 
Washington  on  Dec.  12  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  perfect  plans  for  co-operation 
with  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  These 
representatives,  in  the  main,  will  be  the  chairmen  of 
war  service  committees  heretofore  appointed  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  chamber  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  recent  war  convention  of  American 
business  held  at  Atlantic  City,  which  called  upon  the 
industries  in  their  own  behalf  and  in  order  to  render 
the  most  efficient  service  to  the  Government  to  organize 
war  service  committees  which  should  in  each  case  be 
fully  representative  of  the  entire  industry.  An  official 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
of  the  need  for  such  action  is  contained  in  the  following 
letter  to  the  chamber  from  Director  Gifford: 

"I  beg  to  assure  you  of  the  appreciation  of  this 
office  and  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  the  organization  of  war  service  committees. 
We  feel  that  the  establishment  of  representative  com- 
mittees, formed  in  such  manner  as  to  entitle  them  to 
speak  for  their  entire  industries,  will  render  immedi- 
ately available  valuable  sources  of  information  upon 
which  the  Government  may  draw  in  connection  with 
the  countless  business  and  industrial  problems  attend- 
ant upon  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

"For  your  information  in  this  connection  I  will  add 
that  the  several  committees  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
have  in  each  instance  tendered  their  resignations  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  embarrassing 
situation  wherein  members  of  the  committee  were  called 
upon  to  act  both  as  Government  agents  or  advisers  and 
at  the  same  time  as  representatives  of  their  respective 
industries,  that  these  resignations  have  been  accepted. 
For  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  valuable  work  insti- 
tuted by  the  Government  committees,  however,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  representative  committees  of  the 
industries  be  formed  by  the  industries  themselves  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment." 

A  large  number  of  organizations  have  already  com- 
pleted the  appointment  of  their  war  service  commit- 
tees and  many  have  already  established  offices  in  Wash- 
ington. The  meeting  on  Dec.  12  will  be  for  developing 
definite  plans  for  the  industries'  representatives  and  in 
general  to  aid  in  the  work  which  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  undertake. 

The  National  Chamber  resolution  calling  upon  indus- 
tries of  the  country  to  mobilize  asked  that  their  com- 
mittees be  "made  up  of  representative  men  in  the  in- 
dustry, whether  or  not  they  be  members  of  existing 
organizations"  and  further  recommended  that  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  any  given  industry  the  Govern- 
ment should  deal  with  this  group  wherever  possible, 
leaving  to  it,  where  practicable,  the  proper  distribution 
of  all  orders  for  material. 


British  Need  of  More  Iron  Ore 

Sir  John  Ferguson  at  the  last  meeting  of  Bolckow, 
Vaughan  &  Co.  made  a  most  interesting  statement  con- 
cerning iron  ore.  He  thought  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain  might,  with  advantage  to 
themselves  and  to  the  national  trade,  act  together  in 
securing  the  control  of  some  of  the  undeveloped  depos- 
its of  iron  ore,  and  he  suggested  that  the  government 
interest  itself  in  the  matter.  There  are  very  large 
deposits  in  Brazil  which  from  a  national  point  of  view 
should  be  secured  for  future  use. 


The  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  started 
work  on  its  by-product  coke  oven  plant  of  between 
300,000  and  400,000  tons  annual  capacity. 


G.  W.  Drach,  architect,  Cincinnati,  is  preparing 
plans  for  a  hospital  for  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Co.,  Fairfield,  Ala.,  a  Birmingham  suburb, 
estimated  to  cost  $420,000. 
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Unwise  Price  Tinkering 

From  Washington  comes  word  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  certain  members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  the  present  schedule  of  iron  and 
steel  prices  as  agreed  upon  between  the  Government 
and  the  manufacturers.  The  time  originally  set  for 
bringing  up  the  question  of  continuing  these  prices, 
was  Jan,  1,  which  is  less  than  four  weeks  distant. 
A  few  of  the  prices,  including  those  of  iron  ore, 
pig  iron  and  plates,  structural  shapes  and  bars, 
were  promulgated  on  Sept.  24,  or  ten  weeks  ago. 
Considerable  pig  iron  has  been  sold  to  foundries 
and  steel  works  on  the  $33  basis.  The  Government 
has  bought  large  tonnages  of  plates  and  shapes  for 
ships  and  of  bars  for  shells  at  the  new  figures,  and 
private  buyers  have  done  some  business  at  the  same 
prices,  though  the  volume  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  Government.  A  steel  manufacturers' 
committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  has 
spent  many  days  in  the  readjustment  of  market 
prices  of  a  great  variety  of  finished  products  to  the 
new  levels.  The  jobbers  have  been  brought  in  line, 
and  throughout  the  trade,  with  a  few  outstanding 
exceptions  where  the  appetite  for  unusual  profits 
would  not  be  curbed,  there  has  been  an  acceptance 
of  the  President's  position  that  war  demand  must 
not  be  exploited  for  inordinate  gain  and  that  the 
steel  capacity  of  the  country  must  develop  the 
largest  production  of  which  it  is  capable. 

But  now  comes  the  complaint  of  members  of  the 
Trade  Commission  that  their  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  the  cost  of  producing  iron  and  steel  in  vari- 
ous forms,  which  it  was  announced  six  months  ago 
would  be  made  the  basis  of  fixing  Government 
prices,  has  gone  for  naught,  and  hence  these  com- 
missioners want  to  see  reductions  from  the  sched- 
ules already  fixed.  Evidently  the  lesson  of  the  price 
fixing  on  coal — and  this  was  exclusively  Govern- 
ment price  fixing — has  been  lost  on  the  commission. 
After  weeks  of  effort  to  develop  coal  production  on 
a  $2  basis  had  brought  failure,  the  45-cent  increase 
was  finally  allowed.  But  it  is  a  question  to-day 
whether  the  small  country  coal  openings  which  the 
$2  price  promptly  closed  can  be  made  available 
again,  after  weeks  of  suspension.  Their  miners, 
who,  as  the  fuel  administrator  .said,  would  turn  to 
the  machine  operated  mines,  have  evidently  not  been 


heard  from  in  that  connection,  for  coal  output  has 
decreased  rather  than  increased. 

The  mistake  was  made  of  fixing  a  price  too  low 
to  develop  the  full  capacity  of  the  country's  coal 
mines.  The  same  mistake  can  be  made  in  the  steel 
industry,  already  suffering  seriously  from  lack  of 
fuel  due  in  part  to  the  original  insistence  at  Wash- 
ington on  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  re- 
adjustment of  coal  prices.  In  the  September  con- 
ferences between  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  and 
the  War  Industries  Board  the  former  made  what 
most  of  them  considered  extreme  concessions,  and 
the  so-called  agreed  prices  were  practically  of  the 
War  Industries  Board's  own  making.  Because  the 
manufacturers  have  accepted  these  prices  and  have 
gone  to  work  in  a  broad  spirit  to  make  them  ef- 
fective, it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  reason  that  the  next  step  is 
to  apply  the  screws  and  then  at  intervals  to  give 
them  a  fresh  turn  downward. 

The  co-operative  plan  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  iron  and  steel  industries  have  now 
begun  to  work  has  accomplished  much  already.  It 
stopped  a  runaway  market  and  thus  averted  a  situ- 
ation that  was  full  of  danger.  It  secured  for  this 
country's  allies  prices  for  iron  and  steel  well  be- 
low what  they  had  been  paying.  In  the  wise  way  in 
which  the  manufacturers  have  been  carrying  it  out 
it  has  been  a  guarantee  of  a  more  stable  market  at 
home,  and  under  their  lead  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers have  been  carrying  out  the  necessary  read- 
justments with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  to  the 
industry.  They  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  for  a 
period  of  months  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  be- 
gun. Any  changes  in  costs  of  production  that  have 
come  since  the  first  price  announcements  of  Sept. 
24  have  been  to  higher  figures  and  overhead  has 
increased  with  the  cutting  down  of  output.  The 
effort  to  bring  about  reductions  in  market  prices  on 
Jan.  1  is  ill-timed  and  mischievous  and  should  not 
succeed.  No  excuse  will  be  taken  for  a  repetition 
of  the  blundering  that  has  proved  so  costly  in  the 
Government  handling  of  fuel. 


Iron  and  steel  makers  might  well  consider  more 
intensive  advertising  campaigns.  If  for  purposes 
of   rough   camparison    we   say   that   steel   making 
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capacity  in  this  country  has  increased  one-third  in 
the  last  three  years,  that  England's  capacity  shows 
a  40  per  cent  expansion  and  Germany's  no  one 
knows  what,  not  to  mention  minor  countries,  there 
ought  to  be  severe  competition  after  the  war.  Ad- 
vertising is  a  business  expense;  but  if  the  outlay 
is  not  made  the  money  goes  in  taxes  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  industry  can  stand  the  expenditure,  and 
each  company  should  pick  out  some  one  product  and 
try  to  establish  a  name  and  reputation  for  it.  Brand 
names  have  long  been  a  factor  in  pig  iron  selling 
and  more  could  be  done  in  giving  them  prestige. 
In  respect  to  steel,  it  is  sufficient  commentary  on 
the  value  of  reputation  that  in  the  present  price 
fixing  program  electrical  sheet  prices  had  to  be 
named  on  qualities  represented  by  well  known  trade 
names. 


The  Eastern  Railroad  Pool 

The  last  test  is  being  made  to  determine  whether 
the  physical  facilities  of  the  railroads  are  sufficient 
to  handle  the  freight  that  is  being  offered  them. 
Various  half-way  measures  have  been  tried  and 
found  not  entirely  adequate,  the  partial  failure 
leading  up  to  the  decision  of  the  Railroad  War 
Board,  as  approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board, 
to  operate  all  the  railroad  facilities  east  of  Chicago 
as  one  pool.  The  decision  was  announced  Satur- 
day, Nov.  24,  the  direction  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  seven  vice-presidents,  known  as  the  General  Op- 
erating Committee.  Tuesday  afternoon  of  last 
week  offices  in  Pittsburgh  were  made  ready,  and 
on  Wednesday  morning  the  committee  arrived  in 
Pittsburgh  and  began  issuing  orders. 

It  is  frankly  admitted  that  the  first  orders  issued 
were  directed  chiefly  toward  relieving  the  freight 
congestion  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  fuller  operation  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  Orders  having  been  put  into 
effect  calculated  to  afford  speedy  relief  in  this  one 
respect,  the  committee  is  now  engaged  chiefly  in  a 
broader  program,  seeking  first  of  all  to  co-ordinate 
its  work  with  other  bodies  "where  necessary  to 
secure  progress." 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  some  of  the 
measures  adopted  may  cause  embarrassing  condi- 
tions elsewhere.  If  a  general  embargo  on  the  move- 
ment of  through  freight  east  and  west  through  the 
Pittsburgh  gateway  and  its  diversion  to  lines  north 
and  south,  as*  ordered  a  week  ago,  represented  a 
complete  step  toward  the  furnishing  of  general 
relief  to  the  whole  traffic  situation  it  could,  presum- 
ably, have  been  taken  some  time  ago.  The  results 
must  be  watched  narrowly  and  other  measures 
eventually  taken  in  connection  with  this  first  step, 
which  is  distinctly  an  emergency  step.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  measures  taken  are  perma- 
nent and  dissociated  from  other  matters,  as,  for 
instance,  the  annulment  of  the  "Broadway  Limited," 
which  has  already  provided  game  worth  much  more 
than  the  powder. 

A  freer  movement  of  Connellsville  coke  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district  and  points  beyond  and  a  freer 
movement  of  Pittsburgh  district  coal  to  Youngs- 
town  district  steel  mill^  seem  to  be  assured.  Unfor- 
tunately "freer"  and  "larger"  movement  in  connec- 


tion with  coke,  and  to  an  extent  with  coal  also,  are 
not  synonymous  terms.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
production  of  Connellsville  coke,  which  has  been 
about  17  per  cent  less  this  year  than  in  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  will  increase  precisely  as  addi- 
tional supplies  of  cars  are  furnished.  The  railroads 
involved  assert  that  they  tried  the  experiment  of 
more  cars  several  months  ago,  and  no  more  cars  of 
coke  resulted.  The  coke  operators  on  their  part 
explained  that  they  were  not  given  sufficient  time 
to  marshal  increased  working  forces.  It  is  believed 
at  present,  however,  that  with  the  two  wage  ad- 
vances recently  made  and  the  termination  of  much 
outdoor  work  the  Connellsville  coke  region  can  now 
muster  much  larger  working  forces  than  formerly. 
In  recent  weeks  the  production  of  pig  iron,  the  pro- 
duction of  steel,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions,  have  hinged  upon  the  supply  of 
coke,  and  occasional  idleness  of  cars  in  the  Con- 
nellsville region,  awaiting  loading,  is  relatively  a 
small  matter,  when  weighed  against  the  large  in- 
crease in  production  of  pig  iron,  raw  steel  and  mu- 
nitions that  would  occur  by  reason  of  an  enlarged 
supply  of  coke.  The  experiment  should  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  utmost  extent. 

The  pooling  of  the  eastern  railroads  is  such  a 
stupendous  revolution  that  various  measures  for 
relief  of  traffic  congestion,  hitherto  considered  diffi- 
cult or  impossible,  must  be  looked  upon  from  a  new 
viewpoint.  The  Railway  Age  Gazette,  commenting 
in  its  last  issue  on  its  recent  statement  that  a  pool 
of  the  railroads  was  impossible  until  the  anti-pool- 
ing laws  were  repealed,  admits  frankly  that  it  was 
mistaken.  If  the  impossible  has  been  done,  other 
things  in  the  same  connection  can  be  done.  The 
proposal  that  the  Government,  with  its  priority  and 
other  powers,  secure  and  place  on  the  tracks  a  large 
number  of  new  locomotives  and  cars  seems  now  quite 
a  simple  one,  merely  a  detail  in  the  utilization  of 
the  country's  resources  for  prosecuting  the  war  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  question  who  would  own 
the  equipment  either  now  or  after  the  war  seems 
like  a  small  matter.  The  pooling  of  the  eastern  rail- 
roads has  raised  much  larger  questions  as  to  owner- 
ship, earnings,  and  so  on,  which  must  be  answered 
now  that  the  pooling  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

As  regards  physical  limitations,  it  is  possible  for 
the  Government  to  secure  the  building  of  large 
numbers  of  locomotives  and  cars,  for  use  on  the 
roads,  in  a  short  time.  A  recent  survey  removed 
the  chief  uncertainty,  whether  plates  would  be  avail- 
able for  standard  type  construction  of  freight  cars. 
It  has  been  found  that  there  will  still  be  a  plate 
tonnage  available  after  the  full  requirements  of  the 
merchant  shipping  program  have  been  met. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  basic 
principle  will  be  departed  from,  that  the  full  opera- 
tion of  the  essential  industries,  of  which  iron  and 
steel  are  admittedly  chief,  must  be  secured.  If  the 
pooling  of  the  eastern  railroads  does  not  entirely 
accomplish  that  desideratum,  additional  measures 
doubtless  will  follow,  including  a  forced  curtailment 
in  the  unessential  industries.  There  is  reason  to 
expect  that  as  long  as  pig  iron  and  steel  are  scarce 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  production  up  to  the  physical  limit  of  works 
capacity,  which  lies  10  per  cent,  possibly  more^ 
above  the  rate  of  production  recently  obtaining. 
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Railroad  Securities  and  Pooling 

It  may  easily  be  that  through  the  great  changes 
in  railroad  operation  that  are  occurring  the  way 
will  be  made  clear  for  a  solution  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  what  we  shall  do  with  our  railroads.  Experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  to  determine  what  can  be 
done  with  the  material  things — track,  locomotives, 
and  so  forth — that  are  at  hand.  With  such  physical 
experiments  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  try  them 
and  watch  the  results.  There  is  another  factor  in 
this  matter,  however,  that  must  be  watched  nar- 
rowly, and  that  is  the  financial.  We  can  experiment 
by  pooling  all  the  miles  of  track,  all  the  locomotives, 
all  the  other  physical  facilities,  and  see  how  best 
they  can  be  operated  to  produce  the  maximum  move- 
ment of  freight ;  but  we  cannot  try  any  correspond- 
ing experiment  with  railroad  security  values.  The 
physical  experiment  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
best  railroad  talent  there  is,  with  men  placed  in 
position  where  they  can  instantly  order  this  thing 
to  be  done  and  that  not  to  be  done,  and  where  they 
can  try  the  effect  of  a  given  order  for  as  many 
days  or  hours  as  appears  best. 

But  no  such  means  exist  for  regulating  security 
values  as  disclosed  by  stock  exchange  transactions 
from  day  to  day.  It  may  be  found  highly  desirable 
to  establish  regulation  or  control  of  these  values. 
They  should  not  be  the  football  of  the  daily  and 
temporarily  uncertain  results  of  the  physical  ex- 
periment of  conducting  the  railroad  pool.  Wide  fluc- 
tuations would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
both  railroads  and  Government,  if  there  is  later  to 
be  a  closer  association  between  the  Government  and 
the  railroads,  and  it  is  absurd  now  to  assume  that 
such  a  thing  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  possi- 
bility. Apart  from  the  interests  of  either  the  rail- 
roads or  the  Government,  wide  fluctuations  in  secur- 
ity values  are  undesirable.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  may  well  consider  the  matter  of  exercising 
some  control  of  market  value  of  railroad  securities 
while  the  General  Operating  Committee  is  conduct- 
ing in  the  East  its  great  experiment  upon  the  phys- 
ical properties  those  securities  represent. 


Increased  Capital  Demands 

The  output  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
is  now  at  the  rate  of  225  locomotives  per  month 
as  compared  with  160  per  month  in  1916.  Since 
continually  increasing  activity  is  likely  to  require 
the  continued  employment  of  all  the  capital  now  in 
use  in  the  business,  the  directors  consider  it  inex- 
pedient to  increa.se  loans  in  order  to  provide  com- 
mon .stock  dividends.  An  unusual  situation  is  the 
employment  of  the  company's  works  on  export  work 
for  the  Allies  of  this  country  to  the  exclusion  of 
orders  which  American  railroads  need  to  place. 
It  was  stated  recently  that  .so  far  this  year  4800 
locomotives,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  esti- 
mated output,  have  been  commandeered  by  our 
Government  for  export  tf>  Allied  countries,  and  that 
for  orders  placed  now  for  domestic  use  the  earliest 
delivery  that  could  be  had  is  the  latter  half  of  1918. 
However,  with  chaoa  in  Russia,  it  is  entirely  un- 
likely that  the  large  locomotive  orders  for  that 
country  will  be  filled  in  the  near  future,  .so  that 
there   is  a  good   prospect  of  speedier  relief  than 


had   been   expected    from   the   shortage   of    motive 
power  at  home. 

The  meeting  of  the  Baldwin  company's  directors 
recently  emphasized  again  the  greatly  enlarged 
capital  demands  of  business  in  all^  lines.  The  ef- 
fect of  high  prices  in  increasing  capital  require- 
ments has  been  noted  constantly  in  the  past  two 
years,  but  there  is  now  the  added  effect  of  the  ne- 
cessity upon  all  manufacturers  of  accumulating 
large  sums  against  the  day  when  these  must  be 
turned  over  to  the  Government  as  taxes  in  the 
coming  year.  This  necessity  has  operated  and  is 
still  operating  against  the  undertaking  of  exten- 
sions of  plant  and  in  some  cases  even  the  continu- 
ance of  work  on  new  construction  begun  earlier  in 
the  year.  There  have  been  cases  of  this  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trades. 


Higher  Freight  Rates  on  Iron  and  Steel  for 
Western  Roads 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — Important  increases  in  rates 
on  iron  and  steel  were  granted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to-day  to  railroads  in  western  trunk 
line  territory.  The  original  petition  of  the  roads  sought 
to  cancel  commodity  rates  and  apply  fifth  class  rates, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  increases  all  along  the 
line  ranging  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  The  proposed  ad- 
vances were  regarded  by  the  commission  as  excessive, 
and  accordingly  a  varying  scale  of  increases  ranging 
up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  fifth  class  rate  was  conceded. 
This  will  result  in  maximum  advances  of  approximately 
40  per  cent,  although  the  average  will  be  much  below 
that  figure. 

In  justifying  the  advances  allowed  in  to-day's  deci- 
sion, the  commission  declared  that  former  rates  on  iron 
and  steel  were  much  too  low  in'  western  trunk  terri- 
tory "owing  mainly  to  the  depression  of  the  Chicago- 
St.  Paul  rate  on  competition  with  water  carriers." 
Referring  to  the  abnormally  low  rates  prevailing  on 
iron  and  steel  in  this  territory,  the  commission  said  that 
"if  the  difference  between  class  rate  levels  in  central 
freight  association  and  western  trunk  line  territories 
may  be  taken  as  representative  of  transportation  con- 
ditions generally,  the  proposed  rates  are  not  relatively 
high." 

The  new  tariffs,  which  will  be  filed  at  an  early  date, 
will  apply  chiefly  from  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth  and  Mississippi 
River  crossings  to  various  western  destinations. 

Representatives  here  of  shippers  in  western  territory 

express   disappointment   at  the   commission's   decision, 

as  they  had  protested  vigorously  against  the  proposed 

increases  and  believed  they  had  presented  a  strong  case. 

w.  L.  c. 

The  Government's  Large  Needs- for  Toluol 

The  Government's  requirements  of  toluol  for  the 
coming  year  are  estimated  at  22,000,000  gal.  for  conver- 
sion into  tri-nitro-toluol  and  high  explosives.  The  pres- 
ent annual  output  of  the  by-product  coke  ovens  of  the 
United  States  is  put  at  the  rate  of  11,000,000  gal.  or 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  quantity  actually  needed.  Stren- 
uous efforts  are  being  made  by  Government  officials 
and  others  to  make  up  this  deficiency.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  accomplished  by  a  special  method  of 
scrubbing  city  illuminating  gas,  vi^hich  was  discussed 
briefly  in  Thk  Ikon  Age,  Nov.  22,  1917.  The  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  Army  has  interested  itself  in  the 
inatttT  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  remaining  toluol 
needed  must  be  secured  from  city  gas. 


The  plant  of  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Foundry  Co., 
Madison,  Wis.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  1,  the  loss 
being  estimated  at  $50,000.  '  Part  of  the  company's 
business  was  supplying  castings  to  the  Steinle  Turret 
Machine  Co.,  Madison.    The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 
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Predictions  that  Pomerene  Bill  Will  Pass,  in  View 
of  President's  Message 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — Many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to-day  predicted  the  passage  of  the  Pomerene 
bill  clothing  the  President  with  power  to  fix  the  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  or  to  require  the  output  of  the  indus- 
try to  be  sold  through  a  governrnental  agency,  basing 
their  confidence  on  the  statement  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  the  joint  session  of  Congress  this 
afternoon  relative  to  the  necessity  for  specifically 
authorizing  the  Government  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Lever  food,  feed  and  fuel  bill  in  the  fixing  of  prices. 
In  this  connection  the  President  said: 

"Recent  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  Con- 
gress must  go  further  in  authorizing  the  Government  to 
set  limits  to  prices.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  replaced  by  the  law  of  unre- 
strained selfishness.  While  we  have  eliminated  prof- 
iteering in  several  branches  of  industry,  it  still  runs 
impudently  rampant  in  others.  The  farmers,  for  ex- 
ample, complain  with  a  great  deal  of  justice,  that  while 
the  regulation  of  food  prices  restricts  their  incomes,  no 
restraints  are  placed  upon  the  prices  of  most  of  the 
things  they  must  themselves  purchase;  and  similar  in- 
equalities obtain  on  all  sides." 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  confidence  at  the 
Capitol  that  the  Pomerene  bill  will  pass,  there  is  little 
prospect  that  it  will  become  a  law  before  the  expiration 
of  the  present  mutual  agreement  as  to  iron  and  steel 
prices  on  Jan.  1.  Conservative  men  in  both  Houses 
anticipate  an  extended  debate  on  this  measure  and  ex- 
press doubt  as  to  the  outcome  in  view  of  the  fairly  sat- 
isfactory results  of  the  voluntary  agreement  made  by 
representatives  of  the  steel  industry  with  the  War  In- 
dustries Board. 


CONTENTS 


Mechanical  Engineers  Hold  War  Meeting 

War  topics  predominate  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  now  being 
held  at  the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  New  York, 
discussions  covering  the  shipbuilding  problem,  the  air- 
craft problem,  the  fuel  problem,  etc. 

Methods  were  considered  whereby  the  problem  of 
fuel  conservation  will  be  met  either  by  compelling  coal 
consumers  to  execute  such  measures  of  economy  as  the 
authorities  prescribe,  or  else  by  disseminating  correct 
information  regarding  the  mining  and  consumption  of 
coal,  accompanied  by  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  consumers. 

On  Tuesday  night  honorary  membership  was  con- 
ferred on  Major-General  George  W.  Goethals  in  recog- 
nition of  his  achievements  in  engineering,  and  Ex- 
President  Taft  addressed  the  engineers  on  the  war's 
call  to  professional  men. 

Charles  T.  Main,  Boston,  a  consulting  engineer,  has 
been  elected  president.  He  was  born  in  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  in  1856  and  was  educated  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Since  1892  he  has  practised 
as  a  consulting  engineer,  with  offices  in  Boston,  until 
1907  being  associated  with  F.  W.  Dean  in  the  firm  of 
Dean  &  Main.  He  has  designed  and  supervised  the 
construction  of  numerous  industrial,  steam-power  and 
water-power  plants.  Among  his  largest  undertakings 
were  worsted  mills  and  four  hydroelectric  develop- 
ments for  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  aggregating  about 
280,000  hp. 


Germany  is  reported  to  have  contracted  for  one  and 
a  half  millions  tons  of  hematite  ore  from  Sweden  for 
1918.  At  present  the  vessels  carrying  the  ore  are  con- 
voyed by  Swedish  warships  until  they  are  picked  up 
by  German  warships. 
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SMALL  PIG-IRON  INCREASE 


Youngstown  Curtailment  Made  Up  in 
Other  Districts 


A  Net  Loss  of  Ten  in  Active  Furnaces  in 
November 

November  pig-iron  returns  show  an  unexpected 
though  slight  increase  in  daily  output.  From  the 
amount  of  banking  forced  by  fuel  shortage  in  the 
Youngstown  district,  a  considerable  falling  off  was 
looked  for, -but  other  districts  made  up  the  deficiency. 
The  output  for  the  month  was  3,205,794  gross  tons, 
or  106,859  tons  a  day  for  the  30  days,  compared  with 
3,303,038  tons  in  October,  or  106,550  tons  a  day.  Con- 
tinued poor  working  compelled  the  blowing  out  of  a 
good  many  furnaces  last  month  and  the  number  active 
on  Dec.  1  was  345  with  a  capacity  of  106,953  tons  a 
day  as  against  355  furnaces  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
109,059  tons  on  Nov.  1.  There  was  thus  a  net  loss  of  10 
furnaces  and  a  reduction  of  2100  tons  a  day  in  the 
capacity. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  November,  1916,  is  as  follows: 

Daily  Rate  of  .Pig-iron  Production   by  Months — Gross   Tons 

Steel  Works       Merchant  Total 

November,  1916    80,141  30,253  101,394 

December 74,264  28,273  102.537 

January,    1917    72,394  29,249  101,643 

February    65,280  29.193  94.473 

March 73.731  31,132  104,863 

April 79.031  32.134  111.165 

May    77.561  32,677  110,238 

June    76.805  32,197  109,002 

July     76,440  31.380  107,820 

August    71.436  33,336  104.772 

September    73.290  31.175  104.465 

October 76,664  29,886  106.550 

November    77,135  29,724  106,859 

•S  Output   by   Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  in  November  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 

Monthly  Pig-iron  Production — Gross   Tons 

Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 

(31  days)  (30 days)  (31  days)  (30 days) 

New    York     178.841  182  171  202,939  188.760 

New  Jersey 21,315  25,169  27  397  28.205 

Lehigh    Valley    111.583  110,418  117,523  110.758 

Schuylkill   Valley    91,236  75,727  80,478  80,121 

Lower  Susquehanna  and 

Lebanon   Valley    88.295  84,758  90,386  91.022 

Pittsburgh  district 664,141  638,611  666,731  663  909 

Shenango   Valley    164.709  140  205  161,615  148  617 

Western  Pennsylvania.  213.731  211,513  218,814  203,256 
Maryland.  Virginia  and 

Kentucky    83,233  90,466  100  446  93.653 

Wheeling  district 124.627  118,195  122  066  112,685 

Mahoning  Valley    300.740  309,570  316,906  274,788 

Central    and    Northern 

Ohio-    272,109  271,519  275.996  266,718 

Hock.    Val..    Hang.    Rk. 

&   a.   W.   Ohio B9.r.77  «2  4fl»  64  061  66  334 

Chicago  flistrlct    603,723  457.330  455,045  481,537 

Mich.,  Minn..  Mo.,  Wis. 

Col.  and   Wanh 105.486  108  326  117.397  112.266 

Alabama     232  865  222.687  260.469  251.694 

Tennessee    and    Oa 82.246  24  791  24.769  31,471 

Total  ri, 247.947   8,133,954   3,303,038   8.205,794 

Among  furnarcH  blown  in  in  November  were  Genesee 
in  New  York,  one  Bethlehem  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  one 
Donora  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  Graham  in  Virginia, 
one  Ashland  in  Kentucky,  one  new  Gary  in  the  Chicago 
district,  and  I>aFollettc  and  Chattanooga  in  Tennessee. 

The  liHt  of  furnaoes  blown  out  lust  month  includes 
one  Niagara  and  Burden  in  New  York,  one  Duquesne, 
one  Edgar  ThomHon,  one  T.sabella  and  one  Eliza  in  the 
PittHburgh  di.strict,  Hull  in  the  Shenungo  Valley, 
Colonial  in  western  Pennsylvania,  one  Belluirc  and  Top 
Mill  in  the  Wheeling  district,  two  Ohio  unrl  two  Hubbard 
in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  one  Central  and  one  I/)rain  in 
northern  Ohio,  Globe  and  Union  in  the  Hunging  Rock 
district,  one  Miami  in  the  Chicago  district,  Irondale  in 
Washington,  one  BesBemer  and  one  Sloss  in  the  Birm- 
ingham district. 


Capacity  in  Blast  Dec.  1  and  Nov.  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  daily  capacity  in 
gross  tons  of  furnaces  in  blast  Dec.  1  and  Nov.  1  by 
districts : 

Coke  and  Anthracite  Furnaces  in  Blast 

Total     f Dec.   1 ^    , Nov.  1 — -^ 

Location  of  number  Number  Capacltj    Number  Capacity 

furnaces  of  stacks  in  blast     per  daj     in  blaiit     per  day 

New  York:  „  „. , 

Buffalo    18  18  5.801  18  6.014 

h'erro                       1-0  0  1  40 

Other  NeW'York     4  3  ^24  3  546 

New    Jersey     ....      4  4  911  4  846 

Ferro 1  1  ^"  ^  '" 

Pennsylvania: 

Lehigh    Valley.    21  16  3,749  14  3.546 

Suieeel         ...      2  2  222  2  <i45 

SchSylKmVal..    13  9  2.606  9  2,610 

Spiegel    1  1  90  ^  ^^ 

Lower     Susque- 

hanna    8  6  1,786  6  1.69d 

Suieeel              .2  2  97  2  89 

Lebinon  Vai::.      8  7  880  7  1,030 

^'sp?e|e?   ...  3  2  87  2  95 

Pitsburgn  dist..  53  49  22,134  48  21,656 

Ferro  and  „,„  ,  .., 

SDiPgel     ...  4  2  256  4  541 

Shenango  Val..  19  16  4.519  17  5,193 

'^''n"ylva^nir."."25  24  6.569  24  7.007 

Ferro  and  „„  „                   „„ 

SDiegel    ...      3  2  78  2                    60 

Maryland^....:      4  4  1.525  4  1.510 

Ferro 0  0  0  0                      0 

Wheeling  district.    14  10  3,756  12  4,038 

Ohio: 

Mahoning  Val..    26  20              9,368              24  10,152 

Central     and  „  „  ,,  „ 

Northern 26  23               8,810               25  9,516 

Hocking    Val.. 
S.  W.   Ohio  & 

Hanging    R'k.   17  13              1,885              15  2  066 

Illinois  and   Ind.  .    38  34            15,755              33  15.125 

Ferro 1  0                       0                 1  8a 

Michigan.    Wis.    &  „  „„.„ 

Minn. 12  10               2,720               10  2.619 

Colorado,    Mo.,    &  ^„^                ^  ,  ,rr 

Wash 7  4              1,025                5  1,155 

Ferro 1  1                   145                 1  190 

The  South: 

Virginia    16  12  1,620  13  1,585 

Ferro 3  3  -125  1  50 

Kentucky    5  4  715  3  510 

Alabima 37  32  8.310  32  8.227 

Ferro 1  0  0  1  82 

Ten.    &    Ga 16  12  1,155  10  802 

Total    415  345  106.953  355  109.059 

Production  of  Steel  Companies 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel  com- 
panies show  the  following  totals  of  steel-making  iron 
month  by  month,  together  with  ferromanganese  and 
spiegeleisen.  These  last,  while  stated  separately,  are 
also  included  in  the  columns  of  "total  production." 

Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Spiegeleisen  and 
ferromanganese 

1915  1916        1917 

18,041  24.866   38,792 

13,319  23.877   32.137 

12,274  29.388    36.563 

12,337  31,862    39,595 

13,440  35.844   37.701 

19.200  38,597   30.829 

17.854  31.353   43,884 

27,463  33,338   39.492 

23,159  29.451   42,235 

23.992  34.566   48  691 

28,741  44.975   34,688 

25,004  43,470     


, Pig,  total  production ^ 

1915  1916            1917 

Jan 1.115,944  2.251.035   2,244,203 

Feb 1,237,380  2.183.845   1,829,846 

Mar 1,551,082  2.365.116   2,285,430 

Apr 1,584,111  2,316,768   2.370.937 

May 1.694,290  2.408,890   2.404,380 

June    1,770,657  2,295,784   2,304.155 

July     1,949.750  2.306,303   2.369,630 

Aug 2.101,818  2,313,122    2,214,513 

Sept 2.129,322  2.309,710   2,198.705 

Oct 2,281,456  2,530.806   2.376,589 

Nov 2,198,459  2  404.210   2,314,857 

Dec 2,283.047  2,294,620    


The  Record  of  Production 


I'roduction   of  Coke   and  Anthracite  Pig 
States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1.  191 


/ro)i   in    the    United 
3 — Gross  Tons 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Jan.  . 

. .  2.795,331 

1,885,054 

1,601,421 

3,185,121 

3.150,938 

Feb.  . 

.  .  2.586,337 

1,888.670 

1,674,771 

3.087,212 

2.645,247 

Mar.  . 

.  .  2,763,563 

2,347.867 

2,063,834 

3,337,691 

3.251.352 

Apr.  . 

.  .  2,752,761 

2.269,655 

2,116,494 

3,227.768 

3.334,960 

May  . 

.  .  2,822.217 

2.092.686 

2,263,470 

3.361,073 

3,417,340 

Juno  . 

.  .  2,628,565 

1,917.783 

2,380,827 

3.211.588 

3.270.055 

July  . 

.  .  2,560.64  6 

1.957.645 

2.563.420 

3,224.513 

3,342,438 

Aug.  . 

.  .  2,545,763 

1.995,261 

2,779,647 

3.203,713 

3.247.947 

Sept.  . 

.  .  2.505.927 

1.882.577 

2.852.561 

3,202.366 

3.133.954 

Oct,  . 

.  .  2,546,261 

1,778.186 

3,125,491 

3.508.849 

3.303.038 

Nov.  ., 

,  .  2,233.123 

1,518.316 

3.037.308 

3.311,811 

3,205,794 

11    mo,28.740,494   21.533.700   26,459,244   35.861.705    35.253.063 


t»<-<-,    ...    1.983.607     1,515.752     3,203,322     3,178,651 
Total, 

yr.     ..30,724,101    23,049,752   29.662,566   39.039.356 
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Diagram  of  Daily  Average  Production  by 
to  Dec.   1,  1917  ;  Also  of  Monthly  Average 


Months  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the  United 
Prices  of  Southern  No.   2  Foundry  Iron  at  Cincinnati 
Iron  at  Chicago  District  Furnace 


States  from  Jan.  1,  1908, 
and  Local  No.   2  Foundry 


The  figures  for' daily  average  production,  beginning 
January,  1910,  are  as  follows: 


Daily 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig 
the  United  States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1,  1910 
Gross  Tons 
1910  1911  1912  1913  1914  1915  1916 
84,148  56,752  66.384  90,172  60,808  51,659  102,746 
85,616  64,090  72,442  92.369  67,453  59.813  106,456 
84,459  70,036  77,591  89,147  75,738  66,575  107,667 
82.792  68,836  79,181  91,759  75.665  70,550  107.592 
77,102  61,079  81,051  91,039  67,506  73.015  108,422 
75,516  59,585  81,358  87,619  63,916  79,361  107,053 
69.305  57.841  77,738  82,601  63.150  82.691  104,017 
67.903  62,150  81,046  82.057  64,363  89,666  103,346 
68,476  65,903  82,128  83,531  62,753  95,085  106.745 
67,520  67,811  86,722  82.133  57.361  100,822  113  189 
63.65!)  66,648  87,697  74.453  50,611  101,244  110.394 
57,349  65,912  89,766  63,987  48,896  103,333  102,537 


Iron  in 


1917 
101,643 

94.473 
104,882 
111,165 
110  238 
109,002 
107,820 
104,772 
104.465 
106,550 
106,859 


Diagram  of  Pig-iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig-iron  production  from  Jan- 
uary, 1909,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy 
lines  are  those  of  daily  average  production  by  months 
of  coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  two  other  curves  on 
the  chart  represent  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  and  of  local  No.  2 
foundry  iron  at  furnace  at  Chicago.  They  are  based 
on  the  weekly  market  quotations  of  The  Iron  Age. 


Three  Blast  Furnaces  Idle 

Chicago,  Dec.  5  {By  Wire). — Three  blast  furnaces 
of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  South  Chicago,  are  shut  down 
as  the  result  of  a  fire  in  a  gas  main  last  night.  The 
full  extent  of  the  damage  is  not  determined,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  operations  will  be  resumed  within  a  day 
or  two. 


Blast  Furnace  Notes 

The  Indiana  Steel  Co.  blew  in  its  new  No.  2  furnace 
at  Gary,  Ind.,  Nov.  4,  making  a  total  of  11  furnaces  in 
the  Gary  group. 

The  second  of  the  two  Iroquois  furnaces  operated 
by  the  Miami  Metals  Co.  at  South  Chicago,  111.,  in  the 
production  of  ferromanganese  blew  out  Nov.  28. 

Stack  D  at  the  Maryland  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  blew  out  for  partial 
relining  Nov.  3  and  resumed  operations  Nov.  25. 

The  furnace  of  the  Clinton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, was  out  of  blast  21  days  in  November  for  re- 
lining. 

An  American  Arsenal  in  France 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — Plans  are  being  made  by 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  to  estab- 
lish an  arsenal  at  the  United  States  military  base  in- 
France.  This  establishment  will  consist  of  two  depart- 
ments, one  of  which  will  be  utilized  for  the  repair  of 
small  arms  and  the  other  for  the  relining  of  big  guns. 
The  big  gun  department  will  include  foundry  and  forg- 
ing facilities  and  a  well  equipped  machine  shop.  Secre- 
tary Baker  will  speedily  announce  the  name  of  the 
officer  who  will  be  assigned  to  command  the  arsenal 
and  will  detail  a  number  of  experts  from  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  in  this  city.  The  statement  published  in  the 
daily  press  to  the  effect  that  Major  General  William 
Crozier,  chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  will  have  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  arsenal  is  denied  by  Secretary 
Baker. 
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SURPRISING  OUTPUT 


November  Better  Than  Expected  in  Pig 
Iron  and  Steel 


Pig  Iron  Scarcity  Accentuated — Railroad  Difficul- 
ties Increase 

Pig-iron  statistics  for  November  show  an  unex- 
pected, though  very  slight,  increase  in  the  daily 
rate.  For  the  30  days  the  total  was  3,205,794  tons, 
or  106,859  tons  a  day,  against  3,303,038  tons  in 
October,  or  106,550  tons  a  day.  So  much  has  been 
made  of  the  banking  down  of  furnaces  at  Youngs- 
town  last  month,  due  to  coke  shortage,  that  a  serious 
falling  off  was  looked  for.  But  other  districts  made 
up  the  loss,  which  turned  out  to  be  only  about  10 
per  cent  from  the  Youngstown  output  of  October. 

So  many  furnaces  have  been  working  badly,  due 
to  frequent  bankings  and  in  part  to  poor  coke, 
that  more  are  compelled  to  go  out  for  relining. 
The  net  loss  was  10  in  November,  and  the  345  fur- 
naces active  Dec.  1  had  a  capacity  of  106,953  tons 
a  day,  against  109,059  tons  a  day  for  355  furnaces 
on  Nov.  1.  November  just  wiped  out  the  October 
gain  of  10  in  active  stacks. 

Railroad  difficulties  continue  the  most  serious 
handicap  of  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works.  The 
Youngstown  situation  is  better,  but  Pittsburgh  is 
now  affected  more  than  in  November  by  lack  of 
coke,  and  there  and  in  Ohio  the  Steel  Corporation 
to-day  has  20  furnaces  banked.  Steel  production 
has  been  kept  up  heretofore  by  drawing  on  pig-iron 
stocks,  but  now  the  reserve  of  pig  iron  has  been 
used  up.  In  November  some  steel  companies  sur- 
prised themselves  by  a  larger  rolling-mill  output 
than  for  October. 

The  first  effect  of  the  pooling  arrangement  of 
Ea.stern  railroads  has  been  the  cancellation  of  many 
permits  both  for  export  and  domestic  shipments  of 
pig  iron  and  .steel,  some  plants  meanwhile  having 
practically  no  outlet.  The  .special  effort  to  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  ore,  coal  and  coke  will  work 
for  betterment  in  the  raw-material  supply,  but  the 
problem  of  freight  congestion,  particularly  at  Pitts- 
burgh, promises  to  dominate  the  steel  industry  for 
months. 

New  calls  for  cost  sheets  have  come  to  steel  pro- 
ducers in  the  past  week  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  fresh  agitation  of  Government 
control  and  of  price  reductions  comes  from  the 
same  quarter,  as  the  Pomerene  bill  is  brought  up 
for  Congressional  action.  Added  to  all  the  trou- 
bles encountered  in  production  and  distribution,  the 
possibility  of  fresh  price  unsettlement  just  as  the 
new  schedule  was  becoming  effective  makes  the 
outlook  by  no  means  encouraging. 

Government  buying  continues  large,  but  chiefly 
in  pursuance  of  programs  already  outlined.  The 
past  week  has  .seen  considerable  orders  for  plates 
and  for  forging  steel  for  shells,  but  thus  far  little 
is  heard  of  new  contracts  for  shell  steel  for  the 
Allies. 

Additional  rails  have  been  bought  for  shipment 
to  France — about   15,000  tons.     In   a   recent  pur- 


chase of  rails  for  a  great  storage  operation  in  New 
Jersey  the  Government  paid  $55,  but  as  high  as  $73 
was  paid  by  a  dome.stic  road  on  2500  tons  for  de- 
livery in  the  early  months  of  1918.  The  urgent  need 
of  rails  for  increased  siding  and  terminal  facilities 
is  bringing  rail  prices  more  nearly  in  line  with 
those  for  shell  rounds,  which  are  largely  a  rail- 
mill  product. 

In  the  plate  trade  it  is  a  growing  belief  that  the 
Government  will  take  all  sheared  plates  V4  in.  and 
heavier  after  April  1.  Recently  Government  orders 
for  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  universal  plates  were 
placed  with  Youngstown  mills  and  for  some  time 
plate  shipments  to  the  Government  by  one  Pitts- 
burgh company  have  been  at  the  rate  of  60,000  tons 
a  month. 

Most  sheet  mills  have  now  covered  their  large 
trade  for  first  quarter  or  first  half  of  next  year,  and 
the  Government  is  a  liberal  buyer  both  for  export 
and  domestic  needs.  Tin  plate  contracts  for  the 
first  half  have  been  generally  closed  and  in  some 
cases  a  full  year's  supply  has  been  covered,  the  price 
for  the  second  half  to  be  adjusted  later. 

Billets  and  sheet  bar  offerings  by  large  pro- 
ducers are  much  restricted.  One  large  steel  com- 
pany in  the  Central  West  has  sold  no  semi-finished 
steel  in  months,  apart  from  its  regular  contracts. 
A  25,000-ton  sheet  bar  sale  has  just  been  made  by 
a  Pennsylvania  mill  for  delivery  over  the  next  three 
months. 

Pig  iron  consumers  are  buying  for  next  year  in 
a  way  indicating  that  they  expect  difficulty  in  get- 
ting sufficient  metal.  The  scarcity  of  iron  for  early 
delivery  is  growing  more  acute,  and  but  for  the 
agreement  with  the  Government  the  spot  market 
would  doubtless  be  well  above  the  $55  point  at  which 
the  September  agreement  found  it.  Many  furnaces 
are  sold  up  for  the  first  half  and  are  now  selling 
only  for  third  quarter  or  second  half.  Urgent  in- 
quiry for  basic  iron  in  lots  of  10,000  tons  and  more 
has  appeared  in  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

Domestic  production  of  ferromanganese  fell  off 
sharply  in  November  and  British  exports  to  this 
country  are  becoming  inconsiderable.  British  pro- 
ducers seem  unable  to  supply  even  the  Canadian  de- 
mand in  full. 

Lake  Superior  ore  shipments  to  Dec.  1  were  61,- 
585,402  tons  and  with  favorable  weather  the  Decem- 
ber movement  may  reach  1,500,000  tons,  or  a  total 
of  63,000,000  tons — much  nearer  than  was  expected 
to  the  total  of  64,734,000  tons  moved  by  water  last 
year. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  4 — (By  Wire). 
The  fuel  situation  in  the  Youngstown  district  is  bet- 
ter and  industrial  operations  in  that  district  this  week 
will  be  on  a  larger  scale  than  for  some  time.  However, 
the  situation  is  still  very  far  from  being  satisfactory 
and  the  output  of  the  steel  mills  there  is  very  little  over 
75  per  cent  of  capacity.  The  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  has  one  Hubbard  and  one  furnace  at  East 
Youngstown  idle,  and  the  Carnegie  Co.  has  two  of  the 
Ohio  stacks  down  for  lack  of  coke.  So  far  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  been  able  to  operate  its  five  blast 
furnaces  at   Hazleton,  but  has  very  little  coke  ahead. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,     l^er  Hross  Ton  : 

No.  2  X,  Philadelphia... 
No.  2,  Valley  furnace.... 
No.  2  Southern,  Cin'ti... 
No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.. 
No.  2,  furnace,  Chicago*. 
Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa .  . 
Basic,  Valley  furnace.  .  .  . 
Bessemer,  Pittsburgh.  .  . . 
Malleable  Bess.,  Ch'go*.. 
Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh .  . 
L.   S.   charcoal,  Chicago.. 


1917. 

$34.25 
33.00 
35.90 
33.00 
33.00 
33.75 
33.00 
37.25 
33.50 
32.75 
37.50 


1917. 

134.25 
33.00 
35.90 
33.00 
33.00 
33.75 
33.00 
37.25 
33.50 
32.75 
37.50 


Rails,  Billets,  etc.,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill  ....  .... 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill  

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh.  $47.50  $47.50 

O.-h.    billets,    Pittsburgh.  47.50  47.50 

O.-h.    sheet   bars.    P'gh.  .  .  51.00  51.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh  60.00  60.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 47.50  47.50 

Wire  rods.  Pitt.sburgh.  .  .  .  57.00  57.00 


.\u\.  7 
1917. 

$34.25 
33.00 
35.90 
33.00 
33.00 
33.75 
33.00 
37.25 
33.50 
32.75 
37.50 


$47.50 
47.50 
51.00 


i7.00 


Dec.  6, 
1916. 

$28.50 
30.00 
25.90 
23.00 
28.00 
30.00 
30.00 
34.45 
28.00 
29.95 
31.75 


$38.00 
40.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
80.00 
60.00 
65.00 


Cents. 

5.00 

6.25 

3.50 

4.50 

3.25 

4.35 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Sheets,  black.  No.  2S,  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh... 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh 

Fence  wire,  base,  P'gh.  .  . 
Barb  wire,  galv.,   P'gh.  .  . 

Old  Material,     Per  Gro.';s  Ton. 

Iron    rails,    Chicago fST.OO 

Iron  rails,  Philadelphia..  38.00 
Carwheels,  Chicago  ....  30.00 
Carwheels,  Philadelphia..  34.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh.  30.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  27.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.      28.00 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh 28.00 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia..  31.00 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)      23.50 

No.  1  RK.  wrot.  Phila 35.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)  31.25 


Dec.  5,   Nov.  28,  Nov. 
1917. 


1917. 
Cents. 
5.00 
6.25 
3.50 

3.25 
4.35 


$36.50 
38.00 
30.00 
33.00 
30.00 
27.00 
28.00 
28.00 
31.00 
23.50 
35.00 
31.00 


1917. 

Cents. 

00 


$35.00 
38.00 
27.00 
29.00 
30.00 
25.00 
28.00 
27.00 
28.00 
21.00 
35.00 
31.00 


Dec.  6, 
1916. 

Cents. 

4.00 

5.50 

3.00 

2.95 

2.95 

3.85 


$29.00 
25.00 
21.50 
22.50 
26.00 
24.00 
23.50 
20.50 
20.00 
16.50 
26.00 
26.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 

Iron  bars,  Philadelphia  .  . 
Iron  bars,   I'ittsburgh .... 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh .  .  . 
Steel  bars.  New  York .... 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh  .  . 
Tank  plates.  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.. 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.. 
Skelp.  grooved  steel.  P'gh 
Skelj),  sheared  steel.  P'gh. 
Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh.. 


Cents.     Cents.     Cents.     Cents. 


3.685 

3.685 

4.685 

2.909 

3.50 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

4.50 

2.75 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

3.00 

3.095 

3.095 

3.095 

3.169 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

4.25 

3.445 

3.445 

4.419 

3.00 

3.00 

3.Q0 

-3.25 

3.195 

3.195 

3  195 

3.419 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

2.85 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.25 

•The   average   switching  charge   for   delivery   to   foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace   coke,    prompt...      $6.00       $6.00       $6.00  $7.50 

Furnace   coke,    future....         6.00          6.00          6.00  4.00 

Foundry   coke,    prompt...         7.00          7.00          6.00  7.50 

Foundry   coke,   future....        7.00          7.00          6.00  5.00 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.   New  York.  23.50  23.50 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.   Y.  23.50  23.50 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 7.75  7.75 

Spelter,  New  York 8.00  8.00 

Lead,  St.  Louis 6.37%  6.37%      6.12%      7.40 

Lead,   New   York 6.50  6.50  6.25  7.50 

Tin,  New  York 80.00  80.00       68.00       44.37% 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  16.25  14.00        14.00        14.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.P'gh.  $7.75  $7.75        $7.75       $6.00 


Cents.     Cents. 

23.50       34.50 

23.50       34.50 

7.62%    12.50 

7.87%    12.75 


Hall  and  Atlantic  furnaces  of  the  Republic  company 
have  both  been  blown  out  for  relining,  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  shortage  in  supply  of  coke.  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  operating  conditions  are  very  little  better 
than  they  were  last  week.  Measures  are  being  taken  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  ore,  coal  and  coke  and  food 
supplies  over  the  railroads  east  of  Chicago,  and  as  soon 
as  these  are  put  in  effect  the  present  greatest  freight 
congestion  ever  known  in  this  district  will  be  relieved. 
The  committee  of  vice-presidents  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads has  opened  a  suite  of  ten  offices  in  the  Union  Ar- 
cade Building,  in  this  city,  and  has  already  put  in  effect 
a  movement  to  facilitate  the  bringing  of  ore  in  quicker 
time  from  lower  lake  ports  to  the  Pittsburgh  districts. 
One  plan  is  to  use  more  motive  power  and  this  will  be 
done.  This  committee  has  also  decided  that  foodstuffs 
shall  have  the  right  of  way  over  coal,  steel  or  any 
Government  freight  on  the  Eastern  railroads.  With 
this  committee  working  here  and  the  coal  sub-committee 
at  Cumberland,  Md.,  freight  conditions  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  are  expected  to  be  very  much  better 
within  a  short  time.  Some  Pittsburgh  manufacturers, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  freight  congestion,  are  advocat- 
ing a  plan  of  shutting  down  all  the  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  country  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  or  from 
Saturday,  Dec.  22,  1917,  until  Monday,  Jan.  7,  1918. 
Two  holidays  are  in  these  two  weeks  and  it  is  figured 
that  such  a  shutdown  would  allow  the  railroads  to  clean 
up  congested  freight,  the  manufacturers  to  ship  out 
goods  piled  in  stock  awaiting  cars,  and  would  also  allow 
a  large  supply  of  coal  and  coke  and  other  products  to  be 
hauled  to  the  mills  and  furnaces  to  provide  against 
future  possible  shortages.  The  plan  has  been  advocated 
so  strongly  that  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  who  are 
members  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
called  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  P>iday,  Dec.  7,  to  take 
action  on  the  matter.  However,  it  is  a  question  whether 
plants  running  on   war  materials — and   practically  all 


Pittsburgh  manufacturing  plants  are  doing  so — would 
be  allowed  to  shut  down  for  two  weeks  as  the  loss  in 
output  would  be  too  great.  General  conditions  in  the 
steel  trade  show  no  important  change.  The  amount  of 
new  business  being  placed  with  the  mills  is  relatively 
small  and  for  two  reasons.  One.  is  that  the  mills  are 
sold  up  for  months  and  cannot  take  care  of  new  orders, 
and,  in  addition,  under  present  conditions  in  freight 
movement  and  fuel  supply,  they  are  unable  to  ship  out 
material  as  fast  as  it  should  be  moved.  They  believe 
that  it  is  best  not  to  take  on  more  new  orders  until 
these  two  very  unsatisfactory  features  of  the  market 
have  been  greatly  improved.  The  Government  prices  on 
fuels,  pig  iron,  semi-finished  and  finished  steels  are 
being  quoted  on  all  new  inquiries,  but  buyers  find  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  material  for  prompt  de- 
livery. 

Pig  Iron. — Predictions  are  made  that  were  it  not 
for  the  Government  prices  ruling  in  the  pig  iron  market 
since  September,  basic  and  Bessemer  pig  iron  would 
be  selling  at  $100  per  ton  or  more.  AH  the  large 
steel  companie.s  are  still  trying  to  find  pig  iron,  but 
with  very  little  success.  The  shortage  in  supply  of 
coal  and  coke  is  cutting  down  output  of  pig  iron  very 
materially  and  the  situation  is  likely  to  get  worse  be- 
fore it  is  better.  This,  in  turn,  is  restricting  output 
of  steel  just  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  badly  needed.  On 
Dec.  1,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  had  a  number  of  blast 
furnaces  banked  for  lack  of  coke,  these  including  one 
Clairton,  one  Duquesne,  two  Edgar  Thomson  and  one 
Isabella  stack.  There  have  been  no  large  sales  of 
either  Bessemer  or  basic  iron,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  they  cannot  be  had.  A  moderate  amount  of  foundry 
iron  is  being  sold,  and  the  scarcity  in  supply  is  caus- 
ing some  consumers  to  try  to  cover  their  needs  of  pig 
iron  for  the  first  half  of  1918.  Several  large  con- 
sumers of  foundry  iron  have  bought  fairly  large  lots 
for  first   half  delivery,   but  furnaces   are   selling  very 
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cautiously  not  knowing  what  they  may  be  up  against 
in  the  near  future  as  regards  supply  of  coal  and  coke. 
One  sale  of  1200  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  is  reported  at 
$33,  Valley  furnace,  equal  deliveries  over  first  six 
months  of  next  year. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Basic  pig  iron,  $33;  Bessemer, 
S36.30;  gray  forge,  $32;  No.  2  foundry,  $33;  No.  3  foundry, 
$32.50,  and  malleable  Bessemer,  $33.50,  all  per  gross  ton  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  districts  being  95c.   per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — The  new  demand  for  billets 
and  sheet  bars  is  very  active,  but  intending  buyers 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  find  any  mills  that  will  sell 
steel  for  fairly  prompt  delivery.  In  fact,  two  of  the 
larger  steel  companies  are  actively  scouring  the  market 
trying  to  find  ingots,  slabs  or  billets,  and  say  they 
will  be  glad  to  buy  steel  in  any  form,  and  practically 
in  any  quantity  to  help  out.  Dealers  have  been  offered 
commissions  on  any  purchases  they  can  make,  but  re- 
port they  cannot  find  it.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is 
taking  care  of  its  regular  customers  in  billets  and 
sheet  bars  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  but  has  not  sold 
any  steel  in  the  open  market  for  some  months. 

"We  quote  4  x  4  in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  $47.50,  sheet  bars  $51,  and  forging  billets  $60  base,  all 
f.o.b.  at  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 

Ferroalloys. — The  new  demand  for  ferroalloys  of  all 
kinds  is  quiet,  consumers  feeling  there  is  no  incentive 
to  contract  ahead,  as  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  what 
they  need  from  time  to  time  instead  of  making  con- 
tracts for  six  months  or  a  year  ahead,  as  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  past.  We  continue  to  quote  80  per  cent 
domestic  ferromanganese  at  $240  to  $250  for  any  de- 
livery, and  18  to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  about  $60 
delivered.  We  quote  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  prompt 
shipment  at  $150  to  $160,  while  on  contracts,  prices  are 
$140  and  higher,  depending  on  the  quantity  wanted. 

We  now  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $51.70, 
10  per  cent  $55,  11  per  cent  $58.30,  12  per  cent  $61.60.  We 
quote  6  per  cent  silvery  iron  $40,  7  per  cent  $42,  8  per  cent 
144.50,  9  per  cent  $47,  10  per  cent  $50.  Three  dollars  per 
gross  ton  advance  for  each  1  per  cent  silicon  for  11  per  cent 
and  over.  All  the  above  prices  are  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace, 
Jackson  or  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  these  furnaces  having  a 
uniform  freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton,  for  delivery  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Structural  Material. — No  large  inquiries  are  out  in 
this  district,  and  the  amount  of  new  work  being  placed 
for  non- Government  work  is  very  small.  The  Pitts- 
burgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co.  has  taken  250  tons  for 
buildings  at  the  Langely  aviation  field  in  Virginia.  Nei- 
ther of  the  two  local  structural  mills  is  quoting  for 
prompt  delivery,  both  being  filed  up  for  some  months. 
We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  3c.  at  mill. 

Steel  Rails. — The  new  Government  prices  on  light 
rails  announced  two  weeks  ago  apply  not  only  on  new 
light  rails  rolled  from  billets,  but  also  on  rerolled  light 
rails,  prices  on  both  gradies  being  the  same.  Both  the 
new  and  rerolled  light  rail  mills  are  filled  up  for  months 
and  new  inquiry  is  light. 

We  quote  light  rails,  25-lb.  and  heavier,  at  3c.  per  lb. ; 
16-Ib.  and  20-lb..  3.4.'.f:. ;  12-lb.  and  14-lb.,  3.90c.,  and  8-lb. 
and  10-Ib,,  at  4.3.'c.  for  full  carload  lotH,  f.o  b.  F'lttsburgh ; 
for  leHH  than  carload  lotH.  down  to  and  Including  five  gross 
ton«,  0.045c.  extra,  and  Hmall  lotH  under  five  grosH  tons,  0.09c. 
extra,  all  per  lb.,  f.o.b.   I'lttHburgh. 

Platefi. — Recently  Government  orders  for  50,000  to 
60,000  tons  of  univer«al  plates  were  placed  with  the 
mills  in  the  Youngstown  district.  Local  plate  mills  are 
running  largely  on  Government  orders,  and  since  its  new 
Liberty  plate  mill  at  Homestead  was  finished,  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.  has  been  furnishing  60,000  tons  or  more 
of  plates  per  month  to  the  Government.  Here  and  there 
a  small  plate  mill  can  be  found  that  can  ship  out  plates 
fairly  promptly,  and  some  businVHS  is  being  plact'd  with 
the.sc  mills  at  the  r«;gular  Government  price.  We  quote 
*^  in.  and  heavier  sheared  plates  at  3.25c.  Pittsburgh. 

SheeU. — The  new  demand  for  shieetB  from  domestic 
consumers  is  heavy,  and  most  mills  have  covered  their 
large  trade  for  first  quarter  and  first  half  of  next  year, 
except  on  galvanized  shtfts,  sales  of  which  are  being  re- 
stricted to  first  quarter.  The  Government  continues  to 
place  heavy  orders  for  sheets,  and  a  recent  intjuiry  was 
closed  for  10,000  to  12,000  tons,  most  of  whifh  is  being 


.shipped  abroad.  Thti  demand  for  sheets  from  the  auto- 
mobile trade  is  very  dull,  and  this  will  release  to  other 
consumers  a  large  quantity  of  sheets  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  to  this  trade.  It  is  said  that  the  aver- 
age output  of  sh'eets  of  all  grades  at  present  is  proba- 
bly not  over  70  per  cent  of  capacity.  This  is  due  to  the 
shortage  in  steel,  cars  and  also  labor.  It  is  also  true 
that  some  concerns  which  have  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills 
are  concentrating  their  efforts  to  getting  out  a  maxi- 
mum output  of  tin  plate.  Leading  makers  of  sheets  say 
that  they  do  not  desire  any  change  in  prices  made,  as 
they  believe  it  will  be  unwisB  to  open  the  price  question 
again,  as  it  would  have  the  effect  of  unsettling  the  trade. 
While  the  6.2.5c.  price  on  galvanized  sheets  is  regarded 
as  low  it  is  likely  that  present  Government  prices  on  all 
grades  of  sheets  may  stand  for  the  next  year  or  more. 
Detail  prices  on  sheets  are  given  on  page  1391. 

Tin  Plate. — Mills  have  covered  their  trade  on  tin 
plate  for  first  half  of  1918,  and  in  some  cases  have  taken 
contracts  for  second  half,  the  prices  to  be  adjusted  later, 
and  if  no  change  is  made  in  the  Government  price  of 
$7.75  for  first  half,  this  price  will  also  stand  for  second 
half  of  next  year.  The  export  demand  is  active,  but 
most  concerns  are  refusing  to  quote  on  export  business. 
There  still  remain  some  contracts  for  tin  plate  for  ex- 
port taken  as  long  ago  as  late  in  1915  and  during  1916, 
which  have  not  been  cleaned  up,  and  shipments  on  some 
of  these  contracts  are  still  going  forward.  Leading  tin 
plate  makers  say  they  are  absolutely  confident  that  the 
output  this  year  will  not  only  be  large  enough  to  fully 
meet  the  demand  for  containers  of  non-perishable  foods, 
but  will  also  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  heavy 
buying  expected  by  the  Government  for  shipment  to  our 
allies.  The  present  output  of  tin  plate  is  estimated  at 
close  to  95  per  cent  of  capacity  in  spite  of  the  shortage 
in  cars,  steel  and  the  often  trouble  in  getting  pig  tin 
promptly.  We  quote  coke  plate  at  $7.75  per  base  box 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  for  Bessemer  or  open  hearth  stock. 
Prices  on  terne  plate,  output  of  which  next  year  will  no 
c'oubt  be  relatively  small,  are  given  on  page  1391. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  new  civil  demand  for 
iron  and  steel  bars  is  only  fair,  but  mills  are  sold  up 
for  some  time,  and  have  not  material  to  offer  for 
prompt  delivery.  Consumers  whose  stocks  are  low, 
and  who  are  trying  to  buy  either  iron  or  steel  bars  for 
prompt  shipment,  say  they  cannot  find  mills  that  will 
accept  their  orders.  The  demand  for  reinforcing  steel 
bars  is  dull,  due  to  the  large  falling  off  in  building 
operations  all  over  the  country.  We  quote  steel  bars 
at  2.90c.  and  refined  iron  bars  3.50c.  in  carloads,  f.o.b. 
mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — The  domestic  and  export  demand  for 
wire  rods  is  active,  and  several  mills  are  practically 
sold  up  and  are  not  seeking  new  orders.  On  a  recent 
inquiry  for  about  500  tons  of  soft  Bessemer  or  open- 
hearth  rods  for  shipment  to  Canada  $75  per  ton,  or 
higher,  was  quoted.  Prices  of  rods  for  export  are 
arbitrary,  the  mills  quoting  whatever  they  see  fit. 
On  domestic  orders  all  mills  are  quoting  the  $57  price 
for  soft  rods,  and  the  supply  available  is  limited.  The 
demands  of  the  Government  on  the  steel  mills  are  so 
heavy  that  some  concerns  rolling  rods  and  wire  prod- 
ucts are  running  light  in  these  departments,  diverting 
more  of  their  raw  steel  to  other  products,  on  Govern- 
ment orders.  Prices  on  rods  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  1391. 

Wire  Products. — The  new  demand  for  wire  and  wire 
nails  is  reported  by  mills  to  be  active,  and  some  mills 
have  their  output  well  under  contract  over  first  quar- 
ter of  next  year.  There  is  still  a  feeling  in  the  wire 
trade  that  Government  prices  were  lower  than  they 
should  have  been,  and  there  is  some  agitation  for  a 
change  to  a  higher  basis  about  Jan.  1,  but  it  is  not 
believed  this  will  be  effective.  The  conservative  element 
in  the  trade  believes  it  would  be  wrong  to  stir  up  the 
matter  of  prices  and  make  a  change,  as  this  would 
have  the  effect  of  unsettling  trade  conditions  again. 
Small  mills  that  buy  rods  and  pay  $57  for  them  claim 
they  cannot  draw  wire  and  make  wire  nails  and  aver- 
age a  fair  profit.  The  export  demand  for  wire  and 
wire  nails  is  fairly  heavy,  and  the  Government  is  plac- 
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ing  fair-sized  orders  for  its  own  use  and  also  for  the 
Allies.  Mills  report  that  on  any  export  shipments  of 
wire  and  wire  nails  they  are  able  to  make  they  realize 
much  higher  than  domestic  prices.  Recently  wire  nails 
for  export  were  sold  at  very  close  to  $4.75  base,  per 
keg,  f.o.b.  dock  New  York  City.  It  is  very  probable 
the  output  of  wire  and  wire  nails  will  be  more  or  less 
restricted  over  the  next  three  or  four  months,  as  con- 
cerns are  badly  in  need  of  steel  for  Government  orders. 
Prices  on  wire  and  wire  nails  being  quoted  by  all  the 
mills  are  given  on  page  1391. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Most  of  the  new  orders  being 
taken  by  local  makers  of  nuts  and  bolts  are  either 
direct  or  indirect  Government  business,  new  buying  by 
domestic  consumers  being  light.  Some  contracts  for 
nuts  and  bolts  placed  some  time  ago  were  readjusted 
to  the  basis  of  the  new  Government  discounts,  while 
others  were  not  changed.  Makers  report  that  steel  is 
coming  in  promptly,  and  output  of  nuts  and  bolts  at 
the  present  is  running  very  close  to  100  per  cent  of 
capacity.  The  Government  discounts,  which  are  stand- 
ard on  all  orders,  are  given  on  page  1391. 

Rivets. — Makers  report  the  civil  demand  is  very  dull, 
while  Government  orders,  both  direct  and  indirect,  are 
heavy  and  constitute  nearly  all  the  new  business  that 
is  being  placed.  As  noted  before,  contracts  for  rivets 
placed  sometime  ago  at  higher  than  the  Government 
prices  have  been  readjusted  to  the  new  Government 
basis,  so  that  all  buyers  are  receiving  their  rivets  at 
the  same  price.  We  quote  structural  rivets  at  $4.65 
and  cone-head  boiler  rivets  at  $4.75  base,  in  carloads, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — At  the  time  the  Government 
prices  on  hoops  and  bands  were  given  out,  mills  were 
sold  up  six  to  eight  months  or  longer,  with  the  result 
that  the  new  demand  is  quiet.  Any  mills  that  may  be 
in  position  to  furnish  hoops  or  bands  promptly  are 
quoting  the  Government  price  of  2.90c.  on  steel  bands, 
extras  as  per  the  steel  bar  card,  and  3.50c.  on  steel 
hoops,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — The  Government  is  doing  really  all  the 
new  buying  in  shafting,  the  demand  from  domestic 
consumers  being  very  dull.  Makers  report  that  the 
screw  stock  machine  and  the  automobile  trades  are 
buying  practically  no  shafting,  and  shipments  on  con- 
tracts made  some  time  ago  with  automobile  builders 
are  being  held  up.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  taking  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  entire  output 
of  shafting  at  present,  which  is  much  lighter  than  usual 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  of  three  makers 
have  been  closed  for  some  time  due  to  labor  troubles. 
The  discount  of  17  per  cent  on  shafting  makes  the 
base  price  $4.15  per  100  lb.  on  2-in.  to  3-in.  rounds. 
We  quote  cold  rolled  shafting  in  large  and  small  lots 
at  17  per  cent  off  list,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Makers  report  the  new 
demand  fairly  active,  and  the  large  consuming  trade 
is  pretty  well  covered  over  the  next  60  to  90  days.  As 
before  noted,  some  consumers  who  had  made  contracts 
at  9c.  per  lb.  had  these  readjusted  to  the  basis  of  7c., 
this  being  the  price  quoted  by  makers  of  cold  rolled 
strip  steel  prior  to  the  time  the  Government  prices 
came  out.  It  is  not  believed  there  will  be  any  change 
in  prices  on  cold  rolled  strip  steel  on  Jan.  1,  as  the 
present  price  of  $6.50  per  100  lb.  is  held  by  manufac- 
turers and  consumers  to  be  eminently  fair. 

We  quote  cold  rolled  strip  steel  at  16.50  and  hot  rolled 
at  $4.50  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days,  less  2 
per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days,  when  sold  in  quantities  of 
300  lb.  or  more. 

Hot  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Makers  report  they  are  ad- 
hering absolutely  to  the  new  Government  price  of  $4.50 
per  100  lb.  on  hot  rolled  strip  steel,  but  it  is  claimed 
this  price  is  none  too  firm. 

Railroad  Spikes. — Makers  report  the  new  demand  for 
railroad  spikes  from  railroads  as  being  very  dull,  but 
from  the  jobbing  trade  as  fairly  active.  We  now  quote 
standard  sizes  of  railroad  spikes  at  4.50c.;  V^-in.  railroad 
spikes,  5.50c.  base;  %-in.  and  7/16-in.,  6c.  base;  5/16- 
in.,  7c.  base,  per  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Wrought  Pipe. — On  lap  weld  iron  and  steel  pipe  mills 
are  sold  up  for  some  months,  but  on  butt-weld  sizes  can 


make  fairly  prompt  shipments.  The  new  demand  for 
butt-weld  pipe  all  over  the  country  is  dull  owing  to  the 
large  falling  off  in  building  operations.  The  Govern- 
ment is  a  fairly  large  buyer  of  steel  pipe,  through  the 
subcommittee  on  tubular  products,  and  those  orders  are 
being  filled  and  shipped  promptly.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  state  that  the  iron  and  steel  pipe  mills  have  given 
their  utmost  support  to  the  Government  in  turning  out 
and  shipping  its  orders  for  pipe  promptly.  Very  little 
lap-weld  pipe  is  available  for  delivery  before  the  second 
half  of  next  year. 

Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  given  on  page 
1391. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Nearly  all  the  new  buying  in  boiler 
tubes  is  on  Government  direct  or  indirect  orders.  One 
leading  maker  of  boiler  tubes  and  seamless  steel  tubing 
is  turning  over  75  per  cent  or  more  of  its  output  to  the 
Government  and  has  many  thousands  of  tons  of  boiler 
tubes  on  its  books  for  the  new  Government  ships  being 
built  at  the  various  yards.  It  is  said  none  of  the  boiler 
tube  mills  can  take  on  new  orders  for  delivery  before 
late  next  year.  Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  tubes  are 
given  on  page  1391. 

Coke. — The  car  supply  in  the  coke  regions  last  week 
was  very  little  better  and  is  still  very  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  The  recent  action  taken  by  the  railroads 
in  appointing  a  general  committee  of  vice-presidents  of 
eastern  roads,  which  has  its  offices  in  the  Union  Arcade 
building,  this  city,  and  also  the  sub-committee  on  coal 
and  coke  movement  which  has  its  offices  in  Cumberland, 
Md.,  it  is  expected  will  soon  put  the  movement  of  coal 
and  coke  on  a  better  basis.  All  the  blast  furnaces  in 
the  Pittsburgh  and  valley  districts  are  suffering  for 
lack  of  coke  and  on  several  days  last  week  some  coke 
producers  did  not  get  more  than  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  cars  they  needed.  The  new  demand  for 
furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  is  very  active,  but 
only  a  limited  amount  is  available  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  cars  in  which  to  ship  it.  We  quote  fur- 
nace coke  at  $6;  foundry,  $7,  and  crushed  coke  over  1-in. 
size  $7.30,  all  in  net  tons  at  oven.  The  output  of  coke 
in  the  upper  and  lower  Connellsville  regions  for  the 
week  ending  Nov.  24  was  316,017  tons,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  week  of  9777  tons. 

Old  Material. — Following  the  recent  purchases  of 
heavy  steel  scrap  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  the  local  scrap  market  has  again 
quieted  down  and  very  little  material  is  being  sold  by 
dealers  to  consumers.  In  fact,  dealers  say  they  would 
just  about  as  soon  not  do  any  business  under  the 
present  unsatisfactory  railroad  conditions.  They  also 
say  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pick  up  scrap  and  make 
shipment  of  it,  and  sell  it  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
Government  and  realize  a  profit.  The  railroads  are 
practically  refusing  to  furnish  cars  for  shipments  of 
scrap,  even  when  it  is  shown  that  the  scrap  is  to  be 
i^sed  in  making  steel  for  Government  purposes.  AH  the 
railroads  have  embargoes  on,  and  are  refusing  to  re- 
ceive loaded  cars  of  scrap  from  other  roads.  There 
were  no  important  sales  of  scrap  the  past  week. 

Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and  other 
consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight  rates, 
per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  FoUansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered J29.00  to  130.00 

No.  1  foundry  cast 27.00  to    28.00 

ReroUing  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge. Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,  Pa 36.00  to    37.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap. . . .    24.00  to    25.00 
Bundled  sheet  scrap,   sides  and   ends, 
f.o.b.     consumer's    mill,     Pittsburgh 

district 22.00  to    23.00 

Bundled  sheet  stumping  scrap 20  00  to    22.00 

No.   1  railroad  malleable  stock 26.00  to    27.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 18.00  to    10.00 

Low  pho.sphorus  melting  stock Slt.OO  to    40.00 

Iron  car  axle.s 4  2.00  to    43.00 

Steel   car   axles 13.00  to    44.00 

I..ocom()tive  axles,  steel.  .'.0.00  to    HI. 00 

No.   1   busholing  scrap..  J4.00  to    2.'i.00 

Machino  shop  turnings IS. 00  to    19.00 

Ca.st-iron  wheels 32.00  to    33.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels 34.00  to    3.">.00 

•Sheet   bar  crop  ends 34.00  to    3.''.. 00 

Cast-iron   borings    1 8.00  to    1 9.00 

.Vo.  1   railroad  wrought  scrap 35.00  10    36.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 23.00  to    24.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 24.00  to    25.00 

•Shipping  point. 
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Chicago,  Dec.  3. 


While  miscellaneous  inquiry  is  active,  actual  orders 
for  finished  steel  products,  from  both  the  Government 
and  private  sources,  have  been  lighter,  as  was  to  be 
expected  after  the  heavy  Government  requirements 
booked  last  week.  Meanwhile,  specifications  are  good. 
November  proved  to  be  a  more  productive  month  with 
some  of  the  mills  than  was  October.  Consumers  prob- 
ably will  be  forced  to  proceed  in  a  hand-to-mouth  man- 
ner, so  far  as  their  steel  supplies  are  concerned,  for 
some  time,  in  view  of  Government  absorption,  the  scar- 
city of  cars  and  the  tendency  of  the  mills  to  avoid  com- 
mitting themselves  too  far  ahead.  Producers  are  faced 
with  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  their  capacities  will 
be  taken  by  Government  needs,  and  they  wish  to  avoid 
commitments  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  meet,  it 
being  considered  not  improbable  that  demand  in  some 
directions  may  be  so  great  that  output  in  other  direc- 
tions will  be  curtailed.  In  the  week,  the  Union  Pacific 
placed  3500  cars,  and  fabricating  jobs  involving  2000, 
1138,  250  and  175  tons  were  placed,  the  largest  amount 
being  for  a  theater  in  Chicago,^  to  be  supplied  by  an 
Eastern  mill.  Bolts  and  nuts  are  extremely  active. 
The  leading  independent  has  sold  its  full  quota  of 
sheets  for  the  first  quarter.  Pig  iron  has  been  lively, 
especially  for  malleable  and  high  silicon  iron,  basic  also 
being  in  demand,  and  altogether  the  probability  of  a 
shortage  is  looming  up  bigger.  It  is  predicted  that 
practically  every  foundry  will  soon  be  engaged  on  war 
work.  Inactivity  in  some  trades  may  somewhat  ease 
the  iron  situation,  the  makers  of  sanitary  products  and 
cast-iron  pipe  not  having  much  business  in  sight.  Old 
material  is  firm,  and  there  is  an  apparent  scarcity. 
The  earnings  of  brokers  are  being  restricted  to  a  degree 
which  has  suggested  that  they  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers on  a  commission  basis.  There  also  is  talk  of 
extending  fixed  prices  to  all  grades  of  scrap,  instead  of 
confining  them  to  the  four  items  now  affected.  Coke 
continues  extremely  hard  to  obtain. 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese 
have  been  made  at  $250,  and  this  is  regarded  as  the 
minimum.  Inquiries  are  fairly  numerous.  Bessemer 
ferrosilicon  is  hard  to  find,  but,  if  sold,  would  take  the 
Government  prices:  $55  for  10  per  cent;  $58.50  for  11 
per  cent  and  $61.60  for  12  per  cent,  all  furnace. 

Pig  Iron. — Inquiry  is  heavy  and  buying  has  been 
active  for  all  grades,  although  that  part  of  the  demand 
which  calls  for  malleable  and  high  silicon  iron  is  the 
heaviest.  Production  is  proceeding  at  a  good  rate,  but 
there  is  growing  uneasiness  as  to  whether  there  will 
be  sufficient  iron  to  go  round,  despite  the  fact  that  pro- 
duction will  be  augmented  by  at  least  one  new  furnace 
in  this  district  early  next  year.  Work  on  furnace  No.  5 
of  the  Iroquois  Iron  Co.  is  progressing  favorably,  and 
it  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  the  early  part  of 
1918.  Some  relief  may  come  from  the  falling  off  in 
demand  for  sanitary  products  and  cast-iron  pipe,  which 
already  is  being  experienced  by  their  makers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  predicted  that  as  soon  as  foundries 
complete  their  present  contracts  they  will  be  filled  with 
Government  work,  one  such  requirement,  immense  in 
itself,  being  the  castings  which  will  be  required  for 
engines  and  other  parts  of  the  steamships  which  the 
Government  is  now  building  or  has  planned  to  build. 
Iron  for  this  year  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find,  unless 
the  buyer  will  accept  low  silicons.  The  scarcity  of 
standard  analysis  grades  is  causing  melters  to  pay 
more  attention  to  mixing  with  a  view  of  utilizing  the 
grades  which  are  offered.  The  silveries  are  well  nigh 
unobtainable  from  either  the  Ohio  or  Tennc^ssee  makers, 
most  of  whom  arc  unwilling  to  sell  further  into  next 
year,  the  former  Iwcause  of  uncertainties  of  production. 
Basic  is  extremely  scarce  also.  An  illustration  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  market  belongs  to  the  sellers,  in 
all  save  price,  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  seller  of  south- 
ern iron  cannot  accept  an  order  for  more  than  1000 
tons  without  submitting  the  business  to  his  principal. 
The  following  quotations  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con 
sumers'  yards,  except  those  for  Northern  foundry,  mal- 


leable Bessemer  and  basic  irons,  which  are  f.o.b.  fur- 
nace, and  do  not  include  a  switching  charge  averaging 
50c.  per  ton: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.  2  to  5 f.'J7..'iO 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  No.   6  and   Scotch...  40.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  1 33.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 33.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  3 32.50 

Northern  hlgh-phosphoru.s   foundry 33.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  foundry  and  1  soft 38.50 

Southern  coke  No.  2  foundry 37.00 

Malleable   Bessemer 33.50 

Basic 33.00 

Low-phosphorus   (copper  free) 53.00 

Silvery,  7  per  cent 44.54 

Plates. — Since  placing  the  large  orders  of  a  week 
ago,  the  Government  has  not  been  so  conspicuous  as  a 
buyer.  While  plates  can  be  had  at  3.25c.,  Pittsburgh, 
or  3.465c.,  Chicago,  most  of  the  mills  have  none  to  offer 
for  industrial  consumption.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
reserve  everything  for  the  Government,  the  indications 
being  that  it  will  need  even  more  than  was  estimated. 
An  Ohio  mill  is  running  practically  100  per  cent  on 
Government  orders. 

For  material  out  of  warehouse  the  quotation  is  4.45c. 

Bars. — Inquiry  for  mild  steel  bars  is  fairly  lively, 
and  sales  are  being  made  from  time  to  time  on  the 
basis  of  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  3.115c.,  Chicago.  Rail 
carbon  bars  have  been  a  little  more  active,  sales  having 
been  made  around  3.25c.,  Chicago.  The  makers  are 
awaiting  the  fixing  of  an  official  price,  the  discussion  of 
which  has  been  going  on  for  several  weeks.  In  bar 
iron,  at  3.50c.,  Chicago,  there  has  been  some  business, 
but  not  a  great  deal. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bars,  4.10c.;  bar  iron,  4.10c.;  reinforcing 
bars,  4.10c.  ;  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  sizes  %  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes  ;  shafting,  list 
plus  10  per  cent. 

Structural  Material. — Not  much  change  is  to  be 
noted  in  structural  shapes,  although  in  the  week  two 
fairly  good  contracts  were  awarded,  one  for  2000  tons 
and  another  for  1138  tons.  Contrary  to  expectations,  a 
theater  project  has  progressed  to  the  letting  point,  al- 
though the  steel  was  cut  down  a  few  hundred  tons.  The 
Union  Pacific  has  placed  3500  cars,  of  which  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Co.  got  1000  gondolas,  the  Pullman  Co.  1000 
hoppers,  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  1000  stock- 
cars  and  the  Bettendorf  Co.  500  flat  cars.  The  same 
company  has  50  cabooses  and  200  oil  tank  cars,  but  its 
inquiry  for  1000  logging  trucks  has  been  cancelled.  The 
Illinois  Central  is  inquiring  for  1000  hoppers  and  300 
flat  cars,  and  there  also  is  under  inquiry  2000  cars  for 
South  America,  presumably  for  Chile.  Armour  &  Co. 
will  build  500  refrigerator  cars,  which  are  largely  of 
wood,  in  its  own  shops.  From  Eastern  sources  shapes 
can  be  had  at  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  or  3.215c.,  Chicago.  For 
material  out  of  warehouse,  jobbers  quote  4.20c. 

The  following  lettings  are  announced: 

Columbia  Steel  Co.,  extension  to  present  plant,  Pittsburg, 
Cal.,  250  ton.s.  to  Pacific  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Western  Vaudeville  Association,  State  and  Lake  Theatre 
Building,  Chicago,  2000  tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  renewal  of  inner  160  pockets. 
Ore  Dock  No.  3,  AUowez,  Wis.,  1138  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Utah  Copper  Co.,  structural  steel  for  new  rigger  shed. 
Magna,  Utah,  175  tons,  to  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Sheets. — So  heavy  has  been  the  demand  for  sheets 
that  the  leading  independent  has  booked  orders  to  the 
limit  of  its  capacity  over  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 
Beyond  March  it  is  not  selling,  finding  it  preferable  to 
keep  within  that  period  in  preparation  for  any  change 
in  Government  attitude  or  demands.  Another  producer 
has  no  black  or  galvanized  to  offer,  but  can  commit 
itself  further  on  blue  annealed.  Despite  the  situation, 
there  is  still  a  goodly  volume  of  unsatisfied  inquiry. 
Government  mill  prices  follow:  No.  28  black,  5c.;  No. 
10  blue  annealed,  4.25c.,  and  No.  28  galvanized,  6.2.5c., 
all  Pittsburgh. 

Wo  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
jiuantity.  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  5.45c.;  No.  28 
black,    0.45c.  ;    and   No.    28   galvanized,    7.70c. 

('ast-lron  Pipe. — Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  postponed  un- 
til Dec.  14  the  taking  of  bids  on  4500  tons,  this  being 
the   second   postponement.     Jackson,   Mich.,  has   taken 
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bids  on  167  tons,  but  has  made  no  award.    The  market 
is  quiet  and  prices  without  change. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4-ln.,  $58.50;  6-in.  and  larger.  $55.50,  with  $1  extra 
for  Class   A   water  pipe   and   gas  pipe. 

Wire  Products. — That  specifications  are  good  com- 
prises the  report  on  wire.  We  quote  as  follows,  per 
100  lb.  to  jobbers: 

Nails,  $3.50,  Pittsburgh  ;  plain  fence  wire,  $3.25  ;  painted 
barb  wire,  $3.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  $4.35  ;  polished  staples, 
$3.65,   and  galvanized  staples,   $4.35. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Light  rails  are  in  active 
demand  and  in  limited  quantities  available  at  the  re- 
cently fixed  Government  prices,  the  base  being  3c.  per 
lb.  for  25  to  45-lb.  in  carload  lots.    We  quote: 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  4.50c.  to  5c.,  base  :  small  spikes, 
4.75c.  to  5.50c.,  base  ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  5.50c.  to 
6c.,  all  in  carloads,  Chicago:  tie  plates,  $70  to  $80  f.o.b.  mill, 
net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38  base 
(nominal)  ;  open  hearth,  $40  (nominal).  For  prices  of  light 
rails  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  Pittsburgh  report. 

Old  Material. — There  is  some  buying  from  day  to 
day,  but  the  volume  cannot  be  called  large,  partly  be- 
cause there  is  no  great  amount  of  scrap  to  sell  and 
further  because,  with  the  prices  of  the  leading  items 
fixed,  there  is  no  need  for  precipitate  action.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  fix  prices  for  every  grade  of  scrap, 
also  to  have  the  brokers  placed  on  a  commission  basis, 
whereby  they  would  receive  a  fixed  amount  per  ton 
from  the  mills  for  the  transactions  they  negotiate.  It 
is  argued  that  the  consumers  look  to  the  brokers  and 
dealers  for  material,  and  if,  in  consequence,  the  brokers 
take  care  of  their  customers,  it  is  right  that  they  should 
be  compensated.  Yet  on  a  number  of  items  they  are 
likely  to  be  asked  to  pay  the  full  Government  price — 
all  that  they  can  charge  their  customer.  This  is  true  of 
No.  1  railroad  wrought,  for  which  the  railroads  are 
getting  $31.25,  per  net  ton  on  track.  This  is  equal  to 
$35,  gross  ton,  the  maximum  price  which  the  Govern- 
ment fixed.  It  follows  that  the  brokers  cannot  pay 
$31.25  and,  in  turn,  sell  it  to  the  mills  for  that  amount. 
A  commission  from  the  consumers  would  rectify  this 
situation  and  supply  the  incentive  for  the  broker  to 
perform  his  functioTi — locate  material  and  arrange  for 
its  transfer.  Under  present  conditions,  there  is  no 
motive  for  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  broker  and 
there  would  be  none  under  the  commission  arrange- 
ment. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  and  the  Lake 
Erie  both  have  extensive  lists  before  the  trade.  We 
quote  for  delivery  at  buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity, all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per   Orosa   Ton 

Old  iron  rails $37.00  to  $38.00 

Relaying  rails   50.00  to  55.00 

Old  carwheels 30.00  to  31.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 35.00  to  36.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 33.50  to  34.50 

Heavy   melting   steel   scrap 28.00  to  29.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart  28.00  to  29.00 

Shoveling   steel    27.00  to  28.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 23.00  to  24.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $36.50  to  $37.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 37.50  to  38.50 

Steel  angle  bars 26.00  to  27.00 

Iron  car  axles 45.00  to  46.00 

Steel  car  axles 41.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 31.25  to  32.25 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 29.00  to  30.00 

Cut   forge    28.50  to  29.00 

Pipes  and  flues 22.00  to  23.00 

No.  1  bushellng 24.00  to  25.00 

No.  2  bu.sheling 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 32.00  to  33.00 

Coil   springs    38.00  to  39.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  19.00  to  20.00 

Boiler  punchlngs 31.50  to  32.50 

Ijocomotive  tires,  smooth 33.00  to  34.00 

Machine-.shop  turnings    16.50  to  17.50 

Cast   borings    16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  cast  scrap 23.50  to  24.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 19.00  to  20.00 

Grate   bars    19.00  to  20.00 

Brake  shoes    19.50  to  21.00 

Railroad  malleable   27.00  to  28.00 

Agricultural    malleable    23.25  to  24.25 

Country    mixed    scrap 18.00  to  19.00 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Inquiry  is  piling  in  on  the  makers 
whose  greatest  problem  now  is  finding  material  where- 
with to  manufacture  their  product.  Some  of  the  cur- 
rent orders  come  from  firms  having  Government  con- 


tracts and  therefore  must  have  precedence.  One  large 
manufacturer  has  revised  all  contracts  on  his  books, 
making  them  conform  with  the  recently  announced 
Government  prices.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the 
price  of  lots  out  of  store.  For  prices  and  freight  rates 
see  finished  iron  and  steel,  Pittsburgh,  page  1391. 

Store    prices    are    as    follows:     Structural    rivets,    5.50c. 
boiler  rivets,   5.60c.  ;   machine  bolts  up  to    %    x   4    in.,   40-10 
larger  sizes,    35-5;    carriage  bolts   up  to    %    x   6   in.,    40-2% 
larger  sizes,  30-5  :  hot  pressed  nuts,  square,  $2,  and  hexagon 
$2  off  per  100  lb.  ;  lag  screws,  50  per  cent  off. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  4. 

The  railroad  congestion  is  the  most  trying  situation 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  faced  in  many  years. 
There  is  no  perceptible  relief  as  yet  in  the  coal  and 
coke  shortage  and  many  open-hearth  furnaces  in  this 
district  are  out  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  supplies  of 
gas  coal,  while  blast  furnaces  are  making  a  poor  rec- 
ord of  production  through  lack  of  coke.  It  seems  as 
if  all  of  the  troubles  which  handicap  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel  are  directly  traceable  to  the  inability 
of  the  transportation  systems  to  cope  with  present 
heavy  shipments.  Effective  and  permanent  relief  seems 
out  of  the  question  as  long  as  the  present  inadequate 
supply  of  locomotives  and  cars,  complicated  by  labor 
shortage  and  a  confusion  of  priority  shipments,  con- 
tinues. Despite  efforts  of  the  Government  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  freight  by  various  measures,  the  con- 
gestion threatens  to  last  throughout  the  winter,  and 
will  surely  become  more  serious  when  winter  snows 
fall,  in  spite  of  anything  that  can  be  done.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  manufacturing  consumers  who  are  not  en- 
gaged on  war  work  will  suffer  the  greatest  from  lack 
of  coal,  coke  and  pig  iron.  Shortage  of  pig  iron  grows 
more  serious  and  will  become  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  during  the  next  few  months.  It  is  becoming  im- 
possible to  ship  pig  iron  on  some  of  the  railroads  except 
to  war  contractors,  and  some  sellers  of  iron  now  de- 
cline to  enter  into  contracts  with  consumers  who  cannot 
produce  a  Government  order  number.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  tightening  of  the  shipping  regulations  so  that  it 
is  not  so  easy  for  companies  furnishing  Government 
order  numbers  to  obtain  iron.  Railroads  which  carry 
iron  from  the  Virginia  furnaces  have  found  that  a 
general  embargo  against  all  but  shipments  for  Govern- 
ment work  has  not  proved  effective  in  curtailing  ship- 
ments; so  now  every  shipment  of  pig  iron  must  be  con- 
signed to  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  accompanied  by  a  special 
envelope  giving  information  to  the  railroad  as  to  the 
character  of  the  war  work  the  consignee  is  doing  and 
the  amount  of  iron  required.  The  effect  of  this  will 
probably  be  to  prevent  consumers  from  obtaining  ship- 
ments of  iron  larger  than  the  quantity  actually  re- 
quired for  the  Government  work.  Present  conditions 
point  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  many  foundries 
will  find  themselves  in  a  serious  predicament  when 
their  present  stocks  of  iron  are  gone.  Unless  they  are 
very  largely  on  Government  work,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  get  iron,  and  undoubtedly  many  will  be  obliged 
to  suspend  operations.  A  general  embargo  has  been 
issued  by  the  railroads  against  shipment  of  pig  iron 
and  all  steel  products  to  seaboard  for  export.  This 
embargo  is  a  sweeping  one  and  until  lifted  will  cut  off 
all  export  shipments.  Exceptions  are  to  be  made  to 
this  in  the  case  of  our  Allies  when  ships  are  available 
to  move  the  present  accumulation  of  freight  at  sea- 
board. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  declared  an 
embargo  on  Philadelphia  and  all  eastbound  shipments 
from  Pittsburgh  and  other  points  West  must  be  routed 
so  as  to  avoid  Philadelphia.  Congestion  of  freight  in 
this  city  is  so  serious  that  shipments  cannot  be  made 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  this  works  a 
particular  hardship  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  scrap. 

Pig  Iron. — Present  conditions  point  to  an  alarming 
shortage  of  pig  iron  for  next  year.  The  demand  for 
basic  iron  is  large  and  insistent.  There  are  many 
inquiries  in  the  market  for  the  first  half  of  1918  which 
cannot  be  satisfied.  In  a  few  instances,  steel  mills 
have  contracted  for  Bessemer  iron  at  $36.30,  furnace,  to 
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take  the  place  of  their  basic  requirements.     Practically 
all  furnaces  are  sold  up  for  the  first  quarter  and  many 
have  no  iron  to  sell  for  the  first  half.     Selling  is  now 
general  for  the  third  quarter  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  contracting   it  will   not  be   long   before   the   entire 
furnace  production  for  1918  will  have  been  contracted 
for,  if  the  furnaces  are  willing  to  make  commitments 
that  far  ahead.     Although  the  demand  for  basic  iron 
is  the  largest,  there  is  also  considerable  demand  for  low 
phosphorus   iron,   one   inquiry   calling   for   15,000   tons 
for    first   half.      Inquiries    for   foundry    iron    are    also 
numerous  and  make  a  large  aggregate.     Some  sellers 
decline  to  quote  even  to   good  customers  who  cannot 
assure   the    seller   that   they   will   be   able   to   produce 
Government  order  numbers   before  time  of  shipment. 
It  is  the   opinion   of  a   majority   in  the  trade  that  it 
will   soon   be   impossible   for   iron  consumers   who  are 
not  on  war   work   to   obtain   shipments,   even   if  they 
have  iron  under  contract.    With  a  scarcity  of  all  grades 
of  iron  and  many  war  contractors  clamoring  for  sup- 
plies,  it   is   certain   that   after   the   war   requirements 
are  satisfied,   there  will  be   little   or  no   iron   left  for 
those  not  engaged  on  war  work.     Practically  all  of  the 
steel  makers  are  so  heavily  engaged  in  manufacturing 
for   the    Government   that   their   wants   will   be   taken 
care   of   so   far   as   possible,   but   many   foundries   are 
utilizing  only  a  minor  part  of  their  capacity  for  war 
work  and  they  will  not  long  be  able  to  obtain  a  supply 
sufficient  to   provide   for   non-government  work   along 
with  their  war  work.     Obviously,  a  foundry  which  is 
engaged  only  10  or  20  per  cent  on  war  work  cannot 
continue  to  operate  without  loss  unless  it  can  obtain 
sufficient  iron  to  provide  for  other  work  as  well.     In- 
stances are  cited  of  foundries  having  war  orders  for, 
say,  25  tons  of  castings  which  have  obtained  200  or  300 
tons  of  pig  iron,  using  the  surplus  on  private  work. 
Restrictions  on  shipping  point  clearly  to  the  conclusion 
that   this   practice  will   not  be   possible   much   longer. 
Virginia    railroads    have    not   succeeded    in    materially 
curtailing   shipments   of   iron   by   declaring   a   general 
embargo  against  all  but  Government  orders,  so  have 
tightened  shipping  restrictions  by  requiring  the  furnace 
to  consign  the  iron  to  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  to  file  with  the  bill  of  lading  a  special 
envelope  containing  specific  information  as  to  the  ship- 
ment.    The  effect  of  this  new  order  will  be  to  prevent 
so-called  non-essential  industries  from   obtaining   iron 
and  to  curtail  shipments  even  to  essential  industries  to 
actual    requirements    for    Government   work.      One    of 
the  large  inquiries  for  foundry  iron  in  the  market  is 
from    a   radiator   company,   which   wants    12,000    tons 
throughout  1918.     A  sales  office  here  is  offering  a  fair 
tonnage  of  washed  metal  for  delivery  during  the  first 
half.    Washed  metal  is  being  successfully  used  in  some 
instances  as  a  substitute  for  low  phosphorus  pig  iron. 
It  analyzes  0.025  in  phosphorus,  0.025  in  sulphur  and 
contains  no  silicon,  manganese  or  copper.    The  price  is 
based  on  the  fixed  price  for  low  phosphorus  iron,  but  is 
considerably  higher.     A  question  has  arisen  between 
buyers  and  sellers  in  a  few  instances  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  a  premium  for  reductions  in  the  sulphur 
content  of  low  phosphorus  iron  below  0.04,  the  point 
fixed  for  the  $53  grade.     Provision  was  made  for  the 
addition  of  $1.50  for  each  0,005  reduction  in  phosphorus 
below  0,04,  but  nothing  was  said  as  to  sulphur  in  the 
price  agreement.    In  one  instance,  the  matter  has  been 
•ubmitted  to  authorities  in  Washington  for  a<ljustment. 
We  quote  standard   grades   of  pig  iron   as  follows  at 
furnace,    to    which    should    be    added    the    freight    to 
destination: 

SSantem  Pcnnnylvnnla  No.  IX...  .  .  .|S4.50 

Eantern  F'cnn«ylvnnla  No,  2  X ...    33.50 

Eaatern  IVnnxylvanIn  No.  i  foundry 88,00 

Virginia  No.  2  X 88.50 

Virginia  No,  2  foundry 88.00 

Basic    •  .   25.fO 

<3ny  forge   .  ■  •   32.00 

B€iMwmer     ,  .  .  .    3fl  30 

BUndard  low  ph-  r,3.00 

Low  pho»iphoru»i    '  0,00 

Coke<— Scarcity  of  coke  continues  one  of  the  most 
flerious  factors  in  production  of  pig  iron.  Foundries  arc 
also  suffering  severely  and  their  melt  has  been  consid- 
erably reduced  because  of  inability  to  obtain  coke  as 


needed.  Foundries  which  are  on  war  work  have  in 
many  instances  used  more  coke  than  they  expected  to, 
and  the  deliveries  on  contracts  do  not  satisfy  their  re- 
quirements. Hence  they  are  continually  short  and  are 
asking  the  producers  to  anticipate  deliveries.  We  quote 
blast  furnace  coke  at  $6,  ovens,  and  72-hr.  foundry  coke 
at  $7,  ovens,  with  none  for  prompt  delivery  to  be  had. 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese  shows  weakness,  now 
being  quoted  at  from  $235  to  $245.  The  business  done 
is  principally  in  carload  lots.  Spiegeleisen  is  also 
slightly  weaker  and  $00,  furnace,  can  now  generally  be 
done  for  any  delivery.  Notwithstanding  the  belief  of 
producers  of  ferromanganese  that  imports  of  man- 
ganese ore  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  requirements,  and 
thereby  cause  a  shortage  later  on  of  ferromanganese, 
buyers  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  place  con- 
tracts for  forward  delivery.  Some  fairly  large  con- 
tracts have  been  placed,  but  there  are  many  steel  mills 
which  have  not  covered  for  next  year. 

Semi-Finished  Material. — There  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous demand  for  billets  and  slabs  if  there  appeared  any 
likelihood  of  mills  being  willing  to  accept  contracts  for 
■next  year.  The  steel  mills  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  will 
require  all  of  the  billets  and  slabs  they  will  produce  for 
their  own  finishing  mills,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
any  large  quantities  will  be  offered  in  this  market  for 
some  time.  A  fair  tonnage  of  Bessemer  rerolling  bil- 
lets, which  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  mill  had  to  offer 
for  prompt  delivery,  was  quickly  taken  and  no  more 
orders  will  be  accepted  in  the  immediate  future.  This 
mill  had  a  part  of  its  Bessemer  steel  capacity  avail- 
able for  the  next  few  months  and  has  accepted  con- 
tracts for  sheet  bars  aggregating  about  25,000  tons,  de- 
liveries to  be  spread  equally  over  the  next  three  months. 

Sheets. — Contracting  for  first  quarter  continues 
fairly  active,  especially  in  blue  annealed  sheets.  A 
peculiar  situation  exists  with  regard  to  warehouse  prices 
on  sheets.  Although  the  prices  agreed  upon  with  the 
Government  permit  the  jobbers  to  charge  5.435c.,  Phil- 
adelphia, for  No.  10  blue  annealed,  which  is  mill  cost 
and  freight,  plus  a  profit  of  Ic.  per  pound,  they  have 
not  in  a  great  many  instances  been  able  to  obtain  this 
price  because  the  sheet  mills  have  had  fair-sized  lots 
to  offer  from  their  stock  sheets,  and  the  mills  charge 
only  50c.  per  100  lb.  above  the  mill  base  price  for  less 
than  carload  shipments.  As  a  result,  the  warehouses 
have  frequently  been  selling  blue  annealed  sheets  at 
the  mill  price,  4.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  their  only  profit 
has  been  the  cash  discount,  which  the  mills  give  them 
for  cash  within  10  days.  We  quote  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.25c.,  Pittsburgh;  No.  28  black  at  5c.  and  No. 
28  galvanized  at  5.25c. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Inquiry  for  structural  ma- 
terial for  building  purposes,  except  for  the  Government, 
has  fallen  off  practically  to  nothing.  Railroad  conges- 
tion is  no  doubt  a  contributing  factor,  buyers  realizing 
that  if  they  were  able  to  place  orders  for  non-Govern- 
ment work  they  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  satisfactory 
deliveries  owing  to  the  already  overcrowded  condition 
of  the  freight  transportation  systems,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  railroads  to  accept  nothing  but  material  essen- 
tial for  war  purposes.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  will 
establish  a  warehouse  and  will  sell  shapes,  plates  and 
other  finished  steel  at  the  recognized  warehouse  prices. 
Rollers  of  shapes  are  receiving  large  specifications  from 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  principally  for  ship- 
ment to  fabricators  which  are  doing  work  for  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and 
the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation.  Some  of  the  material 
is  being  shipped  to  points  as  far  distant  as  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  Canada,  there  to  be  fabricated  into  sections 
and  returned  to  the  shipyard  at  Hog  Island.  It  has 
doubtless  been  necessary  for  the  American  Interna- 
tional Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  utilize  all  of  the 
available  fabricating  plants  in  the  country,  regardless 
of  location,  to  complete  their  gigantic  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, but  steel  mills  look  upon  the  long  haul  and  back 
haul  of  this  material  as  something  which,  if  possible, 
should  have  been  avoided  in  view  of  present  transporta- 
tion difficulties.  The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation, 
which  was  the  first  to  place  its  contracts  with  fabri- 
cators, is  said  to  have  obtained  the  services  of  practi- 
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cally  all  of  the  Eastern  fabricating  plants,  leaving  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  no 
alternative  but  to  go  farther  West.  The  situation  on 
plates  is,  of  course,  the  same.  About  200,000  tons  of 
plates  and  shapes  will  be  required  for  the  second  lot 
of  70  ships  to  be  built  at  Hog  Island.  Bids  for  fabri- 
cated work  are  now  being  taken.  The  decision  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  to  make  Chicago  a  basing  point 
continues  to  disturb  Eastern  steel  producers,  and  it  is 
apparent  that,  except  on  Government  order,  steel  will 
not  be  sold  under  existing  conditions  for  delivery  west 
of  Pittsburgh.  If  a  Western  consumer  is  not  able  to 
place  his  orders  with  mills  in  Pittsburgh  or  west,  he 
will  probably  be  obliged  to  do  without  steel,  unless  he 
has  a  war  contract  and  can  obtain  deliveries  through 
the  Government.  Fewer  plates  are  now  being  sold. 
One  company,  which  has  been  taking  orders  for  the 
past  two  months,  is  now  practically  out  of  the  market, 
the  Government  having  given  it  orders  which  will  take 
a  large  part  of  its  capacity.  The  same  is  true  of  an- 
other plate  mill,  which  recently  sold  a  number  of  small 
tonnages  of  universal  plates.  When  the  Government 
authorities  learned  that  its  universal  mill  was  available, 
orders  for  Government  work  were  forthcoming,  and  this 
company  has  also  withdrawn  from  the  market.  Ship- 
ments of  shapes  and  plates  are  very  largely  for  Gov- 
ernment work.  A  shape  mill  in  this  district  shipped 
fully  50  per  cent  during  November  for  Government 
work,  and  expects  that  in  January  and  February  this 
will  be  increased  to  75  per  cent.  A  plate  mill  last  week 
shipped  its  entire  output  on  Government  order,  and  it 
expects  to  continue  doing  this  for  several  weeks,  at 
least.  The  new  plate  mill  of  the  Lukens  Steel  Co., 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  will  be  in  operation  in  February  and 
will  greatly  increase  this  company's  output.  The  situ- 
ation as  to  steel  bars  is  virtually  unchanged.  An  East- 
ern mill  will  soon  accept  contracts  from  its  regular 
customers  for  first  quarter  delivery  of  plates,  shapes 
and  bars  at  the  Government  prices.  Finishing  mills 
have  been  able  to  make  a  fair  rate  of  production  during 
November  by  utilizing  stocks  of  cold  ingots.  Ingot  pro- 
duction has  been  decreased  probably  25  per  cent  in  some 
plants  by  lack  of  sufficient  gas  coal  for  open-hearth 
furnaces.  A  few  of  the  largest  steel  companies,  which 
are  self-contained  in  coal  and  coke  supply,  have  made  a 
record  rate  of  production  in  November,  but  this  condi- 
tion is  not  general.  We  quote  shapes  at  3c.,  plates  at 
3.25c.  and  steel  bars  at  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bar  Iron. — Contracts  for  first  quarter  delivery  are 
now  being  taken  at  the  new  fixed  price,  which  is  gener- 
ally quoted  as  3.50c.,  Pittsburgh  base,  for  Eastern  de- 
livery, and  3.50c.,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  Western  delivery. 
This  makes  the  delivered  price  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity  3.685c.  Some  of  the  bar  iron  mills  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  are  operating  at  greatly  reduced  capac- 
ity, and  one  plant  is  closed  down  entirely  owing  to 
shortage  of  raw  materials. 

Rails. — An  Eastern  mill  has  received  a  Government 
order  for  5000  tons  of  standard  Bessemer  rails  for 
shipment  to  France. 

Wire  Nails. — The  American  International  €hipbuild- 
ing  Corporation  has  placed  an  order  for  20,000  kegs  of 
wire  nails  at  3.25c.  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Tubes. — An  eastern  Pennsylvania  steel  mill 
has  available  capacity  for  making  prompt  deliveries  of 
lapwelded  steel  tubes  in  practically  all  sizes  at  the 
agreed  prices. 

Old  Material. — A  scarcity  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  is 
developing  from  the  fact  that  the  small  dealers  through- 
out the  country  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  import 
of  fixed  prices  and  are  accumulating  stocks  in  the  belief 
that  higher  prices  will  be  obtainable  later.  If  there  is 
any  change  in  scrap  prices  by  the  Government,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  downward  than  upward.  Jobbers  have 
in  many  instances  tried  vainly  to  persuade  the  small 
dealers  to  sell.  Under  normal  conditions,  higher  prices 
usually  follow  heavy  snowstorms  because  of  congestion 
on  railroads  caused  thereby.  The  small  dealers  think  that 
such  will  be  the  case  this  year,  and  it  has  been  difficult 
to  educate  them  to  see  that  prices  cannot  go  higher 
without  the  consent  of  the   Government.     Such   mis- 


information does  not  extend  exclusively  to  the  small 
dealer,  however.  A  jobber  here  cites  the  case  of  a 
large  producer  who  did  not  know  until  told  a  few  days 
ago  that  any  scrap  prices  had  been  fixed  by  Government 
order.  Pittsburgh  steel  mills  have  largely  satisfied 
their  requirements  for  melting  steel,  but  fair  tonnages 
continue  to  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  $30,  Pittsburgh, 
while  sales  for  delivery  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  are 
generally  about  $27,  There  have  been  a  few  violations 
of  the  fixed  price  schedule,  and  it  is  probable  that  an 
announcement  will  be  made  soon  that  will  clarify  the 
fixed  price  arrangement  and  make  trading  less  difficult. 
We  quote  as  follows  for  delivery  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel ?27.00  to  $28.00 

Steel    rails,    rerolling 38.00  to  40.00 

Low  phoi^phorus  heavy  melting 36.00  to  38.00 

Old    iron    rails 38.00  to  40.00 

Old   carwhe  'Is    34.00  to  36.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 3.'>  00 

No.  1  yard  wiought 32.00  to  34.00 

No.    1    forge  fire 22.00  to  23  00 

Bundled   sheets    22  00  to  23.00 

No.    2   busheling 15. 50  to  IG.r.o 

Steel  turnings  (for  blast  furnace  use)  15.50  to  16.00 
Machine    shop    turnings    (for    rolling 

mill  use) 18.00  to  19.00 

Cast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use).   15.50  to  16.00 

Cast  borings  (clean) , 20  00 

No.    1    cast 31.00  to  33.00 

Grate  bars    21.50  to  22.50 

Stove    plate    22.00  to  23  00 

Railroad  malleable   30.00  to  32.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes    (new   specifications) 30.00  to  32.50 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Dec.  3. 
Pig  Iron. — Inquiry  is  of  large  proportions  for  foun- 
dry, malleable  and  basic,  but  particularly  for  foundry 
grades,  far  in  excess  of  ability  of  furnaces  to  supply, 
and  few  sales  are  made  in  comparison  to  the  number 
of  inquiries  received.  In  many  instances,  furnaces  have 
been  obliged  to  decline  to  accept  orders  for  deliveries 
desired  by  buyers  late  next  year,  as  they  are  sold  up 
for  at  least  through  the  third  quarter  of  1918  and  many 
uncertainties  are  connected  with  later  delivery.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  inquiries  received  are  for 
steel  making  iron  for  munitions  and  other  war  order 
work.  We  continue  to  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  furnace, 
Buffalo: 

No.   1  foundry $34.50 

No.  2  X 33.50 

No.    3   foundry 32.50 

Gray   forge    32.00 

Malleable     33.50 

Basic 33  00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo 39.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  has  been  greater 
inquiry  during  the  week  for  nearly  all  classes  of  fin- 
ished products  than  for  a  considerable  period  recently, 
the  larger  portion  representing  material  required  in 
connection  with  Government  contracts;  although  con- 
siderable inquiry  developed  for  special  bar  material  for 
regular  consumption.  Wire  rod  inquiries  also  are  be- 
fore the  market  from  Canadian  sources,  and  plate  or- 
ders are  seeking  placement  from  the  same  market. 
Billets  for  export  are  in  strong  demand  and  good-sized 
tonnages  are  going  forward  to  Italy  and  France  on  re- 
cent orders.  Manufacturers  of  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets, 
and  sales  agencies  for  same,  state  that  the  Government 
price  for  these  commodities  fixed  recently  by  the  bolt 
and  nut  division  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute by  request  of  the  War  Industries  Board  is  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  bringing  out  increased  specifications, 
for  the  reason  that  purchasers  now  know  what  to 
expect  in  the  way  of  definite  prices  and  more  business 
is  developing. 

Old  Material. — Demand  is  exceedingly  active  from 
both  local  and  outside  sources  and  prices  are  extremely 
strong  and  firmly  held,  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
scarcity  of  many  of  the  listed  commodities.  This 
scarcity  is  caused  very  largely  by  inability  of  dealers 
to  get  materials  in  yards  properly  classified  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  labor  for 
sorting  and  also  on  account  of  scarcity  of  cars  for 
loading.  The  price  is  held  very  firmly  at  the  maximum 
allowed  by  law — $30,     There  is  a  strong  demand  for 
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low  phosphorus  at  $40  per  ton;  also  for  No.  1  railroad 
wrought,  and  prices  have  advanced  on  a  number  of  com- 
modities. We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy    melting   steel $29.00  tu  $30.00 

l^ow   phosphorus    40.00  to  42.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 34.00  to  35.00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast...    30.00  to  31.00 

Iron   axles 45.00 

Steel  axles   45.00 

Carwheels   32.00  to  33.00 

Railroad  malleable 29.00  to  30.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 18.00  to  18.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings 26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings 19.00  to  20.00 

Iron   rails    37.00  to  38.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate 21.00  to  22.00 

Wrought    pipe    26.00  to  27.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 26.00  to  27.00 

No.   2  busheling  scrap 17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 19.00  to  20.00 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  4. —  {By  Wire.) 
Coincident  with  the  increasing  shortage  of  steel 
making  irons,  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
them.  The  inquiry  for  basic  is  not  only  from  nearby 
consumers  but  Eastern  mills  are  also  trying  to  locate 
a  future  supply.  The  Southern  Ohio  melter  whose 
inquiry  for  10,000  tons  was  mentioned  last  week  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  place  the  order  for  the  iron  wanted. 
Malleable  is  also  very  scarce,  but  the  demand  for 
it  is  not  quite  so  urgent.  The  South  continues  to  be 
the  main  source  of  supply  for  foundry  iron  and  while 
inquiries  are  light,  numerous  small  sales  have  been 
made  both  locally  and  through  southern  Ohio  and  In- 
diana. All  of  this  iron  is  wanted  for  shipment  in  the 
first  half  of  next  year.  Virginia  foundry  iron  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  this  market  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  odd  lots  that  are  offered  from  time 
to  time  and  readily  sold.  Hanging  Rock  furnaces  are 
so  far  behind  in  shipments  on  former  contracts  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  take  any  further  future  business. 
A  curtailment  in  the  production  of  Ohio  silvery  iron 
has  added  to  the  scarcity  of  high  silicon  iron  and  only 
occasional  car  loads  have  been  available  for  sale  lately. 
The  insufficient  furnace  coke  supply  has  almost  reached 
the  danger  line.  Based  on  freight  rate  of  $2.90  Birming- 
ham and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cin- 
cinnati, for  1917  shipment,  prices  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.   2  foundry  and   2  soft.  ...  ."$35.90 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  2 34.26 

Ba.sic,    Northern    ii.Zb 

Finished  Material.— With  no  exceptions,  the  jobbers 
report  business  as  being  quieter.  At  the  same  time,  the 
demand  for  reinforcing  concrete  bars  is  much  better 
than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Contractors  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  have  drawn  from  local  stocks  to  complete 
additions  to  plants  now  under  way,  and  while  the  orders 
sent  are  not  for  any  large-sized  tonnage,  the  total 
makes  a  very  fair  showing.  Wire  nails  are  held  at 
higher  figures  by  wholesale  houses  and  shipments  from 
stock  are  not  now  made  under  $4.10  per  keg  base,  and 
$4.20  is  the  asking  price.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  em- 
bargoes, shipments  from  the  mills  are  coming  through 
in  time  to  replenish  stocks  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  finished 
material.  The  mill  price  of  No.  28  black  sheets  is 
5.18 V^c,  and  No.  28  galvanized  6.43 Vzc.  f.o.b.  Cincin- 
nati or  Newport,  Ky.  We  quote  store  prices  as  follows: 
Plain  iron  and  steel  bars,  4,08c.;  twisted  steel  bars, 
%  X  l'^-in.,  4.2.'Jc.;  %-in.,  4.33c,;  V^-in.,  4.43c.;  %-in„ 
4,63c.,  and  '4 -in.,  4.88c.  Structural  shapes,  4,18c.;  plates 
14 -in.  and  heavier,  4.43c.;  cold  rolled  shafting  10  per 
cent  discount  from  list,  and  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets 
5,45c. 

Coki'. — Both  Connellsvillf  and  Wise  ('ounty  oper- 
ators are  taking  on  some  foundry  coke  contracts  at 
the  Government  price  of  $7  per  net  ton  at  oven.  How- 
ever, contracting  has  been  Homewhat  lighter  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  producer**  to  look  very  far  ahead  on 
account  of  the  uncertain  coal  supply.  Complaints  are 
more  frequent  as  to  delayed  shipments  from  all  dis- 
tricts due  to  the  car  shortage  situation  that  is  now  a 
more  serious  reality,  Furnace  coke  cannot  be  had  for 
either  prompt  or  forward  shipment,  as  the  producers 
have  all  they  can  do  to  take  care  of  their  old  contracts. 


Both  New  River  and  Pocahontas  operators  are  still  out 
of  the  market  with  exceptional  small  lots  of  foundry 
coke  that  can  he  disposed  of,  most  of  which  is  for 
nearby  shipment. 

Old  Material. — Price  conditions  are  unchanged  with 
a  probable  tendency  toward  lower  figures  on  prompt 
shipment  material.  It  is  still  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
send  forward  shipments  intended  for  the  larger  con- 
sumers in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  this  situation  will  improve  at  any  early 
date.  Cast  scrap  is  probably  firmer  than  wrought  scrap, 
but  this  is  looked  on  as  a  temporary  condition.  The  fol- 
lowing are  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  cars,  southern  Ohio 
and  Cincinnati. 

I'ar  Oross   Ton 

Bundled   sheet   Kcrai) $17.50  to  $18.00 

Old    iron    rails 32.00  to  32.50 

Relaying  rails,  50   lb.   and  up 44.00  to  44.50 

Rerolling  steel  rails 33.00  to  33.50 

Heavy   melting   steel   scrap 25.00  to  25.50 

Steel  rails   for  melting 24.50  to  25.00 

Old  carwheels    27.00  to  27.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought $29.00  to  $29.50 

Cast   borings    13.00  to  13.50 

Steel   turnings    13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

No.   1    machinery  cast 24.50  to  25.00 

Burnt  scrap    13.00  to  13.50 

Iron  axles 40.00  to  40.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)....  33.50  to  34.00 

Pipes  and  flues 15.50  to  Ifi.OO 

Malleable  cast    19.50  to  20.00 

Railroad   tank   and   sheet 14.50  to  15.00 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  3. 

Southern  pig  iron  manufacturers  are  selling  their 
product  right  along,  mainly  to  regular  customers,  but 
in  small  lots,  not  having  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
probable  make  for  the  first  half  of  the  coming  year 
left.  There  is  no  inclination  in  this  section  to  sell  be- 
yond July  1,  though  there  have  been  a  few  thousand 
tons  disposed  of  covering  the  entire  year.  Inquiries 
are  numerous,  and  even  districts  that  have  furnaces  of 
their  own  are  making  inquiry  a-s  to  the  earliest  time 
iron  can  be  shipped,  offering  to  pay  the  freight  rates 
in  addition  to  get  the  iron.  Production  and  delivery 
are  being  given  all  attention  in  this  section,  the  sales 
being  accomplished  without  effort.  The  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  has  shut  down  two  of  its  Thomas  blast 
furnaces  here  as  result  of  fire  destroying  the  tipple  and 
coal  washer  of  the  Sayreton  mines  last  week,  reducing 
the  coke  supply.  Iron  production  is  reduced  not  less 
than  500  tons  daily.  Sales  in  small  lots  are  beginning 
to  aggregate  fair  tonnage. 

Shipments  of  pig  iron  show  a  little  improvement 
recently,  but  old  contracts  in  hand  for  iron  can  hardly 
be  cleared  off  until  the  middle  of  summer.  All  sales 
now  are  f.o,b,  furnaces,  $33  per  ton,  No.  2  foundry, 
even  home  consumers  not  being  given  concession. 
Prominent  iron  men  of  the  South  visited  other  sections 
recently  and  found  that  demands  for  iron  were  such  that 
there  were  no  reasons  for  fears  as  to  future  production 
being  too  great.  Some  of  the  larger  consumers  who 
placed  o/ders  the  first  of  the  year  and  are  behind  in 
getting  what  is  due  them  still  have  representatives  in 
Birmingham  trying  to  get  the  iron  out.  Confidence  is 
expressed  that  the  iron  market  in  the  South. will  be 
strong  all  through  the  coming  year. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  production  in  the  South  is 
greater  now  than  it  ever  was,  but  the  demand  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  just  as  much 
shortage  as  ever  before.  Federal  control,  nationally 
and  locally,  is  in  effect,  even  to  the  retailing  of  the 
product,  yards  dealing  out  fuel  by  the  ton  and  within 
sight  almost  of  the  mines  being  without  stock.  Conten- 
tions are  on  between  operators  and  union  miners,  but 
expectations  are  that  there  will  be  arbitration  of  some 
kind,  and  not  a  dark  spot  is  to  be  noted  on  the  horizon. 
A  conference  will  be  held  between  the  two  interests 
and  the  National  Fuel  Administraljor,  Dr.  H.  A.  Gar- 
field, in  Washington  next  Thursday.  Coke  production 
is  good  in  this  section,  but  none  too  much.  Small  lot 
sales  arc  being  made  at  $7  per  ton,  foundry  coke,  and 
$6  for  furnace.  Contracts  made  some  time  ago  at  higher 
prices  are  on  the  wane. 
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Old  Material. — The  scrap  iron  and  steel  market  in 
the  South  is  stronger.  There  is  scarcity  of  old  material, 
and  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  getting  cars  with 
which  to  make  shipments.  Many  inquiries  for  scrap 
have  been  received  recently,  but  embargoes  in  the  East 
prevent  any  of  the  business  being  accepted.  The  Gov- 
ernment schedule  of  prices  on  scrap  iron  and  steel  has 
not  yet  been  reached  in  the  South.  Some  few  changes 
were  made  in  the  quotations  for  the  week.  Scrap  prices 
follow: 

Old    steel   axles $32.00  to  133.00 

Old  steel  rails 26.00  to  28.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 22.50  to  25.00 

No.  1  wrought 26.00  to  28.00 

No.  1  cast 22.50  to  25.00 

Stove  plate   17.50  to  18.00 

Old   car   wheels 25.00  to  30.00 

Tramcar   wheels    20.00  to  25.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 17.00  to  18.00 

Cast  iron  borings 13.00  to  15.00 


British  Steel  Market 


Pig  Iron  Quotations  Higher — Ferromanganese  at 

$270  fcr  American  Trade 

(%  Cable) 

London,  England,  Dec.  5. 
Cleveland  pig  iron  makers  are  now  asking  95s.  for 
the  home  trade  and  116s.  6d.,  f.o.b.,  for  the  Allies,  sub- 
ject to  official  sanction.  American  semi-finished  steel  is 
idle.  Tin  plates  are  quieter  at  31s.  3d.,  including  tin 
allowance.  Ferromanganese  is  nominal,  with  sellers 
asking  $270,  c.i.f.,  for  forward  shipment  to  North  At- 
lantic ports.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plaits,  coke,  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets.  lOS  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales, 
31s.  3d. 

Ferromanganese.  $270  c.i.f.  nominal  for  export  to  America. 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.,   £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  iiuoted  in  Thk 
Ikon  Age  of  July  19,  p.  171. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  3. 

Pig  Iron. — The  call  for  pig  iron  continues  incessantly 
with  no  improvement  in  the  prospect  of  supplying  those 
in  need  of  the  metal.  Inquiries  still  pending  in  the 
market  include  a  heavy  tonnage  of  foundry  iron,  run- 
ning probably  to  an  aggregate  of  20,000,  while  three 
large  consumers  of  basic  are  in  the  market  for  an 
aggregate  of  about  50,000  tons  for  first  half  delivery, 
but  are  unable  to  place  the  contracts.  Both  Northern 
and  Southern  basic  are  wanted  and  the  quantities  of 
each  depend  upon  the  ability  to  place  the  orders,  al- 
though ordinarily  the  inquirers  would  take  about  half 
of  each.  In  malleable  there  is  an  inquiry  still  out  for 
1500  to  3000  tons  for  third  quarter  delivery,  but  it  also 
remains  unplaced.  Sales  during  the  week  aggregated 
about  4000  tons  for  all  deliveries  accepted  with  the 
individual  tonnages  running  from  500  tons  down. 

Coke. — The  buying  of  coke  during  the  past  week  has 
been  as  heavy  as  the  capacity  of  the  ovens  represented 
here  would  permit,  which  means  that  the  aggregate  of 
sales  was  much  lower  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  A  considerable  number  of  sales  were  made,  prob- 
ably 5000  tons  in  the  aggregate.  Inquiries  for  prob- 
ably ten  thousand  tons  ranging  from  1000  ton  lots 
downward  are  still  unfilled. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Practically  no  material  is 
available  and  consumers  with  contracts  are  getting  de- 
layed deliveries.  Movement  out  of  warehouse  con- 
tinues up  to  the  capacity  of  the  warehouses  to  fill,  but 
the  prices  are  being  maintained  at  the  Government 
figures.  We  quote  for  stock  out  of  warehouse  as  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bars,  4.17c.;  iron  bars,  4.17c.;  structural 
material,  4.27c.;  tank  plates,  4.52c.;  No.  8  sheets,  5.47c.; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  5.52c.;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
cold  rolled,  one  pass,  6.52c.;  No.  28  galvanized  shejts, 
black  sheet  gage,  7.77c. 

Old  Material. — In  the  scrap  market  the  dealers  and 
others  have  still  further  readjusted  themselves  to  the 
Government  prices,  but  because  only  so  few  of  the  items 
have  been  listed  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
which  is  leading  to  a  decided  disinclination  to  buy,  sell 
or  speculate.    The  consuming  interests  are  also  keeping 


out  of  the  market  either  because  they  are  expecting 
lower  prices  or  for  some  other  reason  and  in  conse- 
quence very  few  transactions  are  being  recorded.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  relaying  rails  is  reported  com- 
ing on  the  market.  In  consequence,  relayers  are  easier. 
We  quote  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  consumers'  works,  St. 
Louis  industrial  district,  as  follows: 

Per  Oroaa  Ton 

Old   iron   rails $35.00  to  $35.50 

Old  steel  rails,  re-rolling 36.50  to  37.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 37.00  to  37.50 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject to  inspection 60.00  to  75.00 

Old  car   wheels 29.50  to  30.50 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    27.50  to  28.50 

Heavy    shoveling   steel 26.00  to  26.50 

Ordinary  shoveling  steel 25.00  to  25.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart.  28.00  to  28.50 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  .scrap 19.00  to  20.00 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 19.00  to  19.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   angle    bars $34.50  to  $35.00 

Steel  angle  bars 27.00  to  27.50 

Iron  car  axles 43.50  to  44.00 

Steel   car   axles 41.00  to  41.50 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms....  38.00  to  39.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 31.00  to  31.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 29.50  to  30.00 

Railroad  springs   32.50  to  33.00 

Steel  couplers   and   knuckles 29.50  to  30.00 

Locomotive    tires,     42     in.    and    over, 

smooth  inside 31.50  to  32.00 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 21.75  to  22.75 

Cast  iron  borings 17.00  to  18.00 

No.   1  busheling 23.50  to  24.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  20.00  to  20.50 

No.  1  railroad  cast  scrap 23.50  to  24.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    malleable    25.50  to  26.00 

Agricultural    malleable    21.50  to  22.00 

Pipes    and    flues 21.00  to  21.50 

Heavy  railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap.  19.50  to  20.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 18.00  to  18.50 

.Machine  shop  turnings 17.00  to  18.00 

Country    mixed    scrap 18.50  to  19.00 

Uncut   mixed   railroad   scrap 21.00  to  21.50 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  27. 
The  fear  of  a  strike  of  the  shipbuilders  has  faded 
and  the  dominant  feature  of  the  local  market  is  the 
Government  control  of  the  trade  and  the  effect  of  the 
Government  prices  put  in  force  Nov.  6.  These  have 
resulted  in  putting  the  iron  and  steel  business  on  a 
war  basis  rather  than  a  commercial  basis.  Outside  of 
Government  orders  there  is  no  big  business  in  sight. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  which  Henry  T. 
Scott,  formerly  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  is  sponsor, 
has  begun  to  erect  its  plant  at  Bay  Point  and  will  rush 
it  to  completion.  It  is  stated  that  this  new  company 
has  contracts  from  the  Government  to  build  ships  val- 
ued at  $10,000,000.  Machinery  valued  at  about  $1,000,- 
000  has  already  been  ordered  in  the  East,  and  through 
Government  assistance  it  will  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing cars  for  bringing  out  this  machinery.  The  Schaw- 
Batcher  Co.  has  already  laid  the  keels  for  eight  ships 
in  its  yards  in  South  San  Francisco,  but  these  two 
plants,  working  as  they  do  entirely  on  Government  con- 
tracts, have  no  effect  on  the  local  commercial  aspect  of 
the  trade.  There  is  plenty  of  foreign  demand,  and 
large  shipments  could  be  made  for  the  export  trade. 
The  embargo,  however,  is  being  rigidly  enforced,  and 
permits  are  impossible  to  obtain.  In  this  connection, 
an  unusual  condition  has  arisen  in  scrap  from  Mexico, 
whence  severaJ  good-si:.ed  shipments  have  arrived  in 
bond  for  Japjin.  Other  scrap  from  Mexico  has  been 
sold  on  this  narket  at  good  prices.  One  shipment  of 
more  than  4^0  tons  of  steel  scrap  that  once  was  a  part 
of  Mexican  railroads  reached  this  port  a  few  days  ago 
consigned  fo  a  local  firm, 

Bars.-^The  market  for  bars  was  the  most  sensitive 
to  Govei^ment  regulations  and  the  first  to  reduce  its 
price.  T^is  was  mainly  because  the  local  mills  roll  bars 
but  no/  the  heavier  shapes.  The  mills  reduced  their 
price  jii  once  to  conform  with  Government  regulations, 
and  tie  jobbers  reduced  their  price  to  about  5c.  The 
jobbjrs'  quotations  are  unstable,  and  a  further  reduc- 
tioryis  looked  for. 

structural  Material. — Shapes  followed  bar 
fcvhiing  with   the   Government  price.s.     There 
li4le  of  this  material  on  hand,  and  the  demand  is  light 
kcept    for    Government    purposes.      What    sales    have 
ieen  made  have  been  about  5c. 


in  con- 
s   very 
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Plates.— The  price  of  plates  both  at  the  jobbers 
and  at  the  mills  show  a  marked  reduction.  From  stock 
they  are  selling  at  about  5c.,  while  the  rolling  mills  are 
adhering  strictly  to  Government  prices. 

Sheets. — Like  bars  and  plates,  sheets  show  a  decided 
slump  in  the  jobbing  market,  due  to  the  Government 
regulations.  No.  28  gage  is  quoted  Ic.  lower  than  before 
the  Government  prices  went  into  effect.  The  prevailing 
price  is  9.50c.  compared  with  10.50c.  before  Nov.  6. 

Wrought  Pipe. — There  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
wrought  pipe  in  the  shipbuilding  plants  on  the  north- 
west, but  otherwise  the  situation  is  quiet.  The  Govern- 
ment prices  are  prevailing.  A  considerable  demand 
has  developed  among  the  jobbers  in  butt  weld  sizes, 
which  are  quoted  at  4.50c.  for  the  i/4-in.  size  and  7.70c. 
for  the  %-in. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — An  advanced  charge  is  being  made 
for  cast  iron  pipe,  and  still  higher  prices  are  expected 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  These  increases  were  made 
on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  raw  ma- 
terial, and  they  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of  stimulat- 
ing the  market.  The  new  price,  based  on  Class  B  or 
heavier,  is  $50. 

Pig  Iron. — The  Government  price  is  approximately 
$46  in  San  Francisco  on  a  basis  of  No.  2  foundry. 
Most  of  the  trade  has  contracts  covering  the  first  six 
months  of  next  year.  The  furnaces  are  offering  pig 
freely  at  the  Government  prices,  but  they  are  requiring 
all  specifications  where  immediate  shipments  are  re- 
quested. There  is  practically  no  future  buying,  and 
on  account  of  the  general  car  shortage  deliveries  are 
very  hard  to  make.  There  is  plenty  of  foreign  demand, 
but  the  embargo  prevents  all  business  of  this  kind. 

Coke. — All  the  local  furnaces  are  well  supplied  with 
coke  and  most  of  them  could  go  several  months  without 
additional  supply.  Nevertheless  the  demand  is  good, 
as  the  car  shortage  makes  the  local  users  feel  that  they 
should  get  on  hand  as  large  a  supply  as  possible.  Very 
little  is  being  offered  at  the  price  established  by  the 
Government. 

Old  Material. — The  supply  of  scrap  has  increased 
materially  since  the  Government  embargo  went  into  ef- 
fect, and  there  is  plenty  on  hand  at  present.  The  sup- 
ply has  been  added  to  materially  by  several  shipments 
recently  received  from  Mexico.  Heavy  cast  iron  scrap 
is  selling  about  $33  and  plate  at  from  $25,50  to  $26. 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  5. 
Pig  Iron. — Interest  centers  in  the  plan  of  pooling 
all  shipments  by  railroads  in  the  Central  West  and 
East  under  the  direction  of  committees  of  railroad  men. 
The  process  has  already  been  started  and  many  per- 
mits to  ship  pig  iron  have  been  revoked  with  the  inten- 
tion of  issuing  new  permits  as  soon  as  the  plan  is  fully 
arranged.  While  this  action  causes  some  temporary 
embarrassment,  pig  iron  men  regard  the  situation  as 
hopeful  for  the  reason  that  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
pooling  understand  their  business  and  are  not  poli- 
ticians. Hence  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  plan  will  be 
speedily  worked  out  in  a  successful  manner.  The  de- 
mand for  pig  iron  is  very  strong.  Another  Buffalo 
steel  company,  in  addition  to  the  one  mentioned  last 
week,  has  been  a  heavy  seller  for  the  last  half,  having 
disposed  of  a  con.sidcrable  tonnage,  of  whi>h  about  two- 
thirds  was  basic  and  one-third  foundry.  There  is  a 
decided  scarcity  of  basic  and  negotiations  an  now  pend- 
ing for  the  shipment  of  a  fair  tonnage  fron  Birming- 
ham to  the  Pitt-sburgh  district,  a  very  ununial  move- 
ment. All  kinds  of  pig  iron  ar.  it  ig  be- 
lieved that  if  the  Government  ced  the 
price,  as  high  as  $75  would  now  prevail.  Jir  early 
delivery  we  quote  as  follows,  tidewater: 

No.  IX...  'IB 

No,  2  X 15 

No.   2   Plain ■'■'■'"', 

No    2  Houthem  (rnll  and  water) $3K  75  to  :;u 

No.   2  Southern    (all  rail) 30.ir,  to  :,:m;:, 

No.  2  X   Virginia 37.00  to  ^^.2:, 

Ferroalloyn.— It  is  reported  that,  as  a  result  of  fie 
President's  embargo  on  certain  imports,  including  ferr«. 


alloys,  steps  are  being  taken  to  place  the  receipts  of 
imported  ferromanganese  in  the  hands  of  some  central 
body  or  committee,  as  in  the  case  of  tin.  This  authority 
will  then  regulate  the  disbursement  of  such  receipts  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  steel  industry  as 
judged  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  Since  imports  of 
this  alloy  have  averaged  but  little  over  2000  tons  per 
month  recently  and  as  they  will  probably  be  still  less 
as  time  goes  on,  the  task  is  not  formidable  nor  its  effect 
far-reaching.  As  bearing  on  the  general  domestic  situ- 
ation, it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  talk  in  the  trade 
of  as  high  as  $3  per  unit  on  manganese  ore  to  stimu- 
late domestic  output.  The  domestic  ferromanganese 
market  is  steady  at  $240  to  $245,  furnace.  Sales  of 
2000  to  3000  tons  have  been  made  for  this  and  next 
year's  delivery  at  $240,  and  some  has  brought  $245. 
Inquiries  are  fairly  numerous,  aggregating  about  3000 
tons  for  both  prompt  and  first  quarter  delivery.  There 
is  one  inquiry  for  600  tons  for  first  quarter  and  another 
for  500  to  600  tons  for  shipment  this  month.  Spiegel- 
eisen  is  firm  at  about  $60,  furnace.  Demand  is  fair. 
A  sale  of  1200  tons  for  delivery  in  1918  is  noted. 
Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  is  scarce  and  the  demand ' 
here  and  from  abroad  is  urgent.  The  market  is  quoted 
from  $150  to  $175  per  ton  for  December  and  next  year, 
depending  on  the  producer.  Sales  for  December  deliv- 
ery have  been  made  at  $175.  An  interesting  develop- 
ment is  the  production  and  sale  at  $85  per  ton  of  10  to 
12  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  low  in  phosphorus  and  made 
electrolytrcally.  One  new  American  producer  of  the 
50  per  cent  alloy  reports  its  product  well  sold  up  for 
1918. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  most  interesting 
transaction  was  the  closing  on  Dec,  1  for  2500  tons 
of  rails  for  a  domestic  road  at  $73  per  ton  for  delivery 
mostly  in  January  and  February.  Otherwise  business 
is  still  chiefly  for  the  Government,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion some  complaint  is  heard  of  consumers  attempting 
to  place  entire  lots  with  a  single  company  on  A-1  prior- 
ity business,  involving  a  volume  and  variety  difficult  to 
supply  within  the  time  supply.  .Mills  sometimes  return 
such  offerings  with  the  suggestion  that  a  distribution 
among  diffeient  mills  should  be  made  by  the  priority 
board.  Round  lots  of  bars,  chiefly  of  the  smaller  sizes, 
have  been  sold  to  jobbers;  deliveries  on  these  will  be 
in  the  first  quarter.  In  plates  the  talk  now  is  that  by 
April  the  Government  will  take  all  sheared  plates  i/4 
in.  and  heavier.  Meanwhile,  business  has  been  done 
on  plates  chiefly  for  jobbers,  in  some  cases  for  the 
first  quarter  and  others  for  the  first  half,  but  with  the 
stipulation  that  supplies  will  not  be  forthcoming  if 
Government  needs  intervene.  The  largest  new  project 
in  the  fabricating  field  covers  the  new  nitrating  plant 
for  the  Government  in  Alabama,  this  being  a  reappear- 
ance of  the  request  for  tenders.  Bids  will  be  taken  on 
Friday  for  a  part  of  the  work,  which  involves  in  all 
over  6000  tons,  by  Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  & 
Co.  Bids  were  taken  Dec.  3  on  950  .tons  of  crane  run- 
ways and  bids  are  again  asked  on  Washington  Navy 
Yard  work,  400  tons,  some  1200  tons  for  foundry  addi- 
tions, however,  being  about  ready  for  award.  The 
Levering  &  Garrigues  Co.  has  been  awarded  400  tons 
for  work  at  the  submarine  base  at  New  London  and 
it  appears  will  supply  a  480-ton  structure  at  the  Hog 
Island  shipyard,  the  Belmont  Iron  Works  taking  seven 
and  not  eight  of  the  buildings.  We  quote  mill  ship- 
ments of  steel  bars  at  3.095c.,  New  York;  shapes 
3.195c.,  plates  3.445c.  and  bar  iron  3,695c.,  New  York. 
Out  of  store  prices  are  Ic.  higher  and  to  all  must  be 
added  3  per  cent  of  the  freight  charge  for  the  trans- 
portation tax. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Conferences  of  manufacturers  and 
Government  officials  in  regard  to  the  price  of  cast-iron 
pipe  have  continued  and  it  has  been  expected  from  day 
to  day  that  notice  of  an  agreement  would  be  announced. 
Pending  action  on  prices,  the  market  is  very  quiet  and 
nominal  quotations  continue  at  $56.50  for  6-in.  and 
heavier  and  $59.50  for  4-in, 

Old  Material. — The  old  material  market  during  the 
past  few  days  has  been  characterized  by  very  active  de- 
mand which  dealers  and  brokers  have  been  unable  to 
meet  fully  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  getting 
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the  much-coveted  permits  for  shipment.  The  rules  in 
regard  to  permits  seem  to  be  becoming  more  strict  and 
the  movement  of  scrap  is  slow.  There  is  extraordinary 
demand  for  relaying  rails  and  some  fancy  prices  are 
being  paid.  The  market  has  advanced  at  least  $10  over 
recent  quotations  and  in  some  cases  on  very  desirable 
heavy  sections  $70  has  been  paid.  This  extraor- 
dinary condition  is  attributed  to  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  new  rails.  The  demand  for  foundry  scrap  is 
active  in  all  grades  except  malleable  and  has  advanced 
at  least  $1  per  ton.  We  quote  prices  of  brokers  as 
follows  to  New  York  producers  and  dealers,  per  gross 
ton,  New  York: 

Heavy  meltingr  steel  scrap   (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania) ...  .$24.00  to  ?25. 00 
Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 25.00  to  26.00 

Relaying   rails    55.00  to  60.00 

Rerolling    rails    35.00  to  36.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 41.00  to  42.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 32.00  to  33.00 

Wrought-iron   track   scrap 28.00  to  30.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought  long 28.00  to  30.00 

Light  iron   9.00  to  10.00 

Cast  borings  (clean) 16.50  to  17.50 

Machine-shop  turnings 15.00  to  16.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 14.00  to  15.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe    (1    in.    minimum 

diameter),  not  under  2  ft.  long....  27.00  to  28.00 

Dealers  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting 
as  follows  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  but  for 
delivery  to  cupola  platforms  of  Brooklyn  foundries 
about  $3  more  is  quoted: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $28.00  to  $29.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (column,   building 

materials,  etc.)    23.00  to  24.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

etc.)    23.00  to  24.00 

Stove  plate   20.00  to  21.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 27.00  to  28.00 

Old  carwheels    29.00  to  30.00 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Dec.  4. 

Iron  Ore. — Lake  ore  shipments  during  November 
amounted  to  7,331,804  gross  tons,  a  decided  gain  over 
the  corresponding  month  last  year,  when  the  movement 
was  5,715,452  tons.  Weather  conditions  were  very 
favorable  during  the  month,  there  being  no  serious 
storms  to  delay  the  movement  of  boats.  Because  of 
the  favorable  conditions  and  efforts  of  shippers  to  move 
as  much  ore  as  possible,  the  November  shipments  broke 
all  records  for  that  month.  Total  shipments  for  the 
season  until  Dec.  1  were  61,585,402  tons,  a  decrease 
of  2,262,896  tons  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1916..  In  the  opinion  of  the  ore  men,  the  heavy  Novem- 
ber movement  removes  all  danger  of  a  shortage  this 
winter  as  consumers  are  assured  enough  ore  to  cover 
their  minimum  requirements  until  the  opening  of  the 
season  of  navigation.  With  favorable  weather,  Decem- 
ber shipments  started  out  well,  and  it  is  expected  that 
1,500,000  tons  of  ore  will  be  brought  down  this  month, 
bringing  the  Lake  movement  for  the  season  well  over 
■63,000,000  tons  as  compared  with  64,734,198  tons  in 
1916.  Grain  shipments  have  fallen  off  and  some  boats, 
recently  diverted  to  the  grain  trade  are  now  carrying 
ore  cargoes.  Shippers  plan  to  keep  their  ore  boats 
moving  until  about  the  middle  of  next  week  provided 
cold  weather  does  not  put  a  stop  to  shipments  sooner. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows,  delivered  lower  Lake  ports: 
Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  old  range  non-Bessemer, 
$5.20;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer, 
$5,05. 

Pig  Iron- — The  scarcity  of  pig  iron  is  becoming 
more  acute,  this  being  particularly  noticeable  in  foundry 
and  basic  grades.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  for 
foundry  iron  for  the  first  half  which  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  producers  in  this  territory.  Some  are  taking 
on  no  additional  tonnage,  and  others  are  booking  con- 
tracts for  their  regular  trade  for  much  less  than  their 
requirements.  Some  additional  tonnage  has  been  taken 
for  the  last  half  of  next  year.  The  scarcity  of  Northern 
foundry  iron  has  finally  forced  consumers  to  buy  South- 
ern grades,  as  has  been  predicted.  We  note  the  sale 
•  of  four  lots  of  Southern  foundry  iron  aggregating 
1900  tons  in  Cleveland,  the  buyer  in  each  case  purchas- 


ing the  Southern  iron  because  he  was  unable  to  secure 
Northern.  Figurirg  out  a  delivery  price  for  each  grade, 
the  Southern  iron  costs  the  consumer  $3  more  per  ton 
for  Tennessee,  and  $3.70  more  for  Alabama  iron  than 
for  Cleveland  iron  delivered  in  Cleveland.  Various 
other  inquiries  are  pending  for  Southern  iron  from  con- 
sumers who  have  been  unable  to  secure  Northern  grades. 
A  new  basic  inquiry  has  come  from  a  north  central 
Ohio  steel  plant  for  15,000  tons  for  the  first  half. 
Another  inquiry  for  15,000  tons  of  basic  from  southern 
Ohio  is  still  pending  and  a  northern  Ohio  consumer 
is  still  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  for  the  second 
quarter,  having  purchased  only  one-half  of  the  20,000 
tons  inquired  for.  The  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer 
Corporation  is  inquiring  in  this  market  for  2500  tons 
of  malleable  iron  for  first  half  for  shipment  to  Beloit, 
Wis.  The  Government  has  placed  600  tons  of  malleable 
iron  with  Cleveland  selling  agencies.  Apparently  no 
Ohio  silvery  iron  is  to  be  had  for  the  first  half.  Many 
foundries  are  crowding  furnaces  for  shipments,  and  no 
requests  have  come  from  foundries  engaged  largely 
in  automobile  work  to  hold  up  shipments.  One  of  the 
largest  Michigan  foundries  engaged  in  making  auto- 
mobile castings  has  advised  furnaces  that  it  is  willing 
to  have  shipments  delayed  for  a  short  time,  but  wishes 
to  take  every  ton  of  iron  contracted  for  before  July  1. 
We  quote  delivered  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer     $37.25 

Basic     33.30 

Northern  No.   2  foundry 3330 

Southern  No.   2  foundry 37.00 

Gray   forge    32.30 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 46.12 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace 50.00 

Coke. — The  scarcity  of  foundry  coke  has  become 
more  acute.  Some  brokers  have  been  able  to  cover  their 
regular  trade  with  contracts,  but  have  no  more  coke  to 
offer,  and  there  is  a  large  volume  of  inquiry  for  con- 
tracts for  the  first  half  and  full  year.  Consumers  fear 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  shut  down  their  plants  for 
lack  of  fuel,  and  many  would  buy  a  large  supply  of 
spot  coke  and  store  it  were  they  able  to  obtain  it.  We 
quote  standard  Connellsville  furnace  coke  at  $6  per 
net  ton  at  oven,  and  foundry  coke  at  $7. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  demand  for  steel  for 
Government  work  continues  heavy.  With  the  cleaning 
up  of  some  of  the  high-priced  tonnage  by  the  mills, 
buyers  are  having  less  trouble  in  securing  steel  for 
early  shipment.  The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co. 
and  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  are  now  offering  for  early 
shipment  steel  bars  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes,  mostly 
in  Bessemer  steel,  Bessemer  billets  and  sheet  bars  and 
light  plates.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  for  sheet 
bar  contracts  for  the  first  quarter,  but  the  supply  is 
scarce.  We  note  the  sale  of  a  3500-ton  lot  to  a  North- 
ern Ohio  consumer  for  December-January  shipment. 
We  also  note  the  sale  of  4000  tons  of  steel  bars  to 
Cleveland  jobbers.  Consumers,  largely  in  the  automo- 
bile field,  are  still  urging  mills  to  cancel  high-priced 
contracts,  and  one  independent  mill  is  cancelling  these 
contracts,  provided  the  consumer  accepts  the  cancella- 
tion of  an  equal  tonnage  of  low-priced  steel.  If  the 
mill  has  none  of  the  latter  on  its  books,  cancellation  is 
refused.  The  manufacturers  of  automobile  parts  are 
being  seriously  affected  by  the  reduction  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pleasure  cars  and  have  held  up  considerable 
steel  tonnage  which  they  wish  to  have  cancelled.  Some 
bolt  and  rivet  manufacturers  are  still  trying  to  get 
readjustments  of  high-priced  contracts.  The  demand 
for  plates  is  heavy,  and  the  prices  quoted  by  mills  hav- 
ing high-priced  slab  contracts  continues  to  ease  off. 
Plates  are  now  being  generally  quoted  at  4.25c.  by  a 
Cleveland  mill,  although  small  lot  sales  at  5c.  have  not 
disappeared.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  which 
recently  purchased  a  round  lot  of  boilers  for  wooden 
vessels  is  now  taking  bids  for  420  water  tube  boilers 
for  steel  vessels.  These  will  require  10,000  to  12,000 
tons  of  steel  including  the  tubes.  One  Eastern  mill 
that  has  been  selling  Universal  plates  at  the  Govern- 
ment price  for  early  shipment  is  now  filled  up  and  has 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  Hard  steel  bars  are  quiet 
and  are  quoted  at  3.25c.  at  mill.  The  demand  for  sheets 
continues  very  active,  much  of  the  tonnage  being  for 
Government  work.  Some  of  the  sheet  mills  are  sold 
up  for  the  first  quarter.    Some  contracts  are  being  taken 
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for  the  first  half.  Jobbers  are  now  finding  little  oppor- 
tunity to  take  car  lot  orders  for  sheets  and  other  steel 
products,  as  mills  insist  on  selling  direct  at  the  Gov- 
ernment price  instead  of  allowing  the  jobber  the  usual 
$1  commission  on  these  orders.  Cleveland  jobbers  are 
now  quoting  uniform  stock  prices  taking  the  full 
amount  allowed  by  the  Government,  instead  of  cutting 
off  the  SV2C.  per  100  lb.  that  has  been  done  by  some 
since  the  price  regulation.  We  quote  warehouse  prices 
as  follows:  Steel  bars,  4.03 %c.;  plates,  4.38 1/2 c;  struc- 
tural material,  4.13  %c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets, 
5.35c.;  No.  28  black  sheets,  6.35c.;  No.  28  galvanized 
sheets,  7.60c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — There  is  a  heavy  demand 
for  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets.  Railroads  and  other  con- 
sumers are  buying  bolts  and  nuts  freely  for  the  first 
half,  and  a  great  deal  of  business  is  coming  out  for 
Government  work.  An  Eastern  shipyard  has  placed 
15,000  tons  of  rivets,  10,000  of  these  going  to  a  Cleve- 
land manufacturer.  An  inquiry  for  3000  tons  is  pend- 
ing from  a  Southern  shipyard  and  a  large  amount  of 
business  is  expected  to  be  placed  shortly  by  other  ship- 
yards. We  quote  rivets  at  4.65c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  struc- 
tural and  4.75c.  for  boiler  rivets. 

Old  Material. — The  market  has  stiffened  up  consid- 
erably, and  while  it  has  continued  quiet  during  1he 
week,  there  are  indications  of  increasing  activity.  Some 
consumers  are  inquiring  for  scrap,  and  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  an  active  market  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  as  shipments  on  contracts  to  many 
mills  will  be  cleaned  up  by  the  end  of  December.  Deal- 
ers are  paying  somewhat  higher  prices  for  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  to  cover  short  sales,  and  this  grade  is  reported 
to  have  sold  as  high  as  $30,  or  the  maximum  price  fixed 
by  the  Government.  Cast  scrap  is  firmer  and  in  some- 
what better  demand  because  of  the  scarcity  of  pig  iron. 
The  first  transactions  in  busheling  reported  in  this 
market  for  some  time  were  made  during  the  week,  two 
mills  taking  750  tons  at  $24.  We  quote  f.o.b.,  Cleve- 
land, as  follows: 

Per  Gross   Ton 

Steel  rails $26.00  to  $27.00 

Steel   rails,   rerolling 36.00  to    37.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 30.00  to    31.00 

Iron   rails    35.00  to    36.00 

Steel   car   axles 45.00  to    46.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 29.00  to    30.00 

Cast   borings    18.00  to    18.40 

Iron  and  .steel  turnings  and  drillings.    18.25  to    18.75 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 34.00  to    35.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  steel  scrap....    24.00  to    25.00 

Carwheels     26.50  to    27.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to    60.00 

Agricultural   malleable    22.00  to    23.00 

Railroad  malleable   27.00  to    28.00 

Steel   axle   turnings    22.00  to    23.00 

I.,ight  bundled  sheet  scrap 20.00  to    20.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  car  axles $44.00  to  $45.00 

No.  1  busheling 24.00 

No.  1  cast 23.50  to    24.50 

Railroad    grate   bars 17.25  to    17.75 

Stove  plat*-   17.25  to    17.75 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


The  Central  Division  of  the  American  Board  of 
Scrap  Iron  Dealers,  recently  formed  in  Cleveland,  com- 
pleted its  organization  at  a  meeting  held  last  week. 
A.  J.  Bialo.sky  was  named  as  permanent  chairman, 
M,  A.  Cohen,  vice-chairman,  and  Morris  Friedman,  sec- 
retary. Thirty  leading  dealers  in  Cleveland,  Youngs- 
town  and  other  Ohio  cities  and  Detroit  are  represented 
in  the  organization  which  will  co-operate  with  the  East- 
ern Division  at  Philadelphia  and  the  Western  Division 
at  Chicago.  It  is  the  intention  to  establi-nh  an  Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 

Large   Forging   Plant  at   Gary 

Significant  in  connection  with  the  expansion.^  of  ca- 
pacity in  various  metal  working  lines  to  take  care  of 
Gv/vernment  demand,  is  the  decision  of  the  Lhiited 
States  Steel  Corporation,  just  announced,  to  bnihi  a 
large  forging  plant  at  Gary,  Ind. 

A  meeLiiiK  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Liberty  Stoel 
Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  will  be  held  Dec.  14  to  take  action 
on  a  proposal  to  increase  the  capital  stork  from  $500,- 
000  to  $600,000, 


Public  Holds  Off  and  Waits  for  Gage  of  Congress' 
War  Policy 

New  York,  Dec.  5. 

Rather  unfavorable  news  developments  the  past 
week  tended  to  force  price  levels  slightly  lower.  The 
Russo-German  truce  and  the  Lansdowne  letter  more 
than  offset  the  optimistic  influence  of  the  successful 
British  offensive  before  Cambrai.  A  general  desire  to 
await  the  opening  of  Congress,  in  order  to  get  a  more 
definite  idea  of  the  Government's  war  policies,  has  also 
cut  down  transactions.  Securities,  however,  displayed 
a  strong  resistance  to  a  rather  generally  adverse  situa- 
tion. 

Slight  declines  were  recorded  in  most  cases,  although 
some  industrials  showed  small  advances:  American  Car 
&  Foundry,  com.,  M ;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  com.,  V^ ; 
International  Harvester  of  New  Jersey,  com.,  4.  The 
falling  off  in  steel  stocks  was:  Bethlehem  Steel,  com., 
2%,  and  Class  B,  2;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron,  com.,  V2; 
Crucible  Steel,  com.,  1%;  Lackawanna  Steel,  com.,  %; 
Midvale  Steel,  com.,  1%;  Superior  Steel,  com.,  2%; 
United  Alloy  Steel,  com.,  V2;  U.  S.  Steel,  com.,  %, 
and  pref.,  1. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Tuesday  of  last  week  to  Wednesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows : 


Allis-Chalm.  com. 
Am.  Can  com.  .  .  . 

Am.   Can   pf 

Am.   Car  &  Fdry. 

com 

Am.   Car  &  Fdry. 

pf 

Am.  Loco.  com.  .  . 

Am.  Loco,  pf 

Am.  Ship  com.  .  . 
Am.  Steel  Fdries. 
Bald.  Loco,  com . 
Beth.  Steel  com. 
Beth.  Steel,  CI.  B. 
Beth.  Steel  pf . . . 
Cambria  Steel  .  . 
Cent.  Fdry.  com. 
Cent.  Fdry.  pf .  .  . 
Char.  Iron  coni .  . 
Chic.  Pn.  Tool .  .  . 

Colo.  Fuel    

Crucible  St.  com. 
Crucible  St.  pf .  . 
Deere  &  Co.  pf .  .  . 
Gen.  Electric  .  .  . 
Gt.  No.  Ore.  Ct.  . 
Gulf  States  Steel. 
Int.  Har.  of  N.  J. 

com 


171/8- 

32%- 
96      ■ 


19  y4 

37 

97 


50 


65     -   66% 


105 
•   54 
97  V. 

■  93 

■  56y2 

■  55% 

■  81 

■  81% 

-  85 Va 
116 

-  30 
41 

.      7% 

-  49 

-  35 

-  56 y4 

,    91% 
.    95 

-130% 

-  27% 


92 

54% 
54 
75 
74% 

85 


29% 


45 
33 

52% 


126% 
26 
84% 
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Int.  Har.  of  N.  J. 

pf 

Lack.  Steel    79%- 

Lake  Sup.  Corp.  .  11%- 
Midvale  Steel   ...    41     - 

Nat.-Acme    

Nat.    En.    &    Stm. 

com 36%- 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake.  108%- 
Nova  Scotia  Steel.  65  • 
Pitts.  Steel  pf .  . .  87  ■ 
Press.  Steel  com..    50%- 

Press.    Steel   pf 

Ry.  Steel  Sp.  com.  40%- 
Republic  com   ...    74%- 

Republic  pf 94%- 

Sloss  com 36 

Superior  Steel  ...  33%- 
Superior  Steel  1st 

pf 96%- 

Un.     Alloy    Steel, 

1st  pf 36%- 

U.   S.   Pipe  com.  .    12 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf 46     ■ 

U.  S.  Steel  com.  .  87%- 
U.    S.   Steel   pf.  .  .107%' 

Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke 

Warwick 

Westingh.  Elec.    .    37% 


110 
80% 
12 
44 

26  y* 

38% 
109 
66% 
90 

■  54 
94 
42 

•  78% 

■  95% 
38% 

•  36% 

■  98% 

37 

■  12% 

■  46% 

■  97% 
•109% 

52% 
8% 

•  39% 


Dividends 


The  American  Can  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,  payable  Jan.  2,  and  3.7157  per  cent,  being  the 
final  payment  of  accumulated  dividends  on  the  preferred, 
payable  Dec.   20. 

The  Charcoal  Iron  Co.  of  America,  quarterly,  20c.  on  the 
common  and  30c.  per  share  on  the  preferred,  payable  Dec.  31. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent,  payable 
.Ian.    15. 

The  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  quarterly,  3  per  cent  and  extra 
2  per  cent  on  the  common  and  2  per  cent  on  the  preferred, 
all  payable  Dec.  22. 

The  Moline  Plow  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the  sec- 
ond preferred,  payable  Dec.  1. 

The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Co.,  quarterly,  1% 
per  cent  on  preferred  A  and  1%  per  cent  on  preferred  B, 
r)ayable  Jan.   2. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  extra  5  per  cent,  payable 
Dec.    24. 


Industrial  Finances 

The  Wharton  Steel  Co.,  Wharton,  N.  J.,  has  recently 
called  a  special  meeting  of  shareholders  to  increase  the 
capital  of  the  company  from  $3,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Solvay,  N.  J.,  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  on  Dec.  18,  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  from  $18,000,000  to  $36,- 
000,000. 

The  Plattsburg  Alloys  Corporation,  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $60,000  to 
$125,000  to  provide  for  plant  extensions. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  has 
declared  an  extra  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  payable  Dec. 
24  to  stock  of  record  Dec.  17. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb..  New  York,  19.5c. ;  Philadelphia,  18.5c ; 
Boston,  21.5c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  13.5c;  Cin- 
cinnati, 18.5c.;  Indianapolis,  20c.;  Chicago,  21.5c.;  St. 
Louis,  27c.;  Kansas  City,  47c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000 
lb.;  St.  Paul,  35.5c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver, 79c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Omaha,  47c.; 
minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham, 46c.;  Pacific  Coast,  75c.;  minimum  carload, 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c. ;  minimum  carload,  40,000  lb. 
and  85c.;  minimum  carload,  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas 
City  is  40c.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to 
Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.,  to  St.  Paul 
35.5c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c.,  mini- 
mum carload  46,000  lb.  A  3  per  cent  transportation 
tax  notv  applies. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  14  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  3c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $3.50  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1-in.  and 
longer,  including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an 
advance  over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1-in.,  $2.50. 
Bright  basic  wire,  13.35  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire, 
Nos.  6  to  9,  ?3.25  ;  galvanized  wire,  |3.95  ;  galvanized  barb 
wire,  and  fence  staples  $4.35  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $3.65  ; 
polished  fence  staples,  $3.65;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.40  base; 
these  prices  being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the 
smaller  trade,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point 
of  delivery^  terms  60  days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  casn 
in  .10  days.  Discounts  on  woven-wire  fencing  are  47  per 
cent  off  list  for  carload  lots,  46  per  cent  for  1000-rod  lots, 
and  45  per  cent  off  for  small  lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets 

Large  rivets $4.65  base 

7.15  in.  X  6  in.  smaller  and  shorter  rivets.  45-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts  h.p.  nuts,  %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. ..  .50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t  nuts,  %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter 40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer 35-5  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  %  in.  x  5  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   40-10-5  per  cent  off  li.st 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 40  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts 50-10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 50  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.  blank 2.50c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  hex.,  blank 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.,  tapped 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pres.sed  nuts,  hex.,  tapped 2.10c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  and  hex.  nuts,  blank 2.25c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  and  hex.  nuts,  tapped 2.00c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts. 

%  in.  and  larger 60-10-10  per  cent  off  list 

9/16  in.  and  smaller 70.5  percent  off  list 

Stove  bolts    70-10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts    2%  per  cent  extra  for  bulk 

Tire  bolts 50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

The  above  discounts  are  from  present  lists  now  in  effect. 

All   prices  carry  standard   extras. 

Wire  Rods 

No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, $57  ;  chain  rods,  $65  ;  screw,  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and 
other  rods  of  that  character,  $65.  A  tentative  differential 
of  $10  per  ton  over  soft  rods  for  high  carbon  rods  has  been 
agreed  upon. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5  to  $5.50  ;  -^  In.,  7/16 
in.  and  %  in.,  $7.  base.  Boat  spikes,  $5.25  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to  7.50c.  to  rail- 
roads, and  8c.  to  8.50^.  in  small  lots  for  fairly  prompt  ship- 
ment. 

Terne  Plate 

Effective  Nov.  7,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  i)lates  are  as 
follows:  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $15  per  package;  8-lb.  coating, 
L  C,  $15.30  ;  12-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $16.75  ;  15-lb.  coating,  1.  C. 
$17.75  ;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $19  ;  25-lb.  coating.  I.  C.  $20  ; 
30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $22;  40-lb. 
coating,  I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  2.90c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and  4.50c. 
to  5c.  from  warehouse  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment. 
Refined  iron  bars,  3.50c.  in  carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 
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Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  are  to  jobbers  for  carload  lots  on 
the  Pittsburgh  basing  card,  as  announced  Nov.  5  by  the 
Government  on  steel  pipe,  those  on  Iron  pipe  being  the  same 
as  quoted  for  some  time : 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 

Qalv.            Inches               Black  Galv. 

17%         %    and    % 23  +4 

33%        %    24  +3 

37%        %    28  10 


Steel 

Inches  Black 

%,  %  and  %  . . . .   44 

%    48 

%  to  3 51 


2    44 

2%    to   6 47 

7   to   12 44 

13  and  14 34% 

15    32 


%  to  1% 33 

Lap    Weld 

31%        1^    18 

34%        1%    25 

30%        2    26 

2%  to  6 28 

7  to  12 25 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
1^,  %  and  %....    JO  22%         %,    y^    and   %...    22 

V2    45  32%         %    27 

%    to   1% 49  36%    I     %    to   1% 33 

2   to   3 50  37%    I 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2    42  30% 

2%    to   4 45  33% 

4%    to  6 44  32% 

7  to  8 40  26% 

9  to  12 35  21% 


...  19 

...  25 

...  27 

...  29 

...  28 

...  20 

9   to   12 15 


ly*  

2%  to  4.. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8. 


17 

3 

11 
12 
15 
13 


5 
14 

18 


4 
11 
14 
17 
16 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  Than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%  points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, announced  Nov.  13,  as  agreed  upon  by  manufacturers 
and  the  Government : 


Charcoal  Iron 
3%  to  4%  in 12% 

3  to  314   in -i-    5 

2  %  to  2  %  in +   7  % 

2  to  2%  in 4-22% 

1%  to  1%  in -1-35 

Standard   Commercial  Seamless— Cold  Drawn  or  Hot  Rolled 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

3%  to  4%  in 34 

2%  to  3%   in 24 

2%  in 17% 

1%  to  2  in 13 


Per  Net  Ton 

1  in $340 

114   in 280 

1%  in 270 

1%   in 220 


Per  Net  Ton 

1%   in $220 

2  to  2%   in 190 

2%  to  3%  in 180 

4  in 200 


I    4%  to  5  in. 


220 

These  prices  do  not  apply  to  special  specifications  for  loco- 
motive tubes  nor  to  special  specifications  for  tubes  for  the 
Navy  l^eparHnent,  which  will  be  subject  to  special  negotia- 
tion. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 

[Open-hearth  stock,   $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 
• 
Blue  Annealed — Bessemer  Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.   3  to  8 4.20 

Nos.    9   and   10 4.25 

Nos.  11  and  12 4.30 

Nos.  13  and  14 4.35 

Nos.  15  and  16 4.45 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.   17  to  21 4.80 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.85 

Nos.  25  and  26 4.90 

xMo.  27 4.95 

No.  28 5.00 

No.  29 5.05 

No.  30 5.15 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Oage — Bessemer 

Nos.  10  and  11 5.25 

Nos.  12  and  14 5.35 

Nos.   15   and   16 5.50 

Nos.  17  to  21 5.65 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.80 

Nos.  25  and  26 5.95 

No.  27 6.10 

No.  28 6.25 

No.  29 6.50 

No.  30 6.75 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.  15  and  16 4. 80 

Nos.  17  to  21 4.85 

Nos.  22  to  24 4.90 

Nos.  25  and  27 4.95 

No.  28 5.00 

No.  29 5.05 

No.    30    5.05 

Nos.   30%    and   31 5. 10 
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The   Iron    Age 


December  6,  1917 
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Metal  Markets 


iiiMiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiir 

The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,     ,. Lead ^  ,. Spelter ^ 

Electro-  New       New          St.         New           St. 

Nov.        Lake       Ivtic  York      York       Loui''     York  Louis 

28 23.50*      23.50*  80.00*      6.50        6.371/2      8.00  7.75 

30 23.50*      23.50*  80.00*     6.50       6.37%      8.00  7.75 

Dec. 

1 23.50*      23.50*       6.50        6.37y2      8.00  7.75 

3 23.50*       23.50*  80.00*      6.50        6.37y2      8.00  7.75 

4 23.50*      23.50*  80.00*     6.50       6.37y2      8.00  7.75 

*Nominal. 

New  York,  Dec.  5. 

The  markets  have  nearly  all  come  to  a  halt.  Copper 
in  unchanged  at  the  controlled  prices,  both  wholesale 
and  jobbing.  Tin  is  unobtainable  and  is  unchanged  at 
nominal  quotations.  Lead  continues  inactive  but  firm 
at  unchanged  levels.  Spelter  is  very  dull  and  unchanged 
at  nearly  nominal  prices.  Antimony  is  more  active  and 
higher. 

New  York 

Copper. — With  the  large  majority  of  copper  con- 
sumers, especially  the  large  buyers  as  well  as  many 
smaller  ones,  almost  entirely  engaged  on  Government 
work  at  controlled  prices,  there  is  no  market  in  the 
accepted  sense.  There  have  been  no  developments  since 
last  week  and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  what  was  said 
then.  The  Government  price  of  23.50c.  to  large  buyers 
and  of  24.67  i/^c.  for  jobbing  lots  continue  to  rule  under 
the  usual  restrictions.  It  is  now  generally  understood 
and  accepted  that  jobbers  cannot  sell  their  stocks,  no 
matter  what  they  cost,  at  a  higher  price  than  24.67  V^c. 
This  eliminates  practically  all  business  between  small 
dealers.  It  is  stated  that  production  in  November  was 
larger  than  that  of  October,  but  far  short  of  the  1916 
maximum,  and  that  the  supply  for  domestic  consump- 
tion is  inadequate  with  the  prospect  that  it  will  con- 
tinue so  for  some  time. 

Copper  Averages. — In  the  absence  of  any  sales  of 
Lake  or  electrolytic  copper  at  the  Government  or  any 
other  price  for  commercial  use  in  quantities  suiRcient 
to  establish  a  market,  there  is  no  monthly  average 
based  on  quotations  in  The  Iron  Age  possible.  The 
Government  price  of  23.50c.  has  been  quoted  regularly 
as  nominal. 

Tin. — The  market  has  come  to  a  decided  halt.  The 
only  news  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  tin  in  ware- 
houses, which  was  announced  as  commandeered  last 
week  by  the  Government,  has  been  released  except  that 
which  was  appropriated  to  Government  needs.  The 
metal  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the  original  owners,  sub- 
ject to  distribution  as  determined  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  The  market  is  under  complete 
Government  control  similar  to  copper.  Quotations  are 
entirely  nominal  at  80c.,  New  York,  for  spot  Straits. 
The  market  is  extremely  quiet  with  demand  very  light. 
Buyers  show  no  interest  in  any  position  or  any  grade, 
both  Banca  and  Chinese  tin  being  scarce  and  nominal. 
Arrivals  this  week  to  Dec.  4  inclusive  have  been  325 
tons,  with  the  quantity  afloat  not  reported.  The  London 
market  for  spot  Straits  continues  to  soar,  it  being 
quoted  yesterday  at  £204  per  ton,  an  advance  of  £10 
in  the  week. 

Lead. — Little  or  no  businesH  i.s  reported,  and  the 
market  is  dull  with  conditions  unchanged  in  the  last 
week.  Prices  arc  firmly  held  at  previous  levels,  the 
outside  market  standing  at  not  less  than  OJyOc,  New 
York,  or  n..'{7V^c.,  St.  Louis.  The  leading  producer  con- 
tinues to  ask  ri.25c..  New  York.  There  is  no  pressure  to 
sell,  and  buyers  are  not  anxious  to  purchase.  Lead  in 
transit  in  carload  lots  ©r  less  has  sold  recently  at  f).75c. 

Spelter. — The  market  for  prime  Western  is  still  life- 
less. Demand  is  insignificant  and  sales  are  of  small 
consequence  marketwise.  There  has  been  practically  no 
change   since  last   week   with    prime   Western    for   <.irly 


delivery  still  quoted  at  7.75c.,  St.  Louis,  or  8c.  New  York, 
with  shading  of  these  levels  possible  and  probable. 
There  are  no  developments  in  the  price  fixing  program, 
with  nothing  definite  made  public  as  to  the  activities  of 
the  new  Zinc  Committee.  The  trade  in  general  is  wait- 
ing to  see  what  action  will  be  taken. 

Antimony. — As  high  as  15c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid.  New 
York,  was  bid  yesterday  for  Chinese  and  Japanese 
grades.  Sales  are  reported  as  high  as  15.25c.  for  early 
delivery.  The  market  has  taken  a  sudden  spurt  as  a 
result  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  President's  embargo 
on  imports,  including  antimony  and  antimony  ore.  The 
new  arrangement  is  expected  to  limit  available  spot  and 
nearby  supplies. 

Aluminum. — The  market  is  inactive.  No.  1  virgin 
metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is  unchanged  at  36c.  to 
38c.  per  lb.,  New  York. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  practically  unchanged. 
Dealers'  selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,:  heavy  and  crucible   (nominal) 23.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire   (nominal) 23.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 21  00  to  22,00 

Brass,   heavy    17.25  to  17.50 

Brass,   light    12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy   machine   composition 23.75  to  24.00 

No.   1   yellow  rod  brass  turnings 15.00  to  15.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  19.50 

Lead,  heavy   6.00 

Lead,   tea    4.50 

Zinc     6.00 

Chicago 

Dec.  3. — Jobbers  in  copper  continue  to  lack  official 
guidance  as  to  their  selling  price  for  the  copper  they 
hold.  They  understand  that  the  recently  announced 
basis  of  23.50c.,  plus  5  per  cent,  applies  to  part  carload 
lots  sold  by  producers,  and  they  are  firm  in  their  belief 
that  the  Government  is  willing  that  they  should  make 
a  fair  profit.  While  any  Government  needs,  direct  or 
indirect,  would  be  filled  at  23.50c.,  jobbing  lots  have 
been  sold  in  the  past  week  at  26c.  to  28c.,  and  in  the 
aggregate  a  fair  amount  has  been  disposed  of.  It  is 
felt  that  there  may  be  a  pinch  in  copper,  in  view  of 
there  being  considerable  unsatisfied  inquiry,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  no  consumers  have  found  it  necessary 
to  suspend  operations.  In  general,  the  metal  market 
has  been  quiet.  Antimony  is  a  little  stronger.  The 
market  for  old  metals  is  exceptionally  quiet.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Castings,  Lake  and  electrolytic  copper,  26c. 
to  28c.;  tin,  carloads,  81c.  to  82c.;  small  lots,  86c.;  lead, 
6.25c.  to  6.50c.;  spelter,  7.75c.  to  8c.;  sheet  zinc,  19c.; 
antimony,  16c.  to  16.50c.  On  old  metals  we  quote  buy- 
ing prices  for  less  than  carload  lots  as  follows:  Copper 
wire,  crucible  shapes,  21c.;  copper  clips,  20c.;  copper 
bottoms,  19c.;  red  brass,  19'.50c. ;  yellow  brass,  14.50c.; 
lead  pipe,  5c.;  zinc,  5c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  40c.;  tinfoil, 
47.50c. ;  block  tin,  52.50c. 

St.  Louis 

Dec.  3. — The  non-ferrous  metals  have  shown  some 
slight  changes  in  price  during  the  week,  but  there 
have  been  no  marked  incidents  to  note.  The  close 
to-day  in  carload  lots  for  the  Missouri  product  was: 
Lead,  6.37  i/^c;  spelter,  7.75c.  to  7.87  %c.  In  less  than 
carload  lots  the  close  was:  Lead,  6.75c.;  spelter,  8.50c.; 
tin,  86c.;  copper,  25.12c.  (government  figure  at  this 
point) ;  Asiatic  antimony,  18c.  In  the  Joplin  district, 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  railroad  cars  there  was 
indifference  on  the  part  of  buyers  with  the  result  that 
there  was  a  lowering  of  prices  in  the  bulk  of  the  sales, 
though  the  price  range  stood  at  $52.50  to  $72.50  per  ton 
basis  of  60  per  cent  metal.  Calamine  was  quiet  at 
$35  to  $37  per  ton  basis  of  40  per  cent  metal,  with 
an  average  for  the  district  for  the  week  of  $36  per  ton. 
Lead  ore  was  steady  at  $75  per  ton,  basis  of  80  per 
cent  metal,  and  the  average  for  the  week  for  the  dis- 
trict was  $75  per  ton.  On  miscellaneous  scrap  metals 
we  quote  dealers'  buying  prices  as  follows:  Light  brass, 
10c. ;  heavy  yellow  brass,  14c.;  heavy  red  brass  and 
light  copper,  19.50c.;  heavy  copper,  and  copper  wire, 
20c.;  pewter,  25c.;  tinfoil,  42c.;  zinc,  5c.;  lead,  5.50c.; 
tea  lead,  5c. 
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Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

The  Fobewood  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  recently  opened 
offices  in  the  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  in 
charge  of  W.  W.  Woodruff,  president  and  treasurer, 
and  at  1103  Little  Bldg.,  Boston,  in  charge  of 
S.  D.  Fobs,  vice-president.  Mr.  Woodruff  also  is  con- 
nected with  the  Aetna  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Warren, 
Ohio.  The  Fobewood  company  handles  furnace  and 
foundry  coke,  and  steam,  gas  and  smithing  coal. 

In  November,  the  Valley  Mold  &  Iron  Corporation 
shipped  from  its  two  plants  at  Sharpsville  and  West 
Middlesex,  Pa.,  32,617  net  tons  of  ingot  molds,  the 
largest  output  and  shipment  of  ingot  molds  ever  made 
by  this  concern  in  one  month.  In  October,  Alice  blast 
furnace  of  this  company  at  Sharpsville  made  9778  tons 
of  basic  iron,  and  in  November,  9303  tons.  The  com- 
pany recently  made  shipments  of  48  cars  of  ingot 
molds  in  one  day,  a  record  shipment  for  24  hours. 

The  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  Pittsburgh  works  at 
Butler,  Pa.,  is  working  on  several  large  Government 
orders  for  cars,  and  has  lately  bought  considerable 
machine  shop  equipment,  including  radial  drills, 
shapers,  lathes  and  boring  mills. 

The  Flood  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $15,000  to  $100,000  to  provide 
for  plant  extensions,  including  a  4-story  steel  and 
concrete  factory  to  be  erected.  J.  E.  Hershberger  is 
general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  United  Connellsville  Coke  Co.  of  Pittsburgh 
has  issued  notices  to  stock  holders  of  that  concern  that 
a  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  company's  offices,  Henry 
W.  Oliver  Building,  Dec.  17,  to  ratify  or  reject  a 
proposition  to  consolidate  and  merge  the  following  com- 
panies: United  Connellsville  Coke  Co.,  Hillman-Neff 
Coke  Co.,  Bessemer  Coke  Co.  and  the  Hecla  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  It  is  explained  that  the  move  is  planned  as  a 
means  of  cutting  down  overhead  expenses  and  more 
fully  complying  with  Government  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  the  output  of  coke. 

A  foundry  war  machine  shop  in  Brownsville,  Pa., 
founded  in  1837,  has  been  sold  by  J.  Herbertson's  Sons 
to  Ira  E.  Stevens  and  William  P.  Walker,  Pittsburgh, 
who  will  take  over  the  property  on  Dec.  15. 


Manufacturers  Sell  Coal  to  Employees 

A  number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  the  East  have 
been  obliged  to  contend  with  a  peculiar  condition,  which 
is  eating  into  their  surplus  stocks  of  coal,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  any  surplus.  Their 
employees  have  frequently  been  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient coal  for  their  homes  and  have  applied  to  their 
employers  for  relief.  Even  at  the  risk  of  entirely  ex- 
hausting their  supply  and  being  obliged  to  shut  up  shop, 
the  manufacturers  have  invariably  found  it  good  policy 
to  sell  coal  to  their  workmen.  The  aggregate  of  such 
transactions  probably  is  not  large,  as  figured  in  ton- 
nage, but  the  handling  of  this  retail  business  has  been 
a  source  of  additional  expense. 


The  Liberty  engine  and  the  reasons  for  its  12-cylinder 
design  are  the  subject  of  an  address  to  be  made  before 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  New  York,  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  10,  by  Major  Jesse  G.  Vincent,  who 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  design  and  who  is  now 
in  charge  of  its  development  at  the  aviation  head- 
quarters in  Dayton,  Ohio.  \ 


Lifting  magnets  on  the  European  continent  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  wound  for  some  time  past  with 
aluminum  wire  because  of  the  shortage  of  copper.  On 
account  of  the  lesser  conductivity  of  aluminum  it  has 
been-  found  that  the  expenditure  of  current  is  20  per 
cent  greater  to  yield  the  same  results. 


The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  de- 
clared an  extra  dividend  of  $5,  payable  Dec.  1  to  stock 
of  record  Nov.  25.  The  company  has  paid  cash  divi- 
dends of  $123  this  year  and  paid  a  special  dividend  of 
25  per  cent  in  Anglo-French  bonds  in  January  of  this 
year. 


Women  in  German  Munition  Plants 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  employment  of 
women  in  German  munition  plants  is  given  in  a  mem- 
orandum published  in  the  London  Ironmonger  as  issued 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  German  Metal  Work- 
ers' Trade  Union.    In  part  it  is  as  follows: 

Woman  labor  is  used  most  extensively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shells.  In  1912  there  were  246  women  turn- 
ers; now  (Sept.,  1917)  there  are  5926.  Women  are 
employed  in  all  kinds  of  work,  regardless  of  their  phys- 
ical fitness.  Instances  of  superhuman  efforts  demanded 
of  women,  which  have  frequently  resulted  in  serious 
physical  injury,  are  frequent  lifting  of  shrapnel  shells 
weighing  about  60  lb.,  without  assistance  of  any  kind, 
and  lifting  of  projectiles  weighing  20  to  75  lb.  from 
floor  to  breast  level.  For  3  marks  a  day  a  woman  must 
perform  this  exhausting  task  from  70  to  100  times  and 
even  more.  Of  a  steel  works  in  Upper  Silesia  it  is 
reported:  "Women  and  girls  look  like  walking  columns 
of  dust — lavatories  are  frequently  not  provided;  the 
women  in  the  foundries  are  hollow-eyed  and  with  eyes 
deeply  sunken;  their  expression  is  pathetic;  all  joy  in 
life  is  lost."  For  the  exhausting  work  of  boiler  scaling 
men  are  paid  extra,  but  women  are  not.  In  the  Krupp 
works  at  Duisburg  and  Essen  there  is  neither  ventila- 
tion nor  suction  apparatus.  The  workers  themselves 
have  to  fix  the  belts,  a  dangerous  operation  for  a 
woman.  The  working  hours,  already  long,  are  further 
lengthened  by  night  and  Sunday  work.  Where  the 
48-hr.  week  is  in  force,  as  in  Berlin,  overtime  and  Sun- 
day work  leave  little  leisure.  Over  40  per  cent  of  all 
the  women  employees  have  a  12-hr.  day  and  less  than 
4  per  cent  work  as  short  a  time  as  10  hr.  The  longest 
working  week  is  in  the  government  small  arms  factory 
in  Dantzig,  with  78  hours.  In  one  plant  at  Dresden  girls 
have  repeatedly  worked  from  7  a.  m.  till  11  p.  m.,  with 
an  interval  of  one  hour,  and  in  another  at  Leipzig  some 
women  worked  through  the  whole  of  Saturday  until  2 
or  4  a.  m.  on  Sunday — 16  or  18  hours  in  one  shift. 


A  Warning  on  Coke  Overcharge 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  issued  an  order  in 
view  of  reports  coming  to  the  fuel  administration  that 
coke  producers  in  some  instances  had  been  selling 
"72-hour"  coke  to  blast  furnaces  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  $1  differential  allowed  on  72-hour  selected  foun- 
dry coke.  The  order  points  out  that  any  person  guilty 
of  asking,  demanding,  or  receiving  higher  prices  than 
are  allowed  under  the  fuel  price  regulations  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  be  impris- 
oned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

In  making  the  order  the  Fuel  Administrator  estab- 
lished prices  on  by-product  coke  produced  in  New  Eng- 
land. New  England  coke  producers  will  be  permitted  to 
charge  prices  that  will  cover  their  increased  transporta- 
tion charges  on  coal  carried  to  New  England  by  water 
for  use  in  coke  manufacture.  The  order  fixes  New  Eng- 
land coke  prices  as  follows: 

For  coke  produced  in  New  England,  the  miximum  price 
for  each  grrade,  fob.  cars  at  point  of  production,  shall  be 
the  base  price  for  the  grade  of  coke,  plus  the  freight  rate 
from  the  competing  beehive"  coke  district  which  takes  the  low- 
est freight  rate  to  the  point  where  the  coke  is  i"oduced.  and 
plus  7  cents  for  each  advance  of  5  cents  above  60  cents  in 
the  freight  charges  per  ton  (2240  lb.)  of  coal  for  water 
transportation  on  the  coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
coke.  The  base  prices  are  as  follow.s :  Hun  of  ovens,  $B  ; 
selected  foundry,  $7;  and  crushed  over  1-ln.  size,  $G,50. 


In  Technical  Paper  98  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
by  S.  H.  Kratz  and  H.  C.  Porter,  entitled  "Effect  of 
Low  Temperature  Oxidation  on  the  Hydrogen  in  Coal 
and  the  Change  in  Weight  of  Coal  on  Drying,"  the 
authors  state  that  there  is  a  lack  of  agreement  between 
the  weight  of  water  evolved  by  coal  and  the  loss  of 
weight  when  dried  in  an  inert  atmosphere.  The  excess 
weight  of  the  coal  may  be  due  to  adsorption  of  gas. 


The  Portsmouth  Solvay  Coke  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
made  a  preliminary  test  of  its  new  plant  last  week 
and  10  ovens  are  now  in  full  operation. 
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Ralph  P.  Zint,  latterly  identified  with  the  Federal 
Export  Corporation  and  the  Commercial  Iron  &  Steel 
Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  made  manager  of 
the  steel  department  of  the  recently  organized  Swift- 
sure  Export  Corporation,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
This  company  is  owned  by  the  France  &  Canada  Steam- 
ship Co.,  whose  officers  are  also  officers  of  the  export 
subsidiary.  J.  P.  H.  Mertens,  long  identified  with  the 
export  business,  formerly  in  Belgium  and  later  with 
the  Federal  Export  Corporation,  is '  general  manager 
of  the  company.  The  company  has  offices  in  London, 
Paris,  Montreal  arid  Boston.  It  operates  29  vessels  of 
141,721   tons   carrying  capacity. 

Vere  Brown,  formerly  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Allegheny  Steel  Co.,  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  to  succeed  W.  Lester 
Walker,  who  died  on  Oct.  7.  E.  P.  Perkins,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  plate  mill,  has  been  made  assist- 
ant general  manager  to  succeed  Mr,  Brown.  Vere 
Brown  was  formerly  in  the  metallurgical  department 
of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  at  Sydney,  N.  S., 
and  went  with  the  Allegheny  Steel  Co.  in  January, 
1909,  in  the  metallurgical  research  department.  In 
1914  he  was  made  assistant  general  manager  to  W. 
Lester  Walker.  J.  G.  Rohrman,  district  sales  manager 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Allegheny  Steel  Co.,  1113 
People's  Gas  Building,  has  been  granted  a  six  months' 
leave  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness.  J.  L.  Harrison, 
in  the  plate  mill  division  of  the  plant  of  the  Allegheny 
Steel  Co.,  at  Brackenridge,  will  take  care  of  the 
duties  of  Mr.  Rohrman  during  his  absence. 

McClelland  M.  Harper,  in  the  order  and  supply  de- 
partment of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  J.  A.  Parker,  superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Bureau  of  Exports  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Roy  M.  Welch,  formerly  special  agent  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  President  J.  A.  Campbell,  to  suc- 
ceed Dudley  R.  Kennedy,  who  resigned  to  become  head 
of  the  industrial  relation  department  of  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Mr.  Welch 
had  formerly  been  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  but 
left  that  concern  in  1902  to  go  with  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  He  was  first  connected  with  the 
store  and  purchasing  departments,  then  was  secretary 
to  C.  S.  Robinson,  vice-president,  and  later  was  made 
special  agent. 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been 
granted  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence  to  engage  in 
Red  Cross  work  in  Italy. 

W.  R.  Yagle,  formerly  associated  with  the  Lawrence 
Steel  Castings  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  become  office  man- 
ager of  the  Hall  Steam  Pump  Co.,  of  that  city. 

J.  F.  Adey,  until  recently  superintendent  of  the 
Stone  &  Webster  Corporation  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  gone  to  F'rance  to  head  a  division  of  Stone  &  Web- 
ster work  on  the  U,  S.  Government  ordnance  buildings 
in  the  European  country. 

Sherwood  H.  Standish,  formerly  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northwestern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, has  become  works  manager  of  the  Stowell  Co., 
founder  and  manufacturer,  South  Milwaukee, 

E.  W.  Ames  and  A.  G.  Dowden,  representing  the 
American  Steel  Export  ('o.,  New  York,  are  about  to 
sail  for  Japan  on  a  bu.sineHK  trip.  The  officers  of  the 
company  gave  a  dinner  in  their  honor  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  28. 

R.  Gardner  Kellogg,  vice-president  Mechanical  Ap- 
pliance Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
response  to  a  call  for  1200  volunteers  from  Wi.sconsin 
to  fill  National  Guard  regiments  nnw  in  fc(l(i:il  ^,  i  vjf*. 
at  Camp  MacArthur,  Waco,  Tex. 

Allen  C,  House,  of  thf  iron  or<-  .i.-iii.i  iiin-rii  dI   .>i.  A. 


Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  received  a  commission  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  Andre  T.  Chisholm,  vice-president 
of  the  Chisholm  Steel  Shovel  Works,  Cleveland,  has 
been  commissioned  as  captain  of  infantry.  Both  at- 
tended the  recent  officers'  training  camp  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Indianapolis. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Owens  Bottle  Machine 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  John  G.  Biggers,  fonner  treasurer, 
was  elected  assistant  general  manager,  and  J.  C.  Blair, 
former  controller,  was  elected  treasurer  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Henry  J.  Fuller,  vice-president  of  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  New  York,  and  president  of  the  Canadian  Fair- 
banks Morse  Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  E.  & 
T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  scale  manufacturers,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.  P.  C.  Brooks,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Fairbanks  Morse  Co.,  who  has  direct  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  operations,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.  and  will  make 
his  headquarters  at  the  plant  at  St.  Johnsbury. 

J.  H.  Schneider  originally  with  the  Lodge  &  Shipley 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  more  recently  with  the  Gurney 
Electric  Elevator  Co.,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  as  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  special  organization  and 
engineering  work,  will  be  head  of  the  efficiency  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

R.  H.  Chapin,  assistant  general  manager  and  direc- 
tor of  sales  for  the  Porter  Mfg.  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
resigned  to  accept  a  Government  position  in  the  inspec- 
tion section,  Detroit  district,  equipment  division  of  the 
United  States  Signal  Corps. 

B.  L.  Neis,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  car  shipments 
of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  is  now  a  lieutenant  attached 
to  the  ordnance  department. 

M.  R.  Bissell,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Bissell  Car- 
pet Sweeper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  left  for 
Camp  MacArthur,  Waco,  Texas,  where  he  hopes  to  be 
assigned  to  the  aviation  division. 

F.  W.  Claflin,  of  the  staff  of  Perin  &  Marshall,  con- 
sulting engineers,  New  York,  sailed  from  Vancouver  on 
Nov.  22  to  erect  at  Sakchi,  India,  for  the  Tata  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  the  blast  furnace  recently  dismantled  at  Bat- 
telle,  Ala.,  for  erection  in  India  to  make  ferromanga- 
nese. 

John  T.  Nielson,  Piqua,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Greater  Dayton  Association,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  an  organization  of  more  than  2000  members,  and 
one  that  includes  all  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
that  city. 

E.  C.  Sickles,  recently  works  engineer  of  the  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Newark,  has  joined  the  Lacka- 
wanna Bridge  Co.  in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding 
activities  of  the  company  at  Port  Newark,  N.  J. 

William  C.  Wright,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  track 
department  in  the  Cleveland  district  for  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  and  since  March  1,  1917,  associated  with  the 
Read-Rittenhouse  Co.,  Philadelphia,  steel  merchant,  has 
been  commissioned  captain  in  the  Ordnance  Division  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

Emil  P.  Albrecht,  well  known  in  Philadelphia  ma- 
chinery circles,  having  organized  and  managed  the 
Machinery  Exhibition  in  the  Bourse,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bourse,  succeeding  George 
E.  Bartol,  who  died  Nov.  13.  Alexander  Duncan  Chi- 
quone,  Jr.,  who  has  been  assistant  secretary,  was 
elected  to  the  secretaryship  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Al- 
brecht's  promotion. 


Shipments  of  Swedish  iron  ore  fell  off  decidedly  in 
191().  From  the  two  ports  of  Narvik,  in  Norway,  and 
Lulea,  in  Sweden,  2,668,535  metric  tons  were  exported 
as  compared  with  3,584,814  tons  in  1915  and  3,310,579 
tons  in  1914.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  1916  exports 
passed  through  the  port  of  Lulea. 


The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  will 
hold  its  next  annual  convention  in  Chicago  the  first  week 
of  June,  1918. 
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PIG-IRON  FREIGHT  TO  CANADA 


An    Advance    Asked    from    Cincinnati    Involves 
Other  Ohio  River  Points 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  railroads  have  filed  an  ap- 
plication with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
permission  to  increase  the  rate  on  pig  iron  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Windsor,  Sarnia,  Hamilton  and  other  points 
in  Ontario  from  $2.10  per  gross  ton  to  $2.46. 

Admitting  that  no  pig  iron  is  produced  at  Cincin- 
nati, they  have  informed  the  commission  they  desire 
to  establish  the  higher  rate  to  enable  them  to  use  it  as 
a  "base  for  rates  elsewhere."  They  have  told  nothing 
more  about  their  desire  to  make  rates  at  points  other 
than  Cincinnati  and  thus  far  the  commission  has  not 
required  them  to  make  any  further  disclosure  of  their 
plans. 

In  their  application  they  declare  that  the  $2.10  rate 
was  established  from  Cincinnati  as  the  result  of  a  mis- 
conception which  they  cannot  now  explain;  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  used  only  as  a  proportional  rate  on  pig 
iron  coming  to  Cincinnati  from  points  south  of  the 
river,  although  it  was  published  as  a  local  rate.  Now 
their  desire  is  to  limit  its  application  to  pig  iron  com- 
ing to  that  crossing  of  the  Ohio  River. 

A  further  declaration  is  that  the  existence  of  a  local 
rate  of  $2.10  from  Cincinnati  to  that  part  of  Canada 
that  adjoins  the  Detroit  group  leads  to  gross  inconsist- 
encies and  fourth  section  violations  on  pig  iron  originat- 
ing at  Ashland,  Ironton,  Wellston  and  other  points  on 
the  Ohio  River.  No  explanation  is  contained  in  the 
application  as  to  how  there  can  be  violations  of  the 
long-and-short-haul  clause  of  the  fourth  section  on  a 
rate  applying  from  Cincinnati,  locally,  to  Ontario  points. 
It  is  assumed,  however,  that  such  violations  result 
from  the  participation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Panhandle  in  rates  on  pig  iron  from  Portsmouth,  Iron- 
ton,  Jackson  and  other  points  in  southern  Ohio  via 
Columbus  to  the  Ontario  destinations. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  application  that  the  commission  is  expected 
to  call  for  more  explanation  than  has  been  by  the  peti- 
tioners. The  declaration  that  the  $2.46  rate  is  desired 
for  use  as  a  base  for  rates  "elsewhere"  is  the  one  that 
excites  curiosity.  The  $2.46  rate  applies  on  pig  iron 
from  Ashland-Ironton,  Portsmouth,  Wellston  and  Jack- 
son. Its  application  to  Cincinnati  is  understandable  on 
the  ground  that  uniformity  is  desirable  at  Ohio  River 
crossings.  It  is,  however,  not  understandable  on  any 
other  ground,  unless  there  are  rates  from  points  north 
of  Cincinnati  that  are  considered  to  be  too  low  in  com- 
parison with  those  from  Ashland-Ironton  and  the  other 
blast  furnace  points  in  southern  Ohio.  w.  L.  c. 


Nitre  Cake  for  Pickling  Steel  Sheets 

.\  new  use  has  been  found  for  nitre  cake  in  the 
sttel  industry.  This  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  commercial  nitric  acid  and  before  the  war  was  prac- 
tically of  no  value.  It  is  an  acid  sulphate  of  sodium, 
NaHSO,,  produced  from  treating  Chile  saltpetre  with 
sulphuric  acid  to  make  nitric  acid.  It  contains  always 
a  certain  amount  of  free  sulphuric  acid  which  varies 
in  amount  from  5  to  30  per  cent.  It  is  stated  that  all 
the  available  supply  is  now  regularly  and  eagerly  pur- 
chased for  use  in  pickling  steel  sheets  and  that  it  acts 
as  a  very  acceptable  substitute  for  sulphuric  acid, 
which  was  formerly  used  for  this  purpose.  A  large 
automobile  company  is  .said  to  be  using  all  it  can  buy 
for   pickling   its   sheets. 


The  plant  of  the  Champion  Tool  Works  Co.,  Spring 
Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Greaves-Klusman  Machine  Tool  Co.,  and  will  be  fitted 
up  for  the  manufacture  of  lathes.  The  Champion  Tool 
Works  is  moving  its  equipment  to  a  new  plant  at 
Winton  Place,  which  it  expects  to  have  in  operation 
within  the  next  60  days. 


EMBARGO  ON  STEEL  EXPORTS 

All  Products,  Including  Pig  Iron,  Placed  Under 
Ban  By  Railroad  Committee 

A  general  railroad  embargo  on  shipments  of  pig  iron 
and  steel  products  to  seaboard  for  export  went  into 
effect  last  Friday.  This  is  the  first  step  following  the 
pooling  of  Eastern  railroads  to  work  out  a  solution  of 
the  present  demoralized  condition  of  freight  transpor- 
tation. The  embargo  will  probably  last  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  relieve  the  congestion  at  seaboard  ter- 
minals, and  it  will  work  no  hardship  to  our  Allies  be- 
cause there  is  already  at  seaboard  more  freight  for 
shipment  abroad  than  there  are  ships  to  carry  it. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  railroad  executives,  which  will  have  its  head- 
quarters at  165  Broadway,  New  York,  adjoining  the 
offices  of  representatives  of  the  allied  governments,  and 
the  two  offices  will  keep  in  close  touch.  The  committee 
will,  of  course,  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Rail- 
roads War  Board,  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  first  action  of  the  committee  affected  pig  iron 
and  steel  because  of  the  importance  of  these  products 
in  the  war  program  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  such 
supplies  moving  to  domestic  users. 

George  D.  Ogden,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  men  have  all  been  relieved  from  duty  by  their  re- 
spective roads  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  export 
problem.  The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  held  Tuesday,  after  which  a  statement  was  issued 
which  said: 

The  first  .'step.s  toward  the  organizalion  of  a  eomiiiittee  to 
assume  charge  of  the  overseas  traffic  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads were  taken  on  Saturday,  Dec.  1,  at  a  conference  held 
in  the  offices  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  H-l  I^iberty 
Street.  New  York  City.  At  this  conference  there  were  pres- 
ent the  representative.s  in  America  of  the  Britisli  Mini.stry 
of  Shipping  and  the  respective  agents  for  the  purcha.se  and 
transi)ortation  of  military  sui>plies  of  the  Russian  and  French 
governments.  The  Railroads  War  Board  was  represented 
by  J.  G.  Rodgers,  general  agent  of  transportation  at  mili- 
tary headquarters ;  the  lines  in  official  classification  terri- 
tory, by  George  F.  Randolph,  commissioner,  and  the  Trunk 
J^ine  Association,  by  C.  C.  McCain,  chairman.  The  follow- 
ing railroads  were  represented  individualb'  by  their  traffic 
vice-presidents  and  other  officers :  Erie,  I'ennsylvania,  Le- 
iiigh  Valle>-,  New  York  Central.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western.  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Central  Rfiilroad  of  New  Jersey, 
Western  Maryland,  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford. Boston  &  Albany,  and  Boston  &.  Maine. 

At  the  preliminary  conference  the  situation  was  fully  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Ogden  at  the  request  of  the  general  operat- 
ing committee  of  the  Eastern  railroads,  and  a  unanimous 
agreement  was  reached' between  the  representatives  of  the 
allied  governments  and  of  the  various  railroad  companies.  The 
first  duty  of  the  new  committee  will  be  to  administer  the 
general  embargo  on  export  iron  and  steel,  billets,  bars,  plates, 
scrap  and  pig  iron  (except  for  the  United  States  Government), 
which  all  the  Eastern  railroads  have  Just  been  ordered  to 
place  in  effect  at  once  by  the  general  operating  committee 
at  Pittsburgh.  .Assumption  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  other 
forms  of  exp)ort  traffic  will  follow. 

The  necessity  for  embargoing  export  traffic  in  the  Iron 
and  steel  products  specified  resulted  from  the  great  accumu- 
lation of  these  products  which  the  railroads  have  delivered  at 
the  North  Atlantic  ports,  and  which  are  now  stored  on  the 
ground  or  in  cars  and  are  Immediately  available  for  export. 

The  Eastern  railroads  have  thus  furnished  more  trans- 
portation service  of  this  character  than  can  be  utilized  at  the 
time,  it  was  felt,  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  coke 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  resulting  seri- 
ous curtailment  of  industrial  production,  particularly  In 
western    Pennsylvania    and    Ohio. 


The  union  molders  in  Cleveland,  have  decided  to 
demand  an  increase  in  wages  from  $4.50  to  $6  a  day, 
and  an  8-hr.  instead  of  a  9-hr.  day.  Their  present 
wage  agreement  with  their  employers  expires  Jan.  1. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  been  allotted  $1,625,000  of  its  $2,725,000  sub- 
scription   to   the    second    Liberty    Loan. 
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IMPORTANT  COURT  RULINGS 

Review  of  Late  Decisions  Specially  Affecting 
Dealers  and  Manufacturers 

BY  A.  L.   H.   STREET 

Securing  Past  Due  Accounts  in  Conditional  Sale 
Contracts. — The  right  of  a  seller  of  machinery  under 
a  contract  reserving  title  in  himself  until  payment  of 
the  price  to  extend  the  security  to  pre-existing  indebt- 
edness of  the  buyer  on  open  account  is  recognized  by 
the  Washington  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Union 
Machinery  &  Supply  Co.  vs.  Thompson,  167  Pacific 
Reporter,  95,  decided  Aug.  29,  1917.  In  this  case  tvi^o 
donkey  engines  were  sold  under  a  vi^ritten  contract 
contained  on  plaintiff's  regular  printed  form,  which 
contained  conditions  to  the  effect  that  the  seller  might 
apply  payments  either  upon  the  particular  contract, 
any  other  conditional  sale  contract  of  the  buyer,  or 
open  account  due  from  him;  and  that  title  to  the 
engines  should  remain  in  the  seller  until  payment  of 
the  agreed  price,  "and  all  other  sums  due."  When 
defendant  offered  to  pay  the  last  installment  due  on  the 
price  of  the  engines,  demanding  release  of  the  seller's 
title,  there  was  a  balance  of  $24.90  due  on  open  ac- 
count. On  his  refusal  to  pay  this,  release  of  the  con- 
tract was  refused  and  the  engines  were  replevied  by 
the  plaintiff  seller.  The  court  upholds  the  plaintiff's 
right  to  reclaim  them,  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. It  is  decided  that,  as  between  buyer  and  seller, 
they  may  validly  contract  that  a  conditional  sale  con- 
tract shall  secure  past  due  and  previously  unsecured 
accounts,  as  well  as  payment  for  the  property  sold 
under  the  contract.  But  the  court  specially  notes  that 
such  an  agreement  might  not  be  valid  as  against  the 
rights  of  third  parties. 

Delivering  Railway  Company  as  Warehouseman. — 
While  in  custody  of  freight  for  the  purposes  of  trans- 
portation a  railway  company  is  under  strict  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  its  safety,  being  liable  for  loss  of  or 
injury  to  the  goods  in  the  course  of  transit  without 
proof  of  negligence,  excepting  as  against  losses  caused 
by  act  of  God  and  certain  other  unpreventable  causes. 
But  after  reasonable  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
the  consignee  ta  remove  the  goods  on  their  arrival, 
this  strict  responsibility  ceases  and  the  railway  com- 
pany becomes  a  mere  warehouseman,  who  is  not  liable 
for  injury  to  goods  in  his  keeping  except  as  he  may 
have  been  negligent  or  may  have  specially  insured  the 
safety  of  the  property.  This  interesting  and  impor- 
tant distinction  was  involved  in  the  recent  case  of 
United  Metals  Selling  Co.  vs.  Pryor  et  al.,  receivers  of 
the  Wabash  Railroad,  decided  July  9,  1917,  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit 
(243  Federal  Reporter,  91).  Delivery  of  a  carload  of 
copper  ingots  was  delayed  because  the  consignee's  pri- 
vate switch  track  was  crowded  with  other  cars,  and  the 
particular  car  was  placed  upon  a  connecting  sidetrack, 
to  await  switching  to  the  private  track.  The  consignee 
was  duly  notified  that  the  car  was  at  its  disposition, 
subject  to  demurrage  charges.  The  carrier's  published 
tariffs  specified  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  delivery 
should  be  deemed  to  be  made  on  tender  of  cars  to  the 
consignee,  and  the  bill  of  lading  provided  for  storage 
with  liability  as  warehouseman  on  the  consignee's  fail- 
ure to  unload  within  48  hours.  Six  days  after  the  car 
arrived  the  consignee  paid  accrued  demurrage  charges 
and  the  shipment  was  swit<;hed  to  its  privata  track. 
One  of  the  seals  had  been  broken  and  part  of  the  copper 
had  been  stolen,  although  the  seals  had  been  found  to 
be  intact  the  night  before.  The  court  finds  from  these 
facts  that  the  railway  company's  relation  to  the  ship- 
ment as  common  carrier  had  ceased  before  the  loss 
occurred,  and  that  the  company's  continued  custody 
was  that  of  a  mere  warehouseman.  Hence,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  that  the  lo.ss  resulted  from  any  negli- 
gence on  its  part,  there  was  no  right  of  recovery 
against  the  railway  company. 

Manufacturing  KHtahlinhmentH  uh  DiHturbrrH  of  the 
Peace, — One  who  settled  in  a  neighborhood  of  u  small 
city  before  any  factories  were  established  there  is  en- 


titled to  enjoin  a  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts who  afterward  established  a  plant  near  his 
dwelling  house,  from  unnecessarily  occasioning  him 
discomfort  by  carrying  on  work  outdoors;  by  leaving 
windows  and  doors  of  the  factory  open  while  carrying 
on  such  noisy  operations  as  riveting,  hammering,  etc.; 
by  carrying  on  such  work  in  a  corrugated  iron  build- 
ing, thereby  intensifying  the  noise;  and  by  continuing 
the  work  late  into  the  night.  Legitimate  business  should 
not  be  hampered;  it  should  be  encouraged;  but  all 
reasonable  means  of  avoiding  unnecessary  annoyance 
to  residents  of  the  locality  must  be  adopted.  The  em- 
ployment of  more  men  during  usual  working  hours 
would  obviate  night  work,  and  the  erection  of  proper 
buildings,  with  skylights,  would  largely  do  away  with 
other  objections.  In  assessing  damages  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  diminution  in  the  rental  value  of  property, 
resulting  from  the  annoyances  complained  of,  is  usually 
the  proper  measure  of  recovery,  so  far  as  injury  to  the 
property  is  concerned.  (New  York  Supreme  Court.  Ni- 
agara Equity  Term;  July,  1917.  Eron  vs.  Niagara  Steel 
Finishing  Co.,  166  New  York  Supplement,  442.) 

Scope  of  Company  Manager's  Powers. — One  in 
charge  of  a  business  corporation's  commercial  affairs 
has  implied  authority  to  bind  the  company  by  all  trans- 
actions entered  into  by  him  with  third  persons  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  so  far  as  the  same  are  within  the 
general  usage,  practice,  and  course  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  the  corporation  is  engaged,  except  as  such 
third  persons  may  know  of  specific  limitations  on  the 
manager's  actual  authority.  Hence  the  manager  of  an 
iron  works  company  could  validly  sell  supplies  pre- 
viously delivered  at  an  ice  plant,  although  they  might 
have  been  so  delivered  in  the  first  instance  for  storage 
only.  (California  District  Court  of  Appeal,  July  30, 
1917.  Cyclops  Iron  Works  vs.  Chico  Ice  &  Cold  Storage 
Co.,  166  Pacific  Reporter,  821.) 

Compensating  Corporate  Officers. — If  regularly  em- 
ployed, the  director  of  a  corporation  may  serve  in  the 
independent  capacity  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
company  and  receive  separate,  compensation  in  that 
capacity.  But  a  vote  by  a  board  of  directors  of  exces- 
sive salaries  to  certain  of  its  members,  who  are  also 
officers  or  employees  of  the  corporation,  even  though 
subsequently  ratified  at  a  stockholders'  meeting,  is  re- 
viewable in  the  courts  at  the  instance  of  minority 
shareholders.  If  a  court  finds  that  the  salaries  are 
excessive,  reasonable  compensation  may  be  decreed  and 
the  corporation  be  restrained  from  paying  more. 
(Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  April  16,  1917.  Sotter 
vs.  Coatesville  Boiler  Works,  101  Atlantic  Reporter, 
744.) 

Licensing  Junk  Dealers. — The  Maryland  statute 
which  imposes  an  annual  license  tax  of  $30  a  year 
against  junk  dealers  in  cities  or  counties  of  50,000  pop- 
ulation or  more,  $20  where  the  population  is  between 
10,000  and  50,000,  $10  in  less  populous  communities, 
and  $250  in  Baltimore  City,  is  valid.  Being  a  tax  upon 
an  occupation,  and  not  against  property,  the  provision 
does  not  infringe  a  constitutional  guaranty  of  taxation 
of  property  according  to  value.  And  the  legislature 
acted  within  its  rights  in  making  the  classification 
upon  which  the  license  tax  is  graduated.  The  imposi- 
tion of  the  highest  tax  in  Baltimore  must  be  presumed 
to  have  been  fixed  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
large  city  specially  close  police  supervision  is  required 
to  minimize  opportunities  for  the  disposition  of  stolen 
property.  Nor  is  the  law  invalid  for  failure  to  define 
"Junk  dealing,"  a  distinct  and  well  recognized  branch 
of  commercial  enterprise,  consisting  in  dealing  in  old 
iron  or  other  metal,  glass,  paper,  cordage  or  other 
waste  or  discarded  material,  which  may  be  treated  or 
prepared  so  as  to  be  used  again  in  some  form.  (Mary- 
land Court  of  Appeals,  June  27,  1917.  State  vs.  Shapiro, 
101  Atlantic  Reporter,  703.) 


The  Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  building  an 
addition  to  its  office  building,  which  will  include  an 
emergency  hospital  for  employees.  Office  employees 
will  be  trained  in  first-aid  treatment.  C.  H.  Fogelberg 
is  manager  of  the  plant. 
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CAST-IRON  BRIQUETTES 


0.83 

0.061 

2.25 

0.60 

0.093 

2.12 

0.90 

0.084 

1.64 

0.62 

0.087 

1.86 

0.39 

0.106 

1.24 

0.34 

0.108 

1.24 

0.38 

0.103 

1.19 

0.23 

0.097 

1.15 

Test  Data  on  Foundry  Products  Using  Borings 

73  ESULTS  obtained  from  a  series  of  tests  to  deter- 
J-v  mine  the  effect  of  using  briquetted  cast-iron  bor- 
ings in  the  cupola  charge  on  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  foundry  products,  and  run  with  the  cot 
operation  of  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  May  of  this  year 
by  Thomas  Gilmore,  Jr.,  chief  engineer,  General  Briquet- 
ting  Co.,  New  York,  were  discussed  by  A.  L.  Stillman, 
also  of  that  company,  in  a  paper  presented  before  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association  in  Boston,  Sept.  25. 
The  cast-iron  borings  from  which  the  briquettes 
were  made  in  a  Ronay  press  were  medium  cut  assorted 
borings  made  at  the  foundry  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  The  briquettes  made  were  5  in.  in  diameter 
and  came  out  uniformly  between  7  and  8  in.  high, 
weighing  about  28  lb.  each.  The  density  was  about 
80  per  cent  the  normal  density  of  iron.  Two  series 
of  tests,  one  on  a  mixture  for  miscellaneous  castings 
and  the  other  on  a  locomotive  cylinder  mixture  were 
made.  In  loading  the  charge,  the  briquettes  were  put 
on  top  so  that  they  would  not  be  subject  to  heavy 
impact  in  charging.  The  melting  was  satisfactory  and 
proceeded  along  regular  lines.  The  briquettes  melted 
evenly  from  the  outside.  Tests  from  each  of  the  mix- 
tures were  subjected  to  deflection,  transverse  and  tensile 
tests.  Each  test  piece  was  analyzed  for  combined  car- 
bon, manganese,  sulphur  and  silicon.  The  analyses  are 
as  follows: 

Analyses  of  Casta 
Combined    Manga- 
Carbon        nese        Sulphur,     Silicon 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Regular  mlscel.  mixture. .  0.56 

Miscel,  mixture  No.  1....  0.61 

Miscel.  mixture  No.  2....  0.62 

Miscel.  mixture  No.  3....  0.69 

Regular   cylinder   mixture  0.69 

Cylinder  mixture  No.    1..  0.77 

Cylinder  mixture  No.   2..  1.04 

Cylinder  mixture  No.  3..  1.32 

The  table,  he  pointed  out,  shows  a  perceptible  in- 
crease in  the  combined  carbon.  The  free  carbon,  not 
shown  in  the  analysis,  is  considered  partly  liberated 
and  partly  taken  up  in  combination  in  the  melt.  This, 
he  said,  contributes  better  structure  and  stronger  iron 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  benefit  due  solely  to  the 
use  of  briquettes.  The  manganese  determination  he 
believes  not  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  any  con- 
clusion, although  there  is  a  diminution  presumably  due 
to  oxidation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  slight 
increase  in  sulphur  in  the  miscellaneous  mixture  and 
strangely  enough  a  decrease  in  sulphur  in  the  cylinder 
mixture.  The  increase  in  sulphur  means  a  more  finely 
granulated  structure  and  in  cylinder  work  would  give 
good  service.  The  decrease  in  silicon  is  marked  more 
in  the  miscellaneous  casting  than  in  the  cylinder  iron. 
This  decrease,  he  said,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  harder 
metals.  In  the  test  pieces,  and  especially  in  the  cyl- 
inder mixture,  a  progressive  increase  in  depth  of  chill 
was  shown,  the  lowest  being  the  regular  mixture  and 
the  highest  the  No.  3  test  piece.  From  the  foundry- 
men's  point  of  view,  considering  the  work  for  which 
the  iron  was  designed,  he  held  that  the  mixtures  con- 
taining briquettes  were  as  good  if  not  better  adapted 
to  that  work  than  the  regular  mixtures  used. 

Results  of  Physical  Tests 

The  transverse  tests  on  the  test  pieces  made  resulted 
as  shown  in  the  table.  In  all  cases  the  deflection  at 
1000  lb.  was  the  same  and  there  is  little  difference  at 
2000  lb.,  and  though  mixture  No.  3,  in  each  case, 
shows  a  greater  deflection  at  3000  lb.  than  does  the 
regular  mixture,  he  does  not  consider  this  enough 
to  draw  a  definite  conclusion.  The  rupture  in  his 
judgment  indicates  that  the  use  of  briquettes  had  in- 
creased the  resistance  of  the  iron  progressively  in 
proportion  as  the  briquettes  were  used,  there  being  a 
difference  of  600  lb.  at  rupture  between  the  regular 
mixture  and  mixture  No.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cylinder  mixture  shows  a  decrease  under  the  same  con- 


ditions, although,  he  pointed  out,  the  average  breakage 
point  of  the  three  test  pieces  is  3930  lb.,  while  that 
of  the  regular  mixture  was  4000  lb.,  a  difference  he 
considers  of  no  great  moment. 

The  results  of  tensile  tests  are  shown  in  a  table. 
With  the  exception  of  miscellaneous  iron  test  piece 
No.  2,  which  failed  under  comparatively  light  load,  the 
result  was  uniform  and,  he  said,  indicates,  so  far  as 
tensile  resistance  is  concerned  in  these  mixtures,  that 
the  use  of  briquettes  has  little  influence  one  way  or 
the  other.  He  concludes  that  briquettes  of  cast  iron 
have  a  definite  and  promising  future  in  foundry  prac- 
tice, and  that  they  in  no  way  injure  the  resulting  melt 
and  that  their  use  results  in  economy. 

Materials  Used  in  Test  Mixtures 
Cast  Iron  for  Miscellaneous  Castings 

Total 
Weight 
Briquettes       Scrap       Pig  Iron        of 

•  f * y ^ V * \Charge 

Per  Per  Per 

Lb.    Cent    Lb.    Cent     Lb.  Cent     Lb. 

Regular  mixture 1.800     60     1,200     40     3,000 

Mixture   No.    1 300     10     1.800     60         900     30     3.000 

Mixture   No.    2 300     10     1.500     50     1,200     40     3,000 

Mixture   No.   3 600     20     1,500     50        900     30     3,000 

The  analysis  of  the  pig  iron  was  as  follows :  Silicon,  2.6 
per  cent ;  phosphorus,  0.08  per  cent ;  and  sulphur,  0.03  per 
cent.  The  scrap  was  mostly  foreign  material ;  the  analysis  of 
this  material  can  be  assumed  as:  Silicon,  1.8  per  cent;  phos- 
phorus, 0.7  per  cent ;  and  sulphur,  0.09  per  cent. 

Cast  Iron  for  Locomotive  Cylinders 

Total 
Car  Weight 

Briquettes     Scrap       Wheels       Pig  Iron        of 

,. * V ^ V -•• V * ^Charge 

Per  Per  Per  Per 

Lb.    Cent    Lb.    Cent  Lb.  Cent     Lb.  Cent     Lb. 

Reg.   cyl.   mix 1,500     50     300     10     1,200     40     3.000 

Mix.  No.  1...300  10  1.500  50  300  10  900  30  3,000 
Mix.  No.  2... 300  10  1,200  40  300  10  1,200  40  3,000 
Mix.    No.    3...  600     20     1,200     40     300     10         900     30     3,000 

Hard  and  dense  West  Virginia  coke  containing  0.8  to  1 
per  cent  sulphur  was  used.  One  part  of  coke  to  8  or  9  parts 
of  iron  was  used.  The  Inside  diameter  of  the  cupola  was 
54   In.  and  the  melting  capacity  was  about  15,000  lb.  per  hr. 

Results  of  Transverse  Tests 

f Deflection  at n 

Dlam.      1000  2000  3000  Rupture 

In.           Lb.  Lb.  Lb.  Lb. 

Miscel.  Iron,  reg.  mix.  .    1.29          0.05  0.09  0  10  3.000 

Miscel.   iron,   No.   1 1.29          0.05  0.09  0.11  3,400 

Miscel.   Iron,  No.    2 1.31          0.05  0.085  010  3,550 

Miscel.   Iron,   No.   3 1.284        0.05  0  09  0.11  3,600 

Cyl.   iron,  reg.   mix 1.291        0.05  0.09  0.11  4,000 

Cyl.  Iron.  No.  1 1.338       0.04  0.08  0.10  4,400 

Cyl.  Iron,  No.  2 1.281        0.05  0.085  0.11  3,700 

Cyl.  Iron,  No.  3 1.28          0.06  0.09  0.12  3,700 

Results  of  Tensile  Testa 

Breaking  Stress 

Diam.         Area       Strength  Lb.  Per 

In.           Sq.  In.            Lb.  Sq.  In. 

Miscel.  iron,  reg.  mix 0.786          0.485          15,100  31,140 

Miscel.  iron,  No.  1 0.792          0.493          15  300  31.030 

Miscel.  iron.  No.  2    0.805          0.509          12.100  23.770 

Mi.scel.  iron,  No.  3 0.763          0.457          14,100  30,850 

Cyl.  Iron,  reg.  mix 0.744          0.435          14.300  32,880 

Cyl.   iron,  No.    1 0.795          0.496          18.700  37  700 

Cvl.   iron,  No.    2 0.776          0.473          16.700  3.S,310 

Cyl.   Iron,   No.   3 0.778          0.472          15,600  32,840 


Magnesite  Production  in  1916 

Normally  about  6  lb.  of  magnesite  was  formerly 
used  for  every  ton  of  steel  made  by  the  basic  open- 
hearth  process,  but  now  not  more  than  ^/^  lb.  is  used, 
and  at  some  steel  plants  cheaper  and  less  satisfactory 
refractories  have  been  substituted,  says  Hoyt  S.  Gale 
in  a  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  6()6-BB  on  "Mag- 
nesite." More  raw  magnesite  was  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1916  than  ever  before.  Last  year's  out- 
put was  158,759  net  tons  as  compared  with  30,499  tons 
in  1915  and  9632  tons  in  1913.  Imports  for  consump- 
tion of  the  raw  mineral  were  75,345  tons  in  1916,  also 
exceeding  any  previous  record,  but  the  imports  of  cal- 
cined magnesite  were  only  9270  tons  as  compared  with 
167,094  tons  in  1913.  The  total  consumption  calculated 
as  calcined  mineral  in  1916  was  126,322  tons  as  com- 
pared with  c.cjoe  tons  in  1915  and  178,530  tons  in  1913. 


The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  ha« 
advanced  the  wages  of  all  employees  at  its  works  re- 
ceiving less  than  $30  weekly  10  per  cent.  This  makes 
a  total  wage  advance  at  the  Victor  plant  of  36.4  per  cent 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
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Difference  in  High-Speed  Drills 

To  the  Editor: — The  difference  in  the  performance 
of  high-speed  drills  is  much  greater  to-day  than  a  year 
ago,  according  to  our  own  records.  At  that  time  the 
records  show  a  very  small  margin  in  the  failure  point 
of  six  certain  makes,  designated  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F. 
We  cannot  say  that  of  these  same  drills  that  we  are 
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buying  now.  We  have  eight  specific  cases  to  show 
that  it  is  the  drills  and  not  hard  castings,  as  we  at 
first  thought,  and  also  that  the  average  variation  in  the 
speed  in  relation  to  the  size  is  practically  the  same. 

One  of  these  cases  is  drilling  six  holes,  19/64  in. 
in  diameter  and  4  in.  deep,  in  cast  iron  18  per  cent 
steel : 

Failing  Failing 

Speed,  Speed, 

R.p.m.         Drill  R.p.m. 

810  D 1,130 

825  E 809 

915  F 850 


Drill 
A. 
B. 

C. 


In  everyday  use  we  are  running  4-in.  holes  at  996 
r.p.m.,  with  0.005-in.  feed,  and  get  84  holes  of  these 
between  drill  grindings  and  consider  this  good  results. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  run  the  other  drills  too 
fast.  We  do,  but  don't  see  any  reason  why  the  speed 
should  be  reduced  to  accommodate  an  inferior  tool  as 
long  as  good  drills  are  available,  especially  at  same 
price.  H.  M.  FiTZ. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 


Group  Insurance  and  the  Labor  Turnover 

To  the  Editor: — Owing  to  the  many  employers  study- 
ing methods  for  decreasing  labor  turnover  and  increas- 
ing production,  the  following  description  of  the  group 
insurance  in  use  at  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Co.  should 
be  worth  while.  When  this  proposition  was  offered 
by  the  insurance  companies  the  first  question  was, 
"What  good  is  it?"  The  answer  was  this:  "It  will  de- 
crease the  laV)or  turnover,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
will  get  greater  and  better  production  from  the  em- 
ployees." This  insurance,  being  in  use  only  .since  Oc- 
tober, 1917,  it  is  too  early  to  state  positively  whether 
the.se  results  will  be  forthcoming.  It  will  be  easy 
enough  to  tell  if  the  labor  turnover  decreases.  If  it 
does,  group  insurance  will  be  credited  with  its  share 
of  the  improvement.  If  carefully  studied,  the  value  in 
dollars  and  cents  can  be  closely  estimated.  If  the  labor 
turnover  is  low,  or  improving,  and  production  is  high  or 
improving,  group  insurance  will  be  credited  accordingly, 
in  proportion  to  its  share.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say 


that  turnover  or  production  is  entirely  controlled  by 
any  one  factor,  but  if  a  satisfactory  improvement  can 
be  shown  the  money  will  be  considered  well  spent.  The 
average  cost  of  this  insurance  is  about  $4  per  year 
per  employee  (less  than  2  cents  per  day),  depending 
upon  age  and  length  of  service  of  the  600  employees 
covered.  It  is  hard  to  figure  this  as  a  losing  proposi- 
tion.    It  is  almost  sure  to  pay  for  itself. 

A  letter  was  typewritten  on  the  regular  company 
letter  head,  made  up  neatly,  plain,  short  and  with  the 
idea  of  conveying  a  per.sonal  touch  directly  from  the 
manager  to  the  home,  thereby  making  a  good  impres- 
sion on  that  powerful  factor  in  human  engineering, 
namely  home  influence.  The  letter  was  written  in 
plain  machine  shop  English,  and  mailed  on  a  Friday 
so  that  it  would  be  received  on  a  Saturday,  which  was 
considered  a  psychological  time,  giving  the  family  an 
opportune  time  to  talk  it  over  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

In  the  employment  department  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  applications  was  noticeable.  It 
can  be  seen  that  here  is  a  good  talking  point  for  the 
employment  manager  and  also  for  superintendent,  fore- 
men, etc.  Any  employee  who  is  indifferent  to  this  plan 
would  best  be  discharged  from  the  organization. 

One  part  of  this  proposition  which  received  con- 
siderable study  was  the  question  of  whether  this  in- 
surance should  be  based  on  wages  or  length  of  service. 
It  was  decided  that  the  latter  plan  was  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  sooner  or  later  many  machine  shops  will  adopt 
group  insurance  and  if  it  is  based  on  wages  there  will 
be  nothing  to  hold  the  employee.  As  long  as  em- 
ployees can  change  from  one  shop  to  another  without 
an  actual  direct  personal  loss,  they  will  do  so  in  spite 
of  increased  wages,  welfare  work  or  almost  anything 
else.  If  two  shops  in  same  locality  both  have  insurance 
based  on  income,  an  employee  insured  for  say  $1,000 
would  have  no  incentive  for  remaining  with  the  old 
organization  if  he  could  get  the  same  insurance  in  the 
new  shop.  However,  it  is  understood  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  employees  are  not  inclined  to  change 
as  long  as  they  get  good  pay  and  a  square  deal.  If 
all  employees  were  of  this  class  insurance  would  be 
unnecessary  and  instead  a  higher  rate  of  pay  would 
be  more  effective.  Another  advantage  in  basing  insur- 
ance on  length  of  service  is  that  it  is  very  simple  and 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  Insurance  based  on  wages 
would  require  considerable  figuring  in  these  days  of 
premium,  piecework,  bonuses  and  so  forth.  It  would 
also  probably  create  dissatisfaction  among  some  em- 
ployees after  policy  comparisons  are  made  and  John 
finds  Bill  "is  making  more  money  'cause  his  insurance 
is  bigger." 

The  work  required  in  connection  with  this  insurance 
is  very  simple,  and  requires  very  little  time,  say  about 
two  hours  a  week.  A  record  card  giving  a  complete 
record  of  each  employee  must  be  filled  out,  stating  name 
in  full  of  company  and  employee,  birthday,  address, 
beneficiary,  etc.  After  this  is  filled  out  no  work  is 
required  unless  the  employee  leaves  the  service  or  dies, 
excepting  checking  of  invoices  and  reports,  which  has 
been  boiled  down  to  a  simple  system. 

Cincinnati.  C.  J.  Schneider. 


Influence  of  Current  on  Arc  Welds 

To  the  Editor: — I  was  much  interested  in  the  ex- 
tract of  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  on  arc  welding  pre- 
sented to  you  by  Myron  F.  Hill,  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
Nov.  8.  Although  we  agree  in  many  things,  there  is 
one  point  on  which  our  experience  seems  to  differ  widely. 

To  study  the  effect  of  current  on  the  strength  of 
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weld  and  penetration  of  fusion,  I  made  tests  with 
three  types  of  joints,  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
welded  each  of  these  joints  with  80,  90,  100,  110,  120  and 
130  amp.  The  pieces  were  welded  as  near  flush  as 
possible  and  machined  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
before  pulling.  The  table  gives  the  results  of  the 
tests  which  were  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Lab- 
oratories. In  the  full  bevel  where  the  arc  played 
directly  on  the  surface  the  welds  were  better  than  the 
original  material.     In  the  half  bevel  and  square  joints 


Restilts  of  Pulled  Teats  on  Welded  Specimens 

„  Yield  Breaking 

Test      Type  Amp.        Strengrth,  Strength,  Location 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In.  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

A  80              31,540  51.040  Material 

A  90              45.400  59,440  Material 

A  100              41,790  54,680  Material 

A  110              45,500  59.770  Material 

A  120              34,790  56,310  Material 

A  130              42,490  56,190  Material 
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38 
39 


80 
90 
100 
110 
120 
130 

80 
90 
100 
110 
120 
130 

Ga.s 
Gas 
Gas 


37.700 
32,290 
29.000 
43,910 
30,940 
32,430 

31,170 
39,580 
43.130 
31.960 
41,780 
39,160 

28,360 


34.200 


57,590 
51.440 
40.790 
43.830 
49,650 
51,980 

49,840 
40.690 
57.270 
52.800 
57,120 
57,780 

38.390 
38.260 
50,310 


Weld 

Weld 

Weld 

Weld 

Material 

Material 

Weld 

Weld 

Material 

Weld 

Material 

Material 

Weld 
Weld 
Weld 


the  low  currents  failed  to  cause  sufficient  penetration 
to  fuse  the  thick  edges  of  the  joint  through  the  full  sec- 
tion, and  therefore  some  of  these  broke  at  the  joint; 
while  where  the  current  was  sufficient  to  fuse  through 
they  all  broke  outside  of  the  joint.  No  decided  critical 
point  such  as  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  noticeable. 

Otis  Allen  Kenyon, 
Electrical  Engineer,  Arc  Welding  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
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William  D.  Kearfott,  well  known  as  marine 
engineer  and  president  of  Kearfott  Engineering 
Co.,  New  York,  died  Nov.  12,  aged  53  years.  He 
began  work  with  the  Morton  Poole  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  and  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Kearfott 
Engineering  Co.,  two  years  ago,  was  associated  with 
the  International  Navigation  Co.,  the  Worthington 
Steam  Pump  Co.  and  the  Warren  Steam  Pump  Co.  Mr. 
Kearfott's  avocation  was  the  study  of  small  moths,  of 
which  he  possessed  a  collection  said  to  be  the  second 
largest  known.  He  was  a  resident  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
and  a  member  of  the  Machinery  Club  of  New  York,  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  and 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Job  T.  Pugh,  Philadelphia,  head  of  the  business  of 
Job  T.  Pugh,  Thirty-first  and  Ludlow  streets,  manufac- 
turer of  augers  and  edge  tools,  died  at  his  home  at 
Swarthmore,  Nov.  25,  after  a  month's  illness,  at  the 
age  of  53  years.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Association 
of  Centenary  Firms,  and  a  member  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Club,  Philadelphia.  The  concern  of  Job  T.  Pugh 
was  established  by  an  ancestor  in  1774,  and  is  one  of 
the  oldest  tool-making  firms  in  the  world. 

Roy  a.  Williams  of  the  R.  A.  &  W.  M.  Williams 
Co.,  vessel  agents,  Cleveland,  died  Nov.  23,  aged  38 
years.  He  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  lake 
traffic  department  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  and  after 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  in  the  traffic  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Co.  several  years.  He  organized  the  North  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Co.  in  1910  and  managed  the  boats  of 
that  fleet  and  other  vessel.«. 


Leicester  P.  Sidney,  second  lieutenant  King's  Royal 
Rifles,  attached  to  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  was  recently 
killed  in  a  battle  in  France.  He  studied  metallurgy 
in  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  Teddington,  under 
Dr.  Rosenhaim  and  F.  W.  Harbord,  later  serving  with 
the  Ebbw  Vale  Iron,  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  was  employed  by  Bell  Brothers,  Middles- 
borough,   Eng. 

John  Dick,  aged  59  years,  died  at  his  home  in 
Braddock,  Pa.,  Nov.  30.  For  some  years  he  was 
foreman  of  millwrights  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  and  later  was  head 
of  the  mechanical  department  in  the  blooming  mills 
in  the  same  plant.  In  1892  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  and 
was  connected  with  that  plant  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

D.  R.  Lean,  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  engi- 
neering and  contracting  business  for  the  erection  of 
•blast  furnaces  and  steel  plants,  the  firm  being  known 
as  Lean  &  Blair,  Pittsburgh,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  on  Thursday,  Nov.  29.  In  his  early  life  Mr.  Lean 
did  a  large  amount  of  furnace  work  for  the  old  firm 
of  Carnegie,  Kloman  &  Co. 

Henry  Gaul,  for  about  25  years  connected  with 
the  Ajax  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  Nov.  19,  aged  68 
years.  He  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  service  de- 
partment of  the  company  and  in  that  capacity  was 
widely  known  among  forge  men  in  railroad,  locomotive 
car  building  and  industrial  forge  shops.  He  was  an 
expert  of  rare  ability. 

William  A.  Saxe,  of  New  York,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Standard  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  was 
instantly  killed  Nov.  28  in  Baltimore  when  hit  by  an 
automobile  driven  by  a  17-year-old  boy.  The  auto- 
mobile is  said  to  have  skidded  in  the  snow,  striking 
Mr.  Saxe  while  he  was  standing  on  the  street  waiting 
for  a  street  car. 

Richard  Henning,  president  Cream  City  Boiler 
Works,  Milwaukee,  died  Nov.  28  at  the  age  of  55  years. 
Mr.  Henning  was  born  in  Milwaukee  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  concern  of  which  he  was  president. 
His  only  son,  Lawrence,  is  now  serving  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 

Hanbury  Kekewich,  Captain  Sussex  Yeomanry, 
son  of  L.  P.  Kekewich,  and  partner  in  Morrison,  Keke- 
wich &  Co.,  metal  brokers,  London,  was  recently  killed 
in  action.  Of  Mr.  Kekewich's  four  sons  three  have 
now  been  killed,  and  the  fourth  seriously  and  perma- 
nently injured. 

Robert  S.  Smith,  aged  57,  died  at  his  home  in  the 
East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  30.  Mr.  Smith  was  born 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  was  president  of  the  McGinness- 
Smith  Co.,  the  oldest  firm  of  heating  and  ventilating 
engineers  and  contractors  in  that  city. 


Heavy  Gain  in  Exports 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — A  heavy  gain  in  exports  was 
made  in  October,  the  total  for  the  month  being  $542,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  $86,000,000  over  September,  ac- 
cording tQ  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  'The  exports  for  the  10 
months  ended  with  October  of  this  year  amounted  to 
$5,149,000,000,  as  against  $4,443,000,000  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year. 

October  imports  are  placed  at  $221,000,000,  a  falling 
oflf  of  $15,000,000  compared  with  September.  For  the 
ten-month  period  ended  with  October,  the  imports  into 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $2,504,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $2,010,000,000  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1916.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  October  imports 
entered  free  of  duty. 


A  patent  (U.  S.  1,231,499)  has  been  granted  to 
Joseph  Crossley,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  a  continuous  mixing 
mill,  having  special  reference  to  mills  for  mixing  the 
material  used  for  making  pottery  vessels  such  as  cruci- 
bles. Its  object  is  the  reduction  in  cost  and  saving  in 
time  in  preparing  the  material  for  the  molds. 
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SPEEDING  WAR  WORK 


Preferential  Shipments  for  Coal,  Coke,  Steel  and 
Other  Necessary  Products 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — The  first  definite  step  of  the 
Government  to  discriminate  between  essential  and  non- 
essential industries  with  a  view  to  speeding  up  war 
work  has  just  been  taken  by  Fuel  Administrator  Gar- 
field, who  has  requested  all  coal  operators  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  establish  an  order  of  preference 
in  which  coal  needs  are  to  be  filled.  The  requests  di- 
rected to  some  5000  producers  contemplate  preferential 
shipments  for  30  days  for  Government  orders,  railway 
fuel,  domestic  requirements,  public  utilities,  steel  plants, 
by-product  coke  ovens,  and  munition  plants.  The  re- 
quests are  not  in  the  form  of  direct  orders  but,  as  they 
are  designed  to  insure  the  fulfilling  of  the  requirements 
of  those  coal  users  which  are  essential  to  the  military 
and  economic  efficiency  of  the  nation  in  the  conduct  6f 
the  war,  it  is  expected  that  the  fullest  co-operation  will 
be  accorded  the  Government. 

Confronted  by  a  coal  shortage  of  50,000,000  tons, 
due  to  an  increased  consumption  of  100,000,000  tons, 
the  fuel  administrator  took  up  with  the  War  Industries 
Board  the  question  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  for  the  railroads,  the 
munition  plants  and  other  industries  necessary  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation.  During  the  conferences 
that  followed,  the  suggestion,  originally  made  by  the 
railroad  war  board,  to  cut  off  supplies  from  non-essen- 
tial industries  was  renewed,  but  was  promptly  rejected 
by  Dr.  Garfield  on  the  ground  that  it  would  work  un- 
necessary hardship  upon  a  large  class  of  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  consumers,  in  many  cases  entailing  abso- 
lute ruin.  The  issuance  of  an  order  absolutely  denying 
fuel  to  any  specified  list  of  industries  would  imme- 
diately destroy  the  credit  of  manufacturers  engaged 
therein  and  would  cripple  financially  all  the  concerns 
employed  in  the  distribution  of  their  products.  Believ- 
ing that  the  coal  shortage  will  be  made  up  within  a 
few  weeks.  Dr.  Garfield  decided  that  it  was  the  wiser 
policy  to  insure  a  full  supply  of  coal  to  those  industries 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  domestic 
requirements  and  to  permit  any  surplus  to  be  distributed 
as  heretofore  without  governmental  interference.  In 
this  way  the  dealing  of  a  direct  blow  at  the  non-essen- 
tial industries  has  been  avoided,  and  it  is  believed  that 
when  the  30-day  preferential  regulation  has  expired, 
the  equilibrium  between  consumption  and  supply  will 
have  been  restored  to  such  an  extent  that  few,  if  any, 
of  the  so-called  non-essential  industries  will  be  seri- 
ously affected. 

A  decided  improvement  in  the  fuel  situation  is 
looked  for  as  the  result  of  the  action  taken  by  Dr. 
Garfield,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  greater  measure  of 
relief  will  be  obtained  through  the  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion of  the  producers  than  as  the  result  of  a  drastic 
peremptory  order.  Munition  plants,  especially,  will  be 
speeded  up  under  the  new  system  of  distribution,  and 
many  large  concerns  now  running  on  half  time  will  be 
enabled  to  resume  maximum  output. 

Dr.  Garfield's  action  with  respect  to  coal  will  soon 
be  supplemented  by  an  order  from  the  priorities  com- 
mittee of  the  War  Industries  Board  covering  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  raw  material.s  for  munition  manufac- 
turers, the  railroads,  shipyards,  etc.  This  order  pre- 
sumably will  cover  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  and 
other  metals,  lumber,  materials  for  explosives,  etc. 
The  development  of  the  War  Industries  Board's  policy 
in  this  regard  will  "probably  be  progressive  and  will 
ultimately  grant  priority  to  all  products  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  to  the  necessaries  of  life. 
President  Wilson  has  approved  a  recommendation 
of  the  fuel  administrator  for  a  general  increase  of  35 
cents  a  ton  in  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  at  the  mines. 
This  increase  is  designed  to  meet  and  absorb  a  proposed 
wage  increase  for  anthracite  miners  and  is  immediately 
effective.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  add  more  than 
$30,000,000  annually  to  the  nation's  coal  bill. 

Information  received  by  the  fuel  administration  in- 
dicates  that  the   agreement  upon   a   higher  price  for 


anthracite  coal  has  already  served  to  stimulate  output 
and  Dr.  Garfield  expresses  the  opinion  that  all  neces- 
sary requirements,  both  industrial  and  domestic,  will 
be  reasonably  met. 

The  shortage  of  coke  cars  is  becoming  increasingly 
severe.  During  the  week  ended  Oct.  20,  the  loss  at- 
tributed to  this  cause  amounted  to  8.7  per  cent  of  the 
rated  capacity.  In  the  week  ended  Nov.  17  the  loss  was 
16.2  per  cent. 

Steel  Fabricators'  War  Organization 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  steel  structural  plants,  bridge 
steel  plants  and  those  supplying  structural  materials 
for  the  shipbuilders  were  represented  at  the  meeting 
at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  27,  and  an  organization  known  as  the  Steel  Fab- 
ricators of  the  United  States  was  formed  to  offer  the 
Government  co-operation  during  the  war,  as  briefly 
stated  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  29.  A  committee  was 
formed  to  keep  the  Government  posted  on  the  material 
that  is  available.  C.  Edwin  Michael  of  the  Virginia 
Bridge  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  heads  the  war  service  com- 
mittee, which  includes  the  following:  John  Sterling 
Deans,  Phoenixville  Bridge  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.; 
George  P.  Bard,  Petroleum  Iron  Works,  Sharon; 
Thomas  Earle,  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation; 
Howard  A.  Fitch,  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co.; 
J.  L.  Kimbrough,  Indiana  Bridge  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.; 
C.  D.  Marshall,  McClintic-Marshall  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 
Lewis  D.  Rights,  Shoemaker  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  H.  A. 
Wagner,  Wisconsin  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  Milwaukee. 
Mr.  Michael  was  chosen  permanent  president  and  Mr. 
Rights,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  society,  with 
the  war  service  committee  as  the  board  of  directors. 
The  terms  of  office  will  be  for  the  period  of  the  war. 


Acquires  Cannonsburg  Plant 

E.  W.  Edwards,  president,  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.  and 
Cincinnati  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  heads  a  party  of  cap- 
italists that  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Cannons- 
burg Iron  &  Steel  Works,  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  The  pur- 
chasers will  retain  the  company's  old  name,  will  oper- 
ate under  its  present  charter  and  will  roll  sheets  as 
heretofore.  While  the  company  will  have  no  official 
connection  with  the  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  mill  was  bought  with  the  idea  in  view 
of  supplying  that  company  with  black  and  galvanized 
sheets.  About  350  men  are  employed  at  the  present 
time  at  the  Cannonsburg  plant  and  it  is  understood  that 
as  soon  as  equipment  can  be  obtained  the  capacity  of 
the  mill  will  be  increased.  There  will  be  no  change  in 
the  management,  J.  M.  Watson  continuing  as  general 
manager. 

The  Electric  Furnace  in  Japan 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Far  Eastern  Review, 
electricity  is  now  coming  into  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
special  steels  in  Japan.  The  Wakamatsu  Iron  Works 
and  the  Fujitagumi  Steel  Works  at  Kirokawa,  Ina- 
washiro,  are  now  equipped  for  this  purpose.  The  latter 
plant  employs  3000  kw.  of  electricity  and  produces 
chiefly  ferrosilicon,  and  at  Osaka  Harbor  also  tungsten 
and  chrome  alloys.  Some  other  companies  are  engaged 
either  in  trials  or  in  the  manufacture  of  the  special 
products  mentioned.  At  Yasuki  and  Yoneko  ores  pre- 
pared from  iron  sands  are  being  treated  in  electric 
furnaces. 


The  Minneapolis  Malleable  Foundry  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  capital  $100,000,  is  equipping  a  plant  of 
(5000  tons  yearly  capacity  and  a  part  of  the  foundry 
is  now  ready  to  start  up.  The  company  is  installing 
power  squeezers  exclusively  and  is  specializing  in  light 
malleable  castings  for  which  aluminum  match  plate 
patterns  are  used.  Melting  and  annealing  will  be 
with  fuel  oil  exclusively.  F.  C.  Hughes  is  president  of 
the  company  and  E.  W.  Williams,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 
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TO  RELIEVE  SHORTAGE 


UNDER  NAVAL  CONTROL 


Committee  of  Railroad  Experts  Will  Deal  with 
Coal  Situation 

The  general  operating  committee  of  the  Eastern 
Railroads  has  opened  offices  in  the  Frick  Arcade 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  this 
committee  further  steps  were  taken  to  relieve  as  far 
as  possible  the  severe  coal  shortage  that  now  exists  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  sub-committee  of 
railroad  experts  has  been  appointed  that  will  sit  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  and  deal  directly  with  the  coal  situ- 
ation, which,  it  is  admitted,  is  restricting  the  war 
efforts  of  the  country  and  is  also  acting  as  a  depress- 
ing factor  on  business  everywhere.  This  sub-committee 
is  as  follows:  F.  E.  Blaser,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Needles, 
Roanoke,  Va.;  J.  A.  Tongue,  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  S. 
Ennes,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  J.  A.  Turk,  Camden, 
N.  J.  This  committee  will  open  offices  at  Cumberland 
at  once  and  will  conduct  the  work  of  moving  coal  as 
promptly  as  possible  for  the  following  railroad  lines, 
all  of  which  are  East,  but  not  including  the  Pittsburgh 
terminal  territory,  and  east  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.: 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Cumberland  Valley,  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  Western  Maryland, 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  ' 

The  sub-committee  was  instructed  to  secure  informa- 
tion covering  the  exact  transportation  situation 
throughout  the  territory  described,  to  agree  upon  and 
put  into  effect  measures  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
congested  points,  keeping  the  general  committee  con- 
stantly advised,  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
Government  freight  and  to  the  movement  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  blast  furnaces. 

The  sub-committee  was  further  directed  to  agree 
upon  and  make  recommendations  to  the  general  com- 
mittee when  any  situation  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
it  cannot  be  reached  by  local  treatment. 

The  general  operating  committee  wishes  to  advise 
the  public  that  in  placing  restrictions  on  any  class  of 
traffic,  "proper  provision  will  at  all  times  be  made  for 
foodstuffs  for  human  and  animal  consumption." 


Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.  Adds  an  Open-Hearth 

Furnace 

The  Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  which 
for  some  years  has  been  operating  a  large  converter 
plant,  installed  recently  a  10-ton  open-hearth  furnace, 
oil-fired.  It  is  located  in  a  lean-to,  40  x  150  ft.,  off  the 
main  molding  floor,  which  is  70  ft.  wide  and  ^vhich  was 
also  lengthened  200  ft.  Already  350  heats  have  been 
made  in  the  furnace  and  the  first  heat  was  tapped  in 
just  CO  days  from  the  time  the  foundation  was  started. 
Its  installation  necessitated  additional  crane  and  ladle 
equipment,  railroad  sidings,  fuel  oil  and  raw  material 
storage  as  well  as  an  increase  to  the  pattern  storage, 
cleaning  equipment  and  other  buildings.  The  capacity 
of  the  foundry  has  been  increased  to  between  1200  to 
1500  tons  per  month.  The  four  large  converters,  with 
a  capacity  of  about  1000  tons  of  small  castings  per 
month,  are  also  in  regular  continuous  operation.  One 
object  in  installing  the  open-hearth  furnace  was  to  place 
the  company  in  a  position  to  make  both  large  and  small 
castings.  The  original  converter  plant  in  its  entirety 
was  described  in  The  Iron  Age,  Sept.  23,  19'15. 


It  is  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  East  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  where  the  plants  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  are  located,  to  Campbell  in  honor  of  J,  A. 
Campbell,  president  of  that  company.  The  matter  will 
come  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  in  East 
Youngstown  in  January. 


Ships    Carrying    Munitions    Will    Be    Carefully 
Protected 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — For  the  protection  of  ships 
carrying  munitions,  iron  and  steel  and  other  cargoes  of 
war  essentials  an  agreement  is  being  perfected  between 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment under  which  all  American  vessels  operating 
in  the  foreign  trade  will  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Navy,  commanded  by  naval  officers  and  subjected  to 
strict  naval  discipline.  This  agreement,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  promulgated  in  a  few  days,  is  the  result  of  an 
investigation  of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  merchant  marine  which  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  German  submarines  to  sink  more  than  one  large 
ship  loaded  with  valuable  cargo.  The  Navy  is  now 
ready  to  supply  750  naval  reserve  officers  every  four 
months  for  these  vessels  and  to  take  over  their  navi- 
gation immediately. 

Official  reports  of  inquiries  recently  made  indicate 
that  ships  loaded  with  munitions  and  other  valuable 
cargo  are  being  daily  sent  to  sea,  manned  in  large  part 
by  aliens  who  are  not  even  seamen.  Whatever  qualifi- 
cations are  required  to  obtain  seamen's  certificates 
appear  to  be  ignored  and  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  prac- 
ticable for  anyone  to  purchase  or  forge  them  and  ship 
as  "able-bodied,"  presumably  to  obtain  the  high  wages 
and  the  50  per  cent  bonus  for  service  in  the  war  zone, 
which  brings  the  average  pay  up  to  ?90  per  month,  or 
$15  more  than  the  pay  of  sub-junior  officers.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  some  of  the  finest  ocean  liners  in  the 
world  are  leaving  New  York  on  every  voyage  danger- 
ously undermanned  with  crews  composed  in  part  of 
men  who  have  never  been  to  sea  before.  These  condi- 
tions are  said  to  be  general  on  the  best  mail  steamers, 
while  on  the  tankers  and  freighters  they  are  even  worse. 

In  escaping  the  submarine  peril  speed  is  a  vital 
factor,  but,  according  to  official  reports,  on  nearly  every 
ship,  except  the  few  transports  under  naval  control, 
there  is  impaired  engine-room  efficiency  to  which  more 
than  one  lost  vessel  is  to  be  attributed.  An  utter  lack 
of  discipline  also  prevails  and  this  condition  has  been 
bolstered  by  the  regulations  of  the  seamen's  union.  It 
is  safd  that  recently  an  abandoned  ship  drill  was  held 
on  a  vessel  when  passing  through  the  war  zone,  as  re- 
quired by  law  and  also  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance,  but  as  it  happened  to  be  Sunday  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  crew  while  participating  in  this  drill 
40  cents  per  hour  overtime,  as  required  by  the  union 
rules.  A  similar  overtime  charge  was  levied  by  men 
for  assisting  a  gun  crew  in  passing  through  the  war 
zone. 

The  plan  of  the  Navy  is  to  use  its  own  and  the 
Naval  Reserve  officers  and  to  convert  into  reserves  as 
many  competent  merchant  officers  as  possible  and  to 
weed  out  gradually  the  aliens  who  at  present  constitute 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  crews  of  our  merchant 
ships.  The  Shipping  Board,  which  originally  opposed  the 
transfer,  has  become  convinced  that  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  ships  and  cargo,  and  it  is 
believed  the  final  formalities  will  be  concluded  within 
the  coming  week.  As  a  part  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment that  has  been  reached  no  change  will  occur  in 
the  pay  of  sailors  or  of  the  conditions  of  living  on  ship- 
board. It  is  believed  that  this  arrangement  will  be 
satisfactory  to  organized  labor.  w.  L.  c. 


Hall  blast  furnace  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
at  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  been  blown  out  on  account  of  the 
coke  shortage.     It  will  be  relined. 


Grecian  Magnesite  Exports  in  1916 

Magnesite  exports  of  all  grades  from  Greece  in 
191(5  are  given  as  176,383  tons.  Of  raw  magnesite  the 
United  Kingdom  took  60,511  tons;  the  United  States, 
56,504  tons;  France,  24,607  tons;  Italy,  3100  tons;  the 
Netherlands,  320  tons.  Of  the  caustic  and  calcined  min- 
eral the  United  Kingdom  took  13,127  tons,  the  United 
States  9514  tons,  and  the  Netherlands  730  tons.  Of  the 
dead  burned  grade,  the  United  Kingdom  took  3975 
tons  and  France  3462  tons. 
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WAR  CHANGES  IN  INDUSTRY 


A     Tariff     Commission     Inquiry — Getting     Ger- 
many's Foreign  Trade 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — A  survey  of  the  industries  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  the  extent  and  the 
specific  causes  of  their  disturbance  by  the  war  and  the 
steps  that  should  be  taken  to  reduce  this  disturbance 
to  a  minimum  and  to  restore  normal  conditions  as  soon 
as  possible  when  the  war  is  over  is  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission.  A  pre- 
liminary inquiry  in  the  leading  industrial  and  com- 
mercial centers  is  already  being  made  by  expert  special 
agents,  and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  information 
and  suggestions  from  representatives  of  industry  and 
commerce  hearings  will  be  held  in  this  city  beginning 
Dec.  6,  when  a  committee  of  prominent  business  men, 
to  be  designated  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, will  appear  before  the  commission  at  its  offices. 
At  later  dates  representatives  of  large  importing  and 
exporting  interests  will  be  heard  and  will  be  followed 
by  a  number  of  labor  leaders.  The  commission  believes 
that  the  information  developed  at  these  hearings  will 
assist  both  private  interests  and  the  Government  in 
meeting  the  present  needs  of  the  country  and  in  plan- 
ning constructively  for  the  future. 

The  commission  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent to  which  normal  conditions  of  supply  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  war  and  what  new  sources  of  supply 
exist,  including  the  character  and  origin  of  imports. 
The  inquiry  will  extend  to  definite  information  concern- 
ing facts  now  apparent  and  tendencies  developed  in  par- 
ticular lines  of  industry;  new  plans  and  extension  of 
old  plans  because  of  war  demands;  changes  in  processes 
and  methods  due  to  war  conditions;  the  more  or  less 
permanent  character  of  such  changes,  and  the  steps  to 
be  taken  to  minimize  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the 
enforced  return  to  the  more  conservative  standards  of 
business  after  a  long  period  of  war  inflation. 

Webb  Bill  Prospects 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  subjects  that  will  be 
discussed  at  the  coming  hearings  is  the  importance  of 
the  early  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Webb  bill  legaliz- 
ing combinations  of  manufacturers  and  dealers,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  our  export  trade.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  which  he  regards  as  a  war  measure  for  the  reason 
that  its  enactment  will  assist  American  manufacturers 
in  retaining  after  the  war  business  which  they  have 
built  up  during  the  past  three  years  and  in  further  ex- 
panding their  export  trade.  The  Webb  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  at  the  special  session  held  last  summer, 
has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  and  was  made  the  "unfinished 
business"  of  the  Senate  before  the  adjournment  last 
October.  The  measure  was  opposed  in  the  Senate  by  a 
coterie  of  Senators,  led  by  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin, 
who  declares  that  the  practical  effect  of  its  enactment 
would  be  to  emasculate  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and 
that,  under  the  guise  of  promoting  foreign  trade,  it 
would  permit  the  exploitation  of  domestic  trade  in  de- 
fiance of  the  provisions  of  both  the  Sherman  and  Clay- 
ton anti-trust  acts. 

The  managers  of  the  Webb  bill  have  received  a  defi- 
nite promise  from  President  Wilson  that  he  will  use  his 
influence  without  reserve  to  assist  in  putting  the  bill 
through  the  Senate.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  amend  the  measure  in 
the  Senate  flommittce  on  Interstate  Commerce,  for 
although  the  modifications  made  are  comparatively  un- 
important they  make  it  necessary  to  send  the  bill  back 


to  the  House  for  concurrence,  and  in  all  probability  this 
will  mean  the  reference  of  the  diverse  provisions  of  the 
House  and  Senate  drafts  to  a  Conference  Committee  for 
final  adjustment.  Notwithstanding  these  complications, 
however,  the  managers  of  the  measure  confidently  pre- 
dict its  final  passage  during  the  session  just  begun. 

Not  to  Copy  but  to  Know  Germany 

The  administration  is  scrutinizing  carefully  the  Ger- 
man preparations  for  trade  after  the  war,  the  details 
of  which  are  being  closely  followed  by  experts  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Since  the 
war  eliminated  Germany  from  world  trade,  the  United 
States  has  improved  its  position  in  foreign  markets  in 
spite  of  the  shipping  shortage  and  other  abnormal  re- 
strictive factors.  Department  officials  point  out  that 
the  future  development  of  our  foreign  trade  will  depend 
in  part  on  the  loss  of  Germany's  good  will  in  practically 
all  important  foreign  markets  and  in  part  upon  Ameri- 
can ability  to  maintain  our  newly  obtained  prestige. 
American  business  men  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
seeing  only  one  side  of  this  situation  and  thus  under- 
estimating the  German  capacity  for  securing  business 
when  the  energy,  application  and  craft  with  which  Ger- 
man business  will  address  itself  to  the  task  of  regain- 
ing favor  in  markets  in  which  it  once  prospered. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has 
already  published  an  important  report  on  the  subject 
of  German  foreign  trade  organization  and  is  now  plan- 
ning to  issue  a  supplemental  bulletin  about  Jan.  1.  In 
order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  information 
on  German  trade  moves  that  will  be  made  public  from 
time  to  time.  Secretary  Redfield  counsels  not  imitation 
of,  but  familiarity  with  the  German  theories  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  artful  and  formidable  organization  that, 
with  Government  aid  at  every  turn,  has  been  built  up 
in  Germany  during  the  last  20  years  to  dominate 
the  world's  markets.  The  large  correspondence  with 
business  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  which  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  developed  on  this  subject 
during  recent  months  is  taken  as  a  clear  indication  that 
the  American  manufacturer  is  making  after-war  prepa- 
ration of  his  own.  W.  L.  C. 


Norway  to  Make  Electrodes 

Carbon  and  graphite  electrodes  are  to  be  made  in  a 
new  plant  at  Frederick,  Norway.  The  capacity  is  to 
be  4000  tons  of  carbon  or  1000  tons  of  graphite  elec- 
trodes a  year  and  the  works  are  expected  to  be  in  oper- 
ation by  the  end  of  1917.  Carbon  electrodes  will  be 
the  firsrmanufactured.  American  engineers  have  been 
engaged  and  the  machinery  is  almost  exclusively  of 
American  manufacture.  The  plant  is  to  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  Norwegian  government.  The  com- 
pany will  use  power  from  the  great  waterfall  of  Sarps- 
fall  on  the  Glommen  River  but,  in  anticipation  of  its 
present  plant  becoming  inadequate,  it  has  purchased 
the  rights  to  the  entire  power  from  the  waterfall  near 
Kristiansund, 


Pipes  of  Electrolytic  Iron  in  France 

The  electric  steel  works  of  Bouchayer  &  Viallet, 
Grenoble,  France,  are  now  manufacturing  pipes  of  large 
sizes  from  electrolytic  iron.  They  are  13  ft.  long, 
'i%  in.  to  7%  in.  in  diameter,  and  about  1/16  in.  thick, 
and  are  used  for  water,  steam  or  compressed  air.  A 
tube  of  electrolytic  iron  is  said  to  possess  the  same 
strength  as  one  of  cast  iron  20  times  as  thick. 


The  Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Montreal,  has  received 
another  order  for  10,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel  from 
the  American  International  Corporation.  Some  two 
weeks  ago  orders  from  the  same  source  for  40,000  tons 
were  announced. 
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Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 
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ARSENALS  LARGE  BUYERS 


Government   Purchases   Heavy   for   Ord- 
nance Work 


International  Arms  &  Fuze  Co.,  Inc.,  Is  Placing 

Orders  Which  Will  Aggregate  $1,500,000 

or  More 


The  Government  is  buying  heavily  for  its  arsenals. 
The  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  111.,  has  com- 
pleted purchases  aggregating  about  $2,000,000  for  the 
manufacture  of  3-in.  French  hydro-compression  guns 
and  is  now  in  the  market  for  equipment  to  cost  at  least 
$1,500,000  for  making  4-ft.  7-in.  guns  with  recoil 
mechanisms.  About  150  lathes  are  included  in  the  new 
list.  The  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and 
the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  continue  to 
buy.  The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 
has  placed  additional  orders  for  American  gun  repair 
shops  in  France. 

Purchases  of  the  International  Arms  &  Fuze  Co., 
Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  is  placing  large  orders  for  lathes 
and  turret  lathes  for  shell  work.  One  machine-tool 
company  is  reported  to  have  received  an  order  for  100 
26-in.  lathes.  The  purchases  will  total  in  value  $1,500,- 
000  or  more.  A  Philadelphia  company,  which  is  about 
to  close  a  shell  contract,  will,  it  is  reported,  need  400 
lathes  for  the  work  it  has  planned. 

The  Standard  Ordnance  Corporation,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
has  issued  a  large  list  of  tools  required  for  gun  work. 
The  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  has  placed  orders  in  the  East 
for  tools  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  cartridge  con- 
tainers. The  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
placed  orders  in  the  East.  The  Dominion  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  has  bought  tools  in  New  York 
for  work  on  a  $4,000,000  gun  mount  contract  received 
from  the  United  States  Government. 

New  buying  for  airplane  engine  work  is  not  so 
active,  but  some  buying  has  been  done  during  the  week 
by  the  F.  B.  Stearns  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  has  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  for  motors.  The  Duesenberg  Motor 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  received  a  contract  to  build  500 
Liberty  airplane  motors.  Equipment  for  the  new  Dues- 
enberg plant  was  purchased  several  months  ago. 

Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  have  placed  additional  orders 
in  Cleveland  for  drilling  and  milling  machines  for  work 
on  gun  recoil  mechanisms.  Other  large  orders  placed 
with  Cleveland  companies  include  one  for  $30,000  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  one  for  $24,000  from  a  Cleveland 
manufacturer. 

Scarcity  of  machine  tools,  especially  those  needed 
for  gun  work,  grows  more  pronounced  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  more  interest  in  second-hand  equip- 
ment. A  large  order  of  second-hand  tools,  boxed  and 
ready  for  shipment  to  Russia,  was  held  up  in  New  York 
last  week.  Export  licenses  are  not  being  granted  for 
.shipment  to  Russia.  Scarcity  of  motors  is  a  serious 
factor. 
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Sales  of  traveling  cranes  continue  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  not  closed  as  yet 
on  20  cranes,  for  which  specifications  have  been 
issued.  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co. 
received  an  order  for  several  cranes  for  the  new  shops 
of  the  Erie  Forge  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  The  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
bought  six  cranes  from  the  Bedford  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Bedford,  Ind.  The  Merchants'  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Bristol,  Pa.,  has  contracted  for  a  60-ton 
fitting-out  crane  with  the  Heyl  &  Patterson  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  American  Brass  Co.  has  bought  four  cranes 
for  its  Buffalo  plant.  Other  crane  orders  are  reported 
in  the  local  market  reviews. 

Locomotive  crane  business  is  now  thoroughly  under 
Government  control  and  all  of  the  output  of  the  Ameri- 
can plants,  totaling  108  cranes  per  month,  has  been 
commandeered  by  the  Government  until  March  1  or 
possibly  later. 

Locomotive  crane  builders  have  received  an  inquiry 
from  the  Bureau  of  Supply  and  Accounts  of  the  Navy 
Department  for  60  locomotive  cranes.  The  order  for 
three  hammer-head  cranes,  to  cost  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,  for  which  bids  were  recently  received,  has  not  yet 
been  placed. 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.   i. 

Government  requirements,  direct  or  indirect,  continue  to 
absorb  the  attention  of  the  machine-tool  trade.  Large  orderR 
have  been  placed  by  the  International  Arms  &  Fuze  Co.,  Inc., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  for  6  In.  shell  work.  Purchases  will  aggre- 
gate $1,500,000  or  more.  A  considerable  number  of  large 
lathes  have  been  purchased  from  second-hand  dealers  because 
of  the  Inability  of  builders  to  make  deliveries  by  next  Febru- 
ary or  March. 

The  Standard  Ordnance  Corporation,  which  is  attlliated 
with  the  Mosler  Safe  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  list 
of  several  hundred  tools  it  will  buy  for  its  plant  in  that  city, 
which  will  manufacture  75  mm.  guns  for  the  United  States 
Government. 

Large  orders  for  turret  and  engine  lathes  have  been  placed 
in  New  England  by  the  Crane  Co.*  Chicago,  which  has  re- 
ceived a  Government  contract  for  cartridge  containers.  The 
International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  has  also  bought  a  num- 
ber of  new  tools  in  the  East. 

A  great  many  of  the  orders  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  at 
Rock  Island,  111.,  have  come  to  Eastern  plants.  It  is  said 
that  the  purchases  of  the  arsenal  will  total  $2,000,000  for 
making  3  in.  French  hydro-compression  guns. 

The  Dominion  Steel  Products  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  ha."^ 
received  a  $4,000,000  contract  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  gun  mounts  and  has  bought  new  equipment  in 
this  market. 

Watervliet  Arsenal  anfl  Watertown  Arsenal  continue  to 
buy  for  gun  shops. 

The  Hall  Printing  Press  Co.,  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  which  has  a 
contract  for  printing  presses  for  the  Army  In  France  and  for 
boring  lathes,  is  buying  a  few  more  tools. 

Crane  business  continues  active.  A  new  list  of  the  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Co.  is  as  follows:  Two  50-ton,  4-rootor 
cranes  and  four  5-ton,  3-motor  cranes  for  the  machine  shop: 
one  15-ton,  3-motor  crane  for  the  forge  shop;  two  20-ton. 
4-motor  cranes  for  the  foundry,  and  two  10-ton  double- 
trolley  cranes  for  the  plate  and  angle  shop.  These  cranes 
are  In  addition  to  10,  for  which  a  list  was  issued  several 
weeks  ago.  The  Whiting  Foundry  &  Equipment  Co.  has  re- 
ceived an  order  for  three  cranes  from  the  Blake  &  Knowle.« 
plant  of  the  Worthlngton   Pump  K-   Miuhinfry  rorponition   ;U 
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lOast  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  & 
Mfg.  Co.  was  awarded  an  order  for  several  cranes  for  the 
new  plant  of  the  Erie  Forge  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  The  General 
lOlectric  Co.  is  reported  to  have  closed  for  a  10-ton,  a  20-ton 
and  a  r)0-ton  crane  for  its  West  Lynn.,  Mass.,  plant.  The 
order  for  the  50-ton  was  reported  recently  as  having  been 
taken  by  the  Northern  Engineering  Co.,  Detroit.  The  Amer- 
ican Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  bought  four  cranes 
for  its  Buffalo  factory. 

The  United  States  Government  has  placed  an  order  with 
the  Buffalo  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Buffalo,  for  |60,000  worth  of 
jjas  engines  for  shipment  to  France. 

The  Duesenberg  Motor  Co.,  which  has  completed  a  new 
factory  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  obtained  a  contract  from  the 
Government  for  500  Liberty  airplane  motors.  Its  equip- 
ment  was  purchased  several  months  ago. 

The  Government  is  unable  to  find  enough  new  tools  to 
mt-et  demands  and  is  taking  a  keener  interest  in  second-hand 
tools.  Second-hand  dealers  have  been  asked  to  send  lists  to 
Washington  of  all  tools  on  order  for  export,  except  to  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy  and  Japan.  A  large  number  of  tooLs, 
boxed  and  ready  for  shipment  to  Russia,  have  been  held  up. 

A  story  is  going  the  rounds,  which  may  not  be  true,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  illustrates  present  conditions.  A  second- 
hand dealer  bought  a  large  planer  for  $12,000  and  offered  it 
to  the  Government  for  $15,000.  The  Government  purchasing 
agents  thought  the  price  excessive  and  offered  $13,000.  The 
dealer  refused  to  sell,  whereupon  the  Government  agents 
commandeered  the  tool  and  paid  $12,000  for  it.  The  dealer's 
excessive  zeal  for  profit  caused  him  the  loss  of  $1,000. 

Scarcity  of  motors  is  becoming  a  serious  factor.  Many 
of  the  new  plants  have  been  built  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  install  individual  motor-drive  machines. 
The  large  motor  manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
the  tremendous  demand  for  motors  and  as  a  result  belt- 
driven  machines  are  being  used  in  many  instances  where 
motor-driven  would  be  preferred.  There  has  not  been  a 
isufflcient  demand,  however,  for  belt-driven  machines  to  ab- 
.sorb  all  supplies,  and  a  New  York  dealer  is  now  offering  125 
heavy  duty  lathes,  16  to  26  in.,  swing,  belt-driven,  for  prompt 
delivery.  All  of  these  lathes  are  new.  The  beds  range  from 
?>  ft.  to  18  ft. 

Locomotive  cranes  are  now  thoroughly  under  Government 
control.  A  committee  of  which  A.  C.  Brown,  vice-president 
of  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  chairman, 
is  handling  the  business  now  largely  from  Washington.  The 
total  output  of  locomotive  crane  shops  in  the  country  is  now 
108  per  month  and  the  Government  has  taken  all  that  the 
••ompanies  will  make  until  March  1,  or  possibly  later.  Sev- 
eral propositions  were  made  to  the  Government  by  other 
companies  for  manufacturing  locomotive  cranes,  but  upon 
the  assurance  of  the  present  crane  builders  that  all  Govern- 
ment demands  would  be  promptly  met  no  encouragement 
was  given  to  new  proposals.  The  private  contractor  will 
liave  no  chance  of  placing  orders  for  locomotive  cranes  un- 
le.sa  he  is  willing  to  accept  delivery  some  time  next  spring. 
Even  then  his  order  will  be  subject  to  delay  if  the  Govern- 
ment requires  more  cranes  than  are  now  contemplated. 

James  Shewan  &  Son.  Brooklyn,  have  had  plans  pre- 
pared for  an  additional  story  to  their  machine  shop,  foot  of 
Twenty-seventh  Street. 

Brooks  &  Co.,  New  York,  havu  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $12,000  to  manufacture  metal  boxes.  S.  E.  Ferris, 
E.  J.  and  C.  C.  Jenkins,  631  Qulncy  Street,  Brooklyn,  are 
the  inconwrators. 

The  Leslie-Stevens  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  |10,000  to  manufacture  electrical  goods 
and  general  engineering  supplies.  E.  A.  Leslie,  C.  H.  Ste- 
vens and  W.  i'.  Faendler,  618  EJleventh  Street.  Brooklyn,  are 
the  Incorporators. 

The  Way  Cleanse  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  In- 
corporated In  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  to  man- 
ufacture machinery  for  cleaning  streets,  car  tracks,  etc. 
George  V.  Rellly,  Samuel  B.  Howard  and  Arthur  w.  Britton, 
6S  Cedar  Street,  are  the  Incorporators. 

Tbonrias  Paulson  4k  Bon,  Inc.,  Brookl.vii  m"  '  <)inK  a  brasn 
foundry  at  97  Second  Avenue,  has  Incrfui'i 'i  n.*  ';.|'it,ii  from 
$30,000  to  1100.000. 

The  Breese  Air  Craft  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  110,000  to  manufacture  airplanes 
J.  A.  I'rovllle  and  A.  D  WMkes,  Jr.,  .'.2  William  Street,  ar«- 
the  IncorporatorH. 

Ira  S.  Bushey  *  Sons,  operating  a  shipyard  at  the  Coot 
of  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  will  build  a  one-story  shop 
jiddltlon,  35  X  70  ft.,  on  Clinton  Street. 

Anderson  ft  Jacobsen,  722  Court  Street,  Brookl^i.  oixsrat- 


Ing  a  foundry,  have  had  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story 
plant,  about  52  x  80  ft.,  at  Hoyt  and  Fourth  Btr.<t«  .,, 
cost  $7,000. 

The  Wall-Stieh  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  Incorporaien  wim 
a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  fountain  pens.  A. 
Stieh,  J.  Wahlheimer  and  J.  Wall,  1739  Seventh  Avenue,  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  Federal  Resilient  Wheel  Corporation,  New  York, 
baa  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manu- 
facture wheels,  automobiles  and  airplanes.  J.  D.  Anglin, 
Z.  W.  Commerford  and  J.  Feinbloom,  78  West  Eighty- 
second  Street,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  I.  X.  L.  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  180  Lafayette  Street, 
New  York,  has  increased  its  capital  to  $10,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C,  ha.s 
had  plans  prepared  for  a  new  power  plant  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  It  has  also  taken  bids  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  shipbuilding  yard  to  cost  about  $300,000. 

The  Fidelity  Metal  Co.,  196  Diamond  Street.  Brooklyn, 
has  increased  its  capital  from   $50,000   to   $250,000. 

Mason  &  Moore,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  printing  and  bookbinding 
machinery.  G.  Chapman,  W.  A.  Moore  and  W.  O.  Mason,  51 
Chambers  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Fifty^sixth  Street 
and  Second  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  will  build  a  new  five-story 
and  basement  plant,  100  x  185  ft.,  on  Fifty-fifth  Street,  to 
cost  about  $250,000.     Contracts  have  been  awarded. 

The  Bradley-Ellis  Motor  Co.,  New  York,  has  been    incor 
porated  in  Delaware  with  capital  of  $200,000  to  manufacture 
automobiles.      C.    M.    Bradley.    James    B.    Ellis    and    Harold 
Nicolai,  all  of  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  M.  J.  Wohl  Co.,  211  Pulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufacture 
electrical  specialties.  M.  J.  Wohl,  M.  and  B.  Mayer  are  the 
incorporators. 

E.  D.  Giberson  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel 
products.  The  incorporators  are  E.  D.  and  M.  F.  Giberson 
and  R.  D.  Whiting,  370  Wadsworth  Avenue. 

The  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2,950,000  to  manufacture 
electrical  specialties.  C.  E.  Patterson,  H.  C.  Houck  and 
A.  H.  Jackson,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Shavelight  Corpora,tion,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  special 
razors.  C.  G.  Campbell,  F.  J.  Kent  and  S.  S.  Newton,  73 
Cortlandt  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Presto  Snap  Fastener  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  metal 
fasteners.  H.  Perlman  and  R.  Hirshman,  110  West  114th 
Street,   Are  the  incorporators. 

The  High  Speed  Tools  Corporation,  71  Broadway,  New 
Vork,  has  been  reorganized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

The  Commercial  Research  Co.,  18  East  Forty-first  Street, 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  platinum  goods,  has  acquired 
about  248  x  315  ft.  on  Myrtle  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  ad- 
joining its  works,  for  expansion.  Byron  E.  Eldred  is  presi- 
dent. 

Kahn  Brothers,  785  Humboldt  Street,  Brooklyn,  are  build- 
ing a  one-story  addition,  145  x  240  ft.,  to  their  metal  works 
to  cost  about  $18,000. 

The  Alloy  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,00*0.  A.  C.  Wake- 
ling,  G.  C.  Pansegrau  and  W.  E.  Wollheim,  2467  "Valentine 
Avenue,   are    the    incorporators. 

Otto  P.  Weismann,  Inc.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y..  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  pre- 
cision thermometers,  etc.  M.  Hertz,  H.  Weismann  and  E.  K. 
Noll,  44  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  are  the  incorporators. 

A  new  one-story  power  plant,  60  x  70  ft,  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  at  its 
works  at  Maurer,  near  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

The  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Valley  Road,  West 
Orange,  N'.  J,,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $3,500,000  to 
$6,000,000. 

The  Sprague  Electric  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
WatsesHlng.  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  motors,  etc.. 
will  build  a  one-story  addition,  52  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$10,000. 

The  R.  S.  Christie  Co.,  operating  a  foundry  at  150  Broad- 
way, Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of   $50,000   to   manufacture   anvils,   castings,  fete.      Robert   S. 
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Christie    and    James    S     Kamsay.    Klizabeth.    are    the    Incor- 
l>orators. 

The  National  Lock  Washer  Co..  66  Johnson  Street.  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  has  filed  plans  for  alterations  and  extensions  to 
its   machine   shop. 

The  L.  M.  Simmonds  Co.,  Newark,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to'  manufacture  jewelry.  S.  D. 
MacPherson,  D.  F.  Sherman  and  James  F.  Dempster,  all  ol 
I'rovidence.  R.   I.,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  its  new  plant  on 
Elizabeth  Avenue,  Newark,  to  the  American  Concrete  Steel 
Co.,  27  Clinton  Street.  Newark.  The  proposed  works  are 
estimated  to  cost  over  $500,000  and  will  consist  of  a  three- 
.siory  factory,  100  .\  240  ft.  ;  one-story  forge  shop,  and 
two-story  oOlce  building.  Excavation  work  is  now  under 
way  and  the  contract  calls  for  completion  by  April  1.  Il 
is  said  that  the  new  plant  will  give  employment  to  about  400. 

The  Hudson  County  Boulevard  Commission,  Jersey  City 
.\.  J.,  is  planning  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
county  electric  power  plant  at  Snake  Hill,  including  the 
installation  of  considerable  new  equipment,  at  a  cost  ol 
about  1150,000. 

William  Ames  &  Co.,  Communipaw  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
manufacturers  of  railroad  spikes,  bolts,  etc.,  are  having 
plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  addition. 
50  X  125  ft.,  at  Communipaw  Avenue  and  Woodward  Street, 
to  co.st  $10,000. 

The  Co-operative  Engineering  Co.,  239  Washington  Street. 
Jersey  City,  has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
to  manufacture  .•special  machinery.  Herbert  C.  Gilson,  Jersey 
City  :  Claude  Smith,  140  West  104th  Street.  New  York,  and 
Edward  d'Amour.  2307  Avenue  D.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Turner  Automatic  Fan  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $125,000.  George  W. 
Turner,  James  P.  Strickland  and  Archie  V.  Jones,  Jersey 
City,   are   the   incorporators. 

CataloKM  >Vanted 

The  American  Sales  Co.,  311  West  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
New  York,  desires  catalogs,  specifications,  data  and  prices 
of  large  presses  suitable  for  the  stamping  of  pressed  steel 
brake  drums  and  full  steel  wheels  for  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks.  Blueprints  will  be  furnished.  Also  machines  and 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  triangular  files. 


New  England 

Boston,  Dec.  3. 

While  there  is  little  new  demand  for  machine  tools  orig- 
inating in  New  England,  the  volume  of  orders  coming  to 
makers  from  other  sections  is  pushing  deliveries  far  into  the 
distant  future.  Virtually  all  the  demand  is  for  n^chinery 
for  war  industries  and  only  A-1  priorities  can  be  given  any 
assurance  of  delivery  in  the  near  future.  There  Is  much 
pessimism  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  next  draft.  Govern- 
ment pressure  for  machine  tools  is  so  great  that  the  labor 
shortage,  which  is  compelling  many  plants  to  operate  much 
below  capacity,  is  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  at  every  gath- 
ering of  employers.  Many  plants  are  planning  to  employ 
women  workers  but  definite  steps  in  that  direction  are  few, 
most  manufacturers  seeming  to  be  awaiting  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  working  out  of  the  new  draft  plan. 

Munitions  plants  are  adding  largely  to  their  working 
forces  and  tool  making  shops  are  receiving  greatly  increase<l 
inquiries  and  orders.  Manufacturers  of  drills,  reamers,  mill- 
ing cutters  and  similar  tools  are  getting  further  behind  on 
deliveries,  the  average  time  set  on  orders  for  drills  now  being 
about  eight  months'  delivery.  It  is  still  ixissible  to  get 
prompt  delivery  on  some  kinds  of  small  machine  tools  but 
large  tools  are  so  scarce  that  almost  any  second-hand  machine 
tool  of  the  larger  sizes  brings  a  fabulous  price.  A  weeding 
out  of  enemy  alien  help  is  going  on  all  over  this  section,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Connecticut  factories  and  this  is  affecting  the 
supply  of  unskilled  labor  to  some  degree. 

The  United  .States  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  authorized  capiUil  stock  of  $500,000.  to  manu- 
facture firearms. 

The  Norwood  Brass  &  Aluminum  Co..  Norwood.  Mass.. 
has  been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$10,000.     Arthur  J.  Brissette  is  president  and  treasurer. 

The  United  States  Airplane  &  Engine  Co.,  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  has  abandoned  its  plan  to  erect  a  plant  in  Bridgeport 
and  has  purchased  the  old  Yale  &  Towiie  factory,  Branford, 
Conn.,  which  will  be  altered  to  suit  the  plans  of  the  new 
owners. 

The  Metal  Specialty  Co..  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  bought 
the  equipment  and  contracts  of  the  A.   S.   Ford  Co.,   Bristol. 


Conn.,   and    has   removed    the   machinery    to    it.«    New    Britain 
plant. 

The  Eagle  Pocket  Knife  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $12,000  to  $25,000. 

The  Economy  Ignition  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass..  has  been 
hicorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  Lewis 
J.  Tetlow  is  president  and  treasurer ;  John  T.  Glancey  and 
Wilson  Goodrich,  directors. 

The  Burgess  Co.,  Gregory  Street.  Marblehead,  Mass..  majiu- 
facturer  of  hydroplanes,  is  building  a  two-story  machine  shop 
addition  at  its  works. 

Dutee  W.  Flint,  Allen  Avenue,  Providence,  R.  I.,  operating 
an  automobile  plant,  will  build  a  new  two-story  and  base- 
ment factory,  100  x  150  ft.,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  cost 
:it>out   $10,000. 


Buffalo 


Buffalo.  Dec.   3. 


The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of.  America,  104  Magnolia  Avenue. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  two 
additions  to  its  works  on  Emerson  Avenue. 

The  Oneida  Textile  Co..  FultonvUle,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  textile 
machinery.  E.  Van  Brocklin.  J.  M.  and  E.  J.  Bennett,  Fulton- 
vUle, are  the  incorporators. 

The  Cravier  Foundry  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000.  J.  T.  Cravier. 
L.  C.  Graves  and  T.  Hanlon,  Jr.,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Trebert  Airplane  Motor  Co..  Rochester,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  airplane 
motors,  etc.  E.  W.  Cummings,  J.  S.  Poyen  and  H.  L.  F 
Trebert,  Rochester,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Auto  Body  &  Demountable  Top  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  au- 
tomobile bodies  and  allied  specialties.  C.  F.  Otto,  E.  Lindner 
and  E.  Friedfeld.  Buffalo,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Erie  Aircraft  Co.,  Erie.  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  airplanes.  George 
Minnig,  Erie,  is  the  principal  Incorporator. 

The  American  Sterilizer  Co..  Twelfth  and  Plum  streets. 
Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  scientific  instruments,  will  build 
a  one-story  addition.  50  x  70  ft.,  to  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  Howes  Co.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  capitalize<1  at  $250.- 
000,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  machinery  an<l 
tools.     A.  C,  M.  L.  and  M.  A.  Barbau  are  the  Incorporators. 

An  addition  to  cost  $30,000  Is  to  be  made  to  the  shops  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  at  Rochester. 

The  Commonsense  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  building  an  addi- 
tion to  Its  plant  at  Niagara  Street  and  West  Delavan  Avenue 
for  repairing  and  shipping  machinery  and  metals. 


Philadelphia 

PHILAi>BLJ>HIA,    DeC.     4. 

Crane  business   in    this   territory   is  active.     The   William 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.   has  closed   with 
the  Bedford   Foundry  &  Machine  Co..   Bedford,  Ind.,   for  six 
small   cranes   and    has    issued    another   inquiry    for   four    7'j 
ton  and  one  20-ton  cranes. 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Bristol.  Pa.,  hns 
ordered  a  special  60-ton  fitting-out  irane  fiom  the  Heyl  & 
Patterson  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  through  J.  N.  Kinney,  New  YorU 
This  crane  will  be  used  for  placing  masts  in  vessels. 

War  work  Is  the  cause  of  practlcillly  all   machine-tool  d< 
mand   In   this  market.     The   Baldwin   Locomotive  Works   will 
be  a  large  buyer  for  shell  work.      Its  reciuirements  of  lathes, 
it  Is  reported,  will  number  about  400. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &   Engine  Building  ("<■ 
Philadelphia,    is    planning    for    the    erection    of    a    one-story 
addition  to  Its  brass  foundry,  al>out  143  x   143  ft,  at  Adams 
and  Thompson  streets. 

The  l«iconomy  Service  Corporation,  Phlhladelphia,  has  been 
Incorporated  in  Delaware  with  ca|)ltal  of  $300,000  to  manu- 
facture fireless  cookers,  etc.  Wray  C.  Arnold  and  M.  Elliott, 
Philadelphia,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Wright  Roller  Bearing  Co..  Spring  City,  Pa.,  has 
commenced  the  removal  of  its  works  to  property  recently 
acquired  at  Twentieth  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Is  planning  for  an  Increase  In  Its  former  capacity. 

Th«  United  States  Jack  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manu- 
facture Jacks  and  other  lifting  apparatus.  F.  R.  Hansell. 
Philadelphia,  and  S.  C.  Seymour,  Camden,  N.  J.,  are  the 
Incorporators. 
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M.  L..  Bayard  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  make  improve- 
ments and  alterations  in  their  machine  shop  at  Twentieth 
."Street  and  Indiana  Avenue  to  cost  about  $5,000. 

The  National  Galvanizing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  acquired 
property  at  1609-13  North  Front  Street,  about  51  x  110  ft., 
for  its  works. 

The  Camden  Auto  Radiator  Repair  Co.,  507  Arch  Street, 
I'hiladelphia.  will  build  a  two-story  extension  to  its  works, 
about   20   X   45   ft. 

The  Aluminum  Brazing  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  had  plans 
prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its 
plant,  35  x  60  ft.,  at  Third  and  Tilghman  streets. 

The  Mahoning  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Punxsutawney, 
I 'a.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000.  V.  A. 
I  Mllespie  is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Penn  Avenue,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa.,  will  build  a  one-story,  concrete  addition  to  its  plant, 
about  40   X  60  ft. 

The  Keystone  Automobile  &  Machine  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $15,000  to  operate 
a  machine  works.  Benjamin  IJatner  is  the  principal  in- 
corporator. 

The  Benjamin  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  is  operat- 
ing in  its  new  works,  recently  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Hazelton  sheet  steel  plant.  The  plant  will  be  used  for  the 
production  of  mine  cars,  boilers  and  other  equipment  for 
coal  mines, 

Harris  Brothers,  Chicago,  have  acquired  the  machine 
repair  shops  of  H.  S.  Kerbaugh,  Inc.,  Bellwood,  Pa.,  and 
will  establish  works  to  specialize  in  the  repair 'of  locomotives 
and  kindred  equipment.  It  is  planned  to  commence  opera- 
tions Dec.  15.     About  100  will  be  employed. 

Arnold  Brothers,  Inc.,  Ridgway.  Pa.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $35,000  to  manufacture  automobiles. 
William  B.  Arnold  is  the  principal  incorporator. 

The  board  of  education,  Chester,  Pa.,  will  build  a  new 
four-story  and  basement  school  building  to  cost  about 
$300,000  to  be  used  as  a  manual  training  department  for  the 
Chester  High  School.  Contracts  for  construction  have  been 
awarded. 

The  Harrisburg  Mfg.  &  Boiler  Co.,  Nineteenth  and  Derry 
streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  will  enlarge  its  works  and  install 
new  equipment  to  handle  a  Government  contract  for  gun 
carriages,  averaging  from  30  to  35  lb.  each.  It  is  said  that 
the  contract  totals  al>out  $1,000,000.  Samuel  F.  Dunkle  is 
president. 

Daniel  J.  DriscoU,  operating  iron  and  steel  works  at 
Auburn,  Pa.,  has  completed  the  construction  of  a  new  foun- 
dry at  Hamburg  to  specialize  in  the  production  of  steel 
billets.  The  plant  will  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
-Vuburn  works. 

The  Individual  Fire  Escape  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
automatic  fire  escapes.  L.  Leslie  Headly,  George  Muller 
and  Robert  J.  Elliott,  all  of  Atlantic  City,  are  the  incor- 
IKjrators. 


The  Marine  Repair  Corporation,  Newport  News,  Va.,  re- 
cently incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  will  operate 
a  marine  repair  plant.     R.  T.  Pullen  Is  president. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  recently  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
has  acquired  150  acres  for  the  construction  of  its  proposed 
.shipbuilding  plant.  It  is  said  that  the  initial  works  will 
t'ost  about  $800,000.     R.  B.  Wallace  is  general  mjinager. 


Baltimore 

BA|/n.vioRE,    Dec.    3. 
The   American    Propeller   &   MfR.    Co.,   233-49    East   Ham- 
t.urg  Street,  Baltimore,  will  erect  a  onf-xtory  bufldlng,  156  x 
'lO  ft.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $37,000. 

The    Bartlett-Hayward    Co.,    Scott    un<l    McHenry    street.'*. 
Baltimore,  will  build  a  one-story  blackHmith  shop  at  Ramsay 
ind  Parkin  MtreetM,  4!)  x  140  ft.  at  a  cost  of  $115,000.    Mor- 
>w  Brotherx,  Fidelity  Building,  have  the  contract. 

The  Bureau  of  Yardu  and  Docks,  WjtMhlriKton,  D.  C,  has 
i;iken  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  rirw  four-story  brick 
ind  conru-tf  i».'ittern  shop  at  the  WiishhiKlon  .Navy  Yard. 
.;«  X  320  ft.,  to  cost  about  $440,000.  It  will  hImo  build  a  new 
lie  munufacturinif  imd  >  "I'l  »U>r:tu<-  nhinl  ;it  Miitiiiitfiii  I!(i!ii1h. 
to  cost  $300,000 

The  Miirylaml  .-iniiMMiiMiuiK  '  "  .  .-•(■..ti..«  lom  m.i  aiII 
t/ulld  a  onf'-slory  brlrk  addition,  40  x  100  ft 

The  J.  Henry  Smith  Co..  Baltimore,  is  makliiK  rajilil 
proKrcsM  In  the  eretrtlon  <»f  tww  shIpbulldInK  workx  at  Curtis 
Hay,  whl<!h  consist  of  a  machine  sh«i».  mill  liulldltiKS,  Joiner 
Hhops.  bln<ksmlth  shop  and  mold  works.  Mont  of  the  «!qulp- 
ment  will  be  elertrlj-ally  oppratcd  U  Is  wild  that  about  400 
men   will   l»e  employed. 

A  one-story  intWf.r  plant,  r»0  x  «4  ft.,  will  l»«'  constructed 
by  the  St.  Marys  Mjcht  A.  Power  Co.  Ht.  MsiryH.  W  V;i 
fCarnest   Mulloney   Is   getierni   msnaicer, 

A.  Lee  Knowles  and  J.  H.  Hryan.  Staunton,  Va.,  are 
organizing  a  company  to  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufnc- 
ture  of  automobile  tlre«  and  other  ruhhflr  k'kkIs. 


Chicago 


Chicaoo,  Dec.    3. 


Having  clo.sed  Hgainst  the  large  list  of  tools  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  7  5 -mm.  gun  carriage.s,  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  is  again  in  the  market  for  at  least  $1,500,000  worth 
of  machines  to  be  used  in  making  4-ft.  7-in.  guns  with  recoil 
mechanism.  About  150  lathes,  as  well  as  many  other  tools, 
figure  on  this  list.  Large  lathes  are  tighter  than  ever  in  the 
matter  of  deliveries,  but  small  ones  are  easily  obtainable, 
there  not  having  been  much  demand  for  them.  Boring  mills 
are  so  scarce  that  some  of  the  work  ordinarily  done  on  them 
is  being  done  on  liig  lathes,  the  work  being  clamped  to  the 
lathe  face  plate. 

Dealers  are  becoming  apprehensive  over  the  extent  to 
which  deliveries  of  standard  tools,  already  far  behind,  will 
be  further  delayed  by  the  action  of  their  principals  in  taking 
on  the  manufacture  of  special  machines  required  for  gun- 
boring,  recoil  part.s,  etc.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  Government  and  necessary  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  that  these  special  machines  be 
manufactured,  and  no  shops  are  better  qualified  to  make 
them  than  are  those  in  which  machine  tools  are  built.  The 
machine-tool  builders  had  little  choice  in  the  matter.  They 
must  help  the  Government  to  the  utmost  and  are  pledged  to 
do  it.  They  are  trying  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the 
production  of  their  regular  lines,  also  needed  for  war  work, 
but  are  facing  a  difHcult  task.  The  building  of  machines 
new  to  a  factory  is  bound  to  upset  the  routine,  and  prevents 
the  concentration  of  labor.  The  fact  is  that  prior  to  the  war 
there  were  few  plants  specializing  in  gun-making  machines, 
and  these  machines  are  now  wanted  quickly  and  in  large 
numbers. 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineei'ing  Corporation,  Bos- 
Ion  and  New  York,  which  is  fcuilding  and  equip- 
ping a  repair  depot  in  France,  has  placed  a  few 
additional  orders  in  this  market.  The  number  of  East- 
ern buyers  who  have  found  their  natural  market  over-sold 
is  steadily  increasing  in  this  territory,  but  they  are  not  find- 
ing much  solace  here.  It  has  been  remarked  that  greater 
dependence  than  ever  will  have  to  be  placed  on  second-hand 
machines,  but  the  question  is  where  good  second-hand  ma- 
chines are  to  be  found.  The  Monon  Route  is  inquiring  for 
three  or  four  machines,  including  a  planer  and  a  couple  of 
large  lathes,  and  is  asking  for  prices  on  second-hand  tools, 
recognizitig  the  impossibility  of  getting  new  machines.  In- 
dustrial buying  is  light,  but  outfits  of  small  tools  are  being 
sold  here  and  there.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
working  on  gun  mounts,  and  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  is  doing 
similar   work  at  some  of  its  plants. 

New  factory  construction  work  is  rapidly  coming  to  low 
ebb,  except  where  some  war  purpose  is  to  be  served. 

McCord  &  Co.,  railroad  supplies,  847  West  120th  Street, 
Chicago  (West  Pullman)  have  been  granted  a  permit  for 
the  con.struction  of  a  one-story  foundry.  72  x  214  ft.,  to  cost 
about  $30,000,  a  transformer  room  to  cost  $2,300,  and  a  one- 
.■^lory  blower  house,  12  x  30  ft.,  to  cost  $1,700. 

I'laus  have  been  revised,  and  new  bids  are  to  be  taken 
by  W.  T.  Branitzky,  architect.  64  West  Randolph  Street,  Clii- 
cago,  for  a  two-story  factory,  120  x  200  ft.,  on  Ravenswood 
Avenue  near  Montrose  Avenue,  for  the  H.  G.  Saal  Co.,  maker 
of  tools  and  hardware  sivecialtie.s.     It  will  co.st  about  $100,000. 

N.  P.  Severln.  general  contractor.  82  West  Washington 
.Street,  Chicago,  has  started  the  construction  of  a  one  and 
iwo-story  factory.  100  x  600  ft.,  for  the  International  Air- 
■shlp  Corporation,  Gary.  Ind.  It  will  be  of  brick,  concrete 
nirl  sleel  and  cost  about  $200  000  with  three  hangars. 

George  P.  Nichols  &  Bro..  manufacturers  of  railroad  ma- 
■  lilnery,  (;i  I  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  have  purchased  a 
plot,  1 24  X  300  ft.,  at  Kulton  and  Leavitt  streets,  on  which 
iln-y  will  erect  a  one-story  factory. 

The  machine  shop  of  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Southern 
Railroad  at  Its  coal  mine  at  Thayer,  111.,  was  recently  de- 
.stroyed  by  fire,  with  an  estimated  lo.ss  of  $15,000. 

The  A.  F.  Meyer  Mfg.  Co.,  Morton,  111.,  manufacturer  of 
riiftal  buckets,  Is  contemplating  an  addition  to  its  plant,  75 
\   130  ft. 

In  a  fire  which  did  damage  estimated  at  over  $100,000, 
the  factory  building  at  Monmouth,  111.,  occupied  by  the  Maple 
City  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Boss  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Monmouth  Acety- 
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lene    and    Electric    Co.,    was    destroyed.       Much    machinery, 
which  will  be  difficult  to  replace  at  this  time,  was  ruined. 

The  Combined  Motors  Corporation,  Chicago,  has  been 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  to  combine  the  business 
of  the  Bour-Davis  Motor  Car  Co.,  Shadburne  Bros.,  Chicago ; 
the  Dixie  Motor  Car  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  Collins  Body 
Co.,  St.  Louis.  Offices  have  been  established  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  The  officers  and  directors  are ;  B.  L.  Craig,  presi- 
dent Collins  Body  Co.,  president;  L.  A.  Shadburne,  Shad- 
burne Bros.,  vice-president;  H.  P.  Brown,  treasurer;  William 
Ewald,  assistant  secretary  ;  Alexander  Hoyt,  chairman  exec- 
utive committee ;  C.  J.  Bour,  F.  D.  Hartman,  W.  L.  Shad- 
burne and  Elmer  F.  Adams,  directors.  Large,  well-equipped 
factories  are  now  in  operation  at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Another  plant  has  been  secured  at 
Benton,  111.,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation.  The  company 
has  in  view  a  rubber  company  as  part  of  its  organization. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Dec.    3. 

Despite  a  noticeable  slackening  in  general  local  indus- 
trial activity  outside  of  plants  engaged  on  Government  work, 
machine-tool  manufacturers  report  many  new  orders.  It 
would  appear  from  the  extent  and  urgency  of  the  require- 
ments of  tool  users  that  only  a  small  part  of  their  demands 
have  been  filled.  The  transition  of  the  metal-working  in- 
dustry to  a  war  basis  is  rapidly  being  completed,  and  even 
the  smaller  shops  now  are  engaged  on  sub-contracts  from 
Government  contractors.  In  this  manner  the  entire  industry 
is  being  kept  busy  at  maximum  capacity. 

The  Racine  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.,  incorporated 
several  months  ago,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  to 
develop  the  Piggins  Bros,  motor-truck  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, will  locate  its  headquarters  at  Appleton,  Wis.  A  site 
has  been  purchased  at  Spencer  and  Story  Streets,  and  prepa- 
rations are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  con- 
crete, brick  and  steel  machine  shop,  60  x  300  ft.  The  product 
will  be  motor  trucks  in  1%,  2%,  4  and  6-ton  capacities. 
Sixty-five  men  will  be  employed  at  the  start.  The  officers 
are :  President,  Ira  L.  Miller ;  vice-president  and  works 
manager,  Charles  Piggins ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  B.  F. 
Henline.  It  is  expected  that  the  corporate  style  will  be 
changed  to  the  Reliance  Motor  Truck  Co. 

The  Northern  Casket  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  operating 
factories  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Denver, 
Col.,  has  completed  arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
non-corrosive  sheet-steel  and  statuary-bronze  casket.  Pend- 
ing the  erection  of  a  metal-working  shop  addition  to  its 
Fond  du  Lac  plant,  production  of  the  steel  coffin  will  be 
carried  on  in  temporary  departments  in  its  other  factories. 
The  company  has  purchased  a  site,  95  x  114  ft.,  adjacent  to 
the  Fond  du  Lac  plant,  and  another,  120  x  150  ft.,  adjoining 
its  Sioux  City  Works,  for  the  erection  of  additional  pro- 
duction facilities  the  coming  year.  William  Mauthe  is 
president  and  general  manager ;  Elwood  L.  Russell,  manager 
at  Sioux  City,  and  R.   F.   Bloedel,  manager  at  Denver. 

The  Kiel  Woodenware  Co.,  Kiel,  Wis.,  is  taking  bids 
for  furnishing  a  250-kw.  motor-generator  set  and  ten  motors 
from  5  to  50  hp.  capacity,  for  a  power-plant  addition  and 
a  new  factory,  80  x  320  ft,  under  construction.  Charles 
A.  Cahill,  1426  First  National  Bank  Building,  Milwaukee,  Is 
consulting  engineer. 

The  Milwaukee  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  an  au- 
thorized capital  stock  of  $500,000,  instead  of  $50,000,  as 
reported.  It  will  lease  or  build  a  factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Ice  and  refrigerating  machinery,  and  will  specialize 
in  a  small  unit  for  residences.  The  officers  are  :  President, 
Harvey  Marggraff ;  vice-president,  Paul  G.  Dorow ;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Fred  Marggraff,  1008  First  National  Bank 
Building,    Milwaukee. 

The  Janesville  Electric  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  is  contem- 
plating the  installation  of  an  additional  150-hp.  water  tur- 
bine unit  in  its  hydroelectric  plant  on  Rock  River. 

The  Milwaukee  Reliance  Boiler  Works,  1102  Thirty-second 
Street,  Milwaukee,  has  broken  ground  for  a  forge  and  smith- 
ing-shop  addition,  40  x  75  ft.  John  E.  Sharp  Is  president 
and  general  manager. 

The  Eagle  Mfg.  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
farm  tractors  and  other  farm  machinery,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $500,000  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  :  President,  Frank  Saiberlich  ;  vice-president, 
Oscar  Saiberlich ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Edward  Saiber- 
lich ;  general  manager,  Charles  H.  Hagen  ;  directors,  A.  W. 
Priest ;  August  H.  Meyer  and  Fred  Peterson.  Work  on  the 
new  shop  already  is  under  way. 

Charles  H.  Anderson,  Marinette,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
brick  and  tile-making  machinery  and  conveying  equipment, 
has  moved  his  foundry  and  machine  shop  to  the  former 
plant  of  the  Engineering  Works  of  Marinette,  on  Cook  Street. 


This  permits  of  an  increase  of  25  to  30  per  cent  in  the 
capacity. 

The  Laursen  Automatic  Pump  Co.,  Menominee,  Wis.,  at 
a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  adopted  a  resolution  as- 
signing its  assets  to  J.  R.  Meyers,  Chicago,  for  the  amount 
of  the  liabilities.  The  company  will  be  reorganized  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Meyers,  and  the  present  stockholders  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  new  corpora- 
tion. L.  A.  Laursen,  founder  of  the  company,  retired  several 
months  ago,  and  now  is  manager  of  the  United  States  Gear 
Shift  Co.,   Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

The  Northwestern  Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  expects 
to  occupy  its  new  plant,  300  x  325  ft.,  about  Dec.  15,  and 
begin  the  manufacture  of  4.7-in.  guns  for  the  Government. 
About  300  men  will  be  employed  in  day  and  night  schedules. 
Forgings  and  castings  will  be  furnished  by  the  Government. 
The  company  is  financed  by  the  Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madi- 
son, which  is  providing  part  of  the  lathe  equipment. 

The  Summers  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  manufacturing 
machinery  and  equipment  for  milk  condenseries,  is  reported 
to  have  decided  upon  the  removal  of  its  business  from 
Detroit  to  Milwaukee  on  March  1,  and  will  operate  a  plant 
at  Thirtieth  and  Galena  streets,  and  employ  from  100  to 
125   men. 

The  Stegeman  Motor  Car  Co.,  606  Linus  Street,  Milwaukee, 
which  has  been  in  process  of  reorganization  for  several 
weeks,  will  be  succeeded  by  the  Hercules  Motor  Truck  Co., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  No  details  of  future  plans 
are  available.  Arthur  Davidson  of  the  Harley-Davidson 
Motor  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  a  stockholder.  Lynn  S.  Pease,  1301 
Majestic  Building,  is  attorney. 

The  AJax  Forge  Co.,  Chicago,  announces  that  its  new  plant 
at  Superior,  Wis.,  will  be  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
frogs,  switches  and  railroad  track  material  only  and  no  forg- 
ings of  any  kind  will  be  produced. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Dec.   3. 

The  bettering  of  general  manufacturing  conditions  has 
stimulated  the  machinery  market,  which  has  been  unusually- 
active  the  past  week.  Jobbers  are  complaining  of  deliveries, 
many  of  which  are  set  from  six  to  eight  months  ahead. 

The  Ecorse  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  is  making 
additions  to  its  plant  representing  an  outlay  of  $100,000. 
Approximately  seven  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased. 
Two  buildings  are  being  completed,  with  two  more  planned 
for  early  construction. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  received  an  order  for 
5000  Liberty  motors  from  the  Aircraft  Production  Board. 
It  is  now  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  airplane 
cylinders  and  is  about  to  begin  the  production  of  ship 
fittings. 

The  Triangle  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Clinton,  Mich.,  has  begun 
work  on  its  new  plant,  and  expects  to  be  making  trucks  early 
in  1918. 

The  M.  &  S.  Electric  Co.,  capitalized  at  $50,000,  and  the 
Auto  Supply  &  Service  Station,  capitalized  at  $10,000,  have 
been  incorporated  at  Flint,  Mich.,  by  Paul  Schagane,  Lillian 
Carey  and  DeHull  N.  Travis. 

The  Ex-Cell-All  Products  Co.,  Alma,  Mich.,  will  imme- 
diately start  the  construction  of  one  unit  of  its  plant  and 
in  the  spring  will  add  other  buildings.  It  specializes  in  hard- 
ware supplies. 

The  Big  Rapids  Tractor  Co.  will  build  an  addition  to  its 
plant   In   the   spring. 

The  Union  Cap  Screw  Co.,  Detroit,  has  Increased  its 
capital   stock   from    $5,000    to    $25,000. 

The  Baker  Tractor  Corporation.  Detroit,  has  been  Incor- 
porated in  Delaware,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,,  to  manu- 
facture tractors,  plows,  etc.  Benjamin  F.  Mortenson,  Frank 
E.  and  George  J.  Baker,  Detroit,  are  the  incorporators. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Jeffrey-Dewitt  Co.,  Detroit,  maker 
of  spark  plugs  and  other  automobile  specialties,  will  estab- 
lish a  branch  plant  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Dec.  4. 
The  volume  of  machine-tool  business  being  placed  for 
Government  work  shows  no  falling  off.  The  American  Ship- 
building Co.,  which  has  recently  taken  an  order  for  36 
boats  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  was  a  heavy 
buyer  of  machinery  the  past  week  for  a  machine-shop  ex- 
tension to  its  Cleveland  plant.  The  F.  B.  Stearns  Co.  pur- 
chased ponsiderable  equipment  for  making  airplane  motors. 
Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  placed  orders  with  a  Cleveland  machin- 
ery   house    for    drilling    and    milling    machines    aggregating 
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about  ?50,000.  Other  round-lot  orders  for  machinery  for 
Government  work  placed  with  Cleveland  dealers  include 
one  from  Dayton  for  $30,000  worth  of  machinery,  and  another 
from  a  Cleveland  company  aggregating  $24,000.  New  in- 
quiry for  lots  up  to  five  or  six  machines  is  very  plentiful, 
but  no  large  list  developed  in  the  week.  Machine-tool  manu- 
facturers are  becoming  so  crowded  with  Government  work 
that  deliveries  are  being  set  further  ahead.  One  manufac- 
turer cannot  promise  shipments  on  large  planers  within  12 
months  unless  the  buyer  has  a  priority  order.  Some  of  the 
machine-tool  manufacturers  have  found  It  necessary  to  dis- 
continue the  making  of  some  sizes  of  machines  in  order 
to  devote  their  entire  attention  to  making  other  types,  usu- 
ally of  the  larger  sizes,  to  supply  Government  demands. 
Several  makers  have  made  slight  price  advances  on  smaller 
types  of  machines,  including  small  lathes  and  bench  milling 
machines.  Some  Eastern  dealers  are  looking  over  this  ter- 
ritory in  search  of  good  second-hand  machinery,  but  are 
not  finding  much  available,  local  demand  being  more  than 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  entire  supply. 

The  Chisholm  &  Moore  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  adding 
about  25  per  cent  to  the  capacity  of  its  machine  shop  by 
the  erection  of  an  extension  39  x  130  ft  Some  additional 
oiachinery    will   be   required. 

The  Vlchek  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  maker  of  mechanics' 
tools  and  automobile  kits,  has  been  reorganized,  and  its 
capital  stock  has  been  increased  from  $300,000  to  $900,000. 
F.  J.  Vlchek  remains  as  president  and  W.  J.  Hunkin  of  the 
Hunkin-Conkey  Construction  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  made 
vice-president,  and  P.  S.  Macourek,  long  connected  with  the 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  has  been  made  secretary.  The  com- 
pany contemplates  enlarging  its  plant  and  eventually  to 
manufacture  all  the  tools  contained  in  an  automobile  kit.  ' 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  increased 
Its  capital  stock  from  $3,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  and  con- 
templates  making   some   extensions   to   its  plant. 

The  Johant  Foundry  &  Heating  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
been  organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  by  H.  F. 
McGill,  P.  B.  Treash  and  others. 

The  Wilson  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  an  addition,  44  x  120  ft.,  three  stories. 

The  Marion  Die,  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  the  W.  T.  Johns  Building  in  that  city.  It  is  a 
four-story  structure  50  x  150  ft.  The  company  has  also 
purchased  an  adjoining  site  for  other  factory  buildings  as 
needed.     E.  W.  Owen  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Youngstown  Auto  Top  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
been  Incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  by  Charles 
L.  McCoy,  Edwin  J.  McCoy,  and  others.  It  will  manufac- 
ture bodies  for  motor  trucks,  automobile  tops,  and  similar 
products. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Dea  8. 

New  lists  Issued  for  machine  tools,  that  would  in  normal 
times  cause  a  ^eat  deal  of  comment,  are  now  almost  looked 
on  with  indifference.  Usually  a  manufacturer  picks  out  the 
machines  on  which  he  can  make  delivery  within  a  reasonable 
time,  but  no  orders  can  be  accepted  now  with  the  promise  of 
shipment  within  the  time  desired  by  the  purchaser.  Practi- 
cally all  business  is  confined  to  Government  work  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Second-hand  tools,  especially  the 
larger  sizes,  are  almost  as  hard  to  obtain  for  prompt  ship- 
ment as  are  new  machines.  Boring  mills  seem  to  be  scarcer 
than  any  other  kind  of  machine  tools,  although  the  larger 
sizes  of  lathes  are  also  hard  to  obtain. 

Machine-tool  builders  have  only  been  delayed  to  a  very 
mnall  extent  on  account  of  slow  deliveries  of  caHtlngs  from 
the  foundries.  Locally  not  much  apprehension  is  felt  as  to 
any  serious  delay*  on  this  score,  but  shipments  of  other  sup- 
plies cause  some  Inconvenience.  High-speed  steel  cannot  be 
Included  In  this,  as  shipments  are  coming  forward  promptly. 

The  forging  plant  of  the  Pollak  8te«l  Co.  at  Carthage,  a 
Cincinnati  suburb,  will  be  enlarged  at  an  early  date.  No 
details  as  to  the  sizes  of  the  buildings  to  be  constructed  are 
yet  available. 

The  car  repair  shops  of  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Southwest- 
em  Railroad  Co.,  Blxth  and  Rvans  streets,  Cincinnati,  were 
badly  damaged  by  fire  Nov.  27.  Inquiries  will  be  sent  out  In 
a  few  days  for  machinery  to  rnplace  damaged  equipment. 

McWIIllams  A  SchuHn,  Cincinnati,  box  manufacturers, 
have  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Union  DlMtllllng  Co.  on  Host 
Street,  and  also  an  adjoining  "Ite,  on  which  It  In  rumored  a 
woo<l-working  plant  will  be  «?re<-ted. 

The  Ij.  Kid  Concrefo  Construction  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has 
been  awiirdnd  contract  for  building  a  garage  and  repair  Mhop 
Kt  Ninth  and  Hyramore  streets,  for  the  Bchloar  Motor  Cur 
•'o.,    Cincinnati. 


The  American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit,  Ih  inquiring  In  thih 
market  for  a  new  26-in.  upright  back-geared  drilling  machine 
with  power  feed. 

The  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  increased  it* 
capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $300,000,  and  will  ln«lall  ma- 
chinery foip  manufacturing  small  electric  motors  for  phono- 
graphs, and  other  specialties. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  manufacturer  of  sheet- 
metal  specialties,  London,  Ohio,  will  erect  two  reinforced 
concrete  buildings,   80  x  200  ft. 

The  Van  Wert  Foundry  Co..  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  is  complet- 
ing an  addition,  64  x  116  ft,  of  brick  and  steel.  J.  W.  Long- 
well  is  president.  It  has  increased  Its  capital  stock  from 
$15,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Leidecker  Tool  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio,  will  build  a  new 
plant  in  Westview,  a  suburb.  Building  details  are  not  yet 
available. 

The  Niles  Tool  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  having  plan»- 
prepared  for  an  addition.  Harris  &  Richards,  Fifth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  are  the  architects. 

The  Recording  &  Computing  Machines  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  purchased  the  building  of  the  Dayton  Body  Co.,  which 
it  will  equip  to  manufacture  optical  Instruments  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Vaile-Rentchler  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  recently  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  to  $100,000.  The  company  wa» 
formed  over  a  year  ago  to  manufacture  farm  tractors  and 
is  adding  equipment  to  its  plant. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  3. 

The   Logansport   Machine   Co.,   Logansport,    Ind.,    has    in 
creased  Its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  has  in-^ 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,500,000. 

The  Frankfort  Carbureter  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  has  beeib 
incorporated,  with  $250,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
carbureters.  The  directors  are  Milton  T.  McCarty,  Richar* 
S.  Voorhees,  Carl  W.  Sims,  William  H.  Spencer,  and  Eugene 
O.  Burget. 

The  Edison  Electric  Construction  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  ha* 
been  incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture- 
electrical  equipment.  The  directors  are  Steven  Blaner,  Clar- 
ence Rockney  and  Charles  Martin. 

The  Hidika  Fluid  Gauge  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock.  The  directors- 
are  Thomas  F.  Hilkert.  E.  B.  Dill  and  P.  T.  Kavanagh. 

G.  A.  Bartholomew,  Kendallville,  Ind.,  will  establish  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  heating  devices. 

The  Ross  Gear  &  Tool  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  building  ar.. 
addition  to  its  plant  that  will  greatly  increase  its  capacity. 

Remy  Bros.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  are  adding  equipment  for  tht 
manufacture   of  farm   tractors. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  3. 
More  inquiries  and  a  much  larger  volume  of  business  are- 
reported  by  local  machine  shops.  Sub-contracts  on  war  or- 
ders have  been  placed  In  considerable  numbers.  Implement 
manufacturers  are  handicapped  by  shortage  of  skilled  labor 
and  will  not  be  able  to  make  deliveries  in  full.  Elevator 
manufacturing  establishments  are  booking  numerous  orders 
Agents  of  Eastern  companies  have  been  in  this  territory  seek- 
ing labor. 

New  machinery  is  being  installed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  In  its  shops  at  Paducah.  Ky.  Included  is  a  drllt 
press,  two  lathes  and  a  pipe  machine,  all  motor-driven.  J.  F 
Walker,  master  mechanic,  stated  that  the  Government  ha^ 
taken  over  some  equipment  ordered  for  the  shops. 

The  American-Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  i^ 
asking  for  prices  on  a  second-hand  100  to  150  kw.,  250  or 
600-volt  generator  in  first-class  condition. 

The  Kentucky  Solvay  Coke  Co.,  Ashland.  Ky.,  has  author 
Ized  an  Increase  in  its  capital  stock  from  $270,000  to  $520,000 

The  Cochran  Bros.  Corporation,  Maysville,  Ky.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  capital  of  $100,000  by  R.  A.,  J.  H.  and 
A.  M.  .7.  Cochran  to  operate  an  electric  power  plant,  now 
nearing  completion. 

The  Ayrshire  Coal  Co.,  Oakland  City,  Ind.,  Is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  four-valve  oai)aclty,  250  volt  engine  generator  set 
of  IBO  to  200  kw. 

Tim  Southorn  Engine  &  Boiler  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson.  Tenn., 
will  InrrwiiH*"  Its  capital  stock  from   jnn.nnn  to  $800. noo. 
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The  John  G.  Duncan  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  asking 
dealers'  prices  on  a  double-cylinder,  double-drum  hoisting 
engine  and  boiler,  8%  x  10-in.  cylinders,  approximately  30-hp. 
Also  for  a  similar  engine,  514  x  7,  or  6%  x  8  in. 

The  Dixie  Planing  Mill  Co.,  Dickson,  Tenn.,  will  rebuild 
its  plant,  recently  burned  with  a  loss  of  $150,000. 

The  French  Coal  Co.,  Hartland,  W.  Va.,  is  in  the  market 
for  electric  hauling  locomotives.     M.  McD.  Price  is  manager. 

R.  P.'johnson,  Wytheville,  Va.,  is  equipping  a  sawmill  and 
is  asking  for  dealers'  prices  on  a  second-hand  outfit  in  first- 
class  condition,  to  include  300-hp.  in  boilers ;  a  6-ft.  band 
sawmill,  two  small  locomotives,  log  trucks,  planer,  fiooring 
machine,  molder,  resaw,  ripsaw,  swing  cut  off,  lumber  trucks, 
125-hp.  engine  and  an  engine  for  driving  planing-miU  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Bristol  Door  &  Lumber  Co.,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  is  plan- 
ning to  establish  a  plant  to  manufacture  aeroplane  parts,  pro- 
pellers, gunstocks,  etc. 

The  Tubular  Bucket  Mfg.  Co.,  Attalla,  Ala.,  recently  or- 
ganized, is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  tin  packing  cans.  The  first  unit  will  be  one-story, 
about  60  X  220  ft.,  and  will  be  equipped  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
duction of  about  75,000  cans  daily.  Bids  for  machinery  will 
be  asked  during  December.     Webster  B.   Heidt  is  president. 

The  Keystone  Graphite  Co.,  Ashland,  Ala.,  recently  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  is  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  plant  to  dost  about  $60,000.  A.  A.  Allen 
is  vice-president. 


Texas 


Austin,  Dec.  1. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Dec.     3. 

The  Domestic  Electric  Lighting  Co.,  Gillette  Building, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  reported  in  the  market  for  about  $5,000  of 
machinery. 

John  A.  McNeely,  Abbott,  Ark.,  will  install  equipment 
for  a  general  blacksmith,  machine  shop  and  wood-working 
plant. 

W.  W.  Wood  will  rebuild  his  blacksmith  artd  machine 
shop  at  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  requiring  about  $4,000  of  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Brooks  Burner  Stove  Co.,  Ardmore,  Okla.,  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  by  Wilson  Newman, 
W.  L.  Brooks,  and  others,  will  equip  a  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop. 

The  Dixie  Engineering  Co.,  Enid,  Okla.,  P.  H.  Shaklee, 
president,  is  preparing  specifications  for  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  feed  mills  and  other  machinery. 

The  Neupro  Refining  Co.,  Henryetta,  Okla.,  will  equip 
an  oil  refinery  to  cost  about  $80,000  exclusive  of  the  building. 

The  Wizard  Producing  &  Refining  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000, 
by  D.  K.  Pope,  R.  L.  Morehouse  and  others, 

Leonard  &  Baynes,  Metropolis,  111.,  will  Install  about 
$15,000  worth  of  sawmill  and  wood-working  machinery  at 
Mariana,   Ark. 

The  Omaha  Lead  &  Zinc  Co.,  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  has  been 
Incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000,  by  E.  J.  Dick 
and  J.  S.  Moore  of  Okmulgee  and  E.  M.  Cowherd  of  Boyn- 
ton,  and  is  in  the  market  for  mining  and  power-plant  equip- 
ment. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  E.  A.  Hadley,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  chief  engineer,  will  install  additional  machinery 
in  its  shops  and  roundhouses  at  Hoxie,  Ark.,  and  Texar- 
kana.  Ark. 

The  Unit  Portable  House  Co.,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  O.  W.  Rosen- 
thai,  president,  will  equip  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
portable  houses  for  shipment  to  France. 

The  Mississippi  Veneer  Co.,  Sandersville.  Miss.,  G.  W. 
Headley,  Jr.,  president,  capital  $50,000,  will  equip  a  mill  of 
25.000  ft.  daily  capacity.  Bids  for  the  machinery  are  being 
taken. 

The  Machinery  Exchange  Co.,  New  Orleans,  l^a.,  is  in 
the  market  for  2000-hp.  boilers,  1500-hp.  condensing  engine, 
and   other   machinery. 

The  Liberty  Systems  Corporation,  Ed  ward  .svi  lie.  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  in  Delaware,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
to  manufacture  accounting  machines.  S.  F.  Lloyd,  L.  A. 
Watters  and  E.  L.  Reel,  Edwardsville,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  St.  Louis  Aircraft  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
Incorporated  in  Delaware,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  to 
manufacture  airplanes.  M.  M.  Clancy,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Clement   M.   Kener.   Elktnn.   Md..   nre  the   incorporators 


The  Southwestern  Graphite  Co.  will  install  additional 
machinery  and  enlarge  its  refining  plant  near  Burnet. 

A.  O.  Thompson  will  install  aji  irrigation  pumping  plant 
near  Hereford. 

The  Galveston,  Harrlsburg  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  wll) 
develop  water  supplies  and  install  pumping  plants  at  Loco 
Marathon  and  Marfa, 

W.  L.  Spence,  El  Paso,  will  build  a  saw  mill  near  Alams 
gordo,  N.  M.,  which  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  15,000  ft. 

The  Grayburg  Hardwood  Co.,  Grayburg,  recently  Incor 
porated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  will  build  a  lumbei 
mill.     W.  F.  Wallace  is  a  stockholder. 

The  plant  of  the  Tofte  Boiler  &  Sheet  Iron  Works,  Beau- 
mont, which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of 
$80,000,  will  be  rebuilt.  More  than  $60,000  worth  of  npw 
machinery  will  be  installed. 


California 

Los   Anobles,    Nov.    27 

The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Co. 
Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles,  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  Duilding,  65  x  80 
ft.,  and  two  wings,  each  65  x  220  ft.,  to  its  local  repair 
shops. 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  Los  Ange- 
les, will  build  a  one-story  addition,  100  x  300  ft.,  to  its  work* 
at  San  Pedro. 

The  Bennett-Montgomery  Hardware  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  manu- 
facture hardware.  Val  F.  Montgomery  and  L.  A.  Childs. 
Los  Angeles,  and  B.  B.  Bennett,  Pasadena,  are  the  incorpo- 
rators. 1 

The  American  Aircraft  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  recently  hicor- 
porated,  has  Increased  its  capital  from  $10,000.  to  $50,000. 

The  Central  Machinery  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  will  build 
a  one-story  machine  shop,  41  x  122  ft,  at  1629  San  Pedrr 
Street,  near  Sixteenth  Street,  to  cost  about  $5,000. 

The  Cousins  Tractor  Co.,  Hanford,  Cal.,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture  tractors 
It  will  build  a  shop  on  East  Seventh  Street  to  specialize  in 
repair  work.  H.  R.  Cousins  and  A.  D.  Ferguson  are  th» 
incorporators. 

The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.,  u 
planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  powe? 
plant  on  the  upper  Kings  River,  near  Hanford,  to  cost  abouf 
$1,500,000.     A.  G.  Wishon  is  general  manager. 

George  Storey,  El  Centro,  Cal.,  has  acquired  property  ai 
First  and  Main  streets,  Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  will  establish  workh 
to  specialize  in  automobile  repairs.  M.  H.  Powell  is  alno 
interested  in  the  enterprise. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Portland,  Orb.,  Nov.  26 

With  the  settlement  of  the  more  important  industrial 
strikes,  an  Increased  demand  for  marine  engines  and  othei 
machinery  is  noted.  Notwithstanding  the  season,  the  logging 
and  lumber  Industries  are  growing  steadily.  The  placing 
of  additional  orders  for  steel  ves.sels  by  the  Shipping  Boarri 
has  led  to  the  expansion  of  several  shipyards,  and  the  difl^ 
culties  in  getting  machinery  and  parts  from  the  East  hai- 
caused  an  increa.se  in  manufacturing,  particularly  in  th»- 
making  of  parts.  The  scarcity  of  cars  is  becoming  mor* 
pronounced. 

The  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Portlano 
has  petitioned  the  City  Council  for  the  vacating  of  Woori 
Street,  preliminary  to  building  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Pocatello  Engineering  &  Machinery  Co..  Pocatelli. 
I'laho,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $100,000. 

The  White  Pine  Lumber  Co.,  Bend,  Ore.,  has  completefl 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  lumber  mill  at  Pringle  Falls, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  80.000  ft.,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  A 
hydroelectric  power  plant  of  2250  Hp.  will  also  be  built. 

The  Sumner  K.  Prescott  Co.,  Seattle,  has  .succeeded  to  th»- 
business  of  the  Hendricks  Mfg.  Co.,  and  will  install  a  d«» 
l)artment  for  the  manufacture  of  trucks  and  attachments 

Olympic-Portland  Cement  Co.,  Bellitigham,  Wash.,  contem 
Dlate.s  converting  its  oil-burning  plant  it  a  coal  burner,  and 
will    install    coal-pulverizing    machinel'y. 

The  Seattle  Veneer  *  Box  Co..  Seattle.  Is  completing  piano 
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for    its    proposed    new    plant    on    the    Duwamish    Waterway, 
the  main  building  to  be  80  x  200  ft. 

The  Martinoloch  Shipbuilding  Co.,  308  California  Building, 
Tacoma,  which  is  building  a  plant  at  Quartermaster  Harbor, 
reports  that  it  has  contracts  for  three  auxiliary  wooden  ves- 
sels, each  to  be  250  ft.  long. 

The  H.  N.  Rothweller  Co.,  Seattle,  is  establishing  a 
factory,  at  an  expenditure  of  $20,000,  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  Rothweiler  barrel  pump  and  to  turn  out  machined 
screw  parts  for  machine  and  shipbuilding  work. 

It  is  reported  that  the  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  are  to  be  enlarged. 
Electrification  of  the  Milwaukee  lines  to  Puget  Sound  will 
soon  be  completed. 

The  Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works,  Astoria,  Ore.,  has  started 
work  on  the  first  unit  of  its  proposed  new  plant.  The 
main  machine  shop  will  be  90  x  110  ft.,  and  the  foundry 
€0  X  110  ft.,  each  two  stories.  It  recently  placed  an  order 
with  an  Eastern  company  for  300,000  lb.  of  forgings,  which 
will  be  machined  at  the  Astoria  plant. 

J.  C.  Corbin,  Arcade  Building,  Seattle,  consulting  engineer, 
has  been  retained  by  a  Canadian  firm  to  design  changes  in 
their  refrigerating  plant  in  Victoria,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  It 
will  be  converted  to  electric  drive  and  the  capacity  in- 
creased.    Special  motors  and  machinery  will  be  installed. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Dec.  1. 

The  plant  of  the  Alabastine  Co.,  William  Street,  Paris. 
Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Nov.  25  with  a  loss  of 
$35,000. 

The  blacksmith  and  fitters  plants  owned  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  at  Brockville,  Ont.,  which  were  destroyed  by 
fire  Nov.  25  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $50,000,  will  be  re- 
built. Machinery  will  be  required  to  replace  that  destroyed 
by  fire. 

The  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Elevator  Co.,  Port  Ar- 
thur, Ont.,  will  build  an  elevator  at  a  cost  of  $450,000.  The 
unloading  capacity  will .  be  12  cars  per  hr.  and  shipping 
capacity   to   the   boats   45,000   bu.    per   hr. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Elevator  "B"  at  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.,  will  be  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 

The  T.  H.  Taylor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ont.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  .  complete  outfit  of  Jones  underfeed  stokers 
for  two  boiler  installations,  including  engine,  fan,  etc. 

The  Canada  Machinery  Corporation.  Gait,  Ont.,  will  dis- 
mantle and  re-erect  in  Gait  a  brick  and  steel  building  owned 
and  used  by  it  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Ker-Carb.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  James  H.  Spence,  46  King 
Street  West,  and  others,  to  manufacture  electrical  appara- 
tus, etc. 

The  Renfrew  Refrigerator  Co.,  Ltd..  Renfrew,  Ont.,  has 
been  Inoorr.orated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Robert 
Handley,  Alexander  Blue,  and  others,  to  manufacture  re- 
frigerator machinery,  etc. 

The  Auto-Prlntlng  Register  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
has  been  IncoriMjrated  with  a  capital  fltock  of  $50,000  by 
John  SchlappacesKe,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Alexander  M.  Snyder, 
Toronto ;  Henry  D.  I'etrle.  Hamilton,  and  others,  to  manu- 
facture printing,  vending  and  recording  registers. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Montreal,  will  erect  a  machine 
«hop  at  LIndKay,  Ont,,  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Montreal,  proposes  to  Install 
a  plant  at  I.,achine,  Qu«..  for  the  manufacture  of  marine 
forgings,  etc. 

The  St.  Clair  Foundry  (.'ompany'H  plant  on  the  ]<>plariade. 
Toronto,  wa«  damag'-d  by  fire  with  a  Iohh  of  about  $10,000, 

The  McLean  Hrotheri*'  Mhlpyard  at  Miihone  Bay,  N,  8., 
has  been  leased  to  Montague  MuhafTy  and  is  being  extended 
HO  that  three  NhlpN  cjtn  he  iiullt.  A  new  mill  Ih  being  erected 
and  heavier  machinery  and  air  romprcMitorH  for  driving  pneu- 
matic toolN  will  \>e  added 

The  ratepayerK  of  Whitby  om.,  hiive  carried  a  by-law 
to  loan  $26,000  to  the  l-'nltftd  Kubh<rr  Mfg.  ft  Ufclalmlng 
Co.  of  Toronto.  The  rompany  will  romnience  at  once  the 
erection  of  a  factory.  «0  x  1«0  ft,  to  cont  $15,000.  It  li 
rei)orted   that   $25,000   worth  of  machlniry   will  be  UiHtalled. 

The  plant  owned  by  the  rjranbrook  Hnnh  &  Dof>r  Co., 
Cranbrook,  H.  f  .  dentroyed  by  flr«-  wifli  a  lo«»  of  $40,000, 
will- be  rebuilt.     New  ma<hlnery  will  b»-  purchnm'd. 

The  Imperial  Munition*  Hoard,  fJttawH,  ha«  received 
Inntructlonii  from  the  British  Oovernmcnt  to  iMue  contracts 
for  Hhrapnel,  4.S-ln.,  and  tt-ln.  shells  to  Canadian  firms  prop- 
erly equipped. 


The  International  Engineering  Co.,  Amherst,'  N.  8.,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  molding  shop  to  coat  $4,000. 

The  Canadian  Swift  Packing  Co.  will  build  a  plant  at 
Maillardville,   B.   C,  to  cost  $750,000. 

The  Dominion  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  92  Notre  Dame  East, 
Montreal,  will  build  a  plant  to  cost  $100,000.  J.  A.  Vinet, 
92  Notre  Dame  East,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Poison  Iron  Works,  Frederick  Street,  Toronto,  will 
build  a  galvanized-iron  pattern  mill  and  Joiner  shop  to  cost 
$10,000. 

The  Adams  Brothers  Harness  Mfg.  Co..  204  King  Street 
East,  Toronto,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  factory  to  cost 
$60,000. 

Sproatt  &  Rolph,  36  North  Street,  Toronto,  have  prepared 
plans  for  a  foundry  for  W.  H.  Banfleld  &  Sons,  372  Pape 
Avenue,  Toronto,  to  cost  $4,000. 

The  Canadian  Copper  Co.,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont,  Is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  brick  machine  shop  at  Creigh- 
ton  Mines,  Ont,  to  cost   $10,000.     J.   G.   Agnew  Is  manager. 

The  foundry  owned  by  Charles  Lake,  46  West  Street, 
Brantford,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  30  with  a  loss 
of  $50,000. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
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Steel  Sash — David  Lupton's  Sons  Co.,  Weikel  and  West- 
moreland streets,  Philadelphia.  Pamphlet  entitled,  "Air, 
Light  and  Efficiency."  Pertains  to  the  part  played  by  build- 
ing design  and  the  installation  of  various  types  of  sash  in 
securing  the  maximum  output  from  a  plant.  After  a  brief 
general  discussion  of  this  subject,  numerous  installations  are 
illustrated  and  described.  A  description  of  the  several  types 
of  the  sash  and  the  devices  employed  for  their  operation  is 
included. 

Pressure  and  Draft  Recorders. — Bacharach  Industrial 
Instrument  Co.,  422  First  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Catalog  D. 
Explains  the  design  and  construction  of  the  Hydro  pressure 
and  draft  recorders  with  illustrations  of  the  different  types. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  application  of  the  recorder  in  dif- 
ferent fields  of  industry  and  specimen  records  are  included. 

Ball  Bearings — S.  K.  F.  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Pamphlet.  Refers  to  the  use  of  ball  bearings  in  wood- 
working machinery.  A  concise  statement  of  the  reasons 
leading  to  the  use  of  these  bearings  chief  of  which  was  the 
ability  to  get  higher  speeds  is  given,  followed  by  a  brief 
description  of  the  bearing  and  its  application  to  different 
types  of  woodworking  machinery.  Only  the  machines  in 
general  use  such  as  band  and  circular  sawing,  planing,  sur- 
facing, jointing,  shaping  and  grinding  machines  and  lathes 
are  covered.  In  each  case  a  short  statement  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  bearings  for  that  particular  machine  is  given, 
the  text  being  supplemented  by  numerous  halftone  engrav- 
ings of  the  machines  themselves  and  line  drawings  showing 
the  way  in  which  the  bearings  have  been  installed. 

Metal  Catting:  Saws — Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  Booklet  entitled  "Saws  Sammy  Showme  Saw."  Is  a 
series  of  12  advertisements  showing  the  various  uses  to  which 
metal  cutting  saws  of  different  styles  can  be  put  These  in- 
clude the  production  of  shells,  the  cutting  of  forgings,  bar 
stock,  rails,  etc.,  slotting  screws  and  cutting-off  structural 
shapes.  Illustrations  of  the  blades  in  use  are  presented  in 
every  case  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  and  the  time  required  to  do  it. 

'I'hrt'nd  MlIllnK  Fixture—Hall  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Inc., 
Brldeshurg,  Philadelphia.  Pamphlet.  Calls  attention  to  a 
fixture  for  producing  threads  by  the  milling  process  on  auto- 
mobile, gas  engine,  aircraft,  talking  machine  and  small 
ammunition  parts,  thin  tubing,  etc.  The  work  which  the 
fixture  will  do  and  the  way  in  which  it  does  it  is  described 
In  considerable  detail,  the  text  being  supplemented  by  nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

■WocMl  llorluK  Mni'hines — Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Circular.  Describes  a  universal  vertical  and 
horizontal  wood  boring  machine  which  can  also  be  employed 
for  drilling  holes  in  metal  and  for  doing  the  work  of  routing, 
shaping,  buzz  planing  or  sanding  machines.  The  construc- 
tion Is  gone  Into  at  some  length  and  the  text  is  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  views  of  the  different  driving  ar- 
rangements that  can  be  employed.  Mention  Is  made  of  a 
line  of  cutters  for  use  on  a  boring  or  profiling  machine  for 
working  out  small  core  boxes,  making  fillets  and  routing, 
A  number  of  views  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
cutters  are  Included. 
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Cutting  the  Cost  of  Cupola  Charging 

What  the  Modern  Foundry  Co.  Has  Accom- 
plished with  an  Electric  Elevating  Plat- 
form Truck  Equipped  with  a  Beam  Scale 


As  a  general  rule  operating  costs  inside  a 
foundry  have  heretofore  received  almost  ex- 
clusive attention,  while  the  question  of  the 
saving  to  be  effected  on  the  outside  has  been  given 
comparatively  scant  consideration.  The  Modern 
Foundry  Co.,  Oakley,  Cincinnati,  has  lately  made 
some  experiments  w^ith  a  view  to  reducing  its  yard 
expense.  One  of  these  is  the  employment  of  an  elec- 
tric elevating  platform  truck  built  by  the  Automatic 
Transportation  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  redesigned  by  its 
Cincinnati  sales  engineer,  C.  E.  Ogden,  who  added 
a  scale  attachment. 

A  sufficient  number  of  platforms  are  provided 
and  in  charging  the  cupolas  the  operator  of  the  truck 
picks  up  an  empty  one,  conveying  it  to  the  scrap  or 
pig-iron  pile,  where  the  requisite  amount  of  mate- 
rial is  loaded.  With  a  beam  scale  on  the  truck  it  is 
only  necessary  for  the  operator  to  set  the  scale  for 
the  desired  amount  of  metal,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
loaded  on  the  platform  it  is  conveyed  to  an  elevator 
that  carries  it  to  the  cupola  platform.  A  Stuebing 
hand-lift  truck  is  used  on  the  charging  platform  for 


removing  the  load  from  the  elevator  and  conveying 
it  to  the  charging  doors  of  the  cupola.  This  ar- 
rangement does  away  with  the  necessity  for  the 
electric  truck  to  remain  on  the  elevator  to  remove 
the  load  at  the  top. 

The  labor  saving  effected  in  the  yard  is  esti- 
mated around  50  per  cent  over  the  former  method 
of  handling  pig  iron  and  scrap.  The  foundry  com- 
pany also  states  that  a  great  advantage  of  the  sys- 
tem is  that  the  proper  proportion  of  pig  iron  and 
scrap  is  obtained  without  the  usual  delays  in  weigh- 
ing the  material.  A  small  electric  light  is  provided 
to  assist  the  operator  in  making  a  correct  reading  of 
the  truck  load  on  the  scale  beam  when  the  truck  is 
used  at  night.  The  necessary  current  is  supplied 
from  the  storage  batteries  that  operate  the  truck. 
The  batteries  are  charged  at  night  or  at  any  other 
time  when  the  truck  is  not  in  use. 

The  truck  is  the  four-wheel  type  with  a  wheel- 
base  of  only  51  in.,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  in  a  very 
small  amount  of  space.  The  lifting  mechanism  is 
operated  by  an  individual  motor.     The  truck  has  a 


The  Use  of  an  Elevating  Platform  Storage  Battery  Industrial  Truck  Equipped  with  a  Scale  Beam  (Capable  of  Reading  from 
14  to  4200  Lb.  Is  Claimed  to  Have  Effected  a  Material  Reduction  in  the  Cost  of  Cupola  Charging  at  the  Plant  oi  the  Modern 

Foundry  Co. 
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capacity  of  2000  lb.  and  can  be  operated  at  a  speed 
of  from  7  to  8  miles  per  hr.  The  scale  is  capable 
of  weighing  from  1/2  to  4200  lb.  The  truck  has  also 
been  found  convenient  in  handling  castings  and 
conveying  them  to  different  parts  of  the  foundry 
where  wanted. 


LABOR    CONSCRIPTION 


Secretary  Wilson  Does  Not  Believe  That  It  Will 
Be  Necessary 

Washington,  Dec.  11.— The  possibility  of  labor 
conscription  to  render  more  effective  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disputes  during  the  war,  and  the  attitude  which 
employers  and  employees  should  assume  toward  each 
other  with  a  view  to  minimizing  all  forms  of  labor 
disturbance,  are  the  leading  topics  discussed  in  the 
annual  report  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  which 
has  just  been  made  public  here.  The  Secretary  defends 
the  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  and  deprecates 
the  efforts  of  employers  to  prevent  such  organization, 
declaring  that  if  workers  were  not  prevented  from 
uniting,  labor  disturbances  could  be  better  controlled 
through  the  pacifying  influence  of  conservative  and 
responsible  leaders. 

Mediation  Under  War  Conditions 

"The  number  of  labor  disputes  calling  for  Govern- 
ment mediation  increased  suddenly  and  enormously  with 
the  beginning  of  the  war,"  says  the  Secretary.  "A 
majority  of  the  employers  and  employees  involved  in 
industrial  controversies  evinced  a  keen  desire  to  secure 
the  good  offices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  conciliators  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  machinery 
created  under  that  section  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
department  the  purpose  of  which  in  this  field  of  its 
activities  has  been  the  fostering  of  industrial  peace 
on  a  basis  of  industrial  justice.  During  the  four  years 
the  Division  of  Conciliation  has  been  in  existence,  the 
foundation  has  been  laid  to  aid  materially  in  the  quick 
adjustment  of  such  disputes.  It  had  been  demonstrated 
that  the  intervention  of  an  impartial  third  party  in  the 
person  of  a  conciliator  approved  by  the  department 
invariably  has  expedited  the  settlement  of  a  dispute 
which  had  culminated  in  a  strike  or  a  lockout.  In  a 
large  number  of  instances,  the  conciliators  have  been 
able  not  only  to  bring  about  agreement  in  cases  of 
existing  differences — often  arising  from  misunderstand- 
ings—but to  avert  the  threatened  strike  altogether. 

The  magnitude  of  the  conciliation  work  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  to  the  date  of  this  report  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  since  war  was  declared  on  April  6, 
1917,  the  Department  of  Labor  had  assigned  "commis- 
sioners of  conciliation  in  521  new  cases  made  up  of  281 
strikes,  212  disputes  that  threatened  a  suspension  of 
work,  and  28  lockouts.  It  has  been  successful  in  sat- 
isfactorily adjusting  .'i2;{  of  these;  has  been  unable  to 
adjust  4.'{;  has  104  cases  pending,  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  which  have  reached  the  strike  stage;  and  in 
51  cases  its  commissioners  found  on  their  arrival  that 
the  matters  in  dispute  had  been  settled  or  that  the  plant 
was  in  operation  and  the  former  employees  had  secured 
work  elsewhere.  The  number  of  employees  directly 
affected  in  the  labor  disputes  settled  by  the  depart- 
ment's conciliators  or  pending  and  in  process  of  adjust- 
ment since  the  declaration  of  war— April  6,  to  Oct.  25, 
1^17 — total  672,029,  while  approximately  880,954  were 
affected  indirectly, 

OfKani/udoii   ol    LatMir 

With  the  coming  on  of  the  war,  traditional  cleavages 
between  employers  and  wbkc  earners  wore  accentuated. 
Ki(fhts  of  wage  earners  t<;  orKani/.e,  which  some  em- 
ployers have  concedeil,  others  have  opposed,  although 
.Secretary  Wilson  declares  that  this  opposition  has 
subsided  as  war  conditions  have  developed. 

"The  explanation  of  those  who  oppose  labor  organ- 
ization," the  report  continues,  "is  to  the  effect  that  if 
labor  or(;anization   were  permitted   in   their  establish- 


ments, excessive  and  unreasonable  demands  would  fol- 
low. To  this  it  is  replied  that  if  workers  were  not  pre- 
vented from  organizing  abuses  of  organization  could 
be  better  controlled." 

Conscription  Not  Necessary 

Concerning  conscription  of  labor,  the  Secretary  says: 
"Should  industrial  conscription  become  really  necessary 
in  order  effectively  to  prosecute  the  war,  a  policy  less 
likely  to  be  considered  one-sided  would  be  desirable.  It 
would  seem — ^that  is,  if  workers  were  to  be  conscripted 
for  industrial  purposes — that  the  working  opportunities 
to  which  they  were  assigned  ought  to  be  commandeered, 
so  as  to  make  such  workers  not  coerced  servants  of 
employers  but  employees  of  the  Government  itself 

"There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  apprehending  a 
necessity  for  any  kind  of  labor  conscription  in  order  to 
settle  or  prevent  disputes  between  employers  and  their 
employees  which  may  interfere  with  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  In  every  case  in  which  responsible 
representatives  of  disputing  employers  are  willing  to 
negotiate  considerately  with  responsible  representatives 
of  conservative  labor  organizations  which  represent  their 
disputing  employees  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  would 
negotiate  with  business  competitors,  labor  disputes  can  be 
settled  speedily,  effectively,  and  without  friction  through 
the  mediation  service  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  By 
simple  and  fair  systems  of  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween the  Government,  labor  organizations,  and  busi- 
ness organizations,  all  labor  disputes  prejudicial  to  an 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war  can  be  promptly  elimi- 
nated from  war  problems.  Not  only  can  this  be  done, 
but  it  can  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned 
and  in  harmony  with  every  patriotic  purpose. 

"Our  greatest  need  is  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for 
the  common  good — a  sacrifice  of  our  pride,  .sacrifice  of 
our  prejudices,  sacrifice  of  our  suspicions  against  each 
other,  sacrifice  of  our  material  comforts,  sacrifice  of  our 
lives,  if  need  be — to  carry  on  unimpaired  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers." 


Largest  Lake  Ore  Shipments  for  November 

Iron-ore  shipments  down  the  Lakes  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region  in  November  were  the  largest  ever 
recorded  for  that  month.  The  total  was  7,333,828  gross 
tons  as  compared  with  5,715,452  tons  in  November, 
1916,  an  increase  of  1,618,376  tons  or  28.31  per  cent. 
The  Duluth  and  Two  Harbor  ports  and  the  Great 
Northern  dock  all  made  large  gains  over  November 
last  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  November  and 
season  shipments  by  ports,  and  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures for  1916  in  gross  tons: 


November,  November,     To  Dec.  1, 


1917 

Kscaiiiiba     838,096 

Marquette     327,113 

Ashland     900,241 

.Superior    1,, 516, 162 

l>uluth     2,583,620 

Two   Harbors    ..1,168,596 


1916 
772,417 
273,801 
665,339 
1,132,642 
1,982,872 
888,381 


1917 
7,000,870 
3,197,213 
7,503,479 
13,769,433 
20,270,617 
9,845,814 


To  Dec.  1, 

1916 

7,279,899 

3,820,452 

7,935.185 

12,626,473 

21,455,345 

10,530,944 


Total 7,333,828        5,715,452      61,587,426      63,648,298 

1917    Increase    ..1,618,376      

1917    decrease ',...        2,060,872      ......... 

To  Dec.  1  this  year  the  total  of  61,587,426  tons  is 
2,060,872  tons,  or  3.23  per  cent  less  than  the  record 
total  of  63,648,298  tons  to  Dec.  1,  1916.  The  Duluth 
percentage  of  the  total  to  Dec.  1  was  32.91  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  33.71  per  cent  a  year  ago.  That  of 
the  Great  Northern  Dock,  however,  was  18.50  per  cent 
this  year,  or  greater  than  its  17.20  per  cent  share  of 
the  total  by  1.30  per  cent. 


A  fiect  of  22  White  trucks  are  operated  for  general 
freight  haulage  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  to  other  cities  by  the  Beam-Fletcher  Corporation, 
Philadelphia.  They  leave  Philadelphia  at  8  o'clock  at 
night  to  roach  New  York  at  6  a.  m.  and  another  group 
leaves  New  York  at  5  p.  m.  due  to  reach  Philadelphia 
at  3  H.  m. 
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Combination  Bolt  Washer  and  Locknut         Rack  for  Hammers,  Cutters  and  Sledges 


A  new  type  of  locknut  that  is  a  combination  of  a 
bolt,  washer  and  nut,  is  being  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Permanent  Prdoucts  Co.,  Engineers'  Building,  Cleve- 
land. Among  the  important  features  claimed  for  this 
nut  are  its  simplicity  in  construction  and  application, 
and  that  it  does  not  require  an  extra  length  of  bolt  or 
an  extra  nut.  The  bolt  is  similar  to  a  standard  bolt 
except  that  it  has  tapered  grooves  on  opposite  sides, 
these  grooves  gradually  lessening  in  depth  from  the 
end  of  the  bolt  and  extending  to  a  point  slightly  above 
the  threaded  portion.  The  washer  has  two  inner  lugs 
that  fit  the  grooves  on 
the  bolt.  The  nut  has 
a  chuck  on  each  of  its 
lower  edges. 

In  application  the 
washer  is  slipped  on 
the  bolt  to  a  point 
where  the  inner  lugs 
come  in  contact  with 
the  base  of  the  tapered 
grooves.  The  nut  is 
then  applied  and  this 
comes  in  contact  with 
the  washer,  which  is 
forced  back,  if  neces- 
sary as  far  back  as 
the  end  of  the  threaded 
portion  of  the  bolt. 
The  tapered  grooves 
cause  the  washer  to 
bind  equally  in  the 
base  of  the  grooves 
on  both  sides  thus 
out  engaging  the 


Tapered  Grooves  in  the  Sides  of 
tlie  Bolt  Receive  the  Internal  Lugs 
on  the  Washers  of  a  New  Com- 
bination Locknut  and  Avoid  En- 
gagement with  the  Threads  for 
Locking 


anchoring  the  washer  with- 
threads,  and  allowing  the  nut  and 
washer  to  be  applied  in  complete  contact  with  the  parts 
being  bolted  regardless  of  any  variation  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bolted  parts  and  to  be  locked  in  that  posi- 
tion. The  nut  is  locked  by  upsetting  the  outer  edge 
of  the  washer  into  any  one  of  the  chucks  on  the  nut  with 
a  chisel.  The  nut  can  be  easily  unlocked  by  forcing 
back  the  upset  portion  of  the  washer. 


Eight   Thousand    Men   Wanted   for    Navy's   Air 
Service 

For  the  further  extension  of  the  aviation  branch 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  Secretary  Daniels  has  au- 
thorized the  enlistment  of  8000  young  men  and  in  doing 
so  has  opened  up  most  attractive  opportunities  in  this 
new  and  unusually  appealing  service.  There  is  an 
important  and  immediate  need  for  mechanicians  for 
Naval  aviation  for  the  ratings  of  machinists'  mates, 
carpenters'  mates,  quartermasters,  coppersmiths  and 
blacksmiths.  These  men  will  not  be  enlisted  for  pilot's 
duties  but  coming  into  the  service  with  a  general  me- 
chanical turn  and  a  liking  for  the  work  they  will  re- 
ceive a  special  and  unusual  training  for  the  building, 
handling,  repairing  and  overhauling  of  the  Navy's  air 
craft.  Succeeding  in  this  they  will  be  used  as  the 
ground  personnel  of  the  flying  corps. 

The  requirements  for  enrollment  will  be  the  same  as 
those  for  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
Training  for  machinists'  mates  and  quartermasters  will 
last  about  three  months.  Carpenters'  mates  will  train 
for  approximately  six  weeks.  On  completion  of  train- 
ing course  the  provisional  landsmen,  after  examination, 
will  be  rated  first  or  second  class  petty  officers  on  the 
basis  of  examination  and  all  around  ability.  After 
getting  a  rating,  they  will  be  eligible  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  if  they  show  fitness  and  pass 
the  necessary  examination. 


The  Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association  held  its 
monthly  meeting  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadel- 
phia, Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  5.  D.  S.  Apeldorn  of 
Apeldorn  &  Beatty,  representing  a  gas  engine  manu- 
facturing company,  talked  on  gas  for  power,  lighting 
and  drying  cores.  The  Electric  Furnace  Construction 
Co.,  Finance  Building,  Philadelphia,  was  proposed  for 
membership. 


:Z  Space  befiveen  Angles 
30" 


In  the  plant  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  hammers,  cutters  and  sledges  when 
not  in  use  are  kept  in  a  rack  that  is  made  of  angle 
iron.  The  rack  was 
developed  by  the 
rigger  foreman 
who  has  charge 
of  these  tools. 
Only  tools  which 
are  safe  to  use 
are  kept  in  the 
rack,  and  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon 
the  importance  of 
arranging  the 
tools  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

The  mainte- 
nance of  this  rack, 
according  to  J.  M. 
Woltz,  safety  di- 
rector of  the  com- 
pany, has  elimi- 
nated to  a  great 
extent     accidents 

resulting  from  the  usage  of  improper  cutters  and  ham- 
mers. Tools  that  have  mushroomed  heads  or  dull  edges 
are  kept  in  a  separate  pile  and  taken  to  the  shop  to  be 
redressed  before  being  placed  in  the  rack.  Other  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  installation  of  the  rack  are 
the  ability  to  pick  out  readily  any  special  kind  of  cut- 
ter, diamond  point  or  sledge  that  may  be  required,  thus 
enabling  the  output  of  the  plant  to  be  increased  by  just 
that  much.  Inspections  of  the  tools  by  the  shop  fore- 
man or  tool  boss  can  also  be  made  thoroughly  and  at 
frequent  intervals. 

The  dimensions  shown  in  the  end  view,  while  those 
of  the  rack  of  the  Youngstown  plant,  are  merely  sug- 
gestions, it  being  possible,  of  course,  to  make  the  rack 


An  End  View  of  the  Rack,  the  Dimen- 
sions   of    Which    Can     Be    Varied     If 
Desired 


An   Angle   Iron   Rack   for  Hammers,    Cutters   and   Sledges 

Insures    an    Orderly    Arrangement    of    These    Tools    and 

Facilitates  Their  Inspection  and  the  Elimination  of  Those 

Having  Mushroomed  Heads  or  Dull  Edges 

wider  or  longer  should  conditions  in  another  shop 
render  this  desirable  and  the  spaces  between  the  angles 
supporting  the  tools  can  be  varied  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferent sizes. 


Improving  Cast  Iron  with  Uranium 

By  alloying  uranium  with  cast  iron  or  semi-steel 
the  strength  and  toughness  of  the  metal  is  increased, 
as  well  as  the  fluidity,  according  to  a  patent  (U.  S. 
1,247,252— Nov.  20,  1917)  granted  to  Joseph  M.  Flan- 
nery,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  assigned  to  the  Standard 
Chemical  Co.  of  that  city.  The  quality  of  the  iron  for 
machinery  is  claimed  to  be  enhanced  and  the  resistance 
to  wear  increased.  The  new  alloy  is  made  by  adding 
uranium  to  the  molten  iron  as  uranium  metal  or  as 
ferrouranium,  so  that  the  finished  product  will  contain 
from  0.05  to  1  per  cent  of  uranium.  The  addition  of 
this  element  is  said  to  deoxidize  and  denitrogenize  the 
metals,  increasing  the  tensile  strength  and  producing  a 
fine-grained  product. 
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WAR    ORGANIZATION 

Centralization  of  Administrative  Authority  Advo- 
cated— Grave  Condition  Demanding 
Leadership 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society,  organized  to 
promote  the  science  of  management,  held  at  Wash- 
ington, Dec.  8,  an  address  was  made  on  the  special 
need  at  this  time  to  win  the  war  of  a  co-ordinated  work- 
ing organization.  It  was  made  by  Henry  P.  Kendall, 
member  storage  committee,  War  Industries  Board, 
Council  of  National  Defense;  treasurer  Plimpton  Press, 
Norwood,  Mass.;  president  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.;  treasurer 
Slatersville  Finishing  Co.,  and  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract : 

The  problem  of  mobilizing  and  training  a  fighting 
organization  is  not  an  industrial  problem  except  as  to 
general  principles  of  organization.  The  rapidity  of  the 
mobilization  and  training,  however,  depends  very 
largely  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  industrial 
aspects  are  handled. 

Auxiliary  Departments 

The  plan  must  provide  for  the  complete  organization 
of  every  unit,  and  the  co-ordination  of  units  without 
overlapping,  and  must  bring  the  control  of  the  differ- 
ent divisions  and  their  sub-divisions  and  auxiliary  de- 
partments directly  to  the  desk  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
By  auxiliary  departments,  I  refer  to  such  things  as  the 
formulation  and  control  of  standards,  the  control  of 
transportation  and  purchasing,  of  finance  and  accounts, 
of  priority,  statistics,  labor,  personnel,  etc.  Such  de- 
partments would  tend  to  standardize  and  co-ordinate 
their  particular  kinds  of  work  in  each  regular  division, 
such  as  a  supply  division  like  the  engineers  or  the  sig- 
nal corps.  An  auxiliary  department  would  carry  on  the 
super-planning  and  control  of  what  in  each  supply  divi- 
sion would  correspond  to  an  independent  function. 

It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  the  purchasing  of 
food  supplies  for  the  quartermaster's  department 
should  he  handled  by  men  expert  in  that  line  who  would 
be  a  part  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  but  be- 
cause purchasing  involves  transportation  and  priority, 
it  should  have  a  super-control  in  an  auxiliary  depart- 
ment. This  does  not  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  any 
supply  division,  but  serves  to  co-ordinate  it. 

How  They  Would  Bring  Results 

The  men  handling  the  auxiliary  divisions  should  be 
men  with  the  broadest  kind  of  experience  and  vision 
who  understand  and  work  with  the  general  principles 
rather  than  with  specific  commodities.  The  same  prin- 
ciple would  hold  true  of  transportation  and  of  the  other 
auxiliary  functions.  Standard  practices  should  be 
worked  out,  but  a  compromise  with  existing  practices 
efTected  where  necessary.  The  transportation  system 
of  the  country  will  be  taxed  to  its  limit.  The  move- 
ment of  goods  and  troops  will  require  the  most  careful 
scheduling. 

The  storage  facilities  of  the  country  are  already 
overtaxed.  Great  assembling  depots  at  industrial  cen- 
ters, to  act  as  reservoirs,  from  which  through  car  and 
train-load  shipments  could  be  made  to  the  terminal 
ports,  with  assembly  stations  at  these  points,  should  be 
placed  under  such  control  that  full  cargoes  could  be 
asHcmhled  at  the  wharves  for  the  steamer  before  its 
arrival.  There  should  be  such  centralized  control,  in- 
cluding the  scheduling  of  the  steamers  and  their  car- 
goes for  all  ports,  that  the  military  has  simply  to 
requisition  from  the  various  supply  divisions  according 
to  their  needs  with  the  knowledge  that  their  requisitions 
will  be  promptly  filled. 

Transportation  and  storage  require  perhaps  the 
largest  new  organization  developed  in  the  war  and  be- 
cause these  two  form  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  they  be- 
come two  of  the  mpst  important  problems.  They  are 
auxiliary  departments.  Kach  supply  division  and  sub- 
division should  be  completely  manned  and  completely 
organized  under  functional  control.  The  auxiliary  de- 
partments should  control  these  for  the  purpose  of  co 
ordination  and  interrelation. 


It  is  obvious  that  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, men  buying  textiles  should  be  familiar  with  the 
textile  industry  and  market  practices  and  conditions. 
It  is  obvious  at  the  present  time  different  supply  divi- 
sions should  not  compete  through  their  separate  pur- 
chasing departments  on  cotton  duck.  The  equipment  of 
the  country  has  already  been  scheduled  and  is  under 
control.  It  is  obvious  that  the  purchase  of  munitions 
is  highly  technical  and  requires  men  of  special  training. 
The  purchase  of  drugs  and  medical  supplies"  is  also  a 
specialized  field.  The  transportation,  storage,  finances, 
and  accounts,  and  standards  of  the  supplies  common  to 
all  must  be  subject  to  interdepartmental  control.  The 
same  principles  would  also  apply  to  building  contracts, 
the  sources  and  supply  of  labor,  wages,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  personnel  for  the  rapidly  growing  govern- 
mental departments.  Such  a  combination  of  functional 
responsibility  within  each  division  and  sub-division,  all 
building  up  to  a  final  control,  requires  imagination,  ex- 
perience, vision,  and  great  wisdom  now.  Such  work 
cannot  be  entrusted  to  any  but  the  ablest  minds  of 
demonstrated  capacity. 

No  Time  for  Democratic  Evolution  of  Organization 

In  time  of  a  hurricane  at  sea,  even  when  the  signs 
have  been  recognized  and  all  possible  preparation  made, 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  accumulated  experience 
of  a  lifetime  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  crew  is  put  to  a  crucial  test.  This  accumu- 
lated experience  may  never  before  have  been  given  a 
test  in  the  lives  of  any,  but  there  can  be  no  faltering. 
There  must  be  a  constant  and  effective  control.  Each 
function  must  work  properly  and  no  time  can  be  allowed 
for  training,  coaching  or  trying  experiments. 

To-day,  the  signs  of  three  years  have  been  wrongly 
interpreted.  The  hurricane  has  broken.  We  have 
abundant  men  on  deck  and  below  decks  to  form  a  per- 
fectly working  crew  to  handle  every  rope  and  every 
gear.  We  have  no  time  for  the  bumping  along  and 
arriving  at  organization  through  the  previous  methods 
of  a  democratic  evolution.  Strong  men  of  vision  must 
be  put  into  the  controlling  positions.  The  spirit  of  the 
crew,  thanks  to  democracy,  is  fine.  They  will  take  re- 
sponsibility. To  organize  them  will  call  for  the  finest 
spirit  of  democracy  with  the  keen  insight  of  science  of 
organization  to  determine  the  one  best  way.  If  the 
plan  is  not  soon  made,  our  men  may  be  holding  to  the 
life  lines  to  be  kept  from  being  washed  overboard  at 
the  time  when  they  should  be  manning  the  ship.  The 
spectacle  of  the  men  who  are  to-day  carrying  the  loads 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere  is  a  great  tribute  to  de- 
mocracy. The  best  of  democracy  with  the  best  organ- 
ization which  an  autocracy  can  plan,  which  the  spirit 
of  science  will  work  out,  must  be  developed. 


The  first  electrically  driven  reversing  mill  installed 
in  South  Wales,  according  to  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades 
Review,  London,  has  recently  been  put  in  operation  at 
the  Monmouthshire  Steel  &  Tinplate  Co.'s  works.  The 
mill  is  designed  for  a  maximum  output  of  40  tons  per 
hr.  of  tin-bars,  8  by  7/16  in.,  weighing  12  lb.  per  ft., 
this  bar  being  rolled  from  a  1600  lb.  ingot  11%  x  9% 
in.  in  section,  10  passes  being  taken  in  the  blooming  mill 
and  five  in  the  finishing  mill.  The  maximum  rated 
intermittent  capacity  of  the  reversing  motor  is  5300 
hp.  with  variable  speed  up  to  180  r.p.m.  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  flywheel  set  is  driven  by  a  1800-hp,  motor 
at  a  speed  of  500  r.p.m. 


The  general  oflices  of  the  U.  S.  Reduction  Co.,  whose 
works  are  at  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  have  been  moved  from 
Chicago  to  East  Chicago.  The  change  was  made  with 
the  idea  of  having  the  plant  and  offices  in  the  same 
location.  The  company  will  still  maintain  a  local  sales 
office  in  Westminster  Building,  Chicago. 


The  Carroll  Steel  Co.  has  moved  from  120  Broadway 
to  larger  quarters  in  15  Park  Row.  Andrew  T.  Hines, 
formerly  purchasing  agent  of  the  General  Vehicle  Co., 
Long  Island  City,  and  the  Steel  Producers  Export  Co., 
New  York,  is  general  manager  of  the  New  York  office. 


Organization  of  the  Western  Electric  Co. 


Ideal  Is  Highly  Developed  Functional 
Management  with  Adequate  Central 
Control — Units  in  41  Different  Cities 


BY    H.    A.    HALLIGAN- 


L  COKING  back  ovei-  the  life  of  the  business  of  the 
Western  Electric  organization,  now  in  its  forty- 
sixth  year,  we  see  that  it  has  been  a  steady 
growth  and  evolution  away  from  decentralized  control 
toward  functional  management  with  a  central  control. 
With  a  decentralized  scheme  of  control,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly possible  to  carry  on  a  large  volume  of  work  with 
an  untrained  force.  As  the  force  becomes  better  trained, 
specialists  find  their  way  to  the  front.  Recognizing 
their  ability,  the  executive  looks  about  for  the  widest 
possible  use  in  his  organization  for  the  services  of 
these  experts.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  a  trained  per- 
sonnel which  may  lead  to  a  staff  and  line  organization 
or  to  a  pure  functional  organization.  In  either  event, 
there  must  be  a  central  control  of  the  executive  work 
in  order  to  attain  that  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
which  is  the  goal  of  our  ambition.  A  management  may 
be  so  decentralized  that  there  is  little  or  no  relationship 
or  co-ordination  among  the  parts  themselves  and  be- 
tween the  parts  and  the  executive.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  seen  control  so  centralized  that  the  units  cannot 
even  buy  a  pound  of  tacks  or  a  paper  of  pins  in  an 
emergency. 

Delegating  and  Defining  Authority 

For  our  own  organization,  we  believe  in  central  con- 
trol over  departments  divided  according  to  their  re- 
spective functions,  but  with  authority  for  action  within 
the  departments  delegated  to  responsible  subordinates 
as  many  steps  down  the  line  as  possible. 

We  adopted  the  general  theory  that  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  authority  of  each  executive  must  be 
clearly  established.  For  this  reason,  we  have  our  or- 
ganization record,  which  is  a  statement  of  the  duties, 
scope  and  functions  of  each  general  department.  It 
includes  charts  for  each  department,  showing  the  names 
of  those  in  charge  and  their  lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  In  certain  cases  the  descriptions  of 
duties  are  supplementary,  and  in  some  cases  they  ex- 
plain advisory  relations  and  relations  not  involving 
direct  authority  and  responsibility.  Similar  records 
exist  within  the  departments,  so  that  each  .individual 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  may  have  his  place  and 
may  know  what  his  relations  should  be  to  those  about 
him. 

Having  thus  located  the  persons  making  up  the 
organization  in  their  places  in  the  plan,  we  undertook 
to  define  broadly  the  policies  of  the  company  as  a  guide 
for  action  to  the  executives  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  in  line  with  our  policy  that  executives  must  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamental  policies  as  a 
basis  for  forming  sound  judgments  which  they  must 
make  upon  their  individual  responsibility.  To  carry 
out  this  purpose  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  series  of 
general  instructions,  which  set  down  our  policies  on 
such  subjects  as: 

iCmployment  and  leave  of  absence. 

Employees'  pensions,  disability  and  death  benefits. 

Employees'  changes  in  rates  of  pay. 

Standards  of  service. 

Complaints  and  claims. 

Reports  required. 

Execution  of  contracts  and  bonds. 

Matters  requiring  action  of  board  of  directors. 

Next,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  safeguard  the 
relations  with  employees.  The  employee  must  be  sure 
of  a  square  deal.  He  must  be  certain  that  promotion 
is  based  on  efficiency.     There  must  be  neither  nepotism 


•From  a  paper  read  before  the  Taylor  Society,  Washing- 
ton, Dec.  8.  The  author  is  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Electric  Co. 


nor  favoritism,  and  the  best  man  must  invariably  get 
the  job. 

We  believe  that  the  trained  employee  is  the  best 
investment  to  the  company.  To  that  end  we  select  our 
people  with  the  greatest  care,  having  a  highly  organ- 
ized plan  for  this  purpose.  Recognizing  that  a  sound 
body  is  a  prerequisite  to  skill  in  any  form  of  work,  we 
subject  each  applicant  to  a  physical  examination.  Hav- 
ing qualified  for  a  position  and  been  assigned  to  one, 
we  then  afford  these  young  men  and  women  many 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  through  the  com- 
pany's educational  facilities. 

General  Scheme  of  the  Organization 

The  organization  itself  is  one  with  a  general  execu- 
tive department,  with  the  work  subdivided  among  seven 
functional  departments,  namely:  Sales,  engineering, 
purchasing,  manufacturing,  accounting,  treasury  and 
legal.  These  departments  control  their  respective  func- 
tions throughout  the  company  and  delegate  authority 
for  action  down  the  line.  This  plan  is  applied  to  a 
working  force  of  30,000  employees,  of  which  the  largest 
units  aggregating  about  20,000  employees  are  located 
at  one  place.  The -remainder  are  located  in  41  of  the 
principal  cities  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  sales  department  is  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  company,  for  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  articles  manufactured  and  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  bought  for  resale.  It  deter- 
mines the  selling  prices,  has  charge  of  the  advertising 
and  renders  service  to  customers  from  its  warehouses 
throughout  the  country. 

The  engineering  department  is  responsible  for  the 
design  of  all  apparatus  manufactured  by  the  company, 
and  also  has  the  final  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
the  product  manufactured. 

The  purchasing  department  oversees  all  purchases 
and  conducts  the  company's  relations  with  its  principal 
suppliers. 

The  manufacturing  department  is  in  charge  of  the 
company's  manufacturing  plant  and  its  operation. 

The  comptroller  has  oversight  over  the  accounting 
work  of  all  departments  and  acts  as  auditor  of  the 
funds  placed  with  the  treasurer. 

The  treasury  department  has  charge  of  the  funds 
of  the  company  and  the  credits  and  collections  from 
customers. 

The  legal  department  guides  the  company's  course 
of  business  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law  and  is  in  charge  of  all  matters  of  contracts  and 
taxation. 

Relation  of  Sales  to  Other  Departments 

The  sales  department  is  organized  on  a  staff  and 
line  basis.  The  general  executive  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment is  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  sales  specialists,  ex- 
perts in  the  marketing  of  the  articles  which  we  sell. 
He  also  has  reporting  to  him  an  administrative  assist- 
ant who  is  the  executive  of  the  line  organization  com- 
posed of  the  sales  offices  and  distributing  warehouses 
throughout  the  country.  This  executive  has  a  staff  of 
specialists  in  the  different  branches  of  his  work,  who 
are  occupied  in  devising  improved  methods  of  work, 
teaching  the  personnel  of  these  local  houses  and  in- 
specting the  results  of  their  performances  from  time 
to  time. 

The  line  organization  of  the  sales  department  is 
made  up  of  these  sales  offices  and  distributing  ware- 
houses, each  in   charge  of  a  manager  responsible  for 
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Trade  Commission  for  Contract  Abrogation 


Would  Overturn  the  Steel  Industry  in  Par- 
ticular and  Give  Control  of  Prices  to  the 
President — More  Industrial  Investigations 


Washington,  Dec.  11. — An  urgent  recommendation 
for  the  passage  of  the  Pomerene  bill  specifically 
authorizing  the  President  to  fix  prices  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  and,  if  necessary,  to  control  the  distri- 
bution of  its  products  is  contained  in  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  coupled  with 
an  expression  of  belief  that  the  public  welfare  demands 
the  abrogation  of  many  of  the  existing  contracts.  The 
commission  also  urges  the  importance  of  a  permanent 
record  of  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  semi-official 
advisory  committees  representing  the  various  indus- 
tries, one  of  the  chief  functions  of  which  is  the  arrang- 
ing of  purchases  of  war  material.  An  appropriation 
to  enable  the  commission  to  secure  detailed  information 
concerning  the  operations  of  corporations  engaged  in 
the  production  of  basic  materials  is  asked,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  if  an  adequate  sum  be  granted  much 
data  of  value  to  the  consuming  public  could  be  col- 
lected and  distributed. 

Cost  Investigations  in  Iron  and  Coal 

"Just  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1917,"  the  commission  says  in  referring  to  its  in- 
vestigation.  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  "the  Presi- 
dent called  upon  the  commission  for  assistance  in 
ascertaining  the  costs  of  production  of  various  mate- 
rials for  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Only  a  little  work  on  this  subject  was  done 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  was  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  costs  of  steel  and  lumber  for  ship- 
building and  of  coal  for  the  Navy.  Since  then  the 
work  has  been  greatly  expanded  and  has  been  made 
to  cover  practically  entire  industries  whether  all  the 
producers  were  engaged  in  supplying  the  Government 
or  not.  This  was  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
in  insisting  on  reasonable  prices  for  its  own  purchases, 
to  procure  them  also  for  the  public.  In  the  case  of  fuel, 
particularly  coal,  the  establishment  by  law  or  agree- 
ment of  a  general  price  regulation  for  such  commodi- 
ties has  made  this  course  necessary. 

"In  the  ascertainment  of  costs  of  production  of  coal 
and  with  respect  to  other  data  regarding  the  coal 
industry,  the  commission  has  worked  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Fuel  Administration.  For  most  products, 
however,  the  prices  are  not  fixed  by  law  but  by  volun- 
tary agreements  with  the  producers.  In  respect  to 
such  products  the  commission  has  ascertained  and  is 
continuing  to  ascertain  costs  and  other  data  for  the 
use  of  the  President,  but  has  not  been  charged  with 
the  duty  of  negotiating  prices.  Among  the  chief  com- 
modities for  which  coHts  have  been  and  are  being  cur- 
rently obtained  are  coal  and  coke,  iron  ore,  iron  and 
st«el  products  of  numerous  kinds,  various  petroleum 
products,  particularly  fuel  oil  and  gasoline,  lumber, 
especially  for  Hhipbuilding,  cement,  firebrick,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  nickel  and  certain  other  metals 
or  alloys,  including  in  some  cases  finished  manufactures 
thereof,  and  certain  food  products  required  by  the  Army 
and  Navy,  especially  certain  canned  foo<]  products. 

For  Government  Control  of  Steel  Prices 

"The  experience  of  this  Government  in  the  question 
of  fixing  prices  is  one  that  has  been  carefully  followed 
by  the  commission,  which  has  furnished  extensive  data 
for  this  purpose  to  the  Fuel  Administration  and  to  the 
War  Industries  Board,     The  commission  has  also  had 


under  consideration  the  experience  of  other  countries 
in  this  matter,  and  particularly  England  and  her  col- 
onies, France  and  other  Allies.  It  is  convinced  that 
price  fixing  by  authority  of  law  will  have  to  be  extended 
to  other  products  than  food  and  fuel,  and  that  such 
authority  is  preferably  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  for  which  a  bill  has  already 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate.  Equally  important,  in 
its  opinion,  with  the  fixing  of  reasonable  prices  is  the 
regulation  of  the  distribution  of  the  raw  materials  and 
intermediate  products  in  the  industry  affected  and  of 
the  distribution  of  the  final  products  to  the  consumer. 
In  this  connection  also  should  be  considered  the  ques- 
tion whether  bona  fide  contracts  made  prior  to  the 
passage  of  a  price-fixing  law  should  be  allowed  to  be 
enforced.  This  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
exact  merits  of  the  proposition  might  differ  somewhat 
in  different  industries.  With  respect  to  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  however,  it  believes  that  the  greatest 
public  advantage  would  be  attained  by  not  allowing 
such  contracts  to  be  fulfilled,  at  least  over  long  periods 
of  time.  In  the  case  of  coal,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  that  the  continued  fulfillment  of  long-term 
bona  fide  contracts  of  sale  made  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  law  would  militate  against  the  most  successful 
operation  of  price  fixing  by  the  Government." 

To  Check  Intercompany  Stockholding 

An  interesting  statement  is  made  in  the  report,  of 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  which  has  been  planned 
pursuant  to  a  provision  of  the  Clayton  act  containing 
certain  prohibitions  against  intercompany  stockholding 
and  interlocking  directorates.  The  law  charges  the 
commission  with  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions, 
but  no  adequate  appropriation  for  the  purpose  has  been 
made.  In  urging  that  Congress  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  this  work  the  commission  says: 

While  the  commission  has  in  some  instances  intervened 
to  prevent  suspected  projects  in  violation  of  these  provi- 
sions, it  is  obvious  that  unless  some  systematic  investiga- 
tion is  made  of  the  conditions  many  violations  of  law  will 
escape  observation  or  detection.  The  commission  therefore 
directed  that  a  preliminary  investigation  should  be  made  of 
the  general  situation  in  so  far  as  the  available  published 
sources  of  information  were  concerned  as  a  basis  for  a 
more  thorough  study  of  this  matter.  Comprehensive  and 
up-to-date  Information  on  this  subject  is  hardly  attainable 
without  a  systematic  requirement  for  corporation  reports 
covering  these  relations  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  such 
data  to  determine  whether  the  relations  so  discovered  bring 
the  parties  In  question  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  statute. 

In  the  case  of  intercompany  stockholding,  it  should  be 
noted,  the  prohibition  applies  to  cases  "where  the  effect  of 
such  acquisition  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition 
between  the  corporation  whose  stock  is  so  acquired  and  the 
corporation  making  the  acquisition,  or  to  restrain  such  com- 
merce In  any  section  or  community,  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  of  any  line  of  commerce."  A  similar  rule  Is  made 
against  a  holding  company  acquiring  the  stock  of  competing 
corporations.  With  respect  to  Interlocking  directorates  the 
prohibition  applies  only  to  certain  corporations  where  any 
one  of  them  has  a  capital  stock,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profltH  aggregating  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  then  only  In 
cane  the  companies  so  related  "are  or  shall  have  been  there- 
tofore, by  virtue  of  their  business  and  location  of  operation, 
competitors,  ho  that  the  elimination  of  competition  by  agree- 
ment butwoen  them  would  constitute  a  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  any  of  the  anti-trust  laws." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  a  very  com- 
prolw-nslvo  survoy  of  these  relations  between  corporations  It 
would  bo  necessary  to  examine  particular  cases  with  great 
care,    both   economically   from    the   standpoint   of  their  com- 
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petltive  situation  and  legally  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
applicability  of  the  anti-trust  laws  under  the  circumstances 
found  to  exist.  This  work,  therefore,  is  large  in  extent  and 
would  involve  a  greater  expenditure  than  the  funds  hitherto 
available  to  the  commission  would  make  possible  in  view  of 
the  various  other  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  law.  Adequate 
provision  for  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  of  law  is 
obviously  necessary. 

To  Sift  Out  Overdone  Industries 

The  desirability  of  a  comprehensive  general  survey 
of  the  operations  of  corporations  and  of  a  more  par- 
ticular examination  of  those  which  are  engaged  in  the 
important  and  basic  industries  of  the  country  is  urged 
by  the  commission.  With  respect  to  a  general  survey 
of  corporations  the  commission  points  out  that  it  would 
be  of  great  utility  to  the  Government  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  including  the  business  world,  to  have  a 
more  complete  record  of  the  financial  results  and  con- 
ditions in  each  industry.  Accurate  data,  for  example, 
regarding  the  extent  of  investment  and  the  average 
profits  in  the  various  industries,  the  commission  be- 
lieves, would  tend  to  prevent  the  undue  development  of 
those  in  which  profits  are  unreasonably  low  ^nd  to 
encourage  investment  in  those  in  which  they  are  inordi- 
nately high.  Such  a  result  would  be  of  great  benefit 
not  only  to  the  business  world,  but  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. At  the  same  time  data  should  be  obtained  re- 
garding the  output  of  each  concern  and  its  relations 
with  other  companies  which  would  be  of  assistance  in 
the  investigations  of  intercompany  stockholding  and 
interlocking  directorates. 

Data  on   Particular  Industries 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
commission  during  the  past  year  to  obtain  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  brief  reports  from  manufacturing  concerns 
classified  by  industries.  It  was  intended  after  com- 
piling these  returns  to  send  to  each  concern  reporting 
a  statement  of  the  combined  results  of  the  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  industry  in  which  the  reporting 
concern  was  interested.  While  the  questions  asked 
were  such  that,  in  the  commission's  opinion,  every 
manufacturing  concern  should  be  able  to  answer  them 
without  difficulty  and  with  little  or  no  labor  the  re- 
turns were  disappointing.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  they  were  incomplete  and  in  frequent  instances 
of  doubtful  accuracy.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  com- 
mission felt  constrained  to  withhold  the  issuance  of  the 
combined  statements  originally  planned.  The  work 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  value,  however,  as  indi- 
cating the  desirability  of  more  intelligent  accounting 
methods  in  business  and  also  proved  that  if  the  com- 
mission attempted  to  organize  any  system  of  reports 
from  corporations  generally  it  would  have  to  begin  on 
a  very  modest  scale  as  to  the  scope  of  information  re- 
quired, and  that  if  for  particular  basic  industries  it 
was  desired  to  have  really  comprehensive  data  it  would 
be  necessary  to  organize  the  work  slowly  and  after 
going  carefully  over  the  whole  plan  with  the  producers 
themselves.  To  carry  this  work  further  will  require  a 
considerable  appropriation  which  the  commission  ur- 
gently recommends. 

In  this  connection  it  suggests  the  desirability  of 
amending  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act  in  those 
provisions  which  relate  to  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  require  reports  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
explicit  that  reports  may  be  demanded  from  individ- 
uals engaged  in  commerce  as  well  as  from  corporations. 

New  Limit  on  Interlocking  Directorates 

Since  the  convening  of  Congress  on  Dec.  3  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  have 
decided  to  report  with  a  favorable  recommendation 
resolutions  postponing  until  Jan.  1,  1919,  the  effective 
date  of  section  10  of  the  Clayton  act  which  forbids  in- 
terlocking directorates  of  railroads  and  manufacturing 


concerns.  The  effective  date  of  this  section  has  been 
postponed  twice,  and,  in  the  absence  of  further  legis- 
lation, it  would  go  into  force  Jan.  8,  1918.  The  mat- 
ter is  of  very  general  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
Iron  Age,  as  a  number  of  the  railroad  directorates 
aimed  at  by  the  Clayton  act  are  made  up  in  part  of 
leading  men  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  resolutions  will  be  finally  passed  before 
the  holiday  recess.  w.  L.  C. 


MILLIONS  FOR  WAR 


Very    Large    Appropriations    Wilt   Be    Asked — 
Heavy  Guns  for  France 

Estimates  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  beginning  of  the  new  session  of  Congress  last 
week  call  for  appropriations  of  more  than  $13,500,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  next,  of 
which  more  than  $11,000,000,000  in  round  figures  will 
be  required  for  actual  war  purposes,  an  amount  $2,- 
000,000,000  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Inasmuch  as  the 
total  appropriations  for  all  purposes  for  the  current 
year  have  exceeded  $18,000,000,000,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  supplemental  allotments  aggregating 
several  billion  dollars  will  be  requested  during  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

The  war  estimates  include  no  less  than  $6,615,936,000 
for  the  military  establishment,  $3,504,918,000  for  for- 
tifications, and  $1,014,077,000  for  the  navy.  The  enorm- 
ous appropriation  for  the  military  establishment  con- 
templates the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  1,500,000 
men  whose  pay  will  aggregate  $1,804,000,000.  Under 
the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Department  are  included  the 
following  large  items:  General  ordnance  stores,  $25,- 
500,000;  manufacture  and  purchase  of  ammunition  for 
small  arms,  $390,000,000;  manufacture  and  purchase 
of  ammunition  for  practice  and  instruction,  $75,200,000; 
manufacturing,  procuring  and  repairing  small  arms, 
$50,000,000;  repairing  ordnance  and  stores,  $93,400,000; 
purchase,  manufacture  and  repair  of  automatic  ma- 
chine rifles,  $237,144,000;  purchase,  manufacture  and 
repair  of  armored  motor  cars,  $75,550,000.  These 
figures  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  estimates  covering  the  manufacture  and  pur- 
chase of  heavy  guns  for  use  in  France  are  carried 
under  the  general  head  of  "fortifications"  although  they 
are  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Ordnance  Bureau.  They  include  the  following  items: 
Purchase  and  manufacture  of  mountain,  field  and  siege 
cannon,  $2,897,000,000;  purchase  and  manufacture  of 
seacoast  cannon  for  coast  defense,  $12,200,000;  pur- 
chase and  manufacture  of  ammunition  for  seacoast 
cannon  and  for  modernizing  projectiles  on  hand,  $6,060,- 
000;  for  alteration  of  mobile  artillery,  including  the 
purchase  and  manufacture  of  machinery,  tools,  and 
materials,  $310,500,000;  purchase  and  manufacture  of 
ammunition,  sub-caliber  guns  and  their  accessories  for 
mountain,  field  and  siege  artillery,  $93,000,000.  The 
total  estimates  for  fortifications  represent  an  increase 
of  $1,155,000,000  over  the  appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The  enormous  appropriations  made  last  summer  for 
the  navy,  which  have  not  yet  been  expended,  have  en- 
abled the  Navy  Department  to  reduce  certain  of  its 
estimates,  although  some  of  the  largest  items  show  big 
increases.  The  total  amount  estimated  for  the  pay 
of  the  navy  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  next, 
is  $213,239,000  as  against  $126,532,000  for  the  current 
year.  The  estimate  for  expenditures  on  account  of 
naval  aviation  calls  for  $94,000,000,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $30,000,000.  Other  important  items  include  the 
following:  procuring  ordnance  material,  $25,594,000; 
machinery  and  equipment  for  gun  shops  for  the  Wash- 
ington naval  gun  factory,  $2,500,000;  new  batteries 
for  ships  of  the  navy,  $38,309,000;  ammunition  for 
vessels,  $32,686,000;  torpedoes  and  appliances,  $1,- 
000,000;    reserve    ordnance    supplies,    $33,000,000;    ma- 
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chinery  for  war  vessels,  $50,000,000;  completion  of  ves- 
sels now  building,  $60,000,000,  coal  and  other  fuel, 
$48,400,000. 

Under  the  heading  of  public  works,  the  Navy  De- 
partment asks  the  following  appropriations  for  various 
yards  and  stations:  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  $489,000;  Boston, 
$75,000;  New  York,  $1,600,000;  Philadelphia,  $2,400,000; 
Washington,  $40,000;  Norfolk,  Va.,  $3,450,000;  Naval 
Academy,  $2,275,000;  marine  recruiting  station,  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  $100,000;  Charleston,  S.  C,  $1,400,000 
Key  West,  $25,000;  New  Orleans,  $450,000;  Mare  Island 
Cal.,  $1,200,000;  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  $200,000;  Tutuila 
Samoa,  $50,000;  Guam,  $100,000;  Guantanamo,  Cuba 
$200,000;  naval  magazine,  Hingham,  Mass.,  $30,000 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  proving  grounds,  $160,000;  lona 
Island,  N.  Y.,  $18,000;  Fort  Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  $26,000 
torpedo  station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  $250,000;  additional 
torpedo  and  ordnance  stations  (new)  $250,000;  train- 
ing station,  Newport,  $110,000;  training  station,  San 
Francisco,  $75,000;  training  station,  Great  Lakes, 
$35,000;  marine  barracks,  Peking,  China,  $25,000; 
marine  barracks,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  $1,500,000;  fuel  de- 
pots, $750,000;  operating  base,  Hampton  Roads,  $2,- 
500,000. 


Butterfield  &  Co.,  Rock  Island,  Que.,  have  recently 
completed  the  erection  of  a  complete  plant  for  the 
production  of  small  tools  and  are  now  in  a  position  to 
take  orders  for  all  kinds  and  styles  of  twist  drills  and 
milling  cutters,  in  high-speed  or  carbon  steel.  They 
are  especially  equipped  to  handle  orders  for  drills,  mill- 
ing hobs,  etc.,  used  in  the  making  of  shells  and  other 
munitions. 


The  name  of  McLain's  System,  Inc.,  906  Goldsmith 
Building,  Milwaukee,  has  not  been  changed  to  the  Mc- 
Lain-Carter  Furnace  Co.  as  announced  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  Nov.  29.  The 'latter  company  is  a  separate  organiza- 
tion which  will  market  the  oil  burning  open-hearth  fur- 
nace formerly  sold  by  McLain's  System. 


Tin  Plating  with  Coke  Oven  Gas* 

An  installation  of  22  furnaces  utilizing  coke  oven  gas 
having  a  heating  value  of  about  525  B.t.u.  has  been 
made  by  the  Surface  Combustion  Co.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  Baltimore  sheet  and  tin  plate  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  coating  steel  or  iron  with  tin  the  raw  material 
consists  of  black  sheets  usually  about  20  x  28  in.  in  size 
and  varying  in  thickness  from  No.  26  to  No.  33  gage. 
These  are  pickled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the 
scale  and  stored  under  water  in  portable  steel  tanks 
from  which  they  are  taken  as  needed  and  fed  into  the  tin 
bath. 

The  furnace  employed  for  the  purpose  consists  of  a 
firebrick  setting  built  around  a  rectangular  cast-iron  pot 
or  bath  of  special  design.  This  measures  approximately 
5  X  9  ft.  and  when  filled  to  the  working  depth  of  11  in. 
contains  11,000  lb.  of  tin.  A  partition  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  pot  divides  it  into  halves  and  has  a  slot 
near  the  bottom  extending  throughout  its  entire  length. 
One  compartment  is  filled  with  molten  tin  covered  with 
a  flux  of  zinc  chloride  through  which  the  sheets  are  fed 
into  the  bath,  while  the  other  compartment,  the  sides  of 
which,  are  higher,  contains  palm  oil  through  which  the 
sheets  emerge  from  the  bath.  A  set  of  gear  driven  rolls 
are  provided  for  drawing  the  sheets  through  the  tin  as 
they  are  fed  in  by  the  operator. 

All  of  the  burners  employed  in  the  furnaces  operate 
on  the  high-pressure  system  with  single-valve  control 
and  one  pipe  for  distribution.  The  gas  is  supplied  to  the 
plant  at  a  pressure  approximately  of  10  lb.  per  sq. 
in.,  which  eliminates  all  blowers  and  compressors.  The 
burners  are  of  the  impact  type  and  heat  refractory  beds 
in  the  combustion  chamber.  This  chamber  is  located  un- 
der that  portion  of  the  pot  where  the  cold  sheets  are  fed 
into  the  bath  and  the  burners  supply  all  the  heat  needed 
for  normal  operation.  The  arrangement  of  the  burners 
and  the  chamber  is  shown  in  the  right  portion  of  the  left 


*From  information  obtained  from  William  J.  Harris,  Jr., 
engineering  department.  Surface  Combustion  Co.,  Long  Island 
City.  N.  Y. 
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The  Left  Compartment  of  the  Tinning  Pot  Contains  Palm  Oil   arici  in  the  Adjoining  One  Tin  Covered  with  a  Flux  of  Zinc 

Chloride  Is  Kept  in  a  Molten  State;  at  the  Right  the  Construction   Has   Progressed   Further   and   the    Supply    Pipe   for  the 

Burner  Which  Warms  up  the  Pot  when  Work  Is  Started  for  the  Week  Is  Shown 


section  of  the  group  engraving.  The  passage  cff  the 
sheets  through  the  outlet  side  of  the  bath  is  relied  upon 
to  supply  all  the  heat  required  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. When  the  pot  is  being  warmed  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  heat  to  the 
outlet  compartment,  and  for  this  purpose  a  single  large 
burner  of  the  non-refractory  bed  type  is  provided  at  the 
left  end  of  the  combustion  chamber.  This  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  right  portion  of  the  group  illustration  un- 
derneath the  set  of  rolls  which  have  been  nemoved  from 
the  bath. 

In  a  test  made  of  the  installation  7850  lb.  of  steel  sheets 
was  coated  at  a  temperature  of  650  deg.  Fahr.  in  8  hr. 
The  amount  of  gas  consumed  was  5376  cu.  ft.  having  a 
heating  value  of  525  B.t.u.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  980 
lb.  per  hr.  with  a  gas  consumption  of  672  cu.  ft. 


Labor  Turnover  Records 

A  paper  was  presented  at  the  meeting  last  week  in 
New  York  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers by  Richard  B.  Gregg,  New  York,  on  labor  turn- 
over records.  From  it  the  following  notes  have  been 
taken: 

By  measurement  and  analysis  we  can  determine,  or 
at  least  approximate,  the  cost  of  losing  a  worker  in  a 
particular  position  and  training  another.  These  costs 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  overhead  costs  and  operat- 
ing costs. 

Among  the  overhead  costs  there  are: 

1  More  rapid  depreciation  of  machinery  because  of 

ignorance  or  lack  of  skill  of  new  workers. 

2  Extra  floor  space  and  extra  machines  to  provide 

against   idleness   of   a   certain   amount   of   ma- 
chinery due  to  shifting  labor. 
Operating  costs  may  include  any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1  Time  of  increased  superintendence  or  office  work, 

including: 

a  Time  spent  by  foremen  or  superintendent  in 

discharging  a  worker  where  that  is  the  way 

the  vacancy  occurred. 
b  Time  spent  by  foreman  or  other  workers  in 

training  the  new  employee, 
c  Time  spent  by  clerks  on  additional  payroll  or 

other  records. 

2  Machine  costs,  covering: 

a  Time  machinery  is  idle  when  a  new  worker 
cannot  be  obtained  immediately. 

b  Idle  machinery  for  temporary  stoppages  due 
to  ignorance  or  lack  of  skill  of  new  worker. 

c  Repairs  to  machines  or  renewals  of  tools 
broken  for  the  same  reason. 

3  Material  costs,  including: 

a  Waste  or  damaged  material  due  to  ignorance 

or  lack  of  skill  of  new  worker. 
b  Difficulties    in    subsequent    processes    due    to 


poor   work  by  new  employees  in   previous 
processes. 
c  Lower    production    while    new    employee    is 
working  up  to  his  best  skill. 

4  Additional    accident  cost   due   to   higher    rate   of 
accidents  among  new  employees. 

These  two  kinds  of  overhead  costs  and  four  groups 
of  operating  costs,  while  not  exhaustive,  serve  to 
illustrate  the  method  of  observation,  recording,  meas- 
urement and  analysis  which  is  just  as  helpful  in  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  as  elsewhere.  With  knowledge 
so  obtained  the  factory  manager  is  in  a  position  to 
estimate  more  truly  the  importance  of  this  problem  and 
to  judge  whether  he  can  afford  to  take  certain  steps  to 
reduce  the  turnover. 

As  is  probably  well  known,  those  who  have  made 
the  most  careful  studies  of  this  question  find  that  it 
costs  about  $10  to  replace  an  ordinary  laborer,  and  as 
much  as  $300,  and  perhaps  more,  to  replace  skilled 
workers.  The  cost  varies  of  course  with  the  nature 
of  the  position.  The  total  losses  are,  of  course,  enor- 
mous. Magnus  Alexander,  in  his  well-known  study,  esti- 
mated the  losses  in  a  group  of  twelve  metal  working 
factories  in  a  single  year  at  not  less  than  $831,000.  The 
annual  loss  from  high  labor  turnover  in  a  particular 
textile  mill  employing  about  2000  workers  is  estimated 
as  at  least  $20,000.    These  instances  could  be  multiplied. 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  none  of 
these  estimates  include  the  losses  to  the  employees  or 
the  community.  What  frequent  job  shifting  means  to 
the  employee  and  his  family  in  terms  of  frequent 
house  moving,  ill-feeling,  discouragement,  bitterness, 
decrease  of  skill,  lowering  of  pride  and  self-respect,  we 
have  no  means  of  measuring.  What  it  means  to  the 
community  and  nation  in  terms  of  underemployment 
and  unemployment,  increased  pauperism  and  drinking, 
inefficiency,  and  social  friction,  we  cannot  even  estimate. 


Production  of  Fluorspar  in  1916 

The  production  of  fluorspar  in  the  United  States  in 
1916  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  output 
was  155,735  net  tons  as  compared  with  136,941  tons  in 
1915  and  115,580  tons  in  1913,  according  to  Ernest  F. 
Burchard  in  a  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  666-CC 
on  "Fluorspar."  Prior  to  1905  the  production  was  less 
than  50,000  tons  per  year.  Up  to  1908  it  fluctuated, 
but  in  1909  it  began  to  increase,  owing  to  the  more 
general  recognition  of  its  value  in  making  open-hearth 
steel.  The  1916  imports  were  only  12,323  tons  as  com- 
pared with  22,682  tons  in  1913.  American  fluorspar 
deposits  have  proved  ample  to  supply  more  than  the 
mineral  needed  to  make  up  for  the  decrease  in  imports. 


Two  hundred  employees  of  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.,  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  are  on  strike  for  a 
40  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 


Fixing  of  Prices  for  Naval  Contracts 

Secretary  Daniels  Discusses  Important 
Topics — Policy  as  to  Plant  Additions — 
Demand  for  More  Yards — Labor  Questions 


Washington,  Dec.  11. — The  fixing  of  prices  for 
naval  contracts  and  the  determination  of  fair  methods 
of  cost  accounting  constitute  features  of  the  forth- 
coming annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  will  be  examined  with  interest  by  all  manufac- 
turers. The  problem  of  modifying  cost-plus-profit 
agreements  so  as  to  protect  the  Government  without  im- 
posing hardship  on  the  contractor  has  received  special 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  department  and  a  plan 
has  been  worked  out  that  has  operated  very  satisfac- 
torily as  to  a  number  of  important  transactions.  In  the 
purchase  of  material,  however,  the  department  at  times 
has  invoked  the  somewhat  arbitrary  method  of  fixing 
the  prices  it  will  pay,  demanding  the  delivery  of  the 
material  and  giving  the  seller  the  option  of  accepting 
payment  in  full  at  the  department's  figfure  or  75  per 
cent  thereof  with  the  privilege  of  bringing  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  remainder. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  Secretary  says,  it  became 
evident  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  place  reason- 
able contracts  at  stipulated  prices  for  a  number  of  battle 
cruisers  authorized  by  Congress  because  of  the  size  of 
the  contracts,  the  time  over  which  they  would  extend 
(three  years  or  more)  and  the  uncertainty  of  labor  and 
material  costs.  Congress  had  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  contract  for  these  vessels  on  the  basis  of 
"actual  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to  be  determined 
by  him."  As  none  of  the  important  shipyards  would 
undertake  the  work  at  an  upset  price  or  within  the 
limit  of  the  appropriation.  Congress  granted  additional 
money  and  thereafter  contracts  for  these  vessels  were 
let  on  a  cost-plus-profit  basis. 

The  Department's  Definition 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  actual  cost,  as  to 
which  hardly  any  two  accountants  would  agree  exactly, 
the  department  adopted  a  definition  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing items : 

(a)  The  cost  of  raw  materials  enterinR  into  the  manu- 
facture ; 

(b)  Running:  expenses,  including  rentals,  cost  of  repairs 
and  maintenance,  heat,  power,  insurance,  management,  sal- 
aries and  wages ; 

(c)  Interest  paid  within  the  taxable  year  on  debts  or  loans 
contracted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  busine.s.s,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  have  been  actually  used  to  meet  such  needs  : 

(d)  Taxes  of  all  kinds  paid  during  the  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  the  business  or  proin-rty  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture ; 

(e)  Locses  actually  sustained  within  the  taxable  year  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  manufacturing  such  articles, 
including  losses  from  Are,  flood,  storm  or  other  casualty,  and 
not  compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise ;  and 

(f)  A  reasonable  allowance  according  to  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  each  concern,  for  amortization  of  the  values  of 
buildlnga  and  machinery,  account  being  taken  of  the  excep- 
tional depreciation  of  special   plants. 

To  inHure  the  correct  ascertainment  of  cost  and  to 
fi^ard  against  extravagance  the  department  organized 
a  compensation  board  composed  of  distinguished  officers 
of  the  navy  whose  function  it  was  to  pass  finally  upon 
all  expenditures  under  these  cost-plus  contracts.  Cost 
inspection  officers  were  ordered  to  all  of  the  private 
yards  engaged  in  naval  construction  the  operations  of 
which  have  Ijcen  followed  with  minute  attention.  No 
large  expenditures  for  material  can  be  made  until  the 
price  has  been  approved  by  the  c-ompcn.sation  board  and 
the  inspection  system  of  the  department  is  such  that 
it  is  believed  that  no  large  extravagance  or  misdirection 
in  labor  can  escape  detection  and  correction. 

Plant  Additions 

The  compenHation  board  has  another  very  important 
function.    It  was  necessary,   under  the  conditions,   for 
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many  contractors  to  increase  their  plants  in  order  to 
undertake  the  work  required,  with  the  expedition 
necessary.  They  claimed — and  with  much  justice — that 
these  extensions  were  not  warranted  by  their  business, 
would  cost  much  more  under  present  conditions  than  in 
a  normal  market,  and  might  be  valueless  to  them  when 
the  emergency  has  passed.  It  was  impossible  to  make 
stipulated-sum  contracts  in  connection  with  these  neces- 
sary extensions  which  would  be  fair  to  all  concerned, 
in  view  of  the  uncertainties  existing.  The  department's 
policy  has  been  in  such  matters  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities,  either  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  nature. 
Special  temporary  facilities,  movable  tools,  etc.,  have 
been  usually  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  Government, 
the  tools  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Government, 
and  the  salvage  value  of  the  temporary  facilities  also  to 
belong  to  the  Government.  Permanent  improvements  and 
extensions  of  plant  have  been  financed  up  to  various 
percentages  by  the  Government,  but  upon  termination 
of  the  contract,  settlement  is  to  be  made  upon  the  basis 
of  the  then  value  to  the  contractor  of  such  improve- 
ments in  his  plant,  the  result  being  that  in  the  end  the 
Government  would  pay  the  extra  cost  necessitated  by 
providing  these  improvements  now,  and  the  contractor 
would  pay  the  actual  value  to  him  of  the  improve- 
ments when  the  contract  has  been  terminated  and  the 
work  done. 

Naturally  the  question  of  this  value  may  be  expected 
to  be  a  somewhat  controversial  one.  The  department 
has  insisted,  in  all  improvements  having  to  do  with 
building  ships — except  in  a  few  special  cases — that  this 
final  value  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  the 
compensation  board,  composed  wholly  of  naval  officers. 
It  is  believed  that  all  contractors  will  be  treated  fairly 
by  the  board  of  distinguished  officers  who  will  pass 
upon  such  matters,  and  the  department  much  prefers 
that  its  own  officers  should  have  this  determination,  as 
it  will  undoubtedly  avoid  much  complication. 

Contracts  Modified 

Since  March  1,  1917,  a  number  of  contracts  previ- 
ously made  at  stipulated  sums  have  been  modified  to  the 
cost-plus-profit  basis.  This  has  been  done  for  one  of 
two  reasons:  either  it  was  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
progress  upon  construction  or  to  delay  certain  vessels 
to  enable  other  vessels  to  be  speeded  up.  In  either 
case,  the  action  necessary  made  such  a  radical  change 
in  conditions  under  which  work  was  to  be  carried  out 
that  it  seemed  advisable  to  change  the  basis  of  the 
contract.  As  a  general  rule,  the  percentage  of  profit 
has  been  fixed  at  10.  In  some  of  the  latest  vessel  con- 
tracts, however,  a  somewhat  different  plan  has  been 
adopted,  a  fixed  sum  being  allowed  for  profit,  which  is 
slightly  under  10  per  cent  on  the  present  estimated  cost 
of  the  vessels;  should  the  final  cost  fall  below  the  esti- 
mated cost,  the  contractor  and  the  Government  divide 
the  saving.  Expenditures  under  these  contracts  also 
are  strictly  under  the  control  of  the  compensation 
board. 

While  the  contracts  for  new  vessels  have  probably 
involved  more  difficult  problems  than  any  others,  there 
have  been  more  or  less  difficulties  with  other  contracts, 
such  as  for  provisions  and  supplies  for  the  fleet,  and 
material  of  all  kinds  for  the  work  carried  on  in  navy 
yards.  In  many  cases,  the  proposals  received  for  sup- 
plies have  appeared  unreasonable,  even  considering  the 
conditions  of  the  market.  Contracts  for  such  materials 
and  supplies  do  not  usually  involve  long  periods  in 
fModuction  between  the  time  of  placing  the  order  and 
the  delivery  of  supplies,  so  that  there  is  a  better  op- 
portunity for  contractors  to  ascertain  costs  and  bid  at 
fixed  prices.  Moreover,  conditions  at  the  works  produc- 
ing such  materials  and  supplies  were  not  such  that  the 
department  could  ascertain  for  itself  the  exact  cost,  as 
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it  does  in  shipyards,  without  prohibitive  expense  and 
delay. 

Awards  at  Stipulated  Prices 

The  policy  of  the  department  has  been  in  all  such 
cases  to  adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  awards  at  stipu- 
lated prices.  When  bids  appear  too  high,  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  to  determine  reasonable  costs  to 
contractors  and  reasonable  prices  under  the  conditions. 
Prices  have  been  fixed  accordingly  and  orders  placed 
under  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  the 
naval  appropriation  act  approved  March  4,  1917,  and 
the  urgent  deficiency  act  approved  June  15,  1917. 

In  this  way  supplies  have  been  secured  at  prices 
deemed  generally  satisfactory  under  present  conditions 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  complications  and  uncertainties 
involved  in  cost-plus-profit  contracts  can  be  avoided. 
Such  contracts  are  not  to  be  made  except  in  emergen- 
cies, and  even  then  only  when  contracts  at  a  fixed  price 
are  impracticable.  The  department  has  sought  in  every 
possible  way  to  safeguard  the  contracts  on  this  basis, 
which  necessity  impelled. 

Navy  Yard  Policy 

Referring  to  the  work  of  the  special  board  appointed 
with  Rear  Admiral  Helm  as  chairman  to  investigate 
and  report  as  to  the  desirability  of  expanding  existing 
navy  yards,  to  enable  all  of  them  to  build  warships. 
The  Secretary  says: 

"The  study  of  this  commission,  composed  of  able 
officers,  is  convincing  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  utilizing 
all  the  navy  yards  and  stations  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  former  years,  and  of  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing still  others  if  our  Navy  is  to  expand.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  report  will  be  a  complete  answer  to  the 
propaganda  waged  for  years  for  abandoning  all  the 
navy  yards  hitherto  established  except  two  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  establish  an  entirely  new  one  on  the 
Pacific,  abandoning  those  already  in  use.  Every  navy 
yard  that  can  not  be  profitably  used  and  is  not  needed 
should  be  abandoned,  but  this  war  has  taught  us  that 
we  cannot  depend,  for  so  wide  a  coast  line  as  the 
Atlantic  for  example,  upon  two  yards." 

During  the  past  year,  the  Navy  has  greatly  in- 
creased its  force  of  skilled  labor  and  the  drafts  that 
have  been  made  upon  the  labor  market  of  the  country 
on  this  account  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  civilian  employees  under  the  direct  pay  of 
the  Government  has  increased  in  the  various  navy  yards 
from  35,650  to  60,866.  The  department  has  had  the 
co-operation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  various  international  unions  in  the  procure- 
ment of  skilled  workmen. 

After  extended  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  men  employed  and  with  the  assistance  of  organized 
labor,  a  new  scale  of  wages. was  put  into  effect  on  Nov. 
1,  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  this  scale  shall  continue 
in  force  for  one  year.  Increased  compensation  was 
provided  in  every  navy  yard  to  practically  every  trade 
employed. 

Concerning  the  department's  project  for  naval  con- 
struction for  the  coming  year,  the  Secretary  calls  at- 
tention to  the  three-year  program  adopted  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  Aug.  29,  1916,  embracing  167  vessels  to  be 
begun  prior  to  July,  1919,  and  recommends  that  Con- 
gress at  the  present  session  authorize  the  completion 
of  that  program,  which  will  include  three  battleships, 
one  battle  cruiser,  three  .scout  cruisers,  nine  fleet  sub- 
marines, two  fuel  ships,  one  transport,  one  destroyer 
tender,  one  ammunition  ship  and  one  gunboat. 

w.  L.  c. 


THE  SMALL  TURBINE  SITUATION 


The  reorganization  of  the  Stegeman  Motor  Car  Co., 
Milwaukee,  truck  manufacturer,  involves  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  official  personnel:  Adam  J.  Mayer 
has  been  elected  president  to  succeed  Oscar  Stegeman, 
who  resigned.  Lynn  S.  Pease  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer to  succeed  L.  G.  Schertl,  resigned.  E.  M. 
McLean,  formerly  advertising  manager  Four  Wheel 
Drive  Auto  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager.  The  company  will  continue  Xo  build  six- 
cylinder,  worm-driven  trucks  exclusively. 


Standardization   to   Reduce    Costs — Performance 
Guarantees  Not  Important 

SPECIFICATIONS  customarily  applied  to  small  non- 
condensing  turbines  used  for  driving  auxiliary 
machinery  were  deprecated  by  W.  J.  A.  London,  steam 
turbine  department,  General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn, 
Mass.,  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  its  annual  meetin-g  in 
New  York  last  week,  as  being  unnecessarily  severe  and 
entailing  production  costs  which  necessitate  higher 
selling  prices  than  would  obtain  if  less  rigid,  but  in  his 
opinion  equally  satisfactory  perfoi*mance  requirements 
were  demanded.  A  commercial  analysis  of  the  Terry, 
Westinghouse,  Curtis  and  Kerr  types  of  small  turbines 
leads  him  to  believe  that  standardization  of  specifica- 
tions, including  consumption,  regulation  and  overload 
guarantees,  will  eliminate  many  of  the  misunderstand- 
ings which  now  arise  between  manufacturer  and  cus- 
tomer, reduce  the  selling  price  and  increase  the  popu- 
larity of  the  turbine  driven  unit.  A  review  of  his 
paper  follows: 

Steam  Consumption  and  Speed  Regulation 

For  small  non-condensing  turbines  driving  auxiliary 
machines,  high  thermal  efficiency  is  in  many  cases  un- 
necessary because  of  utilization  of  exhaust  steam.  Also 
the  class  of  labor  employed  to  look  after  auxiliaries, 
together  with  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  these 
usually  operate,  make  simplicity  and  durability  more 
important  than  efficiency.  The  turbine  manufacturer 
to-day  builds  one  line  of  machine.  Any  machine  sold 
subject  to  a  witness-test  is  necessarily  one  of  a  lot  of 
these  machines.  If  this  meets  its  guarantee  of  steam 
consumption  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  others 
cannot  be  far  off  the  mark.  The  witness  test  clause  in 
specifications  is,  therefore,  frequently  unnecessary  and 
its  elimination  would  reduce  the  cost. 

A  speed-regulation  guarantee  is  necessarily  impor- 
tant in  such  work  as  generator  drive,  but  is  of  no  im- 
portance when  the  speed  of  the  turbine  is  primarily 
governed  by  a  pressure  regulator  as  in  the  case  of  a 
boiler-feed  pump  or  forced-draft  set  controlled  in  a 
similar  manner.  Yet  the  manufacturer  usually  puts  in 
his  2  per  cent  clause.  Even  with  the  generator  drive 
the  average  clauses  are  too  exacting  for  the  good  of 
the  customer.  The  compensated-wound  generator  can 
give  flat  compounding  with  a  large  speed  variation  and 
a  reasonably  large  speed  variation  means  stable  govern- 
ing, whereas  a  sensitive  governor  means  instability  and 
a  tendency  to  hunt.  To  obtain  close  variation  on  test 
means  delicate  fitting  and  adjustment  of  the  governor 
valve.  The  valve  must  shut  absolutely  tight,  and  any 
valve  built  this  way  is  subject  to  cutting  in  service; 
whereas,  if  a  wider  speed  variation  were  permissible  a 
more  durable  valve  could  be  installed? 

Load  Ratings  and  Limitations 

There  is  a  tendency  to  introduce  the  maximum-rated 
standard  of  load  requirements  into  small  turbine  speci- 
fications and  it  is  the  only  proper  competitive  basis. 
Experience  shows  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  order  a 
turbine  without  an  overload  margin  to  take  care  of 
reasonably  expected  errors  in  estimating  the  capacity 
of  a  pump.  The  turbine  builder  knows  this  and  fre- 
quently finds  that  the  addition  of  another  jet  above  that 
necessary  to  meet  the  contract  is  a  good  investment. 
This  does  not  lead  to  fair  competition  among  turbine 
makers.  The  worst  feature  is  that  in  some  cases  in  a 
cut-price  job  the  pump  maker  relies  on  the  overload 
capacity  of  the  turbine  to  give  him  full  load  at  the 
pump.  The  adoption  of  the "  maximum-rated  standard 
by  all  turbine  makers  and  rigid  adherence  to  it  would  in 
a  great  measure  solve  this  problem. 

The  limitations  of  the  turbine  must  be  impressed  on 
the  customer.  As  long  as  he  thinks  it  can  be  loaded  up  to 
the  breaking-down  point,  like  a  motor,  there  will  be  dis- 
satisfaction if  the  machine  fails  to  carry  full  load  when 
the  steam  pressure  drops.  With  a  condensing  machine, 
considerable   variations   in   initial   steam   pressure   can 
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take  place  without  materially  affecting  the  output,  but 
in  a  non-condensing  machine  a  multiplicity  of  small 
deviations  from  the  contract  conditions,  each  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  can  have  a  very  marked  effect  on  the 
output,  as  indicated  in  the  table: 

Steam  Quality,  Back 

Press,  Lb.  Per  Cent  Press,  Lb.  Hp. 

Specified  conditions   150  100  0  100 

Operating  conditions 140  98  2  83 

Responsibility  for  Operating  Performance 

There  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  co-operation  between 
the  average  turbine  builder  and  many  of  the  pump  and 
blower  builders.  If  a  unit  after  erection  is  reported 
unsatisfactory  and  the  report  goes  to  the  pump  builder, 
he  almost  invariably  assumes  the  trouble  is  in  the  tur- 
bine and  calls  upon  the  turbine  maker  to  send  a  man 
to  remedy  it  before  he  makes  an  investigation  as  to 
the  performance  of  his  own  apparatus,  and  vice  versa 
if  the  original  report  goes  to  the  turbine  maker.  This 
state  of  affairs  encourages  the  purchaser  to  buy  from 
firms  manufacturing  composite  units. 

One  of  the  hardest  propositions  confronting  the 
manufacturer  is  the  collection  of  expenses  when  the 
trouble  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  operating  engi- 
neer's neglect.  If  this  engineer  knows  at  the  outset 
that  investigational  expense  of  trouble  caused  by  his 
own  negligence  is  to  be  charged  against  him,  he  will 
make  sure  of  his  ground  before  he  risks  the  displeasure 
of  his  superiors  by  showing  his  incompetence  to  adjust 
the  machine  or  by  running  up  unnecessary  bills  in  his 
department. 

Alignment  Problems 

As  a  factor  in  the  performance  of  the  composite 
unit  alignment  of  the  turbine  with  the  driven  machine 
is  important.  Where  the  unit  is  built  in  one  shop  the 
designer  has  a  distinct  advantage,  inasmuch  as  he  can 
design  both  ends  to  make  one  rigid  unit.  The  average 
socalled  flexible  coupling  will  not  satisfactorily  take 
care  of  misalignment.  The  bedplate  cannot  be  com- 
mercially designed  so  it  will  stay  true  from  test  floor 
to  foundations,  and,  no  matter  what  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  shops,  realignment  after  erection  is  necessary. 
Various  methods  have  been  advanced  to  eliminate  this, 
such  as  the  three-point  support  and  the  three-bearing 
unit  with  the  elimination  of  the  flexible  coupling.  The 
latter  is  practicable  where  one  firm  builds  the  whole 
unit,  but  otherwise,  up  to  the  present,  it  has  not  worked 
out  satisfactorily.  To  overcome  this  trouble,  the  Steam 
Motors  Co.  has  recently  developed  a  turbine  supplied 
with  only  one  bearing  and  a  solid  coupling  for  connect- 
ing to  the  driven  apparatus.  By  taking  a  standard 
pump  or  blower  and  removing  one  bearing  and  fitting 
a  solid  coupling  to  the  .shaft,  the  combination  of  steam 
motor  and  pump  becomes  a  two-bearing  unit,  with  a 
shorter  bedplate  and  the  elimination  of  misalignment 
troubles. 

•     Discusaion 

O.  D.  H.  Bentley,  manager,  engineering  turbine  de- 
partment, B.  F,  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
agreed  with  Mr.  London  that  a  flexible  coupling  cannot 
take  care  of  misalignment  and  that  the  bedplate  will 
not  stay  true  from  test  floor  to  foundations.  Realign- 
ment after  erection  in  neccHsary,  but  when  this  is  prop- 
erly done  it  will  be  maintained  indefinitely,  provided  a 
suitable  foundation  is  used.  F^ngineers,  he  said,  seem 
to  agree  that  a  turbine  rotor  mounted  between  two 
bearings  is  preferable  to  the  overhung  type.  The  over- 
hung type  is  cheaper  and  will  occupy  Ichh  space,  but  is 
more  likely  to  give  trouble. 

A.  G.  Christie,  associate  professor,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, Johns  Hopkins  University,  cxpresHcd  his  opin- 
ion that  the  days  of  cheap  coal  arc  past,  that  in  the 
future  economizers  will  be  mortr  extensively  used,  and 
that  this  will  make  desirHbii-  high  cfriciencies  from 
auxiliaries.  Turbines,  he  believes,  ran  be  improved  to 
give  better  economics  without  increasing  manufacturing 
costs.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Ixjndon's  statement  that 
engineers  are  frequently  unreasonable  in  thf-ir  guaran- 
tee specifications,  hut  believes  this  due  to  the  rcluctancy 
with  which  manufacturers  give  out  data  pertaining  to 
operating  performances  under  various  conditions. 


C.  P.  Crissey,  New  York,  stated  that  one  guarantee 
point  is  sufficient.  He  believes  that  good  results  can  be 
obtained  from  a  two-bearing  unit  having  a  small  over- 
hung turbine  wheel,  but  that  these  should  be  manu- 
factured by  makers  of  combined  units.  He  advises 
customers  to  guard  against  two  or  three-bearing  units 
that  have  not  been  operated  with  the  same  distances 
between  bearings,  the  same  diameter  of  shaft  and  the 
same  loads  on  the  shaft.  He  believes  that  a  code  should 
prohibit  bearing  temperatures  of  250  deg.  Fahr. 


Dimensions  of  Open-Hearth  Furnaces 

V.  Grum-Grzhimailo,  a  prominent  Russian  metal- 
lurgist, has  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Russian  Metallurgical  Society  a  table  of  the 
increased  dimensions  he  suggests  for  open-hearth  fur- 
naces used  for  making  steel  by  the  ore  process  as  com- 
pared with  those  used  in  the  scrap  process.  Basing  his 
calculations  on  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Pavlov  in  a 
previous  issue  of  the  same  journal,  he  arrives  at  the 
dimensions  shown  in  Table  1  (converted  into  English 
equivalents)  for  furnaces  used  in  the  scrap  process. 
The  type  of  hearth  adopted  for  his  calculations  is  rect- 


Table  1 — Scrap   Process 


Capacity  Surface 

of  Dimen-  Area  Height  of 

Furnace,  sions  of  of  Bath  Roof  from 

Tons  Bath,  Ft.  Sq.  Ft.  Bath,  Ft. 

15 21.32  X     8.52  181.70  5.25 

20 23.45  X     9.18  215.29  5.91 

25 26.25  X     9.84  258.35  6.15 

30 27.89X10.50  290.64  6.56 

40 31.00X11.48  355.22  6.56 

50 34.45X12.46  430.57  7.15 

60 36.74X13.12  484.39  7.87 


Cubic  Contents 


of  Combus- 
tion Space, 
Cu.  Ft. 
954 

1,271 

1.589 

1,907 

2,543 

3,178 

3,814 


Table  2 — Ore  Process 


Capacity  Surface 

of  Dimen-               Area 

Furnace,  sions  of  of  Bath 

Tons  Bath,  Ft.  Sq.  Ft. 

15 22.37  X     9.57          215.29 

20 24.61  X  10.33    254.04 

25 27.47  X  11.07    304.63 

30 29.20  X  11.81    344.46 

40 32.41  X  12.89          417.66' 

50 35.96  X  13.98          502.69 

60 38.39  X  14.76          566.20 


Cubic  Contents 
Height  of     of  Combus- 
tion Space, 


Roof  from 
Bath,  Ft. 
4.43 
5.00 
5.21 
5.53 
6.09 
6.32 
6.73 


Cu.  Ft. 

954 
1,271 
l,58y 
1,907 
2,543 
3,178 
3,814 


angular  in-  shape,  with  a  bottom  width  of  1.2  m.  (about 
4  ft.),  and  with  slopes  forming  an  angle  of  26  ^/^  deg. 
with  the  horizontal.  The  initial  depth  of  the  bath  is 
assumed  to  be  40  cm.  (about  15%  in.).  While  in  the 
scrap  process  the  bath  only  increases  about  1%  times 
in  volume,  in  the  ore  process,  owing  to  the  more 
vehement  ebullition,  the  bath  increases  as  much  as  from 
2  to  21/^  times  in  volume.  Consequently,  to  save  un-due 
wear  of  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  furnace,  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  an  increase  of  about  17  to  18  per 
cent  in  the  surface  of  the  bath,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 
The  author  gives  cross  sections  for  two  30-ton  furnaces. 
Up  to  a  level  of  i/^  m.  (about  1  ft.  8  in.)  the  two  sec- 
tions are  alike,  but  in  the  case  of  the  hearth  for  the 
ore  process  provision  is  made  for  an  extra  depth  of 
0.2  m.  (about  8  in.)  for  the  bath,  and  the  angle  of  the 
slopes  in  this  portion  is  made  45  deg.,  giving  a  top 
width  of  3.6  m.  (about  11  ft.  10  in.),  as  against  3.2  m. 
(10  ft.  6  in.)  in  the  hearth  for  the  scrap  process.  The 
increase  in  width  of  the  surface  of  the  bath  works  out 
at  from  17  to  18 1/^  per  cent. 


The  Toronto  plants  of  the  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse,  Ltd.,  are  preparing  to  turn  out  a  new  order 
recently  received  by  the  company  from  the  American 
Government  for  1,500,000,  75  mm.  shells,  which  have 
been  ordered  from  a  number  of  Canadian  concerns 
within  the  past  month.  The  plant  is  now  being  pre- 
pared to  turn  out  the  new  order  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  The  company  is  also  engaged  upon  filling  an 
order  for  300,000,  6-in.  shells  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. These  two  orders  will  keep  the  plants  of  the 
company  engaged  until  next  fall. 


The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  has  commenced  the  em- 
ployment of  female  labor  at  its  works  at  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.  About  30  women  are  now  employed  to  operate 
drill  presses  and  shapers. 
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Electric  Steel  Furnace  Operated  by  a  Boy       New  Machine  for  Heavy  Spot  Welding 


The  photograph  reproduced  below  comes  to  The 
Iron  Age  as  an  illustration  of  the  human  interest 
side  of  steel   making.     It   was   taken   recently  during 


The  Hand  Operation  by  Boys  and  Girls  in  England  of  Greaves- 
Etchells  Electric  Steel  Furnaces 

the  production  of  a  2-ton  nickel-chrome-vanadium  steel 
heat  in  a  2-ton  Greave-Etchells  electric  furnace  at  the 
plant  of  Thomas  Andrews  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land. From  the  standpoint  of  electrical  equipment  the 
illustration  is  of  little  interest.  The  furnace,  however, 
is  entirely  hand-operated  by  means  of  a  tramway  type 
of  control  worked  in  conjunction  with  recording  am- 
meters, and  the  point  of  special  interest  is  the  furnace 
operator,  particularly  his  size.  A  boy  runs  the  furnace 
regularly.  Other  furnaces  of  this  type  in  England  are 
being  operated  similarly,  but  at  present  mostly  by  girls 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  male  labor.  Such  results,  it  is 
suggested,  would  have  been  ridiculed  only  a  few  years 
ago.  The  three  controllers  on  the  right  represent  the 
electric  crane  control  for  the  ladle,  etc. 


To  ascertain  the  value  of  army  motor  trucks  as  a 
means  for  rushing  out  details  of  men  for  patrol  or 
skirmish  duty  at  points  too  remote  to  be  quickly 
reached  by  cavalry,  or  when  the  call  is  too  urgent  to 
await  the  assembly  of  railroad  cars,  a  test  was  re- 
cently made  on  the  Dixie  highway  between  the  canton- 
ments at  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga.  The  truck  beat 
the  time  of  the  fastest  train  between  the  two  points. 
A  White  truck  with  a  body  designed  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Hugh  J.  Gallagher,  depot  quartermaster  at  Atlanta, 
was  used.  The  troops  sit  back  to  back  lengthwise  of 
the  body  and  their  rifles,  when  not  immediately  needed, 
may  be  stored  in  rifle  chests  built  between  the  backs 
of  the  seats.  The  foot  rails  and  arm  rests  protect 
them  from  being  swayed  or  thrown  off  when  rounding 
corners  at  high  speed  or  moving  rapidly  over  rough 
roads.  The  footrail  is  hinged  and  lowered  to  serve  as 
a  step  when  mounting.  Each  man's  personal  equipment 
is  carried  in  lockers  under  the  seats.  Special  lockers 
are  provided  for  500  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each 
man.  In-  the  rear  is  a  compartment  holding  three  day^ 
supply  of  the  non-perishable  component^  of  rations. 


Under  a  patent  granted  to  A.  C.  Taylor,  the  Taylor 
Welder  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  is  manufacturing  a  new  elec- 
tric welding  machine.  The  operating  principle  differs 
somewhat  from  the  machines  now  on  the  market  in  the 
employment  of  split  rather  than  solid  electrodes.  This 
arrangement  enables  heavier  work  to  be  handled  as  well 
as  permitting  the  machine  to  operate  on  polyphase  cur- 
rent without  unbalancing  the  line. 

The  lower  horn  and  the  upper  point  holder,  together 
with  the  welding  electrodes  themselves,  are  split  and  in- 
sulating material  is  interposed  between  each  piece.  This, 
it  is  pointed  out,  permits  the  electrodes  to  be  separated 
and  steel  pressure  dies  placed  between  them.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  pass  two  or  more  separate  currents  of  high 
amperage  in  a  bias  direction  through  the  metal  and 
when  a  welding  temperature  has  been  attained  addition- 
al pressure  may  be  applied  with  the  dies  to  complete  the 
weld.  The  copper  electrodes  are  not  subjected  to  anymore 
pressure  than  is  required  to  make  a  good  electrical  con- 
tact, being  used  only  to  carry  the  current  and  not  to  sus- 
tain the  heavy  pressure  required  to  force  the  material 
together  and  complete  the  weld.  In  this  way  it  is  possi- 
ble to  spot  weld  material,  particularly  that  which  ex- 
ceeds %  in.  in  thickness. 

In  addition  to  separating  the  electrodes  the  leads 
from  the  secondary  of  the  welding  transformer  are  also 
split  and  are  crossed  where  the  connection  is  made  to 
the  lower  horn.  This,  it  is  explained,  causes  the  current 
to  be  crossed  as  illustrated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
sketch  at  the  left  of  the  machine. 

The  ability  to  use  the  machine  on  polyphase  circuits 
without  unbalancing  the  line,  it  is  emphasized,  is  an  ad- 
vantageous feature  since  spot  welding  machines  gener- 
ally require  single-phase  current  for  their  operation.  It 
is  further  explained  that  when  machines  of  this  kind  are 
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operated  on  polyphase  circuits  there  is  a  tendency  to  un- 
balance the  line  which  is  objectionable  if  the  liens  are 
heavily  loaded  or  the  generator  employed  is  of  small  ca- 
pacity. 


Plans  for  the  new  plant  which  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Co.  will  build  at  Kearny,  N.  J.,  are  being  prepared 
by  Harris  &  Richards,  architects,  Drexel  Building, 
Philadelphia.  Preliminary  estimates  fix  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  and  equipment  at  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000. 
There  will  be  several  buildings,  which  are  to  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  machine  tools, 


Mechanical  Engineers  Discuss  War  Work 

Effect  on  Profession,  Employment  of  Women, 
Conservation  of  Fuel  and  Inspection  of 
Munitions   Are   Topics   of  Annual   Meeting 


ENGINEERS  can  no  longer  restrict  themselves  to 
their  technical  profession  but  must  prepare  to 
assume  new  and  greater  industrial  and  social  obli- 
gations. This  was  the  keynote  of  the  thirty-eighth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  held  in  New  York  last  week,  expressed  by 
Dr.  Ira  N.  Mollis,  the  outgoing  president,  in  an  address 
before  a  section  of  the  society  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  the  public  duties  of 
engineers  in  times  of  crises.  Public  service,  he  empha- 
sized, is  the  first  duty  of  the  engineer;  a  duty  which 
under  present  conditions  is  particularly  urgent,  and 
which,  continuously  expanding,  is  likely  to  embrace,  as 
a  permanent  part  of  engineering.  Government  work 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  humanities  as  well  as 
technical  training.  The  engineer,  he  said,  must  study 
history,  the  science  of  government  and  the  problems  of 
labor  that  he  may  grow  to  the  maximum  of  his  possi- 
bilities. Professor  Dexter  S.  Kimball  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, speaking  on  the  relation  of  industrial  manage- 
ment to  engineering  brought  out  a  co-ordinate  thought. 
He  said  that  engineering  is  broadening  to  include  fields 
formerly  not  considered  related  to  the  profession  and 
its  ramifications  are  now  so  extensive  that  redefining 
the  aims  of  the  society  would  be  appropriate.  Indus- 
trial management,  he  emphasized,  is  a  legitimate  part 
of  engineering  work. 

Engineers  in  Government  Work 

Regarding  the  needs  of  the  Government  for  the  co- 
operation of  engineers  and  their  influence  on  its  activi- 
ties. Dr.  Hollis  pointed  out  that  a  large  part  of  the 
business  of  the  country  relates  to  industries,  transpor- 
tation and  engineering  enterprises,  and  yet,  he  said, 
there  is  hardly  a  man  in  Congress  who  has  a  grasp  of 
engineering  matters.  As  an  instance  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  putting  a  trained  man  at  the  head  of 
a  department,  he  cited  the  ease  of  Mr.  Hoover.  Mr. 
Scott  at  the  head  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  Mr. 
Coffin  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  survey,  were  other 
examples  to  which  he  referred  of  what  the  engineering 
profession  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Hollis  further  pointed  out  that  forces  an- 
tagonistic to  freedom  are  likely  to  develop.  The  war,  he 
said,  will  create  many  millionaires  and  will  strengthen 
trade  unions  into  autocratic  groups  with  powers  to  define 
what  each  individual  shall  be  permitted  to  do  and  what 
wage  he  shall  receive.  He  urged  that  the  engineers  co- 
operate to  counteract  any  such  tendency. 

Gano  Dunn,  chairman  of  the  Engineering  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  pointed  out,  as 
an  indication  of  the  willingness  of  engineers  to  give 
their  services  to  the  Government,  that  there  is  not  yet 
on  record  a  Hingle  case  of  an  engineer  failing  to  serve 
promptly  and  faithfully  the  Government  after  having 
been  requested  to  do  so.  He  said  that  engineers  stand 
ready  to  rcHpond  by  Hevering  their  business  connec- 
tions and  sacrificing  their  incomes. 

Technical  Education  an  Affected  by  War 

Interest  was  manifested  in  technical  education  as 
affected  by  the  Government's  enforcement  of  draft  reg- 
ulations, discussed  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Howe,  president 
of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  He  emphasized  that 
if  present  methods  are  carried  out  there  will  be  no 
teaching  of  engineering  in  colleges  in  a  few  months 
and  that  this  phase  of  the  (juestion  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance both  from  the  Government's  and  industry's  point 
of  view.  Colleges,  he  said,  have  lost  from  '20  to  30 
per  cent  of  their  students,  and  cannot  supply  one-quar- 
ter of  the  engineers  needed  to-day.  He  urged  that 
something  be  done  before  Dec.  16  as  the  ruling  of  the 
Government  that  after   thlff  ^ftt«   students   may  not 


voluntarily  enlist  has  created  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
which  is  tending  rapidly  to  deplete  the  colleges  of  men. 
Students,  he  pointed  out,  naturally  fall  in  Class  A,  and, 
he  believes,  are  all  likely  to  be  taken  in  the  next  draft. 
If  all  men  over  21  years  of  age  are  to  be  taken  from 
the  colleges  he  urged  that  adequate  consideration  be 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  training  sophomores  and 
freshmen  for  particular  services  by  changed  methods 
and  curricula. 

The  Coal  Problem 

One  session  of  the  convention  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  power  plant  problems.  In  this  session  the 
preventable  waste  of  coal  in  the  United  States  was  dis- 
cussed by  David  Moffat  Myers,  consulting  engineer, 
Griggs  &  Myers,  New  York,  and  a  commercial  analysis 
of  the  small  turbine  situation  was  presented  by  W.  J.  A. 
London,  steam  turbine  department.  General  Electric 
Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.  The  latter  paper  Is  reviewed 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Myers  pointed  out  that  the  large  plants 
which  are  consuming  fuel  wastefully,  in  many  cases, 
he  believes,  more  wastefully  and  carelessly  than  ever 
before,  are  needlessly  causing  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
isting car  shortage  and  are  counteracting  other  mea- 
sures of  efficiency  in  production  and  distribution.  By 
employing  proper  operating  methods  in  boiler  plants  he 
believes  it  easily  possible  to  save  over  10  per  cent'  of 
the  coal  used  in  this  work  which,  he  said,  would  mean  a 
saving  of  50,000,000  tons  a  year.  This,  he  estimates, 
would  release  cars  for  other  important  service  equiv- 
alent to  the  entire  coal  carrying  capacity  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  with  coal  at  $5  a 
ton  would  mean  a  direct  money  saving  to  the  indus- 
tries of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

W.  N.  Polakov,  consulting  engineer.  New  York^ 
discussing  this  question,  suggested  that  of  two  meth- 
ods proposed  for  lessening  the  waste  of  fuel,  namely, 
Government  coercion  and  education,  the  use  of  coercion 
is  the  more  feasible.  He  believes  that  the  Government 
should  give  priority  in  coal  deliveries  to  those  indis- 
pensable industries  consuming  fuel  efficiently,  thereby 
increasing  their  output  and  stimulating  the  less  effi- 
cient consumer  of  fuel  to  improve  his  plant  and  estab- 
lish better  economy.  This  he  pointed  out  may  involve 
the  rating  of  plants  of  indispensable  industries  by  ex- 
perts on  fuel  consumption.  He  believes  that  organiza- 
tion of  a  properly  trained  boiler-room  force  will  in 
many  cases  bring  about  an  effective  saving  in  fuel  with- 
out further  capital  investment. 

Albert  A.  Gary,  consulting  mechanical  engineer. 
New  York,  emphasized  that  the  problems  involved  in 
establishing  efficient  consumption  of  fuel  center  around 
the  proper  design  of  the  furnace  for  the  coal  being  used. 
The  choice  of  refractories,  he  said,  is  also  important, 
and  this,  he  pointed  out,  should  not  be  left  to  the  mason 
contractor.  He  believes  that  permanent  results  can 
only  be  obtained  by  reaching  the  man  who  shovels  in 
the  coal.  These  men,  he  said,  are  usually  antagonistic 
to  endeavors  to  change  their  methods  of  working,  and 
he  believes  that  the  proper  method  of  solving  this 
problem  is  to  license  firemen.  Government  inspectors 
could  then  make  recommendations  to  plants  wasting 
fuel,  and,  if  these  recommendations  are  not  followed, 
the  licenses  of  the  firemen  may  be  removed.  This,  he 
believes,  will  weed  out  inefficient  firemen,  stimulate 
better  firing  and  will  improve  both  the  plant  operation 
and  the  condition  of  the  men.  He  referred  to  two  plants 
in  which  substantial  improvements  in  boiler  economy 
were  made.  In  one  plant  of  7000  boiler-hp.  capacity, 
changing  from  hand-fired  to  machine-stoked  equip- 
ment enabled  the  plant  to  operate  at  50  per  cent  over 
its  normal  rating,  yet  consuming  no  more  coal  than  it 
formerly  did  at  two-thirds  that  load,     The  Tennessee 
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Copper  Co.  redesigned  its  furnaces,  adapting  them  to 
the  coal  used  and  substituting  automatic  stokers  for 
hand-fired  grates,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  with  64 
per  cent  of  the  fuel  formerly  used  an  equal  output. 

L.  P.  Breckenridge,  professor  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, Yale  University,  urged  that  coal  must  not  only 
be  saved  but  must  be  saved  immediately.  Sixty-seven 
per  cent  of  all  coal  produced,  he  said,  goes  for  steam 
making,  and  this  field  offers  the  best  opportunity  for 
immediate  results.  Industries  should  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  fuel  administrators  of  states  and  each  admin- 
istrator should  know  how  the  particular  coal  consumed 
in  his  district  is  properly  burned.  He  referred  to  the 
work  being  done  by  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Connecti- 
cut. In  New  Haven,  he  said,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
undertook  the  teaching  of  firemen  by  presenting  to 
meetings  of  firemen  lectures  on  proper  methods  of 
firing  coal.  Much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  men, 
and  he  suggested  that  the  engineers  of  the  country 
co-operate  by  organizing  committees  to  carry  on  similar 
work  in  other  states.  The  Connecticut  plan  provides 
for  expert  firemen  to  visit  plants  and  demonstrate  to 
the  men  proper  firing  methods. 

Shop  Costs  on  Idle  Machines 

H.  L.  Gantt,  industrial  engineer.  New  York,  dis- 
cussing manufacturing  costs,  stated  that  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  machine  while  idle  cannot  legitimately 
be  charged  to  work  done  on  it,  and  should  be  put  in  a 
separate  account.  Those  people  who  include  in  their 
costs  expenses  which  do  not  contribute  to  production 
are  simply  trying  to  recover  from  the  public,  through 
a  higher  selling  price,  expenses  resulting  from  ineffi- 
ciency. The  segregation  of  overhead  expenses  attached 
to  idle  machines  from  those  of  productive  machines, 
appears  to  him  to  be  the  only  way  of  avoiding  an  intol- 
erable situation,  which  he  believes  will  otherwise  arise 
from  the  Government's  method  of  giving  contracts  on 
a  "cost-plus"  basis. 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  this  paper,  Frederick 
A.  Alden,  consulting  engineer,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in- 
dorsed the  statements  made  in  the  paper  and  stated 
that  idleness  of  machinery  was  due  to  the  use  of  single- 
operation  machines  as  distinguished  from  those  upon 
which  a  number  of  operations  might  be  performed  by 
slight  readjustments  of  tools,  feeds,  speeds,  etc.  Ma- 
chinery which  to  a  certain  extent  had  outlived  its 
usefulness  was  also  a  cause  of  idleness  on  the  part 
of  machines,  and  he  recommended  that  all  obsolete 
stock  and  machinery  be  either  junked  or  sold. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  industrial  management  engineer, 
New  York,  warmly  commended  the  paper  and  described 
the  board  which  he  had  devised  for  indicating  the  status 
of  various  orders  that  had  been  received  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  different  machines  in  the  shop. 

Henry  Hess,  Philadelphia,  took  exception  to  the 
statement  made  in  the  paper  that  costs  must  be  con- 
sidered by  engineers  alone,  and  said  that  both  engi- 
neers and  financiers  should  consider  the  question  of 
costs  jointly.  The  cost  of  idle  machinery  would  in  any 
event  be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  in  his 
opinion, 

Adolph  L.  De  Leeuw,  mechanical  engineer,  Singer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  considered  that  work 
along  the  line  of  Mr.  Gantt's  paper  was  highly  desirable, 
but  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  costs  was  a  great 
one  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many  variables 
which  entered  into  it. 

Arthur  L.  Williston,  principal  Wentworth  Institute, 
Boston,  said  that  confusion  in  accounting  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  costs  were  not  constant,  although 
they  were  so  considered. 

Inspection  in  the   Machine  Shop 

The  machine-shop  session  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
Dec.  6,  had  a  distinctly  martial  flavor  imparted  to  it 
by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  army  officers,  some  of 
whom  participated  in  the  discussions.  There  were  three 
socalled  introductory  discussions. 

The  first,  on  "The  Logic  of  Inspection,"  was  given 
by  Adolph  L.  De  Leeuw,  who  stipulated  that  man- 
ufacturing methods  depend  on  division  of  labor,  measur- 


ing devices  and  inspection.  Products  of  all  kinds,  as 
a  rule,  are  interchangeable  as  regards  function  or  de- 
sign, and  machine  tools  may  be  interchangeable  as  to 
uses  but  not  necessarily  as  to  their  component  parts. 
Full  interchangeability  was,  however,  made  possible  by 
inspection  work.  The  development  of  machine-tool 
building  from  the  time  when  a  single  man  was  both  a 
designer  and  builder  was  traced  through  a  system  of 
manufacturing  in  shops  by  contracts  and  progressive 
inspection  of  the  previous  operator's  work  to  the  present 
system  of  inspection  where  this  is  done  as  a  part  of 
the  shop  routine. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  inspectors  some- 
times lack  intelligence,  it  is  his  opinion  that  as  a  rule 
this  condition  exists  because  the  salary  paid  is  not 
sufficient  to  attract  a  man  with  brains.  Specifications 
are  the  great  problem  in  inspection,  and  the  aim  of  the 
manufacturer  is  to  get  a  perfect  product  as  the  result 
of  a  series  of  processes  that  are  not  perfect.  The  in- 
spector should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  trouble  maker, 
but  rather  as  a  useful  member  of  society,  although 
the  problem  of  inspection  is  still  in  the  dark  due  to 
the  lack  of  standards  to  guide  the  inspector. 

Mr.  De  Leeuw  stated  that  the  allowances  made  for 
variation  were  not  so  large  as  might  be  convenient  in 
a  number  of  cases,  and  recommended  that  dimensions 
be  inspected  in  the  drawing  room  before  the  work  goes 
to  the  shop.  The  causes  of  failure  of  inspection  are 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  repetition  operation,  there  are  no 
standards  to  guide  the  inspectors  and  there  is  as  a 
rule  no  checking  of  the  inspection.  He  considered  it 
very  desirable  that  workmen  with  high  ideals  should 
be  trained  as  inspectors  with  one  of  the  inspection 
force  an  engineer,  who  is  broadminded  enough  to  decide 
whether  the  product  might  be  used  or  not  rather  than 
whether  it  conformed  strictly  to  the  specifications.  He 
advocated  the  placing  of  limits  on  the  gages  used  as 
well  as  on  the  pieces  gaged  with  master  gages  to  check 
the  gages  themselves,  and  that  a  combination  of  ac- 
cepted and  rejected  pieces  should  be  reinspected  from 
time  to  time. 

The  second  of  the  discussions  dealt  with  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Inspection  to  Products,"  and  was  given  by  F.  A, 
Waldron,  industrial  engineer.  New  York.  He  stated 
that 'after  having  been  on  both  sides  of  the  inspection 
proposition  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  chief  trouble 
lay  first  with  the  designer  and  then  with  the  manufac- 
turer. ■  Rigid  inspection  is  a  good  thing  in  the  long 
run,  he  asserted,  although  sometimes  rather  hard  at 
first,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  on  the  manufac- 
turer. The  inspector  is  continually  coming  in  contact 
with  manufacturers  who  have  no  idea  of  accurate  dimen- 
sions. He  considered  it  necessary  that  reasonable  toler- 
ances be  made  with  reference  to  the  final  functioning 
of  the  article  manufactured  since  close  tolerances  in- 
crease the  cost  of  tools,  jigs,  fixtures,  gages,  etc.  The 
production  of  gages  in  the  United  States  is  now  as  big 
an  industry  as  the  productiveness  of  the  country  before 
the  war.  In  concluding  his  discussion,  Mr,  Waldron 
stated  that  the  inspection  department  should  be  brought 
in  closer  touch  with  the  designing  end  of  the  plant. 

The  third  of  the  discussions  dealing  with  "The  Gen- 
eral P*rinciples  of  Government  Inspection  and  the  Re- 
lations Between  Inspectors  and  Manufacturers,"  was 
presented  by  Major  Erdman,  ordnance  department  U. 
S,  Army,  He  outlined  the  method  of  placing,  handling 
and  inspecting  Government  orders,  and  said  that  the 
most  important  difference  between  Government  and  civil 
contracts  is  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  sue 
the  Government,  and  must  satisfy  the  inspector  besides 
being  prepared  to  substantiate  thoroughly  any  charges 
that  he  might  make  against  the  inspector.  The  Gov- 
ernment inspector  was  not  interested  in  the  completion 
of  the  contract  so  much  as  in  seeing  that  the  quality 
of  the  product  was  maintained.  Government  inspection 
is  a  check  on  a  100  per  cent  inspection  by  the  manufac- 
turer, and  is  carried  out  only  as  far  as  necessary  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  specifications. 

A  Complaint  Board  of  Engineers 

Sir  Charles  Ross,  president  Ross  Rifle  Co,,  Quebec, 
Canada,  suggested  as  a  solution  of  the  inspection  prob- 
lem that  an  independent  body  should  be  formed  of  rep- 
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resentatives  of  the  engineering  societies  of  the  country 
to  hear  complaints  of  the  manufacturers  and  give  advice 
to  both  the  manufacturers  and  the  inspectors  and  report 
to  the  secretaries  of  war  and  navy.  This  plan,  he 
believed,  would  secure  co-operation  and  approval  of 
the  Government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  settle 
the  differences  which  arose  from  time  to  time  between 
the  manufacturer  on  one  hand  and  the  inspector  on  the 
other.  He  considered  that  such  differences  of  opinion 
were  a  good  thing,  but  regretted  that  at  the  present 
time  there  was  no  means  available  for  the  inspection 
department  to  have  matters  explained  by  an  impartial 
third  party.  Later  on  in  the  session  a  resolution  re- 
ferring the  question  of  the  formation  of  such  a  body 
to  the  Council  for  attention  was  passed. 

Questionnaire  on  Inspection  and  Interchangeability 

A  questionnaire  giving  suggestive  subjects  for  dis- 
cussions was  sent  out  to  a  number  of  interested  mem- 
bers and  non-members  before  the  meeting  and  served 
as  the  basis  for  the  general  discussion  which  followed. 
The  subjects  covered  were  inspection  and  interchange- 
ability  and  the  questions,  five  in  number  under  each 
head,  are  given  below: 

Inspection 

1.  How  closely  can  quality  be  held  to  the  set  standard  in 
inspection  of  munitions? 

2.  Is  it  a  practical  quantity-production  proposition  to 
meet  the  tolerances  prescribed  by  the  Government  on  muni- 
tions drawings?    If  not,  what  is  necessary? 

3.  How  is  your  inspection  department  organized?  Do  you 
use  the  following  Inspections?  And  if  so,  in  what  way:  first 
piece,  operation,  selective,  final?  To  whom  is  the  Inspec- 
tion department  responsible? 

4.  How  is  the  responsibility  for  quality  divided  between 
the  inspection  and  manufacturing  departments 

5.  How  do  you  inspect  or  check  the  work  of  inspectors? 

Interchangeability 

6.  How  would  you  define  the  term  interchangeability  as 
applied  to  a  machine  or  a  mechanism? 

7.  To  what  extent  should  interchangeability  be  attained 
in  munitions  manufacture? 

8.  To  what  extent  should  interchangeability  be  attained 
in  machines  used  in  warfare?  (as,  for  example,  aeroplane 
motors). 

9.  Considering  the  conditions  under  which  munitions  of 
warfare  are  used,  should  the  greater  attempt  at  exact  inter- 
changeability be  placed  upon  the  units  of  which  the  com- 
plete mechanism  is  made  or  upon  parts  used  in  making  up 
the  units? 

10.  Is  Interchangeability  of  parts  of  value  in  field  use, 
or  is  it  mainly  for  assembling  units? 

The  general  discussion  which  followed  divided  the 
meeting  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  believed  that 
the  specifications  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  while 
the  other  insisted  that  the  inspector  should  be  permitted 
to  waive  provisions  of  the  specifications  which  in  his 
judgment  were  unnecessarily  harsh.  R.  F.  Bryant,  Yale 
&  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  in  opening  the  discussion 
stated  that  the  trouble  went  back  to  the  designing  of 
gages  and  the  fixing  of  tolerances  on  individual  parts. 
He  believed  that  care  in  writing  specifications  would 
help  production  and  eliminate  trouble  in  inspection.  In 
the  munition  contracts  which  his  company  had  filled  the 
parts  were  given  a  preliminary  inspection  at  the  ma- 
chines with  a  100  per  cent  inspection  at  a  central  point 
to  serve  as  a  check.  This  was  followed  by  an  inspec- 
tion by  the  Government  representatives,  this  last  vary- 
ing from  100  per  cent  in  some  cases  to  a  comparatively 
low  figure  in  others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
part  and  the  average  proportion  of  rejections.  This 
inspection  was  of  the  random  type.  Progressive  inspec- 
tion for  single  operations  prior  to  aKscmbling  was  also 
employed,  the  work  passing  along  in  front  of  the  shop 
force.  This  single-operation  innpcction,  he  stated,  was 
very  rapid,  and  was  supplemented  by  a  final  Govern- 
ment inspection  after  aHH<!mbly  before  packing. 

Prof.  Raymond  H.  Dun  forth,  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland,  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  ma- 
terial inspection  as  contrasted  with  gage  inspection.  In 
a  number  of  cases  he  stated  that  specification  require- 


ments could  not  be  met  because  the  physical  and  chem- 
ical requirements  did  not  have  sufficient  leeway. 

Standardization  of  Inspection 

Henry  L.  Huston,  chief  engineer  A.  M.  Lockett  & 
Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  stated  that  standardization  of 
the  product  was  expected  from  inspection  and  now 
standardization  of  this  inspection  was  sought.  In  his 
opinion,  the  proper  place  to  start  was  with  the  specifi- 
cations and  not  with  the  inspector,  as  close  limits  cause 
a  needless  expenditure  of  energy.  Common  sense  played 
a  large  part  in  inspection,  and  the  inspector  should  not 
be  hidebound  by  the  specifications,  it  being  better  for 
him  to  point  out  why  the  work  was  right  rather  than 
where  it  was  wrong.  Both  the  elements  of  material 
and  men  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  inspection  should 
not  be  too  intensive.  What  would  be  permitted  in  one 
place  would  not  do  in  another. 

Forrest  E.  Cardullo,  chief  draftsman  Pierce-Arrow 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  stated  that  specifications  could 
not  be  drawn  to  cover  all  cases,  and  that  the  inspector 
must  have  authority  to  waive  the  provisions  of  the 
specifications  in  some  cases,  the  question  of  useability 
of  the  part  being  the  deciding  factor.  The  purpose  of 
inspection  was  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  product 
to  a  satisfactory  point,  and  any  form  of  inspection 
which  reduced  the  volume  of  production  was  radically 
wrong. 

H.  A.  Staples,  superintendent  raw  materials  depart- 
ment, Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  stated  that  there  were 
marked  differences  in  the  specifications  sent  out  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government  for  the  same 
article  and  suggested  that  a  standard  set  of  specifica- 
tions for  each  article  be  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Closer  Limits  Than  at  Beginning  of  War 

Chester  B.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  manager  Hamilton  Gear  & 
Machine  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada,  stated  that  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  nicety  of 
barrage  fire  and  the  necessity  for  conforming  strictly 
to  the  provisions  of  the  specifications.  At  the  present 
time  work  that  was  formerly  considered  "good  enough" 
would  not  do.  The  shop  inspection  in  his  plant  was 
the  same  as  that  given  the  work  by  the  government 
and  the  earlier  operations  were  held  to  closer  limits 
than  the  Government  requirements  and  the  tolerances 
increased  progressively,  this  care  in  first  operations 
bringing  back  results  in  secondary  operations  as  the 
rejections  were  materially  reduced.  He  censured  the 
steel  makers  for  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  the  kind 
of  material  shipped,  and  stated  that  the  specification 
writer  knew  what  was  wanted  better  than  the  manufac- 
turer. The  limits  were  closer  now  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  would  be  even  more  so  next  year. 

Major  Erdman  said  that  the  contractor  was  expected 
to  live  up  to  the  specifications,  co-operate  with  the 
Government  and  call  attention  to  any  changes  that 
might  be  desirable. 

C.  E.  Coolidge  thought  that  something  might  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  first  consideration 
was  the  protection  of  the  men  at  the  front,  then  the 
Government,  and  last  the  manufacturer.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  co-operation,  especially  if  the  Gov- 
ernment and  shop-inspection  corps  were  considered  as 
one  body  and  inspectors  were  placed  at  each  machine 
and  instructed  to  co-operate  with  the  operators. 

Charles  E.  Davis,  Walco  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
said  that  co-operation  between  the  manufacturers  and 
the  army  inspectors  was  necessary  and  reduced  rejec- 
tion of  the  product.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
vital  functioning  points  of  the  finished  product  first. 
After  this  the  limits  could  be  'fixed  and  when  once 
established  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  manu- 
facturer must,  he  said,  get  together  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  designer. 

Women  in  Machine  Shops 

A  discussion  on  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
metal  working  industries  was  introduced  by  John  W. 
Upp,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  What 
he  offered  was  in  part  as  follows: 

We  have  been  much  surprised  at  woman's  strength 
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and  endurance  and  are  now  willing  and  ready  to  assign 
her  to  duties  which  were  until  recently  assumed  to  be 
entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  her  ability.  We  have 
found,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  some 
fundamental  difficulties  if  women  are  employed  in  these 
unusual  occupations.  The  carrying  trays  are  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  obtain  a 
load  that  is  greater  than  50  lb.,  except  where  the  size 
of  an  individual  piece  makes  such  a  limit  impossible. 
Stools  or  chairs  are  provided  where  possible  and  short 
rest  periods  are  found  advantageous  in  many  cases. 

Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  character  of 
the  women  employed  and  more  thorough  investigation 
must  be  made  of  their  references  than  in  the  case  of 
men,  for  the  employment  of  one  undesirable  woman  will 
frequently  destroy  the  usefulness  of  a  large  depart- 
ment. All  the  women  working  in  any  section  must  be 
acceptable  to  the  other  women  or  resignations  with  or 
without  explanation  will  be  apt  to  take  place  rapidly. 

We  also  found  early  in  our  experience  that  women 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  31  are  more  adaptable  and 
learn  more  quickly  than  those  who  are  younger  or  older. 

We  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween unmarried  and  married  women,  except  that  we 
have  investigated  every  acceptable  applicant  with 
minor  children  to  assure  ourselves  that  she  had  means 
of  having  her  family  taken  care  of  while  at  work  in  the 
factory. 

We  never  add  many  women  to  a  department  at  one 
time,  as  we  have  found  it  impossible  for  an  instructor 
to  give  to  each  of  many  new  employees  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  and  usually  nearly 
all  those  who  have  not  been  given  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  the  instructor  during  the  early  days  of  their 
employment,  resign,  apparently  having  reached  the 
decision  that  they  could  never  learn.  We  attempt  to 
instruct  two  women  at  one  time  on  each  machine  tool, 
giving  them  alternate  opportunities  to  operate  the  ma- 
chine tool  themselves. 

Surprising  Results  on  Screw  Machine  Work 

We  find  it  difficult  to  teach  women  to  operate  screw 
machines,  but  when  they  learn  their  work  is  as  satis- 
factory as  that  of  men;  and  on  the  lighter  screw-ma- 
chine work  we  are  having  the  remarkable  experience  of 
finding  their  work  more  productive  than  that  of  men. 
We  do  find  it  difficult  to  teach  women  how  to  operate 
milling  machines  and  we  have  had  many  failures,  yet 
we  have  women  operatives  on  milling  machines  doing 
high-grade  work  as  efficiently  as  it  can  be  done  by  men. 
We  have  found  it  difficult  to  teach  women  to  operate 
lathes,  but  now  have  good  women  lathe  operators  in 
our  employ.  It  has  never  been  difficult  to  teach  women 
to  operate  light  punch  presses,  and  although  we  have 
always  considered  heavy-punch-press  work  a  man's  job 
we  now  have  women  operating  heavy  punch  presses  in 
an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  We  have  always  con- 
sidered the  assembly  work  on  some  of  our  more  impor- 
tant operations  as  being  essentially  the  work  of  the 
man  who  had  been  trained  as  a  mechanic;  but  we  now 
find  that  when  properly  instructed  women  can  do  this 
work  in  a  way  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  us. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  more  closely  supervise  and 
inspect  the  work  turned  out  by  the  women  than  by  our 
regular  run  of  men  employees,  for  few  women  have  any 
conception  of  the  importance  of  dimensions  or  any 
judgment  as  to  mechanical  strength  or  requirements. 
But  you  can  be  sure  that  once  a  woman  employee  is 
taught  how  to  use  a  gage  or  learns  what  constitutes 
satisfactory  work,  the  good  work  produced  in  the  after- 
noon will  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  produced  in  the 
morning. 

We  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  teach  wpmen  the 
difference  between  a  dull  and  a  sharp  cutting  tool. 

As  a  rule,  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
supervision  of  work  is  under  the  direction  of  men,  al- 
though as  immediate  superiors  of  the  women  other 
women  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

More  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  appearance  of 
the  manufacturing  departments  when  women  are  em- 
ployed, for  women  are  much  more  susceptible  to  sur- 
roundings than  men.     In  shops  where  women  work,  the 


machines  and  floors  are  kept  cleaner  than  in  sections 
where  men  only  work. 

Shop  Clothing 

Difficulty  with  the  clothing  of  women  engaged  in 
shopwork  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
we  have  had  to  solve.  To  settle  the  question  once  for 
all,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  workers  in  a  cer- 
tain department  for  their  own  decision.  We  had  had  a 
few  minor  accidents  due  to  loose  sleeves,  uncovered  hair 
and  loose  skirts,  and  it  was  evident  that  in  order  to 
protect  our  workers  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  some 
type  of  clothing  which  would  remove  that  industrial 
risk.  We  arranged  for  a  conference  with  our  employees 
in  the  department  mentioned  and  left  to  them  the  selec- 
tion of  the  clothes  which  they  should  wear.  We  ex- 
plained to  them  the  reason  we  were  increasing  the 
number  of  women,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  these 
women  to  take  the  places  of  men,  that  we  intended  to 
employ  more  and  more  women  in  the  future,  but  that 
we  could  not  forgive  ourselves  if  we  permitted  their 
employment  to  result  in  accidents  which  might  ruin 
their  usefulness  in  future  years.  The  conference  was 
a  most  interesting  one  and  the  results  were  surprising; 
for  of  those  who  attended,  98  per  cent  voted,  after  a 
half-hour's  consideration,  to  adopt  a  uniform  factory 
costume.  This  has  taken  its  place  among  other  conven- 
tions and  now  receives  no  special  attention.  The  stock- 
keepers  are  exempt  from  the  regulation  if  they  so  de- 
sire. Many  of  them,  however,  have  adopted  the  regula- 
tion costume  voluntarily. 

Segregation  of  Women  Workers 

The  segregation  of  operatives  has  been  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  We  now  arrange  to  have  our 
women  employees  quit  their  work  a  few  moments 
earlier  than  the  men  so  that  the  women  can  leave  the 
factory  without  confusion,  but  we  are  making  no  at- 
tempt to  separate  them  from  the  men  in  the  manufac- 
turing departments.  They  of  necessity  work  on  adja- 
cent machines,  for  when  the  man  who  operates  one  of  a 
line  of  machines  is  called  to  military  duty  we  cannot 
move  that  one  machine  from  its  desirable  location,  but 
we  can  train  a  woman  to  operate  it.  Where  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  a  department  is  relatively  small,  the 
desirability  of  segregation  is  most  evident,  and  if  it 
were  possible  we  would  segregate  operations;  but  it 
has  not  been  difficult  to  entirely  control  the  situation  by 
proper  supervision,  and  now  that  our  men  are  becom- 
ing used  to  women  workers  the  interruptions  and  con- 
fusion have  practically  disappeared. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  that  the  men  have  not  ob- 
jected to  women  working  in  the  machine  shops.  While 
we  feel  sure  that  there  would  have  been  objections 
raised  last  year,  this  year  the  men  are  giving  the  most 
helpful  assistance  in  the  training  of  women  to  do  the 
work  properly,  for  all  recognize  the  importance  of  car- 
rying on  the  industrial  undertakings  by  women,  as  men 
are  required  for  military  work. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  impress  women  with  the 
importance  of  being  on  hand  every  day.  Many  seem  to 
feel  that  it  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  be  absent 
occasionally,  particularly  if  they  have  any  household 
duties  to  finish,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  been  care- 
ful to  select  those  women  who  can  be  entirely  relieved 
of  such  responsibilities  if  they  enter  our  employ.  Our 
record  of  absences  of  women  is  as  a  rule  about  20  per 
cent  greater  than  among  men. 

We  have  carried  on  a  most  successful  experiment  in 
the  employment  of  women  in  one  of  the  estimating  de- 
partments. A  group  of  college  women  are  taking  up 
the  work  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  younger  technical 
graduates.  These  young  women  had  no  technical  train- 
ing, but  we  selected  those  who  had  specialized  in 
physics,  chemistry,  or  other  work  of  this  character.  The 
activity  and  interest  of  this  group  of  young  women  is 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

Chester  B.  Lord,  general  superintendent  Wagner 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  emphasized  that  to  main- 
tain the  greatest  degree  of  contentment  among  women 
workers  they  should  not  be  allowed  too  great  liberty  of 
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Machinery  Exports  Again  Make  Record 

Shipments  of  Last  September  Exceeded — Movement 
of  Semi-Finished  Steel  Extremely  Heavy — Imports 
Show  Decline  of  50  Per  Cent  Compared  v^ith  Last  Year 


Washington,  Dec.  11. — Exports  of  machinery  in 
October  again  broke  all  records,  exceeding  the  tremen- 
dous shipments  of  last  September.  Manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel  by  values  fell  but  slightly  below  the 
record  total  of  last  June,  but  tonnage  commodities 
showed  a  substantial  decline.  The  grouping  of  these 
figures  would  suggest  that  the  gain  in  machinery  ex- 
ports in  October  was  due  to  higher  prices,  but  an  exam- 
ination of  the  statistics  showing  aggregated  units  indi- 
cates a  substantial  increase  in  volume  as  well  as  in 
value. 

The  total  exports  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
by  values  in  October  gained  40  per  cent  over  the  same 
month  of  1916  and  fell  but  4  per  cent  short  of  last 
June's  phenomenal  record.  Shipments  of  tonnage  iron 
and  steel  fell  7  per  cent  below  those  of  October,  1916, 
but  exceeded  by  nearly  15  per  cent  the  average  exports 
of  the  past  ten  months.  The  exports  of  machmery  rose 
55  per  cent  above  the  level  of  October,  1916,  and  sur- 
passed the  record  total  of  September  of  this  year  by 
slightly  less  than  2  per  cent.  Shipments  of  machine 
tools,  which  having  declined  somewhat  erratically 
throughout  the  past  year,  gained  13  per  cent  over 
October,  1916,  but  fell  substantially  below  the  average 
of  the  past  12  months. 

For  the  10  months  ended  October,  gains  were  re- 
corded in  all  classes  except  metal-working  machinery. 
Exports  of  iron  and  steel  by  values  gained  46  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  which,  in  turn, 
exceeded  by  140  per  cent  any  previous  10  months.  Ton- 
nage commodities  surpassed  the  10  months  of  1916  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  2.5  per  cent,  but  the  1916  total 
was  80  per  cent  in  excess  of  any  previous  correspond- 
ing period.  Machinery  rose  77  per  cent  over  1916, 
but  machine  tools  declined  2  per  cent. 


Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel 


Pig  iron    

Perromanganese 

Ferrosilicon    

All  other  pig  iron .... 

Scrap     

Bar  iron    

Wire    rods    

Steel    bars    

Billets,  ingots  and 
blooms,  n.e.s 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Hoops  and  bands 

Horseshoes     

Cut   nails    

Wire  nails 

Wood  screws   ." 

All  other  nails,  includ- 
ing tacks    

Cast-iron  pipes  and  fit- 
tings      

Wrought  pipes  and  fit- 
tings      \ 

Radiators  and  cast- 
iron  house  heating 
boilers    

Railroad  spikes 

Steel    rails    

Galvanized  iron  sheets 
and  plates    

All  other  iron  sheets 
and  plates    

Steel   plates    

Steel  sheets   

Ship  and  tank  plates, 
punched  and  shaped. 

Structural  iron  and 
steel  

Tin  and  terne  plates.  . 

Barb    wire    

All  other  wire 


ctober- 


19,994 

4,512 

13,927 

64,133 

162,679 

2,919 

3,369 

222 

541 

13,202 


247 

1,032 

52,752 

7,892 

4,317 
26,399 
10,315 


25,342 
14,177 
37,615 
18,512 


1917, 
Gross 
Tons 

'  3,466 
255 

43,539 
6,031 
4,823 

26,554 

46,771 

204,724 

2,502 

5,638 

812 

329 

13,660 

217 


1,558    1,659 

9,064    4,350 

13,617    10,042 


249 

2,507 

48,531 

7,156 

4,767 
50,225 
15,537 

a2,861 

20,776 
15,318 
10,616 
18,035 


1916, 

Gross 

Tons 

404,260 


178,346 

63,705 

132,304 

652,886 

1,220,788 

24,835 

37,415 

7,265 

4,213 

127,912 


-Ten  Months — ^ 


9,322 


2,105 

21,172 

444,202 

69,667 

38,622 

222,893 

88,102 


237,211 
193,302 
379,534 
230,078 


1917, 
Gross 

Tons 
377,094 
4,545 
4,584 
176,746 
142.342 

44,384 
142.128 
517,549 

1,677,364 

207,657 

47,333 

7,229 

3,349 

87,881 

1,073 

16,225 


58,995     59,532 
124,855    108,219 


4,673 

17,920 

422,453 

72,190 

49,069 
448.205 
120,439 

a9,821 

243,222 
143,374 
149,520 
164,682 


Total 610,096     571,893     4,968,285      5,097,764 

oNot  separately  enumerated  prior  to  July  1,  1917. 
b  Six  months  ending  June  30,  1917. 


Expwla  of  Machine^  y 


Adding  machines   

Air-compressing  machinery 

Brewers'  machinery 

Cash  registers 

Parts  of   

Concrete  mixers 

Cotton  gins 

Cream    separators    

Klevator  and  elevator  machinery 

Electric  locomotives    

(ias  engines,  stationary 

Gasoline  engines 

Kerosene  engines    

Steam  engines 

All  other  engines 

Part*  of    

Boilers    

Boiler  tubes 

All  oth<r  i.:irtM  of  engines 

P'xcavatl.'  '-ry    

Milling  r,  flour  and  grist  

laundry  i ., ,  power 

All  other 

J/awn  mowers   

Mfctat-working  machinery  (Including  m.-f  til -working  tools), 

I^atheH     • ■ 

<>thftr    machine   tools 

Hhar:    ■  ' '  -"^tndlnK  rnachlnex.  .  .  . 

A I  'irking  machinery .  

Met,'  ;  t..r 

MInillK    .r...  I.'...-./,    oil    W'-ll 

All  oth<:r 

PaiMT-mlll  miichin^ry    . 

I'rinf:  '  • 

I'urr. 

Uoa<l-m;iKU;K    iiiii>  ium'i  ., 

Hewing   machines    

Shoe   maf.hlnery    

.Sugar-mill  marhlnfry 
Tfxtlle   marhlri<ry    .... 
Tyi)<:K';ltinK   m;n:hln<  m 

Typewriting    machines    

WIndmlllH     •  • 

Wtwdworking  marhlncry,  saw  mill 

All   other    v  "••.••  i 

All  other  machinery  ana  parts  or. 


hlnery 

king  machinery.  . 


1916 

$129 

74 

1 

109 

12 


-October- 


,896 
.050 
,138 
,082 
946 


12 
108, 
129 

48 
679 


842 
243 
256 
768 
,547 
,935 


764, 

412, 

1,794, 


002 
659 
338 


96 
13 
29 
13 
5,292, 


308 
005 
314 
740 
802 


16, 
113, 
892, 
286, 
189, 
484, 

37, 


415 
519 
048 
158 
398 
135 
896 


387 

103 

1.593 

245, 

81, 
789, 

47, 

31. 

67, 
8,881, 


432 

348 
401 
496 
294 
035 
264 
676 
459 
662 


Total . . 


$18,479,007 


a  Not  separately  enumerated  prior  to  July  1,  1»17. 
b  Six  months  ending  June  30.  1917. 


1917 

$192,668 

77,034 

6,230 

26,157 

4.892 

o57,757 

5,316 

58,040 

200,225 

10,625 

64,755 

2,246,155 

a378,319 

5,178,632 

140,681 

aVl9',448 

al, 789,970 

ol, 747,336 

0103,257 

32,960 

47,265 

23,259 

24.046 

'oi,V8V,379 

a961,216 

a669,108 

02,565,367 

58,773 

129,276 

476,240 

160,661 

67,450 

523,429 

176,983 

34,100 

646,396 

198,326 

1.734,054 

538,826 

219,951 

787,770 

125.182 

49,662 

77,320 

3.665,921 

$28,488,426 


,. Ten  Months ^ 

1916  1917 

$1,170,382  $1,881,335 

706.783  865,459 

12,867  103,129 

1.377,140  694,479 

121,832  65.645 

0105,663 

82,546  74,471 

382,692  526,016 

1.482,675  1,871,617 

517,858  363,997 

319,041  728,720 

12,029,208  20,127,933 

01,041,265 

9,042,245  28,003,238 

4,338,943  3,209,465 

9.654,055  69,287,245 

ol. 288, 426 

o3, 395, 762 

o5,884,335 

0283,035 

1,904,287  678,631 

254,528  367,100 

227.773  224,820 

195,922  190,609 

68.511,004  644,604,259 

07,340,010 

o3. 522,817 

o2, 283. 312 

09,288,485 

306,254  1,107,764 

1,656.839  1,144.617 

5.842,025  8.659,019 

893,171  1,641,330 

1.619,442  1,376.529 

4,556,914  5,100.202 

582,506  1,012,127 

125,764 

4,597,137  6,572,038 

889,519  1,386,041 

5,795,566  6,929,636 

2,855,481  3,379.082 

959,475  1.051.483 

9,033,015  7,987,080 

855,841  955.932 

353,028  490,694 

744,642  890,494 

32,363,280  34,405.216 

$186,234,017  $232,216,326 
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Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel 

, October ^  , — Ten  Months— ,> 

1916,  1917,  1916,  1917, 

Gross  Gross  Gross  Gross 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Perromanganese   8,114  2,035  65,588  40,910 

Ferrosllicon    615  682  5,686  8,489 

All  other  pig  iron 6,100  2,156  40,351  18,831 

Scrap   11.748  4,894  59,520  172,120 

Bar  iron    220  2  6,965  2,099 

Structural      iron      and 

steel     32  591  1,113  4,646 

Steel     billets      without 

alloys     472  2,506  8,771  31,031 

All  other  steel  billets.        2,009  610  13,482  6,657 

Steel    rails    493  668  24,931  7,068 

Sheets   and    plates....              73  78  1,380  1,111 

Tin  and  terne  plates.  .           110       937  124 

Tin  scrap 694          6,797 

Wire    rods    183  3  3,467  518 

Total 30,169  14,919  233,191  300,401 


The  value  of  all  exports  of  iron  and  steel  products 
in  October  was  $114,196,743,  as  compared  with  $82,010,- 
972  for  the  same  month  of  1916  and  $119,141,972  for 
June  of  this  year,  which  is  still  the  record  total.  For 
the  10  months  of  1917  the  total  was  $1,025,623,521,  as 
compared  with  $701,052,410  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1916  and  $294,519,465  in  1915.  Exports  of 
machinery  in  October  were  valued  at  $28,488,426,  as 
compared  with  $18,479,007  for  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  The  largest  previous  month's  exports  of  machin- 
ery were  made  in  September  of  this  year,  when  the 
total  was  $27,947,134.  For  the  10  months  the  exports 
of  machinery  were  valued  at  $232,216,526,  as  compared 
with  $186,234,917  for  the  same  period  of  1916.  Ship- 
ments of  metal-working  machinery  aggregated  $5,983,- 
070,  as  against  $5,292,802  for  the  same  month  of  1916. 
For  the  10  months  of  1917  the  exports  totaled  $67,- 
038,833,  as  compared  with  $68,511,004  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1916.  Details  of  the  exports  of 
machinery  in  October  in  1916  and  1917  and  for  the 
two  10  months'  periods  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  for  which  quantities  are 
given  aggregated  571,^93  gross  tons  in  October,  1917, 
as  compared  with  610,096  tons  for  the  same  month  of 
1916.  The  exports  of  semi-finished  material  were  ex- 
tremely heavy,  being  204,724  tons,  compared  with  162,- 
679  in  October,  1916,  and  148,932  in  September,  1917. 
The  record  total  of  exports  of  tonnage  commodities, 
643,763  gross  tons,  was  made  in  September,  1916.  For 
the  10  months  ended  October,  1917,  these  shipments 
aggregated  5,097,764  gross  tons,  as  against  4,968,285 
tons  for  the  same  period  of  1916.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  exports  for  October  and  for  the  10 
months  ended   October,   1917,   as   compared  with   1916. 

The  imports  for  October  showed  a  decline  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  those  of  1916,  de- 
creases being  noted  in  receipts  of  ferromanganese,  other 
pig  iron,  scrap  and  alloy  steel  billets.  w,  L.  c. 


A  New  Electromagnetic  Alloy 

A  new  alloy  of  cobalt,  iron  and  silicon  is  offered  in 
a  patent  (U.  S.  1,247,206— Nov.  20,  1917)  awarded  to 
Frederick  M.  Becket,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and 
assigned  to  the  Electro  Metallurgical  Co,  of  that  city. 
The  iron  and  cobalt  are  said  to  be  present  approximately 
as  indicated  by  the  formula  Fe2Co3  associated  with 
from  2  to  6  per  cent  of  silicon.  Typical  alloys,  accord- 
ing to  this  invention,  analyze  as  follows: 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Iron    60.60  62.93 

Cobalt    37.00  32.05 

Silicon   3.06  4.69 

Carbon    0.09  0.33 

It  is  claimed  that  the  hysteresis  value  of  these  alloys 
is  very  low  and  that  their  magnetic  saturation  is  very 
high.  Within  certain  limits  these  properties  are  said 
to  increase  with  an  increasing  silicon  content  and  as 
large  an  amount  as  possible  of  this  element  should  be 
incorporated  without  destroying  the  malleability.  Its 
advantages  are  emphasized  in  connection  with  trans- 
formers, dynamos  and  other  electromagnetic  apparatus. 


Drying  Blast-Furnace  Air  by  Calcium 
Chloride  Brine 

IN  a  paper  contributed  a  few  months  ago  to  the  En- 
gineers' Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Leon  Cam- 
men,  engineer,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
described  a  process  of  drying  air  for  blast  furnace  use 
by  passing  it  through  a  highly  concentrated  solution 
of  calcium  chloride  maintained  at  a  low  temperature. 
Cold  brine  enters  the  top  of  the  drier,  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  flows  countercurrent  to  the  air  enter- 
ing at  the  bottom.  Leaving  the  drier  the  brine  passes 
through  an  evaporator  where  its  initial  concentration  is 
restored,  after  which  it  is  cooled  to  a  temperature 
proper  for  use  by  a  stream  of  water  supplemented  by 
a  countercurrent  of  cold  brine  going  to  the  evaporator. 
In  the  evaporator  only  a  concentration  of  the  brine  and 
not  drying  of  the  salt  is  effected  as  comparatively  low 
temperatures  must  be  used. 

When  the  brine  enters  the  air  drier  it  is  calculated 
to  have  a  temperature  of  approximately  16  deg.  Fahr. 
and  a   concentration  of  40  per  cent.    By  the  time   it 


Cold  Brine  Enters  the  Top  of  the  Drier  and  Flows  Counter 
to  the  Air  Entering  at  the  Bottom.  Leaving  the  drier  the 
brine  passes  through  an  evaporator,  after  which  it  is  cooled 

leaves  contact  with  the  incoming  air,  it  has  a  temper- 
ature of  say  25  deg.  Fahr.,  and  a  concentration  of  30 
per  cent.  The  incoming  warm  and  moist  air  is  first 
met  by  the  comparatively  warm  brine,  and  as  brine  at 
25  deg,  Fahr.  and  30  per  cent  concentration  is  capable 
of  taking  out  a  large  amount  of  moisture  from  air  at 
say  80  deg.  and  a  content  of  seven  grains  of  water  per 
cubic  foot,  the  air  is  partially  dried.  This  partially 
dry  and  fairly  cool  air  will,  in  its  last  stage  of  motion, 
pass  through  a  layer  of  40  per  cent  brine  at  16  deg. 
Fahr.,  which  is  intensely  hygroscopic  and  able  to  take 
out  all  moisture  desirable  to  remove.  The  brine  of  30 
per  cent  concentration  and  a  temperature  of  25  to  30 
deg.  has  to  be  raised  to  say  180  deg.  in  the  concentra- 
tor, but  Mr.  Cammen  explained  the  actual  range  of 
temperature  of  heating  is  considerably  less  with  the 
proper  use  of  the  countercurrent  principle  of  operation. 


Though  the  work  is  several  years  behind  because 
of  strikes  and  other  difficulties,  it  is  probable  there  will 
be  a  further  suspension  of  activity  on  the  new  $50,- 
000,000  Union  Station  in  Chicago.  Conferences  on  the 
subject  have  been  held  by  the  Chicago  Home  Defense 
Committee  and  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of  which 
Samuel  Insull  is  chairman.  The  State  Council  advises 
that  the  work  be  held  up  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
because  of  the  shortage  of  steel  and  other  material, 
as  well  as  of  railroad  cars  and  labor. 


Important  Changes  in  Tariff  Proposed 

Commission  Makes  Recommendations  and  Con- 
gressman Fordney  Proposes  Immediate  Up- 
ward  Revision — Free  Ports  May  Be  Created 


Washington,  Dec.  11.— Recommendations  of  far- 
reaching  importance  to  the  industries  of  the  country, 
relating  both  to  the  tariff  and  the  internal  revenue,  are 
contained  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  which  has  just  been  for- 
warded to  Congress.  The  commission  evidently  antici- 
pates an  upward  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  near 
future  as  well  as  further  increases  in  internal  taxes 
and  lays  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  special 
legislation  in  the  nature  of  the  "padlock"  laws  of  cer- 
tain European  countries  intended  to  prevent  anticipa- 
tory importations  and  withdrawals  from  bonded  ware- 
houses made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  impending 
higher  tax  rates.  Another  extremely  interesting  sug- 
gestion by  the  commission  contemplates  the  creation  of 
a  number  of  free  ports  or  free  zones  in  which  imported 
merchandise  may  be  received,  examined,  manipulated, 
repacked,  and  re-exportefi  without  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms or  internal  revenue  taxes.  The  suggestion  opens 
a  wide  field  of  trade  possibilities  and,  if  adopted  by 
Congress,  would  no  doubt  materially  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  foreign  commerce. 

Revenue  Pending  Legislation 

The  commission  makes  public  for  the  first  time  the 
substance  of  a  series  of  recommendations  it  has  already 
transmitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  its  chairman  for  suggestions 
concerning  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  pending  legis-' 
lation  on  the  subject.  Conforming  to  this  request,  the 
commission  called  attention  to  "possible  methods  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  treasury  against  loss  and  securing 
what  is  in  effect  an  increase  of  revenue  during  the 
periods  when  Congress  has  under  consideration  legis- 
lation for  raising  customs  duties  and  internal-revenue 
taxes."  During  such  periods  of  legislative  deliberation, 
styled  by  the  commission  "interim  periods,"  loss  of  rev- 
enue has  been  repeatedly  incurred.  In  anticipation  of 
the  impending  advances  in  duties,  there  are  unusual 
importations — both  direct  importations  and  active  with- 
drawal of  goods  from  bonded  warehouses.  Similarly 
there  are  large  withdrawals  from  warehouse  of  articles 
subject  to  internal  revenue  taxes. 

The  commission  suggested  that  Congress  should  take 
steps  analogous  to  those  which  other  countries  have 
taken  and  which  go  by  the  name  "padlock  laws"  in  some 
parts  of  continental  Europe,  Increases  in  duties  and 
taxes  could  be  made  to  go  in  effect  provisionally,  as 
they  do  in  other  countries,  subject  to  the  definitive  en- 
actment of  the  pending  measures  and  to  ultimate  ad- 
justment under  the  provisions  of  the  measures  as  en- 
acted. More  specifically,  it  was  suggested  by  the  com- 
mission that  where  a  bill  proposing  increases  of  such 
taxes  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  date  of  such 
introduction  might  be  fixed  as  that  on  which  liability 
for  the  new  or  increased  taxes  should  begin.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  difference  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean legislative  and  constitutional  BystemH,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  no  actual  collection  of  tuxes  should  take 
place  in  advance  of  the  enactment  of  legislation,  but 
that  bonds  should  be  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  importers  and  others  liable  for  the  tax,  collec- 
tion to  be  made  eventually  at  the  increased  rates  as 
settled  on  enactment.  The  constitutional  power  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  this  way,  the  commission  declares,  is 
not  open  to  serious  dispute.  CongresB  has  the  power  to 
make  its  taxes  effective  at  such  dates  as  it  deems 
expedient. 

Judging  from  Rxpericnre 

The  commission  in  its  report  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  called  attention  to  the  length  of  time — 
usually    several    months — which   elapses    between    the 


first  stage  of  the  legislative  consideration  of  revenue 
laws  and  their  final  enactment,  and  to  the  probability 
that  interims  of  this  sort  are  likely  to  recur  in  the 
future.  The  course  of  events  during  the  extra  session 
of  1917  has  indicated  that  the  same  conditions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  experienced  whenever  important  revenue 
legislation  is  pending.  The  war-tax  act  of  1917  was 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  its  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  May  9,  1917;  it  became  a  law 
on  Oct.  3.  Nearly  five  months  elapssd  between  its  in- 
troduction in  the  House  and  its  enactment — approxi- 
mately the  same  period  which  had  been  required  for 
deliberation  upon  the  revenue  laws  of  1897  and  1913. 
During  these  months  of  1917,  increased  customs  duties 
as  well  as  increased  internal-revenue  taxes  were  seri- 
ously considered.  As  it  happened,  no  changes  in  cus- 
toms duties  were  finally  made;  but  large  increases  were 
made  in  the  internal-revenue  taxes.  As  regards  both, 
the  commission  asserts  the  expediency  of  a  permanent 
system  for  dealing  with  interim  conditions  was  again 
apparent. 

Spanish  War  Legislation 

Some  effort  in  the  direction  of  the  commission's 
recommendation  has  been  made  by  Congress  in  the  past 
and  was  made  with  reference  to  the  act  of  October  3, 
1917.  Certain  provisions  incorporated  in  the  Spanish 
War  revenue  act  of  1898  provided  for  the  partial  col- 
lection of  increased  taxes  on  goods  which  had  been  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  under  the  old  rates,  but  had 
not  yet  been  completely  removed  from  the  channels  of 
trade — the  so-called  "floor  tax.'*  The  war  revenue  act 
of  1917  contained  provisions  for  the  same  purpose  and 
by  the  same  method. 

These  provisions,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission, seem  to  but  partly  meet  the  situation.  Much 
potential  revenue  collectible  under  a  general  statute 
similar  to  the  European  "padlock"  laws  will  always  fail 
to  be  collected  by  the  mere  process  of  following  the 
goods  into  the  channels  of  trade.  No  attempt  has  here- 
tofore been  made  to  reach  smaller  retail  stocks  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  accruing  revenue  would  not 
compensate  for  the  expense  of  collection.  Even  as  re- 
gards the  stocks  of  large  retailers  and  of  wholesalers 
the  process  of  collection  by  this  method  would  be  both 
uncertain  and  expensive.  Investigation  by  the  commis- 
sion indicates  that  the  collection  of  floor  taxes  after  the 
passage  of  revenue  laws  would  usually  result  in  secur- 
ing less  than  half  the  amount  obtainable  if  the  antici- 
pated increases  in  taxes  could  be  applied  to  imported 
goods  at  the  custom  houses  or  to  goods  subject  to  in- 
ternal taxes  before  leaving  the  factories.  Moreover  the 
process  of  thus  following  the  commodities  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  suddenly  imposes  great  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  Government,  calling  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  large  force  for  gathering  and  investigating 
an  enormous  number  of  returns,  many  of  them  involv- 
ing small  amounts  and  this  for  a  temporary  purpose 
only. 

Important  Considerations 

The  commission,  therefore,  earnestly  recommends 
to  Congress  the  enactment  of  a  law  dealing  with  this 
problem  systematically  and  providing  in  some  way  for 
the  safeguarding  of  the  revenue  during  interim  periods. 
The  precise  mode  in  which  this  may  best  be  accom- 
plished is  doubtless  a  matter  for  careful  consideration. 
The  commission  has  suggested  that  bonds  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  such  increased  duties  as  may 
be  eventually  levied,  and  that  these  bonds  be  required 
from  some  fixed  date  preceding  final  enactment.  The 
examples,  reviewed  in  the  commission's  special  report, 
from  England,  France,,  Italy,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  such  changes  in  taxes  when  proposed  by 
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the  Government  became  almost  instantly  effective;  the 
evidence  available  as  to  the  loss  of  revenue  in  times 
past  during  interim  periods;  the  possibility  that  large 
demands  for  new  revenue  may  be  made  at  an  early 
date;  and  the  certainty  that  in  the  more  or  less  distant 
future  increases  in  tax  rates  will  again  be  made — all 
these  considerations  lead  the  commission  to  ask  once 
more  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  desirability  of 
some  systematic  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

A  Possible  Difficulty 

The  commission  further  calls  attention  to  another 
aspect  of  the  problem,  and  to  a  possible  difficulty  con- 
cerning which  it  has  gathered  additional  evidence.  It 
is  conceded  that  an  objection  likely  to  be  raised  to  the 
whole  proposal  is  that  any  provisional  collection  of  duty 
or  any  requirement  of  bonds  for  the  final  payment  of 
duties  proposed  but  not  yet  enacted,  will  lead  to  un- 
certainty and  disturbance  in  business  conditions.  It 
appears  to  the  commission,  however,  that  uncertainty 
of  this  sort  is  inevitable  under  any  system;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  business  community  finds  it  possible  to 
adapt  itself  without  serious  embarrassment  to  such 
uncertainty.  During  several  months  of  1917,  from  May 
until  August,  increases  of  customs  duties  were  under 
consideration  in  Congress  on  a  considerable  scale  under 
the  revenue  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  also, 
though  not  so  comprehensive,  in  the  bill  as  considered 
in  the  Senate.  During  this  time,  importers  and  other 
business  men  had  to  face  the  possibility  of  changes  in 
duties  and  had  to  accommodate  their  sales  and  pur- 
chases to  that  possibility. 

Inquiry  by  the  commission  among  leading  importers 
disclosed  a  widespread  adoption  of  protecting  clauses 
in  contracts  for  future  delivery.  These  contracts  pro- 
vided that  all  increases  in  duties  pending  delivery 
should  be  borne  by  the  purchasers.  The  commission  has 
in  its  files  forms  of  contracts  containing  clauses  which 
were  thus  inserted,  providing  for  the  modification  of 
contracts  and  it  believes  the  insertion  of  such  clauses 
in  future  contracts  will  doubtless  become  an  established 
practice.  Their  use  became  customary  with  little  fric- 
tion between  customers  and  importers  and  with 
trifling  disturbance  of  business,  if  any.  It  appears  also 
that  for  several  years  clauses  of  this  sort  have  been 
inserted  in  contracts  affecting  various  commodities. 

Uncertainty  as  to  Prices 

The  uncertainty  as  to  final  prices  which  was  neces- 
sarily occasioned  by  pending  changes  in  tariff  legisla- 
tion, the  commission  declares,  appears  to  have  caused 
no  substantial  business  complications.  The  signatures 
of  vendees  on  contracts  protecting  vendors  against  pos- 
sible customs  increases  were  for  the  most  part  obtained 
without  difficulty.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  if  im- 
porters or  other  vendors  had  to  give  bond  for  the  final 
collection  of  pending  duties  and  taxes,  clauses  j)roviding 
for  corresponding  advances  in  prices  by  vendors,  in  case 
the  duties  or  taxes  were  definitely  enacted,  could  be 
carried  into  execution  with  no  g^'eat  difficulty. 

Still  a  further  question  arising  in  connection  with 
increases  of  duties  relates  to  outstanding  contracts. 
The  commission  suggests  that  persons  who  before  the 
date  fixed  for  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  new  legis- 
lation, in  good  faith  had  made  contracts  for  the  de- 
livery of  goods,  should  be  in  some  way  safeguarded. 
This  could  be  done  either  by  placing  on  the  vendee  the 
burden  of  unanticipated  increases  of  duties  or  taxes, 
or  by  allowing  refunds  to  the  vendors  from  the  Treas- 
ury on  satisfactory  proof  of  contracts  made  in  good 
faith  before  the  prescribed  date.  The  former  method 
obviously  is  the  more  advantageous  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  method  which  was  adopted  long  ago 
by  Congress,  in  the  revenue  act  of  1864;  then  vendors 
were  allowed  to  collect  from  vendees  whatever  in- 
creased taxes  the  vendors  had  been  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  pay.  To  some  extent  the  same  method  was 
adopted  by  Congress  in  the  war  revenue  act  of  October 
3,  1917,  as  applying  to  sales  of  automobiles,  sporting 
goods,  mechanical  musical  instruments  and  a  consider- 
able variety  of  other  articles.  In  anticipation  of  the 
objection  that  such  a  practice  of  calling  upon  vendees 
to  pay  newly  levied  and  unexpected  taxes  would  cause 


uncertainty  and  disturbance  of  current  business  oper- 
ations, the  commission  expresses  confidence  that  the 
business  community  would  adapt  itself  to  such  a  condi- 
tion without  serious  hardship. 

Free  Zones  Proposed 

The  recommendation  of  the  commission  for  the 
creation  of  free  ports  or  free  zones  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, are  to  be  located  at  New  York,  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans,  will  be  examined  by  business  men 
with  the  liveliest  interest.  In  this  connection,  the 
commission  says: 

The  administration  of  bonded  warehouses  and  the  system 
of  granting  drawbacks,  in  connection  with  re-export  of  for- 
eign goods,  at  once  suggests  the  alternative  of  free  ports,  or, 
more  accurately  free  zones  in  ports.  In  briefest  outline  a 
free  zone  in  a  port  is  an  inclosed  and  guarded  area  where 
imported  goods  may  be  landed  and  held  without  custom-house 
inspection  or  charge.  They  may  there  be  stored,  mingled,  re- 
packed, manipulated,  and  even  manufactured.  Such  goods 
as  are  re-exported  may  be  loaded  and  shipped  without  pay- 
ment of  duties  or  custom-house  interference.  Goods  having 
a  destination  in  the  country  in  which  the  free  zone  is  located 
pass  through  the  custom  house  to  their  destination,  subject 
to  all  checking  Inspection  and  custom  charges,  just  as  if 
passing  through  the  regular  present  channels.  Thus  the  free 
zone,  while  practically  a  warehouse  duly  guarded  to  protect 
the  customs  revenues  of  the  home  country,  affords  an  open 
trade  route  for  foreign  commerce. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  in  a  system  which  by 
eliminating  the  delay  necessarily  incident  to  checking  and 
accounting  in  the  custom  house,  shortens  the  demurrage  of 
foreign-bound  cargoes  and  ships  and  evades  the  complica- 
tions of  the  bonded  warehouse  and  drawback  systems.  In 
some  foreign  countries,  notably  in  the  experience  of  Hamburg 
and  Copenhagen,  the  free-zone  system  has  proven  of  great 
value. 

A  careful  survey  must  be  made  before  it  would  be  safe  to 
assume  that  the  plan  would  be  successful  or  workable  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  connection  the  commission  is  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  in  detail,  first,  foreign  methods,  prac- 
tices, and  results  and  the  specific  advantages  which  merchants 
and  carriers  would  expect  to  result  from  the  privilege ;  second, 
the  requirements  that  should  precede  the  granting  of  the 
privilege,  such  as  present  and  prospective  commerce,  trade 
routes,  natural  advantages,  connecting  transportation,  the 
facilities  that  should  be  furnished  by  the  local  communities, 
the  benefits  that  might  be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  national  commerce,  and  also  the  objections  that 
might  be  urged. 

To  the  end  of  securing  such  information,  investigations 
are  under  way  in  three  large  importing  cities  situated,  re- 
spectively, on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific. 

The  commission  announces  that  as  the  result  of  an 
elaborate  investigation  it  has  prepared  a  tentative  draft 
of  a  proposed  revision  of  the  customs  administrative 
laws  designed  to  eliminate  obsolete  provisions  and  to 
bring  inconsistent  requirements  into  harmony  and  to 
render  this  entire  body  of  laws  more  responsive  to  the 
requirements  of  our  growing  foreign  trade.  Confidence 
is  expressed  that  if  this  proposed  statute  can  be  speedily 
enacted  by  Congress,  clearness  and  simplification  in  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  customs  administrative  laws 
will  be  combined  with  increased  efficiency,  greater  con- 
venience for  the  public,  and  a  substantial  saving  in 
Government  expenditures. 

Upward  Revision  of  the  Tariff 

The  Tariff  Commission's  recommendations  respect- 
ing legislation  to  prevent  anticipatory  importations  and 
withdrawals  are  given  additional  interest  by  declarations 
made  since  the  reconvening  of  Congress  by  Chairman 
Kitchin  and  Representative  Fordney,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Mr.  Kitchin,  in  an  interview,  foreshadows  further  tax- 
ing legislation  at  the  present  session,  declaring  that  the 
length  of  the  war  will  be  measured  by  the  patience 
of  the  American  people  under  the  impending  burden  of 
taxation  which,  he  says,  will  be  increased  "until  it 
hurts." 

Representative  Fordney  strongly  advocates  an  im- 
mediate upward  revision  of  the  tariff  so  as  to  secure 
between  $200,000,000  and  $400,000,000  additional  rev- 
enue from  this  source.  w.  L.  c. 
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Proposed  Revision  of  the  Tariff 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  great  war,  it  has 
been  evident  that  some  steps  toward  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  should  be  taken  before  the  restoration 
of  peace.  No  man,  no  matter  what  his  convictions 
as  to  free  trade  and  protection,  could  predict  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  what  would  happen  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  one  thing  that  could  be  called 
certain  was  that  conditions  would  be  far  different 
and  that  the  tariff  systems  of  all  countries  would 
likely  be  revised. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  found 
that  its  duties  are  very  different  from  what  they 
were  expected  to  be  when,  the  commission  was  cre- 
ated; but  it  is  showing  a  disposition  to  adapt  itself 
to  war  conditions  and  has  submitted  a  valuable  re- 
port to  Congress,  which  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  by  our  Washington  correspondent.  It  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  whenever  an  upward  revision 
of  the  tariff  is  pending,  large  quantities  of  imports 
are  brought  in  and  heavy  withdrawals  from  ware- 
houses take  place.  The  commission  proposes  that 
Congress  shall  take  steps  similar  to  those  of  other 
countries  to  prevent  losses  by  the  Government  on 
account  of  increased  importation  and  withdrawal 
from  warehouses.  This  task  is  beset  by  many 
difficulties,  but  the  commission  has  gone  into  the 
subject  thoroughly  and  promises  to  do  much  in 
helping  Congress  to  pass  satisfactory  legislation. 
The  suggestion  of  the  creation  of  free  ports  or  free 
zones  at  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  New  Or- 
leans is  highly  interesting  and  will  arouse  no  little 
di.scuHsion. 

In  connection  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
eommission,  the  general  subject  of  tariff  revision 
has  come  up,  and  the  proposal  to  bring  about  im- 
mediate increases  to  obtain  from  $200,000,000  to 
$400,000,000  additional  revenue  ought  to  appeal 
very  forcibly  to  members  of  Congress.  Such  a  step 
would  I>e  in  harmony  with  the  time-honored  tariff 
for  revenue  policy  of  the  party  now  in  power  and 
it  would  also  afford  some  degree  of  protection 
against  a  sudden  increase  in  importations  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Official  figures  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department  show  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917  the  United  States  collected  in  import  duties 
only  $2.20  per  capita,  while  Kngland  collected  $7.78. 
At  a  time  when  the  demands  upon  the  Government 
for  many  kinds  of  expenditures  are  tremendous,  the 


people  of  the  United  States  might  well  be  willing 
to  pay  an  indirect  tax  of  say  $5  per  capita  if  it  has 
been  found  practicable  in  England  to  raise  over 
50  per  cent  more. 


The  Country's  War  Organization 

Poorly  organized  for  war,  the  country  is  rush- 
ing the  development  of  its  war  machine  with  slight 
chance  of  a  much  closer  approach  to  the  ideal  or- 
ganization for  a  good  many  months  to  come.  Such 
is  the  impression  obtained  from  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  of  the  Taylor  Society,  which  aims 
at  the  promotion  of  scientific  management,  having 
a  number  of  its  members  in  Government  service  on 
organization  work  and  otherwise.  Apparently  very 
slow  progress  is  being  made  in  co-ordination  among 
departments,  so  that,  for  example,  when  a  given 
ship  is  known  to  be  approaching  the  coast  the  cargo 
for  that  ship  is  not  gathered  on  the  wharf  ready  for 
rapid  loading.  The  chaotic  condition  of  railroad 
transportation  is  of  course  the  result  of  no  single- 
ness of  head;  but  even  were  authority  centralized, 
there  is  no  advisory  authority  which,  with  advance 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  moved  and  the  when  and 
where,  can  do  the  planning.  Admitting  the  mush- 
room growth  which  has  necessarily  marked  all  de- 
partments, with  the  natural  result  that  many  men 
are  engaged  in  work  for  which  they  have  had  little 
previous  training — due  of  course  to  a  demand  ex- 
ceeding the  supply — there  is  nothing  to  tie  the  de- 
partments together  even  after  they  become,  as  some 
of  them  already  are,  independently  proficient.  The 
inaccessibility  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  regretted,  having  reference  in  particular  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  little  contact  with  even  the  leading 
boards.  He  fails  to  realize,  in  the  opinion  of  at 
least  one  speaker  at  the  Washington  meeting,  that 
while  an  effective  manager  is  a  man  an  effective  ad- 
viser is  a  board. 

A  vast  deal  is  apparently  being  done  to  develop 
a  highly  effective  organization,  tied  together  at  the 
top  by  advisory  boards,  and  it  is  reassuring  that 
men  well  tried  in  organization  work  are  spending 
all  their  time  at  Washington  to  make  sure  that  these 
bonds  are  tightened. 


P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  is  giving  some  very  sound  advice  to 
high  school  and  college  men,  especially  those  taking 
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technical  courses.  After  saying  that  the  universi- 
ties of  the  warring  nations  are  losing  students  rap- 
idly and  those  in  this  country  have  also  lost  to  some 
extent,  he  urges  students  to  remain  at  their  studies 
instead  of  enlisting.  He  points  out  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  for  them  to  help  their  country 
and  that  the  United  States  after  the  war  will  be 
badly  in  need  of  trained  men  to  help  in  rebuilding 
the  devastated  areas  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  carry- 
ing on  engineering  projects  in  this  country.  It  is 
natural  for  boys  to  be  governed  by  the  "gang" 
spirit  and  to  rush  into  places  where  excitement  pre- 
vails, but  now  more  than  ever  is  the  time  for  cool 
heads  and  hard  work  in  the  colleges  of  the  country. 
The  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  are  discouraging 
the  wholesale  enlistment  of  college  men,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  the  sound  advice  that  is  being 
given  will  have  a  deterring  effect. 


Future  Status  of  the  Railroads 

Whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  the  special  report 
made  to  Congress  last  week  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  in  essence  a  criticism  of  the 
treatment  that  has  been  given  the  failroads.  The 
report,  it  is  true,  centers  around  two  propositions, 
whether  the  Government  should  take  over  the  rail- 
roads, for  operation  by  the  President,  or  should 
provide  that  the  railroads  form  one  pool  for  the 
whole  country,  under  their  own  management.  The 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  necessity  for  advo- 
cating an  immediate  choice  between  these  two  al- 
ternatives and  no  other  show  that  there  was  al- 
ready something  wrong  with  the  system  before 
the  war  started. 

Although  the  railroads  have  made  sacrifices,  in 
foregoing  the  handling  of  some  profitable  freight, 
and  the  traveling  public  has  been  forced  to  make 
sacrifices  through  the  annulment  of  a  considerable 
volume  of  passenger  service,  the  railroads  are  un- 
able to  handle  expeditiously  all  the  traffic  that  is 
offered  them.  This  condition  is  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war,  but  more  sim- 
ply and  directly  it  is  because  the  country  is  busy. 
The  country  has  a  right  to  be  busy,  and  as  busy 
as  it  is  now,  in  time  of  peace.  Railroad  facilities 
ought  to  be  adequate  for  such  a  condition. 

Furthermore,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  difficult  if 
not  irrrpossible  for  the  railroads  to  secure  addi- 
tional equipment  because  men  and  materials  are' 
scarce.  Such  a  condition  could  also  occur  in  time 
of  peace.  Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  railroads  to  borrow  money  at 
this  time.  In  time  of  peace  scarcity  of  men  and 
materials  also  arises,  and  there  are  also  times 
when  the  railroads  cannot  borrow  money.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  used  the  term 
"vicious  circle"  with  reference  to  alternate  ad- 
vances in  freight  rates  and  in  wages,  but  that  op- 
probrious term  can  as  well  be  applied  to  the  familiar 
condition  that  when  labor  and  materials  are  cheap, 
for  extensions,  the  railroads  cannot  borrow,  and 
when  they  can  borrow,  labor  and  materials  are 
scarce  and  high  priced. 

There  cannot  be  complete  acquiescence,  there- 
fore, with  the  view  that  the  railroad  crisis  has  oc- 
curred solely  because  the  couHtry  is  at  war.  Like- 
wise there  cannot  be  complete  acquiescence  with 


the  rather  common  view  that  it  is  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  war  that  radical  action  must  now  be 
taken  to  put  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country  upon  a  new  and  better  basis.  It  is  a  bless- 
ing, and  one  without  much  disguise.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  misgivings  are  due  to  fears  of 
what  may  occur  after  the  war;  that  what  is  done 
now  may  furnish  a  basis  for  trouble  afterwards. 
But  if  we  can  wage  this  war  successfully,  we 
should  be  fully  equipped  for  handling  the  problems 
that  arise  thereafter.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
nothing  matters  much  now  but  winning  the  war. 
Equally  well  it  may  be  said  that  if  after  being 
tried  by  fire  we  are  found  wanting  nothing  will 
matter  much  afterwards. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  not  a  misfortune,  that  the 
war  has  brought  the  country  face  to  face  with  this 
problem  of  the  railroads.  The  solution  will  neces- 
sarily to  some  extent  savor  of  war  time  expediency ; 
but  there  should  be  the  advantage  of  most  of  the 
steps  taken  being  in  the  right  direction,  with  the 
further  advantage  that  experiments  that  result  un- 
favorably will  furnish  information,  yet  the  expense 
of  making  them  can  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
the  war. 

The  greatest  fear  of  Government  operation  of 
railroads  has  been  politics.  It  is  both  unsafe  and 
unwise  at  any  time  to  seek  to  minimize  this  menace, 
but  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  politics  is  likely  to  be  quite  different  after  the 
war.  In  the  first  place,  the  politicians  are  learn- 
ing lessons  as  to  what  can  be  done  by  co-operation 
and  are  given  a  great  opportunity  to  see  that  the 
business  men  of  the  country  are  really  in  the  main 
very  reputable  persons,  full  of  patriotism,  energy 
and  ability.  In  the  second  place,  the  voter  is  learn- 
ing a  great  deal.  Both  by  precept  and  force  of 
circumstances  he  is  learning  to  economize.  He  has 
learned  a  great  deal  about  negotiable  securities 
and  the  value  of  credit  behind  them.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  the  voter  in  future  will  support  poli- 
ticians of  the  stripe  that  has  been  so  common  in 
the  past. 

Politics  is  not  like'ly  in  the  future  to  be  as  great 
a  menace  to  a  closer  working  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railroads  as  it  has  been  hitherto. 
The  admission  that  competition  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving railroad  service  has  broken  down  is  com- 
plete. We  are  ready  for  the  adoption  of  ^  new 
policy,  and  the  emergency  of  war  requires  that  the 
solution  be  found  promptly.  In  form  the  solution 
will  be  temporary,  but  in  it  there  will  be  some 
permanent  and  important  substance.  It  will  not  be 
a  case  of  adopting  an  emergency  program  and  then 
after  the  war  going  back  entirely  to  former  con- 
ditions. 

The  war  may  bring  into  existence  some  things 
that  it  will  be  necessary  and  at  the  same  time  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  afterwards.  But  the  condition 
with  respect  to  the  railroads  was  such  that  prac- 
tically any  substitute  was  welcome.  It  was  a  case 
of  there  being  everything  to  gain. 

There  is  one  unfortunate  thread  running  through 
the  whole  incident  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  making  this  special  report  to  Congress 
and  calling  upon  that  body  to  take  action.  This 
action  of  the  commission  was  taken  just  as  it  had 
before  it  the  reopened  15  per  cent  rate  advance 
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case.  On  one  basis  or  another  for  years  past  the 
commission  has  refused  to  grant  rate  increases 
which  the  railroads  and  many  reputable  thinkers 
outside  the  railroads  felt  should  be  granted.  The 
cynical  might  say  that  the  commission  found  its 
supply  of  arguments  gone,  in  dealing  with  the  of- 
ficials representing  the  various  railroad  companies, 
and  as  the  opportunity  was  afforded  embraced  this 
new  means  of  avoiding  a  rate  decision  favorable  to 
the  railroads. 

How  Congress  will  approach  this  matter,  how 
many  propositions  it  will  develop  from  the  situa- 
tion of  having  before  it  two  clear-cut  alternatives 
from  which  to  make  a  choice,  cannot  well  be  pre- 
dicted. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  meanwhile 
the  General  Operating  Committee,  to  which  was  en- 
trusted the  operation  of  the  limited  pool  decreed 
by  the  Railroad  War  Board  on  Nov.  24,  is  proceed- 
ing energetically  with  its  work  as  already  marked 
out  and  giving  no  official  attention  to  the  new  phase 
of  the  railroad  situation  presented  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  special  report  to  Con- 
gress. The  committee's  work  has  already  borne 
some  fruit,  and  this  week  it  has  proceeded  farther 
in  pooling  operations,  directing  that  primary  and 
terminal  coal  pools  be  formed  to  relieve  the  Michi- 
gan fuel  situation. 


Secretary  Daniels'  discussion  of  the  fixing  of 
prices  for  naval  contracts  and  the  determination  of 
fair  methods  of  cost  accounting,  in  his  report  to 
Congress,  is  extremely  interesting.  Much  care  has 
been  taken  to  avoid  extravagance,  but  probably  the 
weakest  point  is  that  relating  to  labor.  The  Secre- 
tary states  that  no  large  expenditures  for  material 
can  be  made  until  the  price  has  been  approved  by 
the  compensation  board,  and  the  inspection  system 
of  the  department  is  such  that  it  is  believed  "no 
large  extravagance  or  misdirection  in  labor  can 
escape  detection  and  correction."  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  exorbitant  wages  have 
been  paid  for  labor  under  the  cost-plus  system  at 
cantonments  and  elsewhere,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  manufacturers  in  the  neighborhood  have  lost 
many  of  their  employees  and  have  often  been  com- 
pelled to  raise  wages  more  than  other  employers 
not  competing  with  the  Government  were  compelled 
to  do.  This  is  manifestly  unjust,  and  Government 
officials  should  spare  no  pains  to  curb  the  practice. 
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Freight  Handling  Methods  Greatly  Need 
Betterment 

To  the  Editor:  The  "Eastern  Railroad  Pool"  editorial 
in  the  current  number  of  The  Iron  A(;k  Ih  most  inter- 
estini?.  Much  in  belnpf  written  thoHcr  dayn  about  the 
work  that  in  facing  the  railroadn  and  the  jfrcat  improve- 
mentH  that  have  been  made  in  the  Hcrvicc.  One  feature 
that  is  moat  important,  to  my  mind,  Heems  to  have  been 
overlooked  to  a  conHJdcrable  extent. 

It  is  Burprisinjr  that  railroads,  the  masters  of  trans- 
portation and  freitfht  haulage,  should  still  employ  the 
old  "husky"  with  the  hand  truck  on  freight  platforms 
and  in  terminal  sheds  when  power  is  available  for  this 
work  and  can  be  used  at  a  R/eat  saving  of  time,  labor 
and  money.     At  the  same  time  cars  and  boats  can  be 


freed  from  loading  and  unloading  delays  in  terminals 
more  quickly  and  kept  in  active  service  a  much  larger 
part  of  the  time. 

Bulk  freight  such  as  coal  and  ore  is  being  handled 
at  the  big  terminals  by  power  at  a  very  small  cost  per 
ton  and  very  quickly.  The  same  class  of  freight  in 
smaller  centers  is  still  handled  by  the  man  and  shovel 
method.  Simple  machines  can  be  had  for  this  work  that 
will  materially  reduce  the  time  required  to  unload  cars 
at  these  points. 

If  only  one  man  is  eliminated  from  this  work  at  a 
terminal,  an  investment  will  be  warranted  that  will  far 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  machinery  to  do  the  work.  Wages 
are  high  and  are  going  higher.  Men  are  scarce  and  are 
going  to  be  scarcer.  More  and  more  freight  is  going  to 
be  offered  as  time  goes  on-.  The  railroads  should  realize 
that  demands  on  them  will  be  heavy  long  after  peace  is 
declared. 

L.c.l.  freight  is  being  moved  about  terminals,  into 
cars  and  from  cars  by  the  same  methods  that  were  in 
vogue  at  the  time  the  first  shed  was  erected.  What 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  neglecting  this  branch  of 
railroad  work?  Every  other  department  has  constantly 
been  improved.  Machines  are  available  that  will  reduce 
the  manual  labor  required  to  handle  this  freight  with 
remarkable  savings  and  at  the  same  time  materially 
shorten  the  length  of  time  that  cars  must  be  held  for 
loading  and  unloading. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Railway  War  Board  bulletin 
stated  that  the  railroads  were  short  45,000  cars.  This 
shortage,  I  believe,  is  largely  due  to  the  methods  of 
handling  freight  at  the  "necks  of  the  railroad  bottles," 
namely,  the  terminals  and  unloading  yards.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  by  speeding  up  loading  and 
unloading  methods  much  of  the  congestion  and  car 
shortage  can  be  eliminated. 

A  liquid  can  be  poured  from  a  bottle,  yes;  but  it 
flows  more  rapidly  from  a  pail  or  from  a  bottle  if  there 
is  a  suction  on  the  bottle  or  a  pressure  back  of  the 
liquid.  I  suggest  that  a  suction  by  means  of  mechan- 
ical freight  handling  and  trucking  methods  be  put  to 
work  in  the  terminals  and  transfer  points. 

I  am  sending  herewith  examples  of  what  has  been 
done  at  one  freight  terminal.  [Illustration  of  electrically 
driven  trucks  in  freight  houses. — Ed.]  While  they  only 
illustrate  the  use  of  one  style  of  freight  handling  equip- 
ment, they  can  be  taken  as  indicative  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  improved  methods.  No  one  type  of 
equipment  will  solve  the  problems  of  all  terminals  any 
more  than  one  medicine  will  cure  all  the  ills  of  the 
human  family. 

The  writer  is  not  interested  in  the  sale  of  any  of 
this  class  of  equipment  and  the  information  given  has 
resulted  from  an  extensive  investigation  that  led  him 
into  many  of  the  largest  and  most  important  terminals 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Everywhere  the  lack  of 
mechanical  handling   equipment  was   wofully  evident. 

F.  C.  Myers, 
Society  for  Electrical  Development.  Inc. 

>Jew  York,  Dec.  8, 1917. 


Small  Decrease  in  Steel  Corporation  Orders 

Unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  on  Nov.  30  were  8,897,106  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  112,569  tons  from  those  reported  for  Oct.  31. 
This  decline  contrasts  with  one  of  over  800,000  tons 
in  October  and  of  about  570,000  tons  in  September. 
The  November  report  shows  the  smallest  aggregate 
since  Feb.  29,  1916,  when  the  unfilled  orders  were 
8,568,966  tons,  and  the  seventh  successive  monthly  de- 
cline. The  following  table  gives  the  unfilled  tonnage 
at  the  close  of  each  month  since  January,  1914: 

1917  1916  1915  1914 

January    11,474,054        7.922,767  4,248,571  4.613.680 

February    11,576,697        8,568,966  4,345,371  5,026,440 

March    11,711,644        9,331,001  4.255.749  4,653,825 

Anrll    12,183,083        9,829,551  4.162,244  4,277.068 

May     11,886,591        9,937,798  4,264,598  3.998,160 

.rune     11,383,287        9,640,458  4,678,196  4,032,857 

July    10,844,164        9,593,592  4,928,540  4,158,589 

AUKUHt     10,407,049        9,660,357  4,908,445  4,213,331 

September     9,833,477       9,522,584  5,317,618  2.787,667 

October    ..i 9,009,675  10,015,260  6,165,452  3,461,097 

November     8,897,106  11,058,542  7,189,489  3,324,592 

December 11,547,286  7,806,220  3.836,64a 
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Labor  Shortage  Survey  in  New  York  State 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — To  determine  whether  there 
is  actually  a  labor  shortage  in  the  United  States  and 
why  there  exists,  in  some  places,  an  apparent  dearth 
of  employment  along  with  this  labor  shortage,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  through  its  employment  service,  is 
conducting  a  survey  of  labor  conditions  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  survey,  when  completed,  will  show 
what  proportion  of  women  is  replacing  men  in  indus- 
tries. To  date,  the  survey  has  covered  37  cities  in  New 
York  State. 

The  war  order  firms  scheduled  in  29  cities  employ 
168,446  people.  Some  23,048  additional  workers,  or  a 
number  which  is  less  than  14  per  cent  of  the  existing 
labor  force  in  those  industries,  are  definitely  necessary. 
One  firm  which  is  pushing  to  rapid  completion  a  new 
plant  covering  40  acres  has  requested  13,323  workers. 

Schedules  also  show  that  of  the  calls  for  extra  em- 
ployees 1400  of  the  23,000  were  obviously  not  warranted 
or  at  least  of  doubtful  validity  because  of  business  con- 
ditions or  because  of  the  existence  of  labor  disputes. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  500  firms,  128,  are  represented 
in  these  calls  and  measured  by  the  number  of  their 
employees  the  call  for  additional  help  is  equal  to  about 
a  third  of  the  force  already  on  the  rolls  of  the  estab- 
lishments. 

The  industries  making  the  largest  calls  for  labor 
are,  in  the  order  named,  airplanes  and  seaplanes  (the 
call  from  which  constitutes  57  per  cent  of  all  the  labor 
asked  by  the  128  firms);  ordnance  and  ammunition; 
iron  and  steel  castings  and  forgings;  machinery;  scien- 
tific instruments  and  optical  supplies;  knit  goods;  elec- 
trical apparatus  and  supplies;  chemicals,  and  trucks 
and  motor  vehicles.  To  date  no  industry  scheduled  has 
called  for  as  many  as  300  workers  and  many  are  asking 
for  smaller  numbers. 

Employment  of  Women 

As  yet  there  are  comparatively  few  women — only 
about  300 — called  for  on  the  schedules  to  take  the  places 
of  men.  These  are  confined  practically  to  the  Rochester 
instrument  and  tool-making  firms.  Even  there  the  call 
is  for  "men  or  women."  The  wages  offered  the  women 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  offered  men,  except  by 
a  test,  as  men  are  paid  on  a  time  basis  and  women  are 
offered  piece  rates. 

One  Elmira  firm,  although  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  schedules  as  calling  for  women  to  take  men's  places,, 
actually  has  substituted  400  women,  and  by  advertising 
cards  has  announced  its  intention  of  substituting  1100 
more  very  soon.  This  firm's  action  has  called  forth  a 
vigorous  protest  from  organized  labor  in  Elmira,  be- 
cause of  lower  wages  reported  to  be  paid  to  the  women. 

Unrest  in  War  Order  Plants 

At  this  stage  of  the  survey,  it  appears  that  there  is 
more  unrest  in  establishments  working  on  direct  war 
orders  than  in  plants  otherwise  engaged,  owing  to  the 
conviction  of  organized  labor  that  the  direct  war  order 
firms  are  taking  excess  profits. 

A  remarkable  fact  revealed  by  the  schedules  is  that 
those  firms  which  are  calling  for  extra  employees  and 
those  which  are  either  not  taking  on  extras  or  laying 
off  workers  are  frequently  within  the  same  industry, 
the  exceptions  being  a  few  cases  where  a  firm  has  com- 
pleted large  orders  and  is  waiting  or  making  adjust- 
ments for  new  orders.  Factories  making  gears  and 
other  machinery  for  pleasure  automobiles  are  laying 
off  help  while  the  makers  of  trucks  and  other  service 
machines  are  calling  for  more  labor.  w.  L.  c. 
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The  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  has 
placed  orders  with  the  Coughlan's  Shipyards,  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  amounting  to  $7,254,000,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  4  additional,  8800  ton 
steel  freight  steamers,  turbine  propelled,  similar  to 
the  six  already  under  construction  at  the  company's 
yards.  The  Coughlan  Shipyards  have  now  building 
contracts  to  the  value  of  more  than  $15,000,000. 
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Organizing  to  Cause  Strike  Is  Illegal 

Important  Decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  United 
States  Severely  Condemns  Malicious  Acts  of 
Unions — Three  Justices  Dissent — Gompers  Protests 


Washington,  Dec.  11.— In  one  of  the  most  notable 
opinions  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  a  case  involving  the  rights  of  labor,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Pitney,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  justice 
and  four  of  his  associates,  holds  that  an  attempt  to 
unionize  the  employees  of  a  non-union  establishment 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  a  strike  or  otherwise 
injuring  the  owners  thereof  is  "malicious  in  the  law" 
and  may  be  enjoined,  and  that  it  is  erroneous  to  assume 
that  all  measures  which  may  be  resorted  to  in  the 
effort  to  unionize  a  non-union  establishment  are  lawful 
if  they  are  peaceable,  because  any  violation  of  the  own- 
er's legal  rights,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
damage,  or  having  that  as  its  necessary  effect,  is  as 
plainly  contrary  to  law  as  if  it  involved  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  Justices  Brandeis,  Holmes  and  Clarke  dis- 
sented from  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  case  ruled  upon  was  a  suit  in  equity  brought  by 
the  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  owner  of  a  coal  mine  in 
the  Panhandle  district  of  West  Virginia,  against  certain 
officers  and  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  At  the  time  the  suit  was  commenced,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  before,  the  mine  was  operated 
"non-union,"  under  an  agreement  between  the  Hitch- 
man  company  and  its  men  to  the  effect  that  the  mine 
should  be  run  on  a  non-union  basis,  that  the  employees 
should  not  become  connected  with  the  union  while  em- 
ployed by  the  company,  and  that  if  they  joined  it  their 
employment  with  plaintiff  should  cease. 

The  general  object  of  the  suit  was  to  obtain  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  defendants  from  interfering 
with  the  relations  existing  between  the  Hitchman  com- 
pany and  its  employees  in  order  to  compel  the  com- 
pany to  unionize  its  mine.  It  was  brought  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  West  Virginia,  where  the  decision  was  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
this  decree  and  ordered  the  bill  of  complaint  to  be  dis- 
missed. The  case  was  then  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  writ  of  certiorari. 

Facts  of  the  Case 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  that  the  Hitchman  com- 
pany, after  running  its  mine  for  three  years  under  a 
closed-shop  agreement  with  the  union,  during  which 
time  it  had  three  costly  strikes,  established  the  mine  on 
a  non-union  basis,  under  individual  agreements  with 
the  men  that  they  should  not  be  members  of  the  union 
while  employed  by  the  plaintiff;  and  that  defendants, 
having  full  notice  of  this  working  agreement,  acting  as 
representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union, 
and  in  order  to  subject  plaintiff  to  such  participation  by 
the  union  in  the  management  of  the  mine  as  would  re- 
sult from  the  making  of  a  new  closed-shop  agreement, 
sent  an  agent  or  organizer,  named  Hughes,  to  the  mine, 
who  proceeded,  without  physical  violence,  but  by  per- 
suasion accompanied  with  deceptive  statements  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  mine  management,  to  induce  plain- 
tiff's employees  to  join  the  union,  keeping  secret  the 
number  and  the  names  of  the  men  who  agreed  to  join, 
and  permitting  them  to  remain  at  work  in  the  mine, 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  conHont  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  men,  so  that  by  stopping  work  in  a 
body  they  might  compel  the  clowing  of  the  mine,  and 
thus  cau«e  the  company,  by  fear  of  losses  through  the 
stoppage  of  operations,  to  "recognize"  the  union  and 
make  a  closed-shop  agreement  with  it. 

Similar  efforts  were  made  at  the  same  time  to  or- 
ganize other  non-union  mines  in  the  Panhandle  dis- 
trict, with  the  result  that  defendants  «uccc<'d«d  in  shut- 
ting down  one  of  these  mines,  and  had  made  con«ider- 
able  progress  at  two  others  (including  the  Hitchman 
mine),  when  they  were  stopped  by  restraining  orders 
i.ssued  by  the  United  States  District  Court. 
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Company  Entitled  to  Protection 

The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  plaintiff  was 
acting  within  its  lawful  rights  in  employing  its  men 
upon  the  terms  that  they  should  not  be  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  that,  having  estab- 
lished this  working  agreement  between  it  and  its  em- 
ployees with  the  free  assent  of  the  latter,  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  result- 
ing status  as  in  any  other  legal  right;  that  the  fact 
that  the  employment  was  terminable  by  either  party 
at  any  time  made  no  difference,  since  the  right  of  the 
employees  to  strike  or  to  leave  the  work  gave  no  right 
to  defendants  to  instigate  a  strike;  that  plaintiff  was 
and  is  entitled  to  the  good-will  of  its  employees  pre- 
cisely as  a  merchant  is  entitled  to  the  good-will  of  his 
customers,  although  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
continue  to  deal  with  him;  that  the  value  of  the  relation 
lies  in  the  reasonable  probability  that  by  properly 
treating  its  employees  and  paying  them  fair  wages  and 
avoiding  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint  plaintiff  will 
be  able  to  retain  them  in  its  employ,  and  to  fill  vacan- 
cies occurring  from  time  to  time  by  the  employment  of 
other  men  on  the  same  terms;  and  that  defendants 
could  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  these  rights 
without  some  just  cause  or  excuse. 

By  way  of  justification  or  excuse,  defendants  set  up 
the  right  of  workingmen  to  form  unions  and  to  enlarge 
their  membership  by  inviting  other  workingmen  to  join. 
The  opinion  of  the  court  freely  concedes  this  right,  pro- 
vided the  objects  of  the  union  be  proper  and  legiti- 
mate, which  is  assumed  to  be  true,  in  a  general  sense, 
with  respect  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
But  the  court  holds  that  it  is  erroneous  to  assume  that 
this  right  is  so  absolute  that  it  may  be  exercised  under 
any  circumstances  and  without  any  qualification;  that, 
in  truth,  like  other  rights  that  exist  in  civilized  society, 
it  must  always  be  exercised  with  reasonable  regard  for 
the  conflicting  rights  of  others,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental maxim  "So  use  your  own  property  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  rights  of  another."  Hence,  assuming  defendants 
were  exercising  the  right  to  invite  men  to  join  their 
union,  nevertheless,  since  they  had  notice  that  plain- 
tiff's mine  was  run  non-union,  that  none  of  the  men 
had  a  right  to  remain  at  work  there  after  joining  the 
union  and  that  the  observance  of  this  agreement  was  of 
much  importance  and  value  both  to  plaintiff  and  to  its 
men  who  had  voluntarily  made  the  agreement  and  de- 
sired to  continue  working  under  it,  defendants  were 
under  a  duty  to  exercise  care  to  refrain  from  unneces- 
sarily injuring  plaintiff;  yet  they  deliberately  and  ad- 
visedly selected  that  method  of  enlarging  the  union 
membership  which  would  inflict  injury  upon  plaintiff 
and^  its  loyal  employees,  by  persuading  man  after  man 
to  join  the  union,  and,  having  done  so,  to  remain  at 
work,  keeping  the  employer  in  ignorance  of  their  num- 
ber and  identity,  until  so  many  should  have  joined  that 
by  stopping  work  in  a  body  they  could  coerce  the  em- 
ployer and  the  remaining  miners  to  organize  the  mine, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  defendants  in  so  doing  was  un- 
lawful and  malicious. 

Union  Claim  Set  Aside 

To  the  suggestion  that  under  the  existing  contract 
an  employee  was  not  called  upon  to  leave  the  mine  until 
he  actually  joined  the  union,  and  that  the  organizer 
only  tried  to  get  the  men  to  agree  to  join,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  induce  them  to  break  their  contracts  by 
remaining  at  work  after  actually  joining,  the  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  in  a  court  of  equity,  which  looks  to 
the  substance  and  essence  of  things  and  disregards 
matters  of  form  and  technical  nicety,  to  induce  men  to 
agree  to  join  the  union  for  the  purpose  of  shutting 
down  the  mine  was  the  same,  for  practical  purposes,  as 
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if  they  actually  became  members  of  the  union;  that  it 
needed  no  formal  ritual  or  taking  of  an  oath  of  mem- 
bership to  constitute  them  such;  their  uniting  with  the 
union  in  the  plan  to  subvert  the  system  of  employment 
at  the  Hitchman  mine,  to  which  they  had  voluntarily 
agreed  and  upon  which  their  employer  and  their  fellow- 
•employees  were  relying,  was  sufficient  to  constitute 
them  members  for  practical  purposes. 

But  the  court  further  holds  that  what  the  defend- 
ants were  endeavoring  to  do  at  the  Hitchman  mine  and 
neighboring  mines  was  not  a  bo7ia  fide  effort  to  enlarge 
the  membership  of  the  union,  since  the  new  members 
were  not  desired  or  sought  except  as  a  means  to  the 
■end  of  compelling  the  owners  of  the  mines  to  change 
their  methods  of  operation. 

The  court  further  holds  that  defendants  were  not 
pursuing  their  object  by  lawful  means;  that  the  ques- 
tion of  their  bona  fide  intention  entered  into  the  ques- 
tion of  malice;  that  the  intentional  infliction  of  damage 
upon  another  without  justification  or  excuse  is  mali- 
cious in  the  law,  and  that  the  excuse  set  up  by  defend- 
ants could  not  be  regarded  as  a  just  cause  or  excuse 
because  it  was  based  upon  the  assertion  of  a  conflicting 
right  that  was  sought  to  be  obtained  by  unfair  methods 
and  for  the  very  purpose  of  interfering  with  plaintiff's 
rights,  of  which  defendants  had  full  notice. 

Not  Necessarily  Peaceable 

The  court  declares  that  it  is  erroneous  to  assume 
that  all  measures  which  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  effort 
to  unionize  a  mine  are  lawful  if  they  are  peaceable — 
that  is,  if  they  stop  short  of  physical  violence  or  coer- 
cion through  fear  of  it;  the  court  holding  that  any  vio- 
lation of  plaintiff's  legal  rights  contrived  by  defendants 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  damage,  or  having  that  as 
its  necessary  effect,  is  as  plainly  contrary  to  law  as  if 
it  involved  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  a  combina- 
tion to  procure  concerted  breaches  of  contract  by  plain- 
tiff's employees  constituted  such  a  violation. 

That  defendant's  acts  cannot  be  justified  by  analogy 
to  competition  in  trade;  that  if  a  competing  trader 
should  endeavor  to  draw  custom  from  his  rival  not  by 
offering  better  or  cheaper  goods,  employing  more  com- 
petent salesmen,  or  displaying  more  attractive  adver- 
tisements, but  by  persuading  the  rival's  clerks  to  de- 
sert him  under  circumstances  rendering  it  difficult  or 
embarrassing  for  him  to  fill  their  places,  a  court  of 
equity  would  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  this  as 
unfair  competition. 

Summing  up  the  matter,  the  court  holds  that  the 
purpose  of  defendants  to  bring  about  a  strike  at  the 
mine  in  order  to  compel  plaintiff  through  fear  of  finan- 
cial loss  to  consent  to  the  unionization  of  the  mine  as 
the  lesser  evil,  was  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  that  the 
methods  resorted  to  by  the  organizer — the  inducing  of 
employees  to  unite  with  the  union  in  an  effort  to  sub- 
vert the  system  of  employment  at  the  mine  by  concerted 
breaches  of  the  contracts  of  employment  known  to  be 
in  force  there — were  unlawful  and  malicious  methods, 
not  to  be  justified  as  a  fair  exercise  of  the  right  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  the  union.  And  that  since 
plaintiff  was  threatened  with  danger  of  an  immediate 
strike  and  irreparable  damage  as  the  result  of  defend- 
ants' efforts,  it  was  entitled  to  be  protected  by  an  in- 
junction, and  for  that  reason  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  must  be  reversed. 

Gompers'  Comment 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  in  a  statement  last  night  character- 
ized the  decision  as  "far-reaching  and  unwarrantable." 
He  said: 

"To  hold  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
is  an  unlawful  organization  or  that  it  is  a  conspiracy  is 
to  hark  back  to  the  days  when  employers  were  mon- 
archs  of  all  they  surveyed  and  their  employees  were 
servants  or  slaves.  The  miners'  union  undertook  by 
perfectly  lawful  methods  and  means  to  reach  the  unor- 
ganized and  underpaid  miners  of  West  Virginia  so  that 
they  might  be  treated  as  men  and  as  citizens,  with  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  families  upon  an  Ameri- 
can standard."  W.  L.  C. 
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Council    of    National    Defense    Pays    Handsome 
Tribute  to  Business  Men 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — In  an  announcement  finally 
dissolving  the  original  trade  committees  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  Advisory  Commission,  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
services  of  the  hundreds  of  business  men  who  have  per- 
formed valuable  work  as  members  of  the  various  com- 
mittees. The  council  suggests  that  new  committees 
chosen  by  the  industries  themselves  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  work  already  on  foot  and  promises  hearty  co- 
operation. 

"The  Council  of  National  Defense,"  it  is  stated,  "was 
established  to  bring  about  the  co-ordination  of  indus- 
tries and  resources  for  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare. Previous  to  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the 
war,  steps  were  taken  by  the  council  so  to  mobilize  the 
industries  of  the  country  that  they  could  render  effec- 
tive assistance  to  the  nation  in  its  hour  of  need.  The 
crisis  made  imperative  the  necessity  for  prompt  action. 
Since  instant  steps  were  necessary,  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  authorized  the  formation,  under  its  di- 
rection, of  co-operative  committees  of  industry,  to  be 
composed  of  men  representative  of  their  respective 
lines. 

"These  committees  have  given  faithful,  patriotic  and 
invaluable  assistance  to  their  country.  Many  of  the  in- 
dividuals serving  on  them  have  done  so  only  at  great 
personal  and  financial  sacrifice.  The  thanks  of  the  en- 
tire country  are  due  to  these  men,  who  unhesitatingly 
and  unselfishly  responded  to  the  Government's  appeal 
for  aid. 

"Technically,  however,  this  necessary  emergency 
machinery  set  up  by  the  council  was  not  in  the  admin- 
istrative sense  ideal  as  a  means  for  making  permanent 
the  mobilization  of  industry  in  a  democracy  at  war. 
Practically  it  was  effective,  but  the  committees  were 
placed  before  the  public  in  a  position  unfair  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Government.  The  council  and 
its  War  Industries  Board,  after  giving  this  matter  seri- 
ous thought  for  some  weeks,  have  concluded  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  arrange  for  meeting  the  Government's 
needs  through  the  appointment  of  highly  qualified  indi- 
viduals as  Government  employees  and  expert  advisers, 
and  also  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry  as  well  as  to 
assist  the  Government  by  representative  committees 
created  not  by  the  Government,  but  by  the  industries 
themselves. 

"It,  therefore,  has  become  feasible  to  discontinue 
the  embarrassing  situation  wherein  the  members  of  the 
present  committees  are  apparently  called  upon  to  act 
both  as  Government  agents  or  advisers  and  at  the  same 
time  as  representatives  of  the  industries.  In  dissolv- 
ing the  present  co-operative  committees  of  industry,  the 
action  is  taken  only  with  the  highest  praise  and  thanks 
for  their  splendid  and  indispensable  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  hope  that  representative  commit- 
tees of  the  industry  will  be  formed  by  the  industries 
themselves  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

"The  establishment  of  such  committees,  formed  so 
as  to  entitle  them  to  speak  for  their  entire  industries, 
will  render  immediately  available  valuable  sources  of 
information  upon  which  the  Government  can  draw  in 
connection  with  the  countless  business  and  industrial 
problems  attendant  upon  the  conduct  of  the  work  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 


Frame  barracks  under  construction  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  plant  of  the  Nash  Motors  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
for  the  accommodation  of  from  150  to  200  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  army,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  last  week  when  practically  completed. 
The  fire  is  believed  to  have  resulted  from  the  explosion 
of  small  cans  of  roofing  cement.  New  buildings  al- 
ready are  under  way.  The  Nash  company  is  manufac- 
turing motor  trucks  for  the  army  and  the  barracks 
will  be  used  by  soldiers  who  are  acting  as  inspectors 
and  also  those  being  trained  in  the  construction,  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  army  vehicles. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Markets 
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FEW  CHANGES  IN  PRICES 


Present  Schedule  Likely  to  Remain 


Freight  Troubles  Increased  by  Snow — Govern- 
ment Needs  Are  Growing 

The  Washington  conference  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  steel  makers  and  the  more  serious  turn 
in  the  railroad  situation  due  to  snow  and  zero 
weather  have  largely  occupied  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  and  business  has  been  secondary. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  Washington  meet- 
ing was  called  with  no  definite  proposal  in  the 
minds  of  the  Government  representatives.  There 
was  no  discussion  of  specific  prices,  but  the  situa- 
tion was  canvassed  with  reference  to  the  latest 
data  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  showing  increased  cost  of 
production.  The  commission's  findings  will  now  be 
gone  over  with  the  manufacturers  at  Washington, 
Dec.  14,  and  later  the  War  Industries  Board  will 
appoint  a  meeting  with  the  Steel  Committee  before 
Jan.  1.  Indications  are  that  few  if  any  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  present  price  schedule  and  that 
it  will  continue  after  Jan.  1. 

The  pendency  of  the  Pomerene  bill  for  full  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  steel  industry  is  an  impor- 
tant reason  in  the  minds  of  the  Government's  repre^ 
sentatives  for  not  disturbing  the  market  at  this 
time,  though  a  portion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission still  favors  reductions  in  basic  products. 

With  no  authority  which  can  give  assurance  of 
stable  prices,  consumers  are  cautious  in  buying. 
This  is  true  particularly  in  lines  of  product  in 
which  Government  wants  are  not  dominating.  As 
to  plates,  shapes,  bars  and  forging  steel  the  aver- 
age buyer  appreciates  that  contract  deliveries  are 
entirely  subject  to  war  priorities. 

Saturday's  blizzard  made  havoc  of  the  plans  of 
the  general  operating  committee  of  Eastern  rail- 
roads at  Pittsburgh.  A  better  movement  of  coke 
had  helped  Youngstown  blast  furnaces  to  start  up, 
but  the  coal  situation  again  became  desperate.  At 
Cleveland  nine  plants  of  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Company  have  been  shut  down  since  Satur- 
day for  lack  of  coal,  five  blast  furnaces  being 
banked. 

Specifications  for  Government  steel  are  going  to 
the  mills  faster  than  has  been  counted  on,  and  some 
classes  of  mills  are  more  fully  occupied  on  war  ac- 
count than  seemed  likely  two  months  ago.  Yet  there 
are  gaps  due  to  lack  of  team  work.  For  example, 
Canadian  plants  having  contracts  for  American 
shells  complain  of  the  slowness  with  which  orders 
for  the  steel  are  sent  out  from  Washington  to  the 
makers  here. 

The  pig-iron  market  is  working  steadily  toward 
a  condition  in  which  consumers  without  war  orders 


will  find  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  secure  iron.  Phil- 
adelphia continues  to  lead  in  the  volume  of  new 
buying.  About  60,000  tons  was  bought  there  in 
the  week,  30,000  tons  being  basic  for  delivery  over 
the  first  half  of  1918.  For  Pencoyd,  Pa.,  and  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  steel  works  it  is  expected  that  basic 
iron  will  be  brought  from  Alabama  furnaces  of  the 
Steel  Corporation. 

Pittsburgh  and  Valley  steel  works,  unable  to 
buy  pig  iron  to  make  up  shortages,  are  using  more 
scrap,  but  even  so  the  steel-ingot  output  is  only 
75  to  80  per  cent  of  capacity,  and  the  ingot  output 
for  the  year  is  now  estimated  at  42,600,000  tons,  as 
against  41,400,000  tons  last  year. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  for  Eu- 
rope are  held  up  at  Atlantic  ports  and  elsewhere 
by  freight  congestion.  For  Italy  alone,  82,000  tons 
is  awaiting  steamers  at  one  port. 

In  wire  products,  sales  are  being  made  to  the 
manufacturing  trade  for  delivery  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  new  year,  and  considerable  foreign  de- 
mand is  still  coming  up.  One  27,000-keg  contract 
for  nails  is  being  placed  by  a  single  Eastern  ship- 
yard for  new  buildings. 

Government  orders  for  tin  plate  since  September 
have  run  up  to  400,000  to  500,000  boxes,  of  which 
about  half  is  for  the  Allied  governments.  Practi- 
cally all  the  tin-plate  output  of  the  first  half  of 
1918«is  now  under  contract. 

Upper  Lake  shipping  ports  have  sent  down  their 
last  iron-ore  cargoes,  and  the  Lake  movement  for 
the  season  is  now  estimated  at  62,300,000  to  62,400,- 
000  tons,  December  yielding  rather  a  smaller  total 
than  seemed  probable  after  the  extraordinary  per- 
formance in  November. 

The  problem  of  scrap  prices  is  still  a  serious  one, 
but  the  Steel  Committee  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 
proposal  to  establish  maximum  prices  for  all  old 
material  by  groups.  Railroads,  to  get  maximum 
prices  for  their  scrap,  would  have  to  sell  to  iron  and 
steel  companies.  That  would  eliminate  the  scrap 
dealer,  unless  some  scheme  of  commissions  could  be 
worked  out. 

The  steel  industry  would  be  hard  hit  by  any 
sweeping  order  affecting  Austro-Hungarian  sub- 
jects, and  that  is  probably  a  guarantee  that  the 
order  will  not  be  sweeping.  Steel  companies  have 
made  earnest  representations  on  this  subject  to 
Washington,  and  it  is  probable  that  manufacturers 
must  plan  for  a  closer  oversight  of  working  forces 
in  which  Austrians  predominate. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  11. —  {By  Wire). 

The  general  operating  committee  of  the  Eastern 
railroads,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Frick  Ar- 
cade Building  in  this  city,  has  made  up  a  program  of 
how  it  intends  to  clear  up  the  congested  railroad  situ- 
ation, as  follows:  Arrange  for  organization  of  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  for  co-ordination  with  other  bodies 
where  necessary  to  secure  progress;  utilize  existing 
railroad  facilities  to  fullest  extent  for  war  purposes; 
expand  railroad  facilities  where  necessary  for  war  pur- 
poBea;  obtain  full  information  as  to  essentials  for  war 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  W^eek  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

No.  2  X,  Philadelphia.  .  , 
No.  2,  Valley  furnace.  .  , 
No.  2  Southern,  Cin'ti... 
No.  2.  Birmingham,  Ala.. 
No.  2,  furnace,  Chicago*. 
Basic,  del'd.  eastern  Pa.  . 
Ba.sic.  Valley  furnace.... 
Be.ssemer,  Pittsburgh.... 
Malleable  Bess.,  Ch'go*.. 
Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh.. 
L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago.  . 


Dec.  12,  Dec.  5,   Nov.  14,  Dec.  13, 
1917.        1917.        1917.        1916. 


$34.25 
33.00 
35.90 
33  00 
33.00 
33.75 
33.00 
37.25 
33.50 
32.75 
37.50 


$34.25 
33.00 
35.90 
33.00 
33.00 
33.75 
33  00 
37.25 
33.50 
32.75 
37.50 


Rails,  Billets,  etc..     Per  Gross  Ton 


Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill  .... 

O.-h.  rails,   heavy,  at   mill  .... 

Be.'-s.    b  llets,    PitL-sburgh.  $47.50 

O.-h.   billets.   Pittsburgh..  47.50 

O -h.    sheet    bars,    P'gh...  51.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh  60.00 

Oh.    bllets,    Phila 47.50 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh...  57.00 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents. 

Iron  bars,  Philadelphia.  . 
Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh.... 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  . 
Steel  bars.  New  York.  .  . 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.. 
Tank  plates.  New  York.. 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.. 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.. 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh 
Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh.. 


$47.50 
47.50 
51.00 
6000 
47.50 
57.00 


$34.25 
33.00 
35.90 
33.00 
33.00 
33.75 
33.00 
37.25 
33.50 
32  75 
37.50 


$47.50 
47.50 
51.00 
60.00 

5Y.66 


$29.50 
31.00 
25.90 
23.00 
30  00 
30.00 
30  00 
35.95 
30.00 
29.95 
31.75 


$38.00 
40  00 
55.00 
55  00 
55  00 
80.00 
60.00 
70.00 


Cents.     Cents.     Cents. 


3.685 

3.685 

3  685 

3.159 

3.50 

3  50 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

4.50 

2.75 

2.90 

2.90 

2  90 

3.00 

3.095 

3.095 

3.095 

3  169 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

4.25 

3.445 

3.445 

4  419 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.195 

3.195 

3  195 

3.419 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

2.85 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3  00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.25 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh  5.00 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  Pgh  6  25 

"Wire    na  Is,     Pittsburgh.  .  3.50 

Cut    nails,    Pittsburgh 4.50 

Fence   wire,   base,    Pgh...  3.25 

Barb  wire,   galv.,  P'gh.  .  .  4.35 

Old  Material,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

$37.00 
38.00 
3  !.<»<» 

34.00 
30.00 

2S.OO 
28  00 

25».(»0 
31.00 
23.50 
35.00 
31.25 


Dec.  12,  Dec.  5,  Nov.  14,  Dec.  13, 
1917.        1917.        1917.        1916. 


Cents.     Cents.     Cents. 


Iron    rails,     Chicago 

Iron  rails,  Philadelphia. 
Carwheels,  Chicago  .... 
Carwheels,  Philadelphia.. 
Heavy  .steel  scrap,  P'gh. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go. 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh .  .  . 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton) 
No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Phila.  .  . 
No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net) 


5.00 
6.25 
3.50 
4.50 
3.25 
4.35 


$37.00 
38.00 
30  00 

34  00 
30.00 
27  00 
28.00 
28.00 
31.00 
23.50 

35  00 
31.25 


5.00 
6.25 
3.50 

3.25 
4.35 


$35.00 
38.00 
27.75 
29.00 
29.00 
26  00 
2S.00 
26.00 
30.00 
22.50 
35.00 
31.00 


Coke,  Connellsville,      Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 

Furnace    coke,  prompt...  $6.00  $6.00 

Furnace   coke,  future....  6.00  6.00 

Foundry   coke,  prompt...  7.00  7.00 

Foundry  coke,  future....  7.00  7.00 


$6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 


•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :  Cents. 

Lake  copper,  New  York .  .  23.50  23.50 

Electrolytic  copper,   N.   Y.  23.50  23  50 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 7.50          7.75 

Spelter,    New    York 7.75          8.00 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.37%      6.37% 

Lead,    New    York 6.50          6.50 

Tin,    New    York 80.00  80  00 

Antimony   (As-atic).  N.Y.  15.25  15.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $7.75  $7.75 


4.25 
6.00 
3  00 
2  95 
2.95 
3.85 


529.00 
27.00 

22  00 
22.50 
27.00 
24.00 
23.50 

23  00 
21  00 
16  50 
27.00 
26.00 


$750 
4.00 
8  00 
6.00 


Cents.     Cents.     Cents. 


23.50 
23.50 

7.75 

8  00 

6.37% 

6.50 
73  00 
13.75 
$7.75 


35.50 
35  50 
11.50 
11.75 
7.80 
7.90 
43.00 
14.00 
$6.50 


purposes,  quantity,  origin,  destination  and  relative  im- 
portance; obtain  full  information  as  to  available  vessel 
tonnage,  present  and  prospective,  for  United  States 
•Government  and  Allies,  separately;  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  efficient  labor.  The  subjects  are  listed  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  based  on  what  the  committee 
can  accomplish  promptly  by  its  own  independent  action. 
Their  true  importance,  from  a  military  standpoint,  is 
in  the  reverse  order. 

This  general  operating  committee  has  arranged  for 
a  joint  meeting  with  presidents  of  several  of  the  leading 
steel  companies,  pig  iron  interests,  coke  producers  and 
head3  of  other  interests  to  be  held  in  its  offices  here 
Friday  morning,  Dec.  14.  The  committee  believes  that 
by  holding  a  joint  conference  with  the  heads  of  the 
various  interests  named  that  have  full  power  to  act,  it 
will  be  able  to  make  faster  progress  in  its  efforts  to 
■clear  up  the  present  congested  railroad  situation,  much 
the  worst  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  railroads  or 
in  the  steel  business.  Operating  conditions  among  the 
blast  furnaces  and  steel  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown  and  other  districts  are  not  any  better  than 
last  week,  and,  if  anything,  are  worse.  It  is  probable 
that  good  progress  would  have  been  made  this  week  by 
the  general  operating  committee  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads in  clearing  up  the  congested  railroad  conditions, 
but  on  Saturday  night,  Dec.  8,  a  blizzard  set  in  and 
there  has  been  zero  weather  ever  since.  This  naturally 
retarded  more  than  ever  the  movement  of  cars  and 
added  to  the  troubles  of  the  railroads,  so  that  conditions 
to-day  are  probably  worse  than  at  any  time.  However, 
in  the  Youngstown  district  the  railroad  situation  is 
said  to  be  somewhat  better  and  there  has  been  a  freer 
movement  of  coke  to  the  blast  furnaces  than  for  some 
time.  The  two  Ohio  stacks  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
that  were  banked  have  again  been  started,  the  banked 
stack  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  been  put 
in  blast  and  also  the  Hubbard  stack  that  was  banked 
for  lack  of  coke.     The  coal  situation  is  not  any  better 


and  all  the  plants  at  Youngstown  are  running  very 
short  of  fuel.  A  movement  started  here  last  week  to 
establish  a  two  weeks'  shutdown  of  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  or  from  Dec.  22  to 
Jan.  7,  has  collapsed.  A  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
mining  and  manufacturing  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  held  here  last  week,  but  it  was  decided  that 
the  imperative  demands  of  the  Government  for  mate- 
rials for  war  purposes  were  such  that  the  proposed 
shutdown  would  be  unwise  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
It  is  claimed,  and  it  is  probably  true,  that  75  to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  output  of  Pittsburgh  manufacturing  plants 
is  for  war  purposes  on  either  direct  or  indirect  Govern- 
ment orders.  The  amount  of  new  business  being  placed 
for  iron  and  steel  products  by  other  consumers  is  very 
light.  The  agitation  started  for  a  revision  of  Govern- 
ment steel  prices  on  Jan.  1  to  a  lower  basis  has  no  doubt 
unsettled  the  trade  and  consumers  are  not  buying  a 
pound  of  material  they  can  do  without.  In  addition, 
this  is  stock-taking  period,  when  all  consumers  buy  as 
little  material  as  possible.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find 
any  mills  that  will  sell  anything  at  Government  prices 
for  delivery  before  Jan.  1,  and  consumers  are  indifferent 
about  buying  for  delivery  beyond  that  period  until  con- 
ditions are  more  settled.  As  yet  no  advices  have  been 
received  here  as  to  what  action  was  taken  at  the  con- 
ference in  Washington,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  between 
the  general  committee  on  iron  and  steel  and  the  War 
Industries  Board.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  a  re- 
vision of  steel  prices  on  Jan.  1  would  be  a  detriment  to 
the  steel  trade  and  make  conditions  even  worse,  as  re- 
gards new  buying,  than  they  are  now. 

Pig  Iron. — It  is  the  old  story  in  pig  iron,  every  con- 
sumer trying  to  buy,  and  practically  no  pig  iron  to  be 
had.  There  would  be  no  trouble  in  selling  promptly 
100,000  tons  or  more  of  Bessemer  or  basic  iron  to  con- 
sumers in  this  district,  and  it  might  be  double  that 
amount,  but  there  is  no  iron  being  offered.  Many  open 
hearth  steel  plants,  unable  to  get  pig  iron  as  fast  as 
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needed,  are  changing  their  mixtures,  and  using  more 

scrap.    The  output  of  pig  iron  in  the  last  three  or  four 

days  has  been  materially  cut  down  by  the  cold  weather, 

which  has  held  up  shipments  of  coke,  and  in  addition  on 

very  cold  mornings  the  number  of  men  that  report  to 

work  is  cut  down  a  good  deal,  and  this  interferes  with 

operations.    A  fair  amount  of  foundry  iron  is  being  sold 

for  delivery  in  first  quarter  and  first  half  of  next  year 

at  the  regular  price  of  $33  for  No.  2.     The  Carnegie 

Steel  Co.  has  at  present  18  or  19  blast  furnaces  banked 

for  lack  of  coke,  but  expects  to  start  some  of  these  this 

week. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Basic  pig  iron,  $33;  Bessemer, 
$36.30;  gray  forge,  $32;  No.  2  foundry,  $33;  No.  3  foundry, 
$32.50,  and  malleable  Bessemer,  $33.50,  all  per  gross  ton  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  districts  being  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — It  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
find  any  surplus  steel  in  billets  or  sheet  bars  for  sale  in 
the  open  market  as  it  is  to  find  pig  iron.  All  the  large 
steel  mills  are  short  of  steel,  due  to  scarcity  of  pig  iron, 
and  output  has  been  cut  down  very  considerably  in  the 
past  three  or  four  days  on  account  of  the  blizzard. 
Some  of  the  larger  steel  companies  are  selling  very 
little  open-hearth  steel  in  the  open-hearth  market,  de- 
siring to  conserve  as  much  of  their  output  as  they  pos- 
sibly can  for  the  Government.  It  is  a  fact  that  four  or 
five  of  the  larger  open-hearth  steel  companies  are  sell- 
ing 75  to  80  per  cent  of  their  entire  output  of  steel  to 
the  Government  and  practically  the  same  percentage 
of  other  products.  The  mills  are  taking  care  of  cus- 
tomers on  contracts  for  billets  and  sheet  bars  in  pretty 
fair  shape,  but  none  of  the  mills  is  seeking  new  busi- 
ness, and,  in  fact,  they  would  much  prefer  to  buy  steel 
if  they  could  find  it,  than  to  sell  it. 

We  quote  4  x  4  in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  $47.50.  sheet  bars  $51.  and  forging  billets  $60  base,  all 
f.o.b.   at  mill,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 

Ferroalloys. — The  new  demand  for  the  different 
grades  of  ferroalloys  is  heavier  than  for  some  time, 
and  prices  are  very  firm,  on  some  grades  being  slightly 
higher.  We  now  quote  80  per  cent  domestic  ferroman- 
ganese  at  $250,  delivered,  and  18  to  22  per  cent  spiegel- 
eisen  at  $62  to  $65,  delivered.  Prices  on  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  are  higher,  and  we  now  quote  for  prompt 
delivery  $165  to  $170,  delivered.  One  leading  maker 
of  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  reported  sold  up  for  first 
half  of  next  year  and  for  delivery  in  second  half  of 
next  year  is  quoting  9  per  cent  at  $51.70  at  furnace, 
while  another  maker  that  will  accept  orders  for  de- 
livery in  first  quarter  and  first  half  of  next  year  is 
quoting  9  per  cent  at  $54  at  furnace. 

We  now  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $54.00, 
10  per  cent  $55,  11  per  cent  $58.30.  12  per  cent  $61.60.  We 
quote  6  per  cent  silvery  Iron  $40,  7  per  cent  $42.  8  per  cent 
$44.50,  9  i)er  cent  $47,  10  per  cent  $50.  Three  dollars  per 
gross  ton  advance  for  each  1  per  cent  silicon  for  11  per  cent 
and  over.  All  the  above  prices  are  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace. 
Jackson  or  New  StraltsvlUe,  Ohio,  these  furnaces  having  a 
uniform  frelt'hf  rale  of  $2  per  gross  ton,  for  delivery  in  the 
PlttHburgh  district. 

Structural  Material. — The  two  leading  local  steel 
fabricators  say  that  practically  all  the  new  business 
they  are  taking  is  for  the  Government  either  on  direct 
or  indirect  orders,  and  no  details  regarding  these  con- 
tracts are  given  out.  The  amount  of  industrial  struc- 
tural work  that  is  being  placed  by  domestic  customers, 
other  than  those  working  on  war  materials,  is  very 
light,  due  to  high  costs  of  steel  and  labor,  and  the  long 
delay  that  will  be  experienced  in  having  their  orders 
Ailed,  Government  busincsB  taking  priority  over  all 
other  contracts.  We  quote  bcumH  and  channels  up  to 
15  in,  at  3c.  at  mill,  but  none  of  the  structural  steel 
mills  has  any  material  to  sell  for  delivery  before  the 
middle  of  next  year  or  later. 

Steel  Rallii, — The  amount  of  new  business  being 
placed  in  light  rails  and  standard  sections  is  very  light. 
The  mills  rolling  light  rails  from  billets,  and  also  the 
rerolling  light  rail  mills  are  filled  up  for  some  months. 

Wo     quo*'-     li^'t'f     r.llB.     "-..II.      ..,,,1     l„..,vi,.,       ..t     ,.,.     ,,,    . 

16-lb.    and    :  li/ 

and    10-lb..  .nh; 

for  lemi  thai.  ■ •.;  ,    ..... ,,...,.. «    ,,».  KruMM 

t.onn,  0.04ric    cxtru.  and  xmnll  U*tii  under  Ave  groMM  totiM.  O.OOc 
extra,  all  por  lb.,  fob.   Plimburgh. 

Plates. — The  supply  of  plates  available  in  the  open 
market  for  early  delivery  at  the  Government  price 
seems  to  be  growing  less,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 


Government  demands  for  plates  are  getting  steadily 
heavier.  One  Youngstown  mill,  that  formerly  sold  a 
fair  amount  of  plates  in  the  open  market,  has  retired 
as  a  seller,  its  entire  output  now  going  to  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  exception  that  a  small  part  of  it  is  used 
in  its  pipe  mills.  No  new  orders  for  steel  cars  are  being 
placed  in  this  district,  and  the  steel  car  companies  re- 
port that  deliveries  of  plates  by  the  mills  are  not  any 
better  and  are  only  40  to  50  per  cent  of  normal  re- 
quirements. About  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
plates  of  the  two  leading  mills  in  this  district  is  going 
to  the  Government.  We  quote  V4,  in.  and  heavier 
sheared  plates  at  3.25c.  at  mill,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Most  of  the  mills  have  covered  the  needs 
of  their  larger  customers  for  the  first  half  of  1918  in 
sheets,  except  on  galvanized,  which  so  far  are  being 
sold  only  for  first  quarter.  As  noted  last  week,  the  new 
demand  for  sheets  from  the  automobile  trade  has  fallen 
off  very  much,  and  this  will  allow  a  considerable  ton- 
nage of  sheets  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the 
builders  of  pleasure  cars  to  be  diverted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  other  products.  Some  consumers  of  sheets 
are  not  showing  much  eagerness  to  cover  ahead,  not 
knowing  whether  they  will  be  able  to  operate  their 
plants  in  the  near  future,  as  they  are  not  making  ma- 
terials regarded  as  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
It  is  said  that  as  high  as  10c.  per  lb.  has  recently  been 
paid  in  this  market  for  sheets  rolled  from  puddled 
iron.  Prices  in  effect  on  all  grades  of  sheets  are  given 
in  detail  on  page  1447. 

Tin  Plate. — Fairly  heavy  Government  orders  for  tin 
plate  are  still  being  placed.  One  order  for  40,000 
boxes  came  out  last  week,  mostly  for  shipment  to 
France  and  Belgium.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
past  two  or  three  months  the  Government  has  bought 
a  total  of  400,000  to  500,000  base  boxes  of  tin  plate, 
probably  half  of  which  was  for  shipment  to  our  Allies. 
There  are  still  some  export  orders  in  the  market,  and 
a  recent  Government  decision  is  that  contracts  made 
prior  to  Government  rulings  •  are  exempt  from  these 
rulings  and  licenses  are  issued  for  such  contracts.  A 
recent  Government  ruling  is  that  all  inquiries  for  over- 
seas shipment  must  be  submitted  to  the  War  Board 
before  manufacturers  are  allowed  to  quote.  All  the 
tin  plate  that  will  be  made  in  the  first  half  of  1918 
is  practically  under  contract,  but  a  few  consumers 
have  not  yet  covered.  Some  mills  covered  their  trade 
for  all  of  next  year,  the  price  for  the  second  half 
of  the  year  to  be  fixed  later.  More  tin  plate  is  now 
being  made  from  Bessemer  stock  than  for  a  long  time, 
the  Government  requirements  for  open  hearth  steel 
being  so  heavy  that  the  steel  mills  are  diverting  every 
pound  of  open  hearth  steel  possible  to  Government 
work  and  using  Bessemer  for  making  tin  plate  and 
other  products,  for  which  it  is  just  as  suitable  as  open 
hearth  steel.  Some  tin  plate  mills  are  using  all  Bes- 
semer steel,  being  unable  to  get  open  hearth  bars 
from  their  regular  sources  of  supply.  The  current  de- 
mand for  small  lots  is  fairly  active,  and  stock  items 
are  moving  out  freely.  We  quote  coke  plate  at  $7.75 
per  base  box,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for  Bessemer  and  open 
hearth  stock,  and  our  prices  on  teme  plate  are  given 
on  page  1447. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Consumers  of  iron  and  steel 
bars  are  not  able  to  find  any  mills  that  will  take  their 
orders  for  prompt  shipment  at  the  regular  ruling 
prices,  the  mills  stating  their  obligations  are  such  that 
their  entire  output  is  sold  up  for  some  months.  The 
nevv  demand  for  both  iron  and  steel  bars  is  not  very 
active,  and  from  some  consumers,  notably  wagon  build- 
ers and  implement  concerns,  is  quiet.  The  demand  for 
reinforcing  rods  for  building  purposes  is  also  dull. 
Specifications  against  contracts  are  fairly  active.  We 
quote  steel  bars  at  2.90c.,  and  refined  iron  bars  at  3.50c. 
in  carloads,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — The  domestic  demand  is  quite  active, 
and  there  is  also  considerable  foreign  inquiry.  One 
inquiry  from  Canada  for  1000  tons  of  soft  rods  came 
out  last  week.  No  differentials  were  fixed  by  the 
Government  for  high  carbon  rods,  and  the  mills  are 
quoting  on   these,  whatever  prices   they  see  fit.     One 
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leading  producer  is  charging  a  differential  of  about 
$10  per  ton  for  high  carbon  rods  over  ordinary  rods, 
and  another  maker  is  asking  close  to  $20  advance. 
Local  makers  of  rods  report  they  are  pretty  well  sold 
up  for  the  next  few  months,  but  can  take  some  busi- 
ness for  delivery  late  in  the  first  quarter.  There  is 
a  growing  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  open  hearth  rods, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  taking  so  much 
open  hearth  steel  for  war  purposes.  Prices  on  rods 
are  given  in  detail  on  page  1447. 

Wire  Products. — The  Government  is  still  a  fairly 
heavy  buyer  of  wire  and  wire  nails  on  direct  and  in- 
direct orders,  one  order  coming  out  last  week  from  the 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  12,000  to 
13,000  kegs  of  wire  nails  for  prompt  shipment.  There 
is  also  a  fair  amount  of  foreign  demand  for  both  wire 
and  wire  nails,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  cars  and 
even  harder  to  get  Government  licenses  for  export  ship- 
ment. Makers  of  wire  nails  are  watching  closely  the 
conference  of  the  steel  manufacturers  and  the  War 
Industries  Board  at  Washington,  and  still  believe  that 
there  should  be  at  least  a  slight  advance  in  prices  on 
all  wire  products.  The  demand  for  wire  and  wire  nails 
is  fairly  active,  and  stocks  are  said  to  be  lighter  than 
usual.  A  good  deal  of  steel,  particularly  open  hearth 
that  was  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  and 
wire  nails,  is  now  going  into  Government  material,  and 
some  makers  of  wire  products  are  cutting  down  their 
output  very  considerably  for  this  reason.  Prices  on 
wire  and  wire  nails  being  quoted  by  the  mills  are  given 
in  detail  on  page  1447. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Makers  report  that  only  a  small 
amount  of  new  civil  business  is  being  placed,  fully  80 
to  90  per  cent  of  new  orders  coming  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  from  concerns  doing  Government  work.  De- 
liveries of  steel  by  the  mills  are  reported  better  than 
for  some  time,  and  the  output  of  nuts  and  bolts  is  run- 
ning very  close  to  capacity.  Specifications  against  con- 
tracts are  fairly  active,  and  the  regular  Government 
discounts  are  given  on  page  1447. 

Rivets. — General  buying  is  very  light,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment is  placing  heavy  direct  and  indirect  orders  for 
rivets,  which  the  makers  are  turning  out  and  shipping 
promptly.  It  is  said  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  new 
business  in  rivets  is  coming  from  the  Government.  We 
quote  structural  rivets  at  $4.65,  and  cone  head  boiler 
rivets  at  $4.75  base,  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — It  is  not  likely  that  any  mills 
rolling  hoops  and  bands  are  able  to  take  new  orders  for 
shipment  within  three  to  four  months  or  longer.  The 
leading  maker  of  hoops  and  bands  is  sold  up  for  at  least 
the  first  half  of  1918,  and  has  heavy  obligations  for 
second  half  of  next  year.  The  Government  price  on 
steel  bands  is  2.90c.  and  extras  as  per  the  steel  bar 
card,  and  3.50c.  on  steel  hoops  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — New  buying  from  the  general  trade  is 
very  dull,  but  the  Government  is  placing  heavy  direct 
and  indirect  orders,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fully  90 
per  cent  of  the  new  business  in  shafting  is  for  such 
work.  There  has  been  a  heavy  falling  off  in  orders  from 
the  automobile  and  screw  stock  machine  trade  for  shaft- 
ing, and  specifications  on  contracts  are  quiet.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  using  very  large  quantities  of  shafting  for 
adaptors  and  large  quantities  are  also  being  used  by  the 
nut  and  bolt  people,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  turnbuckles  for  airplanes.  We  quote  cold  rolled 
shafting  in  large  and  small  lots  at  17  per  cent  off  list, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — The  non-Government  trade 
is  dull,  and  many  fairly  heavy  users  of  cold  rolled  strip 
steel  are  holding  back  placing  orders,  not  knowing 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  operate  their  plants  stead- 
ily, particularly  those  concerns  making  products  not 
regarded  as  essential  to  carrying  on  the  war.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  is  no  incentive  for  consumers  to  make 
contracts  and  makers  are  discouraging  this  as  much  as 
they  can.  Most  of  the  new  business  being  placed  is  on 
Government  direct  or  indirect  orders.  The  demand 
from  the  automobile  trade  and  other  trades  has  fallen 
off  very  materially,  and  all  makers  of  cold  rolled  strip 
steel  are  in  position  to  take  orders  for  fairly  prompt 
shipments.      It   is    not   expected    that    prices   on    cold 


rolled  strip  steel  will  be  changed,  as  they  are  regarded 
as  fair  by  both  makers  and  consumers. 

We  quote  cold  rolled  strip  steel  at  $6.50  and  hot  rolled 
at  $4.50  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days,  less  2 
per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days,  when  sold  in  quantities  of 
300  lb.  or  more. 

Hot  Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Makers  report  the  new  de- 
mand quiet,  but  state  the  Government  price  is  very 
firm,  and  no  material  is  being  sold  at  a  lower  figure. 
We  quote  hot  rolled  strip  steel  at  $4.50  per  100  lb.  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Railroad  Spikes. — The  new  demand  is  dull,  but  job- 
bers are  buying  freely ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  new  business 
for  some  time  has  come  from  this  source.  Railroads 
have  not  been  in  the  market  actively  for  spikes. 

We  quote  standard  sizes  of  railroad  spikes  at  4.50c.  ; 
i/<j-in.  railroad  spikes,  5.50c.  base;  %-in.  and  7/16-in.,  6c. 
base;  5/16-in.,  7c.  base,  per  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  Philadelphia  Co.'s  annual  in- 
quiry came  out  last  week  and  was  closed  for  about 
20,000  tons  of  tubular  material,  consisting  of  line  pipe, 
casing,  tubing  and  plain-end  pipe.  The  company  will 
buy  either  iron  or  steel,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  be  able  to  get  very  much  of  this  material  in  iron. 
The  new  demand  for  iron  and  steel  pipe  from  the  do- 
mestic trade  is  quiet,  but  the  Government  is  still  plac- 
ing fair  sized  orders  right  along,  which  the  mills  get 
out  and  ship  very  promptly.  Some  of  the  larger  mills 
rolling  steel  pipe  are  filled  up  for  practically  all  of  next 
year  on  lapweld  sizes,  but  on  buttweld  pipe  can  take 
orders  for  fairly  prompt  shipment.  The  demand  for 
buttweld  pipe  is  dull,  especially  for  sizes  used  for 
building  purposes.  Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe 
are  given  on  page  1447. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Practically  the  entire  output  of  the 
leading  maker  on  seamless  tubing  and  boiler  tubes  is 
going  to  the  Government,  and  other  makers  are  also 
filling  large  Government  orders.  On  boiler  tubes,  most 
of  the  mills  are  not  in  position  to  take  orders  for  deliv- 
ery before  second  half  of  next  year.  Now  that  the 
shipbuilding  program  of  the  Government  is  under  way, 
the  demand  on  the  mills  for  boiler  tubes  will  likely  be- 
come more  urgent.  It  is  said  that  every  mill  making 
iron  or  steel  tubing  is  sold  up  for  some  time.  These 
discounts  are  given  on  page  1447. 

Coke. — Operating  conditions  in  the  coke  trade  are 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  supply  of  cars  is  bad,  labor  is 
scarce,  and  the  cold  snaps  of  the  last  three  or  four 
days  cut  down  output  very  much  just  at  the  time  when 
it  was  needed  most.  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  furnished  almost  no  cars, 
the  B.  &  0.  about  30  per  cent,  and  the  P.  &  L.  E.  possi- 
bly about  50  per  cent.  During  the  very  cold  weather, 
many  coke  workers  at  beehive  ovens  failed  to  report 
for  duty,  and  the  output  of  coke  was  cut  more  than  50 
per  cent.  A  committee  of  brokers  in  coke  is  in  Wash- 
ington to-day  (Tuesday)  conferring  with  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator, trying  to  get  authority  to  charge  a  commis- 
sion of  50  cents  a  ton,  or  at  least  25  cents  for  handling 
coke.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  the  Government 
will  grant  this.  It  is  said  by  several  large  coke  oper- 
ators that  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  railroads  for 
pooling  coke  shipments  is  not  feasible.  There  are  too 
many  grades  of  coke,  and  too  many  other  conditions 
entering  into  this  problem.  Practically  every  coke 
plant  makes  a  certain  grade  of  coke,  different  from  the 
others,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  500-ton  blast  fur- 
nace can  use  say  75  per  cent  of  high  grade  coke,  and 
then  work  in  25  per  cent  of  a  lower  grade.  The  car 
supply  is  expected  to  be  better  the  latter  part  of  this 
week,  as  the  cold  weather  is  moderating.  No  contracts 
for  furnace  and  foundry  coke  are  being  made,  but  on 
Jan.  1  a  number  of  contracts  for  high  grade  blast  fur- 
nace coke  made  prior  to  the  time  the  Government  fixed 
the  price  of  $6  on  furnace  coke  will  go  into  effect.  These 
contracts  were  made  with  four  or  five  of  the  large  steel 
companies,  and  call  for  blast  furnace  coke  at  prices 
ranging  from  $8  to  $9  per  net  ton,  and  it  is  said  one 
large  contract  was  made  at  $9.50  per  net  ton.  It  is 
claimed  that  all  coke  producers  are  now  adhering  firmly 
to  Government  prices  on  all  their  sales.  We  quote  fur- 
nace  coke  at  $6,  foundry   $7,  and   crushed   coke  from 
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l-in.  size  $7.30,  all  in  net  tons  at  oven.  The  output  of 
coke  in  the  upper  and  lower  Connellsville  regions  for 
the  ^yeek  ending  Dec.  1  is  given  by  the  Connellsville 
Courier  as  295,316  tons,  a  decrease  over  the  previous 
week  of  20,702  tons.  This  is  the  smallest  output  in  one 
week  for  some  time,  and  it  is  ~not  unlikely  that  the  out- 
put for  the  week  ending  Dec.  8  will  be  still  less. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  report  that  railroad  condi- 
tions are  steadily  getting  worse,  and  are  so  bad  that 
they  are  indifferent  about  doing  business.  Conditions 
are  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  cars,  and 
when  a  car  of  material  is  rejected,  the  dealer  often  suf- 
fers a  severe  loss  in  trying  to  have  it  moved  to  some 
other  consumer.  Conditions  in  the  scrap  trade  as  re- 
gards prices  are  also  very  unsatisfactory  to  dealers. 
They  claim  they  cannot  buy  material  at  Goviernment 
prices  and  handle  it  with  a  profit.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
known  that  consumers,  in  order  to  get  heavy  steel  scrap 
and  other  old  material  they  badly  need,  are  paying  a 
commission  to  dealers  to  get  it,  this  allowing  the  deal- 
ers a  profit.  A  largely  attended  meeting  of  scrap  deal- 
ers was  held  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  last 
week  to  consider  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions 
existing  in  the  scrap  trade,  but  up  to  this  time  it  is  not 
known  whether  any  definite  plan  was  worked  out.  The 
scarcity  of  pig  iron  is  helping  the  scrap  market  a  good 
deal,  and  prices  on  nearly  all  grades  are  higher.  There 
have  been  sales  in  the  past  week  of  heavy  steel  scrap  at 
the  full  Government  price  of  $30,  and  also  of  borings  and 
turnings  at  the  Government  price  of  $20,  delivered.  The 
entire  market  this  week  on  all  grades  of  scrap,  not  con- 
trolled by  Government  prices,  is  from  $1  to  $2  per  ton, 
higher.  Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and 
other  consuming  points  that  take  Pittsburgh  freight 
rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Follansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered   $30.00 

No.  1  foundry  cast $29.00  to  30.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cubmerland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,  Pa.,  and  Pittsburgh 38.00  to  39.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  .  .  .  26.00  to  27.00 
Bundled   sheet  scraj),  sides   and   ends, 
f.o.b.    consumer's    mill,    Pittsburgh 

district     24.00  to  25.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 37.00  to  38.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 19.00  to  20.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 38.00  to  40.00 

Iron  car  axles 42.00  to  43  00 

Steel  car  axles 43.00  to  44.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel 51.00  to  .52.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap    19.00  to  20  00 

Machine  shop  turnings 19.00  to  20.00 

Cast-iron  wheels   33.00  to  34.00 

■Rolled   steel    wheels 36.00  to  37.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 37.00  to  38.00 

Cast-iron   borings    19.00  to  20.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 37.00  to  38.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 2.5.00  to  26  00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 26.00  to  27.00 

•Shipping  point. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  11. 

There  is  some  anxiety  among  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducers that  the  Government  may  seek  to  bring  about  a 
revision  of  the  prices  which  arc  in  effect  until  Jan.  1. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  any  change,  either  up- 
ward or  downward,  would  be  disturbing,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  repre.sentatives  of  the  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania steel  industry  who  attended  the  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington Monday  advocated  a  continuation  of  the  present 
schedules  after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  feature  of 
trading  in  this  market  continues  to  be  the  large  demand 
for  pig  iron,  and  it  is  estimated  that  upward  of  00,000 
tons  were  sold  during  the  past  week.  A  large  part 
of  this  was  basic  iron  for  delivery  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  The  pig  iron  trade  is  rapidly  working 
toward  a  condition  where  it  is  going  to  be  almost  im- 
possible for  any  but  concerns  engaged  on  war  work 
to  obtain  iron,  A  slight  improvement  is  noted  in  the 
coke  .supply  and  fewer  blast  furnaces  are  banked.  Rail- 
road congestion,  however,  is  serious. 

Fig  Iron.— Another  buying  flurry  in  this  market 
daring  the  past  week  rcsulte<l  in  the  booking  of  orders 
for  about  60,000  tons  of  iron,  of  which  more  than  .'{O.OOO 
tons  was  basic  iron  for  delivery  over  the  first  half  of 


next  year.  One  lot  of  5000  tons  was  .sold  for  January- 
February  delivery  to  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  struc- 
tural mill.  Steel  companies  have  by  no  means  satis- 
fied their  requirements.  The  American  Bridge  Co, 
wants  more  basic  for  its  Pencoyd  works  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  wants  basic 
for  its  Worcester,  Mass.,  plant.  It  is  probable  that  this 
iron  will  be  brought  from  Southern  furnaces.  There 
is  also  a  large  demand  for  low  phosphorus  iron,  and 
about  12,000  tons  of  the  copper  free  was  sold  for  de- 
livery in  the  second  half.  There  is  practically  none  to 
be  had  for  first  half.  Two  lots  of  copper  bearing  low 
phosphorus  iron  were  taken  by  an  eastern  Pennsylvania 
company,  3000  tons  for  prompt  delivery  and  7500  tons 
for  delivery  next  year.  A  radiator  company  has  had 
difficulty  in  placing  orders  for  12,000  tons  of  foundry 
iron  for  delivery  over  next  year  because  of  its  inability 
to  show  that  all  of  the  iron  is  to  be  used  on  Government 
work.  The  demand  for  foundry  iron  is  so  insistent  that 
purchasers  are  willing  to  waive  analysis  and  take  any 
grade  they  can  obtain.  There  have  been  requests  for 
prompt  delivery  foundry  iron,  which  could  not  be  satis- 
fied. For  next  year  a  fairly  large  number  of  orders  is 
being  placed.  The  question  of  priority  is  as  disturbing 
to  sellers  as  it  is  to  buyers.  Several  sellers  have  writ- 
ten to  their  customers,  asking  them  to  state  the  char- 
acter and  quantity  of  war  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  the  answers  reveal  the  fact  that  practi- 
cally every  company  is  working  to  some  extent  on 
direct  or  indirect  Government  business.  Inasmuch  as 
there  will  probably  not  be  enough  iron  next  year  to 
satisfy  all  requirements,  some  must  go  without  or  their 
supply  will  be  materially  reduced.  The  Government 
authorities  show  a  disposition  to  permit  the  pig  iron 
makers  to  take  care  of  demands  with  as  little  disturb- 
ance to  contracts  as  possible,  but  sellers  of  iron  main- 
tain that  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
choosing  which  of  their  customers  shall  receive  iron. 
Some  contracts  are  being  placed  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  iron  will  be  shipped  provided  that  the 
output  of  the  furnace  is  up  to  expectations  and  that 
the  Government  does  not  disturb  deliveries  by  com- 
mandeering. Consumers  who  are  not  getting  enough 
iron  are  sending  their  complaints  to  Washington,  with 
the  result  that  the  Government  authorities  are  request- 
ing the  makers  to  increase  their  deliveries.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  some  instances  without  taking  iron  away 
from  some  other  consumer  who  probably  needs  it  as 
badly  as  the  consumer  who  makes  the  complaint.  It 
is  becoming  more  apparent  that  the  Government  will 
eventually  be  obliged  to  commandeer  iron  to  provide 
its  war  contractors  with  a  sufficient  supply,  and  when 
this  process  begins  deliveries  on  existing  contracts  will, 
of  course,  suffer  considerable  delay.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  inquiry  of  the  Tacony  Ordnance  Corporation, 
Tacony,  Pa.,  for  5700  tons  of  low  phosphorus  iron  for 
delivery  from  February  to  June.  This  company  is 
building  a  plant  for  the  Government  for  making  gun 
forgings,  and  its  requirements  must,  of  course,  be  met, 
but  as  the  low  phosphorus  iron  output  is  well  sold  up  for 
the  first  half,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  commandeering 
order  will  be  necessary  to  procure  it.  We  quote  stand- 
ard grades  of  iron  at  furnace  as  follows,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  freight  rate  to  destination: 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.   1  X $34.50 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X 33.50 

Eastern  Penn.sylvania  No.  2  foundry 33  00 

Virginia  No.  2  X 33.50 

Virginia  No.  2  foundry 33.00 

Basic     33.00 

Cray     forge     32.00 

HoHsemer   36.30 

Standard  low  phosphorus 53.00 

Low  phosphorus  (copper  bearing) 50.00 

Coke. — Deliveries  of  coke  are  slightly  better  and 
blast  furnace  operators  have  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  continued  improvement.  Fewer  blast  furnaces  are 
banked.  There  has  been  a  more  successful  handling  of 
priority  shipments.  We  quote  blast  furnace  coke  at  $6, 
ovens,  and  72  hr.  foundry  coke  at  $7,  with  none  being 
sold  here  for  prompt  delivery. 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  for  ferromanganese  is 
firmer  and  quotations  now  range  from  $240  to  $250, 
whereas  a  week  ago  there  were  numerous  sales  around 
$235.     Two  ferromanganese  blast  furnaces  are  banked 
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and  this  has  had  some  effect  upon  the  situation.  Some 
of  the  vessels  carrying  ore  from  Brazil  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  The  Tacony  Ordnance  Cor- 
poration wants  250  tons  of  ferromanganese  for  delivery 
beginning  in  February;  also  25  tons  of  ferrosilicon  and 
25  tons  of  spiegeleisen.  A  great  scarcity  of  ferrochrome 
has  developed,  due  to  scarcity  of  ships  for  bringing  the 
chrome  ore  from  New  Caledonia  and  South  Africa.  In 
sympathy  with  ferromanganese,  spiegeleisen  shows  a 
firmer  tone,  the  minimum  now  being  quoted  as  $60  at 
furnace. 

Billets. — There  is  nothing  being  done  in  this  market 
in  billets,  producers  requiring  all  that  they  make, for 
their  own  finishing  mills.  The  market  is  nominal  at  the 
Government  price  of  $47.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  rerolling 
billets. 

Sheets. — A  fair  amount  of  business  is  being  done 
for  first  quarter  delivery.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.  has  placed  a  large  order  for  new  freight  cars  now 
building  at  its  shops.  We  quote  No.  10  blue  annealed 
at  4.25c.,  Pittsburgh;  No.  28  black  at  5c.,  and  No.  28 
galvanized  at  6.25c. 

Structural  Material. — Except  for  Government  build- 
ings, the  demand  for  structural  material  is  nil.  A 
structural  steel  company  which  has  made  a  canvass  of 
building  projects  which  have  been  reported  during  the 
past  few  months  has  found  that  all  of  these  have  been 
shelved  pending  a  more  favorable  situation.  We  quote 
shapes  at  3c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — The  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  is  now  giving  out  orders  for  the  fabrication 
of  plates  and  shapes  into  sections  for  the  70  troop- 
ships which  it  will  build  at  Hog  Island.  These  ships 
will  require  about  200,000  tons  of  finished  material.  A 
new  plate  mill  is  soon  to  be  built  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Details  will  be  announced  later.  Shipments  of 
plates  continue  to  be  almost  entirely  for  Government 
work.  It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  new  shipyards 
have  hundreds  of  tons  of  plates  on  the  ground  with  no 
machinery  shipped  as  yet  for  doing  the  fabricating 
work.    We  quote  plates  at  3.25c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Very  little  is  being  done  in 
steel  bars,  most  of  the  mills  declining  to  consider  new 
business.  A  few  are  taking  care  of  their  regular  cus- 
tomers for  first  quarter,  but  the  allotments,  in  some  in- 
stances, will  fall  short  of  consumers'  requirements.  Bar 
iron  mills  are  taking  business  largely  for  shipment  at 
their  own  convenience.  This  sometimes  means  fairly 
prompt  deliveries  if  rollings  of  the  required  sizes  are 
being  made.  We  quote  steel  bars  at  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  bar  iron  at  3.50c.,  f.o.b.  mill  or  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  small  dealers  to  refuse  to  sell  at  the  prices  which 
are  now  being  offered  for  delivery  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Heavy  melting  steel  was  sold  last  week  for  de- 
livery at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  at  $28  per  ton.  No.  1  railroad 
wrought  is  scarce  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  and  No.  1 
yard  wrought  is  being  substituted  in  a  great  many 
cases,  dealers  now  obtaining  $33  to  $35  for  the  latter 
grade.  No.  1  forge  fire  and  bundled  sheets  are  also 
higher.  We  quote  as  follows  for  delivery  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $28.00  to  $29.00 

Steel   rail.s,    rerolling    38.00  to  40.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 36.00  to  38.00 

Old    iron    rails 38.00  to  40.00 

Old   carwheels    34.00  to  36.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 35.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 33.00  to  35.00 

No.  1  forge  fire 23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled  sheets 23.00  to  24.00 

No.  2  busheling 15.50  to  16.50 

Steel  turnings  (for  blast  furnace  use)  15.50  to  16.00 
Machine    .shop    turnings    (for    rolling 

mill  use)    18.00  to  19.00 

Cast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use).    15.50  to  16  00 

Cast  borings    (clean) 20.00 

No.  1  cast 31.00  to  33.00 

Grate  bars    21.50  to  22.50 

Stove  plate 22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad  malleable 30.00  to  32.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes  (new  specifications)    30.00  to  32.50 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Dec.  10. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  situation  is  summed  up  in. 
the  statement  that  while  inquiries  are  numerous  and 
insistent,  furnaces  are  obliged  to  disregard  them  in 
a  large  measure,  because  of  their  inability  to  accept 
more  than  very  limited  additional  business  under  pres- 
ent disabilities  in  the  way  of  coke  and  labor  shortage 
and  other  uncertainties  and  cannot  in  consequence  quote 
definitely  on  future  commitments,  or  promise  deliveries. 
This  week  the  situation  is  made  worse  by  severe 
weather  conditions,  deep  snows  and  high  winds,  which 
have  clogged  railroad  yards,  disrupted  railroad  traffic 
and  brought  freight  movement  almost  to  a  stand- 
still. One  producer  reports  two  inquiries  of  10,000 
tons  each  for  basic  on  which  it  was  obliged  to  decline 
to  quote.  Some  furnaces  are  not  selling  anything,  even 
for  last  half,  owing  to  sold  up  conditions  for  first 
half  and  uncertainties  regarding  supplies  of  raw  nia- 
terials  later  on.  One  selling  interest  states  that  its 
inquiries,  which  are  of  considerable  volume,  would  be 
larger  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  its  regular  buyers 
and  others  know  that  it  is  sold  to  the  limit  and  is  out 
of  the  market.  In  foundry  coke,  the  situation  is  a 
little  easier  and  heavy  buying  of  foundry  coke  orders 
is  reported.  We  continue  to  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b. 
furnace,  Buffalo: 

No.  1  foundry $34.50 

No.    2    X 33.50 

No.  3  foundry 32.50 

Gray  forge    32.00 

Malleable 33.50 

Basic 33.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo 39.75 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  to  show  great 
strength,  and  the  demand  for  heavy  melting  steel,  par- 
ticularly, is  very  heavy.  The  shortage  in  this  com- 
modity is  becoming  exceedingly  pronounced,  only  small 
tonnages  now  being  obtainable,  and  many  yards  of 
dealers  are  entirely  depleted  of  this  class  of  stock 
on  account  of  the  pressing  demand.  Stocks  of  many 
other  grades  are  also  becoming  much  contracted,  as 
railroad  scrap  lists  are  light;  rolling  stock  being  oper- 
ated as  long  as  possible  without  renewals,  and  making 
scrapped  materials  of  much  smaller  volume  than  usual. 
Dealers  have  been  notified  this  week  of  embargoes 
placed  on  some  additional  consuming  points,  and  owing 
to  the  increasing  difficulties  in  shipping  caused  by 
embargoes  and  by  tied  up  conditions  in  freight  move- 
ment in  this  vicinity  this  week  resulting  from  severe 
weather  and  heavy  snows,  the  transaction  of  business 
has  been  seriously  hampered;  in  fact,  some  dealers 
are  not  attempting  to  do  any  business  on  account  of 
these  conditions.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
prices  of  any  commodities  on  the  list  this  week,  and 
we  continue  to  quote  dealers'  asking  prices,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy    melting   steel.. ^ $29.00  to  $30.00 

Low  phosphorus    40.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 34.00  to  35.00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast. .  . .    30.00  to  81.00 

Iron   axles    45.00 

Steel  axles   45.00 

Carwheels     32.00  to  33.00 

Railroad  malleable 29.00  to  30.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 18.00  to  18. .'JO 

Heavy    axle    turnings 26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings 19.00  to  20.00 

Iron  rails    37.00  to  38.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate   21.00  to  22.00 

Wrought   pipe    26.00  to  27.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 26.00  to  2,7.00 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap    19.00  to  20.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Practically  all  lines  of 
finished  materials  show  good  demand.  Considerable 
interest  is  being  expressed  by  iron  and  steel  users  as 
to  the  results  of  the  meeting  scheduled  to  take  place 
at  Washington  looking  to  the  fixing  of  steel  commodity 
prices  for  the  first  part  of  1918.  There  is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  some  selling  agencies  that  prices  on 
at  least  some  of  the  commodities  will  be  higher  than 
the  present  schedule,  due  to  increased  costs.  One 
local  maker  of  billets  reports  that  it  is  out  of  the 
market  for  one  year,  the  United  States  Government 
and    some   of   the    allied    Governments    having   taken 
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all  of  its  product  for  that  period  of  time,  and  a  maker 
of  wire  rods  states  that  it  is  contracted  ahead  for  its 
entire  production  for  between  six  and   seven  months. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  11.— {By  Wire.) 
Pig  Iron. — Latest  reports  show  that  there  has  been 
no  general  shutdown  of  furnaces  in  either  the  Hanging 
Rock  district  or  in  the  South  due  to  the  shortage  of 
coke  on  account  of  the  severe  weather  of  the  past  few 
days.  However,  one  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  furnace 
producing  silvery  iron  has  been  compelled  to  bank,  thus 
adding  to  the  scarcity  of  high  silicon  iron.  Steel  mak- 
ing irons  are  exceedingly  scarce  and  one  prominent 
firm  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  if  basic  iron 
could  be  obtained,  over  100,000  tons  could  be  disposed 
of  immediately.  Malleable  is  needed  by  only  compara- 
tively few  firms,  but  its  scarcity  is  almost  as  marked 
as  that  for  basic.  The  foundries  are  engaged  now  in 
trying  to  obtain  sufficient  shipments  of  coke  to  carry 
them  through  the  year.  This  situation  is  more  serious 
with  the  furnaces  and  iron  production  will  doubtless 
be  cut  down  more  than  usual  on  account  of  the  holiday 
season  that  will  last  longer  than  usual,  partly  due  to 
the  independent  attitude  of  laborers  in  different  col*, 
and  pig  iron  producing  districts.  Inquiries  for  foundry 
iron  are  scarce.  Shipments  en  route  have  been  delayed 
indefinitely.  Government  requirements  are  receiving 
first  attention,  but  even  priority  orders  have  not  re- 
lieved the  situation  as  far  as  basic  iron  is  concerned. 
Based  on  freight  rate  of  $2.90,  Birmingham,  and  $1.26 
from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  for  1917  ship- 
ment, prices  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft $35.90 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  2 oloc 

Basic,  Northern  34.26 

Coke. — The  movement  of  all  freight  is  in  a  snarl  on 
account  of  the  blizzard  that  struck  the  Central  West  the 
latter  part  of  last  week.  Prompt  deliveries  of  coke  are 
of  course  out  of  the  question.  Iron  furnaces  in  the 
Hanging  Rock  district  were  able  to  operate  until  to-day, 
but  unless  a  further  supply  of  coke  is  received  shortly, 
some  of  them  may  be  compelled  to  bank  temporarily. 
Foundry  coke  consumers  are  also  very  anxious  and  are 
making  every  effort  to  obtain  a  future  supply.  They 
are  also  using  sparingly  what  coke  they  have  on  hand. 
The  transportation  heads  of  different  firms  are  deluged 
with  requests  from  customers  to  locate  cars  already  en 
route,  but  so  far  this  week  they  have  been  very  much 
handicapped. 

Finished  Material.— Business  continued  to  drop  off 
with  the  jobbers  last  week,  but  the  blizzard  Saturday 
has  almost  completely  tied  up  all  operations  and  only 
the  most  urgent  out-of-town  shipments  are  made.  Ship- 
ments from  the  mills  are  also  delayed  with  not  much 
chance  that  the  situation  can  be  cleared  up  within  the 
next  few  days.  The  jobbers  have  now  added  the  full 
freight  rate  from  Pittsburgh  instead  of  quoting  even 
figures  as  heretofore  with  the  usual  jobbers'  differential 
added. 

Old  Material.— Business  is  at  a  complete  standstill 
and  scrap  that  was  loaded  on  cars  for  shipment  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district  early  last  week  is  still  somewhere 
en  route.  The  following  are  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  cars, 
southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati. 
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Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  11. —  {By  Wire.) 
Two  furnaces  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
which  were  out  because  of  coke  shortage  caused  by 
fire  which  destroyed  the  washer  at  the  Sayreton  mines, 
are  again  in  operation.  The  Sloss  Sheffield  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.  has  blown  out  a  furnace  at  Sheffield  for  re- 
pairs, but  has  completed  a  new  furnace  at  the  same 
place  and  will  start  it.  The  end  of  the  week  iron 
market  is  the  same  as  last  week,  with  production  off 
and  small  lot  sales  being  made  for  delivery  the  first 
half  of  next  year.  Soil  pipe  plants  are  shutting  down 
indefinitely.  They  have  no  business.  There  is  a  little 
apprehension  owing  to  the  report  that  the  Government 
proposes  a  downward  revision  of  prices  Jan.  1. 


British  Steel  Market 


Pig  Iron  for  Export  Advanced — American  Orders 
for  Ferromanganese  Held  Up 

{By  Cable) 

London,  Eng.,  Dec.  12. 

Cleveland  hematite  pig  iron  for  export  to  the  Allies 
has  been  advanced  to  147s.  6d.  but  for  the  home 
trade  is  unchanged  at  122s.  6  d.  American  semi- 
finished steel  is  in  poor  demand.  Wire  rods  for  Janu- 
ary &  March  shipment  are  quoted  nominal  at  about 
£21  c.i.f.  Ferromanganese  is  steady  with  American 
orders  in  abeyance.    We  quote  as  follows: 

Tin  plates  coke,  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  fo.b.  Wales, 
3ls.  3d. 

Ferromanganese  |270  c.i.f.  nominal  for  export  to  America, 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.   £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  in  Thb 
Iron  Age  of  July  19,  p.  171. 

Revision    of    Maximum   Pig-iron   Prices — Large 
Tin  Plate  Orders  for  France 

{By  Mail) 

London,  England,  Nov.  20. — Further  develop- 
ments in  regard  to  a  revision  of  official  prices  are 
still  in  abeyance  but  an  announcement  may  be  made 
any  day.  The  position  is  full  of  complexities,  hence 
the  delay  which  is  causing  considerable  inconvenience. 
Various  rumors  have  been  afloat  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  new  conditions  created  by  the  recent  rise  in  fuel, 
but  nothing  reliable  is  known  as  to  the  result  of  the 
conference  on  the  adjustment  in  pig-iron  prices.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  authorities  are  disposed  to  grant  a 
subsidy  to  smelters  rather  than  interfere  with  the 
maxima  in  force,  and  producers  seem  to  favor  this. 
A  readjustment  of  the  whole  position  both  of  pig  iron 
and  finished  material  is  imperative. 

New  business  in  Cleveland  common  foundry  iron  is 
small,  applications  for  this  month's  deliveries  having 
already  been  dealt  with.  Consumption  is  on  a  big 
scale,  but  deliveries  are  delayed  by  car  shortage,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  arrears  will  be  made  up  next 
month.  For  new  orders  makers'  terms  are  subject  to 
any  official  change  enforced.  General  export  business 
is  quiet,  although  a  fair  tonnage  has  been  arranged 
for  Italy,  both  of  Cleveland  foundry  iron  and  hema- 
tite. The  latter  shows  no  sign  of  becoming  easier,  but 
sufficient  metal  is  available  to  keep  home  users'  early 
requirements  covered.  The  allocation  of  supplies  is 
strictly  controlled,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  prospect  of 
an  enlarged  output  over  the  year-end  will  materialize. 
There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  coke  at  the  new  maximum 
rates,  the  price  for  good  medium  furnace  material 
being  35s.  6d.  delivered  at  works. 

The  open  market  in  semi-finished  steel  remains  very 
bare,  owing  to  the  quantities  requisitioned  on  Govern- 
ment account.  The  placing  of  orders  for  Welsh  sheet 
bars  and  billets  is  extremely  difficult,  and  American 
material  remains  lifeless,  buyers  being  reluctant  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  few  offers  of  wire  rods  through 
merchants  at  around  £26  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  near  ship- 
ment. 

Pending    an    official    adjustment    in    raw    material. 
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manufacturers  are  merely  looking  on,  the  negotiation 
of  new  orders  in  order  to  retain  old  customers  being 
subject  to  any  revision.  Amid  the  prevailing  unsettle- 
ment  the  pressure  of  working,  however,  is  intense,  the 
steel  mills  being  faced  with  a  big  accumulation  of  Gov- 
ernment work,  while  the  calls  made  for  shipbuilding 
are  greater  than  ever.  Ordinary  mercantile  work 
stands  aside.  The  market  in  uncontrolled  material 
rules  strong,  with  a  ceaseless  active  demand  for  mild 
steel  bars,  which  are  selling  up  to  £19  delivered  net 
for  early  delivery.  Steel  strip  is  dearer  at  £28  de- 
livered net  for  early  delivery.  Steel  hoops  rule  slow, 
but  there  is  big  inquiry  for  bar  iron. 

Very  little  American  material  is  finding  its  way  to 
this  side,  and  this  chiefly  consists  of  second-hand  lots 
for  which  freight  is  difficult  to  secure.  Steel  bars  were 
recently  sold  at  £35  c.i.f.  for  early  shipment  to  India 
and  at  £24  f.o.b.  New  York. 

The  feature  in  tin  plates  has  teen  the  placing  of 
further  big  orders  for  France  direct  with  makers  for 
November-December  delivery,  the  total  being  about 
150,000  boxes,  and  additional  quantities  are  required 
for  December-January.  There  is  more  activity  in  the 
home  trade,  and  the  works,  being  already  well  booked 
over  the  year-end,  insist  on  the  full  maximum  basis  of 
30s,  net  for  col^es  20  by  14.  Making  allowance  for  the 
higher  cost  of  tin  in  accordance  with  the  regulations, 
to-day's  quotation  is  30s.  10%d.,  with  business-  done 
thereat.  For  some  time  past  makers'  stocks  in  certain 
descriptions  of  wasters  have  accumulated  owing  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  in  regard  to  use  outside  of  war 
work,  but  this  is  now  being  remedied  by  the  issue  of 
permits  for  various  mercantile  purposes  for  which 
facilities  were  heretofore  withheld.  It  is  likely  that 
the  ruling  maximum  basis  may  be  raised  shortly  to 
cover  higher  costs. 

The  Ferromanganese  Situation 

There  has  been  a  further  material  drop  in  ferro- 
manganese lately,  which,  however,  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  any  revival  of  business,  and  the  market  is 
very  unsettled.  The  current  c.i.f.  quotation  for  Ameri- 
can North  Atlantic  ports  is  now  about  $275  for  the 
next  half  year,  at  which  a  small  order  has  been  placed 
for  Canada.  American  buyers  held  aloof  lately,  but 
seem  again  to  operate.  The  demand  from  Allies  and 
neutrals  is  again  moderate,  with  small  lots  reported 
sold  at  about  £60  for  loose  f.o.b.  Conferences  have 
been  going  on  with  the  authorities  regarding  a  revision 
of  the  home  trade  price  of  £25,  which  is  considered  far 
too  low  in  view  of  the  high  costs,  and  as  compared  with 
export  terms.  It  was  rumored  recently  that  the  figure 
of  £40  would  be  adopted,  but  no  decision  has  yet  been 
come  to.  Freightage  as  regards  Indian  manganese 
ores  is  extremely  difficult  and  chiefly  a  matter  of  Gov- 
ernment accommodation,  while  costs  have  risen  very 
high. 

New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  12. 
Pig  Iron. — If  any  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
regulation  of  shipments  by  railroads  it  is  not  manifest 
in  improved  conditions.  If  there  is  any  change  it  is 
for  the  worse  on  account  of  the  extremely  cold  weather 
for  the  past  two  or  three  days.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  unless  heavy  snows  fall  there  will  be  improve- 
ments soon.  The  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  pig  iron  is 
pronounced,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  place  orders  for 
shipment  prior  to  next  July.  Negotiations  are  still 
pending  for  the  shipment  of  about  6000  tons  of  basic 
from  Birmingham  to  the  Pittsburgh  district.  In  the 
case  of  foundries  having  Government  work,  special 
effort  is  being  made  by  sellers  to  satisfy  requirements. 
For  early  delivery  we  quote  as  follows: 

No.  1  X $35.25 

No.  2  X 34.25 

No.  2    Plain 33.75 

No.  2  Southern   (rail  and  water) $38.75  to    39.25 

No.  2  Southern   (all  rail) 39.15  to    39.65 

No.  2  X  Virginia    37.00  to    37.25 

Ferroalloys. — The  domestic  ferromanganese  market 
is  quiet  but  firm  at  $240  to  $245,  delivered.    Inquiry  is 


less  than  last  week  and  sales  have  been  fewer.  A  trans- 
action involving  500  tons  for  delivery  in  the  first  half 
is  reported  at  $240,  with  smaller  lots  at  the  quotations 
noted.  With  production  at  a  decidedly  less  rate  in 
November  than  in  October  and  with  the  October  ex- 
ports much  in  excess  of  the  general  estimate,  the  avail- 
able supply  has  been  materially  lessened.  There  is 
some  prediction  of  a  scarcity  in  the  coming  months, 
especially  if  reports  are  true  that  manganese  ore  ship- 
ments from  Brazil  are  being  curtailed.  Spiegeleisen  is 
quiet  at  $60  to  $65,  furnace,  for  any  delivery  with  sales 
of  moderate  amounts  reported.  Ferrosilicon,  50  per 
cent,  continues  strong  at  $150  to  $175,  depending  on  con- 
ditions and  delivery. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — On  835  tons  of  cast-iron  pipe,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  4  in.  to  24  in.,  bids  were  received 
Tuesday  by  Jersey  City  and  were  as  follows:  R.  D. 
Wood  &  Co.  (low  bidder),  $46.95,  net,  all  sizes;  John 
Fox  &  Co.,  $48.40,  net,  all  sizes;  United  States  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  all  sizes  except  4  in.,  $56.15; 
4  in.,  $59.50;  Warren  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  24  in. 
and  20  in.,  $48.49;  12  in.,  $48.55;  6,  8  and  10  in.,  $48.59; 
4  in.,  $53.25.  A  considerable  tonnage  of  large  pipe  was 
involved  and  the  business  was  considered  attractive. 
Nominal  quotations  continue  at  $56.50  for  6  in.  and 
heavier,  and  $59.50  for  4  in. 

Old  Material. — Active  demand  for  heavy  melting 
steel  and  some  other  grades  continues  and  dealers  are 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  permits  to  make 
deliveries.  For  this  reason  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  is  not  large.  There  is  still  some  talk  about 
prices  being  fixed  by  the  Government,  but  no  definite 
information  is  obtainable.  If  there  is  any  change  in  the 
market  it  is  in  a  slight  improvement  in  the  heavy  steel 
situation  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  We  quote  prices  of 
brokers  as  follows  to  New  York  producers  and  dealers, 
per  gross  ton.  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap    (for  ship- 
ment   to    ea.'-tern    Pennsylvania.  ..  .$25.00  to  $26.00 
Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 25.00  to  26.00 

Relaying  rails    55.00  to  60.00 

Rerolling  rails   35.00  to  36.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 41.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 32.00  to  33.00 

Wrought-iron   track   scrap 28.00  to  30.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought  long 28.00  to  30  00 

Light  iron  g.oo  to  10  00 

Cast  borings   (clean) 16.50  to  17.50 

Machine-shop  turnings 15.00  to  16.00 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings 14.00  to  15.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe    (1    in.    minimum 

diameter),  not  under  2  ft.  long 27.00  to  28.00 

Dealers  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting 
as  follows  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  but  for 
delivery  to  cupola  platforms  of  Brooklyn  foundries 
about  $3  more  is  quoted: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $28.00  to  $29.00 

No.    1    heavy    cast    (column,   building 

materials,  etc.)    23.00  to  24.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast    boilers, 

„  etc. )    23.00  to  24.00 

Stove  plate   20.00  to  21.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Malleable  cast  (railroad) 27  on  to  28  no 

Old  carwheels   29.00  to  30.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  business  has  been 
small  in  volume.  The  railroad  chaos  on  top  of  the 
license  difficulties  has  clearly  discouraged  export  move- 
ments and  the  general  uncertainty  of  the  country,  both 
in  respect  to  the  demands  of  the  Government  and  the 
fixing  of  prices,  has  chilled  interest  for  the  moment  on 
the  part  of  domestic  consumers.  In  spite  of  the  over- 
flowing condition  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  Gov- 
ernment contracting  goes  on  slowly,  the  result,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  mushroom  growth  of  departments  and 
the  difficulty  thus  of  completing  designs  and  expediting 
business.  Betterment  is  not  expected  until  uncertain- 
ties of  prices  and  transportation  are  somewhat  clarified. 
Makers  of  bolts  and  nuts  are  finding  it  possible  to 
make  much  better  deliveries  than  recently,  owing  to  a 
reduced  demand  in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  how  far 
this  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  general  diminished  de- 
mand in  the  last  few  months  is  difficult  to  state.  One 
mill  which  resists  making  contracts  has  sold  2000  tons 
of  steel  bars  on  definite  specifications,  thus  making  the 
order  one  at  the  mill's  convenience  without  specific 
statement  as  to  the  period  which  the  order  covers.    A 
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maker  of  plates  has  emphasized  that  on  any  future 
sales  it  must  be  specifically  indicated  that  deliveries  are 
contingent  on  priority  on  account  of  Government  needs 
and  the  sales  are  not  subject  to  readjustment  with  any 
new  schedule  of  prices.  An  inquiry  for  2300  tons  of 
universal  plates,  10  to  24  in.  in  width,  for  France,  is 
noted.  Also  27,000  kegs  of  nails  for  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  To  hasten  the 
closure  of  contracts  for  fabricated  steel  work,  as  for 
shipbuilding,  the  fabricating  interests  are  planning  to 
open  an  office  in  Washington.  Meanwhile  demand  for 
fabricated  steel  work  is  dull,  about  the  only  fresh 
inquiry  being  300  tons  for  the  Southern  Railroad.  Con- 
tract awards  include  650  tons  for  the  brass  foundry  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  and  300  tons  for  the  Morse 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Brooklyn,  both  awarded  to  the  American 
Bridge  Co.;  and  950  tons  for  crane  runways  in  Wash- 
ington and  425  tons  for  buildings  at  Lake  Denmark, 
both  placed  with  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  We  quote 
mill  shipments  of  steel  bars  at  3.095c.,  New  York; 
shapes  3.195c.,  plates  3.445c.  and  bar  iron  3.695c.,  New 
York.  Out  of  store  prices  are  Ic.  higher  and  to  all  must 
be  added  3  per  cent  of  the  freight  charge  for  the  trans- 
portation tax. 


IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Market    Unresponsive    and    Public    Shows    No 
Inclination  to  Buy  or  to  Sell 

The  market  last  week  reacted  but  briefly  to  both 
adverse  and  favorable  influences.  A  drop  in  quotations, 
caused  by  President  Wilson's  reference  in  his  message 
to  Congress  to  further  price  fixing,  was  followed  by  a 
marked  trend  in  the  other  direction,  due  to  a  gen- 
erally favorable  interpretation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  recommendation  for  unification 
of  the  railroads  and  to  the  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  further  taxation  would  be  avoided 
if  possible.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  transactions 
fell  off  steadily,  and  on  Saturday  less  than  100,000 
shares  changed  hands,  the  lowest  aggregate  sales  for 
the  short  session  in  a  long  time.  The  public  continues 
to  stay  out  of  the  market. 

Steel  stocks  showed  a  much  sharper  decline  than  in 
the  preceding  week.  Of  the  active  issues  the  only 
advances  were  Midvale  Steel,  com.,  %  and  Superior 
Steel,  com.,  Vt.  point.  Small  sales  of  the  preferred 
stocks  of  Crucible  Steel,  American  Car  &  Foundry,  and 
a  few  of  the  smaller  companies  were  at  slightly  higher 
levels.  U.  S.  Steel,  com.,  declined  5^4  points  and  pref., 
1  point;  Bethlehem  Steel,  com.,  5"%,  class  B,  5%,  and 
pref.,  1/^;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  com.,  214,  pref.,  1%. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Tuesday  of  last  week  to  Wednesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows: 


AlUs-Chalm.  com. 
Allis-Chalm.  pf.. 
Am.  Can  com. . . . 

Am.  Can  pf 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry, 

com 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry. 

pf. 

Am.  Loco,  com . . . 
Am.  Ship  com... 
Am.  Steel  Fdrlen. 
Bald.  Loco.  com. 
Steel  com . . 

St.,  CI.IHH  B. 

Steel  pf 

Fdry.  com 

Cent.  Fdry.  pf. . 
Chic.  I'neu.  Tool 

Colo.  Fuel 

Cruc.  Steel  com. 
Cruc.  Steel  pf 
Deere  &  Co  pf .  . . 
Oen.  Electric  . . . 
ex.  No  Ore  Ct. 
Gulf  StateH  Steel.. 
Int.  Har.  of  N.  J, 
com 


Beth. 
Beth. 
Beth. 
Cent. 


108     -110 


Int.  Har.  of  N.  J. 

pf 92     -  95 

Int.     Har.     Corp. 

pf 93 

Lacka.  Steel 77%-  80% 

Lake  Super.  Corp.  11  -  11% 
Mid  vale  Steel  ...  40%-  43% 
Nat.    En.   &   Stm. 

com 33     -  36Mi 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake.  101     -108 
Nova  Scotia  Steel.  63     -  65 
Pitts.  Steel  pf...   89V^-  89% 
Press.  Steel  com..   50     -  51% 
Ry.    Steel    Spring 

com 41     -  42 

Repuhllc  com 72>4-  76% 

Republic  pf 94     -  94% 

SloMS  com 371^-  88 

Superior  Steel  ...  32  -  85  Mi 
Un.  Alloy  Steel..   85%-  36 

U.  S.  Pipe  com 11  % 

U.  S.  Steel  com.  .85     -  90 
U.   8.   Steel   pf .  .  .105%-108% 

Va.  I.  C,  &  Coke 50 

Warwick 

WestlMffh.  Elec...   86%-  88 


unci  extra  1  per  cent  on  the  common,  and  quarl<!rly,  1%  per 
cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Jan.   1. 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.,  quarterly,  1 V4  per  cent  on 
the  common,  payable  Jan.  3,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred, payable  Jan.   21. 

The  American  Steel  Foundries,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent, 
payable  Dec.   31. 

The  General  Fireprooflng  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  common  and  preferred,  payable  Jan.   1. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  3  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  pay- 
able Jan.   1. 

The  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  quarterly,  1  '^  per  cent  on  the 
common  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Feb.  1. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly,  2%  per  cent,  pay- 
able Jan.  2. 


M 


Industrial  Finances 

The  November  record  of  business  insolvency  re- 
ported by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  emphasizes  the  underlying 
strength  of  business,  and  commercial  failures  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  to  date  disclose  a  numerical 
reduction  of  19  per  cent  and  a  contraction  of 
6  per  cent  in  the  amount  from  the  relatively 
light  mortality  of  1916.  The  November  defaults,  981, 
are  the  smallest  in  number,  excepting  the  963  reverses 
of  September,  this  year,  of  any  month  back  to  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  and  fall  below  those  of  November  of  all 
years  since  1909.  Comparing  with  last  year,  there  ap- 
pears a  decrease  of  270,  or  more  than  20  per  cent,  and 
from  the  high  point  for  the  period,  1815  insolvencies 
in  November,  1914,  there  is  a  similar  difference  of 
834  failures,  or  fully  45  per  cent.  Moreover,  last  month's 
liabilities  of  $13,635,605,  while  larger  than  in  October, 
September  and  May  and  April  of  this  year,  are  less 
than  in  any  November  back  to  1910,  though  the  im- 
provement over  the  figures  of  a  year  ago  is  only  about 
$500,000.  But  when  comparison  is  made  with  November, 
1914,  a  decline  of  nearly  50  per  cent  is  shown. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Electric  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind.,  has 
issued  $150,000  preferred  stock,  making  its  total  capital- 
ization $400,000. 

The  reduction  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Howard 
Shipyards  &  Dock  Co.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  from  $800,000 
to  $400,000  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  steps  in  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  company,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  back- 
ing to  build  oceangoing  ships. 

The  Kentucky  Solvay  Coke  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $2,500,000  to  $5,000,000. 
No  further  improvements  for  the  organization  are  con- 
templated other  than  those  already  mentioned.  Eaton 
Rhodes  &  Co.,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati, 
are  sales  agents  for  the  company's  product. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  automobile  tire  industry 
the  past  year  is  indicated  by  the  annual  report  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  «&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Its  sales 
for  the  year  ended  Oct.  31  amounted  to  $111,549,522,  a 
gain  of  74.37  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

A  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Liberty  Steel  Co. 
will  be  held  at  Warren,  Ohio,  on  Friday,  Dec.  14,  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  increasing  its  capital  stock. 
Edward  F.  Clarke  is  president,  and  the  company  con- 
templates making  some  additions  to  its  plant  now  under 
way. 

The  East  Ohio  Gas  Co.  has  filed  a  certificate  with 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio,  increasing  its  capital 
from  $20,000,000  to  $45,000,000. 

A  fourth  and  final  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  amounting 
to  $16,079  was  declared  and  ordered  paid  to  creditors 
of  the  Milwaukee  Motor  Co.  at  the  final  meeting  to 
close  up  the  affairs  of  the  bankrupt  estate.  Total 
dividends  paid  amount  to  41  per  cent  of  proven  claims 
of  $267,993.  The  company  was  adjudged  bankrupt 
on  June  30,  1913. 


Dividends 

The  AIll»-Chalmer«  MfK.  Co.,  quart<Tly.  1%  per  cent  and 
extra  %  per  cent  on  account  of  accumulated  dividends  on 
the  preferred,  payable  Jan.  15. 

The  Arrtr-rlTTi  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  quarterly,   1  per  cent 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  increased  the  wages 
of  employees  at  its  machine  and  repair  shops,  Altoona, 
Pa.,  10  per  cent  in  the  price  paid  for  piece-work,  effec- 
tive December  1.  The  advance  in  certain  classes  of 
work  will  average  as  high  as  20  per  cent. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb.,  New  York,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.; 
Boston,  21.5c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  13.5c.;  Cin- 
cinnati, 18.5c.;  Indianapolis,  20c.;  Chicago,  21.5c.;  St. 
Louis,  27c.;  Kansas  City,  47c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000 
lb.;  St.  Paul,  35.5c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver, 79c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Omaha,  47c.; 
minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham, 46c.;  Pacific  Coast,  75c.;  minimum  carload, 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c. ;  minimum  carload,  40,000  lb. 
and  85c.;  minimum  carload,  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas 
City  is  40c.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to 
Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.,  to  St,  Paul 
35.5c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c.,  mini- 
mum carload  46,000  lb.  A  3  per  cent  transportation 
tax  now  applies. 

Structural    Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.;  channels,  3  to  15  in.  angles,  3  to  6 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  %  in  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in. 
and  over,  3c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $3.50  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1-in.  and 
longer,  including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an 
advance  over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1-in.,  $2.50. 
Bright  basic  wire,  $3.35  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire, 
Nos.  6  to  9,  $3.25  ;  galvanized  wire,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  barb 
wire,  and  fence  staples  $4.35  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $3.65  ; 
polished  fence  staples,  $3.G5  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.40  base; 
these  prices  being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the 
smaller  trade,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point 
of  delivery,  terms  60  days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash 
in  10  days.  Discounts  on  woven-wire  fencing  are  47  per 
cent  off  list  for  carload  lots,  46  per  cent  for  lOOO-rod  lots, 
and  45  per  cent  off  for  small  lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets 

Large  rivets   $4.65  base 

7.15  in.  X  6  In.  smaller  and  shorter  rivets.  45-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts  h.p.  nuts,  %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. ..  .50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t  nuts,  %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller    and    shorter 40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and    longer 35-5  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,   %   in.  x  5  in. 

Smaller   and   shorter,   rolled   threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   40-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 40  per  cent  off  list 

Lag    bolts    50-10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 50  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.  blank 2.50c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed   nuts,   hex.,   blank 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.,  tapped 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  hex.,  tapped 2.10c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.   and  hex.  nuts,  blank 2.25c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.   and  t.   sq.  and  hex.  nuts,  tapped.  ...  2.00c.  per  lb.  off  list 
Semi-finished  hex.  nuts. 

%   in.  and  larger 60-10-10  per  cent  off  list 

9/16  in.  and  smaller 70.5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bo:ts    70-10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts    2  %  per  cent  extra  for  bulk 

Tire  bolts   50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

The  above  discounts  are  from  present  lists  now  in  effect. 

All  prices  carry  standard  ej^ras. 

Wire  Rods 

No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, $57  ;  chain  rods,  $65  ;  screw,  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and 
other  rods  of  that  character,  $65.  A  tentative  differential 
of  $10  per  ton  over  soft  rods  for  high  carbon  rods  has  been 
agreed  upon. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16  in.  and  larger,  $5  to  $5.50;  %  In., 
7/16  in.  and  \i,  in..  $7,  base.  Boat  spikes,  $5.25  per  100  lb., 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to  7.50c. 
to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  in  small  lots  for  fairly  prompt 
shipment. 

Terne  Plate 

Effective  Nov.  7,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plates  are  as 
follows:  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $15  per  package;  8-lb.  coating, 
I.  C,  $15.30  ;  12-lb.  coating,  I.  C.  $16.75  ;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C, 
$17.75;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20; 
30-lb.  coating,  1.  C,  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb. 
coating,  I.  C.  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight 
added  to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  2.90c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and  4.50c. 
to  5c.  from  warehouse  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment. 
Refined  iron  bars,  3.50c.  in  carload  and  larger  lots  f.o.b.  mill. 


Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  are  to  jobbers  for  carload  lots  on 
the  Pittsburgh  basing  card,  as  announced  Nov.  5  by  the 
Government  on  steel  pipe,  those  on  iron  pipe  being  the  sam« 
as  quoted  for  some  time : 

Butt  Weld 


Steel 

Inches  Black    Galv. 

J^,  %  and  %....    44 

J/j    48 

%  to  3 51 


Iron 

Inches  Black    Galv. 

%  and  Vi 23  -|-4 

%    24  +J 

%    28  10 

%    to   IVa 33  17 

Lap    Weld 


17% 
331^ 
37  Va 


2    44  31^1 

2'/2    to   6 47  34  Vi 

7    to    12 44  30% 

13    and    14 34%  .. 

15    32 


1%    18 

1%    25 

2    26 

2%    to   6 28 

7   to   12 25 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%,  %  and  % 40  22% 

Vj    45  32% 

%    to   IVa 49  36% 

2    to   3 50  37% 


%,    %   and   %...    22 

%    27 

%    to   1% 33 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2%   to  4. 


...    42 
...    45 

iVi    to   6 44 

7   to   8 

9    to   12 


40 
35 


30% 
33% 
32% 
26% 
21% 


1%    19 

%    25 

2 27 

2%    to   4 29 

4%    to   6 28 

7  to  8 20 

9   to    12 15 


3 

11 
12 
15 
12 


5 
14 
18 


4 
11 
14 
17 
16 
S 
3 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variations  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%   points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, announced  Nov.  13,  as  agreed  upon  by  manufacturers 
and  the  Government : 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

3%  to  4%   in 34 

2%  to  3%  in 24 

2%  in 17% 

1%  to  2  in 13 


Charcoal  Iron 

3%  to  4%  in 12% 

3  to  31/4    in +   5 

2%  to  2%  in +   7% 

2  to  214  in ..+22% 

1%  to  1%  in -f-35 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless — Cold  Drawn  or  Hot  Rolled 
Per  Net  Ton 

1  in $340 

1%  in 280 

1%  in 270 


1%  in 220 


Per  Net  Ton 

1%  in $220 

2  to  2%  in 190 

2%  to  3%  in 180 

4  in 200 

4%  to  5  in 220 

These  prices  do  not  apply  to  special  specifications  for  loco- 
motive tubes  nor  to  special  specifications  for  tubes  for  the 
Navy  Department,  which  will  be  subject  to  special  negotia- 
tion. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 

[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

Blue  Annealed — Bessemer  Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.  3  to  8 4  20 

Nos.    9   and   10 '.      '"''    4*25 

Nos.    11   and   12 ....' '    430 

Nos.    13  and   14 \    435 

Nos.   15   and   16 .* .'    4.45 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.    17    to   21 4  80 

Nos.    22  and   24 '  '    485 

Nos.    25   and   26 490 

No.    27    ; ■  ■       ■  ■    4'Qr; 

No.    28    ?no 

No.  29 ::::;:::::::::::::;:;:  i;o5 

No.    30    5.15 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Gage — Bessemer 

Nos.  10  and   11 525 

No.s.  12   and   14 '.'.'.'.'. 535 

Nos.  15   and   16 ''    r'r.n 

Nos.  17    to    21 56^ 

Nos.  22  and   24 '..',  s'sb 

Nos.  25  and   26 5^95 

No.  27  ;.;::  eib 

No.    28 6  2,5 

No.    29    650 

No.  30 ::;.  6:75 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate-— Bessemer 

No.s.   15   and   16 4  so 

No.s.  17  to  21 4I5 

Nos.  22  to  24 490 

Nos.   25  and   27 4qc; 

No.  28 ::::::::  5:00 

No.    29    <;  0^ 

No.  30 :.:.::::::: 505 

Nos.    30%    and   31.....'." 510 
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Metal  Markets 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early   Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,     , Lead ^  , Spelter ^ 

Electro-     New       New         St.         New  St. 

Dec.        Lake       lytic        York      York       Louis     York  Louis 

5 23.50*      23.50*      85.00*      6.50        6.37»^      8.00  7.75 

6 23.50*      23.50*      85.00*      6.50        6  37i%      8.00  7.75 

7 23.50*      23.50*      84.50*      6.50        6.37^      7.87y2      7.621/2 

8 23.50*       23.50*       6.50        6.37y2      7. 621/3  7.62% 

10 23.50*       23.50*      86.00*      6.50        6.371^      7.75  7.50 

11 23.50*      23.50*     86.00*     6.50        6.37%      7.75  7.50 

*Nominal. 

New  York,  Dec.  12. 
Government  fixed  prices  for  both  lead  and  spelter 
are  a  probability,  thus  placing  all  the  markets  under 
control.  In  the  meantime  business  is  of  small  propor- 
tions. Copper  continues  unchanged.  Tin  is  again  nom- 
inally higher.  Lead  is  dull  and  firm.  Spelter  is  lifeless 
and  lower.    Antimony  is  steady  and  inactive. 

New  York 

Copper. — Negotiations,  or  at  least  consultations,  are 
in  progress  regarding  the  price  of  copper  for  all  of 
1918,  or  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year.  Whether 
any  change  will  be  made  in  the  23.50c.  price  of  the 
Government  is  mere  guess  work.  It  is  stated  that  it  is 
hard  for  some  producers  to  make  money  now,  and  it  is 
also  understood  that  recent  cost  inquiries  by  officials 
have  been  disappointing  rather  than  otherwise  in  that 
they  revealed  a  higher  level  than  expected  in  some 
cases.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  if  any 
change  at  all  is  made,  it  will  be  upward.  Copper  is 
flowing  smoothly  to  consumers  having  old  contracts  or 
Government  contracts.  It  is  being  sold  at  the  fixed 
price  to  the  general  trade  for  the  first  quarter,  while 
small  consumers  are  receiving  metal  from  jobbers  at 
24.67  V^c.  for  any  delivery. 

Tin. — There  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot  to  set 
aside  all  import  restrictions  regarding  tin  as  super- 
fluous and  to  have  its  distribution  and  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  which 
really  took  control  of  the  market  on  Monday  of  this 
week  without  official  announcement.  Considerable  of 
the  present  confusion  may  thus  be  eliminated.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  many  consumers, 
some  of  them  large  ones,  are  short  of  tin.  One  large 
consumer,  however,  has  parted  with  some  Banca  tin 
for  spot  delivery  to  needy  buyers,  turning  down  all 
others.  Lack  of  offers  has  made  a  dull  market  with 
nominal  prices  continually  rising  to  86c.,  New  York, 
yesterday,  for  spot  Straits.  Cables  are  very  much  de- 
layed, hindering  business.  There  has  been  a  moderate 
inquiry  for  prompt  shipment  from  England  and  a  little 
business  was  done  at  71c.  to  72c.,  subject  to  license. 
Arrivals  to  date  have  been  460  tons,  with  4840  tons 
afloat.  The  London  market  continues  to  advance,  spot 
Straits  beini?  quoted  yesterday  at  £299  per  ton,  an  ad- 
vance of  £5  in  the  week. 

Lead. — The  market  has  been  dull  and  without  in- 
terest, but  remains  firm  at  O.BOc,  New  York,  or  6.37%c., 
St.  Louis,  for  early  delivery  in  the  outside  market,  with 
the  quotation  of  the  leading  interest  still  at  6.25c.,  New 
York.  There  has  been  activity  here  and  there,  but  the 
quantities  disposed  of  have  not  been  large.  Most  pro- 
ducers are  entirely  sold  up  for  December  and  largely 
so  for  January.  Rumors  have  been  current  of  larger 
domestic  and  export  transactions  or  negotiations.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Government  has  closed  for  its  needs 
for  30  days,  but  the  quantity  and  price  are  not  known. 
It  is  generally  expected  that  a  maximum  price  for  lead 
will  be  established  soon. 

Spelter. — There  has  been  no  demand  and  the  market 
has  continued  to  weaken  until  now  prime  Western  for 
early  delivery  is  ffuoted  at  7.50c„  St.  Louis,  or  7.7Bc., 
New  York.  Production  is  constantly  getting  less,  but 
to  what  extent  it  has  been  curtailed  is  not  known. 
Some  place  it  at  80  per  cent;  others  at  50  per  cent,  but 


probably  40  per  cent  is  a  fair  estimate.  Nothing  has 
been  decided  apparently  in  the  price  fixing  matter  nor 
has  any  announcement  been  made  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment's probable  needs.  The  entire  situation  is  discour- 
aging and  a  turn  for  the  better  is  not  expected  until 
supply  and  demand  reach  a  balance.  Some  think  this 
condition  is  near  at  hand. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  again  quiet  after  some 
display  of  life  as  a  result  of  the  expected  effect  of  the 
embargo  on  imports.  Available  brands  are  quoted  at 
15.25c.  to  15.50c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — Demand  is  small  and  the  market  is  in- 
active at  36c.  to  38c.,  New  York,  for  No.  1  virgin  metal, 
98  to  99  per  cent  pure. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  practically  unchanged. 
Dealers'  selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible   (nominal) 23.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire   (nominal) 23  50 

Copper,    light   and    bottoms 21.00  to  22.00 

Brass,   heavy    17.25  to  17.50 

Brass,  light 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  machine  composition 23.75  to  24.00 

No.   1   yellow  rod  brass  turnings 14.50  to  14.75 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.19.00  to  19.50 

Lead,  heavy    6.00 

Lead,  tea 4.50 

Zinc 6.00 
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Gear  Shaping:  Macliine — Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Co.. 
Springfield,  Vt.  Booklet  entitled  "Design  of  Splines  and 
Clutch  Teeth."  Size,  6  x  9  in.  ;  pages,  22.  Is  a  collection  of 
suggestions  relating  to  the  use  of  the  involute  curve  in  the 
design  of  splines  and  clutch  teeth.  A  number  of  typical 
illustrations  serve  to  supplement  the  text  matter  in  which 
particular  reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  a  gear  shaping 
machine  for  their  production.  Condensed  specifications  of 
two  gear  shaping  machines  are  included. 

Tool  Grinding.— Norton  Co., ,  Worcester,  Mass.  Pam- 
phlet. Illustrates  and  describes  the  machinery  and  methods 
employed  for  grinding  cutters,  reamers,  drills,  taps,  dies  and 
lathe  planing  machine  tools.  The  important  points  to  be 
observed  in  connection  with  each  class  of  tools  are  brought 
out,  the  text  being  supplemented  by  numerous  line  and  half- 
tone illustrations.  Recommendations  as  to  the  grains  and 
grades  of  wheels  to  be  employed  are  included  in  a  number 
of  cases. 

Turret  Lathes — Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Bulletin  entitled  "Standardizing  in  the  Machine  Shop." 
Points  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  standpoint 
of  increased  output  and  lowered  production  cost  by  the  use 
of  the  company's  turret  lathe.  This  is  done  by  a  series  of 
illustrations  of  parts  that  have  been  produced  together  with 
views  of  the  machine  equipped  for  handling  the  different 
pieces  and  brief  descriptions  of  the  work  that  was  done.  In 
a  number  of  cases  dimensioned  drawings  are  presented  and 
in  each  instance  the  time  required  to  complete  the  work  is 
featured. 

Motor-Driven  Speed  I-athe.— Oliver  Machinery  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Circular.  Illustrations  and  descriptive 
matter  explain  the  operation  of  a  motor-driven  woodworking 
speed  lathe  employing  either  direct  or  alternating  current 
motors.  The  construction  of  ^the  lathe  is  described  at  some 
length  and  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  the  various 
features  are  included. 

PnonniRtlc  TooIr — Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.  Three  pamphlets.  Mention  a  line  of  chipping  and 
riveting  hammers  and  a  sand  rammer.  In  the  first  two  the 
construction  of  the  hammers  is  explained  in  some  detail  with 
Illustrations  of  the  various  styles  that  can  be  supplied  and 
their  component  parts.  In  the  last  bulletin  the  advantages 
of  pneumatic  ramming  In  foundries  and  for  other  work  is 
touched  upon  with  Illustrations  of  the  different  types  avail- 
able. 

Toolroom  Specialtlen.— Taft-Peirce  Mfg.  Co.,  Woon- 
Bockct,  R.  I.  Catalog  No.  2.  Describes  a  line  of  toolroom 
Hpcclftltles  which  Includes  bench  plates,  boring  equipment. 
BiiKOH  of  nil  kinds,  knees,  parallels,  sine  bars  and  V-blocks. 
Knoh  Hpcclalty  is  given  a  single  loose  leaf  with  an  illustra- 
tion, brief  description  and  In  some  cases  tables  of  the  various 
hIzoh  that  can  be  supplied.  A  feature  of  the  catalog  is  Its 
pjiglng  according  to  the  style  numbers  of  the  various  articles 
covered.  Mention  Is  also  made  o\  the  work  which  the  com- 
pany In  prepared  to  do  In  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
Hpeclal  gages,  fixtures  or  tools. 


Fence  Wire  Corrosion  and  Its  Causes 

Short  Life  of  Present-Day  Barb  Wire  as 
Compared  with  the  Older— Influence '  of 
Copper — Corrosion  Under  Trees  and  Bushes 

BY  OLIVER  W.   STOREY   


ABOUT  15  years  ago  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture received  many  complaints  from  farmers 
stating  that  wire  fences  corroded  rapidly.  As  a 
result  of  these  complaints  an  investigation  was  begun 
at  that  time  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  bring  about,  if  possible,  an  improvement  in  the 
corrosion-resisting  qualities  of  fence  wire.  Notwith- 
standing this  investigation,  the  preliminary  results  of 
which  are  embodied  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  239, 
there  appears  to  have  been  made  but  slightly  better 
wire  since  that  time.  Farmers  continue  to  complain  of 
the  short  life  of  the  present-day  wire  as  compared  to 
the  older  wires,  some  of  which  are  still  in  service.  This 
paper  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  which  has 
determined  the  cause  of  the  longevity  of  the  older  steel 
wires. 

A  study  of  the  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  fence 
wires  has  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  presence 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  copper  in  steel  wire  determines 
whether  that  wire  is  resistant  to  rapid  corrosion.  The 
results  have  without  exception  shown  that  where  two 
steel  wires  have  been  subjected  to  identical  corroding 
conditions  the  wire  with  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
copper  has  shown  the  lesser  corrosion.  In  the  light  of 
recent  extensive  investigations  on  the  corrosion  of  iron 
and  steel,  especially  copper  steels,  these  results,  covering 
a  corroding  period  of  from  20  to  30  or  more  years,  are 
of  much  significance  in  that  they  confirm  the  results 
obtained  in  corrosion  tests  covering  a  short  period  of 
time. 

The  general  complaints  of  the  users  of  wire  fences, 
given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  239,  was  that  the  re- 
cently manufactured  fence  wire  corroded  rapidly,  last- 
ing but  a  few  years,  while  some  of  the  old  wire  which 
had  been  erected  on  their  farms  30  years  before  was  still 
in  service.  As  a  result  of  these  complaints  A.  S.  Cush- 
man  made  an  investigation  in  which  he  came  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

That  modern  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  rusts  much 
more  rapidly  than  iron  wire. 

That  manganese,  especially  if  it  is  unevenly  distributed 
in  the  steel,  is  at  least  in  part  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Since  that  time  Cushman  has  been  an  advocate  of 
low  manganese  pure  irons  wherever  resistance  to  corro- 
sion is  desired  and  recently  has  also  contended  that  cop- 
per does  not  increase  their  resistance  to  corrosion. 

Obtaining  of   Reliable   Data 

In  making  a  study  of  corroded  fence  wire  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  reliable  data  on  the  length  of  service  of 
wire  and  it  also  is  difficult  to  obtain  comparative  speci- 
mens which  have  been  subjected  to  identical  corroding 
conditions.  Where  fences  have  been  erected  for  more 
than  a  few  years  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  an 
accurate  history  of  them.  In  the  case  of  barb  wires, 
strands  in  good  condition  are  usually  salvaged  from  the 
old  fence  where  it  is  replaced  and  this  adds  to  the  com- 
plications. Therefore,  in  comparing  different  strands 
of  barb  wire  great  care  must  be  used  to  determine  the 
liistory  of  each  strand. 

However,  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  approximate 
the  age  of  fence  wire,  especially  wire  that  has  been 
•erected  for  a  long  period.  Occasionally  wire  fences  are 
•nailed  to  trees  and  the  depth  to  which  the  wires  are 
imbedded  in  the  growing  tree  gives  a  basis  for  esti- 
mating their  age.  Much  of  the  barb  wire  erected  20 
to  30  or  more  years  ago  had  barbs  of  peculiar  patterns 


•From  a  paper  presented  at  the  thirty-second  general 
■meeting  of  the  American  Electrochemical  Society,  Oct.  5. 
1917,  at  Pittsburgh.  The  author  is  research  engineer,  C.  F. 
Burgess  Laboratories,  Madison,  Wis. 


that  were  made  only  during  that  period.  The  age  of 
these  wires  may  be  approximated. 

The  rate  of  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel  varies  with 
the  location.  Not  only  does  this  hold  true  with  refer- 
ence to  conditions  as  influenced  by  the  topography  of 
the  region  and  the  presence  of  industrial  corroding 
gases,  but  also  to  the  position  of  the  wire  on  the  fence; 
whether  it  is  the  bottom  or  top  strand,  whether  shaded, 
covered  with  brush,  next  to  a  post  or  tree,  or  in  the 
open. 

A  careful  inspection  of  a  wire  fence  shows  that  the 
bottom  strands  generally  are  in  much  better  condition 
than  the  top  strands.  This  is  also  true  of  the  wire  lying 
next  to  a  post  or  a  tree  and  also  where  the  wire  is 
covered  or  protected  by  trees  and  shrubbery.  Since  the 
different  strands  of  wire  on  the  same  fence  are  subject 
to  varying  corroisive  action,  great  care  must  be  used  in 
comparing  them. 

The  nearest  to  the  ideal  condition  for  a  corrosion 
test  is  found  in  a  strand  of  barb  wire  made  by  twisting 
together  two  wires  of  different  compositions.  Even 
here  the  galvanizing  on  one  wire  may  be  slightly  differ- 
ent from  the  other.  While  this  influences  a  short-time 
corrosion  test,  it  is  not  of  moment  in  a  test  covering 
25  or  30  years,  provided  that  the  galvanizing  is  of  the 
usual  grade  found  on  barb  wire. 

The  objection  will  also  be  raised  that  electrolytic 
action  between  the  two  wires  will  influence  the  results 
appreciably.  A  careful  study  has  shown  that  the  in- 
fluence of  electrolytic  action  on  the  corrosion  of  two 
dissimilar  wires  in  a  strand  of  barb  wire  is  practically 
nil.  There  are  few  points  of  contact  between  the  two 
wires  and  the  potential  difference  between  the  two  wires 
is  necessarily  minute.  The  work  of  Aston,  together  with 
some  research  by  C.  F.  Burgess  and  also  by  the  writer 
along  the  same  lines,  indicates  that  the  electrolytic  ac- 
tion of  rust  on  the  surface  of  iron  and  steel  is  far  more 
important  than  any  minute  difference  in  potential  due 
to  slight  differences  in  composition.  Many  samples 
were  found  where  the  two  wires  in  a  strand  of  barb 
wire  were  not  in  contact  over  a  distance  of  an  inch 
or  more,  but  the  corrosion  at  these  places  did  not  vary 
from  the  points  where  the  wires  were  in  contact, 
though  the  two  wires  were  dissimilar  in  composition 
and  corroded  at  different  rates.  These  observations 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  wires  of  a  strand 
of  barb  wire  that  has  been  in  service  for  20  to  30 
years  may  be  compared  and  conclusions  based  on  any 
difference  in  composition. 

Data  on  Fence  Wire 

At  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  and  at  several  other 
points  in  the  same  State,  strands  of  barb  wire  were 
found  in  which  the  two  wires  were  corroding  at  a  dis- 
similar rate.  In  somie  cases  the  difference  in  corrosion 
was  slight  while  in  one  case  one  wire  had  practically 
corroded  entirely  away  while  the  other  was  but  slightly 
corroded.  Fortunately  the  age  of  most  of  these  wires 
could  be  approximated. 

Much  of  the  barb  wire  made  previous  to  1892  was 
made  by  small  manufacturers  who  did  not  control  the 
sources  of  supply  of  raw  material,  but  merely  bought 
the  wire  and  fabricated  the  strands.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  not  surprising  that  many  strands  of  barb 
wire  were  built  up  of  two  wires  that  corroded  at  un- 
equal rates. 

Many  of  the  fences,  when  erected,  had  been 
fastened  to  oak  trees.  These  barb  wires,  in  some  in- 
stances, are  embedded  to  a  depth  of  four  inches.  The 
barbs  are  mostly  of  the  obsolete  two-point  Lyman,  and 
other  similar  patterns  which  were  generally  discon- 
tinued at  the  expiration  of  the  Glidden  patents  in  1892. 
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Many  of  the  barb  wires  obtained  were  probably  erected 
in  the  period  from  1885  to  1892  or  25  to  30  or  more 
years  ago. 

Not  all  of  the  barb  wire  was  of  the  type  in  which 
one  wire  corroded  more  rapidly  than  the  other.  This 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  older  wires.  Many  speci- 
mens were  obtained  in  which  the  two  wires  corroded 
at  equal  rates.  The  barb  wires  of  more  recent  manu- 
facture generally  do  not  show  any  difference  in  the 
rate  of  corrosion  between  the  two  wires  composing  the 
strand. 

A  close  examination  of  barb  wire  fences  at  various 
places  in  southern  Wisconsin  shows  that  there  is  avail- 
able much  wire  in  which  the  two  wires  composing  the 
strand  corrode  at  dissimilar  rates.  A  close  inspection 
is  necessary  to  note  this  difference,  since  the  twisted 
wires  confuse  the  eye.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  untwist 
a  small  section  and  flake  off  the  adhering  rust. 

One  old  woven  wire  fence  showed  a  difference  in  the 
rate  of  corrosion  of  the  various  horizontal  wires.  Care 
has  to  be  taken  in  selecting  woven  wire  specimens,  since 
most  woven  wire  fencing  is  of  more  or  less  recent  origin 
and  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  durability  of 
the  galvanizing  on  the  various  horizontal  wires.  The 
top  strands  also  corrode  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  do 
the  lower  strands  in  the  same  fence. 

The  appearance  of  the  rust  varies  depending  upon 
the  locality  and  upon  the  resistance  of  the  specimen  to 


Table  of  Analyses  of  Fence  Wires  in  Wisconsin 
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corroHJon,  Where  the  atmosphere  i.s  relatively  pure  and 
the  corrosion  rate  low,  the  ruHt  on  ail  fence  wire,  after 
several  years'  exposure,  is  a  deep  brown  in  color  and 
adheres  tightly  to  the  wire.  When  the  iron  is  first  ex- 
po.sed  to  the  atmosphere,  after  removal  of  the  galvan- 
izing or  adhering  rust,  the  rust  is  bright  red  in  color. 
The  color  appears  to  change  gradually  to  a  deep  brown. 
Wherever  the  atmosphere  becomes  more  corrosive, 
due  not  only  to  the  presence  of  industrial  gases,  but 
also  to  excessive  moisture  as  in  river  valleys  and 
swamps,  and  during  the  moist  warm  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  those 
wires  that  arc  highly  resistant  to  corrosion  and  those 
that  are  easily  corroded.  The  rust  on  those  wires  that 
resist  corrosion  is  a  deep  brown  and  adherent,  while  the 


rust  on  those  wires  that  show  small  resistance  to  corro- 
sion is  yellow  or  light  red  in  color,  is  flaky  and  may 
be  easily  removed.  Also,  the  less  resistant  wires  are 
deeply  pitted,  while  the  more  resistant  wires  corrode 
more  or  less  uniformly. 

Complete  analyses  of  several  strands  of  barb  wire 
were  made  when  an  investigation  with  reference  to  the 
damage  done  by  sulphur  gases  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis., 
was  first  begun.  It  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
kind  of  steel  used  and  also  to  determine  if  possible  the 
cause  of  the  marked  difference  in  corrosion  of  the  wires 
constituting  the  strands  of  barb  wire.  These  total 
analyses  are  given  in  the  table. 

A  study  of  these  analyses  shows  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  percentage  of  any  element  and  the 
amount  of  corrosion  with  the  exception  of  copper.  These 
analyses  also  show  that  all  of  the  barb  wire  is  made  of 
Bessemer  steel,  excepting  one  which  is  made  of  wrought 
iron.  The  woven  wire  fence  (Pittsburgh  Welded  Steel) 
is  made  of  basic  open-hearth  steel.  Many  different 
kinds  of  barb  wire  have  been  examined,  but  only  one 
made  of  wrought  iron  wire  has  been  found. 

In  view  of  the  work  of  Burgess  and  Buck  and  various 
other  investigators  who  have  shown  that  copper  when 
present  in  small  amounts  in  iron  and  steel  decreases 
the  rate  of  atmospheric  corrosion  to  a  marked  extent, 
it  seemed  certain  that  the  copper  was  the  cause  of  the 
high  resistance  to  corrosion  of  the  wires  that  had  been 
analyzed.  Therefore,  the  copper  content  of  a  large 
number  of  wires  used  in  barb  wire  fences  was  subse- 
quently determined.    The  results  are  given  in  the  table. 

[The  author  gives  at  this  point  complete  data  of  the 
history  of  each  piece  of  wire,  discussing  conditions  in 
each  case.] 

Conclusions 

The  data  obtained  show  conclusively  that  copper 
steel  is  highly  resistant  to  corrosion  and  that  the  older 
steel  fence  wire  containing  copper  is  much  more  durable 
than  that  free  from  copper.  The  resistance  to  corrosion 
is  independent  of  the  percentage  of  manganese  in  the 
steel. 

[The  author  discusses  at  length  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  239  and  gives  a  review  of  copper  steel  investiga- 
tions.] 

Origin  of  Copper  in  Steel  Fence  Wire 

The  data  presented  show  that  much  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  made  25  or  30  years  ago  contained  copper,  while 
most  of  that  made  more  recently  and  at  the  present 
time  contains  but  a  trace.  The  presence  of  copper  in 
open-hearth  steels  is  easily  explained,  as  it  comes 
largely  from  the  copper  contained  in  the  scrap  iron 
which  is  used  in  that  process.  Since  metallic  copper  was 
not  purposely  added  to  the  Bessemer  steel  made  25 
or  30  years  ago,  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
iron  ore  used  in  producing  the  pig  iron. 

A  study  of  the  ores  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  the  Lake  Superior  ores  produce  a  steel  containing 
at  most  but  a  trace  of  copper.  However,  the  ores  ob- 
tained in  the  eastern  United  States  contain  varying 
amounts  of  copper,  the  Cornwall  ores  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania sometimes  producing  an  iron  or  steel  analyzing 
as  high  as  1  per  cent  copper.  Some  of  these  ores  are 
treated  for  their  copper  content. 

About  25  to  30  years  ago  the  Lake  Superior  ore 
district  had  not  assumed  the  important  part  in  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  that  it  now  occupies,  while 
the  iron  ores  of  the  eastern  United  States  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  output  of  this  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  200,000  to  300,000  tons  of  copper-bearing 
iron  ores  were  imported  in  some  years  from  Cuba. 

While  such  cupriferous  steel  and  wrought  iron  was 
made  previous  to  25  or  30  years  ago,  the  character  of 
the  ore  used  for  making  Bessemer  steel  in  this  country 
has  changed,  so  that  at  the  present  time  little  cuprif- 
erous steel  is  made  by  that  process.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  the  copper  analyses  made  on  a  large 
number  of  fence  wires.  With  one  exception  all  of  this 
wire  is  of  steel  and  probably  Bessemer  steel.  Most 
of  the  older  barb  wires  contained  copper  in  varying 
amounts,  while  the  wire  of  recent  manufacture  contains 
but  a  trace,  less  than  0.02  per  cent.  Two  samples  of 
.wrought   iron   fence  wire  were   analyzed.     These  two 
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strands  were   made   by   the   same   firm   and   contained 
little  copper. 

Apparently  the  present-day  wrought  iron  is  likely 
to  have  copper  in  it.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by 
several  analyses  of  wrought  irons  of  recent  manufac- 
ture brought  to  the  attention  of  the  writer,  and  also 
by  the  refKjrt  of  Committee  A-5  on  Corrosion  of  Iron 
and  Steel  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 
The  committee  reports  with  reference  to  the  analysis 
of  the  wrought  iron  sheets  to  be  used  in  the  extensive 
corrosion  tests  of  roofing  sheets: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  puddled  irons  have  a  high 
copper  content,  probably  due  to  the  use  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania ores,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  genuine 
puddled  iron  substantially  free  from  copper. 

The  present  open-hearth  steel  contains  varying 
amounts  of  copper,  as  shown  in  the  woven  wire  fence 
analyses  of  the  table.  Analyses  of  open-hearth  steels 
show  that  the  amount  of  copper  present  varies  over  a 
considerable  range  in  successive  heats,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  scrap  used.  Where  open-hearth  steel 
is  used  for  fence  wire  this  variation  in  the  different 
heats  will  show  up  in  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  corro- 
sion of  the  different  strands  of  wire.  This  is  apparent 
in  the  table,  where  the  copper  content  of  the  hori- 
zontal strands  of  a  woven  wire  fence  made  of  basic 
open-hearth  steel  varied,  the  strand  low  in  copper  show- 
ing the  greatest  corrosion. 

Corrosion  Under  Trees,  Bushes,  Grass,  Etc. 

The  writer's  observations  on  the  corrosion  of  gal- 
vanized wire  next  to  the  ground,  in  bushes,  etc.,  confirm 
in  part  the  findings  of  Cushman.  It  was  found  that 
wherever  galvanized  wire  was  in  contact  or  covered 
with  weeds,  brush,  bushes,  under  trees  or  adjacent  to 
the  points  where  stapled  to  trees  or  posts,  the  galvaniz- 
ing was  found  to  be  much  more  durable  than  where 
it  was  in  the  open  and  subjected  to  the  wind  and  sun- 
shine. Some  wires  that  evidently  had  been  in  service 
from  20  to  25  years  were  found  with  the  galvanizing 
in  good  shape.  Even  where  sulphur  dioxide  fumes 
caused  rapid  corrosion,  this  protective  effect  was  ob- 
served. 

The  galvanizing,  when  found  intact  under  such  con- 
ditions, was  usually  coated  with  a  hard  white  film, 
probably  a  basic  carbonate  of  zinc.  The  effect  of  this 
salt  as  a  positive  agent,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  forms,  have  not  been  studied,  but  it  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  corrosion  of  zinc. 

The  effect  of  sunlight  also  may  be  a  factor.  This 
is  suggested  by  Friend's  work,  in  which  he  finds  that 
sunlight  accelerates  the  rusting  of  iron  in  the  presence 
of  water. 

While  the  galvanizing  under  such  unfavorable  con- 
ditions is  much  more  durable  than  under  apparently 
favorable  conditions,  it  does  not  appear  that  iron  or 
steel  shows  the  same  characteristics.  Many  observa- 
tions have  been  made  on  woven  wire  fences  that  have 
been  erected  for  such  a  period  of  time  that  the  gal- 
vanizing has  been  entirely  removed.  The  bottom  portion 
of  the  fence  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  wet 
grass  and  weeds  has  been  badly  corroded,  while  the 
upper  portion  is  in  much  better  condition.  It  was 
observed  that  the  steel  in  contact  with  the  grass  was 
covered  with  a  loose,  yellow  flaky  rust,  while  that 
further  up  was  covered  with  a  deep-red  adherent  rust. 

These  observations  cannot  be  considered  conclusive 
and  more  work  on  this  point  is  necessary.  In  many 
places  the  burning  of  the  dry  grass  has  caused  condi- 
tions which  make  any  observations  worthless.  If  it 
can  be  definitely  proved  that  iron  and  steel  corrode  at 
an  accelerated  rate  at  the  bottom  of  a  fence  or  in 
brushes  and  weeds,  and  that  the  galvanizing  is  much 
more  durable  under  those  conditions,  Cushman's 
hypothesis,  that  the  corrosive  electrolytic  action  is 
diminished  by  keeping  the  wires  electrically  neutral 
through  frequent  connections  to  the  earth,  is  untenable. 

Summary 

It  has  been  definitely  established  that  the  durability 
of  old  steel  fence  wire  is  due  to  the  presence  of  copper. 

Manganese  does  not  increase  the  corrosion  of  steel, 
and  its  absence  does  not  decrease  the  corrosion. 


The  copper  in  the  early  steel  and  wrought  irons 
came  from  the  copper-bearing  ores  of  the  eastern 
United  States  and  imported  ores.  The  proportion  of 
copper  steel  made  decreased  with  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  copper-free  Lake  Superior  ores. 

Steel  fence  wire  containing  copper  is  as  durable  as 
wrought  iron. 

Present-day  steel  fence  wire  usually  does  not  contain 
copper  and  therefore  corrodes  rapidly. 

Under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  zinc  corrodes 
more  slowly  under  conditions  favoring  rapid  corrosion 
of  iron,  and  vice  versa,  iron  corrodes  more  slowly  under 
conditions  favoring  rapid  corrosion  of  zinc. 

The  life  of  fence  wire  is  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  both  the  galvanizing  and  iron  or  steel  base.  Since 
the  galvanizing  is  usually  thin,  the  life  of  the  fence 
depends  principally  upon  the  iron  or  steel  base,  which 
should  be  highly  resistant  to  corrosion. 


War  on  Austria  Has  Little  Effect 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  10. — The  declaration  of  war  with 
Austria  will  have  very  little  effect  on  the  labor  market 
in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  Very  few  Austrians  that 
are  not  naturalized  are  employed  in  different  manu- 
facturing plants  and  none  in  those  making  war  muni- 
tions. The  manufacture  of  non-essentials  is  gradually 
being  reduced,  thus  releasing  labor  in  these  plants 
for  more  important  work  in  machine  shops.  Lately  a 
large  toy  manufacturing  concern  in  the  Central  West 
has  closed  its  plant  temporarily,  as  it  is  not  able  to 
make  shipments  to  eastern  points.  Second  hand  ma- 
chine tools  are  very  scarce,  especially  larger  sizes  of 
lathes  and  boring  mills.  Makers  of  machine  tools  have 
enough  business  in  hand  to  keep  them  operating  several 
months  ahead  and  are  not  able  to  take  on  much  new 
business.  The  Standard  Ordnance  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  has  issued  a  new  list  of  machine  tools,  but  as 
far  as  known  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  purchase 
on  it. 

Attempts  at  profit  sharing  go  back  nearly  100  years, 
according  to  W.  A.  Grieves,  assistant  secretary  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  100  per  cent.  Of  300 
such  plans  in  operation  in  England  since  1838,  133  still 
survive.  Of  the  56  per  cent  which  failed,  59  were 
due  to  apathy  of  employees  and  consequent  dissatis- 
faction of  employer  with  the  results.  Twenty-nine 
schemes  failed  because  of  low  profits,  25  because  of 
abandonment  of  the  business  enterprise,  22  because  of 
changes  in  or  transfer  of  the  business,  four  on  ac- 
count of  the  dissatisfaction  of  employees,  four  because 
the  job  was  finished,  and  four  for  miscellaneous  reasons. 
Eight  gave  no  return,  and  eight  substituted  increased 
wages  or  shorter  hours. 


A  case  of  war  time  efficiency  is  noted  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Electrical  Apparatus  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vauxhall 
Works,  Lambeth  Road,  London.  Although  the  staff 
during  twelve  months  numbered  263,  as  against  319  in 
1913,  the  output  was  just  twice  as  great.  This  is  the 
more  notable  since,  in  the  spring  of  1913,  the  directors 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  output  could  not  be 
increased  without  enlarging  the  works,  complete  plans 
for  which  had,  in  fact,  been  prepared.  Overtime  was, 
moreover,  the  rule  in  1913,  and  to-day  many  qualified 
men  have  been  replaced  by  boy  and  girl  labor.  The 
improvement  is  in  part  attributed  to  a  simplification 
of  designs. 


A  report  of  the  Louisville  city  building  inspector 
shows  that  51  power  boilers  and  34  low  pressure  boilers 
were  installed  in  Louisville  in  1917  at  an  estimated 
outlay  of  $75,000,  against  66  power  boilers  and  44  low 
pressure  boilers  the  year  before,  at  an  estimated  outlay 
of  $94,000.  

The  Galvanizing  Corporation  of  America,  Inc.,  244 
Eagle  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Metal  Treating  &  Equipment  Co.,  and  will 
carry  on  the  business  of  job  galvanizing  and  the  in- 
stallation of  electrogalvanizing  plants. 
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PRICE  CHANGES  UNLIKELY 


Conference    at    Washington    with    Steel 
Manufacturers'  Committee 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — A  conference  between  the 
members  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  a  large  committee  of  steel 
men  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  yesterday  to  consider  the  general 
status  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  with  reference 
to  war  preparations  and  the  question  of  the  possible 
revision  of  the  schedule  of  controlled  steel  prices  which, 
pursuant  to  agreement,  will  expire  on  Jan.  1.  The 
officials  present  were  Daniel  Willard,  chairman;  Judge 
R.  S.  Lovett,  B.  M.  Baruch,  R.  S.  Brookings,  Hugh 
Frayne,  Lieut.-Col.  Palmer  E.  Pierce  and  H.  P.  Bing- 
ham, of  the  War  Industries  Board;  A.  H.  Legge,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  purchasing  commission  and  J. 
Leonard  Replogle,  director  of  steel  distribution.  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense;  Commissioner  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  Dr.  Francis  Walker  and  W.  W.  Wooster,  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  W.  A.  Blauvelt  and 
F.  J.  Herman  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  steel  industry  were:  Judge  E.  H. 
Gary,  chairman;  James  A.  Farrell,  president,  and 
W.  J.  Filbert,  comptroller.  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration; Charles  M.  Schwab,  chairman,  and  E.  G. 
Grace,  president,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  A.  C.  Dinkey, 
president  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.;  E.  A.  S. 
Clarke,  president  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.;  Willis  L.  King, 
vice-president  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  John  A.  Top- 
ping, chairman  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.;  A.  F.  Huston, 
president,  and  F.  H.  Gordon,  general  sales  manager, 
Lukens  Steel  Co.;  Karl  G.  Roebling,  general  sales  man- 
ager John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.;  James  A.  Burden, 
president  Burden  Iron  Co.;  W.  Vernon  Phillips,  president 
F.  R.  Phillips  &  Sons  Co. ;  F.  N.  Beegle,  president  Union 
Drawn  Steel  Co.;  W.  S.  Horner,  president  National  As- 
sociation of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers;  Eli 
Joseph  of  Joseph  Joseph  &  Brothers  Co.,  and  James  B. 
Bonner,  representing  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute. Roy  A.  Rainey  and  Scott  Stewart  of  the  Rainey 
Coke  Co.  were  also  present. 

Trade  Commission  Conference  This   Week 

While  the  steel  men  were  invited  to  Washington  to 
"review  the  prices  for  their  products  agreed  upon 
through  previous  conferences  between  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  and  the  industry,"  the  price  question  re- 
ceived but  little  attention.  Chairman  Willard  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  stated  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  de- 
tailed report  upon  costs  of  production  and  that  until  the 
data  contained  therein  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
board  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  di.scuHs  the  details 
of  any  revision  of  existing  prices  that  might  be  deemed 
necessary.  As  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  this  phase 
of  the  subject  it  was  decided  that  the  steel  men  should 
return  to  Washington  on  Dec.  li  for  ;i  confcrctifc  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

In  discussing  the  general  Hittmtion  in  thr  imn  .md 
steel  industry  the  steel  men  assured  the  menil)'  r  <,i'  the 
War  Board  that  the  heartiest  co-operution  on  the  part 
of  the  entire  trade  was  being  accorded  the  Government 
and  that  production  was  keeping  well  abreast  of  de- 
mand. Certain  suggestions  were  made  to  the  l»oard 
relative  to  allotments  of  orders  and  methods  of  riistri- 
bution  which  Chairman  Willard  received  with  evident 
favor.  The  conference  then  adjourned  without  the  fix- 
ing of  any  date  for  the  return  of  the  committee  to  meet 
the  War  Board. 


No  Material  Price  Changes 

The  impression  is  gaining  ground  here  that  there 
will  be  no  important  readjustment  of  prices  on  Jan.  1. 
This  is  based  on  a  number  of  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  the  publication  of  detailed  .schedules  of  con- 
trolled prices  on  basic  materials,  with  appropriate 
differentials  and  extras,  has  served  as  a  general  trade 
stabilizer  and  any  radical  changes  would  have  a  de- 
moralizing effect.  Secondly,  the  War  Industries  Board 
has  no  information  indicating  that  changes  are  neces- 
sary and  is  not  disposed  to  disrupt  an  arrangement  that 
is  working  very  satisfactorily.  In  the  third  place,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  not  likely  to  be  ready  to 
submit  its  final  conclusions  in  time  for  a  readjustment 
of  prices  by  Jan.  1,  if  any  readjustment  should  be 
deemed  desirable.  Finally,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
adhere  to  the  present  iron  and  steel  price  schedules 
until  it  has  been  determined  what  course  Congress 
will  pursue  with  respect  to  price  fixing  legislation  and 
especially  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Pomerene  bill.  Sum- 
marizing the  situation,  therefore,  it  is  the  best  opinion 
here  that  the  existing  schedules  will  remain  in  force 
for  a  considerable  period  after  Jan.  1,  probably  as  th» 

result  of  a  formal  extension  on  that  date. 

w.  L.  c. 

Carnegie  Veterans'  Annual  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Carnegie  Veterans'  Asso- 
ciation, composed  of  the  surviving  35  partners  of  An- 
drew Carnegie  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,, 
when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  was  held  Friday  evening,  Dec.  7,  in  the 
home  of  George  Lauder,  in  the  East  End,  Pittsburgh,. 
Mr.  Lauder  having  been  an  early  business  partner  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  when  he  started  in  the  steel  business. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  his  health  Mr.  Carnegie  was- 
not  present  at  the  dinner,  but  sent  a  telegram  of  warm 
felicitation.  Among  those  also  absent  from  the  dinner 
were  Col.  Millard  Hunsiker,  who  is  in  Paris;  John 
G.  A.  Leishman,  former  Ambassador  to  Germany; 
Ambrose  Monell,  now  a  colonel  in  the  Army  Aviation 
Corps,  and  John  A.  Potter,  superintendent  of  the  Home- 
stead Steel  Works,  at  the  time  of  the  noted  strike  there. 
Others  absent  were  W.  E.  Corey,  now  chairman  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  also  W.  L.  Abbott,  for- 
merly president  of  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.,  who  is  now 
living  in  Philadelphia.  All  former  dinners  of  the  Car- 
negie Veterans'  Association  have  been  held  in  New  York 
City.  There  were  addresses  by  a  number  of  former 
partners  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
dinner  officers  that  have  served  since  the  organization 
was  formed  were  re-elected  as  follows:  Andrew  Car- 
negie, president;  Charles  M.  Schwab,  vice-president,, 
and  Charles  L.  Taylor,  secretary. 


Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  announced  that  the 
authorized  advance  of  35  cents  per  ton  in  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  will  not  be  allowed  on  coal  in  the  hands 
of  jobbers  or  retailers  when  the  increase  was  made 
effective  Dec.  1.  A  temporary  increase  of  25  cents 
per  ton  has  been  granted  to  coal  operators  in  various 
counties  in  the  Jellico  region  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee by  reason  of  the  fact  that  apparently  the  op- 
erators of  this  region  failed  to  understand  the  rulings 
of  the  administration  regarding  the  filing  of  cost  sheets 
as  a  preliminary  to  applications  for  change  of  price. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Chatham,  Pittsburgh,  Saturday,  Dec.  15.  G.  E. 
Stoltz  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  will 
present  a  paper  entitled,  "Fly  Wheels  on  Steel  Motors.'' 
The  January  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  session  will  be 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers.  Papers  will  be  presented  on  genera- 
tion, distribution  and  consumption  of  power,  as  well  as 
power  factor  correction. 
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Pittsburgh  and  Nearby  Districts 

The  first  license  allowing  a  German-owned  concern 
to  continue  business  under  the  supervision  of  the  alien 
property  custodian,  was  granted  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  6  by  the  War  Trade  Board  to  the 
Orenstein-Arthur-Koppel  Co.,  Koppel,  Pa.  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  alien  property  custodian,  appointed  T.  H. 
Given,  president  of  the  Farmers  Deposit  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh,  as  his  representative  to  direct  the  com- 
pany's operations.  The  company,  which  is  entirely 
owned  by  German  capital,  is  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture on  a  large  scale  of  transportation  facilities  and 
equipment  for  use  in  industrial  plants. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Department,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  now  operating 
the  plant  of  the  Alloy  Steel  Forging  Co.,  at  Carnegie, 
Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh.  For  some  time  this  plant  has 
been  making  steel  forgings  for  small  naval  guns.  The 
Alloy  Steel  Forging  Co.  was  incorporated  in  Delaware 
in  1911,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000, 
of  which  $500,000  is  outstanding.  W.  S.  Potter  is 
president  and  B.  L.  Beck,  secretary. 

The  Cambridge  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 
to  do  a  general  foundry  and  machine  business. 

The  Brownsville  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  has  been 
formed  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  and  has  taken  over  the 
foundry  and  machine  shop  formerly  operated  by  J.  H. 
Herbertson's  Sons,  The  new  company  will  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  mine  cars,  and  will  buy  considerable 
new  machinery  and  other  equipment. 

The  Davis  Break  Beam  Co.  plans  to  make  large 
additions  to  its  plant  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  which  con- 
siderable new  equipment  will  be  needed. 

The  Schlieper  Engineering  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  considerable  number  of  single-purpose 
lathes. 

The  Penn  Mold  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  is 
in  the  market  for  an  18  or  24-in.  lathe  or  planer. 

The  Savage  Arms  Corporation,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  an 
inquiry  out  for  a  large  shear  and  a  lifting  magnet. 

Edgar  E.  Brosius,  contracting  engineer,  Pittsburgh, 
is  furnishing  the  Brosius  automatic  mud  gun  equipment 
for  seven  new  blast  furnaces  now  being  built  in  this 
country.  This  Brosius  gun  is  entirely  automatic  in  its 
operation,  requiring  no  one  near  the  furnace  while  the 
hole  is  being  stopped.  This  feature  entirely  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  accident  to  the  workmen,  and  permits 
the  employment  of  less  skilled  labor  to  operate  the  gun. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  held  last  week,  it  was  de- 
cided unanimously  to  do  away  with  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  club,  which  has  been  held  early  each  year  for  many 
years.  The  action  was  taken  as  a  conservative  war 
measure. 

The  Manufacturers'  Light  &  Heat  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 
supplier  of  natural  gas,  has  filed  notice  with  the  Public 
Service  Commission  that  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  next, 
it  will  discontinue  the  service  of  natural  gas  to  all 
manufacturing  plants  that  it  is  now  supplying,  desiring 
to  conserve  its  entire  production  of  gas  for  domestic 
consumers.  This  notice  follows  similar  notices  filed  by 
other  natural  gas  companies,  furnishing  gas  to  manu- 
factuiing  plants  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  against  which  protests  have 
been  filed  by  a  number  of  manufacturers. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen's  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Fort  Pitt 
Hotel,  Monday  evening,  Dec.  17.  A  program  of  enter- 
tainment has  been  prepared  in  keeping  with  the  holiday 
spirit.  W.  S.  Diggs,  chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh 
4-minute  men,  will  make  an  address  on  "Co-operation." 
W.  S.  Sanderson,  Pittsburgh  representative  of  the  Car- 
borundum Co.,  is  chairman  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee. Bayard  Phillips  continues  as  acting  secretary 
of  this  organization,  no  successor  having  yet  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  F.  H.  Zimmers,  deceased. 

L.  A.  Green,  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  representative 
in    that   district  of  the   Bedford   Foundry   &   Machine 


Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio,  recently  sold  six  T^/^-ton  and  one 
20-ton  electric  cranes  to  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship- 
building Co.,  Philadelphia;  four  7-ton  cranes  to  the 
Hampton  Roads  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Norfolk, 
Va.;  two  10-ton  cranes  to  the  Pittsburgh  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  one  50-ton  and  two  10-ton 
cranes  to  the  Nagle  Steel  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  one 
8-ton  crane  to  the  Leetsdale  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Leetsdale,  Pa.;  one  5-ton  crane  to  the  Massillon  Steel 
Castings  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  one  20-ton  crane  to 
the  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Wages  of  Men  and  Women  in  Germany 

Wages  of  both  men  and  women  in  German  industrial 
lines  have  largely  increased  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Ac- 
cording to  returns  obtained  by  the  Imperial  Statistical 
Office,  in  the  case  of  men  the  average  earnings  for  a 
day's  work  in  all  trades  combined  fell  about  1  per  cent 
between  March  and  September,  1914,  but  by  September, 
1916,  it  had  risen  46  per  cent  above  the  level  of  March, 

1914,  The  period  of  greatest  increase  (14.8  per  cent) 
was  during  the  first  winter  of  the  war.     From  March, 

1915,  to  September,  1915,  there  was  an  advance  of  11.4 
per  cent,  in  the  next  six  months  an  increase  of  6.7  per 
cent  and  from  March,  1916,  to  September,  1916,  an  in- 
crease of  7.8  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  women  workers 
there  was  a  drop  of  15.3  per  cent  in  daily  earnings  be- 
tween March  and  September,  1914,  but  by  September, 

1916,  their  earnings  had  risen  to  a  figure  54.1  per  cent 
above  that  of  March,  1914.  The  greatest  increase  in 
women's  wages  occurred  between  September,  1915,  and 
March,  1916,  the  rise  in  this  period  being  18.3  per  cent. 
No  reference  is  made  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  in- 
creased earnings  may  be  due  to  the  working  of  overtime. 


Ferromanganese    Sales — Plates   for    Government 

Chicago,  Dec.  12. —  {By  Wire). — Transactions  in  80 
per  cent  ferromanganese  have  been  made  at  $240  with 
the  freight  allowed,  although  some  sellers  quote  $250. 

Practically  all  the  plates  which  the  local  mills  are 
producing  are  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Government. 
They  can  be  had  in  limited  quantity,  principally  in  the 
East,  at  3.25c.  Pittsburgh. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  Plants  Closed 

Cleveland,  Dec.  12. —  {By  Wire). — The  nine  Cleve- 
land plants  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  have 
been  shut  down  since  Saturday  night  because  of  scarcity 
of  coal.  Only  two  small  open  hearth  furnaces  are  in 
operation.  The  five  blast  furnaces  are  banked.  No 
relief  is  in  sight. 


Market  Reports  Delayed 

Owing  to  storms  raging  in  the  Central  West,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  usual  market  re- 
ports of  The  Iron  Age  from  Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
St.  Louis  by  either  telegraph  or  mail. 


Reports  received  through  Sweden  state  that  the 
quantity  of  iron  ore  available  in  Germany  is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  demand,  according  to  the  London 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review.  Production  has  been 
greatly  hampered  also  by  the  scarcity  of  railroad  cars. 
The  military  authorities  have  formed  a  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  raw  materials  among  the  various  works 
with  the  object  of  preventing  some  furnaces  having  a 
surplus,   while  others   have  inadequate   supplies. 


The  B.  A.  Wesche  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  maker  of 
electric  generators  and  motors,  has  commissioned  the 
Reliance  Engineering  Co.,  Cincinnati,  to  draw  up  plans 
for  a  new  factory  building  to  be  erected  on  Reading 
Road,  near  Ryan  Avenue.  The  company's  present  loca- 
tion is  at  327  East  Sixth  Street. 


The  Buffalo-Springfield  Roller  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $125,000  to  $500,000, 
and  will  increase  the  capacity  of  its  present  plant. 
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W.  L.  Saunders,  chairman  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New 
York,  spoke  at  the  ceremonies  to  welcome  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  into  the  Engineering  So- 
cieties Building,  New  York,  on  Dec.  7.  He  told  how 
advisers  of  the  President  had  succeeded  in  placing  an 
engineer  upon  the  proposed  list  of  members  of  district 
boards  created  to  determine  exemptions  under  the  draft 
law.  This  was  regarded  as  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  war  is  to  so  large  an  extent  a 
clash  of  industries  and  many  men  engaged  in  industrial 
work  might  render  greater  service  at  home  than  in  the 
trenches.  These  lists  were  sent  to  the  governors  of 
states  and  when  the  lists  were  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dent more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  engineers  were 
scratched  off  to  give  place  to  lawyers  and  others.  He 
regarded  this  circumstance  as  a  logical  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  engineering  societies  are  not  organized 
for  civic  service  and  he  urged,  as  he  has  done  before, 
the  getting  together  of  engineers  as  technical  men  doing 
work  as  citizens. 

Antonio  C.  Pessano,  who  has  been  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
Detroit,  since  its  organization  in  1902,  having  been 
elected  recently  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  will 
hereafter  have  his  office  in  the  Hanover  Building,  New 
York,  instead  of  at  Detroit.  John  R.  Russel,  Detroit, 
was  elected  president  to  succeed  Mr.  Pessano;  H.  W. 
Hoyt,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  John  A.  Ubsdell, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  F.  G.  Morley, 
secretary.  The  changes  indicated  were  made  on  Mr. 
Pessano's  recommendation  in  view  of  the  great  expan- 
sion in  the  company's  operations.  He  will  take  up  his 
residence  in  New  York  to  be  in  constant  touch  with  the 
interests  from  which  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works  secures  its  large  oversea  business.  The  com- 
pany's entire  program  of  shipbuilding  under  contract 
is  for  ocean  service,  and  these  contracts  will  average 
one  ship  every  two  weeks  for  delivery  in  1918. 

W.  H.  Hundt,  who  has  been  connected  with  Luria 
Brothers  &  Co.,  old  material  dealers,  New  York,  for  the 
past  seven  years,  has  enlisted  in  Battery  E,  305th  Field 
Artillery,  and  is  now  stationed  at  Camp  Upton,  Yap- 
hank,  Long  Island. 

R.  Ried,  of  the  United  Export  Bureau,  239  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  will  start  this  month 
on  an  extended  tour  of  Central  and  South  American 
countries.  His  plan  is  tp  spend  two  or  three  weeks  in 
every  important  city.  Readers  of  The  Iron  Age  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Ried's  acquaintance  with 
South  American  trade  condition  to  secure  information 
that  may  develop  in  connection  with  his  trip  may  com- 
municate with  him  at  the  above  address. 

J.  W.  White,  formerly  with  the  Pittsburgh  office  of 
the  Wo8tinghou.se  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  and  later  with 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  ha.s  returned  to  the  West- 
inghouse  Co.,  as  manager  of  the  power  and  railway 
division  of  the  Detroit  office  of  the  company. 

Paul  Wick,  assistant  manager  of  sales  for  the  Trum- 
bull Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  resigned  and  will  enter 
the  Navy. 

Harry  Resnick,  formerly  with  the  Fairbanks  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  and  for  13  years  its  credit  manager 
and  assistant  sales  manager,  but  who  resigned  some 
time  since  to  become  assistant  manager  of  Luria  Broth" 
ers  &  Co.,  dealers  in  iron  and  steel,  Park  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  that  concern, 
succeeding  David  L.  WilkofT,  who  has  resigned.  Ilnrvey 
M.  Clymer,  formerly  with  the  Lebanon  Valley  Iron  Co., 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  been  madf  assistant  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  Luria  Brothers  &  Co. 

David  L.  Wilkoff,  formerly  manager  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh office  of  Luria  Brothers  &  Co.,  has  resigned,  and 
will  become  a  member  of  a  new  concern  to  be  known  as 
the  Wilkoff-Stein  Co.,  dealer  in  old  material,  and  which 


will  open  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  about  Dec.  15. 

H.  C.  Gable,  formerly  general  sales  agent  of  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  (now  a 
part  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.),  and  until  recently 
associated  in  a  consulting  and  advisory  capacity  with  a 
group  of  New  York  capitalists,  has  with  H.  T.  Gerdes, 
Gerdes  &  Co.,  manufacturing  and  contracting  engineers. 
New  York,  organized  the  Atlantic  Steel  Corporation, 
with  offices  at  30  Church  Street,  New  York.  The  com- 
pany intends  to  buy  and  sell  steel  in  such  forms  as  bars, 
sheets,  plates,  bolts,  nuts  and  tin  plate.  It  is  already 
engaged  in  business,  although  time  has  not  yet  allowed 
for  the  granting  of  the  charter  for  which  application 
has  been  made  at  Albany. 

G.  F.  Matteson,  who  has  specialized  for  some  years 
in  munitions  manufacture,  part  of  the  time  at  the 
Frankford  Arsenal  in  Philadelphia,  and  more  recently 
in  a  consulting  capacity  for  different  munition  manu- 
facturers, has  been  appointed  department  superinten- 
dent at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass. 

David  O.  Holbrook,  Pittsburgh  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Gas  Association  of  America,  has  been  named  to 
direct  the  distribution  of  natural  gas  for  industrial  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  pri- 
ority committee  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  His 
work  will  be  to  see  that  munition  factories  get  prefer- 
ential service  by  gas  companies.  Mr.  Holbrook  will 
spend  three  days  a  week  in  offices  to  be  opened  for  him 
in  the  Council  of  National  Defense  Building  in  Wash- 
ington. His  Pittsburgh  offices  are  in  the  Oliver  Build- 
ing. 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  postmaster  general  of  the 
United  States  in  President  Taft's  cabinet,  has  been 
made  president  of  the  Vulcan  Steel  Products  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  succeeding  Otto  Kafka,  who  re- 
signed on  Nov.  15.  Gen.  T.  Coleman  du  Pont  assumed 
control  of  the  company  on  Aug.  1.  G.  A.  Callanen, 
formerly  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  and  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  machinery  and  engineering  division ;  R.  D. 
Chipp,  formerly  purchasing  agent  of  the  Brazil  Rail- 
ways, is  assistant  to  the  president,  and  F.  M.  Welsh, 
formerly  identified  with  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  assistant  purchasing 
agent. 

S.  L.  Napthaly,  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  the 
East,  where  he  bought  a  number  of  machines  for  his 
plant.  This  corporation  has  contracts  for  eighteen 
8800-ton  vessels. 

John  A.  McGregor,  Pacific  Coast  representative  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  has  returned 
from  a  three  months'  visit  to  the  East.  Mr.  McGregor 
says  that  extensions,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  at 
present  be  disclosed,  will  be  made  in  the  Union  Iron 
Works  at  San  Francisco. 

H.  M.  Lane  of  the  H.  M.  Lane  Co.,  Detroit,  ad- 
dressed the  Associated  Foundry  Foremen  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  on  "The  Relation  Between  Economical  Pro- 
duction of  Castings  and  Foundry  Design,"  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  association  held  Dec.  8  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,- 
New  York. 

Charles  T.  Bragg  will  become  works  manager  of  the 
Michigan  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Detroit,  Jan.  1.  He 
was  chemical  engineer  of  the  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  for  six  years,  and  for  four  years  technical  director 
for  Berry  Bros.,  Detroit.  He  is  the  past  president  of 
the  Detroit  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Howard  Emery,  general  manager  of  the  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  foundries  of  the  Aluminum  Castings  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, for  several  years,  has  been  notified  of  his  promo- 
tion to  the  position  of  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's works  at  Detroit,  effective  Jan.  1.  His  successor 
at  Manitowoc  has  not  been  named. 

C.  B.  Krueger,  sales  manager  Stamping  &  Tool  Co., 
La  OoKHc,  Wis.,  for  the  last  two  years,  has  resigned  to 
engage  in  another  line  of  work  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

A,  H.  Jameson,  now  connected  with  the  Malleable 
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Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn.,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Bayonne 
Steel  Casting  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  will  assume  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  Jan.  1. 

L.  B.  Moses  has  become  connected  with  the  Walter 
A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Moses  joins  the 
Zelnicker  organization  as  second  vice-president,  in 
charge  of  the  rail  department,  with  headquarters  at  the 
company's  main  offices  in  St.  Louis.  He  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  rail  trade  since  1903,  when  he  resigned 
as  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern Railway.  Since  1911  he  has  been  sales  manager  of 
the  Kettle  River  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

G.  A.  Schneider,  formerly  of  the  Western  Electric 
Co.'s  San  Francisco  sales  organization,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  at  Buffalo,  succeeding  J.  W.  Tabb, 
who  has  been  tranferred  to  the  New  York  office. 

David  F.  Noble  has  resigned  from  the  E.  L.  Essley 
Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  and  associated  himself  with 
the  David  W.  Wright  Machinery  &  Equipment  Co., 
Chicago. 

Harry  H.  Pinney,  vice-president  in  charge  of  the 
Remington  Bridgeport  Works,  Remington  Arms-U.  M. 
C.  Co.,  has  been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence 
and  will  shortly  go  to  California  to  recuperate  after 
two  years  of  arduous  but  successful  work  to  put  the 
big  rifle  plant  on  a  paying  basis. 
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Readjustments  of  Freight  Rates  in  Central 
Territory 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — Shippers  of  iron  and  steel 
articles  over  the  rails  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh Railroad,  either  as  an  originating  or  a  delivering 
carrier,  will  not  remain  on  the  old  basis  of  rates,  al- 
though that  carrier  was  not  mentioned  in  the  blanket 
fifteenth  section  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, issued  Nov.  15,  authorizing  the  railroads  in 
Central  Freight  Association  territory  and  carriers  tak- 
ing iron  and  steel  articles  into  or  out  of  that  district 
to  readjust  their  rates  in  accordance  with  its  decisions 
in  the  Central  Freight  Association  class  scale  case.  A 
special  permit  has  been  issued  in  behalf  of  that  rail- 
road authorizing  it  to  bring  its  rates  up  to  the  new 
fifth  class  basis.  Its  name  was  unintentionally  left  off 
a  list  sent  to  the  commission  by  the  tariff  filing  agent 
of  the  Central  Freight  Association  lines. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Norfolk 
&  Western,  and  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  railroads  have 
been  specifically  authorized  to  publish  rates  from  Ohio 
River  crossings  on  iron  and  steel  on  the  basis  allowed  in 
the  Central  Freight  Association  class  scale  case,  namely, 
fifth  in  carloads  and  fourth  in  less  than  carloads.  The 
object  is  to  put  the  Ashland-Ironton  group  on  as  high 
a  level  as  Youngstown.  That  shipping  point,  owing  to 
the  commission's  decision  in  the  Pollak  iron  and  steel 
case,  had  to  be  raised  because  the  carriers  elected  to 
raise  the  Cleveland  and  Youngstown  level  rather  than 
bring  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  down  so  that  the  rates 
from  those  markets  would  bear  the  same  relation,  on 
iron  and  steel,  to  rates  from  Pittsburgh,  that  rates  on 
commodities,  other  than  iron  and  steel,  bear  to  the 
New  York-Chicago  scale. 

Rates  from  the  Portsmouth  and  Ashland-Ironton 
groups  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  observing  the 
rates  from  Youngstown  to  points  on  and  west  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  rails,  as  maxima. 


The  International  Trade  Press,  Inc.,  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago,  announces  that  it  has  purchased  the 
Cement  Era  Publishing  Co.  and  that  the  Cement  Wo7-ld, 
the  Cement  Era  and  International  Trade  will  be  con- 
solidated in  the  Engineering  and  Cement  World  which 
will  appear  semi-monthly  beginning  Jan.  1.  C.  A.  Tup- 
per  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  purchasing  com- 
pany. 

The  Huntington  Steel  Products  Co.,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  is  considering  enlarging  its  plant. 
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Davis  S.  Mathias,  consulting  superintendent  of  the 
south  works  plant,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Chicago,  Dec.  5,  after  a  short  illness,  aged  73  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Wales  and  from  the  age  of  12  until 
his  death  was  actively  connected  with  the  steel  business^ 
starting  at  South  Works  in  1884.  He  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  rail  mill,  then  general  superintendent 
and  more  lately  consulting  superintendent,  although 
virtually  on  the  retired  list.  Mr.  Mathias  was  recog- 
nized by  all  steel  men  as  an  expert  authority  on  the 
making  of  steel  and  especially  in  the  designing  and 
operation  of  rolling  mills.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  a  director  of  the 
South  Chicago  Savings  Bank,  a  member  of  the  Old 
Settlers'  Association,  a  local  organization,  of  Calumet 
Commandery  No.  62  Knight  Templars,  the  Sinai  Chap- 
ter 185  R.  A.  M.  and  other  Masonic  bodies.  He  leavea 
a  widow,  two  daughters  and  three  sons.  The  sons  are 
all  engaged  in  the  steel  business.  David  R.  is  general 
superintendent  of  the  Joliet  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  William  G.  is  general  superintendent  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  at  Ensley,  Ala., 
and  Thomas  H.  is  assistant  general  superintendent  of 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo.  Mr.  Mathias  was  a 
man  much  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  and  his  death 
caused  deep  regret.  The  funeral  Dec.  7  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  both  his  older  and  younger 
associates. 

Frederick  E.  Saward,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal,  New  York,  died  Dec.  4,  aged  71 
years.  As  a  youth  Mr.  Saward  was  identified  with  the 
coal  trade  of  New  York  and  continued  in  that  connec- 
tion until  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  trade  journal 
devoted  to  coal.  He  founded  the  paper  48  years  ago  and 
has  conducted  it  ever  since,  for  40  years  publishing  an 
annual  statistical  review  of  the  coal  trade  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  he 
directed  the  preparation  of  the  American  coal  exhibit. 
He  had  served  one  term  as  president  of  the  New  York 
Trade  Press  Association.  His  son  F.  W.  S"vWard  has- 
been  for  some  years  general  manager  of  the  Coal  Trade 
Journal. 

Thomas  Evans,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  on  Dec.  2,  at  the  age  of  86  years.  In  1881  he 
founded  the  Lebanon  Rolling  Mills,  retiring  in  1901. 
Prior  to  that,  in  1859,  he  established  the  first  iron  mill 
at  Shelby,  Ala.,  which  also  was  first  in  that  State. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  engaged  at  Newport,  Ky.^ 
in  charge  of  steel  production  for  United  States  moni- 
tors used  during  the  war.     He  leaves  a  widow. 

Simon  Florsheim,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,, 
and  president  Aurora  Automatic  Machinery  Co.,  died 
Dec.  7,  aged  80  years.  He  leaves  a  widow,  a  daughter 
and  four  sons.  Mr.  Florsheim  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many. 


The  Last  Pig  Iron  Warrant 

Recently  the  American  Pig  Iron  Storage  Warrant 
Co.,  New  York,  canceled  its  last  warrant  calling  for 
iron  in  store  on  furnace  yards.  Commenting  on  this 
fact  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  Cincinnati,  says:  "This 
means  that  the  reserve  stock  of  iron  piled  for  a  rainy 
day  has  been  exhausted  and  the  country  is  now  de- 
pendent for  the  iron  it  uses  on  the  day  by  day  output 
of  the  furnaces.  It  is  a  serious  situation,  for  never  was 
there  such  an  absolute  need  of  iron.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  there  is  no  remedy.  We  have  no  other  way 
now  of  providing  for  the  enormously  increased  uses  of 
iron  than  by  speeding  up  the  furnaces  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  This  is  easily  said.  But  saying  and  doing 
are  two  different  things.  And  instead  of  speeding  up, 
the  furnaces  have  been  compelled  to  slow  down;  this 
because  of  the  transportation,  labor  and  coke  short- 
ages. There  is  no  prospect  of  an  early  termination  of 
these  troubles.  On  the  contrary,  the  winter  weather 
will  probably  intensify  them." 


Broader  Field  for  Export  Organizations 

They  Must  Be  Able  to  Design  and  Equip  Com- 
plete Manufacturing  Plants  Abroad— How 
New  Demands  of  Foreign  Buyers  Are  to  Be  Met 

BY  G.   A.    HARRIS*  


MANY  articles  have  appeared  in  the  public  press 
covering  export  trade  expansion.  They  have 
dwelt  mainly  upon  the  desirability  of  developing 
this  business,  but  the  suggestions  made  have  been  more 
or  less  vague. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  European  countries 
did  not  have  the  time  or  inclination  to  plan  for  after- 
war  conditions,  as  their  efforts  were  of  necessity  con- 
fined to  war  preparations  and  to  meeting  the  abnormal 
■conditions  with  which  they  were  confronted.  It  is  only 
recently  that  they  have  begun  to  think  of  the  future 
and  these  requirements.  European  nations,  both  Allies 
and  neutrals,  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
must  call  upon  the  United  States  for  a  large  portion 
of  their  wants,  especially  for  machinery  and  industrial 
plants.  They  are  further  beginning  to  realize  that 
it  is  advisable  for  them  to  modify  their  specifications 
-and  requirements  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
United  States  standards;  otherwise,  American  makers 
would  be  compelled  to  develop  special  patterns,  tools, 
etc.,  and  train  their  workmen  on  new  products,  en- 
tailing longer  deliveries  and  high  or  prohibitive  prices. 

Now  that  the  foreign  buyer  is  disposed  to  modify  his 
requirements  and  specifications  to  conform  to  American 
standards,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  familiarize 
himself  with  these  standards.  The  logical  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  send  inquiries  to  this  country  for  the  material 
or  equipment  desired  with  the  expectation  of  receiving 
proposals  and  specifications  on  standard  American 
equipment  which  will  furnish  the  information  he  re- 
quires. Of  course,  it  is  appreciated  that  in  certain  cases 
special  specifications  and  designs  will  have  to  be  met 
so  as  to  turn  out  products  or  commodities  peculiar  to 
the  country  to  which  the  machinery  or  equipment  is 
to  be  shipped.  This  may  necessitate  departures  from 
American  standard  practice,  a  condition  American 
makers  must  of  necessity  meet.  In  other  words,  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  a  desire  to  meet  each  other  half 
way  must  prevail. 

Treatment  of  War-Time  Inquiries 

Inquiries  are  now  being  received  from  practically 
all  foreign  countries  covering  various  types  of  equip- 
ment and  these  are  coming  at  a  time  when  American 
manufacturers  are  overburdened  with  orders  for  stand- 
ard equipment  that  can  be  put  through  their  plants 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble.  At  first  glance 
these  inquiries  from  abroad  do  not  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age manufacturer  because  of  the  special  requirements 
involved,  and  the  inclination  is  to  reply  that  it  is 
impossible  to  quote  because  of  the  great  amount  of  work 
on  hand  and  the  impossibility  of  making  earlier  de- 
liveries, etc.  This  is  a  typical  reply  from  American 
manufacturers  nowadays.     But  is  it  a  wise  reply? 

In  many  cases,  the  object  of  these  inquiries  is  not 
to  obtain  a  firm  price  and  an-  abKoluto  delivery,  be- 
■cause  conditions  existing  prohibit  the  placing  of  the 
business  immediately,  rather  to  obtain  specifications, 
drawings  and  other  data,  to  enable  the  foreign  buyer  to 
familiarize  himself  with  American  (-(juipmcnt  and 
standards,  and  to  get  a  rough  idea  of  costs  and  de- 
liveries, so  that  when  con-ditions  will  allow  him  to  place 
the  business,  he  is  in  the  position  to  draw  up  his  final 
inquiry  or  specification  to  conform  with  American  stand- 
ards. 

True,  it  is  difficult  under  existing  conditions  for  a 
manufacturer  whose  desk  is  covered  with  emergency 
orders  to  push  these  aside  and  devote  his  time  to  the 
details  of  proposals  and  specifications  covering  cquip- 
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ment  that  he  does  not  hope  to  realize  on  for  some  time 
to  come,  but  he  must  do  this  missionary  work  in  the 
light  of  insurance  against  future  falling  off  of  home 
trade. 

Many  of  these  foreign  buyers  have  been  dealing 
heretofore  with  Germany  and  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  German  methods  and  service,  which  were  of 
a  high  order.  America,  therefore,  if  it  expects  not  only 
to  obtain  this  business  but  afterward  to  hold  it,  must 
furnish  a  service  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  which 
Germany  has  supplied. 

Naming  Prices  for  Foreign  Delivery 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter,  first,  from  the  foreign 
buyer's  point  of  view — one  which  every  successful  ex- 
porter must  train  himself  to  adopt.  The  foreign  buyer 
who  wants  to  buy  or  manufacture  something  is  inter- 
ested primarily  in  the  cost  of  the  article  or  plant  de- 
livered ready  to  operate  at  jts  final  destination;  the 
costs  in  America,  either  at  works  or  at  seaboard,  are 
merely  incidental.  Therefore,  in  normal  times,  the 
first  essential  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  that  he  be  able  to  present  his  offer  to  the  for- 
eign buyer  covering  the  cost  of  equipment  at  destination. 
It  is  also  naturally  desirable  that  his  proposition  be  pre- 
sented to  the  prospective  customer  or  buyer  in  the  buy- 
er's language.  This  means  that  the  proposal,  blue- 
prints, catalogues,  specifications,  etc.,  should  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  language  of  the-  buyer.  The  average 
American  manufacturer  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  this. 

The  result  in  the  past  has  been  that  a  majority  of 
American  manufacturers  have  quoted  f.o.b.  cars  at 
works  or  f.o.b.  steamer  at  some  American  seaport,  they 
have  submitted  their  quotations,  specifications,  drawings 
and  other  exhibits  in  English,  and,  in  many  cases, 
have  not  given  shipping  specifications  or  data  so  that 
if  the  customer  were  able,  he  has  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  figure  out  what  it  would  cost  to  get  the  material 
to  him.  This  has  been  one  of  the  big  faults  in  the 
past  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  something  that 
must  absolutely  be  overcome  and  corrected  if  we  are 
to  be  successful  in  the  future. 

Going  a  little  further  into  the  matter  and  assuming 
that  business  has  been  placed  and  the  manufacturer  has 
been  given  orders  for  certain  equipment.  The  foreign 
buyer  usually  has  special  requirements  covering  pack- 
ing, marking,  invoicing  and  the  making  up  of  cer- 
tain documents  which,  to  many  manufacturers,  seem 
entirely  unnecessary,  extremely  complicated  and  not 
worth  the  trouble.  Hence,  in  very  many  cases  in  the 
past,  these  instructions  have  not  been  carefully  followed 
or  have  not  been  followed  at  all,  resulting  in  the  equip- 
ment arriving  at  destination  in  poor  condition  or  in- 
correctly marked  and  the  papers  arriving  incorrect 
or  late,  entailing  untold  trouble  and  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  foreign  buyer. 

Contracting  for  Plants  Complete 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  foreign  buyer  who 
is  in  the  market  for  industrial  plants  of  various  kinds, 
especially  where  he  wishes  to  manufacture  a  commodity 
which  requires  equipment  and  machinery  from  various 
manufacturers.  In  Germany,  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers of  certain  classes  of  machinery  were  willing, 
in  order  to  sell  their  equipment,  to  design  the  complete 
plant,  contract  for  and  furnish  the  complete  equipment, 
buying  such  machinery  or  equipment  that  they  did 
not  make  themselves  from  other  makers,  but  eventually 
delivering  to  their  customer  the  complete  plant  ready 
for  operation.  If  we  are  to  obtain  this  business  and 
hold  it,  similar  service  must  be  offered  and  rendered. 
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The  average  American  manufacturer  does  not  want 
to  contract  for  a  complete  plant  or  equipment  of  which 
liis  own  forms  only  a  part,  and  to  a  certain  extent  his 
position  is  a  correct  one. 

Here  is  our  opportunity  to  meet  the  German  system 
-and  improve  upon  it.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  an 
•organization  to  be  developed  through  which  the  various 
manufacturers  whose  equipments  enter  into  a  plant  of 
this  kind  can  work,  so  that  a  proposition  can  be  made  on 
the  complete  plant,  the  same  as  the  Germans  did,  not 
"by  a  manufacturer  who  is  interested  in  only  part  of  the 
plant,  but  by  a  central  organization  that  is  interested 
in  the  entire  unit.  This  calls  for  organizations  that  are 
thoroughly  equipped  to  handle  this  situation. 

An  Outline  of  Organization 

The  essential  features  of  such  an  organization  should 
be  as  follows: 

First,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  export  business 
and  the  customs.  It  must  contain  in  its  organization 
trained  export  men  who  are  capable  of  looking  at  mat- 
ters from  the  foreign  customer's  point  of  view,  who  will 
study  his  interests  and  present  his  proposition  in  a  clear 
manner  to  the  manufacturer,  and  educate  the  latter 
to  endeavor  to  meet  the  foreign  buyer's  desires.  The 
•organization  must  have  men  who  are  familiar  with  the 
packing  requirements  of  the  various  foreign  countries; 
"who  understand  the  importance  of  proper  marking; 
who  can  advise  the  manufacturer  how  to  assemble 
machinery  and  pack  it  to  minimize  ocean  freight  and  to 
insure  safe  arrival  at  destination ;  who  can  make  out  the 
documents  to  conform  with  the  various  requirements 
and  who  can  satisfactorily  and  efficiently  attend  to  the 
many  other  export  details. 

The  organization  must  contain,  in  addition,  a  high 
grade  technical  corps — specialists  in  the  various  classes 
of  machinery  or  equipment  which  are  being  handled, 
•who  can  intelligently  take  the  offer  of  the  various 
manufacturers,  f.o.b.  cars  at  works,  and  expand  and  de- 
velop it,  adding  various  other  details  which  go  to  make 
it  a  complete  offer  for  delivery  at  destination.  There 
should  be  men  capable  of  receiving  an  inquiry  for  a 
complete  plant  and  dividing  it  up  at  this  end  among 
the  various  manufacturers;  laying  out  the  complete 
plant  if  necessary;  drawing  up  the  specifications  to 
the  various  manufacturers  so  that  the  different  parts 
will  fit  and  properly  work  together;  supplying  any 
missing  links;  presenting  toJ;he  various  manufacturers 
inquiries  which  will  develop  proposals  of  a  nature  that 
will  satisfy  the  special  wants  of  the  buyer. 

The  organization  should  be  able  to  estimate  upon  the 
ocean  freight  and  other  delivery  charges  to  destination 
and  if  necessary  the  erection  costs,  so  that  finally  it 
is  able  to  make  an  offer  on  the  plant  complete  and, 
if  necessary,  erected  at  destination. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  way  outlined  over 
that  of  Germany  where  the  manufacturer  designed  and 
laid  out  the  plant  in  order  to  sell  his  portion  of  the 
machinery  and  naturally  favored  his  own  part,  while 
the  remainder  received  minor  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand  the  organization  descBibed  is  not  interested 
in  any  particular  make  of  machinery  but  designs 
the  plant  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice  and  the 
requirements  of  the  country  or  customer  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  The  result  is  an  all-around  efficient  plant 
rather  than  a  one-sided  plant. 

Manufacturers'  Co-operation 

A  number  of  our  large  manufacturing  companies 
have  their  own  export  departments  in  which  they  have 
endeavored  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  above  ideas 
of  an  export  organization,  but  only  a  few  have  suffi- 
cient business  to  warrant  such  a  department.  Most 
of  our  manufacturers  must  look  to  an  independent  or- 
ganization such  as  described  above.  A  number  of  such 
organizations  have  been  formed  and  in  the  short  time 
they  have  been  operating  the  results  have  proved  con- 
clusively tha  correctness  of  the  idea.  The  manner  in 
which  their  story  has  been  received  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shows  how  badly  they  are  needed.  However,  they 
cannot  be  as  successful  as  they  should  be  without  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  backing  of  the  manufacturers. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  are  fighting  the  battle  of  the 


manufacturers  and  the  sooner  the  latter  appreciate  this 
and  give  their  hearty  support  and  co-operation,  the 
sooner  will  our  foreign  relations  and  trade  be  under- 
stood and  established. 


Steam- Jet  Ash  Conveyor 

A  steam-jet  ash  conveyor  is  a  recent  production 
of  George  J.  Hagan  Co.,  furnace  and  combustion 
engineer,  Pittsburgh.  In  connection  with  this  con- 
veyor system  is  used  the  patented  signal  elbow  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Ashes  are  conveyed  by  air  dravni 
in  by  the  velocity  of  the  steam  from  the  steam  nozzle. 
This  nozzle  is  equipped  with  a  whistle  which  is  blown 
when  wear  of  1/16  in.  at  the  nozzle's  throat  takes  place, 
thereby  indicating  that  the  nozzle  should  be  replaced. 
By  this  means,  it  is  pointed  out,  approximately  con- 
stant steam  consumption  is  maintained.  A  snecial 
flared  air  intake  is  used,  which  the  company  claims 
allows  98  per  cent  of  the  theoretically  determined 
amount  of  air  to  pass  through  the  pipe,  contrasting  this 
to  an  ordinary  pipe  opening  for  which  he  says  this 
factor  is  62  per  cent. 

The  signal  elbow  has  a  two-piece  wearing  back.  The 
lower  half  of  this  is  reversible,  while  the  upper  half 
has  a  lip  extension  protecting  the  pipe  joint.  The 
elbow  flange  which  rests  on  a  pedestal  base  and  the 
flange  of  the  pedestal  base  are  faced  and  drilled  to 
insure  self-centering  and  aligning  of  the  steam  nozzle. 


The  Signal  Elbow  Stands  Upright  on  the  Pedestal  Bast  Con- 
taining the  Steam   Nozzle.      The   lower   half  of   its   two   piece 
wearing  bank  is  reversible.     The  nozzle  has  a  whistle  which 
is  blown  when  wear  of  1/16  in.  occurs  at  the  throat 

The  elbow  may  be  swung  to  clear  obstructions  and 
access  to  inside  parts  is  obtained  by  removing  the  hand 
hole  plug  and  rear  cover  plate. 

When  auxiliary  steam-jet  fittings  are  required  in  a 
straight  run  of  pipe  converging  signal  nozzles  are  used 
to  centralize  the  flow  of  ashes  and  prevent  undue  wear 
on  each  side  of  the  pipe.  Also,  elbows  are  provided 
with  reversible  wearing  backs  and  with  hand  hole  plugs 
for  inspection. 

Steel  Ingot  Output  in  November 

Returns  from  29  companies,  which  in  1916  made 
88.14  per  cent  of  the  steel  ingot  production  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  compiled  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  and  based  on  these  the  estimate  is 
made  that  steel  ingot  production  in  November  was 
3,166,257  gross  tons,  against  3,351,935  tons  in  October. 
There  were  27  working  days  in  October,  making  the 
daily  average  in  that  month  124,146  tons,  while  in  the 
25  working  days  in  November  it  was  126,650  tons.  As 
with  pig  iron,  the  daily  output  of  ingots  in  November 
averaged  slightly  above  that  in  October,  contrary  to  the 
general  belief.  The  institute  figures,  in  gross  tons,  for 
the  two  months  named,  also  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  and  for  the  third  quarter,  are  as  follows: 

Total          Third  Total 

First  Six  Quarter,  Eleven 

Months.  July-Sept.  October.  November.  Months. 
O  p  e  n  - 

hearth    ..13,681,483   6,599,048  2,475,754   2,384,218   25,140,503 

Bessemer..     5,164,139   2,411.108  870,494       772,489      9,218,230 

Other     55,198         24,435  5,687           9,550           94,870 


Total.  .18,900,820   9,034,591   3,351,935   3,166,257   34,453,603 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  continues  its 
estimate,  made  in  October,  of  a  total  steel  ingot  output 
for  the  United  States  in  1917  of  42,600,000  gross  tons. 
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RUSHING  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 


Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Salesmen  Inspect 

Plant — Successful  Meeting 

One  of  the  most  successful  sales  conferences  in  the 
history  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  was  held 
in  its  home  offices  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  Dec.  4  and  5,  About  40  sales- 
men and  managers  of  branch  offices  were  present,  one 
or  more  from  each  district.  Tuesday,  the  salesmen, 
under  guidance  of  J.  A.  Campbell,  president;  W.  C. 
Reilly,  general  superintendent;  R.  J.  Kaylor,  publicity 
manager,  and  other  officials,  were  taken  through  the 
works  and  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  immense 
amount  of  new  construction  in  progress,  and  also  to 
note  the  rapid  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  120-in.  plate  mill,  which  is  being  built 
for  the  company  by  the  Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  which  is  being  rushed  as  fast  as  possible  to  supply 
plates  for  the  Government,  which  are  so  badly  needed 
at  this  time.  The  salesmen  were  especially  interested 
in  the  production  of  shell  steel,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  being  turned  out  by  this  company  for  the 
Government.  Other  extensions  that  are  nearly  com- 
pleted were  also  inspected,  and  some  time  was  spent  in 
the  tube  mills,  and  also  in  the  new  9-in.  and  12-in.  steel 
bar  mills  erected  at  Struthers,  Ohio,  for  the  company 
by  the  Morgan  Construction  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
An  illustrated  description  of  the  9-in.  mill  appeared  in 
The  Iron  Age,  issue  of  April  5,  1917,  and  of  the  12-in. 
mill  in  the  issue  of  Oct.  11,  1917.  Both  these  mills  are 
now  running  on  heavy  Government  orders. 

First  Liberty  Loan 
May,   1917 
Subscriptions  to  loan  by  company  $3,275,000.00 
Sub.scriptions  to  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness,     issued     Aug.      10, 

1917.   by   company 2,000,000.00 

Subscriptions     to     loan     by     em- 
ployees            581,000.00 

Total  for  First  Liberty  Loan $5,856,000.00 

National  Red  Cross  Campaign 
June,  1917 
Company's    subscription    to    Red 

Cross   Fund    $100,000.00 

Subscription    by    employees     (all 

departments)      55,368.00 

Total  subscription  to  fund $155,368.00 

Second  Liberty  Loan 
Oct.  18-24,  1917 
Sub.scriptions  to  loan  by  company  $2,375,000.00 
Subscriptions  to  Government  cer- 
tificates by  company 5,000,000.00 

Subscriptions     to     loan     by     em- 
ployees         1,065,000.00 

Total  for  Second  Loan $8,440,000.00 

y.  M.  C.  A. — War  Work  Fund 
Nov.  12-15,  1917 
Subficriptlon  by  the  company. .  . .       $10,000.00 

Subscriptions  by  employees 20,479.43 

Total   subscriptions $30,479.43 

Appropriated    for    .Sheet    &    Tube 

ward   in   Paris   Hospital $6,000.00 

Total  of  all   subscriptions $14,487,847.43 

Men  in  Service 
Number    of    men    In    Naval    and 
Military  Service   (eatlmated) . .  800 


Luncheon  was  Herved  in  the  works  office  restaurant, 
and  Home  time  devoted  to  seeing  pictures  showing  many 
operations  in  the  works,  as  well  as  the  extensive  wel- 
fare and  safety  work  bein^f  done,  including  the  erection 
of  several  hundred  modern  homes  for  workmen.  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  a  dinner,  at  which  addresses 
were  made  by  a  number  of  the  executives  and  others. 
The  feature  of  these  addresHCs  was  the  disclosure  of  the 
activities  of  the  company  in  the  matter  of  furnishing 
steel  to  the  Government  and  the  Allies  for  war  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  in  subscriptions  to  Liberty  bonds  and 
other  movements  connected  with  war  work.  It  was 
shown  that  the  corporation  and  its  employees  have  in- 
vested in  these  funds  the  astonishing  total  of  almost 
$15,000,000.  The  fact  was  also  brought  out  that  the 
extensions  completed  and  begun  during  the  present  year, 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  output  of 
projectile  steel  and  meeting  other  Government  reciuire- 
ments,  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  approximately 


$16,000,000.  Wednesday  was  devoted  entirely  to  dis- 
cussion of  sales  problems  in  which,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  W.  E.  Manning,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  sales,  and  Walter  E.  Watson,  assistant  manager 
of  sales,  almost  all  the  salesmen  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments participated.  These  problems  concerned  chiefly 
such  a  distribution  of  the  company's  products  as  wilF 
best  serve  its  customers,  under  the  policy  which  gives 
to  Government  orders  priority  over  ail  other.s. 

A  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Ohio  closed  the  conference, 
which  was  declared  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  help- 
ful the  visiting  salesmen  had  ever  attended.  A  state- 
ment of  the  record  of  activities  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  in  war  subscriptions  and  donations 
up  to  Dec.  1,  1917,  is  presented  in  the  accompanying 
table. 


Increased  Activity  in  Metal  Working  Lines 

in  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Dec.  11. — The  British  Government 
has  instructed  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  Ottawa, 
to  issue  without  delay,  to  Canadian  metal  working 
plants,  equipped  for  the  work,  contracts  in  volume  cov- 
ering the  steel,  forging  and  machining  of  18-lb.  shrap- 
nel, 4.5-in.  and  6-in.  high  explosive  shells,  which  will 
insure  steady  employment  both  for  men  and  machines 
for  a  period  extending  well  into  the  new  year.  Muni- 
tions making  in  Canada  has  been  for  several  months 
ebbing,  and  until  recently  had  the  appearance  of  be- 
coming a  negligible  quantity.  Realization  of  such  a 
possibility  was  little  relished  by  our  business  interests. 
Investigation  of  the  position  disclosed  the  fact  that 
financing  of  munitions  orders  was  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way,  hence  efforts  were  at  once  directed  to  satis- 
factorily overcoming  the  trouble.  Canada's  great  Vic- 
tory Loan  was  closed  Dec.  2,  in  which  upward  of  $410,- 
000,000  was  subscribed  by  the  people  of  the  Dominion. 
This  money  will  be  spent  in  Canada  on  war  munitions, 
supplies,  etc.  The  decision  to  place  further  large  shell 
orders  in  Canada,  coming  as  it  does  in  the  wake  of  the 
distribution  of  large  contracts  from  the  United  States 
Government  for  75  and  155-mm.  shells;  the  placing  of 
huge  contracts  for  fabricated  steel  for  American  ship 
construction,  and  the  receipt  by  a  Toronto  firm  of  a 
contract  to  supply  aeroplane  engines  to  the  value  of 
some  $5,000,000  to  the  Imperial  Government,  it  may 
be  said  that  at  no  period  in  the  Canadian  industrial 
history  has  the  business  outlook  in  the  metal  trades 
been  so  promising. 

British  Steel  Exports  to  France 

Iron  and  steel  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  France, 
according  to  L'Usine,  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1915,  1916  and  1917  have  been  as  follows  respectively: 
1,795,163  metric  tons,  2,138,853  tons  and  1,491,785  tons. 
The  largest  movement  in  any  of  the  three  periods  was 
389,740  tons  in  May,  1916.  The  peak  was  evidently 
reached  in  1916. 


The  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  is  in 
liquidation,  proceedings  having  started  under  judgments 
obtained  by  a  number  of  creditors.  Half  of  the  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  understood 
that  the  bondholders  of  the  company  were  prepared  to 
furnish  funds  to  enable  it  to  proceed  in  business  if  they 
could  obtain  assurance  that  orders  for  shells  would  be 
forthcoming.  They  could  have  obtained  orders  from 
the  American  Government  at  a  paying  figure,  but  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board  intervened.  As  the  company 
had  been  engaged  in  machining  4.5-in.  shells  previous 
to  the  fire,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Imperial 
Munitions  Board  will  place  some  of  the  orders  now 
available  with  it. 

The  "Preparation  of  Ferrouranium"  is  the  title  of 
Technical  Paper  177  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  by 
H.  W.  Gillett  and  E.  L.  Mack.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
investigations  of  the  bureau  relating  to  radium, 
uranium  and  vanadium,  and  the  results  are  presented 
in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  of  aid  in  developing  the 
use  of  this  alloy  in  the  manufacture  of  special  steels. 
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HIGHER  LIGHTERAGE  CHARGES 


New  Schedule  at  New  York  Approved  by  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — Proposed  increased  charges 
for  delivering  heavy  articles,  chiefly  structural  iron 
and  steel,  by  lighter  at  New  York  are  justified  in  an 
opinion  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  vacat- 
ing the  order  by  which  a  new  schedule  was  suspended 
until  Dec.  15,  1917.  The  result  of  the  decision  v/ill  be 
to  subject  to  an  additional  charge  of  40  cents  per  ton 
for  lighterage  delivery  pieces  weighing  from  three  to  20 
tons  which  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the  ship- 
ments of  structural  iron  and  steel  to  New  York  and 
vicinity. 

What  is  known  as  the  New  York  rate  group  embraces 
not  only  the  city  of  New  York,  but  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  points  along  the  Hudson 
River  almost  as  far  north  as  Albany,  N.  Y,,  and  points 
on  Long  Island  as  far  as  Jamaica.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  rail  carriers  serving  this  territory  will  deliver 
freight  at  any  point  in  the  rate  group  without  impos- 
ing any  charges  in  addition  to  the  New  York  rates. 
Because  of  the  peculiar  terminal  conditions  at  New 
York  it  is  necessary  for  the  railroads  serving  the  port 
to  employ  lighters  and  car  floats  in  transferring  freight 
from  their  terminals  to  the  various  points  of  delivery 
along  the  shore  of  the  harbor.  With  certain  important 
exceptions,  delivery  by  lighter  or  car  float  is  made  with- 
out any  additional  cost  to  the  shipper.  The  rail  carriers 
own  and  operate  lighters  and  car  floats,  but  not  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  handle  all  the  tonnage  offered, 
and  it  is  their  practice  to  employ  independent  lighterage 
companies  commonly  referred  to  as  "outside  compa- 
nies," to  deliver  part  of  the  traffic.  For  delivering  the 
general  run  of  lighterage  traffic,  the  outside  companies 
have  for  years  received  from  the  rail  carriers  a  pub- 
lished allowance  for  this  service,  usually  60  cents  per 
ton,  and  the  eastern  carriers  deduct  that  amount  from 
the  through  rates  to  cover  the  terminal  service  before 
prorating  with  their  western  connections. 

The  Extra  Charges 

The  extra  charges  at  present  imposed  upon  ship- 
pers for  the  lighterage  delivery  of  articles  weighing 
more  than  three  tons  are  as  follows:  Pieces  weighing 
from  3  to  20  tons,  40  cents  per  ton;  from  20  to  30  tons. 
65  cents;  from  30  to  35  tons,  $1.15;  from  35  to  40  tons, 
$1.90;  from  40  to  45  tons,  $2.40;  and  from  45  to  50  tons, 
$2.90.  These  charges  are  superimposed  upon  the  New 
York  rates. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  suspended  tariff  the  65  cent 
rate  is  raised  to  $1.40,  the  $1.15  rate  to  $1.40  and  the 
$2.40  rate  to  $2.90,  while  the  $1.90  rate  is  reduced  to 
$1.40. 

The  protestants  have  finally  agreed  to  accept  the 
new  rates  but  have  objected  strongly  to  the  cancellation 
of  the  following  exception  in  the  present  tariff": 

An   Important   Exception 

"When  a  lighterage  order  from  one  shipper  or  con- 
signee covers  delivery  of  50  tons  or  more  at  one  time 
from  one  harbor  point  for  one  harbor  destination,  or 
when  the  freight  charges  on  a  shipment  from  one 
shipper  to  one  consignee  are  assessed  on  a  minimum 
of  50  tons,  no  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  single 
pieces  weighing  20  tons  or  less;  otherwise  the  fore- 
going rates  will  apply." 

By  virtue  of  the  above  exception  shipments  of 
structural  iron  and  steel  to  New  York  which  are  almost 
invariably  made  in  lots  of  more  than  50  tons  to  one 
consignee,  the  individual  pieces  weighing  less  than  20 
tons,  have  escaped  payment  of  all  extra  charges.  The 
cancellation  of  the  exception  would  subject  shipments 
of  these  commodities,  regardless  of  the  quantity  offered, 
to  the  additional  charge  prescribed  in  the  tariff  of  40 
cents  per  ton  for  the  lighterage  delivery  of  pieces 
weighing  from  3  to  20  tons.  The  proposed  tariff  makes 
no  change  in  this  40-cent  charge,  but  applies  it  uni- 


formly  by   canceling   the   exception   regardless   of   the 
size  of  the  shipment. 

Elimination  Justified 

After  full  investigation  the  commission  holds  that 
the  proposed  elimination  of  the  exception  is  justified 
and  makes  a  significant  observation  concerning  the 
absorption  of  a  part  of  the  cost  of  lighterage  out  of  the 
transportation  rates,  saying: 

"Not  even  the  protestants  contend  that  the  lighterage 
service  can  be  performed  at  a  cost  even  approximately 
as  low  as  that  figure.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  there  is 
paid  to  the  outside  companies  the  additional  sum  of  60 
cents  absorbed  by  the  respondents  out  of  the  New 
York  rates,  making  the  total  allowance  $1  per  ton. 
Inasmuch  as  this  allowance  is  now  being  paid  by  several 
of  the  respondents,  they  are  now  absorbing  $1  per 
ton  on  all  traffic  to  which  the  exception  applies.  The 
respondents  ask,  in  effect,  that  they  be  required  to  ab- 
sorb only  60  cents  of  the  allowance,  and  that  40  cents 
be  borne  by  the  shippers.  The  protestants  ask,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  whole  allowance  of  $1  be  borne 
by  the  rail  carriers.  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  of 
record  in  this  proceeding  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached  that  this  whole  burden  should  fall  upon  the 
respondents,  nor  can  it  properly  be  contended  that  the 
carriers  are  unreasonable  in  asking  the  shipping  public 
to  bear  40  per  cent  of  the  terminal  cost.  This  state- 
ment is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  respondents  to  continue  the  ab- 
sorption of  60  cents  per  ton  out  of  the  transportation 
rates,  for  that  question  is  not  presented  for  determina- 
tion upon  this  record." 

Experienced  observers  of  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion see  in  the  closing  sentence  above  quoted  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  carriers  to  place  upon  the  shippers  at 
least  a  part  of  the  60  cents  per  ton  now  absorbed  by 
the  railroads. 


Larger  British  Output  of  Basic  Pig  Iron 

The  imperative  need  of  making  the  best  use  of 
native  British  iron  ores  has  resulted  in  a  notable  change 
in  steel  manufacture  in  that  country,  says  the  Engineer. 
Before  the  war  the  output  of  acid  steel,  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  was  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  basic 
steel— 4,860,000  tons  against  2,800,000  tons ;  but  now  in 
order  that  the  poor  and  phosphoric  ores  may  not  be 
wasted,  furnaces  have  been  turned  on  to  basic.  To  meet 
this  change  the  Stanton  Iron  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  not  long 
since  relined  two  of  its  blast  furnaces  with  basic  mate- 
rial, and  on  Oct.  20  lighted  up  a  third,  so  that  now  three 
out  of  the  nine  blast  furnaces,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
about  300  tons  per  week,  is  making  basic  pig  largely 
from  local  ores  but  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  manganese  ore.  The  company  employs  about 
1000  men  at  its  iron  mines. 


India's  Manganese  Ore  Output 

Manganese  ore  output  in  India  in  1916  was  50.20 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1915,  or  568,032  tons  against 
378,172  tons  in  1915.  The  shortage  of  ship  tonnage 
was  to  some  extent  relieved  by  special  arrangements 
for  shipment.  Prices  continued  to  advance  and  the 
average  per  unit  was  2s.  b%A. 


The  Milwaukee  branch  of  the  National  Association 
of  Sheet  Metal  Contractors  of  the  United  States  has 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  John  Bogen- 
berger,  vice-president  Consolidated  Sheet  Metal  Works, 
vice-president,  E.  B.  Tonnsen,  president-treasurer  E.  B. 
Tonnsen  Co.;  secretary,  O.  A.  Hoffmann,  secretary- 
treasurer  Biersach  &  Niedermeyer  Co.;  treasurer,  J. 
M.  Hollits,  of  Hollits  &  Bogenberger.  The  association 
will  entertain  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
national  body  in  Milwaukee  in  June,  1918. 


"Iron  Ore  Occurrences  in  Canada"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  publication,  in  two  volumes,  by  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  Mines.  It  is  compiled  by  E.  Lindeman 
and  L.  L.  Bolton. 
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Mechanical  Engineers  Discuss  War  Work 
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action.  Definite  rules  were  essential  and  if  they 
are  enforced  impartially,  the  women  will  obey  almost 
any  rule.  He  showed  pictures  to  indicate  how  in  the 
Wagner  plant  machinery  is  painted  a  white  enamel, 
which  makes  for  cheerfulness  of  the  surroundings  and 
helps  to  maintain  a  generally  clean  condition.  Effi- 
ciency, he  said,  was  very  much  dependent  on  the  mental 
attitude  and  this  was  helped  by  the  surroundings  with 
the  added  fact  that  women  have  a  decorative  instinct. 
His  investigations  led  him  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  wages  and  morality,  but  instead  that 
immorality  was  found  where  there  was  too  great  clothes 
consciousness,  in  which  case  the  work  was  not  of  a  high 
class.  He  urged  the  use  of  a  uniformity  of  apparel  in 
the  shop,  though  giving  some  chance  for  individuality. 
He  favored  for  the  material  something  with  an  unfada- 
ble  blue.  The  uniform  includes  a  waist  of  identical  de- 
sign for  all  women.  The  operatives  are  given  an  option 
as  to  wearing  these  on  Saturday,  partly  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Saturday  half  holiday  for  which  they  may 
be  prepared  before  coming  to  work.  Only  girls  who 
are  somewhat  masculine  don  overalls  and  these  he  re- 
garded as  a  dangerous  element  in  that  they  lack  sex 
consciousness. 

John  W.  Higgins,  president  and  treasurer  Worcester 
Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  told  how  women 
are  engaged  in  press  work  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
tridge cases  and  helmets  and  do  gaging  and  assembling 
work.  He  advocated  the  establishment  of  classes  for 
girls  in  trade  schools. 

L.  W.  Wallace  told  of  the  employment  of  women  in 
the  plant  of  the  Diamond  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.  Of  the 
employees,  30  per  cent  are  now  women,  and  they  are 
doing  all  forms  of  machine  work.  They  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  engineering  department,  a  woman  has 
charge  of  the  bonus  department  and  a  university  grad- 
uate is  engaged  in  the  cost  department.  The  plan  is  to 
put  a  woman  to  interview  all  men  for  employment  as 
well  as  women.  A  woman  university  graduate  has 
been  engaged  as  director  of  mutual  service,  as  the  posi- 
tion is  termed,  and  her  job  is  to  direct  discipline,  con- 
sider disputes  and  pass  on  discharges.  Men  and  women 
are  working  together,  but  with  a  general  scheme  of  con- 
trol, and  the  company  is  having  no  trouble  in  attracting 
high  types  of  young  womanhood. 

Arthur  C.  Jackson,  general  superintendent  Miller 
Lock  Co.,  Philadelphia,  said  that  at  its  works  42  per 
cent  of  the  employees  were  now  women.  They  were  en- 
gaged among  other,  things  in  the  cost  department  and 
on  payroll  work.  He  emphasized  the  desirability  of  a 
trained  nurse  as  the  most  effective  means  of  communi- 
cation between  employer  and  employee.  A  matron  is 
on  duty  in  every  toilet  as  a  controller,  if  nothing  more, 
of  the  language  or  conversation.  The  women  are  en- 
gaged on  drill  presses  and  on  milling  work  and  all  the 
milling  of  keys  is  done  by  women. 

E.  J,  Poole,  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  ad- 
vised on  the  mixing  up  of  nationalities  and  suggested 
also  the  need  of  larger  lockers  for  women  employees. 
He  finds  exceedingly  good  work  by  women  in  grinding. 

BuHineM  Session 

The  address  by  the  retiring  president,  Ira  N.  HoUis, 
on  "The  ActiviticH  of  the  Society  for  1917"  was  pre- 
sented at  the  buHincHS  meeting  on  Thursday  morning. 
Among  the  points  touched  upon  were  the  increasing 
part  playcfl  by  the  society  in  State  and  national  affairs 
at  the  present  time,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
adoption  of  the  boiler  code  by  a  large  number  of  States 
and  cities  and  the  progress  that  was  being  made  toward 
its  adoption  by  the  remaining  ones.  The  influence  of 
the  power  test  code  on  the  design  of  power  stationH  was 
also  mentioned.  The  time  had  come,  he  ix-licved,  for  the 
society  to  estfiblish  commercial  standards  in  the  me- 
chanical engineering  field  the  same  as  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  had  done  for  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. At  the  present  time,  Dr.  Hollis  stated,  10  per 
cent  of  the  membership  of  the  society  was  in  active 


service  and  a  number  of  others  were  giving  their  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  different  committees  and  boards- 
of  the   Government. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  the  constitution  were- 
presented  by  F.  R.  Hutton,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  These  related  to- 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  council  and  also  in  the 
policy  of  the  society  to  permit  subjects  of  public  inter- 
est to  be  discussed  at  the  meetings  and  the  approval  of 
standards  by  the  society.  These  were  ordered  to  be- 
submitted  to  the  membership  by  letter-ballot  in  the  cus- 
tomary way. 

Walter  M.  McFarland,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  New 
York,  presented  a  bust  of  the  late  Rear  Admiral  Ben- 
jamin F.  Isherwood,  U.  S.  N.,  to  the  society.  This  was- 
a  gift  of  a  number  of  members  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  admiral  in  the  naval  service  and  was  un- 
veiled by  a  grandson  and  namesake. 


Cockerill  and  Other  Belgian  Steel  Plants 
Dismantled 

Nearly    the   entire   plant   of   the    famous    Cockerilt 
Works,  at  Seraing,  Belgium,  has  been  destroyed  or  con- 
fiscated, according  to  a  statement  of  Reuter's  Agency 
based  on  a  Belgian  source.     The  destruction  of  works- 
in  the  Liege  district  is  being  completed.     Gangs  of  men 
have  been  put  on  to  destroy  the   Cockerill  blast  fur- 
naces.    Besides  this,  all  the  machinery  has  been  taken 
away  as  well  as  all  raw  materials  and  stocks,  and  the- 
central  works  are  being  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  re- 
move all  the  copper  from  them.     At  Ougree  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  to  pull  down  three  blast  furnaces; 
two  are  already  destroyed.     Seven  rolling  mills  out  of 
nine  have  been  removed.     At  Angleur  everything  has 
disappeared.     At  Grivegnee  everything  has  gone  except 
the  steel  works,  where  the  Germans  are  making  ingots. 
At  the  Esperance  works  at  Longdoz,  as  soon  as  the  first 
requisition   papers   arrived,   the   Germans   immediately 
began  to  destroy  or  to  take  away  the  blast  furnaces,, 
steel  works,  rolling  mills,  foundry  and  machine  shops. 
Everywhere  the  Germans  are  tkking  away  the  papers- 
and  plans  from  the  drawing  offices.     The  situation  is 
practically  the  same  all  over  the  country.     The  impor- 
tant works  of  La  Providence  at  Haumont,  province  of 
Hainaut  have  been  completely  destroyed,  as  well  as  the- 
power  station  of  the  same  firm  at  Marchienne. 


Manganiferous  Ores  in  New  Mexico  for  Spiegel' 

Over  31,000  gross  tons  of  manganiferous  iron  ore- 
has  been  shipped  from  mines  near  Silver  City,  N.  M., 
since  April,  1916.  The  ore  averages  about  16  per  cent 
manganese,  35  per  cent  iron,  6  per  cent  silica  and  0.012' 
per  cent  phosphorus,  and  has  been  sent  to  the  Colorado- 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  at  Pueblo,  Col.,  for  conversion  into- 
spiegeleisen.  Dr.  J.  B.  Umpleby  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  in  a  report  says  that  "in  this  district  there  are 
more  than  500,000  tons  of  ore  available,  apparently  of 
a  grade  similar  to  that  already  shipped  from  the  area- 
It  is  apparent  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  ore  suita- 
ble for  spiegeleisen  can  easily  be  developed  in  the  Silver- 
City  area." 


The  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,, 
Ont.,  will  make  considerable  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  its  plant,  including  the  installation  of  25  by- 
product coke  ovens,  with  by-product  equipment.  Con- 
struction will  be  started  immediately  and  it  is  expected' 
that  the  plant  will  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  1918. 
The  contract  for  the  installation  of  the  coke  ovens  has- 
been  awarded  to  the  Wilputte  Coke  Oven  Corporation, 
New  York. 


The  Edison  Supply,  United  States  Navy,  1218- 
Edison  Building,  Chicago,  is  constantly  in  the  market 
for  engineers'  mill  and  contractors'  supplies,  building - 
hardware  and  tools  for  use  in  the  naval  training  sta- 
tion. Great  Lakes,  111.  Among  the  articles  to  be  pur- 
chased are  steel,  nails,  screws,  wire  rope,  sheet  metal, . 
bolts,  rivets,  saws,  files  and  welding  apparatus. 
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MORE  PLANTS  ON  WAR  WORK 


Conversion  of  Several  Industries  Beginning 


New  Demand  for  Machine  Tools  Shows  Some- 
what  of   a    Falling    Off    in    All    Markets, 
Though  Small-Lot  Business  Continues 
Fairly     Good 

Conversion  of  factories  in  various  industrial  lines 
to  war  work  constitutes  one  of  the  interesting  features 
of  new  machine-tool  demand.  While  as  yet  non-e  of 
these  new  war  contractors  has  appeared  as  a  large 
buyer,  there  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  small  lots  of  tools.  It 
is  probable  that  no  very  large  demand  will  come  from 
this  source,  as  companies  are  bidding  on  such  work  as 
they  can  do  with  their  present  equipment. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  transition  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
automobile  industry.  Detroit  plants  are  being  rapidly 
converted  into  war  material  producers.  Among  Govern- 
ment orders  placed  there  during  the  past  week  was 
one  for  50,000  mine  anchors,  which  was  divided  among 
several  automobile  makers.  An  Akron,  Ohio,  tire 
manufacturer  is  reported  to  have  taken  an  order  for 
450,000  gas  masks  and  a  large  order  for  masks  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  another  Akron  company.  The  F.  B. 
Stearns  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  will  make  Rolls-Royce 
airplane  motors,  is  still  buying  equipment  and  will  need 
about  100  more  tools.  Lansing,  Mich.,  automobile  plants 
are  said  to  be  assured  of  war  contracts.  The  Reo 
Motor  Co.  will  probably  make  shrapnel  cases  and  the 
Auto  Body  Co.  will  make  ambulance  bodies. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  furniture  manufacturers  have 
mobilized  their  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  air- 
planes. The  Grand  Rapids  Airplane  Co.  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  paid  in  and  will 
serve  as  an  operating  company  to  distribute  Govern- 
ment contracts  among  the  manufacturers. 

Manufacturers  of  so-called  luxuries  will  be  or 
already  have  been  included  in  the  war  program.  A 
talking-machine  company  in  New  Jersey  is  making  time 
fuses  and  one  in  New  England  is  at  work  on  aircraft 
cameras.  Even  piano  manufacturers  may  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  war  material,  probably  airplane  parts. 

There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  lull  in  all  machine- 
tool  markets  the  past  week  so  far  as  large  lists  are 
concerned.  However,  there  has  continued  a  fair  average 
of  small-lot  inquiry.  The  American  Can  Co.  is  ex- 
pected to  buy  about  150  new  tools  for  its  Edgewater, 
N.  J.,  plant,  where  a  contract  for  4,000,000  75-mm. 
shells  will  be  executed.  About  50  tools  have  been  com- 
mandeered in  New  York  for  Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit.  The 
International  Arms  &  Fuse  Co.,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
has  about  concluded  its  buying.  The  Standard  Ord- 
nance Corporation,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  purchased  a 
part  of  its  requirements  for  work  on  155-mm.  gun  car- 
riages. The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  issued  a 
partial  list  of  its  machine-shop  requirements.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Continental  Motors  Corporation,  De- 
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troit,  has  received  a  contract  for  40,000  Liberty  motors 
for  Army  trucks. 

New  England  business  continues  active.  The  Liberty 
Ordnance  Co.,  formerly  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  undertaking  large  shell-forging 
contracts,  and  is  to  greatly  increase  its  output  of  5-in. 
naval  guns.  The  rifles  and  cartridge  plants  of  the 
Remington  Arms  U.  M.  C.  Co.  are  increasing  produc- 
tion. The  new  gun  plant  of  the  Bullard  Engineering 
Corporation,  Bridgeport,  is  nearing  completion.  The 
Colt's  Patent  Firearms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
equipping  its  newly  acquired  plant  in  Meriden.  The 
Marlin  Arms  Co.  is  converting  half  of  its  Mayo  radi- 
ator plant  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  rapid-fire  machine 
gun  manufacturing.  The  Sterling  Motor  Co.,  Brockton,^ 
Mass.,  is  buying  new  equipment  for  munitions  work, 
and  is  building  addition  to  take  care  of  orders  for  shells 
and  gun  sights. 

Buying  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  is  the  feature 
of  present  machine-tool  demand  in  Chicago.  Cleveland 
reports  inquiry  from  the  Government  for  tools  to  equip 
army  repair  trucks,  which  are  to  be  used  behind  the 
lines  in  France. 

An  order  for  about  30  cranes  of  various  sizes  has 
been  placed  with  the  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Cor- 
poration. The  cranes  will  be  used  in  the  United  States 
gun-repair  shop  in  France. 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  11. 

There  ha.s  been  a  lull  during  the  past  week  in  new  de- 
mand for  machine  tools.  There  continues,  however,  a  fair- 
average  of  small-lot  business,  mostly  from  recent  large 
buyers,  who  are  rounding  out  their  requirements. 

The  American  Can  Co.  is  expected  to  buy  about  150  new 
machines  for  its  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  plant,  where  a  Govern- 
ment order  for  4,000,000  75-mm.  shells  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  issued  a  list  of  a  part 
of  its  requirements  for  its  machine  shop  at  the  Hackensack 
Meadows  shipyard. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  try- 
ing to  find  tools  in  New  York  for  equipping  additions  to 
its  plants  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

About  50  tools  have  been  commandeered  in  New  York  for 
Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit.  These  tools  are  among  the  lot  recently 
catalogued  by  the  Machine  Tool  Section  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  having  been  found  in  export  warehouses  ready 
for  shipment  abroad.  All  of  them  were  held  for  the  needs 
of  American   manufacturers. 

The  Standard  Ordnance  Corporation,  115  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  placed  a  part  of  its  orders  for  equipping  its 
plant  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  155-mm.  gun  carriages  will 
be  made.  The  International  Arms  &  Fuse  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
placed  the  bulk  of  its  large  orders  for  6-in.  shell  work. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  Continental  Motors  Cor- 
poration, Detroit,  has  received  a  contract  for  40,000  motors 
for  Liberty  motor  trucks  from  the  United  States  Army.  A 
large  part  of  the  order  will  be  filled  in  the  company's  Mus- 
kegon, Mich.,  plant. 

The  Du  Bois  Machine  Shop,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  pur- 
chased a  few  new  tools  for  making  gun  reamers  for  Govern- 
ment contractors. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  is  reported  to 
have  received  a  contract  for  30  cranes  from  the  Stone  &  Web- 
ster Engineering  Corporation  for  he  gun-repair  shops  which, 
this  Government  will  build  in  France.     The  William  Cramp. 
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&  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  re- 
ported to  have  ordered  additional  cranes  from  the  Bedford 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Bedford,  Ind.  The  Government 
wants  several  cranes  for  new  shops  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  and  a  250-ton  gantry  crane  for  the  Sandy  Hook  Prov- 
ing Ground,  bids  for  which  are  now  being  taken. 

There  is  little  new  in  the  export  situation,  except  that 
export  permits  for  Italy  are  easier  to  get,  this  Government 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally  to  supply  her  with 
whatever  she  needs.  Export  regulations  except  to  our  allies 
are  very  strict  and  comparatively  little  in  the  line  of  metal- 
working  machinery  is  now  going  out. 

The  French  Sheet  Metal  Works,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  sheet 
metal  goods.  J.  Cohen,  M.  M.  Alpert  and  H.  Coppel,  18 
West  lOSth  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Imperial  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $175,000  to  manu- 
facture metal  sprinkler  bottle  tops.  The  incorporators  are 
S.  Messner,  C.  Bomeister  and  O.  Sondheim,  Long  Island  City. 

The  Micropho  Detector  Co.,  26  Cortlandt  Street,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  electrical  devices,  has  increased  its 
capital  from  $150,000  to  $1,190,000. 

The  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Adams  and  Plymouth  streets,  Brook- 
lyn, has  had  plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  six- 
story  addition,  200  x  300  ft.,  to  its  projectile  works  at  Fifty- 
third  Street  and  First  Avenue. 

The  Vogel  Stamping  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  metal  goods.  E.  N. 
Helff.  A.  R.  Ulrich  and  P.  Suau,  24  East  Thirteenth  Street, 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  Pellegrino  Coal  Emptier  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
coal -handling  machinery.  M.  Pellegrino,  C.  Caggiano  and 
N.  Selvaggi,   320  Broadway,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Wire  Wheel  Corporation  of  America,  New  York,  has 
leased  property,  about  100  x  100  ft.,  at  829-35  Eleventh  Ave- 
nue, for  the  establishment  of  new  works. 

The  Taylor  Gun  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000.  S.  McG.  Pierce,  W.  B. 
Cowen  and  F.  Blauvelt,  400  West  160th  Street,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Production  Equipment  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  boilers 
and  foundry  supplies.  W.  J.  Forster,  W.  W.  Gibbons  and 
S.  M.  Morey,  50  Church  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Ivory,  Staten  Island, 
will  build  a  new  machine  shop,  60  x  120  ft.,  and  other  build- 
ings, including  producer  and  generator  house,  to  cost  about 
140,000.     Construction  has  begun. 

The  Independent  Aetna  Sprinkler  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  Incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000 
to  manufacture  sprinkler  devices  for  fire  protection.  Roger 
H.  Anderson  and  Edward  W.  Shaw,  New  York,  are  the  In- 
corporators. 

The  Hunoff  Machine  Works,  45  Mills  Street,  Astoria,  L.  I., 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one- 
story,  brick  machine  shop,  20  x  50  ft,  to  cost  about  $25,000. 

The  Union  Air  Craft  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  airplanes. 
The  Incorporators  are  W.  A.  Callahan,  B.  Towles  and  W.  E. 
WInne,  2  Rector  Street. 

The  Independent  Filter  Press  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  J.  E.  Hagstrom, 
W.  T.  and  O.  F.  Miller,  1486  Lexln^on  Avenue,  are  the 
Incorporators. 

The  Motor  Starter  Corporation,  Long  Island  City,  has 
purchased  property  on  Jackson  Avenue,  near  Slcillman  Place, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant. 

Fire  Dec.  S  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  Hhlpbuildins  plant 
of  the  Morse  Dry  Dock  k.  Repair  Co..  Klfty-nfth  to  Sixtieth 
streets  and  waterfront,  Broolclyn.  with  loss  eHtimated  at 
$500,000.  Four  buildings  were  dentroyed,  InoludinK  machine 
"hop,  pattern  and  Joiner  works,  and  carpenter  nhop. 

The  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
.jtcorporated  In  Delaware  with  capital  of  $1,000,000.  George 
V.  ReiUy,  Arthur  W.  Brltton  and  8.  B.  Howard.  65  Cedar 
Street,  New  York,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Auto  Traffic  Safety  Appliance  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  n  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
traffic  safety  devices.  A.  Karexe  and  <:.  I'ergola.  141  Hester 
Street,  are  the  Inconxratort. 

A  new  relnforced-concrefe  power  plant.  80  x  120  ft.,  will 
be  erected  at  the  State  Ilostiltnl,  Central  Isllp,  L.  I.,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $160,000.     Contrnrt  han  been  let. 

The  Utica  Steam  Kn«lne  &  Holler  Works,  Utica.  N.  Y., 
will  build  a  plant  at  Whltentioro  Street  to  cost  $80,000. 

The  Power  Spoclalty  Co,  111  Broadway,  New  York,  man- 
ufacturer of  superheater**,  etc..  will  build  a  new  factory  on 
\A>c\xn\.  Avenue,   BloomfleM.   N.  J  .  to  cost  about  $31,000. 


The  American  Can  Co.,  449  Communipaw  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tion  to  its  plant  to  cost  about  $42,000. 

The  Hudson  Welding  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  weld- 
ing apparatus.  W.  J.  Wurkowskl  and  Leonard  Galewskl  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  acquired  the 
former  plant  of  the  Henry  Lang  Co.,  Seventeenth  Avenue. 
Lillie  and  Boyd  streets,  Newark,  which  it  will  use  for  ex- 
tensions. 

The  Upson-Walton  Co.  of  New  York,  462  Riverside  Ave- 
nue, Newark,  manufacturer  of  wire  rope,  will  build  a  one- 
story  addition  to  Its  works,  28  x  125  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$10,000. 

The  Federal  Real  Estate  Co.,  Newark,  will  build  a  new 
one-story  machine  shop,  25  x  90  ft.,  at  41  Bryant  Street. 

The  Russell-Schwartz  Co.,  109  Frelinghuysen  Avenue, 
Newark,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story  addition,  49  x  83  ft.,  to  its  cabinet  works,  to  cost  about 
$12,000. 

The  Splitdorf  Electrical  Co.,  98  Warren  Street,  Newark, 
manufacturer  of  spark  plugs,  magnetos,  etc.,  will  build  a  two- 
story  extension  to  its  works. 

Fire  December  6  caused  a  damage  of  about  $20,000  at 
the  plant  of  the  Allegretti  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Exchange  Street. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,   manufacturer  of  razor  strops,   etc. 

The  Rochester  Nash  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  internal 
combustion  engines  and  automobile  specialties.  J.  B.  Clif- 
ford, L.  M.  Sanford  and  M.  T.  Dubel  are  the  incorporators. 
The  H.  C.  Leyden  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  dental 
equipment.  J.  A.  Norton,  P.  J.  Starr  and  E.  Leyden,  Syra- 
cuse,  are  the  Incorporators. 


New  England 

Boston,  Dec.  10. 
New  England  Is  beginning  to  swing  into  a  faster  stride 
on  direct  war  work.  In  Bridgeport  the  Liberty  Ordnance 
Co.,  which  recently  succeeded  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co., 
is  undertaking  large  shell  forging  contracts  and  is  to  greatly 
Increase  its  output  of  5 -in.  naval  gun.s.  The  rifle  and  car- 
tridge plants  of  the  Remington  Arms  U.  M.  C.  Co.  are  rap- 
idly increasing  their  production,  and  several  other  plants 
are  adding  largely  to  thier  working  forces.  The  new  gun 
factory  of  the  Bullard  Engineering  Corporation  Is  nearing 
completion  and  will  be  producing  early  in  the  year.  The 
Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  In- 
creasingly busy  and  is  filling  up  its  newly-acquired  plant 
in  Meriden.  Every  department  of  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  showing  the  result  of  the 
large  accretions  being  made  in  the  number  of  employees, 
which  is  now  about  16,000.  The  Marlin  Arms  Co.,  New 
Haven,  is  converting  half  of  Its  Mayo  radiator  works  for 
rapld-flre  gun  work  and  is  pushing  the  organization  and 
production  of  Its  plant  at  Norwich. 

It  is  reported  that  several  companies  in  the  Connecticut 
valley,  both  In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  expect  to 
take  on  shell  contracts  and  have  been  making  inquiries  about 
equipment.  Matters  are  moving  apace  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  shops  all  over  New  England 
are  busy  on  contracts  for  parts,  mechanisms  and  tools  for 
the  arsenal.  Things  are  in  equally  good  condition  at  the 
Springfield  Armory,  Springfield,  Mass.  The  Fore  River 
Works,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy,  Mass., 
Is  not  only  taking  on  hundreds  of  workmen  but  also  has 
many  plants  busy  on  subcontracts.  The  destroyer  plant  at 
Squantum  is  coming  ahead  on  schedule  time  and  will  be  one 
of  the  busiest  of  New  England  plants  in  the  early  months 
of  next  year.  The  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  is  organizing  a  working  force  to  carry  out  its  large 
gun  carriage  contract  and  is  being  aided  by  a  voluntary 
movement  on  the  part  of  other  Worcester  plants  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  mechanics  to  provide  a  strong 
nucleus  for  the  working  force. 

Machine  tool  plants  everywhere  are  strengrthening  them- 
selves to  meet  the  huge  business  being  offered.  No  one  plant 
can  be  easily  picked  as  busier  than  the  others  for  virtually 
all  of  them  have  so  many  Class  A  priorities  that  they  are 
booked  up  for  months  ahead  on  war  work  alone.  Gun,  shell, 
and  aeroplane  plants  are  equally  anxious  to  secure  machines 
In  a  hurry,  and  the  call  for  tool  room  equipment  is  assum- 
ing a  much  livelier  tone.  The  comparative  quiet  of  the  fall 
months  In  the  contract  tool  and  gage  shops  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  rush  of  business  even  greater  than  was  the  case 
when  America  first  embarked  in  munitions  work  for  the 
Allies. 
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Most  of  the  buying  of  machine  tools  in  New  England  is 
on  a  small  scale  to  balance  up  equipment  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions. The  Sterling  Motor  Co.,  Brockton.  Mass..  is  one  of  the 
companies  buying  new  equipment  for  munitions  work,  and  it 
is  building  an  addition  of  some  size  to  care  for  new  orders 
for  shells  and  gun  sights. 

The  Robust  Motor  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incorporated  with 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  engines. 
William  P.  Koss  is  president  and  Henry  W.  Foster,  118  Pearl 
Street,  Boston,  treasurer. 

The  Sterling  Motor  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass..  is  building  two 
one-story  additions,  24  x  250  ft.  and  24  x  280  ft. 

The  Bridgeport  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  been  incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$10,000  by  Joseph  Martin  and  others. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Cortn.,  are  not  only 
building  several  additions  but  have  also  leased  from  the 
American  Hardware  Corporation  the  building  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  Eastern  Motors  Co. 

The  Pilgrim  Machine  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  Arthur 
M.  Allen,  Frederick  W.  Tillinghast  and  James  J.  McGovern. 

The  C.  H.  Smith  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  machinery,  has 
been  in-  orporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by 
Walter  G.  Trotman.  West  Springfield:  Charle.s  H.  Smith, 
Springfield,  and  others. 

George  A.  Leighton,  136  Concord  Street,  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  will  build  a  one-story  addition  to  his  foundry  on 
Silver  Street,  about  60  x  80  ft.,   to  cost  $8,000. 


facturer    of    wire    products,    has    inaugurated    a    night    .shift 
at  its  works  to  increase  the  output. 


Philadelphia 

I'HILADELPHIA,    DeC.     11. 

A  one-Story,  brick  and  concrete  power  plant,  45  x  50  ft., 
to  cost  $12,000,  will  be  erected  by  the  Tacony  Ordnance  Co., 
Tacony. 

A  new  one-story  brick  machine  .shop.  44  x  140  ft.,  to  cost 
about  $29,000,  will  be  erected  by  the  Espen-Lucas  Machine 
CO.  at  Front  Street  and  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Con- 
tract  has  been  awarded. 

The  American  Briquet  Co.,  Twenty-fifth  and  Washington 
street.s,  Philadelphia,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $200,000 
to   $4,000,000. 

The  N.  Z.  Graves  Co.,  22-24  South  Third  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, has  acquired  a  two-story  foundry  and  pattern  shop 
at  Chestnut  and   Thirtieth   streets  for  expansion. 

The  Quaker  City  Iron  Works,  3003  Richmond  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  second- 
story  addition,  16  x  50  ft.,  and  other  alterations  and  im- 
provements. 

The  Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Birdsboro, 
Pa.,  specializing  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  cast- 
ings, is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  foundry 
addition. 

The  Standard  Boiler  Works,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  been  ac- 
quired by  Mader  Brothers  &  Co.,  who  will  operate  the  plant. 

The  Light  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  railroad  supplies,  has  acquired  three  acres  at 
Ridley  Park  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  Contract 
for  the  initial  structures  has  been  awarded  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  plant  ready  for  ocfui)ancy  in  about  six 
months.  The  company  proposes  to  move  its  present  works 
to  the  new  location.  Headquarters  are  in  the  Commerce 
Building,    Philadelphia. 

The  Standard  Car  Construction  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  In- 
creased its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000. 

The  Milton  Mfg.  Co.,  Milton,  Pa.,  is  planning  for  the 
operation  of  its  shell  department  at  full  capacity  to  handle 
a  Government  order  for  shrapnel  cases.  It  is  expected  to 
increase  the  number  of  employees  to  600  within  the  next 
month. 

The  Peerblow  Mfg.  Co.,  Leetsdale,  Pa.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  blow 
torches.     F.  P.  Schmidt  is  treasurer. 

The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  is  planning 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  punch  shop,  joiner  works  and 
other  buildings  to  cost  about  $250,000.  It  is  also  contem- 
plating the  construction  of  a  first-aid  hospital  for  employees. 

Rogers-Gillen,  Inc.,  Corry,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  hardware.  J.  S. 
Rogers   is  the  principal   incorporator. 

A  new  power  house  will  be  erected  by  the  YoungStown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at  its  coal  properties 
near  Masontown,  Pa. 

The  American  Wire  Fabrics  Co.,  Mount  Wolf,   I'a.,  manu- 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Dec.   10. 

A.  Weiskittle  &  Son  Co..  Lombard  Street,  Highlandtown, 
Md.,  is  i)lanning  to  rebuild  three  buildings  of  its  stove  and 
enamelware  manufacturing  plant,  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
with  loss  of  about  $50,000. 

M.  M.  Davis  &  Son,  Solomons,  Md.,  recently  incorporated, 
has  taken  over  the  shipbuilding  plant  formerly  operated 
under  the  name  of  M.  Mitchell  Davis  &  Son,  and  are  plan- 
ning to  increase  the  capacity.  M.  M.  Davis  is  president  and 
Clarence  E.  Davis,  vice-president  and  manager. 

The  Riter-Conley  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  l^a.,  is  making  addi- 
tions to  its  shipbuilding  plant  on  the  I'atapsco  River,  Fair- 
field, Md.  The  property  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Ellicott 
Machine  Corporation  and  consists  of  about  18  acres.  A  new 
building,  50  x  300  ft.,  is  being  constructed  to  be  used  for 
plate  work. 

The  Lummus  Machinery  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C  is  plan- 
ning for  the  erection  of  a  new  machine  shop  and  assembling 
works. 

The  Hendersonville  Treenail  Co.,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  re- 
cently incori)orated  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  will  establish 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  pins  for  wooden  vessels,  etc. 
Howard  Bennett  heads  the  company. 

The   Powhattan   Brass  &  Iron   Works,   Charleston,   W.   Va., 
will  build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  foundry. 

The  Kerr  Brothers  Machine  Co.,  Pennsboro.  W.  Va.,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  35  x  60  ft.,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  oil-well   tools  and  equipment. 

The  Piedmont  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  will  build 
a  one-story  extension  to  its  plant,  50  x  150  ft.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  bodies. 

The  Virginia  Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  bronze  forgings  and  high-grade 
brass  and  composition  castings.  It  has  purchased  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Richmond  Scale  Co.,  manufacturer  of  computing 
scales,  and  will  continue  the  business.  A  new  and  larger 
plant  will  be  occupied  and  such  additional  equipment  as  is 
necessary   will  be  purchased. 

P.  Kennedy,  Charles  and  Wells  streets.  Baltimore,  will 
build  a  one-story  foundry,   80  x   80  ft.,  to  cost  $15,000. 

The  Autogeneous  Welding  &  Machine  Co.,  1219  Maryland 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal stock  by  John  J.  Kernan,  William  T.  Hudgins,  William  A. 
Norton,  Robert  C.  Shipley  and  Joseph  W.  Brooks. 

The  Penn-Seaboard  Steel  Corporation  is  said  to  have  de- 
cided to  build  an  addition  to  its  plant  on  the  Delaware  River 
near  Wilmington,  Del.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000,000.  The 
improvements  will  also  include  a  power  house  to  cost  $300,000. 


Chicago 


Chicago,  Dec.   10. 


In  the  past  week  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  closed  for  about 
100  machines,  the  list  including  68  engine  lathes  of  20  to 
24-in.  swing  and  10  to  24-ft.  bed.  Of  the  number,  22  were 
24-in.  by  20  ft.,  and  32  were  24-in.  by  24  ft.  Otherwise  the 
list  consisted  of  miscellaneous  tools.  It  is  understood  that 
its  requirements  for  equipment  to  manufacture  guns  with 
recoil  mechanism  have  not  yet  been  satisfied  except  for 
odds  and  ends  of  tool-room  equipment. 

Except  for  the  arsenal  business,  which  was  well  dis- 
tributed, the  market  lias  been  quiet  with  most  sellers,  some 
of  whom  are  not  attempting  to  do  much  aside  from  caring 
for  war  demands.  More  business  is  being  done  with  Eastern 
buyers,  mainly  through  correspondence,  but  like  all.  pur- 
chasers they  must  claim  deliveries  on  priority  orders.  Occa- 
sional conflict  of  class  A  priority  certificates  continues,  but  in 
these  cases  Government  ruling  must  be  had  before  deliveries 
are  made.  There  is  no  abatement  in  the  demand  for  heavy 
machines — the  trouble  is  to  get  them.  Tool-room  equipment 
is  active. 

The  Scharmer  Construction  Co.,  139  North  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  has  the  general  contract  for  a  one-story  brick  and 
mill  construction  addition,  102  x  226  ft.,  for  the  Chicago 
Hearing  Metal  Co.,  2216  to  2228  West  Forty-third  Street, 
which  is  to  cost  about  $25,000. 

Sub-contracts  have  been  let  for  a  one-story  factory  ex- 
tension, 75  X  120  ft.,  of  steel  and  concrete,  for  the  Templeton 
Kenly  Co.,  Ltd.,  railroad  supplies,  1020  South  Central  Ave- 
nue,  Chicago. 

A  permit  has  been  issued  to  James  W.  Stevens,  10  South 
La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a  five-story 
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garage,  80  x  181  ft.,  at  215  to  221  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
to  cost  $175,009.     It  is  to  be  used  by  a  taxicab  service. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  will  erect  at  Cicero  a 
brick  manufacturing  building,  37  x  249  ft.,  adjacent  to  a 
six-story  building  recently  completed. 

The  Pullman  Couch  Co.,  Chicago,  has  purchased  a  plot  of 
63,500  ft.  in  the  central  manufacturing  district  on  which  it 
will  erect  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $300,000  to  $500,000  to  con- 
form with  its  present  plant  on  adjoining  property. 

The  Woodruff  &  Edwards  Co.'s  foundry,  Elgin,  111.,  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  involving  a  loss  of  about  $150,000. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  dynamite  to  raze  buildings  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  fire. 

The  Green  Engineering  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  will  erect 
a  manufacturing  building,  60  x  80  ft.,  to  cost  about  $11,000. 

The  Standard  Metals  Reduction  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  James 
H.  Aye,  T.  T.  Watson  and  J.  E.  Harper,  Chicago,  are  the 
incorporators. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  10. 

The  local  machinery  market  continues  broad  and  urgent, 
machine-tool  production  being  constantly  enlarged,  but  hardly 
sufficient  measure  to  enable  manufacturers  to  catch  up  on 
deliveries.  This  is  also  true  of  crane  manufacturers,  pressure 
upon  whom  grows  daily.  Although  foundries  meet  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  coal  and  coke  supplies,  every  available 
furnace  in  Wisconsin  is  said  to  be  in  active  service  and 
foundry  owners  who  find  it  possible  to  do  so  are  enlarging 
their  capacities.  The  congestion  of  transportation  in  this 
section  is  less  serious  than  east  of  Chicago. 

The  George  H.  Smith  Steel  Casting  Co.,  500  Clinton  Street, 
Milwaukee,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Klug  &  Smith,  con- 
sulting engineers,  Mack  Block,  for  the  erection  of  a  brick 
and  steel  foundry  addition,  45  x  100  ft.,  and  a  four-story 
brick  office  building  and  pattern  storehouse,  75  x  100  ft.  A 
new  3-ton  open-hearth  furnace  has  been  installed.  The 
foundry  addition  will  be  equipped  with  a  10-ton  crane, 
already  contracted  for.  The  plant  capacity  will  be  increased 
to  750  tons  per  month  by  these  improvements.  F.  E.  Hinners 
is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Menominee  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Menominee,  Mich., 
maker  of  electric  fans  and  other  appliances,  has  acccepted 
the  proposition  of  business  men  at  Cairo,  111.,  to  remove  its 
business  to  that  city  about  Feb.  1.  It  will  be  reorganized  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $600,000,  of  which  over  $250,000  has  been 
subscribed  for  in  Cairo.  A  fireproof  plant,  including  a 
foundry,  will  be  erected  on  a  three-acre  site.  The  plant  at 
Menominee  will  be  continued  in  operation  at  least  eight 
months  longer.  Henry  Tideman  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  United  States  Oearshift  Co.,  manufacturer  of  hydraulic 
gear-shifting  mechanisms  for  motor  vehicles.  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  has  awarded  general  contract  to  R.  L.  Rickman,  Eau 
Claire,  for  construction  of  the  first  unit  of  Its  new  four-story 
plant.  65  x  80  ft.,  of  reinforced  concrete,  steel  and  brick,  with 
a  separate  office  building,  20  x  66  ft.  The  brass  and  aluminum 
foundry  will  be  located  on  the  fourth  floor  and  will  be 
eqtiipped  with  gajt  furnaces.  The  machine  shop  will  occupy 
the  third  floor  and  the  assembling  and  finishing  departments 
the  second  floor.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  new  plant, 
manufacturinr  operations  will  be  conducted  under  contract 
with  the  Eaa  Claire  Mfg.  Co.,  which  has  started  Its  foundry 
and  machine  shop  recently  completed.  L.  A.  Laursen  Is 
general  manager. 

The  Gardner  Machine  Co.,  manufacturer  of  disk  grinders, 
etc,  Belolt,  Wis.,  has  awarded  general  contract  to  the  Newton 
Engineering  Co.,  1S6  Ma*on  Street,  Milwaukee,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  pattern  atorage  and  general  warehouse  costing 
about  140,000. 

The  Badger  Bniab  Co.,  S417  Vllet  Street,  Milwaukee,  has 
taken  over  a  three*storr  tmlldlng,  40  x  80  ft.,  and  will  remodel 
It  tor  ItJi  own  pttrpoae*  at  a  oo«t  of  116,000. 

The  Chippewa  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis..  hnM  Increased  its  capital  stock  from  1100,000  to  $250,000, 
to  provide  funds  for  flnandng  Its  Increased  business. 

Hnrry  Olpford,  IClliiworth.  Wis.,  Is  building  a  machine-shop 
nnd  smithy.  40  x  CO  ft.  to  tM  ready  Jan.  1.  It  will  cost  about 
15,000  equipped. 

The  w*--"—"  "•"'  *■  ^•'•'  '"  n<.pere.  Wis.,  manufacturer 
of  Mtnt'l  I"'  lurat  eastings.  Is  contem- 

platlntc  A'l'i  i>ower  botUM,  estimated  to 

cost  f2&,000. 

The  Human.  Ht,T  i.;.-  w..r1<«,  Baraboo.  Wis.,  are  behig 
enlarged  by  th.  "lory  brick  ehop  addition, 

40  X   40  ft. 


The  Northern  Foundry  Co.,  Marinette,  Wis.,  commenced 
operations  In  the  former  plant  of  the  Marinette  Iron  Works 
Dec.  6.  It  is  occupying  19,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  the 
output  will  be  10  tons  of  agricultural  and  automobile  castings 
daily,  to  be  increased  to  15  tons  as  soon  as  more  labor  is 
available.  Practically  the  entire  production  is  taken  by  the 
J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

The  Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  sustained  an 
estimated  loss  of  $30,000  to  $40,000  through  the  collapse  of 
the  electric  traveling  crane  employed  in  its  Commerce  Street 
coal  dock.  Reconstruction  will  be  undertaken  at  once.  Joseph 
E.  Uihlein  Is  general  manager. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Dec.  10. 
Increased  Industrial  activity  has  unusually  stimulated  in- 
quiry for  machinery,  although  but  few  large  orders  were 
placed  the  past  week.  The  market  is  distinctly  on  an  up- 
ward trend,  and  jobbers  believe  that  each  week  will  see  an 
increased  demand  for  tools.  Deliveries  on  most  standard 
machines  are  set  for  from  six  to  eight  months  ahead. 

Money  is  beginning  to  flow  back  into  Detroit  and  bankers 
predict  that  it  will  soon  be  more  readily  obtainable  for 
building  purposes.  This  is  expected  to  stimulate  the  ma- 
chine-tool market.  Skilled  labor  is  in  great  demand  and 
many  plants  are  handicapped  by  their  inability  to  secure 
expert  workmen.  Detroit  manufacturers,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  State,  are  turning  more  and  more  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions. 

The  furniture  manufacturers  of  Grand  Rapids  have  mobil- 
ized their  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes.  Th© 
Grand  Rapids  Airplane  Co.  has  been  organized  and  more 
than  ^200, 000  capital  stock  subscribed.  It  will  serve  as  an 
operating  company  and  will  distribute  contracts  from  the 
Government  among  its  member  manufacturers.  The  officers 
are  Samuel  D.  Young  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Co., 
president;  F.  Stuart  Foote  of  the  Imperial  Furniture  Co., 
vice-president;  J.  Hamilton  Hoult  of  the  Luce  Furniture 
Co.,  treasurer;  C.  C.  Kusterer  of  the  Stickley  Bros.  Furniture 
Co.,  secretary. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  automobile  plants  are  now  undergoing  a 
period  of  readjustment,  presumably  in  preparation  for  muni- 
tion contracts.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Reo  Motor  Co. 
has  been  assured  some  shrapnel  case  contracts  and  to 
that  end  certain  changes  in  machinery  are  being  made.  The 
Auto  Body  Co.  is  reported  about  to  receive  a  contract  for 
ambulance  car  bodies. 

The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  which  is  erecting  a  new 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Liberty  airplane  motors  for 
the  Grovernmeni^  has  the  main  part  under  roof  and  expects 
to  start  operations  about  Feb.  15.  The  main  building  is  a 
four-story  ell-shaped  brick  and  steel  structure,  80  x  1200  ft. 
Other  buildings  include  a  one-story  warehouse,  80  x  500  ft.;  a 
power  house,  and  an  800-ft.  building  for  testing  motors. 
Construction  of  a  large  administration  building  has  just  been 
started.  The  plant  occupies  a  70-acre  site  at  Warren  and 
Livernois  streets.  Henry  M.  Leland,  formerly  head  of  the 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co..  is  president.  The  company  has  pur- 
chased about  $2,500,000  worth  of  machine  tools  for  this  plant 
and  the  one  that  is  now  in  operation. 

Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  are  rushing  work  on  their  new 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  recoil  devices  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  expect  to  have  it  ready  for  operation  early  in  the 
spring.    The  main  building  is  of  brick  and  steel,  578  x  818  ft. 

The  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  has  let  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  brick  and  steel  addition  which  will 
greatly  increase  its  floor  space.  With  the  completion  of  this 
structure  the  company's  facilities  will  have  been  doubled  in 
the  past  year. 

The  Northwestern  Glass  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  remodel- 
ing the  plant  of  the  old  Michigan  Glass  Co.  and  equipping  it. 
Offlcials  announce  that  operations  will  start  Jan.  1. 

The  Sonora  Phonograph  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Is  reported 
planning  extensive  building  operations  and  an  addition  In 
the  number  of  its  employees. 

The  Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  rushing 
work  on  Its  new  plant  and  expects  to  start  work  this  month 
on  the  first  of  six  ships  already  contracted  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Its  capitalization  has  been  increased  to  $500,000. 
F.  W.  Weeler  is  president;  George  H.  Hannum,  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  C.  Hill,  treasurer,  and  C.  W.  Stiver,  secretary. 

The  Four  Drive  Tractor  Co.,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  erect 
an  addition  to  its  plant. 
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Indianapolis 


Indianapolis,  Dec.  10. 

The  F.  W.  Spacke  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has 
obtained  a  contract  from  the  Government  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  4,275,000  hand  grenades.  The  company  was  recently 
reorganized  and  the  factory  purchased  from  Spacke  Bros., 
who  had  been  operating  the  plant  several  years.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  furnish  much  of  the  material  for  the  contract 
and  the  grenades  will  be  loaded  elsewhere. 

The  Standard  Pattern  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond.  Ind.,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Richmond-Standard  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Newcastle,  Ind.,  has  booked  a 
Government  order  and  increased  its  running  schedule  from 
•ight  to  ten  hours. 

Fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Columbia  Mattress  Co.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Dec.  5,  caused  a  loss  of  $25,000. 

The  Superior  Concrete  Machine  Co.,  North  Judson,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $60,000  capital  stock  to  manu- 
facture silo  block  machines.  The  directors  are  Charles  W. 
Weninger,  Perry  11.  McCormick,  Frank  J.  Vessely,  Albert 
Fisher  and  Chester  A.  McCormick. 

The  Power  Supply  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  been  In- 
corporated to  manufacture  machinery.  The  directors  are 
Ray  J.  Diekemper,  R.  D.  Heer  and  B.  Heer. 

The  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  has  taken 
out  a  permit  for  an  800-ft.  building  to  cost  $250,000. 

The  Delta  Electric  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.,  has  received  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  for  20,000  electric  lanterns  of  special  type 
for  the  navy. 

The  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  has  been 
granted  a  permit  for  a  building,  280  x  500  x  24  ft.,  and  an 
addition  to  an  old  one,  280  x  600  x  24  ft.,  at  a  cost  of  $250,- 
000.  The  company  has  a  war  contract  which,  it  is  reported, 
will   require  about   10,000  additional   employees. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Dec.  11. 

A  large  volume  of  inquiry  for  small  lots  of  machine  tools 
developed  the  past  week,  practically  all  for  Government  work. 
Among  new  inquiries  are  some  directly  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  small  lots  of  machines  for  equipping  army  repair 
trucks.  More  Government  work  has  been  placed,  and  a  large 
amount  is  being  figured  upon.  Some  Detroit  automobile 
companies  are  particularly  interested  in  this,  as  Government 
orders  will  keep  plants  busy  that  would  otherwise  be  forced 
to  run  on  a  very  limited  capacity.  Many  of  the  leading 
automobile  plants  in  that  city  are  already  being  rapidly 
transferred  into  war  material  plants.  Among  Government 
orders  placed  last  week  was  one  for  50,000  mine  anchors, 
which  was  divided  between  two  Detroit  automobile  manu- 
facturers. An  Akron  tire  manufacturer  is  understoood  to 
have  taken  orders  for  450,000  gras  masks,  and  another  large 
order  for  masks  Is  reported  to  have  also  been  placed  with 
an  Akron  company.  The  F.  B.  Stearns  Co.,  Cleveland,  is 
still  in  the  market  for  about  100  additional  machines  for 
manufacturing  Rolls-Royce  airplane  motors.  Although  un- 
offlcial  reports  have  come  from  Washington  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  change  its  airplane  program  and  use 
Liberty  motors  only  for  scout  machines  and  not  for  fighting 
planes,  this  reported  change  has  not  affected  the  large 
orders  for  airplane  motors  that  were  recently  placed  with 
Detroit  plants. 

The  Marvel  Accessories  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Clair  Avenue  and 
East  Seventy-third  Street,  Cleveland,  is  in  the  market  for 
about  $20,000  worth  of  machine  tool  equipment,  including 
one  20-in.  boring  mill  and  a  number  of  small  tools,  mostly 
lathes  and  hand  milling  machines. 

The  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken  a  contract  to  erect 
a  sulphuric  acid  plant  at  Forcite,  N.  J.,  for  the  Atlas  Powder 
Co.  of  Wilmington,  Del.  It  will  consist  of  an  absorber  house, 
92  X  110  ft.;  a  burner  and  purification  house,  94  x  110  ft.; 
a  blower  house,  28  x  30  ft.,  and  a  preheater  and  convertor 
house,  62  X  126  ft.  The  Austin  Co.  has  the  contract  for  the 
buildings,  the  electrical  work  and  foundations  for  equip- 
ment, and  will  install  equipment  furnished  by  the  owner.s, 
Including  preheaters,  tanks,  filters,  etc.  The  plant  Is  to  be 
ready  for  operation  March  1. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  make  ex- 
tensions to  the  plant  of  its  Detroit  subsidiary,  the  Detroit 
Shipbuilding  Co.  They  will  Include  a  gray  iron  foundry, 
brass  foundry,  boiler  shop,  and  miscellaneous  buildings. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken 
an  order  from  the  Chile  Copper  Co.  for  a  12-ton  ore  bridge 
for  use  in  connection  with  leaching  vats,  and  for  a  gantry 
crane  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  use  in  trimming  cars 
at  South  Buffalo. 


The  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.,  Conneaut,  Ohio,  has 
placed  a  contract  with  the  Frazer  &  Sheal  Co.,  Cleveland, 
for  an  ore-handling  bridge  to  replace  one  blown  down  last 
summer.  A  10-ton  bucket  for  this  bridge  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co. 

Plans  for  a  new  machine-shop  foundry  to  be  built  by  the 
Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  are  being  prepared 
by  Langdon  &  Hohly,  architect.s,  Toledo.  It  will  be  one- 
story,  150  X  379  ft. 

The  Acklin  Stamping  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  placed  a  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  a  factory  addition. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  in 
Lima,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  rivets  of  a  special  type, 
designed  by  G.  B.  Phillips,  head  of  the  boiler  department  of 
the  Lima  Locomotive  Works.  It  is  the  intention  to  organize 
a  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  probably  $300,000  to  place 
the  rivets  on  the  market. 

The  Star  Tractor  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio,  has  placed  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  factory  building,  50  x  160 
ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  farm  tractors. 

The  American  Crayon  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  plant  for  manufacturing  picric  acid  for  the 
Government. 

The  Phoenix  Electric  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant,  50  x  100  ft. 

The  Cleveland  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  L.  A.  O'Neil. 
Ij.  C.  Spieth,  and  others. 


California 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  4. 

Large-sized  tools  are  very  scarce.  Some  manufacturers' 
representatives  find  them  impossible  to  get,  and  have  ceased 
quoting  them.  Shipments,  where  orders  are  accepted,  are 
very  slow,  from  nine  to  12  months'  time  being  usually 
derr.anded.  Orders  for  parts  to  be  used  in  gun-making  and 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  construction  are  taking  precedence 
over  all  other  orders,  even  over  some  other  Government 
work.  The  demand  for  smaller  tools  and  machines  is  good, 
and  the  supply  is  improved. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  of 
which  Henry  T.  Scott,  formerly  of  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
and  John  T.  Scott  of  the  Moore-Scott  Iron  Works  are  the  pro- 
moters, has  now  been  fully  financed  and  has  broken  ground 
for  its  plant  at  Bay  Point.  It  is  planned  to  spend  a  large 
sum  in  laying  out  the  2100  acres  which  the  company  has 
secured.  A  town  site  has  been  surveyed  and  plans  made  to 
house  its  employees.  A  large  amount  of  machinery  has  been 
ordered  in  the  East  and,  with  Government  assistance,  prompt 
deliveries  have  been  arranged  for.  The  company  has  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Government  to  construct  ten  9400-ton 
steel  freight  steamships.  It  i.s  understood  that  all  arrange- 
ments for  engines  for  these  vessels  were  completed  before 
the  contract  was  signed.  Work  on  the  first  ship  will  begin 
March  1,  1918,  and  it  is  to  be  ready  to  launch  by  October. 
After  that  one  ship  is  to  be  launched  each  month. 

The  Union  Construction  Co.,  Oakland,  has  secured  an 
option  on  4  8  acres  of  waterfront  land  and  will  erect  a  ship- 
building plant. 

Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  jobbers  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  vehicles,  and  the  Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co., 
dealer  in  heavy  engineering  machinery,  San  Francisco,  will 
merge  their  interests  Jan.  1.  Details  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out. 

The  Rosenberg  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has 
purchased  an  entire  block  of  land  in  Oakland  and  will  estab- 
lish a  scrap  yard,  equipped  with  spur  tracks  and  a  locomo- 
tive crane. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Can  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  purchased 
five  acres  in  Oakland  as  site  for  a  plant  of  1,500,000  cans  per 
day  capacity,  to  cost  in  all  $1,000,000. 

The  Grant  Motor  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  build- 
ing two  additions  to  its  factory  at  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  160  x 
647  ft.,  and  160  x  400  ft. ;  also  a  two-story  office  building,  40  x 
160  ft. 

Fred  Ballister  of  Oakland  and  others  have  practically 
completed  plans  for  the  establishment  there  of  a  large  mal- 
leable iron  foundry.  It  will  be  situated  on  the  waterfront 
on  a  site  already  secured  by  lease.  Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco capital  are  reported  behind  the  project. 

The  Columbia  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Cal.,  is  building  an 
addition,  60  x  120  ft.,  to  its  main  foundry  and  a  building 
60  X  300  ft.,  in  which  will  be  placed  two  30-ton  and  one 
10-ton  traveling  cranes.  A  new  15-ton  locomotive  crane 
will  also  be  added.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  house 
and  feed  200  additional  employees.  Improvements  are  to  be 
completed  March  1.  The  output  of  the  plant  will  be  in- 
creased  60  to  70  per  cent. 
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The  Dow  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Oakland,  is  enlarging  its 
foundry  to  a  capacity  of  16  tons  of  iron  and  8  tons  of  brass 
per  day.  An  additional  cupola  is  being  built  for  the'  iron 
foundry. 

The  Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Sari  Francisco,  is  moving 
into  its  new  factory  in  West  Berkeley,  and  will  be  in  complete 
running  order  Jan.  1.  All  heavy  work  will  be  taken  care 
of  in  the  new  factory,  the  old  plant  being  utilized  for 
lighter  w^ork.  Practically  all  tools  requred  were  ordered 
a  year  ago. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  announces  a  building 
program  at  Sacramento  to  include  an  ?S0,000  plant  for  work 
on  switches,  crossing  frogs  and  other  railroad  track  acces- 
sories. 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, has  filed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  pattern  shop, 
50  X  75  ft.;  forge  and  blacksmith  shop,  60  x  100  ft.;  pipe 
shop,  16  X  130  ft.,  all  one-story,  and  warehouse,  100  x  160 
ft.,   at  its  plant  on  Smith's  Island. 

The  Herberts  Machinery  &  Supply  Co..  I.os  Angeles,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  ?20,000  to  manufacture 
machinery,  etc.  The  incorporators  are  Curtis  A.  Herberts  and 
Alfred  C.  Pferdner,  Los  Angeles,  and  Benjamin  C.  Flanagan, 
San   Gabriel. 

The  National  Compressed  Air  Machinery  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to 
manufacture  compressed  air  equipment.  Frank  A.  Hartford, 
Benjamin  Schonfeld  and  William  A.  Chisholm,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Fulton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  will  build  a 
new  one-story  assembling  works,  48  x  125  ft.,  at  its  plant 
on  Mormon   Island,  Wilmington   district. 

The  McEvoy  Well  Strainer  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  oil 
well  strainers  and  allied  products.  Frank  L.  A.  Graham  and 
George  A.  Howk,  Los  Angeles,  and  M.  J.  Trumble,  Alham- 
bra,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  United  Power  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  acquired  the 
former  properties  of  the  Electric  Power  Co.,  in  the  San 
Gabriel  Canyon,  and  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  new 
power  plant  at  Iron  Fork. 

The  Safetyford  Starter  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  automo- 
bile starters.  Charles  Trephagen,  Fred  C.  Stillwell  and 
Richard  A.  Jocqson,  are  the  incorporators. 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Dec.  4. 

The  Barnes  &  Fischer  Co.,  Seattle,  has  started  operations 
In  its  new  plant,  810  First  Avenue  South,  which  will  special- 
ize in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  mill  machinery. 

The  Schaake  Machine  Co.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  will 
move  Its  general  machine  shop  to  Vancouver  in  January. 
Ita  shell  making  plant  will  be  left  in  New  Westminster  and 
will  be  kept  ready  for  any  further  Government  orders  that 
are  available.  The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  New  Westminster, 
will  also  keep  its  munition  plant  intact. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  second  structure  for 
the  Erickson  Engrlneering  Co.,  Seattle.  It  will  be  80  x  360, 
two  stories,  and  cost  $20,000. 

T,  Danielson,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Will  ercf-t  a  plant  to 
conatruct  small  boats. 

Gold  Hill,  Ore.,  plans  to  expend  |26.000  in  developing  its 
water  system.  In  connection  with  the  Grants  Pass-Gold  Hill 
Irrigation  project. 

Bert  Moore,  Toledo,  Ore.,  plans  the  Installation  of  a  tie 
mill,  to  manufacture  ties  and  ship  knees. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Dec.  10. 

The  Ba«1e  Bmeltlnc  A  Reflnlns  Works.  Ltd..  Montreal, 
has  been  lnron>orated  with  a  capital  Hto<rk  of  $40,000  by 
Patar  B«^rrovltrh,  Bmest  Lafontalne,  Nathan  (^Inrdon  and 
othem  to  manufacture,  reflna  and  smelt  babbitt,  solder,  brass, 
lead  and  other  metals. 

The  Dominion  Krldce  Co..  Montreal,  Is  manufacturing 
marine  hnltnrs,  and  Is  now  entraffsd  on  a  contract  for  one 
of  thp  Allies.  It  will  also  manufacture  turbines  for  stnam 
power  plants.  The  company  has  obtained  n  controlling  In- 
terest In  the  International  Knirlneerlnir  Works,  T,td.,  Mon- 
treal an»l  Amherst.  N.  8,.  and  will  carry  on  the  buslntrsM  as 
a  subsidiary.  Additions  will  h*-  made  to  the  Amherst  plant 
and  new  equipment  will  tie  Installed.  Tenders  for  the  work 
will  be  called  In  the  near  future. 

The   Colonial    Lumber    Cn .    I'embroke,    Ont..    will    rpbiilld 


its  lumber  mill,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of 
$75,000,  and  will  purchase  new  equipment. 

The  Marine  &  Stationary  Engine  Mfg.  Plant,  Ltd.,  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  will  erect  a  plant  to  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  Bond  Engineering  Works,  Toronto,  is  calling  for  ten- 
ders for  an  addition  to  its  foundry  on  Villiers  Street,  to  cost 
$8,500. 

P.  H.  Secord  &  Son,  Sydenham  Street,  Brantford,  Ont., 
have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  foundry  of  the  Canada  Machinery  Corporation, 
Gait,  Ont.,  to  cost  $30,000.  The  company*  is  in  the  market 
for  a  25-ton  crane. 

The  Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Liberty  Street,  To- 
ronto, is  building  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost  $8,000. 

Bienville,  Que.,  is  receiving  prices  on  a  hydraulic  pump 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  250,000  gal. 

The  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission,  Toronto,  Sir  Adam 
Beck,  chairman,  has  decided  to  construct  extensions  to  the 
plant  of  the  Ontario  i'ower  Co.,  calling  for  an  expenditure 
of  over  $1,000,000.  The  extensions  will  make  25,000  hp.  addi- 
tional available  by  July  next  and  another  20.000  hp.  within 
the  next  three  or  four  months.  All  contracts  will  be  made 
through  the  Ontario  Power  Co.  for  the  Hydro  Electric  Power 
Commission. 

The  Poison  Iron  Works,  Toronto,  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  about  $200,000  by  fire  Dec.  6.  The  pattern  shops, 
mill  and  pattern  storage  warehouse  and  a  number  of  other 
buildings  were  totally  destroyed  and  considerable  damage 
was  caused  to  ships  under  construction.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  suspend  operations.  That  portion  of  the  plant  de- 
stroyed will  be  rebuilt  without  delay  and  new  equipment  will 
be  purchased. 

Government  Purchases 

Washington,  Dec.  10. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  proposals  until  Dec.  17  for  furnish- 
ing and  delivering  two  300-kw.  motor-generator  sets  and 
switchboards  at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York;  four  300-kw. 
motor-generator  sets  and  switchboards  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Philadelphia;  four  300-kw.  motor-generator  sets  and  switch- 
boards at  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  three  500-kw. 
motor-generator  sets  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington.  Draw- 
ings and  specifications  No.  2711  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  commandants  of  the  navy  yards  named  or  to  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  for  furnishing  three 
turret  lathes  for  Philadelphia,  schedule  2434 1^,  opening  date 
Dec.    17. 

Bids  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  on  Nov.  30  for  fur- 
nishing material  and  supplies  for  the  naval  service,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Schedule  22881/^;  steam  engineering;  class  11;  various 
deliveries — 220  motor  generator  sets — Bid  6,  $70,697  and 
$62,977;  10,  $85,084.50;  17,  $57,867;  18,  $65,412;  24,  933,256.50; 
28,  $78,375.55;  42,  $66,566;  50,  $57,870;  63,  $56,511.07. 

Schedule  2295V^;  steam  engineering;  class  47;  Norfolk — 25 
circulating  pumps— Bid  61,  $15,650.  Class  48;  Norfolk— 50 
feed  water  pumps— Bid  51,  $10,512.50;  61,  $12,700.  Class  49; 
Norfolk— 25  oil  lubricating  pumps— Bid  61,  $6,250.  Class  50; 
Norfolk— 50  fuel-oil  service  pumps— Bid  61,  $9,875.  Class  51; 
Norfolk— 25  radoget  air  pumps— Bid  58,  $19,825. 

Names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  by  which  they  are 
designated  in  the  above  list  follow: 

Bid  6,  Burke  Electric  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  10,  Crocker-Wheeler 
Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J.;  17,  Diehl  Mfg.  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  18, 
Elevator  Supplies  Co.,  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  24,  General 
lOlectrlc  Co,,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  28,  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric 
(.'o.,  Boston;  42,  National  Electric  Supply  Co..  Washington; 
50,  Hoth  Brothers  &  Co.,  Chicago;  63,  Robbins  &  Myers  Co., 
Milwaukee;  61  WortlUngton  Pump  &  Machine  Corporation. 
New  York;  51,  Scranton  Pump  Co.,  New  York;  58,  C.  H. 
Wheeler  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

On  Dec.  4  the  following  bids  were  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department: 

Schedule  1569;  steam  engineering;  class  41;  Brooklyn — one 
heavy-duty  engine  lathe,  direct-current  motor— Bid  15,  927,- 
436;  22.  $19,869;  29,  $22,035;  36,  $1,100,  $1,150.  and  $1,200.  Al- 
ternate bid  A.  Do,  alternating  current— Bid  15,  $26,545.  Al- 
ternate bid  B.  Do,  belt  driven— Hid  15,  $24,424;  22,  $18,150;  27, 
$11!, 000. 

Schedule  1567;  ordnance;  class  51;  Hingham,  Mass.— one 
horizontal  boring  and  drilling  machine,  motor  -iriven— Bid  29, 
$6,060. 

Names  of  the  bidders  and  their  numbers  follow: 

Hid    15,    I     11.   .loliM.Mon,   .Ir.,   Co.,    Inc.,   337   North   Fifteenth 
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street,  Philadelphia;  22,  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore.  Inc., 
New  York;  29,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York;  36.  Taylor 
Machine  Co.,   Boston;  27,  C.  H.  McCarthy,  Inc.,  New  York. 


THE  GERMAN  STEEL  TRADE 


could  be  maintained  for  40  to  50  years.  If  the  outlook 
after  the  war  was  not  quite  favorable,  there  was  a 
reverse  side  to  the  question,  as  the  Germans  would  be 
able  to  exchange  for  food  products  and  raw  materials 
part  of  their  production  of  coal,  potash,  iron  and.  steel 
manufactures  and  machinery." 


Plant   Deterioration  and  Additions — Importance 
of  the  Briey  Ore  Deposits 

SPEECHES  delivered  by  prominent  German  steel- 
makers at  recent  annual  meetings  of  German  com- 
panies contain  many  interesting  statements.  Some  of 
these  have  been  recently  published  in  the  London  Iron 
and  Coal  Trades  Review  and  extracts  from  them  are  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Springorum,  in  addressing  the  shareholders  of 
the  Hoesch  Iron  &  Steel  Works  Co.,  pointed  out  the 
unusually  great  depreciation  in  the  company's  machin- 
ery and  plant  owing  to  war  work,  and  especially  on 
account  of  the  inferior  lubricating  materials  available 
and  the  lack  of  skilled  workmen.  It  would  be  necessary 
either  entirely  or  partly  to  renew  the  plant  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  had  been  almost  wholly  impossible  during 
the  war  to  proceed  with  the  urgently  necessary  work 
for  the  extension  and  completion  of  the  company's  de- 
partments. Further  large  expenditure  would  be  re- 
quired after  the  war  for  other  purposes,  concerning 
which  it  was  deemed  premature  to  give  any  information 
at  present. 

"Mr.  Hilger,  manager  of  the  Ver  Kdnigs  und  Laura- 
hiitte,  informed  the  shareholders  that  the  new  steel 
works  at  the  Konigshiitte  was  completed  and  a  n-ew 
50-ton  steel  furnace  would  be  finished  at  the  Laurahiitte 
in  December.  Great  value  was  attached  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  the  supplies  of  minette  ore.  The  Laurahiitte 
was  supplied  with  Swedish  ore  and  unconditional  safety 
was  obtained  by  the  faithful  observance  of  contracts 
by  their  Swedish  business  friends,  where  an  export  veto 
was  not  to  be  expected.  The  supply  of  Germany  with 
ore  from  her  western-  neighbor  could  very  probably  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  long-term  contracts,  all  the 
more  so  as  the  Germans  had  good  experience  of  the 
business  adherence  to  contracts  by  the  French.  Austrian 
manganese  ore  also,  as  well  as  the  ore  which  would  be 
obtainable  in  very  considerable  quantities  from  South 
Russia  after  the  war,  would  afford  substitutes  for  the 
possible  refusal  of  deliveries  by  the  Rio  Tin  to  Co. 

The  Briey  Ore  Regions 

"Mr.  Beukenberg,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Phoenix  Steel  Co.,  referred  to  the  probable  situation 
after  the  war.  He  stated  that  the  efforts  manifested 
at  the  Economic  Conference  in  Paris  had  received  great 
additional  support  by  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war  and  by  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  countries 
in  South  America.  The  object  was  to  cut  off  Germany 
from  supplies  of  raw  materials  and  to  render  the  export 
trade  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  through  the  customs 
policy  of  foreign  countries,  and  by  special  measures  in 
regard  to  shipping,  etc.  By  means  of  a  victorious  war, 
however,  the  Germans  must  prevent  the  conclusion  of 
such  agreements  or  .secure  their  revocation,  but  even 
then  trouble  would  be  experienced  in  regaining  the  old 
markets. 

"The  question  of  the  future  supply  of  iron  ore  for 
the  industry  was  of  special  importance,  and  the  speaker 
hoped  that  the  ore  region  of  Briey  would  be  retained. 
The  immense  value  of  that  basin  had  been  .shown  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  such  results  if  the  basin  had  not  been 
occupied  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
The  mines  there  were  soon  set  in  operation  and  had 
furnished  an  abundance  of  ore  to  the  German  industry. 
The  occupation  of  the  basin  was  also  an  important 
protection  for  the  German  Lorraine  industry,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  overrun  and  paralyzed. 
France  could  not  utilize  the  ore,  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  coal  supplies,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  French  demanded  the  absorption  of  the  coal  districts 
of  Saarbrucken.  If  the  Briey  basin  were  obtained,  the 
vitality  of  the  German  iron  industry  would  be  prolonged 
by  100  years,  and  the  present  production  of  pig-iron 


Organization  of  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
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all  the  activities  of  the  house,  and  each  a  complete 
organization  in  itself,  comprising  departments  for  busi- 
ness getting,  warehouse  service  and  collection  of  ac- 
counts. These  managers  report  up  to  the  head  of  the 
sales  department  to  whom  they  are  responsible  for 
results. 

But  the  other  general  departments  have  a  measure 
of  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  their  functions 
at  the  houses. 

To  illustrate,  the  comptroller  prescribes  the  form 
of  accounts  and  the  accounting  methods  to  be  followed, 
and,  through  inspections  by  his  own  staff,  sees  that  his 
instructions  are  followed. 

The  treasurer  lays  out  the  methods  for  the  work 
on  credits  and  collections  and  inspects  this  work. 

The  head  of  the  purchasing  department  does  the 
same  kind  of  work  with  reference  to  the  purchasing 
function.  If  he  finds  that  some  or  all  of  the  houses 
are  buying  the  same  class  of  material  and  that  by  com- 
bining the  purchases  an  economy  would  be  effected,  an 
arrangement  is  made  according  to  an  established  rou- 
tine by  which  this  article  is  added  to  the  list  of  prin- 
cipal purchases,  all  of  which  are  bought  by  the  general 
purchasing  department. 

The  experts  of  the  manufacturing  department  in- 
spect the  warehouses  for  fire  hazards  and  general  up- 
keep. They  also  determine  whether  manufacturing 
work  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  repair  shops,  which  are 
a  part  of  the  local  warehouse  organizations,  or  in  the 
general  manufacturing  department  at  Hawthorne,  111. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  see  that  the  manufacturing 
plant  is  built  only  at  such  places  where  the  work  can 
be  done  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  whole  company. 

A  manager  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  advice  and 
protective  measures,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  held 
strictly  accountable  for  the  results  of  his  house.  He 
makes  the  periodical  reports  on  the  condition  of  this 
business,  such  as  the  volume  of  sales,  the  amount  of 
stock  on  hand,  the  amount  of  accounts  receivable.  Sup- 
pose his  accounts  receivable  were  to  run  an  average  of 
fifteen  days  higher  than  the  standard  set.  It  would 
be  the  treasury  department  that  would  call  his  atten- 
tion to  this  variation,  seek  from  him  an  explanation 
therefor,  and,  in  the  event  that  the  situation  respon- 
sible for  it  was  one  calling  for  expert  assistance  to  the 
manager,  the  treasury  department  would  very  likely 
furnish  from  its  staff  a  man  competent  to  help  the 
manager  correct  the  situation.  In  this  fashion  the 
functional  organization  works,  not  to  embarrass  the 
distributing  house  man,  but  to  assist  him. 

The  Working  of  a  General  Committee 

Under  the  general  instructions  a  series  of  directions 
are  issued  by  the  heads  of  the  general  departments 
covering  the  functions  for  which  they  have  a  company 
responsibility,  and  such  directions  are  mandatory 
throughout  the  organization.  Such  instructions  would 
lead  to  a  lack  of  team  work  if  all  of  the  departmental 
executives  were  not  working  on  a  common  plan.  These 
common  understandings  and  unity  of  action  are  ob- 
tained through  the  meetings  of  a  general  committee 
which  is  composed  of  the  executive  heads  of  the  seven 
general  departments  mentioned. 

The  members  of  this  general  committee  discuss 
questions  of  policy,  questions  of  internal  management 
arising  in  their  departments,  appropriations  for  in- 
creases of  plant  or  investment,  appropriations  for  ex- 
pense, and  consider  such  other  important  company  mat- 
ters as  may  be  brought  to  their  attention.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  work  is  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
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which  will  represent  the  combined  judgment  of  its 
members  and  to  develop  a  uniform  company  policy  in 
all  departments. 

In  turn,  each  department  large  enough  to  justify  it 
has  a  departmental  committee  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  they  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  bringing 
about  common  understanding  of  company  policies  and 
a  singleness  of  purpose  in  the  work. 

feach  year  we  prepare  budgets  to  cover  the  sales 
estimated  for  the  coming  year  and  the  expenses  of 
each  department  incident  to  handling  this  volume  of 
business.  The  complete  budget  also  contains  all  of 
the  other  items  of  expense  not  directly  related  to  the 
current  sales,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
a  standard  is  set  for  the  work  of  each  unit  of  the 
organization.  As  an  administrative  measure  this  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  result  desired  is  defi- 
nitely known.  Plans  for  securing  it  are  made  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  doubtful  or  weak  spots  in  our  defenses 
are  marked  out  for  special  attention.  Oftentimes,  the 
personnel  changes.  One  man  is  not  fitted  to  do  just 
the  work  of  his  predecessor  and  the  load  must  be 
adjusted  to  his  capacity.  At  other  times  the  importance 
of  the  work  changes  so  that  jobs  must  be  divided  or 
combined.  These  considerations  make  it  necessary  to 
modify  our  ideal  organization,  but  under  such  stress 
and  strain  we  try  never  to  lose  sight  of  our  ideal,  which, 
to  our  minds,  is  a  highly  developed  functional  organiza- 
tion with  an  adequate  central  control. 


CONSERVATIVE  POLICY 


Preference  for  Essential  Industries,  but  Others 
Will  Be  Handled  Carefully 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — An  important  advance  in 
the  Government's  policy  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  in- 
dustries contributing  to  the  war  and  against  those 
roughly  classed  as  non-essentials  was  made  during  the 
past  week  when  the  priority  officer  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  issued  a  sweeping  order  giving  preference 
in  transportation  to  war  material,  fuel  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  and  food  products.  This  action  was 
supplemented  by  the  appointment  of  George  N.  Peek, 
vice-president  of  the  Deere  Mfg.  Co.,  Moline,  III.,  as 
the  head  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Manufacturing  Re- 
sources, the  function  of  which  will  be  to  concentrate  the 
industrial  equipment  of  the  country  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  Further  developments  will  follow  as  soon  as 
time  has  been  afforded  for  the  organization  of  the 
new  bureau,  but  the  Council  of  National  Defense  makes 
the  reassuring  statement  that  an  extremely  conserva- 
tive policy  will  be  followed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
so-called  non-essentials  and  that  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  new  bureau  will  be  intelligent  discrimination 
in  favor  of  war  industries  rather  than  dra.stic  discrimi- 
nation against  the  non-essentials. 

Carefully  Considered 

Priority  Order  No.  5,  promulgated  by  Judge  Lovett 
Dec.  7,  was  under  consideration  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  for  a  fortnight  before  it  was  issued.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  conHervatism  of  the  board  that,  al- 
though the  preferences  embodied  in  the  order  are 
vitally  neccHsary  to  speed  up  war  work.  Judge  Lovett 
and  his  colleagues  were  reluctant  to  make  any  com- 
prehensive order  binding  upon  the  carriers  lest  the 
general  industries  of  the  country  should  be  demoralized 
as  the  result  of  the  dJHrrimination  in  freight  treat- 
ment that  would  follow.  With  regard  to  fuel,  the  most 
vital  bf  all  war  supplies,  the  l>oard  decided  to  defer  issu- 
ing a  peremptory  order  until  the  effect  of  a  formal  re- 
quest for  preferential  treatment  in  the  distribution 
of  coal  made  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  on  Dec,  1 
could  ^>e  tested.  Both  producers  and  carriers  re- 
sponded promptly  to  Dr.  Garfield's  requests,  but 
conditions  did  not  improve  to  the  desired  extent  and 
the  efforts  made  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  cer- 
tain shipments  of  coal  promised  to  interfere  seriouwly 
with  the  transportation  of  iron  and  steel  and  other 
form.i  of  war  material.     After  waiting  a  week,  there- 


fore, the  War  Industries  Board  decided  to  issue  a  gen- 
eral order  above  referred  to,  the  paragraphs  relating 
to  military  supplies  being  as  follows: 

3.  (a)  Shipments  of  military  supplies  when  consigned 
direct  to  the  United  States  Government  or  the  authorized 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  or  Shipping -Board, 
or  to  the  Allies  or  the  proper  representatives  thereof,  destined 
to  any  cantonment,  port  or  encampment,  to  any  point  of 
export  for  movement  thence  to  Europe,  to  any  arsenal  or 
navy  yard,  or  material  to  any  shipbuilding  plant  under 
contract  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  constructing  vessels  for  that  Board. 

(b)  Other  shipments  for  the  United  States  Government, 
as  the  same  may  be  authorized  from  time  to  time  by  tlje 
undersigned  as  necessary  In  particular  cases,  but  only  upon 
request  of  the  United  States  Army,  United  States  Navy  or 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  through  a  designated  officer 
or  representative  of  the  respective  departments,  located  In 
Washington. 

Clearing  Up  Congestion 

Advices  received  here  from  the  committee  of  railroad 
executives  now  engaged  in  managing  the  unified  east- 
em  railway  systems  indicate  that  excellent  progress 
has  been  made  in  clearing  up  congestion  east  of  Chi- 
cago. The  routing  of  exports  via  southern  lines  and 
ports  of  exit  has  materially  reduced  the  burden  of  the 
carriers  serving  munition  plants  east  of  Pittsburgh  and 
several  of  the  largest  steel  mills  report  increasing  out- 
put as  the  result  of  a  larger  car  supply.  The  release  of 
large  numbers  of  cars  unloaded  during  the  week  has 
supplied  increased  rolling  stock  for  the  west-bound 
freight  movement  and  the  general  distribution  of  food 
and  other  necessary  commodities  has  steadily  improved. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  is  seeking  to  allay 
the  apprehensions  of  those  interested  in  so-called  non- 
essential industries  concerning  the  policy  that  will  be 
pursued  by  the  recently  organized  Bureau  of  Manu- 
facturing Resources.  George  N.  Peek,  just  appointed 
chief  of  the  bureau,  has  been  designated  as  the  "in- 
dustrial representative"  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
and,  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  bureau  organization 
will  be  held  in  abeyance,  as  it  is  intended  to  co-ordinate 
Mr.  Peek's  work  closely  with  that  of  the  board  which 
exercises  supreme  authority  over  the  industries  con- 
tributing to  the  war.  It  will  probably  be  a  fortnight 
or  more  before  Mr.  Peek's  staff  will  be  selected  and  in 
the  meantime  his  activites  will  be  suggested  by  the 
developments  in  the  enforcement  of  the  preferential 
treatment  outlined  in  Judge  Lovett's  latest  priority 
order. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  upon  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  new 
bureau  will  not  contemplate  an  attack  upon  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  of  minor  importance  from  a  war 
standpoint  and  that  the  project  embodied  in  the  recent 
recommendation  of  the  railroad  war  board  for  an  em- 
bargo upon  some  500  products  classed  as  non-essentials 
has  been  peremptorily  rejected  and  will  not  be  revived. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Manufacturing  Resources  will  be  the  changing  over  of 
manufacturing  plants  from  non-essential  to  essential 
lines  of  product.  In  the  main,  such  changes  will  be 
entirely  voluntary  and  already  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  has  on  file  applications  from  a  large  number 
of  manufacturers  who  desire  to  take  on  war  work 
in  place  of  producing  non-essential  goods.  It  will  require 
many  weeks  to  survey  these  plants  and  devise  methods 
for  utilizing  their  facilities  and  in  the  meantime  little 
progress  is  likely  to  be  made  in  any  other  direction. 


When  changes  now  being  effected  by  the  new  in- 
terests in  the  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Corporation  of  Pitts- 
burgh are  completed  the  company's  plant  will  have  a 
monthly  capacity  of  2000  tons  of  rolls.  The  plant  is 
now  running  at  the  rate  of  1300  tons  monthly  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  for  the  10  months  ended  Oct.  31, 
last,  of  1102  and  an  average  for  1916  of  1048  tons. 


The  Jeanesville  Iron  Works,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  has 
iHsued  a  notice  covering  the  discontinuance  on  Dec.  15 
of  the  10  per  cent  wage  bonus  system  now  operative. 
I  he  employees  will  receive  a  flat  advance  in  its  stead. 
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Full  Steel  Production  of  First  Importance 

Trade  Commission  Makes  It  the  Chief  Fac- 
tor in  Price  Fixing — Contract  Abrogation 
Not  an  Issue — Pomerene  Bill  Will  Wait 


Washington,  Dec.  18. — The  P'ederal  Trade  Commis- 
sion does  not  intend  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to  revise  the 
schedule  of  controlled  prices  of  iron  and  steel  which 
will  expire  on  Jan.  1.  In  order  that  the  war  board 
may  have  the  matter  entirely  in  its  own  hands  ex- 
traordinary efforts  have  been  made  to  complete  the 
investigation  of  costs  undertaken  in  August,  and  the 
final  report,  based  on  data  covering  conditions  in  the 
industry  up  to  Oct.  31,  has  been  finished  and  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  board  forthwith.  Notwithstanding 
the  expeditious  manner  in  which  the  commission  has 
completed  this  important  work  and  the  fact  that  its 
cost  sheets  were  submitted  during  the  past  week  to  the 
accounting  experts  of  a  number  of  the  largest  of  the 
steel  manufacturing  concerns,  the  impression  is  gaining 
strength  here  that  there  will  be  no  important  revision 
of  the  existing  schedules  on  Jan.  1.  It  has  also  become 
an  absolute  certainty  that  the  Pomerene  steel  control 
bill  cannot  become  a  law  by  Jan.  1  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  it  will  not  reach  the  Senate  before  February, 
even  should  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
decide  to  report  it  favorably. 

The  session  between  the  trade  commissioners  and 
the  chief  accountants  of  the  steel  men  held  on  Dec.  14 
proved  fairly  harmonious.  There  was  no  discussion 
whatever  of  prices  and  very  little  concerning  the  effect 
which  the  cost  findings  of  the  commission's  experts 
might  have  upon  the  standing  schedule  promulgated  in 
September.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and 
especially  that  it  might  be  fully  comprehended  that  no 
extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  commission 
to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  existing  prices.  Com- 
missioner Davies  made  a  formal  statement  regarding 
the  conference. 

Commission's  Meeting  with  Steel   Accountants. 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission,"  he  said,  "upon 
the  direction  of  the  President,  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  into  the  costs  of  production  of  iron  ore, 
coke,  pig  iron,  steel  and  numerous  steel  products  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1917,  including  the  months 
of  June  and  July.  These  cost  figures  were  furnished 
to  the  War  Industries  Board  for  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  agreement  on  prices  which  the  War 
Industries  Board  made  with  steel  companies  early  in 
the  autumn,^  and  which  prices  under  that  agreement 
were  to  continue  until  Jan.  1,  1918.  The  commission 
has  continued  its  investigations  of  steel  costs  since 
that  time.  The  most  recent  available  records  at  the 
present  time  are  for  the  month  of  October,  which  were 
not    generally    available    until    the    end    of    November. 


The  work  of  compiling  these  costs  is  enormous,  requir- 
ing as  it  does  consideration  of  some  8,000  cost  sheets. 
"The  meeting  with  the  steel  producers'  accountants 
was  held  pursuant  to  the  general  practice  of  the  com- 
mission. Prior  to  the  findings  of  its  costs  upon  lumber, 
cement,  copper,  oil,  and  other  commodities,  in  each 
instance  the  commission  has  held  a  hearing  with  the 
industry  involved  for  a  critical  discussion  of  its  findings 
before  submitting  the  results  to  the  price  fixing  body. 
The  meeting  with  the  steel  men  was  for  the  purpose 
of  general  discussion  of  costs  and  the  increases  or 
decreases  in  costs  shown  in  contrast  to  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  and  was  of  a  general  character.  Invi- 
tation was  extended  to  those  engaged  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry to  confer  with  the  commission  with  reference 
to  costs  disclosed  in  the  records  or  any  other  considera- 
tions affecting  costs  which  they  might  desire  to  present 
at  that  time." 

Steadily  Rising  Steel  Costs 

As  the  result  of  developments  the  details  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  fully  disclosed,  the  commission's  views 
concerning  several  phases  of  the  steel  price  fixing 
question  have  undergone  important  modifications  since 
the  completion  of  its  cost  sheets  embodying  the  October 
returns  obtained  by  its  experts.  The  data  fathered 
by  the  commission  show  steadily  mounting  costs  of 
production,  month  by  month,  throughout  the  period 
from  April  1  to  date  and  covering  practically  every 
item  of  expense  with  the  exception  of  such  materials 
as  nonintegrated  concerns  have  been  able  to  purchase 
at  controlled  prices  since  the  September  schedule  was 
issued.  These  increases  have  not  been  uniform  by 
months  nor  have  they  affected  uniformly  all  steel  pro- 
ducers. Since  September  the  controlled  prices  have 
exercised  an  important  influence  upon  all  producers 
obliged  to  buy  their  own  coke,  pig  iron,  billets,  or  other 
raw  or  basic  materials;  and  while  there  has  been  com- 
plaint of  the  small  "spread"  between  pig  and  plates  and 
shapes,  nevertheless  the  influence  of  the  fixed  prices  has 
been  potent.  In  its  report  to  the  War  Industries  Board 
the  commission  will  freely  acknowledge  the  general  up- 
ward tendency  of  costs  since  last  spring.  Whether  it 
will  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  therefrom  remains 
to  be  seen,  although  the  commissioners  assert  very 
positively  that  their  function  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  price  fixing  and  that  their  reports  as  to  costs 
are  absolutely  colorless  and  made  without  accompany- 
ing suggestion  of  any  kind. 

Another  development  in  the  situation  is  a  marked 
change  in  the  commission's  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  schedule  of  controlled  prices  pro- 
mulgated in  September.    Up  to  a  very  recent  date  these 
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figures  have  been  sharply  criticised  by  members  of  the 
commission,  not  only  as  being  too  liberal  but  as  not 
being  justified  by  the  costs  of  production  as  determined 
in  the  commission's  preliminary  report  transmitted  to 
the  President  and  laid  before  the  War  Industries  Board 
as  the  basis  of  its  original  conferences  with  the  steel 
men.  One  member  of  the  commission  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  commission's  figures  were  wholly 
ignored  by  the  War  Industries  Board  and  that  the  steel 
men  scored  a  decided  victory  in  the  contest  with  the 
board.  The  suggestion  was  also  made  that  the  relation 
of  prices  in  the  September  schedule  was  distinctly  fa- 
vorable to  the  big  producers. 

Full  Production  More  Important  Than  Prices 

All  this  is  now  changed.  Any  reference  to  the  pre- 
vious attitude  of  the  commissioners  is  met  with  an  em- 
phatic disclaimer  and  it  is  declared  that  "the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  War  Industries  Board  are 
doing  good  team  work  in  the  task  of  winning  the  war." 
No  further  criticisms  of  the  September  schedule  are 
heard.  It  is  perhaps  significant,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  the  commission  in  "winning  the 
war,"  that  commissioners  are  now  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  any  form  of  price  fixing  must  be  a  failure 
that  "does  not  accomplish  the  Government's  purpose  of 
developing  maximum  production."  In  this  connection 
attention  is  being  called  to  the  fact  that  the  well  in- 
tegrated concerns  can  furnish  material  of  all  kinds  at 
prices  that  cannot  be  met  by  smaller  concerns,  especially 
those  which  must  buy  their  pig  iron.  The  fact  that  a 
living  price  to  the  small  producer  must  necessarily  in- 
volve a  very  generous  profit  to  the  completely  inte- 
gfrated  concern  appears  now  to  be  accepted  by  the  com- 
mission with  a  fair  degree  of  philosophy. 

The  commission's  original  attitude,  as  expressed  by 
Mr.  Davies  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  in  favor  of  the  abrogation  of  outstanding 
contracts  made  at  prices  differing  materially  from  the 
controlled  schedule,  has  also  undergone  revision.  In 
fact,  members  of  the  commission  are  now  disposed  to 
contend  that  Mr.  Davies'  statement  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee did  not  go  so  far  as  to  constitute  a  definite 
recommendation  for  the  cancellation  of  contracts.  This 
modified  position  is  probably  due  to  two  causes.  The 
first  is  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  contracts  referred 
to  by  Mr,  Davies  in  his  statement  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, Covering  a  period  of  six  months,  will  expire  in 
the  near  future,  thus  reducing  the  issue  to  an  academic 
question  that  will  speedily  work  itself  out. 

The  other  reason,  however,  is  more  significant.  Some 
time  ago  the  commission  sent  out  a  circular  to  a  large 
number  of  producers  and  consumers  of  steel  products 
asking  views  as  to  the  advisability  and  the  probable 
effect  of  abrogating  existing  agreements.  Many  an- 
swers to  these  inquiries  have  been  received,  but  in  spite 
of  every  effort  that  has  been  made  to  classify  and  digest 
them  the  commission  finds  itself  unable  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions therefrom  except  that  each  individual  replying 
is  moved  solely  by  his  personal  interest,  according  as 
he  is  or  is  not  at  present  the  beneficiary  of  a  favorable 
contract.  It  is  not  even  possible  to  deduce  from  the 
replies  received  whether  the  abrogation  of  existing 
agreements  would  assist  or  injure  the  majority  of  the 
producers  and  consumers  either  taken  as  a  tingle  group 
or  as  two  separate  interests.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprisinfT  that  the  commission  should 
place  no  special  emphasis  at  this  time  upon  CommJH- 
■«ioncr  Davies's  former  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  Pomorrnv  Bill's  PronpectN 

The  prediction  recently  made  In  this  correspondence 
that  the  Pomcrcne  bill  would  not  be  pnsHed  before 
.fan.  1  has  now  been  practically  fulfilled.  Corip:r(!H.H  to- 
day will  take  the  usual  holiday  rcccHH,  reconvening  on 
Jan.  3.    During  the  two  and  a  half  weeks  of  the  session 


since  convening  on  Dec.  3  the  Senate  has  devoted  its 
time  chiefiy  to  the  consideration  of  the  Webb  export 
trade  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  in  the  custody  of  Senator  Pomerene  and  all 
the  leading  members  of  that  committee  have  given  it 
their  undivided  attention,  as  the  result  of  which  it  has 
been  passed  by  a  decisive  majority.  This  work  has 
precluded  the  giving  of  any  time  to  the  consideration 
of  the  steel  control  bill  and  the  subcommittee  having  it 
in  charge  is  understood  to  have  deferred  devoting  any 
time  to  it  until  after  the  holiday  recess.  Appropriation 
bills  will  then  demand  almost  continuous  consideration 
and  it  will  require  vigorous  work  to  bring  the  Pomerene 
bill  into  the  Senate.  Its  place  on  the  calendar  will 
necessarily  be  unfavorable  but  that  disadvantage  would 
be  fully  offset  should  the  President  determine  that  the 
passage  of  the  measure  is  an  essential  part  of  the  war 
program.  The  eyes  of  all  interested  parties  therefore 
are  on  the  White  House  and  any  conferences  the  Presi- 
dent may  hold  with  the  War  Industries  Board  on  this 
matter  will  be  followed  with  the  deepest  interest. 

W.  L.  C. 


Steel  Specialties  Companies  Are  Consolidated 

The  Edgar  T.  Ward's  Sons  Co.,  with  offices  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  other  cities,  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$2,500,000  and  the  following  officers:  Edgar  Ward, 
Newton,  Mass.,  president;  John  Ward,  Lynnfield,  Mass., 
treasurer;  Herbert  W.  Lockwood,  South  Orange,  Mass., 
secretary;  James  S.  Winn,  Evanston,  111.,  vice-presi- 
dent; Leslie  Edgcomb,  Philadelphia,  vice-president; 
Arthur  J.  Lockwood,  Glenridge,  N.  J.,  chairman;  E.  P. 
Hall,  Collingswood,  N.  J.,  assistant  treasurer;  William 
E,  Adams,  Boston,  clerk;  Frank  K,  Biggs,  New  York, 
director;  E.  B.  Lapham,  Evanston,  111.,  director.  The 
company  is  a  consolidation  of  the  following  concerns: 
George  Nash  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago;  Field  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Philadelphia;  Dilworth-Lockwood  Co.,  New  York 
and  Newark,  N.  J.;  Edgar  T.-  Ward's  Sons,  Boston, 
and  Boston  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Offices  and  warehouses  are  still  maintained  at  the 
former  addresses,  but  the  entire  business  is  under  one 
name  and  management  with  head  office  at  Boston. 
Stocks  include  a  wide  range  of  steel  specialties,  in- 
cluding tubing,  shafting,  tool  steel,  electric  sheets  and 
alloy  steel. 

Abell-Howe  Co.  Expanding 

The  Abell-Howe  Co.,  565  Washington  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  distributor  of  American  high  speed  chain, 
Howe  tongue  elevated  trucks,  electric  cranes  and  hoists, 
has  established  branch  offices  at  30  Church  Street,  New 
York,  in  charge  of  J.  R.  Shays,  Jr.;  at  5086  Jenkins 
Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of  C.  W.  Wheeler  and 
Wayne  Paulin,  and  at  803  Ford  Building,  Detroit,  in 
charge  of  H.  G.  Bates.  The  company  is  also  repre- 
sented, in  connection  with  the  sale  of  Howe  trucks,  at 
Boston  by  the  Boston  Steel  &  Mfg.  Co.,  and  in 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 
territory  by  the  Howe  Scale  Co.  and  J.  S.  McCormick 
Co.  In  addition  it  is  represented  in  New  England  by 
the  Watkins  Engineering  Supply  Co.,  Boston,  and  in 
the  Northwest  by  Frank  J.  Rose  Co.,  Minneapolis,  for 
the  sale  of  American  high  speed  chain. 


Nine  ships,  aggregating  45,115  tons,  were  launched 
during  September  in  Japanese  yards,  constituting  a 
record.  These  are  part  of  a  program  for  building  ship- 
ping amounting  to  300,000  tons  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  with  April,  1918,  of  which  35  vessels  aggre- 
gating 154,727  tons  have  already  been  lannched. 


The  Nagle  Corliss  Engine  Works  of  Erie,  Pa., 
builder  of  air  compressors,  vacuum  pumps  and  engines, 
has  opened  an  office  in  the  Bourse  Building,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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CRANES  FOR  FLEXIBLE  LOADS 


Auxiliary     Girder    Supports    Carrying    Beam — 
Transverse  Travel  on  Roof  Trusses 

CRANES  designed  to  handle  long,  flexible  pieces  of 
steel  requiring  supports  at  various  points  and  to 
travel  crosswise  of  the  shop  have  been  installed  in  the 
new  fabricating  shop  of  the  Ferguson  Steel  &  Iron  Co., 
Buffalo.  They  were  made  by  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  are  of  the  type  illustrated.  They 
ride  rails  supported  by  the  roof  trusses  and  the  spacing 
of  these  limits  the  bridge  spans  to  17  ft.  11  ^/^  in.     The 


loaded  trucks  go  down  grade  and  the  empty  trucks  up 
grade.  The  trucks  are  fitted  with  roller  bearings  and 
move  along  easily  when  fully  loaded. 


Strength  of  Oxy-Acietylene  Welded  Joints 

A  series  of  tests  of  the  strength  of  oxy-acetylene 
welded  joints  in  mild  steel  plates  has  been  completed  by 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  under  the  direction  of  H.  F.  Moore,  research 
professor  of  engineering  materials,  and  is  described  in 
its  Bulletin  No.  98.  For  joints  made  with  no  subse- 
quent treatment  after  welding,  the  joint  efficiency  for 
static  tension  was  found  to  be  about  100  per  cent  for 


The  Cranes  Are  In  Alternate  Bays  and  Travel  Across  the  Shop  on  Rails  Supported  by  Roof  Trusses.     The  carryinK 

beams  have  sufficient  span  to  serve  adjoining  bays 


length  of  material  handled,  however,  makes  desirable  a 
spread  between  pick-ups  of  approximately  33  ft.  and 
this  is  accomplished  by  an  additional  box  girder  sus- 
pended from  the  crane  bridge  and  supporting  the  carry- 
ing beam.  On  the  girder  are  mounted  the  hoist  mech- 
anism and  controllers,  which  are  operated  from  the 
floor,  one  being  for  the  trolley  and  the  other  for  the 
bridge.  As  many  trolleys  as  necessary  can  be  mounted 
on  the  carrying  beam.  When  picking  up  a  load  the 
beam  and  trolley  are  lowered  so  that  chains  can  be 
passed  beneath  the  load  and  hooked  to  the  trolley.  The 
cranes  are  located  in  alternate  bays  and  are  of  3  and 
5-ton  capacity. 

One  side  of  the  assembling  end  of  the  shop  is 
equipped  with  two  traveling  jib  cranes  for  handling 
riveters,  and  also  for  handling  material  from  the  bug- 
gies or  trucks.  These  traveling  jib  cranes  have  re- 
versible motors  operated  from  the  floor.  Their  runway 
is  160  ft.  in  length.  Cantilever  cranes  for  various 
punches  and  other  machines  are  located  along  both 
sides  of  the  shop.  These  and  the  jib  cranes  were  made 
by  the  Ferguson  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Longitudinal  movement  of  material  is  by  buggies 
which  run  on  3-ft.  gage  tracks  extending  the  full  lengfth 
of  the  shop.  The  tracks  are  laid  with  a  down  grade 
from  the  warehouse  to  the  assembly  shop,  so  that  the 


plates  ^  in.  in  thickness  or  less,  and  to  decrease  for 
thicker  plates.  For  static  tension  tests,  the  efficiency 
of  the  material  in  the  joints  welded  with  no  subse- 
quent treatment  was  found  to  be  of  not  greater  than 
75  per  cent.  The  joints  were  strengthened  by  working 
the  metal  after  welding  and  were  weakened  by  an- 
nealing at  800  deg.  C.  For  static  tests  and  for  repeated 
stress  tests,  the  joint  efficiency  sometimes  reached  100 
per  cent;  the  efficiency  of  the  material  in  the  joint  was 
always  less.  This,  the  bulletin  points  out,  indicates 
the  necessity  of  building  up  the  weld  to  a  thickness 
greater  than  that  of  the  plate.  The  impact  tests  in- 
dicate that  oxy-acetylene  welded  joints  are  decidedly 
weaker  under  shock  than  is  the  original  material.  For 
joints  welded  with  no  subsequent  treatment,  the 
strength  under  impact  seems  to  be  about  half  that  of 
the  material. 

In  general  Professor  Moore  believes  that  tlie  test 
results  will  tend  to  increase  confidence  in  the  static 
strength  and  in  the  strength  under  repeated  stress  of 
carefully  made  oxy-acetylene  welded  joints  in  mild  steel 
plates. 

Life  Insurance  at  Electric  Controller  Plant 

The  Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
presented  policies  of  life  insurance  to  some  330  men 
and  women  in  its  employ.  These  policies  range  from 
$300  to  $3,000  and  all  employees  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  six  months  will 
be  insured  with  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford, 
for  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  year's  pay.  This 
increases  by  one-eighth  of  the  annual  pay  every  year 
until  at  the  end  of  four  and  one-half  years  the  policy 
has  a  face  value  equal  to  a  full  year's  pay.  These 
policies  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  any  bonus 
payments  on  the  part  of  the  company  or  payments  due 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  laws  for  accidents. 


On  the  Auxiliary  Girder  Below  the  Bridge  Are  the  Hoist 

and  Bridge  Motors.     This  girder  also  supports  the  control 

apparatus   which    is   operated    from    the   floor 


A  remarkable  array  of  posters  was  recently  issued 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  industrial  pub- 
licity department  of  the  association  at  30  Church  Street, 
New  York.  They  have  to  do  with  the  conservation  of 
American  industry  and  in  that  connection  unwise  labor 
agitation,  and  are  designed  to  inform  all  classes  of 
citizens  as  to  their  true  relation  to  industry  and  the 
effect  of  the  movement  on  their  own  prosperity. 


Crozier  Tells  of  Great  Progress  Made 

Despite  Delays  and  Many  Obstacles,  Preparedness  Has 
Advanced  Further  than  Investigators  Expected — De- 
tailed Report  of  Testimony  Taken  by  Senate  Committee 


Washington,  Dec.  18. — There  is  a  distinct  note  of 
optimism  in  the  comment  of  Congressional  leaders  as 
the  result  of  the  disclosures  made  during  the  first  week 
of  the  comprehensive  investigation  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  into  the 
war  preparations  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  which  will 
be  speedily  followed  by  inquiries  into  the  progress  made 
by  the  Quartermaster  General's  Office  and  other  im- 
portant branches  of  the  War  Department.  The  testi- 
mony of  Maj.  Gen.  William  Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
which  has  occupied  four  days,  partly  spent  in  executive 
session,  and  which  began  under  the  spur  of  pointed,  if 
not  actually  hostile,  questioning  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, has  developed  an  advanced  state  of  prepared- 
ness as  to  the  provision  of  small  arms,  machine  guns, 
light  and  heavy  artillery  and  ammunition  that  even 
the  most  sanguine  member  of  the  committee  had  not 
dared  to  hope  for. 

The  inquiry  has  made  it  plain  that  the  basic  fallacy 
underlying  most  of  the  criticism  of  the  Ordnance  Bu- 
reau— even  that  of  experienced  officers  of  the  regular 
army — is  the  impression  that  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress can  be  transmuted  into  vast  quantities  of  avail- 
able war  material  in  much  the  same  way  that  single 
typical  articles  may  be  procured.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  the  Ordnance  Bureau 
had  no  funds  of  substantial  amount,  nor  authority  to 
make  contracts,  until  the  country  actually  became  in- 
volved in  the  war.  Owing  to  the  niggardly  policy  of 
Congress,  the  arsenals  were  running  at  low  speed,  or 
were  closed  down,  with  organization  disbanded,  and  the 
requests  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  for  money  with 
which  to  equip  private  plants  to  co-operate  with  the 
Government's  manufacturing  establishments  had  re- 
peatedly been  rejected. 

Great  Lesson  of  the  War 

The  great  les.son  of  the  Europeai;i  war  early  recog- 
nized by  General  Crozier  and  his  aides,  and  pointed 
out  in  their  official  reports  published  during  the  past 
two  years,  was  the  stupendous  utilization  of  artillery 
and  machine  guns,  which  was  undreamed  of  in  any 
previous  war.  Realizing  what  the  United  States  would 
be  called  upon  to  meet,  the  Ordnance  Bureau  planned 
for  quantity  production  on  a  huge  scale  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  advanced  methods  of  modern  manu- 
facturing practice.  Opportunity  was  afforded  for 
these  preparations  because  of  the  time  which  must 
necessarily  elapse  in  the  training  of  a  large  force  to  be 
Bent  overseas,  and  because  there  were  on  hand  half  a 
million  rifles  of  the  best-known  model  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  regular  army  and  National  Guard  contin- 
gents first  to  go  to  France;  and  further,  because  the 
British  and  French  governments  were  turning  out  a 
large  surplus  of  machine  guns  and  three*  and  six-inch 
field  guns  with  which  they  ha<l  offered  to  provide  all 
the  troops  that  could  reach  France  before  the  spring 
of  1918. 

The  work  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  begun  with  the 
standardization  of  material  to  secure  the  hunt  possible 
results  and  the  smallest  practicable  number  of  types, 
interchangeability  being  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The 
next  step  wa«  to  interest  the  largest  possible  number 
of  private  Mtablishments  in  the  work  of  manufacturing 
standardized  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  all  forms  of  ar- 


tillery, from  the  3-in.  field  gun  to  the  largest  howitzer. 
Any  manufacturer  will  readily  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  problem,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
no  contract  of  any  kind  could  be  made  until  Congress 
had  appropriated  the  money  therefor,  and  will  know 
how  to  appraise  correctly  the  results  obtained,  as  re- 
flected in  the  following  summary  of  the  present  status 
of  the  ordnance  preparation: 

Summary  of  Things  Done 

(a)  Every  soldier  sent  to  France  has  been  provided 
with  a  Springfield  rifle  of  the  most  approved  model,  and 
has  been  trained  in  the  use  thereof,  including  ample 
target  practice.  Each  of  the  cantonments  where  the 
men  of  the  National  Army  are  now  being  trained  has 
been  supplied  with  10,000  serviceable  Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles  and  11,000  of  the  latest  model  Lee-Enfield  rifles, 
chambered  to  use  Springfield  ammunition,  thus  giving 
each  infantryman  a  good  rifle.  Three  large  establish- 
ments formerly  making  Lee-Enfield  rifles  for  the  Brit- 
ish government  are  turning  out  approximately  6000 
per  day  of  the  U.  S.  model  Enfield,  accurately  standard- 
ized, and  the  rate  of  production  will  soon  reach  10,000 
per  day,  insuring  that  every  soldier  sent  to  France 
will  be  provided  with  an  Enfield  rifle,  the  ammunition 
of  which  is  interchangeable  with  the  Springfield  and 
with  all  the  machine  guns  that  will  be  sent  to  France. 
Ample  reserves  and  spare  parts  are  included  in  these 
calculations. 

Supplied  by  French  Government. 

(b)  The  American  troops  in  France  have  been  fully 
supplied  by  the  French  Government  with  machine  guns 
of  the  heavy  Hotchkiss  type  and  the  light  Chauchat 
type.  The  National  Army  men  in  cantonments  have 
been  furnished  a  considerable  number  of  machine  guns 
for  training  purposes,  and  this  equipment  is  being 
rapidly  increased.  A  large  number  of  Vickers  and 
Lewis  machine  guns  have  been  purchased,  and  will 
be  used  for  both  training  purposes  and  for  fighting  in 
France.  The  great  factor  in  machine-gun  equipment, 
however,  will  be  the  new  Browning  gun,  of  both  heavy 
and  light  types,  an  American  invention,  declared  by 
the  leading  ordnance  experts  to  be  the  best  gun  in 
existence,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  half  a  score 
of  large  private  establishments  have  been  fitted.  Quan- 
tity production  on  an  unprecedented  scale  will  begin 
early  in  April,  and  will  proceed  at  a  rate  that  will  keep 
pace  with  the  transporting  of  troops  to  the  theater  of 
war. 

Co-operation  of  Allies 

(c)  The  American  troops  in  France  have  been  pro- 
vided, through  the  co-operation  of  the  British  and 
French  governments,  with  a  full  equipment  of  75-mm. 
and  155-mm.  field  guns,  corresponding  roughly  to  the 
.'i-in.  field  piece  and  the  6-in.  howitzer  of  U.  S.  models. 
The  surplus  capacity  of  the  British  and  French  facto- 
ries will  supply  all  these  guns  needed  until  next  spring. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  as  heretofore 
announced  in  The  Iron  Age,  has  enormously  increased 
the  capacity  of  the  Watervliet  and  Watertown  gun 
factories,  and  in  addition  has  financed  the  equipment 
of  more  than  a  dozen  large  private  establishments  for 
forging,  treating,  machining  and  assembling  some  16,- 
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000  guns,  ranging  in  size  from  the  3-in.  field  piece  to 
the  9.5-in.  howitzer.  Large  deliveries  of  these  guns 
are  promised  for  the  early  spring,  and  production 
thereafter  will  be  on  a  very  large  scale. 

While  carefully  seeking  to  avoid  criticizing  even  the 
incomprehensible  course  of  Congress  in  postponing  the 
making  of  adequate  appropriations  until  months  after 
the  United  States  became  involved  in  the  war,  General 
Crozier,  when  pressed  as  to  why  deliveries  of  material 
were  not  forthcoming  at  earlier  dates  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  the  results  desired  could  only  have 
been  obtained  had  Congress  provided  the  money  at 
least  two  years  before.  He  also  frankly  placed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  War  responsibility  for  such  delay 
as  occurred  in  selecting  a  type  of  machine  gun,  a 
responsibility  which  Secretary  Baker  has  since  cheer- 
fully assumed.  The  Secretary's  unqualified  indorsement 
of  General  Crozier's  course  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  immediately  after  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  made 
the  statements  referred  to  his  renomination  for  another 
four  years'  tour  of  duty  at  his  present  post  was  sent  to 
the  White  House  and  promptly  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

Mistakes  Are  Admitted 

That  some  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  that  de- 
lays could  have  been  avoided  had  more  businesslike 
methods  prevailed  in  all  branches  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, General  Crozier  freely  admitted.  There  has  been 
some  extravagance  through  the  operation  of  cost-plus- 
profit  contracts,  but  this  has  been  minimized  so  far  as 
possible,  and  adequate  steps  taken  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment. Time  has  also  been  lost  because  the  War 
Department  has  had  no  authority  to  use  war  appropria- 
tions for  the  housing  of  labor  in  the  vicinity  of  private 
munition  factories.  Inadequate  laws  have  permitted 
the  enticing  of  workmen  away  from  Government  ar- 
senals and  private  munition  plants,  and  much  precious 
time  has  been  lost  in  building  up  organizations  in  the 
arsenals,  previously  running  at  part  capacity  or  closed 
down  for  lack  of  appropriations.  All  these  draw- 
backs, however,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  overcome, 
and  highly  satisfactory  progress  is  now  being  made 
in  the  production  of  all  forms  of  war  material. 

It  is  understood  that  General  Crozier's  testimony 
will  be  followed  by  a  statement,  possibly  in  executive 
session,  by  Secretary  Baker.  The  Senate  committee 
is  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  Government  by 
keeping  secret  certain  important  facts  that  would  be 
of  value  to  the  enemy  through  the  disclosure  of  the 
War  Department's  detailed  plans,  but  the  feeling  is 
strong  that  the  public  should  have  as  much  knowledge 
of  the  war  preparations  as  possible,  and  everything 
that  can  be  given  out  with  propriety  will  be  freely  pub- 
lished. It  is  probable  that  the  information  obtained 
from  the  officials  of  the  War  Department  will  be  supple- 
mented by  an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee into  the  activities  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  the  Advisory  Commission. 

Object  of  the  Investigation 

At  the  opening  of  the  investigation,  Senator  Cham- 
berlain, chairman  of  the  committee,  announced  that  it.s 
object  was  to  ascertain  from  the  War  Department  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  providing 
for  ordnance,  small  arms,  munitions,  etc.,  for  the  pres- 
ent war  and  to  determine  the  further  needs  of  the 
Government  with  respect  thereto.  At  the  instance  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  chairman  said,  General  Wil- 
liam Crozier,  chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  had  first 
been  summoned  and  would  make  a  general  statement 
concerning  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
war  preparation  and  with  special  reference  to  the 
manufacture  of  small  arms. 

In  beginning  his  testimony,  Gen.  Crozier  reminded 
the  committee  of  the  situation  at  the  time  the  United 


States  became  involved  in  the  war.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  known  as  the  National  De- 
fense Act,  Congress  had  taken  the  position  that  nothing 
should  be  done  with  reference  to  the  immediate  partic- 
ipation of  the  United  States  in  the  war.  In  that  act, 
there  was  adopted  a  program  for  the  raising  and 
equipment  of  a  force  of  1,000,000  men  in  a  period  of 
five  years  with  a  corresponding  project  covering  arma- 
ment and  reserve  supply,  all  of  which  would  be  ready 
when  the  troops  were  ready,  which  meant  that  both 
men  and  equipment  should  be  procured  in  annual  in- 
crements. 

"Now,  it  is  apparent,"  continued  Gen.  Crozier,  "that 
a  program  contemplating  getting  ready  in  five  years 
was  not  contemplating  the  present  war,  because  no- 
body would  have  assumed  that  we  would  have  until 
1920  to  get  ready  to  do  anything  with  reference  to  the 
European  war.  That  was  the  situation  that  confronted 
us  when  war  was  declared  by  our  Government  in  April 
some  ten  months  after  the  passage  of  the  National 
Defense  Act." 

General  Crozier  then  reviewed  briefly  the  protracted 
hearings  before  the  House  and  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittees upon  the  estimates  prepared  by  the  War  De- 
partment immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war 
and  which  resulted  in  such  delay  that  it  was  not  until 
June  15,  1917,  that  the  first  emergency  appropriation 
for  carrying  on  the  war  was  actually  passed.  He  con- 
tinued: 

Appropriation  Insufficient. 

"When  we  got  to  work  and  gave  more  thought  to 
it,  it  immediately  became  apparent  that  the  program 
of  that  appropriation  contemplating  the  supplying  of  a 
million  men  only  was  insufficient.  We  all  knew  that  be- 
fore the  supplies  could  be  procured  much  greater  quan- 
tities than  those  for  a  million  men  would  be  needed  and 
we  set  to  work  at  once  to  place  orders  justified  by  the 
funds  that  had  already  been  appropriated  and  to  make 
new  estimates  so  as  to  place  more  orders  and  start  the 
manufacturing  for  the  additional  number  of  troops 
that  we  knew  would  be  needed.  This  particularly  re- 
lated to  artillery,  which  requires  a  long  time  for  its 
manufacture. 

"The  program  for  artillery  for  a  million  men,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  manufacture 
artillery,  was  no  program  at  all  to  start  the  war  with; 
we  had  to  have  a  very  much  larger  one  because  we 
knew  that  we  could  not  complete  it  before  1919,  and 
that  then  we  would  have  more  than  a  million  men. 
So  another  set  of  estimates  was  made  up  and  submitted 
in  detail  for  an  appropriation  to  be  made  for  the  addi- 
tional supplies  that  we  knew  would  be  needed.  That 
estimate,  particularly  as  it  related  to  artillery,  was 
ready  in  my  department  in  the  early  part  of  June  and 
before  the  act  of  June  15  passed.  It  then  had  to  be 
considered  by  the  other  agencies  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, by  the  War  College,  and  by  the  Department  itself. 

"There  was  no  obstruction  anywhere,  no  failure  to 
agree,  no  lack  of  harmony,  and  no  antagonistic  discus- 
sions. There  was  good  will  throughout,  but  there  was  a 
necessity  for  showing  first  one  agency  and  then  an- 
other and  another,  and  the  necessity  for  getting  the 
estimates  of  all  the  bureaus  of  the  department  together, 
with  the  result  that  our  final  set  of  estimates  did  not 
get  before  Congress  until  about  Aug.  1.  Then  began 
again  the  process  of  explaining  the  estimates,  and  those 
of  us  who  were  concerned  in  getting  them  up  and  who 
were  the  only  ones  having  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
them  were  successively  called  before  the  committee 
and  made  our  statements.  Everything  was  well  re- 
ceived. There  was  no  disposition  to  be  captious  or  not 
liberal.  There  was  acquiescence  in  the  very  large  sums 
that  we  asked,  but  the  process  took  such  a  length  of 
time  that  that  second  appropriation  bill  did  not  become 
a  law  until  Oct.  6,  just  about  two  months  ago. 

Did  Everything  Possible 

"Now,  as  we  believed  that  Congress  would  appro- 
priate the  money,  for  there  was  no  sign  of  any  indis- 
position to  do  so,  we  proceeded  as  early  as  we  could 
to    do    everything    possible   to    get   the    manufacturing 
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•establishments  of  the  country  going  on  war  material  in 
anticipation  of  the  appropriation  of  the  funds,  and  we 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  good  will  and  a  great  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country 
to  take  what  little  risk  was  involved.  But  we  met 
something  else  which  was  more  of  an  obstacle.  The 
manufacturers  did  not  care  to  actually  expend  money 
out  of  pocket  and  in  many  cases  they  found  difficulty 
in  securing  loans  and  otherwise  in  financing  the  spend- 
ing of  money  in  advance  of  the  actual  passage  of  the 
appropriation  bill,  which  meant  in  advance  of  the  possi- 
bility of  making  contracts  or  of  receiving  any  money. 

"Now,  the  President,  when  in  his  judgment  it  is 
necessary,  can  take  a  certain  risk.  It  is  not  lawful,  but 
he  has  many  times  done  it  in  placing  an  order  for  the 
execution  of  which  there  are  no  funds  appropriated, 
but  he  cannot  insure  the  payment  of  a  single  penny  out 
•of  the  Treasury  on  such  an  order.  Now,  as  to  all  the 
many  cases  in  which  the  contractors  would  need  money 
to  go  on  with  their  work,  we  were  helpless  and  they 
were  helpless,  for  the  money  could  not  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance of  the  appropriation  and  mere  confidence  that 
the  appropriation  would  be  made  did  not  meet  the  situa- 
tion. That,  of  course,  was  the  cause  of  very  consider- 
able and  very  serious  delays. 

"There  were  also  delays  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  to  make  our  purchases  in  accordance  with  a  dif- 
ferent system  from  that  which  we  normally  employed. 
In  normal  times  we  make  known  our  wants  and  we 
-dip  into  the  resources  of  the  country  as  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  to  supply  them.  The  different  departments  of 
the  Government  do  not  have  to  take  any  particular  care 
to  keep  out  of  one  another's  way,  because  there  is 
enough  capacity  to  supply  our  wants,  and  we  are  pro- 
tected as  Government  officers  handling  public  funds  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  bid  in  a  competitive  situa- 
tion. But  with  the  expenditures  that  have  had  to  be 
made  for  this  war,  that  situation  was  changed.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  no  time  for  competition  other 
than  of  the  most  informal  kind.  There  was  no  time  for 
competitive  bidding  and  the  public  opening  of  bids. 

The  General  Munitions   Board 

"Now,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Gov- 
■emment  officers  in  handling  public  funds  under  these 
circumstances  and  partly  to  secure  a  broader  judgment, 
a  board  was  appointed  called  the  General  Munitions 
Board,  one  of  the  functions  of  which  was  to  pass 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  prices  that  were  proposed 
to  be  paid  for  materials  purchased  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  method  were  reasonable  and  proper.  The 
necessity,  therefore,  for  first  negotiating  purchases  and 
then  for  submitting  them  to  the  judgment  of  another 
body,  which  naturally  wanted  to  be  informed,  occa- 
sioned additional  delay  in  the  placing  of  orders.  The 
instructions  were  that  if  supplies  had  to  be  had  imme- 
diately, such  as  rations,  etc.,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
.\rmy  could  go  ahead  and  get  them,  but  all  of  the  large 
and  important  orders  for  material  were  submitted  to 
the  General  Munitions  Board  to  secure  their  business 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  terms  were  reasonable.  I 
•do  not  remember  any  case  where  an  adverse  determina- 
tion by  that  board  resulted  in  the  order  not  being 
placed,  but  there  were  cases  in  which  a  difference  of 
-opinion  resulted  in  a  good  deal  more  discussion  and 
negotiation." 

At  this  juncture.  General  Crozier  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  committee  was  sitting  in  open  ses- 
■«ion  with  numerous  prens  repreRentatives  present  and 
added  that  later  on  when  he  came  to  discuss  figures 
showing  the  Hupply  and  prospective  supply  of  war  ma- 
terial, he  would  prefer  to  proceed  in  executive  session. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "the  Kaiser  would  pay  a  good  deal 
for  such  knowledge.  It  is  the  kind  of  information  we 
would  like  to  have  in  regard  to  the  enemy  and  presum- 
ably the  enemy  would  like  to  have  it  in  regard  to 
ourselves." 

General  Crozier  then  told  the  committee  of  another 
condition  that  confronted  the  Departmi-nt  nt  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  namely,  the  slender  personnel  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  procuring  equipment  and 
supplies.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  in  hiw 
office  10  assistants;  to-day.  in  his  offirp  in  Washington, 


there  are  more  than  OUU  ordnance  olficers.  A  few  of 
these  additional  men  were  brought  to  Washington  from 
other  stations  in  the  service,  but  95  per  cent  of  the 
increase  has  come  from  civil  life. 

Splendid  Body  of  Men 

"They  are  a  splendid  body  of  men,"  General  Crozier 
continued.  "Of  course  they  had  to  learn  the  business, 
for  we  had  selected  business  and  professional  men,  me- 
chanical engineers,  chemical  engineers,  and  lawyers,  for 
even  lawyers  were  required  in  the  drafting  of  contracts 
and  to  handle  the  legal  phases  of  our  great  business. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  these  men  in  the 
service,  and  besides  we  could  get  practically  nobody 
from  the  army.  The  line  of  the  army  itself  had  a 
tremendous  problem  of  taking  new  forces  and  training 
them  and  getting  them  in  shape  and  it  was  like  getting 
blood  out  of  a  stone  to  get  an  army  officer  detailed 
from  the  line  into  the  staff. 

"I  had  to  create  in  my  office  a  great  supply  division 
for  taking  custody  of  this  enormous  amount  of  mate- 
rials, as  they  began  pouring  in,  and  to  take  such 
account  of  it  that  it  could  be  most  advan- 
tageously placed  in  the  hands  of  the  troops.  That 
division  alone  now  comprises  140  officers  and  more  than 
600  clerks.  In  charge  of  that  division  I  have  placed  a 
regular  ordnance  officer,  and  gave  him  as  one  of  his 
principal  assistants  a  man  who  had  been  the  manager 
of  a  great  mail-order  house  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
miscellaneous  articles  and  getting  them  manufactured, 
stored  and  distributed  on  mail  orders.  He  gave  up  a 
salary  of  $15,000  a  year  to  come  to  us  for  the  pay 
of  a  major,  which,  including  allowances,  means  about 
$3,500.     We  have  a  number  of  instances  of  that  kind. 

"My  total  force  of  officers,  both  in  Washington  and 
at  the  arsenals,  and  on  private  inspection  duty  on  other 
kinds  of  work  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  85.  That 
force  is  now  over  2100  and  these  people  are  working  day 
and  night  and  find  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the 
work.  Everybody  goes  to  bed  every  night,  and  many 
of  them  late  at  night,  leaving  a  great  deal  that  he  would 
like  to  do  that  night  if  he  could  stay  there.  Many  of 
them  have  not  had  a  Sunday  to  themselves  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  This  is  not  a  complaint,  for  there 
is  no  complaint  in  these  divisions.  These  men  are 
doing  their  work  cheerfully  and  I  only  mention  this  to 
indicate  what  we  have  to  do  and  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion that  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  do  it." 

Contracts  for  Material 

General  Crozier  then  took  up  the  subject  of  the  con- 
tracts made  for  material  and  discussed  the  reasons  for 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  department.     He  said: 

As  another  illustration  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
had  to  be  provided  for  in  the  absence  of  ability  to  fix 
prices  for  things  in  a  changing  market,  with  labor  and 
materials  leaping  in  every  direction  so  that  nobody  could 
predict  what  they  would  be,  your  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  manufacturers 
to  state  what  they  would  make  things  for.  This  resulted 
In  very  many  Instances  in  contracts  of  the  cost-plus  type 
where  the  Government  pays  the  actual  cost  plus  a  profit, 
which  was  sometimes  fixed  as  a  percentage  and  in  other 
cases  as  a  specified  sum  to  be  paid  per  unit.  In  certain 
instances  there  was  a  provision  for  increased  or  decreased 
compensation  dependent  upon  whether  the  actual  cost  would 
fall  below  or  go  above  the  estimated  figure  with  part  of  the 
advantage  of  economies  going  to  the  contractor  and  part  to 
the  Government,  but  with  the  penalty  for  greater  cost  falling 
upon  the  contractors. 

Cost-Plus  Plan 

Replying  to  a  question  as  to  the  experience  of  the 
department  with  the  cost-plus  contract,  General  Crozier 
said: 

It  has  worked  fairly  well  in  a  number  of  ca.ses.  It  is  not 
as  good  as  the  fixed  price  method  where  there  are  sufficient 
means  of  forming  a  Judgment  as  to  what  a  reasonable 
price  should  be.  I  feel  that  it  should  not  be  used  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  as  in  this  instance,  where  we  have 
absolutely  been  driven  to  It  because  nobody  c-ould  fix  a  price 
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Eliminating  the  Switch  Engine 

An  interesting  application  of  the  small  caterpillar 
type  industrial  tractor  built  by  the  Cleveland  Tractor 
Co.,  Cleveland,  and  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age,  July 


Spotting  a  Carload   of   Pig  Iron   Having  a  Total  Weight  of 
45,000  Lb.  with  a  Small  Caterpillar  Type  Industrial  Tractor 

26,  1917,  was  recently  made.  One  of  these  tractors, 
which  is  in  use  at  the  plant  of  the  Enterprise  Company, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  has  replaced  the  switch  engine  or  a 
gang  of  workmen  with  pinch  bars  for  spotting  or 
switching  cars.  As  the  engine  is  railroad  property  it 
is  available  for  only  a  comparatively  short  time  each 
day,  while  the  tractor,  which  is  always  on  the  premises, 
can  be  utilized  at  all  times.  Some  idea  of  the  power 
developed  is  apparent  from  the  statement  that  the  car 
which  is  being  spotted  contains  pig  iron  and  weighs 
45,000  lb.  together  with  its  load. 

The  tractor,  which  is  of  the  conventional  caterpillar 
type  so  extensively  employed  for  agricultural  purposes, 
was  originally  designed  as  a  substitute  for  narrow  gage 
industrial  railroads  operated  in  connection  with  large 
plants.  It  does  not  travel  on  wheels,  but  lays  its  own 
track  and  consequently  can  pass  over  obstacles  and 
move  material  from  one  department  to  another  without 
marring  the  surface  over  which  it  travels.  The  over-all 
width  of  the  tractor  is  50  in.  and  it  is  but  2  in.  more 
in  height,  so  that  it  can  pass  through  ordinary  sized 
factory  doors  easily.  In  addition  to  transporting  mate- 
rial between  the  different  buildings  of  a  plant,  the 
tractor  may  also  be  used  for  bringing  material  from 
the  factory  to  the  shipping  room  or  to  cars  that  are  to 
be  loaded.  Another  application  is  the  unloading  of 
incoming  shipments. 


A  New  Type  of  Chain-Driven  Concrete  Mixer 

A  chain-driven  concrete  mixer  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  T.  L.  Smith  Co.,  1125  Thirty-second 
Street,  Milwaukee.  The  chain  runs  underneath  the 
drum  instead  of  passing  entirely  around  it  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  The  length  of  chain  is  thus  mate- 
rially decreased  and  the  weight  of  the  drum  resting 
upon  the  chain  keeps  it  taut  at  all  times.  The  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  contact  with  chain  is  small,  and  the 
likelihood  of  the  chain  riding  off  the  teeth,  it  is  pointed 
out,  is  eliminated.  The  mixer  is  furnished  with  the 
builder's  power  loading  arrangement  or  a  low  charg- 
ing platform.  The  discharge  chute  is  of  the  self- 
locking  type  which  tends  to  eliminate  any  tendency  of 
the  chute  to  flip,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  concrete 
falling  on  that  portion  of  the  chute  which  extends  in- 
side the  drum.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  system  of 
toggles  which  automatically  lock  as  soon  as  the  chute 
is  inserted. 


Manganese  ore  exports  from  India  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31,  1917,  were  631,083  gross  tons  as 
compared  with  472,563  tons  in  the  same  period  in  1916. 
Great  Britain  is  credited  with  having  received  459,150 
tons;  United  States,  63,912  tons;  France,  61,940  tons; 
Italy,  28,400  tons,  and  Japan,  17,480  tons. 


Magnetic  Chuck  with  Rectangular  Top 

A  magnetic  chuck  equipped  with  a  removable  rectan- 
gular faceplate  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Heald 
Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  In  addition  to  this 
feature  it  is  also  possible  to  shift  the  chuck  between 
110  and  220  volts  direct-current  circuits  at  the  will  of 
the  user.  Large  holding  power  and  low  power  con- 
sumption are   two  advantages   claimed  for  the   chuck. 

The  top  plate  of  the  chuck  is  attached  to  the  body  by 
closely  spaced  cap  screws  which  are  relied  upon  to 
draw  the  plate  tightly  down  to  the  chuck  body.  These 
screws  enter  the  plate  from  beneath,  thus  eliminating 
screw  holes  in  the  working  surface  through  which  it 
might  be  possible  for  water  or  grit  to  work  into  the 
interior.  The  front  edge  of  the  plate  has  a  T-slot  for 
the  reception  of  straps,  fingers,  etc.,  according  to  the 
class  of  work  to  be  handled,  and  adjustable  side  and 
end  stops  are  also  provided.  The  removability  of  the 
top  plate  makes  it  possible  to  replace  an  old  plate 
that  has  become  worn  with  a  new  one  and  use  the  old 
body  and  a  complete  set  of  coils,  thus  considerably  re- 
ducing the  chuck  expense.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
emphasized,  however,  that  the  top  plates  are  compara- 
tively thick,  so  that  a  long  life  can  be  secured  from  one 
before  it  has  to  be  removed.  The  working  surface  of 
the  chuck  measures  15%  x  40%  in.  and  the  holding 
power  is  about  200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

In  the  body  of  the  chuck  there  are  two  cores  and 
two  coils  to  each  pole  piece  in  the  working  surface 
and  the  coils  are  made  up  of  large  gage  wire  with 
enamel  insulation,  it  being  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
vides a  longer  life  than  would  be  possible  with  silk- 
covered  wire.  With  a  view  to  reducing  the  possibility 
of  short-circuits  as  much  as  possible  a  large  space  is 
provided  in  the  interior  of  the  chuck  between  the  coils. 
This  arrangement  also  eliminates  any  necessity  for 
ventilation  so  that  the  chuck  can  be  used  either  wet  or 
dry  without  change.  The  coils  are  wound  on  the  unit 
system  which,  in  addition  to  giving  great  holding  power 
with  small  power  consumption,  approximately  300 
watts,  is  also  relied  upon  to  give  a  practically  uniform 
pull  over  the  entire  magnetic  surface. 

At  the  right  end  of  the  chuck  a  volt  box  which 
enables  the  user  to  change  the  voltage  of  the  supply 
circuit  from  110  to  220  or  vice  versa  without  returning 
the  chuck  to  the  factory  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
body.  Access  to  the  box  is  provided  by  removing  the 
pipe  bushing,  which  is  screwed  in  place  after  the  change 


A  Recently   Developed   Magnetic  Chuck  with  a   Rectangular 

Top  Has  a  Receptacle  That  Enables  It  to  Be  Used  on  Either 

110  or  220  Volt  Circuits 

in  the  voltage  has  been  made,  this  arrangement  being 
relied  upon  to  give  a  waterproof  connection.  The  lead 
wires  are  protected  by  a  heavy  armored  conduit  and 
the  end  of  the  cable  terminates  in  a  standard  attaching 
plug.  A  special  form  of  demagnetizing  switch  is 
provided. 

J,  C.  James,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  is  interested  in  a  firm 
that  has  purchased  the  former  plant  of  the  Kylr  Mfg. 
Co.,  that  will  be  fitted  up  for  making  auto  trucks. 


The  Bowlus  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  add  to 
its  present  lines  a  building  and  hardware  specialty  for 
which  some  special  equipment  will  be  required. 


Opens  the  Way  for  Foreign  Commerce 

Webb-Pomerene  Bill  to  Permit  Combination  of 
Manufacturers  to  Engage  in  Export  Business  Passes 
Senate— Will  Probably  Reach  President  This  Month 


Washington,  Dec.  18. — The  Webb-Pomerene  bill, 
exempting  from  the  operation  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
combinations  of  American  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants made  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  extending 
their  foreign  trade,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  Dec.  12, 
and,  having  passed  the  House  last  June,  was  imme- 
diately referred  to  a  conference  committee  to  consider 
the  Senate  amendments  and  harmonize  the  diverse  pro- 
visions of  the  House  and  Senate  drafts.  While  the 
modifications  in  the  House  bill  insisted  upon  by  the 
Senate  were  not  of  great  importance,  their  adoption 
has  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  final  enactment 
of  this  important  measure,  although  it  is  believed  it 
will  reach  the  President  for  his  signature  before  the 
end  of  the  current  calendar  year. 

As  the  result  of  securing  the  advantageous  position 
of  the  "unfinished  business"  of  the  Senate  at  the  special 
session  held  last  summer,  the  Webb  bill  was  promptly 
taken  up  when  Congress  reconvened  Dec.  3,  and  was 
kept  continuously  before  the  Senate  until  its  passage. 
The  measure  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  same  small 
but  industrious  coterie  of  Senators,  led  by  Cummins 
of  Iowa  and  Reed  of  Missouri,  who  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting its  passage  at  the  special  session  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  had  run  the  gantlet  of  the  House 
and  had  been  unqualifiedly  approved  by  the  President. 
While  Senator  Reed's  opposition  to  the  bill  took  the 
form  of  a  direct  attack  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
emasculate  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  anti-trust  laws. 
Senator  Cummins  adopted  more  insidious  but  not  less 
effective  tactics,  urging  in  the  form  of  a  so-called 
amendment  a  complete  and  comprehensive  substitute 
hedging  the  measure  about  with  such  restrictions  and 
qualifications  as  would  have  rendered  it  valueless  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  object  of 
Senator  Cummins'  substitute  was  fully  recognized  by 
his  colleagues,  however,  and  after  several  days'  debate, 
his  so-called  amendment  was  decisively  defeated  by  the 
vote  of  43  to  18. 

Trust  Fighter  Favors  Bill 

The  Cummins  substitute  having  been  disposed  of, 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  was  then  strongly  urged  by  Senators 
Pomerene,  Myers  of  Montana,  Weeks  of  Massachusetts, 
Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  Townsend  of  Michigan,  Poin- 
dexter  of  Washington  and  Kellogg  of  Minnesota.  The 
appearance  of  Senator  Kellogg  as  a  champion  of  the 
measure  was  of  .special  significance  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  employed 
as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
prosecution  of  cases  brought  by  the  Government  against 
various  corporations  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
Mr.  Kellogg  made  a  convincing  argument  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  even  if,  as  has  been  contended,  the  Sherman 
law  does  not  specifically  prohibit  combinations  in  the 
foreign  trade,  the  difference  of  legal  opinion  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  situation  are  such  as  to  make  it 
highly  important  that  Confn^ess  should  clear  up  all 
doubts  by  the  enactment  of  an  affirmative  measure  that 
will  guarantee  the  desired  privilege  and  enable  ex- 
porters to  secure  the  necessary  financial  support  to  de- 
velop their  projects  on  a  large  scale. 

Export  Trade  Deflned 

The  Webb  bill  an  paHHcd  by  the  Senate  defineH  the 
term  "export  trade"  in  the  first  Mcction,  but  modifies 
this  provision  as  adopted  by  the  House  as  follows,  the 
language  inserted  being  shown  in  italics  while  that 
stricken  out  appears  in  brackets: 

That    Ih*    woMln    "Mtport    trart*."    «h*»r»»v«»r    nm-rl    in    tt,iM 


Act,  mean  solely  trade  or  commerce  in  Koods,  wareH,  or 
merchandise  exported,  or  in  the  course  of  being  exported, 
from  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  thereof  to  any 
foreign  nation;  but  the  words  "export  trade"  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  include  the  production,  manufacture  or  selling 
for  consumption  or  for  resale,  within  the  United  States  or 
any  Territory  thereof,  of  HU<h  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
or  any  act  in  the  course  of  such  production  [or]  manufac- 
ture, or  aelling  for  consumption  or  resale. 

The  essential  provision  of  the  bill  exempting  export 
combinations  from  the  operation  of  the  Sherman  act  is 
contained  in  the  second  section  which,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate,  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  That  nothing  contained  in  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,"  approved  July  2,  1890,  shall  be 
construed  as  declaring  to  be  illegal  an  association  entered 
into  for  the  sole  purpose  of  engaging  in  export  trade  and 
actually  engaged  solely  in  such  export  trade,  or  an  agree- 
ment made  or  act  done  in  the  course  of  export  trade  by 
such  association,  provided  such  association,  agreement,  or 
act  is  not  in  restraint  of  trade  within  the  United  States, 
and  is  not  in  restraint  of  the  export  trade  of  any  domestic 
competitor  of  such  association;  and  provided  further,  That 
such  association  does  not,  either  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere,  enter  into  any  agreement,  understanding,  or 
conspiracy,  or  do  any  act  which  artificially  or  [intentionally 
and  unduly]  the  natural  effect  of  which  enhances  or  de- 
presses prices  within  the  United  States  of  commodities  of  the 
class    exported    by    sufh    association. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  third  section,  it  is  provided 
that  nothing  in  the  Clayton  anti-trust  act  "shall  be 
construed  to  forbid  the  acquisition  or  ownership  by  any 
corporation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  or 
other  capital  of  any  corporation  organized  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  export  trade,  and  actually 
engaged  solely  in  such  export  trade,  unless  the  effect 
of  such  acquisition  or  ownership  may  be  to  restrain  or 
substantially  lessen  competition  within  the  United 
States." 

Important  Provisions 

The  prohibition  against  "unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition" contained  in  the  act  creating  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  extended  by  the  terms  of  section 
4  of  the  Webb  bill  to  "unfair  methods  of  competition 
used  in  export  trade  against  competitors  engaged  in 
export  trade,  even  though  the  acts  constituting  such 
unfair  methods  are  done  without  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States." 

Carefully  formulated  restrictions  are  imposed  upon 
the  operations  of  export  combinations  by  the  terms  of 
section  5  of  the  bill,  which  prescribes  the  conditions 
under  which  associations  may  be  formed  and  clothes 
the  commission  with  power  to  take  drastic  action  to 
prevent  abuses.     This  section  is  as  follows: 

That  every  association  now  engaged  solely  in  export 
trade,  within  60  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
every  association  entered  into  hereafter  which  engages  solely 
in  export  trade,  within  30  days  after  its  creation,  shall  file 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  verified  written 
statement  setting  forth  the  location  of  its  offices  or  places 
of  business,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  its  officers 
and  of  all  its  stockholders  or  members,  and  if  a  corporation, 
a  copy  of  its  certificate  or  articles  of  incorporation  and  by- 
laws, and  if  unincorporated  a  copy  of  its  articles  or  con- 
tract of  a.ssociation,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January  of 
f-ach  year  thereafter  it  shall  make  a  like  statement  of  the 
location  of  its  ofllces  or  places  of  business  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  its  officers  and  of  all  its  stockholders 
or  members  and  of  all  amendments  to  and  changes  in  its 
iirlliles  or  certificate  of  Incorporation  or  in  its  articles 
or  contract  of  association.  Tt  shall  also  furnish  to  the 
conimlHBlon  such  information  a.s  the  commission  may  require 
;iM    to    ItH    oigruilzation.    business,    conduct,    pra'tices.    man- 
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agement.  and  relation  to  other  associations,  corporations, 
partnerships,  and  individuals.  Any  association  which  shall 
fail  so  to  do  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  provisions 
of  section  2  and  section  3  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  also  for- 
feit to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure,  which  for- 
feiture shall  be  payable  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  brought  in  the  district  where 
the  association  has  its  principal  office,  or  in  any  district  In 
which  it  shall  do  business.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vari- 
ous district  attorneys,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery 
of  the  forfeiture.  The  costs  and  expenses  of  such  prosecu- 
tion shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  rea- 
.son  to  believe  that  an  association  or  any  agreement  made 
or  act  done  by  such  association  is  in  restraint  of  trade 
within  the  United  States,  or  in  restraint  of  the  export  trade 
of  any  domestic  competitor  of  such  association,  or  that 
an  association  either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  has 
entered  into  any  agreement,  understanding,  or  conspiracy, 
or  done  any  act  which  artificially  or  intentionally  and  unduly 
(affects]  enhances  or  depresses  prices  in  the  United  States 
of  commodities  of  the  class  exported  by  such  association, 
it  shall  summon  such  association,  its  officers  and  agents,  to 
appear  before  it,  and  tliereafter  conduct  an  investigation 
into  the  alleged  violations  of  law.  Upon  investigation,  if  it 
shall  conclude  that  the  law  has  been  violated,  it  may  make 
to  such  association  recommendations  for  the  readjustment  of 
its  [business,  in  order  that  it  may  thereafter  maintain  its 
organization  and  management  and  conduct  Its  business 
in  accordance  with  law]  organization,  business,  conduct, 
practices,  or  management,  in  order  that  they  may  comply 
with  the  law.  If  such  association  fails  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  said 
commission  shall  refer  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  for  such 
action   thereon   as   he   may   deem   proper. 

In  addition  to  the  authority  specifically  conferred 
upon  the  commission  by  the  section  above  quoted,  it  is 
further  provided  that  it  shall  have  all  the  powers 
granted  to  it  by  the  statute  under  which  it  was  created. 

It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  the  Webb  bill  be- 
comes a  law,  the  commission  will  organize  a  new  Divi- 
sion of  Export  Trade,  the  function  of  which  will  be  to 
supervise  the  operations  of  all  associations  seeking  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Webb  law.  w.  L.  c. 


Women  Replace  Men  in  Inspection  Department 

The  scarcity  of  labor  because  of  the  war  caused  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  recently  to 
place  women  in  its  inspection  department.  The  com- 
pany now  has  about  120  women  employees  engaged  in 
the  work  of  inspecting  small  parts  of  adding  machines, 
which  was  formerly  done  entirely  by  men.  The  women 
are  employed  at  day  rates  and  are  engaged  in  such  in- 
spection work  as  is  done  with  test  jigs,  plug  and  thread 
gages  and  straight  edges.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  women  learn  the  work  quickly,  do  it  accurately, 
and  keep  at  it  steadily,  excelling  the  men  employees  in 
the  latter  particular.  On  some  of  the  larger  work  they 
have  not  proved  as  efficient  as  the  men,  doing  the  work 
somewhat  slower,  but  it  is  stated  that  on  the  average 
they  are  proving  superior  in  speed  to  the  former  male 
employees  in  doing  this  class  of  inspection  work. 

No  previous  experience  in  inspection  work  is  re- 
quired of  a  woman  seeking  employment  in  this  de- 
partment, and  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  age. 
While  most  of  the  employees  are  girls,  quite  a  few  are 
women  beyond  the  middle  age.  The  work  permits  the 
women  to  remain  seated  all  the  time  and  probably  re- 
quires less  muscular  effort  than  the  operation  of  a 
typewriter.  The  company  has  also  substituted  girls 
for  young  men  as  factory  and  time  clerks  in  most  of 
its  departments,  and  finds  that  they  are  filling  these 
positions  satisfactorily. 


Squirrel  Cage  Motor  Starting  Switch 

Protection  for  the  motor  and  safety  for  the  operator 
are  the  two  features  claimed  by  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  a  new  starting  switch 
for  squirrel  cage  motors.  The  sliding  panel  which  in- 
closes the  contacts  and  the 
fuses  interlocks  with  the 
switch  mechanism  so  that 
the  fuses  are  always  dead 
and  the  switch  cannot  be 
closed  when  the  panel  is 
lowered.  When  the  fuses 
and  contacts  are  covered 
there  is,  of  course,  no  in- 
terference with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  starting  lever, 
this  arrangement  being  re- 
lied upon  to  safeguard  the 
operator  at  all  times  since 
he  cannot  come  in  contact 
with  a  current  carrying 
part  while  operating  the 
switch  or  when  the  fuses 

are  being  inspected  or  re- 

„i       rri,«    »v,^4-^^     ;+^    Jo        The    Sliding    Panel    Inclosing 

newed.  The  motor,  it  is  ^^^  contacts  and  Fuses  of  a 
pointed  out,  is  protected  New  Safety  Starting  Switch 
against  overload  and  un-  f/ter'rS^  ^i^tf  ^ThUl 
expected  restarting  after  ating  Handle  to  Guard 
*-\^^    »;^».iU    Vioo    K»<ir^    in  Against  Accidental  Shock  to 

the  circuit  has  been  m-  ^.^e  Operator  and  Overloading 
terrupted  or  the  voltage  or  Sudden  starting  of  the 
failed   as   either   of  these  ^<**^o'' 

causes  the  switch  to  open, 

and  before  the  motor  can  be  started,  the  operating 
handle  must  be  moved  to  the  proper  position. 

Three  moving  contact  fingers  comprise  the  interior 
parts  of  the  switch.  When  the  starting  lever  is  moved 
to  the  extreme  upward  or  starting  position,  these  fingers 
bear  against  three  stationary  contacts  and  connect  the 
motor  directly  to  the  supply  line.  After  the  motor  has 
reached  its  normal  speed,  the  hand  is  removed  from  the 
starting  lever  and  the  fingers  slide  into  engagement 
with  the  running  contacts,  the  change  being  made  with- 
out opening  the  motor  circuit.  The  fuses  are  not  in 
the  circuit  when  the  motor  is  started  but  when  the 
starting  handle  reaches  the  running  position  after  the 
motor  has  come  up  to  speed,  they  are  automatically  cut 
into  the  motor  circuit.  In  this  way  the  capacity  of  the 
fuses  need  only  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  motor  wind- 
ings. 

The  standard  switch  is  made  for  use  with  a  3-hp., 
100-volt  motor  or  a  5-hp.  motor  wound  for  220  volts. 


The  Richter  Brass  Co.,  Cincinnati,  maker  of  plumb- 
ing specialties,  has  been  incorporated  with  $35,000 
capital  stock  by  John  H.  Richter  and  others.  The  com- 
pany's plant  at  Ninth  and  Main  Streets  will  probably  be 
enlarged  at  an  early  date. 


Instruction    School   Established   for   Trainers   of 
Shipyard  Workers 

To  hasten  the  shipbuilding  program  a  training  cen- 
ter for  instructors,  who  will  serve  as  trainers  of  men 
in  shipbuilding  occupations,  has  been  established  at  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  under 
the  direction  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Its 
object  is  to  have  the  work  of  these  instructors  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  promotion  of  shipbuilding  as 
the  training  of  teachers  in  normal  schools  bears  to  the 
promotion  of  general  education. 

Four  lines  of  instruction  are  given.  These  include 
what  teachers  commonly  know  as  determination  of 
content,  organization  of  content,  methods  of  instruction 
and  class  management.  Put  in  every  day  language  it 
covers  what  the  men  are  going  to  teach,  where  and 
how.  It  is  intended  that  those  who  are  to  be  taught 
will  not  be  withdrawn  from  productive  work,  but  will 
have  brought  to  them  by  these  trained  mechanics  the 
special  instruction  needed  to  make  them  experts  in  their 
particular  work. 

The  Industrial  Training  Section  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  is  in  charge  of  E.  E.  McNary. 
Charles  R.  Allen  is  local  manager,  and  associated  with 
them  on  these  organizing  staffs  are  James  E.  Neary, 
for  five  years  in  charge  of  apprenticeship  training  at 
the  Fore  River  shipbuilding  plant,  and  H.  C.  Waugh, 
formerly  industrial  instructor  at  Seattle. 


Automatic  Control  of  High  Temperatures 


Some  of  the  Instruments  Recently 
Developed  for  Use  in  Steel  Plants 
and  Other  Industrial  Establishments 

___ _ BY  B.  P.  BROWNf 


FOR  even  greater  precision  in  temperature  measure- 
ments than  is  secured  with  the  high-resistance 
millivoltmeter,  I  have  developed  a  new  instru- 
ment which  we  call  the  Brown  heat  meter.  This  in- 
strument is  suitable  for  either  measurement  or  auto- 
matic control  of  temperature.  With  our  standard  milli- 
voltmeter of  high  resistance,  we  supply  an  ordinary 
dry  cell  and  furnish  rheostats  to  reduce  the  voltage  of 
the  dry  cell  from  approximately  1%  volts  to  a  range 
from  0  to  60  millivolts,  the  voltage  produced  as  a 
maximum  by  the  thermocouples.  A  rheostat  is  supplied 
in  the  meter  of  15  ohms,  which  permits  of  adjusting 
the  indications  for  a  total  change  of  line  resistance 
equivalent  to  15  ohms,  or  a  circuit  of  two  copper  wires 
almost  a  mile  long. 

Briefly,  its  operation  is  as  follows:  In  the  first 
operation  we  oppose  the  voltage  developed  by  the 
thermocouple  to  the  reduced  voltage  of  the  dry  cell, 
and  when  the  pointer  stands  on  zero,  it  indicates  that 
the  voltage  from  each  source  is  equal.  In  the  second 
operation  we  cut  out  with  a  switch  the  voltage  of  the 
thermocouple  and  read  the  voltage  of  the  dry  cell  cir- 
cuit by  direct  deflection.  This  eliminates  the  line  re- 
sistance entirely  as  in  a  potentiometer.  We  have  now 
a  deflection,  indicating  the  actual  temperature  devel- 
oped by  the  thermocouple  at  the  moment  of  reading 
the  instrument,  but  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  of 
the  thermocouple  will  not  be  indicated,  as  we  are  read- 
ing the  voltage  from  the  dry  cell.  In  the  next  opera- 
tion we  connect  the  thermocouple  to  the  meter  instead 
of  the  dry  cell  circuit  and  we  note  whether  the  indica- 
tions are  the  same.  By  switching  back  and  forth 
quickly,  the  voltage  of  the  thermocouple  circuit  or  of 
the  dry  cell  circuit  can  be  noted.  If  excessive  line  re- 
sistance has  caused  the  indications  of  the  millivolt- 
meter  to  be  lowered  as  compared  with  the  dry  cell  cir- 
cuit, a  rheostat  is  operated  to  bring  up  the  indications 
of  the  thermocouple  circuit  to  that  shown  when  we  are 
reading  the  voltage  of  the  dry  cell  circuit. 

We  now  leave  the  instrument  indicating  on  the 
thermocouple  circuit  and  the  errors,  if  any,  which  might 
be  due  to  line  resistance  or  changes  in  temperature  of 
the  line  have  been  eliminated.     Thus  we  have  a  direct- 
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reading  millivoltmeter,  indicating  the  correct  tempera- 
tures. The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  meter  has 
been  eliminated  by  furnishing  a  copper  resistor  in  the 

•From  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Faraday  Society,  rx>ndon. 
tPrenident  Brown   Inntrument  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


meter  equivalent  to  the  copper  or  aluminum  of  the  coil. 
Hence  in  balancing  the  voltage  from  the  dry  cell  against 
that  of  the  thermocouple  we  also  automatically  elimi- 
nate errors  due  to  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the 
meter  itself. 

There  is  now  left  only  one  possible  source  of  error, 
the  change  in  the  actual  indications  of  the  meter  due 
to  sticking  of  the  pointer,  abuse  of  the  instrument, 
spring  fatigue,  etc.  To  obviate  this  source  of  error 
the  instrument  can  be  supplied  with  a  standard  cell 
and  suitable  resistors,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
meter  can  be  tested  by  the  potentiometer  method  we 
can  check  this  meter.  Where  a  meter  is  calibrated  for 
60  millivolts,  resistors  equivalent  to  a  deflection  of  20, 
40  or  60  millivolts  on  the  scale  are  furnished,  and  after 
balancing  the  standard  cell  against  a  part  of  the  volt- 
age of  the  dry  cell,  through  these  resistors  we  can 
note  whether  the  pointer  swings  to  20,  40  and  60  milli- 
volts respectively  on  the  scale.  If  it  does  not,  the  error 
can  be  noted  and  the  actual  error  in  calibration  is  de- 
tected. 

This  instrument  is  a  direct  reading  one  which  can 
be  adjusted  once  every  day  or  oftener  if  desired,  for 
the  actual  line  resistance  with  which  it  is  used,  and  in 
the  surrounding  atmospheric  conditions.  The  meter 
will  then  indicate  correctly  throughout  the  whole  scale 
range,  and  the  furnace  man  has  the  instrument  to  guide 
him  without  hand  manipulation,  and  an  inspector  can 
daily  check  the  calibration  of  the  instrument. 

Automatic  Temperature   Control 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  operate 
switches  and  valves  electrically  by  permitting  the 
pointer  of  the  pyrometer  to  come  in  contact  with  ad- 
justable contact  arms  on  each  side  of  it.  Unfortunately 
the  millivoltmeter,  used  with  the  thermo-electric  pyro- 
meter, has  an  exceedingly  weak  control  for  the  pointer. 
One  is  easily  able  to  blow  the  pointer  across  the  scale 
with  the  breath.  Consequently,  simply  permitting  the 
pointer  of  such  a  pyrometer  to  move  into  contact  is 
not  sufficiently  positive  to  be  satisfactory  for  automatic 
control  work. 

The  automatic  control  pyrometer  which  we  have 
developed  has  a  thermocouple  formed  of  a  nickel 
chromium  alloy  installed  in  the  electric  furnace,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  being  controlled.  Below  the 
pointer  of  the  high-resistance  millivoltmeter,  which  is 
actuated  by  this  thermocouple,  and  adjustable  through- 
out the  whole  scale  range,  is  a  table  carrying  two  con- 
tact pieces,  separated  by  a  thin  piece  of  insulating  ma- 
terial 1/32-in.  thick.  The  depressor  arm  driven  by  a 
small  electric  motor,  or  by  a  clock  if  preferred,  de- 
presses the  pointer  at  regular  intervals,  usually  every 
10  sec,  and  in  doing  so  the  pointer  forces  together  the 
two  contact  pieces  below. 

Assuming  the  pyrometer  controller  is  required  to 
control  the  furnace  at  a  temperature  of  exactly  1400 
deg.  Fahr.,  the  knob  on  the  left  of  the  instrument  is 
turned  until  the  index  in  front  of  the  scale  stands  at 
1400  deg.  This  index  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
the  thin  insulating  material  which  separates  the  high 
and  low  contacts.  The  switch  connecting  the  furnace 
in  the  line  is  closed  and  the  pointer  slowly  swings  across 
the  scale  as  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  rises.  As 
the  switch  is  already  closed,  when  the  pointer  is  de- 
pressed on  the  low  contact,  the  switch  continues  to 
remain  closed,  and  no  change  occurs  until  the  pointer 
passes  over  the  neutral  insulating  piece  and  is  de- 
pressed on  the  high  contact.  The  svdtch  indirectly 
operated  by  a  solenoid  and  relay  is  now  instantly  ac- 
tuated and  the  circuit  opened.     The  temperature  of  the 
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furnace  begins  to  fall  slowly,  and  when  the  pointer  is 
again  depressed  on  the  low  contact  the  circuit  is  again 
closed.  This  operation  continues  as  long  as  the  furnace 
is  to  be  operated. 

When  the  switch  opens  and  closes  the  main  circuit, 
the  current  in  consequence  is  either  full  on  or  off,  and 
the  fluctuations  are  continuous  within  narrow  limits 
of  some  10  to  20  deg.  Fahr.  These  continuous  risings 
and  fallings  of  temperature  can  be  largely  reduced  and 
closer  control  can  be  procured  by  the  use  of  two  rheo- 
stats in  the  furnace  line.  The  solenoid  operated  auto- 
matic switch  is  then  used  simply  to  cut  the  second 
rheostat  in  and  out  of  circuit.  Assuming  it  is  desirable 
to  maintain  1400  deg.  Fahr.  continually  in  the  electric 
furnace,  irrespective  of  fluctuations  of  voltage,  the  two 
rheostats  are  set  so  that  with  only  one  in  the  circuit 
the  temperature  will  rise  to  approximately  1500  deg. 
Fahr.,  and  with  the  second  rheostat  in  the  circuit  the 
temperature  drops  to  1300  deg.  Fahr.  When  we  now 
use  the  solenoid  operated  switch  to  cut  in  and  out  the 
second  rheostat,  we  naturally  control  the  temperature 
only  between  1500  and  1300  deg.  Fahr.,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  rapid  surges  or  ups  and  downs  in  temperature, 
and  maximum  control  is  secured. 

It  is  realized  that  the  same  form  of  switch  can  be 
used  to  operate  a  valve  to  control  a  gas  or  oil  furnace. 
We  have  found  it  desirable  to  use  an  automatic  valve 
in  a  by-pass  so  as  simply  to  control  a  portion  of  the 


Automatic   Control  of  the   Temperature   of  an   Electric  Fur- 
nace Is  Secured  by  a  Special  Type  of  Pyrometer 

gas  or  oil  supply,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
electric  furnace  control  eliminate  the  maximum  fluctua- 
tions caused  by  the  complete  opening  and  closing  of 
the  switch  or  valve.  Assuming  that  we  have  a  2-in. 
supply  pipe  for  the  gas  to  the  furnace  it  is  customary 
for  us  to  by-pass  this  and  use  a  ^/^-in.  automatic 
valve,  which  gives  us  approximately  25  per  cent  con- 
trol. This  is  sufficient  to  control  the  usual  fluctuations 
in  gas  supply  and  secure  very  satisfactory  control. 
This  method  also  eliminates  the  difficulty  which  would 
occur  where  the  gas  is  completely  shut  off  and  then 
turned  on  in  full,  as  would  occur  without  the  by-pass 
control. 

Temperature-Signaling  Pyrometer 

In  addition  to  an  instrument  to  control  furnace  tem- 
peratures automatically,  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
an  instrument  to  signal  automatically  by  lights  whether 
the  temperature  is  too  high,  correct  or  too  low  in  any 
particular  furnace.  It  has  been  common  practice  in 
plants  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are  a  number 
of  heat-treating  furnaces,  to  maintain  an  operator  at  a 
central  pyrometer,  and  by  colored  electric  lights  at  the 
furnace  to  signal  whether  the  temperatures  are  right 
or  not.     It  is  common   practice  to  locate  three   lights 


Signaling   the    Furnace   Attendant   by    Colored   Lights   when 
the  Temperature  Is  Too  High  or  Too  Low  Is  Also  Possible 

above  each  furnace,  red,  white  and  green.  The  red 
light  burns  when  the  temperature  is  too  low,  the  white 
light  when  the  temperature  is  within,  say,  20  deg.  Fahr. 
of  the  correct  temperature,  and  the  green  light  burns 
when  the  temperature  is  too  high.  The  fireman  who 
operates  the  furnace  is  guided  entirely  by  the  lights 
and  a  central  pyrometer  is  used  to  control  the  tem- 
peratures. 

We  have  been  able  to  develop  an  instrument  to 
signal  automatically  whether  the  temperature  is  correct 
or  not  by  lights,  and  in  this  way  the  services  of  the 
operator  at  the  instrument  are  eliminated.  The  same 
form  of  instrument  is  used  for  this  purpose  as  we  use 
to  control  the  furnace  temperatures  automatically,  and 
the  pointer  is  depressed  at  intervals  of  every  10  sec. 
on  the  contacts  corresponding  to  the  red,  white  and 
green  lights.  No  special  battery  or  source  of  current 
other  than  an  ordinary  service  line  is  required  to 
operate  these  lights. 

The  supply  may  be  110  or  220  volts,  and  the  current 
which  lights  the  lamps  does  not  flow  through  the  in- 
strument, but  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken  by  an 
auxiliary  device  containing  the  necessary  mechanism. 
A  high  resistor  is  in  series  with  the  circuit  connected 
with  the  pyrometer,  which  reduces  the  current  flowing 
through  the  contactors  within  the  instrument  to  less 
than  0.07  amp.  This  prevents  sparking  at  the  con- 
tactors and  errors  due  to  the  heating  effect  of  a  cur- 
rent of  higher  amperage.  The  lamps  may  be  any 
reasonable  distance  from  the  pyrometer;  in  fact,  they 
are  operative  at  a  mile  or  more  if  desired. 

The  various  thermocouples  in  each  furnace  are  con- 
nected successively  to  the  instrument  through  a  switch- 
ing mechanism,  and  at  the  same  time  another  switching 
mechanism  connects  the  various  sets  of  lights  at  each 
furnace.  We  have  constructed  an  instrument  of  this 
character  to  take  care  of  the  signal  lights  at  12  fur- 
naces automatically.  This  form  of  equipment  gives  the 
fireman  or  operator  of  the  furnace  an  indication  by 
lights  which  he  can  easily  understand,  and  he  adjusts 
the  valves  or  fires  the  furnaces  accordingly.  It  is  a 
simple  method  to  instruct  a  man  to  keep  the  white 
lights  burning  and  to  explain  what  the  red  and  green 
lights  mean,  and  a  less  experienced  workman  can  con- 
trol the  furnaces  in  this  manner  than  where  one  is 
required  who  can  read  temperatures  on  a  pyrometer 
scale.  This  newly  developed  instrument  also  eliminates 
the  man  to  read  the  temperatures  at  the  central  pyrom- 
eter, 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  next  few  years  will  see 
further  improvements  in  pyrometers  and  temperature 
control.  There  will  always  be  room  for  improvement, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  industrial  works  and  the 
pyrometer  manufacturers  will  largely  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  practical  instruments  for  the  measure- 
ment and  control  of  high  temperatures. 


The  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
inaugurated  a  system  of  group  life  insurance  which  in- 
cludes benefits  for  accidents  and  sickness.  Under  the 
Bridgeport  company's  plan,  any  employee  may  receive 
half  of  his  wages  up  to  a  certain  maximum  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  26  weeks  for  disability  or  sickness  and  a 
maximum  life  insurance  policy  of  $1,000. 
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WASTED  IN  BOILER  ROOM 


Conservation  of  Coal  Is  Discussed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — That  the  production  of  coal 
for  the  calendar  year  1917  will  show  a  net  loss  in  ef- 
ficiency as  compared  with  the  output  of  1916,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  50,000,000  more  tons  will  be 
mined,  is  the  disquieting  statement  made  by  Director 
Manning  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  a  statement  in 
which  he  discusses  the  general  need  of  fuel  conservation 
in  boiler  rooms. 

"There  is,"  he  says,  "one  phase  of  the  present  coal 
situation  which  may  put  an  entirely  different  light  on 
the  supposed  increased  production  of  coal  of  the  present 
year.  In  round  numbers,  there  was  produced  600,000,- 
000  tons  of  fuel  last  year.  Statement  has  been  made 
that  50,000,000  more  tons  will  be  mined  this  year.  The 
preparation  of  this  increased  quantity  of  coal  has  not 
been  as  good  as  in  times  past.  Analyses  of  samples 
show  in  many  cases  a  greatly  increased  quantity  of 
ash.  Repeated  cases  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  where  coal  which  would  run  from 
6  to  8  per  cent  ash  in  normal  times  is  running  from 
12  to  18  per  cent  of  ash  in  these  abnormal  times. 

Much  More  Ash 

"Complaint  about  the  preparation  of  coal  is  very 
general  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  5  per  cent 
more  ash  is  included  in  this  year's  coal  than  in  previous 
years.  If  such  a  figure  is  true,  it  means  that  32,500,- 
000  tons  of  the  estimated  output  of  650,000,000  tons  is 
nothing  but  increased  ash.  If  we  can  imagine  over 
600,000  carloads  of  ash  being  added  to  the  present 
burden  of  transportation,  the  evident  effect  on  car  sup- 
ply and  transportation  troubles  would  be  seen.  If  this 
were  the  end  of  the  matter,  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but 
there  is  another  factor  well  known  to  engineers  which 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  non-technical  user. 

"The  extensive  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  showed  that  with 
the  coals  used  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  ll^  per 
cent  in  efficiency  for  each  1  per  cent  addition  to  the 
ash  content  of  the  coal — that  is  to  say,  the  inclusion 
of  more  ash  with  the  coal  decreases  the  value  of  the 
fuel  not  only  the  amount  equal  to  the  useless  ash,  but 
it  makes  the  remaining  good  coal  less  effective  to  the 
extent  of  IVz  per  cent  for  each  1  per  cent  of  ash.  The 
inclusion  of  5  per  cent  more  ash  in  the  fuel,  there- 
fore, means  a  reduction  in  efficiency  of  the  remaining 
good  coal  of  about  TV2  per  cent,  which,  added  to  the 
5  per  cent  useless  ash,  makes  a  total  reduction  in  ef- 
fectiveness of  12%  per  cent. 

An  Actual  Decrease 

"According  to  this  point  of  view,  although  650,000,- 
000  tons  may  be  produced  in  1917,  its  effectiveness  as 
compared  with  previous  years  is  probably  about  seven- 
eighths  of  this,  and  equivalent  to  a  production  of  nor- 
mally prepared  coal  of  about  570,000,000  tons.  We 
have  then,  instead  of  an  increased  production  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  an  actual  decrease  of  effective 
coal  of  about  30,000,000  tons.  If  this  is  added  to  the 
estimated  increased  needs,  due  to  our  accelerated  ac- 
tivities, of  100,000,000  tons,  we  have  a  deficiency  of 
the  equivalent  of  130,000,000  tons,  instead  of  50,000,000 
tons  to  make  up  by  good  engineering  and  true  fuel 
conservation  in  the  boiler  room." 

In  its  campaign  in  aid  of  fuel  conservation,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while 
an  organized  effort  to  bring  about  efficiency  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  coal  is  being  made,  no 
parallel  measures  have  been  adopted  to  bring  about  a 
normal  and  practicable  efficiency  in  its  use.  The  needs 
of  large  plants,  which  are  consuming  fuel  wastefully, 
in  many  ways,  it  is  said,  more  wastefully  and  care- 
lessly than  ever  before,  are  directly  and  needlessly 
causing  a  large  fraction  of  the  existing  car  shortage. 

The  preventable  waste  of  fuel  in  the  boiler  furnace 
of  one  steel  mill  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  40,000 
tons  per  year,  which  at  $5  a  ton  would  cost  $200,000. 


This  was  a  comparatively  modern  plant.  The  efficiency 
of  boilers  and  furnaces  in  a  14-day  test  was  55  per 
cent.  The  load  factor  was  unusually  favorable  to  high 
efficiency  and  could  readily  be  raised  to  70  per  cent 
or  over.  This  is  only  one  example  and  there  are  many 
more  extreme  cases.  In  one  hand-fired  plant  the  evap- 
oration was  raised  from  6  to  9  lb.  in  a  few  days  of 
instruction,  and  continuously  kept  close  to  this  higher 
mark  with  the  help  of  coal  and  water  measurements 
which  were  inaugurated.  The  saving  was  due  exclu- 
sively to  instruction  and  consequent  better  operation. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that  one-half  of  the 
600,000,000  tons  of  coal  mined  in  1916  was  u.sed  for 
industrial  boiler  plants,  and  that  one-fourth  of  this 
amount  might  have  been  saved  by  more  efficient 
methods  of  consumption.  The  saving  of  this  quantity 
would  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  transporta- 
tion situation,  as  it  represents  the  use  of  1,500,000 
50-ton  freight  cars. 


27,  p.  29. 
V.  XX,  pp. 


217-223. 


HYDRAULIC  FORGING  PRESSES 

Compilation  of  Literature  on  the  Machinery  Used 
in  Plastic  Metal  Deformation 

A  bibliography  of  the  most  important  books  and 
articles  describing  and  analyzing  hydraulic  forging 
presses  and  accessory  machinery,  such  as  accumulators, 
intensifiers  and  valve-gear,  has  been  made  by  E.  C. 
Buck,  New  York.  Patent  literature  is  for  the  most 
part  intentionally  excluded  from  this  preliminary  list. 
This  compilation  supplements  another  by  the  author  on 
"Plastic  Metal  Deformation,"  published  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  Nov.  1,  1917. 

1795 — Brahma, 

Water-pressure  press. 

British  patent  2045,  April  30,  1796. 
1826 — Tredgold,  J. 

Description    of   an   improvement   of   Brama's    hydro- 
mechanical  press. 

Edinburgh  Philos.  Jour.,  1826,  v. 

Dingler's  Polytechn.  Jour.,  1826, 
1829— Alban, 

Attempt  at  an  improvement  of  hydraulic  presses. 

Dingler's  Polytechn.  Jour.,  1829.  v.  XXXII,  pp.  73-82. 
1856 — Bessemer,  Sir  Henry. 

Shaping,    pressing    and    rolling    malleable    iron    and 

British  patent  1290,  May  31,  1856. 

1863 — Hydraulic  press  for  rapid  forging  (System  Haswell). 
Zeits.  Vereins  Deutsch.  Ingenieure,  1863,  v.  VII,  pp. 
287/90,    (plate  VIII). 

1864 — Pumps  for  hydraulic  presses,  with  automatic  discon- 
nection. 

Mittl.  d.  Gewerbe-Vereins  fiir  das  Konigr.  Hannover, 
1863,  nos.  4  and  5,  from  p.  273  on. 
2Jeits.  Vereins  Deutsch,  Ingen.,   1864,  v.  VIII,  p.   222. 

1863— Bessemer,   Sir  Henry. 

Construction  of  hydraulic  presses  and  machinery. 
British  patent  1439,  June  9,  1863. 

1874— Tweddell,  R.  H. 

On  the  application  of  water  pressure  to  driving  ma- 
chinery and  working  shop  tools. 

Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Engrs.,  1874,  pp.  166-203,  (plates 
51-61). 

1875 — Report    of   the   U.    S.    Commissioners   to   the    Interna- 
tional   Exposition    at    Vienna.       Edited    by    R.    H. 
Thurston,  Washington,  1875. 
Kick,  P. 

The   relative   value   of  blows   and   pressure   in   their 
utilization  for  performing  deformations. 
Dingler's  Polytechn.  Jour.,  1875,  v.  216,  pp.  377/389. 
Min.  Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Engrrs.,  1875,  v.  44,  pp.  302-306. 
Thurston,  R.  H. 

Report  on  machinery  and  manufactures :  with  an 
account  of  European  manufacturing  districts.  W^ash- 
ington,  1875. 

Armstrong,  Sir  W.   G. 

Tho   history   of  the   modern   development   of   water- 

pre.ssure  machinery. 

Min.    Proc.    Inst.    Civil    Engrs.,    1876-77,    v.    50,    pp. 

60-88;  discussion  pp.  89/102,   (plates  II-IV). 
Butler,  J.  O. 

On  the  hydraulic  forging  and  stamping  of  malleable 

iron  or  the  "System  Haswell"  of  Vienna. 

Jour.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.   (London),  1876,  pp.  428-448. 
Hydraulic  press  for  the  production  of  Whitworth  steel. 

Dingler's  Polytechn.   Jour.,    1877.   v.    225,   pp.    423-25, 

(plate  VI,  figs.  17-20). 

Publication     Industrielle      (Armengane),      1877,     v. 

XXIII,  from  p.  331  on. 

F.  Taylor's  direct-acting  steam  and  hydraulic  press 
for  cotton,  oil,  etc. 

Dingler's  Polytechn.  Jour.,  1878,  v.  229,  pp.  122-27. 
Herrler-Pontaine,  M.  M. 

On  the  hydraulic  machinery  in  the  iron  shipbuilding 
department  of  the  naval  dockyard  at  Toulon,  France. 
Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Engrs.,  1878,  pp.  346-394. 

(Continued  on  page  1522) 
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WILL    FAVOR   TAXPAYERS 


Ingenious  Rulings  to  Be  Made  to  Avoid  Appeal 
to  Congress 

Washington,  Dec.  18.— The  Treasury  Department 
has  decided  to  eliminate  the  ambiguities,  uncertainties 
and  absurdities  of  the  excess  profits  tax  by  a  series  of 
arbitrary  rulings  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing legislation  at  the  hands  of  Congress  to  clarify  this 
extraordinary  statute.  Reduced  to  plain  English,  the 
department  proposes  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
legislation  by  regulation  and  to  take  the  risk  that  the 
courts  may  overturn  its  construction  of  the  law. 

This  important  decision  has  been  "reached  as  the 
result  of  a  report  received  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  from  the  Board  of  Excess  Profits 
Tax  Advisers  which  suggests  a  series  of  ingenious  rul- 
ings under  which  the  bureau,  by  more  or  less  stretch- 
ing of  the  plain  terms  of  the  law  and  bridging  over  its 
numerous  defaults,  can  so  construe  the  statute  as  to 
enable  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  to  proceed  with 
the  collection  of  the  tax.  For  several  weeks  the  board 
has  debated  the  practicability  of  this  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  having  finally  decided  that  legislation  can 
be  dispensed  with  at  this  time,  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  is  now  proceeding  to  sound  the  key- 
note of  the  bureau's  campaign  with  as  much  assurance 
as  if  there  had  been  at  no  time  any  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  construction  of  the  law. 

The  frequently  repeated  statement  that  the  excess 
profits  advisers  have  declared  this  section  of  the  law 
to  be  "crude,  unworkable  and  impossible  of  administra- 
tion," Commissioner  Roper  now  proceeds  to  deny  in 
an  official  bulletin  given  out  by  the  bureau.  "No  such 
statement  has  been  given  out  by  the  excess  profits  ad- 
visers and  no  such  conclusion  has  been  reached  by 
them,"  says  the  commissioner.  "On  the  contrary,  the 
excess  profits  advisers  report  to  me  they  feel  that 
few  features  of  the  law  will  require  legislative  redress 
and  that  they  are  confident  equitable  administration 
can  be  effected  through  constructions  not  out  of  accord 
with  the  revealed  intent  of  Congress.  To  this  end 
several  Treasury  decisions  are  now  in  course  of  prep- 
aration with  a  view  to  submitting  them  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  With  these  decisions  in  force  and 
others  which  will  follow  soon,  the  bureau  will  be  able 
quickly  to  prepare  and  promulgate  the  regulations  nec- 
essary to  the  administration  of  the  law." 

Of  course,  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  revenue  legis- 
lation and  with  the  departmental  procedure  commonly 
necessary  to  its  construction  and  enforcement  will 
need  nothing  more  than  Mr.  Roper's  statement  to  prove 
that  everything- that  has  been  said  about  the  excess 
profits  tax  law  is  true.  Mr.  Roper  makes  the  damag- 
ing admission  that  a  "few"  features  of  the  law  "will 
require  legislative  redress,"  which  is  all  that  anyone 
has  ever  charged  concerning  it.  He  further  concedes 
that  the  "constructions"  to  be  made  by  the  bureau 
are  not  the  obvious  ones,  as  should  always  be  the 
case  in  a  taxing  statute,  but  are  merely  "not  out  of 
accord  with  the  revealed  intent  of  Congress."  Mr. 
Roper,  therefore,  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  the 
bureau  is  preparing  to  construe  the  law  from  the 
standpoint  of  expediency,  its  sole  care  being  to  keep 
within  what  it  believes  it  can  defend  as  the  "intent" 
of  Congress.  The  commissioner  also  begs  the  whole 
question  when  he  admits  that  a  voluminous  series  of 
arbitrary  decisions  will  be  necessary,  not  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  but  as  a  basis  for  the  regula- 
tions under  which  the  law  is  to  be  executed.  Never 
before,  it  is  believed,  has  the  Treasury  Department 
been  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  in  the  effort  to 
avoid  its  plain  and  businesslike  duty  of  applying  to 
Congress  for  the  prompt  revision  of  a  statute  under 
which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  leading  industries  of  the  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  lengths  to  which  the 
bureau  is  prepared  to  go  in  the  way  of  distorting  the 
plain  language  of  the  excess  profits  tax  to  avoid  legis- 
lative amendment,  a  decision  just  promulgated  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  exemptions  and  deductions  may 


be  cited.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  perfectly  plain 
in  the  letter  of  the  law  it  is  that  the  exemption  pro- 
vided by  the  act  must  be  deducted  under  the  first 
"bracket,"  or  rate  of  tax,  or  cannot  be  deducted  at  all. 
The  fact  that  this  would  work  a  great  hardship  to 
the  taxpayer  in  many  cases  is  merely  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  statute  should  be  promptly  amended. 
The  bureau,  however,  proposes  to  circumvent  this 
difficulty  by  arbitrarily  holding  that  if  the  exemption 
cannot  be  deducted  from  the  first  bracket,  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  second  and  to  succeeding  brackets,  if 
necessary,  until  the  full  deduction  has  been  taken. 
The  ruling  in  question  is  as  follows: 

The  method  of  allowing  the  deduction  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 203,  204,  205  or  210  of  the  act  of  Oct.  3,  1917,  will  be 
as  follows : 

In  any  case  in  which  the  deduction  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 203,  204,  205  or  210  is  greater  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
invested  capital  and  therefore  cannot  be  fully  allowed  under 
the  first  rate  or  bracket  of  section  201,  then  in  that  event 
any  remaining  portion  of  the  deduction  will  be  allowed  under 
the  second  bracket,  and  continued,  if  necessary,  into  the  suc- 
ceeding bracket  or  brackets  until  the  entire  amount  of  the 
deduction  is  allowed. 

Illustrations. 
An  individual  or  partnership  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
iiiji  business  with  a  capital  of  $30,000   and  a  net  income  of 
$12,000  for  the  taxable  year,  an  average  pre-war  net  income 
of  9  per  cent,  or  $2,700,  and  a  total  deduction  of  $8,700: 


Amount  Tax- 

Rate 

able  Under 

Bracket 

(Percent) 

Each  Bracket 

Tax 

1 

20 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

$1,200 

$    540 

5 

60 

2.100 

1.260 

Total 


$1,800 


A  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business  with 
a  capital  of  $30,000  and  a  net  income  of  $12,000  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  average  pre-war  net  income  of  9  per  cent,  or 
$2,700,  and  a  total  deduction  of  $5,700. 


Amount  Tax- 

Rate 

able  Under 

Bracket 

(Percent) 

Each  Bracket 

Tax 

1 

20 

2 

25 

$    300 

$       75 

3 

35 

1,500 

525 

4 

45 

2.400 

1.080 

5 

60 

2,100 

1,260 

Total 


$2,940 


Attorneys  for  corporations  liable  to  the  excess 
profits  tax  will  no  doubt  suggest  that  the  Treasury 
Department  will  find  itself  in  an  awkward  position 
should  the  courts  on  appeal  by  taxpayers  fail  to  uphold 
these  forced  constructions.  The  answer  is  interesting. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  intimated  that  the  arbitrary 
rulings  of  the  bureau  are  to  be  so  favorable  to  the  tax- 
payers that  there  will  be  no  incentive  to  contest  them. 
In  the  second  place,  the  decision  not  to  apply  to  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  law  relates  solely  to  the  operations 
of  the  first  taxable  year  under  the  new  statute.  It  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  additional  taxing  legisla- 
tion will  be  framed  by  the  present  Congress,  and  in  all 
probability  at  the  present  session,  and  when  this  is 
attempted  an  effort  will  be  made  to  straighten  out 
the  excess  profits  tax  tangle.  To  do  so  in  time  to  have 
the  revision  apply  to  the  taxable  year  1917,  however, 
would  necessitate  such  haste  as  would  give  any  small 
band  of  obstructionists  in  either  house  a  tremendous 
leverage  with  which  to  force  extraneous  matters  into 
the  amendatory  bill ;  hence  the  plan  to  revise  the  law 
immediately  has  been  abandoned.  w.  L.  c. 


The  total  production  of  bituminous  coal,  including 
coal  coked,  according  to  estimates  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  was  at  the  rate  of  1,855,537  net  tons 
per  day  in  the  first  eight  days  of  December,  as  com- 
pared with  1,887,534  tons,  the  daily  average  for  the 
week  of  Nov.  17.  This  indicates  that  production  fell 
but  little  below  the  high  level  of  November. 
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Inexperience  at  a  Premium 

That  this  nation's  sins  of  unpreparedness  for 
war  would  be  visited  on  its  head  was  inevitable. 
Yet  that  blanket  must  not  be  stretched  to  cover 
every  blunder  and  every  case  of  incapacity  in  re- 
sponsible places.  Investigations  are  coming  thick 
and  fast  and  resignations  and  readjustments  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  United  States  was  to 
profit  by  the  grievous  mistakes  of  Great  Britain; 
but  there  seems  to  be  that  about  war  which  makes 
even  the  largest  experience  of  others  of  little  value, 
even  in  the  face  of  conditions  almost  identical.  And 
at  Washington  there  was  this  distinct  difference 
from  any  European  situation — that  for  years  the 
Government  had  been  antagonizing  the  men  and 
the  industries  whose  help  was  indispensable  to  the 
effective  conduct  of  the  war.  These  men  and  these 
industries  have  made  a  magnificent  response  to  the 
calls  made  upon  them  in  the  past  nine  months ;  but 
they  have  been  hampered  by  the  inexperience  of 
those  who  have  acted  for  the  Government  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  The  paramount  and  continuing 
blunder  has  been  the  selection  of  men  for  places  of 
authority  because  of  their  well  known  capacity  in 
lines  entirely  apart  from  those  with  which  they 
would  have  to  deal  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

It  takes  a  great  stretch  of  the  mind  to  con- 
ceive of  a  fuel  situation  as  bad  as  to-day's  result- 
ing from  the  management  of  a  man  of  lifelong  ex- 
perience in  coal  and  transportation.  It  has  never 
happened  that  one  man  knew  more  about  a  given 
thing  in  government  or  industry  than  all  the  men 
who  had  had  moat  to  do  with  that  thing.  But 
granting  that  dictatorships  are  a  war  necessity, 
why  make  men  dictators  who  are  utterly  without 
experience  in  the  complicated  matters  they  must 
handle  and  unused  to  administration  on  the  scale 
of  the  needs  of  a  hundred  million  people? 

The  war  has  been  full  of  mistakes.  Germany 
has  had  her  share;  her  autocracy  and  even  efficiency 
have  given  no  exemption.  While  the  counsel  and  co- 
operation of  our  Allies  will  be  of  vast  help  to  the 
United  States,  our  part  in  the  great  conflict  will  in- 
evitably be  marred  by  shortcomings  all  our  own. 
But  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  that  when 
weaknesses  have  been  disclosed  the  remedy  shall  be 
applied  and  that  palpable  defects  in  organization 


shall  not  be  allowed  to  run  on  to  a  condition  invit- 
ing disaster. 


Loyal  Foreign  Workers 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Austria-Hun- 
gary was  entirely  logical  and  just,  but  doubtless 
it  was  delayed  on  account  of  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  the  dual  monarchy  living  in  this 
country  who  are  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  Austria-Hungary  in  this  war  and  are 
thoroughly  loyal  to  their  adopted  country.  Hence 
it  is  gratifying  that  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  have  taken  a  strong  position  in 
favor  of  being  lenient  with  citizens  of  Austria- 
Hungary  in  the  United  States.  The  President's 
proclamation  declaring  a  state  of  war  against 
Austria-Hungary  does  not  classify  the  people  of 
those  countries  living  in  the  United  States  with 
German  enemy  aliens,  nor  does  it  require  registra- 
tion or  impose  any  irksome  conditions.  It  gives 
the  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary  an  opportunity 
to  show  continued  loyalty.  They  have  already 
done  this,  particularly  in  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown, 
Gary  and  other  centers,  where  thousands  of  them 
are  employed  in  iron  and  steel  plants.  The  ex- 
pressions during  the  past  few  days  from  their 
leaders  indicate  that  the  confidence  imposed  in 
them  by  the  high  officials  of  the  Government  is 
thoroughly  appreciated.  It  would  have  been  most 
unfortunate  had  any  steps  been  taken  to  alienate 
the  many  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary  who  have 
demonstrated  their  strong  loyalty  to  this  country 
by  their  faithfulness  in  industrial  work,  by  the 
organizing  of  recruiting  committees  and  by  their 
service  in  our  armies. 


Colorado  Company  Vindicated 

In  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Colorado  in  the  case  of  the  IJnited  Mine  Workers 
of  America  against  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
which  has  just  been  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
the  shallowness  of  the  claims  of  the  union  is 
clearly  set  forth.  The  commission  finds  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  demand  for  recognition  of  the 
union,  the  grievances  were  nearly  all  of  a  trivial 
and  unimportant  character  and  could  have  been 
promptly  and   easily  adjusted  by  the  employees 
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and  their  employer  through  the  channels  provided 
by  the  company's  industrial  plan.  As  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  union,  the  commission  states  that 
the  question  is  one  with  which  it  has  nothing  to 
do,  as  the  scope  of  its  authority  is  limited  to  ques- 
tions of  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions. 
It  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  any  considerable  number  of 
employees  of  the  company  for  the  presentation 
of  the  grievances  and  that  the  demand  for  recog- 
nition of  the  union  was  a  matter  of  petty  internal 
politics  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  a  faction  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  The  commission  believes  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  making  a  demand  for  recog- 
nition during  times  like  the  present,  when  the 
country  is  at  war  and  needs  the  undivided  support 
of  all  its  people,  and  that  had  these  questions  been 
referred  for  settlement  "to  our  own  citizens"  no 
such  demand  would  have  been  made.  This  a 
thoroughly  sound  position  and  in  line  With  the 
understanding  had  at  Washington  months  ago, 
that  neither  employer  nor  employee  should  en- 
deavor during  the  war  to  change  fundamental 
conditions  in  any  way. 

The  report  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  earnest 
effort  which  has  been  made  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  and  the  officers  of  the  company  to  estab- 
lish industrial  peace  and  provide  an  adequate  way 
for  the  adjustment  of  all  difficulties.  It  would 
seem  that  after  such  positive  findings  by  a  State 
commission,  efforts  to  trump  up  other  complaints 
will  not  soon  be  made. 


world,  South  America,  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania, 
bought  heavily,  as  did  Canada.  The  assumption 
is  that  the  trucks  went  largely  to  the  belligerents 
and  the  passenger  vehicles  to  the  neutrals.  The 
buying  power  of  the  neutrals  has  evidently  great- 
ly increased  as  the  war  has  been  prolonged. 


Exports  of  Automobiles 

Early  in  the  European  war  it  was  noticed  that 
the  exports  of  motor  trucks  had  been  greatly 
stimulated,  while  the  exports  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles had  diminished.  Of  late  there  has  been 
another  reversal,  the  exports  of  commercial  ve- 
hicles decreasing  somewhat  from  their  high  point, 
while  the  exports  of  passenger  vehicles  have  in- 
creased. Exports  have  been  as  follows,  in  fiscal 
years : 

Number   of   Automobiles   Exported,   Fiscal   Years 

Commercial     Passenger 

1913    993  .  24,293 

1914   784  28,306 

1915 13,996  23,880 

1916   21,265  56,234 

1917   15,977  64,834 

Since  July  1  the  exports  of  both  commercial 
and  passenger  vehicles  have  been  decreasing,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  determine  whether  this  decrease 
will  be  permanent  with  respect  to  commercial 
vehicles,  when  the  ability  of  the  Entente  Allies 
to  purchase  has  been  increased  by  the  interest 
our  own  Government  takes  in  the  matter. 

Unfortunately  the  Government  statistics  do 
not  show  the  countries  of  destination  separately 
for  commercial  and  passenger  vehicles;  but  the 
distribution  of  the  total,  in  the  past  fiscal  year, 
was  largely  what  one  might  expect  in  peace  times. 
There  was  no  great  preponderance  of  exports  to 
the  countries  that  are  at  war     The  rest  of  the 


Conservation  of  Coal 

Conserving  coal  by  improving  the  efficiency  of 
its  use  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  present  fuel  situation.  Two  general  meth- 
ods to  this  end  were  proposed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. One  of  these  provides  a  general  educational 
plan  for  instructing  boiler-room  firemen  and  dis- 
seminating information  on  boiler  operation.  The 
other  would  utilize  government  agencies  to  coerce 
wasteful  consumers  of  coal  to  improve  their  meth- 
ods. Priority  regulation  of  coal  deliveries  and 
firemen's  licenses  subject  to  cancellation  on  proved 
incompetency  are  the  agencies  suggested. 

Both  plans  are  open  to  adverse  criticism.  Edu- 
cation is  looked  upon  as  slow  and  inefficient  in  de- 
veloping immediate  improvement.  Coercion  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  drastic  use  of  authority  not  war- 
ranted in  democratic  institutions.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  policy  and  the  results  obtainable 
must  govern  the  choice  of  method.  Education  may 
be  slow  and  necessarily  inefficient  as  it  depends 
for  results  on  the  initiative  of  those  taught;  but 
it  may  prove  more  profitable  than  the  resort  to 
coercion  which  may  develop  further  confusion 
rather  than  ameliorate  the  situation. 

Use  of  priority  power  to  direct  coal  to  those 
'  essential  industries  using  it  most  efficiently  or 
the  issuance  of  firemen's  licenses  which  subse- 
quently may  be  recalled  from  men  working  in  in- 
efficient plants,  both  of  which  methods  contem- 
plate restriction  of  the  manufacturing  processes 
of  plants  wasting  fuel,  will  depend  for  success  on 
two  factors.  Can  the  efficiency  of  fuel  utiliza- 
tion in  plants  be  determined  equitably  to  provide, 
within  reasonable  time,  a  classification  as  a  basis 
for  applying  coercive  measures?  Can  coercive 
measures  be  applied  without  diminishing  the  pro- 
duction of  essential  commodities? 

There  must  be  no  restriction  of  essential  pro- 
duction. Unless  the  efficient  plants  are  capable 
of  taking  on  the  burdens  of  inefficient  ones  coer- 
cion must  not  be  applied.  If  the  present  serious 
coal  shortage  continues  it  is  likely  that  a  diminu- 
tion in  production  will  result;  and  even  though 
non-essential  industries  be  curtailed,  it  is  possible 
that  sufficient  fuel  to  maintain  capacity  produc- 
tion may  not  be  obtainable.  Coercion  would  then 
appear  to  be  in  order,  but  its  effectiveness  would 
depend  on  the  fairness  with  which  plants  can  be 
classified  according  to  their  efficiencies. 

Thorough  inspection  of  all  boiler  plants  would 
be  a  task  of  great  magnitude  and  would  offer 
many  obstacles.  Efficiency  cannot  be  determined 
by  mere  visual  inspection  of  boiler-room  appara- 
tus and  methods.  Testing  all  boilers  is  practi- 
cally impossible  and,  as  test  results  are  not  ac- 
curate indications  of  average  operating  perform- 
ance, this  method  of  classification  would  be  alto- 
gether undesirable.    Data  from  plant  records  are 
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commonly  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  justify  their 
use.  Accurate  methods  of  measuring  coal  and  the 
equivalent  evaporation  developed  are  not  in  gen- 
eral use.  Also,  measurements  of  feedwater  do  not 
determine  the  quantity  of  steam  produced  unless 
the  quantity  of  water  blown  from  the  boiler  or 
otherwise  lost  before  conversion  to  steam  is 
known.  In  fact,  evaporation  results  based  on 
feedwater  measurements  may  be  made  to  appear 
better  than  are  actually  obtained  should  the 
boiler  man  choose  to  do  this  rather  than  be  criti- 
cized as  inefficient.  Load  characteristics  have  an 
important  influence  and  good  performance  on  the 
day  of  inspection  does  not  insure  a  continuation 
of  such  operation.  Any  plan  of  inspection  must 
also  include  the  utilization  of  steam,  for  a  plant 
with  an  efficient  boiler  room  may  lose  its  economy 
through  inefficient  engines.  Such  inspection  in 
itself  would  be  a  prodigious  task. 

Government  coercion  appears  quite  unneces- 
sary. Shortage  of  coal  is  in  itself  a  stimulus.  As 
the  coal  pile  of  a  plant  dwindles,  with  little  pros- 
pect of  replenishment,  the  management  awakens 
to  the  necessity  of  better  utilizing  the  remaining 
fuel.  Educational  means,  therefore,  may  be 
looked  to  with  good  expectation  of  results.  They 
will  be  effective,  no  matter  what  further  means 
may  be  used. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  that  coal,  ashes  and 
feedwater  should  be  weighed  daily  so  that  com- 
parative records  of  performance  may  be  obtained 
by  the  boiler  foreman  and  the  plant  management. 
Weighed  carloads  of  ashes  and  coal  will  serve  for 
this  purpose,  when  moisture  contents  are  deter- 
mined, provided  more  accurate  methods  are  not 
available.  The  steel  industry  also  will  find  sav- 
ing possible  in  the  utilization  of  its  blast-furnace 
gas.  Boilers  burning  such  gas  usually  may  be  im- 
proved 10  to  15  per  cent  in  efficiency,  equivalent 
to  a  saving  of  approximately  18  tons  of  coal  a  day 
for  a  500-ton  furnace. 
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There  is  no  danger  of  a  serious  labor  shortage 
in  war  industries  on  account  of  the  draft  for  the 
army.  At  least  such  a  view  comes  from  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General's  office.  Appeals  have  been 
favorably  considered  in  behalf  of  pattern  makers, 
die  makers  and  highly  skilled  mechanicians  in  the 
machinery  trade.  A  claim  for  a  discharge  must  be 
filed  with  the  district  exemption  board  before  the 
fifth  day  after  the  mailing  by  a  local  board  of  notice 
to  the  person  concerned  that  his  name  has  been 
certified  for  service.  For  this  purpose  form  No. 
161  or  161-a  must  be  used.  The  question  in  the 
individual  caae  is:  Is  the  industry  in  question 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment, or  the  effective  operation  of  the  mili- 
tary forces,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  national  in- 
tercHts  during  the  emerirency,  and  does  the  person 
for  whom  discharge  is  sought  occupy  such  a  status 
in  the  industry  that  his  place  cannot  be  filled  by 
another  without  direct,  substantial,  material  loss 
and  detriment  to  the  adequate  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  particular  enterprise?  An  appeal  from 
a  final  decision  of  a  district  board  may  be  taken  to 
the  President. 
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The  Electric  Arc  of  the  Rennerfelt  Furnace 

To  the  Editor:  In  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  15,  1917, 
there  appeared  a  very  interesting  article  by  Haakon 
Styri  on  "Electric  Furnaces  in  Norway's  Iron  Indus- 
try." There  are,  however,  a  few  statements  in  this 
article  regarding  the  Rennerfelt  furnace  which  my  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  false  and  to  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  object.     Mr.  Styri  says: 

There  is  very  little  in  the  feature  claimed  a«  specific  to 
this  [the  Rennerfelt]  furnace,  that  the  arrangement  of  elec- 
trodes serves  to  throw  the  arc  against  the  bath.  Anyone 
will  find  that  an  arc  will  play  against  the  molten  charge 
when,  with  single  or  polyphase  current,  the  electrodes  are 
placed  at  an  angle  to  the  charge.  The  arc  will  follow  the 
path  of  least  resistance ;  that  is,  where  the  gases  are  hottest 
between  the  electrode  ends  and  the  bath. 

I  wish  to  refer  Mr.  Styri  to  an  article  by  C.  H. 
VomBaur  in  The  Iron  Age  of  May  4, 1916,  which  shows 
an  actual  photograph  of  the  arc  taken  when  no  charge 
was  in  the  furnace.  It  is  hard  to  explain  why  the  arc 
should  be  blown  down,  as  indicated  by  the  photograph, 
if  it  was  not  caused  by  the  magnetic  field  set  up  by  the 
current  in  the  vertical  electrode,  on  account  of  the  pat- 
ented arrangement  of  the  electrodes. 

That  the  deflected  arc,  as  used  in  the  Rennerfelt  fur- 
nace, has  a  very  beneficent  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
roof  and  the  lining  is  a  fact  well  proved  in  practice.  I 
have  records  of  a  basic  lined  furnace,  operating  in  this 
country,  in  which  as  many  as  160  heats  of  steel  have  been 
made  without  repairs  to  the  silica  roof  and  side  walls. 
The  furnace  mentioned  is  subjected  to  very  severe 
service.  Three  heats  are  taken  off  every  day  in  10  to 
12  hours  and  the  furnace  is  left  to  cool  off  during  the 
night.  With  acid  lined  furnaces  more  than  200  heats 
have  been  made  without  repairs.  In  the  Stassano  fur- 
nace, which  is  the  only  other  fui:nace  of  any  importance 
using  a  free-burning  arc,  results  like  these  would  be 
unobtainable,  the  reason  being  that  in  this  furnace  the 
arc  is  not  blown  down, 

Mr.  Styri  also  states  that  "when  starting  to  melt 
down  cold  scrap  the  arc  is  not  more  steady  than  it  is, 
for  instance,  in  a  3-ton  Heroult  furnace."  Mr.  Styri's 
opinion  in  this  respect  differs  decidedly  from  that  of 
many  electrical  engineers  who  have  had  opportunity  to 
inspect  Rennerfelt  furnaces  in  operation.  The  Renner- 
felt furnace  is  generally  considered  as  running  more 
smoothly  than  any  other  electric  furnace  on  the  mar- 
ket, the  induction  furnaces  excepted. 

I  agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Styri  that  the  first  Ren- 
nerfelt furnaces  installed  in  the  United  States  left 
something  to  be  desired,  as  far  as  mechanical  strength 
and  shape  of  the  furnace  body  were  concerned.  All 
this,  however,  has  been  corrected  and  improved  upon  in 
recent  designs. 

Axel  Paulsson, 
Metallurgist,  Hamilton  &  Hansell. 

New  York,  Dec.  14,  1917. 


Enlistments  Stopped 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  18. — The  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  stopping  enlistments  of  men  from  New 
England  plants  essential  to  munitions  production  with- 
out the  signed  consent  of  their  employers  and  the  re- 
turning on  conditional  discharges  of  men  taken  in  the 
first  draft  has  had  a  reassuring  effect  as  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  working  forces,  and  employers  are  hopeful 
of  retaining  the  skilled  men  that  must  be  the  nucleus 
of  expanded  shop  crews. 


The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.  is  plan- 
nmg  to  erect  houses  for  300  families  in  Erie,  Pa.,  to 
provide  homes  for  additional  employees  required  by  the 
large  extensions  to  the  company's  plant. 
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New  Selective  Service  Regulations 

Some  of  the  points  of  the  new  army  draft  regula- 
tions emphasized  by  the  Employers'  Association  of 
Pittsburgh  follow: 

The  first  page  of  the  questionnaire  contains  a  place  for 
the  registrant,  or  other  persons  for  him,  to  claim  exemp- 
tion or  deferred  classification,  and  a  place  for  a  waiver, 
which  must  be  sworn  to.  All  exemptions  and  discharges 
made  prior  to  noon  on  Dec.  15  are  revoked.  All  persons 
filing  a  claim  for  exemption  or  deferred  classification  must 
do  so  within  seven  days  from  date  of  mailing  of  question- 
naire to  the  registrant.  An  extension  of  time  will  only 
be  granted  in  a  few  instances  on  a  proper  showing  being 
made  to  the  district  or  local  board.  Claims  for  deferred 
classification  on  the  ground  of  engagement  in  industry  or 
agriculture,  together  with  supporting  affidavit  evidence,  must 
be  filed  with  the  questionnaire,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  with  the 
local  board.  The  district  board  shall  have  exclusive  original 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  on  claims 
for  deferred  classification  of  persons  engaged  in  industries, 
including  agriculture,  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  effective 
operation  of  the  military  forces. 

All  appeals  from  classification  xnust  be  filed  with  the 
local  board  within  five  days  from  the  mailing  of  the  notice. 
Appeals  to  the  President  can  only  be  made  by  a  registrant 
in  Class  1,  or  in  a  class  more  deferred  than  Class  1,  and 
only  wh«n  there  has  been  at  least  one  dissenting  vote  in 
the  district  board.  In  industrial  or  agricultural  cases  it 
must  be  by  the  written  recommendation  of  one  member 
of  the  local  board,  and  by  either  the  Government  appeal 
agent,  or  the  adjutant  general  of  the  State,  and  in  depend- 
ency cases  the  same  proceedings,  with  more  aflldavit  evi- 
dence   required. 

Men  found  disqualified  for  general  military  service,  but 
qualified  for  special  and  limited  military  service,  are  not 
placed  in  Class  5,  but  are  subject  to  induction  into  the 
military  service  only  when  a  special  call  is  made  for  service 
for   which   they   are   qualified. 

Any  registrant  who  is  so  far  distant  from  his  local 
board  as  to  make  it  a  great  hardship  for  him  to  respond 
to  its  orders  may  apply  to  his  local  board  to  have  all  of 
his  future  procedure  transferred  to  a  convenient  local 
board,  supporting  the  request  with  such  evidence  of  neces- 
sity as  he  cares  to  submit. 

Experts  and  men  highly  skilled  in  industry  or  agri- 
culture will  be  inducted  into  the  military  service,  when  the 
national  interests  will  be  thus  better  served  than  by  leaving 
them  engaged  in  industry  or  agriculture,  and  when  the 
services  of  such  experts  are  required  the  adjutant  general 
will  make  a  call  upon  the  governors  of  the  different  States 
for  their  quota,  and  divide  the  burden  equally  among  the 
States   as   far  as  practicable. 
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Permits  for  Ocean  Shipments 

On  shipments  due  on  all  Allied  Government  con- 
tracts and  under  the  new  regulations  made  by  the 
Traffic  Executive  of  the  Allies,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  the  Export  Division  of  the  General  Operating 
Committee  of  the  Eastern  Railroads,  the  shipper  must 
apply  for  permits  for  railroad  movement  to  the  sea- 
board to  the  following  members  of  the  Traffic  Execu- 
tive, at  the  addresses  given,  for  the  respective  coun- 
tries : 

France — Capt.  R.  H.  Michel,  French  Commission, 
8-10  Bridge  street,  New  York. 

Italy — A.  Palanca,  Italian  Ministry  of  Shipping, 
291  Broadway,  New  York. 

Russia — C.  J.  Medzikhovsky,  Commercial  Attache 
to  the  Russian  Embassy,  1  State  street.  New  York. 

Great  Britain — Capt.  Connop  Guthrie,  British  Min- 
istry of  Shipping,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 

On  shipments  to  consumers  in  neutral  nations,  the 
important  thing  now  is  to  secure  a  permit  of  the  com- 
pany operating  the  ship  which  it  is  expected  to  use  and 
this  must  be  done  before  mills  or  railroads  can  be  in- 
terested. 

New  Jersey  is  the  first  state  in  the  United  States  to 
undertake  the  organization  of  its  manufacturing  indus- 
tries on  a  war  basis,  with  the  object  of  assisting  the 
Government,  and  this  step  was  taken  Dec.  19  at  the 
War  Convention  of  the  Manufacturers'  Council  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  at  the 
Robert  Treat  Hotel,  Newark.  The  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry was  represented  by  L.  S.  Ayre,  International 
Motor  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  Arthur  E.  Barlow, 
Barlow  Foundry  Co.,  Newark. 
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A  Year's  Developments  in  Naval  Ordnance 


Gun-Making  Capacity  Largely  Increased 
by  the  Added  Capacity  of  Private 
Makers — New   Designs   and    Calibers 


Washington,  Dec.  18. — The  great  assistance  which 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  country  has  afforded 
the  Government  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  guns  for 
the  Navy  is  acknowledged  in  highly  appreciative  terms 
by  Rear-Admiral  Ralph  Earle,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  This  co-operation  has  enables  the  department 
to  meet  promptly  the  very  serious  problem  arising  out 
of  the  requirement  for  more  than  5000  guns  for  the 
protection  of  merchant  vessels  in  addition  to  the  arma- 
ments for  naval  vessels  and  for  reserve  purposes. 

Unprecedented  Demand  for  Guns 

The  present  year,  Rear-Admiral  Earle  says,  has  seen 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  guns  of  from  3  to  5-in. 
caliber,  a  demand  entirely  beyond  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting manufacturing  establishments  to  produce.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  all  spare  guns  from  6-in. 
45  caliber  to  3-pounder,  inclusive,  for  which  mounts 
were  available,  were  grouped  into  reserve  batteries  and 
either  tentatively  or  finally  assigned  to  merchant  ships. 
The  bureau  realized  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  these 
guns,  and  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out  was  manufac- 
turing approximately  300  guns  to  form  into  additional 
reserve  batteries.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  this  war, 
however,  have  required  approximately  5000  guns  for 
this  purpose.  It  immediately  developed  that  the  forg- 
ing capacity  of  the  country  was  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  requirements  of  both.  It  therefore  became  neces- 
sary to  start  new  plans  in  the  manufacture  of  both 
guns  and  gun  forgings. 

The  bureau  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  services  of 
several  new  firms  in  the  Middle  West  and  has  en- 
deavored to  give  them  every  assistance  in  the  way  of 
advice  from  skilled  personnel.  That  more  firms  could 
not  be  interested  was  due  to  the  fact  that  money  to 
permit  of  plant  extension  was  not  obtainable.  To  re- 
lieve this  situation  the  bureau,  under  date  of  June  5, 
1917,  drew  up  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
requesting  that  Congress  be  asked/  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  advances  to  contractors,  not  to  exceed  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  their  contract,  such  ad- 
vance to  be  covered  by  suitable  bonds.  Such  advances 
are  now  being  made. 

Nation's  Gun-Making  Capacity  Increased 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  is  now  assisting  in  develop- 
ing increased  capacity  in  output  in  the  plants  of  the 
Inland  Ordnance  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio;  the  Taylor-Whar- 
ton Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Alloy  Steel 
Forging  Co.,  at  Pittsburgh.  In  addition  the  Midvale 
Steel  &.  Ordnance  Co.  and  the  Erie  Forge  Co.  have 
made  large  extensions  to  their  plants. 

The  following  new  concerns  have  undertaken  the 
manufacture  of  guns:  The  Root  &  Vandervoot  Co., 
Bast  Moline,  III.;  the  Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance, 
Ohio;  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  the 
Inland  Ordnance  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio;  and  the  Poole 
Engine  &  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  addition,  the  resources  of  the  BridRcport  Pro- 
jectile Co.  have  been  expanded  and  contracts  placed 
with  the  Driggt  Ordnance  Co.,  the  General  Ordnance 
Co.,  the  Savage  Arms  Co.,  and  the  American  &  British 
Mfg.  Co.,  to  the  extent  of  their  cnpacity.  The  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  having  l>ecn  nMMiirned  to  thf  Ordnance 
F)epartment  of  the  Army,  this  bureau  huH  ohtaincd  none 
of  its  new  forging  output.  Owing  to  the  length  of 
time  that  is  required  for  new  concerns  to  prepare  for 
and  become  accustomed  to  the  proccBses  of  gun  foreing 
and  gun  manufacture,  the  earlleKt  deliveries  under  these 
new  capacities  win  not  Iks  obtnined  until  January  or 
February,  1918,  Until  that  date  there  will  be  a  large 
shortage  of  guns,  but  the  bureau  hopes  to  be  able  to 


meet  the  large  destroyer  construction  program  and  to 
arm  all  ships  being  built  or  taken  over  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  with  but  slight  delay. 

Progress  in  Design  of  Ordnance  and  Small  Arms 

The  success  of  the  committee  on  Army  and  Navy 
artillery  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  bringing 
in  new  and  additional  sources  of  supply  for  ordnance 
materials  has  proved  of  very  valuable  assistance  to 
this  bureau. 

During  the  past  year  the  bureau  has  developed  a 
new  type  of  high-powered  6-in.  gun,  which  is  to  be 
installed  in  the  scouts.  A  16-in.  50-caliber  gun  is  nearly 
completed  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  proved  within  the  next  three 
months.  Further,  certain  designs  of  new  and  advanced 
types  of  ordnance  of  a  confidential  nature  have  already 
been  carried  out. 

The  bureau  has  ascertained  that  the  life  of  the 
large-caliber  guns  has  been  underestimated,  a  14-in. 
45-caliber  gun  having  been  fired  a  number  of  rounds 
far  in  excess  of  that  considered  practicable.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  5-in.  51-caliber  gun  which  it  was 
believed  had  a  very  short  life.  Experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  material  or  treatment  by  which  erosion  could 
be  lessened  have  been  carried  out,  but  due  to  the  stress 
of  routine  work  and  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
standard  material  is  urgently  required  at  present,  it 
had  to  defer  the  extensive  program  of  experiments  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  desii-able. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was  awaiting  with  interest 
the  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  Army  Machine  Gun 
Board  that  was  to  meet  in  May  to  determine  the  most 
suitable  type  of  machine  gun,  but  the  approach  of  war 
made  it  imperative  to  obtain  additional  machine  guns 
without  waiting  for  the. results  of  the  May  tests.  With 
the  co-operation  of  the  major-general  commandant  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  tests  were  held  at  the  marine  rifle  range, 
Winthrop,  Md.,  during  April  and  the  early  part  of  May, 
and  urgent  orders  were  placed  for  the  three  types  of 
machine  guns  that  were  readily  procurable.  Consider- 
able numbers  of  these  guns  have  already  been  delivered 
and  larger  quantities  will  be  delivered  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  provide  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  corps. 

Sufficient  rifles  have  been  procured  from  the  army 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  vessels  afloat  and  to  par- 
tially provide  for  training  camps.  The  situation  re- 
garding pistols  is  not  yet  satisfactory. 

Contracts  were  awarded  this  year  for  all  projectiles 
for  which  funds  were  available.  The  bureau  has  pro- 
jectile contracts  with  23  manufacturers.  Many  of  these 
firms  have  not  previously  made  projectiles  for  the  Navy. 
The  almost  unlimited  capacity  of  the  country  for  pro- 
jectile making  was  indicated  when  69  firms  bid  on  one 
proposal  and  at  prices  lower  than  any  previous  ones. 
Even  with  the  Navy's  demand  for  shells  there  are  many 
large  and  well-equipped  shell  plants  not  operating,  due 
to  lack  of  orders. 

The  rate  of  production  of  armor-piercing  projectiles 
has  greatly  increased  and  the  quality  of  these  projec- 
tiles now  being  delivered  is  better  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  For  some  months  it  was  a  source  of  much 
apprehension  to  the  bureau  that  no  firm  could  deliver 
high-quality  armor-piercing  14-in.  projectiles.  Difficul- 
ticH  encountered  in  their  manufacture  were  surmounted 
during  May;  deliveries  are  now  well  ahead  of  contract 
date,  and  sufficient  projectiles  of  this  type  are  now  in 
reserve.  One  English  firm,  Hadfield's.  has  a  contract 
for  such  shell,  but  has  made  no  deliveries  to  date. 

The  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel  by  the  use  of 
cheap  unsalable  scrap  has  been  further  developed, 
effecting  considerable  saving  over  the  ordinary  practice 
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of  using  practically  all  the  heavy  and  higher-priced 
melting  stock.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  increases  in 
the  market  value  of  pig  iron  the  cost  of  liquid  steel  from 
the  open-hearth  furnace  has  remained  practically  the 
same*  on  account  of  the  use  of  cheap  steel  scrap,  which 
up  until  this  time  had  to  be  sold  at  prices  which 
amounted  to  a  loss  of  money  to  the  Government. 

Metallurgical  practices  brought  into  effect  in  the 
bronze  and  brass  foundry  during  the  fiscal  year  1916 
have  been  continued  witn  steady  improvements.  The 
immense  accumulation  of  scrap  metals  which  existed 
two  years  ago  has  been  very  materially  reduced,  and  in 
many  instances  it  is  now  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  new  metals  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  scrap 
metals.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  red  bronze  and 
composition  scrap,  consistent  efforts  have  been  made  to 
increase  the  use  of  naval  brass  and  manganese  bronze 
by  making  a  study  of  the  various  castings  and  the 
substitution  of  these  cheaper  grades  of  materials,  for 
which  the  present  supply  of  scrap  is  still  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  of  the  demands  of  the  foundry  for 
metals,  and  the  use  of  manganese  bronze  durine:  the 
past  year  has  increased  from  approximately  188.000  lb. 
to  363,000  lb.  per  year,  and  of  naval  brass  from  320,000 
lb.  to  637,000  lb.  per  year,  while  the  use  of  red  bronze 
and  composition  has  been  decreased  from  908,000  lb. 
per  year  to  734,000  lb.  per  year. 

Scrap  Brass  Converted  Into  Forging  Ingots 

In  order  to  utilize  the  large  accumulation  of  yellow 
brass  scrap  resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  cartridge 
cases  the  manufacture  of  naval  brass  forging  ingots  has 
been  further  extended,  until  at  the  present  time  prac- 
tically all  the  requirements  of  the  forge  shop  for  bronze 
torpedo  forgings  are  being  met  by  the  use  of  forging 
ingots  manufactured  at  the  gun  factory.  The  recent 
heavy  demand  for  small-caliber  cartridge-case  scrap 
has  made  possible  the  developments  of  the  manufacture 
of  cartridge-case  slabs  in  the  crucible  furnaces  in  the 
new  experimental  plant  established  under  the  metal- 
lurgical and  testing  division,  which  has  resulted  in 
a  considerable  saving  to  the  Government.  In  this 
operation  crop  ends  and  dirty  scrap  resulting  from 
the  manufacture  of  large-caliber  cartridge  cases,  and 
which  were  formerly  considered  unsuitable  for  further 
use  in  cartridge-case  manufacture,  have  been  melted 
in  natural-draft  crucible  furnaces,  and  after  careful 
treatment  to  free  the  material  from  foreign  matter, 
poured  into  slabs,  which  have  been  used  with  entire 
success  in  the  manufacture  of  one-pounder  and  three- 
pounder  cartridge  cases,  all  of  which  up  to  the  present 
time  passed  proof  test  satisfactorily. 

Operations  of  the  smelting  plant  at  the  gun  factory 
have  continued  with  the  same  satisfactory  results  as  re- 
ported during  the  previous  year.  Immense  quantities 
of  lower  grade  scrap  materials  have  been  reclaimed 
in  the  form  of  usable  ingot  material  for  the  production 
of  casting  and  forging  ingots,  which  has  resulted  in 
holding  the  cost  of  the  gun-factory  output  of  non- 
ferrous  castings  below  the  regular  market  price  for 
similar  castings  made  by  outside  manufacturers,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  market  value  of  all  non- 
ferrous  metals. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  produced  in  the 
smelting  plant  at  the  gun  factory  from  scrap  metals 
a  total  of  1,704,405  lb.  of  casting  ingots,  consisting  of 
manganese  bronze  703,852  lb.,  naval  brass  468,588  lb., 
and  phosphor  bronze  or  composition  531,965  lb. 

Based  on  the  average  market  value  of  ingot  mate- 
rial of  similar  characteristics  compared  with  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  above  ingot  material  at  the  gun 
factory,  the  operation  of  the  smelting  plant  has,  during 
the  past  year,  saved  the  Government  approximately 
$308,775,  which  amount  would  have  been  absolutely  lost 
had  this  scrap  been  sold  or  given  to  contractors  on  re- 
working contracts.  With  the  installation  and  equipping 
of  the  new  smelting  plant,  and  the  operation  of  the 
electric  furnace  for  scrap  recovery,  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  still  further  progress  in  the 
reclaiming  of  scrap  materials,  such  as  light  yellow  brass 
scrap,  manganese  bronze  turnings,  etc.,  which  will  effect 
considerable  additional  saving  to  the  Governmpnt. 

w.  L.  c. 


STATE  LABOR  EXCHANGES 


Co-operation  with  Federal  Government  in  Labor 
Matters 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — The  Council  of  National  De- 
fense has  asked  the  State  Councils  of  Defense  to  insti- 
tute labor  exchanges  throughout  their  States,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  to 
meet  the  rapidly  increasing  war  demands  for  labor. 
Already  many  shipyards  are  in  crying  need  of  workers 
and  in  the  near  future  the  need  is  likely  to  be  felt 
equally  by  munitions,  steel,  lumber,  mining,  transporta- 
tion and  all  the  other  essential  industries.  Filling  this 
demand  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  near 
future,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
settled  upon  the  new  plan  of  labor  exchanges. 

Every  State  Council  of  Defense  is  being  asked  by 
the  National  Council  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  this  work  under  the  leadership  of  some 
capable  man  acceptable  to  both  capital  and  labor.  The 
Department  of  Labor  plans  also  to  extend  its  system  of 
exchanges  through  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  its  War 
Emergency  Employment  Service.  The  War  Emergency 
Employment  Service,  when  this  plan  is  earned  into 
effect,  will  consist  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  the.  Public  Service  Reserve,  the  Boys'  Working 
Reserve,  and  the  State  Labor  Exchange.  This  whole 
system  will  be  co-ordinated  with  the  new  system  of 
exchanges  of  the  State  Councils  of  Defense,  by  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  chairman 
of  each  State  Council  committee  as  Federal  Director  of 
the  War  Emergency  Employment  Service.  Thus  the 
national  and  local  machinery  will  be  tied  firmly  to- 
gether. 

Seven  States  had  already  been  approached  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  have  already  ap- 
pointed their  industrial  committees.  The  new  request 
of  the  Council  brings  all  the  other  States  of  the  country 
in  on  the  labor  exchange  system. 


"The  Iron  Age's"  Pamphlet  on  Prices  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Products 

During  the  past  two  weeks.  The  Iron  Age  has  re- 
ceived a  very  large  number  of  requests  for  copies  of 
the  pamphlet  showing  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  Government  and  manufacturers, 
and  has  sent  out  copies  as  desired,  except  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  limit  the  number  sent  to  any  one 
person.  Many  very  kind  letters  of  thanks  and  com- 
mendation are  being  received,  includin'*  the  following 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington: 

"On  Nov.  12,  this  commission  requested  some  copies 
of  a  pamphlet  on  iron  and  steel  prices,  in  reply  to  which 
it  received  your  letter  of  Dec.  3,  stating  that  you  were 
sending  copies  of  the  document  under  separate  cover. 
These  copies  have  also  been  received.  The  commission 
finds  them  so  valuable  in  its  work  that  it  is  now  re- 
questing additional  copies.  If  it  is  not  imposing  on 
good  nature,  six  more  copies  could  be  used  to  very  good 
advantage." 

The  supply  of  pamphlets  has  not  yet  been  exhausted 
and  they  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  as  long  as  there 
are  any  left. 


The  Pittsburgh  Knife  &  Forge  Co.,  N.  S.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  recently  bought  about  40,0C0  sq,  ft.  of 
ground  adjoining  its  plant  that  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  plant  of  the  Diamond  Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.  which 
will  be  used  for  future  extensions.  The  Pittsburgh 
Knife  &  Forge  Co.  has  recently  installed  some  new 
equipment,  consisting  of  1500  to  1800-lb.  hammers,  5-in. 
and  2%  in.  upsetters,  and  other  misce  laneous  tools. 
The  company  recently  nearly  doubled  its  capacity  for 
the  manufacture  of  drop  forgings,  car  forgings,  mine 
forgings  and   shear  knives. 
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HANDICAPS  INCREASED 


Output  Cut  Down  in  Nearly  All  Districts 

Large  Government  Orders  for  Structural  Steel — 
Ferroalloy  Imports  Under  Control 

The  handicaps  on  pig  iron  and  steel  production 
have  been  increased  in  the  past  week  by  heavy  snows 
in  the  East  and  Central  West,  causing  fresh  short- 
ages in  coal  and  coke.  The  week's  steel  output  in 
the  Youngstown  district  has  been  only  about  half 
of  the  capacity;  at  Cleveland  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.'s  plants  were  closed  down  for  nine  days ; 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  five  furnaces  were  banked; 
20  were  banked  early  this  week  at  Pittsburgh  and 
in  the  two  Valleys ;  and  throughout  the  country  the 
coal  situation  of  iron  and  steel  works  has  been  either 
worse  or  unimproved. 

At  Chicago,  the  shortage  of  coal  and  coke  is 
cutting  down  the  production  of  some  companies, 
while  all  are  worried  by  the  smallness  of  the  margin 
of  safety.  Six  blast  furnaces  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  are  banked,  and  one  furnace  and  one  mill  of 
the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  are  idle.  One  new  South 
Chicago  stack  of  the  Mark  Mfg.  Co.  will  go  in  blast 
early  in  1918. 

Following  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  cost 
conference  with  iron  and  steel  companies  at  Wash- 
ington, on  Friday,  at  which  the  October  increases 
in  production  cost  were  emphasized,  the  impression 
has  gained  strength  that  no  important  revision  of 
existing  price  schedules  will  be  made  on  Jan.  1. 
The  steel  manufacturers'  committee  met  in  New 
York  Wednesday,  Dec.  19,  and  a  meeting  with  the 
War  Industries  Board  at  Washington  is  expected  to 
be  held  next  week. 

Government  requirements  are  growing,  and  in 
the  heavier  lines  seem  all-absorbing,  with  steel  out- 
put so  much  reduced.  Large  lots  of  plates  are  given 
out  each  week.  In  the  West  an  army  inquiry  for 
40,000,000  bolts  has  come  up,  and  in  addition  to 
7500  tons  of  rivets  bought  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  6000  to  8000  tons  for  Eastern  ship- 
yards is  about  to  be  placed.  Of  the  1,500,000  tons 
of  shell  steel  on  which  the  Government  wants  de- 
livery before  June  15,  about  1,200,000  tons  has  now 
been  allotted  to  the  mills. 

The  Government  is  about  to  buy  more  cars  for 
France,  and  from  3000  to  9000  four-wheel  cars  are 
wanted  for  Italy. 

Work  has  stopped  on  Rusnian  locomotives,  and 
many  of  those  already  built,  but  not  shipped,  may 
yet  be  converted  for  use  at  home.  A  large  program 
of  Ujcomotive  and  car  buildinK  for  domestic  roads, 
under  Government  auspices,  is  being  worked  out. 

General  export  business  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Har- 
assed by  priority  interference  at  mills,  by  the  scarc- 
itv  of  ocean-vessel  space,  by  delays  and  refusals 
of  cars,  and  by  fretjuent  changes  in  regulations, 
exporters  arc  under  pressure  from  buyers  abroad, 
who  try  for  the  agreed  price  ncaleii.  The  outlook 
until  after  the  war,  or  until  Government  demand  is 
more  accurately  measurable,  is  for  thin  picking  in 


exports.  One  successful  release  of  plates  covers 
1500  tons  for  France,  done  at  4.75c.  A  French 
railroad  is  willing  to  pay  5c.  at  mill  for  some  300 

tons. 

The  volume  of  structural-steel  business  for  ship- 
building and  other  Government  needs  is  surprising, 
but  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  private  build- 
ing work.  The  Bridge  Builders'  and  Structural  So- 
ciety reports  138,500  tons  of  shop  capacity  put  un- 
der contract  in  November,  more  than  in  any  other 
month  this  year.  The  average  for  the  preceding 
ten  months  was  94,250  tons.  The  monthly  average 
of  bridge  and  building  work  for  1915  and  1916,  how- 
ever, was  124,000  tons. 

An  example  of  the  large  tonnage  called  for  at 
private  works  on  Government  account  is  4000  tons 
just  let  for  a  new  ordnance  plant  at  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Later  building  at  the  same  place  will  require  3000 
tons.  The  leading  fabricator  will  be  busy  for  most 
of  next  year  on  work  already  in  hand,  much  of  it 
for  shipyards. 

Sheet  bar  and  billet  buying  has  quieted  down, 
chiefly  because  so  little  steel  can  be  had.  Some  sheet 
mills  have  been  unable  to  contract  for  bars,  but  are 
taking  what  they  can  get  from  week  to  week. 

Pig  iron  consumers  feel  the  situation  tighten- 
ing, upon  them.  Central  Western  steel  companies 
find  it  hard  to  get  iron  in  the  market  to  make  up 
their  shortages,  but  it  is  known  that  one  of  them 
recently  closed  for  22,000  tons  of  basic  iron.  Forge 
iron  sales  of  15,000  to  20,000  tons  are  reported  at 
Pittsburgh.  In  the  East,  where  activity  has  been 
greatest,  the  week  has  been  the  quietest  in  a  long 
time. 

Pig  iron  producers  are  now  reporting  each  week 
to  the  Government,  giving  full  data  as  to  sales,  pro- 
duction, destination  of  shipments  and  stock  on 
hand.  This  serves  to  check  up  priority  orders, 
which  every  week  seem  to  be  covering  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  output. 

All  imports  of  ferroalloys  or  of  their  ores,  by 
arrangement  betvwen  the  War  Trade  Board  and  im- 
porting interests,  will  be  handled  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  This  was  decided  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  this  week,  the  plan  being 
identical  with  that  now  followed  in  the  case  of  pig 
tin.  Ferromanganese  imports  have  dwindled  to 
a  small  figure  and  at  the  same  time  domestic  pro- 
duction has  declined.  There  is  a  further  complica- 
tion from  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  com- 
mandeer vessels  that  have  been  deiDcnded  on  to 
bring  Brazilian  manganese  ore  to  this  country. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Dec  18 — (By  Wire). 
Operating  conditions  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Youngs- 
town districts,  and  also  in  other  localifies,  this  week  are 
very  bad,  probably  worse  than  ever  before,  due  to  the 
shortage  of  coal,  natural  gas  and  cars.  In  the  Youngs- 
town district  alone  it  is  estimated  that  7000  to  8000 
men  were  idle  at  the  first  of  the  week,  on  account  of  so 
many  plants  being  either  closed  entirely  or  running 
short  time  brcause  of  lack  of  coal.  It  is  probable  that 
outnut  of  steel  in  the  Youngstown  district  this  week 
will  not  be  much  above  50  per  cent,  if  that  much.     All 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  W^eek  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

No.  2  X,  Philadelphia.  .  . 
No.  2,  Valley  furnace... 
No.  2  Southern,  Cin'ti.. 
No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
No.  2,  furnace,  Chicago*. 
Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa. 
Basic,  Valley  furnace... 
Bessemer,  Pittsburgh  .  .  . 
Malleable  Bess.,  ch'go*.. 
Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Li.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago. . 


Dec.  19,  Dec.  12 
1917.        1917. 


Nov.  14,  Dec.  20. 
1917.        1916. 


$34.25 
33.00 
35.90 
33.00 
33.00 
33.75 
33.00 
37.25 
33.50 
32.75 
37.50 


$34.25 
33.00 
35.90 
33.00 
33.00 
33.75 
33.00 
37.25 
33.50 
32.75 
37.50 


Rails,  Billets,  etc..     Per  Gross  Ton : 


Bess,  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 
Bess,  billets,  Pittsburgh.. 
O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh.. 
O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh... 
Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh .... 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  : 
Iron   bars,   Philadelphia.  . 
Iron    bars,    Pittsburgh.  .  . 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 
Steel  bars.  New  York .... 
Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Tank  plates.  New  York.  . 
Beams,  etc.,  Pittsburgh.  . 
Beams,  etc..  New  York.  . 
Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  P'gh 
Steel    hoops,    Pittsburgh.. 


$47.50 
47.50 
51.00 
60.00 
47.50 
57.00 


$47.50 
47.50 
51.00 
60.00 
47.50 
57.00 


Cents. 
3.685 
3.50 
3.50 
2.90 
3.095 
3.25 
3.445 
3.00 
3.195 
2.90 
3.25 
3.50 


$34.25 
33.00 
35.90 
33.00 
33.00 
33.75 
33.00 
37.25 
33.50 
32.75 
37.50 


$47.50 
47.50 
51.00 
60.00 

57. 6  6 


Cents. 
3.685 
3.50 
3.50 
2.90 
3.095 
3.25 
3.445 
3.00 
3.195 
2.90 
3.25 
3.50  ' 


f29.50 
31.00 
25.90 
23.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
35.95 
30.00 
29.95 
31.75 


$38.00 
40  00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
80.00 
60.00 
70.00 


Cents. 
3.685 
3.50 
4.50 
2.90 
3.095 
3.25 

3.66 

3.195 

2.90 

3.25 

3.50 


Cents. 
3.159 
3.25 
3.00 
3.00 
3.169 
4.25 
4.419 
3.25 
3.419 
2.85 
3.00 
3.25 


•The   average   switching  charge   for  delivery  to   foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 


.^^    .,  ,  „,.  Dec.  19,  Dec.  12,  Nov.  14,  Dec.  20, 

Sheets,  JVails  and  Wire,          1917,  1917.       1917.      1916. 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :    Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh        5.00  5.00          5.00          4.50 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh        6.25  6.25          6.25          6.25 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh..        3.50  3.50          3.50          3.00 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh 4.50  4.50          2.95 

Fence    wire,   base,    P'gh..-      3.25  3.25          3.25          2.95 

Barb  wire,  galv.,   P'gh...        4.35  4.35          4.35          3.85 

Old  Materials,    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron   rails,   Chicago $37.00  $37.00     $35.00     $29.00 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia.      38.00  38.00  38.00  27.00 

Carwheels,    Chicago     31.50  31.00  27.75  21.50 

Carwheels,    Philadelphia..      34.00  34.00  29.00  22.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh.  .      30.00  30.00  29.00  27.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.      28.00  28.00  26.00  24.00 

Heavy    steel   scrap,    Ch'go  .  28.50  28.50  28.00  23.50 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh 30.00  29.00  26.00  23.00 

No.    1   cast,   Philadelphia.      31.00  31.00  30.00  21.00     ' 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)     24.50  23.50  22.50  16.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Phila 35.00  35.00  35.00  27.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)     31.25  31.25  31.00  25.00 

Coke,  Connellsville,     Pet  Net  'ron  at  Oven : 

Furnace   coke,    prompt...      $6.00  $6.00  $6.00  $9.00 

Furnace   coke,    future 6.00  6.00          6.00          4.00 

Foundry   coke,   prompt...        7.00  7.00          7.00          9.00 

Foundry  coke,   future 7.00  7.00          7.00          6.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers  :    Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper,  New  York .  .      23.50  23.50  23.50  32.50 

Electrolytic  copper,   N.  Y.    -23.50  23.50  23.50  32.50 

Spelter,  St.  Louis. 7.50  7.50          7.75  10.00 

Spelter.    New    York 7.75  7.75          8.00  10.25 

Lead,  St.  Louis 6.25  6.37%      6.37y2      7.40 

Lead,    New    York 640  6.50          6.50          7.50 

Tin,    New    York.. 85.50  86.00  73.00  42.37% 

Antimony   (Asiatic),  N.Y.       15.00  15.25  13.75  14.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.     $7.75  $7.75  $7.75  $7.00 


the  steel  companies  there  either  have  plants  shut  down 
entirely  or  are  running  very  shorthanded.  The  situ- 
ation in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  so  bad  that  local 
manufacturing  plants,  other  than  those  making  war 
munitions,  are  expecting  at  any  time  to  receive  notice 
from  Washington  to  close  their  plants,  so  that  the  en- 
tire supply  of  coal  and  electric  energy  available  may  be 
diverted  to  the  plants  making  war  munitions.  Robert 
J.  Bulkley  of  Cleveland,  member  of  the  priorities  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  spent  four 
days  here  recently  investigating  the  situation,  and  as  a 
result  some  local  manufacturing  plants  expect  to  be  com- 
pelled to  close  at  any  time.  The  Duquesne  Light  Co. 
and  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.  sell  electric  current  to  a 
great  many  manufacturing  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, and  these  two  companies  have  notified  many  of 
their  customers  that  on  certain  days  the  power  will  be 
shut  off  in  different  localities,  in  order  to  conserve  as 
much  electric  energy  as  possible  for  manufacturing 
plants  that  are  making  war  munitions.  The  coal  situ- 
ation is  the  worst  ever  known  in  this  district,  and  on 
top  of  this  is  a  deplorable  shortage  in  cars  and  motive 
power.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  raw  and  fin- 
ished steel  are  piled  up  in  yards  and  warehouses,  wait- 
ing cars  for  shipment.  The  operating  committee  of 
the  Eastern  railroads  is  working  hard  trying  to  relieve 
the  situation,  but  so  far  ha.'^  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish very  much.  It  is  said  there  is  too  much  conflict 
in  authority  and  that  this  had  a  tendency  to  hold  back 
the  much  needed  relief  in  the  present  railroad  conges- 
tion. Local  conditions  in  the  steel  trade  show  prac- 
tically no  change.  Blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  are 
working  under  severe  handicaps  and  output  of  pig  iron 
and  semi-finished  steel  is  being  severely  restricted.  The 
famine  in  supply  of  pig  iron  is  getting  worse  and  it  is 
impossible  to  find  Bessemsr  or  basic  iron  in  any  large 
quantities,  particularly  the  latter.  One  Young.stown 
interest  was  able  to  secure  some  20,000  tons  of  basic 
iron,  most  of  it  coming  from  a  near-by  furnace.     There 


is  a  fair  demand  for  billets  and  sheet  bars,  but  with 
very  little  steel  available.  New  buying  in  finished  steel 
is  light  for  two  reasons :  some  mills  are  not  anxious  to 
take  on  more  obligations  than  they  have  on  their  books 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  consumers  are  not  willing  to 
buy  very  far  ahead,  as  they  feel  that  prices  on  steel 
products  may  possibly  be  readjusted  to  a  lower  basis 
on  Jan.  1  or  shortly  thereafter.  It  is  estimated  that  75 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  new  business  in  the  various  lines 
of  finished  steel  products,  particularly  shell  steel  and 
steel  plates,  being  placed  with  the  mills,  is  on  direct  or 
indirect  Government  orders.  Three  or  four  of  the 
larger  open-hearth  steel  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Youngstown  districts  are  conserving  nearly  100  per 
cent  of  their  output  of  open-hearth  steel  for  Govern- 
ment purposes. 

Pig  Iron. — The  famine  in  supply  of  pig  iron  seems 
to  be  getting  worse  and  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron 
cannot  be  had,  except  in  occasional  very  small  lots  that 
are  picked  up  here  and  there.  An  exception  to  this  is 
the  purchase  recently  by  an  open-hearth  steel  plant  at 
Youngstown  of  about  22,000  tons  of  basic  iron,  10,000 
tons  to  be  furnished  by  one  furnace  and  the  remainder 
divided  among  three  or  four  other  sellers.  The  local 
steel  companies  are  still  combing  the  pig  iron  markets 
everywhere  trying  to  find  pig  iron,  but  with  little  or  no 
success.  There  have  been  some  fairly  large  sales  of 
forge  iron,  probably  15,000  to  20,000  tons  recently  at 
the  official  price  of  $32  at  valley  furnace.  On  the  pur- 
chase of  22,000  tons  of  basic  iron  noted  above  the  regular 
price  of  $33,  valley  furnace,  was  paid.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  present  there  are  20  or  more  blast  furnaces  in 
the  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  and  New  Castle  districts 
temporarily  banked  waiting  for  coke.  This  is  cutting 
down  output  of  coke  very  materially  in  a  time  when  it 
is  so  badly  needed. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Basic  pig  iron,  $33;  Bessemer, 
$30.30  ;  gray  forge.  $32  ;  No.  2  foundry,  $33  ;  No.  3  foundry, 
$32.50,   and  malleable  Bessemer,   $33.50,   all  per  gross  ton  at 
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Valley  iuiiiace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery   in  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  districts  being  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — The  new  inquiry  for  billets 
and  sheet  bars  has  quieted  down,  largely  for  the  reason 
that  intending  buyers  of  steel  became  discouraged  in 
their  efforts  to  find  it  and  withdrew  their  inquiries. 
Several  Youngstown  steel  mills  and  also  two  or  three  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  are  furnishing  Bessemer  steel 
nearly  entirely  on  their  contracts  for  billets  and  sheet 
bars,  desiring  to  conserve  the  last  pound  of  open-hearth 
steel  they  can  on  Government  war  business.  The  output 
of  steel  in  the  past  week  or  two  has  not  been  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  normal,  if  that  large,  due  to  the  shortage 
in  pig  iron  and  also  in  coal  for  firing  gas  producers. 
Bessemer  steel  is  now  being  used  for  some  purposes  for 
which  open-hearth  steel  was  formerly  used  nearly  alto- 
gether. 

We  quote  4  x  4  in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  $47.50,  sheet  bars  $51,  and  forging  billets  $60  base,  all 
f.o.b.   at  mill,   Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 

Ferroalloys. — Consumers  of  ferromanganese  are  get- 
ting somewhat  worried  over  the  outlook  for  a  full 
supply  in  the  first  quarter  and  first  half  of  next  year, 
with  the  result  that  new  inquiry  is  larger.  Prices  on 
80  per  cent  domestic  ferromanganese  range  from  $245 
to  $250  delivered,  some  sellers  holding  for  the  higher 
price.  We  quote  18  to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  $62 
to  $65,  delivered  and  prompt  50  per  cent  Bessemer 
ferrosilicon  at  $160  to  $165,  delivered.  Most  consumers 
of  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  are  covered  by  contracts  at 
somewhat  lower  prices,  and  are  getting  fairly  good 
deliveries. 

We  now  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $54,  10 
per  cent  $55,  11  per  cent  $58.30,  12  per  cent  $61.60.  We  quote 
6  per  cent  silvery  iron  $40,  7  per  cent  $42,  8  per  cent  $44,50, 
!)  per  cent  $47,  10  per  cent  $50.  Three  dollars  per  gross  ton 
advance  for  each  1  per  cent  silicon  for  11  per  cent  and  over. 
All  the  above  prices  are  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace,  Jackson  or 
New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  these  furnaces  having  a  uniform 
freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton,  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 

Structural  Material. — Almost  no  new  private  work 
is  being  placed  in  this  district.  However,  local  fabri- 
cating concerns  are  receiving  vej-y  heavy  Government 
orders  for  steel  structures  of  various  kinds  for  war 
purposes,  but  under  instructions  from  the  Government 
are  not  giving  out  details  of  these  contracts.  An  inquiry 
in  the  market  is  for  7000  tons  of  steel  for  a  new 
ordnance  plant  to  be  built  by  the  Morgan  Engineering 
Co.  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  for  which  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Co.,  New  York,  has  the  general  contracts.  Local 
fabricators  are  filled  up  for  six  months  or  more  and  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  has  all  the  structural  work  on  its 
books  it  can  turn  out  over  the  greater  part  of  next 
year.  We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  3c. 
at  mill,  this  being  the  Government  price,  but  local 
concerns  rolling  structural  steel  are  filled  up  to  next 
July  or  longer. 

Steel    Rails. — Some   fairly   large   sales   of   re-rolled 

light    rails    are    being    made    at    regular    Government 

prices,  but  mills  rolling  new  light  rails  for  billets  report 

they  are  filled  up  for  a  year  or  more.     The  Carnegie 

Steel   Co.   has   not  taken   any   contracts   for  standard 

section  rails  for  a  long  time,  and  has  its  light  rails 

and  standard  section  rail  capacity  engaged  for  the  next 

year  or  more. 

We  quote  lisht  rails,  25-lb.  and  heavier,  at  3g.  per  lb. ; 
16-lb.  and  20-lb  8  45r  ;  12-lb.  and  14-lb.,  3.90c.,  and  8-Ib. 
and   10-11.  ■  ■'      '  '    '  M  carload  lota,  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh; 

for  Uinn  >  'Wn  to  and  including  Ave  gross 

tons,  0.0 '•  lots  under  Ave  grosa  tons,  0.09c. 

extra,   all    p'-r   ir» ,   ton.    intHburgh. 

FlateH. — As  the  Government  demands  for  plates  are 
steadily  increasinfc.  the  supply  from  the  mills  available 
for  other  consumers  is  getting  smaller.  Several  mills 
that  were  recently  selling  fair  size  lots  of  plates  for 
prompt  shipment  now  state  they  are  practically  out  of 
the  market  for  next  two  or  three  months.  There  is 
some  new  inquiry  for  steel  cars,  but  very  few  actual 
orders  arc  being  placed.  The  PresHcd  Steel  Car  Co. 
has  taken  50  hopper  cars  for  the  Michigan  Alkali  Co. 
We  quote  '4 -in.  and  heavier  sheared  plates  at  3.25c. 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  mills 
that  would  sell  plates  for  prompt  delivery. 

Sheets. — The  new  demand  is  only  fairly  heavy,  as 
nearly  all  of  the  larger  consumers  have  covered  their 
needs  over   first  half  of    1918,  except  for  galvanized 


sheets,  which  were  sold  only  for  first  quarter  delivery. 
The  automobile  trade  covered  some  time  ago  for  about 
a  year  ahead,  but  for  some  time  has  been  holding  up 
shipment  to  a  large  extent.  Recently  a  good  deal  of 
this  tonnage  in  sheets  has  been  released  and  is  now 
going  forward  when  cars  can  be  obtained.  The  car 
situation  is  very  bad  and  thousands  of  tons  of  sheets 
are  being  piled  up  in  warehouses  of  the  mills,  awaiting 
cars  for  shipment,  for  which  the  outlook  is  not  very 
good.  It  is  very  probable  that  within  a  short  time  the 
Government  may  direct  the  mills  to  shut  off  ship- 
ments of  sheets  to  concerns  that  are  not  making  prod- 
ucts essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Govern- 
ment prices  are  ruling  firm,  and  these  are  given  in 
detail  on  page  1499. 

Tin  Plate. — Conditions  in  the  tin  plate  trade  are 
quiet.  The  mills  are  now  more  concerned  in  getting 
output  to  apply  on  the  contracts  for  this  year's  de- 
livery not  yet  completed,  and  also  on  contracts  taken 
for  first  six  months  of  1918.  More  and  more  Bessemer 
steel  is  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate 
than  ever  before.  On  account  of  the  heavy  demands 
of  the  Government  on  all  the  mills  for  basic  steel  to 
make  war  products,  a  number  of  the  larger  tin  plate 
mills  are  now  running  almost  entirely  on  Bessemer 
steel  that  formerly  used  largely  open-hearth.  Several 
large  makers  of  sheet  bars  have  notified  tin  plate  mills 
which  they  supply  that  in  the  future  they  will  be  able 
to  furnish  only  Bessemer  bars.  Mills  report  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  stock  items  of  tin  plate,  which  are 
moving  out  freely.  We  quote  coke  plate  at  $7.75  per 
base  box,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for  Bessemer  or  open- 
hearth  stock,  prices  on  terne  plate  being  given  on  page 
1499. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Consumers  report  they  are 
still  unable  to  find  any  mills  that  will  take  their  orders 
for  either  iron  or  steel  bars  for  prompt  shipment.  On 
steel  bars  some  mills  are  sold  up  for  practically  a  year, 
while  the  two  or  three  local  mills  that  roll  iron  bars 
are  pretty  well  filled  up  for  first  three  or  four  months 
of  next  year.  The  large  mills  rolling  steel  bars  report 
that  specifications  against  contracts  are  only  fairly 
heavy.  The  Government  has  been  a  fairly  heavy  buyer 
of  both  iron  and  steel  bars  for  some  months,  and  its 
needs  will  likely  increase  right  along  as  the  war  goes 
on.  The  new  demand  for  reinforcing  bars  is  quiet, 
owing  to  the  dullness  in  the  building  trade.  We  quote 
steel  bars  at  2.90c.  and  refined  iron  bars  at  3.50c.  in 
carloads,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Local  makers  report  the  domestic  de- 
mand for  wire  rods  as  heavy,  and  export  inquiry  is 
also  active,  particularly  from  Canada.  Several  local 
mills  are  making  fairly  heavy  export  shipments  of 
wire  rods  to  France  and  Italy  and  also  to  Canada. 
Lately  there  has  been  some  inquiry  for  soft  rods  from 
the  Orient,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Govern- 
ment licenses  could  be  secured  for  shipments  abroad  to 
neutral  countries.  One  local  maker  is  filled  up  on  rods 
over  first  quarter  of  1918,  and  states  it  is  not  quoting 
on  soft  rods,  but  has  a  limited  amount  of  high-carbon 
rods  to  sell.  The  Government  did  not  fix  prices  on 
high-carbon  rods,  and  differentials  on  these  are  arbi- 
trary. One  leading  maker  is  said  to  be  quoting  $10 
above  the  price  of  soft  rods,  but  several  other  makers 
are  quoting  much  higher  figures.  Prices  on  rods  are 
given  in  detail  on  page  1499. 

Wire  Products. — Reports  are  that  the  Government 
recently  placed  contracts  for  76,000  kegs  of  wire  nails 
among  the  different  mills  to  be  shipped  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. One  local  mill  took  7600  kegs  of  this  order,  while 
a  Youngstown  mill  is  said  to  have  taken  25,000  kegs 
of  the  order.  The  domestic  demand  for  wire  and  wire 
nails  is  active,  but  the  output  of  wire  nails  has  fallen 
off  to  some  extent  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  steel. 
One  large  maker  reports  it  is  diverting  all  the  Besse- 
mer steel  possible  to  its  wire  mills,  conserving  its  open- 
hearth  steel  for  Government  work.  Another  concern 
is  quoting  on  Bessemer  wire,  and  has  practically 
stopped  making  basic  wire.  There  is  also  a  fairly 
heavy  export  demand,  but  Government  permits  for  ex- 
port shipments  are  almost  impossible  to  secure,  except 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  nails  and  wire  are  to 
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be  used  for  war  purposes.  The  trade  here  does  not 
believe  that  the  War  Industries  Board  will  make  any 
changes  in  prices  on  wire  products  about  Jan.  1,  as 
reported.  Prices  on  wire  and  wire  nails  quoted  by  all 
the  mills  are  given  on  page  1499. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — The  private  demand  is  quiet,  prac- 
tically all  the  new  business  being  placed  for  nuts  and 
bolts  being  Government  direct  or  indirect  orders.  The 
scarcity  of  cars  is  holding  up  shipments,  but  makers 
report  deliveries  of  steel  are  fairly  good.  Government 
discounts  fixed  some  time  ago  are  given  on  page  1499. 

Rivets. — Makers  report  the  domestic  demand  very 
dull,  nearly  all  the  new  buying  being  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  direct  or  indirect  orders.  The  car  situation 
is  bad  and  is  holding  up  shipments  to  a  very  great 
extent.  There  is  some  export  demand,  but  Government 
permits  are  very  hard  to  obtain.  We  quote  structural 
rivets  at  $4.65  and  iron  head  boiler  rivets  at  $4.75  in 
carloads,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — None  of  the  mills  rolling  hoops 
and  bands  has  any  to  offer  for  early  delivery,  so  that 
the  Government  prices  of  2.90c.  on  steel  bands  and 
3.50c.  on  steel  hoops  are  largely  nominal.  "  Mills  have 
covered  their  trade  for  some  months,  and  specificat*ions 
are  fairly  heavy.  The  Government  prices  on  steel  bands 
are  2.90c.,  extras  as  per  the  steel  bar  card,  and  3.50c.  on 
steel  hoops,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — Makers  report  there  is  very  little  new 
buying  by  the  general  trade,  nearly  all  the  new  busi- 
ness being  placed  coming  from  the  Government  on 
direct  and  indirect  orders.  It  is  said  that  fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  output  of  shafting  at  present  is  now  going 
to  the  Government.  The  output  has  been  materially 
decreased  for  some  time,  owing  to  labor  troubles  at 
two  or  three  of  the  larger  plants  that  make  shafting. 
We  quote  cold-rolled  shafting  in  large  and  small  lots 
at  17  per  cent  off  list,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Cold-Rolled  Strip  Steel. — The  new  demand  from 
domestic  consumers  is  quiet,  and  they  do  not  show 
much  desire  to  contract  ahead,  feeling  that  prices  will 
not  be  any  higher,  but  on  the  contrary,  may  possibly 
be  revised  to  a  lower  base.  On  contracts  placed  some 
time  ago  specifications  are  fairly  active.  The  new  de- 
mand from  the  automobile  builders  is  dull,  but  several 
makers  report  that  in  the  past  week  it  has  picked  up 
some. 

We  quote  cold  rolled  strip  steel  at  $6.50  and  hot  rolled 
at  $4.50  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days,  less  2 
per  cent  off  for  cash  in  10  days,  when  sold  in  quantities  of 
300  lb.  or  more. 

Hot-Rolled  Strip  Steel. — The  new  demand  is  only 
fair,  and  makers  say  that  the  Government  price  is  being 
very  firmly  held.  We  quote  hot-rolled  strip  .steel  at 
$4.50  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Railroad   Spikes. — Makers   report   the  new  demand 

from    the    railroads    is    very    dull,    and    specifications 

against  contracts  placed  some  time  ago  are  very  quiet. 

Jobbers  are  buying  at  a  fairly  active  rate. 

We  quote  standard  sizes  of  railroad  spikes  at  4.50c. ;  %-in. 
railroad  spikes,  5.50c.  base;  %-in.  and  7/16  in.,  6c.  base; 
5/16-in.,  7c.  base,  per  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Wrought  Pipe. — As  yet,  the  Philadelphia  Co.  has 
not  placed  any  part  of  its  order  for  20,000  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  tubular  goods,  but  states  that  it  expects  to 
divide  this  order  among  five  or  six  different  mills  the 
latter  part  of  this  week.  The  new  demand  for  iron  and 
steel  pipe  from  the  domestic  trade  is  quiet,  but  the 
mills  are  filled  up  for  months  on  contracts.  Shipments 
are  held  up  very  much  by  the  bad  car  situation,  and 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  pipe  are  piled  in  warehouses 
awaiting  cars  for  shipment.  Two  leading  makers  of 
steel  pipe  say  that  they  have  obligations  on  their 
books,  with  orders  that  will  come  in  from  their  regular 
trade,  practically  taking  their  entire  output  of  pipe 
over  all  of  next  year.  The  Government  is  placing  some 
fair  sized  orders  for  steel  pipe,  but  has  not  placed  any 
very  large  contracts  lately.  The  new  demand  for  butt- 
weld  pipe  is  dull,  owing  to  the  large  falling  off  in 
building  operations.  Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe 
are  given  on  page  1499. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Makers  of  iron  and  steel  tubes  and 
also  seamless  tubing  report  that  their  output  is  sold 
ap  for  so  many  months  that  they  are  not  able  to  take 


on  orders  for  prompt  shipments.  Demands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  mills  rolling  iron  and  steel  tubing  have 
been  very  heavy  for  some  months,  and  are  likely  to  get 
still  heavier  as  the  shipbuilding  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment develops.  Government  discounts  on  iron  and 
steel  tubing  fixed  recently  are  given  on  page  1499. 

Coke. — The  car  situation  and  the  labor  supply  in 
the  coke  regions  were  worse  last  week  than  at  any  time 
for  some  months,  and  the  outlook  for  betterment  in 
the  near  future  is  very  dark.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  last  week  the  weather  in  the  coke  regions  was  below 
zero,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  men  did  not 
report  for  work.  On  Monday  one  of  the  largest  coke 
operators  was  able  to  load  only  four  cars  of  coke.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  the  conditions  were  better, 
the  car  supply  varying  from  30  to  70  per  cent.  Oper- 
ators claim  they  are  making  plenty  of  coke  to  supply 
the  blast  furnaces  with  all  they  need,  if  they  could  only 
get  cars,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  are  able  to  get 
more  than  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cars  needed,  and 
often  the  supply  is  less.  Some  of  the  furnace  coke  is 
being  sold  for  prompt  shipment  at  the  regular  Govern- 
ment price  of  $6  per  ton,  but  very  little.  One  leading 
coke  producer  has  four  or  five  contracts  going  into 
effect  on  Jan.  1  at  $9  per  net  ton  at  oven,  $3  per  ton 
above  the  official  price.  The  consumers  who  made  these 
contracts  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  $9  price 
if  they  were  sure  they  would  get  coke  as  fast  as  they 
need  it.  One  large  operator  has  a  contract  with  an 
Eastern  consumer  for  coal  at  $5  per  ton,  but  this  ex- 
pires Dec.  31.  Efforts  of  brokers  to  induce  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  allow  the  commission  of  25  or  30 
cents  per  ton  for  selling  coke  have  not  yet  been  success- 
ful. A  large  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  the  two  val- 
leys and  some  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  being 
banked  from  one  to  three  days  per  week  waiting  for 
coke  to  arrive,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  alone  having 
about  a  dozen  furnaces  banked  awaiting  coke.  We 
quote  furnace  coke  at  $6,  foundry  $7  and  crushed  coke 
from  one  inch  size  $7.30,  all  per  net  ton,  ovens.  The 
Connellsville  Courier  gives  the  output  of  coke  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville  regions  for  the  week 
ending  Dec.  8  as  307,903  net  tons,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  week  of  12,587  net  tons.  The  output  for  week 
ending  Dec.  15  will  likely  be  much  smaller  than  for 
the  previous  week,  owing  to  the  severe  cold  weather. 

Old  Material. — The  railroad  situation  is  reported  by 
scrap  dealers  to  be  steadily  getting  worse,  and  leading 
dealers  in  this  city  are  almost  out  of  business.  The 
railroads  demand  the  war  order  number  before  they 
will  issue  a  permit  for  a  car  to  be  loaded,  and  even  after 
this  is  furnished  by  the  dealer  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  railroad  will  not  furnish  the  cars.  Railroads 
under  no  circumstances  will  furnish  cars  for  shipping 
scrap  that  is  not  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials.  This  condition,  which  has  ruled  here  for  a 
month  or  more,  has  cut  down  very  materially  the 
stocks  of  scrap  in  consumers'  yards,  and  they  are  all 
running  short.  Consumers  would  willingly  pay  Gov- 
ernment prices  for  scrap,  but  dealers  say  they  cannot 
buy  it  at  the  Government  prices,  and  they  are  not 
trying  to  do  business.  Two  local  open-hearth  steel 
companies  are  very  short  of  scrap  and  have  had  to  shut 
down  temporarily  some  open-hearth  furnaces,  waiting 
for  scrap  to  arrive.  Dealers  claim  they  are  not  trying 
to  sell  above  the  Government  prices,  and  if  they  have 
to  pay  these  prices  to  get  material,  and  then  eell  it  at 
the  same  figures,  they  are  better  off  without  the  busi- 
ness. No  sales  of  scrap  of  moment  have  been  made  in 
this  market  for  several  weeks  or  more.  The  committee 
from  the  Scrap  Dealers'  Association  that  was  in  session 
recently  with  the  sub-committee  on  scrap  iron  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  also  was  in  confer- 
ence with  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Washington, 
but  no  definite  action  was  taken.  The  scrap  dealers  be- 
lieve they  should  be  allowed  a  commission  of  say  5  per 
cent  on  material  sold  to  consumers  at  the  same  prices 
they  pay  for  it,  but  no  action  on  this  request  was  taken 
by  the  War  Industries  Board.  Some  dealers  that  have 
scrap  sold  on  old  contracts  at  higher  than  the  Govern- 
ment prices  are  not  delivering  according  to  contract, 
as  they  say  they  cannot  buy  the  material.     None  of 
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the  grades  of  scrap  on  which  the  Government  fixed 
prices  is  selling  below  these  prices,  and  it  would  bring 
much  higher  figures  were  it  not  for  the  Government 
restrictions  surrounding  the  market.  Dealers  quote  for 
delivery  in  Pittsburgh  and  other  consuming  points  that 
take  Pittsburgh  freight  rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben - 
ville,  FoUansbee.  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,   Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered   *^nnn 

No.  1  foundry  cast 30.00 

Kerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,  Pa.,  and  Pittsburgh 38.00  to  39.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap.  . .  .    26.00  to  27.00 
Bundled  sheet  scrap,   sides  and   ends, 
f.o.b.     consumer's    mill,    Pittsburgh 

district 24.00  to  25.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 37.00  to  38.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 19.00  to  20.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 38.00  to  40.00 

Iron  car  axles 42.00  to  43.00 

Steel   car  axles^, 43.00  to  44.00 

Locomotitve  axles,  steel 51.00  to  52.00 

No.   1  busheling  scrap .    19.00  to  20.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 20.00 

Castriron  wheels    33.00  to  34.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels , 36.00  to  37.00 

•Sheet  bar  crop  ends 37.00  to  38.00 

Cast-iron  borings    20.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 35.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 25.00  to  26.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 26.00  to  27.00 

•Shipping  point. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Dec.  18. —  {By  Wire). 

With  some  companies  the  shortage  of  coal  and  coke 
is  cutting  down  production,  while  with  all  the  margin 
of  safety  is  so  small  as  to  cause  worry.  For  lack  of 
coal,  six  furnaces  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  are  down, 
two  at  Joliet,  one  at  Gary  and  three  at  South  Chicago. 
In  three  or  four  days,  only  coal  enough  for  one  day 
has  been  shipped,  not  because  of  the  lack  of  coal,  but 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  moving  it,  the  lack  of  cars. 
The  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  banked  two  furnaces  and  shut 
down  two  mills  last  week  for  lack  of  coal  and  coke, 
but  one  mill  and  one  furnace  started  again  this  week. 
The  outlook  is  dubious,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  company  has  war  orders. 

Pig  Iron. — Northern  iron  is  practically  sold  up  for 
the  first  half,  but  two  brands  of  southern  can  be  had  in 
various  silicons  for  future  delivery.  Some  southern 
producers  are  out  of  the  market.  The  scarcity  of 
malleable  Bessemer  is  causing  consumers  to  turn  to 
charcoal  iron,  of  which  a  little  is  available.  A  maker 
reports  inquiries  so  heavy  that  were  he  disposed  to 
care  for  them,  he  could  sell  all  he  has  in  a  few  hours, 
but  he  is  saving  his  iron  for  regular  customers.  There 
are  charcoal  inquiries  for  last  half,  but  the  books  have 
not  yet  been  opened  for  that  period,  silveries  and  al- 
most unobtainable.  Stack  No.  1  of  the  Mark  Mfg.  Co. 
will  go  in  blast  early  in  1918.  Prices  are  unchanged 
EH  follows: 

L<ake  Superior  charcoal.  Nos.  2  to  5 $37.50 

IjBMk  Superior  charcoal,  No.  6  and  Scotch...  40.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  1 33.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 33.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  .1 32.50 

Northern  hlgh-phoMphoruM  foundry 33.00 

Houthf;rn  coke  .No.  1  foundry  and  1  Boft 38.50 

Hoiith«'rn  coke  No.  2  foundry 37,00 

Malleable   KcMiemer    33.50 

Banlc     33.00 

I^w-phoMphoruM  (copper  fret;)  53.00 

Silvery,  7  per  cent 4  4.54 

FerroalloyM. — Eijfhty  per  cent  ferromunganese  is 
firm  at  $240,  C'ontractM  for  GO  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
are  beint;  renewed,  with  carloadM  quoted  around  $155 
delivered. 

Platen. — Government  buNineflii  Ih  large  and  \%  placed 
without  warning.  Recordable  laKt  week  waft  the  plac- 
ing of  50(K)  ton*  with  the  leading  independent  mill  by 
the  Emergency  FIcpt  (Corporation.  The  iiame  mill  thiH 
week  wuH  allotttHl  5(>00  tonn  of  plates,  nhapeR  and  barn 
by  the  Fleet  Corporation,  bImo  a  lot  of  platen.  Inquiry 
calls  for  0100  tonw  of  armor  plate  of  alloy  ntcel  for 
tractorH  or  tankM.  KuHtern  millH  are  Helling  a  few 
plateii.  Pricen  are  unchanged.  P'or  material  out  of 
warehouxe,  the  quotation  iM  AATw.. 

Barn. — Thiti  product  in  more  easily  obtained  than 
others.    The  agricultural  implement  makern  are  specify- 


ing freely  and  placing  some  new  business.  Iron  and 
hard  steel  bar  mills  are  operating  single  turn  only, 
though  bar  iron  is  a  little  more  active  at  ;i.50c.  Hard 
steel  bar  prices  remain  unfixed,  but  are  expected  to 
settle  at  3c. 

We  quote  warehou.se  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  fol- 
lows ■  Soft  .steel  bars,  4.10c.;  bar  iron,  4.10c.;  reinforcing 
bars  4  10c.  ;  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  sizes  >/t  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes ;  shafting,  list 
plus  10  per  cent. 

Structural  Material. — Local  fabricators  are  em- 
ployed on  Government  work.  New  projects  are  few. 
The  Illinois  Central  has  asked  for  revised  bids  on  1000 
hopper  cars.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  will  supply  226 
tons  for  five  girder  bridges  for  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry.  of 
Texas.  The  Illinois  Steel  Bridge  Co.  will  supply  165 
tons  for  the  Deering  mines,  Eldorado,  111.  United  States 
warehouse  addition  at  San  Francisco,  requiring  250 
tons,  goes  to  concrete.  Wendnagel  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  the  contract  for  1000  tons  for  the  Englewood  High 
School  and  also  will  supply  150  tons  for  a  Chicago 
theater.  Prices  are  unchanged.  For  material  out  of 
warehouse  jobbers  quote  4.20c. 

Sheets. — The  principal  local  maker  has  only  blue 
annealed  to  sell.  Another  company  has  black  and  gal- 
vanized for  first  quarter,  but  is  scanning  inquiries 
closely,  and  reporting  sales  to  the  Government.  Gov- 
ernment prices  prevail 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  5.45c.;  No.  28 
black,  6.45c.  ;  and  No.  28  galvanized,  7.70c. 

Cast    Iron    Pipe. — Winnipeg,    Man.,    postpones    the 

placing  of  4500  tons  to  Jan.  4,  making  the  fourth  post- 
ponement. Propositions  are  few  and  small  and  some 
pipe  shops  are  shutting  down. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe.  4-in.,  $58.50;  6-in.  and  larger,  $55.50,  with  $1  extra 
for  Class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Wire  Products. — Market  active,  especially  in  fenc- 
ing.    There  is  no  change  in  prices. 

Nails.  $3.50.  Pittsburgh;  plain  fence  wire.  $3.25;  painted 
barb  wire,  $3.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  $4.35  ;  polished  sta- 
ples, $3.65,  and  galvanized  staples,  $4.35. 

Belts   and   Nuts. — A   current  inquiry   calls  for  40,- 

000,000  bolts,  representing  about  $1,000,000.    For  prices 

and  freight  rates  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  Pittsburgh, 

page  1501. 

store  prices  are  as  follows:  Structural  rivets,  5.50c.; 
boiler  rivets,  5.60c.  ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  37%  per 
cent  off ;  larger  sizes,  25-5  ;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in., 
30-214;  larger  sizes,  20;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  tapped, 
$1.05  off,  and  hexagon  tapped,  85c.  off  per  100  lb.  ;  coach  or 
lag  screws,  gimlet  points,  square  heads,  40  per  cent  off. 

Old  Material. — Scarcity  of  cars  is  halting  shipments, 
but  difficulty  in  shipping  east  prevents  scarcity  in  this 
market.  The  Steel  Corporation  is  buying  heavily,  pay- 
ing the  same  price  for  heavy  melting,  shovelling  and 
frogs,  switches  and  guards.  We  quote  for  delivery  at 
buyers'  works,  Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight  and 
transfer  charges  paid,  as  follows: 

Per   Gross   Ton 

Old  iron  rails $37.00  to  $38.00 

Relaying  rails    50.00  to  55.00 

Old  carwheels    31.50  to  32.50 

Old  steel  rails,  reroUing 35.50  to  36.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 33.50  to  34.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 28.50  to  29.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart.   28.50  to  29.00 

Shoveling   steel    28.50  to  29.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 23.00  to  24.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $36.50  to  $37.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 37.50  to  38.50 

Steel   angle  bars 26.00  to  27.00 

Iron  car  axles   45.00  to  46.00 

Kteel   car   axles    43.50  to  44.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 31.25 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 29.00  to  30.00 

Cut   forge    29.00  to  30.00 

Pipes  and   flues    22.00  to  23  no 

No.    1    busheling    25.00  to  25.50 

No.  2  busheling 17.50  to  IcS.OO 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 32.00  to  33,00 

Coll  springs    39.00  to  40.00 

No.  1  bolier.s,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  19.00  to  20.00 

Boiler    puiichings    31.50  to  32.50 

Lo<'om()tlve   tires,  smooth 33.50  to  34.50 

Ma(  hlnt'-shop   turnings    16.75  to  17.25 

Cast  borings le.OO  to  16.50 

No.  I   cast  scrap 24.50  to  25.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 19,00  to  20.00 

Orate   bars    19.00  to  20.00 

Utnko  HhocH    20.00  to  21.00 

Kiillroad   malleable   27.50  to  28.50 

Agricultural  malleable 23  75  to  24  75 

Country  mixed  scrap 19  50  to  20  50 
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Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Some  standard  seconds 
have  been  placed  around  $65,  and  about  500  tons  of 
standard  section  rails  at  about  $70.  Mills  are  discour- 
aging 1919  inquiries  for  rails. 

standard  railroad  spikes,  4.50c.  to  5c.,  base  ;  small  spikes, 
4.75c.  to  5.50c.,  base  ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  5.50c.  to 
6c..  all  in  carloads,  Chicago;  tie  plates,  $70  to  $80  f.o.b.  mill, 
net  ton  ;  standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  Chicago,  $38  base 
(nominal)  ;  open  hearth,  $40  (nominal).  For  prices  of  light 
rails  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  Pittsburgh  report. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  18. 
The  situation  is  very  acute  in  this  territory  among 
blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills  because  of  coal  and  coke 
shortage,  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  congestion  of 
railroad  traffic.  Several  blast  furnaces  are  banked. 
A  large  manufacturing  plant,  that  of  Henry  Disston  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  at  Tacony,  has  been  forced  to  shut  down 
because  of  lack  of  coal.  The  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  is  on  the  verge  of  shutting  down  its  entire  plant 
and  already  has  one  of  its  two  blast  furnaces  and 
several  of  its  open  hearth  furnaces  out.  The  Lukens 
Steel  Co.  is  suffering  severely  from  lack  of  gas  coal 
and  to-day  expected  to  be  forced  to  suspend  operations 
at  any  time,  its  coal  supply  being  about  sufficient  for 
one  day's  operation.  Railroad  embargoes  are  working  a 
hardship,  though  intended  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
freight  congestion.  A  dozen  different  factors  contribute 
to  decreased  production  in  all  branches  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing,  with  no  effective  form  of  relief  in  sight 
as  yet.  Supplies  of  coke  to  the  blast  furnaces  were 
beginning  to  come  somewhat  more  freely  when  cold 
weather  and  snow  storms  upset  all  calculations.  Effects 
of  the  recent  cold  and  snow  have  been  widespread  and 
serious.  An  eastern  Pennsylvania  steel  company  esti- 
mates that  its  December  production  will  be  only  CO 
per  cent  of  its  capacity.  The  larger  plants  are  doing 
much  better  than  this,  of  course,  but  all  of  the  com- 
panies which  are  not  self-contained  in  coal  and  coke 
supply  are  suffering  severely  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  do  so.  During  the  past  week,  there  has  been  very 
little  selling  of  pig  iron,  aside  from  one  lot  of  4000 
tons  of  basic  and  another  lot  of  1000  tons  of  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  the  latter  for  immediate  delivery. 

Coke. — No  coke  is  being  sold  in  this  market  except 
for  delivery  late  into  next  year.  Coke  sellers  restrict 
contracts  very  largely  to  old  customers.  We  quote 
blast  furnace  coke  at  $6  and  72-hr.  foundry  coke  at  $7, 
ovens. 

Ferroalloys.  —  Ferromanganese  is  stronger,  its 
strength  being  derived  largely  from  the  fact  that  sellers 
expect  ore  shipments  to  decrease,  and  hence  are  not 
disposed  to  make  offerings  at  the  concessions  which 
recently  have  been  easy  to  obtain.  A  principal  seller 
in  this  market  announces  $250  as  its  minimum  quota- 
tion for  any  delivery,  though  $245  could  possibly  be 
done  in  some  quarters.  Spiegeleisen  is  firm  in  sympa- 
thy with  ferromanganese,  the  minimum  being  $60  at 
furnace,  but  sales  of  small  lots  have  been  made  above 
this  figure.  Ferrosilicon,  10  to  14  per  cent,  is  very 
scarce;  in  fact,  prospective  buyers  have  been  unable 
to  procure  any  in  this  market.  The  50  per  cent  is 
hard  to  get  and  commands  a  price  ranging  from  $175 
to  $185. 

Billets  and  Slabs. — There  is  practically  no  demand 
for  billets,  slabs  and  blooms,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  mill  in  this  territory  willing  to  quote.  The 
market  is  nominal  at  the  Government  price  of  $47.50, 
Pittsburgh,  per  ton. 

Sheets. — There  continues  to  be  some  selling  of  sheets 
for  first  quarter  delivery,  a  singH  sale  of  1000  tons  of 
high  carbon  sheets  having  been  made  last  week  to  a 
railroad  company.  A  leading  sh^et  producer  in  this 
district  is  selling  subject  to  delays  in  delivery.  We 
quote  No.  10  blue  annealed  at  4.25c.,  Pittsburgh;  No. 
28  black  at  5c.  and  No.  28  galvanize-1  at  6.25c. 

Structural  Material. — Steel  building  work,  except 
for  the  Government,  is  almost  at  the  vanishing  point. 
The  $10,000,000  plant  which  was  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  has  been  abandoned 
until  after  the  war,  according  to  an  announcement  ap- 


pearing in  to-day's  newspapers.  Preliminary  construc- 
tion work  had  been  started  by  the  Stone  &  Webster 
Engineering  Corporation.  The  building  plans  at  first 
provided  for  steel,  then  the  plans  were  changed  to  re- 
inforced concrete.  Shapes  are  being  shipped  in  large 
tonnages  to  fabricating  plants,  which  are  at  work  for 
the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation's 
Hog  Island  plant.  Twenty-five  of  the  first  50  vessels 
to  be  built  by  this  shipyard  are  being  fabricated  in  the 
shops  of  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  The  fabricating 
contracts  given  out  cover  120  vessels,  50  of  which  are 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Shipping  Board  by  Nov.  1,  1918. 
This  record,  however,  will  probably  be  exceeded.  The 
second  lot  of  vessels  is  70  troopships  of  special  con- 
struction. The  first  keel  will  be  laid  at  the  Hog  Island 
shipyard  on  Jan.  1,  and  a  keel  will  be  laid  about  every 
three  days  thereafter  until  the  50  shipways  are  all 
busy.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Products  Co.  has  been  or- 
ganized as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration and  will  handle  its  warehouse  business,  which 
will  be  housed  in  a  separate  building  at  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.    We  quote  shapes  at  3c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — Except  for  Government  work,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  business  being  done  in  plates  in  this  market. 
There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  first  quarter  delivery,  on 
which  mills  generally  decline  to  quote  unless  a  priority 
order  from  Washington  is  furnished.  Some  sellers  of 
plates  believe  that  the  War  Industries  Board  may  per- 
mit a  higher  price  to  be  charged  after  Jan.  1,  but  others 
think  this  a  forlorn  hope.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
prices  will  be  left  where  they  are.  No  one  believes 
that  any  steel  prices  will  be  reduced,  and  few  think  it 
possible  that  the  War  Industries  Board  will  agree  to 
any  substantial  advances.  The  new  plate  mill  of  the 
Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  near  New  Castle, 
Del.,  will  be  ready  for  operation  in  four  or  five  months^ 
if  present  plans  are  successfully  carried  out.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  given  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  steel  com- 
pany an  order  for  500  gondola  cars.  Inquiry  is  also 
being  made  for  3000  to  9000  small  four-wheel  cars  for 
Italy.    We  quote  plates  at  3.25c.,  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — A  fair  business  is  being  done 
in  bar  iron,  but  sales  of  steel  bars,  except  occasional 
lots  of  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  are  practically  nil. 
We  quote  steel  bars  at  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  bar  iron 
at  3.50c.,  f.o.b.  mill  or  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — Mills  are  willing  to  buy  and  dealers 
are  willing  to  sell,  but  very  little  business  is  being  done 
because  buyers  and  sellers  have  not  been  able  to  get 
together  as  to  the  price,  particularly  of  heavy  melting 
steel.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  mills  a  week  or  so  ago 
were  paying  $28,  and  since  then  sales  have  been  made 
at  $29.  Some  dealers  believe  that  the  mills  must  even- 
tually pay  $30,  and  they  are  not  anxious  to  sell  now 
below  that  price.  The  strength  of  the  market  is  due 
to  the  great  need  of  scrap  by  the  mills,  most  of  which 
are  short  of  pig  iron.  The  smaller  dealers  are  holding 
their  stocks  for  all  that  they  can  get.  Generally  they 
are  not  willing  to  sell  at  a  figure  very  much  below  the 
$30  fixed  as  the  maximum  by  the  committee  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board.  Large  dealers  must  therefore  accept  a 
very  small  margin  of  profit  or  do  no  business  at  all. 
We  quote  the  following  prices  for  delivery  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $28.00  to  $30.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 38.00  to  40.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 36.00  to  38.00 

Old  iron  rails 38.00  to  40.00 

Old  carwheels    34.00  to  36.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought    35.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 33.00  to  35.00 

No.  1  forge  Are 23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled  sheets    23.00  to  24.00 

No.    2   bushellng    15.50  to  16.50 

Steel  turnings  (for  blast  furnace  use)  15.50  to  16.00 
Machine    shop    turnings    (for    rolling 

mill  use)    18.00  to  19.00 

Cast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use).    15.50  to  16.00 

Cast  borings  "(clean)    20.00 

No.    1   cast    31.00  to  33.00 

Grate  bars    21.60  to  22.50 

Stove  plate 22  00  to  23.00 

Railroad   malleable    30.00  to  32.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes  (new  specifications)    80.00  to  32.60 

Pig  Iron. — Troubles  due  to  shortage  of  coke  are  more 
acute  among  eastern  Pennsylvania  blast  furnaces  than 
at  any  time  this  winter.    Several  furnaces  are  banked, 
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including  one  at  Worth  Brothers  plant  at  Coatesville, 
one  at  the  works  of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and 
the  Macungie,  Crane  and  Topton  furnaces  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.   The  Oxford  furnace  in  New  Jersey  is  running  on 
about  one-half  capacity.    In  addition  to  troubles  in  pro- 
duction, the  furnaces   are  having  difficulty   in   making 
shipments,  owing  to  the  railroad  embargoes.    Nearly  all 
of  the  Eastern  roads  now  limit  shipment  to  consignees 
who   are   engaged   in   making   supplies  for  the   United 
States    Government.      Many   foundries,  which    are   en- 
gaged on  war  work  indirectly,  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
obtain  shipments  because  they  have  no  Government  or- 
der number.    In  nearly  all  instances,  a  Government  en- 
velope must  now  be  attached  to  the  car  in  which  pig  iron 
is  shipped.    Full  information  must  be  given  to  the  rail- 
road as  to  what  the  iron  is  to  be  used  for.     A  case  is 
cited  of  a  foundry  making  application  for  priority  ship- 
ment of  100  tons  of  iron,  when,  upon  investigation,  it 
was  found  that  the  actual  Government  work  on  hand 
would  take  just  about  one-half  ton  of  iron.    The  100  tons 
was  not  shipped.     It  grows  more  difficult  for  foundries 
to  supply  their  private  needs  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  a  Government  order.    Blast  furnaces  are  now  re- 
quired to  send  weekly  statements  to  J.  Leonard  Replo- 
gle,  Director  of  Steel  Supply,  T^'^ar  Industries  Board,  and 
a  duplicate  to  James  B.  Bonner,  vice-chairman  of  the 
sub-committee   on   steel   distribution   of   the   American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  similar  to  the  reports  which 
have  been  obtained  from  steel  producers  for  some  time 
past.     These  reports  give  figures  as  follows:   (1)  Ton- 
nage brought  forward  from  last  week;  (2)  tonnage  re- 
ceived  during  week;    (3)    total   tonnage;    (4)    tonnage 
shipped    during    week;    (5)    tonnage    cancelled    during 
week;    (6)   total  outstanding  tonnage  at  end  of  week; 
(7)  tonnage  produced  last  week;  (8)  stock  on  hand;  (9) 
total  number  of  furnaces;  number  in  blast;  if  reduced 
output,  state  cause.    The  report  covers  basic,  Bessemer, 
foundry,  malleable,  low  phosphorus,  Bessemer  ferrosili- 
con,  and  high  silicon  grades,  spiegeleisen,  ferromanga- 
nese  and  all  other  iron,  including  off  iron.     These  re- 
ports, it  is  intimated,,  will  assist  the  Director  of  Steel 
Supply  in  allotting  iron  to  contpanies  engaged  on  war 
work  which  need  it  badly,  or  in  commandeering  iron  for 
the  Government  when  necessary.    They  will  also  help  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  genuine  scarcity  of  iron,  so 
far  as  the  amount  available  for  actual  operations  is  con- 
cerned, or  a  theoretical  scarcity  based  on  the  fact  that 
recent  demand  has  been  greater  than  the  apparent  sup- 
ply.    Pig  iron  sellers  maintain  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  iron  for  all  users  during  1918  and  that  many 
plants,  particularly  foundries,  will  be  obliged  to  do  with- 
out, and  in  many  instances  shut  up  shop  until  supplies 
can  be  produced.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation 
might  be  partially  solved  if  there  were  immediate  im- 
provement in  railroad  transportation  so  that  coke  and 
other  blast  furnace  supplies  would  be  readily  available, 
but  under  present  conditions  it  is  obvious  that  for  some 
months  the  demand  for  iron  will  continue  to  exceed  the 
supply.    Practically  all  furnaces  are  sold  up  for  the  first 
half  of  1918  on  all  grades  of  iron.    Some  foundry  iron  is 
available  for  second  quarter.    Sales  of  iron  during  the 
week  were  at  low  ebb,  with  the  exception  of  one  lot  of 
4000  tons  of  basic  for  next  year  and  a  lot  of  1000  tons 
of  low  phosphorus  iron  for  prompt  delivery,  negotiations 
for  which  were  begun  the  week  previous.     It  is  under- 
stood that  the  National  Radiator  Co.  is  still  unable  to 
proctjre  all  of  the  12,000  tons  of  foundry  iron  it  needs 
for  next  year  because  it  is  not  on  war  work.     Requests 
for  priority  shipmtmts  from  Washington  are  becoming 
more  frequent  and  shipping  schedules  of  the  furnaces 
are  considerably  disturbed.    In  at  least  a  few  instances, 
furnaces  still  owe  iron  which  was  scheduled  for  ship- 
ment last  July,    Ah  the  needs  of  war  contractors  for  iron 
grow  more  acute,  further  upsetting  of  shipments  on  reg- 
ular contracts  is  to  be  expected.     We  quote  the  follow- 
ing standard   grades  of   iron   f.o.b.  furnace,  to  which 
freight  U>  destination  should  be  added; 

Baiit«rn   Pennnylvania  No.    1    X....  134.00 

FCantern  Penniiylvnnia  No.  2  X 38.50 

RaKtcrn  I'ennaylvants  No.  3  foaiMlry 33.00 

VIrKlnIa  No.  t  X 83.50 

Virginia  No.  2  foundry 83.00 

BafiTc 83.00 

Oray  forxe  • •• 82.00 

BwHcmcr 86.30 

Btandard  low  phonpfloms 53  00 

Liow  phOBphonm  fropjMsr  tKtarinR) .  .  50  OO 


Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  18. 

Pig  Iron. — The  Southern  pig  iron  market  shows  very 
little  change.  Sales  in  small  lots  are  still  being  made 
with  a  small  portion  only  of  the  probable  make  during 
the  first  half  of  the  coming  year  left  to  be  offered 
and  deliveries  being  a  hard  proposition.  Car  shortage 
and  embargoes  on  connecting  lines  prevent  furnace 
companies  in  this  section  of  the  country  shipping  as 
much  iron  as  they  would  like.  Accumulated  stocks  of 
iron  remain  about  the  same  as  they  were  four  to  six 
months  ago.  The  Federal  price  schedule  is  Vjeing 
strictly  maintained,  even  home  consumers  not  being 
accommodated  with  concessions.  Inquiries  are  num- 
erous and  requests  are  being  made  for  last  half  of 
next  year,  but  no  sales  are  known  for  that  period.  As 
before,  attention  is  being  given  to  production  in  this 
territory  and  with  some  success.  The  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  furnaces  at  Thomas  are  doing  well;  the  Sloss- 
Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  is  repairing  its  No.  1  Hattie 
Ensley  furnace  at  Sheffield  and  the  new  No.  2  Hattie 
Ensley  is  making  iron.  This  furnace  will  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  275  tons.  The  Woodward  Iron  Co.,  Alabama 
Co.,  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  and  others  all 
report  production  somewhat  improved  with  prospects  of 
last  half  of  month  showing  gains  over  the  first  half, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  holiday  season  always  sees 
more  or  less  lagging  on.  the  part  of  labor. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  production  is  still  being  main- 
tained well  in  this  state,  though  there  is  loud  complaint 
that  labor  is  not  doing  all  it  can  toward  a  better  pro- 
duction. Federal  instructions  as  to  deliveries  are  inter- 
fering a  little  with  the  regular  business  though  not  in 
the  aggregate  production  by  any  means.  Satisfaction 
'is  expressed  over  the  agreement  arrived  at  between 
the  union  miners'  organization  and  the  Alabama  coal 
operators'  association  in  conferences  at  Washington 
last  week  and  this  removes  all  prospects  of  trouble 
between  the  two  interests.  Coke  production  is  off  a 
little  in  this  state,  said  to  be  caused  by  uncertainties  in 
coal  deliveries.  No  contracts  are  being  taken  by  coke 
producers,  though  sales  are  made  now  and  then,  mainly 
in  small  lots.  The  belief  is  held  here  that  there  may 
be  an  upward  revision  in  the  price  schedule  by  the 
Government  before  long. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  iron  and  steel  market  in 
the  Southern  territory  is  being  held  back  by  the  car 
situation.  Even  country  scrap  is  being  gathered  and 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  dealers'  yards.  Inquiries  are 
in  hand  for  a  large  quantity  of  scrap  to  go  into  other 
districts,  but  delivery  cannot  be  guaranteed,  hence  that 
trade  cannot  be  accepted.  Southern  consumers  of  scrap 
are  yet  considerably  below  the  Government  prices.  For 
instance  there  is  no  willingness  to  pay  any  more  than 
$22.50  per  ton  for  heavy  melting  steel,  and  hardly 
that  price,  though  the  Government  fixed  $30  as  the 
price,  at  delivery  point.  Quotations  for  scrap  iron  and 
steel  are  about  holding  their  own.  Following  prices 
are  noted: 

Old  steel  axles    $32.00  to  $33.00 

Old  steel  rails 28.00  to  30.00 

No.  1  cast 24.00  to  26.00 

Machine  turnings   17.50  to  18.50 

Cast    Iron    boringrs 13.00  to  15.00 

Railroad  wrought  No.  1 28.00  to  35.00 

Old  car  wheels 25.00  to  30.00 

Tramcar  wheels    21.00  to  25.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 21.50  to  22.50 

Stove  plate 18.50  to  20.00 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  10. 
The  situation  in  this  market  is  one  of  unrest  and 
uncertainty.  Unrest,  because  although  the  Government 
has  fixed  the  price  on  many  raw  and  fabricated  articles, 
they  cannot  be  delivered  in  most  cases,  on  account  of 
the  unfavorable  freight  situation  and  the  inability  of 
the  Eastern  mills  to  fill  orders  promptly.  Uncertainty, 
because  the  jobbers  seem  to  be  beyond  Government 
control,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  are  inclined  to 
charge  all  they  can  get.  Most  of  the  jobbers  are  ad- 
justmg  their  prices  to  those  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  a  sale-  of  three  cars  of  coke  at  $30.00  a 
ton  is  reported  in  one  instance.  A  jobber's  price  of 
4.70c.  on  bars  and  structural  material  has  been  agreed 
to  and  a"  meeting  to  be  held  in  a  day  or  two  is  ex- 
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pected  to  fix  a  price  of  8.40c.  on  sheets  and  5.05c.  basis 
on  galvanized  plates.  These  prices  will  probably  be 
generally  adhered  to  as  long  as  the  jobbers  can  get 
their  material  at  the  Government  prices.  The  advance 
in  railroad  freight  rates  on  Western  shipments  ^ill 
of  necessity  advance  the  prices  to  the  consumer.  It 
is  not  known  here  when  these  advances  go  into  effect 
or  what  they  amount  to.  The  increased  freight  rate 
may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  local  mills,  for  it 
should  allow  them  to  make  a  larger  profit  on  rolled 
steel,  bars  and  shapes,  which  is  about  all  they  handle 
that  would  likely  be  affected  by  the  increase.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  the  freight  situation,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  cannot 
get  through  a  considerable  shipment  of  structural  steel 
for  building  bridges  which  has  already  been  fabricated 
in  the  East,  but  cannot  be  shipped  for  lack  of  cars. 
With  the  railroads  themselves  on  the  "waiting  list" 
the  ordinary  builder  realizes  that  prompt  deliveries 
are  out  of  the  question. 

Bars. — Most  of  the  local  mills  are  not  quoting  bars 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  By  that  time  it  is 
expected  that  the  new  railroad  rates  will  be  in  effect. 
The  Eastern  representatives  are  quoting  at  the  Govern- 
ment figure,  but  cannot  promise  deliveries  under  six 
months  or  more.  The  Government  price  is  3.65c.  f.o.b. 
San  Francisco,  and  the  demand  is  heavy.  The  prin- 
cipal local  dealers  have  established  a  jobbing  price 
of  4.70c.,  which  is  somewhat  lower  than  two  weeks  ago. 

Structural  Material. — The  demand  for  structural 
material  is  almost  exclusively  from  the  Government  or 
for  governmental  purposes.  There  are  practically  no 
new  buildings  requiring  structural  steel  now  being 
planned  and  what  building  is  going  on  is  mostly  of 
reinforced  concrete.  The  metal  for  these  structures  is 
fabricated  in  the  local  mills.  Structural  steel  now  in 
the  jobbers'  hands  is  quoted  at  the  same  price  as 
bars.    Small  shapes  range  up  to  5.00c. 

Plates. — The  market  for  plates,  outside  of  Govern- 
ment demand,  is  very  uncertain.  For  domestic  use, 
they  are  selling  from  4.05c.  to  4.80c.  f.o.b.  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Jobbers  are  selling  on  5.05c.  base. 

Sheets. — The  lower  prices  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  sheets  has  resulted  in  bringing  about  an 
increased  demand.  This  it  is  impossible  to  meet  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  freight  cars.  Nearly  all 
the  plate  reaching  this  territory  is  for  Government 
uses.  The  jobbers  still  have  a  stock  which  they  are 
constantly  trying  to  maintain.  The  jobbers'  price  re- 
cently established  was  8.60c.,  but  it  is  expected  to  be 
8.40c.  after  the  coming  meeting  of  the  jobbers. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  situation  for  wrought  pipe  in 
this  market  is  unchanged.  The  Government  is  taking 
practically  the  entire  output  and  the  mill  representa- 
tives are  not  catching  up  on  their  shortage  of  stock. 
The  jobbers  are  selling  what  little  stock  they  have  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Government  prices. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  market  for  cast  iron  pipe  is 
quiet.  Only  one  job  of  material  size  is  in  sight.  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
receiving  bids  for  321  tons  of  4-in.,  8-in.  and  10-in. 
pipe,  but  has  not  yet  awarded  the  contract.  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  is  in  the  market  for  28  tons  of  6-in.  pipe.  There 
is  no  demand  from  private  corporations.  Prices  remain 
unchanged. 

Pig  Iron. — The  demand  for  all  grades  of  pig  iron 
remains  strong.  Some  Alabama  furnaces  are  quoting 
Government  prices  for  deliveries  during  the  first  half 
of  next  year.  For  immediate  deliveries  a  little  higher 
price  is  being  offered.  Malleable  users  are  asking  fur- 
ther supplies,  the  inquiry  for  this  grade  being  stronger 
than  for  foundry  iron.  The  demand  is  strong  for  pig  of 
a  higher  silicon  or  manganese  content,  and  the  price 
increases  as  these  contents  become  greater.  Several 
large  orders  recently  have  been  given  for  pig  in  this 
market,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment work  going  on  about  the  Bay.  As  this  Gov- 
ernment work  increases  here  and  in  other  Pacific  Coast 
foundries  the  demand  for  iron  of  certain  analysis  to 
meet  the  Government  requirements  will  show  a  corre- 
sponding increase. 


Coke, — Coke  is  much  in  demand  in  this  market  and 
is  very  hard  to  obtain  in  grades  satisfactory  to  the 
trade.  The  mills  in  the  Bay  region  are  willing  to  pay 
far  more  than  the  Government  price  if  they  can  obtain 
the  quality  that  they  want. 

Old  Materials. — The  market  for  scrap  is  heavier  and 
prices,  while  they  were  unchanged,  show  a  downward 
tendency.  The  supply  on  hand  seems  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  all  demands.  No.  1  machinery  scrap  brought 
from  $32.00  to  $35.00.  About  once  a  month  300  or  400 
tons  of  steel  scrap  arrives  from  Mexico  by  steamer. 
But  the  quantity  coming  in  this  way  is  not  enough  to. 
have  any  material  influence  on  the  quotations. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Dec.  18. 
Pig  Iron.^ — It  is  almost  impossible  for  users  to 
place  orders  with  Buffalo  district  furnaces  for  iron 
for  delivery  before  July  1,  and  unless  the  situation 
respecting  the  getting  in  of  coke  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials is  speedily  improved,  the  outlook  is  that  genuine 
famine  conditions  will  prevail.  A  marked  curtailment 
in  production  has  resulted  from  the  serious  handicap 
many  furnaces  are  laboring  under  from  the  blocking  of 
transportation  facilities.  One  producing  interest  re- 
ports that  it  has  been  practically  closed  for  about  a 
week.  It  is  now  barely  running  and  may  be  obliged 
to  bank  again  in  a  day  or  two  if  coke  does  not  come 
forward  meantime.  Another  producer  reports  a  little 
selling  is  being  done  for  last  half,  under  special  con- 
ditions, almost  entirely  to  old  customers  depending  upon 
this  interest  for  supplies.  The  aggregate  of  its  sales 
for  the  week  was  about  2000  tons,  foundry  grades.. 
As  a  rule,  furnaces  are  not  at  this  time  disposed  to 
contract  for  last  half  except  in  a  very  small  and  con- 
servative way.  There  has  been  no  change  in  prices 
and  we  continue  the  schedule  in  force  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  as  follows,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo: 

No.  1  foundry    $34.50 

No.  2  X   33.50 

No.  3  foundry   32.50 

Gray  forge 32.00 

Malleable     33.50 

Basic    33.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo 39.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Selling  conditions  seem  to 
he  somewhat  chaotic,  due  to  traffic  congestion  and  in- 
ability of  mills  to  secure  sufficient  fuel  to  keep  them 
operating.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  be- 
fore the  market  and  some  sales  of  restricted  sizes  of 
steel  bars  are  noted.  The  Government  is  taking  large 
tonnages  of  plates  and  shapes  and  of  large  rounds, 
with  the  prospect  that  after  the  first  of  the  year  there 
will  be  even  heavier  demands  for  plates  and  shapes  than 
at  present.  Priority  orders  are  filling  up  mills  to  an 
increasing  extent. 

Old  Material. — As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  pig 
iron  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  demand  for  cast 
scrap.  This  and  the  activity  in  demand  for  heavy 
melting  steel,  in  which  commodity  scarcity  is  becoming 
a  more  and  more  pronounced  feature,  is  causing  the 
whole  list  to  become  stronger.  Machine  shop  turnings, 
heavy  axle  turnings,  bundled  sheet  scrap  and  No.  1 
busheling,  particularly,  show  more  active  demand.  The 
inquiry  for  heavy  melting  steel  is  so  great  that  dealers 
believe  the  price  would  speedily  reach  $50  if  left  to  the 
ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand,  freed  from  the 
Government  price  limit.  We  quote  dealers'  asking 
prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel    $29.00  to  $30.00 

Low  phosphoru.s 40.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought S4  00  to  M5  00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast. . .  .    ."{l.OO  to  32.00 

Iron  axles 4  5.00 

Steel    axles    4.'). 00 

Carwheels    33.00  to  34.00 

Railroad  malleable  31.00  to  32.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   18.00  to  18.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings  26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings 19.00  to  20.00 

Iron    rails     37.00  to  38.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate  22.00  to  23.00 

Wrought   pipe    26.00  to  27.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 26.00  to  27.00 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 17.00  to  18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 19.00  to  20.00 
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New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  19. 

Pig  Iron. — Demand  continues  very  active  and  to  a 
large  extent  unsatisfied.  An  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culty w^ith  which  orders  are  placed  was  furnished  by 
an  inquiry  for  6000  tons  of  foundry  iron  which  was 
quietly  circulated  within  the  last  few  days  for  delivery 
the  first  half  of  next  year.  The  would-be  buyer  was 
unable  to  place  the  business  and  many  other  inquirers 
for  smaller  tonnages  had  similar  experience.  The 
•American  Locomotive  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  3000  tons 
of  various  grades,  including  low  and  high  silicon  foun- 
dry iron  and  basic,  for  delivery  first  quarter  of  1918  at 
its  Richmond  plant.  Very  little  Southern  iron  is  being 
sold,  but  a  few  melters  who  are  afraid  they  will  not 
be  able  to  obtain  enough  Northern  iron  to  meet  their 
requirements  are  buying  the  Southern  product.  The 
railroad  situation  is  still  unsatisfactory  and  the  snow 
and  cold  weather  have  made  the  movement  of  freight 
trains  slower  than  usual.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  permits  for  exports.  For  early  delivery  we  quote 
as  follows: 

No.  1  X $35.25 

No.  2  X 34.25 

No.  2  Plain 33.75 

No.  2  Southern   (rail  and  water)   +,. .  .?38.75  to  39.25 

No.  2  Southern  (all  rail)    39.15  to  39.65 

No.   2   X   Virginia    37.00  to  37.25 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  for  domestic  ferroman- 
ganese  is  quiet  but  firm.  While  sales  of  a  few  small 
lots  have  been  made  in  the  last  week  at  about  $245, 
it  is  not  believed  that  further  purchases  could  be  made 
under  $250,  which  is  now  the  general  quotation  for  any 
delivery.  One  inquiry  has  come  up  for  1200  tons  for 
second  and  third  quarter  delivery,  besides  one  for  350 
tons  for  first  half.  The  spiegeleisen  market  is  prob- 
ably a  little  firmer,  but  only  moderately  active.  One 
consumer  is  in  the  market  for  1800  tons  for  delivery 
in  the  second  and  third  quarter,  while  another  will 
probably  buy  2000  to  3000  tons  for  next  year.  The 
quotation  is  $60  furnace.  Imports  of  ferromanganese 
in  November  were  probably  the  lowest  in  any  month  in 
two  years — less  than  1000  tons.  It  is  also  reported 
that  domestic  production  is  falling  off  rapidly  due  to  the 
shutting  down  of  numerous  furnaces.  Ferrosilicon,  50 
per  cent,  is  strong  and  active  at  $150  to  $175.  The 
fact  that  certain  European  countries  are  demanding  75 
per  cent  to  90  per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  use  in  making 
hydrogen  gas  is  seriously  interfering  with  the  regular 
output  of  the  50  per  cent  grade  in  certain  localities. 
Ferrotungsten  is  quoted  at  $2.40  to  $2.50  per  lb.  of 
contained  tungsten,  New  York,  with  the  ore  concen- 
lirates  selling  at  between  $20  to  $26  per  unit  in  60  per 
cent  material,  depending  on  the  grade.  Ferrovanadium 
ranges  from  $4  to  $5,  Pittsburgh,  per  lb.  of  contained 
vanadium  for  prompt  delivery  in  small  lots.  Ferro- 
carbon-titanium,  15  to  18  per  cent,  is  selling  at  8c.  per 
lb.  in  carload  lots,  10c.  per  lb.  in  ton  lots  and  12  %c. 
per  lb,  in  lots  less  than  a  ton,  f.o.b.  Su.spension  Bridge, 
New  York. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.  —  New  buying  is  substan- 
tially negligible.  Dullness  is  particularly  true  of  ex- 
port trade.  Added  to  the  uncertainties  of  securing 
licenseH,  and  in  particular  of  getting  transportation  on 
the  railroads,  let  alone  securing  ship  space,  is  the  spe- 
cial procedure  which  has  to  be  followed  in  the  case 
of  shipments  for  Allied  Governments,  or  for  a  buyer 
in  a  neutral  country.  For  the  Allied  Governments  per- 
mits for  railroad  transportation  have  to  be  made 
through  one  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  the 
Traffic  Executive,  so  called,  at  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  according  to  regulations  made  by  these  repre- 
sentatives and  the  export  division  of  the  general  oper- 
ating committee  of  the  Eastern  railroads.  In  the  case 
of  a  shipment  to  a  neutral  country,  the  permit  of  the 
ship  company  must  be  obtained  before  railroads  or 
mills  will  consider  the  business.  A  recent  sale  of  1500 
tons  of  plates  for  use  in  one  of  the  allied  countries  is 
noted  at  4.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  a  little  over  300  tons 
for  a  French  railroad  has  been  offered  to  a  mill  at 
5c.  at  the  mill.  Many  forms  of  finished  steel  are  ob- 
tainable in  round  lota  in  60  to  90  days,  but  conditions 


beyond  the  control  of  the  mills  are  a  decided  check. 
Increasing  quantities  of  material  for  Government  use 
appear  to  be  going  to  the  mills  and  no  concern  is  felt 
over  the  diminished  demand  for  private  domestic  con- 
sumption. The  surprising  figure  of  77  per  cent  for  the 
rate  of  November  fabricating  business  follows  61*^ 
per  cent  for  October,  yet  there  are  no  developments  in 
private  building  work.  We  quote  mill  shipments  of 
steel  bars  at  3.095c.,  New  York;  shapes  3.195c.,  plates 
3.445c.  and  bar  iron  3.695c.,  New  York.  Out  of  store 
prices  are  Ic.  higher  and  to  all  must  be  added  3  per 
cent  of  the  freight  charge  for  the  transportation  tax. 

Old  Material. — The  heavy  snow  has  multiplied  the 
troubles  of  the  scrap  dealers  and  the  movement  of  old 
material  during  the  past  few  days  has  been  very  light. 
The  scarcity  of  pig  iron  is  reflected  in  high  prices  being 
paid  for  the  various  grades  of  cast-iron  scrap.  Cast- 
iron  carwheels,  particularly,  are  in  demand  and  con- 
siderably higher  prices  have  been  paid.  For  relaying 
rails  there  is  a  wide  range  of  prices,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  rail  and  other  considerations,  and  as 
high  as  $75  per  ton  has  been  paid.  The  demand  for 
heavy  melting  steel  is  fairly  active  and  prices  are  some- 
what higher.  We  quote  prices  of  brokers  as  follows  to 
New  York  producers  and  dealers,  per  gross  ton,  New 
York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap   (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania $26.00  to  $26.50 

Old    steel    rails     (short    lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 26.00  to  26.50 

Relaying  rails   60.00  to    70.00 

ReroUing  rails 38.00  to  39.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 41.00  to  42.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought    32.00  to  33.00 

Wrought-iron  track  scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought  long 32.00  to  33.00 

Light  iron 9.00  to  10.00 

Cast   borings    (clean) 17.50  to  18.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    17.50  to  18.00 

•  Mixed  borings  and  turnings   14.00  to  15.00 

Wrought-lron    pipe     (1    in.    minimum 

diameter),  not  under  2  ft.  long....  28.00  to  28.50 

Dealers  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting 
as  follows  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  but  for 
delivery  to  cupola  platforms  of  Brooklyn  foundries 
about  $3  more  is  quoted: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $29.00  to  $30.00 

No.    1   heavy   cast    (column,   building 

materials,  etc. )    23.00  to  24.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,   cast   boilers, 

etc.)    23.00  to  24.00 

StoVe  plate 20.00  to  21.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 29.00  to  30.00 

Old  carwheels    33.00  to  35.00 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — The  cast-iron  pipe  market  is  almost 
at  a  standstill,  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  Government 
officials  to  take  any  action  in  regard  to  prices.  Nominal 
quotations  continue  at  $56.50  for  6-in.  and  heavier  and 
$59.50  for  4-in. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Dec.  18. 

The  ore  shipping  season  has  come  to  a  close  with 
all  consumers  practically  sure  that  they  will  have 
enough  ore  to  last  them  until  the  opening  of  the  next 
season's  navigation.  The  water  shipments  for  the  sea- 
son, 62,498,901  gross  tons,  were  2,235,297  tons  behind 
last  year,  but  look  large  when  compared  with  years  pre- 
vious to  1916  when  50,000,000  tons  was  not  reached. 
The  shipments  for  the  season  are  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  what  had  been  expected  until  a  remarkable 
record  was  made  in  November,  this  being  possible 
because  of  good  weather  that  lasted  through  the  month. 
December  shipments  were  911,475  tons,  being  far  ahead 
of  any  previous  December  except  last  year,  when 
1,085,900  tons  was  moved.  The  last  ore  cargoes  were 
shipped  from  Escanaba  Dec.  12.  However,  navigation 
was  practically  brought  to  a  close  three  or  four  days 
earlier  by  the  cold  wave,  which  caused  a  suspension 
of  movement  of  boats  from  Duluth,  and  compelled  some 
vessels  that  had  gone  to  Lake  Superior  ports  for 
cargoes  to  lay  up  there  for  the  winter.  Shipments  of 
Lake  Superior  ore  to  inland  blast  furnaces  in  Novem- 
ber amounted  to  3,562,442  gross  tons,  making  the  move- 
ment to  furnaces  for  the  season  up  to  Dec.  1  34,779,452 
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tons,  as  compared  with  35,521,229  tons  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year.  The  amount  of  ore  on  dock 
Dec.  1  is  slightly  heavier  than  on  that  date  last  year. 
Lake  Erie  docks  held  10,023,743  tons  on  Dec.  1,  as  com- 
pared with  9,958,306  tons  on  Dec.  1,  1916.  We  quote 
prices  as  follows:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  old  range 
non-Bessemer,  $5.20;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70;  Mesaba 
non-Bessemer,   $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  foundry  and 
malleable  iron  for  the  first  half,  and  an  increased 
volume  of  inquiry  for  last  half  contracts  for  both  grades. 
Furnaces  are  taking  care  of  their  regular  trade  as  far 
as  they  are  able  to  for  the  first  half,  and  most  pro- 
ducers are  booking  last  half  orders.  The  contracts  in 
all  cases  are  not  subject  to  revision  should  there  be 
a  readjustment  in  prices.  There  is  still  a  heavy  un- 
satisfied demand  for  basic  iron.  Among  Government 
inquiries  is  one  for  2000  to  3000  tons  of  foundry  and 
malleable  iron  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.  Southern  furnaces  are  well  sold  up  for  the  first 
half,  and  several  have  no  iron  to  offer  for  that  delivery 
but  are  taking  on  some  last  half  contracts.  Several 
sales  of  high  silicon  Southern  iron  in  lots  of  500  tons 
and  under  were  made  during  the  week.  Many  foundries 
are  using  more  scrap  than  usual  and  desire  iron  run- 
ning 4.25  per  cent  and  higher  in  silicon  in  their  mixture. 
Little  high  silicon  iron  is  being  produced  at  present  by 
Northern  furnaces.  There  is  considerable  inquiry  for 
Ohio  silvery  iron,  which  is  very  scarce,  and  furnaces 
are  far  behind  on  shipments.  The  cold  weather  has 
interfered  with  blast  furnace  operations,  and  this  with 
the  unimproved  car  situation  is  making  it  more  difficult 
for  consumers  to  secure  iron  as  needed.  While  no 
foundries  are  reported  as  compelled  to  shut  down, 
some  have  a  very  limited  supply  of  iron  on  hand.  The 
curtailment  in  the  automobile  production  has  affected 
some  of  the  large  malleable  foundries  that  specialize  in 
automobile  castings,  and  these  are  now  looking  for 
Government  orders  to  replace  their  automobile  business. 
While  their  melt  has  fallen  off,  they  expect  that  they 
will  need  all  the  iron  they  have  purchased,  and  have 
notified  producers  that  they  wish  deliveries  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  contracts.  We  quote,  delivered  Cleve- 
land, as  follows: 

Bessemer     $37.25 

Basic 33.30 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 33.30 

Southern  No.   2   foundry 37.00 

Gray  forge 32.30 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 46.12 

Standard  low  phosphorus.  Valley  furnace 50.00 

Coke. — There  has  been  no  relief  in  the  coke  shortage, 
and  some  furnaces  having  Government  work  have  found 
it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  fuel  administrator  to  se- 
cure small  lots  for  prompt  shipment.  Brokers  have 
been  able  for  the  most  part  to  cover  their  regular  trade 
with  foundry  coke  contracts,  and  are  receiving  numer- 
ous inquiries  from  other  sources,  but  are  unable  to  se- 
cure any  additional  coke  to  sell. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, — The  demand  for  steel  for 
Government  requirements  continues  heavy,  and  con- 
sumers are  pressing  the  mills  for  deliveries  on  steel  for 
Government  work.  While  there  have  been  a  number 
of  suspensions  of  contracts  and  some  cancellations  in 
the  automobile  field,  a  renewal  of  activity  in  this  field 
is  shown  by  the  placing  of  specifications  for  round  lot 
shipments  wanted  during  January  by  one  of  the  largest 
automobile  manufacturers.  There  is  a  large  volume  of 
inquiry  for  semi-finished  steel,  particularly  for  sheet 
bars,  but  the  supply  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. One  consumer,  who  was  asking  for  2500  tons 
of  sheet  bars  a  month,  offered  to  take  any  quantity 
at  any  time,  and  a  Cleveland  mill  took  the  order  on 
that  basis.  The  demand  for  structural  material  has 
improved.  This  has  been  very  light  for  some  time 
because  of  the  high  prices,  and  at  least  one  mill  is 
able  to  take  orders  for  structural  shapes  for  prompt 
shipments.  The  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  has  given  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  an  order  for  4000  tons  of  steel  for 
the  new  ordnance  works  of  the  Morgan  Engineering 
Co.,  Alliance,  and  the  building  program  of  this  com- 
pany calls  for  additional  structures  requiring  3000  tons 
more.  The  Navy  Department  has  placed  a  350-ton 
hammer  head  crane  with  the  McMyler  Interstate  Co., 


Bedford,  Ohio.  This  will  require  2500  tons  of  steel. 
The  Government  received  bids  for  three  of  these  cranes, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  other  two  will  not  be 
placed  at  present.  The  John  Gill  &  Sons  Co.,  Cleveland, 
general  contractor,  will  place  contracts  shortly  for  2500 
tons  of  steel  for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Library  build- 
ing. The  Republic  Structural  Iron  Works  Co.  was  low 
bidder  for  900  tons  for  an  addition  to  the  municipal 
light  plant  in  Cleveland.  Among  inquiries  pending  is 
one  for  1900  tons  of  structural  material  for  work  for 
the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  and  another  for  1500  tons  for 
a  municipal  bridge  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  steel  rails  for  early  shipment,  and 
several  small  lot  sales  are  reported  at  $70  to  $75.  The 
demand  for  steel  bars  for  early  shipment  is  active. 
The  demand  for  plates  has  quieted  down  somewhat, 
and  these  are  now  quoted  at  4c.  to  4.25c.  by  a  local  mill 
that  is  making  sales  at  higher  than  the  Government 
price.  To  replace  the  wrecking  tug  Favorite,  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  the  Great  Lake  Towing  Co., 
Cleveland,  will  build  a  large  tug,  200  tons  of  steel  for 
which  will  be  furnished  by  several  mills.  Makers  of 
hard  steel  bars  have  reduced  prices  from  3.25c.  to  3c. 
at  mill,  which  is  now  being  generally  quoted.  As  no 
extra  is  charged  for  twisting,  the  price  of  these  bars 
for  reinforcing  purposes  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
same  basis  as  soft  steel  bars  without  Government  regu- 
lation. The  demand  for  black  and  blue  annealed  sheets 
continues  heavy,  and  some  of  the  mills  are  entirely  sold 
up  for  the  first  quarter.  Galvanized  sheets  are  moving 
rather  slowly.  We  quote  warehouse  prices  as  follows: 
Steel  bars,  4.03  %c.;  plates,  4.38  %c.;  structural  mate- 
rial, 4.13l^c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  5.35c.;  No. 
28  black  sheets,  6.35c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  7.60c. 
Old  Material. — The  condition  of  the  scrap  market 
has  become  very  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  dealer.  Owing  to  the  regulation  of  prices, 
dealers  claim  that  they  cannot  do  business  at  a  profit 
on  heavy  melting  steel,  borings  and  turnings.  Pro- 
ducers are  unwilling  to  sell  heavy  melting  steel  under 
$30,  the  Government  price,  and  mills  will  not  pay  more 
than  that.  As  a  result,  many  dealers  are  making  no 
efforts  to  do  business  in  the  Government  regulated 
grades.  Some  of  the  mills  would  buy  steel  scrap,  but 
there  is  no  inducement  to  the  dealers  to  make  sales  at 
the  Government  price,  unless  they  can  buy  at  lower 
prices.  There  are  some  reports,  not  confirmed,  that 
dealers  have  paid  higher  than  the  Government  price 
for  heavy  melting  steel  to  cover  on  high  priced  short 
sales.  While  not  active,  the  market  is  very  firm,  and 
prices  on  several  grades  are  higher.  There  is  a  good 
demand  from  steel  foundries  for  low  phosphorus  melt- 
ing scrap,  sales  of  which  are  being  made  from  $38  to 
$39.     Dealers  quote,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Per  Cfroaa   Ton 

Steel  rails $26.00  to  $27.00 

Steel  rails,  rerolling 36.00  to  37.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft 34.50  to  35.50 

Iron  rails    35.00  to  36.00 

Steel  car  axles    45.00  to  46.00 

Heavy  tnelting  steel 29.00  to  30.00 

Cast   borings    18.00  to  18.40 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  18.25  to  18.75 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 34.00  to  35.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  steel  scrap....  24.50  to  25.50 

Carwheels    26.50  to  27.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 50.00  to  60.00 

Agricultural   malleable    22.00  to  23  00 

Railroad    malleable    28.00  to  29.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 23.00  to  24.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 20.00  to  20.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   car   axles    $44.00  to  $45.00 

No.  1  busheling 24.00  to    25.00 

No.  1  cast 24.00  to    25.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   18.00  to    18.50 

Stove  plate   18.00  to    18.50 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — There  is  a  heavy  demand 
for  bolts  and  nuts  for  Government  work  and  for  the 
Allies.  Among  inquiries  pending  is  one  from  the 
Quartermaster's  department  of  the  Army  for  35,000,- 
000  bolts.  A  heavy  volume  of  rivet  orders  is  coming 
out  for  shipyards.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
has  placed  7500  tons  of  rivets  for  an  Eastern  ship- 
yard, and  two  other  orders  from  the  East,  aggregating 
6000  to  8000  tons,  are  pending.  Several  other  in- 
quiries have  come  from  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  We  quote  rivets  at  4.65c.,  Pittsburgh,  for 
structural  and  4.75c.  for  boiler  rivets. 
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Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  18 — (By  Wi7-e). 
Pig  Iron. — The  outstanding  feature  is  the  heavy  buy- 
ing of  southern  basic  iron  by  nearby  melters.  One  con- 
tract involves  10,000  tons  while  another  is  under  nego- 
tiation calling  for  about  double  that  tonnage.  This 
iron  is  for  first  half  shipment  and  it  is  rumored  that 
the  recent  bookings  made  by  an  Alabama  furnace  have 
about  exhausted  its  first  half  supply.  Foundry  iron 
sales  are  confined  to  off  iron  that  different  producing 
interests  can  offer.  Very  little  can  be  had  that  is  not 
high  in  sulphur  and  even  this  off  iron  is  taken  without 
delay  by  melters  who  have  to  fill  in  on  their  first  half 
requirements.  A  little  high  silicon  iron  in  the  south 
was  offered  this  week,  but  the  furnace  interests  having 
this  for  sale  cannot  take  on  much  future  business.  The 
foundries  are  more  anxious  than  heretofore  to  contract 
for  a  last  half  supply,  believing  that  the  present  base 
price  of  $33  will  probably  be  increased  instead  of  re- 
duced. Selling  agencies  are  not  urging  purchasers  to 
buy  for  the  delivery  named  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
important  transactions  may  be  postponed  until  after 
the  holidays.  Based  on  freight  rate  of  $2.90,  Birming- 
ham, and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati 
as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft $35.90 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  No.  2 34,26 

Basic,    Northern    34.26 

Coke. — The  situation  continues  to  grow  worse  and 
shipments  that  producers  are  able  to  start  forward  are 
subject  to  almost  indefinite  delays.  Connellsville  and 
Wise  County  operators  are  the  only  ones  that  are  now 
taking  on  any  new  business,  with  the  exception  of 
some  by-product  coke  that  is  available,  but  the  amount 
is  exceedingly  limited.  The  nearby  foundries  are  run- 
ning very  close  to  shore  on  a  supply  and  unless  ship- 
ments are  moved  more  promptly  within  the  next  few 
-days  a  few  of  them  will  be  compelled  to  close  down. 

Finished  Material. — The  local  warehouses  have  now 
decided  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  18  %c.  freight 
rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati,  although  heretofore 
they  only  added  18c,  so  as  to  make  even  figures.  The 
following  are  jobbers'  quotations:  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
4.08 %c.  Twisted  bars  are  as  follows:  %  x  1^/4 -in., 
4.23»^c.;  %-in.,  4.33y2C.;  »^-in.,  4.43V2C.;  %-in.,  4.63y2C., 
and  ^/4-in.,  4.88^/4c.  Structural  shapes  are  4.18%c.; 
plates,  ^-in.  and  heavier,  4A3^^c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  5.43  ^/^c.  Cold  rolled  shafting  10  per  cent  dis- 
count from  list.  Business  is  curtailed  as  few  ship- 
ments could  be  made  to  out-of-town  customers  on  ac- 
count of  the  railroad  congestion.  Local  building  oper- 
ations are  also  temporarily  suspended.  The  warehouse 
price  of  wire  nails  is  $4.10  per  keg  base.  The  mill 
quotation  on  No.  28  black  sheets  is  5.18%c.  and  No. 
28  galvanized  sheets,  6.43 %c.,  f.o.b.  cars  Cincinnati  or 
Newport,  Ky. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  state  that  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  wrought  scrap  from  the  rolling  mills,  but  they 
are  still  very  much  handicapped  in  getting  shipments 
forward.  For  the  past  week  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  ship  anything  to  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  milder 
weather  has  relieved  the  situation  only  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent. Priority  orders  are  of  course  necessary  and  these 
cause  considerable  delay.  The  following  are  dealers' 
prices,  f.o.b.  cars,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati: 

Per  Oroat   Ton 

Bundled  Nhcet  scrap $17.60  to  118.00 

Old  Iron  rail* 82.00  to  82.60 

r/,.i..,,i„o.  rnii.    r,o  lb.  and  up 44,00  to  44.60 

I  rallN 88.00  to  38.50 

1:  ttMl  Ncrap 26.60  to  26.00 

81...  i ..,.   iuoltlng 24.riOto  2r).0(« 

Old  carwheel*   27.00  to  27. r.' 

Per   Net   Ton 

So.  1  railroad  wrouirht 12900  to  |29,60 

r.uHi  l.orlnic"    13.00  to  18,60/ 

H'             '    inKM   13.00  to  18.60 

I                     ,t«t    18.60to  19,00 

ilnenr  cast 25.00  to  26,60 

I                     [I H.OOto  14.60 

40.00  to  40.60 

1,               .•  tire*  (•mooth  in«ui»i) . . . .  sn  r.n  lo  34.00 

rii»«!H  ;iii<l  flues '     ""  '"  15.60 

.M,ill«-al)W;    cast    •     20.00 

llallroud  tank  and  sheet  i  i     'i  i'>  15,0(t 


Powdered  Coal  for  Malleable  Iron  Melting 

POWDERED  coal  as  a  fuel  for  melting  malleable 
iron  is  being  used  only  experimentally  but  should 
prove  adaptable  to  this  service  according  to  views 
brought  out  in  a  paper  presented  by  Joseph  Harring- 
ton, Chicago,  before  the  American  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  Sept.  25.  He 
said  that  he  knows  of  but  one  instance  of  malleable 
iron  melted  with  powdered  coal  on  a  commercial  scale 
and  this,  though  brief,  indicated  that  had  the  work  been 
continued  economical  operation  would  have  been 
effected. 

Sustained  high  temperatures  which  he  attaches  to 
the  use  of  powdered  coal  leads  him  to  believe  that  this 
form  of  fuel  will  reduce  the  time  required  for  heating 
the  charge  to  the  melting  point  and  for  melting  it  after 
that  point  is  reached.  This  he  held  advantageous,  con- 
tending that  during  the  heating  period  combustion  is 
least  complete  and  the  loss  of  fuel  greatest  and  that  in 
the  melting  period  loss  of  valuable  ingredients  in  the 
iron  is  most  likely  to  take  place,  so  that  increased 
rapidity  in  both  events  leads  to  economy. 

After  all  of  the  iron  is  liquified  and  covered  with 
slag  it  is,  he  explained,  protected  from  the  effects  of 
furnace  gases,  and  the  presence  of  more  or  less  oxygen 
has  no  appreciable  effect  on  it,  so  that  excess  air  can 
be  proportioned  to  produce  high  temperatures.  He 
believes  that  with  powdered  coal  these  may  exceed  3000 
deg.  In  this  connection  he  said  that  the  flame,  using 
powdered  coal,  can  be  controlled  so  that  complete  com- 
bustion will  take  place  within  5  or  6  ft.  of  the  burner 
even  when  it  is  delivering  500  or  600  lb.  of  coal  per 
hour.  The  point  of  most  intense  temperature,  he  added, 
is  about  at  the  end  of  the  flame,  and  a  pile  of  iron 
should  liquify  promptly,  as  the  flame  temperature  is 
perhaps  as  high  as  3500  to  4000  deg, 

Efifect  on  Furnace  Lining 

Regarding  the  effect  that  the  flame  of  powdered  coal 
may  have  on  the  brick  of  the  furnace  lining,  he  con- 
tended that  this  should  be  no  greater  than  with  ordi- 
nary methods,  as  the  powdered  coal  jet  does  not  im- 
pinge directly  on  brick  work.  Good  brick,  he  believes, 
should  withstand  a  temperature  of  2800  deg,  indefinitely 
and  3000  deg.  for  moderate  periods,  and  he  doubts  that 
these  temperatures  are  frequently  reached  in  malleable 
furnaces. 

Flexing  effect,  he  held,  is  more  serious,  but  he  feels 
that  this  can  be  kept  under  control.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  furnace  slag,  he  said,  does  not  differ  in 
quality  from  the  analysis  of  coal  ash  and  the  addition 
of  melted  coal  ash  to  the  bath  does  not  alter  anything 
except  the  range  of  its  chemical  constituents.  Should 
the  coal  ash  bring  one  element  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
others,  he  suggests  that  it  would  be  possible  to  intro- 
duce materials  to  counteract  this. 

All  the  evidence  which  he  has  been  able  to  obtain 
from  his  experience  with  this  fuel  in  malleable  service 
indicates,  he  said,  that  there  was  an  actual  diminution 
in  the  burning  out  of  carbon  to  the  extent  of  2  to  5 
per  cent,  rendering  it  necessary  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  new  pig  in  the  charge  to  that  extent  in  order  that 
the  character  of  the  iron  be  the  same. 


The  Minster  Machine  Co.,  Minster,  Ohio,  is  making 
additions  to  its  plant  that  will  be  30  x  200  ft.  and  72  x 
150  ft.,  both  one  story  and  of  brick  and  steel  con- 
struction. Nearly  all  equipment  has  been  purchased 
but  the  company  is  in  the  market  for  an  8  or  10-ton 
electric  crane,  floor  operated. 


The  Greaves-Klusman  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  builder 
if  engine  and  automatic  lathes,  has  purchased  the  plant 
•  md  equipment  of  the  Champion  Tool  Works,  Cincinnati, 
and  will  use  the  property  as  an  erecting  plant  in  addi- 
tion to  its  own  present  works. 


The  Wharton  Steel  Co.,  Wharton,  N.  J.,  has  again 
placed  its  No.  1  blast  furnace  in  operation,  following 
the  recent  fire  which  destroyed  a  section  of  the  works. 
The  rebuilding  and  repairs  were  accomplished  in  14 
days. 
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Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb.,  New  York,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.; 
Boston,  21.5c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  13.5c.;  Cin- 
cinnati, 18.5c.;  Indianapolis,  20c.;  Chicago,  21.5c.;  St. 
Louis,  27c.;  Kansas  City,  47c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000 
lb.;  St.  Paul,  35.5c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver, 79c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Omaha,  47c.; 
minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham, 46c.;  Pacific  Coast,  75c.;  minimum  carload, 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c.;  minimum  carload,  40,000  lb. 
and  85c.;  minimum  carload,  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas 
City  is  40e.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to 
Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.,  to  St.  Paul 
35.5c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c.,  mini- 
mum carload  46,000  lb.  A  3  per  cent  transportation 
tax  now  applies. 

Structural  Material 

I-beam,  3  to  15  in. ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.  angles,  3  to  6  in 
on  one  or  both  legs,  14  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in.  and 
over,  3c. 

Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $3.50  base  per  keg,  galvanized,  1-in.  and 
longer,  including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an 
advance  over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1-in.,  $2.50. 
Bright  basic  wire,  $3.35  per  100  lb.  ;  annealed  fence  wire, 
Nos.  6  to  9,  $3.25  ;  galvanized  wire,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  barb 
wire,  and  fence  staples,  $4.35  ;  painted  barb  wire,  $3.65  ; 
polished  fence  staples,  $3.65.;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.40  base ; 
•these  prices  being  subject'  to  the  usual  advances  for  the 
smaller  trade,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point 
of  delivery,  terms  60  days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash 
In  10  days.  Discounts  on  woven-wire  fencing  are  47  per 
cent  off  list  for  carload  lots,  46  per  cent  for  1000-rod  lots. 
and  45  per  cent  off  for  small  lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets 

Large  rivets $4.65  base 

7.15  in.  X  6  in.  smaller  and  shorter  rivets.  .45-10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts  h.p.  nuts,  %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 50-10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Liirger  and  longer  sizes 40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter 40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer .35-5  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  %  in.  x  5  In. 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads  40-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes. 40  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts 50-10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.   1.  2,   3 50  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.  blank 2.50c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed   nuts,   hex.,   blank 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.,  tapped 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  hex.,   tapped 2.10c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  and  hex.  nuts,  blank 2.25c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  and  hex.  nuts,  tapped 2.00c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts. 

%  in.  and  larger 60-10-1 6  per  cent  off  list 

9/16  in.  and  smaller 70.5  percent  off  ll.st 

Stove  bolts   70-10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts    2%  per  cent  extra  for  bulk 

Tire  bolts 50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

The  above  discounts  are  from  present  lists  now  in  effect. 

All  prices  carry  standard  extras. 

Wire  Rods 

No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, $57  ;  chain  rods,  $65  ;  screw,  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and 
other  rods  of  that  character,  $65.  A  tentative  differential 
of  $10  per  ton  over  soft  rods  for  high  carbon  rods  has  been 
agreed  upon. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes  9/16   in.  and  larger,   $5  to   $5.50;    %    in 
7/16  In.  and   %   In.,  $7,  base.    Boat  spikes,  $5.25  per  100  lb 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.     Track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  7c.  to  7  50c 
to  railroads,  and  8c.  to  8.50c.  In  small  lots  for  fairly  prompt 
shipment. 

Terne  Plate 

Effective  Nov.  7,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plates  are  as 
follows:  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $15  per  package;  8-lb.  coating 
L  C,  $15.30;  12-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $16.75;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C 
$17.75;  20-lb.  coating,  L  C,  $19;  25-lb.  coating,  L  C.  $20 ' 
30-lb.  coating,  L  C,  $21  ;  35-lb.  coating.  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb  coat- 
ing, I.  C,  $23  per  package/ all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  2.90c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and  4  50c 
to  5c.  from  warehouse  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment 
Refined  iron  bars,  3.50c.  In  carload  and  larger  lots,  f.o  b   mill" 


Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  are  to  jobbers  for  carload  lots  on 
I  lie  I'iltsburgh  basing  card,  as  announced  Nov.  5  by  the 
(joveriiineiit  on  steel  pipe,  those  on  iron  pipe  being  the  same 
;is  ()uoled  for  some  time: 


Steel 

Inches  Black 

%,  %  and  %....    44 

%    48 

%  to  3 51 


2    44 

2%    to   6 47 

7   to    12 44 

13  and  14 341/2 

15    32 


Butt  Weld 

Iron 

Galv.  Inches  Black 

171/2        %  and  14 23 

331/.        %    24 

37%        V2    28 

%  to  1% 33 

Lap  Weld 


311/. 
341/] 
30  Mi 


1%    

1%    

2    

2%    to   6. 
7   to   12.. 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


%,  %  and  % 40  22  i/^ 

Va    45  321/^ 

%  to  1% 49  361/. 

2   to   3 50  371/. 


%.  y*  and 
% 


18 
25 
26 
28 
25 


22 

27 


Galv. 

+  4 

-1-3 

10 

17 


3 
11 
12 
15 
12 


to   1% 33 


Lap  Weld,  extra' strong,  plain  ends 


2    42  301/a 

2%    to   4 45  33 'i 

4%    to   6 44  3214 

7   to   8 40  261/^ 

9   to    12. 35  211/j 


iy4   

%    

2    

2%  to  4. 
41/2  to  6, 
7  to  8. 


...  19 

...  25 

...  27 

...  29 

...  28 

20 

9   to   12 15 


5 
14 
18 


4 
11 
14 
17 
16 
8 
3 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
H  Mowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variations  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%  points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
l)urgh,  announced  Nov.  13,  as  agreed  upon  by  manufacturers 
and   the  Government: 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

31/2  to  414  in 34 

2%  to  3%  in 24 

2%   in 17 

1%  to  2  in 13 


Charcoal  Iron 

3%  to  4%  in 12% 

3  to  3%  in +    5 

2%  to  2%  in +   7% 

2  to  2%  in -f  22% 

1%    to   1%   in +35 

ainndard  Commercial  Seamless — Cold  Drawn  or  Hot  Rolled 


Per  Net  Ton 

1  In $340 

1%  in 280 

1%  in 270 

1%  in 220 


Per  Net  Ton 

1%  in $220 

2  to  21/2  in 190 

2%  to  3%  in 180 

4  in 200 

4%  to  5  in 220 

These  prices  do  not  apply  to  special  specifications  for  loco- 
motive tubes  nor  to  special  specifications  for  tubes  for  the 
Navy  Department,  which  will  be  subject  to  special  negotia- 
tion. 

Sheets 

Makers'    prices    for    mill    shipments    on    sheets    of   United 
States  standard  gage,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  in  10  days. 
[Open-hearth  stock,  $5  per  ton  above  these  prices.] 

Blue  Annealed — Bessemer  Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.  3  to  8 420 

Nos.  9  and  10 [',' '   425 

Nos.  11  and  12 '      "*   430 

Nos.  13  and  14 ]    "*    43^ 

Nos.  15  and  16 \\   4^45 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.  17  to  21 4  80 

Nos.  22  and  24 "    485 

Nos.  25  and  26 40ft 

No.  27 : 495 

No.  28 .:::::■••  loo 

No-  30 5.15 

Galvanized  Black  Sheet  Oage — Bessemer 

Nos.  10  and  11 k  ??; 

Nos.  12  and  14 ] '    lil 

Nos.  15  and  16 rra 

Nos.   17  to  21 r2c 

'^^"-   22  and  24 g-go 


Nos. 


Nos.  25  and  26 gSc 

No.  27 : : Ill 


No.  28 
No.  29 
No.  30 


6.25 
6.50 
6.75 


Tin-Mill  Black  Plate— r-Bessemer 

Nos.  15  and  16 1  oa 

Nos.  17  to  21 r|^ 

Nos,  22  to  24 tin 

Nos.  25  and  27 Iqc 

No.   28  ^-^^ 


No. 
No. 


29 
30 


1499 


Nos.  30%   and  31 .*' .'"!!!.'.'!!! !   5 


5.00 
5.05 
5.05 
10 


1500 


The   Iron   Age 


December  20,  1917 
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Metal  Markets 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  pound  for  early  delivery 
New  York  Tin,     , Lead- 


-Spelter- 


Copper, 

Electro- 

New 

New 

St. 

New 

St. 

r)e( 

;.        Lake 

lytic 

York 

York 

Louis 

York 

Louis 

12. 

23.50 

23.50 

85.50* 

6.50 

6.37^ 

7.75 

7.50 

13. 

23.50 

23.50 

85.50* 

6.45 

6.30 

7.75 

7.50 

14. 

23.50 

23.50 

85.50* 

6.40 

6.25 

7.75 

7.50 

15. 

23.50 

23.50 

85.50* 

6.40 

6.25 

7.75 

7.50 

17. 

23.50 

23.50 

85.50* 

6.40 

6.25 

7.75 

7.50 

18. 

23.50 

23.50 

85.50* 

6.40 

6.25 

7.75 

7.50 

♦Nominal. 

New  York,  Dec.  19, 
The  markets  are  all  extremely  dull.  The  copper 
situation  is  without  feature  at  the  controlled  prices. 
Tin  is  nominal  and  scarce.  Lead  is  slightly  easier. 
Spelter  is  unchanged  and  in  poor  demand.  Antimony 
is  lifeless. 

New  York 

Copper. — Official  information  is  hard  to  obtain  but 
it  seems  certain  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
Government  price  of  23.50c.  in  the  wholesale  market 
and  24.67  ^c.  in  the  jobbing  market  for  at  least  the 
first  quarter.  These  prices  are  the  market  levels  at 
which  considerable  business  has  been  done  for  prompt 
and  December  delivery  and  for  the  first  quarter,  in- 
cluding orders  outside  of  Government  work.  It  is 
estimated  that  war  needs  are  not  requiring '  any  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  Satisfaction 
in  the  trade  seems  to  be  general  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  supplies  are  being  regulated. 

Tin. — The  movement  reported  last  week  as  on  foot  to 
put  aside  all  import  restrictions  regarding  tin  has  failed. 
The  obtaining  of  licenses  became  necessary  on  Dec.  12 
and  there  has  been  considerable  confusion  since.  The 
delays  attending  the  securing  of  such  licenses  have 
been  such  that  docks  are  burdened  with  metal  as  cus- 
tom houses  cannot  accept  tin  until  licenses  are  in  the 
hands  of  importers.  This  involves  additional  expense 
to  importers.  There  has  been  no  delay  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  guarantees  as  to  consumers  through  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  The  entire  market  has 
been  extremely  quiet  the  past  week.  The  selling  of 
Banca  tin  to  needy  users  by  a  large  consumer,  re- 
ferred to  last  week,  has  proceeded  on  a  small  scale 
since.  There  have  been  inquiries  for  prompt  shipment 
from  England  with  but  little  metal  available.  The 
market  for  spot  Straits  is  nominal  at  85c.  to  86c., 
New  York,  with  practically  none  oflFered  in  this  market. 
Arrivals  to  date  have  been  1015  tons,  with  4400  tons 
reported  afloat.  The  London  market  is  again  higher  at 
£305  per  ton,  or  £6  higher  than  a  week  ago. 

Lead. — The  announcement  is  made  that  there  will 
be  no  fixing  of  a  price  for  lead  for  the  present  at 
least.  Thi.s  is  taken  to  mean  that  there  is  sufficient  lead 
to  meet  all  needs  and  that  price-fixing  is  unnecessary. 
The  decision  comes  as  a  surprise  because  it  is  contrary 
to  what  was  generally  expected.  The  Government's 
purchases  are  probably  to  be  regulated  as  in  the  re- 
cent past  according  to  the  quotations  of  a  leading  trade 
paper.  In  the  last  week  domestic  business  has  been 
very  light,  with  the  tone  of  the  market  easy.  There 
has  been  an  improvement  in  inquiry  for  export.  Prices 
have  eased  off  slightly  until  yesterday  lead  was  quoted 
at  6.40c.,  New  York,  or  f).25c.,  St.  Louis,  for  early  de- 
livery. The  leading  interest,  continues  to  quote  6.25c., 
New  York.  During  the  week  it  is  understood  that  there 
has  been  further  negotiations  with  the  Government 
as  to  additional  supplies. 

Spelter. — The  market  continues  featureless  and  very 
dull.  There  has  been  Home  buying  by  galvanizers  re- 
cently but  general  demand  is  at  a  low  ebb.  It  is  stated 
that  many  producers  are  operating  at  a  loss  at  present 
prices  which  are  7.50c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.76c.,  New  York, 
for  prime  Western  for  early  delivery.  Production  is 
gradually  diminishing,  due  to  the  shutting  down  of 
certain  smelters,  but  even  at  that  the  supply  is  still 


more  than  equal  to  the  demand.  The  only  factor  that 
keeps  the  price  from  going  lower  is  that  of  cost.  Rail- 
road congestion  between  here  and  St.  Louis  is  also 
interfering  seriously  with  the  execution  of  contracts. 
The  Government  will  receive  bids  on  Friday,  Dec.  21,  on 
1000  tons  of  grade  C  spelter  which  is  only  a  little  better 
than  prime  Western.  The  details,  if  obtainable,  are 
expected  to  be  interesting.  Because  of  the  official 
decision  just  reached  not  to  fix  any  price  on  lead  at 
present,  it  is  not  expected  that  anything  will  be  done 
toward  regulating  spelter  prices. 

Antimony. — Demand  has  not  increased  and  the 
market  has  again  become  dull  with  the  grades  available 
a  little  lower  at  15c.  per  lb..  New  York,  duty  paid,  for 
early  delivery. 

Aluminum. — In  a  dull  market  No.  1  virgin  metal, 
98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is  unchanged  at  36c.  to  38c.  per 
lb.,  New  York,  for  early  delivery. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  very  dull.  Dealers'  sell- 
ing prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents  per  lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible  (nominal)    23.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire   (nominal)    23.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 21.00  to  21.50 

Brass,  heavy    17.00  to  17.25 

Brass,   light    12.00  to  12.25 

Heavy  machine  composition 23.75  to  24.25 

No.   1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 14.25  to  14.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  19.00  to  19.50 

Lead,  heavy    5.75 

Lead,  tea   4.50 

Zinc 5.75 

Chicago 

Dec.  18  {By  Wire). — There  is  considerable  call  for 
casting  copper  from  foundries  having  Government 
orders.  Tin  is  moving  in  small  lots  only.  Lead  has 
been  fairly  active.  All  the  other  metals  are  weak  and 
dull.  We  quote  copper  in  part  carloads  at  24.62c.;  tin, 
88c.  to  95c.;  lead,  6.50c.  to  6.62  i^c;  spelter,  7.50c.  to 
7.62  %c.  Old  lead  pipe  is  quoted  at  4.90c.,  tinfoil  at  50c. 
and  block  tin  at  55c.,  all  in  less  than  carload  lots. 


Imports  of  Ferroalloys  and   Their  Ores  to   Be 
Controlled 

The  importation  of  the  various  ferroalloys  and  their 
ores,  including  chrome  ore,  cobalt,  ferromanganese, 
manganese  ore,  molybdenum  ore,  titanium  ore,  tungsten 
ore  and  vanadium  ore,  is  to  come  under  the  regulation 
of  the  War  Trade  Board.  At  a  meeting  in  New  York 
on  Monday,  Dec.  17,  of  nearly  all  the  importers  of 
these  metals  and  minerals,  at  which  was  present  Fred- 
erick B.  Peterson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Imports 
of  the  War  Trade  Board,  it  was  decided  that  the  regu- 
lation of  such  imports  would  be  placed  in  the  control 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  arrange- 
ment being  similar  to  that  now  in  effect  regarding  tin 
imports  and  distribution.  Details  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out,  but  the  object  of  the  new  plan  is  chiefly 
to  secure  co-operation  in  obtaining  import  licenses  and 
thus  facilitate  the  importation  of  these  commodities. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen's  Association  was  held  in  the  Fort  Pitt 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Monday  evening,  Dec.  17.  There  was 
a  Christmas  dinner,  followed  by  a  vaudeville  entertain- 
ment. W.  S.  Diggs,  chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  4-min- 
ute  men,  made  a  very  stirring  address  on  the  subject 
of  "Co-operation."  A  collection  was  taken  amounting  to 
$2,425.50  to  aid  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund 
for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 


The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  A.  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  366  Jackson  Street,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  for  improvements  costing  about  $1,000,000 
in  its  ore  docks  at  Allouez  Bay,  Superior,  Wis. 


The  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  completed 
the  relining  and  other  improvements  at  its  Keystone 
blast  furnace,  and  plans  to  place  the  stack  in  operation 
about  Jan.  1. 
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IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Market    Shows    No    Strength — Government 
vances  Funds  to  Finance  Bethlehem 
Munition  Contracts 


Ad- 


The  general  decline  in  the  stock  market  continues  and 
some  industrial  stocks  touched  lower  values  than  they 
reached  in  the  panic  ten  years  ago.  No  market  is  avail- 
able for  securities,  such  as  Great  Britain  found  here  in 
her  period  of  financial  adjustment  to  a  war  basis.  Bond 
prices  also  have  moved  to  lower  levels. 

Announcement  has  been  made  from  Washington  that 
$2,000,000  will  be  advanced  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration on  munition  contracts  to  eliminate  delay  in  secur- 
ing necessary  increased  working  capital  from  private 
sources.  This  action  is  considered  timely.  From  now  on 
it  will  doubtless  be  more  generally  a  war  policy,  and  its 
value  in  expediting  war  contracts  and  preventing  a  fur- 
ther tightening  of  an  already  depleted  money  market 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Tuesday  of  last  week  to  Wednesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows: 


Allis  Chalm.  com.    15% 
AUis  Chalmers  pf.   65 
Am.   Can.  com.  .  .    30% 

Am.   Can   pf 88 

Am.  Car  &  Pdry. 

com 60% 

Am.   Loco.   com.  .    46% 

Am.  Loco,  pf 

Am.   Radi.   com 

Am.   Ship  com...    90 
Am.   Steel  Fdries.   50i^ 
Bald.  Loco.  com.    50i/4 

Bald.  Loco,  pf 

Beth.  Steel  com..    66% 
Beth.  St.,  CI.  B..    66 1| 

Beth.   Steel  pf 

Can.  Car  &  Fdry. 

com 

Can.  Car.  &  Pdry. 

pf 

Cent.   Fdry.  com.    26% 
Cent.  Fdry.  pf .  .  .    38 
Chic.  Pneu.  Tool. 

Colo.  Fuel 

Cruc.  Steel  com. 
Cruc.  Steel  pf .  . 
Deere  &  Co.  pf. 
Gen.  Electric  .  . 
Gt.  No.  Ore.  Ct.  .  23% 
Gulf  States  Steel.  83 
Int.  Har.  of  N.  J. 

com 103% 


.    39% 
.    30 
.    46% 
.    86 
.    91% 
.118 


-  16 

-  70 

■  35% 

■  90 

-  64 

-  50% 
94 

255 

■  91% 

•  53 

•  54 
98 

•  72% 

■  73% 
85 

15 

42 

•  28 

•  40 

•  41 

•  32% 

■  51 

•  87% 

■  95 
123% 

24% 
-   84 

-107% 


Int.      Har.      Corp. 

com 51 

Lacka.  Steel  ....  71 
Lake  Super.  Corp.  10 
Midvale  Steel   ...    40 

Nat. -Acme 26 

Nat.    En.    &    Stm. 

com 32 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake.  99 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  60 
Press.  Steel  com.  49 
Press.  Steel  pf .  .  93 
Ry.    Steel    Spring 

com 39 

Ry.    Steel    Spring 

pf 

Republic  com.  ...    69 

Republic  pf 

Sloss    com 34 

Superior  Steel.  .  32 
Superior  Steel  1st 

pf 

Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .  35 
U.  S.  Pipe  com. .    10 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf 

U.  S.  Steel  com.  .  79 
U.  S.  Steel  pf. . .102 
Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke.  48 

Warwick    8 

Westingh.    Elec.    33 


-  52 

-  79 

-  11 

-  42 

-  26% 

-  34% 
-109 

-  61 

-  50% 

-  95 

-  40% 

.  95% 

-  73 
.  92 

-  35 

-  34 

,  96 

-  36 

-  11 
,  44 

-  85% 
-106% 

-  50 

-  8% 

-  36% 


Wheel  Company's  Progress 

The  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  held  a  con- 
vention of  its  branch  managers  recently  in  the  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  new  factory,  which  was  completed 
last  year.  H.  J.  Sewell,  president  of  the  company, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  set  of  Sewell 
wheels  was  manufactured  back  in  1908.  In  1909  the 
gross  sales  amounted  to  less  than  $1,000;  1910,  $3,000; 
1911,  $11,000;  1912,  $28,000;  1913,  $72,000;  1914,  $120,- 
000;  1915,  $198,000;  1916,  $310,000,  and  the  sales  for 
1917  will  run  over  three-quarters  of  $1,000,000.  Sewell 
wheels  have  been  adopted  and  endorsed  by  some  of  the 
largest  operators  of  trucks  in  the  country,  including 
the  American  Radiator  Co.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Chi- 
cago Telephone  Co.,  Crane  Co.,  Library  Bureau,  Liquid 
Carbonic  Co.  and  Standard  Oil  Co.  A  banquet  was 
given  at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  and  in  addition  to 
the  branch  managers,  it  was  attended  by  H.  J.  Sewell, 
president;  J.  H.  Hammes,  vice-president;  W.  T.  Sewell, 
treasurer;  Ralph  S.  Moore,  secretary;  Arnold  B. 
Cooper,  director;  Chas.  Rider,  director;  Geo.  L.  Allen, 
factory  manager;  Fred  B.  Boylan,  sales  manager; 
James  C.  Sallee,  advertising  manager,  and  C.  H.  Shaw, 
credit  manager. 


Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Company's  Annual 
Report 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  Sept. 
30,  1917,  of  the  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co., 
Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  was  sent  to  stock- 
holders last  week.  President  H.  W.  Croft  in  his  report 
to    the    stockholders    says    in    part: 

"The  abnormal  conditions  of  business  referred  to  in 


our  letter  of  last  year  have  not  only  carried  through 
the  present  year,  but  in  addition,  our  plants  have  oper- 
ated at  a  largely  increased  capacity.  The  earnings  as 
shown  are  after  estimated  income  and  excess  war  taxes 
have  been  deducted,  and  your  officers  feel  under  all  the 
circumstances  the  showing  made  is  satisfactory." 
The  balance  sheet  follows: 

Assets 

Property  account    ^^^'^'*?'?2?"22 

Betterments,  completed ^'^^"^'oao'^A 

Betterments,   uncompleted    •'■'^'^^'oAcao 

Deferred  charges  to  future  operations 546,005.78 

(Includes    clay    and    ganister    outfits    ($320,- 
016.9])),    advanced    royalties,    stripping,    pros- 
pecting,   uncompleted    extraordinary    repairs, 
etc.) 
Current  assets : 

Inventories    $1,586,882.51 

Accounts  receivable    3,746,817.41 

Bills  receivable    4.095.83 

Cash    2,575,919.32 

7,913,715.07 

Investment  securities : 

Investments   of  reserves 1,925,806.42 

Other  securities    788,322.62 

2,714,129.04 

Total  assets $42,400,115.91 

Liabilities 
Capital   stock : 

Preferred  (6  per  cent  cumulative)  $9,600,000.00 

Common    18,000,000.00     . 

$27,600,000.00 

Reserves : 

Clay,   coal   and  ganister   proper- 
ties depletion  fund $251,275.00 

Sundry  reserves 3,299,649.36 

3.550,924.36 

Current  liabilities : 

Accounts  payable   $983,339.51 

Pay   rolls    248,776.81 

1,232,116.32 

Surplus    10,017,075.23 

Total    liabilities    $42,400,115.91 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  company 
will  be  held  in  its  general  offices,  Pittsburgh,  Jan.  21, 
1918.  

Will  Be  Consolidated 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Pusey  & 
Jones  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Shipbuilding  Co.  and  the  New  Jersey  Ship- 
building Co.,  both  located  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  are  to  be 
consolidated.  The  new  company  will  have  $10,000,000 
8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  the  same 
amount  of  common  stock.  The  three  plants  will  con- 
tinue operations.  It  is  stated  that  the  consolidation 
has  been  planned  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up  work 
for  the  Government. 

Christpffer  Hannevig,  majority  owner  of  all  three 
concerns,  will  be  the  president.  Associated  with  him 
will  be  Finn  Hannevig,  vice-president;  Henry  Lysholm, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  shipbuilding 
plants;  H.  E.  Norbom,  vice-president,  treasurer  and 
managing  director;  C.  Stewart  Lee,  assistant  manag- 
ing director,  and  R.  N.  Bulowa,  secretary. 


Dividends 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  quarterly,  1% 
per  cent  on  the  common,  2  per  cent  and  extra  2  per  cent  on 
the  preferred,  all  payable  Dec.   31. 

The  Canadian  Locomotive  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on 
the  common  and  1  %  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Jan.  1. 

The  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  3  per  cent  and  extra  5  per 
cent  on  account  of  accumulated  dividends  on  the  preferred, 
payable  Jan.  2. 

The  Sioss-Sheffleld  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
preferred,   payable  Jan.    2. 

The  Standard  Screw  Co.,  quarterly,  6  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon and  3  per  cent  on  .the  preferred  A,  payable  Jan.   1. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  quarterly,  50c.  on  the 
common  and  37 %c.  on  the  preferred,  payable  Jan.  5. 

The  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  and 
extra  2  per  cent,  payable  Dec.   21. 


To  meet  requirements  of  railroads  for  data  upon 
which  to  fix  priority  of  shipments,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson 
&  Son,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  adopted  a  questionnaire  which 
is  sent  to  all  its  customers  along  with  its  invoices, 
asking  them  to  classify  the  material  ordered,  as  (1) 
required  on  orders  received  direct  from  the  Govern- 
ment, (2)  for  work  required  by  the  Government  but  not 
ordered  by  it  direct,  (3)  required  for  use  in  manufac- 
ture of  articles  not  included  in  two  preceding  classes. 


Piez  General  Manager  of  Shipbuilding 

Latest  Reorganization  of  Shipping  Board  Results 
in  Business  Man  Being  Given  Much  More  Power- 
Chairman  Hurley  Optimistic  as  Admiral  Harris  Retires 


Washington,  Dec.  18. — A  sweeping  investigation 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  to-day  as 
the  result  of  the  latest  upheaval  in  that  dual  organiza- 
tion, following  which  Admiral  Harris,  general  manager 
of  the  corporation,  has  tendered  his  resignation  and 
Charles  A.  Piez,  vice-president  of  the  corporation,  has 
been  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  patience  of  Congress 
has  been  exhausted  by  the  numerous  squabbles  that 
have  occurred  in  the  shipping  board  and  that  have 
prevented  anything  like  a  satisfactory  speeding  up  of 
the  shipbuilding  program.  The  investigation  ordered 
to-day  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  will  be  outlined  at  a  preliminary  meeting  to 
be  held  this  week.  The  resolution  directs  the  committee 
to  investigate  the  "plans  and  progress  and  all  matters 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  merchant  ships"  by 
the  shipping  board  and  fleet  corporation  with  a  view 
to  making  remedial  recommendations  to  Congress. 

The  latest  revolution  in  the  shipping  board  finally 
severs  the  relation  between  that  organization  and  the 
Navy  Department.  When  Admiral  Capps  retired, 
partly  because  of  failing  health,  but  also  because  of 
friction  with  other  officials  of  the  shipping  board  and 
the  fleet  corporation,  Chairman  Hurley  suggested  to 
the  President  that  another  naval  officer  be  detailed  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  This  action,  it  is  now  said,  was  taken 
for  diplomatic  reasons,  and  it  is  intimated  that  Mr. 
Hurley  was  even  then  convinced  that  an  experienced 
business  man  must  take  hold  of  the  fleet  corporation 
in  order  that  real  progress  might  be  made  with  the 
building  of  the  big  emergency  fleet,  the  contracts  for 
which  now  call  for  more  than  8,000,000  tons  dead- 
weight. 

The  Admiral's  Resignation 

Admiral  Harris'  resignation  was  announced  here 
this  morning  in  newspaper  publications  evidently  in- 
spired by  his  friends.  It  was  represented  in  these 
statements  that  he  had  "found  it  impossible  to  build 
ships  because  of  the  hesitation  and  vacillation  of  his 
superiors,"  and  that  although  he  entered  upon  his  task 
with  great  enthusiasm,  there  have  been  "innumerable 
meetings  of  committees,  interminable  consideration  and 
discussion,  but  no  action."  It  was  also  said  that 
Admiral  Harris  was  held  in  check  by  red  tape  and 
that  his  "dynamic  energy"  was  hampered  by  the  "sys- 
tem of  dual  authority"  by  which  the  operations  of  the 
board  and  fleet  corporation  have  been  governed.  It 
was  added  that  "the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hurley  as 
chairman  would  not  be  unexpected." 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  other  side  of 
the  case  and  in  his  own  defense  Chairman  Hurley 
to-day  made  a  formal  statement  in  which  he  gives  his 
version  of  Admiral  Harris'  difficulties  and  declares 
that  under  the  board  and  fleet  corporation  as  now  re- 
organized all  the  expectations  of  the  Administration 
and  of  the  public  as  to  the  rapid  building  of  ships  will 
be  fully  realized.    Mr.  Hurley's  statement  is  as  follows: 

Chairman  Hurley's  Statement 

"The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was  organized 
in  the  same  form  as  other  large  and  successful  cor- 
porations. The  chairman  of  the  shipping  board  is  the 
president  of  the  fleet  corporation,  and  there  are  two 
vice-presidents,  Mr.  Donald  of  the  board  and  Mr.  Piez, 
elected  several  weeks  ago.  There  is  a  board  of  trus- 
tees which  corresponds  to  the  usual  board  of  directors, 
and  of  which  the  president,  vice-president  and  mem- 
bers of  the  shipping  board  are  members.  The  organi- 
zation is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  usual  cor- 
poration. 

"In  order  to  expedite  the  actual  production  of  ships, 
the  ground  work  of  planH  having  been  laid  by  previous 


managements,  Mr.  Piez,  one  of  the  most  noted  engi- 
neers and  organizers  in  the  country,  was  requested  by 
me  to  effect  a  reorganization.  This  reorganization  is 
nearly  completed.  Its  success  is  assured  by  the  fact 
that  it  derives  its  inspiration  from  the  actual  condi- 
tions in  the  shipyards  of  the  country.  Mr.  Piez  was 
head  of  our  production  committee  which  investigated 
conditions  in  the  shipyards,  spending  considerable  time 
in  many  of  the  representative  plants. 

"Admiral  Harris,  upon  the  retirement  of  Admiral 
Capps  on  Dec.  1,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  desig- 
nated general  manager.  While  the  reorganization  was 
in  progress  he  suggested  to  me  that  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  be  moved  to  Philadelphia.  I  sug- 
gested that  a  matter  of  this  kind,  involving  policy  as 
well  as  possible  legislative  approval,  would  certainly 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  trustees,  as  it 
would  be  submitted  in  any  corporation  to  the  board  of 
directors.  He  also  wanted  to  give  his  immediate  ap- 
proval to  an  expenditure  of  $12,000,000  for  housing 
operations  in  connection  with  the  shipyards.  This 
being  a  departure  from  the  corporation's  function  of 
shipbuilding,  I  felt  that  the  trustees  should  pass  upon 
it.  Admiral  Harris  then  expressed  the  opinion  that 
his  authority  was  to  be  limited  and  he  would  be  able 
to  render  more  service  elsewhere.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees concurred  in  this  judgment,  feeling  that  their 
duty  required  careful  consideration  of  projects  apart 
from  shipbuilding. 

Tribute   to  Piez 

"Mr.  Piez'  grasp  upon  the  whole  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram has  been  so  strong,  and  his  knowledge  of  actual 
conditions  in  the  yards  so  definite  as  a  result  of  his 
study  in  the  field,  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained 
by  combining  his  functions  as  vice-president  with  those 
of  general  manager.  He  has  been  designated  as  general 
manager.  Former  Rear  Admiral  Bowles,  whose  practi- 
cal shipbuilding  experience  was  gained  as  president  of 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  who  has  for  a 
long  time  been  in  actual  charge  of  construction  plans, 
is  to  be  assigned  an  important  part  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.  James  Heyworth  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
wooden  ship  construction  and  Charles  Day,  another 
prominent  engineer  and  production  expert,  is  to  be  man- 
ager of  the  production  department. 

"Underlying  the  reorganization  which  has  been  com- 
pleted was  the  desire  to  bring  the  fleet  corporation 
closer  to  the  shipyards.  Mr.  Day,  for  instance,  served 
with  Mr.  Piez  in  the  personal  visits  of  the  production 
committee  to  the  shipyards,  where  actual  construction 
conditions  were  ascertained.  Mr.  Day  then  went  to 
England  where  he  made  an  exhaustive  investigation 
into  the  methods  which  prevail  in  the  shipyards  there. 
He  has  now  returned  and  becomes  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  our  speeding-up  program. 

Pleasing  Prospect 

"The  result  of  the  reorganization  already  is  appar- 
ent in  all  the  yards.  Lloyd's  has  just  made  a  report 
which  has  been  carefully  checked  up  and  which  shows 
that  there  is  a  better  basis  for  optimism  than  there 
has  been  at  any  time  since  the  emergency  program  was 
launched.  The  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  so 
improved  that  records  are  being  broken  in  the  speed 
with  which  ships  are  being  turned  out.  Admiral  Bowles' 
reports  show  that  construction  work  is  progressing  as 
fast  as  human  labor  can  turn  it  out.  The  plans  of  last 
May  have  been  translated  into  hulls  on  the  shipways 
and  ships  on  the  seas.  We  are  close  to  the  point  where 
the  results  of  what  has  been  done  will  be  apparent  to 
everyone.  Admiral  Bowles'  carefully  checked  figures 
show  8,.S95,;J0(;  deadweight  tons  under  construction  and 
under  contract." 
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War  Problems  Discussed  with  Editors  of 

the  Business  Press 

Editors  of  the  leading  business  papers  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  number  of  65  gathered  at  Washington  in  the 
New  Willard  Hotel  on  Thursday,  Dec.  13,  for  the  second 
conference  of  the  year  on  business  and  economic  issues 
growing  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  first  con- 
ference held  at  the  same  place  in  May  had  for  its 
keynote  "The  more  effective  use  of  the  business  ener- 
gies of  the  country  through  a  closer  co-operation  of  the 
business  press  with  the  Government."  At  that  time 
five  Cabinet  members  and  various  other  leaders  in  the 
war  activities  at  Washington  addressed  the  editors. 
The  conference  of  last  week  was  held  in  view  of  the 
important  developments  at  Washington  in  the  past  six 
months  and  in  the  expectation  that  the  men  who  are 
forming  and  carrying  out  the  Government's  war  plans 
should  by  this  time  give  a  clearer  idea  of  ways  in  which 
the  business  press  could  help  the  Government. 

The  principal  speakers  of  the  day  were  F.  W.  Taussig, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission;  Eliot 
Wadsworth,  vice-chairman  American  Red  Cross;  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Garfield,  fuel  administrator;  Frederick  A.  Del- 
ano, member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  E.  N.  Hur- 
ley, chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board;  J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 
secretary  of  the  National  Coal  Association;  Senators 
Francis  G.  Newlands  and  Atlee  Pomerene;  W.  E.  Hall, 
United  States  Public  Service  Reserve;  Dan  C.  Roper, 
commissioner  in  charge  of  collection  of  excess  profits; 
A.  W.  Shaw,  chairman  commercial  economic  committee. 
Council  of  National  Defense;  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
women's  committee.  Council  of  National  Defense,  and 
C.  A.  Richards,  chief  of  bureau  of  exports. 

Much  light  was  thrown  on  the  latest  developments 
in  the  problems  of  fuel,  labor,  railroad  transportation, 
shipping,  finance,  taxation  and  war  relief. 


•     .       Detroit  Shell  Co.  Has  Big  Contracts 

Detroit,  Dec.  18.— The  Detroit  Shell  Co.  has  been 
organized  by  Detroit  manufacturers  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $2,000,000.  Government  shell  orders  amounting 
to  $30,000,000  have  been  promised  and  more  are  to 
come  later.  John  Kelsey,  president  Kelsey  Wheel  Co., 
has  been  elected  head  of  the  new  company.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  10,000  men  will  be  employed.  The  plant  will 
be  in  operation  as  soon  as  machinery  can  be  shipped 
into  Detroit  and  installed. 


E.  G.  Grace,  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, told  the  500  guests  of  the  Allentown,  Pa., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  banquet  last  Thursday 
night  that  the  submarine  destroyers  which  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation  will  build  for  the  Gov- 
ernment are  more  than*  all  of  the  destroyers  now  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Grace  said  he  regarded  the  rapid  construc- 
tion of  destroyers  as  the  solution  of  the  submarine 
menace.  Mr.  Grace  said  that  of  the  entire  ship  con- 
struction of  the  United  States,  war  vessels  and  mer- 
chantmen included,  the  companies  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  are  bearing  more  than  half  of  the 
burden.  The  Bethlehem  plants  now  employ  30,000  men 
as  compared  with  9000  five  years  ago.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  who  also  spoke,  said  that  the  payroll  of  the 
Bethlehem  plants  is  now  $100,000,000  a  year. 


The  publishers  of  Lefax,  Lefax,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
are  now  including  a  number  of  sheets  on  military  sub- 
jects as  a  part  of  their  loose-leaf  data  sheet  service.  The 
sheets  so  far  issued  consist  of  digests  of  Government 
publications  on  such  subjects  as  the  cleaning,  care  and 
operation  of  rifles,  semaphore  and  other  forms  of  sig- 
naling, etc. 

Fire  in  the  plant  of  the  Michigan  Limestone  & 
Chemical  Co.,  Buffalo,  caused  damage  to  machinery  in 
one  building  to  the  extent  of  $10,000.  Most  of  the 
machinery  had  been  moved  to  the  company's  new  plant 
or  the  damage  would  have  been  greater. 


Lake  Ore  Shipments  in  1917  Less  Than 
in  1916 

The  final  report  from  Lake  Superior  iron  or^  dock& 
shows  that  the  total  movement  of  lake  ores  by  water 
in  the  season  just  closed  was  62,498,901  gross  tons. 
This  is  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  2,235,397  tons,  or 
3.45  per  cent.  Judged  from  the  shipments  of  last  year, 
the  movement  of  ore  by  water,  together  with  the  all- 
rail  shipments,  which  are  not  known  until  the  close  of 
the  year,  will  probably  make  a  total  for  1917  of  about 
64,250,000  tons.  The  movement  of  ore  by  vessel  in  De- 
cember this  year  was  not  as  large  as  the  extraordinary 
shipments  last  year.  The  total  was  911,475  tons,  or 
74,425  tons  less  than  in  December,  1916 — a  decline  of 
16.06  per  cent.  The  following  table  gives  the  shipments 
by  ports  for  1917  and  the  three  preceding  years: 

Iron  Ore  Shipments  from.  Upper  Lake  Ports — Oross  Tons 
Port                                 1917              1916  1915  1914 

Escanaba    7,156,856     7,457,444  5,649,289  3,664,454 

Marquette     3,207,145     3,858,092  3,099,589  1,755,726 

Ashland     7,597,841     8,057,814  5,146,772  3.363,419 

Superior    13.978,74112,787,046  8,342,793  11,309,748 

Duluth   20,567,419   21,837,949  15,437,419  6,318,291 

Two    Harbors    9,990,901   10,735,853  8,642,942  5,610,262 

Total  by  lake 62,498,901   64,734,198   46,318,804   32,021.900 

Total    all    rail 1,924,268         953,947         707,826 

Total  shipments 66.658,466   47,272,751   32,729,726 

The  shipments  from  Minnesota  alone  for  the  season. 
— over  44,500,000  tons — were  not  far  from  the  total 
season  movement  of  46,318,804  tons  in  1915.  The  Great 
Northern  ore  dock  is  credited  with  18.51  per  cent  of  the 
total  this  year,  against  17.13  per  cent  last  year,  while 
Duluth  and  Two  Harbors  contributed  this  year  less 
of  the  total  than  last  year  by  0.83  per  cent  and  0.59 
per  cent  respectively.  The  Marquette  range  shipped 
nearly  1  per  cent  less  of  the  total  this  year  than  in 
1916.  The  1917  movement  is  next  to  the  largest 
recorded,  that  of  49,070,478  tons  in  1913  ranking  third. 


Shipbuilding  Companies  Consolidated 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  which 
has  a  large  shipyard  at  that  city,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $1,250,000  to  $20,000,000  and  will 
take  in  the  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  the  New 
Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  have  adjoining  plants  at 
Gloucester,  N.  J.  The  three  companies  are  largely 
owned  and  controlled  by  Christoffer  Hannevig,  139^ 
Broadway,  New  York,  a  Norwegian  capitalist.  Mr. 
Hannevig  will  be  president  of  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Co., 
H.  E.  Norbom,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  manufacturing  department;  Finn  Hannevig,  vice- 
president;  Henry  Lysholm,  vice-president  and  manager 
of  the  shipbuilding  department;  R.  B.  Bullowa,  secre- 
tary; Stewart  Lee,  assistant  managing  director.  The 
number  of  employees  at  each  of  the  three  yards  will 
soon  be  greatly  increased  to  take  care  of  Government 
shipbuilding  contracts. 


Anti-Publicity  Order 

Chicago,  Dec:  19  (By  Wire). — Manufacturers  and 
their  agents  in  Chicago  have  received  the  following 
relative  to  Government  orders  emanating  from  the  gen- 
eral engineer  supply  depot,  the  notice  being  signed  by 
Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Rose:  "Hereafter  no  information 
whatever  will  be  given  to  the  public,  without  the  prior 
consent  of  this  office,  relative  to  ol-ders  you  are  handling 
for  the  general  engineer  depot.  These  instructions  must 
be  transmitted  to  your  employees  and  strict  adherence 
thereto  enforced  by  you." 


The  Virginia  Chain  Co.  has  nearly  completed  its 
new  plant  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  nearly  all  ma- 
chinery has  been  purchased  and  installed.  The  plant 
is  now  about  ready  for  operation,  and  the  concern 
states  it  is  ready  to  take  on  orders  for  hardware 
chain,  proof  coil  chain,  steel  loading  chain,  crane  and 
dredge  chain,  and  all  other  kinds  of  welded  chain. 
This  concern  is  also  figuring  on  making  a  patent  anti- 
skid chain  for  use  on  automobile  trucks,  for  which  it 
expects  a  heavy  demand. 
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William  M.  Bailey  has  resigned  his  position  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Co.,  Philadelphia. 

George  Gorton,  president  Gorton  Machine  Co:, 
Racine,  Wis.,  has  presented  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Racine  with  a  brick  clubhouse  and  auditorium  build- 
ing erected  at  his  expense  at  cost  of  approximately 
$65,000.  The  formal  presentation  ceremonies  will  be 
held  on  Christmas  Day. 

W.  C.  Swartley  and  John  J.  Regan,  sales  manager 
and  superintendent,  respectively,  of  the  Tioga  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  resigned  to  take  effect 
Jan.  1.  They  will  go  into  business  for  themselves, 
trading  under  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Commercial  Trust  Building. 
They  will  make  a  specialty  of  forgings  and  other  iron 
and  steel  products. 

L.  W.  Adams  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  & 
Coal  Co.'s  plant  at  Trenton,  N.  S. 

James  G.  Nixon,  of  the  Cleveland  office  of  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  has  been  commissioned  as  First 
Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  has 
been  ordered  to  report  to  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

George  L.  Fairbank,  of  Fairbank  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
iron  ore  dealers,  and  their  traffic  manager,  have  just 
completed  an  extensive  trip  over  the  different  Lake 
Superior  iron  ranges. 

W.  A.  Lownds,  for  several  years  assistant  purchas- 
ing agent  for  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  St.  Louis,  has  re- 
signed to  become  purchasing  agent  for  the  O'Neil  Iron 
Works,  Inc.,  Buffalo. 

Samuel  A.  Benner,  vice-president.  Federal  Export 
Corporation,  115  Broadway,  New  York,  has  sailed  for 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  His  visit  will  comprehend 
an  investigation  covering  the  possible  future  require- 
ments of  the  southern  republics  in  steel  and  he  will 
also  supervise  the  extension  of  the  company's  branch 
house  system. 

The  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  closed  its  Phila- 
delphia office  for  the  present.  0.  B.  Pulis,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  this  office,  has  been  transferred  to  its 
San  Francisco  office,  replacing  Irving  Burrows,  who  is 
going  into  Government  service. 

B.  F.  Affleck,  president.  Universal  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  Chicago,  was  re-elected  president  of  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  .at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  New  York,  Dec.  12. 

L.  S.  Love  resigned  as  sales  manager  of  Sherritt  & 
Stoer  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  become  general  manager  of 
The  Machine  Tool  Engineering  Co.,  Singer  Building, 
New  York. 

George  A.  Rees  has  been  appointed  general  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  9Vi  F'isher  Building,  Chicago,  vice 
R.  S.  Baker,  who  has  found  it  necessary  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  his  duties  as  auditor. 

J.  C.  Bannister  has  been  made  a  vice-president  of 
the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  manufacturer  of  iron 
pipe  fittings,  valves,  Stillson  wrenches,  etc.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  this  type  of 
product  for  2fi  years,  Htarting  as  foreman  at  the  tap- 
ping department  of  the  Haxtun  Steam  Heater  Co., 
Kewance,  III.,  in  1891.  He  advanc<?d  HUccesHively  to 
superintendent  of  pipe  finiHhing  mil!  and  chief  engi- 
neer. P'or  three  ycarH  he  wan  Hupcrintt-ridcnt  of  the 
Kewanea  Boiler  Co.,  and  when  the  National  Tube  Co. 
took  over  the  operation  of  Kewance  plant,  he  was  made 
manager.  The  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.  purchaHed  the 
Kewanee  works  in  August,  IiM7,  but  Mr.  Bannislcr's 
headquarters  will  remain  at  Kewance. 

V.  S.  Rutherford,  diKtrict  nnlvn  agent  at  Denver, 
Col.,  for  the  YoungHtown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co..  han  re- 
signed to  become  a  Y.  M.  C.  A,  secretary,  and  will  sail 
for  France  shortly.     Mr.  Rutherford  recently  won  the 


first  prize  of  $1,000  for  a  war  marching  song  offered 
by  the  New  York  Herald.  The  title  of  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's song  is  "Give  Me  a  Kiss,  Mirandy." 

Chas.  S.  Ash,  until  recently  employed  by  the  Wire 
Wheel  Corporation  of  America  as  its  chief  engineer 
and  inspector,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position 
with  the  National  Wire  Wheel  Works,  Inc.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  wire  wheels  for  automobiles. 
Mr.  Ash  will  have  complete  charge  of  the  engineering 
and  manufacturing  parts  of  the  business. 

N.  B.  Payne  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Havemeyer 
Building,  25  Church  Street,  New  York,  as  an  electric 
crane  specialist.  Mr.  Payne  was  formerly  associated 
with  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York. 

John  E.  Liggett,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Brass 
&  Mfg.  Corporation,  has  resigned  to  become  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  He  is  succeeded  by  Harry 
W.  Goddard;  former  vice-president,  as  president. 

L.  B.  Schofer,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  a  di- 
rector of  the  Reading  Car  Wheel  Co.,  succeeding  L.  L. 
Trowbridge,  deceased.  J.  B.  Bowers  has  taken  Mr. 
Trowbridge's  position  as  superintendent. 

W.  J.  A.  London,  whose  paper  on  the  small  turbine 
situation  read  before,  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  was 
reviewed  in  The  Ikon  Age,  Dec.  13,  is  engineer  of 
the  Steam  Motors  Co.,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
review  gave  his  former  connection  with  the  steam  tur- 
bine department  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn, 
Mass. 

L.  E.  Eisensmith,  sales  engineer  of  the  American 
Blower  Company  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  commis- 
sioned a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Engineering  Corps  and 
will  leave  for  service  Jan.  5. 

John  M.  Howett  has  opened  an  office  at  34  Huffman 
Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  will  act  as  sales  engineer 
for  manufacturing  firms  in  iron,  steel  and  machinery 
lines. 

J.  McLachlan  Clayton,  managing  director  of  Clan- 
tals,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  England,  and  of  Clayton,  Olsburgh 
&  Co.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  rece.ntly  sailed  from  Liv- 
erpool for  New  York.  His  headquarters  while  in  New 
York  will  be  with  William  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  South 
Ferry  Building.  The  object  of  the  trip  is  to  purchase 
for  the  Rio  house. 


Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  Loses  Art  Collection 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  lost  a  priceless  collection 
of  art  treasures  and  mementoes  of  famous  men,  which 
he  had  spent  almost  a  lifetime  in  collecting,  in  a  fire 
which  destroyed  his  home  in  Youngstown  last  week. 
The  irony  of  the  loss  is  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Butler  was 
just  completing,  opposite  his  home,  a  fireproof  museum, 
which  was  soon  to  house  the  treasures.  The  fire  started 
from  the  attempt  of  a  servant  to  thaw  out  frozen  water 
pipes.  It  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  the  house 
was  enveloped  in  flames  within  a  few  minutes.  Many 
valuable  works  of  art  were  burned,  but  more  priceless 
were  the  letters  to  President  McKinley,  Mark  A.  Hanna, 
Horace  Greeley  and  pther  prominent  men,  which  Mr. 
Butler  had  carefully  preserved. 


Large  Exports  of  Steel  Rails 

Steel  rail  exports  in  1917  have  been  very  large. 
The  total  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  was 
338,592  gross  tons,  as  compared  with  304,773  tons  and 
184,136  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1916  and  1915  re- 
spectively. Of  the  total  exports  to  Sept.  1,  1917,  France 
has  taken  84,058  tons;  Russia  in  Europe,  51,887  tons; 
Canada,  37,593  tons;  Japan,  35.928  tons;  Russia  in 
Asia,  34,233  tons,  and  Cuba,  26,908  tons.  The  monthly 
average  of  42,324  tons  to  Sept.  1,  1917,  compares  with 
38,380  tons  per  month  in  1913,  the  pre-war  record. 


The  Logansport  Machine  Co.,  Logansport,  Ind.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $150,000,  and 
is  removing  its  business  to  a  more  commodious  building 
at  Fifth  and  High  Streets. 
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John  L.  Haines 

John  Locke  Haines,  for  some  years  assistant  to 
Willis  L.  King,  vice-president  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co.,  and  himself  a  director  of  the  company,  died 
on  Friday,  Dec.  14,  at  Pittsburgh,  after  an  illness  of 
nearly  a  year.  Early  this  year  Mr.  Haines  had  a 
nervous  breakdown  and  in  the  summer  went  to  Kings- 
ton, Mass.,  in  an  effort  to  regain  his  health.     He  re- 


turned to  his  home  about  two  months  ago  in  worse 
physical  condition  than  when  he  went  away,  and  it  was 
known  then  that  he  could  not  recover.  Mr.  Haines 
was  born  in  Saco,  Me.,  May  16,  1866,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Portland,  Me. 
At  the  age  of  21  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Tepperell 
Mfg.  Co.,  at  Biddeford,  Me.,  manufacturer  of  cotton 
goods.  Seven  years  later  Mr.  Haines  went  to  Boston 
and  for  three  years  was  connected  with  Wallace  R. 
Morse  &  Co.,  commission  merchants.  He  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  1897  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.  He  was  first  employed  in  the  struc- 
tural sales  department  and  two  years  later  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  order  department.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  position  of  assistant  to  the  vice-president  on  Jan. 
1,  1910.     Mrs.  Haines  survives  him. 


Joseph  H.  Woodward,  president  of  the  Woodward 
Iron  Company,  one  of  the  active  iron  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  Birmingham  district,  died  Saturday, 
Dec.  15,  after  a  lengthy  illness.  He  was  interested  in 
banking  and  other  enterprises  in  the  district  and  was 
vice-president  of  the  First  Nr.tional  Bank  of  Birming- 
ham. He  was  born  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  16,  1843, 
moved  to  the  Birmingham  district  nearly  30  years  ago 
with  his  brothei  and  became  interested  immediately  in 
the  coal  and  iron  industry  as  well  as  taking  part  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Birmingham.  His  father  before  him  was 
an  iron  manufacturer  in  West  Virginia  and  interests 
are  still  held  in  that  section  oT  the  country.  The  de- 
ceased is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  son,  A.  H.  Wood- 
ward, chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Woodward  Iron  Co.  and  director  in  the  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham &  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  wife  of  United  States  Senator 
Oscar  W.  Underv/ood,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Hopkins  of 
this  city. 


Joseph  Morgan 

Joseph  Morgan,  for  twenty-five  years  chief  engineer 
of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  died  unexpectedly  of  heart 
failure  at  his  home  at  Westmont,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Dec. 
9.  He  was  born  July  27,  1842,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
educated  at  Central  High  School,  that  city,  subsequently 
receiving  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts. 
Meanwhile  while  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  course  he 
joined  the  steam  engineering  corps  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  entering  active  service  as  third  assistant  engi- 
neer in  October,  1861,  at  nineteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  mentioned  for  faithful  service  on  the  Brooklyn  in 
the  New  Orleans  engagement  under  Admiral  Farragut 
in  April,  1862.  He  resigned  from  the  Navy  in  Janu- 
ary, 1866,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Phoenix  Iron 
Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  as  draftsman.  He  was  chief 
draftsman  in  1868  and  then  became  chief  draftsman 
for  the  Edgemoor  Iron  Co.  As  such  he  served  on  the 
engineering  board  to  report  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Rail- 
road. On  March  1,  1879,  he  went  to  Johnstov^Ti  as 
draftsman  for  the  Cambria  Iron  Co.  and  was  made 
chief  engineer  in  1881.  On  Nov.  1,  1906,  he  was  made 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  He  de- 
signed and  superintended  the  building  of  various  parts 
of  these  works,  including  six  blast  furnaces,  Bessemer 
works,  blooming  mill,  open  hearth  plant,  rail  mills,  and 
various  large  mills  of  the  Gautier  plant.  He  was  the 
consulting  engineer  in  charge  in  1913  of  the  building 
of  the  Quemahoning  Dam,  for  Johnstown  water  supply 
purposes,  and  the  Saltlick  Dam. 

In  1884  Mr.  Morgan  went  abroad  to  examine  gun 
and  armor  forgings,  and  in  1887  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Fortification  Board.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Citizens'  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co. 
and  the  Johnstown  Water  Co.  and  was  interested  in 
the  Consumers'  Gas  Co.  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  the  United  States  Naval  Institute.    Mrs. 


Morgan  survives  her  husband  with  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  His  sons  are  John  Eyre  Morgan,  Buffalo, 
and  Robert  Churchman  Morgan,  Philadelphia.  His 
daughter  is  Ellen  Eyre  Morgan  Marshall,  wife  of 
Stewart  M.  Marshall,  a  few  years  ago  chief  engineer  of 
the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  and  now  associated  with  C.  P, 
Perin  in  consulting  engineering  work  in  New  York. 


J.  W.  Cregar,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
sales  department  of  the   Niles-Bament-Pond  Co.,  New 
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York,  died  suddenly  Dec.  10  in  Chicago  while  at  the 
steering  wheel  of  his  automobile.  The  car  collided 
with  another,  but  was  stopped  before  serious  damage 
was  done.  Mr.  Cregar  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
connected  with  the  Chicago  office  of  his  company.  He 
originally  was  New  York  manager  for  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Co.,  after  which  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
established  the  J.  W.  Cregar  Agency,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  several  years.  He  then  became  manager  of 
the  miscellaneous  department  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co.,  in  Philadelphia,  and  about  two  years  ago  was 
transferred  to  Chicago.  He  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war  as  a  member  of  Troop  C,  Sixth  Cavalry. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1864,  and  leaves  a 
widow. 

Robert  Douglas  Meacham,  a  son  of  Daniel  B. 
Meacham,  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  died  sud- 
denly of  acute  appendicitis  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  15. 
He  was  30  years  old  and  had  recently  returned  from 
France  to  recuperate  from  a  year's  service  as  an  am- 
bulance driver  with  the  American  Hospital  Unit  of  the 
French  Army.  Before  leaving  for  France  he  was  traffic 
manager  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  with  which  firm  he 
had  been  connected  jn  different  capacities  since  leaving 
college.  He  was  a  young  man  whose  life  was  in  every 
way  admirable. 

William  H.  Sheppard,  a  retired  wire  work  manu- 
facturer and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Wire  Work 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York  and  of  the 
Wireworkers'  Union,  died  Dec.  14  at  his  home  in  Brook- 
lyn. Mr.  Sheppard  was  a  native  of  London,  England, 
and  in  early  life  entered  the  employ  of  Joshua  Hor- 
rocks,  a  Brooklyn  wire  work  manufacturer,  who  died 
recently.  Later  for  many  years  he  was  head  of  the 
firm  of  Sheppard  &  Stolp,  owners  of  the  Novelty  Wire 
Works  in  Manhattan. 

William  L.  Guenther,  vice-president  of  J.  Jacob 
Shannon  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  dealers  in  mill,  mine,  rail- 
road, builders'  and  contractors'  supplies,  died  Saturday, 
Dec.  15,  aged  47  years.  He  spent  virtually  all  his  busi- 
ness career  with  this  firm,  having  been  in  its  service 
about  27  years. 


May  Transport  Labor — Short  Day  on  Coast 

Seattle,  Dec.  11. — Special  agents  from  the  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Labor  and  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  are  investigating  conditions  in  Puget  Sound 
district,  with  a  view  to  bringing  20,000  additional  ship- 
builders to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  increase  the  output  of 
the  shipbuilding  yards.  The  building  program  for  the 
Seattle  shipyards  now  calls  for  57  steel  steamships  to 
be  constructed  by  the  plants  now  operating  and  20  addi- 
tional vessels  by  two  concerns  that  are  constructing 
plants  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  laying  keels.  To  com- 
plete this  program  thousands  of  additional  skilled  work- 
men will  be  needed  and  it  is  the  plan  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  to  provide  these  workmen  if 
possible.  The  labor  shortage  in  the  lumber  industry 
has  been  a  deterring  factor  in  the  shipbuilding  work 
and  it  is  planned  to  relieve  this  shortage  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  Western  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  has  voted  to  establish  the  eight-hour 
day  in  all  of  its  camps  and  mills,  and  so  advised  Sec- 
retary of  Lal>or  Wilson,  who  telegl'aphed  President 
Wilson  of  the  decision,  expressing  the  belief  that  "the 
lumber  industry  of  the  Northwest  in  its  entirety  will 
foon  adopt  a  policy  which  will  be  a  unique  contribution 
toward  the  effective  execution  of  the  war  program." 
This  is  said  to  mean  that  the  West  Coast  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers are  likely  to  take  a  similar  step,  although  this 
has  not  been  voted  on.  If  such  action  were  taken,  the 
labor  problems  in  the  camps  and  millH  would  be  prac- 
tically solved  and  would  clear  the  way  for  carrying  out 
the  Government's  gigantic  airplane  program  and  ship- 
building work  planned. 


The  Newburgh  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  is  planning  the  conHtruction  of  about  1000  dwell- 
ings for  employees  engaged  at  its  works. 


Great  Service  Flag  of  the  United  States  Steel 

Corporation 

A  service  flag  34  x  54  ft.  has  been  suspended  across 
the  street  from  the  building  at  71  Broadway,  New  York, 
occupied  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in 
honor  of  the  11,490  men,  including  305  officers,  all  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  are 
now  in  their  country's  service  in  the  army  and  navy. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  flag  to  indicate  that  it  is  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  corporation.  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  have  11,490  stars  and  so  the  figures 
11490 — 6  ft.  high  and  made  of  stars — representing  that 
number  of  men,  were  placed  upon  the  flag.  Among  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  are  one  colonel,  Raynal  C. 
Boiling,  general  solicitor,  who  is  colonel  in  charge  of  the 
air  service  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
France,  and  five  majors,  as  follows:  Brad'.ey  Dewey, 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Sanitary  Corps;  Dr. 
S.  B.  King,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Base  Hos- 
pital Corps ;  H.  S.  Durant,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  Cantonment  Division;  Orville  Benson,  American 
Bridge  Co.,  Engineers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  Dr.  R.  S. 
McKee,  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Medical  Corps.  There  is 
also  one  lieutenant,  C.  P.  Crissey,  United  States  Steel 
Products  Co.,  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy.  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  leads  with  1984  men,  and  other  com- 
panies having  a  large  number  are  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.,  1737;  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 
1417;  National  Tube  Co.,  1078;  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  1003; 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  911;  American 
Bridge  Co.,  577. 

To  Discuss  War  Emergency  Measures 

Mobilizing  the  labor  supply,  legislative  investigating 
commissions  and  labor  conservation  in  war  time  are 
among  the  topics  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia,  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia,  Dec.  27,  28  and  29. 
The  labor  supply  session  is  to  be  held  Friday  afternoon, 
2.30  p.  m.,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Thirty-sixth  and  Spruce  Streets.  Henry  R.  Seager,  sec- 
retary U.  S.  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board; 
M.  B.  Hammond,  Ohio  State  University;  E.  V.  Wilcox, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Charles  B.  Barnes, 
director  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Employment,  and 
Morris  L.  Ernst,  manager  New  York  State  Clearing 
House  for  Employment  Offices,  are  among  the  speakers 
announced. 

The  labor  conservation  session  is  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day evening  at  8  p.  m.  C.  T.  Clayton,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  is  to  deliver  an  address  on 
"Meeting  Emergency  Employment  Demands,"  and  V. 
Everitt  Macy,  chairman  United  States  Shipbuilding 
Labor  Adjustment  Board,  is  to  speak  on  "Labor  Ad- 
justment in  the  Shipbuilding  Industry."  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  Yale  University,  is  president. 

Penn  Seaboard  to  Have  Plate  Mill 

The  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  Philadelphia, 
is  completing  .arrangements  for  the  equipment  of  one 
of  its  buildings  as  a  plate  rolling  mill.  The  new  mill 
will  be  a  part  of  the  Baldt  plant  of  the  corporation, 
located  near  New  Castle,  Del.  This  plant  has  a  large 
open-hearth  plant  and  has  been  furnishing  ingots  to 
the  British  Government.  Upon  the  termination  of  that 
order,  the  steel-making  capacity  will  be  utilized  to 
furnish  ingots  to  the  new  plate  mill.  It  is  expected 
that  the  mill  will  be  ready  for  operation  in  four  or  five 
months,  and  it  probably  will  be  utilized  at  first  largely 
for  the  production  of  ship  plates. 

The  Ohio  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  opened  a 
new  office  in  Cleveland,  in  charge  of  B.  L.  Newman,  as 
district  manager.  This  company  has  for  several  years 
been  represented  in  Cleveland  by  H.  G.  Stalnaker,  who 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  ofliice  of  the  Stal- 
naker Steel  Co. 

The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  reported 
to  be  contemplating  building  a  dormitory  to  house  500 
women  employees. 
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New  Alloy  of  Copper  and  Aluminum 
for  Bearings 

A  new  alloy  of  copper  and  aluminum  has  been  put 
on  the  market  which  shows  some  unusual  properties. 
That  it  can  be  substituted  successfully  as  bearings  for 
the  regular  tin-bearing  alloys  is  said  to  be  established 
by  recent  tests  by  a  large  railroad.  The  alloy  is  called 
Dirigo  and  consists  mainly  of  copper  and  aluminum. 
It  can  be  cast,  spun,  drawn  in  wire,  brazed  and  soldered 
with  ordinary  silver,  and  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
temper  so  as  to  be  as  hard  as  steel.  A  distinguishing 
feature  is  that  certain  compositions  have  a  gold  color, 
which  has  led  to  its  incorporation  in  various  utensils, 
ornaments  and  jewelry.  Dirigo  bronze  is  reported  to 
have  a  tensile  strength  up  to  106,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  to 
resist  salt  water  and  to  be  highly  resistant  to  acid. 
A  test  made  by  the  Western  Electric  Co.  on  a  brand 
drawn  to  hard  wire,  0.008  in.  in  diameter,  showed  a 
tensile  strength  of  132,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  grade 
most  suitable  for  bearings  has  a  tensile  strength  of 
71,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Another  feature  is  its  heat  con- 
ductivity. 

The  method  of  making  the  alloy  is  not  made  public. 
Aluminum  and  copper  are  treated  in  the  molten  con- 
dition in  the  presence  of  other  metals,  most  of  which 
pass  away.  Production  is  carried  on  by  the  Hart  Trad- 
ing Co.,  Tribune  Building,  New  York,  which  also  con- 
ducts an  export  business  in  metals  and  other  products. 


Fatalities  in  Mines  and  Metallurgical  Works 

The  summary  statement  of  fatalities  in  the  mineral 
industry  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1916  shows 
a  gratifying  decrease,  according  to  statistics  compiled 
by  Albert  H.  Fay  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  number  of  men  employed  in 
1916  was  1,128,257,  as  compared  with  1,067.929  in  1915 
and  the  total  number  of  fatalities  in  1916  was  3224 
as  compared  with  3076  in  the  previous  year.  The  prin- 
cipal increase  in  men  employed  was  in  the  metal  mines 
and  metallurgical  works,  while  there  was  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  coal  mines  and  quarries. 

The  fatality  rate  per  1000  men  employed  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole  is  2.86  as  compared  with  2.88  in 
1915,  while  the  same  figure  equated  to  a  300-day  basis 
is  3,37  as  compared  with  3.74  for  1915.  The  principal 
decreases,  based  on  the  300-day  basis,  are  as  follows: 
Coal  mines  in  1916,  3.93  per  1000  300-day  workers  as 
compared  with  4.44  in  1915;  metal  mines,  3.62  as  com- 
pared with  3.89;  ore-dressing  plants,  1.41  as  compared 
with  1.57;  smelters,  excluding  iron  blast  furnaces,  0.73 
as  compared  with  1.05;  by-product  coke  ovens,  1.35  as 
compared  with  1.75.  Quarries  and  bee-hive  coke  ovens 
show  slight  increases. 


Ship  Plants  to  Lay  First  Keels 

The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  the  Govern- 
ment subsidized  ship  assembling  plants,  will  begin 
actual  shipbuilding  operations  by  Jan.  1.  Chairman 
Edward  N.  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board  will  drive 
the  first  rivet  in  the  first  keel  to  be  laid  at  the  Port 
Newark  Terminal  yard  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration on  Thursday  of  this  week.  The  American 
International  Shipbiiilding  Corporation  expects  to  lay 
its  first  keel  at  the  Hog  Island  plant  by  Jan.  1,  and  a 
keel  will  be  laid  about  every  three  days  thereafter  until 
50  have  been  laid. 


The  Hess  Steel  Co.,  Baltimore,  unfurled  a  large 
American  flag  and  a  service  flag  containing  15  stars 
on  Dec.  15.  All  the  employees  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, and  addresses  were  made  by  Arthur  V.  Farr,  sales 
manager;  Erwin  L.  Malone,  assistant  sales  manager, 
and  Joseph  McCord,  traffic  manager. 


Fifth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
at  Cincinnati 

In  issuing  the  call  for  the  fifth  national  foreign 
trade  convention,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Gibson, 
Cincinnati,  Feb.  7-9,  1918,  Chairman  James  A.  Farrell 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  writes : 

American  participation  in  the  war  against  Germany  has 
laid  a  new  obligation  upon  the  foreign  trade  enterprise  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  it  a  new  op- 
portunity. To  consider  that  obligation  and  that  opportunity ; 
to  discuss  what  has  been  done  by  the  different  elements  of 
foreign  trade,  and  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  demands  and 
the  problems  of  the  future,  delegates  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  representing  all  phases  of  commercial  and 
civic  development,  will  assemble  for  the  three  days'  sessions 
at  Cincinnati.      •     •     • 

More  than  ever  the  foreign  trade  of  the  nation  serves  a 
vital  national  purpose  in  maintaining  the  gold  reserve  and 
sustaining  the  huge  bulk  of  national  credit  upon  which  the 
necessities  of  war  are  making  such  enormous  demands. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  will  be  "The  Part  of 
Foreign  Trade  in  Winning  the  War."  The  topic  of  the 
opening  session  on  Thursday,  Feb.  7,  will  be  "Foreign 
Trade  Achievements  Up  to  Date."  On  Thursday  after- 
noon, "After-War  Conditions  of  Foreign  Trade"  will 
be  considered.  Group  sessions  will  be  held,  one  of 
these  being  devoted  to  exports  and  imports  control. 
It  will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the  War 
Trade  Board. 


Coal  Shortage  at  Baltimore 

The  coal  shortage  in  Baltimore  and  vicinity  is  so 
acute  that  some  of  the  plants  have  been  compelled  to 
curtail  their  operations  and  unless  relief  comes  soon, 
it  is  feared  that  many  of  them  will  have  to  suspend 
operations  entirely.  One  of  the  biggest  industries  which 
is  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  shortage  is  the  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  This  plant 
already  has  cut  down  much  of  its  work  and  will  be 
compelled  to  further  curtail  unless  relief  is  afl^orded. 

The  Bethlehem  company  and  a  large  number  of  other 
concerns  were  closed  for  several  hours  a  few  days  ago 
because  the  Consolidated  Power  Co.,  which  suppljes 
them  with  power,  was  unable  to  get  coal.  This  concern 
now  has  a  little,  but  it  is  feared  that  in  a  few  days 
it  will  be  out  again  and  the  same  action  will  have  to 
be  resorted  to.  When  the  plants  closed  there  were 
many  complaints  and  a  little  fuel  was  received.  But 
this  will  not  last  long. 


Fabricated  November  Business  at  High  Level 

Following  the  111,000  tons  of  structural  steel  work 
put  under  contract  in  October  is  a  total  of  138,500  tons 
for  November.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  records 
of  the  Bridge  Builders  and  Structural  Society,  as  col- 
lected by  George  E.  Gifford,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York,  its  secretary.  According  to  these  records  the 
November  engagements  amounted  to  77  per  cent  of  the 
entire  capacity  of  the  bridge  and  structural  shops  of 
the  country.  This  makes  the  total  fcjr  the  eleven 
months  of  the  year  1,081,000  tons,  or  more  than  in  all 
of  1913  or  1914.  The  November  business,  chiefly  for 
Government  work,  is  the  largest  this  year. 


Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  inaugu- 
rated a  course  in  ordnance  and  gunnery,  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  E.  B.  Nixon,  U,  S.  N.,  supplementing  its 
course  in  navigation  and  naval  work. 


The  Erie  Forge  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  gave  a  banquet  Dec. 
8  at  the  Lawrence  Hotel  in  that  city  to  representatives 
of  the  Day  &  Zimmerman  Co.,  Philadelphia,  consulting 
engineer,  which  placed  contracts  for  the  forge  com- 
pany's new  plant,  and  representatives  of  18  companies 
that  have  sub-contracts.  About  150  were  present. 
Robert  F.  Devine,  president  of  the  Forge  company, 
acted  as  toastmaster,  and  a  number  of  the  guests,  in- 
cluding naval  officers  and  Julian  Kennedy,  Pittsburgh, 
were  speakers. 

The  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  established  its  East- 
ern headquarters  at  217  Broadway,  New  York,  to  which 
it  has  removed  its  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  office.  L.  D. 
Stauffer  will  be  in  charge  of  sales,  H.  B.  Phillips  of 
engineering  and  K.  A.  Britchard  of  construction. 
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NEW  WAR  COUNCIL 


General   Crozier  Transferred — General   Goethals 
Called   into   Active   Service 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — A  war  council  designed  to 
oversee  and  co-ordinate  all  matters  of  supply  of  the 
armies  in  the  field  and  the  military  relations  between 
the  armies  and  the  War  Department  has  been  created 
by  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  The  council  will  consist  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  Ma j.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Sharpe,  Maj. 
Gen.  Erasmus  M.  Weaver,  Maj.  Gen.  William  Crozier, 
and  Maj.  Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crowder. 

The  functions  of  the  council  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  statement  issued  by  Secretary  Baker: 

The  Council  will  act  through  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  will 
be  provided  suitable  accommodations  and  facilities  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business.  The  work  of  the  war  council 
is  of  the  highest  importance  and  there  will  be  added  to 
the  council  from  time  to  time  general  officers  of  large  ex- 
perience, so  that  it  may  constitute  the  main  reliance  of  the 
department  for  the  large  planning  and  initiative  necessary 
to  make  our  support  of  the  armies  in  the  field  most  effective 
and  helpful. 

From  time  to  tirhe  members  of  the  council  will  be  directed 
to  spend  in  the  theater  of  war  the  time  necessary  to  make 
general  observations  and  special  studies  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  council,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  constantly 
present  with  the  council  officers  of  distinction  and  ability 
who  have  had  opportunity  for  personal  observation  in  the 
theater  of  war. 

All  details  as  to  the  council  are  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  While  any  officer  is  detailed  to  the  coun- 
cil provision  will  be  made  to  free  him  from  administration 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  war  council  does  not  take  over  the  specialized  duties 
of  the  General  Staff  or  the  War  College,  but  is  intended  to 
bring  to  the  larger  problems  of  the  department  both  the  ex- 
perience and  general  training  of  the  officers  of  most  mature 
years  and   largest  experience   in  the   service. 

While  the  officers  composing  the  council  will  retain 
general  supervision  of  the  bureaus  from  which  they  are 
detailed,  the  active  work  thereof  will  be  delegated  to 
assistants.  Secretary  Baker  announced  -that  Maj. 
Gen.  George  W.  Goethals  had  been  recalled  to  active 
duty  and  would  become  acting  quartermaster  general, 
releasing  Maj.  Gen.  Sharpe  for  service  with  the 
council.  Major  General  Weaver  will  be  relieved  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Barrette,  who  becomes  acting  chief  of  coast 
artillery,  and  Maj.  Gen.  William  Crozier  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  Wheeler,  who  becomes  acting  chief  of  ordnance. 


Government  Takes  Two  Factories 

The  United  States  Government,  which  recently  took 
over  the  plant  of  the  General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island 
City,  N,  Y.,  at  a  reported  valuation  of  $2,500,000,  has 
also  acquired  title  to  the  neighboring  factory  of  the 
Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Co.,  the  latter  building 
having  been  completed  only  a  few  months  ago  and 
never  occupied.  It  is  reported  that  Col.  George  Mont- 
gomery, now  in  command  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal, 
Philadelphia,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  manufacturing 
operations  at' both  plants.  The  buildings  will  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  airplane  engines  and  gas  masks. 


•     Records  for  Electric  Furnace  Lining 

The  Harrow  Spring  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  states 
that  for  a  period  commencing  Sept.  27,  191(5,  its  6-ton 
Heroult  electric  furnace,  lined  with  standard  silica 
brick  above  the  slag  line,  had  an  average  of  149  heats 
per  lining  and  that  the  average  roof  record  has  been 
132  heats.  The  best  record  on  a  lining  was  172  heats 
and  on  a  roof  lfi9  heats.  The  output  during  this  time 
has  been  largely  alloy  steels,  including  nickel,  chrome- 
nickel  and  some  vanadium,  all  under  O.'JO  per  cent  car- 
bon. There  has  been  also  a  large  amount  of  plain  high 
carbon  steel.  ^^^^^^^^^__ 

The  Vail-Kentrhlcr  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  whose  in- 
crease in  capital  stock  was  recently  noted,  has  plans 
under  way  for  erecting  a  new  factory  building  that  will 
have  a  yearly  capacity  of  .'{000  farm  tractors. 


MANY  PLANTS  IDLE 


Cleveland  Suffers  Severely  on  Account  of 
Coal  Shortage 

A  crisis  in  the  coal  situation  in  Cleveland  was 
reached  last  Friday  when  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illumi- 
nating Co.,  which  supplies  power  to  a  large  number 
of  industrial  companies,  notified  these  consumers  that 
their  electrical  power  would  be  shut  off  the  following 
morning.  As  these  companies  depend  entirely  on  the 
service  of  the  Illuminating  Company  for  their  power, 
their  plants  necessarily  had  to  be  shut  down.  The 
cutting  off  of  power  resulted  in  the  entire  suspension 
of  operations  in  about  100  plants  in  the  metal  working 
field  and  the  throwing  of  over  100,000  men  in  Cleve- 
land out  of  work.  Among  those  affected  were  the  steel 
plants  of  the  Upson  Nut  Co.,  Empire  and  Union  Rolling 
Mill  companies  and  a  large  number  of  plants  engaged 
in  shell  and  other  Government  work. 

Through  efforts  of  the  city  and  State  authorities 
and  appeals  to  the  fuel  administrator  in  Washington, 
a  liberal  supply  of  coal  was  taken  into  Cleveland  Sun- 
day, a  large  portion  of  this  coming  from  boats  that  had 
been  loaded  for  shipment  to  upper  Lake  ports  but  had 
been  tied  up  with  their  cargoes  at  Lake  Erie  ports 
owing  to  the  sudden  cold  wave  that  put  a  stop  to  navi- 
gation. This  coal  supply  enabled  the  Illuminating  com- 
pany to  restore  its  supply  of  electrical  current  to  all 
consumers  Monday,  so  that  plant  operations  were  re- 
sumed, and  there  is  apparently  no  danger  of  another 
shut  down  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  which  shut  down  its 
nine  Cleveland  plants  Dec.  8  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
coal,  after  nine  days'  suspension  resumed  partial  opera- 
tions Monday  in  all  its  plants  except  the  Consolidated 
and  H.  P.  works.  Two  of  its  five  blast  furnaces,  which 
had  been  banked  nine  days,  were  placed  in  operation, 
and  it  was  planned  to  start  the  other  three  a  day  or 
two  later. 


Expansion  of  Manganese  Ore  Mining 

The  expansion  in  the  mining  of  manganese  ores 
since  the  war  began  is  characterized  as  nothing  less 
than  remarkable  by  W.  C.  Phalen  of  the  staff  of  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Parsons,  head  of  the  mining-technology  di- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  is  quoted  by 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Mr.  Phalen  has 
visited  every  important  manganese-producing  region  of 
the  United  States  in  the  last  year.  During  the  last 
five  months  he  has  made  a  survey  of  the  manganese 
resources  of  the  West.  While  hundreds  of  holes  have 
been  opened  and  domestic  production  has  been  forced 
to  a  higher  point  than  believed  possible  a  few  years 
ago,  certain  metallurgical  problems  must  be  solved  to 
make  available  the  large  reserves  of  highly  siliceous 
ores  if  the  country  is  to  become  independent  of  foreign 
supplies.  The  large  reserves  of  rhodocrosite  in  the  Butte 
district  in  Montana  and  to  a  less  extent  in  San  Joaquin 
County,  Cal.,  particularly  impressed  Mr.  Phalen  with 
the  necessity  of  attempting  in  metallurgical  practice 
to  use  these  as  well  as  large  deposits  of  high  silica 
manganese  ore  in  certain  of  the  Western  States. 


To  Build  Boiler  Tube  Mill 

The  International  Steel  Tube  &  Rolling  Mills,  Inc., 
a  new  corporation,  of  which  C.  H.  Hopkins,  435  Guard- 
ian Building,  Cleveland,  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  has 
announced  that  it  will  build  a  new  50-ton  lap-weld  boiler 
tube  mill  between  Lorain  and  Warren,  Ohio.  Plans 
will  be  ready  soon.  The  plant  is  to  be  erected  on  a 
100-acre  site.  About  $400,000  will  be  spent  for  build- 
ings and  machinery. 

I 

The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Saw  Works,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Victor  Saw  Works. 
The  change  is  in  name  only,  the  management,  organiza- 
tion and  product  remaining  as  heretofore.  The  name  is 
changed  to  more  closely  identify  it  with  the  name  of  the 
product,  Victor  hack  saw  blades. 
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WAR  PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Committees  Hold  Meeting 
in  Washington 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — The  concessions  that  must 
be  made  to  the  Government  by  the  industries  of  the 
country  to  assist  in  the  great  drive  now  on  to  concen- 
trate all  resources  upon  the  task  of  winning  the  war 
was  the  chief  theme  under  discussion  at  the  meeting 
of  the  war  service  committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  held  here  on  Dec,  12.  The 
necessity  for  reducing  the  consumption  of  coal  and  the 
use  of  electrical  power,  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
employment  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  conservation  of  all  products  needed  for 
food  purposes  were  impressed  upon  the  members  of 
the  conference  by  all  the  speakers,  who  included  Direc- 
tor Gifford  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Chair- 
man Willard  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator Garfield,  Chairman  Parker  of  the  Priorities 
Committee,  Clarence  M.  Woolley  of  the  War  Trade 
Board,  and  George  N.  Peek,  chief  of  the  new  Bureau 
of  Manufacturing  Resources.  It  was  made  clear  from 
the  remaiks  of  these  speakers  that,  while  the  Govern- 
ment will  pursue  a  very  conservative  policy  in  its  treat- 
ment of  so-called  non-essential  industries,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  all  manufacturing  concerns  which  do  not 
directly  contribute  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  will 
reduce  their  consumption  of  coal,  their  utilization  of 
transportation,  and  their  consumption  of  materials 
which  can  be  used  for  war  purposes,  even  though  the 
result  is  to  substantially  curtail  output  and  reduce  net 
earnings. 

Not  an  Easy  Task 

"It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task,"  Director  Gif- 
ford said,  "to  organize  industry  in  this  country  com- 
pletely, but  we  believe  we  are  going  to  do  it  effectively 
so  that  we  may  go  ahead  in  the  work  of  winning  the 
war.  It  is  obvious  that  some  industries  will  be  more 
essential  than  others,  but  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  think 
that  the  time  will  not  come  when  the  so-called  less 
essential  industries  may  not  be  needed." 

Mr.  Gifford  urged  the  representatives  of  all  indus- 
tries to  speedily  get  into  touch  with  the  new  industrial 
representative  of  the  War  Board,  George  N.  Peek,  who 
would  at  all  times  be  ready  with  advice  and  assistance 
in  indicating  ways  by  which  the  less  important  indus- 
tries from  the  war  standpoint  could  co-operate  in  the 
great  task  now  confronting  the  country. 

Chairman  Willard  of  the  War  Industries  Board  told 
the  conference  that  a  mistake  has  already  been  made 
in  the  development  of  the  war  program,  a  natural  mis- 
take which  also  was  made  in  England.  "We  have," 
he  said,  "concentrated  our  orders  too  much  in  certain 
localities,  and  by  so  doing  we  have  overdrawn  on  the 
available  supply  of  electric  power  in  some  cases.  An- 
other result  has  been  the  bringing  of  workmen  into 
localities  where  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  prepara- 
tion for  housing  and  boarding,  and  there  have  also  been 
introduced  transportation  difficulties  that  are  most  dif- 
ficult to  solve.  It  has,  therefore,  become  very  neces- 
sary that  we  should  stop  and  consider,  before  placing 
any  additional  orders  for  munitions  or  war  material, 
whether  the  placing  of  the  order  at  that  particular 
point  is  going  to  aggravate  one  of  the  problems  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

"The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  recently 
created  a  new  department  which  we  have  placed  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Peek  of  Moline,  111.,  one  of  whose  chief 
functions  will  be  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government  so  far  as  additional  producing 
capacity  is  concerned  and  also  to  gather  information 
showing  where  there  are  other  plants  whose  activities 
may  have  been  curtailed  by  the  general  war  program, 
plants  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  be  used  to 
do  some  part  of  the  particular  work  in  mind. 

"Now,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  we  must  all 
do  anything  and  everything  necessary  to  win.  the  war. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  on  that  question,  and  if 
to  do  that  it  were   necessary   to  take   everything  in 


Pittsburgh  or  Philadelphia  or  Wilmington  or  Bridge- 
port, of  course,  we  would  do  it  and  everything  that 
went  with  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  course  is 
not  necessary,  and  if  it  is  not  necessary,  we  ought  not 
to  do  a  single  thing  in  our  efforts  to  win  the  war  which 
will  cause  unnecessary  industrial  disturbance  or  make 
more  difficult  than  otherwise  the  adjustment  that  must 
come  when  peace  arrives." 

Fuel  Troubles 

Dr.  Garfield,  speaking  for  the  Fuel  Administration, 
.said  that  there  were  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
present  situation.  "One  way,"  he  said,  "is  to  cut  off 
from  the  list  of  industries  those  things  which  are  least 
essential.  The  other  is  to  prefer  those  which  are  most 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  From  my  angle 
of  approach,  the  preferred  consists  of  enterprises  most 
likely  to  contribute  immediately  to  the  war;  but  that 
does  not  answer  the  question  wholly.  At  one  time  we 
had  before  us  a  list  made  up  by  different  people  in- 
terested in  different  ways,  and  when  we  began  analyz- 
ing it  we  did  not  need  to  spend  more  than  one  evening 
on  it  to  be  sure  that  any  one  of  the  industries,  if  cut 
off  from  fuel  supply,  would  carry  a  much  further  injury 
to  the  public  than  we  could  well  reckon." 

George  N.  Peek,  the  industrial  representative  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  said  that  he  looked  for  hearty 
co-operation  between  the  board  and  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  No  industry,  he  said,  would  be  classi- 
fied as  non-essential,  but  there  were  many  non-essential 
portions  of  some  industries — odd  sizes  and  styles  and 
unnecessary  products — which  might  be  cut  down,  while 
actually  strengthening  the  industry  and  proving  bene- 
ficial to  the  Government  and  the  public  at  large.  Mr. 
Peek  said  he  desired  personally  to  meet  manufacturers 
having  problems  and  promised  to  do  everything  possible 
to  assist  in  their  solution. 

The  conference  finally  adopted  a  resolution  under 
which  committees,  representing  the  leading  industries 
of  the  country,  will  be  formed  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  war  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  expected  that  the  most  important  of  these 
committees  will  establish  headquarters  in  Washington 
and  assist  in  advising  the  War  Industries  Board  in  the 
distribution  of  orders  for  war  material,  in  the  placing 
of  priority  orders,  and  in  bringing  about  fuel  and  food 
conservation,  etc.  w.  L.  c. 


Serious  Coal  Conditions 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  18. — The  coal  situation  is 
extremely  serious  and  no  relief  is  in  sight.  The  Fore 
River  shipyard  was  obliged  to  lay  off  its  night  shift, 
but  has  secured  500  tons  of  coal  from  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  and  has  resumed  night  work.  It  has  been 
announced  that  the  Watertown  Arsenal  will  have  to 
curtail  operations  to-day  if  coal  was  not  received.  The 
New  England  Power  Co.,  which  supplies  hydroelectric 
power  for  industries  from  Springfield,  Vt.,  to  Willi- 
mantic.  Conn.,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  cut  down  its  supply  about  one-sixth  and  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  shutting  off  power  in  whole  sec- 
tions of  their  field  one  day  each  week.  Several  of 
the  most  important  factories  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  w 
be  closed  all  day  Wednesday  on  this  account.  The 
company  operates  several  .steam  plants  and  has  a 
reciprocal  agreement  with  others  and  the  shortage  of 
coal  is  responsible  for  the  shortage  of  current.  Unless 
relief  is  secured  this  week,  many  private  power  plants 
will  be  compelled  to  close  down.  The  supply  of  domes- 
tic coal  is  equally  insufficient  and  threatens  to  close 
many  large  boarding  houses  in  the  industrial  centers, 
thereby  affecting  the  labor  situation  somewhat. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  section  of  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  will 
be  held  on  Jan.  5,  1918.  A  paper  entitled,  "Electrically 
Operated  Bridges"  will  be  presented  by  J.  C.  Reed  and 
Merwyn  J.  Hocker,  electrical  engineers  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa.  The  paper  will  be  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides. 
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Crozier  Tells  of  Great  Progress  Made 

(Continued  from  page  1474) 


I  think  the  cost  to  the  Government  where  we  have  used 
this  form  of  contract  has  been  less  than  it  would  have  been 
if  bids  had  been  submited  in  regular  course,  because  the 
manufacturers  would  have  been  obliged  to  cover  themselves 
by  su(  h  large  estimates  against  all  risks  that  prices  would 
have  been  higher.  There  have  been  some  very  prominent 
cases  where  manufacturers  would  not  quote  any  figure  at 
all.  They  simply  would  not  take  a  contract.  They  had  had 
their  fingers  burned  in  furnishing  things  to  the  allied  gov- 
ernments and  they  would  not  consider  a  contract  on  a  fixed 
price. 

Manufacturing  Rifles 

Upon  request  by  a  member  of  the  committee  to  cite 
a  case  in  which  the  manufacturers  refused  to  accept 
a  contract  on  a  fixed  price,  General  Crozier  stated  that 
the  Department  had  been  unable  to  induce  manufactur- 
ers to  furnish  rifles  on  that  basis.    He  said: 

They  would  not  quote  any  price.  They  told  us  that  any 
price  they  would  be  willing  to  mention  would  look  so  un- 
reasonable that  they  did  not  want  to  have  their  names 
attached  to  it.  Thus  the  rifle  contrai-ts  were  given  on  the 
basis  of  cost-plus  10  per  cent  for  profit.  This  placing  of 
contracts  on  the  cost-plus  basis  required  us  to  do  some- 
thing that  we  have  never  done  before,  and  that  was  to  go 
into  the  manufacturers'  establishments  and  into  their  ac- 
counting departments  and  find  out  what  their  things  were 
costing  them.  In  the  Ordnance  Department  we  have  taken 
a  good  deal  of  care  to  find  what  our  things  were  costing  us, 
but  as  regards  the  private  manufacturers  we  have  had  no 
figures  except  as  to  what  we  have  paid  for  their  goods. 

Now,  to  secure  such  figures  we  had  to  go  into  a  number 
of  establishments  and  this  work  necessitated  the  forming 
of  a  cost -accounting  division  in  my  office,  whi'  h  I  proceeded 
to  do  very  early  in  the  war,  securing  as  the  head  of  it  a 
member  of  a  firm  of  chartered  accountants.  This  man 
came  to  us,  giving  up  a  large  salary  many  times  what  he 
gets  as  an  officer  with  the  rank  of  major,  which  is  the 
highest  I  have  been   able  to  give   to  any  of  these  officials. 

President  Allowed  $35,000,000 

Replying  to  a  question.  General  Crozier  said  that 
about  a  month  before  the  appropriation  act  of  Oct.  6 
was  passed,  the  President  allotted  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment about  $35,000,000  of  the  $100  000,000  emergency 
fund  appropriated  by  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1917. 
With  this  fund  the  bureau  was  enabled  to  place  certain 
contracts  which  could  not  be  placed  until  the  money 
was  actually  in  hand. 

Continuing,  General  Crozier  described  to  the  com- 
mittee an  elaborate  inventory  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  capable  of  doing  work  for  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  which  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  a  card 
index  covering  practically  every  concern  in  position  to 
take  such  war  orders.  This  list  was  afterward  care- 
fully canvassed  with  copies  of  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions of  things  that  would  be  needed  in  large  quantity 
and  the  replies  received  were  filed  and  digested. 

"We  got  some  very  valuable  assistance  from  the 
General  Munitions  Board,"  said  General  Crozier,  "in 
selecting  establishments  with  which  to  place  some  of 
our  large  orders." 

At  this  juncture.  Chairman  Chamberlain  inquired 
whether  the  War  Department  had  undertaken  to  avail 
itself  of  the  experience  of  the  British  army  in  cor- 
recting mistakes  previously  made.  General  Crozier 
replied : 

We  have  undertaken  to  Inform  ourHelvoa  an  to  what  their 
experiences  were,  but  Mnrrx;  of  ttie  moat  radical  things  that 
they  did  In  order  to  Nccuro  an  output  w«r«  things  which 
re<iulred  legislation  and  which,  therefore,  we  have  not 
availed  ourselves  of.  We  have  endeavored  to  avoid  such 
mistakes  as  they  made  In  the  beginning.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  different  appreciation  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Europ<>»n  war  of  the  relative  Importance  of  shrapnel  and  high 
explosive  shells  and  that  which  developed  soon  after  the 
war  'ommenced.  All  the  tables  of  supply  of  artillery 
munitions  contomplated  «  very  much  larger  appreciation  of 
'shrapnel  as  compared  with  shells  than  that  which  prevails 
now,  and  we  learned  that  lesson  from  them  and  Imme- 
diately changed  our  Ubies  of  supplies  so  that  we  have  not 


made  the  mistake  of  Issuing  orders  for  a  larger  proportionate 
number  of  shrapnel  than  we  should  have. 

Then  there  are  certain  things  the  British  have  en- 
deavored to  correct  by  legislation  and  which  they  have  at 
least  partially  corrected,  whi' h  thus  far  we  have  had  no 
means  of  correcting.  One  of  them  has  been  the  regulation 
of  labor.  We  are  kept  back  by  the  shifting  of  labor.  There 
is  in  many  of  the  establishments  which  are  doing  work  for 
us  a  very  rapid  turnover  of  labor;  that  is  to  say,  the  men 
come  and  stay  a  short  time  and  then  other  men  must  be 
secured  to  replace  them.  That  is  a  very  expensive  process 
and  one  which  is  very  hostile  to  efl1clen<y.  They  solved 
that  problem,  or  attempted  to  solve  it.  In  England  by  en- 
acting legislation  to  the  effect  that  no  workman  should 
leave  a  munitions  establishment — that  Is  what  is  called  a 
"control"  establishment,  which  is  one  taken  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  not  to  operate  it  but  to 
employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  No  workman 
is  allowed  to  leave  such  an  establishment  without  what  is 
called  a  "leaving"  certificate,  and  if  he  should  do  so,  it  is 
made  an  offense  for  any  other  person  to  employ  him  with- 
out the  production  of  the  required  certificate  from  the  es- 
tablishment he  had  left. 

Enticing  Employees 

In  response  to  a  question.  General  Crozier  referred 
to  the  United  States  statute,  now  nearly  100  years 
old,  making  it  an  offense  to  entice  an  employee  of  an 
arsenal  away  from  his  work.  This  law,  he  said,  had 
probably  never  been  invoked  and  it  was  wholly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  situation  referred  to.  Chairman 
Chamberlain  asked  whether  there  was  any  special  rea- 
son for  employees  to  leave  the  arsenals,  and  especially 
as  to  whether  complaints  as  to  wages  or  treatment 
had  been  received.    General  Crozier  replied: 

I  am  not  referring  particularly  to  men  leaving  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Government  at  the  arsenals.  Our  real  diffi- 
culties come  because  they  leave  the  employ  of  private 
manufacturers  doing  the  work  of  the  Government  to  go  to 
some  other  employment.  The  amount  of  work  which  Is 
being  done  by  the  Ordnance  Department  now  at  private 
establishments  is  so  great  In  comparison  with  that  which  is 
being  done  at  arsenals  that  the  arsenals  have  dropped  back 
into  the  status  of  mere  manufacturing  laboratories  t  >  es- 
tablish standards. 

As  to  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy 
the  labor  situation.  General  Crozier  said  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  has  recently  created  a  division 
to  investigate  the  labor  problem  and  that  in  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau  an  industrial  section  had  been  established 
in  the  effort  to  formulate  a  remedy  for  existing  diffi- 
culties.   He  continued: 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  rapid  change  of  labor  is  the 
hearing  that  higher  wages  are  paid  somewhere  else,  and 
off  the  men  go  in. search  of  better  pay.  The  wages  they  are 
getting  are  oftentimes  so  high  that  they  can  very  well  afford 
to  lose  a  few  days  in  hunting  for  another  place.  Another 
difficulty  is  that  the  men  are  attracted  in  large  numbers 
and  by  tempting  offers  to  some  place  where  they  find  there 
.are  no  quarters  in  which  to  live,  and  after  enduring  a  very 
great  deal  of  discomfort,  they  travel  on  to  some  other  place 
looking  for  better  conditions.  The  housing  question  under 
the  artificial  conditions  which  have  been  created  by  the  de- 
mand for  labor  in  certain  centers  did  not  exist  before  and 
requires  very  careful  consideration.  We  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  examine  the  laws  to  ascertain  whether  our  manufac- 
turing appropriations  are  available  for  expenditures  for 
erecting  temporary  dwellings  for  the  employees  of  private 
establishments.  At  places  where  the  Government  has  no 
buildings  of  Its  own,  nothing  of  that  kind  has  yet  been 
done,  but  I  think  that  some  remedy  for  this  situation  will 
have  to  be  found  very  soon. 

I  do  not  find  It  disclosed  so  far  as  we  have  gone  that 
there  Is  an  actual  shortage  of  labor  in  this  country  of  the 
kind  needed  In  munitions  making,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether 
there  is  such  a  shortage.  We  have  not  taken  enough  men 
Into  the  military  service  as  yet  to  create  such  a  shortage. 
You  doubtless  realize  what  a  difference  there  Is  between  our 
situation  and  that  of  England.  They  have  taken  40  per 
cent  of  their  men— not  40  per  cent  of  their  men  of  military 
age,  but  40  per  cent  of  their  total  male  population— into  the 
army.  We  have  not  taken  5  per  cent.  They  have  had  to 
bring  some  of  their  skilled  workers  back,  but  they  have 
substituted  others  for  them.  With  reference  to  skilled 
workers  and  their  entering  the  military  service,  I  am  In- 
formed by  members  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  who 
have  been  close  to  the  subject  that  if  any  man  having 
mechanical  skill  Is  employed  for  any  purpose  in  which  that 
Hklll  Is  not  utilized,  it  Is  regarded  as  a  waste  which  the 
country  cannot  afford.     They  say— and  it  has  been  the  ex- 
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perience  of  other  countries  of  such  civilization  as  ours — that 
there  is  not  enough  skilled  labor  in  the  country  to  supply 
the  munitions  for  such  a  war  as  we  are  in;  that  the  supply 
is  short  and,  therefore,  that  no  skilled  man  should  waste  his 
skill.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  kind  of  skill  that  is  involved 
in  munition  making.  We  are  to  have  a  large  repair  estab- 
lishment over  in  France,  and  as  to  the  enlisted  men  it  is 
contemplated  that  they  will  be  worked  to  advantage  there. 
That  we  are  not  now  prepared  to  do  in  this  country. 

Capacity  of  Foreign  Plants 

Concerning  the  capacity  of  British  munition  manu- 
facturers to  do  something  more  than  supply  the  British 
army  with  munitions,  General  Crozier,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  said  that  the  British  factories  could  produce 
a  surplus  of  some  things  and  this  was  also  true  of  the 
French  factories.    He  said: 

Owing  to  the  much  more  prominent  place  which  artillery 
has  taken  in  this  war  than  was  anticipated  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  in  Europe,  it  has  been  necessary  for  both 
England  and  France  to  greatly  increase  the  artillery  manu- 
facturing program.  They  have  done  that  and  they  have 
provided  all  the  original  equipment  of  their  expanded  forces, 
and  still  the  wastage  is  not  sufficient  to  use  the  capacity 
which  they  have  created.  Therefore,  we  have  offers  from 
both  England  and  France  to  manufacture  artillery  for  us 
and  we  are  taking  advantage  of  it  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  is  most  fortunate  for  us,  because  it  safeguards  us  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  from  the  consequences  of  our  long 
neglect  in  this  country. 

"With  the  advantages  that  you  have  just  spoken  of," 
asked  a  member  of  the  committee,  "will  the  American 
army  be  able  to  sufficiently  supply  itself  with  artillery?" 

"The  indications  are,"  answered  General  Crozier, 
"that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  with  the  assistance  I 
have  referred  to  and  to  do  it  promptly.  We  are  getting 
from  France  under  manufacture  since  the  first  of  last 
August  a  very  considerable  supply  of  the  two  most 
important  pieces  of  artillery  that  the  armies  are 
equipped  with,  the  75  mm.  field  gun,  which  is  about 
3  in.  in  caliber,  and  the  155  mm.  howitzer,  which  is 
about  6  in.  in  caliber.  They  are  making  a  number  of 
those  to  supply  all  the  troops  that  we  are  sending  over 
and  all  we  will  be  sending  over  for  some  months  to 
come,  which  enables  us  to  keep  over  on  this  side  for 
training  the  large  forces  we  have  in  cantonments,  the 
artillery  of  our  own  manufacture  which  is  most  essen- 
tial. We  are  very  short  of  it  over  here  and  it  is  a 
God-send  that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  what  we 
have.  But  we  are  not  short  on  the  other  side  and  will 
not  be  short  on  the  other  side  at  all." 

"How  long  before  you  will  be  able  to  catch  up  on 
this  side?" 

"We  will  be  fairly  well  caught  up  in  the  most  im- 
portant things  by  next  summer." 

"Have  you  had  occasion  to  engage  Canadian  manu- 
facturers?" 

"We  have  given  some  orders  in  Canada  for  the 
manufacture  of  artillery  ammunition,  but  there  is  no 
manufacture  of  artillery  itself  in  Canada." 

Interested  in  Labor  Questions 

Members  of  the  committee  manifested  much  interest 
in  the  labor  situation  as  described  by  General  Crozier 
and  recurred  to  it  several  times.  Senator  Weeks  of 
Massachusetts  said: 

I  have  been  at  the  navy  yard  and  at  these  great  ship- 
building plants  and  arsenals  In  Massachusetts  and  a  gyeat 
many  private  plants  whiih  manufacture  for  the  Government 
where  a'  serious  question  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
a  great  many  times.  There  are  numerous  complaints,  justi- 
fiable In  my  opinion,  of  the  injustice  that  Is  resulting  to  the 
Government  not  only  from  private  plants  bidding  against  each 
other  or  against  the  Government,  but  even  from  two  de- 
partments bidding  against  each  other.  As  an  example,  a 
man  employed  at  one  of  the  arsenals  was  earning  $900 
a  year  and  he  was  offered  $900  more  If  he  would  go  with  a 
private  contractor.  Now,  if  that  contractor  had  a  contract 
based  on  cost-plus  10  per  cent,  of  course  that  produces  a 
gross  injustice  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government,  and 
what  I  want  to  know  Is,  do  you  know  whether  any  effort 
is  to  he  made  to  adjust  this  labor  question  so  as  to  prevent 
such  experiences  as  the  one  I  have  described? 

General  Crozier  replied  that  the  Council  of  National 


Defense  was  working  on  the  subject  and  that  he  was 
personally  developing  the  details  of  a  plan  which  he 
would  submit  to  the  War  Department  at  an  early  date, 
but  which  he  would  not  care  to  discuss  in  public.  He 
said: 

I  have  had  complaint  after  complaint  from  manufacturers 
doing  work  for  the  Government  on  the  cost-plus  basis  that 
their  men  are  being  enticed  away  from  them  by  other  con- 
tractors working  on  the  same  basis  but  paying  higher  wages. 
Such  contractors  have  no  reason  for  keeping  the  general  cost 
down;  it  is  nothing  to  them  what  wages  they  pay,  for  the 
higher  the  cost  the  more  the  contractor  gets.  These  con- 
tracts contain  a  stipulation  giving  the  department  the  right 
to  examine  into  the  reasonableness  of  all  expenditures,  and 
1  have  in  several  instances  called  the  attention  of  the  con- 
tractors to  the  stipulation  in  the  contracts  and  we  have 
sent  out  a  general  circular  to  all  the  arsenal  plants  In  which 
I  call  attention  to  the  Government's  right  and  give  warn- 
ing that  it  will  certainly  be  exercised  if  this  process  is 
found  to  be  a  serious  evil. 

Every  Moment  Utilized 

During  the  cross-examination  to  which  General 
Crozier  was  subjected  following  his  direct  statement 
he  repeated  with  renewed  emphasis  his  original  dec- 
laration that  every  moment  of  time,  after  Congress 
recognized  the  great  emergency  confronting  the  coun- 
try, had  been  utilized  in  making  preparations  and  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  making  of  a  single  rifle,  machine  or  field  gun  and 
the  fitting  up  of  the  entire  manufacturing  capacity  of 
the  country  for  quantity  production.  He  also  made  the 
point  that  at  the  time  the  United  States  became  in- 
volved in  the  war  the  British  and  French  governments, 
especially  the  British,  were  utilizing  the  existing  ca- 
pacity of  the  leading  American  manufacturers  for 
material  for  their  own  armies  and  that  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  American  military  experts 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  blunder,  from  the  standpoint 
of  all  the  nations  fighting  Germany,  to  interrupt  these 
deliveries  of  material  needed  by  arn>ies  actually  in  the 
field  in  order  to  provide  equipment  for  American  troops 
who  would  not  be  in  France  in  any  considerable  num- 
bers for  many  months  to  come. 

In  their  zeal  to  secure  from  General  Crozier  an- 
swers to  their  individual  inquiries  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  several  members  of  the  committee  asked 
questions  simultaneously,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for 
the  witness  to  make  satisfactory  categorical  answers. 
The  stenographic  report  of  the  hearing  reproduced  in 
the  daily  papers  in  a  more  or  less  garbled  form,  there- 
fore, gives  a  very  incorrect  impression  of  General 
Crozier's  testimony,  which  was  at  all  times  direct  and 
positive  and  wholly  without  evasion. 

Replying  to  a  question  by  Senator  Hitchcock  as  to 
why  the  American  troops  in  France  are  using  French 
artillery.  General  Crozier  said: 

As  to  the  necessity  for  our  army  to  have  a  supply  of 
French  artillery,  I  would  say  that  no  appropriation  that 
could  possibly  have  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  could  have  had  any  effect  worth  mentioning  with 
regard  to  the  artillery  situation.  It  Is  true  that  ordnance 
for  the  Allies  was  being  manufactured  in  this  country  at  the 
time  we  entered  the  war,  but  this  machinery  was  not  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  ordnance  for  this  country  If  we  con- 
tinued to  manufacture  for  the  Allies,  and  It  was  our  policy 
to  do  as  little  as  possible  to  Interfere  with  production  for 
our  Allies  because  they  were  actually  engaged  In  the  war 
and  in  need  of  the  material.  We  thought  that  it  would  be 
poor  assistance  in  the  war  if  we  were  to  start  in  by  de- 
priving them  of  fighting  material  in  order  to  have  it  ready  for 
American  troops  who  would  not  reach  the  theater  of  war 
in  any  considerable  numbers  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Starting  with  appropriations  In  April  for  the  procurement 
of  artillery,  no  one  could  hope  to  have  artillery  in  any  sub- 
stantial quantity  by  December  of  the  same  year. 

Declines  to  Comment 

General  Crozier  declined  to  •  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  emergency  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  given 
to  the  President  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  not 
immediately  used  for  the  artillery  purposes,  saying  that 
it  was  reserved  "for  certain  particular  purposes,"  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  the  allotment  of  these  funds  was  a 
matter  which  in  no  way  came  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  bureau.     He  stated  frankly,  however,  that  some 
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time  in  August  and  before  Congress  had  passed  the 
appropriations  for  which  estimates  were  submitted  in 
June,  he  succeeded  in  securing  $35,000,000  of  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  fund  in  order  to  make  certain  con- 
tracts which  could  not  legally  be  entered  into  until  after 
the  money  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  de- 
partment. He  called  attention,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  the  sum  allotted  to  the  Ordnance  Bureau  in  this 
connection  was  negligible,  except  for  the  technical  pur- 
poses of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  small  con- 
tracts referred  to,  as  it  amounted  to  only  one-thirtieth 
of  the  estimated  needs  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau. 

While  General  Crozier  at  all  times  sought  to  avoid 
criticizing  either  Congress  or  any  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, yet  when  members  of  the  committee  de- 
manded to  know  why  quantity  production  had  not  been 
obtained  in  a  few  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  his  replies  were  very  pointed. 

"I  am  frank  to  say,"  said  Senator  Hitchcock,  "that 
many  army  officers  seem  to  hold  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a  great  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  necessary  things 
that  Congress  thought  it  had  provided  for  in  advance. 
I  think  the  committee  should  know  the  facts." 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  that,"  replied  General 
Crozier.  "There  are  many  things  that  it  provided  for, 
but  it  did  not  provide  for  them  in  time.  They  should 
have  been  appropriated  for  and  provided  for  some  years 
ago.  No  one  had  a  right  to  expect  much  in  the  way  of 
available  war  material  from  any  appropriation  made  so 
recently.    There  has  not  been  enough  time." 

National  Plant  Closed 

The  committee  then  took  up  the  subject  of  the  manu- 
facture of  rifles,  concerning  which  General  Crozier 
said: 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  had  in  the  United  States 
and  our  various  possessions  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  the 
National  Guard,  and  in  the  armories  and  storehouses,  some- 
thing like  700,000  rifles  of  the  so-called  Springfield  rifle  of 
the  model  of  1903.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  claimed  by  anybody 
that  this  rifle  has  its  superior  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  Many  of  these  rifles  were  in  the  Philippines  and 
elsewhere,  but  about  half  a  million  were  available.  The  year 
before  the  war,  the  two  national  armories  were  working  at 
greatly  reduced  capacity  and  had  been  for  several  years. 
One  of  them  had  been  closed  for  some  time  and  the  other 
was  worked  at  not  one-quarter  its  capacity. 

"Why  was  that?"  asked  Senator  Wadsworth. 

"Because  of  lack  of  appropriations,"  replied  General 
Crozier.  To  the  question,  "Was  the  appropriation  de- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  one  of  the  ar- 
senals to  stop  manufacturing?"  General  Crozier  re- 
plied: 

Te«,  indeed,  sir.  For  several  years  along  about  1906  the 
appropriations  for  the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  rifles, 
pistols  and  swords  ran  about  ?1, 700,000  per  year.  I  do  not 
recall  the  exact  figure  for  the  year  Immediately  preceding 
the  aot  of  June  3,  1916,  but  before  that  it  had  gotten  down 
as  low  as  $200,000  a  year. 

Now,  the  capacity  of  the  two  Government  factories,  run- 
ning full  as  at  present  with  two  shifts  of  ten  hours  each, 
which  we  think  is  the  advantageoiis  way  to  run  them,  and 
when  we  confine  the  output  strictly  to  rifles  and  make  no 
spare  parts  or  pistols,  Is  something  like  1200  per  d^y.  Now 
you  will  see  at  once  that  an  output  of  1200  per  day,  when 
we  actually  attain  it,  would  mean  a  long  time  in  the  arming 
with  rifles  of  an  army  of  a  million  men. 

Under  the  act  of  Aug.  29,  191«,  an  appropriation  was 
made  sufllclent  to  justify  reopening  the  armory  which  had 
been  closed  and  Increasing  the  rate  of  manufacture  of  the 
rifles  at  the  other  armory.  The  orders  were  promptly  given 
and  the  activities  of  those  two  armories  were  Increased,  but 
It  must  be  remembered  that  resumption  of  manufacture  on  a 
considerable  scale  under  such  circumstances  as  existed  at 
that  time  Is  a  long  process.  The  operatives  had  all  gone 
away  from  the  armory  tbat  was  closed  and  many  had  left 
the  other  one  to  go  into  .the  employ  of  private  small  arms 
factories  which  were  engaged  on  large  orders  for  Bngland 
and  Russia,  and  many  of  the  principal  employees,  the  Indis- 
pensable men,  Including  superintendents  and  foremen,  could 
not  be  gotten  back,  so  that  the  reorganization  was  a  slow 
process  and  the  full  capacity  of  these  armories  has  been 
available  for  only  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  takM  a 
long  time  to  get  together  and  train  a  force  to  operate  a 
productive  organization  such  as  this. 


Now,  under  these  fircumstanceH  it  was  evident  that  the 
two  national  armorie.s  were  nothing  like  a  sufficient  reliance 
for  the  supply  of  rifles;  therefore.  In  advance  of  any  legis- 
lation fixing  the  size  of  the  force,  I  proceeded  to  see  wliat 
could  be  done  in  the  matter  of  rifles.  I  had  surveyed  the 
.situation  before  and  knew  where  to  go.  There  were  three 
private  factories,  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  at 
New  liaven,  the  Remington-Metallic  Arms  &  Cartridge  Co. 
at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Remington  Arms  Co.  at  Kddystone, 
Del.,  which  were  making  rifle.s  for  the  British.  There  were 
also  two  large  facories  manufacturing  rifles  for  the  Russians. 
These  three  factories  were  turning  out  rifles  of  a  modified 
Enfield  pattern  and  the  question  at  once  arose  as  to  whether 
we  should  give  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  those  rifles 
for  our  forces  or  whether  we  should  modify  the  rifles.  There 
was  no  que.stion  but  that  we  would  have  to  use  those  three 
factories,  for  they  were  the  only  ones  of  necessary  size  en- 
gaged  In   the   manufacture  of  arms. 

Continuing,  General  Crozier  described  the  adoption 
of  the  Enfield  rifle,  rechambered  to  fit  Springfield  am- 
munition in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  two  kinds  of 
cartridges.  Some  time  was  taken  in  makng  the  neces- 
sary changes,  but  durng  this  period  the  factories  in 
question  were  working  at  full  capacity  turning  out  rifles 
for  the  British  army,  so  that  no  time  was  lost  from  the 
standpont  of  the  general  result  of  rifle  production. 


Questions  About  Delays 

Replying  to  a  question  by  Senator  Wadsworth  as 
to  whether  the  superiority  of  the  modified  Enfield  rifle 
and  the  concentration  on  one  kind  of  ammunition  offset 
the  delay  incident  to  the  change,  General  Crozier  said: 

"Of  course,  that  depends  on  what  the  delay  really 
is  and  as  to  its  results.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  no 
United  States  soldier  has  been  or  will  be  delayed  five 
minutes  in  reachng  the  field  of  war  because  of  the 
absence  of  modern  rifles.  There  have  been  compelling 
necessities  which  have  limited  the  rate  at  which  we 
could  put  our  forces  jn  action  in  the  theater  of  the  war. 
There  has  been  and  will  be  no  delay  for  rifles,  and 
while  the  British  rifle  is  a  good  one,  it  is  not  as  good 
as  ours." 

"Has  there  not  been  considerable  delay  in  training 
troops  in  this  country?"  asked  Senator  Wadsworth. 

"None  that  is  going  to  interfere  in  the  least." 

"You  think  the  scarcity  of  rifles  has  not  delayed  it?" 

"I  do  not  think  it  has  amounted  to  anything  at  all." 

"How  much  experience  have  these  men  had  with 
these  rifles  before  they  go  over?"  asked  Senator 
Hitchcock. 

"Quite  sufficient." 

"Are  there  not  hundreds  of  thousands  without 
rifles?" 

"No,  sir;  there  are  many,  but  not  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  no  rifles." 

Discovery  of  the  Bureau 

General  Crozier  then  described  to  the  committee  the 
discovery  made  by  the  Ordnance  Bureau  when  the 
modified  Enfield  rifles  began  to  be  delivered  that,  owing 
to  inadequate  standardization  of  gages,  there  was  only 
a  slight  degree  of  interchangeability  between  the  rifles 
made  in  the  three  plants. 

The  three  factories,  he  said,  manufactured  independently 
of  each  other  and  we  found  that  the  parts  of  the  rifles  could 
only  be  slightly  used  interchangeably.  That,  of  course,  is 
very  undesirable.  Parts  of  rifles  are  continually  giving  way 
In  service,  getting  broken  or  lost,  and  the  subject  of  spare 
parts  is  a  manufacturing  problem  of  the  first  importance. 
Now  If  we  had  three  makes  of  modified  Enfield  rifles  in  the 
theater  of  war  requiring  three  different  sets  of  spare  parts 
dependent  upon  the  factory  from  which  the  rifles  came,  you 
can  see  what  an  unfortunate  situation  would  have  been  pro- 
duced. It  therefore  became  necessary  to  make  these  rifies 
interchangeable,  and  that  involved  changes  in  drawings  and 
In  gages.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  I  think 
those  changes  were  made  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  We 
succeeded  in  having  standardized  rifles  turned  out  in  the 
month  of  August  from  one  of  the  factories. 

Now,  with  reference  to  what  could  be  done  with  the 
troops  In  the  meantime.  We  had  on  hand  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  rifles  necessary  for  arming  the  regular 
army  and  the  National  Guard  using  only  the  standard 
Springfield  model  of  1903.  We  know  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  first  troops  sent  abroad  should  be  from  those  two 
contingents,  and  they  have  been.     This  gave  us  a  certain 
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amount  of  time  to  prepare  for  equipping  the  National  Army. 
There  were  for  this  purpose  something  like  160,000  Krag- 
Jorgensen  rifles,  which  are  very  good  rifles,  not  so  good  as 
the  Springfield  or  the  modified  Enfield,  but  entirely  service- 
able. They  were  available  for  training  the  troops  of  the 
National  Army  and  we  had  ready  to  ship  as  soon  as  the 
force  was  called  out,  and  did  ship  before  it  had  all  reported, 
some  5000  of  these  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  to  each  of  the 
cantonments  of  the  National  Army.  Those  were  followed 
in  a  few  weeks  by  2500  more  and  soon  after  by  another 
2500,  so  that  there  are  now  about  10,000  Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles  at  each  one  of  the  National  Army  cantonments.  Inas- 
much as  there  are  only  about  14,000  infantrymen  in  each 
division  and  a  few  cavalry  and  artillerymen  armed  with 
rifles,  making  their  requirement  about  18,000  rifles  for  each 
division,  we  now  have  in  each  cantonment  i)ractlcally  one 
rifle  for  each  two  men,  or  ample  for  drilling  purposes.  In 
addition  there  are  now  on  their  way  to  cantonments  11,000 
of   the   Knfields  for  each. 

It  Is  true  that  at  first  a  number  of  the  men  in  the  can- 
tonments did  not  have  anything  but  wooden  rifles.  That 
was  corrected  promptly,  h')wever,  and  the  shortage  of  rifles 
has  not  made  and  will  not  make  any  difference  in  the  time 
in  which  an  effective  army  of  trained  soldiers  can  be  gotten 
to  the  theater  of  war,  unless  we  greatly  enlarge  the  army 
beyond  what  is  now  contemplated.  Of  course,  some  10,- 
000,000  men  have  been  registered  under  the  draft  law.  By  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  those  men  can  be  called  into  the  service, 
and  by  doing  it  with  sufficient  rapidity  you  can  throw  your 
supply  of  rifles  or  any  other  kind  of  equipment  as  far  back 
as  you  like,  but  so  far  as  the  present  plans  for  calling  men 
in  the  service  are  concerned,  there  will  be  no  delay  in  their 
effective  use  on  account  of  rifles. 

Plenty  of  Target  Practice 

General  Crozier  added  that  while  it  had  not  been 
deemed  advisable  to  manufacture  or  use  obsolete  ammu- 
nition for  target  practice  with  the  Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles,  yet  ample  opportunity  would  be  afforded  the  men 
in  cantonments  for  target  practice  with  the  Enfield 
rifle  and  ammunition  already  shipped. 

At  this  juncture  it  became  apparent  that  many 
members  of  the  committee  were  laboring  under  the 
misapprehension  that  the  troops  now  in  France  had  been 
taken  from  the  cantonments  after  insufficient  training 
and  with  practically  no  target  practice. 

"Is  it  not  a  fact,"  asked  Chairman  Chamberlain, 
"that  many  of  these  troops  that  were  taken  from  the 
cantonments  to  be  mobilized  in  France  had  to  go  with- 
out more  than  two  or  three  weeks'  training  with  guns?" 

"The  troops  which  thus  far  have  gone  to  France," 
replied  General  Crozier,  "and  those  which  will  for  some 
time  go  are  those  of  the  regular  army  and  the  National 
Guard  and  they  all  have  Springfield  rifles  and  have  had 
adequate  opportunity  for  target  practice." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  insisted  the  chairman,  "that 
men  are  not  being  sent  to  France  who  have  not  had 
more  than  six  weeks'  training  with  ammunition  and 
rifles  at  target  practice  and  bayonet  practice  and  all 
the  exercises  that  go  to  make  a  soldier?" 

"There  are  no  troops  being  sent  to  France,"  replied 
General  Crozier,  "who  have  not  had  for  some  time  the 
rifles  they  have  been  using.  There  has  been  some 
shortage  of  ammunition,  but  they  have  had  target 
practice." 

Referring  to  a  statement  made  by  General  Crozier 
that  certain  of  the  rifle  contractors  permitted  their 
organizations  to  "taper  off"  after  completing  their 
British  contracts  and  before  they  were  in  position  to 
begin  the  manufacture  of  rifles  for  the  United  States 
with  the  desired  degree  of  interchangeability.  Senator 
Weeks  asked  if  there  had  not  been  "gross  neglect  on 
the  part  of  someone  in  allowing  the  organization  to 
become  reduced,  knowing  that  the  United  States  was 
at  war."     General  Crozier  replied: 

To  have  kept  the  organizations  at  full  strength  would 
have  necessitated  carrying  a  large  number  of  men  on  the 
payrolls  with  nothing  to  do  and  someone  would  have  had 
to  pay  out  a  great  deal  of  money  for  it.  We  did  that  to  a 
certain  extent  and  we  have  been  very  severely  criticized 
for  It.  I  am,  however,  perfectly  willing  to  support  that 
criticism.  During  the  interval  while  the  manufacture  of  the 
British  rifle  was  being  reduced  to  nothing  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  ours  was  beginning  there  were  times  when  we  were 
not  able  to  keep  employed  the  men  who  were  at  the  fac- 
tories,  important    men    inclvidiiig  inspectors  and   other  classes 


of  men  who  were  indispensable  to  us,  and  we  paid  the 
necessary  money  to  keep  those  men  at  the  factories  in  order 
that  the  organizations  should  not  be  disintegrated.  Every- 
thing of  this  sort  has  to  be  measured  by  what  is  advisable 
and  in  the  light  of  the  situation  that  we  are  now  in,  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  had  sacrificed  any  of  the 
advantageous  elements  that  we  have  retained  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  rapid  delivery  of  rifles,  we  would  have  made  a 
serious   mistake. 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  modification  of 
the  Enfield  rifle  and  all  the  associated  problems  were 
decided  upon.  General  Crozier  said  that  all  the  matters 
in  question  were  determined  at  a  conference  between  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  chief  of  staff,  the  commander  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  the  chief  of  the 
War  College  division  of  the  general  staff,  the  com- 
mandant of  marines,  who  had  a  force  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  himself.  He  also  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  decision  to  use  the  Springfield  ammunition  only 
had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  machine  gun  ques- 
tion for  the  reason  that  that  gun  uses  the  same  ammu- 
nition as  the  rifle.  This,  he  said,  made  it  additionally 
important  to  employ  only  the  one  kind  of  ammunition. 

Machine  Guns  Discussed 

The  committee  then  took  up  the  subject  of  machine 
guns.  General  Crozier  testifying  that  in  placing  orders 
for  such  guns  in  factories  that  had  been  making  them 
for  the  British,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  their  equip- 
ment in  order  that  the  guns  turned  out  might  fit  the 
Springfield  ammunition.  Such  delay,  however,  was  com- 
pensated for  by  the  fact  that  other  factories  which 
were  making  guns  using  our  ammunition  were  enabled 
to  proceed  rapidly. 

General  Crozier  gave  some  interesting  details  con- 
cerning the  Government's  plan  for  the  production  of 
machine  guns,  stating  that  the  Lev^^s  gun  now  being 
made  by  the  Savage  Arms  Co.  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was 
being  turned  out  at  a  maximum  rate  of  500  per  month, 
while  the  Vickers  gun  was  also  being  produced  at  the 
Colt  factory  in  satisfactory  quantities.  A  considerable 
number  of  Colt  guns  manufactured  by  the  Marlin  com- 
pany have  also  been  purchased  and  are  being  used  for 
training  purposes  here.  He  admitted  that  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  Lewis  and  Vickers  guns 
had  caused  some  delay,  but  said  some  time  was  also 
consumed  in  testing  the  weapon  finally  adopted  as  the 
standard  for  service,  the  Browning  gun,  "the  best  gun 
in  existence."  The  manufacture  of  the  Browning  gun, 
of  both  heavy  and  light  types,  both  using  the  same 
ammunition,  is  now  proceeding  on  a  large  scale. 

General  Crozier  was  subjected  to  a  very  severe  cross- 
examination  concerning  the  delays  in  the  adoption  of 
standard  types  of  machine  guns  and  especially  as  to 
why  the  United  States  had  refused  to  adopt  the  Lewis 
gun,  which  appears  to  have  made  such  an  excellent 
record  abroad.  In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Lewis  gun  was  not  adopted  early  in  the  war  prepara- 
tions. General  Crozier  said  that  it  was  presented  for 
test  to  several  boards  composed  of  officers  representing 
various  branches  of  the  Department  and  including  but  a 
single  officer  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  and  was  uni- 
formly rejected,  the  rejection  being  based,  in  his  opinion, 
upon  the  fact  that  the  guns  were  lighter  and  not  so 
well  made  in  the  factories  in  this  country  as  in  Eng- 
land. More  recently,  he  said,  the  manufacture  of  the 
Lewis  gun  in  the  United  States  has  been  perfected  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  equal  to  the  weapon  as 
made  in  England  and  the  department  has  purchased  a 
large  number. 

Secretary  of  War  Responsible 

Concerning  the  delay  in  selecting  a  type  of  machine 
gun  for  quantity  production.  General  Crozier  said  it 
grew  out  of  the  decision  of  the  Department  in  the  fall 
of  1916  to  allow  time  for  all  machine  gun  inventors 
and  manufacturers  to  perfect  their  guns  and  submit 
them  for  a  competitive  test  in  the  spring  of  1917. 
At  this  point  the  following  colloquy  ensued: 

The  Chairman:  The  Ordnance  Department  then  realizes 
the   importance  and  the  necessity  of  the  machine  guns? 

Oeneral   Crozier:     Yes,   sir. 
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The  Chairman:  Because  they  have  been  utilized  generally 
along  the  French  and  German  front? 

General   Crozier:      Yes,    sir. 

The  Chairman:  And  yet  between  the  appropriations  of 
1916  and  June,  1917,  practically  nothing  was  done  toward 
construction.  I  still  am  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
you  made  about  the  delay. 

General  Crozier:  Senator,  what  I  shall  have  to  say  to  you 
then  is  that  I  am  not  satisfied,  either,  and  I  was  not  satisfied 
at   the   time. 

The  Chairman:     Who  was  responsible? 

General  Crozier:     The  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman:  Somebody  is  responsible,  and  I  want  to 
find   out  who. 

General  Crozier:  The  Secretary  of  War  has  to  be  re- 
sponsible. That  is  to  say,  the  program  of  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  machine  guns,  coming  finally  to  the  test  of  May, 
1917,  was  a  program  which  was  adopted  by  the  War  De- 
partment; it  was  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
took  a  personal  interest  in  the  subject,  and  was  not  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Replying  to  questions  by  the  committee,  General 
Crozier  described  in  detail  the  various  machine  guns 
now  in  use  abroad  and  repeated  his  opinion  that  the 
Browning  gun  now  under  manufacture  is  the  best 
machine  gun  yet  devised. 

"I  think  it  is  time,"  he  said,  "to  say  something  which 
I  have  not  told  the  committee  before  in  reference  to 
these  machine  guns.  The  number  in  our  possession  was 
so  small  and  the  possibility  of  manufacture  in  this 
country  was  so  limited  that  when  our  troops  went 
abroad  we  were  fortunately  able  to  make  the  same 
kind  of  an  arrangement  with  the  French  Government 
with  reference  to  the  machine  guns  that  we  had  made 
with  reference  to  artillery,  and  we  are  getting  from 
them  quite  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  to  arm  our  troops 
over  there  of  the  Hotchkiss  type  of  heavy  guns  and 
the  Chauchat  type  of  light  guns.  We  are  also  securing 
from  the  French  ample  supplies  of  French  ammunition 
for  use  in  those  guns  and  we  are  also  manufacturing 
the  same  kind  of  ammunition  over  here.  This  would 
appear  to  be  a  disadvantage,  but  the  guns  which  the 
French  will  manufacture  for  us  hereafter  will  use  our 
own  ammunition  and  in  a  short  time  the  use  of  the 
French  ammunition  will  be  discontinued.  Furthermore, 
some  of  these  Chauchat  guns  have  been  sent  over  here 
and  we  are  making  ammunition  for  them  and  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  our  troops  for  training." 

Replying  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Browning 
gun  could  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  equip  the  army,  General  Crozier 
said: 

That  gun  was  brought  out  by  the  Colt  company,  which 
owns  the  patents.  Mr.  Browning  was  in  their  employ  when 
he  invented  it  and  it  was  developed  at  their  expense.  The 
Colt  factory  has  been  making  preparations  for  its  manu- 
facture for  some  time.  They  are  enlarging  their  factory  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  they  have  bought  another  factory  from 
the  New  England  Westing^house  company,  which  had  been 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  Russian  rifles  and  which  has 
considerable  machinery  available  for  making  the  machine 
guns,  In  addition  to  which  the  Winchester  Arms  Co.  of  New 
Haven  is  also  preparing  to  manufacture  the  Browning  gun, 
having  a  plant  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Also  the  Remington- 
Union  Metallic-  Cartridge  Co.  of  Bridgeport  is  preparing  to 
manufacture  these  guns,  having  a  plant  available.  There 
Is  also  a  plant  at  NorwW-h,  Conn.,  that  used  to  belong  to  the 
Hopkins  fompany,  which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Marlin 
company,  where  they  arc  now  completing  the  manufacture 
of  some  Belgian  rifles,  and  they  also  have  In  preparation 
two  other  plants  where  tools  and  flxtures  are  being  made 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  Browning  gun.  Finally,  we  are 
In  negotiation  for  the  manufacture  of  Browning  guns  In  still 
another  factory  which  Is  not  yet  free  because  It  Is  engaged 
In  manufacturing  for  the  Allies,  which  take*  up  Its  capacity. 

I  would  not  have  you  gather  that  all  our  eggs  are  In 
one  basket,  even  In  reference  to  the  Browning  gun.  We 
have  the  VIckers  gun,  which  is  being  manufactured  and  In 
regard  to  which  we  are  giving  orders  to  occupy  all  the 
<:apacity  which  the  Colt  people  have,  and  we  have  recently 
called  upon  them  to  Increase  It. 

For  an  army  of  a  million  men  we  ought  to  have  70,000 
or  80,000  machine  guns  of  the  light  and  heavy  type  com- 
bined. An  Infiintry  division  ns  we  have  If  orKiml/t'd  is  com- 
posed of  about  20,000  troops  with  somff  224  guns  of  th*- 
heavy  type  and  something  like  AOO  or  700  of  the  lighter  typo 

Concerninpr  the  Browninjj  (fun,  General  Crozier  said 
that  deliveriefl  in  quantity  would  he  made  in  April  and 


that  in  the  meantime  the  army  going  to  France  would 
rely  upon  the  French  Chauchat  gun  and  the  Lewis  gun. 

Experience  of  European  Nations 

In  conclusion.  General  Crozier,  speaking  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  European  nations  in  getting  ready  for 
war,  said: 

"This  past  summer,  for  the  first  time,  the  French 
and  English  really  got  ready  to  supplement  the  initial 
equipment  for  the  war  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fair 
manufacturing  capacity.  They  started  in  the  summer 
of  1914  with  nothing;  neither  an  army  nor  its 
equipment.  In  1915,  they  had  an  army  with- 
out equipment;  in  1916,  an  army  only  fairly 
equipped,  and  it  was  not  until  last  spring  that  they 
obtained  full  equipment.  This  was  true  of  both  Eng- 
land and  France.  As  for  the  Germans,  they  started  out 
fully  equipped;  they  had  more  than  anybody  else,  but 
they  have  also  increased  both  the  number  of  machine 
guns  and  the  amount  of  artillery,  and  particularly  the 
amount  of  artillery  ammunition.  All  the  nations  ran 
short  of  artillery  ammunition  the  first  autumn  of  the 
war.  The  French  and  English  ran  shorter  than  the 
Germans,  and  the  English  very  much  shorter  than  the 
French.  The  Germans  had  manufacturing  organized 
so  that  they  were  able  to  make  up  the  artillery  short- 
age very  much  better  in  the  winter  of  1914-15  than  the 
others  did,  but  nevertheless  they  had  to  make  up  a 
shortage.  They  all  underestimated  the  amount  of  ar- 
tillery and  artillery  ammunition  to  be  used  in  the  war." 

w.  L.  c. 


LARGE  TOOLS  SCARCE 


Government    Assistance    for    Manufacturers    Is 
Advocated 

P.  M.  Brotherhood,  vice-president  of  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Secretary  of  War  Baker,  Seqretary  of  the  Navy  Daniel.« 
and  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  calls  attention 
to  the  great  scarcity  of  large  machine  tools,  and  points 
out  that  this  scarcity  will  continue  throughout  the  first 
half  of  1918,  at  least,  thereby  greatly  handicapping  the 
war  plans  of  the  United  States  Government.  Ship- 
yards, navy  yards  and  arsenals  are  the  great  sufferers 
from  the  shortage.  Mr.  Brotherhood  advises  the  Gov- 
ernment to  consider  a  solution,  and  suggests  financial 
aid  for  manufacturers  who  are  in  a  position  to  make 
such  equipment.     He  says  in  part: 

We  are  afraid  that  unless  some  action  is  taken  alonK 
the  lines  which  we  have  indicated  the  Government  wiir 
And  very  soon  that  they  cannot  get  25  per  cent  of  what 
is  needed.  In  fact,  that  is  the  condition  to-day;  we  are 
unable  to  obtain  or  supply  more  than  about  25  per  cent 
of  what  is  being  called  for,  and  the  situation  is  not  im- 
proving; and  the  result  is  that  ridiculous  prices  are  beinp 
paid  for  second-hand  machines  of  very  old,  obsolete  designs 
We  have  been  producing  and  selling  all  kinds  of  machinery 
for  over  30  years,  and  have  never  seen  the  situation  so 
bad  as  it  is  to-day,  and  at  a  time  when  speed  is  most  essen- 
tial. Our  own  plant,  the  Putnam  Machinery  Company,  at 
Kltchburg,  Mass.,  is  at  the  present  time  sold  out  until  next 
August.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  work  is  Govern- 
ment work.  Our  Shaw  crane  plant  at  Muskegon,  Mich., 
is  also  about  in  the  same  condition.  The  outlook  at  this 
time  for  getting  large  tools  is  most  decidedly  discouraging. 
A  great  many  of  the  Government  contractors  are  up  against 
It.  being  unable  to  get  the  machinery  required.  Other  par- 
ties who  could  help  out  are  discouraged,  and  are  refraining 
from  attempting  to  undertake  contracts,  knowing  the  diffl 
culty  they  have  had  In  getting  the  necessary  machine  tools 


M.  Braibant,  who  was  formerly  in  the  iron  and  steel 
business  in  Brussels,  and  recently  has  been  importing 
British  iron  and  steel  goods  into  France,  desires  now 
to  secure  some  connections  with  export  merchants  of 
iron  and  steel  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
the  I<rench  government  having  taken  over  the  im- 
portation of  merchandise  of  the  character  which  he  has 
heen  undertaking.  He  is  located  at  28  Rue  Pauquet, 
Pans  (1(5),  France. 
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Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 
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WAR  BUYING  LARGE  IN  WEST 


chanics,  who  have  gone  to  other  machine-tool  factories. 
One  Cleveland  company  has  augmented  its  force  by 
200  men  from  this  source. 


Chicago  and  Cleveland  Markets  Active 


New  Inquiry  in  the  East  Shows  a  Decided  Falling 

Off,  Partly  Attributable  to  Approaching 

Holiday  Period 

Though  the  volume  of  new  inquiry  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  shows  a  decided  falling  off,  which  is 
attributed  in  some  quarters  to  the  approaching  holidays 
and  the  coming  of  a  new  year,  also  to  the  fact  that 
many  war  plants  have  satisfied  their  immediate  re- 
quirements, new  buying  in  the  Central  West,  particu- 
larly in  Cleveland,  continues  on  a  large  scale. 

The  past  week  in  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  busiest 
of  the  year,  both  in  the  volume  of  business  placed  and 
in  new  inquiries  received.  The  demand  is  principally 
for  lathes,  planers,  radial  drills,  boring  machines  and 
milling  machines  in  large  sizes. 

The  Templars  Motor  Corporation,  Cleveland,  which 
has  taken  a  shell  contract,  has  placed  orders  for  about 
80  machines,  mostly  lathes,  involving  about  $200,000. 
Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit,  have  been  buying  heavily  for 
their  new  plant  which  will  make  recoil  mechanisms 
for  heavy  guns.  The  Erie  Forge  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  has 
placed  additional  orders.  The  Willys-Overland  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  arranging  to  largely  increase  its  facil- 
ities for  Government  work  and  will  buy  probably  $500,- 
000  worth  of  lathes,  boring  mills,  planers  and  milling 
machines.  The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
which  has  taken  a  large  order  for  gun  carriages,  is 
asking  for  about  100  lathes.  Its  requirements  are  said 
to  total  about  400  tools.  A.  R.  Pribil,  602  American 
Trust  Building,  Cleveland,  is  organizing  a  company  to 
make  pressed  steel  connecting  rods  and  pistons  for 
automobiles  and  airplanes,  and  considerable  machinery 
will  be  bought. 

In  Chicago,  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
placed  large  orders  for  equipment  to  make  6-in.  shells. 
The  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  understood 
to  have  a  large  contract  for  howitzer  mounts,  has  is- 
sued a  large  list.  The  Nash  Motors  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
is  buying  against  a  small  list. 

Buying  in  Eastern  markets  is  principally  for  such 
Government  projects  as  the  ordnance  base  depot  in 
P'rance,  the  arsenals  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  Water- 
vliet,  N,  Y.,  and  the  new  shops  being  built  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard.  Companies  making  hydraulic 
and  ball  bearing  jacks  are  inquiring  for  new  equipment, 
it  being  probable  that  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
.\rmy  will  soon  award  several  contracts  for  jacks  of 
one  type  or  the  other  for  use  with  heavy  artillery. 
Valve  manufacturers  have  been  buying  because  of  con- 
tracts received  for  supplying  valve.s  for  submarine 
destroyers. 

The  labor  situation  is  reported  better  in  some  sec- 
tions. Two  machine-tool  plants  in  Cleveland  have  large 
stocks  on  hand  and  have  released  several  hundred  me- 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  18. 

Machine-tool  demand  here  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  several 
months.  Not  only  are  there  few  large  inquiries  from  war 
plants,  but  the  number  of  miscellaneous  small-lot  inquiries 
has  shown  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  past  week.  This  de- 
cline in  business  is  attributed  partially  to  the  fact  that  ma»y 
of  the  large  war  plants  have  satisfied  their  requirements  for 
the  time  being,  and  also  to  the  approach  of  the  holidays 
and  the  new  year.  Many  companies  are  believed  to  be  post- 
poning purchases  until  after  Jan.  1  for  financial  reasons. 

Several  dealers  in  Eastern  territory  are  giving  almost 
their  whole  time  and  the  time  of  their  salesmen  to  problems 
of  transportation  of  the  machines  already  on  order.  Some 
of  them  are  glad  of  the  present  lull  in  buying  to  close  up 
the  year's  affairs  during  the  next  two  weeks. 

The  labor  situation  shows  improvement.  Two  machine- 
tool  manufacturers  in  the  Cleveland  district  are  reported  to 
have  large  stocks  of  certain  small-sized  tools  and  have  re- 
leased many  of  their  mechanics  for  work  in  other  machine- 
tool  plants,  where  they  are  more  seriously  needed  to  get  out 
war  orders.  One  company  has  increased  its  force  by  200 
men  from   this  source. 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  continues  to 
buy  tools  for  the  ordnance  base  depot  to  be  built  for  the 
American  army  in  France.  The  Washington  Navy  Yard  Is 
buying  for  its  new  shops  and  the  Watertown  and  Watervliet 
arsenals  continue  to  buy  for  their  gun-making  shops. 

The  Standard  Thermometer  Co.,  New  York,  has  bought  a 
few  tools  for  work  on  a  contract  for  gun  sights.  The  Peer- 
less Printing  Press  Co.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  is  reported  to  have 
received  a  similar  contract! 

The  American  Can  Co.  has  not  yet  bought  equipment 
for  its  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  plant  for  a  recent  shell  contract. 
About  150  tools  will  be  required. 

Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit,  have  obtained  more  tools  in  New 
Vork  for  their  new  plant  in  Detroit  to  be  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  recoil  mechanisms  for  big  guns.  The  tools 
they  got  were  taken  from  export  warehouses. 

The  Navy  Department  has  given  out  several  new  contracts 
for  the  manufacture  of  valves  for  submarine  destroyers,  and 
the  companies  receiving  such  contracts  have  been  buying 
a  few  tools.  Contracts  are  about  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  army  for  either  hydraulic  or 
ball  bearing  jacks  for  heavy  guns.  Companies  making  this 
equipment  have  been  inquiring  for  tools. 

The  demand  for  cranes  is  smaller  than  for  some  time  past. 
The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  closed  for  10  cranes  for 
its  shops,  a  part  of  this  order  going  to  the  Northern  En- 
gineering Co.,  Detroit.  A  list  of  11  rjiore  shop  cranes  is  still 
pending. 

Machine-tool  manufacturers  are  having  some  trouble  in 
obtaining  shipments  of  raw  materials.  The  case  is  cited 
of  a  manufacturer  whose  shops  are  filled  with  Al  priority 
orders  applying  to  Washington  for  an  Al  priority  certificate 
for  the  shipment  of  coal,  steel,  etc.,  needed  in  its  plant. 
The  certificate  it  received  was  A4.  An  appeal  was  again 
made  to  Washington,  the  company  maintaining  that  it  could 
not  possibly  keep  up  its  shipments  of  machine  tools  as  per 
schedule  unless  the  Government  gave  it  first  classification 
on  stocks  of  raw  materials. 

Louis  Leavitt,  454  Driggs  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  operating  a 
white  lead  works,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  three-story 
brick  addition,    100  x    125  ft.,   to  cost  $70,000. 

The  United  Metal  Spinning  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  by  J.  F.  Forrester,  L. 
Seitz   and   W.    O.    Langley,    .346    Broadway. 

The  Columbia  Graphophone  Co.,  Woolworth  Building,  New 
Vork,  a  West  Virginia  corporation,  has  reincorporated  in 
Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,000. 

John  Chatillon  &  Sons,  85  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  manu- 
facturers of  scales,  etc.,  have  increased  their  capital  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Washburn  Wire  Co..   foot  of  118th   Street,  New   Y<ii  U, 
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has  filed  plans  for  rebuilding  its  five  and  nine-story  factory 
building,  recently  destroyed  by  Are.  The  work  will  cost 
about    $350,000. 

The  Eastern  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  lias  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture 
tools.  S.  R.  and  E.  F.  Hills  and  C.  A.  Fisk,  656  Southern 
Boulevard,   are  the   incorporators. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a"  ship 
construction  building  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to  cost 
$310,000.  The  Jarrett-Chambers  Co.,  30  East  Forty-second 
Street.    New    York,    is    the    contractor. 

Arthur  W.  Liebers,  Inc.,  has  ben  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000,  to  manufacture  motors,  engines,  etc.  M.  M. 
Helfgot  and  Arthur  W.  Liebers,  1914  Bleecker  Street,  Brook- 
lyn,   are    the    incorporators. 

Olsen  &   Maggraf,    Inc.,   has   been   incorporated   by   C.   W. 
Oschmann,    O.    C.    MaggafE    and    A.    C.    Olsen,    216    Eighty-, 
eighth  Street,  Brooklyn,   with  a  capital  of  $10,000,   to  manu- 
facture metal  ceilings,  etc. 

The  Hotchkiss  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  to  operate  a  machine 
shop.  W.  Grundhoefer  and  N.  and  S.  H.  Lewis,  15  West 
Sixtieth  Street,   are  the  incorporators. 

Thomas  Paulson  &  Son,  Inc.,  97  Second  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, operating  a  brass  foundry,  is  taking  bids  for  a  two- 
story    extension    35    x    60    ft. 

The  Eastern  Flexible  Conduit  Co.,  41-59  Gardner  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  manufacturer  of  flexible  electrical  conduits, 
etc.,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $50,000  to  ?150,000. 

The  Larrabee-Deyo  Motor  Truck  Co.,  226  West  Fifty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
J80.000   to   $300,000. 

The  Gas  Engine  &  Power  Co.,  177th  Street,  New  York,  will 
build  a  blacksmith  shop  addition,  22  x  65  ft.,  for  forging 
work. 

The  American  Pipe  Bending  Machine  Co.  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  by  J.  W.  Ashton,  G.  W. 
Graham  and  H.  Van  Wyck,  1883  Southern  Boulevard,  Bronx. 

The   Utility  Machine  Appliance  Co.;  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture  spe- 
ialties.      G.    F.    Woolston,    R.    J.    Walsh   and    E.    E.    Haines, 
45  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Government  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Gen- 
eral Vehicle  Co.,  Starr  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  and 
will  devote  it  to  the  manufacture  of  airplane  motors. 
It  has  also  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Warner  Speedome- 
ter Co..   Jackson   Avenue,   Long  Island  City. 

The  American  Fuel  Machine  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  in  Delaware,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000, 
to  manufacture  machinery  for  fuel  handling,  cutting,  etc. 
George  V.  Rellly,  Samuel  B.  Howard  and  Arthur  W.  Brit- 
ton.  65  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  S.  Jackson  Tube  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  a  capital  of  $150,090,  to  manufacture  tubing,  etc. 
E.  B.  and  8.  Jackson,  650  East  Twenty-second  Street,  Brook- 
lyn,  are   the   principal   Incorporators. 

The  High  Speed  Steel  I'rrKlucts  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  Incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $27,500,  by  A.  F. 
McCabe.  F.  H.  Butehorn  and  A.  K.  Moore,  37  Wall  Street, 
to  manufacture  steel. 

The  Max  Ants  Machine  Co.,  372  Greenwich  Street,  New 
York,  will  erect  a  one-story  brick  machine  nhop,  4  2  x  140 
ft.,  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

The  Mcintosh  A  Seymour  Cortioratlon,  14!>  Broadway.  New 
York,  mariufarturer  of  tnginen,  with  plant  at  Auburn,  has 
nied  notl(<;  of  reorsanizatlon,  with  u  cupltnl  of  $2,310,000. 

The  All«n  Cutlery  Co.,  Newburxh,  N.  Y.,  Iium  Ix-i-n  Incoriw- 
rated  with  u  '^apltal  of  $20,000  by  U.  and  II.  M.  Allen  and  A. 
r    Fowler,  .\ftwburKh,  to  manufMc-ture  cutico  • 

The  Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  107  St.  Marks  Avenue,  Hyr- 
HcuMe,  N.  v.,  has  had  planN  prepared  for  a  one-story  factory 
'>ri  West  Fayette  Street,  80  ft.  Mjuarc. 

7'he  KoMevllle  Bnylncerlnfc  *  Marhlm-  <'o.  .Newark.  N.  J,, 
liiiM  nind  notice  of  onranlMitlon  to  operali-  n  workH  at  9K 
Thirteenth  Avenue.  John  U.  Oklnanskl.  17  Hill  HtrcDt,  iind 
Charles  Simon,  55  Fifth  Street,  head  the  company. 

A  one-story  machine  shop,  30  x  DO  ft.,  will  be  erected  on 
Boyden  Street.  N«;w»rk.  N.  J.,  by  the  Bonnrll  Motor  Car  Co.. 
620  Broad  Street.  In  fonni«<-tlon  with  It*  new  niitomobllt- 
xervlce  stfttion  to  be  constructed  nt  Husnex  Avenun.  Hoydt-n 
and  Sheflleld  streets,  at  n  total  eittlmated  cost  of  $IOO.(*oo 

The  Unlveraal  Comin.und  Co.,  428  West  Twenty-fifth 
Street,    New    York.    m»ntifnr»ur«T   of   roofing    xiMrliilf l..«,    ii;,<i 


acquired    a   four-story   factory,    50   x    100   ft.,   at   Mott  Street 
and  Passaic  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  new  works. 

The  American  Standard  Metal  ProducU  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to 
manufacture  metal  goods.  Howard  Brooke,  E.  B.  Cadwell 
and  John  H.  Wynne,  all  of  Jersey  City,  are  the  Incorporators. 

Improvements  In  the  power  plant  at  its  works  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  will  be  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000 

The  Standard  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  by  Jules  E. 
Brand,  H.  A.  Black  and  Walter  T.  Hilton,  all  of  Jersey  City. 

The  Armstrong  Rubber  Co.,  Washington  Street,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $200,000  to  $1,500,000. 

John  Campbell  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  book- 
binders' materials,  will  build  a  one-storj'  machine  shop,  25  x 
80  ft.,  at  its  plant  on  I'lum  Point  Lane. 

Turton  Brothers,  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  filed  notice  of 
organization  to  operate  a  works  for  steel  die  specialties  at 
44  Hill  Street.  William  Turton,  I.''.  Ninth  Avenue.  E:ast 
Orange,   heads  the  company. 

The  DeMeese  Welding  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  by  Frederick  DeMeese 
and  Samuel  Wollman,   Newark. 

The  August  Buermann  Mfg.  Co.,  220  JelliflC  Avenue,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  hardware,  will  build  a  one-story 
addition  to  its  foundry,  52  x  57  ft.,  to  cost  about  $7,000. 


Buffalo 

BuFFAi>o,  Dec.   17. 

The  Symington  Forge  Co.,  Rochester,  will  build  a  one- 
story  machine  shop,  175  x  342  ft.,  on  University  Avenue. 

The  Linde  Air  Products,  155  Chandler  Street,  Buffalo, 
has  purchased  a  site,  230  x  370  ft.,  at  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  and  Broadway,  on  which  it  will  build  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  oxygen. 

Otto  P.  Weisswange,  Inc.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  precision 
thermometers  and  other  scientific  apparatus.  M.  Hertz,  H. 
Weissman  and  E.  K.  Noll,  44  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  are 
among  the  incorporators. 

The  General  Abrasives  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y  .  is 
building  an  addition  to  its  plant  on  College  Avenue. 

The  Willys-Morrow  Co.,  Elmira,  N'.  Y.,  John  E.  Willys, 
president,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  an  assembling 
building,  120  x  212  ft.,  and  a  one-story  testing  building.  56 
X  321  ft,  to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  J.  F., 
Durston,  president,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  factory  80  x 
80  ft.  on  West  Fayette  Street. 

The  Oldman  Boiler  Works,  36  Illinois  Street,  Buffalo,  will 
build  a  two-story  addition,  50  x  100  ft. 

The  National  Wire  Wheel  Works,  Geneva.  N.  Y..  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $350,000  to  $1,000,000 


New  England 

Boston,  Dec.    17. 

Little  of  news  interest  has  occurred  in  the  machine-tool 
Industry  of  New  England  the  past  week.  Orders  continue 
to  pour  in  from  every  quarter  and  local  plants  are  adding 
a  machine  here  and  there  to  replace  old  machines  or  to 
balance  up  equipment.  Priority  has  become  almost  mean- 
ingless, as  nearly  everything  now  ordered  is  on  a  priority 
basis.  One  good  effect  of  this  is  that  machine-tool  plants 
are  enabled  to  plan  their  production  schedules  to  match  their 
equipment  and  labor  force  and  the  net  result  is  a  grreater 
output  than  would  be  i>ossible  if  they  were  compelled  to  con- 
centrate on  one  or  two  sizes  or  kinds  of  machines. 

The  HImonds  Mfg.  Co..  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  an  addition,   73  x  180  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  I'rovidence,  R.  1.. 
Is  building  a  one-story  addition. 

The  Wholley  Boiler  Works.  I'rovidence,  R.  1..  ha.s  been 
Incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

The  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass..  Is  to 
build  a  forg*!  shop  addition,  30  x  60  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Nelson  Rivet  Co.,  Raynham,  Mass.,  has  been  incor- 
r>orated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Arthur  E. 
Nelson  Is  president  and  Walter  H.  Nelson,  Taunton,  treasurer. 

The  Ludlngton  Machine  Co.,  Waterbury.  Conn.,  has 
awarded  contra,  i   f,„.  ,.,,1  addition.  42  x  112  ff..  three  stories. 
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The  Franklin  Foundry  Co..  Franklin,  Mass.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Car!  E. 
Erickson  is  president  and  Patrick  H.  Gibbons,  Hyde  Park, 
treasurer. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  is  to  build  a  one-story  foundry 
at  Its  Everett,  Mass.,  plant  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

The  F.  A.  Buck  Co..  Eastport,  Me.,  is  beginning  the  erec- 
tion of  a  machine  shop,  53  x  63  x  78  ft.,  and  57  x  78  ft, 
two  stories.  The  work  will  not  be  completed  until  next 
summer. 

The  American  Buckle  Co.,  West  Haven,  Conn.,  is  building 
an  addition,  40  x  60  ft.,  two  stories. 

The  S.  H.  Barnum  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  awarded 
contract  for  an  addition  to  its  foundry,  40  x  58  ft. 

The  Cushman  Chuck  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  asking  bids 
on  an  addition,  90  x  115  ft.,  one  story. 

The  New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has 
issued  $250,000  additional  stock,  making  outstanding  stock 
$1,260,000. 

The  John  Davenport  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  factory  90  x  300  ft.  The  new  company  will 
combine  the  Ross  Engineering  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
the  Steinmetz  Electric  Truck  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  company 
will  manufacture  ga.soline  engines  and  electric  trucks. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  have  awarded 
contracts  for  two  additions.  62  x  155  ft.,  three  stories,  and 
32   X    S2   ft.,   one   story. 


Philadelphia 

l'HiI.ADELPHIA,     DcC.     17. 

The  Lianston  Monotype  Machine  Co.,  Twenty-fourth  and 
Ijocust  streets,  Philadelphia,  has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story, 
concrete  addition,  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  Automatic  Shell-Boring  Munitions  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  by  Samuel 
Hough,  Cyrus  Hawkins  and   Russell  H.   Myers,   Philadelphia. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Shii)  &  JOngine  Building  Co., 
Beach  Street,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a 
one-story  addition  to  its  brass  foundry  at  Adams  and  Thomp- 
.son  streets,  140  x  220  ft.,  to  cost  $40,000. 

Hare  &  Chase,  Inc.,  I'hiladelphia,  has  been  incorporated 
in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture  au- 
tomobiles and  automobile  specialties.  P.  R.  Hansell,  Phila- 
delphia, and  S.  C.  Seymour,  Camden,  N.  J.,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, has  taken  bids  for  one-story  additions,  40  x  160  ft., 
and   25  x  48  ft.,  to  its  magazine  works  at  Fort  Mifflin,  Pa. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N".  J., 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  addition,  50  x  130  ft., 
for  a  galvanizing  works.  It  is  also  planning  for  a  one-story 
plate  rolling  mill. 

Fire  Dec.  14  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  car  barns  and 
shop  of  the  Trenton  &  Mercer  County  Traction  Corporation, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Lalor  Street,  with  an  estimated  loss  of 
$70,000. 

The  Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $60,000  by  Henry  Donohoe, 
Herman  Corn  and  Frederick  Pfeffer,  all  of  Philadelphia,  to 
manufacture  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  etc. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  building 
a  one-story  machine  shop.  70  x  210  ft.,  and  a  wire  rope 
.shop.  170  X  310  ft. 

The  York  Hardware  &  Brass  Works,  Wheatfield  and 
Commerce  streets,  York.  Pa.,  has  acquired  the  former  car 
shops  of  Billmeyer  &  Small,  to  be  used  for  extending  its 
operations,  adding  about  25,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area.  It  will 
be  equipped  as  a  bronze  and  aluminum  foundry.  It  is  said 
the  extension  will  be  put  in  operation  early  next  year  and 
will  give  employment  to  about  50  molders. 

The  Berks  Engineering  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  operating  a 
machine  shop  at  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets,  has  increased 
its  capital  from   $25,000  to  $150,000. 


plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  with 
loss  reported  at  $75,000. 

Fire  Dec.  14  destroyed  a  section  of  the  plant  of  the 
du  Pont  Powder  Co.,  Newark,  Del.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$100,000. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Alexandria,  Va.,. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000  by  C.  H.. 
Livingston,  1249  Kenyon  Street,  N.  VV.,  Washington,  presi- 
dent; B.  W.  Morse  is  vice-president. 

The  Huntington  Steel  Products  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
is  reported  considering  the  enlargement  of  its  plant. 

The  Bartlett-Hayward  Co.,  Scott  and  McHenry  streets, 
Baltimore,  will  construct  a  one-story  addition,  40  x  49  ft., 
to  cost  $8,000. 

The  Harlan  branch  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  will  build  an  additional  shop  at  the  foot  of  West 
Street  to  cost  $4,000. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Dec.  17. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Na\'y  Department, 
Washington,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  one-story  brass 
foundry,  107  x  300  ft.,  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  to 
cost   $255,000. 

Fire  Dec.  12  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  proje'^tile-loading 


Chicago  ^ 

Chicago,  Dec.  17. 
War  business  of  considerable  proportions  has  been  placed 
or  is  pending,  but  the  market  has  nevertheless  shown  a 
quieter  trend  the  past  week.  In  ordinary  times  dullness 
might  well  be  expected  about  this  time  of  the  year.  Some 
concern  is  shown  over  the  extent  to  which  collections  are 
slowing  up.  this  being  especially  true  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustr>-.  A  feeling  that  resources  should  be  conserved  to  the 
limit  is  general.  Conflict  in  priority  orders  continues  to  occur, 
some  of  it  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Army  and  Navy  depart-' 
ments,  in  some  instances,  are  after  the  same  machines. 

The  Wagner  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  placed  large  orders 
for  equipment  required  in  the  manufacture  of  6-in.  shells, 
the  machines  including  many  lathes  of  special  design  for 
shell  work,  on  which  delivery  has  been  promised  in  45  days. 

The  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  understood 
to  have  a  contract  for  howitzer  mounts,  has  issued  a  big  list, 
and  later  on  will  want  a  still  larger  number  of  tools.  Among 
its  requirements  are  a  number  of  vertical  boring  and  turn- 
ing mills,  orders  for  some  of  which  have  been  placed.  De- 
liveries on  this  type  of  machine  are  in  bad  shape.  With  some 
makers,  boring  mills  cannot  be  delivered  until  next  summer 
or  fall. 

The  Nash  Motors  Co.,  Keno.sha,  Wis.,  is  buying  against  a 
small  miscellaneous  list. 

James  L.  Sparks,  brass  founder,  320  West  Grand  Avenue, 
Chicago,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  brick  brass 
foundry  at  1723  Carroll  Avenue,  to  cost  $12,000. 

The  William  Glader  Machine  Works,  210  Ann  Street,  Chi- 
cago, has  awarded  the  contract  for  a  one-story  machine 
shop,  with  foundation  and  wails  to  carry  two  additional 
stories,  at  Ann  and  West  Lake  streets,  Chicago,  to  cost 
$20,000. 

The  .\braham  Lund  Co.,  19  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  a  one-story  fac- 
tory, 87  x  250  ft.,  to  cost  $30,000,  In  connection  with  a  plant  at 
Waller  Avenue  and  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  for  the  Hughes 
ElectrU-  Heating  Co.,  5660  Taylor  Street. 

The  Witherspoon  Englar  Co.,  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  has  the  general  contract  for  a  flve-story  macaroni 
factory,  85  x  120  ft.,  to  cost  $500,000  with  equipment,  for  the 
Armour  Grain  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Hydraulic  presses  are 
used  in  the  manufa'-ture  of  macaroni. 

Plans  are  to  be  prepared  by  Robert  K.  Cenek,  architect, 
105  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  for  a  factory  at  Grand 
and  Kildare  avenues,  for  the  Ocean  floating  Co.,  803  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

The  J.  G.  Redmond  Millwork  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  planing-mill  machinery.  Among  the  incorporators 
is  J.  G.  Redmond,  who  now  operates  a  small  factory  in  Rock- 
ford. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Airplane  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
been  organized  to  distribute  wooden  parts  of  aeroplanes  and 
to  operate  a  factory  for  building  such  parts  as  require  spe- 
cial machinery.  S.  D.  Young  was  elected  president,  F.  S. 
I'^oote  vice-president,  and  J.  H.  Hoult  treasurer.  Thirteen 
furniture  manufacturers  are  stockholders  in  the  company,  the 
capital  stock  of  which  will  be  9200.000. 

It  is  announced  that  the  General  Motors  Co.  will  reopen 
its  plant  in  Marquette,  Mich.,  Jan.  l  and  employ  between 
1000  and  1200  men.  The  plant,  originally  built  for  the  Rainier 
Motor  Car  Co.,  has  been  idle  for  some  time.  It  will  be  man- 
aged by  George  H.  Hannum,  also  general  manager  of  the 
Jackson-Church-Wilcox  Co. 

The  Convertible  Tractor  Corporation,  1485  Marshall  Ave- 
nue,   St.    Paul,    Minn.,    is    preparing    plans    for    an    addition. 
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50  X   llS  ft.,  four  stories.       When  completed   it   will  increase 
its  working  fosce  by  about  150  men. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Dec.    17. 
Orders  for  machine  tools  continue  in  large  number,  with 
no   improvement  looked   for   on  deliveries.    Bookings  now   in 
hand  will  occupy  all  available  capacity  for  12  months,   and 
in  some  instances  a  year  and  a  half. 

A  readjustment  of  labor  now  going  on  has  created  a  much 
easier  feeliag  than  for  many  months.  An  official  statement 
of  local  conditions  is  to  the  effect  that  the  supply  of  me- 
chanics, such  as  drill-press  hands  and  punch-press  opera- 
tors, is  rapidly  becoming  more  adequate.  There  is  a  steady 
demand,  however,  for  toolmakers,  tool  blacksmiths,  drop- 
forge  men,  and  all-around  machinists,  which  is  difficult  to 
fill.  The  shortage  of  labor  for  outside  work  is  especially 
acute,  due  largely  to  the  time  of  year.  The  selective  draft 
has  worked  much  less  hardship  on  metal -working  shops 
than  had  been  expected,  and  under  the  new  system  it 
is  beljeved  the  shops  will  be  protected  to  an  even  more 
adequate  degree. 

The  Northwestern  Motor  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  manufac- 
turer of  heavy-duty  gasoline  engines,  railroad  tractors,  main- 
tenance cars,  etc.,  is  planning  to  erect  a  new  plant  estimated 
to  cost  about  $75,000  with  equipment.  It  is  affiliated  with  the 
Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Eau  Claire.  Kim  Rosholt  is 
president  of  both  companies.  The  motor  company  is  far  be- 
hind on  orders,  especially  for  a  45-hp.  gasoline  railroad 
tractor,    and    needs    increased    facilities    immediately. 

The  Modem  Steel  Treating  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been 
ineorpotated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,  by  George  Hau- 
bert,  president  of  the  Crary  Tool  Co.,  220  Becher  Street. 
It  will  engage  in  heat-treating  metals  by  a  new  process 
evolved  by  Mr.  Haubert.  G.  Walter,  Esau  and  Adam  J. 
EtmermaoJi    are   also    incorporators. 

The  Sohimers  &  Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee,  recently  incor- 
porated with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  will 
manufacture  tanks  and  other  containers  from  non-corrosive 
metal.  Members  of  the  Sommers  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
are  promoting  the  new  company.  The  former  plant  of  the 
General  Construction  Co.,  Thirtieth  and  Galena  streets, 
.Milwaukee,  which  has  been  taken  over,  is  being  remodeled, 
and  will  be  ready  shortly  after  Jan.   1. 

Th6  Southern  Wisconsin  Foundry  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  will 
start  work  immediately  upon  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  a  new  foundry  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  flre  Dec.  1, 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  $50,000.  The  company  special- 
izes in  castings  for  machine  tools.  L.  J.  McGinnIs  is  presi- 
dent   and    general    manager. 

The  Badger  Steel  Roofing  &  Corrugating  Co.,  LaCrosse. 
Wis.,  has  changed  its  corporate  style  to  the  Badger  Corru- 
gating  Co.     E.    N.    Knothe    is   secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Masterlock  Co.,  Amery,  Wis.,  has  been 
Incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  by  W.  T. 
Kennedy,  F.  E.  Yates  and  I.  G.  Ogden,  to  manufacture 
automobile    locks    and    similar   devices. 

The  lolk  Light,  Power  &  Mfg.  Co.,  lola.  Wis.,  has  been 
incon^orated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  to  conduct 
a  hydroelectric  and  auxiliary  steam -generating  plant,  saw 
and  planing  mill,  and  other  industries.  The  incorporators 
are  Edwin  J.,  George,  Bertha,  and  Erna  Nehls. 

The  Christensen  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  Increased 
Its  capital  stock  from  $6,000  to  $60,000,  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  its  shop   and   equipment. 

The  Monarch  Auto  Lock  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  been 
Incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  manufac- 
ture locks  and  other  safety  devices  for  automobiles  and 
motor  vehicles.  The  Incorporators  are  Frank  R.  Hancock. 
Ronald    V.  Hoffman  and  Hans  J.   Kroch. 

The  Thor  Machine  Works  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  by  Knud  F.  Ja- 
cobHon,  Kai  H.  Htudt  and  Andrew  Astrey. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfft.  Co.,  New  Holsteln,  Win.,  manu- 
facturer of  gasoline  and  oil  engines  and  farm  machinery, 
has  Increased  its  capital  stock  from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000. 
to  develop  Its  tractor  manufacturing  department. 

The  Silent  Washer  Mfg.  Co.,  Cllntonvllte,  Wis.,  has  com- 
pleted Its  new  plant  and  is  transferring  Its  mar-hlnery  and 
equipment  from  the  former  factory  at  Appieton,  WIh,  g.  W. 
Buttles  is  general   manager. 

The  Porter  Electric  Line  Co.,  Stebblnsvllle,  Wis.,  has 
been  Incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  to  de- 
velop water  power  at  Htebblnsville  and  furnish  current  to 
rural  districts  within  a  radlu*  of  10  miles.  Fred  Miller  Is 
president. 


The  A.  George  Schulz  Co.,  417  Clyboum  otic.;i,  Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer  of  paper  boxes  and  box  board,  hat- 
purchased  a  site  of  9  acres  in  West  AUis  for  Its  proposed 
new  manufacturing  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000.  Work 
will  probably  not  begin  until  the  latter  part  of  next  year. 

The  Superior  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  is  adding 
three  berths  to  its  yards,  making  a  total  of  seven.  Tlie 
company  is  now  employing  more  than  800  men,  and  ex- 
pects to  increase  this  number  to  1500  or  2000  within  60 
or  90  days. 

The  Northwestern  Ordnance  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  prac- 
tically completed  its  new  machine  shop  and  has  commenced 
the  installation  of  lathes  and  other  machine  tools  required 
for  the  production  of  4.7-in.  field  pieces  for  the  Government. 
It  is  expected  that  operations  will  begin  about  Jan.  5.  The 
shop  adjoins  the  plant  of  the  Glsholt  Machine  Co.,  which 
is  financing  the  ordnance  company. 

The  Wisconsin  Duplex  Auto  Co.,  Clintonvllle,  Wis.,  has 
completed  the  first  models  of  its  new  4 -wheel-drive  chassis 
In  the  plant  of  the  Andrews  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
and  is  contemplating  locating  its  plant  at  OshkosK.  The 
company  Is  capitalized  at  9500,000,  and  was  organized  by 
William  A.  Besserdich,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  present 
Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Cllntonville. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Dec.  17. 

The  machinery  market  the  past  week  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  whole  year  in  this  territory,  both  in 
the  volume  of  inquiry  and  In  orders  placed.  A  number  of 
rounds  lots  of  machines  were  purchased  and  numerous 
round-lot  inquiries  developed,  all  for  Government  work.  The 
demand  Is  principally  for  lathes,  planers,  radial,  drills  and 
boring  and  milling  machines  in  large  sizes.  The  Templars^ 
Motor  Corporation,  Cleveland,  has  taken  a  shell  contract  and 
placed  orders  with  local  machinery  houses  for  about  80  ma- 
chines, mostly  lathes,  and  involving  about  J200,000.  Dodgf 
Brothers,  Detroit,  who  have  been  buying  heavily  for  theii 
Government  plant  to  make  recoil  devices,  have  placed  an 
additional  order  with  a  Cleveland  machinery  house  for 
planers  and  lathes  amounting  to  about  $60,000;  The  Erie 
Forge  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  which  has  been  a  heavy  buyer  of  late, 
has  placed  an  order  for  seven  60  t©  72-in.  lathes.  The 
Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  is  arranging  to  largely  increase 
its  facilities  for  Government  work,  and  has  come  out  with 
several  inquiries,  probably  aggregating  $500,000  worth  of 
lathes,  boring  mills,  planers  and  milling  machines.  The 
Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  which  recently  took 
a  large  order  for  gun  carriages,  has  finally  placed  contracts 
for  extensive  plant  additions  and  is  asking  for  about  100 
lathes;  also  for  radial  drills,  planers  and  boring  and  milling 
machines.  It  is  reported  that  Its  total  requirements  for  it.« 
new  plant  will  be  approximately  400  machine  tools. 

A.  R.  Prlbll,  formerly  supervisor  of  the  press  depart- 
ment of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  others,  are  organizing  a  company  which  will  establish 
a  plant  In  Cleveland  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  steel 
"onnecting  rods  and  pistons  for  automobiles  and  airplanes 
It  is  the  intention  to  either  lease  the  factory  building  or  to 
erect  a  new  plant.  Considerable  machinery  will  be  required, 
such  as  toolroom  equipment  and  punch  presses.  Mr.  Prlbil 
has  opened  a  temporary  office  at  602  American  Trust  Build- 
ing. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  i.'; 
building  an  addition  to  its  Akron  plant,  will  erect  a  power 
house,  a  galvanizing  building  and  a  crane  runway. 

The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  en- 
large Its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  one-story  shipping  build- 
ing, 52  X  182  ft.  The  contract  has  been  placed  with  the 
Austin  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  has  placed  a 
contract  with  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  for  seven  buildings  for 
a  new  gun  carriage  plant,  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  about 
April  1.  These  will  Include  an  erecting  shop  90  x  1000  ft., 
and  six  machine  shops,  50  x  150  ft.,  90  x  250  ft.,  50  x  350  ft.. 
'.10  X  475  ft.,  50  X  560  ft.,  and  90  x  200  ft.  The  Bethlehem 
Hteel  Co.  will  fabricate  the  steel  for  the  buildings.  On  the 
'  ompletlon  of  these  buildings  it  Intends  to  build  others  that 
will  be  practically  a  duplication  of  them. 

The  Scott-Fetzer  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  will  succeed  the  G.  H 
Scott  Machine  Co.,  Noble  Court,  which  has  been  conducted 
as  a  partnership  by  G.  H.  Scott  and  Carl  Fetzer.  Mr.  Scott 
will  be  president,  Mn  Fetzer  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
and  James  Clark  secretary.  The  company  will  occupy  it.'^ 
new  plant  at  West  n4th  Street  and  Locust  Avenue  about 
Jan.  1. 

The  International  Steel  Tube  &  Rolling  Mills,  Inc.. 
Olpvpland,  which   was   organized  about  a  year  ago   and  ac- 
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quired  a  site  in  Warren,  Ohio,  to  build  a  lap-weld  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  boiler  tubes,  expects  to  place  contracts 
for  its  building  within  the  next  few  weeks,  but  does  not 
plan  to  purchase  equipment  for  some  time.  C.  H.  Hopkins, 
415  Guardian  Building,  Cleveland,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  National  Malleable  Casting  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  $60,000  welfare 
building  for  its  new  malleable  iron  foundry. 

The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  place  its 
plant  in  full  operation  after  Jan.  1,  according  to  announce- 
ment by  John  M.  Willys,  president.  This  company  has  been 
making  airplane  motors,  3-ln.  gun  carriages  and  army  trucks 
for  the  Government,  and  is  understood  to  have  taken  enough 
additional  Government  orders  that,  with  its  production  of 
pleasure  cars,  will  keep  the  plant  at  full  capacity. 

The  Glenn  L#.  Martin  Co.,  Cleveland,  recently  organized  to 
build  airplanes,  has  moved  from  the  Guardian  Building  to 
940  Chestnut  Avenue,  where  it  has  opened  engineering  of- 
fices.    It  is  negotiating  for  a  plant  site. 

The  Odenkirk  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  maker  of  water  heat- 
ers, has  purchased  a  site  adjoining  its  present  plant  at  6811 
Superior  Avenue  for  a  factory  addition. 

The  Doehler  Die  Casting  Co.  is  operating  its  Toledo, 
Ohio,  plant  with  a  large  night  and  day  force  on  Government 
work.  This  plant  is  reported  to  have  a  Government  order 
for  20,000,000  parts  for  hand  grenades. 

The  Kenney  Foundry  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  placed  its  new 
plant  in  operation  a  few  days  ago.  This  is  located  in  re- 
modeled buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Phoenix  Electric 
Co.  The  foundry  occupies  a  floor  space  50  x  100  ft.  The 
company  will  do  a  jobbing  business  in  gray-iron  castings. 
It  was  recently  incorporated,  and  its  officers  are:  Andrew 
Kass,  president;  Joseph  Paule,  vice-president;  J.  M.  Cousins, 
treasurer,  and  H.  D.  Kenney,  secretary  and  general  manager. 
Mr.  Kenney  was  until  recently  general  manager  of  the 
Humphreys  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  sink  backs,  etc., 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Lima  Rivet  &  Forge  Co.,  Lima.  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  to  manufacture  a 
new  design  of  rivet,  invented  by  George  B.  Phillips,  and  to 
make  forgings.  A  factory  will  probably  be  erected  short- 
ly. The  incorporators  include  W.  L.  Russell,  John  M. 
Boose,  H.  S.  Moulton  and  others. 

A  new  brass  foundry  will  be  established  in  Warren,  Ohio, 
in  the  former  Day-Ward  Co.'s  plant  by  M.  A.  Garvey  and  L. 
J.  Garvey  of  Sharon,  Pa.  Later  it  is  the  intention  to  erect 
a  new  plant.     M.  A.  Garvey  will  be  manager. 

The  new  plant  that  is  being  erected  in  Orville,  Ohio,  by 
the  Ohio  Blower  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  nearing  completion,  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  placed  in  operation  early  in 
January.     C.  T.  Klein  will  be  manager. 

The  Woodard  Machine  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  shut 
down  its  foundry  at  Orville,  Ohio,  and  is  moving  the  equip- 
ment to  Wooster,  Ohio,  where  a  new  foundry  will  be  placed 
in  operation  in  a  few  days. 

The  Sandusky  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
has  acquired  a  site  for  a  foundry  addition  adjoining  its 
plant. 

The  Cornwall  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  increased  its  cap- 
ital stock  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  and  will  add  to  its  equip- 
ment. It  manufactures  sheet  metal  specialties  and  operates 
a  metal  stamping  department.  R.  W.  Cornwall  is  president 
and   J.  P.  McGinty  is  secretary. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  17 
The  fuel  shortage  has  caused  many  manufacturers  consid- 
erable inconvenience,  but  no  plants  in  Cincinnati  have  been 
compelled  to  close  down.  Metal-working  firms  in  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  have  probably  been  affected  to  a  greater  extent. 
Inquiries  for  machine  tools  for  Government  contracts  are 
sent  out  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  machine  tool  makers 
only  receiving  a  list  of  tools  which  they  build,  and  only 
dealers  getting  the  full  specifications  covering  the  needs  of 
different  firms.  Lately  no  large  lists  have  been  reported,  but 
a  Detroit  firm  is  said  to  be  preparing  one  to  be  issued  shortly. 
Jobbing  foundries  that  make  a  specialty  of  machine  tool  cast- 
ings have  been  able  to  keep  going,  but  the  coke  supply  is 
running  so  short  that  operations  may  be  suspended  at  any 
moment. 

The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  leased  a  manu- 
facturing building  at  Richmond  and  Carr  streets,  Cincinnati, 
which  will  be  equipped  as  an  a.ssembliqg  plant. 

The  Ohio  Welding  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  removed  its 
plant  from  814  West  Sixth  Street  to  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  William  K.  Gang  Co.  in  West  End.  Augustin 
Davis.   .Jr.,   i?  prp.«i(l'-nt 


The  Liberty  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  and  will  erect  a  plant 
in  Lindenwald  suburb  for  the  manufacture  of  planing  ma- 
chines. The  incorporators  are  Charles  E.  Heiser,  A.  Ballinger, 
Frank  K.  Vaughn,  F.  G.  Mueller  and  A.  R.  McCann.  Mr. 
McCann,  who  was  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the 
Hamilton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  will  be  general  manager. 

The  Mosler  Safe  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  will  erect  an  addition 
to  its  plant  for  which  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Frank 
Vaughn  Building  Co. 

The  Dayton  Bronze  Bearing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  and  will 
erect  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  918  East  Third  Street. 

The  Recording  &  Computing  Machines  Co.,  Dayton,  has 
acquired  a  site  adjoining  its  plant  on  which  it  will  erect  an 
addition  at  an  early  date. 

The  Fluflo  Pump  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  acquired  five  acres  at 
Blanchester,  Ohio,  oi  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  on  which  it  is  erecting  a  two-story  machine  shop 
and  foundry.  By  March  1  the  company  plans  to  reach  a 
production  of  500  small  centrifugal  pumps  per  day,  and  by 
midsummer  it  expects  to  double  this.  H.  E.  Henry  is  in 
charge. 

The  Dietz  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  acquired  a  building 
at  230  Flndley  Street,  which  it  will  equip  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  patented  dish  washing  machine.  The  present  offices  are 
at  120  Opera  Place. 

The  Ideal  Machine  &  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  for  the 
past  15  years  builder  of  special  machinery,  tools,  dies  and 
precision  gages,  has  purchased  at  bankruptcy  sale,  all  tools 
and  machinery  belonging  to  the  New  World  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati.  It  has  also  installed  some  new  machinery, 
doubling  its  capacity  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  its 
combination  precision  lathe  and  grinder  recently  put  on  the 
market. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Dec.   17. 

The  Davis  Foundry  Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind.,  has- been  in- 
corporated, with  a  $40,000  capital  stock,  to  do  a  general 
foundry  and  machine  shop  business.  The  directors  are 
John  G.  Hey,  Louis  B.  Patterson  and  William  Davis. 

Peck's  Super  Heat  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile accessories.  The  directors  are  Raymond  G.  Feck. 
H.   J.   Rife  and  Carl  E.  Mishler. 

The  Greencastle  Cabinet  Works,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  has 
been  sold  to  Grafton  Johnson,  Greenwood,  Ind.,  and  James 
B.  Nelson,  Indianapolis.  It  employs  150  men.  R.  R.  Cun- 
ningham   has   been   made   general    manager. 

The  Indiana  Truck  Corporation,  Marion,  Ind.,  will  en- 
large its  plant  to  complete  a  contract  for  500  motor  trucks 
for    the    Government. 

The  directors  of  the  Mutual  Truck  Co.,  Sullivan,  Ind.. 
have  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  Robert  Pe- 
trie;  vice-president,  Roy  Anderson;  second  vice-president, 
J.  B.  Miller;  secretary,  Frank  McCoy,  Effingham,  111.  The 
company  will  establish  a  plant  in  Sullivan. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Laporte,  Ind.,  announces 
that  the  New  York  Blower  Co.'s  plant  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  will 
be  moved  to  Laporte  and  consolidated  with  another  to  be 
moved   from   Chicago. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Dec.  17. 

Transportation  has  been  the  dominating  feature  the  past 
week,  traffic  lines  in  this  section  having  been  badly  crippled 
by  severe  weather.  Coal  mine  equipment  Is  sold  for  de- 
livery from  seven  to  nine  months.  Repair  parts  for  ma- 
chines are  more  in  demand  and  shops  in  position  to  under- 
take repair  work  are  operating  to  capacity.  Coal  is  scarce 
and  many  plants  have  been  on  the  verge  of  suspension. 

Fire  destroyed  the  sawmill,  planing  and  veneer  mill  de- 
partments of  the  Louisville  Planing  Mill  Co.,  Louisville,  with 
a  loss  of  $65,000.  The  boilers  and  engine  room  were  not 
damaged,  but  the  wood-working  equipment  was  lost. 

The  Roy  C.  Whayne  Supply  Co.,  Louisville,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  %-yd.  orange  peel  bucket  in  good  condition. 

A.  T.  Head,  New  York,  and  others  are  establishing  an 
oil  refinery  at  Rodimer,  Ky.,  to  have  a  dailv  capacitv  of 
3000  bbl. 

Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  New  Glasgow  Flooring  Co 
Glasgow,    Ky.,    operated    by   the   J.    O.    Nessen    Co.,    Chicago 
with  a  loss  of  $80,000.      Curtis  Harvey.  Glasgow,  may  be  ad- 
dressed. 

The  W.   J.   Oliver  Co.,    KnoxvlUe,   Tenn..   Is   making  addi- 
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tioiiB  to  its  plant  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  6-in. 
shells. 

J.  Ed.  Guenther,  Owen.sboro,  Ky.,  Implement  dealer,  is 
establishing  a  machinery  exchange  and  is  purchasing  second- 
hand traction  engine  boilers,   pumps  and  other  machinery. 

The  Howard  Shipyards  &  Dock  Co.,  Jeffersonvllle,  Ind., 
has  reduced  its  capital  stock  from  $800,000  to  $400,000,  and 
it  is  reported  that  it  will  build  wooden  ships.  It  has  five 
yards  on  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Bates  Mfg.  Co.,  I.awrenceburg,  Tenn.,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  W.  H.  Bates, 
H.  L.  Kincaid,  S.  Kelly,  W.  A.  Hatman  and  T.  C.  King  to 
manufacture  automobile  supplies. 

R.  S.  Byron,  Hennen  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  ask- 
ing for  prices  on  one  125-hp.  and  one  54-in.  boiler,  locomo- 
tive type. 

The  Reciprocating  Tool  Co.,  Louisville,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $10,000  by  F.  L..  Robinson,  James 
K.  Jarvis  and  J.   J.  Roberts  to  manufacture  electric  tools. 

The  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $350,000  to  $500,000. 


Texas 


Austin,  Dec.  IB. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  17. 

The  Littleton  Brothers  Co.,  Newport,  Ark.,  are  reported  in 
the  market  for  cotton  gin  and  power  plant  equipment  to  re- 
place that  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $12,500. 

E.  D.  Hardin,  Kensett,  Ark.,  under  a  municipal  franchise, 
will  equip  an  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  Green  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  by  L.  K. 
Green,  L.  R.  Green  and  others  and  will  equip  a  plant. 

Seminole,  Okla.,  is  in  the  market  for  about  $5,000  worth 
of  electric  plant  equipment. 

The  Simplex  Spreader  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  in 
the  market  for  equipment  for  a  plant  to  manufacture  spe- 
cial agricultural  implements  for  power  and  horse  drawn  use. 

The  Nowata  Reginning  &  Producing  Co.,  Nowata,  Okla., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  by 
Thomas  E.  Elliott,  H.  R.  McGill  and  others,  and  Is  in  the 
market  for  equipment. 

The  latt  I^umber  Co..  Colfax,  La.,  will  reljulld  its  saw- 
mill recently  burned  with  a  loss  of  $50,000  on  equipment. 

The  Belfast  Investment  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  W.  S. 
Dickey  and  others  Interested,  will  equip  a  $50,000  hay  com- 
pressing plant. 

The  Prock  Mfg.  Co.,  Erick,  Okla.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  John  W.  Heflin,  F,  F.  Cain 
and  others,  and  is  In  the  market  for  metal-working  ma- 
«-hlnery  for  the  manufacture  of  yokes,  etc. 

The  Louisiana  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cedar  Grove,  La.,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  J.  S.  Richard- 
son. A.  B,  Pickett  and  R.  E.  MurfT,  all  of  Shreveport,  La.. 
to   manufacture  automobiles,   trucks   and  farm   tractors. 

The  Valley  Motor  Car  Co.,  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Its  present 
owners  and  will  enlarge  its  plant  and  add  new  equipment. 

The  Louisiana  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  a  reorganization 
of  the  Slidell  Shipbuilding  Co.,  SlIdrHI.  Ln..  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  and  will  Increase 
its  facilities  to  meet  aovemment  contracts. 

Madlll.  Okla.,  A.  A.  Kelley,  mayor,  will  expend  966,000  on 
wat«TWorkM  plant  equipment,  including  considerable  pump- 
ing machinery,  etc. 

The  Excelsior  Tool  ft  Machine  Co.,  engineer,  founder  and 
machinist.  Thirtieth  8tre«t  and  Ridge  Avenue.  East  St. 
fx>ulM,  III.,  plans  to  erect  an  addition  to  Its  foundry  building 
and  a  two-story  fireproof  pattern  shop,  storehouse,  stock- 
room and  garage,  and  is  seeking  bids  on  building  material. 
It  is  also  planning  to  construct  a  large  core  oven,  and  will 
Install  a  10-ton  and  2-ton  electric  crane.  T,  K.  PhlllppI  is 
president  and  manager. 

The  Akers  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufacture  metnl  spe- 
cialties, brass  castings,  etc.  H.  H.  Akers,  A.  A.  an<1  L.  A. 
Buxton,  Kansas  City,  are  the  incorporators. 

Th«^  Henry  Wels  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  has  bm-n  Incor- 
tmrated  In  New  Jersey  with  cApKal  of  fGO.OOO  to  manufacture 
metal  goods.  Henry  Wels,  Thomas  H.  Kidge  and  Robert 
Vance.  KansMs  Clly.  are  the  lncortK»r»tors. 


An  iiicreaKed  demand  U)i  ciiullJnienl  for  public  utility 
plants  is  noted.  A  large  amount  of  Government  work  which 
is  also  in  progress  throughout  tiie  State  has  added  material- 
ly to  the  demand  for  small  tooln. 

The  Houston  Shipbuilding  Co..  Houston,  has  leased  a  site 
on  the  ship  channel  for  a  plant.  It  will  make  a  «i)e'ialty  of 
constructing  ocean-going  barges.  Arthur  Boyce,  I>alla8,  is 
president. 

The  City  Council,  Mart,  will  install  additional  machinery 
in  the  municipal  waterworks  plant. 

The  San  Augustine  County  Lumber  Co..  of  Keltys,  which 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $450,000,  will 
enlarge  its  mills  by  the  installation  of  additional  machinery. 

The  City  Council,  Nacodoches,  will  Install  new  equipment 
in  the  electric  light  plant  with  a  view  of  doubling  its  ca- 
pacity. 

The  Fort  Worth  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  93,860,000  to  $4,360,000,  and 
will  install  a  new  23,000  hi),  steam  turbine  generator  and 
other  equipment  in  its  power  plant. 

Fred  A.  Thackery,  Sackaton,  and  associates  will  Install  an 
irrigation  pumping  plant  near  Florence,  Ariz. 

The  East  Texas  Utilities  Co.,  Marshall,  which  was  recent- 
ly incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  has  taken 
over  the  electric  light  and  power  plants  at  Marshall,  Jeffer- 
son and  Longview,  which  it  will  enlarge  and  improve.  The 
same  interests  have  incorporated  the  West  Texas  Utilities 
Co.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000,  with  principal  offices  at 
Abilene,  and  have  taken  over  the  electric  light  and  power 
plants  of  Abilene,  Baird  and  Hamlin,  where  additional  ma- 
chinery will  also   be   installed. 

Captain  Neilson  and  associates.  Orange,  have  purchased 
a  site  of  37  acres  on  the  Sabine  River,  upon  which  they  will 
construct  a  shipbuilding  plant. 

W.  L.  Spence  of  El  Paso  will  build  a  sawmill  near  Ala- 
mogordo,  N.  M.,  with  a  dally  capacity  of  15,000  ft. 

The  Hoffman  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  which 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  will  establish  offices  In 
Houston  and  build  a  refinery  for  oil  development  operations 
in  the  Gulf  coast  fields. 

The  Port  Arthur  Cooperage  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  will  build 
a  plant,  to  cost  about  $100,000,  for. the  manufacture  of  bar- 
rels and  kegs. 

The  Texas  Motor  Car  Association,  Cleburne,  has  under 
consideration  the  construction  of  a  plant,  to  cost  about 
$1,000,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  William 
Ginnuth,  Temple,   is  first  vice-president. 

The  Port  Arthur  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  will 
install  a  water  treating  plant  to  cost  about  $16,000. 

The  Atlas  Cabinet  Co.,  Dallas,  will  build  a  plant  at  a  cost 
of  about    930,000  for  the  manufacture  of  cabinets. 


California 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  11. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Pacific  Electric  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story 
repair  works  and  car  barn  at  San  Bernardino,  100  x  190  ft. 

The  Safety  Welding  Apparatus  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  by  G.  B.  Mor- 
gan, D.  C.  Roberts,  L.  S.  Coen  and  M.  A.  Fleming. 

The  B.  B.  Bell  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  Incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $30,000  by  B.  B.  Bell,  E.  P.  Bell  and  D.  S. 
Collins,  Los  Angeles,  to  manufacture  lighting  fixtures,  etc. 

The  Board  of  City  Trustees,  Anaheim,  Cal.,  will  receive 
bids  up  to  8  p.  m.,  Dec.  27,  for  new  machinery  for  the  mu- 
nicipal electric  plant,  including  a  tandem  cross-compound 
engine,  an  electric  generator,  exciter,  boilers,  pumps,  etc. 
Kdward  B.  Merrltt  is  city  clerk. 

The  World  Aircraft  &  Development  Co.,  San  Diego, 
recently  organized,  has  acquired  a  four-story  building  on 
Sixth  Street  for  an  airplane  factory.  Floyd  Smith  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  San  Diego  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000  to  build  and  operate 
a  yard  on  San  Diego  Bay.  J.  Burris  Mitchell,  F.  A.  Barnett 
and  Leonard  L.  Jones  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Crown  City  Sheet  Metal  Works.  Pasadena,  has  filed 
notice  of  organlzatloft  to  operate  a  plant  at  150  West  L^nion 
Street.  Homer  H.  Justice,  394  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
heads  the  company. 

The  Butters  Chemical  Works,  Martinez,  Cal.,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  plant.      A   furnace  for  ore  reduc- 
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tion  will  be  installed.  The  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$500,000. 

The  Detroit  Chassis  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  said  to  be  con- 
.<!idering:  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Bakersfleld,  Cal.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  tru<ks. 

The  Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  by  Ralph  H.  Gibson,  C.  D. 
Pollock  and  Alva  D.  Blake  to  manufacture  metal  emblems, 
hatpins,   etc. 

The  Pacific  Northwest 

I'ORTLAND,  Ore.,  Dec.  11. 
The  labor  situation  in  shipbuilding  yards  in  the  Columbia 
Itiver  and  l>uget  Sound  districts  is  no  longer  troublesome. 
Sufficient  workmen  are  to  be  had  in  practically  all  lines, 
though  there  is  no  oversupply  in  skilled  mechanics.  A 
number  of  hulls  of  standard  types  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  have  been  completed,  and  the  installation  of 
boiler  and  machinery  equipment  is  under  way  at  several 
yards.  The  car  shortage  has  not  yet  interfered  with  ship- 
ments of  Government  materials  from  the  lumber  mills,  but 
(•ompIaint.s  are  made  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  cars 
for  ordinary  manufacturing.  The  demand  for  spruce  lumber 
has  led  to  many  extensions  and  a  number  of  new  mills  are 
under  way   in  Oregon,   Washington  and  Alaska. 

The  Craig  Lumber  Co.,  Craig,  Alaska,  will  install  lumber 
milling  equipment  with  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  ft.  of  spruce. 
The  Loggers'  &  Contractors'  Machinery  Co.,  Portland, 
has  completed  the  erection  of  an  addition,  60  x  100  ft.,  which 
will  be  equipped  for  repairing  and  rebuilding  second-hand 
lumber  mill  and  logging  machinery. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Brown  Lumber  Co.'s  mill  at  Cottage  Grove,  Ore.,  to  cost 
$50,000.  It  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  75,000  ft.  New 
equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Standifer  Shipbuilding  Co.,  I'ortland,  has  received 
contracts  from  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  10 
8800-ton  steel  vessels,  to  cost  $16,000,000.  It  is  reported 
that  a  site  for  an  additional  shipbuilding  plant  at  Van- 
louver.  Wash.,  has  been  secured. 

The  Erickson  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  has  completed 
plans  for  a  machine  shop  106  ft.  long,  power  house,  black- 
smith shop,  boiler  shop,  foundry  pattern  shop  and  bolt  shop, 
to  cost  $65,000.  When  completed  the  plant  will  cost  about 
$500,000. 

The  Carnation  Milk  Products  Co.,  Seattle,  has  completed 
plans  for  its  new  plant  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  to  cost  $175,000, 
which  includes  a  three-story  boiler  house,  50  x  100  ft. 

John  L.  Hall,  Henry  Building,  Seattle,  and  E.  L.  Skeel 
have  formed  the  Lake  Washington  Shipyards  Co.,  which 
plans  the  construction  of  a  plant  at  Houghton,  on  I.a.ke 
Washington. 

The  Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  Seattle,  has  increased  its  cap- 
ital stock  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  to  extend  and  improve  its 
factory. 

The  Far  West  Sales  Co.,  Albany,  Ore.,  will  erect  a  new 
plant,  40  X  160  tt..  which  will  be  the  first  of  four  units.  It 
manufactures  ladders,  wheelbarrows,  cedar  chests  and  fur- 
niture specialties. 

The  Concrete  Piling  Co.,  formerly  of  Seward,  Neb.,  plans 
the  installation  of  a  plant  in  Seattle  to  cost  ^250,000.  W.  B. 
Hester  is  chief  engineer.  Concrete  and  concrete  sheet  piling 
will  be  manufactured. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Norway-Pacirtc  Construction  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Seattle,  will  construct  a  shipbuilding  plant  in 
Everett,  Wash.,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  which  will  employ 
3500  men.  Five  shipways  are  planned  and  steel  vessels  of 
9800-ton   capacity  will  be  built.     M.   G.   Thomle   is  president. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Dec.   15. 

Great  activity  in  munitions  manufacture  is  looked  for 
throughout  1918.  British  renewal  orders  are  being  received 
for  4.5-in.  and  high  explosive  shells  and  shrapnel.  The  total 
amount  of  Imperial  expenditures  is  placed  at  about  $30,- 
000,000  a  month,  and  covers  shipbuilding,  munitions,  etc.  The 
money  .subscribed  to  the  Victory"  Loan  will  benefit  Canadian 
industries  through  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $410.- 
000,000,  which  will  be  largely  utilized  for  financing  British 
and  Canadian  war  contracts. 

The  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  making 
extension.?  and  Improvements  representing:  an  outlay  of 
$150,000. 

The  Canadian  Machine  Co.,  with  offices  at  Nashua,  N.  H., 
and  Boston,  proposes  to  build  a  manufacturing  plant  at 
Maisonneuve,  Que.,  and  has  asked  the  city  council  to  guar- 
antee debentures  of  the  company  to  the  extent  of  $250,000. 


The  Willy-Overland,  Ltd.,  Weston  Road,  Toronto,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  factory  to  cost  $40,000. 

The  Holden  Morgan  Co.,  579  Richmond  Street,  West,  To- 
ronto, is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing to  cost  $4,000  to  manufacture  munitions. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Canadian  Fairbanks -Morse,  Ltd.,  1383  Bloor  Street, 
West,   Toronto,    to  cost  $4,500. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  I.,td.,  Port  Douglas,  Winnipeg, 
will  build  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost  $65,000,  for 
wliich  tenders  are  being  received  by  Woodman  &  Cubbidge, 
juchiteots,  302  Lindsay  Building. 

The  .lackson  Lewis  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been  awarded 
contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  cost  $30,000  to  the 
factory  of  the  Canadian  Aeroplane  Co..  Ltd.,  Dufferln  Street, 
Toronto. 

The  ICxolon  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont.,  is  preparing  plans  for  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  cost  $500,000.  Kalmus,  Comstock 
&  Westcott  are  the  engineers. 

The  International  Business  Machines  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000  and 
will  take  over  the  plants  of  the  International  Time  Record- 
ing Co.,  Toronto;  Dayton  Computing  Scale  Co.  and  the 
Hollerith  Tabulating  Machine  Co.,  Montreal.  These  com- 
panies will  be  operated  under  one  central  management  at 
Toronto,  but  the  branch  offices  will  be  continued  in  every 
large  city  in  Canada.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  com- 
pany to  develop  an  export  trade,  particularly  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  South  America.  Thomas  J. 
Watson  is  president  and  Prank  E.  Mutton,  158  Madison  Ave- 
nue, vice-president.  The  sales  managers  are  L.  A.  David- 
son for  the  scale  division  and  St.  George  Bond  for  the 
tal)ulator  division.  A  new  plant  will  be  built  in  Toronto  at 
an  early  date. 

The  (British)  Young  High-Velocity  Carburetor  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Toronto,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000,  by  Henry  H.  Davis,  10  Adelaide  Street,  East;  Ed- 
ward H.  Brower,  Lawrence  A.  Landriau  and  other.s,  to  man- 
ufacture carbureters,  automobiles,  accessories,  machinery, 
etc. 

The  planing  mill  owned  by  Walker  &  Son.,  Berge  Street. 
Kosthern,  Sask.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  about 
$160,000.  It  will  be  rebuilt  and  new  machinery  and  engines 
purchased. 

M.  J.  O'Brien  i)ropo.ses  to  build  an  industrial  plant  at  Arn- 
prior,  Ont.,  and  develop  waterpower  on  the  Madawaska 
lUver,  at  an  expenditure  of  about  $3,000,000. 

The  Water  Commissioners,  Windsor,  Ont.,  have  decided 
to  install  at  once  two  new  powerful  electric  pumps  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortage  of  fuel.  The  present  steam  installa- 
tion will  be  retained  for  auxiliary  purposes. 

The  Terminal  Land  Co.,  Fort  William,  Ont.,  has  pur- 
chased tlie  plant  of  the  Conley  Frog  &  Switch  Co.,  Port 
Arthur,  Ont.,  which  was  under  construction  at  the  time  war 
broke  out  but  was  never  completed.  The  new  owners  will 
finish  the  plant  and  equip  it. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  Dec.  17. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Navy  Department,  until  Jan.  7  for  furnishing  and  installing 
one  40-ton  and  two  10-ton  overhead  electric  traveling  bridge 
cranes  ai^d  runway  trolley  wires  on  the  runways  in  the 
extension  to  the  machine  shop  building,  128,  at  the  navy 
yard.  New  York.  Drawing  and  specifications  No.  2720  may 
be  obtained  from  the  bureau  or  from  the  commandant  of 
the  navy  yard  named. 

Bids  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  Dec.  7,  for  furnishing  ma- 
terial and  supplies  for  the  naval  service  as  follows : 

Schedule  2337»4,  Y'ards  and  Docks,  Class  1,  Mare  Lsiand — 
One  hydraulic  pump  with  motor — Bid  4  6,  $18,500  and 
$18,050;   55,   $10,300  and  $9,625. 

Schedule  2318V^,  Steam  Engineering,  Class  21,  Brooklyn 
— Two  horizontal  boring,  drilling  and  milling  machines — Bid 
10.  $5,543.75;  21,  $6,325;  31,  $7,310  and  $7,590;  62,  $5,955.90. 
Class  22,  Brooklyn — Two  planers — Bid  31,  $8,370  and  $9,050; 
54.  $3,950.  Class  23,  Brooklyn — Two  upright  drilling  ma- 
chines— Bid  31,  $1,045. 

The  names  of  the  bidders  and  the  numbers  by  which 
they  are  designated  in  the  above  list  follow: 

Bid  10,  Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  Ohio;  21,  Hill, 
Clark  &  Co.,  New  York ;  31,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New 
York;  46,  Edward  J.  Smith,  New  York;  55,  Worthington 
Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  New  York. 
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Hydraulic  Forging  Presses 

{Continued  from  page  1480) 


Tweddell,  R.  H. 

On   the   application   of   direct-acting   pressure    inten- 
sifying apparatus  to  hydraulic  pressure. 
Proc.   Inst.  Mech.  Engrs..   1878,  pp.   45-66. 

1880 — Differential    accumulator,     (designed    by    K.    Heinrich. 
Prague). 

Dingier  s   Polytechn.   Jour.,   1880.   v.    235,   pp.    185-87, 
(plate  16,  figs.  7-13). 

1882 — Tweddell,  R.  H. 

On  machine-tools  and  other  labor-saving  appliances, 
worked  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Min.    Proc.   Inst.   Civil   Engrs.,    1882,   v.   73.   part  III, 
pp.   64-78;  Appendix    (plates  5,   6  and  7),  pp.   79-82. 

1884 — A.  Higginson's  arrangement  of  hydraulic  machine  tools. 
German  patent  26435,  class  47,  Sept.  7,  1883. 
Dingler's  Polytechn.   Jour.,   1884,   v.    252,   pp.   313-14. 
Jacques,  Lieut.  W.  H. 

The  establishment  of  steel  gun  factories  in  the  U.  S. 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  hydraulic  forging  press. 
Proc.  U.   S.  Naval  Inst.,   1884,  v.  X,  No.   4,  pp.    637- 
642,   (plates  XXVII-XXIX). 

1886 — Augstrom,  C.  A. 

Om  anvandning  of  hydrauliskt  tryck  sasom  drifkraft 

for  atskilliga  i  mekaniska  verkstiider  och  for  jern- 

handteringen  begagnade  arbetsmaskiner. 

Jernkontorets  Annaler  1886,  pp.  442-74. 

A  4000-ton  hydraulic  forging  press. 

Engineering  {London),  1886,  v.  41,  p.  393. 
C    Davy's    hydraulic    forging    press,     (Description    of 

German  patent  34273,  May  3,  1885). 

Dingler's  Polytechn.   Jour.,    1886,  v.    259,   pp.    489-93, 

(plate  32,  figs.  10-13). 

Zeits.    Vereins   Deutsch.    Ingen.,    1886,    v.    XXX,    no. 

22,  p.  487. 
Miscellaneous    machinery   at   the    International    Inven- 
tions Exhibition. 

Engineering  (London),  1885,  Sept.  25,  v.  60.  pp.  234-36. 
Breuer,  Schumacher  &  Co. 

Hydraulic  forging  press. 

German  patent  37917,  May  21,  1886. 
Neukirch,  Pr.  Bremen. 

Hydraulic  press  and  lifting  machine. 

German  patent  36580,  Class  58. 

Zeits.  Vereins  deutsch,  Ingen.,  1886,  v.  XXX,  p.  964. 

1887 — Higginson's  forging  press   with  pressure-water  opera- 
tion. 

Industries,   1887,  Dec.   16,  v.  Ill,  p.   642. 

Dingler's  Polytechn.  Jour.,  1888,  v.  267,  pp.  342-43. 
Boehme,  E.,  Breslau. 

Hydraulic  differential  accumulator. 

German  patent  38213,  class  58. 

Zeits.  Vereins  deutsch.  Ing.,  1887,  v.  XXXI.  pp.  359- 

60. 
Haniel  &  Lueg.  Dusseldorf-Grafeuberg. 

Hydraulic  differential  press. 

German  patent  39694,  class  58. 

Zeits.  Vereins  deutsch.  Ingen.,  1887,  v.  XXXI,  p.  896. 

1888 — Hydraulic  tube  press,   built  by  Messrs.  Henry  Besse- 
mer &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Engineering    (London),    1888,    Jan.    20,    v.    45,    p.    75 
Hydraulically  operated  machine-tools  (forging  presses). 
Zeits.   Vereins   deutsch.    Ingen..    1888,   v.   XXXII.   pp. 
941-46. 

1889 — Gautier,  Ferd. 

Comparison   of   forging   with   the   drop-hammer   and 
the  hydraulic  press. 

Bull.    Soc.    rindustrie    Min^rale,    1889,    part   III,   pp. 
839-849. 
Sellers.  Prof.  C. 

Hydraulic   forging  machines  as   compared    with   the 
action  of  the  steam  hammer. 
Stevens  Indicator,  1889.  Jan..  v.  VI.  pp.  1-14. 
Trappen. 

Hydraulic  forging  press. 

German  patent  63225,  Dec.  14,  1889. 

)  891— Allen.  W.  D. 

The  forging  press. 

Jour.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.    (L<ondon),   1891,  II,  pp.  62- 

66   (plate  XIII). 

Engineering  (London),  1891,  v.  52,  p.  416. 

Stahl  u.  Eiaen,  1891,  v.  XI,  p.  895. 
Anjgfitrcim.  C.  A. 

Om    nya    koniitruktioner    af    hydrauliska    smides- 

preraar. 

Jernkontorets  Annaler,  1891,  pp.  463-84   (plates  XVI 

and  XVII). 
The     Prritt    and     Heclhofr    comprensed    air    intenslfler 

(accumulator)    for    hydraulically    performed    opera- 

lionH    (German    [latcnt    43434,    BritlHh    patent    8329). 

Stahl  u.  Einen.  1891.  Feb..  v.  XI,  pp.  132-34. 

Dtngler'B  Polytechn.  Jour.,  1891.  .lunc  26,  v.  280,  pp. 

289-291. 
Demenge. 

The  4000-ton   prew  erected   by   the   Compagnle   dee 

Forces  de  Chatillon-Comtnentry  at  the  Saint-Jacques 

worKS,  Montlucon, 

0*ni€  Civtt,  1891.  V.  XX.  pp.  66-71    (14  Figs.). 

1892— Daelen,  R  M. 

High-preflMure  hydraulic  preeseH  In  Iron  worke. 
Stahl  u.  Eincn,  1892.  v.  XII.  np.  155-172  (Illue.)  : 
(Tran»tl.)  TrnriH,  Amer,  Tniit.  MIn,  Kngrn.,  1892-93. 
V.  XXI,  pp.  321-346  (Tllue,).  (Almt.)  Z.  Vorelnw 
deutucho  inKf.uU'MTf,  1S92,  v.  XXXVI,  p.  222. 
Prakt.  Ma»«:hln«'n-KonHtrukt«ur.  1892,  v.  XXV.  p  98. 
Dufour.  C. 

Memoir  on  foritlnK  pr«!n««!H. 

Bull.  Hoc.  rindn>itrl«r  Mln#rnle,  1892,  v,  VI,  pp.  1037- 

82.     (AhHt.)  Jour.  Iron  ft  Steel  Inst.  (London).  1893. 

V.  54,  No.  II.  pp.  466-466. 

MIn.  Prrx;.  Iniit.  Civil  Engrs.,  1892-1893.  vol.  114.  pp 

446-47. 

1898 — AngstrOm.   C.   A. 

Anordning   och    drift   of    hydrauliska    umldepressar 


Jernkontorets     Aimalei,     IM»;i      v      IV.     pp.     z\z-m 
(plates  Xlli.  XIV,  XV). 
Hydraulic  presses. 

Dingler'a  i'oiytechn.  Jour..  1893.  Aug.    II,  v.  289,  pp 

121-123. 
Les    presses    h    forger    de    Breuer,    Schumacher   et    Clfc 

(presses  k  course  partielle  variable). 

I'ortefeuiUe  6con.   des   inachiiies.    1893,   v.    38.    p.    129. 

06nie  Civil,  1893,  v.  XXllI,  p.  411. 
Accumulators. 

I'rea.^uie-water  accumulator  designed   by   W.    Pagne- 

Gallwuy;    the   Beiry  accumulator;   piston,   the  Uellea 

accumulator,  the  Aiken  presauie-Wiitcr  auxiliary  ac- 
cumulator or  pressure  traiLsmitter   (9  Figs.). 

Dingler's   I'oiytechn.   Jour..    1893,    v.    289.   pp.    276-78. 
The  Pearson  carwheel  forging  machine. 

The  Ikon  Age,  1893.  Dec.  7.  v.  52,  pp.  1015-17. 
Biggart,  J.  L. 

The  adaptation  of  hydraulic  power  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iion  and  steel. 

West  of  Scotland  Iron  &  Steel  Assoc,   1893,  Jan.   13, 

V.  1.  pp.  60-73   (plates  Il-VI). 
Davenport.  H.   W. 

Production  in  the  U.  S.  of  heavy  steel  engine,  gun 

and  armor  plate  forgings. 

Soc.    Naval    Architects   &   Naval    Engrs.,    1893,    v.    1. 

pp.    70-89 ;   discu.ssion.   pp.    89-90. 

The  Iron  Age,  1893,  Nov.  23.  v.  52.  pp.  926-27  :  971 
Gomez. 

Forging  presses. 

Bull.    Assoc.    Ingenieurs   sortis   de   I'Ecole   de   Li£ge, 

1893. 
(Abst.)    Jour.   Iron  &  Steel   Inst.    (London).    1893,  v. 

54,  No.  li,  pp.   454-55. 

1894 — Hydraulic    shear    and    forging    press    with    intenslfler 

(Breuer,   Schumacher  &  Co.). 

Kevue  Industrielle,  1894,  v.  XXV,  pp.  334-35. 

Maschinenbauer,  1894,  v.  XXIX,  pp.  39-40. 
Hydraulic  shell  plant. 

(Constructed   by  Messrs.   Fielding  &   Piatt,   Glouces- 
ter). 

Engineering  (London),  1894,  Jan.  5,  v.  57,  p.  12. 

The    Breuer-Schumacher    1200-ton   hydraulic   forging 

piess    (constructed  by  Messrs.   Greenwood  &   Batley. 

Ltd.,  Leeds,  Eng.). 

Engineering  (London),  1894,  v.  57,  pp.  241-42. 

Eng.  Min.  Jour.,  1894.  v.  94.  p.  293. 

Hydraulic  forging  press  with  increased  final  pressure 

for    350,000    kg.    maximum    pressure,    provided    with 

steam  intenslfler. 

Glaser's   Annalen    f.    Gewerbe   und   Bauwesen,    1894. 

Nov.   15,  35,  pp.   194-195. 
The  Morgan  1000-ton  forging  press,  with  Blake  intensl- 
fler.    The  Iron  Age,  1894,  v.  54,  pp.  741-42  (3  Figs.) 
Tweddell,   R.   H. 

Forging  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Min.  Proc.   Inst.   Civil  Engrs.,   1894,   Feb.   20,   v.    117. 

pp.   1-24  ;   discussion,   pp.    25-40  ;   correspondence,   pp. 

41. 

(Abst.)   Jour.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.,   1894,  v.    45,  No.    1. 

pp.  539-40. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1894,  v.  XIV,  pp.  900-908. 

1895 — Recent  forging  presses. 

Dingler's    Polytech.    Jour.,    1895, 
Buch,  J. 

The    replacement   of   the   rolling   mill   by   steam-hy- 
draulic presses. 

Stahl  M.  Eisen,  1895,  Dec.  15,  v.  XV  pp.  1143. 
Jour.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.,  1896,  v.  49.  p.  437. 

1896 — The    manufacture    of    rods    of    varying    cross-section 

from  Delta  metal  or  other  metals  by  hot  pressing  in 

a  hydraulic  press    (Dick  process). 

Zeits.  Vereins  deuts.  Ingen.,  1896.  Dec.  5.  v.   40,  No. 

49,  pp.  1434-36   (lUus.). 
Fielding  and  Piatt's  double-powered  hydraulic  forging 

press. 

Engineer  (London),  1896,  v.  81,  p.  316  (lUus. ). 
Angstrom,  C.  A. 

Notes    on    the    construction    of    hydraulic     welding 

presses. 

Jernkontcrets  Annaler,  1896,  v.  51,  pp.  23-45. 

Jour.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.,  1896,  v.  50,  pp.  370-71. 
A   1200-ton  bossing  and  forging  press    (constructed  by 

Fielding  &  Piatt,  Ltd.,  Gloucester). 

Engineering    (London),    1896.    Aug.    28,    v.    62.    pp. 

273-274. 

Bull.   Soc.   d'Encouragement  k  I'lndustrie  Nationale, 

1896,  p.   1036. 
Crozet-Fourneyron,  M.  E. 

Notes  on  Davy  forging  presses. 

Bull.    Soc.    de    rindustrie    Min6rale,    1896,    v.    X,    pp. 

589-599. 
Porter,  H.  F.  J. 

Hollow  steel  forgings. 

Trans.    Amer.    Soc.    Mech.    Engrs..     1896.    May     19. 

V.   XVII.   pp.    359-371. 

Uhland's  Techn.  Rundschau,  1897.  v.  V.  p.  55. 

1897 — Machines    for    forging    rolling,    bending    and    drawing. 

Dingler's   Polytechn.   Jour.,    1897,    v.    303,    No.    1,   pp. 

11-12. 
Vickers'  Works  at  Sheffield — 8000-ton  hydraulic  forging 

press. 

Engineering  (London),  1897,  Nov.  5,  v.  64.  pp.  555-57 
Davenport.    R.    W. 

Steel  for  marine  engine  forgings  and  shafting. 

Cassicr's  Magazine,  1897,  Aug..  v.   XII,  pp.   513-530. 
Iflllington,  E.  B. 

The  transmission  of  power  by  water. 

Engineer  (London),  1897,  v.  83,  p.  535. 

Engineering   (London),  1897,  v.  63,  pp.  710  and  728. 

Elevlrivian,  1897,  v.  39,  pp.  148-49. 
Meyer,  B. 

Steam-hydraulic  presses  in  place  of  shingling  ham- 
mers. 

Stahl  u.    Eiaen   1897   XVII,   pp.    257-261    (1   illustr.). 

(Abst.)   J.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.  1897,  v.  51,  p.  491. 

1898 — Gledhlll  armor-plate  forging  i)ress. 

Bull.    Soc.    d'Encour.    pour    I'Inrt.    Nat..    1898,    v.    97 
pp.   92-94. 
Vlckcrs  8000-ton  forging  pre.s.s. 
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G^nie  Civil,  1898-99,  v.  XXXIV,  pp.  184-85. 

Oester.    Zeits,    f.    Berg-u.    Hiittenwesen,    1899,    v.    47. 

pp.  160-61. 
The    construction     of    modern     wire-wound    ordnance. 

No.  Ill :  Hydraulic  forging  press  engines,  Southgate 

Engineering    Co.,    Ltd.,    3000-ton    hydraulic    forging 

plant. 

Engineering   (London),   1898,  v.   85,  pp.  100-102. 
The  Watson-Stillnian  500-ton  hydraulic  press. 

The  Ikon  Age,  1898,  Jan.   27,  v.  61,  p.  11. 
Hydraulic  forging,  designed  by  A.  Borsig,  Berlin. 

Dingler's   Polytechn.   Jour.,    1898,    v.    307,   No.    6,   pp. 

123-130    (2   illustr.). 
Presses  for  forging  and  bending. 

Dinglers  Poiytechn.   Jour.,   1898.    v.    310,   No.   7,  pp. 

130-32,  144-47,  168-73. 
Daelen,  R.  M. 

The    operation    of    forging    presses    (steam-pressure 

diagram). 

Zeits.    Vereins   deutsch.    Ingen.,   1898,   v.    42,   p.    732. 

Stahl  M.  Eisen,  1898,  Apr.  1,  v.  18,  pp.  314-317. 

(Abst.)  Jour.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.,  1898,  v.  54,  p.  488. 
Daelen,  R.  M. 

The    use    of    presses    instead    of    steam-hammers    in 

welding  iron. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1898,  v.    18,  pp.   314-317    (9   illustr.). 

Jour.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.,  1898,  v.  53,  pp.  481-82. 
Haniel  &  Lueg. 

British  patent  24540,  1898. 
Menne. 

Operation  of  forging  presses. 

Uhland's  techn.  Rundschau,  1898,  group  1,  pp.  81-82. 

1899 — Large  forging  presses. 

aiahl  u.  Eisen,  1899,  v.  XIX,  pp.  606-07. 

The  production  and  supply  of  armor  for  naval  pur- 
poses. IV.  Pl?int  and  processes  employed — forging 
presses. 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Rev.,  1899,  v.  58,  pp.  195-197. 
(Abst.)  Jour.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.,  1899,  v.  55,  p.  396. 

A  large  forging-press. 

Prometheus,  1899,  v.  X,  pp.   693-96,  No.   512. 

1900 — A    10,000-ton   forging   press   at    the   Obouchoff    works. 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Rev.,  1900,  v.   60,  pp.  502-03. 
Forging  press.   Rice  system. 

Revue  Industrielle,  1900,  v.  XXXI,  pp.  114-15  (lUus.). 
Torchio  da  9000  t  per  lavorare  i  metalli. 

Revista  di  artiglieria  e  genio   (Rome),  1900,  v.  Ill, 

pp.   301-303. 
Musiol,  K. 

The    theory    and    practice    of    drawing    in    drawing 

presses. 

Dingler's  Polytechn.  Jour.,   1900,  v.  315,  No.  28,  pp. 

442-47. 

The  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts  in  three-quarters 

of  a  century. 

Joiir.  Franklin  Inst.,  1900,  v.  149,  pp.  5-25. 

1901 — Paris  International  Exposition,  1900. 

Hydraulic  forging  press  and  hydraulic  shear  ex- 
hibited by  the  Kalker  Werkzeugmaschinen  fabrik 
Breuer,  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Akt.-Ges.,  Kalk.  Glaser's 
Annalen  f.  Gewerbe  u.  Bauwesen,  1901,  v.  48,  No. 
565,  pp.  17-19. 

Zeits,    Vereins    deutscher    Ingen.,     1901.     v.     45,    pp. 
630-631. 
Daelen. 

Use  of  hydraulic  power  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 

£Lnd    St66l* 

Jour.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.  1901,  v.  59,  pp.  146-157. 
Z.  Werkzeugmaschinen,  1901,  v.  V,  pp.  433-35. 
Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1901,  v.  XXI,  pp.  749-753. 

1902 — Fischer,  H. 

Machine-tools  at  the  Diisseldorf  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion, 1902.  Two  hydraulic  forging  presses.  Four 
drawing  presses  (German  patent  104931). 
Zeits.  d.  Vereins  deutsch.  Ingen.,  1902,  v.  46,  No.  37, 
pp.  1389-90,  1508  (Fig.  12),  1200-ton  Breuer  & 
Schumacher  forging  press. 

Volk,  C. 

Hydraulic  welding  presses  shown  at  the  Diisseldorf 

Exhibition. 

Oesterr.   Zeits.   f.   Berg-u.   Hiittenwesen,   1902.   v.   50. 

p.  568  (Illustr.). 

Willaredt,  A. 

Electric  turning  device  for  hammers  and  presses. 
Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1902,  v.  22,  pp.  380-384,    (5  illustr.). 

1903 — Ten-thousand-ton   press  at  the   Diisseldorf  Exhibition. 

American  Machinist,  1903,  Feb.  26,  v.  XXVI,  p.  298. 
Borsig's  works  in  Germany :  Hydraulic  forging  press, 

Engineering     {London),     1903,    Oct.     26,    v.    76,    pp. 

551-52. 

Bull.    Soc.    d'Encouragement    pour    I'lndustrle    Na- 

tionale,  1903,  v.  105,  pp.  848-851. 
The     Schoen    solid    forged     and     rolled     steel     wheel- 
double-acting  hydraulic  wheel  forging  press. 

Railway    Age    Gazette     (.N.    Y.),    1903,    June    19,    v. 

XXXV,  pp.  438-39    (4  Figs.). 
Hydraulic  machinery  for  an  Indian  locomotive  works. 

Engineering  (London),  1903,  Jan.  2,  v.  95,  pp.  10-11. 
Mercader,  C. 

Hollow-pressed   axles. 

Jour.    Iron    &    Steel    Inst.,    1903,    May    7,   v.    63,    pp. 

95-123  ;  discussion,  pp.  124-135. 

Zeit.  Vereins  deutscher  Ingenieure,  1903,  May  16,  v. 

47,  No.  20,  pp.  702-09. 
1904 — An  Austrian  1200-ton  steam-hydraulic  press. 

Scie.    Amer.    Suppl.,    1904,   Jan.    30.    v.    57,   No.    1465, 

pp.  23473-74. 
Steam-hydraulic      forging      press       (constructed       by 

Breuer,  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Kalk-Cologne). 

Engineering   (London),  1904,  May  13,  v.  77,  p.   677. 
High-speed    hydraulic    forging-press     (constructed    by 

Davy  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Sheltield). 

Engineering   (London),  1904,  Nov.  11,  v.  78,  pp.  642. 
Calculations   for   the   design   of  a   hydraulic  press  for 

a  pressure  of  150,000   kg.   and  a  water  pressure  of 

300  atmospheres. 

Zeits.    f.    Elektrotechnik    u.    Maschmenbau.    1904,    v. 

VII,  pp.   47-49.  ,     ^ 

The    Stratton    four-way    valve    for    hydraulic    presses. 


Practical  Engineer,  1904,  July  1,  v.  XXX,  pp.   16-17. 
The  Huber  hydraulic  press  at  the  World's  Fair. 

The  Iron  Age,  1904.  Oct.  27,  v.  74,  pp.  5-7.'. 
Hydraulic  forgmg  press  with  auxiliary  steam  cylinder 

G6nie  Civil,   1904,  v.    45,  pp.   99-100    (illustr.). 
Control  valve  for  hydraulic  presses. 

Der  Prakt.  Masch.-Konstr.,   1904,  v.  XXXVII,  p.   40. 
The     domain     of    applicability     of     hydraulic     forging 

presses. 

Techn.  Rundschau,  1904,  pp.  621-22. 
Flanagan,  G.   E. 

Notes  on  the  design  of  hydraulic  intensififers. 

American   Machinist,    1904,    Oct.    20,    v.    XXVII.    pp. 

1392-1393 

Mechanical  World,  1904,  v.  XXXVI,  p.  270., 
Loss,  H.  V.  von. 

The  manufacture  of  hydraulically  forged  and   rolle(i 

solid  steel  railway  wheels. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst..  1904,  v.  157,  pp.  333-^54. 

(Plate  1:   5000-ton  hydraulic  forging  press).     . 
Morey,  W.  E. 

Design  of  a  4000-ton  hydraulic  press. 

American   Machinist,   1904,    Nov.    17,    v.    XXVII,    pp 

1526-1530. 
Petch,  A.  F. 

British  hydraulic  machinery. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  1904,  v.  XXVH,  pp.  12-25. 
Peter. 

Notes  on  the   installation  of  forging  presses. 

Glaser's  Annalen,  1904,  Aug.  15,  v.  55,  pp.  61-69.  ' 
1905 — lOO-ton    hydraulic   forging   press    (by    the   Vauxhall    & 

West  Hydiaulic  Engineering  Co.). 

Page's  Engineering   Weekly,  1905,  July  6,:  fr.  VII,  p 

25    (Illustr.). 
The  Hughes  hydraulic  billet  press.  %  ;• 

The    iron    Age,    1905,    Jan.    19,    v.    75,    pp.    223-25. 
A  new  system  for  operating  hydraulic  machinery. 

The  Iron  Age,  1905,  March  9,  v.  75,  p.  834, 
Baker,  J.  H. 

Forging  machinery.  -  ' 

Mechanical  World,  1905,  April  14,  v.   37,  p.   177. 
Domozay,   L. 

The  action  of  the  forging  press  and  the  deformation 

of  a  metal  when  compressed  hot. 

Revue  de  Mgtallurgie  1905,  v.  II,  pp.  277-'296. 

(Abst.)    Jour.   Iron  &  Steel   Inst.,   1905-11,  v.   68,  pp, 

706-07. 
Fischer,   H. 

Die  Werkzeugmaschinen. 

1905,    2d    Ed.,    Berlin,    Verlag    von    Julius    Springer, 

v.  I:  Die  Metallbearbeitungs  Maschinen,  pp.  656-685. 
Perkins,  F.  C. 

Heavy  German  shears  and  presses. 

The  Iron  Age,  1905,  Aug.  17,  v.  76,  pp.  397-400. 
Somers,  F. 

The  manufacture  of  forgings,  with  a  description  ot 

a     hydraulic  pressing  plant. 

Paper   read   before   the   Staffordshire   Iron   and    Steel 

Inst.,  1905,  Dec.   9,  v.  XXI,  pp.  17-22. 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Rev.,  1905,  v.   71,  pp.   2025-26. 
Steele,  F.  W. 

Design   and    work   of  hydraulic   pressing,    stamping. 

forging  and  similar  machinery. 

Liverpool    Engineering    Society,    1905,    Jan.     25,    v 

XXVI,    pp.     97-114;    discussion,    pp.     115-16     (plate 

No.  1). 

Page's  Engineering  Weekly,  1905,  v.  VI,  pp.  263-64, 

318-19 

(Abst.)    Jour.   Iron  &  Steel  Inst.    (London),   1906/1 

v.  69,  p.  425. 
1906 — 150-ton  rapid-action  forging  press. 

Engineering   (London),  1906,  Jan.  12,  v.  81,  p.  48. 
A  new  steam-hydraulic  forging  press. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1906,  v.  XXVI,  pp.  217-18,  (2  illustr.) 
Combined  steam  and  hydraulic  forging  i)ress. 

Practical  Engineering    (London),    19()6.    Aug.    10,    v 

XXXIV,  pp.   176-179  ;   203-06. 
The  seamless  pressed  steel  bath-tub. 

Description   of  the   processes   used   by    the   Seamless 

I'ressed  Steel  Bathtub  Co.,  Detroit. 

The  Iron  Age,  1906,  v.   78,  pp.   923-29    (12   illustr.). 
A  600-ton  90-in.  hydraulic  wheel  press. 

Railway  Age  Gazette    (N.   Y.),  1906,  Sept.   28,  v.  41. 

p.   273    (Illustr.). 
Japanese    railway    tire    works    at    Yawata — 1200-ton 

hydraulic   press. 

Engineering    (London),    1906,    v.    82,   pp.    520-23    (13 

illustr.). 
Capron,  A.  J. 

Forging  presses. 

Proc.  Cleveland  Inst.  Engrs.,  1906,  pp.  137-162. 

Jour.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.,  v.   69,  April  27,  v.  101.  pp. 

428-30. 
1907 — The  Sack  steam-hydraulic  forging  press. 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  1907,  May  24,  v.  74, 

p.    1847. 
Steam-hydraulic  forging  presses  instead  of  small  and 

medium-sized  steam  hammers. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1907,  Jan.  23.  v.  XXVII,  pp.  140-142 
Improvements  in  steam-hydraulic  forging  presses. 

Stahl   u.    Eisen,    1907,    March    13,    v.    27,   pp.    384-86 
Bracke. 

Forging  presses. 

Bihang   till   Jern-Kontcrets    Annaler,    190.7,    v.    VIII, 

pp.   670-681. 
Horton,  J. 

A  large  forging  press  at  Halesowen,  England. 

Iron  Trade  Review,  1907,  v.  40,  pp.  951-54   (8  Figs.). 
Lea.  F.  C. 

Hydraulics. 

New    York:    Longmans,    Green   &    Co.,    1907,    2d    ed., 

chapter  XI :  Hydraulic  Machines,  pp.  485-501. 
Peter. 

Recent   improvements   in   the   construction   of  steam - 

hydraulic  presses. 

Glasser's  Annalen,   1907,   Oct.   15,  v.   61,  pp.   153-157. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1907.  v.  XXVII,  pp.   384-86. 
Roe.ssler,  von. 

Compressibility  of  forging-press  water. 

Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1907,  June  5,  v.  XXVII,  pp.  808-09. 
Watt    J. 

A  large  hydraulic  forging  machine. 
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American    MavhiniKl,    J  907,    June    20, 
»86-87. 


\N.\,    |M> 


1^0^ — The     Davy     combined     steam     and     hydraulic    forging 

press. 

Practical  Enqineer.  1908.  March  20,  v.  XXXVll,  pp. 

355-57. 
The    worlis    of    Messr.s.    Walter    Somers    &    Co.,    Ltd., 

Halesowen.     3800-ton  steam-hydraulic  forging  press. 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  1908,  v.   76,  pp.   2479- 

80    (Illustr.). 
Hydraulic  forging  press. 

Mechanical  Engineei-,  1908,  v.  XXI,  pp.  518-20. 
Gibson,   A.    H. 

Water  hammer  in  hydraulic  pipe  lines. 

Being   a    theoretical   and    experimental    investigation 

of  the  rise  or  fall  in  pressure  in  a  pipe  line,  caused 

by   the   gradual    or   sudden   closing   or   opening   of   a 

valve. 

London,    1908.   Arch.    Constable   &  Co.,    Ltd.,    60    pp . 

with  an  appended  bibliography. 
Lichte,  H.   F. 

Rapid  hydraulic  swaging  and  forging  press. 

Giesserei  Ztg..  1908,  v.  V,  pp.  429-431. 
Withem,  W.  J. 

A  large  flanging  press  for  boiler  sheets. 

American  Machinist,  1908,  April  30,  v.   31,  pt.   1,   pp. 

682-84. 

1909 — High-speed  hydraulic  forging  presses. 

American  Machinist,  1909,  v.  XXXII,  pt.  i;  pp.  628- 

630    (2   Figs.). 
New   4000-ton  W^atson-Stillman  hydraulic  press. 

Canadian  Machinery,  1909,  June,  v.  V,  p.  46. 
The  Bliss  compound  pneumatic  forging  hammer. 

The  Iron  Age.  1909,  v.  84,  pp.  24-26   (5  Figs.). 
600-ton  hydraulic  flanging  press  (built  by  Henry  Berry 

&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Leeds). 

Engineering  (London),  1909,  v.  107.  p.  173   (Illustr.). 
Browning,  B. 

Hydraulic  forging. 

A  merican  Machinist,  1909,  v.  XXXII,  pt.  1,  p.  705. 
Etchells,    A. 

Hydraulic  machinery  and  appliances. 

Manchester    Assoc.    E^ngrs.,    1909/1910,    pp.    377-414. 

Engineering  Review,  1910,  v.  XXII,  pp.   313-314. 

3  910 — A    high-speed    hydraulic    forging    press    having    single- 
lever  control. 

The  Iron  Age.  1910,  v.  85,  pp.  1576-78   (Illustr.). 
High-speed  forging  press. 

Met.  and  Chem.  Engng.,  1910,  v.  VIII,  pp.  505-06. 
Hydraulic    high-speed    forging    press     (Davy    press), 

built  by  United  Engng.  &  Foundry  Co.). 

Iron  Trade  Review,  1910,  v.  47,  pp.  132-135  (7  Figs.). 
Browning,  R. 

Hydraulic  forging  methods. 

Am,erican    Machinist,    1910,    v.    XXXIII,    pt.    1,    pp. 

135-137. 

1911 — Steam    hydraulic    forging    press.       (Fielding    &    Piatt, 

Ltd.,   Gloucester.) 

Engineer  (London),  1911,  v.  Ill,  p.  553    (Illustr.). 

New  5000-ton  forging  press  at  Terni,  Italy. 

Engineering    (London),  1911,  v.   112,  pp.   312-314. 
A    German    steam-hydraulic    forging    press    (built    by 

Haniel  &  Lueg,  Diisseldorf). 

Iron  Trade  Review,  1911,  v.  48,  pp.  147-149. 
Ellis,  F.  J. 

Mechanical  and  hydraulic  presses. 

Proc.  Engr's  Soc.  of  Western  Pennsylvania,   1911,  v. 

XXVII,  pp.   152-186. 
flerdau,  B.  and  Mesta  G. 

Power    forging,    with    special    reference    to    steam- 
hydraulic  forging  presses. 

Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Mech.  Engrs..  1911,  v.  XXXIII,  pp. 

791-801. 
Harbord,  F.  W.  and  Hall.  J.  W. 

The  metallurgy  of  steel. 

1911,    London,    Chas.    Griffin    &   Co..    Ltd.  :    4th    Bd., 

v.  II :  The  mechanical  treatment,  pp.  853-883. 
Lohse,  U. 

New  hydraulic  forming  press. 

Btahl  u.  Risen,  1911,  v.  XXXI.  pp.  1414-16. 
Macka. 

Hydraulic  single-step  forging  presses. 

Oester,   Zelt«,    f.    Berg-u.    Huttenwesen,    1911,   v.    59, 

pp.   541-550. 

1J>12 — Hofmann,  F.  J. 

Hydraulic  forKing  presses. 
Berlin.  1912,  Vi-rlag  von  J.  Springer,  pp.  B9. 
Macka,  W. 

Hydraulic  HinKl'^-sten  forging  presses. 
Oester.  Zeltschrlft  t.   Berg-u.  HUttenwesen,    1912,  v. 
«0,  pp.  689-93.  701-05,  719-23,  729-35. 
Var«!la,  J.  B. 

Design  of  a  hydraulic  Intenslfler, 
MacMnery,  1912,  Sept..  v.  XIX,  pp.  28-30. 

1913 — A    hydraulic    bulldozer    for   heavy    forglngn    (for   use 
In    the    manufacture    of    heavy    motor    truck    axles, 
Aen\«nfx\  by  the  Watson-Stlllman  Co.). 
Tub  Ikon  Anic,  1913.  Feb.  13.  v,  91,  p.  423. 

A    coo-ton    Inverted    hydraulic   press    (for   straighten- 
ing steel  castings). 
Iron  Trade  Review,  1918,  Dec.   26,  v.   68.  p.   1149. 

Canron,  A.   J. 

Th<:  application  of  forging  presses. 

Jour.  West,  of  Hcotlnnd  Iron  A  Bt—\  Inst,  1913-1914, 

V.  XXI,  pp.  120-163. 

1913 — Hofman,  H.  O 

General  metallurgy. 

1913,  McOraw-Hltl  Book  Ck>..  pp.  681-8t 

lfti4 — The  Schnlckc   op«ratlng  valve  for  hydraui..:    nuu  hm- 
ery.        (Plar<-(1    on    Inn    market    by    the    Hchutte    A 
Koertlng  Co..    Phll(id«-lj>hl«.) 
Thk  iRO.v  AOK,  1914.  July  i«5,  V,  94.  p.  161. 

Hydraulic  broarhlng  and  forcing  prfss  (developed 
by  thfl  Hydraullf  ITpss  Mfg  Co  ,  Ml.  Ollead,  Ohio). 
Thk  Ikon  Aok,  1914,  Oct.  29.  v,  94, j».  1004  (Illustr.). 

I'OOO-ton  tlr*-  forglng-prMs  (built  by  Davy  Bros.,  Ltd.), 
f'.nftinrrrlnp   I  London),  1914,  v.   118.  p.  539. 


Krcusei',    A. 

Un     water    adiniHniori    Hteering    gear    for    liigh-upeed 

forging  presseH  and  their  investigation  by   means  of 

ii(>-l<ja(l   diagrams. 

Sluhl    u.    Eisrn,    1914.    June    18,    v.    34.    No.    25.    pp 

104:i-47    (13   Figs.). 

(Al)Ht. )    Jour,   Amcr.   Soc,    Mech.    Engrs,    1914,    v    ."ifi, 

DP.    0159-0160. 
I'hilp.  C.   von. 

A   10,000-ton   hydraulic  forging  press    (designed   and 

built  by   the  Bethlehem   Steel   Co.). 

The  Ikon  Age,   1914,  v.  93,  pp.   713-719. 
Riedel,  F. 

Determination  of  the  power-requirements  of   forging 

pres.ses. 

mahl  u.  Eiscn.  1914.  v.  XXIV,  pp.    19-22. 

1915 — Hydraulic    shrapnel    billet    piercing    press     (developed 

by    the    Hydraulic    I'ress    Mfg.    Co.,    Mount    Gilead. 

Ohio). 

Machinery,  1915,  April,  v.  XXI,  pp.   682-683. 
A  1000-ton  hydraulic  cartridge  case  heading  press. 

Metal  Industry.  Dec,  1915   (N.  S.),  v.   13,  pp.  516-17 
Capron,  A.  J. 

Recent    progress    and    present    status    of    the    art    of 

forging  with   special   reference  to  the   use  of  quick- 
acting  forging  presses. 

Tran.s.    International    I]ngng.    Congress.    San    F'ran- 

cisco,  1915,  paper  No.  116. 

Mechanical   Engineering,  p.    51. 

Iron   and   Coal   Trades  Review,   1915,    v.    91,    p.    509 

Jour.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.,  1915,  v.  92,  p.  287. 

Iron  Trades  Review,  1915,  Oct.   7,  v.   57,  pp.   683-8.'> 

The  Iron  Age.  1915,  Nov.  25,  v.  96,  pp.  1224-25. 
Fischer,  H.  E. 

Contributions  to  the  history  of  machine  tools. 

Forging   machines. 

Beitriige  zur  Ge.schichte  der  Technik  und  Industrie- 

.Tahrbuch  des  Vereins  Deutscher  Ingenieure,  heraus- 

gegeben  von  Conrad  Matschoss. 

1915,  Berlin:  Verlag  von  Julius  Springer,  v.   VI,  pp. 

24-31 :  hydraulic  forging  presses. 
Gibson,  A.  H. 

Hydraulics  and  its  applications. 

New    York,    D.    Van    Nostrand    Co.,    25    Park    Place. 

1915.  pp.  710-727. 

Chapter  XX :  The  hydraulic  transmission  of  energy — 

Accumulators — Intensiflers.      Friction  of  leather  col- 
lars for  rains,  pp.  864-772. 
Philp,  C.  von. 

Forgings  from  early  times  until  the  present. 

Trans.  Intern.  Engng.  Congress,  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Mechanical  Engineering,  paper  No.    117,   pp.    69-80  ; 

discussion,   pp.    81-82. 
Rodger,  Wm. 

Hydraulic  presses  vs.  power  presses  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cartridges  an^  shells. 

Canadian  Railway  Club,   1915,   Sept.   14,  v.   XIV,  pp. 

16-34. 

Jour.    Amer.    Soc.    Mech.    Engr.s..    1915.    v.    XXXVII. 

pp.   612-613. 
Tupper,  C.  A. 

Equipment  for  forging  shrapnel  cases. 

The  Iron  Age,  1915,  Sept.  2,  v.  96,  pp.  512-14. 

1916 — Inverted  hydraulic  forcing  press. 

Machinery,  1916,  June,  v.  22,  pp.   915-16. 
Motor-driven    hydraulic    forcing    press     (developed    by 

the  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio). 

Iron  Trade  Review,  1916,  June  8,  v.  58,  p.  1267. 
A  2000-ton  billet  extrusion  press   (built  by  the  South- 

wark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.). 

The  Iron  Age,  1916,  April  13,  v.  97,  p.  889  (Illustr.). 

Capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  4000  lb.  per  sq.  in, 

and    turning   out    30    billets    5    in.    in    diameter    and 

25   in.   long  per  hr. 
A  1000-ton  hydraulic  press  for  briquetting  metal  bor- 
ings   (developed    by   the    Hydraulic    Press    Mfg.    Co., 

Mount  Gilead,  Ohio). 

Engineering  Record,  1916,  Oct.  14,  v.  74,  p.  486. 

The  Iron  Age,  1916,  Oct.   5,  v.   98,  p.  753    (Illustr.). 

Iron  Trade  Review,  1916,  Oct.  6.  v.  59,  p.  688. 

Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  1916,  v.  90,  p.  539. 
Friedmann,  H. 

Design  for  hydraulic  presses. 

Machinery.  1916,  May.  v.   22,  pp.   783-87    (diagram). 
Myslin,   A. 

Time  required  in  steam-hydraulic  forging. 

Uralian    Engineer    (Uralskiy    Tekhnic    1916),    April- 
May,  V.  X,  No.  4-5,  8  pp.,  one  plate  of  drawings. 

.lour.     Amer.     Soc.     Mech.     Engrs.,     1916,     Sept..     v. 

XXXVIII,  p.   758. 

The  Iron  Age,  1916,  Sept.  21,  v.  98,  p.  635. 
Prentiss.  F.  L. 

Hydraulic  system  in  modern  shell  plant. 

Pumping   equipment   and    other    notable    features    in 

new  shop  of  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co..  Cleveland. 

The  Iron  Age,  1916.  Aug.  3,  v.  98,  pp.  232-233. 
Smith,  G.  R. 

Drawing  metal  by  hydraulic  method. 

Iron  Trade  Review,  1916,  Aug.   3,  v.   59,  p.   213. 

1917— Smith,   G.   R. 

New  process  of  hydraulic  shell  drawing. 

American  Machinist,   1917,   Jan.    4,   v.   46,   pp.    27-29. 
Strombeck,  G.  M. 

Simple  hydraulic  intenslfler  for  use  on  a  band  press. 

American  Machinist,  1917,  March  8,  v.  46,  p.   429. 
Thomas,  W.  A. 

Hydraulic  and  like  presses. 

British  patent  104824,  Aug.   12,  1916. 

IlluH.  Oftlc.  Jour.,  1917,  May  9,  No.  1477,  p.  826. 
.(<rlr;,   Ing.   G.   D. 

I'umpcn.  Gebiase  und  Pressen. 

Herlln,  C. :  W.  &  S.  T^ewenthal,  pp.  398-402. 

(Vol.  IV  of  Uhland's  Handbuch  fiir  den  praktischen 

Maschlnenkonstrukteur,  2d  edition.) 
Forging  shells  by  process  of  forming  hollow  forgings 

patented   by   E.   H.    Steedman.   St.   Louis.   Mo. 

The   Iron    Age.    1917:    July    5.    v.    100,    pp.    1-8     (13 

Illustr)  ;   .Tuly  26,  v.   100.   pp.   183-188    (10  illustr). 
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A  Shortage  of  10,000,000  Tons  of  Rails 

Consumption  Figures,  After  Allowing  for 
Main  Line  and  Siding  Extensions,  Regarded 
as    Indicating    Too    Little    Rail    Renewing 

BY  C.   W.  GENNET,  JR.f — 


THE  production  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States 
has  been  a  subject  very  largely  neglected,  sine* 
the  war  has  attracted  attention  to  other  more 
necessary  steel  products.  The  accompanying  table, 
compiled  from  statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, affords  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  rails  in  the  United  States 
since  1893. 

While  the  tonnages  shown  include  rails  of  the  girder 
and  other  types  for  street  railroad  purposes,  the  con- 
sumption of  standard  section  rails  for  regular  steam 
railroad  use  is  undoubtedly  closely  approximated  by  the 
figures  given.  This  consumption  is  also  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  al- 
though the  general  tendency  is  for  increased  consump- 
tion the  rate  is  surprisingly  small  when  the  increased 
mileage  is  considered.  This  condition  may  be  attributed 
to  two  causes,  namely,  the 
generally  heavier  weight 
per  yard  of  the  section  of 
rails  rolled  in  succeeding 
years  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  use  of  open-hearth 
steel  rails  with  a  conse- 
quently longer  life.  Obvi- 
ously the  use  of  the  heavier 
sections  tends  to  prolong 
the  life  of  rails,  thus  giv- 
ing a  decreasing  rate  of 
consumption,  other  things 
being  equal.  At  the  same 
time    open-hearth    steel 
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several  years  been  produced  in  considerably  greater 
amounts  than  Bessemer  steel  rails,  admittedly  afford  a 
longer  life,  so  that  a  decreasing  rate  of  consumption 
might  be  likewise  anticipated. 

Notwithstanding  these  matters  the  question  remains 
as  to  whether  rails  are  being  produced  in  the  quantities 
demanded  by  the  increased  mileage  &nd  traffic  of  the 
railroads,  and  to  this  an  answer  can  be  indicated  by 
further  consideration  of  the  statistics. 

The  Commerce  Commission's  reports  show  the  mile- 
age made  up  as  follows  for  the  fiscal  years  given: 

1893  1916      Increaso 

Single  track 169.780  259,210     89,430 

Second,  third  and  fourth  track.  .  .      11,633        33,863      22,231 

Yard  track  and   sidings    40,451  101,869      61,418 

Therefore,  a  total  of  111,661  miles  of  track,  apart 
from  that  described  as  yards  and  sidings,  has  been  built 
in  the  last  24  years.  Logically  this  would  require  all 
new  rail,  the  average  weight  of  which  was  probably 

close  to  85  lb.  per  yd.,  so 
that  roughly  14,900,000 
tons  of  new  rail  has  been 
necessary  for  this  exten- 
sion to  the  main  track 
mileage.  Yard  track  and 
sidings  are  generally  built 
of  old  released  main  line 
rail  and  the  increase  of 
61,418  miles  in  this  class 
of  track  represents  with 
fair  accuracy  the  length 
of  new  rail  necessary  to 
take  its  place.  This  at  85 
lb.  per  yd.  would  require 


rails. 

which  have  now  for               Annual  Domestic  Consumption  of 

Rails  for  24  Years 

8,000,000  tons. 

Thus  for 

PRODUCTION    AND    CONSUMPTION     OF    RAILS 

AND     TOTAL    RAILROAD    MILEAGE   IN 

THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

approximately 

Total 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

approximately     Total 

Year 

rolled 

imported 

exported 

consumed      mileage* 

Year 

rolled 

imported 

exported 

consumed 

mileage* 

1893 

1,136,458 

2,888 

19,876 

1,119,470 

221,863 

1905 

3,375,929 

17,278 

295,023 

3,098,184 

306,796 

1894 

1,021,772 

300 

13,556 

1,008.516 

229,795 

1906 

3,977,887 

4.943 

328,036 

3,654,794 

317,083 

1896 

1,306,136 

1,447 

15,599 

1,291,983 

233,275 

1907 

3,633,654 

3.752 

338,906 

3,298,500 

327.976 

1896 

1.122,010 

7,796 

73,131 

1,056,675 

239,140 

1908 

1,921,015 

1,719 

196.510 

1,726,224 

333,646 

1897 

1,647,892 

415 

148,221 

1,500.086 

242,015 

1909 

3,023,845 

1,542 

299,540 

2,725,847 

342,351 

1898 

1,981,241 

200 

301,903 

1.679,538 

245,333 

1910 

3,636,031 

7,861 

353,180 

3,290,712 

351,766 

1899 

2,272,700 

2,134 

277,714 

1,997,120 

250,142 

1911 

2,822,790 

3,414 

420,874 

2,405,330 

362,824 

1900 

2,385,682 

1,448 

361,619 

2,025,511 

258,784 

1912 

3,327,915 

3,780 

446,473 

2,885,222 

371,237 

1901 

2,874,639 

1,905 

318,956 

2,557,588 

265,352 

1913 

3,502,780 

10,408 

460,553 

3,052,635 

379,608 

1902 

2,947,933 

63,522 

67,666 

2.943,789 

274,195 

1914 

3,502,780 

22,571 

174.680 

3,350,671 

387,201 

1903 

2,992,477 

95,555 

30,837 

3.057.195 

283,821 

1915 

1,945,095 

78,526 

391,379 

1,632,241 

391.141 

1904 

2,284,711        37,776          416.250          1,906,237 
onnage  items  are  totals  for  calendar  years,  the 
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54,954.221 
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the  24  years'  record  there  has  been,  in  round  numbers, 

Tons 

Total  approximately  consumed 54,900,000 

Required  for  extensions  of  main  tracks  14,900,000 
Required   for  replacements    8,000,000 

Total    22,900,000 

Amount  available  for  renewals .      32,000,000 

A  few  of  the  leading  trunk  line  railroads  count  on 
replacing  10  per  cent  of  their  mileage  each  year  with 
new  rail.  Others,  including  many  of  the  western  and 
southern  lines,  have  a  yearly  rail  renewal  program 
calling  for  a  less  amount  of  new  rail,  so  that  probably 
6  per  cent  represents  a  liberal  factor  to  serve  as  the 
average  of  common  railroad  practice  and  especially  so 
since  such  would  mean  that  the  average  life  of  rails 
was  over  16  years. 

Going  back  then  to  the  Commerce  Commission's 
records  of  main  track  mileage  it  will  be  found  that  6 
per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  on  which  rails  should  have 
been  renewed  amounts  to  322,000.  If  the  renewals 
were  made  in  85-lb.  section  (a  very  generous  assump- 
tion) there  would  be  required  a  total  of  42,000,000  tons. 
Apparently,  therefore,  a  shortage  of v approximately  10,- 
000,000  tons  of  rail  now  exists  on  the  railroads  in  order 
to  bring  them  up  to  a  prime  physical  condition,  for  as 
above  shown  only  32,000,000  tons  have  been  available 
for  renewals  in  the  time  stated. 

Such  a  conclusion  may  seem  like  an  exaggeration  of 
facts.  But  in  1912  a  special  committee  on  relations  of 
railroad  operation  to  legislation  brought  out  the  fact 
that  63,000  miles  of  main  line  track  was  laid  with  rails 
of  75  lb.  and  lighter  sections.  No  doubt  much  of  this 
should  have  been  replaced  long  ago.  Replacing  all  of 
it  in  85-lb.  rail  would  have  required  8,300,000  tons,  but 
the  consumption  since  1912  has  only  been  9,600,000  tons 
and  considering  that  the  renewal  of  other  or  heavier 
rail  must  have  been  continued  since  1912  as  before,  it 
is  readily  seen  that  a  very  large  amount  of  light  rail  is 
now  in  service  that  should  be  replaced.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  above  estimated  shortage  of  10,000,000 
tons  is  a  conservative  one  after  all,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  high  standard  of  maintenance  necessary  to  en- 
able the  railroads  to  transport  economically  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  traffic  desired. 

With  speculation  rife  as  to  business  conditions  after 
the  war  it  seems  justifiable  to  predict  a  large  demand 
for  rails  and  consequent  large  production  when  peace 
is  finally  declared.  Although  statistics  of  rail  produc- 
tion in  other  countries  are  not  available  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  United  States  has  practically  supplied 
the  world  with  rails  for  over  three  years.  In  that  time 
Russia  has  taken  500,000  tons,  France  probably  200,000 
and  Italy  and  other  countries  more.  Peaceful  condi- 
tions'will  require  much  rehabilitation  of  railroad  main- 
tenance in  the  war  stricken  countries  before  even  a  nor- 
mal resumption  of  other  business  can  be  attempted  and 
rails  and  accessories  for  this  rebuilding  will  most  likely 
be  drawn  from  our  market.  Likewise,  American  rail- 
roads, regardless  of  ownership,  eventually  will  be  bound 
to  become  large  rail  purchaserH  so  that  the  future  for 
rails  should  not  be  overlooked  entirely  in  the  present 
press  for  other  products. 


Hanging  in  the  entrance  of  the  main  office  to  the 
Ii(!public  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngatown,  Ohio,  is  a 
service  flag  that  shows  that  345  employees  of  this  com- 
pany are  in  active  war  service  and  training  camps  at 
present,  and  this  number  will  likely  be  largrely  increased. 


Heat  Transmission  Through  Roofing 

Under  certain  conditions,  where  extremes  of  tem- 
perature are  to  be  avoided,  the  heat-insulating  property 
of  a  roof  is  as  important  as  its  strength  and  durability 
according  to  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Thornton,  Arm- 
strong College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  which  ap- 
peared in  Engineering,  London,  Oct.  19,  and  from 
which  the  following  abstracts  have  been  taken : 

The  heat  insulating  value  of  roofing  material  de- 
pends more  upon  the  nature  of  its  surface  than  upon 
its  thermal  conductivity.  A  sheet  of  galvanized  iron 
on  which  the  crystal  surfaces  of  the  alloy  were  fresh 
and  bright  was.  tested.  Such  a  surface  is  practically 
a  mirror,  and  only  111  British  thermal  units  were 
transmitted  through  per  100  sq.  ft.  per  hour.  When 
the  exposed  side  of  this  material  was  blackened,  the 
rate  of  transmission  increased  so  that  half  as  much 
more  heat  passed  through.  When  the  inside  was  black- 
ened, more  than  double  the  amount  of  heat  passed 
through  per  hour,  and  when  both  sides  were  blackened 
581  B.t.u.  per  hour  was  transmitted. 

These  results  were  also  confirmed  by  tests  on  corru- 
gated iron  taken  from  actual  roofs.  Old  galvanized 
iron  allows  more  heat  to  pass  through  it  than  glass 
does.  The  slates  were  found  to  be  good  insulators,  but 
are  referred  to  as  a  heavy  roofing  material.  Deal 
boarding  covered  with  asphalted  felt,  though  thick,  is 
not  so  heavy  as  Welsh  slate,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  insulators.  In  this  case,  its  poor  conductivity 
is  evidently  not  negligible. 

Heat  Transmitted  Through  Roofing  Material 

B.t.u.  Per  Weight, 
Material                         100  Sq.Ft.  Thickness,  Lb.  Per 

Per  Hr.  In.  Sq.  Ft. 

Bright  galvanized  iron  sheet...  Ill  0.040              1.60 

Galvanized  iron,  blackened  below  168  0.040              1.60 

Galvanized  iron,  blackened  above  385  0.040              1.60 
Galvanized  iron,  blackened  above 

and  below 581  0.040              1.60 

Galvanized  corrugated  iron  after 

one   month's   exposure    to   the 

weather 310  0.033              1.28 

Galvanized  corrugated  iron  after 

one  year's  exposure 422  0.033              1.28 

Galvanized  corrugated  iron 

painted  black   above 472  0.033              1.28 

Roofing  glass,  serrated 453  0.220              2.25 

Welsh  slate    337  0.170              2.90 

Westmoreland  slate 248  0.250              4.80 

%-in.    T.    G.    deal    covered    with 

asphalted  felt    124  1.000            .2.60 

The  National  Physical  Laboratory,  England,  re- 
ports that  air  spaces  in  roofing  materials  may  be  ad- 
vantageous. A  satisfactory  means  of  obtaining  this  is 
to  lay  corrugated  asbestos-cement  plates  on  the  thin- 
nest asphalted  felt  or  other  light  sheet  material,  sup- 
ported by  the  roof  frames.  Where  heat  insulation  and 
lightness  are  of  the  first  importance,  a  strong  and 
efficient  roofing  can  be  made  in  this  way  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 


The  Adamson  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  which  re- 
cently absorbed  the  Akron  Steel  Casting  Co.,  has 
started  a  new  10-ton  open-hearth  furnace  which  will 
add  approximately  25  tons  a  day  of  such  castings  to 
its  present  converter  output. 


An  Industrial  Lift  Truck  for  Heavy  Loads 

The  Lewis-Shepard  Co.,  48  Binford  Street,  Boston, 
has  developed  a  new  tsrpe  of  industrial  lift  truck. 
This  is  designed  for  heavier  duty  than  the  two  which 
were  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age,  May  4,  1916,  and 
Oct.  18,  1917,  which  had  maximum  capacities  of  5500 
and  2500  lb.  respectively.  The  new  truck,  which  is 
capable  of  elevating  a  load  of  8000  lb.  a  distance  of 
3  in.,  has  all  of  the  standard  features  of  the  line,  such 
as  the  universal  joint  that  provides  a  free  lifting  and 
steering  handle  and  enables  the  load  to  be  elevated 
with  the  handle  of  the  truck  turned  to  one  side.  A 
release  check  controlled  by  a  pedestal  located  on  the 
front  of  the  truck  is  provided  for  lowering  the  load. 
The  new  truck  is  made  in  10  models,  five  having  wheels 
7  in.  in  diameter,  while  those  of  the  other  five  trucks 
are  10  in.  This  recent  addition  brings  the  line  of 
trucks  made  by  the  company  up  to  34  different  models 
divided  between  four  types. 


The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $125,000  capital  stock.  The  com- 
pany's plant  has  been  operating  under  a  receivership  for 
the  past  few  months.    H.  G.  Catrow  is  president. 
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Automatic  Feed  Tool  Grinding  Machine 

An  automatic  type  of  feed  mechanism  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Wilmarth  &  Morman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  for  attachment  to  its  universal  cutter  and  tool 
grinding  machine.  It  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  at- 
tached to  machines  of  this  type  for  which  hand  feed  is 
provided  with  but  little  work.  A  gearbox  containing 
all  of  the  mechanism  is  provided  and  enables  eight  table 
speeds  ranging  from  12  to  75  in.  per  min.  to  be  obtained 
from  a  single  self-contained  unit. 

The  gearbox  is  attached  to  the  saddle  on  a  pad  at 
the  rear  and  is  driven  from  the  main  countershaft  by 
a  two-step  cone  pulley  a.  One  speed  is  provided  by  the 
sliding  pinion  shaft  b  engaging  with  the  two-step  gear 
c.  By  sliding  the  shaft  out  of  engagement  with  this  gear 
and  engaging  the  key  of  the  gear  d  the  second  speed  is 
obtained.  Two  other  speeds  are  secured  from  a  nest  of 
gears  by  the  movement  of  the  starting  lever  e.  This 
lever  is  engaged  to  the  sliding  shaft  with  a  key  work- 
ing through  a  slot  and  is  thrown  into  engagement  with 
the  two  clutch  gears  /  and  g.  The  lever  is  held  in  posi- 
tion by  a  plunger  actuated  by  a  spring.  The  clutch 
pinions  are  spaced  by  a  collar  which  permits  a  neutral 
position  to  be  obtained  in  which  all  of  the  mechanism  is 
entirely  disengaged  from  the  table.  The  movement  of 
this  starting  lever  provides  the  third  and  fourth  speeds 
for  the  table  and  the  remaining  four  are  obtained  by 
shifting  the  belt  to  the  other  step  of  the  driving  pulley 
a.  The  starting  lever  e  can  also  be  employed  for  stop- 
ping the  table. 

The  motion  of  the  table  is  obtained  through  a  small 
pinion  meshing  with  an  idler  gear  h  that  in  turn  en- 
gages with  the  rack  secured  to  the  table.  The  pinion 
shaft  i  is  arranged  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  dis- 
engage the  idler  gear  k  from  the  table  and  thus  throw 
out  the  power  feed.  When  this  has  been  done  the  table 
can  be  operated  by  the  handwheel  at  the  front  of  the 
saddle  or  by  the  lever  at  the  rear  without  employing 
any  of  the  power  feed  mechanism  that  drives  the  table. 

The  gearbox  contains  a  bevel  gear  j,  two  bevel 
clutch  pinions  k  and  the  clutch  I  which  can  be  brought 
in  engagement  with  the  teeth  on  the  clutch  pinions. 
The  motion  is  reversed  by  the  engagement  of  the  clutch 
with  the  pinion  on  either  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
clutch  is  secured  to  a  shaft  which  runs  through  the 
gears  and  has  a  bronze  bushing  m  which  is  double 
splined.  The  clutch  is  free  to  be  engaged  with  either  of 
the  bevel  clutch  pinions  k  by  the  lever  n.  This  is  oper- 
ated by  a  bell  crank  o  which  is  connected  to  a  second 


bell  crank  p  by  the  rod  q.  The  lever  r  which  in  turn  is 
operated  from  the  table  by  the  dogs  s  provides  for  the 
automatic  operation  of  the  feed.  These  dogs  are  carried 
in  a  T-slot  in  front  of  the  table  and  are  adjustable  to 


Details  of  the  Automatic  Feed  Mechanism 

bring  the  work  into  the  correct  position  with  relation 
to  the  grinding  wheel.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  the 
operator  to  vary  the  length  of  the  stroke  as  may  be 
desired  at  will. 


A  Gearbox  Attached   to   the   Saddle   on  a   Pad  at  the   Rear 

Provides  Eight  Table  Speeds  Ranging  from  12  to  75  In.  Per 

Min. 


Equipment  and  Operation  of  Traveling  Cranes 

In  a  paper  on  the  "Mechanical  Safeguarding  of 
Traveling  Cranes,"  presented  at  the  recent  congress  of 
the  National  Safety  Council  by  J.  C.  Smith,  safety 
director,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  it  was 
emphasized  that  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chasing agent  was  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment at  the  sacrifice  of  the  safety  features.  He  pointed 
out  that  while  the  cost  of  cranes  was  greater  than 
formerly  profits  resulting  from  their  use  had  also  in- 
creased and  it  was  more  economical  to  buy  a  safe 
modern  crane  than  to  purchase  one  of  the  old  type 
which  the  factory  inspector  might  order  guarded  at 
a  time  when  it  was  needed.  In  the  Inland  plant  it 
was  the  practice  to  get  cranes  with  all  the  safety  fea- 
tures incorporated  in  the  design,  as  the  chief  engineer 
believed  from  experience  that  such  a  crane  was  the 
most  efficient  from  an  operating  standpoint.  Safe, 
easy  means  of  access  and  safety  features,  he  said,  as 
a  general  proposition  encourage  frequent  inspection  and 
lubrication,  which  means  few  delays  and  breakdowns. 

After  a  resume  of  the  specifications  of  various  crane 
purchasers,  Mr.  Smith  went  on  to  show  that  most  over- 
head traveling  crane  accidents  occurred  in  connection 
with  operation  and  were  not  due  to  the  lack  of  safety 
devices.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  just  as  important 
to  have  safe  men  to  fill  the  positions  of  crane  operator 
and  hooker  as  to  specify  that  a  crane  should  be  equipped 
with  safety  devices.  He  gave  as  the  qualifications  for 
a  crane  operator  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  quick- 
ness in  thought  and  movement  coupled  with  caution 
and  carefulness,  agility,  keen  vision  and  an  even 
temper.  Crane  operators  should  be  young  and  active 
and  hot  metal  cranemen  require  at  least  years  of  ex- 
perience before  undertaking  this  class  of  work.  He  con- 
demned the  practice  of  employing  cranes  to  move  cars 
as  well  as  the  making  of  side  pulls  except  where  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  operator  should  not  run  more 
than  two  motors  at  one  time  and  when  handling  molten 
metal  only  one  motor  should  be  operated.  The  crane 
hooker  should  exercise  care  to  avoid  accidents  and 
should  never  ride  on  any  burden  being  carried  by  a 
crane.  The  hooker  should  watch  the  load  being  carried 
by  the  crane  or  suspended  in  the  air  and  keep  out  from 
under  it  at  all  times.  When  loads  are  carried  by  cranes 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  hooker  to  warn  the  men  on  the 
floor  to  get  out  of  the  way. 


Methods  to  Improve  Plant  Fuel  Economy 

The  Case  of  Purchased  Power — Boiler  Room 
Equipment,  Steam  Traps  and  Heating  Mains 
— Practical  Suggestions  on  Boiler  Practice 

BY  S.   J.   H.   WHITE 


THERE  are  many  hundreds  of  cases  in  cities, 
where  central  station  power  and  heat  will  prove 
cheaper  than  if  generated  by  a  private  plant. 
The  writer  considers  such  cases  as  legitimate  cen- 
tral station  business.  But  factories  so  located  that 
heat  and  live  steam  as  well  as  power  cann'ot  be  pur- 
chased from  central  stations,  especially  those  re- 
quiring steam  for  manufacturing  purposes  during 
the  entire  year,  are  not  legitimate  central  station 
business.  Business  secured  by  the  central  station 
from  such  factories  can  only  result  in  loss  to  the 
consumer,  dissatisfied  customers  to  the  central  sta- 
tion, and  a  waste  of  fuel.  Assuming  that  a  factory 
purchasing  power  from  a  central  station  can  operate 
its  steam  plant  for  steam  and  heat,  on  the  same 
quantity  of  coal  that  would  be  required  if  generating 
its  own  power,  the  amount  of  coal  the  central  sta- 
tion consumes  in  producing  the  power  sold  to  such 
a  factory  will  be  wasted. 

The  writer  is  a  former  central  station  man  of 
20  years'  experience  as  manager  of  central  stations 
and  knows  both  sides  of  the  question,  central  station 
power  versus  isolated  plants.  He  has  had  two  and 
one-half  years'  experience  with  an  isolated  plant 
and  four  years  with  purchased  power  in  a  certain 
factory.  The  ratio  of  costs  was  decidedly  over  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  isolated  plant,  and  15  per 
cent  fixed  charges  on  the  power  plant  was  included 
in  the  costs  of  operating  the  isolated  plant.  The 
coal  consumption,  in  the  plant  referred  to,  per  boiler 
horsepower-hour  with  the  isolated  plant  averaged, 
for  two  and  one-half  years,  6.16  lb.,  while  with  the 
boiler  plant  used  for  heat  and  steam  generation  only, 
the  coal  consumed  per  boiler  horsepower-hour  aver- 
aged, for  four  years,  7.74  lb.  of  coal.  During  the 
heating  season  the  steam  and  heating  plant  only  av- 
erages an  evaporation  of  about  4  lb.  of  steam  per 
pound  of  coal,  running  to  7  or  8  lb.  in  severe  weather 
when  the  boilers  carry  a  good  stiff  overload.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  when  steam  is  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  only,  the  boiler  averages  only  about 
1  lb.  of  .steam  per  pound  of  coal. 

The  load  in  summer  is  about  30  hp. ;  hence,  if  a 
power  unit  were  installed  in  this  particular  plant, 
a  load  of  not  less  than  150  to  160  hp.  (sufficient 
power  to  drive  the  machinery)  could  be  carried 
without  a  material,  if  any,  increase  in  coal  con- 
sumption, as  the  boiler  would  under  such  conditions 
evaporate  6  to  8  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal 
throughout  the  year,  and  conserve  at  least  the 
amount  of  coal  the  central  station  is  now  consum- 
ingr  to  produce  the  power  sold.  The  boilers  in  ques- 
tion are  wasting  at  least  the  difference  between  6.16 
lb.  and  7.74  lb.  of  coal  per  boiler  hp.-hr.,  or  20.4  per 
cent  of  the  coal  consumption.  The  conservation  of 
20.4  per  cent  of  the  coal  consumption  in  only  2000 
factories  like  the  one  under  discussion  would  amount 
to  834,224  tons  of  coal,  almost  one  million  tons  per 
year.  Add  to  this  saving  the  amount  conserved  by 
central  stations  now  furnishing  power  and  we  would 
conserve  1,000,000  tons. 

A  certain  factory  plant  recently  investiflrated  by 
the  writer,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  coal  con- 
sumption, is  an  unusually  expensive  plant  to  heat 
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successfully.  The  officers  of  the  company  owning 
the  above  plant,  as  frequently  happens,  put  more 
confidence  in  the  smooth  talk  of  a  central  station 
solicitor  from  the  nearest  city  than  in  their  own 
engineer's  arguments  and  figures,  and  decided  to 
purchase  electric  power  in  preference  to  producing 
it  themselves  by  a  private  plant.  The  private 
power  plant  would  have  cost  about  $20,000.  Taking 
the  central  station  agent's  figures  of  15  per  cent 
as  the  basis  for  the  fixed  charges,  the  latter  would 
amount  to  $3,000  per  year.  Yet  the  factory  had  to 
invest  $10,000  in  a  heating  and  steam  plant,  and 
the  fixed  charges  on  same  must  be  paid  just  as  on 
a  power  plant  (the  same  boilers  used  for  heating 
could  be  used  for  power)  ;  so  the  factory  must  pay 
$1,500  per  year,  after  all,  on  fixed  charges.  The 
demand  charge  was  fixed  at  about  $1,200  per  year, 
an  unusually  low  figure.  This  $1,200  demand  charge 
paid  to  the  central  station,  plus  the  $1,500  fixed 
charges  on  the  heating  and  steam  plant  makes  a 
total  of  $2,700  per  year.  Where  did  the  central 
station  prove  its  generosity  and  save  the  factory 
$3,000  per  year  as  promised  on  fixed  charges? 

Power  Plant  Equipment   . 

There  are  any  number  of  private  plants  operat- 
ing at  excessive  costs,  with  tremendous  waste  in 
fuel,  which  need  complete  overhauling  and  proper 
management.  Many  have  the  poorest,  cheapest 
equipment,  and  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be 
made  to  operate  economically.  Such  plants  should 
be  shut  down  by  the  Government  if  the  owners 
refuse  to  make  the  necessary  improvements.  The 
best  machinery  on  the  market  is  none  too  good; 
cheap  machinery  is  always  a  bad  investment.  Cheap 
help  also  will  prove  expensive,  no  matter  when  you 
use  it,  but  do  not  attempt  to  use  cheap  help  in 
the  boiler  or  engine  rooms. 

A  feed  water  heater  at  a  cost  of  $7.50  per  horse- 
power may  heat  the  water  to  150  deg.  Fahr.  while 
one  at  $10  or  $15  per  horse  power  will  heat  the 
feed  water  to  212  deg.  Fahr.  The  difference  in 
price  will  be  paid  back  to  you  in  coal  saved  in  les& 
than  one  year.  An  engine  can  be  bought  for  say 
$2,500  which  will  consume  28  to  30  lb.  of  steam  per 
horsepower-hour,  while  another  engine  costing 
$3,000  will  consume  only  20  lb.  of  steam.  If  you  are 
buying  your  equipment  to  use  only  a  few  months  per- 
haps the. cheap  engine  might  do,  but  remember  you 
expect  to  run  this  engine  20  or  30  years,  so  the  sav- 
ings for  that  number  of  years  will  run  into  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars.  A  boiler  can  be 
purchased  at  $10  per  horse  power,  say,  which  at  best 
will  only  make  5  or  6  lb.  of  steam  per  pound  of  coal, 
while  another  type  costing  $15  to  $20,  say,  per  horse- 
power will  produce  8  or  9  lb.  of  steam  per  pound 
of  coal. 

Exhaust  Steam  Mains  and  Traps 
There  are  any  quantity  of  steam  traps  on  the 
market,  some  of  them  good,  others  better,  and  lots 
of  them  worse.  Not  very  definite  information,  we 
admit,  but  the  point  is  this :  Whichever  make  you 
buy  you  are  likely  to  wish  you  had  bought  another 
make  within  two  years'  time.    Recent  trap  troubles 
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in  a  certain  plant  resulted  in  the  installation  of  15 
new  high-pressure  traps  with  a  resultant  saving  of 
1500  lb.  of  coal  per  day,  and  a  very  decided  im- 
provement in  the  operation  of  steam-consuming  de- 
vices. Watch  those  traps  of  yours,  they  may  be 
automatic  in  operation,  but  they  certainly  will  waste 
a  lot  of  steam  if  you  neglect  them  too  long. 

The  customary  scheme  of  running  large  low- 
pressure  heating  mains  from  boiler  house  to  build- 
ings is  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  when  using 
exhaust  steam  for  heating.  Great  care  should  be 
used,  however,  to  insulate  such  mains  to  prevent 
heat  radiation  losses  as  far  as  possible.  Whenever 
buildings  are  to  be  heated  by  live  steam,  such  a 
scheme  of  mains  is  dead  wrong.  Instead  run  high- 
pressure  mains  from  boiler  house  to  the  buildings, 
placing  reducing  valves  as  near  the  inside  low-pres- 
sure heating  main  as  possible,  and  you  will  save 
considerable  coal. 

A  certain  factory-heating  system  was  designed 
and  installed,  entirely  contrary  to  the  company  en- 
gineer's recommendation,  by  a  consulting  engineer 
who  had  more  theoretical  than  practical  training, 
and  up  to  the  time  the  company  engineer  was  per- 
mitted to  remodel  it,  it  had  been  impossible  to  heat 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  building,  while  the  central 
portions  were  uncomfortably  hot.  The  company  en- 
gineer is  now  feeding  the  inside  heating  main  at 
two  points  from  the  high-pressure  steam  main,  using 
two  small  reducing  valves,  and  has  cut  out  the  large 
low-pressure  underground  main  completely  from 
boiler  house  to  the  main  buildings.  The  result  is 
a  saving  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  coal,  and 
the  building  is  uniformly  heated.  The  boilers  are 
not  seriously  taxed  in  cold  weather  as  formerly, 
and  the  employees  in  some  departments  have  no 
complaint  of  being  cold  as  they  formerly  had  almost 
constantly.  So  far,  the  engineer  referred  to  has 
been  unable  to  persuade  the  company  to  insulate  the 
heating  mains,  branches  and  risers. 

Some  Practical  Suggestions 

You  should  insulate  your  heating  and  steam 
pipes,  by  all  means.  It  will  pay  large  dividends  on 
the  investment. 

Where  coal  shows  a  tendency  to  clinker,  the  use 
of  steam  jets  directly  under  the  grates,  and  arranged 
to  blow  straight  up  into  the  fuel  bed,  will  result  in 
much  easier  firing,  fewer  clinkers,  less  ash,  fewer 
cleanings  of  fires,  and  naturally  a  decrease  in  coal 
consumption. 

The  ideal  method  of  firing  boilers,  of  course,  is 
by  the  use  of  mechanical  stokers.  At  the  normal 
price  of  coal,  the  writer  seldom  advised  mechanical 
stokers  in  plants  under  500  hp.  boiler  rating,  but 
with  coal  at  present  prices  he  has  revised  his  mini- 
mum to  200  hp.  rating.  Shaking  or  rocking  grates 
are  such  a  decided  improvement  over  stationary 
grates,  they  should  be  used  in  all  furnaces  where 
mechanical  stokers  are  not  installed  on  account  of 
first  cost. 

Gas  analysis  is  unquestionably  a  valuable  means 
of  locating  and  reducing  losses  of  combustion.  The 
instruments  are  not  expensive,  are  easily  understood 
and  operated,  and  should  be  furnished  engineers  of 
all  steam  plants  by  the  owners.  After  several  gas 
tests  in  connection  with  draft  gage  readings,  a  fire- 
man should  be  able  to  maintain  high  CO,  percent- 
ages by  watching  his  draft  gage.  The  draft  gage 
seems  to  the  writer  almost  as  important  as  a  steam 
gage  (of  course  ignoring  the  safety  feature  of  the 
latter)  it  costs  but  little  more  than  a  steam  gage, 
and  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  plant  to  be  without 
one.     Yet  there  are  comparatively  few  in  use.     It 


will  save  enough  coal  in  a  week  to  pay  for  itself,  if 
used  properly. 

Another  thing  every  plant  should  have,  but  few 
have,  is  an  automatic  damper  regulator.  Unfortu- 
nately a  good  regulator  costs  from  $100  to  $150, 
and  business  managers  are  unable  to  see  their 
necessity  when  they  know  the  plant  has  got  along 
without  one  for  a  number  of  years.  That  is  a  poor 
argument,  of  course,  but  the  engineer  is  up  against 
the  real  thing  when  he  tries  to  get  his  company  to 
buy  one  of  these  coal  savers.  The  high  cost  of  coal, 
the  necessity  to  conserve  coal,  may  now  result  in 
arousing  the  business  management  to  listen  to  these 
practical  requests,  to  furnish  the  equipment  neces- 
sary to  conserve  coal. 

Much  more  can  be  stated  on  methods  to  adopt  to 
conserve  coal.  Weigh  your  coal  as  you  use  it,  meter 
your  feed  water,  weigh  your  ash,  read  your  output 
meters,  record  the  hours  heat,  steam  and  power  are 
used  daily,  keep  all  the  records  you  can,  and  com- 
pare the  results  daily.  If  your  firemen  only  secured 
an  evaporation  of  5  lb.  to-day,  make  him  try  for  six 
to-morrow,  and  if  he  does  not  get  it,  find  out  why 
and  remove  the  causes,  so  he  will  get  7  lb.  the  next 
day. 

Business  Policy  Obstructs  Progress 

Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  works  engineers  in 
charge  of  factory  power  and  heating  departments 
in  this  country  have  had  similar  experiences  in  hav- 
ing practically  all  plans  for  improvement  in  steam 
plant  efficiency,  with  consequent  reduction  in  coal 
consumption,  almost  completely  blocked.  Where 
these  plans  call  for  large  expenditures  or  are  im- 
practicable, there  are  excuses  for  the  company's 
refusal  to  carry  out  the  plans  possibly;  but  gener- 
ally these  plans  are  not  expensive  and  are  entirely 
practical.  If  carried  out  to  completion  they  would 
give  excellent  results,  and  pay  handsome  returns 
on  any  investments  made.  Not  infrequently  the 
carrying  out  completely  of  these  plans  will  result 
in  a  saving  of  coal  sufficient  to  offset  the  increased 
cost  of  coal  per  ton,  or  possibly  even  more. 


Multiple  Force  Feed  Lubricator  for  Bearings 

A  force  feed  lubricator  of  either  the  single  or  mul- 
tiple type  has  been  developed  by  the  Inter-State  Ma- 
chine Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  designed 
for  supplying  oil  to  the  valves,  cylinders  and  bearings 
of  pumps,  air  compressors,  engines  and  similar  units. 
The  special  feature  of  the  lubricator  is  the  pumping 
unit,  which  is  locked  to  the  cover  at  three  points  and 
may  be  removed  with  its  individual  cover  without  dis- 
turbing its  adjustment  or  removing  any  other  part  of 
the  lubricator.  Each  unit  is  actuated  by  the  cam  on 
the  mainshaft,  which  in  turn  is  driven  by  a  roller 
clutch  or  a  worm  gear  drive.  Each  pump  unit  can  be 
adjusted  to  deliver  from  1  to  16  drops  per  stroke  by 
regulating  the  adjusting  nut  on  the  outside  of  the 
lubricator  case,  the  number  of  strokes  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  speed  of  the  engine  or  other  source  of 
power.  A  large  sight  feed  is  provided  near  the  adjust- 
ing nut  to  show  the  rate  at  which  the  oil  is  being 
pumped.  A  gage  glass  on  the  corner  of  the  tank  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  oil  in  the  reservoir.  If  desired 
the  oil  can  can  be  pumped  by  hand  without  disturbing 
the  adjustment. 

The  St.  Louis  Aircraft  Corporation,  formed  by 
officers  of  the  St.  Louis  Car  Co.  and  the  Huttig  Sash 
&  Door  Co.,  St.  Louis,  will  undertake  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  airplanes  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, utilizing  the  two  plants  mentioned  for  the 
work  involved.  Messrs.  Alfred  J.  Siegel  of  the  Huttig 
company  and  E.  B.  Meissner  of  the  St.  Louis  Car  Co. 
are  the  chief  officers  of  the  new  concern  which  plans  to 
turn  out  about  200  airplanes  per  month. 


Industrial  Housing  Problems' 

Labor  Shortage  Forcing  Manufacturers 
to  Build — Housing  Essentials — Dwellings 
for    Skilled    and    Unskilled    Workmen 


-BY  LESLIE  H.  ALLEN- 


DURING  the  past  two  or  three  years  employers  of 
labor  in  all  of  our  big  industrial  centers  have  ex- 
perienced such  great  difficulty  in  getting  and  keep- 
ing employees  that  much  attention  has  been  focussed 
upon  the  employment  situation.  In  view  of  the  prob- 
ability that  it  will  not  change  for  four  or  five  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  manufacturer  is  faced 
with  the  very  serious  problem  of  how  best  to  compete 
in  the  labor  market  for  his  needs,  with  the  knowledge 
that  housing  is  an  important  factor  in  which  he  will  get 
no  help  from  local  investors  as  in  former  years. 

The  Effect  of  Bad  Housing  on  Industry 

Apart  from  any  consideration  of  this  subject  from 
the  humanitarian  or  sentimental  side,  the  industrial 
employer  is  beginning  to  realize  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  housing  conditions  in  their  relation  to  pro- 
duction. The  output  of  a  plant  is  seriously  affected  by 
the  prevalence  of  sickness,  so  often  caused  by  un- 
sanitary surroundings  of  the  workman's  house  and 
overcrowding  inside.  The  interest  of  the  employer  in 
the  health  of  the  employee  is  being  shown  in  better 
sanitary  accommodations  in  the  factory,  the  provision 
of  rest  rooms,  hospitals,  recreation  parks,  club  rooms, 
etc.  In  so  doing  he  has  recognized  the  importance  to 
his  plant  of  happy,  healthy  employees.  The  provision 
of  decent  houses  for  them  is  but  a  short  step  further. 

Building  for  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Workmen 

When  the  manufacturer  has  decided  to  build,  he  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  selecting  the  type  of  house. 
It  must  first  be  recognized  that  we  have  two  classes 
of  workmen  to  be  considered:  (1)  The  unskilled  work- 
men, mostly  foreigners  or  negroes,  uneducated,  unused 
to  American  houses  and  American  standards  of  living, 
earning  a  very  low  wage,  and  (2)  the  skilled  men, 
mechanics,  machinists,  etc.,  earning  A  higher  wage, 
mostly  Americans,  living  according  to  American 
standards,  demanding  more  and  willing  to  pay  more 
for  the  comforts  that  the  foreigner  does  not  consider 
essential.  The  result  of  a  failure  to  distinguish  these 
two  classes  is  that  at  the  present  time  nearly  all  the 
houses  built  are  American  houses  for  skilled  work- 
men, and  the  need  for  better  houses  for  unskilled  labor 
has  remained  unsatisfied,  resulting  in  overcrowding, 
getting  worse  and  worse.  Here  and  there,  as  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington,  a  most  excellent  attempt  has 
been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of  housing  the  unskilled, 
low-paid  workman.  Such  examples  have  not  been 
copied,  and  only  serve  to  show  up  more  sharply  the 
mistakes  of  other  cities. 

Housing  EasentiaU 

The  essentials  of  a  modern  city  house  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Watertisht  roof,  wall*  and  floors. 

Bedroom  for  parents. 

Bedroom  for  male  children. 

Bedroom  for  female  children. 

Living-room  for  cooking,  eating  and  general  day  use. 

Private  toilet-room  with  aanltary  waUr  cloaet  and  aewer 
connection. 

Suitable  heating  arrangementa. 

Running  water  aupply  At  for  drinking. 

Uninterrupted  daylight  and  Tentllatlon  through  windows 
In  every  room. 

Sink  In  kltcbm.  with  running  water  and  waate. 
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Further  additions  required  by  the  American  work- 
man and  his  family  and  practically  always  considered 
necessary  by  them: 

Cellars. 

Closets. 

Bathtub  with  running  water. 

Window  screens. 

Separate  parlor. 

Desirable  improvements  which  usually  are  added  to 
the  workingman's  house: 

Porches  and  piazzas. 

Lavatory  bowl. 

Hot-water  supply  to  bath  and  bowl. 

Window  shades  and  blinds. 

Dining  room  separate  from  parlor  or  kitchen. 

Electric  lighting  or  gas  piping. 

Wall  paper. 

Laundry  tubs. 

Need  for  Economy 

Any  attempt  such  as  the  above  to  divide  essentials 
from  luxuries  must  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism, 
as  there  is  bound  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
details  of  such  a  list.  The  classifications  suggested  will 
at  least  serve  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which  the  plan- 
ning of  a  house  should  be  studied  in  view  of  the  need 
for  strict  economy  in  designing  and  building  necessary 
to  bring  buildings  down  to  a  cost  that  will  be  remuner- 
ative. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  economists  that  the  work- 
ingman  cannot  afford  to  pay  more,  than  one-quarter  of 
his  monthly  wage  in  rent.  This  means  that  the  man 
earning  an  average  of  $12.50  a  week  cannot  afford  to 
pay  more  than  $150  per  annum.  Assuming  that  a  hous- 
ing operation  ought  to  pay  at  least  10  per  cent  gross 
per  year,  this  gives  $1,500  for  purchase  of  lot  with 
sewer  and  street  improvements  and  the  building  of  a 
house.  At  the  present  time  a  four-room  house  of  good 
construction  cannot  be  built  for  this  money  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  plan  with  the  very  strictest 
economy. 

Many  of  the  workmen  whose  homes  we  wish  to  build 
have  come  from  countries  where  four  walls  and  a  roof 
are  considered  a  sufficient  shelter  from  the  elements  to 
make  a  home.  Although  we  do  want  to  see  them  housed 
in  a  better  manner  than  this,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  them  a  six-room  house,  large  cellar,  furnace  heat 
with  running  hot  water,  laundry  tubs,  lavatory  bowls, 
picture  moldings,  and  all  the  other  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries that  are  required  by  higher-paid  workmen.  We 
should  give  him  a  house  that  will  not  harbor  vermin, 
that  will  not  be  damp  or  unhealthy,  a  house  in  which 
every  room  has  a  proper  amount  of  light  and  ventila- 
tion and  direct  sunlight,  and  that  has  decent  privacy  in 
its  sanitary  accommodations  and  sufficient  bedrooms  for 
the  sexes  to  sleep  apart. 

Types  of  Workmen's  Houses 

The  various  types  of  houses  now  in  use  by  indus- 
trial workers  are: 

Single  houses  of  five  to  seven  rooms. 

Two-family  houses  of  four  to  seven  rooms. 

Terrace  or  row  houses  of  four  rooms  and  up. 

Apartment  houses  or  tenements,  two  rooms  and  up. 

Boarding  houses  for  single  men. 

Hotels. 

The  single  house  is  the  ideal  residence  for  the 
American  family,  but  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  low-- 
paid  unskilled  workman,  A  single  house  with  five  or  six 
rooms  with  3000  sq.  ft.  of  land  cannot  be  built  for  less 
than  $3,000  except  in  the  cheapest  kind  of  frame  con- 
struction, and  even  at  this  price  it  would  call  for  a 
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higher  rental  than  he  can  afford  to  pay.  For  higher- 
paid  men  in  the  plant  the  single  house  is  very  desirable. 

The  two-family  house  is  often  built  for  workers  who 
wish  to  purchase  their  home.  Though  not  suitable  for 
the  unskilled  worker,  they  are  quite  attractive  to 
higher-paid  men  who  like  to  buy  a  two-family  house  so 
that  the  rental  received  from  one-half  of  the  house  will 
help  to  pay  the  carrying  charges  and  amortization  of 
the  whole  house.  In  some  cases  these  are  built  side  by 
side  with  a  party  wall  and  in  other  cases  one  tene- 
ment is  built  above  the  other.  The  first-named  is 
preferable,  as  there  is  more  privacy. 

One  of  the  of  the  most  successful  houses  for  the  un- 
skilled worker  is  that  known  as  the  "Philadelphia"  type 
of  house,  of  which  many  thousands  have  been  built  in 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  other  large  cities.  The 
typical  four-room  Philadelphia  house  is  two  rooms  deep 
and  has  a  living-room  and  kitchen  downstairs,  two  bed- 
rooms and  bath  upstairs.  It  is  built  in  long  rows  or 
terraces  with  party  walls  in  between.  These  can  be 
built  on  as  narrow  a  frontage  as  13  ft.  6  in.  (a  15-ft. 
frontage  is  desirable)  on  a  lot  of  900  sq.  ft.  The  cost 
of  both  land  and  building  is  much  lower  than  the  pre- 
ceding type.    Houses  built  when  prices  were  normal 


ing-room  and  bedroom)  or  four  rooms  (kitchen,  living- 
room  and  two  bedrooms).  Each  apartment  should  have 
its  own  private  toilet  and  its  own  water  supply. 

There  is  always  some  demand  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing center  for  small  apartment-houses  of  two  or 
three  rooms  with  bath,  etc.,  for  married  couples  without 
children.  They  are  not  so  desirable  as  homes  for  the 
workingman,  and  yet  there  are  some  mechanics  who 
prefer  them  just  as  so  many  well-to-do  people  in  our 
cities  are  content  with  and  prefer  this  class  of  dwelling. 

In  rural  districts  many  mills  have  built  small  board- 
ing houses  large  enough  to  take  care  of  from  eight  to  a 
dozen  boarders.  The  advantages  of  a  small  boarding 
house  are  that  one  man  and  his  wife  can  run  them,  and 
the  mill  has  no  further  responsibility.  The  men  also 
prefer  this  sort  of  lodging  to  big  company  houses.  The 
big  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  exercise  any 
supervision  over  this  sort  of  boarding  house,  and  they 
may  be  misused  or  overcrowded.  This  far  outweighs 
its  advantages. 

The  good  points  of  the  boarding  house  for  fifty  to 
sixty  men  are  that  one  efficient  married  couple  with 
three  servants  can  run  the  place  without  difficulty.  A 
higher  type  of  tenant  is  required  to  handle  a  propo- 
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Representative  Types  of  Homes  for  Workingmeii.  The  single  house,  •  as 
shown  at  the  left,  Is  commonly  provided  for  the  skilled  and  high-paid  indus- 
trial workman,  and  is  constructed  with  as  many  conveniences  as  his  pur- 
chasing power  and  customary  standard  of  living  call  for.  For  the  unskilled 
low-paid  worker  the  terrace  or  row  houses  of  four  rooms  with  a  decent 
minimum  of  air  space  and  sanitary  arrangements,  as  shown  above,  is  a 
practical  and  economical  dwelling 


have  been  rented  for  as  low  as  $12  a  month  and  have 
shown  a  fair  profit. 

The  building  of  houses  in  terraces  is  comparatively 
new  in  this  country  except  in  Philadelphia,  although  it 
is  very  common  in  European  countries.  It  allows  for  a 
very  little  land  per  house  unless  the  lots  are  very  deep, 
but  is  desirable  in  many  other  ways.  Each  family  has 
a  direct  entrance  from  the  street  without  any  common 
hallway  and  is  not  interfered  with  by  other  tenants 
overhead.  The  cost  of  heating  the  house  is  less  owing 
to  there  being  fewer  outside  walls.  In  a  house  two 
rooms  deep  each  room  has  a  proper  amount  of  light 
and  ventilation,  and  these  houses  have  proved  very  suc- 
cessful wherever  they  have  been  used. 

A  recent  variation  of  this  type  of  house  is  the  three- 
room  two-family  terrace  house  with  one  family  on  each 
floor.  These  are  generally  in  demand  by  married 
couples  without  children. 

The  multiple  dwelling  or  tenement  house,  housing 
from  ten  to  fifty  or  more  families,  is  undesirable  from 
many  points  of  view,  and  yet  in  crowded  cities  where 
land  values  are  high  is  practically  the  only  solution. 

Apartments  of  all  sizes  can  be  provided,  the  most 
common  arrangements  being  three  rooms  (kitchen,  liv- 


sition  of  this  kind,  but  they  can  be  secured  fairly 
readily.  It  is  easier  to  arrange  for  proper  inspection 
and  supervision,  as  in  most  cases,  these  are  run  as 
"company  houses."  A  boarding  house  for  more  than 
sixty  is  too  big  a  proposition  to  be  handled  this  way, 
and  would  have  to  be  run  like  a  hotel. 

The  Manufacturers'  Local  Needs 

The  industrial  manager  at  this  point  may  well  stop 
in  bewilderment,  not  knowing  how  to  proceed  next, 
what  size  and  type  of  house  he  needs  to  choose  from 
this  list  being  quite  a  puzzle.  On  this  point  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  expert  to  offer  advice  until  his  local 
needs  are  accurately  determined,  and  to  do  this  the  only 
safe  way  is  to  institute  a  careful  survey  of  the  housing 
conditions  and  needs  of  his  locality. 

Suiting  the  House  to  the  Needs  of  the  Occupant 

There  shoul(^  be  in  every  home  enough  bedrooms  for 
the  parents  and  the  children  of  either  sex  to  sleep  apart. 
A  good-sized  bedroom  should  be  provided  for  parents 
(and  infant  children)  and  two  smaller  bedrooms,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  persons  each  for  the  other 
children.     All  families,  of  course,  are  not  of  the  same 
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size,  and  some  larger  and  smaller  houses  will  be 
needed;  but  as  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  the  larger 
demand  is  for  the  four-room,  five-room  and  six-room 
houses.  Where  houses  are  built  to  sell,  however,  the 
six-room  house  is  as  a  rule  the  smallest  that  one  can 
count  upon  selling  without  difficulty. 

The  size  of  the  bedroom  should  be  sufficient  to  give 
at  least  400  cu.  ft.  of  air  space  per  min.  All  bed- 
rooms should  open  onto  a  hall  and  not  into  each  other 
or  into  a  living  room.  The  toilet  room  must  be  planned 
so  that  it  opens  directly  off  the  stairs. 

Next,  there  must  be  provided  at  least  one  living 
room  of  not  less  than  135  sq.  ft.,  for  working,  eating, 
washing,  and  general  use.  Separate  dining  rooms  and 
separate  parlors  add  much  to  the  expense  of  the  house 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  provide  them  for  the 
unskilled  laborer.  What  the  foreigner  needs  is  one 
large  kitchen.  It  is  the  habit  of  most  foreigners  and 
of  many  Americans  to  live  in  this  room,  and  it  should 
be  large  and  well-lighted  and  ventilated.  It  is  found 
that  where  three  living  rooms  are  provided,  two  of 
them  are  invariably  used  as  bedrooms  for  lodgers. 

Some  comment  will  naturally  be  made  on  the  sug- 
gested omission  of  the  cellar.  We  are  told  that  the 
family  needs  a  cellar  for  the  storage  of  coal  and  canned 
fruit,  and  that  it  costs  no  more  to  build  it  than  to  leave 
it  out.  In  investigating  the  contents  of  laborers'  cellars 
the  writer  has  never  found  large  supplies  of  food  or 
fuel.  The  laborer  is  too  poor  to  buy  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  of  coal  at  a  time,  and  never  lays 
in  stocks  of  food  in  advance;  instead  of  this  we  usually 


Costs  of  Different  Types  of  Houses  Compared  with  Ordinary 
Frame  Construction 

Wood  framing,  inside  wood  lathed  and  plastered,  out- 
side rough  boarded  and  clapboarded  and  painted.  .102% 

Wood  framing,  inside  wood  lathed  and  plastered,  out- 
side wire  lathed  and  stuccoed 108%% 

6-in.  concrete  wall,  inside  furred  and  lathed  and  plas- 
tered, outside  rubbed  smooth 112% 

6-in.  concrete  wall,  inside  furred  and  lathed  and  plas- 
tered, outside  stuccoed   116% 

8-in.  hollow  tile,  inside  plastered  direct,  outside  stuc- 
coed     111% 

S-in.  brick  wall.  Inside  furred  and  lathed  and  plastered.llSi^  % 

Wood  framing,  veneered  with  4-in.  brick,  inside  lathed 
and  plastered 113  % 


find  in  his  cellar  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  most 
unsanitary  rubbish  and  junk,  which  constitutes  a  serious 
fire  menace.  Statistics  show  that  over  80  per  cent  of 
dwelling-house  fires  start  in  the  cellar  in  such  rubbish. 
The  argument  that  it  costs  no  more  is  nearly  true 
where  sand  and  gravel  soils  are  encountered,  but  in  clay 
or  other  hard  digging  the  extra  cost  of  digging  the 
cellar  mounts  up  considerably.  Cellars  are  not  needed 
for  furnaces  where  the  tenant  cannot  afford  the  fuel  for 
liiem  but  derives  his  heat  from  his  kitchen  stove. 

In  houses  of  this  class  the  tenant  usually  furnishes 
his  own  stove,  and  as  his  stove  has  no  hot-water  front, 
a  system  of  hot-water  piping  is  of  no  use  to  him.  Some 
owners  prefer  to  install  the  stove  with  water  front  and 
hot-water  piping  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  the 
house,  but  all  these  things  help  to  put  up  the  cost  and 
the  resultant  rent  to  a  figure  higher  than  the  tenant 
can  afford.  For  the  same  reasons  washbowls  in  the 
bathroom,  and  laundry  tubs,  though  useful,  are  not 
necessities.  There  should,  however,  be  an  enameled 
iron  sink  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  bathtub  should  be  pro- 
vided even  if  the  tenant  has  not  learned  how  to  use  it. 
There  should  be  a  proper  supply  of  running  water, 
pure,  and  fit  for  drinking,  and  a  water  closet  connected 
with  the  sewer,  and  a  ca«t-iron  enameled  bath. 

MateHalM  of  Conntruction 

Although  no  exact  cost  data  can  he  given  at  the 
present  time  on  the  common  building  material,  the  fol- 
k>wing  figures  are  fgfi^en  in  order  to  indicate  the  rela- 
tive costs  at  these  materials  based  on  present  prices. 
As  prices  do  not  vary  consistently,  these  figures  may 
not  hold  good  for  very  long.  In  certain  localities  where 
clay  for  tile  making  in  abundant  the  prices  of  tile  would 
be  cheap  and  would  indicate  that  this  is  the  cheapest 


material  to  use.  In  other  places  where  there  is  a  good 
gravel  supply  right  on  the  ground  the  relative  cost  of 
concrete  would  be  reduced. 

Assuming  the  cheapest  construction,  a  wood  fram- 
ing, wood  lathed  and  plastered  on  the  inside  and  rough 
boarded  and  shingled  on  the  outside,  as  standard  or  100 
per  cent,  the  relative  costs  of  various  types  of  houses 
would  be  as  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

The  chief  roofing  materials  in  use  at  the  present 
time  are  wood  shingles,  asphalted  felt  shingles,  asbestos 
shingles,  slate,  tile,  "ready"  roofings,  tar  and  gravel 
built-up  roofings  and  tin  roofings,  the  last  three  being- 
used  for  flat  roofs. 

The  cedar  shingle,  while  still  in  common  use,  is 
slowly  giving  place  to  other  materials.  Many  cities 
have  legislated  against  it,  and  as  the  asphalted  felt 
shingle,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  fireproof,  can  be  put 
on  for  about  the  same  price,  it  is  coming  into  general 
use.  The  asbestos  shingle  costs  about  twice  as  much, 
and  is  not  so  commonly  used,  although  it  makes  a  more 
permanent  roofing. 

The  cost  of  tile  and  slate  roofing  is  so  much  higher 
than  the  above  that  they  have  to  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration in  workmen's  houses. 

The  flat  roof  covered  with  a  five-ply  built-up  tar  and 
gravel  roofing  is  considerably  cheaper  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  but  its  appearance  is  generally  objected  to. 
Various  types  of  ready  roofing  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  built-up  roofs,  but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
making  good  water-tight  joints  they  have  not  come  into 
general  favor.  The  tin  covered  roof  is  being  used  less 
and  less.  It  is  more  expensive  than  the  built-up  roof 
and  requires  frequent  repainting  and  maintenance. 

Wood  lath  and  plastering  continue  to  be  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  finishing  walls  and  ceilings.  Plaster 
board  covered  with  a  finish  coat  costs  very  little  more, 
and  where  speed  is  essential  can  be  put  on  and  dried 
out  much  more  quickly.  The  various  wall  boards  and 
composition  boards  offered  as  substitutes  for  plastering 
are  not  satisfactory  for  industrial  houses.  The  cost 
per  square  foot  is  low,  but  the  waste  in  cutting  is  very 
great  unless  specially  ordered,  and  the  result  is  not  so 
permanent. 

Interior  woodwork  is  best  stained  and  varnished  and 
not  painted,  as  it  is  less  easily  soiled. 

Wall  papers  add  nothing  to  the  comfort  or  health  of 
the  tenant,  but  do  add  to  the  rent  he  has  to  pay,  besides 
proving  a  harborage  for  vermin.  Kitchen  and  bathroom 
walls  are  best  painted  with  lead  and  oil,  while  many 
owners  leave  all  others  rooms  bare  or  tint  them  with 
cold  water  paint. 

Architectural  Design 

No  laws  or  limitations  as  to  style  can  be  laid  down. 
The  designer  of  the  workman's  house  is  usually  work- 
ing under  very  strict  limits  of  cost.  It  is  his  duty  first 
of  all  to  plan  for  the  comfort,  safety  and  health  of  the 
tenant,  and  if  after  this  is  done  he  has  still  some  money 
left  for  architectural  adornment,  the  money  spent  in 
this  way  is  money  well  expended. 

In  planning  a  house  the  square  plan  bounded  by 
straight  lines  is  the  cheapest  and  most  economical.  As 
the  plan  changes  from  square  to  oblong,  the  ratio  of 
walls  to  floor  space  increases,  and  with  it  the  cost.  Any 
departure  from  the  right  angle  means  increased  labor 
and  waste  of  material  in  cutting. 

No  applied  architectural  ornament  can  equal  the 
beauty  or  permanence  of  a  careful  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines.  The  plainest  of  houses  suitably 
planted  with  quick-growing  vines  on  permanent  trel- 
iisL's,  and  with  good  shade  trees  in  front  will  look  far 
better  than  the  most  ornate  building  elevation  and  cost 
much  less. 

Layout  of  Streets  and  Lots 

The  monotony  of  straight  rows  can  be  avoided  by 
houses  set  at  varying  distances  from  the  frontage  line, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  street  improved. 

In  laying  out  the  street  line  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  streets  which  follow  contours  of  the 
ground,   provided  these   are  not  too  irregular,   give   a 
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more  pleasing  effect,  and  in  many  cases  save  large 
sums  of  money. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  size  of 
the  lot  that  should  be  given  the  worker.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  English  scheme  of  gardening  in  "allotments" 
has  been  tried  successfully.  In  such  cases  the  houses 
are  built  on  very  small  lots  of  land  and  a  reservation  of 
several  acres  is  provided  for  gardening.  This  is  fenced 
in  and  cut  up  into  small  allotments  and  let  out  in  small 
sections  to  those  who  wish  to  take  care  of  gardens.  A 
garden  properly  cultivated  is  a  very  beneficial  thing, 
but  a  lot  of  land  which  is  allowed  to  become  the  dump- 
ing ground  of  dirt  and  refuse  is  of  no  benefit  to  any- 
body, but  rather  the  reverse. 

In  city  developments  it  will  probably  be  found  best 
to  give  very  little  land  to  the  tenant,  but  to  use  the 
land  that  otherwise  would  have  been  allowed  him  in  the 
maintenance  of  parks  and  playgrounds  for  children  and 
allotments  for  gardening. 

Selling  and  Renting  Houses 

When  the  houses  are  built  a  most  important  problem 
presents  itself  for  consideration  in  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  houses  are  to  be  sold  to  the  workingmen  or 
rented  them.  No  general  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question,  but  a  brief  statement  of  the  pros  and  cons  can 
here  be  given. 

If  the  houses  are  sold  to  the  workmen,  there  is  the 
objection  that  if  the  workmen  are  fired  or  leave  of  their 
own  accord  they  still  retain  the  house  though  it  is 
wanted  for  other  workmen;  also  that  if  they  can  sell 
at  a  profit,  the  increment  in  value  which  has  been  put 
into  the  house  by  the  presence  of  the  plant  goes  to  the 
workman,  who  has  not  earned  it.  On  the  other  hand 
the  workman  buying  his  own  home  and  paying  for  it 
by  installments  has  to  make  himself  a  steady  and  eflS- 
cient  worker  in  order  to  keep  up  his  payments.  There 
are  usually  more  applications  to  purchase  than  there 
are  houses  to  sell.  Therefore  the  purchasers  can  be 
selected  from  those  that  are  the  most  likely  to  remain 
with  the  company.  The  difficulty  of  firing  men  is  not 
a  pressing  one,  as  the  manufacturer's  problem  to-day 
is  rather  how  to  hold  his  men  than  how  to  fire  them. 
The  employment  manager  is  being  kept  busy  finding 
new  places  for  men  who  do  not  fit  in  one  corner  of  the 
plant  rather  than  let  them  be  fired  in  the  old  way. 

Where  houses  are  rented  the  owmer  has  more  control 
over  them,  and  can  evict  tenants  who  leave  his  employ. 
He  has,  however,  the  difficulty  in  strike  times  of  taking 
care  of  his  property,  which  otherwise  would  not  concern 
him. 

Labor  leaders  object  to  the  immobility  of  labor 
caused  by  men  owning  their  homes. 

The  tendency  seems  to  be  to-day  toward  the  selling 
of  the  houses,  and  several  interesting  purchase  schemes 
have  been  evolved  by  manufacturers. 

Supervision 

If  a  housing  project  is  to  be  really  successful,  too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  strict  and  careful 
supervision  and  education  of  the  tenants.  Overcrowding 
and  the  lodger  evil  must  be  prevented  by  proper  restric- 
tions in  the  leasing  or  selling  of  the  property,  and  a 
welfare  worker  or  district  nurse  or  friendly  rent  col- 
lector should  make  periodical  inspections  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  the  premises  are  being  kept  clean 
and  that  the  tenants  are  living  decently.  It  is  not 
essential  that  this  worker  be  engaged  directly  by  the 
owner  of  the  houses.  In  many  cases  it  is  far  better 
if  the  local  municipal  league  or  other  local  organization 
can  be  subsidized  to  take  care  of  these  activities. 

A  welfare  worker  can  often  accomplish  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  educating  the  foreigner  along  sanitary 
and  decent  housekeeping  lines. 

An  interesting  experiment  which  is  about  to  be  tried 
is  the  establishment  of  a  "probationer's"  block  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  new  industrial  town.  To  this  block  are 
admitted  tenants  of  negro  or  foreign  birth,  and  their 
housekeeping  is  supervised  by  a  resident  superintend- 
ent. They  are  taught  American  cooking,  laundry  work, 
etc.,  in  a  welfare  building,  and  when  they  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  good  tenants  and  agreeable  neighbors 


they  are  permitted  to  occupy  houses  in  other  parts  of 
the  town.  This  experiment  will  be  watched  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest. 

Conclusion 

In  this  article  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  touch 
upon  the  many  problems  that  are  still  being  studied  by 
those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  workmen  and  the 
manufacturer  at  heart.  It  cannot  be  stated  that  any 
of  these  problems  have  yet  been  finally  and  satisfac- 
torily solved.  All  that  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  in  this 
article  is  to  set  forth  clearly  the  main  problems  in  a 
desire  to  assist  the  manufacturer  starting  a  housing 
venture  to  form  a  correct  judgment  for  himself. 


Drum  Reversing  Switch  for  Machine  Tools 

For  operating  the  driving  motors  of  machine  tools 
and  wood-working  machinery  where  it  is  necessary  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  the  rotation  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  brought 
out  a  small  reversing  switch  of  the  drum  type.  The 
switch  is  made  for  use  on  either  direct  or  alternating 
current  circuits  and  its  small  size  enables  it  to  he 
mounted  directly  on  the  machines. 

The  back  of  the  switch  is  formed  by  a  terminal 
board  of  heavy  micarta  with  the  stationary  contacts 
mounted  on  the  front.  The  movable  contact  segments 
are  mounted  on  cast  brass 
brackets  which  are  thor- 
oughly insulated  from  the 
revolving  shaft  to  which 
they  are  clamped.  Phos- 
phor bronze  springs  are 
provided  on  the  movable 
segments  to  secure  good 
contact,  copper  shunts  be- 
ing provided  for  their 
protection.  Adjacent  sets 
of  contacts  are  separated 
by    asbestos    lumber    bar-       Arcing      between      Adjacent 

riprcs  whifh  arp  rplipH  ^^^^  °^  Contacts  of  a  New 
ners     wnicn     are     reiiea      Reversing     Switch     of     the 

upon  to  prevent  cross-arc-  Drum  Type  for  Machine 
infr  A  shppt  csfppl  onvf^r  Tools  Is  Prevented  by  Bar- 
ing.     A    sneet    Steei   cover       ^iers  of  Asbestos  Lumber 

lined    with    asbestos    and 

held  in  place  by  two  ring  latches  protects  the  live  parts 
and  at  the  same  time  can  be  removed  readily  to  inspect 
or  renew  the  contacts. 

When  the  controllers  are  intended  for  operation  on 
alternating-current  circuits  or  on  direct-current  circuits, 
without  dynamic  braking,  only  three  positions  are  pro- 
vided for  forward  and  reverse  operation  and  a  neutral 
point.  For  the  former  class  of  service  the  motor  is 
connected  directly  across  the  line.  Where  dynamic 
braking  is  employed  in  connection  with  direct-current 
motors,  two  additional  drifting  positions  are  provided 
on  either  side  of  the  central  off  and  braking  one.  The 
switch  may.  be  used  with  automatic  starters  for  shunt 
and  compound  wound  motors  and  with  the  latter  where 
a  heavy  series  winding  for  tailstock  and  cross-rail  serv- 
ice is  provided  the  motor  can  be  connected  directly  to 
the  line,  either  with  or  without  resistance  permanently 
connected  in  series  with  the  armature.  If  it  is  desired 
to  use  remote  mechanical  control  of  the  switches  for 
any  reason  an  extended  shaft  permitting  of  either  gear 
or  chain  and  sprocket  operation  can  be  supplied  for 
both  types. 


The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  manufac- 
turer of  pumps,  will  put  into  effect  beginning  Jan,  1,. 
1918,  a  bonus  system  whereby  all  hourly,  piece  work 
and  salaried  employees  rated  at  $40  a  week  or  under, 
will  receive  quarterly,  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  on  their 
total  salary  for  the  previous  three  months.  This  bonus 
is  contingent  upon  a  stipulated  amount  of  time  being 
put  in  at  actual  work  during  the  year,  and  is  aimed  to 
encourage  full-time  work. 


The  French  Purchasing  Commission  announces  that 
it  has  removed  its  offices  from  10  Bridge  Street  to  the- 
American  Express  Building,  65  Broadway,  New  York. 


Economies  in  Burning  Blast-Furnace  Gas 

Data  from  Steel-Plant  Boiler  Room  Prac- 
tice and  Tests— Characteristics  of  Various 
Burners  and  Means  to  Better  Boiler  Efficiency 


METHODS  of  burning  blast-furnace  gas  under 
boilers  were  discussed  some  months  ago  before 
the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Data  from  tests  and  from  operating  practices  of  various 
steel  plants  showing  efficiencies,  stack  temperatures, 
flue-gas  compositions,  etc.,  were  given.  A  discussion  of 
gas  burners  by  Herman  C.  Siebert,  experimental  engi- 
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Gas  Pressure  in  Burner  (inches  of  Water) 

Fig.  1 — Burner  Efficiencies  and  Air  Aspirating  Characteristics 
of  Kennedy  Blast-Furnace  Gas  Burners.  Curves  A  were  ob- 
tained wlien  the  air  openings  around  the  burner  nozzle  were 
wide  open  and  curves  B  when  these  were  partly  closed.  Gas 
pressures  at  which  no  excess  air  was  found  were  2  in.  of 
water  for  the  former  condition  and  1  in.  for  the  latter 

neer,  Duquesne  Works,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Duquesne, 
Pa.,  included  the  characteristics  of  various  types  and 
indicated,  by  data  from  tests  on  each,  conditions  for 
best  economy  and  a  co-ordinate  influence  of  gas  pres- 
sure, air  supply  and  design  on  this. 

Economies  in  Practice. 


Frank  E.  Leahy  gave  operating  characteristics  of 
the  boiler  plant  at  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  National 
Works,  National  Tube  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  where  he 
is  steam  and  hydraulic  engineer.  The  blast-furnace 
plant  at  the  National  Works  consists  of  four  furnaces 
and  17  stoves.  The  gas  from  three  furnaces  is  passed 
through  Brassert  dry  cleaners  and  the  gas  from  the 
fourth  receives  no  dry  cleaning  but  passes  into  the 
same  main  as  the  dry  cleaned  gas.  An  approximate 
heat  balance  of  the  gas  found  in  useful  work  figured 
from  the  monthly  report  shows:  Boilers,  68.26  per  cent; 
stoves,  26.21 ;  (^as  engines,  2.87,  and  unaccounted  for 
12,66  p«r  cent. 

The  boiler  plant  has  11,600  boiler  h.p.  of  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  and  Aultman  &  Taylor  boilers  located  in  two 
houses  designated  A  and  B.  Each  boiler  is  equipped 
with  two  stationary  burners  of  the  common  box  type, 
overhead  construction,  with  a  Wiison  bell  valve,  to 
control  the  supply  of  Ras  to  the  burners.  Tho  burners 
are  set  central  in  the  box  and  placed  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum aspirating  effect  tirith  about  0.06  in.  of  water 
suction  in  the  firebox. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1916,  the  following 
practice  was  obtained: 

Boiler        Boiler 
HouM  A    HouM  B 

Boiler  capacity  In  operation,  boiler  h.p 6.43ft        4,246 

Capacity  developed  tK>tler  h.p 7,778         5,217 

Ratlnic  developed  by  capacity  In  opnrutlon, 

percent 118.B         120,7 

High  rate  of  evaporation  for  four  consecu- 
tive hours,  per  cent 122.7         148.8 

No  coal  is  fired  under  these  fioilem  but  in  case  of 
shortage  of  gas,  steam  is  supplied  from  a  coal-fired 
boiler   house   to  take  care   of  such   periods.     Over  a 
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month  the  equivalent  of  1200  to  1400  boiler  h.p.  is  re- 
quired from  this  source  to  maintain  operation.  During 
delays  due  to  castings,  etc.,  draft  is  at  times  completely 
checked,  which  enables  maintenance  of  a  temperature 
in  the  fire  box  sufficient  to  ignite  the  gas  when  it  is 
available. 

A  test  on  one  of  the  gas-fired  boilers  in  boiler  house 
B  burning  furnace  gas  was  made  by  A.  N.  Diehl  in 
1915. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results: 

Rating  developed,  per  cent 155 

Maximum  efficiency,  per  cent 75.0 

Minimum  efficiency,  per  cent 70.0 

Average  efficiency,  per  cent 72.3 

This  test  was  run  on  a  boiler  in  service  and  operated 
by  the  regular  fireman  so  as  to  get  the  results  under 
actual  operating  conditions. 

Suggesting  that  conditions  met  with  in  tests  made 
by  him  six  years  ago  on  blast-furnace  boilers  using 
both  clean  and  unclean  gas  are  probably  representative 
of  those  encountered  by  master  mechanics  and  boiler 
foremen  in  many  present-day  plants,  F.  H.  Wilcox, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh,  described  the  results  of 
these  tests  and  the  difficulties  to  which  attempted  im- 
provements led,  concluding  that  it  was  virtually  impos- 
sible for  the  average  blast-furnace  boiler  force  to  con- 
•trol  combustion  with  the  ordinary  type  of  burner  and 
in  addition  regulate  the  draft  and  keep  the  settings  in 
fair  shape. 

The  tests  were  made  on  250-h.p.  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boilers  each  equipped  with  two  Kennedy  type  goose- 
neck burners  with  a  gas  inlet  area  of  about  185  sq.  in. 
The  openings  about  the  burners,  into  the  combustion 
chamber,  had  been  closed  up  with  sheet  iron  fitted 
closely  about  the  burner  castings,  which  allowed  insuffi- 
cient air  to  enter  with  the  gas.  Also  the  boiler  settings 
were  full  of  leaks.  The  first  four  or  five  tests  were 
made  with  the  boilers  as  they  stood  and,  he  said,  gave 
consistently  bad  results  running  from  48  to  54  per  cent 
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Pig.  2— The  Upper  Full-Line  Efficiency  Curve  is  for  the 
WeldUen  Qae  Burner,  the  Other  Being  for  the  Fraser  Burner. 
The  aspirating  characteristic  curves  of  the  two  coincide. 
CharactorlHtlcH  of  the  Weidlien  burner  were  obtained  with 
the  primary  air  ports  3  in.  open  and  the  secondary  air  ports 
Wide  open.  Those  for  the  Fraser  burner  were  obtained  with 
the  primary  air  ports  wide  open  and  the  secondary  air  ports 
(!l0Mert.  The  shaded  areas  show  the  decrease  in  efficiency 
'.V'  .  [vJ  *'"PPly  occurring  when  the  secondary  air  ports  of  the 
Weidlien  burner  were  clo.sed.  Characteristics  of  the  Kling 
and  Bradehaw  burner.s  are  similar  to  these 
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eificiency,  with  losses  due  to  incomplete  combustion  as 
high  as  20  per  cent.  The  sheet  iron  was  removed  and 
all  leaks  were  plugged  with  fire  clay,  asbestos  rope  and 
cement.  The  result,  however,  of  work  with  uncleaned 
gas  proved  that  consistently  high  efficiencies  could  not 
be  obtained.  As  high  as  70  per  cent  on  an  8-hr.  test 
was  obtained,  but  average  efficiency  of  boiler  and 
burner  using  rough  gas  was  about  58  per  cent. 

He  found  that  with  boilers  in  use  for  three  or  four 
weeks  clean  gas  gave  64  per  cent  efficiency  while  un- 
clean gas  gave  58  per  cent.*  Results  were  also  more 
easily  duplicated  using  clean  gas.  However,  he  found 
that  after  operating  charges  for  cleaning  were  prop- 
erly made  a  net  loss  of  4  cents  per  ton  of  iron  was 
entailed  using  clean  gas. 

J.  A.  Knesche,  steam  engineer  and  engineer  of  tests. 
National  Tube  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  stated  that  a 
well-managed  boiler  house  where  the  boilers  are  fired 
with  blast-furnace  gas  the  average  monthly  analysis 
for  the  entire  boiler  plant  should  be  CO2,  20  per  cent  or 
more;  O2,  2  per  cent  or  less;  CO,  no  trace  and  stack 
gas  temperature  at  full  rating  600  deg.  Fahr.  or  less. 
This  he  held  will  give  an  efficiency  of  70  per  cent  or 
more. 

Mixed  Coal  and  Gas  Firing. 

Conditions  for  coal  firing  and  gas  firing  are  so 
essentially  different,  according  to  S.  G.  Brigel,  secre- 
tary, Huessener  Engineering  Co.,  Oliver  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, that  they  should  not  be  mixed  in  the  same  fur- 
nace. Comparative  analyses  of  the  straight  gas  firing 
and  mixed  coal  and  gas  firing,  using  Parsons  blowers, 
have  shown  that  an  analysis  of  24  per  cent  CO^,  0.2  per 
cent  O2  and  no  CO  was  instantly  changed  when  mixed 
firing  was  resorted  to  into  16  per  cent  COj  with  varying 
amounts  of  oxygen,  and  of  unburnt  CO  ranging  up  to 
5  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  insufficient  gas,  he  said  it 
will  pay  to  shut  a  number  of  boilers  off  gas  and  put 
them  on  coal  firing. 

With  unclean  furnace  gas  he  held  it  uneconomical  to 
go  over  150  per  cent  rating,  as  above  this  he  said  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  the  boiler  clean  from  dust  or  scale 
during  operation.  Where  unclean  gas  is  used,  no  boiler 
should  be  allowed  to  run  longer  than  30  days  without 
cleaning. 

Gas-Bumer  Characteristics. 

Herman  C.  Siebert  gave  charts  of  results  obtained 
from   a   number  of  experiments  with   various   burners 
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6ci&  Pressure  o\   Burner  (Inches  of  Water) 

Pig.  4 — Burner  A  Is  Limited  to  a  Low  Gas  Pressure  because 
of  Its  Large  Gas-Port  Area,  while  Burner  B  with  a  Smaller 
Gas  Port  Is  Properly  Operated  at  a  Considerably  Higher 
Pressure.  The  temperature  of  combustion  for  burner  A  was 
15,00  deg.  Pahr.  and  for  burner  B  1970  deg.  and  the  ratios  of 
the  loads  developed  by  each  to  the  boiler's  rated  capacity  were 
respectively  90  per  cent  and  157  per  cent.  The  net  areas  of 
the  air  and  the  gas  ports  of  burner  A  were  respectively  7.52 
and  4.8  sq.  ft.  and  those  for  burner  B  were  5.54  and  1.17 
sq.  ft.  The  secondary  air  ports  of  A  were  open  during  the 
tests  and  their  area  was  included  in  the  port  area  while 
those  of  burner  B  were  closed  and  so  their  area  was  not 
included 


used  in  connection  with  different  boilers  at  the  Du- 
quesne  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  The  common 
type  of  burner  as  applied  at  this  plant,  he  said,  is  in 
use  in  most  blast-furnace  plants  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
An  auxiliary  bridge  wall  in  the  furnace  and  a  coal 
grate  between  it  and  the  main  bridge  wall  is  used  in 
connection  with  this  burner  at  the  Duquesne  Works. 
Also,  a  metal  screen  permits  varying  the  air  opening 
between  boiler  and  burner.  Its  characteristics  as  deter- 
mined are  shown  in  the  figure,  which  indicates  that  the 
proper  amount  of  air  is  aspirated  at  a  pressure  of  2  in. 


,  -_      ''O  1  ?  3  4  5  6  7 

6oi5  Pressure  In  Gas  Box.  (inches  of  Wa+er) 

Fig.  3 — This  Efficiency  Curve  of  the  Burner  Shown  Was 
Obtaine'd  by  Regulating  the  Air  Supply  so  that  for  any  Gas 
Pressure  a  Proper  Mixture  of  Gas  and  Air  Was  Obtained. 
The  air  dampers  were  adjusted  until  gas  analyses  showed 
that  the  desired  amount  of  air  was  being  aspirated.  Aspirat- 
ing a  quantity  of  air  proper  for  any  gas  pressure  is  seen  to 
be  a  matter  of  proper  air-port  area 

when  the  screen  is  open  and  at  1  in.  when  it  is  closed. 
He  pointed  out  that  at  all  other  gas  pressures  the  air 
supply  is  positive  or  negative  in  amount  of  excess. 

Characteristics  for  certain  types  of  aspirating  burn- 
ers, such  as  the  Bradshaw,  Kling,  Weidlien  and  Fraser, 
shown  in  Fig  2,  he  said,  are  similar  to  those  of  this 
burner  except  that  it  aspirates  the  proper  amount  of 
air  at  a  different  gas  pressure.  The  feature  of  aspirat- 
ing the  proper  quantity  of  air  at  any  gas  pressure,  he 
held,  is  merely  a  question  of  proper  port  area. 

In  Fig.  3  he  shows  the  characteristics  of  the  burner 
shown,  which  he  explained  indicates  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  air  supply  if  the  port 
area  is  large  enough  and  is  varied  to  suit  different  gas 
pressures.  In  this  case  the  air  supply  was  controlled 
by  gas  analyses  taken  from  the  combustion  chamber 
and  the  port  area  varied  accordingly. 

In  Fig.  4  he  shows  characteristics  of  the  burners 
shown.  He  explained  that  burner  A  was  limited  to 
a  low  gas  pressure  on  account  of  the  large  gas-port 
area,  while  burner  B,  with  a  smaller  gas-port,  could  be 
operated  at  a  higher  pressure.  The  temperature  of 
combustion  for  burner  A  was  1500  deg.  Fahr.  and  for 
burner  B  1970  deg.  Fahr.  The  boiler  ratings  developed 
were  90  and  157  per  cent  respectively  (90  per  cent  rating 
having  been  developed  by  burner  A  as  used  originally, 
i.  e.,  before  gas-port  area  was  reduced,  as  shown  by 
cross-section  lines  in  figure) .  The  draft  in  the  air  pipes 
of  burner  A  was  0.2  and  in  burner  B  0.75  in.  of  water. 
Four  burners  supplied  an  823-h.p.  Stirling  boiler. 

He  made  some  experiments  on  the  mixing  burner 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  An  explosive  mixture  which  left  the 
nozzle  at  a  velocity  greater  than  the  ignition  velocity 
was  burned.  This  type  of  burner  installed  on  a  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  boiler  developed  270  per  cent  of  the 
boiler's  rated  capacity.  The  maximum  efficiency  was 
about  68  per  cent,  the  average  being  64  to  65  per  cent. 

With  this  burner  temperatures  of  combustion  were 
developjed  up  to  2250  deg.  Fahr.  with  both  large  and 
small  chambers.  The  gas  pressure  was  anywhere  from 
2  to  8  in.  of  water.  For  a  high  gas  pressure  he  intro- 
duced a  relatively  large  amount  of  air,  and  for  low  gas 
pressure  he  throttled  the  air,  always  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions of  best  combustion  as  indicated  by  the  analyses 
in  the  combustion  chamber.  The  air  pressure  was  3  in. 
at  the  fan.  At  the  burner  it  was  about  2^/^  in.  Normal 
pressure  varying  from  1  in.  to  Wz  in.  was  obtained  in 
the  mixing  chamber  of  the  burner.  The  stack  draft  in 
the  combustion  chamber  was  small,  never  more  than 
0.10  in.  of  water.     No  difficulty  was  experienced  with 
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flue  dust,  but  every  24  hr.  a  fireman  put  in  the  regular 
steam  nozzle  and  blew  out  the  dust  as  best  he  could. 

Mr.  Brigel  said  that  when  he  runs  a  gas  fired  boiler 
equipped  with  Bradshaw  burners  he  always  seals  the 
boilers  against  all  air  and  relies  on  primary  air  only. 
He  has  found  that  air  infiltration,  say  a  foot  below  the 
burner,  in  the  front  of  the  combustion  chamber  proved 
detrimental,  frequently  reducing  the  combustion  tem- 
perature to  such  an  extent  that  incomplete  combustion 
took  place  with  an  excess  of  oxygen.  Two  boilers,  one 
equipped  with  a  burner  working  only  with  secondary 
air,  the  other  with  a  burner  working  only  with  primary 
air,  he  said  were  tested  side  by  side  after  they  had  been 
adjusted  so  that  both  showed  22  per  cent  CO2,  1.0  per 
cent  oxygen  and  no  CO  in  the  combustion  chamber. 
Three  successive  tests  showed  that  change  of  gas  pres- 
sure in  the  boiler  utilizing  only  primary  air  reduced  the 
COj  to  19  per  cent,  without  any  CO,  while  in  the  boiler 
working  with  secondary  air  COj  as  low  as  17  per  cent, 
with  6  per  cent  CO,  was  obtained.  He  has  found  that 
as  a  rule  a  suction  of  0.20  in.  of  water  takes  care  of 
all  fluctuations  in  gas  pressure  within  reason. 

EfiFect  of  Dirty  Tubes. 

H.  C.  Cronemeyer,  engineering  department,  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Woodlawn,  Pa.,  cited  the  results  of 
a  48-hr.  observation  on  a  vertical  water-tube  boiler, 
during  which  hourly  readings  were  taken  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  escaping  gases  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  soot.  For  the  first  24  hr.  there  was  an  approxi- 
mately uniform  rise  of  about  6  deg.  Fahr.  per  hr. 
After  that  the  temperature  fluctuated  over  a  range  of 
about  60  deg.  Fahr.  as  the  accumulations  of  dust 
dropped  off  and  built  up  again.  The  temperature  at 
the  end  of  the  48-hr.  period  was  160  deg.  Fahr.  higher 
than  when  the  observations  commenced  with  clean 
tubes.  He  has  knowledge  of  a  case  where  the  gradual 
building  up  of  dust  against  a  drum  caused  a  small 
movement  toward  one  side  during  every  heating  up 
after  a  shutdown.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this  he 
believes  would  have  pushed  the  drum  off  of  its  support, 
had  not  this  condition  been  discovered  during  altera- 
tions on  the  setting. 

Influence  of  Boiler  Design. 

By  building  a  curtain  wall  across  the  combustion 
chamber,  compelling  the  flame  to  travel  downward 
before  rising  again  among  the  tubes  thereby  increas- 
ing the  length  of  travel  and  time  for  combustion,  a 
400-h.p.  boiler  he  said  was  operated  at  145  per  cent 
rating  at  good  efficiency.  With  dirty  gas  this  intro- 
duced a  disagreeable  complication  as  the  flue  dust 
carried  by  the  gas  fused  on  the  walls  of  the  combus- 
tion chamber.  He  favors  a  three-pass  boiler  to  a  two- 
pass  one  and  knows  of  an  instance  where  the  tem- 
perature of  the  stack  gases  from  a  two-pass  vertical 
boiler  was  reduced  85  deg.  Fahr.  by  the  insertion  of 
three  tiers  of  cast-iron  horizontal  baffles  in  the  second 
pass,  which  caused  the  gases  to  zig  zag  across  the 
tabes  and  lengthened  the  time  of  contact.    A  boiler  fired 
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with   dirty   gas,   he   believes,   should   be   taken   out   of 
service  for  cleaning  about  every  12  to  15  days. 

Mr.  Brigel  held  that  boiler  design  has  a  decided  in- 
fluence on  efficiency.  He  has  run  a  number  of  tests  on 
Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Rust  and  Stirling  boilers  and  con- 
cludes that  from  a  gas  firing  point  of  view  the  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  boiler  is  the  best  heat  absorber  and  allows 
the  highest  overload  without  undue  loss  of  efficiency. 
The  Rust  and  Stirling  boilers  appear  to  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  capacity  for  heat  absorption,  but  he 
prefers  the  Rust  boiler,'  since  the  one  large  baffle  in 
the  Rust  boiler,  he  said,  is  more  substantially  built  and 
more  easily  kept  in  repair  than  the  three  baffles  in 
the  Stirling  boiler. 

Running  Stirling  boilers  on  loads  varying  from  130 
to  160  per  cent  he  has  found  stack  temperatures  for 
complete  combustion  with  low  excess  of  air  of  between 
600  and  650  deg.  Fahr.  and  in  the  case  of  Rust  boilers, 
similar  temperatures.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  num- 
ber of  figures  taken  during  regular  operation  on  over 
100  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  fired  by  gas  exclupively 
showed  stack  temperatures  ranging  from  530  deg.  Fahr. 
to  600  deg.  Fahr.  for  an  average  load  of  165  per  cent. 
With  good  combustion  conditions  and  airtight  boiler 
settings,  the  stack  temperatures  were  for  all  three 
types  of  boilers  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  deg.  Fahr. 
for  loads  between  90  and  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Knesche  said  that  he  has  recently  conducted 
tests  on  Stirling  boilers  rated  at  282  boiler  h.p.  using 
blast-furnace  gas.  Two  of  the  boilers  had  vertically 
descending  baflfle  arches  built  in  at  the  ends  of  the 
regular  furnace  arches  and  the  others  did  not  have 
these  arches.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  arches  improved  economy.  The  baffle 
arches  were  built  of  brick  about  5  ft.  back  from  the 
gas  burners  and  they  descended  toward  the  center  of 
the  arch  a  distance  of  23  in.  from  the  inside  of  the  fur- 
nace arch. 

Not  long  after  the  gas  had  been  lighted  the  interior 
of  the  furnace  became  almost  incandescent  in  glow  and 
the  heat  he  believes  would  have  melted  the  grate  bars 
had  they  been  in  place.  The  v^hole  of  the  combustion 
chamber  was  a  mass  of  turbulent  and  partially  rever- 
berating flames  and  the  heat  within  it  was  so  intense 
that  the  inside  of  the  unlined  ash  pit  and  firing  doors 
remained  in  a  state  of  bright  red  heat  during  the  entire 
duration  of  the  test. 

The  two  boilers  fitted  with  bafllle  arches  are  desig- 
nated group  B,  the  others  group  A.  During  the  test 
the  ash  pit  doors  and  the  firing  doors  were  sealed  with 
fire  clay  and  the  air  necessary  for  the  combustion  en- 
tered the  combustion  chamber  through  a  large  annular 
air-port  surrounding  each  gas  burner.  The  nozzle  open- 
ing of  each  burner  was  3  11/16  in,,  and  the  gas  entered 
each  boiler  through  10  of  these  burners. 

Test  to  Determine  Effect  of  Baffle  Arches 

Duration   5  hr.  44  mln. 

Total  feedwater  to  groups  A  and  B 56,300  gal. 

Steam  per  hour  from  group  B 19,550  lb. 

Gas  pressure 3.51  in.  H,0 

Draft  pressure 03  in.  H,0 

Steam  gage  pressure,  group  A 156  lb. 

Steam  gage  pressure,  group  B 133  ib. 

Feedwater  temperature 194  deg.  Fahr. 

Capacity  developed,  group  A 93.O8  per  cent 

Capacity  developed,  group  B 106.99  percent 

Flue    Oas    Analyses    {Group   B) 

Boiler  No.  11     Boiler  No.  IJ 

CO,  per  cent 14.35  ^  30 

CO  per  cent zgro  Zero 

O,  per  cent 1130  935 

Stack  temperature  deg.  Fahr 714  747 

The  side  and  rear  walls  of  the  boiler  setting  he 
said  were  practically  new  at  the  time  of  making  the 
test,  but  the  front  wall  underneath  a  cast  iron  boiler 
front,  and  therefore  invisible  unless  inspected  from 
withm  contained  holes  through  which  he  believes  air 
must  have  entered  in  large  volumes. 
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The  Keasby  &  Mattison  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa.,  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  series  of  200  six-room 
dwellings  for  employees.  A  first  block  of  49  houses 
li  now  in  course  of  erection  and  work  will  soon  be 
inaugurated  upon  a  second  allotment  of  35  homes. 
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Mill  Employees'  Lunchrooms 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  iron  and  steel  section  of 
the  recent  congress  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
J.  P.  Eib,  supervisor  of  safety  and  labor  at  the  Joliet 
works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Joliet,  111.,  described  the 
growth  of  this  phase  of  the  welfare  work  at  that  plant 
from  1911,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  work 
out  the  details  of  installing  a  small  lunch  counter.  This 
was  installed  on  Jan.  1,  1912,  as  an  experiment  to  see 
whether  it  would  stop  noon  hour  drinking  among  the 
employees.  It  had  a  capacity  to  serve  about  500  men 
per  day  and  within  a  few  weeks  from  two  to  three  times 
that  number  were  being  accommodated. 

A  new  building  30  x  400  ft.  was  erected  that  year 
to  house  a  lunchroom  which  was  conducted  on  the 
cafeteria  plan.  The  seating  capacity  is  132  and  between 
11  a.m.  and  12.30  p.m.  there  is  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  over  400,  with  approximately  2000  em- 
ployees patronizing  the  restaurant  every  24  hr.  While 
the  lunchroom  is  not  run  for  profit,  the  end  is  to  make 
it  self-sustaining,  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  cigars, 
tobacco,  candy,  ice  cream,  soft  drinks  and  other  so- 
called  luxuries  at  retail  prices  giving  a  profit  which 
helps  to  offset  the  loss  on  the  basic  articles  of  the  menu. 
The  experience  at  Joliet  was  so  successful  that  three 
plant  lunchrooms  are  now  in  operation  at  the  South 
Works,  Chicago,  and  one  is  under  construction  at  the 
Gary  plant. 

In  discussing  the  advantages  of  washrooms  and 
change-houses,  Mr.  Eib  pointed  out  that  they  tended  to 
prevent  disease,  promote  self-respect  and  loyalty  and 
made  factory  work  attractive.  The  buildings  should  be 
located  in  convenient  places  and  it  is  desirable  to  install 
the  washroom  in  the  same  building  as  the  locker  room, 
and  the  two  should  be  separated  by  a  partition.  The 
buildings  should  be  open  to  outside  light  and  air  and 
should  be  of  fire-resisting  construction,  and  the  floor 
should  be  of  concrete  or  non-absorbent  material,  a  slope 
being  provided  toward  the  drain.  This  preferably 
should  be  located  under  the  plumbing  fixtures,  as  in 
this  way  the  water  will  run  toward  and  not  away  from 
the  fixture,  thus  materially  improving  the  appearance 
of  the  room.  He  recommended  that  the  men  of  neces- 
sity wash  their  hands  and  faces  from  a  flowing  stream 
and  the  number  of  faucets  should  not  be  less  than  one 
to  every  six  of  the  maximum  number  of  employees  of 
a  single  turn.  The  lockers  should  be  of  steel  not  less 
than  12  x  16  in.  in  plan  and  should  be  at  least  4  in. 
above  the  floor.  The  shower  baths  should  be  separated 
by  partitions  and  the  number  should  not  be  less  than 
one  to  every  25  employees,  based  upon  the  maximum 
number  employed  on  a  single  turn.  It  was  his  experi- 
ence that  the  failure  of  the  men  to  use  washing  facilities 
was  largely  due  to  crude,  antiquated  and  uninviting 
facilities  and  that  the  men  would  use  a  clean  room  with 
warm  water  and  adequate  facilities  if  it  were  provided. 


The  Plague  of  Committees 

In  response  to  numerous  requests,  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  Intelligence  Department  has  published  a  list  of 
"some  of  the  ministries,  departments,  commissions,  and 
committees  which  have  been  established  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  to  deal  with  matters  affecting  trade." 
The  London  Economist  says:  "The  list  is  an  appalling 
one.  It  comprises  approximately  140  committees,  six 
commissions,  four  ministries,  16  departments,  three 
advisory  boards,  three  ordinary  boards,  two  executives, 
two  panels,  one  registry,  one  commissioner,  and  one 
clearing-house.  We  say  approximately,  because  the 
Board  of  Trade  Intelligence  Department  itself  says 
that  the  list  is  only  'some  of  the  committees,  etc.,'  and 
new  ones  are  probably  being  set  up  every  other  day. 
The  publication  of  this  list  is  long  overdue.  The  need 
for  it  has  for  some  time  been  very  keenly  felt,  and 
doubtless  many  traders  have,  like  ourselves,  endeavored 
to  keep  a  more  or  less  complete  list  for  their  own  con- 
venience and  reference,  but  despite  the  utmost  care  and 
alertness,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  list  of  any  private  in- 
dividual approaches  the  enormous  proportions  of  that 
just  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Moreover,  it  is 
probable  that  had  such  a  list  been  in  existence  from 


an  early  date  and  kept  thoroughly  revised  and  up  to 
date,  many  of  the  committees,  etc.,  which  have  been 
appointed  would  not  have  been  appointed;  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  list  it  was  not  clearly  known  what 
bodies  were  already  in  existence,  and  so,  with  the 
cropping  up  of  any  new  matter  to  be  dealt  with,  a  new 
committee  was  immediately  appointed,  irrespective  of 
the  fact  that  an  existing  committee,  or  sub-committee  of 
same,  would  have  been  quite  competent  to  deal  with 
the  matter. 

"This  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  this  extraordinary  list.  In  regard  to  shipping  alone 
there  are  about  25  committees.  In  addition  to  a 
Diverted  Cargoes  Committee,  there  is  also  a  Delay  in 
Unloading  Cargoes  Committee  and  a  Tonnage  Priority 
Committee.  The  ordinary  lay  and  unofficial  mind  might 
be  permitted  to  wonder  why  one  committee  should  not 
have  sufficed  to  deal  with  cargoes:  if  necessary,  sub- 
committees could  have  been  appointed.  The  same  might 
be  said  in  scores  of  other  cases." 


Removing  Countersunk  Rivets  Rapidly 

An  interesting  application  of  a  pneumatic  device 
made  by  the  Rivet  Cutting  Gun  Co.,  220  East  Second 
Street,  Cincinnati,  is  its  use  for  punching  out  counter- 
sunk rivets  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  ships.     This 


Countersunk     Rivets     Are     Removed     Rapidly     by     Punching 
Through  Them  Instead  of  Digging  Out  the  Head 

pneumatic  tool,  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age, 
March  15,  1917,  is  operated  by  three  men  and  consists 
of  an  elongated  cylinder  in  which  there  is  a  piston 
mounted  on  slides. 

The  tool  was  originally  developed  for  cutting  off 
rivet  heads,  after  which  the  rivets  can  be  backed  out 
with  a  single  blow.  Where  the  rivet  has  countersunk 
heads  the  back-out  bar  is  placed  against  the  head  and 
the  latter  punched  through,  the  bar  being  carried  in 
a  cup-shaped  casting  provided  at  the  end  of  the  cylin- 
der. The  shank  of  this  bar  passes  through  the  casting 
and  projects  into  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder.  In  this 
way  it  is  emphasized  that  the  rivet  can  be  removed 
in  one-tenth  the  time  it  takes  to  dig  the  countersunk 
head  out  of  the  rivet.  The  output  of  a  crew  of  three 
men  with  one  of  these  tools  is  said  to  be  as  great  as  a 
gang  four  times  as  large  equipped  with  cutting  bars 
and  sledges.  The  number  of  rivets  that  can  be  cut  per 
minute  varies  from  14  having  a  diameter  of  %  in.  to 
four  that  are  IM  in.  in  diameter. 


The  Chemical  Steel  Co.,  whose  recent  formation  was 
noted  in  The  Iron  Age,  has  selected  a  site  near 
Granite  City  in  Illinois,  opposite  St,  Louis,  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  its  plant  in  which  Illinoig 
coal  will  be,  by  a  new  process,  converted  into  coke. 
Other  plans  of  the  company  include  chemical  plants,  a 
blast  furnace  and  dye  plants. 
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Inefficiency  in  the  Boiler  Room 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New 
York,  Dec.  5,  David  M.  Myers,  consulting  engineer, 
Griggs  &  Myers,  New  York,  urged  that  educational 
propaganda  be  carried  on  extending  to  men  who  run 
boiler  plants  information  on  proper  operating  methods. 
Considerable  saving  in  fuel,  ordinarily  wasted  through 
inefficiency,  he  believes  eventually  would  be  saved  in 
this  way. 

Preventable  waste  of  fuel  in  the  boiler  furnace  of 
one  steel  mill  which  he  investigated  amounted  to  40,000 
tons  per  year.  This  was  a  comparatively  modern  plant. 
The  efficiency  of  boilers  and  furnaces  in  a  14-day  test 
was  55  per  cent.  The  load  factor  was  unusually  favor- 
able to  high  efficiency  and  could  readily  be  raised  to  70 
per  cent  or  over.  In  one  hand-fired  plant  the  evapora- 
tion was  raised  from  6  to  9  lb.  in  a  few  days  of  instruc- 
tion and  continuously  kept  close  to  this  higher  mark 
with  the  help  of  coal  and  water  measurements  which 
were  inaugurated.  The  saving,  he  emphasized,  was 
due  exclusively  to  instruction  and  consequent  better 
operation. 

Six  hundred  million  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  and  he  predicted  that  700,000,- 
000  tons  will  be  mined  this  year.  Of  this  quantity  he 
estimates  67  per  cent,  or  469,000,000  tons,  will  be 
burned  for  steam-making  purposes  on  land,  assuming 
the  same  percentage  consumption  for  steam  production 
as  existed  in  the  year  1915.  The  saving  or  wasting-  of 
one-quarter  of  this  coal,  that  is,  over  117,000,000  tons, 
depends  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  we  operate  our 
boiler  furnaces.  In  16  years  of  concentrated  study  in 
the  investigation  and  improvement  of  steam  and  fuel 
conditions  in  factory  power  plants,  he  has  never  vis- 
ited a  plant  of  this  class  where  a  saving  in  coal  of 
at  least  10  to  12  per  cent  could  not  easily  be  made. 
Hundreds  of  boiler  plants,  he  said,  operate  at  no  greater 
than  58.07  per  cent  efficiency  and  he  believes  it  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  bring  them  up  to  an  effi- 
ciency of  70  per  cent  or  higher,  a  saving  of  over  17 
per  cent  of  the  coal.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  average 
saving  of  10.65  per  cent,  corresponding  to  1,000,000 
fifty-ton  carloads  per  year,  is  a  conservative  estimate 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  well-directed  and 
properly  organized  movement  in  the  direction  he  pro- 
poses. 


Will  Make  Naval  Guns 

The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.  of  Baltimore 
is  having  a  100  x  500  ft.  building  constructed  of  steel 
frame  and  brick  for  the  manufacture  of  4-in.  naval 
guns  for  the  Government,  and  deliveries  are  expected 
to  begin  in  May.  The  plant  will  employ  about  350  men 
and  the  capacity  will  be  three  guns  every  two  days. 
The  equipment  has  been  contracted  for  and  is  expected 
to  be  delivered  shortly.  However,  the  company  is  in 
the  market  for  planers  and  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
boring  mjlls.  The  new  building  will  cost  about  $500,- 
000  and  is  being  constructed  by  the  H.  B.  Watts  Co., 
Garrett  Building.  W.  H.  Eimery  is  the  architect  and 
the  G.  E.  Painter  Co.  the  engineer.  S.  Proctor  Brady 
i«  president  of  the  Poole  Company  and  Robert  P.  Alli- 
son the  general  manager. 


Notification  has  been  rec<>ived  in  St.  Louis  that  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  has  allotted  the  sum  of 
$3,500,000  for  the  construction  of  24  barges  and  four 
tow  boats  to  be  utilized  in  river  traffic  between  St. 
I^uis  and  St.  I'aul,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
coal  north  and  iron  ore  south  from  the  Minnesota  and 
other  northern  mines  to  the  blast  furnace  in  operation 
at  St.  lyouis.  In  order  that  the  barffcs  and  towboats 
may  be  built  at  St.  Ix)ui«,  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  members  have  undertaken  the  formation  of 
a  corporation  of  about  $8,600,000  capital. 


Oxy-Acetylene  Cast-iron  Welds 

Opinions  that  oxy-acetylene  welds  are  hard  and 
brittle  and  cannot  be  machined,  also,  that  in  cast  iron 
they  have  no  particular  strength  are  erroneous  accord- 
ing to  a  paper  presented  by  Stuart  Plumley,  Davis- 
Bournonville  Co.,  Boston,  before  the  American  Foun- 
drymen's  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  Sept.  25. 
These  opinions,  he  said,  result  from  use  of  poor  filling 
rods  and  of  a  variety  of  apparatus  which  on  the  whole 
is  improperly  designed  and  constructed. 

For  iron  castings  the  parts  should  be  prepared  by 
cutting  away  the  edges  to  be  welded  to  an  angle  of  45 
deg.  on  each  side  to  permit  the  operator  to  start  at  the 
bottom  of  the  broken  section.  It  is,  also,  usually  best 
to  place  the  casting  in  a  rough  brick  enclosure  so  the 
heat  may  be  properly  confined.  Silicon  in  cast  iron 
tends  to  promote  the  formation  of  graphite  making  the 
iron  soft.  Manganese  and  sulphur  on  the  other  hand 
have  the  opposite  effect.  Cast-iron  welding  rods,  there- 
fore, should  be  high  in  silicon  and  the  grade  of  iron 
used  must  be  the  best.  The  rod  must  be  cast  in  a 
heated  metal  mold  in  such  manner  that  it  is  free  from 
sand  and  is  not  chilled  on  the  surface.  Use  of  welding 
rods  low  in  silicon  and  high  in  manganese  and  sulphur 
tends  to  produce  white  or  chilled  iron,  containing  no 
graphitic  carbon,  making  the  weld  intensely  hard.  The 
manufacture  of  good  welding  rods  cannot  be  carried  out 
in  the  ordinary  foundry,  as  the  iron  is  not  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  Use  of  a  small  quantity  of  flux  is,  also, 
effective. 

The  cast-iron  leg  of  a  steam  hammer  was  broken 
completely  off  and  repaired  by  welding.  The  break  oc- 
curred on  a  Tuesday  morning.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
preparation  of  the  casting  began.  It  was  necessary  to 
chip  or  "V"  the  break  clear  around  the  leg.  Welding 
was  started  on  the  following  Friday  and  completed  en 
Saturday  night.  The  hammer  was  assembled  Monday 
morning  and  put  in  operation  the  following  Wednesday 
morning.  It  has  been  working  day  and  night  since  the 
break  was  repaired.  The  repair  required  in  all  16  ft. 
of  welding  in  cast  iron  ranging  from  2  to  3  in.  thick; 
2000  cu.  ft.  of  oxygen  and  about  1800  cu.  ft.  of 
acetylene  were  consumed.  The  welding  required  the 
services  of  four  men,  each  relieving  the  other.  The 
break  was  inclosed  in  a  rough  brick  furnace  and  the 
heat  was  confined  and  the  temperature  maintained 
uniformly.  Preheating  was  accomplished  with  large 
fuel-oil  burners. 


Stock  List  of  Conveying-Machinery  Parts 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  begun  the 
publication  of  a  semi-monthly  stock  list  covering  its 
line  of  elevating,  conveying  and  power  transmission 
machinery.  The  available  amounts  of  chains  and  attach- 
ments for  elevators  and  conveyors,  malleable  iron  and 
steel  elevator  buckets,  belt  and  spiral  conveyors  and 
fittings,  take-ups,  bearings,  hangers,  pulleys,  etc.,  are 
given  together  with  the  approximate  shipping  dates  for 
the  various  lines.  References  are  made  to  the  pages  in 
the  company's  latest  catalog  on  which  the  different 
equipment  is  illustrated  and  described.  The  sizes  which 
are  recommended  for  all  new  equipment  and  for  re- 
placements and  repairs  where  possible  are  indicated  in 
heavy  type  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  purchaser  to  se- 
cure prompt  shipment  as  well  as  eliminating  the  extra 
cost  that  is  necessary  when  special  equipment  has  to  be 
manufactured. 


The  offices  of  Gannestad  Sc  Jacobsen,  engineers,  have 
been  removed  from  the  Bcnedum-Trees  Build inflr  to  new 
and  larger  quarters  at  llO-'MlOfi  B.  F.  Jones  Building, 
Third  Avenue  and  Rose  Street,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Kansas,  Colorado  &  Oklahoma  Railroad  was 
sold  under  foreclosure  at  Scott  City,  Kan.,  Saturday, 
Dec.  15,  to  the  Hyman-Michaels  Co.  of  Chicago  for 
$318,000,  an  unprecedented  price  for  a  road  which  is  to 
be  torn  up  and  resold  as  second-hand  material.  The 
road  is  about  50  miles  long,  running  east  from  Scott 
City,  and  was  sold  under  the  order  of  court  to  meet  its 
indebtedness.  The  sale  included  50  miles  of  70  lb. 
steel  rails,  standard  section;  two  locomotives,  three  flat 
cars,  two  box  cars,  two  coaches,  80  acres  of  land  and 
500  town  lots.  The  right  of  way  reverts  to  the  farmers 
and  others  originally  granting  it  to  the  railroad,  which 
was  a  financial  failure. 
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Automatic  Drop  Light  Extension  Reel  Graduating  Machine  for  Circular  Work 


An  automatic  electric  drop  light  extension  reel  is 
being  made  by  the  Cincinnati  Specialty  Mfg,  Co., 
Powers  and  Sylvan  streets,  Cincinnati.  A  swivel  joint 
is  provided  that  enables  one  to  walk  in  any  direction 
with  the  lamp.  The  cord  furnished  with  the  outfit  is 
25  ft.  long  and  is  automatically  wound  over  the  pulley 
by  a  spring  inside  the  pulley. 

The  reel  is  automatically  stopped  at  any  point  by 
allowing  the  line  to  drop  back  slowly  so  that  the  auto- 
matic catch  drops  over  a  pin  that  locks  the  pulley.  The 
cord  is  released  from  the 
catch,  or  lock,  by  pulling 
it  forward  and  letting  it 
be  drawn  back  by  a  spring. 
Ordinarily  the  reel  is  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling  with 
screws  and  a  connection 
made  to  the  line  wires  in 
the  usual  manner,  or  it  is 
attached  to  the  outlet  box, 
for  which  a  special  cover 
is  furnished,  when  the 
conduit  system  of  wiring 
is  used.  The  electric  cur- 
rent passes  in  at  the  reel 
head,  where  brush  con- 
nections are  used  in  order 
not  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  swivel 
joint. 

The  pulley  disk  is  of 
black  enameled  metal  and 
the  other  parts  are  of 
polished  nickel.  The  manu- 
facturer claims  that  this 
device  is  especially  useful 
in  a  garage  or  shop,  as  it 
enables  repairs  to  be  made 

on  machines  without  having  to  place  them  at  any  par- 
ticular spot.  A  strong  wire  guard  is  fitted  over  the 
globe.  J, -j.ij 


A  Spring  Actuated  Automatic 
Reel  Enables  an  Ordinary 
Electric  Drop  Light  to  Be 
Used  "Within  a  Radius  of  25 
Ft.  of  the  Outlet  and  at  the 
Same  Time  Keeps  the  Cord 
Clear  of  the  Floor 


Crane  and  Chain  Practice 

The  covering  of  all  gears  on  traveling  cranes  as 
well  as  the  providing  of  ample  platforms  with  railings 
and  toe-boards  and  the  installation  of  bumpers  and 
rail  stops  to  prevent  running  over  the  rail  ends  were 
recommended  in  a  paper  presented  by  G.  A.  Orth,  chief 
adjuster,  claim  and  safety  department,  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Louis,  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  National  Safety  Council.  He  stated  that  the  trains 
of  gears  should  be  protected  and  guarded  to  prevent 
gears,  which  become  broken  or  loose  from  defective  or 
loose  keys,  from  falling  on  the  men  below,  and  the 
bearings  should  be  rebabbitted  and  aligned  to  prevent 
them  from  wearing  out  of  mesh,  as  wear  is  the  cause 
of  accidents  when  the  teeth  get  the  load  and  strain  on 
their  points.  The  lining  and  rods  on  the  band  brake 
should  be  examined  regularly,  and  he  considered  that 
dynamic  braking  used  in  connection  with  a  holding 
brake  was  the  most  desirable  and  safest  method  of  con- 
trolling a  descending  load.  Traveling  cranes  should  be 
inspected  regularly  and  frequently  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  wear  and  tear,  collisions,  neglected  lubrication 
and  to  keep  the  diameter  of  the  track  wheels  the  same 
so  that  they  will  travel  in  parallel  lines  on  their  tracks. 
The  use  of  safety  appliances  on  these  cranes  will  enable 
men  to  work  under  them  and  be  free  from  any  feeling 
of  danger,  and  thus  the  amount  of  work  secured  from 
them  would  be  increased.  In  concluding  the  paper,  Mr. 
Orth  recommended  that  the  standards  based  on  the 
specifications  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  be 
adopted  for  overhead  traveling  cranes. 


A  patent  (U.  S.  1,247,606)  has  been  awarded  to 
Milton  A.  Smith  of  Vandergrift,  Pa.,  which  provides  a 
method  of  tapping  open-hearth  furnaces  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  slag  from  mixing  with  the  metal  as  it  flows 
from  the  furnace  into  the  ladle. 


The  line  of  marking  machines  developed  by  the 
Noble  &  Westbrook  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
been  increased  by  a  special  machine  for  marking  the 
graduations  and 
figures  on  circu- 
lar and  semi-cir- 
cular metal  parts. 
Among  the  work 
which  it  is  de- 
signed to  do  is 
the  graduating  of 
compound  rests 
for  lathes  and  for 
performing  vari- 
ous other  opera- 
tions of  a  similar 
nature  on  steel 
products. 

The  die  which 
does  the  graduat- 
ing is  held  in  a 
holder  and  is 
keyed  to  a  shaft 
which  runs  in 
bronze  bearings 
provided  with 
a  collar  adjust- 
ment. Cut  gears 
are  employed 
to  hold  the  work 
in  place  with 
relation  to  the 
die.  The  work 
and    the    die 


brought 
tact  by 
actuated 


Compound  Rests  for  Lathes  and  Other 
Forms  of  Semi-Circular  and  Circular 
Work  Can  Be  Marlted  by  a  Recently 
Developed  Special  Graduating  Machine 


are 

in    con- 

a    lever 

by  the  operator's  foot  and  a  cam.  The 
latter  is  adjustable  so  that  it  is  possible  to  regulate  the 
depth  of  the  impression  to  0.01  in.,  thus  giving  an  even 
and  accurate  impression,  one  piece  being  produced  at 
each  turn  of  the  handle. 


Peerless  Truck  and  Motor  Report 

The  ten  months  report  of  the  Peerless  Truck  & 
Motor  Corporation,  Cleveland,  for  the  period  ended  Oct. 
31,  shows  net  profits  of  $1,992,413,  equal  to  approxi- 
mately $10  a  share.  This  is  at  the  annual  rate  of  about 
$12  a  share.  The  company's  consolidated  balance  sheet 
discloses  an  excellent  current  asset  position.  Of  the 
total  current  assets  of  $8,583,520,  cash  in  the  bank  is 
represented  by  $2,450,904.  Current  liabilities  are  $1,- 
557,262,  leaving  a  net  working  capital  of  $7,026,258. 
This  does  not  indued  the  $2,500,000  received  in  pay- 
ment for  the  company's  Long  Island  plant,  sold  re- 
cently to  the  Government.  This  sum  added  to  the 
working  capital  provides  the  company  with  excess  cur- 
rent assets  of  $9,526,258.  Such  an  amount  would  per- 
mit the  company  to  pay  off  its  $5,000,000  of  notes  and 
there  would  still  remain  $4,526,258,  equal  to  $22.60  a 
share.  The  stock  is  now  selling  around  $11  a  share. 
Gross  sales  for  the  period  were  $17,013,113  as  com- 
pared to  sales  $16,621,038  for  the  entire  12  months 
of  1916.     A  surplus  of  $5,415,334  was  reported. 


David  A.  Wright,  566  Washington  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, has  purchased  the  right  to  manufacture  the 
triple  geared  engine  lathes  formerly  built  by  George 
B.  Fifeld,  Dexter,  Me.  The  lathes  are  built  in  a  stand- 
ard pattern  for  ordinary  shop  work  in  seven  sizes 
with  swings  of  from  34  to  96  in.  and  in  four  sizes  which 
range  from  36  to  60  in.  for  heavy  duty  manufacturing. 
Cone  pulley,  geared  head  single  pulley  or  motor  drive 
can  be  furnished  for  all  sizes  of  each  type. 


Fuel  supplies  in  Michigan  have  reached  such  a  low 
ebb  that  State  Fuel  Administrator  W.  K.  Prudden  has 
asked  manufacturers  to  suspend  operations  from  mid- 
night Dec.  25  until  midnight  Dec.  29.  Exceptions  are 
factories  making  munitions  for  prompt  shipment. 


Large  Powers  Conferred  on  the  President 

Recent  Taking  Over  of  Plants  by  the  Government 
Arouses  Much  Interest  in  Provisions  of  the  Various 
Laws— Labor  More  Kindly  Treated  than  Capital 


Washington,  Dec.  24. — Plans  now  being  developed 
by  several  bureaus  of  the  Government,  including  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Food  and  Fuel 
Administrations,  looking  to  an  extension  of  price-fix- 
ing, are  causing  much  concern  to  manufacturers  and 
merchants  throughout  the  country  and  many  inquiries 
are  being  received  here  concerning  the  authority  of 
executive  officials  to  commandeer  products  needed  for 
war  purposes.  Reports  are  steadily  becoming  more  fre- 
quent of  the  taking  over  by  the  Government  of  large 
manufacturing  establishments  or  their  full  output  and 
there  is  naturally  much  interest  as  to  how  far  the 
Government  can  go  under  existing  legislation  in  the 
extension  of  its  commandeering  operations. 

The  general  scope  of  the  Lever  food,  feed  and  fuel 
law  appears  to  be  fairly  well  understood.  This  statute, 
though  far  less  comprehensive  than  the  Senate  bill 
covering  the  same  ground,  which  was  afterward  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  the  House  measure,  unquestionably 
clothes  the  Fuel  Administration  with  unlimited  power  to 
regulate  the  price  of  fuel  and  its  distribution  for  Gov- 
ernment needs,  for  private  industry  and  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  only  omission  made  in  the  draft  of  the 
fuel  section  of  the  Lever  bill  was  that  of  authority  to  fix 
wages  and  to  require  miners  to  stick  to  their  tasks. 
The  inability  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  regulate 
these  matters,  however,  has  operated  to  nullify  its 
authority  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  prices.  Mine 
operators  in  both  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  fields 
have  found  themselves,  since  the  first  schedule  of  coal 
prices  was  promulgated,  in  a  position  where  threatened 
strikes  forced  them  to  raise  wages  to  a  point  that  elimi- 
nated all  profit,  and  upon  appeal  to  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator at  Washington  they  have  secured  price  ad- 
vances that  have  absorbed  the  wage  increases  demanded 
by  the  operatives.  It  has  thus  been  made  perfectly 
clear  that,  in  default  of  any  power  to  require  the  miners 
to  work  at  a  scale  fixed  by  the  Government,  the  ques- 
tion of  maximum  production,  which  is  the  vital  one, 
is  beyond  the  control  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
the  miners  at  any  time  may  force  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal  by  demanding  more  wages  under  threat 
of  a  strike. 

Seek  Favor  of  Labor 

The  desire  of  the  average  public  man,  especially  if 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  House,  to  "stand  well 
with  labor"  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  marked  diflFerence 
in  the  treatment  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  comman- 
deering legislation  enacted  during  the  past  18  months. 
In  no  case  has  the  Government  sought  to  require  labor 
to  keep  to  its  job,  and  several  measures,  proposing  that 
where  commandeered  manufacturing  plants  were  taken 
over  by  the  Government  all  the  employees  thereof  should 
be  drafted  into  the  F^ederal  service  and  required  to 
work,  have  been  unceremoniously  rejected  by  the  coim- 
mittees  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject.  The  House 
Naval  Committee,  especially,  has  been  particularly  sen- 
sitive on  this  point,  and  at  the  last  session  refused  to 
consider  a  carefully  drawn  measure  supported  by  some 
of  the  most  farHJghtvd  men  in  Conf^ress  which  would 
have  clothed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  power  to 
keep  together  the  organizationH  of  any  manufacturing 
cHtnhlishments  commandeered  for  naval  construction 
purposes. 

The  treatment  of  manufacturers  in  the  commnndncr- 
ing  legislation  has  been  In  marked  rontrnHt  with  that  of 
]ai>or.  In  addition  to  the  I/evor  bill,  three  drnHlic  laws 
worked  out  with  comprchenMive  detail  have  lurcn 
enacted,  providing  not  only  for  the  rommnndeering  of 
manufacturing  plants,  but  imponing  upon  th»!  individual 
owners  thcroof,  or  upon  the  responfiibi*  oflflclnlH  of  th© 
owning  corporations,  the  duty  of  meeting  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  Government  under  heavy  penalties  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.  The  fact  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  these  statutes  has  never  been  tested  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  who  in  no 
instance  thus  far  have  refused  to  co-operate  heartily 
with  the  Government  in  the  eff'ort  to  obtain  material 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  attitude  of  the 
manufacturers  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the 
labor  leaders  who,  as  the  obvious  result  of  a  general 
understanding,  are  meeting  all  talk  of  labor  conscrip- 
tion with  thinly  veiled  threats. 

First  Commandeering  Law 

The  first  commandeering  statute  enacted  by  the 
Government  in  contemplation  of  the  existing  war  was 
contained  in  the  so-called  National  Defense  Act  ap- 
proved by  the  President  June  3,  1916.  Section  120  of 
this  act  provides  as  follows: 

The  President,  in  time  of  war  or  when  war  is  imminent,  is 
empowered,  through  the  head  of  any  department  of  the 
Government,  in  addition  to  the  present  authorized  methods 
of  purchase  or  procurement,  to  place  an  order  with  any  In- 
dividual, firm,  association,  company,  corporation,  or  organ- 
ized manufacturing  industry  for  such  product  or  material 
as  may  be  required,  and  which  is  of  the  nature  and  kind 
usually  produced  or  capable  of  being  produced  by  such  in- 
dividual, firm,  company,  association,  corporation,  or  organ- 
ized manufacturing  industry. 

Compliance  with  all  such  orders  for  products  or  material 
shall  be  obligatory  on  any  individual,  firm,  association,  com- 
pany, corporation,  or  organized  manufacturing  industry  or 
the  responsible  head  or  heads  thereof  and  shall  take  prece- 
dence over  all  other  orders  and  contracts  theretofore  placed 
with  such  individual,  firm,  company,  association,  corporation, 
or  organized  manufacturing  industry,  and  any  individual, 
firm,  association,  company,  corporation,  or  organized  manu- 
facturing industry  or  the  responsible  head  or  heads  thereof 
owning  or  operating  any  plant  equipped  for  the  manufacture 
of  arms  or  ammunition,  or  parts  of  ammunition,  or  any 
necessary  supplies  or  equipment  for  the  Army,  and  any  Indi- 
vidual, firm,  association,  company,  corporation,  or  organized 
manufacturing  industry  or  the  responsible  head  or  heads 
thereof  owning  or  operating  any  manufacturing  plant, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be 
capable  of  being  readily  transformed  into  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms  or  ammunitions,  or  parts  thereof,  or 
other  necessary  supplies  or  equipment,  who  shall  refuse  to 
give  to  the  United  States  such  preference  in  the  matter  of 
the  execution  of  orders,  or  who  shall  refuse  to  manufacture 
the  kind,  quantity,  or  quality,  of  arms  or  ammunition,  or 
the  parts  thereof,  or  any  necessary  supplies  or  equipment,  as 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  who  shall  refuse  to 
furnish  such  arms,  ammunitions,  or  parts  of  ammunition,  or 
other  supplies  or  equipment,  at  a  reasonable  price  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  War,  then,  and  in  either  such 
case,  the  President,  through  the  head  of  any  department  of 
the  Government,  in  addition  to  the  present  authorized  methods 
of  purchase  or  procurement  herein  provided  for,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  take  immediate  possession  of  any  such  plant 
or  plants,  and  through  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army,  to  manufacture  therein  in  time  of  war, 
or  when  war  shall  be  Imminent,  such  product  or  material 
as  may  be  required,  and  any  individual,  firm,  company,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation,  or  organized  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, or  the  responsible  head  or  heads  thereof,  failing  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
KUllty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  years  and  by  a  fine 
not  exceedlncr  $50,000. 

The  compensation  to  be  paid  to  any  Individual,  firm,  com- 
pany, association,  corporation,  or  organized  manufacturing 
Industry  for  Its  products  or  material,  or  as  rental  for  use  of 
nny  manufacturing  plant  while  used  by  the  United  Statas, 
shall  be  fair  and  Just. 

The  President  Is  hereby  authorized.  In  his  discretion,  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Mobilization  of  Industries  Essential  for 
M  Iltary  Preparedness,  nonpartisan  In  character,  and  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  provide  for  such  clerical  assistance  as 
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he  may  deem  necessary  to  organize  and  co-ordinate  the  work 
hereinbefore   described. 

Conscription  of  Executives 

Although  the  terms  of  this  act  have  not  been 
tested,  law  officers  of  the  Government  express  the  opin- 
ion that  the  term  "failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section"  would  cover  the  refusal  of  any  person 
holding  an  important  executive  or  managerial  post  in 
any  of  the  plants  referred  to,  whether  he  was  finan- 
cially interested  in  the  establishment  or  not.  If  this 
view  of  the  law  is  sound,  it  amounts  to  the  conscription 
of  executives,  managers,  superintendents,  etc.,  under 
penalties  that  would  deprive  recalcitrants  of  comfort- 
able fortunes.  The  indignation  that  the  enactment  of 
a  similar  statute  with  regard  to  labor  would  arouse 
among  its  present  leaders  may  well  be  left  to  the 
imagination. 

The  second  commandeering  statute  enacted  by  Con- 
gress is  found  in  the  provision  of  the  Naval  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  May  4,  1917,  which  carried  a  naval  emer- 
gency fund  of  $115,000,000.  It  was  carefully  stipulated 
that  the  word  "person,"  as  used  in  the  commandeering 
section,  should  include  "any  individual,  trustee,  firm, 
association,  company  or  corporation,"  and  the  provision 
was  drawn  with  great  care  to  avoid  the  suggestion,  as 
the  result  of  ambiguity  or  otherwise,  that  it  should 
apply  to  labor;  in  fact,  it  was  in  connection  with  this 
statute  that  the  House  Naval  Committee  refused  to 
incorporate  a  labor  conscription  provision.  The  com- 
mandeering section  of  this  act  provides  as  follows: 

That  in  time  of  war,  or  of  national  emergency  arising 
prior  to  March  1,  1918,  to  be  determined  by  the  President  by 
proclamation,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered, in  addition  to  all  other  existing  provisions  of  law : 

First.  Within  the  limits  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
therefor,  to  place  an  order  with  any  person  for  such  ships 
or  war  material  as  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  to  be 
determined  by  the  President,  may  require  and  which  are  of 
the  nature,  kind,  and  quantity  usually  produced  or  capable 
of  being  produced  by  such  person.  Compliance  with  all  such 
orders  shall  be  obligatory  on  any  person  to  whom  such  order 
is  given,  and  such  order  shall  take  precedence  over  all  other 
orders  and  contracts  theretofore  placed  with  such  person. 
If  any  person  owning,  leasing,  or  operating  any  factory 
equipped  for  the  building  or  production  of  ships  or  war  ma- 
terials for  the  Navy  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  give  to  the  United 
States  such  preference  in  the  execution  of  such  an  order,  or 
shall  refuse  to  build,  supply,  furnish  or  manufacture  the  kind, 
quantity,  or  quality  of  ships  or  war  materials  so  ordered  at 
such  reasonable  price  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President  may  take  immediate  possession  of  any 
factory  of  such  person,  or  of  any  part  thereof  without  taking 
possession  of  the  entire  factory,  and  may  use  the  same  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  consider  necessary 
or  expedient. 

Second.  Within  the  limit  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
therefor,  to  modify  or  cancel  any  existing  contract  for  the 
building,  production,  or  purchase  of  ships  or  war  material ; 
and  if  any  contractor  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  comply  with  the 
contract  as  so  modified,  the  President  may  take  immediate 
posses.sion  of  any  factory  of  such  contractor,  or  any  part 
thereof  without  taking  possession  of  the  entire  factory,  and 
may  use  the  same  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he 
may  consider  necessary  or  expedient. 

Third.  To  require  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  factory 
in  which  ships  or  war  material  are  built  or  produced  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  output  of  such  factory,  and,  within  the  limit  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  therefor,  to  deliver  such  output  or 
parts  thereof  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  may 
be  specified  in  the  order  at  such  reasonable  price  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  President 

Fourth.  To  requisition  and  take  over  for  use  or  opera- 
tion by  the  Government  any  factory,  or  any  part  thereof 
without  taking  possession  of  the  entire  factory,  whether  the 
United  States  has  or  has  not  any  contract  or  agrreement  with 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  factory. 

That  all  authority  granted  to  the  President  In  this  para- 
graph, to  be  exercised  in  time  of  national  emergency,  shall 
cease  on  March  1,  1918. 

Method  of  Compensating 

For  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Act  above  quoted  it  was  provided  that 
whenever  the  United  States  should  commandeer  a  fac- 
tory or  any  ships  or  war  material  it  should  make  com- 


pensation "as  determined  by  the  President,"  and  that 
if  the  amount  so  determined  should  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  such 
person  should  be  paid  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  ten- 
dered and  should  be  entitled  to  sue  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  for  any  remaining  compensation  al- 
leged to  be  due.  The  unfairness  of  relegating  a  manu- 
facturer to  the  tedious  routine  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  his  damage 
was  frankly  acknowledged  by  Congress  in  subsequent 
legislation  in  which  the  amount  of  the  initial  payment 
was  raised  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 

The  Latest  Provision 

The  latest  provision  authorizing  the  Governjment  to 
requisition  plants  or  material  is  found  in  the  so-called 
Urgent  Deficiency  act  of  June  15,  1917,  which  carried 
a  huge  appropriation  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  This  provision  vested  in  the  board  power  not 
only  to  take  over  private  shipyards  but  all  vessels 
building  therein  and  to  assume  all  contracts  covering 
such  construction.  This  law,  while  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  other  statutes  quoted,  is  less  drastic  in 
the  treatment  of  the  parties  in  interest,  and  under  its 
provision  the  Government  has  taken  over  nearly  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  vessels  building  in  American  shipyards. 
Certain  ships  constructed  for  foreign  account  have  been 
released  as  the  result  of  negotiations  through  the  State 
Department,  and  others  have  been  delivered  to  the 
parties  ordering  them  upon  condition  that  they  would 
be  operated  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  ship- 
ping board.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  owner  has  thus 
far  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  adequate 
compensation,  although  it  is  understood  that  a  number 
of  contracts  are  still  the  subject  of  negotiation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  war  powers  of  the  President 
as  exemplified  in  the  commandeering  statutes  here  de- 
scribed are  practically  limitless.  That  they  will  be  still 
further  defined  by  additional  price-fixing  legislation  is 
regarded  as  highly  probable,  and  already,  in  addition 
to  the  Pomerene  steel  control  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  there  is  under  adviseiment  in  several  bureaus 
of  the  Government  a  project  covering  a  long  list  of 
manufactured  goods  much  more  comprehensive  than 
the  ordinary  category  of  "necessaries  of  life." 

W.  L.  c. 


Quoting  for  Business  in  the  Far  East 

The  attention  of  The  Iron  Age  has  been  called  to 
the  importance  of  American  export  houses  quoting  to 
firms  in  the  Orient  c.i.f.  The  Eastern  Trading  Co., 
Tientsin,  China,  writes: 

"On  many  occasions,  we  have  had  to  refuse  business 
because  America  would  only  quote  ex  works  or  f.a.s. 
We  understand  the  position  of  export  houses  in 
America  and  although  their  books  overflow  with  orders 
we  think  it  is  a  shortsighted  policy  not  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunity. 

"When  domestic  requirements  are  filled,  surplus 
products  must  find  a  market  abroad  in  the  future  and 
we  know  that  Chinese  dealers  will  give  their  business 
to  suppliers  from  whom  they  bought  in  pre-war  days. 
American  houses  write  about  the  difficulties  of  quot- 
ing c.i.f.,  but  the  difficulty  is  easily  overcome.  English 
houses  send  us  price  lists  with  c.i.f.  quotations  based 
on  the  current  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  and  when  we  cable 
for  a  firm  price,  they  recast  the  figures  and  quote. 
War  risk  is  included  in  the  quotation  at  a  flat  of  five 
guineas  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  for  our  account. 
The  chief  reason  why  merchants  in  the  Far  East  insist 
on  c.i.f.  quotations  is  the  difficulty  of  exchange  and  un- 
less we  knew  the  c.i.f.  cost,  business  would  be  almost 
impossible.  Rate  of  exchange  fluctuates  with  the  price 
of  silver  and  you  are  probably  aware  of  the  ups  and 
downs  during  the  past  year  or  so.  We  might  mention 
that  those  firms  which  sent  a  representative  to  China 
during  the  last  year  or  so  now  always  quote  c.i.f. 
American  suppliers  usually  require  sight  or  30-day 
sight  drafts  while  English  houses  are  willing  to  draw 
on  us  at  four  months'  sight." 


Judge  Gary  Announces  Additional  Prices 

Cast-iron  Pipe,  Steel  Castings  and  Other 
Products  Included  —  Recommendations 
as  to  Various  Grades  of  Old  Material 


JUDGE  E.  H.  GARY,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Steel  and  Steel  Products  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  has  issued  a  statement  naming 
prices  on  angle  bars,  tie  plates,  track  spikes,  track  bolts, 
cast-iron  water  pipe,  steel  castings,  rail  steel  bars,  cut 
nails,  forging  ingots,  splice  joints  for  light  rails,  cast- 
steel  slugs  for  projectiles,  extra  for  forging  bars,  and 
recommendations  on  scrap,  also  differentials  on  pig 
iron,  with  phosphorus  over  0.04.  The  statement  fol- 
lows: 

"Referring  to  the  statements  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Steel  and  Steel  Products  of  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  &  Steel  Institute  dated  Nov.  13  and  Nov.  20, 
1917,  recommending  prices  for  certain  steel  products 
to  be  adopted  as  maximum  prices,  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately, to  apply  to  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Government,  to  the  war  requirements  of  the 
Allies  and  for  domestic  consumption  within  the  United 
States,  the  committee  now  makes  similar  recojmmenda- 
tion  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  respect  of  the 
prices  below  stated. 

"The  committee  also  recommends  to  the  industry 
that  the  additional  extras  and  differentials  below  stated 
be  adopted,  to  take  effect  immediately. 

"The  committee  expresses  the  hope  that  there  will 
be  no  hesitancy  in  accepting  the  recommendations." 

Rolled  Steel  Angle  Splice  Bars  for  Standard  Sections 

Steel  "Tee"  Rails,  50  lb.  per  yd.  and  heavier. 
Base — 25  gross  tons  or  more,  standard  sections,  which 
do    not    Involve    new    roll    equipment,    per    100    lb., 

f.o.b.  makers'  mill $3.25 

Less  than  25  gross  tons,  subject  to  special  arrangement. 
Extras  for  quality,  per  100  lb. 

Extras  per    100    lb.    for 
workmanship  in  addition 
to  extras  for  quality 
Hot  Oil 

Anneal-  Work-  Quench- 
ing ing  ing 


Low  carbon,  open  hearth  or 
Bememer Base 

Medium  carbon,  open  hearth 
or   Bessemer $.05 

High  carbon,  open  hearth  or 
Bessemer    10 

Extra  high  carbon,  open  hearth  .15 


1.10 


.10 


.10 
.10 


$.10 


.10 


.10 
.10 


$.20 


.20 


.20 
.20 


Extraa  for  Special  Analyaia 

Per  100  Lb. 
For  sulphur  specified  in  Bessemer  steel  .076  or  higher. .   $.05 
For  sulphur  specified  in  open  hearth       .06  maximum  . .     .05 
For  sulphur  specified  In  open  hearth       .05  maximum  . .     .10 
For  phosphorus  specified  In  open  hearth  .08  maximum  . .     .045 
These  prices  do  not  apply  to  i>atented  angle  splice  bars 
and  Joints,  which  will  be  subject  to  special  negotiation. 

Rolled  Tie  Plate* 

Ba»e — All  sizes  and  weights.  Iron  or  steel,  or  single 
shoulder  type,  for  use  with  standard  tee  rail  sections,  per 
100  n>..  f.o.b.  maker's  mill.  %%.H. 

Tbaae  prices  do  not  apply  to  other  types  of  rolled  tie 
platM  which  will  be  subject  to  special  negotiation. 


Forginf  Barg 

Finished  bars  ordered  for  forging  purpoaee  2ftc.  extra. 

Full  bar  extras,  aa  shown  above,  apply  In  addition  to  this 
oxtra. 

Note. — To  b«  added  to  aUndard  daaelfleation  of  extras  on 
steel  bars  at  end  of  sub-dlvMon  haaded  "Other  Bar  Mill 
Products." 

Iron  Hpikcg 

Base    per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  cnm,  PlttMhurRh 14.60 

Base  slse  and  quantity,  and  quantity  dlfTerentlal  aa  given 

above  for  steel  spikes. 

Extras  for  slxe,  as  above,  to  apply. 


Standard   Railroad  Track   Spikes 

Steel  spikes — Base — 9/16  in.  x  4Vi   in.  and  heavier,  200 
kegs  (200  lb.  each)  or  more,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  cars, 

Pittsburgh    $3.90 

Less  than  200  kegs — $1  per  100  lb.  extra. 

Extraa  as  follows: 
Per 


Size  100  Lb. 

%  X  6  %   in Base 

6  in.  .  , Base 

5%   in Base 

9/16  X  6  in Base 

5  %   in Base 

5  in Base 

4  %   in Base 

1/2x5  in $.15 

41/2   in 15 

4  in 15 

31/2   in .15 

3  in 15 


Per 

Size  100  Lb. 

7/16  X  41^   in $.25 

4  in 25 

3  J/2   in 25 

%  X  41/2   in 40 

4   in. 40 

31/2   in 40 

3  in 40 

2%   in 65 

5/16  X  31/2   in 95 

3  in 95 

21/2   in 95 

2  in 1.30 

Reverse    Point    25 


Standard  Railroad  Track  Bolts 

Base — Standard  button  head,  oval  neck,  3%  in.  and 
longer  by  %  in  and  larger,  with  United  States 
standard  square  nuts  and  rolled  threads,  200  kegs 
(200    lb.    each)    or    more,    per    100    lb.,    f.o.b.    cars, 

Pittsburgh $4.90 

Less  than  200  kegs — $1  per  100  lb.  extra. 


Extras  as  follows: 


Diameter 
114  in  to  %  in. 


%  in. 


9/16  in.  and  %   in. 


7/16  in. 


%in. 


Length 
3%  in. 
3%  in. 
3  in. 
2%  in. 
3%  in. 
3%  In. 
3  in. 
2%  in. 
2%  in. 
2%  in. 
3  in. 
2%  in. 
2%  in. 
2%  in. 
2  in. 
l%in. 
l%in. 
2%  in. 
2%  in. 
2  in. 
l%in. 
l%in. 
2%  in. 
2  in. 
l%in. 
l%in. 


, Per  1 

Square 

Nut 

Base 

$.20 

.30 

.40 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.75 

.85 
1.00 
1.15 
1.20 
1.35 
1.55 
1.65 
1.55 
1.75 
1.95 
2.15 
2.35 
2.40 
2.65 
2.90 
3.15 


00  Lb. s 

Hexagon 

Nut 

$.30 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.10 

2.25 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

2.95 

3.20 

3.45 

3.70 


Bolts  with  cut  threads 

Bolts  with  square  recessed  nuts 

Bolts  with  "Ideal"  square  recessed  nuts 

Rail  Steel  Bars 

(Rolled  from  Old   Steel  Rails) 
Base  price,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  maker's  mill 


.$.10  per  100  lb. 
.  .10  per  100  lb. 
,    .15  per  100  lb. 


$3.00 


Extraa  aa  follows: 

For  Size 

Rounds,    squares    and    flats,    including    deformed    bars    and 

twisted  squares  take  regular  steel  bar  extras. 
1  In.  X  1  In.  X  %  In.  and  larger  angles,  channels,  flats 

and  cultivator  beams Base 

U-bars.  regular  channels,  harrow  I  bars,  diamonds. 
trlangulars,  1%  in.  x  1%  in.  x  3/16  in.  and  larger 
wes,   %   in.  X   %    in.  x   %    In.   and  heavier,   1   in.  x 

%  in.  x   %  In.  and  heavier  angles — per  100  lb $0.10 

1   In.  X  1  In.  X  8/16  in.  to  I14  in.  x  ly*   in.  x  3/16  in. 

tees,  per  100  lb 20 
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For  Cutting   to  Length 

No  extra  charge  for  lengths  24  in.  and  over;  under  24  in. 
subject  to  negotiation. 

These  prices  do  not  apply  to  special  sections  which  will 
be  subject  to  special  negotiation. 

Forging  Ingots 

Basic  .or  acid  open-hearth  steel 

Per 
Gross  Ton 

Base,  up  to  and  including  36-in.  diameter,  with  carbon 
not  over  0.25  cast  in  chilled  molds,  f.o.b.  makers' 
works  $73.00 


With  following  extras: 
For  size 
Over  36-in.  diameter  to  and  including  50-in.  diameter, 

add  to  base  price 

Over  50-in.  diameter  to  and  including  60-in.  diameter, 
add  to  base  price 

For  carbon 
Over  0.25   to  and   including  0.60   carbon,  add   to   base 

price    

Over  0.60  carbon,  add  to  base  price 

For  sand-cast  ingots,  add 

Dimensions    of   hexagonal    or    octagonal    ingots    to   be 

measured  over  flats. 


$4.00 
8.00 


$1.00 

2.00 

10.00 


These  prices  do  not  apply  to  ingots  in  which  nickel  or 
other  alloys  are  specified,  which  will  be  subject  to  special 
negotiation. 

Splice  Joints  Complete  for  Light  Rails 

Price  Per  Price  Per 

Section  Complete  Joint  Section  Complete  Joint 

8  lb $.16  30  lb $.45 

10  1b 20  35  1b ;...     .52 

12  lb 25  30  lb.  angle  bars. . .    .60 

14  lb 25  35   lb.    angle   bars...    .66 

16  lb 30  40  lb.  angle  bars.  .  .     .85 

20  lb 31  45  lb.  angle  bars.  . .  1.00 

25  lb 38 

Cast  Iron  Water  Pipe 

Base — Standard  cast  iron  bell  and  spigot  pipe,  6  in.  and 
larger,  class  "B"  or  heavier.  Per  net  ton  of  2000  lb.  with- 
out penalty : 

$49.00  f.o.b.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

$55.35  f.o.b.  New  York. 

$54.35  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

Differentials  aa  follows: 

3  in.    $10.00  over  base 

4  in ; 3.00  over  base 

Class  A  or  gas  pipe 1.00  additional 

Recommendations  in  Regard  to  Prices  of  Scrap  Iron  and 
Steel 

No.  1.     No.  1  heavy  melting  scrap. 

The  maximum  price  of  $30  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  consumer's 
works,  shall  apply  to  all  grades  of  iron  or  steel  scrap  to  be 
melted,  which  normally  sold  at  or  under  the  price  of  No.  1 
heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  including  malleable  cast  scrap  of 
all  kinds,  and  cast  iron  scrap  of  all  kinds,  including  iron  car 
wheels. 

A  special  charge  of  not  to  exceed  $3  per  gross  ton  may 
be  paid  for  cutting  heavy  melting  scrap  to  sizes  18  in.  and 
under  in  length. 

Parties  operating  acid  open-hearth  furnaces,  or  crucibles, 
converters  or  electric  furnaces  making  tool  steel  or  steel 
castings,  may  pay  a  maximum  of  $10  per  gross  ton  over  the 
base  price  of  heavy  melting  scrap,  for  scrap  guaranteed  not 
to  exceed  0.04  in  phosphorus  and  0.04  in  sulphur.  Such 
parties  may  also  pay  a  differential  of  not  to  exceed  $5  over 
the  base  price  of  heavy  melting  scrap  for  low  phosphorus 
material   not  guaranteed   as   to  analysis. 

No.  2.  Steel  rails  56  lb.  per  yd.  and  heavier,  5  ft.  and 
over  in  length,  suitable  for  rerolling  purposes,  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  differential  of  not  more  than  $5  over  the  base 
price  of  heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  provided  the  purchaser 
currently   operates  mills  for   rerolling  such   rails. 

No.  3.  Parties  operating  mills  rerolling  old  locomotive 
tires,  axles,  arch  bars,  transoms,  shafting  or  similar  reroll- 
ing material,  shall  not  pay  more  than  $47.50  per  gross  ton 
(the  base  price  of  4  x  4-in.  rerolling  billets)  for  such  ma- 
terial delivered  at  their  works. 

No.   4.     No.   1  railroad  wrought  scrap. 

The  maximum  price  of  $35  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  con- 
sumer's works,  applies  to  all  scrap  used  by  iron  rolling  mills 
which  normally  sold  at  or  under  the  price  of  No.  1  railroad 
wrought  scrap,   and   includes  yard  scrap,   track  scrap,  short 


wrought,  bushel  ing.  wrought  iron  or  soft  steel  pipe  or  similar 
material  normally  used  by  bar  iron  manufacturers. 

The  term  "busheling"  scrap  used  in  this  ruling  means 
scrap  suitable   for  busheling  furnaces. 

No.  5.     Cast  iron  borings  and  machine  shop  turnings. 

The  maximum  price  of  $20  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  consum- 
er's works,  applies  only  to  turnings  and  borings  used  for 
remanufacture  into  iron  or  steel  products. 

No.  6.  Parties  operating  chemical  plants,  or  plants  for 
purposes  other  than  the  remanufacture  into  iron  and  steel 
products  may  pay  a  differential  of  not  to  exceed  $5  above  the 
base    price. 

Parties  employing  recognized  scrap  dealers  or  brokers  to 
purchase  scrap  for  them  may  pay  such  dealer  or  broker  a 
commission  for  such  service,  not  to  exceed  3%  per  cent  of 
the  actual  delivered  price  of  the  materials  so  purchased. 

Steel  Casting  Prices 

Column  Bases,  Bridge  Blocks  and  Shoes 
$7   to   $7.75   per   100   lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  castings 
and  quantity  required  from  one  pattern. 

Add  $2  each  for  test  bars  in  excess  of  two  bars  per  heat. 

Boiler  Castings  and  Fittings 

(Light  Section)  $13.65  to  $41.50  per  100  lb.,  depending 
on  weight  of  castings  required. 

(Heavy  Section)  $11.60  to  $35.80  per  100  lb.,  depending  on 
weight  of  castings  required. 

Flange  Castings 
$10.55  to  $28.75  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings and  quantity  required  from  one  pattern. 

Engine  Castings 
$8.40  to  $35.55  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings   required    and    intricacy    of  design. 

Add  V^c.  per  lb.  if  over  0.40  carbon  is  specified. 

Old  Style  Anchor  Castings 
$10.60  to  $17.85  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings required. 

Add  V^c.  per  lb.  for  chemical  or  physical  test.  Other 
tests  to  be  paid  for  by  customer. 

Propeller  Wheels 
$11.10  to  $35.90  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings required. 

Cement  Mill  Castings 
$9.20  to  $21.30  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings required  and  intricacy  of  design. 

Gears,    Pinions,    Segments,    Backs,    Worms,    Worm    Wheeta, 
Sprockets,  Sheaves  and  Pulleys 
$8.05  to  $30.20   per  100   lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings and  quantity  required  from  one  pattern. 

Add  %c.  per  lb.  if  carbon  over  0.40  is  specified. 
Add  %c.  per  lb.  if  physical  test  is  specified. 
Add  for  alloys,  the  usual  extras. 

Crane  Castings 
$8.95  to   $31.85   per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings required  and  intricacy  of  design. 

Mine  and  Industrial  Car  Castings 
$8.20  to  $21.70  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight,  intricacy 
of  design  and  quantity  required  from  one  pattern. 
Mine  and  Indicstrial  Car  Wheels 
$7.70  to  $11.35  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight,  intricacy 
of  design  and  quantity  required  from  one  pattern. 

Freight  Car  Castings  of  Standard  American  Design 
$7.95  to  $22.75  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight,  intricacy 
of  design  and  quantity  required  from  one  pattern.     Patterns 
to  be  furnished  free  of  charge,   hy  the  foundry,  when  more 
than  500  castings  are  ordered  from  each  pattern  at  one  time. 
Freight  Car  Castings   of  Foreign  Design 
$10.95  to  $20.60  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  and  in- 
tricacy of  design.      Patterns  to  be  furnished  free  of  charge, 
hy   the  foundry,  when   more   than   500   castings  are  ordered 
from  each  pattern  at  one  time. 

Miscellaneous  Railroad  and  Locomotive   Castings 
Driving  Wheel  Centers:  $7.70  per  100  lb. 
Engine  Frames:  Under  2000  lb.,  each  $11.20  per  100  lb  • 
over  2000  lb.,  each  $8.20  per  100  lb. 

Miscellaneous  Railroad  Castings 
$8.70  to   $19.70  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
mgs  required  and  intricacy  of  design. 

Rail  or  Step  Joint  Castings 
$10.50  per  100  lb. 

Refractory  and  Brick  Yard  Castings 
$10.75  to  $29.85  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings required  and  intricacy  of  design. 

Jaw    and    Gyratory    Crusher    Castings 
$7.55  to  $31.45  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings required  and  intricacy  of  design. 

For  jaw  crusher  frames  made  in  one  piece  and  gyratory 
crushing  housings,  add  20  per  cent  to  these  prices. 
Road   and  Mining  Machinery   Castings 
$8.15  to   $34.50  per  100  lb.,   depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings required  and  intricacy  of  design. 

Extras  for  Alloy  Steel 

^l^^J^  ^}f^l'.y^^^'^  ^¥^  ^^^  ^«^"t  to  3%  per  cent  nickel  is 
.specified,  add  3.50c.  per  lb. 

Vanadium  Steel :  When  approximately  0.18  per  cent  vana- 
dium is  specified,  add  2.50c.  per  lb. 

Chrome  Steel :  When  approximately  1  per  cent  chromium 
is  specified,  add  1.50c.  per  lb. 

Chrome  Nickel  Steel :  When  approximately  1  per  cent 
chromium  and  2  per  cent  nickel  is  specified,  add  4c   per  lb 

Chrome  Vanadium  Steel :  When  approximately  1  per  cent 


(Continued  on  page  1564) 
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Gar  and  Locomotive  Building 

A  significant  fact  illustrating  the  unusual 
alignment  of  affairs  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in 
1917  is  the  very  small  volume  of  buying  of  rolling 
stock  by  the  railroads  in  a  year  in  which  iron  and 
steel  was  pushed  to  the  limit.  Domestic  roads  or- 
dered only  about  50,000  freight  cars  during  the 
year,  and  nearly  all  of  these  were  purchased  in  the 
first  half.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  however, 
there  were  orders  for  about  50,000  cars  for  domestic 
roads,  so  that  if  all  orders  had  been  completed 
within  the  year  there  would  have  been  about 
100,000  furnished.  This  was  less  than  half  the 
number  furnished  in  the  three  best  years  of  freight 
car  building  and  represents  less  than  normal  re- 
placement requirements,  for  there  are  about 
2,500,000  freight  cars  in  service,  and  they  do  not 
have  an  average  life  of  anything  like  25  years. 
The  old  wooden  cars  have  been  depreciating  rapidly, 
while  it  has  been  developed  in  the  past  few  years 
that  the  early  dreams  of  great  longevity  for  all- 
steel  car.s  have  not  been  borne  out  in  actual  expe- 
rience, there  being  no  hope  that  the  average  steel 
freight  car  will  last  a  quarter  century.  The  rail- 
roadH  accordingly  have  been  losing  in  effective  car 
equipment  during  the  past  year,  although  the  traf- 
fic demand.^  upon  them  have  greatly  increased. 

While  the  car  shops  received  orders  for  only 
about  50,000  freight  cars  from  domestic  roads  this 
year,  they  received  orders  for  a  larger  number  from 
other  sources.  Excluding  Russian  orders  tenta- 
tiveljf  placed  in  October,  but  since  held  in  abeyance, 
the  e'Xport  orders  of  the  year  amounted  to  about 
40,000  cars.  In  addition  to  this  the  United  States 
Government  ordered  about  25,000  cars  for  its  rail- 
road operations  in  France,  making  a  total  of  about 
115,000  freight  cars  booked  by  shops  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year.  Even  this  total  was  much 
below  tho  av^Tucf.  rountincr  the  good  yoars  with 
the  bad. 

Locomotiv<'  ordiTs  j)i;i<  111  iiufing  th«'  year  made  a 
somewhat  more  subHtantial  showing,  as  they  to- 
taled nearly  6000.  The  count,  however,  is  more 
impressive  than  the  tractive  effort  or  weight  in- 
volved, as  about  1000  are  narrow-gage  gasoline 
engines  for  the  Government's  operations  in  France. 
Mmcimum   locomotive  output   In   recent  years  has 


been  about  5000,  but  there  is  capacity  for  building 
a  larger  number,  and  with  large  orders  for  a  single 
type,  as  in  the  case  with  the  Government  orders, 
the  output  could  be  swelled  well  above  6000.  Loco- 
motives ordered  by  domestic  roads  in  1917  totaled 
a  trifle  over  2000.  Export  orders,  excluding  Rus- 
sian orders,  now  held  up,  made  a  total  of  1700. 

The  American  railroad  in  France  is  to  be  a 
double  track  road  of  about  400  miles,  with  numer- 
ous spurs,  and,  according  to  the  orders  thus  far 
placed,  this  road  will  have  in  service  nearly  25,000 
freight  cars,  together  with  980  standard  locomo- 
tives, the  remaining  equipment  being  for  use  on 
narrow  gage  track  behind  the  trenches. 

The  important  faqt  at  present  with  regard  to 
locomotive  building  is  that  with  standardized 
methods  of  construction,  locomotives  can  be  turned 
out  more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  and  with  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  Government  a  large  num- 
ber can  be  built  for  domestic  roads  in  a  very  few 
months  merely  by  arranging  the  necessary  financ- 
ing. With  respect  to  freight  cars,  the  situation  is 
not  so  clear.  It  is  not  certain  the  railroads  would 
need  very  many  more  cars  if  they  were  properly 
supplied  with  motive  power.  A  canvass  a  few 
weeks  ago  indicated  that  there  would  be  some  steel 
plates  available  for  car  building  after  the  full  re- 
quirements of  the  shipbuilding  program  were 
taken  care  of.  The  suggested  plan  of  building  mer- 
chant ships  by  the  conveyor  system,  such  as  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  assembling  of  automobiles,  might  con- 
sume a  larger  tonnage  of  plates  than  was  contem- 
plated, but  the  plan  was  made  public  only  this  week. 


Judge  Prouty's  Words  of  Caution 

Charles  A.  Prouty,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  after  having  served 
a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of  that  commission, 
did  some  very  plain  and  sensible  talking  a  few 
nights  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Railway  Men's  Im- 
provement Society  in  New  York.  Although  a  man 
of  progressive  ideas.  Judge  Prouty,  who  is  an  able 
lawyer,  established  a  reputation  for  fairness  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  service  as  a  member  of  the 
commission.    He  is  a  believer  in  reasonable  regula- 
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tion  of  railroads.  In  the  speech  referred  to,  he  at- 
tributed the  present  lamentably  poor  service  of  the 
railroads  to  a  large  extent  to  the  indifference  of 
railroad  employees.  The  inefficiency  which  always 
prevails  when  there  are  more  jobs  than  men,  as  has 
been  noted  in  many  industries  to  a  very  unusual 
extent  during  the  past  two  years,  has  extended  to 
transportation,  and  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  if  the 
railroads  are  to  do  their  full  part  in  winning  the 
war  the  men  must  be  impressed  by  the  importance 
of  their  doing  their  utmost  in  their  daily  tasks. 
There  is,  as  Judge  Prouty  said,  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  every  one  "wanting  to  put  on  a  uniform, 
get  a  gun  and  shoot  some  one."  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  just  as  strong  a  demand  for  ununiformed 
patriots  as  for  those  who  are  now  or  expect  to  be 
engaged  in  the  more  spectacular  work  of  the  war. 

In  analyzing  the  causes  of  the  present  railroad 
demoralization.  Judge  Prouty  urged  the  importance 
of  more  co-ordination  and  described  the  conflicting 
efforts-  of  the  Food  Administration,  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration and  the  War  Department,  all  insisting 
upon  receiving  the  best  service.  He  might  have 
painted  a  picture  of  the  ridiculous  piling  up  of  pri- 
ority orders  and  preferential  priority  orders  and 
other  kinds  of  orders  intended  to  help  win  the  war, 
but  in  fact  causing  endless  trouble.  How  all  the 
difficulties  are  to  be  straightened  out  is,  of  course, 
the  great  problem.  Judge  Prouty  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  madness,  if  Government 
operation  is  decided  upon,  to  attempt  at  this  time 
any  reorganization  of  the  operating  forces  of  the 
railroads,  and  he  certainly  is  right  on  that  point. 
It  might,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  as  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  operating  the  railroads,  but  the  masses 
of  the  railroad  men  should  be  merely  transferred 
from  the  payroll  of  the  carrier  to  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  the  Government  assumes  control.  But 
Judge  Prouty  asserts — and  in  this  opinion  he  will 
be  generally  supported  —  that  the  Government 
should  not  assume  control  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so.  As  to  wages,  he  believes  the 
question  should  be  left  for  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  has  already  been  done  by  the  railroad 
companies.  The  question  is,  will  the  employees  be 
willing  to  leave  their  cause  also  with  the  President? 
Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  promised  to 
do  so. 

At  a  time  when  radicals  are  urging  extreme 
measures,  it  will  be  fortunate  for  the  nation  if  men 
of  the  wisdom  of  Judge  Prouty  are  listened  to  by 
those  in  high  authority  at  Washington,  especially 
by  the  President,  who  is  expected  to  take  some  kind 
of  definite  action  in  regard  to  the  railroads  after 
the  holidays. 


Coal  Famine  May  Be  More  Acute 

In  the  effort  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington has  induced  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  appeal  to  their  members 
not  to  take  more  than  two  days  off  from  work  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays.  The  custom  hereto- 
fore has  been  to  take  eight  days,  including  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  day.  Coal  operators  through- 
out the  country  have  advised  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tor that  they  will  co-operate  heartily  in  the  effort 


to  keep  the  mines  running  as  steadily  as  possible. 
The  appeal  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  officials 
to  the  men,  which  has  been  telegraphed  to  the  va- 
rious locals  throughout  the  mining  districts,  says 
in  part: 

The  United  States  is  in  the  grip  of  a  coal  famine. 
Recent  snows  and  excessive  cold  weather  have  depleted 
the  coal  bins  throughout  the  country.  Never  before 
has  a  coal  shortage  been  so  acute.  Industries  are 
being  forced  to  close  for  the  lack  of  fuel;  street  and 
electric  sig^ns  are  being  turned  out  to  save  coal.  Motive 
power  of  the  railroads  has  practically  broken  dow?i. 
Insufficient  car  supply  makes  it  necessary  that  every 
empty  car  be  loaded  as  quickly  as  possible.  There- 
fore, out  of  consideration  for  the  public  need  we  are 
calling  on  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to 
take  only  two  holidays,  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 
Our  patriotic  duty  demands  that  this  be  done.  It  will 
be  a  service  the  people  of  the  Nation  will  appreciate. 
We  earnestly  urge  local  presidents,  secretaries,  and 
mine  committees  everywhere  to  see  that  this  holiday 
request  is  fulfilled. 

Washington  dispatches  of  the  past  few  days 
point  to  a  more  acute  shortage  of  fuel  in  January 
and  February  unless  there  is  a  revision  of  the  pri- 
ority system,  a  curtailment  of  production  of  non- 
essentials to  a  degree  that  has  not  been  entertained 
thus  far  and  a  better  co-ordination  of  their  trans- 
portations on  the  part  of  Government  executives. 
It  is  argued  that  the  railroads  are  now  in  large 
measure  subject  to  Government  orders  and  that  the 
Government  in  assuming  administration  should  be 
in  position  to  remedy  conditions  of  which  the  pub- 
lic is  seriously  complaining.  The  coal  situation 
which  the  Government  must  meet  is  thus  sum- 
marized in  one  Washington  dispatch: 

The  transportation  experts  say  that  out  of  every 
hundred  cars  hauled  by  a  railroad  35  should  carry  coal. 
Twelve  of  these  must  carry  coal  to  be  used  by  the  rail- 
roads, the  23  remaining  being  needed  for  industries. 
If  the  23  cars  are  not  shipped  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  many  factories  must  close  for  want  of  coal, 
which  would  automatically  cut  shipments  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  finished  products.  It  happens  that  the  rail- 
roads following  out  the  priorities  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  shipping  at  a  rate  very  much  below 
35  coal  cars  to  every  hundred,  but  no  matter  how  much 
coal  was  left  on  sidings  the  railroads  have  been  forced 
to  ship  12  cars  of  coal  in  every  hundred  for  their  own 
use.  .  .  .  To-day  the  railroads  are  being  offered  50 
per  cent  more  freight  than  they  can  handle.  In  other 
words,  the  demand  is  150  per  cent  of  capacity.  Of  this 
150  per  cent  almost  120  per  cent  is  listed  under  Judge 
Lovett's  priority  order  No.  5  as  coming  ahead  of  coal 
for  factory  or  domestic  consumption. 

It  is  evident  that  consumption  must  be  reduced 
in  some  directions  if  the  country  is  to  get  through 
the  winter  without  a  serious  handicap  on  industries 
whose  production  must  be  kept  at  high  point.  A 
factor  which  no  amount  of  Government  contriving 
can  remedy  is  the  poor  quality  of  coal  now  being 
delivered  for  industrial  uses,  and  this  applies  also 
to  coke.  More  tons  of  such  coal  as  is  now  being 
shipped  are  required  to  raise  the  same  amount  of 
steam  and  more  tons  than  ever  of  coke  must  be 
charged  into  the  blast  furnace  in  order  to  get  the 
same  yield  of  pig  iron.  Probably  the  most  difficult 
feature  of  the  situation  is  the  way  in  which  priority 
orders  negative  the  directions  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
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tration.  No  matter  how  many  orders  are  given  to 
the  mines  to  send  coal  to  certain  sections,  the  coal 
will  not  go  because  the  railroads  cannot  violate  the 
priority  orders  of  the  Government.  It  would  seem 
that  further  concentration  of  authority  is  an  imper- 
ative step. 


If  the  premises  stated  in  the  first  article  in  this 
issue  are  correct,  the  rail  mills  of  the  country  have 
three  years'  work  ahead  of  them,  even  if  no  main 
lines  or  sidings  be  extended  or  new  roads  projected. 
The  10,000,000  tons  put  forward  in  the  calculation 
as  measuring  the  extent  of  lighter  rail  lines  need- 
ing replacement  is  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  6  per 
cent  of  mileage  being  a  fair  if  not  low  estimate  of 
the  average  amount  which  needs  to  be  renewed 
annually  to  maintain  satisfactory  condition  of  road- 
bed. The  total  apparent  need  of  some  40,000,000 
tons  for  this  purpose  over  a  period  of  24  years 
and  a  supply  against  this  of  some  30,000,000 
tons  indicates  that  replacement  has  averaged  only 
41/2  instead  of  6  per  cent.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
additions  from  year  to  year  of  heavier  rails  meet- 
ing the  more  exacting  specifications  of  the  last 
decade  tend  to  reduce  the  replacement  factor;  but 
when  some  of  the  Eastern  roads  find  that  renewals 
amount  to  10  per  cent,  the  analysis  leaves  it  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  railroad  demand 
should  be  fully  as  great  a  factor  as  our  contributor 
contends. 


Shortage  of  Locomotives  in  Pacific  Coast  States 

The  demand  for  railroad  equipment,  especially  for 
locomotives  and  parts,  is  becoming  acute  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  San  Francisco  representative  of  a  promi- 
nent locomotive  builder  states  that  locomotive  deliveries 
to  roads  on  the  Pacific  cannot  be  made  under  a  year  or 
eighteen  months.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  main- 
tains works  for  building  cars  and  locomotives  in  Sac- 
ramento and  Los  Angeles,  but  nearly  all  the  castings 
must  be  brought  from  the  East.  This  is  because  foun- 
dries on  the  coast  do  not  possess  the  necessary  facili- 
ties for  making  castings  used  in  locomotive  parts. 
These  finished  castings  are  as  hard  to  obtain  from 
eastern  foundries  as  the  finished  locomotives  are  from 
the  locomotive  makers.  Large  orders  have  been  placed, 
consequently,  for  rough  castings  of  such  parts,  and  they 
will  be  finished  at  local  shops.  Even  on  these  rough 
castings  deliveries  are  not  guaranteed  under  four 
months. 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  eastern  locomo- 
tive builders  have  locomotives  partly  built  and  cannot 
obtain  the  necessary  steel  to  complete  them  except  after 
long  delays.  The  situation  is  explained  by  the 
statement  that  all  the  available  locomotives  have  been 
shipped  to  Europe  to  help  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It  is  certain  that  many  western  locomotives  have  been 
withdrawn  for  use  in  the  eaHtcm  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  railroads  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  to  maintain  their  former  service. 


The  muriuitifLurcTs' conservation  committee  on  power 
and  fuel,  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Employers'  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  with  A.  L. 
Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  has 
appointed  a  committee  on  surveys,  comprising  William 
G.  Costin,  H.  C.  Graham  and  S.  S,  Walrs.  This  com- 
mittee is  already  actively  at  work  making  a  tour  of 
the  Pittsburgh  district  with  a  view  of  securing  infor- 
mation as  to  the  unused  power  facilities,  the  further 
development  of  those  now  in  use,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  conserve  the  power  developed. 


New  Scrap  Prices  Explained 

A  member  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute sub-committee  on  scrap  makes  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  recommendations  in  regard  to  old 
material  which  have  been  adopted: 

"No,  1  heavy  melting  steel  may  bring  a  price  of  $31 
per  gross  ton  at  any  consuming  mill  in  the  United 
States,  but  not  over  this  price.  There  is  a  special  dis- 
pensation given  in  case  of  specification  steel  scrap 
whereby  $33.00  may  be  paid  for  material  which  must 
be  prepared  especially,  and  which  must  be  selected — in 
other  words,  what  is  called  special  scrap,  where,  for 
instance,  a  charging  box  is  particularly  small,  or  where 
a  mill  does  not  want  to  use  shoveling  scrap,  or  where 
a  mill  uses  shoveling  scrap — the  maximum  price  of 
$33.00  gross  ton  may  be  paid  by  a  consuming  mill 
delivered  the  mill. 

"Regarding  low  phosphorus  scrap,  up  to  $40.00  gross 
ton  may  be  paid,  but  not  exceeding  this  price  on  ma- 
terial guaranteed  not  over  0.04  in  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur. In  case  of  springs,  couplers  and  knuckles,  and 
other  scrap  which  is  used  by  cast-steel  manufacturers, 
or  crucible  manufacturers,  where  material  is  used  for 
special  purposes — on  this  particular  high-grade  ma- 
terial, and  also  including  low-phosphorus  scrap  which 
is  not  guaranteed  by  the  seller  to  be  not  under  0.04  in 
phosphorus  and  sulphur,  the  stipulated  price  is  to  be 
$35.00  gross  ton  maximum. 

"The  price  on  rerolling  rails  is  $35.00  gross  ton  at 
any  consuming  mill  in  the  United  States,  it  being  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  only  rerolling  manufacturers 
may  use  these  rails.  The  price  of  $47.50  gross  ton 
delivered  to  any  and  all  consuming  mills  may  be  paid 
for  such  material  as  locomotive  tires,  axles,  arch  bars, 
transoms,   shafting   and    such   rerolling   mill    material. 

"On  No.  1  railroad  wrought  the  maximum  price  is 
$35.00  gross  ton,  and  this  shall  not  be  exceeded  by 
any  consuming  mill,  delivered  mill,  on  such  commodities 
as  short  wrought  scrap,  track  scrap,  busheling,  pipe 
and  similar  material.  Cast-iron  borings  and  wrought 
iron  and  soft  steel  machine-shop  turnings,  loaded  sep- 
arately, shall  not  exceed  the  price  of  $20.00  gross 
ton  maximum  delivered  any  consuming  mill.  Borings 
or  turnings  which  are  used  by  chemical  works  exclu- 
sively, and  not  by  mills  which  would  manufacture  this 
commodity  into  any  iron  or  steel  product,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  pay  an  excess  of  $5.00  gross  ton  above  the 
.price  of  $20.00  gross  ton  fixed  as  a  maximum  for  re- 
rolling mill  consumption. 

"It  is  strictly  understood  and  agreed  that  on  each 
and  every  item  where  material  prior  to  the  state  of 
war,  and  during  normal  conditions,  has  sold  under  the 
price  of  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel,  or  under  low-phos- 
phorus scrap,  or  rerolling  rails,  or  wrought  scrap,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  the  maximum  price  as  specified 
shall  not  be  exceeded  under  any  condition.  In  other 
words,  this  is  making  various  groups.  It  is  also  agreed 
and  understood  that  the  commission  of  3%  per  cent 
may  be  paid  at  the  mill  of  consumption  to  such  scrap 
dealers,  or  brokers,  who  may  be  delegated  by  a  par- 
ticular mill  to  buy  specific  lots  of  scrap  for  it,  but  it 
is  not  an  obligation,  as  it  is  the  will  of  the  consuming 
mill  to  pay  this,  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 

"Do  not  forget  that  the  price  of  car  wheels,  the 
price  of  any  kind  of  cast  iron,  and  price  of  any  kind 
of  malleable  scrap,  may  be  up  to  the  $30.00  gross  ton, 
the  maximum  price  of  steel,  but  not  over  it." 


The  Brooks  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  have  recently  received  an  order 
for  250  locomotives  and  will  commence  construction 
work  on  the  new  engines  early  in  January.  The  order 
is  said  to  aggregate  about  $7,000,000.  The  local  plant 
is  now  completing  an  order  of  85  locomotives  for  Rus- 
sian railways. 

The  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  painting  of  a  service  flag  on  the  side 
of  one  of  its  buildings,  containing  165  stars,  the  num- 
ber of  employees  of  the  company  now  in  the  Govern- 
ment service. 
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STEEL   PRICES    UNCHANGED 
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War  Industries  Board's  Recommendation 
to  the  President 

Washington,  Dec.  24. — The  War  Industries  Board, 
after  a  protracted  conference  with  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  has  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  indefinite  extension  after  Jan.  1  of  the  schedule 
of  controlled  prices  for  iron  and  steel  promulgated  last 
September.  The  cost  findings  of  the  commission,  cov- 
ering the  operations  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  up 
to  Oct.  31,  were  transmitted  to  the  board  Dec.  21,  and 
on  the  following  day  were  explained  in  detail  to  the 
members  of  the  board  by  Trade  Commissioner  Davies. 
The  findings  showed  important  advances  in  costs,  which 
mounted  steadily  throughout  the  summer,  but  Com- 
missioner Davies  based  no  recommendation  upon  the 
cost  exhibits,  taking  the  position  that  the  function  of 
the  trade  commission  is  merely  to  ascertain  facts  and 
to  leave  it  for  the  War  Industries  Board  to  adopt  its 
own  policies  in  its  recommendations  to  the  President. 

In  deciding  to  recommend  the  continuance  of  the 
September  schedule  and  the  prices  in  accord  with  it 
announced  in  later  weeks,  the  War  Industries  Board 
was  largely  moved  by  suggestions  made  by  the  steel 
manufacturers  at  their  conference  with  the  board  and 
with  the  trade  commissioners  held  here  a  fortnight  ago. 
At  that  time  the  steel  men  took  the  position  that,  irre- 
spective of  the  desirability  of  making  certain  minor 
changes  in  the  schedule  of  controlled  prices,  it  was  im- 
portant in  the  interest  of  the  entire  industry  to  main- 
tain the  existing  schedule,  which  has  operated  as  a, 
stabilizer  in  all  manufacturing  districts,  and  to  give 
assurance  to  that  effect  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  President  will  issue  a  proclamation  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  formally  extending  the  operation  of 
the  September  schedule.  Whether  the  extension  will  be 
made  indefinite  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  that 
within  the  next  90  days  certain  readjustments  will  be 
made.  w.  L.  c. 
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Government  Takes  Over  Ship  Plants 

Following  the  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ship- 
building Co.  and  the  New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co.,  both 
of  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  and  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Ship- 
building Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  Government  has 
assumed  control  of  the  Gloucester  City  works,  effective 
Dec,  17.  Employees  have  been  given  the  opportunity 
of  signing  for  a  six  months'  period,  with  increase  wage 
of  50  cents  per  day  and  draft  exempt.  The  bonus  sys- 
tem which  has  been  operative  will  be  abolished,  and 
employees  placed  upon  a  similar  basis  as  those  em- 
ployed at  the  Government  navy  yards.  It  is  said  that 
the  Government  has  taken  over  the  plants  on  the  basis 
of  time  plus  material  plus  10  per  cent  profit.  The 
plant  of  the  New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Co.,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  will  be  rushed  to  completion. 
•The  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.  works  have  been 
giving  employment  to  upward  of  3000  hands,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  number  will  be  rapidly  increased. 


The  Pattern  Makers'  Association  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district  has  demanded,  effective  Jan.  1,  80  cents  per 
hr.  in  manufacturing  shops  and  90  cents  per  hr. 
in  jobbing  shops.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Association  of  Pittsburgh  has  unanimously 
decided  that  these  increases  are  unwarranted,  and  that 
the  present  rate  of  wage  be  maintained,  and  no  answer 
be  made  to  the  demand.  The  jobbing  shops  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  have  unanimously  concurred  in  this 
action.  The  concerns  named  below  have  recently  joined 
the  Employers'  Association  of  Pittsburgh  as  follows: 
Sigwart  &  Rolston  Machinery  Works,  Chas.  E.  Dixon 
&  Son,  and  Iron  City  Products  Co.,  all  of  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Accident  Hazards  of  Sheet  Mills 

In  discussing  a  paper  on  "Safe  Practices  in  Sheet 
Mills"  presented  at  the  recent  congress  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  J.  M.  Woltz,  safety  director  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  stated  that 
as  a  result  of  their  experience  fingers  were  the  part 
of  the  body  most ,  likely  to  meet  with  an  accident. 
These  injuries  were  divided  into  cuts,  bruises,  burns 
and  crushes  and  were  followed  by  the  forearm  with 
cuts,  burns  and  bruises.  Cramps,  he  stated,  although 
they  could  hardly  be  classed  as  accidents,  were  one  of 
the  most  serious  hazards  of  sheet  mill  operation.  A 
solution  of  this  last  problem  was  educating  the  em- 
ployee to  see  the  need  of  right  care  of  the  body,  the  use 
of  proper  food  and  drink.  In  an  accompanying  table  the 
number  of  accidents  occurring  from  Jan.  1,  1915,  to 
June  30,  1917,  are  tabulated,  according  to  the  parts  of 
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the  body,  together  with  the  number  of  days  lost. 
The  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  cramp  cases 
in  1916  over  1915  was  due  in  part  to  the  reduced 
operating  force,  but  was  also  brought  about  by  the 
installation  of  a  set  of  grates  in  the  standing  on  the 
catcher  side  of  each  pair  of  rolls  that  permitted  a 
stream  of  cool  air  under  low  pressure,  to  flow  upward 
continuously.  Medical  examination  before  employment 
also  was  a  contributing  factor  in  the  reduction,  since 
it  prevented  the  employment  of  men  unable  to  stand 
the  work.  Other  hazards  that  had  to  be  corrected  were 
piling  sheet  bars  and  finished  sheets  too  high  and 
accidents  in  the  handling  and  transportation  of  sheets 
and  sheet  bars.  These  last  have  been  solved  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  cradles  or  hooks  for  crane 
operations  and  tractors  for  trucks. 


Witnesses  Agree  on  Important  Points 

Senate  Committee  Finds  General  Approval  of  Remodel- 
ing the  Lee-Enfield  Rifle— Rapid  Progress  Being  Made 
at    Various   Plants— Causes    for    Delays    Discussed 


Washington,  Dec.  24. — Highly  interesting  details 
of  the  great  problem  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  viewed 
from  the  manufacturing  standpoint,  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  investigation  by  the  Senate 
Military  Committee  which,  so  far  as  this  branch  of 
the  War  Department  is  concerned,  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  testimony  of  five  high  officials 
of  the  leading  ordnance  manufacturing  concerns,  each 
of  them  an  expert,  is  unanimous  upon  the  point  that  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  acted  wisely  in  causing  the  Lee- 
Enfield  rifle  to  be  remodeled  to  fit  the  Springfield 
ammunition;  that  this  ammunition  is  far  superior  to 
the  British,  having  a  velocity  50  per  cent  greater  and 
a  proportionately  flatter  trajectory;  and  that  the 
Browning  machine  gun  finally  adopted  as  the  leading 
type  for  the  arming  of  the  American  forces  is  the  best 
weapon  of  its  kind  ever  invented.  The  Ordnance  Bureau 
was  sharply  criticised  by  one  of  the  manufacturers  be- 
cause, before  it  had  an  available  appropriation,  it  gave 
no  encouragement  to  his  company  to  begin  the  manu- 
facture of  a  machine  gun  since  found  undesirable  for 
trench  work,  and  a  sixth  witness  repeated  to  the  com- 
mittee charges  published  sometime  ago  by  a  technical 
journal  that,  pending  the  standardization  of  the  En- 
field rifles  ordered  for  the  United  States,  certain  em- 
ployees of  one  of  the  plants  were  practically  idle  al- 
though still  under  pay.  The  witnesses  examined  in- 
cluded Henry  S.  Kimball,  president  of  the  Reming^ton 
Metallic  Arms  Co.;  Lewis  Stoddard,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation;  J.  E.  Otter- 
son,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Co.;  B.  M.  W.  Hanson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Colt  Arms  Co.,  and  Fred.  H.  Colvin, 
editor  of  the  American  Machinist. 

The  State  of   Preparedness 

The  net  results  of  the  inquiry  into  the  operations 
of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  have  shown  a  state  of  pre- 
paredness far  greater  than  was  believed  at  the  outset 
as  to  heavy  artillery,  machine  guns,  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion and  the  salient  fact  has  been  fully  developed  that 
the  producers  of  all  this  material  are  now  building 
up  to  maximum  capacity  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  wit- 
nesses were  substantially  agreed  that  the  manufacture 
of  ordnance  material  of  all  kinds  is  a  process  slow  in 
the  inception  and  that  to  have  provided  adequate  sup- 
plies for  the  arming  of  a  large  force  during  the  first 
few  months  following  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  would  have  involved  the  placing  of  orders 
for  the  preliminary  work,  if  not  for  actual  production, 
long  before  Congress  authorized  the  making  of  con- 
tracts. There  was  substantial  agreement  among  the 
witnesses  concerning  the  delays  resulting  from  the 
re-chambering  of  the  Enfield  rifle  to  fit  the  United 
States  ammunition  and  because  of  the  decision  of  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  to  secure  a  higher  percentage  of  inter- 
changeability  in  the  parts  of  the  rifle,  but  Mr.  Otterson, 
who  gave  the  committee  the  clearest  statement  of  this 
transaction  which  it  has  yet  been  able  to  secure,  frankly 
admitted  that  while,  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint, 
he  did  not  consider  the  increaHcd  interchangeability 
secured  worth  the  time  lost,  nevertheless,  the  decision 
of  the  matter  "should  rest  on  the  judgment  of  a  military 
man  and  not  on  the  judgment  of  a  manufacturer." 

ReminKton  Rifle  Contract 

President  Kimball  of  the  Remington  Metallic  Arms 
Co,  told  the  committee  about  the  contract  for  rifles 
which  his  company  had  entered  Into  with  the  Ordnance 
Bureau.  The  number  of  rifles  aMnlgno<l  to  his  company 
was  stated  by  the  witness,  but  at  the  direction  of  Chair- 
man Chamberlain  was  stricken  from  the  record  as  con- 
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fidential  military  information.  Before  taking  on  the 
American  contract  the  Remington  company  had  made 
400,000  rifles  for  the  English  Government  and  had  a 
capacity  of  3000  per  day.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
approved  model  of  the  Lee-Enfield  rifle  adopted  by  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  differed  from  the  English  rifle  in 
caliber  and  in  certain  other  respects  it  became  neces- 
sary after  completing  the  company's  British  contract  to 
change  its  gages,  dies  and  machinery  in  order  to  make 
the  American  rifle.  It  was  also  necessary,  Mr.  Kimball 
said,  to  modify  the  gages  and  certain  other  devices 
to  standardize  the  output  of  the  Remington  company 
with  that  of  the  two  other  concerns  also  making  Lee- 
Enfield  rifies  for  the  Ordnance  Bureau. 

The  English  contract  for  rifles  was  not  completed 
until  July  21  and  although  the  Ordnance  Department 
began  negotiations  for  the  modified  Lee-Enfield  rifle 
in  April,  soon  after  war  was  declared,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  begin  the  work  of  changing  the  equipment 
until  July  and  deliveries  could  not  be  begun  until 
October.  The  Remington  company,  Mr.  Kimball  said, 
hesitated  to  enter  into  a  contract  in  advance  of  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  which  was  not  made  until 
June  15,  about  two  months  after  the  Ordnance  Bureau 
began  negotiations. 

"I  do  not  wish,"  said  Mr.  Kimball,  "to  give  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  delay  in  making  the  contracts 
themselves,  as  it  was  a  very  active  operation  from  April 
up  until  July  to  determine  the  character  of  the  rifle. 
It  was  due  to  necessary  deliberation  between  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  and  the  Ordnance  Department  that 
these  matters  of  design  were  not  settled  earlier  and  I 
do  not  think  they  could  have  been  settled  much  earlier 
than  was  actually  done." 

Replying  to  Senator  Hitchcock  Mr.  Kimball  said  that 
if  the  Ordnance  Bureau  had  decided  to  go  on  manufac- 
turing the  Lee-Enfield  rifle  for  the  United  States  on 
the  same  plans  and  specifications  that  had  been  used 
for  the  British  Government  deliveries  naturally  would 
have  been  begun  earlier  and  would  have  been  prac- 
tically continuous  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
the  British  contract.  The  results,  however,  would  not 
have  been  as  satisfactory  for  the  reason  that  the  British 
rifle  uses  an  ammunition  different  from  that  of  the 
American  Lee-Enfield  and  the  Springfield  which  has  a 
much  higher  velocity  and  a  lower  trajectory. 

At  this  juncture,  Vice-President  Tyler  of  the  Rem- 
ington company  explained  to  the  committee  the  differ- 
ence between  the  English  and  American  Enfield  rifles. 

Given  Greater  Range 

Answering  a  question  by  Senator  Hitchcock,  Mr. 
Tyler  said  that  the  American  ammunition  gave  the 
modified  Lee-Enfield  rifle  a  much  greater  range  than 
the  English  rifle,  the  gain  being  from  500  to  800  yards. 
The  increased  velocity  gave  a  lower  trajectory  and  much 
greater  shocking  power. 

"Is  it  conceded,  then,"  asked  Senator  Wadsworth, 
"that  the  modified  Enfield  rifle  that  you  are  now  making 
for  the  United  States  Government  is  a  better  rifle  than 
you  are  making  for  the  British  Government?" 

"I  believe  it  is,  without  any  question,"  replied  Mr. 
Tyler. 

"So  that  the  only   question   left  to  be  decided   is 

whether  the  change  was  actually  worth  while  in  view 

of  the  emergency?" 

"I  think  the  change  was  decidedly  advisable." 

At  this  juncture,  Senator  Wadsworth  submitted  to 

Mr.  Kimball  a  long  carefully  formulated  question.    He 

said: 

"As  preliminary  to  my  question  let  me  state,  what  I 
think   must  be  conceded  to   be  an   axiom   in  the  war. 
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namely,  that  the  fewer  complications  with  respect  to 
interchangeability  of  supplies  the  better  for  the  Army, 
and  conceding  that  the  French,  British  and  American 
armies,  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible,  should  be 
considered  one  army  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
maximum  efficiency,  and  also  conceding  that,  due  to  the 
fact  that  England  and  France  had  to  go  to  war  on  a 
moment's  notice  with  a  good  deal  of  their  equipment 
already  standardized  and  adopted,  it  was  therefore  im- 
possible for  them  to  make  any  essential  changes  in 
order  to  establish  uniformity,  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible for  us,  having  in  view  this  war  for  two  and  a  half 
years  with  the  handicaps  of  that  very  lack  of  uni- 
formity well  displayed  and  perfectly  apparent — would 
it  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have  made  plans  and 
preparations  reasonably  in  advance  of  the  war,  so  that 
if  we  were  called  into  it  we  would  have  gone  into  it 
with  small  arms  using  ammunition  uniform  either  with 
the  British  or  French  and  thus  have  avoided  adding 
still  further  to  the  complications?" 

"If  your  policy  of  preparedness  had  been  started 
early  enough  it  would  have  been  possible,"  replied  Mr. 
Kimball. 

"Would  it  have  been  possible  from  Feb.  17,  1917?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Would  it  have  been  possible  from  Aug.  29,  1916?" 

"No,  sir." 

The  committee  took  up  the  subject  of  machine  guns. 

Browning  Gun  Tests 

"Are  you  familiar  with  the  Browning  gun  as  it  be- 
haved in  tests?" 

"We  had  our  representative  see  that  gun  in  tests," 
answered  Mr.  Kimball,  "and  he  considered  it  the  finest 
gun  he  had  ever  seen.  He  witnessed  a  complete  test 
for  accuracy  and  stability  and  functioning;  also  the 
sand  test  and  all  of  the  prescribed  tests  by  the  depart- 
ment. By  the  sand  test  I  mean  burying  it  in  sand  and 
then  starting  it  into  operation,  making  it  free  itself. 
It  is  a  very  severe  test  in  the  operation  of  a  gun  and  we 
understand  from  our  representative  that  the  results 
were  remarkable  under  those  conditions. 

"This  is  a  brand  new  patent,"  suggested  Senator 
McKellar,  "and  the  gun  has  never  been  used"  in  any 
warfare?" 

"That  is  true,"  responded  Mr.  Kimball,  "but  Mr. 
Browning  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  gun-maker 
in  the  world.  We  are  using  his  designs  In  sporting  guns 
at  this  moment  and  we  have  never  found  Mr.  Brown- 
ing to  fail  in  any  gun  he  puts  into  our  hands  as  a 
finished  article." 

"Is  that  the  general  opinion  among  all  manufac- 
turers?" 

"I  think  that  is  the  opinion  of  every  gun  manufac- 
turer in  the  world." 

The  next  witness  heard  by  the  committee  was  Lewis 
Stoddard,  vice-president  of  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Cor- 
poration of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Mr.  Stoddard  said  his 
company,  in  addition  to  its  plant  at  New  Haven,  had 
recently  acquired  another  plant  known  as  the  Hopkins 
&  Allen  plant  at  Norwich.  At  the  present  time  the 
New  Haven  establishment  had  a  contract  for  a  large 
number  of  aircraft  guns  of  a  type  designed  in  the 
plant  but  had  previously  delivered  several  thousand 
improved  Colt  machine  guns  of  the  lever  type. 

"During  the  first  week  in  May,  we  presented  for 
test  two  guns  at  Springfield  and  shortly  after  we  re- 
ceived an  order  for  2500  guns.  In  the  meantime  we 
had  been  obliged  to  keep  our  factory  going  so  we  had 
simply  taken  a  gamble  on  making  the  guns  without  any 
orders.  We  made  2650  guns  for  Russia  which  we  had 
no  order  for  and  then  when  Russia  looked  like  a  pretty 
poor  customer  we  started  in  making  guns  for  the 
United  States." 

"What  was  the  reason  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
your  make?"  asked  Senator  Hitchcock. 

"I  do  not  know;  they  bought  2500,  but  that  was  all 
they  wanted.  We  ran  over  400  guns  that  are  left  in 
the  factory  now.  They  do  not  want  them.  They 
are  using  our  guns  around  the  training  camps." 

Marlin   Aircraft   Gun 

"Your  testimony  to-day  is  the  first  intimation,"  said 
Senator  Wadsworth,  "that  the  committee  has  received 


that  another  type  of  gun  than  the  Vickers  and  Brown- 
ing and  Lewis  has  been  ordered  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  large  quantities.  I  refer  to  the  Marlin  air- 
craft gun." 

"Yes,  we  have  a  contract  for  a  large  number  from 
the  Army  and  a  smaller  number  from  the  Navy.  The 
Aircraft  Board  wanted  to  make  the  contract  with  us 
and  I  understood  that  all  our  negotiations  were  to  be 
carried  on  with  that  board,  but  suddenly  it  was  switched 
over  to  the  Ordnance  Department." 

J.  E.  Otterson,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  told  the  com- 
mittee about  the  contract  which  his  company  had  re- 
ceived for  225,000  Lee-Enfield  rifles  rechambered  to 
shoot  Springfield  ammunition.  Since  this  contract  was 
let,  the  company  has  received  an  order  for  an  additional 
100,000  and  is  also  manufacturing  light  Browning  ma- 
chine guns  and  ammunition  for  both  rifles  and  Colt 
automatic  pistols. 

Winchester's  Work  on  Rifles 

"On  April  23  I  issued  orders  to  the  shops  of  the 
Winchester  company  to  proceed  with  the  manufacture 
of  10,000  rifles,"  said  Mr.  Otterson,  "but  this  was  done- 
on  our  own  responsibility  and  without  any  contract  or 
order  or  any  statement  that  we  would  get  an  order. 
On  May  9  the  sample  rifles  of  the  respective  manufac- 
turers were  submitted  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Springfield  arsenal  for  test  and  they  functioned  properly 
and  were  held  to  be  satisfactory  with  one  or  two  minor 
criticisms  applying  to  each  rifle.  On  May  11  the  con- 
tract form  and  specification  had  been  agreed  to  as  be- 
tween the  parties  concerned  and  the  contracts  were 
ready  for  execution.  On  May  16  on  the  basis  of  the 
existing  understanding  we  issued  instructions  to  the 
shops  of  the  Winchester  company  to  proceed  to  manu- 
facture these  rifles  and  to  build  up  to  maximum  ca- 
pacity as  rapidly  as  possible.  On  May  24,  we  received 
written  instructions  from  Gen.  Crozier  to  the  effect 
that  the  War  Department  intended  placing  an  order 
with  us  for  225,000  rifles." 

An  Editor's  Criticism 

Fred  H.  Colvin,  editor  of  the  American  Machinist, 
repeated  to  the  committee  the  criticisms  heretofore 
made  in  that  publication  directed  against  the  officers  of 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  for  imposing  what  he  declared 
were  too  rigid  rifle  specifications,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  interchangeability.  The  requirements  for 
interchangeability  of  parts,  he  said,  delayed  production 
three  months  during  the  past  summer  and  while  this 
matter  was  under  consideration  one  private  factory 
retained  on  its  payroll  a  considerable  number  of  men 
employed  on  a  cost-plus-profit  contract  who  played 
checkers  while  waiting  for  work  held  up.  Mr.  Colvin 
also  made  a  general  criticism  of  Government  arsenal 
methods,  declaring  that  the  Springfield  arsenal  has 
some  machinery  that  is  50  years  old. 

Vice-president  B.  M.  W.  Hanson,  of  the  Colt  Arms 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  said  the  United  States  arsenals 
compare  very  favorably  with  foreign  government  es- 
tablishments and  American  private  factories.  The 
chief  difficulty  experienced  by  the  executives  of  the 
United  States  arsenals  was  the  big  labor  turnover. 
Skilled  workmen  were  constantly  leaving  the  arsenals, 
thereby  reducing  their  efficiency. 

Mr.  Hanson  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  produc- 
tion of  rifles  for  the  American  army  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  adoption  of  the  modified  Enfield,  which 
is  now  much  superior  to  the  rifles  of  the  Allies  and 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  Germany.  American  am- 
munition, also  he  said,  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
Allies. 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chine guns,  Mr.  Hanson  said  the  American  producers 
had  had  practically  no  encouragement  from  the  United 
States  Government,  most  of  their  orders  coming  from 
abroad.  Answering  questions  by  Senator  Wadsworth, 
he  said  that  if  machine  guns  had  been  promptly  ordered 
when  the  Government  went  into  the  war,  General 
Pershing's  machine  gun  units  would  not  be  required  to 
use  French  arms  and  ammunition.  w.  L.  c. 
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STEEL   PRICES    UNCHANGED 


War  Industries  Board  So  Recommends  to 
the  President 


More  New  Prices  from  the  Producers'  Committee 
— Further  Scramble  for  Pig  Iron 

In  the  closing  days  of  1917  the  steel  trade  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  will  enter  the 
new  year  free  from  the  fear  that  present  price 
schedules  may  be  overturned.  The  War  Industries 
Board,  after  a  conference  on  Saturday  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  recommended  to  the 
President  the  indefinite  extension  after  Jan.  1  of 
the  prices  promulgated  late  in  September  and  those 
built  upon  them  in  the  past  three  months. 

It  is  expected  that  the  President  will  issue  a 
proclamation  shortly,  extending  the  operation  of  the 
present  schedule.  Whether  a  definite  period  will 
be  named  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  believed  that 
some  readjustments  will  come  within  the  next 
ninety  days. 

Recent  rumors  of  a  sentiment  in  a  part  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  favor  of  some  reduc- 
tion in  pig  iron  led  to  a  meeting  of  merchant  pro- 
ducers in  New  York  Dec.  20,  at  which  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  present  the  case  of  the  smaller 
furnaces.  It  was  urged  that  a  reduction  in  price 
would  cause  some  of  them  to  close  down  and  only 
aggravate  the  existing  famine  in  pig  iron. 

The  manufacturers'  committee  on  steel  and 
steel  products  made  an  important  announcement  of 
additional  prices  this  week,  putting  forging  ingots 
at  $73  per  ton,  splice  bars  and  tie  plates  at  3.25c. 
per  pound,  rail  steel  bars  at  3c.,  steel  spikes  at 
3.90c.,  iron  spikes  at  4.50c.,  track  bolts  at  4.90c.  and 
cut  nails  at  $4  per  keg,  and  fixing  schedules  on 
steel  castings  and  cast-iron  pipe.  Some  of  the  above 
products  had  been  gradually  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  new  market  basis,  so  that  the  formal  an- 
nouncement meant  no  abrupt  change.  On  cast-iron 
pipe  the  official  $49,  Birmingham,  and  $55.35,  New 
York,  for  6-in,  pipe  are  but  fractionally  below  the 
recent  market. 

The  committee's  action  on  old  material  is  an 
attempt  to  cope  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems in  the  trade.  In  view  of  the  development  that 
with  a  fixed  price  railroads  and  other  HcllerH  would 
deal  with  consumers  direct  In  order  to  get  the  max- 
imum, the  committee  recommends  a  commission  of 
not  to  exceed  SVz  pc  cent  to  recognized  scrap 
dealers  or  brokers.  Various  forms  of  scrap  not 
regulated  heretofore  are  added  to  the  official  list. 

The  precedent  of  a  quiet  holiday  week  in  pig 
iron  is  broken,  as  the  real  effect  of  the  fuel  shortage 
is  brought  home  to  consumers.  Steel  production 
has  been  kept  up  this  year  by  drawing  on  pig-iron 
stocks.  Now  that  these  are  gone  there  is  a  scramble 
for  iron  that  would  by  this  timo  have  sent  prices 


skyward  but  for  Government  regulation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Central  Western  steel  companies  would 
now  be  buying  fully  250,000  tons  of  basic  iron  to 
make  up  their  shortages  if  it  could  be  had. 

In  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West  there  is  active 
inquiry  for  basic,  foundry  and  malleable  irons. 
Steel  companies  are  seeking  merchant  iron  as  their 
ovioi  furnace  outputs  are  cut  down,  and  some  foun- 
dry firms  having  Government  contracts  are  facing 
the  necessity  of  calling  on  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide them  with  pig  iron.  This  would  mean  that 
iron  already  sold  would  be  requisitioned,  and  that 
some  foundries  turning  out  less  essential  products 
would  go  without.  The  fuel  shortage  has  already 
gone  to  the  point  of  curtailing  the  output  of  a 
number  of  foundries.  The  situation  simply  repre- 
sents the  gradual  tightening  of  the  lines  in  the 
absorption  of  iron  and  steel  for  war  needs. 

In  the  past  week  the  steel  plants  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  at  Pittsburgh  and  in  the  two  Valleys 
made  about  an  85  per  cent  output.  Independent 
companies  ran  at  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity. As  an  oflfset  to  the  coke  and  coal  shortage, 
some  plants  at  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  will  be 
idle  all  of  this  week  for  repairs  and  stock  taking. 
Chicago  reports  the  fuel  situation  unrelieved  and 
causing  much  anxiety. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  24. 
The  mild  weather  of  the  past  week  or  more  has 
helped  to  relieve  the  railroad  congestion  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  situation  is  still  very  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  The  coal  supply  is  also  slightly  better, 
due  to  efforts  of  the  committee  on  fuel  and  the  oper- 
ating committee  of  the  eastern  railroads  to  move  coal 
more  promptly,  and  some  plants  that  were  very  short 
of  coal  in  the  first  part  of  last  week  were  able  to  run 
nearly  full  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  One  thing 
that  is  going  to  help  the  railroads  and  the  coal  situa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  some  steel  plants  in  the  Youngs- 
town and  Pittsburgh  districts  will  probably  be  idle 
all  this  week  for  absolutely  necessary  repairs  and 
for  stock  taking.  A  shut  down  of  a  considerable 
number  of  plants  for  a  week  would  certainly  do 
much  to  help  the  situation  in  cars  and  coal  supply, 
as  it  would  give  the  railroads  a  chance  to  move 
the  thousands  of  loaded  cars  now  lying  in  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  yards.  It  is  said  that  last  week  the  . 
steel  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  made  about  an 
85  per  cent  output  of  steel  ingots,  but  some  of  the 
independent  plants,  notably  in  the  Youngstown  district, 
were  not  able  to  operate  to  more  than  50  to  75  per  cent 
of  capacity.  There  are  still  a  considerable  number  of 
blast  furnaces  banked  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Youngs- 
town districts  for  lack  of  coke,  and  the  great  scarcity 
in  supply  of  open-hearth  scrap  is  also  commencing  to 
affect  operations  of  open-hearth  steel  plants,  as  some 
concerns  are  running  short  of  scrap  and  find  it  impos- 
Mihle  to  get  shipments  in  fast  enough  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  chances  now  are  that  the  output  of  steel 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year  will  be  very  much  under 
normal  capacity.  With  the  contemplated  shut  down, 
Hhortage  in  cars  and  coal,  and  also  in  pig  iron,  the 
output  of  the  steel  mills  is  certain  to  be  restricted 
over  the  next  ten  days  fully  25  per  cent,  and  it 
may  run  50   per  cent.     In  the   meantime,  the  amount 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  "Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  E^rly  Delivery 

^T    .,           ,    „r-  Dec.  24,  Dec.  19,  Nov.  21, 

Dec.  24,  Dec.  19,  Nov.  21,  Dec.  27,  Sheets,   Nails  and  Wire,  1917.  1917.  1917. 

Pig  Iron,    Per  Gross  Ton :        1917.       1917.       1917.       1916.  Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

No.    2   X,   Philadelphia.  .  .    $34.25     $34.25     $34.25     $29.50  Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  P'gh  5.00  5.00  5.00 

No.    2.    Valley    furnace.  .  .      33.00       33.00       33.00        31.00  Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh  6.25  6.25  6.25 

No.    2   Southern,   Cin'ti...      35.90        35.90        35.90        25.90  Wire   nails,    Pittsburgh...  3.50  3.50  3.50 

No.    2,   Birmingham.    Ala.      33.00        33.00       33.00        23.00                Cut    nails,    Pittsburgh 4-00  4.50  ... 

No.   2,  furnace.  Chicago*.      33.00       33.00       33.00       30.00  Fence   wire,    base,    P'gh..  3.25  3.25  3.25 

Basic,   del'd,   eastern   Pa..      33.75       33.75        33.75       30.00  Barb   wire,   galv..   P'gh...  4.35  4.35  4.35 

Basic,  Vallev  furnace 33.00        33.00        33.00       30.00 

Bessemer.    Pittsburgh 37.25        37.25        37.25        35.95  Old  Material,    Per  Gross  Ton : 

Malleable   Bess.,    Ch'go*..      35.50        33.50       33.50        30.00  '  .0^  «n  ♦o,  aa  .or  aa 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh..      32.75        32.75        32.75        29.95                Iron    rails.   Chicago $37.00  $37.00  $35.00 

L.   S.  charcoal,  Chicago..      37.50       37.50        37.50       31.75  Iron   rails,    Philadelphia.  .  38.00  38.00  38.00 

Carwheels,  Chicago   aJ.OO  31. aO  30.00 

Hails    Rillptn    f^ir        Per  rrnsa  Ton  •  Carwheels,   Philadelphia..  SUM  34.00  33.00 

KailS,  BllieiS,  eiC^      Per  Gross  Ton.  Heavy  steel  scrap.  P'gh.  .  30.00  30.00  29.00 

Bess    rails,  heavy,  at  mill      $38.00  Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  2J>.00  28.00  26.00 

O -h'  rails,  heavv.  at  mill       40.00  Heavy   steel   scrap,    Ch'go  28.50  28.50  28.00 

Bess     billets.    Pittsburgh.    $47.50     $47.50     $47.50        60.00  No.    1   cast.    Pittsburgh...  30.00  30.00  26.00 

O -h     billets     Pittsburgh.      47.50        47.50        47.50        60.00  No.  1  cast.  Philadelphia.  .  30.00  31.00  31.00 

O.-h.  sheet  bars.  P'gh 51.00       51.00       51.00       60.00  No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  net  ton)  25.50  24.50  23.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh     60.00       60.00        60.00        80.00                No.  1  RR.  wrot,  I'hila 35.00  35.00  35.00 

O.-h!    billets,    Phila 47.50       47.50         60.00  No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)  31.25  31.25  31.00 

Wire  rods.  Pittsburgh 57.00       57.00        57.00       70.00 

Coke,  Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  Furnace   coke,    prompt. . .  $6.00  $6.00  $6.00 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents.     Cents.     Cents.     Cents.            Furnace    coke,    future 6.00  6.00  6.00 

„  „o,.        „ -.0^        -./.or        o,rn  Foundry    coke,    prompt...  7.00  7.00  7.00 

Iron    bars,    Philadelphia..       3.685        3.685        3.685        3.159              Foundry  coke    future 7.00  7.00  7.00 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh 3.50  3.50  3.50  3.25 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 3.50          3.50          3.50          3.00  MAfnls 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh.  .  .        2.90         2.90         2.90         3.00  meiais. 

Steel  bars.  New  York 3.095       3.095       3.095       3.169  Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :    Cents,  Cents.  Cents. 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.  .        3.25          3.25          3.25          4.25  ^  „„  ^„  „„  ^^  „„  ^„ 

Tank  plates,   New  York.  .        3.445        3.445         ...          4.419  Lake  copper,  New  York.  .  23.50  23.50  23.50 

Beams,   etc.,   Pittsburgh..        3.00          3.00          3.00          3.25  Electrolytic  copper,  N.   Y.  23.50  23.50  23.50 

Beams,   etc.,    New  York..        3.195        3.195        3.195        3.419              Spelter,    St.    Louis T.76  7.50  7.75 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  P'gh       2.90          2.90          2.90          2.85                Spelter.    New    York 8.00  7.75  8.00 

Skelp,  sheared  steel.  P'gh       3.25          3.25          3.25          3.00                Lead,  St.  Louis 6.35  6.25  6.37% 

Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh..        3.50          3.50          3.50          3.25                Lead,    New    York 6.50  6.40  6.50 

Tin.    New    York 85.50  85.50  77  00 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  Antimony   (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  15.00  15.00  13.75 

In  the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton.  Tin  plate.  lOO-lb.-box,  P'gh.  $7.75  $7.75  $7.75 
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of  new  business  being  placed  in  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts is  very  light.  Consumers  will  put  off  as  much 
as  possible  the  making  of  new  purchases  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  this  it 
is  very  hard  to  find  material  of  any  kind  that  con- 
sumers can  get  for  prompt  delivery.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  buy  pig  iron  or  semi-finished  steel,  and 
it  is  also  very  hard  to  get  coke.  The  shortage  in 
supply  of  pig  iron  is  seriously  restricting  output  at  all 
the  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  at  many  inde- 
pendent steel  plants  as  well.  The  different  sub-com- 
mittees on  steel  products  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  have  recently  named  prices  on  some  ad- 
ditional finished  steel  articles,  and  have  also  made 
rulings  on  other  commodities,  all  of  which  are  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  whole  situation  in  the 
steel  trade  is  likely  to  continue  quiet  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  belief  is  strong  here  that  no 
important  changes  in  prices  on 'pig  iron,  semi-finished 
steel  and  finished  steel  products  will  be  made  on  Jan.  1, 
by  the  War  Industries  Board.  Any  revision  in  steel 
prices  to  a  lower  basis,  would  work  great  injury  to  the 
trade  at  this  time,  and  this  is  probably  recognized  by 
those  having  to  do  with  these  matters. 

Pig  Iron. — The  famine  in  pig  iron  that  has  existed 
in  this  district  for  several  months  shows  no  signs  of 
abating.  The  new  inquiry  is  not  so  active,  but  this  no 
doubt  comes  from  the  fact  that  consumers  found  it  im- 
possible to  pick  up  any  iron  and  have  simply  retired 
from  the  market.  The  purchasing  agent  of  one  local 
steel  company  said  recently  that  he  was  quite  sure 
prices  on  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  would  be  close  to 
$100  per  ton  now  were  it  not  for  the  Government  con- 
trol of  the  market.  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that 
the  recent  fixing  of  the  price  of  $33  for  pig  iron  brought 
about  a  large  expansion  in  consumption,  and  that  this, 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  present  famine  in  the 
supply.  Some  fair-sized  lots  of  No.  2  foundry  and 
forge  iron  have  recently  been  shipped  into  this  market 
from  the  South.  The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  has  been 
in  the  market  recently  for  basic  iron  for  its  open-hearth 
steel  plant  at  Lowellville,  Ohio,  and  in  fact  all  of  the 


steel  companies  here  would  buy  any  quantities  of  Bes- 
semer and  basic  iron  that  could  be  had.  We  note  sales 
of  about  27,000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron  for  delivery  over 
the  first  half  of  next  year  at  $36.30,  Valley  furnace,  and 
5000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  the  same  delivery  at  $33, 
Valley  furnace.  We  note  sales  of  9000  tons  of  broken 
ingot  molds  for  delivery  over  first  half  of  next  year  at 
$30  to  $36  delivered  to  consumers  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  There  are  still  18  to  20  blast  furnaces  in  the 
Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  and  New  Castle  districts 
banked  for  lack  of  coke,  and  most  of  these  will  likely 
stay  out  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Several  con- 
sumers of  foundry  iron  have  been  able  recently  to  place 
contracts  for  their  needs  for  first  half  of  1918  at  the 
regular  price  of  $34,  Valley  furnace. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Basic  pig  iron,  $33;  Bessemer, 
$36.30;  gray  forge,  $32;  No.  2  foundry,  $33;  No.  3  foundry, 
$32.50,  and  malleable  Bessemer,  $33.50,  all  per  gross  ton  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  districts  being  95c.  per  ton. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. — There  is  nothing  new  to  re- 
port in  the  local  situation  in  semi-finished  steel.  A 
price  of  $73  per  ton  on  forging  ingots,  Pittsburgh  has 
been  fixed  by  the  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  Products 
and  approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  Gov- 
ernment demand  for  shell  steel  is  steadily  getting 
heavier  and  is  taking  very  close  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  some  of  the  larger  open-hearth  steel  mills. 
Recently  the  Army  Ordnance  Department  distributed 
additional  orders  for  400,000  tons  of  shell  steel.  None 
of  the  steel  mills  has  any  steel  to  sell  in  the  shape  of 
billets  or  sheet  bars,  but  on  the  contrary  all  are  run- 
ning short  of  steel  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  pig 
iron  and  heavy  melting  scrap.  As  noted  before,  soft 
Bessemer  steel  is  being  used  whenever  possible  in  place 
of  basic  open-hearth. 

We  quote  4  x  4  in.  soft  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
at  $47.50,  sheet  bars  $51,  forging  ingots  $73,  and  forging 
billets  $60  base,  all  f.o.b.  at  mill,  Pitt.sburgh  or  Youngstown. 

Ferroalloys. — The  new  inquiry  for  alloys  is  very  quiet, 
consumers  evidently  being  covered  over  the  next  several 
months.  We  note  a  sale  of  150  tons  of  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon,  equal  deliveries  in  first  half  of  next  year, 
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at  $170  per  ton  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  We  quote  80  per  cent 
domestic  ferromanganese  at  $250,  but  on  a  firm  offer 
this  price  might  be  shaded  $5  to  $10  per  ton.  We  quote 
18  to  22  per  cent  spiegeleisen  at  $65  to  $70  delivered 
and  50  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $165  to  $170  delivered. 

We  now  quote  9  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  at  $54,  10 
per  cent  $55,  11  per  cent  $58.30,  12  per  cent  $61.60.  We  quote 
6  per  cent  silvery  iron  $40,  7  per  cent  $42,  8  per  cent  $44.50, 

9  per  cent  $47,  10  per  cent  $50.  Three  dollars  per  gross  ton 
advance  for  each  1  per  cent  silicon  for  11  per  cent  and  over. 
All  the  above  prices  are  f.o.b.  maker's  furnace,  Jackson  or 
New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  these  furnaces  having  a  uniform 
freight  rate  of  $2  per  gross  ton,  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 

Structural  Material. — It  is  said  that  within  the  past 
week  the  Government  has  placed  8000  to  10,000  tons 
of  structural  steel  work,  but  details  of  these  contracts 
are  not  given  out.  The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  the 
Alliance,  Ohio,  company  which  recently  placed  4000 
tons  of  shapes  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  will  need 
about  3000  tons  more  for  four  or  five  new  shops  it  in- 
tends to  build.  The  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  has  taken 
950  tons  for  a  crane  runway  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  and  the  American  Bridge  Co.  has  taken  300  tons 
of  bridge  work  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Inquiries 
in  the  market  include  1900  tons  for  a  new  steel  bridge 
contemplated  by  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio;  1500  tons  for  a  highway  bridge  for  the 
City  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  900  tons  for  a  municipal 
light  plant  at  Cleveland.  Local  fabricators  say  that 
new  inquiry  aside  from  Government  work  is  very  quiet. 
We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  3c.  at 
mill,  the  regular  Government  price.  Local  structural 
steel  mills  are  filled  up  for  some  months. 

Steel  Rails. — Very  little  is  being  done  in  new  light 
rails,  but  there  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  re-rolled  rails.  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  are  re- 
ported to  be  filled  up  on  standard  sections  and  light 
rails  for  a  year  or  more. 

We  quote  cold-rolled  strip  steel  at  $6.50  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,   terms   30   days,   less   2  per  cent  off  for  cash   in 

10  days,  when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Plates. — The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  recently 
placed  about  6000  tons  of  plates  with  a  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  mill  to  be  shipped  to  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Co.  Plate  mills  in  the  Youngstown  district  are  furnish- 
ing large  quantities  of  material  to  the  Government  and 
work  is  being  rushed  as  fast  as  possible  on  the  new 
plate  mills  being  built  by  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  and 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  These  new  plate 
mills  will  be  large  factors  in  the  plate  market  in  the 
early  summer  next  year.  The  supply  of  plates  for 
prompt  shipment  seems  to  be  getting  less,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  plates  from 
the  Government.  Steel  car  companies  that  are  build- 
ing cars  on  Government  orders  say  they  are  not  getting 
more  than  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  plates 
they  should  be  receiving.  We  quote  %-in.  and  heavier 
sheared  plates  at  3.25c.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  but  local  mills 
say  they  have  practically  none  to  sell  for  prompt 
delivery. 

Sheets. — A  good  part  of  the  output  of  the  sheet 
mills  on  blue  annealed  and  Bessemer  black  sheets  is 
under  contract  for  first  half  of  next  year,  and  on 
galvanized  for  first  quarter.  The  Government  demand 
for  sheets  is  getting  steadily  heavier,  and  it  is  stated 
that  this  month  the  sub-committ«e  on  sheet  steel  has 
distributed  among  the  mills  orders  for  close  to  50,000 
tons  of  sheets  of  various  grades  for  Government  work. 
A  very  large  part  of  thiK  quantity  of  sheets  is  for  ship- 
ment to  France,  for  Government  work  that  is  going  on 
in  that  country.  It  is  expected  that  at  any  time  the 
Government  will  issue  an  order  stopping  shipments  of 
sheets  to  consumers  that  are  not  making  products  es- 
sential to  carrying  on  the  war.  Prices  on  sheets  are 
given  in  detail  on  page  1561. 

Tin  Plate. — There  is  nothing  of  interest  to  report  in 
the  tin  plate  trade.  Mo»t  mills  have  prurtirally  their 
entire  output  sold  for  first  half  of  191H,  whih-  «omo  milh 
have  a  good  part  of  their  output  for  mu-ow]  half  of 
next  year  under  contract,  Th«r  Government  \h  hUW  buy- 
ing fair-sized  quantities  of  tin  plate,  its  ordcrn  being 
distributed  among  the  mills  by  the  sub-committee  on 
tin  plate,  and  arc  rolled  and  shipped  as  promptly  as 


possible.  Some  export  shipments  of  tin  plate  are  being 
made,  but  these  are  mostly  on  old  contracts  placed  a  year 
ago  or  more.  There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  stock 
items  and  several  makers  of  tin  plate  say  their  stocks 
are  lighter  now  than   at  any   time  for  several   years. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Recently  heavy  contracts  for 
steel  bars  for  delivery  over  first  half  of  1918  and  some 
for  delivery  over  all  of  next  year  have  been  placed  by 
the  implement  makers,  at  the  regular  Government 
price  of  2.90c.  at  mill,  Pittsburgh.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  these  contracts  contain  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
at  no  time  will  the  price  of  steel  bars  on  these  contracts 
be  higher  than  the  regular  Government  price.  Specifi- 
cations against  contracts  are  reported  to  be  coming  in 
freely  and  it  is  said  several  of  the  smaller  steel  bar 
mills  are  in  position  to  take  orders  for  fairly  prompt 
delivery.  The  Government  has  fixed  a  price  on  rail 
steel  bars,  rolled  from  old  steel  rails,  of  $3  per  100  lb. 
We  quote  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  $2.90  and  re- 
fined iron  bars  at  $3.50  in  carloads,  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Makers  continue  to  report  quite  an 
active  demand  for  soft  rods,  and  also  for  high-carbon 
rods.  The  export  demand  is  also  heavy,  and  several 
local  makers  are  sending  fairly  heavy  shipments  of 
wire  rods  to  Canada  and  also  to  France  and  Italy  and 
the  Orient.  There  have  been  several  fair-sized  sales 
lately  of  high-carbon  rods  at  $75  to  $85  per  ton,  at 
maker's  mill,  prices  depending  largely  on  the  carbons. 
Local  mills  have  about  all  the  obligations  on  soft  rods 
they  can  take  care  of  in  the  next  two  or  three- months, 
and  one  mill  is  not  seeking  new  orders.  Prices  on 
rods  are  very  firm,  and  are  given  in  detail  on  page 
1561. 

Wire  Products. — The  domestic  demand  for  wire  and 
wire  nails  is  fairly  heavy,  while  the  Government  de- 
mand is  very  active,  and  mills  have  their  output  well 
sold  up  over  first  quarter  of  next  year.  The  demand 
for  basic  open-hearth  steel  is  still  abnormally  heavy, 
and  some  wire  mills  that  have  both  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  steel  plants  are  now  using.  Bessemer  steel  to  a 
large  extent  in  their  wire  mills,  desiring  to  conserve  as 
much  of  their  output  of  basic  steel  as  they  can  to  apply 
on  Government  orders^  The  export  demand  is  active, 
and  once  in  a  while  a  Government  permit  is  issued  for 
foreign  shipments  of  wire  and  wire  nails  to  neutral  coun- 
tries. The  demand  from  China  and  Japan,  and  also  from 
India,  for  wire  and  wire  nails  has  been  good  for  some 
time.  While  some  makers  feel  that  the  prices  of  $3.50 
on  wire  nails,  and  $3.35  on  basic  wire  are  low,  it  is 
not  believed  there  will  be  any  change  made  in  prices  on 
wire  products  by  the  War  Industries  Board  in  the  near 
future.  Some  mills  are  not  pushing  actively  the  manu- 
facture of  wire  products,  but  are  diverting  as  much 
of  their  steel  as  they  can  to  the  manufacture  of  other 
finished  products  on  which  profits  are  larger.  Prices 
on  wire  and  wire  nails  are  very  firm,  and  are  given 
in  detail  on  page  1561. 

Nuts  and  Bolts. — Government  buying  is  dominatng 
the  entire  situation  in  nuts  and  bolts,  there  being  prac- 
tically no  new  demand  from  the  domestic  trade.  Every 
few  days  the  Government  puts  out  inquiries  for  very 
large  quantities  of  bolts,  which  are  wanted  for  as  quick 
delivery  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  A  recent  inquiry  comes 
from  the  Jeffersonville  Arsenal  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
and  is  for  40,000,000  bolts.  It  is  not  expected  this 
large  order  will  be  placed  for  a  week  or  two,  and  it  is 
probable  it  will  be  divided  among  four  or  five  makers. 
All  the  concerns  making  nuts  and  bolts  report  they  are 
filled  up  on  orders  over  the  next  two  or  three  months, 
and  that  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  new  business  being 
put  on  their  books  is  for  the  Government,  either  on 
direct  or  indirect  orders.  The  railroad  congestion  is 
holding  up  shipments  to  some  extent,  but  delivery  of 
steel  by  the  mills  is  reported  to  be  fairly  good.  No 
lower  prices  are  being  made  on  nuts  and  bolts  than  the 
Government  discounts,  which  are  given  on  page  1561. 

RlvetH.— A  few  days  ago  the  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  placed  among  three  or  four  makers  contracts  for 
4000  tons  of  rivets,  and  practically  all  of  the  new 
buMmess  being  placed  is  coming  from  the  Government 
on  direct  or  indirect  orders,  the  demand  from  domestic 
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consumers  being  light.  There  is  some  export  demand, 
but  makers  are  not  figuring  much  on  this,  as  they  are 
filled  up  with  Government  business  for  several  months. 
Prices  are  firm,  and  we  quote  structural  rivets  at  $4.65, 
and  cone-head  boiler  rivets  at  $4.75  per  100  lb.,  in 
carloads,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  new  demand  is  only  fair, 
as  consumers  are  covered  for  some  time  ahead.  The 
Government  is  a  fairly  heavy  buyer  of  hoops  and  bands, 
and  for  prompt  delivery.  None  of  the  mills  in  this  dis- 
trict is  in  position  to  offer  hoops  and  bands  for  early 
delivery,  being  filled  up  for  some  months.  The  Gov- 
ernment prices  on  steel  bands  are  2.90c.,  extras  as  per 
the  steel-bar  card,  and  3.50c.  on  steel  hoops,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Shafting. — There  is  very  little  new  buying  by  the 
general  trade,  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  new  business 
being  taken  by  the  shafting  makers,  coming  from  the 
Government  on  direct  or  indirect  orders.  The  demand 
for  shafting  from  the  automobile  trade  has  been 
very  dull  for  some  time,  but  lately  has  shown  a  slight 
increase.  Specifications  against  contracts  are  only 
fairly  active.  We  quote  cold-rolled  shafting,  in  large 
and  small  lots,  at  17  per  cent  off  list,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Cold-Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Makers  report  the  new 
demand  from  the  domestic  trade  as  being  very  quiet, 
but  the  Government  is  placing  fairly  heavy  orders  for 
cold-rolled  strip  steel,  and  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
export  inquiry.  The  demand  from  the  automobile  trade 
is  dull.  Consumers  are  not  showing  much  desire  to 
contract  ahead,  as  there  is  no  incentive  to  do  so,  nor 
are  the  makers  anxious  to  sell  for  delivery  ahead,  ow- 
ing to  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  may  be  done  with 
prices  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally expected  that  prices  on  cold-rolled  strip  steel  will 
be  lowered,  as  the  present  price  of  6.50c.  per  lb.  is 
regarded  as  fair  by  both  makers  and  consumers. 

We  quote  cold-rolled  strip  steel  at  $6.50  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash  in  10 
days,  when  sold  in  quantities  of  300  lb.  or  more. 

Hot-Rolled  Strip  Steel. — Makers  report  the  new 
demand  quite  active,  and  that  the  Government  price 
is  being  firmly  held.  We  quote  hot-rolled  strip  steel 
at  $4.50  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Railroad  Spikes. — The  new  demand  for  spikes  from 
the  railroads  has  been  very  dull  for  some  time,  but 
from  jobbers  is  fairly  active.  Specifications  against 
contracts  placed  some  time  ago  by  the  railroads  are 
coming  in  only  at  a  fair  rate.  Standard  railroad  track 
bolts  are  quoted  $4.90  per  100  lb. 

Wrought  Pipe. — It  is  expected  that  this  week  the 
Philadelphia  Co.  will  distribute  among  four  or  five  mills 
its  order  for  about  20,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  tubular 
goods.  The  company  will  likely  buy  more  largely  this 
year  of  steel  pipe  than  for  some  time  owing  to  the 
great  difficulty  in  getting  iron  pipe.  The  new  demand 
for  merchant  iron  and  steel  pipe  is  quiet,  and  this 
is  also  true  of  butt  pipe,  especially  sizes  used  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  Government  is  buying  fairly  large 
quantities  of  steel  pipe  right  along,  which  the  mills 
turn  out  and  ship  promptly.  Local  mills  report  they  are 
well  sold  up  over  the  next  six  months,  and  one  leading 
mill  is  filled  up  over  the  entire  year  of  1918.  Discounts 
on  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  given  on  page  1561. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Mills  making  iron  and  steel  tubes, 
and  also  seamless-steel  tubing,  report  they  are  filled 
up  over  the  next  six  months  or  longer,  and  one  leading 
maker  is  said  to  be  filled  up  on  steel  tubes  and  also  on 
seamless-steel  tubing  for  about  18  months.  Consum- 
ers desiring  prompt  delivery  on  either  iron  or  steel 
tubes  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  material. 
Some  jobbers  who  have  had  in  stock  small  quantities 
of  iron  and  steel  tubes  have  been  able  to  get  very  high 
prices  for  them.  Scrap  dealers  also  once  in  a  while 
pick  up  small  lots  of  tubes  on  which  they  are  able  to 
make  a  nice  turn.  Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  tubes 
are  given  on  page  1561. 

Coke. — Owing  to  the  mild  weather  this  week,  the 
supply  and  also  the  movement  of  cars  was  some  better, 
but  is  still  very  far  short  of  being  satisfactory,  either 
to  coke  producers  or  blast  furnaces.  On  several  days 
the  supply  of  cars  was  60  to  70  per  cent,  but  on  two 


other  days  dropped  below  50  per  cent.  None  of  the 
coke  operators  in  any  of  the  regions  is  able  to  make  a 
full  output  of  coke,  due  to  scarcity  of  labor  and  cars 
for  shipment.  When  a  certain  amount  of  coke  piles 
up  in  the  yard  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  close  down  ovens 
until  cars  are  secured  to  move  it.  The  opinion  is  given 
here  that  before  long  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  allow  dealers  in  coke  a  commission  of  at  least  25c. 
per  ton  for  handling  it.  Very  little  coke  is  being  sold 
for  prompt  shipment,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  it,  and 
it  is  just  as  hard  to  get  cars.  A  good  many  blast  fur- 
naces in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  districts  are 
still  banked  owing  to  lack  of  coke.  The  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  banked  its  Hannah  furnace  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  last  week.  We  quote  furnace  coke  at  $6,  foundry 
$7,  and  crushed  coke  from  1-in.  size  $7.30,  all  per  net 
ton  at  oven.  The  Connellsville  Courier  gives  the  out- 
put of  coke  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville  re- 
gions for  the  week  ending  Dec.  15  as  298,000  tons,  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  week  of  over  9000  tons. 

Old  Material. — There  is  no  improvement  in  the  local 
scrap  situation,  either  as  regards  supply  of  cars  or 
ability  of  the  dealers  to  get  scrap.  Local  dealers  say 
they  could  readily  sell  very  large  quantities  of  scrap  at 
full  Government  prices  if  they  were  able  to  get  it,  and 
also  to  get  cars  in  which  to  ship  it.  There  has  just 
come  from  the  subcommittee  on  scrap  iron  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute  some  important  announce- 
ments in  regard  to  prices  and  rulings  on  scrap,  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Dealers  quote  for  delivery  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  other  consuming  points  that  take  Pitts- 
burgh freight  rates,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows: 

Heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  Steuben- 
ville,  Pollansbee,  Brackenridge, 
Monessen,  Midland  and  Pittsburgh, 

delivered  J30.00 

No.  1  foundry  cast 30.00 

ReroUing  rails,  Newark  and  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 

Franklin,  Pa.,  and  Pittsburgh. .' 38.00  to  39.00 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheet  scrap. . . .   26.00  to  27.00 
Bundled  sheet  scrap,  sides  and  ends, 
f.o.b.     consumer's   mill,    Pittsburgh 

district 24.00  to  25.00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 37.00  to  38.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 19.00  to  20.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 38.00  to  40.00 

Iron  car  axles 42.00  to  43.00 

Steel   car   axles • 43.00  to  44.00 

Locomotive  axles,  steel 51.00  to  52.00 

No.   1  busheling  scrap 19.00  to  20.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 20.00 

Cast-iron  wheels 30.00 

Rolled   steel   wheels 36.00  to  37.00 

♦Sheet  bar  crop  ends 37.00  to  38.00 

Cast-iron  borings   20.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought  scrap 35.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 25.00  to  26.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast  scrap 26.00  to  27.00 

•Shipping  point. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  24. 
Operating  conditions  among  the  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania steel  mills  and  blast  furnaces  are  the  worst  yet 
experienced.  The  plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
and  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  which  heretofore 
have  been  fairly  free  from  serious  difficulties,  are  now 
troubled  by  shortage  of  coal  and  coke,  with  production 
considerably  reduced.  Among  the  smaller  mills,  the 
situation  is  still  more  serious.  The  Lukens  Steel  Co. 
on  Saturday  had  all  of  its  open-hearth  furnaces  out, 
with  no  permanent  relief  in  sight.  Executives  of  the 
Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  held  a  conference  on  Satur- 
day with  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the 
serious  conditions  prevailing  at  that  plant  were  pointed 
out.  On  Saturday,  this  company  had  one  blast  furnace 
banked  and  another  about  ready  to  go  out  and  a  three 
days'  supply  of  coal  was  all  that  prevented  a  complete 
shut-down  of  all  of  the  steel  mills.  The  Eastern  Steel 
Co.'s  open-hearth  furnaces  are  operating  with  reduced 
output  due  to  shortage  of  gas  coal.  Several  merchant 
blast  furnaces  are  still  banked.  One  of  the  Warwick 
furnaces  has  been  banked  for  the  third  time  in  two 
months.  Present  troubles  could  be  borne  with  fortitude 
by  the  iron  and  steel  makers  if  there  were  any  perma- 
nent form  of  relief  in  sight,  but  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion and  the  railroads  seem  to  have  broken  down  com- 
pletely in  their  efforts  to  obtain  sufficient  coal  and  coke 
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supplies.  Producers  are  inclined  to  trace  the  difficulty 
directly  to  railroad  congestion,  due  to  lack  of  motive 
power.  Instances  have  been  cited  of  cars  of  coal  lying 
on  sidetracks  because  of  lack  of  locomotives  with  which 
to  move  them.  A  steel  company,  which  has  its  own 
coal  mines  and  own  coke  plants,  has  been  unable 
to  get  enough  cars  to  move  the  supplies  so  urgently 
needed.  Unless  the  situation  is  soon  greatly  improved, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  war  program  will  be  seriously 
impaired  by  the  great  falling  off  in  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction which  is  now  becoming  apparent.  Some  mills 
estimate  that  December  production  will  be  not  much 
more  than  50  to  75  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Pig  Iron. — Sales  of  pig  iron  have  come  almost  to 
a  standstill,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  buyers,  but  be- 
cause furnace  representatives  have  no  more  iron  to 
sell  for  the  periods  in  which  it  is  most  urgently  needed 
— immediately  and  first  quarter  of  1918.  There  is  an 
insistent  call  for  prompt  delivery,  which  cannot  be 
met  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  carload 
or  100-ton  lot.  With  furnace  output  reduced,  pro- 
ducers are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  contracts  and 
consequently  are  obliged  to  turn  down  nearly  all  of  the 
inquiries  for  prompt  iron.  At  the  present  rate  of 
production,  December  deliveries  will  run  in  to  January, 
so  no  encouragement  has  been  given  to  consumers  who 
want  their  first  quarter  deliveries  anticipated.  Many 
foundry  consumers  have  come  into  the  market  so  late 
that  they  could  not  obtain  a  supply  for  first  quarter 
and  have  contracted  for  second  quarter.  How  their 
first  quarter  requirements  are  to  be  met  is  a  problem 
that  is  not  yet  solved  and  possibly  for  many  will  not  be. 
With  nearly  all  furnaces  sold  up  for  the  first  half, 
more  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  second  half  buying 
and  several  contracts  were  placed  last  week  for  third 
quarter  delivery.  Steel  makers  are  actually  begging 
for  iron,  particularly  basic.  Priority  orders  from 
Washington  are  getting  more  frequent,  but  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  are  not  acting  hastily  in  such  matters, 
as  steel  makers,  almost  without  exception,  are  on  war 
work  and  consequently  a  priority  order  simply  means 
taking  iron  away  from  one  war  contractor  to  give  it 
to  another.  The  shortage  of  iron  is  getting  more 
acute.  Nearly  all  furnaces  have  sold  almost  up  to  ca- 
pacity production  for  the  last  quarter  of  this  year 
and  with  production  so  seriously  reduced,  deliveries 
•have  gotten  far  behind.  In  selling  for  first  quarter  of 
next  year,  the  furnace  representatives  have  been  more 
conservative.  For  example,  an  iron  company  whose 
capacity  is  22,000  tons  per  month  has  sold  not  more 
than  18,000  tons  per  month  for  first  quarter,  but  unless 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  rate  of  production  it 
will  have  difficulty  in  meeting  its  commitments  even 
on  that  basis.  A  New  Jersey  manufacturer  of  plumb- 
ing supplies  is  in  the  market  for  1000  tons  of  No.  2  X 
foundry  and  1000  tons  of  No.  2  plain  for  delivery  in  the 
second  half  of  1918.  We  quote  standard  grades  of  iron 
at  furnace,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia  iron,  for 
which  the  delivered  price  is  quoted: 

EUurtem  I't^nrmvlvanta  No.  IX. . .  .  . ,  134.60  > 

Eastern  f' "•'•'■■■'-t   v..    vy 83,60 

Eastern  foundry 83.00 

Vtrflnia  fr.lKht) 86.77 

VlrKlnU  i^;.  .  ...- J   i luUlHK  r >"> 86.27 

Basic    '. ...  ..    38.00 

Oray  forge   . .  82.00 

BMsemer  . .   86.80 

BtancJarrl  low  phonphttrun   ...   63.00 

Low  phonphorun    (copper  bearlnK  <  ...   50.00 

Coke. — Two  of  the  largest  sellera  of  coke  in  this 
I  Htrict  are  almost  entirely  sold  up  for  1918.  It  now 
develops  that  some  very  large  consumers  have  not 
covered  for  their  requirements.  In  most  instances,  such 
consumers  have  war  contracts  and  have  relied 
upon  the  Government  to  obtain  coke  for  them  when  it 
was  needed.  A  company  which  is  100  per  cent  en- 
gaged in  ordnance  work  came  into  the  market  last  week 
and  found  that  it  could  not  place  its  order.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  Washinfcton  and  a  large  coke  seller  re- 
ceived a  request  for  priority  shipment.  Although  thin 
seller  had  been  careful  to  sell  his  1918  quota  to  con- 
sumers who  have  priority  work,  this  coho  wum  ritcd 
as  an  example  of  the  fact  that  Govcrnmi'nt  offlfialH  can 
do  little  more  than  take  care  of  each  vnurufncy 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  as  it  arisen.     Thi-  innclcnt, 


if  repeated  many  times,  as  it  very  likely  will  be,  will 
mean  deflection  of  large  quantities  of  coke  from  those 
who  have  been  farsighted  and  forehanded  to  those  who 
have  not  covered  their  requirements  but  have  relied 
on  the  Government  to  get  a  supply  for  them  when 
needed.  There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  coke  for  prompt 
delivery,  but  none  is  to  be  had.  Occasionally  a  seller 
is  able  to  help  out  a  consumer  with  a  carload,  but  such 
instances  are  becoming  rarer.  The  coke  situation  is 
not  improving,  and,  if  anything,  is  gradually  getting 
worse. 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese  shows  firmness  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  quotations  now  below  $250  per 
ton  for  any  delivery.  Several  furnaces  are  banked. 
Spiegeleisen  is  also  firmer  and  the  $60  minimum  quoted 
a  week  ago  is  disappearing.  Sellers  now  hold  for  about 
$62  per  ton  at  furnace. 

Billets. — Billets  are  not  to  be  had  in  this  market. 
There  is  a  good  demand  but  steel  mills  have  no  surplus 
to  offer.  We  quote  $47.50  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  for  4  x  4 
rerolling  billets. 

Sheets. — There  is  no  change  in  this  market.  A  fair 
amount  of  business  is  being  done,  which  would  be  larger 
if  mills  were  willing  to  add  to  their  commitments  for 
first  quarter,  which  under  present  operating  difficulties 
they  are  loath  to  do.  We  quote  No.  10  blue  annealed 
.sheets  at  4.25c.;  No.  28  black  at  5c.  and  No.  28  galvan- 
ized at  6.25c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — With  large  orders  on  hand  for 
the  Government  and  production  curtailed.  Eastern  struc- 
tural mills  are  finding  it  difficult  to  ship  on  existing 
.  contracts.  Consumers,  it  appears,  are  having  trouble 
in  placing  orders  for  next  year,  unless  they  can  obtain 
priority  orders  from  Washington.  A  Pennsylvania  mill 
having  a  capacity  of  18,000  tons  per  month  has  not 
shipped  more  than  14,000  tons  in  any  month  this  year. 
Its  record  for  November  was  slightly  more  than  11,000 
tons  and  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  December,  its 
total  shipment  of  shapes  was  less  than  7000  tons. 
Fabricated  shops  in  this  district  are  extremely  busy  on 
buildings  for  the  Government  and  ship  sections  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  We  quote  shapes  at 
3c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — A  Pennsylvania  plate  mill,  confronted  by 
rising  costs  of  production  and  present  operating  dif- 
ficulties, has  refused  to  accept  any  more  business  either 
for  the  Government  or  for  companies  engaged  on  Gov- 
ernment work  on  the  basis  of  3.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  This 
company  explains  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  was  able 
to  avoid  a  loss  was  by  shipping  a  part  of  its  output  on 
private  contracts  placed  some  time  ago  at  prices  higher 
than  that  fixed  by  the  Government.  Lately,  however,  its 
output  has  been  reduced  and  Government  orders  are 
absorbing  practically  all  of  the  plates  it  can  produce. 
This  company  has  persistently  contended  for  a  higher 
price  on  plates.  Its  position  is  that  it  will  lose  money 
if  it  continues  on  the  present  basis.  Specifications  for 
shipyards  are  coming  in  freely.  Emergency  specifica- 
tions from  the  Navy  Department  frequently  come  to 
the  Pennsylvania  mills  because  of  their  proximity  to 
seaboard.    We  quote  plates  at  3.25c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — A  little  business  is  being  done 
in  bar  iron,  but  practically  nothing  in  steel  bars.  We 
quote  bar  iron  at  3.50c.,  f.o.b.  mill  or  Pittsburgh  base, 
according  to  the  location  of  the  buyer,  and  steel  bars 
at  2.90c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — The  recommendations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue)  are  in  the  nature  of  a  check  on  advancing 
prices  of  old  material  classifications  which  were  not 
covered  by  the  price  agreement  recently  reached  with 
the  War  Industries  Board.  In  this  market,  steel  rails 
for  re-rolling,  which  have  been  selling  at  $38  to  $40, 
delivered,  must  not  be  sold  now  for  more  than  $35,  a 
differential  of  $5  a  ton  over  the  price  for  No.  1  heavy 
melting  steel  being  allowed,  provided  the  purchaser  is 
the  owner  of  a  mill  for  re-rolling  such  rails.  Low 
phosphorus  heavy  melting  steel,  which  has  been  selling 
at  ^36  to  $38,  can  now  be  sold  for  as  high  as  $40  if 
guaranteed  to  contain  0.04  per  cent  or  less  in  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur.     If  not  so  guaranteed,  the  price 
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shall  be  $5  less.  Old  carwheels  can  not  now  sell  for 
more  than  $30,  delivered,  though  the  current  quotation 
last  week  was  $34  to  $36.  No.  1  cast,  which  has  been 
selling  at  $31  to  $33,  will  be  automatically  reduced  to 
$30  under  the  arrangement  now  agreed  to.  Railroad 
malleable,  quoted  at  $30  to  $32,  will  also  be  sold  at  not 
higher  than  $30.  A  $5  extra  is  allowed  for  cast  borings 
(clean)  when  sold  to  chemical  plants,  gas  houses  or  for 
purposes  other  than  melting.  A  commission  of  3^/^ 
per  cent  allowed  to  dealers  and  brokers  is  a  concession 
to  the  larger  handlers  of  scrap,  who  were  gradually 
being  forced  out  of  business.  It  is  difficult  to  foretell 
the  effect  of  this  new  arrangement.  Large  consumers 
of  scrap  may  decide  to  do  their  buying  direct  from 
producers  and  thus  save  the  commission.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  dealer  with  a  stock  on  hand  may  want  to 
sell  direct  to  the  steel  mills  and  thus  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum price,  with  the  commission  possibly  added.  Mills 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  anxious  to  buy  steel  scrap, 
but  dealers  in  this  market  now  find  it  more  profitable 
to  sell  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $29  to  $30  being  ob- 
tained from  nearby  mills.  As  not  more  than  $30  can 
be  obtained  in  Pittsburgh,  dealers  make  a  larger  profit 
by  selling  their  supply  here,  which  has  not  been  difficult 
to  do.  Pig  iron  scarcity  is  driving  many  mills  into  the 
maxket  for  scrap.  We  quote  for  delivery  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  as  follows: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $29.00  to  $30.00 

Steel   rails,   rerolling 35.00 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting 38.00  to  40.00 

Low  phosphorus    (not  guaranteed)...    33.00  to  35.00 

Old  iron  rails 38.00  to  40.00 

Old  carwheels   30.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 35.00 

■     No.  1  yard  wrought 33.00  to  35.00 

No.  1  forge  fire  23.00  to  24.00 

Bundled  sheets 23.00  to  24.00 

No.  2  busheling 17.00  to  18.00 

Steel  turnings  (for  blast  furnace  use)   15.50  to  16.00 
Machine    shop    turnings    (for    rolling 

mill  use)    18.50  to    19.00 

Cast  borings  (for  blast  furnace  use).    15.50  to  16.00 

Cast  borings  (clean) 20.00 

No.    1   cast 30.00 

Grate  bars    21.50  to  22.50 

Stove  plate 22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad  malleable 30.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and 

tubes  (new  specifications) 30.00  to  32.50 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Dec.  22. 
Pig  Iron. — Very  brisk  and  eager  demand  prevails 
for  all  kinds  of  iron  for  nearby  delivery  for  emergency 
uses,  but  the  market  is  practically  bare,  with  every- 
thing that  is  likely  to  be  produced  before  July  1  booked 
up.  Small  lot  business  would  command  unprecedentedly 
high  prices,  did  not  Government  restrictions  prohibit 
acceptance  of  premiums.  The  situation  is  such  with 
some  melters  that  price  cuts  no  figure,  their  only  con- 
cern apparently  being  to  secure  iron  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  regardless  of  grade  or  cost.  For  third 
and  fourth  quarter  delivery,  as  well  as  for  first  half, 
consumers  are  after  all  grades,  foundry,  malleable, 
basic  and  Bessemer,  and  inquiries  for  various  tonnages 
are  piling  up.  Furnaces,  however,  have  very  little  un- 
taken  capacity  on  which  they  can  safely  promise  de- 
livery for  the  extended  period.  Coke  conditions  and  the 
freight  situation  show  no  material  improvement  and 
continue  to  hamper  furnace  operation  badly,  though 
furnacemen  hope  for  a  better  situation  regarding  fuel 
supply  after  the  first  of  the  year,  if  not  complicated 
by  adverse  weather  conditions.  We  continue  previous 
price  schedules,  f.o.b.  furnace,  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

No.  1  foundry $34.50 

No.  2  X 33.60 

No.  3  foundry    32.50 

Gray  forge    32.00 

Malleable 33.50 

Basic   33.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  f.o.b.  Buffalo 39.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — It  is  understood  there 
has  been  further  buying  of  wire  rods  for  use  of  Cana- 
dian mills,  and  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  material 
ordered  will  come  to  the  States  for  shipment  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1918.  There  has  also  been  consid- 
erable further  inquiry  from  Canadian  sources  for  ship- 
•  building  material,  aggregating  quite  a  large  tonnage, 


for  delivery  during  the  latter  part  of  1918  and  extend- 
ing into  1919. 

Old  Material. — The  congested  railroad  situation  pre- 
vents the  development  of  what  otherwise  would  be  an 
exceedingly  active  market,  with  large  total  pf  trans- 
actions, notwithstanding  the  increasing  scarcity  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  in  almost  all 
grades  of  scrap.  This  is  particularly  true  of  heavy 
melting  steel.  Embargoes  are  still  in  force  at  all  the 
principal  consuming  points  to  which  shipments  are 
usually  forwarded  from  the  Buffalo  district,  which 
places  a  further  limit  upon  the  amount  of  business 
that  can  be  transacted,  aside  from  the  tonnage  called 
for  by  local  consumers.  The  price  of  old  car  wheels 
shows  a  tendency  to  advance;  but  this  has  been  checked 
by  the  new  agreed  price,  $30.  We  quote  dealers'  asking 
price,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel $29.00  to  $30.00 

Low  phosphorus    40.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 34.00  to  35.00 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast. . . .   31.00  to  32.00 

Iron  axles 45.00 

Steel  axles 45.00 

Carwheels   30.00  to  34.00 

Railroad  malleable   31.00  to  32.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    18.00  to  18.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings 26.00  to  27.00 

Clean  cast  borings   19.00  to  20.00 

Iron  rails 37.00  to  38.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Stove  plate   22.00  to  23.00 

Wrought  pipe 26.00  to  27.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap   26.00  to  27.00 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 17.00  to  18  00 

Bundled  sheet  stamping  scrap 19.00  to  20.00 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dec.  24. 
Iron  Ore. — Now  that  the  ore-shipping  season  has 
closed,  shippers  are  taking  more  interest  in  ore  for 
next  season's  delivery,  and  it  is  expected  that  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  leading  ore  firms  will  be 
called  to  Washington  within  the  next  few  days  to  dis- 
cuss the  price  situation  with  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. While  it  was  generally  understood  when  this 
season's  prices  were  reaffirmed  for  this  year  by  the 
Government  that  the  same  prices  would  prevail  during 
1918,  some  ore  firms  feel  that  there  should  be  an 
advance  to  cover  the  increased  cost  in  mining  that  has 
come  since  prices  were  established  a  year  ago.  While 
some  reservations  have  been  made,  buying  for  next 
year  has  been  held  back  because  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  prices.  We  quote  present  prices  as  follows:  Old 
range  Bessemer,  $5.95;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $5.20; 
Mesaba  Bessemer,  $5.70;   Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $5.05. 

Pig  Iron. — Inquiry  for  basic,  foundry  and  malleable 
iron  for  delivery  during  the  first  half  continues  plenti- 
ful. New  inquiries  are  pending  for  several  lots  of  basic 
iron  aggregating  40,000  tons  for  the  first  half  and 
second  quarter.  It  is  estimated  that  250,000  tons  of 
basic  iron  could  be  sold  at  the  present  time  were  it 
available.  Cleveland  producers  have  very  little  first 
half  pig  iron  left,  and  consumers  are  finding  it  more 
difficult  every  day  to  place  orders.  It  is  predicted  that 
before  long  some  foundries  doing  Government  work  will 
find  it  necessary  to  ask  the  Government  to  secure  pig 
iron  for  them  and  that  will  mean  the  requisitioning  of 
iron  already  sold  to  other  customers.  Several  sales  of 
last  half  foundry  iron  were  made  during  the  week, 
including  a  2500-ton  lot  to  a  northern  Indiana  melter. 
Several  small-lot  sales  of  Southern  high  silicon  iron 
are  also  reported. 

Bessemer $37.25 

Basic     33.30 

Northern  No.  2  foundry 33.30 

Southern  No.   2  foundry 37.00 

Gray   forge    32.30 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 46.12 

Standard  low  phosphorus,  Valley  furnace 50.00 

Coke. — Inquiry  for  foundry  coke  contracts  has  fallen 
off  somewhat,  but  there  is  still  considerable  call  from 
consumers,  which  brokers  are  unable  to  supply  because 
many  producers  are  taking  on  no  additional  tonnage. 
Shipments  were  better  last  week  owing  to  improved 
weather  conditions,  but  are  still  far  from  good,  and 
many  foundries  have  a  very  limited  supply. 
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Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  inquiry  is  somewhat 
lighter,  due  probably  to  the  holiday  season.  The  54,000 
tons  of  steel  lor  the  40  boats  placed  by  the  Government 
with  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  has  all  been  dis- 
tributed, 9000  tons  going  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  remainder  to  five  or  six  independ- 
ent mills.  The  420  boilers,  for  which  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  recently  inquired,  have  been  placed 
with  the  leading  water  tube  boiler  interest.  New  plate 
inquiries  are  light.  A  Cleveland  mill  that  has  been 
selling  at  higher  prices  has  now  got  down  to  the  Gov- 
ernment price  on  plates  except  for  small  lots,  which  it 
is  quoting  at  4c.  to  4.25c.  An  Ohio  manufacturer  wants 
2000  tons  of  blooms  for  motor  truck  parts.  Some  small 
miscellaneous  inquiries  are  coming  out  for  steel  for  Gov- 
ernment work.  The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  a  large  contract  for  light  gun 
carriages.  Manufacturers  not  working  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  uncertain  about  getting  steel,  and 
some  have  sent  specifications  to  mills  for  their  entire 
first  quarter  contracts,  hoping  that  by  getting  in  orders 
early  they  will  secure  deliveries.  Hard  steel  bars  are 
quoted  at  3c.  at  mill  which  is  expected  to  be  named 
as  the  Government  price.  Some  makers,  particularly  in 
the  Central  West,  are  complaining  that  this  price  is  too 
low  considering  costs,  but  in  spite  of  the  reduced  price 
some  consumers  are  substituting  lower  priced  soft  steel 
bars  as  these  can  be  secured  for  early  delivery.  We 
quote  warehouse  prices  as  follows:  Steel  bars,  4.03 %c.; 
plates,  4.38V^c.;  structural  material,  4.13%c.;  No.  10 
blue  annealed  sheets,  5.35c.;  No.  28  black  sheets,  6.35c.; 
No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  7.60c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Inquiry  for  bolts  and  nuts 
has  quieted  down  considerably,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
fact  that  many  consumers  are  deferring  the  placing  of 
orders  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  New  inquiry 
for  rivets  is  not  active,  but  specifications  in  a  large 
volume  are  beginning  to  come  on  the  orders  recently 
placed  by  the  shipbuilding  companies.  We  quote  rivets 
at  4.65c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  structural,  iand  4.75c.  for  boiler 
rivets. 

Old  Materials — ^The  demand  for  scrap  is  active,  and 
the  market  is  very  firm.  Dealers  are  still  making  no 
attempts  to  sell  heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  having  no 
inducement  to  do  so,  as  they  are  unable  to  buy  this 
grade  lower  than  the  Government  price.  This  situa- 
tion and  other  conditions  have  caused  a  scarcity  in 
heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  and  some  consumers  are 
substituting  in  its  place  hydraulic  pressed-steel  scrap. 
As  a  result,  this  grade  has  advanced.  Many  of  the 
mills  are  in  the  market  for  scrap  for  delivery  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  Dealers  quote  f.o.b.,  Cleveland,  as 
follows: 

Per  OroB9  Ton 

8t«el  ran* $26.00  to  J27.00 

8ted  ratln,  reroUinr 36.00  to    .37.00 

Steel  rails,  under  3  ft.. 34.60  to    .3r>.r>0 

Iron  rails 35.00  to    36.00 

Steel  car  axles 45.00  to    46.00 

Heavy  meltlns  steel 30.00 

Cast  borlriKS 18,00  to    18.50 

Iron  and  Mte<>l  turn inKS  and  drillings. .   18.2r>  to    18.7r> 

No    1   raUroad  wrouKnt 84.00  to    35.00 

H-  ■-  -:"     fompreiMied  steel  scrap....   26.00  to    27.00 
r-:.  26.50  to    27.50 

}'..               Mis.  50  lb.  and  ovT 50.00  to  oo.oo 

Afrri'Tuitur.-ii   malleable   22.00  to  23.00 

Railroad  malleable 28.00  to  29:00 

Hteel  axle  turnings 23.00  to  24.00 

I.lfCht  bundled  sheet  ecrap 20.00  to  20.50 

Per  V9t  Ton 

Iron  car  axle* 144.00  to  $45.00 

No,  1  bushellnv .    24.00  to    25.00 

No.  1  cast 24.50  to   2r,  no 

Railroad  grate  bars 18.00  to    18,50 

Stove  plate 18,00  to    18,S0 


Cincinnati 

fllNCINNATI,  Dec,  24. 
Pllf  Iron. — A  few  scattered  sales  of  Southern  foun- 
dry iron  have  been  made  in  southern  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
but  little  of  this  iron  is  strictly  No,  2.  Occasionally  a 
small  lot  of  hijfh  silicon  iron  is  made  in  the  South,  but 
it  is  sold  almost  immediately  as  soon  as  it  appears. 
The  holiday  season  has  not  cut  off  the  inquiry  for 
foundry  iron,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
this  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  many  melters  are 
short  for  a  first  half  supply.     The  scarcity  of  Ohio 


silvery  iron  is  due  not  only  to  the  curtailment  in  pro- 
duction, but  also  to  the  unprecedented  demand  from 
the  foundries  which  wish  to  use  a  higher  percentage 
of  scrap  in  their  mixtures.  No  silvery  iron  is  offered 
by  any  of  the  furnaces  for  nearby  shipment  and  none 
is  held  by  dealers.  Railroad  embargoes  continue  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  delayed  shipments 
probably  cause  more  annoyance.  It  is  almost  a  com- 
mon occurrence  now  for  cars  of  iron  from  the  Birm- 
ingham district  to  be  delayed  en  route  from  three  to 
four  weeks.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $2.90  Birming- 
ham and  $1.26  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati 
as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft $35.90 

Southern  Ohio  coke,   No.    2 34.26 

Basle,  Northern  34.26 

Finished  Material. — Jobbers  report  business  as  be- 
ing very  quiet  and  they  do  not  look  for  any  improve- 
ment until  well  along  in  January.  Mill  shipments  are 
delayed,  but  so  far  warehouse  stocks  have  not  been 
depleted  to  such  an  extent  that  small  urgent  orders 
could  not  be  filled  promptly.  Wire  nails,  which  are 
unchanged  at  $4,10  per  keg  base,  are  not  in  demand, 
and  orders  from  retailers  are  for  very  small  quantities. 
The  mill  quotation  on  No.  28  black  sheets  is  5.18^c., 
and  No.  28  galvanized  sheets  6.43  ^^c,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati or  Newport,  Ky.  Store  prices  are  as  follows: 
Iron  and  steel  bars,  4.08  ^/^c;  twisted  bars,  %  x  1%-in., 
4.23^0.;  % -in.,  4.33 1/2  c;  1/2 -in.,  4.431/2  c;  %-in.,  4.63y2C, 
and  1/4 -in.,  4.88%c.  Structural  shapes  are  4,18i^c.; 
plates,  %in.  and  heavier,  4.43  V^c;  No.  10  blue  annealed 
sheets,  5.43  i^c.  Cold  rolled  shafting  carries  a  10  per 
cent  discount  from  list. 

Coke. — Both  furnace  and  foundry  coke  cannot  be 
bought  for  prompt  shipment  in  any  field.  The  oven 
operators  are  troubled  more  than  ever  on  account  of 
labor  shortage,  as  many  men  have  laid  off  for  the 
holidays.  Coupled  with  the  reduced  production,  the 
car  shortage  is  again  becoming  more  serious  after  a 
slight  improvement  noted  the  first  part  of  last  week. 
An  additional  number  of  pig  iron  furnaces  will  be 
compelled  to  bank  within  the  next  few  days  unless 
there  is  some  improvement  in  the  supply  of  48-hr.  coke. 
The  foundries  are  in  little  better  shape,  but  supplies 
on  hand  are  exceedingly  limited.  New  River  and  Poca- 
hontas operators  are  still  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  on 
future  contracts,  but  some  Connellsville  and  Wise 
County  grades  can  be  contracted  for  on  extended  de- 
liveries. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  are  not  endeavoring  to  make 
any  sales.  The  local  foundries  are  purchasing  only 
small  lots  of  cast  scrap  to  fill  immediate  requirements. 
Shipments  to  Pittsburgh  territory  are  still  delayed 
very  much,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  cars  have  been 
lost  en  route  for  almost  an  indefinite  period.  No 
change  in  prices  are  quoted  on  any  grade.  The  follow- 
ing are  dealers'  prices,  f.o.b.  cars,  southern  Ohio  and 
Cincinnati: 

_       ,,  ^     ,  Per  Oross  Ton 

Bundled  sheet  scrap $17.50  to  $18.00 

Old  Iron  rails 32  00  to    32  50 

nfl^^u"^  ^*"^,'  ^V^-  and  up,:;.::::  44:00 to  44:50 

Rerolling  steel  rails 33  00  to    33  50 

Sft«Won^'V"^  ^^f^}  ^^'"^P 25.50  to    26:00 

Steel  rails  for  melting 24.50  to    25.00 

Old  carwheels 27.00  to    27.50 

Per  Net   Ton 
rfif  ^w?l'"°^*^  wrought $29.00  to  $29.50 

Rnnron",!"!"*^?    13.00  to    13.50 

Nn    1   ^L?.'!^*    18.50  to    19.00 

Burnt  Trao"^'"^ 25.00  to    25.50 

irrixTe's^^:::::: \tTto  ItVo 

nDeTand''fl.Ji!;^'^"'"°°*^"'"«i<^«>'-"    33:50  to    tl.lo 
MalllabVe    ?n«T ^^.OO  to    15.50 

»o\X°nrand Sheet:::::::::::::  llilll  llll 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  24. 
Pig  Iron.— The  unsatisfied  demand  for  pig  iron  con- 
tinues as  strong,  even  stronger  than  ever  and  with 
dGcreasing  prospects  of  its  being  met.  Sales  continue 
fL  \"T®'^'^  '^  *''"^'  ^"t  ^^ese  are  all  of  analyses  off 
the  standard  run  and  the  iron  is  taken  by  foundrymen 
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desperate  for  material.  No  representatives  are  in 
position  to  take  any  orders  for  other  than  specified 
quantities  of  such  iron  as  the  furnaces  have  on  hand 
out  of  the  usual  analyses.  The  sales  generally  are 
for  lots  around  100  tons  or  less.  Among  the  transac- 
tions of  the  week  was  one  for  100  tons  of  spiegeleisen, 
for  use  in  reducing  the  quantity  of  ferro-manganese 
needed  by  the  user. 

Coke. — Transactions  in  coke  continue  to  be  limited 
by  the  situation  as  to  output  and  cars  with  the  result 
that  even  old  customers  are  being  sold  reduced  quan- 
tities. The  transactions  of  the  week  have  been  for 
small  lots  of  150  tons  and  downward.  By-product  coke 
is  entirely  out  of  the  market. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  finished  products,  the 
situation  shows  no  change  from  preceding  reports.  The 
last  contract  for  standard  section  steel  rails  remain- 
ing unchanged  has  been  adjusted  to  open-hearth  at 
$2  advance  and  deliveries  are  promised  in  satisfactory 
time  to  the  contracting  railroads.  Movement  out  cf 
warehouse  has  been  heavy  as  usual,  governed  only  by 
the  ability  of  the  warehouses  to  supply  the  require- 
ments. For  stock  out  of  warehouse,  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bars,  4.17c.;  iron  bars,  4.17c.;  structural 
material,  4.27c.;  tank  plates,  4.52c.;  No.  8  sheets,  5.47c.; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  5.52c.;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
cold  rolled,  one  pass,  6.52c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
black  sheet  gage,  7.77c. 

Old  Material. — Inability  to  get  scrap  and  also  the 
shortage  of  cars  have  led  to  a  stronger  feeling  in  the 
old  material  market  during  the  past  week,  although 
there  has  been  very  little  actual  business  transacted. 
Dealers'  generally  are  feeling  better,  though  the  read- 
justment to  meet  the  Government  price  fixing  is  still 
something  of  a  problem  because  of  the  unwillingness 
of  holders  of  scrap  to  take  less  than  Government 
figures  and  the  ultimate  consumer  to  pay  more  than 
that  figure,  leaving  the  dealer  to  make  nothing.  We 
quote  dealer's  prices,  f.o.b.  consumer's  works,  St.  Louis 
industrial  district,  as  follows: 

Per   Groas   Ton 

Old    iron   rails $35.25  to  $35.75 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 36.75  to  37.25 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  feet 37.25  to  37.75 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,  sub- 
ject to  inspection 60.00  to  75.00 

Old   carwheels    30.00 

No.    1    railroad    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    27.75  to  28.25 

Heavy  shoveling  steel   26.25  to  26.75 

Ordinary  shoveling  steel 25.25  to  25.75 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart.  28.25  to  28.75 

Ordinary  bundled  sheet  scrap 19.25  to  19.75 

Heavy  axle  and  tire  turnings 19.25  to  19.75 

Per  Net    Ton 

Iron  angle  bars $34.75  to  $35.25 

Steel  angle  bars 27.25  to  27.75 

Iron  car  axles 43.50  to  44.00 

Steel  car  axles 41.50  to  42.00 

Wrought  arch  bars  and  transoms 38.25  to  38.75 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 31.25  to  31.75 

No.    2   railroad   wrought    29.75  to  30.25 

Railroad  springs   32.75  to  33.25 

Steel  couplers  and  knuckles 29.75  to  30.25 

Locomotive     tires,     42-in.     and     over, 

smooth    inside 31.75  to  32.25 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 22.00  to  23.00 

Cast  iron  borings   17.25  to  18.25 

No.  1  busheling 23.75  to  24.25 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  20.25  to  20.75 

No.  1  cast  scrap 23.75  to  24.25 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 17.25  to  17.75 

Railroad    malleable    25.75  to  26  25 

Agricultural   malleable    21.75  to  22  25 

Pipes  and  flues    21.25  to  21.75 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 19.75  to  20  25 

Railroad  grate  bars 18.25  to  18.75 

Machine  shop  turnings 17.25  to  17  75 

Country  mixed  sheet  scrap 18.75  to  19^25 

Uncut  mixed  railroad  .scrap 21.25  to  21.75 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Dec.  24. 
The  shortage  of  fuel  is  not  relieved,  and  great 
anxiety  is  caused  by  the  lessened  production.  The  Steel 
Corporation  is  more  than  ever  short  of  pig  iron  and 
is  buying  old  material  on  an  extensive  scale,  paying 
$30  for  heavy  melting  and  shoveling  steel.  Insuffi- 
cient coke  has  caused  the  blowing  out  of  one  furnace 
at  Gary  and  another  at  South  Chicago.  Two  are  banked 
at  South  Chicago  and  two  at  Joliet,  making  six  which 
are  idle.  As  to  other  furnaces,  the  management  is 
holding  its  breath.  Government  orders  continue  heavy, 
more    coming    every    day.     The    leading    independent 


to-day  received  an  order  for  6000  tons  of  plates  and 
shapes,  mostly  the  former,  from  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation,  ultimate  delivery  to 
be  at  Hog  Island,  Philadelphia,  after  leaving  the  hands 
of  the  fabricators.  The  same  maker  received  an  order 
to-day  for  5000  tons  of  ship  rivets  for  delivery  in  1918 
to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Pig-iron  inquiry 
for  the  last  half  is  heavier.  Bars  and  plates  are  mov- 
ing in  a  small  way  at  Government  prices. 

Pig  Iron. — Instead  of  the  usual  holiday  quiet,  inquiry 
for  pig  iron  was  resumed  with  greater  force  than  ever 
last  week.  It  came  from  all  directions,  and  not  a  few 
consumers  wanted  iron  for  last-half  delivery.  A  pro- 
ducer of  Southern  iron  has  not  yet  sold  for  all  of  the 
last  half,  but  has  made  a  number  of  sales  running  into 
the  third  quarter.  It  is  willing  to  sell  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  this  is  the  attitude  of  other 
makers,  also.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  that  the 
first  of  the  year  will  bring  an  active  demand  for  last 
half.  In  all  cases,  sales  are  based  on  the  official  price 
of  $33,  furnace.  Consumers  are  taking  all  the  North- 
ern iron  they  can  get,  and  inasmuch  as  this  is  mostly 
low  in  silicon,  they  want  high  silicon  Southern  iron  to 
help  out  their  mixtures,  the  call  being  for  iron  run- 
ning 2.25  per  cent  silicon  and  higher.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  pivotal  thing  in  iron  is  the  fuel  supply,  and  that 
much  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  steel  com- 
panies are  obliged  to  seek  iron  outside  of  their  own 
production.  The  present  scarcity  of  fuel  is  so  bad  that 
even  foundries  have  had  to  curtail  their  output.  The 
largest  Southern  producer  is  practically  the  only  seller 
in  the  South.  Other  makers  are  out  of  the  market, 
being  as  nearly  sold  up  for  the  first  half  as  they  dare 
to  go  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  coke  supply.  With 
the  silveries  the  situation  is  unchanged,  no  offerings 
being  made.    Prices  are  unchanged,  as  follows: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Nos.   2  to  5 $37.50 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  No.  6  and  Scotch 40.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  1 33.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 33.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  3 32.50 

Northern  high-phosphorus  foundry 33.00 

Southern  coke  No.  1  foundry  and  1  soft 38.50 

Southern  coke  No.  2  foundry 37.00 

Malleable  Bessemer    33.50 

Basic 33.00 

Low-phosphorus   (copper  free) 53.00 

Silvery,  7  per  cent 44.54 

Ferroalloys. — Eighty  per  cent  ferromanganese  is 
active  in  small  lots  at  $240  to  $250. 

Plates. — In  a  small  way,  plates  are  being  sold  prin- 
cipally by  Eastern  mills  to  non-war  users.  The  large 
Western  makers  have  their  hands  full  in  caring  for 
Government  needs  and  plates  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  6000  tons  placed  to-day  with  the  leading  inde- 
pendent by  the  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  delivery  at  Philadelphia  after  fabrication. 
Prices  are  unchanged.  The  warehouse  quotation  is 
4.45c. 

Bars. — Mild  steel  bars  are  being  sold  in  fair  quan- 
tities where  the  specifications  are  attractive.  A  few 
implement  makers  have  inquired,  but  they  are  not  in 
a  hurry  to  buy.  Makers  of  rail  carbon  bars  have  not 
received  official  word  that  3c.  is  to  be  the  price  for  their 
produce.  The  quotation  has  been  around  3.25c.  Bar 
iron  is  quiet  and  prices  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  for  Chicago  delivery  as  fol- 
lows: Soft  steel  bars,  4.10c.;  bar  iron,  4.10c.;  reinforcing 
bars,  4.10c.  ;  base,  with  5c.  extra  for  twisting  sizes  %  in.  and 
over  and  usual  card  extras  for  smaller  sizes :  shafting,  list 
plus  10  per  cent. 

Shapes. — Few  shapes  are  being  sold  except  for  war 
purposes.  No  new  car  business  is  reported.  Unknown 
bidders  will  supply  404  tons  to  the  Scherzer  Rolling 
Lift  Bridge  Co.  for  a  bascule  bridge  over  Tonawanda 
Creek,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  and  182  tons  for  50  portable- 
steel  buildings  for  the  Sinclair  Refining  Co.  The  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Bridge  Corporation  will  furnish  180  tons 
in  the  form  of  a  bridge  at  St.  Louis  for  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  Stupp  Bros.  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 
will  supply  100  tons  for  an  extension  to  a  crane  run- 
way for  the  Curtiss  &  Co.  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Prices 
are  unchanged. 

Sheets. — The  demand  for  export  and  domestic  con- 
.sumption  is  good.  One  maker  is  selling  black,  gal- 
vanized and  blue  annealed.     Another  mill  is  not  quot- 
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ing  on  black  and  galvanized  because  it  has  oversold  for 

the  first  quarter.     Prices  are  unchanged. 

We  quote  for  Chicago  delivery  out  of  stock,  regardless  of 
quantity,  as  follows:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  5.45c.;  No.  28 
black,  6.45c. ;  and  No.  28  galvanized,  7.70c. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — It  was  announced,'  Dec.  22,  that 
prices  had  been  reduced  $1.15  per  ton,  following  a  con- 
ference of  the  leading  makers  and  representatives  of 
the  Government.  Jackson,  Mich.,  after  revising  its 
specifications,  placed  167  tons  with  the  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  On  Jan.  4,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  as  previous  stated,  will  take  bids  on  4500  tons, 
and  Madison,  Wis.,  on  200  tons.  Quincy,  111.,  is  inquir- 
ing tentatively  on  400  tons. 

Quotations  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  are  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4-in.,  $57.35  ;  6-in.  and  larger,  $54.35,  with  $1  extra  for 
Class  A  water  pipe  and  gas  pipe. 

Wire    Products. — There    are    plenty   of   orders,   but 

production  is  disappointing.     Prices   are  unchanged. 

Nails.  $3.50,  Pittsburgh  ;  plain  fence  wire,  $3.25  :  painted 
barb  wire.  $3.65  ;  galvanized  barb  wire,  $4.35  ;  polished  sta- 
ples,   $3.65,   and  galvanized   staples,    $4.35. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Business  is  good,  but  buying  some- 
what less  active  than  ten  days  ago,  largely  because 
some  consumers  appear  to  believe  that  official  prices 
may  be  lowered.     Prices  are  unchanged. 

Store  prices  are  as  follows:  Structural  rivets,  5.50c.; 
boiler  rivets,  5.60c.;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  37%  per 
cent  off ;  larger  sizes,  25-5  ;  carriage  bolts  up  to  %  x  6  in., 
30-2%;  larger  sizes,  20;  hot  pressed  nuts,  square  tapped, 
$1.05  off,  and  hexagon  tapped,  85c.  off  per  100  lb.  ;  coach  or 
lag  screws,  gimlet  points,  square  heads,   40  per  cent  off. 

Old  Material. — The  Steel  Corporation  has  been  a 
heavy  buyer  of  heavy  melting  and  shoveling  steel, 
paying  $30  flat  for  all  grades.  The  International  Har- 
vester Co.  has  bought  heavily  of  cast  scrap  for  delivery 
at  Milwaukee.  The  market  has  been  a  little  excited  in 
the  face  of  the  good  demand,  offerings  being  under  par. 
The  railroad  lists  are  small.  Dealers  are  awaiting  the 
official  price  announcement.  Leading  brokers  regard 
favorably  the  recommendation  that  they  receive  SV2 
per  cent  commission  from  buyers,  that  per  cent  being 
more  than  they  are  receiving  on  business  they  are  put- 
ting through.  We  quote  for  delivery  at  buyers'  works, 
Chicago  and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges 
paid,  as  fbllows: 

Per   Chroaa   Ton 

Old  Iron  rails $37.00  to  $38.00 

Relaying  rails    50.00  to    55.00 

Old   carwheels    33.00  to    34.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 35.50  to    36.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 33.50  to    34.50 

Heavy   melting  steel   scrap 30.00 

Frog.s,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart 30.00 

Shoveling  steel    29.00  to    30.00 

Steel   axle   turnings 24.00  to    25.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $36.50  to  $37.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 37.50  to    38.50 

Steel  angle  bars 26.50  to    27.50 

Iron    car    axles 45.00  to    46.00 

Steel   car  axles 43.00  to    44.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 31.25 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 29.00  to    30.00 

Cut  forge 29.00  to    30.00 

Pipes  and  flues 23.00  to    23.50 

No.  1  bushellng 25.00  to    25.50 

No.    2    busheling 17.25  to    17.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 32.00  to    33.00 

Coll  sprinifH    39.00  to    40.00 

No.  1  'It  to  sheets  and  rings.   19.00  to    20.00 

Boil*.  H 81.60  to    82,50 

Locon  ^'X.  smooth 88.50  to    84.50 

MachUiti-nhop   turnings    17.00  to    17.50 

Caxt   t>orings    16.60  to    17.00 

.No.  1  cast  scrap 26.60  to    26.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 20.60  to   ,21.00 

Orate  bars   20.00  to    21.00 

I'.rAhf   I'.hnfH    21.00  tO     22.00 

'  We 27.00  to    28.00 

illeabl*    24.00  to    26.00 

•  -    -         J   "crap 20.60  to    21.00 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  24. 
Pig  Iron*— Inqairy  for  (felivery  the  last  half  of 
next  year  in  increasinfr  in  volume,  but  selleri  are  not 
disposed  to  take  on  businesn  except  from  a  few  favored 
customem.  The  market  in  quiet,  as  it  UHually  is  durint; 
the  holidayM,  but  the  demand  is  in'eat«r  thnn  the  avail- 
able supply.  Some  fear  haa  baen  entertained  that 
prices  might  b«  reduced  by  the  Government.  Por  early 
delivery  we  quote  as  follows: 

No.  1  X tin.n 

No.  2  X l4.tB 

No.  2  Plain 44.1b 

No.  2  Southern  (rail  and  WHter) ISI.76  to  l9.Sfi 

No.  2  Southern  (all  rail) 89.15  to  89.66 

No.  2  X  Virginia . ,    87.00  to  87.26 


Ferroalloys. — The  market  for  domestic  ferromanga- 
nese  is  strong  at  $250,  with  sales  of  carload  lots  at  this 
price  in  the  past  week.  The  350  tons  reported  under 
inquiry  last  week  has  been  closed  at  $245  for  delivery 
in  the  first  half.  No  decision  is  announced  as  to  the 
1200  tons  additional  that  has  been  before  the  market. 
Demand  in  general  has  been  of  small  proportions  in 
the  last  few  days.  Spiegeleisen  is  unchanged  at  $60, 
furnace,  and  inquiry  is  still  pending  for  1800  tons.  As 
illustrating  general  conditions  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  producer  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese 
is  inquiring  in  the  market  for  both  of  these  products 
to  fill  contracts  which  it  will  be  unable  to  complete 
itself.  There  is  nothing  to  report  in  the  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  market. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — On  an  export  order  of 
several  hundred  tons  of  plates  a  quotation  of  7c.  has 
been  made.  The  Paris  &  Orleans  Railroad  has  placed 
a  325-ton  order  in  Cleveland,  it  is  understood,  for  a 
little  under  5c.  at  mill.  In  the  lighter  weights,  plates 
are  more  easily  obtained  at  60  days'  delivery.  In  other 
products  similar  deliveries  can  also  be  made,  but  busi- 
ness has  been  dull  and  export  inquiries  have  not  re- 
sulted in  much  business,  largely  for  the  reasons  out- 
lined in  this  column  last  week.  We  quote  mill  ship- 
ments of  steel  bars  at  3.095c.,  New  York;  shapes 
3.195c.,  plates  3.445c.  and  bar  iron  3.695c.,  New  York. 
Out  of  store  prices  are  Ic.  higher,  and  to  all  must  be 
added  3  per  cent  of  the  freight  charge  for  the  trans- 
portation tax. 

Old  Material — The  recommendations  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  dealers  in  regard  to  prices  of  old  material 
will  be  received  with  keen  interest  by  all  scrap  dealers. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  provision 
that  recognized  scrap  dealers  or  brokers  may  be  paid 
a  commission  not  to  exceed  BV2  per  cent  on  actual 
delivered  prices  of  the  metal  purchased.  This  is  re- 
garded as  a  fair  commission.  Recently  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  as  to  commissions,  conditions  have  been 
very  unsatisfactory  for  both  buyers  and  sellers.  The 
recommendation  placing  rerolling  rails  at  $35,  or  $5 
over  the  base  price  of  heavy  melting  steel,  will  result 
in  sharp  reductions,  as  this  grade  of  scrap  has  been 
selling  at  from  $38  to  $39,  New  York.  Old  car  wheels, 
which  have  been  selling  at  $33  to  $35,  and  in  some  cases 
even  higher,  will  be  reduced  to  about  $31  as  soon  as 
the  action  in  regard  to  prices  becomes  known.  We  quote 
prices  of  brokers  as  follows  to  New  York  producers 
and  dealers,  per  gross  ton.  New  York: 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap    (for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania $26.00  to  $26.50 

Old     steel    rails     (short   lengths)     or 

equivalent  heavy  steel  scrap 26.00  to  26.50 

Relaying  rails    60.00  to  70.00 

Rerolling  rails   38.00  to  39.00 

Iron  and  steel  car  axles 41.00  to  42.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 32.00  to  33.00 

Wrought-iron  track  scrap 32.00  to  33.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought  long 32.00  to  33.00 

Light    iron    9.00  to  10.00 

Cast  bormgs  (clean) 17.50  to  18.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    17.50  to  18.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 14.00  to  15.00 

Wrought-iron    pipe     (1    in.    minimum 

diameter),  not  under  2  ft.  long 28.0fl  to  28  50 

Dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  quoting 
as  follows  to  local  foundries,  per  gross  ton,  but  for 
delivery  to  cupola  platforms  of  Brooklyn  foundries 
about  $3  more  is  quoted: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $29.00  to  $30.00 

No.    1    heavy   cast    (column,   building 

materials,  etc.)    23.00  to  24.00 

No.    2    cast    (radiators,    cast   boilers, 

etc.)    .    23.00  to  24.00 

Stove  plate 20.OO  to  21.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 20.00  to  21.00 

Malleable  cast   (railroad)    29.00  to  30.00 

Old  carwheels 33.00  to  35.00 

Cast-iron  Pipe.— The  action  of  the  Government  and 
manufacturers  in  fixing  a  base  of  $55.35,  f.o.b.  New 
York,  for  6-in.  and  larger,  class  B  or  heavier,  cast- 
iron  pipe,  is  regarded  as  fair  and  in  line  with  recent 
nominal  quotations.  Lower  prices  have  b^en  made  in 
case  of  sales  to  the  Government.  We  quote  the  new 
prices:  $55.35  New  York,  for  6-in.  and  heavier,  and 
$58.36  for  4-in.;  $65.35  for  3-in.,  and  $1  additional  for 
class  A  or  gas  pipe.  It  is  expected  that  business  will 
soon  show  improvement,  as  the  delay  in  determining 
prices  has  had  a  depressing  effect. 
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Government  Takes  Control  of  Electric-Steel  and 

Shell  Discard  Market — American  Steel  Quiet 

{By  Cable) 

London,  Eng.,  Dec.  24. 
Electric  steel  and  shell  discards  have  been  taken 
under  control  by  the  Government.  Closer  supervision 
of  Cleveland  pig  iron  is  expected.  Hematite  iron  is 
urgently  wanted.  American  semi-finished  steel  is  in 
poor  demand.  Tin  plates  are  firmer  but  quoted  at  31s. 
6d.  basis  including  tin  allowance.  Ferromanganese  is 
quiet  with  sellers  asking  $250  c.i.f.  for  forward  ship- 
ment to  North  American  Atlantic  ports.  We  quote  as 
follows : 

Tin  plates  coke,  14  x  20  ;  112  sheets,  108  lb.,  f.o.b.  Wales, 
31s.  6(1. 

Ferromanganese  $250  c.i.f.  nominal  for  export  to  America. 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  c.i.f.  £35  upward. 

On  other  products  control  prices  are  as  quoted  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  July  19,  p.  171. 

{By  Mail) 

Advance  in  Tin  Plate — The  Pig-iron  Situation — 

Ferromanganese  for  America  Higher 

London,  England,  Dec.  4. — The  situation  remains 
uncertain  pending  the  long-looked-for  official  announce- 
ment in  regard  to  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  production.  The  cause  of  the 
delay  is  inexplicable  as.  it  is  understood,  that  all  the 
facts  have  been  discussed  ad  nauseam  and  that  a  solu- 
tion was  practically  arrived  at  regarding  a  subsidy. 
Possibly  some  other  decision  may  be  in  contemplation, 
and  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  basic  maximum  prices 
of  Cleveland  and  Lincolnshire  foundry,  forge  and  basic 
irons  are  about  to  be  raised.  Meantime  Cleveland 
makers  are  already  asking  for  the  home  trade  an  ad- 
vance of  2s.  6d.  at  95s.  for  No.  3  and  116s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
for  export  to  Allies.  These  quotations,  of  course,  are 
subject  to  official  sanction. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  a  steady  expansion  of 
the  home  outlet  for  pig  iron,  which  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  ever-growing  war  requirements,  and  a 
good  deal  of  leeway  has  yet  to  be  made  up  to  keep 
pace  with  demands  for  steelmaking  material.  A  much 
heavier  run  of  applications  for  Cleveland  common  iron 
has  come  forward  for  the  current  month  and  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  these  will  be  met  in  full,  although 
there  are  considerable  arrears  arising  from  the  short 
November  deliveries  due  to  the  shortage  of  cars.  Users 
are  doubtless  rather  short  of  stock,  but  given  better 
transport  conditions  a  lot  of  iron  will  probably  pass 
into  their  hands.  The  increased  output  of  basic  iron 
has  only  been  possible  by  turning  furnaces  from  Cleve- 
land iron  on  to  the  former,  and  for  this  reason  a  closer 
supervision  may  have  to  be  exercised  over  allocations 
of  Cleveland  iron.  Exports  to  France  have  fallen  off 
and  clearances  to  Italy  are  hindered  by  tonnage  scar- 
city. The  domestic  stringency  in  hematite  is  becoming 
more  marked  in  spite  of  the  more  restricted  demand 
from  Allies. 

Semi-finished  steel  is  unchanged,  the  negotiation  of 
orders  outside  of  recognized  war  work  being  almost 
impossible,  and  the  official  quotation  of  Welsh  bars 
and  billets  remains  as  before  at  £10  7s.  6d.  deliv- 
ered. Although  the  market  in  American  material  is 
still  confined  to  small  dimensions  widely  divergent  prices 
have  been  recorded  in  wire  rods  arising  from  the  big 
difference  between  the  freight  rates  ruling  for  neutral 
tonnage  and  the  comparatively  low  charges  for  Govern- 
ment room.  Business  was  done  recently  down  to  £20 
10s.  and  also  up  to  £25  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  The  terms  now 
quoted  are  about  £24,  but  the  market  is  chiefly  nominal. 

Finished  steel  is  quiet  in  spite  of  a  ceaseless  demand. 
Under  present  conditions  works,  whose  chief  anxiety 
is  to  get  rid  of  arrears,  seem  content  to  await  events. 
There  is  some  grumbling  at  the  extent  to  which  the 
margin  of  profit  to  the  mills  has  been  whittled  down 
through  the  substantially  increased  costs  incurred  in 
recent  months.  In  fact  some  argue  that  a  profit  can 
only  be  secured  by  balancing  one  class  of  material 
against  another.     There  is  no  end  to  the  extension  of 


Government  work,  and  the  output  in  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  easily  beats  all  previous  records.  Current 
quotations  for  uncontrolled  material  are  unchanged, 
but  the  tendency  is  strong.  Bar  iron  mills  are  prac- 
tically booked  to  the  end  of  next  quarter  and  in  most 
cases  are  declining  new  orders. 

Apart  from  the  additional  orders  placed  for  tin 
plates  recently  for  France,  whose  needs  now  seem  satis- 
fied, there  has  been  no  further  special  development  in 
demand,  although  home  consumers  show  more  inclina- 
tion to  cover  their  needs  where  permit  facilities  are 
aff'orded.  Quotations  have  risen  on  the  constant  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  tin,  the  full  maximum  terms  asked 
to-day,  basis  20  x  14  with  tin  at  £293,  being  31s.  3d. 
There  has  been,  however,  rather  more  competition  for 
new  orders  just  lately  for  December  delivery  arising 
not  only  from  the  lack  of  permits,  but  from  delayed 
specifications  against  current  contracts.  Concessions 
are  thus  secured  varying  from  3d.  to  9d.  per  box. 
Makers,  however,  insist  on  the  full  basis  for  forward 
contracts  and  are  not  anxious  sellers. 

Ferromanganese  is  virtually  unchanged  and  there 
is  very  little  stirring  at  present,  but  the  terms  recently 
quoted  for  Continental  ports  at  about  £60  f.o.b.  for 
loose  for  forward  shipment  have  been  well  sustained, 
with  a  small  business  done  thereat  and  higher.  The 
bids  made  lately  for  the  American  North  Atlantic 
ports  at  about  $250  and  $260  c.i  f.  for  January-June 
have  been  declined,  the  few  sellers  in  evidence  asking 
$270.  The  price  of  £25  to  the  home  trade  is  still  await- 
ing a  revision. 

Patriotic  Address  of  Associated  Employers 

of  Indianapolis 

The  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis,  Inc.,  has 
issued  a  holiday  address,  in  part  as  follows: 

Yule-tide  of  all  seasons,  is  one  of  exceptionally  good 
cheer.  We  extend  to  you  our  sincerest  compliments  and  well 
wishes — Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year. 

This  Christmas  in  particular  should  be  serenely  beautiful 
and  sacredly  inspiring.  It  should  in  every  way  be  of  the 
utmost  significance  to  a  free,  enlightened  and  Christian  peo- 
ple, living  a  righteous  life  and  carrying  on  our  peaceful 
vocations  according  to  law,  necessity  and  conscience. 

"The  Kid  Has  Gone  To  The  Colors."  Thousands  upon 
thousands  just  like  him — patriotic  men  and  boys — have  heard, 
heeded  and  answered  their  country's  call.  More  will  follow. 
There  will  be  no  cessation  in  our  support  of  them.  May  they 
all   return  safely — and  victoriously. 

Let  us  who  must  stay  at  home  think  less  about  our  per- 
sonal rights  and  privileges  and  more  of  our  duty.  When  we 
think  of  the  great  sacrifices  the  boys  who  have  gone  to  the 
front  are  ma,king  for  us  and  their  and  our  country — let  us 
face  the  New  Year  with  renewed  determination,  hope,  faith 
and  optimism. 

Let  us  continue  to  strive  as  a  patriotic  and  united  people, 
for  a  righteous  peace  on  earth — freedom,  justice  and  good- 
will to  humanity — that  we  may  perpetuate  our  inalienable 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  guaranteed 
to  us  under  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  in  this  grave  period  of  war,  in  this  great  crisis  for 
the  supremacy  of  democracy  over  autocracy,  be  brave  and 
strong,  and  glad  and  thankful  for  the  divine  guidance  of  the 
supreme  power  and  holy  influence  which  must  eventually 
and  finally  determine  our  destiny. 

Let  us  in  this  hour  of  national  peril,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  firmly  resolve  to  be  ever  considerate  of  our 
country's  needs  and  of  the  rights  of  others.  Let  us  not  give 
a  moment's  heed  to  one  thought  that  might  attempt  to  inter- 
pose itself  between  our  personal  rights  under  normal  con- 
ditions and  our  duty  in  the  present  crisis,  for  the  issue  In- 
volved is  the  life  or  death  of  our  nation. 

Let  us  help  propagate  the  doctrine  that  "It  matters  not 
what  a  man  claims  as  a  reason  for  Justifying  the  retarding 
or  holding  back  of  our  war  activities.  We  must  stand  on 
results.  This  Nation,  if  it  is  to  do  its  full  duty,  mu-st  work 
as  it  never  worked  before.  We  must  all  stand  together,  and 
back  with  united  effort  the  great  enterprise  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged."  

The  American  Wood  Working  Machinery  Co.,  New 
York,  with  present  offices  at  30  East  Forty-second 
Street,  has  leased  space  on  the  eighteenth  floor  of  the 
Equitable  Trust  Building,  now  being  erected  at  Madi- 
son Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  dating  from  May  1, 
1918,  for  new  offices. 
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The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  pound  for  early  delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Tin,     , Lead ^  , Spelter x 

Electro-     New       New         St.        New  St. 

Dec.        Lake       lytic        York      York       Louis     York  Louis 

19 23.50         23.50       85.50*     6.40       6.25         7.75  7.50 

20 23.50         23.50        85.50*      6.45        6.30  7.75  7.50 

21 23.50         23.50        85.50*     6.50       6.35         7.75  7.50 

22 23.50        23.50        85.50*     6.50       6.35  7.75  7.50 

24 23.50         23.50       85.50*     6.50       6.35  8.00  7.75 

*Nominal. 

The  markets  continue  dull  and  featureless.  Cop- 
per, in  its  controlled  condition,  offers  no  developments. 
Tin  continues  scarce  and  nominal  at  high  prices.  Lead 
is  again  firm  but  inactive.  Spelter  is  a  little  stronger 
in  tone  but  dull.     Antimony  is  still  lifeless. 

New  York 

Copper. — There  seems  adequate  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  Government 
price  of  23.50c.  per  lb.  for  all  grades  of  copper  for  at 
least  the  first  quarter.  There  appears  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  a  change  up  or  down.  It  also  seems  certain 
that  production  will  be  entirely  sufficient  to  meet  all 
war  and  commercial  needs  for  at  least  a  few  months. 
With  these  two  prime  factors  apparently  settled  and 
with  the  market  absolutely  controlled  as  to  sales  and 
distribution  by  the  Copper  Producers'  Committee,  sat- 
isfaction pervades  the  industry  at  present.  Sales  are 
being  made  for  prompt,  early  and  first-quarter  deliv- 
ery at  23  50c.  to  large  buyers  and  at  24.67  %c.  to  small 
buyers,  which  are  the  quotations. 

Tin. — The  quietness  which  has  pervaded  the  market 
in  all  positions  and  grades  for  some  time  still  con- 
tinues, with  its  scarcity  pronounced  and  unrelieved. 
Probably  sales  of  50  tons  a  day  of  prompt  and  for 
future  metal  represents  the  average  business  the  past 
week.  Spot  Straits  is  still  practically  unobtainable, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  sales  in  this  market  we  quote 
it  nominal  at  85c.  to  86c.  New  York.  There  is  distinct 
dissatisfaction  in  some  quarters  with  the  import  license 
matter  because  of  delays.  It  is  causing  financial  loss 
and  serious  inconvenience.  It  has  happened  in  more 
than  one  case  that,  because  of  such  delays  and  after 
the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  comply  with  all 
details,  the  tin  has  gone  into  general  stores  because  the 
import  license  arrived  just  too  late.  Arrivals  to  Dec. 
21  inclusive  have  been  1225  tons,  with  4400  tons  reported 
afloat.  The  London  market  is  still  advancing  the  quo- 
tation for  spot  Straits  on  Dec.  21,  having  been  £309  10s. 
or  £4  lOa.  above  that  on  Dec.  19. 

I..€ad. — The  tone  of  the  market,  which  was  a  little 
easier  a  week  ago,  has  turned  firm  again  with  quota- 
tions yesterday  at  6.50c.  New  York,  or  6.35c.  St.  Louis 
in  the  outside  market,  and  with  6.25c.  New  York  quoted 
by  the  leading  producer.  This  firmness  is  not  due  to 
active  demand,  but  to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
sellem,  who  are  in  a  comfortable  position  so  far  as 
orders  are  concerned.  Delays  in  transit  are  a  dis- 
turbing factor.  A  fair  amount  of  export  business  was 
put  through  early  in  the  week,  with  more  business  being 
negotiated  since. 

Spelter. — It  develops  that  the  bids  on  1000  tons  of 
gnrade  C  spelter,  asked  for  by  the  Government  for  de- 
livery in  the  first  half  and  submitted  last  Friday,  Dec. 
21,  ranged  from  7.87>/4c.  to  B.flOc,  New  York,  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Co.  being  the  low  bidder.  These  prices 
were  higher  than  generally  cxjpected  by  the  trade  and 
have  created  a  better  tone,  at  least  temporarily.  As  a 
result,  while  the  market  is  very  quiet,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  little  stronger  at  7.75c.,  St.  l/ouis,  or  8c.,  New 
York,  which  was  quoted  on  Monday  for  prime  Western 
for  early  delivery,  this  being  nearly  the  same  as  grade 
C.  No  sales  at  this  level  are,  however,  reported.  Last 
Saturday  bids  were  also  rcceivfd  on  4000  tons  of  grade 
C  for  the  army,  but  the  details  are  not  made  public 
yet.  The  quotations  for  future  delivery  are  from  He 
to  '^c.  per  lb.  higher  than  for  early  delivery. 


Antimony. — The  market  is  dull  and  unchanged  at 
15c,  per  lb.,  duty  paid.  New  York,  for  Chinese  and 
Japanese  grades. 

Aluminum. — No.  1  virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent 
pure,  is  unchanged  at  36c.  to  38c.  New  York,  for  early 
delivery,  with  the  demand  poor. 

St.  Louis 

Dec.  24. — The  nonferrous  metals  continue  quiet 
and  with  little  change  in  price.  The  close  to-day  was 
for  car  load  lots:  Lead,  6.50c.;  spelter,  7.50c.  In  less 
than  car  load  lots  the  prices  are:  Lead,  6.75c.;  spelter, 
8.25c.;  tin,  90c.;  copper,  25.12c.;  Asiatic  antimony,  18c. 
In  the  Joplin  district  the  production  continues  to  be 
hampered  by  the  weather  conditions,  while  the  pro- 
ducers are  disinclined  to  sell  their  ore  at  the  prevail- 
ing prices.  In  consequence  there  is  little  or  no  activity. 
The  basis  range  for  zinc  blende,  60  per  cent  metal,  is 
$50  to  $70  per  ton,  with  the  average  for  the  week  for 
the  district  $58  per  ton.  Calamine  basis  of  40  per 
cent  metal,  ranges  from  $32  to  $37  per  ton  with  the 
average  for  the  week  for  the  district  $35  per  ton. 
Lead  continues  steady  basis  of  80  per  cent  metal,  at 
$75  per  ton  with  the  average  for  the  week  for  the  dis- 
trict at  $74  per  ton.  We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices 
for  miscellaneous  scrap  metals  as  follows:  Light  brass, 
10c. ;  heavy  yellow  brass,  15c.;  heavy  red  brass  and 
light  copper,  19.50c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire, 
20c.;  zinc,  5c.;  lead,  5.50c.;  tea  lead,  5c. 


Pulverized  Coal  to  Replace  Natural  Gas 

Owing  to  the  great  shortage  of  natural  gas  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, practically  all  the  manufacturers  in  those  dis- 
tricts have  been  advised  by  the  companies  supplying 
them  with  natural  gas  that  after  Jan.  1  the  service  will 
be  discontinued.  This  has  led  to  some  of  these  concerns 
putting  in  plants  for  pulverizing  coal,  which  will  be 
used  in  the  future  for  fuel.  The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio,  has  contracts  for  the  installation  of  coal  pulver- 
izing plants  of  the  Holbeck  system  for  various  com- 
panies as  follows,  the  pulverizers  being  accompanied 
by  dryers  and  distribution  systems: 

McKeesport  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.  Two 
5-ton  pulverizers  for  88  sheet  and  pair  furnaces,  28  annealing 
ovens  and  73  tin  pots. 

Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  Four 
114 -ton  pulverizers,  serving  24  sheet  and  pair  furnaces,  9 
annealing  ovens  and  28  tin  pots. 

Mansfield  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Two 
11/4 -ton  pulverizers,  serving  24  sheet  and.  pair  furnaces  and 
30  annealing  ovens. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co..  Middletown,  Ohio.  Two  1^4- 
ton  pulverizers,  serving  8  sheet  and  pair  furnaces  and  13 
annealing  ovens. 

Carnahan  Tin  Plate  &  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  Two 
1%-ton  pulverizers,  serving  16  sheet  and  pair  furnaces,  8 
annealing  ovens  and  12  tin  pots. 

Heppenstall   Knife   &   Forge   Co.,    Pittsburgh.     One    5-ton 
pulverizer  for  14  forge  furnaces  and  several  boilers. 
,«r,  .""^^'■'^  ^  ^°i  Pittsburgh.     Four  1%-ton  pulverizers,  for 
127  furnaces  of  different  kinds. 

Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  W^arreh.  Ohio.  Two  5-ton  pulverizers, 
serving  62  sheet  and  pair  furnaces,  15  annealing  ovens,  31 
tin  pots  and  8  galvanizing  pots. 

Pres.sed  Steel  Car  Co.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.  Two  5-ton  pul- 
verizer.s  for  approximately  106  different  furnaces. 

I.lberty  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio.  Two  1 14 -ton  pulverizers, 
serving  8  sheet  and  pair  furnaces,  8  annealing  ovens  and  12 
tin  pots. 

Union  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Cleveland.  Two  lU-ton  pulver- 
izers for  continuous  billet  heating  and  puddling  furnaces. 

Warwood   Tool  Co.,  Wheeling,   W.   Va.    One   1^4 -ton  pul- 
verizer, serving  approximately  22  forge  furnaces. 
«,.J^L°"'^    ^°i?'    ^?-i,  Verona,    Pa.     One    1^-ton    pulverizer, 
serving  a  number  of  forge  furnaces. 


The  Champion  Tool  Works,  Cincinnati,  whose  plant 
was  reported  last  week  as  having  been  taken  over  by 
the  Greaves-Klusman  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  moving  to 
a  new  plant  at  Winton  Place,  near  Cincinnati,  and  will 
increase  its  output  of  lathes.  The  old  Champion  plant 
will  be  used  as  an  addition  to  the  Greaves-Klusman 
plant. 


The  Grimes  Molding  Machine  Co.  will  be  the  new 
corporate  style  of  the  Midland  Machine  Co.,  which  has 
removed  its  plant  and  business  from  813  West  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  to  1218  Hastings  Street,  Detroit, 
doubling  the  size  of  its  former  manufacturing  plant. 
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Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  iron  and  steel 
articles,  aside  from  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  car- 
loads, per  100  lb.,  New  York,  19.5c.;  Philadelphia,  18.5c.; 
Boston,  21.5c.;  Buffalo,  11.6c.;  Cleveland,  13.5c.;  Cin- 
cinnati, 18.5c.;  Indianapolis,  20c;  Chicago,  21.5c.;  St. 
Louis,  27c.;  Kansas  City,  47c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000 
lb.;  St.  Paul,  35.5c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Den- 
ver, 79c.;  minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  Omaha,  47c.; 
minimum  carload,  36,000  lb.;  New  Orleans,  30.7c.;  Bir- 
mingham, 46c.;  Pacific  Coast,  75c.;  minimum  carload, 
80,000  lb.  To  the  Pacific  Coast  the  rate  on  steel  bars 
and  structural  steel  is  90c.,  minimum  carload,  40,000  lb.; 
and  85c.,  minimum  carload,  50,000  lb.  On  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Kansas 
City  is  40c.  per  100  lb.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to 
Omaha  40c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  to  St.  Paul 
35.5c.,  minimum  carload  46,000  lb.;  Denver  79c.,  mini- 
mum carload  46,000  lb.  A  3  per  cent  transportation 
tax  now  applies. 

Structural  Material 

I-beams,  3  to  15  in.  ;  channels,  3  to  15  in.  angles,  3  to  6  in. 
on  one  or  both  legs,  \i  in.  thick  and  over,  and  zees  3  in.  and 
over,  3c. 


Wrought  Pipe 

The  following  discounts  are  to  jobbers  for  carload  lots  on 
the  Pittsburgh  basing  card,  as  announced  Nov.  5  by  the 
Government  on  steel  pipe,  those  on  iron  pipe  being  the  same 
as  quoted  for  some  time : 
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Wire  Products 

Wire  nails,  $3.50  base  per  keg;  galvanized,  1-in.  and 
longer,  including  large-head  barb  roofing  nails,  taking  an 
advance  over  this  price  of  $2,  and  shorter  than  1-in.,  $2.50. 
Bright  basic  wire,  $3.35  per  100  lb. ;  annealed  fence  wire, 
Nos.  6  to  9,  $3.25  ;  galvanized  wire,  $3.95  ;  galvanized  barb 
wire,  and  fence  staples,  $4.35 ;  painted  barb  wire,  $3.65 ; 
polished  fence  staples,  $3.65  ;  cement-coated  nails,  $3.40  base ; 
these  prices  being  subject  to  the  usual  advances  for  the 
smaller  trade,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added  to  point 
of  delivery,  terms  60  days  net,  less  2  per  cent  off  for  cash 
in  10  days.  Discounts  on  woven-wire  fencing  are  47  per 
cent  off  list  for  carload  lots,  46  per  cent  for  1000-rod  lots, 
and  45  per  cent  off  for  small  lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets 

Large  rivets  $4.65  base 

7.15  in  X  6  in.  smaller  and  shorter  rivets.  .45-10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts  h.p.  nuts,  %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 50-10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  in.  x  4  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter 40-10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and   longer 35-5  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  %  in.  x  5  in. 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 50-5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   40-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 40  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts 50-10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.   1,  2,  3 50  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.  blank 2.50c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  hex.,  blank 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  sq.,  tapped 2.30c.  per  lb.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  hex.,  tapped 2.10c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  and  hex.  nuts,  blank 2.25c.  per  lb.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  sq.  and  hex.  nuts,  tapped. ..  .2.00c.  per  lb.  off  list 
Semi-flnlshed  hex.   nuts. 

%   in.  and  larger 60-10-10  per  cent  off  list 

9/16  in.  and  smaller 70.5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts    70-10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts    2  %  per  cent  extra  for  bulk 

Tire  bolts 50-10-5  per  cent  off  list 

The  above  discounts  are  from  present  lists  now  In  effect. 

All  prices  carry  standard  extras. 

Wire  Rods 

No.  5  common  basic  or  Bessemer  rods  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, $57  ;  chain  rods,  $65  ;  screw,  rivet  and  bolt  rods  and 
other  rods  of  that  character,  $65.  A  tentative  differential 
of  $10  per  ton  over  soft  rods  for  high  carbon  rods  has  been 
agreed  upon. 

Railroad  Spikes  and  Track  Bolts 

Railroad  spikes,  9/16  in.  and  larger,  per  100  lb.,  $3.90, 
track  bolts,  $4.90.  Boat  spikes,  $5.25  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Terne  Plate 

Effective  Nov.  7,  prices  on  all  sizes  of  terne  plates  are  as 
follows:  8-lb.  coating,  200  lb.,  $15  per  package;  8-lb.  coating, 
L  C,  $15.30;  12-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $16.75;  15-lb.  coating,  I.  C, 
$17.75  ;  20-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $19  ;  25-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $20 ; 
30-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $21 ;  35-lb.  coating,  I.  C,  $22  ;  40-lb.  coat- 
ing, I.  C,  $23  per  package,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight  added 
to  point  of  delivery. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Steel  bars  at  2.90c.  for  delivery  late  this  year,  and  4.50c. 
to  5c.  from  warehouse  In  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment. 
Refined  iron  bars,  3.50c.  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  fob.  mill. 
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To  the  large  jobbing  trade  an  additional  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  over  the  above  discounts,  which  are  subject  to  the 
usual  variations  in  weight  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than 
carloads  are  four  (4)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than 
the  above  discounts  on  black  and  5%  points  on  galvanized. 

On  butt  and  lap  weld  sizes  of  black  Iron  pipe,  discounts 
for  less  than  carload  lots  to  jobbers  are  seven  (7)  points 
lower  (higher  price)  than  carload  lots,  and  on  butt  and  lap 
weld  galvanized  iron  pipe  are  nine  (9)  points  lower  (higher 
price). 

Boiler  Tubes 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, announced  Nov.  13,  as  agreed  upon  by  manufacturers 
and  the  Government: 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

3%  to  4%  In 34 

2%  to  314  In 24 

2V*  in 17% 

1%  to  2  in 13 


Charcoal  Iron 

3%  to  4%  in 12% 

3  to  3%  in +   5 

2%  to  2%  in 4-7% 

2  to  2V4  in -f  22% 

1%  to  1%  in +35 

Standard   Commercial  Seamless — Cold  Drawn  or  Hot  Rolled 

Per  Net  Ton  Per  Net  Ton 

1  in $340       1%  in $220 

1%  in 280       2  to  2%  In 190 

1%   in 270       2%  to  3%  In 180 

1%   In 220       4  in 200 

4%  to  5  In 220 

These  prices  do  not  apply  to  special  specifications  for  loco- 
motive tubes  nor  to  special  specifications  for  tubes  for  the 
Navy  Department,  which  will  be  subject  to  special  negotia- 
tion. 

Sheets 

Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  of  United 
States  standard  gage.  In  carload  and  larger  lots,  are  as  fol- 
lows, 30  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  In  10  days. 

Blue  Annealed — Bessemer  Cents  per  lb. 

Nos.  3  to  5 4.20 

Nos.   9  and   10 4.25 

Nos.   11   and   12 4.30 

Nos.  13  and  14 4.35 

Nos.  15  and  16 4.45 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled — Bessemer 

Nos.  17  to  21 4.80 

Nos.  22  and   24 4.85 

Nos.   25  and   26 


No.  27 

No.  28 

No.  29 

No.  30 


Galvanised  Black   Sheet   Cage — Bessemer 

Nos.  10  and  11 

Nos.   12  and   14 

Nos.   15  and   16 

Nos.  17  to  21 

Nos.   22   and   24 

Nos.   25  and   26 

No.    27    

No.    28    ■  ■ 

No.    29    

No.    30    


Tin-Mill  Black  Plate — Bessemer 

Nos.   15  and    16 

Nos.  17  to  21 

Nos.  22  to  24 

Nos.    25  and   27 '. 

No.    28    

No.    29    ■      ■ 

No.  30  ; 

Nos.   30%   and  31 .' . 


4.90 
4.95 
5.00 
5.10 
5.20 


5.25 
5.35 
5.50 
5.65 
5.80 
5.95 
6.10 
6.25 
6.50 
6.75 


4.80 
4.85 
4.90 
4.95 
5.00 
5.05 
5.05 
5.10 
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A.  N.  Martin  has  resigned  as  industrial  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  on  Jan.  1  will  become 
general  sales  manager  for  the  Fulflo  Pump  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer  of  small  centrifugal  pumps  for 
machine  tools,  grinding  machines,  automobile  and  aero- 
plane motors  and  air  compressors. 

James  McNaughton  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Eddystone  Munitions  Co.,  Eddystone,  Pa.,  and 
Captain  Walter  Wilhelm  vice-president.  Charles  J. 
Schlacks,  general  manager  of  the  Remington  Arms  Co., 
has  become  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  retain- 
ing his  position  with  the  Remington  Co. 

Tampton  Aubuchon,  manager  of  the  Louisville  In- 
dustrial Foundation,  will  establish  a  bureau  of  the 
Louisville  Industrial  Foundation  at  Washington,  and 
is  assembling  data  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  manufacturers 
as  to  the  Government  contracts  that  they  will  be  able 
to  handle.  Mr.  Aubuchon  will  go  to  Washington  about 
the  first  of  the  year  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
plan. 

Raymond  G.  Hutchinson,  division  engineer  of  the 
American  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  plant  of  the  com- 
pany, formerly  the  Buffalo  Copper  &  Brass  Rolling 
Mill. 

Frederick  W.  Nettleton,  for  the  past  eight  years 
superintendent  of  the  Waterbury  Clock  Co.,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Bristol 
Brass  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Charles  H.  Sparell,  formerly  secretary  of  the  mer- 
cantile bureau  of  the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  been  made  purchasing  agent  and  traffic  manager  of 
the  Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Stanley  P.  Stewart,  mechanical  engineer  Stewart 
Boiler  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  the  machinery  di- 
vision of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia. 

Joseph  T.  Martin,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  for  about  24  years,  has  resigned  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Hog  Island  Shipyards,  Philadelphia, 
and  has  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Martin  was 
superintendent  of  the  plant  at  Sparrows  Point.  Before 
leaving  he  was  tendered  a  banquet  by  his  fellow  work- 
ers and  was  presented  a  handsome  grandfather's  clock. 

George  Endicott,  for  the  last  two  and  one-half  years 
mechanical  engineer  Morgan  Spring  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  sales 
department  of  the  Wickwire  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo.  He  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  Buffalo  and  assume  his  new 
duties  Jan.  1. 

W.  H.  Harman,  who  has  been  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Southwark  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  recently  presi- 
dent of  the  company  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
election  of  Robert  Radford  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

C.  M.  Carmichael,  formerly  assistant  works  man- 
ager in  charge  of  the  electric  furnace  department  of 
the  Anniston  Steel  Co.,  Anniston,  Ala.,  and  later  with 
the  British  Forgings,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont,,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  steel  plant,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
assistant  works  manager,  Electro  Metals  Co.,  Wclland, 
Ont. 

J.  C.  Broadnax,  who  was  connected  with  the  electric 
furnace  department  of  the  Anniston  Steel  Co.,  Annis- 
ton, Ala.,  and  more  recently  with  the  British  Forg- 
ings,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  steel  plant,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  electric  furnace  department  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass. 

William  A.  Battey,  who  resigned  as  EuHUrn  sales 
manager  of  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  A  Hoist  Co.,, 
Montour    Falls,    N.    Y.    is    succeeded    by    William    C. 


Briggs,  who  for  the  past  ten  years  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  New  York  office  as  sales  engineer.  Robert 
T.  Turner  has  joined  the  New  York  office  sales  force  as 
export  manager  and  sales  engineer.  He  was  connected 
with  the  export  sales  department  of  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Co.,  New  York.  Mr.  Battey  has  been  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Crusher  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for 
some  time,  and  found  it  necessary  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  that  company,  which  manufactures  pulverizers, 
breakers  and  special  crushing  machinery  for  the  by- 
product coke  and  other  industries  requiring  reduction 
apparatus. 

H.  T.  Whigham,  representative  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Co.,  in  London,  England,  arrived  in  this 
country  recently,  and  will  remain  until  about  Jan.  15, 
when  he  will  sail  for  England  again.  Mr.  Whigham 
makes  a  trip  to  the  United  States  every  year  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  business  plans  and  policies  with 
his  company.  He  is  a  brother  of  William  Whigham, 
vice-president  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Clarence  H.  Beach  recently  resigned  from  the  sales 
department  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  as 
sales  engineer,  and  has  accepted  a  position  as  dis- 
trict sales  manager  for  the  Central  Steel  Co.,  Massil- 
lon,  Ohio,  with  offices  in  Chicago. 

E.  F.  Lake,  metallurgical  engineer,  formerly  located 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  moved  to  557  East  Fiftieth  Place, 
Chicago,  and  taken  the  position  of  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Rich  Tool  Co.  The  company  is  manu- 
facturing one-piece  valves  from  high-speed  steel  for 
airplane  and  automobile  engines,  and  valves  of  high 
chromium  steel  similar  to  the  so-called  stainless  steel. 

Col.  Millard  F.  Hunsiker,  formerly  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  who  has  lived  in  London  for  nearly  20  years, 
arrived  at  an  Atlantic  port  in  this  country  Dec.  23, 
Col.  Hunsiker  was  the  projector  of  the  Officers'  Club  in 
London,  which  for  the  past  two  months  has  been  wel- 
coming American  officers  arriving  in  England. 
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Charles  J.  Klein,  designing  engineer,  Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  electric  con- 
trolling devices,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  his  apart- 
ment last  week.  He  was  55  years  of  age  and  a  native 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Klein  went  to  the  main  plant  in 
Milwaukee  in  1908  after  being  associated  with  the  New 
York  plant  for  several  years.  He  was  closely  identified 
with  the  perfection  of  all  of  the  many  inventions  of 
controlling  devices  manufactured  by  the  Cutler-Hammer 
company. 


Cleveland  Crane  Annual  Bonus  Plan 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  the  past  eight  years, 
employees  of  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co., 
Wickliffe,  Ohio,  received  checks  from  the  company 
representing  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  year  dis- 
tributed as  a  bonus  for  faithful  service.  This  system 
is  figured  on  the  percentage  basis.  Three  thousand 
hours  have  been  taken  as  a  year's  work,  and  to  each 
employee  who  has  not  been  abent  from  work  more 
than  one  day  each  month  during  the  year  2  per  cent 
of  his  yearly  wages  has  been  paid  for  each  full  year 
that  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  A  man 
who  has  been  with  the  company  for  the  past  eight 
years  received  16  per  cent  of  his  yearly  wages.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  all  the  employees  received  checks  this  year. 
A  great  number  of  the  old  employees'  checks  represent 
20  per  cent  of  their  wages  for  this  year. 


The  International  Arms  &  Fuze  Co.,  Inc.,  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  is  now  employing  about  25  girls  for  lathe 
work  at  its  plant.  The  company  is  said  to  be  planning 
to  increase  this  number  as  soon  as  suitable  female 
employees  can  be  obtained. 
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IRON   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STOCKS 


Continued  Liquidation  Depresses  the  Market  to 
Still  Lower  Levels 

Values  of  stocks  have  fallen  off  still  further.  Indus- 
trials, while  sharing  in  the  continued  drop,  are  much 
less  affected  than  rails,  and  in  a  partial  recovery  that 
set  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week  they  led  in  the  up- 
ward tendency.  For  the  most  part,  however,  closing 
values  Saturday  were  below  the  previous  week's.  It 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  fix  the  relation  between 
prices  and  the  values  which  they  represent,  each  twist 
in  the  fortunes  of  war  bringing  its  separate  influence 
to  further  complicate  the  market. 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Tuesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows:' 


The  Transue  &  Williams  Steel  Forging  Co.,  quarterly, 
$1.25,  payable  Jan.  10. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  and  extra 
4  per  cent  on  the  common,  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred, 
payable  Jan.   1. 


AlUs-Chalm.  com.  15 

Allis-Chalmers   pf 

Am.    Can   com.  .  .    33 

Am.  Can  pf 87 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry. 

com 60 14 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry. 

pf 101 

Am.   Loco,  com . .   46% 

Am.  Radiator  com 

Am.  Ship  com. .  .  89 
Am.  Steel  Fdries.  51 
Bald.    Loco.    com.    51% 

Bald.    Loco,    pf 

Beth.  Steel  com.  66Vi 
Beth.  SI.,  Class  B  66% 
Beth.   Steel   pf . . .    94 

Case  (J.  I.)  pf 

Cent.    Fdry.   com.  25% 
Cent.  Fdry.  pf .  . .    35 
Chic.  Pneu.  Tool.    40 

Colo.  Fuel   30% 

Cruc.  Steel  com..  45%. 
Cruc.   Steel  pf.  ..    83     • 

Deere  &  Co.  pf 

Gen.  Electric  ...118%. 
Gt.  No.  Ore.  Cert.   23%- 

Gulf  States  Steel 

Int.  Har.  of  N.  J. 

com 105 


-  17 
.    68 

-  35 

-  88 

-  64% 

-102 

-  50% 
.250 

-  90 

-  55% 

-  57% 
.    93 

-  71% 

-  71^ 

-  95 
,    75 

-  26 

-  38 

-  41 

-  34 

■  50% 

93 
•124% 

■  24% 
85 

■110% 


-  35% 

-lae 

-  65 

-  54 
.  95 


Int.    Har.     Corp. 

com 50%-  51% 

Lackaw.    Steel...    71%-  74% 
Lake  Supr.   Corp.  10%-  11 
Midvale   Steel    ...    39%   42% 

Nat. -Acme     25%-  26% 

Nat.      Enam.      & 

Stm.  com 34 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake.  104 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  59 
Pressed    SI.    com.  49 

Pressed  Steel  pf 

Ry.    Steel   Spring 

com 40     -  41% 

Ry.   Steel   Spring 

pf 88% 

Republic  com.    ..    70%-  74% 

Republic  pf 89     -  90% 

Sloss    com 33%-  35 

Superior  Steel    .  .    33     -  36% 

Transue-Williams 

Un.     Alloy     Steel 

1st  pf 34%- 

U.  S.  Pipe  com 10 

U.   S.   Pipe  pf 42% 

U.  S.  Steel  com..    79%-  85% 
U.   S.    Steel   pf..  .102%-104% 
Va..  I.  C.  &  Coke.    47     -  48 
Westingh.    Elec. .    34     -  36% 


39 
35% 


Industrial  Finance 


The  American  Screw  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent,  extra 
6  per  cent  and  supplementary  4  per  cent,  all  payable  Dec.  31. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Co..  1%  per  cent  and  extra 
2%  per  cent  on  the  common,  and  quarterly  1%  per  cent  on 
the  pneferred,  payable  Feb.  1. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent,  payable 
Jan.  3. 

The  Billings  &  Spencer  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  and 
extra  3  per  cent,  payable  Jan.  2. 

The  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  and  extra 
11%  per  cent  on  the  common  and  quarterly  2  per  cent  on 
the  preferred,  payable  Dec.   31. 

The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  quarterly.  1%  per  cent  and 
extra  3%  per  cent  on  the  common,  and  quarterly  1%  per 
cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Jan.  1. 

The  Canadian  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent 
and  bonus  of  3  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  and  quarterly  1  % 
per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Dec.   31. 

The  Carbon  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  and  extra  2 
per  cent  on  the  common,  payable  Dec.  22,  4  per  cent  on  the 
first  preferred,  payable  in  March  and  6  per  cent  on  the  second 
preferred,  payable  in  July. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  quarterly,  %  per  cent  on 
the  common,  payable  Jan.  25. 

The  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly,  |3,  pay- 
able in  January. 

The  Fairbanks,  Morse  Co.,  quarterly,  3  per  cent  on  the 
common,  payable  Dec.  31. 

The  Howe  Scale  Co.,  quarterly,  1  per  cent  on  the  common 
and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Jan.  2. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  10  per  cent,  payable  Dec.  28. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent 
payable  Jan.   2. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  quarterly,  2%  per  cent 
on  the  common  and  2  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable 
Jan.   15. 

The  Ohio  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  extra  20  per  cent,  payable 
Jan.  1. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
common  and  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  payable  Jan.  15. 

The  Standard  Coupler  Co.,  4  per  cent  on  the  preferred, 
payable  Dec.  24; 

The  Superior  Steel  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent  on  the 
common,  payable  Feb.  1. 


American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.  Report 

Contracts  have  been  placed  with  the  American 
Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  machining  750,000  howitzer  shells  of  155 
millimeter  caliber,  according  to  the  annual  report.  The 
Government  is  to  furnish  the  forgings,  and  the  com- 
pany is  now  remodeling  its  shell  plant  to  enable  it  to 
execute  the  order.  Net  income  of  the  company  in  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30  last  amounted  to  $3,232,242,  an  in- 
crease of  31,604,935  over  the  year  before.  The  foundry 
business  of  the  corporation  was  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, both  in  tonnage  and  the  value  of  shipments.  The 
actual  profits  were,  however,  not  as  large  as  those  of 
the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  great  advance  in  the 
cost  of  raw  material  and  labor.  Profits  from  the  ma- 
chining of  shells  for  the  British  Government  helped  to 
increase  the  total  income.  In  all,  the  company  deliv- 
ered 570,000  shells  to  Great  Britain. 

William  G.  Pearce,  president  of  the  company,  in 
his  remarks  to  the  stockholders,  tells  how  the  company 
took  up  war  contract  work  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  follows: 

"Early  in  February,  1917,  we  offered  the  output  of 
our  shell  plants  at  Erie,  Pa.,  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  such  terms  as  the  Government  itself  on 
examination  should  cons'der  proper.  Thereafter  nego- 
tiations were  carried  on  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Government,  and  on  Aug.  24,  1917,  a  contract  was  made 
for  3000  155-mm.  howitzers.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  a  plant  was  to  be  erected  by  us 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  adjoining  our  shell  plants.  The  building  is 
at  this  date  practically  completed  and  much  of  the 
machinery  is  already  in  place.  The  Government  is  to 
furnish  the  principal  forgings,  and  the  company  is  to 
supply  the  remaining  material  and  machine  and  as- 
semble the  howitzers. 

"On  Oct.  30,  1917,  an  order  was  given  the  company 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  machining  750,- 
000  155-mm.  howitzer  shells.  The  Government  is  to 
furnish  the  forgings,  copper  bands  and  base  covers. 
The  company  is  now  remodeling  its  shell  plant  to  en- 
able it  to  execute  this  order. 

"The  contracts  referred  to  are  in  the  form  known  as 
cost  plus  fixed  profit.  At  their  termination  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  remove  at  its  expense  all  in- 
creased facilities  which  the  Government  has  paid  for 
in  connection  with  the  howitzer  contract,  and  such  ad- 
ditional equipment  as  it  has  paid  for  in  connection  with 
the  shell  contract." 


Industrial  Finance 

Stockholders  of  the  Liberty  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio, 
have  approved  a  proposed  increase  of  $150,000  in  com- 
mon stock,  making  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $650,- 
000  in  common  and  $250,000  in  preferred.  A  bond  issue 
of  $150,000  to  be  underwritten  by  Warren  banks  has 
also  been  authorized. 

The  Madison  County  Trust  Co.  has  been  appointed 
receiver  for  the  Spring  Steel  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Ander- 
son, Ind.  The  company  had  $160,000  capital  stock.  On 
account  of  inability  to  obtain  wire  for  fence  making, 
the  plant  was  able  to  operate  only  at  intervals. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  its  increased  business  in 
automobile  wheels,  the  National  Wire  Wheel  Works, 
Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  increased  its  capital 
from  $350,000  to  $1,000,000.  Additional  buildings  will 
be  erected  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  in- 
creased to  2000  wheels  per  day. 

The  Wickwire  Steel  Co.,  River  Road,  Buffalo,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $3,000,000  to  $8,000,000. 

The  Indiana  Steel  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  has  filed  notice 
of  increase  in  its  capital  from  $20,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  in  its  statement 
submitted  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  reports 
net  earnings  of  $43,524,804  for  the  ten  months  ended 
Oct.  31,  as  compared  with  $61,717,309  for  the  calendar 
year  1916,  and  $24,821,408  for  1915. 
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chromium  and   0.18   per  cent  vanadium   is  specified,   add   4c. 
per  lb. 

Titanium  Steel :  When  titanium  is  specified,  add  1.50c. 
per  lb. 

Rolling  Mill  Steel  Castings 

The  following  prices  for  rolling  mill  castings  are  subject 
to  discounts  shown  below : 

0.2r)C.  per  lb.  under  750  tons  per  vear,  0.45c.  per  lb.  750- 
2000  tons  per  year,  0.65c.  per  lb.  2000-7500  tons  per  year, 
0.75c.  per  lb.  over  7500  tons  per  year;  except  that  annealing 
boxes  and  annealing  bottoms,  charging  boxes  and  charging 
box  heads  and  ends  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  only  0.25c. 
per  lb.  when  total  requirements  amount  to  less  than  7500 
tons,  and  only  0.35c.  per  lb.  when  total  requirements  amount 
to  more  than  7500  tons. 

Rolls.  Unfinished:  $7.70  to  $11.80  per  100  lb.,  depending 
on  weight  of  castings  required. 

Usual  extras  to  be  added  for  carbon  over  0.50  and  other 
alloys. 

Pinions.  Unfinished:  $8.05  to  $13.55  per  100  lb.,  depending 
on  weight  of  castings  required. 

Usual  extras  to  be  added  for  carbon  over  0.50  and  other 
alloys. 

Annealing  Boxes  and  Pots:  $8.35  to  $10.40  per  100  lb.,  de- 
pending on  thickness. 

Add  :   Mc.  rer  lb.  when  steam  test  is  specified. 

Annealing  Bottoms:  $6.80  to  $7.60  per  100  lb.,  depending 
on  inside  length. 

Charging  Boxes:  $7.45  per  100  lb. 

Charging  Box  Heads  and  Ends:  $8.60  to  $9.65  per  100  lb., 
depending  on  weight,  quantity  and  amount  of  core  work. 
Rolling  Mill  anA  Steel   Works  3Iiscellaneous,  Not  Otherwise 
Specified 

$7.70  to  $20  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  and  in- 
tricacy of  design. 

Add  20  per  cent  to  these  prices  for  hollow  and  disk  table 
rollers  and  cylinders. 

Add  Ic.  per  lb.  for  all  castings  with  water  circulating  pipes. 

Add   Vic.  per  lb.  if  carbon  over  0.40  is  specified. 

Add  for  alloys,  the  usual  extras. 
Coupling    Boxes,    Spindles,    Roll    Housings,   Pinion   Housings 
and  Anvil  Blocks 

$7.35  to  $20.05  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings required. 

Gears,  Gear  Blanks,   Gear  Segments,  Racks,   Worms,   Worm 
Wheels,  Sprockets,  Sheaves  and  Pulleys 

$8.30  to  $30.45  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings required  and  intricacy  of  design. 

Add  %c.  per  lb.  when  over  0.40  carbon  is  specified  or 
when  chemical  or  physical  test  is  required. 

Railroad  motor  gears  and  machine  molded  gears  not  cov- 
ered by  these  prices. 

For  alloys,  add  usual  extras. 
Bells.  Hoppers,  Hopper  Extensions,  Lip  Rings,  Tuyere  Jack- 
ets, Hot  Metal  or  Slag  Pots  and  Rings 

$8.65  per  100  lb. 
Valve  Bodies,  Tuyere  Stocks,  Pipes,  Nozzles  and  Saddles 

$9.35  to  $12.10  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings required. 

Hearth  Jackets  or  Bosh  Plates 

$7.65  to  $7.70  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  cast- 
ings required. 

Miscellaneous  Blast  Furnace  Castings 

$7.70  to  $20  per  100  lb.,  depending  on  weight  of  castings 
required. 

Add  Ic.  per  lb.  for  all  castings  with  water  circulating 
pipeH. 

Add  %c.  per  lb.  if  carbon  over  0.40  is  specified. 

Add  for  alloys,  the  usual  extras. 

The  foregoing  schedules  cover  the  castings  named  there- 
in. In  the  rough,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  published  freight 
rate  allowed  to  freight  station  of  purchaser  to  all  points  In 
the  United  States  within  a  line  drawn  from  Boston,  through 
8chene(>tady,  Rochester  and  Niagara  Kails,  N.  Y.,  Detroit,  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  St.  I.,ouls.  Cincinnati,  Washington,  Cape  May, 
N'.  J.,  and  all  Atlantic  Ocf-nn  terminal  points  between  Cape 
May  and  Boston.  When  delivery  Is  made  outside  of  boundary 
line  freight  Is  allowed  only  to  boundary  line. 
Body  and  Truck  Bolatert  of  Ordinary  Deaign  for  Freight 
Cora 

$87.50  to  1178  v*r  car  aet,  depending  on  weight  of  each 
and  quantity  ordered. 

Tender  Truck  BoUtert  of  Ordinary  Deaign 

tt.SO  per  100  lb. 

Tru/;k  8id«  Framea  for  Freight  Cara 

I11S.60  to  1218  per  cor  Mt,  depending  on  weight  each 
and  quantity  ordered. 

Tender  Truck  Bide  Framea 
151  to  171  per  fraoi*  when  of  ordinary  deaign  and  wlth- 
oat  apeclal  feature*. 

Tnf'Sr-   prlrr-s   on   hotjifrrn    and    side   frnmea   cover   the    In- 

tegr-'' 


'lotnrhable  parts  and  wlth- 

An  extra  chnrRe  will  bo 

ri   100  coMtlngs  are  ordered 


out 

mad ' 

from  any  um-  ii.iM'i  ri 

Thcs'!   prl''«!»i  roviir  d'-llv«Ty 
fftcturcr    with    fr<  Urtif    :in'.w.-i 
railroad    i 
rjt,r  or   1' 
River,  c.-> '  • 

River.   InnludiiiK  Iif:tt<  iidorf,  Iowh.  Hi    I,<..iji-!  and  Ht.  Charles. 
Mo,,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  Curtis  Buy,  Md. 


f.o.b.  cara  at  works  of  mnnu- 

;it    r.irlofi.l    rfif<-,    to    point    on 

■    or   to  any 

r   th«i   Dlilo 

I  ho  Hudson 


The  price  of  M.  C.  H 

car  couplers.  wMhf<n»   m 
with  a*/,   In.   ».'    • 
Hhnnk.H,   with    ' 
portlf)nnt»'Iy  ln'  ■  • 

TliP  prirn  of  lh<-   M.  C.   U    t>p«' 


type  top  opcriillng  frciKhl 

iKitriM.  r,  In    X   T,  In.  shtinks, 

■     ■  '    1  '  '      f'  In.  X  7  In. 

'  :    with   pro- 

•  i'  '     •  '■       I  ii   "Xlrd   parlM. 

"D"  coupWr  <it  r«'KiiI:ir  dl 


menslons,  shanks,  not  more  thon  21^  In    |on»,  ni»<d  wiiii  ft  i,, 


face  knuckles  and  without  chains,  6  in,  x  8  in.  shanks,  with 
GV.  'in.  butt  ends,  will  be  $'.1  per  pair;  for  5  in.  x  7  in. 
shanks,  with  6^!  in.  butt  ends,  $50.20  per  pair;  with  propor- 
tionately   increased    prices    lor    other    dimensions    and    extra 

The  price  of  passenger  car  couplers  of  old  M.  C.  B 
standard  type,  measuring  not  more  than  4  ft.  from  pulMni^ 
face  of  knuckle,  when  closed,  to  end  of  shank,  9  in.  face 
knuckles,  will  be  $28.50  each,  with  proportionately  Increased 
prices  lor  other  dimensions  and  extra  parts. 

Short  shank,  swing  head  locomotive  couplers  and  special 
tender  couplers,  old  M.  C.  B.  statidiird  tyiie,  fitted  with  11  in. 
face  knuckles  and  without  uncoupling  chains,  $23.80  each; 
new  M.  C.  B.  standard  type  "D"  short  shank,  swing  head  lo- 
comotive couplers  and  special  tender  couulers.  lilted  with 
11  in.  face  knuckles  and  without  uncoupling  chains,  $31.30 
each ;  with  proportionately  increased  prices  for  special  de- 
signs and  extra  parts.  ,        . 

These  prices  cover  delivery  f.o.b.  cars  at  works  of  manu- 
facturer with  freight  allowed,  at  carload  rate,  to  point  on 
railroad  line  nearest  manufacturer's  coupler  foundry,  or  to 
any  car  or  locomotive  building  plant  located  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  east  of  the.  Mississippi  River,  and  west  of  the 
Hudson  River,  including  Bettendori,  Iowa,  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Charles,  Mo.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  Curtis  Bay,  Md.  If 
the  freight  rate  is  advanced  during  the  period  in  which  these 
prices  are  effective,  the  amount  of  such  advance  will  be 
added  to  the  prices  as  given. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  PRICES  APPLY  ONLY  TO  STEEL  CASTINGS  OF 
THE  GENERAL  TYPE,  DESIGN  OR  SPECIFICATION  MENTIONED.  PRICES 
FOR    SPECIAL    DESIGNS    OR    SPECIFICATIONS    WILL    MB    SUBJECT    TO 

NEGOTIATION. 

Standard  Steel  Cut  Nails 

Base — 20d  to  60d  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,   $4. 
Extras  as  follows: 

Common,  Fence  and  Sheathing 

Extra 

20d   to    60d Base 

lOd   to   16d $.05 

8d    and    9d 10 

6d    and    7d 20 

4d    and    5d 30 

3d    45 

2d    75 

Casing.  Box,  Flooring  and  Finishing 

lOd   and   larger 15 

8d    and    9d 25 

6d    and    7d 35 

4d    and    5d 50 

3d 70 

2d    1.00 

Fine  Finishiryg 

3      in.    and    larger .25 

2  Va  in.  and  2  %  in 35 

2  in.  and  2  %  in 45 

1%    in 65 

iy2    in 65 

1%    in •       .85 

1        in : 1.16 

Fine  Nails 

4d    50 

3d    75 

2d    1.00 

3d    Light 1.25 

Cut  Spikes 
All  sizes .10 

Light  Barrel  and  Lining 

1        in 86 

%    In 1.00 

%    In 1.20 

Common  Barrel  and  Roofing 

1  Vj    in 30 

1%    In 40 

1%    In 50 

1%    In 60 

1  In 70 

%    In 85 

%    In , 1.00 

-.  Slating 

6a    30 

4d  and  5d ; 40 

3d .60 

2d    80 

-       ,  ,  ,  Clinch  and  Boat 

3  In,  and  larger .45 

2  V6  In.  and  2  %  In .55 

2       In.  and  2^4  In 65 

1%  in.  and  1%  in ^  75 

1V4  In ....■:.■■.::::.;    ."95 

^.,    »" • 1.15 

%  '" 1.30 

%    »" 1.45 

lOd    ^'"'P*^  ., 

l^'-- v.v;;;.;:::::.:::::::::::::::::;:    f, 

6d  and  7d 20 

4d  and  Gd [\\ 3^ 

^^    •.'•'.'.'.'.'.'.'. !  ■■.'.■.■.■.■.■.■.■■; '.'.'.'.'.'.'.         !50 

Tin  and  galvanized  nails  subject  to  special  negotiation. 
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AS  SECRETARY  DANIELS  VIEWS  IT 


He  Says  Great  Progress  Has  Been  Made  in  Spite 
of  Delays 

Washington,  Dec.  24. — That  naval  preparedness 
has  reached  a  very  satisfactory  status  was  the  encour- 
aging statement  made'  by  Secretary  Daniels  at  the 
initial  meeting  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  instructed  to  investigate  the  administration  of 
the  Navy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Secretary 
does  not  claim  that  the  advance  has  been  steady  or  that 
as  much  has  been  accomplished  as  could  be  desired,  but 
that  upon  the  whole  the  results  will  be  very  gratifying 
to  the  country  at  large.  The  detailed  progress  made  as 
described  in  the  Secretary's  statement  to  the  committee 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  all  manufacturers  engaged 
in  the  production  of  war  supplies. 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  conflict,"  said  Secretary 
Daniels,  "two  potent  weapons  of  war  sprang  suddenly 
into  being,  the  airplane  and  the  submarine.  There 
were  no  provisions  in  the  military  textbooks  of  a 
dozen  years  ago  for  either.  There  were  no  facilities 
in  this  country  for  their  construction  in  any  consider- 
able numbers,  nor  any  well-defined  tactics  for  defense 
against  their  attacks. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  recall  that  the  first  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  land  in  France  for  service  against 
the  enemy  were  the  United  States  naval  aeronautic 
detachments,  and  that  the  first  naval  ships  of  our 
country  to  be  engaged  in  active  war  duty  were  the 
patrol  boats  guarding  against  possible  submarine  at- 
tack on  our  own  coast,  and  our  destroyers  effectively 
searching  and  sinking  German  submarines  off  the 
shores  of  Europe. 

"That  our  great  ships  of  war  and  their  auxiliaries 
should  be  found  ready  in  time  of  need  for  any  possible 
duty  under  old  methods  of  warfare  was  something 
which  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  as  a  matter 
of  course.  That  we  should  be  ready  with  such  speed 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  warfare  with  such 
prompftness  and  such  eflftciency  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of 
some  congratulation. 

Aeronautic  Progress  Slow 

"In  previous  reports  to  Congress  I  have  expressed 
very  frankly  my  belief  that  our  aeronautic  progress 
was  not  satisfactory.  As  a  new  branch  of  naval  activ- 
ity using  a  new  war  machine  for  a  new  purpose,  this 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I  was  glad  to  report  this 
year  that  the  Aviation  Division  had  made  gratifying 
strides.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  supplies  for 
the  Navy,  we  have  been  hampered  by  a  lack  of  manu- 
facturing facilities  even  for  our  own  needs.  To  this 
has  been  added  the  necessity  of  providing  an  enormous 
development  in  aviation  lines  for  the  Army.  Continu- 
ing the  policy  of  being,  so  far  as  possible,  self-sustain- 
ing, we  have  erected  our  own  airplane  manufactory  at 
Philadelphia.  Within  90  days  of  the  beginning  of  the 
work  on  the  buildings,  the  keel  of  the  first  naval  flying 
boat  was  laid.  At  this  factory,  in  addition  to  relieving 
other  manufacturers  for  Army  work,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  conduct  experimental  developments  without 
clogging  the  wheels  of  production,  and  from  a  business 
point  of  view  the  figures  that  we  will  obtain  as  to  costs 
of  airplane  construction  will  go  far  toward  solving 
many  difficult  problems  of  the  adjustment  of  prices  of 
articles  of  which  there  have  been  up  to  very  recently 
so  few  manufactured. 

"The  problem  of  patrol  boats  for  our  own  coast 
was  another  novel  and  perplexing  question.  The  use 
of  many  small  boats,  some  of  them  less  than  100  feet 
over  all,  as  actually  important  vessels  of  war  was  not 
contemplated  up  to  a  very  short  time  ago.  The  possi- 
bility of  their  creation  as  an  organized  force  has  been 
a  very  recent  addition  to  naval  strategy.  A  hurried 
survey  of  the  situation  revealed  that  there  were  not 
enough  suitable  private  craft  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  situation  and  we  were  forced  at  the  very  first  pros- 
pect of  actual  hostilities,  and  before  war  was  declared, 
to    undertake   the   construction    of   hundreds    of   .small 


boats.  All  up  and  down  our  coast  small-craft  ship- 
yards have  been  busy  with  this  work.  Our  own  navy 
yards  are  taking  care  of  all  that  they  could  possibly 
find  room  for,  and  while  not  all  of  these  craft  have 
gone  forward  with  the  speed  io  be  desired,  we  feel 
that  this  situation  has  been  met  with  all  the  expedition 
that  it  was  possible  to  use. 

Increase  in  Ships 

"We  now  have  over  1000  ships,  as  against  300  in 
commission  two  years  ago. 

"To  man  these  ships  required  an  increase  in  per- 
sonnel. I  hope  you  will  learn  in  detail  of  the  splendid 
work  of  our  recruiting  bureaus,  which  indeed  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  were  almost  oversuccessful  in 
that  we  received  men  so  rapidly  as  to  make  even  tem- 
porary arrangements  for  their  accommodation  an  ex- 
ceedingly puzzling  matter.  We  have  expanded  tre- 
mendously our  naval  stations  and  increased  the  num- 
ber. 

"To  put  a  fleet  into  being  requires  ships,  guns, 
amimunition,  men,  and  provisions  for  the  men.  Our 
own  mercantile  marine,  unfortunately,  unlike  that  of 
Great  Britain,  was  not  large  enough  to  have  created 
for  its  own  purposes  these  enormous  shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities which  have  made  this  particular  problem  com- 
paratively easy  for  our  allies.  In  fact,  the  shipbuild- 
ing resources  of  our  country  were  so  small  as  to  make 
the  carrying  out  of  our  new  naval  program  impossible 
without  additions  to  the  private  yards  as  well  as  to 
our  navy  yards  themselves.  From  this  you  will  under- 
stand the  difficulties  of  enormously  adding  to  this  con- 
struction and  at  the  same  time  affording  every  possible 
facility  for  the  building  of  cargo-carrying  vessels  in 
undreamed  of  quantities. 

"When  new  requiraments  of  naval  warfare  made 
evident  the  necessity  of  building  a  very  large  number 
of  additional  destroyers,  there  was  literally  not  a  va- 
cant ways  to  hold  them  in  the  country.  Speed  was 
everything,  as  indeed  speed  is  to-day  the  greatest  ne- 
cessity of  the  war.  Not  only  were  there  no  ways  for 
the  ships,  and  in  many  cases  no  ground  in  the  ship- 
yards to  build  such  ways,  but  there  were  not,  to  take 
one  single  instance,  enough  forge  plants  in  the.  United 
States  to  forge  their  shafts  and  propelling  machinery, 
without  suspending  the  arming  of  our  troops.  You 
will  learn  later  on  more  in  detail  as  to  how  this  problem 
has  been  met,  of  how  keels  are  being  laid  to-day  on 
ground  that  was  a  swamp  land  a  few  months  ago,  of 
how  the  finishing  touches  are  being  put  on  extensions 
to  forge  plants,  which  in  some  cases  are  as  large  or 
larger  than  the  original  plants  themselves,  of  how 
every  manufacturer  who  could  make  anything  needed 
for  a  destroyer,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  impera- 
tive immediate  needs  of  our  sister  military  branch, 
has  been  set  to  work  on  this  task. 

Delays  Are  Admitted 

"Of  course,  not  everything  has  run  with  perfect 
smoothness;  there  have  been  delays.  You  cannot  make 
a  tremendous  demand  of  this  kind  on  a  comparatively 
small  industry  without  upsetting  many  things,  without 
completely  disorganizing  the  usual  peaceful  routine  of 
business.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  to  get  the  neces- 
sity for  speed,  speed,  speed  into  the  heads  of  the  con- 
tractors, but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  that  we  have  done 
well.     We  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  us. 

"New  methods  of  contracting  have  been  demanded 
and,  fortunately,  Congress  in  its  wisdom  gave  the  nec- 
essary latitude  to  speed  up  construction.  For  early 
construction  ashore  and  to  hasten  construction  of  ships, 
it  has  been  necessary  in  some  instances  to  make  con- 
tracts on  a  cost  plus  10  per  cent  basis.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  like  such  contracts  and  never  make  them  where  it 
is  possible  to  do  otherwise.  Of  496  contracts  for  work 
on  shore,  only  62  were  on  the  percentage  basis. 

"This  method  is  not  perfect,  nor  has  it  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  There  are  many  involved  problems  in 
cost  accounting,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  many  ques- 
tions to  be  settled  when  the  final  bills  are  paid,  but  it 
has  been  our  judgment  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  start 
immediate  construction  in  emergencies  which  confronted 
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us.  By  this  plan,  shipbuilders  are  insured  against 
financial  loss,  and  the  Government  is  assured  against 
abnormal  profits  which  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
already  heavy  burdens  which  the  war  has  placed  upon 
every  taxpayer  of  our  country. 

"To  expand  many  private  plants  to  more  than 
double  their  original  capacity  is  an  order  easy  to  give. 
For  the  manufacturer  to  find  in  war  time  the  imme- 
diate capital  necessary  for  this  development  has 
proved  a  hard  matter.  Congress  has  recognized  this  by 
a  wise  provision  permitting  us  to  advance  the  funds 
for  this  expansion  work.  We  have  tried  to  use  this 
power  most  conservatively,  but  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  use  it  when  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  quick  results. 
In  no  case,  however,  do  I  think  you  will  find  that  such 
funds  have  been  advanced  without  perfect  security 
that  the  Government  will  eventually  get  its  money's 
worth.  Bonds  have  been  required  or  the  title  to  the 
machinery  paid  for  with  these  funds  has  been  retained 
by  the  Government  until  repayment  is  made." 


MANGANESE  ORE  IN  1917 


Organizing  Industries  for  War  Work 

The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  through  its  committee  on  manufactures, 
has  started  an  organization  of  large  and  small  plants, 
with  the  view  of  helping  all  of  them  in  war  work.  It 
is  pointed  out  by  the  committee  that  because  of  trade 
conditions  the  manufacturers  should  organize  along 
well-defined  lines.  All  factories,  large  and  small,  have 
been  requested  to  send  the  following  information  to 
the  association: 

1.  What  the  factory  is  making  now. 

2.  Capacity  of  plant — that  is,  volume  of  output. 

3.  Suggestions  as  to  what  factory  can  make — other  than 
to  the  normal  product — in  the  form  of  complete  commodi- 
ties or  as  a  "part"  of  some  commodity  manufactured  in 
another  plant. 

4.  Lines  of  work  to  which  labor  is  adaptable  by  virtue 
of  the  skill  and  experience  required  in  present  factory. 

5.  Average  number  of  employees  in  factory;  capacity  for 
quick  deliveries. 

6.  Size  of  buildings  and  details  as  to  machinery  in  fac- 
tory. 

7.  Nature  of  raw  material  now  in  use. 

8.  Is  raw  material  easily  and  quickly  obtained? 
S.  Number  of  years  in  business. 

10.  Present  capital  of  plant. 

The  committee  says  that  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  Government,  in  the  future  awarding  of  war  con- 
tracts, will  deal  with  industries  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
with  industries  considered  locally  or  individually.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  stated,  it  will  be  wise  for  the  factories 
to  organize  themselves  in  industrial  groups  in  order 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  new  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Government. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  small  concerns  should 
participate  in  the  organization  because  they  may  se- 
cure contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  parts  which  oth- 
erwi.se  would  be  unobtainable. 

"The  Government,  for  war  reasons,"  says  a  notice 
sent  out  by  the  committee,  "is  certain  to  enforce  a  sys- 
tem of  priorities  in  the  matter  of  fuel  and  raw  material, 
which  system  is  likely  to  place  small  factories  at  a 
disadvantage  if  they  are  not  engaged  directly  in  the 
fabrication  of  some  specific  'war  items.'" 


The  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  recently  taken  the 

following  additional  contracts  for  industrial  buildings: 
One  story  and  basement  building,  200  x  200  ft,,  for  the 
Selden  Motor  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  trucks;  $200,000  Government  arsenal,  200x400 
ft,,  at  Fortieth  and  Butler  streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
four-story  reinforced  concrpt**  Htructure,  80x140  ft., 
for  the  Liggett  it  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  and  a  shipping  building,  '.2  x  183  ft.,  for  the 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  CN-volnnd,  This  com- 
pany has  just  completed  a  building  100x117  ft.,  for 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich.,  and  is  erecting 
the  steel  work  for  another  building  for  the  same  com- 
pany. 


Domestic   Output   May   Reach  200,000  Tons  in 
1918 Low  Grade  Ore  in  Blast  Furnaces 

Washington,  Dec.  24.— The  great  practical  im- 
portance of  the  domestic  output  of  manganese  is  now 
such  that  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  is  collecting  sta- 
tistics every  three  months.  In  a  bulletin  just  issued 
it  is  stated  that  the  canvass  for  the  quarter  ending 
October  31  has  just  been  completed  and  shows  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  shippers,  as  well  as  in  the 
shipments  of  ore  of  each  grade  over  those  of  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  which  were  slightly  larger  than 
those  of  the  entire  year  1916. 

In  1916  only  26,996  gross  tons  of  manganese  ore  was 
shipped  by  55  operators,  but  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  present  year  70,225  tons  was  shipped  by  88  opera- 
tors. The  reports  received  by  the  Survey  indicate  that 
the  shipments  for  the  year  will  be  about  122,275  tons, 
which  will  be  nearly  four  times  those  for  any  preceding 
year.  In  September  the  production  of  high-grade  ore  was 
about  14,000  tons,  and  in  November  it  was  nearly  17,000 
tons.  The  results  of  the  inquiries  made  in  most  of  the 
fields  by  the  Survey  indicate  that  the  shipments  in  1918 
will  be  between  175,000  and  200,000  tons,  sufficient  to 
supply  nearly  one-third  of  the  present  demand  of  the 
steel  industry.  For  about  every  20,000  tons  that  can  be 
produced  in  excess  of  the  present  domestic  output  it  will 
be  possible  to  release  one  ship  that  is  now  bringing 
ore  from  Brazil. 

Manganiferous  Ore  for   Spiegeleisen 

Of  manganiferous  ores  containing  15  to  40  per  cent 
of  manganese,  a80,169  tons  was  shipped  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1917  by  58  operators  against 
176,130  tons  shipped  by  41  operators  in  the  entire  year 
of  1916.  Most  of  this  ore  was  used  to  make  spiegeleisen. 
Of  ores  containing  5  to  15  per  cent  of  manganese, 
424,438  tons  was  shipped  by  14  operators  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1917,  against  372,673  tons  shipped 
by  26  operators  during  the  year  1916.  A  part  of  this 
ore  was  used  to  make  spiegeleisen,  and  the  remainder 
was  smelted  with  iron  ore  to  make  high-manganese  pig 
iron.  The  number  of  shippers  given  above  does  not 
include  those  of  the  Leadville  district,  Colo. 

The  great  increase  in  the  shipments  of  high-grade 
ore  from  Western  States  is  noteworthy,  particularly 
from  Montana,  Arizona,  California,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 
The  prices  now  offered  are  causing  prospectors  in  these 
States  to  search  closely  for  ores,  and  many  western 
mines  are  now  shipping  manganese  ore  that  was  left 
undisturbed  in  explorations  made  years  ago.  The 
Philipsburg  district,  in  Montana,  shipped  about  7000 
tons  of  high-grade  ore  during  each  month  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1917,  and  the  Tombstone  and  Bisbee  dis- 
tricts, in  Arizona,  are  shipping  large  quantities  of  such 
ore.  The  rate  of  production  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
is  increasing,  but  that  of  Arkansas  and  Georgia  is  not 
much  larger  than  in  1916. 

As  recently  as  1915  there  was  only  a  small  market 
for  ores  containing  less  than  40  per  cent  of  manganese, 
so  that  the  large  increase  in  shipments  of  low-grade 
ore  during  1917  is  striking.  The  production  of  these 
ores  now  appears  to  be  limited  more  by  the  market 
than  by  the  capacity  of  the  mines. 


The  British  Government  has  cancelled  its  contract 
with  the  New  England  Westinghouse  Co.,  Springfield 
and  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  for  1,800,000  Moissen- 
Nagent  rifles  for  Russia,  due  to  the  present  unsettled 
conditions  in  Russia.  The  contract  was  about  half 
filled.  Officials  have  stated  that  negotiations  are  pend- 
ing with  the  United  States  Government  for  a  contract 
to  make  the  new  Browning  machine  gun,  and  officials 
are  confident  that  an  early  order  will  be  secured  so 
that  the  working  forces  of  the  plants  at  Chicopee  Falls 
and  East  Springfield  will  not  disintegrate.  The  present 
force  will  be  employed  for  some  time  longer  completing 
Russian  rifles  now  in  process. 
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WAR  BUYING  STILL  ACTIVE 


Detroit  Center  of  Latest  Developments 


Opinion  Prevails  Among  Machine-Tool  Men  That 
Large  Demands  Will  Come  After  First 
of  New  Year 

With  new  machine-tool  demand  in  the  East  quieter 
than  for  some  months,  the  center  of  activity  is  now 
around  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  where  many  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  being  placed.  New  England 
manufacturers  are  also  coming  into  the  market  again 
for  tools  for  Government  work.  A  pronounced  feature 
of  the  present  situation  is  the  number  of  so-called  non- 
essential industries  which  are  taking  on  war  orders, 
automobile  manufacturers,  in  particular,  being  called 
upon  for  various  products,  principally  shells  and  air- 
plane engines. 

Machine-tool  men  believe  that  the  present  inquiry 
in  Washington  by  the  United  States  Senate  will  de- 
velop more  efficient  methods  in  Government  depart- 
ments, with  the  closing  up  of  many  war  contracts  now 
pending.  It  is  expected  that  another  avalanche  of  large 
lists  for  machine  tools  will  come  after  the  first  of  the 
new  year.  Machine-tool  builders  are  wondering  where 
all  the  tools  are  to  come  from.  Deliveries  on  all  tools 
needed  for  war  work  are  in  the  worst  condition  yet 
known. 

In  the  New  York  market  there  was  no  great  activity 
last  week,  as  compared  with  what  the  trade  has  been 
accustomed  to  expect  in  these  times.  A  list  of  about 
70  tools  wanted  for  export  to  a  munitions  plant  in 
France  was  issued  by  the  Framerican  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corporation,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York. 
The  International  Arms  &  Fuze  Co.,  Inc.,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  has  taken  a  Government  contract  for  detonators. 
The  Watervliet  Arsenal  continues  to  buy.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  expected  to  buy  soon  for  the  General  Vehicle 
Co.  plant  at  Long  Island  City,  which  it  recently  pur- 
chased for  an  experimental  station. 

The  Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.,  Woolworth  Build- 
ing, will  buy  plate  and  angle  shop  equipment  for  the 
Foundation  Co.'s  shipyard.  The  Southern  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  will  buy  soon  for  its  new  ship- 
yard at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, will  buy  equipment  soon  for  its  shipyard  near 
Mobile,  Ala.  All  of  the  fabricating  for  this  plant  will 
be  done  at  Birmingham. 

The  magnitude  of  our  war  preparations  is  illus- 
trated by  the  activity  at  the  new  Hammond,  Ind.,  plant 
of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  where  a  hotel  and  150 
houses  will  be  built  to  house  workmen.  This  company 
has  issued  large  lists  of  tools  to  be  bought  for  making 
howitzer  mounts.  Orders  will  be  placed  largely  in  the 
East.  It  is  understood  this  company's  contract  totals 
$60,000,000.  Another  large  list  will  be  issued  by  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  if  certain  changes  are  made  in 
recoil  mechanisms  for  large  guns.  The  newer  design 
would  require  a  number  of  arc-planing  machines. 

Several  large  war  contracts  have  been  placed  with 
New  England  manufacturers.  The  S.  A.  Woods  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Boston,  will  make  2,000,000  trench  mortar 
bombs  and  has  purchased  40  turret  lathes  and  several 
drilling  machines.  The  American  Steam  Gauge  & 
Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  has  a  contract  for  2,000,000 
detonators.  The  Amesbury  Brass  &  Foundry  Co., 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  has  Government  contracts  and  is 
expected   to   buy   tools.     New   England   manufacturers 


of  textile  machinery  are  being  urged  to  accept  war 
contracts.  The  Howard  &  Bullough  American  Machine 
Co.,  Ltd.,  with  plant  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  will,  it  is 
reported,  manufacture  gun  mounts.  Other  companies 
similarly  equipped  are  expected  to  undertake  war  work 
and  thus  be  rated  as  essential  industries. 

The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  ap- 
pears as  the  largest  buyer  of  machine  tools  in  the 
Cleveland  market.  Its  list  calls  for  about  200  lathes 
and  other  machines  for  work  on  a  gun  carriage  order. 
The  Templars  Motor  Corporation,  Cleveland,  is  still 
buying  equipment  for  machining  150,000  6-in.  shells. 
A  Canton,  Ohio,  company  is  in  the  market  for  12 
drilling  machines. 

Detroit  is  now  the  center  of  an  important  war 
activity.  Motor  companies,  having  decided  to  curtail 
automobile  production,  are  quick  to  take  up  munition 
contracts.  The  newly  organized  Detroit  Shell  Co.,  with 
a  capitalization  of  $2,000,000,  has  received  shell  con- 
tracts aggregating  $30,000,000  and  is  soon  to  decide 
on  a  plant  for  manufacturing.  Considerable  new  equip- 
ment will  probably  be  purchased.  The  General  Motors 
Corporation  has  taken  a  contract  for  5000  Liberty 
motors,  and  this  work  will  be  distributed  among  the 
Cadillac,  Northway,  Buick  and  Chevrolet  plants.  The 
Harroun  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  taken  a  large  contract 
for  6-in.  shells. 

Prominent  manufacturers  of  Cincinnati  are  co-oper- 
ating in  a  plan  to  establish  a  large  munitions  plant  in 
that  city.  Definite  action  is  expected  after  the  holi- 
days. A  tentative  option  has  been  taken  on  a  plant 
now  in  operation. 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.   24. 

A  little  better  inquiry  for  small  lots  of  machine  tools 
was  noted  by  dealers  and  factory  representatives  last  week 
than  during  the  preceding  week.  Large  lists  are  scarce, 
though  there  are  rumors  in  the  market  of  impending  in- 
quiries which  will  reach  good-sized  proportions. 

The  opinion  wasi  expressed  that  the  United  States  Senate 
inquiry  into  affairs  in  the  War  Department,  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  Shipping  Board  will  stir  up  increased  activity, 
which  should  be  reflected  soon  after  the  first  of  the  new 
year  in  a  renewal  of  large  inquiries.  The  testimony  of 
General  Crozier  that  the  Ordnance  Department  is  still  trying 
to  place  many  large  contracts  was  pointed  to  as  an  indication 
that  machine-tool  builders  will  have  to  meet  another  ava- 
lanche of  orders  within  the  near  future. 

There  Is  a  little  more  buying  activity  among  shipbuilders. 
The  Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.,  Woolwortli  Building,  New 
York,  is  in  the  market  for  plate  and  angle  shop  equipment 
for  the  Foundation  Co.  The  list  is  not  a  large  one.  The 
Southern  Shipbuilding  Co.,  largely  owned  by  Whittlesey  & 
Whittlesey,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  will  buy  equip- 
ment shortly  for  its  new  plant  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  will  soon  begin  to  equip  its  plant 
near  Mobile,  Ala.  All  of  the  fabricating  for  this  yard  will  be 
done  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Co. 

The  Watervliet  Arsenal  continues  to  buy,  having  closed 
last  week  for  18  grinders.  It  Is  expected  in  the  trade  that 
the  Government  will  soon  begin  to  buy  for  the  General 
Vehicle  Co.  plant  at  Long  Island  City,  which  it  recently 
purchased. 

The  Framerican  Industrial  Development  Corporation,  44 
Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  has  issued  a  lis't  of  tools  needed 
for  a  munition  plant  in  France.  About  70  tools,  mostly 
milling  machines,  are  wanted.  The  International  Arms  & 
Fuze  Co.,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  has  taken  a  detonator  con- 
tract. 


Machine-tool    builders   are   giving   almost   their   whole   at- 
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tention  to  production  and  shipment  as  orders  are  almost 
taking  care  of  themselves.  Serious  congestion  of  shipments 
from  New  England  plants  is  reported.  Many  of  these  plants 
have  orders  for  tools  for  England  and  France,  shipments  of 
which  the  railroads  will  not  accept  on  account  of  present 
congestion  at  the  seaboard. 

A  manufacturer  of  electric  motors  writes  to  The  Iron  Age 
stating  that  it  has  a  large  stock  of  motors  on  hand  for 
immediate  shipment  and  deliveries  on  types  which  are  not 
in  stock  are  to  be  had  in  periods  ranging  from  60  days  to 
28  weeks. 

Complaint  has  been  raised  officially  against  the  slow 
methods  of  various  Government  departments  in  meeting  their 
bills,  this  having  worked  serious  hardship  to  machine-tool 
builders  and  dealers.  The  National  Supply  &  Machinery 
Dealers'  Association  is  conducting  an  investigation  among 
its  members  to  determine  just  how  serious  the  situation  is. 
The  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  the  Navy  Department  and  the  War  De- 
partment to  obtain,  if  possible,  acceleration  of  payments. 

v.  Dauriac,  31  Rue  de  Lasseppe,  Bordeaux,  France,  is 
in  the  market  for  machine  tools,  soft  steel  plates  and  soft 
round  iron  or  steel.  The  machines  he  wants  are  listed  as 
follows: 

One  lathe  which  can  take  a  plate  1.2  m.  length  of  the  bed, 
useful  length  of  gap  350  mms. 

One  shaper  400  mms.  travel. 

One  gear  cutting  machine,  greatest  diameter  750  mms. 

One  bending  machine  2  meters  passage  greatest  thickness 
of  the  plate  3  mms. 

15  to  20  automatic  planers,  minimum  travel  1  m.,  up  to  X. 

Ricardo  Mateos  Garcia,  92  Fuencarral,  Madrid,  Spain,  has 
sent  an  inquiry  to  agents  in  this  country  for  the  following 
machines :  A  machine  group  for  making  brass  screws  with 
a  maximum  length  of  30  mm.,  and  maximum  thickness  of  4 
mm.,  the  group  to  be  automatic  and  made  up  of  a 
machine  for  making  a  head  plain  form  or  heavy  round  and 
one  for  splitting  the  head  of  the  screws,  that  is  to  say, 
making  the  screw  driver  catch ;  an  automatic  machine  for 
stamping  pieces  of  a  maximum  diam.  of  35  to  40  mm.;  ma- 
chine for  stamping  pieces  of  brass  with  a  diam.  not  greater 
than  100  mm.;  machine  for  pressing  by  hand  and  stamping 
small  pieces.  He  is  also  interested  in  a  complete  plan  for 
polishing  and  nickel-plating  the  above  mentioned  pieces. 
Correspondence  should  be  in  Spanish. 


New  England 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Dec.  24. 

The  Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  107  St.  Marks  Avenue, 
8yracu.se,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  one-story  plant  on  West 
Fayette  Street  to  cost  about  $9,000. 

The  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Fillmore  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  will  build  a  one-story  extension,  20  x  80  ft. 

The  Automatic  Transportation  Co.,  2933  Main  Street,  Buf- 
falo, is  planning  the  conHtructlon  of  a  two-story  factory  on 
Ifain  Street  to  cost  about  $45,000. 

The  Poster  Specialty  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  leased  a  building  at 
87  Brayton  Street,  70  x  80  ft.,  for  a  new  brass  foundry. 

The  Cutler  Desk  Co..  20  Churchill  Street,  Buffalo,  will 
erect  a  two-story  building.  GO  x  150  ft,  on  Amherst  Street,  to 
coMt  about  120,000. 

The  E^astem  Monolithic  Casket  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  acquired 
property  %t  Downing  Street  and  South  Park  Avenue  as  site 
for  a  waterproof  casket  factory  to  coat  about  $25,000.  The 
company  IK  also  considerlnfc  the  establishment  of  other 
branch  factories.     William  Hurley  Is  president. 

The  Buffalo  Knxlne  Co..  Buffalo,  has  acquired  a  two- 
story  bullri:nK  with  ntiout  15,000  sq.  ft  of  floor  space  on 
Superior  Street  which  It  will  equip. 

Th«f  Krie  I'ump  A  KnKlne<:rlnK  Co..  Brie,  Pa.,  has  been  In- 
corporat<;d  with  a  nominal  c;ipltal  of  $5,000  to  manufacture 
pumpM.  ♦rtc.     W.  .N.  H*>ltz,  Kric,  Is  the  principal  Incorporator. 

The  Uhepard  Kl'^rtric  Crnnti  A  Moist  Co.,  Montour  Palls, 
N'.    Y.,  has  Increased   Its  capital  from  $(>00,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  aieason  WorkM,  ITnlverslty  Avenue,  Rochester,  manu- 
r.-toturer  of  Rears  and  gpar-cutterH,  has  flted  plans  for  a  one- 
ntory  foundry  addition,   73  x   no  ft.,  to  cost  $12,000. 

The  (Ilffh  Bpe«!d  lfnmmi<r  Co.,  Rochester,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  rapKnl  of  $00,000  by  I,.  D.  Mahoney,  P.  W. 
Weeks  and  R  C.  Hcharfrr. 

The  Carrlb  Servlf*.  Mfir.  Corporation,  Rochester,  has  been 
iri';orporated  by  C.  H.  Hchuuman,  I'.  C  Birr  and  A.  M.  Weller 
with  a  capltallxation  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  office  sup- 
{illes  and  nppllanccM. 

The  Archbold  Brady  c:o.,  Byractise,  N.  T.,  manufacturer  of 
p<jlcR,  has  complctfd  r'latiH  for  a  fwrtory  whU-h  It  will  i-rect 
on  Oreenwny   Avnii*- 


Boston,  Dec  24. 

The  aggregate  of  machine  tool  purchases  continues  at 
the  same  high  level  of  the  last  two  months.  The  buying  l« 
very  much  scattered  and  is  largely  directly  due  to  increased 
activity  of  munitions  plants.  The  business  of  the  tool  shops 
is  again  becoming  a  feature  of  the  market  and  the  call  for 
tool  room  sizes  and  kinds  of  machine  tools  1«  eating  Into  the 
stocks  on  hand. 

Labor  is  .scarcer  than  ever  and  the  unrest  of  the  past 
months  has  greatly  decreased.  The  coal  shortage  is  acute, 
but  some  measure  of  relief  is  expected  immediately  and  the 
campaign  for  coal  conservation  is  taking  substantial  form. 
In  many  places  fhere  will  be  an  extended  shutdown  over  the 
holidays,  which  will  mean  a  considerable  saving. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  is  to  build  two  factories,  67  x 
340  ft.,  two  stories,  and  23  x  59  ft.,  one  .story,  and  a  two- 
story  office  building,  60  x  140  ft,  at  its  River  works,  Lynn. 
Mass. 

The  Framingham  Foundries,  Boston,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $350,000.  Fisher  H. 
Nesmith  is  president  and  Alexander  G.  Grant,  84  State  Street, 
treasurer. 

The  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  erecting 
a  two-story  office  building,  40  x  55  ft. 

The  Deane  Machine  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  John 
M.  Graves  is  president  and  Alfred  P.  Gate,  470  Main  Street, 
treasurer. 

The  Sterling  Motor  Car  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  is  having 
plans  drawn  for  a  one  and  two-story  addition,  100  x  100  ft. 

The  Liberty  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  William 
J.  McDonald  is  president  and  Max  Shoolman,  372  Chestnut 
Hill,  treasurer. 

The  Gile  Marine  Engine  Co.,  Congress  Street,  Boston,  is 
erecting  an  office  building  at  its  plant  on  Middlesex  Avenue. 
Somerville. 

The  Liberty  Screw  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  A.  J.  Booth 
is  president  and  Walter  C.  Rice,  treasurer. 

The  East  Deering  Foundry  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  George 
R.  Thomas  is  president  and  Charles  E.  Noyes,  treasurer. 

The  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  is  mov- 
ing its  offices  from  the  old  quarters  in  the  Wells  Brothers 
and  the  Wiley  &  Russell  divisions  to  its  new  office  building 
on  Sanderson  Street.  A  new  restaurant  and  stores  building 
will  also  soon  be  put  into  use. 

The  American  Tool  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  Harry 
Parker,  Harry  C.  Weston  and  Ernest  A.  Winkel.  It  will  be- 
gin business  with  $2,525. 

The  Brown-Wales  Co.,  Boston,  steel  and  steel  products, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  machine  shop. 

George  A.  Leighton,  Manchester.  N.  H.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  one-story  addition,  58  x  80  ft.,  to  his  foundry. 

The  Warren  F.  Eraser  Co.,  Westboro.  Mass.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  an  addition.  The  company  is  very  busy  on 
grinding  machines. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Dea  24. 

The  machine  shop  to  be  erected  by  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad  at  its  Erie  Avenue  yards  in  Philadelphia 
will  be  steel,  brick  and  reinforced  concrete,  one  story,  156  ?: 
216  ft.  A  16-stall  engine  house  will  also  be  construct^.  The 
Htructures  will  cost  about  $323,500. 

Maris  BrotheTB.  Fifty-sixth  Street  and  Gray's  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  machinery,  will  soon  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  one-story  machine  shop  addition. 
30  X  40  ft.,  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  Navy  Department,  Washington,  has  completed  a  new 
I)lant  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  for  the  manufacture  of 
airplanes.  It  covers  about  3  acres  and  has  cost  $1,000,000. 
A  call  has  been  Issued  for  2000  skilled  workmen  for  initial 
activities.  The  plant  will  include  machine  work,  coppersmith- 
Injf,  Hheot-metal  working,  pattern  making,  welding,  tubing. 
wire   working  and  Joinery. 

The  llulton  Printing  Processing  &  Dyeing  Co..  3851 
l-rankford  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  will  build  a  one-story  ma- 
chln..  Hl.op.  68  X  140  ft.,  at  Valetta  and  Coral  streets. 

Tlu,  Uureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department. 
waMhlngton.  has  awarded  contract  for  a  one-story  ammunl- 
I'o'ood"'    ''*"""''   '"''"*    "^    '"'"''    '^■"^"''    ''hiladelphia,    to   cost 
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A  one-story  power  house  to  cost  about  JIO.OOO  will  be 
constructed  by  the  Wallace  Co.,  Philadelphia,  at  Island  Road 
and  Eighty-flrst  Street 

The  Merchant  &  Evans  Co.,  517  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  brass  and  bronze  products,  cornices,  venti- 
lators, etc.,  has  filed  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  machine 
3hop  at  2025  Washington  Avenue,  to  cost  $18,500. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  is 
•taking  bids  for  a  power  house  at  Skillman,  N.  J.  Samuel  T. 
Wagner  is  engineer. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  Fraser,  Brace  &  Co.,  1328  Broadway, 
-Vew  York,  for  a  two-story  brick  and  steel  machine  shop,  78 
X  200  ft.,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Blaisdell  Pencil  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  pencils, 
etc.  Charles  Kropp,  Trenton ;  F.  A.  Cigal,  Little  Falls,  N.  J., 
and  Stuart  H.  Heist,  Center  Square,  Pa.,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Skillman  Co.,  Trenton,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $125,000  to  manufacture  hardware.  William  C. 
Wherry,  Jacob  Bohnenberger  and  John  C.  Shuster  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Lycoming  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Oliver  and  High 
streets,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  gas  and  gaso- 
line engines,  etc.,  is  negotiating  for  property  to  permit  the 
construction  of  a  foundry  addition  at  its  works.. 

Peter  Frey,  State  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  forge  and  blacksmith  works, 
40  X  80  ft.,  on  State  Street. 

The  Wilmot  Engineering  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  iron  and  steel  castings,  coal  mining  machinery, 
breakers,  etc.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  additions  to  its 
plant  at  White  Haven,  to  include  a  machine  shop,  pattern 
shop  and  power  station.     George  W.  Wilmot  is  president. 

The  foundry  and  iron  works  of  the  William  F.  Remppis 
Co.,  Spruce  and  Mifflin  streets,  Reading,  Pa.,  on  property 
100  X  400  ft.,  has  been  acquired  by  Ferdinand  Thun  for  $33,- 
000.  Mr.  Thun  and  associates  have  recently  incorporated 
the  William  F.  Remppis  Iron  Works  with  capital  of  $50,000, 
and  propose  to  operate  the  plant.  William  F.  Remppis  and 
Lambert  A.  Rehr,  Reading,  are  also  interested  in  the  new 
company. 

The  Champion  Blower  &  Forge  Co.,  Harrisburg  Avenue 
and  Charlotte  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  filed  plans  for  an 
extension  to  its  assembling  works,  50  x  100  ft. 

The  Belmont  Motors  Corporation,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is 
planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Lewistown.  The 
local  board  of  trade  is  arranging  for  a  site.  G.  G.  Gochnaur 
is  president. 

The  Jeansville  Iron  Works,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  will  soon  com- 
mence the  erection  of  another  extension  to  its  plant. 

The  proposed  new  carbon  works  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  of  the 
National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  be  located  on  North 
Washington  Avenue,  and  is  expected  at  the  start  to  give  em- 
ployment to  about  50  hands. 


Chicago 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Dec.    24. 

The  Mann  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  is 
liavlng  plans  prepared  for  a  shipbuilding  plant  on  Curtis 
Bay  to  cost  about  $100,000.     W.  B.  Mann  is  president. 

The  Henry  Smith  &  Sons  Co.,  East  German  Street,  Balti- 
more, has  acquired  a  site,  170  x  245  ft.,  at  Donaldson,  Race 
and  Clarkson  streets  for  extensions  to  its  shipbuilding  plant. 

The  T.  A.  Gillespie  Loading  Co.,  Dover,  Del.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  to  operate  a  machine 
shop  and  foundry  business.  L.  B.  Phillips  and  J.  B.  Bailey. 
Dover,  a^e  the  incorporators. 

The  Penn-Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  New  Castle,  Del., 
has  completed  plans  for  a  one-story  foundry,  90  x  380  ft.,  to 
cost  $100,000.  Headquarters  of  the  company  are  in  the 
Franklin    Building,    Philadelphia. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  has  taken  bids  for  a  five-story  optical  shop  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  an  engine  repair  shop  to  cost 
about  $10,000. 

The  International  Navigation  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  has 
acquired  about  600  acres  of  property  on  the  Cape  Fear  River 
for  a  new  shipbuilding  plant.     W.   H.   Garland  is  president. 

The  Southern  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,  re- 
cently Incorporated,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  plant 
to  specialize  in  the  building  of  steel  freighters  up  to  7500 
tons  capacity.  H.  N.  Whittelsey  is  president  and  W.  E. 
Allen,  vice-president. 


Chicago,  Dec  24. 

The  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  which  recently  placed  orders 
for  tools  to  be  delivered  to  its  Hammond,  Ind.,  plant,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  much  larger  number,  most  of  which  will  be 
placed  in  the  East.  The  company's  war  order  is  said  to  total 
$60,000,000.  It  will  build  a  hotel  and  150  houses  to  accom- 
modate additional  employees.  Another  large  list  will  proba- 
bly be  forthcoming  from  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  if  it  is  de- 
termined to  make  certain  changes  in  recoil  mechanisms.  The 
newer  design,  if  adopted,  will  require  a  number  of  arc-planing 
machines. 

Deliveries  on  tools  in  demand  for  war  purposes  are  worse 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  heretofore,  and  an  ordinary 
industrial  buyer  cannot  place  one  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
small  machines  of  various  kinds,  especially  lathes,  are  easily 
obtainable  for  immediate  shipment. 

The  shortage  of  coal,  especially  In  Michigan,  has  caused 
several  metal-working  plants  to  go  on  shorter  hours.  Several 
companies  in  Muskegon  which  depend  for  power  on  a  public 
service  company  have  been  unable  to  get  sufficient  current  be- 
cause the  electric  company  could  not  get  enough  coal.  Sev- 
eral of  these  plants  have  war  orders,  but  have  had  to  cur- 
tail operations,  some  going  on  a  7-hr.  day.  It  is  probable 
that  the  situation  will  soon  be  relieved  by  the  diversion  of 
coal  from  non-essential  to  essential  manufacturers. 

The  International  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Orange,  Tex.,  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  Abell-Howe  Co.,  Chicago,  for  seven 
3-ton  hoists  with  a  lift  of  60  ft.,  making  10  placed  with  that 
company. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  have  taken  over  land 
having  a  frontage  of  639  ft.  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago River,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  four-story  fireproof 
factory  will  be  erected  at  an  early  date.  The  product  of  the 
plant  has  not  been  announced,  but  there  is  talk  of  making 
dyes. 

J.  L.  Carnegie  &  Son,  189  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago, 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  a  one-story 
factory,  125  x  152  ft.,  48  x  148  ft.  and  25  x  75  ft.  at  Fulton 
and  Leavitte  streets  for  George  P.  Nichols  &  Brother,  manu- 
facturers of  railroad  machinery,  now  at  614  South  Canal 
Street.     The  new  plant  will  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Dakota  Sales  Co.  has  been  organized  In  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  grain 
cleaning  machinery,  with  offices  and  a  factory  in  the  build- 
ing formerly  occupied  by  the  Capital  Motor  Co.,  Bismarck. 
The  directors  are  C.  Williams,  H.  L.  Stegrner  and  C.  C.  Put- 
nam. 

The  Liberty  System  Co.,  Edwardsville,  111.,  will  establish 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  automatic  accounting  ma- 
chines and  will  temporarily  occupy  the  building  of  the  Elder 
Mfg.  Co.  The  company  is  headed  by  Samuel  F.  Lloyd,  audi- 
tor of  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Co.,  Edwardsville. 

The  Indiana  Air-Craft  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  airplanes  and  automobiles.  The 
directors  are  Lewis  Wallace,  George  H.  Cottrell,  A.  B.  Jen- 
nings, Joseph  T.  Markey  and  Albert  D.  Johnson. 

The  machine  shop  of  the  Graver  Tank  Works,  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  15,  causing  a  loss  of 
$50,000.  The  plant  was  working  on  Government  shipbuilding 
contracts. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  24. 

The  demand  for  machine-tools  the  past  week  or  10  days 
has  shown  considerable  acceleration.  While  no  large  lists 
have  come  to  light,  it  is  known  that  many  shop-owners  are 
looking  for  small  Jots  to  enable  them  to  handle  sub-contracts 
for  which  their  existing  equipment  is  only  partly  suitable. 
The  aggregate  of  such  requirements  is  quite  formidable. 

Manufacturers  of  machine-tools,  especially  milling  ma- 
chines, continue  to  receive  orders  in  large  numbers  and  pres- 
sure upon  their  facilities  increases  from  day  to  day.  The 
urgency  of  demand  is  also  very  strong,  but  no  relief  In  de- 
liveries is  looked  for. 

Although  the  high  cost  of  equipment  has  long  discouraged 
the  development  of  electric  light  and  power  plant  projects, 
both  steam  and  hydroelectric,  one  contract  of  unusual  size 
for  equipment  for  a  large  hydroelectric  installation  in  Wis- 
consin was  placed  the  past  week. 

The  Wisconsin  Duplex  Automobile  Co.,  Cllntonville,  Wis., 
will  locate  its  plant  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Details  have  not  been 
completed,  but  the  company  will  build  a  factory  and  shop 
group  if  no  suitable  buildings  are  available. 

The  Jackson  Milling  Co.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  owned  by 
the  Mead-Witter  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Allls-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  for  the 
equipment    required    for    a    new    hydroelectric    plant    on    the 
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Wisconsin  River  at  Stevens  Point,  to  cost  about  $500,000 
complete.  The  equipment  will  consist  of  six  950-lip.  vertical 
open-flue  hydraulic  turbines,  direct-connected  to  six  800  kva., 
60-cycle,  alternating  current  motors  with  governors,  and  two 
200-kw.  motor-generator  sets. 

The  Hoehne  Machine  Works,  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $35,000  to  succeed  to  the 
partnership  of  the  same  name  formerly  known  as  Hoehne  & 
Knitter,  founders  and  machinists,  Kaukauna.  The  officers 
are :  President,  Fred  Hoehne ;  vice-president,  Herman 
Hoehne ;   secretary  and  treasurer,  W.   M.   Hoehne. 

The  Young  Patent  Hoist  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of 
hoisting  devices  for  motor  truck  dump  bodies  and  other  pur- 
poses, has  moved  its  plant  from  Clinton  and  Virginia  streets 
to  35  Twenty-fifth  Street,  where  greatly  enlarged  facilities 
are  available  and  the  output  will  be  materially  increased. 
Edward   R.    Bacon    is   general   manager. 

The  Reliance  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  engaged 
A.  Arthur  Guilbert,  architect,  Racine,  to  prepare  plans  for  its 
new  plant  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  to  be  erected  early  in  1918.  De- 
tails have  been  modified  to  provide  for  a  larger  initial  unit, 
which  will  be  75  x  300  ft.,  one-story,  with  sawtooth  roof  of 
reinforced  concrete,  steel  and  brick  constritetion.  Bids  will  be 
taken  about  Jan.  15  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  plant  ready 
for  operations  within  60  or  70  days  thereafter.  Considerable 
equipment  is  being  purchased.  Ira  L.  Miller  is  president  and 
Charles  H.   Piggins,  general  manager. 

The  Highway  Trailer  Co.,  Edgerton,  Wis.,  has  leased  a 
building  adjoining  its  plant  in  order  to  provide  capacity  for 
the  execution  of  a  Government  contract  for  army  trailers 
and  airplane  transportation  trucks.  No  considerable  amount 
of  new  equipment  will  be  purchased,  although  the  company 
is  buying  small  lists  from  time  to  time.  James  W.  Menhall 
is  president. 

The  Girnan  &  Sons  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  vehicle  manu- 
facturer, is  planning  to  build  a  new  factory,  garage  and  ma- 
chine-shop, 45  X  75  x  150  ft.,  two  stories,  costing  about 
$25,000. 

The  W.  S.  Seaman  Co.,  480  Virginia  Street,  Milwaukee, 
manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  telephone  booths,  etc., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  to  ac- 
commodate the  growth  of  its  business.  A  branch  factory 
recently  was  established  at  233-257  Clinton  Street.  Irving 
Seaman  is  secretary. 

The  Electric  Farm  &  Lighting  Power  Co.,  Antigo,  Wis., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to 
manufacture  individual  or  isolated  light  and  power  plants 
and  systems  and  other  electrical  equipment.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  R  P.  Brown,  John  H.  Walechka  and  J.  T.  Brown. 

The  Wisconsin  Aluminum  Foundry  Co..  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
has  received  a  proposition  from  the  Advancement  Associa- 
tion, Rice  Lake,  Wis.,  to  establish  a  branch  plant  in  that 
city.  The  Wisconsin  company  has  been  overcrowded  for 
some  time  and  is  contemplating  additions.  Two  larg» 
contracts  for  castings  have  Just  been  booked  which  will  re- 
quire overtime  operations  for  four  to  five  months. 

The  United  States  Gearshift  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  which 
recently  awarded  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  four  story 
machine  shop  and  foundry,  65  x  80  ft,  has  engaged  Edward 
Hutchens,  866  Superior  Street,  Milwaukee,  as  consulting 
mechanical  and  structural  engineer.  Specifications  for  equip- 
ment are  now  being  completed.  L.  A.  Laursen  is  secretary 
and  general  manager. 

The  Horizontal  Hydraulic  Hoist  &  Bpdy  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
ha«  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by 
Edward  R.  Bacon.  Benjamin  A.  Rees  and  Charles  P.  Mill- 
mann  to  manufacture  hydraulic  hoisting  devices  and  com- 
plete dump  bodies  for  motor  trucks.  Details  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


Detroit 

Dbtroit,  Dec.  24. 

The  demand  for  machine  tools  Is  unusually  strong.  Prac- 
tically all  orders  ar«?  directly  or  Indlrccrtly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  munltlonM.  HiKh-irrudr!  mnchines  especially  of 
th«  heavier  variety  ;ir<)  consequently  being  ordered  In  largo 
numb«;ri(.  This  dirmafid  Is  M  great  that  deliveries  are  placed 
from  three  to  five  months  ahead  and  dealers  anticipate  no 
lmprovem«!nt  until  It  abate*.  Many  of  the  larger  factories 
fare  a  shutdown  due  to  lack  of  coal.  The  Ford  Motor  Co. 
has  been  working  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Temporary 
alleviation  o'f  the  situation  resulted  from  the  receipt  of 
several  hundred  carluiids  of  coal  the  lattor  part  of  ItiMt 
week,  but  the  condition  Is  still  very  serious.  The  laricn  manu- 
facturers are  badly  handicapped  by  the  lm(>ossiblllty  of 
securing  expert  workm«-n. 

The  Detroit  Shell  Co.,  Detroit.  MIrh..  whl«h  was  recently 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  hUhM  of  $2,000,000  to  mnki;  Mhrlls, 
has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  8prlnKfleld  Body  Co.,  and  Is 
expected  to  place  orders  for  shell  making  equipment  shortly. 


John  Kelsey  of  the  Kelsey  Wheel  Co.,  is  president  and  several 
other  men  associated  with  the  Detroit  automobile  industry 
are  interested. 

The  Ford  Tractor  Co.  is  working  on  an  order  of  6000 
to  7000  tractors  for  England,  and  it  Is  stated  France  has 
been  notified  that  it  can  be  furnished  with  12,000.  Tests  are 
being  made  and  indications  are  that  the  plant  will  be  run- 
ning to  capacity  constantly. 

The  Marquette  Motor  Works,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  which  has 
been  idle  for  years,  will  be  opened  about  Jan.  1  by  the 
General  Motors  Co.  with  a  working  force  of  between  1000 
and  1500  for  turning  out  war  material.  Much  special  ma- 
chinery will  be  required  to  re-equip  it  and  workmen  are  now 
preparing  to   in.stall   machinery. 

The  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  is  spending  about 
$50,000  for  additions  and  improvements  in  its  plant  to  take 
care  of  Government  orders  for  cranes,  including  an  addition 
to  the  foundry. 

The  plant  of  the  Fulton  Mfg.  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
which  recently  failed,  has  been  purchased  by  W.  F.  Jennison, 
who  plans  to  re-open  and  continue  it  as  a  wood-working 
shop. 

The  W.  J.  Balrd  Machinery  Co.,  Detroit,  has  moved  from 
56  Jefferson  Avenue  to  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson 
and  Brush  Streets. 

The  Detroit  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  suffered  a  loss  of 
about  $20,000  by  fire  last  week. 

The  Kolby  Wheel  Co.  of  Utah,  manufacturer  of  a  re- 
silient wheel  with  air  cushion  at  the  hub,  will  locate  in  De- 
troit as  soon  as  a  desirable  place  is  found.  Ernest  Hall  is  in- 
terested in  the  company  and  has  been  largely  instrumental  In 
inducing   the   officials   to   move   to    Detroit. 

The  Michigan  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  In- 
creased its  capitalization  to  take  on  Government  work. 

The  Truman  M.  Smith  Machine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  The 
incorporators  are  T.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  I.  Preston  Rice  and  Ger- 
ald McCoy. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Salvage  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  has  ac- 
quired a  building  at  33  and  35  Market  Avenue,  which  it  will 
convert  into  a  factory  for  making  truck  bodies,  paper  balers, 
and  fabricating  steel. 


Cleveland 

CLEVEn:.AND,  Dec.    24. 

New  inquiry  for  machine  tools  is  plentiful,  and  only  a 
slight  falling  off  on  account  of  the  holiday  season  is  noted. 
Definite  lists  have  appeared  from  the  Morgan  Engineering 
Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  which  will  purchase  approximately  200 
lathes  and  other  machines  for  gun  carriages.  The  Templars 
Motor  Corporation,  Cleveland,  is  still  buying  equipment  for 
machining  150,000  6-in.  shells  for  the  Government  and  is 
now  asking  for  24  or  26-in.  lathes.  Orders  for  machines  in 
lots  of  four  or  five  for  Government  work  are  fairly  numer- 
ous. An  order  for  four  boring  mills  was  taken  the  past  week 
by  a  local  machinery  house.  A  Canton  company  is  in  the 
market  for  12  drilling  machines. 

The  American  Multigraph  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  45  x  60  ft 
It  is  working  on  munitions  for  the  Government. 

The  Elliott  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  contemplates  building 
an  addition  to  its  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
devices. 

The  Northern  Fire  Appliance  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  factory,  50  x  100  ft.,  on  East 
152nd  Street. 

The  Kain  &  Aunger  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  Robert  Kain,  E.  F.  Aunger, 
B.  H.  Aunger  and  others  to  engage  in  sheet  metal  work.  It 
succeeds  to  the  business  of  the  Ohio  Sheet  Metal  Works  and 
has  recently  moved  into  a  new  plant  at  1364  East  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  where  it  occupies  two  floors,  45  x  80  ft. 

The  Mather  Spring  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  an  addition. 

The  Lake  Erie  Dry  Dock  &  Engineering  Co.,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  Government  order  for  10 
boats,  each  261  ft.  in  length,  which  will  necessitate  the  pur- 
chasi!  of  considerable  equipment. 

Tlio  Mma  Rivet  &  Forge  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  recently  incor- 
ix.nilfd.  h.ia  acquired  a  four-acre  site  and  is  having  plans 
pr.i)j.ri.(l  for  a  factory.  It  is  stated  that  approximately 
$40,000  will  be  spent  in  erecting  the  plant. 

The  Hydro-Carbon  Wickless  Burner  Co.,  Fostoria,  Ohio, 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  to 
manufacture  a  new  type  of  wickless  burner  for  use  with 
kerosene.  Henry  J.  Sommers  is  president ;  W.  F.  Steele,  vice- 
president,  and  E.  C.  Pfiel.  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  is 
reported  that  the  company  will  establish  factories  in  different 
cities. 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Marion,  Ohio,  has  closed 
negotiations  with  Richard  Lau,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  establish  a 
brass  and  bronze  foundry  in  that  city. 

The  New  London  Commercial  Body  Co.,  New  London, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000 
to  build  automobile  bodies.  C.  O.  Harmon,  Cleveland,  is 
president,  and  T.  O.  Albaugh,  temporary  secretary. 

The  Ohio  Foundry  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  will  build  two  ex- 
tensions to  its  plant  for  office  purposes. 

The  Cambridge  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
which  recently  took  over  the  Cambridge  Machine  Co.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  will 
shortly  begin  the  erection  of  a  two-story  extension,  50  x  87  ft. 
In  addition  to  this  the  present  plant  will  be  enlarged  to 
double  the  floor  space. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Dec.   24. 

A  plan  to  establish  a  munitions  plant  in  Cincinnati  for 
finishing  shells  is  under  serious  consideration.  Prominent 
manufacturers  are  interested  in  the  project  and  definite  ac- 
.tion  is  expected  soon  after  the  holidays.  It  is  said  that  the 
proposition  has  reached  the  point  where  a  tentative  option 
has  been  taken  on  a  plant  now  in  operation,  and  if  the  pro- 
-am is  carried  out  new  machinery  will  have  to  be  installed. 

Machine  tools  are  so  scarce  that  dealers  have  practically 
confined  their  efforts  to  doing  business  with  plants  having 
Government  contracts.  Heretofore  only  new  machines  were 
requisitioned,  but  attention  has  now  been  given  to  second- 
hand tools,  the  supply  of  which  is  limited.  Jobbing  foundries 
have  not  yet  been  compelled  to  shut  down  on  account  of  a 
coke  shortage  and  as  a  consequence  machine  tool  castings 
are  being  received  on  contract  time. 

The  D.  T.  Williams  Valve  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Queen  City  Brass  &  Iron  Co.  ,on  Spring 
Grove  Avenue,  and  will  add  equipment  to  increase  its  output 
of  engineering  specialties. 

The  Champion  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  lathe  maker, 
expects  to  have  its  new  plant  at  Winton  Place  in  full  opera- 
tion within  the  next  30  days.  All  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased. 

The  Watkins  Motor  Co..  Cincinnati,  recently  organized, 
has  leased  quarters  at  826  West  Sixth  Street,  and  will  manu- 
facture electric  motors. 

The  Shepard  Lathe  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  completed  the 
removal  of  its  plant  from  207  East  Sixth  Street  to  a  building 
at  Canal  and  Jackson  streets. 

The  Superior  Foundry  Co., 'Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $50,000  capital  stock  by  A.  D.  Stucky,  C.  E. 
Freeman,  F.  G.  Traber  and  others.  The  company  has  been 
operating  a  plant  under  a  partnership  arrangemtnt  and  will 
install  equipment  to  increase  its  output  of  gray  iron  castings. 

The  Manufacturers'  Production  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  re- 
ported to  have  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Stevens  Mfg.  Co., 
which  it  is  equipping  to  fill  a  Government  contract. 

The  Columbus  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  build- 
ing an  addition  to  its  plant  for  storage  purposes. 

The  Simplex  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Columbus,  recently  re- 
ceived a  large  order  for  lathes,  and  is  adding  equipment  to 
its  shop. 

The  Indiana  Truck  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.,  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  an  addition  to  its  plant. 


The  Central  South 

Louisville,  Dec.   24. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  holiday  lull  has  developed  in  this 
market  and  manufacturers  are  operating  to  capacity.  Motors 
are  moving  briskly,  early  deliveries  of  which  are  more 
available  than  any  other  line.  One  of  the  largest  local 
boiler  and  machinery  companies  is  booked  full  for  a  year 
and  is  taking  no  new  business.  Weather  conditions  have 
slowed  down  outside  work.  A  somewhat  better  labor  supply 
is  noted.     Coal  is  again  more  easily  obtained. 

The  Dawson  Lumber  Co.,  Louisville,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $30,000  by  John  L.  and  Robert  S. 
Dawson  and  John  W.  Kitchen,  and  will  establish  a  mill. 

Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Leonard  Brush  &  Wooden- 
ware  Co.,  Louisville,  with  a  loss  of  $40,000.  It  is  endeavor- 
ing to  re-establish  a  factory  in  a  new  location. 

The  Roy  C.  Whayne  Supply  Co.,  Louisville,  is  in  the 
market  for:  Three  three-phase,  25  or  60  cycle,  2200  or  440 
volt,  motor-driven  air  compressors  of  300  to  500  cu.  ft. 
capacity  per  min.  ;  five  slack  line  cable  electrically  operated 
excavators,  '400  to  800  ft.  span  ;  twenty,  1  or  2-yd.  V-shaped 
dump  cars ;  fifteen,  %  to  1-yd.  concrete  mixers,  three-phase, 
25  or  60  cycle,  2200  or  440  volt ;  fifteen  Bucyrus  or  Marion 


drag-line,  80  to  150-ft.  booms,  electric  preferred;  200  12-yd. 
air  dump  cars,  standard  gage;  fifty,  4  and  6-yd.  dump  cars, 
36-in.  gage;  five  each,  Keystone,  Star  and  Cyclone  drills; 
twenty  40  to  70-ton  standard  gage  locomotives;  10  16-ton 
dinkey  36-in.  gage  and  heavier;  ten  4,  6  and  8-in.  discharge 
centrifugal  pumps  for  50-ft.  head,  direct  connected,  and 
five  60-ton  Bucyrus  or  Marion  steam  shovels.  Electric 
motors  of  the  following  horsepower  are  also  wanted  for  60 
or  25-cycle,  2200  and  440-volt  current:  15  to  25-hp.,  slow 
speed,  squirrel  cage;  100  to  300-hp.,  high  speed,  squirrel 
cage;  200  to  300-hp.,  450  to  600  r.p.m.,  slip-ring  type;  75  to 
100-hp.  600  to  900  r.p.m. 

Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Jackson  Light  &  Ice  Co., 
Jackson,  Ky.,  with  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars.  The 
boilers  alone  were  undamaged. 

The  Utility  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Pineville,  Ky.,  is  developing 
200  acres  of  coal  land  and  is  asking  for  prices  on  equipment 
including  an  electric-driven  fan  and  electric  hoists. 

Fire  Dec.  20  destroyed  the  cotton  gin  plant  of  the  Hale 
Cotton  Gin  Co.,  with  a  loss  of  $8000.  The  machinery  was 
destroyed. 

B.  L.  Sylar,  James  Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  ask- 
ing for  prices  on  a  coal-stripping  steam  shovel,  70  to  80-ft. 
boom. 

The  Harriman  Mine  Car  Mfg.  Co.,  Harriman,  Tenn.,  has 
been  purchased  by  J.  N.,  Joseph  and  William  Baker  and 
others,  who  propose  to  make  additions  to  increase  the 
capacity. 

The  Palace  Garage  &  Sales  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  re- 
equipping  a  building  at  703  South  Gay  Street  for  automobile 
repairs  and  will  install  a  machine  shop  to  manufacture 
small  parts. 

The  M.  A.  Sweeney  Shipyards  &  Foundry  Co.,  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind.,  is  relocating  following  the  collapse  of  a  part  of 
its  building  on  East  Market  Street.  The  company  is  executing 
a  Government  contract  for  field  ranges. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  24. 
The  Farmers'  Gin  Co.,  Soper,  Okla.,  L.  A.  Bateman,  D.  T. 
Jones  and  others  interested,  is  in  the  market  for  about  $15,- 
000  worth  of  cotton  compress  equipment. 

The  Rex  Stove  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Wilson  J.  Henry, 
W.  J.  Echols  and  others  to  make  stoves. 

John  W.  Meeks  and  others,  Pocahontas.  Ark.,  have  organ- 
ized to  equip  a  plant  to  manufacture  hay  presses. 

The  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  St.  Louis,  will  equip  a  $400,- 
000  plant  to  repair  meters  and  motor  cars,  etc. 

The  C.  L.  Gray  Lumber  Co.,  Meridian.  Miss.,  has  increased 
its  capital  by  $200,000  and  will  add  to  its  milling  equipment. 

The  plant  of  the  Blackwell  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Blackwell, 
Okla.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  about  |50,000  to 
machinery,  which  will  be  replaced  at  once. 

The  Merrimac  Veneer  Co.,  Byram,  Miss.,  has  been  organ- 
ized with  $50,000  capital  by  Frank  and  Robert  Morrison  and 
Thomas  McCase  and  is  in  the  market  for  veneer  making 
equipment. 

The  Maryville  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Maryville,  Mo., 
has  acquired  the  plant  at  Grant  City,  Mo.,  which  it  will  re- 
model. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  in  the  market  for  about  $31,000  worth 
of  new  machinery  for  its  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  Akers  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  by  H.  H.  Akers. 
A.  A.  Buxton  and  L.  A.  Buxton  to  manufacture  brass,  iron 
and  other  castings. 

The  American  Die  Mold  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  G.  Howard  Thomp- 
son, W.  C.  Siebens  and  others  to  manufacture  die  molds. 

William  Gilbert,  Fulton,  Mo.,  will  equip  a  foundry  and 
machine  shop  at  Ada,  Okla.,  and  is  in  the  market  for  the 
machinery. 

The  Visible  Pump  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  or- 
ganized by  Orville  Knight  and  J.  B.  Pickens,  Druraright, 
Okla.,  to  manufacture  pumps. 

The  Am-I  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  capi- 
tal $400,000,  G.  R.  Mesker  and  others  interested,  will  equip  a 
refinery,  and  is  taking  bids  on  machinery. 

John  W.  Hogan,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  will  build  an  oil  refinery 
at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 

The  Columbus  Lumber  Co.,  Columbus,  Miss.,  D.  F.  Mc- 
Cullough  manager,  will  expend  about  $70,000  for  new  equip- 
ment, including  boilers,  engines,  machinery,  locomotives,  etc. 

The  Miami  Zinc  &  Lead  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Miami,  Okla., 
capital  $5,000,000,  E.  D.  Nix,  W.  H.  Logan  and  others  inter- 
ested,  has   acquired   the   St.   Louis   Mining  &  Smelting  t>lant 
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and  will  expend  about  $5,000,000  on  several  mills,  a  new 
smelter  plant,  etc. 

Pawhuska,  Okla.,  is  in  the  market  for  about  $20,000  worth 
of  pumping  station  equipment. 

The  Excelsior  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  is 
in  the  market  for  core  ovens,  electric  cranes  and  other  heavy 
equipment. 

The  Blackstone  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Okmulgee,  Okla, 
W.  H.  Wigton  manager,  is  in  the  market  for  hoisting  and 
haulage  engines,  conveyors,  scales  and  other  equipment. 

The  Nichols  Pump  &  Well  Co.,  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  pump- 
ing machinery.  J.  P.  Nichols  and  H.  C.  Hollis  are  the  prin- 
cipal  Incorporators. 


Texas 


Austin,  Dec.  22. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  issuing 
a  decree  placing  almost  prohibitive  duties  on  iron  and  steel 
and  machinery  has  almost  put  a  stop  to  that  branch  of  ex- 
port trade  which  is  felt  particularly  by  dealers  in  San  An- 
tonio and  El  Paso. 

The  Givens  Union  Gin  Co.,  Givens,  will  construct  a  cotton 
gin.     J.  H.  Hodges  is  a  stockholder. 

The  Phoenix  Mills,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  will  build  a  rein- 
forced concrete  grain  elevator  to  cost  $31,000. 

The  Southwest  Cotton  Co.,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  will  construct 
several  new  cotton  gins  at  points  in  the  Salt  River  valley  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $250,000. 

The  Arizona  Egyptian  Cotton  Co.  will  build  several  cot- 
ton gins  in  the  Salt  River  valley  adjacent  to  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

It  is  announced  that  the  plant  of  the  Texas  Motor  Car 
Co.  which  is  being  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,- 
000  will  probably  be  located  at  Dallas.  It  has  $1,000,000  of 
capital  paid  in  with  which  to  begin  operations.  The  assem- 
bling plant  will  have  a  floor  space  of  more  than  250,000  sq. 
ft.,  and  the  minimum  output,  it  is  stated,  will  be  6,000  auto- 
mobiles a  year.     J.  C.  Vernon  is  president. 

The  Pierce  Oil  Corporation,  recently  grranted  a  Texas 
charter,  will  make  its  headquarters  in  Dallas.  It  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $33,000,000  and  has  taken  over  the  two  re- 
fineries, pipe  lines  and  other  holdings  of  the  Pierce-Fordyce 
Association  In  Texas.  It  is  authoritatively  announced  that 
the  company  will  double  the  capacity  of  its  refinery  at 
Fort  Worth  and  will  make  additions  to  its  plant  at  Texas 
City.  It  Is  also  considering  plans  for  another  refinery  which 
will  probably  be  located  at  Houston. 

The  International  Marine  Iron  Works,  Houston,  has  a 
contract  with  the  International  Shipbuilding  Co.  for  marine 
engines  and  other  machinery  amounting  to  92,500,000.  It  is 
stated  that  the  ships  which  the  International  Shipbuilding 
Co,  is  constructing  at  Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and 
Orange,  Tex.,  will  be  brought  to  Houston  to  be  equipped. 
The  International  Marine  Iron  Works  has  also  obtained  a 
contract  for  88  propeller  wheels  for  the  Government,  which 
involves  an  expenditure  of  about  $150,000.  F.  C.  Johnstone 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  Uvalde  Electric  &  Ice  Co..  Uvalde,  will  InsUll  addi- 
tional machinery  In  its  plant  to  provide  power  for  irrigation 
pumps  and  Industrial  plants. 

The  Marfa  Electric  &  Ice  Co.,  Marfa,  will  Install  addi- 
tional machinery  in  its  electric  llsht  and  power  plant.  It 
has  also  been  granted  a  franchise  to  supply  the  city  with 
water  and  will  sink  a  number  of  wells  and  Install  pumps. 


California 

Han  Krancimcu,  Dec.  IK. 

Kaclnic  a  mtIouk  shortUK*!  of  railroad  niotlvi;  power  and 
rolling  stock  on  the  I'Mclfl'-  «oHiit,  »w»mo  rfpr«!M<>ntntlv«s  of 
machinery  houses  art^  »l«!<'llnlnK  to  i^nrantni!  dcllvBrlos,  ovn 
to  th»!  f}ov»!rnm<'nt.  They  say  th«t  lh«y  will  ili-llver  to  thp 
railroad  at  the  point  of  mnnuriirture  If  spoclflcd  datiis  an* 
Kuarntit'Hid  by  Ihcm,  but  »h»-y  lfik«j  the  stand  that  the  Oov- 
ment  must  assume  Ihi-  r»?x|K>n»U»IIIty  of  KTtllriK  shlpmctnls 
throuifh  to  fh(f  jxilnt  wlmrc  It  fi«>«'d«  thrrn,  Titum-  who  hiivf 
taken  this  stand  hav*  lost  some  fJovt-rnnn-ni  <  onirticts.  »iii» 
they  have  saved  thems«lv»»s  much  lrf»uhl»»  uikI  ponMilili-  ixiiiiiiy 
for  fallun-  to  d«'llv«T.  The  demand  for  Inrtc  tools,  oH|i<'<-ifilly 
those  mad«  n»?c«'ssary  by  the  InnuKurntlon  of  so  many  now 
shlpbulldinK  plants.  Is  still  heavy.  These  tools  ars  coming  In 
under  (;ov«rnment  orders,  and,  as  most  of  them  were  ordere<l 
months  ago,  lh«-y  are  arrivln*  in  good   time. 

The  shipbuilding  Industry  Is  conslnntty  expanding,  and,  In 
the  main,  new  machinery  which  Is  constrtntly  being  ordered. 
Is  either  for  these  companies  or  tor  foundrlMw  or  machine 
Hhops  which  will  make  •blpa'  parts. 


Among  the  makers  of  whips'  parts  is  the  Joshua  Hendy 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco.  Within  the  past  six  months  It 
has  more  than  doubled  its  capacity.  It  has  a  subsidiary  con- 
tract from  a  shipbuilding  company  for  building  many  of  the 
parts  of  12  steel  ships,  and  is  now  working  two  overlapping 
shifts,  making  a  22-hr.  day.  All  the  foundries  about  San 
Francisco  Bay  are  busy,  as  well  as  the  machine  shops.  The 
great  trouble  has  been  to  obtain  and  keep  suflflcient  help. 
It  is  predicted  that  they  will  be  forced  to  raise  wages  to  a 
parity  with  the  shipbuilders,  about  35  per  cent  over  191 « 
payrolls. 

New  shipbuilding  plants  are  being  established  about  the 
Bay  and  old  ones  are  being  enlarged,  and  the  same  story  is 
told  of  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  Hanlon  Dry  Dock  & 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oakland,  has  acquired  a  large  acreage  ad- 
jacent to  its  present  yard  and  will  install  machinery  to  han- 
dle steel  as  well  as  wooden  ships.  Keels  of  two  steel  ships 
were  laid  in  the  last  week.  The  recommendation  of  Alameda 
as  the  site  for  an  additional  navy  yard  on  the  Pacific  coast 
will  mean  the  purchase  of  considerable  machinery,  and  It  is 
understood  that  the  Union  Construction  Co.,  which  recently 
closed  a  contract  for  48  acres  of  tideland  with  the  city  of 
Oakland,  will  have  its  plans  ready  in  a  short  time  for  financ- 
ing its  project.  Reports  from  San  Diego  state  that  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  closed  a  contract  for  ten 
vessels  and  is  buying  machinery  in  Chicago.  From  Anaheim 
comes  the  report  that  H.  S.  Duncan  and  Leon  Figheroa,  both 
of  New  Tork  City,  have  offered  to  establish  a  $3,000,000 
plant  for  shipbuilding  at  Anaheim  if  the  city  will  alter  the 
channel   now  under  construction. 

John  F.  Craig,  Long  Beach,  has  purchased  the  plant  and 
Government  contracts  of  the  California  Shipbuilding  Co.,  a 
plant  which  was  established  by  him  and  sold  to  the  California 
Shipbuilding  Co.  two  years  ago.  A  new  company  will  be  in- 
corporated for  $1,000,000.  Lloyd  Swayne  of  the  shipbuilding 
firm  of  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  San  Francisco,  will  be  associated 
with  him. 

Charles  C.  Moore  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  have  just  closed 
a  contract  with  the  Government  for  two  large  naval  oil  sta- 
tions, one  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  and  the  other  near 
Bremerton,  Wash.  It  is  understood  that  the  contract  price 
was  $1,000,000  and  the  time  limit  nine  months. 

The  new  company  which  has  taken  over  the  firm  of  Baker 
&  Hamilton  and  the  Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  named  the  Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.  It 
is  capitalized  at  $4,250,000  and  will  enter  the  hardware 
trade  of  the  Orient,  Australia,  etc. 

The  Standard  Engine  Co.,  Oakland,  is  erecting  a  building, 
50  X  325  ft,  in  which  will  be  installed  a  4 3 -in.  lathe  and 
some  smaller  automatic  tools!  doubling  the  capacity  of  its 
plant. 

The  Samson  Sieve-Grip  Traction  Co..  San  Francisco,  an- 
nounces that  it  has  withdrawn  for  the  present  from  the  man- 
ufacture of  marine  engines  and  will  confine  all  its  work  to 
making  tractors. 

The  San  Diego  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000  by  W.  J.  Strachan, 
Karl  F.  Enper,  J.  Burris  Mitchel,  F.  A.  Bamett  and  Leonard 
L.  Jones. 

The  Scandia  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Oakland,  is  about  to  build  a 
shop,  90  X  300  ft  The  equipment,  ordered  some  time  ago, 
will  include  a  30-ton  traveling  crane  and  four  lathes  from 
42-in.  to  66-ln.  swing,  and  will  cost  approximately  $50,000. 
Its  output  will  be  doubled. 

The  Schultheiss  Co.,  San  Diego,  manufacturer  of  brass 
bronze  and  cast-iron  fittings,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a 
new  plant  at  Bell  Station,  near  Los  Angeles,  which  will  con- 
sist of  a  machine  shop,  50  x  100  ft;  foundry,  100  x  200  ft; 
core  shop,  50  x  100  ft ;  pattern  shop,  20  x  30  ft.— all  one  story- 
—and  finishing  works,  50  x  100  ft.,  oflBce  and  storage  build- 
ing. I.  H.  Seehorn,  328  Clay  Street,  Los  Angeles,  is  the 
iirchltect. 

The  Occidental  Fuel  &  Machine  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $75,000  to  manufacture  fuel 
machinery.  W.  A.  Hudson,  Los  Angeles,  and  J.  W.  Clark. 
Alhambra,  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Schaefer  Mfg.  Co..  1237  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los 
AnK»!k>H,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  sheet-metal  au- 
loMioblle  Hpecialtles.  Arthur  E.  Schaefer,  1744  West  Forty- 
Ni-corul  Street,   Is  president 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Baker.sfleld,  will  build  a  new  ma- 
<lilne  shop  at  its  works  at  McKittrick. 

The  Long  Heach  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  John  F. 
Craig  James  G.  Craig.  Thomas  R.  Merrell  and  Lloyd  Swayne 
are  the  Incori)orator8. 

The   Sierra   &   San   Francisco   Power  Co..  Modesto,    Cal., 

,n!    Tl^     /'Vo?!!'""''  ''"'**  ""P'-ovements  at  its  power  plant  to 
coMt   about    $25,000. 
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